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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE go th CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


The House met at 11 a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Be of one mind, live in peace; and the 
God of love and peace shall be with 
you.—2 Corinthians 13: 11. 

O God, who art the source of light and 
life and the spring from which comes all 
noble endeavors, direct with Thy wise 
and gracious spirit the work of this day. 

Give to these Representatives of our 
people insight into the needs of our Na- 
tion, inspiration to do something about 
it, and insistence that it be done and done 
for the good of all. 

Guide, we beseech Thee, our President, 
our Speaker, all Members of Congress, 
and those who work so untiringly with 
them. Grant unto them wisdom of mind, 
strength of spirit, and vigor of body that 
supporting what is true and following 
what is good they may fulfill Thy purpose 
for mankind. 

We commend to Thy loving care the 
men and women in the Armed Forces of 
our country. Defend them with Thy 
grace, strengthen them when tempted, 
give them courage to face danger’s hour 
unafraid, and protect them wheresoe’er 
they go. Thus, evermore, shall rise to 
Thee glad hymns of praise from land and 
sea. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendments a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 3186. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make a study to deter- 
mine the advantages and disadvantages of 
increased use of the metric system in the 
United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 16729. An act to extend for 2 years 
certain programs providing assistance to stu- 
dents at institutions of higher education, 
to modify such programs, and to provide for 
Planning, evaluation, and adequate lead- 
time in such programs; and 

H.R. 18706. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
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bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 18706) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of said District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes,” requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. Bynp of West Virginia, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. SPONG, 
Mr. Hruska, and Mr. Javits to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15387) entitled “An act to amend title 
39, United States Code, to provide for 
disciplinary action against employees in 
the postal field service who assault other 
employees in such service in the perform- 
ance of official duties, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 698. An act to achieve the fullest co- 
operation and coordination of activities 
among the levels of government in order to 
improve the operation of our federal system 
in an increasingly complex society, to im- 
prove the administration of grants-in-aid to 
the States, to provide for periodic congres- 
sional review of Federal grants-in-aid, to per- 
mit provision of reimbursable technical 
services to State and local government, to 
establish coordinated intergovernmental pol- 
icy and administration of development as- 
sistance programs, to provide for the acqui- 
sition, use, and disposition of land within 
urban areas by Federal agencies in conform- 
ity with local government programs, to es- 
tablish a uniform relocation assistance 
policy, to establish a uniform land acquisi- 
tion policy for Federal and federally aided 
programs, and for other purposes. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INVESTIGATION, COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, TO SIT DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Investigation of the Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce may 
sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 


RINE AND FISHERIES TO SIT DUR- 
ING GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Fisheries and Wildlife of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries may sit during general debate to- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN’S EARLY 
EDUCATION ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 18763) 
to authorize preschool and early educa- 
tion programs for handicapped children. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this is a bill which may 
be completely worthy in basic and/or all 
purposes. I have had an opportunity to 
review both the bill and the report. I 
think it is placing some of the benefits 
that the agencies and the Congress have 
learned from observation of preschool 
care and preschool education, in proper 
channels. For that portion it is timely 
and noteworthy. But, it does not comply 
with any of the objectors’ criteria for 
action by unanimous consent, because it 
does involve an expenditure of $1 million 
this year, $10 million the next year, and 
$12 million the year after, for a total of 
$23 million. 

This is not the kind of legislation, 
which would establish 75 to 100 model 
demonstration areas throughout the 
country, that should be brought up under 
suspension of the rules, for which request 
was first made; nor certainly, Mr. Speak- 
er, is it the kind of request that should 
be granted in this time of economy and 
a time of increased taxation and a time 
of cutback on the expenditure budget by 
unanimous consent. This needs colloquy, 
debate, and perfection. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. Yes; I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman there are no funds 
in this bill for research. All the money 
would go directly to pilot programs, to 
preschool, early education programs for 
handicapped children. 

The bill was reported out of committee 
unanimously. We provide only $1 mil- 
lion the first year. It is true, in 1970 we 
do provide $10 million a year and 1971 
812 million. We need these programs, 
and I am hopeful that we can pass the 
bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I renew my 
statement with thanks to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. I know his com- 
mittee oversight, surveillance, and re- 
view is good, and, as I have said, I think 
this puts these programs in the proper 
department. I know his committee’s ob- 
servation would be keen. But it is not 
emergency legislation. 

There are existing programs, the 
Headstart program, and many others, 
which accomplish this, There are funds 
unlimited. And in the waning days of 
the Congress, without adequate hearings, 
and whether there is unanimous consent 
or not, we cannot waive away the right 
of the individually elected legislator, 
and grant unanimous consent to bills of 
such magnitude. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HALL, I yield to the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. AYRES. I think it should be made 
clear—and I do not argue the preroga- 
tive of the gentleman from Missouri to 
exercise what he feels should be done— 
but I think it should be made clear the 
difference between this and other pro- 
grams, This is aimed directly at and for 
the handicapped. 

Mr. HALL. Yes; I understand that. 
My past record and experience in voca- 
tional rehabilitation and work with 
handicapped and crippled children, di- 
rectly as contraposed to an ideological 
sense, makes me know how deserving 
these people are and perhaps even how 
effective such a program would be. 

But there will be adequate time after 
the recess to consider this under due 
process. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I do ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES MUST EX- 
ERCISE MORE RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to read 
to the Members of the House a letter 
which I received: 

Several mornings ago, while driving to the 
office, I was quite surprised to hear over my 
car radio the following announcement: 
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“In many stores in the slums, prices are 
hiked the day welfare checks arrive. That’s 
one of the penalties the poor man faces. Help 
him fight back. Become a Vista Volunteer. 
Write VISTA, Volunteers in Service to Amer- 
ica, Box 4, Washington, D.C.” 

An investigation produced the fact that 
the announcement was a tape sent out by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity from 
Washington and was carried by the station 
as a public service feature. 

Such insidious propaganda might be ex- 
pected from Radio Peking or Radio Hanoi. 


Mr. Speaker, using our tax money for 
such a purpose is totally unwarranted. 
We in this country have been plagued 
with riots for some time. The rioters 
oftentimes justify their actions because 
a statement such as this was made by 
our public officials. Here we have a gov- 
ernmental agency in effect giving the 
people reason to riot—and I say the 
reason is not true, that prices are not 
hiked by the major chainstores on the 
day welfare checks are received by the 
poor. But radio tapes such as this paid 
for with tax money lend substance to the 
lie and can be cited as one of the causes 
of riots. 

However, Mr. Speaker, we in this coun- 
try are going to have to wake up to the 
fact that all of our public officials in our 
public agencies are going to have to exer- 
cise more responsibility than they have, 
and that goes for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. The honest taxpayer will 
not long stand for such a misuse of his 
money. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 1278) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res, 1278 

Resolved That the gentleman from Mary- 
land, Mr. FRIEDEL be, and he is hereby elected 
a member of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, and a member of the Joint Committee of 
Congress on the Library. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
aa motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No, 297] 

Anderson, Flood Karsten 

Tenn. Fraser Kirwan 
Baring Frelinghuysen Kyros 
Battin Fulton, Tenn. Lipscomb 
Blackburn Gardner Lukens 
Blanton Garmatz Miller, Calif 
Bolton Goodell Morse, Mass 
Burke, Fla. Gubser Rarick 
Corman Hansen, Idaho Resnick 
Cramer Hawkins Rhodes, Ariz. 
Davis, Wis Hébert Rhodes, Pa 
Diggs Hechler, W. Va. Schweiker 
Dole Herlong Selden 
Esch Holland Waggonner 
Evins, Tenn. Jarman Watson 


The SPEAKER, On this rollcall 386 
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Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
rae s under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENDING AND MODIFYING 
HIGHER EDUCATION STUDENT 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 16729), an 
act to extend for 2 years certain pro- 
grams providing assistance to students 
at institutions of higher education, to 
modify such programs, and to provide 
for planning, evaluation, and adequate 
leadtime in such programs, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


“EXTENSION OF STUDENT LOAN INSURANCE 
PROGRAMS 


“SECTION 1. (a)(1) Section 424(a) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended 
(A) in the first sentence by striking out 
‘fiscal year ending June 30, 1968’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘period thereafter 
ending October 31, 1968’ and (B) in the 
second sentence by striking out ‘June 30, 
1972“ and inserting ‘October 31, 1968’. 

(2) Section 428(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘June 30, 1968" and 
all that follows down through the period 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘October 31, 
1968.“ 

„(b) (1) Section 50a) of the National Vo- 
catlonal Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965 
is amended (A) in the flrst sentence by strik- 
ing out and in each of the two succeed- 
ing fiscal years’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
in the period thereafter ending October 31, 
1968’, and (B) in the second sentence by 
striking out June 30, 1972“ and inserting in 
leu thereof ‘October 31, 1968’. 

“(2) Section 9(a)(4) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘June 30, 1968’ and 
all that follows down through the period 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘October 31, 
1968.“ 

(3) Section 10 (b) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: ‘No loan may be made under 
this section after October 31, 1968.’ 


“INCREASE OF MAXIMUM INTEREST RATE UNDER 
STUDENT LOAN INSURANCE PROGRAMS; ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE COSTS 
“Sec. 2. (a)(1) Section 427(b) of the 

Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended 

by striking out ‘6 per centum’ and all that 

follows and inserting in Heu thereof ‘7 per 
centum per annum on the unpaid principal 
balance of the loan.“ 

“(2) Section 428(b)(1)(E) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘6 per centum’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘7 per centum'. 

“(b) (1) Paragraph (2) of section 428 (a) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by inserting ‘(A)’ after ‘(2)’ and 
by adding at the end of that subparagraph 
the following new subparagraph: 

“*(B) When, due to State laws which do 
not permit an interest rate of 7 per centum 
per annum, and when the Commissioner de- 
termines that such statutory limitations 
threaten to impede the carrying out of the 
purposes of this part, he may authorize an 
administrative cost allowance, not to exceed 
1 per centum per annum of the unpaid prin- 
cipal balance, for the term of any loan in- 
sured by the Commissioner under this part 
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or under a State or private nonprofit stu- 
dent loan insurance program covered by an 
agreement under subsection (b). Such an ad- 
ministrative cost allowance may be paid on 
loans made during the period beginning on 
the date of enactment of this subparagraph 
and ending on October 31, 1968.’ 

(2) (A) Section 428(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after the first sentence 
the following new sentence: ‘In addition, the 
Commissioner shall pay an administrative 
cost allowance in the amount established by 
paragraph (2) (B) of this subsection with re- 
spect to loans to any such student but with- 
out regard to the student’s adjusted family 
income.’ 

„B) Section 428(a)(2)(A) (as so desig- 
nated by this section) is amended by insert- 
ing after the first sentence the following: 
‘For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
term interest“ includes any administrative 
cost allowance paid pursuant to subpara- 
graph (B).’ 

“(C) The second sentence of section 428 
(a) (2) (A) of such Act is amended by insert- 
ing ‘and the administrative cost allowance 
payable under this subsection’ after ‘deter- 
mined’. 

“(D) Section 428(a)(3) of such Act is 
amended by inserting ‘or of administrative 
cost allowances’ after ‘interest’. 

“(3) Section 421(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by inserting ‘and administrative 
cost allowances’ after ‘interest’. 

“(c) (1) Section 8(b) of the National Vo- 
cational Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965 
is amended by striking out ‘6 per centum’ and 
all that follows and inserting in lieu thereof 
7 per centum per annum on the unpaid 
principal balance of the loan.’ 

(2) Section 9(b)(1)(E) of the National 
Vocational Student Loan Insurance Act of 
1965 is amended by striking out ‘6 per cen- 
tum’ and inserting in lieu thereof 7 per 
centum’, 

“(d)(1) Paragraph (2) of section 9(a) of 
the National Vocational Student Loan Insur- 
ance Act of 1965 is amended by inserting 
*(A)’ after ‘(2)’ and by adding at the end of 
that subparagraph the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

„% B) When, due to State laws which do 
not permit an interest rate of 7 per centum 
per annum, and when the Commissioner de- 
termines that such statutory limitations 
threaten to impede the carrying out of the 
purposes of this Act, he may authorize an 
administrative cost allowance, not to exceed 
1 per centum per annum of the unpaid prin- 
cipal balance, for the term of any loan in- 
sured by the Commissioner under this part 
or under a State or private nonprofit student 
loan insurance program covered by an agree- 
ment under subsection (b). Such an admin- 
istrative cost allowance may be paid on loans 
made during the period beginning on the 
date of enactment of this subparagraph and 
ending on October 31, 1968.’ 

“(2)(A) Section 9(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after the first sentence 
the following new sentence: ‘In addition, the 
Commissioner shall pay an administrative 
cost allowance in the amount established by 
paragraph (2)(B) of this subsection with 
respect to loans to any such student but 
without regard to the student’s adjusted 
family income.“ 

“(B) Section 9(a)(2)(A) of such Act (as 
so designated by this section) is amended by 
inserting after the first sentence the follow- 
ing: ‘For purposes of the preceding sentence, 
the term interest“ includes any administra- 
tive cost allowance paid pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (B).’ 

“(C) The second sentence of section 9(a) 
(2) (A) of such Act is amended by inserting 
‘and the administrative cost allowance pay- 
able under this subsection’ after ‘deter- 
mined.’ 

“(D) Section 9(a) (3) of such Act is amend- 
ed by inserting ‘or of administrative cost al- 
lowance’ after ‘interest.’ 
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(3) Section 2(b) (2) of such Act is amend- 
ed by inserting ‘and administrative cost al- 
lowances’ after ‘interest.’ 

“FEDERAL GUARANTY OF STUDENT LOANS INSURED 
UNDER NON-FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 3. (a) Section 421(a) of the High- 
er Education Act of 1965 is amended by 
striking out ‘and’ before ‘(3)’, and by in- 
serting before the period at the end of that 
subsection the following: ‘, and (4) to guar- 
antee a portion of each loan insured under 
a program of a State or of a nonprofit private 
institution or organization which meets the 
requirements of section 428 (a) (1) (C) '. 

„(b) Section 428 of such Act is amended 
by adding after subsection (b) the following 
new subsection: 

(e) (1) The Commissioner may enter into 
a guaranty agreement with any State or 
any nonprofit private institution or orga- 
nization with which he has an agreement 
pursuant to subsection (b), whereby the 
Commissioner shall undertake to reimburse 
it, under such terms and conditions as he 
may establish, in an amount equal to 80 per 
centum of the amount expended by it in dis- 
charge of its insurance obligation, incurred 
under its loan insurance program, with re- 
spect to losses (resulting from the default, 
death, or permanent and total disability of 
the student borrower) on the unpaid balance 
of the principal (other than interest added 
to principal) of any insured loan with re- 
spect to which a portion of the interest (A) 
is payable by the Commissioner under sub- 
section (a), or (B) would be payable under 
such subsection but for the adjusted family 
income of the borrower. 

“"(2) The ty agreement— 

“*(A) shall set forth such administrative 
and fiscal procedures as may be necessary to 
protect the United States from the risk of 
unreasonable loss thereunder, to insure prop- 
er and efficient administration of the loan 
insurance program, and to assure that the 
diligence will be exercised in the collection 
of loans insured under the program; 

“*(B) shall provide for making such re- 
ports, in such form and containing such in- 
formation, as the Commissioner may reason- 
ably require to carry out his functions un- 
der this subsection, and for keeping such 
records and for affording such access thereto 
as the Commissioner may find necessary to 
assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports; 

“*(C) shall set forth adequate assurance 
that, with respect to so much of any loan 
insured under the loan insurance program 
as may be guaranteed by the Commissioner 
pursuant to this subsection, the undertak- 
ing of the Commissioner under the guaranty 
agreement is acceptable in full satisfaction 
of State law or regulation requiring the 
maintenance of a reserve; 

“*(D) shall provide that if, after the 
Commissioner has made, payment under the 
guaranty agreement pursuant to paragraph 
(1) of this subsection with respect to any 
loan, any payments are made in discharge 
of the obligation incurred by the borrower 
with respect to such loan (including any 
payments of interest accruing on such loan 
after such payment by the Commissioner), 
there shall be paid over to the Commissioner 
(tor deposit in the fund established by sec- 
tion 431) such proportion of the amounts of 
such payments as is determined (in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner) to represent his equitable 
share thereof, but shall not otherwise pro- 
vide for subrogation of the United States 
to the rights of any insurance beneficiary: 
Provided, That, except as the Commissioner 
may otherwise by or pursuant to regulation 
provide, amounts so paid by a borrower on 
such a loan shall be first applied in reduc- 
tion of principal owning on such loan; and 

“*(E) may include such other provisions 
as may be necessary to promote the purposes 
of this part. 
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63) To the extent provided in regula- 
tions of the Commissioner, a guaranty agree- 
ment under this subsection may contain pro- 
visions which permit such forbearance for the 
benefit of the student borrower as may be 
agreed upon by the parties to an insured 
loan and approved by the insurer. Nothing 
in this subsection shall be construed to re- 
quire collection of the amount of any loan 
by the insurance beneficiary or its insurer 
from the estate of a deceased borrower or 
from a borrower found by the insurance ben- 
eficiary or its insurer to have become per- 
manently and totally disabled. 

“*(4) For purposes of this subsection— 

“*(A) the terms “insurance beneficiary” 
and “default” shall have the meanings as- 
signed to them by section 430 (e), and 

„B) permanent and total disability shall 
be determined in accordance with regulations 
of the Commissioner. 

“*(5) In the case of any guaranty ee- 
ment entered into prior to October 31, 1968, 
with a State or nonprofit private institution 
or organization with which the Commissioner 
has in effect on that date an agreement pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of this section, or 
section 9(b) of the National Vocational Stu- 
dent Loan Insurance Act of 1965, made prior 
to the date of enactment of this subsection, 
the Commissioner may, in accordance with 
the terms of this subsection, undertake to 
guarantee loans described in paragraph (1) 
which are insured by such State, institution, 
or organization and are outstanding on the 
date of execution of the guaranty agreement, 
but only with respect to defaults occurring 
after the execution of such guaranty agree- 
ment or, if later, after its effective date.’ 

“(c) Section 431 of such Act is amended 
(A) by inserting in the first sentence of sub- 
section (a) ‘, or in connection with pay- 
ments under a guaranty agreement under 
section 428(c),’ after ‘insured by him under 
this part’; (B) by inserting in the third sen- 
tence of subsection (a) ‘, or in connection 
with such guaranty agreements,’ after in- 
sured by the Commissioner under this part’; 
and (C) by inserting in the first sentence 
of subsection (b) ‘, or in connection with 
any guaranty agreement made under section 
428(c)’ after ‘insured by the Commissioner 
under this part’. 

“(d) Section 432(a)(5) of such Act is 
amended by inserting ‘or any guaranty agree- 
ment under section 428 (c) after ‘such in- 
surance’.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I wonder if the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, will explain the 
reason why we are bringing this up under 
this procedure. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio, we are bringing it up in this man- 
ner because of an emergency. In order 
to continue the guaranteed student loan 
program for students attending college 
this fall this action is necessary. 

Both the House and Senate passed 
higher education bills to provide for an 
increase in the interest ceiling from 6 to 
7 percent. Under these circumstances, 
banks just will not make the loans, and 
there are more than $300 million in 
applications now pending which banks 
throughout the country will not touch, It 
is estimated between now and November 
1, more than 450,000 applications of col- 
lege students, who want to attend college 
this fall, will be denied unless the banks 
are permitted to loan money at 7 percent. 
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We were unable to complete the higher 
education conference yesterday. We tried 
in good faith to do so, but were not able 
to and will be unable to do so before the 
scheduled recess this week. Already 
Many of our conference members will 
not be available, because of convention 
responsibilities and it was agreed that 
when we come back in early September, 
the first priority will be to complete our 
conference on higher education. 

Of course, when we bring in the con- 
ference report, that will supersede this 
action. This action in effect maintains 
the status quo for the guaranteed loan 
program, except for increasing the in- 
terest rate to 7 percent until November 1 
or until the House and Senate conferees 
take final action on the higher education 
amendments. That is the reason for 
bringing this interim measure to the 
floor at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I submit for 
inclusion in the Record a section-by- 
section analysis of the Senate amend- 
ment to the bill: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF H.R. 16729 
AS AMENDED BY THE SENATE 
SECTION 1. EXTENSION OF STUDENT LOAN 
INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


Subsection (a)(1) of this section extends 
the authority of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to insure loans to students in institu- 
tions of higher education under the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, but provides that no 
insurance may be issued on a loan made (or 
installment paid) after October 31, 1968. 
Paragraph (2) of Subsection (a) amends 
section 428(a)(4) to extend the authority of 
the Commissioner to make payments to re- 
duce interest costs on loans to such students 
under the Higher Education Act of 1965, but 
provides that no such payment may be made 
on a loan contracted for and paid to a stu- 
dent after October 31, 1968. 

Subsection (b)(1) of this section extends 
the authority of the Commissioner to insure 
loans to students in vocational schools under 
the National Vocational Student Loan Insur- 
ance Act of 1965, but provides that no insur- 
ance may be issued on a loan made (or in- 
stallment paid) after October 31, 1968. Para- 
graph (2) of subsection (b) extends the au- 
thority of the Commissioner to make pay- 
ments to reduce interest costs on loans to 
such students under the National Vocational 
Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965, but pro- 
vides that no payment may be made on a loan 
contracted for and paid to a student after 
October 31, 1968. Paragraph (3) of this sub- 
section terminates the authority of the Com- 
missioner to make direct loans to such stu- 
dents on October 31, 1968. 


SECTION 2. INCREASE OF MAXIMUM INTEREST 
RATE UNDER STUDENT LOAN INSURANCE PRO- 
GRAMS; ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Under section 427 of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 and Section 8 of the National Vo- 
cational Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965, 
the Commissioner may insure a student loan 
only if it does not bear interest at a rate in 
excess of a rate set by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The rate set by the 
Secretary may not exceed 6 percent, except 
that under circumstances which impede the 
carrying out of the purposes of the program, 
he may set the rate as high as 7 percent. Sec- 
tions 2(a)(1) and 2(c)(1) of the bill would 
permit the Secretary to set the maximum 
rate of interest on loans insurable by the 
Commissioner at 7 percent under any circum- 
stances. 

Subsections (a)(2) and (c)(2) would 
amend section 428(b) of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 and Section 9(b) of the 
National Vocational Student Loan Insurance 
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Act of 1965, which presently provide that the 
Commissioner may make payments to reduce 
student interest costs on loans which are in- 
sured by non-Federal student loan insurance 
programs and which bear interest at a rate 
not in excess of 6 percent. The amendments 
would permit payments to reduce student in- 
terest costs on insured loans which bear in- 
terest at a rate not in excess of 7 percent. 

Subsection (b) and (d) amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 and the National Vo- 
cational Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965 
to provide that if State law (including a law 
establishing a state student loan insurance 
program) does not permit an interest rate of 
7 percent and if the Commissioner deter- 
mines that the State law will carry- 
ing out the purposes of these insured loan 
programs, he may pay (without regard to the 
adjusted family income of the borrower) an 
administrative cost allowance to the lender 
in an amount not exceeding 1 percent per 
annum over the term of the loan, The ad- 
ministrative cost allowance would be paid 
only on loans insured prior to November 1, 
1968. The allowance would be treated like a 
payment of the interest subsidy insofar as 
the contractual rights of the lender are con- 
cerned, The allowance would be included 
with the interest subsidy for purposes of the 
3 percent limitation on the interest subsidy 
during the repayment period. 


SECTION 3. FEDERAL GUARANTEE OF STUDENT 
LOANS INSURED UNDER NON-FEDERAL PRO- 
GRAMS 
This section would amend section 428 of 

the Higher Education Act of 1965, and re- 

lated sections, so as to authorize the Com- 
missioner to enter into a guarantee agree- 
ment with any State or nonprofit private in- 
surer, which has an agreement with the Com- 
missioner with respect to payments to reduce 
student interest costs. Under such an agree- 
ment the Commissioner would be authorized 
to reimburse the insurer in an amount equal 
to 80 percent of the amount expended by it 
in discharge of its insurance obligation, in- 
curred under its loan insurance program, 
with respect to losses (resulting from the 
default, death, or permanent and total dis- 
ability of the student borrower) on the un- 
paid balance of the principal (other than 
interest added to principal) of any insured 
loan with respect to which a portion of the 
interest is payable by the Commissioner (or 
would be payable if the borrower’s adjusted 
family income did not exceed $15,000). The 
guarantee agreement would set forth admin- 
istrative and fiscal procedures necessary 
(among other things) to assure that due 
diligence would be exercised in the collection 
of loans insured under the program, would 
provide for making reports and keeping rec- 
ords, and an equitable share (determined 
under regulations) of any collections on de- 
faulted loans with respect to which the Com- 
missioner has made payment under the guar- 
antee agreement would be paid to the 

Commissioner. No guarantee premium would 

be charged. 

To the extent provided by regulations, a 
guarantee agreement could contain provi- 
sions permitting any forbearance for the 
benefit of the student borrower mutually 
upon by borrower, lender, and insurer. A 
lender or insurer would not be required to 
collect any loan from the estate of a deceased 
borrower or from a permanently and totally 
disabled borrower. 

The guarantee would also extend to in- 
sured loans under the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, or under the National Vocational 
Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965, out- 
standing upon enactment of the bill, but 
only with respect to defaults occurring on 
or after the execution of the guarantee 
agreement (or, if later, after its effective 
date). Losses under the guarantee would be 
made payable from the student loan insur- 
ance fund under section 431 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. The guarantee would 
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not be available to those insurers which are 
precluded by State statute or regulation from 
using the Federal guarantee in lieu of a 
portion of its reserve fund. 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the chairman of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee a question 
concerning the position of the House on 
the amendment which I offered, which 
eia parua 3 restricting 

eral fun students participatin 
in illegal activities. i i g 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, let me 
say to my distinguished friend from 
Iowa, I well realize the great interest in 
this Chamber in the amendment offered 
by the gentleman. That amendment is 
a part of the higher education bill 
3 in 8 oe no doubt we will 

muc e over it. It wil 
considered. e 

So far as I am concerned, I have always 
defended the position of the House. That 
would be my position on the gentleman's 
amendment. I do not know what will be 
the final outcome. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I appreciate the state- 
ment by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
I certainly hope that he will confer with 
the conferees, and that they also will 
sustain the position of the House. Sup- 
port received from throughout this coun- 
try indicates the public's sentiment. They 
want a strong law. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to th 
from Missouri, eee 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. 

I appreciate the statement by the dis- 
tinguished chairman. For the benefit of 
all Members as well as my own informa- 
tion, do I correctly understand that by 
this legislative action, for which the gen- 
tleman asks unanimous consent at this 
time; we are in essence just Passing a 
continuing action to make in order the 
guaranteed loans for those who must 
have these loans to continue their higher 
education under the act as it is now, 
with the possible exception of increasing 
the rate of interest? 

: Mr. PERKINS. Truthfully it is just a 
little more than that, I would think, be- 
cause under the continuing resolution 
we can go along at the present level. 
The real purpose here is to increase the 
interest rate to 7 percent, so that the 
banks will make loans. We do not have 
that 7-percent provision in the existing 
rake We have 6 percent as the maximum 
rate. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I believe the distinguished chair- 
man made that perfectly clear, and was 
forthright in his initial statement. What 
I am really getting at is this: by accept- 
ing this portion of the Senate amend- 
ments, there is nothing else in the legis- 
lative action requested at this time, which 
would further prejudice the managers 
on the part of the House in the con- 
ference. 
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Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. Any 
action by the conferees when the con- 
ference report is adopted will supersede 
everything we are doing. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, as I under- 
stand this, it is timely, erstwhile, and 
noteworthy, and I commend the com- 
mittee. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I would certainly 
agree with the distinguished chairman 
of our committee as to the need for this 
legislation. There are about a half mil- 
lion young people in this country who 
rely on these guaranteed loans. If this 
bill is not approved today and we recess 
and do not come back until after Labor 
Day there would be total chaos in the 
loan application program, keeping in 
mind the fact that many of these young- 
sters start their college programs as early 
as the middle of August. I certainly urge 
the House to approve this action today 
without delay. 

I do want to ask the chairman a ques- 
tion. We have in this House passed a 
vocational education bill unanimously, 
without a dissenting vote, and the other 
body passed a similar bill without a dis- 
senting vote. We have not gone to con- 
ference on the vocational education bill 
simply because we have been waiting to 
get the higher education bill out of the 
way first. 

May I have assurance from the distin- 
guished chairman that the first order of 
business, immediately upon clearing up 
the higher education program, is going 
to be a conference on the vocational edu- 
cation bill, so that we can move the voca- 
tional education bill as quickly as pos- 
sible after the recess. 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, it will be my pur- 
pose to get the conference report on 
higher education out of the way at the 
earliest possible moment. Not until we 
get the higher education conference out 
of the way will we go to conference on 
vocational education. But we will use a 
high degree of diligence and will go to 
conference soon thereafter and in ample 
time to get the vocational education 
bill through. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to have this assurance from 
the father of the whole new concept of 
vocational education in this country, the 
gentleman from Kentucky. I do hope we 
will approve his measure today. 

Mr. PERKINS, I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. I know he would not think 
for a moment I would let an important 
bill of that nature die. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio for yielding. 

I should like to propound a couple of 
short questions to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS]. 

Is my understanding correct, Mr. 
Speaker, that there was no possibility 
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of the conference reaching agreement 
before recess? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. We 
tried in good faith, and it was just 
impossible. 

Mr. DORN. The action proposed by the 
distinguished chairman this morning 
would permit the banks to go ahead and 
make loans? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct, 

Mr. DORN. Prior to our return from 
the recess? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. DORN. And this action will make 
it possible for students who never at- 
tended an institution of higher learning 
before, where such institution convenes 
in August, to go ahead and have these 
loans made available to them? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. I hope 
they will start tomorrow. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I do so to 
ask the chairman of the committee one 
question. The action we are taking here 
today would have no effect whatsoever 
on the action the House took the other 
day in eliminating from this bill some 
things that some of us thought were 
objectionable; will it? For instance, the 
hiring of people without limitation on 
salary. What we do here today will not 
affect that amendment at all? 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman is 100 
percent correct. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I just wanted 
to be sure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING DIRECT ASSISTANCE 
TO AND SPECIAL SERVICES FOR 
INAUGURAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 18040) to 
amend the Federal Property Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
to authorize the rendering of direct as- 
sistance to and performance of special 
services for the Inaugural Committee. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 18040 

Be it enacted in the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section 210(a) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 490(a)) is further 
amended by inserting immediately after 
paragraph (14) thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(15) to render direct assistance to and 
perform special services for the Inaugural 
Committee (as defined in the Act of August 
6, 1956, 70 Stat. 1049) during an inaugural 
period in connection with Presidential inau- 
gural operations and functions, including 
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employment of personal services without re- 
gard to the civil service and classification 
laws; provide Government-owned and leased 
space for personnel and parking; pay over- 
time to guard and custodial forces; erect and 
remove stands and platforms; provide and 
operate first-aid stations; provide furniture 
and equipment; and provide other incidental 
services in the discretion of the Administra- 
tor.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 5, after the word by“ in- 
sert the following: “striking the word ‘and’ 
at the end of paragraph (13), striking the 
period at the end of paragraph (14) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘; and’, and”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a similar Senate bill (S. 
3416) to amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize the rendering of 
direct assistance to and performance of 
special services for the Inaugural Com- 
mittee. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 3416 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section 210(a) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 490(a)) is further 
amended by inserting immediately after par- 
agraph (14) thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(15) to render direct assistance to and 
perform special services for the Inaugural 
Committee (as defined in the Act of August 
6, 1956, 70 Stat. 1049) during an inaugural 
period in connection with Presidential in- 
augural operations and functions, including 
employment of personal services without re- 
gard to the civil service and classification 
laws; provide Government owned and leased 
space for personnel and parking; pay over- 
time to guard and custodial forces; erect 
and remove stands and platforms; provide 
and operate first-aid stations; provide furni- 
ture and equipment; and provide other in- 
cidental services in the discretion of the Ad- 
ministrator.” 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROOKS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brooxs: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 3416 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions of 
H.R. 18040 as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 18040) was 
laid on the table. 
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EXTENDING PERIOD OF AUTHORI- 
ZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR ALLOCATIONS AND GRANTS 
FOR COLLECTION AND PUBLICA- 
TION OF DOCUMENTARY SOURCE 
MATERIAL OF HISTORICAL SIG- 
NIFICANCE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2060) to 
amend section 503(f) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 to extend for a period of 5 
years the authorization to make approp- 
priations for allocations and grants for 
the collection and publication of docu- 
mentary sources significant to the history 
of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, would the gentleman ex- 
plain why it is necessary to continue this 
$500,000 annual expenditure for this 
“publication and collection of documen- 
tary material”? I understand that it is 
now a going concern and that it will lapse 
if such action is not taken. In the past 
few years has the money been appropri- 
ated and expended and, if not, why do we 
continue in this mount, and what is the 
ultimate purpose of this over and above 
the Library of Congress or regular func- 
tions of the National Archives? 

Mr. BROOKS. I am delighted to an- 
swer the question which has been pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. I wish to point out two or three 
things to my distinguished friend from 
Missouri. One of them is the fact that 
this bill is the extension of the historical 
document preservation program of the 
National Historical Publications Com- 
mission in conjunction with the National 
Archives of the United States. 

The essential and critical point is that 
more than one-half of the money used 
for the preservation of these documents 
which have to do with the history of this 
Nation is made up of contributions of 
private funds. We use the Federal money 
to both help pay for the work and to 
assure that the programs’ financial sup- 
port will be coordinated and continuous. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would extend 
that authorization only for a 5-year 
period. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has never 
funded the full $500,000 authorization. 
I want to make that clear to my distin- 
guished colleague. The maximum funded 
since 1964 has been $350,000 a year—or a 
total of $1,400,000. During this same pe- 
riod the commission has applied a total 
of $4,805,064 in donated funds to the 
preservation of historical documents. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, I thank him. Do 
I understand that if the money is au- 
thorized and appropriated and is not 
needed in view of private contributions, 
that it would not be used and returned 
to the Treasury? 

Mr. BROOKS. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
S. 2060 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
503 (f) of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, 63 Stat. 377, as 
amended (44 U.S.C. 393), is amended by sub- 
stituting the word “nine” for the word “four” 
in the phrase “for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and each of the four succeed- 
ing fiscal years“. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


FISHERMEN’S PROTECTIVE ACT OF 
1967 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2269) to 
amend the act of August 27, 1954, rela- 
tive to the unlawful seizure of fishing 
vessels of the United States by foreign 
countries. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I assume the gentle- 
man will take a brief time to explain this 
bill. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman has the 
right to reserve the right to object and 
if the gentleman will yield to me I shall 
be most happy to undertake to provide 
a brief explanation of this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, as my good friend will 
recall, recently the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries reported to 
this body a substantially similar bill, 
H.R. 4451, which provided for two things: 
it would establish a fund to be partly 
financed through contributions by com- 
mercial fishermen for insurance against 
seizures and the damages stemming from 
seizures. Approximately one-third of this 
fund is made up through those contri- 
butions. It is anticipated that it will be 
financed through contributions of the 
fishermen themselves and the balance 
would come from the Government for 
those whose vessels are seized. 

This is for fishermen who have their 
vessels seized while fishing on the high 
seas outside the 12-mile limit of foreign 
nations such as for instance while fish- 
ing off the coast of some of the South 
American nations. They assert a 200- 
mile fisheries limit. Second, the legis- 
lation did not provide for the withhold- 
ing of foreign assistance, either in whole 
or in part, as provided under S. 2269. 
Subsequently, the Senate considered and 
passed the bill, S. 2269, which is some- 
what similar to H.R. 4451. It established 
a fund similar to this and would provide 
for the withholding of foreign aid to 
those countries that seized American 
vessels. 

The only thing the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries did was to 
amend the legislation to provide for with- 
holding of some of the foreign assistance 
to the seizing nation in the amount of 
the fines placed against the operator of 
these vessels and the fishermen whose 
vessels are seized. These are the facts of 
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the matter and this is what the bill 
proposes to do. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the gentleman will agree with me that 
this seizure of fishing vessels on the high 
seas, for instance, 200 miles off the coast 
of Ecuador—does not the gentleman 
agree with me that this is piracy? 

Mr. DINGELL. I thoroughly agree with 
the gentleman. It is highly improper. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
any idea when this Government is going 
to put a stop to such business? 

Mr. DINGELL, I am not able to com- 
ment upon that question at the moment. 
I would be most pleased to give my friend, 
the gentleman from Iowa, an answer to 
that question but I am not a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. We on 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries are simply doing the best we 
can on the committee to see that our 
vessels are able to fish on the high seas 
in the manner in which they have been 
accustomed and to preserve our historical 
right to fish on the high seas in these 
areas, 

Mr. GROSS. The great need is to put 
some starch into the backbone of the 
State Department. To that end it cer- 
tainly needs to be reorganized. We need 
officials there who are interested in what 
happens to the citizens of the United 
States. 

I am not going to oppose this bill, but 
I believe it is wrong in some respects. I 
have never supported foreign aid, as the 
gentleman well knows, not that I would 
not have given a minimal amount of for- 
eign aid to certain countries, but I be- 
lieve it is absolutely wrong to put money 
in the hands of a government and then, 
when it commits an act of piracy on the 
high seas, turn around and in effect take 
from the pockets of the taxpayers of this 
country through the medium of foreign 
aid, the money to pay the fine, indemnifi- 
cation, or ransom. I just believe that 
procedure is wrong. 

I believe that, if necessary, this Gov- 
ernment ought to stage naval maneuvers 
off the coasts of countries which are in 
the habit of seizing American fishing 
vessels, and then if they accost and seize 
American fishing vessels on the high seas, 
take forceful action—blow them out of 
the water if that is what we have to 
do—in order to stop them from confiscat- 
ing such vessels, and imprisoning their 
crews. 

We are getting down to the end of the 
road in this business of piracy. I thought 
we had had a stomach full over in North 
Korea, but apparently not, Now we come 
along, and propose to subsidize insurance 
and subsidize payments to these govern- 
ments for acts of piracy on the high seas. 

I do not like it, but I do not know of 
any other remedy until somehow or other 
we can clean out the State Department 
and get some people over there who are 
interested in protecting Americans in 
their legitimate use of the high seas. 

Mr. DINGELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am well aware that the 
gentleman is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and I believe this 
bill will afford the gentleman a tool so he 
can get at the bottom of this matter. 

I hope very sincerely that he will re- 
view this matter with great care with the 
State Department, and determine how 
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these funds will have to be administered. 
I believe the State Department will uti- 
lize the whole provisions in this bill and 
the gentleman will have an opportunity 
to see what the State Department is 
doing with regard to protecting these 
fishermen. And I believe this would be a 
very valuable service. As I say, I believe 
this bill affords the gentleman the tool 
with which to accomplish his purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has men- 
tioned the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and I am a member of it. The commit- 
tee spends most of its time devising ways 
of getting rid of the taxpayers’ money 
through the giveaway programs around 
the world. The Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs ought to be holding hearings and 
investigating a dozen matters of impor- 
tance to the American people that I can 
almost give you out of mind right now. 
This we ought to be doing, and are not 
doing, I regret to say. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL, I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio, but I do not 
have control of the time. 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make inquiry as to whether or not 
this bill in essence does not provide 
money which is going to be used to pay 
the ransom for the return of these ships. 

Mr. GROSS. I would suggest that the 
gentleman address his question to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Of course the answer to 
the question asked by the gentleman 
from Ohio is No, it does not. This simply 
compensates the American fishermen in 
part under the insurance program for his 
loss, and also there are certain specified 
amounts set out in the bill, including the 
cost of fines, seizures, loss of gear, and 
other losses that are reimbursable. The 
whole question is as to whether we are 
going to protect our commercial fishing 
industry—and I might add that I do not 
have any in my district. The bill is quite 
important. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, are we not providing the 
wherewithal by which these people may 
in essence ransom the ship? 

Mr. DINGELL. No, what we are actu- 
ally doing is authorizing a method to 
handle these matters that I have men- 
tioned, covered by this bill, so that these 
costs will be recouped in foreign aid to 
the nations concerned. 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa, has expressed quite some concern 
about some of these programs in foreign 
aid, and he will have a chance to discuss 
them when the foreign aid bill comes up. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object since that is the order of 
the day around here. 

I have heard the gentleman from Iowa 
make certain statements that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs ought to be 
holding hearings right now on things 
that he says are wrong with the State 
Department. 

As chairman of the State Department 
Subcommittee, I will invite the gentle- 
man to come over any time he wants to 
and testify. But he had better have his 
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facts because I am going to ask a few 
questions. 

I am a little tired of people making 
statements around here about how rotten 
the State Department is and how many 
things are wrong with it. I am sure there 
are things wrong with it and I am sure 
there always will be because it cannot be 
perfect. But if the gentleman knows any- 
thing of any national import or even of 
any importance at all wrong with it, you 
come in and I will set up a hearing for 
you tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. For an opener let us have 
a hearing as to why the Secretary of 
State refuses to extradite a labor goon 
to Canada who was convicted in that 
country for a criminal act and sentenced 
to 5 years. 

Mr. HAYS. I do not know that that is 
a very overriding matter. You only want 
to substitute your judgment for that of 
the Secretary. But you are talking about 
so many things that are wrong with the 
State Department. 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, you want to pick and 
choose? 

Mr. HAYS. Why do you not get to be 
Secretary of State? You are just ques- 
tioning his judgment and that is not 
anything that is wrong with the State 
Department. 

If the Republicans win the election, I 
hope they pick you for Secretary of State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 1093) to 
amend and clarify the reemployment 
provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment of the 
Senate thereto, and consider the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 4, after line 7, insert: 

“Sec. 2. Section 3551 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘, to 
be restored to the position held when ordered 
to duty.’ and by substituting in leu thereof 
the following: ‘within the time limits speci- 
fied in section 9(g) of the Military Selective 
Service Act of 1967 (50 U.S.C. App. 459(g)), 
to be restored to the position held by him 
when ordered to duty. However, a Reserve or 
member of the National Guard who leaves 
a position for which the salary is disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives is entitled on 
release from active duty to be restored only 
under the provisions of section 459(g) of 
title 50, appendix, United States Code.’” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Nli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PRICE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Price of Illinois moves to concur in 
the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment as follows: On page 4, line 18, 
delete “459(g)” and substitute “459”. 


The motion was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AGAINST TEAGUE AMENDMENT 
TO FOOD STAMP BILL 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the limitation on debate on the Teague 
amendment to the food stamp bill (H.R. 
18249), I was not able to speak against 
it, though I was on my feet at the time 
of limitation of debate. I voted against it, 
but there was no way to get a separate 
vote on this very repressive amendment 
since it became merged with the Sullivan 
substitute, which I supported. 

I cannot, however, let my opposition 
to this amendment remain unspoken. 
The amendment establishes governmen- 
tal policy to starve a child to make his 
father cross a picket line. It also, un- 
justly and discriminatorily, creates an 
express discrimination against unionists 
on strike and students. All persons should 
be treated alike under the Federal guide- 
lines and State administration, which to- 
gether, afford adequate machinery to 
prevent abuse. 

The amendment was a gratuitous slap 
at the working man and the student. 


EXTENSION OF FOOD AND AGRICUL- 
TURE ACT OF 1965 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17126) to amend the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 17126, with 
Mr. NATCHER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoacE] had 15 minutes 
remaining and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. BricHER] had 15 min- 
utes remaining. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. FOLEY]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 17126, a bill to extend 
for 1 year the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965. 

I was a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry when this origi- 
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nal legislation, the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1965, was enacted by the 89th 
Congress. It was our effort at that time 
to write a basic farm bill which would 
correct many of the problems which had 
plagued the farm program over the 
years, and to bring some measure of 
security and stability to farm programs 
that had been subjected to legislative 
revision every year or two: 

We did not succeed perfectly, No com- 
mittee succeeds in such an effort with 
absolute perfection. But I do think that it 
can be said that in the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965, the extension of 
which we consider today, has met with 
greater acceptance in areas of agricul- 
ture as diverse as feed grains, dairy, 
wheat, cotton, and rice, than any pre- 
vious legislation in our history. 

Any Member in this Chamber who has 
any doubt about the fact that the Ameri- 
can agricultural community supports this 
basic legislation could consult any farm 
organization in this country, save one. 
Farmers support these programs through 
their organizations and by their partici- 
pation which, in my State, approaches 98 
percent in wheat, for example. 

I have heard Members stand in the 
well and state that there are 100,000 
farmers leaving the farms and going to 
the cities each year, or that the prices 
of farm commodities have dropped in 
some instances, or that parity has not 
been achieved in other instances. The 
fact is that agriculture does have its 
problems, but not because of this legis- 
lation, Indeed, without it, the problems 
of agriculture would be vastly greater, as 
everyone familiar with the agricultural 
and rural scene knows very well. 

Some of my friends may be concerned 
that this program does not serve the in- 
terests of those in urban areas. What we 
contend is that these programs support 
consumers fully as much as they support 
the agricultural economy. Without these 
programs, without some control over the 
tremendous capacity of the United 
States to produce agriculture products, 
we would see an immediate and quick 
depression in agricultural areas all over 
the United States. Such a result would 
inevitably be the death of many existing 
farm operations, and the development 
of larger and larger corporate farms. 

It is just inevitable that this process, 
which exists to some extent today, would 
be immensely accelerated by the failure 
of this legislation. The ultimate conse- 
quence of increased prices. would force 
the consumer to pay more, not less, in 
the marketplace than he pays today. 

The cost of wheat that goes into a 
loaf of bread is so fractional that I could 
say with certainty that if we gave away 
wheat, it would not substantially reduce 
the price of the bread to the consumer. 
But we do have it in our power, by de- 
feating this legislation, to encourage, if 
not to precipitate, an agricultural de- 
pression, which would have dangerous 
impact on the national economy as a 
whole. 

So it is in the interest of the entire 
economy rural, industrial, and urban 
of the country to support this measure. I 
want also to say something about the 
proposals that undoubtedly will be made 
to limit payments. I have the greatest 
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respect for the capacity and ability of 
some of the Members who have offered 
the limitation measures before. I think 
they know very much what they are 
about. Many of them are enemies of the 
program, and its present character. They 
know once these limitations are enacted, 
the program will be killed. They know 
that we cannot hope to limit production 
if we have payment limitations which 
drive the larger producers out of the pro- 
gram. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. POAGE, Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from Washington 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. FOLEY, So, Mr. Chairman, I espe- 
cially urge those of my colleagues who 
come from the urban areas not to be de- 
ceived by the suggestions that payment 
limitations are reasonable and proper. 
They have no relevance to anything but 
slow death of this legislation, A payment 
limitation of $10,000 or $15,000 or $20,000 
would inevitably kill the program as it 
exists. They would be better advised to 
vote against the bill than to vote for a 
payment limitation. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY, I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
my colleague from Washington to know 
that he has to say it better than he is 
saying it in order to satisfy the people in 
my district. When some people are 
getting $100,000 and $250,000, I cannot 
tell my people what the gentleman just 
said in order to solve their problem. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is al- 
ways interesting to me that Members 
complain about $100,000 payments and 
then urge a limitation of $10,000 or 
$15,000. 

The other body proposed a limita- 
tion of $75,000—which I personally 
would oppose as against the philosophy 
and theory of the program—but it 
makes more sense—than. the proposals 
to go from a $100,000 or a $200,000 pay- 
ment down to a limitation of $10,000 or 
$20,000. 

These payments represent a contract 
payment for taking land out of produc- 
tion. When we condemn land for pub- 
lic purposes or we condemn land for 
Government construction, we do not say 
that no single owner of property will be 
paid more than $10,000 or $20,000. Gov- 
ernment contracts with industry do not 
limit the payments any one corporation 
or business may receive. 

The fact of the matter is that this 
program is designed to limit production 
by paying the producers who voluntarily 
accept limitations on production. If we 
exclude the producers who produce 
more than a certain amount of produc- 
tion, we are not going to keep the pro- 
gram in operation. 

If it fails those who will suffer are 
small farmers those connected directly 
with the agricultural economy and 
paradoxically the urban consumer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional. minute. 


July 31, 1968 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Will the gentleman 
please explain to me how he figures the 
consumers will benefit as a result of this 
scheme? 

Mr. FOLEY. The consumers benefit 
because, unfortunately, the price of 
American farm products is below a parity 
level which would give farmers a reason- 
able return on their investment. To some 
extent the slack is taken up by this pro- 
gram. 

At the same time the consumer in this 
country pays the lowest proportion of his 
income for food of any consumer in the 
Western World. 

If this program fails, we are going to 
have a massive depression in the farm 
area, which will result temporarily in a 
very sharp drop of farm prices. But this 
will not be passed on to the consumer. 
The reorganization of farm agriculture 
to a larger corporate basis will be quick 
and brutal, resulting in a far more easily 
administered market. Increased prices 
in the marketplace will be inevitable. 
The consumer will pay more to a larger, 
more centralized, and far better orga- 
nized corporate agriculture. To me that 
is not an attractive prospect. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri, 

Mr, HUNGATE, Mr, Chairman, I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks made by 
the gentleman in the well and commend 
the gentleman for his outstanding state- 
ment on this difficult problem. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation was de- 
veloped as a result of trial and error 
over the years, starting with the original 
farm action programs during the dark 
depression days of the early thirties, and 
extending through drought, war, and 
peace, and numerous other emergencies. 
Each new program took into account the 
experiences gained under previous pro- 
grams, and so this 1965 law had an out- 
standing advantage: It provided a 4-year 
program for planning by farmers instead 
of an authorization which had to be re- 
newed and revised every 1 or 2 years. 

Largely because of this 4-year authori- 
zation, the law has offered some measure 
of security, price stability, and flexibil- 
ity, while at the same time affording 
freedom of decision by the individual 
family farmer. It has enabled many of 
such farmers to remain on the land. 

The job which our farmers carry out 
with such casual excellence that we 
sometimes take the results for granted 
has provided for abundant production of 
food and fiber for our own people at 
the lowest cost to them in the world. It 
has insured ample supplies of farm prod- 
ucts for world export, including dona- 
tions to needy and underdeveloped 
countries. 

No one has been able to charge that 
this country lacks food in any amount 
that we could possibly require. 

But, if farmers are to continue pro- 
viding abundantly for all the Nation’s 
needs, we on our part must insure that 
they are able to plan and operate their 
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production plants with at least a small 
amount of assurance. 

That is why I urge the extension of this 
legislation now. 

I need only remind you of past experi- 
ence. The act of 1965 was developed after 
long and extensive hearings, and it was 
not actually enacted into law until No- 
vember 3 of that year. 

The legislation as now in effect covers 
the crops through 1969, but the planting 
of next year’s wheat crop starts in some 
sections as early as July. So the major 
part of the 1969 wheat crop will be 
planted during the fall of 1968—this year. 
And the 1970 wheat crop will go into the 
ground during the summer and fall of 
1969. 

If extension of the 1965 act were de- 
layed until the next session of Congress, 
time would be short in which to pass such 
legislation and for farmers to adjust 
their cropping plans. A 4-year extension 
is needed to provide adequate planning. 
It is the same length of time we afford 
other necessary programs. Most farmers 
need financing and most of it cannot be 
done on a l-year basis. Do not penalize 
our most productive minority. Agricul- 
ture is the Nation’s basic industry. And 
farm programs are the basic foundation 
on which to build a sound farm economy. 

Let us meet our responsibility by pro- 
viding effective assistance to farmers in 


working toward a stable and prosperous: 


agriculture and Nation. And let us do it 
now. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Fifty-five Members are present, uot a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 298] 
Baring Gardner Miller, Calif. 
Battin Garmatz Morse, Mass. 
Blackburn Goodell Pike 
Blanton Hansen, Idaho Rarick 
Bolton Hawkins Resnick 
Burke, Fla Hébert Rhodes, Ariz. 
Cramer Herlong Rhodes, Pa. 
Davis, Wis Holland Schweiker 
Dole Irwin Springer 
Evins, Tenn Jarman Teague, Calif. 
Fallon Karsten Waggonner 
Flood Kirwan Watson 
Frelinghuysen Lipscomb Wright 


Fulton, Tenn. Lukens 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. NatcHer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 17126, and finding itself with- 
out.a quorum, he had directed the roll to 
be called, when 391 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. BEL- 
CHER]. 

Mr, BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I find myself in a rather 
peculiar situation today. The President 
of the United States is against my posi- 
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tion. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
against my position. The chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture is 
against my position. The majority lead- 
ership is against my position. And the 
minority leadership is against my po- 
sition. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Under those condi- 
tions, would the gentleman insist on 
making his speech? 

Mr. BELCHER. I just want to make my 
position clear. I supported the 1-year ex- 
tension. At the beginning of this year 
the chairman and I had several conver- 
sations concerning the fact of whether or 
not there would be any farm legislation 
this year. I tried to convince the chair- 
man and I tried to convince the Secretary 
of Agriculture that, in view of the fact 
that. this was an election year, it would 
be a poor time to try to do anything 
about a farm bill. 

Later on the chairman decided that 
we had to do something. The chairman 
favors making the present program per- 
manent. I was against the program in 
its inception and I am still against the 
present program. However, I discussed 
the subject with the chairman and sug- 
gested to him that it might be possible 
to get an agreement on a 1-year exten- 
sion on the present bill. I would favor a 
1-year extension of the present bill be- 
cause I think it would give a little run- 
ning room before we have to bring out 
a new bill. 

So we proceeded on that idea. The 
other body passed a 4-year extension. 
I have been assured by the other body 
that they will accept nothing less than 
a 4-year extension. I am not going to 
support and pass out a 1-year bill here 
knowing that a bill much longer than 
that will come back to the House from 
the conference. I know that the chair- 
man has stated, and I know honestly 
that he will try to maintain the position 
of the House. But the chairman is going 
to be under the pressure of the majority 
leadership, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the President of the United States. 

I have loved, cherished, and respected 
my chairman for 18 years. I have en- 
joyed working with him. I have enjoyed 
working with him in the past 2 years. He 
is a man of his word. 

But the thing that surprised me was 
before we went to the Rules Committee 
with the food stamp plan, the Speaker 
assured the chairman that the farm bill 
would come up first. With that assur- 
rance, the chairman of the committee 
decided we could go to the Rules Com- 
mitte and get a rule on the food stamp 
plan. We did that. But the food stamp 
plan came up first. I do not know where 
the signals got crossed. 

What surprised me more than ever, 
the chairman introduced a bill suggested 
by the Secretary of Agriculture which 
provided $20 million additional author- 
ization for this coming year. 

The Secretary of Agriculture then ap- 
peared before the committee, without 
any notice whatsoever to the chairman of 
the committee, and advocated the Sulli- 
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van bill. That almost knocked the chair- 
man off his chair. He got rather irked 
about it, and he was not happy about it, 
so he proceeded to get the Committee on 
Agriculture to disregard the Sullivan bill 
and pass out the chairman’s bill, which 
came out almost unanimously. The 
chairman then came to the floor with 
the food stamp plan and did not raise 
a little finger and never opened his 
mouth to defend the Poage bill against 
the Sullivan bill. 

I have known Texans all my life. Tex- 
ans do not surrender. Ever since the day 
of the Alamo, one of the characteristics 
of the Texan is that he will fight all over 
the lot but never surrender. So when the 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas, 
surrendered, I know he had tremendous 
pressure. I know he is going to have the 
same pressure when he gets into con- 
ference with this l-year bill. I do not 
know whether he will surrender this time, 
but I am not going to take a chance on 
it. I am not going to throw away the only 
weapon I have to prevent fastening on 
the farmers for 4 or 5 more years this 
present farm program. 

Do Members know that in the last 8 
years the Department of Agriculture has 
spent $63.5 billion, and do Members 
know that is more money than has been 
spent from the time when Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock to the day 
when Secretary Freeman was sworn in? 
That is almost $8 billion a year, and for 
that much money a year I think we ought 
to get more than $1.15 per bushel for 
wheat. 

When the chairman says to me, I 
would like to see this program continued 
forever, permanently,” I just cannot 
understand why a program that costs $8 
billion should be continued when the 
farmer, according to his own statement, 
is in the worst shape he has been in in 
20 long years. Yet the chairman says he 
would like to just to continue to give 
the farmer the very same thing. 

I do not know whether I will be chair- 
man of the committee next year, or 
whether the present chairman will con- 
tinue, and I do not particularly care. I 
would just as soon work with the gentle- 
man from Texas as chairman and me as 
ranking minority member or vice versa, 
because the gentleman from Texas is the 
type of man I like to work with. 

I am trying to protect the gentleman 
from being put on that kind of spot in 
conference. He cannot protect himself 
but I am going to try to protect him, 

I insisted that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should apologize publicly to the 
chairman for changing signals, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture did apologize to 
the chairman publicly. 

If the farmers are leaving the farms— 
as they are—at the rate of 5 million 
farmers in the last 8 years, and they are 
being starved out at the rate of 600,000 or 
700,000 a year under this particular farm 
program, then I think it is fine that we 
passed the food stamp program yester- 
day, because the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri in the future is going to have many 
more farmers to feed if we keep this farm 

We have spent $63.5 billion, and the 
farmer is in the worst condition he has 
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been in during the past 20 years. Wheat 
is selling at $1.15 a bushel. If that is all 
the future we can offer the farmer, we 
destroy the last hope he has. 

I believe that hope to a man lots of 
times is worth as much as money. When 
@ man has no hope for the future, what 
incentive is there for a farmer to strug- 
gle on? 

I do not know, if I become chairman 
of the committee, whether we can get 
any better program than this. I do not 
believe we will get a worse one, because 
I do not believe this Congress will give 
us more than $8 billion a year continu- 
ously. I just do not believe that wheat 
will get much lower than $1.15 a bushel, 
which is the price this morning in my 
congressional district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

I have said many times that I do not 
accept the responsibilty for any single 
Member’s vote. I am just trying to give 
the facts. I believe the Members are en- 
titled to the facts. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Mappven] said the other day in the Rules 
Committee, “I did not know that those 
farm bills were going to cost so much 
money.” 

I know these farm programs are the 
most complicated things in the world. 
There are very few Members of this 
House who really understand the farm 
bills. They are completely complicated. 

I know the gentlemen on the other 
side merely walk into the Chamber and 
they vote for the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Well, I want to give them the facts 
this time, because in the coming cam- 
paign there may be some “eager beaver” 
in their districts who will give their 
constituents the facts, and I believe the 
Members ought to know those facts be- 
fore their constituents find them out. 

I am terribly sorry that the gentleman 
from Indiana got so badly trapped on 
these figures. 

I want to say that this will not hurt me, 
regardless of whether a 1-year bill or a 5- 
year bill is passed. Members should un- 
derstand that whatever it is extended, it 
will be 1 more year than what it is ex- 
tended. If we pass a 4-year bill, that will 
mean 5 years from December 31 before 
the Committee on Agriculture has to do 
anything about it. That will run through 
about three congressional elections and 
two presidential elections, and I will not 
have to face those headaches that we 
are bound to have to face. 

So, personally, it would probably be a 
great favor, and I probably would live 
longer, if this bill were passed to take 
the monkey right out of my lap. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I heard the 
gentleman a minute ago mention the 
possibility that he might be chairman 
of the committee come January. Would 
he not have an opportunity at that time 
to change anything that this Congress 
had done? 

Mr. BELCHER. The gentleman has 
served 20 years on this Committee on 
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Agriculture and he has never seen a farm 
bill changed yet before the expiration 
of it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I disagree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BELCHER. We cannot even pass a 
farm bill 30 minutes before the expira- 
tion of a farm act. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for another 
question? 

Mr. BELCHER. Yes; but do not ask me 
those foolish questions. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I will try to 
keep from asking embarrassing ques- 
tions. I will try to do that. 

Mr. BELCHER. I do not care how em- 
barrassing it is; just make it sensible. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. All right. Does 
the gentleman recall on the day that this 
bill was reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture whether or not there was 
an agreement entered into that some of 
us thought was binding, and which I 
thought the gentleman from Oklahoma 
was a party to? 

Mr. BELCHER, Yes, sir; we had an 
agreement that we would extend the 
agricultural program for 1 year, but ab- 
solutely knowing that there is no possi- 
ble chance to do that, I am not going now 
to throw away the only weapon on earth 
and let the majority go over there and 
bring back whatever type of bill they 
want. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Did you not 
have the same information that day that 
you have now? 

Mr. BELCHER. No, sir. At that time 
the information from the other body was 
that they would not even pass a farm 
bill this year. Since then they have passed 
a 4-year bill and since then I have been 
assured by the other body that they will 
not concede a single minute of that 4 
years. Now, I am not just that foolish 
that I am going to surrender the only 
weapon I have. If you want a 1-year bill, 
the best way on earth to get it is to stop 
this bill here today and then we will 
negotiate with the Senate. We cannot 
negotiate with the Senate if we send this 
bill over there and it goes to conference. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ARENDS. From what the chair- 
man said I was under the impression that 
if the House passed a 1-year bill he 
would let the conferees emphatically 
know this is exactly what the House 
wanted, but apparently from what you 
say an agreement has already been made 
that the conferees will accept a 3- or 
4-year bill. 

Mr. BELCHER. No, sir. I do not say 
that. 

Mr. ARENDS. Let me ask you this 
question: Have our conferees made a 
statement to the effect that they will 
rigorously support the House position of 
1-year extension and no more if such 
extension is voted. 

Mr. BELCHER. The conferees, as far 
as I know, have said that they will try to 
maintain the House version. I have gone 
to conference for years when we tried to 
maintain the House version, and not one 
time have we been able to do it. I also 
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know that I consider the chairman of 
this committee, one of the greatest au- 
thorities in the entire Congress on agri- 
cultural legislation. I think the chairman 
is one of the finest experts in the 
country. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self the remainder of the time. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. In yesterday's statement 
the gentleman from Texas said—and I 
really appreciate his clarifying his 
position: 

The other body has indeed passed a 4-year 
bill. Actually, an amendment to reduce this 
time limit lost by a tie vote and a proposal 
to write a 1-year limitation in the bill would 
have carried in that body by a change of 
only seven votes, I think it is clear that there 
is considerable sentiment in that body for 
the 1-year provision which is contained in 
the House bill and that we could rather 
confidently expect an acceptance of this term 
in conference. 


Is it the gentleman’s position that his 
position is for a 1-year bill when he 
goes to conference? 

Mr. POAGE. The chairman is saying 
that he is going to carry out the will of 
this House in whatever it votes. I am 
going to stand with that position clear to 
the end. If this House wil] vote 1 year, as 
I think they will, then I am going to 
vote for 1 year. I am going to support 
1 year right on through. 

Of course, if this House votes other- 
wise, I will follow the wishes of the 
House. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BELCHER. I would say to the 
chairman that if he would fail to come 
back with a bill—unless he can come 
back with a 1-year bill I think then 
that possibly we can get a 1-year bill, 
but my understanding is—— 

Mr. POAGE. I think I have said enough 
on this. I frankly feel that when my 
veracity is challenged, as it seems it has 
been today, I think I have said all that 
I care to say to the gentleman from 
Illinois. My intention is to do the best 
I can and to honestly represent the will 
of this House. I doubt that my reaction 
is very different from that of most Mem- 
bers whose integrity has been ques- 
tioned. It is indeed rather disconcerting 
to have one’s friend of many years ask 
you to take warm blood and write out 
a pledge here on the floor. I think I have 
made my position as plain as could be 
expected of an honest man. If you think 
I am dishonest, I want you to vote 
against me, because I do not want you 
to vote for it if you think I am dis- 
honest. 

Mr. BELCHER. I do not say that the 
chairman is dishonest. I just want to 
know how long you are going to stay put, 
but you do not say that you will stay 
put if it means killing the bill. 

Mr. POAGE. I said I was going to con- 
tinue to represent the expressed will of 
the House all the way through. Now, 
that is as far as Iam going. I believe that 
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that is all my friend would want when 
he thinks this through. Now, I could get 
on my knees right here, and cross my 
heart, but I do not believe my friend 
from Oklahoma would really want me to 
do that. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not yield any fur- 
ther. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I will yield to the gentle- 
man in just a moment, but I do think 
there are some other things which ought 
to be said. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I want to say 
this, because at the time we made the 
agreement in the committee all of us 
who voted for that bill to come out said 
we would support a 1-year bill without 
any amendments, and the gentleman 
from Oklahoma was a party to that 
agreement. But since he has made the 
statement which he has made here today 
that he does not intend to abide by the 
statement he made that day, I consider 
myself released from my commitment to 
stand by a 1-year bill and I am going as 
far as I can in my effort to extend the 
bill as long as I can. I was prepared to 
vote for a 1-year bill, but since the state- 
ment has been made by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, I do not know that I 
will do that. 

Mr. POAGE. I was a party to that 
agreement and I am standing by the 
agreement I made regardless of how 
many others might feel they are justified 
in changing their position. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman has 
just expressed my sentiments. I made 
the same agreement and I am standing 
by it. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I, too, am going 
to stand by my commitment. 

Mr. POAGE. I am standing by it, and 
I think the Committee will stand by it. 
I hope we will not all have to testify to 
that fact. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is entirely 
clear that this Committee is going to 
stand by what we agreed upon. I think 
this Committee is going to stand by it all 
the way through. I think the majority of 
the House is going to vote for a l-year 
program. I think we will come up with 
a 1-year bill. 

However, Mr. Chairman, the impor- 
tant thing is do we want a bill at all and 
why do we want a bill? 

I think it is much more important 
than arguing about who is going to stand 
by something. It is my opinion that all 
of us are honorable ladies and gentle- 
men, I am not questioning the veracity of 
anyone. I am simply suggesting that we 
need a farm bill very desperately. Why do 
we need it? Because the farmers are the 
poorest paid group in our economy. They 
are the only substantial group which 
has received no increase—and I said no 
increase—in their selling prices and 
wages. 

Mr. Chairman, farm prices today are 
lower on all of the major commodities 
of this land than they were a generation 
ago. This includes wheat, cotton, and 
corn. All are selling for less than they 
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did a generation ago. Farmers are having 
to buy in an administered market where 
they have to pay more for everything 
used in their operations and receive less 
for their wages and profits. I am not 
criticizing anyone, but if you are going 
to buy in an administered or protected 
market, you must have an opportunity 
to sell in such a market. 

It is clear that at this moment farmers 
must sell in a protective market where 
he must buy the necessities with which 
to operate. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmer must have 
the opportunity to sell in the same kind 
of market in which you sell your wages 
and your production of your manufac- 
tured products. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmer must have 
the same opportunity. If he were given 
an opportunity to buy in a completely 
free market, then I would say he should 
not have any kind of Government as- 
sistance or subsidy. 

Mr. Chairman, about 6 percent of our 
population lives on the farms today. Yet 
40 percent of the poverty of America 
is in the rural areas—40 percent of the 
total number of these people are earning 
less than $3,000 a year and are located in 
the rural areas, and yet they constitute 
only 6 percent of our population. Does 
not this indicate to the members of the 
Committee that there is something de- 
sperately wrong? The gentleman from 
Oklahoma, the ranking member on the 
committee, has just gotten through say- 
ing that the program has not made the 
farmers rich, and it certainly has not. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the hospitals of 
2 are full of sick people, are they 
not? 

Should we burn down our hospitals? 
Everybody in them is sick, we want the 
people to be well. Why maintain these 
institutions which have by this standard 
failed so completely? 

But the farm program has helped. It 
has not made all farmers well, but it has 
made them a whole lot better off than 
they were. And if we start today to cut 
off the blood transfusions that farmers 
are receiving under the present program 
we are jeopardizing the whole lifestream 
of agriculture. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the measure 
before us today that proposes to extend 
the Agriculture Act of 1965 even though 
the program is not due to expire until 
the end of next year, almost a year and a 
half away. 

I take the position I do because of my 
deep and abiding concern for the future 
of farming operations not only in my 
own congressional district but through- 
out our entire Nation as well. 

My mail from the farming community 
in the 16th Congressional District of 
Illinois reflects a keen disappointment 
with the present farm program. 

By all of the yardsticks by which one 
would measure the success of a program, 
the present Johnson administration- 
bred farm program has been a failure. 
Parity is the lowest it has been in three 
decades. Real farm income is down while 
farm costs are up. The cost-price 
squeeze is severe. In my own State of 
Illinois, net realized income per farm re- 
flecting today’s farm price levels dropped 
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by about 20 percent last year. This is a 
fantastic setback when one considers 
how important one year’s operations are 
to the next. I find that many current 
prices lend little encouragement to 
farmers that this situation is likely to 
improve in the near future. Just this 
afternoon I conferred with one of the 
farmers in my district who discribed his 
discouragement over the lowest corn and 
wheat prices in many, many years. 

Our Nation’s farmers have been 
treated like second-class citizens for too 
long by the present administration 
whose record over the years has clearly 
shown it being involved in actions re- 
peatedly unfavorable or outright detri- 
mental to the farmer. This administra- 
tion, with the assent of the President 
and the sitting Secretary of Agriculture, 
has deliberately engaged in price de- 
pressing actions. The Secretary, I think, 
has rightfully been accused of engaging 
in dumping CCC stocks at crucial times 
which adversely affected farm prices. 
The administration, from the President 
on down, has engaged in trade manipu- 
lations that heaped insult on top of 
injury insofar as our farmers are con- 
cerned and many a family farm operator 
had his back pushed unfairly to the wall 
as a result. 

So I cannot help now but wonder about 
this gratuitous response on the part of 
this administration to commit so pre- 
maturely the farm economy to more of 
the same kind of program so full of farm 
failures and shortcomings. I cannot help 
but wonder about the sincerity of this 
administration’s Johnny-come-lately 
concern for the welfare of our farmers. 

Indeed, I question the motivation of 
this administration in the light of its 
sad farm record. 

I consider what this administration 
ploy of extending the present disastrous 
farm program is nothing more than an- 
other attempt to keep farmers locked up 
in economic stagnation while other sec- 
tors of our national economy advance by 
leaps and bounds. Therefore, I think it 
would be ill advised to pass this extension 
at this time. I look upon the proposal as 
an affront not only to our Nation’s 
farmers but as an affront as well to the 
new administration and the new Congress 
that will be elected in November. 

I think a new Congress and a new ad- 
ministration that will be elected in No- 
vember and which will be given a public 
mandate, should have the opportunity to 
apply new and fresh insights in writing 
a farm program to achieve the end result 
that our farmers will begin to share to 
a better and greater extent in our na- 
tional rate of economic growth. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, several 
days ago, I received a letter from the 
Secretary of Agriculture labeling the 
legislation we seek to extend today as 
“landmark” legislation. There is not any 
question, Mr. Chairman, that it will 
stand out as a monument to remind the 
American farmer that because of it and 
the manner in which it has been ad- 
ministered parity prices are lower than 
they have been since the depth of the 
depression in 1933 that the farm debt 
now is 17.3 percent of the farm assets. 
The farm price for wheat in 1968 was 
$1.24 per bushel—down 25 cents from 
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a year ago. The economic plight of the 
small farmer has been so desperate that 
many cry out that we abandon the whole 
program. I can understand their reason- 
ing—I cannot agree with their conclu- 
sion. 

The past 5 years will go down as the 
worst 5 years in the history of agricul- 
ture. While the economy of this coun- 
try has flourished—the earnings of la- 
bor increased and manufacturers profits 
have skyrocketed, the farmer has gone 
deeper into debt, received less for his 
products and a smaller percentage of the 
consumer dollar. Small farmers are 
earning $3 and $4 a day yet we pass a 
minimum wage law requiring that they 
pay at least $1.50 per hour. While the 
farmers receive less for their wheat than 
they received 30 years ago, the machin- 
ery they buy has skyrocketed in price. 
If the recent wage increase for steel 
workers is an indication, they will pay 
more next year and the year to follow. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot have a 
healthy economy without a healthy and 
prosperous agriculture. Take away the 
purchasing price of agriculture and you 
also endanger the wages of the city 
worker who produces what agriculture 
buys and agriculture now spends up- 
wards of $35 billion annually. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been one of the 
group who has been critical of this ad- 
ministration, its agricultural policies and 
the manner in which it has administered 
the farm program. I have looked forward 
to the day when we could develop a 
farm program that would give agricul- 
ture a fair price for its product—that 
would return to the farmer his control 
over his own operations. I do not think, 
however, that it would be wise to let 
this program expire, Neither do I think 
that it makes sense to continue it for 
another 4 years and then give this body 
an opportunity to duck its responsibili- 
ties for 4 more years. 

In my opinion a 1-year extension of 
the act is justified. In November, the 
people of this country will elect a new 
President and a new Congress. However, 
the new Congress will not convene until 
January 1969. We all know that it will 
take until the middle of March for it to 
really get down to business. 

In wheat particularly we need a 1-year 
extension. The 1969 winter wheat crop 
will be planted very shortly. The 1970 
crop will be planted a year from now. 
If the act is not extended now, wheat 
farmers will not be able to plan on the 
nature of the program that will affect 
them in 1970. 

Existing law requires a referendum 
to be held on the 1970 crop by the sum- 
mer of 1969. It seems unlikely to me that 
the new Congress and the new admin- 
istration will be able to organize and 
propose improved farm legislation by 
early summer of next year. I therefore 
urge that a 1-year bill be approved. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 17126, which would 
extend through 1970 the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965. 

I was greatly impressed yesterday with 
the lucid and forthright statement on 
this legislation made by the Agriculture 
Committee’s distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace], with 
whom I had the privilege of working on 
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that committee during the 88th and 89th 
Congresses. 

It is clear that we are called upon at 
this time, not to judge the merits or 
demerits of the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965, but merely to provide the Na- 
tion’s farmers a 1-year extension of the 
present program. The measure on the 
floor is definitely not designed in any 
way to preempt the task of forging an 
improved farm program. That task is 
left to a future administration and to 
a future Congress. 

Whether we are for or against this 
legislation, it can be said that we are 
all seeking a common goal—a stable and 
productive farm economy that brings to 
our farmers a fair share of the farm in- 
come. Today, we are not being asked to 
find the pathways which lead to that 
goal. We are merely being asked not to 
prejudice a future opportunity for the 
Nation’s farmers to reach that goal. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that farm operations require careful 
planning. Months before the first shoots 
of a new crop appear, the soil must be 
carefully prepared for planting. Months 
before the crop is harvested, the farmer 
is concerned with marketing problems. 
The proposal espoused by some that we 
ought to let the present farm program 
expire in 1969 so as not to step on the 
toes of a future Congress, is a neat side- 
step of the underlying issue. There is no 
doubt that a future Congress will under- 
take, as it must, the task of improving 
upon our farm program. But what are 
we, in this Congress, going to do about 
our responsibility of providing the Na- 
tion’s farmers the assurance of relative- 
ly stable prices for their products until 
that future Congress can act? 

The 1-year extension provided in H.R. 
17126 would give needed stability to our 
farm economy during the interim period. 
It would also provide sufficient time for 
that oft referred to future Congress to 
present a carefully considered program 
instead of a proposal hastily conceived 
because of the exigencies of the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge a favor- 
able vote for H.R. 17126. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, we need a 4-year extension 
of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965. 
And we need it now. The current act ex- 
pires with the 1969 crops. 

Long-range planning is as vital to suc- 
cess in agriculture as it is in any other 
business. 

Farmers need to know just as soon as 
possible what kind of programs they will 
have for their 1970 crops, and thereafter. 

Opponents of farm programs would 
have us believe that it is unfair to incom- 
ing Congressmen for this session to act 
now on the extension of the 1965 Farm 
Act. I say it would be grossly unfair to 
the farmers of our Nation, and equally 
unfair to our friends in the cities, if we 
delay this important decision. 

Opponents of farm programs will not 
be any more in favor of an extension 
after next January 20 than they are to- 
day. They have already testified that 
they want to do away with the grain pro- 
grams—and after that they say they will 
look at other farm programs. 

I say, let us look at the facts, now, in 
1968. 

The facts are that a study made by 
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Iowa State University for the National 
Advisory Commission on Food and Fiber 
concluded that in the absence of farm 
programs, net farm income would drop 
between 20 and 40 percent in the first 5 
years, and that the same low prices would 
persist for at least another 5 to 10 years. 

The facts are that recent farm pro- 
grams have enabled us to work off the 
burdensom surpluses of a decade ago 
and to achieve a reasonable balance be- 
tween supply and demand. 

The facts are that farm programs have 
brought farm income up and kept it up. 
In 1966 they brought American farmers 
the second highest net farm income on 
record. Last year they kept farm income 
from dropping as much as it could have 
with the worldwide overproduction of 
grains in 1967. 

The facts are that farm programs 
make it possible for farmers to subsidize 
the consumers of America with high 
quality, low cost foods. Last year Amer- 
ican consumers spent only 18 percent of 
their disposable income on food—the 
lowest of any nation in the world, and 
the lowest it has ever been in this 
country. 

The facts are that the 1965 Food 
and Agriculture Act authorizes basic pro- 
grams for cotton, wheat, feed grains, and 
wool. It also provides a program to al- 
low milk producers in a Federal milk 
marketing order area to establish bases 
and maintain them without having to 
overproduce; and a standby diversion 
program for rice if it is needed. The act 
also authorizes the cropland adjustment 
program which allows the long-term re- 
tirement of cropland not needed current- 
ly for the production of crops likely to 
be in surplus. 

The facts are that farmers in many 
areas will be planning and budgeting 
in January, long before the new Con- 
gress is seated and organized. They will 
be arranging for the purchases of land, 
machinery, fertilizers, and other produc- 
tion inputs required for planting and 
harvesting the 1970 crops. What the 
farmers plan to do will depend on their 
price and income prospects. Without a 
program, income prospects will not be 
good. 

The facts are that failure to act now 
could have serious repercussions in 
other segments of our economy. Farm- 
ers provide raw materials for an esti- 
mated 10 million workers who process, 
transport, manufacture, or sell farm 
products. It is estimated that three out 
of every 10 jobs in America are related 
to agriculture. Farmers themselves rep- 
resent about a $40 billion customer for 
goods and services from our cities and 
factories. 

These are the facts. Extension of the 
Farm Act is in the public interest. Let us 
face the facts and act now. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill before us, H.R. 17126, provides for a 
l-year extension of the 1965 Agriculture 
Act. I support this legislation because it 
is based on the sound premise that 
farmers are entitled to know now what 
their programs will be so that they can 
make knowledgeable decisions for a rea- 
sonable time into the future. 

Our action now in extending this farm 
legislation for 1 year would give a new 
administration and a new Congress time 
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enough to write a farm bill before the 
existing programs would expire. 

The present law expires on December 
31, 1969, but some farm management 
decisions would have to be made early 
in 1969 by farmers in my district. For 
example, farmers are entitled to know 
what kind of program they will be op- 
erating under, before making costly 
commitments for machinery, fertilizer, 
feed, and land. That is why it is so im- 
portant to get a 1-year extension of the 
program now. 

The l-year extension gives farmers 
time to make their plans for 1970 crops 
in an orderly and reasonable manner. 
It also gives the next administration and 
Congress time to legislate in an orderly 
and reasonable manner. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize 
that my support of this legislation does 
not constitute a blanket stamp of ap- 
proval on the current farm programs. 
There is a desperate need for improve- 
ment of agricultural prices and income. 
There is a need for better management 
within the Department of Agriculture of 
our farm programs. 

A 1-year extension gives the necessary 
leadtime to all concerned with the even- 
tual strengthening and improvement of 
American agriculture. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly oppose any extension of the time 
of authorization under the Agriculture 
Act of 1965. I opposed the extension of 
the act in 1965 and I oppose it today: 

1 am opposed to this act on its merits 
in any event but even if it were to pass 
I am opposed to any long extension as 
has been proposed by some Members. 

Who can say what events may take 
place in the 3- or 4-year periods which 
have been suggested. At the pace that 
life moves today many basic changes can 
take place which would alter our attitude 
toward this legislation and toward the 
farm problem generally. 

It is clear that this problem requires 
constant review. Every day brings about 
mechanical and scientific advances in 
agricultural practice which modify the 
whole farm situation. In addition, the 
population pattern of the country con- 
tinues to change rapidly. As in every 
other nation in the world, the farm pop- 
ulation, especially farm labor, is moving 
to the urban areas. This, too, brings 
changes in the complexion of the 
problem. 

With all these variables, therefore, we 
are shirking our responsibility if we sur- 
render for any substantial period of time 
the supervisory responsibilitty over Fed- 
eral programs that is imposed upon 
Members of Congress by law. Nor is this 
any moderate amount that we are dis- 
cussing. Although it is not readily ap- 
parent from an examination of the re- 
port, the fact is that this bill carries a 
price tag of some $3 billion for a 1-year 
extension. That we should scrutinize with 
care such an authorization in any year 
goes without saying, but it is quite ob- 
vious that a quizzical examination is par- 
ticularly called for in a year when we are 
slashing other Government programs and 
reducing Government expenditures. I 
have long felt that the farm program was 
a prime target for economizers and I feel 
so with particular keenness today. 


My basic objection to this farm legis- 
lation lies in the fact that it is a bag of 
contradictions. It is a conglomeration of 
conflicting ideas that have been accumu- 
lated over the years. It seeks varying and 
sometimes contradictory objectives. It 
fails to do many of the jobs which it 
purports to do. 

It encompasses the wealthy, powerful, 
and corporate entities which hardly can 
be called farmers but are industries in 
themselves. It covers the middle class 
individual enterpreneur and it encom- 
passes the marginal and even parttime 
dweller on the land who is either a can- 
didate for the poverty program because 
of his limited resources or, is in fact, pri- 
marily an industrial worker. Other fields 
have a farmer part time. 

Yesterday, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GooDLING] gave certain 
statistics about the disparity between 
the amounts received by farmers in 
Pennsylvania under Federal farm pro- 
grams, and those received by certain 
large corporate enterprises. It is educa- 
tional to make a similar comparison with 
respect to Connecticut farmers. 

In 1966, payments to the three Con- 
necticut payees that received more than 
$5,000 each totaled only $21,045 and in 
1967, four such payees received only 
$27,631. By contrast, a single payee, the 
Salyer Land Co. in Kings County, 
Calif., collected $1,014,860 in 1966 and 
in 1967, another single payee, South 
Lake Farms in the same county got $1.3 
million. 

Under this program; the rich are get- 
ting richer, the corporations are getting 
bigger, and the payments to them are 
becoming astronomical. Gaining aflu- 
ence is not bad in itself, but how any one 
can justify sandbagging the Federal tax- 
payer to support some of these corporate 
giants exceeds the limits of my under- 
standing. 

These entities rely on intensive culti- 
vation and broad mechanization and they 
really need no Federal programs except 
that of the income tax collector. 

The middle group is relatively pros- 
perous and can subsist without Federal 
subsidy. The third group should not be 
considered to be farmers at all and where 
distressed should be included in poverty 
or welfare programs or vocational and 
educational programs directed toward 
the underprivileged in the community. 

My objection, therefore, is that this 
program is not doing its job, that it is 
abnormally expensive, that it gives bene- 
fits to elements of our society who do 
not need them, that this is done at the 
expense of the overburdened taxpayer, 
and that the whole rationale of the pro- 
gram which was appropriate to other 
times, and other economic periods, is 
no longer relevant to the economy of 
today. 

In view of these factors, therefore, I 
intend to vote against this bill in the hope 
that a defeat would bring about a more 
reasonable and less expensive legislative 
solution of our farm problem. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Government has been lashed by various 
newspaper writers and by representatives 
of the Poor People’s March for allegedly 
subsidizing big well-to-do farmers in- 
stead of the poor and for holding down 
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farm production while people are hungry. 
Laced through these charges are allega- 
tions that the Government and planta- 
tion owners are teamed up to drive the 
tenant off the land and otherwise to deny 
him his rights. 

Unfortunately, many who should know 
better have given credence and circula- 
tion to some of these irrational appeals, 

Without going into detail, let me ex- 
amine a few facts that should help clear 
away the fog and permit us to consider 
the farm program legislation factually. 

First, the point about hunger. There 
are hungry people in America, as we all 
know, but there is no shortage of food. 
There is abundance, and in relation to 
consumer income, it is the cheapest it 
has ever been: Surplus production has 
never helped feed poor people, and it will 
not help now. Deny farmers the farm 
program, and you sentence them to pov- 
erty, but you do not thereby relieve the 
poverty that now exists. We must not, 
in the name of charity, make our agri- 
culture weak and unable to meet our 
future needs. 

Second, what about the farm people 
who are being driven off the land? One 
would think—to judge by much that has 
recently appeared in print—that we 
should try to preserve the old plantation 
system with sharecroppers working for 
their “furnish” with 20 acres and a mule. 

The truth is that farm population has 
been going down for decades. Productivi- 
ty per man and per hour continues to go 
up. This is true not only among com- 
modities to which the farm program ap- 
plies but also among nonprogram com- 
modities such as chickens and beef cattle. 
This is a good thing—not bad—when the 
people who leave farming do so because 
of better opportunities elsewhere. This is 
the way of civilization—first, people de- 
veloping agriculture to free themselves 
from the necessity of hunting, then im- 
proving their agriculture to free more 
people from the need to produce food and 
fiber, free to devote their time to other 
pursuits. 

The farm program has moderated the 
movement of people out of agriculture by 
helping maintain and increase farm in- 
come—preventing depression, which not 
only drives people out of farming but 
piles them up in rural slums and cuts 
down both jobs and wages. Not only does 
the farm program give people a better 
chance and a longer time to choose 
whether they want to stay on the land— 
it prohibits by force of law the reduction 
in number of tenants on participating 
farms. The landowner can change ten- 
ants but he cannot reduce the number 
in order to gain farm program benefits 
for himself. Obviously, this regulation 
would not work perfectly under the best 
of circumstances, but there is a record of 
enforcement in cases that have been ap- 
pealed above the county level, and I am 
satisfied that the Department of Agri- 
culture is making a strong effort to pro- 
tect the rights of tenants as the law 
provides. 

A third charge—although it could be 
classed as part of the one I was just dis- 
cussing—goes like this: When you take 
land out of production, you drive people 
off the land. There is less need for ten- 
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ants and wage hands, so they have to 
leave. 

That is, the farm program hurts poor 
farm people by taking land out of pro- 
duction. 

This is like blaming aspirin for your 
headache. Let us not blame the medi- 
cine—blame the disorder. 

Should we Keep on piling surplus upon 
surplus in order to make work for un- 
employed and underemployed people? I 
think not. 

It would be more sensible and it would 
be less expensive to create jobs in other 
sectors of our economy that would help 
meet some of our country’s real needs. 

The fact is that farm program pay- 
ments to landowners and tenants help 
them maintain their income while they 
are holdling some of their land out of 
production and spending money to keep 
this land in soil-conserving uses. The pro- 
duction adjustment which payments help 
finance aids market prices, which are as 
important to small farmers as well as to 
those better off. Furthermore, some of 
the payment money is directly for soil 
conservation practices—not for taking 
land out of production—and this does not 
increase the farmer’s income; it merely 
pays back part of the farmer’s cost of 
doing conservation work in the public in- 
terest. 

One additional charge is frequently 
heard. In various forms, it boils down to 
this: You are giving relief to the wrong 
people. You are subsidizing the rich and 
neglecting the poor. 

This is like saying that social security 
is relief and should go only to the poor. 
It is like saying that interest on Govern- 
ment bonds is relief and should be cut 
off until the poor are no longer poor. 

The fact is that farm program pay- 
ments are not relief. They are not wel- 
fare payments. They are not based on 
the farmer’s individual need. 

We say to the farmer: Surplus produc- 
tion is against the national interest; we 
want you to help prevent surplus. Give 
up the use of some of your cotton land 
and some of your grainland. Keep that 
diverted land under soil-conserving cov- 
er crops and do not harvest anything 
from that land. Keep the weeds down. Do 
these things, and we the public will pay 
you for these services. If enough farmers 
join together to do these things, you will 
probably get better prices in addition to 
the payments, but in any case you will 
have the payments and therefore can af- 
ford to take the chance on smaller pro- 
duction. 

That is our compact with the farmer. 
Without the payment or other major in- 
centive such as a high price-support 
loan, farmers cannot afford to do what 
the Nation wants them to do. Some 
farmers feel they cannot afford it even 
with the payments, and do not par- 
ticipate in the program. No farmer con- 
siders his payment to be relief or “some- 
thing for nothing.” 

How, in the name of commonsense, 
can payments of the kind I have de- 
scribed be classed as relief, or dole, or 
welfare? 

As I have indicated, there are other 
farm program payments. One is the kind 
which helps the farmer bear the out-of- 
pocket costs of conservation practices. 
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Generally these cover about 50 percent 
of the cost. 

And there are incentive payments to 
help meet the objectives of the Sugar Act 
and the Wool Act. Some of the largest 
payments are made under the Sugar Act. 
Without these payments or some equal 
incentive, we could not have a domestic 
sugar industry. Other countries can de- 
liver sugar here cheaper than we can 
produce it. But our national policy is not 
to depend on other countries for all of 
our sugar but rather to divide up our 
domestic market among foreign produc- 
ers and among U.S. producers. As to 
wool, we do not explicitly divide up the 
market, but we do, as a matter of pol- 
icy, offer incentives to keep U.S. produc- 
ers in business supplying a share of our 
needs. 

You cannot fairly class the sugar and 
wool payments as relief, any more than 
you can reasonably categorize conserva- 
tion or acreage diversion payments as re- 
lief. 

So much for the irrational charges 
that the farm program is antipoor people. 

Mr. Chairman, I would prefer that we 
did not have Government props under 
agriculture; that a free market could 
prevail. However, that utopian condition 
is impossible in view of Government as- 
sistance given to labor, commerce, and 
industry. Economic complexities in our 
changing society, low foreign production 
costs, and the need for agricultural sta- 
bility make it necessary to have a farm 
program. Certainly, I am not happy with 
the present program but, considering the 
alternatives, I feel a modest extension is 
in the public interest. 

Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today is indeed a strange one. 

It is all the more strange to me, per- 
sonally, because I voted for the grand- 
father of the legislation we now are con- 
sidering. 

And that grandfather, as we all know, 
was the Agriculture Act of 1965 which, 
according to law now on the books, is 
scheduled to run through the calendar 
year 1969. 

But, here we are, just about at the 
midway mark of 1968—a full 18 months 
before the 1965 law is due to expire— 
being asked for a very premature ex- 
tension. 

There are additional elements of 
strangeness. 

When I voted for this grandfather in 
1965, I and others of the Members in 
this Chamber were told that it would 
save money for the Government, that it 
would assure farm prosperity, and that 
it would help keep down food costs. 

Two and a half years later, the record 
is very clear. 

First, the Government is spending at 
this very moment from $3 to $3.5 billion 
a year to carry out the provisions of that 
grandfather bill. I find this all the more 
incredible in the light of the fact that 
only recently we voted to cut the Gov- 
ernment budget by $6 billion, and to im- 
pose a 10 percent surtax on our citizens. 
Yet, here we find that we are spending 
more than half the imposed budget cut 
on a farm program most farmers do not 
want. 

I suppose the grandfather bil! might 
even be worth considering seriously if we 
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had achieved the second point—farm 
prosperity. 

But, we have not done that, either. 

Instead, we find that despite this ex- 
penditure of vast sums of money, the 
farm parity index is at 73, which on an 
annual basis is at the same low point 
that index was in 1933—in the depth of 
the depression. 

And, on the subject of food costs, I will 
defer further comment. I see no point in 
belaboring the obvious. 

All of which leads me to the conclusion 
that I cannot possibly support legislation 
which would continue a process that ob- 
viously is not working. In 1965, I and 
many others in this Chamber took the 
word of proponents at their face value. 

Today, the record is so clear that we 
must rely upon it, rather than upon 
words. 

In all of this, I bear in mind strongly 
that 60 percent of all agriculture—and 
this includes the very able farmers of my 
own district—do not benefit from provi- 
sions of this 1965 act. 

And, I must bear in mind, too, that ex- 
penditures of from $3 to $3.5 billion 
a year inevitably must promote inef- 
ficiency on those farms favored with 
Government payments. 

The widespread public protest against 
these payments, Mr. Chairman, has been 
demonstrated by the many telegrams I 
have received urging defeat of the bill we 
are now considering. Here is a sample 
of these telegrams: 

CHICOPEE FALLS, Mass., 
July 22, 1968. 
Congressman Epwarp BOLAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please vote against extension of Food and 
Agricultural Act of 1965. 

ALFRED MCKINSTRY. 


WILBRAHAM, Mass., 
July 23, 1968. 
Congressman Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
DEAR Ep: Urge your support against exten- 
sion of the Agricultural Act of 1965. 
JESSE L. RICE. 
July 23, 1968. 
Congressman EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please vote against H.R. 17126 extension of 
agriculture act of 1965. 
Miss LYLE CORTIS. 


CHICOPEE, Mass., 
July 23, 1968. 
Congressman EDWARD BOLAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urge that you vote against H.R. 17126. 
Lucy THIBAULT. 


I would like to point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, that my colleague from Massachu- 
setts, Sttvio O. Conve, will propose an 
amendment to limit to a maximum of 
$20,000 the subsidy payments granted 
to individual farmers and to individual 
farm operations. I support his proposal 
and will vote for the Conte amendment. 

In the event the bill now before us is 
passed—an eventuality I feel would be 
most unfortunate—Mr. ConTE’s amend- 
ment would at least clear away one of 
the most startling misuses of public 
funds under the farm subsidy program. 

Initially developed in the depression 
years to help small farmers in their 
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effort to wrest a living from the soil, the 
farm subsidy program now lavishes 
money on giant farm operations that 
are quite capable of surviving—indeed, 
of flourishing—without subsidies. Studies 
carried out over the past few years make 
this fact amply clear. One study, for ex- 
ample, showed that fully 20 percent of 
all farm subsidy funds go to the 2 per- 
cent of American farmers who gross 
more than $100,000 annually. Another 
study—this one just as alarming— 
pointed out that 6,579 individual farm 
operations received payments averaging 
$50,000 and totaling $333 million during 
fiscal 1967 alone. Even a cursory ex- 
amination of the farm subsidy rolls re- 
veals astonishingly high payments to 
single farms: one $4 million payment, 
five $1 million payments, 11 $500.000 
payments. 

This profligate misuse of the taxpay- 
ers’ money verges on a national scandal. 

If the Congress can financially emas- 
culate Government programs of the first 
priority, certainly it can amend a farm 
program to save the hundreds of millions 
of dollars that would otherwise be 
wasted. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose the extension of this act for more 
than a 12-month period. 

When the driver of a car approaches 
an intersection at the moment the traf- 
fic light begins to change from green 
to red, he is given a few seconds warn- 
ing in the form of a yellow caution light 
During these few, but precious seconds, 
approaching drivers are given a chance 
to slow and stop their vehicles gradu- 
ally. If the light were to turn immedi- 
ately from green to red, approaching 
drivers would be forced to either make 
a panic stop, or risk continuing on 
through the intersection against the 
stop signal. Thus, the absence of this 
brief caution period, could cause a se- 
rious breakdown in our whole traffic flow 
and control system, as well as lead to a 
great deal of injury and damage-pro- 
ducing collisions. 

The same simple but vital principle of 
the caution light can be applied to our 
vote today on H.R. 17126. For more than 
a decade, farmers in America have 
grown accustomed to the subsidy and 
price support provisions of the Food and 
Agriculture Act. They have treated this 
law as a fact, good or bad, of our agri- 
cultural marketing system, and this has 
led them to take the provisions and pro- 
grams of the act into consideration in 
planning their businesses. In effect, Mr. 
Chairman, whether or not the inter- 
section” of American agriculture has 
existed under ideal conditions, and I 
think it has not, the fact of this law has 
acted as a kind of green light signal to 
farmers in this country. 

There is no question in my mind that 
many colleagues join me in the belief 
that this law has not done the job it 
was intended to do. It has not amply or 
ably regulated the American agricultur- 
al market. It has not encouraged or ac- 
complished the growth of farm income 
at a rate that is even close to wage and 
salary increases in other sectors of the 
economy. It has not brought about the 
most efficient use of America’s rich and 
vast farmlands. 
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Because of these plain facts, many of 
us hope that the new administration will 
bring to light better, more applicable 
and more successful ways of working to- 
ward the improvement of American ag- 
riculture. With the help of a new Con- 
gress, it is my hope that these ideas, 
which might include a full or partial 
return to freer market conditions for 
farm products, can be put into effect 
within a reasonable time for planning 
and considering new proposals. 

I, for one, will welcome the day when 
a new farm bill, which gives more credit 
to the ability of the American farmer as 
a businessman and entrepreneur to 
make his way in a free enterprise econ- 
omy, will be placed into the legislative 
hopper. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, in order to 
usher in the fresh ideas which are en- 
acted by the next Congress, we will have 
to do away with the generally unsuccess- 
ful programs of the Food and Agriculture 
Act. We are already taking a major step 
toward reducing and phasing out this 
program by strictly limiting the amount 
of subsidy payment in any one year to a 
particular producer. No longer will the 
tax dollars of our people be dished out 
in lavish portions to large corporate 
farms which have learned to take ad- 
vantage of the subsidy and price-sup- 
port programs. For, far from being in 
keeping with our goal to help the little 
farmer, these payments to a single farm 
of hundreds of thousands and even mil- 
lions of dollars serve only to hasten the 
day when family farms and individually 
operated farms of small and medium size 
will be a thing of the past. 

This step, Mr. Chairman, should serve 
as a caution light to the agricultural sec- 
tor of our economy. It should serve notice 
that the concept of agricultural depend- 
ency on the Government which is fos- 
tered in part by this legislation is on its 
way out in its present form. Combining 
this strict payment limitation with a bill 
which strictly limits any present exten- 
sion of the Food and Agriculture Act to 
a single year, that is until December 31, 
1970, we will have extinguished the green 
light that has dominated agricultural 
market planning since the midfifties. 

But we cannot responsibly refuse to 
extend the program for 1 year. It is 
highly likely, Mr. Chairman, that the 
planting and other farm management 
decisions which must be made in the 
winter of 1969-70, will be made with no 
certain knowledge of what the new Fed- 
eral farm program will be. If we allow 
this program to expire in December of 
next year, leaving a vacuum in its wake, 
it would be like switching in an instant 
from a green to a red signal with no in- 
terim caution light. This could, as in the 
case of traffic control, send large seg- 
ments of U.S. agriculture into a tail- 
spin, bringing some of our progress to a 
panic stop, and leading some farmers 
along in the false belief that there will 
be no new Federal agriculture effort to 
replace this outworn law. 

We need a change in the Federal farm 
program, but we need an orderly change. 
We need a “caution light” period of one 
growing season and one planning season 
under the new administration and the 
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new Congress, in order to foster progress 
and not chaos on the farm. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
support the efforts of many colleagues to 
prescribe a limitation on the subsidy pay- 
ments that can be made under this bill, 
and I support the extension of the Food 
and Agriculture Act for a single year as 
fair and necessary breathing space for 
us to devise new approaches to the farm 
problem. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
speak in opposition to any extension of 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965. 

Although the measure before us today 
would merely prolong our existing agri- 
cultural programs, I believe it is appro- 
priate that we give careful consideration 
now to the purpose of these programs 
and the results which have been achieved 
under them. 

Our aims have been to insure an ade- 
quate and steady flow of agricultural 
products for home and industry at prices 
which are reasonable to the consumer 
and assure the farmer a fair return on 
his investment and a share in our ever 
rising standard of living. These goals are 
inseparable and any measure adopted by 
this body must be designed to achieve 
each of them. 

In considering any extension of this 
act we must therefore determine wheth- 
er it has proven to be a successful tool in 
implementing our agricultural goals. 

At the time of passage of this act the 
farm parity ratio stood at 81. Since then 
it has steadily declined until today, when 
we are only halfway through the third 
year of the program, parity stands at 73. 
The parity ratio as a yardstick of the 
farmer’s economic well-being indicates 
that he has not been able to keep pace 
with our rising cost of living. Indeed, the 
purchasing power of his product has 
steadily declined in relation to the goods 
and services he must purchase to operate. 
The realized net farm income in 1967 
was down nearly $2 billion—a 10-percent 
cut in pay for our farmers. 

What has been the effect of this de- 
cline on our farm population? The num- 
ber of small- and moderate-sized farms 
have continued to decrease. The family 
farm is passing into history to be re- 
placed by the corporate giants. In terms 
of percentages the number of family 
farms has declined 20 percent in the last 
7 years and the trend is continuing at an 
ever-increasing rate. How have our small 
farmers managed to survive during this 
vicious price-cost squeeze? Those who 
have survived have done so by seeking 
part-time nonfarm employment and by 
relying to an ever greater extent upon 
their small share of direct Government 
payments. 

Farms with gross sales of more than 
$10,000 account for seven-eighths of 
total farm output. Yet they represent 
only one-third of all farms. As we might 
expect, while the small farmer is disap- 
pearing in ever-increasing numbers, the 
farms with sales in excess of $10,000 
have been increasing at a rapid rate— 
from less than 600,000 in 1954 to over 1 
million in 1966. The number of farms in 
the $20,000 and over category has in- 
creased even more sharply—from 325,000 
in 1959 to 527,000 in 1966. These larger 
farm units have become the dominant 
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factor in agricultural marketing. It 
should be noted that these larger, and 
presumably more economical, farm oper- 
ators nevertheless receive over half of the 
total Government payments. 

Mr. Chairman, I must frankly admit 
that I do not understand how the pro- 
ponents of this agricultural policy can 
argue in favor of its extension. We con- 
tinue to pay lipservice to the small 
farmer as the backbone of rural America 
while at the same time we perpetuate 
a program which has proven to have lit- 
tle value to him. It has in fact been only 
a windfall for those who need help the 
least. 

Turning to the specific commodity 
programs included in the Agriculture 
Act of 1965 we must determine how suc- 
cessful they have been in reducing Gov- 
ernment stocks and the cost thereof to 
the Government and in improving farm 
income. 

The feed grain program initiated in 
1961 authorized direct payments to 
farmers for acreage diverted to soil-con- 
serving uses or noncrop production. Price 
support payments followed in 1963. This 
program has cost $5 billion or about $700 
million per year. At the same time the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has suf- 
fered losses of over $2 billion on its in- 
ventory operations and another billion 
on food-for-peace disposals of feed 
grains. Thus this entire program has cost 
the Government more than $10 billion 
since 1961. 

Has this program achieved the desired 
results? The answer is an emphatic No.“ 
While millions of acres have been taken 
out of production, yields per acre under 
cultivation have increased 42 percent; 
enough to increase total output by 11 
million tons per year during 1961-67 
compared to the previous 5-year period. 
Although Government stocks declined 
during this period it was increased con- 
sumption and our foreign aid program 
rather than the acreage controls which 
brought about this result. What benefit 
then have we received from the expendi- 
ture of $10 billion? Large farms became 
larger and pocketed a fortune while 
small farm operators received only 14 
percent of the feed grain payments. 

This same picture holds true, Mr. 
Chairman, for the wheat program where 
we have spent $11 billion since 1960. Only 
34 percent of all wheat farmers received 
Government payments under this pro- 
gram while the remaining 66 percent, 
mostly small farmers, again received 
nothing. 

Coming to the cotton program we find 
that we failed to stimulate consumption 
in the past and our Government stocks 
increased from 1.5 million to 12.3 million 
bales between 1961 and 1965. This re- 
sulted in adoption of our present pro- 
gram under which stocks fortunately 
have again declined. Consumption has 
not risen however, and the reduction in 
stocks may be attributed to poor grow- 
ing seasons and the tremendous volume 
of money pumped into the cotton indus- 
try to induce acreage reductions. Includ- 
ing foreign aid shipments we have thus 
spent $2.7 billion during 1966 and 1967. 
Cotton farmers are completely depend- 
ent upon this subsidy. 
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Mr. Chairman, the same expensive 
picture of greater productivity from less 
land, more and more direct subsidies to 
large farmers, and great losses on Gov- 
ernment-owned stocks applies to vir- 
tually every aspect of our misguided 
farm program. 

The answer is clearly not the continu- 
ation of these same wasteful practices. 
Congress has adequate time to study the 
farm program before expiration of the 
current legislation. To extend this act 
for another year is to simply sweep the 
problem under the rug again. No benefit 
will come from such action. 

Mr. Chairman, we must begin the 
process of returning our farm economy 
to the free enterprise system. We must 
stop programs which benefit only the 
few who need assistance the least. The 
farmer—all farmers—have a right to 
share in the growing wealth of our Na- 
tion. None, however, have a vested right 
to a perpetual system of Government 
handouts, Indeed, I am certain the vast 
majority of our farmers—self-reliant 
and independent as they are—prefer to 
return to a system whereby they and not 
the Government, determine how they 
will run their business. 

Certainly agriculture has been a field 
in which the gearing of production to 
demand and the preservation of reason- 
able prices for the producer has proven 
extremely difficult. I am not an expert 
in this field; however, I do believe it is 
clear that our current policies are not 
the answer. I urge those who do profess 
greater knowledge to begin now and not 
evade the problem any longer. I will 
therefore cast my vote against extension 
of this act. 

Mr, CULVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the extension of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1968, and in op- 
position particularly to the proposal to 
limit payments under the voluntary feed 
grains program. 

Anyone who has worked with the pro- 
gram recognizes that there are prob- 
lems, and that it needs changes. But I 
do not think there can be any question 
among people who understand agricul- 
ture and its problems as to the vital im- 
portance of continuing a farm pro- 
gram—and to date, this is the best one 
we have. 

In my own district, more than 13,000 
farmers are participating in the feed 
grains program this year, diverting 343,- 
650 acres of cropland which would other- 
wise be in production. 

The record of the program—though 
not without fault—points to the role 
which the program has played in terms 
of stabilizing our agricultural economy. 

Without question, farm prices today 
are at a critical low point and in my dis- 
trict, when. corn falls to a dollar a bushel 
or less, as it has, then our entire inter- 
dependent economy suffers. The serious- 
ness of the present situation is demon- 
strated by the fact that, in unprecedented 
numbers, farm wives and farmers them- 
selves are taking jobs in town and in 
factories in order to supplement income 
from the farm enough just to break even 
and keep going. 

But that price situation has not come 
about because of the farm program, and 
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in fact, it would be much worse if there 
were no program at all—we would still 
be burdened with the costly, price-de- 
pressing surpluses of the 1950’s; and ac- 
cording to the Economic Research Serv- 
ice, net income farmers received would 
have been 36 percent lower than it is. 
Feed grain production alone would have 
been up 17 percent, and prices down 34 
percent. 

In eastern Iowa, those figures are criti- 
cal, not just for feed grains producers, 
but for livestock feeders as well, because 
a drop in prices in the former results in 
parallel price declines for the latter, For 
example, if feed grains prices drop 10 
percent, livestock production increases 
by 1.5 percent as a result of heavier feed- 
ing, and livestock prices decline by 5 to 
6 percent. 

But if the figures on prices without a 
farm program in the past are disturbing, 
the projections for the future are even 
more alarming. University economists 
have projected that, if the Congress fails 
to extend the program beyond 1969, 
farm income will drop 30 percent, and 
we will suffer the most serious reces- 
sion in the farm economy since the 
1930’s—with equally crucial repercus- 
sions in every sector of our national 
economy. 

EXTENSION ESSENTIAL THIS YEAR 


Some opponents of the measure before 
us argue that, since the farm program 
does not expire until December 1969, 
there is no need for Congress to act this 
year. I cannot accept those arguments, 
for two reasons. 

In the first place, farmers deserve and 
require assurance of the continuity of the 
program with enough leadtime to plan 
their own production. Farm management 
decisions for the 1970 crop—which would 
be covered only with the extension of the 
program—must be made early in 1969, 
and many producers will be unable to do 
so unless they know whether or not they 
are going to have a farm program to 
take into consideration. 

And second, we are going to have a 
new administration and a new Congress 
next year. In my opinion, their focus 
then must be on an indepth evaluation 
and reform of the existing program. That 
cannot be done if Congress is being pres- 
sured to make a quick decision on the 
fundamental question of whether or not 
the farm program will exist—which it 
would be required to do if the extension 
is not granted this year. 

If we extend the present program 
through 1970 now, then the new Con- 
gress can undertake the most thorough 
and critical review of the entire program, 
with enough leeway to insure that any 
revisions, reforms, or perhaps even sub- 
stitute programs, would be acted upon 
in sufficient time to offer farmers the 
continuity and advance notice they de- 
serve, 

As long as Congress acts on a last- 
minute, year-to-year basis—whether it 
be on agriculture, education, foreign aid, 
or any other area of national priority 
concern—then it conducts little more 
than a holding operation. Longer range 
authorizations by no means binds the 
Congress or the Nation to a fixed pro- 
gram over a period of years. On the con- 
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trary, it insures that we have the op- 

portunity to examine it in a much more 

thorough manner and make improve- 

ments in both the economy and the ef- 

ficiency of their operations. 

LIMITATIONS ON PAYMENTS OF $10,000 HARM- 
FUL TO SMALL FARMER 


Finally, I would like to comment on 
the amendments which are being offered 
to place a dollar limitation on the size 
of feed grains payments. That objective 
has great surface appeal, and I am cer- 
tain that those who offer such amend- 
ments do so in the opinion that limita- 
tions would assist the smaller farmer and 
the taxpayer. 

But a more careful examination of the 
implications of those amendments, and a 
realization of the fundamental purposes 
of the feed grains program, demonstrate 
that such limitations would provide no 
assistance to the small farmer and might 
adversely affect him, that they would 
result in a more costly farm program, 
and that in the long run they would 
lead to higher consumer food prices. 

Advocacy of limited feed grains pay- 
ments is based on a misconception of the 
basic objectives of the program. Contrary 
to widely held opinion, the farm pro- 
gram is not designed as a subsidy to 
farmers—large or small. Its objective is, 
in the most simple terms, to balance 
supply and demand for agricultural 
products in order to avoid the boom-bust 
swings in farm prices which are disas- 
trous to farmers, consumers, and our en- 
tire economy. 

American farmers today have the ca- 
pacity to produce about 12 percent more 
than we can effectively use in the mar- 
ket place and in commodity distribution 
programs both in this country and in 
the developing nations. Historically, 
farmers have not been able to avoid over- 
production without farm programs. 

The voluntary commodity programs— 
including the feed grains program—are 
designed to provide assistance in con- 
trolling production within the free enter- 
prise system. A farmer is reimbursed for 
the income he forgoes if he diverts his 
cropland from production, and the size 
of his payment will directly depend upon 
the amount of acreage he diverts. 

It has been suggested in the course of 
this debate that some operators put land 
in the commodity programs on which 
they would never produce anyway. That 
is clearly an abuse of the program, and 
in direct contradiction to its objectives. 
If in fact such situations do exist, then 
those payments should be stopped. But 
an arbitrary limitation of all payments is 
not the way to do it. 

If we impose a $10,000 limit on pay- 
ments, it would affect all farms with a 
corn base larger than 390 acres, diverted 
at the maximum of 50 percent—or 32,- 
398 producers. 

The result of that action would be to 
put 1.5 million acres back into produc- 
tion, and add 3 million tons of feed grains 
to the market. And the large wealthy 
farmer is not the one who is going to suf- 
fer most from the consequent glutted 
market and further depressed prices. It 
is going to be the smaller farmer who 
is only barely keeping his head above 
water with the present price levels. 
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The taxpayer is going to suffer, because 
it will cost more to divert 10 acres each 
on 100 hundred-acre farms, than it 
would be to divert 1,000 acres on one large 
farm. 

And ultimately, it will be the consumer 
who suffers from a program which forces 
the smaller farmer off the land and con- 
centrates production in the hands of 
large corporate farms. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply concerned 
about the future of the family farm, 
which is the backbone of our economic 
and social structure. It is for this reason 
that I have introduced legislation to put 
an end to tax loopholes which encourage 
wealthy nonfarmers to enter loss agricul- 
tural operations. If a $10,000 limitation 
of payments would benefit the family 
farmer, then I might be encouraged to 
vote for it. But the evidence is clear that 
it would not, as indicated in the editorial 
from the Des Moines Register, which I 
ask permission to include at this point in 
the RECORD: 

CEILING ON FARM PAYMENTS? 


Senator John J. Williams (Rep., Del.) has 
renewed his standing recommendation that 
Congress place a ceiling on payments to 
farmers under the crop acreage adjustment 
and price support programs. He suggests a 
limit of $10,000 on the amount that could be 
paid to a farmer. 

This idea has considerable political appeal. 
Large payments to big farm owners and op- 
erators have been severely criticized by both 
opponents and supporters of the farm pro- 
grams. When many small farmers are living 
in desperate poverty and average farmers 
have been suffering losses in income, it seems 
outrageous for the government to pay sub- 
sidies totaling $100,000 or more to one farmer, 
Senator James Eastland (Dem., Miss.), for 
example, received $157,930 in payments on 
his cotton plantation in 1967. 

For programs designed to reduce produc- 
tion of certain crops in order to raise prices, 
however, it is logical to offer payments that 
will attract the big farmers. The voluntary 
adjustment programs would be less success- 
ful if the large producers did not co-operate. 

The adjustment programs are not aimed at 
redistributing income among farmers—they 
are intended only to help farmers co-operate 
in holding output in line with demand. 

Senator Williams thinks a lot of money 
could be saved by limiting the payments. 
However, if a ceiling on payments reduced 
voluntary participation by the big operators, 
acreage on small farms would have to be 
reduced still further by means of greater 
payments in order to get the same supply 
reduction, So the cost to the government 
would not be reduced. 

Only if the payments were entirely income 
supplements, rather than incentives for 
participation, would a ceiling on payments 
reduce government costs. 

From a strictly economic viewpoint, there- 
fore, placing a ceiling on farm program pay- 
ments would not be good business. However, 
it obviously would be good politics, and per- 
haps some compromise could be devised 
which would cut off the biggest payments 
but would still accomplish program objec- 
tives. 

A ceiling of $10,000, as proposed by Senator 
Williams, would greatly reduce the incentive 
for participation for the very biggest farm 
operators, such as Senator Eastland. But 
there are not enough of such operators to 
make much difference. Many farmers who 
would be unable to “earn” the full payment 
for participation would still find it advan- 
tageous to limit their acreages. They would 
have to participate to be eligible for price- 
support loans and other benefits. Also, they 
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have a strong interest in seeing that the 
programs “work” to keep market prices at a 
reasonable level. 

Congress ought to call upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to make a study of the 
effects of cutoffs in payments at various 
points for feed grains, wheat and cotton. 
This might provide the basis for reasonable 
ceilings that would preserve the supply ad- 
justment machinery and eliminate the 
whopping payments to a few rich farmers. 


I urge the defeat of this amendment 
and passage of the extension of the Food 
and Agriculture Act in the interests of 
the American farmer, the consumer, and 
a healthy and stable national economy. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 17126, the bill to amend and 
extend the Agriculture Act of 1965. I 
strongly favor the passage of this exten- 
sion for several reasons. Foremost is my 
conviction that we must continue the 
farm program as an effort to prevent 
more persons from leaving our farms. 
If they continue to go to the cities this 
can only result in an intensification of 
urban problems. 

The American farmer has accom- 
plished a miracle of production. The 
word “subsidy” has been batted around 
with considerable carelessness. One of 
the really and truly great subsidies of 
our time has been the American farmer 
subsidizing the American consumer. Less 
than 10 short years ago, the consumer 
spent 25 percent of his disposable in- 
come on food. Today, 10 years later, he 
spends only 17 percent of his disposable 
income on food. Yet even with this great 
achievement, the 1967 farm income was 
down over the preceding year by $10 
billion, due in part to the vicious cost- 
price squeeze in which the farmer finds 
himself. 

There are many reasons the farm 
program should be extended, not just for 
1 year but for 4 years, at this time. 
Farmers must plan just as business or 
industry must plan, if we expect to keep 
our country the best fed at the lowest 
cost of any country in the world. I think 
we must remember that agriculture is 
our largest industry. If it does not fare 
well or prosper, there will be repercus- 
sions in other areas of our economy. 
Those who would compartmentalize or 
east into hard-and-fast categories our 
population, are shortsighted. 

Let us never forget the urban areas 
are economically dependent upon the 
countryside because it is the farmers 
who buy the products made in our big 
cities. The truth is, we are interdepend- 
ent upon each other because were it not 
for the farmer and his ability to produce, 
great populations could not continue to 
survive in our great cities. Ninety-four 
percent of our population seem to prefer 
to live in urban areas where they can 
enjoy what seems to be the excitement 
and attraction of big city life. But they 
must be fed from the farms. 

When we support a farm program, we 
are not paying back anyone for anything. 
We do not pass the farm program to re- 
ward anyone, but are only doing what 
is necessary to maintain a balanced econ- 
omy. If the consumer expects to continue 
to receive the bargain he has enjoyed in 
the past in terms of bountiful foods pro- 
duced by our farmers, then we must all 
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see each other’s needs and problems and 
most of all, understand that we are inter- 
dependent upon one another. 

A lot has been accomplished over the 
last 8 years in solving the farmer's prob- 
lem. It was not too long ago we were 
paying out huge amounts for storage of 
surplus commodities. We were also pay- 
ing out billions of dollars to give away 
these surpluses overseas. Today these 
surplus quantities have been dramatical- 
ly reduced. 

Let us never forget the farm program 
is not a welfare program. It is an effort 
to solve a problem. It is a matter in- 
volving the entire national interest, not 
just the agricultural interest. 

Yesterday, in the Committee of the 
Whole, I opposed the effort to limit pay- 
ments because payments are not sub- 
sidies as such. If we impose limits on 
payments, we change the nature of the 
program and the nature of the program 
may become unworkable. If there are 
any who assume money will be saved by 
limiting payments, they are following 
false logic. The reason is that if one large 
farmer who has been forgoing produc- 
tion on 1,000 acres pulls out of the pro- 
gram, that means 100 small farmers will 
have to forgo production of 10 more 
acres each to maintain supply and de- 
mand stability. Maybe this would not 
cost more in Federal dollars, but it would 
cost further curtailment of opportunity 
for a lot of smaller farmers. 

One of the most disturbing aspects of 
the recent poor people’s campaign was 
the charge that the present agriculture 
programs are not doing enough about 
rural poverty. They further charged that 
all we had been doing by our present 
agriculture program was to further en- 
rich the affluent farmer who did not need 
or deserve any help. That charge was not 
only unjust but untrue. I hope every 
Member will have an opportunity to read 
Marion Clawson’s new book, Policy Di- 
rections for U.S. Agriculture.” 

He points out in this book the fact many 
farmers have a bad ratio of expenses to 
gross income and many operate at a loss. 
He shows that about one-half of all 
farms have an annual income below the 
$3,000 poverty line. His conclusion seems 
correct when he points out all available 
data reveals the extent of large numbers 
of low-income farmers, more moderate 
numbers of fair-income farmers and only 
a relatively few farmers with good in- 
come. Even those who do seem to have 
a good income, he points out, are re- 
warded much less than their talents and 
capital deserve. Mr. Clawson makes a 
most interesting and certainly needed 
conclusion when he argues a great urban 
country should never become so compla- 
cent about what seems to be an in- 
exhaustible food supply that it becomes 
indifferent to the farmer and rewards 
him less than their talents and capital 
deserve. 

We must extend the agriculture pro- 
gram. We should extend it for 4 years. 
The farmers of our Nation have the ca- 
pacity to produce more than our markets 
will absorb. The farmer has to sell at the 
world price. He must buy at the domestic 
level of prices, which includes all the 
built-in costs produced by such things as 
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minimum wage laws and the inflationary 
spiral, In the field of industry and man- 
ufacturing, the producers there regulate 
production to prevent price disasters. 
Farmers, historically, have not been able 
to do this without a farm program. Our 
farm commodity programs today, which 
everyone should know are voluntary pro- 
grams, permit our farmers to cooperate 
by diverting acreage from surplus crop 
production into soil conservation. To 
their credit, many of these farmers fol- 
low such a course at a financial sacrifice 
only because they understand that bal- 
anced supplies are in the interest of all. 

Since 1960 we have come a long way 
to reduce the inventories of the com- 
modity credit corporations from their 
peak of over $6 billion in value in Octo- 
ber 1960, down to much less than $1 bil- 
lion as of the end of May of this year. 

When considering the farm bill, there 
are only a few alternatives available. One 
is to go back to huge surplus inventories 
of a few years ago with higher Federal 
costs. Another is to flood the market, pro- 
ducing an economic impact by overpro- 
duction which can only result in far wider 
woe for our farmers. The only sensible 
remaining alternative is to continue the 
commodity programs which allow for 
ample production to feed our population 
at a reasonable cost to the consumer 
and which hope to achieve a reasonable 
return for the farmer. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to indicate my firm opposition to H.R. 
17126. The original purpose of this leg- 
islation, was to protect the small farmer 
against downward pressures in the 
prices he received for his produce. Today, 
however, this legislation works in just 
the opposite manner and has become a 
subsidy primarily for the benefit of the 
large producers. Last year, for example, 
the 2 percent of America’s farmers who 
grossed over $100,000 received some 20 
percent of all farm subsidies. Under the 
existing Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965 the taxpayers are spending millions 
to protect the large and wealthy and 
under the existing legislation, large 
farmers are virtually encouraged to be- 
come larger so as to receive even larger 
subsidies. This is unexcusable and can- 
not be allowed to continue. 

Only if this legislation can be so re- 
designed as to once again reflect its orig- 
inal purposes of protecting the small 
farmer will I be able to support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. All time 
has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 is ex- 
tended— 

(1) by striking out “through 1969” wher- 
ever it appears and substituting “through 
1970”; 

(2) by striking out “1966, 1967, 1968, and 
1969” wherever it appears and substituting 
“1966 through 1970”; 

(3) by striking out 1969“ in sections 103 
and 201 and substituting “1970”; 

(4) by striking out “1967, 1968, and 1969” 
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in section 402(b) and substituting “1967 
through 1970”; 

(5) by striking out “1970” in section 404 
and substituting 1971“; 

(6) by striking out “1966 through the 
1969” in section 516 and substituting “1966 
through the 1970“; 

(7) by striking out 1968“ and “1969” 
wherever they appear in section 602(k) and 
substituting 1969“ and “1970”, respectively; 
and 

(8) by striking out “or 1969” in section 801 
and substituting “1969, or 1970”. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SMITH 
OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Iowa 
in the nature of a substitute: Strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“That the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965 is extended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘through 1969’ wher- 
ever it appears and substituting ‘through 
1973’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘1966, 1967, 1968, and 
1969’ wherever it appears and substituting 
‘1966 through 1973’; 

(3) by striking out 1969“ in sections 103 
and 201 and substituting ‘1973’; 

“(4) by striking out ‘1967, 1968, and 1969 
in section 402(b) and substituting ‘1967 
through 1973’; 

“(5) by striking out ‘1970’ in section 404 
and substituting ‘1974’; 

“(6) by striking out ‘1966 through the 
1969’ in section 516 and substituting ‘1966 
through the 1973’; 

“(7) by striking out ‘1968’ and ‘1969’ wher- 
ever they appear in section 602(k) and sub- 
stituting 1969 and ‘1973’, respectively; and 

“(8) by striking out ‘or 1969’ in section 801 
and substituting ‘and subsequent years 
through 1973’.” 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with, and that 
it be printed in the Recorp, with the ex- 
planation that each date is changed to 
make it 4 years instead of 1 year. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SMITH of 
Iowa was allowed to proceed for 4 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
there is no one in this House whom I 
like better, really, than my friend from 
Oklahoma. He said that a 4-year bill 
would help him to live longer, and there 
is nothing I would rather do than to help 
him live longer, so I am glad to offer a 
4-year amendment. And so when you 
vote for this amendment, you are voting 
for Pace the Sage from Oklahoma to live 
longer. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. I want to say that I 
do not believe there is any Member of 
the House whom I respect and like bet- 
ter than the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SmitH] and I appreciate his concern for 
my health. I also appreciate the fact that 
the gentleman is bringing the conferees’ 
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report right before the House at this 
time, and we will see how it progresses. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, you know, I heard the 
last day or so a lot of ridiculing this farm 
program. It amazed me that the same 
ones who point to 73 percent of parity 
price as a measure of farm income ignor- 
ing completely that part of his income 
comes from these payments, at the same 
time, they say “look at those payments, 
they are unearned income.” Either he is 
getting them, or he is not. 

What they do is to pick out everything 
bad and blame that onto the farm pro- 
gram and give no credit for anything 
that is good. 

At the present time, our agricultural 
plant has the capacity to produce about 
12 percent more of the basic commodi- 
ties than can be sold at anything like a 
fair price. 

While the percentage of over capacity 
may vary during the next 4 years, it can 
be adjusted annually under the law and 
it is obvious that there will be an over 
capacity for several years. 

This capacity to produce more than is 
immediately needed is called farm prob- 
lem but it is really a great national asset 
that other countries would like to have 
and which we want to keep flexible to 
assure plentiful supplies of food. 

However, it should be handled in such 
a way that it does not deny producers 
a reasonable share of the national in- 
come. 

The debate is really over how to han- 
dle the capacity to produce more than 
can be sold at a fair price. 

Obviously, we should store food and 
fiber above the ground to be immediately 
available to avoid a shortage, but this 
program continues to emphasize storing 
the rest of the reserve in the ground. 

It costs much less to store it in the 
ground. 

Under the old Benson program, inven- 
tories were carried above the ground at 
Government expense. 

By 1961, the inventories carried it in 
the ground. 

Under the program, those inventories 
have been reduced to under $1 billion. 

Iam not saying that no more improve- 
ments can be made in this program, but 
surely the basic program is needed for 
several more years. 

The gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
WHITTEN] can confirm this, but the fact 
of the matter is that of this $8 billion a 
year for the Agriculture Department that 
is talked about, two-thirds of it, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is not for the financial benefit 
of farmers at all. One should blame the 
farm program for the cost of operating 
the national forests which makes a profit 
or for consumer protection and research. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this amend- 
ment providing for a 4-year bill instead 
of a 1-year bill certainly does not go be- 
yond known need because we know we 
will have more than enough capacity to 
produce what is needed and to sell for 
several years. 

Most other programs are not author- 
ized on an annual basis—and why should 
farmers be singled out to be limited to a 
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1-year program and for constant harass- 
ment and indecision. 

The Federal-aid highway program, 
H.R. 17134 from the Public Works Com- 
mittee is a 4-year program. 

The Federal-aid waste treatment law 
for the Interior Department is a 4-year 
program. 

The Federal-aid program for hospital 
construction, H.R. 16154 from the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
is a 4-year program. 

The Export-Import Banks set up under 
Public Law 90-267 from the Banking and 
Currency Committee is a 5-year program. 

Federal aid for vocational education, 
H.R. 18366 from the Education and 
Labor Committee is a 5-year program. 

Federal aid for medical students and 
nurses students, S. 3095 is a 4-year pro- 
gram. 

Public Law 90-198 from the Judiciary 
Committee extended the Civil Rights 
Commission for 5 years. 

Federal aid to elementary and sec- 
ondary education and for college stu- 
dents and many others are long-term 
programs and we just passed a 4-year 
authorization for the food stamp pro- 
gram. 

We approved a 4-year authorization for 
the food stamp program yesterday. 

I was for that 4-year authorization for 
the food stamp program yesterday be- 
cause local governments and farmers 
both need to be able to plan for more 
than 1 year at a time. 

I notice in the news this morning that 
a settlement was made for the steel in- 
dustry. It was not just a 1-year extension 
and settlement. It was a 3-year settle- 
ment. The Gary steelworkers got that 
and an 18-percent increase. Further, 
when their services are not needed tem- 
porarily, they get unemployment com- 
pensation while not working. I am for 
that program and it is a good program 
but it is inconsistent for some to sup- 
port unemployment compensation for 
those whose services are not fully needed 
and to then oppose paying farmers 
for the part of his services that are not 
needed. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. And the steel manufac- 
turers are going to get cost of produc- 
tion plus a profit for their products? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Not only that, 
but we have tariffs and quotas to pro- 
tect manufactured products. No matter 
how you look at it, they are a subsidy. 

With high capital investments in 
agriculture, farmers have to operate very 
largely on borrowed money. 

If a farmer could pay cash for every- 
thing, he could live off the interest in- 
come instead of working. 

They have to depend upon bank loans 
to a large extent and banks do not fi- 
nance on a 1-year basis except for those 
who do not need it. 

For example, it costs less to put on 
the phosphate and potassium for 3 years 
at one time, instead of each year a 
farmer can save two-thirds of the ap- 
plication cost and about 20 percent of the 
total cost that way. 
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Also in a very real sense, this is not 
just a farm bill, but others should be in- 
terested in the need to plan for more 
than 1 year. 

Farmers last year bought $314 billion 
in farm machinery and equipment in- 
cluding several hundred million dollars 
in electrical equipment and northeastern 
United States is a heavy producer of that 
kind of equipment. 

Farmers spent $1.3 billion for cars and 
trucks used in farm business. 

They spent $2.2 billion for fertilizer 
and lime. 

They spent $700 million for chemicals. 

They spent $1.6 billion for gas and oil. 

They paid out $2.8 billion for interest 
on the money they used. 

Over $15 billion of the money a farmer 
receives is spent for goods produced in 
the city. 

Since the program is so important to 
both farmers and the people who produce 
equipment and this is really a minimum 
program anyway, why have to vote on 
the basic program annually? 

Some say it needs to be improved next 
year but if we extend the program for 
4 years, then the committee can work in 
a better atmosphere toward some im- 
provements next year without being re- 
quired to center all of their attention on 
getting the votes to pass the basic bill. 

To work improvements into an exten- 
sion has been difficult because some seg- 
ments threaten to defeat the whole thing 
if they do not like some provision and 
the committee must constantly worry 
about votes to extend it instead of con- 
centrating on improvements. 

The Senate voted a 4-year extension 
and if we would agree, it would remove 
those pressures and permit a better op- 
portunity to work on good improvements 
next year. 

I do not think farmers should be 
singled out to have to operate under a 
program that is extended for only 1 year 
at a time and whether one is for the bill 
on final passage or not, it seems to me 
one should be able to see the merit and 
fairness of having this basic farm pro- 
gram operate on a 4-year basis. 

I urge support of this 4-year amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

First, I would like to take note of the 
fact that several stalwart members of 
the Committee on Agriculture, in a 
sense, are having their swan song here 
with the consideration of this bill. E. C. 
GATHINGS and Paul. Jones on the other 
side of the aisle from me were on the 
committee all through the years that I 
served on this distinguished committee. 
On the Republican side, Bos DoLE was 
with me all through those years; he and 
GEORGE HANSEN are heading for greener 
pastures next year. I want to express my 
best wishes to each of these fine men 
and to compliment them for their great 
service to their country. 

The gentleman from Iowa has just 
spoken in behalf of a 4-year program. 
I for one would like to see us have a 
4-year program for the American farmer 
so he could plan with some assurance 
and know what lies ahead. 
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But is it wise to extend for 4 years a 
program that has put the farmer in his 
worst plight since the depression 1930’s? 
When I was on the Agriculture Commit- 
tee and this wheat program was first 
presented, it was explained to us at that 
time that this would mean wheat at 
about $1.25 a bushel. The farmer would 
then expect to get 75 cents a bushel in 
payment—in other words, $2 wheat. But 
the market price was expected to be down 
at about $1.25. With corn they talked 
about $1 corn. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture frankly admitted to us during those 
years when I was on the committee that 
the whole thrust and purpose of the pro- 
gram was to use the feed grains stock- 
piles in a way to keep the price down 
at the right time to get compliance with 
the program, to make the farmer de- 
pendent on the price support payment, 
which at about 25 cents a bushel sup- 
posedly would bring him up to the right 
level. But is he in the right position 
economically today? The act the leader- 
ship today wants extended has certainly 
worked beautifully—at least insofar as 
driving down market prices are con- 
cerned. 

The gentleman from Iowa mentioned 
the fact that the parity ratio figure of 
73—which was just announced yesterday 
again continuing 73—does not include 
the payments. That is true, but even if we 
lump in the payments, it is still under 
80—it is 79. 

What has happened to the great 
promises of yesterday, about 90 percent 
of parity, and 100 percent of parity? We 
have had exactly what the majority party 
wanted in the way of legislation, and yet 
the position of the farmer today is the 
worst since the depression thirties. Why 
inflict more of the same on the farmers? 

There is a question of cost to the 
taxpayer that we can hardly close our 
eyes to. The cost last year was about $2.5 
million in payments under the programs. 
This year it is over $3 million. The way 
the progression is, will it be $4 million 
next year and $5 million next year and 
$6 million the next year? 

This is open-end legislation with no 
spending ceiling whatsover. It is all 
through the back door of the Treasury. 
There is no congressional restraint what- 
soever on the spending authorized by this 
bill. Is it wise for us to give a 4-year 
lease of life on that type of backdoor 
financing project, the expense of which 
no one can foretell and which, based on 
the progression of the last few years, 
might reach $6 billion or $7 billion a 
year? 

I believe the gentleman from Iowa 
stated that the agriculture budget had 
gone down. This is certainly surprising 
to me. I was under the impression—and I 
will be glad to have it corrected by those 
on the Appropriations Committee—that 
the funding has is up, and now exceeds 
$8 billion a year, an all-time high. Am I 
incorrect on that? 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. In 1960 expenditures for 
the Department of Agriculture totaled 
$5.2 billion; in 1961 it was $5.6 billion; 
1962 $6.4 billion; 1963 $7.4 billion; 1964 
$7.5 billion; 1965 $6.9 billion; 1966 $5.5 
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billion; 1967 $4.9 billion; and estimated 
for 1968 $6.209 billion but this does not 
take into account the unreimbursed net 
realized losses of the CCC budgeted in 
fiscal year 1968 at $3.465 billion. 

We should bear in mind that were we 
to fully fund the losses of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, then we would surely 
be up to the figure the gentleman men- 
tioned and more. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Is there any other fair 
way to estimate the budget of the De- 
partment of Agriculture except on a CCC 
full funding assumption? 

Mr, MICHEL. No, sir. I do not believe 


Mr. FINDLEY. The direct payment 
cost in this bill is considerably higher 
than for the year before. Is that correct? 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes. In direct payments 
particularly for they have grown from a 
total of $693 million in 1960 to over $3 
billion this past year. 

Mr. FINDLEY. That is about $3.5 bil- 
lion and despite that price tag the 
farmer finds himself in a worse and worse 
plight each year. To me it is just pure 
nonsense for us to give a 4-year length of 
life to a program that put the farmer in 
this fix. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, it 
bothers me, as a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, that our committee 
actually has no control over spending 
for farm subsidies. Whenever I question 
whether it might be possible to cut ap- 
propriations for farm subsidies, I am 
told: No, we cannot touch it, because in 
effect it is a contract with the farmer, 
and if we cut the appropriation, he can 
recover in the Court of Claims.” So the 
thing really just orbits, and there is no 
way for the Appropriations Committee to 
control it. We can cut spending for model 
cities, antipoverty and even defense, but 
spending for farm subsidies is evidently 
untouched. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The Congress could and 
should bring this spending under control. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ABER- 
NETHY was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the Members of the House for 
acceding to my request for an additional 
5 minutes. I do not think I will take 
the time, but if I should need it, I would 
like to have it available. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not spoken on 
the bill, I do want to address myself to 
several points and the pending amend- 
ment. 

I would like to confirm to the Mem- 
bers of the House that which our chair- 
man and other Members have made 
known, that is, that 28 members of our 
committee made a down-the-line forth- 
right and solemn commitment to re- 
port and support without amendment a 
l-year extension. I am a party to that 
commitment. I am going to stand by it. 

I do not make that statement in any 
criticism of my friend, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. BELCHER]. I have 
the highest regard for the gentleman, 
and the remark which I made when he 
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yielded to me was only in jest and he 
so understood it. We are the very best 
of friends. 

I should like to say to those who have 
addressed themselves time and again to 
the amount of the payments, that I hap- 
pen to be one of those who opposed the 
bill 3 years ago. I did so because I 
was concerned about the problem which 
the payments would create for the effi- 
cient farmer—I might say the “big”, 
farmer, and I have no quarrel with peo- 
ple becoming big—the efficient farmer of 
this country. I might also say that to 
limit payments and force the big farmer 
to plant his entire acreage would create 
a huge surplus and thereby destroy the 
small farmer. 

I stated to the House then, and I state 
now, that eventually limitations on pay- 
ments might be invoked. I say that not 
because I believe the limitation amend- 
ment would be right but because it is 
so difficult to sell to the average listener 
the error in limitations. They look at 
the figure. They throw up their hands. 
They will not stand still and listen to 
the discussion, to the facts. They are 
just simply too long and too complicated. 
I can understand their viewpoint. But 
they are wrong. 

So I say now, my friends, what I said 
3 years ago. This payment program 
is going to make trouble for us even- 
tually. It was for that reason I opposed 
the bill in 1965. 

I did not support the bill, I should like 
to say to the gentleman from Indiana 
Mr. Mappen] who did support it. I do 
not offer any criticism of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Mappen] but he sup- 
ported the bill and I did not. He has dis- 
covered something worse which upsets 
and concerns him. And I can understand 
that, I know such would eventually come. 
I discovered it 3 years ago, and so ex- 
pressed myself to this House. 

I do not agree with my friend the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY], who 
was once a valuable member of the com- 
mittee, that this is the worst program 
we have ever had. Nor do I agree with 
him that it has cost the most money. 

I cannot recall when the annual 
budgets for any of the Departments has 
gone down, and this is my 26th year in 
the House. They have consistently gone 
up, and up, and up. This is true for all 
Departments of Government—Labor, 
Treasury, Post Office, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, and all of them—year after year, 
and this has been true, Members of this 
body, regardless of who controlled the 
Government, regardless of who was 
President, regardless of who was the 
chairman of the various committees, and 
regardless of who was chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, whether they 
come from the right or the left side of 
the aisle. 

This is not the worst program we have 
ever had. I will not say it is the best. And 
I certainly do not agree that it of itself 
has produced the largest budget. All of 
the budget of the Department of Agri- 
culture is by no means limited to this 
program. This program is only a small 
part of the budget of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

There are all kinds of programs—some 
for consumers, some for rural people, 
some for city people—that fall into the 
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budget of the Department of Agriculture, 
and they have consistently been on the 
rise. There are programs for meat in- 
spection, 4-H club work, rural electrifi- 
cation, school lunch, conservation, ex- 
tension work, and so many programs 
we can think of which are in the budget; 
and they have consistently been on the 
rise. 

So please do not, in the consideration 
of this bill, assume this is the root of the 
problem we now have budgetary wise 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

May I call your attention to the fact 
that the program is invoked by farmer- 
referendum. It is one of those one-man 
one-vote programs. Let me speak of 
cotton, because I live in the cotton coun- 
try. On the west side of my district 
there is probably as high a production 
of cotton as there is in the world. They 
have a very fine efficient agriculture 
there. 

The people on the eastern end of my 
district are 4-, 5-, 10-, and 20-acre cot- 
ton farmers, a few are larger. The small 
farmer has just as much right to vote 
in the referendum and his vote counts 
just as much as does that of the farmer 
with 2,000 acres. They vote on this pro- 
gram every fall for the following year. 
It takes two-thirds vote to put the pro- 
gram into effect. You do not have to go 
very far among the farmers acreage-wise 
to come up with a two-thirds vote. So 
the small farmers can easily invoke 
the payment program. If they do and 
limitations on. payments are invoked, 
the large farmers would be wrecked. 
Every man who produces cotton must— 
and now listen to me—he must com- 
ply with this program, He must plant 
his acreage within the limitations of 
the program. He must set aside that 
quantity of acreage which the law says 
he must set aide. He receives a pay- 
ment therefor. That is true. But, if he 
did not set that acreage aside or if he 
failed to cooperate or if he refused to 
cooperate, if he planted only one-tenth 
of one acre over his allotment, he is 
not in compliance. Now, what does that 
do to him? The nature of the program 
is such that it would break a large farm- 
er not in compliance. Let us say he pro- 
duces 1,000 bales of cotton and is not in 
compliance. He must market that cotton 
in the market at a penalty of 50 percent 
of parity; 50 percent of parity is more 
than he would receive for the cotton 
itself in the marketplace under this 
program. 

Now, what else can he do except com- 
ply. I ask the gentleman from Indiana 
Mr. Mappen] with all deference, what 
would the gentleman do if he had a 1,000- 
acre cotton allotment and had been 
voted into such a program? Would you 
refuse to comply with that program? If 
you did you could not even sell your 
crop for a price equivalent to the mar- 
keting penalty. You would be forced to 
market it at a penalty which would be 
the equivalent of more than the crop 
would bring in the marketplace. So that 
is the situation in which these farmers 
find themselves. This illustrates the 
danger of placing a limitation upon him. 
You either wreck him with the limitation 
or the marketing penalty. 

If you place a limitation upon them, 
then the farmer loses at that end. If he 
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plants outside of the program, he losses 
at the other end. So, they are compelled 
to cooperate. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at the limi- 
tations from another viewpoint. It costs 
twice as much to pay taxes on 2 acres 
as it does to pay taxes on 1 acre. It costs 
twice as much to provide the machinery 
for 2 acres as it does for 1 acre. It costs 
twice as much to finance the credit for 2 
acres as it does for 1 acre. It costs twice 
as much to finance the credit for 1,000 
acres as it does for 500 acres. It costs 10 
times as much to finance the credit for 
1,000 acres as it does for 100 acres. And 
if payments are to be made, I say to my 
friends, what is wrong with treating 
everyone in like manner? Why is it 
wrong? Why is it wrong to say that here 
is a man with an operation where it costs 
10 times as much to run his farm as it 
does to run this one over here—why is 
it wrong to make the payments in 
amounts proportionate to the two oper- 
ations? You believe in being fair, do you 
not? You believe in treating everyone 
alike, do you not? You believe in doing 
by one just as you do by the other one, 
do you not? And, whether you like the 
program or not, I would say it is 
almost—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 4 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would say that 
you are just duty bound to treat them all 
alike, and I hope you will do it. 

Let me now refer to the 4-year amend- 
ment. 

I am going to stand by what I agreed 
to in the committee. 

And, why did we make that agree- 
ment? I had some amendments which I 
wanted to offer to the program. Another 
Member had other amendments. This 
Member over here wanted other amend- 
ments, and so on down the line, scores 
and scores of amendments. 

Then also, Mr. Chairman, this is an 
election year. We knew and you know 
that if the Republicans take over this 
fall, they will want to write the program 
next year. It is only natural that the 
Republican Members were somewhat re- 
luctant to go along with a bill this year 
of any kind. 

Mr. Chairman, I know a little some- 
thing about politics. I could understand 
their feeling. I do not criticize for that. 
This is just a natural fact of political 
life. Therefore, such was the feeling of 
many of my Republican colleagues, and 
all of them are my good friends. One 
does not get mad with them over such a 
position. They were reluctant to go along 
with a 4-year bill, of course they were. 
And who would criticize them? 
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So, there, we of the committee found 
ourselves mired down, deadlocked. 

Mr. Chairman, if it had not been for 
the agreement which we made—and we 
went around the table and polled each 
member I can tell you now there would 
not be a bill on this floor of the House 
of Representatives today. I want to in- 
form my farmers in Mississippi that there 
would not be a bill on this floor were it 
not for our agreement, I have some 
farmers who want a 4-year bill. I have 
some who want a 44-year bill. But the 
facts of life are we would have no bill at 
all here but for our agreement. 

I am saying to them and to you as 
sensible understanding people, if we had 
not agreed as we did, which in my opin- 
ion was in the interest of everyone and 
which in my opinion recognized the po- 
litical situation and which in my further 
opinion recognized the simple facts of life 
and of politics, we would not even have a 
bill on this floor of the House today for 
consideration. 

Personally, Mr. Chairman, I know the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH] is ab- 
solutely- sincere about his proposal. I 
know he feels this is a good thing. I am 
not saying it is not. He is a great Con- 
gressman and friend of agriculture. I am 
just saying that I hope the House will 
stay with what we propose as the safe 
and appropriate course to take. Many of 
my farmers want a longer term bill. But 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poacel, 
Mr. Chairman, committed himself to stay 
with this bill just as it is. So did 28 of us. 
I am going to stay with them. One may 
know, I could do nothing else. I know 
my people will all understand. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is this an amend- 
ment to the substitute amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SMITH]? 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman from Iowa 
has an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute to the pending bill, and the 
bill as I understand it, has been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. QUIE. My amendment is an 
amendment to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. QUIE: On page 
2, line 10, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Title VII of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“ ‘Sec, 710. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, effective with the 1970 crops, 
the total amount of price support payments, 
wheat certificates, and diversion payments 
made available to any person pursuant to the 
provisions of titles II through V of this Act 
(relating to wool, feed grains, cotton, and 
wheat, respectively) shall not exceed an 
amount determined as follows: 


“If total amount of such payments are: 


By multiplying by: 


The maximum payment shall be: 


$10.000 op lest te ied oh aysscen a 100 per centum. mn $10,000, 

More than $10,000 to $15,000. . 75 per centum... =-=- $13,750. 

More than $15,000 to $20,000. - 50 per centum___ $16,250. 

More than $20,000 to 525,000. 25 per centum 17,500. 

More than 325,000 3- ieennannioinarrannannn 25 per centum $17,500 plus 25 pet centum of any amount in 
excess of $25,000.’ 
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“Sec. 3. Section 402 of such Act is further 
amended by repealing, effective with the 1970 
crop and upland cotton, section 103 (d) (12) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended.” 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, first, before 
I explain my amendment, I want to tell 
the Members that I support a 1-year ex- 
tension of the act as the committee pro- 
poses. And because I believe the act 
ought to be extended, I shall vote for the 
extension, whatever the House works its 
will on the length of the extension. 

Now, in order for this program to func- 
tion properly I believe that we need a 
limitation on payments. I believe it is 
unacceptable for the biggest farm op- 
erations to receive over $1 million. In 
fact, there are five farms in this country 
who last year in 1967 received payments 
totaling $10,889,000. No program is going 
to stand very long if the size of payments 
are being made where five total more 
than $10 million. 

Mr. Chairman, what my amendment 
does is to permit every farmer, every co- 
operator who receives up to $10,000 a 
year to receive the full amount of the 
payment. However, if he receives more 
than $10,000 and less than $15,000, then 
on that amount above $10,000 he will re- 
ceive 75 percent of the payment. If he 
should receive an amount between $15,- 
000 and $20,000, he will get the full 
amount of his $10,000, 75 percent of that 
next $5,000, and 50 percent of the amount 
between $15,000 and $20,000. 

And if he should receive an amount 
greater than $20,000, then he will receive 
the full amount on the $10,000, 75 per- 
cent of the next $5,000, and 50 percent of 
the next $5,000, and 25 percent of the 
amount over $20,000. 

For such a person, this would be $17,- 
500, plus 25 percent of anything over the 
amount of $20,000. 

There is precedent for doing this. The 
precedent is in the Sugar Act. The Sugar 
Act is not amended by this bill, but it is 
the precedent, and I read from the Gov- 
ernment brochure, History and Opera- 
tion of the U.S. Sugar Program,” dated 
May 14, 1962. It points out that the basic 
payment upon 100 pounds of sugar is 80 
cents, and the rate can be progressively 
reduced to a minimum of 30 cents per 
100 pounds on all sugar produced in ex- 
cess of 30,000 short tons. 

The 80 cents is on the first 350 short 
tons of commercially recoverable sugar, 
and payment can be reduced to 30 cents 
a hundred pounds on all sugar produced 
in excess of 30,000 short tons. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I have drafted my 
amendment on the limitation of the pay- 
ments based on the precedent previous 
Congresses have already set. 

We have seen the large guaranteed 
payments to the large operators as being 
a great inducement for increasing the 
size of the farm holdings. And I believe 
that same principle of graduated sugar 
payments ought to apply to feedgrains, 
wool, the cotton and the wheat programs. 
This amendment does. 

The limitation on payments suggested 
with a cutoff of $10,000, $15,000, or 
$20,000, runs into the problem of some 
of the large operators causing the pro- 
gram some difficulty, according to some 
observers. If my amendment prevails, I 
believe we should remove the penalty on 
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cotton production by those not in the 
program. 

I believe the program will still work 
with the fixed cutoff amendments, but 
we will be more sure that the program 
will function as intended if my grad- 
uated payment is adopted. In this way, 
all farmers receive a payment no matter 
how large their operation. 

J include in my amendment the repeal- 
ing of the cotton snapback. You do not 
go back to the old two-priced cotton with 
my amendment but you retain the one- 
priced cotton as it is in the present law. 
Every farmer who participates in the 
program will receive a payment, but it 
will be graduated like the sugar program. 

What it means is that the farmer or 
the cooperator who received $4 million 
would only get about $: million. 

The ones who got $1 million would be 
down to around $250,000. A person with 
a $20,000 payment would be getting 
$17,500. 

And one with $15,000 would go to 
$13,750. 

Then below $10,000 they would receive 
the full amount. 

I believe this is the most sensible lim- 
itation on payments yet devised. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the Chair advise us as to the status of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Quire] is a perfecting amendment 
to the bill now pending before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FINDLEY. May I inquire as to 
the status of the Smith of Iowa amend- 
ment, providing for the 4-year term? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will in- 
form the gentleman from Illinois that 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SmrrH) is in the 
nature of a substitute for the bill. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. The distribution of 
benefits under the commodity programs 
is not relief or welfare grants. The par- 
ticipant earns what he receives by the 
value of what he puts into the program. 
A farmer who diverts 100 acres from sur- 
plus production is entitled to receive 
more than the person who diverts 10 
acres on his farm. To make the program 
work it is essential that sizable acreage 
must be taken out of crop production as 
our farm plant is entirely too big to meet 
the needs of our domestic consumption 
and exports sales. 

When a farmer diverts 100 acres or any 
given acreage from production he should 
be compensated for the income he would 
lose and the expenses he would incur in 
idling this acreage. He was asked by his 
Government to reduce surplus stocks 
and not grow more crops than can be 
used. To attain results in a program of 
this kind all size operations need to trim 
their plantings, not just the small- and 
middle-sized operator since 75 percent 
to 80 percent of the total farm produc- 
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tion is derived from 25 percent of the 
farmers—the larger ones. 

The hearings on this bill reveals that 
the investment per worker in agriculture 
averages $41,300, while in industry it is 
$21,900 per worker. These costs have 
been increasing consistently. 

It has been argued that to place a 
limitation on the size of payments to 
farmers would save money. I do not agree 
that it will. Under date of July 19, 1968, 
I received a letter from Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Orville Freeman who had this 
to say about the contention that limita- 
tions on farm benefits would save money, 
and I quote from his letter: 

And to those who assume that money will 
be saved by limiting payments, I say that 
this is simply not true if the same result of 
supply management is to be achieved. If one 
large farmer who has been foregoing pro- 
duction on 1,000 acres doesn’t cooperate in 
these programs, that means 100 small farm- 
ers will have to forego production on 10 
more acres each to maintain supply and de- 
mand stability—and I believe that this would 
cost more, not only in Federal funds, but in 
further curtailment of opportunity for 
smaller farmers. 


For quite a long time the Government 
has subsidized various segments of the 
economy including airlines, the railroads, 
and steamship lines. As to whether these 
aids are justified is not apropos here. 
These benefits are not made available on 
the basis of the size of the concern par- 
ticipating, its capitalization or whether a 
jet, piston-driven motor, steam or elec- 
tric locomotive is involved, the subsidy is 
applied uniformly when the criteria for 
such payment has been fulfilled. 

Similarly there should be no discrim- 
ination practiced against a farmer be- 
cause he has through diligent effort, 
skill, and determination to get ahead ac- 
quired a large farm. He should not be 
condemned because he is a success. He 
is responsible for making the program 
effective. Because of him, largely, the 
consumer pays less for farm commodi- 
ties, as his operation is efficient. 

Many large farmers share their pay- 
ments with their tenants, who receive 
the checks in their own right. The large 
farm under such arrangement is an 
aggregation of several small farms. The 
tenants could not, however, participate 
in the farm program unless the land- 
owner found it beneficial for him to 
enter the program. A limitation invoked 
upon the large operator could be detri- 
mental to the small tenant who works on 
his land. 

This amendment is wrong in principle 
because it penalizes a person who has 
done his job well. The amendment would 
stifle the initiative of the individual by 
discouraging him to get ahead. We have 
taught our youth that by hard work and 
the proper application of his or her tal- 
ents, wit, zeal, intuition there is no limit 
to attainments in this country. This 
amendment changes that completely by 
saying that if you are a large farmer you 
are blacklisted—your rightful earnings 
are reduced. 

Self reliance, the opportunity to ac- 
quire property to expand your holdings 
is the true American system in opera- 
tion. Let us keep it that way 

Abraham Lincoln had this to say 
about property: 
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Prosperity is the fruit of labor; property is 
desirable; is a positive good in the world. 
That some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich and hence is just encour- 
agement to industry and enterprise. Let not 
him who is houseless pull down the house of 
another, but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus, by example, 
assuring that his own shall be safe from 
violence when built. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas, a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to these amendments 
for the same reasons my good friend 
from Arkansas quoted in his remarks. 
As I said yesterday, to penalize a man 
in America for initiative, for having the 
intestinal fortitude to take a risk and 
expand his operations in this country— 
since when is this a bad trait? Anyone 
who is experienced in this field knows 
that with that expansion comes the risk 
of investment, the chance to expand 
and to try to accomplish something, and 
to add to his holdings. Since when should 
we penalize a man for that? 

If we are going to have a farm pro- 
gram, we should have a farm program. 
And if we are not going to have a farm 
program that our American farmer can 
make a living out of, then we should start 
phasing it out and doing it now. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
extension of this 1-year bill. The 1-year 
extension will provide farmers with the 
lead time needed to make essential 
plans for producing and marketing crops 
upon which their livelihood depends. At 
the same time it would provide the nec- 
essary interval in which the next Con- 
gress and the next administration could 
formulate an effective farm program, a 
program which would improve the eco- 
nomic status of American agriculture, 
reverse the trend from costly Govern- 
ment programs, and assure an adequate 
food supply at reasonable prices. 

Today, according to some informa- 
tion I have 500,000 0 800,000 men, wom- 
en and children are leaving the farms 
a year. Where are they going? They are 
going to the large cities and contribut- 
ing to the problems that we are having 
in the large cities; 100,000 of these men 
are farmowners, landowners, people 
who are going broke. Today parity is at 
74 percent according to the new formula- 
tion. Every time it gets low, they come 
up with a new formula. 

This program under this administra- 
tion and the one preceding—that, since 
1961—has resulted in a net increase in 
farm debt of $23.7 billion while produc- 
tion costs have during the same period 
gone up by 31 percent. 

The American farmer is subsidizing 
the American consumer. This is where I 
think the politics come in. The American 
farmer is subsidizing the American con- 
sumer. Ten years ago the consumer was 
spending 25 percent of his disposable in- 
come for food; today he is spending 17 
percent of his disposable income for food. 

This certainly does not mean that I 
believe the present farm program now in 
its third year has done what it was in- 
tended to do in achieving a parity posi- 
tion for our farmers with our citizens in 
industry and commerce. 
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The parity ratio, which averaged 85 
during the 8 years of the Eisenhcwer ad- 
ministration, averaged only 74 for 1967 
as a whole and is now down to 73. Even 
the adjusted parity ratio, which includes 
direct payments to farmers is down eight 
points, and on both an adjusted and un- 
adjusted basis, the parity ratio is the 
lowest it has been since the depression 
year of 1934. 

Quite frankly, I think we must tell the 
American farmer and agriculture in this 
country that until we get politics and 
politicians out of agriculture, it is not 
going to change one iota. 

The realized net farm income in 1967 
was down nearly $2 billion from the year 
before—a 10-percent cut in pay for farm- 
ers, while practically all other segments 
of industry were enjoying sizable pay in- 
creases to compensate for higher costs 
and prices. But the farmer is trapped by 
a vicious cost- price squeeze brought on 
by the inflationary fiscal policies of the 
past 8 years—a $25.4 billion deficit for 
the 1968 fiscal year alone. What other in- 
dustry or business can take such a re- 
duction? 

US. News & World Report graphically 
illustrated the sad state of American 
agriculture recently. Their report shows 
that agriculture is the largest of the 12 
biggest U.S. industries. Agriculture leads 
in assets, spending for equipment, and 
machinery, and in number of workers. 

If farmers had been adequately paid 
for their production, agriculture would 
be first in income and second in sales— 
but it is not. The article reports that ag- 
riculture sales are less than 17 percent 
of assets while the next 11 largest in- 
dustries have sales which average 108 
percent of their assets per year. Most 
people do not realize how or how much 
the farm economy of this Nation has 
been affected during the last 8 years. 
Perhaps the most eloquent illustration of 
the nature and dimensions of the farm 
problem can be found in the fact that 
more than one-fourth of the Nation’s 
farms have disappeared. since 1960. 
From 4 million farm units then, there are 
now only 3 million. 

The movement of people from country 
to city has been called by Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman, “the most 
massive migration the world has ever 
known.” 

Today seven out of 10 citizens live on 
less than 2 percent of the Nation’s land, 
and most of the rest seem destined to join 
them. This trend was never seriously 
questioned by previous generations. The 
reason: Those who went to the city found 
a better life. But now, while a half-mil- 
lion rural migrants, many of them non- 
white, continue to make the trek to urban 
areas each year, they are not finding a 
better life. Just read and listen to the 
news of riots in the cities. But the cities’ 
problems cannot be solved simply by im- 
proving living conditions and job oppor- 
tunities in them. That only encourages 
more poor and unskilled to come off the 
farms in search of work, thus creating a 
treadmill effect. So the real solution lies 
in the revitalization of rural America and 
the farm economy to stop this senseless 
migration and the continued over- 
crowding of our already problem-ridden 
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cities. And especially when there are so 
many advantages now in our age of mod- 
ern communications and transportation 
to living in smaller communities. 

And regardless of the success or failure 
of the present program or the inefficien- 
cy of its administration, its very purpose 
is threatened by proposals to limit pay- 
ments to producers. The operation of the 
program depends on production control 
and any limitation of payments will re- 
sult in dire consequences to both large 
and small producers. 

Either production costs will soar be- 
cause large producers, forced out of the 
program because of inadequate incen- 
tives, will plant in excess of program lim- 
its or the smaller farmer will be required 
to produce less and less to insure that 
total production will not add to surpluses 
or the Government will be forced to buy 
up the surplus to stabilize prices. And 
increased supplies will force prices down 
for both large and small operators. 

Why should the farmer who operates 
an efficient farm and has been willing to 
assume the debt and risks of a larger 
operation be penalized for trying to ex- 
pand and better himself? Net income 
even to large farm operators is certainly 
far below the average returns for most 
other business and industry. Although 
the average American does not realize 
the real seriousness of the farm problem, 
the farmers do. Listen to what one farmer 
in my district wrote—and this is from 
Mr. F. D. Clayton, Box 382, Earth, Tex. 
He had a title for it, too— The Depres- 
sion of the Sixties“: 

Please read about the depression of the 
middle sixties. For the farmers of West Texas 
this is as bad as the depression of the 
thirties. I farmed through the depression of 
the early thirties, and I also farm in the 
depression of the middle sixties, the same 
place and the same land that I farmed in 
the thirties. To prove my point I offer these 
figures: 

In 1932 a plow point cost $2.00; in 1967 
the same point costs $8.00. In 1932 all cot- 
ton, without taking samples, brought 414 
cents a pound; in 1967 cotton in this part of 
the country is worth 14 cents a pound. That 
is the same kind of cotton we sold for 4% 
cents in 1932. Cotton is about three times as 
high now as it was in 1932, and a plow point 
is four times as high. 

Some say, Raise better cotton. We would if 
we could. We raise the very best cctton pos- 
sible for this country. Our average grade of 
cotton is S.L.M. Lt. Sp. 31/32, and that is 
worth $15.95 in the loan. However, by the 
time they get through taking off for low 
micronaire, it is worth 14 cents. Note that 
this is the same cotton that was worth 4½ 
cents in 1932. 

In 1932 you could get all the labor you 
needed for $1.25 a day. Now labor costs $12,00 
to $15.00 a day. Labor is twelve times higher 
now, and cotton is three times higher. I do 
not mind paying high labor if I could add it 
on to my product. Farming, however, is the 
only business in the world that cannot do 
this. The more crop a farmer has the more 
money he loses, 

A piece of machinery that a farmer pur- 
chased six years ago and which is still in 
good condition will bring half of the pur- 
chase price. If he wanted to replace it to- 
day, he would have to pay the same price 
in addition to giving the dealer the old piece 
of machinery as a trade-in. That is how much 
a farmer’s cost has gone up in the last six 
years. The farmers are going broke as fast 
as they can, leaving the farms, and going 
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to the cities. The farm workers are doing the 
same thing. That seems to be the way the 
government wants it so that we can have 
more slums. 

Tractors are four to five times as high as 
they were even in 1941. The same holds true 
with everything else that the farmers use in 
order to produce. 

It is not the farmer’s business to keep a 
year’s supply of food for the nation. That is 
the business of everyone. Therefore, it 
should be handled as such. 

The last money farmers made was back in 
1962 or 1963. In my opinion the Administra- 
tion is using the farmer in such a way as to 
cause more trouble at home than we could 
ever stop overseas. When a farmer has $300,- 
000 to $400,000 invested in farm business and 
can’t make a good living for his family, there 
is something wrong with the way things are 
being handled. I do not believe there is a 
farmer in this part of the country that is 
worth as much money as he was two years 
ago. I have talked with lending agencies, and 
they agree with me. Unless something is 
done this nation is going to be hungry in a 
few years. This nation was built on family- 
size business; and when we lose that, we have 
lost the strength of our nation and our 
freedom as well. 

Every business in the world that I know 
anything about has the right to add the cost 
of production on to the price of their product 
except farmers; they have to take what they 
can get. The cost of food at the farm level 
does not have much to do with the cost of 
food to the consumer. This year I had a 
friend who farmed three miles from town 
who had onions that went to waste in the 
fleld because he could not get enough for 
them to pay the harvesting expense. At this 
same time the stores were selling onions at 
two pounds for 29 cents. I know that we 
farmers get a government check, and I also 
know that we have to plant a crop that 
loses money in order to get this check, As a 
result, we come out broke. 

Labor may think this is good for them; 
but they had better reconsider because when 
farming gets in the hands of a few, they 
can make you pay the prices for food that 
they want you to pay. Also the farmer buys 
products. Labor produces steel, fertilizer, 
tractors, trucks, combines, and so many other 
things that one does not think of. The farmer 
cannot buy them without the money, and 
this is going to have its effect on labor. 


The farmer in America is rapidly be- 
coming the “forgotten man” of this gen- 
eration. He is not going to remedy this 
situation by spreading too thin the re- 
sources he does have at his disposal. This 
is 1968—not 1920. Back in 1920, the 
farmer's interests were protected by a 
majority of the Members of Congress. In 
that year, 251 seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives were occupied by Members 
who represented farm districts—those 
with 20 percent or more of rural farm 
population. Those 251 seats amounted to 
57 percent or a clear majority of the 435 
Members of Congress. Those were the 
good old days” when you could afford to 
dilute your strength from time to time 
and go separate ways. Those days have 
long since passed into history. 

By 1960, 51 Congressmen—only 12 per- 
cent of the total—were farm district Rep- 
resentatives. 

The 1970 census will certainly show a 
further erosion of farmers’ strength in 
Congress. According to tentative esti- 
mates of the Census Bureau we will have 
39 district Representatives or slightly less 
than 9 percent after the 1970 census. 

Now, the crucial question that faces 
today’s farmer is: How best can I use the 
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strength and the resources I do have to 
advance my own economic well-being 
and that of my fellow farmers? 

The answer as I see it is that the 
farmer must learn what all minority 
groups sooner or later must learn: pool 
your resources and speak with one voice. 

So, although I do support a 1-year ex- 
tension to the present farm program, 
the next Congress must face up to the 
task and the dire necessity of overhaul- 
ing this program and giving the farmer, 
the forgotten man of this generation, a 
fair shake and a fair share of the pro- 
ceeds of the abundance of our economy. 
He has done more and done it better for 
the American consumer and hungry 
millions in other countries and realized 
less for his efforts than any other citi- 
zen. He deserves better and I believe 
there are enough Members of this body 
and the Agriculture Committee who 
realize that this country cannot con- 
tinue to prosper and solve the problems 
of its cities without first solving the 
problems of agriculture and revitalizing 
the agricultural economy of America. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
the Committee to defeat the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Quire], and support the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been discuss- 
ing amounts of payments, and that is a 
cause of consternation, I am sure, to all 
of us. However, I wonder how many can 
recall and how many were here and how 
many voted for the $20 million tax break 
for American Motors Corp.? I remember, 
It happened here. How about the $10 
million rent supplement program? That 
is all we could spare for that program. 
We did vote it. But when we come to 
payments to farmers and they are large, 
we do not want to forget that we did vote 
for one company a $20 million tax break. 

When we talk about a limit of $10,000 
or $20,000, that sounds like a lot, but I 
do not know how many Members of Con- 
gress may have bought a tractor or a 
combine. Do you know what a self- 
propelled combine sells for? Some are 
$20,000. 

We are talking about other programs, 
and I know our urban friends are con- 
cerned, as we all are, about the people in 
the cities who do not have enough money 
for housing and food, and perhaps sup- 
port payments for an unwed mother with 
two or three children and with no hus- 
band. But here we are paying to limit 
production in the farm programs. If we 
could limit production in that ADC field, 
the investment might be good also. Many 
of us have supported programs to meet 
urban needs and will continue to do so, 
and I urge Members to support the farm 
program, so the farmers can plan and 
keep this country the best fed country 
at the lowest portion of its income of any 
country anywhere in the world. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. vE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Missouri 
(Mrs, SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Chairman, some 
harsh comments were made to me in the 
hearings of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture on the food stamp legislation last 
month because I spoke of the necessity 
for making an arrangement on the farm 
and food stamp bills, in order to get both 
bills before the House and through the 
House. Some of the members of the com- 
mittee were shocked and horrified at the 
idea of making deals on legislation. 

The arrangement I was referring to 
has been made. It is not an underhanded 
and reprehensible sellout of principle by 
one side or the other to support some- 
thing bad in order to get something 
good. What I pleaded with the committee 
to recognize and to understand was the 
necessity for rural area Members of this 
House to see the need—the vital need— 
for legislation which is essential for our 
cities if they expect those of us from 
urban areas to continue to vote for leg- 
islation vitally important to the farmer. 

I intend to vote for the bill and for a 
4-year extension of the 1965 Farm Act 
because I believe the farmers need such 
a bill in order to farm profitably. Our 
economy—and particularly the part of it 
which provides jobs for those I represent 
in the city of St. Louis—needs farmers as 
buyers of the goods we make and sell. 
We are economically interdependent; as 
legislators for the whole country—not 
just spokesmen for narrow geographical 
or economic interests—we have to work 
together, and learn about the problems 
confronting other segments of the popu- 
lation, and be willing to vote for what the 
whole country needs even if, as in the 
ease of city people viewing much of the 
farm legislation or rural people viewing 
some of the programs to aid our cities, 
our constituents are not always enthusi- 
astic about such votes, and may in fact 
criticize them. 

Some farm associations, such as the 
National Farmers Union, the Grange and 
the National Farmers Organization, rec- 
ognize the interdependence, and have 
worked hard to help us pass good legisla- 
tion to aid the cities, and the consumer. 
They certainly helped me on the Con- 
sumer Credit Protection Act, and they 
helped also on the food stamp bill. The 
food stamp bill, I might add, has received 
enthusiastic assistance also from wheat 
growers, the cotton growers, the corn 
growers, and other agricultural commod- 
ity groups, and I appreciate that help. 

I shall vote for the Neal Smith amend- 
ment for a 4-year farm bill, not in order 
to “pay them back” for the help of farm 
groups on all these bills, but rather in 
recognition, first, of the merits of the 
legislation, and then, with the knowledge 
that in voting to help the farmer—giv- 
ing help I know is needed—I am not 
rewarding a group which refuses to ac- 
cord similar help to people in the city. 
We must see each other’s problems and 
needs. My quarrel with the Committee on 
Agriculture was that it refused to widen 
its viewpoint in order to see what the 
food stamp program accomplishes, not 
only for city people, but for thousands 
of low-income rural families, too. I do not 
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want to be similarly shortsighted on farm 
bills, and, as a result of what happened 
earlier today, I do not have to be nar- 
rowly shortsighted or politically vengeful. 

We passed a 4-year food stamp bill 
here yesterday in order to assure the 
stability and continued expansion of the 
program, to remove the uncertainties 
about its future. The farmer and the 
Department of Agriculture need the 
same kind of assured continuity on the 
farm program. If Congress wants to 
amend or kill the farm program next 
year, it can still do so—but only by tak- 
ing affirmative action. A l-year bill, on 
the other hand, for either the farm pro- 
gram or the food stamp program, would 
permit the demise of either program next 
year merely by the inaction of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

I feel the committee should review 
these programs constantly and recom- 
mend improvements where indicated, but 
we have had to fight too long and too 
hard to get these programs instituted to 
run the annual gauntlet of having them 
die or jeopardized by mere inaction of 
the committee handling them. 

To my colleagues on the Democratic 
side who represent urban areas, and who 
always vote with the consumer and for 
good domestic programs for all Amer- 
icans, I would like to say that the present 
farm law has been instrumental in saving 
billions of dollars in the cost of trans- 
porting and storing surplus commodities, 
and in the cost of dumping or giving 
away surplus foods overseas for currency 
we can never spend. A few years ago, 
we were spending a billion dollars a year 
just to store the surpluses Mr. Benson’s 
farm policies had piled up, and $14 bil- 
lion a year to give them away overseas. 
The surplus problem has been dramati- 
cally reduced. At the same time we have 
the capacity, through this program, to 
expand production of food very quickly 
in case the need should arise. 

Three years ago, this legislation was 
attacked by our Republican colleagues 
as a “bread tax.“ Remember? It was no 
such thing, but they tried their best to 
beat us on that one in the 1966 elections. 
Let us get a little political, too, once in 
a while, and get behind a Democratic 
program which was bitterly opposed by 
the opposition, but which has proved it- 
self workable in 3 years of operation. 
Secretary Freeman has done a good job— 
an outstanding job. He deserves our sup- 
port. Let us back him up. I urge the 
Members to vote for the Neal Smith 
amendment. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that all of 
you have heard the comments and ques- 
tions on two sides of the particular de- 
bate that has taken place on the subject 
of the limitation of payments. I take this 
time to ask the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, who generally has been recog- 
nized as a Member who has been in favor 
of farm programs per se, whether or not 
he believes that this payment limitation 
question would kill or strengthen future 
farm programs. If he would do this 
briefly, I would appreciate it, because 
I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois the same question. 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I would say it would strengthen farm 
programs for the future and make them 
function better. One of my reasons for 
saying that is the fact that the National 
Farmers Union supports my amendment, 
and they have a long record of support 
for legislation of this type. I doubt they 
would be supporting my amendment if it 
would not be something that would 
strengthen the legislation rather than 
hurt it. 

Mr. KLEPPE. I thank the gentleman 
for those observations. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY] has stated to the House that 
he does not think the extension of this 
program is necessary. I wonder if the 
gentleman would make some comments 
along this same line as to whether he 
thinks a limitation of the payments will 
strengthen or kill future farm programs. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Definitely a limitation 
of the payments will be a step forward 
and be an improvement in the program 
that we have, but I do not want to leave 
you with the impression that I think 
then, under those circumstances, we 
would have the best possible world for 
the American farmer. I am sure we can 
do a lot better than that, and I intend 
to work to that end in the future. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEPPE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MIZE. The gentleman may be 
unhappy with the existing program as 
many are and some may be very much 
in favor of it, but if you place a payment 
limitation, regardless of how much, some 
of the very large operators will withdraw 
from the program and pull out, and you 
may have the greatest surplus of grain 
that you have ever seen. In the long run 
it could damage the small operator much 
more severely than the large efficient 
operator. 

Mr. KLEPPE. I thank the gentleman 
for those observations. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEPPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s courtesy very much, and I want 
to respond to that comment. 

I stated that these programs are not 
the only way land can be taken out of 
production. This Congress has author- 
ized the cropland adjustment program, 
which is very similar to the soil bank 
program that we had years ago. The 
experience of the cropland adjustment 
program shows the cost to the taxpayers 
of retiring acres is about one-half com- 
pared with retiring land under these 
commodity programs. 

Mr. KLEPPE. I thank the gentleman. 
I just wish to make one further observa- 
tion here. I further wish to add a little 
bit to this confusion. 

The National Farmers Union has taken 
a position that is somewhat contrary 
and different from the position of the 
Farmers Union in my State. They can 
reasonably wonder why there may be a 
good deal of confusion among some 
Members of Congress, including myself. 
That is the reason why I was interested 
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in having this particular question com- 
mented on by two Members of Congress 
who have generally taken two separate 
positions insofar as our farm legislation 
is concerned. I happen to be a propo- 
nent of the farm program. I have been 
a critic of its administration. 

In my remarks yesterday, I indicated 
I intended to support this bill and I was 
supported by the Republican policy com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAYNE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I think that 
we can clarify the basic issue here by un- 
derstanding one basic fact which was 
mentioned by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Arkansas. This farm program 
is not a welfare program. It is a prob- 
lem-solving device. Under this program 
Uncle Sam says that he wants certain co- 
operation which he needs in the national 
interest, not in the interest of agriculture 
exclusively—it is in the national in- 
terest. 

If the farmer complies, he is compen- 
sated for his participation and his re- 
turn. depends upon the amount of his 
participation. The payments which he 
receives are not subsidies, but they will 
be subsidies if we adopt a limitation on 
payments because we change the whole 
nature of the bill by limiting the pay- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, because of the nature 
of the law, which is not being amended 
here, limitation of payments on cotton is 
absolutely impossible and limitations on 
the grain program are completely un- 
workable and will make the whole pro- 
gram meaningless. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress could get 
at some of the big farm operators who 
are carrying on tax loss operations or 
so-called hobby farmers through an- 
other approach, but as long as we seek 
to control production, we cannot limit 
payments. 

Apparently some of the members of the 
committee feel that there is a moral 
question involved in these large pay- 
ments. At the very least, such payments 
are hard to explain to someone who does 
not understand the program. And, it does 
offer a fertile field for demagoguery. For 
instance, we had some who are for pay- 
ment limitation and yet these same per- 
sons come here each year with proposals 
to increase the Government employees’ 
salaries by a percentage basis. Five per- 
cent of a $20,000 salary is considerably 
more than 5 percent of a $6,000 salary. 

Mr. Chairman, there are others who 
complain about the size of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture budget. That budget 
includes among other things, food-for- 
the-needy programs, food-for-peace, 
programs, for clean meat, for disease 
control, national forests, wilderness 
areas, and so on and on. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not special in- 
terest legislation nor is it regional legis- 
lation. I introduced legislation earlier 
this year which was designed to extend 
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this program and would improve it by 
amendments. It needs improvement, and 
especially in administration. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmer deserves 
better treatment and more effective an- 
swers than he is getting today under this 
program. For that reason I do not want 
to lock the farmer into a depressed po- 
sition for 4 additional years. 

And, as long as we use the present law 
to control production limiting payments, 
would defeat the very purpose of that 
law. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am at some disad- 
vantage, being a junior member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, I get to speak 
just before the janitor comes in to sweep. 

However, let me say it is my under- 
standing that the intent of this bill is 
to control supply, and actually cut down 
production, production of the farmer, 
to bring farm supply closer to demand. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I would say there is more 
to it than that. The direct payments as 
Federal funds to improved farmer in- 
come. 

Mr. MYERS. If the gentleman from 
Minnesota will come over here, I would 
like to ask him a question. 

I do not completely understand the 
thrust of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota. It sounds 
real good, because any time you start 
limiting the amount of payments that 
any one farmer can receive, that sounds 
inviting. I think many Members of the 
House are faced with the same problem. 
The gentleman from Arkansas, a mem- 
ber of the committee, a short while ago 
said the amendment would not work. 

Does the gentleman from Minnesota 
have any figures, or have any notion of 
the number of farmers that would not 
comply if we should adopt the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. QUIE. If the gentleman will yield 
for an answer 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. We never know what farm- 
ers will comply with it; that is a deci- 
sion they make themselves each year. 

All farmers do not comply. But the 
question comes of say, for instance, a 
farmer that received $1,020,000 in pay- 
ments this last year, under my amend- 
ment he would be cut down to $267,500. 
Now, would that farmer forfeit $267,000 
to go out and sell on the market without 
any price protection, or would he want 
the price support loan protection and be 
willing to stay in for the $267,000? I 
imagine he would stay in. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the gentleman talked 
to any of these people that are in that 
category, or has the gentleman checked 
this with the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. QUIE. I have talked to some of the 
people in that category, they are not very 
happy with my amendment. Nobody 
wants to have their money cut back. I 
would say to the gentleman if the sugar 
program had been 80 cents per 100 
pounds to all of the sugar farmers, they 
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would not have accepted the graduated 
payment program as it now is, where it 
is scaled from 80 cents down to 30 cents. 
That is where I took the idea from, the 
precedent in the sugar program of the 
reduced payment to those who have 
larger operations. 

One of the purposes of the Farm Act 
is to help the small farm family and in- 
crease their income. It never was stated 
that it was to be an inducement to large 
farmers to become larger and making 
guarantees to farmers to become larger 
and larger operators. 

For that reason I believe my amend- 
ment will keep the farm program on its 
original course. 

Mr. MYERS. I would like to yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman for one more ques- 
tion: Does the gentleman know what the 
savings would be to the Treasury in 1 
year if his amendment should be 
adopted? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes, the savings to the 
Treasury in my amendment would be 
just a little bit over $200 million. And I 
believe that that $200 million could be 
much more wisely spent in other areas of 
our endeavor than to pay it to the larger 
farm operators in the country. 

Mr. MYERS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield so I could 
ask a question of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I would ask the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Qure] whether he would ap- 
prove a limitation that would not allow 
his son, in this free country of ours to be- 
come just as large and just as big as his 
talents and qualifications would permit? 

Mr. QUIE. I believe everybody ought to 
be free to be able to grow to be as big 
as they want to, but I do not want the 
Federal Government to give them the 
inducement through a subsidy to become 
that large. I believe they ought to do it 
on their own out in the market through 
their own business. Anybody who chooses 
to become that big ought to be able to do 
this on the market, and make that in- 
come on the market. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. He has got to take 
a cut in his operations if he does that. 

Mr. QUIE. I do not believe it is nec- 
essary to make those large payments in 
order for a farmer to comply in the 
program. 

Mr. MYERS. In closing, Mr. Chairman, 
I want to say that I cannot see adopting 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. If you do 
this you are simply compounding the 
problem in this country of 73 percent of 
parity for the farmer. It has not worked 
up to now. How is it going to work for 
another 4 years, because it is a fact that 
everyone in this Chamber knows that 
this committee is not going to look at 
this program for 4 years if we adopt this 
amendment. 

I believe every member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is willing to come 
back and look at it next year, regardless 
of which party controls the Congress, or 
who is the President, or who is the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. The program has 
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not been satisfactory. And to ask for a 
4-year continuation of the program is 
not going to help those farmers out there 
who are constantly going under. The fig- 
ures have been given this afternoon on 
the number who fail because they are not 
making enough profit. This is what the 
amendment offered by the gentieman 
from Iowa [Mr. SmiTH] is going to do. 
Continue the same trend and probably 
the same results for 4 more years. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the devil ought 
to have his due. While I do not often 
agree with anything I read in the Wash- 
ington Post, they had an editorial this 
morning supporting or justifying pay- 
ments to large farmers. For those who 
did not read the editorial, I want to point 
out just one or two little points and you 
can read it later. 

They are talking about a book by Mar- 
ion Clawson called “Policy Directions for 
U.S. Agriculture” in which he points out 
that in 1960 there were slightly more 
than 100,000 really large farms, each 
with more than $300,000 of assets, an 
average gross income of $100,000 and a 
net income of more than $17,000. 

Spe editorial reads further as he points 
out: 

These farmers had a bad ratio of expenses 
to gross income and some operated at a loss. 


Then the editorial goes on further 
down and says: 

All available data point to the existence of 
large numbers of very low-income farmers, 
along with a more moderate number of fair- 
income ones, and a few relatively good in- 
comes—but even these latter may be re- 
warded less than their talents and capital 
deserve. 


Mr. Chairman, today I have had a 
number of people, principally from 
metropolitan areas, ask me how I can 
justify voting against the Quie amend- 
ment. 

Frankly, the best explanation of that 
was made in a letter written by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture which I think went 
generally to the membership of the 
House. I have asked many of those fel- 
lows—Did you read the Secretary’s letter 
explaining that it is his opinion on the 
limitation of payments, as he says in 
his letter: 


I’m against it because I believe it is against 
the national interest. 


Not the individual interest, but the 
national interest. 

So many Members have not read this 
letter. This letter has been published in 
the Record one time and if you want to 
read it, it is still available in the RECORD 
of July 19, on page 89037 which is where 
it is published in the proceedings of the 
other body. 

As most of you know, I do not like to 
put things in the Recorp that are al- 
ready in there once. But I think it was 
one of the Members on this side who 
in his comments quoted something about 
the fact that commodity programs are 
not welfare grants. 

Well, that was taken from the letter 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

To be effective in balancing produc- 
tion, they must fit into the free enter- 
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prise concept that a man is rewarded in 
terms of the value of his contribution. 

Program payments reimburse farmers 
for income that they forgo and expenses 
that they incur when they divert land 
from crop production to carry out farm 
policy. 

I think this has been repeated so many 
times here on the floor today and various 
examples have been given—but I think 
you should keep this in mind—that there 
is a matter of equity involved in this. 

While I am on the floor speaking 
mainly against this limitation, I think 
we would make a mistake to adopt the 
Quie amendment, 

I am going to support the Smith 
amendment for 4 years because I have 
been released from any commitment I 
had at the time I agreed in our commit- 
tee to support that. Because my commit- 
ment was made along with others, in- 
cluding the ranking minority member, 
who has stated he does not now sup- 
port even a l-year extension, I feel I 
have been released from any commit- 
ment. 

Frankly, I would like to see a con- 
tinuing farm program—in other words, 
to keep the Committee on Agriculture 
alert and to keep the public alert and to 
make any improvements as often as it 
becomes necessary. If we have a 4-year 
program—do not kid yourselves—if the 
gentleman from Oklahoma becomes the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture next January, I am sure he would 
have a bill in making some changes in 
the farm program. 

But the surprising thing has been that 
during the time this program has been 
in effect, no one has been wanting to 
repeal it. We have had two or three bills 
in saying, “Let us do away with the farm 
program,” but when we talk to those 
people, then they say, “Not right now— 
let us do it gradually.” 

We do not have those kinds of bills 
before the committee. I think most of the 
people in this Chamber, particularly 
those who have any association with 
agriculture at all must admit that while 
this program is far from being perfect, it 
is the best we have. It has not been the 
cause of low prices. The low prices have 
come about in spite of that. 

I herewith include the Washington 
Post editorial heretofore referred to, set- 
ting forth reasons why limitation of pay- 
ments should not be adopted: 

FARM INCOMES 

During the Poor People’s Campaign there 
were many justified criticisms of the failure 
of the agricultural programs of the Govern- 
ment to do enough about rural poverty. But 
there were also some unjustified suggestions 
that the Department of Agriculture has been 
engaged mainly in a process of enriching very 
affluent farmers who do not deserve or need 
any help. 

In a new book entitled “Policy Directions 
for U.S. Agriculture,” Marion Clawson also 
disagrees with current farm policies in many 
ways, But his summary of income among the 
Nation’s farmers eloquently discloses the in- 


justice of the charge that the Government 
has been mainly engaged in subsidizing a 
rural Cadillac set. 

He points out that in 1960 there were 
slightly more than 100,000 really large farms, 
each with more than $300,000 of assets, an 
average gross income of $100,000 and a net 
income of more than $17,000. These farmers 
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had a bad ratio of expenses to gross income 
and some operated at a loss. There were 
228,000 farms which had an investment of 
$69,000 each and gained an income of $400 
a month. Clawson shows that about half of 
all commercial farms had net incomes below 
the $300 poverty line. Relatively few farmers 
made as much as $10,000 a year and a much 
larger number between 86,000 and $10,000. 
Clawson concludes his farm income summary 
with this sentence: 

“All available data point to the existence 
of large numbers of very low-income farmers, 
along with a more moderate number of fair- 
income ones, and a few relatively good in- 
comes—but even these latter may be re- 
warded less than their talents and capital 
deserve.” 

American farmers, generously and effective- 
ly assisted by the Government, have per- 
formed such miracles of production that 
Americans now have more food for a smaller 
percentage of income than ever before. But 
a great urban country should not become 
so complacent about what seems to be an 
inexhaustible food supply that it becomes 
indifferent to the fact that farmers are “re- 
warded less than their talents and capital 
deserve.“ And the failure of agricultural 
programs of the Federal Government to 
solve all the problems of rural poverty, ex- 
emplified in the plight of the poor people’s 
march, should not be made the basis of a 
negative attack on our agricultural industry. 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr, Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. NELSEN. I have an amendment 
at the desk to the bill. There is another 
amendment to be offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] as 
an amendment to the Quie amendment. 
If I should yield my position, would I 
forego the opportunity of offering my 
amendment to the bill at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to inform the gentleman from Min- 
nesota that under the rules of the House 
he is unable to yield for that purpose. 
Is the gentleman’s amendment an 
amendment to the Quie amendment? 

Mr. NELSEN. Mine is an amendment 
to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the amendment 
is an amendment to the bill, it is not 
in order at this time. The Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman at the proper time. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CONTE TO THE 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
QUIE]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CONTE to the 
amendment offered by Mr. QUIE: On page 1, 
line 3, immediately after “That” insert (a) “. 

On page 2, immediately after line 10, in- 
sert: 

“(b) Such Act is further amended by add- 
ing at the end of title VII thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“ ‘Sec. 710. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, beginning with the 1970 crop 
years, payments aggregating more than $20,- 
000 under all programs which are provided 
for or extended under the provisions of Titles 
II through V of this Act may not be made 
to any producer. For the purposes of this 
section, payments include wool incentive pay- 
ments, wheat marketing certificates, price 
support and diversion payments, and the 
dollar value (as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture) of any payments-in-kind 
made to a producer, but do not include the 
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amount of any price support loan made to 
a producer.’ 

“ ‘SEC. 3. Section 402 of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by repealing, effective with 
the 1970 crop of upland cotton, section 
103 (d) (12) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended,’ ” 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is clear—it 
places a $20,000 limitation on the total 
amount of all payments combined which 
can be made to any one indivdual or any 
one farming operation covered under 
the pending legislation. 

At the outset let me say that we are 
considering here the renewal of an agri- 
cultural program which is not working 
today, which has not worked in the past, 
and which still has 1 more year to run. 

Under the present administration the 
Parity ratio stands today at the very 
low level of 73 percent. 

We have recently enacted legislation 
which requires a reduction in Federal 
* for fiscal 1969 of some $6 bil- 

on. 

Nevertheless it is proposed that we 
approve a 1-year extension of a program 
which costs over $3 billion per year 
where there is no present need to pro- 
vide an extension at this time and when 
potential alternative programs have not 
been fully considered. 

This latter point is all the more signif- 
icant in light of the fact that no mat- 
ter who wins the Presidency in Novem- 
ber, we are going to have a new admin- 
istration which certainly should have 
the opportunity to formulate and pro- 
pose its own farm programs. Yet, if this 
extension is passed today the bill will 
run through 1970 and deprive the new 
administration of this right. 

Our agriculture policy was developed 
in the 1930’s as an emergency program 
to provide assistance to the small farmer. 
Today it operates in almost the oppo- 
site manner providing substantial bene- 
fits to the larger farmers. The 2 percent 
of farmers in America who gross more 
than $100,000 a year receive some 20 per- 
cent of farm subsidies under our present 
program. 

I do not believe that our inadequate 
and unsuccessful agriculture program 
should be extended by Congress for an- 
other year. 

In the event that such action is taken, 
however, I believe that the adoption of 
my amendment will eliminate the most 
glaring inequities which exist in our 
present subsidy programs. 

There is simply no justification for 
this country paying out tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in subsidy 
payments to individual farmers and 
farms. 

There is simply no justification for 
1967 payments under our ASCS pro- 
grams, excluding price-support loans, 
to have included payments of $25,000 
or more to some 6,579 individual farm 
operations for a total of some $333,127,- 
693. This represents an average pay- 
ment to those 6,579 individual opera- 
tions of some $50,000 per operation. 

There is simply no justification for 
the taxpayers of this country paying 
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hundreds of millions of dollars to sub- 
sidize large and wealthy farmers. 
Under our present structure one farm 
operator receives a payment in the in- 
credible amount of some $4 million. Five 
farmers receive over $1 million each for 
a total of $10,889,000 while another 11 
farmers receive over $500,000 each. 
1967 PAYMENTS OF $25,000 AND OVER UNDER ASCS PRO- 
GRAMS BY STATES (EXCLUDING PRICE SUPPORT LOANS) 


State Total Total 
payees payments 

eee TES ae AR E 186 $7, 262, 524 
Tr, SLOSS eRe 495 32, 632, 601 
X 617 28, 270, 128 
> 810 61, 310, 642 
75 „935, 565 
5 49 843,043 
130 4,797,677 
26 , 808, 390 
í 49 , 766, 205 
é 13 463, 829 
x 9 379, 443 
Rodak 3 9 459, 645 
š 109 3, 804, 974 
3 84, 644 
263 11, 266, 492 
2 67, 863 

5 150, 891 
1,112 55, 890, 830 
8 85 3, 295, 160 
Ke 45 2,101, 731 
23 739, 913 
FRP 6 291, 448 
101 3, 857,277 
Å 48 2, 103,774 
21 726, 807 

3 132, 

58 1, 987, 838 

44 1, 486, 281 
1 28,710 
55 3, 553, 220 
4 157 6, 117,524 

2 12 406, 43 
73 2, 821, 483 

o 1,762 72, 646, 201 
5 6 207, 679 
5 2 62, 486 
re 106 3, 966, 469 
nsin... =o 2 66, 176 
D 7 233, 626 
Lü. ee parene a ta 6,579 333, 127, 693 


One payee happens to be the Loui- 
siana State Penitentiary which received 
$89,697 for land owned by the peniten- 
tiary. 

Another is a corporate farm operation 
in Mississippi owned by British interests 
which received $653,252. 

The State of Montana received $553,- 
358 not to farm on land that it owned. 

There is simply no justification for 
these or any other large payments— 
there is no justification for hundreds of 
millions of our dollars being spent in 
this manner, 

As all of us know, we face an extremely 
difficult financial picture, a situation 
which has required us to place expendi- 
ture and appropriation limitations on our 
fiscal 1969 budget. 

We are supposedly looking for ways 
in which to reduce proposed Federal 
spending in fiscal 1969 by some $6 billion. 

Recently this body voted to substan- 
tially cut funds from vitally important 
programs designed to assist schools in 
ghetto and poor rural areas on the 
stated basis of the need for economy 
in government. 

Well here in the amendment I have 
proposed we have the means of saving 
up to $300 million a year and at the 
same time correcting an inequitable and 
unjustifiable Federal program. 

Some have expressed the opinion that 
the kind of amendment I have proposed 
would be detrimental to the small farm- 
er. But our small farmers are not going 
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to be affected by this amendment which 
limits payments of over $20,000. Small 
farmers just don’t receive those kind of 
payments, 

I urge all members of this body to sup- 
port my amendment and to vote for a 
$20,000 maximum limitation on pay- 
ments to individual farm operations, 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we now have two con- 
fusing amendments which nobody un- 
derstands and nobody is going to under- 
stand, except that they propose to cut 
down the amount of money that can be 
paid to anyone for the use of his land. 
They amount to the same thing. There 
is no difference in these two amendments 
as far as principle is concerned. They 
can offer any combination of figures 
they want to, but it does not change the 
principle at all. But this amendment— 
whether we call it the Quie amendment, 
or whether we call it the Conte amend- 
ment, or whether we call it the Madden 
amendment—is most appealing, but yet 
I fear it is one of the most dangerous 
changes which has been suggested. 

In my general discussion of the bill, 
I pointed out that I am sure that the 
proponents of this amendment offer it 
in all good faith and with every inten- 
tion of being fair to everyone concerned. 
In my judgment, however, they present 
this amendment because of a funda- 
mental misconception of the nature of 
the farm bill—and indeed of the whole 
farm problem. 

Let it be remembered that our farm 
program is basically an effort to bring 
supply into rough balance with reason- 
able demand for farm products. Our 
farm program has never sought to es- 
tablish an exact balance; we have al- 
ways felt it was better to err on the 
side of overproduction and I am sure 
that this will always be our policy. But 
we do recognize that a relatively small 
overproduction ofttimes results in dis- 
astrous breaks in price for our produc- 
ers. Typically, a 1-percent overproduc- 
tion will often result in a 5-percent 
break in price. 

Some countries have felt that it was 
sound for the Government to set all 
prices. Of course, when you fix prices 
you have to fix wages and you have to 
fix margins of profit. We in the United 
States have generally felt that if possi- 
ble we should avoid the complications 
of complete price and wage controls. I 
concur in that view, but if we are to ask 
the farmer to continue to produce for 
sale in an uncontrolled market while he 
is buying the products of labor and in- 
dustry at completely administered 
prices, he must have the help of some 
device which will at least reduce un- 
needed production. 

Our present land retirement program 
pays the owner of the land for retiring 
certain unneeded acres from production. 
It is much cheaper to retire these acres 
before any of the expenses of making a 
crop are incurred than it is to purchase 
and retire the unneeded crop after it is 
produced. The average payment for re- 
tirement of an acre of corn is $40 while 
the value of the average production at 
parity prices is $106.60. When a farmer 
retires acres from production, he, of 
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course, reduces his income just as does 
the tenement owner who sells his hous- 
ing units to the housing authority and 
just as does the landowner who conveys 
his land to the city or State for highway 
purposes. 

You would all readily recognize the 
impracticability of limiting payments for 
land needed for slum clearance or for 
highways to a figure of $5,000, $10,000, or 
even $50,000 per owner. Why, then, can- 
not we see the impracticability of lim- 
iting the amount of land use or retire- 
ment rental which can be purchased 
from any one landowner for achieving 
the needed production balance in agri- 
culture? I see no difference other than 
that in the first case we are speaking of 
the purchase of fee simple title to land, 
in the second case we are speaking of 
purchasing the right to use the land for a 
limited period of time. In each case, pay- 
ments must be made if the program is to 
be effective not on the basis of need of 
the landowner but on the basis of the 
value of the rights transferred to public 
use. 
It is certainly impossible in the case of 
most commodities to achieve any effec- 
tive balance simply by the removal of 
small holdings from production, and the 
very effort to confine the bulk of this 
removal to small holdings would be 
destructive of those very small farmers 
we would all like to protect. Suppose we 
want to remove 1,000 acres of wheat, 
cotton, or corn from production. Is the 
farmer who is planting only 10 acres of 
the commodity better served when we 
take the entire 1,000 acres from one 
larger farmer or when we take the entire 
holdings of 100 10-acre farmers? And yet, 
that is what is required if we are to main- 
tain the effectiveness of the program, and 
if we are going to deny payments to the 
larger operators. The only possible alter- 
native is to reduce the effectiveness of 
the program or to take a cruel and 
destructive percentage of land from the 
small operator. The program just will not 
work if you eliminate the participation 
on the part of the large operators. 

Nor is the existing program the 
bonanza for large owners which the 
advocates of the amendment evidently 
suppose it to be. This misconception of 
this situation grows out of the assump- 
tion that everything that the large op- 
erator gets in the way of payment for 
his retired acres is profit. If this were 
true, I think that it is clear that every 
large operator would seek to put the 
maximum number of acres in the retire- 
ment program, but this is not the case. 
Most of these operators place no more 
in the program than they are required 
to in order to participate. Remember that 
in our grain programs especially, the 
landowner must often retire as much 
land with no payment as he can retire 
with payment. I know of no stronger 
evidence that these payments are not the 
bonanza that so many unthinking critics 
have assumed, and surely if we make it 
impossible for the large operators to 
participate in the program and receive 
the same kind of payments that all others 
receive for the retirement of their land, 
they will stay out of the programs and 
thus destroy by the overabundance of 
their production the value of the produc- 
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tion of the so-called small farmer. The 
proposal is not only ill advised but it is 
self-defeating; it is counterproductive. 
It breaks down the very thing which the 
basic program seeks to establish—that 
is, a reasonable degree of balance be- 
tween supply and demand. 

An outline of the case against limiting 
farm program payments follows: 


THE CASE AGAINST LIMITING FARM PROGRAM 
PAYMENTS 


I. Payment limitation conflicts with pro- 
duction adjustment (unless limit is only a 
token). 

A. Failure of production adjustment means 
total failure of program. 

1. Production adjustment is major means 
of (a) strengthening farm prices, (b) limit- 
ing government costs, (c) preventing waste 
of resources in surplus production. 

2. Production adjustment is vital because 
agriculture has capacity to produce about 
12 percent more than markets will take with- 
out disastrous price reductions. 

(a) Manufacturers hold about 12 percent 
of capacity out of production, but farmers 
historically have been unable to do so without 
a program—partly because they are so many, 
partly because most farmers are their own 
labor supply and cannot fire themselves from 
job, partly because their investments and 
commitments and climate allow few choices. 

B. Success of program depends upon at- 
tracting into program those who produce 
most of the market supply. 

1. In a voluntary program, a farmer takes 
part only if he is paid fairly for what it 
costs him to participate. 

(a) He gives up income from diverted 
acres. Farmer diverting 100 acres gives up 
twice as much as farmer diverting 50 acres. 

(b) He spends money to devote diverted 
acres to conserving uses (twice as much 
for 100 acres as for 50). 

(c) He believes in free-enterprise concept 
that a man is paid fair value for his goods 
and services. As Secretary Freeman has 
pointed out to members of this body, when 
we take a man’s land for urban renewal or a 
highway, we pay him fairly. Farm program 
should follow same principle. : 

II, Payment limitation conflicts with mar- 
ket development. 

A. Payments are not an end in themselves 
but rather a means to an end—a program 
method. Alternative is price-support loan at 
higher levels than we now have. But higher 
loans tend to reduce export opportunities 
and could even interfere with domestic mar- 
ket development. 

1. Exports in fiscal year 1967 totaled $6.8 
billion, compared with $4.5 billion in 1960. 
And dollar sales were up 62 percent—from 
$3.2 billion to $5.2 billion. For 1968 fiscal, 
preliminary estimates indicate total agricul- 
tural exports of $6.4 billion of which nearly 
85 billion are commercial sales—despite very 
strong world competition. 

2. Agricultural exports exceed imports, help 
meet balance-of-payments problem, 


3. Farmers depend on exports as market 


for more than one-half of wheat production, 
two-thirds of milled rice, a third or more 
of the grain sorghum, soybeans, cotton and 
tobacco they produce; more than a fourth 
of the flaxseed; nearly a fourth of the corn. 

III. Payment limitation conflicts with sur- 
plus reduction. 

A. Surplus reduction is a function of both 
production adjustment and market devel- 
opment. Each has had a part in reducing 
CCC inventory from $6,148,000,000 in Octo- 
ber of 1960 to $896,000,000 as of May 31, 1968. 

B. Surplus is still great danger because of 
capacity for overproduction and tendency to 
use it. Same program we had in the 1950’s 
would accumulate surpluses as before. Pro- 
gram we have now will enable us to continue 
to deal successfully with surplus problem. 


IV. Payment limitation conflicts with 
sugar, wool, and conservation policy. 

A. Many of the larger payments are for 
purpose of carrying out sugar policy—to help 
maintain a domestic sugar industry and as- 
sure U.S. of continuous adequate supplies at 
reasonable prices. 

B. Payments also help maintain domestic 
wool industry. 

C. Conservation cost-sharing payments are 
included in the totals about which there has 
been so much publicity. 

1. Nobody makes a profit from conserva- 
tion cost-share payments. Public pays about 
half of what it costs the land owner to carry 
out conservation measures which are pri- 
marily for the long-term benefit of the 
public. 

V. Payment limitation would hurt the 
small farmer as well as larger farmer. 

A. Farm program is based on policy of en- 
couraging family-type farming in this coun- 
try—to keep the means of production widely 
owned—to keep the land primarily in the 
hands of the operators. 

1. Policy is succeeding. Family-type farm- 
ing is the dominant part of American agri- 
culture and growing stronger in relation to 
other types. Big payments are only the phe- 
nomenon resulting from treating all farmers 
alike (except for certain higher rates of pay- 
ment for small farms). 

B. Exclusion of big producers from pro- 
gram would throw burden of production ad- 
justment on family-type and smaller farms. 

1. Exclude a farm which should divert 
1,000 acres, and you have to get 100 small 
farmers to divert an additional 10 acres each, 
This is not good for those producing too little 
to keep busy. It would cost government more. 

C. Famliy-type and smaller farms take 
part in farm program because they need the 
same results as do larger farmers—better 
prices, better markets. 

1. Last year a sixth of all participants re- 
ceived payments of less than $100 and half 
received less than 6500. They do participate. 

D. Some small farmers need program help 
in addition to the commodity programs. 

1. We should not try to correct all the ills 
of agriculture through this one program. 
Take care of poverty and training needs, and 
special credit needs, etc. through other means 
rather than by discriminating among farmers 
in payments, which are merely program ma- 
chinery, not welfare. 

VI. Payment limitation would not help the 
Poor People. 

A. Food aid from federal government is at 
record level. 

B. Food is plentiful and cheap for those 
who have jobs. 

1. Takes less than 18 percent of take-home 
pay—20 years ago it was 25 percent. One hour 
of factory labor buys nearly twice as much 
bread as in 1929; over twice as much round 
steak. 

2. Production of more food by farmers, at 
heavy cost to themselves, would not help Poor 
People. 

C. Opponents of farm program do not ap- 
pear to be proposing that the farm program 
payments and price-support loan funds be 
converted to doles for the poor. Some appear 
to be using the plight of the poor as another 
convenient weapon with which to bludgeon 
the farm program, 

D. Farm program does not displace ten- 
ants, 

1. Production per man-hour has gone up in 
non-program commodities just as in program 
commodities. It is technological revolution 
and surplus production and low farm prices 
that cause workers to be displaced—not the 
program, Blame the disease, not the medicine. 

2. Law requires rights of tenants to be 
protected. USDA does this to best of its 
ability. 

VII. Payment limitation conflicts with eco- 
nomic welfare of Nation. 

A. Successful farm program is essential 
to U.S. prosperity. 
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1. Agriculture is basic industry. Supplier 
of raw materials, Buyer of what others pro- 
duce. Three out of 10 jobs in industry depend 
on farm prosperity. 

B. Successful program is essential to 
American future. 

1, Strong, prosperous, productive agricul- 
ture is our guarantee of food and fiber to 
meet our growing needs and help us maintain 
world conditions in which peace can flourish. 
Weak, impoverished American agriculture 
would be extremely dangerous to us and our 
descendants. 

C. Payment is important means of 
program successful. Do not prevent its effec- 
tive use. 

1. Surplus is down. Food is plentiful. Farm 
income is up—24 percent higher, net, in 
1967 than in 1960, while net per farm was up 
nearly 50 percent. Many problems remain. 
Farm net income not yet at parity with in- 
comes of other groups. But under present law, 
we are making progress. Let's not turn back. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not object, but many of us would like to 
have some time. I tried to get my col- 
league to yield. I am not going to object 
at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. Our hearts always go 
out to the little fellow, and we would 
like to help the little fellow. A lot of 
people have had the idea that the big 
man was getting rich on these farm pro- 
grams and the little man was the one 
who was getting hurt. In my opinion, if 
we limit the payments and drive the big 
producers out of the program onto the 
general market, we will cut the allot- 
ments of those small farmers stili left in 
the program to the point that the small 
farmers will be hurt worse by the limita- 
tion on payments than the big farmers 
will be. : 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma is exactly correct. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MINISH. I thank the distinguished 
chairman for yielding. 

I would like the distinguished chair- 
man to explain how the farmer loses 
money, if he gets $40 an acre, when he 
retires the land, without investing any- 
thing. 

Mr. POAGE. He is only paid the $40 an 
acre if he retires his land. 

Mr. MINISH. As I understand it this 
is about 40 percent of what he would get 
if he farmed the land. I fail to see how he 
would lose money under this system of 
payments. 

Mr. POAGE. When you have $500-an- 
acre land, what is the interest on that 
land in the first place? What are the 
taxes on that land? What is the cost of 
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going over that land three or four times 
to kill weeds? You have to keep the land 
clear under this program. 

Mr. MINISH. I do not know what the 
taxes would be because I do not have any 
farm land. 

Mr. POAGE. You cannot let your land 
lie out and get retirement payments. You 
cannot quit paying interest and taxes 
just because you put your land in the 
reserve. You have to pay interest and 
taxes on it, and you have an interest 
charge alone of $35 per acre on $500 
per acre at 7 percent. You have a net 
cost far in excess of your payments even 
though you do not grow a thing. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr, Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Quie amendment. The only thing 
that I find about the Quie amendment 
that seems to fit into the agriculture 
bill is that it is just complicated and con- 
fused enough to be appropriate. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KYL], men- 
tioned that that cotton program under 
either the Quie amendment or the Conte 
substitute is impossible. I would like to 
talk particularly to some Members on 
my side and discuss in some detail some 
of the actual facts and figures of the 
cotton program. 

Under the program that was begun 
in 1961, after the Benson program had 
gotten rid of just about all the surplus 
cotton there was in this country, by 1966 
a 14-million bale surplus of cotton had 
been accumulated. It costs $6.50 to store 
a bale of cotton for 1 year. However, un- 
der the present program in the last 2 
years, this surplus has been reduced to 
700,000 bales. 

Mr. Chairman, either the Quie amend- 
ment, or the Conte amendment, would 
do one of two things, both of which would 
be damaging. First, if these amendments 
were cleaned up to the point that they 
would allow the farmer to produce freely, 
there would be one problem; if this hap- 
pened, immediately we would have two- 
price cotton and would bring back up a 
tremendous storage surplus which has 
been built up over the years. 

If the Quie or the Conte amendment 
is not cleaned up and is passed as they 
intend it to be passed, commonsense 
indicates very plainly and simply that 
this support price in the case of cotton 
would be roughly 30 cents a pound. 
About 9 to 10 cents of this price is sup- 
port. However, this 9 cents is not all profit 
to the farmer. It is 6 cents overhead and 
3 cents profit to the small farmer and in 
the case of the larger farmers as much 
of it as one-half might be profit. So, 
therefore, no matter what, they would 
have to divert this land into soybeans or 
something else and would then endanger 
the entire operation of the cotton market 
which some of us would not want to see 
happen. 

Mr. Chairman, the second largest ex- 
port item of this Nation today is cotton, 
second only to jet airplanes, and it 
was only second in the last 2 or 3 years 
that it became second, it used to be first. 

Mr. Chairman, let us talk about the 
balance-of-payments problem. The 
amount of cotton that would be diverted 
into soybeans or something else by the 
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Quie amendment would amount to just 
about what our exports of cotton would 
amount to in any 1 year and would 
reflect a serious impact in our balance 
of payments. 

The second largest item in our balance 
of payments in America would be greatly 
affected. 

If you want this bill and this entire 
farm program overhauled, if you want a 
sensible long-range approach to it, even 
if you want to phase out some of these 
programs over a 5-year period then let us 
pass the 1-year extension—a sensible ap- 
proach to a very important problem. So 
please let us not get into this false 
economy which the adoption of the Quie 
or the Conte amendment would bring 
about. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, as one who represents a State which 
does not grow any cotton but one which 
does produce a substantial amount of 
dairy products from the figures set forth 
in the report accompanying this bill, it 
would appear that the cotton producer 
of America is getting a support price for 
their middling 1-inch crop of 20.25. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. About 21. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. And in 
1967 cotton producers are getting a sup- 
port price of 11.5 cents and get a re- 
quired diversion payment of 11.53 cents 
which totals 42.5 cents while the parity 
for cotton is about 43 cents. Is that over- 
all figure correct? 

Mr, KUYKENDALL. I refuse to yield 
any further, but my answer to the ques- 
tion—and I would like to ask for 1 addi- 
tional minute and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin may want to ask for that 
additional time for me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin) Mr. Kuy- 
KENDALL was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. The gentleman 
from Texas, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, explained about the diversion 
payments and this additional amount of 
about 10 cents per pound which the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin mentioned is by 
diversion and is not paid on the acre of 
land or the pound of cotton that is ac- 
tually used or produced. That is paid in 
addition as a diversion. In other words, 
an acre of land must be diverted and not 
used for anything to earn the additional 
payment. 

No farmer can afford to refrain from 
raising soybeans, no farmer can afford 
to refrain from raising feed in exchange 
for that small payment for an acre of 
$500 land, so the diversion payment is 
diverting very little cotton land because 
the farmer is better off putting the land 
in soybeans, and if we do not watch out 
on this program under the Quie amend- 
ment we will have 100,000 additional 
acres put in soybeans. And instead of 
being in trouble with cotton, we will be 
in trouble on soybeans. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. If the 
gentleman will yield further, the pro- 
ducer payments for cotton in 1967 were 
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$935,000,000. The farm value of produc- 
tion for cotton in 1967 equaled $925,- 
000,000. Now, it would appear to me that 
no matter how you cut that cake the 
cotton producer is receiving subsidy pay- 
ments from the Federal Government in 
excess of the farm value of production 
on crops. If I were to take this into the 
dairy industry we would be paying the 
dairy producers a subsidy of $5 billion 
to equal the farm value of crops pro- 
duced. This is a further reason why I 
believe the Quie amendment would cor- 
rect the deficiencies of the present pro- 
gram and why I oppose the Smith 
amendment. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. For the cotton 
produced on an acre of land he gets 
about 30 cents a pound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, we consider an exten- 
sion of the present Farm Act. As the 
membership will recall, I had many grave 
doubts about this act when it passed. 
However, then and now I recognize that 
we must have price supports for farm 
production as long as we have minimum 
wage laws and the right of labor to or- 
ganize and to strike in order to bargain, 
and with the right of industry to place 
its prices on top of costs for they will 
thereby take a larger, and larger share of 
the dollar. 

Prior to this act the Congress recog- 
nized this need to keep agriculture bal- 
anced with industry and labor and met 
it by a system of price supports on agri- 
cultural commodities tied to the cost of 
what the farmer had to buy. With re- 
gard to perishable commodities, the pro- 
gram called for using section 32 funds— 
30 percent of import duties—to buy up 
surpluses to strengthen prices. And with 
regard to storable commodities, fre- 
quently called “basics,” the price sup- 
ports were provided by loans, with the 
rate tied to parity, that is, to a compos- 
ite of the costs of things agricultural 
producers had to buy. Under this system, 
if the cost of what the farmer had to 
buy went up the prices he received for his 
commodities somewhat kept pace. 

I know it is said that system failed. 
I tell you it was not the system which 
failed, but the trouble come because our 
Government refused to keep U.S. pro- 
duction on world markets at competitive 
prices as authorized by law so to do. This 
meant that the U.S. Government held 
huge supplies while U.S. and other in- 
terests produced under our price umbrella 
in Mexico, Central America, and around 
the world. Through this refusal to sell, 
which came from faulty governmental 
policy, we promoted expanded produc- 
tion abroad, cost ourselves lots of money 
in storage by not selling for cash our 
commodities, surplus to domestic needs 
but never to world needs. 

Pressures built up and the present law 
was passed which provides, against my 
advice, that the American farm producer 
sell by-and-large at the world price and 
be dependent upon appropriation of the 
Congress for the difference between a 
price comparing favorably with the 
prices he had to pay, U.S. prices, and the 
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price he received, world prices, perhaps 
30 percent lower. 

Efforts here to limit the payment per 
farmer would be to break faith on the 
basis with which the law was passed, 
would result in a serious decline in farm 
purchasing power, and could well lead to 
a recession; for now with the farmer 
obtaining only the world price, if he 
does not obtain these payments which 
were assured to him, not only will he go 
under but he likely will drag the rest 
of the economy with him. 

I am sorry indeed, that many of our 
friends on the left who are from urban 
areas are not here; but it is high time 
that we in Congress began to realize that 
agriculture is not something apart. 

When Members talk about farmers 
you are talking of agricultural producers, 
you are talking about the biggest market 
that industry and labor have, some $60 
billion to $75 billion of product bought 
each year. 

When you talk about agriculture you 
are talking about the most economical 
supplier that the consumer has. In our 
country we pay an average of about 18 
percent of our income for farm products, 
food and clothing. In Russia they pay 
about 50 percent. 

When we talk about agriculture, we 
are talking about not only the biggest 
market, but we are talking about the 
key to our standard of living. Who is it 
that makes it possible for 94 percent of 
our people to live in the cities, and pro- 
duce television sets? It is the 6 percent 
that are engaged in agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Now back to cost, far more than half 
the cost of operating the Department of 
Agriculture each year is for meat inspec- 
tion, school lunch, school milk, to save 
our land for the future, for research, pro- 
tection from insects and diseases, loans 
for rural electrification and all that. 

Counting all those things it is peanuts 
as compared to the cost of many other 
things. This year we listed some of these 
costs. I quote: 


Federal programs for— 


Mail subsidies_..-.-..--.--+------ 11, 479 
Subsidies to maritime organiza- 
e, ——Z 6, 251 


Subsidies to airlines 
Business reconversion payments 
(including tax amortization) _... 47, 698 


Some months ago I asked the U.S. 
Library to give me a report or estimate 
as to the total amount of the retail price 
passed on to the consumer which came 
as a result of minimum wages and the 
right of labor to organize and thereby 
increase wage rates; and I am not strik- 
ing at that—but it is a fact of life. 

I got a nine-page report but the answer 
was in the second sentence. I quote: 

We are sorry we do not even know how to 
go about estimating that. 


So everything that you have reflects 
what is built into the cost by laws passed 
by the Congress and under power exer- 
cised under such law. 

But here in agriculture—and I said 
then it was a mistake, we have the 
farmer selling on the world market but 
buying in a U.S. market and his Gov- 
ernment promising to make up the dif- 
ference. Under the pending amendment 
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you would renege on that agreement; 
and further, you would, in the long run, 
drag down your economy; industry and 
labor would have less market; taxes col- 
lected. would be less—and employment 
would drop—and here comes the depres- 
sion. Why do I say that—study each 
recession or depression—all were led off 
by a break in farm income. 

It is mighty hard for an urban society 
to stand. The people tend to forget that 
wealth comes from the soil, that pur- 
chase of the output of industry and labor 
starts with the producer of raw material. 

Urban people begin to want food and 
fiber beneath the cost of production. This 
they can receive for a time; but after 
the land is drained, after the producer is 
broke, then urban people find they have 
followed the farm producer down the 
drain. But here it is worse than that. 
You said: Mr. Farmer, sell at the world 
price instead of at a price comparable 
with the cost of what you buy, then we 
will make up to you the extra which 
industry and labor get under various 
laws. We will pay you the difference. 

I warned then that you probably 
would refuse to pay the amounts due; 
but in your own interest, believe me, in 
the long run you will wish you had. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I know 
that all Members want to get away this 
evening and I wonder if we could agree on 
a limitation of time, let us say 30 min- 
utes, on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto. I ask unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas that debate on the Quie amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 30 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has noted 
the names of Members seeking recogni- 
tion under the limitation of time. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. REIFEL]. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Chairman, I come 
from a State where we regard ourselves 
as the second most agricultural State in 
the Nation. 

I have, except for the first year that I 
was here and served on the distinguished 
Committee on Agriculture, supported 
every farm bill that has come to the floor 
of this House for consideration except 
the first one which was a mandatory 
control on practically everything that 
farmers were to raise—which of course 
did not survive this House. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Quie amendment. I am concerned, as 
every Member of this House is, that 
somehow or another we get the farmer 
on his way up from where now he finds 
himself which is on the bottom rung of 
the economic ladder. 

I do want to see the agricultural pro- 
gram extended, and I do not know how 
much support we are going to get for 
that today unless there is some limita- 
tion on payments for taking land out of 
production. I want to save the farm pro- 
gram. If what the gentleman from In- 
diana said yesterday is an expression of 
the temper of this committee, a limita- 
tion in terms of the Quie amendment 
would keep the program in effect. I think 
the gentleman from Indiana does ex- 
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press a feeling in this House on the part 
of a great number who are concerned 
about these large payments to large pro- 
ducers. The Quie amendment tends to 
provide a way in which we can dampen 
the top payments down so that the pro- 
gram can be acceptable to them, I hope. 
I hope the Quie amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEIGER). 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quiz]. I am willing 
to accept a 1-year extension of the 1965 
Food and Agriculture Act, but I am will- 
ing to do so only if a limitation on pay- 
ments is imposed. 

It seems to me the Quie amendment 
would make it possible for us on a ra- 
tional, realistic basis to stop the expan- 
sion of the corporate farm at the ex- 
pense of the family farm in America. It 
may be of interest to note the fact that 
in the Sixth District of Wisconsin, which 
is an agriculture-oriented district, I have 
discussed this subject with members of 
all the farm organizations and indi- 
viduals, many of whom do not belong to 
any organization, and I have found great 
support for the idea of a limitation on 
payments. The range of support for this 
proposal goes from Farm Bureau to NFO. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
QuiE], has already brought out the sup- 
port of the Farmers’ Union. 

In fact, in my questionnaire this year 
a question I asked was, Would you favor 
limiting agriculture subsidy payments to 
a maximum of $10,000 per farm?” 74 per- 
cent said, “Yes.” Fourteen percent said 
“No” and 12 percent did not respond. Al- 
most 10,000 citizens of the Sixth District 
responded to this annual questionnaire 
and the overwhelming response in sup- 
port of payment limitations is significant. 

With parity standing at the lowest 
levels in many years it must be clear that 
the 1965 act is not working equitably. I 
shall strongly oppose the Smith amend- 
ment to extend this act for 4 years. I 
cannot accept the idea of burdening the 
American farmer with less income for 4 
more years. 

Changes in our agriculture program 
must be made. The 1965 act does not ex- 
pire until the end of 1969—almost 18 
months from now. Unless this act can 
be amended here I cannot support an ex- 
tension, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

(By unanimous conseni, Mr. Gross 
yielded his time to Mr. ScHERLE.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHERLE]. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, as a 
livestock and grain farmer from Iowa, I 
support the 1-year extension, but do not 
support the restrictions on payment limi- 
tations. Because of research and technol- 
ogy in America today, we, as farmers, 
have become “slaves to our own effi- 
ciency.” The big problem that we face 
today in agriculture is the tremendous 
surplus and our ability to produce. To 
the consumer this is a great asset. It is 
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also a millstone around the neck of the 
average American farmer. 

Our problem is that we produce more 
than the market demands, and the large 
producer is a contributing factor to our 
increased surplus, This is normal in any 
operation. The larger the unit, the 
greater the production. I feel that with- 
out a monetary incentive to the large op- 
erator, which would automatically drive 
‘him out of the program, it would be dev- 
astating as far as the small family-type 
operation is concerned. 

Iowa is a good example. Last year we 
had the largest surplus on record in the 
history of our State. When we have an 
excess in production, it is felt at the 
marketplace by the small operator. The 
average man on 240 or 320 acres usually 
feeds all the grain that he produces, But 
you take a large farm operation that is 
a cash grain operation. That grain ends 
up at the marketplace, and usually at 
the sacrifice of the small operator. 

Another point that has not been 
brought out this afternoon is that with 
a limitation on payments, the first thing 
we will create is a situation where the 
large operation will divide itself into 
smaller units. 

These will be new owners and they 
will find a method and a means to be- 
come eligible for the total payment al- 
lowed under law. 

A monetary incentive must be avail- 
able to the large operator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GATHINGS 
and Mr. DE LA Garza yielded their time 
to Mr. Manon.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, we have 
reached a very crucial period in the dis- 
cussion and the consideration of the 
farm bill. If the limitation of payment 
amendments are adopted, it is the be- 
ginning of the end, in my judgment, of 
farm programs. We cannot tolerate 
limitations on payments. 

I was pleased to see that the men 
who should be the most expert in this 
House on the matter said it should not 
be done, and the amendment should be 
opposed. I am referring to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace] and to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, [Mr. BEL- 
CHER], the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority members of the House Committee 
on Agriculture. 

They have not served on that commit- 
tee and listened to the thousands of 
hours of testimony for nothing. They 
know, as I think people who are fully 
familiar with farm practices know, that 
the limitation of payments is unsound 
and will mean the destruction—it will 
mean the beginning of the destruction— 
of the farm program. 

We want to improve the farm pro- 
gram, but we do not want to destroy the 
farm program, and we do not want to 
destroy the basis for the farm program. 

Much has been said about cotton. A 
farmer cannot afford to overplant his 
cotton because he will be penalized so 
heavily. But what will the cotton grower 
do if he is discriminated against and 
is denied equal treatment with other 
citizens in the business? He will have to 
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produce something else. As I believe the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHERLE] 
said, the people in the livestock and 
feedgrain business will be getting a lot 
of additional competition, which will 
lead to further dislocation and injury to 
agriculture. 

It seems to me the thing to do at this 
critical period, as we face an election 
and perhaps a change in policy by the 
new administration—Democratic or Re- 
publican—the thing to do is not to 
make a drastic change in the farm pro- 
gram, but to continue it for 1 year, or 
to continue it for 2 or 3 or 4 years, but 
to continue it basically as it is. 

It seems to me under those conditions 
we can live with it. It seems to me that 
if we vote down these amendments, we 
will be doing something constructive for 
agriculture. If we support them, we will 
be doing something that will be destruc- 
tive for agriculture. So I earnestly hope 
these amendments will be voted down 
and that the program can apply on the 
basis of equality to all citizens in agri- 
culture. This destructive proposal must 
not be injected into the farm program. 

The next Congress will have more 
time to consider farm legislation and 
if it desires, can change the program, 
whether we now adopt a l-year or a 4- 
year program. But let us not, as we say 
on the farm, throw a monkey wrench 
into the machinery by adopting these 
destructive amendments. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I know 
the gentleman from Minnesota has a 
plan worked out. He has been working 
on it for years. He has not been able to 
sell it to the top Republican on the com- 
mittee [Mr. BELCHER] and he has not 
been able to sell it to the top Democrat 
on the committee [Mr. PoacE] and he 
has not been able to sell it to the farmers 
I represent. 

Most of them would not be affected di- 
rectly and immediately by the gentle- 
man’s proposal. However, the gentleman 
has had ample time to present his ideas, 
and his ideas are not sound. His plan 
would give different treatment to farm- 
ers living in the same community. The 
amendment should be overwhelmingly 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I intend 
to support the 1-year extension, I intend 
to support the Quie amendment. How- 
ever, I want to advise the Members here 
that I do have an amendment which 
shall we say provides a middle-of-the- 
road approach as to the graduated scale 
of payments. 

Under the provisions of my amend- 
ment, actually $51 million reduction will 
occur in the larger payments, and a $49 
million increase would occur in payments 
in the smaller ones, and there would be 
a $3 million saving in the total program. 
However, on the larger producers, my 
amendments would be much more prac- 
tical, in my judgment. I intend to offer 
this amendment as soon as action has 
been taken on the present amendment. 
If the Quie amendment is adopted, of 
course, I will back away. 
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If it is defeated, I will offer my amend- 
ment to the bill at a later time. 

The purpose in taking this time is to 
advise this body of the fact that I shall 
be offering an amendment. I intend to 
offer an amendment which will more 
nearly meet the opposition we have 
heard, since there are those who feel that 
by a very drastic reduction in payments 
the larger producers will drop out or the 
program. I believe my amendment will 
correct that situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
somewhat mixed emotions here today be- 
cause when the appropriation bill for 
the Department of Agriculture was being 
considered I opposed the limitation and 
made the point that that was no time 
to rewrite the farm bill and the time for 
doing it was when farm legislation was 
being authorized. What we are consider- 
ing today is authorizing farm legislation 
for 1, 2, 3, or 4 or more years, whatever 
is desired. So now is the time to make 
that decision as to whether we do or do 
not want limitations on payments. 

But I will tell the Members that we 
are in a control program. Now, some 
want this same control program for 4 
more years. The biggest factor in a con- 
trol program is the biggest producer. Un- 
less we can control the biggest producer 
we have not controlled anything. 

I happen to be opposed to a controlled 
kind of agriculture, but that is what was 
voted. That is what we have, and the 
biggest factor is the big producer. 

I am inclined to believe, with the 
gentleman from Mississippi, since we are 
being so outvoted in the rural areas by 
the urban centers, we have to be thinking 
seriously of some kind of limitation in 
the future. What form it will take the 
Members will decide today if we go on 
and extend the program. 

Personally I would like to see the slid- 
ing scale limitation proposed by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Qu! 
if we cannot get a reasonable straight 
line limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LANGEN 
yielded his time to Mr. QUIE.) 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, there seems 
to be a concern over the fact that grad- 
uated scale payments would hurt the pro- 
gram. I repeat what I said earlier, espe- 
cially to my friend the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon]. Under the sugar 
program, which both the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace], and the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. BELCHER], 
have supported in the past, there were 
graduated payments, where the largest 
operators received lesser paymenis than 
the smaller operators. We must bear in 
mind that the main purpose of a farm 
program is to help farm income. The 
farmer being hurt the most is the small 
farmer. Anyone who wants to be a large 
operator, receiving more than $100,000 
or $500,000 or $1 million, certainly ought 
to be able to operate on supply and de- 
mand out in the market. 
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Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. I appreciate that, because 
I rise to oppose the Quie amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, a limitation on pay- 
ments to farmers in compliance with 
present Federal farm programs would, in 
my opinion, be highly detrimental to 
U.S. agriculture, and our national econ- 
omy as a whole. 

The arguments which are being pre- 
sented as justification for limiting Fed- 
eral farm payments are, unfortunately, 
based on a misunderstanding or misin- 
terpretation of the basic purpose of the 
farm programs. They are not designed to 
be welfare programs, Payments under 
the program are not made for doing 
nothing. Program payments represent 
remuneration to farmers for bringing 
their crop production into line with na- 
tional production objectives, and pay- 
ments are made not on the basis of need, 
but on the basis of the income farmers 
have had to forego in order to comply 
with production goals of the programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I often find myself in 
disagreement with Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman, but on this issue 
we have much the same point of view. At 
this point I should like to quote several 
pertinent paragraphs from a July 19 let- 
ter from the Secretary to me: 

As the vote nears on the farm program, I 
want to make it clear that my opinion on the 
limitation of payments hasn't changed—I’m 
against it because I believe it is against the 
national interest. 


The Secretary goes on to say: 


All who cooperate (in the farm programs) 
earn, and are entitled to, reasonable compen- 
sation for this acreage diversion. Nowhere 
have I heard of a limitation on payments 
when a city takes real estate for urban re- 
newal, or when a state takes land for a 
highway. 

The farmer who is asked to divert 100 acres 
from surplus production expects to be paid 
about twice as much as what his next door 
neighbor, with comparable land, earns for 
50 acres of diversion. And why not? His in- 
vestment is twice as great, his taxes are twice 
as great, and his risk is twice as great. 

Commodity programs are not welfare 
grants. To be effective in balancing produc- 
tion they must fit into the free-enterprise 
concept that a man is rewarded in terms of 
the value of his contributions. Programs pay- 
ments reimburse farmers for income they 
forgo and expenses they incur when they 
divert land from crop production to carry out 
farm policy. 

And to those who assume that money will 
be saved by limiting payments, I say that this 
is simply not true if the same result of sup- 
ply management is to be achieved. If one large 
farmer who has been forgoing production on 
1,000 acres doesn't cooperate in these pro- 
grams, that means 100 small farmers will 
have to forgo production on 10 more acres 
each to maintain supply and demand sta- 
bility—and I believe that this would cost 
more, not only in federal funds, but in fur- 
ther curtailment of opportunity for smaller 
farmers. 


Mr. Chairman, I strongly oppose any 
limitation on payments under the Fed- 
eral farm programs, and I would hope 
my colleagues hold the same view. Let us 
simply extend the program for 1 more 
year at this time, and go into this ques- 
tion of payments early next year when 


there will be more time to explore it in 
depth, and when the Agriculture Com- 
mittee will be considering the many other 
amendments and changes which have 
been recommended but were not acted 
on this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that it is necessary to reevaluate the 
whole farm program. Certainly the de- 
bate this afternoon has left many ques- 
tions in my mind. Since the present pro- 
gram will continue until December 31, 
1969, in any event, I do not believe it 
should be extended by this Congress. To 
extend it for 4 years would mean that, 
as a practical matter, there would be 
no thorough review in the next Congress. 

I support the Conte amendment to the 
Quie amendment in the hope that the 
small farmer, for whom the program was 
theoretically intended, will benefit. In 
addition, I will support the $10,000 sub- 
sidy limitation amendment to be offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY]. 

I recall that last spring some 70 Re- 
publican Members of the House advo- 
cated a so-called human renewal fund 
to be financed through certain budget 
cuts. Four hundred and ten million dol- 
lars was to be obtained by reducing agri- 
culture subsidies through the imposition 
of a $10,000 subsidy limit. Let us see if 
those who joined in that proposal will 
put their words into votes today. 

Mr. Chairman, the concept of a guar- 
anteed annual income for the poor has 
been roundly attacked by the very Mem- 
bers who are the first to support an un- 
limited guaranteed annual income for 
the corporate farmer. 

I believe it was Charles Abrams of 
Columbia University who suggested that 
in America we have socialism for the 
rich, while the poor are left with free 
enterprise. Indeed, the major subsidy 
programs benefit mainly those who have 
the capital and know-how to take ad- 
vantage of them. Initially opposed as 
socialistic, they soon become the pet pro- 
grams of the special interests whom they 
benefit. 

Urban renewal has been a boon to real 
estate developers. Only this year, in the 
Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968, did the Congress finally get 
around to requiring that a majority of 
the housing built on urban renewal land 
be for low- and moderate-income per- 
sons. 

The highway program is a massive 
public works venture which benefits con- 
struction, trucking, oil, and automotive 
interests. As a result, railroads, which 
once provided economical, pleasant pub- 
lic transportation, have been permitted 
to decay. 

The space and defense budgets, among 
others, amount to gigantic subsidies for 
the aerospace, electronics, and arma- 
ment industries. 

And ad infinitum, through most large 
Federal programs. 

The farm program is quite similar. 
Where payments are based on acreage, 
the small marginal farmer, who may be 
in debt and subsisting on $1,000 or $2,000 
a year, does not receive much benefit 
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from the subsidies, because he does not 
have much acreage to take out of produc- 
tion. The large plantation owner, who 
may receive $157,000 a year in subsidies, 
as did a Member of the other body, is 
under no obligation to pass on some of 
the largesse to his impoverished tenants, 

The defenders of the present farm pro- 
gram—those rock-ribbed “Socialists” 
from our Southern and Midwestern 
States—protest that this is not a relief 
or a welfare program—but a crop adjust- 
ment program designed to keep produc- 
tion within proper balance by paying 
farmers to take land out of production, 
They argue that the American consumer 
has the cheapest food in the world, that 
the farmer labors from dawn to dusk, 
and that the prices he receives for his 
crops are already too low. 

Let me reply. It is not the gentleman 
farmer from the other body who labors 
from dawn to dusk in his fields, because 
we know that he spends most of his 
time in Washington. Yet he received 
some $157,000 under this program, while 
his sharecroppers who do work from 
dawn to dusk receive little benefit. 

It is not the farmer with sufficient 
holdings to receive these large payments 
who is being shortchanged in the mar- 
ketplace. He is probably quite well off, 
and the subsidy only makes him richer. 

The small or medium farmer, with a 
few hundred acres, who fits the tradi- 
tional image of the family farm, will not 
be hurt by this amendment, because he 
does not receive $20,000 per year—nor 
$10,000 for that matter. 

The present program is of little help 
to poor farm families, but it does make 
the rich richer at taxpayers’ expense. I 
am not concerned that its intent has 
nothing to do with the rich or the poor, 
or that it is a crop adjustment program 
and not a welfare program. I am con- 
cerned about its effect, and that is 
plainly its effect. 

It has been claimed that the result of 
this amendment will be massive over- 
production with an adverse effect upon 
the agricultural economy. I am not an 
expert in this area of legislation, so I say 
to those who are: 

“You have constructed a program 
which pays subsidies to the rich in exact 
proportion to how rich they already are— 
a progressive income tax turned inside 
out. This, while millions of rural Ameri- 
cans are starving. There must be other 
ways of regulating production. Between 
now and December 31, 1969, there will be 
ample time to reevaluate the farm pro- 
gram and develop a more sensible ap- 
proach.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Myers]. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment by Mr. 
SMITH of Iowa. 

I wonder if the members of this com- 
mittee truly realize how long this is go- 
ing to be extended if the Smith of Iowa 
amendment should be adopted. 

This will go on until December 1973 and 
carry the program through three con- 
gressional elections and through one 
more presidential election after this. 
This will tie the hands of the next Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the next Com- 
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mittee on Agriculture and two succeed- 
ing Congresses from making any changes. 
Now, let us be practical. We know that 
Congress will not make any substantial 
changes unless we have to do it. It seems 
that 1 more year will give all of next 
year for the Committee on Agriculture 
and for this Congress to come up with a 
new program. The Committee on Agri- 
culture can come back next year and it 
will be a new committee, but it will take 
2 months before we get to work to con- 
sider this farm problem. To accommodate 
the wheat growers in the West means 
that we will have to come up with a new 
program in the next 2 months after we 
get organized. Everyone recognizes that 
we will need more than 2 months of hear- 
ings and of study to come up with a good 
bill. Our farmers are certainly deserving 
of a better program than they have now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, a num- 
ber of the Members of this body have 
received memos from me in regard to a 
limitation of payments at the $10,000 
level. I just want to assure you, especially 
those of you who have taken surveys in 
your home districts on the basis of the 
$10,000 limitation, that at the proper 
time during the consideration of this bill 
you will have an opportunity to vote for 
the Findley amendment to establish a 
limitation at the $10,000 figure. 

I might remind some of my friends on 
the Republican side of the aisle that 
earlier this year they cosponsored with 
me the human Renewal Act. One of the 
features of this act was to bring about a 
savings of half a billion dollars under 
the farm program, which savings were to 
be spent elsewhere. This saving was to be 
brought about by imposing a limitation 
at the $10,000 level. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I hope that the 70 
Members or so who sponsored this meas- 
ure with me will be on hand and will 
support their convictions as expressed 
earlier on this limitation concept. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at this time? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation now before us, as I under- 
stand it, seeks to continue for 1 year— 
1970—the provisions of the Agricultural 
Act of 1965. 

I understand further that the 1965 
act does not expire until December of 
1969. 

The mere dates force me to wonder 
why we are considering this act at this 
moment. Is there an implication here 
that we do not trust the next Congress? 

Some would argue, I suppose, that by 
extending the act now, we are giving 
farmers more time to plan. I cannot ac- 
cept an argument that gives a segment 
of our populace more time to plan to 
accept Government money—as a matter 
of fact, three to three and a half billion 
dollars annually of Government money. 

I have watched closely the develop- 
ment of the 1965 act, and I am satisfied 
in my own mind that it is not a good 
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law—that it does not deserve continua- 
tion. I feel strongly it has not helped 
consumers. 

I am certain that continuation of an 
ill-conceived program surely will not help 
set the stage for any logical solutions to 
the farm problem in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a constitu- 
ency that is largely urban, but which also 
includes many good farmers. Some of 
the production records of the farmers in 
my district equal those anywhere in the 
world. 

It is significant to me that the farm- 
ers of my district do not receive—in 
fact, do not want—Government hand- 
outs. 

I am compelled to inquire why farm- 
ers of my district can get along rea- 
sonably well without all this Government 
money. 

Is it that farmers of my district are 
more expert—which certainly is a pos- 
sibility—or is it, rather, that they long 
ago have made the decision that they 
are the best managers of their own land 
and that Government, no matter how 
555 cannot possibly do it bet- 

r 

I know, too, that whenever Govern- 
ment pours billions of dollars into some 
segments of the farm economy, this 
makes food production less efficient be- 
cause the mere payment of “free” money 
to farmers tends to combat efficiency, 
makes some people lazy. And, why not? A 
fat Government check is a fairly good 
cushion upon which to rest. 

We are at a juncture in this country 
at which we must decide to mobilize our 
resources to solve the great urban ills. 
I find it impossible to vote to spend three 
to three and a half billion dollars an- 
nually on farm programs most farmers 
do not want at a time when that money 
should be diverted to much more fruit- 
ful purposes. 

The farmers of my district do not need 
this legislation. I know that because they 
have told me so. The consumers of 
my district do not want this legislation 
because it only will serve to make their 
food more expensive. 

Mr. Chairman, I stand opposed to 
this measure. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
diversion payments are what have been 
primarily discussed here, but I want to 
remind you that they are not the only 
payments involved in the across-the- 
board amendment. Over 1 million acres 
of private land has been rented for play- 
grounds, picnic areas, and outdoor rec- 
reation areas and wildlife reserves. We 
rented this land for 5 or 10 years and 
after having rented it and turned it over 
to these outdoor recreation purposes, can 
we then say, “I am sorry, but we cannot 
pay you for it’’? In addition to that, the 
greenspan program is involved; 137 ur- 
ban areas in this country have already 
received the money that could have been 
paid to farmers if they had continued 
to have the land used for the purposes 
of recreational use. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BRASCO. In connection with the 
amendment limiting payments to farm- 
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er's, if the limitation is imposed and the 
larger farm units drop out of the pro- 
gram and go on to produce as much as 
they would like to, would that not in ef- 
fect injure the small farmers who would 
not be able to compete with the large 
farmers. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The gentleman is 
exactly correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ECKHARDT]. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
against the Quie amendment for two rea- 
sons. 

In the first place, payments are not 
bonuses which may be graduated with 
respect to size but, rather, are induce- 
ments for limiting production. There- 
fore, if they are reduced to too small a 
figure you will not limit production on 
the large farms. Second, there is no def- 
nition of “person” contained in the bill. 
Therefore, the effect of the provision may 
easily be escaped by simply dividing the 
farm unit into several smaller units 
waloh would produce at the maximum 
rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. MEEDS]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Mos 
yielded his time to Mr. PURCELL.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PURCELL]. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Chairman, today 
we have heard every aspect of this 
limitation payments problem discussed. 
I would hope that those of you who come 
from consumer areas of the country and 
who do not deal directly with the pro- 
ducer areas could really draw from this 
discussion the absolute fact that the 
farm program has made for your con- 
sumer as well as all of our consumers 
food cheaper in ratio than any other 
commodity we are buying. 

Mr. Chairman, in a recent survey in 
New York City it was shown that food 
had increased 25 percent in a given peri- 
od of time, while clothing had increased 
250 percent, and transportation had in- 
creased 300 percent. This is what the 
American farmer is doing for you and 
for all of us. This is partially due at 
least because of the programs which we 
have in operation. 

I think the subsidies, so-called, are 
passed right along to the consumer. This 
should be considered insofar as the 
limitation of payments are concerned. 

Other aspects are involved which can- 
not in my judgment be based upon fair- 
ness; that is, if you are going to dis- 
criminate against the one making the 
biggest contribution, the biggest sacri- 
fice and using up more of their land to 
produce, then we should not ask him to 
not participate in the same manner as 
anyone else can participate. I say this 
because primarily some of the Members 
from the consumer areas are not present 
here on the floor at this time. I wish 
they were. This program has done more 
for the consumers of America than any 
other aspect of our society in which we 
live, in my judgment. And its continua- 
tion without limitation will continue to 
provide to the consumers in the city the 
best supplies and the best quality of food 
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at the cheapest rate than mankind has 
ever known. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion that 
would justify voting down the Quie 
amendment or any other limiting 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Quie amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my conclusion 
which has been amply demonstrated 
here by preceding speakers that if we 
are as concerned about the small farmer 
as we say we are, and are going to try 
to help him in his efforts to survive then 
we will support the committee bill and 
oppose amendments which limit or crip- 
ple the objectives of supply control. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH] a mo- 
ment ago raised some points that might 
be of interest to those who do not repre- 
sent farm areas. He referred specifically 
to the “Green Span” program as well as 
to some other programs. At this time I 
will yield to the distinguished gentleman 
and ask him to take a moment to explain 
how the Quie limitations would work 
against these programs he mentioned. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding to me. All I can do 
is to reiterate that when cities need some 
open spaces for park land, they can buy 
a farm and then they can receive the 
payments for 10 years that the farmer 
had gotten if he had put it into the pro- 
gram. This is why so many communities 
use it for the purpose of park land in- 
stead of farm land. 

Mr. RANDALL. Would the gentleman 
say that the Quie proposal would limit 
payments presently being made on wild- 
life preserves at this time? Would the 
suggested limitation means perhaps, the 
Government would have to say to the 
holders of these preserves we just do not 
want the land anymore. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It would affect a 
total of about 1 million acres of that 
land. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, it may 
be difficult for some Members to speak 
out against a proposal which would limit 
the total any one farm or farmer could 
receive as diversion payments. It is true, 
there may have been some abuses in the 
past. It is equally true today there are 
a few who receive large payments. There 
are probably some Members who believe 
in the effectiveness and the workability 
of the farm program but who will be 
afraid to oppose the present effort of 
limitation of payments, because an op- 
ponent in this year’s election, in total 
disregard of the facts, may come for- 
ward as a demagog waving his arms 
and making all kinds of unfounded 
statements intended to be flamatory. 

Anticipating such a potential effort by 
a demagog opponent, I wish to make 
crystal clear the reasons I am against 
the Quie effort to limit payments or any 
other effort to limit payments. Stripping 
away all surplusage, and going to the 
heart of the matter, there has to be a 
provision for the larger payments or 
there will be little or no supply control. 

We have subsidized the airlines, the 
merchant marine, and the railroads. In 
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all of these instances, subsidies have 
been applied uniformly. Why is it that 
the farmer should be condemned be- 
cause he is a success and say, because 
you are a large farmer you will be penal- 
ized? Why should we punish a man for 
being a success? It has not been too 
many years ago that this Congress voted 
a $20 million tax break for the motor car 
manufacturer. There was no outery then 
about large payments. 

The entire thrust of the farm program 
is to limit production. If we are going to 
limit production it must be limited by 
the large farmer as well as the small 
farmers. If we limit payments to some 
of the big farmers they will pull out of 
the program and leave the greatest sur- 
plus of grains this country has ever seen. 

I suppose there is not a Member in the 
House that does not feel there should be 
measures taken to reach those wealthy 
persons who are the so-called tax deduc- 
tion farmers or the so-called hobby farm- 
ers. But they should be reached by other 
means or other laws because if we intend 
to control production we cannot elimi- 
nate them by limit of payments. 

To recapitulate, the entire farm pro- 
gram is an effort to adjust supply to de- 
‘mand. If there must be error it is better 
that we err upon the side of over-produc- 
tion because, while such might result in 
price fluctuations, we will nonetheless 
have the assurance that we will have an 
ample food reserve. The hearts of all of 
us go out to the little farmer. We devote 
a lot of lip service to his plight. But if 
we limit payments to the big farmers we 
will be hurting the small farmer much 
more because we will wreck the entire 
farm program. 

One of the best arguments is by the 
illustration to take the example of a 
farmer asked to divert 100 acres from 
production. He should expect to be paid 
about twice as much as his neighbor with 
comparable land who is asked to divert 
only 50 acres. The reason is his taxes are 
twice as great, his investment is twice as 
great, and his risk is twice as great. 

As Orville Freeman, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, pointed out recently, has anyone 
ever heard of a limitation on payments 
when the city takes property for urban 
renewal or the State takes lands for high- 
ways? No, Mr. Chairman, our farmers 
have the capacity to produce between 10 
percent and 15 percent more than our 
markets can absorb without price-smash- 
ing effects. If the farm program is going 
to work then it will be effective because 
of supply control. If there is a limitation 
of payments the big farmers will not par- 
ticipate in the program and all of our 
efforts go down the drain. I urge all of 
my colleagues to vote against the Quie 
amendment and any other amendment 
which imposes unrealistic limitation of 
payments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to call attention to the 
fact that we are dealing with a tremen- 
dously important segment of the econ- 
omy of this country, one that provides us 
the basic food necessities of our daily life. 
We must be sure and we must be careful. 
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Mr. Chairman, there is confusion com- 
pounded here. We got into this identical 
situation in the committee soon after we 
first started considering a bill. We so re- 
mained for days and days. Some wanted 
this amendment. Others wanted another 
amendment and so on and on. As a re- 
sult there was tremendous confusion. 
Now, this Congress placed our farmers 
into this situation 3 years ago. 

It did so without my vote. I voted 
against the bill. I was concerned about it. 
I was afraid it would bring about a limi- 
tation of payments. 

Let us not penalize these farm people 
all of a sudden. All we of the committee 
are asking this House to do is to just give 
our committee a reasonable amount of 
time to try to work this thing out. That 
is the reason we ask for 1 year only. 

We are also faced with a political situ- 
ation this year. We have an election in 
November. I stated earlier that the Re- 
publicans were reluctant to go along with 
a long-term bill. I can understand their 
feelings. Had I been on their side of the 
aisle I would have felt just as they did. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would urge the 
Members to vote down all amendments. 
Give us of the committee a reasonable 
length of time to work this out. We can 
do a better job when not working in the 
shadow of a presidential election. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoaGeE] to close the debate. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman yielding. I rise in op- 
position to this amendment which would 
work to destroy the farm program. 

Let us get on with the job and pass 
this bill as the committee proposes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from California has said practi- 
cally all that I have to say. The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma has pointed out 
the reasons, that this amendment will 
not help anybody in the United States. 
It will not reduce expenditures, it will 
simply take away the effectiveness of the 
program. 

It will not help the little farmers, it 
will not help the taxpayers, it will not 
help the consumers. It is just a good 
piece of demagoguery. It sounds good and 
that is about as much as anybody can 
say about it. All that the gentleman from 
Minnesota has done is to complicate it 
so that there are not three people in this 
House who understand what its sponsors 
are talking about. 

If you want to vote for something you 
do not understand, and which does not 
even offer any advantages to anyone, 
then vote for the amendment, 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I join 
the gentleman in urging a vote against 
the Quie amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no easy or 
quick answer to the farm question. As 
long as it is a controlled or semicon- 
trolled program we must abide by the 
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regulations of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and by the programs which the 
farmers themselves vote. We have been 
looking for a perfect solution to the farm 
question for years, and no one seems to 
come up with a program that suits every- 
body. The present program does suit the 
majority of farmers in my district, I am 
convinced. Perhaps we can find better 
answers next year, but unless we extend 
the program for 1 additional year now, 
the Congress next year will actually have 
only a few months—perhaps no more 
than 2 months for such early crops as 
wheat—to decide on any kind of pro- 
gram. That could be a calamity. If we 
extend for 1 year, then the Congress 
will have the full year to decide whether 
to extend the present program—or to 
change the basic structure of the farm 
program. 

Whatever we do, we should remember 
that the best bargain Americans get to- 
day is food. Our farmers are the best 
producers in the world, and we ought to 
be finding ways to help them—not put 
them out of business. 

Perhaps the greatest need in the 
farm picture—and in fact the one which 
creates the need for Government pro- 
grams—is the balance of production 
and demand, with the resulting strength 
in farm prices. As history has harshly 
taught us, overproduction can have 
devastating results, particularly on the 
small, family farmer. For this reason, 
Government programs are designed to 
keep excess capacity from being turned 
into excess supply by an uncontrolled 
every-man-for-himself race. 

By keeping supply in proper perspec- 
tive, we are able not only to meet our 
own food needs, but also to serve as the 
emergency cupboard for other parts of 
the world. Since 1960, total farm exports 
have risen from $4.5 billion to $6.8 billion 
last year. 

Of course, there is some criticism 
about the amount of Government spend- 
ing on agriculture, but I can think of no 
other aid program more important to 
this country. Feeding ourselves is basic. 

One of the main issues pending is a 
proposal to place a ceiling on the amount 
of diversion payments a single person 
could receive. Diversion payments are 
made to individuals owning land which 
historically has produced a certain crop. 

Since a crop history means added 
value to a piece of land, it would be un- 
fair to present landowners to place a lid 
on diversion. The farmer who is asked to 
divert 100 acres from surplus production 
expects to be paid about twice as much 
as what his next door neighbor earns 
for 50 acres of diversion. And why not? 
His investment is twice as great, his taxes 
are twice as great. In truth, just about 
every farmer, large or small, has some 
amount of diversion. 

The diversion program assures, with 
as much certainty as weather and yield 
allow, that the acreage planted nation- 
ally will have a close correlation to pro- 
jected demand. When these factors work 
out properly, farm prices will not be un- 
wor depressed as a result of overproduc- 
tion. 

The 1965 program has produced re- 
sults. By 1966, per capita income of 
farmers was up 27 percent over 1960— 
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$1,717 instead of $1,108. But the conclu- 
sion that more is needed is revealed by 
the fact that farm income in 1966 was 
only 65.1 percent of nonfarm income. 

These figures show improvement, but 

they also show the real problem the 
farmer faces—low prices and increasing 
equipment costs. To continue efforts, we 
must have programs to keep the farmer 
in business. Any bona fide farmer must 
make investments of thousands of dol- 
lars for land, equipment, fertilizers, and 
seed. 
Continuation of the 1965 program will 
not be easy because the farmers are di- 
vided among themselves, and this is most 
unfortunate. But I feel that the existing 
program has worked reasonably well— 
certainly better than what we had be- 
fore. It has given us needed improve- 
ment in farm income and we should ex- 
tend it in order to give the farmer the 
leadtime required of today’s farm oper- 
ations. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tlman from Texas has expired. All time 
has expired. 

The question is on the amenment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Conte] to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Qu), there 
were—ayes 49, noes 104. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, FINDLEY TO THE 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 

SMITH OF IOWA 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute of- 
fered by Mr. SMITH of Iowa: At the end of 
the substitute, add the following: 

“Sec. 2, Such Act is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“ ‘Sec. 710. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, effective with the 1970 
crop, annual payments made pursuant to 
provisions of Titles II, III, IV and V shall not 
exceed in the aggregate $10,000 to any single 
recipient.“ 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, several 
of you on both sides of the aisle have told 
me of surveys that you have taken in 
your home district raising the question 
as to whether your constituents would 
like to see payments to individual recip- 
ients in farm programs limited to $10,- 
000 a year. 

Well, that is precisely what this 
amendment would do. It is a much sim- 
pler amendment than the ones that have 
just been considered and I feel it does not 
meet the valid complaint and problems 
raised by the two gentlemen from Mis- 
sissippi about the cotton program. As 
they know, the existing law has in it 
what is called the snapback provision, 
and should any limitation be effected by 
means of my amendment for example, 
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this provision would take effect. Under 
it the 1958 cotton program would be re- 
instated. 

As has been noted by other speakers 
here today, in 1960 the cotton program 
was headed in the right direction and 
nearly out of trouble. That was under the 
1958 act, and that is precisely the act 
which would be reinstated by the effect of 
my amendment. 

It is true, unfortunately, that Agricul- 
ture Secretary Freeman, starting in 1961, 
jacked up price supports way out of rea- 
son under the 1958 act and got cotton in 
surplus and in storage and got it in 
trouble. 

But there was nothing wrong with the 
1958 act, as it applied to cotton, assuming 
prudent administration. 

The effect of my amendment, aside 
from placing an aggregate limitation of 
$10,000 on the total amount any recipient 
could receive in payments under these 
various programs, would be to reinvoke 
the 1958 Cotton Act. I have also circu- 
lated to you a listing taken from the 
Senate hearings on the agriculture ap- 
propriation bill of last year and 2 years 
ago, showing the tremendous scope of in- 
dividual payments authorized under 
these programs. Several of my friends 
object to the word “welfare” being used 
in respect to payments under farm pro- 
grams. But I do not see how we can 
justify taking tax money and giving it to 
individuals, whether they be farmers or 
otherwise, except in terms of income sup- 
port. A short term for “income support” 
is welfare. I do not see anything wrong 
with providing welfare to those who need 
it. As help to those in need, this program 
is exactly backwards, the greater the 
need, the smaller the payment. My 
amendment, I believe, would get things 
around in the right manner and would 
provide a payment at what should be 
considered quite a reasonable guaranteed 
income level of $10,000. It would mean 
that the so-called “fat cats,” the ones 
that have tremendous resources, those 
who really do not need the help of the 
taxpayer, would henceforth have to rely 
on market income instead of income out 
of the U.S. Treasury, at least for income 
beyond $10,000 a year. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, the question 
I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois is whether he desires to go back 
to the 1958 act, or go back to the two- 
price system for cotton, which I am sure, 
as the gentleman knows, got us into tre- 
mendous trouble. 

Mr. FINDLEY. No; Secretary Freeman 
got us into the trouble by his unwise ad- 
ministration of a very good act. 

Mr. SISK. That is a possibility, but it 
was under the 1958 act that we got in 
trouble. 

Mr. FINDLEY. However, 1960 cotton 
was nearly out of trouble. It was headed 
in the right direction. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. If the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is adopted, would 
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it include wheat certificates to wheat 
farmers? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. I would like 
to ask the gentleman this question, be- 
cause we have a number of wheat farm- 
ers in the eastern part of Colorado who 
receive payments of all kinds in excess 
of $10,000, who are barely hanging on 
by their teeth, and who are actually go- 
ing ahead with next year’s crop by 
virtue of their ability to borrow on the 
increased value of their land. I ask the 
gentleman whether he can tell me what 
I should tell my wheat farmers when 
they are limited to $10,000 in payments 
of all kinds? 

Mr. FINDLEY. The Secretary does 
have the option in operating the wheat 
program of adjusting the level of sup- 
port. By wise administration on the Sec- 
retary’s part, the farmers can get more 
income from the marketplace, and be 
less dependent on Government pay- 
ments. If the Secretary of Agriculture 
would simply use good sense in applying 
the laws that now exist, farm prices 
would increase, turning off the pipeline 
from the U.S. Treasury at the $10,000 
level therefore, does not necessarily 
mean a substantial cut in income. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is simply rehashing 
the same old threadbare arguments we 
have heard. We limited time on this 
discussion a while ago. I hope the com- 
mittee has heard enough of this head- 
line grabbing. I hope we will vote on this 
and strike down all of these limiting 
amendments. The committee brought in 
a good bill. The committee is opposed to 
any amendments thereto, and I hope 
that all Members here will vote this 
down as it deserves right now. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois 
limiting yearly rural payments under 
$10,000. I just wonder if the Members 
realize that there are approximately 
3,500,000 farmers in the Nation. Only 
185,000 farmers get over $5,000 a year. 
Under this annual subsidy too many are 
filed in the six-figure bracket—$100,000 
and up. Six corporation farms are in the 
$1 million-and-up bracket. One farm 
operation gets over $4 million per year. 

I have received hundreds of letters 
in the last month from people, especially 
in the areas where there are some farm- 
ers drawing down $800,000 and $700,000 
and $500,000 and $600,000, and up. When 
the neighbors of some of these high-re- 
lief recipients write—and today I had 
three letters from Arizona come to me, 
they complain about the big relief checks 
to farmers who they say are not com- 
plying with the requirements and regu- 
lations. They name the people and neigh- 
bors who have acreage adjacent to the 
city, who are getting $70,000, $80,000, 
and some of them $700,000. 

When Congressmen go back to their 
districts, they will get many complaints 
that this program has been extended 
into 1970. We are about to adjourn. 
When the new Congress convenes next 
January we could take this legislation 
up for debate. Our Members will hear 
from their neighbors back home who 
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are going to protest the high figure pay- 
ments for rural relief, $50,000 payments. 

I got a long-distance call the other day 
from Georgia. A farmer down there said 
his neighbor has planted nothing. His 
wife inherited one thousand and some 
additional acres, and all they have done 
is receive u check for $70,000 per year for 
enjoying life on Government payments. 
He said, “If they plant anything, I do not 
know what it is.” There is a great deal of 
that going on all over the country. 

I asked in the Rules Committee some 
of the Agriculture Committee members if 
there had been any investigations of 
people who received some of these an- 
nual income payments, but received no 
information. 

A gentleman from southern Indiana 
visited my office this week and said, after 
he looked over the list, that, “I see so- 
and-so is getting $21,000 a year. He is a 
cattleman, and he has not made any 
pretense of raising very much farm pro- 
duce, but he gets $21,000 a year.” 

I am for limiting this to $10,000 or 
$15,000, and let us take care of the small 
farmer. 

Do Members know that since this pro- 
gram went into effect—no, I will say for 
the last 4 years—almost 500,000 farm- 
ers a year have moved into our urban 
area. Approximately 500,000 have come 
into the cities looking for jobs, mostly 
on account of tenants being driven off 
the land, where the rich and wealthy 
corporate farmer buys up more land 
and gets more tractors and machinery 
with the money he gets from the Gov- 
ernment. 

I have had a letter from one of the 
great farm organizations, dated June 
25, from George B. Shuman, president 
of the American Farm Bureau. 

I hereby wish to submit the letter as 
part of my remarks: 

AMERICAN FARMER BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1968. 
Hon, Ray J. MADDEN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MADDEN: The House of 
Representatives will soon consider H.R. 
17126, a bill to extend the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1965 for one year—to December 
31, 1970. 

Passage of this bill would be unnecessary 
and unwise. 

It is unnecessary to act in 1968. The pres- 
ent legislation does not expire until Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. Rejection of this bill would per- 
mit Congress to develop an alternative pro- 
gram next year. 

It is unwise to act because the Act of 1965 
is a failure. It is failed: 

To stabilize the food costs of consumers. 

To expand farmers’ export and domestic 
markets. 

To improye—or even maintain—the in- 
comes of farm families. 

The farm parity ratio stood at 81 when the 
Act of 1965 became effective. Now when we 
are less than half-way through the third year 
of the program, it stands at 73. Farmers want 
something better than to be locked into the 
present low-price situation. And, while farm- 
ers have suffered d drop in their prices, the 
federal government's costs for wheat, feed 
grain, and cotton programs have steadily in- 
creased and now total over $3 billion annu- 
ally. 

with Congress having passed a 10-percent 
tax increase and a requirement that the 
President reduce budgeted expenditures $6 
billion in the next fiscal year, it is incredible 
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that Congress would even consider extend- 
ing legislation which has proved to be so 
costly and ineffective. 

We respectfully urge you to vote against 
H.R. 17126. 

Sincerely yours, 

CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment, and all amendments 
thereto, close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, surely the discussion 
here this afternoon has been of great 
interest to anyone who has any interest 
in the agricultural scene. I believe it has 
done primarily two things. 

First, it has pointed out the wisdom 
of the Agriculture Committee in the first 
instance, when the committee recom- 
mended to this House a 1-year extension 
without amendments. 

Second, it has pointed out the com- 
plexity of the entire farm program. 

Now we have been put in the position 
of attempting to rewrite a farm program 
on the floor of the House. If the amend- 
ments that have been already presented, 
and those that are before us now, are to 
be considered, then there are 50 or more 
additional amendments which ought 
also to be considered. This would be nec- 
essary if we are going to rewrite a pro- 
gram which everybody knows is com- 
pletely inadequate. This program does 
not serve the best interests of the farm 
people, and has been the cause of the 
continuous price drops, which today is 
ruining rural America. If we are to cor- 
rect this, then we have a lot of amend- 
ing to do. 

In view of that, it occurs to me this 
House ought to follow the sound recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Agri- 
culture in the first place, and adopt their 
bill of a 1-year extension without amend- 
ments, and then let the farmers know 
we have not been able to come up with 
anything better at this point, but that 
we hope to do so in the future. It would 
be sheer folly to subject American agri- 
culture to 4 more years of this price- 
depressing program. Every segment of 
the Nation’s populace would suffer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to make a comment to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Mappen] in regard to the erroneous in- 
formation, in my opinion, that was dis- 
cussed yesterday regarding these pay- 
ments. 

I still say that if a man wants to take 
the risk, to expand his farm operations, 
and has the intestinal fortitude to take 
on that additional burden himself, of a 
40-year loan at the high interest rates 
available, why should he be penalized, if 
we are to have a farm program? If we are 
not going to have a farm program, then 
we ought to do away with the whole 
thing. Merely because a man wants to 
expand. This is one of the foundations 
upon which this country was built, 
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merely because a man wants to better 
himself, we should not penalize him. I 
believe we should vote down the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] 
to close debate. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the remainder of my time and ask 
that the Committee vote. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] to 
limit Federal payments to farms for not 
growing crops. The proposed ceiling of 
$10,000 per recipient is a reasonable 
sumi—especially when considered that 
the recipient would have little or no ex- 
penditures for labor, equipment, or other 
costs associated with production of a 
marketable crop. Under the law, the over- 
burdened taxpayer is footing the bill so 
that a person need not be productive. All 
the gentleman farmer—opportunist— 
need do is buy a farm, place it in a non- 
productive status, and watch the annual 
Federal checks arrive without lifting a 
finger. 

In my opinion, the system has pro- 
duced a monstrosity which operates in 
the exact opposite manner from its origi- 
nal purpose. As I understand the pro- 
gram, the primary thrust was to help the 
small family farm, yet today the great 
bulk of the taxpayers’ money is going 
to the large corporation farm. 

In 1967, Federal payments in excess 
of $25,000 under the ASCS program for 
not growing crops were made to 6,579 so- 
called farmers. These 6,579 farmers lit- 
erally milked $333,127,693 from the 
American taxpayer—an average of $50,- 
635 for each of these farms—a Federal 
check for doing absolutely nothing. 

If the total amount of Federal subsidy 
payments per farm was limited to $10,000 
per year, it is estimated that an annual 
savings to the taxpayer from this pro- 
gram would amount to about $600 mil- 
lion. Certainly at a time when we have 
already instituted a $6 billion cut in 
Federal expenditures, and have imposed 
an onerous temporary 10-percent sur- 
tax on each taxpayer, the proposed 
amendment is more than reasonable. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Findley 
amendment be adopted. This action is 
especially appropriate since it would co- 
incide with the almost identical period as 
the President’s 10-percent surtax is in 
effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY], to the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FINDLEY). there 
were—ayes 71, noes 115. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers, Mr. FINDLEY 
and Mr. PoacE. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
72, noes 122. 

So the amendment to the substitute 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we could get some agreement to close 


debate on the Smith of Iowa amendment 
at this time? I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the Smith of Iowa 
amendment close at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. NELSEN. I have an amendment to 
the bill. Will this unanimous-consent re- 
quest, if agreed to, foreclose the con- 
sideration of my amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman’s 
proposal, the proposal of the gentleman 
from Texas, were adopted, the Smith of 
Iowa amendment would be up for a vote 
at this time, under the proposal that has 
been made by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. NELSEN. And following that, my 
amendment would be in order, would it 
not? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is 
correct. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MEEDS 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MEEps: On 
page 2, immediately after line 10, insert: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as reenacted and amended by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
as amended, is further amended by striking 
in subparagraph (B) of subsection 80 (5) all 
that part of said subparagraph (B) which 
follows the comma at the end of clause (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

„d) a further adjustment, equitably to 
apportion the total value of the milk pur- 
chased by any handler, or by all handlers, 
among producers and associations of pro- 
ducers, on the basis of their marketings of 
milk during a representative period of time, 
which need not be limited to one year, and 
further adjustments to provide for the ac- 
cumulation and disbursement of a fund to 
encourage seasonal adjustments in the pro- 
duction of milk and (e) a further adjust- 
ment, equitably to apportion the total value 
of the milk purchased by any handler, or by 
all handlers, among producers and associa- 
tions of producers, on the basis of their 
marketings of milk during a representative 
period of time, which need not be limited 
to one year and which may be either a fixed 
period of one or more years, or a moving 
average of one or more years, as provided in 
the order, and which basis may be adjusted, 
and readjusted from time to time, to reflect 
the utilization of producer milk by any 
handler or by all handlers in any use classifi- 
cation or classifications. In the event a pro- 
ducer holding a base allocated under this 
clause (e) shall reduce his marketings, such 
reduction shall not adversely affect his his- 
tory of production and marketing for the 
determination of future bases, or future 
adjustments of bases, except that an order 
may provide that, if a producer reduces his 
marketings below his base allocation in any 
one or more use classifications designated in 
the order, the amount of any such reduction 
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shall be taken into account in determining 
future bases or future adjustments of bases. 
Bases allocated to producers under this 
clause (e) may be transferable under an 
order on such terms and conditions as may 
be prescribed in the order if the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines, in connection with 
such order, that transferability will be in 
the best interest of the public, existing pro- 
ducers, and prospective new producers. Pro- 
vision shall be made in the order for the 
allocation of bases under this clause (e) to 
new producers and for the alleviation of 
hardship and inequity among producers, and 
prescribing terms and conditions under 
which new producers may earn bases. Pro- 
ducers holding bases so allocated or earned 
shall thereafter participate pro rata in the 
market in the same manner as other pro- 
ducers. In the case of any producer who 
during any accounting period delivers a 
portion of his milk to persons not fully regu- 
lated by the order, provision may be made 
for reducing the allocation of, or payments 
to be received by, any such producer under 
this clause (e) to compensate for any mar- 
ketings of milk to such other persons for such 
period or periods as necessary to insure 
equitable participation in marketings among 
all producers. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 80 12) and the last sentence of 
section 8c(19) of this Act, order provisions 
under this clause (e) shall not be effective in 
any marketing order unless separately ap- 
proved by producers in a referendum in 
which each individual producer shall have 
one vote and may be terminated separately 
whenever the Secretary makes a determina- 
tion with respect to such provisions as is 
provided for the termination of an order in 
subparagraph 8c(16)(B). Disapproval or 
termination of such order provisions shall 
not be considered disapproval of the order 
or of other terms of the order.’ 

“(b) Such Act is further amended (1) by 
adding to subsection 8c(5) the following 
new paragraph: 

„H) Marketing orders applicable to milk 
and its products may be limited in applica- 
tion to milk used for manufacturing.’; 
and (2) by amending subsection 8c(18) by 
adding after the words ‘marketing area’ 
wherever they occur the words ‘or, in the 
case of orders applying only to manufactur- 
ing milk, the production area'.“ 


Mr. MEEDS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with and that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
honor and pleasure to offer an amend- 
ment which will help the dairy farmer 
as Well as save money. 

The class I base plan authorized by the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 has 
been put into effect in only one of the 75 
Federal milk marketing areas. Experi- 
ence with the plan in the Puget Sound 
milk marketing area has demonstrated 
that the legislation is essentially useful 
and worthwhile. 

The class I base plan allows producers 
to determine as individuals whether or 
not to produce milk in excess of their 
market’s fluid requirements at the man- 
ufacturing price. Their response has been 
to reduce their marketings of milk be- 
yond fluid requirements. 

During the first 6 months of 1968, milk 
pooled under the other Federal milk 
orders has increased, despite the fact 
that national milk production has de- 
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clined. Yet, milk pooled under the Puget 
Sound Federal order has declined even 
more than the national production, and 
this occurs in an area where economic 
activity and population growth are ex- 
panding rapidly. 

Extension of the class I base plan to 
other Federal order areas could be ex- 
pected to have similar effects on surplus 
milk production and could reduce the 
pressure on—and the cost of the Govern- 
ment of—the price-support program for 
dairy products. 

The class I base plan presents no new 
or costly administrative problems. On 
the contrary, the cost of administering 
the base plan in the Puget Sound order 
has declined as compared to the adminis- 
trative cost of the seasonal plan which it 
replaced. 

Although results under the plan have 
been beneficial, experience illustrates 
that there are some changes which would 
make it more effective as well as more 
acceptable to local producers. 

We have to keep in mind, of course, 
that the class I base plan is entirely 
“permissive” legislation. It can be put 
into effect only if two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers in the market vote by referendum 
to accept it. Should the producers wish to 
get rid of the plan, they can do so at any 
time with a simple majority vote. 

Why have not more markets adopted 
this plan? 

In the first place, the Department of 
Agriculture has clung to a very inflexible 
interpretation of the “representative 
period” during which producers establish 
their “history of production.” If they 
were not producing during the period se- 
lected, then they are forever doomed to 
the status of “new producers.” The 
amendment I am offering would permit 
the Department to compute bases on a 
more flexible pattern. For example, in- 
dividual marketing histories and market 
conditions would have more of a reign in 
determining a base. The amendment, 
then, would “unfreeze” the base. 

Under present law, new producers ac- 
quire a base by transfer or, as is more 
common, only if there are new sales in 
the market. And even then they are 
treated as new producers only on a 
month-to-month basis. This provision is 
positively frightening, for a decline in 
market sales could wipe out the new pro- 
ducers. My amendment would permit 
new producers to earn a base. 

Because increased sales must go first 
to new producers, the old producers have 
no share in market growth. And since 
the excess milk is frequently marketed 
at a higher price, the existing producers 
are therefore treated unfairly. Dissatis- 
faction with this feature of the 1965 act 
has caused some dairymen to lose sight 
of the principle of self-determination 
which the plan has offered them, com- 
pared to the evils of blend pricing. My 
amendment will allow existing producers 
to share in market growth and thereby 
retain producer incentive. 

The current law specifically eliminates 
the obligation of base holders to supply 
the market. Yet, the base plan itself is 
almost a contractual relationship, for 
having a base implies an obligation to 
deliver. In the Puget Sound market, there 
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is a tendency to hoard the base until 
prices rise, then cash in big. This creates 
instability. My amendment would drop 
the portion of the current act which al- 
lows base holders to be unresponsive to 
the requirements of the market. Under 
unusual circumstances, of course, the 
local hardship committee could give re- 
lief to a producer amiss in his deliveries. 

The class I base plan superseded that 
portion of the Agricultural Marketing 
and Adjustment Act of 1937 under which 
simple seasonal l-year base plans were 
included in marketing orders. If the law 
is permitted to expire, then there would 
be no authority for even the simplest 
plans. The amendment which I offer re- 
institutes authority for the simplest of 
plans as well as for variation of producer 
prices as a seasonal production-leveling 
device. 

As I mentioned before, Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment will help the dairy 
farmer and help to save money. Ap- 
proval by the House will be a meaningful 
step in assisting our family dairies. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. There is some misunder- 
standing as to whether the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton is to the Smith of Iowa 4-year sub- 
stitute, or to the 1-year bill as reported 
from committee. 

I believe it should be made clear that 
this amendment is to the bill, and not to 
the substitute. 

Mr. MEEDS. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. This is an amendment to 
the bill, and the timing of this amend- 
ment will be timed precisely with the 
timing of the bill. 

Mr. LAIRD. If the gentleman will yield 
further, but if the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH] 
is adopted, then the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington 
would be wiped out. It is most important 
that the Members understand this, be- 
cause this amendment deserves consid- 
eration and support. If the Smith sub- 
stitute is adopted the pending amend- 
ment which is needed to make certain 
corrections in milk marketing orders 
would be completely wiped out. I support 
the gentleman from Washington and 
urge that his amendment be adopted. 

Mr. MEEDS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; that is the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to tell my colleague from the State 
of Washington [Mr. Meeps], that I have 
had confirmed to me the statements 
which he has just made, and I want to 
associate myself with them, and to as- 
sure the gentleman that I am supporting 
his amendment. 

Mr. MEEDS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 
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I rise in support of the gentleman's 
amendment. I am giad the gentleman 
brought it up at this time because the 
very amendment that the gentleman is 
speaking about is what we intended when 
the class I base plan was enacted in the 
present law. We intended that the new 
producers would be taken care of as well 
as hardship cases, but we did not want 
to prevent the old producers from getting 
an increase. Also with a longer period of 
time than 1 year for establishing produc- 
tion base averages, the program will 
function better as we intended. 

I believe this amendment should be 
adopted if the class I base plan which the 
Congress has adopted is really going to 
function properly. 

Mr. MEEDS. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota is right. Some of the things we 
are asking for in this amendment we 
thought we had included when we passed 
the class I base plan in 1965. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the gentleman yield- 
ing. 

In testimony before the committee, the 
National Milk Producers Federation 
raised the points which this amendment 
is intended to correct, and I want to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Washington in support 
of the amendment. It would be most un- 
fortunate if the efforts of the gentleman 
from Washington were to go for naught 
because of the committee’s refusal to 
adopt any amendment. I hope this 
amendment is adopted. It will improve 
the 1965 act. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
clusion I would like to say that this 
amendment has the support of all peo- 
ple knowledgeable in the dairy field. It 
has the support on the merits of the ma- 
jority side, and it has the support on 
the merits of the ranking minority Mem- 
ber on the minority side. I have heard 
no opposition to the amendment. I urge 
that the amendment be adopted. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this bill. I believe that as we consider the 
extension of this program we have got to 
consider it at two levels: First, not what 
the program has done for the farming 
community, the agricultural industry of 
America, but what it has done to the 
agricultural industry of America; and 
second, the effect on the country at large. 

Before we consider extending this 
program let us look at the status of the 
agricultural community after this pro- 
gram has been in effect for several years. 

Take the situation with wheat. We 
have a forecast for 1968 of a record-size 
wheat crop. 

So we have not reduced or limited 
production. 

We have a wheat price lower than any 
price for wheat for years. We have a 
wheat parity ratio of 54 percent, as of 
January of this year. The cost of pro- 
ducing a wheat crop this year is going 
to equal last year’s record high cost. 
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Let us look at corn. Production will 
be 15 percent above the average this 
year, so the controls are not having any 
appreciable effect. 

The price will again be at a new low 
for all recent years. 

The parity ratio for corn as of Jan- 
uary is only 65 percent. The cost of pro- 
ducing this year’s crop will be up to the 
record high of $1,400,000,000, thereby 
increasing the cost-price squeeze on the 
average farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, these are basic com- 
modity figures which reflect on whether 
or not this program is a success or a 
failure. They are factual and totally ob- 
jective and they indicate the program 
has been a failure. We certainly ought 
not to extend a failure. 

Let us look at the effect of the pro- 
gram on the operation of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. In the first 30 
years of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s existence in the years 1933 to 1963, 
total Government expenditure of $10,- 
624,000,000 was made for wheat, feed 
grains, and cotton. However, during the 
last 4 years, the years 1963 through 1967, 
the cost for these purposes has been $9,- 
906,000,000, practically doubling the total 
expenditure of the operation. 

We see today, after 35 years of sub- 
sidy and control and the expenditure of 
$20 billion of tax money, that parity in 
1968 stands at only 73 percent, the low- 
est raw or unadjusted figure in years. 

Now let us look at the effect on the 
country at large. We are talking today 
about a further commitment of expendi- 
tures of $3 billion. Yet we have been 
told that we have to watch what happens 
to the dollar and especially what we do 
to the dollar. We have been told about 
the enormous expenses that face the 
country and the need for restraint and 
responsibility in fiscal matters. Not only 
do we face vast expense before we end 
the war in Vietnam, but in solving the 
problems that exist at home both in 
rural areas and in the cities. Educational 
investment of unprecedented size is 
ahead of us, and the whole spectrum of 
proper national concerns requires that 
we establish rational priorities. 

I raise a very serious question as to 
whether we can invest $3 billion more 
in a program that has been demonstrated 
on the record to have failed and ask 
whether we should take $3 billion from 
the national economy and commit it as 
far ahead as we are asked to do here; 
particularly in a national election year 
when we are going to choose a new 
President who will have a new farm pro- 
ae think it is complete and total 

olly. 

If we do not recognize the term “fis- 
eal responsibility” in this case, it has 
very little meaning. 

Rather than to extend this program, 
we ought to be looking for some means 
to terminate it and for a positive, con- 
structive and meaningful farm program 
which will do the job that needs to be 
done. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that the 
Committee would direct its attention to 
the amendment. 
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We have debated the question of the 
merits of the bill several times and I 
feel at this late hour of the day, it is 
better to consider the amendment that 
is before us rather than the funda- 
mentals of the bill, with which I hope 
the membership is familiar. 

The specific amendment before us is 
one for which I would expect to vote if 
it were simply a bill coming before our 
committee or coming before the House, 
But, frankly, I believe this is a good 
example of the futility of coming in here 
with all kinds of legislation and simply 
trying to hook it on to a train that is 
passing and get a free ride. That is all 
that is happening here and I do not think 
I would be particularly disturbed if I 
thought this was the only boxcar that 
you were going to hook on. 

But I know and you know that if this 
amendment is placed on this bill, there 
will be a dozen meritorious amendments 
that will be brought out here, all with 
no relation to the basic purpose of this 
bill, but will be intended to correct some 
kind of specific evil. 

I said in my comments the day be- 
fore yesterday that, of course, this bill 
is not perfect. The present program has 
its weaknesses. It has many of them. 
I can point out just as many of them as 
can the distinguished gentleman from 
Washington. But you cannot correct 
them all here on the floor. Most of those 
things should be considered in commit- 
tee. I do not know why this was not 
brought before the committee. I suppose 
it simply occurred to some of those who 
are now interested in this that when 
this bill came along that here was a way 
to get this through without taking the 
time to have committee hearings on it. 
Frankly, that is a bad way to legislate. 

I think the gentleman has a good 
idea. We had that kind of milk pro- 
gram for a long time. I was in the dairy 
business myself for 11 years. I think this 
is a good idea. But I do not think that 
this is the place nor the way nor the 
time to bring such an amendment be- 
fore us. 

I hope that the Members of this Com- 
mittee of the Whole House will join 
the Committee on Agriculture and vote 
for this bill without amendments. This 
bill was a rather well thought out bill. 
If we go to putting all kinds of amend- 
ments on it, no matter how good they 
are, they will upset the balance that we 
have obtained. I think it has been worth 
while to obtain the balance that we 
have, and I hope we keep that. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. MEEDS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I am sure the gentleman is 
aware there are no marketing orders in 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, Oregon, 
and Michigan, which are awaiting the 
results of this bill before they start. 

Mr. Chairman, you know very well 
that if they do not get started, if it takes 
them as long as it took the Puget Sound 
area, almost a year and @ half, to get 
this marketing order set up, by the time 
this legislation expires they will not have 
this. 
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Mr. POAGE. I full well recognize that 
the gentleman has a case that he feels 
needs attention, and I do not question 
but what it does need attention. How- 
ever, I recognize there are many other 
cases that need attention. We think we 
need reforms in the cotton program. 
There are those who think we need re- 
forms in the wheat program and every 
other program. 

I think they need reforms in those 
programs and need them now. But we do 
have a bill with a pretty good balance 
here that does not do anything except 
extend and give us an opportunity to 
work out the details of programs next 
year. On that, it seems to me, we can all 
agree. Maybe we could all agree upon 
the proposal of the gentleman from 
Washington. But there will be other 
amendments proposed on which we can- 
not agree. 

And if we are going to let this be the 
vehicle to which all kinds of legislation 
will be attached, it merely means the de- 
struction of this bill. I think this bill is 
far too important to weight it down, kill 
it with a batch of amendments that 
should be considered on their own merits 
in separate legislation. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I rise in support of the amendment. I 
wonder if I may have the attention of 
the gentleman from Washington. It oc- 
curs to me that, to many of us in the 
large cities, many of these issues that 
come before us involving farm programs 
continue to be extremely complex. It is 
true that we do leave to the Agriculture 
Committee a great deal of judgment, as 
we do on many other subjects to other 
committees. But recently Mr. Richard 
Orr, a very distinguished writer for the 
Chicago Tribune, wrote an excellent se- 
ries on American farming. 

He pointed out that despite all of the 
efforts to save the farmer, farms in 
America are getting bigger, and there are 
less and less farmers remaining on the 
farms. 

He did point out one significant thing, 
and that is why I have been listening 
to this debate very carefully. Mr. Orr 
pointed out that farming continues to be 
the biggest, the largest, single industry in 
this country. In light of this, obviously 
we in the cities have a deep interest in 
this subject. 

It occurs to me though that if we have 
these grain-support programs—and we 
have had them for all these years be- 
cause most of these programs came in 
during the time of the depression—then 
we ought to try to make them work. 

I need not remind my colleagues here 
that the great depression of the thirties 
started on the American farm and 
worked its way into the cities. That is 
why we in the cities have a keen inter- 
est in this farming legislation. But it 
seems to me there has been no signifi- 
cant and meaningful change in these 
programs in the last 30 years. Certainly 
there has not been in the 10 years I have 
been here. 

I hear the very same people who today 
argue very tenaciously in support of this 
legislation, say that we ought to rewrite 
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the whole welfare program of America, 
because it does not fit the needs of today. 

I agree with them. The welfare pro- 
gram was written when this country had 
14 million unemployed. Today we have a 
manpower shortage. 

So I agree that the welfare program 
ought to be rewritten to meet the needs 
of the times. But I also agree that this 
farm program ought to be rewritten to 
meet the needs of the times. Both the 
welfare program and the farm program 
are a hangover from the depression days 
three decades ago and need a complete 
overhauling. 

So here is the gentleman who, as I 
understand it—if I understand his 
amendment—is trying to bring this bill 
up to meet the needs of the times. I am 
inclined to support the gentleman, be- 
cause if the amendment does what he 
says it will do, then we are certainly 
moving forward to make this bill more 
acceptable to many of us in the cities. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman will be happy to know that in the 
first 6 months under this Puget Sound 
marketing order, the surplus in that area, 
which prior to adoption of the action 
had been the heaviest surplus area out- 
side the gentleman’s own area and gen- 
erally in the United States—the surplus 
in that area has come down three times 
as compared to other no-marketing areas 
and twice that of some others. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I can 
only repeat what I said earlier, that if 
indeed, as Mr. Orr said in the Chicago 
Tribune, farming continues to be the 
largest single industry in this country, 
then all of us have a keen interest in it. 
I want to be able to support these bills, 
but I must tell the Members that when 
I see the same formulas brought here 
year after year, and I see so many peo- 
ple moving to our cities and creating 
huge social problems in our cities, be- 
cause the farm program is not helping 
them, I must continue to have serious 
reservations about this bill. 

Many of our colleagues plead for sup- 
port of this bill and then close their eyes 
to the problems of the big cities. When 
I hear Mr. Orr tell me farms have grown 
from 230 acres to 370 acres—which 
means bigger and bigger corporations 
are taking over the farms, and the little 
farmers we intend to help with this legis- 
lation are not being helped—then, my 
colleagues, I have no alternative but to 
vote against this legislation. Until this 
committee does bring meaningful legis- 
lation to the House, I shall continue op- 
posing it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not always agree 
with the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Pucinsk1], but I do with most of what 
he has just said about the farm program. 

Through the years we have simply 
tried to make something out of almost 
nothing. This farm program must be 
changed. I am going to vote for a 1-year 
extension, and it will be in hope that 
next year the committee will give serious 
consideration for the first time since 
the late 1920’s to a cost-of-production 


program for farmers. It is too detailed to 
go into at length in the limited time I 
have, but Iam sure the veteran members 
of the committee will remember back in 
the late twenties when Congress twice 
passed the McNary-Haugen bill, with its 
formula of cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit to farmers for the food 
necessary for domestic consumption, to- 
gether with a provision that only the 
world price would be paid for surpluses. 

In those days when there was intense 
rivalry among farm organizations, but 
every farm organization in this country, 
without a single exception, came before 
Congress and stood shoulder to shoulder 
in behalf of the MeNary-Haugen bill. I 
regret that although it was twice passed 
by both Houses of Congress, it was also 
twice vetoed by a Republican President. 

Let us start early next year to do that 
which is necessary to be done. Let us see 
to it that the farmer obtains a cost-of- 
production price for feeding the people 
of this country and if he is foolish enough 
to raise a huge surplus, let him take the 
world price and the risk of being able to 
sell in world markets. With such a pro- 
gram we could abolish the army of 
bureaucrats now running around telling 
the farmers how to operate. 

With respect to corporation farming, it 
is time State legislatures awakened to 
what is happening and enacted gradu- 
ated land taxes. The effective way to meet 
the corporate farming problem as op- 
posed to family-size farms, is with 
graduated land taxes enacted by the 
various States. 

Yes, let us have a farm program that 
will do something effective for the 
farmer. Let us stop this business of 
forcing the farmer to sell at world prices 
and buy on American prices. In other 
words, sell on an open market and buy 
on a closed market. 

The farmer today has little idea, when 
he loads a truck or railroad car with 
livestock and ships it to the stockyards 
what, specifically, he is going to get for 
the livestock. But the railroad or the 
trucking company knows to the dollar 
what it will get for transporting the 
livestock. 

So it goes for the farmer, all up and 
down the line. 

The farmer is told exactly what he 
must pay when he buys a tractor or com- 
bine, but he does not know what he is 
going to get for his products which pro- 
vide the income to buy the tractor. He 
knows that the Gary steel mills are going 
to get cost of production plus a profit for 
the steel they sell that goes into the 
tractor. And the laboring man working 
in those steel mills knows wnat ne will 
be paid for the work which goes into the 
steel which in turn goes into the tractor. 

Now let us do something for the 
farmer. For the first time since the late 
1920’s, let us give him what he ought to 
have—the kind of program that will give 
him his fair share of the national in- 
come of this country. He is not getting 
it under this program. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
engagement which I made in January, 
which I cannot break. If I were here 
when the vote is taken I would vote 
against this bill. 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, we could 
not hear what the gentleman is saying. 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Chairman, I find that 
I cannot stay until the vote is taken be- 
cause I have an engagement I made in 
January, and these people have gone to 
a great deal of expense for the affair 
tonight, and I promised to be their 
speaker. It might be their loss, but I have 
to go anyway. 

If I were present when the vote is 
taken, I would vote against this bill, for 
obvious reasons. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Why do we not get to 
the vote pretty quickly, then? 

Mr. DENT. I would be happy to go 
along with that. 

If the gentleman would allow it, and 
if the Chair would go along with it, I 
would move the previous question so that 
I could vote. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

I rise in support of the Meeds amend- 
ment. I do so because it is my conviction 
it will give my dairy farmers who are 
fluid milk producers an opportunity to 
develop through the public hearing proc- 
ess a class I base plan which could give 
them more flexibility in managing their 
production output, and a more reason- 
able opportunity to obtain a better blend 
price without increasing the class I price 
to the consumer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Meeps]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. NELSEN 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. NELSEN: On 
page 1, line 3, immediately after That“ in- 
sert (a)“. 

On page 2, immediately after line 10, in- 
sert: 

“(b) Such Act is further amended by ad- 
ding at the end of title VII thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 710. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any producer who for any 
calendar year after 1969 is eligible for pay- 
ments aggregating less than $1,000 under all 
programs which are provided for or extended 
under the provisions of this Act other than 
this section shall be paid with respect to that 
year a supplemental payment which is equal 
to the lesser of the following: 

“"(1) 5 per centum of the aggregate 
amount of such payments. 

2) the difference between $1,000 and 
the aggregate amount of such payments. 

“*(b) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, in the case of any producer en- 
titled to payments for any calendar year after 
1969 exceeding in the aggregate the amount 
of $10,000 under all programs provided for 
or extended under the provisions of this Act 
other than this section, the amount of such 
payments with respect to that year to which 
the producer would otherwise be entitled 
shall be reduced in accordance with this sub- 
section. If the aggregate amount of the pay- 
ments is— 

“*(1) over $10,000 but not over $50,000, 
the reduction is 10% of the excess over 
$10,000. 

“*(2) over $50,000 but not over $100,000. 
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the reduction is $4,000 plus 20% of the excess 
over $50,000. 

3) over $100,000 but not over $500,000, 
the reduction is $14,000 plus 30% of the ex- 
cess over $100,000. 

“*(4) over $500,000 but not over $1,000,000 
the reduction is $134,000 plus 40% of the 
excess over $500,000, 

“*(5) over $1,000,000, the reduction is 
$334,000 plus 50% of the excess over 
$1,000,000. 

„e) For the purposes of this section, 
payments include the dollar value (as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Agriculture) 
of any payments-in-kind made to a producer 
but do not include the amount of any price 
support loan made to a producer.“ 


Mr, NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the 1967 cal- 
endar year paid a little under $3 billion 
to 2.5 million farmers in producer pay- 
ments under the various ASCS pro- 
grams. 

A major purpose of the program is to 
protect commodity prices so that farm- 
ers may receive an income closer to 
parity. 

Under the present program, the great 
bulk of the money goes to the wealthy 
commercial and corporate farmers. In 
1967 less than 1.3 percent of the partici- 
pating farmers received almost 25 per- 
cent of the total amount spent by the 
ASCS. Over $700 million was paid to the 
top 31,000 farms. I would like to insert 
in the Recorp at this point a distribution 
table of the ASCS payments for 1967. 

Some Members of this body have pro- 
posed that we eliminate all payments 
over $10,000. I would support this pro- 
posal except that the aim of the program 
to reduce production would be thwarted, 
and the farms that would normally re- 
ceive payments over $10,000 would place 
all their excess land into production. 
This would tend to create an oversupply 
and drive prices down. 

I am proposing an amendment to the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 aimed 
at reducing the amount of payments the 
large corporation farms receive. My pro- 
posal is to have a sliding scale to trim 
payments over $10,000. If a payment 
would be between $10,000 and $50,000, 
this amendment would allow a payment 
of $10,000 plus 90 percent of the amount 
over $10,000. If a payment would nor- 
mally be between $50,000 and $100,000, 
this amendment would allow a payment 
of $46,000 plus 80 percent of the amount 
over $50,000. If a payment would nor- 
mally be between $100,000 and $500,000, 
this amendment would allow a payment 
of $86,000 plus 70 percent of the amount 
over $100,000. If a payment would nor- 
mally be between $500,000 and $1,000,000, 
this amendment would allow a payment 
of $366,000 plus 60 percent of the amount 
over $500,000. If a payment would nor- 
mally be over $1,000,000, this amendment 
would allow a payment of $666,000 plus 
50 percent of the amount over $1,000,000. 

My scale of payments has its prece- 
dent in the Sugar Act. Under the pro- 
gram set forth in that act, sugar pro- 
ducers are given a supplemental payment 
for the sugar beets they produce. These 
payments are based on a sliding scale so 
that the largest producers receive the 
smallest per hundredweight bonus. 

I would emphasize that my plan to 
slim down the highest payments is not a 
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“payment ceiling,” no more than the 
graduated income tax puts a ceiling on 
income. 

On the contrary, my proposal is geared 
at giving the smaller farmer a more 
proportionate share of the national farm 
income. 

It is interesting to note that while 525 
of the largest farms and farm corpora- 
tions in America receive $95 million, the 
entire State of Minnesota with its 114,000 
farms receives $95,250,735. 

The second part of my amendment 
would provide that farmers who receive 
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payments less than $1,000 receive a sup- 
plemental payment of 5 percent, or the 
difference between the payment they 
would otherwise receive and 1,000, 
whichever is less. 

This facet of my amendment would 
help redistribute farm payments to farms 
in need. It would bring assistance to 
1,805,000 small farmers participating in 
ASCS programs. 

The total effect of both parts of my 
amendment would result in savings of 
several millions of dollars, while preserv- 
ing the effectiveness of farm programs. 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


Range of total payments Number of Percent Total amount Percent 
producers distribution distribution 

Less than $100__ 3, 15. 81 $16, 770, 939 0, 56 
$100 to $199.99_ 273.715 11.00 „616,530 1.37 
to 8499.99 589, 032 23. 67 198, 429, 778 6. 68 
$500 to 5899.99 261, 209 10. 50 , 206, 576 5.23 
$700 to 8999.99 268, 134 10.77 031,276 7. 58 
$1,000 to $1,999.99 385, 181 15.48 533, 706, 030 17.97 
$2,000 to $2,999.99_ 127,215 5.11 309, 357, 690 10, 41 
$3,000 to.$3,999.99_...... 62, 350 2.51 215, 145, 947 7.24 
$4,000 to $4,999.99. __ 36, 259 1.46 161, 984, 736 5.45 
$5,000 to $7,499.99... 41,798 1.68 252, 629, 409 8. 50 
$7,500 to $9,999.99 __ 18, 244 73 157,163, 180 5.29 
$10,000 to 514,999.99 15, 415 62 186, 318, 214 6.27 
$15,000 to 824,999.99 894 - 40 186, 931, 864 6.29 
$25,000 to 849,999.99 843 19 161, 642, 642 5.44 
$50,000 to $99,999.99 __ 1,285 05 4, 603, 7 2.85 
$100,000 to $499,999. 388 - 02 64, 883, 041 2.18 
$500,000 6 899.999.999 15 8 9, 556, 372 «32 
SA DORN Sid TOR a ER A ' 0, 889, 37 
Sub total e 2. 488, 574 100.00 2,970, 856, 968 100. 00 
Undistributed funds ::. 88 111, 102,6ßù a aatia 
z O 2,488,574 - 2... 22-22-22, 3,081, 989,625 


10.005 percent or less. 


I realize that this has been debated 
and I also must call attention to the fact 
that my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] 
made a very good point when he sug- 
gested that rewriting a bill on the floor 
is not an easy matter. 

I would like to also say to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] that he has presented his case 
very well and I realize the problems with 
which he has been faced out here on the 
floor. However, it is my further belief 
that a little dialog is advantageous re- 
gardless of whether amendments are 
adopted or not. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 
would otherwise receive and $1,000, 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
Minnesota so very well stated, this mat- 
ter has been discussed and talked about 
not only once, but twice, three times: this 
afternoon, yesterday, and the day before. 
It has been discussed for 3 long days. I 
realize that the gentleman has brought 
us some new calculations. I recognize he 
is seeking an answer to a most serious 
problem. I may be too conscious of the 
actions of the committee but I feel that 
the determination of this sort of thing 
can best be made in the committee and 
not on the floor under these circum- 
stances, particularly at this hour. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LATTA 


Mr. LATTA, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Larra: On page 
2, line 10, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Section 301 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, the level of price support made 
available to wheat and feed grain cooperators 
shall not be less than 100 per centum of the 
parity price thereof.“ 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
at the outset of my remarks that 4.6 mil- 
lion people have left the farms of our 
Nation in the last 7 years. They have 
migrated to the cities. I do not have to 
tell my city friends that we have a prob- 
lem in our cities because of this migra- 
tion. We have seen a change in the 
administration’s thinking on this prob- 
lem and instead of urging the citizens 
of the rural communities to go to the 
cities, they are now urging the rural 
people to stay on the farms. I ask, How 
can they stay on the farms at today’s 
farm prices? 

We belatedly have passed some pro- 
grams to keep our farmers on the farms 
and out of the cities, but there must be 
a reason why these farmers have mi- 
grated to the cities, and the reason is 
that our farmers are getting only 73 per- 
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cent of parity for their products as the 
result of these Democrat programs. This 
is the lowest parity has been in 30 years, 
and this period goes back to depression 
days. 

My amendment will bring farm income 
up to where I believe it should be. These 
programs have forced a reduction in 
their production to the point where many 
farmers are forced to retire from farm- 
ing. If my colleagues have been home re- 
cently and have taken the time to talk 
with their farmers, they know that they 
are dissatisfied with today’s prices. 

I called a farm elevator operator in 
my district today for the current price 
of corn—it was 93 cents a bushel. At this 
price it takes 2 bushels of corn to get 
a $2 haircut. Four bushels of oats are 
required to get a haircut, or 2 bushels 
of wheat. These farm prices are clear- 
ly out of line. Our farmers deserve bet- 
ter prices than they are receiving. 

Here is what my amendment would 
do. It would pay farmers $2.61 for their 
wheat, this is 100 percent of parity. It 
would pay them $1.62 for corn, this is 
100 percent of parity. It would pay them 
89 cents a bushel for their oats, this is 
100 percent of parity. 

The House has already passed—with- 
out my vote—a foreign aid bill carrying 
a $2 billion price tag to aid countries 
around the world. I say now is the time 
to do something for the farmers of our 
Nation. These are American tax dollars 
being used and we have a real problem 
in rural America. 

The administration spends billions of 
dollars on city programs. Why? Because 
its programs have forced farmers off 
their farms and into the cities. If we 
want to keep the farmers on the farms, 
then let us do something pricewise for 
them. The opportunity is before us and 
now is the time—not next year, or the 
following year, or 5 years hence—the 
problem is with us today. It will be with 
us tomorrow unless action is taken today. 

I say that this House should do some- 
thing about it today—not tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman’s pric- 
ing fixed to production necessary to sup- 
ply domestic consumption? 

Mr. LATTA. No. It is not. It is fixed to 
100 percent of parity. 

As I have indicated previously, the 
figures are $2.61 for wheat, $1.62 for corn, 
and 89 cents for oats. I believe these sup- 
ports are justified. I need not tell the 
Members of this House how much infla- 
tion we have in this country. I need not 
tell the Members of this House how 
much the farmer has to pay for every- 
thing he buys as the result of this infla- 
tion. I need not tell the Members of this 
House how much the price of a tractor, 
or a combine, or a plow, or a farm truck 
has increased in price as the result of this 
inflation and at the same time his prices 
have been going down. 

I say it is high time Congress does 
something for the farmers instead of do- 
ing something to them. 

I urge the approval of my amendment. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, yesterday 
I tried to get a little dialog going rela- 
tive to the conduct of Commodity Credit. 
Back 2 years ago Commodity Credit 
dumped 47 million bushels of corn in 2 
days, and obviously the express purpose 
was to hold the price down, and was so 
stated by the party that has the Pres- 
ident. And we find Commodity Credit is 
being used so as to depress the price, 
which I am sure we do not want to 
happen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. LATTA) there 
were—ayes 31, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
bill and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, is this on all amend- 
ments to the bill? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, on all amendments to 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has noted 
the Members standing and seeking recog- 
nition under the limitation of time. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I surely 
am not going to take the time of the 
House to explain or to go into detail in 
regard to the motion to recommit that I 
am going to offer. 

I am going to offer a motion to recom- 
mit and it is exactly the same as the 
amendment I offered here today, placing 
a $20,000 limitation on the total amount 
of all payments combined which can be 
made to any one individual or to any one 
farm operation covered under the pend- 
ing legislation. 

I hope my colleagues will support the 
motion to recommit and bring this farm 
bill in order. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my time be al- 
lotted to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. CONTE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to urge support for the recommital 
motion that is almost identical to the 
one I offered earlier except as to the 
amount—and the figure is, as I under- 
stand it, $20,000 which is the limitation 
as to the aggregate sum to any single 
recipient under these programs. 
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Mr. CONTE. That is exactly true and 
I have worked very closely with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois in preparing this 
motion to recommit, and I certainly ap- 
preciate his support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
be gentleman from Washington [Mr. 

CKS]. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HICKS TO THE 
SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, 
SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the substitute amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hicks to the 
substitute amendment offered by Mr. SMITH 
of Iowa: On page 2, immediately after line 
10, insert: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as reenacted and amended by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
as amended, is further amended by striking 
in subparagraph (B) of subsection 8c(5) all 
that part of said subparagraph (B) which 
follows the comma at the end of clause (c) 
and inserting in lied thereof the following: 

“*(d) a further adjustment, equitably to 
apportion the total value of the milk pur- 
chased by any handler, or by all handlers, 
among producers and associations of pro- 
ducers, on the basis of their marketings of 
milk during a representative period of time, 
which need not be limited to one year, and 
further adjustments to provide for the ac- 
cumulation and disbursement of a fund to 
encourage seasonal adjustments in the pro- 
duction of milk, and (e) a further adjust- 
ment, equitably to apportion the total value 
of the milk purchased by any handler, or by 
all handlers, among producers and associa- 
tions of producers, on the basis of their mar- 
ketings of milk during a representative 
period of time, which need not be limited 
to one year and which may be either a fixed 
period of one or more years, or a moving 
average of one or more years, as provided in 
the order, and which basis may be adjusted, 
and readjusted from time to time, to reflect 
the utilization of producer milk by any han- 
dler or by all handlers in any use classifica- 
tion or classifications. In the event a producer 
holding a base allocated under this clause (e) 
shall reduce his marketings, such reduction 
shall not adversely affect his history of pro- 
duction and marketing for the determination 
of future bases, or future adjustments of 
bases, except that an order may provide that, 
if a producer reduces his marketings below 
his base allocation in any one or more use 
classifications designated in the order, the 
amount of any such reduction shall be taken 
into account in determining future bases or 
future adjustments of bases. Bases allocated 
to producers under this clause (e) may be 
transferable under an order on such terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed in the 
order if the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines, in connection with such order, that 
transferability will be in the best interest 
of the public, existing producers, and pro- 
spective new producers. Provision shall be 
made in the order for the allocation of bases 
under this clause (e) to new producers and 
for the alleviation of hardship and inequity 
among producers, and prescribing terms and 
conditions under which new producers may 
earn bases. Producers holding bases so allo- 
cated or earned shall thereafter participate 
pro rata in the market in the same manner as 
other producers. In the case of any producer 
who during any accounting period delivers 
a portion of his milk to persons not fully 
regulated by the order, provision may be 
made for reducing the allocation of, or pay- 
ments to be received by, any such producer 
under this clause (e) to compensate for any 
marketings of milk to such other persons for 
such period or periods as necessary to insure 
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equitable participation in marketings among 
all producers. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 8c(12) and the last sentence of 
section 8c(19) of this Act, order provisions 
under this clause (e) shall not be effective 
in any marketing order unless separately 
approved by producers in a referendum in 
which each individual producer shall have 
one yote and may be terminated separately 
whenever the Secretary makes a determina- 
tion with respect to such provisions as is 
provided for the termination of an order in 
subparagraph 8c(16) (B). Disapproval or ter- 
mination of such order provisions shall not 
be considered disapproval of the order or of 
other terms of the order.’ 

“(b) Such Act is further amended (1) by 
adding to subsection 8c(5) the following new 
paragraph: 

H) Marketing orders applicable to milk 
and its products may be limited in applica- 
tion to milk used for manufacturing.’; 
and (2) by amending subsection 8c(18) by 
adding after the words ‘marketing area’ 
wherever they occur the words ‘or, in the case 
of orders applying only to manufacturing 
milk, the production area’.” 


Mr. HICKS (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, this amendment is merely 
the Meeds amendment, the amendment 
of my colleague from the State of Wash- 
ington, added to the Smith substitute so 
that in the event the Smith substitute 
prevails, the Meeds amendment is added 
to that. Everyone was in agreement, or 
virtually everyone was in agreement that 
it was a good amendment. It was ac- 
cepted on both sides, 

The chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee said it was a good amendment. He 
resisted it on the ground that he did not 
want any amendment. But it was 
adopted. If it is good enough to put on 
the bill, it should be good enough to be 
added to the Smith substitute. It is 
merely a protective measure so that, in 
the event the Smith substitute is en- 
acted, the Meeds amendment will be on 
there. I urge the Committee to accept 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other 
Members who desire to speak on the 
Meeds amendment? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
this entire milk program should be looked 
over very carefully by the next Congress. 
I hope that a new dairy stabilization pro- 
gram similar to the one I have purposed 
will be enacted. My colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle were urged by me to 
support this milk amendment as a part 
of the 1-year bill. It has been adopted. 
We should now go forward and pass this 
original bill with its 1-year extension if 
we want a complete and proper review of 
our entire milk program during the next 
4 years. I hope the amendment is de- 
feated as a part of the 4-year extension 
substitute because the 4-year extension 
is going to be defeated decisively in the 
next hour. The base-surplus milk amend- 
ment is a part of the 1-year bill, let us 
keep it that way. I hope my colleagues 
will support my position today. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
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tleman from Washington [Mr. Hicks] is 
absolutely correct. I also agree with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 
I do not mind having this review. But the 
fact is that unless this amendment 
carries, and then the Smith substitute 
carries, we will have no dairy bill. That 
is the problem that this is set up to cor- 
rect. I hope the Meeds amendment will 
be adopted to the substitute as well as 
to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there Members 
who desire to discuss the amendment of 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Hicks]? If not, the question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Hicks]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Hicks) there 
were—ayes 33, noes 78. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SmitH] if I may have his attention 
for a moment, or his views with respect 
to the proposed extension of the present 
program for 4 years. May I ask you, are 
your farmers in Iowa happy with the 
present program? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. They are a lot 
happier than they were under Benson. 

Mr. ARENDS. I did not ask my friend 
for a smart answer. I asked a simple 
honest question, and had hoped for a re- 
spectful answer. I am not interested in 
a partisan answer. Furthermore, I know 
farmers were better off under Benson, 
than they are today under Freeman. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is not a 
smart answer. That is a straight answer. 
You talk to the farmers and you will find 
out. I did not assume your question was 
for the purpose of supporting my amend- 
ment. 

Mr, ARENDS, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say to the gentleman that we are today 
getting as a price for corn in the country 
elevators—about 95 cents per bushel on a 
41-cent dollar. You know what that 
means in real price to the farm operator. 
Figure it out and it will not be hard to 
understand what has happened to the 
farmer where he finds himself in a ter- 
rific price squeeze. 

Mr, SMITH of Iowa. One does not have 
to be very smart to know this is a better 
price than they would get if there were 
no farm program and is more than it was 
in 1960. 

Mr. ARENDS. I wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman if he honestly feels farmers are 
happy with the present farm bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I tell the gentle- 
man they are not happy, but they are 
happier than they would be if they did 
not have a feed grains program. 

Mr. ARENDS. Maybe, but not a 4-year 
extension. Even as we go down the road, 
everybody should seek for a change in the 
program which has not been successful. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I hap- 
pen to know the farmers in the country 
are worse off today than they have been 
ever in my time since I have been here, 
which is 34 years, with corn at $1 a 
bushel in Indiana, having regard to in- 
creased cost of the farmer and inflation 
generally. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GER- 
ALD R. FORD]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
as we near the close of this debate, I 
want it crystal clear that I am going to 
vote for a 1-year extension. I think this 
is the best solution to a bad problem. 
The farmers in Michigan and in 49 other 
States are not happy, and they are 
unhappy for a very good reason, The 
prices they are getting are insufficient, 
and the payments they make for what 
they use are far too high. The cost price 
squeeze under the Johnson-Humphrey 
administration is badly hurting the 
American farmer. 

But, in order to give a new administra- 
tion an opportunity to find a solution 
in the early days of the next Congress, 
I intend to vote for a 1-year extension. 

In summary, I want to make it crystal 
clear that any extension in a conference 
report that is 1 day longer than 1 year, 
I will vigorously, totally and unequivo- 
cally oppose and will do anything and 
everything I can to defeat anything be- 
yond a 1-year extension. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
the argument has been advanced that 
if we have the 4-year amendment, then 
we cannot change the bill next year, I 
want to remind the Members that the 
Benson program was permanent—not 1 
year or 4 years, but permanent—and a 
new Congress and administration 
changed that in 1961. The new admin- 
istration can change this bill if they can 
come up with some meritorious improve- 
ment. 

I also want to ask this question. We 
have debated this bill for 2 days. I want 
to know how many Members think they 
are a lot wiser about farm problems and 
farm policies after this 2 days of dis- 
cussion. Do the Members want to go 
through with this every year? If you do 
not want to, then vote for the 4-year 
extension. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
FoLEY]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that the Committee will support a 4- 
year program, and, failing that, a 1-year 
program, but I hope that in either event, 
some of my colleagues who seem to have 
discovered solutions to the problems of 
agriculture and our rural areas will do 
us all a favor next January, when the 
Committee on Agriculture reconvenes 
by coming forward to give us the benefit 
of their advice then—not in the last 
weeks of the session and a few weeks 
before an election. 

I hope too that they will be ready with 
specific suggestions and recommenda- 
tions so lacking today. 
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I want to say a few words concerning 
the motion to recommit. I hope everyone 
will realize that it is a gun pointed 
straight at this program, and it is use- 
less to extend the program for a year 
if we are going to kill it with a $20,000 
payment limitation. A vote for the mo- 
tion to recommit is usually a vote against 
the bill. That is certainly true in this 
instance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp]. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am persuaded by the gentleman 
from Michigan, the minority leader, that 
the farmers of Michigan do not like this 
program. I think that if the present 
policies directed by this legislation were 
carried to their logical conclusion, we 
ought to pay the Ford Motor Co. a sub- 
sidy for not producing Edsels. 

The farm programs now carried on in 
this country bear no relation to their 
predecessors designed to meet the press- 
ing problems of the family farmer. Fur- 
thermore, it is indefensible for the House 
to be considering a nearly $5 billion sub- 
sidy program which benefits the large 
corporate farm landowners with a few 
days of its action to slash programs in 
education, health, and job training while 
increasing personal income taxes. 

The present law gives ample authority 
to continue existing farm programs 
through the next year and a hasty exten- 
sion of this law is not needed in these 
closing days of the Congress. I believe 
that the American people find it difficult 
to understand a program which expends 
over $3 billion per year to farmers re- 
ceiving more than $5,000 each while only 
a fraction of the funds go to the true 
family farm receiving smaller subsidy 
amounts. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot defend a pro- 
gram which permitted a single land 
owning farm corporation to receive 
$4,091,818 last year. One which paid sev- 
eral others more than a million dollars 
each and has made cumulative payments 
to a single farmer of as much as $22,000,- 
000. I call your attention to the chart 
on page 24411 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of July 18, 1968, placed there by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose passage of this 
gigantic giveaway program at this time. 
I hope we will adopt some reasonable 
limitation on the amount of annual sub- 
sidy payable to any single landowner or 
corporation. 

I oppose the passage of this extension 
of the present farm subsidy programs but 
I do not do so unmindful of the pressing 
needs of our American family farmer. 

Many of us recognize that the prob- 
lems of the great population centers are 
worsened each day by the tremendous 
migration of people from the farms to 
the cities. I believe we must use the re- 
sources of the Federal Government to 
strengthen and protect the legitimate 
economic interests of the Americans who 
live and work in agriculture. However, I 
do not believe the present programs are 
doing this. The present programs are, as 
a matter of fact, driving the families 
from the farms and replacing them 
with absentee corporate land holders 
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who provide neither employment nor 
farm products in return for the expend- 
iture of billions of dollars in Federal 
funds. 

I hope that this proposed extension of 
the presently incomprehensible and in- 
defensible farm programs for yet an- 
other year beyond 1969 will be defeated. 
I hope further to return, in the next 
Congress to work with our friends on the 
Agriculture Committee at the task of 
reshaping these programs. The agricul- 
tural policies of the Federal Government 
must be rewritten to more nearly meet 
and protect the legitimate interests of 
all of our citizens—those who pay the 
taxes to support them as well as those 
directly benefited. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoaGE], to close debate on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe that the basic question is at is- 
sue. There are two issues, however. One 
is the question of whether we extend 
this for 4 years. I hope you will not. I 
hope you will keep it to 1 year. I believe 
we can pass and enforce a 1-year bill. 

The other is the question of whether 
you are going to put some un-under- 
standable limitations upon this bill. If 
you do, as the gentleman from Wash- 
ington said, you pretty well kill the bill. 

If you are serious about wanting a bill 
and wanting an extension you will not 
put these kinds of limitations on it. 

I would suggest to every Member who 
understands these limitations and knows 
exactly what he is voting on, he might 
well vote for the motion to recommit, 
but I would ask all who do not under- 
stand them and do not know what they 
are doing and never will know what they 
are doing or what the motion to recom- 
mit actually does, to vote for us, and we 
will pass the bill as it came out of the 
committee. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the substitute amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SmirH]. To have the agriculture pro- 
gram extended for a 4-year period would 
be very wholesome for the farmers who 
must plan their program and it would 
be wholesome for the Congress because 
they would not have to be legislating 
uror the terrible pressures of a dead- 
ine. 

However, I feel from what I note here 
today that there are not enough votes to 
sustain such an amendment, In the in- 
terest of time I will direct my attention 
to the bill for the 1-year extension and 
recommend that however you vote that 
you vote for the bill whether it be a 4- 
year extension or a 1-year extension. 

The most important point I wish to 
address the House to is the question of 
limitations on payments. It is very ap- 
parent to me that if you limit the 
amount of payments that a farmer can 
receive, then you are denying him his 
property without paying him. And so, 
of course, he would not retire his acre- 
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age. He will quit the program and he 
will grow more crops. If that is done on 
a nationwide scale, we will face terrible 
surpluses and we will have to cut those 
who remain in the program a very great 
deal more. Thus the small farmer will 
be hurt by a greatly reduced acreage. I 
am talking about the small farmer who 
would be under the $20,000 limitation. 
He is the one who would really be hurt. 

All of the farmers, large and small, 
would rather have as many acres in pro- 
duction as possible than to take the Fed- 
eral payments. The reason is obvious. 
The average payment for retirement of 
an acre of corn is $40 while the value of 
the average product at parity price is 
$106.60. So, when a farmer retires acres 
from production he, of course, reduces 
his income just as a city person owning 
an apartment reduces his income when 
he sells his housing units to the hous- 
ing authority and just as does the land- 
owner who conveys his land to the city 
or State for highway purposes. Every- 
one here can see the impracticality of 
limiting payments for land deeded for 
slum clearance or for highways to a 
figure of $10,000 or even $50,000 per 
owner. Then you should see the imprac- 
ticality of limiting the amount of land 
use or retirement rental which can be 
purchased from any one landowner for 
achieving the needed production balance 
in agriculture. 

We need production balanced with 
consumption and this bill is the only way 
that we can achieve it, or at least it is 
the best way we have found yet. We want 
to balance production because we want 
to help the farmer have a livable in- 
come. Too great a production gluts mar- 
kets and depresses prices. 

Now then some countries have felt it 
was sound for the Government to set all 
prices but, of course, if you fix prices you 
have to fix wages and you have to fix 
margins of profit. We in the United 
States have generally felt that if pos- 
sible we should avoid the complications 
of complete price and wage controls. I 
concur in that view but if we are to ask 
the farmer to continue to produce for 
sale in an uncontrolled market while he 
is buying the products of labor and in- 
dustry at completely administered prices 
he must have the help of some device 
which will at least reduce unneeded pro- 
duction. The existing program is not a 
bonanza for large owners. This miscon- 
ception grows out of the assumption that 
the money that the large operator gets 
in the way of payments for his retired 
acres is profit. If that were true, it is 
clear that every operator would seek to 
put the maximum number of acres in 
the retirement program. But that is not 
the case. Much expense such as weed 
control are necessary to qualify. Farm- 
ers resist retirement programs and put 
no more into the program than they are 
required in order to participate. An 
amendment such as limitations on the 
payment for retirement of crops will only 
drive the large operators out of the pro- 
gram and into the free market, thus into 
surplus and depressed prices and injury 
to the small farmer. I urge all to reject 
these amendments except the Smith sub- 
stitute of 4 years and pass the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Smiru of Iowa) 
there were—ayes 39, noes 120. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Natcuer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 17126) to amend the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965, pursuant to 
House Resolution 1218, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered, 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ConTE moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
17126 to the Committee on Agriculture with 
instructions to report the same back forth- 
with the following amendment: On page 2, 
immediately after line 10, insert: 

“(b) Such Act is further amended by add- 
ing at the end of title VII thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec, 710. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, beginning with the 1970 crop 
years, payments aggregating more than $20,- 
000 under all programs which are provided 
for or extended under the provisions of titles 
II through V of this Act may not be made 
to any producer. For the purposes of this 
section, payments include wool incentive pay- 
ments, wheat marketing certificates, price 
support and diversion payments, and the 
dollar value (as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture) of any payments-in- 
kind made to a producer, but do not include 
the amount of any price support loan made 
to a producer.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 402 of such Act is further 
amended by repealing, effective with the 
1970 crop of upland cotton, section 103(d) 
(12) of the Agriculture Act of 1949, as 
amended.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 230, nays 160, not voting 42, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Adair 


Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton, Utah 
Button 
Prea Pa. 


Abernethy 

Albert 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 


[Roll No. 299] 


YEAS—230 
Friedel 


Harvey 


Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 

Horton 
Hosmer 


NAYS—160 
Brooks 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Burleson 
Burton, Calif, 
Bush 


Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 
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Schneebeli 


y 
Smith, Calif, 
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Galifianakis McMillan Ronan 
Garmatz Mahon Rooney, N.Y. 
Gathings Martin Rostenkowski 
Gettys Mathias, Calif. St. Onge 
Gonzalez Matsunaga Scherle 
Green, Pa. May Selden 
Griffin Mayne Shriver 
Hagan Meeds Sikes 
Hamilton Miller, Ohio Sisk 
Hammer- Mills Skubitz 
schmidt Mink Slack 
Hansen, Wash. Mize Smith, Iowa 
Hardy Montgomery Smith, Okla 
Harrison Morton Staggers 
Hathaway Moss Steed 
Henderson Murphy, N.Y. Steiger, Ariz 
Holifield Myers Stephens 
Hull Natcher Stubblefield 
Hungate Nichols Sullivan 
Jarman Nix Talcott 
Johnson, Calif. O'Hara, Mich. Taylor 
Jonas O’Konski Teague, Tex. 
Jones, Ala. Olsen Thompson, N.J. 
Jones, Mo. O'Neal, Ga. Tunney 
Jones, N.C. O'Neill, Mass. Udall 
Kastenmeier Passman Ullman 
Kazen Patman Vigorito 
Kee Pepper Walker 
Kornegay Perkins Wampler 
Kuykendall Pickle Watts 
Kyl Poage White 
Kyros Podell Whitener 
m Price, Tex Whitten 
Leggett Pryor Willis 
Lennon Purcell Winn 
Long, La. Randall Wright 
McClure Rivers Young 
McFall Roberts Zwach 
NOT VOTING—42 
Baring Frelinghuysen Lukens 
Barrett Fulton, Tenn, McDade 
Battin Gardner Miller, Calif. 
Blanton Goodell Moore 
Bolton. Gude Morse, Mass. 
Burke, Fla. Hansen, Idaho Quillen 
er Haw! Rarick 
Daddario Hébert Resnick 
Davis, Wis Herlong Rhodes, Ariz. 
Dent Holland Rhodes, Pa. 
Dole Karsten Schweiker 
Evins, Tenn. King, Calif. Stuckey 
Fallon Kirwan Waggonner 
Flood Lipscomb Watson 


So the motion to recommit was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mrs. Bolton; 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Gude. 

Mr. Waggonner with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Morse of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Davis of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Flood with Mr, Cramer. 

Mr. Karsten with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Burke of Florida. 

Mr. Rarick with Mr. Dole, 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Hansen 
of Idaho. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Rhodes 
of Arizona. 

Mr. Rhodes of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Schweiker, 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr, Holland with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Resnick. 


Mr. CELLER, Mr. BYRNE of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. DANIELS, and Mr, REIN- 
ECKE changed their votes from “nay” 
to “yea.” 

Mr. O’KONSKI changed his vote from 
“yeg” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
the instructions of the House in the mo- 
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tion to recommit, I report back the bill 
H.R. 17126 with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, immediately after line 10, in- 
sert: 

“(b) Such Act is further amended by add- 
ing at the end of title VII thereof the follow- 


ing: 

„SEC. 710. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, beginning with the 1970 crop 
years, payments aggregating more than $20,- 
000 under all programs which are provided 
for or extended under the provisions of titles 
II through V of this Act may not be made 
to any producer. For the purposes of this 
section, payments include wool incentive pay- 
ments, wheat marketing certificates, price 
support and diversion payments, and the 
dollar value (as determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture) of any payments-in-kind 
made to a producer, but do not include the 
amount of any price support loan made to a 
producer.“ 

“Sec. 3. Section 402 of such Act is further 
amended by repealing, effective with the 1970 
crop of upland cotton, section 103(d) (12) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
ee” and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 213, nays 176, not voting 43, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 300] 
YEAS—213 

Abbitt Dawson Ichord 
Albert de la Garza Jarman 
Anderson, Dellenback Johnson, Calif 

Tenn. Denney Jonas 
Andrews, Ala. Dickinson Jones, Ala. 
Andrews, Dingell Jones, Mo. 

N. Dak. Dorn Jones, N.C. 
Annunzio Dow Kastenmeier 
Ashley Dowdy Kazen 
Ashmore Downing Kee 
Aspinall Dulski Kleppe 

Duncan Kluczynski 

Bennett Eckhardt Kornegay 
Berry Edmondson Kuykendall 
Betts Edwards, La. Kyl 
Bevill Ellberg Kyros 
Bingham Esch Laird 
Blackburn Evans, Colo, Landrum 
Blatnik Everett Langen 
Boggs Fascell Latta 
Bolling Fisher Leggett 
Brademas Flynt Lennon 
Brasco Foley Long, La. 
Brinkley Ford, Gerald R. McClure 
Brock Fountain McCulloch 
Brooks Fraser McFall 
Brotzman Fuqua McMillan 
Brown, Mich. Galifianakis MacGregor 
Brown, Ohio Garmatz Madden 
Broyhill, N.C. Gathings Mahon 
Burke, Mass. Gettys Mathias, Calif 
Burleson Gonzalez Matsunaga 
Burton, Calif. Green, Pa May 
Bush Gross Mayne 
Button Hagan 
Byrne, Pa. Hamilton Miller, Ohio 
Byrnes, Wis. Hammer- Mills 
Cabell schmidt Mink 
Carter Hansen, Wash. Moorhead 
Casey Hardy Morgan 
Celler Harrison ‘Oss 
Conable Hathaway Murphy, III 
Conte Henderson Murphy, N.. 
Culver Holifield Myers 
Cunningham Horton Natcher 
Curtis Hull Nelsen 
Davis, Ga. Hungate Nichols 


Nix Roberts Steiger, Wis. 
O’Hara, III. Robison Stephens 
O'Hara, Mich. Rogers, Colo. Stubblefield 
O’Konski Ronan Stuckey 
Olsen Rooney, N.Y. Sullivan 
O'Neal, Ga. Rooney, Pa. Taylor 
O'Neill, Mass. Rostenkowski Teague, Tex. 
Passman Roush Thompson, N.J. 
Patman Roybal Thomson, Wis. 
Patten Schadeberg Tunney 
Pepper cherle Udall 
Perkins Schwengel 
Pickle Selden Vigorito 
Poage Shriver Walker 
Podell Sikes Watts 
Pollock Sisk White 
Price, Tex Skubitz Whitener 
Pryor Smith, Iowa Widnall 
Purcell Smith, N.Y. Willis 
Quie Smith, Okla. Winn 
Randall Snyder Wright 
Reifel Springer Wylie 
Reuss Stanton Young 
Riegle Steed Zablocki 
Rivers Steiger, Ariz. Zwach 
NAYS—176 

Abernethy Griffiths Pirnie 
Adair Grover Poff 
Adams Gubser Price, Ill. 
Addabbo Gurney Pucinski 
Anderson, Ill. Haley Railsback 
Arends Hall 
Ashbrook Halleck Reid, III 
Bates Halpern Reid, N.Y, 
Belcher Hanley Reinecke 
Bell Hanna Rodino 
Biester Harsha Rogers, Fla 
Boland Harvey Rosenthal 
Bow Hays th 
Bray Hechler, W. Va. Roudebush 
Broomfield Heckler, Mass. Rumsfeld 
Brown, Calif. Helstoski Ruppe 
Broyhill, Va Hicks Ryan 
Buchanan Hosmer St Germain 
Burton, Utah Howard St. Onge 
Carey Hunt Sandman 
Cederberg Hutchinson Satterfield 
Chamberlain Irwin Saylor 
Clancy Jacobs Scheuer 
Clark Joelson Schneebeli 
Clausen, Johnson, Pa. Scott 

Don H. rth Shipley 
Clawson, Del Keith Slack 
Cleveland Kelly Smith, Calif. 
Cohelan King, N.Y Stafford 
Collier Kupferman Staggers 
Colmer Lloyd Stratton 
Conyers Long, Md. Taft 
Corbett McCarthy Talcott 
Corman McClory Teague, Calif. 
Cowger McCloskey Tenzer 
Daniels McDonald, Thompson, Ga 
Delaney Mich. Tiernan 

McEwen Tuck 

Di Macdonald, Utt 
Donohue Mass. Van Deerlin 
Dwyer Machen Vander Jagt 
Edwards, Ala. Mailliard Vanik 
Edwards, Calif. Marsh Waldie 
Erlenborn Martin Wampler 
Eshleman Mathias, Md. Watkins 
Farbstein Meskill Whalen 
Feighan Michel Whalley 
Findley Whitten 
Fino Minshall Wiggins 
Ford, Williams, Pa. 

William D Monagan Wilson, Bob 
Friedel Montgomery Wilson, 
Fulton, Pa Morris, N. Mex Charles H 
Gallagher Morton Wolff 
Giaimo Mosher Wyatt 
Gibbons Nedzi Wydler 
Gilbert Ottinger Wyman 
Goodling Pelly Yates 
Gray Pettis Zion 
Green, Oreg Philbin 
Griffin Pike 

NOT VOTING—43 

Baring Flood Lukens 
Barrett Frelinghuysen McDade 
Battin Fulton, Tenn. Miller, Calif. 
Blanton Gardner oore 
Bolton Goodell Morse, Mass 
Burke, Fla Gude Quillen 
Cahill Hansen, Idaho Rarick 
Cramer Hawkins Resnick 
Daddario Hébert Rhodes, Ariz. 
Davis, Wis. Herlong Rhodes, Pa. 
Dent Holland Schweiker 
Devine Karsten Waggonner 
Dole King, Calif. Watson 
Evins, Tenn Kirwan 
Fallon Lipscomb 

So the bill was passed. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Dent against. 

Mr. Waggonner for, with Mr. Holland 
against. 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Barrett against. 

Mr. Miller of California for, with Mr. 
Hawkins against. 

Mr. Watson for, with Mr. Hansen of Idaho 
against. 

Mr. Dole for, with Mr. Morse of Massachu- 
setts against. 

Mr. Quillen for, with Mr. McDade against. 


Mr. Davis of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Lipscomb against. 

Mr. Rhodes of Arizona for, with Mr. Devine 
against. 

Mr. Burke of Florida for, with Mr. Gude 
against. 


Mr. Blanton for, with Mrs. Bolton against. 
Mr. Fulton of Tennessee for, with Mr. Bat- 


ten against. 
Mr. Rarick for, with Mr. Cramer against, 
Mr. Karsten for, with Mr. Daddario 
Mr. Herlong for, with Mr. Cahill against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Schweiker. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Freling- 
huysen. 

Mr. Rhodes of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Gardner. 


Mr. ST GERMAIN, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. ARENDS, and Mr. 
ASHBROOK changed their votes from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (S. 3590) to extend and im- 
prove legislation for maintaining farm 
income, stabilizing prices, and assuring 
adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities, strike all after the enacting 
clause in the Senate bill and insert in 
lieu thereof the provisions contained in 
H.R. 17126 as just passed by the House. 
eee Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just passed 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORTS ON H.R. 10864, EXTRA- 
LONG STAPLE COTTON—DIERKS 
FOREST; H.R. 15794, U.S. GRAIN 
STANDARDS ACT; AND S. 3638, 
DAIRY INDEMNITY PAYMENTS 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the managers on the 
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part of the House may have until mid- 
night tonight to file conference reports 
on the following three bills: H.R. 10864, 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to convey certain lands in Saline County, 
Ark., to the Dierks Forests, Inc., 
and for other purposes; H.R. 15794, to 
provide for U.S. standards and a na- 
tional inspection system for grain, and 
for other purposes; and S. 3638, to ex- 
tend for 3 years the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make indem- 
nity payments to dairy farmers for milk 
required to be withheld from commercial 
markets because it contains residues of 
chemicals registered and approved for 
use by the Federal Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE, 
THE JUDICIARY, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1969—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. ROONEY of New York, pursuant 
to previous order, submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H.R. 17522) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES TO SIT TOMOR- 
ROW DURING GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House 
Armed Services Committee may have 
permission to sit during general debate 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 18188, DEPART- 
MENT OF TRANSPORTATION AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port on H.R. 18188, making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Transporta- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING ADDITIONAL REVENUE 
FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McMILLAN submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H.R. 16361) to provide additional reve- 
nue for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. BOLAND submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
18188) making appropriations for the 
Department of Transportation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 15758, TO AMEND THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 15758) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act 
so as to extend and improve the provi- 
sions relating to regional medical pro- 
grams, to extend the authorization of 
grants for health of migratory agricul- 
tural workers, to provide for specialized 
facilities for alcoholics and narcotic ad- 
dicts, and for other purposes, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and request a 
conference with the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
STAGGERS, JARMAN, Rocers of Florida, 
SATTERFIELD, Kyros, SPRINGER, NELSEN, 
CARTER, and SKUBITZ. 


FISHERMEN’S PROTECTIVE ACT OF 
1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2269) to 
amend the act of August 27, 1954, rela- 
tive to the unlawful seizure of fishing 
vessels of the United States by foreign 
countries. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 2269 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 883; 22 U.S.C. 
1971-1976), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary, upon receipt of 
an application filed with him at any time 
after the effective date of this section by the 
owner of any vessel of the United States 
which is documented or certified as a com- 
mercial fishing vessel, shall enter into an 
agreement with such owner subject to the 
provisions of this section and such other 
terms and conditions as the Secretary deems 
appropriate. Such agreement shall provide 
that, if said vessel is seized by a foreign 
country and detained under the conditions 
of section 2 of this Act, the Secretary shall 
guarantee— 

(1) the owner of such vessel for all actual 
costs, except those covered by section 3 of 
this Act, incurred by the owner during the 
seizure and detention period and as a direct 
result thereof, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, resulting from (A) any damage to, or 
destruction of, such vessel, or its fishing gear 
or other equipment, (B) from the loss or con- 
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fiscation of such vessel, gear, or equipment, 
or (C) from dockage fees or utilities; 

(2) the owner of such vessel and its crew 
for the market value of fish caught before 
seizure of such vessel and confiscated or 
spoiled during the period of detention; and 

“(3) the owner of such vessel and its crew 
for not to exceed 50 per centum of the gross 
income lost as a direct result of such seizure 
and detention, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, based on the value of 
the average catch per day’s fishing during 
the three most recent calendar years im- 
mediately preceding such seizure and deten- 
tion of the vessel seized, or, if such experi- 
ence is not available, then of all commercial 
fishing vessels of the United States engaged 
in the same fishery as that of the type and 
size of the seized vessel. 

“(b) Payments made by the Secretary un- 
der paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsection (a) 
of this section shall be distributed by the 
Secretary in accordance with the usual prac- 
tices and procedures of the particular seg- 
ment of the United States commercial fishing 
industry to which the seized vessel belongs 
relative to the sale of fish caught and the 
distribution of the proceeds of such sale. 

“(c) The Secretary shall from time to time 
establish by regulation fees which shall be 
paid by the owners of vessels entering into 
agreements under this section. Such fees shall 
be adequate (1) to recover the costs of ad- 
ministering this section, and (2) to cover a 
reasonable portion of any payments made by 
the Secretary under this section. The amount 
fixed by the Secretary shall be predicated 
upon at least 334%, per centum of the con- 
tribution by the Government. All fees col- 
lected by the Secretary shall be credited to a 
separate account established in the Treasury 
of the United States which shall remain 
available without fiscal year limitation to 
carry out the provisions of this section. All 
payments under this section shall be made 
first out of such fees so long as they are 
available, and thereafter out of funds which 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
such account to carry out the provisions of 
this section in an amount not to exceed 
$150,000 annually. 

“(d) All determinations made under this 
section shall be final. No payment under 
this section shall be made with respect to 
any losses covered by any policy of insurance 
or other provision of law. 

“(e) The provisions of this section shall 
be effective for forty-eight consecutive 
months beginning one hundred and eighty 
days after the enactment of this section. 
The Secretary shall issue such regulations 
and take such other measures as he deems 
appropriate to implement the provisions of 
this section prior to such effective date. 

“(f) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

“(2) the term ‘owner’ includes any charter- 
er of a commercial fishing vessel.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Act of August 27, 
1954 (68 Stat. 883; 22 U.S.C. 1973), is amended 
by inserting a comma after the word “fine” 
wherever it appears and the words “license 
fee, registration fee, or any other direct 
charge”. 

Sec. 3. Section 5 of the Act of August 27, 
1954 (68 Stat. 883; 22 U.S.C. 1975), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 5. (a) The Secretary of State shall 
take such action as he may deem appropriate 
to make and collect on claims against a for- 
eign country for amounts expended by the 
United States under the provisions of this 
chapter (including payments made pursuant 
to section 7) because of the seizure of a 
United States vessel by such country. If, 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
receiving notice of any such claim of the 
United States, a country fails or refuses to 
make payment in full, the Secretary of State 
shall promptly report such failure or refusal 
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to the President. The President shall there- 
upon suspend all assistance provided under 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 2151 et seq.), to the gov- 
ernment of such country; and such suspen- 
sion shall continue until the Secretary of 
State certifies to the President that such 
claim has been paid in full by such country. 

“(b) From any funds programed for the 
current fiscal year for assistance to the gov- 
ernment of a country to which assistance is 
suspended (as shown in materials concerning 
such fiscal year presented to the Congress in 
connection with its consideration of amend- 
ments to the Foreign Assistance Act), the 
Secretary of State shall withhold an amount 
equal to the total of all such unpaid claims 
of the United States, which amount shall be 
transferred to the separate account estab- 
lished in the Treasury of the United States 
pursuant to section 7(c) for the payment of 
vessel owners. The Secretary of State shall 
transmit to the Congress, at least once each 
fiscal year, a report of all suspensions of 
assistance and of amounts transferred pur- 
suant to this subsection, 

(e) No provision of law shall be construed 
to authorize the President to waive the pro- 
visions of this section.” 

Sec, 4. The Act of August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 
883; 22 U.S.C. 1971-1976), as amended by 
this Act, may be cited as the “Fishermen’s 
Protective Act of 1967”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 9, delete the word “certified” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “cer- 
tificated”’. 

Page 2, line 10, delete “from (A)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof (A) from”. 

Page 4, line 1, insert a period after the 
word section and delete the words “in an 
amount not to”. 

Page 4, line 2, delete the words “exceed 
$150,000 annually.“. 

Page 4, delete line 25. 

Page 5, delete lines 1 through 24. 

Page 6, delete lines 1 through 6, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec, 5. The Secretary of State shall take 
such action as he may deem appropriate to 
make and collect claims against a foreign 
country for amounts expended by the United 
States under the provisions of this Act (in- 
cluding payments made pursuant to section 
7) because of the seizure of a vessel of the 
United States by such country. If such coun- 
try fails or refuses to make payment in full 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
receiving notice of any such claim of the 
United States, the Secretary of State shall 
withhold, pending such payment, an amount 
equal to such unpaid claim from any funds 
programed for the current fiscal year for as- 
sistance to the government of such country 
(as shown in materials concerning such fiscal 
year presented to the Congress in connection 
with its consideration of amendments to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961). Amounts 
withheld under this section shall not con- 
stitute satisfaction of any such claim of the 
United States against such foreign country.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 8 years, 121 U.S.-flag fishing vessels 
have been illegally seized in international 
waters by Latin American countries. 
Ecuador and Peru alone have unlawfully 
seized 57 U.S.-flag fishing vessels. 

In 1967 alone, these same Latin Ameri- 
can countries illegally seized 27 tuna and 
shrimp vessels on the high seas. And, 
thus far in 1968, eight such vessels have 
been wrongfully seized by naval forces of 
Latin America. 

These are the facts, Mr. Speaker, 
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which led to the necessity of the pro- 
visions contained in S. 2269, the Fisher- 
men’s Protective Act, to extend the re- 
imbursement coverage to owners of U.S. 
fishing vessels to include, in addition to 
the fine which is reimbursable under 
present law, other losses and costs in- 
curred as a result of illegal seizures of 
such vessels by foreign countries. 

Historically, coastal nations have 
claimed sovereignty over a territorial sea 
extending out from its shore three nau- 
tical miles. In recent years, there has 
been a trend to extend jurisdiction to 12 
miles. Indeed, no nation in Europe or 
North America has claimed jurisdiction 
over waters extending beyond 12 miles 
from its shores. 

However, in South and Central 
America and in the Caribbean, eight 
countries claim jurisdiction beyond 12 
miles, and six of these; Chile, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama and Peru, 
claim out to 200 miles. Such extraordi- 
nary claims have not been recognized un- 
der international law. Two of these coun- 
tries, Ecuador and Peru, have used force 
in the seizure of American fishing vessels; 
firing upon such vessels and sometimes 
using American naval vessels on loan to 
them in such illegal seizures on the high 
Seas. 

Instead of resorting to force to meet 
this force under questionable color of 
law, the United States enacted the Fish- 
ermen’s Protective Act of 1954. This act 
directs the Secretary of State to attend 
to the welfare of the crew of any such 
vessel seized, secure the release of the 
vessel and crew, and if the vessel owner 
is fined by the offending foreign nation 
in order to secure the release of the ves- 
sel, then the Secretary of the Treasury is 
directed to reimburse the owner in an 
amount that represents the fine and in 
turn to file a claim for reimbursement 
against the foreign country. 

And, Mr. Speaker, these fines have 
amounted to a considerable amount. 
from 1961 through June 1967, license fees 
were added to the amounts charged for 
the release of vessels, and S. 2269 seeks 
to provide relief in this area. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the provisions of S. 2269 only would ap- 
ply where an American fishing vessel is 
illegally seized beyond the 12-mile limit. 

This bill would not place a burden on 
the Federal Government. The principal 
thrust of S. 2269 is to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to enter into cost- 
sharing agreements with fishing vessel 
owners covering economic losses includ- 
ing: First, reimbursement for all actual 
costs incurred as a result of an illegal 
seizure such as damage to vessel and 
equipment; second, the market value of 
fish caught before seizure of the vessel 
and confiscated or spoiled during the 
vessel's detention; and, third, not to ex- 
ceed 50 percent of the gross income lost 
as à direct result of such seizure and 
detention. 

A second and most significant change 
in existing law is that the Secretary of 
State is directed to collect on claims 
against foreign countries for the amount 
of fines imposed on American fishing 
vessels. To date, these claims have been 
consistently ignored. The provision of S. 
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2269 is that where a seizing country fails 
to reimburse the United States for all 
amounts expended under the act within 
120 days after receiving notice of such a 
demand, then the Secretary of State is 
required to withhold the amounts so 
claimed from any funds programed for 
that country under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act. 

The purpose of S. 2269, therefore, is to 
deter further illegal seizures of American 
fishing vessels and to do equity to Amer- 
ican fishermen peacefully engaged in 
their gainful employment. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is both 
meritorious and needed, and I urge my 
colleagues’ support of S. 2269. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, our 
fishermen have waited a long time for 
this day. For more years than I care to 
recall they have been pawns in the polit- 
ical games played by the rulers of cer- 
tain of our alleged good neighbors to the 
south. They have been fired upon, seized, 
and otherwise harassed on the high seas 
under the orders of leaders determined 
to prove to their own people that they 
can tweak Uncle Sam’s beard and get 
away with it. 

Now, at last, we are about to vote a 
measure of significant relief for these 
hard-pressed fishermen. The bill before 
us, S. 2269, would accomplish two major 
objectives: it would significantly broaden 
the compensation for boat operators il- 
legally penalized, and it would, for the 
first time, compel a reduction of U.S. 
aid to the offending nations. 

Over the years, there has been a great 
deal of talk about the wisdom of using 
the threat of mandatory foreign aid cut- 
backs as a lever to force these countries 
to respect the rights of fishing boats to 
operate outside the 12-mile territorial 
water limit recognized by practically all 
the nations of the world. As one who in 
nearly 6 years of service in this body has 
never voted against a bill to authorize 
or appropriate foreign aid, I was initially 
opposed to this approach. However, it 
has now become clear to me that con- 
ventional diplomatic methods for main- 
taining the integrity of international wa- 
ters have failed miserably. 

During the past 8 years, while our 
statesmen have been earnestly talking, 
more than 120 U.S.-flag fishing vessels 
have been illegally seized on the high 
seas off Latin America—57 of them by 
just two countries, Peru and Ecuador. 
Eight of our ships have been captured 
so far this year. More than half of the 
vessels in the U.S. tuna fleet have been 
Sreeraj , Seized, harassed, or shot at since 

Because of this sorry record, which so 
amply demonstrates the need to give our 
fishermen some real protection, I 
strongly support section 5 of the legisla- 
tion now under consideration. 

This provision is clear and to the 
point. It would give guilty governments 
120 days to reimburse the United States 
for illicit fines and penalties; if claims 
were not honored within that period, an 
equivalent amount of aid would be with- 
held. 

Our tuna fishermen today are under 
the gun, both literally and figuratively. 
For the past few months, they have been 
taking yellowfin in the relatively safe 
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waters off California and Mexico. But 
now the yellowfin quota has been 
reached, and the fleet must, if it is to stay 
in business, go after skipjack tuna, which 
are found in abundance only off Ecuador 
and Peru. These two nations, which in- 
sist that their sovereignity extends 200 
miles out to sea, are counting on the 
failure of Congress to complete action 
on S. 2269. Now that we have come as 
far as we have with this legislation, such 
a failure would be tantamount to telling 
these countries that they could attack 
our boats with impunity; for they would 
infer that Congress was indifferent to 
the plight of the fishermen. 

For the sake of our Nation’s honor, I 
urge unanimous approval of S. 2269. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American’s right to fish on the high seas 
is as basic as his right to earn a living. 

Yet, for more than 15 years, our Gov- 
ernment has sat idly by and watched 
certain Latin American countries illeg- 
ally seize, harass, and shoot at our tuna 
and shrimp vessels operating on the high 
seas. 

Finally, today, we have before us a bill 
that will go a long way toward provid- 
ing these fishermen with the protection 
they so desperately need. It will also 
strengthen our Nation’s traditional sup- 
port of the freedom of the seas. 

During the past 8 years, 121 U.S.-fish- 
ing vessels have been illegally seized in 
international waters by Latin American 
countries, claiming up to 200 miles off- 
shore fishing limits. 

What we have here are nations who 
willingly accept our foreign aid with one 
hand and yank our fishermen off the 
high seas with the other. It is time for 
Congress to demonstrate that our Gov- 
ernment will no longer be held up for 
tribute to fish in waters that belong to 
the world community. 

One of the significant features of S. 
2269 is a provision for withholding for- 
eign aid from countries that refuse to re- 
imburse our Government for fines and 
other penalties illegally levied against 
our fishermen, Under this provision, an 
amount of aid equal to the unpaid claim 
against the offending foreign nation 
would be withheld until the claim is paid. 

There is no question that the Latin 
countries involved view their seizure of 
our vessels as a handsome source of rev- 
enue. Since 1955, our tuna industry has 
paid more than a half million dollars in 
fines to these countries. This is in addi- 
tion to license and registration fees 
which have totaled $61,500 since 1961. 
These costs do not include the economic 
losses incurred by our fishermen because 
of lost fishing time while their boats 
were detained. This loss has been esti- 
mated at $550,000. Thus, these Latin 
countries have extracted more than $1 
million from our tuna industry. But to- 
day, we have an opportunity to correct 
this problem. With this legislation, these 
offending countries will either reimburse 
these losses suffered by our fishermen or 
these amounts will be deducted from 
their foreign aid. 

Many of the tuna vessels that have 
been seized are homeported in my home 
district of San Diego. I know these fish- 
ermen and boatowners well, and cringe 
when I hear the way they are treated by 
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the Latin American boarding parties. At 
this point I would like to read an excerpt 
from a letter I received recently from one 
of these fishermen: 

I have been aboard 20 tuna vessels under 
seizure at one time in 1963 in Salinas, Ecua- 
dor, and they rotated the armed guards—as 
many as 21 in a 24-hour period—aboard a 
vessel. These armed guards ate all of the 
fishermen’s food, smoked all of their ciga- 
rettes, stole the crew’s personal belongings, 
wrist watches, cameras, etc., even the sex- 
tants and some navigational equipment from 
the tuna vessel's bridge. They destroyed the 
power skiffs which they commandeered for 
shore vessel transportation and service, 
chopped up anchor chains and cables and 
even damaged the tuna nets and gear so that 
when the vessel or vessels were finally re- 
leased after paying an exorbitant illegal 
seizure fine, they found out on the high seas 
that some of their gear had been sabotaged. 


It is unjust to continue asking Ameri- 
can tuna fishermen to risk life and prop- 
erty in the pursuit of their livelihood just 
because our Government has been too 
timid to protect their right to work on 
the high seas off South America. 

I am proud to be associated with this 
bill and urge its passage so that our 
Latin American neighbors will know that 
the United States is solidly behind our 
fishermen. Then, perhaps these coun- 
tries will see the wisdom of seeking a ne- 
gotiated settlement of this issue, which 
we all realize is the way for a permanent 
end to these seizures. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, the bill we 
now consider, S. 2269, to provide pro- 
tection for American fishermen seized 
on the high seas by foreign powers is, 
though limited in scope, one of the most 
highly important to come before us this 
session. 

Through providing protection and re- 
lief for American vessels seized in in- 
ternational waters we can reassert as a 
Nation our position that American fish- 
ing vessels have the right to peacefully 
pursue their trade in ocean waters be- 
yond 12 miles from foreign shores. 

Our tuna and shrimp fishermen have 
been continually harassed by foreign na- 
tions, including some Latin American na- 
tions that have seized our vessels for 
operating as much as 200 miles from 
their shores. Within the past year and a 
half 35 U.S. fishing vessels have been 
seized illegally on the high seas by these 
Latin American naval forces. 

Diplomatic remedies have been sought 
for the past 14 years. They have failed 
to aid our fishermen or reach any mu- 
tually satisfactory agreement. The cost 
of Government participation in this pro- 
gram for relief of our fishermen whose 
boats and catch are seized is not money 
down the drain. This bill provides that 
costs incurred for such relief are manda- 
torily withheld from foreign aid funds 
previously allocated to the nation whose 
navy effects the seizure. 

Not only may this legislation aid our 
own fishermen in their battle against un- 
reasonable and illegal seizure on the high 
seas, but the punitive measures against 
the nations involved may well finally 
bring about meaningful arbitration to- 
ward the establishment of reasonable 
territorial jurisdictions for these nations’ 
offshore boundaries. 

I strongly urge immediate passage of 
this legislation. 
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Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my distinguished colleagues on 
our Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries in urging passage by the House 
of the bill, S. 2269, with committee 
amendments. 

Under date of July 9, the chier clerk 
of the California Legislature submitted 
to the Speaker of the House, California 
Assembly, Joint Resolution No. 27 rela- 
tive to the seizure of American fishing 
boats off South America. Since I believe 
that this Assembly Joint Resolution No. 
27 is pertinent to the current considera- 
tion of the bill, S. 2269, I wish to note the 
following contained therein: 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact “legislation” rela- 
tive to the unlawful seizure of United States 
vessels by foreign countries; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States take whatever action he may deem 
proper to ensure that further seizures of 
this nature will not occur; * * *, 


The bill, S. 2269, represents the “leg- 
islation” relative to the unlawful seizure 
of U.S. vessels by foreign countries re- 
ferred to in California Assembly Joint 
Resolution No. 27, and I do hereby urge 
my colleagues in the House to act fav- 
orably upon S. 2269. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, as 
one who comes from the Island State 
and who appreciates fully the role of the 
American fisherman in our national 
life, I rise in support of S. 2269, a bill to 
restore the rights of the American 
fisherman to operate in international 
waters. 

It is nothing short of appalling to re- 
view the record of harassment that our 
fishermen have been subjected to by our 
supposed good neighbors of Latin Amer- 
ica. This harassment, more often than 
not, has taken the form of actual seizure 
and detention of American fishing ves- 
sels while conducting fishing operations 
on the high seas. It is reported that in 
1967 alone, 27 tuna and shrimp vessels 
were illegally seized on the high seas. If 
we were to expand the scope of our re- 
view, we would find that 121 American 
vessels have been illegally seized in in- 
ternational waters by Latin American 
countries during the past 8 years. 

These seizures have been effected by 
the countries involved under an arbi- 
trary claim, in complete disregard of 
the principle of the freedom of the high 
seas, that their fishing zone extends out 
to a distance as much as 200 miles from 
their shores. Heaping insult upon in- 
jury, these seizing countries invariably 
exact fines from the seized American 
fishing vessels before they are released. 
Frequently, the gear and catch on board 
these vessels are confiscated, resulting 
in the loss of property as well as poten- 
tial income. 

Mr. Speaker, American fishermen are 
entitled to the protection that S. 2269 
would provide. The legislation we are 
considering would broaden the scope of 
the act of August 27, 1954, which pres- 
ently provides for reimbursement by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of any fine 
paid by a U.S. vessel to the seizing coun- 
try. S. 2269, as reported by our Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
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under the leadership of its distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Garmatz], would authorize reim- 
bursement of the license fee, registration 
fee, or any other direct charge con- 
nected with securing the prompt release 
of the vessel and crew; authorize a 
4-year voluntary insurance program 
whereby the Secretary of the Interior 
would guarantee reimbursement to the 
vessel owner for all costs incurred as a 
direct result of such seizure, except with 
respect to loss of potential income while 
the vessel is detained, which would be 
limited to a reimbursement of not more 
than 50 percent; provide for the joint 
financing of such insurance program by 
American-flag fishing vessels and the 
Government; and direct the Secretary of 
State to withhold, pending payment, an 
amount equal to the unpaid claim from 
any funds programed to the seizing 
country under the Foreign Assistance 
Act. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of S. 2269 
would show the world, and especially our 
erring Latin American neighbors, that 
we intend to protect the rights of our 
country’s fishermen. I therefore urge a 
unanimous vote in favor of the bill. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
enthusiastic support of the Fishermen’s 
Protective Act of 1967, S. 2269, relative 
to the unlawful seizure of fishing vessels 
of the United States by foreign countries. 
At long last, with passage of this bill, 
our hard-working crew members of U.S. 
fishing vessels are going to receive the 
type protection they so richly deserve. 

it is worthwhile noting that this legis- 
lation has received the vigorous support 
of the yarious fishermen’s organizations, 
trade associations, and both national and 
international unions. 

The provisions of this bill have been 
designed to alleviate the damage suffered 
by the innocent victims of wrongs per- 
petrated by a few countries against our 
nationals because of an international 
situation still to be remedied. 

Our fishing vessels are being seized on 
the high seas by certain Latin American 
countries. Six of these countries—Chile, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, and Peru—claim fishing limits out 
to 200 miles. Yet, no nation in Europe or 
North American claims limits beyond 12 
miles, and it was only in 1966 that we ex- 
tended our limits from 3 to 12 miles. 

It is shocking to note and I am dis- 
tressed to report that no less than 50 per- 
cent of our tuna fleet has been har- 
assed, shot at or seized. These excessive 
claims to greater distances and these at- 
tacks on our fishing fleets are not only 
intolerable and insufferable from our 
point of view, but they are also en- 
croachments on the age-old principle of 
international law: the freedom of the 
seas. The International Law Commis- 
sion of the United Nations has con- 
cluded that the 12-mile limit should be 
the maximum territorial claim for all 
purposes. Yet, we have these countries 
that refuse to adhere to this principle. 

Until such time as an agreement can 
be reached with these aggressively obdu- 
rate countries, it is going to be necessary 
for the United States to provide some 
just measure of compensation for the 
unfortunate owners and crewmen of our 
fishing fleets who are being victimized at 
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an ever-increasing rate by an impossible 
situation over which they have no 
control. 

Within the past several years more 
than 100 of our fishing vessels have been 
seized, shot at or otherwise harassed 
while fishing in waters generally con- 
sidered to be the “high seas.” By all the 
various international conventions on the 
law of the sea, such seas are deciared to 
be open to the fishermen of all countries. 

Since 1954 we have provided some 
relief for these victims, but it has been 
nowhere nearly enough. Nor has it been 
funded in the manner provided for in 
this bill. S. 2269 will afford relief for 
losses not covered by previous legisla- 
tion. I am particularly pleased to see 
three important items covered. Reim- 
bursement will be provided the owner 
for all actual costs incurred as a result 
of the seizure including damage to or 
loss of the vessel and/or its gear and 
equipment, the market value of any 
seized fish and to the owner and his 
crew up to 50 percent of gross income 
lost as a result of the seizure. 

These reimbursements will be made 
out of a well-conceived fund, which 
will be partially financed through the 
contributions of commercial fishermen 
for insurance against seizures and the 
damages stemming therefrom. Thus, the 
financing will be partly by the fisher- 
men themselves, partly by the Govern- 
ment, an arrangement that appears eco- 
nomically sound to me. Another feature 
that I particularly endorse is the one 
which provides that in cases where re- 
imbursement has not been received from 
the aggressor nation within 120 days, 
the Secretary of State shall withhold 
an equal amount from any funds sched- 
uled for that nation under the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the funda- 
mental importance of this bill lies in 
the fact that at long last the United 
States is going to provide adequate 
protection for its commercial fishing 
industry, and let us hope that the tool 
given the Secretary of State to collect 
the reimbursements will ultimately be 
a contributory factor toward getting 
these offending nations to ratify and 
observe the various international agree- 
ments governing the use of the high 
seas. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 4451) and 
House Resolution 1242 were laid on the 

able, 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have permission to extend their remarks 
prior to passage of S. 2269. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 3710, 
RIVERS AND HARBORS FLOOD 
CONTROL ACT OF 1968 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (S. 
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3710) authorizing the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1819) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3710) 
authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for navigation, flood control, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

“TITLE I—RIVERS AND HARBORS 

“Sec. 101. That the following works of im- 
provement of rivers and harbors and other 
waterways for navigation, flood control, and 
other purposes are hereby adopted and au- 
thorized to be prosecuted under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Army and supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers, in accordance with 
the plans and subject to the conditions rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers in the 
respective reports hereinafter designated. 
The provisions of section 1 of the River and 
Harbor Act approved March 2, 1945 (Public 
Law Numbered 14, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
first session), shall govern with respect to 
projects authorized in this title; and the 
procedures therein set forth with respect to 
plans, proposals, or reports for works of im- 
provement for navigation or flood control 
and for irrigation and purposes incidental 
thereto, shall apply as if herein set forth in 
full. 

“NAVIGATION 

“Ipswich River, Massachusetts: House 
Document Numbered 265, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $616,000; 

“Fall River Harbor, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island: House Document Numbered 
175, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $8,762,000; 

“Bristol Harbor, Rhode Island: House 
Document Numbered 174, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $873,000; 

“Port Jefferson Harbor, New York: House 
Document Numbered 277, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $2,455,000; 

“Hempstead Harbor, New York: House 
Document Numbered 101, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $703,000; 

“Cooper River, Charleston Harbor, South 
Carolina: Senate Document Numbered 88, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$35,381,000; 

“Miami Harbor, Florida: Senate Document 
Numbered 93, Ninetieth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $6,476,000; 

“Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, St. Marks to 
Tampa Bay, Florida: Chief of Engineers’ Re- 
port dated June 6, 1968, except that (1) not 
to exceed $40,000,000 is authorized for initia- 
tion of such project, and (2) construction of 
this project shall not be initiated until such 
plan is approved by the Secretary of the Army 
and the President; 

“Atchafalaya River and Bayous Chene, 
Boeuf, and Black, Louisiana: House Docu- 
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ment Numbered 155, Ninetieth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $8,645,000; 

“Red River Waterway, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma: House Document 
Numbered 304, Ninetieth Congress, except 
that not to exceed $50,000,000 is authorized 
for initiation of such project; 

“Mississippi River-Gulf Outlet, Michoud 
Canal, Louisiana: Senate Document Num- 
bered 97, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $1,300,000; 

“Mississippi River Outlets, Venice, Louisi- 
ana: House Document Numbered 361, Nine- 
tieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$4,520,000; 

“Yazoo River, Mississippi: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 342, Ninetieth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $52,147,000; 

“Corpus Christi Ship Canal, Texas: Senate 
Document Numbered 99, Ninetieth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $19,042,000; 

“Mouth of the Colorado River, Texas: Sen- 
ate Document Numbered 102, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $8,000,000; 

“Wilson Harbor, New York: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 112, Ninetieth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $198,000; 

“Cattaraugus Creek Harbor, New York: 
House Document Numbered 97, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,315,000; 

“Hamlin Beach State Park, New York: 
House Document Numbered 358, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $500,000; 

“Forestville Harbor, Michigan: House Doc- 
ument Numbered 183, Ninetieth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $538,000; 

“Tawas Bay Harbor, Michigan: House 
Document Numbered 189, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $466,000; 

“Detroit River, Trenton Channel, Michi- 
gan House Document Numbered 338, Nine- 
tieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$31,300,000; 

“Snohomish River (Everett Harbor), Wash- 
ington: House Document Numbered 357, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,108,000; 

“Humboldt Harbor and Bay, California: 
House Document Numbered 330, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $2,430,000; 

“Port Hueneme, California: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 362, at an estimated cost of 
$1,000,000; 

“Ventura Marina, California: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 356, at an estimated cost of 
$1,540,000; 

“San Diego Harbor, California: House Doc- 
ument Numbered 365, Ninetieth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $5,360,000; 

“Kake Harbor, Alaska: Senate Document 
Numbered 70, Ninetieth Congress, at an es- 
timated cost of $1,760,000; 

“King Cove Harbor, Alaska: Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 13, Ninetieth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $522,000; 

“Sergius and Whitestone Narrows, Alaska: 
Senate Document Numbered 95, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $3,030,000; 

“Coasts of Hawaiian Islands, Harbors for 
Light Draft Vessels: House Document Num- 
bered 353, Ninetieth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,256,000. 


“BEACH EROSION 


“Brevard County, Florida: House Document 
Numbered 352, Ninetieth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $680,000. 

“Sec. 102. The project for beach erosion 
control, Fort Pierce, Florida, authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
1089, 1092) in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 84, Eighty-ninth 
Congress, is hereby modified to provide for 
construction of the project and periodic 
nourishment for ten years by the Secretary 
of the Army, acting through the Chief of 
Engineers, In addition to applicable require- 
ments of local cooperation set forth in the 
aforementioned report of the Chief of En- 
gineers, local interests shall, prior to con- 
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struction, give assurances satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Army that they will— 

“(1) contribute in cash, either in a lump 
sum prior to initiation of construction or in 
installments prior to the start of pertinent 
work items in accordance with construc- 
tion or nourishment schedules, as determined 
by the Chief of Engineers, all costs of initial 
construction and periodic nourishment for 
ten years exclusive of costs assigned to the 
Federal Government in the aforementioned 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers; 
and 

“(2) hold and save the United States free 
from damages due to the construction works. 

“Sec. 103. (a) That section 2 of the Act 
entitled ‘An Act authorizing the Secretary 
of War to sell and convey to the town of 
Marmet. West Virginia, two tracts of land to 
be used for municipal purposes’, approved 
July 8, 1942 (56 Stat. 651) is hereby amended 
by deleting the period after the words ‘re- 
lated municipal purposes’ and inserting 
thereafter the phrase ‘including firefighting 
facilities and structures’. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Army is author- 
ized and directed to issue to the town of 
Marmet, West Virginia, without monetary 
consideration therefor, such written instru- 
ments as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

“Sec. 104. (a) That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary of the 
Army or his designee, is authorized and di- 
rected to convey to the State of West Vir- 
ginia, subject to the terms and conditions 
hereinafter stated, and to such other terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of the Army, 
or his designee, shall deem to be in the pub- 
lic interest, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to certain real property, 
together with improvements thereon, lo- 
cated at Ohio River locks and dams num- 
bered 16, 19, 20, and 21 in West Virginia as 
described in subsection (b) of this section. 
No property shall be conveyed under author- 
ity of this section until these locks and dams 
have been determined by the Secretary to 
be in excess to the requirements of the De- 
partment of the Army and suitable replace- 
ment facilities are in operation under the 
Ohio River navigation modernization pro- 
gram. The Secretary may make such prior 
disposition of such facilities and improve- 
ments on such lands as he deems to be in 
the best interest of the United States. 

“(b) The real property authorized for con- 
veyance by subsection (a) of this section 
comprise all or portions of such lands and 
improvements as may be determined excess 
of four lock and dam projects on the Ohio 
River in the State of West Virginia and des- 
ignated as, number 16 (Willow Island Pool) 
in Tyler County, numbers 19 and 20 (Belle- 
ville Pool) in Wood County, and number 21 
(Racine Pool) in Jackson County. The exact 
descriptions and acreage to be determined 
by the Secretary by accurate surveys, the 
cost of which is to be borne by the State 
of West Virginia. 

“(c) The conveyance authorized herein 
shall provide that said property shall be used 
only for public park and recreation purposes 
and such other uses directly related to pro- 
grams of the West Virginia Department of 
Natural Resources, and if it ever ceases to be 
used for such purposes, title to said property 
shall immediately revert to the United 
States. Any deed of conveyance shall also be 
subject to and include the following addi- 
tional terms and conditions: 

“(1) The State of West Virginia shall pay 
the United States as consideration for the 
conveyance 50 per centum of the current fair 
market value of the property as determined 
by the Secretary of the Army. 

“(2) There shall be reserved to the United 
States such fi e easements and rights- 
of-way for roads and utility lines as the Sec- 
retary determines may be required for other 
navigation projects. 
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“(3) Such other restrictions, terms, and 
conditions as the Secretary deems necessary 
to protect the interests of the United States 

„d) Any moneys paid for the conveyances 
referred to herein shall be covered into the 
United States Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

“Sec. 105. (a) That the Secretary of the 
Army shall convey, without monetary con- 
sideration, to the city of Buffalo, New York, 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to certain real property under- 
lying Lake Erie containing approximately 
46.01 acres and more particularly described 
in subsection (b) of this section, on condi- 
tion that such real property be used for 
public park and recreational development 
8 and if such property shall ever 

to be used for such purposes, title 
thateto shall revert to the United States. 

“(b) The real property referred to in this 
section is more particularly described as 
follows: 

(1) PARCEL E.—Beginning at the point of 
intersection of the south line of outer lot 39 
prolonged and the shoreline of Lake Erie as 
established in 1846, which point bears south 
feet, more or less, from United States Monu- 
ment numbered 7, which monument is the 
southeasterly corner of the said outer lot 39; 

“thence southwesterly at right angles with 
the established harbor line 1,140 feet, more 
or less, to the said harbor line; 

“thence northwesterly along said harbor 
line, 1,310 feet, more or less, to the point of 
intersection of said harbor line and a line at 
right angles thereto passing through the 
point of intersection of the shoreline of Lake 
Erie in 1846 and a line 330 feet northerly at 
right angles from and parallel with the south 
line of outer lot 36; 

“thence northeasterly at right angles with 
said harbor line 1,115 feet, more or less, to 
the shoreline of Lake Erie in 1846; 

“thence southeasterly along said shoreline 
of Lake Erie 1,320 feet, more or less, to the 
point of beginning containing 34.04 acres, 
more or less. 

“(2) PARCEL C-B.—Beginning at the point 
of intersection of the shoreline of Lake Erie 
with the northerly line of land deeded to the 
United States Government, October 21, 1846, 
said line also extending in a due east and 
west direction and passing through the 
northwest corner of outer lot 36 (United 
States Monument No. 2), said point of be- 
ginning being also 480 feet, more or less, west 
of the said northwest corner of outer lot 
36; 

“thence southeasterly along said shoreline 
of Lake Erie in 1846 a distance of 470 feet, 
more or less, to the intersection with a line 
330 feet northerly at right angles from and 
parallel with the south line of lot 36, said 
line being also the north line of lands deeded 
to the United States Government, September 
25, 1847; 

“thence southwesterly at right angles to 
establish harbor line 1,115 feet, more or less, 
to the established harbor line; 

“thence northwesterly along said harbor 
line 465 feet, more or less, to the point of 
intersection of said harbor line and a line at 
right angles thereto passing through the 
point of intersection of the shoreline of Lake 
Erie in 1846 and the line extending in a due 
east and west direction and passing through 
the northwest corner of outer lot 36; 

“thence easterly at right angles to estab- 
lished harbor line 1,115 feet, more or less, to 
the shoreline of Lake Erie in 1846, which is 
the above referenced point of beginning, con- 
taining 11.97 acres, more or less. 

“(c) Any deed of conveyance made pur- 
suant to this section shall reserve to the 
United States, for a period not to exceed 
seven years, the right to use such lands for 
a spoil disposal area for materials 
from the Buffalo Harbor Project, including 
the right to place structures thereon and to 
perform all other actions incident to such 
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use, together with the rights of ingress and 
egress thereto. Such deed shall contain such 
additional terms and conditions as may be 
determined by the Secretary of the Army 
to be necessary to protect the interest of 
the United States. 

“Sec. 106. (a) The Chief of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Army, shall make an 
appraisal investigation and study, including 
a review of any previous relevant studies and 
reports, of the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts of the United States, the coasts of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and the 
shorelines of the Great Lakes, including 
estuaries and bays thereof, for the purpose 
of (1) determining areas along such coasts 
and shorelines where significant erosion oc- 
curs; (2) identifying those areas where ero- 
sion presents a serious problem because the 
rate of erosion, considered in conjunction 
with economic, industrial, recreational, agri- 
cultural, navigational, demographic, ecologi- 
cal, and other relevant factors, indicates that 
action to halt such erosion may be justified; 
(3) describing generally the most suitable 
type of remedial action for those areas that 
have a serious erosion problem; (4) providing 
preliminary cost estimates for such remedial 
action; (5) recommending priorities among 
the serious problem areas for action to stop 
erosion; (6) providing State and local au- 
thorities with information and recommenda- 
tions to assist the creation and implementa- 
tion of State and local coast and shoreline 
erosion programs; (7) developing recom- 
mended guidelines for land use regulation 
in coastal areas taking into consideration all 
relevant factors; and (8) identifying coastal 
areas where title uncertainty exists. The Sec- 
retary of the Army shall submit to the Con- 
gress as soon as practicable, but not later 
than three years after the date of enactment 
of this Act, the results of such appraisal in- 
vestigation and study, together with his rec- 
ommendations. The views of concerned local, 
State, and Federal authorities and interests 
will be taken into account in making such 
appraisal investigation and study. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such amounts, not to exceed $1,000,000, 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section. 

“Sec. 107. That the projects for the Illinois 
Waterway and Grand Calumet River, Illinois 
and Indiana (Calumet-Sag navigation proj- 
ect), authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act of July 24, 1946, are hereby modified sub- 
stantially in accordnace with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 45, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, insofar as such recommendations 
apply to existing highway bridges in Part II: 
Grand Calumet River and Indiana Harbor 
Canal, at an estimated cost of $33,265,000. 

“Sec. 108. (a) Steel Bayou, in Warren, 
Issaquena, Sharkey, and Washington Coun- 
ties, Mississippi, Washington Bayou, in Issa- 
quena and Washington Counties, Mississippi, 
and Lake Washington, in Washington 
County, Mississippi, are hereby declared to 
be nonnavigable within the meaning of the 
laws of the United States. 

(b) The project for navigation on Steele 
Bayou, Washington Bayou, and Lake Wash- 
ington, authorized by the Rivers and Harbors 
Acts of July 5, 1884, August 5, 1886, and 
June 25, 1910, is hereby deauthorized. 

“Sec. 109. Section 313 of the Act approved 
October 27, 1965 (79 Stat. 1073), is amended 
by deleting the date “June 30, 1968” and 
substituting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1969”. 

“Sec. 110. The Secretary of the Army, act- 
ing through the Chief of Engineers, is au- 
thorized and directed to review the require- 
ments of local cooperation for the Ouachita 
and Black Rivers navigation projects, au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
1950, as amended, with particular reference 
to Federal and non-Federal cost sharing, and 
he shall report the findings of such review 
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to Congress within one year after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

“Sec. 111. The Secretary of the Army, act- 
ing through the Chief of Engineers, is au- 
thorized to investigate, study, and construct 
projects for the prevention or mitigation of 
shore damages attributable to Federal navi- 
gation works. The cost of installing, oper- 
ating, and maintaining such projects shall 
be borne entirely by the United States. No 
such project shall be constructed without 
specific authorization by Congress if the 
estimated first cost exceeds $1,000,000. 

“Sec. 112. Section 111 of the River and 
Harbor Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 1417) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

„g) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
conduct a study of those areas in the vicinity 
of the Washington Channel in the District 
of Columbia suitable for public visitor park- 
ing facilities. Such study shall, among 
others, consider existing and future visita- 
tion, multiple and alternative areas, methods 
for providing such facilities, and estimated 
costs and revenues to be derived therefrom. 
Not later than one hundred and eighty days 
after the date funds are appropriated to 
carry out such study, the Secretary shall 
submit to the President and Congress a 
report thereon together with his recommen- 
dations, including necessary legislation, if 
any. There is authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $100,000 to carry out this sub- 
section.’ 

“Sec. 113. Those portions of the East and 
Hudson Rivers in New York County, State 
of New York, lying shoreward of a line with- 
in the United States Pierhead Line as it 
exists on the date of enactment of this Act, 
and bounded on the north by the north 
side of Spring Street extended westerly and 
the south side of Robert F. Wagner, Senior 
Place extended eastwardly, are hereby de- 
clared to be nonnavigable waters of the 
United States within the meaning of the 
laws of the United States. This declaration 
shall apply only to portions of the above- 
described area which are bulkheaded and 
filled. Plans for bulkheading and filling shall 
be approved by the Secretary of the Army, 
acting through the Chief of Engineers, on 
the basis of engineering studies to deter- 
mine the location and structural stability 
of the bulkheading and filling in order to 
preserve and maintain the remaining navi- 
gable waterway. Local interests shall reim- 
burse the Federal Government for any en- 
gineering costs incurred under this section. 

“Sec, 114. That portion of the Northern 
Embarcadero area, beginning at the inter- 
section of the northwesterly line of Bryant 
Street with the Southwesterly line of Spear 
Street, which intersection lies on the line 
of jurisdiction of the San Francisco Port Au- 
thority; following thence westerly and north- 
erly along said line of jurisdiction as de- 
scribed in the State of California Harbor and 
Navigation Code Section 1770, as amended 
in 1961, to its intersection with the easterly 
line of Van Ness Avenue produced northerly; 
thence northerly along said easterly line of 
Van Ness Avenue produced to its intersec- 
tion with the United States Government 
pierhead line; thence following said pier- 
head line easterly and southerly to its inter- 
section with the northwesterly line of Bryant 
Street produced northeasterly; thence south- 
westerly along said northwesterly line of Bry- 
ant Street produced to the point of begin- 
ning, is hereby declared to be nonnavigable 
waters within the meaning of the laws of 
the United States, and the consent of Con- 
gress is hereby given for the filling in of all 
or any part of the described area. This dec- 
laration shall apply only to portions of the 
above-described area which are bulkheaded 
and filled or are occupied by permanent pile- 
supported structures. Plans for bulkheading 
and filling and permanent pile-supported 
structures shall be approved by the Secre- 
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tary of the Army, acting through the Chief 
of Engineers, on the basis of engineering 
studies to determine the location and struc- 
tural stability of the bulkheading and filling 
and permanent pile-supported structures in 
order to preserve and maintain the remain- 
ing navigable waterway. Local interests shall 
reimburse the Federal Government for any 
engineering costs incurred under this section. 

“Sec. 115. That portion of the Northwest 
Branch of the Patapsco River located gen- 
erally south of Pratt Street, east of Light 
Street, north of Key Highway, in the city of 
Baltimore, State of Maryland, and being 
more particularly described as all of that 
portion of the Northwest Branch of the 
Patapsco River lying west of a series of lines 
beginning at the point formed by the inter- 
section of the south side of Pratt Street, as 
now laid out, and the west side of Pier 3 
and running thence binding on the west side 
of Pier 3, south 04 degrees 19 minutes 47 
seconds east 726.59 feet to the southwest 
corner of Pier 3; thence crossing the North- 
west Branch of the Patapsco River, south 
23 degrees 01 minutes 15 seconds west 855.36 
feet to the point formed by the intersection 
of the existing pierhead and bulkhead line 
and the east side of Battery Avenue, last 
said point of intersection being the end of 
the first line of the fourth parcel of land 
conyeyed by J. and F. Realty, Incorporated 
by Allegheny Pepsi-Cola Bottling Company 
by deed dated December 22, 1965, and re- 
corded among the Land Record of Balti- 
more City in Liber J. F. C. numbered 2006 
folio 345, the location of said pierhead and 
bulkhead line is based upon the Corps of 
Engineers, Baltimore District, Baltimore, 
Maryland, coordinate value far station 
LIV of said pierhead and bulkhead line, 
the coordinate value as referred to 
the Lambert grid plane coordinate system 
for the State of Maryland of said station 
LIV being east 2,111,161.40, north 527,709.27 
and thence binding on the east side of Bat- 
tery Avenue, south 03 degrees 09 minutes 
07 seconds east 568 feet, more or less, to 
intersect the north side of Key Highway as 
now laid out and located is hereby declared 
to be not a navigable stream of the United 
States within the meaning of the laws of 
the United States, and the consent of Con- 
gress is hereby given for the filling in of all 
or any part of the described area. 

“Sec. 116. (a) The Secretary of the Army 
is authorized and directed to remove from 
the Potomac River and to destroy the aban- 
doned ships, ships’ hulls, and pilings, located 
in Mallow’s Bay, between Sandy Point and 
Liverpool Point, Charles County, Maryland, 
and at Wide Water, south of Quantico, 
Virginia, and any other abandoned ships 
formerly among those in Mallow's Bay or at 
Wide Water which have drifted from those 
locations. Local interests shall contribute 50 
percent of the cost of such work. 

“(b) There is authorized to carry out this 
section, not to exceed $175,000. 

“Sec. 117. The Chief of Engineers, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Army, 
is hereby authorized to maintain authorized 
river and harbor projects in excess of au- 
thorized project depths where such excess 
depths have been provided by the United 
States for defense purposes and whenever 
the Chief of Engineers determines that such 
waterways also serve essential needs of gen- 
eral commerce. 

“Sec. 118. (a) Section 5 of the Act entitled 
‘An Act creating the City of Clinton Bridge 
Commission and authorizing said commis- 
sion and its successors to acquire by purchase 
or condemnation and to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge or bridges across the 
Mississippi River at or near Clinton, Iowa, 
at or near Fulton, Illinois’, approved Decem- 
ber 21, 1944, as revised, amended, and reen- 
acted, is hereby amended by inserting ‘(a)’ 
immediately after ‘Src. 5.“ and by adding at 
the end of such section the following new 
subsection: 
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“*(b) In addition to the method of pay- 
ment provided in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the commission and its successors and 
assigns are hereby authorized to provide for 
the payment of the cost of dismantling one 
bridge and of constructing as a replacement 
therefor a new bridge (including necessary 
approaches and approach highways) either 
entirely from a construction fund created in 
accordance with section 6 of this Act or from 
both such construction fund and from bonds 
issued and sold in accordance with subsection 
(a) of this section. The cost of any bridge 
constructed under this subsection (together 
with approaches and approach highways) 
shall include all costs and expenses included 
in the case of a bridge constructed under au- 
thority of subsection (a) of this section (in- 
cluding its approaches and approach high- 
ways). 

“(b) The first sentence of section 6 of 
such Act of December 21, 1944, is amended by 
striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof a comma and 
the following: ‘and, if the Commission deter- 
mines it advisable to do so, to provide a 
construction fund specifically to pay the cost 
of dismantling one bridge and constructing 
a new bridge to replace it as authorized by 
subsection (b) of section 5 of this Act.’ 

„(e) Section 6 of such Act of December 21, 
1944, is further amended by adding immedi- 
ately following the third sentence of such 
section the following new sentence: ‘If no 
bonds or notes are outstanding or if a sink- 
ing fund specifically for payment of all out- 
standing bonds and notes shall have been 
provided, the remainder of such tolls may, 
if the Commission determines it advisable 
to do so, be placed in a construction fund 
for use in accordance with subsection (b) 
of section 5 of this Act.’ 

„d) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 8 of such Act of December 21, 1944, 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
‘solely for that purpose,’ the following: ‘and 
after any bridge constructed under authority 
of section 5(b) of this Act shall have been 
paid for, or sufficient funds are available in 
the construction fund authorized by section 
6 to pay for such bridge,“ 

“(e) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be inapplicable insofar as they 
authorize the construction of a bridge or 
bridges unless actual construction thereof 
is commenced within five years from the date 
of enactment of this section and such con- 
struction is completed by January 1, 1980. 

“Sec, 119. The Secretary of the Army is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause 
surveys to be made at the following locations 
and subject to all applicable provisions of 
section 110 of the River and Harbor Act of 
1950: 

“Back River, Maryland, from Chesapeake 
Bay to the city of Baltimore’s waste water 
treatment plants. 

“Savannah and Tennessee Rivers, with a 
view to determining the advisability of pro- 
viding a waterway connecting the rivers by 
canals and appurtenant facilities and a wa- 
terway connecting Charleston and Port 
Royal, South Carolina, with the lower Savan- 
nah River. 

“Lake Superior, with a view to determining 
the advisability of a waterway connecting the 
lake and the Mississippi River. 

“Sec. 120. (a) The Secretary of the Army, 
acting through the Chief of Engineers, is au- 
thorized and directed to make studies of: 

“(1) The nature and scope of the damages 
which result from streambank erosion 
throughout the United States, with a view 
toward determining the need for, and the 
feasibility of, a coordinated program of 
streambank protection in the interests of 
reducing damages from the deposition of 
sediment in reservoirs and waterways, the 
destruction of channels and adjacent lands, 
and other adverse effects of streambank 
erosion. 

“(2) The need for and the feasibility of a 
program for the removal and disposal of drift 


and other debris, including abandoned ves- 
sels, from public harbors and associated 
channels under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Army. 

“(b) The Secretary shall report to Con- 
gress, not later than one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the results of such 
studies together with his recommendations 
in connection therewith, including an ap- 
propriate division of responsibility between 
Federal and non-Federal interests. 

“Sec. 121. Title I of this Act may be cited 
as the ‘River and Harbor Act of 1968’. 

“TITLE II—FLOOD CONTROL 

“Sec. 201. Section 3 of the Act approved 
June 22, 1936 (Public Law Numbered 738, 
Seventy-fourth Congress), as amended by 
section 2 of the Act approved June 28, 1938 
(Public Law Numbered 761, Seventy-fifth 
Congress), shall apply to all works authorized 
in this title except that for any channel im- 
provement or channel rectification project, 
provisions (a), (b), and (c) of section 3 of 
said Act of June 22, 1936, shall apply thereto, 
except as otherwise provided by law. The 
authorization for any flood control project 
herein authorized by this Act requiring local 
cooperation shall expire five years from the 
date on which local interests are notified in 
writing by the Secretary of the Army or his 
designee of the requirements of local co- 
operation, unless said interests shall within 
said time furnish assurances satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Army that the required 
cooperation will be furnished. 

“SEC. 202. The provisions of section 1 of 
the Act of December 22, 1944 (Public Law 
Numbered 534, Seventy-eighth Congress, sec- 
ond session), shall govern with respect to 
projects authorized in this Act, and the pro- 
cedures therein set forth with respect to 
plans, proposals, or reports for works of 
improvement for navigation or flood control 
and for irrigation and purposes incidental 
thereto shall apply as if herein set forth in 
full. 

“SEC. 203. The following works of improve- 
ment for the benefit of navigation and the 
control of destructive floodwaters and other 
purposes are hereby adopted and author- 
ized to be prosecuted under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Army and supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers in accordance with 
the plans in the respective reports hereinafter 
designated and subject to the conditions set 
forth therein. The necessary plans, specifica- 
tions, and preliminary work may be pros- 
ecuted on any project authorized in this 
title with funds from appropriations here- 
after made for flood control so as to be ready 
for rapid inauguration of a construction pro- 
gram. The projects authorized in this title 
shall be initiated as expeditiously and pros- 
ecuted as vigorously as may be consistent 
with budgetary requirements. Penstocks and 
other similar facilities adapted to possible 
future use in the development of hydroelec- 
tric power shall be installed in any dam 
authorized in this Act for construction by 
the Department of the Army when approved 
by the Secretary of the Army on the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers and the 
Federal Power Commission. 


“LOWER CHARLES RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


“The project for flood control on the Lower 
Charles River, Massachusetts, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 370, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$18,620,000. 

“CONNECTICUT RIVER BASIN 


“The project for the Beaver Brook Dam 
and Reservoir, Beaver Brook, New Hampshire, 
is hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in Senate Document Num- 
bered 68, Ninetieth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,185,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Park 
River, Connecticut, is hereby authorized 
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substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in Sen- 
ate Document Numbered 43, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $30,300,000. 
“LONG ISLAND SOUND 

“The project for flood protection on Nor- 
walk River, Connecticut and New York, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in Senate Document Numbered 
51, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $2,700,000. 


“‘DELAWARE-ATLANTIC COASTAL AREA 


“The project for hurricane-flood protec- 
tion and beach erosion control along the 
Delaware Coast from Cape Henlopen to Fen- 
wick Island, at the Delaware-Maryland State 
Line is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers, in Senate Document 
Numbered 90, Ninetieth Congress, at an es- 
timated cost of $5,584,000. 


“RAPPAHANNOCK RIVER BASIN 


“The project for the Salem Church Dam 
and Reservoir, Rappahannock River, Virginia, 
is hereby modified substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in Senate Document Numbered 
37, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $79,500,000. 

“CAPE FEAR RIVER BASIN 

“The project for the Randleman Dam and 
Reservoir, Deep River, North Carolina, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
343, Ninetieth Congress at an estimated cost 
of $19,463,000. 

“The project for the Howards Mill Dam 
and Reservoir, Deep River, North Carolina, 
is hereby authorized substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document Num- 
bered 343, Ninetieth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $12,460,000. 


“SOUTH ATLANTIC COASTAL AREA 


“The project for beach erosion control and 
hurricane flood protection of Dade County, 
Florida, is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document Num- 
bered 335, Ninetieth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $11,805,000. 

“HILLSBOROUGH BAY, FLORIDA 

“The project for hurricane-fiood control 
protection on Hillsborough Bay, Florida, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
313, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $9,909,000, except that construction of the 
barrier across Hillsborough Bay shall not be 
undertaken until the Chief of Engineers com- 
pletes further detailed studies covering re- 
lated water resource problems, including a 
comprehensive model study of the entire 
Tampa Bay area, and until sixty days after 
the date of submission of a report on such 
studies to the Committees on Public Works 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

“CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN FLORIDA 

“The project for Central and Southern 
Florida, authorized by the Flood Control Act 
of June 30, 1948, is further modified in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document Num- 
bered 101, Ninetieth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $8,072,000, and in accordance 
with House Document Numbered 369, Nineti- 
eth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$58,182,000. 

“PASCAGOULA RIVER BASIN 

“The project for the Tallahala Creek Dam 
and Reservoir, Tallahala Creek, Mississippi, 
is hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
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143, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $16,360,000. 


“LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER BASIN 


“The project for flood control and improve- 
ment of the lower Mississippi River, adopted 
by the Act of May 15, 1928 (45 Stat. 534), as 
amended and modified, is hereby further 
modified and expanded to include the follow- 
ing items: 

“(1) The project for the St. Francis River 
Basin, Arkansas and Missouri, authorized by 
the Flood Control Act approved June 15, 
1936 (Public Law 74-678), as modified by 
subsequent Acts of Congress, including the 
Flood Control Act of 1965. Public Law 89— 
298 is hereby further modified to provide 
that the requirements of local cooperation 
for the improvements authorized in the 
Flood Control Act of 1965, shall conform to 
those requirements for local cooperation in 
the Saint Francis River Basin authorized in 
previous Acts of Congress, substantially as 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document Numbered 11, Ninetieth 
Congress. 

“(2) Improvements in the Boeuf and 
Tensas Rivers and Bayou Macon Basin to 
divert flows that would otherwise enter Lake 
Chicot, Arkansas, substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document Numbered 
168, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $15,240,000, except that prior to initiation 
of construction of the project, local interests 
shall agree that no fees shall be charged 
for admission to Lake Chicot and to public 
recreation areas adjoining Lake Chicot and 
that user fees at such lake and areas shall 
be devoted to recreation purposes. 

“(3) Improvements in the Belle Fountain 
ditch and tributaries, Missouri, and Drainage 
District Number 17, Arkansas, substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
Numbered 339, Ninetieth Congress, at an es- 
timated cost of $4,638,000, 


“WHITE RIVER BASIN 


“The project for flood protection on 
Crooked’ Creek and in the vicinity of Harri- 
son, Arkansas, is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document Numbered 28, Ninetieth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $2,840,000. 

“BRAZOS RIVER BASIN 

“The project for the Aquilla Dam and Res- 
ervoir, Aquilla Creek, Texas, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document Numbered 52, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$23,612,000. 

“NAVASOTA RIVER BASIN 


“The project for the Navasota River, Texas, 
is hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
841, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $119,707,000, 

“CLEAR CREEK, TEXAS 

“The project for flood protection on Clear 
Creek, Texas, is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House Doc- 
ument Numbered 351, Ninetieth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $12,600,000. 

“PECAN BAYOU, TEXAS 

“The project for flood protection on Pecan 
Bayou, Texas, is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 


tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document Numbered 350, Ninetieth Con- 


gress, at an estimated cost of $24,861,000. 
“GULF OF MEXICO 

“The project for hurricane-flood control 

at Texas City and vicinity, Texas, is hereby 

authorized substantially in accordance with 
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the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 187, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$10,990,000, 


“UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER BASIN 


“The project for flood protection on the 
Mississippi River from Cassville, Wisconsin, 
to mile 300, is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document Numbered 348, Ninetieth Con- 
gress at an estimated cost of $21,300,000. 

“The project for flood protection of State 
Road and Ebner Coulees, city of La Crosse 
and Shelby Township, Wisconsin, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 360, 
Ninetieth Congress at an estimated cost of 
$6,849,000. 

“RED RIVER OF THE NORTH 

“The project for flood protection on the 
South Branch of the Wild Rice River and 
Felton Ditch, Minnesota, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 98, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,230,000. 


“OHIO RIVER BASIN 


“The project for flood protection on the 
Ohio River in Southwestern Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 340, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $19,800,000. 

“The project for the Utica Dam and Res- 
ervoir and flood protection at Newark, Lick- 
ing River Basin, Ohio, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 337, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $32,953,000, 


“WABASH RIVER BASIN 


“The project for flood control and related 
purposes in the Wabash River Basin, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Ohio, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in Senate Document Numbered 96, Ninetieth 
Congress, and the Big Walnut Dam and Res- 
er voir is authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the plan for such project set forth 
in the report of the Chief of Engineers in 
said document. There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $50,000,000, for 
initiation and partial accomplishment of the 
project, except that construction of the Big 
Walnut Dam and Reservoir shall not be ini- 
tiated until approved by the President. 


“MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 


“The project for the Bear Creek Dam and 
Reservoir, South Platte River, Colorado, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
Numbered 87, Ninetieth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $32,314,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Big Sioux River at and in the vicinity of 
Sioux City, Iowa and South Dakota, is here- 
by authorized substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in Senate Document Numbered 
94, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $2,750,000. With respect to that portion 
of the project above Sioux City, Iowa, ap- 
proved in accordance with House Document 
Numbered 199, Eighty-eighth Congress, in 
the Flood Control Act of 1965 (Public Law 
89-298), there shall be mutual agreement 
between the States of Iowa and South Dakota 
on a flood control plan and a plan for 
mitigation of fish and wildlife losses with 
respect to said portion within six months 
following completion of the reservoir study 
for the upper basin of the Bix Sioux River 
and the Rock River now underway and re- 
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ceipt of copies of said report by the Gov- 
ernors of the States of Iowa and South 
Dakota. If said mutual agreement is not 
reached within said time, approval of said 
flood control plan and plan for mitigation 
of fish and wildlife losses shall be made by 
a committee consisting of one representative 
each appointed by the Chief of Engineers, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

“The project for flood protection and other 
purposes in the Papillion Creek Basin, Ne- 
braska, is hereby authorized substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
Numbered 349, Ninetieth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $26,800,000. 

“The project for the Davids Creek Dam and 
Reservoir, Nishnabotna River, Iowa, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 142, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$2,040,000. 

“The project for flood control and other 
purposes on the Little Blue River in the 
vicinity of Kansas City, Missouri, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 169, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$38,492,000. 

“The second paragraph under the head- 
ing ‘Missouri River Basin’ of the Act en- 
titled An Act authorizing additional appro- 
priations for the prosecution of comprehen- 
sive plans for certain river basins’, approved 
December 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 840), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

The comprehensive plan for flood control 
and other purposes in the Missouri River 
Basin, authorized by the Flood Control Act 
of June 28, 1938, as amended and supple- 
mented, is further modified to include such 
bank protection or rectification works at or 
below the Garrison Reservoir as in the dis- 
cretion of the Chief of Engineers and the 
Secretary of the Army may be found neces- 
sary, at an estimated cost of $7,040,000.’ 


“JORDAN RIVER BASIN 


“The project for the Little Dell Dam and 
Reservoir, Salt Lake City Streams, Utah, is 
hereby modified substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in Senate Document Numbered 
53, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $22,664,000. 

“SACRAMENTO RIVER BASIN 


“The project for flood protection on the 
Feather River at Chester, California, is here- 
by authorized substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document Numbered 314, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$940,000. 

“SANTA ANA RIVER BASIN 

“The project for flood protection, and other 
purposes on Cucamonga Creek, California, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
323, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $26,300,000. 

“SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 

“The project for flood control on Alhambra 
Creek, California, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 336, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $8,000,000. 

“MAD RIVER, CALIFORNIA 

“The project for flood control on the Mad 
River, California, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 359, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $38,600,000. 
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“SWEETWATER RIVER BASIN 


“The project for flood control on the 
Sweetwater River, California, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 148, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $4,900,000. 


“TANANA RIVER BASIN 


“The project for flood control in the Ta- 
nana River Basin in the vicinity of Fair- 
banks, Alaska, is hereby modified substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document Numbered 89, Ninetieth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $111,700,000. 


“IAO STREAM, HAWAII 


“The project for flood protection and other 
purposes on Iao Stream, Hawaii, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of En- 
gineers in House Document Numbered 161, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,660,000. 

“Sec. 204. The Secretary of the Army, act- 
ing through the Chief of Engineers, is au- 
thorized to provide such school facilities as 
he may deem necessary for the education of 
dependents of persons engaged in the con- 
struction of the Dworshak Dam and Reser- 
volr project, Idaho, and to pay for the same 
from any funds available for such project. 
When he determines it to be in the public 
interest, the Secretary, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, may enter into coopera- 
tive arrangements with local and Federal 
agencies for the operation of such Govern- 
ment facilities, for the expansion of local 
facilities at Federal expense, and for con- 
tributions by the Federal Government to 
cover the increased cost to local agencies of 
providing the educational services required 
by the Government. 

“Sec. 205. The project for flood protection 
at Ironton, Ohio, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of August 28, 1937, is hereby 
modified so as to provide for the installation 
by the Secretary of the Army, acting through 
the Chief of Engineers, of aluminum closure 
structures at gates numbered 10, 17, and 18, 
located at Second and Orchard Streets, Sec- 
ond Street west of Storms Creek, and Second 
and Ellison Streets, respectively, at an esti- 
mated cost of $58,000. 

“Sec, 206. That, notwithstanding the first 
proviso in section 201 of the Act entitled 
‘an Act authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for navigation, flood con- 
trol, and for other purposes’, approved July 
3. 1958 (72 Sat. 305), the authorization in 
section 203 of such Act of projects for local 
protection on the Weber River, Utah shall 
expire on April 16, 1972, unless local interests 
shall before such date furnish assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Army 
that the required local cooperation in such 
project will be furnished. 

“Sec. 207. That, notwithstanding the first 
proviso in section 201 of the Act entitled 
‘An Act authorizing the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for navigation, 
flood control, and for other purposes’, ap- 
proved July 3, 1958 (72 Sat. 305), the author- 
ization in section 203 of such Act of projects 
for local protection on the Pecos River at 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, shall expire on May 19, 
1972, unless local interests shall before such 
date furnish assurances satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Army that the required local 
cooperation in such project will be furnished. 

“Sec. 208. The project for flood protec- 
tion on the Gila River below Painted Rock 
Reservoir, Arizona, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 1180, 1190), 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document Numbered 116, Eighty- 
seventh Congress, is hereby modified to pro- 
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vide that local cooperation shall consist of 
the requirements that, prior to construction, 
local interests give assurances satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Army that they will: 
(1) make a cash contribution of $700,000, 
to be paid either in a lump sum prior to 
initiation of construction or in installments 
prior to the start of pertinent work items in 
accordance with construction schedules, as 
determined by the Chief of Engineers, except 
that the reasonable value, as determined by 
the Chief of Engineers, of any lands, ease- 
ments, rights-of-way, and relocations, fur- 
nished by the local interests shall be de- 
ducted from the required cash contribution; 
(2) hold and save the United States free 
from damages due to the construction 
works; (3) maintain and operate all works 
after completion in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Army. 

Sec. 209. (a) Whenever any State, or any 
agency or instrumentality of a State or local 
government, or any nonprofit incorporated 
body o or chartered under the law 
of the State in which it is located, or any 
nonprofit association or combination of such 
bodies, agencies or instrumentalities, shall 
undertake to secure any lands or interests 
therein as a site for the resettlement of fam- 
ilies, individuals, and business concerns dis- 
placed by a river and harbor improvement, 
flood control or other water resource project 
duly authorized by Congress, and when it 
has been determined by the Secretary of the 
Army that the State is unable to acquire 
necessary lands or interests in lands or is 
unable to acquire such lands or interests in 
lands with sufficient promptness, the Sec- 
retary, upon the request of the Governor of 
the State in which such site is located, and 
after consultation with appropriate Fed- 
eral, State, interstate, regional, and local 
departments and agencies, is authorized, in 
the name of the United States and prior to 
the approval of title by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to acquire, enter upon, and take posses- 
sion of such lands or interests in lands by 
purchase, donation, condemnation or other- 
wise in accordance with the laws of the 
United States (including the Act of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 1421)). All expenses 
of said acquisition and any award that may 
be made under a condemnation proceeding, 
including costs of examination and abstract 
of title, certificate of title, appraisal, adver- 
tising, and any fees incident to acquisition, 
shall be paid by such State or body, agency, 
or instrumentality. The State, agency, in- 
strumentality, or nonprofit body may repay 
such amounts from any funds made avail- 
able to it for such purposes by any Federal 
department, agency, or instrumentality 
(other than the Department of the Army) 
having authority to make funds available 
for such a purpose. Pending such payment, 
the Secretary may expend from any funds 
hereafter appropriated for the project oc- 
casioning such acquisition such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out this section. 
To secure payment, the Secretary may re- 
quire any such State or agency, body, or in- 
strumentality to execute a proper bond in 
such amount as he may deem necessary be- 
fore acquisition is commenced. Any sums 
paid to the Secretary by any such State or 
agency, body or instrumentality shall be 
deposited in the Treasury to the credit of 
the appropriation for such project. 

“(b) No acquisition shall be undertaken 
under the authority of this section unless 
the Secretary has determined, after consul- 
tation with appropriate Federal, State, and 
local governmental agencies that (1) the de- 
velopment of a site is necessary in order to 
alleviate hardships to displaced persons; (2) 
the location of the site is suitable for de- 
velopment in relation to present or potential 
sources of employment; and (3) a plan for 
development of the site has been approved 
by appropriate local governmental author- 
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ities in the area or community in which 
such site is located. 

“(c) The Secretary is further authorized 
and directed by proper deed, executed in the 
name of the United States, to convey any 
lands or interests in land acquired in any 
State under the provisions of this section, to 
the State, or such public or private non- 
profit body, agency, or institution in the 
State as the Governor may prescribe, upon 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
upon by the Secretary, the Governor, and 
So names to which the conveyance is to be 
made. 

“Sec. 210. No entrance or admission fees 
shall be collected after March 31, 1970, by 
any officer or employee of the United States 
at public recreation areas located at lakes 
and reservoirs under the jurisdiction of the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army. User 
fees at these lakes and reservoirs shall be 
collected by officers and employees of the 
United States only from users of highly de- 
veloped facilities requiring continuous pres- 
ence of personnel for maintenance and su- 
pervision of the facilities, and shall not be 
collected for access to or use of water areas, 
undeveloped or lightly developed shoreland, 
picnic grounds, overlook sites, scenic drives, 
or boat launching ramps where no mechani- 
cal or hydraulic equipment is provided. 

“Sec, 211. The Mason J. Niblack levee fea- 
ture of the project for flood control in the 
Wabash River Basin, Illinois and Indiana, 
authorized by the Flood Control Act ap- 
proved July 24, 1946, is hereby modified to 
provide for the installation by the Secretary 
of the Army, acting through the Chief of 
Engineers, and operation and maintenance 
by local interests, of pumping facilities to re- 
move ponded interior drainage from the area 
protected by the levee, at an estimated cost 
of $500,000. 

“Sec, 212. The Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, is authorized 
to amend Contract Numbered DA-45-108— 
CIVENG-66-68, between the United States 
and the Montana State Highway Commis- 
sion for the relocation of Montana State 
Highway 37 in connection with the construc- 
tion of the Libby Dam project, so as to pro- 
vide that the design standards for the re- 
location shall be those adopted by the State 
of Montana pursuant to the provisions of the 
Highway Safety Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 731). 

“Sec. 213. The project for flood control and 
improvement of the Lower Mississippi River, 
adopted by the Act of May 15, 1928 (45 Stat. 
534) as amended and modified, is further 
modified to provide pumping plants and 
other drainage facilities in Cairo, Illinois, 
and vicinity, to the extent found econom- 
ically justified by the Chief of Engineers, 
subject to the conditions that local interests 
(1) provide without cost to the United States 
all lands, easements, and rights-of-way nec- 
essary for the construction of the work; (2) 
hold and save the United States free from 
damages due to the construction work; and 
(3) maintain and operate all works after 
completion. 

“Sec. 214. The project for the Sanders Creek 
Red River Basin, Texas, is hereby modified 
to provide for the acquisition of additional 
privately owned lands aggregating approx- 
imately seven hundred and fifty acres lo- 
cated within the boundaries of former Camp 
Maxey, Lamar County, Texas, for the pur- 
pose of consolidating Federal ownership of 
areas as may be needed for wildlife purposes 
in connection with the Pat Mayse Dam and 
Reservoir project, and to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of a wildlife refuge or wildlife man- 
agement area. The lands so acquired will be 
made available to the Secretary of the In- 
terior or to the State of Texas in accordance 
with established administrative procedures 
pursuant to the Fish and Wildlife Coordina- 
tion Act (16 U.S.C. 661 et seq.). The acquisi- 
tion of such lands may be deferred until such 
time as assurances are given, satisfactory to 
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the Chief of Engineers, that a wildlife refuge 
or wildlife management area will be estab- 
lished. 

“Sec, 215. (a) The Secretary of the Army, 
acting through the Chief of Engineers, may, 
when he determines it to be in the public 
interest, enter into agreements providing for 
reimbursement to States or political sub- 
divisions thereof for work to be performed 
by such non-Federal public bodies at water 
resources development projects authorized 
for construction under the Secretary of the 
Army and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers. Such agreements may provide for 
reimbursement of installation costs incur- 
red by such entities or an equivalent reduc- 
tion in the contributions they would other- 
wise be required to make, or in appropriate 
cases, for a combination thereof. The amount 
of Federal reimbursement, including reduc- 
tions in contributions, for a single project 
shall not exceed $1,000,000. 

“(b) Agreements entered into pursuant 
to this section shall (1) fully describe the 
work to be accomplished by the non-Fed- 
eral public body, and be accompanied by an 
engineering plan if necessary therefor; (2) 
specify the manner in which such work shall 
be carried out; (3) provide for necessary re- 
view of design and plans, and inspection of 
the work by the Chief of Engineers or his des- 
ignee; (4) state the basis on which the 
amount of reimbursement shall be deter- 
mined; (5) state that such reimbursement 
shall be dependent upon the appropriation 
of funds applicable thereto or funds avail- 
able therefor, and shall not take precedence 
over other pending projects of higher prior- 
ity for improvements; and (6) specify that 
reimbursement or credit for non-Federal 
installation expenditures shall apply only 
to work undertaken on Federal projects af- 
ter project authorization and execution of 
the agreement, and does not apply retro- 
actively to past non-Federal work. Each such 
agreement shall expire three years after the 
date on which it is executed if the work to 
be undertaken by the non-Federal public 
body has not commenced before the expira- 
tion of that period. The time allowed for 
completion of the work will be determined 
by the Secretary of the Army, acting through 
the Chief of Engineers, and stated in the 
agreement. 

“(c) No reimbursement shall be made, 
and no expenditure shall be credited, pur- 
suant to this section, unless and until the 
Chief of Engineers or his designee, has cer- 
tified that the work for which reimburse- 
ment or credit is requested has been per- 
formed in accordance with the agreement. 

d) Reimbursement for work commenced 
by non-Federal public bodies no later than 
one year after enactment of this section, to 
carry out or assist in carrying out projects 
for beach erosion control, may be made in 
accordance with the provisions of section 2 
of the Act of August 13, 1946, as amended 
(33 US.C. 426f). Reimbursement for such 
work may, as an alternative, be made in 
accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion, provided that agreement required here- 
in shall have been executed prior to com- 
mencement of the work. Expenditures for 
projects for beach erosion control com- 
menced by non-Federal public bodies sub- 
sequent to one year after enactment of this 
section may be reimbursed by the Secretary 
of the Army, acting through the Chief of 
Engineers, only in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section. 

“(e) This section shall not be construed 
(1) as authorizing the United States to as- 
sume any responsibilities placed upon a non- 
Federal body by the conditions of project 
authorization, or (2) as committing the 
United States to reimburse non-Federal in- 
terests if the Federal project is not under- 
taken or is modified so as to make the work 
performed by the non-Federal Public body 
no longer applicable. 
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“(f) The Secretary of the Army is author- 
ized to allot from any appropriations here- 
after made for civil works, not to exceed 
$10,000,000 for any one fiscal year to carry 
out the provisions of this section. This limit- 
ation does not include specific project au- 
thorizations providing for reimbursement. 

“Sec, 216. (a) The Secretary of the Army 
shall, without monetary consideration, ex- 
tend until October 1, 1964, the rights de- 
scribed in this section which were reserved 
until July 1, 1964, to any former owner (in- 
cluding his heirs, administrators, executors, 
successors, and assigns) of the subsurface 
estate of any real property acquired by the 
United States in connection with the con- 
struction of the Carlyle Reservoir project on 
the Kaskaskia River, Illinois. The reserved 
rights referred to in this section are more 
particularly described as the reservation of 
all oil, gas, and other minerals of like fuga- 
cious character, together with rights neces- 
sary for the purpose of exploration, develop- 
ment, production, and removal thereof 
within the Boulder Oil Field and restricted 
to section 2, township 2 north, range 2 west, 
and sections 34, 35, and 36 in township 3 
north, range 2 west, Clinton County, Illinois. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to such persons designated by the 
Secretary of the Army, whose rights are au- 
thorized to be extended by subsection (a) of 
this section, the amount of money deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Army to rep- 
resent their respective interests in royalty 
payments received by the United States for 
the authorized three-month extended period. 
The total payments so made shall not exceed 
the sum of $6,401.16. 

“Sec, 217. (a) No provision of laws hereto- 
fore or hereafter enacted which limits the 
number of persons who may be appointed 
as full-time civilian employees, or temporary 
and part-time employees, in the executive 
branch of the Government shall apply to 
employees of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
engaged in its power program and paid ex- 
clusively from other than appropriated 
funds. In applying any such provision of 
law to other departments and agencies in the 
executive branch, the number of such em- 
ployees of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
shall not be taken into account. 

“(b) No provision of law that seeks to limit 
expenditures and net lending during the fis- 
cal year ending on June 30, 1969, under the 
Budget of the United States Government 
shall apply to expenditures by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority out of the proceeds from its 
power operations, from the sale of any power 
program assets, or from power revenue bonds, 
notes, or other evidences of indebtedness. 

Sec. 218. The Chief of Engineers is directed 
to review the project for the Devils Jumps 
Dam and Reservoir, Big South Fork of the 
Cumberland River, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and report to the Congress not later than 
December 31, 1969, on the feasibility of such 
project for the purposes of House Document 
Numbered 175, Eighty-seventh Congress. The 
Chief of Engineers, the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
review and prepare such alternative plans as 
they may determine feasible and appropriate 
for the use of the Big South Fork of the 
Cumberland River and its tributaries in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and necessary con- 
tiguous areas for recreational, conservation, 
or preservation uses of such area and report to 
the Congress not later than December 31, 
1969. The construction of such project or 
any alternative project shall not be initiated 
until such reports have been made to and 
approved by the Congress. Such funds as 
may be necessary to carry out this section 
are hereby authorized. 

“Sec. 219. The Secretary of the Army is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause sur- 
veys for flood control and allied purposes, 
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including channel and major drainage im- 
provements, and floods aggravated by or due 
to wind or tidal effects, to be made under the 
direction of the Chief of Engineers, in drain- 
age areas of the United States and its terri- 
torial possessions, which include the locali- 
ties specifically named in this section. After 
the regular or formal reports made on any 
survey authorized by this section are submit- 
ted to Congress, no supplemental or addi- 
tional report or estimate shall be made unless 
authorized by law except that the Secretary 
of the Army may cause a review of any ex- 
amination or survey to be made and a report 
thereon submitted to Congress, if such re- 
view is required by the national defense or 
by changed physical or economic conditions. 

“Burnett, Crystal, and Scotts Bays and 
vicinity, Baytown, Texas, in the interest of 
flood control, drainage, and related water and 
land resources, including specifically the 
problems of general subsidence of the area 
and flood problems created thereby. 

“Linville Creek, Caney Creek and ‘Tres 
Palacious, Texas, in the interest of flood con- 
trol and related purposes. 

“Oso Creek, Texas, in the interest of flood 
control and related purposes. 

“Maddaket, Smith’s Point and Broad Creek, 
Massachusetts, in the interest of flood con- 
trol, hurricane protection, navigation and re- 
lated purposes. 

“Streams at and in the vicinity of the 
Spring Mountain Youth Camp, Spring Moun- 
tain Range, Nevada, in the interest of flood 
control, bank erosion control, and allied pur- 
poses. 

“Virgin River, at and in the vicinity of 
Bunkerville, Mesquite, and Riverside, Nevada, 
in the interest of flood control, bank erosion 
control, and allied purposes. 

“Cuyahoga River from Upper Kent to 
Portage Trail in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, in the 
interest of flood control, pollution abatement, 
low flow regulation, and other allied water 
purposes. 

“Kalihi Stream, Honolulu, Oahu, Hawaii. 

“Sec. 220. Title II of this Act may be cited 
as the ‘Flood Control Act of 1968’. 


“TITLE III— RIVER BASIN MONETARY 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


“Sec. 301. That (a) in addition to previous 
authorizations, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the prosecution of the 
comprehensive plan of development of each 
river basin under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of the Army referred to in the first 
column below, which was basically author- 
ized by the Act referred to by date of enact- 
ment in the second column below, an amount 
not to exceed that shown opposite such river 
basin in the third column below: 


“Basin Act of Amount 
Congress 

2, 000, 000 

15, 000, 000 

lumbia River............... une 28,1938 193, 000, 000 

Missouri Riven: -- June 28,1938 38, 000, 000 

Ohio Rvg. lune 22.19 35, 000, 000 

Ouachita River may 17, in 10, 000, 000 

San Joaquin Rive 22.18 17, 000, 000 

9 — h Platte Rw er. May 17, 1980 12, 000, 000 

Upper Mis ar NIV June 28,1938 5. 000. 000 
8 June 28,1938 2. 000, 000 


“(b) The total amount authorized to be 
appropriated by this section shall not exceed 
$466,000,000. 

“Sec. 302. In addition to the previous 
authorization, the completion of the system 
of flood control reservoirs on the West Branch 
Susquehanna River, Pennsylvania, author- 
ized by the Flood Control Act of 1954, is 
hereby authorized at an estimated cost of 
$3,000,000. 

“Sec. 303. Title III of this Act may be cited 
as the ‘River Basin Monetary Authorization 
Act of 1968'.” 
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And the House agree to the same. 
JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
ROBERT E. JONES, 
JIM WRIGHT, 
Ep EDMONDSON, 
HAROLD JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
WILLIAM H. HARSHA, 
Don CLAUSEN, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
STEPHEN M. YOUNG, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

ERNEST GRUENING, 

B. EVERETT JORDAN, 

JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 

Hram L. FONG, 

GEORGE L. MURPHY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3710) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors 
for navigation, flood control, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The differences between the House amend- 
ment to the text of the Senate bill and the 
substitute agreed to in conference are noted 
below, except for clerical corrections, inci- 
dental changes made necessary by reason of 
agreements reached by the conferees, and 
minor drafting and clarifying changes. 


NAVIGATION 
Port Jefferson Harbor 


The Senate bill authorized the project at 
Port Jefferson Harbor, N.Y., House Docu- 
ment No. 277, 90th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $2,455,000. 

The House amendment did not authorize 
this project. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate bill. 


Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 


The House amendment contained the proj- 
ect for the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, St. 
Marks to Tampa Bay, Fla., with a limitation 
of not to exceed $40,000,000. 

The Senate bill did not contain this 
project. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the House amendment except that a further 
limitation has been added that construction 
of the project is not to be initiated until the 
plan for it is approved by the Secretary of 
the Army and the President. 


Red River Waterway 


The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the House amendment, However, the 
conferees expect that prior to expenditure 
of funds for construction of the bank stabili- 
zation work extending from Index, Ark., to 
Denison Dam, Tex., the Chief of Engineers 
will submit to Congress the report with re- 
spect to the Federal responsibility for such 
work, in accordance with section 120 of the 
conference substitute. 


Northern Embarcadero 


Section 114 of the House amendment de- 
clared a portion of the Northern Embarca- 
dero, San Francisco, California, as nonnaviga- 
ble. This declaration, however, would apply 
only to so much of the area as is bulkheaded 
and filled. 

The Senate bill contained no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the House amendment with the exception 
that the declaration of nonnavigable is to ap- 
ply only to that portion of the area bulk- 
headed and filled or occupied by permanent 
pile-supported structures. 
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Drift and debris removal and beach erosion 


The Senate bill in section 111 established 
a general policy on drift removal from fed- 
erally authorized navigation projects. 

Section 112 of the Senate bill authorized 
a general survey of the nature and scope of 
problems resulting from stream bank ero- 
sion throughout the United States. 

The House amendment contained no com- 
parable provisions. 

The conference substitute authorizes the 
Secretary of the Army to make studies of the 
nature and scope of damages resulting from 
stream bank erosion throughout the United 
States with a view for determining the needs 
for and feasibility of coordinated programs 
of stream bank protection as well as a study 
of the need for and feasibility of a program 
for the removal and disposal of drift and 
other debris, including abandoned vessels 
from public harbors and channels under the 
jurisdicton of the Department of the Army. 
This report is to be made to Congress no 
later than a year after the date of enact- 
ment of this act with recommendations. 


FLOOD CONTROL 
Navasota River Basin 


The Senate bill authorized the project for 
the Navasota River, Texas, at an estimated 
cost of $119,707,000 with a proviso however 
that Navasota No. 2 Reservoir not be initiated 
until the President has approved a report 
prepared by the Secretary of the Army re- 
examining the basis on which the project was 
formulated. 

The House amendment authorized that 
project for flood protection with the require- 
ment, however, in lieu of the Senate proviso, 
that Navasota No. 2 Reservoir shall be con- 
structed first and authorized $55,487,000 for 
construction of that reservoir. 

The conference substitute authorizes the 
project on the Navasota River substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
No. 341, 90th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $119,707,000, thus, eliminating the excep- 
tions and limitations placed on the project 
by both bodies. 


Wabash River Basin 


The Senate bill authorized the project on 
the Wabash River Basin substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers at an estimated cost of 
$115,740,000. 

The House amendment authorized that 
project with the exception that Big Walnut 
Reservoir was specifically authorized at not 
more than $37,100,000 for the construction 
of that reservoir. 

The conference substitute authorized the 
project on the Wabash River Basin substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document No. 96, 90th Congress and also 
authorized the Big Walnut Dam and Re- 
servoir as the plan for such project is set 
forth in the report of the Chief of Engineers 
contained in that Senate document. 

The conference substitute further author- 
izes an appropriation of $50,000,000 for ini- 
tiation of partial accomplishment of the 
project with the exception that the construc- 
tion of the Big Walnut Dam and Reservoir 
is not to begin until the President shall have 
approved the beginning of construction. 


Missouri River Basin 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment authorized the project for flood protec- 
tion on the Big Sioux River at and in the 
vicinity of Sioux City, Iowa, with a require- 
ment that there be mutual agreement be- 
tween the States involved on a flood control 
plan and a plan for mitigation of fish and 
wildlife losses. The Senate bill required this 
agreement to be reached in 3 months fol- 
lowing the completion of the reservoir study, 
and the House amendment extended that 
time limit to one year and three months. The 
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conference substitute requires agreement to 
be reached in six months following com- 
pletion of such study. 

Land Acquisition 


Both the Senate bill and House amendment 
authorized the Secretary of the Army to ac- 
quire land on the request of States for re- 
settlement of families, individuals, and busi- 
nesses displaced by water resources projects. 
The State has to repay to the Federal Govern- 
ment the cost of such land acquisition and 
resettlement. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
both the Senate bill and House amendment 
with the exception of a technical amendment 
to assure that a State may repay these ex- 
penses with funds made available to it by any 
other Federal department, agency, or instru- 
mentality having authority to make these 
funds available for this purpose. 

Big South Fork, Cumberland River 


The Senate bill authorized the project for 
the Devils Jumps Dam and Reservoir, Big 
South Fork of the Cumberland River, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers at an estimated cost of 
$151,000,000. 

The House amendment did not contain 
this project. 

The conference substitute directs the Chief 
of Engineers to review this project and report 
to Congress by December 31, 1969, on the 
feasibility of the project for the purposes of 
House Document No. 175, 87th Congress. 

The Chief of Engineers and the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture are to review and prepare such alter- 
native plans as they determine feasible and 
appropriate for the use of the Big South Fork 
of the Cumberland River and its tributaries, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and necessary con- 
tiguous areas for recreational, conservation, 
or preservation uses of such area and report 
to Congress no later than December 31, 1969. 
The construction of the project and any al- 
ternate thereto is not to be initiated until 
these reports are made and these projects are 
approved by Congress. 

JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
ROBERT E. JONES, 
Jīm WRIGHT, 
Ep EDMONDSON, 
HAROLD JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
WILLIAM H. HARSHA, 
Don CLAUSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. EDMONDSON (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill which is now before us is the result 
of a conference which I believe repre- 
sented a substantial victory for the House 
on most of the points which were in 
contention with the other body. 

The overall figure for the bill as it was 
passed by the other body was at.the level 
of $2,139,334,000. When the House 
originally handled the bill, it passed at a 
level of $1,590,319,000. 

The conference brought out a bill 
which resulted in a final figure of 
$1,669,894,000, which is very close to the 
figure which the House provided. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report which is before the House 
at the present time is on a bill which 
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the Subcommittees on Rivers and 
Harbors and Flood Control of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works have worked for 
several months. 

The conferees on the part of the House 
have met with the conferees from the 
other body on two occasions, and I think 
we have brought out one of the finest 
Omnibus River and Harbor and Flood 
Control Acts that we have ever been able 
to present, 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the conferees 
on the minority side, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer], the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HARSHA], and the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN], as well as the gentlemen of our 
side of the aisle, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK], the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Jones], the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. JoHnson], the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT], 
and the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

This is a fine conference report. This 
is good legislation, and I recommend its 
adoption by the House. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report which is before the House 
at the present time is on S. 3710, the 
Omnibus River and Harbor and Flood 
Control Act of 1968. The bill as agreed 
to by the conferees is a sound measure 
which would continue the vitally impor- 
tant water resources development pro- 
gram of the Corps of Engineers. 

The Subcommittees on Rivers and 
Harbors and Flood Control held 3 weeks 
of hearings on this bill. Complete testi- 
mony was received from the Corps of 
Engineers on the technical details of the 
project, the estimated costs, and the eco- 
nomic justifications. The committee also 
heard testimony on a number of projects 
or items which it felt should be consid- 
ered in connection with the bill. On these 
projects which were considered of a con- 
troversial nature, testimony was re- 
ceived from Members of Congress, Fed- 
eral and State officials, representatives 
of local organizations, and from inter- 
ested citizens. 

The conferees from the House and the 
Senate met on two occasions to work 
out the differences in the two versions 
of the bill. In most cases, the views of 
the House prevailed. One item, which we 
reluctantly agreed to at the insistence 
of the Senate conferees, was the addi- 
tion of a navigation project at Port Jef- 
ferson Harbor, N.Y., at an estimated cost 
of $2,455,000. The committee had pre- 
viously considered this project and had 
omitted it from the House bill, not be- 
cause it failed of economic justifica- 
tion—as a matter of fact, the benefit— 
cost ratio is 6 to 1—but because it was 
opposed by the gentleman from New 
York who represents the district encom- 
passing the project area. I wish to point 
out for the Recorp that the Senate con- 
ferees were adamant on the inclusion 
of this project. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 3710 as it originally 
passed the House authorized expendi- 
tures in the amount of $1,590,319,000. 
The amount agreed upon by the confer- 
ees is $1,669,894,000 or an increase of 
$79,575,000. I want to stress, however, 
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that this is still $500 million less than 
the original bill passed by the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to com- 
mend the conferees, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Jones], the gentleman 
from California [Mr. JoHNson], the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT], 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson], the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER], the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. HARSHA], and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN], all of 
whom spent considerable time and effort 
in working out what I consider to be 
an excellent bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I support S. 3710 and 
urge that my colleagues approve the con- 
ference report. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include for the benefit of the Members 
the monetary summary of the bill and 


list of projects by States: 
TITLE I 
Amount 
Navigation projects (31)... $324, 508, 000 
Beach erosion project (1) 680, 000 
Total, title I (322 325, 188, 000 
TITLE IT 
Flood control, hurricane, 
and multiple-purpose proj- 
. 875, 706, 000 
Total projects (titles I 
and 2) (73) ------.. 1, 200, 894, 000 
TITLE II 
Basin monetary authoriza- 
tions (13 basins) 469, 000, 000 
Grand total (73 proj - 
ects and 13 basins) 1, 669, 894, 000 
List of projects by States 
[Estimated Federal cost] 
F 8 Se TE T gs None 
Alaska: 
Navigation: 
Kake Harbor 1, 760, 000 
King Cove Harbor 522, 000 
Sergius and Whitestone 
NOITOW Rica wena owe 3, 030, 000 
Total, navigation 5, 312, 000 
Flood control: Tanana River 
at Fairbanks 111, 700, 000 
Total, Alaska 117, 012, 000 
oT See ee oo LE ee None 
Arkansas: 
Navigation: Red River Wa- 
terway. (See Louisiana.) 
Flood control: 
Belle Fountain D. & D. Dis- 
trict No. 17, St. Francis 
FAVOR =e to E 4, 638, 000 
Crooked Creek at Harri- 
FF 2, 840, 000 
Lake Chicot 15, 240, 000 
St. Francis River Basin 0 
Total, Arkansas 22, 718, 000 
a 
California: 
Navigation: 
Humboldt Harbor and 
F 2, 430, 000 
San Diego Harbor 5, 360, 000 
Ventura Marina 1, 540, 000 
Port Hueneme 1, 000, 000 
Total, navigation 10, 330, 000 


List of projects by States—Continued 
[Estimated Federal] 
California—Continued Amount 
Flood control: 
Alhambra Creek $8, 000, 000 
Cucamonga Creek 26, 300, 000 
Feather River, vicinity of 
C oo amet E A SES 940, 000 
Mad River.. - 38, 600, 000 
Sweetwater Rive: - 4,900, 000 
Total, flood control 78, 740, 000 
Total, California 89, 070, 000 


Colorado: Flood control: Bear 
Creek, South Platte River.. 32, 314, 000 
Connecticut: 
Flood control: 
Norwalk River 
Park River 


Total, Connecticut 33, 000, 000 
Delaware: Flood control: Dela- 


WEG’ GONE Dred eee 5, 584, 000 
District of Columbia None 
Florida: 

Navigation: 

Brevard County (beach 

8 er ee 680, 000 
Gulf Intracoastal Water- 

way, St. Marks to Tampa 

POM preity caval ͤ SaS 40, 000, 000 
Miami Harbor 6, 476, 000 

Total, navigation 47. 156, 000 

Flood control: 

Dade County 11, 805, 000 
Hillsborough Bay 9, 909, 000 
Martin County (8, 072, 000) 
Water resources, C. & S. 
NMoridak occnee (58, 182, 000) 
Total, flood control... 21, 714, 000 
ÅS 
Total, Florida 68, 870, 000 
(((( ce apne None 
Hawaii: 
Navigation: Harbors of 
. teos EA 1, 256, 000 
Flood control: Iao Stream_._—1, 660, 000 
Total, Hawaii 2, 916, 000 
FCC SN eee None 
Illinois 
Navigation: Cal-Sag bridges, 
pt. II (See Indiana.) 
Flood control: 
Mississippi River, Cass- 
ville, Wis., to mile 300. 21, 300, 000 
Wabash River. (See In- 
diana.) 
Total, Illinois________ 21, 300, 000 
Indiana: 

Navigation: Cal-Sag bridges, 

Bi Die aan aga aes 33, 265, 000 

Flood control: Wabash 

STT 50, 000, 000 
Total, Indiana 83, 265, 000 
Iowa: 
Flood control: 
Big Sioux, vicinity of Sioux 
213 Meee Se ee 2, 750, 000 
Mississippi River, Cass- 
ville, Wis., to Mile 300. 
CSCO: THRONE) dn inina a 
Nishnabotna River at Ex- 
TTT 2, 040, 000 
Total, Iowa 4. 790, 000 
= 


List of projects by States—Continued 
[Estimated Federal] 
Kentucky: Flood control: Amount 
Southwest Jefferson County- $19, 800, 000 
Total, Kentucky 19, 800, 000 
Louisiana: 
Navigation: 
Atchafalaya River & Bay- 
ous Chene, Boeuf and 
ZW 8, 645, 000 
Mississippi River—Gulf 
Outlet and Michoud Ca- 
FFT 1, 300, 000 
Mississippi River, vicinity 
e 4, 520, 000 
Red River Waterway 50, 000, 000 
Total, Louisan 64, 465, 000 
Manne Hotes. eater ON: None 
r a ee ek None 
Massachusetts 
Navigation: 
Fall River Harbor 8, 762, 000 
Ipswich River 616, 000 
Total, Navigation 9, 378, 000 
Flood control: Charles 
As aS eA eae 18, 620, 000 
Total, Massachusetts... 27, 998, 000 
Michigan: 
Navigation: 
Detroit River, Trenton 
SOUS oo ok et esas 31, 300, 000 
Forestville Harbor 538, 000 
Tawas Bay Harbor 466, 000 
Total, Michigan 32, 304, 000 
Minnesota: Flood control: 
South Branch Wild Rice 
River and Felton Ditch . I. 230, 000 
Total, Minnesota 1, 230, 000 
Mississippi: 
Navigation: Yazoo River... 52, 147, 000 
Flood control: Pascagoula 
River-Tallahala Creek . 16,360,000 
Total, Mississippi 68, 507, 000 
Missouri: 
Flood control: 
Belle Fountain Ditch and 
Drainage District No. 17, 
St. Francis River. (See 
Ar 
Little Blue River, vicini 
of Kansas City 38, 492, 000 
St. Francis River Basin. 
(See Arkansas.) 
BO fs SY g ASMENS None 
Nebraska: Flood control: Pa- 
pillion Creek and tribu- 
«c 26, 800, 000 
A A ai n EA E Eae None 
New Hampshire: Flood con- 
trol: Beaver Dam, Connecti- 
TT 1, 185, 000 
New Jermey...-.-...2-.--..... None 
h 2.2 None 
New York 
Navigation: 
Cattaraugus Creek Har- 
FP 1, 315, 000 
Hamlin Beach State Park. 500, 000 
Hempstead Harbor 703, 000 
Port Jefferson 2, 455, 000 
Wilson Harbor 198, 000 
Total, New Lor 5, 171, 000 


* 
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List of projects by States—Continued 


[Estimated Federal] 
North Carolina: Amount 
Flood control: 
Cape Fear River: 
Randleman -.....----.. $19, 463, 000 
Howards Mill 12, 460, 000 
Total, North Carolina. 31,923, 000 
North Dakota: Flood control: 
Missouri River Bank Stabi- 
ion. csi T 4, 040, 000 
Ohio; 
Flood control: 
Licking Rive 32, 958, 000 
Wabash River. (See In- 
diana.) 
Oklahoma: Navigation: Red 
River Waterway. (See Lou- 
isiana.) 
GG 8 nn iene None 
Fennsylvaniaa None 
Rhode Island; 
Navigation: 
Bristol Harbor 873, 000 
Fall River Harbor. (See 
Massachusetts.) 
South Carolina: Navigation: 
Cooper River-Charleston 
RRO aceasta 35, 381, 000 
South Dakota: Flood control: 
Big Sioux River. (See Iowa.) 
uns ons noe None 
Texas: 
Navigation: 
Mouth of the Colorado 
TT coon coe nee 8, 000, 000 
Red River Waterway. (See 
Louisiana.) 
Corpus Christi Waterway. 19, 042, 000 
Total, navigation 27, 042, 000 
Flood control: 
Aquilla Creek watershed. 23, 612, 000 
Clear Green 12, 600, 000 
Navasota Rive 119, 707, 000 
Pecan Bayou 24, 861, 000 
Texas City and vicinity.. 10,990, 000 
Total, flood control 191, 770, 000 
Total, Texas 218, 812, 000 
Utah: Flood control: Little 
Dell Reservoir 22, 664, 000 
( A None 
Virginia: Flood control: Rap- 
pahannock River (Salem 
Church Reservoir) -....---- 79, 500, 000 
Washington: Navigation: Sno- 
homish River 1, 108, 000 
West usa None 
Wisconsin: 
Flood control: 
Mississippi River-Cassville, 
Wis., to mile 300, Illinois. 
(See Illinois.) 
State Road and Ebner 
Souls 6, 849, 000 
W None 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I yield to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Flood 
Control, the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Jongs]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I shall not report on all of the details 
of the conference agreement since the 
full text of the conference report and 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House appears in House Re- 
port No. 1819 and in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of July 31 beginning on page 
24417, 

There were several differences in the 
Senate and House versions of S. 3710 as 
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that bill passed the two Houses which 
had to be resolved in conference. In al- 
most all cases, the Senate conferees ac- 
cepted the House amendments to the 
original bill. However, the House con- 
ferees had to accept certain items where 
the Senate conferees were adamant. 

Essentially, the Senate insisted on 
three additions to the House version of 
S. 3710. They were: 

First. The addition of a navigation 
project at Port Jefferson Harbor, N.Y., 
at an estimated cost of $2,455,000. The 
project has a good benefit-cost ratio but 
was omitted from the House bill at the 
request of the gentleman from New York 
who represents the district which en- 
compasses the project area. 

Second. The Senate insisted on the 
authorization of the Navasota River 
Basin, Tex., project in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers. This would mean that the 
project for the Millican Dam and Reser- 
voir would be constructed first and that 
some time in or around the year 2010 
Navasota No. 2 Dam and Reservoir would 
be constructed. This resulted in an in- 
crease in the House bill of $64,220,000. 

Third. The Senate insisted that the 
initiation of construction of Big Walnut 
Reservoir be subject to the approval of 
the President. The Senate further in- 
sisted on an additional $12 million au- 
thorization for appropriation for the en- 
tire Wabash River Basin project, which 
includes, in addition to Big Walnut, five 
other segments. 

I am pleased to report that the con- 
ference report was unanimously agreed 
to and signed by the conferees of both 
bodies. 

S. 3710, as originally passed the Sen- 
ate, authorized expenditures in the 
amount of $2,139,334,000. The House 
amendments lowered this total author- 
ization to $1,590,319,000. The conference 
report would raise this authorization to 
$1,669,894,000, or an increase of $79,- 
575,000 over the House version. However, 
this amount is almost $500,000,000 less 
than the original Senate version. 

The bill authorizes a total of 32 naviga- 
tion and beach-erosion projects and 41 
flood control projects. Also, additional 
monetary authorization is provided for 
the continual preservation of 13 river 
basin plans for flood control and related 
purposes. È 

S. 3710 is a comprehensive measure to 
authorize the Corps of Engineers to 
carry forward vital programs for the de- 
velopment and improvement of water- 
ways and harbors as an essential ele- 
ment of the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem, for the protection of lives and prop- 
erty of our citizens against the ravages 
of floodwaters, for the protection of our 
valuable coastal resources from erosion, 
for the generation of low-cost hy- 
droelectric power, for the. develop- 
ment of water supplies of suitable 
quantity and quality to serye our 
Nation’s cities and industries, for the 
conservation and enhancement of fish 
and wildlife resources, for providing in- 
creased opportunities for our citizenry 
to enjoy healthful outdoor recreation op- 
portunities, and, in general, for inducing 
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economic development as a means of en- 
hancing the general welfare. 

This legislation would continue and 
strengthen the civil works program of 
the Corps of Engineers; a program which 
had its beginning in 1824 when Con- 
gress first assigned responsibility to the 
Corps of Engineers for the development 
of our rivers and harbors for navigation. 
In 1936, the program was broadened to 
encompass a nationwide flood control 
program. From time to time, the vari- 
ous navigation and flood control acts 
have been amended to broaden their 
scope and provide needed related work 
and improvements. Today, therefore, 
the civil works program includes vir- 
tually all aspects of water and related 
land resources development. The need 
for comprehensive development of the 
Nation’s river basins has long been es- 
tablished, dating back to the conserva- 
tion crusade led by President Theodore 
Roosevelt, and has had the support of 
many commissions and other similar 
bodies in the ensuing years. 

Planning efforts for water resources 
development must consider not only the 
mushrooming needs of an expanding 
population and economy for water re- 
sources development, but also the more 
intangible needs of preserving and en- 
hancing the environment in which we 
live. The program we have before us 
today is an important step forward in 
that endeavor. I am convinced that the 
projects and studies which would be au- 
thorized by the proposed legislation are 
essential to the continuing economic de- 
velopment of the United States. 

The projects that would be authorized 
by this legislation produce many impor- 
tant values in addition to the large mone- 
tary benefits that have been evaluated to 
justify Federal expenditures. The oppor- 
tunities that the program provides for 
industrial development along navigable 
waterways, changes in land uses, relief 
of unemployment, saving of lives, im- 
provement in health conditions, and the 
economic and social security of urban 
communities and farm areas, further 
enhance its value to the American peo- 
ple. I am convinced that continued and 
accelerated progress is necessary in the 
interest of the national economy and of 
the welfare and well-being of its people. 

One section of the bill which I would 
like to discuss in some detail at this point 
is section 210, which would prohibit the 
collection of entrance or admission fees 
at recreation areas of the Corps of En- 
gineers after March 31, 1970. This provi- 
sion is consistent with Public Law 90- 
401, which amended the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 by re- 
pealing the provisions thereof which re- 
quire payment for the use of Federal 
recreation areas. Although section 210 
would prohibit the charging of entrance 
or admission fees, it would permit the 
collection of user charges for those 
facilities requiring the presence of addi- 
tional personnel and for special services. 

Government personnel administering 
fee programs at these reservoirs are ex- 
pected to take note of the provisions of 
section 210 regarding user fees in general 
at these lakes and reservoirs, and should 
move without delay to eliminate all fees 
in conflict with the provisions stated 
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therein. No fees of any kind should be 
imposed for access to, or use of, water 
areas. Fees should not be imposed for 
access to, or use of, undeveloped or light- 
ly developed shore land, picnic grounds, 
overlook sites, scenic drives, or boat- 
launching ramps where no mechanical 
or hydraulic equipment is provided. 

Fees should be collected, when practi- 
cable, only at highly developed facilities 
on public recreation land areas that re- 
quire continous presence of personnel for 
maintenance and supervision of such fa- 
cilities. Camping areas where attendants 
and utilities are provided and public 
beaches where lifeguards and dressing- 
rooms are provided are examples of such 
highly developed facilities. These provi- 
sions should prevail in determining 
places subject to fee charges at Army 
Engineer reservoir public recreation 
areas in the future. 

At the hearings held by the Public 
Works Committee in both the 89th and 
present Congresses, evidence was pre- 
sented which made it abundantly clear 
that the policy of collecting entrance 
fees at corps recreation areas should be 
abandoned, and the committee has in- 
cluded section 210 in the bill to clarify 
the intent of Congress as to fee collection 
at these areas. 

Among the excellent reasons for asking 
the Congress to enact section 210 are the 
following: 

First. Enactment will enable the Corps 
of Engineers to escape from a dilemma 
which was forced upon it when the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act re- 
quired it to collect fees, but at the same 
time stated that there could be no charge 
for the use of waters. This created a 
problem because the collection of an en- 
trance fee from persons passing through 
a corps recreation area to reach the 
water is tantamount to charging for the 
use of the water. 

Second. Enactment will save the tax- 
payers money, for the cost of collection 
entrance fees at such Federal recreation 
areas is so great that the net revenue is 
insignificant. The Government can save 
money by using other means of collecting 
needed revenues. 

Third. Enactment will increase the use 
of corps recreation areas and thus pro- 
duce real benefits greatly in excess of the 
revenues which the Government now col- 
lects; for the real benefits to the Nation 
stem from the improvement in the physi- 
cal and mental health of the citizens who 
participate in outdoor recreation. The 
Nation should encourage—not discour- 
age—its people to use such recreation 
areas. 

Fourth. In any event, experience has 
demonstrated that the revenues produced 
by collecting entrance fees at such rec- 
reation areas are insignificant compared 
to the expenditures required to achieve 
the goals of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act. It was for this reason 
that Congress found it necessary to enact 
Public Law 90-401 only a few days ago. 

The enactment of section 210 will also 
preclude the collection of annual charges 
for the privilege of installing private 
floating facilities upon the surface of 
corps reservoirs. It is not intended, how- 
ever, to prevent the one-time collection 
of a fee to cover the cost of issuing a 
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permit to a private party wishing to in- 
stall a dock or other floating facility. 
Such a fee, however, must be based on 
the reasonable charge for administrative 
costs involved in permit issuance and 
necessary supervision, and not on any 
concept of land use cost. 

Finally, I would like to clarify one 
additional point. 

Section 210 would not preclude States, 
or other non-Federal public entities, from 
charging for access to recreation areas 
which they may operate and maintain 
on lands adjacent to reservoirs of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

In conclusion, I recommend the ac- 
ceptance of the conference report and 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HARSHA]. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

It is with great pleasure that I rise in 
support of the conference report on the 
Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control 
Act of 1968, S. 3710. It is a particular 
delight to have been associated with the 
preparation of this bill and the confer- 
ence report itself, because in so doing I 
had the great privilege of working with 
some of the most skilled statesmen of 
both bodies. 

This was a particularly difficult bill 
because of its scope and complexity. 

We owe a great debt to the skill, the 
patience, and ability of the chairmen of 
the two subcommittees, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK], and the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Jones]; 
also to the gentleman from California, 
{Mr. Crausen], who served so diligently 
as ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Flood Control. In addition, 
I should like to invite the attention of 
the Members to the magnificent leader- 
ship provided by the gentleman from 
Florida, the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Public Works [Mr. 
CraMER], and the chairman of that com- 
mittee [Mr. FALLON], and to the able as- 
sistance of Mr. Epmunpson. In fact, all 
the members of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works are to be complimented on the 
diligence and dedication to service that 
they displayed during the preparation of 
this bill. Moreover, I feel it my privilege 
to compliment the high-minded attitude 
and the spirit of cooperation with which 
the members of the other body agreed 
with this conference report. 

In essence, there are but a few differ- 
ences between the bill as agreed to in 
the conference and the bill as passed by 
the House. One addition to the House 
passed bill is a navigation project at 
Port Jefferson Harbor, N.Y., at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,455,000. 

A major recession by the other body 
concerned the project for Devil’s Jumps 
Dam and Reservoir, Big South Fork of 
the Cumberland River. The Senate bill 
authorized the project at an estimated 
cost of $151,000,000. The conference sub- 
stitute directs that a study be made by 
the Chief of Engineers as to the feasibil- 
ity of the project. The Chief of Engi- 
neers and the Secretaries of Interior 
and Agriculture are to review and pre- 
pare such alternative plans as they 
determine feasible. The report of their 
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findings is to be submitted to Congress 
not later than December 31, 1969. 

No construction of either the pres- 
ently reported project or any alternate 
thereto is to be initiated until reports 
are made and the projects are approved 
by Congress. 

The House-passed bill authorized the 
Wabash River Basin project but speci- 
fically authorized only $37,100,000 for 
construction of the Big Walnut Reser- 
voir. The Senate bill authorized the en- 
tire project, except the Big Walnut Res- 
ervoir, at an estimated cost of $115,740,- 
000. The conference substitute authorized 
the entire project, including the Big 
Walnut Reservoir, but it provides that 
the Big Walnut Reservoir will not be 
constructed until the President shall 
have approved the beginning of con- 
struction. The conference substitute au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $50,C00,000 
for initiation of partial accomplishment 
of the project. 

The other major concession was the 
change in the Navasota River Basin 
project. This change added some $64 
million to the total cost of the project; 
however $60 million of this authoriza- 
tion will not be utilized until the year 
2000 A.D. It was authorized in the con- 
ference agreement substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. Speaker, there were some 44 dif- 
ferences between the House version and 
that passed by the other body. The other 
body receded on some 34 of these, the 
House on one, and eight or nine were 
compromised with amendments. I feel 
the House conferees can reliably say we 
bring you a conference report that rep- 
resents about 95 percent of the original 
House version of this legislation. 

As the gentleman from Oklahoma has 
pointed out, the conference substitute 
authorizes some $1,669,894,000 in ex- 
penditures; however, it is $469,440,000 
less than the Senate-passed bill. So we 
bring to you a bill with considerable 
savings in it, none of which will affect 
this year’s budget. Also, I might add 
that not one project was deleted from 
the original House version. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend the pas- 
sage of this conference report. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the con- 
ference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may have 5 legislative 
days in which to revise and extend their 
remarks on the conference report just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATIONS FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: Please accept my resig- 
nation from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, effective July 31, 1968. 

With kind regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Cecin R. KING, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
resignation will be accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1968. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I hereby submit my 
resignation as a member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, to take effect imme- 
diately. 

GEORGE M. RHODES. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, due 
to an urgent matter arising in my office, 
I was delayed in getting to the floor of 
the House and was unable to qualify on 
the vote on the rule providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 17126, the exten- 
sion of the Food and Agricultural Act of 
1965. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
“yea” on rollcall No. 236. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to advise the House that tomorrow 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy] will seek to bring up under unan- 
imous-consent request the bill (S. 3865) 
to clarify the status of National Guard 
technicians, and for other purposes, and 
also to advise the House that the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mutts], 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, may seek to bring up under 
unanimous-consent request the bill 
(H.R. 18985) to amend the Revenue Ex- 
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penditure and Control Act of 1968 to 
provide approval of 14,000 additional ap- 
pointments. 


THE FATE OF THE U.S. S. “PUEBLO” 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I had the exceptional privilege 
of meeting the wife of the captain of 
the U.S.S. Pueblo, Mrs. Lloyd M. Bucher, 
here in Washington along with 60 other 
Members of the House and Senate. 

In conferring with Mrs. Bucher, I 
found her to be a very sincere and dedi- 
cated lady who is doing everything pos- 
sible to give comfort and encouragement 
to the families of other Pueblo crew- 
members, and to draw national atten- 
tion to the human aspects of this humil- 
iating affair. 

Certainly, this great and courageous 
wife and mother is doing her part to bol- 
ster the morale of all families concerned, 
and I commend her highly for her spirit 
and determination to keep faith with 
her husband and the members of the 
crew of the Pueblo. 

Several of the crewmen who were hi- 
jacked and are now held captive in North 
Korea are from my congressional district 
in California. When the members of the 
Pueblo crew were identified, I made con- 
tact with their families and attempted 
to advise them of what was happening 
after conferring with officials in the 
State Department. 

After 6 months of negotiations, how- 
ever, and following the 19th meeting be- 
tween United States and North Korean 
negotiators, we are advised that no 
progress has been made so far toward 
gaining release of the men. As inaction 
apparently contributed to the capture 
of the Pueblo, so, it seems, ineptness and 
indecision have marked the adminis- 
tration’s efforts to negotiate effectively 
with North Korea. 

Today, 82 members of the U.S. Navy 
languish in Communist captivity in 
North Korea and one is listed as dead. 
North Korea’s military attaché in Mos- 
cow warns that unless Washington apolo- 
gizes for their crimes and the crimes 
of the Pueblo crew and promises never 
to do it again—the crew will never be 
returned. 

Because of administration miscalcula- 
tion, mishandling, and misinformation 
regarding the Pueblo, we now learn that 
even Cambodia has captured a U.S. Navy 
landing craft and its crew and is consid- 
ering putting them on trial or bartering 
them for tractors and machinery. 

There can be little doubt, Mr. Speaker, 
that these “skyjackings” and hijackings 
are part of Moscow’s continuing efforts 
to embarrass the United States. 

In addition, we must be alert to Mos- 
cow’s past attempts to meddle in 
America’s domestic politics, as was dem- 
onstrated in the case of the U-2 incident 
and the subsequent release of pilot Gary 
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Powers coincidental with our presidential 
election here at home in 1960. 

Is this another case where Moscow and 
her Communist puppets are meddling in 
U.S. politics? Frankly, the American peo- 
ple, like myself, are sick and tired of 
these “comrades” getting away with 
these election-year propaganda piracy 
practices. 

What bothers me and most Americans, 
however, is the way in which this coun- 
try reacts to these overt and flagrant 
acts of aggression. I believe the seizure 
of the Pueblo is unacceptable and in- 
tolerable, and I am determined to remain 
a “bur in this administration’s saddle 
blanket” and not let this matter rest un- 
less and until it is resolved. While I rep- 
resent just one voice in the Congress, and 
realize that only executive action can 
prevent another Pueblo incident, I ser- 
iously question if this is the way a coun- 
try keeps faith with those who risk their 
lives to serve in the Armed Forces. 

The American people and those crew- 
men now being held captive under the 
threat of death have waited for 6 long 
months. Our patience is growing thin and 
America’s prestige at home and abroad 
is at a new low. In my judgment, it is 
pure folly to accept this prostitution of 
American sovereignty by a fifth-rate 
Communist puppet. The contest for the 
leadership of the world community is a 
test of strength and history proves there 
is no strength in appeasement. 

If, in the final analysis, this adminis- 
tration is waiting for a politically oppor- 
tune time to extend an abject apology to 
North Korea to gain release of the 82 
crewmen, then I submit that the cry 
“Remember the Pueblo” will long be re- 
membered as one of the most shameful 
and humiliating episodes in American 
history. 

I hope and pray this is not the case. 


MESSAGE FROM DIRECTOR OF THE 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE OF ISRAEL 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Director 
of the President’s Office of the State of 
Israel: 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF ISRAEL, 

Jerusalem, July 26, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: President 
Shazar has asked me to convey to you, and 
through you to the members of the House 
of Representatives of the Ninetieth Congress, 
his very great appreciation of the congratula- 
tory Resolution adopted by the House on 
May 2, 1968, the twentieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the State of Israel. 

For himself and for the people of Israel, 
the President wishes to reiterate grateful 
awareness of the understanding and support 
so consistently shown to Israel by the House 
and not least by yourself. He joins you, in- 
deed, in “the hope that the nations of the 
Near East may soon meet, as neighbors, in 
negotiations which will lead to peace, eco- 
nomic and cultural cooperation, and which 
will bring stability and progress to the Near 
East to the benefit of all the peoples of the 
region”. 

Sincerely, 
GIDEON SHOMRON, 
Director of the President's Office. 
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CONGRESSMAN WHALEN ASKS THE 
PRESIDENT TO DIRECT THE NLRB 
TO GIVE THE NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER CO. UNION REPRE- 
SENTATION CASE TOP PRIORITY 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday, I outlined how the National 
Labor Relations Board has shown in- 
credible ineptness and unbelievable 
bungling in its handling of a union repre- 
sentation case concerning National Cash 
Register Co. employees in my district. 

I wish to inform the Members of the 
House that I now have taken a further 
step. I have asked the President to direct 
the NLRB and its trial examiner to give 
this case top priority over all others. I 
include below a copy of that letter to 
the President. 

I also insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Dayton, Ohio, Journal Herald, 
which appeared in the Monday, July 29, 
1968, edition. The editorial is entitled 
“National Molasses” and provides an 
astute analysis of this situation which 
continues to inflict economic hardship 
on 14,000 Dayton area families because 
of the foot-dragging of the NLRB. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 25, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The enclosed re- 
marks, which appeared in the July 24, 1968, 
issue of the Congressional Record, deline- 
ate the incredible bungling of the National 
Labor Relations Board in connection with 
its conduct of the January 19, 1968, collective 
bargaining election for National Cash Reg- 
ister Company employees. 

Inasmuch as the National Labor Relations 
Board comes within the province of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, I urge you, Mr. President, to 
direct the Board and its Trial Examiner to 
give the National Cash Register case top 
priority over all others now pending before 
that body. Since the facts indicate that the 
Board, and not the Company and the three 
competing unions, is responsible for the long 
delays which have occurred in the process- 
ing of this election, the Board, in my opinion, 
has an obligation to the Dayton com- 
munity to expedite its consideration of the 
National Cash Register case. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES W. WHALEN, JT., 
Member of Congress. 


NATIONAL MOLASSES 


The National Labor Relations Board's 
(NLRB) involvement in the dispute over 
which union will represent the National 
Cash Register’s 14,000 production and main- 
tenance employes has almost been more trou- 
ble than its worth. It illustrates the need 
for NLRB reform. 

First the board announced the results of 
an election it held to decide which of the 
four unions would represent the employes. 
That was Jan. 19. On Jan. 26, the regional 
NLRB office said the count was wrong and 
changed it. 

On March 11, the regional director re- 
ported to the national office on the election 
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and recommended a new election. One month 
later the national board called for a hearing 
to decide if a new election were needed. That 
was April 10. One month later, a two-week 
hearing was started. 

A month after the hearing ended, inter- 
ested parties filed briefs with the NLRB. An 
NLRB examiner is now poring over the briefs 
and testimony to prepare a recommendation 
for the national board. He hopes it will be 
ready by early August. 

No one knows when the board decision will 
come or how long prospective appeals will 
take. 

For bungling and delay this case surely 
wins first prize. 

In so serious a matter as the election of a 
President of the United States rulings on the 
validity of a ballot can be made by a county 
elections board. Such boards also can pro- 
duce clerks capable of adding up the totals 
correctly. It is absurd—maybe required by 
law but still absurd—that a decision on so 
simple a matter as the NCR vote should go 
to Washington at all. It is worse that deci- 
sion drags on and on. Maybe NLRB needs a 
general overhaul. 


ADM. JACK DORSEY CLOSES DIS- 
TINGUISHED NAVAL CAREER 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished naval career comes to a close 
this month with the retirement of Rear 
Adm. Jack Sidney Dorsey, the comman- 
dant of the Sixth Naval District, who 
has had his headquarters in Charleston, 
S.C. 

Since 1965, Admiral Dorsey has worn 
two hats, also serving as commander, 
Charleston Naval Base. 

Admiral Dorsey’s retirement brings to 
an end an outstanding career that ac- 
tually began 45 years ago. 

Jack Dorsey joined the U.S. Navy as 
an enlisted man in July 1923, attended 
electricians school at Hampton Roads, 
Va., then served 2 years at sea aboard 
the destroyer Reuben James. 

Students of naval history will remem- 
ber that Reuben James was the ship 
which was sunk by German U-boats be- 
fore the start of World War II and is 
the subject of a well-known folk song 
which begins: 

What were their names? What were their 
names? 


Did you have a friend on the good Reuben 
James? 


The young sailor, Jack Dorsey, was 
discharged in 1926 and received a Pres- 
idential appointment to the U.S. Naval 
Academy. He was commissioned an en- 
sign in June of 1930. 

He served at sea as an officer aboard 
the battleship Colorado and then re- 
ceived flight training in Pensacola, Fla., 
being designated a naval aviator in 1932. 
Prewar seaduty assignments took him to 
the old U.S.S. Langley and the carrier 
Ranger and to the U.S.S. McCormack 
where he served as first lieutenant and 
torpedo officer. 

From 1938 to 1940, he served as a 
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communication officer for Cruiser Di- 
vision 6 in Hawaii, and in the early days 
of World War II had duty aboard the 
U.S. S. Pruitt in the Pacific. He was 
aboard the ship at Pearl Harbor in De- 
cember 1941. During the war he com- 
manded the U.S.S. Chandler and Mine 
Division 5 operating in the Aleutians. As 
the war came to a close, he was serving 
on the joint staff in Okinawa. 

It was on the orders of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur that he was awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal for meritorious serv- 
ice in the Okinawa assignment. 

His postwar service took him to a vari- 
ety of duties, principally in communica- 
tions assignments, and his sea commands 
included Destroyer Division 142, the 
U.S.S. Marquette, and Destroyer Squad- 
ron 36. In 1958, he became the Deputy 
Director of the Joint Staff, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, for communications and elec- 
tronics. It was in 1958 that he was ele- 
vated to the rank of rear admiral. 

Admiral Dorsey first got acquainted 
with Charleston in 1960 when he took 
command of the Destroyer Flotilla 6, 
with additional duties as commander, 
Destroyer Force Atlantic. It was love at 
first sight on both his part and Charles- 
ton’s. 

In 1962, he was made commander, 
Naval Base, Newport, RI, and a 
year later became Deputy Director for 
Communications, Satellite Project Of- 
fice, Defense Communications Agency. 
He later served as Chief of Staff of 
the Agency before returning to Charl- 
eston in 1965 as commandant of the 6th 
Naval District. 

I am sure I speak for all of Charleston 
when I-say we wish Jack Dorsey and his 
lovely wife, Marie, happiness and con- 
tentment as they enter retirement and a 
very well-earned rest. We are proud of 
Jack Dorsey in Charleston, and his coun- 
try should be proud of him too. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
CHANGE THE TITLE OF THE OF- 
FICE OF “ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL” TO “SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE CAPITOL BUILDING AND 
GROUNDS” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI). Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KUPFERMAN] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a bill to change the 
title of the Architect of the Capitol“ to 
“Superintendent of the Capitol Building 
and Grounds.” This action should have 
been taken long ago. The title “Archi- 
tect of the Capitol” is misleading and 
erroneous. 

The person presently occupying this 
Office, Mr. J. George Stewart, is not an 
architect, nor has he had professional 
training as such. This situation should 
be corrected by changing the title to the 
properly descriptive “Superintendent of 
the Capitol Building and Grounds.” 

The first Architect of the Capitol was 
appointed in 1793 by President George 
Washington. Originally, the duties of the 
Architect of the Capitol were to plan and 
construct the Capitol Building, and later, 
to supervise its care and maintenance. 
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Permanent authority for the care and 
maintenance of the Capitol Building in 
the Office of Architect of the Capitol is 
provided by the act of August 15, 1876 
(19 Stat. 147; 40 U.S.C, 162-163). 

Acting as an agent of Congress, the 
Architect of the Capitol traditionally has 
been, and now is, responsible for the 
structural and mechanical care of the 
U.S. Capitol Building; care, mainte- 
nance, and improvement of the Capitol 
Grounds; structural and mechanical care 
of the Library of Congress buildings and 
the U.S. Supreme Court Building; and 
the operation of the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives restaurants. 

In addition to these activities, the 
Capitol Architect has the following 
duties and responsibilities: Structural, 
mechanical, and domestic care and 
maintenance of the House office build- 
ings; care, maintenance, and operation 
of the Capitol powerplant, under the di- 
rection and approval of the House Office 
Building Commission; structural, me- 
chanical, and domestic care and mainte- 
nance of the Senate office buildings, 
subject to the approval of the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion; jurisdiction and control of the 
garages of the House and the Senate, 
subject to the joint action of the Vice 
President of the United States and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
(U.S. Government Organizational Man- 
ual, Architect of the Capitol, pp. 31-32 
(1966-67) ). 

The Capitol Architect also is responsi- 
ble for planning and construction of ad- 
ditional buildings and improvements 
committed to his care by Congress, Cur- 
rent projects include extension, recon- 
struction, alteration, and improvement 
of the U.S. Capitol, construction and 
equipment of an additional office build- 
ing for the House of Representatives, 
preliminary plans for the construction of 
the Library of Congress, James Madison 
Memorial Building, and expansion of the 
facilities of the Capitol powerplant. 

Use of the title “Superintendent of the 
Capitol Building and Grounds” is not 
without precedent. This was the title in 
use from February 14, 1902, to March 3, 
1921. The original title, Architect of the 
Capitol, was changed to conform the 
title of the office to its duties. Unfortu- 
nately, on March 3, 1921, the Legisla- 
tive, Executive, and Judicial Appropria- 
tion Act (ch. 124, § 1, 41 Stat. 1291, 40 
U.S.C. 1) contained a provision for 
changing the title back to Architect of 
the Capitol.” This was so, even though 
the duties of the office continued to be 
consistent with those of the Superin- 
tendent of the Capitol Building and 
Grounds. While the Congress had no 
business changing the title back to its 
original form, there is, at the present 
time, good reason to return to the use of 
the 1902 title, Superintendent of the 
Capitol Building and Grounds.” For one 
thing, it describes this job accurately. 
Thus, the false impression that the pres- 
ent “Architect” is indeed a professionally 
trained architect will be cleared up. The 
fact that Mr. Stewart is not an architect 
is no secret. 

During the recent controversy over the 
proposed plan to extend the west front 
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of the Capitol Building, it became evi- 
dent that the public was confused by the 
fact that Mr. Stewart, although not an 
architect, bore the title—see New York 
Times, July 11, 1966, page 15. 

On June 26, 1966, in an editorial en- 
titled Farewell to the Capitol,” the New 
York Times called for overdue correction 
in the form of legislative action, “in- 
cluding reorganization of the Office of 
the Architect of the Capitol and a re- 
quirement that buildings be submitted to 
the Fine Arts Commission, like all other 
public buildings.” 

Criticism of the Capitol Architect has 
come from many sources over a long pe- 
riod of time. Most recently, the proposed 
extension of the west front has brought 
outraged cries from the Federal Fine Arts 
Commission, the American Institute of 
Architects, the National Landmarks 
Committee, and others—New York 
Times, July 11, 1966. Among other things, 
Mr. Stewart has been criticized for fail- 
ing to consult with other architects and 
planners, and for not accepting architec- 
tural bids on projects. 

Mr. George Lardner, Jr., wrote in an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post, July 13, 1966, that— 

Stewart, a former Delaware Congressman 
with no training in architecture, just keeps 
on building—with practically the same Con- 
gressional authorization Rayburn (late 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn) armed 
him with 11 years ago, and with practically 
the same set of hired architects. 


Mr. Lardner went on to say: 


Appointed by President Eisenhower in 
1954, Stewart and the architects working for 
him have supervised the spending of more 
than $200 million. They're still going strong 
with a $100 million plus more Capitol Hill 
projects in the works.. . . The Madison Me- 
morial Library, authorized last year—despite 
bitter complaints about architectural trends 
on the Hill—would cost another $75 million 
. . Stewart bypassed a Congressional direc- 
tive to consult with a committee headed by 
the American Institute of Architects on the 
Madison Library when he picked DeWitt, 
Hardison, Poor, Swanke, Shelton and Almond 
(firm of architects selected for the remodel- 
ing of the old Senate and Supreme Court 
Chambers, and for the west front extension 
and Madison Memorial Library. .. . He was 
approached by some 20 architectural firms 
who wanted to bid on the Madison Library 
job. A major factor in choosing the same 
group was their “highly satisfactory service 
on the east front extension” Stewart said. 


Mr. Lardner reports that to his critics 
Mr. Stewart replied that the classical 
architecture wanted for Capitol Hill is 
going out of style. 


That kind of architecture is not being 
taught today— 


Stewart said: 


We have got to get men who have had 
experience. 


Mr. William Walton, Chairman of the 
Fine Arts Commission, and others have 
raised some questions concerning the 
artistic merit of some of the work of the 
architects presently employed by Mr. 
Stewart. Mr. Walton has said: 

The quality of their design is well known. 
It’s shown in the Rayburn Building. Inside 
(the west front) it will be another Rayburn 
Building. Modern Mausoleum architecture. 
The same brass fixtures. 
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It is not my purpose here to consider 
the merits of the controversy over the 
west end extension of the Capitol, al- 
though I am opposed to the extension. 
Actually, criticism regarding Mr. Stew- 
art’s decisions in this regard are not 
relevant to the point of whether he 
should be called Architect of the Capitol. 

On the other hand, so long as the im- 
pression exists that Mr. Stewart is an 
architect, when he makes decisions as to 
current architectural thought and style, 
he should have the benefit of the training 
and expertise of an architect. 

The New York Times, in its editorial 
of Friday, July 19, which I append there- 
to, supports Senate Joint Resolution 74, 
now before the House Public Works 
Committee, which “would require prep- 
aration and periodic review of a com- 
prehensive plan for the Capitol grounds 
by an outside firm in consultation with 
the National Capitol Planning Commis- 
sion, and the selection of architects by 
a committee including representatives of 
Congress, the Planning Commission, the 
Fine Arts Commission and the architec- 
ture profession.” 

Without regard to other suggestions, 
remedial legislation is needed to remove 
the ambiguity which exists because of 
the title “Office of Architect of the Cap- 
itol.” Confusion and misunderstanding 
concerning the nature and scope of the 
work of this office should be cleared up. 
We should start by restoring to the office 
the former title “Superintendent of 
Capitol Building and Grounds.“ 

[From the New York Times, July 19, 1968] 
THE EMPEROR OF CAPITOL HILL 

If all goes according to schedule, the 
current Senate-passed resolution before the 
House Public Works Committee that would 
authorize proper selection of architects for 
construction on Capitol Hill will never see 
the light of day. Since every previous effort 
to reform or modify the procedures of the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol have 
met a similar fate, this is no great surprise. 
If the bill quietly dies, it will be the way 
a lot of people on Capitol Hill want it, for the 
obvious reason that they like things exactly 
as they are. 

There are a number of members of Con- 
gress who like the fact that they can build 
whatever they want for themselves on one 
of the national capital’s great public sites 
without any required review or publication 
of designs or plans. There are others who 
like what they have built, notably the ele- 
phantine $100 million-plus Rayburn Office 
Building, unmatched for size, cost, banality 
and desecration of the urban scene ‘since 
the Victor Emmanuel monument was erected 
in Rome. They will probably also like the 
next item on the Architect of the Capitol’s 
agenda, a $75 million monumental outrage 
in the same genre, the Madison Library, not 
to mention the proposed further mutila- 
tion of the Capitol itself. 

There are people who like the construction 
and supply contracts for anything from mil- 
lions of tons of mis-applied marble to a 
few dozen office refrigerators—all with neat 
distribution possibilities according to politi- 
cal geography. There are a few architects 
who like the equally parochial distribution 
of jobs. 

According to a recent statement by the 
American Institute of Architects, a group 
traditionally loath to step on one anothers’ 


toes or jobs, the way these immense com- 
missions are handed out is “not in the na- 


tional interest.” This includes the appoint- 
ment and reappointment of a small clique 
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of palace favorites, without public notifica- 
tion of projects to encourage consideration 
of other qualified firms. It is a somnolent, 
closed club, The man who likes it most of 
all is J. George Stewart, the 78-year old Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, who gives out the con- 
tracts, runs the show, is not and never was 
an architect. 

The bill that the House Public Works 
Committee is not going to vote on would 
require preparation and periodic review of a 
comprehensive plan for the Capitol grounds 
by an outside firm in consultation with the 
National Capitol Planning Commission, and 
the selection of architects by a committee in- 
cluding representatives of Congress, the 
Planning Commission, the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion and the architecture profession. 

As it stands now, Mr. Stewart doesn’t even 
have to say Good Morning to any of them. 
No one can blame him for not wanting to 
give up his kingdom. Louis XVI didn't want 
a revolution. But absolutism has never been 
proven to be in the public interest and 
neither is what has been constructed on 
Capitol Hill. 


ACTION AGAINST RURAL POVERTY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, rural pov- 
erty is one of the major problems of the 
American countryside today. The 1960 
census indicated that 17.4 million rural 
people were living in poverty. This means 
they had incomes of less than $3,000 a 
year. About 12 million were white and 
over 4 million Negro. Many are chroni- 
cally poor. This poverty can be attributed 
to unemployment and underemployment. 
Rural unemployment, for example, is 
sometimes as high as 18 percent of the 
rural work force. Moving to the cities 
will not automatically provide jobs for 
these people, because many of them sim- 
ply do not have the skills necessary to 
find and hold employment in the urban 
areas. 

Incidence of poverty decreases as the 
level of education for each family head 
increases. This is demonstrated by the 
fact that of all U.S. families, only 8 per- 
cent of the family heads who had com- 
pleted 12 years of school or more repre- 
sent families with net cash incomes 
under $3,000. Contrast this with the fact 
that 35 percent of families whose head 
had completed 8 years or less of school- 
ing had net cash incomes of less than 
$3,000. In depressed rural areas, the edu- 
cational level of the family head and 
members of his family is almost always 
low. 

One out of every four farmowners live 
in a substandard house compared with 
one in every 12 urban homeowners. In 
1960, two out of every five farm homes 
and more than one out of four other 
nonfarm rural houses had no access to 
either a public sewerage system or a sep- 
tic tank. Thousands of rural communi- 
ties lack a central water supply. 

“Preliminary Estimates of the Farm 
Population of the United States, 1967,” 
a joint release by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, un- 
der date of April 2, 1968, recently caught 
my attention. It indicated as a prelimi- 
nary estimate that there were 10,817,000 
persons on farms in the United States 
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as an average for the 12-month period 
centering on April 1967. The total was 
some 778,000 lower than a year earlier. 
This was an enormous mass movement, 
an exodus without precedent. It repre- 
sents a flow to urban metropolitan areas 
and to the more rural cities that is 
rapidly changing our Nation in funda- 
mental ways. 

To look at it another way, about 5.5 
percent of our total population was stil 
living on farms, or one person in 18. 
Since 1960, whereas the total population 
is estimated to have increased by 18.1 
million persons, the farm population is 
estimated to have declined by 4.8 mil- 
lion persons, an annual average decline 
of about 5.3 percent. The nonwhite farm 
population, which was estimated as 12 
percent of the 1967 total, continued to 
decline at a much faster rate than the 
white. For the 7-year period of 1960 to 
1967, the white and nonwhite portions 
of the farm population had an annual 
average decline of about 4.5 and 10 per- 
cent, respectively. 

The end of this mass migration is not 
yet in sight. Clearly, there are hundreds 
of thousands more who may fiee the 
countryside and almost certainly will do 
so if more adequate opportunities do not 
become available there. We hear that 
70 percent of the population is now living 
in cities, involving about 1 percent of 
the total area of our country. Some es- 
timate that the number of farms may 
drop to about 1,000,000 from the present 
3,000,000. John Fischer, in the January 
1968 issue of Harpers magazine, says: 

What is happening, essentially, is one of 
the great migrations of history. It is com- 
parable to the invasion of the Roman em- 
pire by the Goths; and the results are, in 
some ways, quite similar. During the last 
fifteen years, roughly ten million people 
meh moved from rural areas into the big 
cities. 

The woes of the cities almost certainly are 
insoluble, therefore, so long as they continue 
to import poverty on an unlimited basis. 
Their only apparent hope of salvation is, 
first of all, to halt the stream of migration 
and then, eventually, to reverse the flow. 


There is more than a suggestion that 
the continuing inflow of rural migrants, 
ill prepared for living and working in 
urban areas, contributes to the problems 
of those areas, perhaps actually prevents 
the attempted solutions ever catching up 
with the growing problems. More of us 
now think that remedial attention to 
urban problems, if it is ever to be suc- 
cessful, must involve the rural- root areas 
as well as the urban-climax areas. Not 
without some justification, some ob- 
servers have considered that recent city 
riots have focused new attention on rural 
problems and have made it imperative to 
develop new rural opportunities which 
will slow the migration, or actually re- 
verse it. 

A few have even suggested that the 
only real solution to the problems of the 
big-city ghetto is its destruction by dis- 
persal into new, smaller, model living 
and working cities. Whereas antimigra- 
tion restrictions probably at best could 
have only a limited effect on present ex- 
plosive conditions in northern ghettos, 
it does appear that rural industrial de- 
velopment could make a big and rather 
prompt contribution to alleviating the 
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problems of the rural areas and of the 
big cities as well. It is estimated that 
some 600,000 new jobs a year in rural 
areas would be required to reverse the 
flow of people from the countryside. 

It must not be thought that the pro- 
vision of greater opportunity in farm and 
rural communities has been thought of 
and attempted in some degree only now. 
As long ago as the early 1940’s, the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, as part 
of its study of industrial location and 
national policy, summarized what was 
then known about the degree and effects 
of ruralization of industry and suggested 
an experimental program involving 
moderate financing. The Farmers Home 
Administration, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the private utilities, and the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
made the point over the years, not only 
of encouragaing the development of in- 
dustries and job opportunities in the 
areas they serviced, but of providing 
associated amenities including the satis- 
factions of farmownership, of available 
electric power for residential and indus- 
trial use, and recreational opportunities 
which make the farm, rural and village 
areas a more pleasant place in which to 
live, rear children, et cetera. Later, the 
Office of Area Development over a period 
of years worked with other Federal agen- 
cies, as well as with State and local orga- 
nizations in counties with substantial un- 
employment, to create job opportunities 
and secure expansion of industrialization. 
In some degree this work has continued 
under the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration. I would have you note that 
these area activities and actions have not 
introduced a rural bias, rather they have 
alleviated to some slight degree an urban 
bias, largely unintended, which has been 
allowed to develop in our economy. 
President Eisenhower, in his special mes- 
sage on agriculture of January 11, 1954, 
had much to say about it. In 1956, a 
Republican administration launched the 
rural development program, the first co- 
ordinated assault on this program. 

The present administration has been 
largely unsuccessful in alleviating rural 
poverty so as to discourage migration to 
the urban center. At the outset it should 
be recognized that the percentage of 
rural Americans living in poverty con- 
ditions is significantly greater than the 
percentage of rural citizens in the popu- 
lation as a whole. While rural residents 
account for 29.1 percent of the total pop- 
ulation, they represent 43 percent of the 
poor population. 

The present war on poverty is failing 
to make any appreciable impact on the 
problems of rural poverty. When it began, 
the large urban areas with their experi- 
ence in seeking Government funds were 
able to organize and move quickly, and 
thus these programs used up a lion’s 
share of available funds. Three years 
after, we find almost every rural county 
with concentrated poverty“ covered by 
a community action agency, and ready, 
willing, and asking for funds for their 
programs. A glance at the record shows 
that in fiscal 1966 only 15 percent of all 
poverty funds went to the rural areas. In 
fiscal 1967, Mr. Shriver testified that 33 
percent of their funds went to the rural 
areas. OEO’s proposals would have al- 
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lotted only 35 percent of the fiscal 1968 
appropriation for rural use, based upon 
the request for $2,060,000 which they did 
not get. With the funding maintained 
at the 1967 level and the Presidential re- 
allocation in funds to adult work train- 
ing programs for the urban slums, it is 
highly unlikely that the rural areas re- 
tained even as high a percentage as in 
1967. Of 680,000 youngsters in Headstart 
classes last summer, only 169,000 lived in 
rural areas. To date, OEO job programs 
have trained 243,000, but only 49,000 
were from rural communities. Its legal 
assistance program has reached 225,000 
poor clients, but only 41,000 were rural. 
A study into funding of various States 
and cities reveals that Chicago and sur- 
rounding Cook County, II., with a poor 
population of 513,328 received total com- 
munity action funds for fiscal year 1967 
of $988,000, almost the same amount— 
$31,366,000—by the combined States of 
Indiana, Arkansas, Maine, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and North Dakota with a com- 
bined poor population of 2,444,300, al- 
most five times greater than Cook 
County. Republican efforts in committee 
and on the floor of the House to earmark 
a percentage of community action pro- 
grams funds for rural programs was re- 
jected by the Democratic majority. 

My bill has as its purpose the attrac- 
tion of new job-producing industrial and 
commercial establishments to rural areas 
so as more fully and effectively to utilize 
the human and natural resources of 
rural America, slow the migration from 
rural areas due to lack of economic op- 
portunity and thereby reduce population 
pressures in urban centers resulting from 
such forced migration. 

To qualify for the incentives, the in- 
dustry must be located in a county which 
does not have a city with a population 
in excess of 50,000. At least 15 percent of 
the families in the county must have in- 
comes of under $3,000 or employment 
must have declined at an annual rate of 
more than 5 percent during the last 
5-year period. The enterprise must cre- 
ate at least 10 new jobs at the begin- 
ning of the operation and show a rea- 
sonable ratio between capital invested 
and jobs created. At least 50 percent of 
the original work force must consist of 
heads of families with family income of 
less than $3,000 per year, or single indi- 
viduals having income of less than $1,800 
per year. There is special consideration 
for persons who have completed more 
than 1 year active duty in the armed 
services or in the Job Corps within the 
preceding 2 years. 

Several tax incentives for industries 
meeting the eligibility requirements are 
available for a 10-year period from the 
date of enactment. The normal invest- 
ment credit on machinery would be dou- 
bled from 7 to 14 percent. A 7-percent 
investment credit in the cost of the build- 
ing in which the business is located would 
be allowed. Accelerated depreciation on 
machinery and equipment would be in- 
creased. A deduction of 125 percent for 
salaries and wages paid to low-income 
persons hired would be permitted for a 
period of 3 years. There are carryback, 
carry forward, and carryover tax pro- 
visions which will attract would-be 
industrialists. 
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The larger urban centers in the United 
States—New York, Chicago, Los An- 
geles—have grown almost beyond hu- 
man organizing capacity. It never oc- 
curred to us, as former Ambassador 
George Kennan said recently at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., that there could be a 
limit to how many people we could crowd 
into the great cities. 

One wonders whether this urban mi- 
gration is irreversible, whether it may be 
possible to create economic opportuni- 
ties in small towns and cities where there 
are space and land and fresh air, where 
building costs are moderate, and people 
can still live in some harmony with nat- 
ural surroundings. 

The technology of modern agriculture 
inevitably will continue to reduce farm 
employment. However, we have scarcely 
begun to consider the possibilities of in- 
dustrial decentralization which would 
make it possible for people to earn a liv- 
ing in the still human environments of 
smalltown America. Through the bill I 
have introduced, the Federal Govern- 
ment can help to provide the incentive 
for the needed decentralization of 
industry. 

Its immediate cost in terms of tax de- 
ductions will, I predict, soon be more 
than offset by reduced welfare cost and 
expanded economic growth. 

Rural poverty is a matter of high, even 
crucial, importance. We have thought 
about it, researched it, and talked about 
it long enough. It is time for positive 
action. 


HUNGER IN AMERICA? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI). Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. GONZALEZ], is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on May 
21 and several dates thereafter the CBS 
television network broadcast a program 
titled “Hunger in America.” This pro- 
gram purported to reveal the extent of 
hunger in this country and went on to 
deplore the lack of action to combat the 
problems portrayed. Since that time the 
network has editorially repeated its 
charges. Yet the evidence is that the 
documentary was more dramatic than it 
was factual, and close examination shows 
that the San Antonio segment was dis- 
torted, inaccurate, and in important in- 
stances, not truthful. I do not say that 
CBS has deliberately broadcast false- 
hoods, but it has broadcast a program 
that is far from responsible and far from 
accurate. 

“Hunger in America“ opened with 
what surely must be one of the most 
shocking scenes ever presented on tele- 
vision. The picture is on an incredibly 
tiny infant filmed in the Robert B. Green 
Hospital in San Antonio, Tex. The re- 
porter says: 

Hunger is easy to recognize when it looks 


like this. This baby is dying of starvation. He 
was an American. Now he is dead. 


Millions who saw this scene were 
shocked and horrified. But the fact is 
that the baby was not so tiny because it 
was starved, but because it was very pre- 
mature, and it died not because it was 
hungry, nor because its mother was 
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hungry, but because it was premature. 
CBS claims that the child was a Mexican- 
American, that it died of malnutrition 
and that it probably died on October 27. 
The fact is that CBS does not even know 
for certain when the baby on its program 
died, and cannot say for a fact that it 
died of hunger. 

CBS tells me that its film crews visited 
the hospital on October 25, 26, and 27, 
1967. It does not say that it knows the 
name of the child it filmed, and while the 
network claims that “medical person- 
nel” told the reporters that the child died 
of starvation, it does not say that it re- 
viewed medical records to verify this fact, 
or talked to the attending physician, or 
that it interviewed the parents to find 
out their story. 

Three recently born infants are the 
possible infants that were seen on “Hun- 
ger in America” in the opening segment. 
None of these died on the 27th, as CBS 
believes; none of them died because of 
malnutrition; and surely one of them is 
the one portrayed on the show. 

One baby at the hospital on the days 
CBS film crews were present died on the 
night of the 26th. But the baby on the 
show could not have weighed much more 
than 3 pounds—medical authorities 
think that the infant was no more than 
2 pounds 8 ounces. The baby who died 
on the 26th weighed 7 pounds 11 ounces 
and was normal in all . He 
had four living and normal brothers and 
sisters, and his parents have no record 
of malnutrition. This baby would not 
have been in the premature section of 
the nursery where CBS did its filming, 
and in any case would not look anything 
like the baby on the show. Its death was 
the result of infection, either neonatal or 
incurred during or shortly after de- 
livery. 

Another baby in the hospital on the 
days in question was a girl, born pre- 
maturely and weighing 4 pounds 6 ounces 
at birth. Its mother had received pre- 
natal care at the hospital. There is no 
suggestion in the medical records that 
this child suffered from malnutrition; it 
was also considerably larger than the 
one shown on the television program. 

The only other possible child was not 
Mexican-American, as CBS claims, but 
Negro; did not die of starvation but other 
causes; was not a full-term baby but was 
perhaps 14 weeks premature; and its 
parents and the attending physicians be- 
lieve that it was the one on the program. 
It died on the 29th, not on the 27th, as 
CBS thinks. 

The child seen on CBS was being 
treated with a respirator device. The tiny 
premature baby I am speaking of had a 
series of respiratory and cardiac arrests 
which would have been treated with such 
a device, and the baby did receive such 
a treatment on the morning of the 26th, 
which was a date that the film crew was 
in the hospital. The chairman of the de- 
partment of pathology at the University 
of Texas-South Texas Medical School in 
San Antonio states that this infant is of 
about the same size as the one on the 
program, that it very likely is one and 
the same child and that its death was 
pricks not attributable to malnutri- 

on. 
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There is a considerable difference be- 
tween showing a 2-pound baby and show- 
ing a baby that is one dying of starva- 
tion. Certainly in this case there is every 
reason to believe that CBS showed a baby 
that was 14 weeks premature and in any 
case could not have been bigger than it 
was. Such a premature infant does look 
pitiful but there is nothing in the records 
that would suggest that CBS was cor- 
rect in claiming that this child was the 
victim of malnutrition. There is nothing 
offered by CBS to substantiate its claim. 
They say that they talked to medical 
personnel” at the hospital but this does 
not mean that they talked to doctors. 
They say that they know the facts, but 
they do not know even the date that their 
subject died and as far as I know did 
not so much as bother to get a release 
from the grieving parents to photograph 
the child and use its picture. There is 
nothing to suggest that they so much as 
checked the medical records of either the 
child or the parents. 

CBS produced a minute of shocking, 
awful film, but as a documentary it has 
little to commend it; and the impression 
it conveys is far from the truth as best 
as I can ascertain it. All of this is based 
on research performed by Mr. Kemper 
Diehl, a reporter from the San Antonio 
Express. He is a man of considerable 
ability and unquestioned integrity and 
I have no doubt that his conclusions are 
correct. 

In addition to the dying child, CBS 
portrayed San Antonio as a community 
composed of 50 percent Mexican Ameri- 
cans, and claims flatly that a hundred 
thousand Mexican Americans in the city 
“are hungry all the time.” The sole basis 
of this startling claim is the statement 
of a local county commissioner that half 
the city’s population is Mexican Ameri- 
can, another half of that group earns 
less than $3,000 a year and presto: Half 
that number are hungry, “hungry all 
the time” to use their phrase. For popu- 
lation figures, CBS could have relied on 
the census, which shows that the 
Spanish-surnamed population of San 
Antonio is not 50 percent but 4142 per- 
cent, and less than that for the county 
as a whole. The median income for the 
group in 1960 was not $3,000 but $3,446, 
and that was for 1959. No one can say 
that CBS went to much trouble to get 
accurate data, let alone verify the ex- 
travagant claims that it makes. 

If CBS had known that the commis- 
sioner it relied on was at the time en- 
gaged in a political contest and desperate 
for an audience, it might have suspected 
that his statements would have been 
dramatized for their benefit. But alas, 
they failed to make allowances for this 
possibility, failed even to check out for 
themselves such basic data as census 
figures. Worse than that they have not 
gone to the bother of explaining how 
they deduced the number of hungry 
people in San Antonio, or how they de- 
fine hunger. They just take figures 
tossed into the air, divide by half and 
then half it again, and claim that this 
represents fact. 

Again, CBS interviewed another county 
commissioner and found that this highly 
conservative man made a good villain. 
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So they carefully edited his remarks, and 
he emerged looking like a 20th century 
Simon Legree who did not care at all 
about the poor or the hungry. Nor did 
CBS say anything about what local gov- 
ernment has done to alleviate poverty 
and hunger in San Antonio. They merely 
left the impression that local govern- 
ment, personified by an old and wicked 
man—a man admittedly older than most 
of us, but known not for his wickedness— 
did not care about the poor. 

In fact, San Antonio has long had pro- 
grams to help the poor. The city and 
county voted long before the CBS broad- 
cast to change from a food commodity 
distribution program to a food stamp 
program, which started on July 1. San 
Antonio has a large community action 
program, a sizable concentrated employ- 
ment program, is a model city, and is 
one of the President's test cities. The 
local government appears to do about as 
much as it can to bring about progress, 
within its limitations. But of all these 
programs and actions, CBS says nothing. 

In fact, the man they think cares so 
much for the poor is the same man that 
I had to prod repeatedly to get him to 
help start the food stamp program. 

One local physician who was inter- 
viewed by CBS told me that the newsmen 
wanted him to make dramatic state- 
ments, and he refused. CBS tells me that 
the reporters merely “suggested” to the 
doctor that his statement was too “tech- 
nical” and they wanted him to use sim- 
pler language. The doctor, who should 
know what he was told, says that he was 
asked to make general statements that 
he could not honestly make. There is a 
difference between “suggestions” and 
coaching, and I think that the latter 
more accurately describes what hap- 
pened. In any case the television pro- 
ducers could have translated the doctor’s 
technical terms into lay language. CBS 
has done a wonderful job of explaining 
space flight, which is a marvelously com- 
plex thing, and even has a series on tech- 
nology that they call the 21st Century, 
and which is dedicated to bringing home 
to the lay individual the meaning of 
supersophisticated technology. It hardly 
makes sense that this same network 
could not translate a doctor's language 
into readily understood terms. In any 
event, the physician failed to deliver 
those dramatic lines expected, and his 
interview was not shown on the pro- 
gram, 

Mr. Speaker, I do not say that this 
great network has deliberately told false- 
hoods. I do say that they have delivered 
a program on hunger that is inaccurate 
and which distorts the truth. As far as 
the segments I have discussed are con- 
cerned, CBS has approached the outer 
limits of heedless and reckless disregard 
for accuracy. 

I do not believe that the true picture 
of conditions in San Antonio is anything 
like CBS claims; I know for a certainty 
that their statistical deductions are based 
on a county commissioner’s inaccurate 
statements, and it is ridiculous in any 
case to say that a guess on the number 
of poor people in a city is an accurate 
estimate of the number of hungry people 
there. 
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I do not believe that the dramatic pic- 
ture of a dying baby is indisputably that 
of a baby dying of starvation, but instead 
is almost certainly a picture of a pre- 
mature infant undergoing a cardiac ar- 
rest or respiratory arrest. I do not be- 
lieve that CBS knows the medical facts 
it purports to know. 

I believe that CBS deliberately coached 
or tried to coach people it interviewed, 
and that its interviews distorted the 
truth. 

I know for a fact that many of the 
people interviewed, including some of the 
poor people, believe that CBS took unfair 
advantage of them. They are distressed 
and dismayed. So am I, 

The networks are powerful influences 
in this country. They can make stories 
and they can break stories. They have an 
immense responsibility to the people of 
this land. Hunger in America” is not an 
example of good journalism and falls far 
short of being the kind of reporting that 
the responsibility of this great network 
demands. 

CBS has not fed one hungry child as 
a result of its program, and has not for- 
warded the cause of justice by 1 inch, a 
cause that I and many of my friends here 
in this body and elsewhere have worked 
so hard to advance. Indeed those efforts 
have probably been set back. What the 
country needs is truth, and that is what 
this program failed to deliver. 

Some material pertinent to the above 
follows: 


From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 22, 1968] 
HUNGER IN AMERICA? 


Mr. GoNnzaLez; Mr. Speaker, on May 21, and 
several dates thereafter, CBS television net- 
work ran a program called Hunger in Amer- 
ica." That program examined conditions in 
several places, including my home city of 
San Antonio, Tex. It concluded that there 
are millions of hungry people in America, and 
that in San Antonio, “100,000 people are 
hungry all the time.” 

The opening scene of that broadcast was 
photographed in the county hospital in San 
Antonio, and it showed a baby dying, and 
the broadcaster stated: This baby is dying 
of starvation. He is an American. Now he is 
dead.” 

The program did not venture to say how 
it concluded that a hundred thousand people 
in San Antonio are hungry all the time, did 
not define what was meant by hunger, and 
did not offer much in the way of supporting 
evidence. 

No one knows who that dying baby was, 
and CBS did not interview the physicians, or 
show its medical record. So no one knows 
what the actual cause of that baby’s death 
was, and CBS is not saying. However, since 
then the man who claims to be the baby’s 
father says that the child was born prema- 
turely, and that he weighed only 2 pounds 
and 12 ounces at birth, According to the 
father, the cause of death was respiratory 
disease, and the medical record says that it 
was “septicemia due to meningitis and peri- 
tonitis due to prematurity.” 

Mr. Speaker, there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between a baby dying because of pre- 
mature birth and one dying of malnutrition. 
If, in fact, the child shown by CBS died of 
malnutrition, there is no proof of it; none 
was offered on the program and none has 
been offered since. Under the circumstances, 
I am inclined to believe that CBS was aiming 
for drama rather than accuracy. 

I do not deny that there are people in 
this country who do not have enough to eat, 
or the right kind of food, But at the same 
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time I believe that journalists have a respon- 
sibility to portray conditions for what they 
are, not to exaggerate, not to generalize, not 
to make facile conclusions based on less than 
tiny shreds of evidence. 

I know from a fact that one doctor who 
was interviewed by CBS refused to make 
dramatic statements; he was urged to do so, 
but he said that he would tell the truth as 
he knew it. His statements were not included 
on the program 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that CBS could have 
done a more complete task, and certainly a 
more responsible one. 

I believe that my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in the results of one newspaper's in- 
vestigation into this matter: 


“FATHER Disputes TV HUNGER CHARGE 
“(By Kemper Diehl) 


“A San Antonio Negro college student who 
has’ identified himself as the father of a 
dying baby shown on the controversial CBS 
TV special on Hunger in America denies the 
network's suggestion that the child died of 
malnutrition. 

“The baby actually was premature and 
weighed only 2 pounds and 12 ounces at 
birth. 

The young parents strenuously deny any 
implications of malnutrition in the loss of 
their first child. Official records bear them 
out. 

“Although the TV show used the child to 
illustrate what it claimed were hunger con- 
ditions in San Antonio, official records show 
the child was born during what was gauged 
as the 26th or 28th week of pregnancy. 


“DEATH CAUSE 


“The infant died five days after birth and 
the immediate cause of death was listed as 
septicemia due to meningitis and peritonitis 
due to prematurity. 

“The youthful parents agreed to talk to 
the Express and the News only if their iden- 
tity was withheld from the public. 

“They said theirs was the infant whose 
helpless physical condition tugged the heart- 
strings of people all over the world when the 
controversial TV show was seen on national 
television, 

“So widespread was interest in the case 
that foreign newsmen have searched the 
local couple out for interviews. A news team 
which the mother described as Swiss took 
films of her at the baby’s grave at Eastview 
cemetery last month. 

“(Officials at Green Hospital where CBS 
filmed scenes in the premature baby nurs- 
ery reported she was evidently referring to 
Swedish newsmen who followed up on the 
story here.) 

“MOTHER FELL 


“The 18-year-old mother, who was a stu- 
dent at Brackenridge High School until her 
marriage last. year, reported that the birth 
occurred prematurely after she suffered a 
fall. 

She related that she had no problem in 
obtaining an adequate diet during her 
pregnancy and had made one visit to the 
prenatal clinic at nearby Lincoln Courts be- 
fore her trouble. 

She was eating at three houses,’ said her 
husband, noting that, in addition to eating 
at home, she had also snacked at her moth- 
er’s house and with his family. 

“The mother reported that the day after 
her fall she began to experience signs of 
trouble and went to the outpatient clinic 
at the Green. She said she was told to go to 
the emergency room, but found ‘it was so 
crowded that I didn't go in.’ 


“LABOR PAINS 
That night she began experiencing labor 
pains and her husband took her to the Green. 
The baby was born early the next morning. 
What disturbs me is they (the TV show) 
say the baby died of malnutrition,’ said the 
father. ‘All I know is the nurse told me he 

died of a respiratory disease.’ 
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“The young mother related that when the 
child was two days old she had been at the 
premature nursery and saw films being made 
of the child. 

He was in an incubator and they were 
holding him up,’ she explained, I stood 
there until I got tired of looking. If I hadn't 
gone down there I guess I wouldn’t have 
known that they took them.’ 


“SAW ‘SHOWS 


“Her husband related that he happened to 
be watching the family TV set the night the 
CBS hunger program was shown for the first 
time. When he learned the show was to be 
repeated he viewed it again. 

“The mother said that she had not watched 
either show. 

Since the baby died and we wanted it so 
badly, I really didn’t want to look at it,’ she 
said. 

“The home in which the young couple lives 
and their personal appearance serve to dispel 
questions of malnutrition in the case, 


“LIVE WITH RELATIVE 


“At present they are living with the mater- 
nal grandmother of the dead infant, and the 
young mother’s sister. The grandmother is 
employed at a major San Antonio store, while 
the sister is taking a commercial course. 

“The home is small but well furnished and 
is equipped with TV, radio and other ap- 
pliances. 

“The 20-year-old father was an outstanding 
athlete in high school and is presently at- 
tending college while continuing his athletic 
career, He hopes to go into a coaching career. 

“Officials at the hospital district have in- 
dicated they are not prepared to make an 
jron-clad identification of the young black 
couple as parents of the child, but make it 
clear that hospital records refiect this to be 
the case.“ 

CBS News, 
New York, N.Y., July 25, 1969. 
Hon. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GonzALEzZ: We have read in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 22738 and 
22739, your remarks of July 22, 1968, con- 
cerning the CBS News broadcast “Hunger in 
America.” 

We would like to take this opportunity to 
correct and explain three points which you 
have made. We do so because what is at 
issue here is the journalistic accuracy of 
CBS News. We take great pride in the stand- 
ards of our broadcast journalism; we believe 
that “Hunger in America” performed a con- 
siderable public service; and we believe that 
you, as a fair-minded person, will want to 
have the facts from us. 

1. As to our statement that in San An- 
tonio “100,000 people are hungry all the 
time.“ 

Our source on this was Albert A. Pena, Jr., 
County Commissioner for Precinct No. 1, 
Bexar County, San Antonio. This is Commis- 
sioner Pena's statement as recorded by us: 

“In Bexar County and in San Antonio, the 
population in round figures is about eight 
hundred thousand people. About fifty per 
cent are of Mexican descent. About four 
hundred thousand, I would say that of that 
four hundred thousand, at least fifty per 
cent are earning less than three thousand 
dollars a year and are in the poverty level, I 
would say a hundred thousand people are 
going hungry here in San Antonio.” (Em- 
phasis supplied) 

2. As to the death of the baby and Kemper 
Diehl's report in the San Antonio Express / 
News of July 14th. We already have replied 
to the paper by telegram and I quote that 
reply in full: 

“The article on Page 15A of Express/News 
July 14 by Kemper Diehl and the editorial 
based thereon of the same date have just 
come to my attention. In substance, it is 
charged that the newborn baby which we 
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showed on ‘Hunger in America’ broadcast 
and which we stated died as a result of mal- 
nutrition of the mother in fact died as a 
result of being born prematurely owing to a 
fall by the mother during pregnancy, The 
article stated that a San Antonio Negro stu- 
dent identified himself as the father of the 
dying baby and that he and his wife ascribe 
the death of the baby to the mother’s fall. It 
seems clear that inadvertent misinformation 
as to the identity of the child and hence of 
the parents was supplied to you. The fact is 
that the child shown on ‘Hunger in America’ 
was not the child of the parents referred to 
by Mr. Diehl. We filmed in the wards in ques- 
tion at the Green Hospital on October 25, 26 
and 27. The baby we filmed died on one of 
those three days; probably on the 27th. The 
baby identified by you, however, died on 
October 29. Further, the baby we filmed and 
identified as having died was a Mexican- 
American, not a Negro, Still further, medical 
personnel at the Green Hospital told us that 
the baby we filmed died because of maternal 
malnutrition and that there were no symp- 
toms that indicated pre-natal injury. Would 
deeply appreciate your correcting the inad- 
vertent error which reflects so adversely and 
erroneously on jourialistic accuracy of CBS 
News.” 

3. As to the doctor who “was interviewed by 
CBS, refused to make dramatic statements, 
etc...” 

The producer of the broadcast, Martin 
Carr, assumes you are referring to Dr. Ramiro 
Estrada. It is true that Dr. Estrada was 
photographed for the broadcast. It is true 
that he was not used. This also applies to 
many other people, for it is common in these 
reports to shoot much more film than is used. 
The shooting ratio is never 1 to 1. 

Mr. Carr reports that Dr. Estrada was 
filmed examining the children of a Mrs, Antu, 
According to the producer, the doctor was 
hardly undramatic, As a matter of fact, he 
was terribly moved by the plight of this 
woman. 

The problem, in the producers judgment, 
is that the doctor’s remarks were too tech- 
nical for a general audience. He did not ask 
him to make them dramatic (which no CBS 
News producer would be permitted to do), 
but to try to make them less technical. The 
doctor said he could not do this and we then 
photographed him exactly as he wished to be 
photographed and without interference. Mr. 
Carr's suggestion had nothing to do with 
drama but with clarity. 

Upon viewing the film for this section, the 
producer concluded that his judgment on 
the location was right—that the material was 
too technical and it was not used. It had 
nothing to do with dramatics but with edi- 
torial content which is our responsibility. 

Respectfully yours, 

BURTON BENJAMIN, 
Senior Executive Producer. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1968. 
Mr. BURTON BENJAMIN, 
CBS News, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. BENJAMIN: I have read your let- 
ter and agree with you that indeed the mat- 
ter at issue is the journalistic accuracy of 
CBS News. A high standard of journalism is 
vital to a free and democratic society and 
with that in mind I repeat my judgment 
that CBS News presented an inaccurate, 
biased and misleading picture of conditions 
in San Antonio in its program “Hunger in 
America.” 

Journalistic accuracy means more to me 
than simple ability to quote a source ver- 
batim; it also means that the source itself 
must be accurate. Yet you note that CBS 
relied on the statement of a local county 
commissioner to describe the population and 
economic conditions of San Antonio. Had 
CBS bothered to call the Census Bureau it 
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would have found that his statements of fact 
were so wildly inaccurate that his subjective 
opinion was nearly worthless. For example, 
the man said that the Mexican American, or 
Spanish surnamed population of San An- 
tonio was about fifty per cent when in fact 
it is 41.5%, The same man says that half 
this number earn less than three thousand 
dollars a year, a claim that is demonstrably 
untrue. If your source cannot be relied on 
to accurate statements of known facts, then 
how can you accept uncritically his assess- 
ment of facts that are not known? You do 
not make any allowance for the fact that 
your source might not be reliable, and fail 
to so much as check readily available data. 
The news team was looking for drama more 
than it was for facts. 

When it comes to a test of whether Kemp- 
er Diehl of the San Antonio Express can be 
relied on for accuracy as against CBS News 
I will accept Mr. Diehl’s judgment. He is a 
reporter who so far as I know has never 
been questioned or challenged as to his ac- 
curacy. He is accountable locally for what 
he says and writes. CBS News on the other 
hand has not demonstrated that it cares to 
obtain even common facts before leaping to 
conclusions, and its accountability is only 
to faceless and nameless executives in the 
network, As a matter of interest, Mr. Diehl 
has done further study of the infant whose 
death you recorded for viewing, and on the 
cause of its death. He is correct, and you are 
probably wrong. In claiming that the child 
died of hunger, CBS did not bother to give 
medical record, did not bother so far as I 
know to interview the attending physician 
and probably did not bother to so much as 
obtain a release from the aggrieved parents, 
let alone study their background and story. 

The identification CBS offers of the baby 
who is said to have died of malnutrition is 
so sketchy that positive identification is dif- 
ficult. However, a check of medical records at 
the Robert B. Green Hospital shows that only 
one recently-born baby died on October 26, 
and none of the days mentioned in your let- 
ter. The child who died on the 26th weighed 
7 pounds 11 ounces at birth, and appeared 
healthy in all respects. The cause of death 
is listed as neonatal infection or infection 
that developed shortly after birth. This 
could not have been the tiny baby 
shown after birth. This could not have 
been the tiny baby shown on your pro- 
gram and certainly did not die of malnu- 
trition, The infant most likely to have been 
shown was one born on October 24, and 
which died on the 29th. This child was born 
between the 26th and 28th weeks of preg- 
nancy and weighed only 2 pounds 12 ounces 
at birth—not a low weight for a baby so pre- 
mature. The parents were both in good 
health and show no effects of having been 
ill nourished, The treatment shown of the 
child on television corresponds to treat- 
ment this baby was given for cardiac and 
respiratory arrest on the morning of the 
26th. One other baby who died on October 
29 was five weeks premature, and the cause 
of death is listed as respiratory failure, peri- 
tonitis and stress and spontaneous gastric 
perforation. Of all these babies it is most 
likely that the one CBS filmed was the first— 
premature, and not malnourished, Negro and 
not Mexican American, and died on the 29th, 
not the 24th, 25th, or 26th. The Chairman 
of the Department of Pathology, University 
of Texas South Texas Medical School, be- 
lieves that this is the child filmed and de- 
scribed on the program, based on available 
information. Given these records and obser- 
vations I believe that the reasonable conclu- 
sion is that Mr. Diehl is right, not CBS 
News. 

The physician your newsmen coached, and 
who refused to make the kind of state- 
ments sought by your newsmen was suffi- 
ciently upset by the experience to call me 
and relate the story. You state that your 
men merely “suggested” what the doctor 
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should say. There is a fine line between “sug- 
gestions” ‘and coaching. It is one thing to 
suggest that a man make statements readily 
understood by laymen and quite another to 
ask him to make sweeping generalizations 
based on a single case. CBS could and often 
has translated technical language into lay 
terms, and it could have in this case. The 
plain fact is that the doctor’s statements did 
not suit the purposes of your producer. 

CBS relied on grossly erroneous statements 
in putting this program together. How 
you can say that accuracy results from in- 
accuracy is a feat of logic that escapes my 
mind. I have no desire to engage in statistical 
games, but do wish to say that your pres- 
entation of hunger in San Antonio is grossly 
and demonstrably inaccurate. A great many 
of the people interviewed by your news team 
have talked to me about the program, in- 
cluding some of those who are poor, By far 
the great majority are greatly distressed by 
your program and feel that it is unfair to 
them and that CBS News took advantage of 
their trust. 

The program doubtlessly quotes accurate- 
ly, but the picture is distorted. One county 
commissioner who was at the time in a 
political contest and desperately seeking an 
audience is relied on to give data, and the 
newsmen do not consider that the data are 
suspect. Another is quoted, and his state- 
ments carefully edited so that he appears to 
be a twentieth century Simon Legree; more- 
over his views are represented as the gen- 
eral community opinion. In fact, the com- 
missioner who was so “concerned” about 
poverty had to be reminded repeatedly by 
me that his help was needed to get the 
food stamp program adopted in San Antonio, 
and has himself never done anything that 
actually would help alleviate poverty in the 
county. And whereas local government is 
presented as unconcerned about hunger and 
malnutrition, the city and county started a 
food stamp program on July 1—and had 
decided to do so months before the CBS 
program was filmed. 

CBS News in its program “Hunger in 
America” at least insofar as San Antonio 
is concerned, approaches the outer limits of 
heedless and reckless disregard for accuracy. 
I believe that you have a responsibility be- 
fore the public to make the truth known. 

Your show has not fed one hungry per- 
son, as you indicate in a subsequent edi- 
torial; it has not helped those of us who 
have been in the field for years working 
among the poor to alleviate the situation 
for you to sacrifice accuracy and truth for 
bombast. For you to pontificate from your 
awesome and almost omniscient perch will 
not suffice to remedy the lot of the poor, 
You must also be truthful and balanced. The 
American people are no fools, and this in- 
cludes San Antonio, and they know the 
truth. They also know who and what really 
helps and who and what doesn't. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Member of Congress. 


THE RURAL REVITALIZATION BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. RANDALL] for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I decided 
to ask for this time tonight, because for 
the last 2 days—yesterday and today— 
we in the House have been considering 
the farm program, Speaker after speak- 
er has come into the well here to em- 
phasize the interdependence of the 
countryside or, rural America with the 
urban areas. They have pointed out that 
without the farmer as a consumer of the 
products of the cities, there would be 
idle factories and idle plants. On the 
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other hand, it is the American farmer 
who has given the city consumer the 
best food bargains of any country in the 
world. 

Over the past 10 years, the percentage 
of disposable income that a consumer 
must spend for food has gone down from 
25 percent first to 20 percent then to 18 
percent and now down to about 17 per- 
cent of that disposable income. 

Mr. Speaker, I thought this would be 
a most appropriate day, since we have 
today considered farm legislation, to 
drop into the hopper, what I prefer to 
call the rural revitalization bill. 

I have no illusions that hearings on 
this bill will be either commenced or 
completed or that there will be much 
hope for action to during the remainder 
of this session. I do hope the introduc- 
tion of the bill will call attention to, and 
may emphasize some, of the things we 
hope to achieve by this bill or a similar 
bill that may hopefully be enacted in the 
next Congress. 

It is encouraging to know there have 
been hearings on similar measures over 
in the other body of the Congress. 

The main thrust of my bill is to at- 
tempt to stop this out-migration from 
the rural areas to the great cities, or 
our urban areas. 

I will not take time tonight to fully 
discuss all aspects of rural-urban im- 
balance, except to point out that less 
than one-third of our Nation’s popula- 
tion lives on 99 percent of that land 
that constitutes rural America. This 
imbalance has been, and is becoming, 
greater each year. 

If that trend is to be reversed, and if 
the present problems of the cities are not 
to become more unmanageable, some- 
thing must be done. I believe we must 
take note of the fact there is a point 
of diminishing returns in terms of the 
management of large cities. We have 
reached the point that we no longer have 
cities, but rather megalopolises, where 
one can hardly determine where the city 
limits of one end, and the next city com- 
mences. 

All of our urban problems are aggra- 
vated by the constant migration from the 
rural areas, or the countryside, to the 
cities. 

The gist, or the heart of my measure, 
is to offer another investment incentive, 
over and above other investment incen- 
tives we have heretofore enacted in this 
body, to provide for an additional 7-per- 
cent incentive to attract industry to the 
rural areas or to the smaller towns of 
America. 

A while back we passed a housing 
measure which, for the first time, had 
some provisions that were of real benefit 
to the rural areas. Remember, if we can 
get the needed housing, and if we can get 
better educational facilities, and if we 
can get good recreational facilities in 
the rural areas this will enable plant 
management to be willing to come to the 
countryside to live. Adding the 7 percent 
tax investment incentive I believe we can 
be on the way to attracting industry to 
the rural areas and arresting this migra- 
tion from the rural areas to the cities, or 
even reversing this trend. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that what we 
are really doing here is making an effort 
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to solve the problems of the cities in the 
countryside. I am firmly convinced there 
is just not enough money in the world, 
even if we started all the printing presses, 
to solve the problems of the ghettos so 
long as this migration from the rural 
areas to the cities continues. The reason 
is that even if we clean up one ghetto 
there will be a new one added by the in- 
creased population coming from the rural 
areas. The only sensible alternative is to 
solve the problem of the cities in the 
countryside and in America by inducing 
the population of our farms and small 
towns to remain in rural America. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL. I am happy to yield 
to my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened with avid interest to the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
Missouri. I am a neighbor of his. I at- 
tended school in Missouri, and I have 
a great feeling for that State. 

Mr. RANDALL. I might add, the gen- 
tleman came back to Missouri not long 
ago to deliver a commencement address 
in my home city of Independence. It 
was well received. The gentleman was 
well accepted. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I enjoyed being there. I had the 
pleasure of meeting many of the gentle- 
man’s friends, and to speak well of him 
and the work he is doing. 

I am especially interested in this sub- 
ject for two reasons. I, too, am a farm 
boy, from the farm country, a neighbor 
to the north. I know that we on the 
farms have lived with a very severe 
problem through the years. We have 
seen the migration to the cities. 

I recall going back to my hometown in 
Sheffield, Iowa. That town once was a 
town of a little more than 2,000 and now 
is a town of around 1,200. 

The farm population has dwindled 
there because of the improvement of 
technology and the brillance of the 
farmers in taking advantage of technol- 
ogy so that they can produce this food 
the gentleman referred to, which is given 
to the American people, in such volume. 

I think the gentleman did not mention 
quality. The quality of food which we 
produce now surpasses that of any na- 
tion in the world. Yet somehow this farm 
population has never had its share of our 
national income. So I share the gentle- 
man’s concern. I am thrilled with his 
announcement of this new idea or new 
bill which has for its purpose holding 
those people in those communities. 

There are all kinds of industries, as you 
and I know, which could be operated in 
communities like my hometown of 
Sheffield or any of the hundreds of towns 
you could name in Missouri which could 
not only add to the prosperity of those 
farmers but in a very real sense stabilize 
our economy, because in many instances 
they can produce a product cheaper and 
better than it can be in many of the 
larger cities. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend 
the gentleman both for his interest and 
his positive contributions to a real solu- 
tion to the farm problem. I join him and 
hope the Congress will give serious con- 
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sideration to some of the observations he 
is now making. 

Mr. RANDALL. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa. I appreciate what he has 
said. I know that he speaks with all the 
sincerity in his heart. Missouri and Iowa 
are neighbors. Except for highway signs, 
one would not know whether he was in 
north Missouri or southern Iowa. Both 
States have rich farmlands. 

I have studied the problems of our 
declining rural sections. In the course 
of my studies I have found 10 major 
Federal statutes under which assistance 
is available for preserving or rebuilding 
rural America and equipping its people 
for making their ways in new kinds of 
endeavors but within the healthy, un- 
crowded environments to which they are 
accustomed. In addition, there are scores 
of other Government programs under 
which help can be had for improvements 
in narrow, specific areas. But before any 
of these programs can be brought into 
service of any consequence, the com- 
munities they would help must first have 
the benefit of one or more solid sources of 
general support for the area, such as the 
industrial and commercial facilities my 
bill would encourage. Once this support 
is established, these communities can 
move on to projects to improve their 
housing, install water and sewer systems, 
upgrade their educational facilities, 
convert their lands to non-agricultural 
purposes, and many other pursuits for 
making the transition from unprofitable 
farming to prosperous communities of 
other kinds. 

We must find some way to stop a fur- 
ther decline of the economies of our good 
rural sections where agricultural en- 
deavor no longer offers a profitable way 
of life. We must stop this further waste 
of our human and natural resources be- 
cause of the changes that have been tak- 
ing place in rural America. We must find 
some way to stop the outfiow of the rural 
population to these crowded urban areas. 
I think we must find some way to supply 
new hope and prosperity all across the 
countryside of this great country of ours. 
I am hopeful my own rural revitaliza- 
tion bill and others like it will provide 
that hope and the relief for rural 
America which it needs so very much. 
While helping rural America it will alle- 
viate the problems of urban America by 
encouraging many city dwellers to re- 
verse the trend of migration and to re- 
turn to the land from which they fied. 


U.S. STOCKPILE OF TACTICAL 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hosmer] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on July 11 
at page 20780 of this Recor I placed the 
text of a letter dated July 1 I had writ- 
ten to the Secretary of Defense express- 
ing some concerns relative to the U.S. 
stockpile of tactical nuclear weapons. 
Today I have obtained permission that 
the Secretary’s reply to me under date 
of July 11 and my response to his reply 
dated July 29 also appear as a matter of 
record. The two letters are reproduced 
below. 
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It seems to me that a meaningful 
dialog on this general subject is in the 
defense interests of the United States 
and I invite comment on this series of 
letters both from my colleagues and the 
public. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1968, 
Hon. CRAIG HOSMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Hosmer: Thank you for your 
letter of July 1, 1968, expressing your con- 
cern about our tactical nuclear weapon 
capability. 

As you know, the AEC and DoD continually 
exchange information on weapon require- 
ments and laboratory weapon research and 
development. On a formal annual basis, we 
furnish the AEC our Nuclear Weapon Devel- 
opment Guidance and receive from the AEC 
their Weapon Development Status Report. 
Informally, we are in continuing touch with 
the AEC to receive information on the latest 
laboratory progress and to inform them of 
changes in our weapon needs. When it ap- 
pears that development of new nuclear war- 
head systems may be desirable, we study the 
possibilities jointly with the AEC. In fact, 
such studies in the tactical nuclear weapon 
area are almost always in progress. Thus we 
feel that we are well informed of AEC devel- 
opments as they occur and that the AEC is 
well aware of our requirements. 

The decision as to whether a particular 
new system should be produced or not is a 
complex matter, involving such considera- 
tions as capabilities of existing systems, 
projected effectiveness of the new system, cost 
of the new system, expected threat, available 
production facilities, and whether there is a 
role for the new system in our defense pos- 
ture. We believe that we have balanced these 
various considerations properly over the past 
few years to build a flexible tactical nuclear 
force. Our present force covers a wide range 
of warhead yields and delivery capabilities, 
and we believe that it is adequate now to ful- 
fill its missions. Of course, as I pointed out 
above, our requirements and development 
possibilities are under continual review, and 
we stand ready to improve our force as the 
need arises. 

In short, I am unable to identify any new 
weapon possibilities which we have errone- 
ously rejected. Your letter is not very specific 
on this point, perhaps because of security 
considerations, If this is the case, a classi- 
fied exchange on specifics might assist in 
allaying your doubts about our tactical nu- 
clear capability. 

I assure you that I share your view that 
we should have an effective, flexible, tactical 
nuclear weapon capability. I believe that 
our present force provides that capability. 

Sincerely, 
CLARK CLIFFORD. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1968. 
Hon, CLARK M, CLIFFORD, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: Thank you for your 
July 11th response to my July 1st letter con- 
cerning tactical nuclear weapons develop- 
ment. I am pleased that you share my view 
that the United States should have an effec- 
tive, flexible tactical nuclear capability. 

However, the generalities of your response 
do not ease my concern that we are failing 
to take advantage of our technological capa- 
bilities in this particular weapons area, 

Your letter stressed the completeness of 
systems analyses efforts for yielding answers 
on the basis of cost-effectiveness compari- 
sons, And, while I recognize that there are 
regular formal and informal exchanges of 
development guidance between DoD and the 
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AEC, and that there are frequent joint feasi- 
bility studies on weapons possibilities, the 
payoff is in the decision to produce, not the 
decision to study or analyze. 

As pointed out in my letter, grave doubts 
can be expressed regarding the political cred- 
ibility of our current tactical stockpile. There 
is not a single weapon in it for which a de- 
cision to produce was made after 1960. I am 
also not aware of any weapon system in the 
tactical nuclear area which has a possibility 
of being turned over to the military forces 
before 1972. Because of this it is easy to un- 
derstand why the average yield of our tactical 
stockpile has taken on the horrendous pro- 
portions described by Mr. McNamara and why 
DoD studies on tactical nuclear war in West- 
ern Europe show such terrible devastation 
possibilities to the people and lands of our 
NATO allies. 

Since I am aware of what the AEC weap- 
ons laboratories have a potentiality to de- 
velop in the area of smaller, cleaner and 
more discriminate tactical nuclear systems 
to alleviate such devastation, and am aware 
of the daily increasing obsolescence of our 
present capability, I can only assume that 
the absence of an effective force moderniza- 
tion is a matter of conscious and deliberate 
decision within your office based on outputs 
of your systems analysts’ cost-effective for- 
mulas. 

It is obvious that the principal costs with 
which such studies were concerned must have 
been dollar expenditures. What seems to have 
been neglected are the enormous costs in 
lives and properties of our allies which em- 
ployment of an obsolescent stockpile would 
involve. Of course, costs of this nature can- 
not be avoided cheaply, but surely avoiding 
them must, in the end, be far less costly 
than risking them. The narrow base of the 
studies you refer to seem to have excluded 
many non-dollar costs and considerations, It 
would seem that they fall to consider or to 
assign a value to the political cost of losing 
the confidence and goodwill of our NATO and 
Asian allies consequent from our reluctance 
to update our tactical nuclear posture. 

I have the uneasy feeling that the studies 
also fail to consider or assign a value to the 
stockpile degradation factor. Certainly the 
threat for which the tactical stockpile first 
was conceived is not diminishing, but our 
existing systems cannot help but degrade in 
relation to it with the passage of time. The 
dollar cost of providing new systems to allay 
this degradation must, of course, be reck- 
oned with in such studies. But the non-dollar 
cost and ineffectiveness of not providing 
them also must be reckoned with. 

I recognize the complex nature of the deci- 
sion process at the DoD Secretariat level and 
the validity of the many inputs you de- 
scribed. It seems, however, that in some cases 
its outputs still are inadequate. I have in 
mind such things as the case of the TFX, 
the question surrounding our advanced nu- 
clear submarine program, the turn-around 
of the nuclear powered aircraft carrier deci- 
sion, and our persistent inability in Vietnam 
to bomb small targets with precision. What 
I fear is that the output in the tactical nu- 
clear weapons case may be similar, despite 
your statement that you are unable to iden- 
tify any new weapon possibilities which we 
erroneously rejected.” The statement con- 
cedes that new developments of possible high 
promise which the AEC laboratories have of- 
fered over the last half-dozen years have, 
in fact, been rejected and I seriously ques- 
tion whether or not the rejections consist- 
ently were made without error. 

What I find most interesting is that if the 
past DoD policy of refusing to modernize the 
tactical nuclear capability continues for only 
a few years more, the United States will 
have returned by evolutionary stages to es- 
sentially the doctrine of massive retaliation, 
but without the will and resolve which made 
that doctrine successful in earlier days of 
our nuclear history. 
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In an age when our potential enemies have 
an impressive and growing tactical nuclear 
capability we need a similiar force which 
realistically meshes with the requirement, 
both military and political, to fight a tacti- 
cal nuclear war, which capability also goes 
far toward deterring such a war. Conversely, 
the lack thereof may encourage it. And 
should it come, our inability to respond in a 
manner less than strategic, i.e., by way of 
massive retaliation, seems like national 
suicide, 

I find it reassuring that you state we now 
have a flexible tactical nuclear force with a 
wide range of warhead and delivery capa- 
bilities. But what of the future? I ask only 
that you look ahead to five years from now 
and see whether the same will hold true 
then. For more than five years the Soviets 
have had to test underground because of 
the Limited Test Ban Treaty. As a conse- 
quence there is no possible way to monitor 
the nature of their progress toward refining 
their tactical nuclear stockpile. So one must 
be most leery of an assertion that the ex- 
pected threat is well understood. If you will 
look ahead objectively, in light of the cold 
hard fact that almost no new United States 
capabilities are forthcoming, you may be- 
come apprehensive about the matter as I 
have. 

If, indeed the Soviets have been busy per- 
fecting a family of clean, discriminate tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons and the time should 
ever come when they decide to use them 
against us and our allies, a time will come 
when the devastation and contamination 
from tactical nuclear war will come from 
our stockpile. Or, a time will come when, be- 
cause of the inevitability of such devasta- 
tion and contamination, the Soviet appetite 
for Free World territory will have to be ap- 
peased. Moreover, even the possibility of such 
asymmetry in capabilities is unlikely to keep 
an already infirm NATO alliance from fur- 
ther weakening. 

Also, of course, as we look toward the fu- 
ture, there are changes to be anticipated and 
new threats to be faced from other aggressors 
and in other parts of the world, particularly 
should the Nonproliferation Treaty fail in 
whole or in part and there is no real assur- 
ance that it will not do so. Forward thinking 
and analysis of our future tactical nuclear 
weapons stockpile cannot neglect these con- 
siderations, either. 

As a Member of Congress who must stand 
for re-election each two years, I am fully 
aware of the political pitfalls of openly dis- 
cussing matters concerning nuclear weapons. 
Certainly the introduction of this subject 
into the 1964 Presidential campaign brought 
out this political peril most clearly. It may 
well be that in today’s political climate the 
subject is equally perilous. 

However, there is another element of to- 
day’s climate which was not present in 1964 
and which makes such discussion timely 
even at personal political risk. It is that the 
United States’ capability to honor its many 
commitments through the employment of 
conventional force alone is far less optimisti- 
cally assessable than it was in 1964. 

The realistic test to which these forces 
have been put in Vietnam during the interim 
since 1964 has had quite disappointing re- 
sults. Even though we far outnumber the 
enemy and have huge technological superi- 
ority, including a virtual mastery of the air 
over Vietnam, and even though we have run 
up an enormous cost in lives, money and 
resources to carry on operations there, an 
increasing number of high level comment is 
heard that military victory is not achievable. 

As a result it is becoming evident that 
there is a developing opinion in the nation 
that a major reshaping of United States 
policy on defense commitments may be in 
order, in the nature of a drastic pullback. 
This, if it comes, will involve unilateral 
abrogation of many longstanding commit- 
ments to many Free World nations who will 
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be turned loose to fend for themselves. Its 
consequence to the United States position 
and power in the world would be difficult to 
define in cheerful terms. 

I would be most troubled, and I know you 
also would be, if a drastic shift of this nature 
took place without public scrutiny and judg- 
ment on the feasibility of less radical alter- 
natives, which to my mind include at least 
a look at bolstering what now appears to be 
an imadequate United States conventional 
capability via the truly discriminate tactical 
nuclear route. In this sense I would feel much 
better if a healthy public appraisal of our 
tactical nuclear weapons posture and poten- 
tialities were to be made. 

This is particularly true since many, in- 
cluding myself, have an uneasy feeling that 
nowhere in the complex DoD structure is 
there an office, agency or person who is pri- 
marily concerned not just with study, but 
also with initiatives regarding the overall 
tactical nuclear problem. 

You were very kind to offer to conduct a 
classified exchange with me on various spe- 
cifics of this general subject and I appreciate 
it. However, I believe this is something that 
should be discussed not just with me, but 
with the membership of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy which, by law, has 
certain responsibilities in the matter. For 
this reason I am sending a copy of this letter 
to the Committee with the recommendation 
that suitable hearings be scheduled either 
with you this year or early next year with 
your successor. 

I think it would be valuable for the Com- 
mittee in a general way to go into the varl- 
ous questions raised in our correspondence 
to date and specifically, of course, into such 
questions as: 

(1) What tactical nuclear weapons have 
been approved for development? 

(2) The status of the development prog- 
ress of those weapons, 

(3) What tactical nuclear weapons are 
now in the joint feasibility study phase? 

(4) Which of these DoD considers have a 
role in our defense posture and have, thus, 
a high probability of approval for produc- 
tion? 

(5) What tactical nuclear weapons which 
have been in the feasibility study phase or 
development since 1964 were disapproved 
for production and the reasons for such dis- 
approval, 

I feel that such a hearing could be quite 
helpful toward an understanding of the 
manner in which your office intends to con- 
tinue having an effective, flexible, tactical 
nuclear weapons capability. 

Sincerely, 
ORA, HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 


AS THE IRON HORSE HEADS FOR 
PASTURE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROBISON] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr, Speaker, Life 
magazine this week is running a pic- 
torial salute to the fast-disappearing 
passenger train and, on its editorial 
page, carried the following comment 
about this one more in our bulging port- 
folio of national problems—but one that 
may well have solved itself before Con- 
gress gets around to thinking about do- 
ing anything about it: 

As THE IRON HORSE HEADS FOR PASTURE 

At the rate the great long-distance trains 
are disappearing, scenes such as those on 
pp. 86D-50 may soon qualify as nostalgic 
memorabilia of a vanished age—like ste- 
reopticon views of horse-drawn trolleys. In 
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the past 10 years, 858 intercity trains have 
disappeared, among them such reverberating 
names as the 20th Century Limited, the Lark 
and the Chief. 

Oddly enough, the people now most eager 
to do away with the great trains are the rail- 
road operators themselves. They say that 
they are losing a half billion dollars a year 
carrying passengers in a country where 
everybody wants to fly or drive his own car. 
Some experts argue that the loss is nowhere 
near that great, but everybody agrees that 
the railroads lose money on passengers. This 
being a free-enterprise country, the rail- 
roads say that if the demand is not capable 
of supporting the expense, they should be 
free to eliminate the service. 

That may be simple marketplace econom- 
les, but there is nothing simple about the 
economics of transportation. The money that 
the consumer spends on tickets or tolls is 
only part of it. Think of the billions spent 
on superhighways and interchanges and 
those gasoline taxes that—unliike most 
taxes—can only be spent on roads, Think of 
the millions that must now be spent (and 
not just by air travelers) to improve airports 
to relieve the crowded air. The railroads, too, 
in the early days especially, had a preferred 
position at the public trough. But now they 
are less eager to be subsidized, because they 
don’t want to incur the public obligations 
that go with it, They want to be free to make 
money on freight alone. Commuter trains, 
perhaps with public funds, they might ac- 
cept—but long-distance trains, no. It may 
be that the real interest of the country would 
dictate that some form of railroad passenger 
business coast to coast should be supported 
at the expense of a few interchanges or air- 
port runways. We'll never know as long as 
we have no national transport policy. 

Optimists thought we might get one with 
the creation of the new Department of 
Transportation, but its powers were seriously 
constricted in the very legislation that gave 
it birth. Now a cry for national transport 
priorities has come from a most unlikely 
source, The normally somnolent Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which regulates the 
railroads, has petitioned Congress to study 
the future of railroad passengers, 

Usually one more elaborate study of a 
problem is just what we don't need. But 
a study of the country’s everyday transpor- 
tation needs might just make good sense. 
The ICC has also asked Congress, at least for 
the duration of its own study, to give it 
power to deny the urge of the railroads to 
derail the last of their great trains. That 
makes sense, too. By the time we find we 
need those trains, there may be none left to 
save. 


Mr. Speaker, the reason why this prob- 
lem may—a I said a moment ago—have 
solved itself before we get around to 
trying to do so, is set forth in the final 
sentence of Life’s editorial: 

By the time we find we need (these) trains, 
there may be none left to save. 


For the sad truth of the matter is that 
railroad passenger service in this high- 
ly advanced Nation of ours is in danger 
of extinction. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—the Federal agency that, willy- 
nilly, has presided over the recently ac- 
celerating rate of passenger train dis- 
appearance—had this to say about this 
problem back in 1958, well before mat- 
ters had reached their present stage of 
urgency: 

For more than a century, the railroad pas- 
senger coach has occupied an interesting and 
useful place in American life, but at the 
present time the inescapable fact—and cer- 
tainly to many people an unpleasant one— 
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seems to be that in a decade or so this time- 
honored vehicle may take its place in the 
transportation museums along with the stage 
and the steam locomotive. 


The ICC's prediction of a decade ago 
was more than accurate. I am informed 
that as of the first of this year only 
38 railroads, out of a total of about 760 
both large and small lines, still operate 
passenger service—and those that do, as 
many of us know to our regret, are doing 
their best to rid themselves of even that 
vestige of what I believe must still, some- 
how, be preserved as an integral part 
of our national system of transportation. 

I do not intend, Mr. Speaker, in these 
remarks to point the finger of blame at 
anyone—for, truth to tell the would-be 
passenger is just as much to blame as is 
railroad management for such facts as 
that, in 1967, for class I railroads, only 
20 passenger train cars were purchased 
while the same roads wert buying new 
freight cars, or rebuilding old ones, to a 
total number of about 99,000 and, in 
addition, bought or reconditioned some 
1,100 diesel electric locomotives. 

But what are we going to do about it? 

Here we are, at the present moment, 
fussing along with our constituents who 
have been writing in to us to complain 
about it, over the current massive aerial 
traffic jam that is so bad, and threatens 
to get so worse, that neither the Federal 
Aviation Administration nor, so far as 
I can discover, anyone in Congress has 
any real idea what to do about it. 

Well, look at it this way: Although the 
normal flight time between New York 
and Washington is something under an 
hour, air travelers still have to figure on 
about 2 hours to get from center city 
to center city, and when—as is now hap- 
pening—we get aircraft after aircraft 
stacked up over airports or waiting for 
runway clearance, then the elapsed travel 
time for the harried and impatient trav- 
eler begins to approach the time that 
the faster trains between these two cities 
used to take—back when there were such 
trains. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, we can do better 
than this—as a Congress and as a na- 
tion—and I, for one, find it more than 
passing strange that the cry for national 
transport priorities that has finally come 
arrived, as Life notes, from a “most un- 
likely source“ the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, itself. 

It was an “unlikely source” precisely 
because—as those of us well know who 
have done what we could to try to save 
railway passenger service through our 
districts—the ICC has not, in the past, 
protected the overriding public interest 
in the continuance of at least a base rail- 
way passenger service as zealously as it 
might have. 

However, when the ICC proposed, in its 
recent report to Congress, that a Fed- 
eral study of national transportation re- 
quirements should be made to determine 
what, if any, passenger train service was 
needed to meet future demand and of 
methods for developing a modern rail 
network, if such a system was desirable, 
it took a constructive—if overdue—at- 
titude to which this Congress should 
make a like response. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to commend 
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the ICC and its present Chairman, Mr. 
Paul J. Tierney, for its new attitude in 
this respect. I was especially impressed 
with these two sentences in the ICC 
report: 

“We do not believe,” states the Commission, 
“that any significant action will be taken 
until a consensus is developed on whether a 
national intercity rail system is needed.” 


And: 

The national ambivalence toward the prob- 
lem not only fosters inaction and inconsist- 
ency in governmental policy, but it encour- 
ages railroads to continue the present trends. 


As of course it does, Mr. Speaker, 
which is why I would express the urgent 
hope that this Congress, in whatever may 
yet remain of this session, will take up 
and consider a bill similar to that as in- 
troduced on June 27, 1968, by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Sraccers], and known as H.R. 18212, 
which would among other things direct 
the Secretary of Transportation, acting 
in cooperation with the ICC, to conduct 
the kind of background study needed into 
the future transportation needs of this 
Nation and the part rail passenger serv- 
ice could and should play therein. 

It may very well be, as Life notes in its 
aforementioned editorial: 

One more elaborate study of a problem is 
just what we don't need. 


But I heartily agree with Life in its 
subsequent thought that this particular 
study makes good sense. 

It makes good sense because, until we 
can develop a consensus as to what the 
future need and priorities ought to be 
concerning the economics of transporta- 
tion and the role the Federal Govern- 
ment should play therein we can never 
hope to have a balanced transportation 
system—let alone policy—for this Na- 
tion. And the need for each long ago 
became self-evident in my opinion. 

If we now go forward in the direction 
that has been pointed out for us—as I 
hope and trust we shall—the unsung 
hero in getting us here in this Chamber 
to take a new look at an old crisis may 
well turn out to be a fellow named John 
S. Messer, Mr. Speaker, the ICC examin- 
er in the ICC case involving the South- 
ern Pacific’s desire to end service on its 
former crack train, The Sunset,” the 
last direct passenger train between New 
Orleans and Los Angeles. For it was Mr. 
Messer who broke with tradition and 
said—and one cannot help but wonder 
what has happened to him since: 

The time has come when the Commission 
can no longer act like a county coroner, 
(for) the urgent need is for preventive 
medicine. 


I presume that particular case may 
still be pending, so I would not wish to 
say anything here that might in any way 
prejudice the ultimate determination, 
but I do wish to applaud Mr. Messer’s in- 
dependent attitude for his tentative 
finding echoes some of the points I, my- 
self, tried to get across this past Febru- 
ary at a comparable ICC hearing at 
Binghamton, N.Y., involving the Erie- 
Lackawanna’s desire to drop two more 
of its passenger trains serving the 


southern tier section of New York that 
I, in part, am honored to represent in 
this body. And that being so, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask consent to close these remarks 
by now setting forth the full text of my 
statement to Mr. Messer’s counterpart 
on that occasion: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE Howarp W. 
ROBISON TO EXAMINER HENRY WHITEHOUSE 
AT HEARING ORDERED BY THE INTERSTATE 
CoMMERCE COMMISSION, BINGHAMTON, N. V., 
FEBRUARY 28, 1968 
Mr. Examiner: 

If most of us in this room have that strange 
feeling that we have “been here before”—it’s 
because we have! 

And, indeed, for the people of far too many 
communities like this all across the face of 
our Nation this has become an unhappy 
scene that appears and reappears with an 
alarming frequency as they continue to wit- 
ness the seemingly inevitable decline and 
disappearance of railway passenger service. 

Mr. Examiner, I know you are here, today, 
to take evidence concerning the so-called 
“public convenience and necessity” involved 
in the question of the continuance or dis- 
continuance of trains numbered 10 and 15, as 
presently operated by the Eric-Lackawanna 
Railroad Company between Hoboken, New 
Jersey, and—through the several communi- 
ties of this immediate area—Buffalo, New 
York. 

From your viewpoint—and from the re- 
quirements of your official duties—this is 
more or less of a local problem with, though 
there may be some technical question about 
this, the burden of proof more or less rest- 
ing on the shoulders of those public “protes- 
tants” from whom you may bear, in these 
Chambers, today. 

And, undoubtedly, in that light this is a 
localized problem but—if you would bear 
with me—I would submit that it has long 
since also become a national problem, and 
one of serious magnitude. 

It is to that national problem that I would 
like to address myself, if you would permit, 
even though I know that in doing so I am 
raising questions of policy that, as you may 
say, would be outside your province to con- 
sider. 

At the same time, the questions I raise— 
and I have no other way of doing so in a 
pertinent fashion than to make them a part 
of this particular record—are, I believe, ap- 
propriately within the broader province of 
consideration of this matter by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and it is in that 
sense that they are now offered. 

This proceeding is brought under the au- 
thority of section 13(a) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

That section of the basic Act was written 
into law in 1958 in order—and I doubt if 
there can be much question about this—to 
provide the railroads with some measure of 
“emergency” economic relief at a time when 
they could not obtain it from or through 
existing State agencies having jurisdiction 
over this particular question. There was un- 
doubtedly then some justification for the 
establishment of this procedure—and, as a 
matter of fact, I voted for the bill establish- 
ing it when it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives—but I am positive that Co 
never intended that section 13(a) would be 
used as a device to eliminate railway pas- 
senger service! 

Yet a look at the interstate Commerce 
Commission’s own records would indicate 
that this is precisely what has been happen- 
ing for, since its enactment, something more 
than 800 trains have been dropped, or over 
90 a year, so that whatever “emergency” ex- 
isted on the side of the hard-pressed railroad 
industry back in 1958 has now been shifted 
over to the side of the American public. 

I would submit that it is high time that 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission “put 
on the brakes”, as best it can within its au- 
thority, or that the advantage allowed the 
railroads under 13(a) be withdrawn. 

In pursuit of that need to redress the bal- 
ance, I testified last year before the Subcom- 
mittee on Surface Transportation, of the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Commerce, in support 
of proposed legislation that would have im- 
posed a moratorium on further passenger- 
train discontinuance—as well as on the con- 
comitant problem of withdrawal of railway 
postal revenues which is, again, a factor in 
the case before you just as it has been in so 
Many other recent discontinuance cases, 

To my regret, that legislation has not yet 
emerged from the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, nor has it yet become the subject of 
hearings before the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce though I have 
been urging the Chairman thereof to give it 
early consideration and the overall problem 
has attracted the lively attention of many of 
my colleagues. 

No one—least of all I—could now predict 
what action, if any, this Congress, or its suc- 
cessor, may take on this question but, at the 
same time, no one could question the fact 
that Congress is deeply concerned and dis- 
turbed over the pattern and practice that has 
developed, since 1958, in proceedings such as 
this, that now forecasts the ultimate and 
early elimination of virtually all railway pas- 
senger service, 

In my testimony, last year, before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee, I quoted President John- 
son—from a then fairly-recent statement of 
his—to the effect that: 

“In a nation that spans a continent, trans- 
portation is a web of union.” 

As I said then—and as I repeat now—that 
was a good statement, and one that I en- 
dorse, but I wish he had added to it the 
thought that railway passenger service must, 
pomenom, be preserved as a part of that 
“web”. 

For, in my judgment, this is absolutely es- 
sential as we Americans attempt to plan, now, 
for that even more-complex and ever more- 
crowded future that presses in upon us! 

No one would or should seek to downgrade 
the problems that the rapid advancements 
made in air and highway transportation— 
and largely with Federal subsidies, it must be 
noted!—have posed to our railroads in their 
attempt to compete for passenger traffic. 

And no one would or should expect any 
railroad to attempt to continue to operate 
unprofitable passenger-trains at the expense 
of—or through an indirect subsidy from— 
freight-shippers to such an extent that the 
same becomes, truly, a burden on interstate 
commerce. 

But yet, on the other hand, at a time when 
we may be on the brink of some dramatic 
technological break-throughs—and this time 
with Federal subsidies in favor of the rail- 
roads!—that may, once again, make high- 
speed, inter-city rail passenger service both 
attractive and competitive, and when, at 
long last, we have a Federal Department of 
Transportation that, though with painful 
slowness, is beginning the urgently-needed 
preliminary studies necessary to the develop- 
ment of a truly integrated national plan for 
air and surface transportation designed to 
meet the needs of the America-of-tomorrow, 
should we continue to permit the erosion, 
at the current rate, of what now remains of 
a once vital and viable railway passenger 
service? 

My answer—which is a carefully consid- 
ered one, taken in full understanding of and 
sympathy with the difficult problems faced 
by those who manage our nation’s railroads 
in behalf of those of our fellow citizens who 
share in their ownership—is “No” for, after 
all, if America’s passenger trains are to be 
only a memory once that last-mentioned 
study is completed there is little purpose in 
even making it! 
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We may think we have weighty transpor- 
tion problems today—and we do—but we will 
have still larger ones tomorrow. 

We are a nation of 200 million souls, to- 
day—and reaching towards 300 million. 

Perhaps the automobile, and the bus, and 
the airplane, have been the genesis of the 
passenger train’s troubles up to now but, just 
like everything else in life, the pendulum 
keeps on swinging, and I personally doubt 
that we can concrete over enough additional 
miles of high-speed highways nor, as the 
“transportation explosion” continues to par- 
allel that of our population, find enough air- 
space or methods to control the safe use 
thereof, without finding ourselves forced 
back by the very bottle-necks of our own 
making to safe, convenient and modern rail- 
Way passenger service. 

I believe that day is nearer than most of 
us realize—and undoubtedly nearer than 
present railway-management realizes else 
they might more actively be preparing for it 
than they have been. 

But, Mr. Examiner, I intrude upon your 
time and that of the other witnesses in- 
cluding, most-importantly, my fellow “pro- 
testants”. What they will have to say to 
you will probably not be as impressive as 
the case we attempted to make, together, 
when the question of the discontinuance 
of the “Phoebe Snow” was under con- 
sideration in in these same Chambers. Ob- 
viously, that train was far more-popular and 
more widely-used, locally, then these trains 
ever could be. But the two cases are related, 
one to the other; and that pattern and 
practice for the continued erosion of all rail- 
Way passenger service of which I earlier 
spoke is just as apparent here, with its na- 
tional implications, as it was in that earlier 
case which, we hope, has not yet been finally 
adjudicated, 

As I understand the present policy of 
the Commission, it is to preserve essential 
and needed passenger-train service, except 
in those cases where the trains in question 
incur a financial burden on the carrier 
which is out of proportion to the public’s 
use or need for such service. 

I could—and perhaps should—have put 
quotation marks around the restatement of 
Commission policy I have just made, for it 
is taken from the remarks of William H. 
Tucker, Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as made by him to the 
same Senate Subcommittee on the same 
occasion to which I previously referred. 

The question then becomes one—as I see 
it—of defining, or redefining in the light of 
today’s circumstances, what is meant by the 
„. . , public's use or need for such service.“ 

As I suggested a moment ago, the public 
use of these trains will undoubtedly prove 
to be less than that in the Phoebe Snow“ 
case—and for some obvious reasons relating 
to the quality of service, the inconvenience 
of schedules, and so forth. 

And, so, our case, here, may seem at first 
glance to be a weaker one even than the one 
on which local “protestants” failed to pre- 
vail a year or so ago. 

But there remains that question of public 
need! 

As I have said, I firmly believe it would 
indeed be unwise to allow present railroad 
management to divest themselves of all— 
or practically all—passenger service, thus 
destroying the psychological as well as the 
physical base upon which an again-viable 
passenger service for this nation can, as it 
ultimately must, be rebuilt. 

As Mr. Tucker, himself—again at those 
same hearings—has said, what we need is 
an in-depth national transportation study, 
and it is evidence of the worst sort of na- 
tional planning, or lack thereof, that we do 
not now have even the beginnings of such 
a study and are required to speculate, 
through this kind of a train-by-train pro- 
cedure, on what the true present and future 
“public need” may be! 
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For this sorry state of affairs, the Con- 
gress of the United States along with the 
more-recent national administrations must 
bear a large share of the blame. 

However, with the evident interest that is 
finally being expressed about the need to 
revitalize railway passenger train service 
and despite the Post Office Department's con- 
tinued disregard of the fact that it, too, has 
a responsibility, here—one avenue for sav- 
ing the skeletal framework for the national 
rail passenger system we will ultimately 
build, still remains. 

And that avenue—which is the only good 
one the public has to rely upon until the 
necessary basic research has been completed 
and Congress can finally be induced to act— 
is the Interstate Commerce Commission; a 
Federal agency which will, I hope, from now 
on in this and similar proceedings begin to 
consider the overall or national public need 
in a more enlightened manner that it has, 
heretofore, through its train-by-train ap- 
proach, 

In other words, I submit that what the 
Commission should be considering in this 
and similar cases, now, is not so much the 
need for these particular trains at the 
moment as it is the need of these communi- 
ties, and the people who inhabit them, to 
have a future share in railway passenger 
service, not as it was these past 20 or 30 
years, but as it should be and, ultimately, 
will be! 

This will require a more difficult and deli- 
cate balancing of that public interest against 
the interests of management than we have 
seen in the past, but I believe the Commis- 
sion has it within its authority to do this, 
and I would strongly urge that it be on this 
basis that the decision in this case is even- 
tually made. 

I thank you for the opportunity to present 
these remarks, and for your kindness in per- 
mitting me to make them a part of this 
record. 


Mr. Speaker, by way of footnote to all 
this, I am happy to state that in the ICC 
case at which the above statement of 
mine was made a part of the record, the 
Commission did defer the discontinuance 
of trains in question for 1 year—and 
there the matter rests. 

0 * next move, it seems obvious, is up 
us. 


PROBLEMS CONCERNING TRUCK 
TRANSPORTATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, again 
I want to say I am glad to join the 
gentleman from Missouri in his state- 
ment about the problems of agriculture 
and to present us with a good, sound, 
solid idea that ought to be considered 
and which I think would be a very fine 
approach at least to a solution of a seri- 
ous problem on the farms. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I continue with 
the discussion of the problem of the 
truck bill that I have talked about for 
several days and for some time and in 
which I have a great interest. 

I also share concern with many people 
who are interested in maintaining and 
building roads in America. 

Mr. Speaker, since there seems to be 
some question as to the position of the 
National Safety Council on the bill, S. 
2658, which would increase truck size 
and weights, I feel an obligation to set 
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the record straight. I am placing in the 
Recorp two letters I have received from 
John J. Flaherty, assistant manager of 
the Motor Transportation Department 
of the National Safety Council. 

In both letters it is made clear that 
the National Safety Council has not 
taken a position on the legislation. Mr. 
Speaker, a major transportation publi- 
cation has misleadingly characterized 
the council’s position as being favorable 
to the bill S. 2658. It is my conviction 
that publication should review the 
facts and correct the obvious mistake 
and misleading inference. 

It is my hope that the Motor Trans- 
portation Conference of the National 
Safety Council will soon complete its 
review of S. 2658 and add its voice to 
the many who feel the passage of the 
bill would add to highway safety prob- 
lems. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
letters I have received in the Recorp at 
this point: 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 
Chicago, Ill., July 12, 1968. 
Hon. FRED SCHWENGEL, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SCHWENGEL: In ful- 
filling your request, our Motor Transporta- 
tion Department prepared the attached fac- 
tual commentary from a safety standpoint 
on various questions that might be raised 
with respect to H.R. 14474. We do not pre- 
sent this commentary as an official position 
of the National Safety Council but, rather 
as an objective and analytical summary of 
the elements that might have a relationship 
to safety on our roads. We offer this for your 
consideration and guidance. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN J. FLAHERTY, 
Assistant Manager, 
Motor Transportation Department. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 
Chicago, Ill., July 29, 1968. 
Hon. FRED SCHWENGEL, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHWENGEL: I so very 
much appreciated your letter and I sincerely 
hope that the information sent to you was of 
use, 

Your question regarding the position of the 
National Safety Council is a perfectly valid 
and justifiable one. However, when the 
Council takes an official position it is usually 
after considerable research, discussions with 
experts, weighing of evidence, etc. The ten- 
tative position is then placed before the 
Conference involved, which in our case would 
be the Motor Transportation Conference 
made up of over 100 members and, after they 
have thoroughly reviewed it, it is voted upon 
and the position statement then becomes 
official. 

Safety matters are handled pretty much 
the same way that you handle pending bills 
in Congress. We try to hear out all interested 
parties and evaluate all possible factors that 
may bear on the question before we arrive 
at an official position. As you can well ap- 
preciate, this usually takes some time. How- 
ever, where lives are concerned we cannot 
rush in and give top of the head” opinions. 

What I furnished in the way of commen- 
tary was meant to be no more than a collec- 
tion of factual material that might be of 
assistance to you or any other legislators 
considering the bill. Interpretation on our 
part at this time would be premature since 
there would be so much more for us to con- 
sider before we could take a stand either for 
or against. If we can be of any further as- 
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sistance to you in the future, please be 
assured that we will do all that we can to 
help. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN J. FLAHERTY, 
Assistant Manager, Motor Transporta- 
tion Department. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition I have written 
today to the Honorable GEORGE FALLON, 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, asking that he request the with- 
drawal of S. 2658. Because of the nature 
of the controversy which has been gen- 
erated by this legislation and because of 
the demonstrated lack of research and 
study on the effect of this legislation, I 
believe the bill should be returned to the 
Public Works Committee. 

I insert a copy of my letter to Chair- 
man FALLON at this point in the RECORD: 

JULY 31, 1968. 
Hon. GEORGE FALLON, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you know a good 
deal of controversy has arisen over S. 2658, 
the bill to increase the size and weights of 
trucks. 

Because of the controversy and because of 
the demonstrated need for more research and 
study on the legislation, I request that the 
bill be withdrawn and returned to the 
committee. 

Should this occur the Public Works Com- 
mittee could more adequately consider this 
legislation. There are groups from which we 
have not heard. A number of county engi- 
neers from Iowa have been in Washington 
to see me. They are emphatic in their opposi- 
tion to the bill. 

Therefore, I urge that you request for the 
bill’s return to our committee. 

With warmest regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
Frep SCHWENGEL, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, on several occasions dur- 
ing the last 2 weeks I have taken the floor 
to urge all Members of Congress to op- 
pose S. 2658 which has been considered 
all too hastily in the Public Works Com- 
mittee and by the Senate. In doing so, I 
have introduced for the consideration 
of the Members of the House several 
studies pointing out the need for careful 
research into the problem of motor vehi- 
cle weights and sizes. 

In particular, I would like to call your 
attention to an extremely thorough and 
well-documented study of the truck 
problem recently completed by Dr. John 
W. Fuller III. This study takes the form 
of his doctoral dissertation “Current Is- 
sues in the Regulation of Motor Vehicle 
Sizes.” Dr. Fuller spent the summers of 
1966 and 1967 working with the Western 
Highway Institute, an organ of the 
American Trucking Association in the 
West for whom he published two studies. 
His qualification as a transport econ- 
omist and his objectivity can hardly be 
open to question. 

Before S. 2658 comes before the House, 
I strongly urge all Members of the House 
to acquaint themselves with Dr. Fuller’s 
study. It is rare that we are privileged to 
have readily available such a scholarly 
and yet eminently readable treatment of 
so critical a problem as truck weights and 
sizes. 

On July 24, I had chapter 5 of his dis- 
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sertation, The Effects of Increased Size 
and Weight Standards on the Private 
Costs of Motor Carriage,” reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It can be 
found on page 23159. One day later, July 
25, I had chapter 6, “The Effects of In- 
creased Size and Weight Standards on 
the Public and Social Costs of Motor 
Carriage,” introduced. It is to be located 
on page 23438. 

These two chapters detail the vast 
social costs of higher noise, air pollution, 
and greater safety hazards which such 
legislation will produce as well as the 
greater costs which will be created in 
road maintenance, construction, and re- 
surfacing. Even more important, I in- 
troduced Dr. Fuller’s concluding chapter 
on July 29. Entitled “Conclusions and 
Recommendations With Respect to the 
Current Proposals for Revision of Motor 
Vehicle Size and Weight Standards,” it 
should be must reading for all those 
who wish to weigh the meaning and im- 
pact of their votes. His conclusions, 
found at page 23962 of the Recorp, again 
point up the inadequacy of the testimony 
we heard before the Public Works Com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate. Dr. 
Fuller states: 

There can be little doubt that the esti- 
mated annual public and social costs, or 
either one separately, exceeded the estimated 
annual carrier benefits by a wide margin. 


In addition, he concludes: 

The very great excess of public and social 
costs over the private benefits discovered by 
this thesis suggests that any general motor 
vehicle size and weight increase at this time 
would be a grave mistake in public economic 
policy. 

We have already made a grave mis- 
take by not considering this bill more 
thoroughly in the Public Works Commit- 
tee. I hope we will not commit an even 
graver mistake by passing this bill with- 
out first looking into the vast problems 
it will generate. I hope you will all read 
these well-documented chapters and not 
eye move to consider passage of this 

In addition, many of you may want to 
look at the first four chapters of Dr. 
Fuller’s dissertation. Chapter 1 can be 
found in the Recorp for July 18 at page 
22172, chapter 2 in the Record of July 
24 at page 23178, chapter 3 on the 27th 
at page 23878, and chapter 4 on the 23d 
at page 22963. 

Finally, many of you might want to 
examine a study done by Prof. John J. 
O’Mara of the State University of Iowa 
on the safety aspects of truck length. 

Yesterday, July 30, I have Professor 
O’Mara’s conclusions reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. They can be 
found at page 24295. Dr. O’Mara has 
been active in highway safety work and 
research for more than 25 years, has 
written numerous articles, testified be- 
fore committees of the Congress, and has 
long been a member of such professional 
societies as the Highway Research Board 
and the National Society of Engineers. 

Dr. O’Mara’s study has prompted me 
to speak to you today about the poten- 
tial safety hazards this legislation will 
create. I will try to center my remarks 
around three general topics. 
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TRUCK LENGTH 


S. 2658 sets no limit whatsoever on the 
length of trucks. With no length limita- 
tion, we could easily have double- and 
triple-bottom combinations emerging on 
the Nation’s highways. Triple trailer 
trucks run well past 100 feet in length. 
Although the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem has been built to the highest stand- 
ards, it “is likely,” says Dr. O'Mara, 
“that some parts of the system cannot 
safely accommodate trucks longer than 
50 to 55 feet. These lengths are the de- 
sign lengths recommended by the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Of- 
ficial and used for the design of most of 
the system.” 

If this bill becomes law, triple-bottom 
trucks will turn our Interstate highways 
into truckways with highway freight 
trains making travel so uncomfortable 
and so hazardous that cars will be forced 
to undergo serious safety risks if they 
want to use the roads. 

These trucks will no doubt have dif- 
ficulty negotiating some of the ramps as 
well as the access roads which feed the 
Interstate System. Going around curves, 
it will become impossible to operate long 
trucks without the rear of the unit en- 
croaching on the opposite lane or com- 
ing dangerously close. If this should be 
true, Dr. O’Mara warns, “it could be dis- 
astrous to the unwarned, unspecting 
drivers and passengers of vehicles in the 
opposite lane.” 

This fear is not mere fantasy. Just re- 
cently the Massachusetts Turnpike Au- 
thority granted the request of the truck- 
ing industry to allow triple trailers. 
Warning of the dangers of this move, 
Massachusetts Registrar of Motor Ve- 
hicles Richard E. McLaughlin warned 
that allowing triple trailer trucks on the 
Massachusetts Turnpike would for all 
practical purposes convert the turnpike 
into a high speed truckway. He went on 
to say: 

If such combinations would operate alt 
authorized speed limits on the Turnpike— 
or anywhere near it—no motorist could 
safety pass without having at least a half 
mile of clear sight distance. Or in fact, no 
vehicle could pass these monsters during 
periods of darkness or inclement weather. 


And Massachusetts would not be the 
only State to face the prospects of long 
truck trains if we pass this law. Idaho al- 
ready allows them. The Western Gillette 
Co., has operated such triple-bottom rigs 
on an unscheduled basis for the past 4 
years and a company executive predicts 
that they will be in regular use by 1970 
or 1972 at the latest. New York has been 
petitioned to allow their use and other 
States may expect to be similarly ap- 
ote by the truckers if we pass this 

TRUCK WEIGHT 

A corollary problem to that of unreg- 
ulated length is that the bill not only 
permits greater axle weights but pro- 
vides for no gross weight limit at all. It 
also sets no minimum weight-to-horse- 
power ratio contrary to the recommen- 
dation of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. The result is 
twofold. 

First, this bill will probably result in 
the introduction of trucks with gross 
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weights well over 100,000 pounds. These 
large trucking combinations cannot stop 
anywhere near as quickly as lighter rigs. 
And when trucks cannot stop as quickly, 
the probability of accidents rises. We 
should always remember, as Registrar 
McLaughlin graphically points out: 

When trucks are involved in collisions with 
other vehicles, for every truck driver losing 
his life, 38 others die. 


Second, the absence of a provision for 
a minimum weight-to-horsepower ratio 
to assure the safe performance capabili- 
ties of heavier trucks creates a danger 
that cost-conscious truckers will outfit 
heavier trucks with lower performance 
characteristics. Their acceleration power 
will diminish and we are likely to find 
trucks, “with no more get-away or hill- 
climbing ability than you might expect 
to find in a Cadillac powered by a Volks- 
wagen engine,” clogging our highways 
and creating safety hazards. So warned 
Registrar McLaughlin. 

Perhaps more important is the prob- 
lem that this excess weight would create 
for our bridges and State primary road 
system. Although the bill applies only to 
the Interstate Highway System, it would 
obviously affect State highway systems 
as well. As Floyd L. Link, director of 
public relations and safety for the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association observes: 

If the Senate bill becomes law, the federal 
government is putting its stamp of approval 
on the increased sizes and weights. This 
means that states will then follow suit, using 
the federal standards as a guide; and the 
heavier vehicles will then be permitted on 
roads of all types, because it is impossible to 
get on and off the Interstate system without 
traveling state and local roads and streets. 


Most of our State highway system and 
bridges were not designed to accommo- 
date these weights, and yet, if we take 
this action, we will be forcing the States 
to accept them. The dangers this creates 
for our many old bridges cannot be 
stressed too strongly. As Chairman Ran- 
dolph has stated: ‘ 

We are, as you know, in our Subcommittee 
on Roads planning hearings on this entire 
subject of bridges. It is partially occasioned 
by the tragedy (the bridge failure) near Point 
Pleasant, West Virginia, crossing the Ohio 
River to near Gallipolis, Ohio. This disaster, 
as you know, was a major one with 46 or 47 

ms losing their lives. Our preliminary 
check indicates there are approximately 1,100 
highway bridges that are on major river 
crossings ‘which are more than 40 years of 
age. This is a problem as you have indicated, 
and we are going to go into that matter very 
thoroughly. We think it should be done at 
this particular time. 


Yet, in the face of this disaster and 
-circumstances which might breed similar 
disasters, we are pushing through the 
House a bill which might lead to other 
Point Pleasants by increasing the gross 
weight of trucks using our bridges. We 
should not consider this legislation until 
the effect of these increased weights on 
our Nation’s bridges has been more thor- 
oughly explored: As Howard S. Ives, Con- 
necticut State highway commissioner, 
told the Senate: 

It is our opinion that such legislation 
should await the results of the investigation 
of the Point Pleasant disaster and further 
await the results of studies under way by 
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the various bridge and structure people 
throughout the country. 


Mr. Ives’ advice should be heeded in 
view of the testimony of several other 
highway experts. Mr. Frank C. Turner, 
Director of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
warned that an increase to a 34,000- 
pound tandem axle would overstress in- 
terstate bridges by 32 to 36 percent. And 
this says nothing of the effect on the ma- 
jority of bridges throughout our primary 
and secondary road system which would 
be subjected to the same stress when the 
new heavier trucks move off the inter- 
state and over them on the way to their 
destination. > 

Mr. Turner reported that the majority 
of bridges on our primary and secondary 
system are less than H-15 design used 
on the interstates—this is a bridge to 
carry a 15-ton load. Overstress on these 
bridges would be even greater, substan- 
tially reducing the safety margin and in- 
creasing the risk of bridge disasters. Mr. 
Virden H. Staff, chief highway engineer 
of the State of Illinois, underscored this 
warning when he stated: 

S. 2658 will permit vehicles on less than 
H-15 bridges to produce stresses that can be 
expected to result in failure. 


When we remember that a recent 
study based on reports from the highway 
departments of 38 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia revealed that more 
than two-thirds of all these bridges are 
inadequate for today’s heavy truck traffic 
and nearly half are seriously inadequate, 
we should not greatly increase the gross 
and axle weight of trucks without first 
studying the problem in depth. 

To begin with, there is no practical way 
to reinforce a bridge to enable it to sup- 
port heavier weights than that for which 
it was built. There is no maintenance 
procedure that can be applied to a bridge 
to offset overstressing and fatigue of prin- 
cipal bridge members caused by age and 
excess weight. For these reasons, we 
should study the matter further before 
we allow heavier trucks on our Nation’s 
highways and bridges. To the engineer 
who examined the Point Pleasant Bridge 
disaster, it was hard to understand how 
the Public Works Committee could move 
so fast without examining the potential 
for future bridge mishaps this bill might 
create. Frank Masters, consulting engi- 
neer for Modeski & Masters, who ex- 
amined the Point Pleasant disaster had 
this to say: 

I understand that legislation now before 
Congress proposes a new standard of axle 
weights that will, in effect, permit 76,000 lbs. 
and larger vehicles. This is so difficult to com- 
prehend when you consider the fact that al- 
most half the bridges and even fewer high- 
ways in the Federal-aid Primary and Sec- 
ondary Systems are designed for vehicles of 
15 tons. 

Like Frank Masters, find this open 
ended increase in gross weight, this ab- 
sence of a weight-to-horsepower ratio, 
and this increase in axle weight “hard to 
comprehend.’ The safety problems it 
might create are enormous. 

TRUCK WIDTHS 

Advocates of the truck bill would have 
us believe that the proposed width in- 
crease is a small matter of 6 inches, from 
a maximum of 96 to 102 inches. The sit- 
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uation is not, however, as simple as it 


seems. This 102-inch maximum ex- 
cludes certain accessory considerations, 
such as tire bulge, mud flaps, tire chains, 
flexible fenders, and, oddly enough, the 
rather obvious matter of mirrors. They 
are the most solid and tangible of the 
above elements, but they are by no means 
the only consideration. According to the 
figures of the trucking industry itself, 
tire bulge means an additional 4 inches, 
while chains would mean 2 inches more. 
This would be the same as the 6-inch 
projection of the smallest legal sized 
mirror. In other words, we are talking 
about a minimum total of 108 inches 
allowable under the new bill, a full foot 
larger than the present maximum of 96 
inches. 

Under the present limit, two trucks 
passing on an average two-lane road, 
with 12-foot lanes, would have 4 feet of 
clearance, if they are in the middle of 
their lanes. Under the new limits, this 
safety gap would be reduced to a paltry 
2 feet. Now, if you are a truck driver 
going down such a road at 60 miles per 
hour, and another supertruck comes 
along the other way, you are simply not 
going to leave a mere 2 feet between the 
passing trucks. But allowing a 4-foot 
safety gap puts the trucks virtually on 
the shoulder of the road, and if they 
swerve out any farther, they will be on 
the shoulder for sure. Not only is this 
a very dangerous practice, considering 
the state of most shoulders, but it will 
also cause severe damage to the road 
edge and shoulders. 

Is this an unrealistically negative pic- 
ture to draw? On the contrary, I think 
that it is rather an optimistic one. This 
bill purports to refer only to the Inter- 
state Highways, but we all know this is 
nonsense. Access roads must come into 
play. One might argue that an extra 


-trailer can be dropped for use of access 


roads, but once a rig is built to a certain 
width, there is no changing it. Despite 
our high hopes for the Interstate Sys- 
tem, we must face the fact that the bulk 
of our travel, including trucks, is now, 
and will continue to be, over two-lane 
roads; for two-lane roads constitute 
some 88 percent of all State primary 
roads. 

I think I was also optimistic when I 
used an example with 12-foot lane 
widths, considering that 60 percent of all 
State primary road mileage in 1966 had 
lane widths under 12 feet; in addition, 
16 percent of the roads were under 10 
feet. It takes very little imagination to 
picture what will happen when two 
supertrucks pass on such a road: a 4-foot 
clearance would push each truck a foot 
off the road surface. 

Our primary concern in this legisla- 
tion must be safety, above all economic 
considerations. I do not think I am un- 
duly dramatic in saying that no amount 
of commercial gain is worth a single 
human life. There is some question in 
my mind whether we have not already 
ignored this dictum. Perhaps we need a 
complete reevaluation of the role of 
trucking on our highways. Testimony of 
the American Trucking Associations it- 
self shows that supertrucks traveled 5.33 
percent of the mileage in 1965, but were 
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involved in 11.6 percent of the fatalities. 
But the most dramatic figure of all comes 
from the Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety’s 1967 study, which showed that 
for every truckdriver who died in acci- 
dents involving trucks, 38 others were 
killed. Obviously, whether the stone hits 
the pitcher, or the pitcher hits the stone, 
it is going to go hard on the pitcher. 

For the reasons I have detailed here 
again today, I believe the bill should be 
returned to the Public Works Committee. 
It simply has not had enough study on 
the safety factors alone. 


A LOOK AHEAD IN AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
just the other day the Parks College of 
Aeronautical Technology, an adjunct of 
St. Louis University, held its commence- 
ment exercises with Mr. Najeeb E. 
Halaby, president of Pan American 
World Airways, as the guest speaker. 

We all remember Jeeb“ Halaby as 
Federal Aviation Administrator from 
1961 to 1965. 

Parks Air College for a quarter of a 
century has led the way in the training 
of pilots for both the military and the 
Nation’s air lines. Founded by a pioneer 
in aviation, Mr. Oliver Parks, it is an im- 
portant source of trained personnel. I 
take pride in the fact Parks is located in 
Illinois, in the 24th Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

I have had an opportunity, Mr. Speak- 
er, to read Mr. Halaby’s speech, “The 
Look Ahead,” and I found it to be most 
interesting and knowledgeable. Under 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, I make 
Mr. Halaby’s remarks a_ part of the 
Recorp at this point: 

THE Look AHEAD 
(By Najeeb E. Halaby) 

I am delighted to be here this morning, 
to greet you personally and also as a repre- 
sentative of Pan Am’s 44,000 employees. This 
is a particularly appropriate greeting, it 
seems to me, for Parks and Pan Am are con- 
temporaries. Your school was founded in 
August, 1927 and Pan Am initiated its first 
commercial flights, between Key West and 
Havana just two months later, 

We have something else in common, too. 
For during these past four decades both the 
school and the airline have been identified 
with the world's fastest growing industry 
air transportation. We have each contributed 
a share and played a role in what promises 
to be this century’s most socially significant 
technological achievement, the developing 
Mobility Revolution. 

In most fields, such a shared association 
with so important a development would 
probably call for a little reminiscence, a nos- 
talgic backward glance at the tests and 
triumphs that brought us where we are 
today. This is not, however, the way of air 

rtation. There is rarely time for the 
backward look in the aerospace industry. 
The race is too swift, the competition too 
keen and the course ahead too challenging 
to permit the luxury of retrospection. There 
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are no rear-view mirrors in the air trans- 
portation business. Like our pilots, we're al- 
ways looking out beyond the nose and plan- 
ning to cope with what lies just over the 
horizon. 

Today I am going to look ahead. I’m not a 
certificated prophet and I haven’t had my 
prescience checked out recently, so there is 
no guarantee that what I see will be the 
actual future and the whole future. And you 
will surely temper whatever I say with your 
own point of view and expectations. 

With these qualifications, let us look ahead 
at what, from this day on, will be our future. 
And to keep our extrapolations within prac- 
ticable limits, let us set our sights on 1980. 

If there is one word which characterizes 
the future of air transportation it is MORE. 
There will be more of everything in the years 
that lie ahead—more passengers and mail 
and cargo, more speed, more aircraft, more 
comfort, more schedules, more routes, more 
safety, more jobs, more money invested, both 
public and private and, for those of us in 
the industry, more problems. 

These challenges will be generated by vari- 
ous sets of circumstances. 

Some will be mere numbers problems. We 
expect air passenger revenue miles to triple 
by 1980 and cargo ton-miles to grow seven- 
fold, Increases of this order in the course of 
twelve years would tax the planning and in- 
vestment capacity of any industry. This is 
one problem we welcome. 

Another set of challenges will be techno- 
logical and will be shared by the manufac- 
turers, the airlines and the government 
agencies responsible for air traffic control. 
This is the hardware business—the job of 
designing and building and operating the 
planes and the supporting equipment which 
are the tools of the mobility revolution. 

For many of the larger airlines this new 
equipment will also mean an enormously 
complex program for adapting their per- 
sonnel and operating procedures to three or 
four new types of vehicles within the space 
of a decade. I speak of the airbus, the super- 
jet, the several versions of the supersonic 
and perhaps even V/STOL aircraft, 

The third challenge we will face in years 
immediately ahead is the system problem. 
The mobility revolution must embrace all 
forms of transportation and the interfaces 
between these various modes. We must think 
in terms of total transportation, of door-to- 
door travel. Without this total trip concept, 
the traveler will find that the speed advan- 
tage he gains from the jet age is frac- 
tionalized. 

This inter-modal disparity already afflicts 
us. Even with today’s subsonic jets the New 
York to London traveler spends about one- 
third of his total trip time covering the less 
than 1% of his journey represented by sur- 
face transportation to and from the air- 
ports. The ratio of surface travel speeds to 
aircraft speeds can be as much as 60 to 1, 
depending upon traffic conditions. 

For a trip from St. Louis to New York the 
traveler will spend about the same amount 
of time in the ground transportation phase, 
covering the 30 miles between the city cen- 
ters and the airports, as he will in the air- 
craft flying almost 900 miles. 

This disproportion between the speeds of 
aircraft travel on the one hand and the ap- 
proach to the aircraft on the other, between 
the long haul and the short haul modes of 
travel, is presently unacceptable. Within the 
next few years, faster planes and increasing 
surface congestion will make it insupport- 
able. 

A final area of challenge in these exciting 
years ahead is defined by the three Os Com- 
petition, Constraints and Controls, 

Competition in the air transportation in- 


dustry will continue to take various forms. 


Some of it will consist of the normal inter- 
company struggles for enlarged shares of the 
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growing market. Some of it will be induced 
competition generated by governmental re- 
alignment of established routes. 

There will also probably be some competi- 
tion from outside the industry. If high-speed 
rail travel is developed to its full potential 
within the next decade it may exert some 
pressure on air service on routes of 300 miles 
or less. There is, of course, the added possi- 
bility that the development of advanced 
V/STOL technology during that period may 
forestall that competitive threat. The mega- 
lopolis may well be knit together by vertical 
lift Metroplanes which carry a hundred or 
more passengers between city centers at twice 
the speed and at the same cost as the fastest 
surface transportation. 

Constraints also take various forms—trade 
and travel restrictions, inflationary pressures 
on both equipment costs and wage levels 
and, most important of all, the lag in our 
public decision-making processes which fail 
to provide adequate airports and the vital 
transportation links between the jet aircraft 
and our ever-growing urban areas. 

Controls are exercised by a patchwork of 
agencies on the federal, state and local levels, 
by international agreements and by trade 
organizations set up by the airlines them- 
selves. Operating practices, the licensing 
and certification of personnel, safety meas- 
ures, fares and frequencies and even noise 
abatement procedures are all a part of the 
great network of controls and regulations 
which affect both the day-to-day operations 
and the progressive evolution of air trans- 
portation, 

I have listed these challenges to air trans- 
portation’s development and the disciplines 
under which it must operate for several 
reasons, First, I think it most important that 
you who are to enter the aerospace indus- 
try realize that while we have a great deal 
going for us, we also face many unsolved 
problems. 

The other reason for my realism is that 
these problems and challenges can be your 
opportunities, whether you join the indus- 
try as operating personnel, as maintenance 
staff, as management or as engineers. For 
these problems must be solved and these 
challenges met if we are to forge a mobility 
revolution, 

Parks has equipped you with the skills 
and the educational background to play your 
part in this period of development and 
change which faces us. But there is some- 
thing else you can offer as an individual. 
This is the innovative spirit, the open mind, 
the urge to question accepted practices and 
attitudes. 

For air transportation, like any other en- 
terprise, has either inherited or acquired its 
share of stereotyped thinking on the way 
up. And we have, as I suggested in my dis- 
cussion of the challenges which face us, 
generated some problems which are new to 
both the industry and the society it serves. 
Since new problems often fail to yield to 
conventional approaches, the mobility revo- 
lution will depend upon minds trained and 
ready to challenge the obvious, the appar- 
ently proven and the improbable. 

Let me suggest a few likely areas for the 
innovator. In the technological field there is 
the question of the nature of the beast. Why 
must an airplane look like a bird? And, why 
wheels? The wheel is an ingenious device, but 
its use on a 600-ton vehicle dropping out of 
the sky at several hundred miles an hour is 
surely not the ideal answer to the landing 
problem, In short, I am sure that wingless 
wheel-less lifting bodies will be evolved for 
routine flight in the coming years 

As for size, we may find the e of our 
aircraft limited only by the availability of 
passenger pool over a given route at a given 
time. Economics, rather than engineering, 
will size our airplanes. 

In the operational category, some inquiring 
mind will wonder why travelers should be 
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incommunicado during flight. We are de- 
vising the world’s most sophisticated com- 
munications system to control our planes in 
flight—why can't we use this to allow our 
passengers to keep in touch with the world 
they are traversing? 

And then we have the ticket, that inherit- 
ance from surface travel when a man in a 
green eyeshade wrote endlessly on a small 
slip of paper while you shifted from foot to 
foot. Why can’t we declare ourselves pas- 
sengers by pushing a button? 

The role of the pilot in an increasingly 
automated operational environment will need 
fresh study and perhaps some original solu- 
tions in the near future. Pan Am’s 747’s will 
carry Inertial Guidance navigation systems. 
Data Link automatic reporting communica- 
tions, radar identification equipment, some 
form of pictorial display navigation equip- 
ment and automatic landing facilities. Each 
of these sophisticated devices must be man- 
monitored and in each case there must be 
boundary area where the pilot assumes the 
decision-making process. This man-machine 
relationship will demand continued research. 

We must also work out new ways to train 
flight crews. The armed forces, the tradi- 
tional source of commercial pilots, are train- 
ing fewer pilots and working harder to re- 
tain those they do train. The airlines, with 
a substantial increase in their fleets in pros- 
pect over the next decade, must face the 
fact that half of their present pilots are now 
45 years old or older. 

Perhaps the greatest opportunity for the 
innovative mind in the field of air transpor- 
tation lies in its relationship with its social 
environment. For it is in this area that we 
must solve the problems of airport conges- 
tion, airport access facilities, noise and air 
pollution control and of establishing short 
haul transportation systems which will en- 
able us to offer all the benefits of the jet age 
to everyone who travels or who ships his 
goods by air. 

This will demand not only imagination and 
public education but also conviction and 
commitment. 

Let me give you a small example. For years, 
artists’ sketches of the city of the future 
have shown vertical flight vehicles soaring 
off from the rooftops of our urban centers. 
But when Juan T. Trippe and Harold Gray 
and the Pan Am staff decided to make a 
reality of this dream and established a heli- 
copter service between the Pan Am building 
in New York and Kennedy International air- 
port, the reactions outside the industry 
ranged from skepticism to outright obstruc- 
tionism, 

They persevered, however, and the service 
became an operational success and a feature 
of New York urban travel, cutting the access 
time between the city center and the airport 
from an hour or more to ten minutes, Fur- 
thermore, with advanced helicopters now on 
the drawing boards, this Pan Am-subsidized 
short haul service could become a profitable 
operation, 

It is this sort of innovation, of commit- 
ment and resolve which will solve the prob- 
lems of the coming mobility revolution, The 
young person who can combine these quali- 
ties with imagination, the courage to ques- 
tion and an open mind will hold our trans- 
portation future in his hands. 


MUTUAL FUND REFORM 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, last Friday, 
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the Senate enacted legislation designed 
to regulate the mutual fund industry. 
This legislation, which I have been vig- 
orously advocating, is clearly in the best 
interests of the public. In an editorial 
which follows, the Washington Post has 
pointed out: 

Some 4 million American investors ... 


have put their money into shares of mutual 
funds, 


These people, many of them unsophis- 
ticated investors, are entitled to protec- 
tion of their interests. The House Sub- 
committee on Commerce and Finance, 
which I chair, has pending before it H.R. 
14472, which I authored and which is a 
companion measure to S. 3724. The hear- 
ings on that measure have been com- 
pleted and the subcommittee will 
promptly initiate its executive delibera- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the concerns which 
I share with my colleagues, the Honor- 
able HARLEY O. StTaccers, chairman of 
the parent committee, and the Honor- 
able Hastincs KEITH, the ranking minor- 
ity member of my subcommittee, for ear- 
ly enactment of this legislation, the fact 
remains that it is impossible for the sub- 
committee to report a measure to the full 
committee before the Congress recesses 
for the political conventions. I can as- 
sure my colleagues that immediately 
upon the reconvening of the Congress in 
September, every effort will be made to 
see that this legislation will reach the 
floor of the House for consideration. 
With that fact in mind, I sincerely re- 
quest that my colleagues read and give 
serious consideration to the points raised 
in the Washington Post editorial which 
follows: 

Murua FUNDS REFORM 

Some four million American investors, by 

recent count, have put their money into 
shares of mutual funds and thereby ex- 
panded this segment of the security industry 
explosively; total assets have swelled from 
$450 million in 1940 to $43 billion today. But 
the economies that have accompanied this 
great increase in volume, according to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, have 
not been passed on to the customers, many 
of whom are small investors with little way 
of knowing what is a reasonable sales com- 
mission or a fair management fee. To curb 
what SEC has held to be “excessive” charges 
of both kinds, a bill has been passed by the 
Senate and is now stuck fast in a House 
Commerce subcommittee headed by Rep. 
Moss. 
Unless it is dislodged before the precon- 
vention recess, either by the efforts of Mr. 
Moss or by a timely nudge from the chair- 
man of the full committee, Rep. Staggers, 
chances of passage by this Congress are not 
good. If the bill can at least be moved along 
to the full committee before the recess, how- 
ever, there is hope it could be reported out 
for floor action when the Congress recon- 
venes. 

Busy as the gentlemen of the House may 
be in the closing rush, this is not too much 
to ask for the sake of trying to safeguard the 
interests of a great number of investors who, 
a lot of people seem to agree, are paying 
more than they ought to for what they’re 
getting. The bill is scarcely punitive; it 
would set limits of a sort on management 
fees and sales commissions, and would also 
seek to control the initial commission cost 
to the buyer under a type of fund known as 
the “front end load.” But the measure would 
only establish standards which would then 
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be subject to enforcement, and appeal, in the 
courts, The bill is not as stringent a measure 
as had been originally proposed; its effect 
might well be relatively modest. But even 
modest government influence over the opera- 
tions of the mutual funds, it seems clear, is 
far preferable to none at all. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE DREAM: EARLY 
ADJOURNMENT—II 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I commented on the problems and 
probabilities of a lengthy second session 
of this 90th Congress. These remarks ap- 
pear on pages 74305 and 74306 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Since many of my colleagues have 
evinced an interest in those remarks, and 
the reasons behind them, I would like 
to call to their attention a thought I 
expressed to my constituents nearly a 
year ago, as the first session of the 90th 
Congress went into its 11th, although un- 
fortunately, not last, month. 

In my biweekly Washington report, is- 
sued November 9, 1967, I explained: 

ARE LONG SESSIONS GOOD SESSIONS? 

Based on my experience of twelve years in 
the New Hampshire State Senate and almost 
five years now as a U.S. Representative, I can 
state without equivocation that legislative 
sessions unlimited in length are usually bad 
business. They permit slipshod scheduling, 
waste of the legislator’s time and the tax- 
payer’s money, and even worse, poor legisla- 
tion. They also limit the amount of time I 
can spend on post-adjournment office hours 
and visitations in my District. Over the years, 
these have been helpful in acquainting me 
with problems of constituents and communi- 
ties on a first-hand basis. Because I am a 
representative as well as a legislator, an im- 
portant aspect of my job is obviously, per- 
sonal contact at the grass-roots level. One 
reason why so much power has become cen- 
tralized in Washington may be that with 
Congress now meeting on an almost year- 
round basis, Washington is virtually “home” 
for many Members. 


TESTIMONY CONFIRMS ADMINIS- 
eee POLICY SHIFT ON VIET- 
N. 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, as part of 
a continuing search for relevant informa- 
tion on the Vietnam war, I have prepared 
a summary of the most significant testi- 
mony given by administration officials 
on the subject of Vietnam before the 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee in May 
of this year. It is my belief that this new 
testimony, taken as a whole, provides us 
with new evidence to suggest that the ad- 
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ministration is abandoning the idea of a 
military solution in Vietnam and is 
recognizing that our main hope in Viet- 
nam rests in shifting the burden of the 
war effort to the South Vietnamese. I am 
inserting this information in the RECORD 
at this time so that it might be incor- 
porated into the public dialog: 


TESTIMONY CONFIRMS ADMINISTRATION POLICY 
SHIFT ON VIETNAM 


(Public statement by Congressman DONALD 
W. RIEGLE, In., July 22, 1968) 


As part of his continuing 2-year search 
for relevant information on the Vietnam 
War, Congressman Riegle today discussed 
the highlights of the 1968 testimony by the 
expert witnesses on Vietnam appearing be- 
fore the Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

Riegle, with the approval of Chairman 
Otto Passman (D-La) cross-examined the 
Vietnam witnesses, William Bundy, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Bureau of East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, Department of State; James 
Grant, Assistant Administrator, Bureau of 
Vietnam, Agency for International Develop- 
ment; and Rear Admiral William F. Lemos, 
U.S. Navy, Director, East Asia and Pacific 
Region, Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (ISA), for some 5 hours, 

Riegle expressed the view that the testi- 
mony, taken as a whole, provides strong 
indication and evidence that the Admin- 
istration has abandoned the idea of a mili- 
tary solution in Vietnam, has concluded that 
further U.S. escalation is counter-productive, 
and that the main hope in Vietnam rests 
with shifting the war burden back to the 
South Vietnamese. 

Riegle cited several admissions in the rec- 
ord (attached in abstract form to this state- 
ment), including: 

1. A formal repudiation of the “Domino 
Theory” by Mr. Bundy. 

2. A formal statement by Bundy that lat- 
est policy reviews indicate that further in- 
creases in the U.S. commitment in Vietnam 
could not be expected to improve the situa- 
tion there. Bundy clearly states that the 
burden of the war effort must be shifted to 
the South Vietnamese. 

3. A formal admission by Admiral Lemos 
that there does not exist—past or present— 
@ 10-square acre of land in South Vietnam 
that is secure from the enemy. A second ad- 
mission concerns the fact that of the total 
“enemy force” in South Vietnam—past or 
present—the South Vietnamese component 
has always exceeded 50%. 

4. A formal admission by Bundy that the 
South Vietnamese Government has not in- 
creased its popular support within the last 
ear. 


year. 

5. A series of admissions by Mr. Grant and 
others, that there continues to be an in- 
adequate South Vietnamese commitment to 
the war effort—and that serious indigenous 
“nation-building” is not yet taking place. 

6. Results of a GAO audit of the $220 mil- 
lion (FY 69) U.S. financed Commodity Im- 
port Program (CIP) in South Vietnam— 
showing inept management and failure to 
meet objectives. It includes such things as 
examples of pledging of U.S. financed CIP 
commodities to finance the importation into 
Vietnam of such luxury goods as Mercedes- 
Benz automobiles and scotch whisky. 

While being careful not to comment on the 
Vietnam War in any way that might hinder 
the American negotiators at the Paris Peace 
talks—Riegle said this latest confirmed in- 
formation from top Administration officials 
offered fresh insight into the shifting posi- 
tion of the Administration on the war and 
thus should be incorporated in the public 
dialogue. 


Abstracts from the committee testi- 
mony follow: 
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I. MAJOR POLICY ADMISSIONS ABOUT U.S. COM- 
MITMENT IN VIETNAM—ABANDONMENT OF 
DOMINO THEORY AND FURTHER U.S. ESCALA- 
TION IS COUNTERPRODUCTIVE 


Repudiation of the domino theory 


Mr. Rrecie. Are there any Chinese fighting 
in Thailand today? 

Mr. Bunpy. We do not think there are. 
There are men trained in China who are 
fighting. We are not talking about a domino 
theory that involves only North Vietnam. I 
do not use that term myself, I just say it is 
an irreversible trend. 

Mr. Rrecte. Who uses that term domino 
theory“? I have seen it used. 

Mr. Bunpy. I do not think you would find 
any exponent of the domino theory in these 
terms in the State Department. The last top 
official to endorse the theory, which was 
originated in Mr. Eisenhower’s Administra- 
tion, was President Kennedy in 1963 but we 
have not used it because it is an over simpli- 
fication, (P. 1253.) 


Further U.S. escalation is counterproductive 


Mr. Rrecie. Let me raise one point here, 
too. The question I have in mind is the prod- 
uct of an awful lot of thought and worry. 
It concerns the seriousness of the threat in 
Vietnam in terms of the degree to which we 
ought to commit our resources of men and 
dollars to deal with it. As you know, over a 
period of time it became, in my judgment, a 
strategic commitment in terms of its abso- 
lute size, requiring $30 billion a year and 
over half a million men out there, and so 
forth—I am not sure that at the outset, 
2 or 3 years ago, that we anticipated that 
this would become a strategic commitment 
in that sense. 

Mr. Bunpy. No we didn't. 

Mr. REGLE. I think we proceeded on the 
basis of the expectation we would somehow 
be able to resolve the thing enroute and it 
would never mushroom to that point. It has. 
In effect, it is not clear yet whether it has 
leveled off. I am not sure we will know if it 
has for some time. The thought that is in 
my mind, as I try to do my job on this sub- 
committee, is to try to weigh this national 
commitment versus all the rest of our na- 
tional commitments around the world and 
here at home. I say to myself: Beyond what 
point, in terms of physical commitment, does 
it not make sense to go and, in light of 
what is at stake in this paricular problem 
area? Let me put it in terms of one of the 
real tough tradeoff items that comes to my 
mind, it concerns the civil unrest we had in 
Chicago a matter of weeks ago. As you know, 
the decision was finally made to move Fed- 
eral troops in there. We had to send them 
from Colorado and Texas which is not a very 
efficient way to have to meet that kind of 
problem. It is unfortunate that you have 
that kind of problem to solve anyway. But 
we do. It begins to highlight the tradeoff. 
Do you want to station people in Chicago, 
Saigon, or where? I am just wondering, in 
your own judgment, as you assess this part 
of the world as our top policy person in 
respect this problem, how much further is it 
realistic to think about going in terms of 
physical commitment either in terms of ab- 
solute dollars, manpower, percent of Federal 
budget, or what you, as you see it? 

Mr. Bunpy. I think it has been our general 
conclusion, particularly in this policy review, 
that we would not get under present circum- 
stances, and unless the whole shape of North 
Vietnamese action changes, a significant 
increment of gain by a very major increase 
in U.S. forces. We needed to press harder on 
the Vietnamese to do more and limit our 
own reenforcements. In a sense we have tried 
to level off. Whether we will succeed or not 
depends much more on the North Vietnamese 
than it does on us. If they are going to con- 
tinue this high rate of infiltration and launch 
a series of offensive actions, the scale of the 
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fighting will continue upwards. The costs re- 
grettably will tend to follow. They go to- 
gether. 

Mr. REGLER. Is that not to say that we are 
ay hooked on the basis of their initia- 

ve 

Mr. Bunpy. It is to say that the scale of 
our own military actions depends to a de- 
gree on the scale of the offensive action 
of the other side. I don't see how you can get 
away from that. I hope that we are going to 
see a reduction. I think they are to some ex- 
tent shooting off an awful lot in both men 
and ammunition they won't likely be able to 
replace. When you see what you rightfully call 
a mini-Tet offensive, which is on a fraction 
of the scale that took place in late January 
and February, you begin to see at least some 
evidence that their capability to do this 
kind of thing is diminishing. 

When we relieved Khesanh and got into 
Ashau Valley, you could see something that 
could turn into a significant basic change 
in the military situation. This is not to say 
they don’t have the position for other major 
attacks because they have. Coming back to 
your basic point, Congressman, I would say 
if we can get this thing scaled down it will 
be all to the good. I equally say our seeing 
it through seems to me a matter not merely 
of the 15-17 million people in South Viet- 
nam, but of the continued security and 
chance for progress of the rest of the area. 
I wouldn’t suppose, quite frankly, that 4 
years ago we would have foreseen our being 
in the situation to this extent. The justifi- 
cation for our being in to this extent goes 
beyond Vietnam. It has to go beyond Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. RIEGLE. You see, there is an element of 
contradiction in what we have established 
here in that sense. Or the one hand, I think 
we would both agree that beyond a point 
when one commitment becomes so overriding 
in terms of its call on resources, men and 
dollars, both at home and abroad, is just so 
substantial that overall you suffer a reversal 
that you just can't afford. You have to sort 
of bank your fires in the one commitment 
area in terms of not being able to increase 
it by virtue of the fact that you cannot sub- 
tract those scarce resources from other ob- 
jectives. If we buy that concept, that that is 
a real problem and we may be very close to 
that point today, I don’t know if you would 
buy that or not. 

Mr. Bunpy. I think we are on a practical 
basis. I think we are doing the right thing 
to thrust the effort and the burden more and 
more on the South Vietnamese as they could 
not have taken on a year or two ago. It is not 
that we haven't thought along these lines 
right along. It is on account of the fact that 
they are in considerably better shape as a 
government with an Assembly and a certain 
increase in morale. There is some chance of 
their being able to assume the burden as it 
is turned over to them now. 

Mr. Rrecre. If we take this point, if we 
both agree on that, given the nature of all 
our commitments, domestic and interna- 
tional, you really can’t have one unlimited 
commitment which would just automatically 
say, if necessary, we will stop everything 
in every other area to invest it in one com- 
mitment? 

Mr. Bunpy. I don't suppose there is ever 
that kind of case. 

Mr. Rrecie. If we can say that, on the one 
hand, and go to the other and say we come 
back to the proviso that you inserted a min- 
ute ago of the United States response if 
North Vietnam continues to maintain the 
pressure with the Chinese too in some way 
increasing their participation along with the 
Russians. Your feeling was that we would 
have to respond and we would have to meet 
it. There is really no choice in that? 

Mr. Bunpy. We should do nothing to in- 
crease the chances of that. 
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Mr. Grant. The way we would meet a 
Chinese entry into the war would not, shall 
we say, be confined to the Vietnamese area. 

Mr, RrecLe. Why isn’t it likely that some- 
one over on the other side, some strategist 
might not say, “You know, we have finally 
gotten the United States in just the sort 
of resource equation that we hoped to get 
them in for a long time; namely, if we con- 
tinue to up the ante, they will continue to 
respond because they have to,” by virtue 
of the rationale that you just supplied. “We 
can finally raise the ante in our backyard in 
Southeast Asia where we are operating in 
a way that is not very cost effective for the 
United States from the resource point of 
view because of the 10-to-1 ratio and the 
fact we are on the Asian mainland and you 
have the terrain and health problems and 
everything else.“ You cannot find the enemy 
and you cannot tell the good guys and all 
the rest of it. Might the enemy not say to 
themselves, “As long as we continue to up 
the ante and if the Americans are willing to 
escalate their commitment to meet our es- 
calating commitment, we can literally bring 
them down?” Might they not say, “They 
will end up collapsing in their other goal 
area across the world or at home, so we 
will have won. We will have won by defi- 
nition.” 

Mr. Bunpy. Take it in two bites. I think 
one has to say that we have fought the whole 
war in about a one-quarter mobilization 
status, if you want to use a very rough figure 
of speech. We fought the Korean war on a 
half mobilization basis. There is a tremen- 
dous stretch that we could go to if we were 
convinced that this was the only way to get 
to our goal. There is an awful lot of stretch. 
That is not to down grade in the slightest the 
vital domestic needs we have. 

Mr. Riecte. Let us also put in the record, 
then, there have been no Administration 
calls for those sort of things? 

Mr. Bunpy. I understand, The fact is, Con- 
gressman, you can find very interesting and 
authoritative statements by North Viet- 
namese that appear to be very much along 
these lines. I remember one by Le Duan, 
which said the “Americans can’t hold the 
secure areas and deal with us without putting 
in a million men. They cannot do it, or they 
won't do it.“ They talk along these lines, I 
think that this is one case you cannot say 
will never arise. But the fact is we see that at 
the level we are now, and the kind of South 
Vietnamese effort that now appears to be 
coming up, we can deal with it. (P. 1255-57.) 
Over half the enemy force—past and pres- 

ent—is comprised of South Vietnamese 

Mr. Rrecie. Another thing I would like to 
get on the record from the military men, Has 
there ever been a time in this war, from its 
beginning to the present date, where less 
than half of the enemy force has been South 
Vietnamese, as you count in terms of the offi- 
cial DOD numbers? I am talking about total 
enemy population, cadre, the whole works. 

Admiral Lemos. Not in those terms; but I 
think I must say for the record that of the 
combat units presently operating in South 
Vietnam, something over two-thirds are 
North Vietnamese at this time. 

Mr, Rrecie. Let me then ask this question. 
The thing Mr. Grant is most worried about 
right now is the impact the Tet offensive 
has had on the overall operations in South 
Vietnam. As I understand the situation, the 
cadre and irregulars and so forth played a 
major role, if not the major role, in the Tet 
offensive; is this correct? 

Admiral Lemos. A major role. 

Mr, RIEGLE. Doesn't that demonstrate, when 
we talk about combat troops, that varlous 
categories of enemy forces can almost change 
their combat effectiveness from day to day. 
The guy can be out hoeing in the. field one 
day and blowing up the embassy the next 
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day; and might not under your classification 
be listed in the combat category? 

Admiral Lemos. That is quite right. (P. 
1344.) 


No 10-acre area—past or present—is secure 
from the enemy 


Mr. PAssMAN. Have we cleaned up a spot as 
big as 10 acres anywhere in that country 
that they do not breakout anew? You would 
think with the half a million troops we have 
there and the billions of dollars we poured in, 
at least they could not come in and tear up 
and burn up portions of Saigon. This is a 
sincere question. I think it is quite obvious 
that a majority of Vietnamese do not want 
us in there and I think it is demonstrated 
almost every time that something happens 
over there; and you know very well that this 
thing is worse than the local press carries it. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Rrecie. I would like to get two further 
things into the record. One is, does any- 
body know of a 10-square acre area for a 
period of a year, or even six months, that has 
not had at least one or more enemy incidents 
of some kind? I assume the answer basically 
is “No.” The military men here, would they 
venture a guess if there is such an area free of 
enemy effort, or is it pretty clear there is 
probably no such area in Vietnam. 

Admiral Lemos. There are probably some 
pretty vacant areas. 

Mr. RIEGLE. How about populated areas? 

Admiral Lemos, There is no area of that 
size they cannot go into if they choose. (P. 
1343-44.) 


Failure of South Vietnamese Government to 
win greater popular support 

Mr. Rrecite. How are we doing in terms of 
the basically uncommitted part of the South 
Vietnamese population, the fellow sort of 
caught in the middle and who does not really 
understand the issues very well, and maybe in 
an area that at one time we control and then 
the battle situation is fluid and maybe the 
Vietcong takes control? But in terms of the 
average citizen out in the countryside who 
holds the balance of political power in the 
final analysis, what seems to be his state of 
mind today and how is that different from 
what it was say a year ago as we can pin it 
down? 

Mr. BUNDY. This is, as you know, a mat- 
ter of the most tentative judgment, Mr. 
Congressman, but I would say to compare it 
to a year ago that there is considerably great- 
er hostility to the Vietcong than there was, 
but there has not been a commensurate gain 
in positive feelings towards the Government 
. The Vietcong has been much more blamed 
for the violence they instigated, including 
the Tet offensive. In short, I would say there 
is a significant increase in negative feelings 
about the Vietcong not yet reflected in an 
equally positive feeling toward the Govern- 
ment. (P. 1246.) 

Failure to win support from other countries 


Mr. Rrecie. In terms of winning a mean- 
ingful commitment from other countries 
around the world to assist us in this pro- 
gram we have undertaken in Vietnam, I mean 
the whole ball of wax, not just the economic 
nation-building aspect but also the military 
side, how have we done in the past year 
since we last met, in winning any substantial 
meaningful measurable increment in sup- 
port from other countries, either adjacent 
to the problem area or elsewhere around the 
world? 

Mr. Bunny. We have not added any coun- 
tries in the military supporting role, Mr. 
Congressman, not for lack of poking at them 
but because I think there are different cases 
and different policy reasons for other nations 
not coming through—— 

Mr. RIEGLE. The essence of your answer was 


there has not been a measurable increase 


in the support we have had from our allies 
in direct participation in Vietnam? 
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Mr. Bunpy. Not in military participation, 
Mr. Riegle. 

Mr, RIEGLE. And in economic help you have 
had no increase? 

Mr. Burr. That has not changed appreci- 
ably over a year ago. (P. 1249-50.) 

If, MAJOR UNSOLVED IN-COUNTRY PROBLEMS 
Inadequate price controls 

Mr. RIEGLE. Now let us go to price controls. 
Do we have price controls in Vietnam? 

Mr. Grant. There are price controls on a 
limited number of commodities where they 
can be enforced—on petroleum, gasoline and 
oll, But for other commodities, things like 
vegetables and the like, there are no effec- 
tive price controls because it is administra- 
tively impossible for Government to adminis- 
ter them. (P. 1228.) 

Inadequate wage controls 


Mr. REGLE., What about wage controls? Do 
we have any wage controls in South Viet- 
nam? 

Mr. Grant. Not across the board. There 
are efforts to keep wages down, but this is 
fags by the inflation problem. (P. 
1228. 


Inadequate crack-down on the black market 


Mr. REGLE. But the black market is still 
a major establishment in South Vietnam? 
Mr. Grant. Yes. (P. 1228.) 


Inadequate initiative against South Viet- 
namese Government corruption 


Mr, RiecLze. What about corruption in gov- 
ernment? Is that as bad a problem as a year 
or two ago? 

Mr. GRANT. It is still a very serious problem. 
(P. 1228.) 


Inadequacy of South Vietnamese response 


Mr. REGLE, One of the problems we en- 
countered a year ago was there were not just 
enough Vietnamese people in their Govern- 
ment allocated to economic development as 
such, or nation building, that were competent 
and on the job with some degree of con- 
tinulty to carry out their share of joint 
projects in any sort of efficient or effective 
way. Does that problem still exist today? 

Mr. Grant. Yes; it does. We have tried to 
meet it in several ways, but in one way in 
particular; that is, to limit the number of 
things we do, to concentrate on the most im- 
portant things and in turn to encourage them 
to focus their limited manpower on the same 
things. They and we must make better use 
of limited personnel. (P. 1289.) 


Taxes in Vietnam 


Mr. RL. Let me now ask this question. 
Let’s take the first one; higher taxes. Are you 
satisfied with the progress that has been 
made in that area in terms of raising taxes 
to the level desirable in South Vietnam, or do 
we still have some distance to go in that 
respect? 

Mr. GRANT. No, I am not fully satisfied. We 
have made some very substantial progress 
and more is due to come but I think it is 
very clear we would like to see still further 
progress, 

Mr. RIgcLE. Would that same conclusion es- 
sentially be true in all of these other areas, 
a drive against corruption and efforts to try 
to control prices, etc? 

Mr. GRANT. It is certainly true in most of 
them, with one exception, which is in an area 
where we agree in principle, and that is this 
whole question of the strict discipline of na- 
tional resources. We have approached this 
issue through a different path than through 
price controls and rationing. We believe, 
given a very weak administrative structure 
in Vietnam, that to follow that particular 
path might encourage corruption and would 
not be very effective. (P. 1224.) N 

Status of refugee population 


Mr. Rrecet. Mr. Bundy, what seems to be 
the situation vis-a-vis the refugee problem 
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at this time? Do you have a good feeling 
we are on top of that problem or not? 

Mr. BUNDY. I would not go as far as to say 
we are on top of it. In broad figures, roughly 
810,000 new refugees were generated during 
the Tet offensive all over the country. And 
that was reduced by the refugees returning 
to their own homes, by some new construc- 
tion, by relocation and so forth to about 
510,000 as of 2 weeks ago. The best first 
judgment we have is that this new mini- 
offensive—as you have described it, and it 
is a good description—may have generated at 
least temporarily another hundred thousand 
refugees. The answer is that a lot has been 
done, but that an awful lot remains to be 
done. 

Mr. RIEGEL. Are they being adequately fed, 
adequately housed, adequately cared for in 
terms of medical attention? I do not mean in 
the general sense. Do we have hard evidence 
to the effect that we have serious problems 
in this area that we have difficulty 
correcting? 

Mr. Bunpy. We undoubtedly have serious 
problems in this area. These are the figures 
of those generated this year. In round num- 
bers, you have a million—Mr. Grant will cor- 
rect that precise figure—carried technically 
in this status, who are in camps labeled 
“refugee camps”. We had actually managed, 
toward the end of 1967, to effect a net reduc- 
tion for the year of those in that status and 
a considerable improvement in their treat- 
ment. But that was only to say that we 
made some headway, it was not to say we did 
not have major problems, and the problem 
is significantly greater now. A great deal 
needs to be done and I would ask Mr. Grant 
to supply the details, but that certainly is an 
accurate description of the broad picture. (P. 
1249.) 

Losses in refugee commodities 

Mr. RIEGEL. Are there any critical areas 
where that is still not the case as you run 
across the board from education through 
medicine and these various other categories? 
Are there still areas where we are increasing 
Americanization? 

Mr. Grant. We still have modest increases 
in the refugee program and the medical 
program. In both of these areas, as you know, 
the load has been much greater in 1968 than 
in 1967. 

Mr. RIEGEL. I am glad you raised the point. 
Do we have any guarantee that the refugees 
are in fact getting the food allotted to them, 
the food we help pay for and import? Do we 
have certain proof, an absolute guarantee? 

Mr. Grant. We do not have a guarantee 
that the refugees are getting the kind of help 
we would like to see them get. There is a sub- 
stantial short fall between what they ought 
to be getting and what they are getting. (P. 
1272.) 


Inadequate land reform program 


Mrs. RED. We discussed yesterday the re- 
port which was issued by the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee: a report on 
land reform by the Vietnamese Government. 
In that report they stated that the Vietcong 
were gaining much support by redistributing 
confiscated land to the peasants. I under- 
stand that the National Land Reform Con- 
gress met in South Vietnam earlier this year. 
What progress was made? 

Mr. Grant. At the Congress in January, 
President Thieu made it very clear that he 
considered the progress made in the past 4 or 
5 years in implementation of the existing 
laws on the books had been poor and in- 
adequate. In fact, I think the word he used 
was “shameful.” 

Mr. REGEL. Did you agree with that? 

Mr. Grant. I agree it was clearly inade- 
quate, I agree with him in general. (P. 1209.) 
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II. GAO AUDIT REVEALS DEFICIENCIES IN THE 
COMMODITY IMPORT PROOGRAM 
Summary of GAO audit 

Mr. REGEL, I want to hit some of the 
highlights in the GAO audit in summary 
form. Start with the one we are on now. 
CIP-financed commodities. Pledging of these. 
The quote on page 3 from the GAO report 
reads as follows: 

“We found also that over $25 million in 
CIP-financed commodities were pledged by 
importers with banks for periods ranging 
from 2 to 38 months. There was also evi- 
dence suggesting that in some cases, the 
pledging of CIP-financed goods created the 
means to finance the import of such luxury 
items as Mercedes-Benz passenger cars and 
Scotch Whiskey. 

“We believe that USAID’s commodity 
analysts were only partially fulfilling their 
potential role since they were not attempting 
to independently evaluate requests for com- 
mercial import program financing in rela- 
tion to need. We believe that this may have 
stemmed from an overreaction to a fear of 
commodity shortages in Vietnam as well as 
from a general attitude that individual im- 
porters are in the best position to judge 
commodity needs.” 

In terms of quality and quantity checks, 
they say on page 3 and on page 17 there was 
no effective accountability over the receipt, 
storage, and movement to first destination 
of these goods.” 

“U.S, agencies have not been able to main- 
tain effective accountability control over the 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
economic assistance program commodities 
arriving in Vietnam since the start of the 
massive buildup in late 1965.” 

Mr, Grant. What page? 

Mr. RIEGEL. Page 3 and page 17. Then we 
go from there to page 25. 

“There was no basis for determining with 
any reasonable degree of accuracy the losses 
that have occurred, the stage at which they 
have occurred, or the reasons to which such 
losses are attributable.” 

We go to commodity inventory levels, page 
4: 


“Actual and proposed commodity levels 
for the pacification program were excessive 
to needs in practically every case we ex- 
amined, 

“Case-by-case inquiries by our staff did 
disclose significant instances of commodities 
not being used for extended periods of time.” 

They say on page 34: 

“We attribute the foregoing excess stocks 
to not cancelling orders known to be exces- 
sive, not recomputing requirements on a 
timely basis and a reluctance on the part 
of USAID advisors to exercise supply disci- 
pline because of a fear that shortages might 
result.” 

Under Theft, pilferage and shrinkage con- 
trols” on page 4: 

“There were indication of an increasing 
security consciousness on the part of USAID 
and GVN officials, however, security measures 
needed for the protection of United States- 
financed economic assistance commodities 
had not been fully implemented. As in the 
case of the difficulties encountered in exercis- 
ing accountability controls discussed on 
pages 7 to 26, we mainly attribute these 
conditions to a fragmentation of respon- 
sibility among agencies in Vietnam and to 
the essentially advisory role played by U.S. 
personnel.“ 

On page 39, in relation to that point they 
say: 

„ . . We mainly attribute these conditions to 
the fragmentation of responsibility among 
agencies in Vietnam and to the essentially 
advisory role played by U.S. personnel.” 

“Commodity End Use,” page 5; they state 
in their conclusion that significant cases of 
nonutilization of commodities were noted. 
They say on page 56: 
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“The resources control checkpoint system 
is the program intended to deny material 
resources to the enemy. This program seemed 
to be considered relatively unimportant by 
responsible GVN and United States agencies 
at the time of our examination.” 

If you would take these several basic con- 
clusions by GAO and go into all the support- 
ing evidence that I am going to insert in 
the record at this point, under each one of 
these areas the GAO people provided, that is 
a damning indictment. I have had a chance 
to review this only in a very quick way, but if 
their assertions are even 25 percent accurate, 
this is a serious indictment, I think, of our 
management system,” pp. 1295-1297. 

(Note.—Complete GAO Audit of the Com- 
modity Import Program in South Vietnam 
contained on pages 767-824 of Part II of the 
Hearings before the Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations.) 


GEN. FRANK S. BESSON, JR. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. [Mr. MCCORMACK] 
may extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 1, the U.S. Army Materiel Com- 
mand, Washington, D.C., will celebrate 
its sixth anniversary, this organization 
is headed by an outstanding leader, a 
great soldier, a dedicated citizen, a man 
whom I know is respected by all who 
have had the privilege of knowing him. 
Gen. Frank S. Besson, Jr., is a public 
servant of the highest order. 

In my personal dealings with General 
Besson I have developed the highest ad- 
miration and greatest respect for this 
great military leader and sincerely 
humane man. His only desire is to serve 
his country and to sustain and protect 
and provide for our soldiers wherever 
they are stationed. 

Six years ago when the Army Materiel 
Command was formed, it was charged 
with the responsibility for research, de- 
velopment, production, procurement, 
testing, evaluation, maintenance, stor- 
age, and issuance of military equipment 
and materiel. It was an awesome under- 
taking. Because of the magnitude of the 
task, General Besson, who had already 
achieved an outstanding reputation for 
performing the near impossible as Chief 
of the U.S. Army Transportation Corps, 
was selected to head this mammoth or- 
ganization. Those who knew of his 
ability were sure he would prove success- 
ful despite handicaps or obstacles pre- 
sented to this great manager. 

General Besson had an outstanding 
record earned over the years since his 
graduation from the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy in 1932 and the graduate school of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1935. 

General Besson was presented a test. 
Our Nation committed troops in Viet- 
nam in support of our Southeast Asia 
commitments. A buildup of our indus- 
trial might with efficiency and dispatch 
was necessary. More importantly, the 
finished military product had to be de- 
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livered to our soldiers and marines in 
Vietnam at a time when there were few 
docks, roads, or transportation facilities 
in this small struggling nation. 

General Besson personally went to 
Vietnam to confer with General West- 
moreland and through a cooperative ef- 
fort this team delivered the best equip- 
ment to the finest troops in the world, 
the young men of the U.S. Army. 

General Besson has performed an out- 
standing feat. He has streamlined the 
command so that its efficiency is estab- 
lished and well known. Industrial coop- 
eration and relations with AMC under 
his leadership have been excellent. Over 
the 6-year period he has delivered bil- 
lions of dollars of materiel to our troops 
over the longest distances and in the 
shortest possible time ever known in the 
history of our Nation. He has been a 
dedicated assistant to the Commander in 
Chief. His outstanding efforts and work 
have earned for him the respect, con- 
fidence, and support of the Members of 
Congress. He has performed the task in 
an unobtrusive manner. His only desire 
is to meet the needs of our soldiers for 
whom he has a deep personal interest, 
and to ensure their safe return to their 
loved ones. 

It is my personal privilege, and I am 
sure the privilege of my colleagues, to 
salute Gen. Frank S. Besson, Jr., and his 
associates at the U.S. Materiel Command 
on this their sixth birthday. Personally, 
and for the sake of our Nation, I wish 
General Besson a long and continually 
successful life. 

At this time I would like to insert in 
the Record a summary of the important 
programs of his command during the 
past year: 

ARMY MATERIEL COMMAND SHARPENS LOGISTI- 
cat Support oF COMBAT FORCES 

Increasingly effective logistical support of 
combat forces in the field characterized the 
past year’s operations of the U.S. Army Ma- 
teriel Command (AMC), which observes its 
sixth anniversary on 1 August. 

Primary emphasis throughout AMC's huge 
network of more than 190 arsenals, depots, 
laboratories, proving grounds, procurement 
offices and other facilities has been placed 
upon providing the finest possible weapons, 
equipment and other supplies to front line 
troops in Southeast Asia—enough and on 
time. 

This heightened support of the war effort 
in Vietnam has been achieved through de- 
velopment of improved weapons and equip- 
ment, expedited production and procure- 
ment, and streamlining of both the orga- 
nization and procedures of the Army's largest 
logistics field command. 

Commenting upon the performance of 
AMC over the past 12 months, General Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland, newly-appointed 
Chief of Staff of the Army, said: 

“It is a pleasure to extend the heartiest 
congratulations and best wishes to the mem- 
bers of the Army Materiel Command as you 
celebrate the 6th anniversary of your service 
to the nation.” 

General Westmoreland, who recently com- 
pleted four years as commander of the U.S. 
Army in Vietnam, added: 

“The success of our fighting forces in Viet- 
nam is a direct reflection on the Army Ma- 
teriel Command's ability to keep the fighting 
men supplied with the best and most ad- 
vanced materiel. Each member of the com- 
mand can take pride in its fine record of 
achievement. 
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“I join with all the men and women of the 
United States Army in saluting your accom- 
plishments and in expressing confidence that 
you will continue in the same tradition of 
excellence which you have established.” 

Major organizational change in the AMC 
structure involved the establishment in April 
of a U.S. Army Sentinel Logistics Command, 
giving AMC a total of nine major subcom- 
mands. The new subcommand, to be located 
eventually in Huntsville, Alabama, will pro- 
vide logistical support to the Sentinel Sys- 
tem, the Communist Chinese-oriented anti- 
ballistic missile system approved for deploy- 
ment last year. 

Also established early this year was a U.S. 
Army Advanced Materiel Concepts Agency as 
another step in assuring closer coordination 
between AMC and the Army Combat Devel- 
opments Command in evolving new materiel 
concepts and systems for the Army of the 
future. 

Announcement was also made of the test- 
ing of a new concept in worldwide logistics 
management, aimed at further improving 
supply service to troops in the field and at 
reducing equipment deadlines. Under the 
new concept, AMC will assume responsibility 
and accountability at depot level for selected 
“high dollar value” secondary items on a 
worldwide basis. In the past each overseas 
theater has been responsible and accountable 
for all supply items physically located in the 
theater. Secondary items as involved in this 
new concept are components and repair parts 
used in the assembly and maintenance of 
major end items such as tanks, aircraft or 
weapons systems. 

AMC has stepped up its program to secure 
civilian employee volunteers for extended 
overseas assignments in support of the Viet- 
nam effort. In addition, approximately 350 
highly qualified civilians served as members 
of AMC quick reaction teams on temporary 
duty in Southeast Asia. These teams provide 
assistance in meeting unforeseen short-term 
requirements in connection with the supply 
and maintenance of equipment. 

Frank S. Besson, Jr., Commanding General 
of AMC, announced in May the establishment 
of an AMC award to provide recognition to 
all AMC civilian employees who have com- 
pleted three months or more of service in a 
combat area. Recognition devices will be the 
USAMC Certificate of Recognition and a 
lapel emblem awarded in bronze for three 
months of service, silver for six months, and 
gold for nine months. 

In a personal message on the occasion of 
AMC’s anniversary, General Besson told 
AMC's more than 175,000 military and civil- 
ian personnel that they may well be proud 
of AMC's increasingly responsive logistical 
support of our Modern Army.” 

“Without question,” General Besson 
pointed out, we have substantially extended 
the soldier's essential ability to ‘move, shoot, 
see and communicate’.” 

Improved items of clothing and equipment 
which AMC is supplying in quantity to com- 
bat forces in Southeast Asia include poplin 
uniforms, nylon reconnaissance boats, and 
waterproof wrist compasses. A new, light- 
weight collapsible intrenching tool is also 
being provided. 

Procurement of the M-16 rifle has been 
stepped up with selection of two additional 
production sources. Additionally, the previ- 
ous single supplier will expand production 
from 30,000 to 50,000 rifies per month. 

Among specific items developed recently by 
AMC agencies with direct application to field 
requirements are: 

A new variable body armor being procured 
for use in Vietnam, Ceramic armor plate is 
inserted into front and back vest pockets to 
provide protection against shell fragments. 

Improved Aircrew armor for protection of 
pilots and aircrewmen against small arms fire 
makes use of ceramic tiles curved to fit the 
chest and/or back. 
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A collapsible, fabric 55-gallon capacity 
water drum to resupply potable water to 
platoon-size combat units in Vietnam. The 
cylindrical container can be transported 
by vehicle, boat, or aircraft. A valve arrange- 
ment permits filling of canteens and other 
containers. 

In its sixth year of operations, AMC pro- 
vided more than one billion pounds of high 
explosives in support of combat operations 
in Southeast Asia. 

A contract was awarded for development, 
production and follow-on support of the 
Tactical Fire Direction System (TACFIRE) 
with the first system scheduled for fielding 
in the 1970s. TACFIRE will be employed at 
battalion, division and corps artillery levels, 
and provides an automated capability for 
processing of field artillery technical and 
tactical data. 

Advances in implementing Project ARMS 
(Army Master Data File Reader Microfilm 
System), involving transmittal of supply 
management data via microfilm to the Army 
in the field. This concept, after initial feasi- 
bility testing in 1967, has grown to a current 
distribution of 400 sets of microfilm data 
being produced and distributed by the AMC 
Catalog Data Office. It 1s anticipated that 
projected users of microfilmed data will total 
approximately 2,500 by July 1970. 

Procurement and logistical support of 
Army aircraft also has been expanded by 
AMC, In 1962, the Army aviation inventory 
stood at 5,692 aircraft, of which 49% were 
rotary wing aircraft. As of now, the inventory 
comprises more than 11,000 aircraft, includ- 
ing 79% of the rotary wing type. Army air- 
craft flew 1.6 million hours in FY 1962, while 
in FY 1968 the total flying hours reached 
6.7 million, with more than one-third of the 
aircraft inventory operating under combat 
conditions. 

Production and procurement of 375 of the 
Army's newest combat helicopter, the Chey- 
enne (AH-56A), was authorized early in 
January. Designed as a stable weapons plat- 
form, able to take off and land vertically, it 
will fly at speeds up to 220 knots. First engi- 
neering test flight of the Cheyenne was com- 
pleted in September 1967. 

Newest version of the Chinook helicopter, 
the CH-47C, was accepted for the Army in 
March. Improvements over earlier models in- 
clude increased speed and payload and longer 
ferry range. 

A production contract was awarded in 
March for the OH-58A light observation hell- 
copter. It will have performance character- 
istics comparable to those of the Cayuse 
(OH-6A). 

The Army also formally accepted and de- 
ployed the AH-1G Huey Cobra, a high-speed 
helicopter gun ship. In Vietnam, it has 
proved its capability to perform search and 
target acquisition, reconnaissance by fire, 
multiple weapons fire support, and troop 
helicopter support. As of May of this year, 
838 AH-1G helicopters had been placed under 
contract. 

Additional heavy-lift helicopter support 
has been provided for combat forces in 
Southeast Asia. Twenty-one CH-54A “Flying 
Crane” helicopters have been airlifted to 
Vietnam. In addition to performing normal 
combat heavy lift support duties, the air- 
craft has been credited with retrieving more 
than 300 downed aircraft since September 
1965. 

Testing of the Army combat version of an 
Air Cushion Vehicle (ACV) is underway. 
AMC, acting under expedited procurement 
procedures, modified a commercial ACV into 
a military configuration, fabricated three ve- 
hicles, trained the crews, and delivered the 
equipment to Vietnam in 11 months. The 
ACV will travel at speeds up to 70 mph and 
is capable of engaging the enemy with .50 
caliber heavy machine guns, 7.62 machine 
guns, and other weapons, Vital components 
and personnel are protected against enemy 
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fire up to and including .50 caliber armor- 
piercing rounds. 

The Armored Reconnaissance-Scout Vehi- 
cle (XM800) reached concept formulation 
stage in FY 1968. This is to be a small, light- 
weight, lightly-armored, highly-mobile ve- 
hicle for use in the scouting and reconnais- 
sance missions of the armored cavalry and 
scout platoons. It will replace the M114A1 
in the Army inventory. 

Publicly exhibited during the past year 
were first prototypes of the jointly-developed 
U.S.-Federal Republic of Germany Main Bat- 
tle Tank and Heavy Equipment Transporter. 
The tank, capable of firing guided missiles 
as well as conventional ammunition, features 
the latest state-of-the-art advances in fire 
control, suspension, armor protection and 
crew comfort. 

Additional uses were worked out during 
the past year for the M113 armored person- 
nel carrier. Bulldozer kits were developed and 
tested and have been sent to Vietnam for 
evaluation, Kits, to facilitate recovery of dis- 
abled vehicles and repair in the field, are 
also under development. 

First production models of the new 
M60A1E2 combat tank were accepted in 
March and are now under test. This sophis- 
ticated weapon system, an improved version 
of the currently operational M-60, fires either 
missiles or conventional ammunition. 

Fielding of the newest addition to the 
Army’s fleet of general purpose vehicles— 
the M715 series, 1½ ton, 4x4 trucks—began 
in January of this year. This new vehicle has 
four-wheel drive, a top speed of 60 mph, and 
a capacity to negotiate 60% grades. 

Production of the M561 Gama Goat 1½ ton 
cargo truck was ordered in June of this year, 
with the first vehicle expected off the pro- 
duction line in August 1969. The six-wheeled, 
two-unit vehicle has demonstrated a con- 
siderable improvement in off-road mobility. 
The two units are connected by an articu- 
lated joint which permits them to pitch and 
roll and still maintain ground contact and 
traction with all six powered wheels. 

The Mobile Floating Assault Bridge/Ferry 
developed by AMC's Mobility Equipment Re- 
search & Development Center has been de- 
livered to the Army. This versatile amphib- 
ious vehicle, primarily designed as a ferry 
for transporting essential elements across 
water obstacles, can link up with like vehicles 
to form a heayy duty bridge for river cross- 
ings by combat units. 

Redeye, the Army's smallest air defense 
guided missile system, was deployed during 
FY 1968. It has an infrared homing guidance 
system which tracks the heat exhaust of 
low-flying enemy aircraft and guides the 
missile to its target. The hand held missile 
and launcher combined weigh little more 
than 29 pounds. 

Successful development tests were con- 
ducted with components of another light- 
weight weapon, the Dragon anti-tank missile 
system which weighs about 27 pounds. De- 
signed for high accuracy against both moving 
and stationary targets, it will be far superior 
in range, accuracy, and lethality to the anti- 
tank weapon it will replace, the 90mm recoil- 
less rifle. 

Production of new ground support equip- 
ment for the Pershing 1-A missile system 
was contracted for during FY 1968. Pershing 
1-A involves a shift from tracked to wheeled 
carriers for all components, including the 
erector-launcher. The change was prompted 
by the Army’s continuing quest for faster 
rate of fire, increased reliability, less mainte- 
nance, and lower over-all costs. 

A new class of solid propellant additives 
has been developed. The new class of addi- 
tives increases the burning rate of solid 
rocket propellants to at least three times the 
present rates and permits the development 
of rocket motors with shorter burning times 
and with higher thrust. 

Prototypes of the Forward Area Alerting 
7 
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Radar (FAAR), a highly mobile, lightweight, 
high resolution radar capable of detecting 
aerial targets at extremely low altitudes, 
have been completed and tested. The FAAR 
is a component of the CHAPARRAL/VULCAN 
Air Defense System being developed to de- 
fend against low-altitude aerial attacks in 
the forward battle zone. In addition to the 
FAAR, the system includes the Chaparral 
surface-to-air guided missile system and the 
Vulcan 20mm gun, self-propelled and towed. 
First production units of the Chaparral and 
Vulcan systems were completed and delivered 
in FY 1968 to the Army for testing. 

A new fully automatic mortar locating 
radar, the AN/TPQ-28, is nearing produc- 
tion. It is designed to provide the operator 
with an accurate first-round location of 
hostile mortar sites. 

AMC achieved a significant improvement 
in multichannel radio relay communications 
in FY 1968. The medium capacity (12/24 
channels) subsystem, featuring pulse code 
modulation, was delivered to the first users 
in Vietnam. An improved version of the 
AN/PRC-25 manpack radio, the AN/PRC-77, 
was initially fielded in Southeast Asia dur- 
ing the year. 

First shipment of Army standard tacti- 
cal single sideband communications equip- 
ment to Military Assistance Program grant 
aid recipients was completed in FY 1968. A 
total of 128 systems for Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, and Peru comprised this project. 

The United States, United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, and Australia are participants in the 
MALLARD project, established during the 
past year as a cooperative international pro- 
gram for development and production of a 
major tactical trunking and distribution 
communications system for field armies and 
elements of other services. The MALLARD 
system is intended to be fielded in the 1975- 
77 time period, It will provide secure, digital, 
automatically switched communications. 

Announcement was made in May of the 
Army’s latest night vision devices. Thou- 
sands of the devices have been supplied to 
field units, and many are in use now in 
South Vietnam. They include the Individual 
Weapons Sight, the Crew-Served Weapons 
Sight, and the Night Observation Device, all 
of which employ “image intensification” 
technology. This new system amplifies the 
dim glow of the moon, stars, or even faint 
skyglow and intensifies it within the target 
area of the scope. A supplementary light 
source is not required, and therefore, the 
user does not risk detection by an enemy 
using a near infrared viewer. 

In its third year, the AMC Zero Defects 
Program, established to motivate all per- 
sonnel to be more quality conscious, con- 
tinued to produce tangible results. AMC em- 
ployees, as of late FY 1968, had submitted 
more than 4,200 Error Cause Removal (ECR) 
actions, and management had approved and 
applied more than 3,300 of these sugges- 
tions. 

AMC won the Department of the Army 
FY 1967 Award of Honor for Safety in world- 
wide competition with 13 other major com- 
mands. It was the second consecutive year 
and the third time in the last five years that 
AMC had won this top award. During FY 
1967, rates of accidents, injuries and cost 
were improved 24% despite an approximate 
25% increase in personnel. 

In the aircraft safety field, efforts by AMC 
and industry to solve the post-crash fire 
problem have resulted in design of a fuel 
tank of superior strength to prevent rupture 
during crashes in which the crew would 
survive. Stronger tanks and other safety 
items recently were incorporated into a UH-1 
helicopter, which has flown and intention- 
ally crashed in a demonstration. Both en- 
gine and transmission were torn from their 
mountings, but no tanks were ruptured. 

In open competition with films entered by 
the nation’s foremost industrial firms, AMC 
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films won important awards from the In- 
dustrial Management Society during FY 
1968. 

U.S. Army Missile Command won first place 
for its film, “The Standardization Concept,” 
in the management techniques category; the 
U.S. Army Test and Evaluation Command 
also took first place for “Quick Change Ar- 
tistry“, in the methods improvement cate- 
gory; and Headquarters AMC won third place 
in the management motivation category for 
“Cost Reduction is a Money splendid 
Thing.” 

Film producers were Redstone Arsenal Pic- 
torial Division, the Aberdeen Proving Ground 
Photographic Laboratory, and the Army Pic- 
torial Center. 

The new Tandem Van de Graaff accelerator 
at the Nuclear Defense Laboratory, Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md., is scheduled to begin operation 
in the fall of this year. This unique research 
tool will provide the Army with the capabiilty 
to obtain precise information from basic 
research in nuclear effects for incorporation 
into Army materiel designs. 

A Smoke Generating Subsystem, Helicop- 
ter: XM52 was developed and is currently in 
limited production. Atomized fog oil is pro- 
jected into the exhaust of the UH-1D heli- 
copter turbine engine to generate airborne 
smoke screens. A number of the subsystems 
have been put into use in Vietnam. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Hosmer (at the request of Mr. 
Tarr), for 5 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rosison (at the request of Mr. 
Tart), for 20 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 15 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Gross and to include an editorial. 

Mr. FALLON, Mr. BLATNIK, and Mr. 
Jones of Alabama (at the request of Mr. 
Epmonpson) to extend their remarks and 
include extraneous matter on the con- 
ference report on S. 3710, today. 

Mr. PoLLock to revise and extend his 
remarks prior to the Findley amendment 
on H.R. 17126. 

Mr. Otsen to extend his remarks prior 
to the vote on the Smith amendment to 
the Food and Agriculture Act Amend- 
ments of 1965. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Tarr) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Zwacn in two instances. 

Mr. Escu. 

Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. ScHERLE in two instances. 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. 

Mr. GOoDLING. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr, Anprews of North Dakota. 
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Mr. SHRIVER. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Harrison in two instances. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN. 

Mr. Bos WILSON. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in four instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of North Carolina) 
and to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Ryan in four instances. 

Mr. PATTEN in two instances. 

Mr. Dent in four instances. 

Mr. Dow. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Mr. CORMAN. 


Mr. Lone of Maryland in four in-- 


stances. 
Mr. OTTINGER in two instances. 
Mr. WALDIE. 
Mr. TIERNAN. 
Mr. LEGGETT in two instances. 
Mr. BINGHAM. 
Mr. TENZER in five instances. 
Mr. FRASER in two instances. 
Mr. Wo rr in two instances. 
Mr. PEPPER. 
Mr, CULVER. 
Mr. BLATNIK in five instances. 
Mr. GONZALEZ in three instances. 
Mr. PATMAN in three instances. 
Mr. Moss. 
Mr. ScHEvER in two instances. 
Mr. Hacan in two instances. 
Mr. CAREY. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 698. An act to achieve the fullest co- 
operation and coordination of activities 
among the levels of government in order to 
improve the operation of our federal system 
in an increasingly complex society, to im- 
prove the administration of grants-in-aid to 
the States, to provide for periodic congres- 
sional review of Federal grants-in-aid, to 
permit provision of reimbursable technical 
Services to State and local government, to 
establish coordinated intergovernmental 
policy and administration of development 
assistance programs, to provide for the ac- 
quisition, use, and disposition of land within 
urban areas by Federal agencies in con- 
formity with local government programs, to 
establish a uniform relocation assistance 
policy, to establish a uniform land acquisi- 
tion policy for Federal and federally aided 
programs, and for other pu ; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 3136. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make a study to de- 
termine the advantages and disadvantages 
of increased use of the metric system in the 
United States. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 
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S. 3418. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1970 and 1971 for the con- 
struction of certain highways in accordance 
with title 23 of the United States Code, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 3679. An act to amend the act of June 
19, 1968 (Public Law 351, 90th Cong.) 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 9 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Thursday, August 1, 
1968, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2098. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting a report on Department of De- 
tense procurement from small and other 
business firms for July 1967—-May 1968, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 10(d) of 
the Small Business Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

2099. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the 
17th annual report of the Commissioner of 
Education on the administration of Public 
Laws 874 and 815, 8ist Congress, as amended, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
pursuant to the provisions of subsection 301 
(c) of Public Law 874 and subsection 12(c) 
of Public Law 815; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

2100. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of Land Management, Department of the 
Interior, transmitting copies of the report 
of negotiated sales contracts made under 
Public Law 87-689 for disposal of materials 
during the period January 1 through June 
30, 1968, pursuant to the provisions of 76 
Stat. 588; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

2101. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a copy of the report on backlog of 
pending applications and hearing cases in 
the Commission as of June 30, 1968, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 5(e) of the Com- 
munications Act as amended July 16, 1952, 
by Public Law 554; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 3865. An act to clarify the status of 
National Guard technicians, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1823). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HOLLAND: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 2567. A bill to promote health 
and safety in the building trades and con- 
struction industry in all Federal and fed- 
erally financed or federally assisted con- 
structed projects; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1824). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Ways and Means. H.R. 15003. A bill to 
amend item 802.30, tariff schedules of the 
United States, so as to prevent payment of 
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multiple customs duties by U.S. owners of 
racehorses purchased outside of the United 
States; with amendment (Rept. No. 1825). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 15794. An act to provide for U.S. stand- 
ards and a national inspection system for 
grain, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1827). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee of conference. S. 
3638. An act to extend for 3 years the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make indemnity payments to dairy farmers 
for milk required to be withheld from com- 
mercial markets because it contains residues 
of chemicals registered and approved for use 
by the Federal Government (Rept. No. 1828). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 16361. An act, to provide additional rev- 
enue for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1829). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York: Committee of 
conference. H.R. 17522. An act making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1830). Ordered to be printed, 

Mr, WATTS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 16552. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the tariff classification of invert or high- 
test molasses, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1831), Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 18985. A bill to amend the Rev- 
enue and Expenditure Control Act of 1968, 
to provide a pool of 14,000 additional ap- 
pointments which may be made without re- 
gard to the employee ceilings of section 201 
of that act (Rept. No. 1832), Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. BOLAND: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 18188. An act making appropriations for 
the Department of Transportation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1833). Ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr, POAGE: Committee of Conference. 
H.R. 10864. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands in 
Saline County, Ark., to the Dierks For- 
ests, Inc., and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1826). Ordered to be printed, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 19104. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to quitclaim 
retain rights in a certain tract of land to 
the Board of Education of Jefferson County, 
Ala.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 19105. A bill to establish the quantity 
of unprocessed timber from certain Federal 
lands which may be sold for export during 
the calendar years 1968 through 1972; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 19106. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to restore the pro- 
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visions permitting the deduction, without 
regard to the 3-percent and 1-percent floors, 
of medical expenses incurred for the care of 
individuals 65 years of age and over; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.R. 19107. A bill to prohibit officers and 
employees of the United States from dumping 
or permitting the dumping of dredgings and 
other refuse materials into any navigable 
water; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 19108. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing 
in action, or it totally disabled as a result 
of service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 19109. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act in order to allow an option in the 
adoption of advanced time in certain cases; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 19110. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act of 1966 in order to restrain the 
enforcement of certain provisions of such 
act in States situated in more than one 
standard time zone; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 19111. A bill to set forth a congres- 
sional statement on a national educational 
policy and to direct the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to initiate a compre- 
hensive study on the formulation of a plan 
to implement such policy; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 19112. A bill to require a special re- 
port to the Congress by the President on the 
current status of research and application 
techniques in the field of weather modifica- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 19113. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing in 
action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 19114. A bill to amend section 592 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S. C. A. 1592), and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHERLE: 7 

H.R. 19115. A bill to establish the Commis- 
sion for the Improvement of Government 
Management and Organization; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 19116. A bill to prohibit the imposi- 
tion by the States of unreasonable restraints 
upon interstate or foreign commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 19117. A bill to provide that Federal 
savings and loan associations shall give no- 
tice in writing to shareholders of their annual 
meetings, and to facilitate the solicitation of 
proxies by shareholders of such associations; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 19118. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Eugene O'Neill National His- 
toric Site; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 19119. A bill to provide for a study of 
the need for increased expenditures for pub- 
lic works in smaller urban areas as a means 
of reversing the migratory trend toward large 
metropolitan areas; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 19120. A bill to strengthen and clarify 
the law prohibiting the introduction, or 
manufacture for introduction, of switch- 
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blade knives into interstate commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 19121. A bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to make it clear that 
a person is qualified to provide services under 
the medical assistance program if he is 
licensed by the State where the services are 
performed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 19122. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to 
combat area duty if certain relatives of such 
member died while serving in the Armed 
Forces in Vietnam; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON (for himself, Mr. 
STEED, Mr. BELCHER, Mr. KASTEN- 
METER, and Mr, MATSUNAGA) : 

H.R. 19123. A bill to exempt from the anti- 
trust laws certain joint newspaper operat- 
ing arrangements; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, FINDLEY: 

H.R. 19124. A bill to provide incentives for 
the establishment of new or expanded. job- 
producing industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in rural areas; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 19125, A bill for the relief of certain 
civilian personnel employed by the Navy 
Department, for expenses incurred incident 
to temporary duty performed at the Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., in 1942; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, JACOBS» 

H.R. 19126, A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 so as to permit indi- 
viduals retiring thereunder to receive their 
annuities while serving as an elected public 
Official; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 19127. A bill to provide that the title 
of the office of Architect of the Capitol shall 
be changed to “Superintendent of the Capitol 
Building and Grounds”; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 19128. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize reduced 
rate transportation for certain additional 
persons on a space-available basis; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. McMILLAN; 

H.R. 19129. A bill to establish the quantity 
of unprocessed timber from certain Federal 
lands which may be sold for export during 
the calendar years 1968 through 1972; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H. R. 19130. A bill to encourage and aid 
the revitalization of rural America, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 19131. A bill to establish the quan- 
tity of unprocessed timber from certain Fed- 
eral lands which may be sold for export 
during the calendar years 1968 through 1972; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 19132. A bill to create a catalog of 
Federal assistance programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 19138. A bill to establish the Com- 
mission for the Improvement of Govern- 
ment Management and Organization; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 19134. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
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such member dies, is captured, is missing in 
action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr, TENZER: 

H.R. 19135. A bill to assure to every 
American a full opportunity to have ade- 
quate employment, housing, and education, 
free from any discrimination on account of 
race, color, religion, or national origin, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. DUL- 
SKI, Mr. HANLEY, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. 
WILLIAM D. Forp, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. 
CORBETT, Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Burron, and Mr. RUPPE) : 

H.R. 19136, A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
overtime and standby pay to certain person- 
nel employed in the Department of Trans- 
portation; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H. J. Res. 1431. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim annually the week 
including August 15 as National Allegiance 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H. J. Res. 1432. Joint resolution directing 
the Secretary of Labor to make recommen- 
dations to Congress to increase employment 
opportunity for young people and the handi- 
capped; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R, 19137. A bill for the relief of Rafeal J. 
Lamarca; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H. R. 19138. A bill for the relief of Quan 
Woon Chee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 19139. A bill for the relief of King Tai 
Cheng (also known as Yie Cheng); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19140. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Paz Gomez (also known as Tita Gomez); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19141. A bill for the relief of Yung 
Kuo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19142. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Lococo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 19143. A bill for the relief of Norma M. 
Lucas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19144, A bill for the relief of Francisco 
A. Magno (also known as Frank Magno); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19145. A bill for the relief of Edmond 
Sae Nee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19146. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Isaura Russo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19147. A bill for the relief of Ali 
Mohammad Tabatabaian-Kashani; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R, 19148. A bill for the relief of Hanne 
Moussa Alwan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19149. A bill for the relief of Stanislaw 
Lipka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, DOW: 

H.R. 19150. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Calogera D’Anna, and her children, Luciano 
and Luciana; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 19161. A bill for the relief of Ionie I. 
Lino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19152. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
Shaloo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 19153. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 

Francesca Como and daughter Sebastiana 
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Como; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 19154. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Marciante; to the Committee on the Judicary. 
H.R. 19155. A bill for the relief of Calogero 
Orlando; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 19156. A bill for the relief of Joa 
Mendes Robalo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19157. A bill for the relief of Savino 

Tota; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 19158. A bill for the relief of Giuseppi 
Fiorica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19159. A bill for the relief of Maria 
and Anna Gueli; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19160. A bill for the relief of Antonios 
Togias; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 19161. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ilona A. Galambos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 19162. A bill for the relief of Reto 
Badrutt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19163. A bill for the relief of Julia 
DeBierre; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19164. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Leilany Fernandes Leite; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 19165. A bill for the relief of Estrella 

Ting; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 19166. A bill for the relief of Giusep- 
pina Gennaro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 19167. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Pasqualina T. Colavita and her two minor 
children, Anna Assunta Colavita and Donato 
Antonio Colavita; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19168. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Luongo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 19169. A bill for the relief of Aurora 
Fernandez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 19170. A bill for the relief of Michele 

Derosa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 19171. A bill for the relief of Mamigon 
M. Garabedian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.19172. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Carasao de Jesus Nogueira; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19173. A bill for the relief of Jesus 
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Cabrera Yap; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R. 19174. A bill for the relief of Dr. Al- 
berto Cura Marbes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 19175, A bill for the relief of Maximo 
Gonzales-Solana; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 19176. A bill for the relief of Mr, Rafael 

Pappa; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI: 

H. R. 19177. A bill for the relief of Giuseppa 

Dugo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 19178. A bill for the relief of Kook 

Myung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 19179. A bill for the relief of Robert 
W. Barrie and Marguerite J. Barrie; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H. R. 19180. A bill for the relief of Milagros 

C, Flores; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, WALDIE: 

H. R. 19181, A bill for the relief of Michelle 
Marie Dethurens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE—Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of our spirits, Thou hast or- 
dained that, not in cushioned seats of 
safety, but in danger and stern conflict, 
shall we find our strength and our tri- 
umph. Away from Thee, life is vain. For- 
bid that fronting a day such as this, 
freighted with sobering and solemn sig- 
nificance for the long years that stretch 
ahead, we should meet titanic issues with 
tiny conceptions and petty patterns. 

In this dear land of our love and pray- 
er, may we close our national ranks in a 
new unity, as powers without pity or 
conscience seek to destroy in all the earth 
the birthright of our liberty of worship 
and speech and the sanctity of the in- 
dividual. 

In their ministry of public affairs, send 
iorth Thy servants here to their work 
today and in the crucial days ahead, say- 
ing of Thee, as Thy servants have said 
across all the changing centuries, “He 
restoreth my soul.” 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer's name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, July 30, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

at bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT, 1968 


MODIFICATION OF UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, because of a tech- 
nicality which has arisen, that nonger- 
mane amendments be included in the 
unanimous-consent request granted on 
yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KUCHEL. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE DISGRACEFUL TRIAL AND 


CONVICTION OF TRUONG DINH 
DZU 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
last September, during the course of the 
procedure employed for selecting the 
President of South Vietnam, a lawyer 
seeking that office, Truong Dinh Dzu, ad- 
vocated talking peace “with some of the 
nationalists in the National Liberation 
Front.” 


It is sad indeed to find that the Gov- 
ernment the United States continues to 
support in South Vietnam has now seen 
fit to stage a 1 hour and 25 minute court 
martial of Dzu. 

Apparently, the crime of this man, who 
received the second highest number of 
votes in the election we first advertised— 
in effect, then supervised—and later 
broadcast as proof of the basic democracy 
of the Saigon government, was that he, 
pray was not sufficiently anti-Commu- 
nist. 

This was “proven” by his expressing 
the belief that his Government should 
talk peace with the nationalist members 
of the National Liberation Front. 

Within hours of this court martial, 
Dzu began his sentence of 5 years at 
hard labor, apparently not even allowed 
the right to appeal. 

Punishment by any government of an 
individual for expressing his thoughts 
and belief is the very antithesis of the 
democratic concept. Parenthetically, I 
might also note that the views Mr. Dzu 
expressed are shared by a great many 
South Vietnamese and a great many 
Americans. Fortunately, over here no- 
body has been jailed for expressing them. 

Based on this incredible development, 
one now has the right to ask, “What 
kind of Saigon government is the Gov- 
ernment of the United States sending 
out 600,000 young Americans to fight and 
die for?’ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that this matter has again been 
discussed on the floor of the Senate. 

I point out that in addition to the 5- 
year sentence meted out to Truong Dinh 
Dzu, at the same time, Nguyen Truong 
Con, a student editor, was given the same 
kind of sentence for expressing the same 
kind of views. 
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days ago 10 other South Vietnamese 
were tried in absentia and sentenced to 
death because they advocated somewhat 
the same views. 

I wonder what would happen here in 
this country if candidates were tried in 
that manner for expressing views which 
they brought before the people and on 
which the people expressed an opinion. 

I believe it is well to point out that 
Truong Dinh Dzu was the second can- 
didate last September in South Viet- 
nam, so far as the vote was concerned. 
He polled a total of approximately 800,- 
000 votes, which indicates that a sizable 
element of the population of South Viet- 
nam allowed to vote was in accord with 
the views expressed by him at that time. 

Some Members of this body have made 
proposals similar to those of Truong 
Dinh Dzu with respect to the possibility 
of Saigon and the NLP, the political arm 
of the Vietcong, getting together. After 
all, they all are South Vietnamese. If 
there is going to be a settlement of this 
barbaric and brutal war in which we 
are engaged, it would be my very strong 
belief that, in addition to the talks—not 
negotiations, because they have not 
reached that stage—now going on be- 
tween the United States and North Viet- 
nam, in Paris, there may have to be, 
along parallel lines, in my opinion, talks 
between a broadened Saigon govern- 
ment and the NLF, the political arm of 
the Vietcong. 

In reference to the 800,000 votes re- 
ceived by Truong Dinh Dzu in last Sep- 
tember’s election and the many more 
votes received by the present President 
of South Vietnam, President Thieu, in 
that election, the Neutralists, as the 
French refer to them, were not given the 
opportunity to vote because evidently 
they had expressed a preference for 
neither side. 

So I would hope, on the basis of the 
statements made by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Younce], 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], and others, that this 
would not be the end of the matter. If 
there is to be a viable and strengthened 
South Vietnamese Government this is the 
wrong way to operate, this is the wrong 
way to keep the process of democracy, 
and this is one way in which to insure 
that opposition, to a greater and more 
drastic degree, will be initiated against 
the Government of South Vietnam. 

I commend the Senator for having 
called this matter to the attention of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
majority leader. It seemed a sorry devel- 
opment when I first read of it and my 
interest was further stimulated by the 
remarks which he, as well as the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne], 
made the other day. 

It seems to me this is just one more 
reason for the people of the United 
States, who are now spending $2.5 bil- 
lion a month in this Vietnam operation, 
to give full consideration as to just what 
it is we are trying to do out there. If this 
development is characteristic of the 
South Vietnam Government we are hold- 
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ing up, what can be a definition of vic- 
tory? What do we win if we win? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
commend and congratulate the Senator 
from Missouri for his fine statement. In 
that connection, I call attention to the 
fact that, as the Senator said, notwith- 
standing that the right to vote in that 
September election was refused to thou- 
sands of Buddhists, and refused also to 
so-called neutralists, those in the White 
House repeatedly spoke of one man, one 
vote in regard to that election. The facts 
are that in that September election in 
South Vietnam last year, the soldiers of 
the so-called friendly forces of South 
Vietnam, who do very little fighting, 
voted in their units at their bases under 
the supervision of their officers, and, in 
addition, they voted in their hamlets and 
villages. So, they cast two votes. 

Notwithstanding that, Mr. Dzu, who 
is a leading lawyer in Saigon and has 
never been suspected of having been a 
Communist, received the second largest 
vote cast. As the distinguished majority 
leader said, 800,000 South Vietnamese 
voted for him. Yet, this leader who 
earned a fine reputation, and who has 
a wife and children, was summarily taken 
from his family and thrown into jail by 
a kangaroo court on a trumped-up 
charge. He is now in prison. Unfortu- 
nately, we in America are supporting that 
sort of dictatorial police regime in 
Saigon. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Senator 
for his constructive contribution again 
this morning. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled For Favoring Peace, 5 
Years” that appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of July 29, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For FAVORING PEACE, 5 YEARS 

American officials in Saigon have been put- 
ting out the comforting word that the Thieu 
government has been greatly improved by re- 
cent personnel changes, and is now the most 
representative” regime in South Vietnam’s 
history. It is, of course, one of the primary 
functions of American officials in Saigon to 
view the political landscape through rose- 
tinted glasses, and to report what they see 
with glad cries and chirping forecasts of bet- 
ter things to come. This has been done so 
consistently through all the years of the 
American presence, and has proved so con- 
sistently mistaken from one year to the next, 
that it is impossible to take the current 
assessments seriously. 

Skepticism is doubly warranted when one 
realizes that what the Thieu government is 
claimed to be representative of is the so- 
called “middle class.” The optimistic Ameri- 
can officials concede that it has no standing 
with the peasants and the working class, and 
exhibits little real interest in land reform 
or other social changes that might give it 
such standing. But support of the masses of 
the people is what the game is all about. A 
government which proudly claims at long 
last to be “representative” of a narrow seg- 
ment of the population with a vested inter- 
est in continuation of the war is not, of 
course, representative at all. 
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The point is emphasized by the recent 
trial and sentencing of Truong Dinh Dzu, 
who ran second to President Thieu in last 
year's election. A military court threw Dzu 
into prison for five years—for what crime? 
For advocating, in interviews with reporters, 
peace talks with the National Liberation 
Front looking toward a coalition govern- 
ment. There was no allegation that Dzu had 
overtly conspired to overthrow the Thieu 
government; he had merely advocated an 
end of the war through a political settlement 
involving reconciliation with the Commu- 
nists and the acceptance of neutrality for 
South Vietnam. 

A government which dares not tolerate 
discussion of a possible political settlement 
of the war is not, we would say, representa- 
tive of the South Vietnamese people. And 
so long as American power props that gov- 
ernment up, we cannot expect progress to- 
ward a real and lasting peace. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 3068) to 
amend the Food Stamp Act of 1964, as 
amended, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 1371) to provide that it be the 
sense of Congress that a White House 
Conference on Aging be called by the 
President of the United States in 1971, 
to be planned and conducted by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and for related purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the following 
concurrent resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 805. Concurrent resolution 
providing for adjournment of the House from 
Friday, August 2, 1968, until 12-0’clock merid- 
ian, Wednesday, September 4, 1968; and 

H. Con. Res. 806. Concurrent resolution 
granting authority for the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate to 
sign enrolled bills and joint resolutions not- 
withstanding any adjournment of the two 
Houses until September 4, 1968. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 3418. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1970 and 1971 for 
the construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3679. An act to amend the act of June 
19, 1969 (Public Law 351, 90th Cong.). 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PRO- 
CUREMENT FROM SMALL AND OTHER BUSI- 
NESS FIRMS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of De- 

tense, Installations and Logistics, transmit- 

ting, pursuant to law, a report on Depart- 
ment of Defense procurement from small 
and other business firms for the period July 
1967—May 1968 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 

Currency. 

REPORT OF BUREAU or LAND MANAGEMENT 


A letter from the Assistant Director, Bu- 
reau of Land Management, Department of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of negotiated sales contracts for dis- 

of materials during the period January 
1 through June 30, 1968 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

S. J. Res. 191. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection of a statue of Benito Pablo 
Juarez on public grounds in the District of 
Columbia (Rept. No. 1488); 

S. Res. 321. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds available for the investi- 
gation of matters pertaining to antitrust 
and monopoly (Rept. No. 1489) ; 

S. Res. 322. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds available for the investi- 
gation of matters pertaining to constitu- 
tional amendments (Rept. No. 1490); 

S. Res. 381. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of the report entitled “Safety for 
Motor Vehicles in Use” as a Senate docu- 
ment (Rept. No. 1491); 

H. Con. Res. 213. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House document 
of the letters of Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rick- 
over relating to the distinguished Americans 
in whose honor the U.S. Navy Polaris nuclear 
submarines were named (Rept, No. 1494); 
and 

H. Con. Res. 781. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House document 
the publication “The Present-Day Ku Klux 
Klan Movement,” and providing for the 
printing of additional copies (Rept. No. 1493). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
with an amendment: 

S. Res. 306. Resolution to continue the Spe- 
cial Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress for an additional period during the 
90th Congress (Rept. No. 1492). 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON COMMERCE TO FILE VARIOUS 
PAPERS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Commerce be allowed to file various 
reports on various and sundry bills that 
are passed out of committee during the 
recess of the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR REPORT- 
ING H.R. 10790 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on Wednes- 
day, July 24, I asked for and secured 
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unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare be in- 
structed to report H.R. 10790, the Radia- 
tion Control for Health and Safety Act 
of 1968, to the Senate before the close of 
business on August 1, 1968. 

Our good friend, the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], who is very much 
interested in the bill, is not able to be 
with us on account of illness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to amend that order to provide for 
the reporting of the bill to the Senate be- 
fore the close of business September 20, 
1968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

John H. Crooker, Jr., of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board; 

Joseph W. Bartlett, of Massachusetts, to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce; 

Kenneth H. Tuggle, of Kentucky, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner; 

Wallace R. Burke, of Connecticut, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner; and 

Frederick Simpich, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I also report favor- 
ably sundry nominations in the Environ- 
mental Science Services Administration 
and the Coast Guard which have pre- 
viously appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD and ask unanimous consent, in 
order to save the expense of printing 
them on the Executive Calendar, that 
they lie on the secretary’s desk for the 
information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Robert J. Bardy, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the Environmental 
Science Services Administration; 

Alan F. Miller, and sundry other Reserve 
officers, for assignment in the Coast Guard; 

Thomas D, Combs, to be a permanent com- 
missioned officer of the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, as an assistant professor; 

John N. Malsom, Jr., and sundry other 
temporary officers, to be permanent commis- 
sioned officers of the Coast Guard; and 

Francis N. Harrell, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for promotion in the Coast Guard. 

By Mr, SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Barbara M. Watson, of New York, to be 
Administrator, Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, Department of State; 

Charles W. Adair, Jr., of Virginia, and 


sundry other officers, for promotion in the 
Foreign Service; 


Edson O. Sessions, of Illinois, to be Am- 


bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Ecuador; and 


Raul H. Castro, of Arizona, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Bolivia, 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
also report favorably sundry nomina- 
tions in the diplomatic and Foreign 
Service which have previously appeared 
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in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and, to save 
the expense of printing them on the 
Executive Calendar, ask unanimous con- 
sent that they may lie on the secretary’s 
desk for the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

James W. Spain, of the District of Colum- 
bia, and sundry other persons, for appoint- 
ment and promotion in the Foreign Service. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3948, A bill for the relief of Otilia Rod- 

riguez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, COTTON: 

S. 3949. A bill to amend part B of title 
XVIII ot the Social Security Act to include 
prescribed drugs among the items and serv- 
ices covered under the supplementary medi- 
cal insurance program for the aged; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 3950. A bill to authorize the payment of 
a pension to veterans of the Cuban pacifica- 
tion campaign and to the widows and chil- 
dren of such veterans, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
YARBOROUGH) : 

S. 3951. A bill to establish a National Com- 
mission on State Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws to undertake a comprehensive study 
and evaluation of State workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 3952. A bill to amend section 6101 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to work- 
weeks and workdays of Federal and District 
of Columbia employees; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Montoya when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 3953. A bill for the relief of Martin 
Urrutia Carrica; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, MANSFIELD: 

S.3954. A bill for the relief of Ebony Herza; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONTOYA (for himself and 
Mr. YARBOROUGH) : 

S.J. Res. 196. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim annually the week 
including September 15 and 16 as “National 
Hispanic Heritage Week”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Montoya when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


S. 3951—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 


RELATING TO FEDERAL COMMIS- 
SION ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION LAWS 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] and myself, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to provide 
for a study and evaluation of State 
workmen’s compensation laws in this 
country. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

Mr. JAVITS. While I first proposed 
this measure as an amendment to the 
occupational health and safety bill, I re- 
introduce it today as a separate measure 
at the suggestion of Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz and Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH, the chairman of the Senate 
Labor Subcommittee, who is the princi- 
pal sponsor of the occupational health 
and safety bill. 

While there is a relationship between 
workmen’s compensation and occupa- 
tional health and safety, the two being 
the opposite sides of a single coin, there 
is enough of a distinction in the issues 
presented to warrant treating them in- 
dependently. I shall, accordingly, not 
press the proposal as an amendment to 
the occupational health and safety bill. 
However, I do intend to press for its 
early consideration and adoption as a 
separate bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
to me from Willard Wirtz, the Secretary 
of Labor, dated July 9, 1968, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JULY 9, 1968. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: This is in further 
reply to your request for my comments on 
your recently introduced amendment to S. 
2864, the occupational safety and health bill, 
to establish a National Commission on State 
Workmen's Compensation Laws. 

A commission of the type you propose 
could perform a useful function, I believe, 
however, that any proposal for a study com- 
mission should be independent of the safety 
and health bill. As you state, there is a rela- 
tion between safety and health programs to 
prevent occupational disability and work- 
men’s compensation programs when disabil- 
ity does occur, But they are inherently sep- 
arate programs with separate aims, Further, 
they are usually authorized by different laws 
and administered by different agencies in the 
States. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. JAVITS. I further ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill, together 
with a detailed explanation which I made 
in the Senate on May 16, 1965, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and explanation will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3951) to establish a Na- 
tional Commission on State Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws to undertake a com- 
prehensive study and evaluation of State 
workmen’s compensation laws, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. JAVITS 
(for himself and Mr. YARBOROUGH), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3951 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 
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(a) Congress hereby finds and declares 
that the vast majority of American workers, 
and their families, are dependent on work- 
men’s compensation for their basic eco- 
nomic security in the event they suffer dis- 
abling injury or death in the course of their 
employment; and that the full protection 
of American workers from job-related in- 
jury or death requires an adequate, prompt 
and equitable system of workmen’s com- 
pensation as well as an effective program of 
occupational health and safety regulation. 

(b) In recent years serious questions 
have been raised concerning the fairness 
and adequacy of present workmen’s com- 
pensation laws in the light of the growth 
of the economy, the changing nature of the 
labor force, increases in medical knowledge, 
changes in the hazards associated with vari- 
ous types of employment, new technology 
creating new risks to health and safety, and 
increases in the general level of wages and 
the cost of living. 

(c) The purpose of this Act is to au- 
thorize an effective study and objective 
evaluation of State workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in order to determine if such 
laws provide an adequate, prompt, and 
equitable system of compensation for in- 
jury or death arising out of or in the course 
of employment. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 2. There is hereby established a Na- 
tional Commission on State Workmen's 
Compensation Laws (hereinafter referred to 
as the Commission“). 

MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of fifteen members to be appointed by 
the President from among members of State 
workmen’s compensation boards, representa- 
tives of insurance carriers, business, labor, 
educators having special expertise in the field 
of workmen's compensation, and represent- 
atives of the general public. The Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall be ex officio members of the Commis- 
sion, 

(b) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers. 

(c) The President shall designate one of 
the members to serve as Chairman and one 
to serve as Vice Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, 

(d) Eight members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Src. 4, (a) The Commission shall under- 
take a comprehensive study and evaluation 
of State workmen’s compensation laws in 
order to determine if such laws provide an 
adequate, prompt, and equitable system of 
compensation. Such study and evaluation 
shall include, without being limited to, the 
following subjects: (1) the amount and du- 
ration of permanent and temporary disability 
benefits and the criteria for determining the 
maximum limitations thereon, (2) the 
amount and duration of medical benefits 
and provisions insuring adequate medical 
care and free choice of physician, (3) the 
extent of coverage of workers, including ex- 
emptions based on numbers or type of em- 
ployment, (4) standards for determining 
which injuries or diseases should be deemed 
compensable, (5) rehabilitation, (6) cover- 
age under second or subsequent injury funds, 
(7) time limits on filing claims, (8) waiting 
periods, (9) compulsory or elective coverage, 
(10) administration, (11) legal expenses, 
(12) the feasibility and desirability of a 
uniform system of reporting information 
concerning job-related injuries and diseases 
and the operation of workman’s compensa- 
tion laws, (13) the resolution of conflict of 
laws, extraterritoriality and similar problems 
arising from claims with multistate aspects, 
(14) the extent to which private insurance 
carriers are excluded from supplying work- 
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men’s compensation coverage and the de- 
sirability of such exclusionary practices, to 
the extent they are found to exist, (15) the 
relationship between workmen’s compensa- 
tion on the one hand, and old-age, disability, 
and survivors insurance and other types of 
insurance, public or private, on the other 
hand; (16) methods of implementing the 
recommendations of the Commission. 

(b) The Commission shall transmit to the 
President and to the Congress not later than 
one year after the first meeting of the Com- 
mission a final report containing a detailed 
statement of the findings and conclusions of 
the Commission, together with such recom- 
mendations as it deems advisable. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commission or, on the au- 
thorization of the Commission, any subcom- 
mittee or members thereof, may, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
title, hold such hearings, take such testi- 
mony, and sit and act at such times and 
places as the Commission deems advisable. 
Any member authorized by the Commission 
may administer oaths or affirmations to wit- 
nesses appearing before the Commission or 
any subcommittee or members thereof. 

(b) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agencies, 
is authorized and directed to furnish to the 
Commission, upon request made by the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman, such informa- 
tion as the Commission deems necessary to 
carry out its functions under this title. 

(c) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Commission, the 
Chairman shall have the power to— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of an 
executive director, and such additional staff 
personnel as he deems necessary, without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service, and without regard to the 
provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III 
of chapter 53 of such title relating to classi- 
fication and General Schedule pay rates, but 
at rates not in excess of the maximum rate 
for GS-18 of the General Schedule under 
section 5332 of such title, and 

(2) procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
by section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
but at rates not to exceed $50 a day for 
individuals. 

(d) The Commission is authorized to enter 
into contracts with Federal or State agencies, 
private firms, institutions, and individuals 
for the conduct of research or surveys, the 
preparation of reports, and other activities 
necessary to the discharge of its duties. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 


Sec. 6. Members of the Commission shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $ 
per day for each day they are engaged in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
the Commission and shall be entitled to re- 
imbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of their duties as mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary, 
not to exceed a total of $ to carry out 
the provisions of this title. 


TERMINATION 

Sec. 8. On the ninetieth day after the date 

of submission of its final report to the Presi- 
dent, the Commission shall cease to exist. 


The explanation, presented by Mr. 
Javits, is as follows: 


Mr. Javirs. The Commission I propose 
would be composed of 15 members, to be 
appointed by the President from a broad 
spectrum of interests, including State work- 
men's compensation boards, representatives 
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of insurance carriers, business, labor, and 
educators having special expertise in the 
field of workmen’s compensation, as well as 
representatives of the general public. The 
Secretaries of Labor, Commerce, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare would be ex officio 
members. The Commission would have 1 
year to file its report. 

The Commission would be charged with 
the duty of undertaking a comprehensive 
study and evaluation of State workmen’s 
compensation laws in order to determine if 
they provide an adequate, prompt, and 
equitable system of compensation. Its at- 
tention would be specifically directed to a 
number of subjects, among the more im- 
portant of which would be the amount and 
duration of medical and disability benefits, 
provisions insuring adequate medical care 
and free choice of physicians, coverage, 
standards for determining compensability, 
rehabilitation, the advisability of a uniform 
reporting system, extraterritoriality prob- 
lems, and the relationship between work- 
men's compensation and OASDI or other 
public or private insurance, Finally, the 
Commission would be directed to consider 
the possible methods of implementing its 
own recommendations, 

Mr. President, the need for the type of 
comprehensive review and evaluation which 
the Commission would undertake should be 
apparent to anyone with even a cursory 
knowledge of workmen's compensation to- 
day. The fact is that although a few States 
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like my own State of New York do have ade- 
quate workmen's compensation laws, in 
most States workmen’s compensation is, in 
at least some respects, shockingly inade- 
quate. 

Workmen’s compensation laws were de- 
vised to assure that benefits would be paid 
to workers injured on the job and that 
they would be paid promptly, with a mini- 
mum of legal formality, and without the 
necessity of fixing the blame for the injury. 
The fundamental premise of workmen’s 
compensation laws is that the cost of work- 
related injuries is to be considered part of 
the cost of production. Workmen's compen- 
sation laws were and are a modern indus- 
trial democracy’s answer to the obstacles, 
such as the fellow servant and assumption 
of risk rules, established by the common law 
to bar recovery by injured workers from 
their employers. In return for the elimination 
of the doubtful, but potentially unlimited, 
liability of an employer under the common 
law, workmen's compensation laws substi- 
tuted the limited, but sure, remedy of com- 
pensation in the form of medical and dis- 
ability benefits. 

The original intent of workmen’s compen- 
sation laws was to strike a fair balance be- 
tween the legitimate claims of injured em- 
ployees and the potential liability of em- 
ployers. There is, however, grave doubt that 
this balance is being struck fairly today. 
Workmen’s compensation laws simply have 
not kept pace with the development of the 
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economy. The system, as it is operating today, 
simply does not meet contemporary needs, 
and it is high time that a careful review 
and analysis be made of the way the current 
system is operating, and of possible methods 
of improving it. 

I recognize that the charge I have made 
today is a most serious one. However, my 
doubts as to the adequacy of the present 
workman’s compensation system are based 
on objective yardsticks, These are available 
in the form of the standards for workmen's 
compensation laws which have been devel- 
oped in recent years by the Department of 
Labor, the Council of State Governments, 
and the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions. The 
minimum standards developed by these high- 
ly respected agencies are in many respects 
quite similar. 

An analysis of Bulletin No. 212 issued by 
the Department of Labor, as revised up to 
1967, which compares the major provisions 
of State workmen’s compensation with the 
standards recommend by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards, shows a compli- 
ance ratio of only about 45 percent. I ask 
unanimous consent that a table showing the 
precise extent of compliance with the Labor 
Department’s recommended standards be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Rercorp, as 
follows: 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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1 Choice from panel.” 


Mr. Javrrs. Mr. President, a compliance 
ratio as low as 45 percent is indeed shock- 
ing, but it is even more shocking to realize 
that if the comparison were made with the 
model workmen’s compensation law recently 
published by the Council of State Govern- 
ments, the percentage would be even lower. 


‘RATIO OF MAXIMUM WEEKLY BENEFIT FOR TEMPORARY 
TOTAL DISABILITY TO AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES, BY 
STATE (1940, 1958, AND 1966) 


Un percent) 


9 maximum temporary total dis- 


“RATIO OF MAXIMUM WEEKLY BENEFIT FOR TEMPORARY 
TOTAL DISABILITY TO AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES, BY 
STATE (1940, 1958, AND 1966)—Continued 


ln percent} 


Ratio of maximum temporary total dis- 


A brief analysis of the subjects which the s ability benefit for worker, wife, and 4 ability benefit for worker, wife, and 
Commission would be directed to study under State r fo average State 2 dependent chien fo average 
my proposal, many of which are keyed to 
the minimum standards developed by the 1940 1958 1966 1940 1958 1966 
Department of Labor, the Council of State 
Governments, and the IAIABC, will indicate 85 F 84.0 43.7 6 
the critical nature of the problem, as it ex- Alaska. 56. 72.0 49.8 52.1 
C 1 137. 5 3 ae 46.0 

First. The amount and duration of perma- 1 4 1.1 sf 240 
nent and temporary disability benefits. To- 45. 62.1 39.0 37.4 
gether with medical benefits, the disability 53, 35 58. 8 $8.9 
benefits payable under workmen’s compen- 40. . . 5 


sation are, of course, the heart of the sys- 
tem. Yet, in all but a few States the disabil- 
ity benefits payable to an injured worker are 
grossly inadequate. Furthermore, here in 
contrast to other areas in which slow, but 
more or less steady, progress toward recom- 
mended standards has been made, we have 
actually been losing ground. To take just 
one example, the shocking fact is that, al- 
though the absolute amount of disability 
benefits has increased between 1940 and 1966, 
the ratio of maximum weekly temporary total 
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he percentages in these columns are found by dividin 
the maximum weekly benefit for a worker, his wife, and 
dependent children by the average weekly wage as reported 
under the State unemployment insurance acts.“ 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. President, in the area of 
permanent disability, the figures tell an 
equally disquieting story. In four States the 
maximum permanent disability benefit is less 
than $40 a week, In 13 States the maximum 
permanent disability benefit is between $40 
and $50 per week. Furthermore, absolute 
limitations on the amount of permanent dis- 
ability benefits—almost a contradiction in 


disability benefits to average weekly wages 78.4 terms—are still common; 19 States have such 
has, by and large, fallen drastically in that at limitations, with most of them below $20,000 
period. That ratio has actually decreased in 84.7 and some as low as $12,500. Only six States 
no less than 44 States. If the comparison is 83.8 meet the Department of Labor’s recommenda- 
made between 1958 and 1966, the results are 28 tion of an actual, rather than merely the- 
likewise unsatisfactory. In that period, in 80.9 oretical maximum of 6634 percent of average 
only half the States did this percentage in- 100. 1 wages for temporary total disability. A chart 
crease; in the other half it continued to de- =e E hs Samea 2 re sas 
crease, ‘The tale is tol . neluded in its most recent Analysis of Work- 
table, which I ask be alagain tay pan iiaea ars 7770 TTT 
at this 8 Pe 69.0 ata e ma k = et it be included in 
There being no objection, the table was Rhode Island. 5 83.7 hore Being no Beeten the chart was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD South Carolina — 1088.4 y 
25 : „as South Dakota. z 66.4 ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
S iets Tennessee 2 78.2 lows: 


“INCOME BENEFITS FOR PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY TOTAL DISABILITIES, JAN. 1, 1968 
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Limitations on permanent total Limitations on temporary total 
Jurisdiction Maximum Maximum Minimum A Amount Maximum Maximum Minimum Amount Notations 
percent weekly weekly Time limit limit percent of weekly weekly Time limit limit 
of wages payment payment wages! payment payment 
„TTT. eS S . ̃˙75%v—:i—ꝝ— — 
265 $44. 00 65 $44.00 3 $15.00 300 weeks $13, 200 

65 65. 65. 00 100.00 25.00 Disabiſit 7 Disfigurement maximum, $3,500. 
65 4150.00 65 4150.00 32.50 433 weeks...... 2 
65 38. 50 65 8. 50 10.00 450 weeks 14, 500 
65 52, 50 6134 70. 00 25. 00 240 weeks . 60 percent maximum after 400 weeks. 
6634 84. 25 6634 54. 25 13.00 Oisadility 


See footnotes at end of table. 


16,926 50 percent increase in compensation 
where employer has failed to comply 
with insurance provisions. 50 percent 
decrease in compensation where injury 
results from failure to obey safety regu- 
lations or from intoxication. 
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“INCOME BENEFITS FOR PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY TOTAL DISABILITIES, JAN, 1, 1968—Continued 


Limitations on permanent total Limitations on temporary total 
2 Maxi Maximum Minimum Amount Maximum Maximum Minimum Amount Notations 
arene 2 —— weekly Time limit limit percent of weekly weekly Time limit limit 
of wages payment payment wages! payment payment 


6634 3574. 00 
885 9.00 


70. 00 
60 49. 00 
60 28 
1112.50 Director may order payment of $150 per 
9225 1 for attendant, paid from special 
und, 
60 1 43. 00 Maximum $43 with dependent spouse. 
Add $5 each child. Maximum $63. 
(O) 68. 00 Limited to amount if death had resulted. 
Pension thereafter, 
60 51.00 Additional benefits trom 2d injury fund. 
6634 47, 50 Hone compensation for temporary total 
disability is si $4 additional for each 
dependent child. 
60 49, 00 
6634 y. 00 Disfigurement benefits. 
65 5 
6634 62. Disfigurement benefits, $1,500 maximum. 
6634 N if permanent disability exceed 50 oercent 
of the as a whole, employee is 
entitled to additional compensation for 
the full disability from the “Subse- 
quent injury fund“ after completion of 
payments by the employer. 
Massachusetts 11 OS +02:00. “O20 00 UNo rA 6634 62. 00 1 20. 00 Disability....... 16, 000 $6 additional each wholly dependent but 


not to exceed weekly wage. Combined 
total compensation for total and partial 
disability not to exceed $18,000. 

Michigan 1. g 5 6634 64. 00 27.00 [ee Or ae ae $6 additional for each dependent up to 


5, maximum $93. 

6634 60, 00 17. 50 350 weeks 15,750 Additional 55,000 allowable in certain 
cases. Disfigurement benefits. 

6634 35. 00 10. 00 450 weeks 20. . .. 14,500 Less in partially dependent cases. $2,000 
disfigurement maximums, 


6634 57.00 16. 00 400 weeks 22,800 32,000 disfigurement maximum. 
6624 160. 00 34.50 300 weeks 18,000 Reducing schedule if less than 5 children. 
16634 45.00 230,00 300 weeks#__.. 13,500 45 percent after 300 weeks, maximum $36, 
minimum $26 (or actual wanes if less). 
390 OF 998 100 months... . . 29, 250 Additional allowance for constant attend- 
ant if necessary, $50 a month. 
6634 58. 00 215. 00 09 ---------- After 6 successive years of payment, addi- 


tional payments may be made onſy on 
order of the commissioner upon a 
cation by the employee and to the 
employer. If employer objects, medical 
83.00 10 00 450 weekst 0% 83.00 10. 00 300 week alter 490 weeks at reduced rate, if 
Samed ieee sare 183. 5 Weeks 2 . . Weeks .. After weeks at reduced rate, if em- 
Now. Jersey e9 ployed; at full rate if not rehabilitable. 
New Mexico 1. 60 45.00 324. 00 500 weeks 22, 500 60 45.00 324.00 500 weeks 22, 500 10 percent additional a pay- 
. 11 he 5 for failure to provide 
safety devices. 
New York.........-.-..-- 6634 60, % 270 OO Life... .. 22. e 6633 60.00 320. 00 Oisabilit7 . e for vocational 
rehabilitation, \ 
North Carolina 60 42. 00 10. 00 400 wWeels 1 115, 000 60 42, 00 10,00 400 weeks 15,000 In cases of paralysis from a brain or 
spinal injury, 11 may be ex- 
tended for the life of the claimant and 


the total may exceed $15,000, 

North Dakota 80 175,00 153008 LG. as... acc S 80 175. 00 15,00 Disability................. $50 plus $5 for each child under 18. 
Maximum $75 per week. 

„ 6634 56.00 2 45.50 A 6634 56.00 225. 00 Wi 10,750 tinagas 12 weeks of temporary total 
15 ility, maximum compensation is 

6634 40. 00 40. 00 ; 
on 90 173. 85 . Reducing schedule if less than 6 children 
Pennsylvan’ 6634 60.00 60, 00 3 í 
Puerto Rico 7 6634 20. 76 35. 00 .. Additional benefits in specific cases 


such as for vocational rehabilitation or 
constant companion at not more than 


$30 a month. 

Rhode Island 2 6634 50.00 25.00 1,000 weeks.... 16,000 60 45. 00 25.00 1,000 weeks.... 16, 000 Additional benefits from 2d injury fund. 
Compensation includes $3 — week 
each dependent child in addition to 
that for total incapacity, maximum $12. 


lina. 60 50, 00 5.00 500 weeks 12, 500 60 50. 00 5.00 500 weeks 12, 500 
South bakata 55 42,00 22.00 Life 1 16, 000 55 42.00 322.00 312 weeks 13, 108 ee r maximum 515 per week. 
inimum $12. 
Tennessee 65 42. 00 26 15. 00 550 Weeks. 16, 000 65 42.00 2 15.00 16,000 After 400 weeks $15 per week, or actual 
waga if less but not less than $12. 
Disfigurement benefits. 
a Vale A ERN 60 35, 00 9. 00 401 weeks 14, 035 60 35, 00 9.00 401 weeks 14,035 Special 1. 
. DS 160 * 44. 00 3 25. 00 Life 1. 30 19,344 60 * 44. 00 325. 00 312 weeks 19,344 After 260 weeks 45 percent prs $3.60 
for a dependent wife and $3.60 for each 
dependent minor under 18 up to 4 such 
children. Disfigurement benefits. 
Vermont u 6634 2252,00 $26.00 330 weeks_..... 17,160 
Virginia 60 45. 00 14.00 500 oer 18,000 Disfigurement benefits. 
Washington 81.23 42.69 Disability Additional allowance for constant attend- 
ant, if necessary $115 per month. Re- 
3 6% 47.00 9 ache ducing schedule if less fhan 5 children. 
i 66 4 % 0 Weeks ý 
— pan 6975 68. 00 70 68. 00 8.75 Disability 3 com i for vocational 
rehabilitation. 
GA E ² Shek SL 134. 61 6634 63.46 33.45 3 12, 000 Permanent - 834.61 plus $6.92 for each 
rae child (no limit). Aggregate sum for 
children $10,000. 
Federal Employees’ Com- * 75 1345. 00 80. 00 28>. S 75 1345.00 259.00 r Additional allowance of $300 per month 
pensation Act. for constant attendant if necessary, 
Longshoremen and Harbor 6634 70. 00 66% 70. 00 
orkers" Act. k 
Rider es 75 80.77 75 80.77 75_ percent of maximum earnings of 


$5,600 per year. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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“INCOME BENEFITS FOR PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY TOTAL DISABILITIES, JAN. 1, 1968—Continued 


Limitations on permanent total 


Limitations on temporary total 


“Jurisdiction Maximum Maximum Minimum Amount Maximum Maximum Minimum Amount Notations 
percent weekly weekly Time limit limit percent of weekly weekly Time limit limit 
of wages payment payment wages! payment paymen’ 
British Columbia 75 75 895. 20 1830. 00 dorsi. Ls bay of maximum earnings of 
Manitoba... 75 75 86.54 35,00 00 % A 
New Brunswick. 75 75 72.11 . — 0 39000 55 of maximum earnings of 
Newfoundland. 75 78 7211 Hay Hite i 
Nova Scotia 75 75 60. 58 $ Do. 
eee 75 75 86. 54 75 percent of maximum earnings of $6,000 
per year, 
Prince Edward Island 75 75 TAAL BBQ. 00-2. do ED Las 75 percent of maximum earnings of 55.000 
per year, 
Quebec 2 75 75 Teds e 75 percent of maximum earnings of $6,000 
Saskatchewan.. 18 75 75 888.54 aatra e 
anadian Merchant Seamen 75 -90 i 
8 64. 3 maximum earnings of $4,500 


1 See Notations column. 


2 Porcontaga increased 5 percent each, for dependent wife and children. Maximum 65 percent, 


wife and children, 

3 Actual wage if less. 

5 bens imit in computing average monthly wage. All wages In excess of $1,000 per month 
excluded. 

4 Within period of 5 yars from date of injury. 

¢ Disfigurement maximum $1,000, 

7 If employee is receiving social security benefits for disability, compensation may be reduced 
by 50 percent of such payments. 

*60 percent of average production wage. To be determined annually by Labor Commissioner. 
Determined to be $74 as of Oct. 1, 1967. 

9 Additional allowance of $5 per dependent child but not to exceed 50 percent of benefit or 
75 percent of average weekly wage but may exceed 60 percent of annual average production 
wage. Retroactive benefit increases provided for cases prior to 1953 and 1967, and prospectively 
for cases after 1967. 

w Does not include rehabilitation allowance. 

cant age and survivors insurance benefits credited on compensation after $25,000 has been 


1 Same rate of compensation thereafter from special fund, Disfigurement maximum $10,000. 

u 400 weeks at maximum disability, reduced thereafter to $25 per week. 

u Maximum shall not exceed 55 percent of 85 percent of 2 weekly State wage; minimum 
shall be 25 1770 of 85 percent of same, promulgated annually by Workmen's Compensation 
Board as of Jan. 1, 1968. 

1 Maximum not to exceed 6634 percent of 1 1 average weekly wage fixed by Maine Employ- 


% 40 percent thereafter but not less than $18 or more than $30 for life. 

22 Reduced amounts after 300 weeks, 

265 percent of average monthly wage not in excess of $325 per month plus an additional 15 
percent for each dependent not to exceed 90 pecan 

H npg Ho to exceed 663¢ percent of average industrial wage determined annually (as 
of Jan. 1, : 

2 Actual wage if less, but not under $10 for workweek of 15 hours or over. 

* Actual wage if less but in no case less than $22. 

2 8 n doubled if disability due to employer's violation of safety or health law or 
regulation. 

S Disability extending beyond perlod compensation from 2d injury fund. 

38x Actual wage if less but with a minimum of $12. 

A additional for dependent wife and 83.60 for each dependent child under 18, up to 4 
suci ren. 

3% Employees tentatively found . and totally disabled referred to rehabilitation 
program. If employee has cooperated, cannot be rehabilitated and has exhausted benefits, then 
—— of $44 per week is paid by special fund upon termination of payments by employer 
and carrier. 

u Maximum benefit shall equal 50 percent of annual State average weekly wage. On July 1, 
1968, benefits increased to $54 maximum weekly and $27 minimum—maximum total $17,820. 

% Additional amount of $3.50 per week for eae! dependent child under 21. 

z Compensation reduced 15 percent for employee's failure to use safety devices. 

u Court will supervise disbursement of fund for children. r : 

3 Maximum is based upon grade 15 of General Schedule Classification Act ($23,921), minimum 


ment Security Commission, as of June 1, 


1 Maximum weekly benefit $62 effective Nov. 12, 1967;.will increase to $65 effective Oct. 13, 


1968. 

U Actual wage if less, but not under $10 for workweek of 15 hours or over. 

18 Add $3 for each dependent up to 5 to weekly minimum. All benefits increased according to 
a scale annually until 1967, thereafter will be adjusted to average State wage. 

19 Persons receiving less than benefits provided after 1955 receive difference in amounts from 
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d. 
lus rehabilitation allowance, maximum $160 for 104 weeks. 


Mr. Javrrs. Mr. President, one of the im- 
portant tasks of the Commission would be 
to develop adequate criteria for determining 
the maximum amount and duration of per- 
manent and total disability benefits. Over 
the years something like a consensus seems 
to have developed around a figure expressed 
as a percentage, usually 66234 percent of 
average weekly wages, in the State. By and 
large, the States are not meeting even that 
limited criteria, but the Commission should 
answer the question whether that standard 
discriminates unfairly against workers whose 
incomes exceed the average in the State. 

Second. The amount and duration of medi- 
cal benefits and provisions insuring adequate 
medical care and free choice of physician: 
Though the quality of medical care and 
workman's compensation has improved over 
the years, many workers still have to bear 
a part of the medical cost of their injury 
or disease. A number of States still restrict 
full medical care by setting limits on the 
monetary amounts or limitations on the time 
during which a worker may receive medical 
benefits. This problem has been considerably 
aggravated by the rising costs of medical 
care in recent years, and the fact that private 
medical and hospitalization insurance gen- 
erally exclude workmen’s compensation cases 
from coverage. 

Satisfactory medical care is, of course, as 
important as adequate benefits. One way in 
which this problem has been dealt with is to 
provide that the workmen’s compensation 
agency may supervise medical care. In most 
States, however, the workmen's compensa- 
tion agency does not have this authority. 

Another aspect of this problem is that al- 
most three-quarters of all workers covered 
under workman’s compensation have their 


Index after 


upon grade í pet). Benefits to be increased annually by 3 percent increase in Consumer Price 


n Plus rehabilitation allowance. l 

„ Minimum benefits of $150 per month increased retroactively to Aug. 5, 1959 

3 Beginning Sept. 30, 1965, benefit increases varying from 1.1-40 percent for awards made from 
aspt. 1, 1931, and Jan. 1, 1965, will be paid existing cases. 

Minimum benefits increased retroactively as of July 1, 1965. 5 

4 Board has discretion to choose the 12.months in the preceding 3 year period most advantageous 


to workmen for computation of his earnings, 


doctors chosen for them by their employer 
or by the insurance company on behalf of 
the employer. While this practice does not 
necessarily imply that injured workers will 
receive unsatisfactory medical care, it raises 
other serious questions because it is the phy- 
sician upon whose testimony and diagnosis 
the amount of a compensation award may 
depend, One way in which this difficulty is 
overcome is to allow any insured worker at 
least some real freedom of choice in the 
selection of a physician, but only 23 States 
meet the Department of Labor's recom- 
mended standards in this regard. 

Third. Coverage of workers, including 
exemptions based on numbers and type of 
employment: The effectiveness of workmen’s 
compensation laws is limited in many States 
by numerical exemptions under which small 
employers are not covered by the law. The 
numerical exemptions range from two to 15 
employees, Other types of exemptions are 
based on the type of employment, rather 
than the number of employees. 

One of the most glaring defects in many 
State compensation laws is the failure to 
cover agricultural employees to the same ex- 
tent as other types of employees; notwith- 
standing the fact that agriculture has be- 
come one of the Nation’s most dangerous 
occupations. 

Other types of employees frequently ex- 
empted from the law are casual and domestic 
employees and employees of charitable or 
religious institutions. All of these exemp- 
tions taken together serve to exclude ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the entire labor 
force from the benefits of workmen's com- 
pensation. Despite a few improvements in 
some laws toward fuller coverage, this per- 


centage has not changed perceptibly in re- 
cent years. 

Fourth. Standards for determining which 
injuries or diseases should be deemed com- 
pensable: One of the areas in which the de- 
velopment of workmen's compensation law 
in the United States has been most marked, 
but at the same time most uneven, is in the 
determination of which injuries or diseases 
are deemed compensable. In many States 
the law, or the court’s interpretation of it 
is moved far away from the initial “accident” 
theory of compensable injury to include 
almost any injury or disease which is work- 
related. In other States, however, there has 
been little or no movement at all. Some 
States specifically exclude from coverage 
most occupational diseases, and at least 16 
States fail to provide full protection for 
Occupational disease. In one particular area, 
that of radiation disease, the problem has 
already occasioned a congressional inquiry 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Pending before the Senate now are proposals 
to provide compensation for workers who 
have had the misfortune to suffer lung can- 
cer as a result of their exposure to radiation 
and uranium mines. Such bills, of course, 
would be unnecessary had these unfortunate 
workers been entitled to collect workmen’s 
compensation under existing State laws. 

Fifth. Rehabilitation: In the years since 
the original Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
Were passed, the science of rehabilitation 
has made great strides, At the present time 
there exists a considerable store of knowledge 
and technique in medical and vocational 
restoration of an injured workman. Yet only 
a handful of States have adjusted either their 
substantive provisions or their administra- 
tive mechanisms under the workmen’s com- 
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pensation laws to take advantage of this 
opportunity. Clearly this is a subject which 
deserves the most careful study by the 
Commission. 

Sixth. Coverage under second or subse- 
quent injury funds: These funds are de- 
signed to facilitate reemployment of disabled 
workers. Their purpose is to assure full bene- 
fits to an employee who suffers a second dis- 
abling injury while at the same time allow- 
ing his subsequent employer to pay only 
that share of the benefits specifically at- 
tributable to the subsequent injury. Most 
States have established these funds but their 
Operation and financing vary widely. Some 
second injury funds are supported by em- 
ployer contributions under certain circum- 
stances, other funds are supported entirely 
by governmental appropriations. Moreover, 
most States limit the coverage of second in- 
jury funds to loss or loss of use of a mem- 
ber of the body. In only a minority of the 
States do the second injury funds provide 
for coverage of any type of disability. 

Seventh. Time limits on filing claims: The 
time limits on filing claims under most State 
laws appear to have been drawn to take into 
account only the “accidental” type of in- 
jury. These time limitations have serious 
drawbacks when they must be applied to oc- 
cupational disease cases. For even though 
a law may provide coverage for occupational 
diseases its effectiveness will be seriously 
curtailed if there is an inadequate period of 
time for the worker to file for benefits. A 
worker may not know that he has contracted 
an occupational disease until a substantial 
period of time has passed after the date of 
his last exposure or a substantial period of 
time has passed before the condition is diag- 
nosed as a disease that has occurred as a 
result of his employment. Both of these con- 
ditions exist, for example, in the case of 
uranium mine workers who have contracted 
lung cancer, Clearly the need for flexible time 
limit provisions is a subject which will merit 
serious consideration by the Commission. 

Eighth, Waiting periods: Waiting periods 
or arbitrary periods of time during which 
employee may not receive compensation un- 
less they are disabled for a fairly long pe- 
riod of time, specified in the law. The De- 
partment of Labor has recommended that 
the maximum waiting period should be 3 
days and that benefits should be retroactive 
after 2 weeks. However, only about eight 
States currently meet this standard. 

Ninth. Compulsory or elective coverage: 
Compulsory workmen’s compensation laws 
require covered employers to comply with 
the law, An elective law permits the employer 
the option of whether to accept coverage 
of the workmen’s compensation law; if he 
rejects coverage, he loses the common law 
defenses of assumption of risk, fellow serv- 
ant negligence, and contributory negli- 
gence, in a suit filed by the worker. About 
one-half of the State workmen's compensa- 
tion laws are compulsory, while the re- 
mainder are elective. Elective laws were at 
one time the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. The trend has, however, definitely been 
toward compulsory coverage and although 
compulsory coverage has been recommended 
by the Department of Labor, the Council of 
State Governments, and the IAIABC almost 
half the States still have elective laws. 

Tenth. Administration: Improved admin- 
istration is one area in which tremendous 
strides have been made by some States but 
little, if any, progress has been made in 
others. Clearly, with the advent of new data 
processing techniques and the work which 
has been done by the Department of Labor, 
the Council of State Governments, and the 
TAIABC there is much that can and should 
be done to improve the administration of 
workmen’s compensation laws in many 
States. 

Eleventh. Legal expenses: Who should bear 
the burden of an injured workman’s legal 
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expenses has been a troublesome question 
for students of workmen’s compensation. 
Most States require the claimant, whether or 
not he prevails in the proceeding, to bear his 
own legal expenses, contenting themselves 
with regulating the amount of the fees and 
preventing unethical practices by lawyers 
handling compensation cases. Some States 
take a different view, requiring employers to 
pay the legal expenses of the successful 
claimant. 

The issue has been drawn clearly, and well 
merits the attention of the Commission. 

Twelfth. The feasibility and desirability of 
a uniform system of reporting information 
concerning job-related injuries and diseases 
and the operation of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws: One of the perennial difficulties 
which has served to plague students of work- 
men’s compensation has been the lack of in- 
formation concerning the system as a whole. 
The Commission could make use of its great- 
est contributions by analyzing the feasibility 
of some sort of uniform reporting system, de- 
signed to obtain the meaningful information 
concerning the operation of workmen's com- 
pensation laws n to permit continu- 
ing critical evaluation of the system. 

Thirteenth. Resolution of conflict laws 
extraterritoriality and similar problems aris- 
ing from claims with multistate aspects: Here 
is another area where the new Commission 
could make a tremendous contribution. The 
Council of State Governments, has com- 
mented that no portion of its model act is 
more urgently in need of coordinated state 
action than the extraterritoriality provision. 
The Council referred to the present law in 
this area as in “a state of chaos.” Dr. Larson, 
one of the foremost authorities on work- 
men’s compensation in the United States, 
has been even less charitable, characterizing 
the conflict of laws in this area as “a mad 
house of confusion.” 

Fourteenth. The extent to which private 
insurance carriers are excluded from supply- 
ing workmen's compensation coverage and 
the desirability of such exclusionary prac- 
tices, to the extent they exist: In most States 
employers may provide compensation cover- 
age through private insurance carriers. Some 
States, however, have established what are 
known as “exclusive State funds” with which 
all employers must deal. Various arguments 
can be made for and these exclusive 
State funds. Under exclusive State funds, it 
is claimed, compensation insurance can 
usually be obtained more cheaply than from 
private carriers. Others argue, with equal 
force, that that is hardly a reason for pro- 
hibiting private carriers from competing for 
the employer’s dollar. Another argument 
which the Commission will undoubtedly have 
to consider carefully is the tremendous con- 
tribution private insurance carriers have 
made toward improving occupational safety. 

Fifteenth. The relationship between work- 
men’s compensation on the one hand and old 
age, disability and survivors insurance and 
other types of insurance, public and private 
on the other hand: With the advent of other 
types of insurance, both public and private, 
covering disability or death, the problem of 
overlap arises. There are two aspects of the 
problem; first, to guard against an injured 
worker receiving double compensation; sec- 
ond, the decision as to which type of insur- 
ance should bear the burden when an overlap 
exists. The problem is particularly acute in 
total disability cases where both workmen’s 
compensation and social security are applic- 
able to the same worker and in partial dis- 
ability cases where unemployment compensa- 
tion is also sought. Consideration of this 
problem by the Commission would be espe- 
cially desirable because of its Federal over- 
tones. 

Sixteenth. Possible methods of implement- 
ing the recommendations of the Commission: 
The best method of implementing its own 
recommendations will probably be the most 
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controversial topic for the Commission to 
consider. It will also be the most important. 
I recognize that workmen’s compensation 
has historically been treated as a function of 
State government, and that the States them- 
selves deserve full credit for initiating the 
whole system. There is, however, ample justi- 
fication for the Federal Government to solicit 
the views and recommendations of interested 
and informed parties as to what should be 
done to achieve necessary workmen’s com- 
pensation reform. This should not mean or 
imply any effort to federalize workmen's com- 
pensation or to begin such a process. Indeed, 
my present inclination would be to 
any attempt to federalize workmen’s com- 
pensation as much too drastic. There is a 
wide range of alternatives available which 
the Commission could consider, and after 
the Commission has made its recommenda- 
tions it will still be up to Congress to act or 
not, as it sees fit. The point of my proposal is 
that it is only through the informed con- 
sideration of the issues by a broadly based 
Commission that the Congress will have be- 
fore it the information necessary to enable it 
to make an intelligent judgment on this 
issue, which affects all American working 
men and women. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, workmen’s 
compensation in this country is most un- 
even, and in many States most unfair, In 
the desire to bring about some rational 
ordering of what remains to be done, 
Senator YARBOROUGH and I are joining in 
seeking to bring about this high level, 
orderly report to Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] may 
speak to this matter, and that his re- 
marks may follow mine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
am happy to join with.the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] in sponsor- 
ing a Presidential study of the system of 
State workman’s compensation laws. 
While a number of years ago the Council 
of State Governments undertook a study 
of this area of the law and came up with 
a comprehensive draft act, their work has 
had little impact on improving State 
workman’s compensation laws. 

When the senior Senator from New 
York proposed this bill as an amendment 
to my occupational safety and health bill, 
S. 2864, I felt at that time that such a 
study should be made, but that it repre- 
sented a different problem and should 
not be considered as part of the safety 
bill. Since that time, Senator Javits ex- 
pressed his willingness to introduce a 
separate bill to deal with the setting up 
of this type of commission, and this I 
agreed to and believe in. I believe that a 
Presidential commission to make a com- 
prehensive study and evaluation of our 
workman’s compensation laws is long 
overdue. This year the Subcommittee on 
Labor of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare held hearings on amend- 
ments to the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. We learned 
that weekly benefits payable under State 
workmen’s compensation laws vary de- 
pending upon the State from $35 a week 
to $150 a week, most being based upon an 
ostensible desire to pay a worker two- 
thiris of his average weekly wage. But 
weekly payments usually are too obsolete 
to have any real meaningful relationship 
to the actual wages earned before injury 
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to the disabled worker. A Presidential 
study should focus the facts so that the 
entire country can be aware of the prob- 
lem that is presented to a family when 
its breadwinner is injured on the job. 


S. 3952—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO WORKWEEKS AND 
WORKDAYS OF FEDERAL AND DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
Federal Government needs to take an- 
other look at its relationship with its 
civil service and wage board employees. 
For years our Federal Government led 
the way in promoting and establishing 
fair employment practices, however, in 
recent years the initiative has been lost. 

The Government is now a follower of 
employer practices rather than a leader. 
One practice of the Federal Government 
about which I have received many com- 
plaints is an abomination in this day and 
age. This is the practice, permitted by the 
present law and condoned by the heads 
of several of the executive departments, 
which allows an agency director to pro- 
long the workweek beyond 5 days with- 
out paying overtime for the services per- 
formed, and also permits him to sched- 
ule as many as 10 consecutive days of 
work without a day off. Within industry, 
our society no longer accepts such work 
schedules as being reasonable without 
benefit of overtime compensation. I be- 
lieve that we should now recognize that 
the Federal Government has the same 
responsibility to its employees as has been 
acknowledge by industry. 

Therefore, I introduce a bill proposing 
that we amend the United States Code, 
title 5, section 6101, relating to work- 
weeks and workdays of the Federal and 
District of Columbia employees. I pro- 
pose that except during a declared na- 
tional emergency that the head of each 
executive agency, military department, 
and the head of the government of the 
District of Columbia shall in addition to 
recognizing the required basic admin- 
istrative workweek of 40 hours for each 
full-time employee in his organization; 
first, require that the hours of work 
within that workweek be performed on 
5 consecutive days; and second, establish 
a basic nonovertime workday not to ex- 
ceed 8 hours. 

In the event of a declared national 
emergency, when it could be established 
that a Federal agency would be seriously 
handicapped in carrying out its func- 
tions, or that the costs would be sub- 
stantially increased, the director of the 
agency, with the concurrence of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget could 
appropriately alter the work schedules. 

Mr, President, I believe that the time 
is long overdue to give favorable consid- 
eration to the proposed amendment. The 
Federal Government owes its employees 
this consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of my bill printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3952) to amend section 
6101 of title 5, United States Code, relat- 
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ing to workweeks and workdays of Fed- 
eral and District of Columbia employees, 
introduced by Mr. MONTOYA, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
S. 3952 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of section 6101(a) of title 
5, United States Code, are amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) The head of each executive agency, 
military department, and of the government 
of the District of Columbia shall— 

“(A) establish a basic administrative work- 
week of 40 hours for each full-time employee 
in his o tion; 

“(B) require that the hours of work within 
that workweek be performed on five consecu- 
tive days; and 

“(C) establish a basic nonovertime work- 
day not to exceed eight hours. 

“(3) Except during a declared national 
emergency and when the head of an Exe- 
cutive agency, a military department, or the 
government of the District of Columbia 
determines, with the concurrence of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, that 
his organization would be seriously handi- 
capped in carrying out its functions or that 
costs would be substantially increased, he 
shall provide, with respect to each employee 
in his organization, that— 

“(A) assignments to tour of duty are 
scheduled in advance over periods of not 
less than one week; 

“(B) the basic forty-hour workweek is 
scheduled Monday through Friday when 
possible; 

“(C) the two days outside the basic work- 
week are consecutive and scheduled on the 
same two calendar days of every calendar 
week; 

D) the working hours in each day in 
the basic workweek are the same; 

“(E) the occurrence of holidays may not 
affect the designation of the basic workweek; 
and 

“(F) breaks in working hours of more than 
one hour may not be scheduled in a basic 
workday.”. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 196— 
INTRODUCTION OF JOINT RESO- 
LUTION TO DESIGNATE NATIONAL 
HISPANIC HERITAGE WEEK 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for myself and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], a joint 
resolution authorizing the President to 
proclaim annually the week including 
September 15 and 16 as “National His- 
panic Heritage Week.” 

It is in the tradition of our country 
to recognize, cherish, and conserve the 
many cultural contributions of the peo- 
ple who have helped achieve the great- 
ness of our Nation. Our country is con- 
stantly searching for ways to assist the 
development of our neighbor nations, 
and, through positive approaches, attain 
mutual understanding, respect, and ap- 
preciation of our cultures, heritage, and 
arts. 

Mr. President, seven of our States— 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Texas—the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
many of our cities and towns proudly 
bear Hispanic names. In addition, a large 
segment of our population bear Spanish 
surnames. Many of our cities, towns, and 
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regions were initially developed by citi- 
zens of Hispanic origin. It is of great 
significance that the Spanish-surnamed 
population has contributed the highest 
proportion of Medal of Honor winners 
through acts of bravery and determina- 
tion in the defense of our land. 

Mr. President, the Mexican Inde- 
pendence Days, and the independence 
days of some of our sister Latin Re- 
publics, are celebrated on September 15 
and 16. It is, therefore, only fitting that 
Congress should approve this resolution 
as a tribute to Spanish surnamed citi- 
zens. 

The House has already approved a 
similar joint resolution. I recognize that 
because of the Congresses’ desire to re- 
cess on Friday of this week, that it will 
be impossible for the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to consider this joint resolu- 
tion and report it out for our considera- 
tion on the floor prior to adjournment. 
However, because of the urgency of this 
legislation—considering the dates in- 
volved—I am calling upon the Judiciary 
Committee to give it priority attention 
when Congress reconvenes after the na- 
tional conventions. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor, the text of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 196) 
authorizing the President to proclaim 
annually the week including September 
15 and 16 as “National Hispanic Heritage 
Week,” introduced by Mr. Montoya (for 
himself and Mr. YARBOROUGH), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S.J. Res. 196 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
hereby authorized and requested to issue an- 
nually a proclamation designating the week 
including September 15 and 16 as “National 
Hispanic Heritage Week” and calling upon 
the people of the United States, especially 
the educational community, to observe such 
vee with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, on July 
29, 1968, I introduced Senate Resolution 
383. 

I ask unanimous consent that, at its 
next printing, the name of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] be added as a 
cosponsor of the resolution (S. Res. 383) 
expressing the sense of the Senate relat- 
ing to an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Israel for the sale of Phantom 
jet fighters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

a m 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER announced 
that on today, July 31, 1968, the Vice 
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President signed the following enrolled 
bills and joint resolution, which had pre- 
viously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: 


S. 222. An act to insure that certain build- 
ings financed with Federal funds are 80 
designed and constructed as to be accessible 
to the physically handicapped; 

S. 3497. An act to assist in the provision 
of housing for low and moderate income fam- 
ilies, and to extend and amend laws relating 
to housing and urban development; 

S. 3679, An act to amend the Act of June 
19, 1968 (Public Law 351, 90th Cong.); 

H.R. 2281. An act for the relief of Dwayne 
O. Cox and William D. Martin; 

H.R. 6195. An act for the relief of Peter 
Balinas and Lee Balinas; 

H.R. 6655. An act for the relief of Mary 
Jane Orloski; 

H.R. 8391. An act for the relief of Adel 
Lessert Bellmard, Clement Lessert, Josephine 
Gonvil Pappan, Julie Gonvil Pappan, Pela- 
gie Gonvil Franceour de Aubri, Victore Gon- 
vil Pappan, Marie Gonvil, Lafleche Gonvil, 
Louis Laventure, Elizabeth Carvonau Verti- 
felle, Pierre Carbonau, Louis Joncas, Basil 
Joncas, James Joncas, Elizabeth Datcherute, 
Joseph Butler, William Rodger, Joseph Cote, 
four children of Cicili Compare and Joseph 
James or the heirs of any who may be de- 
ceased; 

H.R. 9098. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Badlands National Monument in the 
State of South Dakota, to authorize ex- 
changes of land mutually beneficial to the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe and the United States, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9391. An act to amend section 376 (a) 
of title 28, United States Code; 

H.R. 9606. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H.R. 10213. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1125); 

H.R. 10321. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Claudette C. Donahue; 

H.R. 10327. An act for the relief of Louis 
J. Falardeau, Irva G. Franger, 
Klemcke, Wineta L. Welburn, and Emma 
McNeil, all individuals employed by the De- 
partment of the Army at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.; 

H.R. 10915. An act to amend section 202 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956; 

H.R. 11026. An act to amend the act of 
September 15, 1960, for the purpose of de- 
veloping and enhancing recreational oppor- 
tunities and improving the fish and wildlife 
programs at reservations covered by said act, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11381. An act for the relief of E. L. 
Townley, Otis T. Hawkins, and Leo T. 
Matous; 


H.R. 12119. An act for the relief of Joseph 
M. Hepworth; 

H.R. 14167. An act for the relief of Lydia 
M. Parsley; 

H.R. 15189. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for certain maritime programs of the 
Department of Commerce; 

H.R. 15864. An act to provide for the op- 
eration of the William Langer Jewel Bearing 
Plant at Rolla, N. Dak., and for other pur- 


H.R. 16913. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1969, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 17903. An act making appropriations 
for public works for water and power re- 
sources development, including certain civil 
functions administered by the Department 
of Defense, the Panama Canal, certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, the 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission, the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission, Interstate Commission on the Poto- 
mac River Basin, the Tennessee Valley Au- 


thority, and the Water Resources Council, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 1420. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1969, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 31, 1968, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 222. An act to insure that certain build- 
ings financed with Federal funds are so de- 
signed and constructed as to be accessible to 
the physically handicapped; 

S. 3497. An act to assist in the provision 
of housing for low- and moderate-income 
families, and to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing and urban development; 
and 


S. 3679. An act to amend the act of June 
1968 (Public Law 351, 90th Cong.). 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO DE- 
PARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1969 


AMENDMENT NO. 925 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 18037) 
making appropriations for the ents 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and for the fiscal related agencies year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for other purposes, 
the following amendment, namely: Page —, 
after line —, insert the following: 

“Sec, 208. Appropriations in this title 
available for any of the health functions of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare shall be available for the expenses 
of a fifteen-member President’s Commission 
on Preventive Medicine the findings and 
recommendations of which are to be re- 
ported to the President by August 1, 1969, 
and the members of which are to be com- 
pensated while on business of the Commis- 
sion, including traveltime at rates not in 
excess of the rate specified at the time the 
service is performed for grade GS-18 in 
5 U.S.C. § 5332.” 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] I sub- 
mit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by us, jointly, to H.R. 18037, the 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare appropriation bill, to make funds 
available for the expenses of a 15-mem- 
ber Presidential Commission on Preven- 
tive Medicine. 

Such a commission would undertake 
four major tasks. First, after a study of 
existing knowledge, it would make a se- 
ries of recommendations for immediate 
Programs of preventive medicine. The 
Commission would investigate and rec- 
ommend ways to increase the under- 
standing, support, and implementation 
of preventive medical techniques by the 
health profession and the public. It 
would plan long-range programs for the 
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prevention of disease and illness. Finally, 
a Commission on Preventive Medicine 
would spearhead a national effort to 
stimulate. and support the field of pre- 
ventive medicine. 

The proposal for the Commission, 
which was presented to the President 
last Thursday, was developed and put 
forward by a group of medical and busi- 
ness leaders with whom we have been 
most privileged to work. I am delighted 
to advise my colleagues that the Presi- 
dent saw great merit in the proposal. 

Supporters of this proposal are con- 
vinced that improving the quality of life 
in America requires that we, as a nation, 
devote more of our energy and resources 
to the prevention of accidents, disease, 
and premature deaths. 

We can no longer accept a situation 
which finds that in the field of medicine, 
as in so many other areas, prevention has 
not received the emphasis or the support 
which has long sustained the search for 
after-the-fact medical cures, This lack 
of support for preventive medicine is not 
only costly in terms of lives, but the 
failure to put into practice present 
knowledge of prevention techniques to 
prevent the incapacitation of persons by 
chronic diseases is costing America bil- 
lions of dollars each year. 

History should make the case for pre- 
ventive medicine clear and convincing. 
It was not so long ago that such diseases 
as smallpox, polio, diphtheria, and 
measles were dreaded by thousands. To- 
day, preventive medicine has virtually 
wiped out those threats to our health and 
well-being. It offers an even greater 
promise of service for the future. 

It is doubtful that prevention can even 
begin to fulfill this promise when two- 
thirds of our medical schools do not have 
departments of preventive medicine. It 
is not likely that the average citizen will 
give the necessary support to preventive 
medicine when, as today, it is a field 
largely neglected in primary and sec- 
ondary education. 

Medical cures, such as the recent heart 
transplants, excite great interest and 
publicity. But preventive medicine lacks 
the excitement and dramatic quality of 
a miraculous operation. This fact has 
been recognized by those who have work- 
ed hard to articulate the need for greater 
emphasis on prevention, and who have 
thus formulated the proposal for a Pres- 
idential commission. 

Mr. President, I offer this amendment 
because I believe that the Commission 
on Preventive Medicine will play a key 
role in developing the kind of national 
commitment to prevention which this 
most promising and important approach 
to disease and health hazards must have. 

The basic needs and purposes which 
lie behind the proposed Commission are 
set forth in the letter and accompanying 
memorandum, the latter entitled “An 
Ounce of Prevention,” which were pre- 
sented to the President last week. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter and memorandum be printed 
in the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the July 29 Washington 
Post, outlining the need for a Commis- 
sion on Preventive Medicine, be printed 
in the RECORD. 


July 31, 1968 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table; and, without objec- 
tion, the letter, memorandum, and article 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter, memorandum, and article, 
presented by Mr. MAGNUSON, are as 
follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 29, 
1968] 
LBJ UrcED To ENDORSE HEALTH PLAN 
(By Morton Mintz) 

President Johnson has been asked to en- 
dorse an unprecedented effort to improve 
“the quality of life in this country” through 
prevention of avoidable diseases, accidents 
and premature deaths, The Washington Post 
learned yesterday. 

The plan was proposed Thursday night at 
the White House by Sen. Warren G. Mag- 
nuson (D-Wash.), chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, and Mathilde Galland 
Krim, a biologist and a member of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Mental Retardation. 
The President “reacted with great enthusi- 
asm,” Magnuson said. The President ordered 
a study of the plan. 

The Senator and Mrs. Krim delivered to 
Mr. Johnson a letter proposing creation of a 
Commission on Disease Prevention and 
Health Protection. 

The letter expresses “the strong convic- 
tion that if more attention was paid to pre- 
ventive medicine and health protection, 
thousands of lives would be saved and untold 
suffering avoided. 

“Millions of dollars would no longer be 
wasted in economic loss and medical costs, 
and an unjustifiable wastage of medical 
manpower would not occur,“ the letter adds. 

The proposal is supported by a large group 
of distinguished physicians, medical educa- 
tors and public and industrial health special- 
ists, Secretary Wilbur J. Cohen and other 
top officials of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and three key Sena- 
tors—Magnuson; Harrison A. Williams Jr. 
(D-N.J.), chairman of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, and Lister Hill (D-Ala.), 
chairman of the Senate Labor and Public 
Health Committee. 

This week, the Senators will introduce a 
measure to fund the proposed commission, as 
the first step in winning Congressional 
support. 

Attached to the letter to the President was 
a position paper entitled, “An Ounce of Pre- 
vention .. .” Making the case for a commis- 
sion, the paper says it could bring “greater 
national productivity, less dependency due to 
illness, and reduced environmental pollu- 
tion.” 

“To continue the present national em- 
phasis upon treatment and after-the-fact 
remedies, as opposed to prevention, must be 
regarded as a failure of the health profes- 
sions to adequately protect the population,” 
the paper declares. 

The paper recalls that because an effec- 
tive polio vaccine was developed in 1955, the 
Nation last year had only 51 cases of the 
paralytic disease. The medical costs of these 
cases totaled $50,000. Had there been no vac- 
cine, there might have been almost 39,000 
new polio cases in 1967, with medical costs 
of $40 million, or 800 times as much. 

Today, the paper says, 14,000 women a 
year die of cervical cancer. But with early 
detection through simple Pap“ smears from 
all women over 20, “at least 9000” of the vic- 
tims could be saved. 

Support for the plan was organized at a 
meeting in New York last February at the 
home of Mrs. Krim. She is the wife of Arthur 
B. Krim, president of United Artists Corp. 
and chairman of the President’s Club of New 
York. Among those attending were Surgeon 
General William H. Stewart of the Public 
Health Service; then Commissioner James 
L. Goddard of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
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tration; medical directors of six bluechip in- 
dustrial corporations, including American 
Telephone and Telegraph and General Mo- 
tors, and officials of the American Cancer So- 
ciety and the AFL-CIO. 

The proposed commission would comple- 
ment the National Commission on Product 
Safety, which is now being organized to deal 
with problems such as that of power mowers, 
which alone kill or injure more than 100,000 
persons a year. 

Here are high points of the “Ounce of Pre- 
vention” paper: 

The Nation has failed to recognize how 
great are the loss of income and other in- 
direct costs of chronic disease. In 1963, these 
costs were estimated at $15.1 billion. But the 
major programs aimed at trying to cure 
chronic diseases—for example, heart disease, 
cancer, mental illness, arthritis and emphy- 
sema—are not matched by comparable pro- 
grams aimed at prevention, 

With current knowledge and tools, many 
currently prevalent diseases can be pre- 
vented entirely. Others can be detected and 
cured in the early stages.” 

For example, period tests and appropriate 
treatment could prevent the total blindness 
suffered annually by 3000 of the 3500 vic- 
tims of glaucoma, 

The “most preventable form of chronic dis- 
ease today is dental decay.” Two children out 
of three do not receive the protection of 
fluoridation of the water supply, which “is 
entirely a matter of legislation.” 

Because such developments as organ trans- 
plants are inevitably more newsworthy than 
routine preventive efforts,” it is essential to 
create “a national will to undertake pre- 
ventive programs.” 

Almost two-thirds of all medical schools 
do not have departments of preventive medi- 
cine, an “appalling” lack, Neither do primary 
and secondary schools pay sufficient atten- 
tion to health education. 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: The undersigned 
group, concerned with the Nation’s health 
and well-being, holds the strong conviction 
that if more attention was paid to preventive 
medicine and health protection, thousands 
of lives would be saved and untold suffering 
avoided. Millions of dollars would no longer 
be wasted in economic loss and medical costs, 
and an unjustifiable wastage of medical 
manpower would not occur. We, therefore, 
submit for your consideration a proposal for 
the establishment of a Commission on Dis- 
ease Prevention and Health Protection. 

The thoughts expressed in this proposal 
arose from a meeting with Surgeon General 
William Stewart, and other officers in the 
Public Health Service, as well as leaders in 
the field of medicine, management, and labor, 
at which the current status of preventive 
medicine in the United States was reviewed. 
A list of those who attended the meeting is 
attached. 

We believe that preventive medicine, which 
has already freed humanity from some of 
the great infectious scourages of earlier cen- 
turies, could now attack and conquer many 
of the new health hazards confronting mod- 
ern society. Similarly, programs of health 
protection and environmental control could 
eliminate many of the dangers threatening 
man’s well-being. But such new and inno- 
vative programs will need to be understood, 
recognized and supported by society itself. 

We have now thoroughly to explore the 
present status and potential of such broad 
programs of health protection. We must also 
examine plans for research on the prevention 
of diseases and injuries as well as plans for 
the broader application of existing knowl- 
edge. This will require an interdisciplinary 
group of the highest quality, invested with 
the prestige appropriate to its task. We feel 
that these necessary goals can best be 
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achieved by a Commission on Disease Pre- 
vention and Health Protection appointed by 
the President. 

To this end, Mr. President, we have pre- 
pared, and herewith submit to you, the at- 
tached issue paper characterizing the prob- 
lem and pointing to means for its solutions, 
utilizing a Commission designed to encour- 
age action now with existing technologies, 
as well as exploring additional methods. 

Being aware of your deep concern for the 
health of this nation, we have brought this 
matter to your attention in the hope that it 
will receive your sympathtic consideration, 

Very respectfully yours, 

Eric Cassell, M.D.; Herman E. Hilleboe, 
M.D.; George James, M.; Mathilde 
Krim, Ph. D.; Senator Warren G. Mag- 
nuson; Leonard Schuman, M.D.; Mil- 
ton Terris, M D.; Ernest L. Wynder, 
MD. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


It is the nature of man that the case for 
prevention will mever be as compelling as 
the case for cure. But it is in the nature of 
biology that the most effective control of 
disease will always be prevention. 

Improving the quality of life in this coun- 
try requires that far greater national effort 
be devoted to reducing the incidence of pre- 
ventable diseases, accidents and premature 
death. This effort will not only save lives: it 
will reduce the costs of medical care, and 
increase health manpower and facilities. It 
will also lead to greater national productivity, 
less dependency due to illness, and reduced 
environmental pollution. 

To continue the present national emphasis 
upon treatment and after-the-fact remedies, 
as opposed to prevention, must be regarded 
as a failure of the health professions to ade- 
quately protect the population, 


WHAT HAS BEEN PREVENTED? 


Incontrovertible evidence of the value of 
preventive medicine is offered by the virtual 
eradication of the dreaded scourages of past 
centuries, such as plague and smallpox, and 
more recently by remarkable progress against 
infectious diseases such as diptheria, polio- 
myelitis, and measles. In all of these in- 
stances of progress, the consequences of dis- 
ability or death were intolerable to the public. 
These health programs were demanded. 

They not only save lives and avoid untold 
suffering: they cost less than the ravages of 
the diseases they control, For example, it is 
far less expensive to prevent polio than to 
care for the victims of the disease. The aver- 
age annual number of polio cases reported 
in the five years immediately preceding the 
1955 introduction of an effective vaccine was 
38,727. If this number of cases had occurred 
in 1967—a distinct possibility if there had 
been no vaccine—the medical costs would be 
approximately $40,000,000. This does not 
count the costs of care—sometimes lifetime 
care—for paralyzed victims, for crippled chil- 
dren, or for the disruption of families. Owing 
to the widespread use of polio vaccine, how- 
ever, only 51 cases of polio occurred in 1967. 
The medical cost was only about $50,000 
rather than $40,000,000. The saving, not only 
financial and emotional, but in scarce hos- 
pital beds and medical manpower, is impres- 
sive. It is far easier, cheaper, and less pain- 
ful to prevent than to cure. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


The leading killers today are no longer the 
diseases caused by known infectious agents. 
Infectious diseases still play their part, but 
our major problems are now those of chronic 
conditions, such as heart and vascular dis- 
ease, cancer, mental illness, arthritis and 
emphysema, that not only kill prematurely 
but bring untold suffering and years of dis- 
ability to those affected. 

We have not, however, adequately rec- 

the costs“ of these current health 
problems. It has been estimated that the 
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indirect costs of chronic disease in the United 
States amounted to $15.1 billion in 1963, This 
includes factors such as income loss (a total 
of 244 million days were lost from work in 
1963 due to chronic conditions), institutional 
costs, and loss in taxes. 

The economic cost of mortality caused by 
chronic disease was estimated at more than 
$30 billion. We must add to this the cost in 
terms of medical manpower, use of facilities, 
and the drain on other health resources, 

We have significant control measures cap- 
able of minimizing the ravages of a large 
number of these diseases. Where we lack final 
proof of the value of a specific preventive 
measure, or have no effective measure at all, 
we know from past experience that highly 
concentrated research and development is 
likely to give us effective weapons. 

The United States has major programs that 
attempt to cure chronic diseases. There is no 
such equal effort to prevent them, while the 
history of man’s conquest of disease shows 
that such an effort is essential if we are to 
truly solve today’s major health problems. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


With the preventive knowledge and tools 
we already have today, we could change the 
health statistics of the entire nation. 

Many of the diseases currently prevalent 
can be prevented entirely. Others can be de- 
tected and cured in the early stages. In some 
cases, it is simply a question of instilling 
awareness, recognizing symptoms or the im- 
portance of diet, and exercise. Technical per- 
sonnel and automated laboratory and com- 
puterized recording procedures can utilize 
known techniques to operate comprehensive 
screening programs, These prevention and 
early detection programs can save money and 
conserve scarce physician time. People can be 
educated to expect health rather than to 
tolerate illness, to demand prevention rather 
than to admire belated treatment. 

A striking example of a success achieved by 
early detection is exemplified by the cure of 
cancer of the cervix. When discovered in situ 
by “Pap” smears, the maligant tissue can be 
removed before it spreads to other tissues. A 
simple test carried out regularly can pre- 
vent death through this terrible disease. And 
yet, today 14,000 women still die each year 
from cervical cancer. At least 9,000 of them 
could be saved if all women over 20 years of 
age had an annual “Pap” smear and appro- 
priate follow-up treatment. 

Similarly, 3,500 persons suffer tota] blind- 
ness every year as a result of glaucoma. 3,000 
of these cases would be prevented if all per- 
sons over 40 years old had periodic tests for 
glaucoma and appropriate treatment, 

The most prevalent form of chronic dis- 
ease today is dental decay, which is not only 
extremely expensive for the individual, but is 
often associated with more other serious dis- 
orders, such as malnutrition. Over a quarter 
of a century has passed since the tremendous 
effectiveness and safety of fluoridation of 
water supplies has been proved, yet two- 
thirds of the children in the United States 
still do not receive such protection. In this 
case, prevention is entirely a matter of leg- 
islation. 

We now know that what we eat is extremely 
important in regard to disease and disability. 
The nation still suffers from serious illnesses 
resulting from inadequate nutrition. Sadly, 
this is often a matter of ignorance rather 
than poverty. Increasingly, diseases caused by 
over-eating are becoming important. Obesity 
and high blood levels of cholesterol are re- 
lated to eating habits on one hand and to 
certain cardiovascular diseases on the other. 

Our increasing affluence not only leads us 
to overeat but to take less exercise. The prev- 
alence of heart disease in the United States 
seems related to the increasingly sedentary 
habits of our population. 

High blood pressure, which is a fore- 
runner of stroke, coronary heart disease, and 
hypertensive heart disease, can be controlled. 


Individuals who have high serum cholesterol 
also have a high risk for coronary heart dis- 
ease, hypertension and their aftermaths. 
Discovery of high risk individuals allows ef- 
fective preventive programs to be instituted. 

Reducing the various hazards to which 
people are exposed can significantly reduce 
disease and severity of illness. For example, 
control of air pollution and certain occupa- 
tional exposures, as well as reduction of 
cigarette smoking would profoundly affect 
chronic respiratory diseases and the inci- 
dence of lung cancer. Strict control of the 
use of inflammable products would bring 
about a reduction in burn injuries and so 
would dramatically reduce illness, mortality, 
and drains on health resources. 


WHAT IS HOLDING US BACK? 


The principal constraint appears to be 
the lack of a national goal, or a national 
will, to undertake preventive programs. So 
we must create a public demand for better 
health, 

Organ transplants, the life-saving efforts 
of medical teams, dramatic attacks on symp- 
tom-laden diseases, are inevitably more news- 
worthy than routine préventive efforts. It is 
essential, however, to impress the public— 
and equally the health professions—with 
the more effective, but long-term and subtle, 
ways of protecting health. 

Despite the convincing case for preven- 
tion, about two-thirds of all medical schools 
do not have departments of preventive medi- 
cine, This lack is appalling. We should at 
once encourage the establishment, or 
strengthening, of these departments in all 
medical schools, and emphasize a more real- 
istic training program for the physicians of 
tomorrow. 

Primary and secondary schools do not pay 
sufficient attention to health education. A 
vital subject like this should not be taught 
on a hit-or-miss basis; it should be part of 
the total curriculum of every school. Health 
education should help the individual to make 
choices based on knowledge and a set of 
values derived from education, experience 
and observation. Teaching people how to live 
with, cope with, and improve their environ- 
ment could be an important key to prevent- 
ing dependence on assistance services and 
eliminating some of the underlying causes of 
today’s social disturbances. This is one of the 
most neglected areas of our present public 
health and educational systems, 

Finally, not enough research is done on 
new techniques of prevention and on meth- 
ods of applying them. We must also experi- 
ment with systems of delivery for preventive 
measures. Many of these are outside the usual 
medical care scheme, and many are aimed at 
eliminating the environmental causes of ill 
health. 

WHAT WE CAN DO NOW 


Because of the present inadequate use of 
preventive medicine and since curative medi- 
cine is costly and overburdened, it would 
now be timely for our national leadership 
to make a major effort toward reducing the 
incidence and severity of many of the most 
serious diseases of today. 

Benefits can be derived through legislation. 
Others will accrue through public and pro- 
fessional education. Still further benefits 
would come from financial support for spe- 
cial professional and nonprofessional train- 
ing in the practice of preventive medicine. 
The following are just a few examples of 
things that can be done now. For example, 
we now have the authority to clean the pol- 
luted air over most of the major urban areas 
of this country. We need similar legislation 
that requires rather than permits fluorida- 
tion of all public water supplies. We have 
legislated pasteurization. We have legislated 
chlorination. There is no excuse for delay- 
ing fluoridation. 

Other approaches include new methods of 
paying for and organizing health services. 
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We at present invest huge sums in medical 
care, through public and private support. 
The same means of coverage, however, such 
as Title XVIII, do not provide for “health 
protection”: there is no payment for periodic 
health appraisal on an out-of-hospital basis, 
with provision for follow-up care. This should 
include individual and group counselling 
services necessary for health maintenance, 
given by a physician or other health pro- 
fessional. 

These issues require study and discussion 
at the highest level. We therefore urge the 
establishment of a Presidential Commission 
on Disease Prevention and Health Protection. 
8 functions of this Commission would in- 
clude: 

1, Reviewing existing knowledge, estab- 
lishing national goals and recommending 
immediately applicable programs and proce- 
dures for early and wide application of pre- 
ventive techniques. 

2. Developing recommendations to provide 
for increasing understanding, support and 
utilization of preventive techniques by the 
professions and the public. Developing an in- 
formed public demand for better health. 

3. Planning a long-range program of re- 
search and development aimed at alleviating, 
reducing or eliminating many health prob- 
lems by preventing their occurrence rather 
than attempting to solve them after the 
fact. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TAX REFORM 


Mr. YOUNG of OHIO. Mr. President, 
instead of that 10-percent surtax in- 
crease, Congress should have closed all 
tax loopholes, including the 274 percent 
depletion allowance for oil and gas pro- 
ducing companies. In addition, we should 
have completely revised present internal 
revenue laws and achieved real tax 
reform. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey is 
one of the most powerful and richest oil 
producing companies. Last year this 
company and other great companies, 
such as Atlantic Refining Corp., made 
fabulous profits. From profits of $5 bil- 
lion the net tax paid to our good Uncle 
Sam by such corporations was under 9 
percent of their net profits. This, at a 
time when an individual American with 
modest earnings is shelling out at least 
one-fourth of his net earnings in income 
taxes. A few years back, the Marathon 
Oil Co., one of the great and successful 
oil corporations with annual net profits 
of many millions of dollars, not only paid 
no income taxes whatever to the Fed- 
eral Government but actually received a 
tax credit of $2,200,000. Unfortunately, 
working men and women and those of us 
who regard ourselves as middle-class 
Americans have been carrying the bur- 
dens of our Nation on our backs by bear- 
ing the heavy burden of extremely high 
income tax payments. 

What we in the Congress should be 
talking about is imposing fair taxes, not 
just more taxes, not just surtaxes on top 
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of present taxes. A most important duty 
awaiting the 91st Congress, which will 
convene next January, is reform of our 
income tax laws. 


RECENT PENTAGON POLICY CHANGE 
FOR VIETNAM SERVICE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
earlier this month officials of the De- 
partment of the Army announced that 
beginning August 1, 1968, enlisted per- 
sonnel returning to the United States 
from Vietnam may be discharged to ci- 
vilian life up to 5 months before fulfill- 
ment of their service obligation. 

Last year I offered an amendment dur- 
ing the debate on the selective service 
bill to limit the term of duty for draftees 
to 18 months. This year I introduced leg- 
islation, S. 3437, for this same purpose. 
The fact is that draftees are not sent 
to South Vietnam without at least 4 
months training. Allowing for an addi- 
tional 2 months of specialized training, 
they could serve the 1-year tour in South 
Vietnam and still be released from active 
duty within 18 months. I am glad that 
Pentagon officials will shorten the tours 
of duty at least for those hundreds of 
thousands of draftees who have been 
sent to Vietnam and completed their 
tours of duty there. 

It is unfair to continue to draft young 
American boys for a 2-year period when 
our allies, Great Britain and Canada, 
have no conscription whatever. Our other 
allies, New Zealand provides conscription 
for 12 months; France for 16 months; 
West Germany and the Netherlands for 
18 months; Belgium for 12 to 15 months; 
Italy for 15 months; and Norway for 12 
months. 

An 18-month period of service for 
draftees is all the West German Govern- 
ment requires. The West German Gov- 
ernment has not sent one soldier to help 
us in Vietnam. Incidentally, when we 
finally, by negotiation, persuaded West 
German Government officials to agree to 
permit 35,000 of our men, most of whom 
have been living like squawmen in West 
Germany with their wives and families, 
to return home, our President agreed in 
return to add about $1.5 billion in trade 
concessions to the West German Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the recent Pentagon de- 
cision is an important and needed action. 
Although it requires a draftee to serve 
an additional 2 months beyond the nor- 
mal tour of duty in combat in the miser- 
able civil war raging in South Vietnam, 
he will only have to serve for a total 
period of 19 months. If it is necessary to 
compel millions of our young men to 
serve this Nation, in its Armed Forces at 
a period when the United States is not 
engaged in fighting a “declared war,“ 
then we should at least do our utmost to 
spread that responsibility among all 
young Americans. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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es bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I want the Senate to 
know that from now on, because of the 
difficulty which arose last week, it will be 
my intention to move—not to ask unani- 
mous consent—that general appropria- 
tion bills be taken up. I do that because 
I think that a rectification of the ambig- 
uous situation, in a sense, which now 
exists, should be corrected—and I hope 
will be shortly—but until that is done, 
the 3-day rule will be observed. 

If any Member at any time objects, 
and if they do not object, I will not ask 
unanimous consent, but I will move that 
this be done so that the Senate as a whole 
can make the decision. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CLOSE-UP 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a TV conversa- 
tion I had with Joseph McCaffrey on 
“Close-Up,” on WMAL, an ABC outlet, 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the conver- 
sation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CLosEe-Up: SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD 


JosePpH McCarrrey. Im Joseph McCaffrey. 
Welcome to Close-Up, and my guest, the 
Majority Leader of the United States Sen- 
ate, Mike Mansfield, This is probably one 
of the easiest introductions I’ve ever done 
because everyone knows and respects the 
Senator from Montana. He’s probably one of 
the best examples of a dropout who made 
good by going back to school. He left school 
at the age of 14 to enter the Navy during 
World War I, he served in the Army, and 
then the Marine Corps, and today he is still 
a Marine at heart. 

He returned to Montana but found there 
was only work at the bottom of a mine shaft 
when you didn’t have an education. Not 
having gone to high school, he had to take 
special entrance examinations to get into 
college. He took it, passed it, went on to win 
his degree from the University of Montana, 
and by the time he was elected to Congress 
in 1942 he was Professor of Latin American 
and Far Eastern History at the University. 

Much is made today of youth power. 
Actually in 1942 it was student power which 
helped put Mike Mansfield into Congress. His 
students and former students fanned out all 
over the district to give him a powerful un- 
beaten organization, Ten years later, even 
though he was bucking an Eisenhower Re- 
publican tide, he unseated a sitting Republi- 
can Senator. In 1957 he was picked as Assist- 
ant Majority Leader, and since 1961 he has 
been Majority Leader. 
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A member of the important Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Senator Mansfield has 
visited many times the key areas of the world 
and has long been concerned over the seem- 
ingly never ending war in Vietnam. In one 
minute weill meet the Majority Leader. 

McCarrrey. Senator Mansfield, I often won- 
der when I chat with you in your office there 
off the Senate floor how much easier your 
job would be if you were just a Senator, the 
senior Senator from the State of Montana. 

Senator MANSFIELD, A good deal easier, a 
good deal easier. 

McCarrrey. Does being the Majority Leader 
also mean more problems involving the mail? 
How do you handle mail from all over the 
country, because you get it probably because 
you are the Majority Leader? 

MANSFIELD. Well, I give first attention to 
the mail from Montana because after all I 
am first and foremost a Senator from the 
State of Montana. Some of the outside mail 
I answer; a lot of it I don’t answer because 
I just haven't got the time or the staff and I 
feel I have to concentrate on Montana as far 
as mail and matters affecting the State are 
concerned because so much of my time is 
taken on the floor looking after the affairs 
of the Senate and the nation as a whole. 

McCarrrey. Senator, I had great hopes that 
something would happen in Hawaii at the 
meeting between President Johnson and 
Thieu. I thought that perhaps that meeting 
might change the course of the war. Were 
you disappointed in that meeting? 

MANSFIELD. Well, frankly, yes. I haven't seen 
the President since he’s returned, but on the 
basis of newspaper reports and statements 
made by President Thieu since he’s returned 
to Saigon, it appears to me that we're locked 
in, and that we haven’t got the give, the 
flexibility, which should be ours. After all, 
we are carrying the major share in this bar- 
baric war, and I don’t think that on the basis 
of the Honolulu meeting that the cause of 
peace was advanced. 

McCarrrey. Do you think that peace can 
be achieved with the present government in 
Saigon in power? 

MANSFIELD. I think it is possible, but I 
would think that if this is going to be done, 
that that government should be broadened, 
and I have hopes that it will be, that the Cao 
Dai, the Hoa Hao, the Montagnards, the other 
Buddhists and the Catholics who are not 
in the combination should be brought in, 
and then I think while we are carrying on 
talks—not negotiations as yet, but just 
talks—with the North Vietnamese in Paris, 
that Saigon and the NLF, the National Lib- 
eration Front, the political arm of the Viet 
Cong, ought to get together, because then it 
would be possible for these people in the 
south, all southerners, to maybe bring about 
the creation of a situation which would fur- 
ther the cause of peace there, rather than 
leaving the burden in that respect on Hanoi 
and Washington. 

McCarrrey. Do you think at this point that 
the Paris talks are hopeless? 

MANSFIELD. No, nothing is hopeless as long 
as they are talking, but I must say that while 
I was ready to accept a certain amount of 
dilly-dallying, in my opinion there has been 
too much of it; nothing in the way of tangi- 
bility has come out of it, and nothing seems 
to be in—in that particular manner—in the 
open at the present time. 

McCarrrey. Wouldn’t a bombing halt be 
worth the gamble? 

MANSFELD. Oh, yes. I don’t think we 
should have bombed the north in the first 
place. I think once we stopped bombing we 
should have stopped permanently, and I 
think the only answer will be a cessation of 
the bombing of North Viet Nam. North Viet 
Nam has made that very plain in Paris as a 
condition to getting down to bedrock and 
discussing things which should be discussed 
to bring this brutal war to a close. 
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McCarrrey. How long do you think the 
United States, that is, the home front, will 
sustain this war? 

MANSFIELD. Well, I would say that while 
Viet Nam has been overshadowed in recent 
weeks and months because of conditions here 
at home and other factors, that it is the 
underlying difficulty which confronts this 
nation today. We're spending something on 
the order of 80 billion dollars a year in Viet 
Nam. If we could spend only a part of that 
in looking after our problems at home, I 
think we would be in far better shape and 
wouldn't look forward, as we have to, to this 
unrest which is now occurring in the spring, 
the summer and the fall, and may well in the 
future become an all-year around affair. 

Furthermore, we've lost a lot of our 
friends, we've created disunity in this coun- 
try, and the divisiveness is bad for us. It 
doesn’t help the future of the Republic, and 
until this war is settled in an honorable way, 
I think we'll have nothing but trouble here 
at home, and I think the basic cause overall 
is Viet Nam. 

McCarrnrex. I notice, though, that you hold 
out a hope there; we're spending 30 billion 
dollars a year in Viet Nam, and we could do 
something else with that, more constructive 
here at home, but yet I notice so many of the 
Administration spokesmen are saying even if 
the war were to end, we'd still have to be 
spending all this money militarily. It seems 
to me that we’re trapped in this military 
complex, even if the war ends. 

MANSFIELD. Well, as far as Viet Nam is con- 
cerned, we’re trapped in so many different 
ways, it would take a long time to enumerate 
them all. I think you're referring to the 
statement made by Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Barr in California a few weeks ago. 
I don’t agree with Secretary Barr, who is a 
very fine man, a good Under Secretary—be- 
cause I cannot see us spending that amount 
of money when the war is over in Viet Nam. 

I would point out that the President said 
at Manila a year or so ago that if this war 
could be brought to an honorable conclusion, 
we would withdraw within a six-month pe- 
riod, I doubt that that could be done, but cer- 
tainly we ought to withdraw as quickly as 
possible once an honorable peace is achieved. 
We ought to give up our bases because we 
have no vital interests in Southeast Asia, 
and I would hope that we would leave that 
area entirely and participate in the economic 
redevelopment of all of Indochina and per- 
haps parts of Thailand, that we would do 
what we could to bring about a rehabilitation 
of so much which has been destroyed, and 
in some small way at least trr to bring hope 
and renewal to the peoples of the countries 
involved. 

McCarrrey. You mention the word hope; 
Senator Mansfield, do yo'1 see any hope that 
we're going to be able to do this? Do you 
see anything that’s optimistic in this war? 

MANSFIELD. No, not at the moment, al- 
though I would recall the President's Johns 
Hopkins proposal to assist to a very sizeable 
extent in the rehabilitation of the Mekong 
areas 

McCarrrey, But we have to end the war 
first. 

MANSFIELD. Yes, this would be after the 
war. We are spending money now on recon- 
struction, but I think the hamlet program 
has been a failure; I have had first hand 
knowledge of at least seven pacification pro- 
grams covering hamlets, We get.rosy reports, 
but they just do not pan out. We are at the 
present time losing land to the Viet Cong 
and the North Vietnamese in South Viet 
Nam. We are losing hamlets; I think we're 
on the defensive, I think we're in a box, and 
I think we're in a very difficult position. 

McCarrrey. What would you like to see 
done? 

MANSFIELD. Well, I would—well, I can’t say 
what I'd do. I’m not the President; I'm not 
in charge of foreign policy, but what I’ve said 
before 
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I'd like to see negotiations get off dead cen- 
ter and I'd like to see the bombing halted in 
the north; it’s a risk, of course, but it’s a risk 
for peace, it’s a risk in the right direction, 
and I would point out that as far as the 
bombing is concerned, we are bombing more 
heavily below the 19th parallel than we did 
throughout all of North Viet Nam before the 
line was drawn back. The number of sorties 
has increased tremendously but by the same 
token the number of infiltrators has in- 
creased tremendously as well. 

McCarrrey. Senator Mansfield you are the 
Majority, the Democratic Party Leader in 
the Senate and the President of the United 
States is a member of the Democratic Party. 
Do you and the President ... you are on 
opposite ends of the pole on the war. Has 
this in any way caused you embarrassment 
or has it strained your relationship with the 
President of the United States? 

MANSFIELD. Not in the least. When the 
President has asked me I have given him my 
opinion as I saw it. I am certain that he 
gave every suggestion I made the most 
earnest look-see, I think he's a... given 
me every consideration possible and as far as 
our personal relationship is concerned, it is 
excellent, 

McCarrrey. For a long time now you have 
recommended that we start reducing our 
troop strength in NATO in Europe. Do you 
think that this would help alleviate the ten- 
sions involving Czechoslovakia? 

Mansriexp; I don’t think it would do any 
harm, Every time you raise the question 
about a troop withdrawal or anything affect- 
ing Germany, somebody gets up and says it 
is the wrong time. But it’s been two decades 
since we established two divisions and finally 
six divisions in Western Europe, most of 
them in Germany. At the present time we 
have a total of 600,000 military personnel 
and dependents 20 years after the War is 
over, 23 years after the War is over, There 
are some who want us to stay there forever; 
they don't seem to realize that after all the 
primary responsibility for the defense of 
Western Europe should lie with the Western 
European countries themselves, ' 

They don’t seem to understand that the 
only country in the NATO group which has 
met its commitments year in and year out 
fully and completely has been the United 
States. These countries have now recovered. 
There was a need for additional divisions in 
1951 when Europe was prostrate, when there 
was a need to rehabilitate, when there was 
a real and definite threat from the east, But 
now I think with the Europeans extending 
their cultural, economic and trade contact 
with the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and 
even China, with all of them in a fairly pros- 
perous condition, many of them in better 
condition than we are really, that conditions 
have changed and we ought to do away, as 
some have suggested .. not only because of 
the money drain, because I understand it 
costs us about $2.7 billion a year... I don’t 
advocate that these troops go to Vietnam. 
I think they ought to be pulled back here. 
I have advocated this as a matter of prin- 
ciple for more than a decade and I cannot 
see why it will not or should not be done. 

McCarrrey. You have been joined too in 
the last several years by an outstanding ex- 
ponent of defense policy in Senator Syming- 
ton of Missouri. 

MANSFIELD. Yes. 

McCarrrey. . . and yet you, the two of 
you, and many more in the Senate have never 
been able to make a dent in this policy. 
Why are we so stubborn about maintaining 
our troop strength in Europe? 

MansFIeLp. Well I think too many of us 
become wedded to vested interests, interests 
and ideas and policies which were good a 
decade or two decades ago. And we think that 
today because it was good 20 years ago it is 
still good. We don’t keep up with the chang- 
ing world. And that’s why I’m glad to see 
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these youngsters participating in the politi- 
cal campaigns because they are entitled to a 
voice in the affairs of this nation. They can 
see things with open minds and wide-open 
eyes. They are not susceptible to old ideas, 
they are open to new ones. I think they are 

a real contribution by and large. I 
do not speak for the minority which causes 
trouble, which advocates nihilism and an- 
archism, but I am talking I believe for the 
great majority. 

McCarrrey. You're talking about the gen- 
eration gap? 

MANSFIELD. There is a generation gap and I 
think it should be bridged and I hope it will 
be bridged. I'd like to see younger people 
come into politics and bring about the neces- 
sary reforms in the two old parties. 

McCarrrey, Much of the generation gap, 
it seems to me. . talking now in the politi- 
cal area... is because our political system 
is outdated in many ways and of course I 
think the four point program you have 
offered in the Senate, which includes the 
most important of all perhaps, a direct presi- 
dential primary, might be what... one of 
the best steps to modernize and bring our 
system up to date. Id like your comment on 
the fact, Senator, that the public opinion 
polls, whether they are good or bad, show two 
men leading in the preference of the people 
for president, Rockefeller and McCarthy, two 
men who by all odds will never get the 
nomination of their party. 

MANSFIELD. Well, they are trying to appeal 
to the people whereas under the present it’s 
the delegates, not the people, who nominate 
the president and the vice president. One way 
that could be overcome would be to have a 
national primary system. I think it would be 
less expensive than is the case now; it would 
be less wearing and tearing. And then I think 
we ought to do away with the electoral col- 
lege which long ago outlived its usefulness, 
and I think we ought to scrap the convention 
system because it is nothing but an ex- 
travaganza and give the people a chance to 
make their choice and be guided accordingly. 

McCarrrey. How is it in your own party 
that Senator McCarthy has great appeal out 
with the people and yet has had almost no 
appeal to the professional politicians? He has 
very few. . . only about 20 House members 
uh endorsed him and I think two Sena- 


MANSFIELD. Well, he hasn't been working 
among the delegates. He has been working 
among the people and the people are 
themselves felt as far as the McCarthy candi- 
dacy is concerned, Now whether that’s true in 
the case of Rockefeller remains to be seen. 
I think he started too late, I think he tried 
to fill the void left by Bobby Kennedy. He 
may or may not succeed, I have my doubts. 

McCarrrey. I noticed that in the last ten 
days there have been what I would call crude 
attempts to force Senator Edward Kennedy 
into the political arena at the Chicago con- 
vention, and just the other day you issued 
a statement deploring this. Do you think 
that these efforts should cease? 

MANSFIELD. I think so, I think that Ken- 
nedy should make up his own mind. Ted 
Kennedy is a first class, a first rate, an ex- 
cellent Senator. He has a great future in the 
Senate and he will go far. He has a long life 
ahead of him. I do not like to see him being 
pressured. I do not like to see him being used 
Just because his name happens to be Ken- 
nedy. I think that the best thing that we 
could do for Ted Kennedy would be to let 
him live in quiet and peace insofar as he 
can and give him a chance to overcome the 
tragedies which have afflicted his family and 
give him the opportunity to resume his ca- 
reer as a Senator. However, what Ted Ken- 
nedy wants to do is up to Ted Kennedy, but 
it should be his decision and no one else’s. 

McCarrrey. Senator Mansfield, you know 
when I asked you to appear on this program 
it was about a month ago and I was very 
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confident at that time that we'd be wrapping 
up Congress and we could do a complete 
resume of what’s happened. Instead you are 
going to come back here for September and 
the other day you said we will probably be 
here for a couple of months. Why are there 
so many loose ends to wrap up in the Senate? 

MANSFIELD. Well, I think it’s partly our 
fault. We don’t pay enough attention as we 
should, and I apply that to myself as well 
as other members, to the duties and responsi- 
bilities which we were sent back here to 
undertake. And then I think there are other 
factors which bring about delaying actions 
now and again and which create situations 
which are not foreseen. For example there 
is the question of the Fortas nomination. 
That has been dragged out in the Judiciary 
Committee. It evidently will be dragged out 
still more. It will have to be faced up some 
way. The President is not a lame duck. He 
has the right to nominate. He is President 
until noon, January 20, 1969. I get a little 
bit tired of the label “lame duck.” If you 
carried it to its logical extreme, a President 
entering upon his second term would on the 
first day become a “lame duck.” And further- 
more we have seven senators, five of them 
... Six who have announced their retire- 
ment, two who have been defeated in pri- 
maries. Perhaps they should be considered 
lame ducks too, and if the President doesn’t 
have the right to exercise his responsibility 
under the Constitution, then I would say 
that logically speaking the same question 
could be raised about those senators. 

McCarrrey. Do you expect the Senate Ju- 
diclary to bring out, report out, the Fortas 
and Thornberry nominations? 

MANSFIELD. I do. 

McCarrrey. Do you expect that you will 
be able to crack a fillibuster, and undoubt- 
edly one will be mounted, when you come 
back here in September? 

MANSFIELD. I wouldn't bet on it because 
it seems to me that the opposition to Fortas 
is increasing. It’s awfully hard to invoke 
cloture and thereby break a filibuster, it’s 
done only rarely. We’ll do our best to achieve 
that objective but my fingers are crossed. 

McCarrrey. Do you endorse both the Fortas 
nomination to the Chief Justice and Homer 
Thornberry to be a Justice? 

MANSFIELD. I do, and I think they should 
be judged on their merits. I think that 
Thornberry would be a good middle of the 
road Associate Justice. Mr. Fortas is on the 
bench now as an Associate Justice, I think 
he has conducted himself quite well. The 
only fault I could find as of now on the basis 
of what konwledge I have ... and that’s car- 
ried in the press. . . is that I think he 
should not have called that businessman in 
Hot Springs to tell him he was wrong in his 
views on the cost of the Vietnamese war. 
I do think that perhaps out of this will come 
a better disassociation between the executive 
and judicial branches. I think it is almost 
mandatory that that be so. But if Mr. Fortas 
is not nominated, is not confirmed, he stays 
on the bench as an Associate Justice. That 
means that Mr. Thornberry will not be able to 
fill any opening that might occur by the 
elevation of Mr. Fortas. It also means that 
Earl Warren will remain on the Court as 
the Chief Justice. 

McCarrrey. What kind of a record, and 
probably I’m a little premature with this 
question, seeing as how you may have two 
more months in session, but what kind of a 
record would you say the 90th Congress has 
made as you look at it from your Senate 
spot? 

MANSFIELD. A respectable record. I would 
say that every year since I can remember 
the record has been respectable, sometimes 
better than usual, sometimes not quite so 
good, but overall pretty good. 

McCarrrey. Do you think that the Sen- 
ate is hampered perhaps by the House, which 
seems to be at this particular point a lot 
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more conservative? You run into great differ- 
ences in your bills and the fights turn up 
in conference committees. 

MANSFIELD. No, I don’t think so. I think 
that the House being closer to the people 
probably represents the closer view at any 
given time, whereas the Senate with its six- 
year term does bring about a withdrawal in 
part at least to a more considered view in 
looking at matters which come before us 
for consideration. I’m not disturbed by the 
fact that there is a difference in the House 
and the Senate. The people have expressed 
themselves, that’s the way it should be. 
Whether we like it or not is immaterial. 

McCarrrey. We've talked here on this pro- 
gram about the war and we've talked a little 
about the political situation this coming 
November. Isn't it rather fronic and a strange 
commentary on our system, Senator Mans- 
field, that the millions of Americans who 
are so deeply concerned about the war, as 
you are, will probably be shut out in making 
a choice on the war when the election comes 
if the ticket is Hubert Humphrey and Rich- 
ard Nixon? 

MANSFIELD. Well, that’s the way it ap- 
pears at the moment, but we'll have to wait 
for the conventions to decide who the nomi- 
nees will be before you can answer a question 
of that nature. 

McCarrrey. What chance has your direct 
primary, your presidential primary bill got, 
do you think? 

MANSFIELD. This year no chance at all, and 
it will never have a chance unless the people 
get behind the idea, push it, make their 
positions known and get their representa- 
tives and senators to go to work on a Con- 
stitutional amendment seeking to do this. It 
could of course be done by the states them- 
selves, but never will be. 

McCarrrey. Do you think that we are 
undergoing a revolution in this country, 
Senator? 

MANSFIELD. No, I think we're undergoing 
an evolution father than a revolution, 
though there are sparks within it which if 
kindled could really cause a fire of serious 
proportions. But it’s serious . . . it’s a period 
of change, not only for this country but 
throughout the world. I think we have to 

this change, and go against the 
old French proverb to the effect the more 
things change the more they remain the 
same. Things do not remain the same and 
it’s because of this change that the young 
people, the younger generations, not only in 
this country but elsewhere, are making their 
feelings known and in some instances even 
operating in a fashion which I think should 
cause them pause. 

McCarrrey. Now of course undoubtedly 
the issues may change between now and the 
latter part of October, but looking at it from 
the Senate point of view, what do you think 
are the issues that will divide the Democratic 
and Republican parties in this campaign? 

MANSFIELD. It’s hard to say until we know 
for sure who the actual nominees are. But 
Vietnam will be the underlying issue. The 
unrest in the cities and the urban areas will 
be a significant factor, a very significant fac- 
tor. Crime, safety in the streets is going to 
get more and more attention and deservedly 
so. Those I think are the most important 
factors and then there is always the possi- 
bility that we may allow the economy to get 
out of hand, allow inflation to grow too fast. 
We have also to anticipate the possibility of 
a recession. I am reassured that the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for a be- 
cause it also calls for a $10 billion reduction 
below his budget request, and a $6 billion cut 
in expenditures. Since that bill passed I 
think the dollar has stabilized interna- 
tionally. Events in France have helped to 
some degree, and we are in better shape 
economically now than we were two months 
ago. 

McCarrrey. What do you think the can- 
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didacy of George Wallace will mean overall 
in this campaign? 

MANSFIELD. I think he is a man you can- 
not and must not underrate. I believe in 
the south he will take votes away from the 
Republican candidate. I believe in the big 
cities in the north, the industrial states, and 
perhaps on the Pacific coast in California, he 
will take votes away from the Democrats. 
And he may be a more decisive factor than 
anybody seems to give him credit for at the 
moment. 

McCarrrey. We discussed the possible 
candidacy of Edward Kennedy before. If he 
should be willing to be the candidate on 
the ticket, do you think he would have a 
great impact in this election? 

MANSFIELD, I think so. I think so, if he 
ran for the presidency or the vice presi- 
dency. But again I would hope that the de- 
cision is left to him, that he is not pres- 
sured for political purpose or for political 
gain to take a step which I think he ought 
to approach extremely carefully. 

McCarrrey. How do you manage to get 
along, Senator Mansfield? For instance Mc- 
Carthy and Humphrey you know very well, 
and yet you maintain everyone's friendship 
on both sides of the aisle. You have your 
own opinions and you speak them, and yet 
you never made any enemies that I know 
of. How do you do this? 

MANSFIELD. Well, I don’t know whether I 
do it, as you say, but I operate on the basis 
of the Golden Rule, to do unto others as I 
would have them do unto me. And I must 
say that the Senate, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, have shown a great deal of tol- 
erance and understanding, cooperation and 
friendship to me and I deeply appreciate it. 


LAND BRIDGE FROM EAST TO WEST 
COAST PORTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
most interesting new concept—the devel- 
opment of a “land-bridge” from east to 
west coast ports of the United States for 
the movement of cargo between Europe 
and the Far East—was presented this 
week by the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss]. 

The land-bridge would shorten by 
2,000 miles the supply lines between Eu- 
rope and the Far East, and cut transit 
time from 45 to 25 or 30 days. This would 
reduce shipping costs and give an enor- 
mous boost to both the rail and ship seg- 
ments of the American transportation 
industry. 

Development of the concept would re- 
quire the creation of a national corpora- 
tion, along the lines of the Communica- 
tion Satellite Corporation, with both 
Federal and private funds involved. 

Senator Moss made his forward-look- 
ing suggestions before the AFL-CIO 
Maritime Trades Department seminar in 
Washington on July 24, and it has evoked 
a lively discussion in both the maritime 
and railroad industries, as well as in the 
Nation’s press. I ask unanimous consent 
that the speech by Senator Moss be 
printed in the RECORD. | 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LAND-BRDGE: New VISTAS FOR 
‘TRANSPORTATION 
(Remarks of Senator Frank E. Moss, Demo- 
erat of Utah, before the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Department seminar, Washington, 
D.C., July 24, 1968) 


I am delighted to have this opportunity to 
participate in today’s Maritime Trades De- 
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partment seminar on the land-bridge concept 
and its long-range impact on this Nation’s 
transportation network. 

The concept exemplifies our dynamic in- 
dustrial climate in America today—whenever 
someone says something can’t be done he is 
interrupted by someone else who is doing it. 

I am particularly pleased that you have 

t together such a diversified panel of 
speakers to discuss this concept—a panel rep- 
resentative of both labor and management, 
who are involved in both the railroad indus- 
try and the maritime industry. 

In the past you—management and labor 
and railroads and ships—have not always 
seen eye to eye on everything—in fact, there 
are still many areas today, where, shall we 
say, you are in honest dissent. Or to put it 
another way, there are some issues on which 
you are just about as belligerent as Nixon 
and Rockefeller some scant two weeks before 
the Republican National Convention, or to 
be completely non-partisan, as Hubert Hum- 
phrey and Gene McCarthy in this last month 
before the Democratic National Convention. 
Besides, out there somewhere there is a fel- 
low named George Wallace who agrees with 
no one but Wallace. 

But in this case, since the interests of both 
the railroad industry and the maritime in- 
dustry converge on this land-bridge concept, 
you are better attuned than some of our 
political hopefuls. You have such a wide area 
of agreement that you can fuse the ticket. 
And if you will reinforce and support each 
other’s role, your ticket cannot lose, and the 
future of both the rail and maritime indus- 
tries will be much brighter. 

The idea of the land-bridge is very simple. 
The United States lies athwart the supply 
lines stretching between Europe and the far 
east. As things stand now, goods are shipped 
between those two continents (Asia and 
Europe) either by way of the Panama 
Canal—a journey of roughly 13,000 miles— 
or the Suez Canal, a distance of 13,500 miles. 

Under the land-bridge concept, instead of 
going around the United States, goods would 
move across this nation. They would be 
transported by water to one coast, by train 
for the transcontinental trek, and then by 
water again for the final leg of their journey. 
The distance would be only 11,300 miles— 
2,000 miles shorter. Today, it takes roughly 
45 days to move these goods entirely by water; 
utilizing the land-bridge would cut the 
time to 25 or 30 days. 

The substantial saving in time and dis- 
tance obviously would work to the advantage 
of both the buyer and the seller—because 
it’s a fact of life that if goods can move faster, 
they can move more cheaply. Thus the land- 
bridge concept has to be instantly appealing 
to far eastern and interests, alike. 

And it has to be even more appealing to 
this country’s transportation industry, At 
the present time, traffic between Europe and 
the far east involves the ships of other coun- 
tries almost exclusively—American-flag car- 
riers get little or none of the business. And, 
of course, American railroads have not yet 
been involved in this two-way movement of 
goods. So both American ships and American 
railroads stand to benefit if the land-bridge 
can be made to work. 

The amount of business that would be in- 
volved is staggering. In 1967, Japanese ex- 
ports to Europe totalled $1.5 billion, and 
her imports from that same area were above 
the $1.3 billion mark. That totals up to near- 
ly $8 billion in value of traffic—and that’s 
only ome far eastern nation. 

Just adding in Hong Kong’s import-export 
traffic last year, increases the total by another 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. What's 
more, 1968's figures are certain to be sub- 
stantially above 1967 levels, because trade 
between Asia and Europe, like trade between 
all parts of the world, is growing at a steady 
pace. 
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Of course, not all of the trade between 
these two continents could be adapted to 
movement via the land-bridge. The great 
quantities of cargo that move in bulk—il, 
coal, grains and the like—would still have to 
make the entire trip by sea, because it 
wouldn't be economically feasible to transfer 
these kinds of cargo from ship to train to 
ship again. 

But well over half of the goods that move 
between Europe and the Far East could 
utilize the land-bridge, because these are the 
goods that could be containerized—and con- 
tainerization is the key to the success of this 
method of transportation, because only 
through the use of containers can you handle 
the transfer of goods speedily at each coastal 
terminal of the land-bridge. 

But even getting just half of the growing 
volume of inter-continental trade will be an 
enormous boost for the rail and ship seg- 
ments of this Nation’s transportation indus- 
try. It can mean more jobs for American sea- 
men, more employment for American dock 
workers, more jobs for American railroaders. 
‘The demand for more, newer and faster trains 
and ships will mean more jobs for iron 
miners, steel workers, electrical workers, 
shipyard workers, and the like. And the 
transportation of this cargo in the holds of 
American ships and aboard American trains 
will help materially to improve this country’s 
balance of payments position, 

So we have much at stake. And we should 
keep all of the benefits in mind in the years 
which lie immediately ahead, because bring- 
ing the land-bridge into full operation will 
not be without its problems—and if we lose 
sight of the potential, we might let the proj- 
ect fade away. 

In order for the land-bridge to work, there 
must be a compatibility between ocean car- 
riers and rail carriers. To some extent, this 
already exists in the container service. But 
as the so-called unitized trains are developed 
to speed cargo non-stop across the continent, 
there will be radically new developments that 
will emerge—and both the water and land 
segments of the industry will have to work 
closely together so that the technological ad- 
vancements of one phase will not run ahead 
of the other. 

Along with these technological improve- 
ments it will be necessary to modernize port 
facilities to handle the great upward surge 
of cargo that will result from America’s in- 
volvement in the movement of goods be- 
tween Europe and the Far East. We already 
have two containerized ports developed in 
this country—at Norfolk, Virginia and New- 
ark, New Jersey—but we will need to give 
more attention to this phase of the opera- 
tion for, in the last analysis, the land-bridge 
will be no stronger than the terminals on 
which it will rest. 

I recognize that containerization—like any 
other technological innovation—poses prob- 
lems that are not easily solved, because men’s 
jobs are at stake. Given the nature of the 
problem, I think we have already made con- 
siderable strides in adjusting to this new 
development. I submit, however, that we 
must make more progress—and I believe that 
the logical time to move forward with this 
change in technology would be when posi- 
tive assurances can be given that both the 
immediate and long-range results will be 
more, not less, jobs on the docks. Obvi- 
ously, if we are to be the great land-sea 
bridge between Europe and the Far East, the 
increase in cargo to be handled would more 
than offset the economies that would be 
affected in terms of the man-hours involved 
in the handling of a given amount of cargo. 
The end result would be an increase in dock- 
side employment—and in that kind of at- 
mosphere, I am convinced, there would be 
far less reluctance on the part of the work- 
ers to accept the new technology. 

For the railroad segment of the rta- 
tion industry, implementation of the land- 
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bridge concept will mean the development of 
new working alliances so that the utilized 
trains can be moved with dispatch from the 
tracks of one system to those of another, It 
could bring about new corporate mergers 
similar to some which have been effected in 
recent years, 

At the same time, the sharp increase in 
rail business that would result from this new 
transportation arrangement might tempt 
some of the Nation’s rail carriers to ac- 
celerate the tempo of their plans to abandon 
what they consider to be less economical 
service. This would be a mistake, in my 
judgment, because it would tend to reduce 
the economic benefits flowing from the land- 
bridge; would curtail employment on the 
rails, with corresponding economic losses in 
communities across the country; and would 
reduce services on which the public relies. 
If this should happen, we conceivably could 
lose more than we gain. 

For the maritime segment of the trans- 
portation industry, the land-bridge idea 
would open up new opportunities—iong 
denied our merchant marine—to get back on 
its feet. The land-bridge should be built 
with the thought in mind that American 
fiagships, rather than foreign ships, are as 
important to the project as are American 
railroads. 

Again, the close working relationships that 
develop between the railroad and maritime 
industries might lead to the ultimate devel- 
opment of integrated “transportation com- 
panies’—a development to which I under- 
stand you have given some attention in re- 
cent months. Such corporate giantism need 
not be viewed with alarm provided the en- 
tities which emerge operate not to restrain 
trade, but to encourage it. 

In the development of the merchant ma- 
rine segment of the land-bridge, we have to 
make certain that one segment of our Amer- 
ican flag fleet does not gain undue advantage, 
while another segment is ignored. We already 
are reaping the harvest of our neglect of a 
major part of our American flag fleet; we 
should not, under any circumstances, fur- 
ther aggregate this condition by subsidizing 
one segment of he fleet and failing to help 
the rest of this industry to develop. There is 
room, in servicing the land-bridge, for both 
subsidized and unsubsidized ships; for sched- 
uled and nonscheduled cargo vessels. We 
must make sure that both participate, to the 
maximum degree, in this program. 

I would point out that whether or not this 
program works depends almost entirely upon 
its American components. It is often said 
that whenever American industry comes up 
with something new, the Russians invent it 
a week later and the Japanese make it 
cheaper. In this instance, we can't blame 
anyone else if we don’t succeed. 

Development of the land-bridge will call 
for imaginative, forthright action by both 
U.S. industry and government. It may be 
that Federal funds will have to be com- 
mitted to get this project from the drawing 
boards to the actual working stage. But we 
should not draw back from the program just 
because it might call for using public funds 
to get it started, because the long-range ad- 
vantages—in terms of our domestic economy 
and our international balance of payments— 
would more than offset the investment. 

Let me offer a suggestion as to how we 
might proceed: 

A few years ago, Congress approved legis- 
lation creating the Communications Satellite 
Corporation. This p: combines both 
federal and private investment—the federal 
funds are the “seed money” to get the proj- 
ect going. The private capital gives it the 
long-range capacity to grow and serve the 
nation. 

If, as we explore the land-bridge concept, 
it develops that the creation of a similar 
public-private corporation is in order, we 
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should give serious consideration to such 
action. This would demonstrate our national 
determination to tap the great potential that 
this new transportation plan contains, and 
would make the maximum use of our public 
and private resources in its implementation. 

For we do have the resources in this coun- 
try—we have the land, the sea and the peo- 
ple. Let us utilize these resources so that, in 
the years ahead, the land-bridge can become 
a reality, making this continent the “gate- 
way to the world.” 


THE NEED FOR NURSES AND 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, one of the 
greatest manpower needs in health is ap- 
parent in the dire shortage of nurses. In 
New York City, for example, some hospi- 
tals are able to fill only half of all nurs- 
ing posts. Nurses are a vital factor in the 
health manpower team, and the avail- 
ability and quality of nursing care is 
most important if our people are to re- 
ceive high-quality health services. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article entitled 
“More or Better Nursing Education?” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of July 19. The article refers to this 
need and to the means to meet the chal- 
lenge posed by it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More on BETTER NURSING EDUCATION? 
(By Judith Randal) 

With the nation an estimated 300,000 regis- 
tered nurses short of its needs, Congress 
is having difficulty deciding what to do about 
federal assistance to nursing education. 

The Senate has passed a bill that would 
permit grants to schools meeting the accred- 
itation standards of the National League of 
Nursing, a group devoted to raising the 
standards of nursing service and training. 

A House bill would ignore the league and 
authorize aid to schools meeting state stand- 
ards. 

There are 1,252 schools of nursing offering 
1,269 training programs—some at junior col- 
leges, some at colleges and universities and 
some merely at hospitals. Although these 
schools meet the standards of the state in 
which they are located, only 770 meet league 
standards, 

Though the House approach probably 
would put more nurses at the bedside more 
quickly and has the backing of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, it 
might or might not be the best plan in the 
end. 

It is not just that some state agencies 
might sacrifice educational quality for quan- 
tity—a move of dubious wisdom when one 
considers that nurses are increasingly called 
on to do tasks once performed by physi- 
clans and that complicated equipment and 
techniques are now the norm in most hos- 
pitals. The reasons are far more complex. 

There is, for example, increasing talk of 
a new class of medical care givers to be called 
“physicians’ assistants.” Indeed, some are al- 
ready being trained. Not surprisingly, nurses 
are ambivalent toward this development, see- 
ing in it the threat that this new subprofes- 
sion could be used to keep them in their 
places—particularly if the standards of their 
own training were to be lowered. 

The accreditation dilemma can also be 
traced in part to nursing itself, an occupa- 
tion that is militantly struggling to become 
a true profession. In the process, like many 
labor unions, it has sought to set up barriers 
to entry. 

Thus, diploma school graduates (nurses 
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trained at a hospital whose teaching pro- 

is unconnected with a college or uni- 
versity) who wish to climb the career lad- 
der which requires a degree, often find they 
must enroll at a college or university and 
start all over again. 

The question is, therefore, whether am- 
bitious students seeking lasting job satis- 
faction and higher salaries will be content 
to settle for some of the schools that a state 
agency might approve. 

A generation or so ago, when nursing was 
one of the few careers to which a 
able young girl might aspire, it might not 
have mattered. 

Now nursing must compete with a host 
of other jobs which are not only better paid, 
but more attractive as well. College has be- 
come a part of the American way of life and 
diploma nursing schools often just don't fill 
the bill. 

At the same time, such schools are hav- 
ing difficulties of their own. Where once stu- 
dent nurses did much of the menial work 
in the wards and sandwiched classes in be- 
tween, today’s educational standards re- 
quire that they spend most of their day at 
lectures and in laboratories. These must be 
paid for, and the cost is one reason daily 
hospital charges keep rising. Facing mount- 
ing expenses any way, many hospital schools 
are so financially overwhelmed they are 
simply shutting down. 

A lowering of standards, it is true might be 
expected to relieve some of these pressures 
and enable hospital-based schools to have 
their students devote less time to the class- 
room and more to patient care. 

But would this really make sense? 

Teachers of nurses as well as bedside nurses 
are in short supply and nursing educators 
argue with some justification that diploma 
schools often represent a waste of scarce re- 
sources. In their view, a junior college that 
trains nurses for the entire community or a 
university-based program is closer to the 
ideal. 

At recent Senate hearings, for instance, Dr. 
Evelyn Cohelan of the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation said that university or college pro- 
grams enable four or five classes of students 
at once to profit from the faculty and facili- 
ties, whereas other nursing schools have only 
two or three classes of students in attendance 
at a time. This is especially relevant, she said, 
because tuition covers only a fraction of the 
educational cost at many schools of nursing. 

This is one side of the argument. The other 
is the inescapable fact that the nation is 
clamoring for nurses and that setting stand- 
ards too high and emphasizing programs that 
require four or five years in school instead of 
two or three limits the immediately avail- 
able supply of nurses as well as the kind of 
people who will be able to enroll. Just as the 
police force was the route by which many 
Irish immigrants entered the middle class, 
so hospitals are becoming that upward ladder 
for Puerto Ricans and Negroes from inner 
city slums. 

In finally shaping nursing education, Con- 
gress will need to weigh carefully the dispar- 
ate needs of quality versus quantity and edu- 
cational opportunity. If the decisions are 
to be made in the broadest public interest, it 
will not be an easy task. 


REACTION OF MALAYSIAN STU- 
DENTS TO ASSASSINATION AND 
OTHER VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, Miss 
DeCourcy, the daughter of a very good 
friend of mine, Mr. Edward De- 
Courcy, editor of the Newport, N.H., 
Argus Champion, has written to me about 
the reaction of students in Malaysia to 
the assassination of the late Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy and the violence 
plaguing our Nation today. 
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Miss DeCourcy is a Peace Corps volun- 
teer teaching science in a school in west 
Malaysia. 

With her fine letter to me, Miss De- 
Courcy included a tribute to the late 
Senator Kennedy written by students at 
the school. 

The students asked their teacher to 
send their tribute to the Congress of the 
United States. 

The reaction of these Malaysian stu- 
dents to what is going on in the United 
States is movingly and touchingly de- 
scribed in their tribute to the Senator. 
Miss DeCourcy’s letter explains very well 
the problem which our Peace Corps vol- 
unteers have in explaining the United 
States to the people of other nations. 

I sincerely hope that all our Peace 
Corps volunteers are as good ambassa- 
dors for our country as Jane DeCourcy. 
I ask unanimous consent that both her 
fine letter and the Malaysian students’ 
moving tribute to our late colleague be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IBRAHIM SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
Sungei Patani Kedah, Malaysia, July 7, 1968. 
Senator THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McIntyre: Enclosed is a letter 
some sixth form students in my school wrote 
and gave to me to send to Congress. I am a 
Peace Corps Volunteer teaching science in a 
secondary school here in West Malaysia. I 
had to do with the writing of this 
letter, but I promised the students I would 
send it to you. I think it gives some idea of 
how the assassinations and violence in Amer- 


Speaking for myself, I find it depressing 
that we can spend two years working hard 
teaching, farming, making friends, trying to 
work for peace, if you will, and yet have a 
letter like this appear, which indicates that 
the violence at home makes more of an im- 
pression on people here than any ideal for 
which we volunteers are working. People will 
say, “But you volunteers are specially picked 
and aren’t typical Americans.” This isn’t 
true, but the reasoning is understandable. 

Therefore, I’ll end this letter with a re- 
quest for votes from you in support of the 
poverty program and very strong gun control 
laws. 

Sincerely yours, 
JANE DeCourcy. 

Newport, N.H. 


A TRIBUTE ro SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY 
Lower VI Scrence A, IBRAHIM 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
Sungei Patani, Kedah, Malaysia, 
June 19, 1968. 
The Congress of America, 
Washington, U.S.A. 

Dran Sms: The assassination of Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy shocked the world. Many 
political leaders of other nations expressed 
regret, sorrow and sadness in one form or 
the other. Even The United Nations pre- 
sented a special tribute to the recently as- 
sassinated political leader of the United 
States. But these did not make things better. 

Exactly 5 years ago, his brother, President 
John F, Kennedy was assassinated in Texas. 
This time it was him. The life of a famous 
and respected leader was taken away by the 
pulling of the trigger of a .22 automatic. The 
world mourned for his death and the his- 
torical page of the United States was again 
painted black. 
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All these assassinations draw to a conclu- 
sion—the people who pulled the triggers are 
ruthless and lawless. The lawlessness in the 
country has taken away many great poli- 
tlolans lives—President John F. Kennedy, 
Dr. Martin Luther King and Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy. How much more have the U.S. 
political leaders to pay for the lawlessness 
in the country? 

After the unnecessary killing of Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy President LBJ requested 
that the presidential-election candidates be 
protected by the law-men. What does it 
matter now after a dear price—the life of 
a beloved man, whose strength is absorbed 
from the American people? 

Why must two great brothers end up in 
the same fate? The Americans loved them 
and yet took their lives away, one after the 
other. Should a man so loved by his country- 
men die such a cruel death? The Malaysians 
would surely oppose it but some Maniac 
thought that by pumping bullets into the 
genius-head of THE MAN, they could have 
a better America. 

America will suffer after losing another 
great man of the century, and suffer it will! 

Let us pray: “May he rest in Peace”. 

Yours faithfully, 
Mrs. Sara KOSHY, 
Form Teacher. 


A GIANT OIL FIND 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT] is necessarily absent from the Sen- 
ate today. On his behalf, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a statement he has prepared re- 
lating to the vast petroleum discovery 
in Alaska, and an article entitled “1968 
Sourdoughs Find Bonanza in Alaskan 
Oil,” written by William D. Smith, and 
published in the New York Times of 
Sunday, July 28, 1968. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BARTLETT 

For many years I have spoken about the 
vast untapped resources in the State of 
Alaska. The returns are continuing to accrue 
to the citizens of the United States from 
the $7.2 million purchase erroneously called 
Seward’s Folly 101 years ago. 

The latest significant discovery relates to 
petroleum near Prudhoe Bay on the Arctic 
slope of Northern Alaska. I am informed that 
this oil field may contain between 5 to 10 
billion barrels of recoverable oil. This would 
constitute an oil reserve equal to 20 percent 
of the entire oil and gas reserves of the 
North American continent. 


SourpovucHs or 1968 FIND ALASKAN OIL 
(By William D. Smith) 

In oil—like boxing—it only takes one good 
shot to change a lot of things. 

One of the biggest hits in the history of 
oil on the North American continent has 
apparently been scored on the bitterly freez- 
ing Arctic Slope of Northern Alaska, where 
the Atlantic Richfield Company and the 
Humble Oil and Refining Company have 
identified a field described as “one of the 
largest petroleum accumulations known to 
the world today.” 

This description was made by DeGolyer 
& MacNaughton, the internationally known 
oll-consulting concern. The concern places 
recoverable reserves of the field, which is 
located near Prudhoe Bay, about 390 miles 
north of Fairbanks and 150 miles southeast 
of Point Barrow, at between 5 to 10 billion 
barrels of oil. 
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With the proven oil and natural gas liquid 
reserves of North America equal at present 
to about 49.5 billion barrels, this field could 
be equal to from one tenth to one fifth of 
the oil reserves of the entire continent, if 
p estimates prove accurate. 

It should be added that the consultants, 
DeGolyer & MacNaughton, have a reputa- 
tion of being conservative. 

“Although it is too early to completely 
assess, this is the most exciting develop- 
ment in the domestic oil industry in my 
memory or that of most other analysts on 
the street,” Edward F. Carroll, the petro- 
leum authority for E. F. Hutton, commented 
last week, 

Don Randell, Harris, Upham's oll expert, 
who is also a geologist, commented: “Analysts 
generally and some major oil companies have 
persistently refused to grasp the geological 
significance of the Arctic regions as a poten- 
tial source of both liquid and metallic min- 
erals, despite the tangible evidence long at 
hand. This discovery has brought the point 
home, and will open the door to a vast and 
fabulous play stretching from Alaska across 
the Canadian Arctic.” 

Atlantic, as would be expected, has been 
very close-mouthed about the field aside 
from the information released in original 
announcements. Students of the industry, 
however, have begun to form their own 
opinions beyond the material released by 
the company. 

Norman R. Harvey, vice president of 
Auerbach, Pollak & Richardson, Inc., com- 
mented: The characteristics of the oil dis- 
covered to date are indicative of a very de- 
sirable crude. It has low sulphur content, 
gravity ranges between 26 degrees and 31 
degrees and its pour point is such that it 
may be possible to put the oil through an 
unheated pipeline.” 

In the oil business, it is often said that 
“it is a long way from the well-head to the 
gas pump,” and this industry adage is par- 
ticularly true in this case because of climatic 
and transportation problems. 

Nonetheless, the Prudhoe Bay field and 
others that may develop hold the potential 
to affect the United States’ balance of pay- 
ments and foreign policy, not to mention 
“simple” oil affairs. 

The field has not yet been completely 
proven, and as Robert O. Anderson, chairman 
of Atlantic has explained, “Commercial de- 
velopment of the field will require a minimum 
of three to four years.” Yet petroleum circles 
from Calgary to Beirut and many Govern- 
ment Officials in between are reacting to the 
force of the area’s potential. 

Reaching the potential is a problem of 
large proportions, one that is probably as 
great as any that has ever faced the in- 
dustry. 

E. M. Benson Jr., vice president in charge 
of exploration and production for Atlantic 
Richfield’s North American Petroleum Di- 
vision, described the area: 

“In the winter the temperature falls to 
65 degrees below zero, but we have had to 
work then because during the summer, the 
perma-frost layer thaws and every piece of 
equipment sinks into the quagmire. 

“There are no roads north of the Brooks 
Range 150 miles south and no lumber north 
of Fairbanks. When you put a rig up, you 
dig a hole in the ground, put in your pilings 
and pour water. When the water freezes, 
which is pretty soon, you have your foun- 
dations. 

“The Arctic Ocean is only open two to 
eight weeks each year, and planes can only 
land during the winter months, when the 
water is frozen. 

The men who are now pursuing the riches 
of oil are facing conditions as severe as any 
met by the sourdoughs who went to Alaska 
in search of gold at the turn of the century. 

Pulling pipe from a well is difficult even 
under the best of conditions, but in sub- 
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zero weather, when the workers are bound 
in protective clothing, it is a near-miracle 
that the work is accomplished. 

Mr. Benson said that guidelines connect 
the well with living quarters and all other 
buildings to prevent the men from being 
blown off course in the 100-foot walk from 
wellhead to bunkhouse. 


COMPANY EXPECTED 


Despite the hardships, Atlantic and Hum- 
ble, which is Standard Oil Company's (New 
Jersey) principal domestic affiliate, will not 
want for company when winter comes some- 
time in October. 

Now that the rush is on, drilling will likely 
be on a year-round basis with gravel or simi- 
lar substances being used for installation 
during the summer months. 

Phillips Petroleum and the Mobil Oil Cor- 
poration, which hold joint acreage in the 
area, are moving a drilling rig down the 
Mackenzie River to the Beaufort Sea. The 
British Petroleum Corporation which has 
96,000 acres on wholly owned blocks in the 
area, is reported to be planning to fly in a 
rig from Southern Alaska. 

Sinclair Oil Co.; Shell Oil Company; Tex- 

aco, Inc.; Standard Oil (Indiana); Union Oil 
of California and the Gulf Oil Company are 
among the companies with holdings in the 
area. 
If the play is extended to the Canadian 
Arctic, numerous other concerns, including 
smaller independents hold acreage. Panarc- 
tic Oils, Ltd., a joint venture of industry 
and the Canadian Government, is reported 
to have some choice geological sites. 

Although the task of finding and develop- 
ing the oil reserves along the coast of the 
Arctic Ocean will be one of the most demand- 
ing in the history of the petroleum industry, 
the job of getting the oil out to markets may 
be even tougher. 

There are three basic ways to move the oil 
to market. Each presents its own peculiar 
and formidable problems. 

The first is by tanker shipments to West- 
Coast markets during the two-to-eight-week 
season when Arctic navigation is open. New 
icebreaking devices, such as the Alexbow, 
may lengthen the season. Substantial de- 
velopmental work on tankers would be neces- 
sary to make the operation feasible. 

The second method is by pipeline to a year- 
round open water on the Pacific Coast, 600 
miles across Alaska’s forbidding Brooks 
Mountain Range. 

The third is by a pipeline, swinging 1,700 
miles from Prudhoe Bay east along the Arctic 
coastal plain to the Mackenzie River, up the 
Mackenzie Valley across the Northwest Ter- 
ritories and Northern Alberta to Edmonton, 
At Edmonton, the line could connect with 
the Interprovincial system stretching an- 
other 1,560 miles across the United States 
Great Lakes to oil-hungry markets. 

This 3,260-mile oil line would be the long- 
est in the free world; yet it is no more am- 
bitious than the pipeline projects that Rus- 
sia is using to develop its Arctic-oil potential. 

SEVERAL YEARS AWAY 

None of the transportation methods are 
likely to be considered in serious detail until 
several years of exploration have been com- 
pleted to better define the potential of the 
whole Arctic coastal region, encompassing 
some 150,000 square miles. 

One of the most immediate effects of the 
strike is expected to be a flow of oll capital 
to the Arctic Slope region at the expense of 
other areas of the world, according to John 
Winger, petroleum analyst for the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, 

“Although oil earnings are gigantic, they 
are not so in relation to capital-investment 
needs. Management must be very selective, 
and the play in the Arctic could effect spend- 
ing in the Middle East, Africa, the North 
Sea, as well as other domestic areas,” he said. 
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THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF 
PUBLIC TELEVISION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, millions 
of Americans are now benefiting by the 
action of Congress which created the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 
Public television has already played a 
tremendous role in educating the public 
on such vital issues as the urgent need 
for reforming our antiquated meat in- 
spection system. 

Despite its early contributions, public 
broadcasting stands in jeopardy at this 
moment not because of widespread public 
disinterest in its further development, 
but because of congressional inaction on 
its budgetary needs. 

I was delighted with an editorial pub- 
lished recently in the Minneapolis Star 
which succinctly states my own views on 
this matter. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial, entitled “Public TV in 
Jeopardy,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Star, July 19, 1968] 
Ponte TV In JEOPARDY 

With dramatic suddenness last year the 
mission of noncommercial television changed 
from instructional education to public tele- 
vision. 

Forces set in motion earlier by the more 
flexible and farsighted leaders in noncom- 
mercial TV, by the Carnegie Commission 
report which put the term “public TV” into 
popular use, and by the expanded National 
Educational Television network schedules, 
notably the incisive Sunday night PBL, all 
contributed to the transition. 

President Johnson also urged action. Con- 
gress, with support from commercial tele- 
vision leaders, responded by creating a Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting. But in the 
eight months since it has failed to pass the 
very modest “get started” $9 million budget 
for the corporation and $12.5 for public 
broadcasting facilities generally. 

Congress has broad-gauge appreciation of 
the constructive role public broadcasting can 
play. It would be a serious setback for prog- 
ress in all forms of broadcasting and public 
education if the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting was allowed to wither for lack 
of a tiny budget. 


THE 6-DAY WAR AND THE UNITED 
STATES-SOVIET CONFRONTATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in an 
overall sense, vital U.S. interests in the 
Middle East are in greater jeopardy than 
they have been at any time since World 
War II. The dangers of the situation 
there, as well as our willingness to act 
effectively, were thrust upon the world’s 
attention last May and June. Fortu- 
nately, Israel’s smashing victory in the 
6-day war has gained us a respite in 
time, but the political influence and the 
military power of the Soviet Union in 
the Middle East continue to grow. 

The lead article in the current issue 
of the Reader’s Digest makes known to 
the general public for the first time some 
of the dramatic details regarding United 
States-Soviet confrontation at the time 
of the 6-day war in the Middle East last 
year. The article, which is today still 
timely, merits reading. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WEEK THE Hor Line BURNED 
(By Lester Velie) 

For Lyndon B. Johnson, June 6, 1967, was 
“the most awesomely difficult day in my 
life.” It was the second day of the Arab-Is- 
raeli Six-Day War; and while the world was 
engrossed in that drama, a more momentous 
struggle unfolded in secret between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. For the 
first time the Russians used the “hot line” 
between Moscow and Washington in anger. 
In this confrontation—and again four days 
later—Premier Alexei Kosygin and President 
Johnson waged a war of nerves and wills. As 
one Presidential adviser put it, we moved 
very close to the precipice.” 

The “most difficult day,” a Tuesday, began 
at 5:50 a.m. when the white telephone at the 
President’s bedside jangled him awake. It 
was Walt Rostow. special assistant for na- 
tional security. The previous day, Rostow had 
awakened the President at 4:30 a.m. to in- 
form him that Israel and Egypt were at war. 
Now the news was equally foreboding. The 
Kremlin had signaled that Premier Kosygin 
would be sending a message within 20 min- 
utes. The President dressed hurriedly, gulped 
some coffee and headed for the Situation 
Room in the White House basement. This 
consists of a conference area and an adjoin- 
ing small communications center crowded 
with news teleprinters and “security tele- 
phones” that link the White House with 
W. ’s intelligence community and 
with the Pentagon. 

The hot line is a by-product of the Cuban 
missile confrontation. After that brush with 
nuclear disaster, President John F. Kennedy 
and Russian Premier Nikita Khrushchev had 
agreed that ordinary channels of communi- 
cations were too cumbersome to deal with 
crises in an age of nuclear ICBMs. A direct 
wire was set up, with teleprinters in Moscow 
and in the National Military Command 
Center at the Pentagon. The Russians trans- 
mit in Russian, the Americans in English. 
At the Pentagon a translator stands ready 
to relay any Kremlin message to the White 
House Situation Room. 

COOLHEADED MEN 

For three years and nine months the line 
had remained blessedly quiet, carrying only 
test messages and New Year’s Day greetings. 
Then, Monday morning, June 5, came the 
electrifying news that Moscow had activated 
it seriously for the first time. But the mes- 
sage was a reassuring one: The Soviet Union 
would keep hands off the Middle East War, 
provided the United States did the same. In 
a cautiously worded reply, Johnson agreed. 

Now. on Tuesday, as President Johnson 
entered to receive the new hot-line message, 
the Situation Room was crowded with men 
whose combined appearance at 6:40 a.m. 
spelled “crisis.” Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 
were there. The President had also called in 
additional intellectual muscle—coolheaded 
men, tested in other crises: Dean Acheson, 
President Truman’s Secretary of State; Clark 
Clifford, Truman’s legal adviser; McGeorge 
Bundy, who had coordinated security infor- 
mation for President Kennedy as well as for 
Johnson; Llewellyn Thompson, ex-ambassa- 
dor to the U.S.S.R. 

Eyes heavy-lidded from two sleepless 
nights, Walt Rostow handed the President 
a rough translation of the new message. 
Its contents were ominous. had 
dropped his “let’s keep hands off” line. Now 
he insisted that the United States persuade 
the Israelis to halt their advance in the 
Sinai and withdraw to their borders. With 
this demand came a thinly veiled threat: in 
effect, get them out of there or we will! 
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The President and his advisers were deal- 
ing with shocked and angry men. The Rus- 
sians had made a vast miscalculation. They 
had overestimated their protégé, Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser, and underestimated the Israelis. 
For three weeks, while Nasser moved 80,000 
troops to Israel’s southern borders and 
boasted that “our basic aim is the destruc- 
tion of Israel,” the Russians had blocked 
every move in the United Nations to defuse 
the crisis. When war came, the Russians, 
confident that Nasser would win, stalled 
U.N. efforts to achieve a swift cease-fire. For 
the same reason, Kosygin had suggested 
that both powers stand aside. Johnson had 
agreed. He believed the Israelis would win. 
The CIA, the Pentagon and the State De- 
raga sig in separate appraisals, had told 

80 


It took just 24 hours for the Russians to 
learn the full measure of their miscalcula- 
tion. They were, a participant later said, “in 
shock.” Nasser’s vaunted air force of Rus- 
sian MIG’s was a charred ruin; his Russian- 
equipped armies were a fleeing rabble. The 
Russians had invested two billion dollars’ 
worth of arms in the dream that Nasser 
would one day head a pro-Soviet Arab 
empire. Now the arms were going up in fire 
and smoke. 


TWO SEARCHING HOURS 


At the mahogany conference table, the 
President read Kosygin’s message to the som- 
ber men around him. They plunged into dis- 
cussion of possible courses of action, and 
consequences. 

If Johnson did pressure the Israelis to 
withdraw, he would be doing what another 
U.S. President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, had 
done in roughly similar circumstances in 
1957. Then, too, Nasser had massed troops 
and armor on Israel’s southern borders, and 
the Israelis chased them from the Sinai in 
100 hours. Then Nikita Khrushchev rattled 
his nuclear rockets and demanded that the 
Israelis withdraw, or else. The United States 
joined with the Soviet Union to insist in 
the U.N. (and privately) that the Israelis 
pull out—despite Israel's arguments that a 
withdrawal, without a prior lasting settle- 
ment with Egypt, would only set the stage 
for another Arab attempt to destroy Israel. 
One the eve of the 1967 war, Eisenhower 
privately confessed a doubt that the U.S. ac- 
tion against Israel in 1957 had been correct. 

President Johnson was determined not to 
repeat the pressure against Israel to pull 
peok: Negotiations and settlement must come 

t. 

But if Johnson said “no” to Kosygin, and 
the U.S.S.R. then intervened, could the U.S. 
stand aside while the Soviets helped the 
Arabs annihilate two million Jewish victims? 
Morally, it was inconceivable. Practically, too, 
it was inconceivable. Israel is one of the few 
democracies in all Asia and the Middle East, 
Since the world regards the U.S. as Israel’s 
protector, whether the U.S. wishes to be or 
not, Israel's destruction, with Soviet help, 
while the U.S. stood idly by would send 
tremors of fear throughout the non-com- 
munist world. Further, if Israel went down, 
no other pro-Western nation in the Middle 
East would be safe from Nasser and the Rus- 
sians. Thus, Soviet intervention would al- 
most certainly bring U.S. intervention, and 
could mean war between the two super- 
powers. 

Two hours sped by in searching discussion. 
With Rusk, McNamara and Rostow, the 
President framed a reply to Kosygin. The 
import: The United States would not act 
unilaterally. The place to seek an end to 
the Arab-Israeli War was at the United Na- 
tions; the method, a U.N. cease-fire resolu- 
tion. (In New York, the President had already 
ordered U.N. Ambassador Arthur J. Gold- 
berg to stand firm against any Russian pres- 
sure inside the Security Council for a forced 
Israeli withdrawal.) 
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This reply, coupled with the firm U.S. 
stand at the U.N., crowded Kosygin and com- 
pany into an uncomfortable corner. Would 
the Russians come out of their corner fight- 
ing? Even while the hot-line message was 
going out, two Sixth Fleet aircraft carriers 
in the Mediterranean were ordered to move 
toward the theater of war. On Monday, these 
two carriers had ostentatiously abandoned 
jet-fighter exercises to reassure the watchful 
Russians that the United States was sitting 
out the war. Now, just as ostentatiously, the 
USS America, the USS Saratoga and their 
destroyer escorts steamed east from Crete at 
20 knots under a state of alert. A Soviet 
destroyer which had been shadowing the 
America for days would undoubtedly inform 
Moscow at once. 


KOSYGIN CALLING 


The President plodded through his day, 
keeping as many of his regular appointments 
as possible in order to maintain secrecy. As 
the hours dragged, tension built. What would 
the Russian reaction be? Would they send 
bombers to the Sinai? Would their Medi- 
terranean rocketships bombard Israel’s coast- 
al cities? Preparing for such a contingency, 
the Israeli defense ministry preempted hos- 
pitals in Tel Aviv, and consecrated land in 
public parks to accommodate some 20,000 
graves. 

Toward evening, in Washington, the hot 
line signaled the second message of the day 
from Kosygin. At 6:20 p.m. the President 
hurried once more to the Situation Room. 

Kosygin, by now having learned that he 
faced certain defeat in the U.N., repeated 
his demand that Johnson force the Israelis 
to halt and pull back. Otherwise the Soviets 
would have to make perilous decisions. The 
Kremlin was assessing steps with dire con- 
sequences. It was clear, said a participant 
in the confrontation, the Russians were 
coming as close as they could to saying that 
they were prepared to risk nuclear war. 

As the President studied Kosygin's omi- 
nous message, news came that the U.N. had 
adopted the expected cease-fire resolution 
asking the belligerents to hold their fire 
but making no demands on Israel to quit 
the Sinai. It was a humiliating defeat for the 
Russians. Johnson went before TV cameras 
waiting in the White House theater. “The 
vote of the Security Council,” he said in 
an optimistic, 107-word Presidential state- 
ment to the nation, “opens a very hopeful 
path away from danger in the Middle East.” 

None of the millions listening could sus- 
pect from his words that the United States 
and the Soviet Union were at that moment 
on a collision course that could lead to war. 

Back in the Situation Room at 8:30 p.m., 
the President found a cluster of haggard 
men, His advisers, in and out of the room 
during the long 14 hours since morning, 
were all bone-weary. But now Johnson bent 
to the task of framing a second reply to 
Kosygin. It yielded no more ground than did 
the first. 

It was now 9 p.m. in Washington, 4 a.m. 
in Moscow. Kosygin and his colleagues, as 
weary as their American counterparts, prob- 
ably would want to sleep on their next 
move. 

The President returned to his living quar- 
ters, slumped heavily before a television set 
to watch Israel’s foreign minister, Abba 
Eban, state Israel’s case before the U.N. 
After ten it suddenly occurred to him that 
he had had no dinner. Ravenous, he ate a 
Texas-style dinner of pot roast, black-eyed 
peas and greens. At 1:30 a.m., he went to bed. 

Thus ended a day of which an aide later 
said: Had we waffled on Tuesday, there is 
no doubt the Russians would have moved— 
and we could have been at war.” 


ON TO SYRIA 


As the President dozed off, it was 7:30 a.m, 
Wednesday in Tel Aviv. The war was roar- 
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ing into its third day. Among top Israeli 
policy-makers, a crucial debate was raging 
whose outcome would set the U.S. on a new 
collision course with the U.S. S. R. Prime 
Minister Levi Eshkol had formed a special 
four-man “advisory cabinet”: the new de- 
fense minister, Gen. Moshe Dayan; the ex- 
chief of staff, Prof. Yigael Yadin; labor min- 
ister and 1948 war hero, Yigal Allon; and 
Abba Eban. As the third day’s fighting re- 
vealed that the war against t was al- 
ready won, these men turned their thoughts 
to Israel’s most implacable Arab foe, Syria. 

For years, from their Golan Heights, the 
Syrians had rained artillery fire and terror 
on Jewish settlements in the Huleh Valley 
below. It was Syria that provided the spark 
that set off the war: the fabrication, sup- 
ported by the Russians, that the Israelis 
were massing troops on Syria’s borders. And 
now, as Syrian tanks attacked border settle- 
ments, Radio Damascus clamored for blood: 
“This is a campaign of annihilation. Strike 
at the nests of aggression! Crush the Zionist 
gang * 

All but one of Eshkol’'s advisers supported 
a full-dress assault on Syria. But the dissent- 
ing voice was a formidable one—that of Gen- 
eral Dayan. Syria was the Soviet Union’s most 
cherished protégé, he argued. Israel had al- 
ready achieved its war aims: the defeat of 
Nasser, destruction of the Egyptian army and 
the reopening of the Tiran Straits. Why bait 
the Russian Bear beyond endurance? Dayan 
convinced his colleagues. The decision on 
Syria was put aside. 

Yet as the war entered its fourth day, the 
pressure to do something about the shelling 
from the Syrian Heights—and about the 
Syrians—became overwhelming. By Thurs- 
day, Dayan had bowed to that pressure. The 
Syrian Heights would be attacked as soon as 
troops arrived from the Sinai and Jordanian 
fronts, Thus the stage was set for the second 
hot-line cliff-hanger of the week, with nu- 
clear war again at stake. 


UP THE IMPOSSIBLE GRADE 


Let's follow the Israeli assault on the 
Syrian Heights as it builds into a global 
crisis. At 11:30 a.m. Friday (5:30 a.m. Wash- 
ington time), Israeli tanks and infantry 
crossed the border into Syria. The 27-hour 
conquest that followed was one of the most 
bizarre military operations in the annals of 
warfare. 

Looking down from their redoubts—a 
sheer 1500 feet above the valley—the Syrians 
saw 35-ton bulldozers inching their way up 
the steep slopes to clean mammoth boulders 
from the path of closely following tanks. In 
some places the grade was so precipitous that 
tanks had to be winched up. The Israelis 
had chosen to scale the heights along a route 
so difficult that the Syrians had built rela- 
tively light defenses on the ridges above it. 
Once the tanks reached and overran these 
positions, they could assault the more heavily 
fortified areas from the rear. 

Speed was essential. At any moment the 
U.N. might intervene with a cease-fire order. 
Or the Russians might intervene with mis- 
siles or MIGs. 

By 9 p.m. (3 p.m. Washington time), the 
Israelis had done it. They had scrambled up 
the Golan Heights, and punched a hole 
through one sector of the 40-mile-long line 
of bunkers and trenches. But time was run- 
ning short. The U.N. Security Council had 
been meeting for more than two hours, and 
a cease-fire was coming. In a change of plan, 
the Israeli forces fanned out north and south 
behind the Syrian positions. 

In the White House, State Department and 
Pentagon, concern mounted steadily. What 
would the Russians do? Assurances came 
from the Israeli embassy that Israel did not 
intend to take Damascus. But the situation 
was growing critical. At the U.N., the Syrians 
had charged, falsely, that the Israelis were 
bombing Damascus in preparation for seiz- 
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ing it—as earlier in the week Nasser had 
charged that U.S. planes were bombing Cairo. 
Their purpose: to draw the Russians into 
the war. 

“WAR PAINT ON” 


Throughout early Saturday, as the Security 
Council met in predawn emergency ses- 
sion, the Syrians kept up their accusations. 
Then, at 8 a.m., a signal flashed in the Pen- 
tagon: a new Kremlin message was on its 
way over the hot line. In this message Ko- 
sygin demanded that the United States halt 
the Israelis forthwith. His tone was even 
tougher than it had been on Tuesday. It was 
immediately clear that this crisis was much 
more serious than the earlier one. 

Discussion boiled in the Situation Room. 
The Russians, having stood by as the Israelis 
crushed Nasser’s armies, could not remain 
idle while the Israelis toppled the Damascus 
regime. They were in an embarrassing spot 
with the Arabs and might take desperate 
measures to get off it. Those in the Situation 
Room who had gone through the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis knew that the present confronta- 
tion held more danger, Kennedy had dealt 
only with Khrushchev; what Fidel Castro did 
or said was irrelevant. But in the Six-Day 
War, Johnson and Kosygin were not the mas- 
ters of events. The Israelis had assured Wash- 
ington that they would not attack Damascus. 
But they had not accepted a cease-fire, 
either, and even now their forces were plung- 
ing eastward into Syria. 

Over the hot line, the President pointed 
out that the United States could no more 
control the Israelis than Kosygin could con- 
trol the Egyptians or Syrians. He also noted 
that if the Russians had cooperated with the 
U.S. in mid-May, there would have been no 
war in June. 

Two more messages whipped in from Kosy- 
gin, each tougher than its predecessor. Some 
in the Situation Room began to fear that the 
Soviets might intervene not only to halt the 
Israelis in Syria, but to recoup all the Arabs’ 
shattered fortunes in the war. 

At this point the President made a fateful 
decision: on his orders, three task groups of 
the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean headed 
toward the Syrian coast, 600 miles away. 
Two consisted of the carriers Saratoga and 
America with their destroyer escorts, and 100 
fighter-bombers each, The other was an am- 
phibious ready force carrying a battalion of 
Marines. They had war paint on their cheeks, 
packs on their backs and were ready to go,” 
@ Navy man said. 


THE BELL RINGS 


As the President served this notice on the 
Russians to keep hands off, he also took steps 
to end the fighting in Syria. Under Secretary 
of State Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, acting on 
the President's orders, called Israel's Ambas- 
sador Avraham Harman to the State Depart- 
ment, where he asked him “in the strongest 
possible terms” to accept a cease-fire. He 
pointed to the grave possibility that the So- 
viets might intervene to dislodge Israel from 
all Arab territory. 

In fact, the end was near. The Israeli tanks 
and troops had reached their goal: the town 
of Quneitra, 40 miles short of Damascus. 
Dayan at that very moment was working out 
a cease-fire with the Syrians through Lt. Gen. 
Odd Bull, chief of staff of the U.N. Truce 
Supervision Organization forces in Jerusalem. 

So, as the United States and the Soviet 
Union stood toe-to-toe, trading “thought for 
thought” over the hot line, both were saved 
by the bell. At 12:30 p.m., Saturday, June 10, 
a U.N. cease-fire, accepted by Israel and Syria, 
went into effect. In the Situation Room, the 
President and his advisers knew that the 
worst was over. No fourth hot-line message 
from Kosygin was expected; none came. 

The Arab-Israeli conflict was a crucial bat- 
tle in the cold war. It was hard proof that 
communist expansion aims are being pushed 
as vigorously today as they were under Khru- 
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shchev and Stalin. More depended on this 
war than the fate of one small nation; it 
also held the fate of a strategic area stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic on the west to the 
Persian Gulf on the east—and north into 
Europe itself. Thus, for a brief moment the 
fate of the world hung on a thin hot line. 


USDA KEEPS ITS PLEDGE 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, much 
comment and criticism has been voiced 
in recent months concerning the food 
assistance programs administered by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture with the 
several States. There has been a great 
deal of progress in these programs. 

Needy families in all of the Nation’s 
1,000 lowest income-per-capita counties 
are now or soon will be enjoying better 
diets through the food stamp or com- 
modity distribution programs. 

As of mid-July the final 194 low-in- 
come counties were scheduled to be 
reached according to this timetable: In 
the rest of July and August, 79 low-in- 
come counties will start distributing 
USDA food to needy persons. Also, in the 
rest of July and August, 96 counties will 
inaugurate food stamp programs, One 
county has requested food stamps, but 
has not yet been designated. In the re- 
maining 18 low-income counties, the 
USDA is planning to act alone, unless 
local authorities agree to undertake the 
administration. As of July 12, USDA was 
distributing food directly in 30 low-in- 
come counties located in seven States. 

This achievement climaxes a 1-year 
campaign and fulfills a pledge made by 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman. 

About a year ago, the Department as- 
sured counties having inadequate tax 
resources that financial assistance to 
launch a food program would be avail- 
able. By July 12, some 64 of the 1,000 low- 
est income counties were operating food 
programs with USDA financial help. 

I strongly believe that these important 
programs to ease the hunger of needy 
Americans should be a partnership be- 
tween Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments and hope that these 18 low-income 
counties will decide immediately to par- 
ticipate in operating either a food stamp 
program or a commodity distribution 
Program. 


IDAHO GIRLS ELECTED PRESIDENT 
AND VICE PRESIDENT OF GIRLS 
NATION 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
this week the 22d Girls Nation is being 
held in Washington, D.C. The partici- 
pants in this program come from all over 
the Nation and exemplify the highest 
ideals of American youth. The American 
Legion is to be commended for giving our 
young people such a wonderful opportu- 
nity to learn firsthand about their Gov- 
ernment. 

I am especially proud of this year’s 
Girls Nation because for the first time 
two Idaho girls have been elected presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively, for 
the coming year. They are Miss Anne 
Solomon, of Coeur d’Alene, as president, 
and Miss Molly Holyoak, of Burley, as 
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vice president. This is a great honor 
both for the girls and for Idaho, and I 
offer my heartiest congratulations and 
praise. 

Iam certain that both Anne and Molly 
will profit from this broadening experi- 
ence in leadership. For in these positions 
of responsibility they will have an in- 
valuable opportunity to gain insight into 
the principles of democracy and the 
processes of government. 


LEWIS G. ODOM, JR., LEAVES COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY TO ENTER PRIVATE LAW 
PRACTICE 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, Lewis 
G. Odom, Jr., has announced that he is 
leaving his position as staff director and 
general counsel of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency to enter pri- 
vate law practice in Montgomery, Ala. 

I regret to see Lewis Odom leave the 
staff of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. He is an outstanding lawyer and 
has a firm grasp on the many subjects 
which lie under the jurisdiction of the 
committee. The range of these subjects 
is remarkable. They include banks, small 
business, mutual funds, savings and loan 
associations, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and the Export-Import 
Bank. There is hardly any segment of 
our Nation’s economy that is not touched 
by the subjects in which he has been 
working since he became head of the 
staff of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Mr. Odom came to the Banking and 
Currency Committee after serving for 6 
years as staff director and general coun- 
sel of the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business. He was also Administra- 
tive Assistant to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] for 
a number of years. 

Mr. Odom has many friends in the 
Senate and in the Washington area who 
hate to see him leave, but all of us wish 
him well in his return to law practice 
in Alabama. We hope that he will return 
to Washington from time to time to 
see us. 


THE RETURNING NEGRO VIETNAM 
VETERANS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article published in the 
New York Times of July 29, 1968. It is a 
most eloquent discussion of the return- 
ing Negro Vietnam veterans and was 
written by Thomas A. Johnson. 

I have been deeply interested for some 
time in the returning Vietnam veteran. 
I believe it absolutely essential that these 
Americans have the opportunity for a 
full and meaningful life after their re- 
turn to civilian society. Those veterans 
who are returning to disadvantaged 
areas present American society with uni- 
que problems and challenges; and they 
also offer to America a great opportunity 
for leadership and service. Regrettably, 
too often, this opportunity has not been 
realized and hope has turned into bit- 
terness. To paraphrase one of the vet- 
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erans Mr. Johnson interviewed, many 
black Americans who fought in Vietnam, 
hoping that America would change— 
would change because of their own com- 
mitment and willingness to bear the bur- 
dens of military service—are finding no 
change at all. The resulting disillusion- 
ment is not only a great danger to our 
society; much more important, it is an 
indictment of it. In concluding his arti- 
cle, Mr. Johnson writes: 

More than 100,000 Negroes are back from 
Vietnam era service. But they are still black, 
and this, in America today, still seems to be 
the major factor in determining what will 
happen to them. 


We can not permit this situation to 
continue. I commend this provocative 
article to the attention of Senators and 
the American people. It does not make 
for happy reading. However, it will per- 
haps stimulate that massive program of 
public and of private action which will 
lead to the establishment of a society in 
which all veterans—no matter their 
race—will have the chance to live in full 
freedom and opportunity, and to utilize 
their talents and skills to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NEGRO VETERAN Is CONFUSED AND BITTER UPON 
RETURN TO MANY oF THE OLD DIFFICULTIES 


(By Thomas A, Johnson) 


Casper Smith is 23 years old and a Negro. 
He has an honorable discharge from the 
United States Army and a shaken faith in 
the nation that sent him “10,000 miles away 
to help those people.” 

He also has a fractured left pelvis and 
memories of the moments just before he 
was wounded of “green and white tracers 
coming at the helicopter, and you couldn’t 
run or duck or hide.” 

There was nothing for him to do in rural 
South Carolina after he left the hospital. 

“So I came here to the city where my 
Government’s located,” he said, “but most of 
the people in Washington act like they wish 
we had stayed in Vietnam. 

He has a part-time job selling insurance. 

Mr, Smith’s wounds, memories and job 
difficulties are not necessarily typical of the 
40,000 new Negro veterans yearly. But his 
bitterness and disappointment in America is 
typical of scores of Negro veterans inter- 
viewed by The New York Times in a month- 
long cross-country survey. 

Generally, Negro veterans had the feeling 
that the dramatic racial changes in military 
service, especially in Vietnam, would be re- 
flected in civilian life. 

“You don’t think about it in Vietnam,” 
said a former marine, “you just expect it.” 

Richard Whitehurst, an Army veteran who 
is now a bartender and part owner of the 
Celebrity Club in San Francisco, explained: 

“The brothers thought that because they 
fought and saw their buddies die, it would 
make a difference. But they come back to 
SOS—the same old stuff. It’s business as 
usual in America, and business as usual 
means black people are going to catch hell.” 

Like white veterans of the war in Vietnam, 
Negroes can be made to fit certain statistical 
molds. They are counted within the 80 per 
cent of the Vietnam era veterans—post 
1964—who will get some kind of educational 
training through the G.I, Bill. 

After the Korean War about 50 per cent of 
the veterans returned to school, compared 
with 35 per cent after World War II. 

Negro and white veterans of the Vietnam 
war are also moving back onto the civilian 
scene in a much quieter manner than earlier 
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veterans. Unlike their predecessors, who wore 
old Eisenhower and field jackets until well 
into the early nineteen-fifties the new ex- 
servicemen blend quickly into whatever 
styles their peers wear. 

There are obvious differences between the 
Negro and White veterans, however. Most 
Negro veterans return to a Negro community, 
where the unemployment rate is at least 
three times that of the national average; 
where the employment rate for Negroes of 
the veteran’s age—20 to 25—is more likely 
to be eight or nine times that of the national 
average. 

UNDEREMPLOYMENT SYSTEM 

The Negro veteran returns to a community 
where underemployment often holds about 
half the workforce. Underemployment is the 
system that keeps fully employed persons in 
jobs at which they earn no more than they 
would receive on public assistance, jobs 
without any chance of upward movement or 
self-improvement. 

The Negro veteran comes back to a revolu- 
tion within the diversified Negro community. 

He finds that some Negroes are making 
unusual progress while most are still locked 
in poverty. He finds that a strong black con- 
sciousness pervades much of the thinking 
of that community, especially of Negroes his 
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He finds among the Negro activists a con- 
vincing argument about Vietnam and the 
Negro. 

“The black veteran quickly gets to feeling 
that he has been ‘seduced and abandoned’ 
by the man,” said a former infantry officer 
now working for the Federal Government. 
“This is why you won’t find many black vets 
as hawkish at home as they were in the 
Nam,” 

A BIG MISTAKE 

Most Negro veterans of Vietnam inter- 
viewed by The Times said that they were now 
opposed to the war. Many said that they 
would never fight again for the United 
States. 

A former paratrooper, Carl Mack, 27, said: 

“We're not fighting for the freedom of the 
Vietnamese but rather to oppress them. The 
Vietnamese are fighting for self-determina- 
tion the same as black people here. We made 
a big mistake in Vietnam.” 

Mr. Mack is an honor student at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, and a former 
head of the Afro-American Students Associa- 
tion on campus. 

“I wouldn't tell one of these kids around 
here that they should go into the service,” 
said a former Air Force staff sergeant, Charles 
B. Howell Jr., of Cedartown, Ga., who re- 
cently retired after 22 years in the service. 

“The way they treat you when you come 
back—you never get higher than a broom as 
far as they're concerned. I think Td shoot 
one of my kids before I let him fight for this 
country.” 

For many Negro veterans it hardly matters 
what skills they brought home with them. 

A JOB IN FINANCE 

John Wallace, 26. had been responsible for 
a $250,000 monthly payroll as a disbursing 
chief in Germany. Coming home to Char- 
lotte, N.C., the only job in “finance” he 
could find was weighing bags of coins and 

them on a wagon. 

“Race is still the major factor when you 
look for a job,” said Arthur Carree, 27, of 
Spartanburg, S. O., a senior at Tuskeegee 
Institute in Alabama. 

He was a radar specialist on the aircraft 
carrier Intrepid off the coast of Vietnam. A 
former petty officer, Mr. Carree studied elec- 
tronics at three service schools, 

“I went to several electronics plants back 
home,” he said, “and they tried to stick a 
broom in my hand.” 

A former Army sergeant first class who had 
advised the South Vietnamese on military 
intelligence concepts was given a broom in 
Shelby, N.C. 


In Los Angeles, a former Air Force crypto- 
graphic communications specialist with 13 
years of experience in guided missiles could 
get a job only as an electronics equipment 
repi 

“The rights we fought for somebody else 
just don’t exist for us,” said Mr. Carree. 

A former grunt, or front-line soldier, dis- 
abled by & Vietcong sniper, stated: 

“I find myself this [white] man so 
much that [Uncle] Sam couldn’t kill me, 
melt me and your me back into the Army or 
back into the Nam.” 

Dr. Joseph Mitchell of Tuskeegee, Ala., an 
interne in Honolulu, who served as a captain 
at a field hospital near Nhatrang. South Viet- 
nam, said that Negro veterans had been espe- 
cially hard hit “by the white man’s 
duplicity.” 

“He is so good at it he could poison his 
mother and convince her that it’s all in her 
own best interests,” Dr. Mitchell said. 

The duplicity, he said lets America use 
Negro troops in Vietnam to a far greater ex- 
tent in terms of population percentages and 
then maintain “ a strictly racist society back 
home.” 

Pentagon figures show that Negroes make 
up 9.8 per cent of the servicemen in Vietnam, 
20 per cent of the combat troops, upward of 
25 per cent of the elite Army units such 
as paratroopers and 25 per cent of the en- 
listed front-line supervisors. They account 
for about 14.1 per cent of those killed in 
action. 

Richard West, a World War II naval officer 
who handles the veterans’ program for the 
Los Angeles Urban League, said: 

“Every Negro veteran I talk to is either 
mad as hell, or crazy or white.” 


GOVERNMENT PREDICTIONS 


However, there apparently is some truth 
to predictions being made about Negro vet- 
erans of the Vietnam war. Government 
spokesmen say that the Negro veteran, with 
a more positive opinion of himself, along 
with greater discipline and sense of respon- 
sibility, will become a leader in seeking im- 
provements, by peaceful means, in his com- 
munity. 

Some Negro militants say that the anger of 
Negro veterans at a racist America will make 
them become highly effective cadre in lead- 
ing youths in a racial civil war. 

A strong argument could be made either 
way. 

Fancy English, 25, would tend to prove the 
Government’s point. 

He quickly became an assistant manager of 
a low-income housing development in Char- 
lotte, N.C., after a year behind a machine 
gun on an Air Force helicopter in Vietnam. 

Asked why he had not followed the lead of 
other Negro veterans by moving to big cities 
in the North, he replied: 

“I can help my people more here.” 

“Many veterans are hostile to society and 
feel that the world owes them something,” 
said Elwin Lewis, 25, of Chicago. “They don’t 
want to hustle for what they want. There is 
discrimination if you're a Negro, but even 
this can be overcome if you work hard, You 
shouldn't let it hold you back.” 

A tall, handsome, articulate youth, Mr. 
Lewis is an assistant superintendent for F. H. 
Noble & Co. in Chicago, a manufacturer of 
trophies and medals. He spent 52 months in 
the Navy as a quartermaster third class. 

Jimmy Rush, 33, of Takoma Park, Md., 
says: 

“It’s still a beautiful world. Live and let 
live, that’s what I say. It’s a beautiful world.” 

Mr. Rush is a former Army sergeant first 
class who led an air cavalry platoon on at- 
tacks against the Vietcong in the fall of 
1966. A mortar attack on the base camp at 
Phuloi cost him his right arm. 

He found a job last spring through Leaford 
Williams of the Washington Urban League 
working with the District of Columbia licens- 
ing bureau. 
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A 14-year veteran, Mr. Rush acknowledged 
having been more “frightened about civilian 
life than bitter.” 

“I didn’t know what to expect,” he said. 

He was asked how he felt about the war in 
Vietnam. 

I'm not much on that political jazz,“ Mr. 
Rush said. “I was just doing my duty. I was 
a pro and a damn good one.“ 

Then, while his 3-year-old daughter Roza- 
lind played at his feet, he said with a smile: 

“I was lucky, you see. I got hit after being 
in Vietnam only three months. It would have 
been awful if I had been there a full year 
and got hit.” 

M. S. Gaines, a 6-foot-2-inch, 250-pound 
police recruit who had trained South Viet- 
namese Rangers near Phutu, had taken a cut 
in salary as a fiber industry worker to join 
the police department of Charlotte, N.C. 

“My people feel that the policeman is an 
enemy and this is not the right way to feel,” 
he said. 

Mr. Gaines said that a greater under- 
standing and a mutual respect between the 
police and the Negro community were vital. 

“I can bring my own understanding of 
both my people and police work to help with 
this problem,” he said. 

With 750,000 men a year coming out of an 
integrated military service, some results have 
been observed in the nation. 

“You can see it in the attitudes of some 
of the young guys coming to sign up for the 
force,” said one Southern white police official. 
“The whites don’t have the attitude that 
Negroes shouldn’t have the same job and the 
Negroes are looking you straight in the eye 
these days.” 

Another white official in the South said 
that he had found no new white recruits 
refusing to work with Negroes. 

However, a disabled Negro veteran said: 
“Sure, we were buddy-buddy in the Nam. 
There were a couple of guys I was wounded 
with, crawled around in the mud together, 
ate out of the same can of beans and drank 
the same water. But when we got to the 
stateside hospital they didn’t want to know 
me at all.” 

Throughout the nation, Negro veterans 
can be found who have joined society with a 
minimum of difficulty and who feel that 
society is worth joining. 

Many more, though, can be found who 
have not joined, including those who would 
not join on society’s current terms. 

An Army veteran was arrested two months 
ago in New York City on charges of plotting 
to kill policemen. However, the first Negro 
policeman killed in the line of duty in Los 
Angeles two months ago was a Marine 
veteran. 

A former Regular Army sergeant, Fred 
Ahmed Evans, has been accused of leading 
the armed Negro group that killed three 
white policemen in Cleveland last week. One 
of the alleged snipers who was killed had 
served with the Marines. Veterans were also 
among the Negro policemen who fought 
against the snipers. 

A Negro marine in civilian clothes was 
killed several blocks from the shootout in 
Cleveland by a white mob on the same night, 
The Negro folk singer, Tedd Browne, mur- 
dered two nights later in Cleveland while 
he drove through a white neighborhood 
had served with the United States Navy. 

When hundreds of poor Negroes recently 
threaded out of the massive sweltering low- 
income housing project Pruitt-Igoe in St. 
Louis for a rally at City Hall, they were 
guarded by scores of unsmiling Negro youths 
wearing black tee-shirts embossed with yel- 
7 05 shields and spears and the words Zulu 
1 

“Hey, y’all, come out of them houses,” 
Clarence Guthrie, 23, said with the aid of a 
loud speaker, “Come on out, we gotta get 
ourselves together before the man starts 
shooting at us.” 
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Mr. Guthrie is a muscular, bull-necked 
youth who joined the Army at 17 and fought 
to keep petroleum supplies from the Viet- 
cong around Camranh Bay. He is con- 
vinced that whites intend to massacre Ne- 


groes. 

“And we don’t intend to be on our knees 
praying when they come,” he said. “We're 
gonna die fighting, on our feet, and taking 
a whole lot of them with us. 

“We don’t agree with the Poor People’s 
Campaign, always asking and asking the man 
for what they need. But they’re brothers and 
sisters trying to do something for black peo- 
ple so we support them. 

“But for us, we're going to start taking 
what's rightfully ours. We fought for the 
honkie and now we're going to fight for our- 
selves.” ` 

About a third of the Zulu 1200s are vet- 
erans. Mr, Guthrie said, although he de- 
clined to tell how many members were there. 

The Invaders, a similar para-military 
group of young Negroes in Memphis, has a 
smaller percentage of veterans. 

“And we make sure most of our young 
brothers don’t go in the service and become 
veterans,” said the Invader leader, Lance 
(Sweet Willie Wine) Watson, 29, a former 
paratrooper. 

“We shouldn’t fight for this country un- 
til it’s worth fighting for,” he said. 

“Black people have died in this country’s 
wars for as long as there was a country. Up 
to now we always took the great white 
fathers’ word for it—thought it was all right 
to be half a man. But now it's time to ques- 
tion. We're questioning every now.” 

The Invaders, who helped provide security 
for Resurrection City in Washington during 
the Poor People’s Campaign, were accused 
of starting a riot when the Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr, attempted to lead a march 
in Memphis in support of striking garbage 
collectors. 

Bobby Seale, the leader of the Black Pan- 
ther party in Oakland, Calif., said that Negro 
veterans had been steadily joining the orga- 
nization in recent months. 

They're because they fought for 
the man and black people are still being 
messed over,“ he said. 

One recently discharged Navy veteran ac- 
tive with the Panther group is awaiting trial 
in a shooting clash with the Oakland police. 


FOUGHT THE VIETCONG 


“The only time a black man should fight 
is to defend black people,” said “Weusi,” 22, 
whose occupation, he said, “is an advocate of 
the US organization” in south central Los 
Angeles. 

US is a black nationalist group that was 
founded after the Watts riots of 1965 by Ron 
Karanga. 

As George Armstrong, an Army specialist 
fourth class, Weusi fought the Vietcong at 
Dongbe near the South China Sea. 

“I'm ashamed of what I did in Vietnam,” 
he said. “We did to yellow people what 
whites do to us. We were tricked by whites. 
Negroes, before they find themselves as black 
people, are mentally dead, with no point and 
no direction, just a set of reactions controlled 
by whites.” 

He said that his own life had been direc- 
tionless until he joined US, in which he 
teaches calisthenics, discipline and karate to 
youthful “Simba” members. 

The armed forces re-enlistment rate of 
Negroes is consistently two or three times 
higher than that of whites. 

Negroes still in service explain that the 
attractions are status, money and careers 
and that while the integration practices 
are not perfect, they have outstripped civilian 
moves toward racial corporation. 

The military, however, is particularly inept 
at dealing with an aroused black conscious- 
ness in Negroes, veterans said. 

“It got so bad that whenever we used the 
word black instead of Negro, white people 
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thought we were conspiring on some anti- 
white project or something,” said a former 
Army staff sergeant, Samuel Bates, now a 
medical supply supervisor at the Los Angeles 
Children’s Hospitai. 

“What they did not know is that we were 
just finding ourselves and one another,” he 
said. 

There have been charges of hasty conven- 
ience discharges of Negroes, Pentagon officials 
say they have no knowledge of such a policy 
but have promised to look into the allega- 
tions. 


Gail Franks, 22, is stranded in Los An- 
geles with an undesirable discharge from the 
Navy “and a heart full of hate for that man.“ 

He says his troubles stem from the Navy's 
reaction to his newly found black pride while 
he served on a destroyer off the coast of 
Vietnam. 

His troubles, he said, included the harass- 
ment by white superiors whom he had pre- 
viously regarded as friendly, a court-martial 
for disobedience, a young wife who tried to 
commit suicide because of his difficulties and 
the removal by the court of his two young 
children from his wife’s custody. 

“One thing led to another once I stood up 
as a black man,” Mr. Franks said. 

“I was in and out of trouble. I couldn't 
get leave when my wife was sick. I couldn't 
get money to her from Naval Relief. I took 
off, went A.W.O.L. Later, they told me that if 
I admitted buying two marijuana cigarettes 
that I could get a discharge. I wanted out 
and I would have admitted anything.“ 


VISIONS OF YOUTH 


“I had visions of serving my country,” 
said Mr. Franks, who joined the Navy at 19 
from his hometown of Chicago. “Now I want 
to serve my people. It’s too bad so many of 
our people are fighting for this man.” 

Mr. Franks was in Barracks No. 38, the 
disciplinary quarters of the Long Beach Naval 
Base near Los Angeles, when Dr. King was 
assassinated in Memphis April 4. He said that 
he and others had planned a riot on the base 
“if Watts had rebelled again.” This would 
have been “for my people,” he said. 

The discharge granted Emmett Doe, 26, of 
Manhattan, who now lives in Atlanta, was 
“under honorable conditions” and came after 
a court-martial that received nationwide 
press coverage. “I guess that means it’s only 
‘slightly tainted,’ ” Mr. Doe remarked. 

Mr. Doe, a former staff sergeant and combat 
medic, was wounded by shrapnel in his legs 
and arms “for moving too slow” near 
Qhuinhon. 

Acquitted of charges earlier this year of 
having been disrespectful to an officer, Mr. 
Doe was soon separated from the service. 

He is currently a fleld representative for 
the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organization in Atlanta. 
Mr. Doe said that the charges had been made 
against him after he added “black history” 
to his normal presentation as a noncommis- 
sioned recruiting officer. 

“Whenever blacks seem to unite, whites 
panic,” he said “I often saw black brothers 
fighting one another and mostly I wanted 
to instill some pride in themselves and a 
feeling of love for one another. This is what 
upset the man so much.” 

Negro veterans of the war in Vietnam, 
while numbering about 120,000 at present, 
will be a force to be reckoned with, most peo- 
ple agree. 

Walter (Preacher) Jones, 81, a disabled 
veteran of World War I, stood on a hot street 
corner in Oklahoma City recently and told 
why he thought so. 

“These young men know what they want 
and they know what's going on in this coun- 
try,” Mr. Jones said, 

“When I was in the war I believed every- 
thing they told us. I had no education, I 
didn’t know. They told us to ‘go catch the 
Kaiser and everything’ll be all right.’ We 
went over there and fought and the first 
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thing I heard when I got back to Waco, Tex.. 
was a white man telling me to move out of 
the train station. 

“He said, ‘Nigger, you ain’t in France no 
more, you're in America.’ He didn’t even give 
me time to take off the uniform. 

“The trouble is the white man just wants 
to use you, then give you just enough to 
pacify you and not change „The young 
people are onto him now, though. Yes, they're 
onto him.“ 

Another World War I veteran, who shines 
shoes in the Times Square area, said: 

“They must think we're goddamn fools. 
Year after year and they think people ain't 
gonna wake up. They think we’re goddamn 
fools, but we ain't. We're waking up, you 
hear me, the young people are waking us 
up.” 

ANOTHER OPINION 

A World War II veteran, who shines shoes 
on San Francisco’s Market Street, remarked: 

“Yeah, the man’s gonna have to come up 
straight this time. 

No more of that off-the-wall stuff, about 
it takes time. It didn’t take time to get a 
whole lot of colored boys killed in Viet- 
nam, did it?“ 

The Defense Department is aware of the 
disaffection of many Negro veterans, and 
several official efforts are aimed at putting 
them into the mainstream of American so- 
ciety. 

“We do what we can,” one Washington 
official said. We need Congressional ap- 
proval to do anything meaningful for most 
Negroes. But we can act on our own as far 
as veterans are concerned.” 

All these programs are relatively new, so 
no real assessment can be made yet. Each, 
however, is a departure in concept, from pre- 
vious programs, 

The Veterans Administration, for in- 
stance, through its 20 new Veterans Assist- 
ance Centers across the nation, is solicit- 
ing applications for assistance for the first 
time in its 40-year history. 

Their concentration is primarily on the 
“disadvantaged” veteran. In addition, the 
V. A. has set up permanent information sta- 
tions at major military bases in Vietnam. 

A center employment interviewer in St. 
Louis, Raymond J. Hines told of the national 
center policy. 

“We send a letter first, then make a phone 
call, and if the veteran does not come in 
we make a home visit to make sure they 
know what's available to them,” he said. 

However, Alphonso C. Bailous, 21, of New 
York City who wanted advice on how to get 
a loan for his rock n roll recording studio, 
complained: 

“Nobody could help me down at the V.A. 
or the V.A.C. They pay some fat cats $10,000 
a year to mess up my head when all I wanted 
was some advice.” 

While many other ex-servicemen praised 
the new center policies, red tape and con- 
fusion still pose major problems. 

Frank Steele, a former Army major who 
works with the Urban League, said: 

“Who knows what rights are available to 
veterans? I don’t. And if I’m confused, what 
about the veteran?” 

Project Transition is a new Government 
program designed to provide marketable 
skills for some servicemen soon to be dis- 
charged. 

Operating at 238 military bases across the 
country, the project has trained 14,000 serv- 
icemen in a variety of civilian skills, besides 
giving job counseling, some basic education 
courses, and job placement and follow-up 
counseling. 

Two classes are conducted in a rehabili- 
tated wing of an old hospital on the sprawl- 
ing infantry training post of Fort Jackson, 
S.C., for men interested in learning 
office work and the operation of service 
stations. 
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“And we would start courses in basket 
weaving if there were enough men interested 
and there were jobs available,” said Phil H. 
Sawyer, the educaiton officer at Fort Jackson. 

Although most of the trainees are in their 
early 20’s, two enrollees in the service station 
course, conducted by the Humble Oil Com- 
pany, are retiring after 20 years’ service, their 
last year of which was spent in Vietnam. 

The course filled a need for Sgt. Ist Cl. 
Michael Lyons of Scranton, Pa., who is white, 
because he recently bought a service station 
near Columbia, S.C. A Negro staff sergeant, 
James Dwyer, Jr., who ran a consolidated 
mess hall, plans to lease a service station in 
his hometown of Sumter, S. C., through the 
Humble Company. 

Not all the 750,000 servicemen discharged 
annually need or want the training offered 
by Project Transition, its director, Frank M. 
McKernan, said. 

Negro servicemen, many of whom end up 
as front-line soldiers because they are less 
educated and because they have volunteered 
for combat at a greater rate than whites, are 
particularly in need of additional training 
for civilian life. One of four transition en- 
rollees is Negro. 

“We are talking to officials from seven 
major unions, including the building trades, 
in an effort to have Negro veterans brought 
into these unions,” Mr. McKernan said. 

He said that he was setting up a program 
at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., in cooperation 
with Webster College, to train Negro veterans 
as school teachers. 

But the majority of the transition courses 
train returning servicemen as data processors, 
heavy equipment operators, mechanics, ap- 
pliance repairmen, machinists, electronics 
technicians and law enforcement officers. 

Robert Tindal, the executive secretary of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in Detroit, said, “We 
are especially interested in any program that 
will bring black law enforcement officers into 
Detroit.” 

He reflected the views of many big-city civil 
rights activists. 

Senator Jacob K. Javits, Republican of 
New York, has introduced a bill that would 
operate with other Federal efforts to get vet- 
erans into jobs. 

Called the Veterans Employment and Re- 
location Assistance Act of 1968, it proposes to 
match veterans seeking jobs with job open- 
ings on a nationwide basis and pay travel 
costs if relocation is necessary. Special em- 
phasis would be placed on helping disadvan- 
taged veterans before they returned to high 
unemployment areas in the nation’s major 
slums. 

The bill is also sponsored by Representative 
Thomas G. Curtis, Republican of Missouri, in 
the House. 

“An area like San Diego points up the need 
for such a bill,” said Richard West of the Los 
Angeles Urban League. “This is a chronically 
high unemployment area that is also very 
popular as a retirement spot with Navy 
people. 

WELFARE SUPPLEMENTS 

“You have a lot of retired Navy men—black 
and white—getting welfare to supplement 
their retirement pay in San Diego.” 

The situation of the Negro veteran cannot 
be separated from the situation of the Negro 
community. The veteran does not seem to be 
leading this community either to a more 
integral and integrated part of the American 
mainstream or to its disintegration. He walk- 
ed back into a buzzsaw of wide- do- 
it-yourself revolution and, if anything, he is a 
man playing catch-up. 

He is playing catch-up to the young Negro 
college graduate, currently the darling of 
American industry, or as Negroes put it, 
3 industry wants at least one by the 

oor.” 

He is also playing catch-up to the artic- 
ulate youth who quotes Malcolm X, Frantz 
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Lorenon and Che Guevara with the same 
fervor his father quoted St. Paul the Apostle. 

This is frequently the youth who cries, 
“Hell no, we won't go“ and does not, and 
whose rhetoric reflects the greatest aliena- 
tion from the centuries-old Negro pattern 
of pursuing the American dream. 

The Negro veteran is generally more dis- 
ciplined, more self-assured and better trained 
than the average Negro his age. He also pos- 
sesses & special kind of bitterness, 

“The brother in Vietnam closed his eyes 
to the prejudice he knew existed and hoped 
against hope that America would change, 
would change because he fought for her,” 
said Ahmed Lorenc, 21, of Brooklyn. “But it 
didn’t make a bit of difference.” 

A former marine, Mr. Lorenc was in Khe- 
sanh until March of 1968. He now heads a 
veterans’ organization in the Harlem Unem- 
ployment Center that is outspokenly against 
the war they fought. 

More than 100,000 Negroes are back from 
Vietnam era service. But they are still black, 
and this, in America today, still seems to be 
the major factor in determining what will 
happen to them. 


PROBABLE IMPACT ON SMALLER 
STATES OF THE PROPOSED DI- 
RECT POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, a number 
of leading scholars have pointed out in 
recent years the weaknesses and dangers 
inherent in the present indirect method 
of selecting the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States by means of 
State-chosen presidential electors. As a 
possible replacement for this historic but 
undemocratic and faulty process, more 
and more interest has centered on the 
values which might be gained by allow- 
ing the people to make their choice by 
direct popular ballot. 

Some opponents of the direct election 
system, however, have contended that 
it would tend to lessen the influence 
which smaller States might now have in 
presidential elections. During hearings 
held before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments evidence was 
submitted by competent witnesses which 
challenged the accuracy of this predic- 
tion and demonstrated rather conclu- 
sively that the reverse might generally be 
true. 

One of the organizations which has 
strongly supported abolishing the elec- 
toral college and adopting election of 
the President by direct vote of the people 
is the Amercian Bar Association. I am 
pleased to note that Mr. William T. Gos- 
sett, president-elect of the American Bar 
Association, has testified before the plat- 
form committee of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention advocating the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment to 
achieve this purpose. In the course of his 
remarks, Mr. Gossett, who has previously 
served on the Commission on Electoral 
College Reform of the American Bar As- 
sociation, examined the purely practical 
reasons which led the framers of the 
Constitution to agree on the present sys- 
tem and pointed out that those reasons 
no longer exist today. Stressing that the 
faults inherent in the electoral college 
system “have been intensified rather 
than alleviated by the passage of time,” 
he listed nine major defects which 
should be remedied. 

Mr. Gossett meets head-on the charge 
that a nationwide popular election would 
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diminish the influence exerted by smaller 
States in the choice of the President and 
the Vice President. To the contrary, he 
concludes that the effect would be to 
“considerably strengthen their partici- 
pation in elections” because under the 
present system the candidates “have 
tended to ignore the small States.” As 
proof he cites the fact a relatively low 
percentage of the small States have been 
on the side of the winning candidates, 
whereas the largest States generally have 
cast their electoral votes for the vic- 
torious party. 

It is my understanding that Mr. Gos- 
sett, who is slated to become president of 
the American Bar Association at its an- 
nual meeting on August 8, or one of his 
associates, also plans to testify before 
the Democratie platform committee later 
next month in Chicago. I join Mr. Gos- 
sett, the Commission on Electoral College 
Reform of the American Bar Association, 
and many others in hoping that the two 
major parties will adopt planks in their 
platforms subscribing to the principle 
that it is time now to revise the present 
electoral system of choosing the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President and pro- 
vide for direct election by the qualified 
electorate. Because Mr. Gossett’s state- 
ment so clearly and concisely analyzes 
the need for presidential election reform 
and refutes some of the contentions made 
against change, it should be very helpful 
to those who are trying to evaluate intel- 
ligently the various aspects of this signi- 
ficant national issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF WILLIAM T. GOSSETT, ESQ., 
PRESIDENT-ELECT, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
(Statement before the Subcommittee on Na- 

tional, State and Local Relations of the 

Republican Platform Committee July 29, 

1968, Miami, Fla.) 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee on National, State and Local 
Relations of the Republican Platform Com- 
mittee: My name is William T. Gossett. I 
am president-elect of the American Bar 
Association. 

It is an honor to appear before you today 
to discuss the recommendations of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in regard to the method 
of electing the President and Vice President 
of the United States. 

I had the privilege of serving on the ABA 
Commission on Electoral College Reform 
which, after extensive study, recommended 
a constitutional amendment providing for 
the election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent by direct popular vote. In selecting the 
Commission, the ABA endeavored to have 
represented different walks of life, profes- 
sions, and parts of the United States. A list 
of the Commission members is attached. 

One of the first provisions discussed at 
what was to become known as the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 was the manner of 
electing the chief executive of the United 
States. The first proposal was made by James 
Wilson, one of the great lawyers of his age, 
a chief architect of the Supreme Court and 
one of Washington’s initial appointments as 
Associate Justice. Wilson’s proposal was that 
the President be named by direct “election 
by the people”. The proceedings of the con- 
vention were secret, but according to 
Madison's Journal, at least six delegates, in- 
cluding Madison himself, the master-builder 
of the Constitution”, and four other lawyers, 
endorsed Wilson’s suggestion. No less than 
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eight other methods of electing the Presi- 
dent—among them the electoral college sys- 
tem—were proposed. Some of them were first 
adopted and then reconsidered and rejected. 

Not until the final weeks of the convention 
was the electoral college method adopted. 
It was not an ideal way or even the best 
way of choosing a President; rather, it was 
@ compromise device that nobody expected 
to work and that would invariably result 
in throwing the election of the President and 
Vice President into the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

The electoral system, therefore, was never 
intended by the drafters of the Constitu- 
tion to be primarily a “states’ rights” device 
to give the states rather than the people the 
power and the responsibility of choosing the 
President. 

What really moved the delegates to accept 
the electoral system, with little enthusiam 
and no unanimity of conviction, were cer- 
tain practical considerations, dictated not 
by political ideals but by the social realities 
of the time—realities that no longer exist. 
These were centered largely in the limited 
communications and relatively low literacy 
of the period, which made it virtually im- 
possible for the people to know the candi- 
dates, rendered them subject to deception and 
would have inclined them to vote only for 
someone from their own state. This made it 
likely that the largest state, having the larg- 
est vote, usually would elect its candidate. 
On the other hand, the delegates assumed 
that the electors, to whom the people would 
delegate their franchise, would be the wise 
men of the community, with their disinter- 
ested role protected by the requirement that 
they not be officeholders or candidates. 

Historically, the electoral system did not 
and could not adhere long to such a pure and 
detached concept. First, political cabals and 
later political parties appeared; the electors’ 
role became a mechanical one. As they be- 
came partisan functionaries, their names 
and reputations became far less known to the 
citizens than those of the candidates. 

It must be remembered that the electoral 
system was not intended to be a reflection of 
the popular vote but a delegation of the 
full power of that vote to electors. 

In an age of speedy transportation, in- 
stantaneous communication and high liter- 
acy, this delegation of a basic civic right and 
duty from the many to a few is both anach- 
ronistic and abhorrent. 

Most of the faults inherent in the elec- 
toral college system have been intensified 
rather than alleviated by the passage of time. 
Briefly, the major defects are: 

1. The popular will of the majority of the 
people of the nation can be—and has been— 
defeated by mathematical flukes. 

2. The choice can be—and has been— 
thrown into the House of Representatives, 
where each state has but a single vote. 

8. A vote can be—and has been—cast by 
an elector for a candidate other than that 
for whom the voter expected him to vote. 

4. Strong partisan cabals can influence— 
and have influenced—results of elections by 
influencing the choice of electors and ap- 
propriating party labels. 

5. The disputed electoral vote of one state 
can negate—and has negated—the will of the 
rest of the nation. 

6. Candidates with a clear plurality of the 
votes of the American people can be—and 
have been—defeated by candidates with a 
lesser vote. 


1 Apparently the House was chosen instead 
of the Senate, even though each state was to 
have but a single vote, to avoid giving the 
Senate too much leverage and to obviate ex- 
cessive bargaining between Senators and the 
leading aspirants to the office of President 
with regard to appointments after the elec- 
tion. Pritchett, The American Constitution 
26 (1959); Rossiter, The Grand Convention 
220 (1966). 
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7. The electoral vote of a state can—and 
does—nullify ballots of all voters not sup- 
porting the winner in that state. 

8. The electoral votes of a state with a 
small percentage of its voters casting their 
ballots can—and do—have as fixed a numeri- 
cal strength as a state with a large turnout. 

9. The margins of victory and of defeat 
can be—and are—grossly exaggerated by 
electoral votes, thus creating dangerous dis- 
tortions of the real balances in our political 
system. 

The recommendations of the ABA to con- 
vert or eradicate these defects are direct and 
to the point: that the President and Vice 
President be elected by a direct, nationwide 
popular vote; that unless the leading can- 
didate receives at least 40 per cent of the 
vote, there be a runoff election between the 
two top candidates; that while the place and 
manner of holding presidential elections re- 
main the primary responsibility of the states, 
the Congress have the power to make or al- 
ter election regulations, particularly “where 
the state attempts to exclude the name of a 
major candidate from the ballot”; and that 
the qualifications for voting for President 
be the same as those for voting for members 
of Congress, but that “Congress be given the 
reserve power to adopt uniform age and resi- 
dence requirements.” 

The directness and justice of these recom- 
mendations prompted an exceptionally uni- 
form favorable reaction throughout the press 
of the nation, as editorialists and column- 
ists for the most part endorsed the Commis- 
sion’s proposals. A Gallup poll revealed that 
58 percent of the people favored direct popu- 
lar election of the President, with only 22 
percent opposed, This parallels closely a poll 
of state legislators in which more than 59% 
of the 2200 responding favored direct popular 
election. 

Despite the prompt and affirmative re- 
sponse to the American Bar Association's 
proposals, objections to the proposed reforms 
in presidential elections have arisen. Any 
suggestion to change old ways of doing 
things, of course, always invites vigorous 
objections—a healthy enough tendency in 
matters calling for constitutional amend- 
ment, which was purposefully made a diffi- 
cult process by the Constitution-makers, in 
order to provide time for the airing and an- 
swering of objections. 

In the case of the proposal for direct, na- 
tionwide popular vote for the President and 
Vice President, the objections seem to center 
in the age-old fear that the influence of the 
small or sparsely settled states would be 
diminished somehow, especially in view of 
the requirement that a candidate receive at 
least 40 percent of the vote to achieve elec- 
tion, and in the provision for runoff elec- 
tions when no candidate receives the re- 
quired minimal percentage. 

With regard to the effect of popular, na- 
tionwide elections on the influence of small 
or sparsely settled states, far from diminish- 
ing it, the proposed reforms would in fact 
considerably strengthen their participation 
in elections. While there is belief that the 
electoral system, because the ratio of electors 
to population favors small states (Alaska 
has one elector for each 75,380 inhabitants 
and Nevada one for 95,093, while California 
and Pennsylvania have one for every 392,930 
and 390,323, respectively), the practical op- 
eration of the electoral system has led the 
parties to concentrate disproportionately on 
their candidate or platform appealing to the 
majorities in the large industrial states, 
twelve of which have a clear majority of the 
total electoral vote. Thus, the candidates can 
and have tended to ignore the small states. 
That this strategy has worked to the detri- 
ment of the influence of small states is 
clearly apparent in a review of the states as 
barometers of election outcomes—that is, the 
number of times a state has cast its vote 
for the winner. 


Omitting Alaska and Hawaii from consid- 
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eration (because they have cast votes in 
only two elections), of the twenty-eight 
states having less than ten electoral votes 
each, only four—14 per cent—have been with 
the winner in as many as four of five elec- 
tions. But all five of the states heading the 
list in electoral votes, with more than twenty- 
five each, have been with the winner in four 
of five elections. 

In view. of these and related figures, it is 
difficult to see what real influence of the 
small states is being diminished. In a direct 
election, all of the votes within a state would 
be reflected in the national total. And so if 
the electoral system were abolished, funda- 
mental inequities would vanish. 

Today there is grave concern over the 
possible impact of Mr. George Wallace's can- 
didacy. His candidacy focuses the spotlight 
on three aspects of the present system: 

1. The risk of a minority President; 

2. The independence of the Electoral Col- 
lege; and 

3. The runoff in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Representatives Charles Goodell and Morris 
Udall are seeking pledges, I am informed, 
from the members of Congress that, should 
the election be thrown into the Congress, 
they would vote for the candidate who re- 
ceived the most popular votes, This make- 
shift device to prevent the possibility of a 
deadlocked election or the election of a mi- 
nority President points up the necessity for 
a permanent solution—a constitutional 
amendment such as S.J. Res. 2 by Senator 
Everett Dirksen to provide for direct popular 
election, 

The present unit rule system of throw- 
ing unresolved elections into the House of 
Representatives, with each state having a 
single vote without regard to its size and 
with each state’s House delegation em- 
powered to ignore the state’s vote in the 
election, is clearly a political monstrosity, 
fully distorting the most elementary prin- 
ciples of self-government and opening up 
possibilities of political wheeling and deal- 
ing wholly repugnant to a free people. Under 
it the choice of the people of the twenty-six 
least populated states, representing 16 per- 
cent of the nation’s total population, could 
prevail over that of the twenty-four most 
populated states, representing 84 percent of 
the people. 

It was the Commission’s conclusion that 
the direct national election would effectively 
meet all the evils of the present system. As 
Professor James C. Kirby, Jr., a member of 
the Commission, has pointed out: 

“District and proportional plans each fell 
short in more than one respect, but the fol- 
lowing corrections ... were projected to flow 
from direct election: 

“First, all votes cast within a state would 
be reflected in the national totals, 

“Second, by necessity there would no 
longer be a possibility of a ‘minority Presi- 
dent’, in the sense of one elected with fewer 
votes than an opponent. 

“Third, there would cease to be any 
‘pivotal states’ as such because no state’s 
votes would be cast in a unit. 

“Fourth, the so-called ‘sure state’ would 
disappear because candidates’ efforts would 
be directed at people, regardless of location, 
and no Republican or Democratic minority 
in a state would be ignored because they were 
outnumbered there. 

“For similar reasons the fifth evil dis- 
appears. The so-called ‘swing vote’ within a 
state would lose its special attractiveness 
with its power to tip a state’s entire electoral 
vote one way or the other. The votes of a 
200,000 voting bloc in a particular state would 
be only 200,000 votes toward a necessary 
national total of 30 or 40 million votes, These 
200,000 votes would take on the same appear- 
ance to a candidate as any other 200,000 in 
the same state or anywhere else in the nation. 

“Finally, fraud or accident affecting a par- 
ticular voting place or locality would affect 
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only the votes involved and could not cause 
an entire state’s vote to be miscalculated.” 3 

In our opinion, direct election is an idea 
whose time has arrived. It was not until 1860 
that the people of every state were given the 
right to vote for the presidential electors; 
and not until 1913 that the people were given 
the right to vote for their senators. We be- 
leve the time has come for the people to 
elect their President directly. 

We respectfully urge the Republican Party 

to support this propor. 
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A TRIBUTE THAT WAS HEARD BY 
SENATOR ROBERT KENNEDY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, there is 
one among us who must take satisfac- 
tion in the fact that Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy heard this eloquent tribute 
while he still lived. 

It was an eloquent tribute by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from South Dakota. 
I refer to the introduction by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] of 
Senator Kennedy to audiences at Sioux 
Falls and Rapid City, S. Dak., on April 


Statement of James O. Kirby, Jr., profes- 
sor of law at Nothwestern University School 
of Law, before the Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, May 17, 1967. 


16, 1968, when Senator Kennedy made a 
campaign visit to that State. 

No collection of tribute to our deceased 
colleague would be complete which does 
not include it. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the introduction of Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy delivered on the oc- 
casions I have mentioned by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTRODUCTION oF SENATOR ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY BY SENATOR GEORGE McGovern, Sioux 
FALLS AND Rapip Orry, S. DAK., APRIL 16, 
1968 


For reasons that most of you understand, 
I have seen fit not to take sides in the current 
Presidential contest for the Democratic nom- 
ination. I feel that my fellow South Dakotans 
should make their own decision. 

All three men now being considered as 
candidates—Senators Kennedy and McCarthy 
and Vice President Humphrey—are close and 
treasured friends of mine. Each of them 
would serve our Nation well. Each of them 
would have my cooperation as President. 
Each of them knows that situations might 
develop where I would with him. 

And may I add that President Johnson has 
taken on new stature and dignity by the 
magnamimous manner in which he placed 
his view of the Vietnam issue above his 
desires for re-election. 

But I do want to say to my fellow South 
Dakotans in the presence of our distin- 
guished guest that if he is elected President 
of the United States, he will, in my judg- 
ment, become one of the three or four great- 
est Presidents in our national history. 

I have heard the talk about his ruthless- 
ness and his long hair. But he isn’t as ruth- 
less as was the great Theodore Roosevelt, and 
his hair isn’t half as long as Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s, and unlike Abraham Lincoln, he has 
no beard at all. 

What he does have is the absolute personal 
honesty of a Woodrow Wilson, the stirring 
passion for leadership of Andrew Jackson, 
and the profound acquaintance with per- 
sonal tragedy of Lincoln. 

Recently, one of our Nation's most eloquent 
preachers was slain at Memphis. In one of 
his finest sermons, he took for his text the 
words of the Great Teacher: “Be ye there- 
fore wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” 

“We must,” said Dr. King, “combine the 
toughness of the serpent and the softness of 
the dove, a tough mind and a tender heart.” 

One of the reasons, I suspect, that some 
people are puzzled by Senator Kennedy is 
that he is a tough-minded man with a tender 
heart. 

He is, to borrow Dr. King’s fitting descrip- 
tion of the good life, a creative synthesis of 
opposites.” 

The Presidency is a sobering office that 
calls forth the seeds of greatness. Many a 
man whose talents were undetected or mis- 
interpreted took on new stature in the White 
House. I think that was true of the late John 
F. Kennedy who became a greater man with 
each passing month he lived in the Presi- 
dential office. 

You people know the affection and the 
esteem I held for President Kennedy, but it 
is my carefully measured conviction that 
Senator Robert Kennedy, even more than our 
late beloved President, would now bring to 
the Presidency a deeper measure of experi- 
ence and a more profound capacity to lead 
our troubled land into the light of a new day. 

So while I decline to endorse any Presi- 
dential candidate prior to the national con- 
vention, I do speak from the heart about a 
gallant friend and colleague whom I now 
present with pride to you—Senator Robert 
Kennedy. 


Se sl ee a ae ee ee 
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SENATOR BIRCH BAYH FOR VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, this 
has been a year of political surprises and 
political tragedies. In such a year, it is 
not unnatural for the people of our Na- 
tion to take a keen interest in and be- 
come deeply concerned with the choices 
of our two major parties for President 
and Vice President. 

It is not unusual, of course, to see 
widespread speculation over the presi- 
dential sweepstakes. But it seems to me 
there has been an unusual amount of 
attention paid not only to the man the 
parties will nominate for President, but 
also for Vice President, 

This is as it should be, It is clearer in 
these days than ever before that the Vice 
President of the United States, whomever 
he may be, must possess the qualities and 
capabilities necessary to perform the 
functions of the Presidency. 

As has been said many times before, 
the Vice President is literally only one 
heartbeat away from the most respon- 
sible and the most powerful elective office 
in the world. In our own lifetime and 
throughout our Nation’s history, we have 
witnessed tragedy and near-tragedy be- 
fall our Presidents. In these perilous 
times, we can no longer afford the politi- 
cal luxury of a Vice President chosen 
to “balance” a ticket from the standpoint 
of geography, religion, or intraparty fac- 
tionalism. No, our Vice President must 
be chosen with one question in mind: 
Should he be called upon to do so, could 
he successfully perform the duties and 
exercise the powers of President of the 
United States? 

It is with this in mind, Mr. President, 
that I submit today to the people of the 
United States and to the prospective 
delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention the name of a man whom I 
would support for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Vice President of the United 
States: our distinguished colleague from 
Indiana, the Honorable Brrcn BAYH. 

I am transmitting this suggestion to 
all prospective nominees of the Demo- 
cratic Party for President of the United 
States. 

I am doing so for the following 
reasons: 

First, Senator Brrcw Bays has proved 
himself an unusually capable and expe- 
rienced legislator. He will have served, 
by the end of this year, the people of his 
State and his Nation for 14 years as a 
U.S. Senator and as a State represent- 
ative. 

It is an intriguing coincidence that 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy had precisely 
14 years of legislative experience at the 
time he sought and won the Presidency. 

In his 6 years in the U.S. Senate, Sen- 
ator Bayu has compiled a record that 
is the envy of many of his colleagues who 
are much his senior. As we all know, he 
conceived and guided to passage the 25th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States—an achievement which 
few believed possible when he began his 
= aah and which most of us still marvel 
at. 

He introduced and guided to passage 
the Nation’s first comprehensive disaster 
relief program. He was the first among 
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us to disclose publicly the waste and 
corruption that riddled our aid program 
to Vietnam and to take steps to begin 
cleaning it up. He has been a leader in 
our historic efforts to provide equal jus- 
tice and equal opportunity for all Amer- 
icans regardless of race. 

In service to this cause, he very nearly 
gave his life. It was on June 19, 1964. 
The Senate was about to enact the first 
major civil rights bill since Reconstruc- 
tion. The vote was delayed, and Sen- 
ator Baym had plans to accompany Sen- 
ator Epwarp M. KENNEDY to the Mas- 
sachusetts State Democratic Convention. 
He was informed that the bill would 
carry without his vote, and that if he 
stayed and missed his plane, he might 
run into bad weather. He decided, with 
his close friend, Senator TED KENNEDY, 
to stay and to participate in the historic 
climax to the work that both these young 
men had performed on this bill as mem- 
bers of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
They took a later plane, and, in the fog 
and wind over Massachusetts that night, 
the plane crashed. The crash snuffed out 
two lives, and we know how Senator 
Bav, himself in pain, managed to re- 
move Senator KENNEDY from the wreck- 
age before it could catch fire. 

There is much more that I can re- 
count about Senator Bayn’s record in 
national and international affairs: His 
perceptive understanding of the difficult 
and tragic conflict in Vietnam; his lead- 
ership in the Nation’s fight against crime 
and against the root causes of crime; his 
work in the cause of cleaning our pre- 
cious air and water; his personal courage, 
his impeccable integrity, and his un- 
usual ability in matters affecting In- 
diana and the Nation to bring together 
men of diverse points of view and, from 
diversity, to develop creative compromise 
so that action replaces mere hope. 

Suffice it to say, however, that in Sen- 
ator BInchH BAYH we are blessed with a 
man of vigorous youth, mature wisdom, 
and unbending devotion to the people 
m serves and the Nation in which they 

ve. 

It is in the interest of the Democratic 
Party and the people of America, of 
whatever political persuasion, to have 
Senator Birch Baym share his talents 
with the Nation. 

I therefore urge all who will hear or 
read my remarks today to consider care- 
fully the nomination of BR Evans 
Bays, JR., for the Democratic nomination 
for Vice President of the United States. 


SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERAL- 
LY IMPACTED AREAS 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, 5 days ago, 
I wrote to the President and the Director 
of the Budget urging immediate action of 
some kind on the supplemental funds for 
schools assistance in federally impacted 
areas. I pointed out then that the dead- 
line for obligating these funds, under the 
Second Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, is midnight of July 31—tonight. I 
am sure I was not the only Member of 
83 to direct attention to this situa- 
tion. 

However, as the deadline approaches, 
there has to my knowledge been no ac- 
tion taken by the executive branch. It 
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begins to appear that the administration 
is playing ring-around-the-rosie with 
these important funds, and that the 
deadline will be allowed to pass. This, in 
turn, will nullify the apropriation and 
deprive thousands of school districts 
across the Nation of this badly needed— 
and promised—assistance. 

Involved in this problem is an associ- 
ated one regarding the new fiscal year 
limitations on expenditures which Con- 
gress imposed in Public Law 90-364, and 
whether those limitations should apply 
to the supplemental funds which were 
actually signed into law on July 9. 

I would not attempt to take up this 
problem or to advise the administration 
on a decision at this juncture. What I do 
ask is that a decision be reached, regard- 
less of which way it goes, so that the 
funds can be obligated before the dead- 
line that is now only a few hours away. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter of July 26 to the 
President be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JULY 26, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: It has come to my 
attention that the Bureau of the Budget has 
not yet released $90.9 million for school as- 
sistance in federally affected areas approved 
by the Congress in its consideration of the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation for fis- 
cal year 1968. As you know, this act was 
signed into law July 9. 

I am advised that these funds are being 
withheld pending an executive decision as to 
the applicability of the provisions of Public 
Law 90-364 to their expenditure. 

The thing which concerns me is that the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act makes this 
Public Law 874 money available for obliga- 
tion only through July 31, 1968. Regardless 
of whether the limitation on fiscal year 1969 
expenditures applies, a decision must be 
made before the end of this month. Other- 
wise, the school districts involved will be 
left in an intolerable position. 

Both the Senate and the House have af- 
firmed their policy of fully funding entitle- 
ments under existing impacted areas legis- 
lation, and the congressional mandate should 
not be ignored. The school districts have 
been forced too many times to agonize as a 
result of attempts by the Federal Govern- 
ment to sidestep its obligations under the 
law, and I personally feel that after the ad- 
ministrators of our local school districts have 
had their budgetary hopes raised by approval 
of these additional funds, it would be a ter- 
rible and undeserved blow to deny them by 
inaction. 

I strongly urge you to do what is necessary 
to release these funds before July 31. 

Thank you for your consideration in this 
matter. 

Cordially, 
ALAN BIBLE, 


WITHHELD EDUCATION AID FUNDS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the second 
supplemental appropriations bill, signed 
into law on July 9, provided $90.9 million 
in impacted education aid funds—Public 
Law 874—“to remain available until 
July 31, 1968,” today’s date. Of this mon- 
ey, $4,983,809 would have been available 
for the State of New York. However, the 
administration has seen fit not to re- 
lease this money for eligible school dis- 
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tricts in my State and throughout the 
Nation. 

School districts have relied on these 
Public Law 874 funds since enactment 
of the legislation 18 years ago, and depri- 
vation of these moneys result in a serious 
hardship on them due to the difficulties 
experienced in replacing the funds 
through local and State tax revenues. 
Difficulty is also experienced because 
other Federal education aid programs 
are being cut back, some by as much as 
half from the previous year’s appropria- 
tion. Thus, the burden upon the local 
school district becomes even more diffi- 
cult to bear. 

It now appears that these funds will 
not be released by the Budget Bureau. I 
trust, therefore, that the Budget Bureau 
will not see fit to hold back other moneys 
appropriated by the Congress for the 
purpose of aiding elementary and second- 
ary education so as not to seriously im- 
pair the progress of education in the 
communities and in the States. To do so 
would be really false economy. 


GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, national 
clamor continues for Congress to enact 
effective gun control legislation. Decisive 
evidence is presented to us daily in news- 
papers throughout the Nation. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp editorials received in my 
Office. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcond, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 30, 1968] 
THE GUNFIGHTERS 

It is now evident that neither the House of 
Representatives nor the Senate is going to 
adopt legislation requiring the registration 
of guns or the licensing of gun owners—at 
least prior to the impending recess. Thus, for 
the time being, the fight for effective gun 
control has been lost—save for a partial and 
cynically weakened ban on mail order gun 
peddling, 

We think this outcome is tragic and fool- 
ish—a rejection of reason and a defiance of 
democracy. The cost of leaving the gun traffic 
unregulated is 20,000 human lives a year. 
The people of America have petitioned Con- 
gress to abate this slaughter by a flood of 
letters without parallel in legislative history. 
Repeated polls of public opinion have dem- 
onstrated an overwhelming popular desire for 
effective firearms control. Yet Congress heeds 
only a selfish and reckless gun peddlers’ lob- 
by. In this, as in other recent actions, there 
is manifest in Congress a spirit of blind big- 
otry and destructiveness. 

The fight for effective gun control is going 
to continue, nevertheless, And it is going to 
be won. You can lay it down as an unassail- 
able axiom that the American people are not 
going to go on sustaining casualties at the 
rate of 200,000 a year to suit the convenience 
of a handful of hunters, gun collectors and 
pseudo-frontiersmen who find a synthetic 
brand of bravery in the possession of a pistol. 
This country is simply not going to continue 
letting itself be terrorized by criminals, 
punks, hoodlums, maniacs, drunkards and 
assorted misanthropes armed indiscrim- 
inately with lethal weapons. 

The shooting of Americans can be dramati- 
cally diminished by restricting gun owner- 
ship to persons certified, or licensed, as law- 
abiding and responsible and by requiring that 
every firearm be registered. Licensing is the 
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obvious and necessary device for screening 
gun owners and gun buyers. It is a significant 
coincidence that the same day’s news pages 
that reported the rejection of gun registra- 
tion and licensing by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee also reported discovery of the bullet-torn 
bodies of a Detroit magazine publisher, his 
wife and four children at a summer home on 
Lake Michigan and the fatal shooting of 
10 persons in Cleveland after a police-sniper 
gun battle. Licensing can help to keep guns 
out of such dangerous hands. 

For the past six weeks, this newspaper has 
sought, in daily editorials, to focus public 
attention on the gun problem and to present 
arguments in favor of gun control legislation. 
Because public attention will now certainly 
shift from legislative action to political ac- 
tivities at the great national party conven- 
tions, we shall, for the present, discontinue 
this daily editorial pleading for common 
sense about guns. But we shall certainly re- 
turn to the subject. And the country will 
certainly return to its demand that Congress 
act to protect the public safety. We hail all 
those who shared in the fight for gun control 
and we exhort them to renewed determina- 
tion when Congress reconvenes. The sense- 
less slaughter of Americans by gunfire must 
be curbed. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, July 27, 1968] 
WHEE: GUNS FOR EVERYBODY 


After gravely listening to the most mas- 
sive popular outcry of recent times, the 
House of Representatives turned its back 
and passed a bill preserving the right of any 
thug or crackpot to buy the gun of his choice. 

Along the way it managed to do some pro- 
selyting for its favorite lobby, the National 
Rifle Assn., by enabling any who want to 
evade the few paltry restrictions imposed on 
gun traffic to do so by paying the NRA’s 
$5 membership fee. 

But it isn’t necessary to join the NRA to 
duck the restrictions. Under the House bill 
anyone with $10 can buy a license as a 
“collector,” and lay away an arsenal of sec- 
ond-hand rifles, pistols, or submachineguns. 

And even these dodges are needless for any- 
one who merely wants to buy a gun to shoot 
somebody. He can still walk into a store in 
any state authorizing gun sales and buy one 
over the counter, ulness he has the bad for- 
tune not to live in that state or one con- 
tiguous to it. In that case he may have to 
wait until he goes home. 

The House, in its guns-for-everybody mood, 
even rejected a mild amendment by Illinois’ 
Robert McClory that would have provided a 
federal spur to states to enact owner-licens- 
ing laws like the one in Illinois. One hun- 
dred and seventy-nine sterling representa- 
tives voted that down as too restrictive. 

So a bill was passed that the gun people 
can “live with.” Rep. Charles S. Joelson of 
New Jersey suggested that tens of thou- 
sands of Americans can also die with it,” but 
perhaps that’s what it will take to persuade 
Congress that there will be no safety on the 
streets until it screws up the courage to say 
no to the NRA. 


{From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
July 27, 1968] 
INVESTIGATE THE NRA 

Lobbying by the National Rifle association 
(RNA) and its loyal followers has helped 
riddle the house passed gun control bill with 
crippling amendments. This prompted Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.), chairman of the 
house judiciary committee and manager of 
the original bill, to threaten a full scale 
house investigation of the association and 
its doings. 

Consider the NRA: 

Here is an organization that has never 
registered as a lobby, yet spent a reported 
$131,000 last year for activities related to 
legislation, including mailings to members, 
plus about $146,000 for public relations, 
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Here is a group that says its mission is 
basically educational, not legislative, yet 
boasts that an NRA appeal on a particular 
piece of national legislation can generate a 
cloudburst of half a million letters to legis- 
lators. 

Here is an outright lobby that has con- 
sistently fought meaningful firearms control 
legislation at every level, sometimes with 
outright distortions of fact. A thorough 
congressional inspection of its activities, 
past and present, is grievously overdue. 


[From the Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune, July 
968] 


26, 
Gun CONTROL OPPONENTS WIN AGAIN 


Barring a minor miracle—or perhaps an- 
other major tragedy involving firearms— 
Congress is not going to pass an adequate 
gun control law this session. Once more, it 
appears, lawmakers have given in to highly 
vocal and well organized opponents of mean- 
ingful legislation. 

A bill to curb interstate mail order sales 
of long guns and some ammunition has 
cleared the House and a similar bill has been 
reported out by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. But both House and Senate balked 
at President Johnson’s request for federal 
registration of all guns and state licensing 
of gun owners. 

Not satisfied with defeat of Mr. Johnson’s 
proposals, pro-gun forces riddled the bill with 
almost 100 proposed amendments, many of 
which provided loopholes that would dilute 
the already weak bill’s effectiveness. 

In view of the loud and emotional opposi- 
tion from what we believe to be a minority 
of the population, the country is probably 
fortunate to get as much as it has in the way 
of increased firearms controls. 

We are convinced that someday the United 
States, like England, Japan, France and a 
number of other civilized nations, will get a 
gun law that will keep firearms out of the 
hands of people who have no reasonable need 
of them. It is a sad commentary on the 
social conscience of Congress that it prob- 
ably will require a few more assassinations 
of famous people or another series of pitched 
battles between police and snipers to bring 
about a climate in which individual law- 
makers can find the nerve to vote what most 
of them certainly must feel right now. 

Representative Charles A. Vanik (D-Ohio) 
hinted at this during House debate on the 
gun bill. “Like everyone else” he said, “I call 
for law and order. But I am just sick and 
tired of hearing some of my colleagues de- 
plore violence and call for law and order 
when I have seen them go through non- 
record votes time and again and vote for 
amendments which would strike down ade- 
quate gun control laws.” 

It's the old story of deploring a bad condi- 
tion but not having the fortitude to really 
do anything about it. 

[From Newsday, July 26, 1968] 
THE Gun CONTROL BILL 


The House of Representatives, after a long 
legislative struggle, has passed a gun control 
bill that is a far cry from the strong meas- 
ure needed in America today. But, on bal- 
ance, the bill represents, at least, one more 
step toward sanity in the domestic arms 
race. 

The House action shows how effective an 
aroused public opinion can be in influencing 
the Congress. A year ago, this admittedly 
weak bill would not have passed. For years, 
any measure involving federal curbs on fire- 
arms has been the target of vigorous and 
successful opposition from sportsmen and 
members of the National Rifle Association. 

This year, it was only the public outcry 
that arose after the assassinations of the Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and Sen. Robert 
Kennedy that pressed the Congress into ac- 
tion. The new House bill includes a ban on 
the interstate mail-order sale of rifles and 
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shotguns. A similar bill has been approved 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee. When 
the Senate returns from its recess for the 
national political conventions, it should lose 
no time in approving the bill. 

To their credit, Long Island’s five con- 
gressmen voted for the House bill. They also 
voted against the amendment that exempts 
long-gun ammunition from the mail-order 
ban and in favor of amendments to 
strengthen the bill, 

Two important gun control regulations 
were not included in the House bill. These 
called for federal registration of all firearms 
and federal rules making state licensing of 
gun owners mandatory. Effective gun control 
will not become a reality in the U.S. until 
the Congress passes a bill containing these 
provisions. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-Brooklyn), floor 
leader for the House bill, has not given up 
the fight. He plans to hold hearings in his 
House Judiciary Committee on these two 
provisions in September. The public pres- 
sure for effective gun control should not 
be relaxed until these measures are written 
into federal law. Even this modest bill would 
not have been possible had the Congress not 
been flooded in recent weeks with more than 
1,000,000 pieces of mail demanding stricter 
gun laws. 

While the prohibition of mail-order sales 
of long-guns is the strongest part of the bill 
passed by the House, there are other worth- 
while portions that will help curb the abuse 
of firearms. The bill requires mandatory 
prison terms for those convicted of commit- 
ting federal felonies while using a gun. It 
prohibits the sale of guns to fugitives, fel- 
ons, persons under indictment, narcotics 
users and mental defectives, and it requires 
the licensing of dealers in firearms and am- 
munition. 

This House action is encouraging. Joint 
action by the Senate will be one more step 
toward stricter controls over guns. Tougher 
legislation should be forthcoming. We hope 
no new instances or murder or assassination 
will be needed to prod Congress into action. 

[From the Ithaca (N.Y.) Journal, 
July 26, 1968] 
A CASE FOR GUN CONTROLS 


If someone really wants to do you in, he 
will, whether or not he can lay his hands 
on a gun, 

This statement, frequently expressed these 
days because of the debate over gun control 
laws, is plausible enough. If someone really 
wants to do you in, he'll find a way. 

A look at actual homicide statistics, how- 
ever, indicates that a substantial percentage 
of homicides result from attacks that were 
not made with the single-minded intent to 
kill. 
Franklin E. Zimring, assistant professor of 
law at the University of Chicago, studied 
more than 1,400 homicides and 22,000 as- 
saults recorded during 1965, 1966, and 1967 
by the Chicago Police Department. His find- 
ings show that: 

No less than 78 percent of all killings, as 
classified by the police, resulted from quar- 
rels based on domestic problems, liquor, 
sex, etc. 

The gun and the knife were interchange- 
able weapons for persons who resorted to 
violence to settle personal arguments. 

Some 70 per cent of all gun homicides 
resulted from a single wound, although a 
“single-minded intent to kill” should 
prompt the attacker to insure his result by 
multiple wounding. 

Knife attacks resulted in more multiple 
woundings than gun attacks, yet there were 
five times as many killings by gun as by 
knife. 

Prof. Zimring thus concludes that the 
elimination of guns would reduce the num- 
ber of homicides. 

Perhaps we can never solve the problem 
of interpersonal violence. But perhaps we 
can make it a little less deadly? 
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{From the Denver (Colo.) Post, July 26, 1968] 
ConGress DEAF TO GUN CONTROL CLAMOR 


At times Congress reminds us of the old 
man who seemed to be conveniently deaf 
to all unpleasant conversations but never 
failed to hear an invitation to have a drink, 
even if uttered in a whisper at a distance of 
30 feet. 

Assassinations, growing rates of other 
armed crimes and a rising din of gunfire in 
racially troubled areas have built up an 
unprecedented demand throughout the 
country for effective curbs on firearms and 
ammunition. 

Indicative of that demand was a Harris 
Poll of a month ago which showed 81 per 
cent of the American people favor a law 
which would require the registration of all 


This being an election year in which con- 
gressmen are supposed to have their ears to 
the ground, one might expect that popular 
sentiment as strong as that might find its 
way into appropriate legislation. 

Instead, both the House and the Senate 
have now shown they probably won’t pass 
anything but a watered-down weapons con- 
trol bill at this session. Yet, the House, while 
unmoved by public opinion, was quick to 
hear and respond to the desire of the Nation- 
al Rifle Association, the chief lobbyist against 
gun registration, for the continued use of 
free government guns and ammunition for 
its target practice clubs. 

Numerically the NRA is but a whisper as 
compared with the millions of citizens who 
desire adequate gun regulations yet its in- 
fluence is so great on Capitol Hill that Rep. 
Emanuel Celler, D-N.Y., chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, believes it 
should be investigated as an “insidious” 
force. 

We believe he may have something there. 

About all the country is likely to get in 
the form of firearms control this year is a 
ban on the mail-order sale of guns and a ban 
on mail-order sale of ammunition for hand- 
guns. It would be a delusion to hope that 
such a mild enactment would really accom- 
plish much. 

Gun ownership in this country is increas- 
ing at a frightening rate. Last year more 
than 4½ million guns were sold, an increase 
of 132 percent over the number sold as re- 
cently as 1963. 

Every day in this country more than 50 
persons die of gunshots. In 1967 there were 
7,700 gun homicides, 11,000 gunshot suicides 
and 2,800 accidental gunshot deaths. 

In addition to those who were Killed, 100,- 
000 persons were injured with guns. 

Victims of armed robberies and aggravat- 
ed assaults with firearms totaled 126,000 last 
year. 

Since 1900, 800,000 Americans have lost 
their lives through homicides, suicides and 
accidents and that is more lives than have 
been expended in all the wars in our history. 

The statistics will grow even more appall- 
ing under the proposals Congress now ap- 
pears to favor. As a minimum a gun regis- 
tration law should be enacted. Until it is, fire- 
arms control must be considered a major 
item in the nation’s unfinished business. 

From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
July 26, 1968] 
A Weak Gun BILL 

The firearms control bill approved by 
the House represents only the slightest ad- 
vance toward a civilized concept of the prop- 
er uses and regulations for guns. 

A month and a half ago, after the as- 
sassination of Senator Robert Kennedy, Con- 
gress was nearly swamped by spontaneous 
appeals for serious gun controls. Since then 
the well-organized National Rifle Associa- 
tion has counterattacked so successfully that 
it seems to have recaptured the House. 

Thus the House added rifles and shotguns 
to the handguns whose mail order sales were 
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prohibited a month ago. This is progress of 
a sort, in view of the historic vacuum of any 
kind of general gun regulations. But it is not 
a serious effort to restrict the widespread 
availability of weapons, or to discourage their 
misuse by making guns traceable through 
registration and licensing of their owners. 

In fact, the House voted overwhelmingly 
against any such thing. It went further. It 
happily swallowed a proposal by an NRA 
member to exclude from its bill the National 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice, a civil- 
ian-military group allied with the NRA. Rep- 
resentative Celler of New York observed that 
this would exempt the NRA from the mail- 
order ban, and he correctly termed the 
amendment “dreadful.” 

The House acted just after an eruption of 
violence in Cleveland that left 10 dead, il- 
lustrating again how easy it is for individuals 
to collect semi-automatic weapons and to 
build private armories, without even identi- 
fication. Registration and licensing are re- 
quired to permit such identification, and we 
think the Senate should adopt these meas- 
ures, as President Johnson has urged. 

It makes no sense to contend, as the NRA 
does, that registration would not reduce the 
firearms toll. Americans are dying from gun- 
fire at the rate of one every half-hour, the 
Justice Department says. No other Western 
nation comes close to that tragic record, 
and it is hardly coincidental that no other 
Western nation is so lacking in gun controls. 

Evidently the House bought the myth that 
gums are nearly sacred to Americans. Even 
those who prize weapons so much ought to 
be willing to register their ownership. But 
the record of gunfire in this country has 
become more and more profane. How much 
more will it take to persuade Congress to 
do something meaningful about it? 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 24, 1968] 


DEATH MARCHES ON 


The United States Senate, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the world’s greatest deliberative 
body, has been deliberating for quite some 
time now on legislative proposals designed to 
reduce the slaughter of Americans by gun- 
fire. The original Dodd bill which sought no 
more than to end the mail order traffic in 
firearms was introđuced not long after the 
assassination of President John F. Kennedy 
about four and a half years ago; but the 
Senate has not yét made up its mind wheth- 
er to forbid shipment in interstate traffic of 
carbines like the one used in that assassina- 
tion. The Tydings bill aimed at the registra- 
tion of guns and the licensing of gun own- 
ers was introduced about six weeks ago not 
long after the assassination of Senator Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy. And the Administration bill, 
similar in purpose, was introduced about a 
month ago. But the Senate has not yet made 
up its mind about either of them. 

It is not as though a cease-fire had been ar- 
ranged during all this deliberation. The kill- 
ing goes right on while the Senate delib- 
erates. According to figures recently released 
by the Department of Justice, it goes on at 
the rate of one death by gunfire—here in the 
United States—every half hour. 

After a while, it adds up, you know. We 
calculate that since the introduction of the 
Tydings bill about 2100 Americans have lost 
their lives—by homicide, by suicide, by ac- 
cident—because guns were put in criminal 
or irresponsible hands. Congress can do some- 
thing about this; it can cut down the loss of 
life. We don’t want the Senate to act hastily, 
of course—or in any sort of emotion or panic 
or hysteria. But we do think some sense of 
emergency might be in order. 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, July 26, 
1968} 


A FALTERING STEP ON GUNS 


Congress has finally begun to move toward 
enactment of a bill to curb somewhat a na- 
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tional traffic in firearms that continues to 
produce tragedy and shock almost daily. 

While the bill was being debated in the 
House of Representatives, and opposed by 
some of those crying loudest for law and 
order, black militants in Cleveland were able 
to open fire on police with military rifles, 
carbines and a machinegun. 

In Tennessee, federal authorities have been 
able to turn up only three of 100 “Spitfire” 
45 caliber rifles sold here by mail. The weap- 
ons can be turned into submachine guns 
with a little tinkering. The public can only 
hope the other 97 are controlled by sane 
minds. 

The gun control bill passed by the House 
may end some of this traffic, but enough 
loopholes have been punched in the legisla- 
tion to make it questionable. 

By overwhelming votes, the House rejected 
President Johnson’s proposals for registration 
of guns or the licensing of gun owners. The 
key provision left prohibits mail order sales 
of rifles, shotguns and handgun ammunition. 
An earlier bill outlawed mail sales of hand- 


One of the exemptions provides, appar- 
ently, that anyone who styles himself a col- 
lector of relics and curios can continue to 
order guns through the mail. In addition, 
anyone can continue to order shotgun and 
rifle ammunition by mail. 

A Senate committee has cleared a similar 
bill, which is now headed for a vote on the 
floor. The Senate seems somewhat more in 
favor of stronger controls and may be able 
to kill some of the House amendments. But 
the National Rifle Association again has its 
followers in full cry, and the bill may end 
up simply prohibiting some people from or- 
dering guns through the post office. Or it 
could end up in a cubbyhole. 

There is clearly room for state action in 
the field. But the nation’s governors, meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, left little hope of that as 
they passed a noncommittal resolution on 
the subject. And one problem in a good many 
states, including Tennessee, is that existing 
laws are not enforced. 

While congressional action may be a falter- 
ing step forward, the reality remains that 
the deranged and the criminal still have wide 
avenues open to the gun market. 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 

July 25, 1968] 
FIREARMS AND VIOLENT CRIME 


Considerable off-target criticism is being 
fired at the firearms control law now pending 
in Congress. Critics assert that of 3,243,370 
serious crimes committed in the United 
States in 1966, only 3.4 per cent involved 
firearms. However, most of these crimes were 
burglaries, larcenies and auto thefts. Fire- 
arms were used in 59.3 per cent of the 10,920 
homicides, 18.8 per cent of the 231,000 ag- 
gravated assaults and 38.9 per cent of the 
153,420 robberies. 

Criticism also is peppered at a comparison 
made by Senator Joseph Tydings (Dem., 
Md.) between states with strong and weak 
gun control laws. The states with strong 
laws had lower homicide rates committed by 
guns and lower overall murder rates. The 
critics say other states could be chosen to 
blur this conclusion, 

We believe a comparison of state gun laws 
and state crime rates supports the Tydings 
conclusion. The FBI statistical summary for 
1966 shows the South had 8.9 homicides per 
100,000 population, compared with a U.S. fig- 
ure of 5.6, a rate for the Northeast of 3.6, 
North Central, 4.4; and West, 4.3. The South- 
ern States generally have weak gun laws 
which are casually enforced. 

There are states, such as Iowa, with rela- 
tively weak firearms laws which still have 
low homicide rates. Iowa's rate, for instance, 
is 1.6 per 100,000—one of the lowest in the 
nation, But this merely shows that gun laws 
aren’t the sole determiner of a state’s homi- 
cide rate. 
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FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, interpreting 
these data, said: “The easy accessibility of 
firearms and the lethal nature of the gun 
are clearly apparent in these murder figures.” 
He explained one of the reasons for this: 
“When assaults by type of weapon are ex- 
amined, a gun proves seven times more deadly 
than all other weapons combined.” 

No one argues that firm gun controls will 
eliminate all gun crimes. Other factors are 
involyed—poverty, population density, the 
level of law enforcement and public atti- 
tudes. 

What we do argue is that one important 
factor in the level of gun violence is the laws 
which affect the ease with which criminals 
and unstable persons can obtain guns. 

In addition, gun registration and control 
give law enforcement officers a valuable addi- 
tional weapon against crime. Former New 
York Police Commissioner Michael J. Mur- 
phy has pointed to the simple fact that we 
are able to make arrests for the illegal pos- 
session of pistols and revolvers before the 
Possessor has had the opportunity to com- 
mit a crime of violence. . We have been 
able to prevent many crimes of violence by 
such arrests.” 


[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, 
July 18, 1968] 


GUN SPEAKS ANEW FOR ITs CONTROL 


Vicious wholesale killers with guns con- 
tinue to make monkeys out of the National 
Rifle Association and its agitated lobby 
against sane gun-control laws. 

The latest incident occurred in the Bronx 
borough of New York City where a man with 
a completely automated gun senselessly 
killed three persons and wounded a fourth. 

This wanton slaying took place just a week 
after another maniacal gunman in New York 
City’s Central Park killed a young woman 
and injured three men. It was that burst of 
gunfire which led President Lyndon B. John- 
son to renew his plea to Congress to pass a 
bill requiring the registration of all guns and 
the licensing of all gun owners. 

As the President said many deaths ago: 

“What in the name of conscience will it 
take to obtain proper gun controls?” 

The NRA may say now that no law could 
have averted this latest tragedy in New York. 
That has been its answer to almost every gun 
murder. 

But why in heaven’s name does the NRA 
object to allowing the nation to find out if 
proper gun-control laws will not have some 
value in checking crime? This gun-flooded 
country repeatedly finds its citizenry killed 
by mad killers and the NRA constantly 
assumes the absurd position that making it 
more difficult for criminals and the sick to 
obtain guns would have no effect in check- 
ing this slaughter. 

Over and over again the NRA and its dupes 
have parrotted the contention gun control 
will lead to the confiscation of all guns. This 
is one of the NRA’s most inane arguments. 

Has regulation of business led to confisca- 
tion of business? Palpably not. The capitalist 
system has been given a new security by 
regulation. Nor has licensing of dogs led to 
their confiscation. Nor has licensing of mar- 
riage led to the establishment of a huge 
concubinage. 

It is way past time to reject the arguments 
of the NRA and bring gun-control laws 
abreast of the twentieth century. 

[From the New York Times, July 19, 1968] 
Drop THOSE GUNS 


Congress would make a major contribution 
to the health and sanity of the American 
people in this tense, troubled season by en- 
acting a comprehensive gun control law. The 
threat of violence hangs like a heavy pall 
over the nation. The next outbreak could 
come anywhere and at any time from a 
‘political terrorist, a suddenly angered crowd 
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on a street corner, or the quiet man next 
door gone berserk. 

The threat is real and terrifying because 
in the United States the ruthless, the an- 
gry, and the mentally sick find it so easy 
to get their hands on guns. No other ad- 
vanced industrial society in the rest of the 
world permits such easy access to deadly 
weapons. Americans suffer the consequences 
of their laxness. As former Justice Arthur 
Goldberg pointed out yesterday in announc- 
ing the formation of the New York State 
Emergency Committee for Gun Control, an 
American is killed or wounded by gunfire 
an average of every two minutes of every 
day. 

Congress can cut down this carnage. The 
House of Representatives is scheduled to 
vote today on a bill to ban the interstate 
mail order sale or rifles and shotguns, a 
companion measure to the ban enacted earl- 
ier on the interstate sale of pistols and re- 
volvers. This measure is all right so far as it 
goes, but it does not go nearly far enough. 

It is imperative that Congress approve the 
bipartisan amendments sponsored by Rep- 
resentatives McClory of Illinois and Bing- 
ham of New York to require the registration 
of every gun and the licensing of every gun 
owner with the police. The prattle about 
“hardships” for sportsmen is silly. Gun regis- 
tration would be no more of a hardship than 
it is walking to the post office to buy stamps 
or applying to the State Department for a 
passport. 

Let no Congressman think that he will 
have done his duty by voting for a mail 
order ban on rifles and shotguns. This issue 
is not going to go away until registration 
and licensing are required by law. 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
July 16, 1968] 
Facts on Gun CONTROL 


Opponents of gun control legislation con- 
tinue to repeat by vote the assertion that 
licensing and registration of firearms would 
not lessen violence. To our knowledge, they 
have presented no evidence supporting this 
view. 

The opposite conclusion—that gun con- 
trols would limit violence—does have ample 
supporting documentation. Senator Joseph 
Tydings (Dem., Md.), the sponsor, of a stiff 
firearms control bill, cites some of this evi- 
dence in the Congressional Record. 

He compares the percentage of murders 
committed with guns and the homicide rates 
of states with relatively strong gun laws and 
those with weak laws or none. The study 
covers the four years, 1962-66. 
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Since 1960, firearms have been the weapons 
used in 322 (96 per cent) of 335 murders of 
police officers. Some 53 officers were killed in 
the northeastern states, 60 in western states, 
71 in north central states and 151 in southern 
states. The northeast has the most stringent 
gun control laws, The weakest laws are in 
southern states. 
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During the three years, 1964-1966, assaults 
with a gun increased 36 per cent. Guns were 
used in 11.7 per cent of the aggravated as- 
saults committed in northeastern states, 18.5 
per cent in western states, 19.2 per cent in 
north central states, and 23.5 per cent in 
southern states. 

The evidence is even more overwhelming 
when the U.S. experience is compared with 
that of other industrialized countries. 

Britain has rigid gun controls, including 
the requiring of a certificate from local police 
before a long gun can be purchased. In a 
recent three-year period in England and 
Wales, 400,000 criminals were arrested and 
only 150 were carrying guns. Guns are used 
in only 10 per cent of the homicides in Eng- 
land; 60 per cent in the U.S. The annual 
gun homicide rate in the U.S. is 2.7 per 
100,000; in England it is 0.05. 

The gun murder rate in the United States 
is five times the rate of Australia, 10 times 
the rate of Belgium, five times the rate of 
Canada, 20 times the rate of Denmark, 54 
times the rate of Great Britain, 23 times the 
rate of the German Federal Republic, 67 
times the rate of Japan and 90 times the 
rate of the Netherlands. All these nations 
have firearms control laws. 

Those who say there is no evidence that 
gun control legislation would lessen violence 
are unwilling to look at the evidence. Their 
minds are made up. They don’t want to be 
confused by the facts. 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


The Izaak Walton League, an or; 
tion of sportsmen with more than 10,000 Iowa 
members, the largest membership of any 
state, in its annual convention in Denver last 
week, passed a resolution repeating its stub- 
born opposition to “any effort to require the 
general registration of firearms.” 

The League said it would support efforts 
to prevent gun possession by felons and 
mentally incompetent persons, and it ad- 
vocated state laws establishing penalties for 
use of firearms in commission of a crime, But 
registration, most police authorities agree, is 
essential to such purposes, 

Wildlife protective organizations receive 
a share of federal excise taxes on guns and 
ammunition and state hunting license fees 
for their conservation work. This may in- 
fluence the League in its anti-gun-control 
posture, but it should not. Even the noble 
cause of conservation, in support of which 
we take a backseat to nobody, does not justify 
promoting the unlimited sale of guns and 
ammunition. Besides, earmarked taxes and 
license fees are not the only or the best way 
to finance conservation. 

The main argument of the League, how- 
ever, has been to parrot the mischievous 
claim of the National Rifle Association which 
misinterprets the constitutional “right to 
bear arms.” 

We have often expressed our admiration 
for the conservation activities of the Izaak 
Walton League. But we find its blind resist- 
ance to gun control contrary to the public 
interest. It is also contrary to the special 
interest of sportsmen, who have the most to 
gain from the responsible regulation of fire- 
arms and the most to lose from public anger 
at groups which resist the overwhelming 
public demand for firearms control. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Sunday Bulle- 
tin, July 28, 1968] 
SHOT FULL or HOLES 

When Rep. Emanuel Celler, chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, threw in the 
towel early this month on gun registration 
in order to preserve the ban on mail order 
guns, the assumption was that at least this 
provision would come through strong. 

It is a doleful commentary on Congress 
that this expectation now seems unlikely to 
be realized. And the nation’s governors, meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, contributed little in the 
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way of support by passing a resolution call- 
ing only for “appropriate legislation within 
each state.” 

The primary responsibility, however, rests 
with Congress and the House and the Senate 
Judiciary Committee have now approved 
bills dealing with mail order rifles, shotguns 
and ammunition but with major weaknesses 
in them. 

Both bills, for instance, have been amended 
to allow anyone registering as a collector, 
through purchase of a $10 license, to buy and 
sell guns by mail across state lines. The Sen- 
ate committee bill grants the same privilege 
at the same price for “dealers” to buy guns 
by the lot. 

Both bills also make an exception in their 
bans on interstate sales of ammunition for 
shotgun and rifle ammunition, And the 
House bill even adds a loophole for .22 cali- 
ber rimfire pistol bullets—the kind that 
killed Sen. Robert Kennedy. 

It is little wonder that the gun lobby feels 
it “can live” with the bills. But it makes all 
the more telling the comment of Rep. Vanik 
of Ohio who said: 

“I am sick and tired of hearing some of 
my colleagues deplore violence and call for 
law and order when I have seen them go 
through teller (monrecord) votes time and 
again and vote for amendments which would 
strike down adequate gun control laws.” 

The mail-order sale of handguns—pistols 
and revolvyers—was restricted in an omnibus 
crimes act enacted earlier by Congress and 
signed by President Johnson. Thus, there 
has been congressional action to halt the 
open and easy flow of weapons. 

But surveys show that the American peo- 
ple wanted more than such restrictions. New 
Jersey's Senator Case reported that he alone 
received 80,000 communications, most of 
them demanding far stiffer controls, 

Final action on the legislation has been 
put off by the Senate until September. It 
may be that the Senate will be more respon- 
sive to the pleas of the general public. But, 
as Attorney General Clark said, those against 
ee gun controls have been the more 
vocal. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) News American, 
July 25, 1968] 
A Hoopium’s Gun 


Eighteen-year-old James O. Severe went to 
work this summer at a Baltimore County 
service station in order to earn money for 
his tuition at Loyola College next September. 

Now young Severe is dead. He died at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, never regaining conscious- 
ness after receiving a holdup man’s bullet 
in the head. 

So a promising youngster has been cut 
down by a hoodlum's gun once again—a 
tragic, wasteful loss of life. 

We wonder how many such killings we 
must endure before our political leaders at 
the state and national level are impelled to 
take simple, elementary precautions against 
this type of gunplay and institute stringent 
controls on the sale and possession of 
firearms, 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, July 
5, ] 
As SHOTS Rane OUT In CLEVELAND 


The new outbreak of racial disorder in 
Cleveland, which began with a group of 
Negroes armed with carbines and automatic 
‘weapons opening fire on a police cruiser, con- 
veys on its face a sinister impression of 
planned violence. 

This is heightened by the statement of 
Mayor Carl B. Stokes that “a definable 
group” is involved and by statements police 
attributed to a black nationalist leader 
arrested. 

If planned, this outbreak would further 
stress the irreconcilable nature, the destruc- 
tive and anarchistic bent of extremist ele- 
ments, as hostile to Negroes in positions of 
political authority as to whites. It was not a 
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white mayor, but the first Negro to be elected 
mayor of a major U.S. city, who reluctantly 
was forced to agree that the early presence of 
National Guardsmen, later withdrawn, was 
required in the violence-torn area. 

And it was as a responsible official that 
Mayor Stokes addressed the citizens of Cleve- 
land, sought their cooperation “to bring this 
terrible night to an end,” and declared firmly 
that he did not intend to permit “this kind 
of lawlessness and violence to go unchecked 
in this community.” 

Responsible and determined official action 
at all levels of government in America is 
needed to cope with the violence that blights 
our society, whoever is involved in it, and 
especially when it is made more deadly by 
the use of firearms in fanatic, criminal, and 
irresponsible hands. 

But as gunfire rang out on Cleveland’s 
streets, the U.S. House of Representatives, 
responsive to the gun lobby, was shooting 
down efforts at tough control legislation. 


[From the Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune, July 
22, 1968] 
House Gun “CONTROL” Is No SOLUTION 


Congress is still toying with effective gun 
control legislation. The House, in its latest 
fioor action on the subject, sliced registra- 
tion away from a pending bill, then threw 
out a crumb in the form of mandatory Jail 
terms for federal crimes committed with fire- 
arms. This indifference to nationwide sup- 
port of more gun control should not be al- 
lowed to prevail. 

While public opinion polls and prominent 
spokesmen for long established humanitar- 
lan causes unanimously favor strong laws to 
curb promiscuous gun-handling, congres- 
sional reaction has been argumentative and 
half-hearted. 

Until the latest control efforts, aroused by 
the assassination of Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, Congress this year did no more than 
ban mail order sales of guns, far less than 
requested by the Johnson Administration, 

But while the murder of another public 
leader focused new attention on widespread 
misuse of firearms in the United States and 
prompted reintroduction of control propos- 
als, results so far have been inadequate. 

Federal gun registration would have stand- 
ardized countrywide procedures for obtain- 
ing and keeping dangerous weapons. It would 
have replaced the varying and often non- 
existent state laws and increased law offi- 
cers’ ability to keep guns away from people 
who should not own them. It would not elim- 
inate crimes committed with guns, but it 
would be a big stride in the right direction. 

By defeating registration, the House has 
again turned a deaf ear on the message of 
rising violence. Making federal felonies com- 
mitted while armed punishable by a manda- 
tory prison sentence is not an advance, It is 
a hollow grandstand play. Federal felonies 
are relatively few and the number perpe- 
trated with gums annually is only a few 
thousand. State felonies involving guns total 
about one million cases a year. 

The basic issue is keeping firearms away 
from unstable, immature, unreliable or un- 
trained persons. A better screening device is 
necessary. The House has unwisely ruled 
against federal registration as part of the 
screening procedure. And it did so by such a 
margin as to discourage Senate action to 
restore registration. 

Still before the House are provisions for 
banning rifle, shotgun and ammunition sales 
by mail order. These restrictions have eyen 
more public support than registration, and 
only an attitude bordering on arrogant de- 
fiance would lead congressmen to vote no 
once again. 

If senseless gunshot killings and property 
destruction caused daily by deranged and 
irresponsible people is to be curtailed, elected 
leaders must respond with the kind of pro- 
tective legislation that is obviously needed. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 22, 
1968] 


GuN REGISTRATION 


Registration of firearms is the indispen- 
sable device for imposing responsibility on 
the possessors of these lethal weapons. Since 
the House of Representatives on Friday re- 
jected this device, there is now no more than 
a faint hope the Senate will adopt it before 
the close of the 90th Congress and make its 
wisdom prevail when the gun control bill 
goes to conference. Yet the case for regis- 
tration is a compelling one and, as the Gallup 
poll has demonstrated in repeated samplings 
of the American public, four out of five citi- 
zens see it as a protection of their safety, 
not as a limitation of their liberty. 

Registration would impose a hardship only 
on persons with a record of criminal con- 
viction, of mental illness, of drug addiction 
or of alcoholism. It would mean that such 
persons would find it very difficult—in a 
violation of law subject to severe penalty— 
to purchase or possess firearms. Is that bad? 
It would mean that no one could lawfully 
sell or give a firearm to such persons. Does 
that seem unreasonable? 

A system of compulsory Federal registra- 
tion of all firearms would mean, as Attorney 
General Clark told a Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee not long ago, that “authorities in 
every part of the country would be able to 
trace the ownership of a registered gun in a 
matter of seconds.” Thus, it would serve as 
an effective means of criminals who 
used guns for the commission of their crimes. 
Moreover, no one could legally purchase am- 
munition for a gun that was not registered. 
This would interfere very seriously with the 
use of guns for criminal purposes. But it 
would not interfere in any way with the use 
of guns for hunting or target shooting by 
responsible, law-abiding citizens who regis- 
tered them in the same simple, straight- 
forward way they register their automobiles 
or their dogs. 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, 
who comes from the wide open spaces of 
Montana where hunting is an almost uni- 
versal pastime, felt impelled some time ago 
in his own reflective, conscientious, way to 
express support for a national firearms regis- 
tration law. A tragic incident led Sen. Mans- 
field to this decision, unpopular no doubt 
with many of his constituents—the fatal 
shooting here in the District of Columbia 
of a young Marine from Montana. Sen, Mans- 
field’s preference for the Tydings bill over 
the Administration bill is a principled one. 
The Tydings bill would impose Federal regis- 
tration only after the states themselves were 
afforded an opportunity to require firearms 
registration. For our own part, we have a 
preference for the direct Federal control as 
more likely to prove effective. But by one 
route or the other, control over firearms must 
be achieved—for the public safety and in 
conformity with the popular will. 


PEOPLE ARE INDIVIDUALS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], who is neces- 
sarily absent today, I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement by him and a 
speech delivered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] to the American 
Advertising Federation be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HANSEN 

Oregon’s distinguished junior Senator, 
Marx O. HATFIELD, presented an important 
address recently to the American Advertising 
Federation meeting in Portland, Oreg. 

His speech spelled out the opportunity and 
challenge that is ours to help people as indi- 
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viduals—and to recognize people’s needs as 

fellow human beings—rather than always to 

view them as part of some impersonal group. 

The observations Senator Harrmro made 
in the speech carry the ring of truth and 
make a strong case for reaching out to others 
as interested individuals in the monumental 
effort which will be ours in the coming dec- 
ade that he refers to as the “social recon- 
struction of our country.” If this cannot be 
accomplished, we will reap a bitter harvest 
for our disinterest and lack of courage. 

Senator Hatrietp’s thoughts make a great 
deal of sense; I commend the speech to 
Senators and to others who are concerned 
about the needs and the identity of our 
people: 

“ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARK O. HATFIELD AT THE 
AMERICAN ADVERTISING FEDERATION, PORT- 
LAND, OREG., JULY 8, 1986 
“Several weeks ago, L. W. ‘Bill’ Lane wrote 

me a letter outlining what he hoped I would 
talk about today. He suggested that I ad- 
dress myself to ‘the opportunities and in- 
spirational challenges in the years ahead for 
responsible businesses and their leaders.’ 

“T have decided to narrow my topic some- 
what. I have decided not to talk to you as 
businessmen and leaders. These are labels 
that only identify you as a group, that de- 
scribe your professional circumstances, In- 
stead, I want to go beyond the labels and 
talk to you as people, as men and women 
of unusual talent. 

“This business of labels is frankly dan- 
gerous. The moment you apply one to another 
human being and regard him as merely be- 
longing to a larger group you have deper- 
sonalized him. You no longer address your- 
self to his characteristics and needs as an 
individual but to the very broad character- 
istics and needs of the group you have placed 
him in. Communication and empathy are 
often choked off in the process and, as they 
are, suspicion and hostility are heightened. 

“We have seen this cycle in operation in 
several areas of our national life. The more 
we have underscored the differences between 
poor and rich, between black and white, be- 
tween those over thirty and under thirty; 
and the more we have polarized Americans 
into opposing groups the more difficult it has 
become to communicate with each other. 
Each side addresses the other on the basis 
of its own illusory stereotypes. The inevita- 
ble misunderstandings breed greater tension 
and hostility. 

“If we are to ease the disparity between 
rich and poor, if we are to unite black and 
white Americans, if we are to reconcile the 
young and old we are going to have to dis- 
card these labels. We are going to have to 
start helping people as individuals with indi- 
vidual problems rather than as identical 
members of some sociological group. 

“The poor, black, and young have been 
trying to tell us this. A very popular but- 
ton among students today is one that reads: 
‘I am a person, Please do not fold, staple, or 
multilate.’ During the garbage strike demon- 
strations in Memphis earlier this year, hun- 
dreds of black workers carried placards read- 
ing simply: ‘I am a man.’ Negroes are people 
first and black second. The economically 
deprived are people first and poor sec- 
ond, Students are individuals first and young 
second. If we want to help these currently 
alienated people we must remember this. 
When our assistance to another person is 
motivated by our different colored skins or 
different level of affluence, we are patronizing 
him. We are acting out of pity for his cir- 
cumstances rather than out of compassion 
for his needs as a fellow human being. 

“Government programs very often fall 
short of their objectives because they are 
designed to meet the characteristics of groups 
rather than the needs of people. Government 
bureaucrats tend to think in terms of pro- 
grams, and projects, and appropriations, and 
philosophies and policies, and not in terms in 
of people. Social programs are not geared to 
meet the needs of individuals but the de- 
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mands of society as a whole. The current 
welfare system is a good example. Our hodge- 
podge of welfare programs were not designed 
to make the recipient independent and eco- 
nomically productive but were basically de- 
signed to maintain this person at the least 
expense to the taxpayers. Mitchell Ginsberg, 
Commissioner of New York City Social Serv- 
ices Department, has observed that the cur- 
rent welfare system ‘is designed to save 
money rather than people and the tragedy 
is that it does neither.’ Thus we have a sys- 
tem that perpetrates poverty rather than 
eliminating it; that fails to help the individ- 
ual improve his circumstances but instead 
subsidizes his circumstances. 

“At their best, the majority of govern- 
ment programs only affect the individual 
indirectly. There are, of course, ways in which 
federal money can be used to improve slum 
housing, public schools and job opportuni- 
ties but just changing the environment is 
not the final answer. We need to reach people 
directly, to restore their self confidence and 
pride as well as their homes; we need to train 
them how to work as well as provide them 
with jobs. This requires personal interaction 
and a concern for people as individuals and 
not merely as members of some neighborhood 
project. 

“I want to tell you about some young peo- 
ple who reached the conclusion that federal 
programs and institutional answers were not 
sufficient. A mumber of young college stu- 
dents work in my Senate office as interns, 
largely on a volunteer basis. They do every- 
thing from helping with the mail to running 
the mimeograph machine. These young peo- 
ple met informally every Wednesday eve- 
ning after work with several of my regular 
staff members trying to come to grips with 
the urban crisis and problems of the poor. 
They hoped to develop a federal program 
that would help in resolving these problems. 
After many frustrating weeks they con- 
cluded that governmental action could not 
go far enough, that such programs were too 
impersonal and largely incapable of reach- 
ing the individual people caught in the 
vicious circle of poverty. The Wednesday 
night meetings quickly changed their focus 
as the interns decided that if they really 
wanted to do something to help they would 
have to become personally involved. It wasn’t 
long before they had decided on a plan. They 
contacted a Vista worker they knew and 
asked him if he could round up a dozen 
young men who needed summer jobs from 
the slum area where he worked. Then the in- 
terns went out in teams to one of the 
wealthier suburban areas. They went from 
door to door asking homeowners if they 
would be willing to hire the negro youths to 
do yard work on a regular basis. After sev- 
eral evenings of canvassing, they had enough 
jobs lined up to keep the boys employed dur- 
ing most of the summer. But the boys are 
receiving much more from this program than 
spending money. Many of the homeowners 
have made a sincere effort to reach these 
ghetto youths and establish a personal rap- 
port with them outside the employer-em- 
ployee relationship. So far the program has 
worked extremely well. And while the proj- 
ect has only reached a few ghetto youths, it 
is hoped that next summer they will have 
the know-how and self confidence to set the 
program up for themselves and to help or- 
ganize their friends. 

“T must frankly admit that my contribu- 
tion to this effort was solely in the form of 
advice and encouragement. The interns de- 
veloped the idea and did all of the work and 
I am very, very proud of them. 

“I think what they have done should be 
instructive to the rest of us. First, these 
young people had very little more to work 
with than their enthusiasm. They had no 
financial resources to offer, no specialized 
skills, no reservoir of acquaintances that they 
could contact for help. They had nothing 
going for them but their determination. 

“Second, they recognized that limitations 
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of governmental and institutional action. 
They realized that the poor are not a face- 
less mass that could be dealt with in the 
collective but many individual people that 
needed help on an individual basis. 

“Unfortunately, this realization runs con- 
trary to the trend of our society during the 
last thiry years. Since the days of the New 
Deal we have looked increasingly to govern- 
ment and in institutions to assure the wel- 
fare of our citizens. To a greater and greater 
extent we have believed that our responsi- 
bilities to society and our fellow man were 
met by paying taxes, supporting expanded 
social programs, and making a yearly con- 
tribution to the United Fund. We have done 
a very neat job of institutionalizing com- 
passion. 

“The extent of this trend has been vividly 
brought home to me. I recently learned of an 
instance where a permanently bedridden 
woman needed assistance for about one hour 
a day to enable her to bathe and change the 
bandages on her foot. Twenty-five of this 
woman's friends and neighbors wrote to their 
representative in Congress describing what 
@ wonderful woman she was. They asked if 
there wasn’t a Federal program available to 
help her pay for someone to come in that 
one hour a day. It isn’t hard for me to re- 
member back to a time when almost every- 
one in the community would have gladly 
spent an hour every few weeks to make their 
neighbors life a Httle easier. They would 
have been shocked at the suggestion that 
they turn to government to find someone to 
look after their friend. 

“We must restore to our society a greater 
sense of personal responsibility for the well- 
being of others. ‘I am my brother’s keeper’ 
is not just a rather passé religious dictum. 
This philosophy is the cement that binds 
individual men into a society—much as 
mortar holds bricks together to form a 
building. 

“T want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the advertising industry for two cam- 
paigns I am aware of that attempt to 
awaken the American people to their in- 
dividual responsibility for the welfare of 
others. Many of you no doubt know of the 
campaign being conducted in New York City 
this summer. Young & Rubicam is the volun- 
teer agency working with Mayor Lindsay’s 
office in an effort to involve the affluent sub- 
urbs in the problems of the ghetto. The ap- 
peal will appear in all media. I was very im- 
pressed with the New York Times descrip- 
tion of one hard-hitting t. v. spot. (It) opens 
with a simple printed message. “Send your 
kid to a ghetto for the summer.” Then 
Negro actor Lincoln Kilpatrick appears with 
Harlem youngsters playing in a Harlem gut- 
ter behind him. “There are all kinds of facili- 
tles here,” he says as if he were a camp 
director making a pitch. The pools, he points 
out on his tour, are the gutters when the 
hydrants are open. The ball fields are the 
teeming streets. And field trips, picnics, and 
nature studies are held in trash-strewn lots. 
Even when the busy day is over, he says, the 
kid has plenty of company—three or four 
to a bed. “You don’t want your kids to play 
here this summer?“ he asks. “Then don’t 
expect ours to,“ he adds stingingly. On the 
screen flashes, Give jobs. Give money. Give 
a damn.“ 

“ ‘Give a damn’ is the message broadcast 
to the New York City suburbs and the same 
theme is echoed in a national campaign 
conducted by the Advertising Council. This 
$25-million campaign also attempts to per- 
suade Americans to involve themselves in 
urban and racial problems. 

“These efforts are an excellent beginning 
and the focus on middle-class white Ameri- 
cans is appropriate. I have long felt that just 
as we send missionaries into the city’s slums 
we must also send ambassadors into suburbia, 
The gap between the rich and poor, between 
black and white, is not just a matter of 
money and skin color, It is very much a gap 
in human understanding. Each side sees the 
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other in terms of the stereotypes that have 
been applied to it. There is no real communi- 
cation between the two, just growing suspi- 
cion and hostility. It is here that you can 
make a tremendous contribution in recon- 
ciling the black and white societies. You are 
experts in communication. Your prospects of 
survival in the business world very much 
depend on your ability to understand peo- 
ple and appeal to their many instincts and 
motives. We are only now beginning to think 
of using your talents in solving social prob- 
lems and have just begun to recognize the 
promise of social advertising. I would hope 
that you in the advertising field will take 
greater pains to make politicians and public 
figures aware of this potential. 

"I realize I have not outlined for you any 
specific courses of action. To have done so 
would be an exercise in futility, because 
there is no uniformity in your individual 
circumstances or in the conditions of the 
communities you are a part of. Likewise, I 
have not felt that it was necessary to detail 
for you the challenges of the years ahead. 
It is obvious to any aware American that our 
most pressing domestic problems in the 
coming decade will be the social reconstruc- 
tion of our country. I have just a few final 
thoughts on the opportunities that I hope 
you, and all Americans, will seize in helping 
our nation to meet this challenge. 

“I want to emphasize again, that there are 
very definite limitations on what government 
can do to eliminate poverty and ease racial 
tensions. Government can furnish financial 
resources and act as a stimulus to private ac- 
tion but it cannot provide the personal inter- 
action and compassion that is vital to the 
solution of social problems. Private enter- 
prise can undertake a larger role—particu- 
larly in finding more jobs for the unskilled 
and in being willing to give on-the-job train- 
ing. But the greatest burdens will fall on each 
one of us as individuals. And here the oppor- 
tunities to help are unlimited. We all have 
some spare time, some special talents that 
can be shared with others. If all our people 
are to have the privileges that are now large- 
ly enjoyed by the white and the affluent, it 
will require a sincere and lasting commit- 
ment by millions of Americans. We must 
train ourselves to reach out beyond the 
labels we apply to others. Our purpose should 
not be a patronizing effort to help black peo- 
ple or poor people but to help other men 
who share our needs and desires. If our re- 
lationship with those we are trying to help 
cannot be reduced to our common denomi- 
nator as simple human beings, then we will 
never really reach each other. There will be 
no genuine understanding and only the illu- 
sion of communication. Our efforts will 
amount to no more than two shadows groping 
to touch each other as the lights go out.” 


HUMAN RIGHTS: THERE IS STILL 
TIME 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in an- 
other 3 days Congress will adjourn for 
the presidential nominating conventions. 
Regrettably, no action has been taken 
this session on the human rights conven- 
tions, nor is any action likely before the 
upcoming adjournment on August 3. 

But there still is time to act. As a re- 
sult of the ongoing struggle over the Su- 
preme Court nominations, Congress will 
reconvene after Labor Day for an in- 
definite period of time. We will still have 
an opportunity to ratify the conventions 
in the present session of Congress. 

Mr. President, 1968 has not been a par- 
ticularly happy or fruitful year for us. It 
has been a year which has seen two polit- 
ical assassinations—assassinations which 
have deprived the Nation of two of its 
most promising and outstanding young 
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leaders. It has been a year which has 
seen another fearful outbreak of geno- 
cide—a systematic and methodical at- 
tempt to exterminate an entire people. 
We are presently witnessing such an at- 
tempt in Africa, where there is serious 
danger that by standing by much longer 
we may find it too late to do anything 
about it. 

This year has also seen another round 
of race riots in our urban centers, a round 
in the ever-increasing spiral of violence 
for which there is no end in sight. Other 
problems continue to plague us: crime in 
the streets, Vietnam, a discontented stu- 
dent body—the list is seemingly endless. 

Mr. President, it is time for us to turn 
the corner. It is incumbent upon us to 
end this session of Congress on an opti- 
mistic note. We can do so by reaffirming 
our faith in our Founding Fathers, by 
reaffirming that this is a nation dedi- 
cated to the proposition that— 

All men are created equal—endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 


Mr. President, the human rights con- 
ventions are designed to insure that all 
peoples of the world, whatever their na- 
tionality, will not be deprived of these 
unalienable rights. I can think of no bet- 
ter way of ending this year on a note of 
optimism than to ratify these conven- 
tions. There still is time, Mr. President. 


NEEDED: COMMONSENSE 
GUIDELINES 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the distinguished Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. Hansen], who is necessarily 


‘absent today, I ask unanimous consent to 


have printed in the Recor a statement 
by him and an editorial entitled De- 
graded Water,” published in the Casper, 
Wyo., Star-Tribune of July 13, 1968. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HANSEN 


The State of Wyoming and most of the 
other western states have been engaged in a 
long-standing and far-ranging discussion 
with the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration over guidelines regarding water 
pollution. 

That agency, now a part of the Department 
of the Interior, has established rules and 
regulations in this field that we feel are 
totally unrealistic as they relate to our spe- 
cific problems. 

To that end, the Casper, Wyoming, Star- 
Tribune recently published a lead editorial 
dealing with the subject of “Degraded Water” 
which points up in clear terms how the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion’s degradation guidelines are playing hob 
with our State’s plans for industrial develop- 
ment and continued progress, 

The editorial notes: “All of the major 
sources of pollution in Wyoming rivers have 
been eliminated.” 


[From the Casper (Wyo.) Star-Tribune, 
July 13, 1968] 
DEGRADED WATER 

It will come as a surprise to most Wyom- 
ingites to learn that the state law on stream 
pollution does not meet federal standards. 

Wyoming is one of a dozen states which 
have not passed state laws which meet fed- 
eral “guidelines” set forth by Interior Secre- 
tary Stewart Udall. 

Yet this state is among those leading the 
nation in cleaning up its rivers and streams. 
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The North Platte is an example of cleaning 
up pollution and has been cited in na- 
tional publications. Casper refineries spent 
around $2 million in the middle 1950’s to 
keep waste out of the river. All of the major 
sources of pollution in Wyoming rivers have 
been eliminated. 

Most of the rivers in Wyoming had little 
pollution to begin with, compared to over- 
loaded, waste-clogged rivers of the middle 
west and other parts of the country. 

The seeming paradox is found in an arbi- 
trary guideline set up by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which forbids “any degradation” 
whatsoever of waters. 

For example, the North Platte runs crystal 
clear at Saratoga. Yet if water was diverted 
here for irrigation and the runoff returned 
to the North Platte, it would be considered 
“degraded” to some extent because it might 
carry more mineral content from irrigated 
lands. 


You can’t use water for any purpose and 
return it to a stream without some degree of 
“degradation,” it seems. 

Senator Cliff Hansen and the governors of 
most of the western states have objected to 
the strict interpretation of the ‘‘degradation” 
guideline. 

They realize that enforcement of such a 
rule might halt industry in its tracks in 
Wyoming. 

The ruling might have some application in 
populous and heavy industrialized states 
where the cost of clearing up rivers and 
streams is staggering and will take years to 
realize. 

But it makes no sense in a state like Wy- 
oming which is far from realizing its indus- 
trial potential. There should be a more com- 
mon sense guideline which measures stream 
pollution on a scientific basis, such as parts 
per million of foreign particles. 

No river can be perfect in the matter of 
pollution, or we would all be drinking dis- 
tilled water. 

Even rain picks up dust from the atmos- 
phere and is “degraded” as it falls to earth. 


NATIONAL PRESS CLUB ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR GRIFFIN 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, on July 
30, I was in attendance when the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
addressed the National Press Club in 
Washington, D.C., concerning the two 
pending nominations to the Supreme 
Court. 

In a prepared speech, and during the 
question-and-answer period, the Senator 
from Michigan clearly articulated the 
compelling reasons for opposing Senate 
confirmation of the nominations. 

I believe that his outstanding presen- 
tation should be read by all Senators as 
they consider this all-important matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Senator Grirrin’s 
remarks and the transcript of the ques- 
tion-and-answer session be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY U.S. SENATOR ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
NATIONAL Press CLUB, JULY 30, 1968 

President Cromley, distinguished guests, 
and members of the National Press Club, last 
night I had a crazy dream—I'm sure some 
would call it a nightmare: 

Barry Goldwater was President—and he 
was serving out the last months of his Ad- 
ministration, after announcing that he would 
not be a candidate for reelection. 

In my dream, Chief Justice Warren was a 
Republican. There was great concern in high 
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places that the country might be swinging 
toward the Democrats—and that the people 
might elect Hubert Humphrey as the next 
President. 

In order to make sure that Hubert would 
not have an opportunity to name the next 
Chief Justice, President Goldwater hit upon 
a very clever scheme—to create a “vacancy” 
‘on the Supreme Court—which would not 
really be a vacancy. 

In my dream, Mr. Warren tendered his 
resignation—effective at the pleasure of the 
President, President Goldwater did not really 
accept it. He said: “I accept your decision 
to retire, effective only if the person I nomi- 
nate is confirmed by the Senate.” 

Then President Goldwater proceeded to 
name his closest confidant and his constant 
legal adviser, Dean Burch, to the Supreme 
Court. 


It doesn't seem possible, of course, but in 
my dream, Mr. Warren seemed to be threaten- 
ing the Senate and the people by saying he 
would stay on indefinitely if President Gold- 
water didn’t get his way. 

Well, of course, the Democrats were hop- 
ping mad. They raged and fumed, and de- 
plored such a cynical maneuver to deprive 
the people of a rightful voice in determining 
the future of the Supreme Court. 

In this crazy, mixed-up dream the Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate seemed to be 
Lyndon Johnson. He was pointing his finger 
at the Republicans and shouting Shame“ 
“Cronyism at its worst,” and he was saying 
there would be filibuster if necessary to make 
sure the people had time to learn what was 
going on. 

In my dream, Everett Dirksen seemed to 
be leading the Republicans. 

And, in his inimitable fashion, he was 
pointing his finger—and saying: “Lyndon, I 
have never heard arguments so frivolous, 
diaphanous and gossamer...” 

In my dream, the Washington Post and the 
New York Times, of course, sided with the 
Republicans on this issue. After all, they 
wrote in their editorial: The President does 
have power to appoint, ‘Cronies’ have been 
named before. And, besides, Dean Burch does 
have a law degree.” 

I woke up, so I can’t tell you how that 
battle came out. But the nightmare lingers 
on—and that’s why I'm here—grateful for 
the opportunity to appear in this justly- 
famous forum—and to discuss a great issue 
of historic importance and proportions. 

There are some in the country who would 
brush the current controversy aside on the 
ground that it is just petty bickering and 
jockeying for partisan political advantage. 
Those who take such a view are short- 
sighted. 

The issues involved in this struggle reach 
far beyond party lines to the very core of our 
system of government. 

At the outset, let me re-emphasize that 
the junior Senator from Michigan has not— 
and does not now—challenge or question 
the Constitutional power of this President, 
or of any President, to make nominations to 
fill vacancies on the Supreme Court. 

As some of the columnists and editorial 
writers have been saying, with a lot of ink, 
any President—even a President in the 
waning months of his final year in office— 
has the Constitutional power (perhaps even 
a responsibility, when there is really a va- 
cancy) to make such nominations—and he 
continues to have that Constitutional power 
even through the last day of his Adminis- 
tration. 

But, of course, that is not the point. Some 
have not understood, or will not recognize, 
that under our Constitution the power of 
this President—or of any President—to nom- 
inate, constitutes only Ralf of the appoint- 
ing process. 

The other half of the appointing process 
lies within the jurisdiction of the Senate, 
which has not only the Constitutional power, 
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but a solemn obligation, to determine 
whether to confirm such a nomination. 

Some are suggesting that the Senate's role 
in this situation is merely to ascertain 
whether a Supreme Court nominee is qual- 
ified,” in the sense that he possesses some 
minimum measure of academic training or 
professional experience. 

Any such limited view of the Senate's re- 
sponsibility with respect to Supreme Court 
nominations is wrong, and does not square 
with the clear intent of those who con- 
ferred the “advice and consent” power upon 
the Senate. 

In the Federalist papers, Alexander Hamil- 
ton wrote that the . of ce 
approval in the appointing process wo 
re his words:. . . be an excellent check 
upon a spirit of favoritism of the President, 
and would tend greatly to prevent the ap- 
pointment of unfit characters from state 
prejudice, from family connection, from per- 
sonal attachments, or from a view to pop- 
ularity.” 

Admittedly, the Senate has moved a con- 
siderable distance away from Hamilton's 
ideal with respect to appointments in the 
Executive branch. But that is somewhat 
understandable. Cabinet members and other 
officers in the Executive branch serve at the 
pleasure of the President, and they are re- 
sponsible to him. 

The Senate has generally recognized that, 
unless the President is given wide latitude in 
selecting his Cabinet, he could not be held 
accountable for the Executive branch of gov- 
ernment. 

Throughout our history, only 8 nomina- 
tions for Cabinet posts—8 out of 564—have 
failed to win Senate confirmation. 

And the last such instance, of course, was 
the refusal in 1959 of a Senate majority, led 
by Senator Lyndon Johnson, to confirm the 
nomination of Lewis Strauss as Secretary of 
Commerce in President Eisenhower's cabinet. 

Although it has been unusual over the 


years for the Senate to reject non-judicial 


appointments, interestingly enough, it was 
not so unusual for Senator Lyndon Johnson. 

In 1949, President Harry Truman nom- 
inated Leland Olds—not for a lifetime posi- 
tion on the Supreme Court—but for a third 
term on the Federal Power Commission. 
Since Olds had already served on the Com- 
mission for 10 years, and had been con- 
firmed by the Senate twice before, it was 
difficult for anyone to argue that he lacked 
qualifications. 

But that did not deter the then junior 
Senator from Texas. Although Olds was sup- 
ported by Senator Hubert Humphrey, John- 
son played a key role in getting the Senate 
to reject the Olds nomination. 

Afterwards, there was general comment in 
the press that the real issue had nothing to 
do with qualifications, but everything to do 
with government policy concerning the regu- 
lation of natural gas. 

The recent Evans-Novak book, Lyndon 
Johnson: The Exercise of Power, adds this 
interesting footnote to the story (and I 
quote): 

“There seems little doubt that Ickes, nurs- 
ing his old grudge against Olds, was egging 
on his protege (Senator Lyndon) Johnson. 
Abe Fortas, who had been Ickes’ Under Sec- 
retary . . . although now in private law 
practice, was the behind-the-scenes counsel 
for Johnson, supplying him with material 
and arguments against Olds,” 

Although there have been a few such nota- 
ble exceptions, generally speaking, the Sen- 
ate has been sparing with the exercise of its 
“advice and consent” power in connection 
with appointments in the Executive branch— 
to non-judicial posts. 

But the reasons for a limited or nominal 
Senate role with respect to Executive branch 
appointments do not apply when it comes 
to nominations for lifetime positions on the 
Supreme Court—the highest tribunal in the 
independent, third branch of government, 
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A distinguished former colleague, Senator 
Paul Douglas, put it this way: 

“The ‘advice and consent’ of the Senate 
required by the Constitution for such ap- 
pointments (to the Judiciary) was intended 
to be real, and not nominal. A large propor- 
tion of the members of the (Constitutional) 
Convention were fearful that if judges owed 
their appointments solely to the President 
the Judiciary, even with life tenure, would 
then become dependent upon the executive 
and the powers of the latter would become 
overweening. By requiring joint action of the 
legislature and the executive, it was believed 
that the Judiciary would be made more in- 
dependent.” 

Throughout our history, there have been 
125 nominations submitted for the Supreme 
Court. Of that number, 21, or one-sixth, have 
failed to win Senate approval. 

Incidentally, the question of qualifications 
or fitness was an issue in only 4 of those 21 
instances. 

When debating nominations for the Su- 
preme Court, the Senate has never hesitated 
to look beyond mere qualifications to consider 
a nominee’s philosophy, his writings, his 
views on issues, charges of cronyism or other 
matters. 

There have been 16 nominations for the 
Supreme Court submitted by Presidents dur- 
ing the final year of their Administration. 

History records that the Senate confirmed 
7 of those (including Chief Justice Marshall). 
But the Senate refused to confirm the other 
nine—generally on the ground that the 
vacancy should be filled by the new President. 

In almost every previous instance, when 
a President has had an opportunity during 
his last year in office to submit a Supreme 
Court nomination, the vacancy came about 
by the reason of the death of a sitting jus- 
tice, 

Never before has there been such obvious 
maneuvering to create a “vacancy” for a poli- 
tical purpose. 

Coming at a time when the people are in a 
process of choosing a new government, such 
maneuvering not only demeans the Court but 
it is an affront to the electorate. 

It suggests a shocking lack of faith in our 
system. 

And it may also register an astonishing 
vote of no confidence in Hubert Horatio—and 
his chances in November. 

I don’t know who will be elected President 
in November. But I do know that this Na- 
tion is seething with unrest and is calling 
for change. A new generation wants to be 
heard and demands a voice in charting the 
future of America. 

Particularly at this point in our history, 
the Senate would be unwise to put its stamp 
of approval on a cynical effort to thwart the 
orderly processes of change. 

What is the reason for such haste in deny- 
ing the people a voice in shaping the course 
of the Supreme Court for years to come? 

Of course, there is no urgent reason. In- 
deed, there is not even a vacancy on the Su- 
preme Court. 

Incidentally, in considering the role of 
Chief Justice Warren in all this, I ran across 
an interesting commentary in The New Re- 
public. It reads like this: 

“Executive officers serve under the direc- 
tion and at the pleasure of the President, 
It is unobjectionable, and often right, that 
they should make their resignation effective 
at his pleasure. . But judicial officers are 
independent of the President 

"It is perhaps a small, symbolic point only, 
but the symbols of judicial independence are 
not trivial; they are an important source of 
judicial power and effectiveness, 

“The point, moreover, goes beyond the 
symbolic, as Chief Justice Warren himself in- 
geniously emphasized at his press confer- 
ence on July 5. He was still in office, said the 
Chief Justice, and would return to preside 
in the fall if the Senate fails to confirm Abe 
Fortas, of whom he thinks well. 
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“That may not have been intended as a 
form of pressure, but it looked like it. The 
pressure was in any event implicit in the 
manner of Chief Justice Warren’s retirement 
.. . Retirements which are effective on a date 
that is certain and irrevocable, ensure that a 
replacement will be considered on his own 
merits, not as a choice between himself and 
his predecessor. 

“The practice of retiring or resigning, as 
Chief Justice Warren did, effective upon the 
qualification of a successor, is unprecedented 
in the Supreme Court. It seems to have grown 
up among the lower federal judges. It has 
nothing to commend it.” 

Back at the beginning of this crusade, 
before Mr. Fortas and Mr. Thornberry were 
even named, I made it clear that I would vote 
against confirmation of any nominee by 
President Johnson to be Chief Justice— 
whether he named a Republican or Democrat; 
a liberal, conservative or a moderate. 

I took the position, in view of the cir- 
cumstances and political purposes surround- 
ing the resignation, that it would be in 
the best interest of the Court and the Nation 
if the next Chief Justice were named by the 
new President after the people have an op- 
portunity to vote in November. 

To be quite candid, I suspect that I might 
have been a lonely figure standing there on 
principle if President Johnson had not been 
so accommodating by submitting the par- 
ticular nominations that he did. 

Now, I have several additional reasons to 
oppose the pending nominations. 

One additional reason is that I am con- 
vinced Mr. Fortas and Mr. Thornberry were 
selected primarily because they are close 
personal friends of long-standing of Presi- 
dent Johnson, and not because they are 
among the best qualified in the Nation to 
fill the particular positions. 

The charge of “cronyism” is not new to 
Senate confirmation debates, but it is highly 
unusual for any President to subject himsel: 
to that charge with respect to a nomination 
for the Supreme Court of the United States. 
And never before in history has any Presi- 
dent been so bold as to subject himself to the 
charge of “cronyism” with respect to two 
Supreme Court nominations at the same 
time, 

Some say that if a “crony”—nominated be- 
cause he is a “crony”—is “qualified,” he 
should be approved, I reject this view be- 
cause it diminishes public respect for the 
Supreme Court—at a time when there is a 
desperate need to rebuild and enhance con- 
fidence in the Court. 

In the case of Mr. Thornberry, I am con- 
vinced, on the basis of the record and per- 
sonal knowledge, that—while he is a good 
and a fine gentleman—he is just not (as 
Senator Norris Cotton put it) “Supreme 
Court material.” 

In the case of Mr. Fortas, while I am satis- 
fied that he is a brilliant lawyer, I am not 
satisfied that he possesses an adequate sense 
of propriety and other qualities which are 
particularly appropriate and necessary to be 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

When it comes to selecting the man in the 
United States best suited to be Chief Jus- 
tice, I would prefer—and I believe most peo- 
ple would prefer—the type of lawyer who 
would not be asked to proposition newspaper 
publishers on behalf of a Baker or Jenkins; 
and who, if asked, would refuse. 

Whatever our frailties as public servants, 
as lawyers, or as members of the press, I am 
sure most of us do not deserve the skepticism 
with which we are often regarded by the pub- 
lic. Nevertheless, we can never forget that 
our apparent motives, as well as our actual 
motives, play an important part in determin- 
ing the degree of confidence which the pub- 
lic develops towards the institutions with 
which we are associated. 

I am confident that the public does not 
approve of the admitted telephone call made 
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by Mr. Justice Fortas to a business friend, 
criticizing a public statement that Vietnam 
war costs would run $5 billion higher than 
Administration estimates. Incidentally, the 
statement made at Hot Springs, and retracted 
after Mr. Fortas’ phone call, turned out to 
be very accurate. 

I am confident that the public does not 
condone the fact that Mr. Justice Fortas ad- 
mittedly participated in the decision-making 
process of the Executive branch of govern- 
ment on such matters as the Vietnam war 
and the Detroit riots. 

But more disturbing is the fact that Mr. 
Fortas stated to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee that he is proud of his extra-judicial 
activities, and that he “did not see anything 
wrong” with them. 

Judges—particularly Justices of the Su- 
preme Court—have no license to ignore the 
separation of powers principle which is at the 
core of our system of government. 

In 1942, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
called upon Chief Justice Stone for assistance 
in arriving at executive decisions in connec- 
tion with wartime rubber problems. In re- 
sponse to the President’s request Chief Jus- 
tice Stone replied as follows: 

I have your letter of the 17th. . . . Personal 
and patriotic considerations alike afford 
powerful incentives for my wish to comply 
with your request that I assist you in arriv- 
ing at some solution of the pending rubber 
problem. But most anxious, not to say pain- 
ful, reflection has led me to the conclusion 
that I cannot rightly yield to my desire to 
render for you a service which as a private 
citizen I should not only feel bound to do 
but one which I should undertake with zeal 
and enthusiasm... 

“A judge, and especially the Chief Justice, 
cannot engage in political debate or make 
public defense of his acts. When his action 
is judicial he may always rely upon the sup- 
port of the defined record upon which his 
action is based and of the opinion in which 
he and his associates unite as stating the 
ground of decision. But when he participates 
in the action of the executive or legislative 
departments of government he is without 
those supports. He exposes himself to attack 
and indeed invites it, which because of his 
peculiar situation inevitably impairs his 
value as a judge and the appropriate influ- 
ence of his office. 

“We must not forget that it is the judg- 
ment of history that two of my predecessors, 
Jay and Ellsworth, failed in the obligations 
of their office and impaired their legitimate 
Influence by participation in executive ac- 
tion in the negotiation of treaties. True, they 
repaired their mistake in part by resigning 
their commissions before returning to their 
judicial duties, but it is not by mere chance 
that every Chief Justice since has confined 
his activities strictly to the performance of 
his judicial duties. 

Today, with respect for law at a low ebb, 
with our ability to maintain order in our 
cities seriously in question for the first time 
in our history, and with sizable groups of 
Americans convinced that the basic institu- 
tions of our society are a sham and a fraud, 
the rewarding of an “old friend” with the 
Chief Justiceship is uniquely inappropriate. 

If ever there was a time when a “Caesar's 
wife” appointment would be of great value 
to reinforce public confidence in the Supreme 
Court—this is such a time. 

If there were ever a time when cronyism“ 
was a disservice to the Nation, this is the 
time. 

Even before the current controversy 
erupted, public confidence in the Supreme 
Court had fallen to an all-time low in mod- 
ern history. According to a Gallup survey in 
June, 60 per cent of the American people had 
an unfavorable opinion of the Supreme Court. 

Undoubtedly, much of this disfavor can be 
attributed to widespread dissatisfaction with 
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some of the more controversial rulings of 
the Court in various fields. 

But the prestige of the Supreme Court does 
not hinge solely on the result it reaches in 
particular cases, I am convinced that there 
are other, perhaps more compelling, consider- 
ations which also influence the standing of 
the Court with the people. 

For example, the same Gallup poll re- 
ported that 61% of the people favor a change 
in the method of selecting Supreme Court 
justices. This strongly suggests that the cir- 
cumstances which surround an appointment 
of a justice profoundly affect the capacity of 
the Court to merit public confidence. 

I deeply regret that President Johnson has 
seen fit in this campaign season to drag the 
Supreme Court into the political arena. 

But in another sense, perhaps this debate 
can ultimately serve a higher and a nobler 
purpose. For it can serve to lift the Supreme 
Court, once again, above and out of politics. 

If we prevail, there will be hope that future 
Presidents will select a Benjamin Cardozo for 
the Supreme Court, as Hoover did—not be- 
cause of personal or political considerations— 
but because he was the most outstanding 
jurist available in the land. 

In this battle, we are right. Because we are 
right, time is on our side. 

And I’m confident that we are going to win. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOLLOWING U.S. 
SENATOR ROBERT P. GRIFFIN’S ADDRESS AT 
THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB LUNCHEON, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JULY 30, 1968 
Question; Some people charge that those 

who op; Mr. Fortas’ confirmation are mo- 

tivated by religious bias. Would you comment 
on this. 

Senator GRIFFIN. It was interesting to note 
that on the day these appointments were 
announced, my colleague in the Senate, Jack 
Javits, characterized the appointments as 
“old eronyism.“ It's true that Senator Javits 
has decided that he is going to vote to con- 
firm, but he has been a great American 
whenever this particular issue has been sug- 
gested or raised in any way. 

He says the charge of anti-Semitism should 
never be used as a crutch or a weapon. I'm 
sure that when Lewis Strauss was rejected 
in 1959, there was no indication then—and 
there is none now—that religious affiliation 
played any part in that decision. In my own 
case—as I have already indicated—I regis- 
tered my objection before President John- 
son even nominated the people now before 
the Senate. 

Incidentally, before those nominations 
were announced but after my original state- 
ment, I had an opportunity to speak before 
the Michigan Press Association in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan. I was asked the question: 
What would your reaction be if Arthur Gold- 
berg were named to fill a vacancy? I said that 
he was the one exception I could think of. 
That I would have no objection to the nam- 
ing of Arthur Goldberg to fill a vacancy be- 
cause, in a sense, he has been on leave of 
absence serving the United States in the 
United Nations. 

I was disappointed when President John- 
son named Mr. Thornberry of Texas to fill the 
vacancy, for several reasons. Because Mr, 
Johnson, in doing so, was following a practice 
which I think in this day and age should 
be discredited. It’s no secret that over a 
number of years there has been one Catholic 
seat on the Supreme Court, one Jewish seat, 
and one Texas seat. I don’t know why—in 
this day and age—we haven’t progressed to 
the point where we could have two Catholic 
Justices or two Jewish Justices ... and why 
must we have one Teras Justice. [Laughter.] 

There is a wonderful woman in my office 
who is of the Jewish faith. She handles all 
our mail, and she tells me we are receiving 
very few letters mentioning this issue and we 
have received none from Jewish Rabbis. I’m 
convinced that people in the Jewish com- 
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munity, by and large, recognize this for what 
it is—just a phony issue. [Applause.] 

Question. Senator, were you not a lame 
duck appointee by your crony Governor Rom- 
ney before he was re-elected? [Laughter.] 

Senator GRIFFIN. Of course, the differences 
are very great here. Not only did I not know 
Governor Romney very well—but I had to 
run for re-election a very few months after 
the appointment was made by Governor 
Romney. I don’t think there is any compari- 
son whatsoever between the situations. 

Question. Sir, what is your definition of a 
“crony”? 

Senator GRIFFIN, Well, I don’t know how 
far it stretches, but when a person has been 
a close confidant and constant legal advisor 
to a President—or to anybody—over the long 
period of time that Mr. Fortas has, I don't 
think there is much question that in the case 
of Mr. Fortas and Mr. Thornberry, if the 
term means anything, they fall within it. 

Let me say that I don’t criticize, and don’t 
intend to leave any impression of criticism 
of, either Mr. Thornberry or Mr. Fortas be- 
cause they are close friends of President 
Johnson, I don’t criticize Mr. Fortas because 
he represented Mr. Johnson back in 1948 
when Mr. Johnson ran for the Senate from 
Texas and won that contested landslide vic- 
tory by 87 votes. That was after Mr. Fortas 
went to Justice Black and got an order 
setting aside an order of a federal district 
judge in Texas. I don’t criticize Mr. Fortas 
because he has performed legal services for 
Mr. Johnson throughout his public career 
while the President and his family success- 
fully accumulated a rather large fortune. I 
think that probably attests to the fact that 
Mr. Fortas is a good lawyer. I don’t criticize 
Mr. Fortas because he represented Bobby 
Baker. 

But I do raise the question whether he 
should be rewarded with the position of Chief 
Justice of the United States because he per- 
formed such personal services for Mr, John- 
son. I think that’s one of the issues which 
the Senate has to carefully examine. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Question. Sir, would you call off your anti- 
Fortas campaign if the Republican nominee 
asked you to? 

Senator GRIFFIN. The answer is no. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Question. Would you comment on the re- 
port that your attempt to prevent Justice 
Fortas from becoming Chief Justice is an 
effort to launch your bid for the Republican 
Vice Presidential nomination? [Laughter.] 

Senator GRIFFIN. It must have been one of 
my staff members who wrote that question. 
[Laughter.] Well, m glad I’ve got a couple 
of Senate colleagues here with me today. 
(Senators Murphy and Curtis) I'm sure they 
realize, as I do, that when this effort was 
launched, there weren't nearly the prospects 
of success that there are today. We had no 
way of knowing where we would end up 
with our effort. Of course, it isn’t over yet. 
But we are greatly encouraged by what we 
have been able to accomplish so far. 

The simple answer of why I’m in this is 
that I believe this issue is important to the 
country and because it is important to the 
discharge of my responsibilities as a United 
States Senator, 

Having been a lawyer and having helped to 
frame some of the legislation that the 
Supreme Court interprets, I have some ap- 
preciation of the importance of life-time 
appointments to the Supreme Court. Five 
people ve people—determine the judicial 
policies of our country. Too often, it seems, 
people can only sit around and complain 
about the Supreme Court. This is the time 
when they can do something about it. This 
is a time when the Senate should draw a line 
and stand up and insist upon the highest 
standard for the selection of people to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
[Applause.] 
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Question. Senator, does the fact that Fortas 
was confirmed for Associate Justice preclude 
your probing now his past association with or 
support of various organizations? 

Senator GRIFFIN. No, it doesn’t, because as 
I indicated in my statement, the Senate 
really is not precluded from looking into any 
questions it wishes. 

It has a co-equal responsibility in the ap- 
pointing process. And it can base its decision 
on anything that the Senate considers in 
the public interest. I think the whole back- 
ground and experience of Mr. Fortas is 
relevant to the question of whether or not he 
possesses those qualities and characteristics 
which are particularly appropriate and 
desirable in a Chief Justice of the United 
States. The Chief Justice is at the pinnacle of 
the judicial pyramid, responsible for enforce- 
ment of the canons of judicial ethics for all 
the others in the judiciary. So while I have 
been particularly interested in Mr. Fortas’ 
activities since he went on the bench, I don’t 
think the Senate is foreclosed in any way 
from looking at his entire record. 

Question. Senator, would you support Mr. 
Fortas if Vice President Humphrey should be 
the next President and he should re-nomi- 
nate Mr, Fortas as Chief Justice? 

Senator GRIFFIN. The answer is no. 

Question. Senator, you are a member of the 
American Bar Association. In the July 1968, 
issue of the American Bar News, which is cir- 
culated to the entire membership, there was a 
page-one story captioned: “Committee 
Unanimously Approves New Supreme Court 
Appointees As Being Highly Qualified.” Please 
explain why did you not, in all fairness, in- 
sert into the Congressional Record their ap- 
proval of Fortas and Thornverry. 

Senator GRIFFIN. If it hasn't been put into 
the Record, I have no objection to putting it 
in. I'll see to it that it gets there. But it 
doesn’t mean very much. 

Never in history has the Committee on Ju- 
dicial Qualifications of the American Bar 
Association found that any nominee for the 
Supreme Court by a President of the United 
States was unqualifiea. [Laughter.] 

I’m particularly disappointed, frankly, in 
the American Bar Association, and I'll say so 
right here. I've heard over and over again 
as a lawyer and as a law student—about the 
importance of getting politics out of the 
Judiciary and the importance of raising the 
standards of selection of people on the courts. 
How could there be a more obvious oppor- 
tunity than this one for the Bar Association 
to show some backbone, to stand up on its 
hind legs and help in this situation. 

If we win, the standards of selection for the 
judiciary will go up—but here they are—the 
ABA—I don’t know why—going along, “rub- 
berstamping” these appointments—when 
they should be on our side giving us some 
help. [APPLAUSE.] 

Question. Senator, do you intend to press 
your case against the Supreme Court nomi- 
nation with the Republican Platform Com- 
mittee? There is a report that you will do 
this, thereby confronting Platform Chairman 
Dirksen. Do you expect the Platform to con- 
tain a plank embodying your views as out- 
lined today? 

Senator GRIFFIN. I’m on the Platform 
Committee, and I’m planning to fly down to 
Miami tomorrow to participate in the delib- 
erations of the Committee. I'll just say that 
I'm confident that the Platform will recog- 
nize the importance of public confidence in 
the Judiciary and the importance of insist- 
ing upon the highest standards in making 
appointments to the Judiciary and the Su- 
preme Court. I don’t anticipate that a big 
fight is going to be necessary. 

I think that we are going to find that this 
is a time when Republicans are going to want 
some unity and harmony. It certainly is go- 
ing to be my purpose to try to see that we 
come out of the Convention stronger than 
ever; because not only is the Platform of 
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some importance, but what happens after 
Labor Day here in the Senate is very impor- 
tant. 

Question. What do you think of Senator 
Thurmond’s harangue of Justice Fortas in 
the Judiciary Committee? 

Senator GRIFFIN. Well, it is very difficult, 
and I don’t think I should try to comment 
concerning another colleague in the Senate. 
I probably wouldn’t have asked the questions 
in the same way he did, but he has his pre- 
rogatives; and I think it is for the people of 
South Carolina to judge. 

Question. Do you have enough Senators to 
conduct an effective filibuster to prevent a 
vote on cloture? If so, how many are with 
you? Can you defeat a cloture motion? If you 
do, does that mean that the Fortas-Thorn- 
berry nominations will never be confirmed? 

Senator GRIFFIN. I think a conservative es- 
timate is that we now have 40 or more Sena- 
tors who are ready to oppose any attempt to 
limit debate on this historic subject, and our 
forces are growing stronger every day. 

I can tell you that all the facts haven’t 
been presented yet; and when the Senate is 
called back in September, there will be a 
great deal more said about whether these 
nominees should be confirmed, When this is- 
sue has been thoroughly aired and when the 
people have all the facts, I’m confident that 
public opinion will be even stronger than it 
is now. 

The mail is pouring into Capitol Hill— 
in my case, running between 10- and 20-to-1 
for our position. So I am very confident that 
we are right, we are on the right track and 
that these two nominees will not be con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

Question. Senator, if you succeed in de- 
feating the Fortas confirmation, will it help 
your bid for a Senate Minority leadership 
position? What are your ambitions in that 
respect? 

Senator GRIFFIN. Well, I think we disposed 
of that question, generally, before. Everett 
Dirksen will be re-elected Senator from U- 
linois by an overwhelming margin; and Sen- 
ator Everett Dirksen, without a doubt, will 
be the Minority Leader in January. Thank 
you. [Laughter.] 

Question. Do you want to say that over 
again, Senator? [Laughter.] 

Senator GRIFFIN. I don’t imagine (Sen- 
ator) George Murphy liked that very much. 
[Laughter.] Well, I hope that Senator Dirk- 
sen becomes the Majority Leader. I think 
being a little more realistic—that we will 
win a majority in the House of Representa- 
tives and we will have a Republican Speaker 
of the House. I am also confident that we 
are going to make very significant, substan- 
tial gains in the Senate. If we can win a 
majority, that will be great; but I am not 
predicting it. 

Question. Do you think Mrs. Abe Fortas 
should have retired from law practice upon 
the appointment of her husband to the Su- 
preme Court? 

Senator GRIFFIN. I don't know how to an- 
swer that. I think in the absence of any evi- 
dence of conflict of interest, it’s not neces- 
sary to pass any kind of judgment on Mrs. 
Fortas. And unless such evidence came into 
the record, I don’t think she should be a 
part of this consideration in any way. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Question. Senator, are you correlating your 
campaign against confirmation with Gov- 
ernor Wallace, the Liberty Lobby, Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., and other leaders who are making 
the same fight that you are making? 

Senator GRIFFIN. The answer is no. Of 
course, in many battles your friends are 
sometimes worse problems than your ene- 
mies. Many people have asked how in the 
world can you get in bed with some of these 
kooky groups. In a battle like this—when 
you're right—you take support from wher- 
ever you can get it. On any issue, almost 
any great issue, you look on one side and 
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you see the Birchers, you look on the other 
side and you see the Communists. And I have 
to vote one way or the other. 

Those who raise the kind of an argument 
which says or suggests guilt by association 
and ignore the merits of the case are really 
doing a disservice to themselves and to 
the country. The real question should be 
decided on the merits, not on the basis of 
who is on one side or the other. 

I am very frank to say that while I wel- 
come the support of many of my Southern 
colleagues, I recognize we are on the same 
side for different reasons. This happens oc- 
casionally but we are just glad we have 
those votes, 

Question. Do Senators have cronies for 
whom they seek appointments, including to 
the Supreme Court? 

Senator GRIFFIN. Yes, how would a Repub- 
lican know, as Carl Curtis just said over 
there. [Laughter, applause.] 

Question. This is a quickie, Senator. Would 
you have voted for Dean Burch? [Laughter.] 

Senator GRIFFIN. I think I would have to 
be consistent and oppose him, at least under 
the circumstances of my earlier remarks. 
But in this case, I think it is essential to 
look at all the circumstances. 

Question. Senator, do you disapprove of 
Earl Warren having been Chairman of the 
Commission that investigated the Kennedy 
assassination? 

Senator GRIFFIN. This is an interesting 
point. Incidentally, one of the people who 
suggested the Warren Commission to Presi- 
dent Johnson was Abe Fortas, according to 
the book that the columnists, Evans and 
Novak, have written. 

Another important point in that book 
is that Mr. Chief Justice Warren protested 
his appointment and was hesitant about ac- 
cepting that position because of the fact 
that it involved extra-judicial duties. Ap- 
parently he was persuaded to do it, but I 
think he recognized that there might be a 
breach of the doctrine of separation of 
powers. Actually, I think it would have been 
better if he had not performed that func- 
tion. 

Question. Clark Clifford was with Fortas 
when they asked the (Washington) Star to 
suppress the Jenkins story. Did you oppose 
Clifford’s confirmation as Secretary of De- 
fense? 

Senator GRIFFIN. No, I didn’t. And I would 
not vote against confirmation of Abe Fortas 
to be Attorney General, if Mr. Johnson 
should want to send his name up and have 
him actually confirmed for the job he seems 
to be performing. [Laughter.] 

This goes to the distinction, of course, that 
I tried to make very clear in my statement. 
There should be wide latitude for the Presi- 
dent as far as appointments to his Cabinet. 
Guy Gillette, the former Senator from Iowa, 
once said that Harry Hopkins would be the 
last person that he would ever want in his 
Cabinet if he were President. But he said that 
if the President wanted Harry Hopkins, he 
was going to vote to confirm him because, 
after all, the President is responsible for the 
Executive Branch. These people only serve 
during the Administration of a President. 
That makes it an entirely different case, 

If people—and some Senators—would rec- 
ognize how much of a difference that is, we 
wouldn’t have any trouble at all winning our 
case. 

Question. Senator, would you forecast who 
will be the Presidential and Vice Presidential 
nominees for both parties. 

Senator GRIFFIN. Well, I'm going to Miami 
to place in nomination the name of the 
Governor of my State as the favorite son 
candidate from Michigan. In nominating him, 
of course, I'm going to give as strong a speech 
as I can with the hope that he will be the 
nominee. 

I don’t know who is going to come out on 
top. Lou've seen the polls and the surveys, 
and I have no crystal ball as to what the 
ultimate outcome will be. 
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NURSING HOME CARE FOR 
VETERANS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
money were no object, Congress could 
conceive and support an almost infinite 
variety of laws that would provide essen- 
tial assistance to deserving citizens in 
our Nation. 

Because funds are a factor, however— 
a most important factor—we must try to 
accomplish that which will serve the 
greatest good or answer the greatest 
need. 

On July 26, the President signed a 
bill—H.R. 16902—-which meets the latter 
criterion, for it will provide a vitally 
needed increased payment by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to State homes 
offering veterans essential hospital, 
domiciliary, or nursing home care. 

Specifically, this measure increases the 
maximum per diem of Federal payments 
from $2.50 to $3.50 a day for hospital or 
domiciliary care, and from $3.50 to $5 a 
day for nursing home care. It also ex- 
tends for an additional 5 years—through 
fiscal year 1974—the $5 million annual 
matching grants to States to aid in the 
construction of nursing home facilities. 

We would do well to remind ourselves 
periodically of the current scope and im- 
portance of programs that we know from 
experience are necessary and worthwhile. 

For example, 20 States are now operat- 

ing 2,667 VA-approved nursing care beds 
with an average daily census of 1,845 
veterans. In fiscal year 1968, an esti- 
mated $2.5 million was paid to these 
States for treatment of about 3,340 vet- 
erans. In addition, the matching Federal 
program of assisting States in construct- 
ing nursing home care facilities in State 
homes has met with favorable accept- 
ance. 
In enacting H.R. 16902, Congress not 
only recognized the increased costs of 
operating State hospitals, domiciliaries 
and nursing homes for veterans. It was 
also expressing its appreciation of the 
essential role these institutions play in 
providing our ill and disabled veterans 
with the kind of care and treatment a 
grateful Nation wants them to have. 


THE SUPERSONIC BOOM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
would be tragic irony for the Federal 
Government to impose on the public a 
new form of torment to match the air 
and water pollution with which our un- 
bridled and mindless use of technology 
in the past has saddled us. But that is 
exactly what we are in the process of 
doing in developing, at taxpayer ex- 
pense, a supersonic transport that will 
leave a bedlam of sonic booms in its 
path wherever it flies. 

An excellent article written by Mr. 
Stephen Shepard and published in the 
most recent issue of the Atlantic Month- 
ly explores this irony. Mr. Shepard’s ar- 
ticle makes it very clear that the avia- 
tion industry and the public interest are 
now on a collision course with respect 
to the sonic boom. 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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THE SUPERSONIC BOOM 


It was a painful decision for Boeing. The 
Seattle aircraft manufacturer announced re- 
cently it was delaying the first test flight 
of its supersonic transport by a year—to 
1972—because of technical problems. With 
3000 employees at work on the SST and 
orders on hand totaling $5 billion, Boeing 
was in no mood to delay the controversial 
plane any longer. Boeing also knew that the 
Administration, which has committed $653 
million to the SST so far, was facing grow- 
ing congressional pressure to cut further 
SST funds, A delay, the company feared, 
would aid critics who want to ground the 
plane altogether. 

But Boeing had little choice. The plane 
on the drawing boards is 50,000 pounds over- 
weight—far too heavy to fly profitably across 
the Atlantic—and needs substantial design 
changes. Technical problems are not sur- 
prising in a new plane, especially one de- 
signed to fly 1800 mph (one mile every two 
seconds) and whose tail is bigger than the 
wings of a 707 jet. What is surprising is that 
Boeing was able, once again, to say little 
about the SST’s main technical problem: the 
loud thunderclap widely known as sonic 
boom. 

“LE BANG” AND THE SST 


Whether Boeing talks about it or not, 
however, the boom speaks for itself. If the 
SST flew from New York to Los Angeles, for 
instance, 10 million people in a 50-mile-wide 
path beneath the SST would hear the boom. 
Depending on atmospheric conditions, it 
would sound like dull thunder in the dis- 
tance or a firecracker 25 feet away. There’s 
no way known to eliminate it or even reduce 
it much. If fleets of SST’s crisscross the con- 
tinent day and night, warns Senator William 
Proxmire (D., Wisconsin), the most out- 
spoken congressional critic of the SST, “we 
will all live out our lives in an immense 
drop forge foundry.” 

At best, sonic boom would be one more 
noisy nuisance, unnoticed by some startling 
to others. At worst, it could cause fright, ac- 
cidents, or even heart failure. In France last 
summer three workers were killed when the 
sonic boom from a French fighter (the 
French call it ie bang”) collapsed the roof 
of an old farmhouse. Sonic boom has also 
broken windows, cracked plaster, and 
knocked pictures off living room walls. The 
Air Force, which has been flying supersonic 
planes for nearly 20 years, has paid several 
million dollars in . In fiscal 1967 
alone, the Air Force settled 3357 claims, total- 
ing $440,000. 

Hushing a problem of this stentorian 
magnitude is about as easy as hiding an 
elephant in a Volkswagen. Already a world- 
wide ban-the-boom movement is springing 
up. Canada and Sweden have outlawed boom- 
producing flights over their land, and 
Germany and Switzerland say they are pre- 
pared to do so. In the United States, Santa 
Barbara, California, and Dearborn, Michigan, 
have anti-boom laws, while similar legisla- 
tion was recently introduced in New York 
City. Because the courts probably will in- 
validate such local laws on the grounds that 
they exceed a city’s legal jurisdiction, the 
United States needs a national anti-boom 
law. Unfortunately, although Senator Clif- 
ford Case (R., New Jersey) introduced legis- 
lation in May to ban commercial SST flights 
over the United States, a federal law is un- 
likely in the foreseeable future; certainly the 
Administration doesn’t want to handicap 
a project it has backed from the beginning 
and which is slated to get at least $1 billion 
in government money if and when full-scale 
production starts. 

ANTIBOOM 

Partly by default, the center for much of 
the ban-the-boom protest has not been 
Capitol Hill, but the Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, home of Dr. William Shurcliff, a fifty- 
nine-year-old Harvard physics researcher. A 
year or so ago, Shurcliff read several irate 
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letters in the New York Times complaining 
about sonic boom. He wrote to nine of the 
letter writers expressing his concern and in- 
quiring whether “I could contribute $10” to 
help fight the SST. Discovering that there 
Was no private group against the boom, 
Shurcliff decided to form his own. 

Today the Citizens League Against the 
Sonic Boom has over 2200 members, includ- 
ing many doctors, professors, engineers, 
physicists, and a “sprinkling of housewives in 
areas already badly boomed.” The League 
acts as a clearinghouse for all SST informa- 
tion, disseminates anti-SST literature, runs 
newspaper ads, and sparks letter-writing 
campaigns, Shurcliff himself answers an 
average of 35 letters a day, practically all 
against the SST or sonic boom. He is on the 
phone frequently with Senator Proxmire 
(“we have a Bill and Bill relationship”), 
feeding him information. 

Bearing the brunt of the Bill and Bill at- 
tack—indeed, all the SST criticism—is Major 
General Jewell Maxwell, who heads the SST 
program at the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration, The Mississippi-born Maxwell, who 
is on leave from the Air Force, travels around 
the country speaking on behalf of the SST 
in a forceful yet charming manner. He mixes 
folksy anecdotes about stagecoach days with 
slightly chauvinistic rhetoric about the need 
to maintain the country’s commercial avia- 
tion leadership. Listening to Maxwell, one 
gets the impression that if we don’t build 
the SST, the United States will be relegated 
to the status of underdeveloped country. 

He cites our balance of payments deficit, 
noting we have to meet the challenge of the 
Concorde, the British-French SST that will 
be flying some three years before Boeing’s. He 
reminds his audience that exporting a single 
Boeing SST will pay for 20,000 Volkswagens, 
or 10 million Japanese transistor radios.” 
What he doesn’t say, however, is that the 
Institute for Defense Analyses, in a study 
commissioned by the FAA, found that the 
SST would not significantly improve U.S. 
balance of payments—and under certain 
conditions would worsen it. 

When he comes to sonic boom, Maxwell 
admits “we have a problem.” But, in father- 
ly tones, he assures his listeners that the SST 
will fly supersonically only over oceans, away 
from populated areas. At a glance, this con- 
cession seems to solve the boom problem, 
especially since Boeing and the airlines gen- 
erally agree that if sonic boom is a public 
nuisance, the SST should not fly over popu- 
lated lands. 


SUNNY TALK, ECONOMIC FORCES 


“We faced that decision two years ago,” 
says H. W. Withington, Boeing’s vice presi- 
dent in charge of the SST, and decided the 
SST is “worthwhile even if it never flies 
supersonically over land masses.” From Trans 
World Airlines, the first airline to order the 
Boeing SST, comes an echo. “Even with boom 
restrictions, the SST makes economic sense,” 
Says Robert W. Rummel, TWA’s vice presi- 
dent for planning and research, 

Such sunny talk aside, economic forces 
could easily pressure SST backers into seek- 
ing flights over populated areas. Boeing es- 
timates it will sell a minimum of 500 SST’s 
by 1990 if the plane is banned over land, 
compared with 1200 if there is no ban. At 
$40 million per plane, Boeing will forfeit $28 
billion—greater than its total sales for the 
last 15 years. Can we rely on corporate con- 
science to limit SST flights when the price 
is so high? 

Such sales penalties are confirmed by the 
airlines. Says TWa's Rummel: “We expect to 
have 50 Boeing SST’s by 1980 if there are no 
restrictions. If the plane is banned over land, 
my guess is, that we will have bought be- 
tween 25 and 35.” American Airlines, which 
has ordered six Concordes and six Boeing 
SST’s even though it flies no ocean routes, 
would probably cancel its orders if super- 
sonic flight is limited to over ocean routes. 
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Eastern, United, and other airlines that fig 
mainly domestic routes are in similar straits. 
Even Pan American World Airways, whose 
flights are largely over water or sparsely pop- 
ulated land, says a ban could force it to fly 
17 percent of its planned SST routes at sub- 
sonic speeds. 

Moreover, a ban would probably mean a 
higher fare to help airlines recoup the higher 
cost of flying the SST at less efficient sub- 
sonic speeds. To the airlines, a higher fare 
is no more desirable than a foggy runway, 
for it would surely cut passenger demand, 
removing the profits from SST flights for 
certain airlines. 

The economic pressures will also bear down 
on the government, which expects to recoup 
its money if Boeing sells 300 planes. If Boeing 
sells 500 planes—which the FAA confidently 
says it will—the government will earn about 
6 percent on its investment. But in making 
this estimate, the FAA again rejected the 
forecast of its own consultant, the Institute 
for Defense Analyses, which says only 279 
SST’s will be sold if there are boom restric- 
tions. Once more the FAA ignored the advice 
of its advisers, choosing only the informa- 
tion that fits the procrustean bed it and 
Boeing have carefully made for the SST. 


MUFFLING 


In short, a ban on SST flights over land 
could mean the difference between profit and 
loss—for Boeing, the airlines, and the govern- 
ment. With so much at stake, all three have 
tiptoed about trying to muffle the boom issue. 
One of their most frequent arguments is that 
people will accept booms once they get used 
to them, just as they have accepted many 
other noises—from jet engines, motorcycles, 
pneumatic hammers, and the like—so com- 
mon these days. An FAA brochure, in fact, 
states that “individuals tend to accommodate 
themselves to an initially disturbing noise 
once it becomes a pattern of life.” Boeing, 
more childishly effective at public relations, 
calls sonic boom “a twentieth-century 
sound.“ 

Clearly, the SST’s backers want to per- 
suade the public to stop worrying and learn 
to live with the boom, As Senator Proxmire 
puts it, “The SST will start by flying the 
ocean routes, Soon the economic pressures of 
flying these high-cost planes on limited 
routes will force admission of the planes to a 
few scattered land routes. And ultimately 
they will be flying everywhere.” 

Proxmire’s fear is not eased by the pro- 
nouncements of government Officials. Alan 
Boyd, Secretary of Transportation, thinks the 
SST will be able to fly supersonically on por- 
tions of domestic flights, On a flight from 
Chicago to Los Angeles, he was quoted as 
saying in Science, the SST could fly subson- 
ically to Denver, then supersonically from 
Denver to Los Angeles, where there are “lots 
of mountains, lots of desert, and very few 
people.“ And General Maxwell “suspects there 
are land areas we will be permitted to over- 
fiy.” When pressed for details, Maxwell pleads 
ignorance. Asked by the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee last year whether the 
SST would fly over populated land, he replied, 
“We do not, at this moment, I feel, have 
sufficient understanding of what criteria we 
should employ to say an airplane would have 
acceptable sonic boom characteristics to be 
completely sure of this.“ 

But there is sufficient understanding of 
sonic boom “characteristics,” at least enough 
to predict its effect in most cases. To begin 
with, any airplane going through the atmos- 
phere disturbs the air and creates pressure 
waves, These waves travel at the speed of 
sound, but fan out in all directions and are 
too weak to be heard. The only audible noise 
comes from the engine. When a plane travels 
supersonically, however, the waves of air 
molecules cannot get out of the way of the 
plane fast enough. They pile up and lag 
behind the plane, creating a shock wave that 
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is heard on the ground as a sharp crack or 
thunderous roar, depending on the weather 
and other factors. Contrary to the popular 
notion, the boom does not occur only when 
the plane breaks the sound barrier.“ Like 
the wake of a ship, the boom is continuous as 
long as the plane is flying supersonically, 


BOOM AND SUPERBOOM 


The boom’s intensity is measured in 
pounds per square foot (psf) of “overpres- 
sure”— the pressure wave created by the 
plane in excess of normal atmospheric pres- 
sure. Tests have shown that an overpressure 
of about 6 psf will crack plaster and an over- 
pressure of 10 psf will shatter glass. The FAA 
says the Boeing SST wil be under 2.5 psf, 
so will cause little or no property damage. 
But under certain atmospheric conditions, 
the Air Force has found that the boom pro- 
duces a “focusing effect” that can amplify 
a 2.5 psf pressure to a glass-shattering 10 or 
15 psf. Because no one seems to know exactly 
when this so-called superboom will occur, 
a pilot cannot fly around the atmospheric 
conditions that cause it. 

Even without the focusing effect, the booms 
expected from the SST are bad enough. The 
same day that “le bang” killed three French- 
men, the President's Office of Science and 
Technology released the results of the sonic 
boom tests carried out the previous year over 
Edwards Air Force Base in California. The 
report indicated that from 33 to 98 percent 
of the people in the test objected to booms 
in the 2.0 to 3.5 psf range. 

If this isn’t sufficient evidence for the FAA, 
it can restudy the now famous Oklahoma 
City tests. In 1964, the Air Force “boom- 
barded” Oklahoma City some 1250 times over 
six months. Boeing was quick to point out 
that “the overwhelming majority feel that 
they could learn to live with the number and 
kind of booms experienced” in the Oklahoma 
tests. But even though Oklahoma City is 
heavily dependent on the aviation industry 
for the livelihood of many of its residents, a 
sizable number—24 percent—said they could 
not learn to accept sonic boom. The 24 per- 
cent figure looms even larger considering that 
the SST will serve less than 5 percent of the 
population. What’s more, the tests were run 
during daylight hours only and were well 
publicized in advance. Many residents, in 
fact, used the 7 a.m. boom as an alarm clock. 


ALL AT SEA 


The evidence acumulated by Harvard's 
Shurcliff suggests that even if the SST is 
limited to over-ocean flying, a typical trans- 
atlantic flight would boom about 4000 people 
aboard fishing boats, tankers, pleasure boats, 
and big passenger ships. The Swedish Ameri- 
can line has publicly protested sonic boom, 
adopting the position of Bo Lundberg, former 
director general of the Aeronautical Research 
Institute in Sweden. Lundberg, one of the 
most persistent critics of sonic boom, wants 
extensive boom tests at sea, No one is sure, 
for example, that the boom won’t harm large 
schools of fish, but this is a consideration 
that Senator Warren Magnuson, from Boe- 
ing’s home state, obviously considers trivial: 
“Nobody yet has produced any testimony to 
show that the fish will write their congress- 
men,” he told the Senate last October. 

Boeing has been studying sonic boom since 
1958 and is now trying to reduce both the 
sonic boom wave and its duration. But With- 
ington concedes that “changes in the level 
of sonic boom are coming very hard and 
slow.” There’s no breakthrough in sight, he 
says. “It’s just a matter of chipping away.” 


A $4.5 BILLION BIRD 


Chipping away at the boom is no easy task. 


For one thing, the technological task of 
building an SST is so great that Withington 
says Boeing could not take a one percent 
performance penalty even if it meant a lower 
sonic boom. We do not make design changes 
just to reduce sonic boom,” he says flatly. 
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The problem is compounded by airline re- 
quirements for a plane with a low operating 
cost per seat mile. Simply put, a long, thin 
light airplane will cause less boom than a 
heavy wide plane. But a long thin airplane 
is precisely what the airlines do not want. 
It is tougher to land and will carry fewer 
passengers, two solid anticommercial prop- 
erties. Withington says the airlines, though 
concerned about the boom, “have not given 
us any trade factors things they would give 
up to reduce the boom. And TWA’s Rummel 
concedes: There's little room for trade-offs. 
The only way I know to get rid of the boom 
completely is to fiy subsonically.” 

To fiy subsonically, of course, the airlines 
don't need to spend $40 million for an SST. 
Along with Boeing and the FAA, the air- 
lines can bide their time on the boom issue, 
knowing full well that once the SST is fly- 
ing they will have a powerful foot in the 
door leading to unlimited flights. After all, 
who will then be able to clip the wings of a 
$4.5 billion bird nested by the government 
and carefully raised by one of the country’s 


biggest industries? 
—STEPHEN SHEPARD. 


LASER BEAMS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment by Senator BARTLETT concerning 
the need for including laser products un- 
der the provisions of the Radiation Con- 
trol for Health and Safety Act of 1968 be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BARTLETT 


During the recent hearings on the Radia- 
tion Control for Health and Safety Act of 
1968, some witnesses questioned whether 
laser products should be included within the 
authority that Congress would give to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to set standards for radiation emission from 
electronic products. 

The question is legitimate and is one that 
I have thought about at length, for there is 
little to be gained from regulation just for 
its own sake. The testimony and other in- 
formation that we received is convincing 
evidence that laser products indeed can be 
and are dangerous, that laser radiation is a 
form of electromagnetic radiation, and that 
nationwide, federal standards to govern de- 
sign and manufacture of these products 
should be established. The situation is not 
one, happily, of a fire department respond- 
ing to the urgent imperatives of a major 
fire. Rather it is one of the prudent com- 
munity and fire department which takes pre- 
ventive measuers beforehand to limit and 
control a hazard to our people, 

Today I would like to briefly talk with you 
about lasers: what they are; what they do; 
how they are used; what harm they can 
cause, and do we know enough about them 
to include them in the present legislation? 

LASERS—WHAT ARE THEY? 


Lasers are manufactured products, While 
many of them are still put together piece by 
piece within laboratories of scientists who 
need special features, many other lasers can 
now be purchased as complete, self-contained 
units, ready to operate at the push of a 
button. 

These laser products are designed to emit a 
special kind of electromagnetic radiation, 
usually within the band of visible light. The 
unusual characteristic of laser radiation is 
that very large pulses of energy can be car- 
ried by the constituent rays of the laser 
beam, with each ray in essence marching in 
step with the others. The physicists call this 
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“coherent” radiation. Other lasers can emit 
a continuing beam of light energy. 

From the standpoint of legislation, the im- 
portant thing about lasers is not the fasci- 
nating parts and components and circuits 
that are inside of the black box, but rather 
the knowledge that lasers emit radiation and 
that safey in use of laser equipment depends 
very much upon the care and quality of de- 
sign and manufacture of the product that is 
sold in interstate commerce. 

USES OF LASER PRODUCTS 

Although it was only ten years ago that 
A. L. Schawlow and O. H. Townes outlined 
the theory and proposed a structure for the 
immediate predecessor of the laser, the laser 
industry has grown rapidly. For example, one 
survey of the market for lasers within govern- 
ment alone reported a $30 million market in 
1967 and forecast $70 million by 1970, And 
government contracts are stimulating laser 
development and applications. During the 
period January 1, 1963, to April 30, 1966, the 
government spent nearly $46 million for laser 
development with 103 separate organizations, 
and 83 of these industrial contractors. I think 
we all know that one of the fastest ways to 
get a new scientific discovery into use is to 
introduce it into industry. 

Two broad categories of application of 
lasers are now apparent. First, there are 
commercial, industrial, and medical uses, 
and second, lasers have become important 
new tools and instruments in laboratory 

ts. 

The first category concerns us most, for as 
lasers emerge from the laboratories and are 
bought and installed in factories, and are 
used by possibly untrained operators, there 
is the real danger of injury to them or to 
persons nearby. 

Lasers are being used to drill tiny holes 
in very hard substances. For example, one 
company drills with them to make diamond 
dies used in the manufacture of very fine 
copper wire. The June 3 issue of Product 
Engineering magazine reports that a number 
of companies have begun to use lasers for 
practical production-line work, particularly 
drilling. Welding of very small wires is easily 
done with lasers. Professor Donald F. Nelson 
of the University of Southern California has 
written in the June issue of the Scientific 
American about the potential of the laser 
for long-distance communications and how 
a recent technical development brings this 
much closer to realization. One application 
in chemistry of great promise is to use laser 
energy to cause specific chemical reactions, 
such as those in the making of plastics. Raw 
plastic materials already have been changed 
into final product in this way. Another ap- 
Plication is taking shape in Australia. The 
Department of Harbors and Marine of 
Queensland is trying a laser beam as a light- 
house beacon. A rotating reflector will direct 
the laser’s beam through an arc that will 
cover the entire entrance to Moreton Bay. A 
particularly exciting possible use is for tun- 
neling in hard rock. Experiments at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology have 
shown that laser beams can split blocks of 
granite and marble, and can weaken the 
exposed surfaces of hard rock so that it is 
easier to remove. While this application has 
yet to be proven feasible, it is an exciting 
example of what might happen. 

Business Week of August 12, 1967, reports 
that one large manufacturer of lasers is set- 
ting up 2 laboratory to tailor the use of lasers 
to small manufacturers. This company will 
try out an experimental application and will 
furnish the customer with an engineering 
analysis, a suitability study of the process 
and an economic comparison with conven- 
tional methods. 

The Department of Commerce has just an- 
nounced a major breakthrough in surveying. 
Lasers are now being used by geodetic survey 
teams of the Environmental Science Services 
Administration for cross-country surveying. 
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ESSA plans to extend their use to metropoli- 
tan areas. Lasers have enabled survey teams 
to expand by 20 to 50 percent the amount of 
terrain they cover, and to do so with in- 
creased accuracy. With lasers, the survey 
teams can achieve an accuracy in their meas- 
urements of approximately ½ inch in 10 
miles, 

Mr. James G. Terrill, Director of the Na- 
tional Center for Radiological Health, in- 
formed us of his estimates that there are 767 
application areas for over 35 types of lasers. 
About 29 percent of these were developed 
during the three years 1965 to 1967. This in- 
dicates the rapid development and applica- 
tion of lasers. A national survey indicates 
there are approximately 2,500 places in the 
United States which use laser systems cost- 
ing more than $300 per unit, and that there 
are approximately 8,500 laser systems at 
these sites. 


BIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF LASERS 


With the prospects of a growing laser in- 
dustry, which means that more laser units 
will be made and sold for commercial and 
industrial and other uses, the question of 
biological effects of laser moves from the 
world of the research scientist to the world 
of the public health official. 

The two principal effects are burning of 
the skin and eye injury. Of the two, eye in- 
jury is the most likely. Mr, Terrill was def- 
inite in his testimony that lasers can cause 
eye injury, and reported that already in 
medical literature that there are substan- 
tiated case reports of severe ocular damage 
resulting from accidental exposure to laser 
radiation. 

Dr. William T. Ham of the Medical College 
of Virginia, one of the leading authorities 
in this field, testified that laser radiation 
could produce burns of the retina of the 
eye which are irreversible. He warned that 
special caution is required with the laser 
units that produce brief, intense pulses of 
coherent light. Here excessive power den- 
sities falling upon the retina can produce 
explosive effects, massive hemorrhage, and 
the possible loss of the entire eye. The rec- 
ord of the hearings contains a listing of Dr. 
Ham's many papers which describe these 
biological effects. 

The Department of Defense experts, speak- 
ing from their extensive experience with 
lasers and from results of research sponsored 
by the departments, supported the fact that 
laser radiation can injure, that eye damage 
can occur with only one-millionth of the 
exposure that would burn the skin. 

This testimony is like the tip of an Alaskan 
iceberg, and represents only a small part of 
many painstaking experiments to measure 
the biological effects of laser radiation on 
living creatures, including man. I, for one, 
am satisfied from the information supplied 
me, that laser radiation can indeed be dan- 
gerous to the persons who are exposed. And 
this danger is being compounded by the 
appearance of lasers which operate in the 
ultra violet and infra red regions, which 
makes them invisible to the human eye. 

IS THERE A REAL HAZARD? 

It is one thing to show in a laboratory 
that laser beams can blind experimental ani- 
mals, It is another to say that beams from 
laser products constitute a hazard which 
needs to be controlled. 

First of all, lasers have caused eye 1 
to persons. Mr. Terrill and the Defense De- 
partment each testified to this effect. Sec- 
ond, the growing use of lasers in industry 
means that they are moving out of the con- 
trolled environment of the laboratory where 
workers are used to dealing with sophisti- 
cated hazards. Third, initial surveys by the 
Public Health Service show that an un- 
satisfactory situation already exists for some 
laser installations in industry. A Public 
Health Service release of March 29, 1968, 
speaks of more than 10,000 industrial em- 
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ployees in the United States who may be 
exposed to laser radiation. Details of this 
survey appear in the record of the hearings. 

Here are some of the results of the PHS 
survey. 

In the opinion of the surveyor, 62 percent 
of all laser operations were adequate in over- 
all control and occupational health proce- 
dures; the other 38 percent were considered 
inadequate or required a more detailed eval- 
uation. However, in only 42 percent was the 
risk of hazard considered to be low. 

Engineering controls varied from excellent 
in some installations to almost nonexistent 
in others. For example, 89 percent of laser 
areas visited did not have interlocked doors 
and 43 percent had no warning signs. Only 
about 25 percent of the plants required visual 
protection in laser areas. Most of the com- 
panies did not require goggles or face shields, 
and about 25 percent of the goggles that were 
provided were considered inadequate protec- 
tion for the kind of laser in use. 

So the hazard is real and present. For- 
tunately, it is not now great. But with the 
rapid expansion of the laser industry, the 
potential hazards soon can be multiplied. 
Moreover, as lasers become more powerful, 
the chances of injury increase still further. 


DO WE KNOW ENOUGH TO REGULATE LASERS? 


Next we come to the question of whether 
we know enough about laser effects at this 
time for the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare to set initial or interim stand- 
ards for laser products. 

Dr. Ham thinks so. He testified that there is 
enough information on threshold energy 
densities that produce very mild lesions in 
the retina to establish tentative safety levels 
for the human eye. Then, too, government 
agencies and some industrial companies have 
found there is information enough for them 
to establish their own safety criteria for laser 
radiation. 

For example, the Martin-Marietta Com- 
pany has published a booklet on laser safety 
which ‘sets a definite limit upon eye exposure 
to laser radiation. The American Conference 
of Governmental Industrial Hygienists issued 
this year a guide for laser installations. The 
Air Force in January 1967 issued its regula- 
tion No. 161-24 on laser/maser hazards which 
authorizes the Air Force Surgeon General to 
establish maximum levels of exposure to 
laser/maser radiation. Subsequently on 
March 20, 1967, his office issued specific in- 
structions. For an earlier government inter- 
est, I note that in 1964 the British Ministry 
of Aviation issued its code of practice for 
laser installations, which includes detailed, 
numerical limits. Most recently, during Janu- 
ary of this year, laser safety guidelines were 
fomulated at a Laser Safety Conference at 
the College of Medicine of the University of 
Cincinnati. These guidelines were published 
in the March 1968 issue of Laser Technology. 

The fact that so many bodies are now en- 
gaged in the setting of guidelines and limits 
for laser exposure indicates that there is 
enough information and understanding of 
laser effects at hand to act effectively. By 
this I do not mean to imply that our present 
understanding is complete. Far from it. In- 
deed, an important complementary reason 
for including laser radiation within the scope 
of HR. 10790—as reported by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce—is to specifically 
authorize the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare to get on with the research that 
will be mecessary later to refine interim 
standards. 

SUMMARY 

Let me sum up the case for including laser 
products under the provisions of H.R. 10790. 
Laser radiation can cause biological effects 
which are harmful to human beings. They 
pose a special risk to the eye. Laser products 
are being sold in an expanding market, one 
that everyone expects will expand even more 
as new uses of this new tool come to the 
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fore. More powerful units also can be ex- 
pected. The hazards of laser radiation are 
not those that common knowledge equips 
us to deal with. Moreover, that hazard can 
sometimes be invisible. Scientists have 
learned enough about laser effects to set ini- 
tial exposure limits, and government agencies 
have done so. 

In my mind, the testimony received before 
the Senate Committee on Commerce shows 
there is more than enough reason to author- 
ize the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare to include laser products among the 
electronic products for which he can set 
standards to govern the emission of electro- 
magnetic radiation, and to move ahead into 
the research and the drafting of standards. 
This country stands to benefit greatly from 
the application of lasers in commerce and 
industry. It will benefit even more if those 
applications are carried on from the outset 
with products that are designed, manufac- 
tured and installed with safety in mind. 

For these reasons I urge favorable action 
on H.R. 10790 so that the new and flourish- 
ing American laser industry and the users of 
its products can proceed with safety towards 
an exciting, expanding future. 


ROBERT F. KENNEDY—IN MEMO- 
RIAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that it was impossible for me to 
be in the Senate yesterday when eulogies 
were being offered to our late beloved 
colleague, Robert Kennedy, but I am 
pleased to add a few personal thoughts 
today to what has already been said so 
eloquently by other Senators. 

At the Democratic convention in 1964, 
Senator Robert Kennedy recited these 
words from Romeo and Juliet in tribute 
to his brother, the President: 

And, when he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun. 


Now Robert Kennedy, too, is dead, and 
as one reads on in this old Shakespear- 
ean play, he comes to the lines: 

Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general 
doom! 
For who is living, if those two are gone? 


There is a painful sense in which all 
of us have lost a part of our lives in the 
death of Robert Kennedy, and yet, we 
can also find in his death as in his life 
a deeper understanding of our own ob- 
ligations to ourselves and our Nation. 

He stood for the proposition that we 
could make a difference; that we would 
find our satisfaction not in coddling our- 
selves but in contributing to others. 

Senator Kennedy had become the most 
passionate and talented political leader 
of his generation. His capacity for in- 
tellectual and moral growth was mani- 
festing itself in dramatic fashion dur- 
ing the closing weeks of his life. He was 
a better and wiser man with each passing 
day. I felt that he was on an accelerating 
course that would have earned him a 
unique place in the life of our Nation, 
and, indeed, in the life of mankind. He 
was destined to inspire our own and 
future generations. Of all my associates 
in public life, no other gave me such a 
sense of being in the presence of true 
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compassion, practical idealism, and 
greatness. 

He frequently quoted the words of 
George Bernard Shaw: 


You see things and you say “Why?” but 
I dream things that never were and say 
“Why not?” 


When we view the sudden termination 
of this eager young life, so filled with 
promise and compassion, we can only 
ask “Why?” 

Perhaps the lyricist of “The Impossible 
Dream” has partially answered this ques- 
tion with his lines: 

And the world will be better for this 
That one man scorned and covered with 


scars 
Still strove with his last ounce of courage 
To reach the unreachable star. 


I believe that the world will be better 
because Robert Kennedy dared to reach 
for the stars. 

He told us about the hungry children 
of Mississippi, the plight of the American 
Indian, the difficulties of the American, 
farmer. He told us about the dynamite 
in the great city ghettos. He warned us 
of the awful violence brewing in our 
society—warned us, in a way, of his own 
approaching death. 

I believe that there were two power- 
ful concerns that drove him in his final 
campaign—the first was a determination 
to put an end to the tragedy in Vietnam; 
the second was to lead the redemption of 
our own troubled land. 

All of us have been enriched and en- 
nobled by the breadth of his vision and 
the grace of his presence. 

Perhaps from the meaning of his life 
and of his too great sacrifice we can 
take a new measure of conviction, a new 
courage, a new resolve that he shall not 
have died in vain; and that in a calm 
and implacable determination, we can 
yet serve the end that he so tenderly 
sought for us all—“to tame the savage- 
ness of man, and make gentile the life 
of the world.” 


SAMUEL LEONARD WILLIAMS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a most dis- 
tinguished citizen of North Carolina, 
Samuel Leonard Williams, passed away 
last week. I wish to pay my respects to 
him and to offer my condolences to his 
wife Kay, and children, Patricia and 
Joseph. 

Sam Williams was born on January 27, 
1905, in Lenoir County, N.C. He received 
his LL.B. degree from Wake Forest in 
1928 and in the same year was admitted 
to the North Carolina bar. He practiced 
law in Kinston, N.C., from 1928 until 
1934, at which time he came to Wash- 
ington as an attorney for the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

In that year, Mr. Williams also mar- 
ried the former Kay Cloaninger, a union 
which produced two children, Patricia 
Ann and Joseph. Patricia was graduated 
from William and Mary and received a 
master’s degree from the University of 
Virginia. She is teaching at Latrobe Uni- 
versity in Melbourne, Australia. Joseph 
received his LL.B. degree from Mercer 
University. 

From 1943 to 1945 Mr. Williams served 
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in the U.S. Navy from which he was hon- 
orably discharged as a lieutenant com- 
mander in 1945. 

A glance at the record will show how 
Sam Williams excelled in his career with 
the Federal Trade Commission. On his 
return from the Armed Forces, he super- 
vised legal investigational work in the 
Commission’s Bureau of Investigations. 
In August 1948 Mr. Williams was ap- 
pointed special legal assistant to the 
Commission and served as a special 
consultant in matters of policy and 
procedure. 

From May 1950 to July 1955 Sam Wil- 
liams served as assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Antimonopoly. From July 
1955 to April 1958 he was the Commis- 
sion’s special legal adviser. 

In April 1958 Mr. Williams was ap- 
pointed chief project attorney and served 
in that capacity until he was appointed 
Director of the Bureau of Field Opera- 
tions of the Federal Trade Commission 
in July 1961. 

In that capacity, Mr. Williams was re- 
sponsible for the competence, effective- 
ness and timeliness of the Commission's 
investigational work throughout the 
United States in matters involving trade 
regulation, 

Mr. Williams’ career has been that of 
a dedicated public servant. Throughout 
his career with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, he rose to a position of great 
responsibility in the investigational work 
of the Federal Trade Commission. He 
not only participated in many of the 
leading cases developed by the Commis- 
sion, but also a planned training pro- 
gram for young attorneys. He was a 
leader in his field and he had a far- 
reaching influence on the lives of many 
others. He was highly respected by the 
antitrust bar throughout the United 
States and he contributed to the co- 
operation which has developed between 
the Commission and the antitrust bar. 
The Federal Trade Commission’s Bureau 
of Field Operations is a much finer or- 
ganization because of the leadership, 
judgment and integrity exhibited by its 
Director. Sam Williams was a gentle- 
man, an able lawyer, a fine public serv- 
ant, and a citizen of North Carolina who 
made a real and great contribution to 
the Government and to the United 
States. His career stands not only as a 
monument to the man, but as a beacon 
to those young attorneys who would 
emulate his experience as a career Gov- 
ernment servant. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION ACT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to see that the President has to- 
day signed the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Act of 1968. I 
want to commend the administration for 
the leadership, energy and support it 
gave this legislation and to those of us 
who worked to get it through Congress. 

I commend the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] for the superb job 
he did in guiding the bill through the 
Senate. 

I also commend the other Senators 
and the Members of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives who have helped to enact 
this legislation into law. 

I have been deeply interested in the 
Juvenile Delinquency Act since I in- 
troduced it in the Senate more than a 
year ago. 

I have supported it because it is among 
delinquent youth where we can strike 
the most telling blow against further 
crime. 

And, I am pleased that it has become 
law because only by reaching as many 
young people as we can, as early as we 
can, will we save these young people from 
lives of crime and violence. 

Only by reaching the young people in 
their formative years can we prevent 
many of them from growing into adult 
criminals. And any effort spent at this 
time is the best protection we can give 
our citizens against increasing crime, 
violence, civil disturbances, and riots in 
the future. 

I have supported this bill because it 
will create alternatives to sending young 
people to training schools where today 
they often learn nothing more than how 
to commit more crime. And it will get the 
entire community involved in the difi- 
cult task of guiding young people on a 
constructive course, through new oppor- 
tunities for legitimate achievement. 

Senator CLARK knows that I have made 
every effort to assure that the bill will 
accomplish its purposes by introducing 
amendments both in the Subcommittee 
which processed the bill and on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I am particularly pleased that both 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives adopted my amendment to empha- 
size the role of the schools in delinquency 
prevention. 

This is one community agency that 
must do far more than it has in the past 
to show young people the way to live 
within the law rather than outside it. 

I think the schools should and can 
develop teaching techniques and course 
material that can impart to young chil- 
dren the insights and the understanding 
of the world around them which are 
necessary if they are to escape the dead- 
end streets of crime, drug addiction and 
violence. 

I have said before that the modern 
world has become bewildering in its com- 
plexity and that no family, rich or poor, 
black or white, can alone adequately 
interpret it to the satisfaction or the 
needs of the young. 

The school, however, can do this. It 
can mobilize the scientific knowledge we 
have about human behavior and teach 
children how to escape the pitfalls of 
delinquency, drug addiction and social 
disorganization. I believe the Nation’s 
schools must assume this responsibility. 

To accomplish this, I asked in my 
amendment that some of the funds au- 
thorized under this bill be allotted to the 
school systems throughout the States. 

As signed by the President, I believe 
the bill contains those vital provisions 
that will ultimately spell the difference 
between the growing crime and delin- 
quency rates of the past and the effective 
prevention of delinquency in the future. 

This new law is another important 
step by Congress and by the administra- 
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tion toward a more crime-free society 
and toward a better America for our 
young people and for all of our citizens. 


DAVID McCONNELL APPOINTED 
SPECIAL ADVISER TO UNITED NA- 
TIONS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, an out- 
standing North Carolinian, David Mof- 
fatt McConnell, has recently been ap- 
pointed by the President as special 
adviser on the U.S. delegation to the 45th 
Session of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council meeting this year in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. McConnell has been appointed to 
serve with the rank of Ambassador of 
the United States and I am sure that his 
dedication and experience will be of great 
value to our country at this meeting. 
The United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council is the top body of the United 
Nations on economic matters and Mr. 
McConnell will be senior adviser to this 
group. 

Mr. McConnell was formerly special 
counsel to the U.S. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, a counsel to the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Government Re- 
organization, and an administrative as- 
sistant to U.S. Senator James F. Byrnes 
of South Carolina, who was later Secre- 
tary of State. He has served for the past 2 
years as a member of the North Carolina 
Tax Study Commission. 

He has a broad background in inter- 
national affairs. He served as provost 
marshal and protocol officer with the 
Nationalist Chinese Army under Gen- 
eral Joseph W. Stilwell in China, Burma, 
and India. He was chairman of the inter- 
national conference at Ramgarh, Bihar 
Province, India, in 1942, which confer- 
ence prepared treaties of military com- 
mand and criminal jurisdiction of forces 
for China, Burma, and India, for which 
he was awarded the U.S. Legion of Merit 
and awarded the Order of the Cloud and 
Banner by Chiang-Kai-shek. 

He served as Acting Chief, Legislative 
Branch, War Department General Staff 
G-1 under Gen. George C. Marshall, and 
ended his war service as a colonel. He was 
General Staff Corps at the age of 32, 
starting as a lieutenant in the infantry. 
He was a codraftsman of the Declaration 
of Nuremberg and the postwar treaty 
with the Republic of the Philippines. 

He assisted in the drafting of tax 
conventions with the Kingdom of Den- 
mark and the Republic of Colombia. 

Active in civic and political affairs, he 
served as chairman of the North Caro- 
lina State Board of Elections; served as a 
delegate to many Democratic National 
conventions and was a member of the 
nine-man executive committee which 
formulated the Democratic platform of 
1964. He personally drafted the civil 
rights plank in this platform. 

Mr. McConnell was a member of the 
State Department mission to West Ger- 
many to celebrate the 20th anniversary 
of the Marshall plan and the Declaration 
of Nuremberg, 1964. 

In 1944-46, he was liaison official for 
War Department General Staff with 
UNRRA and UNICEF. 
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He was awarded the Legion of Merit 
with Oak Leaf Cluster for outstanding 
service on the U.S. General Staff. 

A member of the bar of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, District of Colum- 
bia, and the U.S. Supreme Court, the Tax 
Section, American Bar Association, he is 
active in corporate affairs as general 
counsel, Belk Stores, and a director of 
the Bank of Charlotte. He received his 
B.S. summa cum laude, Davidson Col- 
lege, N.C., and was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and Kappa Alpha Order. He was 
Rumrill Award scholar at Harvard Grad- 
uate Business School; L.L.B., L.L.M. in 
Federal Taxation, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, and has received his doctorate in 
law from Georgetown University. 

Mr. President, as North Carolinians 
we can be indeed proud that this honor 
has gone to one of our fellow citizens. 
The President could have found no finer 
public servant to perform this important 
task with the United Nations. 


CRITICISM OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, those 
in our country who fear that we are be- 
coming the sole policeman for the free 
world, offer cogent criticism of the pres- 
ent administration’s foreign policy. 

Last Saturday, speaking at a World 
War I veterans convention in Rochester, 
N.Y., my friend and fellow legislator, 
Representative FRANK Horton, took to 
task the administration’s acceptance of 
this policeman’s role. 

He cited the need to give some con- 
sistency and direction to our present 
policy of reacting to foreign initiatives. 
He also noted the importance of re- 
building meaningful partnerships for the 
present order, which finds America 
carrying almost alone the burden of 
preserving order and freedom in the 
world. 

I think Mr. Horton’s remarks would 
be of interest to Senators who share this 
concern with current foreign policy. I 
ask unanimous consent that the speech 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN FRANK 
Horton, New YORK STATE CONVENTION, 
WoRrLD War I VETERANS, ROCHESTER, N. V., 
JULY 27, 1968 
I am honored to be among some of the 

very men who helped forge American foreign 

policy as being one of interest, concern and 
participation in what is happening in the 
world. Before World War I, this free and 

Democratic Nation was far removed from the 

workings of international power politics and 

power diplomacy which now dominate the 
scene in Europe and in Asia. Your participa- 
tion in the first global conflict in history 
helped to establish the idea that America 
does care, and that America will act in be- 
half of free human beings the world over. 

The world has undergone considerable 
change since the doughboys entered combat 
in Beligum, France, and elsewhere in Europe. 
For one thing, our effort in World War I 
Was very much a partnership, almost an 
equal partnership among allies to restore 
peace and order to the world, and to slap the 
wrists of aggressors whose ambition had 
cost the lives of thousands upon thousands 


of young men. 
In World War II, also, the American effort 
was one of assistance to allies, many of 
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whom were hard-pressed to provide the ma- 
terial and men necessary to defend their own 
soil. 

But since World War II, America has no 
longer been looked upon as a nation to 
“shore up weak points“ in the front line 
of freedom—we are instead looked to as 
almost the sole keeper of the free world’s 
line of defense. Except for the United States, 
few western nations maintain troop encamp- 
ments in the far-flung corners of the world. 
Except for the United States, the system of 
mandatory military service, accomplished 
by a draft system, is almost unknown, in the 
free world. Even some nations which are face 
to face with regimes that threaten freedom 
do not maintain their own armies to a de- 
gree proportionate with their rightful role 
in the defense of western culture and peo- 
ple. 

Vietnam is only one example of this state 
of affairs. While that small nation is liter- 
ally fighting for its life, its youth and some 
of its leaders have balked at making any 
all-out effort to mobilize, although they ex- 
pect the United States and its people to 
undergo massive expenditures of men and 
money and equipment—in addition to sacri- 
fices at home—in the interests of Vietnam's 
defense. 

While it is true that the Vietnamese are 
now finally undergoing a full mobilization, 
and they are now attempting to relieve U.S. 
forces of some combat responsibility, the 
fact that they have in the past expected so 
much from us, and so little of themselves, 
serves as a good illustration of our situation 
in the world today. 

By the process of elimination, we have 
been left with the role of world policeman. 

Perhaps the best example of this is the 
defense structure which we built in Europe 
in the aftermath of World War II. NATO, 
for many years served as a powerful and ef- 
fective deterrent to any Communist expan- 
sion or adventurism in Europe. The key to 
NATO’s success was in the fact that it was 
a partnership of allies, joined together and 
functioning together for the same purpose. 

Slowly, however, NATO grew to be more 
and more an American organization. As the 
British reduced the size of their forces, and 
their investment in defense, and as the 
French grew further and further away from 
the concept of unified western Europe, 
America was left to shore up a sagging de- 
fense institution. And I don’t mean for a 
moment to place all the blame for the fate 
of NATO at the feet of our European allies. 
The United States, since Korea and espe- 
cially since the start of the Vietnam war 
seven years ago, has been preoccupied with 
the affairs of Asia and the Pacific. We have, 
in effect, turned our back on Europe—we 
have offered no constructive leadership to 
NATO, we have taken no significant ini- 
tiative toward the creation of an Atlantic 
community of nations, which would co-oper- 
ate economically, politically and militarily. 

What has happened since the U.S. turned 
its head away from the European shores 
which you gentlemen fought so hard to save? 

In a few days, we will mark the seventh 
anniversary of the building of the Berlin 
wall, in violation of the four-power occupa- 
tion agreement in Berlin. This bold Commu- 
nist move effectively closed the last open 
doorway from the Iron Curtain countries to 
the West. It obviously was done in the con- 
fidence that the United States would do noth- 
ing to stop it, and in the confidence that no 
western European nation would or could do 
anything to stop it. 

This confidence grew, no doubt, out of our 
failure in 1956 to come to the aid of bold 
freedom fighters in Hungary, who had taken 
hold of the reigns of government in that en- 
slaved country for a few precious hours, 
bolstered by promises from Radio Free 
Europe and other sources that U.S, military 
support was forthcoming. The hope of suc- 
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cess, and the fact of failure in Hungary, 
hinged on the American willingness to risk 
& major war. Although they were shocked by 
the Budapest massacre, other European na- 
tions never thought of themselves as poten- 
tial saviors of Hungary. 

Since we stopped exercising creative lead- 
ership in Europe, we have seen a complete 
turn-around in the foreign policies of France. 
Not only did De Gaulle throw NATO out of 
his country, he established relations with 
the Red Chinese and did his best to sabotage 
the foundation of the western economic sys- 
tem, the American dollar. You men, who 
watched buddies die and watched their burial 
on French soil, do not have to be told the 
significance of these new French attitudes. 
Today we are scorned on the very soil which 
holds the bodies and blood of over 100,000 
Americans, 

Now, again, we find ourselves unprepared, 
and our allies uninterested, in a new crisis 
facing Europe. With little or no encourage- 
ment from the United States, the bold 
leaders of Czechoslovakia have bolted the 
Communist system dictated by Moscow, and 
have made many liberalizing reforms in their 
system of government. Freedom of speech 
and press, although not a total reality today 
in Czechoslovakia, are far more advanced 
than in the closely censored information 
channels of Russia and other Warsaw Pact 
countries. 

But what is now happening in Czecho- 
slovakia? What appears to be happening is 
that the entire world, unfortunately includ- 
ing the United States, is waiting with baited 
breath to see what the U.S.S.R. will decide 
to do about its renegade satellite. Will Rus- 
sia use military force to push out the new 
liberal Czech rulers? Will the upcoming con- 
ference settle differences by negotiation? No- 
where it seems, is anyone offering anything 
but propaganda encouragement to the 
Czechs. No one is actively planning any 
policy initiatives in this crisis. As usual we 
are waiting for the Communists to move 
first, thus giving them an advantage and 
forcing ourselves to have to react to policies 
they set. America already has its hands full 
in a war which Southeast Asian nations were 
not equal to handling. Are we to be looked to 
as the sole source of hope for the Czechs in 
the event of a crisis as we were in Hungary? 
Two sad facts dominate this situation, and 
answer this question. 

One—We cannot afford to involve ourselves 
in a military confrontation with the Rus- 
sians in central Europe, and the Russians 
know this. We can bring terrible propaganda 
pressure to bear on them by scorning their 
disregard for simple human rights, but they 
do not expect us to back up our commitment 
r these rights for the Czechs with American 

ves. 

Two—The Czechs have nowhere else to 
turn, Western Europe has so abandoned any 
responsibility for the defense of its own free- 
dom, let alone that of other peoples, that no 
one has even considered possible support or 
intervention on the part of Czechoslovakia’s 
neighbors, West Germany, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Austria, Italy, Turkey, Eng- 
land or the Scandanavian countries. 

They will not be looked to for the salva- 
tion of the Czechs, and they will not be 
faulted for the demise of the Czechs, if the 
Reds desire to follow that course. 

The Russians will be faulted as tyrants, 
and we in America, whose blood still spills 
in Southeast Asia will be faulted for an 
ineffectual policy of containing and counter- 
acting communism. 

I've already talked about how we got into 
this dilemma. We were big and strong, and 
we were the heroes of Europe and the Pacific 
after the war. Our allies, and the other na- 
tions of the free world applauded our de- 
fense of freedom, while they politely and 
slowly withdrew themselves from the power 
politics of the cold war. By a process of ell- 
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mination of these allies, combined with our 
own power and our sincere desire to preserve 
human freedom, we are left holding the bag. 

The question now is—where do we go from 
here? How do we return to a rightful partner- 
ship in the free world, without abandoning 
oppressed pe. ples to communism and without 
continuing to sacrifice our best young men in 
one brush-fire after another? 

I would like to outline for you my thinking 
on what we must do to change our foreign 
policies. 

As a member of both the House Foreign 
Operations and Military Operations Subcom- 
mittees, I have come to learn one basic fact 
about American foreign policy: we do not act, 
we react. Our whole foreign policy structure 
is geared to watching and waiting for the 
time, place and extent of the next Commu- 
nist intrusion. 

We maintain a huge military and intelli- 
gence establishment which covers the globe 
in the name of readiness. 

For example, we have spent billions keep- 
ing idle troops in Europe for the last 23 years. 
The several opportunities where they may 
have been needed—like Hungary and Berlin— 
were passed up for political reasons—but still, 
we are ready. And our unused troops remain, 

This happens because the U.S. today has 
no standard by which the world or even we 
can judge what kind of situations we will or 
will not react to. 

We are committed militarily to almost 
every non-Communist nation in the world. 

Does this mean, or has this meant, that 
we will jump into war to defend any one of 
them. Of course not. 

But no one has been able to predict the 
strength of these commitments until they 
are put to the test one by one. 

In Berlin we decided not to make firm our 
commitment to the terms of the four power 
agreement. In Korea, we decided to back up 
our promises with guns, when South Korea 
was threatened. 

But when our own Pueblo was pirated, our 
non-policy of reaction chose not to back our 
own men. 

In Cuba, although we had maintained a 
strong Marine base there for decades the 
most serious threat to the freedom of the 
Western Hemisphere in the history could not 
inspire us to react with any firmness. For 
Castro’s purposes, Guantanamo is a little 
more than a decoration at the tip of his is- 
land—it poses no threat to his power, or even 
to his guerilla war activities in South 
America. 

No wonder weak Communist nations are 
willing to risk seizing our ships, and firing 
on our . No wonder Russia had no 
compunction about building an 8 foot wall 
around West Berlin. 

In Vietnam, we stretched an interpretation 
of our Southeast Asia Treaty commitment in 
order to save a small nation which was all 
but doomed to Communist guerilla takeover. 

The participation of Asian nations has 
been promising—but far from adequate. The 
potential for buildup vastly stronger free 
Asian armies to contain Chinese and Com- 
munist expansionism is there. And we should 
not have to come from 12,000 miles away to 
supply the bulk of combat troops for this 
effort. 

Since returning from Vietnam in January, 
I have suggested turning over the combat 
functions slowly to the AR. V. N., the South 
Vietnamese Army. We should train, fully 
equip and advise the Asian allies in Vietnam, 
but they must take over the bulk of the war. 
Recent events and official statements by 
President Thieu and Defense Secretary Clif- 
ford give me hope that this is now beginning 
to take place. 

We may see significant turnover in the 
fighting by next year. 

What can we learn from Vietnam, from 
Berlin, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and from 
the Pueblo about our foreign policy? 

We can learn that America cannot and 
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should not intervene against aggression in 
an area of the world where those neighbor- 
ing free countries who stand to lose the most, 
are not willing to do their full share to pro- 
tect the victim nation, 

When I say full share, I mean that pro- 
portional with (1) their population (2) their 
economies (3) the degree of their interest in 
the outcome these countries must be will- 
ing, with our help, to do at least as much, 
and to sacrifice at least as much, as they 
expect from us. 

This does not mean that a smaller and 
poorer nation would be expected to equal in 
absolute numbers, our contributon of dol- 
lars and manpower. But it would be expected 
to contribute by an equal portion of its abil- 
ity to do so. 

It would mean that if American draftees 
are expected to serve and die—there must 
be universal conscription by allied nations 
as well. 

It means that if American fighting troops 
are expected to engage the enemy 24 hours 
a day, no “daytime” allies, such as we have 
in Vietnam can be tolerated. It means that 
our participation in front line ground ac- 
tivity must be at least equally matched by 
those who stand to lose more than America 
from defeat. 

Applying this standard to Czechoslovakia 
or Hungary or Berlin, this would mean that 
any American willingness to help the op- 
pressed nation would hinge on at least pro- 
portional participation and commitment by 
all the free nations of Europe who are un- 
der the shadow of the Iron Curtain. 

If they are made to understand the mean- 
ing of this guideline for American police 
action, these countries will not be so quick 
to blame us for failing to sacrifice what they 
themselves are unwilling to risk. And they 
will not be so quick to depend on the United 
States for the lion’s share of their own de- 
fense in the cold war. 

They will either be inspired to participate 
and to sacrifice equally for the future of free- 
dom, or, they will have to be content to 
risk freedom unprotected in their own back- 
yards. 

We should offer every reasonable aid and 
encouragement to the nations of Europe, of 
Asia and of our own hemisphere who want 
to rejoin the real allied partnerships which 
kept freedom safe in 1945 and in 1918. 

But we should offer little hope to vul- 
nerable and happy-go-lucky friends, that 
America’s blood and dollars will be willing- 
ly lost—in place of their own—when the 
going gets rough. 

We, as leaders of the free world—must be 
just that—leaders. We can no longer ask our 
people to endure a foreign policy which 
must alone carry the burden and the blame 
for the free world’s fate. 


SENATOR PROUTY’S SURVEY OF 
INNER CITY ATTITUDES TOWARD 
RIOTS ‘ 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, on July 
23, when I placed in the RECORD the ques- 
tionnaire utilized in my survey of three 
areas in Washington, D.C., I stated that 
I hoped to soon release a complete re- 
port containing the findings of the 
study. 

Since that time, the President’s Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders has 
released additional studies. My findings 
so clearly substantiated those of the 
Commission, that I felt that I should 
make them public at this time. 

In order that they might be made 
available quickly to all interested per- 
sons, I thought it might be useful to have 
the complete text of my preliminary re- 
port printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
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Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor the text of 
a preliminary report concerning the at- 
titudes of inner city Washington resi- 
dents toward riots which I released 
yesterday. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPECIAL PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE PROUTY 
SURVEY—“INNER CITY ATTITUDES TOWARD 
Riots’”—SELECTED PRELIMINARY RESULTS OF 
A RANDOM SURVEY IN THREE DESIGNATED 
POVERTY AREAS OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(By Senator WINSTON ProurY, Republican, of 
Vermont, July 1968) 


A WORD OF CAUTION 


I am releasing this section of the Prouty 
Survey Report at this time only because I 
believe it is of special interest in light of the 
Supplemental Studies for the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders which 
were released July 28th. In September I shall 
release the complete Prouty Survey Report in 
accordance with my original plans. 

This Special Preliminary Report covers but 
a limited number of facts and analysis from 
the Prouty Survey. Following is a list of the 
parts of the Prouty Survey Report scheduled 
for September release. 

The complete Prouty Survey Report, sched- 
uled for release in early September, will con- 
sist of the following parts: Part I, Reason for 
and Methodology Used in the Prouty Survey; 
part I. Simple Tabulation of Survey Results; 
part III, Demographic Findings for the Three 
Areas Surveyed; part IV, Comparison of Se- 
lected Life Chance Attitudes Between the 
Inner City Sample and a Sample Taken in a 
Small Vermont City; part V, the Attitudes of 
Inner City Residents; part VI, Problems of 
City Living Perceived by Inner City Resi- 
dents; part VII, the Effectiveness of the War 
on Poverty in the Inner City. 


SPECIAL NOTE CONCERNING THE AUTHOR 


Senator Winston Prouty, a native of New- 
port, Vermont, first entered public service as 
mayor of that city in 1938 and was at that 
time the youngest mayor in the United 
States. In 1941, he was elected to the Ver- 
mont State Legislature and served as Speaker 
of the House for that body in 1947. In 1950, 
Senator Prouty waged a successful campaign 
for the sole Vermont seat in the U.S. House 
of Representatives where he served four 
terms. He was elected to the U.S. Senate in 
1958 and was re-elected in 1964. 

Senator Prouty presently is ranking Re- 
publican member of the Employment, Man- 
power and Poverty Subcommittee and the 
Education Subcommittee of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, and ranking 
Republican on the Senate District of Colum- 
bia Committee, and a member of the Com- 
merce Committee. 

He has been responsible throughout his 
terms in the Senate for bringing about in- 
creased social security benefits and coverage 
and is the author of a bill presently pending 
which will guarantee an annual income for 
all older Americans. 

Although he comes from a rural State 
whose largest city has a population of only 
37,000 and whose statewide Negro population 
is less than 600, Senator Prouty strongly be- 
lieves that the burden of solving the urban 
crises in the United States must fall on all 
Americans alike—urban and rural. 

BACKGROUND 

Three things motivated me to undertake 
this survey: 

(1) The general scarcity of accurate facts 
showing the nature, extent and effects of 
poverty in this country; 

(2) The obvious breakdown of effective 
communications between citizens and com- 
munity leaders; 
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(8) The conviction that it was possible to 
obtain accurate facts concerning problems 
felt by citizens in urban as well as rural 
communities. 

The general scarcity of accurate facts con- 
cerning the poverty program was apparent to 
me as ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Employment, Manpower and 
Poverty of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, 

The obvious breakdown of effective rational 
communication between citizens and com- 
munity leaders was apparent to everyone fol- 
lowing the massive civil disorders in major 
urban centers around the country. An in- 
vestigation by my staff of a poverty program 
in Newark, New Jersey, during June and 
July 1967 reenforced my suspicion of inef- 
fective communication between citizens and 
community leaders. This suspicion was 
doubly reenforced when I was in Detroit dur- 
ing the 1967 riot. 

Finally, I was convinced that we could 
obtain better communication through a more 
accurate knowledge of community needs and 
attitudes by using the random sample sur- 
vey technique in a more comprehensive and 
localized way. 

The questionnaire utilized in the survey is 
divided into a series of questions concerning 
demographic data, problem information, atti- 
tudes and the effectiveness of the existing 
program. The questionnaire was pre-tested in 
the Near Northeast section of Washington, 
D.C. during August 1967. 

The survey was conducted during February 
1968 in three areas of Washington, D.C. desig- 
nated as poverty areas” by the United Plan- 
ning Organization (the local Community 
Action Agency). The three areas—Upper Car- 
doza, Neighborhood Development Center #1 
and South East—had a total population of 
over 100,000 as estimated by the Census Bu- 
reau in 1965. All were inner city areas having 
predominantly Negro populations. 

The sample consisted of 426 individuals 
(142 in each area). It was randomly selected 
and stratified by sex and age. 

Interviewers were young Negro residents 
of the areas and were trained by the staff of 
the Training Corporation of America, located 
in Falls Church, Virginia. 

When I release the complete Survey Report 
in September, I shall describe in greater de- 
tail the survey methodology utilized. 

This Special Preliminary Report is of par- 
ticular interest at this time because of the 
studies released by the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders last Sunday. 

The report and tables presented herein 
represent only a small fraction of the data 
obtained and analyzed in my survey. 


SPECIAL PRELIMINARY REPORT 


The Prouty Survey Report was to have 
been released in its entirety early in Sep- 
tember. Part IV of the Report was to have 
dealt with various perceptions of inner city 
Washington residents, including attitude 
toward violence and propensity to violence. 

In the Draft of the Prouty Report, we note 
that “a majority of the respondents inter- 
viewed was not committed to a philosophy 
of violence, excluded violence as being neces- 
sary for change to come about, and generally 
condemned riots as being bad and as serving 
no purpose.” At the same time, however, we 
were cognizant of the fact that a sizable 
minority of our population did not condemn, 
reject, or exclude riots or violence as a means 
to achieve change. 

Our concern grew after the outbreak of 
the April riots, but we hesitated to release 
the results to the questions dealing with riots 
and violence without in-depth analysis of 
those results in the context of the Report as 
a totality. Events, however, have overtaken 
us, On Sunday, July 26th, the President’s Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Civil Disorder 
released a preliminary report based on sur- 
veys undertaken in fifteen cities. 

Since the results obtained in the Prouty 
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Survey clearly substantiate the findings of 
the Advisory Council, we feel that it will be 
useful at this time to make selected data 
concerning these issues available to the pub- 
lic in a preliminary form. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly that 
these results are only partial and will be 
dealt with at greater length and in more 
depth in subsequent Parts of the Prouty 
Survey Report. 

It should be pointed out that our ques- 
tionnaire was not exclusively designed for 
the purpose of measuring perceptions and 
attitudes of violence among residents of the 
District of Columbia. 

We did, however, pose four questions at 
various points within the interview which 
approached the use of rioting from several 
directions. 

Our first question, which focused on Negro 
leaders, required respondents to select one 
from among eight prominent Negro person- 
alities listed as “the most effective leader 
and spokesman for Negroes”.* Our purpose 
in posing this question was to measure the 
support of prominent Negro personalities 
among inner city residents of Washington, 
D.C., and we wished to determine the prey- 
alence of more militant and separatist views. 

The next two questions (posed at a later 
point in the interview) were directed toward 
ascertaining the degree to which residents 
in inner city areas of Washington, D.C. 
would advocate the use of rioting as a means 
of bringing about change. The first of these 
questions asked respondents to indicate 
whether or not they considered riots to be 
a “good”, partially good or bad method to 
utilize in order to achieve change. The sec- 
ond question required a simple yes or no 
response about whether or not the individ- 
ual personally felt that rioting was a nec- 
essary recourse in order to stimulate change. 
The first question required approval of dis- 
approval of rioting as a means or method in 
the abstract while the second sought an in- 
dication of whether or not the respondent 
felt it necessary to actually apply the tech- 
nique in his own city. 

The final question connected with rioting 
was posed still later in the interview. The 
respondent was asked to agree or disagree 
with a statement which read, “Riots have 
brought about long delayed improvements in 
the cities where they have occurred.“ In 
other words, we hoped to learn whether or 
not the respondent who advocated violence 
did so because he perceived certain advan- 
tages accruing to those who had already 
rioted. 

The results of these four questions were 
informative, especially when analyzed and 
correlated with various socioeconomic vari- 
ables. Several interesting trends and patterns 
developed which will be discussed briefly 
below. These data also pointed up the in- 
adequacy of our questions in some respects 
and for this reason cannot be viewed as being 
totally conclusive. 

For example; it was evident from both 
coded and uncoded responses that many Ne- 
groes did not perceive of “riots” in the same 
terms as whites. One man objected to our 
second question by saying “the white man 
calls them riots.” We were aware of the fact 
that the term “riot” itself had both positive 
as well as negative connotations for some of 
our respondents which undoubtedly influ- 
enced, if not biased, their responses. We 
could only note this peripherally, however, 
without measuring the actual degree of in- 
fluence of the wording. 

A simple tabulation of responses to the 
four riot-connected questions revealed that 
while a majority of inner city Washington 
residents condemned and rejected rioting, a 
substantial minority ranging from 11% to 


*Note: This survey was conducted in Feb- 
ruary 1968 before Reverend Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King’s tragic death. 
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23% not only approved of such violent means 
but advocated the use of rioting as a form 
of protest. Our interviewing took place in 
February, 1968 so that we had no means of 
knowing at that time whether or not those 
who advocated rioting were themselves po- 
tential rioters. The events of April, 1968 
would seem to be an indication that some, 
if not all potential rioters become actual par- 
ticipants in riots. 

In considering these findings, then, it is 
important to note that the numbers of po- 
tential rioters in inner city W. are 
not minuscule either in percentage points or 
actual numbers. 11% of over 100,000 residents 
represents a substantial minority in real 
numbers. We must thus ask ourselves at what 
point a minority poses a threat to the sta- 
bility of an entire community. 

Tables 1-4 demonstrate the distribution 
of responses to the four riot related ques- 
tions. 

While 61% of the populations of the three 
areas surveyed expressed the opinion that 
Martin Luther King was the most effective 
leader and spokesman for the Negro people, 
over 11% of the respondents preferred a 
more militant leader. Stokely Carmichael and 
H. Rap Brown were the two most commonly 
mentioned in that category. 

Question asked: “Who do you feel is the 
most effective leader and spokesman for Ne- 
groes?” (Question 58 on Prouty Survey Ques- 
tionnaire) 


TABLE 1.—TABLE SHOWING WHO RESPONDENTS FELT WAS 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE LEADER AND SPOKESMAN FOR 
NEGROES 


Number Percent — 
um reent respond- 
respond- respond- ing with 
ing ng no answer 
out 

8 1.88 2.37 

22 5.16 6, 51 

260 61. 03 76. 92 

24 5.63 7.10 

2 0. 47 9. 59 

18 4.23 5.33 

3 0.70 0. 

1 0, 23 0. 30 

88 E 

0 0. 00 0. 00 

426 99. 99 100. 01 
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The second question was structured so as 
to give respondents an opportunity to ap- 
prove or condemn the riot as a protest form 
in part or in entirety. While only 8% of the 
respondents indicated complete approval of 
riots, an additional 16% believed that riots 


riots and rioting, there was the clear impli- 


activity and feels that it can be useful, 
that represents a very substantial minority. 
Question asked: “Are riots good, bad or 
what?” (Asked as the second part of Ques- 
tion 60 on Prouty Survey Questionnaire) 


TABLE 2.—TABLE SHOWING HOW RESPONDENTS FELT 
CONCERNING THE EFFECT OF RIOTS 


Number Percent Percent 
respond- 8 respond- 
ng ng ing no 
answer out 
Good, only way to get change- 34 7.98 8. 40 
e good, some bad — 15.73 16.54 
Some good, mostly bad 7. 98 8. 40 
Bad, serve no purpose, 
should not be used -- 270 63. 38 66, 67 
o response 21 483. RETENE 
U eed bp hae LA 426 100. 00 100. 01 
405 people 
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When asked in the third question whether 
or not they felt actual rioting was neces- 
sary, 16% of the respondents replied that it 
was. This represents a decrease from the 
number of persons indicating approval of 
riots in the abstract in the previous ques- 
tions. However, when 16% of a population 
is willing to state with no qualifications that 
it is necessary to employ violent means to 
achieve an end—namely change—that repre- 
sents a distinct threat to stability. This is 
especially true when those 16% have tacit 
approval of an additional 8% of the popula- 
tion. 

Question asked: Do you think in general 
it is necessary to riot in order that things 
be changed. (Question 60 on questionnaire 
but coded as Question 73) 


TABLE 3.—TABLE SHOWING WHETHER RESPONDENTS 
THOUGHT IT NECESSARY TO RIOT IN ORDER THAT THINGS 
BE CHANGED 


100, 00 
409 people 


100. 00 
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have had beneficial results in other areas of 
the country. Only 4% of the respondents 
“strongly agreed” that riots had brought 
about improvements in places where they 
had occurred but 44% agreed with the state- 
ment. 

Question asked: Here are some statements 
about which people feel very differently. 
Would you tell me whether you strongly 
agree, agree, disagree or strongly disagree with 
them” ‘The The statement in Question 67 of the 
Prouty Survey Questionnaire was: “Riots 
have brought about long delayed improve- 
ments in the cities where they have oc- 
curred.” 


TABLE 4.—TABLE SHOWING RESPONDENTS’ DEGREE OF 
AGREEMENT WITH THE STATEMENT: “RIOTS HAVE 
BROUGHT ABOUT LONG-DELAYED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
CITIES WHERE THEY HAVE OCCURRED” 


Number of Percent of 

respondents respondents 
Strongly agree. 17 3.99 
Agi 190 44,60 
6 14. 32 
26. 53 
4,93 
5.63 


veal only that a substantial minority of the 
sample population demonstrated a propen- 
sity to violent actions. They tell us nothing 
about who these individuals are or suggest 
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and attitudes about riots and various socio- 
economic variables present some interest- 
ing patterns and trends, no absolutely clear 
relationships emerge. An in-depth analysis 
reveals that a wide range of the other atti- 
tudes, experiences and perceptions are asso- 
ciated with the advocacy of violence. Here 
we will only treat the trends revealed in com- 
parison of riot questions with several of the 
socio-economic (demographic) variables. 

There are definite trends apparent when 
age is correlated with the riot-related ques- 
tions although the relationship is rarely 
statistically significant. This suggests that 
a combination of variables are related to 
the attitudes rather than merely one. Tables 
5-8 illustrate the relationship of age to each 
of the four riot questions. 

There is a trend for young people to ex- 
press a preference for more militant leaders 
and to indicate approval in the use of riots 
and to believe that riots are necessary for 
change in larger numbers than would be 
expected by chance prediction and in pro- 
portionately larger numbers than older re- 
spondents. 

For example, as the age of the respondent 
increases, so does the probability that he 
favors a less militant leader than Martin 
Luther King. Respondents under 24 con- 
stituted the largest group (19.74%) favoring 
more militant leaders, and fewer supported 
Martin Luther King than was true for those 
in other age categories. 

Question asked: Who do you feel is the 
most effective leader and spokesman for 


An extraordinary 48% of the persons inter- factors which have influenced their attitudes. Negroes. (Question 58 on Prouty Survey 

viewed expressed the conviction that riots While correlations between perceptions Questionnaire) 

TABLE 5 
Age 
16 to 24 25 to 44 45 plus 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
responding responding responding responding responding responding 
Ca ..:::. cen eet tI ̃ĩ˙•˙—) ß ĩ¼—ô§1:bag acaenasteset 6 7.89 13 8.3 13 * 26 
Martin Luther King as 55 72. 37 126 80.77 79 4.53 
More militant 8 15 19.7 17 10.90 14 12 2¹ 
Total tg 76 100. 00 156 100. 00 106 100. 00 
Note: p=.30 to .50. 


Nearly one half (47%) of the respond- 
ents aged 16 to 24 perceived riots as having 
some useful purpose. 10% believed that 
there was nothing whatsoever wrong with 
riots and rioting, 25% stated that the good 
outweighed the bad, and an additional 12% 


saw some good (but more bad) in the use 
of violence. These numbers are greater than 
chance would predict for each category. 
Only 53% of the youthful respondents to- 
tally condemned rioting as compared with 


69% of those in the middle age ranges and 
70% in the upper age categories. 
Question asked: “Are riots good, bad or 
what?” (asked as the second part of Ques- 
tion 60 on Prouty Survey Questionnaire) 


TABLE 6.—TABLE SHOWING COMPARISON OF ANSWERS BY AGE TO QUESTION: “ARE RIOTS GOOD, BAD, OR WHAT?" 


Note: p=0.20. 


When questioned about the necessity for 
actual rioting in order to bring about 
change, youth under 24 and older respond- 
ents over age 60 stated in largest numbers 


Age 16-24 Age 25-44 Age 45 plus me 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
responding responding responding responding responding responding 

9 10. 11 16 8. 65 9 7.44 34 
22 24.72 26 14.05 19 15.70 67 
11 12.36 15 8.11 8 6.61 43 

47 52. 81 128 69, 19 85 70. 25 
89 100. 00 185 100. 00 121 100. 00 395 
that such action was necessary. Over 20% of Question asked: Do you think in general 


the respondents in both of these age cate- 
gories were willing to state without qualifica- 
tion that rioting was necessary. 


it is mecessary to riot in order that things 
be changed?” (Question 60 on Prouty Sur- 
vey Questionnaire but coded as Q. 73) 


TABLE 7.—TABLE SHOWING COMPARISON OF RESPONSES BY AGE CONCERNING WHETHER IT IS NECESSARY TO RIOT IN ORDER THAT THINGS BE CHANGED 


Age 16 to 24 Age 25 to 44 Age 45 to 59 Age 60 and over 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
responding responding responding responding responding responding responding responding 
h IR Sl a EA reer pepe eee ee 18 21.69 15.70 13 13. 68 9 23. 68 
PP ᷣ Ä 65 78, 31 153 85. 00 82 86. 32 2 76. 32 
CCC A a NEETA 83 100, 00 180 100. 00 95 100, 00 38 100, 00 


Note: p=30. 
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There is what seems at first glance to be a 
strange reversal when age is correlated with 
responses to the question which asks about 
the effect riots have had in other cities. Here 
it is the youth (and older respondents) who 
disagree with the thought that riots have 
been effective in bringing about change. 

Less young people than chance would pre- 
dict agree that riots have resulted in im- 
provements and more are neutral or disagree. 

respondents aged 25-44, many more 


than chance would predict agree that riots 
have been beneficial and less disagree. Of 
those over 45 exactly the reverse is true, This 
can probably be explained in several ways. 
It is likely that the younger more militant 
respondents are not satisfied with the change 
which riots have precipitated in cities such 
as Newark where they have occurred. The 
change to them was probably too little and 
too late. Middle age respondents, on the 
other hand may feel that some beneficial 


ee 
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changes have come about even though they 
may disapprove of riots in principle. 
Question asked: Here are some statements 
about which people feel very differently. 
Would you tell me whether you strongly 
agree, agree, disagree or strongly disagree 
with them. The statement in Question 67 of 
the Prouty Survey Questionnaire was: “Riots 
have brought about long delayed improve- 
ments in the cities where they have 


TABLE 8.—TABLE SHOWING RESPONDENTS’ DEGREE OF AGREEMENT BY AGE WITH THE STATEMENT “RIOTS HAVE BROUGHT ABOUT LONG-DELAYED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CITIES WHERE 


THEY HAVE TAKEN PLACE” 


Age 
16 to 24 25 to 44 45 plus 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
responding responding responding responding responding responding 
Siron A d TTT 44 50. 57 93 76. 86 70 53. 44 
S Rees 19 21. 84 11 9.09 18 13.74 
Diaen and strongly disagree. ite 24 27. 59 17 14. 05 43 32, 82 
at e ed d 87 100. 00 12¹ 100. 00 131 100. 00 
Note: p. l. 


Level of education attainment is appar- 
ently not significantly related to opinions 
about the value of rioting or the need for 
rioting in order to bring about change. There 
is an apparently strong trend, however, for 
the percentage of respondents favoring Mar- 
tin Luther King as the most effective Negro 


leader to decrease as the level of educational 
attainment increases, 83% of the respondents 
with under eight years of education favored 
Dr. King, while only 64% of those with edu- 
cation beyond the high school level pre- 
ferred Dr. King. Conversely, 20% of the most 
highly educated preferred more militant 


leaders while only 8% of the least educated 
did so. 

Question asked: “Who do you feel is the 
most effective leader and spokesman for Ne- 
groes?” plus How many years of school have 
you completed?” (Questions 58 and 14 on 
Prouty Survey Questionnaire) 


TABLE 9.—TABLE SHOWING WHO RESPONDENTS FELT WAS THE MOST EFFECTIVE LEADER AND SPOKESMAN FOR NEGROES BY EDUCATION 


Under 8 9 to 12 High school Post-high school 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Total 
responding responding responding responding responding responding responding responding 
— ͤÄ— ANT 4 8.33 7 5.74 10. 7 10 15. 38 32 
Martin Luther King. — 40 33 00 81.97 75. 42 64. 62 260 
CO eS eee 4 8,33 15 12. 30 13. B 13 20, 00 4 
—— Ö——a—a——ͤ— K 48 99. 99 122 100, 01 103 100, 00 65 100, 00 338 


Note: p=.10 to .20. 


There was no significant difference be- 
tween respondents on the basis of educa- 
tion when they were asked whether riots 
were good or necessary. However, when asked 
to agree or disagree with the statement that 
“Riots have brought about long delayed im- 
provements .. .”, there was a significant re- 
lationship between level of educational at- 
tainment and type of response. Less edu- 


cation seemed to go with the belief that 
riots have brought improvements. While 
54.55% of those respondents with less than 
a high school educatior agreed or strongly 
agreed that riots had had worthwhile ef- 
fects, only 39.29% of those who had an 
education beyond high school felt that way. 

Question asked: “Here are some state- 


ments about which people feel very differ- 

ently. Would you tell me whether you 

strongly agree, agree, disagree or strongly dis- 
agree with them.” The statement in Question 

67 of the Prouty Survey Questionnaire was: 

“Riots have brought about long delayed im- 

provements in the cities where they have 

occurred.” s 


TABLE IU TABLE SHOWING RESPONDENTS’ DEGREE OF AGREEMENT BY EDUCATION WITH THE STATEMENT: "RIOTS HAVE BROUGHT ABOUT LONG DELAYED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 


CITIES WHERE THEY HAVE OCCURRED” 


Education less than high school Education high school Education high school plus 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
responding responding responding responding responding responding 
11 5.56 5 4.24 1 1.19 
1 97 48.99 60 50.85 32 38.10 
Neutral 27 13. 19 16.10 14 16.67 
Sen 57 28.79 25 21.19 31 36.90 
Suu disagree._._-.--.----_--.-----+-------------+----2---=+------+----2----- 6 3.03 7.6 7.14 
Total. green emma E G 198 100. 01 118 100. 01 84 100. 00 
.. ̃ ̃ĩͤ — — — — — — p — —— a a 
Note: p=—.025. 


In order to measure the effects of poverty 
and low income upon the attitudes and per- 
ceptions of the poor, we isolated from the 
total sample 68 respondents who were defi- 
nitely living in abject poverty. Tables 11-14 
demonstrate the distribution of responses of 
these poor respondents to the four riot re- 
lated questions. 

The poor respondents do not appear to be 
much more militant in philosophy or in- 
clined to favor violence as a means of bring- 
ing about change than the total sample 
population. Slightly fewer poor respondents 
favor Martin Luther King and slightly more 
indicate preference for the more militant 
leaders. 

Question asked: “Who do you feel is the 
most effective leader and spokesman for 
Negroes?” (Question 58 on Prouty Survey 
Questionnaire) 


TABLE 11.—TABLE SHOWING THE PREFERENCE FOR NEGRO 
LEADERS AMONG THE POOR 


Number Percent 
responding responding 

* ( 1 1.47 
Roy Wilkins oe 4 5.88 
Martin Luther King z 37 54.41 
Stokely Carmichael. 5 4 5.88 
„V 3 4.41 
Dick Gregory 5 2 2,94 
No answer_.... 8 17 25. 00 
. 68 99.99 


This trend holds for the remaining ques- 
tions with the exception of the last. Slightly 
fewer of the hard core poor feel that riots 
have resulted in actual improvements than 
is true for the sample as a whole. 


Question asked: “Do you think in general 


it is necessary to riot in order that things 
be changed? (Question 60 on Prouty Survey 
Questionnaire but coded as Q. 73) 


TABLE 12.—TABLE SHOWING THE RESPONSES OF THE POOR 
TO THE QUESTION “DO YOU THINK IN GENERAL IT IS 
NECESSARY TO RIOT IN ORDER THAT THINGS BE 
CHANGED?” 


Percent 
responding 


Number 
responding 
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Question asked: “Are riots good, bad or 
what?” (Asked as the second part of Ques- 
tion 60 on Prouty Survey Questionnaire.) 


TABLE 13.—TABLE SHOWING HOW POOR RESPONDENTS 
FELT CONCERNING THE EFFECT OF RIOTS 


Number Percent 
responding responding 
5 7.35 
11 16.18 
4 5. 88 
46 67.65 
2 2.94 
68 100, 00 


Question asked: “Here are some statements 
about which people feel very differently. 
Would you tell me whether you strongly 
agree, agree, disagree or strongly disagree 
with them.” The statement in Question 67 
of the Prouty Survey Questionnaire was: 
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“Riots have brought about long delayed im- 
provements in the cities where they have 
occurred.” 


TABLE 14.—TABLE SHOWING POOR RESPONDENTS’ DEGREE 
OF AGREEMENT WITH THE STATEMENT: “RIOTS HAVE 
BROUGHT ABOUT LONG DELAYED IMPROVEMENTS IN 
THE CITIES WHERE THEY HAVE OCCURRED” 


Number Percent 
responding responding 

4 5. 
gree... 28 41.18 
Neutral ee 8 11.76 
Disagree or strongly disagree... 19 27.94 
N 9 13.24 
eee eee 68 100. 00 


Actual personal income level was also cor- 
related with responses to the riot related 
questions. 

There were no significant trends in com- 
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parisons made between income and opinions 
about whether riots were bad in principle 
or whether there had been changes for the 
better as a result of riots. However, there 
were notable differences between income 
groups concerning the question, “Is it nec- 
essary to riot in order to get change?” 

When only those respondents who are 
working and who respond to the question 
in yes or no form are considered, there are 
the following significant variations from 
chance, 

Those respondents with incomes under 
$3,000 were much more likely than chance 
would predict to answer negatively. There is 
a small reversal above the $6,000 income level 
with those making over $6,000 slightly more 
likely to say, “yes, riots are necessary.” 

Questions asked: “Do you think in gen- 
eral it is necessary to riot in order that 
things be changed?” plus “How much do you 
make on the average?” (Question 30 on 
Prouty Survey Questionnaire) 


TABLE 15.—TABLE SHOWING COMPARISON OF RESPONSES BY INCOME CONCERNING WHETHER IT IS NECESSARY TO RIOT IN ORDER THAT THINGS BE CHANGED 


Note: p=-+-.005, 230 people. 


At first glance it seems incorrect and un- 
reasonable that lower income respondents 
would favor riots as a means of change. We 
saw previously that only 11% of the hard 
core poor favored the use of riots in order to 
bring about change. 

In attempting to understand why those 
making under $3,000 and working tend to 
favor riots as a strategy for change it will 
perhaps be helpful to reiterate several pre- 
vious findings. We noted that youths under 
age 24 were more likely than chance would 
dictate to be tolerant of riots. According to 
our demographic findings young people are 
more likely to earn less money than older 
respondents, Therefore, it is reasonable to 
assume that nany of the lower income re- 
spondents are either militant students or 
young people, earning small amounts of 
money. 

The reversal of opinion which occurs above 
the income level of $6,000 is also understand- 
able in the light of other findings of the 
of educational attainment and the present 
Prouty Survey. The correlation between level 
“riot” question under consideration was not 
printed because it was not significant statis- 
tically in toto. However, the same reversal of 
opinion occurs among those respondents 
who have attended college. A majority of 
highly educated respondents do not favor 
the use of riots. However, slightly more than 
would be predictable by chance agree that 
riots are necessary, while fewer respond nega- 
tively. 

It is probably reasonable to assume that 
some of the respondents having higher in- 
comes are among the better educated, more 
successful respondents who are “arm chair“ 
militants. 

The same pattern is apparent when 
responses to the question asking preference 
of Negro leader are correlated with income 
level. There is again a trend among lower 
income respondents to prefer more mili- 
tant leaders. 

Question asked: “Who do you feel is the 
most effective leader and spokesman for 
Negroes?” (Question 58 on Prouty Survey 
Questionnaire) 


Working but under $3,000 $3,000 to $4,500 $4,500 to $6,000 $6,000 plus 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
responding responding responding responding responding responding responding responding 
14 29.17 9 15,79 3 4,62 12 20. 00 
34 70, 83 48 84. 21 62 95, 38 48 80. 00 
48 100, 00 57 100. 00 65 100. 00 60 100, 00 


TABLE 16.—TABLE SHOWING WHO RESPONDENTS (BY 
PERSONAL INCOME) FELT WAS THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
LEADER AND SPOKESMAN FOR NEGROES 


Under $4,500 Over $4,500 
Number Percent Number Percent 
respond- respond- respond- respond- 
ng ing ng ing 
Less militant 8 8.51 ll 10. 09 
Martin Luther 
1 67 71.28 85 77.98 
More net. 19 20. 21 13 11.93 
Total 94 100. 00 109 100, 00 


Note: p=.20 to .30. 203 people. 


Race is one other important variable to be 
considered. Several facts about composition 
of our sample should be noted, however, be- 
fore the relationship of race to attitudes 
about riots is discussed. 

First, we must bear in mind that in abso- 
lute numbers our sample of white respond- 
ents (59) is small compared to the number 
of Negroes interviewed (367). 

Second, the white respondents are only 
representative of the whites living in the 
three areas of the inner city where the inter- 
viewing took place. They are not necessarily 
representative of the whites living through- 
out the greater Washington area or in the 
nation as a whole. 

There are some differences between Negro 
and white respondents with regards to atti- 
tudes about perception of riots. Negroes in 
larger numbers than whites believe that riots 
are both good and necessary. They do not see 
changes in other cities as having resulted 
from riots to the extent that whites do, 

Whites were considerably more reluctant 
than Negroes to express their preference of 
Negro leaders. 38% refused to answer. Of 
those who did, 63.9% expressed a preference 
for Martin Luther King with 19.44% (only 
7 persons) feeling that a more militant leader 
was the best spokesman for Negroes. 78.5% 
of the Negroes responding to the question 
felt that Martin Luther King was the most 
effective Negro, while 14.6% (or 44 persons) 
preferred a more militant leader. 

Question asked: Who do you feel is the 
most effective leader and spokesman for 
Negroes, (Question 58 on Prouty Survey 
Questionnaire) 


TABLE 17.—TABLE SHOWING THE PREFERENCE OF NEGRO 
LEADERS AMONG WHITE AND NEGROES 


White 
Number Percent fume pareant 


Negro 


re- ro- 
spond- spond- Pail r 
ing ing ing ing 


2 3.39 6 1,63 
4 6.78 18 4.90 
23 38.98 23) 64. 58 
5 8.47 19 5,18 
0 „00 2 -54 
2 3,38 16 4. 36 
0 - 00 3 82 
0 «<00 l 27 
23 38. 98 65 17.71 


z 
8 
8 
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Approximately the same percentage of 
both groups (11%) favored more militant 
spokesmen. 

Almost twice as many Negroes as whites 
believed that there was more good to be had 
in rioting than bad. 15% of the white re- 
spondents felt this way compared to 23% 
of the Negroes. 

Question asked: Are riots good, bad or 
what?“ (asked as the second part of Ques- 
tion 60 on Prouty Survey Questionnaire). 


TABLE 18.—COMPARISON OF NEGRO AND WHITE ANSWERS 
TO QUESTION, “ARE RIOTS GOOD, BAD, OR WHAT?” 
White Negro 
Number Percent Number Percent 


re- re- re- re- 
spond- spond- spond- spond- 
ing ing ing ing 


ag RD, I 3 5.08 31 8.45 

Some 12 some bad 6 10.17 61 16.62 
Some good, mostly bad 6 10.17 28 7.63 
Bad 40 67.80 230 62.67 
4 6.78 17 4.63 

59 100. 00 367 100. 00 


When asked whether or not it was actually 
necessary to riot, however, only 8% of the 
white respondents answered affirmatively 
while 17% of the Negro respondents did so. 

Question asked: “Do you think in general 
it is necessary to riot in order that things 
be changed? (question 60 on Prouty Survey 
Questionnaire but coded as Q. 73) 
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TABLE 19.—COMPARISON OF RESPONSES FROM WHITES 
AND NEGROES CONCERNING WHETHER IT IS NECESSARY 
TO RIOT IN ORDER THAT THINGS BE CHANGED 


White Negro 
Number Percent Number Percent 
respond- sre eaen respond- reponi- 

ing ni ng 

5 8.47 62 16.89 

47 79. 66 282 76. 84 

0 0 17 4.63 

7 11.87 6 1. 63 

59 100. 00 367 99. 99 


Note: p=between 10 and 20; df=2. 


Finally, when asked to accept or reject 
the hypothesis that riots had brought about 
substantial change for the better in other 
cities, whites were much more likely to agree 
than Negroes. 85% of the whites thought 
that the riots had resulted in change while 
only 60% of the Negroes interviewed felt this 
way. In addition, a large (25%) number of 
the Negro respondents strongly rejected the 
idea that improvements had come about. 
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Question asked: “Here are some statements 
about which people feel very differently. 
Would you tell me whether you strongly 
agree, agree, disagree or strongly 
with them.” The statement in Question 67 of 
the Prouty Survey Questionnaire was: Riots 
have brought about long delayed improve- 
ments in the cities where they have 
occurred.” 


TABLE 20.—TABLE SHOWING NEGRO AND WHITE DEGREE OF 
AGREEMENT WITH THE STATEMENT: “RIOTS HAVE 
BROUGHT ABOUT LONG-DELAYED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
CITIES WHERE THEY HAVE TAKEN PLACE” 


White Negro 
Number Percent Number Percent 
respond- respond- respond- nr 
ing ing ing 
Strongly agree. 0 0 17 4.63 
en or neutral 50 84.74 201 54.77 
Strongly Jauss Date ahi R i Er 
U e . 

No — Ee 3 5. 08 21 5.72 
Totals... 59 99. 99 367 100. 00 
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When responses to the various riot ques- 
tions are compared, some extremely inter- 
esting and significant relationships emerge. 

The first comparison, between the two 
questions asking opinions about the riot 
as a means of violence and that which asks 
whether or not it is necessary to resort to 
the method, substantiates what we might 
suspect. Those who believe that there is 
more good than bad in the method of riot- 
ing are much more likely than chance would 
predict to recommend a resort to violence 
(p=.001r=.23) 78% of those respondents 
who believe that riots are “good” believe 
that they are necessary. There is a linear 
relationship between the two variables. 

Question 60 of the Prouty Survey Ques- 
tionnaire: “Do you think in general that 
it is necessary to riot in order that things 
be changed?” 

Question 73 of the Prouty Survey Ques- 
tionnaire: “Do you think it is necessary to 
riot in order that things be changed?” 


TABLE 21.—COMPARISON OF RESPONSES TO 2 QUESTIONS ASKING WHETHER RIOTS ARE GOOD OR BAD AND WHETHER OR NOT THEY ARE NECESSARY IN ORDER TO BRING 


ABOUT CHANGE 


Riots are (good or bad) 
Good 
Some good Mostly bad 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
responding responding responding responding responding responding 
Are riots necessary to bring about 
change? 
25 78.12 27 45.76 4 12. 
7 21.87 32 54. 23 27 87. 09 
32 99. 99 31 99, 99 


Note: p=.001r=.23. 


The second finding revealed in these cross- 
correlations is that for a number of the most 
militantly oriented respondents, riots are 
not viewed as a means of implementing 
Ponge or improving society; but as destroy- 


Table 22 compares the responses to the 
question which indicated preference of Negro 
leader with tion of the results of 
rioting. It is quite apparent that a number 


of those who disagree with the fact that 
riots have indeed been a catalytic agent of 
change in the cities where they have oc- 
curred are those who are more militant in 
their philosophical outlook. 52% of those 
respondents who favored leaders more mili- 
tant than Martin Luther King believe that 
riots did not cause changes to occur. For 
these militants violence may be no longer 
visualized as a means for bringing about 


99. 99 59 


Bad Total 
Number Percent Number Percent 
responding responding responding responding 
9 3.4 rT 65 16. 92 
253 965. 6 2319 83. 07 
262 99. 99 384 99. 99 


change, but only as a mechanism by which 
to destroy society in retribution for its 
abuses. 

Question 58 of Prouty Survey Question- 
naire: “Who do you feel is the most effec- 
tive leader and spokesman for Negroes?” 

Question 67 of Prouty Survey Question- 
naire: “Riots have brought about long de- 
layed improvements in the cities where they 
have occurred.” 


TABLE 22.—COMPARISON OF RESPONSES TO PREFERENCE FOR NEGRO LEADER AND THE STATEMENT, “RIOTS HAVE BROUGHT ABOUT LONG-DELAYED CHANGES IN PLACES WHERE THEY 


HAVE OCCURRED” 


Preferred Negro leader 


Less militant Martin Luther King Militant Total 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
responding responding responding responding responding responding responding responding 
Riots have 2 about long - delayed changes? 
Ar and strongly agree. 14 46. 66 135 7 78 16 38, 09 165 52. 08 
Na fs hE 9 30. 00 34 3. 54 4 9, 52 47 14.55 
Disagres and strongly disagree 7 23. 33 82 22 66 22 52. 38 11¹ 34. 36 
... — P T 30 99, 99 251 99. 98 42 99.99 323 99, 99 
Note: p=—.01, 


In Table 23, which correlates leader pref- 
erence with a question designed to measure 
the degree to which a person feels he can 
succeed through his own efforts, there is yet 
another indication that the most militant 
respondents have given up attempting to ef- 
fect change and have probably opted instead 
to destroy. 


27% of the more philosophically militant 
respondents did not believe that they could 
succeed in life through their own efforts. 

Questions asked: “Who do you feel is the 
most effective leader and spokesman for Ne- 
groes?” and “Here are some statements about 
which people feel very differently. Would you 
tell me whether you strongly agree, agree, 


disagree or strongly disagree with them. 
Statement: You can get almost anything 
you want if you just try hard enough,” 
(Questions 58 and 63 on Prouty Survey 
Questionnaire) 


TABLE 23.—TABLE SHOWING COMPARISON OF RESPONSES TO PREFERENCE FOR NEGRO LEADER AND STATEMENT THAT "YOU CAN GET ALMOST ANYTHING YOU WANT” 


Less militant Martin Luther King More militant Total 
You can get almost anything you want 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
responding responding responding responding responding responding responding responding 
e coe men ane E E E 3. 26 10.11 9 20.45 36 10. 81 
Bin th NaN RR ht ae cee RT in a 26 81.25 190 73.92 23 52. 27 239 71.77 
Neutral, disagree, and strongly disagree... 5 15, 62 4) 15.95 12 27.2 58 17.41 
eee RN Cee el a 32 99. 99 257 99. 98 44 99.99 333 99. 99 


Note: p=—.02. 
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Table 24 compares perception of the effi- 
cacy of riots with the question which asks 
whether riots should in fact be utilized. 
Here again there is evidence that a mili- 
tant minority recommends the use of vio- 
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lence even though such action accomplishes 
nothing. 

Question 67 of Prouty Survey Question- 
naire: “Riots have brought about long de- 
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layed improvements in the cities where they 
have occurred.” 

Question 73 of Prouty Survey Question- 
naire: “Do you think it is necessary to riot 
in order that things be changed?” 


TABLE 24.—COMPARISON OF RESPONSES TO 2 QUESTIONS ASKING WHETHER RIOTS ARE NECESSARY FOR CHANGE AND WHETHER THEY HAVE BROUGHT ABOUT IMPROVEMENTS IN PLACE 


WHERE THEY HAVE OCCURRED 


Riots have brought about improvements 


Strongly agree Agree Neutral Disagree Strongly disagree 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
responding responding responding responding responding responding responding responding responding responding 
4 23.53 25 14.37 9 15.25 20 18. 69 6 3.33 
13 76. 47 149 85, 63 50 84.75 87 81.31 12 66. 67 
17 100, 00 174 100. 00 59 100. 00 107 100. 00 18 100. 00 


Note: p=.20 to .30. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT, 1968 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the for- 
eign aid bill, which will be stated by the 
clerk. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 15263) to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the Mondale 
amendment is the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Mondale 
amendment may be temporarily laid 
aside so that my amendment may be 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments of the Senator from Iowa 
will be stated. 

The BILL CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 22, line 22, to strike out “jet air- 
cract” and insert in lieu thereof ad- 
vanced jet aircraft” and on page 26, line 
2, insert the word “advanced” before the 
word “jet”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
agreement on the amendment limits the 
time of debate to 5 minutes a side. 

CXIV——1544—Part 19 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, the first part of the 
amendment is designed to do two things: 
First of all, to accomplish the purpose 
of the amendment; and, second, to take 
care of a printing error in the bill which 
has “aircraft” spelled “a-i-r-c-r-a-c-t”. 

The substance of my amendment is as 
follows: the language in the two parts 
of the bill which are sought to be 
amended refers to the furnishing of so- 
phisticated weapons systems such as 
missile systems and jet aircraft. Mr. 
President, some jet aircraft are no longer 
sophisticated weapons systems, and the 
way to spell out the difference is to refer 
to advanced jetaircraft. . 

My amendment would make it clear 
that when we are talking about sophisti- 
cated weapons systems, we are talking 
about advanced jet aircraft, not of jet 
aircraft. For example, types of advanced 
jet aircraft would be the F-105, the F- 
104—G, the F-4, the F-100, the F-101, 
most of which are being used in Vietnam 
today. 

Examples of those not regarded as ad- 
vanced jet aircraft would be the F-102, 
F-5, F-86, and the OV-10. 

There are certain reasons for calling 
these latter types not advanced jet air- 
craft. One of them is that certain capa- 
bilities for pilot training are not re- 
quired. Some of the pilots graduating 
from flying schools can go directly into 
these jet types of aircraft. They cannot, 
without extensive transition training, fly 
the advanced types because of the great- 
ly sophisticated equipment of the ad- 
vanced types. 

Another difference is in the mainte- 
nance. The sophisticated advanced types 
have extremely difficult and costly main- 
tenance. The nonadvanced types do not 

Further, I would point out that the 
OV-10, which is not an advanced type 
jet aircraft, has to do primarily with 
providing bases for counterinsurgency 
operations. Our policy is to assist Latin 
America in counterinsurgency opera- 
tions, and if we do not make it clear that 
nonadvanced jet aircraft can be supplied, 
then it is going to hamper our military 
assistance program. 

I have discussed my amendment with 
the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, so that he understands what I 


am trying to do here. I believe it gears in 
with the policy the committee is trying 
to accomplish, and I hope he will see fit 
to take my amendment to conference. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
the Senator has said, I have discussed 
this amendment with him. I have told 
him I would be willing to take it to con- 
ference, but I wanted to do it with the 
very clear understanding that I am not 
certain here on the floor of the Senate 
just what all the implications may be of 
the terminology used. I think he under- 
stands that. I accept his explanation. If 
that is what it does, then it seems to me 
the amendment is all right. I am glad 
to accept it. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The busi- 
ness before the Senate now is the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MONDALE]. 

The Senator from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
could make some remarks on that 
amendment, but I understood, when we 
adjourned last night, that there was a 
move afoot to change the amendment— 
in fact, to combine three amendments 
that were being offered. I do not know 
whether it is the plan of the proponents 
of those amendments to do so or not. 
Therefore, I do not feel that I should 
speak at the present time. 

I was about to suggest the absence of 
& quorum, but I see the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] is now here. 

AMENDMENT NO. 914 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the pending amend- 
ment that was offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] be with- 
drawn. I want to make it clear that this 
is with his consent and understanding. 

I wish to submit an amendment, on 
which he is going to join me, and have 
it considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 914, send to the desk 
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a modified form of it, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the modified amendment. 

The bill clerk proceeded to read the 
modified amendment. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to dispense with the read- 
ing of the amendment, because I expect 
to discuss it briefly and explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 17, lines 18 and 19, strike all of 
subsection (2), and insert the following in 
lieu thereof: 

“(2) After ‘year 1968,’ insert ‘and $400,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1969, of which $50,- 
000,000 shall be expended solely for purchase 
by recipient countries of fertilizer, seed, pes- 
ticides, farm equipment and supplies, and 
other goods directly used in agricultural de- 
velopment. Priority shall be given to those 
recipient countries devoting substantial re- 
sources to agricultural self-help and devel- 
opment’.” 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, this modi- 
fied form is sponsored also by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Coop- 
ER], both of whom have attempted to re- 
store cuts made by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in fiscal 1969 
budget requests for the foreign aid pro- 


gram. 

My modified amendment reads as fol- 
lows: 

On page 17, lines 18 and 19, strike all of 
subsection (2), and insert the following in 
lieu thereof: 

“(2) After ‘year 1968,’ insert and $400,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1969, of which 
$50,000,000 shall be expended solely for pur- 
chase by recipient countries of fertilizer, seed, 
pesticides, farm equipment and supplies, and 
other goods directly used in agricultural de- 
velopment. Priority shall be given to those 
recipient countries devoting substantial re- 
sources to agricultural self-help and develop- 
ment’.” 


I believe the amendment is self-explan- 
atory. Before making the case for this 
amendment, let me say that I have the 
greatest respect for the members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. We are all 
grateful to them for the time and effort 
they put in each year listening to testi- 
mony on the complexities of our foreign 
aid program, and in studying the volu- 
minous reports on it. I know that the 
choices they must make year after year, 
as to the level of authorizations, are hard 
ones—and that this year they are even 
tougher than usual. 

But frankly, Mr. President, I feel that 
the bill the committee has sent to the 
floor this year is a bad bargain for the 
American people. The slashes recom- 
mended are far too deep, far too drastic. 
They are rash. They are imprudent. I 
cannot stand by and let them go without 
making myself heard. 

I recognize all too well that the time 
has come when we in the United States 
must set some national priorities. Rich 
and powerful as we are as a nation, we 
simply cannot do at once all of the 
things which need to be done both at 
home and abroad without courting 
financial disaster. 

It is to our own self-interest—and in 
our own defense, and for our own secu- 
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rity that we must keep our foreign-aid 
program operating at the highest level 
we can possibly afford. The authorization 
request for the fiscal year of 1969 is the 
lowest in 20 years. It represents only 
two-thirds of 1 percent of our gross na- 
tional product. I find it hard to believe 
that we cannot afford to devote a frac- 
tion of 1 percent of our GNP to making 
more stable and prosperous the world in 
which we must live. 

For nearly two decades, under four 
successive Presidents, and with the 
agreement of 10 Congresses of both Re- 
publican and Democratic persuasion, we 
have been speeding U.S. aid around the 
world. It has varied from the develop- 
ment and use of new wheat and rice va- 
rieties to stave off hunger to building 
hydroelectric. dams for power to run 
modern societies. We have made some 
mistakes. We have misspent some money. 
There have been some boondoggles. But 
the vast majority of the programs have 
been massively successful, and the world 
is a safer and more democratic place to 
live because of what we have done. 

But even with the present level of aid, 
the rate of economic progress in most of 
the developing countries is proceeding at 
a much slower gait than progress in the 
developed world. The gap in living stand- 
ards between the two worlds continues 
to widen. If we allow it to widen further 
we can expect frustration, disappoint- 
ment and despair, and a precarious rela- 
tionship between developing countries 
and the free world. 

There are those who say: But we have 
enough poverty here at home. We must 
take care of our own people first.” Of 
course, we must take care of our own 
people. This is priority A-1. And we are 
making greater effort than we ever have 
before. 

But we cannot ignore the needs of the 
world’s poor while we take care of our 
own, because the world cannot coexist in 
peace with more than half of its citizens 
living at a poverty level. There is also 
a moral and humanitarian issue in- 
volved—and we have always been a moral 
and humanitarian Nation. 

Also, if we spurn those who depend on 
us for help, where can they turn? If we 
do not help them to progress, others may 
be willing to do so. Communism is 
always probing for weak spots in the 
world. 

Moreover, if we cut our aid, we set an 
example for other donor nations who 
look to us for leadership. It is a safe bet 
that for every dollar of U.S. aid which 
the Congress cuts a corresponding 
amount will probably be reduced from 
the budgets of other free world countries. 

Despite our own serious financial prob- 
lems, we are still by far the richest coun- 
try in the world, and we are still the most 
powerful country in the world, and we 
are still the leader of the democratic 
world, and the future stability of this 
small globe on which we all must live will 
be sacrificed if the rich do not help the 
poor. 

I honestly believe, Mr. President, that 
if we mutilate the foreign aid program to 
the extent the bill before us does, the 
American people will hold us account- 
able. 
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The Deseret News, published in Salt 
Lake City, has campaigned long and loud 
for economy in Government. It has ques- 
tioned facets of the foreign aid program 
many times, and many of its editorials 
have been critical. Yet the News is ap- 
palled at the depth of the cuts inflicted 
on the program first by the House com- 
mittee, and then by the House as a whole, 
and now by the Senate committee. 

In a recent editorial the News admits 
that foreign aid is a legitimate target for 
congressional economizers, but says that 
even so, the economizing must be carried 
out “not with a meat ax, but a scalpel.” 
The News says: 

Congress should cut foreign aid only as 
much as it takes to eliminate the fat—but 
not so deeply that the program bleeds to 
death. 


I feel, Mr. President, that if the cuts 
recommended in this authorization bill 
are allowed to stand—the program is in 
real danger of “bleeding to death.” 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I offer today would restore only a small 
part of the cuts which have been made, 
but the restoration would come in a very 
essential area—that of providing food 
for people stalked by famine. 

As the Senator from Minnesota pointed 
out on this floor yesterday, we are seeing 
the beginnings of an agricultural revolu- 
tion in Asia. This revolution extends 
from Turkey to the Philippines and in- 
volves a billion people. 

Development loan funds have helped 
spark that revolution because they have 
financed imports from the United States 
of fertilizer, seed, pesticides and, needed 
farm equipment. We must keep these 
items coming in amounts sufficient to 
continue the momentum. This amend- 
ment would earmark the $50 million in- 
crease solely for the purchase of fertilizer, 
seed, pesticides, farm equipment, and 
supplies—and would help keep the revo- 
lution going. 

I would point out also, that this is a 
good deal for the United States in dollars 
and cents. Every step we can take to help 
underdeveloped countries produce 
enough of their own food to feed their 
people will mean that we will not be 
called upon to come to their aid with our 
food for peace program. 

We are a humanitarian country, and 
when we hear that people are hungry, we 
usually try to get food to them. I think 
we in America will always do this. But 
how much better it would be if we could 
provide these countries with what they 
need to raise enough food themselves. 

It seems to me we are just borrowing 
trouble if we do not enact this amend- 
ment. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the amount authorized last 
year was $450 million. The committee has 
cut that amount, in the bill before us, to 
$300 million. My amendment would re- 
store only half of the amount cut out; it 
would add $50 million to the committee 
amount, and would therefore still be $50 
million below last year’s level for the 
development loan fund. 

I admit that this is very little, in a 
sense. I think it is far too low. But I think 
it also recognizes the realities of the 
fiscal pressures we are under, and the 
cuts that we must consequently make in 
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this program and in all other appro- 
priations before Congress at this time. 

I believe this matter is so crucial, par- 
ticularly in this area of food and the 
production of food, that it would be fool- 
hardy not to restore the $50 million, as 
my amendment would do. I therefore 
submit the amendment, and urge that it 
be agreed to. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I say 
to my good friend, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Utah, as well as to his cospon- 
sors on this amendment, that I have a 
great deal of sympathy with it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I personally voted in the com- 
mittee, or at least I would have, for a 
higher figure. I think the development 
loan program is one of the strongest 
programs that we have, and it ought to 
be supported. 

However, the committee considered all 
these figures, particularly this figure, in 
the light of the bill that had passed the 
House of Representatives, and it was de- 
cided to go along with the House figure. 
I feel it is incumbent upon me to defend 
the action of the committee and, there- 
fore, to resist the increase. 

The Senator from Utah made refer- 
ence to the fact that the foreign aid pro- 
gram was a dwindling one. It has been 
going down year after year over the last 
many years. I hope that before another 
foreign aid bill comes up, we can have a 
reevaluation of our foreign aid in its dif- 
ferent aspects. 

When we do this, I believe with respect 
to such things as the development loan 
program, technical assistance, and those 
programs that work for the develop- 
ment of the different activities of coun- 
tries such as the Senator has mentioned, 
that it will be good to reemphasize those 
programs and to make funds available 
in sufficient amounts to carry them out. 
However, I feel that we ought not here, 
on the floor of the Senate, to raise the 
amounts provided in the pending bill. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, is it not 
true that the amount authorized in the 
pending bill is the smallest amount 
Congress has ever authorized in the field 
of foreign aid? 

ae SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MOSS. And is it not true that with 
the independence that has now come to 
many underdeveloped countries, there 
has also grown this spirit of rising ex- 
pectations and as a result, those coun- 
tries are trying very desperately to pro- 
vide their own food and fiber and to de- 
velop their economy to the point that 
an awareness of the availability and the 
need of capital continue to grow and 
accelerate? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I fully agree with 
the Senator on his statement. There are 
those who believe that the proper way 
to approach the question, particularly 
the question of fertilizer, is not to fur- 
nish the fertilizer, but to help them 
build their plants so that they can make 
their own commercial fertilizers year 
after year. I think some thought ought 
to be given to that approach. 

Mr. MOSS. I would agree with that. I 
think that we have made the beginning 
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in that approach in a number of coun- 
tries. India is a notable example. They 
have built fertilizer-producing plants 
and are producing fertilizer. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They are stepping 
up their production. 

Mr. MOSS. As rapidly as they can be- 

come fully self-sufficient in producing for 
their own needs, I think that is all to the 
good. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. I think that some 
Senator—and it may have been the Sen- 
ator from Utah—mentioned on yester- 
day the great increase in the production 
of rice in the Philippines. 

Mr. MOSS. Two very important de- 
velopments in the field of grains have 
come about within the last 5 or 6 years. 
One was the development of the strain 
of rice that was made possible by the 
Rockefeller Institute, and it makes rice 
very much more prolific. It has a short 
stem that is more adaptable to better 
production. They are self-sufficient in 
rice in the Philippines for the first time 
since 1903. In fact, they will have a 
slight surplus and will be exporting rice 
this year. 

The same breakthrough can be effec- 
tuated in other countries of the world. 

On the other hand, some countries de- 
pend largely on wheat for their cereals. 
I refer to countries such as India and 
Pakistan. And the new Mexican strain 
of wheat that has been introduced has 
been creating the same kind of food 
revolution. With these people just now 
coming to the point where they are ap- 
proaching self-sufficiency in their pro- 
duction of grains, it seems to me it would 
be disastrous to drop our program at 
this time and let them struggle ahead on 
their own. They would not reach their 
goals for many years. It will be very dis- 
appointing to them if we withdraw the 
hope we have been able to give them 
up to now. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In that connection, 
I do not believe the withdrawal of help 
afforded previously to those countries 
will be as disastrous as the Senator pic- 
tures. I think those countries realize the 
prevailing situation. I think they would 
realize the need of reassessing our whole 
foreign aid program. That has to be 
done from time to time. There are 
changes, and we must recognize those 
changes. 

Mr. MOSS. I believe the thing they 
would not understand is why a society 
as affluent as ours, with a gross national 
product that is almost $1 trillion a 
year—and it is continuing to increase 
every year by many billions of dollars— 
is continuing to decrease the exact 
amount of dollars we are contributing to 
foreign aid. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
not sure that is the proper measure, be- 
cause conditions are changing from time 
to time. I think that we have been most 
generous in the past. I think that, as a 
matter of fact, we are generous in the 
pending bill. That does not mean to say 
that I would not have been glad to see 
increases made in certain fields. I cer- 
tainly would have been glad to see an 
increase in the field of technical assist- 
ance. I believe in that program probably 
more strongly than in any other part of 
the foreign aid program. 
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I remember when that program 
started as the old point 4 program. I 
know some of the things it has accom- 
plished in various countries of the world 
and the things that it continues to ac- 
complish, 

I believe that under the prevailing con- 
ditions we must stick to the committee 
figures. After all, the Foreign Relations 
Committee spent a great deal of time in 
studying this matter and discussing all 
features of it. I believe we ought to stick 
to the committee figure. 

Mr. MOSS. The Senator from Iowa 
pointed out in the debate on yesterday 
that we do appropriate and spend a large 
amount of money in the food for peace 
program. I support that program as long 
as there are hungry people. However, I 
was trying to point out the difference in 
the approach. In the food-for-peace pro- 
gram we are distributing food we have 
grown here and are sending it to these 
countries to help them, instead of con- 
suming our own products here. However, 
the money from the Development Loan 
Fund is tailored to go into stimulated 
production in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries so they can feed themselves and at 
the same time build a base for an econ- 
omy in those lands. 

That is the reason I think it is so im- 
portant we restore at least the very mod- 
est amount suggested by my amendment. 

I discussed the matter with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper]. We talked about the amount of 
restoration. The Senator from Minnesota 
had an amendment prepared in the 
amount of $200 million. I had an amend- 
ment prepared in the amount of $100 
million. We decided that we, too, had to 
recognize the realities and the difficul- 
ties of our monetary situation. However, 
we felt that it was absolutely impera- 
tive that we restore at least $50 million, 
which is the amount contained in the 
amendment I now have pending. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from Utah that I never like 
it when I find myself in disagreement 
with him because of the great regard I 
have for his opinions. However, I must 
oppose his amendment for the reasons 
that I now give. 

I agree with the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman] that our development 
loan program is one of the best aspects 
of our foreign aid program, as is the 
technical assistance program. If I were 
to pick the two things most important to 
our foreign aid program, they would be 
the development loan program and the 
technical assistance program. However, 
I would have the Senator from Utah take 
into account that, as the Senator from 
Alabama has just said, we worked very 
hard on the bill. Many adjustments had 
to be made in the committee. 

At one time we were pretty much 
bogged down. However, those of us in op- 
position to the bill at that time withdrew 
from our original position, which was 
that we would not even allow a unani- 
mous -consent agreement to limit debate 
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or. allow the bill to go to a vote before 
the two political conventions. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
made some adjustments in this bill, and 
we then withdrew our objections. We 
were trying to speed the bill through so 
we could get it passed before the conven- 
tions. This action represented the legis- 
lative process at its best at the commit- 
tee level. 

I spoke briefly yesterday about our 
stopping giving away products such as 
fertilizer and other equipment. What we 
should do is what we are doing in India, 
for example, which is one of the best 
aspects of our development loan pro- 
gram. We are building fertilizer plants 
there. The Indians are creating their own 
jobs and developing their own economy. 
This is better than continuing a grant 
program or even a loan program at the 
expense of the American taxpayers; be- 
cause it is at our expense when one takes 
into account the shocking interest rates 
that the American taxpayers have to pay 
for when their Government borrows the 
money. 

I believe we should face up to the 
fact that this will not cause ill will in 
these foreign countries. They know the 
plight we are in. They do not expect us 
to be upping foreign aid this year. They 
recognize that a considerable amount of 
it must be held in suspension until we 
get out of our own crises. We have two 
main crises. We have our foreign affairs 
crisis in Asia, and we have our fiscal 
crisis in this country. Therefore, this is 
not time for us to be increasing this bill. 

The third point I wish to stress—I have 
four points—is that we must face up to 
the present situation in regard to devel- 
opment loans. We have at the present 
time an unexpended balance in develop- 
ment loans of $1,604,304,000. The im- 
portant thing in regard to that, I want 
to say in all fairness, is the amount that 
is not obligated. Much of that $1 billion 
plus is obligated but not expended, which 
means that the programs are for the fu- 
ture. But out of that $1,604,304,000, $44,- 
723,000 has not even been obligated. Pro- 
grams for that $44 million have not even 
been developed. 

The Senator from Utah asks us now 
to add $50 million over what we already 
have in this bill. This bill contains a 
substantial amount for development. I 
believe it would be a great mistake, in 
view of the two crises I have talked about 
and in view of the fourth point I am 
about to make, for us now to add $50 mil- 
lion to what we already have in this bill, 
when we already have $1,604,304,000 of 
development loan money not expended 
and $44,726,000 not even planned—by 
that I mean not even obligated. 

The fourth point I wish to stress is the 
floor situation. If we start adding to 
this bill, we will be confronted with a 
large number of amendments to strike 
from the bill, because in the view of 
many Senators, many sections of this bill 
should be reduced. I believe the number 
of amendments for reduction will be min- 
imal. I think an amendment will be of- 
fered to strike an amount that was added 
by the House, which got through the 
Senate committee by a seemingly narrow 
vote, to add $10 million for additional 
military aid in Latin America. If there 
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is anything we do not need, it is $10 mil- 
lion more of bullets in Latin America to 
support dictators in totalitarian states 
that subjugate freedom in many parts 
of Latin America. There may be an 
amendment on that. But there could 
have been 25 or 30 amendments to strike, 
and there will be very few. 

I believe the pending amendment 
would be a great mistake. The Senator 
will not agree with me, and we respect 
each other. I believe we have a well- 
balanced bill here. I believe the statistics 
I have given of unexpended funds and 
of unobligated funds, justify us in re- 
jecting the Senator’s amendment. 

I join with Senator SPARKMAN in re- 
ferring to a proposed reexamination of 
AID. I have been proposing this for 
4 years. In 1965, the Morse-Fulbright 
amendment, which was adopted by the 
Senate, sought to accomplish the very 
thing to which Senator Sparkman has 
referred. It was defeated in Congress be- 
cause the administration brought great 
pressure to bear. As a result of their 
beating it in the House, that proposal 
was dropped in conference. That was a 
great mistake in 1965, because we would 
have had foreign aid reforms by now. 

What we pleaded for in the Morse- 
Fulbright amendment of 1965 was to 
bring to an end the type of foreign aid 
we have and to have an entirely new 
foreign aid program based upon an anal- 
ysis of foreign aid in every country. We 
sought to reduce the number of countries 
into which we were pouring the largess 
of the American people—at the present 
time 93 countries—and reduce it to 50, 
because AID cannot be justified in more 
than 50 countries. We asked the admin- 
istration to come forward with a new 
foreign aid program. 

I say again, as I have said many times, 
that I would vote for $3 of economic and 
technical assistance and development 
loans for every dollar of military aid 
that we cut out of our foreign aid pro- 
gram; for, by and large, it is the military 
aid that has polluted the stream of for- 
eign aid. It is the military aid that has 
created the negative image of the United 
States in many of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. It is our military aid 
that, in my judgment, is the greatest 
cause of the spread of communism in the 
world, because it is playing right into 
the hands of the vicious propaganda of 
the Communists. 

I am for a new foreign aid program, 
and I want to vote for foreign aid. How- 
ever, I have voted against it for 4 years. 
I came to the Senate as an international- 
ist, and I am still an internationalist, 
but if one supports the kind of foreign 
aid we have been supporting, it does 
great injustice to the kind of interna- 
tional program we have adopted for it 
is not internationalism. Our bilateral 
~ has been a tool of American national- 
sm. 

I hope the Senate will reject the pend- 
ing amendment, so that we can get on 
with the passage of the bill. But if we are 
going to start adding to the bill, then 
we will start cutting it, or at least the 
Senate will be given the opportunity to 
cut the bill in many respects. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President (Mr. 


Fannin in the chair), I appreciate the 
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comments of the Senator from Oregon. 
I have known for a long time his posi- 
tion on foreign aid, and he certainly has 
stated his position very forcefully and 
eloquently, as he always does. I respect 
him as one who has given a great deal 
of thought and attention to this matter. 
I regret that we disagree on some of the 
points. 

I agree with the Senator from Oregon 
on military aid, and he will recall that 
I have voted again and again, when the 
matter was before us, to cut military aid. 
So in that area we are in agreement. 

However, his statement that we are 
now trying to up the bill contains the 
intimation that we are increasing for- 
eign aid; whereas, if my amendment 
were adopted, it would still be $50 mil- 
lion below what we provided even last 
year, when supposedly we had the great- 
est cut in the foreign aid authorization 
that we have ever had. 

I point out, as I did in my opening re- 
marks, that we are talking about less 
than 1 percent of our gross national 
product. The standard that has been 
recommended by the United Nations and 
the countries of the world is that devel- 
oped countries try to commit 1 percent 
of their gross national product in assist- 
ance to lesser-developed countries. We 
are not meeting that standard. 

As to the money obligated, which we 
already have appropriated and is obli- 
gated, it is all obligated except some $44 
million, as the Senator has pointed out. 

As the Senator has pointed out, in this 
field of development loans, where a great 
deal of planning has to go into the type 
development we want to see done and 
where there is a period of construction 
and the money is not all expended im- 
mediately, there would be a time nat- 
urally when funds had not been obligated 
because planning had not been com- 
pleted, and funds obligated but not ex- 
pended because construction was going 
on. I would say $44 million is not a high 
figure but a rather low figure to show 
that this much is not yet obligated. 

Mr. President, for the reasons I have 
stated, I feel that in the development 
loan field—and I also wish to pay my re- 
spect to the technical assistance, point 4, 
in this program, but we are talking about 
only development loans this morning— 
the amount of the bill is so low it cripples 
the program. 

I think we should restore at least $50 
million. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
been highly impressed by the presenta- 
tion made by the Senator from Utah. He 
points out that the Senate accepted the 
figure of the House, which was $350 mil- 
lion; that the allocation last year, I be- 
lieve, was $450 million, and, therefore, he 
suggests dividing the difference and mak- 
ing the present sum $400 million. 

I do feel there should be mention at 
this time that the U.S. taxpayer is con- 
tributing rather liberally to many orga- 
nizations that are providing aid to dif- 
ferent countries around the world. 

There is the World Bank which has a 
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soft currency window. My recollection is 
that we put up 40 percent of the money 
that goes into that Bank. We have liber- 
ally given of our food services under Pub- 
lic Law 480 to the undeveloped countries 
of the world. At times we take in payment 
what is known as the soft currency which 
remains within the boundaries of the 
recipient country to be used by it pri- 
marily for the development of its infra- 
structure of public services. 

There is the Export-Import Bank to 
which we are a subscriber in the amount 
of approximately 40 percent of the money 
that is put up. Out of that fact there 
flows rather liberally money of the tax- 
payers of the United States to help un- 
derdeveloped countries establish busi- 
nesses on which their economy can be 
improved. 

We are a member of the Inter- 
American Development Bank which deals 
primarily with the needs of the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. Our dollars 
flow liberally into that institution. 

Mr. President, I wish to reassert 
whas has been said by the Senator 
has been said by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] with 
respect to the approach that members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
made to this very important subject. I 
cannot speak for my associates on the 
committee. I do know, however, that I 
was confronted with the very, I would 
say, gruesome problem of imposing a 10- 
percent surtax upon the people of the 
United States, reducing expenditures 
within our own country by $6 billion and 
then being faced with the responsibility 
of not cutting the foreign aid program. 

We wanted to give more but in a time of 
financial stringency within our own 
country, at a time when we are suffering 
with a $25.4 billion deficit for fiscal year 
1968, it is rather hard to say to the tax- 
payers of the United States, “You have 
a $25.4 billion deficit. You are asking us 
to save and cut, and yet we do not cut in 
the foreign aid program.” 

There is $1,600,000,000 in the pipeline 
on foreign aid. In this program we are 
giving $350 million. I do not think we can 
in good conscience increase the amounts 
which have been set by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and which are practi- 
cally equal to the amounts set by the 
House of Representatives. 

In my judgment, the committee went 
as far as it could possibly go in face of 
the fiscal problems confronting the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

I regret very much I have to take this 
dissenting view from the views of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] 
on this particular issue, but I see no 
other way out in face of the $25.4 billion 
deficit facing our Nation. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
proud to join in support of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah, which I 
think is a very modest but essential effort 
to continue the remarkable progress we 
have seen in the field of agriculture 
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production in Asia and throughout the 
world. 

This morning I received a telegram 
from Mr. Elmer R. Kiehl, chairman, 
Council of U.S. Universities for Rural 
Development in India, composed of the 
University of Illinois, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, University of Missouri, Ohio 
State University, Pennsylvania State 
University, and the University of 
Tennessee. 

The telegram states: 

The Council of United States Universities 
for Rural Development in India, composed of 
University of Illinois, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, University of Missouri, Ohio State 
University, Pennsylvania State University, 
and University of Tennessee notes with con- 
cern the possibility that diminishing U.S. 
foreign assistance levels will reduce agri- 
cultural production in India. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an emergency matter? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to temporarily lay 
aside the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PRO- 
GRAMS PROVIDING ASSISTANCE 
TO STUDENTS AT INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have an 
emergency matter based on a request 
from the House of Representatives for a 
technical change in the student loan bill 
which we passed yesterday, that the 
House has to have immediately in order 
to get to work on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 16729) to extend for 2 years 
certain programs providing assistance 
to students at institutions of higher edu- 
cation, to modify such programs, and to 
provide for planning, evaluation, and 
adequate leadtime in such programs. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized and direct- 
ed in the engrossment of the amendment 
to the bill (H.R. 16729) to extend for 
2 years certain programs providing as- 
sistance to students at institutions of 
higher education, to modify such pro- 
grams, and to provide for planning, eval- 
uation, and adequate leadtime in such 
programs, to first, strike out (1)“ fol- 
lowing 428 (a) in section 1(a) (2); and, 
second, add an amendment to the title 
to read as follows: “An act to extend and 
make certain modifications in the high- 
er education and vocational student loan 
insurance programs.” 

Mr. President, I send the request to 
the desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

That the Secretary of the Senate be au- 
thorized and directed in the engrossment of 
the amendment to the bill (H.R. 16729), to 
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extend for two years certain programs pro- 
viding assistance to students at institutions 
of higher education, to modify such pro- 
grams, and to provide for planning, evalua- 
tion, and adequate leadtime in such pro- 
grams, to (1) strike out “(1)” following 
428 (a) in section 1(a)(2), and (2) add 
an amendment to the title to read as fol- 
lows: “An Act to extend and make certain 
modifications in the higher education and 
vocational student loan insurance programs.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the request. With- 
out objection, the request is agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the request previously made by me on 
H.R. 16729 be modified to eliminate the 
title change. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15263) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue to read this most important tele- 
gram: 

The six U.S. universities comprising this 
council have been working in India for over 
a decade assisting that country to develop 
the institutional base of trained people, 
local organization, and scientific research 
competence to achieve self-sustaining agri- 
cultural development. The new agricul- 
tural technology now being introduced into 
India, including the new varieties of food 
grains, adapted to local conditions through 
research, is resulting in rapid growth in food 
production. 


I want to repeat that last phrase: 


Is resulting in rapid growth in food pro- 
duction. 


I do not believe that Congress is fully 
aware of the agricultural revolution now 
under way in Asia and the significance of 
the failure to fund it properly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of cow Senator from Minnesota has ex- 
pired, 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that Congress is adequately 
aware of the very serious nature of the 
cuts for agricultural development which 
are found in the bill as reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Now is the time to begin every rea- 
sonable support for this remarkable 
revolution in agricultural production in 
Asia, for our own interests as well as 
theirs—let alone what should be, in my 
opinion, the overriding moral responsi- 
bility that the decent people of this world 
should have toward feeding the under- 
nourished. 

The telegram continues: 

Unless adequate assistance is provided to 
permit India to purchase agricultural pro- 
duction inputs in the United States, espe- 
cially fertilizer, the present breakthrough in 
food production, upon which India’s future 
development ultimately rests, will suffer a 
serious setback. 
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Mr. President, those words are well 
chosen and I think make the adoption of 
the Moss amendment essential this 
morning. 

The telegram concludes: 

Therefore, we urge adequate U.S. partici- 
pation, through both direct U.S. bilateral 
programs and contributions to multilateral 

ents and international agencies, in 
providing the technical assistance, research, 
and financial support to encourage growth of 
food production now possible in India. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire telegram printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MANHATTAN, Kans., July 26, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Council of United States Universities 
for Rural Development in India, composed of 
University of Illinois, Kansas State Univer- 
sity, University of Missouri, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania State University, and 
University of Tennessee, notes with concern 
the possibility that diminishing U.S. foreign 
assistance levels will reduce agricultural pro- 
duction in India. 

The six U.S. universities comprising this 
Council have been working in India for over 
a decade assisting that country to develop 
the institutional base of trained people, local 
organization, and scientific research compe- 
tence to achieve self-sustaining agricultural 
development. The new agricultural tech- 
nology now being introduced into India, in- 
cluding the new varieties of food grains, 
adapted to local conditions through research, 
is resulting in rapid growth in food produc- 
tion. 

Unless adequate assistance is provided to 
permit India to purchase agricultural pro- 
duction inputs in the United States, espe- 
cially fertilizer, the present breakthrough in 
food production, upon which India’s future 
development ultimately rests, will suffer a 
serious setback. 

Therefore, we urge adequate U.S. partici- 
pation, through both direct U.S. bilateral 
programs and contributions to multilateral 
arrangements and international agencies, in 
providing the technical assistance, research, 
and financial support to encourage growth 
of food production now possible in India. 

ELMER R. KIEH I., 
Chairman. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I have 
also received a telegram today from a 
close friend of mine who, I think, is one 
of the most thoughtful and understand- 
ing men on food problems in the world; 
namely, Sherwood O. Berg, dean of the 
Institute of Agriculture, University of 
Minnesota. 

The telegram reads: 

Urge your strong support. Aid technical 
‘assistance world food problem requires steady 
continuing effort as is being provided by 
University of Minnesota and other land grant 
universities, aboard Development Loan Funds 
also urgent next year for India, Pakistan and 
other countries where new technology is now 
available for major advances in food 
production. 


Mr. President, the point of both these 
telegrams, representing as they do the 
enlightened position of leaders of Ameri- 
can universities who have been dealing 
with the food problems in Asia, is that 
we now are, in fact, on the verge of wit- 
nessing a virtual revolution in agricul- 
tural production, a revolution of which 
we are not fully aware, a revolution 
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which is very clearly spelled out in 
the remarkable article published in For- 
eign Affairs by Lester Brown, which I 
had printed in the Record yesterday. 

Just at the point when we can benefit 
most in this world from that agricultural 
breakthrough, we are cutting back funds 
on the very efforts which have helped 
bring us to this point. I think it would 
have to go down as an ironic and dis- 
oriented act by this country to cut back 
on this effort just at the time when it 
offers the most opportunity to solve the 
problem of the food deficient countries 
of the world. 

Mr. President, the expenditures for 
fertilizer and other imports which make 
this possible will be made in the United 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a list of the ferti- 
lizer and pesticide concerns which would 
be supplying the fertilizer and pesticides 
that would go into the effort. They com- 
prise several firms throughout the coun- 
try, from practically every State in the 
Union, and show the involvement of 
American agribusiness in this agricul- 
tural revolution. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Jux x 31, 1968. 
To: Files. 
From: WOH/ARDS, John E. Osguthorpe. 
Subject: Firms Exporting Agricultural 

Chemicals Including Fertilizers and Pesti- 

cides With A.I.D. Financing During FY 

68 (July 1, 1967-June 30, 1968). 

Bordon Chemical (Smith & Douglas Divi- 
sion). 

International 
Corporation. 

American Plant Food. 

Coastal Chemical. 

Hooker Chemical. 

Olin Mathieson. 

Allied Chemical. 

Rohm & Haas. 

American Cyanamid. 

Inland Steel. 

Columbia Nitrogen. 

Goodpasture Inc. 

Hydrocarbon. 

US. Steel. 

W. R. Grace (Davidson Division). 

Kaiser Aluminum (Valley Nitrogen Divi- 
sion). 

Arkla. 

Swift. 

Monsanto. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur. 

Continental Oil. 

Ammo Chemical Corp. 

Nipak. 

Shell Oil. 

Red Barn. 

Terra Chemical. 

Phillips. 

Southwest Potash. 

Farmland. 

Armour. 

Agriculture and Industrial. 

Chemoleum Corp. 

Transammonia. 

Woodward and Dickerson. 

H. J. Baker. 

Occidental Petroleum-Interore. 

Mobil Oil. 

Bethlehem Steel. 

Chevron Chemical. 

Wycon Chemical. 

Cherokee. 

Simplot. 

Central Resources Corp. 

International Commodity Export Corp. 

Duval Corp. 


Mineral and Chemical 
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Tennessee Corp. 
McNeil Laboratory. 
Dow Chemical. 
Union Carbide. 
Stauffer Chemical. 


Rennsalt. 

Montrose Chemical. 
U.S. Rubber. 
Shipman Chemical. 
Amchem. 

Tavolek Laboratory (Johnson & Johnson). 
Calumet and Hecla. 

Hollywood Termite. 

Sherwin Williams. 


Niagara Corp. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I pro- 
foundly hope that the Senate will adopt 
the Moss amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator from Alabama. 

In the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
we studied all suggestions for providing 
additional money to help solve the prob- 
lems of other countries. 

There are several figures I would 
present this morning in opposition to 
this amendment. 

Counting the interest rates, the total 
amount of money given by the Ameri- 
can taxpayers to foreign countries since 
World War II is $171 billion, over half 
the national debt. 

That national debt is now $43,819,- 
000,000 more than the debt of all the 
other countries of the world combined. 

Although I have deep sympathy with 
the problems of the people in other coun- 
tries, including their agricultural prob- 
lems, it is about time we began to face 
up to the problems of the people of this 
country, especially as a very large per- 
centage of our citizens live below the 
poverty line. 

If we could do both, I would be for 
both; but that is very doubtful, and time 
has come to look more closely at our own 
financial fiscal and monetary problems. 

For example, last week, as I am sure 
my colleagues noticed, again we had an- 
other unfavorable balance in the private 
sector. Our imports exceeded our ex- 
ports; and that trend is a very serious 
matter indeed. Only the tremendous ex- 
cess of exports from this country has 
made it possible in the past for us to 
continue with this vast outlay of Govern- 
ment expenditures abroad. 

Take India, where many people are 
rightly interested in its agricultural 
progress. But we have given India in for- 
eign aid some $7 billion and I challenge 
anyone to prove that the position of 
India today is appreciably better than it 
was before the American taxpayers came 
up with that vast sum. 

A figure came out yesterday which 
perhaps best illustrates the type and 
character of problem this country now 
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faces, as the pound is devalued, and the 
franc also is in obvious trouble. If this 
continues, the dollar can only have its 
problems also. 

Who would have predicted 12 months 
ago that the operating debt of the United 
States for this past fiscal year would run 
to $25.4 billion, the largest debt the 
United States ever had in its history ex- 
cept in times of all-out war. 

It is easy in this body to vote the tax- 
payers’ money for many desirable proj- 
ects—and I am the first to say this one is 
desirable. But can we afford to continue 
this steady outlay of American dollars 
all over the world? 

An amendment suggested would add 
$200 million to help foreign agriculture. 
There is a simpler way—use the counter- 
part funds we have in the various foreign 
countries. In one country our counter- 
part funds amount to over $1 billion. 
What are we ever going to do to utilize 
that money? Another way would be 
equally simple and effective. We could 
specify that, instead of putting more 
American dollars around the world we 
put around more food and fiber, sub- 
stituting our surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts for the dollars that are draining the 
core of the American economy. 

Mr. President, it is time for this Con- 
gress and this administration to show 
more financial responsibility. 

I believe the bill as it came out of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, of which 
I have the honor to be a member, repre- 
sents the most we can possibly do at this 
time, and under prevailing conditions. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, may 
I ask how much time I have on the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All of the 
Senator's time on the amendment has 
expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 


THE GREAT TEXAS HYPOCRISY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, over the wires came the fol- 
lowing, which I read: 

While Congress last month was talking 
about a rollback, the Government employee 
payroll was soaring to a post-World War II 
record high. 


Mr. President, today, I call attention 
to the indefensible manner in which the 
Johnson administration deliberately 
padded the public payroll by adding over 
95,000 extra employees in the 30-day 
period immediately prior to his signing 
the tax increase legislation, which also 
embraced a mandatory reduction in both 
expenditures and Federal civilian em- 
ployment. 

During the 30 days in June, while this 
bill was held in abeyance, the Johnson 
administration added 95,350 additional 
employees to the public payroll with 
practically every agency of the Govern- 
ment except the Treasury Department 
joining in the stampede. 

This spectacular increase in employ- 
ment for the month of June brings the 
total number of employees on the Fed- 
eral payroll as of July 1 to 3,026,376, the 
highest since 1945. 
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From the very beginning the adminis- 
tration had been fighting the two sec- 
tions of that bill which would have re- 
duced expenditures. 

The President violently opposed the $6 
billion mandatory expenditure reduction 
for fiscal 1969, and the administration 
also resented section 201, which required 
a rollback in Federal civilian employ- 
ment to the July 1, 1966, level. 

This rollback would have been achieved 
without firing a single employee by 
merely limiting the ability to replace 
three out of every four normal resigna- 
tions or retirements. 

This opposition has developed into 
nothing short of blackmail threats to 
stop the mail services, curtail air safety, 
et cetera, despite the fact that the Direc- 
tor of the Budget, as the representative 
of the President, had agreed to both 
these sections in conference as a part of 
the tax increase bill. It was unanimously 
agreed by the conferees, with the Direc- 
tor of the Budget concurring, that there 
would be no exemptions for any agency 
from section 201 but that he, the Direc- 
tor of the Budget, would be delegated 
ample authority to reassign the vacancies 
or replacements in a manner which 
would least disrupt the public service. 

How we find that during the 30-day in- 
terval after the conferees and the ad- 
ministration had agreed on the package 
but prior to its actual signing into law, 
the agencies were already circumventing 
the intent by adding a total of over 
95,000 extra employees. 

The Post Office Department was just 
last week threatening to curtail the most 
essential mail service, but it actually 
added 20,358 employees during the 
month of June above the number that 
were needed to handle the mail in the 
preceeding month. It is understood that 
during the rush of the Christmas holi- 
days the Post Office Department needs 
additional temporary personnel; but dur- 
ing the month of June why would they 
need these extra 23,000 except that they 
were padding the payroll? 

The following is a list of the addi- 
tions in various other agencies of the 
Government: 

The Agricultural Department added 
8,842 employees in June. Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare added 7,107. The 
Interior Department added 5,309, and 
the Veterans’ Administration added 
3,604. 

The Transportation Department, which 
includes the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration, added 2,959 employees during 
June. Just last week the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration was threatening to 
curtail air safety unless it was excused 
from this rollback on the basis that it 
was already short of employees. Yet we 
now find that it had padded its payroll 
by adding 3,000 more employees than it 
had during the month of May. Perhaps 
there are so many employees in the way 
that they cannot transact their busi- 
ness. 

The State Department added 411 em- 
ployees; yet during the same month the 
State Department sent to the Congress 
a bill asking for special legislation which 
in effect would have paid a bonus of ap- 
proximately $10,000 per employee to a 
group of employees who had been 
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brought back from overseas and not 
needed. Apparently for political reasons 
they did not want to dismiss these em- 
ployees and were trying to get Congress 
to approve a bonus of $10,000 each to get 
them off the public payroll. 

Just this week the Justice Department 
obtained from the Senate a special ex- 
emption in order that it could hire more 
law-enforcement officers with the threat 
that law enforcement would fail unless it 
too were exempted from expenditure and 
employee controls. Yet we now find that 
the Justice Department just ahead of the 
effective date of the rollback, had added 
1,617 employees. 

The Labor Department added 435 
extra employees. 

The Defense Department joined the 
parade with the Army adding 21,346 
extra civilian employees, the Navy De- 
partment adding 12,081, the Air Force 
adding 1,945, and the Defense Supply 
Agency adding 3,583 extra employees. 

The only sizable reduction by any 
major agency of the Government was a 
reduction of 1,695 employees by the 
Treasury Department. 

The Treasury Department more than 
any other agency recognized just how 
serious the American dollar was jeop- 
ardized during those days of crises. It 
is encouraging to note that at least this 
agency cooperated in this expenditure 
reduction plan by reducing employment; 
however, I note that the Bureau of the 
Budget added 52 employees. 

There can be no justification for this 
spectacular increase in Federal employ- 
ment during a period when we were 
agreeing on economy, and I can think of 
but two explanations. First, and most 
likely, these agencies were padding their 
payrolls in advance of the effective date 
of the expenditure control legislation, or 
second, and an equally reprehensible ex- 
cuse, the administration was deliberately 
padding the public payroll as the pre- 
liminary step to buying the 1968 election. 

The Williams-Smathers tax increase 
along with its two sections dealing with 
expenditure controls and with controls 
over civilian employment in Govern- 
ment was approved by both branches of 
Congress. 

The expenditure reduction and em- 


‘ployment curtailment sections had been 


submitted to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee prior to final agreement by 
the conferees, and the Appropriations 
Committee unanimously agreed to the 
provisions as they were later embodied in 
the conference report. 

That conference report was later sus- 
tained by the Senate with an overwhelm- 
ing vote. But during the past couple of 
weeks, under the blackmail threats of 
the various agencies to curtail certain es- 
sential services, the Senate has been 
exempting one by one these agencies 
from any expenditures controls or any 
control over the employees. 

The result is and will continue to be 
a padded public payroll. 

These 95,000 employees that were put 
on the payroll during the 30-day period 
using a figure of $8,000 per employee— 
will cost the taxpayers approximately 
$760 million a year, or over $60 million 
per month. 
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The American taxpayers, who are now 
being asked to pay an extra 10 percent 
income tax, have a right to be indignant 
over the manner in which the Johnson 
administration and the Congress have 
reneged on their promises to curtail Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

As evidence that this planned and de- 
liberate padding of the public payroll was 
not just the imagination of one critic, I 
read from an article by Mr. Jerry Kluttz 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of June 26, 1968, entitled Hire Now, Pay 
Later Job Plan Adopted To Meet Agency 
Cutbacks”: 


Federal agencies have quietly launched a 
hire-now-and-pay-later plan. 

They have passed word quietly to hire new 
employees immediately up to their limits of 
both funds and manpower cetlings. 

Also, they are encouraging employees who 
plan to retire or resign to do so no later than 
as of June 30, 

Finally, they would like for President John- 
son to delay until July 1 or thereafter the 
signing into law of the bill to raise taxes 
and to make sharp cuts in agency dollars 
and jobs. The White House, however, has 
indicated the signing will be this week. 

Agencies are taking these and other ac- 
tions in anticipation of the job-cut pro- 
vision in the legislation that threatens to 
eliminate upwards of 300,000 full-time regu- 
lar jobs over the next year or so. 

The provision which will require agencies 
to abolish 25 per cent of their regular jobs 
that are vacated until the employment level 
of June, 1966, is reached, won't be effective 
until the beginning of the month after it 
becomes law. 

If the President signs the bill in any day 
in June the job-cut provision will be effec- 
tive July 1. But if he waits until July 1, agen- 
cies would have another month to build up 
their staffs to maximum strength before 
starting cutbacks. 

As of April, agencies were about 30,000 jobs 
under their manpower and dollar ceilings. 
They had earmarked most of these jobs, how- 
ever, for June high school and college grad- 
uates who had been promised the positions. 

In any event, agencies that hire up to their 
maximum strengths now will have a longer 
way to go later to rollback jobs to the June, 
1966, level. 


Mr. President, these increases could 
not have taken place without the full 
knowledge and approval of the President 
of the United States. I ask unanimous 
consent that my statement here today be 
entitled “The Great Texas Hypocrisy.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EACH DAY IN JUNE, 3,173 NEW EM- 
PLOYEES ADDED TO FEDERAL 
PAYROLL 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention that during June, 
3,173 persons were added to the Federal 
payrolls for every single day of the 
month. This wild hiring spree is shock- 
ing at a time when our Nation’s econ- 
omy is still reeling from the $25-billion- 
plus deficit suffered during the fiscal year 
just concluded, and as our Nation faces 
the gloomy prospects of another deficit 
in fiscal 1969. 

More than that, the hiring of 95,350 
employees during June is an affront to 
every taxpayer asked to foot the bill for 
the fourth largest Federal employee total 
in U.S. history, topped only by 3 war 
years. We ended fiscal 1968 with a total 
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of 3,026,376 Federal civilian employees, 
including the June figure. 

The 95,350 jobs added in June repre- 
sent hiring 132 persons every hour 
around the clock, or hiring more than 
two new employees every minute in the 
30-day period. 

I find this astonishing at a time when 
every Agency has been ordered by Con- 
gress to undergo belt-tightening and 
fiscal restraint in order to comply with 
the $6 billion spending cutback and the 
10-percent surtax increase. 

Interestingly enough, had the John- 
son-Humphrey administration not hired 
a single new worker in June, the ad- 
ministration would have come very close 
to making the fiscal year 1968 Federal 
employee estimate figure of 2,932,000 
contained in the President’s budget mes- 
sage to Congress last January. 

President Johnson himself is the one 
who bally-hooed a new control on Fed- 
eral employment as early as December 
2, 1965, when, speaking from Texas, he 
issued a statement approving a plan to 
eliminate 25,000 jobs. The plan, con- 
tained in a memorandum from the Budg- 
et Bureau, instructed the heads of de- 
partments to reduce their employment by 
1 to 1.25 percent by the end of fiscal 
year 1966. 

This announcement was hailed as a 
great budget-cutting device and a new, 
fine step toward economy. However, as 
it turned out on that date the Federal 
employment figure was 2,550,742. At the 
end of the fiscal year the President had 
actually added 190,124 to the payroll. 

Unfortunately, this was not an isolated 
case, On September 20, 1966, the Presi- 
dent issued an Executive order in which 
he directed the heads of all agencies 
to take steps to hold employment in 
full-time, permanent positions for the 
remainder of 1967 at or below the level 
which prevailed as of July 31, 1966. 
Agencies whose employment was higher 
than the July 1966 level were to reduce 
employment to the July 31 level as soon 
as possible by not filling vacancies. 

So what happened? Between July 
1966, and the end of the fiscal year, June 
30, 1967, a total 242,112 new employees 
were added to the Federal payrolls. 

I realize we have a growing, expanding 
economy and an increasing population 
that requires additional assistance and 
additional Federal employees to cope 
with ever-growing problems. I also realize 
that at this rate of increase—3,167 new 
Federal employees a day—there can 
never be a tax cut, that there can never 
be a balanced budget, and that the 
American economy and dollar can never 
one regain their long-lost prestige and 
value. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15263) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 7 minutes remaining on the 
amendment. 

Mr. MOSS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 
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Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, un- 
fortunately, the Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Cooper], a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment, could not be with us today, but he 
has asked me to have included in the 
Record a very fine statement prepared 
by him, urging the adoption of the Moss 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
that his statement in support of this 
proposal be printed in the REcorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of Senator Cooper was ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


Mr. Cooper. I urge the Senate to restore 
50 million dollars to the Development Loan 
Fund, raising the amount available for de- 
velopment loans to 400 million dollars. 

A large proportion of the money used in 
the Development Loan Fund is used for 
agricultural development. The goal of these 
agricultural development programs is to en- 
able underdeveloped countries to produce 
enough food to be self-sufficient. The ability 
to feed one’s people is the first and vital 
building block in the building of a sound 
economy and a strong national identity. Were 
it not for our help in the past, many coun- 
tries would be victims of famine and all 
the violent disorders and discontent that 
famine can breed. 

Our effort to help other nations to help 
themselves, particularly to help them pro- 
duce more food to feed their hungry people, 
has been one of our most successful pro- 
grams. Such programs financed by the De- 
velopment Loan Fund have strengthened the 
nations we have sought to help. The Develop- 
ment Loan Fund has strengthened the in- 
ternal stability of these less fortunate na- 
tions; and it has strengthened our security 
in the world. 

Economic assistance, and particularly such 
basic economic assistance as the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund provides, is a worthy in- 
vestment and yields profits both to the 
United States and to the countries we choose 
to assist. It has encouraged trade. American 
fertilizer plants, American agricultural 
machinery and American agricultural tech- 
nology are the tools being used. This is of 
direct benefit to our economy. 

We are spending over 70 billion dollars this 
year on our military security. Over 30 billion 
of that is devoted to waging a destructive and 
fruitless war in Vietnam—a war that has 
damaged our economy, brought us little 
security and has seriously eroded our posi- 
tion of leadership in the world. 

The Congress has already cut over a billion 
dollars from the modest request made by the 
Administration of a little over three billion 
dollars—less than one half of one percent 
of our gross national product. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has recom- 
mended an amount for foreign aid of under 
2 billion dollars. When a comparison of what 
2 billion dollars of economic aid can do to 
promote peace and better the lot of mankind 
is placed against the 70 billion dollars devoted 
to military hardware and war, the imbalance 
in our priorities is abundantly apparent. 
While relatively modest cuts have been made 
in our military budget, very severe cuts have 
been made in our economic programs. A 
strong economic aid program and a strong 
defense are both vital to our security. 

Any truth in our statements to the world 
that we believe in peaceful means of 
strengthening the peace has been undermined 
by the events of the past few years. Our in- 
volvement in the war in Vietnam has steadily 
increased, and at the same time, our involve- 
ment in peaceful programs of economic de- 
velopment has decreased. We are contribut- 
ing far less of our national wealth to the 
development of international stability 


through peaceful means than we did twenty 
years ago, and this lessening of our peaceful 
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international efforts has had its adverse ef- 
fects upon our worldwide relationships. 

There is no question that there are many 
deficiencies in our aid program. The mistakes 
that have been made are for the most part 
mistakes inevitable in new and untried pro- 
grams. The ability to transfer the knowledge, 
technology and capital of one nation to an- 
other is not a simple task—as we have found 
out. But it is a task that has proven its worth 
to the United States, as well as to the under- 
developed world. It has helped develop profit- 
able trade between the developing nations 
and ourselves. Our aid program has not been 
a one-way proposition. On the whole our 
pioneering efforts to help economic develop- 
ment of poorer nations reflect the best in the 
American spirit. It is a chapter in our history 
of which we can be proud. 

Senator Javits, Senator Kuchel, I and 
others are sponsoring an amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act which would provide 
for a presidential commission to look into 
the question of aid—what might be done and 
report to the next president in July of next 
year. I have advocated this approach for 
many many years. There is much the Con- 
gress and particularly the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee can do to strengthen 
the aid program. In addition, I believe con- 
structive reforms could come out of such a 
commission and the next president’s ability 
to use peaceful means of organizing the peace 
would be strengthened. 

The modest increase in the Development 
Loan Fund that Senators Moss, Mondale and 
I have proposed would enable a positive and 
successful program to continue until the 
results of the commission were seen and 
considered by the next president. 

In a time when the population is grow- 
ing at such a rapid rate, outstripping the 
production increase of food, and in a time 
when the scientific knowledge, education 
and cultural changes necessary to control 
the population are only in a beginning 
stage, it is all the more imperative to con- 
tinue successful programs of agricultural 
development that have begun to bear such 
promise, 

It is to the honor and credit of the United 
States that our aid program over the years 
has significantly helped better the lot of 
people in friendly nations in desperate need. 
But most important, programs made pos- 
sible by the Development Loan Fund have 
proven without question to be of benefit to 
American farmers, to American business— 
and these programs have strengthened our 
international security and prestige. 

For these reasons, I urge the Senate to 
accept this amendment to increase the De- 
velopment Loan Fund by 50 million dollars. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief, and will then be ready to 
yield back the remainder of my time, so 
that we can get on to a vote on this 
matter. 

I was sorry that we got off the subject 
and on to political topics. I should like 
to get the focus back on the amend- 
ment before us. 

During the debate on this amendment, 
some Senators have asked, “The objec- 
tive is good, but can we afford it?” 

I think that is a pertinent question to 
ask. That question arises, I guess, almost 
any time we talk about spending money. 
I know that in my own State, even when 
times are most prosperous, it is still fash- 
ionable to raise the cry, “This is a very 
fine thing to do, but can we afford it?” 
The question has become almost a slo- 
gan. 

I think we do have a very serious 
financial problem, and the Senate has 
been trying to help meet it. I should 
like, however, to pose the question the 
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other way: Can we afford not to continue 
to do what we have been doing in this 
field, spoken of so well by our colleague 
from Minnesota, where we are beginning 
to show results, where we are achieving 
a breakthrough in the area of food pro- 
duction, and where some of the coun- 
tries aided have been able to forego fur- 
ther assistance entirely? 

What we are talking about here is put- 
ting back, still not even last year’s level, 
but putting back only about 50 percent 
of what the President requested in his 
budget: putting back $50 million and 
directing that $50 million, at least, of 
the development loan fund be expended 
in this agricultural field about which 
the Senator from Minnesota has spoken. 

We will be called upon later to vote 
on appropriation bills for military ex- 
penditures and other items. The appro- 
priation for military expenditures will 
come to perhaps $82 billion this year, or 
something in that area. We are talking 
here about only $50 million. I say “only 
$50 million” realizing that that is a vast 
amount of money; but, on a comparative 
basis, when we will sweep through ap- 
propriations for military purposes total- 
ing billions and billions of dollars, I think 
we ought to come back and reflect on 
the objective and the purpose, and what 
could be accomplished here. 

I think it is of great importance that 
this body make the move to restore at 
least this small part to the development 
loan fund request, which is still $50 mil- 
lion below what we authorized last year. 
I plead for this amendment. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
Alliance for Progress was born nearly 7 
years ago out of the urgent need for ac- 
celerated economic development and 
broader social justice for the peoples of 
Latin America. I can assure my fellow 
Members that there have been signifi- 
cant achievements in answering this 
need, all within a framework of personal 
dignity and political liberty. 

The Charter of Punta del Este called 
for the improvement and a strengthen- 
ing of democratic institutions. I can re- 
port that so far, the Alliance nations 
have not only scored impressive physical 
and economic gains, but they have also 
showed the pillars of democratic socie- 
ties. The regular growth of political in- 
stitutions and stability in recent years is 
indeed promising for the future of the 
area. 

In like measure, a progressive, peace- 
ful Latin America enhances our own se- 
curity by insuring overall hemispheric 
security. A few pertinent facts will serve 
to demonstrate advances along these 
lines. In the 30 years before the Alliance 
came into being, there were over 100 un- 
scheduled, unconstitutional changes of 
regime in Latin America. This consti- 
tutes an average three or more per year. 

The rhythm of such changes slackened 
noticeably in the sixties, as the Alliance 
progressed and its influence began to be 
felt. Since the one coup of 1966, in Ar- 
gentina, there have been none. Even in 
this case, the Argentinian Government 
has indicated interest in a return to 
democratic processes. 

In my view, this remarkable stabiliza- 
tion definitely suggests that the political 
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picture in Latin America has already 
undergone considerable modification. 

We might ask ourselves the question: 
What would the political scene be in 
Latin America today if there had never 
been an Alliance for Progress to encour- 
age stability? To be sure, there are obsta- 
cles to be overcome before the final goals 
of Latin American socio-economic de- 
velopment can be reached. But let us not 
give up faint-heartedly in the first few 
laps of the race. 

As President Johnson remarked at last 
year’s summit meeting of American chief 
executives, this is a race for long-dis- 
tance runners, not sprinters. 

Much has been accomplished during 
the last 7 years to reinforce the social 
and economic fabric of Latin American 
nations. The gains lend support to Alli- 
ance-oriented political platforms and 
help to ensure that instability and inse- 
curity, fed by chronic inflation and un- 
employment, will not undermine the 
foundations of hemispheric solidarity. 

Some of these accomplishments since 
the beginning of the Alliance deserve 
special mention. For example: 

The number of children enrolled in 
E schools rose from 24 to 36 mil- 

n. 

Food production has increased by 27 
percent at an approximate rate of 4 
percent per year. 

Electric power production rose from 60 
to over 100 billion kilowatt-hours. 

The number of physicians grew by 26 
perona t and graduate nurses by 60 per- 
cent. 

Total road mileage increased by about 
16 percent. 

The number of depositors in savings 
and loan associations climbed from 50,- 
000 to 750,000, with deposits of nearly 
$300 million. 

Tax revenues increased by about one- 
third in real terms. 

These and other growth trends show 
a steady advance. However, we all know 
that much more must be done to satisfy 
the demands of a population which is 
growing at an annual rate of nearly 3 
percent. At the present growth rate, 
Latin America’s population will double 
in about 22 years. 

Nearly half the population of Latin 
America is under 15 years of age. These 
millions of young citizens of tomorrow 
will need more homes, classrooms, clinics, 
and jobs. Their ultimate security and our 
own economic interests depend directly 
on our continued, undiminished aid. 

So we must not falter in supporting 
programs which will strengthen the 
forces of democratic development in 
Latin America. We have seen that Latin 
politics today increasingly reflect the re- 
curring themes of socio-economic devel- 
opment. 

From our own experience, we in this 
country are well aware that this phenom- 
enon is a sign of the times, and a sure 
indication that democracy is on the up- 
swing. The rising expectations of people 
here and abroad call for governmental 
action to provide a better tomorrow. 

There will be 14 major presidential 
and legislative elections in Latin America 
from now through 1970. In these contests 
involving the will of the people we will 
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have the opportunity to see democracy 
in action. 

I am confident these exercises in self- 
government will meet with success. Are 
we willing to confront the challenge of 
the Alliance which we helped to create? 
If we do, within our capability and in 
response to honest self-help efforts, we 
will reap the benefits along with our fel- 
low Americans. 

People who have worked to earn a per- 
sonal stake in their country’s future are 
less likely to be convinced by the specious 
arguments of violence-peddlers like 
Castro and Che Guevara. The dismal col- 
lapse of Guevara’s attempt to stir up 
revolution in Bolivia bears eloquent tes- 
timony to the fact that human beings 
want to rule their own destinies. 

Fidel Castro will doubtless continue his 
efforts to promote dissension in Latin 
America, in spite of failures and dis- 
agreements among local Communist fac- 
tions. And as it seems that the focus of 
insurgency and subversion is shifting 
from the countryside to the cities, where 
overcrowding and unemployment are 
growing, the threat will remain: Either 
we do everything in our power to help 
Latin America maintain her equilibrium 
throughout this period of intense grow- 
ing pains, or we will share the sure con- 
sequences of violent upheaval. 

Latin America has gone through the 
crucial formative phase of mobilizing the 
machinery for development. This is not 
the time to let them down, to squander 
all the gains we have made. Let us in- 
stead substantiate with action the prop- 
osition that the forces of democratic 
moderation can work together to prevail 


against the demands of violent 
revolution. 

Mr. MOSS. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah. On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GrRuENING], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mo- 
CartHy], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PELL], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT] and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BrEwsTER] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. If 


present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay” and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], the Senators from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN and Mr. Percy], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Town! are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] 
is detailed on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Illinois would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy] is paired with the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fone]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Illinois would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Hawaii would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 61, as follows: 
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YEAS—16 
Brooke Inouye Moss 
Case Javits Tydings 
Clark McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Harris McIntyre Yarborough 
Hart Metcalf 
Hayden Mondale 
NAYS—61 
Aiken Hartke Muskie 
Allott Hatfield Nelson 
Anderson Hickenlooper Pastore 
Baker Hill Pearson 
Bayh Holland Prouty 
Bennett Hollings Proxmire 
Bible Jackson Randolph 
Boggs Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Burdick Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Byrd, Va. Kuchel Smith 
Byrd, W. Va Lausche Sparkman 
Cannon Long, La. Spong 
Church Magnuson Stennis 
Cotton Mansfield Symington 
Curtis McClellan Talmadge 
Dodd Miller Thurmond 
Dominick Monroney Williams, Del. 
Eastland Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Morse Young, Ohio 
Mundt 
Fannin Murphy 
NOT VOTING—22 
Bartlett Griffin Morton 
Brewster Gruening Pell 
Carlson Hansen Percy 
Cooper Hruska Scott 
Dirksen Kennedy Smathers 
Fong Long, Mo. Tower 
Fulbright McCarthy 
Gore McGee 


So Mr. Moss amendment was re- 


jected. 
AMENDMENT NO. 920 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment (No. 920), and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA in the chair). The amendment will 
be stated. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following: 


“Part V—REAPPRAISAL OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Sec. 501. The Congress declares that, in 
view of changing world conditions and the 
continued need to make United States for- 
eign assistance programs an effective imple- 
ment of United States foreign policy, there 
should be a comprehensive review and re- 
organization of all United States foreign 
assistance programs, including economic de- 
velopment and technical assistance pro- 
grams, military assistance and sales pro- 
grams, and programs involving contribu- 
tions and payments by the United States to 
international lending institutions and other 
international organizations concerned with 
the development of friendly foreign coun- 
tries and areas. 


“REAPPRAISAL BY PRESIDENT 


“Sec. 502. In furtherance of the policy of 
this part, the President is requested to make 
a thorough and comprehensive reappraisal 
of United States foreign assistance programs, 
as described in section 501, and to submit to 
the Congress, on or before March 31, 1970, 
his recommendations for achieving such re- 
forms in and reorganization of future for- 
eign assistance programs as he determines to 
be necessary and appropriate in the national 
interest in the light of such reappraisal, 
The President is requested to submit to the 
Congress, on or before July 1, 1969, an in- 
terim report presenting any preliminary rec- 
ommendations formulated by him pursuant 
to this section. In formulating his recom- 
mendations, the President shall take into 
consideration any advice and recommenda- 
tions submitted to him by the National For- 
eign Assistance Review Committee pursuant 
te section 504. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMITTEE 


“Sec. 503. (a) There is hereby established 
a National Foreign Assistance Review Com- 
mittee (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Com- 
mittee’) which shall consist of sixteen mem- 
bers, to be selected as follows: 

“(1) Four members to be appointed by the 
President from appropriate departments and 
agencies of the executive branch concerned 
with activities in the fleld of foreign assist- 
ance or international development; 

“(2) Four members to be appointed by the 
President from among private citizens of the 
United States who are widely recognized for 
their broad knowledge of or for their pro- 
found interest in the field of foreign assist- 
ance or international development; 

“(8) Four members of the United States 
Senate to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate, two of whom shall be members 
of the minority party appointed after con- 
sultation with the minority leader, and not 
more than two of whom shall be members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate; and 

“(4) Four members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, two of whom 
shall be members of the minority party ap- 
pointed after consultation with the minority 
leader, and not more than two of whom 
shall be members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

“(b) Members of each class described in 
clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4) shall serve at 
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the pleasure of the authority empowered 
to appoint such members. 

“(c) The Committee shall select a Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

“(d) The Committee shall be organized 
and shall hold its first meeting as soon as 
possible after the date of enactment of this 


part. 

“(e) Any vacancy in the Committee shall 
not affect its powers and shall be filled in 
the same manner, and be subject to the 
same limitations, as in making the original 
appointment. 


“FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEE 


“Sec. 504. (a) It shall be the function of 
the Committee to assist and advise the Pres- 
ident in formulating the recommendations 
referred to in section 502. 

“(b) In carrying out its function, the 
Committee shall make such studies, with 
respect to United States foreign assistance 
programs, as are necessary to enable it to 
develop and submit to the President recom- 
mendations with respect to any needed re- 
forms in and reorganization of such pro- 
grams. Such studies shall include, but not 
be limited to, an analysis and consideration 
of— 

(1) the objectives and nature of United 
States foreign assistance programs and the 
extent to which such programs are related 
to and harmonious with vital United States 
interests; 

“(2) the relationship of and experience 
derived by the various departments, agen- 
cies, and other instrumentalities of the 
United States engaged in or concerned with 
such programs and any duplications and 
overlapping of jurisdiction with respect to 
such programs, and the relationship of such 
departments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the United States to international agen- 
cies, banks, and other international organi- 
zations engaged in or concerned with devel- 
opment or relief programs; 

“(3) the ways and means by which such 
programs might be improved, amended, or 
supplemented so as to provide for the most 
efficient, economical, and effective adminis- 
tration and operation of such programs; 

“(4) the relationship of foreign trade to 
foreign assistance, and the extent to which 
private trade and private investment can 
and should complement or replace govern- 
ment-to-government assistance; and 

“(5) the ways and means by which private 
enterprise and private sources, alone and 
in partnership with the Government, can 
participate in contributing to the flow of 
technology and capital to the less developed 
friendly countries and areas. 

„(e) (1) The recommendations submitted 
to the President by the Committee shall in- 
clude specific proposals concerning the es- 
tablishment of a Government corporation 
or a federally chartered private corporation 
designed to mobilize and facilitate the use of 
United States private capital and skills in 
less developed friendly countries and areas. 

“(2) In preparing such proposals the Com- 
mittee shall consider whether such corpora- 
tion should be authorized to— 

“(A) utilize Government guarantees and 
funds as well as private funds; 

“(B) seek, develop, promote, and under- 
write new investment projects; 

“(C) assist in transferring skills and tech- 
nology to less developed friendly countries 
and areas; and 

“(D) invest in the securities of develop- 
ment financing institutions and assist in the 
formation and expansion of local capital 
markets. 

“(d) The Committee shall submit an in- 
terim report to the President on its recom- 
mendations not later than on June 1, 1969, 
and shall submit a final report to the Presi- 
dent on its recommendations not later than 
on February 28, 1970. Upon the filing of its 
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final report the Committee shall cease to 
exist. 


“POWERS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 505. (a) The Committee is author- 
ized to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such secretarial, clerical, and other staff per- 
sonnel as it deems advisable, without regard 
to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service, and the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates. 

“(b) The Committee may procure such 
temporary and intermittent services as are 
authorized by section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, but at rates not to exceed $100 
a day for individuals. 

“(c) The Committee or, on the authoriza- 
tion of the Committee, any subcommittee or 
member thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this part, hold 
such hearings, administer such oaths, take 
such testimony, and sit and act at such times 
and places in the United States or abroad, as 
the Committee, subcommittee, or member 
deems advisable. 

d) Upon request made by the Committee, 
each department and agency of the Federal 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized and directed (1) to fur- 
nish to the Committee such information, 
suggestions, or estimates as the Committee 
may determine to be necessary or desirable 
for the performance of its functions, and (2) 
to the greatest extent practicable, and with or 
without reimbursement as may be deter- 
mined by such department or agency, to make 
its services, personnel, and facilities avail- 
able to the Committee in the performance 
of its functions. 

“COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 

“Sec, 506. (a) Any member of the Com- 
mittee who is appointed from any branch of 
the Federal Government shall serve without 
compensation in addition to that received in 
his regular employment, but shall be entitled 
to reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by him in 
the performance of his duties as a member of 
the Committee. 

“(c) Members of the Committee, other than 
those referred to in subsection (a), shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $100 per 
day for each day they are engaged in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
the Committee and shall be entitled to reim- 
bursement for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
the Committee. 

“EXPENSES OF THE COMMITTEE 

“Src. 507. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this part.” 


Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, the amendment I have 
proposed is, I believe, very important. I 
hope that Senators will agree. It seeks, 
at long last, to bring about a review and 
reappraisal of the foreign assistance pro- 
grams of the United States and to pro- 
vide by law for definitive recommenda- 
tions to be made on the subject by the 
President, with a view toward formulat- 
ing a totally new program and a totally 
new approach. 

The President is requested to submit to 
Congress on or before June 30, 1969, an 
interim report, and approximately 1 
year later, on or before March 31, 1970, a 
final report. 

The amendment proposes the appoint- 
ment of a National Foreign Assistance 
Review Committee to advise Congress 
and the President on this subject. 
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The committee is to be composed of 
16 members, four from the executive 
branch, four from the Senate, four from 
the House, and four from the public do- 
main, to be appointed by the President. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
recognize what is a situation, not a 
theory. It is well known that for many 
years—20 years now—including my serv- 
ice in the House of Representatives, I 
have been very favorable to the foreign 
aid program, and I believe it is indispen- 
sable to the public policy of the United 
States. Indeed, the committee says so in 
its report. 

Also, we all know—we have been told 
many times, and there is no question 
about its truth—that the developing 
areas of the world are slipping behind 
instead of moving forward. They prob- 
ably would have slipped behind much 
more had we not had some form of for- 
eign aid. But the fact is that the gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor nations is 
increasing, not decreasing, with tre- 
mendous danger that the world sweep of 
revolution is more likely to engulf them 
now than it otherwise would. 

Notwithstanding these truths, the fact 
is that we now have such a severe cut in 
the foreign aid program—a billion dol- 
lars—as really to make Americans ques- 
tion whether it is meaningful at all in 
the form in which we actually pass it, 
and to dictate very strongly that there 
should be a complete review and an effort 
to come out with some kind of new plan. 

Mr. President, members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
and of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate know that periodi- 
cally the administration has promised to 
come in with a new plan for foreign aid. 
But always the pressure of events, the 
fact that the year’s estimates almost 
come upon the heels—if they often do 
not anticipate—of the appropriations for 
the foreign assistance program, aborts 
the effort of the administration to come 
in with anything really new or different. 
So we have gone on from year to year 
very much like the elephants, locked tail 
and trunk together, without taking some 
stock of what we are doing and how we 
might do it better, and with a diversity 
of programs, including food aid, direct 
aid, technical assistance, the Alliance for 
Progress and military assistance, all 
lumped into one, and handled pretty 
much the same way and under the same 
heading. 

Mr. President, it is time to stop and 
take notice, and review what we have 
done and plan something new for what 
we have to do in order to bring about 
a changed situation with respect to the 
foreign aid program. 

This approach should be especially 
appealing to those who are for the pro- 
gram and who are deeply worried about 
seeing the program eroded to the point 
of ineffectiveness, and also to those who 
are in the middle of the road and who 
are willing to go along but not quite sure 
as to how to go about it. This is a way 
to provide a reassessment for foreign aid. 

One of the major ideas in the foreign 
aid field has been the idea of a corpora- 
tion to be organized by Government, es- 
sentially, but to operate with the flexi- 
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bility of a corporation with the ability 
to — 5 develop and underwrite view 
investment projects, utilizing Govern- 
ment guarantees and funds as well as 
private funds, to assist in the transfer- 
ring of skills and technology to develop- 
ing nations and possibly to invest in the 
securties of development financing in- 
stitutions and to assist in the formation 
and expansion of local capital markets. 

West Germany runs a part of its for- 
eign aid program through such a cor- 
poration. If Senators will refer to the 
hearings held before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, at page 385 they will 
find an analysis of the German plan. On 
page 387 of the same hearings Senators 
will find an analysis of the British plan. 
The German plan is called the German 
Corporation for Development Coopera- 
tion. The British corporation is called 
the Commonwealth Development Cor- 
poration. Both of these programs are 
new approaches along the lines of trying 
to bring about a partnership between 
Government and business for the pur- 
pose of pursuing the foreign aid pro- 

ram, 

s Mr. President, the amendment I have 
proposed also contains a provision call- 
ing for a report by the review committee 
on the question of whether a corpora- 
tion should be organized by the United 
States to carry on certain basic elements 
of the foreign aid program. This particu- 
lar section has been the subject of con- 
sideration with the officials of AID them- 
selves and we have done our utmost to 
draft the provisions with respect to call- 
ing for recommendations on a Govern- 
ment corporation or a federally char- 
tered private corporation to mobilize and 
facilitate use of U.S. private capital and 
skills in developing countries in a man- 
ner satisfactory to them and which they 
would be willing to support. To me that 
represents one of the most important 
aspects of this amendment, 

We all love the Senator from Alabama 
because he is honest and fair with all 
of us. He has told me directly he is will- 
ing to take that part of this amend- 
ment which relates to review. He has 
some reservation about the question of 
whether or not a review committee 
should report on the corporation idea. 

I feel that the review committee is 
fine. I am all for it and I am pleased 
that he is willing to take it. I hope he 
stays with it in conference. 

However, to me the innovative part of 
the amendment relates to—and I do not 
commit the country to it—a specific re- 
port on this corporation idea. It is a new 
and enterprising idea and has been fol- 
lowed in both Germany and Great 
Britain. 

I would say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama if he would just as 
soon do it this way I would be perfectly 
willing to have him take the amend- 
ment for a review committee, and to 
excise out of it the provision requiring 
a report on the corporation and let the 
Senate vote yea or nay on a rollcall vote 
on the corporation idea. 

If the Senate thinks there is something 
in it, then the Senate will support it and 
there would then be a lot more chance of 
surviving in conference. If the Senate 
thinks there is nothing in it, the Senate 
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will reject it and that will be the end of 
the matter for this session as far as I am 
concerned. I think these ideas are rela- 
tively separable to the extent I have 
gotten different cosponsors for the cor- 
porate idea than for the review commit- 
tee idea. 

I hope we might have the expression 
of opinion from the Senator from Ala- 
bama on this question. 

To rephrase the matter so we can un- 
derstand it, I think the idea of the review 
committee, which appeals to him is great. 
I hope very much he can take it and 
keep it in conference. As to the idea of 
a corporation, which is all this expresses, 
if the Senator does not feel the same way 
about that, I would be willing to excise it 
from the amendment he takes and sub- 
mit it as a separate amendment, debate 
it for one-half hour or so, and vote on it, 
because I feel strongly that that is the 
innovative part of my proposal. The cre- 
ativity of the corporate idea is something 
I worked on for years. I had it in separate 
bills with great specificity of what it 
should be and how it should be financed. 
I had about 12 cosponsors in the Sen- 
ate. We have a report from the Foreign 
Affairs Committee in the other body by 
Representative FaRBSTEIN of New York 
endorsing the idea of carrying on the 
foreign aid program of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is an 
idea which is of great importance and 
significance. I would not wish to feel that 
it is just being cursorily accepted and 
then dropped in conference and that 
would be the end of that. I would rather 
take my chances on a rollcall vote. 

Now, I would like to have an expression 
of opinion from the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator from New York 
that I fully subscribe to the idea of the 
reassessment. We have had many studies 
of foreign aid over the years. However, 
I think everyone must realize that we are 
in a time of change, a time of change 
that is indicated by the action of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on this 
particular bill. 

I would welcome a new study of it 
made in light of the new conditions. I 
can easily subscribe to that. As far as I 
am concerned, I would be glad to recom- 
mend to the Senate that we accept that. 

On the second part, regarding the cor- 
poration, that is something I have not 
had occasion to study or think through 
as I should. I have indicated to the Sen- 
ator from New York that I would be glad 
to let that stay with the amendment and 
take the whole thing to conference. 

In the meantime, I would hope to do 
some study into the proposal for the cor- 
poration. Of course, we know that we 
must reckon with the House conferees. 
I have no idea how the House conferees 
would take to it. However, if the Senator 
is willing to go on that condition, I will 
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assure him that I would be glad to rec- 
ommend it be taken. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
that is very kind. On that basis, I think 
I should, as I was concerned that the 
Senator might have some more definite 
feeling about it than he expressed. But 
the expressions of the Senator reassure 
me, knowing his character as well as I 
do. I know the amendment will have a 
fair shake in conference. 

Mr. President, both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee have made clear by 
their overwhelming approval of major 
cuts in the foreign aid authorization bill 
that they have grave questions about 
this program. 

Their action came as no surprise to 
those of us who Lave followed the annual 
authorization process in recent years. 
The severe budget deficit and balance-of- 
payments problems facing the country 
today and the heavy drain imposed on 
our resources by the war in Vietnam are 
largely responsible for this situation. 

I have supported our foreign aid pro- 
gram as long as I have been a Member of 
Congress. I continue to favor U.S. aid to 
developing nations. I am prepared to face 
the fact, however, that, for a variety of 
reasons, support for foreign aid in its 
present form has been so reduced in the 
Congress and among the public that the 
foreign aid program in its present form 
can no longer be maintained so as to 
perform a useful service to the Nation. 
We must revise the program to reflect 
current world conditions and make it 
again an effective tool of U.S. diplomacy. 

It is important to note that the oppo- 
sition to foreign aid is directed against 
its effectiveness and the economical use 
of its means rather than against the spe- 
cific uses of the program—aid for agri- 
cultural development, technical as- 
sistance, loans to developing banks, 
saving and loan associations, coopera- 
tives, the investment guarantee program. 

While we have domestic troubles of our 
own, we remain a world power, with all 
the responsibilities that these responsibil- 
ities imply. We cannot expect to live in 
peace while two-thirds of mankind lives 
in abject poverty and hunger. We will 
have to do our share to alleviate these 
conditions and as the leading democratic 
nation we must inspire our fellow democ- 
racies to do their share. I believe the 
American people recognize this and are 
willing to do their fair share. It is fair 
to conclude that their reluctance to sup- 
port foreign aid is not directed against 
our basic responsibility but that they 
want to find a way to make it more effec- 
tive with the means we can devote to it. 

It is for these reasons that I propose 
a basic reappraisal of foreign aid by the 
President, with the advice of a review 
committee composed of representatives 
of the President, Congress, and the public 
so that it may reflect the cooperation 
of all three which is needed to develop a 
new foreign aid program that will have 
the renewed support of the American 
people. 

But I assure the Senator that the cor- 
porate concept is the creative aspect of 
the amendment. It has had many refine- 
ments and much study. I am not pressing 
the specifics of the corporation idea, 
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which I had originally sponsored and 
have for many years, and which is the 
development of the thinking of my 
brother, Benjamin Javits, and of Leon 
Keyserling, but I do think the concept 
of the corporation, is really the creative 
power of the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know something 
about the German trading corporation 
and the British Government’s operations 
in this field. The Senator will recall that 
we had hearings in the Joint Economic 
Committee, in which these matters were 
discussed. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So I am not making 
an empty statement that I will be glad 
to take the amendment to conference. 
I mean to give it real consideration. I 
am not so prepared to go all out on the 
Senator’s other amendment for the 
reform. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand. Whether 
we have a rollcall vote on it or not, it 
will still be up to the Senator from Ala- 
bama. I have had much experience with 
him in conferences. I am going to sub- 
mit the whole amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 
3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to spell out the 
cosponsors of the two amendments I in- 
troduced in this connection. 

The amendment No. 919 which deals 
only with the corporation concept and 
calls for a report by the President on 
the corporation by June 30, 1969, is spon- 
sored by Senators BROOKE, HARTKE, HAT- 
FIELD, MAGNUSON, MILLER, PELL, and 
Percy. It has very important bipartisan 
sponsorship. 

The amendment with relation to the 
review committee, but which also calls 
for a report on the corporation, has the 
sponsorship of Senators BROOKE, COOPER, 
HATFIELD, KUCHEL, and MunDT. It is in- 
teresting to me that bipartisan spon- 
sorhsip came—and we offered both to 
our colleagues—with the corporate idea 
which represented a matter of the great- 
est interest to me. I feel that we can turn 
to a new path in the foreign aid field. 
We are beginning to appreciate the 
enormous resources available in the pri- 
vate field, both from investors and from 
the business concerns which are avail- 
able. It is well known that I am con- 
sidered to be the father of something 
called the Adela Investment Co., which 
was one of the really great creative ef- 
forts of private enterprise of the great 
industrial countries of the world to do 
something with respect to private enter- 
prise efforts in Latin America. It has 
been supremely successful; and the con- 
cept which is contained in this corporate 
idea follows very much along the lines 
of the Adela Investment Co. 

Thus, I shall rest my case at this point, 
and greatly appreciate the attitude of 
the Senator from Alabama. He gives me 
great faith that both of these ideas, the 
one he is sufficiently acquainted with 
and the one toward which he does not 
feel entirely oriented in terms of knowl- 
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edge, will have very just treatment at 
his hands. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment being offered today by my colleague 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. His pro- 
posal to establish a bipartisan committee, 
composed of members of the executive 
branch, the legislature, and private citi- 
zens, to reappraise our entire foreign 
assistance program, is worthy of our full 
support. 

Foreign aid can be, and should be, an 
effective instrument of foreign policy. 
Foreign aid should supplement our eco- 
nomic policy, not be a substitute for it, 
as has been the case in our relations with 
all too many of the developing nations of 
the world. Foreign aid should be an arm 
of our military policy, it should not make 
that policy by involving us in areas where 
we had not planned to establish a deep 
involvement. Foreign aid should support 
our political objectives, not subvert them 
by creating hard feelings when projects 
are delayed or when funds are suddenly 
cut back. Foreign aid, like foreign policy 
itself, must be long range and consistent. 
It must have a wide area of flexibility, 
and it must be adaptable to the particu- 
lar needs of a wide variety of recipient 
states. 

Mr. President, there are many doubts 
about the effectiveness of our foreign aid 
program. There are many complaints 
from recipient countries about the funds 
expended on surveys and administration, 
and the relatively small amount which is 
actually allocated to tangible develop- 
ment projects. There are many reports 
indicating maladministration and waste 
in a variety of foreign assistance pro- 
grams. We are beginning to hear criti- 
cisms of our Public Law 480 program, on 
the grounds that it represents unfair 
competition with the commodity exports 
of developing countries, Increasingly, we 
hear countries asking for trade, not aid, 
for private investment rather than pub- 
lic loans. Yet the need for public assist- 
ance persists. 

In the light of this discontent with the 
foreign aid effort, I would wholeheart- 
edly agree with those who contend that 
our aid program should be reexamined 
and revised. Perhaps we have been wrong 
to expand rather haphazardly a program 
designed originally to supplement the ef- 
forts of our European allies. Perhaps we 
have overemphasized loans for construc- 
tion of infrastructure, while overlooking 
the necessity for larger markets for the 
products which can thus be produced 
and transported. Perhaps we are simply 
not sufficiently aware of the needs of the 
new nations and our role in meeting 
them: Maybe we have expected too much 
progress in too short a time; maybe we 
have been unnecessarily disturbed when 
our efforts met with criticism and dis- 
trust. 

As a government and as a nation, we 
need a clearer understanding of the goals 
each nation seeks to achieve. We need a 
deeper appreciation of our own interests 
and how they can be achieved. We need, 
in short, to re-examine our foreign aid 
objectives and to review carefully the 
accomplishments and failures of the pro- 
gram to date. Then, and only then, can 
we begin to offer the orderly, well-con- 
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ceived and well-administered program 
required and expected of a great nation. 

I hope that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York will be adopted. 

THE PROPOSED FOREIGN ASSISTANCE REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, for many 
years there has been growing concern 
about the course of our foreign assist- 
ance program. There are many who feel 
that in the priorities of our national 
budget it has a low claim on our na- 
tional resources. Indeed, the pending 
legislation before the Senate is a strong 
reflection of the weight which that point 
of view is gaining in the public dialog. 
There are many, on the other hand, who 
recognize that poverty breeds conflict 
and hostility and that it requires sub- 
stantial capital investment to eliminate 
it. That simple relationship is valid in 
the urban ghetto of Watts, and equally 
so in the slums of Calcutta or Istanbul. 
The question then is how much we allo- 
cate for the relief of poverty outside our 
own country. 

I do not intend to dwell on the merits 
of a foreign aid program. Let me simply 
state my point of view, which rests on 
two premises. First, there will be no in- 
fusion of capital to alleviate poverty in 
other nations of the world unless the 
rich nations of the world, led by the 
United States, take up the cause. Sec- 
ondly, as Gen. Lucius Clay concluded fol- 
lowing his study of the program in 1963, 
foreign assistance is a necessary adjunct 
to the collective security of the free world 
and the defense of the United States. 

But, Mr. President, I do not vow to 
debate the merits of the program, or 
even of the foreign aid idea. The amend- 
ment which I have joined the distin- 
guished Senator of New York [Mr. 
Javits] in offering is aimed at resolving 
the questions surrounding the program 
in its present form—dquestions that all 
of us have in one form or another. 

Let me point out that the proposal for 
a National Review Commission is not 
simply a question of studying the for- 
eign aid program. As others in this body 
have pointed out, there have been many 
studies of the program. Some of these 
have been extremely complete and 
worthwhile. I cite particularly the work 
of the Special Committee on Foreign 
Aid under a series of distinguished chair- 
men, and whose chief consultant was 
our good friend, Mr. Frank Valeo, now 
the distinguished Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. The issue is not whether we need 
a study. Of course we need information 
and recommendations. But more than 
that we need sound proposals that would 
not be ignored. That has been the prob- 
lem too often in the past. 

What we propose today is to create 
a special body bringing together the 
foremost representatives of the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches of the 
Government to determine what the fu- 
ture of this program shall be. It is neces- 
sary to do this, not only because there 
are divergent points of view as between 
the Congress and the administration, 
but because both branches of the Gov- 
ernment are closely involved with the 
problem, It is the hope of those of us 
who have put this proposition forward 
that the commission can reach a nation- 
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al conference which we can all accept. 
This commission may decide that there 
need not be more foreign aid. Or, it may 
decide that the program should be re- 
viewed. The point is that whatever 
stand it takes will have the firm and 
united support of both Congress and the 
administration, and of both political 
parties. 

Some may contend that this commis- 
sion will tie the hands of a future Presi- 
dent. This is indeed a grave constitu- 
tional problem. The author of this 
amendment in looking to the future rec- 
ognizes that any new administration will 
immediately be seized with this problem. 
They also recognize that in the first 3 or 
4 months of a new administration it will 
be extremely difficult to tie together all of 
the extraneous elements necessary to 
reach a full conclusion. They also rec- 
ognize that it is quite possible that one 
political party may not control both the 
administration and the Congress—so 
that any effective programing will re- 
quire a bipartisan approach. 

Mr. President, I believe that this 
amendment is the most realistic way to 
deal with the continuing agony of the 
annual foreign aid bill and to resolve it 
in a manner most closely fitting the 
needs and desires of the American peo- 
ple. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time, Mr. President. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move adoption of the amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 921 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 921 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

On page 19 strike out lines 24 through 26 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 104. Section 232 of title IV of chapter 
2 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, which relates to authoriza- 
tion for surveys of investment opportunities, 
is amended as follows: 

„(a) Strike out ‘1968’ 
1969’. 

“(b) Strike out ‘$2,100,000’ and substitute 
‘$1,250,000’ ”. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment seeks to restore the funds for 
the investment survey program which 
the Committee on Foreign Relations was 
frank to say it completely eliminated in 
the bill. 

The amounts involved, even consider- 
ing the tremendous cuts which have been 
made in the program, are very small— 
$1.25 million is what was allowed by the 


and substitute 
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other body and $1.25 million is what we 
seek to restore. 

I think the really important question 
is whether the program should continue. 
I have always regarded it as a program 
of great ingenuity and great intelligence 
with relation to the foreign assistance 
program of the United States. 

It will be recalled that under the pro- 
gram where the Government agreed to 
join in a survey as to the validity of a 
prospective development in a developing 
country, if that investment was made, 
then the person who made the invest- 
ment absorbed the whole cost of the sur- 
vey; but if the investment was not made, 
then the Federal Government absorbed 
one-half the cost. Of course, the agree- 
ment was made in advance. Thus, it did 
not represent an open end proposition. 

The committee report itself, it seems 
to me, is most eloquent upon this parti- 
cular subject. I should like to read to the 
Senate what the committee itself said 
about this particular matter because I 
think it is so illuminating. In my judg- 
ment, the committee report itself is the 
best argument as to why the item should 
be restored rather than deleted, as the 
committee would have us do. 

The statement appears on page 7 of 
the report which I read as follows: 

It is apparent that AID’s authority to pay 
half the cost of investment surveys has in- 
spired many surveys which would not other- 
wise have been made and that the program 
as a whole has resulted in unnecessary— 


That is the opinion of the committee— 
(though admittedly small) costs to the Gov- 
ernment. 

In addition, the committee has serious 
doubts as to whether the Government ought 
to be encouraging foreign investment in 
such a direct manner in view of its present 
fiscal position and _ balance-of-payments 
problem. The committee therefore decided 
that the investment survey program should 
be terminated. This will not affect surveys 
which are in progress, but it will prevent 
the initiation of new ones. 


Mr. President, the real difficulty with 
that statement is the reference to the 
balance of payments. The fact is that 
under the balance-of-payments concept, 
we are getting more money right now in 
interest and dividends from private 
overseas investments than is represented 
by the aggregate investment before the 
freeze—that is, before the Government 
sought to put a halt on it—that we were 
making. So we were getting back some- 
thing in the area of $4% billion a year 
and the outgo was generally estimated to 
be something like $3 to $3% billion a 
year. 

It is true that we are discouraging 
overseas private investments now for 
balance-of-payments reasons, but the 
administration knows very well, and it 
has frankly admitted, that this is tak- 
ing advantage of a favorable situation 
for a very short period of time. It can- 
not continue it very long—a year or two 
at the most—before it will be losing on 
the deal rather than gaining; because 
if we dry up private investment, we be- 
gin to lose the surplus we are getting 
in interest and dividends from abroad, 
which worsens that situation. 

Naturally, it will have to remove these 
restrictions because to leave it on any 
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continuing basis would be completely 
counterproductive, so that the continu- 
ing, indeed, the expansion of overseas 
private investments by U.S. businessmen 
is critically important to any kind of re- 
form of a foreign aid program which will 
take the burden off the back of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, the figures are very il- 
luminating on this score; $72 million 
are estimated to have been invested or 
committed as a result of this program, 
For every dollar disbursed by AID under 
it, $80 have been invested or committed. 

The report of the committee itself ad- 
mits that the committee doubts that the 
investments that have gone on would 
have gone on without this encourage- 
ment. . 

It seems to me that this is a very tiny 
sum, even in light of a very much cut 
program of outlay. Yet it is proposed to 
terminate just out of hand a program 
which is going well and very interest- 
ingly for reasons of the most temporary 
character. When this program is cut off, 
it is well known that a program is being 
cut off that works largely prospectively. 
It takes a year, and sometimes 2 years, 
to conduct a survey to put a program in 
shape. If it is cut off, an important out- 
let for American investors is being cut 
off which can be helpful to our balance- 
of-payments problem, to underdeveloped 
countries, and to the foreign aid pro- 
gram, whatever shape it may take. It 
seems to me this is really cutting with 
a meat ax, and not with a scalpel. It is 
ill advised. It has been badly received 
in the business community of the United 
States. 

Since the whole program is cut out, I 
do not suppose that the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] could take this 
amendment, but I believe he should, in 
the best interests of our country. In any 
event, I consider it my duty to endeavor 
to restore the program. I have seen it 
work. I know how it works. The commit- 
tee, itself, its own words, makes the best 
argument why it is an ingenious and a 
good idea, and why it should not be 
aborted at the very moment when it can 
continue to do us a great deal of good, 
especially since we are reducing the 
foreign aid program in the orthodox 
outlays. 

For those reasons, I hope the item will 
be restored. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
anticipated me, because I, too, was going 
to ask for the yeas and nays on this 
amendment, which I oppose. 

I think the action of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, based on the initiative 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], senior Republican 
in this body, was an excellent one. I 
think this was one of the efforts we could 
fashion to try to tighten up the program 
as well as to reduce the amount re- 
quested. 

What the Senator from New York seeks 
to reinstate is title IV, which was re- 
pealed by the committee, and which 
relates to surveys of investment oppor- 
tunities. I want to read in full from page 
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7 of the report what the distinguished 
Senator from New York read in part: 

Under this program, AID has had author- 
ity to pay up to 50 percent of the cost of 
making a survey of a private investment 
opportunity in an underdeveloped country. 
If the entrepreneur proceeded with the in- 
vestment, AID paid nothing. If he did not 
proceed with the investment, AID paid half 
the cost and received the technical report 
resulting from the survey. 

Congress authorized $2.1 million for the 
program in fiscal 1968, and the administra- 
tion requested $1.5 million for fiscal 1969. 
Through May 1968, 308 survey agreements 
had been entered into, 151 had been com- 
pleted, and 35 had resulted in a decision to 
invest, thus relieving AID of its liability to 
pay half the cost. 

It is apparent that AID’s authority to pay 
half the cost of investment surveys has in- 
spired many surveys which would not other- 
wise have been made and that the program 
as a whole has resulted in unnecessary 
(though admittedly small) costs to the Gov- 
ernment. 

In addition, the committee has serious 
doubts as to whether the Government ought 
to be encouraging foreign investment in such 
a direct manner in view of its present fiscal 
position and balance-of-payments problem. 
The committee therefore decided that the 
investment survey program should be termi- 
nated. This will not affect surveys which 
are in progress, but it will prevent the initia- 
tion of new ones. 


Mr, President, I thoroughly approve 
of the action taken by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. I think the deletion 
of title IV has been long overdue. I hope 
the pending amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would like to add that 
I do not like to cut our foreign respon- 
sibilities any more than we have to. We 
have a $25 billion deficit, as was report- 
ed yesterday, for 1 year. There is no use 
saying that the foreign aid program is 
not getting into more disrepute, in part 
because of the stories of graft and ineffi- 
ciency in foreign countries. But a major 
factor in the growing disrepute of the 
foreign aid program is the fact that so 
much of it now constitutes a subsidy to 
American investors and contractors. 
When we have committee meetings, they 
are not very far outside the door trying 
to find out what we are doing and to see 
how much they can get out of us. I could 
call some by name, but I am not going to. 

This is one instance where we can cut 
out. what was a direct subsidy to the 
American investment fraternity. Those 
people are making plenty of profits. 
They are perfectly capable of conducting 
their own investigations and studies look- 
ing for more places to invest their money 
outside the United States, 

I realize that 20 or 30 percent interest 
is a lot better than 6 or 7 percent. Never- 
theless, in view of the financial strin- 
gency we have in this country, I think 
we ought to save money wherever we can. 
Perhaps some day we can restore our 
foreign aid programs, if they are needed, 
to what would be more a satisfactory 
level to many people; but in the mean- 
time I think this is one expenditure which 
is, you might say, a direct subsidy, an 
invitation to take money and jobs from 
the United States, that we could well dis- 
pense with. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, before the 
Senator does tha 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I was just yield- 
ing my time back. 

Mr. JAVITS. I meant that the Senator 
might wish to reply. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

I was not aware of the fact that it was 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
who sponsored this move in the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and I would yield 
to no one in my affection for him. I 
think he bears some affection for me, 
and I know he would not bear it were he 
not sure that I always follow my con- 
science and would not be overweaned by 
the fact that someone whom I consider 
so highly—I was going to use a much 
stronger word, which might embarrass 
him—should have sponsored this partic- 
ular move. 

With all respect, I do not think I need 
yield on some knowledge of how the 
business community operates. This is a 
salient example of that point. When 
one says generically that American busi- 
ness concerns make enough money so 
that they can make their own invest- 
ment surveys, that is not correct. A great 
many business concerns do, but a great 
many do not. Indeed, the foreign trade 
of the United States is handled by only 
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5 percent of American business con- 
cerns. 

One of the great things the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been trying to 
do is to broaden the base of foreign in- 
vestors, to get more concerns and enter- 
prises interested, not to confine it to 
the General Electrics, General Motors, 
and IBM’s, who are growing bigger and 
bigger every day. I am not objecting to 
that, but I am pointing out a fact with 
respect to the business interests of this 
country. 

The very appeal of this program is 
that it enables AID to get smaller enter- 
prises, which are not in the field, into 
this area of private investment overseas, 
which always couples with it a great deal 
of gifted technical assistance. That is 
why the smaller firm is so desirable in 
this field. 

The surveys in which AID has partici- 
pated, which are partially assured under 
this program, have resulted in invest- 
ments in fertilizer, bananas, hybrid seed 
corn, bricks, the production of dairy pro- 
ducts, hand tools, and kraft paper, 
among other projects. I ask unanimous 
consent that a list of the projects in 
which these surveys have aided be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


INVESTMENT SURVEYS SIGNED BY AID IN FISCAL YEAR 1968 
Un thousands of dollars] 


Regio: d I. project Wangen . fetal i ital 
n, country, and compan: of pro reem: ca 
7 * ony n liability * print 
AFRICA 
Tanzania: Mansfield Tire & Rubber Tire manufacturing plant 21.4 Dec. 22, 1967 4,000 
$ 250-300-room hotel. 3.2 Feb. 1, 1958 3, 000 
Uganda: Beatrice Foods Co Production of 5 m 4.2 May 8,1968 1. 300 
Zambia: American Metals Clima Aluminum sheet metal 7. 1 July 18,1967 2. 000 
ENR FAR EAST 
Ae Chemical Coo - Fertilizer complex. g 74.1 Feb. 1, 1968 50, 000 
Kaiser Industries Cement plant-storage plant 13.2 Mar. 23, 1968 1. 000 
Marine Colloids, In re carra gaits in food 8.1 Nov. 3, 1967 200 
and pharmac s. 
Standard Fruit & SS Co Production of bananas, export 30.9 Mar. 22,1968 10, 100 
Interkiln Engineering, Inc r.. 6.2 May 6, 1 1, 000 
American Cement Coo ... Cement plant 19.0 May 16,1 12, 000 
C. Brewer & Co lr 22 57.5 June 3, 1968 6, 000 
Korea: Dillingham Overseas Cor; Dry dock installation à 19.2 Sept. 18, 1967 2,500 
Phili — a. a Inc Production-sale of tic 22.2 Sept. 6, 1967 1,050 
Southeast ia: Thompson Aircraft Tire Aircraft tires retreading....-.-------- 30.5 7,1 1,200 
va tein International Food___..... Food processing plant 11.4 Feb. 12, 1968 75, 000 
Ross, Leonard. * and 1 prod- 1.4 Mar. 7, 1 20 
C. Brewer & Co., Ltd Agribusiness A 8 7, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
aat Agricultural Development Group TTT 14.8 Mar. 29, 1968 10, 000 
—: Aiea gement plant 12.2 Oct. 23,1967 15, 000 
Albertson Nichols Cattle feeding 9.2 Aug. 3, 1967 200 
McNamara & Peepe Lumber Co Sawmill operation 11.0 Jan. 15,1968 1,000 
British Honduras: American Forest Prod- Core-stock veneer plant 3.0 Mar. 29,1968 noa 
ucts. 
Central America: 
N Associated Investment Co Hotels with retail stores 5.7 Aug. 21,1967 1,600 
United Fruit Co ver- e- road trucking 7.7 Aug. 22, 1987 1,850 
Equador: Sonia Messer Imports. 1.9 Apr. 30, 1968 50 
Mexico: K. I. International . eed 2.3 Aug. 1,1967 5,000 
Nicaragua: Standard Fruit & SS Co... Production of bananas. 15.9 Oct. 23,1967 5, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
9 tics Technology Classic optical instruments 12.2 Mar. 8. 1988 500 
e eee 0 ns A - 8. 
Oak/Electronetice — 2S, Electronic components 8.3 Nov. 20, 1967 1, 000 
International Tank Terminal 8 bulk storage (fertilizer)... - 8.1 May 6, 1967 1,000 
C AL enak nE Spice extraction 7.6 May 2,1968 100 
Israel: Tubeco, Ine Pipe fabricating plant 17.2 July 31,1967 395 
i CZ yO e R 221. 100 


1 In addition, 6 obli — have been made for agreements signed last year, but returned in fiscal year 1968. Total obligatedſ in 


fiscal year 1968: $539, 
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Mr. JAVITS. The fact is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that what has resulted is $72 mil- 
lion in actual or planned investment in 
this very direct and intimate kind of in- 
volvement which I have described, which 
AID attributes exclusively to this pro- 
gram, and which, as I have read from 
the committee report, the committee it- 
self believes represents an indispensable 
stimulus to the program. 

So, in terms of the overall balance 
and the business system of the country, 
Mr. President, what will happen is that 
investments by a small firm in a type 
of enterprise which gets right down in- 
digenously and closely to the people will 
not otherwise be made. I think these are 
very important elements in what we are 
trying to accomplish in many of these 
countries, and represent, when you com- 
pare the amount we spend to the amount 
invested, an 80-to-1 return—exactly the 
kind of thing that we want to phase our 
foreign aid program into, rather than 
the kind of thing we want to discourage. 

I appreciate the demands of the econ- 
omy, Mr. President, but often the great- 
est economy is to spend a little money 
to do something very useful, because it 
pays the investment back so manyfold 
as to represent true economy, and also 
gets the job done. 

Personally, I do not think this is well 
advised at all. I repeat, the sum involved 
is $1.25 million. The program has 
worked. The ratio of return has been 
literally enormous, as I have described, 
and I think it would be most unfortu- 
nate, instead of playing them right 
through the line, like grants, loans, the 
development loan fund, and others, if 
one of these really gifted initiatives, the 
investment survey program, is discour- 
aged, for then we really are making it 
difficult, by our own actions, to main- 
tain the foreign aid program, because we 
are throwing overboard the very things 
which alleviate the burden, and which 
we should continue. 

Senators should understand that once 
you cut a thing like this off, even if you 
wish to restore it later, there is a 1- to 
3-year turnaround before it gets under- 
way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The committee feels that the addi- 
tional things which need to be done, the 
adidtional surveys which need to be car- 
ried on, will not be accomplished with- 
out it. 

So I believe, Mr. President, that this-is 
not wise economy, that it runs athwart 
of the very things we would like to do 
or see done, and that therefore, this par- 
ticular section should be put back in the 
bill. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New York, and 
I fully support his efforts. 

In the long run, it is only through ef- 
fective coordination of public and private 
investment, through development of re- 
sources and job opportunities, and direct 
participation in the world economy, that 
the new nations of the world will achieve 
a reasonable level of economic viability. 
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American investors have much to offer to 
these new nations. An investment of only 
a few thousand dollars may, in some 
cases, provide a country with a product 
it desperately needs to spur its own de- 
velopment. But American investors do 
not always know what the needs of these 


nations are, or where the opportunities‘ 


exist. 

For several years, AID has performed 
a vital service to potential investors by 
providing “insurance” to cover some of 
the costs of surveying investment oppor- 
tunities. The program does not directly 
finance these surveys: rather, the poten- 
tial investor bears all of the initial cost 
of the survey. If he then decides to in- 
vest in the particular program under 
study, the entire expense is borne by the 
investing company. If however, the op- 
portunity does not materialize or the in- 
vestment proves to be unworkable or un- 
desirable, AID will reimburse the busi- 
nessman for up to 50 percent of the 
actual costs incurred. 

The record to date has been outstand- 
ing. For every $1 million disbursed by 
AID under the investment survey pro- 
gram, $80 million has been invested or 
committed by private American busi- 
nessmen. This is testimony to the care 
with which AID selects those projects 
which it will insure, and to the vision 
of the potential investors. 

In the course of my recent trip to 
Africa, I was particularly impressed with 
the number of opportunities which ex- 
isted for small companies to invest in the 
future of these nations. For the most 
part, such companies are not aware of 
this potential, nor can they afford to un- 
dertake surveys in little-known parts 
of the world without the assurance of 
some Government support. But with of- 
ficial encouragement and insurance, 
these companies may begin to expand 
their horizons. And with their invest- 
ments, countries which are now. expend- 
ing scarce capital to import hand tools 
or textiles may be able to produce their 
own goods, Countries which are now im- 
porting food may find that they can 
grow the crops they need once fertilizers, 
tools, and techniques have been pro- 
vided. Countries which cannot now ex- 
port their surplus fish or agricultural 
products may find that with the con- 
struction of a small processing plant, or 
a box or tin can factory, wide markets 
25 open to them in neighboring coun- 

es. 

The opportunities are there; the need 
is there. And I believe that the United 
States should continue to play a con- 
structive role in this effort of the new 
states to become more self-sufficient 
and to utilize their resources to the full- 
est. I hope that the amendment of the 
Senator from New York, restoring the 
authorization for investment surveys, 
will be adopted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator has 16 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to yield myself 3 
minutes to take care of some pro forma 
matters I could not take care of during 
the morning hour. 


how 
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PUTTING THE POOR IN THE MAIN- 
STREAM OF CORPORATE AMERICA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to draw to the attention of my col- 
leagues the development in Rochester, 
N. V., of a new community-based manu- 
facturing enterprise called FIGHTON. 
This project is particularly important 
because it represents the joint under- 
taking by a militant community organ- 
ization, the FIGHT organization, and a 
5 American company, the Xerox 

orp. 

FIGHTON will be owned and op- 
erated by inner-city people. FIGHT will 
be responsible for staffing and control of 
the enterprise. The Xerox Corp. will as- 
sist in training the management and 
production workers of FIGHTON, and it 
will provide technical and managerial 
support and counseling. In addition, 
Xerox Corp. will guarantee in excess of 
half a million dollars, in annual pur- 
chases, of metal stampings and elec- 
trical transformers to be produced by 
FIGHTON. 

The project is being supported by a 
Federal grant under the JOBS program 
in excess of $400,000, which will be used 
to reimburse the new company for the 
costs of hiring and training disadvan- 
taged persons. I am especially pleased 
that this particular manpower program 
is being funded in principle part under 
one of my own amendments to the anti- 
poverty legislation. 

I fully endorse this project and the 
formation of FIGHTON and congratu- 
late Minister Franklin Florence, who is 
president of FIGHT, and Mr. C. Peter 
McColough, president of the Xerox Corp. 
They have shown that a grassroots or- 
ganization and a part of the “establish- 
ment” can cooperate productively in an 
effort to create jobs and business owner- 
ship for the poor, and I hope that other 
companies in the Rochester area will fol- 
low the Xerox example in purchasing 
the products of FIGHT to make it a suc- 
cess. Already, several corporations are 
supporting this project through the 
established development corporation 
known as the Rochester Business Op- 
portunities Corp., which will hold the 
lease of the building FIGHTON will oc- 
cupy. This kind of program, unlike the 
usual antipoverty service-oriented effort, 
can put the poor in the mainstream of 
corporate America. For my part, I will 
support this program in every way and 
will be working hard to insert this idea 
of community-based business ownership 
into the Republican platform at Miami 
Beach, and I hope my colleagues will be 
able to profit from this example in New 
York State in stimulating similar efforts 
in their own States. 


SALE OF SUPERSONIC PLANES TO 
ISRAEL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
direct my remarks at this time to section 
303 of the bill which expresses the sense 
of the Congress that— 

The President should take such steps as 
may be necessary, as soon as practicable after 
the date of enactment of this section, to 
negotiate an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Israel providing for the sale by the 
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United States of such number of supersonic 
planes as may be necessary to provide Israel 
with an adequate deterrent force capable of 
preventing future Arab aggression by off- 
setting sophisticated weapons received by the 
Arab States and to replace losses suffered by 
Israel in the 1967 conflict. 


Israel, while the victor in the 6-day 
war of June of last year, suffered air- 
craft losses which, since needed aircraft 
have not been received as replacements, 
place her in a vulnerable position to at- 
tack by her recovered and better armed 
Arab neighbors. 

The Soviet Union has replaced, on a 
crash basis, virtually the entire war losses 
of the Arab air forces. These replace- 
ments are more modern and more lethal 
than the aircraft which were lost— 
IL-28 bombers, Mig 21’s, and Sukhoi-7 
fighters now make up the Arab air fleets. 
Israel, on its part, has been unable to 
obtain the supersonic jets it had ordered 
from France and now finds itself with 
only subsonics available to it. 

Such an arms imbalance is especially 
dangerous in view of the incendiarism 
of the radical Arab leadership who are 
threatening “another round” of war 
against Israel. If there is a weakness in 
Israel’s Air Force, one of these Arab lead- 
ers may be tempted to venture a sneak 
air attack on Tel Aviv or Haifa. Such 
an attack would surely prove suicidal in 
the longer run, but it would have as its 
objective maximum damage to the civil- 
ian population of Israel. Such an attack 
would surely bring on war again and 
could be expected to trigger an all-out 
holocaust which could well involve the 
superpowers, especially in the light of 
recent Soviet pledges of solidarity given 
to Egyptian President Nasser in Moscow. 

What is needed, therefore, is for the 
Israelis to have assurances that, beyond 
the current deliveries of subsonic air- 
craft from the United States, they can 
hope for deliveries at future dates. As 
Senator Dirksen pointed out earlier this 
month: 

The surest way to bring about another dis- 
ruption of the all-too-slender truce which 
presently exists . .. is to permit an imbalance 
of power to develop. We should not only give 
assurance to Israel . . but proceed to deliver 
the weaponry which she requires. 


It must be kept in mind that there 
have been lapses of as much as 2 years 
between agreements and delivery. It is 
necessary to provide for the current sit- 
uation; but, also, to enable Israel to sur- 
vive and the peace to be maintained. 
Israel must continue to be assured of a 
supply of deterrent force weapons to 
match the threats facing her. It would 
be tragic indeed if Israel would find it- 
self with no source of weapons for the 
future and be faced with being engulfed 
by Soviet arms in the hands of its im- 
placable Arab neighbors. 

The United States is selling 36 super- 
sonic F—4 Phantom jets to Iran this year 
for $100 million and another $500 mil- 
lion of jets and other sophisticated arms 
over the next 5 years. We should be able 
to do the same for Israel. 

For more than a decade Israel has 
depended upon France as its primary 
source of arms. It now seems clear that 
President de Gaulle is determined to 
disrupt this established pattern—despite 
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prevailing sentiments to the contrary of 
his countrymen. Therefore, in addition 
to continuing our traditional role as a 
supplementary source, the United States 
in all likelihood will have to become the 
prime, reliable source of Israel’s security 
needs. It would be a pure case of ir- 
responsibility if we did not do so. The 
surest way to invite renewed warfare in 
the Middle East is to allow the illusion 
to grow in vengeful Arab minds that 
“another round” of war will achieve 
their objective of annihilating Israel. If 
gaps or imbalances in Israel’s defense 
posture are allowed to remain because 
of the mystifying games which Presi- 
dent de Gaulle is intent on playing, then 
the risk of war will be higher. Specifi- 
cally, that risk could assume its ugliest 
form—a sneak air attack against the 
civilian population of Israel. 

In conclusion, let me say that there 
is some evidence that even some among 
the Arabs are beginning to realize that 
their own future and their own welfare 
is in reaching an equitable modus vivendi 
with Israel. We must not jeopardize this 
ray of hope by allowing deficiencies to 
develop in Israel’s military equipment 
which could tempt the Arabs back to 
the disastrous path of renewed total bel- 
ligerency toward Israel. It is not only 
the security of Israel which is at stake— 
it is now the security of the whole world, 
because the Soviet Union is now in the 
Middle East in a big way. 

Mr. President, this is a matter of very 
critical moment, and I am satisfied that 
the Senate committee has dealt with it, 
through expressing it as the sense of the 
Senate, in a very intelligent way, and I 
wish to identify myself with that partic- 
ular explanation. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15263) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, concluding 
now the argument upon the matter upon 
which we shall be voting, I appeal to 
the Senate, upon the ground that with- 
out this very small investment, a gifted 
program, encouraging, on an 80-to-1 
basis, private investment overseas of a 
very desirable character, and the most 
grassroots character, by American firms 
which would not otherwise be in the 
field; namely, small businesses that en- 
gage in a great deal of technical help to 
correlated businesses in parts of the 
world which we wish to help, this pro- 
gram will be extinguished. 

This is most unwise, and I hope very 
much the Senate will restore the pro- 


gram. 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session, to consider nomi- 
nations reported earlier today by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. This 
request has been cleared on both sides of 
the aisle. The nominations were reported 
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by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
unanimously. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
read the first nomination. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Barbara M. Watson, of New York, 
to be Administrator, Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Charles W. Adair, Jr., of Virginia, 
and sundry other officers, for promotion 
in the Foreign Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edson O. Sessions, of Illinois, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Ecuador. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Raul H. Castro, of Arizona, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Bolivia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the diplomatic 
and Foreign Service which had been or- 
dered to lie on the Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, did 
that list include promotions of career 
ministers? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of these 
nominations. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15263) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Arkansas 
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(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN I, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. PELL], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is absent on ofi- 
cial business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote yea, and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote nay.“ 
I further announce that, if present, 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREW- 
STER] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], the Senators from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen and Mr. Percy], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and the Senator from Texas 
Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is absent because of illness, 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower], and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. HRUSKA] 
would each vote nay.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper} is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 65, as follows: 


No. 254 Leg.] 
YEAS—12 
Brooke Hatfield Mondale 
Jackson Moss 
Clark Javits Pastore 
Hart Kuchel W „N. J. 
NAYS—65 
Aiken Harris Murphy 
Allott Hartke Muskie 
Anderson Hickenlooper Nelson 
Baker Hill Pearson 
Bayh Holland Prouty 
Bennett Hollings Proxmire 
Bible Inouye Randolph 
Boggs Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Burdick Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Byrd, Va. Lausche Smith 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, La. Sparkman 
Cannon Magnuson Spong 
Ch Mansfield Stennis 
Cotton McGee Symington 
Curtis McGovern 
Dodd McIntyre Thurmond 
Dominick Metcalf Tydings 
Eastland Miller Williams, Del 
Ellender Monroney Yarborough 
Ervin Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Morse Young, Ohio 
Fong Mundt 
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NOT VOTING—22 


Bartlett Gruening Morton 
Brewster Hansen Pell 
Carlson Hayden Percy 
Cooper Hruska Scott 
Dirksen Kennedy Smathers 
Pulbright Long, Mo. Tower 
Gore McCarthy 
Griffin McClellan 

So Mr. Javits’ amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 21, line 7, strike out “$130,000,000” 
and substitute “$143,000,000.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I have moved to restore 
the amount in the budget and requested 
by the administration for international 
organizations and programs primarily in 
the interest of the United Nations de- 
velopment program. They are the ones, 
apparently, who may be I hope they are 
not—seriously hurt by this cut of $13 
million, 

This is a program to which in 1968 we 
contributed $75 million. It triggered con- 
tributions of $108 million from other 
countries, and it helped to bring $250 
million in counterpart commitments 
from countries receiving assistance. 

The administration thought very high- 
ly of this program and sought $5 million 
for it this year. It was going to budget 
the program for $80 million. Obviously, 
now it not only will not get the $80 mil- 
lion, but it may have last year’s figure 
cut as well. I repeat, I hope very much 
that is not so. 

The program is extremely desirable. 
In the first place, it is international and 
multilateral, with many countries con- 
tributing to it; and it is very gravely 
feared that if the United States reduces 
its pledge to the United Nations develop- 
ment program, other nations will reduce 
their pledges by even more, and a very 
grave loss will occur. 

This United Nations development pro- 
gram goes along the lines of transferring 
the responsibility internationally which 
we carry in this country alone, and the 
achievements have been very impor- 
tant—indeed, magnificent. Surveys of 
national resources by the United Nations 
development program have directly or in- 
directly resulted in the private and pub- 
lic investment of over $2 billion, and the 
training institutions which it has helped 
to establish have already trained over 
300,000 individuals and, in addition, have 
helped to establish a substantial num- 
ber of applied research laboratories and 
demonstration schemes. 

We must really have a sentimental in- 
terest in it, because Paul G. Hoffman, the 
first Administrator of the Marshall plan 
and of our foreign aid program and a 
very gifted and outstandingly talented 
and great American, is the Administra- 
tor of the United Nations development 
program, I have great confidence in Mr. 
Hoffman, and I really have made this 
motion in order to hold up his hands, be- 
cause I believe he very richly deserves it, 
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and I believe this kind of program is very 
much to be encouraged. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
would hope very much that the Senate 
would at least take this matter to con- 
ference. I point out that the other body 
has also passed the cut figure of $130 
million. If we just go along, that is the 
end of it; it will not even be subject to 
discussion in conference. 

So I urge the manager of the bill to 
at least take this particular item to con- 
ference, so that the subject may be 
opened, reviewed, and a considered de- 
cision made, in view of the very serious 
result which is anticipated to the United 
Nations development program. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

This matter was discussed not once but 
several times and on different occasions 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
In view of the operations of the inter- 
national organizations and programs 
which have been carried on, and with the 
continual increase in the amount of 
funds requested, the committee felt that 
in reducing the amount to $130 million, 
the funds were more than ample and 
satisfactory to carry out the organiza- 
tion’s functions. 

I would point out that on page 9 of the 
committee report it is stated: 

These contributions—which are to be dis- 
tinguished from the U.S. assessments for the 
regular budgets of international organiza- 
tions—help to fund 15 international pro- 
grams, for most of which the U.S. contribu- 
Hon is between 33 and 40 percent of the 


I raise a question as to why it should 
be considered necessary for this Govern- 
ment to carry one-third of the total costs 
of so many organizations. I believe that 
other countries, more prosperous than 
we, should be able to undertake more in 
the way of contributions for this type of 
program. 

I would also point out that, apart from 
the reduction by the committee, the com- 
mittee also authorizes a special appro- 
priation of $1 million for the U.N. Chil- 
dren’s Fund, in addition to the amount 
made available to the Children’s Fund in 
the general authorization included in the 
$130 million. This is in recognition of the 
especially meritorious work of the Chil- 
dren's Fund in carrying out maternal 
and childhood welfare programs. 

Mr. President, this is not too substan- 
tial a cut. The figure could well go below 
$130 million. I believe this is in the right 
direction. 

I hope the distinguished Senator’s 
amendment is rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 1 minute. 

It is always a question, Mr. President, 
of the difference between the chicken 
and the egg—which comes first. Will for- 
eign nations increase if we cut off, or will 
foreign nations cut off if we cut off? I 
rather think the latter is the case. The 
best opinion I have been able to get is 
that foreign nations will do less if we do 
less. The only way in which to get them 
to do more is by negotiating for more at 
the same time you sustain your part of 
it, and then what is done more is based 
upon what is already being done by us 
and by others. 

The leverage which is inherent in a 
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United Nations effort as contrasted with 
a national effort on the part of the 
United States in many countries of the 
world, in my judgment, makes it very 
shortsighted for us to be regressive about 
this matter and not to try to push for- 
ward, thus forming a multilateral base 
for reducing other elements of our for- 
eign aid program which can be reduced, 
if this organization can do the job it is 
doing and looks like it is capable of 
doing. 

I respectfully submit that argument 
represents a regressive rather than a 
progressive position in terms of an eco- 
nomical foreign aid program. For that 
reason, the amendment should be agreed 


to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I rise to 
support the majority leader in opposition 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York. 

I participated in the extensive discus- 
sion of the amendment of the Senator 
from New York in committee. The over- 
whelming consensus in the committee 
was that it should be rejected. For all the 
reasons the Senator from Montana men- 
tioned it should be rejected, and I would 
give this emphasis to those reasons, and 
one or two other reasons. 

The attitude of the committee was 
that this was one place in which a cut- 
back could be justified. If there are going 
to be increases in the foreign aid bill, 
and I do not think there should be any 
increases, but if there are going to be 
increases, they should deal with specific 
economie projects rather than the pro- 
gram under the International Organiza- 
tions and Programs. 

As the Senator from Montana said, 
the Children’s Fund is adequately pro- 
tected because the bill authorizes a 
special appropriation of $1 million for 
the Children’s Fund in addition to the 
amount made available to the Children’s 
Fund in the general authorization dis- 
cussed in the bill. 

One of the reasons we think it is not 
unreasonable to have $130 million in con- 
trast to the administration request of 
$143 million, which is the exact figure 
the Senator from New York is requesting, 
is that we are paying 33% percent to 
40 percent of the costs of these interna- 
tional institutions. We are at a loss to 
understand why the United States should 
pay one-third, or 334 percent to 40 per- 
cent, of the cost of all other countries of 
the world attending these meetings, 
many of them in a better fiscal condi- 
tion than the United States. Why should 
we pick up that overburdened load of 
assessment with regard to these inter- 
national meetings? 

Furthermore, I point out our own fis- 
cal condition, the two crises I talked 
about earlier this morning in my opposi- 
tion to the Mondale-Moss amendment. 
We have the foreign policy crisis taking 
billions of dollars out of our economy 
each year, creating a serious financial 
emergency for our people; and we have 
our own fiscal problems at home. We 
just got through levying the 10-percent 
surtax. We will have cutbacks on appro- 
priated funds. 
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Most people do not know that 40 to 60 
percent of our funds for some domestic 
programs were impounded for 1968. Mr. 
President, I happen to be the Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Education and 
answer the letters I have to answer to 
the school authorities of this country. 
They know the funds were appropriated. 
They say, “Why can’t we get the money?” 
What do I have to say? The administra- 
tion impounded the money because they 
consider this Nation to be in great fiscal 
difficulty. 

I say this good naturedly. I do not 
think the administration impounds the 
money constitutionally. I do not know 
how they can constitutionally decrease 
the funds. I think they should come back 
to the Congress and ask the permission 
of Congress to impound. The Constitu- 
tion makes it clear that it is the duty 
of Congress to raise money and appro- 
priate money. The President can either 
veto the appropriation bills or spend the 
money against the subsequent consent of 
Congress not to spend the money. I cite 
this only to show the domestic financial 
crisis confronting us. 

In this foreign aid bill, this particular 
area of international organizations is one 
of the most justifiable areas for the re- 
duction which the Committee on Foreign 
Relations recommends—$130 million. We 
have to face it. We have to forgo many 
of these expenditures until we get out of 
the crisis we now face. The Senate will 
then find me more willing to go along 
with requests for increases in these 
programs. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. [Putting the 
question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stood the Senator from Colorado had 
some amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous consent 
Lo the time not be charged to either 

de. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion of the Committee on Public Works 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15263) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper], I send to the desk an 
amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


On page 30, beginning with line 21, strike 
out all through line 6, on page 31, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 651. Halt in Middle East Arms Race 

“(a) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the United States, in accordance with the 
recent declarations of the United States and 
the Soviet Union concerning the world’s arms 
race, should seek to reach an agreement with 
the Soviet Union concerning the supply of 
arms to Israel and the Arab states, and that 
the United States should continue to use its 
good offices to assist in securing a settlement 
of the issues between Israel and the Arab 
states, 

“(b) It is further the sense of the Congress 
that, pending such agreements, the President 
may make available to the government of 
Israel such military equipment as may be 
necessary to provide Israel with an adequate 
deterrent force, taking into consideration the 
supply of military equipment to the Arab 
states by the Soviet Union and other coun- 
tries.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
speaking in behalf of the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
who is unable to be in the Chamber at 
this time, I wish to read the following 
statement on the amendment now pend- 
ing: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER READ BY 
SENATOR MANSFIELD 

Mr. Cooper. In the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I proposed as a substitute 
for the language presented by the senior 
senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the fol- 
lowing language: 

1. “It is the sense of the Congress that the 
U.S, should use its best offices in accordance 
with the declaration of the United States and 
the USSR concerning the world’s arms race 
to halt the arms race between Israel and the 
Arab states and that it shall continue to use 
its good offices to assist in securing a settle- 
ment of the issues between Israel and the 
Arab states.” 

2. “It is further the sense of the Senate 
that pending such a settlement the U.S. may 
make available to Israel military equipment 
taking into consideration the supply of mili- 
tary equipment to the Arab states by the 
USSR and other countries.” 

My amendment was defeated, and the lan- 
guage proposed by Senator CHURCH appears 
in Section 651, page 30, beginning at line 21 
of the bill before the Senate. 

We are all aware of the difficult and com- 
plicated situation which exists in the Mid- 
East. Following the six-day war of last June 
1967, the Soviet Union has been gradually 
replenishing the weapons lost by the United 
Arab Republic and other Arab states in that 
war. It is natural that the government of Is- 
rael would desire to secure adequate and nec- 
essary types of weapons to defend itself. 

Nevertheless, the introduction of an 
amendment in a foreign aid bill, whether the 
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amendment is mandatory, as was proposed 
by the House of Representatives, or whether 
it is discretionary, as is provided in the lan- 
guage in the Senate bill—an amendment 
which in effect suggests that the government 
of the United States should furnish super- 
sonic aircraft to another State—is an un- 
usual procedure. 

I believe it is proper to assume that, when 
the government of the United States makes 
available arms to another state, whether by 
grant or sale, that its purpose is to enable 
such state to have the means to insure its 
internal security or to enable such state to 
deter an aggression from another state. The 
deterrence of aggression—the deterrence of 
war—is in the primary interest of the United 
States. Certainly in the Mid-East, the pre- 
vention of another war between Israel and 
the Arab states is a primary objective for the 
United States because it would be very dif- 
ficult for the United States and the Soviet 
Union to avoid a confrontation with all of 
the dangers and the disastrous consequences 
which would flow from such a confrontation. 
I believe I am correct in assuming that it is 
certainly not the policy of the United States 
to furnish arms to any other state to enable 
such state to make war against another. 

In keeping with my view of this situation, 
I offered this amendment to emphasize what 
I believe should be the position of our gov- 
ernment. My first subparagraph 651(a) em- 
phasizes the objective of the government of 
the United States to continue to communi- 
cate with the Soviet Union concerning the 
world’s arms race and to reach some agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union, if possible, 
about the supply of arms in the Mid-East, 
the supply of arms which increases the 
tensions of that area. The first paragraph 
also emphasizes the stated policy of our gov- 
ernment to assist in every way possible to 
secure a settlement of the issues between 
Israel and the Arab states. Unless this later 
aim is accomplished, tensions and the danger 
of war will remain. 

I thought it very important that any sec- 
tion of the foreign aid bill speaking of the 
supply of arms to the Mid-East should em- 
phasize what we have said to be our basic 
policy regarding the arms race and the settle- 
ment of issues in the Mid-East. 

Sub-section (b) which I offered also dif- 
fers from the language of the amendment 
offered by Senator CHURCH. In some respects 
it may appear a contradiction to my first 
Sub-section (a) because ideally, it would be 
best to attempt to secure a settlement of the 
issues between the Arab states and Israel and 
an agreement with the Soviet Union about 
the limitation in the Mid-East. Realistically, 
we must the fact that it is not 
likely that there will be a settlement of these 
issues in he immediate future, and in the 
meantime, an imbalance of arms might in- 
crease the danger of a premeditated or sud- 
den decision to attack and to enter war. This 
being possible, it would seem in the best in- 
terest of the United States to provide a deter- 
rent against such an eventuality. Therefore, 
my amendment provides that, pending such 
agreements noted in paragraph (a), the 
President may make available to the govern- 
ment of Israel such military equipment as 
may be necessary to provide Israel with an 
adequate deterrent force, taking into con- 
sideration the supply of military equipment 
to the Arab states by the Soviet Union and 
other countries.” 

This language differs from the language 
which appears in the pending bill in an im- 
portant respect. The language which I sug- 
gest does not attempt to dictate or to suggest 
the types of weapons which should be made 
available to Israel. It does not state whether 
they should be by sale, as the Church amend- 
ment provides, and it does provide that such 
equipment as the President might decide to 
supply to the Arab states should be made 
“taking into consideration the supply of mili- 
tary equipment to the Arab states by the 
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Soviet Union and other countries.” This lan- 
guage, I believe, would enable the provision 
to Israel of such deterrent as might be neces- 
sary which, after all, is the only sound reason 
for supplying arms. It is the only sound rea- 
son that will contribute to the security of 
Israel and to the security of the United 
States; I say the security of the United States 
because it is the deterrence of war which is 
important to our security in the Mid-East, 

As I have argued, supply of arms to any 
country, even Israel, a democratic state and 
a treasured friend of the United States, 
should be in accord with our basic foreign 
policy and bear relationship to the security 
of the United States. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened with great interest to the state- 
ment read by the Senator from Montana 
on behalf of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper], and I see exactly what 
the Senator from Kentucky is driving at. 
What he wants to do is to couple the 
question of the supply of arms to Israel 
to correct the security imbalance, with 
the idea of promoting an arms limita- 
tion agreement for the Middle East be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

That idea is entirely correct. We 
should couple the two. 

It is very clear, however, that the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill intends to 
stick by the bill, as does the committee. 
The bill does have one advantage, I 
must say, and that is it is very specific 
on the question of supersonic planes, and 
considering the fact that this represents 
the reality of how to correct any arms 
imbalance which it is deeply felt exists. 
Naturally, the specific is always preferred 
to the general. However, it is fair to say 
that I should like to join my voice with 
that of the Senator from Kentucky— 
because this is, after all, within the prov- 
ince of the President and the State De- 
partment entirely—to urge that they 
seek an arms limitation for the Middle 
East with the Soviet Union. I have 
spoken on this before and shall continue 
to do so. 

We believe that is entirely consistent 
with the other problem of the NATO 
presence in the Middle East, occasioned 
by the burgeoning Soviet naval power 
in the Mediterranean, which represents 
a real problem, which also has an effect 
upon the Arab-Israel security situation, 
as the Soviet fleet is actually based pri- 
marily in Egyptian and other Arab ports. 
I shall not use the word “threat,” be- 
cause that is too incendiary. But it is a 
real problem for Israel’s own security 
and the peace of the area and the world. 

I believe that the Senate is absolutely 
right in doing what is incorporated in 
the bill—that is, being specific about the 
need for arms balance, more specifically 
with supersonic planes. I believe that the 
idea of the Senator from Kentucky, 
which can be carried out by the Presi- 
dent and the State Department, to seek 
an agreement for a limitation of arma- 
ments in that area of the world, is one 
of the major aspects which could make 
for a good detente between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. It could 
also tend to take out of the Middle East 
some of the venom which inheres in the 
radical Arab leaders threatening another 
war with Israel to get revenue for the Six 
Day War of 1967 and thus plunge the 
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whole of the Middle East into the em- 
broilment of conflict. There is the grav- 
est danger of that, because that area 
is the real cockpit of the world. There 
the Russian fleet and the American 
fleet, both nuclear armed, face each 
other in the Mediterranean. 

There is the grave danger, too, of some 
a en and awful nuclear confronta- 

on. 

I, therefore, have felt it my duty, con- 
sidering the realities of the parliamen- 
tary situation, to express my views on 
this matter. I think that what the com- 
mittee has done in specifying supersonic 
planes is right. I think that what the 
Senator from Kentucky urges, in the ef- 
fort to seek an arms-limitation agree- 
ment for that area between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, is also a 
proper course. 

Therefore, I urge that such a course 
be taken by the President, and the State 
Department. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
wishes to inform the Senator from Colo- 
rado that all time has not been yielded 
back on the previous amendment. An 
amendment is pending. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have 10 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I may not 
use all 10 minutes, but I want to say that 
I strongly support the language of the 
Church amendment which we added to 
the bill. The Senator from Idaho was the 
author of the amendment, but several of 
us cosponsored it with him. I support 
that amendment on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I agree with the comments the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] made in 
support of the objective of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], but I sug- 
gest to the Senator from New York that, 
as a conferee on the bill—and I expect 
to be one of the conferees on the bill—I 
shall urge that the objectives and the 
principles set forth in the comments 
made by the Senator from New York 
about the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Coon] be referred 
to in the report of the conferees, if we 
can have them included in the report. 
But the fine expression of objectives and 
intentions set forth in the Cooper amend- 
ment does not meet the practical problem 
that confronts Israel at present. That is 
what the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH] addressed himself to in the 
committee, in support of which we rallied 
behind him. 

As the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] knows, the Cooper amend- 
ment was rejected by an overwhelming 
vote in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, and the Church amendment was 
adopted by an overwhelming vote. The 
reason why I voted as I did—and I think 
all I was doing was sharing the view- 
point of many other members of the 
committee—is that Israel did buy super- 
sonic planes from France and paid for 
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them. Then certain diplomatic develop- 
ments caused France not to deliver the 
planes. We know something about those 
developments. She apparently changed 
her diplomatic leanings somewhat, and 
did not deliver the planes. 

The nations that are threatening to 
drive Israel into the sea, as soon as they 
are strong enough to do it, have pur- 
chased supersonic planes from Russia. 
With that superior power, let me say, the 
Cooper amendment will not be of very 
much help after the fact. If Israel is kept 
in a weakened position so that she cannot 
defend herself against the supersonic 
plane superiority of the Arab States that 
are threatening to make war against her 
as soon as they are strong enough to do 
it, she will be in nonexistence after that 
war, and therefore the fine, idealistic 
objectives of the Cooper amendment will 
be of no avail to a defeated and ex- 
terminated Israel. 

Mr. President, this is a problem that 
has confronted us for a long, long time. 
I have been associated with the problem 
for a long, long time. In 1946, the then 
President of the United States sent me on 
a special mission into Palestine to make 
a study of the situation that existed 
there. In a confidential report to the 
President, I reported certain facts that 
I discovered, and they were verified. 
As we know, that led to the partition 
argument. It led to the rejection of the 
then British position in regard to Israel. 
Israel will forever be grateful for the fact 
that the great President Truman took a 
position in support of the establishment 
of the State of Israel as a sovereign state. 

Ever since, the Arab States have re- 
fused to recognize the sovereignty of 
Israel, although Israel has been recog- 
nized by most of the nations of the world 
and occupies a seat in the United 
Nations. 

During all of this period there has 
been a constant threat on the part of 
the Arab States to destroy Israel. They 
have made several attempts to do it, as 
we all know. 

In December 1965, I was chairman of 
a Senate delegation that went to various 
places in the world, assigned to do so by 
the President. He asked us to stop in 
Israel on our way back home to make a 
survey of a particular problem that con- 
cerned the President, namely, the de- 
salination program under an agreement 
between the United States and Israel. 

In the course of our visit to Israel we 
were introduced to some of the very 
strong feelings of some of the leaders of 
the Israel Government concerning our 
supplying of military aid to some of the 
Arab countries. Our Israel host pointed 
out how, on one shore of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, 10 days before we arrived, a U.S. 
naval vessel unloaded on the docks of 
that Jordan town on the Arab side of the 
gulf a considerable number—as I re- 
call, 20-some—of our largest Patton 
tanks. 

The Israel host expressed great con- 
cern about that kind of aid going into 
the Arab countries. When we met with 
the great Golda Meir, she expressed her 
concern. When we pointed out that we 
had an understanding that the United 
States would come to Israel’s defense if 
she were attacked, she replied that their 
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concern was whether there would be an 
Israel left to come to the aid of, if they 
waited for our governmental procedures 
to operate by way of supplying Israel 
with military assistance. She said that 
the closest concentration of Arab air- 
power was only 17 minutes away, that 
the second was 13 minutes away, and 
that the largest was 22 minutes away in 
Cairo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. May I have 2 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I give this 
as a background, because we must face 
the reality that confronts the State of 
Israel. All we are doing in the Church 
amendment is giving discretion to the 
President to supply what he finds is nec- 
essary in regard to aid to Israel. To do 
what? I read the language: 

The President should take such steps as 
may be necessary, as soon as practicable after 
the date of enactment of this section, to ne- 
gotiate an agreement with the Government 
of Israel providing for the sale by the United 
States of such number of supersonic planes 
as may be necessary to provide Israel with 
an adequate deterrent force capable of pre- 
venting future Arab aggression by offsetting 
sophisticated weapons received by the Arab 
States and to replace losses suffered by Israel 
in the 1967 conflict. 


It keeps them in a diplomatic stance. 
It makes it possible for us to do what 
the President finds is necessary to pro- 
vide a deterrent force. 

All we have to look at is one of the most 
recent statements of Nasser in the last 
few days, in which he stated his armed 
forces will not be ready for a year. That 
is the threat. 

Therefore, I think we are wise to give 
this authority to the President. It does 
not in any way prevent, but in my judg- 
ment will enhance, the carrying out, at 
a diplomatic level, of attempts to reach 
an agreement between the Soviet Union, 
the United States, the Arab countries, 
and other countries on a disarmament 
program. That is why I think this is only 
a pound-of-prevention provision in the 
bill. I urge that the Church amendment 
be adopted and the Cooper amendment 
be rejected. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE]. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the For- 
eign Relations Committee had before it 
the language of the House which made 
mandatory upon the President the sale 
of supersonic planes. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
changed the language from a mandate 
to a permission at the discretion of the 
President. The words “shall sell” were 
used in the House bill. The Senate 
changed that requirement to language 
indicating that it is the consensus of the 
Senate that the President “should” as 
distinguished from “shall” make the 
sale. The language as now written in the 
bill gives the President the discretionary 
power to make these sales if, in his 
opinion, it is necessary to offset the huge 
sales that have been made by the Soviet 
Union to the Arab nations. 
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I believe the change was a wise one, 
and that the language ought not to be 
changed again, so as to bring it back to 
what the House of Representatives pro- 


sed. 

I believe the Cooper amendment, on 
the whole, is sound, but I do not think 
it is an improvement over what we have 
in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

I think we are all very much in agree- 
ment with the sense of the Cooper pro- 
posal as far as policy is concerned; but, 
as has been pointed out, it is a policy 
that can be amended by the President 
and the Department of State, without 
the necessity of their being confronted 
with this particular provision. 

The committee considered this matter, 
voted adversely, and brought forward 
the amendment which we have before 
us, which does change the House lan- 
guage, as the Senator from Ohio has 
stated. 

Mr. President, I am informed that the 
Senator from Kentucky wanted this dis- 
cussion in the Recorp, but that it is his 
wish that the amendment be withdrawn. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent, in 
behalf of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper], to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], pro- 
poses an amendment as follows: 

On page 20, line 8, strike out “$420,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 8350,000, 000“. 

On page 20, lines 11 and 12, strike out 
“$90,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$70,- 
000,000”. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

It is the purpose of this amendment to 
reduce the authorization of Alliance for 
Progress funds by a figure of $70 million. 
That portion available for grants is re- 
duced from $90 million to $70 million. 

I do not enjoy reducing funds made 
available for development purposes in 
Latin America. 

I offer the amendment because of the 
financial condition of this Nation which 
has run a deficit of over $25 billion this 
year. 

I do so also because far too much of the 
assistance we are sending to Latin Amer- 
ica is going into military and economic 
oligarchies, which are anathema to every- 
thing we stand for. 

In due course, when we have gotten 
our own house in order, and when we 
have some more significant signs of self- 
help in Latin America, I will consider 
supporting new programs for Latin 
America. I cannot do so now. 

This is a place where, temporarily, we 
can make some cuts. 

I ask for no rollcall vote on the amend- 
ment, and I am ready to yield back the 
remainder of my time. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
stated at the beginning that it was my 
purpose to defend the bill on the floor 
of the Senate. The bill was considered in 
a large number of meetings of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, these figures 
were all gone over very carefully, and 
what is contained in the bill is what the 
Committee on Foreign Relations voted 
for. 

We had a rollcall vote in the commit- 
tee on sustaining the $420 million item, 
and it was approved by a vote of 10 to 7. 
A motion was made in the committee to 
increase that amount to $520 million, 
and that was rejected by a vote of 14 to 3. 
So it seems to me that that shows pretty 
well the sentiment of the committee. I 
hope that the Senate will sustain the 
Position of the committee with respect 
to this item, just as I hope that it will 
sustain the position of the committee as 
to amendments seeking to increase ap- 
propriations—and in some instances I 
voted for increases; for example, in the 
area of technical assistance. 

I believe that it is incumbent on me 
to stand by the committee, especially 
since we devoted the time and attention 
that we did in committee to these mat- 
ters. I therefore hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, argu- 
ments have been made in the Senate that 
this program has been cut beyond what 
it should be cut. As I listened to those 
arguments, I found myself a bit impacted 
by them. 

Our committee, in studying the pro- 
posal of the President, cut deeply into 
what he requested. The House of Rep- 
resentatives cut deeply into what the 
President requested. To go a step further 
now and reduce the amount still more, 
in the two instances covered by the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon, 
would, in my opinion, be going beyond 
justification. 

The authorization request was for $625 
million. The House of Representatives 
authorized $420 million, and the Senate 
adopted the same figure. 

Thus the authorization is $205 million 
below what was requested in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

This program is down very low, Mr. 
President. I have been wanting to reduce 
Federal expenditures in order to meet 
the fiscal problems confronting the Na- 
tion. It has been reported a number of 
times today that the deficit for 1968 is 
$25 billion. This program has been cut. 
In my opinion, we cannot cut it any 
further and still serve the security and 
the interests of our country. I should 
like to be able to vote with the Senator 
from Oregon, but I regret to say I can- 
not do so, in the face of the cuts that 
have already been made. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I understand the position of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio and the Senator from 
Alabama. There is no doubt that this 
proposal was turned down in committee. 
But I wish to stress what the proposal 
is. It would not cut anything but grant 
money. It is the grant money to which 
I am directing my attention. The other 
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areas of Alliance for Progress funds 
would not be touched by my amendment. 
I am simply proposing that we reduce 
the grant money from $90,000,000 to 
$70,000,000. 

The grant money is our giveaway 
money. Our grant money is the money 
we send down there for no repayment. 
Repeating the arguments I made earlier 
today, so long as we are confronted by 
these domestic crises, the two main ones 
of which I have mentioned—the war in 
Vietnam, which is taking dollars out of 
our country and resulting in great strin- 
gency, and the holding back of needed 
domestic developments—we ought to say 
to our friends abroad, “You have got to 
join with the American people in our 
economy drive in regard to the grant 
money. We can’t give you what we have 
been giving you.” 

I am only proposing that out of a $90 
million giveaway program, we cut back 
$20 million. That is not very much— 
cutting it from $90 million to $70 million. 
After all, we are not getting very much 
help in the variety of ways in which 
those countries could help without any 
substantial expenditures on their part in 
connection with assisting us in our for- 
eign policy problems. In fact, we face 
them in the United Nations, and we do 
not get their help there time and time 
again. 

Now is the time to make a $20 million 
savings in the grant aspects of the Al- 
liance for Progress program. 

The rest of it, I am all for. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon and I are not in 
agreement on what his amendment 
would do. The amendment says: “Strike 
out ‘$420,000,000’ and insert in lieu there- 
of ‘$350,000,000’.” 

That would mean a cut of $70 million. 
But of the $70 million cut, $20 million is 
to be taken out of the grants and $50 
million out of the loans. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. The amendment as I have sent 
it to the desk has not worded as I 
instructed. 

Mr. President, I would like to with- 
draw the amendment and offer it again 
with only the $20 million cut in grant 
aid. I think that is the best way to save 
time. I have already made my argument. 

Mr. President, I modify my amend- 
ment so that it reduces only the grant 
money in the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram by $20 million—to reduce the 
amount from $90 million to $70 million. 

That is all I seek to do in the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

All time having expired, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon as modified. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
that is the case, why do we not order 
the yeas and nays and start on the vote 
now? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
ALLIANCE ROOTS CAREFULLY LAID AND NURTURED 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr, President, our as- 
sistance to the countries of the Alliance 
for Progress takes many forms: Direct. 
loans, grants, loans to multinational fi- 
nancial institutions such as the Inter- 
American Development Bank, Public Law 
480 food agreements, and others. With 
significant success, these contributions. 
on our part have made significant begin- 
nings toward stimulating the economic 
and social development of these coun- 
tries, and the overall results have been 
to our credit. 

Progress is being made toward 
the goals of the Alliance, and the 
Latin American countries are becoming 
increasingly aware of the requirements. 
for their future economic development, 
the extent of their future potential, and 
the steps necessary to realize this poten- 
tial. The Alliance for Progress is af- 
fecting all segments of society: The gov- 
ernment, the private business sector, and 
the people, 

However, it is the people, the grass- 
roots, whom we ultimately wish to help 
most, by assisting them in developing 
better opportunities for a higher stand- 
ard of living. Although we still have some 
distance to go to overcome the obstacles 
facing total realization of this goal, a 
small but growing private organization is 
making dramatic progress in helping to 
achieve these aims. The objectives of the 
organization are intertwined with those 
of the Alliance for Progress. The group 
is called the Partners of the Alliance, now 
in its fourth year of operation. 

Coordinated by the National Associa- 
tion of the Partners of the Alliance, 35 
of our States have formed committees 
whose purpose it is to implement the 
Alliance goals directly—on a people-to- 
people basis. Each State committee has 
developed a program of assistance and 
exchange with a particular Latin Ameri- 
can country or area within a country— 
14 Latin American countries in all. 

The partners projects can be as simple 
as sending tools to a local community to 
build a road or as sophisticated as send- 
ing experts to solve particular problems 
in the field of agriculture, education, or 
public health. Let me cite a few specific 
examples to demonstrate the range of 
complexity this program involves: 

The Idaho Partners of the Alliance 
Committee provided four pedal-type 
sewing machines and a typewriter to an 
orphanage in Ecuador. 

The Oregon committee has set up a 
program with Costa Rica in which Costa 
Rican public school administrators are 
given inservice training in Oregon in ex- 
change for their contributions to Latin 
American social studies and Spanish lan- 
guage studies. 

The Tennessee committee organized 
and funded a 1-month workshop for 15 
Venezuelan women community leaders. 
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The Wyoming committee provided a 
diesel generator for an electric coopera- 
tive in the state of Goias, Brazil. 

The Committee in my own State of 
Oklahoma has also begun excellent work 
in the state of Tlaxcala, Mexico. 

The crucial importance of these pro- 
grams is not their size, of course, but the 
grass roots involvement in the Alliance 
for Progress, both in the United States, 
and in their counterparts in Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

However, the efforts of the partners 
will be nullified unless there is an overall, 
ongoing, general assistance program of 
an effective magnitude. In view of this 
truly basic interest being developed in 
the Alliance for Progress, it seems to me 
that now is hardly the time to cut back 
on our total involvement in Latin Amer- 
ica. We are beginning to reap what can 
become not only a very successful har- 
vest, but a bumper crop for the Alliance. 
It would be tragic to cut and flay the 
plant now, endangering the stalk and 
the roots so carefully laid and nurtured. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified, of the Senator from Oregon. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Brewster], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr, HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS! are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is absent on of- 
ficial business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpicx] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
North Dakota would vote yea,“ and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BREWSTER] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], the Senators from [Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. Percy], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. HANSEN], 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hruska], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] is detailed on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
LMr. DIRKSEN] is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania would vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hnuska! is paired with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Illinois would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 43, as follows: 


[No. 255 Leg.] 
YEAS—31 
Allott Eastland Ribicoff 
Bayh Ellender Russell 
Bennett Ervin Spong 
Bible Hollings Stennis 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Symington 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan,Idaho Talmadge 
Cannon Magnuson Thurmond 
Church McClellan Williams, Del. 
Cotton Morse Young, Ohio 
Curtis Mundt 
Dominick Randolph 
NAYS—43 
Aiken Inouye Moss 
Anderson Jackson Murphy 
Baker Javits Muskie 
Boggs Kuchel Nelson 
Brooke Lausche Pastore 
Case Long, La. Pearson 
Clark eld Prouty 
Dodd McGee Proxmire 
Fannin McGovern Smith 
Fong McIntyre Sparkman 
Harris Metcalf Tydings 
Hart Miller Yarborough 
Hartke Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Hickenlooper Monroney 
Holland Montoya 
NOT VOTING—25 
Bartlett Gruening Morton 
Brewster Hansen ell 
Burdick Hatfield Percy 
Carlson Hayden Scott 
Cooper Hill Smathers 
Dirksen Hruska Tower 
Fulbright Kennedy Williams, N.J. 
Gore Long, Mo. 
Griffin McCarthy 


So Mr. Morse’s amendment, as modi- 
fied, was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ho- 
LINGS in the chair). The amendment will 
be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

On page 23, line 6, strike out “(1)”. 

On page 23, strike out lines 10 through 
20, inclusive. 


Mr. MORSE. I yield myself such time 
as I may need. 

First, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment I offer is intended to strike from the 
bill a House amendment adding $10 mil- 
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lion to the funds to be made available 
in the form of military assistance to 
Latin America. 

The amendment offered by Repre- 
sentative FasceLL would give to certain 
Central and Latin American countries 
funds for the purpose of strengthening 
coastal patrol activities along the east- 
ern coast of Central and Latin America. 

There are three major reasons why I 
argue for striking the House amendment. 

First, if the House amendment stands, 
the 810 million involved would exceed by 
that amount the military assistance for 
Latin America requested by the admin- 
istration. 

The administration did not ask for 
this money. 

There has been some confusion as to: 
whether the House amendment in ques- 
tion would breach the ceiling proposed 
by the administration. There is no rea- 
son for this uncertainty. In Representa- 
tive FasckLL's explanation of his amend- 
ment, he stated: 

My amendment does breach the $25 million 
limitation on military aid to Latin America, 
proposed in the bill. This limitation would 
not apply with respect to the $10 million in- 
volved in my amendment. 

In other words, if my amendment is adopt- 
ed, the overall ceiling in military aid to Latin 
America in fiscal year 1969 would stand at 
$35 million. However, $10 million of $35 mil- 
lion could be used only for strengthening 
coastal patrol activities in Latin America, 


What could be clearer as to legislative 
intent? To sustain the House amendment. 
would be to breach what the administra- 
tion itself has proposed for Latin Ameri- 
can assistance. We all know the admin- 
istration is not backward in pushing for 
every cent it can get in order to under- 
write Latin American military establish- 
ments at the expense of the American. 
taxpayer. 

Second, there is absolutely no reason 
for the Latin American countries to have 
this additional $10 million in funds. After 
listening to the testimony, I am no more 
persuaded than the administration that. 
there is a military justification for such 
an additional giveaway of funds. 

Third, if the Fascell amendment is re- 
jected, as it will be if my amendment is 
adopted, the result will not lower the 
overall amount of $365 million for mili- 
tary assistance voted by the committee; 
a sum I reluctantly support. This House 
amendment which I urge the Senate to 
reject would simply divert military as- 
sistance funds from another area to Latin. 
America. 

Mr. President, for all these reasons I 
strongly urge the adoption of this. 
amendment which would strike the 
House proposal to divert a completely 
unnecessary amount of military assist- 
ance to Latin America, and thereby to 
breach the ceiling on military assistance 
to that area suggested by the administra- 
tion itself. 

Mr. President, furthermore I point out. 
that we should go back to the Punta del 
Este Conference and the agreement. 
reached at the Punta del Este Confer- 
ence. I was one of the Senate delegates. 
to the Punta del Este Conference, and 
it was at the Punta del Este Conference, 
do not forget, that the understanding 
was entered into in regard to patrolling 
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these areas, for we were greatly con- 
cerned. At that Conference we took the 
action that eliminated Cuba, so long as 
she has her Communist form of govern- 
ment, from being a member of the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

Under the convention of Punta del 
Este it is the joint obligation of the 
members of Punta del Este to patrol the 
waters and prevent any infiltration by 
Cuba into Central American States and 
Latin American States. This is a joint 
activity. 

I cannot speak for the administration, 
but I would assume that one of the rea- 
sons why it did not request additional 
money as provided in the Fascell amend- 
ment relates to the Punta del Este agree- 
ment itself. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
American Republic's Affairs, I am no 
longer as alone as I was some years ago 
on the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
because there has now been strong sup- 
port for the position of some of us to 
cut back military aid. It is the economic 
aid and the aid to education in order to 
better the economy and the literacy that 
are needed, not an increase in military 
aid. 

Furthermore, we are already providing 
Latin America with military aid. We have 
provided grant money totaling $26 mil- 
lion. This is grant money. This is an ad- 
ditional $10 million of grant money for 
military aid. The $26 million of grant 
money goes for military assistance such 
as vehicles, training, parts, ammunition, 
and various types of small aircraft. On 
top of that we have military sales pro- 
jected of $45 million in credit—and 
please underline the word “credit.” I am 
talking about military aid to Latin 
America. We have $16.5 million requir- 
ing cash payments, or a total of $61.5 
million. We have a ceiling of $75 million 
but that does not include training 
money. It is really an additional $10 
million of grant money. 

Mr. President, you know my views and 
the views of many of us on the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations who have been 
cutting back on military aid into Latin 
America for the past several years. We 
always cut back more than the House; 
the House “ups” it, and then we go into 
conference. We usually have to strike a 
middle course, just above the Senate 
figure, but somewhat below the House 
figure. 

However, here an attempt is being 
made to freeze into the bill an addi- 
tional $10 million, so that we will not 
be free in conference to do any bargain- 
ing at all. 

Here is $10 million added by the House, 
not requested by the administration. It is 
$10 million of grant money. It ought to 
be taken out of the Senate bill, and 
we ought to go into conference and ne- 
gotiate this matter there. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, there 
are some things I would like to point 
out regarding this matter. 

First, if this amendment were agreed 
to, it would not save a dime, because this 
is not additional money. It simply pro- 
vides that the President may take as 
much as $10 million out of the overall 
fund and use it for the purpose of letting 
the Latin American countries build up 


necessary patrols for their shores against 
the supposed or possible infiltration by 
Castro forces and ideology. There is no 
directive to the President to use it. It 
provides that he may use it. It would not 
save a dime. 

This is the House language, and if we 
strike out the language it will still be 
in conference between the two Houses. 

Because of that, I am perfectly willing 
to accept the amendment and go to con- 
ference, where there can be a full and 
free discussion. In the meantime, we 
can ascertain what the administration 
may desire regarding it. 

I wish to make it clear that I shall be 
governed largely in conference by the 
discussion that takes place, rather than 
taking this as a finding. This was voted 
on in the committee, and the idea of 
eliminating it was voted down by a vote 
of 10 to 5. 

However, I do not think any damage 
would be done by accepting the Sen- 
ator’s amendment and leaving the mat- 
ter for free and full discussion in open 
conference. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would 
not want to leave the history of the 
amendment the way my friend from Ala- 
bama left it without my rebuttal. 

As the Senator knows, there was dis- 
cussion in committee as to what the 
amendment provides. We can wrangle 
that out in conference. However, I com- 
pletely disagree with the Senator as to 
whether the amendment does or does 
not add $10 million. I think it does; he 
thinks it does not. Its author in the 
House described it as an addition to the 
ceiling. 

If the language is stricken, we can 
consider it in conference. The important 
thing is to get my amendment adopted 
and then decide in conference what the 
result will be. 

I understand that the acting chair- 
man of the committee is willing to ac- 
cept my amendment for the purpose of 
taking it to conference. If that is what 
he proposes to do, I am perfectly willing 
to ask unanimous consent that my re- 
quest for a rollcall vote be withdrawn, 
and I will accept the Senator’s statement 
to take the amendment to conference. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, before 
we close this discussion, the Senator 
from Oregon said he differs with me as 
to whether or not this $10 million con- 
stitutes additional funds. 

I am willing to rest upon the language 
of the bill and I want to read it: 

Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions 
of this section, not to exceed $10 million of 
the funds made available for use under this 
part may be used to furnish assistance to the 
American Republics... 


And so forth. I am willing to rest my 
contention on the language of the bill 
itself. I certainly have no objection to the 
unanimous-consent request proposed by 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. In rebuttal, the bill does 
not provide for $10 million for the 
patrolling of Central American waters. 
The amendment does. Wherever the Sen- 
ator gets the $10 million, we are adding 
the $10 million to the usage, not provided 
for in the Senate bill, but which is pro- 
vided for by the Fascell amendment in 
which he makes very clear what his 
intention is. He says it is a breach of the 
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ceiling. We can thrash that out in con- 
ference. The important thing, of course, 
is that the Senator will accept my amend- 
ment, which pleases me very much, Un- 
der those circumstances, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the rollcall vote be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 923 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 923 and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The BILL CLERK. At the end of the bill 
add the following new title: 

(a) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
promptly after the date of enactment of 
this Act make demand on all countries which 
are more than ninety days in arrears in the 
payment of principal or interest on obliga- 
tions owing to the United States (including 
obligations incurred during World War I or 
World War II) for the amount of any such 
arrearages. 

(b) During any period in which any for- 
eign nation is in arrears, as determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in the pay- 
ment of principal or interest on obligations 
owing to the United States (including obli- 
gations incurred during World War I or 
World War II), dollars held by such nation, 
or any instrumentality thereof, which are 
presented for redemption in gold to the 
United States, or any officer or agency there- 
of, shall, in lieu of such redemption, be 
credited against the amount by which such 
nation is in arrears in the payment of princi- 
pal or interest on such obligations. 


Mr. DOMINICKE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, the 
amendment is printed and a copy lies on 
each Senator’s desk. It is identical with 
the amendment which was voted on 
March 28, 1968, in connection with the 
proposal to limit expenditures and to 
raise taxes. At that time, it was adopted 
by the Senate by a vote of 48 yeas to 25 
nays, but it was lost in conference. 

It is my intention and hope to bring 
this amendment to a rollcall vote once 
again in order to exhibit to the House of 
Representatives and to the American 
people our determination on this matter. 

The amendment is designed to assist 
us in a twofold manner. 

First, we should try to collect some of 
the money which is overdue to us from 
other countries; some of which are 
friendly, others hostile. We have made 
little or no effort in this respect for a con- 
siderable period of time; namely, about 
30 years. 

Second, I think we should take some 
steps to try to protect our remaining gold 
reserves. We pay lip service to the eco- 
nomic truth that two things must be 
accomplished before we can extricate 
ourselves from our present balance-of- 
payments dilemma. First, the balance- 
of-payments deficit must be closed; 
second, the domestic deficit must be cut. 

With regard to the domestic deficit, 
Congress has already passed, and the 
President has signed, the bill which re- 
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duces expenditures by $6 billion, requires 
a tax increase, and also requires, a roll- 
back in Federal employment, as was dis- 
cussed by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAUuIs] earlier today. 

I do not see how we can ask our con- 
stituents to tighten their belts and pay 
10 percent more in taxes this year—to 
protect our monetary system, as we have 
said over and over again—and then turn 
around and let countries which are past 
due on their debts not only not pay them 
but also walk off with our gold supply 
while they are doing it. 

It is for that reason that I urge the 
pending amendment be considered and 
acted upon this year. 

I want to make it crystal clear I am 
not asking that the nations immediately 
pay all their debts. It is obviously going 
to be difficult, if not impossible, for all 
of them to do so. But there are certainly 
a number of them which could make 
prompt payments and begin to bring 
their arrearages up to date, so that they 
will at least be current in their install- 
ment payments. 

Nor am I asking that they pay all their 
debts, matured or unmatured, before 
they get any of our gold. I am simply 
asking that the governments of these 
countries get up to date by paying their 
arrearages. Under my amendment if they 
have not paid that portion of their debt 
to us which is in arrears when they turn 
short-term dollar holdings in they can 
get credit on their past due debt, whether 
principal or interest; but they will not 
get our gold. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has made 
an important point, to understand cor- 
rectly in order the purpose of his amend- 
ment, about which I find a great deal of 
misunderstanding, 

Do we not say, in effect, what the mer- 
chant says to the installment buyer who 
wants to buy an additional appliance: 
“Pay up, first, the interest on your pay- 
ments on the refrigerator you bought 
last year.”? Is that not, in effect, what 
the Senator is saying by that part of his 
amendment? 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. I am not saying that these 
countries must pay all their debts, but 
they have got to pay what is past due 
before they can get the gold. Otherwise, 
they can get credit on their debt, when 
they turn in their short-term dollar 
holdings. Once they are up to date, they 
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can get gold in the future. All we are 
asking is that they bring their indebted- 
ness up to a current status. It is not cur- 
rent, in many cases, at this moment. 

Mr. President, when this amendment 
was debated before, one of the big objec- 
tions raised to it was that we were in- 
jecting this problem at a time when the 
representatives of the United States 
were trying to work out a solution of our 
gold problems. 

That meeting has taken place, a new 
system has been imposed, and we are 
now in the position of having withdrawn 
our support from the London gold mar- 
ket. We are supporting only the central 
banks at this point. 

Nevertheless, Treasury Department 
figures illustrate this country, since 
March 28, 1968, has lost about $117 mil- 
lion worth of gold. In other words, na- 
tions which still owe us money, and on 
which the Secretary of the Treasury has 
made no demand, are still free to turn 
short-term dollar holdings in and ask for 
our gold. 

Our gold reserves continue to decline. 
We have, as of July 25, $10,366,919,739.39, 
according to the Treasury Department. 
This does not include, so far as I can tell, 
the amount for contingent liability, 
whereby we would have to place addi- 
tional gold in excess of $1 billion into the 
monetary fund upon demand. 

It also does not take into consideration 
certain other obligations which we have 
and which are on the books of the Treas- 
ury Department. It simply reflects the 
amount we have on hand at present if 
these other obligations are not required. 

As I have said, it represents a loss, 
in a period of 4 months, of $117 million 
worth of gold. This occurred even though 
a new system, designed to protect the 
gold reserves, went into effect. 

Mr. President, despite the super-sales 
public relations job which has been 
done by the Treasury Department on 
what was accomplished at the meeting 
in March of the participating countries, 
only two concrete things really were 
achieved: first, our support of the gold 
pool was ended, and the two-price sys- 
tem for gold was issued. 

Second, it was decided that any coun- 
try selling gold privately could no longer 
exchange dollars for gold with the United 
States. In other words, we bought some 
time—and that is about all we did. Be- 
yond that, we did not get much accom- 
plished. 

This will work as long as there is not 
too big a spread between our price of 
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$35 an ounce and the private market 
price. But if a large price spread devel- 
ops—and on occasion it has developed 
in the last 4 months—some country, 
through its central bank, will sell. It is 
as inevitable as the old law that bad 
money drives out good money. It is bound 
to happen. 

My amendment does not require the 
collection of any debts. It does not say 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, “You 
have to do this, that, or anything else 
in the way of collecting these debts.” It 
simply requires him to make demand, as 
any creditor always does, on debtors. The 
Secretary would have to make demand 
on all countries that are in arrears in 
the payment of principal or interest. 
This seems to me to be eminently fair. 
This proposal will give them notice, and 
give them a chance to bring their debts 
up to date. 

Then they will be permitted, if they 
have short-term dollars, to turn them in 
and get gold. If they do not bring their 
debts up to date and keep payments cur- 
rent, they will be cut off from dipping 
into our gold reserves. 

It is said that we have an obligation 
to redeem dollars for gold, and I would 
agree with that; but I would also say 
countries that are in debt to the United 
States also have an equal obligation, par- 
ticularly during a financial crisis such 
as we have now, to pay their debts to 
us on time. 

Over and over and over again, reports 
are made in newspapers around the 
country. People ask at meetings why we 
do not do something about collecting our 
debts. Every time we ask the Treasury, 
the officials say, “We have not written 
off these debts. We have not forgotten 
them.” As a matter of fact, Congress has 
by resolution, specifically affirmed the 
continuing validity of these debts and 
opposition to their cancellation or reduc- 
tion, This resolution is still law and a 
copy appears in my remarks during Sen- 
ate debate on this amendment March 28, 
1968. Nevertheless, no demand is made 
on other countries to pay the money they 
owe us. 

What countries are, in fact, delinquent 
in their payments to us for World War 
II and subsequent debts? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recor at this point 
a table containing this information. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATUS OF FOREIGN LOANS AND OTHER CREDITS FROM U.S. GOVERNMENT AGENCIES AS OF JUNE 30, 1967: PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST DUE AND UNPAID 90 DAYS OR MORE 


Country and credit program 


N under Export-Import Bank Ac. 
Bolivia under Foreign Assistance (and W Acts: Country program loans. 
and Assistance Act: 


tenn enn „. 


Chile under Agricultural Trade Developmen 


China: 
Ne property sales: 


ales of overseas Surplus... s 
Lend lease pipeline...........-..--......--24---...---- 
Colombia under Export-Import Bank Ac. 


See footnotes at end of table, 
CxXIV——1545—Part 19 


Un dollars or dollar equivalents} 


Total due and unpaid 90 days or more 


Due in 
foreign 
currencies 


Due in 


Total doliars Total 


Forei 
83 2 Private 


Principal 1 Interest? 


Foreign 
government 


Private 


— Y 5,492,600 5,492,600 — . 4, 990. 300. 4, 990, 300 502, 300 

$ 871, 806 46, 332 825, 474 S eee 536, 642 335, 164 
ong- 

— 5 8 5 4JJ7;;ͤõͤõͤõ ³ð2iu eee 

* 648,157 4. 848, 1 2. 585, 128 2, 585, 128 2,983, 063, — > bom 

— 50, 214, 159 50, 214, 159 . 30,206,981 30,206,981 _........... 20,007,178 2,007,178 . 

294, 4 294, 40 EEEE F 210, 400 10,4 84,000 , 000 
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Total due and unpaid 90 days or more Principal! Interest! 
Country and credit program Due in Due in Foreign Foreign 
Total dollars foreign Total government? Private Total government Private 
currencies 
Rica: 
Under Foreign Assistance (and related) Acts; Country program loans R 296, 883 101, 802 
Under Import Bank Act. < S, — . EA, 100, 000 18,100 18,1 
Cuba, under Export-Import Bank Act. — oe 15,617, 100 15,617, 100 14, 472, 300 14, 472, 300 
Czechoslovakia, surplus property sales: Sales of overseas surplus.. ---~--- 2,921,921 2, 921, 921 1. 738, 104 1, 738, 10 
Dominican Republic, under Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance: 
Act: Long-term dollar sales 50, 661 
EI Salvador, under Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act: 
eee . / . EPG ab E E 
Greece, surplus property sales: Merchant ship sales. 30, 591 
Guatemala, under Foreign Assistance (and related) Acts: Financing. of 
% ͤ rc 68,041 
aiti: 
Under Foreign Assistance (and related) Acts: Country program loans. 28,8211 21,933 
Surplus property sales: Sales of domestic surplus. s. 884 136, 884 $ 
Hungary. surplus property sales: Sales of overseas surplus_.._........... 3,030,153 3. 030, 153 3, 030, 153 
ndia: 
Under Foreign Assistance (and related) Acts: Country program loans. 30, 033 e,, oi oo 2 athe E EE +s 
Under Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act: Currency 
loans to private enterprise Z. „ 1,834,404 1,172,415 _. 
Under Export-Import Bank Act. x 44,900 44, 9000 2..0 s. „600 
tad Sarees property sales: Sates of overseas surplu r 1,866,680 1, 866, 680 
ndonesia: 
Under Foreign Assistance (and related) Acts: County program loans... 6,313,121 5,297,249 1,015,872 4,992,898 4, 571. 747 421,151 1, 320, 223 1, 198, 075 122. 148 
Under Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act: Currency 
loans to foreign governments S 720, 824 191.818 r 529, 006 ee 
Under Export- Import Bank Act. , 941, 22,941, 00 ͤꝶ̃— 17,172,800 17, 172. 80ũ̃ in0nun 222... 5, 768. 200 5. 768, 200 
i Surplus Property Sales: Sales of overseas surplus. 5, 500,886 5. 500, 86 4, 167, 338 4, 167, 33833 Wanne 
ran: 
Under Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act: Currency 
loans to private enterprise. „ Fb.) 78, 578 LA eee ee 57,778 20.7800 Ac. 20, 800 
Surplus property sales: Sales of overseas surplus.. spew des 162, 913, 82, 261,913), — 03 ss cen 23, 388,181 23, 388, 111 8, 873,733 8, 873, 733 
Lend lease pipeline Fb N 711.753 A 711, 753 TING TOS Fo 28S SRE RIN ee 
Israel, under Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act: Currency 
loans to private enterprise sel C ace yt SREY rn 859, 333 Ne 859, 138 R 195 
Korea, surplus property sales: Sales of overseas sur plus. e . Sousa basa in sacl 6,468,318 6, 468, 31 
eria: 
Under Foreign Assistance (and related) Acts: Country program loans . 204, 036 208 006+ 4553 ceases: 168, 040 OETAN TYO 158, 040 l 45,996 
Under Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act: Long-term 
N saci ea rials S DT bap cog e rceas 60, 140 0; 140). Se 41,116 MURIG> 222. TS A 19, 024 19, OPA, iL OELG 
Pakistan, under Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act: 
3 loans to private enterprise. ss 574, 325 N 517,711 66,614. ooo 56,614 
raguay: 
8 2 Foreign Assistance (and related) Acts: 
aay program CCC e 35, 017 27.466 7, 551 F 
Financing military sales. 230, 484 230, 4 217, 438 13, 046 S es 
Under Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act: 
Long-term dollar sales za — 405,374 405, 374 374, 491 374, 30, 882 
Currency loans to private enterprise C cams tnt oe 324, 131 . 117,914 206, 217 
loans... 3,491,691 3, 436, 840 54,851 2,468,110 54,851 2, 413,259 1, 023,581 1, 023, 581 
ON err tS 55, 117 55,117 Sn pnan bus LSdo a Oi ALOES 
209, 880 “Ae A SO COLTER ESL 209, 830. ci cns sens 209, 330 
32, 369 32, 369 
531,827 79,317 
64, 405 64 52, 4 12, 405 
ror 458, 100 458, 100 440, 481 440, 41 17,619 
urkey: 
Under Foreign Assistance (and related Acts): Country program loans.. 252, 488 252, 468 185,000 2... 97, 468 
Under Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act: Currency 
loans to private enterprise 7.200,88 S 7, 209, 558 6, 217, 9 992, 072 
United Arab Republic: 
Under Foreign Assistance fare centan Acts: Country program loans.. 2,299,208 2,299,208 .........-.. 1,971,417 1.971,47 327,791 
Under Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act: Currency 
e q ð ð⁊i f e èͤ A 2 
Under Export- Import Bank Act 1,812,500 1. 812, 500 940, 200 
Soviet Union, lend lease pipellne 2 „„ oon kew'n civna dd Uceu ste nbucbWpavdskwsabansanal 
Uraguay, under Export-Import Bank Act. 40, 40, re 14,1 
Vietnam, under foreign assistance (and related) acts: Country program loans. 1, 586,773 .......-.. 1, 586, 773 615, 639 G15, 639.25. S22: 971, 134 
Venezuela, under Export-Import Bank Act. 164, 100 166,200), so tetee 150,000 150, 000 14,1 


1 Does not include amounts charged off as uncollectable as of the date of this report. Does not 
include amounts rescheduled or deferred according to agreements. In several instances agencies 
have stopped reporting accruals of interest when credits have gone into default. 

2 Includes amounts where payment is owed or guaranteed by a foreign government or any 
agency of a foreign government such as a central bank. 


Ask Collections under the above programs are generally the responsibility of the following 

ncies : 

= Under foreign 3 (and related) acts: 
S. 


Country program loan: Agency for International Development. 


Financing oi miary N Department of Defense. 
Under Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act: 
Long-term dollar sales. Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
table refers to World War II debts. They 
are quite interesting. 

As of June 30, 1967, the great country 
of Chile, for whom we are trying to do 
something by the Alliance for Progress 
and other areas in the foreign aid bill be- 
fore us, had a really tremendous debt to 


us. Mr. President, Chile owed us $5—5 date on our debt.” 


American dollars. It would almost be 
worthwhile to make up a kitty with 50 
cents apiece from each Senator present 
in the Chamber, give it to the Chilian 
Ambassador, and say, “Pay us.” It is 
really not going to be a strain on the 
Government of Chile to come up with a 
5-dollar bill and say, “Now we are up to 


Currency loans to foreign governments Agency for International Development. 


Currency loans to private enterprise 0. 
Under Export-Import Bank Act Export-Import Bank. 
Surplus property sales: 
Sales of oversea surplus... .. Treasury Department. 
Sales of domestic surplus.. -- The only outstanding credit (Haiti) in this 
program was turned over by the General 
ervice Administration to the General 
Accounting office and the Department of 
State for collection. 
Merchant ship sales. Department of Commerce, 


Lend lease pipeline Treasury Department. 
Source: Treasury Department compilation of data submitted by the responsible agencies. 


The Dominican Republic, for example, 
owes us $50,000. It is overdue. For the life 
of me, I cannot see why we cannot ask 
the Dominican Republic for $50,000. 
Granted they are not in very good con- 
dition. Granted that they have economic 
problems. Surely they have, and so have 
we. We have been trying to make money 
available to them in terms of soft loans, 
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agricultural development, grants, and 
otherwise for years. Certainly the Do- 
minican Republic can scratch up $50,000 
in order to pay its overdue debt to the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I could go on, but there 
is no point in going into all of the items. 
I have placed them in the Record today, 
and did when this same amendment 
passed in March because I thought it 
worthwhile to call this matter to the 
attention of Senators once again. 

Over $5 million is owed to us by 
Argentina. 

Bolivia owes us over $871,000. 

Chile owes us $5. 

China owes us a great deal of money 
from surplus sales and other things. 

Colombia owes us in excess of $294,000. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOMINICR. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator have 
any figures on Peru? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Peru was not in ar- 
rears on any debts to us as of June 30, 
1967. 

If some of these countries are unable 
at the present moment to pay the full 
amount in which they are in arrears, 
it seems to me to be only sound fiscal 
sense to do what any businessman would 
de and say, All right, here is the amount 
of debt. Let us refinance it and have you 
pay off the debt in smaller installments 
get on a sensible business basis, so that 
you will not be running in arrears; so 
that you can start making payments and 
get yourself in a fiscal position that will 
enable you to pay.” 

That would be done by virtue of the 
fact that the Secretary would be actively 
making demands for payment and seek- 
ing agreements for refinancing. I would 
like to see us act as a businessman for 
a change, instead of acting as if we 
were Santa Claus for the whole world. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have been laboring 
with this problem and have come to an 
impasse as to what the situation is. The 
Senator mentioned Peru, the Dominican 
Republic, and some other nations; but 
I think France owes us $7 billion in prin- 
cipal and interest. 

Mr. DOMINICK. France is in arrears 
on debts to us from World War I, not 
from World War II. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is that provided for in 
the amendment of the Senator? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think Britain owes us 
$9 billion. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Britain owes $9.7 bil- 
lion from World War I; $7.3 billion is 
due and unpaid. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And Italy owes about 
$2 billion. 
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How would we handle them? That is 
what has bothered me. France has said, 
“Yes, we owe you $7 billion, but if we are 
to pay you $7 billion from World War I, 
we will demand reparations from Ger- 
many for the damage which Germany 
caused us in World War I.“ How do we 
proceed to solve the problem without get- 
ting into what I would say would be in- 
extricable complications? 

Mr. DOMINICK. For the purpose of 
the Recorp, France is not overdue on any 
debts to us from World War II. France 
owes us à little over $6.8 billion from 
World War I, and a little over $5 billion 
is due and unpaid. And, as I said, Britain 
is overdue on a little over $1 billion of 
their $9.7 billion debt. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My figures are sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. One way this could 
be handled would be to make demand 
and see if we could reach some agree- 
ment. If we could not reach an agree- 
ment on refinancing, we could say, “All 
right, leave it so. We hope, sooner or 
later, you will find some magnanimity in 
your soul to start paying us, but if you 
owe, you are not going to get any of our 
gold. That is your penalty.” 

If they take our dollars and turn them 
back, they will get some credit on their 
debt. They will not get any gold, but 
they will receive credit on their debt. 

I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 20 minutes have expired. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield myself an ad- 
ditional 10 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the reason 
I mentioned Peru was that she agreed 
that she is about to expropriate, or has 
expropriated, American oil properties, 
which of course would create a debt, or 
perhaps has, representing the money 
with which she is going to pay just com- 
pensation therefor. I wanted to take note 
of that fact. 

Does the Senator have figures on how 
much Nationalist China owes us? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes, I do, and this is 
one debt that creates a problem. Since 
World War II, Nationalist China owes us 
a total of approximately $55 million, 
which is due and unpaid. 

Mr. MORSE. There does not appear to 
be any problem to me. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I should think, con- 
sidering the growth they are experienc- 
ing, they would be able to pay. I might 
say that Nationalist China has paid up 
all its dues, not only for itself, but for the 
entire Chinese mainland, to the United 
Nations, so it has been very good in that 
respect. But she still does owe us this 
amount, and is overdue. 

I should think she might very well do 
it. The Chinese are good business people, 
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Mr. MORSE. I do not quarrel with the 
Senator’s observation. I would simply 
point out that we ought to treat her ex- 
actly as we treat all others, because we 
have sent billions and billions of dollars 
to China, as the Senator knows, by way 
of foreign aid grant money, for which she 
is not accountable. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

By way of reply to the Senator from 
Ohio, I would like to refer to a memo- 
randum prepared for me by the Library 
of Congress, March 6, 1968. I placed it in 
the Record during the debate, March 28. 
It specifically points out that Congress 
has never agreed, nor has our Govern- 
ment ever agreed, to forget the World 
War I debts. As a matter of fact, we have 
said just the contrary. 

Congress authorized a 1-year morato- 
rium, and that was all. That congres- 
sional resolution, which I also placed in 
the Record, provided in section 5 as 
follows: 

It is hereby expressly declared to be 
against the policy of Congress that any of 
the indebtedness of foreign countries to the 
United States should be in any manner can- 
celled or reduced; and nothing in this joint 
resolution shall be construed as indicating a 
contrary policy, or as implying that favor- 
able consideration will be given at any time 
to a change in the policy hereby declared: 


That was approved December 23, 1931, 
and is still in effect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize that the Treasury Department 
has constantly carried on its books the 
principal owed, and each year has added 
the accumulation of unpaid interest. 
Neither the Treasury Department nor 
Congress has in any way indicated that 
we have forgiven France, Britain, Italy, 
and I think about 8 or 10 other nations, 
which were allied with us in World War 
I, their obligation to pay those debts. I 
concur with that. 

The Senator has stated that the only 
way pressure would be brought concern- 
ing the debts from World War I would 
be to say to those nations, when they 
submit paper dollars to us and request 
gold for those paper dollars, “We will 
reduce your debt rather than give you 
the gold”; but otherwise the matter 
would remain in status quo. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table showing the list of the debtor 
countries, the amounts of money that. 
are due the United States, and the pay- 
ments which are overdue from World 
War I indebtedness. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INDEBTEDNESS OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS TO THE UNITED STATES ARISING FROM WORLD WAR | AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


Original Interest through Total — 
indebtedness June 30, 196. Principal Interest 
, 959, 917.49 „ 587, 070. 35 $40, 546, 987. 84 A 
ir 343; 148. 66 30 44, 058, 93 26, 887, 207. 59 862,668.00 ........__...... 
419, 837, 630. 37 318, 884, 720, 47 738, 772, 350.84 19, 157,630.37 8833, 033,642. 87 
10, 000, 000. 00 2, 286, 751. 58 12, 286, 751.58 10. 000, 000. 00 2, 286, 751. 58 
185, 071, 023. 07 111, 060, 093. 17 296, 131,116.24 19, 829,914.17 304, 178. 09 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Cumulative payments 


Principal and 
Total outstanding Unmatured interest due 
principal and unpaid 
285 $40, 546, 970. 35 2... $40, 546, 979. 35 
26, 024, 539. 59 $882, 626. 31 25, 141, 913. 28 
686, 531,077.60 197, 580, 000. 00 488, 951, 077. 60 
1 275, 997, 023.98 86, 355,000.00 189, 642, 023.98 
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Original Interest through Cumulative payments 
indebtedness June 30, 196. Total 
Principal Interest 
$16, 466, 012. 87 $21, 869, 780. 01 $38, 335, 792.88 888 „ $1, 248, 432. 
8, 999, 999. 97 11, 476, 565. 96 20, 476, 565. 93 228 292. 999.97 11, 476, 585. 
4, 089, 689,588.18 3, 246. 978. 853.39 7, 336, 668, 441. 57 „039, 588. 18 280, 036, 302. 
4, 802, 181, 641. 56 6. 980. 131, 958. 11 11, 782, 313, 599.67 434, 181,641.56 1, 590, 672, 656. 
3 34, 319, 843. 67 3, 230, 509, 84 37, 550, 353, 51 983, 922, 67 3, 143, 133. 
1, 982, 555, 50 2,775, 445. 76 4, 758, 001. 26 73, 995, 50 482, 924. 
2, 042, 364, 319. 28 339, 839, 470,22 2. 382, 203, 789. 50 37, 464, 319. 28 63, 365, 560. 
6, 888, 664, 20 9, 250, 660, 91 16, 139, 325. 11 9, 200. 00 752, 349. 
26, 000. 00 „471.56 36, 471. 56 26, 000, 00 10, 471. 
6, 432, 465, 00 8,612, 114.16 51, 044, 579. 16 234, 783. 00 1, 003, 173. 
141, 950, 36 „625.48 168, 575. 84 141, 950. 36 625. 
207, 344, 297, 37 279, 443, 464, 38 486, 787,761.75 © 1,287, 297. 37 21, 359, 000. 
68, 359, 192. 45 1, 261, 664. 70 119, 620, 857.15 4. 498, 632. 02 7 292, 375. 
192, 601, 297. 37 476, 089, 679. 51 668, 690, 976, 88 -= $8,750, 311. 
63, 577, 712. 55 25, 825, 277. 92 89, 402,990.47 1, 952, 712. 55 636, 059. 
Nat sess 12, 195, 087,259.92 11, 917, 685, 236.41 24, 112, 772. 496. 33 761, 037, 272. 49 1,998, 880, 514. 
1 The Federal Republic of Germany has recognized liability for securities falling due between Interest 
Mar. 12, 1938, and May — 1945. k 
2 $6,360,250.26 has been made available for educational exchange programs with Finland pur- Excludes claim allowance o 
suant to 20 U.S.C. 222-224 7 Excludes payment of $100, 


3 Includes $13,155,921 refunded by the agreement of May 28, 
by Congress Nov. 5, 1966. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, this 
list includes the country of Armenia, 
which is no longer in existence. In addi- 
tion, it includes Austria, Belgium, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Latvia—which has been taken over by 
the U.S.S.R.—Liberia, Lithuania, Nicara- 
gua, Poland, Rumania, Russia—which is 
now the U.S.S.R.—and Yugoslavia. 

As Senators can see, many of these 
countries are now under Communist gov- 
ernments. This provides an added incen- 
tive for us to try to press them a little 
bit, and to say, “You cannot retain all 
the money we have expended on you, get 
our gold besides, and not pay your debts.” 

It seems to me that from the point of 
view of simple equity, it is only fair that 
they should try to become up to date in 
their debt payments before they are eli- 
gible to exchange dollars for gold. 

Speaking to this same point—and I am 
trying to do this as logically and care- 
fully as I can—one of the countries 
which is totally current in her payments 
to us is Finland, a small country living 
under the shadow of the Soviet Union, 
which, having been at war with the 
U.S. S. R. in early World War II, and hav- 
ing received, frankly, very little aid from 
the United States as compared to many 
other countries, yet has a sense of moral 
obligation and integrity equal to that of 
any other country in the world, Finland 
has paid on a prompt basis every nickel 
it owes us. Finland still owes us a large 
amount of money, and is still continuing 
to make her payments. It is really an 
extraordinary job. The Finns have been 
able to put their little country together 
economically, keep it free from the 
Soviet Union, maintain at least a portion 
of their territorial integrity, and pay 
‘their obligations to the United States at 
the same time. 

If Finland can do it, certainly the 
Soviet Union can do it, Czechoslovakia 
can do it, Italy can do it, as can others. 

Mr. President, I wish to repeat that I 
do not think this amendment would 
‘create any massive problems for the 
‘Treasury Department. It would help to 
save our dwindling gold reserves which 
we are still losing at the rate of $117 
million in the last 4 months; and it 
would cause the Treasury to begin say- 
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1964. The agreement was ratified 


ing, “Let us be a fiscal manager; let us 
see if we cannot collect some of the 
money that is owed to us.” Thereby we 
would improve our balance of payments, 
reduce our deficit, and at least take, 
hopefully, some of the load off of the 
taxpayers of this country. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

This amendment is a misdirected ef- 
fort to collect war debts and at the same 
time preserve U.S. gold stocks. 

The amendment is not germane to 
the foreign aid bill, and if it had been 
introduced as separate legislation, it 
would not have been referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
subject of the amendment is within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and that committee 
ought not to be bypassed on the floor of 
the Senate. 

The amendment also has serious sub- 
stantive defects. It would provide that 
when any nation which is in arrears in 
its debt payment to the United States 
seeks to buy gold from the United States 
with dollars, the United States shall re- 
fuse to sell the gold, but shall instead 
credit the dollars against the nation’s 
indebtedness to us. 

The United States can, if it so desires, 
stop selling gold to nations which owe 
it money. We do not need congressional 
authority to do that. The United States 
can, when it deems it wise, simply refuse 
to sell gold to any nation. 

That would be quite a far-reaching 
step with worldwide ramifications which 
we cannot now entirely foresee in the 
international monetary system. If the 
United States is going to take such a step, 
it ought to do so on the basis of delib- 
erate consideration by the Banking and 
Currency Committee and not on the 
basis of an hour’s debate on the Senate 
floor. But if the United States does that, 
let no one be so naive as to suppose it 
would result in any better collection of 
ancient war debts. 

The nations to whom we refuse to sell 
gold would not turn over their dollars 
to us to be applied to their debts. They 


{ ments from Dec. 15, 1932, to June 15, 1937, were paid in pengo 
$ The indebtedness of Nicaragua was cancelled pursuant to the agreement of Apr. 14, 1938. 


5 Principally proceeds from liquidation of 


Unmatured Principal and 
Total outstanding principal interest due 
and unpaid 
07 $37, 087, 360. 81 $9, 007, 000, 00 080, 360. 81 
96 4, 707, 000: 00 4.707. 000. 00 e ae Coes 
82 6. 850, 592, 550. 57 1,772, 868,667.43 5, 077, 723, 883. 14 
18 9. 757, 459, 301.93 2, 433, 000, 000. 00 7, 324, 459,301.93 
34 33, 423, 297, 50 21, 205, 921, 00 „217. 376. 50 
26 4, 201, 081. 50 1, 095, 545. 00 , 105, 536. 
88 2, 281, 373, 909. 34 1. 168, 90), 000. 00 1, 112, 473. 909. 34 
A 15,377, 776. 04 3, 801, 800, 00 11, 575, 976. 04 
13, 806, 622. 58 3, 487, 367. 00 10, 319, 255. 58 
18 464, 141,464.20 115, 807, 000. 00 348, 334, 464. 20 
20 114, 829, 849. 93 31, 923, 000. 00 82, 906, 849. 93 
88 659, 940. 665, 00 1.13. -a nannini „940. 665. 00 
14 86, 814, 218, 78 35, 389, 000. 00 51, 425, 218. 78 


14 24, 352, 854, 709. 70 5, 886, 009,926.74 15, 466, 844, 782. 96 


uivalent. 


1,813,428.69 dated Dec. 15, 1929. 
on June 14, 1940, as a token of faith. 
Russian assets in the United States. 


would keep their dollars and do some- 
thing else with them. For instance, they 
could sell their dollars to a country 
which is not in arrears on its debts to 
the United States, and that country 
could in turn buy gold. So the amend- 
ment does not necessarily protect the 
U.S. gold stock any more than it would 
enforce the collection of old war debts. 

It is hard to see how in this process the 
value of the dollar would not depreciate 
in the foreign exchange markets, Fur- 
thermore, the amendment deals with 
only one side of the coin. If its objective 
is to collect war debts, it should logically 
apply to the U.S. purchases of gold as 
well as to sales of gold. In recent weeks, 
the United States has bought more gold, 
755 icularly from France, than it has 
sold. 

The main objection to the amendment 
is that it would seriously upset the 
world’s monetary system. Perhaps we 
ought to revise the international mone- 
tary policy. But we ought to do that after 
more consideration than we can now give 
to this seemingly complex matter on the 
floor of the Senate. 

The Senator from Colorado mentioned 
the names of some of the countries that 
are 90 days or more in arrears. I have a 
list that, unfortunately, is not as up to 
date as his list. My list is really based on 
information that was presented to the 
Foreign Relations Committee on June 
15, 1968, but was made up from figures 
as of December 31, 1966. So, it may be 
that some of them are out of date, but 
there are 32 countries that owe us 
arrearages of 90 days or more. Twelve of 
those countries are Latin American 
countries that trade with us regularly. 
Certainly, we would not want to impose 
a hardship upon these countries that 
happen to be 90 days behind in the pay- 
ment of interest on their debts. 

When we get to the World War I 
countries, 20 countries owe us money 
from World War I and are in arrears. 
France has been mentioned. Great 
Britain been mentioned. 

The sums of money are contained in a 
study I have seen, I do not have it before 
me, However, as I recall, France owes 
approximately $5 billion, and Great 
Britain owes approximately $7 billion in 
arrearages. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. The $7 billion for 
Britain and $5 billion for France are 
the amounts that those countries are 
in arrears. The amount they owe is in 
excess of those amounts. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. That is principal 
and interest due. This would attach to 
the World War I debt just the same as to 
the World War II debts. 

We would all like to see the World 
War I debts collected. As has been 
brought out by the Senator from Ohio, 
this is an old problem that hinges more 
or less upon the cessation of reparations 
from Germany following World War I. 
The matter is still under discussion. I 
do not know how active that discussion 
is. Nevertheless, it is still a matter of 
diplomatic consideration between the 
United States and each one of the coun- 
tries involved. 

Mr. President, if in these days of mone- 
tary difficulties in the world there is 
anything that is needed, it is the main- 
taining of the strength of the American 
dollar which is closely allied and asso- 
ciated with the English pound. 

We do make gold available to Eng- 
land. At least, we are in a position to 
make gold available to England when 
she needs it to bolster the pound. The 
effect of the pending amendment would 
be to take away the ability to do that. 

As I pointed out, it is not always a 
matter of our paying out gold. I suppose 
that every Senator has read in the news- 
papers within recent weeks of the mil- 
lions of dollars of gold that we have 
bought. The country from which we have 
bought the largest amount was France, 
I believe. 

I think there is a great deal of misun- 
derstanding about France draining us of 
our gold. As a matter of fact, I do not 
have the figures before me, but I doubt 
that France has taken any gold from us 
in nearly 2 years. 

I do not believe the pending amend- 
ment would do what its author sincerely 
believes it would do. I do not believe that 
it would collect that money, as much as 
we would all like to see it collected. 
Therefore, I ask that the amendment be 
rejected. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the list of the countries that are 
in arrears on their indebtedness to the 
United States, as well as a list of those 
countries in arrears in their debts to the 
United States from World War I. 

There being no objection, the lists were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

The following countries were 90 days or 
more in arrears in their payments of princi- 
pal or interest due the United States as of 
December 31, 1966 (the list is out of date, but 
is the latest available from the Department 
of the Treasury and was furnished to the 
Foreign Relations Committee June 15, 1968. 
Many of these arrearages have undoubtedly 
been paid since 1966) : 


Argentina Greece 
Bolivia Guatemala 
Chile Haiti 
China Hungary 
Colombia India 
Costa Rica Indonesia 
Cuba Tran 
Czechoslovakia Korea 
Dominican Republic Liberia 
Ecuador Mexico 
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Niger Sudan 
Pakistan Tunisia 
Paraguay Turkey 
Peru United Arab 
Philippines Republic 
Somali Republic Uruguay 
Soviet Union 


World War I debts were owed to the United 
States as of December 31, 1966 by the follow- 
ing countries: 


Armenia Hungary 
Austria Liberia 
Belgium Nicaragua 
Cuba Italy 
Czechoslovakia Latvia 
Estonia Lithuania 
Finland Poland 
France Rumania 
Great Britain Russia 
Greece Yugoslavia 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 


Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. President, I have 
great affection for the Senator from 
Alabama and know that he is desperately 
trying to protect the bill. I know that 
all people, including myself, are inter- 
ested in the plight of the Central and 
South American nations. However, I be- 
lieve it would be worthwhile to detail 
here what these nations owe us. These 
are all World War II and subsequent 
debts. ; 

Argentina, as I said, owed us June 30, 
1967, $5,492,600. I will round the figures 
out. I am sure that Argentina can pay 
us $5.5 million. They can do it practical- 
ly overnight. 

Bolivia owes us about $871,000—less 
than a million dollars. 

Chile owes us $5. 

Colombia owes us about $294,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the Senator 
mean those countries owe us that money 
or are in arrears by that amount? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I meant to say in ar- 
rears by these amounts. 

Costa Rica is overdue by approximate- 
ly a half million dollars. 

Cuba is in arrears $30 million. I do 
not believe there is a chance of our get- 
ting any of this money out of Cuba as 
long as it is under Castro, but I see no 
harm in making demand. After all, Cuba 
has nationalized all of our property there. 
It has not paid us a nickel. To the ex- 
tent it gets dollars through its funding 
out of the Communist countries in east- 
ern Europe, under present law it can 
turn in the dollars and get gold. That 
does not make sense. As long as Cuba 
is overdue by $30 million, it should not 
be allowed to get our gold. 

The Dominican Republic is overdue 
$50,661. It certainly can pay that. 

El Salvador owes us $122. It will not 
ak them very much to come up with 

Guatemala is behind $68,000. 

Haiti is approximately $165,000 over- 
due in its payments. 

Paraguay, in round figures, is $1 mil- 
lion overdue. 

Uraguay is $40,500 overdue, and Vene- 
zuela is $164,000 overdue. 

If we ask for these amounts and re- 
quest that the countries make payment 
and bring them up to date before they 
are entitled to get our gold, it certainly 
will not cripple them economically. 

I yield myself 3 minutes on the bill. 
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I shall not belabor this matter. We 
had a vote on it once before. The amend- 
ment was approved. I hope Senators will 
vote the same way they did then. 

Before voting, I would like to read 
into the Recor a portion of the ex- 
planation from the conference commit- 
tee’s print on the Revenue and Expendi- 
ture Control Act of 1968. The explana- 
tion reads: 

FOREIGN NATIONS INDEBTED TO THE UNITED 

STATES (SEC. 19 OF THE SENATE BILL) 
` The Senate amendment contained a sec- 
tion which would have required the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to demand payment, 
from all countries that are more than 90 
days in arrears, of principal or interest on 
debts owed to the United States, including 
debts which arose from either World War 
I or World War II. The amendment would 
also have prohibited redemption in gold of 
dollars presented to the Treasury by a coun- 
try that is in arrears by requiring that the 
dollars be credited against the debts owed 
to this country. 

The conferees deleted this provision sub- 
ject to an understanding that the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of the Treasury 
would make a study of appropriate and prac- 
tical terms and conditions for payment of 
the amounts of indebtedness of foreign coun- 
tries to the United States which are past due 
and unpaid and report the results of this 
study to the Congress. 


I believe this is a point that we need 
to emphasize. We are not getting any 
action from the Treasury with respect to 
making any demands or requests. It 
seems to me the U.S. Government con- 
siders itself a grab bag. These countries 
think they can come in and pull out 
plums, all at the taxpayers’ expense, 
while we heap additional taxes on the 
taxpayers of our country to try to keep 
ourselves in balance. 

This amendment would get the Treas- 
ury to take some action, and it would at 
the same time conserve our gold, without 
crippling any of the countries involved. 

I hope the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
nee ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
LMr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. MoxpalEI, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Tores], are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], is absent on of- 
ficial business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Maryland would vote “nay.” 
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I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
MorrTon], the Senators from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN and Mr. Percy], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunptT], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Murpuy], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DrrksEn] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. If 
present and voting the Senator from li- 
nois would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murry] is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Illinois would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Town! is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 33, as follows: 


[No. 256 Leg.] 
YEAS—42 
Allott Eastland Magnuson 
Baker Ellender McClellan 
Bayh Ervin Miller 
Bennett Fannin Morse 
Bible Fong Pearson 
Boggs Hartke Prouty 
Burdick Hatfield Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. ill Smith 
Cannon Hollings Symington 
Church Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Thurmond 
Curtis Kuchel Williams, Del. 
Dominick Long, La. Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—33 
Aiken Jackson Muskie 
Anderson Javits Nelson 
Brooke Lausche Pastore 
Case Mansfield Proxmire 
Clark McGee Randolph 
Dodd McGovern Sparkman 
Harris McIntyre Spong 
Hart Metcalf Stennis 
Hayden Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Holland Montoya Yarborough 
Inouye Moss Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—24 

Bartlett Gruening Mundt 
Brewster Hansen Murphy 
Carlson Hruska Pell 
Cooper Kennedy Percy 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Scott 
Fulbright McCarthy Smathers 

re Mondale Tower 
Griffin Morton Tydings 

So Mr. Douimrck's amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 


Mr, LONG of Louisiana. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
would like to have the amendment read. 
I have just seen it for the first time. 
Looking at the amendment offhand, I 
should invoke a point of order against it. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask that 
the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 31, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 304. Until such time as the Commis- 
sioner of Education has committed for pay- 
ment the amount appropriated to the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, pursuant to the paragraph 
entitled ‘School Assistance in Federally Af- 
fected Areas’ in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1968, no funds shall be 
available for obligation to carry out the pro- 
visions of part I (other than the provisions 
of title I and title VI of chapter 2 of such 
part) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, except funds appropriated for 
such purposes on or after June 30, 1968.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the right to make a point of order. 

Mr. FANNIN, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate will recall that after a long hard bat- 
tle we were able to add $96,665,000 to the 
second supplemental appropriation for 
fiscal year 1968. We thought we had ade- 
quately funded this popular and needed 
program; however, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the administration appar- 
ently feel that it is not the Congress who 
is going to determine whether or not a 
program will be funded, but the execu- 
tive branch. The second supplemental 
specifically provided that the funds were 
“to remain available until July 31, 1968.” 
Thus, Mr. President, at midnight tonight 
the will of the Congress will be thwarted. 

Mr. President, the administration has 
failed to carry out the clear intent of the 
Congress to fund the impacted aid pro- 
gram. Thus, if we are to permit the lapse 
of this important domestic education 
program it is my contention, and my 
amendment would so provide, that for- 
eign economic assistance funds, exclud- 
ing the Development Loan Fund and the 
Alliance for Progress loans should also 
be prevented from carrying over funds. 
According to information provided to me 
by AID and the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee dealing with foreign aid, 
there will be a carryover of unobilgated 
foreign economic assistance of $122 mil- 
lion. My amendment would prevent the 
carryover of these funds unless the ad- 
ministration funds the impacted aid pro- 
gram as specifically authorized by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that a table of the Public Law 874 
funds be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


SUMMARY OF ALLOCATION AND ESTIMATED NEED, PUBLIC 
LAW 874 AS AMENDED, FISCAL YEAR 1968 


State or 1968 1968 Difference 
territory appropriation entitlement 

Total $395, 390, 000 8486, 355, 000 $90, 965, 000 

Alabama 8, 955, 406 10, 888, 075 1,932, 669 

Alaska 9,762,046 12,172,490 2.410, 444 

Arizona... 6,285, 722 7, 837, 792 1, 552, 070 

Arkansas. 1,953, 2, 435, 9: 482, 373 

California. 60,978,019 76, 034, 21 15, 056, 692 

Colorado .. 10,290,723 12,831,708 2, 540, 985 

Connecticut 2, 616, 498 3, 262, 564 646,066 

Delawar 2, 350, 131 2,671, 001 320, 870 
District o 

18 ES 4,618, 402 5, 758, 437 1, 140, 035 

Florida__ — 12,953,787 16,030,492 3, 076, 705 

Georgia 2, 330, 086 14, 496, 2, 166, 113 

Hawaii. 6, 857, 193 8, 550, 371 1, 693, 178 

Idaho. 2, 418, 106 3, 015, 185 597,079 

Ilinois.. 9,983,678 12,448,848 2,465,170 

Indians. 3, 039, 259 3, 789, 713 750,454 

lowa... 1,787, 388 2, 228, 730 441, 342 

Kansas. 6, 196, 140 7, 726, 091 1, 529, 951 

Kentucky 6,040, 371 6, 413, 502 373,131 

Louisiana 3, 001, 338 3.713, 288 711, 950 

Maine 2,661, 479 3, 318, 651 657,172 

Maryland 18,746,284 23, 377.258 4. 630, 974 

Massachuse 10, 412, 223 12,812,595 2, 400, 372 

Michigan 4,981,623 6,211,685 1, 230, 062 

Minnesota. 1,706, 172 2, 127, 460 421,288 

Mississ 2, 478, 037 3, 089, 914 611, 877 

issou 5, 221, 005 6,510,176 1.289, 171 

Montana 3, 228, 800 4, 026, 055 797, 255 

Nebraska 3, 802, 700 4, 741, 663 938, 963 

Nevada 2,719, 033 3, 390, 417 671, 384 

New Hampshire.. 1, 859, 828 2,319, 057 459, 229 

New Jersey... ... 7,904, 435 9,856,198 1,951,763 

New Mexico 7,912, 906 9,866,761 1,953, 855 

New Vork. 21,055,954 28, 039, 7683 4, 983, 809 

North Carolina 9.344, 237 10,516,563 1, 171, 826 

North Dakota 2. 359, 730 2.942, 395 582, 665 

Ohio 9,660,120 12,045,397 2,385,277 

8, 932, 441 11,138,039 2, 205, 598 

1,945,923 2,419, 913 473, 990 

7, 313, 773 9,018,024 1,704,251 

2,638, 017 3, 289, 396 651, 379 

6, 682, 898 8,041,698 1, 358, 800 

3, 446, 992 4, 296, 706 849,714 

4,915, 534 6, 129, 278 1, 213, 744 

20,904,631 26,066,402 5,161,771 

4, 505, 686 5,618,230 1,112,544 

122, 508 152, 758 30, 250 

24,455,489 29,794, 811 5, 339, 322 

10,549,718 13,154,654 2,604,936 

465, 327 580, 226 114, 899 

1, 669, 789 2, 082, 093 412, 304 

1, 304, 017 1,626, 005 321, 988 

1, 307, 307 1,630, 107 322, 800 

5, 429, 002 5, 465, 710 36, 708 

104, 419 130, 202 25, 783 

223, 610 Mee, 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I hope 
that my amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
stated that I reserved the right to make 
a point of order. I overlooked at the time 
the fact that the germaneness provision 
had been withdrawn this morning and, 
therefore, the point of order will not lie. 

I must say that I am rather puzzled 
by the amendment. I fail to see how it 
has any connection with the Foreign 
Assistance Act except just arbitrarily to 
take it as something upon which to hang 
a case. 

Mr. FANNIN. I feel that this amend- 
ment should be considered at this time, 
since the appropriation expires at mid- 
night tonight, that is the reason for the 
amendment being offered, at this time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from Arizona, what 
funds will be affected? 
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Mr. FANNIN. All the economic assist- 
ance provided in the bill except the Al- 
liance for Progress and the development 
loan funds. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Title I and title VI? 

Mr. FANNIN. That is right. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of chapter 2. That 
is Alliance for Progress and development 
loan funds? 

Mr. FANNIN. Yes. If the administra- 
tion does what it is supposed to do, none 
need be affected. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, would this tie up the 
funds which have been appropriated in 
the past? 

Mr. FANNIN. Only if they have not 
been committed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The uncommitted 
funds in the past. Not new appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. FANNIN. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Following the enact- 
ment of this bill. 

Mr. FANNIN. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
want to see those funds paid in this coun- 
try just as badly as does the Senator 
from Arizona, but I cannot subscribe to 
this method of legislating and bringing 
in things that are totally unrelated. I 
think if one thing goes on, why, any 
number of unrelated projects could go 
onto the bill. It seems to me to be irra- 
tional legislating. I say, in all deference 
to my good friend from Arizona, it is 
hard for me to subscribe to this method 
of legislating. I wish the Senator could 
find some way to get those funds released 
and not have to tie up a program which 
is entirely unrelated. 

Mr. FANNIN. I have great respect for 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
and I agree that if there were another 
way to do it, perhaps that would be in 
order; but we have only 8% hours to go, 
and if it is not done, then the school dis- 
tricts all over this Nation will be suffer- 
ing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Eight and one-half 
hours? 

Mr. FANNIN. Until midnight tonight; 
yes. That is when the appropriation in 
the second supplemental expires. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What expires? 

Mr. FANNIN. On the second supple- 
mental, the time given 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is for the im- 
pacted aid program areas? 

Mr. FANNIN. That is right. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The impacted area 
funds would expire? 

Mr. FANNIN. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I feel the way the chair- 
man does about this matter. I also share 
the concern of the Senator from Arizona. 
But, this is not a good thing to do, inso- 
far as techniques go. It is a very con- 
tagious thing. 

In the other body, the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the District of Columbia has refused to 
allow anything to go in for a rapid tran- 
sit system, which Congress has author- 
ized many times over, until not Congress 
approved the funds for roads but until 
the roads were being constructed. That 
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is wrong, too. It is another example of 
the way in which Congress can, if it 
pursues its power to the last extremity, 
bring this Government to its knees and 
bring all Government activity in the 
United States to a standstill. I think 
it is unwise to proceed in this fashion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey that 
I feel that way myself. I state again to 
my good friend from Arizona that I 
strongly advocate the payment of funds 
for the impacted aid program, as it is a 
program which we have had for many 
years. I suppose at no time has it bene- 
fited more, proportionately, than my own 
hometown. We could not possibly have 
operated our schools there, over the past 
10 or 15 years, it being an impacted area, 
had it not been for Government support. 
All over my State we have benefited 
greatly, and I want to do anything that 
I reasonably can; but I cannot subscribe 
to this kind of legislating. I think it is 
defective legislating. 

Mr. FANNIN. I do not like it either. I 
am doing this on behalf of the Senator 
from California [Mr. MurpHy] and my- 
self, and I feel that this matter is an 
emergency. We all realize now that we 
have only 8% hours in which to take 
some action. I feel that the intent of Con- 
gress has been thwarted by the executive 
branch and, consequently, I do not know 
of any better way to handle the matter. 
Certainly, it should have received prior 
consideration. I do not think that the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
would contend we should give greater 
consideration to economic assistance to 
foreign countries than we give to our 
own schools. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, And I do not think 
we do. We have some wonderful school 
programs, and I feel certain the impacted 
area funds are going to be paid. It is a 
matter of deferment. 

Mr. FANNIN. If the Senator could give 
us that assurance, we would not be wor- 
ried about it tonight. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have no power to 
do that, but let me ask the Senator this 
question. He says we have 8% hours to 
go. Of course, the pending bill will not 
reach the President in 8½ hours. If we 
finish it today, we will have to have a 
conference tomorrow and try to finish 
the conference tomorrow or perhaps 
Friday, and we will be lucky to get it to 
the President’s desk by Friday or Satur- 
day. So I do not see how this could pos- 
sibly be effective. 

Mr. FANNIN. I think it would reflect 
at least the Senate’s view. The second 
supplemental bill specifically provided 
that the funds were to remain available 
until July 31, 1968. So at midnight to- 
night these funds will go by the wayside. 
If we take this action it will certainly 
indicate we are desirous of those funds 
being appropriated and handled as was 
provided originally by the Congress. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Just let me say this, 
and I shall not take more time. While I 
am in the position of wanting just as 
badly as the Senator from Arizona hav- 
ing the impacted area funds made avail- 
able to the school districts, I just cannot 
subscribe to this type of legislation. I be- 
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lieve it is bad. I believe it is bad for the 
Senate and it is bad for the Congress. 

Mr. FANNIN. If we are going to let 
educational funds go by the wayside, 
then it is hard to justify not letting for- 
eign assistance funds go by the wayside 
or be carried over. If one is fair, so is the 
other. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. FANNIN] offered for himself and the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY]. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Gruenine], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mo- 
Cartuy], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Monpae], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typrncs] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrn], and the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pett] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Brewster] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Rhode Island would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senators from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN and Mr. Percy], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxal, 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
TON], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munor], the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. MurpHy], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxa], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
would each vote “yea.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MURPHY] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 36, as follows: 


[No. 257 Leg.] 
YEAS—37 
Allott Ellender Miller 
Baker Ervin Morse 
Bennett Fannin Pearson 
Bible Fong Russell 
Boggs Hartke Spong 
Burdick Hatfield Stennis 
Byrd, Va ill Talmadge 
Cannon Hollings Thurmond 
Church Jordan, N.C. Williams, Del. 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Yarborough 
Curtis Long, La. Young, N. Dak. 
Dominick Magnuson 
Eastland McClellan 
NAYS—36 

Aiken Jackson Muskie 
Anderson Javits Nelson 

Kuchel Pastore 
Brocke Lausche Prouty 

Mansfield Proxmire 
Clark McGee Randolph 
Dodd McGovern Ribicoff 
Harris McIntyre Smith 
Hayden Metcalf Sparkman 
Hickenlooper Monroney Symington 
Holland Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Inouye Moss Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—26 

Bartlett Gruening Mundt 
Brewster Hansen Murphy 
Byrd, W. Va Hart Pell 
Carlson Hruska Percy 
Cooper Kennedy Scott 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Smathers 
Fulbright McCarthy Tower 
Gore Mondale Tydings 
Griffin Morton 


So the Fannin-Murphy amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 922 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 922. I send to the 
desk a modification of that amendment, 
and ask that it be read in lieu of the 
original amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mod- 
ified amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


On page 17, between lines 1 and 2, insert 
the following: 


“CHAPTER I—POLICY 


“Sec, 101. Section 102 of Chapter I of part 
I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to the statement of 
policy, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

It is the sense of Congress that the Pres- 
ident should promptly review and submit to 
Congress a program for establishment of par- 
tial or total trade embargoes with all or any 
of the Communist countries defined in sec- 
tion 620(f) of this Act in order to assist our 
efforts to obtain the release of the crew mem- 
bers of the U.S.S. Pueblo from the North 
Korean Peoples Republic.“ 

Redesignate the succeeding sections of part 
I of the bill accordingly. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator proceeds, I had prom- 
ised the Senator from Wisconsin some- 
time ago that he might have 30 seconds 
to get something into the RECORD. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to 
yield 30 seconds to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 


CHLOROMYCETIN AND APLASTIC 
ANEMIA 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, for the 
past year and a half, the Senate Small 
Business Committee’s Monopoly Sub- 
committee has been conducting a study 
of the pharmaceutical industry. We have 
conducted extensive hearings on the 
pricing structure within this industry. 
The committee has also made some pre- 
liminary exploration of other aspects of 
industry practices which will be exam- 
ined more extensively in subsequent 
hearings. One of these is the promotional 
and advertising practices of the indus- 
try in the sale of drugs. Last year it was 
called to our attention that the very po- 
tent drug Chloromycetin—chloramphen- 
icol—had been extensively promoted 
through advertising as a broad spectrum 
antibiotic and that as a result it was be- 
ing widely and improperly prescribed by 
physicians for nonindicated cases. It 
was, in fact, being used so indiscrimi- 
nately on such a massive scale as to cause 
grave and genuine alarm among all the 
knowledgeable medical authorities on 
this drug. 

The subcommittee, therefore, held 6 
days of hearings on the drug Chloromy- 
cetin—chloramphenicol—in November of 
1967 and February of this year. Among 
the eminent medical men we heard from 
on this subject were Dr. William R. Best, 
chief, Midwest Research Support Cen- 
ter, Veterans’ Administration, Hines, III.; 
Dr. William Dameshek, professor, School 
of Medicine, Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York; Dr. James L. Goddard, Commis- 
sioner, Food and Drug Administration; 
Dr. William C. Hewson, physician and 
lawyer, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Paul Hoe- 
prich, director, clinical microbiology and 
immunology, School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of California; Dr. Mark H. Lep- 
per, vice president, professional and aca- 
demic affairs, St. Luke’s Hospital, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; and Dr. James T. Weston, 
State medical examiner, Utah State Di- 
vision of Health. 

According to a State of California 
study, in one out of every 24,000 users, 
Chloromycetin produces a—nearly al- 
ways—fatal blood disorder—aplastic 
anemia—and it was recently established 
that Leukemiz is yet another side effect 
connected with the use of the drug. 

The 1967 issue of AMA's New Drug 
states: 

Because of the possibility serious and even 
fatal blood dyscrasias (aplastic anemia, hy- 
poplastic anemia, thrombocytopenia, granu- 
locytopenia) may occur after both short- 
term and prolonged therapy with chloram- 
phenicol (Chloromycetin) the drug should 
be used only for serious infections caused by 
organisms that are susceptible to its anti- 
bacterial effects. Chloramphenicol should 
not be used when other less potentially dan- 
gerous agents will be effective; or in the 
treatment of trivial infections such as colds, 
influenza, or infections of the throat; or as 
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a prophylactic agent to prevent bacterial in- 
Tections of the respiratory tract. 


Further, Goodman and Gilman’s 
Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics 
warns: 

The drug should not be used on an out- 
patient basis unless the physician and pa- 
tient arrange and adhere to a definite follow- 
up schedule with visits at least every other 

y. 


The overwhelming evidence, as pre- 
sented in the testimony we heard, is that 
the use of Chloromycetin should be con- 
fined to typhoid fever and a very limited 
number of serious diseases which fail to 
respond to other treatment. Yet, these 
distinguished medical witnesses stated 
that the drug is being widely mispre- 
scribed for miscellaneous minor ail- 
ments. Dr. William Dameshek, the noted 
hematologist stated: 

Unfortunately, in most of the cases of se- 
vere aplastic anemia that I have seen, Chlor- 
omycetin had been given for such infections 
as acne, upper respiratory disorders, mild 
urinary infections, and in fact, indiscrimin- 
ately . . . The drug should not have been 
used. It is as simple as all that because the 
indications for which the physician pre- 
scribed the drug were acne, upper respira- 
tory infections and the like, in which he 
could either have used no drug or have used 
a drug that does not cause such severe re- 
actions. 


Mr. President, our eminent witnesses 
testified that at the very maximum, no 
more than 10 percent of the people get- 
ting the drug last year should have had 
it at all. 

FDA Commissioner Goddard stated: 

But 4 million people are getting Chloro- 
mycetin who should not be getting it...I 
am at my wit's end as to what can be done. 


Dr. Weston, Utah State medical exam- 
iner, said: 

There has never been any question in my 
mind but that it has been used indiscrimi- 
nately .. . I think it is probably indicated 
in less than one percent of the people that 
receive it. 


Dr. Lepper of St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Chicago testified: 


If I were doing the ordering . . I would 
use it in less than 10,000 people a year. 


As a result of our hearings, the Food 
and Drug Administration directed that 
Parke, Davis revise and strengthen the 
warnings on the labels of every package 
insert of the drug. And, on May 9, FDA 
sent to every practicing physician in 
the country a “Dear Doctor” letter 
clearly emphasizing and defining the ex- 
tremely limited conditions for which this 
drug might be prescribed and the extent 
of the dangers involved in its use. 

We now have statistics which show a 
truly remarkable drop in the use of this 
drug. 

All antibiotics must be certified by the 
FDA before they are put on the market, 
The amounts used are not immediately 
reflected by the amounts certified. There 
is a lag between the certification and use. 

According to the FDA, the amount of 
chloramphenicol capsule grams certi- 
fied for the first 6 months of 1967 was 
23.1 million. For the same period in 1968, 
this had fallen to 4.9 million grams—this 
constitutes a decrease of over 18 million 
grams or 78.6 percent. For injectibles, 
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which are used primarily in hospitals, 
the amount certified for the first 6 
months of 1967 was 4.2 million, for the 
same period in 1968, it had dropped to 
2.1 million—a decrease of 2.2 million or 
52.7 percent. 

On a month-by-month basis the ex- 
amples are even more striking, as shown 
by the chart I have here: 


Chloramphenicol 
CAPSULE GRAMS 
1967 1968 
And 4, 566,323 1,045,900 
February --- 4,954,775 2, 855, 325 
March - 5,109, 650 256, 900 
April - 8,938, 725 513, 475 
May 2, 120, 100 259, 950 
ann Us SEL. 2, 371, 955 0 
INJECTIBLES (HOSPITAL) 
RT. 796, 456 385, 635 
C a n e E 651, 646 602, 619 
MASON Ee ae cam nena 562, 052 525, 680 
DD ee a Ep 894, 380 191, 116 
1 620, 122 341, 655 
DUNG Ae ane 748, 484 0 


For example, in January of 1967 FDA 
certified 4,566,323 capsule grams, but in 
January of this year that had dropped 
to 1,045,900. In May of 1967, 2,120,100 
capsule grams were certified, but in May 
of this year this had declined to only 
259,950. And, while in June of 1967, 
2,371,955 capsule grams were certified, 
this had dropped dramatically to zero 
for June of this year. 

I was interested to read in the July 22, 
1968, FDC reports that Dr. Austin 
Smith, president of Parke, Davis, in not- 
ing the drop in sales of Chloromycetin, 
attributed the decline to the adverse 
impact of the Nelson hearings and the 
recent ‘Dear Doctor’ letter aimed at re- 
stricting the use of the potent antibiotic.” 
I was, however, appalled to find that Dr. 
Smith believes “there would probably be 
a recovery after a reasonable period of 
time; that this has been the pattern 
when the drug has come under heavy 
criticism.” 

Mr. President, this is an incredible 
statement. Obviously, Dr. Smith assumes 
that, through its advertising and promo- 
tional activities and the work of their 
detail men, the Parke, Davis Co. will go 
back to pushing the drug again and that, 
with time, the medical profession and 
the general public will cease to be con- 
cerned about the widespread and indis- 
criminate use of the drug for miscella- 
neous minor ailments. It seems very clear 
to me that, if Chloromycetin is limited 
to the very, very few conditions for which 
it might be indicated, then the certifica- 
tion of the drug by FDA—and the sales 
by Parke, Davis—will decline much fur- 
ther, hopefully to the point where the 
actual amount certified for use by FDA 
accurately reflects the number of cases 
for which its use is properly warranted. 

It is tremendously important that the 
FDA makes certain we do not go back 
to exposing millions of people to this drug 
for totally unnecessary reasons. It is in- 
cumbent upon the medical profession to 
insure that physicians are sufficiently 
well informed that they will not indis- 
criminately prescribe the drug for minor 
ailments. 

Dr. William Hewson, testifying on this 
point, said: 
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The marked overuse and misuse of the 
antibiotic drug, chloramphenicol] (Chloromy- 
cetin), is now too well documented to be 
gainsaid . . . The reasons behind this over- 
use and misuse pose a complex problem. I 
believe the blame falls on both the physi- 
cians, and . . . Parke, Davis. 


Dr. Paul Hoeprich of the University of 
California Medical School testified: 

I think something should be done... 
The sales for this drug certainly far exceed 
the indications for its use. 


In fact, Dr. Lepper was asked for his 
opinion on what could be done to assure 
that this drug wouldn’t continue to be 
overprescribed, and he said: 

The situation is so serious. . I made 
recommendation to restrict it to hospitals. 


The subcommittee heard testimony 
from people who had lost a loved-one as 
a result of Chloromycetin being pre- 
scribed for minor ailments. Our files are 
replete with heartrending letters. Aplas- 
tic anemia, and leukemia, bring on ago- 
nizing suffering and one of the most 
excruciatingly painful deaths known to 
man. Let me share with you a few ex- 
cerpts from cases which were brought to 
our attention. 

A young lady of 18 was given the drug 
for a sore throat. For 6 months she was 
in and out of hospitals and the mother 
wrote: 

This horrible nightmare continued until 
the Ist of December, when she died An 
incision was made on top of her foot through 
which she was given all food, transfusions, 
medications, etc. She had lost her voice, all 
control of her bodily functions, bleeding 
from her bowels, and pure blood coming 
from her kidneys, and in such hideous pain 
she was kept sedated. She prayed that God 
wouldn't let her wake up to anymore of the 
terrible pain. 


A baby only 1½ years old was given 
the drug for a minor cold. This mother 
wrote: 

For three months my son received blood 
transfusions and spinal taps, nothing could 
be done for him. I wish Parke, Davis could 
have seen my son's lips bleed for weeks and 
his whole body covered with black and blue 
marks, then see his little eyes swollen shut 
from crying because he hated the trans- 
fusions that kept him alive and then the 
next day lose a whole pint of blood through 
his kidneys and have to go through it again. 


A man who lost his wife as a result of 
Chloromycetin being prescribed for 
bronchitis wrote: 

She developed aplastic anemia and died 
March 18, 1968, leaving four children and 
myself. She was in the hospital one month 
to the day ...She was administered 15 
pints of whole blood and 6 transfusions of 
platelets...” 


We have a file full of letters such as 
these from all over the United States. 

It is simply incomprehensible to me 
that we continued to tolerate this situa- 
tion as long as we did. Here we have a 
case where it took the intervention of 
a congressional committee to reveal the 
true facts about a matter which should 
rightly have been handled by the medical 
profession, the pharmaceutical industry 
and the FDA. 

A great American industry, knowingly 
or negligently, continued year after year 
to overpromote and overadvertise a drug 
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for conditions for which it should never 
have been given—under any circum- 
stances. A great medical profession, 
which ought to be policing itself, failed 
to see to it that its members were well 
enough informed to prevent the misuse 
and overuse of this dangerous drug. A 
Federal agency, fully aware that certifi- 
cation of this drug grossly exceeded the 
amount needed if it were being confined 
to the few conditions for which it might 
be indicated, was reluctant to take the 
initiative in remedying the situation. 

This whole episode is a special and 
telling indictment of the American Medi- 
cal Association and its leadership, who 
failed to adequately inform the profes- 
sion of the alarming misuse of this drug 
while at the same time accepting for the 
AMA Journal misleading advertising 
from the company promoting the drug. 

Mr. President, we can be encouraged 
by the dramatic drop in the certification 
and use of this drug. Further, I want 
to commend the FDA on the prompt and 
effective action it took as a result of our 
hearings. And I think it goes without 
saying that as a result of the combined 
efforts of the subcommittee and the 
FDA, the medical profession is beginning 
to confine the use of this drug to the 
limited diseases for which it is indicated. 

As a direct consequence of our hear- 
ings, thousands of people have been saved 
untold agony and there is no way of 
knowing how many lives have been 
spared, Education regarding the use of 
this drug must continue until it is con- 
fined solely to the few conditions. for 
which it might be indicated. The use of 
the drug for improper purposes must 
come to an end. We have gone a long 
way toward correcting this intolerable 
situation, but we still have far to go. 

Personally, I feel that if the work of 
our subcommittee had resulted in noth- 
ing more than bringing to the attention 
of physicians and the public the wide- 
spread misuse of this drug, we would 
have performed a very real public service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the FDA 
“Dear Doctor” letter, Parke, Davis’ new 
box warnings package label insert, and 
copies of the letters from which I quoted 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the items re- 
quested were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION AND WELFARE, FOOD AND 
DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C., May 7, 1968. 

Dear Doctor: Serious and often fatal blood 
dyscrasias are known to occur following the 
administration of chloramphenicol. Prom- 
inent warning to this effect has been part 
of the approved labeling for this drug since 
1952, and this information has been dissem- 
inated in the medical and lay press, includ- 
ing editorials in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

Because the amount of chloramphenicol 
distributed exceeds that to be expected if the 
drug were prescribed only for its valid in- 
dications, the Food and Drug Administration 
believes that chloramphenicol is often pre- 
scribed for conditions for which it is not 
indicated, including trivial conditions such 
as acne, the common cold, and simple in- 
fections. Fatal reactions have been asso- 
ciated with use in these conditions. 

To enlist your aid in ending the over-pre- 
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scribing of this drug, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration asks that you carefully study 
the following “warning” the substance of 
which has been and will continue to be part 
of the recently revised labeling of this drug: 


“WARNING 


“Serious and fatal blood dyscrasias (aplastic 
anemia, hypoplastic anemia, thrombocyto- 
penia, and granulocytopenia) are known to 
occur after the administration of chloram- 
phenicol. In addition, there have been re- 
ports of aplastic anemia attributed to chlor- 
ampenicol which later terminated in leu- 
kemia. Blood dyscrasias have occurred after 
both short term and prolonged therapy with 
this drug. Chloramphenicol must not be used 
when less potentially dangerous agents will 
be effective, as described in the ‘Indications’ 
section. It must not be used in the treatment 
of trivial infections or where it is not indi- 
cated, as in colds, influenza, infections of the 
throat; or as a prophylactic agent to prevent 
bacterial infections. 

“Precautions; It is essential that adequate 
blood studies be made during treatment with 
the drug. While blood studies may detect 
early peripheral blood changes, such as leu- 
kKopenia, reticulocytopenia, or granulocyto- 
penia, before they become irreversible, such 
studies cannot be relied on to detect bone 
marrow depression prior to development of 
aplastic anemia. To facilitate appropriate 
studies and observation during therapy, it is 
desirable that patients be hospitalized.” 

To clarify further the status of this drug 
in the therapy of infectious disease, the in- 
dications for use have been stated in the re- 
cently revised labeling as follows: 

“Indications: In accord with the concepts 
in the warning box“ and this indications 
section, chloramphenicol must be used only 
in those serious infections for which less 
potentially dangerous drugs are ineffective 
or contraindicated. However chloramphenicol 
may be chosen to initiate antibiotic therapy 
on the clinical impression that one of the 
conditions below is believed to be present; in 
vitro sensitivity tests should be performed 
concurrently so that the drug may be dis- 
continued as soon as possible if less poten- 
tially dangerous agents are indicated by such 
tests. The decision to continue use of chlor- 
amphenicol rather than another antibiotic 
when both are suggested by in vitro studies 
to be effective against a specific pathogen 
should be based upon severity of the infec- 
tion, susceptibility of the pathogen to the 
various antimicrobial drugs, efficacy of the 
various drugs in the infection, and the im- 
portant additional concepts contained in the 
“warning box“ above: 

“1. Acute infections caused by susceptible 
strains of Salmonella Typhi 

Chloramphenicol is a drug of choice It is 
not recommended for the routine treatment 
of the typhoid ‘carrier state’. 

“2. Serious infections caused by suscepti- 
ble strains in accordance with the concepts 
expressed above: 

“a, Salmonella species 

“b: HF. influenzae, specifically meningeal 
infections 

“c. Rickettsia 

„d. Lymphogranuloma-psittacosis group 

“e, Various gram-negative bacteria causing 
bacteremia, meningitis, or other serious 
gram-negative infections 

“f. Other susceptible organisms which 
have been demonstrated to be resistant to 
all other appropriate anti-microbial agents. 

“3. Cystic fibrosis regimens.” 

The revised labeling suggests that patients 
being treated with chloramphenicol be hos- 
pitalized where indicated to facilitate ob- 
servation during therapy. It also includes 


1“In the treatment of typhoid fever some 
authorities recommend that chloram- 


phenicol be administered at therapeutic 
levels for 8-10 days after the patient has be- 
come afebrile to lessen the possibility of re- 
lapse.” 
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cautionary information regarding use in 
pregnancy and lactation, and the listing of 
leukemia as an additional adverse reaction. 
An estimate of the incidence of fatal aplastic 
anemia is included based on a report to the 
California State Assembly and Senate by the 
California Medical Association and State De- 
partment of Public Health, January 1, 1967: 

The revision of the labeling of chloram- 
phenicol was approved by a special committee 
of experts in hematology, infectious diseases 
and other medical fields convened by the 
Food and Drug Administration on Febru- 
ary 26, 1968. A copy of the revised labeling is 
enclosed for your attention. 

To assist us in further evaluation of this 
problem, the Food and Drug Administration 
requests that you report to us any adverse 
reactions associated with the use of chloram- 
phenicol. A facsimile of our Drug Experience 
Report (FD 1639) is reproduced on the re- 
verse side for your information. If you wish a 
supply, please write to the Food and Drug 
Administration, Bureau of Medicine, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20204. 

Sincerely yours, 
James L. Gopparp, M.D., 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


DRUG EXPERIENCE REPORT 

(Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 

fare, Food and Drug Administration, Wash- 

ington, D.C.) 

[In confidence] 

Date sent to FDA: (Mo., day, yr.) 
Initial report. Follow up report. 
Patient initials and identification num- 


Si poi 


| Accession No. (for FDA use only). 
SECTION I. BASIC REACTION DATA 


4. Sex: Male, female. 

5. Height, weight. 

6. Date of birth: Month, day, year. 

7. Origin: Caucasian, Negro, Oriental, 
American Indian, other. 

8, Date of reaction onset: Month, day, 
year. 

9. Source of report (Mfg. Hospital, etc.) 
(Name of reporting physician is optional). 

10. Address of source (Give Street, City, 
State and Zip Code.) 

11. Describe suspected adverse reaction (s) 
and any possible association with the drug(s) 
involved. 

12, Outcome of reaction to date: Alive with 
sequelae. Recovered. Still under treatment. 
Died (give date and cause). 

13. List all therapy in order of suspicion 
(manufacturer: List NDA or IND No.): Name 
of drugs, trade (general); manufacturers, 
control No.; dosage form (tab., cap., etc.); 
total daily dose; route (po., im., I., etc.); 
duration of therapy; dates of administration. 

14. Disorder or reason for use of drug. 

SECTION TI. IMPORTANT MODIFYING DATA 

15. Substantating laboratory studies (clin- 
ical laboratory, autopsy, X-ray, etc.) : 

Clinical lab: Done, attached, not done. 

Biopsy/autopsy: Done, attached, not done. 

16. Listed potentially noxious or environ- 
mental factors (including household prod- 
ucts, industrial and agricultural chemicals). 

17. Existing of prior disorders and past drug 
reaction or allergic history: Previous expo- 
sure to suspected drug or related compound: 
Yes; no. 

18. (a) If female: Bravity, parity. 
If pregnant: weeks of gestation. 

19. May the source of this report be re- 
leased to the Armed Forces Institute of Path- 
ology: Yes; no. 

FOR FDA USE ONLY 

20. Reaction factors (check all applicable 
boxes): Decomposition of drug, interaction 
of two or more drugs, drug not used accord- 
ing to labeling, drug outdated, drug misused 
by patient, overdosage, drug mislabeled, con- 
tamination of drug, other drug misuse (spe- 
cify). 

For mfg. use only. 


(b) 
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[From the Food and Drug Administration/ 
US. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C., April 1968] 


PACKAGE INSERT FOR CHLORAMPHENICOL 
WARNING 


Serious and fatal blood dyscrasias (aplas- 
tic anemia, hypoplastic anemia, throm- 
bocytopenia, and granulocytopenia) are 
known to occur after the administration of 
chloramphenicol. In addition, there have 
been reports of aplastic anemia attributed 
to chloramphenicol which later terminated 
in leukemia. Blood dyscrasias have occurred 
after both short term and prolonged therapy 
with this drug. Chloramphenicol must not 
be used when less potentially dangerous 
agents will be effective, as described in the 
“Indications” section. It must not be used 
in the treatment of trivial infections or 
where it is not indicated, as in colds, in- 
fluenza, infections of the throat; or as a pro- 
phylactic agent to prevent bacterial infec- 
tions. 

Precautions: It is essential that adequate 
blood studies be made during treatment 
with the drug. While blood studies may 
detect early peripheral blood changes, such 
as leukopenia, reticulocytopenia, or granu- 
locytopenia, before they become irreversible, 
such studies cannot be relied on to detect 
bone marrow depression prior to develop- 
ment of aplastic anemia. To facilitate appro- 
priate studies and observation during 
therapy, it is desirable that patients be hos- 
pitalized, 

Descriptions: Chloramphenicol is an anti- 
biotic that is clinically useful for, and should 
be reserved for, serious infections caused by 
organisms susceptible to its antimicrobial 
effects when less potentially hazardous thera- 
peutic agents are ineffective or contra- 
indicated. Sensitivity testing is essential to 
determine its indicated use, but may be per- 
formed concurrently with therapy initiated 
on clinical impression that one of the indi- 
cated conditions exists (see “Indications” 
section). 

Actions and Pharmacology: In vitro chlor- 
amphenicol exerts mainly a bacteriostatic 
effect on a wide range of gram-negative and 
gram-positive bacteria and is active in vitro 
against rickettsias, the lymphogranuloma- 
psittacosis group and Vibrio cholerae. It is 
particularly active against Salmonella typhi 
and Hemophilus influenzae. The mode of 
action is through interference or inhibition 
of protein synthesis in intact cells and in 
cell-free systems. 

Chloramphenicol administered orally is 
absorbed rapidly from the intestinal tract. 
In controlled studies in adult volunteers 
using the recommended dosage of 50 mg. / 
kg./day, a dosage of 1 gm. every 6 hours for 
8 doses was given. Using the microbiological 
assay method, the average peak serum level 
was 11.2 meg. / ml. one hour after the first 
dose. A cumulative effect gave a peak rise to 
18.4 mcg./ml. after the fifth dose of 1 gm. 
Mean serum levels ranged from 8-14 mcg./ 
ml. over the 48-hour period. Total urinary 
excretion of chloramphenicol in these studies 
ranged from a low of 68 percent to a high of 
99 percent over a three-day period. From 8 
to 12 percent of the antibiotic excreted is 
in the form of free chloramphenicol; the 
remainder consists of microbiologically in- 
active metabolites, principally the conjugate 
with glucuronic acid. Since the glucuronide 
is excreted rapidly, most chloramphenicol 
detected in the blood is in the microbiologi- 
cally active free form. Despite the small pro- 
portion of unchanged drug excreted in the 
urine, the concentration of free chloramphen- 
icol is relatively high, amounting to several 
hundred mcg./ml. in patients receiving di- 
vided doses of 50 mg./Kg./day. Small 
amounts of active drug are found in bile 
and feces. Chloramphenicol diffuses rapidly, 
but its distribution is not uniform. Highest 
concentrations are found in liver and kidney, 
and lowest concentrations are found in brain 
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and cerebrospinal fluid. Chloramphenicol en- 
ters cerebrospinal fluid even in the absence 
of meningeal inflammation, appearing in 
concentrations about half of those found in 
the blood. Measurable levels are also de- 
tected in pleural and in ascitic fluids, saliva, 
milk and in the aqueous and vitreous 
humors. Transport across the placental bar- 
tion in cord blood of newborn infants than 
rier occurs with somewhat lower concentra- 
in maternal blood. 

Indications: In accord with the concepts 
in the “warning box” and this indications 
section, chloramphenicol must be used only 
in those serious infections for which less 
potentially dangerous drugs are ineffective 
or contraindicated. However chlorampheni- 
col may be chosen to initiate antibiotic 
therapy on the clinical impression that one 
of the conditions below is believed to be 
present: In vitro sensitivity tests should) be 
performed concurrently so that the drug 
may be discontinued as soon as possible if 
less potentially dangerous agents are indi- 
cated by such tests. The decision to continue 
use of chloramphenicol rather than another 
antibiotic when both are suggested by in 
vitro studies to be effective against a specific 
pathogen should be based upon severity of 
the infection, susceptibility of the pathogen 
to the various antimicrobial drugs, efficacy 
of the various drugs in the infection, and 
the important additional concepts contained 
in the “warning box” above: 

1. Acute infections caused by susceptible 
strains of Salmonella Typhi 

Chloramphenicol is a drug of choice.* It is 
not recommended for the routine treatment 
of the typhoid “carrier state“. 

2. Serious infections caused by susceptible 
strains in accordance with the concepts ex- 
pressed above: 

a. Salmonella species 

b. H. influenzae, specifically meningeal in- 
fections 

o. Rickettsia 

d. Lymphogranuloma-psittacosis group 

e. Various gram-negative bacteria causing 
bacteremia, meningitis, or other serious 
gram-negative infections 

T. Other susceptible organisms which have 
been demonstrated to be resistant to all other 
appropriate anti-microbial agents, 

3. Cystic fibrosis regimens 

Contraindications: Chloramphenicol is 
contraindicated in individuals with a history 
or previous hypersensitivity and/or toxic re- 
action to it. It must not be used in the treat- 
ment of trivial infections, or where it is not 
indicated, as in colds, influenza, infections of 
the throat; or as a prophylactic agent to pre- 
vent bacterial infections. 

Precautions: 

1. Baseline blood studies should be fol- 
lowed by periodic blood studies approximately 
every two days during therapy. The drug 
should be discontinued upon appearance of 
reticulocytopenia, leukopenia, thrombocyto- 
penia, anemia, or any other blood study find- 
ings attributable to chloramphenicol. How- 
ever, it should be noted that such studies do 
not exclude the possible later appearance of 
the irreversible type of bone marrow depres- 
sion. 

2. Repeated courses of the drug should be 
avoided if at all possible. Treatment should 
not be continued longer than required to pro- 
duce a cure with little or no risk of relapse 
of the disease. 

3. Concurrent therapy with other drugs 
that may cause bone marrow depression 
should be avoided. 

4. Excessive blood levels may result from 
administration of the recommended dose to 
patients with impaired liver or kidney func- 


*In the treatment of typhoid fever some 
authorities recommend that chloramphenicol 
be administered at therapeutic levels for 8-10 
days after the patient has become afebrile to 
lessen the possibility of relapse. 
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tion, including that due to immature meta- 
bolic processes in the infant. The dosage 
should be adjusted accordingly or, preferably, 
the blood concentration should be deter- 
mined at appropriate intervals. 

5. There are no studies to establish the 
Safety of this drug in pregnancy. 

6. Since chloramphenicol readily crosses 
the placental barrier, caution in use of the 
drug is particularly important during preg- 
nancy at term or during labor because of 
potential toxic effects on the fetus (gray 
syndrome). 

7. Precaution should be used in therapy of 
premature and full-term infants to avoid 
“gray syndrome” toxicity. (See “Adverse Re- 
actions,”) Serum drug levels should be care- 
fully followed during therapy of the newborn 
infant. 

8. Precaution should be used in therapy 
during lactation because of the possibility 
of toxic effects on the nursing infant. 

9. The use of this antibiotic, as with other 
antibiotics, may result in an overgrowth of 
nonsusceptible organisms, including fungi, 
If infections caused by nonsusceptible orga- 
nisms appear during therapy, appropriate 
measures should be taken. 

Adverse reactions: 

1. Blood Dyscrasias: 

The most serious adverse effect of chlor- 
amphenicol is bone marrow depression. Seri- 
ous and fatal blood dyscrasias (aplastic 
anemia, hypoplastic anemia, thrombocyto- 
penia, and granulocytopenia) are known to 
occur after the administration of chloram- 
phenicol. 

An irreversible type of marrow depression 
leading to aplastic anemia with a high rate 
of mortality is characterized by the appear- 
ance weeks or months after therapy of bone 
marrow aplasia or hypoplasia. Peripherally, 
pancytopenia is most often observed, but 
in a small number of cases only one or 
two of the three major cell types (erythro- 
cytes, leukocytes, platelets) may be depressed. 
A reversible type of bone marrow depression, 
which is dose related, may occur. This type 
of marrow depression is characterized by 
vacuolization of the erythroid cells, reduc- 
tion of reticulocytes and leukopenia, and re- 
sponds promptly to the withdrawal of chlor- 
amphenicol. 

An exact determination of the risk of seri- 
ous and fatal blood dyscrasias is not possible 
because of lack of accurate information re- 
garding 1) the size of the population at 
risk, 2) the total number of drug-associated 
dyscrasias, and 3) the total number of non- 
drug associated d as. 

In a report to the California State Assembly 
by the California Medical Association and the 
State Department of Public Health in Janu- 
ary 1967, the risk of fatal aplastic anemia 
was estimated at 1:24,200 to 1:40,500 based 
on two dosage levels. 

There are reports of aplastic anemia ter- 
minating in leukemia attributed to chlor- 
amphenicol. 

Paraxysmal nocturnal hemoglobinuria has 
also been reported. 

2. Gastrointestinal Reactions: 

Nausea, yvomitting, glossitis and stomatitis, 
diarrhea and enterocolitis may occur in low 
incidence. 

3. Neurotoxic Reactions: 

Headache, mild depression, mental confu- 
sion, and delirium haye been described in pa- 
tients receiving chloramphenicol. Optic and 
peripheral neuritis have been reported, usu- 
ally following long-term therapy. If this oc- 
curs, the drug should be promptly with- 
drawn, 

4. Hypersensitivity Reactions: 

Fever, macular and vesicular rashes, angio- 
edema, urticaria, and anaphylaxis may oc- 
cur, Herxheimer reactions have occurred dur- 
ing therapy for typhoid fever. 

5. Gray Syndrome“: 

Toxic reactions including fatalities have 
occurred in the premature and newborn; 
the signs and symptoms associated with 
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these reactions have been referred to as the 

“gray syndrome”. One case of “gray syn- 

drome” has been reported in an infant born 

to a mother having received chloramphenicol 
during labor. One case has been reported in 

a 8-month infant. The following summarizes 

the clinical and laboratory studies that have 

been made on these patients: 

(1) In most cases therapy with chlor- 
amphenicol had been instituted within the 
first 48 hours of life. 

(2) Symptoms first appeared after 3 to 4 
days of continued treatment with high doses 
of chloramphenicol. 

(3) The symptoms appeared in the follow- 
ing order: 

(a) abdominal distension with or without 
emesis; 

(b) progressive pallid cyanosis; 

(c) vasomotor collapse, frequently accom- 
panied by irregular respiration; 

(d) death within a few hours of onset of 
these symptoms. 

(4) The progression of symptoms from on- 
set to exitus was accelerated with higher dose 
schedules. 

(5) Preliminary blood serum level studies 
revealed unusually high concentrations of 
chloramphenicol (over 90 mcg./ml, after re- 
peated doses). 

(6) Termination of therapy upon early 
evidence of the associated symptomatology 
frequently reversed the process with com- 
plete recovery. 

DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION—DOSAGE RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR ORAL CHLORAMPHENICOL 
PREPARATIONS 
The majority of micro-organisms suscepti- 

ble to chloramphenicol will respond to a 
concentration between 5 and 20 mcg./ml. The 
desired concentration of active drug in blood 
should fall within this range over most of the 
treatment period. Dosage of 50 mg./kg./day 
divided into 4 doses at intervals of 6 hours 
will usually achieve and sustain levels of this 
magnitude. 

Except in certain circumstances (e.g., pre- 
mature and newborn infants and individuals 
with impairment of hepatic or renal func- 
tion) lower doses may not achieve these con- 
centrations. Chloramphenicol, like other po- 
tent drugs, should be prescribed at recom- 
mended doses known to have therapeutic 
activity. Close observation of the patient 
should be maintained and in the event of 
any adverse reactions, dosage should be re- 
duced or the drug discontinued, if other fac- 
tors in the clinical situation permit. 

Adults—Adults should receive 50 mg./kg./ 
day (approximately one 250 mg. capsule per 
each 10 lbs. body weight) in divided doses at 
6-hour intervals. In exceptional cases pa- 
tients with infections due to moderately re- 
sistant organisms may require increased 
dosage up to 100 mg./kg./day to achieve blood 
levels inhibiting the pathogen, but these 
high doses should be decreased as soon as 
possible, Adults with impairment of hepatic 
or renal function or both may have reduced 
ability to metabolize and excrete the drug. 
In instances of impaired metabolic processes, 
dosages should be adjusted accordingly. (See 
discussion under “Newborn Infants.“) Pre- 
cise control of concentration of the drug in 
the blood should be carefully followed in pa- 
tients with impaired metabolic processes by 
the available microtechniques (information 
available on request). 

Children—Dosage of 50 mg./kg./day di- 
vided into 4 doses at 6-hour intervals yields 
blood levels in the range effective against 
most susceptible organisms. Severe infections 
(e.g., bacteremia or meningitis), especially 
when adequate cerebrospinal fluid concentra- 
tions are desired, may require dosage up to 
100 mg./kg./day; however, it is recommended 
that dosage be reduced to 50 mg./kg./day as 
soon as possible. Children with impaired liver 
or kidney function may retain excessive 
amounts of the drug. 

Newborn Infants—(See section titled “Gray 
Syndrome“ under “Adverse Reactions.“ A 
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total of 25 mg./kg./day in 4 equal doses at 
6-hour intervals usually produces and main- 
tains concentrations in blood and tissues ade- 
quate to control most infections for which 
the drug is indicated. Increased dosage in 
these individuals, demanded by severe infec- 
tions, should be given only to maintain the 
blood concentration within a therapeutically 
effective range. After the first two weeks of 
life, full-term infants ordinarily may receive 
up to a total of 50 mg./Kg./day equally di- 
vided into 4 doses at 6-hour intervals. These 
dosage recommendations are extremely im- 
portant because blood concentration in all 
premature infants and full-term infants un- 
der two weeks of age differs from that of 
other infants. This difference is due to varia- 
tions in the maturity of the metabolic func- 
tions of the liver and the kidneys. 

When these functions are immature, (or 
seriously impaired in adults), high concen- 
trations of the drug are found which tend to 
increase with succeeding doses, 

Infants and Children with Immature 
Metabolic Processes—In young infants and 
other children in whom immature metabolic 
functions are suspected, a dose of 25 mg./kg./ 
day will usually produce therapeutic concen- 
tration of the drug in the blood. In this group 
particularly, the concentration of the drug in 
the blood should be carefully followed by 
microtechniques. (Information available on 
request.) 

APRIL 5, 1968. 
Hon, GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C 

My Dear SENATOR NELSON: I should have 
written this letter much earlier, but haven't 
been physically or mentally able to do so. 

On June 27, 1967, just six monts after I 
had suffered a severe coronary, our daughter, 
then 18, was hospitalized with aplastic ane- 
mia. During this time I was hospitalized 
again with another near coronary, due to 
stress and over-physical exertion. 

She had just finished her freshman year 
at Shawnee, a piano and voice major. While 
she was home on Christmas vaction, our doc- 
tor here gave her a prescription of Chloro- 
mycetin for a sore throat on 3 Jan., which 
she took back to school, and 13th Jan. had 
this prescription refilled at Shawnee. I don’t 
know whether the druggist there checked 
with our doctor before refilling it. (The last 
of May 1966, she was quite ill at home with 
strep throat for a week, the doctor calling 
each day and giving Chloromycetin shots, 
also the summier before that, she was hos- 
pitalized with the same malady and given 
the same treatment.) 

Shortly after finishing the 13th Jan. pre- 
scription, she became listless, constantly 
sleepy, and had severe headaches for the 
rest of the last semester. These things I at- 
tributed to the strenuous college activity— 
she was a member of the Bisonettes (girl’s 
glee club), member of Shawnee Choral So- 
ciety, private piano and voice, plus all her 
required subjects. 

When she came home the Ist of June, she 
was in the same condition. One morning she 
got up with her mouth full of blood clots. 
I rusher her to our doctor who ran a com- 
plete blood count, which were all so low 
that they didn’t understand how she was 
even still on her feet, Our doctor said she 
Was quite sure it was aplastic anemia, and 
sent her at once to Tulsa to a well-known 
hematologist. She was immediately hos- 
pitalized, bone morrow tests (bone marrow 
Was completely inactive) and he at once 
confirmed the diagnosis, saying it was caused 
from Chloromycetin. 

She was so afraid she had lukemia and we 
were all relieved, not having ever heard of 
aplastic anemia nor of the deadly effects of 
Chloromycetin. Transfusions were begun, 
and she was put on 80 mil. of Prednisone 
per day. She was up and able to come home 
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after 11 days. From that time on she was 
either in the hospital here or on an out- 
patient basis, with either or both whole blood 
and platelet transfusions every few days. 
She was also changed from Prednisone to 
Decadron. She also suffered every known 
side effect in the worst way from the 
steroids—swelling, acne, severe stomach 
ulcer, and diabetes for which she injected 
herself with insulin every morning when 
at home. 

This horrible nightmare continued until 
the Ist of Dec., when she died! She was only 
in the hospital this last time one week, dur- 
ing which time an incision was made on top 
of her foot through which was given all 
food, transfusions, medications, etc. 

She had lost her voice, all control of her 
bodily functions, bleeding from her bowels 
and pure blood coming from her kidneys, 
and in such hideous pain she was kept 
sedated. She prayed that God wouldn't let 
her wake up to anymore of the terrible pain. 

We had to sit and watch her slowly die, 
not knowing us, when finally a massive brain 
hemorrhage took her. She was almost un- 
recognizable. Her whole body was a complete 
mass of bruises, looked as if she had been 
beaten to a pulp, and as if the blood were 
just ready to burst from her body. Three 
different times she lost 144 pts of blood, twice 
from her nose, and once from an infected 
finger. 

I was never told until afterwards that the 
disease is fatal (it was decided this was best 
because of my heart condition), but for the 
last 2 months of her life her dad had to live 
with this knowledge. I never let myself be- 
lieve that I would lose her and I still haven't 
accepted the fact that she is gone. I have 
gone through a lot in my 48 years, but never 
anything like this unending misery and grief. 
She was one of the most beautiful of girls 
(everyone who saw her or knew her com- 
mented on this) and she was so sweet and 
precious and a wonderful christian who ac- 
cepted death and was not afraid. She was 
our only daughter, the brightest, most won- 
derful thing in my life—we were always so 
close and had such a wonderful relationship. 
I sometimes wonder if I can keep on living 
with this emptiness. 

We have only one other child, a son who is 
12, and this was such a traumatic experience 
for him (his first experience with death and 
it had to be “his Sister”) that we've had to 
take him to a doctor, he still isn’t the same. 

I still can’t bring myself to blame our 
doctor, she loved her so much, and all during 
her illness was with her or on call, day and 
night. 

As soon as I can find out how to go about 
it, having never been involved in any kind 
of law suit, we are going to bring suit against 
Parke-Davis. Our medical bills have been 
tremendous (still owe about $1,000.00) that 
we'll have to borrow money to instigate the 
suit, but I’m going to do everything in my 
power to see that Parke-Davis pays—at least 
for the financial hardships this has inflicted. 
All the money in the world could not possi- 
bly even so much as lessen our grief or loss. 
BUT, the money is minor (we'll manage 
somehow) and if we can in any way be in- 
strumental in preventing this hideous thing 
happening to even one family, it will give 
me some relief, and to try to get this death- 
dealing drug off the market! 

The hematologist who treated her first 
sent me a letter, the following is an 
excerpt: “It was my impression at the time 
she was discharged from St. John’s that she 
had an unusual idiosyncrasy to Chloromy- 
cetin therapy and this continued to be my 
impression during the remainder of her ill- 
ness.“ 

She was never one to take medicine, could 
hardly get her to take an aspirin, and the 
Dr. said she would never have lived as long 
as she did except for the fact that she had 
such a wonderfully healthy body. 
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I pray that you can use this letter in 
some way, and perhaps even be able to ad- 
vise us as to what we can do. Enclosed is a 
picture of our daughter, 19 in Aug. It isn’t 
too good, since it is an inexpensive reprint. 

Very respectfully yours, 


MARCH 1, 1968. 

DEAR SENATOR GAYLORD NELSON: I am writ- 
ing this letter in hope that you will do all in 
your power to help restrict chloromycetin 
from the market. 

My 1½ son died after receiving two bottles 
of the medicine for a minor cold. For three 
months my son received blood transfusions 
and spinal taps, nothing could be done for 
him. He was a healthy, fat, and happy baby 
as you can see before he took the medicine. 

The doctor who gave my baby the medi- 
cine was old and didn’t bother to check the 
new drug for any after effects, he took the 
word of Parke, Davis & Co. 

My son died six years ago, but it takes the 
death of two physician’s sons for anything 
to be done about it. I hope you will look into 
this matter and use all your power to keep 
this drug off the market. 

I wish Parks, Davis could have seen my 
son's lips bleed for weeks and his whole body 
covered with black and blue marks, then 
see his little eyes swollen shut from crying 
because he hated the transfusions that kept 
him alive and then the next day lose a 
whole pint of blood through his kidneys 
and have to go through it again. 

Please help keep other children and adults 
from going through this horrible and useless 
death. Thank you very much for your time 
and trouble. 

Yours, Truly, 


APRIL 24, 1968. 
Mr. GAYLORD NELSON. 

Dear Senator: It is with great interest 
that I have read several articles in regard 
to your investigation into the use of “chloro- 
mycetin”. 

I recently lost my 39 yr. old wife from 
aplastic anemia, caused by the misuse of 
chloromycetin. The doctor that prescribed 
the drug for pneumonia, never checked her 
blood condition, while administering the 
drug and one month later prescribed the 
same drug for bronchitis. 

She developed aplastic anemia and died 
March 18, 1968, leaving four children and 
myself. She was in the hospital one month 
to the day. When she started developing signs 
of the disease, she went back to the same 
doctor and he diagnosed the paceti as an 
allergy. When I got her to the hospital, the 
doctors attending her knew immediately 
what the disease was. 

She was administered 15 pints of whole 
blood and 6 transfusions of platelets in the 
month she was in the hospital. 

If I can be of any assistance to you with 
my wife’s case history or the pathologist re- 
port from the autopsy, that was held after 
my wife's death, I will be very pleased to do 
so, maybe it would help save some other 
person’s life. 

I intend to file suit for her death and if 
there is anything you might be able to do 
in my favor would be greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 


House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2060) to amend section 503(f) 
of the Federal Property and Admini- 
strative Services Act of 1949 to extend for 
a period of 5 years the authorization to 
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make appropriations for allocations and 
grants for the collection and publica- 
tion of documentary sources significant 
to the history of the United States. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 16729) 
to extend for 2 years certain programs 
providing assistance to students at in- 
stitutions of higher education, to modi- 
fy such programs, and to provide for 
planning, evaluation, and adequate lead- 
time in such programs. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT, 1968 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 15263) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama allow me a min- 
ute on the bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
a phrase used in the bill dealing with 
extended risk guarantees, a new feature, 
which contains the word “negligence” in 
conjunction with the words “fraud” and 
‘misrepresentation,” which are also con- 
tained in the bill. 

Mr. President, lawyers will advise their 
clients against accepting a guarantee 
from which the United States could 
escape on the ground that the particular 
businessman whose investment is guar- 
anteed is negligent of his business. 

For example, suppose he comes in late 
in the morning, or leaves early at night, 
or plays golf 2 days a week; is he neg- 
lecting his business? 

I do not think the committee had any 
such thing in mind. It did not wish to 
invalidate these guarantees. Therefore, 
rather than trying to deal with it here, 
which would probably be difficult, I ask 
the Senator from Alabama whether 
the committee would make an effort, as 
this new word does not appear in the 
committee report, to endeavor to estab- 
lish in conference some criteria for the 
use of the word “negligence,” which 
would enable a guarantee to have via- 
bility in terms of the people who would 
accept it, by whatever scheme the con- 
ferees might decide to work out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I see nothing in the 
proposal of the Senator from New York 
that could not be complied with. Cer- 
tainly, any time that a meaningful word 
is used, it becomes incumbent upon the 
agency or department concerned to issue 
regulations covering that particular 
word. 

I do not know what criteria may be 
used. It might be that we could in the 
conference committee decide to write a 
more explicit definition of what we mean 
by that. 

Mr. JAVITS. That would be fine. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly I would 
be glad to try to do that. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join with 
the Senator from Alabama. And in the 
conference I shall cooperate in doing 
what I can to clarify the matter in 
conference. 

The Senator from New York has been 
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very cooperative. We can leave it the 
way it is and take it to conference and 
clarify the definition. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senate adopted the first of 
my two amendments regarding the 
Pueblo. That amendment dealt with for- 
eign aid. The second amendment dealt 
with trade and requested the President 
to establish an embargo on trade be- 
tween the United States and all Com- 
munist countries listed in the Foreign 
Assistance Act until the crew of the 
Pueblo is released by North Korea. 

Mr. President, I had a conversation 
with a number of Senators who had been 
supporting me on the first amendment. It 
became apparent to me that some of the 
questions that were in my mind were also 
in theirs. One of the things we certainly 
did not want to do under any circum- 
stances was to take an action which 
would have the appearance that the Sen- 
ate is unwilling to act on behalf of the 
crewmembers now held by the North 
Koreans. A rejection of my amendment 
on trade might be so interpreted. So, the 
amendment I have sent to the desk is a 
modification of my original trade pro. 
posal. It is substantially different. 

Instead of requesting the President to 
actually establish an embargo, it ex- 
presses the sense of Congress that the 
President should promptly review and 
submit to us a program for establishing 
partial or total trade embargoes with any 
or all Communist countries. It is in- 
tended to accomplish the same objec- 
tive; namely, to get our crew out of 
North Korea. 

As I said yesterday, after extensive 
briefings with as many people as I could 
find who know anything about the sub- 
ject, I conclude we are not any further 
now in trying to get these crewmembers 
released from North Korea than we were 
when they were captured in January. 

We have tried by the usual diplomatic 
lines of communication to get other 
countries to be of assistance. But this is 
not easy to do. 

It seems to me in the process of trying 
to determine what mechanisms are open 
to us—and we took one affirmative, 
though limited step yesterday—we could 
by the adoption of this amendment use 
trade not only as an economic weapon 
but we could also start to use it as a 
strategic weapon, as I have been advocat- 
ing for years. 

I would like to read into the RECORD 
the names of 25 countries which, at least 
as of June 1965, had diplomatic relations 
with North Korea. 

The countries are the Soviet Union, 
Mongolia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Communist China, East Ger- 
many, North Vietnam. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, would the 
prohibition apply to the furnishing of 
arms or supplies to the Vietcong? Does 
the Senator consider the Vietcong area of 
South Vietnam as a Communist country? 
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Mr. DOMINICK,. I did not say that was 
a Communist country. 

Mr. AIKEN. No. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have not mentioned 
the Vietcong, although I would hope we 
could find mechanisms of getting at 
them. However, I am not talking about 
the Vietcong. The amendment requests 
the President to study and make recom- 
mendations regarding the countries 
listed as Communist in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator’s provision 
would not in any way prevent funds from 
going by way of investment to South 
Vietnam, and would not prevent the fur- 
nishing of petroleum or other supplies to 
that area. 

Mr, DOMINICK. My amendment has 
nothing to do with South Vietnam or 
with the Vietcong in South Vietnam. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Senator be 
willing to have the prohibition apply to 
the Vietcong in South Vietnam? I think 
that is where it is needed most. 

Mr, DOMINICK. We have a prohibi- 
tion against trading at the present 
time with the North Vietnamese. I do 
not believe anybody is trading with the 
Vietcong deliberately. 

Mr, AIKEN. Oh, I guess the Senator 
has not talked with the people with 
whom I have talked. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I guess I have not. 

Mr. AIKEN. How does the Senator ac- 
count for the fact that the Vietcong use 
American dollars as their currency? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield any further. 

All of the countries I have mentioned 
so far have been Communist controlled. 
There is also Cuba. 

Others which recognize North Korea 
are Guinea, Mali, Uganda, Yemen, Al- 
geria, the United Arab Republic, Indone- 
sia, Mauritania, Cambodia, and Brazza- 
ville—as far as that portion of the 
Congo is concerned—Ghana, and Tan- 
zania. 

Some of these are certainly so-called 
nonalined nations. Not very many of 
the 25 are very friendly with the United 
States. These 25 are the ones that have, 
as I see it, diplomatic relations with 
North Korea. To the extent that we are- 
trading with the Communist-controlled' 
countries—which have the closest rela- 
tionship with North Korea—it strikes: 
me that we have a much better lever 
than any other approach to put pres- 
sure on the North Korean Government: 
to release these crewmembers. 

For example, the Soviet Union has 
been increasing its trade with us con- 
siderably. It might be interesting to the 
Senate in the process of discussing this 
to give some idea of what has been li- 
censed for shipment to some of the East- 
ern bloc countries and the Soviet Union 
as of October 12, 1966. 

The following are “nonstrategic” goods 
which are licensed for shipment from us. 
to the Soviet Union: Airborne com- 
munications equipment, generators for 
electronic equipment used to control air- 
craft, communications equipment, air- 
borne navigation equipment, and elec- 
tronic computer and parts. 
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Licensed for shipment to Czechoslo- 
vakia: Nuclear radiation detection and 
measuring instruments, electrical meas- 
uring and testing instruments, pyro- 
technical rocket engines, and transmitter 
radio beacons and parts. 

For Poland the licenses include: Elec- 
trical steel sheets, electrolytic tining and 
coil preparation line, components and 
tubes for electrical equipment, metal- 
working and cutting machine and parts, 
and radio communication receiver and 


The authorized shipments to East Ger- 
many include: Boring and drilling ma- 
chines, data processing systems, and ro- 
tary combustion engines. 

To Yugoslavia we are licensed to ex- 
port copper scrap, semiconductors, air- 
craft parts, and communication cable. 
Hungary can import scientific and pro- 
fessi.nal instrument parts, electronic 
navigational aids, airborne communica- 
tion equipment and parts, and airborne 
navigational equipment and parts. Ru- 
mania is cleared to receive industrial 
‘instruments and parts, signal generators, 
hot aluminum sheet mills, and aluminum 
coldstrip mills. And finally, Bulgaria's 
list includes industrial equipment and 
parts, electrical and electronic equipment 
and parts, and airborne radar—trans- 
ponders—equipment. 

To the Soviet Union we have also 
licensed for shipment: rifle-cleaning 
compounds, propeller blades, propellers, 
machine-made paper for dynamite, gun 
wadding, shell stock, parachute cloth, 
tarpaulins, tents, and several other 
items of very direct and obvious military 
application, Also, crude rubber, railway 
cross ties, iron ore mass, aluminum, 
manganese, lead, zinc, chromium, tin, 
scrap metal, coke, liquefied petroleum 
gas, pig iron, carbon stee] bars and rods, 
iron or steel rails, railway material. 

We have licensed airborne communi- 
cations equipment. We have licensed 
navigational equipment for ships. 

The point I am making by outlining 
this is the fact that while we are licens- 
ing this type of equipment for shipment 
to them, they are the ones who have the 
maximum influence on the Government 
of North Korea at the present time. If 
they really want this equipment—and I 
presume they do, because they have been 
using us as a source for it over a long 
period of time—if the other Communist- 
controlled countries I have mentioned 
want the equipment they are looking 
for—and at the moment Rumania is ask- 
ing for a nuclear powerplant and the 
technology for it—it seems to me that 
a Presidential study and report is in or- 
der as to the advisability of our saying 
“No” unless or until they help us get 
these people out of North Korea. I sus- 
pect if this were done they could exer- 
cise a great deal of influence on the 
Government of North Korea almost over- 
night. 

Rather than an adamant attitude on 
this matter, I simply propose that we 
ask the President to submit programs 
outlining what he thinks can be done by 
embargoing this trade. If he says that 
he does not think anything can be done— 
which apparently is the attitude of some 
members of the State Department—that 
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is one thing. If he thinks that by taking 
certain steps we can implement the pres- 
sure I have been talking about, then this 
is another thing. Congress then would be 
equipped at that point to move forward 
and institute a meaningful program in 
order to get licensing agreements which 
will have this effect. 

If the President says we should do it 
with respect to the Communist countries, 
with the exception of Czechoslovakia, be- 
cause of the present situation regarding 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union, 
we can then take that into consideration. 
My amendment gives the President 
maximum flexibility to name one, any, 
or all of the countries and present a pro- 
gram which he thinks might be helpful 
in this area. 

It provides broad scope. It is a very 
flexible program, one which I believe is 
better than trying to write legislation in 
the Senate, without having been able to 
view the possible impact that this would 
have on the situation with Czechoslo- 
vakia as well as some of the other areas 
of the world. It is for that reason that I 
have modified it to provide only for Pres- 
idential review and recommendations to 
the Congress. 

I know that many people feel that 
trade is helpful, but the fact is that the 
trade we are conducting is not with the 
private citizen I have made this point 
over and over again. Apparently nobody 
listens. We do not trade with any pri- 
vate person in any Communist country. 
All the trade that goes on is with the 
Communist-controlled, government-or- 
ganized corporation in each one of those 
countries; and they are the only ones in 
any of those countries—whether it be 
Poland, Albania, Czechoslovakia, or Rus- 
sia—who are allowed, under their gov- 
ernmental system, to buy anything from 
us. Then the government group decides 
what they are going to do with it, and it 
never gets down for the general benefit 
of the people, 

The President set up a special commit- 
tee on U.S. trade relations with East Eu- 
ropean countries in 1965. One of the 
statements I found particularly interest- 
ing in the report which was issued by 
that committee is a statement by Na- 
thaniel Goldfinger, who is the director of 
research for the AFL-CIO and a trustee 
for the Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation, He said, as I have said time and 
again, that we are not opposed to this 
trade policy provided we get something 
from it. This is the point he makes, and 
I read from his statement: 

Trade relations with the Soviet Union and 
its European satellites should be viewed as 
a tool of our Nation’s foreign policy. There- 
fore, the report should have placed greater 
emphasis on the political aspects of this 
issue. 

There is also inadequate caution in the 
report about the risk of exporting American 
technology, particularly advanced technol- 
ogy, to those countries. In centrally planned 
totalitarian states, military and economic 
factors are closely related. 


This is the very point I am trying to 
make, and it was put very succinctly by 
Mr. Goldfinger. 

We have a potential lever by which we 
can try to exert some pressure to get the 
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Pueblo crew out of North Korea, and we 
are not using it. Whether we should or 
should not, under my amendment, would 
be left up to the President; but it does 
express the sense of Congress that we 
should take steps along this line. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, no 
one in this body is more interested in ob- 
taining the release of the men on the 
Pueblo. Six come from my State. One 
lives in the same apartment house that 
we do and his mother and father are 
our good friends. Therefore, after much 
thought, I voted for the first amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

But it seems to me this amendment 
could at least imply something was basic- 
ally wrong with any trade with any 
country behind the Iron Curtain. Sev- 
eral years ago, in a hearing before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations I asked 
both the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of the Treasury if there was 
any developed country of the free world 
not doing its best to trade behind the 
Iron Curtain. Both Cabinet members said 
that, to the best of their knowledge, there 
was not a single developed country not 
doing its best to that end except the 
United States. I then asked the Secre- 
tary of Commerce if he did not believe 
the reason General de Gaulle had recog- 
nized Red China was because he was 
getting tired of seeing countries like 
Great Britain develop their trade rela- 
tions with the Chinese. The Secretary of 
Commerce said, “Of course, that was one 
of the reasons France had recognized 
Red China.” 

Mr. President, some years ago I de- 
cided we had little money left to give 
other countries; therefore began voting 
against much of the foreign aid bills 
that have come up since then, At that 
time, also, I said, My slogan from here 
on would be more trade and less aid; be- 
cause in the capitalistic system, it is 
volume that gives low cost and low cost 
is essential to obtain a profit. 

It seems to me that those of us who 
criticize, actually or by implication, trade 
with the Soviet Union, or trade by the 
Soviet Union with countries such as 
North Vietnam, should realize that in 
the last 5 years the United States has 
built up its military sales alone to for- 
eign countries from $300 million a year 
to some $1.5 billion a year; and many 
of those countries to whom we sell are 
on the border of the Soviet Union. 

In addition, it appears from the press 
that all is not completely well with re- 
spect to the relationship of the Soviet 
Union with some of its satellites. We have 
known that was true for a long time with 
respect to Romania, Yugoslavia, and 
Poland; and now it is obvious it is also 
true with respect to Czechoslovakia. 

To me it seems that to hold Czecho- 
slovakia responsible for the actions of 
North Korea, as might be interpreted 
under this amendment, would not be 
just, and would not be in the best in- 
terests of the United States. 

As a member of the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations, it is clear to me that 
many developments in Southeast Asia 
have created a great deal of apprehen- 
sion in the Soviet Union, just as they have 
created apprehension in the United 
States. 

Being one who is for more trade as 
against aid, and because of reasons just 
mentioned in these extemporaneous 
comments, I shall oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the very distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri, with whom I side on most occa- 
sions. I can understand his concern. 

The concern I have, which I know is 
shared by him, is whether there is any 
method by which we can do something 
other than just meet in Panmunjon in 
order to try to persuade the North 
Koreans to release these men. 

Most of the suggestions that have been 
made around the country have been 
risky, to say the least. They may have 
some merit, but they certainly have a 
great deal of risk. 

The kind of amendment I have pro- 
posed would not involve any military 
action, and it would not involve any 
action other than to have the President 
review and make recommendations to 
Congress on whether an embargo on 
trade should be established, and if so, 
what kind and against whom? 

North Korea trades with Communists 
China and with the Soviet Union. It also 
trades with many other countries so to 
look at only one will not be effective. 

I am not saying an embargo has to be 
set up. I am saying, let the President 
send us a program and tell us what might 
help. If he does not have a program, or 
does not want a program let him tell us; 
but I am absolutely convinced there must 
be some economic or diplomatic measure 
we can use to get those men out of North 
Korea, a weapon we are not now using. I 
hope this amendment will enable us to 
move on. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
point out that trade was mentioned be- 
tween not only North Korea and the 
Soviet Union, but also North Korea and 
Red China. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). The Sen- 
ate will be in order. If attachés do not 
stop talking to each other, the Chair 
will direct the Sergeant at Arms to clear 
the aisles. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think one of the 
most unfortunate aspects of our venture 
in Vietnam is that it has been prevent- 
ing this Nation from developing a better 
understanding with the Soviet Union, 
and this especially because of the prob- 
lems that have developed between that 
great country and Red China. 

As my good friend from Colorado says, 
we are generally in agreement on these 
matters. I was wondering whether he 
would be willing to modify his amend- 
ment to take in only North Korea. If he 
did that, then there would not be, even 
by implication, any criticism of, say, 
Czechoslovakia. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would like to join the 
Senator from Missouri in expressing the 
opinion that the country we should be 
putting the pressure on is North Korea, 
not the other, smaller countries who are 
trying to break out of the Soviet or Com- 
munist orbit. 

Also, I am afraid that the amendments 
which we have approved will not be in the 
least effective toward releasing the men 
of the Pueblo but will, perhaps, give false 
hope to their families. 

We have done too much shadow box- 
ing. We have bordered on irresponsibility 
in dealing with this subject. 

The thing that incenses me most is the 
fact that the Vietcong in South Vietnam 
are reported on good authority to get a 
great deal of their financing, and a 
major part of their supplies, from the 
United States. Of course, they get their 
antiaircraft guns from Russia, but we 
know that American businessmen pay 
protection money over there, and they 
are well protected. They do not get killed 
after they pay their protection money. 

It is so revolting to think that we are 
in a war over there where, for the first 
time in history, some are involved in fi- 
nancing both sides. 

As some Members of the Senate read 
the other day, smugglers who get rice to 
the Vietcong insist on being paid with 
American dollars. 

That speaks a great deal more for the 
American dollar than it does for Ameri- 
can diplomacy when the Vietcong them- 
selves use our money as their currency, 

I think that we should do everything 
we can to put the pressure on North Ko- 
rea. There must be some way to do that 
short of the atomic bomb. I know there 
are people who advocate extreme meas- 
ures because I have heard from them. 
They say we should use every means that 
we have, including the atomic bomb, if 
necessary. 

I know that everyone here wants to 
help get those men of the Pueblo back 
home, and would do almost anything to 
bring that about. But, let us go at it in 
the right way and put the pressure, the 
force, where it is necessary—that is, on 
North Korea. 

I know there is dispute as to where the 
Pueblo was, whether within the 3-mile 
limit or the 12-mile limit, or wherever it 
was. I know that it is repulsive to have to 
pay ransom money to get the crew back. 
Yet, I am told, we paid $100 million to 
Cuba to get back some of our fellows that 
went down there on the Bay of Pigs 
invasion. 

The idea of paying ransom is repug- 
nant and should not be resorted to unless 
to keep these men from being executed. 
But when it comes to punishing the 
smaller countries that wish they could 
get out from under the Communist orbit, 
for something they cannot help, then I 
think we are doing wrong. 

The Senator from Missouri recalls that 
2 years ago Henry Luce led a group of 20 
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top-flight businessmen to Eastern Europe 
to create better relations with them in a 
business sense. 

I do not believe that Henry Luce, 
Henry Ford, or the president of other 
great American corporations are all 
Communists, by any means merely be- 
cause they went to Eastern Europe. 

Thus, I hope we use reason and not 
emotion in our efforts to get the men of 
the Pueblo back home. I repeat, everyone 
here will do anything humanly possible 
to get them back. If anyone is talking 
about war against them, we would prob- 
ably have been more justified in going to 
war with North Korea than we were 
against North Vietnam. But such action 
would surely have resulted in the death 
of all the crew of the Pueblo. 

Mr. SYMINGTON..I thank the able 
senior Senator from Vermont for his 
typically wise and constructive remarks. 

Through the years that I have served 
on the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
I have come to the conclusion that he is 
as wise in this field as any Member of 
this body, even though we do not happen 
to sit on the same side of the aisle. 

Mr. President, we politicians have not 
done too well when it comes to solving 
many of the problems of the cold war. 
Perhaps we would want to ask the aid of 
businessmen, and bankers, in normal 
fashion, to see if there is some way they 
could help us reduce cold war tensions; 
tensions which are costing the American 
people so many billions of dollars a 
month. 

As I read the amendment offered by 
my good friend from Colorado, if I were 
a Czech official, I would be hurt by it 
being offered at this time, when it is 
known they are having these crucial 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. Ap- 
parently they desire to create in their 
own country the type and character of 
independence we value so highly in this 
country. 

When it comes to the other better en- 
trenched members of the Iron Curtain 
country bloc, for example, Yugoslavia, if 
I were in the position of Tito, I would 
resent it. 

I would say, Well, if this is the way the 
United States plans to take it out on me, 
considering I had nothing whatever to 
do with the Pueblo action, which may 
well have been suggested or approved by 
the Chinese Communists, that lessens 
any desire to put any pressure on North 
Korea to let the crew of the Pueblo go.” 

Mr. President, I will be glad to yield 
to my good friend from Colorado if he 
still wants me to yield to him; other- 
wise, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If the Senator will 
yield for one comment, he asked me if 
I would be willing to make a modifica- 
tion with regard to substituting North 
Korea for the other countries. My an- 
swer would be “No,” because we do not 
have any trade of any kind, under pres- 
ent law, with North Korea. We have an 
embargo on. Thus, we have no economic 
power to put on North Korea. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As I understand it, 
the Senator modified the original 
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amendment, so it was to be the sense of 
the Senate. Speaking as one Senator, it 
is not my sense, the way the world is 
today, with the growing tensions behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. What is the time situa- 
tion on the pending measure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
on the pending amendment has not ex- 
pired as yet. 

Mr. McGEE. How much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twelve 
minutes remain to the Senator from 
Alabama, and 8 minutes remain to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. McGEE. Would the Senator from 
Alabama yield me some time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. How 
much time would he desire? 

Mr. McGEE. Let me start with 5 min- 
utes, and then let us see how we go along 
here. How much time would the Senator 
be able to yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Five minutes, sub- 
ject to renewal of the Senator’s time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I announce 
that I am going to offer a substitute 
amendment to the amendment being 
offered by the Senator from Colorado. 
I have been advised by the Parliamen- 
tarian that I cannot offer it until all time 
has expired or has been yielded back on 
the pending amendment. Therefore, I 
withhold sending my amendment to the 
desk at this moment. 

Mr. President, my amendment will pro- 
pose to confine the language of this meas- 
ure to trade between the United States 
and North Korea. The point of it is that 
it will enable all Senators who are equally 
concerned about the men on the Pueblo 
to be on a recorded vote as supporting a 
measure for the men on the Pueblo. 

I think it is unfortunate that we are 
probing here for some kind of political 
impression for the folks back home, 
rather than doing something about the 
men on the Pueblo. I think those in this 
body who felt compelled, in the interests 
of our foreign policy, to vote “no” on a 
similar measure last night have an op- 
portunity to vote for the men on the 
Pueblo. Very frankly, that is the reason 
why I am offering the substitute amend- 
ment. 

May I remind my colleagues in this 
body that the whole phase of the world 
Communist movement is changing very 
rapidly. Those days when it was a mono- 
lith, when they all marched in cadence, 
were frightening indeed. We pursued a 
policy in our country which was aimed at 
cracking the solid front, in causing the 
cadence in their march to be broken. And 
we are witnessing those days right now. 

These are critically significant days, 
and perhaps the most significant develop- 
ment in what we have called the cold 
war, for no longer are the world Com- 
munists marching in unison. They are 
marching differently in China. They are 
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marching differently in Eastern Europe. 
They are marching differently in almost 
every part of the world. Why, then, 
should we take action in this body that 
will, at the very least, tend to galvanize 
the various kinds of Communist govern- 
ments around the world against the 
cracks that have been appearing, when 
it is against our interest not to do busi- 
ness with them? 

It seems to me that we hurt nobody by 
the proposed amendment of our distin- 
guished colleague from Colorado except 
ourselves. We are the ones that have the 
greatest stake in disrupting the unifica- 
tion among the Communists. Yet, in a 
single move here in psychological war- 
fare, we would thrust them closer to- 
gether again. 

I think we would be ill advised to pur- 
sue to passage the proposed resolution 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Colorado. Therefore, I am prepared to 
send to the desk, at the proper parlia- 
mentary moment, when the time has ex- 
pired or has all been yielded back, my 
substitute amendment that would limit 
the language of the pending amendment 
to North Korea. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama has 7 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lausch]. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado, a distinguished Member of the 
Senate, for whom I have the highest 
regard, calls upon the President to sub- 
mit a program that will achieve an 
emancipation of the Pueblo and the men 
who operated it. I think that if anything 
is to be done by the Congress, it ought to 
be done directly, and not by asking the 
President to submit a program which 
substantially has been enunciated in 
what has been done. 

In my opinion, the Pueblo was seized 
with the purpose of precipitating the 
United States into another war in Korea. 
The Communists were of the opinion 
that, with the impasse that seems to exist 
in South Vietnam, if we were thrown 
into another war in Korea, our position 
would be helpless and disastrous to the 
United States. 

There are some who have argued, as 
the Senator from Vermont has said, that 
we ought to use the full power of the 
United States to go into Korea and lib- 
erate the ship and the men—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I did not advocate going 
into Korea with force of arms. Since 
North Korea has a mutual defense agree- 
ment with China, that would have the 
effect of declaring war against China, too. 
What I do say is that we should use the 
full power of our diplomatic and eco- 
nomic force to secure the release of these 
men. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. North Korea has a bi- 
lateral agreement with Russia. She has a 
bilateral agreement with China. China 
and Russia have said: If you are offend- 
ed by any nation, we will come to your 
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aid.” That means we would be involved 
in a war with Russia and Red China. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator will yield 
further, I may say that is the very reason 
why the Congress has not yielded to the 
recommendations of certain extremist 
groups in this country and declared war 
on North Vietnam, because that would 
also involve a declaration of war against 
Russia and China. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur completely. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that ought to be 
made clear. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, if we 
are going to adopt anything, we ought to 
speak directly. The President has indi- 
cated his problem. If we have a different 
solution, let us write it into the bill. 

I have some sympathy for what the 
Senator from Missouri has suggested 
when he stated that the embargo should 
be directed only against those ships of 
foreign nations that go into Korea, and 
Korea alone. Whether or not that can be 
done, I cannot support the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado, which says 
that it is the sense of Congress that the 
President should promptly review and 
submit to Congress a program for the 
establishment of an effective method of 
procuring the release of the men and the 
U.S. S. Pueblo. 

If we are going to do it, let us do it: 
and when I say let us do it, we are going 
to run into the same barrier that has 
faced the President in his ability to do it, 
except if we want to get into another 
war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr, DOMINICK. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the arguments, and I would 
like to make a couple of statements to my 
distinguished friend from Ohio, of whom 
I am very fond, and to the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming, whom I know so 
well and for whom I have high regard. 
What I am trying to do is find some 
lever which can be used to put pressure 
on the North Korean Government. We 
do not have any trade with North Korea, 
so to limit this language to having an 
embargo on our trade with North Korea 
seems to me to be an exercise in complete 
futility. 

It became apparent there were enough 
people who were in opposition to my 
original trade amendment, which ac- 
tually requested an embargo be set up by 
the President, to jeopardize its passage. 

I certainly did not want to propose 
any kind of program which the Senate 
was going to reject and thereby lead any 
other country to believe that we are not 
going to continue our efforts to try to get 
our crewmen out of Korea. I therefore 
modified the amendment to provide only 
for a study. We are having a sizable 
amount of trade with many Communist 
countries. They are constantly asking 
for more. I have a chart which I ask 
unanimous consent to have place in the 
Recorp at this point which shows the 
extent of this trade. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 
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TABLE B.— U.S. EXPORTS TO AND IMPORTS FROM EASTERN EUROPE AND COMMUNIST AREAS IN ASIA, 1960-67 


[In thousani 


ds of dollars] 


1962 1963 1964 


Exports, including reexports 


Dar AA 194, 467 133, 558 125, 369 166, 817 339, 926 140, 010 197, 821 195, 149 
194, 467 133, 561 125, 365 166, 814 339, 923 140, 009 197, 820 195, 147 
6 Shelia. 2 (O) 19 8 166 56 
73 47 33 136 5, 020 3,613 3, 631 4,219 
4,740 7, 388 7,173 9,791 11, 338 27,685 37, 336 19, 155 
BS r ATTAR R S SSE ES AEREE GA , 042 2,775 1,698 6, 403 20,211 12,413 24, 864 26,329 
D E T CES nie EE INSA E OEE OEE ³ V O ET T T N ENEE E T ETE 
1,650 1,410 837 17,371 13, 753 9, 327 10, 053 7,576 
824 2,911 4, 2 07 oe : 
143, 111 74, 856 94, 577 
1,260 1,424 802 9 
... CERT 9 Capes Bia gies vent te 38, 764 42,750 15, 355 
// 9 .----- 5 ssn 27 24 23 23 21 21 2 
China, including Manchuria. 27 24 23 23 21 21 2 
Outer Mongolia.. 
JJ ⁰˙ ASA ⁵—:;::!— ewede see 
North Vietnam 


General imports 


85, 142 102, 305 


1 Less than $500. j 

2 Figures shown include printed matter under general license and shipments to diplomatic 
missions of friendly foreign countries. 

3 Not reported separately. 


Note: Exports are shown by area of destination. Imports are credited to the area to which the 


Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Outer Mongolia, Poland, Rumania, and the U.S.S.R., except 
the Maritime Province. Pursuant to the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, benefits of trade 
agreement tariff concessions were withdrawn from the U.S.S.R. and other Eastern European areas 
and an embargo was imposed on the 5 45 of certain furs from China and the U. S. S. R. 

01 


Controls over imports of Chinese and h Korean merchandise are exercised by the Treasu 
Department under Foreign Assets Control Regulations issued December 17, 1950. On May 5, 1964, 


merchandise was originally 
were made. General im 


for stora; 


e. 
United. States exports to North Korea were embargoed July 1950, and those to Communist China, 
Manchuria, and Outer —4.— were embargoed the following December. On Mar. 1, 1951, general 
uropean areas were revoked and the 
license was extended to cover all et to this area. On July 26, 

e policy with respect to exports of ecto slay to 


export licenses to Eastern 
were embargoed. Since mid-1954 t 


Eastern European areas has been liberalized to some extent. In particular, a less rest 
with respect to Poland has been pursued since August 1957, and with respect to Rumania since 
2 On April 26, 1956, a general license was established authorizing the export without a 
validated license of certain commodities to Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 


Mr. DOMINICK. Just to summarize, in 
1967 we exported to Eastern Europe and 
Communist areas in Asia $195.1 million 
worth, and imported from them $179.8 
million worth. 

These are fairly substantial figures, 
particularly for countries of that type, 
which do not have the economic re- 
sources we have. It seems to me the adop- 
tion of the amendment would at least en- 
courage a study of a potentially useful 
tool. 

I say once again, we would be engag- 


duced, not necessarily the area from which poner and shipments 
represent merchandise entered immediate 
chandising or consumption channels plus commodities entered into bo! 


reasons of prior approval by 


upon arrival into mere license control of im 


ed customs warehouses 


, exports to North Vietnam 
ive policy 


st Germany, merce to the President, the 


I must say that I fail to see why this 
type of program should be objectionable 
in any way to a single member of the 
U.S. Senate. I just do not understand it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, President, I am 
ready to yield back my time. 

Mr. McGEE. Has time on the amend- 
ment been yielded back? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Unless the Senator 
from Wyoming objects. 

Mr. McGEE. I have no objection. I 
want to use some time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 


tions the import of Chinese goods is prohibited wihout license by 
it is contrary to the present policy of that agency to lice 
origin, however, continue to ap t $ 
merchandise permitted entry for customs inspection but subsequently rejected when determined 
Chinese to be of Chinese origin, may be counted in the statistics. The figures may also include 
imports licensed to avoid undue hardship to firms and individuals who acquir 
merchandise in good faith and imports from third countries, of Chinese products in which all 
Chinese interests had ceased by December 17, 1950. In U.S. import statistics, 
origin are credited to China regardless of the last country from which they were shipped, 


Source: 83d Quarterly Report—Ist Quarter 1968 Export Control.“ by the Secretary of Com- 
nate, and the House of Representatives. 


rts from North Vietnam was added to these regulations. Under these regula- 


e Treasury Department, and 
nse such imports. Some items of Chinese 
in the statistical records of U.S. imports. For example, duty-free 


the Chinese 
goods of Chinese 


12 forces with the Senator from Ala- 
ama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is time 
yielded back? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the Dominick amendment is yielded 
back. The Senator from Wyoming is rec- 
ognized 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I send to 


ing in a trade restriction, or embargo, or yields time? the desk a substitute for the amendment 
whatever Senators may wish to call it, Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a par- now pending before the Senate, and ask 
against the countries which would have liamentary inquiry. for its consideration. 


maximum influence on North Korea. I 
have put into the amendment the words 
“partial or total trade embargo,” so that 
the President could determine what type 
of approach he would prefer, if any, and 
its extent. The words “all or any” of the 
Communist countries would permit the 
President to select one or more coun- 
tries for its application. He has complete 
freedom, in the review, to pick the coun- 
tries he wants to have the trade embargo 
against, or to say, We are not going to 
do it at all.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOMINCK. If we yield back the 
remainder of our time, and the Senator 
from Wyoming puts in a substitute 
amendment, which I understand he in- 
tends to do, who will be in charge of the 
time in opposition to the substitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
advises the Senator from Colorado that 
the Senator from Alabama would have 
charge of that time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I shall be happy to 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] proposes, as 
a substitute for the pending amendment 
and in lieu of the language thereof, the 
following: 

On page 17, between lines 1 and 2, insert 
the following: 

“CHAPTER I—POLICY 

“Sec. 101, Section 102 of chapter I of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to the statement of 
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policy, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

It is the sense of Congress that the Presi- 
dent should promptly review and submit to 
Congress a program for establishment of 
total trade embargo with the North Korean 
Peoples Republic in order to assist our efforts 
to obtain the release of the crew members of 
the U.S.S. Pueblo from the North Korean 
Peoples Republic.’” 

Redesignate the succeeding sections of part 
I of the bill accordingly. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is obvious. It is 
designed to supply an opportunity for 
those Senators who are equally and in- 
tensely concerned with me about the men 
on the Pueblo to cast a vote for the men 
on the Pueblo, and express their concern 
by doing something about it. 

The substance of this amendment is 
very little different from the substance 
of the amendment agreed to yesterday, in 
terms of the economics involved. In the 
amendment that we adopted yesterday, 
there was no foreign aid money involved 
in connection with any of the Commu- 
nist countries that were mentioned. Yet 
we passed an amendment in this body, by 
a rather substantial margin, which sug- 
gested that all aid to those Communist 
countries should be shut off until the men 
of the Pueblo were freed. 

Since there was no money involved, 
this social and psychological amendment 
was aimed simply at saying we were for 
helping the men on the Pueblo. A great 
many of us in this body believe it is im- 
portant that we not right now entangle 
that motive with other facets of Ameri- 
can foreign policy as it affects the many 
different kinds of Communist countries 
around the world, especially at this mo- 
ment, when we find cracks in the wall 
among the satellite nations. This is not 
the time when we should be trying to 
close those cracks. It is a time when we 
should be supplying psychological moti- 
vation to those countries that are be- 
ginning to slip away from the central 
domination of one center of control— 
Moscow—not trying to drive them back 
under the aegis of that monolith. 

For that reason, I think it is equally 
important that those of us who voted 
“nay” yesterday because we did not be- 
lieve that amendment had any justified 
place in our policy right now should have 
an opportunity, in the same kind of set- 
ting, to vote for helping the men on the 
Pueblo, and still not jeopardize our pol- 
icy efforts to split the Communist pha- 
lanx around the world. 

That is the burden of my amendment. 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE, I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to say that up until now, I have 
opposed all amendments to the foreign 
aid bill, even though I did not agree, in 
committee, with all of the provisions of 
the bill as reported but I felt that the 
final result was as good as we could do. 

However, my resistance has about 


given out, and I wish to say that I shall 
vote for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wyoming, if he offers it 
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because I think it will have the most 
practical force of any that has been 
offered up to this point. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank my friend from 
Vermont. 

Mr. President, I am ready to yield 
back my time. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has control of the opposing time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Colorado desire time? 

Mr. DOMINICKE. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield my time to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I shall 
use 5 minutes, to begin with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I just 
wish to say that what the Senator from 
Wyoming is, in effect, suggesting is a 
unanimous vote by the Members of the 
Senate to say, “We are all in favor of 
the men on the Pueblo who are held by 
North Korea.” 

Of course we are. No one has said 
anything to the contrary. This substitute 
of the Senator from Wyoming is com- 
pletely meaningless. If I may have the 
attention of the Senator from Wyoming, 
I think he would admit it. 

In July 1950 we embargoed all trade 
with North Korea. We have continued 
that embargo. It is on the books; it is a 
part of the law. So the Senator’s substi- 
tute does not mean anything. 

If he wants a vote to show everyone 
being in favor of the members of the 
crew of the Pueblo, fine; I have no objec- 
tion. But let us have it as a separate vote, 
and not on a substitute for an amend- 
ment which might give us at least the 
hope of some kind of program for get- 
ting something accomplished to fortify 
our position at the talks in Panmunjom. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, who has 
control of the time in opposition to the 
amendment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Colorado has control of the time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
against both amendments, for these rea- 
sons: 

We just do not know what the facts 
are. I pray to God that the Pueblo was 
always in international waters, but we 
cannot get the State Department or the 
Pentagon to tell us today they are sure 
she was. That is why it is so important 
that we seek some kind of international 
investigation of this matter. 

The Senator from Wyoming now pro- 
poses an amendment that would slap an 
embargo on North Korea. Mr. President, 
we are dealing with irresponsible lead- 
ers. We do not know what they will do. 
They are beginning to say that unless 
they get some concession from the 
United States on the basis of their alle- 
gations that our ship was not in inter- 
national waters, they will discipline or 
punish those men. 

I think we had better keep our eyes on 
the men. If we want to get them out, I 
do not think this kind of action is going 
to help us at all. 

We are dealing with irresponsible 
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Communists. They are not concerned 
about getting the world into a war. We 
are; and I think what we ought to be 
doing is asking Russia and some of the 
other Communist nations to join in 
agreeing upon an impartial internation- 
al commission, see if they can get North 
Korea to accept such an international 
commission, and go in there and make 
an investigation. We need a finding of 
fact, with the assurance that if they will 
agree, we will agree to have such an in- 
ternational commission make an investi- 
gation. If they find we were in national 
waters, then we are in an entirely dif- 
ferent format for a settlement. If they 
find we were not in national waters, 
then we are in a different international 
format for a settlement. 

What worries me about both of the 
amendments is that they might be pro- 
vocative, and the people who will suffer 
in the -first instance will be the men 
themselves, 

I think we ought to leave it to the 
State Department and ask them to 
change their proposals and try to get 
some international commission to take 
jurisdiction for an investigation and we 
would abide by the results. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I could 
not agree more firmly with the Senator 
from Oregon. Negotiations have been 
going on—secret, private, diplomatic 
negotiations. I would not be at all sur- 
prised that neutral countries have been 
brought into the negotiations. 

Today we are being swayed by emotion, 
not by commonsense or rationality. 
These things sound very good in the say- 
ing. However, we do not know what the 
far-reaching effects will be. We will 
accomplish nothing. Such a threat may 
relieve a Senator’s feeling—but it does 
not release the 82 men of the Pueblo. 

We are not doing business right now 
with North Korea. I do not know what 
aid we are giving to Communist 
countries. 

We had a vote on not giving foreign 
aid to Communist countries unless the 
crew of the Pueblo was released. We are 
not doing that. These things have a flair 
and sound brave. We are arousing the 
emotions of people with further ideas 
that can only bring frustration and dis- 
appointment. We have made our ges- 
ture—now let us leave it to the experts. 

If we want to do the right thing and 
the sensible thing, we will keep quiet. We 
will keep our mouths shut at this mo- 
ment and let those who have the respon- 
sibility, the authority, and the means to 
negotiate do so unhampered by us. That 
way lies the present safety of our men of 
the Pueblo—and their future freedom. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I would 
like to address a question to the Senator 
from Oregon, with whose views I have 
great sympathy. My problem is that 
some Senators who took that position 
and voted against the amendment of 
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the Senator from Colorado—which was 
plainly silly—were licked and the amend- 
ment is now in the bill. If we reject the 
amendment of the Senator from Wyom- 
ing, we are stuck with the silly amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado, and 
what can we do? We have both of them, 
except that the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming is not silly. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor had better try to take what he has 
and try to knock it out in conference. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
would make one point clear with respect 
to the amendment of my good friend, the 
Senator from Colorado, who I know is 
completely sincere in his approach to this 
matter. 

The amendment in my opinion would 
hurt rather than help our chances of 
getting back the Pueblo crewmembers. 
That belief is the reason I shall oppose 
the amendment of the able Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I think 
we ought to keep the record straight 
here. I could not agree more with the 
Senator from Oregon, We have no busi- 
ness trying to make policy on the floor 
of the Senate that would affect some- 
thing as ticklish as releasing the men of 
the Pueblo crew. My reason is that we 
had an amendment pending. We had an 
amendment of a similar type which was 
overwhelmingly agreed to last night. 

It is my intention in offering my 
amendment as a substitute to give the 
Members of the Senate a chance to vote 
the same way for the men on the Pueblo 
without having to foul up any worse the 
whole problem of diplomacy in terms of 
cracking the solid front among the Com- 
munist nations around the rim of the 
Soviet Union. 

My amendment is offered in an at- 
tempt to lessen the wave of this kind of 
reaction on the floor of the Senate, I am 
willing to withdraw the amendment if 
the Senator from Colorado will withdraw 
his. If he cannot withdraw his, then I 
insist on keeping my amendment as the 
pending substitute for the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE., Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have not 
the slightest question about the good in- 
tentions of the Senator’s motivations or 
about the motivations of the Senator 
from Colorado. I just completely disagree 
on the desirability of passing anything. 
Therefore, I shall vote against the 
amendment of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, and I shall vote against the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado, too. 
I think that is the way to resolve it— 
pass neither amendment. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back all time, if the Sena- 
tor from Colorado is. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I take 
the floor to say to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that I am getting a little 
tired of his characterizations. And I say 
that directly. I do not think he is the 
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sole hub of all intelligence in the U.S. 
Senate or elsewhere. Nor do I think he 
has the right to characterize amend- 
ments dealing with a serious subject as 
being silly. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. No; I will not. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his courtesy. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
arguments that have been made on the 
floor ignore the fact that the amend- 
ment I propose has been totally changed. 
It does not declare a policy as to whether 
we should or should not cut off trade 
with countries. What I ask is that the 
President consider this and send us a 
program if he thinks it will be helpful. 

I must say that I cannot see any real 
problem with that type of amendment. 
I do see some real problems involved in 
the substitute amendment which the 
Senator from Wyoming sent to the desk. 
We already have an embargo on trade 
with North Korea. And, as a result, it 
does not add anything to existing law. 
It does have the effect, obviously if it is 
carried, of killing my amendment. I rec- 
ognize that. I can understand that this 
may be his objective. 

We would do better by having a 
straight vote as to whether Congress will 
ask the President to determine whether 
a trade restriction of some kind will give 
us a little more leverage. 

This is the subject of conversations I 
have had with various people. They have 
advised me that the possibility of using 
this as leverage had not been discussed. 

Today the Senate has had a discus- 
sion, and to that extent, I think it has 
been helpful. However, over and beyond 
that, it has merit, particularly if we find 
that there are items for which the Com- 
munist countries are seeking an export 
market. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I respect 
the views of all Senators. I particularly 
respect the views of those who voted 
against the Dominick amendment last 
night. 

However, there is a vast difference be- 
tween what the Senate did last night 
with respect to the Dominick amendment 
and the McGee substitute amendment 
that is now pending. 

Under existing law, assistance can be 
given to a Communist country. The 
President could use that as a lever. 

The majority voted to withdraw that 
possibility. 

In connection with the McGee amend- 
ment, that provision is already in the 
law. There is an embargo against North 
Korea. It is not even in the realm of 
possibility. I believe the Senator from 
Colorado has rendered a real service here. 
I do not think it is silly. I think he is 
sincere. I believe the Senator has put his 
finger on some avenues that do not carry 
risk, but may be of some material help. 

I think the Senator is entitled to a 
vote on his amendment and I do not 
think we should agree to the substitute 
which, on its face, would accomplish 
nothing, because it is in the existing law. 
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Mr. HOLLAND, Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Florida is on the other side of 
this matter. Let the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield him time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
not on the side of the Senator from Colo- 
rado either. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly do not impugn any Senator’s mo- 
tives. I know we all have the same 
motives and good objectives in this mat- 
ter. Any of us would give any of our 
possessions to help to relieve the plight 
of the officers and men of the crew of the 
Pueblo. I believe everybody knows that. I 
do not have to vote “yea” or “nay” on 
any motion to satisfy anybody that that 
is my motive, because I know it is my 
motive, and I know my people know it is 
my motive, and I know everybody in the 
United States has the same view; and 
they realize every Senator has that view 
as a patriotic American. 

Mr. President, I voted against the well- 
intentioned amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado last 
night. I shall vote against—if we come 
to that point—the well-intentioned 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado today. I shall also vote against the 
amendment—and it is a well-intentioned 
one—of the Senator from Wyoming. 

I believe the Senator from Oregon has 
pretty well stated my position to a de- 
gree, but the Senator from Missouri has 
added very largely to my position; be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, we all know 
these actions, if taken, are apt to hurt 
rather than to help. 

Mr. President, why did I vote against 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado last night? For various reasons, 
but for one reason that has not been 
mentioned in the Record. That reason 
is this: If one of these independent Com- 
munist nations—there are three or four 
of them, and I think particularly of 
Yugoslavia—were helping us to the ut- 
most of its ability to get the Pueblo and 
her crew released, and if their release 
by the North Koreans were not accom- 
plished, we still would be unable to ex- 
tend any help or friendly hand to Yugo- 
slavia under the meaning of that amend- 
ment. There is no question about that. 
If one reads the amendment, he will find 
that would be the result. 

With respect to the amendment of to- 
day offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, it, too, would bring into 
play action against all the Communist 
nations, as if they were of one mind, and 
present history indicates very clearly 
that they are not, and it would bring 
into play our economic relations with 
all of them; and we are not in the same 
situation with reference to all of them. 

As distinguished Senators have said, 
we have had for some years an embargo 
against North Korea, or against trade 
with North Korea, so that the proposal 
here is meaningless, even as made by the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming. 

So, Mr. President, I believe we are 
toying with a field that cannot do any- 
thing but harm to the efforts of our 
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officials who, with all their means, are 
doing their best to release the officers 
and men of the Pueblo. 

My hope is that we shall adopt neither 
of the amendments pending at this time. 
I say again that I do not question in the 
slightest that the best of motives prevail 
in the mind of the Senator from Colo- 
rado and equally in the mind of the 
Senator from Wyoming, but I do not 
believe it is wise to adopt such amend- 
ments. As a matter of fact, I deplore 
greatly the fact that we adopted yester- 
day the amendment that was offered, 
with the best of motives, by the Senator 
from Colorado. I believe we are playing 
with something we have no business 
playing with, and we are playing with 
it without knowing the facts and without 
having in our possession the tools to do 
any good by adopting these amendments. 

I hope thé Senate will reject—I am 
sorry to have to say this—the substitute 
amendment offered with such good mo- 
tives and supported so eloquently by the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming; 
and then, having done that, I hope the 
Senate will reject, likewise, the amend- 
ment offered with equal good motives 
and with equal eloquence by the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. We have 
no place in this bill for this type of 
amendment. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we must 
keep one thing in mind, in response to 
the Senator from Nebraska and that is 
that the difference between the pending 
proposal of the Senator from Colorado 
and the embargo that we already have 
on the books against North Korea is & 
simple one. The difference is that the 
embargo against North Korea was a flat 
embargo against an enemy nation since 
1950, because of the Korean war. But 
the Senator from Colorado has attached 
to it this language: “to assist our efforts 
to obtain the release of the Pueblo.” 

This is the incriminating addition in 
his proposal. This is what sets it apart 
from the existing legislation. It is not 
the amount of trade that we have with 
North Korea. It is the attempt to insert 
this as one of the complicating factors 
in the freeing of the men of the Pueblo. 

I repeat that I wanted no part of any 
of this, and I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida that I had no in- 
tention of offering anything about the 
Pueblo on the floor of the Senate. I do 
not believe it is any of our business, in 
terms of meddling with the delicate 
negotiations now taking place. But be- 
cause of the surprising success of 
the Senator’s amendment which was 
adopted last night, and because it ap- 
peared to me that the same kind of ap- 
proach would meet with similar success 
this afternoon, it seemed to me that we 
had to do something to take the Senate 
out of the business of muddying those 
waters; and that is the only reason for 
my proposal. 

So I renew my offer to the Senator 
from Colorado: I will withdraw my sub- 
stitute amendment if he will withdraw 
his amendment. I believe it would be 
better for the Senate if neither amend- 
ment is on the books. 

May I ask the Senator from Colorado 
if he would consider that withdrawal? 
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Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a quo- 
rum call, with the time to be taken out of 
the time on the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think we should get on with the bill. I 
believe we should have a vote on these 
matters. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll, 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes on the bill to the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Maanuson] to file a conference report. 


SAFETY STANDARDS FOR TRANS- 
PORTATION OF NATURAL AND 
OTHER GAS BY PIPELINE—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1166) to authorize 
the Secretary of Transportation to pre- 
scribe safety standards for the transpor- 
tation of natural and other gas by pipe- 
line, and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. ; 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of July 26, 1968, pp. 23715- 
23719, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With what subject does 
the report deal? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Gas pipeline safety. 

Mr. President, the natural gas pipeline 
safety bill, S. 1166, which emerged from 
conference, is a strong and comprehen- 
sive bill which will provide assurance to 
the American people that the gas pipe- 
lines which run under their streets and 
into their homes will be maintained as 
safe as technology can make them. 

The conference with the House was as 
constructive as any I can remember. It 
was the judgment of the Senate con- 
ferees that the amendments agreed to 
removed any doubt about the adequacy 
of the mechanism provided in the bill 
for enforcing the standards. 

I want, particularly, to commend the 
chairman of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee [Mr. 
Sraccers], the chairman of the Subcom- 
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mittee on Communications and Power 
[Mr. MACDONALD], and the ranking Re- 
publican member [Mr. SPRINGER] for 
their dedication to the pursuit of a final 
bill which will best serve the public in- 
terest. 

I want also to express my personal ap- 
preciation for the long hours and crea- 
tive effort devoted to this most important 
legislation by the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], who chaired the 
hearings in the Senate, who helped 


guide the committee over the very 


technical and complex aspects of this 
very difficult piece of legislation, and 
who added an informed and persuasive 
voice to the deliberations of the confer- 
ence committee. 

Without the strong support and guid- 
ance of the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton] and the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], 
we would never have been able to achieve 
so strong and so effective a piece of legis- 
lation. As usual, their understanding and 
intelligence contributed greatly to the 
development of the final product. 

I also want to express my appreciation 
to Secretary of Transportation Alan 
Boyd, whose candor and firm sense of di- 
rection was a major factor in the passage 
of this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the House managers be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it isso ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MAGNUSON. While this state- 
ment outlines the principal changes 
made by the conferees, I desire to call 
particular attention to several significant 
items in the report. 

First, and most important to the Sen- 
ate, the conference restored the Senate 
language regarding the imposition of 
civil penalties for violations. With this 
language, each gas company in the Na- 
tion will know that its failure to adhere 
to the standards set will subject it to- 
severe penalties. This is as it should be. 
In matters of safety, particularly in an 
area in which the potential risk is so 
great, we cannot afford to be casual 
about the necessity for vigorous enforce- 
ment. 

Second, the language adopted by the 
conferees makes it clear that any State 
desiring to assume the burdens of en- 
forcement must demonstrate to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary that it has the 
plans, the funds, the capacity, and the 
legal sanctions necessary for full and 
effective enforcement. If the Secretary 
determines that the State is not doing 
the job, the State has the burden of proy- 
ing, in an open proceeding, that it is in 
fact enforcing the standards in con- 
formity with the requirements of the act. 

There were certain areas in which the: 
Senate conferees acceded to the House- 
version, after being satisfied that the dif- 
ferences between the versions were not 
substantive. In this category, the House- 
conferees made it clear, as they had dur- 
ing the debate in the House, that the 
Secretary could require industrywide 
correction of a general category of haz- 
ard which he discovers in existing or im 
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new facilities. The Secretary need not 
find that a danger exists with respect to 
each specific facility for which correc- 
tive action may be needed before he re- 
quires industrywide correction of this 
type of hazard in similar facilities. 

The Senate had included within the 
coverage of the bill all natural gas gath- 
ering lines. It believed this would give 
the Secretary of Transportation some 
flexibility to determine the type and 
degree of regulation which might be 
needed, depending on such factors as the 
population density—for example, wheth- 
er the area is urban or rural. The Senate 
acceded to the House amendment since 
it excluded the gathering lines in rural 
areas but allowed the Secretary to define 
a nonrural area. We share the House 
view, as stated on page 19 of the House 
report, that a covered area does not re- 
quire “a total of a large number of 
people.” 

The Senate had included, and the 
House deleted, language defining ad- 
versely affected” as including “exposure 
to personal injury or property damage.” 
This definition applied to those persons 
who were entitled to appeal an order of 
the Secretary as, for example, an order 
issuing a standard. The House managers 
indicated that they did not remove the 
definition because of any disagreement 
that persons so exposed would indeed 
qualify as adversely affected, but simply 
because the term “adversely affected” 
had become well defined by the courts 
and did not need, in their judgment, fur- 
ther definition. 

The Senate acceded to the House 
amendments broadening the qualifica- 
tions of the Technical Standards Com- 
mittee to include persons who need not 
be technically qualified in pipeline en- 
gineering. Under the expanded defini- 
tion, nonengineers who are experienced 
in the regulation of gas safety, such as 
lawyers, could qualify for the Commit- 
tee. In addition, the Senate conferees 
agreed to the House amendment which 
provides that two members of State com- 
missions shall serve as Government 
members, and which reduces the indus- 
try membership to four and increases 
the public membership to six. 

We also agreed with the House addi- 
tion of a definition of “gas,” which 
clearly excludes atmospheric gases such 
as oxygen and other nonflammable, non- 
toxic, and noncorrosive gases. The trans- 
portation of these elements is so limited, 
and is done under such conditions, that 
we do not believe it should be included 
within the scope of this legislation. 

This legislation adds one more proud 
chapter to the unparalleled story of con- 
sumer democracy written by President 
Johnson, The initiative, leadership and 
support emanating from the White 
House on this legislation was unsur- 
passed. I believe the Natural Gas Pipeline 
Safety Act will rank among the many 
proud accomplishments of this admin- 
istration. 

ExHIBIT 1 
STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OF 
THE HOUSE 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
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House to the bill (S. 1166) to authorize the 
Secretary of Transportation to prescribe 
safety standards for the transportation of 
natural and other gas by pipeline, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explaining of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 


The House amendment struck out all of 
the Senate bill after the enacting clause 
and inserted a substitute text, and the Sen- 
ate disagreed to the House amendment. 

In large part the provisions of the Senate 
bill and the House substitute amendment 
were the same or similar, but there were 
some rather important differences. 

The committee of conference recommends 
that the Senate recede from its disagreement 
from the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill, with an amendment which 
is a substitute for both the text of the Sen- 
ate bill and the House amendment. The dif- 
ferences between the House amendment to 
the text of the bill and the substitute agreed 
to in conference are noted below, except for 
clerical corrections, and minor drafting and 
clarifying changes. 


SECTION 5. (A) PROCEDURES FOR STATE ENFORCE- 
MENT OF FEDERAL SAFETY STANDARDS 


Section 5(a) of both the Senate bill and 
the House amendment provided procedures 
for State instead of Federal enforcement of 
the Federal safety standards applicable to 
gathering, distribution, and local transmis- 
sion lines. The Senate bill did this through 
a State written agreement with the Secretary. 
The House amendment did this through an 
annual State certification to the Secretary. 

Either procedure required a State agency 
to adopt the Federal standards and to en- 
force them through section 11 (plans of in- 
spection and maintenance) and section 12 
(plans of reporting). 

The Senate agreement procedure had a 
condition precedent that the States must 
have authority to impose the sanctions of 
section 9 (money penalties) and section 10 
(injunctions). The certification procedure 
under the House amendment required that 
the law of the State make provision for mon- 
etary and injunctive sanctions. 

The substitute agreed to in conference re- 
tains the certification procedure of the House 
amendment but provides that there be a 
condition precedent to State agency certifi- 
cation; namely, that the law of the State 
make provision for injunctive and monetary 
sanctions “substantially the same as are 
provided under sections 9 and 10.” The con- 
ference substitute also adds a provision that 
a State agency may file a certification with- 
out regard to the requirement of injunctive 
and monetary sanctions under State law for 
a period of not more than 2 years after the 
date of enactment of this legislation. 


SECTION 5. (A) PROCEDURES FOR REJECTION OR 
TERMINATION OF STATE CERTIFICATIONS OR 
AGREEMENTS 


If, on the basis of information required to 
be filed with the Secretary under this legisla- 
tion, information obtained by the Secretary 
through a p of Federal monitoring 
under section 12(b), or information other- 
wise obtained by him, the Secretary deter- 
mined that a State agency was not in com- 
pliance with its agreement or annual certifi- 
cation, he could have terminated the agree- 
ment with the State agency under section 
5(e) of both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment or, under section 5(a) of the 
House amendment, he could have rejected 
the annual certification of the State agency. 
Inasmuch as under either subsection the ter- 
mination or the rejection must be preceded 
by notice and opportunity for hearing, it 
would appear that the basic administrative 
procedures would be the same, as the ad- 
ministrative procedure provisions contained 
in chapter 5 of title 5 of the United States 
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Code would apply. Under either it was pre- 
sumed that the Secretary would have insti- 
tuted a proceeding requiring the State agency 
to show cause why its agreement should not 
be terminated or its certification rejected. 

The substitute agreed to in conference re- 
tains the certification procedure of the House 
amendment but adds a provision to make 
it clear that when the Secretary moves to 
reject a certification the burden of proof is 
on the State agency to show that it is in 
compliance. 


SECTION 9. (a) CIVIL PENALTIES 


Section 9(a) of the Senate bill provided 
that any person who violated any provision 
of section 8(a), or any regulation issued un- 
der this legislation, would be subject to a 
civil penalty of not more than $1,000 for each 
violation for each day it persists, except that 
the maximum penalty could not exceed 
$400,000 for any related series of violations. 

Section 9(a) of the House amendment 
required the Secretary to give notice to any 
person the Secretary had reason to believe 
was violating any portion of section 8(a) or 
any regulation issued under this legislation. 
and to allow such person a reasonable op- 
portunity to achieve compliance before im- 
posing any penalty. Under the House amend- 
ment, the penalty was not more than $500 
for each day that a violation persists, except 
that the maximum penalty could not exceed 
$100,000 for any related series of violations. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
insisted upon the language of the Senate bill 
relating to civil penalties. The managers on 
the part of the House finally agreed to in- 
clude the Senate language in the substitute 
agreed to in conference with the modifica- 
tion that the maximum penalty cannot ex- 
ceed $200,000 for any related series of viola- 
tions, and with the further modification that 
for a reasonable period of time, not to ex- 
ceed 1 year after the date of enactment of 
this legislation, the civil penalties will not 
be applicable to pipeline facilities existing on 
such date of enactment. 


SECTION 15. APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Section 15(a) of the Senate bill author- 
ized appropriations of $10,000,000 for the 


fiscal year 1969, $13,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1970, and $15,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1971. 


Section 15(b) of the Senate bill author- 
ized the Secretary to require the payment to 
him of a reasonable annual fee by all per- 
sons engaged in the transportation of gas 
to help defray the expenses of Federal inspec- 
tion and enforcement under this legislation. 

Section 15 of the House amendment au- 
thorized appropriations of $500,000 for the 
fiscal year 1969, $2,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1970, and $3,000,000 for the fiscal year 1971. 

The substitute agreed to in conference fol- 
lows the provisions of the House amendment 
with one modification; namely, that the au- 
thorization for the fiscal year 1971 is in- 
creased from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 
Horace R. KORNEGAY, 
LIONEL VAN DEERLIN, 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
JAMES T. BROYHILL, 
JAMES HARVEY, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, this was 
a long and drawn-out conference, which 
resulted in a unanimous agreement on a 
very technical subject. The Senator from 
Washington as well as the Senator from 
Oklahoma contributed greatly to this 
matter and are to be complimented on 
the satisfactory outcome. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. 

The report was agreed to. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15263) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to withdraw my substitute 
amendment and the yeas and nays that 
had been ordered thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. The amendment is withdrawn and 
the order for the yeas and nays is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the consideration of the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] and the 
very great cooperation I have received 
from the Senator from Alabama. 

I believe the potential of economic 
leverage is an important proposal. I hope 
the Committee on Foreign Relations will 
hold an executive committee hearing 
shortly on the situation with regard to 
the Pueblo in an effort to obtain as much 
information with respect thereto as pos- 
sible. I think a hearing of this type 
would be of interest to Senators. 

Pursuant to my agreement with the 
Senator from Wyoming, I ask that my 
amendment (No. 922) be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment on behalf of the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] and 
myself and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 17, line 18, strike out “$350,- 
000,000” and substitute “550,000,000”. 

On page 18, line 18, strike out “$14,600,000” 
and substitute “$15,100,000”. 

On page 20, line 8, strike out “$420,- 
000,000” and substitute “$495,000,000”. 

On page 20, lines 11 and 12, strike out 
“$90,000,000” and substitute ‘$110,000,000”, 

On page 20, line 18, strike out “$200,000” 
and substitute 6500, 000. 

On page 21, line 7, strike out 8130. 
000,000” and substitute 8148, 000, 000. 

On page 22, line 5, strike out 810,000,000,“ 
and substitute 830,000,000,“ 

On page 28, line 1, strike out “$50,000,000” 
and substitute “$58,775,000”. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to restore to 
the bill the House committee figures for 
foreign aid authorization with respect 
to all economic assistance except sup- 
porting assistance. It makes no change 
in the military assistance figures. 

The amendment has several different 
items in it, and, therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendments be 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
the amendments will be considered en 
bloc. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
amendment requires very little explana- 
tion, and, accordingly, I shall be brief. 

In my opinion, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, of which I am proud 
to be a member, went too far in cutting 
the foreign aid bill this year. 

The President had requested a total 
for economic aid of $2,51,475,000. The 
Senate committee cut that figure by 
almost $1 billion to $1,580,900,000. 

In my opinion, we in Congress are 
going too far in cutting back a program 
which for many, many years has brought 
credit on the United States and has 
been of inestimable benefit to the 
underprivileged peoples of the world. 

Iam strongly of the view that a normal 
sense of compassion leads to the con- 
clusion that these cuts are too great. 
I realize the need to cut back on expend- 
itures in the budget in light of our de- 
termination to cut $6 billion from 
expenditures and to impose a 10 percent 
surtax. I am in sympathy with that 
effort. However, in my judgment, we 
should not take that amount of money 
out of the hides of the individuals who 
are being benefited by our foreign aid 
program and who will be threatened in 
many instances with hunger, if not 
worse, if this program is cut back as 
much as the Commiittee on Foreign Re- 
lations has done. 

I stated these views very briefly in 
individual views which appear on page 
16 of the report of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I ask unanimous consent 
that my views may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the views 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF Mr, CLARK 

I regret the cutbacks in the foreign aid 
program which are made in this bill. These 
cutbacks are not justified either on grounds 
of economy or of performance by the Agency 
for International Development. 

The bill as reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations involves a reduction of al- 
most $1 billion from the administration re- 
quest. The saving thereby effected is sub- 


stantially less than 1 percent of the Federal 
budget, but it will be made at great cost to 
our foreign policy. 

The bill as reported is almost $400 million 
below the total amount of economic assist- 
ance approved by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. I would have supported the 
President's original recommendations. At the 
least, I supported the levels of the House 
committee’s bill as a bare minimum, but 
when I moved to restore those figures in the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the motion 
was rejected by a vote of 3 to 15. 
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The committee bill contains language ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should take such steps as may be 
necessary to provide Israel with the modern 
supersonic jet airplanes which it needs to 
ward off Arab aggression. I strongly support 
this section and I hope that the President 
will act promptly to implement it. 

JOSEPH S. CLARK., 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the net 
effect of the amendment would be to take 
the House committee figures and to sub- 
stitute them for the Senate committee 
figures with respect to the following 
items in the bill: The Development Loan 
Fund, the authorization for American 
schools and hospitals, the Alliance for 
Progress, the Partners of the Alliance for 
Progress, international organizations, 
the contingent fund for the President, 
and administrative expenses for AID. 

The net result would be to add $317,- 
575,000 to the bill as reported by the Sen- 
ate committee. 

Mr. President, I expect the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case] to appear in 
the Chamber at any moment, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. Perhaps the 
manager of the bill would take a few 
minutes until the Senator from New 
Jersey arrives and I would be prepared to 
yield back my time and vote. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
shall be very brief. I simply wish to say, 
as I have said several times during the 
course of the consideration of the bill, 
the Senate committee met in quite a 
number of sessions and worked diligently 
on the bill. We had many rolicall votes. 
We arrived at the figures which are 
stated. 

It is true there are some cuts from the 
figures in the House-passed bill, However, 
by and large, our figures are the same 
figures agreed to by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I am sympathetic with 
some of the purposes for which the in- 
crease would go. As a matter of fact, I 
would have been very glad to see, as I 
remarked before, additional funds for 
technical assistance. I think that is a 
real down-to-earth program, perhaps 
producing more good for dollars spent 
than any other program in the entire 
foreign aid setup. 

I would have been glad to see the fig- 
ures sustained for development loans at 
the level requested. I would have been 
glad to see us restore some of the funds 
for the international organizations. But 
we had votes and the majority of the 
committee voted otherwise. On this par- 
ticular matter, this proposal by the Sen- 
ator was made at the conclusion of the 
committee’s consideration. 

I believe the proposal was rejected by 
a vote of 15 to 3—every member of the 
committee save one voted in person or 
by proxy. That was a decisive vote and 
represented the feeling of the committee. 
As I have said in the course of floor con- 
sideration of this bill, I came here feel- 
ing that it was my function to uphold the 
committee. Therefore, I shall have to 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So am I. 
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Mr. CLARK. I am not going to ask for 
the yeas and nays because it is important 
for some of us to be elsewhere. I hope 
that we can have a vote on the matter. I 
know the views of the Senator from Ala- 
bama. I know in his heart that he would 
like to see some of these matters re- 
stored. I recognize that, as acting chair- 
man of the committee, he goes along with 
the 15-to-3 vote. I want to get on the 
record as indicating that I do not think 
the bill is nearly enough. We are not 
doing right by the people. I could not feel, 
in good conscience, that I could let the 
matter go without bringing it to the floor, 
and I know the Senator from New Jersey 
would not, either. I shall yield back the 
remainder of my time and I shall not ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr, SPARKMAN, I commend the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania and say that he 
has been perfectly consistent throughout. 
In the committee, he worked diligently 
trying to get the bill improved as he 
saw it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
adoption of the amendment would, in 
large part, nullify the work of the Senate 
committee extending over recent days? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Yes, it would throw 
it all out, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that the 
figures suggested in the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will be in conference when the 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not at all, because 
I am afraid some Senators do not get 
the distinction. The proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would restore 
the funds to the level at which the House 
committee reported them, whereas we are 
working on, and largely in line with, the 
figures as the House passed them. The 
House reduced some of the figures which 
the House committee proposed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then the Senate bill 
and the House bill will be in conference. 

Mr. CLARK, If the Senator from Ala- 
bama will yield so that I may comment 
to the Senator from Florida, I think 
that I should make abundantly clear 
to the Senator from Florida that the 
amendment would put back into effect, 
if it were to be carried, $317,000,000 
which the House knocked out of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee bill. 
So that these amendments will not be 
in conference unless this amendment is 
adopted, and I do not expect it to be 
adopted. The conference cannot take 
the items until it considers the items 
which are now knocked out of the bill 
by the House on the floor, and action by 
the House on the floor has been largely 
sustained by the committee and the 
Senate, so far. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The observation of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania makes 
his amendment that much more objec- 
tionable to me, because it looks like he 
would superimpose the judgment of the 
House committee and accept it against 
the judgment of our Senate committee; 
and that, I think, would be an unfortu- 
nate thing for the Senate to do. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCarty], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], and the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS] are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is absent on of- 
ficial business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. Grueninc]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senators from Illinois [Mr. 
Drrxsen and Mr. Percy], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mon- 
ton], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munt], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murpxy], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Murry], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scort], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tow- 
ER] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote yea,“ and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 13, 
nays 62, as follows: 


[No. 258 Leg.] 
YEAS—13 
Brooke Inouye Moss 
Case Jackson Muskie 
Clark McGee Pastore 
Harris Metcalf 
Hart Mondale 
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NAYS—62 
Aiken Fong Nelson 
Allott Hartke Pearson 
Anderson Hatfield Prouty 
Baker Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Bayh Randolph 
Bennett Holland Ribicoff 
Bible Hollings Russell 
Boggs Jordan, N.C Smith 
Burdick Jordan,Idaho Sparkman 
Byrd, Va. Kuchel Spong 
Byrd, W. Va Lausche Stennis 
Cannon Long, La. Symington 
Church Magnuson Talmadge 
Cotton Mansfield Thurmond 
Curtis McClellan Tydings 
Dodd McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Dominick Melntyre Williams, Del. 
Eastland Miller Yarborough 
Ellender Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Montoya Young, Ohio 
Fannin Morse 
NOT VOTING—24 
Bartlett Gruening Morton 
Brewster Hansen Mundt 
Carlson Hayden Murphy 
Cooper Hruska Pell 
Dirksen Javits Percy 
Fulbright Kennedy Scott 
Gore Long, Mo. Smathers 
Griffin McCarthy Tower 
So Mr. CLaxk's amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 21, line 7, strike out “$130,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$135,000,000, 
of which $80,000,000 shall be available only 
for the United Nations development pro- 
gram”. 

On page 22, line 15, strike out “$365,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 8360, 000,000“. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be considered en bloc? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
is a very simple amendment. It transfers 
from the military aid appropriation $5 
million to add to the United Nations De- 
velopment Fund. This is the project the 
great director of the Marshall plan, Paul 
Hoffman, has been running for the 
United Nations to extend technical as- 
sistance programs to the developing 
economies of the smaller nations, to 
which other nations contribute about 60 
percent and we contribute about 40 per- 
cent. 

The amount received from the United 
States for the United Nations develop- 
ment program is raised from $80 million 
to $85 million, and the $5 million will be 
transferred from military aid, which 
amounts to many, many times that 
amount. 

In answer to the question, “What is 
the United Nations’ development pro- 
gram?” U Thant, Secretary General of 
the United Nations, has characterized 
it as follows: 

It is the world organization’s principal fi- 
nancing, administrative and operational arm 
in the pre-investment and technical assist- 
ance field. To carry out the comprehensive 
worldwide responsibilities assigned to it by 
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the United Nations General Assembly, the 
UNDP received, for 1968, $183 million in vol- 
untary contributions from 117 governments. 


Other countries are raising their con- 
tributions. I think we would be very un- 
wise not to provide this amount for a 
program which embodies agricultural 
programs and technical assistance pro- 
grams 


Mr. President, on December 31 of this 
year this program was helping 137 coun- 
tries and territories to carry out 600 
major preinvestment projects, each 
averaging $2 million in cost and 4 
years in duration. During the preceding 
12 months, it had also furnished sup- 
port for 2,566 smaller scale technical 
assistance operations which, in addition 
to providing vital services on their own, 
often prepared the way for, operated in 
conjunction with, or followed up on the 
larger preinvestment projects. 

Mr. President, in comparison with 
other nations, we contributed, last year, 
$75 million; the United Kingdom con- 
tributed $11,750,000; Sweden contributed 
$15.5 million; little Switzerland, $2.5 mil- 
lion; and so on. 

With a large number of other nations 
coming in to help make successful this 
peaceful movement for development of 
the most underdeveloped countries on a 
scale which though small enough, can 
meet a maximum need, where could we 
accomplish so much for $85 million as 
through the aid provided by this great 
program, headed by an American who 
has already demonstrated his ability to 
bring about recovery to Western Europe 
through wise administration of the 
Marshall plan? 

Mr. President, I hope the manager of 
the bill will be able to take this amend- 
ment to conference without a rollcall 
vote. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join the 
Senator from Oklahoma in the com- 
ments he has made. It is a very good 
amendment and the transfer of funds 
a very fair exchange; the amendment, 
if agreed to, would serve as a very ap- 
propriate symbol and a means of paying 
our great respects to Paul Hoffman for 
the splendid job he has done for our 
country at the United Nations. He will 
continue to use this money for the ulti- 
mate benefit of our country. I hope the 
chairman will accept the amendment 
and take it to conference. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I merely 
wanted to ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa, would his amendment simply in- 
crease the share of the United States by 
$5 million? 

Mr. MONRONEY. By $5 million; but it 
takes the $5 million out of military aid, 
which, good though it may be, I think 
offers a much smaller yield in propor- 
tion to the money invested than the de- 
velopment of farming and small-scale 
industry in the underdeveloped areas. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I have no 
desire to resist the amendment. I am sure 
it is a good amendment. I am sure the 
money would be better spent, probably, 
than it would be in military aid. But I 
should like to take this opportunity, 
when the Senator is seeking to increase 
our contribution to the United Nations, 
to remind the Senate that the Senate 
voted, if my recollection is correct, by a 
vote of 82 to 0, to request and urge that 
the President of the United States insist 
on the United Nations considering the 
Vietnam situation, facing up to it, and 
giving us a full hearing and some kind of 
official decision. 

In my opinion, the place to look for 
peace is New York rather than Paris. I 
am getting a little tired, though I shall 
not oppose the Senator’s amendment, of 
this country paying more than its share 
of the maintenance of this peacekeeping 
organization, which we have all sup- 
ported and we all ardently hope will be 
effective as a peacekeeping organization, 
though it seems thus far to be more of a 
debating society. It seems to be willing 
to police various parts of the world, and 
take up various vexatious questions, but 
not the one that is haunting the minds 
and hearts of the American people 
today. 

We have invested nearly $3 billion in 
the United Nations, and I think it is high 
time we insist on their at least consider- 
ing this matter. If they decide against 
us, we might well, of course, have to ac- 
cept their decision, but I think it is time 
they meet their responsibilities. 

I merely wished to inject that thought. 
I shall not oppose the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MONRONEY., I appreciate what 
the Senator has said, and I pray for the 
time when a settlement may be brought 
before the United Nations for considera- 
tion. I also pray that they will have a 
substantial hand in the final arrange- 
ments for peace, when it occurs. 

I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
committee chairman, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply wish to say to the Senator from 
Oklahoma and the Senator from Oregon 
that, since this proposal on the part of 
the Senator from Oklahoma does not in- 
crease the overall amount of the bill, but 
simply shifts the priorities, and the mat- 
ter will be wide open in conference with 
the House of Representatives, at this late 
hour and under those circumstances, I 
am willing to accept the amendment and 
take it to conference. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator, and I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, what per- 
centage are we paying now? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The fund is receiv- 
ing, from recipient governments, $1.54 
for every dollar we invest. Of the total 
project cost, 55 percent is contributed by 
recipient governments, with 45 percent 
coming from the United Nations devel- 
opment programs, which means we are 
contributing about 40 percent of the total 
amount. The other nations are con- 
tributing the rest of the amount of the 
United Nations funds, but the recipient 
nations are putting up 55 percent of that 
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cost, on their own, from the areas in 
which the program is working. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I concur 
with my colleague from Oklahoma on 
the desirability of participation in the 
International Development Fund, and I 
would have no objection to increasing 
the amount of that participation, es- 
pecially if other nations are increasing 
their contributions. 

What I have a reservation about, how- 
ever, is that the Senator from Oklahoma, 
instead of asking for an increase of $5 
million to do what he says he wants to 
do, would subtract that amount from 
the military assistance part of the bill. 

As I look at the bill, I see that we are 
proposing, with the present figure of $365 
million, a reduction from $510 million 
in the next fiscal year. With the world 
situation as it is, I am not at all sure 
that it is a wise move to cut military 
assistance that much. 

What I should like to suggest is that 
the amount not be taken away from the 
military assistance fund, but merely pro- 
vided as an additional amount. I would 
support the Senator from Oklahoma on 
that; but I think we are not following 
the course of realism if we continue to 
hack away at military assistance. It is 
already away down, from $510 million 
to $365 million. Now the Senator wants 
to reduce it to $360 million. 

I hope the Senator will modify his 
amendment to add $5 million to the 
amount in the bill for the purpose he 
states, and I will support him on that, but 
I am concerned about this military 
assistance drawdown, which now the 
Senator seeks to draw down still farther. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
have supported military assistance since 
it first began, but I am convinced that we 
still do not have that program down to a 
point where there is not some fat in it. 

The entire amount of this increase 
would be less than the cost of one jet 
fighter, and I think this amount of 
money, invested in the basic development 
of the poorest countries in the world 
too small for us to establish programs in, 
even, because the overhead would cost us 
more than the money we would be spend- 
ing in the country—is better spent in 
comparison than if the money were left 
to remain a part of the military aid 
provision. 

I am realistic enough to know, in the 
tightest budget year we have ever seen, 
that Congress would not be likely to give 
to this program an additional $5 million, 
unless I find economies elsewhere. 

Mr. MILLER. May I make a comment 
at that point? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield the Senator 
2 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I would 
be the first to suggest and agree that 
there probably has been fat in all of these 
programs. But when we have already cut 
the military assistance program from 
$510 to $365 million, cutting it by $145 
million in just 1 year, I am afraid the 
Senator is not only going to eliminate 
the fat, but the lean as well. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I do 
not beileve my $5 million transfer should 
make the difference between the success 
of our military aid program and its fail- 
ure. If I did, I would not have proposed it. 
But I do feel that this $5 million will go 
a long way, not only toward the success 
of our contribution, but the success of the 
contributions of nations much poorer 
than we, which are putting much larger 
amounts into the fund, and whose 
leadership in doing so we must support 
by showing we are not only continuing 
what we have done, but adding $5 
million. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I suggest 
to my colleague that he try to get the 
amendment agreed by adding the $5 mil- 
lion. And I will support that. If he fails 
in that attempt, then he can put the 
amendment the way it is. However, I 
suggest to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that he would have substantial and prob- 
ably majority support here for his pur- 
pose if he would add $5 million to the 
bill. We would be treading on dangerous 
ground by just continuing to chip away 
at the amount in addition to the $135 
million reduction for military assistance 
that has already been made. These are 
very troubled times. I do not think we 
ought to do this. At least, let us let the 
Appropriations Committee go into that 
when they get to it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
will be a matter subject to conference. 
It would be open, with respect to the 
$130 million, to being increased or cut 
out in its entirety. 

I am sorry. I cannot change my 
amendment because I have agreements 
with so many of the distinguished Sena- 
tors on this side of the aisle who have 
agreed to support it under these con- 
ditions. 

I would like to have a vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. I do not like to hold 
the Senate, but I would like to have a 
test here. If we may have a quorum, I 
would like to offer a substitute to add 
the $5 million for the purpose desired 
by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Whose 
time will the quorum call be charged 
against? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the time may be charged against 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
in order to submit an additional amend- 
ment until the time has been yielded 
back on the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 
However, I would have the right to speak 
in opposition to the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
is in order. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] pro- 
poses an amendment to the Monroney 
amendment as follows: “Strike out the 
second paragraph.” 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, my 
amendment would leave intact the pro- 
vision of the Monroney amendment to 
increase the amount of assistance for 
the development loan fund by $5 mil- 
lion. That would increase the amount 
of the bill by $5 million. It would leave 
the military assistance part, which is the 
second paragraph of his amendment, 
alone. 

I think we can achieve the same ob- 
jective in conference with this as we 
could with the Monroney amendment. 
As I said, I think we are treading on 
dangerous ground here when, after hav- 
ing reduced the military assistance by 
$145 million, we are now going to whittle 
away still further. 

I am in sympathy with the purpose 
of the Senator’s amendment. All I am 
trying to do is to preserve the purpose 
and also to preserve the already dras- 


tically reduced military assistance 
amount. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I will 
be extremely brief. I must oppose the 
amendment. I appreciate the support of 
the Senator as to what the fund does. 
However, I am familiar enough with the 
workings of military aid. I, too, sit in the 
Appropriations Committee, and I know 
that we can make room within our mili- 
tary aid for the $5 million cut. 

If I can read the temper of the Senate 
in the last few days, I know that they do 
not wish to raise the cost of the pending 
bill. My amendment would not raise it. 
It puts the emphasis where it belongs, 
and that is on helping to create an oppor- 
tunity for nations to help themselves. 

This is what we are doing without in- 
creasing any burden on the taxpayer. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I speak 
against the amendment because what it 
does in effect is raise the amount of the 
bill the committee brought to the Senate. 
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We have gotten along reasonably well 
on the floor of the Senate and stayed 
within the recommendations of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

We have had one vote on the matter of 
the international organization in which 
we did not increase the amount directly. 

I think the Senator from Oklahoma 
offered a very fair adjustment when he 
offered to transfer $5 million from the 
military aid to this particular project. 
However, do not forget that the military 
aid to all countries involved in the Viet- 
nam war is not included in the pending 
bill at all, That is in the defense depart- 
ment program, 

We are dealing in the pending bill 
with military aid to countries in many 
other parts of the world, countries that 
have no connection whatsoever with the 
war in Vietnam. It certainly is a generous 
allowance to them. 

The transfer of $5 million, in my judg- 
ment, will not have a detrimental effect 
on the military aid program. It will make 
it possible to carry out what the Senator 
from Oklahoma has in mind. 

I do not think it is fair to some of the 
Senators who have been trying to work 
out a fair compromise on the bill on the 
floor of the Senate. I do not want to do 
it until all the discussion is over, but I 
propose before we come to a vote to move 
to lay the Miller amendment on the table. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey such time 
as he requires. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I shall take 
only a moment. 

I think the Senator from Iowa is mak- 
ing a very real contribution. Those Sena- 
tors who want to cut the amount in the 
bill are not happy with that contribution. 
Iam not in favor of cutting the bill. I am 
in favor of raising the amount, as we 
tried to do in the previous amendment. 

I think the House cut the bill far too 
far in every respect except possibly the 
Presidential discretionary fund. I went 
along with that cut on constitutional 
grounds, I think the Senate committee 
should have raised the amount to the 
House committee amount. 

I think the Senator from Iowa is cor- 
rect in supporting the Senator from 
Oklahoma in increasing the amount for 
that particular fund under the auspices 
of our great friend, Paul Hoffman, a 
great benefactor and aid to our country 
and to the world. 

I support the amendment, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
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ing to the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon to lay on the table the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa to the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Missouri 
Mr. Lone], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], and the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] would 
each vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
ScoztT] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senators from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN and Mr. Percy], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MoR- 
TON], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Muxpri, the Senator from Call- 
fornia [Mr. MurpPHy] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote yea“ and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 13, as follows: 
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YEAS—61 

Aiken Hatfield Nelson 
Anderson Hill Pearson 
Baker Holland Prouty 
Bayh Hollings Proxmire 
Bennett Inouye Randolph 
Bible Jordan, N.C Ribicoff 
Burdick Lausche Russell 
Byrd, Va. Long, La Smith 
Byrd, W. Va Magnuson Sparkman 
Cannon Mansfield Spong 
Church McClellan Stennis 
Cotton McGee Symington 
Curtis McGovern Talmadge 
Dodd McIntyre Tydings 
Eastland Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Ellender Mondale Williams, Del. 
Ervin Monroney Yarborough 
Fong Montoya Young, N. Dak. 

Morse Young, Ohio 

Moss 
Hartke Muskie 

NAYS—13 
Allott Fannin Miller 
Boggs Hickenlooper Pastore 
Brooke Jackson Thurmond 
Case Jordan, Idaho 
Dominick Kuchel 
NOT VOTING—25 

Bartlett Gruening Mundt 
Brewster Hansen Murphy 
Carlson Hayden Pell 
Clark Percy 
Cooper Javits Scott 
Dirksen Kennedy Smathers 
Pulbright Long, Mo, Tower 
Gore McCarthy 
Griffin Morton 


So Mr. Morse’s motion to table the 
Miller amendment to the Monroney 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). The question now 
recurs on the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
am troubled by many of the amend- 
ments to H.R. 15263, the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1968. I am especially 
troubled because of the effects these 
amendments will have upon our efforts 
to ease the impending world food crisis. 

Ten thousand people will die today of 
primary or secondary malnutrition. They 
will either starve to death or die because 
their diets are inadequate to protect 
them against disease. Tomorrow, another 
10,000 will die. I find this tragic, more 
particularly so since it happens in a world 
of abundance. 

Americans can no longer shrug their 
shoulders when people die of hunger. In 
today’s world, hunger pangs in Lahore— 
and in Lima—are an authentic interna- 
tional problem. A world in which the 
United States stands aside and allows 
people by the tens of thousands to die 
through neglect is a world fraught with 
danger for the United States. 

There is a bitter irony to the crippling 
reductions in the foreign assistance pro- 
gram for the new fiscal year. These re- 
ductions come at a time when efforts to 
grow more food in the developing na- 
tions show highly encouraging signs— 
signs of what has been called a “Green 
Revolution.” Pakistan, Turkey, Korea 
and other countries where the Agency for 
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International Development runs major 
programs to assist agriculture are rapidly 
developing the ability to grow enough 
food to feed themselves. In 1967, world 
agricultural production set a new record, 
and most of the increase occurred where 
it was most needed—in those nations 
where millions go hungry each day. Last 
year the total agricultural output in the 
poor and malnourished countries rose 
from 7 to 8 percent over 1966, while 
per capita food production increased by 6 
percent. 

Mr. President, when Congress so 
drastically cuts the foreign aid program, 
we jeopardize this progress. What does 
it mean when we slash in half the 
amount requested for development 
loans? It means less fertilizer—less U.S. 
manufactured chemical fertilizer—for 
farmers in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. Millions of these farmers have been 
applying our fertilizer to the new miracle 
seeds—doubling and tripling yields of 
rice and wheat and corn. Now farmers 
will have to do without, and people will 
have to do without food. 

What does it mean when we cut the 
authorization for technical assistance? 
It means that American agronomists and 
other specialists will not be available to 
demonstrate the use of the new seeds and 
fertilizers and pesticides. Farmers will 
have to do without help they need. Hun- 
gry people will have to do without food. 

What does it mean when we remove 
AID’s authority to guarantee invest- 
ments by private companies—Esso, In- 
diana Standard and others—in fertilizer 
plants and distribution facilities in the 
developing nations? Again, people will 
have to go hungry. 

The financing needed to continue and 
consolidate the gains of the green revo- 
lution are relatively small. The fact is 
that when we fail to make that financing 
available, we halt progress now under- 
way. 

We must avoid the consequences of 
further reductions—the consequences for 
hungry people in the world, and the 
consequences for the United States in 
a world where people are no longer con- 
tent to be hungry or to die for want of 
food. 

We must support at least the com- 
mittee recommendations for foreign eco- 
nomic aid. This is no time to practice 
false economy; this is no time to play 
politics with human hopes and aspira- 
tions. 

The committee has sought in this bill 
to reduce U.S. commitments abroad and 
to lessen the strain on U.S. resources, In 
the report accompanying H.R. 15263, the 
committee comments that “the United 
States cannot longer postpone giving pri- 
ority to putting its own house in order.” 
This is a conviction that I generally 
share. But I would question whether cut- 
ting the budget request for the develop- 
ment loan fund in half, and cutting the 
request for the Alliance for Progress by 
$205 million, and cutting the request for 
international organizations by $12 mil- 
lion is giving proper consideration to our 
international priorities. The tight fiscal 
situation in which the United States 
now finds itself and the strain that we 
feel on our economic and human re- 
sources are not the product of $2.1 bil- 
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lion that was authorized in fiscal year 
1968 for foreign economic aid. Rather 
our financial troubles are the product of 
some $40 billion that we spent in fiscal 
1968 in Vietnam. It is here that I ques- 
tion our priorities. I have said time and 
again, in many forums, in many different 
ways, that I would rather build America 
than destroy Vietnam. 

My uppermost concern in international 
affairs is that we do not have any more 
Vietnams. I do not think that we help 
prevent future Vietnams by cutting our 
economic aid to aspiring peoples. It is 
important that we meet their aspirations 
in good faith. We need not buy them; 
indeed, we cannot buy them. We need do 
only what is right among neighbors—we 
must help free men and free governments 
in casting off their chains of poverty. 

There are two provisions in this bill on 
which I especially want to comment 
favorably. The first is an increase of $15 
million in economic assistance funds for 
programs related to population growth. 
Population control is an essential ele- 
ment of economic development. The $50 
million earmarked in this bill for popula- 
tion programs should contribute much to 
the success of our total AID effort, It is 
important to note that this $50 million is 
not a ceiling on the amount that can be 
spent for these vital programs, and that 
more funds can be diverted if it becomes 
feasible to do so. 

I am pleased also that we have lowered 
the ceiling on the military assistance that 
will go to Latin America and to Africa. 
We have lowered the ceiling on our mili- 
tary assistance from $55 million to $35 
million in Latin America and from $40 
million to $25 million in Africa. These 
cuts are properly made. I congratulate 
the committee on its vision and wisdom 
in this regard. Food for the hungry is a 
better expenditure than napalm for the 
nonconformist. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, there is 
a time to give and a time to save. 

The Government of the United States 
has given with unprecedented generosity. 
Since the beginning of World War II, 
we have extended aid to nearly every 
other government in the world. During 
the past 20 years, we have subsidized no 
less than a hundred foreign governments 
in a total amount that exceeds a hundred 
billion dollars. 

But the time of giving has been 
brought to a close by the war in Viet- 
nam, the burgeoning cost of which 
this country shoulders alone. 

The expense of this war now ap- 
proaches $100 million a day. Because 
of it, we have raised taxes. Because of 
it, we have incurred huge deficits. Be- 
cause of it, the American dollar is now 
in jeopardy in the world markets and 
dwindles in value under the mounting 
pressure of inflation here and at home. 
Because of it, our own domestic needs 
go unmet and ferment spreads through 
the land. 

This is a time, not for further spend- 
ing abroad but for stringent saving. In 
my judgment, conditions now call for the 
suspension of the foreign aid program 
for the duration of the war in Vietnam. 
Accordingly, I voted for the first time in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations— 
against reporting the bill favorably to 
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the Senate. And I shall vote against it 
on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask to 
be recognized for 1 minute, the time to 
be taken out of the time allotted to the 
minority on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the majority leader what he 
plans for the remainder of the day and, 
if he can tell us, what he plans for the 
Senate tomorrow and thereafter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
are faced with a choice between the mili- 
tary construction appropriation bill and 
the appropriation bill for HEW. 

I believe I have indicated to the Sen- 
ate on at least three occasions that upon 
the disposal of the pending business the 
next order of business would likely be 
the. military construction appropriation 


bill. 

In line with that promise to the Senate, 
when we are through with the foreign 
aid legislation it is the intention of the 
joint leadership to lay before the Senate 
the appropriation bill for military con- 
struction, hopefully to pass that bill to- 
morrow, and to take up odds and ends in 
between. At the moment, it is quite 
doubtful we will be able to get to the 
HEW appropriation bill at this time if 
we proceed with the military construc- 
tion appropriation bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, does the 
Senator contemplate any rollcall votes 
during the remainder of the evening? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I presume there will 
be a rolicall vote on final passage of 
the pending bill; and that is about all. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Does 
the Senator know of any amendments to 
the military construction bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There are none that 
I know of. 

Mr. DODD. I wish to ask the majority 
leader how much time he contemplates 
will be required to take up the military 
construction bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would hope the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE] would make his statement today 
and we could dispose of the bill tomorrow. 
I do not believe there will be much debate 
except on one or two subjects, and that 
may not be lengthy; but I do not know. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, so there 
may be no misunderstanding, I wish to 
ask the distinguished majority leader 
whether he contemplates that the vote 
on the pending legislation will be the last 
rollcall vote tonight. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; that will be the 
last rollcall vote today. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 
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RESTORATION OF PASSPORT TO 
STOKELY CARMICHAEL 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I want the Recorp to show that 1 week 
ago yesterday the Department of State 
restored to Stokely Carmichael the pass- 
port it took from him on December 11, 
1967. 

Carmichael's passport was revoked be- 
cause he traveled to restricted areas, 
specifically to Castro’s Cuba and to North 
Vietnam. In each country, he publicly 
and violently attacked the United States 
and our American troops. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I do 
not like to break the continuity of the 
presentation, but I think this is a very 
important matter, and I think we should 
hear what the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia is stating to Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I chank the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Carmichael obviously gave aid and 
comfort to North Vietnam, a nation at 
whose hands the American people have 
suffered 191,328 casualties, 38 percent 
of those casualties having occurred dur- 
ing the past 6 months. 

Yet the Department of State has re- 
stored his passport, thus making possible 
other such trips and other such denunci- 
ations of the American people and the 
American soldiers in Vietnam. 

We hear a great deal today, through- 
out our Nation, about the people losing 
confidence in their Government. 

Is there any wonder that more and 
more citizens are losing confidence in 
their Government when the Government 
acts in such a foolish, absurd, and 
pusillanimous manner as it has in 
pampering Stokely Carmichael, not only 
by permitting him to make treasonable 
statements on foreign soil, but also per- 
mitting him to incite to rioting in this 
country, all without penalty. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15263) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back the remainder of their 
time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is, 
Shall the bill pass? On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Brewster], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Futsricut], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
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the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], and the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is absent on om- 
cial business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER] and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] would each vote 
“yea,” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. Gruenine]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senators from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN and Mr. Percy], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
ton], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munpt], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MurPHY], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DRKSEN]I, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Percy], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
would each vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 28, as follows: 


[No. 260 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 

Aiken Hill Muskie 
Allott Holland Nelson 
Anderson Inouye Pastore 
Baker Jackson Pearson 
Bayh Euchel Prouty 
Boggs Lausche Proxmire 
Brooke Long, La. Randoiph 
Cannon McGee Ribicoff 
Case McGovern Smith 
Dodd McIntyre Sparkman 
Dominick Metcalf Spong 
Fong Miller Tydings 
Harris Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Hart Monroney Yarborough 
Hatfield Montoya 
Hickenlooper Moss 
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NAYS—28 
Bennett Ervin Russell 
Bible Fannin Stennis 
Burdick Hartke Symington 
Byrd, Va. Hollings Talmadge 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Church Jordan,Idaho Williams, Del 
Cotton Magnuson Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis Mansfield Young, Ohio 
Eastland McClellan 
Ellender Morse 
NOT VOTING—25 
Bartlett Gruening Mundt 
Brewster Hansen Murphy 
Carlson Hayden Pell 
Clark Hruska Percy 
Cooper Javits Scott 
Dirksen Kennedy Smathers 
Fulbright Long, Mo. Tower 
re McCarthy 
Griffin Morton 


So the bill (H.R. 15263) was passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed showing the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized to make 
technical and clerical changes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate in- 
sist on its amendments, and ask for a 
conference with the House thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees. 

There being no objection, the Presiding 
Officer appointed Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. Morse, Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER, and Mr. AIKEN conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
has again demonstrated his superior 
knowledge of this Nation’s international 
involvement. He has again exhibited the 
deep understanding of the many facets 
of our foreign aid program that has 
won him the respect of every Member 
of this body. I refer, of course, to his 
handling of the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion measure for fiscal year 1969, to his 
diligent work in the committee on this 
program, to his superb management of 
the bill in the Chamber. Performing most 
of the task, in the necessary absence of 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
Senator SPARKMAN deserves the high 
commendation of the Senate for this 
success. 

Joining him was the ranking minority 
member, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. HIicKENLOOPER]. His 
contribution on this measure as on all 
proposals of this nature was immense. 
The outcome certainly bears his indelible 
stamp. 

I wish to thank also the Senators who 
contributed to assure such a high level 
and provocative debate. Particularly, the 
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Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
deserves our commendation for offering 
and successfully urging his amendments. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] offered their strong 
and sincere views on many features. And 
notable was the contribution of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], who also urged his equally 
strong and sincere views and cooperated 
generously to assure final action today. 
The Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] 
joined by the Senators from Minnesota 
[Mr. Monpate] and Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] also deserve our thanks for con- 
tributing so much to the discussion. We 
are indeed grateful to them and other 
Senators for joining so ably on this high- 
ly important measure. 

Finally, I wish to thank the Senate as 
a whole for its splendid cooperation in 
obtaining the disposition of this measure 
today and for achieving the success in 
such an orderly and efficient manner. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of John A. Carver, 
Jr., of Idaho, to be a member of the 
Federal Power Commission, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 3136) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to make a study 
to determine the advantages and dis- 
advantages of increased use of the metric 
system in the United States. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1969 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1470, H.R. 
18785, the military construction appro- 
priation bill, 1969. I do this so that the 
bill will become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
18785), making appropriations for mil- 
itary construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
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mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, it is my understand- 
ing that the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the chairman of 
the subcommittee, will make his open- 
ing statement this evening. 

It is my further understanding that 
that is all that will be done on the mili- 
tary construction appropriation bill this 
evening. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMMORROW AT 10 AM. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR MOSS 
OF UTAH, TOMORROW AT CON- 
CLUSION OF THE READING OF THE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the conclu- 
sion of the reading of the Journal to- 
morrow morning, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss] be recognized 
for not to exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] tomorrow, there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business and that statements 
therein be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STATE - JUSTICE - COMMERCE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS—ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF POSITION ON VOTE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, July 29, 1968, while I was necessar- 
ily away from the Senate, a yea-and-nay 
vote was taken on an amendment, No. 
904, as amended, by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], to the State- 
Justice-Commerce appropriations, ex- 
empting certain employees of the FBI 
and the U.S. attorneys’ offices from the 
personnel limitations of the Revenue and 
Expenditures Act. 

Had I been present and my vote re- 
corded, I would have voted “aye.” 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a statement giving my reasons for 
voting against the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1968. 

First, I want to highly commend the 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], for the very fair, 
impartial, and masterly way he handled 
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the foreign aid bill, both through the 
committee and on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Let me say that I came closer this 
year to voting for a foreign aid bill than 
I have in a good many years. However, 
it still has so many serious defects that, 
in my opinion, I could not vote for it— 
although it had many good features in 
it. 

One of its best features was that it 
was reduced to a figure of—in round 
numbers—$1.9 billion, $1 billion below 
the request of the administration. 

Mr. President, in view of the great 
crises which face this country, the total 
amount of the bill was far too high to 
obtain the vote of the senior Senator 
from Oregon. 

In my judgment, I could not possibly 
have voted for a foreign aid bill in re- 
spect to an amount of more than $1,200 
million. I think that a bill of more than 
$1 billion really would find difficulty in 
being justified on the basis of an 
analysis of the problems which face our 
country. 

Furthermore, I could not vote for the 
bill because within the amount it con- 
tains, there is still entirely too much for 
military aid. The military aid in the bill 
is only a part of our total military as- 
sistance program, the rest of which is 
contained in the regular Defense De- 
partment budget. 

I shall not vote for foreign aid as long 
as there is this overemphasis on military 
aid. In my judgment, it is military aid 
by the United States around the world 
that is causing us to be more and more 
isolated and that is causing us to be more 
and more feared and is causing us, in my 
judgment, to be the greatest contributor 
to the spread of communism in the 
world. 

I happen to think the United States is 
the greatest contributor to the spread of 
communism, because our military aid is 
stirring up for us so much resentment on 
the part of so many people in nontotali- 
tarian states that they are developing a 
tremendous fear of the United States and 
suspicion in connection with our mili- 
tary objectives and motivations. 

Next, I voted against the bill because 
there is too much grant money in the 
bill. We have to recognize that the Amer- 
ican people are entitled to have Congress 
stop giving away the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of their money which it 
has been giving away under the label or 
name of foreign aid for these many years. 
Since 1946 over $120 billion of foreign aid 
has been approved by the Congress of the 
United States. 

I think there is a clarion cry across this 
land to stop wasting the American tax- 
payers’ money dollars through so many 
foreign aid ratholes around the world. 

Mr. President, I did not do it this year, 
but I usually bring to the floor of the 
Senate the reports of the Comptroller 
General. I could have brought them 
again this year, because they would have 
told the same story. Since the last foreign 
aid bill, the Comptroller General has 
continued to survey and spot check for- 
eign aid around the world, and his re- 
ports since the last reports a year ago 
are identical in their findings—continued 
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waste, malfeasance, the cause of corrup- 
tion in regard to our expenditures of 
foreign aid money. 

I am not going to vote for foreign aid 
until we clean up the aid; until we re- 
form it. 

Neither am I going to vote for foreign 
aid as long as we continue to grant for- 
eign aid to foreign governments rather 
than surround that aid with safeguards 
that will give the American taxpayers 
assurance that the money is to go into 
projects that will in turn help raise the 
standard of living of the people who live 
in the economic environments of the 
projects. That has not been done again 
this year. 

I have taken that consistent position 
since we adopted in 1965 the Morse- 
Fulbright amendment, which was lost in 
conference; but the Morse-Fulbright 
amendment of 1965 was based on the 
principle I have just enunciated— 
namely, that our foreign aid should be a 
program of investment in specific eco- 
nomic projects or cultural projects or ed- 
ucational projects that will benefit peo- 
ple, and not line the pockets of crooked 
politicians of corrupt governments 
abroad—which so often is exactly what 
happens to so much of our foreign aid 
money. 

That is why the secret reports by the 
Comptroller General particularly em- 
phasize the importance of cleaning up 
foreign aid. 

Mr. President, there were some good 
things in the foreign aid bill. I am sorry 
we could not bring about the types of 
reforms I have suggested so we could 
vote for the foreign aid bill. There were 
some good improvements in the bill in 
regard to some of its technical assistance 
programs, in development loans, and eco- 
nomic aid for specific projects, which I 
highly applaud, but not enough to jus- 
tify my voting for it. 

I spoke, day before yesterday, at length 
in regard to the section of the bill that 
deals with the amendment I offered in 
behalf of Senators MANSFIELD, METCALF, 
CHURCH, JORDAN, Moss, and HATFIELD, 
seeking to take our national forests out 
of the field of foreign policy negotia- 
tions. 

I pointed out that our national forests 
are not subject to negotiations with any 
foreign government in respect to selling 
to those foreign governments or doing 
business in those foreign governments 
with the logs of the people’s forests in 
this country. The intent of our national 
forest laws from the very beginning, 
when the great Gifford Pinchot started 
the great conservation program with re- 
spect to national forests, was to main- 
tain those national forests on a trustee 
basis in perpetuity for the benefit of all 
oncoming generations of Americans, in 
order to guarantee them, under a scien- 
tific management program of sustained 
yield, an adequate supply of wood prod- 
ucts in perpetuity. 

Therefore, as we argued, there was no 
justification for any department of our 
Government, or the Government itself, 
selling logs of the national forests that 
were not in fact surplus. The logs that 
had been sold to Japan in recent years 
were not in fact surplus. 
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Let me add one comment concerning 
the language of that amendment. In dis- 
cussing its intent yesterday, I referred to 
the need for administering officials to 
develop regulations that will prevent the 
substitution of Federal timber for ex- 
ported private timber. 

I want to make it clear that the substi- 
tution referred to is a reasonably direct 
one. So that if a company owns land in 
two localities and ships logs in export 
from holdings in one locality, there 
should be no resulting limit on that 
company’s freedom to purchase public 
timber in the other locality. Further, the 
purpose of the amendment would not 
apply in the locality from which the logs 
were exported unless the company 
undertakes to substitute the same specie 
purchased in the same general area. 

This provision should not operate to 
keep a company that once exports logs 
from ever thereafter buying any public 
timber anywhere. The purpose should be 
to provide that an owner may not sub- 
stitute in the same area and in the same 
time period public timber for his pri- 
vately owned timber which he has sold 
for export. 

Although these amendments have my 
warm support, I could not approve of the 
bill as a whole, and therefore I voted 
against it. However, as one of the con- 
ferees, I want to say tonight that I will 
cooperate very closely with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], who will 
be chairman of our Senate conferees, in 
an effort to try to improve the bill suf- 
ficiently in conference, so some of us who 
voted against it can vote for it. As a con- 
feree, I shall do my best to try to im- 
prove the bill so we can bring back to 
the floor of the Senate a better bill than 
the bill we sent to conference. 


SERVICE-CONNECTED COMPENSA- 
TION INCREASE FOR VETERANS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily and 
that the Senate turn to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1461, H.R. 16027. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
16027) to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to provide increases in rates of 
compensation for disabled veterans, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, most of the President’s 1968 rec- 
ommendations with regard to veterans 
fall within the jurisdiction of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance. The com- 
mittee has considered these recommen- 
dations and has recommended that this 
bill be passed. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a state- 
ment on the bill at this time. 

I am pleased to take up today H.R. 
16027, a bill to increase compensation 
payments to veterans with disabilities 
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they suffered while in service to their 
country. There is no group in America 
today more deserving of our support 
than the men and women of our Nation 
who have become disabled while defend- 
ing our country. It is their sacrifices 
poe have kept our country strong and 
ree. 

The bill we have before us today, rep- 
resents the largest single increase in the 
compensation program since it was first 
enacted. This bill would increase com- 
pensation payments by close to one- 
quarter billion dollars annually, begin- 
ning next January. 

The bill reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee incorporates the House bill in its 
entirety. The two most important pro- 
visions of the House bill are related to 
the compensation increase, which be- 
comes effective next January. For totally 
disabled veterans, the bill would provide 
a $100 monthly increase in compensa- 
tion payments. Most totally disabled 
veterans receive $300 monthly now; this 
would be increased to $400. Veterans 
with certain very severe disabilities now 
receive higher payments; these too 
would be increased by $100. 

For those veterans who are less than 
totally disabled, the bill provides an 8- 
percent increase in compensation pay- 
ments, This represents the increase in 
the cost of living since December, 1965, 
when the last increase in compensation 
payments was enacted. 

The annual cost of this bill is $235 
million, Of this total, $137 million is re- 
lated to the $100 monthly increase for 
the totally disabled and the remaining 
$98 million is related to the 8-percent 
increase for other veterans with service- 
connected disabilities. 

Mr. President; last year President 
Johnson directed the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to appoint an advisory 
commission to study each facet of the 
existing programs designed to assist vet- 
erans and their dependents. A panel of 
11 distinguished members was subse- 
quently named by the Administrator and 
designated as the U.S. Veterans’ Advi- 
sory Commission, This Commission held 
hearings throughout the country, and in 
March of this year they submitted their 
report. They state in their report: 

Veterans with disabilities incurred in serv- 
ice in time of national peril should be given 
first priority in the range of special programs. 


That is what we have done in this bill. 
The first two recommendations in the 
Advisory Commission report have been 
incorporated as the two major provi- 
sions of this bill—a $100 monthly in- 
crease for the totally disabled, and a 
cost-of-living increase for other veterans 
with service-connected disabilities. 

Another provision of the House bill au- 
thorizes the furnishing of medical de- 
vices on an outpatient basis to totally 
disabled veterans who have very severe 
service-connected disabilities in the same 
way as they are now furnished to vet- 
erans requiring regular aid and attend- 
ance whose disability is not service-con- 
nected. This amendment is designed to 
correct an inequity in present law. The 
Finance Committee reported this 
amendment without change. 

The Finance Committee added three 
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amendments to the House bill. The first 
of these relates to veterans with arrested 
tuberculosis. Under present law, veterans 
with arrested tuberculosis are awarded 
specific, disability ratings automatically, 
even if they are not disabled at all. 
Whether disabled or not, the law provides 
a minimum compensation payment of 
$67 monthly. About 56,000 veterans now 
receive this minimum payment. 

These provisions of present law orig- 
inated in the 1920’s when tuberculosis 
was a dread disease: At that time, it was 
believed that few persons suffering from 
the disease could expect to live more than 
20 years, and that even if the tuberculosis 
became arrested the disease was almost 
certain to recur. At that time the only 
therapy known was the rest cure, which 
took years. Happily, the expectations of 
the 1920’s proved false. There has been 
very little recurrence of the disease 
among veterans. with arrested tuber- 
culosis. Persons with arrested tuber- 
culosis face no special problems in get- 
ting jobs. Thus the compensation pay- 
ments under present law do not reflect 
average economic loss as they are in- 
tended to do. 

In view of this triumph of modern 
medicine, the committee felt that these 
provisions should be deleted for veterans 
whose tuberculosis becomes arrested in 
the future. However, the 56,000 veterans 
now receiving compensation for arrested 
tuberculosis will not be affected. This 
provision also incorporates a recommen- 
dation of the U.S. Veterans’ Advisory 
Commission. 

The second new section added by the 
committee is related to nursing home 
care of veterans rendered on a contract 
basis. 

In 1966, for the first time, nursing 
homes and hospitals were brought under 
minimum wage legislation to amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Recognizing that hospital and nursing 
home employees were being covered for 
the first itme, however, the Congress pro- 
vided special transitional minimum 
wages for these newly covered employees. 

Recently, the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion of the Labor Department ignored 
the 1966 amendments and determined 
that under the Service Contract Act of 
1965, nursing homes contracting with 
Federal Government must pay the full 
$1.60 minimum wage rather than the 
special transitional minimum wage of 
$1.15 this year. The Service Contract Act 
of 1965 requires that the minimum wage 
be paid by employers rendering services 
under Federal contracts. It refers neither 
to hospitals nor nursing homes. 

The 1966 legislation indicates a con- 
gressional intent that hospitals and 
nursing homes—whether or not con- 
tracting with the Federal Government— 
should be uniformly brought under the 
minimum wage law on the special transi- 
tional basis provided in that legislation. 

The Labor Department determination 
has created an immediate problem with 
respect to nursing home care rendered to 
veterans by private nursing homes with 
whom the Veterans’ Administration has 
contracted. In the opinion of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs of the House of 
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Representatives, the Labor Department 
decision would result in nursing homes 
simply refusing to provide care for veter- 
ans because of the prohibitive labor costs 
which would result. 

Now, the same nursing homes furnish- 
ing care to veterans also serve medicare 
beneficiaries and welfare recipients under 
the medicaid program. Obviously, the 
same facility could not have two mini- 
mum wage levels—and our medicare and 
medicaid costs would rise substantially. 
Even those nursing homes which do not 
have veterans would have to increase 
their wages to compete with nursing 
homes paying $1.60 an hour. In addition, 
the Labor Department has exempted 
hospitals from the $1.60 wage rate, even 
though they compete for and employ 
many of the same kinds of personnel as 
do nursing homes. 

The committee amendment does not 
remove the requirement that nursing 
homes contracting with the Government 
pay the minimum wage. It merely in- 
sures that the minimum wage required 
will be the transitional one authorized 
by the Congress in legislation enacted in 
1966. 

The final amendment added by the 
committee is related to a particular prob- 
lem which has arisen in an onfarm train- 
ing program in Tangipahoa Parish, La. 
Between 1958 and 1962, a number of vet- 
erans owning or leasing farms were urged 
to participate in an onfarm training pro- 
gram operated by the Tangipahoa Parish 
School Board. Though these veterans 
participated in the program in good faith, 
they did not realize that it did not meet 
Veterans’ Administration standards. Now 
the Veterans’ Administration is attempt- 
ing to make all the veterans return the 
educational allowances they received 
during this period, including those vet- 
erans who acted in good faith. 

The committee amendment would per- 
mit any veteran who participated in the 
Tangipahoa Parish onfarm training pro- 
gram to apply to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for relief from the liability of 
paying back the educational allowances 
he received after September 1958. If the 
Veterans’ Administration finds that the 
veteran first, owned or had a legitimate 
lease on a farm; second, cultivated the 
farm and was not employed full-time in 
another job; and third, participated in 
the instruction furnished him by the 
Tangipahoa Parish School Board, under 
the amendment the veteran would be re- 
lieved of any liability to pay back the 
educational allowances he received. 

The two persons most directly respon- 
sible for the operation of the training 
program have been convicted of criminal 
violations and have served their sen- 
tences. 

The amendment is needed to clarify 
the rights of veterans who acted in good 
faith. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
support the bill with the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. President, there was another 
recommendation which the President 
wanted to see adopted. However, it did 
not fall within the jurisdiction of the 
committee. Therefore, we did not pre- 
sume to make it a part of the bill we 
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submitted, even though we considered 
the proposal and found it had merit. 

It is my understanding that a Sena- 
tor—perhaps the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr]—may see fit to 
offer an amendment which substantially 
carries out the remainder of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations with regard to 
veterans legislation. It has to do with a 
special allowance for veterans who wish 
to be teachers, policemen, or firemen in 
deprived areas on their return from serv- 
ice. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, may we 
have the committee amendments con- 
sidered first? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The com- 
mittee amendments will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the commit- 
tee amendments, which were as follows: 


On page 4, after line 5, insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

“Sec. 4. (a) Section 314(q) and section 
356 of title 38, United States Code, are here- 
by repealed, 

“(b) The repeals made by subsection (a) 
of this section shall not apply in the case of 
any veteran who, on the date of enactment 
of this Act, was receiving or entitled to re- 
ceive compensation for tuberculosis which in 
the judgment of the Administrator had 
reached a condition of complete arrest.“ 

After line 12, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Service Contract Act of 
1965 shall not apply with respect to any con- 
tract, whether entered into pursuant to the 
provisions of title 38, United States Code, or 
any other provision of law, between the 
United States (or any department, agency, 
or instrumentaliy thereof) and any institu- 
tion for the provision by such institution of 
hospital services or extend care or nursing 
home services. 

“(b) The effective date of the amendment 
made by subsection (a) of this section shall 
be the ninetieth day after the date of the 
enactment of the Service Contract Act of 
1965. 

“(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as amending, modifying, or supersed- 
ing any provision of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended.” 

And, on page 5, after line 3, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Any veteran determined by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to have 
received overpayments of educational bene- 
fits under former chapter 33 of title 38, 
United States Code, in connection with the 
institutional on-farm training program con- 
ducted by the Tangipahoa Parish School 
Board, Amite, Louisiana, shall be relieved of 
all liability to the Jnited States for the 
amount of such overpayment, remaining due 
on the effective date of this section, if he 
makes application for relief within two years 
following the date of enactment of this Act, 
and if the Administrator finds that such 
veteran 

(1) owned, or operated under a valid 
lease, a farm which met the requirements 
of the law and implementing Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration regulations; 

“(2) was engaged in the cultivation of 
such farm and was not employed on a full- 
time basis in a non-farm occupation; and 

“(3) participated in the institutional in- 
struction furnished by the Tangipahoa Par- 
ish School Board in connection with the in- 
stitutional on-farm training program, even 
though such instruction may not have met 
all of the requirements of law and imple- 
menting Veterans’ Administration regula- 
tions. 

In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, credit shall be given for 
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amounts for which liability is relieved by 
this section.” 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike section 5 of the committee 
amendment, beginning on page 4, line 
13, through line 3 on page 5. 

The committee amendment proposed 
to be stricken by the amendment of Mr. 
METCALF is as follows: 

Sec. 5. (a) The Service Contract Act of 
1965 shall not apply with respect to any 
contract, whether entered into pursuant to 
the provisions of title 38, United States Code, 
or any other provision of law, between the 
United States (or any department, agency, or 
instrumentality thereof) and any institution 
for the provision by such institution of hos- 
pital services or extended care or nursing 
home services. 

(b) The effective date of the amendment 
made by subsection (a) of this section shall 
be the ninetieth day after the date of the 
1 of the Service Contract Act of 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as amending, modifying, or supersed- 
ing any provision of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the amendment relates to a problem in- 
volving nursing homes. It is somewhat 
controversial. It does not seem appro- 
priate to the manager of the bill that 
we should vote on this amendment at this 
particular time. 

In view of its controversial nature, and 
the fact that the rest of the bill is not 
controversial, I would be happy to accept 
the amendment and ask the Senate to 
agree to it, with the understanding that 
thereafter, without prejudice, we may 
again present the issue to the Senate. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, as far 
as I am concerned, I am not sure about 
this amendment. I want to make further 
study. I think it warrants some addi- 
tional study. As the chairman says, it is 
controversial. 

It may be that when the matter comes 
up again, I may vote for it or against it. 

The remainder of the bill, however, is 
very important. I believe it is important 
to move the bill. So I am grateful to the 
chairman for removing this hurdle, and 
peny us further consider it at a later 

ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment to 
the committee amendment., 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to: 

Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 912, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Risicorr’s amendment (No. 912) 
is as follows: 


At the end of the bill add a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 7. (a) Chapter 34 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subchapter V as follows: 


“ SUBCHAPTER V.—INCENTIVE BENEFITS 
FOR VETERANS SERVING AS TEACHERS, 
POLICEMEN, AND FIREMEN 


“$ 1690. Purpose; definitions 

“*(a) This subchapter is intended to fur- 
nish special encouragement, by the payment 
of incentive benefits and supplementary 
training allowances, to veterans who are will- 
ing to serve in the United States for a pre- 
scribed period of time as elementary and sec- 
ondary public school teachers or as police- 
men or firemen. 

““(b) For the purposes of this subchapter— 

“*(1) The term “qualified veteran” means 
a veteran who is an “eligible veteran“ as de- 
fined in section 1652(a) of this title. 

“*(2) The terms “policemen” and flre- 
men“ mean persons employed as regular full- 
time policemen or firemen, as the case may 
be, by a State or local subdivision thereof. 

“*(3) The term “at least two years“ means 
not less than two consecutive academic years 
in the case of a qualified veteran who agrees 
to serve as a teacher under this subchapter, 
and not less than twenty-four consecutive 
months in the case of a qualified veteran who 
agrees to serve as a policeman or fireman 
under this subchapter. 


“*§ 1691. Public service incentive benefits 

„a) The Administrator may, by regula- 
tion, provide incentive benefits for qualified 
veterans who agree to serve for a period of 
at least two years as (1) a full-time teacher 
in an elementary or secondary public school, 
(2) a policeman, or (3) a fireman. 

„(b) Payment of incentive benefits under 
this section— 

“*(1) may not exceed the rates set forth 
in section 1683 of this title and may not in 
the case of any qualified veteran be paid 
for more than twenty-four months; 

“*(2) may not extend (A) over a period 
of more than three academic years in the 
case of a qualified veteran serving as a teach- 
er, or (B) over a period of more than two 
years in the case of a qualified veteran serv- 
ing. as a policeman or fireman; 

63) may not be made to a qualified 
veteran serving as a teacher under this sub- 
chapter for any month or months following 
the end of the regular academic year of the 
school in which he has been teaching unless 
he is actually serving as a teacher in such 
school during such month or months; and 

“*(4) may be paid only to a qualified 
veteran on the basis of his service as teacher, 
policeman, or fireman subsequent to the 
date of enactment of this section. 


“*$ 1692. Supplementary training allowance 

„a) Any qualified veteran who is pursu- 
ing, on a full-time basis, as defined by the 
Administrator, a program of education (or 
a combination of education and training) 
which would qualify him for service as a 
teacher, policeman, or fireman and who agrees 
to pursue such service in the United States 
for at least two years after the completion 
of his program, may receive a supplementary 
training allowance of $50 per month while 
pursuing such program. Such supplementary 
training allowance shall be in addition to the 
educational assistance allowance to which 
the veteran is entitled under section 1682 of 
this title. 

“‘(b) No allowance authorized pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section may be paid 
for any period of education or training long- 
er than the period the qualified veteran has 
agreed to serve, and in no event shall a 
qualified veteran be paid a supplementary 
training allowance under this section for 
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any period after his eligibility for education 

and training under this chapter has expired. 

“ ‘$ 1693, General provisions 
„a) Notwithstanding any other provi- 

sion of law, a qualified veteran employed by 
the District of Columbia to serve as a teacher, 
policeman, or fireman may receive an in- 
centive benefit or a supplementary training 
allowance under this subchapter in addition 
to his compensation for such service, 

„b) In the event a qualified veteran 
breaches his agreement to serve as a teacher, 
policeman, or fireman, any amount paid to 
him by way of supplementary training allow- 
ance pursuant to section 1692 of this chapter 
shall be considered an overpayment and re- 
coverable as a debt to the Government unless 
waived pursuant to section 3902(a) of this 
title.“ 

“(b) The analysis at the beginning of 
chapter 34, title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
tollowing: 

“‘SUBCHAPTER V.—INCENTIVE BENEFITS 
FOR VETERANS SERVING AS TEACHERS, 
POLICEMEN, AND FIREMEN 

“*1690. Purpose; definitions. 

“*1691. Public service incentive benefits. 

1692. Supplementary training allowance. 

1693. General provisions.“ 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
purpose of my amendment is to recruit 
some of the 800,000 veterans who will 
be released from the service this year 
for the teaching, police, and firefighting 
professions. It will do this by offering 
them, first, a $50 monthly training al- 
lowance, in addition to their other edu- 
cational benefits, for up to 2 years dur- 
ing their training to enter these profes- 
sions; and, second, by supplementing 
their salaries once they are on the job. 
Teachers would receive salary supple- 
ments for 3 academic years, and police- 
men and firemen would receive them for 
2 full years. Payments will be made on 
a sliding scale, decreasing over the 2 
years, and adjusted for the number of 
dependents. 

My amendment would apply to all vet- 
erans honorably discharged after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, but it is specifically designed 
to attract Vietnam veterans to a career 
in public service. These people, with their 
strong sense of patriotic duty, could 
bring a new spirit and dedication to the 
public sector and to these undermanned 
professions. School administrators, po- 
lice, and fire chiefs have made plain the 
shortage of personnel in these vital jobs. 

The salaries in these professions are 
undeniably low. The starting salary for 
classroom teachers in school systems at- 
tended by more than half the children in 
the country is just over $5,500. The 
median starting salary for policemen in 
cities over 10,000 in 1966 was only $5,460. 
And the average pay for a fireman work- 
ing a 59-hour week is $6,200. 

Mr. President, the program I propose 
can help many cities and towns in Amer- 
ica. For $25 million we can recruit 40,000 
new teachers and 6,000 new policemen 
and firemen, These people can make a 
real difference in the quality of American 
life. They will provide better education 
for our children and safer communities 
across the country. I urge the adoption 
of my amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my understanding is that the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is broader than the ad- 
ministration proposal, in that the ad- 
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ministration proposal related only to the 
so-called ghetto or underprivileged areas. 
If the Senator would be willing to limit 
his amendment along the lines of what 
the administration recommended, I 
would be happy to support the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I would 
be willing to have the amendment so 
amended. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I send to the 
desk a substitute amendment that would 
so modify the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment as modified. 

The legislative clerk read the substi- 
tute amendment, as follows: 


In lieu of the matter proposed to be added 
by amendment No, 912, add the following: 
“Src. 7. (a) Chapter 34 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subchapter V as follows: 


“*SUBCHAPTER V.—INCENTIVE BENEFITS 
FOR VETERANS SERVING AS TEACHERS, 
POLICEMEN, AND FIREMEN IN CER- 
TAIN AREAS 


“*$ 1690, Purpose; definitions 


„a) This subchapter is intended to fur- 
nish special encouragement, by the payment 
of incentive benefits and supplementary 
training allowances, to veterans who are 
willing to serve for a prescribed period of 
time as teachers in certain elementary and 
secondary public schools or as policemen or 
firemen in deprived areas of the United 
States. 

“*(b) For the purposes of this subchap- 

“*(1) The term “qualified veteran“ means 
a veteran who is an “eligible veteran” as de- 
fined in section 1652(a) of this title. 

%%) The term “deprived area” means any 
political subdivision of a State which has a 
crime rate of more than 1,500 per 100,000 
population, as determined by the Adminis- 
trator from year to year on the basis of the 
Crime Index contained in the Uniform Crime 
Reports, compiled and published annually by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

63) The terms “policeman” and “fire- 
man“ mean persons employed as regular full- 
time policemen or firemen, as the case may 
be, by a State or local subdivision thereof. 

“*(4) The term “at least two years“ means 
not less than two consecutive academic years 
in the case of a qualified veteran who agrees 
to serve as a teacher under this subchapter, 
and not less than twenty-four consecutive 
months in the case of a qualified veteran who 
agrees to serve as a policeman or fireman 
under this subchapter. 

1691. Public service incentive benefits 

„(a) The Administrator may, by regula- 
tion, provide incentive benefits for qualified 
veterans who agree to serve for a period of at 
least two years— 

“*(1) as a full-time teacher in an elemen- 
tary or secondary public school which is 
receiving assistance under title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, as amended; 

2) as a policeman in a deprived area; or 

(3) as a fireman in a deprived area. 

b) Payment of incentive benefits under 
this section — 

1) may not exceed the rates set forth in 
section 1683 of this title and may not in the 
case of any qualified veteran be paid for 
more than twenty-four months; 

“*(2) may not extend (A) over a period of 
more than three academic years in the case 
of a qualified veteran serving as a teacher, 
or (B) over a period of more than two years 
in the case of a qualified veteran serving as 
a policeman or fireman; 
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“*(3) may not be made to a qualified vet- 
eran serving as a teacher under this subchap- 
ter for any month or months following the 
end of the regular academic year of the 
school in which he has been teaching unless 
he is actually serving as a teacher in such 
school during such month or months; and 

“*(4) may be paid only to a qualified vet- 
eran on the basis of his service as teacher, 
policeman, or fireman subsequent to the 
date of enactment of this section. 

“‘(c) The Administrator may continue to 
pay a qualified veteran incentive benefits un- 
der section 1691 of this title for the period 
covered by the agreement entered into be- 
tween the Administrator and the veteran 
even though the school in which such vet- 
eran is teaching is no longer receiving assist- 
ance under title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amend- 
ed, or the area in which such veteran is 
serving as a policeman or fireman is no 
longer a deprived area for the purposes of 
this subchapter, if (1) at the time such vet- 
eran began teaching in such school pursu- 
ant to an agreement entered into under sec- 
tion 1691 of this title such school was re- 
ceiving assistance under such Act, or the 
area in which such veteran is serving as a 
policeman or fireman was a deprived area for 
purposes of this subchapter at the time such 
veteran began his service therein pursuant 
to an agreement entered into under section 
1691 of this title, as the case may be, and 
(2) such veteran otherwise qualifies for such 
benefits. 

“ '§ 1692. Supplementary training allowance 

„a) Any qualified veteran who is pur- 
suing, on a full-time basis, as defined by the 
Administrator, a program of education (or 
a combination of education and training) 
which would qualify him for service as a 
teacher, policeman, or fireman and who 
agrees to pursue such service for at least two 
years after the completion of his program 
(1) as a teacher in an elementary or sec- 
ondary public school receiving assistance un- 
der title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Act of 1965, as amended, or (2) as a police- 
man or fireman in a deprived area, as the 
case may be, may receive a supplementary 
training allowance of $50 per month while 
pursuing such program. Such supplementary 
training allowance shall be in addition to the 
educational assistance allowance to which 
the veteran is entitled under section 1682 of 
this title. 

“*(b) No allowance authorized pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section may be 
paid for any period of education or training 
longer than the period the qualified veteran 
has agreed to serve in a deprived area, and 
in no event shall a qualified veteran be paid 
a supplementary training allowance under 
this section for any period after his eligi- 
bility for education and training under this 
chapter has expired. 

“'§ 1693. General provisions 

„a) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, a qualified veteran employed by 
the District of Columbia to serve as a 
teacher, policeman, or fireman may receive 
an incentive benefit or a supplementary 
training allowance under this subchapter in 
addition to his compensation for such 
service. 

“‘(b) In the event a qualified veteran 
breaches his agreement to serve in a de- 
prived area, any amount paid to him by 
way of supplementary training allowance 
pursuant to section 1692 of this chapter 
shall be considered an overpayment and re- 
coverable as a debt to the Government unless 
waived pursuant to section 3902(a) of this 
title.’ 

“(b) The analysis at the beginning of 
chapter 34, title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 
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“SUBCHAPTER V.—INCENTIVE BENE- 
FITS FOR VETERANS SERVING AS 
TEACHERS, POLICEMEN, AND FIRE- 
MEN IN CERTAIN AREAS 

1690. Purpose; definitions 

“*1691. Public service incentive benefits 

1692. Supplementary allowance 

“*1693. General provisions.“ 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I say to the Senator from 
Connecticut that I really think I would 
probably like to vote for the amendment 
the way he offered it, but I think, in 
fairness, the proposal should be given 
further study, and that no one can 
really quarrel with the amendment so 
limited. Therefore, if the Senator is 
agreeable and the Senate will agree to 
the amendment as amended, I would be 
happy to accept and support it. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I shall be pleased to 
agree to the modification of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana, of- 
fered as a substitute for the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 16027) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of calendar 
Nos. 1465, H.R. 16086, and 1466, S. 1434, 
in that order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


CHOCTAW TRIBE OF OKLAHOMA 


The bill (H.R. 16086) to amend the act 
of August 25, 1959 (73 Stat. 420), per- 
taining to the affairs of the Choctaw 
Tribe of Oklahoma was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
1481), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 16086 is to amend a 
1959 statute that provided for final disposi- 
tion of the affairs of the Choctaw Tribe of 
Oklahoma, and to extend the time limits for 
completing the program. 
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The committee also considered a similar 
bill, S. 3209, introduced by Senator Monroney 
and Senator Harris. 


The act of August 25, 1959 (73 Stat. 420), 
provided (1) for the sale of the real property 
owned by the Choctaw Tribe, with some ex- 
ceptions, (2) for the organization of a legal 
entity under State law to hold certain land 
which the tribe wants to retain, and to hold 
the one-half interest in minerals which is 
required to be reserved when the lands are 
sold, and (3) for a per capita distribution of 
the funds of the tribe. 

The time prescribed for selling the land 
was 3 years from the date of the act, or as 
soon thereafter as possible. The time was 
later extended to 6 years, and then to 9 years, 
or as soon thereafter as possible. The 9 years 
will expire on August 25, 1968. 

Prior extensions of time granted by the act 
of August 24, 1962 (76 Stat. 405), and by the 
act of August 4, 1965 (79 Stat. 432), were 
based on the need for more time in order to 
complete litigation to quiet title to some of 
the tribal lands, The title needs to be cleared 
before the land can be sold on the open mar- 
ket. Some of the titles have not yet been 
cleared, and a further 2-year extension is 
provided by H.R. 16086. 


COMMITTEE COMMENT 


The committee expects that the additional 
time offered by the enactment of this legisla- 
tion will result in the completion of all of the 
actions contemplated by the 1959 act. 


cost 


Enactment of the bill will involve no Fed- 
eral cost. 


AMENDING THE STREET READJUST- 
MENT ACT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1534) to amend the Street Read- 
justment Act of the District of Columbia 
so as to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to close all or 
part of a street, road, highway, or alley 
in accordance with the requirements of 
an approved redevelopment or urban re- 
newal plan, without regard to the notice 
provisions of such act, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 
That the Street Readjustment Act of the 
District of Columbia, approved December 15, 
1932 (47 Stat. 747; D.C. Code, title 7, chap. 
4), is amended by adding the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 11. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, whenever any redevel- 
opment plan or urban renewal plan approved 
by the District of Columbia Council pur- 
suant to the authority contained in the Act 
approved August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 790), as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 5-705), requires the 
closing of all or part of any street, road, 
highway, or alley, the Council is authorized 
to order the closing of such street, road, 
highway, or alley, or such part of a street, 
road, highway, or alley, as the case may be, 
without regard to the provisions of sections 
2 and 4 of this Act, if it finds that the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency has 
acquired title to all or a major part of the 
properties abutting said street, road, highway, 
or alley, or said part of a street, road, high- 
way, or alley, and, with respect to such of 
the said abutting properties as may not have 
been so acquired, the said Agency has ob- 
tained and furnished to the said Council the 
written consent of the owners of such proper- 
ties to the closing of such street, road, high- 


way, or alley, or such part of a street, road, 
highway, or alley. 

“(b) No public way or part of a public way 
may be ordered closed by the Council under 
the authority of this section unless the Coun- 
cil, in giving notice of the public hearing to 
be held on a redevelopment plan or urban 
renewal plan, shall have included in such 
notice a statement of its intention to order 
the closing of all or part of certain specified 
public ways within the area or areas covered 
by any such plan.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Street Readjust- 
ment Act of the District of Columbia so 
as to authorize the District of Columbia 
Council to close all or part of a street, 
road, highway, or alley in accordance 
with the requirements of an approved 
redevelopment or urban renewal plan, 
without regard to the notice provisions 
of such Act, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1482) explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to amend existing 
law so as to expedite the closing of public 
streets and ways, and parts thereof, embraced 
wholly within urban renewal plans approved 
by the District of Columbia Council in ac- 
cordance with the District of Columbia Re- 
development Act of 1945. 

Section 2 of the Street Readjustment Act 
of the District of Columbia (47 Stat. 748; 
sec. 7-402, District of Columbia Code), estab- 
lishes the following requirements with re- 
spect to notice of the proposed closing of a 
public way: 

% * * the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall cause public notice of in- 
tention to be given advertisement for not 
less than fourteen consecutive days, exclu- 
sive of Sundays and holidays, in a daily news- 
paper of general circulation printed and 
published in the District of Columbia, to 
the effect that a public hearing will be held 
at a time and place stated in the notice for 
the hearing of objections, if any, to such 
closing. The said Commissioners shall, not 
later than fourteen days in advance of such 
hearing, serve notice of such hearing, in 
writing, by registered mail, on each owner 
of property abutting the street, road, high- 
way, or alley, or part thereof, proposed to be 
closed, or if the owner cannot be located the 
advertisement provided for above shall be 
deemed sufficient legal notice. At such hear- 
ing a map showing the proposed closing shall 
be exhibited, and the property owners or 
their representatives, and any other persons 
interested, shall be given an opportunity 
to be heard.” 

Section 4 of the same act provides that: 

“If, after such hearing, the Commissioners 
are of the opinion that any street, road, high- 
way, or alley or part thereof, should be 
closed, they shall prepare an order closing 
the same and shall cause public notice of 
such order to be given by advertisement for 
fourteen consecutive days, exclusive of Sun- 
days, and legal holidays, in at least two daily 
newspapers of general circulation printed 
and published in the District of Columbia, 
and shall serve a copy of such order on each 
property owner abutting the street, road, 
highway, or alley, or part thereof, proposed 
to be closed by such order, and copy of such 
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order shall be served on the owners in per- 
son or by registered mail delivered at the 
last known residence of such owners, or if 
the owner cannot be located the adver- 
tisement provided for above shall be deemed 
sufficient legal notice; or if he be a nonresi- 
dent of the District of Columbia, by sending 
a copy thereof by registered mail to his last 
known place of address: Provided, That if no 
objection in writing be made to the Commis- 
sioners by any party interested within thirty 
days after the service of such order, then the 
said order shall immediately become effec- 
tive; and the said order and plat or plats as 
provided for herein shall be ordered by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
recorded in the Office of the Surveyor of the 
District of Columbia.” 

Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1967 trans- 
ferred the regulatory and other functions of 
the Board of Commissioners, relating to the 
closing of streets and approval of redevelop- 
ment plans, to the District of Columbia 
Council, 

In order to comply with the requirements 
of sections 2 and 4 of the Street Readjust- 
ment Act, it is necessary for the Surveyor of 
the District of Columbia to prepare a plat 
showing proposed closings of public ways, 
and thereafter recommend that a public 
hearing be held thereon, After the requisite 
advertising and written notice by registered 
mail to each owner of property abutting the 
property affected by the proposed closing, 
and after the required public hearing, the 
Council decides whether to proceed with the 
proposed closing, and if so, it issues an order 
to accomplish it. This order, under section 
4 of the act, must be advertised for 14 con- 
secutive days, excluding Sundays and holi- 
days, in at least two daily newspapers of gen- 
eral circulation, with a copy of such order 
being served on the owner of each piece of 
real property abutting the public way af- 
fected. If no objection to the order be made 
“by any party interested” in writing within 
80 days, the order so advertised and so served 
becomes effective. The procedure established 
by the Street Readjustment Act involves such 
a degree of expense and consumes so much 
time that the former Board of Commissioners 
normally held only about three such hear- 
ings @ year. 

The Redevelopment Act of 1945, as modi- 
fied by Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1967, 
requires, that all urban renewal plans be sub- 
mitted to the Council for approval. Prior to 
granting this approval, the Council is re- 
quired to hold a public hearing and to pub- 
lish notice of that hearing in a newspaper 
of general circulation, at least once a week 
for not less than 2 weeks, prior to such 
hearings. 

In giving their approval to an urban re- 
newal plan, the Council, of course, implicitly 
sanctions any street closing proposed in that 
plan. In spite of this implicit approval and 
the notice and hearing which must precede 
such approval, the Council, under existing 
law, must go through the procedures of the 
Street Readjustment Act which are largely 
repetitious of what has gone before, in the 
required urban renewal processes, 

S. 1534 would eliminate this redundancy of 
procedures by authorizing the Council to 
close all or part of any public way embraced 
within an urban renewal plan approved by 
them, without regard to the requirements of 
sections 2 and 4 of the Street Readjustment 
Act of the District of Columbia, whenever it 
finds that the Redevelopment Land Agency 
has acquired title to all of the property abut- 
ting the public way or part thereof to be 
closed, and to take like action in those cases 
in which they find that the Agency has ac- 
quired title to a major part of the property 
abutting the public way or part thereof to 
be closed, if the Agency has obtained and 
furnished to the Council the written con- 
sent to such closing of the owners of so much 
of the property remaining in private owner- 
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ship as abuts the public way or part of a 
public way to be closed. 

The committee believes that enactment of 
S. 1584 will result in expediting urban re- 
newal activities in the District of Columbia 
and will reduce some of the expense to the 
District in connection therewith, without de- 
priving owners of property of notice con- 
cerning the proposed closing of a public way 
on which any such property abuts. It should 
particularly be noted that the bill relates 
only to public ways embraced within urban 
renewal plans approved by the Council in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the Re- 
development Act of 1945, as amended, and 
does not in any manner affect any public way 
not embraced in any such plan, the closing 
of which would continue to be subject to all 
the notice provisions of the Street Readjust- 
ment Act. 

There was no opposition to the bill at a 
hearing conducted before the Business and 
Commerce Subcommittee on August 17, 1967. 

Similar bills passed the Senate in the 88th 
and 89th Congresses. 

The government of the District of Colum- 
bia favors passage of the bill. Its enactment 
will not result in additional expense for the 
District of Columbia. 

AMENDMENTS 

The amendments to the bill are technical 
in nature, and are for the purpose of con- 
forming the bill to the Reorganization Plan 
No. 3 of 1967. ? 

CONCLUSION 

The committee recommends that the bill, 

as reported, be approved. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 18785) making appro- 
priations for military construction for 
the Department of Defense for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I present 
today, for the consideration of the Sen- 
ate, H.R. 18785 together with the re- 
port from the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, No. 1486, making appropriations for 
military construction for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969 and for other pur- 
poses. 

It is not my intention in presenting 
the bill to give detailed figures concern- 
ing each line item. The line item break- 
down and explanation are contained in 
the report which has been placed on 
each Senator’s desk. 

Before going into the recommenda- 
tions of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I would briefly like to summarize the 
pertinent facts pertaining to the bill. 

When one considers that just five 
major items in the bill total $1,149 mil- 
lion, it is surprising that this bill is one 
of the smallest military construction 
bills that has come before us in years. 
The large items in the bill are the re- 
quests of $589,700,000 for family hous- 
ing, $227,300,000 for the Sentinel pro- 
gram, $207,104,000 for Southeast Asia, 
$55,000,000 for NATO, and $70,000,000 
for the emergency fund, Secretary of 
Defense. 

The fiscal year 1969 budget estimates 
as submitted to Congress for military 
construction last January were $2,- 
031,500,000, broken down as follows: 
Army, $688,300,000; Navy, $367,000,000; 
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Air Force, $266,000,000; Defense Agen- 
cies, $85,400,000; Army National Guard, 
$2,700,000; Army Reserve, $3,000,000; 
Naval Reserve, $5,000,000; Air National 
Guard, $8,300,000; Air Reserve, $4,300,- 
000; defense family housing, $589,700, 
000; and homeowners’ assistance fund, 
$11,800,000. 

The total of the military construction 
appropriations bill as reported by the 
Committee on Appropriations is 
$1,744,936,000. This is a decrease of 
$20,083,000 under the $1,765,019,000 pro- 
vided by the House. The total bill as re- 
ported to the Senate is $286,564,000 
under the budget estimate of $2,031,- 
500,000. This represents a reduction of 
approximately 14 percent. 

The Military Construction Subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee 
held joint hearings again this year with 
the Military Construction Subcommittee 
of the Armed Services Committee, 
chaired by the able Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson]. These joint hear- 
ings were most productive in saving 
time for Senators and the witnesses from 
the Department of Defense. Additional 
hearings by the Appropriations Sub- 
committee were held to hear testimony 
on items in the bill which were from 
previous years authorizations. These 
hearings also afforded an opportunity 
for the military services and the De- 
partment of Defense to fully present ap- 
peals from the House appropirations 
action. 

Before going into the construction ap- 
propriations for each of the services and 
the Department of Defense, I will men- 
tion a number of committee actions 
taken on large items. 

The largest single reduction made by 
the House was $120 million due to so- 
called unobligated balances remaining 
from previous years appropriations. In 
fact, the unobligated carryover in the 
1969 fiscal year amounted to $1,115,- 
000,000. This is an unusually large carry- 
over for construction unobligated 
balances. The committee agreed with 
the House in making this $120 million 
overall reduction in funds from this 
fiscal year 1969 program. 

The request this year by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to finance the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization infra- 
structure program amounted to $55,- 
000,000. The committee has made a 
recommendation of $20,000,000 reduc- 
tion. This is in line with last year’s ap- 
propriation of $37,500,000. 

The largest single item approved was 
$583,700,000 for Family Housing which 
will be discussed elsewhere in this bill. 

The committee approved the full au- 
thorized amount of $227,300,000 for the 
Sentinel intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile program which will allow construc- 
tion to start, and, in addition, $36,- 
000,000 for planning was approved. The 
$227,300,000 covers that portion of the 
cost associated with fiscal year 1969 
plans to provide real estate and facilities 
for the deployment of this missile sys- 
tem. The tactical facilities to be started 
out of this appropriation are to be sited 
at various locations throughout the 
United States and will include radar 
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buildings, powerplants, and other ancil- 
lary facilities for the missile sites. 

The Sentinel system is designed to 
protect the United States against the 
initial capability of a Chinese-launched 
ICBM attack and to guard against the 
effects of an accidental or unauthorized 
missile launch by other foreign countries. 

The budget request for the Southeast 
Asia portion of the military construction 
program totals $225,375,000. Authoriza- 
tion legislation reduced the total 
amount requested by $18,271,000. Thus 
the committee has approved $207,104,000, 
of which $195,004,000 is for Vietnam and 
$12,100,000 is for Thailand. By military 
departments this amounts to $139,247,- 
000 for the Army; $51,357,000 for the 
Navy and $16,500,000 for the Air Force. 

In South Vietnam the above amounts 
will provide for additional airfield, stor- 
age, shallow-draft port, hospital, 
maintenance, and troop housing fa- 
cilities and utilities needed because of 
new deployments, as well as facilities 
which were previously deferred for 
higher priority operational items, and 
which are even more essential because 
of increased activities and the broaden- 
ing of the logistics base. Also included 
are improvements to or replacements of 
field-type facilities such as tents and 
lean-to shelters which are no longer 
serviceable in their present state. In ad- 
dition, the amounts will allow for the 
continued improvement of the road sys- 
tems in the ICTZ to support operations 
below the DMZ and for facilities re- 
quired for support of free world forces 
which are essential to their operations. 

In Thailand, the above amounts will 
provide additional maintenance, storage, 
personnel support, and communications 
facilities for U.S. Forces and additional 
utilities, principally water supply, stor- 
age, treatment, and distribution needed 
to supplement the present inadequate 
system. 

Approval has been given for the De- 
fense Emergency Fund, Secretary of De- 
fense, in the amount of $70,000,000. It is 
anticipated that a large part of this ap- 
propriation will be spent in Southeast 
Asia. It is felt that the Secretary of 
Defense should have this flexibility in 
construction funds in dealing with un- 
foreseen emergency situations. 

An important item restored to the bill 
after the House action was $3,555,000 for 
land acquisition at Naval Air Station, 
Imperial Beach, Calif. Testimony pre- 
sented to the committee indicated that 
developments in the southern California 
area along with the requirement for 
proximity of this helicopter training base 
to the ocean, and the large concentration 
of Navy ships in the San Diego area, 
precludes moving to an alternate site. 
Further testimony indicated that to 
move this helicopter tracking base from 
Imperial Beach could cost as much as 
$50,000,000. 

Another large item restored to the bill 
was $3,000,000 in the Air Force account 
for a classified satellite tracking fa- 
cility. The committee was convinced that 
deletion of this item would seriously im- 
pair Air Force communications systems. 
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ARMY 


The committee approved an appropri- 
ation of $537,605,000 for construction 
within the Army exclusive of family 
housing. The largest amount requested 
by the Army was for operation and train- 
ing facilities amounting to $309,000,000. 
Included in the 35 items in this cate- 
gory is $227,300,000 for Sentinel and 
$35,000,000 for the U.S. share of NATO 
infrastructure military construction 
costs. The remaining projects are for air- 
field improvements, communications, op- 
erational facilities and training facilities. 

The next largest item is troop housing 
and community facilities. The commit- 
tee has approved $33,000,000 for these 
facilities. The program provides for the 
construction of 1,491 permanent enlisted 
barracks spaces, upgrading of 1,480 
spaces in old permanent buildings, and 
the construction of 400 BOQ spaces. 

In the field of research and develop- 
ment facilities, $18,562,000 has been pro- 
vided. The 13 items in this category sup- 
port development and test of Nike-& and 
the improvement of the Army’s research 
and development capability. 

The Army this year is building two 
major permanent hospitals and perma- 
nent dental clinics at five installations; 
$27,804,000 has been approved for this 
hospital construction. 

In final review of the Army appropria- 
tions, the committee has approved $62,- 
000,000 for planning, design, and for 
minor construction projects and access 
roads, Of this amount, $51,000,000 can 
be used to provide money for planning 
and design—$36,000,000 for Sentinel, 
$10,000,000 for minor construction, and 
$1,000,000 access roads. 

The Army appropriation for Southeast 
Asia has been mentioned earlier in this 
presentation. 

NAVY 


For military construction for the Ac- 
tive Forces for the Department of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps, the commit- 
tee approved funds totaling $286,374,000. 
The largest segment of the Navy’s pro- 
gram is for maintenance, operation and 
training facilities for which the commit- 
tee approved $149,000,000. Changes in 
technology have tended to emphasize di- 
rect operational maintenance facilities. 
These are urgent requirements in order 
that the Navy can efficiently accomplish 
its assigned missions. 

In the field of research, development, 
test, and evaluation, the committee ap- 
proved $12,000,000. One large project at 
Panama City, Fla., costs $7,411,000 for 
a deep ocean engineering pressure build- 
ing at the Navy Mine Defense Laboratory 
was deferred by the committee. The com- 
mittee fully supports a national com- 
mitment for exploitation of the sea, but 
questions funding at this particular time. 

A facility of this nature having as its 
purpose extending man’s capability to 
work to an ocean depth of 2,000 feet 
should receive a most careful and de- 
a examination during the planning 
8 e. 

In last year’s construction bill, a like 
facility at Los Alamitos, Calif., was de- 
nied by the Senate and the Navy was 
charged at this time to “further study 
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the situation to determine how many 
such centers are anticipated and 
whether this is in fact the most suitable 
location for the laboratory.” 

To date, the Senate has not been ad- 
vised of the Navy’s study. It is felt that 
the delay of this program until next 
year’s funding bill will in no way affect 
the completion date of the planned 
project. 

Administrative facilities received an 
appropriation of only $4 million. This 
was less than 1% percent of the Navy 
program. 

The committee has approved $35 mil- 
lion for utilities and ground improve- 
ments. The Navy has faced a serious 
deficiency in the last few years in the up- 
grading of the utility systems on naval 
bases. 

In the area of design and minor con- 
struction, the committee has allowed $26 
million; $16 million for design and $10 
million for minor construction. 

AIR FORCE 


For military construction for Active 
Forces of the Department of the Air 
Force, the committee has approved an 
amount totaling $224,361,000. 

The projects in the operational, train- 
ing, maintenance, and supply categories 
comprise approximately 60 percent of 
the Air Force’s program. These are the 
pavements, airfield lights, test cells, 
academic facilities, aircraft shops, and 
supply facilities. 

Personnel support encompasses medi- 
cal facilities and all types of training and 
training related construction. The total 
of $32.2 million in this category is di- 
vided into $12.7 million for medical and 
$19.5 million for training. 

The medical projects consist of major 
alterations and additions to hospitals at 
Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex.—$3.3 
million—and Nellis Air Force Base, 
Nev.—$2.7 million—and replacement of 
the hospital at England Air Force Base, 
La.—$3.8 million. 

In the training area, appropriations 
in the amount of $5.8 million are recom- 
mended for Columbus Air Force Base, 
Miss., to convert it to an undergraduate 
pilot training base. This conversion, plus 
the additional facilities requested at the 
Air Force's existing training bases, will 
increase our pilot training capability 
substantially. 

The Air Force’s research and develop- 
ment systems group of facilities included 
in the $31.7 million for research and 
development equal $19.7 million. There is 
$7.6 million for a major satellite receiver 
station and $2.7 million for the world- 
wide satellite tracking system. At the 
Arnold Engineering Development Cen- 
ter, Tenn., we are altering a propulsion 
test cell for $3.6 million, fully coordinated 
with NASA. Construction at the eastern 
and western test ranges is programed at 
$2 million and $1.9 million, respectively. 
These amounts will provide facilities to 
continue the capabilities of the ranges to 
handle and test various booster and pay- 
load configurations. 

The project within the administrative 
category total $7 million. Eleven projects 
at $0.7 million are to alter data process- 
ing facilities to accommodate new com- 
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puter equipment. The logistical admin- 
istrative facilities, briefly mentioned 
earlier, are the other main subgrouping, 
and account for $2.1 million of the total. 

The Air Force’s program for the con- 
struction of troop housing and commu- 
nity facilities amounts to $28.2 million, 
or 11 percent of the program. Of that 
sum, $25.3 million is to build or improve 
dormitories and officers’ quarters. This 
year we are requesting 4,433 new air- 
men’s dormitory spaces at a cost of $16.1 
million and 860 officers’ quarters for $8.7 
million. 

Projects in the utilities category pro- 
vide augmentations to existing utilities 
to support the construction requested in 
the program. Also included are improve- 
ments to existing systems that have be- 
come overloaded due to the increase in 
power demand as more and bigger equip- 
ment loads are added. Heat, light, pow- 
er, and water projects total to $10.9 mil- 
lion of the $17.6 million in this category. 

In the category of general support pro- 
grams, the committee has approved $24,- 
100,000. This amount will support plan- 
ning, minor construction, and access 


roads, 
FAMILY HOUSING 


The committee has approved $583,- 
700,000 in new obligational authority for 
the fiscal year 1969 military family hous- 
ing program. This amount comprises 
more than one-fourth of the entire funds 
appropriated in this bill. 

To provide maintenance and opera- 
tions funds for defense housing, approval 
has been given in the amount of $367,- 
538,000, a reduction of $6 million below 
the budget estimate. A reduction of $3 
million was made in the authorizing leg- 
islation and the committee approved a 
further reduction of $3 million. The re- 
quest of $3 million was made to employ 
additional personnel to staff rental hous- 
ing offices at individual military bases. 
The committee supports this worthwhile 
effort for rental offices, but is of the opin- 
ion that the Defense Housing Office can 
effectively accomplish this mission with- 
in the allowance provided for mainte- 
nance and operations. It is the under- 
standing of the committee that these 
rental offices are now functioning with 
available base housing personnel. 

The request for construction of fam- 
ily housing consists of only 2,000 units 
costing $48,740,000. This request is the 
smallest in recent years and reflects ef- 
forts on the part of the Department of 
Defense to ask for new construction for 
only those bases which are in dire need 
of housing. However, the Department of 
Defense does have a carryover of author- 
ization and funding from previous years 
of aproximately 10,000 units which will 
be placed under contract during calen- 
dar year 1968. 

The funds approved by the committee 
for debt payment is the budget estimate 
of $168,277,000. This includes $76,674,000 
for the payment of mortgage principals 
in Capehart and Wherry housing in- 
debtedness and $6 million for repayment 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
In addition $76,973,000 is approved for 
the payment of interest on mortgage in- 
debtedness on Capehart and Wherry 
housing and for other expenses relating 
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to the construction and acquisition of 
these houses in prior years. The commit- 
tee approved $8,630,000 for payment to 
the Federal Housing Administration for 
premiums on Capehart and Wherry 
housing mortgage insurance and for the 
payment of premiums on insurance pro- 
vided by the FHA for mortgages assumed 
by active duty. 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 


The committee has approved $83,396,- 
000 for defense agencies, Department of 
Defense. This is a reduction of $2,004,000 
below the budget estimate. The reduction 
was made by the authorizing action. 

A wide range of facilities is encom- 
passed in the approved amounts. Among 
the major items are $1,697,000 for a 
gamma ray facility for the Defense 
Atomic Support Agency at the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, Md.; 
$2,937,000 for warehouse, communica- 
tions, and automatic data processing fa- 
cilities for the Defense Supply Agency at 
Defense Depot, Tracy, Calif.; $2,500,000 
for an automatic data processing facility 
at Battle Creek, Mich. 

The amount of $70 million is provided 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
for emergency construction. The purpose 
of this item is to permit the Secretary 
of Defense to proceed with the construc- 
tion of facilities in support of operations 
necessary to the defense of the United 
States and for which the need is unfore- 
seen. 

HOMEOWNERS’ ASSISTANCE 


Funds were requested in the amount of 
$11,800,000 for the homeowners’ assist- 
ance program. The committee has ap- 
proved $6,200,000, the same amount as 
approved by the House. The reduction of 
$5,600,000 was made because the Depart- 
ment of Defense advises of the inability 
to use the full authorized amount. The 
appropriated sum, together with funds 
carried over, will enable the Department 
of Defense to carry out the homeowners’ 
assistance program for fiscal year 1969. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The committee recommends approval 
of the action of the House in inserting a 
new section 111 to the bill, providing as 
follows: 

Sec. 111. Funds received from the proceeds 
of handling excess family housing remaining 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Defense shall be deposited to the credit of 
“Family Housing, Defense” to be used for the 
purpose of reducing debt payments of the 
military departments. 


The House inserted this provision in 
the bill to afford the Department of De- 
fense the opportunity to apply rental 
money accrued from housing properties 
on closed bases to retirement of debt 
payment. This rental money will gen- 
erally come from base housing that the 
Department of Defense has been unable 
to dispose of through the channels pre- 
scribed by law. The present law requires 
that the proceeds from the disposal of 
these units be transferred into the fam- 
ily housing management account to be 
used for debt services. Consequently, 
funds received as a result of rental ac- 
tion should likewise be utilized in the 
same fashion. The above provision is de- 
signed to accomplish this purpose. 
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RESERVE FORCES 


The committee has approved $2,700,- 
000 for the Army National Guard and $3 
million for the Army Reserve. The com- 
mittee has approved a total of $5 million 
for aviation, surface, and ground forces 
of the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve. 
This amount is composed of $4,600,000 
for facilities and $400,000 for planning 
and design. 

Some $4,300,000 is approved for the Air 
Force Reserve and $8,300,000 for the Air 
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National Guard. All of the above amounts 
are the same as the budget estimates and 
the amounts approved by the House. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Mr. President, this concludes my sum- 
mary of the military construction bill. I 
shall now be glad to answer any ques- 
tions concerning the committee’s action 
and to explain any additions or deletions 
which may have been made. 

Mr, President, I know that there will 
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be many questions asked on various items 
tomorrow. I will be happy to answer 
those questions then, or tonight. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the comparative statement of 
appropriations for fiscal year 1968 and 
the extension of the amounts contained 
in the bill for fiscal year 1969. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1968 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1969 


Budget New budget Senat i i ith— 
New budget estimates (obligational) Amount inca ie ct eee kha 
er. of new authority recommended New budget Budget estimates 
Item am ori 880 9 recommended by Senate obli — * new House 
r authority, n the mmittee authority, obligational; 
75 fiscal year 1969 House bill fiscal year 1968 es oe scans: 
fiscal year 1969 
Military construction, Arm $372, 228, 000 $688, 300, 000 $554, 597, 000 $537, 605,000 8165, 377,000 —$150, 695, 000 >d 

Military construction, Nerz 486, 661, 000 367, 000, 000 289, 238, 000 286, 374,000 —200, 287, 000 80,626,000 at Set to 

Military construction, Air force 400, 662, 000 266, 000, 000 221, 588, 000 224, 361, 000 —176, 301, 000 —41, 639, 000 +2, 773, 000 

Military construction, Defense Age! 114, 540, 000 85, 400, 000 83, 396, 000 83, 396, 000 —31, 144, 2s DOG DOD ate aes 
Transfer, not to exceed (20, 000, 000) (20, 000, 000) (20, 000, 000) (20, 000, 000) 
Military construction, Army National Guard 3, 000, 000 2, 700, 000 2,700, 000 2, 700, 000 
Military construction, Air National Guard 9, 500, 000 8, 300, 000 8, 300, 000 8, 300, 000 
Military construction, Army Reserve 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Military construction, Naval Reserve. 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
E Air Force Reserve 808 pee 4, 300, 000 4, 300, 000 4, 300, 000 
oran stations e ee avn nat ind deen nse A 
Family eee 671,271,000 588, 700, 000°” ~~~” 586, 700, 000" ~~~” 883,700; 000 
Homeowners assistance fund... 20, 000, 000 11, 800, 000 6, 200, 000 6, 200, 000 

A AE ᷣ ͤ SS 2, 093, 362, 000 2, 031, 500, 000 1,765, 019, 000 1, 744, 936, 000 —348, 426, 000 —286, 564, 000 —20, 083, 000 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- The distinguished Senator from FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


imous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered and agreed 
to en bloc, and that the bill as thus 
amended be regarded as original text for 
purpose of amendment, provided that no 
point of order shall be considered to have 
been waived by reason thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, at the beginning of line 7, 
strike out 8554,59 7,000 and insert “$537,- 
605,000”. 

On page 2, line 17, after the word “appro- 
priation” strike out “$289,238,000” and insert 
286,3 74,000. 

On page 3, at the beginning of line 1, 
strike out $221,588,000” and insert 8224, 


361,000”. 

On page 5, line 15, after the word “law” 
strike out 8586, 700,000“ and insert “$583,- 
700,000“. 

On page 5, line 21, after the word “main- 
tenance” strike out 136,383,000“ and insert 
“$135,383,000". 

On page 6, line 3, after the word “main- 
tenance” strike out “$84,949,000” and insert 
“$84,249,900”. 

Or. page 6, line 7, after the word “main- 
tenance” strike out “$143,743,000” and insert 
“$142,443,000". 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada for the outstanding service 
he has rendered in handling the bill. 

I had the pleasure of serving on the 
Subcommittee on Military Construction 
and on Defense Appropriations as an ex- 
officio member. I know of the long hours 
and tedious work involved in legislation 
of this kind. 


Nevada has given of himself and ren- 
dered very dedicated and distinctive 
service to our country in the handling of 
this legislation. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I certainly 
appreciate the sentiments of my very 
dear friend the Senator from South Car- 
olina. If my memory serves me correctly, 
I think the Senator from South Carolina 
and I came to the Senate at approxi- 
mately the same time. We have worked 
on many projects and bills and problems 
together. It is always a delight to work 
with him. I appreciate his sentiments. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TOMORROW 
AT 10 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 57 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Thursday, August 1, 
1968, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate July 31, 1968: 


John A. Carver, Jr., of Idaho, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission for the 
term of 5 years expiring June 22, 1973 
(reappointment). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate July 31, 1968: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Barbara M. Watson, of New York, to be 
Administrator, Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, Department of State. 

Edson O. Sessions, of Illinois, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Ecuador. 

Raul H. Castro, of Arizona, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Bolivia. 

The following-named Foreign Service Of- 
ficers for promotion from class 1 to the class 
of career minister: 

Charles W. Adair, Jr., of Virginia. 

John H. Burns, of Oklahoma. 

John A. Calhoun, of California. 

Ridgway B. Knight, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Miss Carol C. Laise, 
Columbia. 

Edwin W. Martin, of Maryland. 

Robert H. McBride, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Dwight J. Porter, of Nebraska. 

Joseph John Sisco, of Maryland. 

Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., of California. 

William H. Sullivan, of Rhode Island. 

Philip H. Trezise, of Michigan. 

In THE DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The nominations beginning James W. 
Spain, to be a Foreign Service officer of class 
1, and ending William N. Wilkes, Jr., to be a 
consular officer of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on July 11, 1968. 


of the District of 
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EULOGY FOR BENJAMIN JACKSON, 
BLESSED SACRAMENT CHURCH, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JULY 1, 1968, 
BY THE REVEREND ROBERT PAUL 
MOHAN, S.S., PH. D., PROFESSOR 
OF PHILOSOPHY, THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY 


HON. ROBERT 0. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, Benjamin H. Jackson of the U.S. 
Information Agency died after a lengthy 
illness. He had been a Government offi- 
cial for the last 13 years. Ben was a fel- 
low alumnus of Catholic University and 
a former resident of my home city, War- 
wick, R. I. 

For many years, Ben Jackson served 
his country by working in Greece with 
the U.S. Information Agency. He was a 
member of that rare breed of men who 
combine wisdom, compassion, and en- 
thusiasm for life. These qualities affected 
those around him. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp the eulogy which 
was delivered for Benjamin H. Jackson 
by the Reverend Robert Paul Mohan, 
professor of philosophy at Catholic Uni- 
versity: 

EULOGY FOR BENJAMIN JACKSON 


Today is a day of paradox. For today we 
meet in tears to celebrate a birthday of a 
good man who is born to eternity. 

Today is a sad day, for hearts are human, 
and a little bit of us dies in each farewell. 
A mother sees a son called home; a wife 
who will for a time know only in memory 
the singular gentleness and love of this good 
man; and children who might have expected 
many more years of his physical presence 
in their blossoming lives; all these will not 
have their grief assuaged by the frail words 
of one who would try to capture in the net 
of language all of those intangible qualities 
that so enriched his own life and the lives 
of those whom he encountered. 

But today, in a real sense, is a joyous day. 
For Ben was a Christian. The liturgy itself 
in the mood of joy and resurrection proclaims 
it a day when a son of Christ comes home. 

I never knew him when he didn’t reflect 
in his life the Sermon on the Mount. 

By vocation Ben moved in the sophisticated 
circles of a Thomas More, but he never lost 
the simplicity of Francis of Assisi. 

One could cite his career as a professor, 
or his work with the USIA and the Depart- 
ment of State. But I prefer to remember him 
informally as a remarkable human being. 
He was a great American, yet the Greeks 
loved him as their own. Greece was not to 
him the cradle of our civilization. It was a 
land he loved, and it is a land in which many 
a tear is being shed this morning for that 
extraordinary American who so well articu- 
lated everything we want to say to the rest 
of the world in our nobler moments. He loved 
its people, knew its history, gloried in its 
literature, and used the lilting beauty of its 
language with surprising fluency. 

I remember the day he told me of his 
approaching marriage. From that day to this, 
I have never met a man whose ideals of 
family life were nobler. 

I remember the evening when, deeply 
troubled, he told me of his suspicions of 
the malady that was to take his life. From 


that day to this, I have never met a man 
whose grief was so unselfish. 

I remember many days and many evenings, 
many episodes, many places—as do you all. 
They are memories of Ben which will live 
through the years. They will remind us with 
a subtle urgency of what it means to be a 
good man in our time. 

We shared a common enthusiasm in the 
works of Albert Camus, a man painfully 
concerned with the human conscience in 
our time. One of his characters in The Plague 
says simply: “What interests me is living 
and dying for what one loves.” That simply 
is why Ben Jackson's life so short was 80 
rich, He lived and died for the things he 
loved. He was very vitally a part of his 
world—knew its problems, shared its dreams, 
felt its pain. 

He was husband, son, brother and father, 
and friend, and because he was loved by so 
many, he seems to have died in his spring- 
time. 

To mother, wife, children, brothers and 
sisters we extend our condolences in a special 
way, but for their sakes, not his. For it is 
not as important that he goes on before 
us into eternity by a few short years as it 
is that he walked our way and made us 
better people for having known him. 

Last Friday as we kept the long vigil at 
George Washington Hospital, a dear friend 
and co-worker of Ben’s quoted from the Greek 
poet, Solomos, words which Ben had written 
and left on her desk: “The chasm which the 
earthquake opened, suddenly filled with 
flowers.” 

From the chasm of the grief that we feel 
today, fresh flowers of hope and consolation 
will blossom in time to come. His family 
share his quiet faith, and they shall go on, 
and what he loved will live in them. 

As he was a dear friend, we mourn him; 
as he was an outstanding servant of his 
country, we admire him; as he was human, 
we shall pray for him; as he was Ben Jack- 
son, we shall love him. 

But death to Ben was not the end. Thomas 
Wolfe phrased well the serenity that was so 
much a part of his life: 


“To lose the earth you know, for greater 
knowing; 
To lose the life you have, for greater life; 
To lose the friends you loved, for greater 
loving; 
To find a land more kind than home, more 
large than earth,” 


NEED FOR STRICTER LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT AS A DETERRENT TO 
CRIME 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to an 
editorial broadcast by radio station 
WBML, Macon, Ga., concerning nine 
men who were charged with looting in 
Washington, D.C. The editorial points up 
the need for stronger and stricter law 
enforcement as a deterrent to crime. 

As the rate of crime and lawlessness 
increases in this country, it becomes more 
and more evident that law-enforcement 
officials at all levels of government must 
make it absolutely clear that those guilty 


of rioting, looting, and other criminal 
acts are going to be punished without 
fear or favor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON LOOTERS 


A story in the Washington Post of June 11th 
relates an interesting case study which our 
National Leaders would do well to heed. Judge 
Alfred Burka in the Washington Court of 
General Sessions asked nine men who ap- 
peared before him on a riot-related offense 
the following question: “If you had heard 
that looters would be shot, would you have 
een on the street?” All nine answered, “No 

It requires no Study Commission or Special 
Presidential Fact Finding Board to get this 
message. 

WBML thinks that Judge Burka reached 
the simple solution with a simple question 
We suggest that our leaders let looters know 
they will be shot—Just as criminals are 
handled—for surely criminals they are. 


EUGENE O’NEILL NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced today a bill which would establish 
the Eugene O’Neill home, located in my 
district of Contra Costa County, Calif., 
as a national monument. 

While O'Neill is generally recognized 
as one of the greatest playwrights of the 
20th century, and the only American 
dramatist to receive the Nobel Prize, few 
persons are aware of the place in which 
he wrote some of his greatest works, 
including “The Iceman Cometh” and 
“Long Day's Journey Into Night.” 

They were written in a home he con- 
structed in 1937 near San Ramon in my 
congressional district, and I do not think 
you could find a more idyllic or inspira- 
tional setting anywhere. Named Tao 
House, it is nestled on a stretch of wooded 
land high above the magnificent San 
Ramon Valley. 

O'Neill and his wife, Carlotta, moved 
into the house in October 1937 while the 
carpenters and painters were still at 
work, Carlotta designed the structure, 
using a base material of white concrete 
blocks which resemble native adobe. The 
roof is of black tile, and the doors and 
shutters painted Chinese red, with ceil- 
ings of deep blue. 

O'Neill called it Tao House because, as 
he wrote, the name signifies the peace, 
restfulness, and contentment of the 
Taoist religion.” He confided to a friend 
that it would “be a final harbor for him.” 

But it was not—his poor health, at 
last, caught up to him and, 6 years after 
moving in, the O’Neills left this beau- 
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tiful hillside never to return again. Car- 
lotta wrote later: 

We had stayed there longer than we lived 
anywhere else. It is a beautiful place and 
I hate to leave. 


The home is presently occupied by a 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Miller, who 
are most aware of its historical signifi- 
cance even to the point of extending 
their lease an additional year while ef- 
forts are made to establish the national 
monument. 

I think it is hardly necessary to ex- 
plain or describe the dramatic achieve- 
ments of Eugene O’Neill. In addition to 
the Nobel Prize, he was awarded four 
Pulitzer Prizes for his work. 

Establishment of his home as a na- 
tional monument would be a fitting trib- 
ute to an author who has become one 
of the truly literary giants of America. 

Tao House was to O’Neill a place of 
contentment and peace, something lack- 
ing in his crowded and hectic life. As a 
national monument, it can be used as a 
cultural landmark which will honor his 
genius and his dramatic achievement, 
and give respite and inspiration to all 
who visit it. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, at 
the national convention of the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States, 
24 new resolutions were adopted by the 
association as a part of their annual 
platform. 

While I commend the association for 
their diligent work and fine resolutions 
and intend to place some of them in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I do not believe 
that space will permit insertion of all the 
resolutions. 

Those that I have singled out for the 
attention of Senators are listed below by 
title; Resolution 7, “In Support of Law 
and Order“; Resolution 9, “In Support of 
General Abrams”; Resolution 13, “De- 
ployment of the Sentinel Anti-Ballistic- 
Missile System“; Resolution 18, In- 
creased Oceanographic Efforts of the 
U.S. Navy and Coast Guard“; and Reso- 
lution 22, “Unit Vacancy Promotions for 
Involuntary Recalled Reserve Officers.” 

Mr. President, the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation of the United States has a repu- 
tation for supporting the defense and 
security of the Nation. I know that Sena- 
tors will give their full support to these 
resolutions; therefore, I invite attention 
to the ROA annual report and ask 
unanimous consent that the full text of 
each resolution enumerated above be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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RESOLUTION '7—RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCI- 
ATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Resolution in support of law and order 


Whereas, in the recent past there has been 
a trend towards the use of public demon- 
strations and propaganda rather than rea- 
son, normal processes of law and the ballot 
in attempts to change our institutions and 
social order, and 

Whereas, such methods can often lead to 
mass hysteria, disorder and then to violence, 
and 


Whereas, the acceptance of such methods 
of artificial pressure can lead to control by 
subversive elements, and 

Whereas, our college campuses and a small 
minority of their students have been par- 
ticularly vulnerable to these invidious pro- 
cedures, and 

Whereas, the Reserve Officer Training 
Corps programs, which this Association so 
strongly espouses, have sometimes been the 
target of such attacks and pressures, and 

Whereas, these pressure methods have 
been seriously detrimental to the peace and 
tranquility, lawful processes and good order 
which the vast majority of our citizens so 
overwhelmingly desire, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States lend its wholehearted support and 
full endorsement to the prompt and vigor- 
ous use of appropriate counter measures, 
including the use of force when n 
and prudent by the governors of our various 
states, the mayors of our cities, the heads of 
our colleges and universities and by the 
President of the United States if Federal ac- 
tion is required to combat illegal acts of 
violence and pressure instigated against our 
nation, its institutions, and the property 
and persons of its citizenry. 

Adopted by the National Convention, 
June 22, 1968. 

Attest: 

JOHN T. CARLTON, 
Executive Director. 


RESOLUTION 9—RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Resolution in support of General Abrams 

Whereas, the command of United States 
Military forces in South Vietnam has been 
assigned to General Creighton W. Abrams, 
and 

Whereas, there are hundreds of thousands 
of Americans risking their lives daily in the 
fight to preserve the freedom of a nation, 
and perhaps all nations, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association- of the United 
States pledge its support of General Abrams 
in his grave responsibilities as Commander 
of U.S. Forces in South Vietnam, as ROA 
has previously pledged its full support to 
General Westmoreland. 

Adopted at National Convention, June 22, 
1968. 

Attest: 
JOHN T. CARLTON, 
Executive Director. 


RESOLUTION 13—RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Resolution favoring deployment of the Sen- 
tinel anti-ballistic-missile system 

Whereas, an effective ballistic missile de- 
fense at the earliest practical time is an es- 
sential element necessary to the security of 
the United States, and 

Whereas, offensive forces alone cannot limit 
wholesale destruction of our population, and 

Whereas, passive defense measures alone 
cannot insure survival of our population, 
retaliatory weapons systems or critical in- 
dustrial complexes if an attack occurs, and 

Whereas, the decision to deploy the Senti- 
nel System to defend the United States 
against an ICBM attack is considered an 
urgent and timely step towards provision 
of an effective ballistic missile defense, and 
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Whereas, the Secretary of Defense has or- 
dered that the Sentinel System be deployed. 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States, in the interest of saving millions of 
American lives and our industrial capacity, 
urges that there be no delay in the deploy- 
ment of the Sentinel System to counter the 
ICBM threat that now exists. 

Adopted by the National Convention, June 
22, 1968. 

Attest: 

JOHN T. CARLTON, 
Executive Director. 


RESOLUTION 18—RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Resolution increased oceanographic efforts 
of the U.S. Navy and Coast Guard 

Whereas, the oceans have been of strategic 
importance since the dawn of history and are 
becoming of increasing interest as the Navy's 
operating environment and as food and min- 
eral sources, and 

Whereas, the oceans belong to no one na- 
tion and are a great resource to be shared 
by all mankind, and 

Whereas, the U.S.S.R. has a vigorous and 
substantial oceanographic program which 18 
marked by increased research activities 
throughout the world, and ever increasing 
capabilities, and 

Whereas there is only one first-rate 
oceanographic fleet in the world, that of the 
Soviet Union, and 

Whereas, it is considered most essential to 
our national security and economic interests 
to sponsor substantial oceanographic pro- 
grams at ever increasing rates, and 

Whereas, it is highly desirable for any U.S. 
Navy or Coast Guard oceanographic survey 
and research ship to have unlimited range 
and staying power (as well as adequate re- 
search and support facilities) while con- 
ducting a scientific expedition. 

Now therefore be it resolyed that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States 
strongly support the added emphasis in all 
Oceanographic efforts of the U.S. Navy and 
Coast Guard. 

Adopted by the National Convention, June 
22, 1968. 

Attest: 

JOHN T. CARLTON, 
Executive Director. 


RESOLUTION 22—RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Resolution “unit vacancy” promotions for 

Air Force mobilization assignees and aug- 

mentees 

Whereas, The Reserve Officers Personnel 
Act provided that unit vacancy promotions 
would be afforded to Air Force Reserve Offi- 
cers in units and “in positions to be filled by 
officers with a mobilization assignment or 
designation”, and 

Whereas, because of the lack of overall va- 
cancies in the grades of major and lieutenant 
colonel there has been a freeze on unit va- 
cancy promotions to those grades, and 

Whereas, Public Law 90-168, “The Reserve 
Bill of Rights” provided a two year relief 
from this freeze but restricted this relief 
only to members of a Reserve unit organized 
to serve on active duty as a unit, thus dis- 
criminating against all Mobilization Aug- 
mentees and Assignees, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States 
seek legislation which will amend PL 90-168 
to permit unit vacancy promotions of Mobili- 
zation Assignees and Augmentees. 

Adopted by the National Convention, June 
22, 1968. 

Attest: 

JOHN T. CARLTON, 
Executive Director. 
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CHROMITE ORE IMPORTS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have be- 
come concerned about the possibility 
that the United States may be becom- 
ing overly dependent on the Soviet 
Union for its supply of chromite ore. In 
addition, there is the possibility that a 
portion of our chromite ore purchases 
from the U.S.S.R. are reexports of ore 
originally produced in Rhodesia, 

On April 30, 1968, and June 3, 1968, 
I wrote to William B. Macomber, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State for Con- 
gressional Relations, on this issue. His 
first reply of May 9, 1968, was mainly 
a tirade against the Government of 
Rhodesia. His second reply of July 1, 
1968, was more factual but his facts were 
very disturbing. U.S. S. R. exports of 
chromite ore to the United States ac- 
counted for more than one-half of our 
imports. He now expects our imports of 
U.S. S. R. chromite ore to “increase sig- 
nificantly” in 1968. He states that it is 
in our “overall national interest” to not 
import chromite ore from Rhodesia and 
thus increase our imports from the 
U.S.S.R. Perhaps the Congress should 
check the administration on its deter- 
mination of what is truly our overall 
national interest. 

The two letters from Mr. Macomber 
follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1968. 
Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CURTIS: I have received 
your letter dated April 30 regarding your 
constituent’s concern about United States 
chromite purchases in the Soviet Union. 

The United States permits trade in peace- 
ful goods between this country and the com- 
munist nations of East Europe, including the 
Soviet Union. We consider this trade, small 
though it is, to be beneficial to our national 
interest because it offers one of the few chan- 
nels available to us for constructive con- 
tacts with the countries closed to free-world 
influences in many other respects. We also 
benefit from imports from these countries. 

Our imports include important metals such 
as chromite and other goods of utility to our 
economy 

The question of chromite imports from 
the Soviet Union is also linked to the United 
Nations Security Council’s selective manda- 
tory economic sanctions against Southern 
Rhodesia. Your constituent may find it use- 
ful to have some background information on 
this subject. 

Chromite is one of twelve Rhodesian prod- 
ucts covered by the UN Security Council’s 
December 16, 1966 decision to impose selec- 
tive mandatory economic sanctions against 
the British colony of Southern Rhodesia. 
United States restrictions on the importation 
of Rhodesian chromite, promulgated by Ex- 
ecutive Order on January 5, 1967, are but one 
aspect of United States compliance with the 
Security Council’s decision, 

In invoking sanctions against Southern 
Rhodesia, where a racial minority has seized 
power illegally in an attempt to perpetuate 
its domination over the vast majority of the 
inhabitants, the Security Council has at- 
tempted to aid the United Kingdom in na- 
tional peace and stability in Africa. In the 
political context of the African continent, 
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such a situation threatens to lead to civil 
strife that might extend across international 
boundaries and involve other parties, includ- 
ing extremist elements, on one or both sides 
of the conflict. 

There are sound policy reasons for United 
States support of the Security Council’s 
action. There is no doubt of the strategic 
importance of Africa, or of the serious polit- 
ical and security implications for the United 
States should that vast continent erupt in 
racial warfare or come under the domination 
of hostile forces. We therefore have a major 
stake in retaining our political influence in 
the area, in strengthening the forces of mod- 
eration, in assisting African states to main- 
tain their independence, and in helping to 
create conditions of reasonable stability that 
will minimize the risks of Communist sub- 
version and penetration. American policy 
toward Southern Rhodesia supports these 
ends. 

Although Southern Rhodesia was the 
major source of United States imports of 
metallurgical chromite through 1965, com- 
mercial imports of chromite from the Soviet 
Union—one of the world’s largest producers 
and exporters of metallurgical chromite— 
have been an important factor in United 
States supplies for some time, For example, 
United States imports of metallurgical chro- 
mite from the U.S.S.R. totaled 241,531 gross 
tons in 1965 and 261,307 tons in 1966. 

In 1967, 861,000 tons of metallurgical chro- 
mite ore were used by American companies, 
of which about 539,000 tons were imported. 
A little more than half, 299,000 tons, came 
from the Soviet Union. The remainder came 
from South Africa (83,000 tons), Turkey 
(44,000 tons), and Mozambique (112,000 
tons, 100,000 tons of this was Southern Rho- 
desian ore stored in Mozambique before the 
imposition of UN sanctions and the remain- 
der was South African). 

The price for all chrome ore has increased 
in the last year. Russian ore usually sells at 
a premium because it has a higher chrome 
content and hence is more valuable. 

I hope the foregoing information will be 
helpful to you in replying to your con- 
stituent. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1968. 
Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CURTIS: I refer to your 
letter of June 3, 1968, concerning chromite 
imports. I will answer your questions in the 
order in which they are given. 

Your first question asks whether Rho- 
desian chromite ore is being re-exported to 
the United States through the USSR. To the 
best of our knowledge, the allegation that 
the Soviet Union is re-exporting Rhodesian 
chromite to the United States is not true. 
There was one specific report of Rhodesian 
ore being sent to the USSR that we investi- 
gated and found to be false. The Treasury 
Department is responsible for ensuring that 
materials from Rhodesia do not come to the 
United States through third countries. 
Therefore, I have referred your first question 
to the Treasury Department for further 
reply. 

Your second question asks what country is 
planning to supply the difference this year 
to make up for the 100,000 tons of Rhodesian 
ore that the United States bought in 1967. 
We expect imports of Soviet metallurgical 
grade chromite, which totaled about 300,000 
tons in 1967, to increase significantly this 
year. We can not be more precise as the 
figure is commercially classified. We also be- 
lieve that other countries, principally Tur- 
key, Iran, and South Africa, which supplied 
about 200,000 tons in 1967, may be the source 
of 250,000 to 300,000 tons in 1968. In addi- 
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tion, as of January 1, 1968, there were 570,000 
tons of surplus United States Government 
metallurgical chromite that had been con- 
tracted for by the domestic industry but had 
not yet been shipped from United States 
Government depots. The companies that 
have contracted for this material can call 
for delivery of it as they wish. We believe, 
therefore, that United States firms will have 
an adequate supply of chromite for 1968. 

Your third question asks whether it is in 
the best interest of the United States to 
be dependent on the USSR for more than 
half of its metallurgical-grade chromite im- 
ports. Generally speaking, we would not 
want to be overly dependent on any single 
source for any important commodity. We de- 
cided, however, that it was in our overall na- 
tional interest to support the December 16, 
1966 Security Council resolution, and forego 
Purchases of Rhodesian chromite. Moreover, 
we stockpile metallurgical chromite and fer- 
rochromium metal, and we have a large sur- 
plus of the latter. 

The United States Government has not en- 
couraged other countries to expand chromite 
production, nor is it necesary to do so, since 
we know that they have been doing this in 
response to market force. For example, Tur- 
key increased its chromite production from 
1966 to 1967 by 5 percent, while India over 
the same period showed a 50 percent increase. 
Iran has scheduled a 10 perecnt increase for 
1968. 

I hope this information will be helpful to 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


Another point covered in Mr. Macom- 
ber’s second reply was the question of 
how the United States insures that chro- 
mite ore from the U.S.S.R. is not orig- 
inally produced in Rhodesia. He referred 
this question to the Treasury Department 
for reply. Mrs. Margaret W. Schwartz, 
director of the Foreign Assets Control 
Division, replied on July 22, 1968. She 
stated that the Treasury Department has 
never analyzed chromite ore imports 
from the U.S. S. R. to determine if they 
were of Rhodesian origin. 

Earlier this spring a State Department 
Official was reported as denying that 
Rhodesian ore was coming into the 
United States and said that chemical 
analysis could tell exactly where the ore 
came from. The implication, of course, 
was that the U.S. Government was mak- 
ing such chemical analysis to ensure that 
no Rhodesian ore imports were coming 
into the United States. It now turns out 
that no analysis has ever been made of 
imports from the U.S. S. R. 

Only now, and as a result of my in- 
quiry, will the Customs analyze chromite 
ore samples from the U.S.S.R. to try to 
determine their origin. 

The letter from Mrs. Schwartz follows: 

Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1968. 
Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Curtis: I am replying on behalf 
of the Secretary to your letter of July 10, 
1968, in which you express your concern over 
the possibility of Rhodesian chromite ore be- 


ing imported into the United States through 
the U.S. S. R. 

This Office administers the Rhodesian 
Transactions Regulations issued by the 
Treasury Department under Executive Order 
11322 of January 5, 1967. These Regulations 
prohibit, among other things, the unlicensed 
importation into the United States of all 
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Rhodesian chromite. Customs officials at U.S. 
ports of entry therefore refuse the unlicensed 
importation of any chrome ore being entered 
as of Rhodesian origin. Additionally, they re- 
fuse the unlicensed importation of any other 
shipment if there is reason to believe that 
the shipment contains Rhodesian origin 
chrome ore. 

We have recognized the high degree of risk 
that Rhodesian ore, misdescribed as being of 
South African origin, might be imported 
from South Africa or from Mozambique, 
countries through whose ports Rhodesian 
goods normally move and neither of which 
participates in the U.N. sanctions against 
Rhodesia. Accordingly, we requested Customs 
to obtain samples from each shipment of 
chromite arriving from South Africa or Mo- 
zambique for chemical analysis in the Cus- 
toms Laboratory. This request to Customs 
was made after we had consulted both Goy- 
ernment and trade commodity experts and 
had been informed that on the basis of the 
results of such a chemical analysis, and most 
particularly on the basis of the chrome-iron 
ratio revealed, a reliable determination could 
be made as to the Rhodesian or South Afri- 
can origin of the ore. No doubt it is these 
analyses which are referred to in the March 
25, 1968 issue of “Purchasing Week“. 

We have not asked Customs to test in this 
fashion importation of chromite from the 
Soviet Union as we have not had reason to 
believe that such a procedure was necessary. 
In other words, we have not had reason to 
believe that Rhodesian origin chromite was 
being transshipped to this country through 
the Soviet Union. As Mr. Macomber informed 
you in his letter of July 1, 1968, the one spe- 
cific allegation to this effect was investigated 
and found to be false. However, in view of 
your concern now about the possibility of 
such transshipments taking place and of 
other allegations as reported in “Purchasing 
Week”, we are asking Customs for a period of 
time to analyze samples obtained from ship- 
ments of chromite arriving from the U.S.S.R. 
We are informed that the results of this 
analysis, and again particularly the chrome- 
iron ratio, will generally serve to distinguish 
Rhodesian ore from Russian. Also that in 
cases where a question still remains after 
such an analysis, the distinction could be 
made by an examination of the minerality 
and texture of the ore. Facilities of the Geo- 
logical Survey would be available for this 
purpose. 

We shall be pleased to report to you the 
results of the analyses of the importations 
from the U.S.S.R. We would, of course, be in- 
terested also in receiving any information 
about this matter which might come to your 
attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) Marcet W. SCHWARTZ, 
Director. 


I certainly hope that the U.S. Govern- 
ment will analyze chromite ore imports 
from the U.S.S.R. to determine their real 
origin. 

I also think we should question very 
carefully whether it is in our best in- 
terests to become ever more dependent 
on the U.S.S.R. as the source of our 
chromite ore. 


EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, there 
have been a number of recent, signif- 
icant developments in the field of East- 
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West relations. In this connection, an 
especially noteworthy editorial appeared 
in the Port Huron Times Herald of July 
5, 1968, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIME For CAUTION, Nor FOR COMFORT 


With all the shooting and fist-shaking that 
is going on in the world, it is gratifying to 
hear the Soviet Union propose concrete 
measures toward peace in the world, 

Coming on the heels of the signing by 
51 nations, including the United States and 
Russia, of a nuclear non-proliferation treaty, 
the Red proposals have an optimistic sound. 
It seems clear that if the great nations of 
the world were really to work together, world 
peace could indeed be achieved. 

Yet it also is clear that the United States 
must exercise extreme care both in applica- 
tion of the nuclear treaty, and in commiting 
itself to additional limitations by agreement. 

For the hard fact is that any kind of agree- 
ment with Russia is a tenuous thing. They 
have a history, a long history of treaties made 
to be broken. They have made solemn prom- 
ises that were, to their view, meaningless. 
Documents which other nations honored be- 
cause their leaders had signed them, were 
but interesting scraps of paper to Russian 
counterparts. 

The reasons lie in differences of ideology 
and philosophy. The communist state makes 
its own rules. It permits its people to lie, 
steal, cheat, kill or undertake any kind of un- 
derhanded method in advancing the com- 
munist cause. 

That is not to say that the nuclear nonpro- 
liferation treaty is no good, or that President 
Johnson should not have signed it. Taken at 
face value, the treaty is a step toward sanity 
in international relations, 

Neither is it to say that this Nation should 
not join with other nations, including Rus- 
sia, in seeking ways to better world condi- 
tions. The philosophy under which America 
operates demands that people help people. 

But it IS to say that we must be sure of 
our ground. We must not sign away any pre- 
rogative or power that is not matched by 
similar, equal and provable commitments by 
all others involved. Blind trust is folly where 
all parties do not use the same definitions, 
scale of value and moral code. 

It would be a wonderful, joyful condition 
if Russia and the rest of the communist world 
were to sincerely work for peace and justice 
and international honesty. But we dare not 
find comfort in the prospect, because Russian 
sincerity toward any of these goals is yet to 
be demonstrated. 

We must attempt to move forward in har- 
mony with any legitimate proposal that the 
Russians are prepared to accept. But we must 
never for a moment forget that the world is 
roughly divided into God-fearing and God- 
rejecting camps—and that Russia is not on 
the God-fearing side. 


THE CRISIS OF OUR TIMES 
HON. JAMES B. PEARSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I re- 
cently read an address entitled A Pref- 
ace to the Crisis of Our Times,” deliv- 
ered by Professor Paul Eidelberg at Wake 
Forest University on July 23. Professor 
Eidelberg, formerly of North Carolina 
State University, will join the faculty at 
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Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, this fall. 
I was much impressed with this most 
serious and worthwhile statement and 
wish to call it to the attention of Sena- 
tors. 

Professor Eidelberg sounds a note of 
warning that unless thoughtful liberals 
and conservatives join hands and firmly 
uphold the rule of law, each will be rent 
asunder and fall victims of the tyranny 
of man.” But this is no simple appeal 
to law and order in the standard rhetoric 
of the day. Rather it is a serious, deep- 
probing attempt to understand the crisis 
of the spirit which today plagues the 
American society. Like other commenta- 
tors of the American scene are increas- 
ingly wont to do, he evokes these forebod- 
ing lines from Yeats: 

Things fall apart; the center cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world; 
The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and every- 

where 

The ceremony of innocence is drawned; 
The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity, 


The American center still holds, and I 
am confident that it will continue to do 
so; yet no serious minded observer can 
lightly ignore the growing and ominous 
signs of political instability. 

Throughout society it would seem that 
our capacity for reason has been weak- 
ened, our standards of civility lowered, 
our ability to communicate restricted, 
and our understanding of justice and 
freedom confused. 

Professor Eidelberg's analysis does not 
make for easy reading, but this is proper, 
for the malaise of the public spirit of 
which we suffer today is not the result of 
some simple, easily identified political 
virus. It has been long in the making, the 
product of many and complex factors, 
and the prescription for recovery is not 
to be found in political sloganeering and 
legislative expediencies. Professor Eidel- 
berg deals with causes rather than symp- 
toms, a characteristic woefully lacking in 
most of the supposed discussions of the 
crisis of our times. One need not accept 
all that he has to say, but all must accept 
his challenge that now is the time for 
all men of reason and goodwill to under- 
take a “critical and courageous self-ex- 
amination.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Profesor Eidelberg’s address be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PREFACE TO THE CRISIS OF OUR TIMES 

(by Paul Eidelberg) 

A PREFACE TO THE CRISIS OF OUR TIMES: LAW- 
LESSNESS, THE CONSTITUTION AND THE 
FOUNDING FATHERS 
This paper is addressed to the political 

center of this nation. It is addressed to men 

who are genuinely committed to the Western 
tradition of Reason and Civility; to men who 
abhor fanaticism whether from the Left or 
from the Right. It sounds a note of warning, 
that unless thoughtful liberals and con- 
servatives join hands and firmly unhold the 
Rule of Law, each will be rent asunder and 
fall victims to the Tyranny of Men. But this 
paper is less warning of danger, so much as 
an appeal to critical and courageous self-ex- 
amination. For it is not possible that reason- 
able and civilized men have unwittingly sown 
or nourished the seeds of unreason and inci- 
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vility? Is it not possible that certain aspects 
of liberalism and conservatism have cooper- 
ated to bring about the lawlessness of our 
times? 

In his dissenting opinion in the Ginzberg 
case, a case involving a federal obscenity stat- 
ute, Justice Douglas boldly brought into 
public view a doctrine which pervades vir- 
tually all institutions of learning, a doctrine, 
therefore, which has shaped and which con- 
tinues to shape the character of American 
life, Said Justice Douglas: “I do not think 
it is permissible to draw lines between the 
‘good’ and the bad' and be true to the con- 
stitutional mandate to let all ideas alone.” 
“Government,” he continued, “does not sit 
to reveal where the ‘truth’ is.”? 

Now what is especially remarkable about 
this statement is its use of quotation marks 
around the word truth as well as around the 
words good and bad. These little quotation 
marks are symptomatic of the moral and in- 
tellectual crisis of our times. For they signify 
that we—that you and I—can say nothing 
really true as to how man should live. Hence 
they place in question the function of this 
and every other institution of learning. They 
place in question the relationship between 
teacher and student. They place in question 
the dignity of reason, the distinction between 
the noble and the base, They place in ques- 
tion the worth—ultimately the very exist- 
ence—of civilized society. 

Nevertheless, those little quotation marks 
do not seem to disturb Justice Douglas. He 
appears wholly unconcerned about the pro- 
found and inescapable ignorance to which 
man is condemned by those quotation marks. 
Perhaps he believes that this ignorance as to 
how man should live justifies living as one 
likes? 2? Perhaps he believes that this igno- 
rance as to how man should live provides a 
firm foundation for individual freedom, 
hence for liberal democracy? If this be Jus- 
tice Douglas’s belief, he is dangerously mis- 
taken. 

Consider the issue of the Ginzburg case, 
the issue of freedom of speech and press. Not 
long ago this freedom was defended as be- 
ing essential to the discovery of truth, in- 
cluding moral and political truths. But if 
we are incapable of discovering such truths— 
if we are inescapably ignorant as to how man 
should live, the defense or justification of 
freedom of speech and press is considerably 
weakened. Indeed, if there are no moral and 
political truths—no universally valid stand- 
ards by which man can rationally choose be- 
tween the better and the worse—or if the 
opinions of the educated on moral and po- 
litical matters are no more sound than those 
of the ignorant—if this be the case, then 
tyranny is as defensible as liberal democracy. 
And in the writings of Herbert Marcuse, who 
combines the doctrines of Mill with those of 
Marx and Mao, the Left has available a jus- 
tification for tyranny based on libertarian 
grounds’ But there are other roads to tyr- 
anny, 

Consider again Justice Douglas’s statement 
that it is impermissible for government “to 
draw lines between the ‘good’ and the ‘bad’ 
and be true to the constitutional mandate to 
let all ideas alone.” To say this is to say, 
in effect, that the Constitution, and all laws 
passed in pursuance of the Constitution, 
must be morally or ethically neutral. Such a 
doctrine, I shall argue, is utterly subversive 
of society. 

What makes a society, Lord Devlin has said, 
is a community of ideas; and not only polit- 
ical ideas, but also ideas about the way its 
Members should behave and govern their 
lives; and these latter ideas are its morals.‘ 
Morality is nothing less than those standards 
of conduct which guide men to recognize and 
show concern for others, and to act out of 
some larger motive than their own advantage 
or well-being." It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that morality begins with self-restraint, 
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restraint over our own appetites and pas- 
sions. Just as we blame individuals for being 
grasping and domineering, so do we blame 
them for being lewd and gluttonous, And so 
we must, for no society can endure unless 
its members are capable of feeling disgust 
and indignation—hence of being intolerant 
of certain kinds of behavior and sometimes 
of the ideas which encourage such behavior.“ 

Now it is the tendency of intellectuals to 
exaggerate the impact of ideas on conduct. 
Since Marx and Freud, however, ideas have 
come to be regarded as mere reflections of 
subterranean forces, whether economic or 
libidinous. This teaching is false. The ideas 
purveyed by advertising, propaganda and 
persuasion—whether on television or in 
magazines, books and classrooms—change 
not only people’s opinions, but people, While 
academic psychologists are divided, Madison 
Avenue confirms every day that people's be- 
havior may be changed merely by purveying 
information—whether the information be 
true or false. 

Information, of course, is not only of 
things but of values—say of things noble 
and of things base. But what is base may 
be portrayed in such a way as to excite 
desire and thus undermine what is noble. 
This is true of obscenity, By obscenity I 
mean the gross public display of physical 
intimacies; or the arousal of lust, that is, of 
sexual desire in the absence of love and af- 
fection, where the persons involved are not 
concerned about each other as persons; or 
the arousal of lust in connection with scenes 
of violence, cruelty or brutality—this ob- 
scenity, this reduction of the human to the 
merely physical, this presentation of a de- 
grading picture of human life, inviting the 
reader or viewer to wallow in it to the ac- 
companiment of desire —all this, word after 
word, scene after scene, is slowly but in- 
eluctably eroding the moral foundations of 
society. Here the values do not have to be 
imposed; the prescriptions spelled out. They 
are built into the character, shaping atti- 
tudes and ultimately behavior,’ 

I have said that no society can endure 
without intolerance. Is it not true, however, 
that our society, together with government, 
has become increasingly tolerant of vile, of 
vicious, and of violent behavior? Is it not true 
that our society, together with government, 
has become increasingly tolerant of forms 
of expression which are correspondingly vile, 
vicious, and violent—hence subversive of 
that community of ideas which constitute es- 
tablished morality? No one will deny that 
good and honest government is essential to 
the welfare of society. But no less necessary 
to society's welfare is an established morality. 
We must bear in mind that societies more 
frequently disintegrate from within than 
from pressures exerted from without. There 
is disintegration, says Lord Devlin, where no 
common morality is observed, and history 
shows that the loosening of moral bonds 
is often the first stage of disintegration. 
Hence society is justified in taking steps to 
preserve its moral code as it is in taking steps 
to preserve its government or the integrity of 
its political institutions. This means that 
society may use the law to preserve morality 
in the same way as it uses law to safeguard 
anything else that is essential to its exist- 
ence.” The law cannot be morally neutral. 

Now there are two instruments which are 
esesntial to the preservation of morality. One 
instrument is that of enforcement, the en- 
forcement of law. The other is that of teach- 
ing, the teaching of doctrine." Let us con- 
sider first the enforcement of law. 

It is too often forgotten that the enforce- 
ment of law helps to sustain parental au- 
thority, although the converse is commonly 
emphasized. Whatever undermines parental 
authority undermines all authority, therefore, 
the very existence of society. I have already 
suggested that no society is possible unless 
its members are capable of showing concern 
for others and of acting out of some larger 
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motive than their own well-being. But this 
disposition is first learned in the family, by 
the loving care which parents take of their 
children. It will not be learned, however, un- 
less children are taught to control their 
appetites and desires. Teaching children 
self-restraint or the virtue of moderation 
requires the exercise of parental authority, 
and this involves a certain degree of coercion. 
As children grew older, however, this un- 
pleasant but necessary instrument of author- 
ity gradually gives way to that of moral sua- 
sion. But the moral authority of parents lacks 
the coercive power of law—the coercive power 
of an impersonal authority. Therefore, in 
these times, when so much conspires to 
undermine the moral authority of parents, 
the importance of effective law enforcement 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

Leaving the family aside, suppose those 
who violate the laws go unpunished. Should 
this happen frequently, then what Lincoln 
called the “lawless in spirit” will be encour- 
aged to become the “lawless in practice.” 
The lawless in spirit are those who are not 
truly moral or virtuous: they are not capa- 
ble of exercising self-restraint; that is, they 
require the restraints of law—the dread of 
punishment—to hold in check their lawless 
passions, especially the passions of envy and 
hatred. When those who violate the laws 
go unpunished, these passions, no longer in- 
hibited by fear, are liberated to do their 
work of destruction. But there are more 
dangerous consequences that follow upon 
governments failure to enforce the laws— 
more dangerous if only because less visible 
and more distant. For, as Lincoln warns, 
when the laws go unheeded, “good men, 
men who love tranquillity, who desire to 
abide by the laws and enjoy their benefits, 
who would gladly spill their blood in the 
defense of their country; seeing their prop- 
erty destroyed, their families insulted, and 
their lives endangered; their persons injured; 
and seeing nothing in prospect that fore- 
bodes a change for the better“ these men, 
says Lincoln, become tired of, and dis- 
gusted with, a government that offers them 
no protection.” And so, imagining they 
have nothing to lose, they welcome a change 
in the established form. “At such a time and 
under such circumstances, men of sufficient 


talent and ambition will not be wanting 
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I may finish Lincoln's thought by asking: 
Are we not in danger of tyranny—if not 
from the Left, then from the Right? Law- 
lessness now infects every class of society: 
the affiuent no less than the poor, the edu- 
cated no less than the ignorant. How long 
will good men support a government incapa- 
ble of insuring domestic tranquillity, of pro- 
tecting life and property, of upholding pub- 
lic decency and dignity? With the very best 
of intentions, a Justice of the Supreme 
Court has proclaimed a doctrine of moral 
and intellectual nihilism. Let us not stand 
perplexed awaiting the findings of a presi- 
dential commission to explain the increas- 
ing anarchy of American life. 

I have said that morality requires the 
support of law. Conversely, law requires the 
support of morality. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that moral standards are generally 
higher than those of law. The law does not 
seek to prevent or punish every vice, nor 
should it. And this is one reason why moral- 
ity requires that second instrument I spoke 
of earlier, namely, that of teaching, the 
teaching of doctrine. Now if teaching is es- 
sential to morality, one of the causes of 
immorality, hence of lawlessness, will be 
found in what we teach, perhaps in the very 
doctrines we teach in colleges and universi- 
ties. No less than the mass-media—and who 
indeed teaches those who direct the mass- 
media and determine its moral tone and con- 
tent?—no less than the mass-media, col- 
leges and universities influence our concep- 
tions of man and society, of law and govern- 
ment. They shape beliefs and attitudes; and 
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sooner or later, beliefs and attitudes govern 
conduct. 

Now perhaps the most subtle instrument 
of immorality is the doctrine of moral rela- 
tivism, a doctrine which, in one form or an- 
other, permeates the social sciences as well as 
other disciplines, a doctrine, moreover, which 
is propagated even in secondary schools It 
was precisely this doctrine I had in view 
when speaking of Justice Douglas’s use of 
quotation marks around the words good and 
bad. Those quotation marks signify that there 
is nothing good or bad in itself. Or as Hobbes 
said, and more lucidly than either Marx or 
Freud, to say nothing of lesser lights: 
whatever is the object of any man’s appe- 
tite or desire, that is it which he for his part 
calleth good; and the object of his hate and 
aversion, evil; . . For these words of good 
[and] evil ... are ever used with relation 
to the person that useth them: there be 
nothing simply and absolutely so; .. .” Such 
words signify only the nature, disposition, 
and interest of the speaker.” 1 It follows that 
there are no objective standards by which 
to determine whether the interests or desires 
of one person are preferable to those of an- 
other. All interests, whatever be their char- 
acter; all desires, whatever be their objects, 
are equal. 

But our schools and colleges are not the 
only purveyers of this doctrine, Youth is 
constantly bombarded by the moral rela- 
tivism implicit in certain aspects of our 
economic system. This system is dedicated 
to the proposition that the purpose of so- 
ciety is to maximize consumption. Therein, 
by the way, is the animating principle of 
capitalism and communism alike, a prin- 
ciple which contributes to the restlessness 
and instability of regimes educated along 
Marxist and crypto-Marxist lines. Be this as 
it may, it will not be denied that our 
economic system indulges virtually every 
want or desire. It does not discriminate be- 
tween good and bad wants, but rather seeks 
to gratify all wants, whether natural or ar- 
tificial, refined or vulgar, praiseworthy or 
reprehensible. As one economist explains 
this ethically neutral system: 

We are not concerned with the origin of 
these wants or with their “rightness” or 
“wrongness” from any absolute point of 
view. It is a matter of indifference to us 
whether these wants are due to snobbishness, 
extravagance, ignorance, or bad habit. We do 
not wish to distinguish between the want for 
bread, for holidays on the Riviera, or for 
opium. We simply note that human beings 
experience wants 

But our economic system does more than 
“simply note that human beings experience 
wants.” For through the mass-media it is 
constantly manufacturing new wants. Hence 
it creates and intensifies discontent; it 
arouses envy and avarice; it engenders a 
ceaseless craving for more and more. But 
this craving for more and more can only 
be satisfied by means of money. Money thus 
becomes the standard—but an ever chang- 
ing and relativistic standard—for gauging 
social status and well-being. This is what 
underlies the crisis of identity: Not what 
one is, but what one has; not even what one 
has, but what one has relative to one’s 
neighhor; and not even what one has rela- 
tive to one’s neighbor, but what one has 
relative to the most privileged puppets por- 
trayed by that almost constant companion 
of old and young alike, the TV commercial. 
Money is the means to happiness, Like the 
GUN, it is the greater equalizer. Will any 
presidential commission dare tell us that 
crime or lawlessness is symptomatic of the 
anarchy of men’s desires produced by the 
economic and educational systems of this 
country? 

Once more I remind you of Justice Douglas’ 
statement that it is impermissible for gov- 
ernment to draw lines between the good and 
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the bad—a statement which implies that all 
laws must be morally neutral, Assuming a 
law of such nature were possible, the ques- 
tion arises as to whther it would serve the 
common good. But surely this question is 
absurd. For how can a law which is morally 
neutral serve the common good? Besides, 
according to a host of behavioral scientists, 
it is impossible for any law to serve the 
common good, for the common good does not 
exist.“ Like such notions as the public in- 
terest, the common good, they say, is merely 
a myth—a symbol employed by various 
groups to justify or conceal what are merely 
their. own private interests. As there exists 
no common good, no objective standard by 
which to determine whether the interests of 
one group are preferable to those of an- 
other, law can be nothing more than a sys- 
tem of rules intended to protect the inter- 
ests of the dominant group or coalition of 
groups engaged in the struggle for power— 
more precisely, for income, safety, and def- 
erence? And thus it is that so many well- 
intended men are daily teaching students 
that justice is the interest of the strong- 
er, or that might makes right; for this is 
precisely what is implied in the doctrine that 
law merely reflects the interests of the domi- 
nant group. 

I have here been speaking of what is known 
as the “group” or “group-interest” theory of 
politics, a theory whose underlying princi- 
ples have long shaped the teachings of the 
social sciences. What conception of man or 
of human nature is implied in this theory? 
Briefly, it is this: By nature man is con- 
cerned only with his own good; he cooper- 
ates with others only with a view of his 
own interests; and it is only with a view 
to his own interests that he employs that 
most subtle and most powerful instrument 
of human desire, the faculty of reason 
From this we may understand why men 
have inyented ideologies or such myths as 
the “public interest” or “justice” or the com- 
mon good.” What is more difficult to under- 
stand, however, is that proponents of group- 
interest theory regard these myths, or be- 
lief in these myths, as salutary! We may ask: 
Salutary for whom? For given man’s unquali- 
fied egotism, will not those who knew that 
the public interest is a myth exploit or take 
advantage of those who do not? But this 
leads to another difficulty. 

When proponents of group-interest theory 
say that belief in such myths as the “public 
interest” is salutary, they mean it is neces- 
sary for the survival of society. Belief in 
these myths moderates group conflict. It in- 
clines men to temper their demands, to en- 
gage in the arts of persuasion and compro- 
mise. It thus facilitates peaceful as opposed 
to violent change. Yet the same social sci- 
entists who say that belief in such myths 
as the “public interest“ is necessary for the 
survival of society are engaged in exploding 
these myths!—exploding them in the inter- 
est of science, that is, in the interest of ad- 
vancing the science of society. Hence they 
are caught in a profound dilemma. For by 
speaking of the public interest or the com- 
mon good as myths, which is to say, as fic- 
tions, more and more members of society will 
cease to believe in these myths, As a conse- 
quence, group conflict will become more fre- 
quent and intense; the demands of various 
groups will become less moderate; men will 
be less inclined to engage in the arts of per- 
suasion and compromise or to accept peace- 
ful as opposed to violent change“ Thus we 
see an irreconcilable conflict between the 
interests of society and the interests of social 
science. Society requires belief in certain 
myths; social science requires the explosion 
of these myths.” 

And yet, perhaps there is a way out of this 
dilemma. For might it not be possible to 
teach social science on an esoteric as well 
as on an exoteric level—the one intended for 
the general public, the other for social scien- 
tists? The trouble with this solution (there 
are others) is that the social scientists in 
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question are committed to the unrestricted 
communication of ideas. More generally, they 
are committed to the ideals or values of 
liberal democracy—though goodness knows 
why. And this leads to still another difficulty, 

According to the theory under discussion, 
society is merely an aggregation of groups 
pursuing a variety of interests no one of 
which is intrinsically or morally superior 
to another. Now if we substitute nations for 
groups, and ideologies for interests, the 
group-interest theory will appear as cultural 
relativism. According to this doctrine, all 
ideas and all moral evaluations are cultur- 
ally determined; their validity is limited to 
the social or cultural context in which they 
originated. Stated another way, each na- 
tion is bound by a particular ideology, some 
system of shared beliefs and values. These 
ideologies serve to promote national loyalty 
and solidarity, hence national survival. 
Furthermore, each society—‘open” no less 
than closed“ regards its own ideology as 
preferable to those of others. For the beliefs 
and values of any given society constitute 
its answer to the question of how man 
should live or how society should be gov- 
erned. According to cultural relativism, how- 
ever, there is no objective or universally 
valid standard by which to determine 
whether the ideology of one society is better 
or worse than that of another. 

Consider, now, where this doctrine has 
taken us. Is it not apparent that the ideol- 
ogies in question are nothing more than 
those myths, the belief in which was said 
to be necessary for the survival of society— 
the same myths that moderate group conflict 
within society. Yet these very ideologies, 
while moderating group conflict within so- 
ciety, are said to intensify and even engender 
international conflict, conflict between so- 
cieties. It will be recalled, however, that 
groups within society employ these myths 
to conceal and promote what are merely their 
own private interests. Similarly, nations use 
ideologies as facades for advancing their own 
“national interests.” (Here we see myths 
concealing myths!) 

Now granting that belief in these ideolo- 
gies is necessary for national survival, re- 
vealing them as myths, or as having no 
intrinsic validity, cannot but undermine and 
endanger national survival. Men may sac- 
rifice their intellects to a myth; they cannot 
give it their wholehearted devotion. Men will 
fight and die for what they believe to be true. 
But only the deluded or self-deluded would 
fight and die for what they have been taught 
to be a mere fiction, a myth or ideology 
which cannot be shown to be morally su- 
perior to that of any nation against whom 
they may be called to bear arms. (It is no 
wonder that psychological explanations of 
war abound.) “= But meanwhile, of those 
influenced by this teaching, some may be- 
come -pseudo-humanitarians, They will speak 
the language of morality, but it will be a 
morality whose overriding value is survival: 
“Better red than dead.” Here I am reminded 
of Erich Fromm, who writes: The kind of 
relatedness [a man has] to the world may 
be noble or trivial, but even being related 
to the basest pattern [of social existence] 
is immensely preferable to being alone.” = I 
shall only comment by saying that nothing 
is more lonely than the grave. 

Imagine, now generations of students 
imbued with the doctrine of moral or cul- 
tural relativism. They have been taught that 
there are no objective grounds for prefering 
the values of their society to those of any 
other; that their own society is merely an 
aggregation of groups engaged in a struggle 
for power or for income, safety, and de- 
ference; that what keeps this struggle from 
getting out of hand is belief in such myths 
as the “public interest“ or “justice” or the 
“common good“; that politicians employ 
these myths to conceal and promote what 
are merely private interests; that the laws 
of their country are simply rules intended 
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to protect the interests of the group or coali- 
tion of groups that happened to be domi- 
nant at the time these laws were enacted. 
Now imagine some politician addressing these 
well-educated citizens, urging them to re- 
spect the law; or informing them that the 
passage of some particular law is required 
by “justice,” or that it would promote the 
“public interest” or the “common good.” 

But what of those who propagate these 
doctrines? What shall they say to students 
who violate university rules and regulations? 
What shall one of these behavioral scien- 
tists—prominent at Columbia—what shall he 
say to students who refuse to abide by what 
he calls “the rules of the game”—rules they 
have not made; rules which they claim do 
not serve their interests; rules which they 
claim serve only the interests of the “es- 
tablishment,” meaning the dominant group? 
And that some of these students couch their 
interests or demands in the name of justice— 
for not all do—well, this should amuse some 
of their teachers. For what is “justice” but 
a name groups give to what is nothing more 
than their own desires? Surely, it is absurd 
to appeal to reason. For what shall these 
students reason about? Shall they reason 
about the good and the bad, or about the 
better and the worse, or about the noble and 
the base? But behavioral scientists have 
taught them that reason is incapable of dis- 
covering any universally valid standards by 
which to distinguish one from the other— 
for again, such words as good and bad are 
only names we give to the objects of our own 
desires or aversions—words to be placed be- 
tween quotation marks. So taught Hobbes 
three centuries ago; and so the young are 
taught today to be sure, not so crudely or 
honestly, but for that very reason, all the 
more effectively. Thus may reasonable and 
decent men bring about the degradation of 
reason and, with it, the ascendancy of the 
passions, 

11 

Having considered some of the implica- 
tions and consequences of group- interest 
theory for law and society, I turn to the sec- 
ond part of this paper where I shall consider 
the application of this theory to our funda- 
mental law, the Constitution. 

For the better part of this century, count- 
less students have been taught the Constitu- 
tion was essentially an economic docu- 
ment”; that its authors, the Founding 
Fathers, were, with few exceptions, im- 
mediately, directly, and personally interested 
in, and derived economic advantage from, 
the establishment of the new system.” * 
The author of these words, of course, is 
Charles Beard, whose Economic Interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution was first published 
in 1913. 

Now Beard’s interpretation is extraordinar- 
ily simple: it explains politics in terms of 
private interests—which is precisely the 
teaching of group-interest theory. Indeed, in 
the very first chapter of his work, Beard re- 
fers to the reputed founder of group-interest 
theory, Arthur Bentley, whose book, The 
Process of Government, was published in 
1908. The truth is, however, that group-in- 
terest theory is nothing but a pallid version 
of Marxism. And therein is the link between 
the oligarchic interpretation of the Consti- 
tution propounded by Beard and the demo- 
cratic interpretation of the Constitution pro- 
pounded by that leading exponent of group- 
interest theory, John Roche. Permit me to 
state the main features of his interpretation. 

In an essay entitled “The Founding 
Fathers: A Reform Caucus in Action,” = 
Roche proclaims that the Constitution was 
not a triumph of “architectonic genius” or of 
political theory, but rather a “patch-work 
sewn together under the pressure of both 
time and events by a group of extremely tal- 
ented democratic politicians” (815). Running 
through the Records of the Federal Conven- 
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tion, Roche finds no evidence that these 
politicians were guided by any “over-arching 
principles,” not even by such principles as 
federalism and the separation of powers, 
which he dismisses as post-convention ra- 
tionalizations.“ Besides, neither of these 
principles, we learn, could have been of fun- 
damental importance; for the Convention, 
according to Roche, was wholly dominated 
by what he calls a “Continental ideology.” 
Not that Roche would have us infer from 
this that the Founders were governed by a 
concern for the “national interest” or the 
“common good.” For consistent with group- 
interest theory, Roche relegates these no- 
tions to the realm of mythology by the now 
familiar trick of placing them between quo- 
tation marks (799-801). We are thus to un- 
derstand that the Founders employed the 
myth of the “public interest” as a facade for 
what were merely their own private interests 
(807). In short, the Founders were self- 
serving politicians who were governed not by 
principles or by long-range considerations, 
but only by expediency on the one hand, and 
by immediate and transient interests on the 
other. 

Now it is not my purpose to engage in a 
refutation of this charming theory. This not 
difficult task has been done elsewhere.” In- 
stead, I only wish to illustrate by the exam- 
ple of Roche’s teaching the profound conflict 
that exists between the interests of society 
and the interests of the social sciences, that 
is, the social science represented by an in- 
creasingly large number of behaviorists. 
Surely if young men believed this teaching 
they could hardly have a manly respect for 
the Constitution—that “patch-work” of self- 
serving politicians. Surely they could hardly 
feel obligated to obey the laws passed in 
pursuance of the Constitution—laws enacted 
by other self-serving politicians. But here I 
have come to the same conclusion reached at 
the end of the first part of this paper. I now 
turn to the third part. 
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We have seen that the doctrine of moral 
relativism permeates the social sciences, and 
that it is propagated even by men holding 
high public office.” I regard this doctrine as 
false—false and in utter conflict with the 
basic principles upon which our government 
was founded. The time has come to stand 
and reaffirm these principles, to proclaim 
them in colleges and universities and in 
other institutions whose very existence de- 
pends on the preservation of these principles. 
With this in view, I turn first to the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

Recall these familiar yet hallowed words: 

When in the Course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the Laws of Nature 
and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

To whom are these words addressed? The 
authors refer to mankind. Are they address- 
ing the whole of mankind or only that part 
of mankind they regard as civilized? Perhaps 
their intended audience is more exclusive. 
Notice that “a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind” compels them to explain 
why they are separating from Britain. Surely 
they would not feel thus compelled were it 
not for the fact that such separation, ac- 
cording to the opinion then prevailing among 
the generality of mankind, would be con- 
demned as unlawful—nay, as treason. But 
while respecting this not unreasonable opin- 
ion, the authors of the Declaration are not 
guided by that opinion. Indeed, they have 
undertaken a course of action which they 
know to be utterly contrary to world opin- 
ion! A decent respect to world opinion only 
“requires that they should declare the causes 
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which impel them to the separation.” Once 
having stated those causes they can boldly 
declare: 

We .. . acquiesce in the necessity, which 
denounces our Separation, and hold four 
British brethren], as we hold the rest of 
mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 
How very different from present day appeals 
to world opinion—that nebulous creature of 
timid men. But still the question persists: 
To whom is the Declaration primarily ad- 
dressed? 

Before deciaring the causes or the specific 
grievances which impel them to sever their 
ties with Britain, the authors of the Declara- 
tion wrote the following words: 

let facts be submitted to a candid 
world 


What does the word “candid” mean? 
In the lexicon of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to be candid is to be free from bias or 
prejudice. What bias or prejudice did the 
authors have in view? Very likely it was but 
another opinion of mankind, namely the re- 
spectable opinion that to be just is to be 
law-abiding. It is precisely this identification 
of the just with the legal that would lead 
the generality of mankind to regard the 
Declaration, or the act of its authors, as 
treason. In contrast, a candid person would 
know that laws may be unjust, or that over 
and above the laws of parliaments and kings 
are the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God. 
A candid person would see in these laws of 
nature universally valid standards by which 
to determine the justice or injustice of the 
laws of men. And so, before enumerating 
those laws or acts of grievances which impel 
them to separate from Britain, the authors 
declare: 

We had these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 

What do they mean by the words “all men 
are created equal”? Obviously the Declara- 
tion does not mean that all men are born 
equal in their physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual endowments.” Rather, they are born 
equal in their inalienable rights. This, ac- 
cording to the authors, is a self-evident 
truth. By a self-evident truth is meant a 
proposition whose truth in apprehended in- 
tuitively or which is demonstrable from the 
meaning of the proposition alone.* (In geom- 
etry, that the whole is greater than its 
parts; in ethics, that one ought not repay 
good with evil, are examples of self-evident 
truths.) Two things, however, are to be 
noted. First, a proposition may be true with- 
out its truth being self-evident. Second, 
whether the truth of a proposition appears 
to us as self-evident will depend upon 
whether we understand its key terms. Bear- 
ing this in mind, consider the proposition 
that all men are endowed with an inalien- 
able right to life (to which you may add 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness). Notice 
that the proposition speaks of all men, not 
of all sentient creatures; it refers to man, 
not to brute animals. Brute animals are not 
endowed with an inalienable right to life. 
Hence, we do not censure wolves for killing 
sheep, nor men for eating lamb chops. We 
know that the behavior of wolves, like the 
behavior of sheep, is morally neutral; that 
the “interests” of the one are neither better 
nor worse than the “interests” of the other. 
We do not say the same of men—outside of 
certain classrooms. We know there are men 
who are as bloodthirsty or as ravenous as 
wolves, and we condemn them. We say their 
behavior is inhuman, meaning it is contrary 
to certain qualities that distinguish human 
nature from brute nature—I mean not only 
reason but self-restraint. These two qualities 
of human nature are presupposed by the 
Declaration. Together they elucidate the 
self-evident truths of which the Declaration 
speaks and to which this nation was once 
dedicated. 
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It is precisely because man is a being en- 
dowed with the power of reason that he is 
able to discover the laws of nature; that he 
is able to distinguish between what is right 
by nature and what is right by convention. 
It is this magnificent power that enables 
men to question and determine whether the 
laws or acts of parliaments and kings con- 
form to or violate standards of natural jus- 
tice. This power of human reason is thus the 
precondition of human freedom—nay, of 
human dignity. Hear what it teaches us: 
Man is the only animal who knows he is an 
animal, therefore, he is not merely an ani- 
mal. Unlike any other animal man is capable 
of knowing himself. This means that men 
are free to the extent they are governed by 
insight or knowledge as opposed to mere 
opinion—say the opinions of mankind. 

Now it is because man is endowed with the 
power of reason that he is capable of choos- 
ing what is good and what is noble while 
shunning what is bad and what is base. Un- 
like brute animals, man has genuine alterna- 
tives. He is not simply a determined creature. 
He is not simply at the mercy of instinct, ap- 
petite, and desire, Unlike brute animals, man 
has a sense of shame; he is capable of self- 
restraint, This capacity for self-restraint is 
an essential precondition of human freedom 
and of human dignity. 

Let us now join these two qualities that 
distinguish human nature from brute nature 
and refer them back to that proposition I 
spoke of a moment ago and which the au- 
thors of the Declaration regarded as a self- 
evident truth. That proposition may now 
read as follows: “All men—meaning those 
earthly beings who are endowed with reason 
and with the capacity for self-restraint—are 
thereby endowed with inalienable rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.“ 

To secure these rights, the Declaration con- 
tinues, 

Governments are instituted among Men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. 

It is precisely because man is endowed with 
reason and with the capacity for self- 
restraint that he may not be governed with- 
out his consent. It is in this light that we 
may more fully understand the proposition 
that all men are created equal. In the order 
of nature, men stand to each other not as 
they stand to brute animals whom they may 
rule without their consent—a term which is 
here inappropriate. Rather, men stand to 
each other in the order of nature as equals, 
equals in the sense that no man may rule 
another without his consent, 

Again consider the principle that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. Clearly governments do 
not derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the young, no more so than from the 
insane or from felons or criminals. Consent 
presupposes maturity—the maturity of those 
very qualities that distinguish human na- 
ture from brute nature, again, reason and 
the capacity for self-restraint. Hence it fol- 
lows that those whose public conduct is 
brutish—vile, vicious, or violent—may be 
governed without their consent. 

Now the principle of government based on 
the consent of the governed should not be 
taken to mean that democracy is the only 
legitimate form of government. The word 
democracy does not appear in the Declara- 
tion. Besides, what the Declaration empha- 
sizes is not the forms but the ends of gov- 
ernment. In its own words: 

“|. , whenever any Form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it. 
From this it follows that there are legitimate 
forms of government other than democracy, 
for example, constitutional monarchy. (And 
I might note in passing that no less a liberal 
than John Stuart Mill held that “Despotism 
is a legitimate mode of government in deal- 
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ing with barbarians, provided the end be 
their improvement, and the means justified 
by actually effecting that end.“) = 

Given the paramount importance of the 
ends of government, no people has a right to 
choose a form of government which is de- 
structive of those ends. Man’s natural rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
are inalienable, meaning, they cannot, on 
principle, be taken away or voted way. Men 
who cannot distinguish between freedom and 
tyranny, between the good and the bad, are 
not the men to whom the Declaration is 
addressed. 

From these considerations it follows that 
the Declaration posits only a qualified—not 
an absolute—right of revolution. Revolution 
may be justified only if government becomes 
destructive of man’s natural or inalienable 
rights. And yet, even here, in the very midst 
of advocating revolution, the authors of the 
Declaration remain committed to a politics 
whose first principle is not violence but 
moderation. Well did they know that a call 
to revolution, however well-justified, would 
arouse not only the nobler, but the baser 
passions of mankind. And so, guided not only 
by immediate, but by long-range considera- 
tions, they add the following words of 
caution: 

Prudence, indeed will dictate that Govern- 
ments long established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes; and accord- 
ingly all experience hath shown, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. 

The authors of these words would 
soon join in the establishment of a 
new government, a government to which men 
would not be accustomed. And so, with a view 
to the future as well as to the present—for 
they do not wish to arm the wicked—they 
further clarify the conditions under which a 
people might resort to revolution. Consider 
well these words: 

. . » When a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
Object, evinces a design to reduce them under 
absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such Government, 
and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. [My emphasis.] 

There are men who seem incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between evils which are suf- 
ferable—but which may be remedied by 
means of politics—and evils which are in- 
sufferable and which can be remedied only 
by means of violence. Hence they will re- 
gard an imperfect justice as slavery, an im- 
perfect government as tyranny. The Declara- 
tion is not addressed to such men. They 
could not possibly understand the civility 
of its authors. 

It is to men possessing the virtues of 
civility that the Declaration is primarily ad- 
dressed. These virtues include: (1) modera- 
tion, or the capacity to exercise restraint 
over one’s passions and desires; (2) public 
spiritedness, or a due concern for the good 
of others; (3) a decent respect—but never 
subservience—to the opinions of mankind; 
(4) an abiding commitment to reason and 
truth. These virtues are even more clearly 
revealed in our most authoritative work on 
the Constitution, The Federalist Papers. 

In the very first number of The Federalist, 
Hamilton writes: 

It has been frequently remarked that it 
seems to have been reserved to the people 
of this country, by their conduct and ex- 
ample, to decide the important question, 
whether societies of men are really capable 
or not of establishing good government from 
reflection and choice, or whether they are 
forever destined to depend for their political 
constitutions on accident and force. 

Individual men are indeed capable of being 
governed by reason, of choosing the good or 
the better while shunning the bad or the 
worse, But whether societies of men have 
this capacity is here in question. 
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Happy will it be [Hamilton continues] if 
our choice be directed by a judicious esti- 
mate of our true interests, unperplexed and 
unbiased by considerations not connected 
with the public good. 

Too often men mistake their apparent for 
their true interests. Too often they are gov- 
erned by immediate as opposed to long-range 
interests. But when to ignorance is added 
a lack of public spiritedness, men will resist 
change though it be utterly necessary for 
the common good. Here proposed was a new 
Constitution of government, a Constitution, 
says Hamilton, that affects too many par- 
ticular interests, innovates upon too many 
local institutions, not to involve in its dis- 
cussion a variety of objects foreign to its 
merits, and of views, passions and prejudices 
little favorable to the discovery of truth. 

Nevertheless, Hamilton admits, ...so pow- 
erful are the causes which serve to give a 
false bias to the judgment, that we, upon 
many occasions, see wise and good men on 
the wrong as well as on the right side of 
questions of the first magnitude to society. 

Indeed, he continues, . . we are not always 
sure that those who advocate the truth are 
influenced by purer principles than their 
antagonists. Ambition, avarice, personal 
animosity, party opposition, and many other 
motives not more laudable than these, are 
apt to operate as well upon those who sup- 
port as those who oppose the right side of a 
question. 

This is not the teaching of propaganda, 
which appeals to passion and prejudice.“ It 
is the teaching of civility, which appeals 
primarily to the reason, 

It is precisely because the virtues of civil- 
ity are not in abundance that it remains a 
question whether societies of men are really 
capable of establishing good government 
from refiection and choice.” It would be 
reasonable to expect, therefore, that should 
such a government be established, one of its 
principal functions would be to preserve the 
very virtues which were indispensable to its 
own establishment. To preserve these virtues, 
two things are required, one positive, the 
other negative. First, government must sup- 
port institutions which teach morality and 
which foster a love of reason and truth. Sec- 
ond, government must guard against vices 
which undermine public morality and re- 
spect for reason and truth. 

In his Farewell Address, Washington re- 
minded his countrymen that the teaching of 
virtue or morality is indispensable to private 
and public felicity. It was Washington’s 
conviction, however, that public morality 
cannot be maintained without religion, Most 
of the state constitutions reflected similar 
veer For example, Pennsylvania’s declared 

at: 

Laws for the encouragement of virtue, and 
prevention of vice and immorality, shall be 
made and constantly kept in force. 

... And all religious societies or bodies 
of men heretofore united or incorporated 
for the advancement of religion and learn- 
po Ps shall be encouraged and protect- 

In Federalist 10, however, we find a dif- 
ferent emphasis. There Madison reminds us 
that “neither moral nor religious motives” 
are sufficient to ensure justice and domestic 
tranquillity. Government must also take ac- 
count of and guard against men’s passions. 
ied Federalist 51, Madison boldly declares 

In framing a government which is to be 
administered by men over men, the great 
difficulty lies in this: you must first enable 
the government to control the governed; and 
in the nert place oblige it to control itself. 
[My emphasis. ] 

To enable the government to control the 
governed, it must be invested with great 
power. Government requires great power if 
only because the people are too often ruled 
by their passions. And yet, to concentrate 
power in a government to be administered 
by men—men who will not be devoid of the 
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passion of ambition—is to risk one or an- 
other form of tyranny. To avoid this danger, 
and thus, to oblige government to control 
itself, political power must be divided among 
several departments. But these departments, 
says Madison, must be constituted “by dif- 
ferent modes of election and different prin- 
ciples of action.“ Only then will those who 
administer each department have, in addi- 
tion to “the necessary constitutional means,” 
the “personal motives to resist encroach- 
ments of the others.” 

Ambition must be made to counteract 
ambition. The interest of the man must be 
connected with the constitutional rights of 
the place. 

We are not to conclude from this, however, 
that Madison shared Hobbes’ view of human 
nature: that men act only with a view to 
their own interests. Like Hamilton, Madison 
regarded man as a mixture of virtue and vice, 
capable of acting out of disinterested as well 
as out of self-interested motives.” Nor are 
we to conclude that, whereas the founding 
of the new government would depend on rea- 
son, its subsequent operation was to depend 
on the interplay of the passions.” It is one 
of the tasks of a founder to design institu- 
tions in such a way as to compensate for de- 
fects in the character of men, to turn men’s 
passions to the public's advantage. 

Now it will be admitted that the division 
of powers among several departments con- 
stituted by different modes of election and 
by different principles of action is conducive 
to moderation. It insures the representation 
of different opinions and interests on the 
one hand, and the necessity for compromise 
on the other. But the excellence of the sys- 
tem presupposes that the different opinions 
and interests to be represented are not the 
opinions of fools or the interests of knaves; 
hence, that compromise will be governed not 
only by expediency or only with a view to 
temporary considerations, but also by prin- 
ciple and with a view to long-range consid- 
erations. This means that justice and domes- 
tic tranquillity cannot be secured simply by 
the negative mechanism of countervailing 
interests or passions. The same was said re- 
garding exclusive reliance on moral and 
religious motives. Good government must not 
only check men’s vices; it must foster men’s 
virtues. 

Consistent with this two-fold task, Madi- 
son sets forth two principles in Federalist 
49: 

... the reason, alone, of the public... 
ought to control and regulate the govern- 
ment. The passions ought to be controlled 
and regulated by the government. 

By the reason of the public, Madison most 
certainly does not mean public opinion. Re- 
call that the first task of founding or of 
statesmanship is to enable the government 
to control the governed. Besides, as Madison 
said during the Constitutional Convention: 

it the opinions of the people were to 
be our guide, it would be difficult to say what 
course we ought to take... We ought to 
consider what was right and necessary in it- 
self for the attainment of a proper Govern- 
ment.. . All the most enlightened and 
respectable citizens will be its advocates. 
Should we fall short of the necessary and 
proper point, this influential class of citizens 
will be turned against the plan, and little 
support in opposition to them can be gained 
from the unrefiecting multitude.” 

This suggests that when Madison speaks of 
the reason of the public, he has primarily 
in view the reason of “the most enlightened 
and respectable citizens.” And so we might 
have inferred from Federalist 63. There he 
refers to the “cool and deliberate sense of 
the community” which, he says, ought to 
“prevail over the views of its rulers.” But this 
cool and deliberate sense of the community 
was to be embodied in the Senate. For the 
Senate, Madison expected, would be com- 
posed of men distinguished for their wisdom 
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and virtue *—men who would uphold the 
authority of “reason, justice, and truth” over 
against the passions and follies of the multi- 
tude. But surely this means that government 
was to foster the virtues of civility. Sure- 
ly this means that the laws of this govern- 
ment would foster a morality of self-restraint 
and of public spiritedness. For without these 
virtues, without this morality, good govern- 
ment can neither be established nor endure. 
But here I have only touched upon the polit- 
ical guardians of reason, justice, and truth. 
There is another. 

During the debates of the Constitutional 
Convention, James Wilson declared that 
“The cultivation and improvement of the 
human mind [is] the most noble object [of 
government].“ * Consistent therewith, Wil- 
son supported a motion introduced by Madi- 
son and Pinckney that would have specifi- 
cally invested Congress with the power to es- 
tablish a national university. This motion 
came very close to being adopted, and per- 
haps would have been adopted had not some 
delegates agreed with Gouverneur Morris that 
the motion was unnecessary, unnecessary 
because, in his opinion, Congress could es- 
tablish a university, the silence of the Con- 
stitution on this point notwithstanding,” 
Washington agreed. For in his last annual 
message to Congress he, too, proposed the 
establishment of a national university, a 
primary object of which, he said, would be 
to educate youth in the science of govern- 
ment. Here, then, would have been a school 
for statesmen, a university, which together 
with other universities, would foster the vir- 
tues of civility, or, in Madison’s words, a 
commitment to reason, justice, and truth. 


Iv 


From this all-too-brief examination of the 
thoughts of the Founding Fathers, it should 
be apparent that their philosophy of govern- 
ment transcends liberalism and conserva- 
tism. Their work, the Constitution, was in- 
tended to unite and foster the best aspects 
of these two traditions. Their statesmanship 
mastered the art of reconciling permanence 
and change. Their politics combined sobriety 
with boldness. But it should also be appar- 
ent that their philosophy of government and 
their work, the Constitution, cannot but be 
undermined by the doctrine of moral rela- 
tivism which pervades virtually all institu- 
tions of learning. This doctrine cannot but 
bring about the degradation of reason and 
the ascendancy of the passions. 

With the New Left the passions are indeed 
ascendant. In place of the old morality whose 
first but not last rule is self-restraint, we 
have a new morality whose first and last rule 
is self-expression. It is the morality of liber- 
tarianism, But consider well the words of 
Kenneth Monogue written some six years 
ago: 

When libertarianism becomes a doctrine, 
equipped with its own moral scale and set of 
beliefs about the world, it turns into roman- 
tic fantasy; it becomes fully irrationalist 
in the way in which it frightens liberal in- 
tellectuals. It has appeared as anarchism, 
nihilism, and the theory of the acte gratuit; 
it usually asserts the legitimacy of destruc- 
tion and violence, doing for these what Rous- 
seau tried to do for all feelings. These are 
doctrines which attempt to intellectualize 
what is spontaneous and unplanned, and 
therefore produce only self-conscious carica- 
tures fit for timid men to prove their cour- 
age, and slavish ones to prove their inde- 
pendence.“ 

But the timid and the slavish are fit ma- 
terlal for the overly ambitious. Therefore, a 
word from Yeats: 

Things fall apart; the center cannot hold; 
mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, the 
blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
the ceremony of innocence is drowned; the 
best lack all conviction, while the worst are 
full of passionate intensity. 

Unless the center of this nation holds, un- 
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less the best among liberals and conserva- 
tives unite, gird up their courage, and re- 
nounce moral and intellectual laissez-faire— 
then, not mere anarchy, but the darkest of 
tyrannies will be loosed upon the world. 
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WHAT WAS MR. DZU’S CRIME? 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, almost 3 
months ago I stood here and expressed 
my dismay at the imprisonment of 
Truong Dinh Dzu, who suggested the 
possibility of creating a coalition gov- 
ernment in his native South Vietnam. 

Mr. Dzu, who ran second as the “peace 
candidate” in last fall’s presidential elec- 
tion in South Vietnam, has now been 
sentenced to 5 years at hard labor with- 
out even an opportunity for fair defense 
of the government charges. 

I deplore the suppression of free 
speech involved in Mr. Dzu’s imprison- 
ment and conviction. If the United 
States has any purpose in Vietnam, that 
purpose is to create a situation in which 
basic freedoms shall prevail. If the 
South Vietnamese Government is not 
prepared to permit such a basic right as 
free speech then it is incumbent upon 
our Government to reevaluate the basis 
for our involvement in Vietnam. 

The South Vietnamese Government 
cannot indefinitely follow the path of 
totalitarianism and expect our continu- 
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ing support. I call upon President John- 
son to have Ambassador Bunker make 
clear to President Thieu our deep and 
serious concern over the sentencing of 
Mr. Dzu and to further request that Mr. 
Dzu’s entire case be reviewed with ap- 
propriate attention to the rights of free 
speech and fair trial. I further believe 
that we should make it clear that our 
continued support of the Thieu-Ky gov- 
ernment is contingent upon the desire 
and ability of that government to estab- 
lish promptly the minimum standards of 
democracy. 

The Long Island Press last Saturday, 
July 27, carried an editorial on this im- 
portant subject. I commend this edi- 
torial to my colleagues’ attention as a 
responsible editorial comment on the 
possible implications of Mr. Dzu’s sen- 
tencing. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include that editorial in the REC- 
orp at this point: 

Truong Dinh Dazu, the peace candidate 
who came in second in last fall’s South Viet- 
namese Presidential election, has been sen- 
tenced to five years at hard labor. 

His crime: suggesting that South Vietnam 
negotiate directly with the National Libera- 
tion Front and form a coalition government 
including communists. 

Communism and neutralism are outlawed 
by South Vietnam’s constitution. That may 
make Dzu’s imprisonment legal, but hardly 
commendable. 

A nation at war must be tough on political 
extremists. But we must also remember that 
part of our mission in Southeast Asia is to 
preserve and advance the freedom of its peo- 
ple. It is hardly an expression of freedom to 
deal so harshly with a man who dared debate 
an unpopular idea. 

South Vietnam has been making some sig- 
nificant progress in eliminating corruption 
and instituting political and economic re- 
forms. The Dzu case is a grim reminder of 
how much further it still has to go. It also 
underlined the intransigence of South Viet- 
nam at a time when the United States and 
its allies should be showing greater flexibil- 
ity. It seems almost calculated to slam the 
door on any attempt to achieve a political 
settlement of the conflict—the only kind of 
settlement that common sense dictates we 
should now be willing to consider. 


THE PARIS PEACE TALKS 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks an edi- 
torial entitled “Grasping at Straws,” 
published in the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, July 26, 1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GRASPING aT STRAWS 

Ambassador W. Averell Harriman and 
other U.S. Officials at the Paris peace talks 
were grasping at straws on Wednesday when 
they leaped on a statement by the North 
Vietnamese foreign as a significant 
breakthrough in the negotiations and a sign 
that Hanoi was ready to come to terms to 
end the war. 
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The statement was a recapitulation of 
Hanoi’s demands, but somehow one of them 
had been omitted. It was the demand that 
any settlement of the conflict must be based 
upon the political program of the National 
Liberation Front, the political arm of the 
Viet Cong. 

Harriman was quickly assured by a North 
Vietnamese official that this demand—which 
has been a major stumbling block in the 
past—has not been dropped. And Radio Hanoi 
immediately went on the air to broadcast 
repeated assertions that the NLF program is 
still the “only” basis for a settlement. 

In fact, those broadcasts revived another 
demand which Hanoi had previously toned 
down. In a number of recent statements, 
North Vietnam had stopped referring to the 
NLF as the “sole” authentic representative 
of the South Vietnamese people. But yester- 
day Radio Hanoi was once again referring 
to the front as South Vietnam's “only au- 
thentic representative.” 

This was a direct rebuff to Harriman’s 
plea on Wednesday that Hanoi recognize that 
the Saigon government must play a role in 
any settlement. And it was a further indica- 
tion, despite Harriman's optimism, that if 
the Communist position has changed at all, 
it has become harder, not softer. 

That sad fact was already underscored as 
recently as last Friday, when Ho Chi Minh, 
in a message to the people of North Vietnam, 
urged them to step up their “war of resist- 
ance“ against the U.S. “imperialists.” Shat- 
tering hopes for a peaceful settlement, he 
said that U.S. negotiators at Paris keep de- 
manding ‘reciprocity’ in a shameless and 
utterly unreasonable manner.” 

When the man who could end this war 
says it is unreasonable to expect concessions 
from him, it is obvious that the weeks of 
negotiating in Paris haven’t been very pro- 
ductive. In fact, as Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Jr., 
remarked this week, with conditions in Viet- 
nam getting worse instead of better and 
casualties mounting, the Paris peace talks 
may be “lulling the American people into a 
false sense of security.” 


RESULTS OF CONGRESSMAN SHRIV- 
ER’S 1968 KANSAS FOURTH DIS- 
TRICT OPINION POLL 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my practice since coming to Con- 
gress to send to my constituents in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Kan- 
sas a questionnaire on important issues 
facing the Nation on the foreign and 
domestic fronts. Our citizens today are 
concerned about these issues, and rep- 
resentative government functions best 
when the people have an opportunity to 
communicate their views to their elected 
representatives. 

This year my opinion poll was mailed 
to each household in the seven counties 
of the Kansas Fourth District, under 
mailing regulations approved by Con- 
gress, I am pleased to report that more 
than 19,000 have been returned by cit- 
izens to me, and some continue to be 
mailed back. This is an excellent re- 
sponse, and it is very helpful to me in 
weighing my decisions on the vital leg- 
islative issues. Many people took the op- 
portunity to include their personal com- 
ments on the problems confronting us 
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ang they were given my personal atten- 
on, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the final tabula- 
tions which have been made on this 1968 
Fourth District opinion poll: 

RESULTS OF CONGRESSMAN SHRIVER'S ANNUAL 
FOURTH DISTRICT OPINION POLL 
[In percent] 
1. Which 4 of the following would receive 


your highest priority for spending reduc- 
tions? 


PC aa D SAN 19 
Foreign aid 74 
Agriculture 10 
BRAINS OR TB ons = dlrs athe Sica woes 25 
A E E eS 7 
PIS en eS ee 7 
RN ̃ ¾˙———̃ Rat Sa Sr 10 
Poverty rogramm 42 
Aid to cities 40 
Beautifi cation 61 
Supersonic transport 37 
„r ete rece eee 31 
Anticrime programs 7 
Air and water pollution 6 


2. Do you favor the President’s request for 
a 10-percent surcharge on Federal income 
taxes? 


TTT 44 
INO ei be eet 8 49 
ING: nen.... dete aseseee 7 


3. Should the Nation be working to elim- 
inate a compulsory draft? 


4. Do you favor establishment of a strategic 
reserve of agricultural commodities by the 
Government with specific restraints against 
the arbitrary sale of these stocks into the 
market? 


[In percent] 


5. Congress in 1967 appropriated $1.7 bil- 
lion for the antipoverty program. 


Yes 
Should the program be expanded 13 
Should the program be reduced?________ 29 
Should the program be eliminated?_____ 27 


Should the program be maintained asis? 31 


6. In order to help resolve problems of 
hard-core unemployment, which do you 
favor: 

The Human Investment Act providing a 
tax credit incentive to employers for part of 
the cost of training workers on the job? 


K ey BO se Ot) a 61 
K A KK 16 
Werne ns ae ie 23 


The President's proposal for the Govern- 
ment to subsidize any added costs of training 
above those a company would spend on nor- 
mal employees? 


S V eee as 20 
N ᷣͤ K 38 
NO Sinio 42 


Federal Government guaranteeing public 
employment as a last resort for people unable 
to find jobs in the private economy? 


E EL PE a ERE EE Be aa 20 
ß 40 
on / ee 40 


7. Do you favor Federal assistance to the 
States to improve and enlarge State and local 
police forces as determined by local and State 
governments? 


.... . Be IR wees 43 
NS 49 
No opnin n Dieses Se 8 
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8. Do you favor the return of U.S, military 
forces from Western Europe as a means of 
improving our balance-of-payments situa- 
tion? 


/ ( en ee ee 64 
MW eee eee opin te 25 
No opinion. 11 


9. Vietnam: The major international prob- 
lem on the minds of Americans at this time 
is United States involvement in Vietnam. 
Which of the following courses is in line with 
your present thinking: 

If it would stop the war, we should in- 
crease our military effort, including intensi- 
fied nonnuclear bombing and hot pursuit 
into Cambodia and other neutral sanctuaries, 
to bring North Vietnam to the conference 
table. 


(Last year in a similar question calling for 
increased military effort to insure complete 
control of South Vietnam in the shortest 
possible time, 61.8 percent answered Tes.“) 

If it would stop the war, we should help 
form a coalition government in Saigon that 
would include the Vietcong? 


OB a ae 8 21 
No aaa ie ak 33 
No pn 4 46 

(Last year a similar question was not 
asked). 


If it would stop the war, we should pull 
our troops out of Vietnam and let the South 
Vietnamees take care of themselves. 


J elena 32 
INO eee ci ES ee, 29 
Pe 89 


(Last year 11.1 percent said they favored 
withdrawal of U.S. forces.) 
If it would stop the war, we should stop 


bombing North Vietnam. 

777 ee a narra 33 
No co a ee SRR SS ae a ices 21 
No opinion «„. 46 


(Last year 2.2 percent said they favored 
cessation of bombing in North Vietnam). 

Thirty-nine percent of those responding 
also included other alternatives to stopping 
the war. 


MAINE'S AUSTIN CARY WAS 
PIONEER FORESTER 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the State 
of Maine is renowned for the natural 
beauty of its great forests and for the 
rugged individualism of the men who 
hunt and log or seek to preserve those 
tracts. 

One of Maine’s outstanding sons who 
knew and loved the north woods was 
Austin Cary, whose birthday we observe 
today. Born in 1865 in Machias, Maine, 
Austin Cary graduated with honors from 
Bowdoin College in 1887. Following a 
distinguished teaching career, Cary later 
became a pioneer in forestry during a 
25-year career with the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice. During those years he helped to 
develop improved and practical forestry 
practices throughout the country. His 
“Woodsman’s Manual” became a sort of 
bible to hunters and woodsmen. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr. President, Miss Isabel Whittier 
has written a paper on Austin Cary’s life 
and work. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marne’s AUSTIN Cary Was PIONEER FORESTER 
(By Isabel Whittier) 


Thirty years have passed since the death 
of that great Maine man, Austin Cary, a 
pioneer in United States forestry, who be- 
came a man of national renown. He was 
widely known throughout New England and 
the North West and was regarded in the 
South as their own pioneer in forestry. 

Austin Cary was a distinguished and pro- 
lific writer. He contributed to many techni- 
cal and trade journals. He wrote fully 100 
articles for various periodicals among which 
were the American Geographic Society, Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of American Foresters, 
Journal of Forestry, Savannah Naval Stores 
Review, West Coast Lumberman, Southern 
Lumber Journal, Naval Stores Review and 
the American Lumberman. , 

His most important contribution to the 
literature of Forestry was his Manual for 
Northern Woodsmen written while he was 
teaching at Harvard and first published by 
the Harvard University Press in 1909. It un- 
derwent several subsequent editions, revised 
and retitled as Woodsman’s Manual. 

This was of great value to students and 
scholars in forestry and to practical workers 
in the wood-using industries. It has been 
treasured by thousands of men, who have 
been interested in forestry. It was long con- 
sidered a Bible for forestry and may still be 
so regarded by many. 

Austin Cary was a rugged individualist, a 
keen observer, very straightforward, accurate 
and thorough. He had a tremendous influ- 
ence on lumbermen, on timberland owners 
and on business executives. He was engaged 
in forestry for more than forty-two years 
and served for a quarter of a century with 
the United States Forest Service, of which 
he was an active and loyal member, His con- 
tributions to the Journal of Forestry made 
him well-known to members of the Society 
who found his “thoughtful and vigorous 
handling of forestry matters a continual 
inspiration” wrote W. T. Neal, when Presi- 
dent of the Southern Pine Association. 

Austin Cary was born in Port Machias, 
Maine, July 31, 1865. He was of English 
descent on both sides of his family. He was 
descended from John Cary who came to 
Massachusetts from Bristol in 1630. Caleb 
Cary, Austin’s grandfather, left Massachu- 
setts early in the 19th century and settled 
in East Machias, with his wife, Sally Jones 
Talbot. This couple had two sons, Charles 
and Lewis, both of whom lived in East 
Machias. Charles married Mary Eliza, his first 
cousin, and they became the parents of Aus- 
tin and George Cary. 

Austin prepared for college at Washington 
Academy in East Machias. At Bowdoin he was 
considered retiring, modest, and somewhat 
sensitive. Recognized as a great mathema- 
tician, he had an all round superiority in all 
his studies with a tendency towards the nat- 
ural sciences. Not a book worm, he pursued 
an extensive course of general reading. He had 
orderly methods of study and showed per- 
sistent industry and expressed himself with 
clearances and force, He had a sense of 
humour and could enjoy a good joke, but 
appeared serious and cared little for social 
diversions, 

Austin Cary graduated from Bowdoin with 
honors in 1887. 

Cary served as an instructor in Biology and 
Geology for a year (1887-88) at Bowdoin, and 
then went to Johns Hopkins where he studied 
biology for a year and a half. In February, 
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1890, he went to Princeton for a special 
course in paleontology which he completed in 
1891. In 1890 he was awarded an AM by 
Bowdoin. 

In the summer of 1891, Cary went on the 
Bowdoin Scientific Expedition to Labrador 
led by Professor Leslie A. Lee of the Biologi- 
cal Department. An account of this expedi- 
tion was told in a monograph entitled 
Bowdoin Boys in Labrador written by Jona- 
than Prince Cilley, Jr., a member of the 
expedition. 

Austin Cary was well-fitted for the enter- 
prise by his logging and hunting in the 
Maine forests near Machias. Cole, who ac- 
companied Cary up Grand or Hamilton River, 
had been active in athletics in college and 
had served as an assistant to Professor Lee 
on the “Albatross” in a voyage fram Wash- 
ington around Cape Horn to Alaska. 

One of the objectives of the expedition was 
the exploration of the Grand or Hamilton 
River. Austin Cary and Dennis Cole made the 
trip up the river from the Hamilton inlet for 
300 miles to the Grand Falls. 

The trip was difficult. One boat capsized 
near the Horse Shoe Rapids fairly early in 
the trip and many food provisions were lost 
and also a measuring chain, cooking utensils, 
rifles with much ammunition, an axe, and 
small stores of salt, sugar, and coffee. 

They could hear what they thought was 
the roar of the falls long before they reached 
them. They came out above the falls and 
found that the sound they had heard was of 
the river running at the plateau level. Here 
the river was nearly two hundred yards wide, 
a heavy boiling rapid. They walked along the 
blocks of rock which was the shore and the 
river appeared to narrow and soon they saw 
the Grand Falls, 316 feet in height. The river 
narrowed just above from 250 to 50 yards 
“the water shooting over a somewhat gradual 
downward course and then plunging straight 
down with terrific force and with immense 
volume. At the bottom there was a large 
pool—the canyon extended for 25 miles 
through archaic rocks.” 

Cary and Cole named the Canyon at the 
bottom of Grand Falls Bowdoin Canyon 
after their alma mater. A name that has 
been retained. They gave the name Mt. Hyde 
to an elevation in the vicinity, after their 
College President, William DeWitt Hyde. 

These young men from Bowdoin had 
solved the mystery of the Grand Falls, bring- 
ing to light a navigable waterway extending 
for an unbroken 90 miles, 300 miles in the 
interior of an unknown region. All this had 
been accomplished in a relatively short 
period. 

Cary kept a journal of this expedition. 
This was the first accurate description of 
this area of Labrador. His report was pub- 
lished in a Bulletin of the American Geo- 
graphical Society and also in pamphlet form. 

In 1923 Hon, William J. Malone of Bris- 
tol, Conn., on a trip to the Grand River 
in Labrador found a sextant and a rifle that 
had belonged to Austin Cary and Dennis 
Cole, These were taken by Mr. Maurice Mack 
of Bristol, Conn, in July 1949 to Bowdoin 
College. These are now with the sled Peary 
used on his trip to the North Pole and other 
mementoes of Bowdoin explorers, including 
articles associated with another Bowdoin 
man, Donald McMillan. 

Early in life Cary had become associated 
with the Maine woods where his uncles were 
lumbermen. Later in life, in his reminis- 
cences, he could recall being in their camps 
before stoves were used when the fire for 
warmth and cooking was in the middle of 
the camps under a big smoke hole while 
the berth and living space were under the 
eaves. He could recall no mention of the 
word forestry until 1892 when he was 27 
years old. 

It was on a fishing trip in Washington 
County in 1892 that Cary met Frofessor 
Cleveland Abbott of the United States 
Weather Bureau and B. E. Fernow of the 
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Division of Forestry. Through them he be- 
came interested in the field of forestry. Fer- 
now, Gifford Uinchot, and Solon S. Graves 
were the only ones in America at that time 
at all versed in forestry. There was then no 
school or center of instruction in forestry 
in the United States. 

Dr. B. E. Fernow, then in charge of the 
Bureau of Forestry in Washington, was the 
first systematic educator in Forestry in the 
United States. Fernow was able to work out 
a very small state appropriation for Cary 
who became a surveyor and investigator and 
soon qualified as an expert. Cary served with 
the Federal Division of Forestry from 1893- 
1896. 

In the winter of 1895 Austin Cary was 
active in Michigan and Wisconsin gathering 
pine stem analyses data under Fernow for 
the Bureau of Forestry, in 1896 he was asked 
by Oakes, Forest Commissioner of Maine, to 
make a study and report on Forest Resources 
of the Androscoggin and Kennebec water- 
sheds, and accordingly spent a full season in 
the Maine woods. Austin Cary may be said 
to have taken a significant part in state 
forestry, 

Frank Heywood Jr. considered Cary’s re- 
port the first comprehensive practical survey 
of this kind ever made. “He gave a good 
account of conditions and an analysis and 
new conclusions.” (Cary’s comment and re- 
view made 40 years later are in the Forest 
Commissioner’s Report for 1933-1934.) 

From March to Sept. 1896 Austin Cary 
traveled in Europe, visiting Greece for the 
Olympic Games and traveling the length of 
Italy. He spent time in the Black Forest in 
Germany observing forest practices where 
there were trained wardens. Ownership there 
was divided among general government, state 
and private owners. More progress had been 
made in forestry in Germany than anywhere 
else. 

From March 1898 until 1904 Austin Cary 
was employed by the Berlin Mills Co., which 
had large holdings in Northern New Hamp- 
shire and in Western Maine. This was the 
first firm in the United States known to have 
pursued a scientific course in preserving its 
timber lands by employing a forester. Cary 
went to different camps in the cutting season 
to see that timber was well picked up—that 
land was cut conservatively.” 

During the six years that he was with the 
Berlin Mills, Cary surveyed, mapped, and 
cruised some 150,000 acres. Austin Cary was 
“the first American to hold such a position 
with a progressive corporation far-seeing and 
judicious enough to plan for reforestation”. 
All of Cary's four original suggestions or in- 
novations became established principles with 
large landholders and operating companies. 

In 1903 Austin Cary made his second trip 
to Europe, learning much from his observa- 
tions in France. He taught the spring terms of 
1904 and 1905 at the Yale Forestry School and 
did geographical mapping at Milford, Penna. 

From 1905-1909 Cary was Asst. Professor at 
the Harvard School of Forestry. In the winter 
of 1905-06 he was in charge of a senior class 
of Harvard University foresters at a lumber 
camp in Maine. 

It was while Asst. Prof. of the Harvard 
School of Forestry that Cary visited the mills 
of Hollingsworth and Whitney Company of 
Boston at Waterville. This was one of the 
largest paper manufacturing establishments 
of New England. The firm owned 100,000 
acres of spruce land on the Kennebec. Wil- 
liam Lanigan, the head of the land business 
of the company, was a lumberman and log 
driver, a forcible, clear-headed man who had 
devised mountain watch stations connected 
by telephone with the wardens below, an effi- 
cient method to prevent forest fires. Under 
Lanigan there were walking bosses who had 
general charge of a section of the company’s 
wood operations. Cary also knew Lewis Oakes 
in charge of some 8-10 camps to the east of 
Moosehead Lake. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


William B. Greeley considered Austin Cary 
a remarkable teacher. “He endeared himself 
to his students by his pithy homely way of 
putting things, by his practical down to earth 
Yankee mind and was at his best charging 
through the woods, axe in hand with stu- 
dents or landowners.” 

In 1908 Austin Cary was appointed by 
Governor Cobb to represent Maine at the 
Great Natural Resources Conference in 
Washington. 

In 1908 Austin Cary began a policy of pur- 
chasing small timber tracts and became a 
private forester. 

In 1909 he was appointed Supt. of Forests 
for New York, but resigned a year later due 
to ill health. 

In 1910 Cary entered the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice as a Senior Logging Engineer. (His first 
appointment with the U.S. Forest Service had 
been March 1, 1905 and he was then classi- 
fied as an expert. His continuous employment 
did not begin until July 1910. He was honor- 
ably retired at the age of 70 in July 1935. 
He was engaged in special investigations and 
promotion of forestry. “He was a practical 
field man and his method of approach was 
direct and simple with few tools and theo- 
ries,” wrote Frank Heywood, Jr. 

Until 1910 Austin Cary had been a pioneer 
in the practical field of forestry. His activities 
had been confined almost entirely to New 
England, with the exception of one winter in 
Michigan and Wisconsin and a brief visit to 
Pisgah Forest in N.C. when he was employed 
by the Berlin Mills. 

From 1900 Cary continued to be a pioneer 
in forestry, but his influence extended to 
nearly every forest region of the United 
States. He continued to be a supporter of 
conservative lumbermen who in their prac- 
tical plans, were actually practicing the best 
principles of forestry. 

Cary carried a little black notebook in 
which he jotted down observations or state- 
ments made by truck drivers and company 
presidents. He used dozens of standard Forest 
Service notebooks. These he kept filed in an 
old steamer trunk by his desk. 

Cary liked people but was not inclined to 
chit-chat. He was particularly at home in the 
woods and with people who were interested 
in forestry. He was definitely an informal 
rugged individualist. He was not argumenta- 
tive, but not afraid to state his opinion even 
when it was a minority one. He had facts 
with which to back it up. He was one whose 
opinion was valued because he was known 
to have a good memory, to be sincere and 
accurate, and could express himself clearly 
and forcibly. 

It was generally known that if Austin Cary 
said he'd do a thing it would be done, done 
well, and in a reasonable time, an enviable 
reputation to have and one well-deserved. 

In 1922 Austin Cary was awarded the de- 
gree, Doctor of Science, by Bowdoin College. 

In 1924 he went to France and Spain with 
the American Naval Stores Commission. 

He had become a member of the Society 
of American Foresters in 1905. In 1924 in 
recognition of his outstanding achievements 
in the forestry profession he was elected a 
Fellow of the Society of American Foresters, 
the highest honor that the Society can con- 
fer on any of its members. 

In 1935 Austin Cary retired from the For- 
est Service, having reached the age of 70. It 
was his intention to still spend some time 
each year in Florida. He had been teaching 
Sunday School at Lake City and spent his 
summers at his house on Gurnet Road in 
Brunswick, which he still regarded as his 
legal residence. He had been in the habit of 
being here for his birthday, July 31st, and 
many looked forward to being invited to his 
annual picnic outings, He intended to review 
his past studies and to assemble them all. 
No doubt he looked forward to some fishing 
in Maine and in Florida. 

F. A. Silox, Head of the Forest Service, in a 
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letter written in Washington, D.C. July 30, 
1935 expressed appreciation of the work of 
Austin Cary: 

“My attention has just been called to the 
fact that you are to retire on July 31st, 

“I should like to express to you for the 
Forest Service and for myself personally a 
very sincere regret that we will no longer 
have the advantage of your high ability, 
sound judgment and practical good sense. 
You are to be congratulated most heartily 
upon the things you have done for forestry in 
the United States. You have been the means 
of improved forest practice on very large 
areas of forest land, especially in the South 
and in the Northeast. This must be a source 
of great satisfaction to you as it is to the 
Forest Service. 

Austin Cary's last public address was the 
Presentation of his paper Common Sense in 
Conservation” at the 35th Annual Meeting of 
the Society of American Foresters, in At- 
lanta, Georgia, in January 1936. At the con- 
clusion of his address he spoke six words 
that he thought could conyey all that might 
be stated at much length, “I haye lived in 
Good Times.” 

Though apparently in good health Austin 
Cary died suddenly at 10:40 am. from a 
heart attack on Tuesday, April 18th, 1936 
in Gainesville, Florida. He was on his way to 
keep an appointment with Professor Harold 
S. Newins, Head of the Forestry Department. 
The day before he had presented the De- 
partment with copies of a number of his 
publications and was returning with his 
Woodman’s Manual. 

On reaching the second floor of the hallway 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station Build- 
ing he collapsed against the wall and died 
almost immediately. 

Dr. Cary’s brother and nephew, both Bow- 
doin College graduates, 1888 and 1910 respec- 
tively, attended the funeral services at Lake 
City, Florida on April 29th, as did local 
foresters and other intimate friends. 

His body was cremated at Jacksonville, 
Florida, April 30th. 

A poem was writen by Orville W. Struthers, 
one of the forestry students at the University 
of Florida at the time of Cary’s death: 


“A TRIBUTE TO DR. AUSTIN CARY 


“Who fought for forestry from the start, 
Who lived for it with all his heart, 
Who every phase of forestry knew, 
And fought the Battle hard and true? 
‘Doctor Cary’ 


“Who was a pioneer in his game, 
Who never tried for worldly fame, 
Whose every effort was bent 
To serve mankind his heart's 

‘Doctor Cary’ 

“Who, when the end of life was near, 
Still gave his all without a fear; 

Whose dying effort, though not in pain, 


Was given to the Forestry Game? ‘Doctor 
Cary’ 


“Now he is gone, we will not mourn, 
For him in Heaven a new life is born 
And although we miss his even tread, 
His work, his memory are not dead.” 

AUSTIN CARY MEMORIAL 

Dr. Cary’s death on the campus of the 
University of Florida along with his work in 
promoting forestry there led Professor Newins 
of the School of Forestry to inaugurate steps 
to perpetuate the memory of Austin Cary. 

At the December 1936 annual meeting of 
the Society of American Foresters in Port- 
land, Oregon, it was voted to have a memo- 
rial to the memory of Dr. Cary who since 1924 
had been one of the Fellows of the society 
numbering over 3,900 members. 

Within a year of Dr. Cary’s death a na- 
tionwide effort to honor him had developed. 
Many professional foresters and friends of 
Dr. Cary contributed but it was the Society 
of American Foresters that was “the driving 
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force” and the “focal point” that brought 
all interest together. 

The Austin Cary Memorial is located on 
the Florida State Highway No. 13, 10 miles 
from Gainesville—between Fairbanks and 
Waldo in Alachus County. 

Here there is granite boulder transported 
from near East Machias, Maine, where Austin 
Cary was born. On this there is a bronze 
plaque with an inscription prepared by T. A. 
Liefeld, then in charge of the Lake City 
Branch of the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station at Lake City, Florida: 

“Dr. Austin Cary, 1865-1936, The Society 
of American Foresters and friends of Dr. 
Austin Cary have erected this memorial in 
deep appreciation of his unceasing interest 
and effort toward the promotion of sound 
forestry practices in the United States.’” 

There is a pine frieze around the inscrip- 
tion appropriate for a forester from the Pine 
Tree State and for the forester who had de- 
voted a life time in promoting northern and 
southern pine. 

The boulder is placed in a planted grove of 
71 slash pine trees centered in a ten acre 
park-like area at the entrance to the Austin 
Cary Memorial Forest. 

Slash pines emphasize Cary’s intensive in- 
terest and his accomplishments in naval 
stores, pulpwood and timber production, 

The number 71 was selected as Austin Cary 
was nearing his 71st birthday at his death. 
(He was born July 31, 1865 and died April 28, 
1936.) 

The Memorial was dedicated January 14, 
1939. His brother, George Cary, and his 
nephew, Charles A. Cary, attended. 

On the occasion of the dedication of this 
memorial C. F. Korstian, the president of the 
Society of American Foresters, in presenting 
the memorial to the University of Florida for 
maintenance said in part: “May it long be a 
reminder, especially to those of us so for- 
tunate to have known him personally, that 
the good work started by him must go on, 
and a reminder to future generations that 
Austin Cary was one of forestry’s most sin- 
cere and successful pioneers and that the 
world is richer for his haying lived and 
labored in it.” 

P. Warner Frazer, Associate Professor in 
the School of Forestry at the University of 
Florida at the 20th Anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the Austin Cary Memorial wrote: 

“In retrospect it seems clear that Austin 
Cary as much as anyone else, realized what 
an expanding forest economy would mean 
to the South and the nation, More than any- 
one else he had faith and confidence in the 
American people and their institutions. His 
faith and confidence were based on the solid 
foundation of a life-time of experience and 
work throughout the United States. This had 
led him to the conviction that maximum 
progress in forestry would come about ‘With 
a mixing of the general idea with the affairs 
and the interest of our people.. How far 
he (Cary) progressed along the way may 
never be known. But we know this: Many 
people have evaluated his achievements 
highly ... .” 

“He was above all,“ in the words again of 
P. Warner Frazer, “a practical man and one 
with unlimited faith in what could be ac- 
complished through the framework of Amer- 
ican ingenuity and enterprise.” 

Austin Cary is generally recognized as one 
of the great early leaders in American 
Forestry. 


AUSTIN CARY MEMORIAL FOREST 


Every year the Forestry Club of the Univer- 
sity of Florida at Gainesville has the privi- 
lege of cutting one acre of timber in the 
Austin Cary Memorial Forest. The School of 
Forestry has set aside 30 acres for the For- 
estry Club to manage “in sustained yield 
with a thirty year rotation.” 

The Forestry Club according to Reid Fel- 
som, will each year harvest one acre and 
plant one acre on this area. Any profit that 
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the club can realize after paying stumpage 
to the University of Florida goes into the 
club treasury. As the labor of harvesting and 
planting is done by club members the income 
may be considerable. 

The members of the Forestry Club in ad- 
dition to building up funds in its treasury 
gain experience in the manual and technical 
skill of harvesting—not only in harvesting 
the timber but in selling it. The School of 
the Forestry faculty is available for advice 
and suggestions, but the club members have 
the responsibility. 

This model forest of 30 acres will be a 
showcase of forest management. Public and 
students may benefit tremendously from it. 
Here will be a forest to be seen managed for 
sustained yield by the even age system.” 
Planting, thinning, and harvesting can readi- 
ly be seen and understood. 

The Austin Cary memorial in Gainesville, 
Florida is an appropriate living memorial to 
a great pioneer forester who accomplished a 
great deal in his years; for his beloved state 
of Maine and for his country through his 
enthusiasm, initiative, persistent and me- 
thodical industry and the splendid traits of 
character that he displayed. 

This is a simple silent memorial in a pine 
forest in keeping with the character and work 
of Austin Cary. 


PAT MINOR MARTIN—A DISTIN- 
GUISHED FORMER MEMBER 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened this week to stand as an hon- 
orary pallbearer for my fallen fraternity 
brother, former Congressman, Pat Minor 
Martin, of Riverside, Calif. 

I was with Pat at the University of 
California 20 years ago, where we both 
were brothers in Delta Deuteron Charge 
of Theta Delta Chi. Brother Pat received 
his bachelor of arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of California, where he had a dis- 
tinguished undergraduate record, scho- 
lasticly and as an athlete; and later was 
graduated from Hastings College of Law 
in San Francisco. Pat pursued an aggres- 
sive legal career in southern California 
before he was elected to Congress in 1962 
with many of us in the 88th Congress 
Club. 

Pat was a modest Representative, as 
was evidenced by the very modest biog- 
raphy he inserted in the official Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Riverside Press Enterprise news- 
paper wrote of Pat Martin’s record in 
part, as follows, last week: 

Martin’s two-year term in Congress as rep- 
resentative of the 38th Congressional Dis- 
trict, Riverside and Imperial Counties, 1962- 
1964, climaxed a career in which he also was 
known locally as an athlete, lawyer and 
member of the District Attorney’s staff. 

Born in Norfolk, Nebraska, in 1924, he came 
to California with his family in 1936, living 
first in Ontario and then in Pomona, 

He was a star football halfback, basketball 
guard and baseball pitcher and catcher first 
at Pomona High School and then at River- 
side Poly, which he entered in 1942. 

He was an all-league halfback in his last 
year at Poly and won the baseball team 
batting championship with an average of 
354. 

Martin entered the Coast Guard in Febru- 
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ary 1943, before graduating from Poly and 
finished his high school education in the 
service. 

He was a radioman third class on troop 
transports and served on an LST in the South 
Pacific. 

After the war he entered the then River- 
side Junior College and again starred in 
football and baseball in both of his two 
years, 

He continued at the University of Califor- 
nia in Berkeley, where he made the varsity 
football squad, scored on a 52-yard touch- 
down run in an early season game. A shoulder 
injury soon after this ended his football 
career. 

He received his AB degree at the University 
in 1949 and worked in the Oakland shipyards 
while going through the university’s Hast- 
ing’s College of Law. He received his law 
degree in 1953. 

Martin got his first law experience as a 
deputy under then District Attorney Wil- 
liam O. Mackey from September 1954 to the 
middle of 1955, he joined the firm of Best, 
Best and Krieger. 

He was later a partner in the firm of 
Thompson and Colegate. He established his 
own practice in 1960, saying, “I want to be 
on my own.” 

In politics he started out as a precinct 
worker with the Young Republicans at the 
University of California and did precinct and 
other party work in Riverside while prac- 
ticing law. 

He won a three-way race for the Repub- 
lican Congressional nomination against in- 
cumbent Democrat D. S. Saund in 1962. 

A memorial fund has been established in 
the former Congressman’s name to aid stu- 
dents interested in government service. 
Friends are being asked to send contribu- 
tions to the Pat Martin Memorial Fund, 
Crocker-Citizens National Bank, 4077 Main, 
Riverside 92501. 


Though, out of office on his death, Pat 
continued to have a political future. It is 
regrettable that California and his home 
county of Riverside must now be deprived 
of his advice, counsel and leadership. 

Pat’s wife, Patsy, earned a position of 
esteem in Washington as president of 
the 88th Congressional Wives Club. To 
Patsy and the children, I want to say 
that your loss is also mine and that of 
your country. 


ONLY THE PUBLIC LOSES 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks an editorial entitled “Only the 
Public Loses,” which was published in 
ee Tribune of Tuesday, June 11, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONLY THE PUBLIC LOSES 

The Mandalay Shores Apartment building 
overlooking the Gulf of Mexico at Clearwater 
Beach is a sight to admire. But its splendor 
cannot cover up the fact that it represents a 
colossal example of secrecy and mismanage- 
ment in government. 

The history of this 387-unit luxury apart- 
ment building is a good example of why peo- 
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ple raise questions about the way their gov- 
ernment handles public funds. i 

The story of Mandalay Shores is only half 
told. It took an investigation by Tribune 
reporter Sam Mase to assemble the facts 
which are known. 

On April 3, 1961 the Dworman brothers 
of New York—Alvin, Lester J. and Darryl 
operating a corporation known as Mandalay 
Shores Inc., obtained a bank loan for $7,170,- 
900. It was insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration. It was not the Dwormans’ 
first FHA-insured venture. By 1964 they had 
constructed $250 million worth of apartment 
buildings in the United States. 

The Dworman brothers also owned the 
construction firm which built Mandalay 
Shores. The FHA has refused to disclose 
construction costs. Several sub-contractors 
who sued the prime contractor, Dworman 
Construction, estimated the construction 
costs to be $5,975,895. 

Business did not flourish at Mandalay 
Shores after it opened early in 1963 and ap- 
parently only $8,964 ever was paid on the 
$7,170,900 loan. The mortgage was assumed 
by FHA Feb. 21, 1964; then it made good the 
insured bank loan. On June 21, 1965 FHA 
assumed ownership and operation of the 
project. 

By then the total indebtedness had 
reached $8,011,496, including $522,293 in un- 
paid interest. 

Since the FHA began operating the apart- 
ment building, rentals have totaled $1,289,- 
876. But this amount has not been sufficient 
to pay operational costs, taxes mounting’ to 
$751,698 and replacement of sub-standard 
construction work costing $200,000. 

The Tribune’s investigation turned up 
another interesting example of govern- 
mental laxity. By Federal Court order the 
Dworman brothers were told to return $30,- 
963 in advance rental payments made by 
Mandalay tenants. The Dwormans ignored 
the court order and there is nothing to show 
that the U.S. District Attorney ever made 
any attempt to collect the money. 

It is little wonder that the government 
refuses to make public the story of Mandalay 
Shores. It is the public’s business, but the 
FHA uses the excuse that information in its 
files about Mandalay Shores is confidential. 

Confidential for whom? The Dworman 
brothers? The New York bank which made 
the loan? FHA officials who might be em- 
barrassed by full disclosure? 

Mandalay Shores is one of 19 apartment 
buildings financed by FHA loans since the 
1950s which became failures in the 21-county 
area supervised by the Tampa FHA office. The 
FHA has managed to sell to private interests 
all but eight. 

As far back as 1965 Delaware Sen. John J. 
Williams, the persistent pursuer of wrongs 
in government, attacked the questionable 
handling of loans for big apartment build- 
ings. He specifically listed Mandalay Shores 
among others at the time. 

What Williams said then is even more ap- 
propriate today: 

“The wholesale manner in which these 
multi-million dollar projects have been ap- 
proved in the past few years and the whole- 
sale manner in which they are going broke, 
Oft-times before they are completed, repre- 
sents enormous and unnecessary cost to the 
taxpayer. 

“The government takes 100 per cent of the 
risk and the sponsors can sit back with 100 
per cent of all the profit, resulting in every- 
one having a field day at the taxpayer’s 
expense.” 

Neither Senator Williams’ warning nor the 
entire Mandalay Shores affair has caused the 
FHA to change its policies in guaranteeing 
big apartment house loans. 

If a project promoter can borrow an ex- 
cessive amount for construction, then do the 
job himself at a substantially cheaper price, 
he pockets a handsome profit. He loses 
nothing, then, if the FHA takes over the 
property. To avoid this sort of risk to the 
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government, it would seem essential to re- 
quire the borrower to obtain competitive 
bids from independent contractors. But the 
FHA apparently doesn’t do this. 

If the FHA persists in refusing to tell the 
full story of its operations, then perhaps a 
Congressional investigation committee ought 
to determine how the taxpayer turned out 
to be loser on Mandalay Shores. 


DISCOVERER OF STREPTOMYCIN 
CELEBRATES 80TH BIRTHDAY 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
most distinguished constituents cele- 
brated his 80th birthday last week. Dr. 
Selman Waksman, discoverer of strep- 
tomycin and other wonder drugs, win- 
ner of the 1952 Nobel Peace Prize, be- 
gan his ninetieth decade as he has begun 
so many of the others—at his offices in 
the Rutgers University Institute of Mi- 
crobiology. 

Dr. Waksman, professor emeritus of 
microbiology at Rutgers University in 
New Brunswick, is the man who made 
the word “antibiotic” known to the 
American people; he is the man largely 
responsible for fighting the once- 
dreaded tuberculosis germ. He has been 
awarded 22 honorary degrees and 66 
major academic awards, culminating in 
the Nobel Prize. 

He is an amazingly vital, wonderful 
man to whom we all owe a deep debt of 
gratitude. The following story which 
appeared in Thursday’s Camden Cour- 
ier-Post should be of interest to my col- 


leagues: 
DISCOVERER OF STREPTOMYCIN CELEBRATES 80TH 
BIRTHDAY 
(By Ken Earl) 


New Brunswick.—The man who coined 
the word “antibiotic” in 1941 reached the 
age of 80 this week. 

He's Dr. Selman A. Waksman, Rutgers Uni- 
versity professor emeritus of microbiology, 
who went on to discover streptomycin in 
1943—an achievement that led to his receiv- 
ing the 1952 Nobel Prize in Physiology and 
Medicine. 

Despite his age the octogenarian still goes 
daily to his office in the Rutgers Institute of 
Microbiology—when not keeping speaking 
engagements that take him to all parts of 
the world. 

KNOCKS OUT MICROBES 

“Antibiotic” now is a familiar household 
word. But before 1941 there was no word 
for the substance a microbe produced to 
“knock out” other microbes. 

Dr. Waksman was the first to demonstrate 
that such a substance could come from mi- 
crobes in the soil. 

His interest in soil microbes began shortly 
after he arrived at Rutgers 57 years ago as 
an immigrant freshman from Czarist Russia. 

Since then he has earned—in addition to 
the Nobel Prize—66 prizes, awards and medals 
and 22 honorary degrees from universities 
around the world. 


STOPPED WHITE PLAGUE 

He also has won the gratitude of millions 
no longer doomed by the “Great White 
Plague”—tuberculosis. 

Dr. Waksman began to study the survival of 
tuberculosis germs in both soil and water as 
far back as 1931. The first break was his dis- 
covery in 1940 of actinomycin, the first anti- 
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biotic produced by a soil microbe and as toxic 
to animals as it was to other microbes. 

He followed that discovery with isolation 
of a second antibiotic two years later. It was 
effective against tuberculosis germs but also 
was highly toxic to humans. 

CHICKEN THROAT SWABBINGS 

In August, 1943, another Rutgers scientist 
swabbed a chicken’s throat and cultured the 
swabbings to identify the germs. The germs 
were species of streptomyces, a microbe that 
stopped the growth of other microbes. It pro- 
duced an antibiotic effective against tuber- 
culosis germs but was much less toxic 
to humans, 

Dr. Waksman named the antibiotic “‘strep- 
tomycin” and reported his find to the scien- 
tifie world. 

Today streptomycin is one of the leading 
drugs in the treatment of tuberculosis and 
other diseases, including rabbit fever, menin- 
gitis, whooping cough, leprosy, typhoid and 
brucellosis. 


THE NOMINATIONS OF 
FORTAS AND JUDGE 
BERRY 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, many 
radio and television stations throughout 
the country devote part of their air time 
to editorial comment on current issues. 

One of the most important issues is 
pending before the Senate at this time— 
the nominations of Associate Justice Abe 
Fortas to be Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and of Judge Homer Thornberry 
to be an Associate Justice, 

I ask unanimous consent that three 
radio and television editorials dealing 
with this matter be included in the 
Recorp. The broadcast stations are 
WMaAL in Washington, D.C.; WTCM in 
Traverse City, Mich.; and WIBW in 
Topeka, Kans. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Broadcast during the week of June 30, 1968, 

By, ua the Evening Star Broadcasting 


JUSTICE 
THORN- 


New JUSTICES 


When a President appoints a new Justice 
of the Supreme Court, he extends his own 
philosophical outlook far into the future. 
President Johnson is now in the uniquely 
powerful position of nominating both a Chief 
Justice and a new Associate Justice. This 
is heady spice for peppering lame duck broth. 

Justice Fortas and Judge Thornberry are 
surely capable jurists, as well as two of the 
President’s oldest friends. Their qualifica- 
tions are not an issue, The propriety of a 
lame duck President elevating two Supreme 
Court justices who will serve the next 10, 15 
or 20 years is an issue. This was an equally 
valid issue when Democrats opposed Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's similar action. 

We agree that the new Justices should be 
named by the new President after the No- 
vember election. This is a point of real valid- 
ity, which the Senate should consider fully 
before confirming these nominations. 


[From WCTM, Traverse City, Mich., July 
18, 1968] 


SENATOR Bos GRIFFIN Puts Up A Fico 
(By Les Biederman, president) 


The national news commentators, who are 
very pro administration are giving Bob Grif- 
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fin, Michigan Senator a rough time. This is 
usual, They provide much of the atmos- 
phere for the things that the present ad- 
ministration stand for. 

It takes real guts for Bob, the Junior 
Senator to put up the fight that he presently 
is doing, and we admire him for it. He is 
raising some very important constitutional 
issues. The sad part of the whole story is the 
little knowledge that the general electorate 
has of the importance of the Supreme Court. 
For instance, there are many who think the 
Supreme Court is merely for trying criminal 
cases, as a court of last resort. Little do they 
know of the chain of legal issues that de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court controls, and 
the effect that it has on the living in this 
country. 

Senator Griffin says the public wants a 
change in the policies of the national ad- 
ministration and there are people who feel 
this way we know and there are people who 
just want more. Yet, there is a very strong 
current of opinion flowing in today’s world. 
For instance, just yesterday, three different 
people asked if I personally was going to sup- 
port Wallace. This surprised me, and when 
the votes are counted, I'm sure that the 
numbers will be surprising. 

Senator Griffin is a very astute lawyer, and 
we are sure that he knows what he is talk- 
ing about. Two days ago, we received a copy 
of a speech that he delivered to the Senate 
Committee, and in this speech he pointed 
out that Justice Abe Fortas was helping 
make national decisions. Two days later, 
Justice Fortas admitted this to the Senate 
Committee. The issue that Senator Griffin 
is raising is simply this—If a man helps make 
a decision, then how can he later render an 
impartial verdict as to its legality under 
the Constitution of the United States? 

We feel that rightly or wrongly, these de- 
bates are very important in our process of 
government. This is democracy at work. 


[From WIBW, Topeka, Kans., July 14, 1968] 

When President Johnson nominated As- 
sociate Supreme Court Justice Abe Fortas to 
succeed Earl Warren as Chief Justice and 
Federal Judge Homer Thornberry of Texas to 
become an Associate Justice of the Nation’s 
highest court, he struck at the concept of an 
independent judiciary. Kansas Senator 
Frank Carlson has, rightly in our opinion, 
joined those seeking to delay confirmation 
of the appointments until after the elec- 
tion. 

Under the balance-of-powers concept in 
the constitution, the executive and judicial 
branches of the United States government 
are to be independent of one another. By 
sea first one, then another long-time 
political friend on the Supreme Court, Presi- 
dent Johnson is potentially exercising an in- 
fluence on the character of court decisions 
long after he leaves Washington. Now he 
seeks to make his long-time friend and per- 
sonal attorney the Chief Justice. 

President Johnson is not a lame duck in a 
strict sense, but in general, he belongs in 
that political category by his announced de- 
cision not to seek re-election. While he hasn’t 
said so, it seems obvious that the President 
recognized that he had lost popular support 
and felt he could not win in November, It 
seems improper for him to attempt to shape 
the nature of the Supreme Court for years 
to come by action in his final months in of- 
fice. 

The Gallup Poll shows clearly there is 
widespread dissatisfaction with the Supreme 
Court—particularly the ultra-liberal tack it 
has taken under the leadership of Chief 
Justice Earl Warren. Some 66% of those 
questioned by Gallup found fault with Su- 
preme Court decisions. 

The Supreme Court, often by five to four 
votes, has distorted the Constitution and the 
laws of the United Staes in recent years. It 
has allowed criminals to hide behind tech- 
nicalities. It has deprived the states of au- 
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thority over education. Civil disobedience 
advocates have been given free rein to 
trample on the rights of the law-abiding 
majority. Laws to control] Communist sub- 
version have been struck down or crippled. 

We respect the desire of the Chief Justice 
to retire. On the other hand, he has said 
he will serve until a successor is chosen. 
Since it seems clear the American people are 
disturbed by recent Supreme Court decisions, 
we believe the Senators who are campaigning 
to delay the appointments until after the 
November election are acting in the public 
interest. What is badly needed is a truly in- 
dependent judiciary that recognizes the lim- 
its of federal interference with the rights of 
states and individuals—a Supreme Court 
that will uphold law and order—and deal 
firmly with challenges to the security of the 
United States. Our founding fathers, in set- 
ting up the legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive branches of government, never intended 
that the President should use the Supreme 
Court as a political plum. Rather, it should 
be a place for appointment of legal minds 
of the highest stature. 

There are many who believe that Justice 
Fortas is a competent and capable jurist— 
and has served admirably since the President 
appointed him to the Supreme Court. Judge 
Thornberry's principal attribute seems to be 
his loyalty to Mr. Johnson, Should this nec- 
essarily be a qualification for a man desig- 
nated to decide constitutional cases? 

Perhaps consideration should be given to 
a revision in the method of selecting Supreme 
Court Justices. We'd suggest a plan similar to 
the one for Kansas Supreme Court Justices. 
A top-level committee, including representa- 
tives of the American Bar Association, the 
Federal Court Judges and the Congress would 
submit a list of names to the President from 
which the new Justices would be chosen. 

In November, Americans will go to the 
polls. A new President and Congress will be 
chosen. The election will do much to deter- 
mine the outlook of the nation. It is only 
reasonable, therefore, that the new President 
to be inaugurated next January be allowed 
to exercise the right of nomination for the 
vacancies on the Supreme Court. If this 
procedure is followed, the will of the Amer- 
ican people will be more accurately expressed. 
With less than four months remaining until 
the election, the Senate should delay this 
decision until the inauguration of the new 
President. We commend Kansas Senator 
Frank Carlson for his positive action. 


GARRISON DIVERSION—A DREAM 
COMING TRUE 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, as is my custom, and because I 
believe it is important that those of us in 
Congress make every effort to keep our 
constituents informed of all activities, I 
am sending out this week another of my 
regular reports. It includes information 
and my views on the Garrison Diversion 
project in North Dakota, proposed cut- 
backs in postal service, House action re- 
garding the use and transportation of 
drugs, and the recently approved Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1968. 

Also included are photographs of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Jerome Keat- 
ing, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, and a number of 
constituents including members of the 
North Dakota Farmers Union ladies fly- 
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in,” the North Dakota delegates to the 
National 4-H Citizenship Conference 
and Boys’ Nation, plus Lt. Barry Speare, 
veteran of two tours to Vietnam, along 
with appropriate cutlines. 

I place this newsletter in the RECORD 
at this time. 


REPRESENTATIVE MARK ANDREWS’ REPORT TO 
CONSTITUENTS 


GARRISON DIVERSION—A DREAM COMING TRUE 


(Photographs mentioned not included in 
RECORD) 

The first shovel of dirt has been turned at 
the site of the first major construction job on 
the Garrision Diversion Unit . the con- 
tractor is expected to have his men and 
equipment at work very soon. 

This is the tangible beginning of a proj- 
ect that’s been a cherished dream in our 
State for many years. 

Garrison Diversion is a fantastic project 
that will irrigate 250,000 acres of North Da- 
kota farmland, initially, and just as impor- 
tant, provide water for thirsty cities and po- 
tential industries, fish and wildlife benefits 
na recreation for large parts of North Da- 

ta. 

The idea of diverting water from the Mis- 
souri River began when our State’s Consti- 
tutional Convention memorialized the Con- 
gress in support of this development. Future 
generations will benefit greatly because pre- 
vious generations of North Dakotans were in- 
spired to work hard toward this project's 
realization. 

The groundbreaking, momentous as it was, 
doesn’t mean that construction is all the 
work that remains to be done. Just as Sen- 
ator Young kept the project alive for many 
years by securing appropriations for its 
planning on a regular annual basis, so now 
must the money for construction be made 
avaliable annually for years to come. 

On the House Appropriations Committee, 
I am well aware of the many demands made 
on the U.S. Treasury at this time. Necessary 
funds to maintain an orderly construction 
pace have been obtained by stressing that 
the project is a sound and needed investment 
of taxpayers’ dollars. 

Let's not forget that this project will con- 
tinue to need the unified and enthusiastic 
support of all North Dakotans. 

These young people pictured with North 
Dakota Congressional delegation were chosen 
to represent our State at the National 4-H 
Citizenship Conference in Washington re- 
cently. They are Denise Dean, New Town; 
Freya Ottem, Osnabrock; Carmen Knudson, 
Arville; Randy Fode, Jud; and David Hoff- 
man, Buford. 

The ladies from Eastern North Dakota pic- 
tured above with North Dakota Farmers 
Union Secretary-Treasurer Stanley Moore, 
Jamestown, and myself, participated in a 
NDFU “Fly-in” to Washington where they 
did a fine job telling urban Congressmen 
about the difficult problems facing farm fam- 
ilies today. The ladies are: Mrs. Marvin Bartle 
Enderlin, Mrs. John Simon, Oberon, Mrs, 
Leona Meyer, Monango, Mrs. Oscar Heffta, Jr., 
Adams, Mrs, Lester Larson, Brocket, and Mrs. 
Moore. 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND DRUGS: A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


Concern about the growing use of drugs 
by young people in this country prompted 
the House to take action recently. Inadequate 
laws dealing with such drugs as LSD and 
“pep pills” have made it hard for law enforce- 
ment officials and others called upon to dis- 
courage their use. 

Surprisingly, persons found possessing and 
using LSD have not been legally guilty of 
breaking any law. This new legislation, passed 
by the House, will prohibit the possession of 
this type of drug unless it is obtained by a 
doctor’s prescription. 

Hopefully, we will also see strong emphasis 
placed on information programs to educate 
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the public—particularly young people—about 
the serious dangers of drug abuse. 


NEW HOUSING PROGRAM APPROVED 


Congress recently approved the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1968. I sup- 
ported this legislation because I believe it 
can be an effective start toward eliminating 
substandard housing and living conditions 
in our nation. 

As an original sponsor of the National 
Homeownership Foundation Act, I was 
pleased that much of the new Act copies our 
plan to use the talents and energy of private 
enterprise to provide homeownership oppor- 
tunities to families of low and moderate 
incomes. 

This legislation also contributes to the 
solution of other urban problems. Low in- 
come residents in the area of a housing proj- 
ect will have the opportunity of employment 
on the project, slum areas will be revitalized, 
the tax base of local governments will be 
increased, and when individual living con- 
ditions are improved, taxeaters will become 
taxpayers. 

North Dakota's two delegates to Boys’ Na- 
tion took time out to lunch with their Con- 
gressional delegation. They are Paul Collins, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Collins, Fargo; 
and Thomas Monson, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Monson, Jamestown. 

Lt. Barry Speare, son of Mr. W. G. Speare 
of Rugby, stopped in to see me when he was 
in Washington recently. He has served in 
Viet Nam twice—once as an enlisted man 
and more recently as an officer and provided 
me with a first-hand report of the G.I.’s 
view of our nation’s involvement in that part 
of the world. 

Jerry Keating, President of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers visited my 
office not long ago to discuss problems fac- 
ing members of his organization. 

The recent Administration decision to cut 
back on postal service is a “meat axe” ap- 
proach to needed cuts in Federal spending. 
It doesn't make sense to reduce essential 
and direct services, while allowing waste- 
ful, big spending schemes to go unchecked. 

The same thing happened two years ago 
when, in response to a demand for economy 
by the Congress, the President tried to cut 
the School Lunch Program! Ridiculous re- 
search projects, payments to beatnik poets, 
waste and duplication in the Pentagon and 
the other strange activities of the Adminis- 
tration, however, are able to escape the Pres- 
ident’s “economy” drive. 


THREAT TO THE LIBERAL CZECHS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
July 30, 1968, edition of the Washington 
Evening Star contains an article entitled 
“Threat to Czechs Mutes Liberals,” writ- 
ten by David Lawrence. 

Mr. Lawrence discusses the obvious 
paradox that is conspicuous with Amer- 
ican liberals in their attitude toward 
Czechoslovakia. All groups, organiza- 
tions, college professors and others in 
America who loudly proclaim the right 
for people to determine their own form 
of government are unusually silent dur- 
ing the current Czechoslovakian crisis. 

When the United States goes to the 
assistance of a country which is trying 
to determine its own form of government 
such as South Vietnam, liberals denounce 
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this as aggression. Yet they remain 
strangely silent as the Soviets try to deny 
even to the liberal Communists in 
Czechoslovakia the right to set up their 
own system of government. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THREAT TO CZECHS MUTES LIBERALS 
(By David Lawrence) 


Paradoxes are numerous these days, but 
none is more conspicuous than the absolute 
silence about Czechoslovakia which is being 
maintained by virtually all the groups, or- 
ganizations, college professors, liberals and 
others in America who zealously expound the 
doctrine that people have a right to deter- 
mine their own form of government. 

No such silence prevailed when Rhodesia, 
for example, tried to solve its internal prob- 
lems with respect to racial relations. In fact, 
the United States has joined with other 
members of the United Nations in imposing 
almost total sanctions on trade with Rho- 
desia. 

But here is Czechoslovakia threatened by 
military intervention by the Soviet govern- 
ment if something in line with Moscow-style 
communism is not adopted. Yet no voices 
are raised anywhere in Europe or in this 
country even to express sympathy with the 
democratic elements in Czechoslovakia which 
are trying to modify their form of govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, the Soviets are making 
military threats and have actually mobilized 
troops on the border of Czechoslovakia to 
coerce the latter into acceptance of Mos- 
cow's dictatorial policies. 

The Czech leaders are not trying to abol- 
ish communism, but seeking to modify it so 
that it will be more democratic. They al- 
ready are permitting considerable freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, and freedom 
of the press. The Soviet government, how- 
ever, apparently feels it has the right to 
dictate to the leaders in Prague what they 
may or may not do in domestic policies. 

Members of the 11-man Communist body 
ruling Czechoslovakia are conferring with 
top Soviet leaders who have come from 
Moscow to a meeting on Czech territory near 
the Soviet border. Upon the outcome of this 
conference depends whether the Soviet Union 
will intervene militarily to force the present 
government to come to terms or will estab- 
lish a new regime that will adhere to the 
kind of communism which the Soviets apply 
throughout the areas they control. Moscow 
is being supported by Poland, East Germany 
and Bulgaria—over which it maintains an 
iron hand—and to a lesser extent by Hun- 
gary, which is still occupied by Soviet troops. 

The Kremlin leaders are demanding of 
Czech officials that they turn back toward 
the Soviet kind of communism—including a 
resumption of press censorship and the sup- 
pression of all non-Communist political ac- 
tivities. Even more, the Czechs are being 
coerced into maintaining their alliance with 
the Communist-bloc nations and are being 
warned about getting too friendly with West 
Germany or other non-Communist countries. 
The threat of Soviet military intervention is 
constant. 

The crisis is bound to affect the future of 
the satellite states in Eastern Europe. Yugo- 
slavia under Tito long ago broke away from 
Soviet domination, but does have friendly re- 
lations with Moscow. Rumania, too, has in re- 
cent years asserted more and more independ- 
ence. 

It is understandable that the American 
government would, for diplomatic reasons, 
choose to be silent. Washington has kept a 
hands-off policy in the Czechoslovak contro- 
versy because of a belief that nothing should 
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be done that would give Moscow a chance 
to blame Western governments for what is 
happening in Czechoslovakia. 

When the United States goes to the assist- 
ance of a country which is trying to deter- 
mine its own form of government—such as 
South Vietnam—“liberals” denounce this as 
“aggression.” Yet they remain silent as the 
Soviets seek to deny even to “liberal” Com- 
munists the right to set up their own system 
of government within Czechoslovakia. The 
mobilization of Soviet military forces is 
plainly a threat of aggression against Czecho- 
slovakia, but none of the Communist 
parties—in France, Italy or this country—is 

to e it. 

Certainly there is nothing to prevent pri- 
vate organizations and some of the articulate 
professors and scholars in America and West- 
ern Europe from condemning publicly in 
most vehement terms the Soviet intervention 
in the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia, But 
silence seems to be the rule. 


STARVATION IN BIAFRA 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of July 30 has three articles 
on Biafra which I would like to insert in 
the Record for the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The Biafran famine is the largest 
world problem of this kind since the 
Second World War when many refugees 
were starving. I am hopeful that Amer- 
ica will not sit by and wring its hands 
when there is so much that must be 
done. 

If it is true that there are 3 or 4 mil- 
lion persons starving inside Biafra and 
roughly three-quarters of a million per- 
sons starving in Nigeria, then it will 
take much more transport and food to 
help these people than has been under- 
taken. The article, entitled “Red Cross 
Flights Halted,” indicates that the Red 
Cross “mercy flights of medical and food 
supplies to Biafra had been halted by 
technical difficulties.” In reading the ar- 
ticles, it seems to me that the flights 
are still the only form of transport 
for the food going in. These flights land 
on a roadway in three different areas, 
but no overland shipment is being re- 
ported. 

I was pleased to learn that the U.S. 
AID program has provided $5.3 million 
of emergency relief funds, some of which 
may be used to assist in transporting the 
food. I would urge that the United States 
work more closely with the United Na- 
tions and with the International Red 
Cross to get the roadway opened up for 
overland shipment. Unless that roadway 
is neutralized so food can get in to the 
starving peoples, all those who have it 
within their means to obtain an agree- 
ment between the warring factions of 
Nigeria and Biafra will have failed. 

I would urge that this world problem 
be dealt with by a community of na- 
tions if the U.N. is unable to act. I un- 
derstand that Great Britain has supplied 
a number of trucks which could be used, 
and that Norway has provided a team of 
doctors. But if 200 tons of food a day 
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will feed roughly 600,000 persons, much 
more will be necessary than the few air- 
plane loads of food fiown in to Biafra so 
far. 


BIATRA RELIEF RUN Is A RISKY BUSINESS 
FOR MEN WRO FLY Ir 
(By Lloyd Garrison) 

ABA, NIGERIA, July 26.—While relief orga- 
nizations and neutral diplomats talk of a 
cease-fire in the war between the federal 
Government in Lagos and Biafra, some eight 
million people in the secessionist region must 
still rely on shuttle flights from Lisbon for 
food. 

But the airlift—the slender lifeline that 
links thousands of starving Biafrans to the 
outside world—has to run the risk of Nige- 
rian antiaircraft fire. And the pilots, all 
Americans, must land on the tiny Biafran 
airstrip here at night at the height of the 
rainy season. They are almost at the point 
of revolt, 

The airlift has been dubbed The Warton 
Follies,” after its organizer, Henry A. Warton, 
a controversial American who was born in 
Germany and who has a price on his head. 

Nigerian agents in Europe have offered Mr. 
Warton’s pilots $100,000 to kidnap him. 
Church leaders in Geneva and Rome have 
hailed Mr. Warton for his “humanitarian 
enterprise.” The State Department would like 
to have him in Washington so that he could 
answer for a variety of extra-legal adven- 
tures, including the running of guns to 
Biafrans. 

“Sure, I'm flying both guns and butter,” 
Mr. Warton said. “The Biafrans need both 
to survive.” 

In fiying to Biafra, the pilot gets more 
than $1,000 a trip, a figure which can be 
used as a gauge of the risk. 

A typical flight begins after dark at the 
military end of Lisbon International Airport. 

Two planes await take-off—a Constellation 
with ammunition aboard and a large DC-T 
that has just been acquired with funds raised 
by West German Protestants. It is loaded 
with 10 tons of milk. 

In the lounge, two pilots sit waiting for 
a flight to Frankfurt, West Germany. They 
are quitting Mr. Warton. “Lousy mainte- 
nance,” says one. Another two pilots appear. 
Both are airlift veterans and will fly the 
Constellation: “Nothing wrong with the 
maintenance, I can assure you,” says the 
captain. He is cheerily drunk and his copilot 
is trying to sober him up with a bottle of 
vichy water. 

What about those two crashes? the re- 
porter asks. “Pilot error,” smiles the captain. 
“Pure pilot error.” 

“The code. The code, Who's got the code?” 
someone asks. The pilot suddenly recalls he 
left a sealed envelope—with the password for 

in Biafra—in his sports jacket back 
at the hotel. Take-off is delayed an hour 
while he retrieves it. 


BAD SPARK PLUGS 


The Constellation is finally cleared for 
take-off, pauses at the end of the runway, 
then taxis back. “Spark plugs are shot,” 
the captain says. 

The DC-7 is on its maiden flight. Five 
hours out of Lisbon, it banks in for a re- 
fueling stop in Bissau, Portuguese Guinea. 
Just before touchdown, it hits a squall. The 
plane hits the runway, bounces, skids and 
finally straightens out. “Pray that we don’t 
hit rain like Biafra,” says Capt. Robert Mc- 
Allister. 

Eight hours later the DC-7 lands on São 
Tomé, a tiny Portuguese island off West Af- 
rica, with one hotel, one movie house, two 
cafes and more stray dogs than people. 

The final run is at dusk the next day. 
Captain McAllister is not overly concerned 
about Nigerian antiaircraft fire, although 
three of the last five flights have been fired 
on by radar-guided 90-mm guns aboard Ni- 
gerian navy gunships off the Biafra coast. 
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ON A NEW ROUTE 


“We're on a new route tonight,” says Cap- 
tain McAllister, “Detour, with plenty of el- 
bow room.” Still he orders the plane blacked 
out. 

Two hours later, the flight ends on a nar- 
row two-lane highway illuminated by flick- 
ering kerosene lamps. It is overcast, but not 
raining. 

Captain McAllister exchanges the code, 
circles twice, then comes in low for a long 
approach, He has to hit square in the middle 
of the road. If he veers 17 feet to either side, 
he may skid off the road and into the trees. 

The plane is so low that the wheels almost 
graze a church steeple a half mile from the 
strip. The plane hits short of the strip, 
careens back into the air, recovers on one 
wheel, then swivels drunkenly down the 
highway, half off, half on the runway. 

Captain McAllister fights desperately for 
control. The right landing gear buckles. A 
left tire blows. 

Seconds later, it is over. The plane lurches 
to a stop. A head pops through the cabin 
door and proclaims: Welcome to Biafra,” 

The Constellation lumbers in an hour later 
from Lisbon. A perfect landing. The captain 
climbs out, ever cheerful, but deadly sober. 


DARING AIRLIFT DIRECTOR: HENRY ARTHUR 
WARTON 


Lisson, July 29—The man running the 
airlift to secessionist Biafra is an adventurer 
who says that his heart is very much in his 
yore and that he hopes to profit handsomely 
by it. 

The airlift, the only real link with the 
world for the secessionist former Eastern 
Region of Nigeria, is the project of Henry 
Arthur Warton, a German-born pilot who 
became a United States citizen and who 
has now become virtually a man without a 
country. He seems to be driven by the same 
desire for adventure at a profit that inspired 
the gentleman pirates of yore; indeed, in 
Lisbon, where he has his headquarters, his 
airlift is widely referred to as “pirates.” 

The flights Mr. Warton’s planes manage to 
make to Biafira, despite the Lagos regime’s 
best effort to stop them, are the breakaway 
region’s lifeline for food, medical supplies, 
arms and journalists. 

The flights have made trouble for Mr. 
Warton with the State Department in Wash- 
ington because the United States has pro- 
claimed a policy of neutrality in the war 
while supporting the principle of Nigerian 
unity. 

Mr. Warton’s United States passport has 
been confiscated because of his unorthodox 
activities. Without it he cannot work, at 
least Officially, or travel freely. 


BIG STAKE IN WAR 


Lacking, in a sense, a country of his own, 
Mr. Warton, who is 46 years old, has staked 
his future on Biafra’s becoming one. He 
firmly believes, he says, in the Biafran cause. 

“The Biafrans have the right to exist, just 
like anybody else, and I want to help them,” 
he says. 

The Biafrans owe him about a million 
dollars, he says. If the region’s independence 
is finally established, Mr. Warton hopes to 
be in a favored position to set up the first 
Biarfran national airline. 

Mr. Warton appears to have won the confi- 
dence of the Biafrans. “Everybody else the 
Biafrans have done business with has let 
them down, and so now they only trust 
Hank,” a source close to the Biafran mission 
said. 

Often seemingly inefficient in normal op- 
erations, Mr. Warton has proved to be ex- 
tremely cool and efficient under fire. Airlift 
flights have regularly started hours late be- 
cause he has forgotten the code or the papers 
to land in Biafra. Yet the man has a spe- 
cial genius for pulling out of tight situa- 
tions. 
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When he first began to work with the 
Biafrans in 1966, he crashed in Cameroon 
with a cargo of arms. His aircraft, a DC-4, 
was seized and he was jailed. Several months 
later, however, he succeeded in escaping from 
jail and smuggling himself out of Came- 
roon on a passing French mail boat, aided 
by a German girl, Gitta Harder, who is now 
his private secretary. 

Last year, Mr. Warton had a run-in with 
Liberian authorities when he tried to reg- 
ister three of his aircraft. His passport was 
lifted and he was jailed, After a few days, 
however, he talked a United States official 
into persuading the Liberians to let him 
return to a hotel under house arrest. 

Within 48 hours he had slipped out of 
the country disguised as an airline pilot 
aboard a commercial plane, bound for 
Europe. 

Mr. Warton’s latest narrow escape was in 
Malta, six months ago. He flew into Malta in 
a plane loaded with 113 airplane tires, to 
meet an old friend who wanted, he said, to 
start up a tourist passenger service to 
Europe. 

The Maltese refused to swallow the tire 
story, confiscated the plane and detained 
Mr. Warton on suspicion of smuggling nar- 
cotics. After three and a half weeks, he suc- 
ceeded in leaving Malta in a fishing boat 
bound for Sicily, where he took a plane to 
Rome. 

WORKED IN INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. Warton became a flier after he had 
joined the United States Army as a volunteer 
in 1941. He took part in the invasion at 
Guadalcanal and later worked with United 
States military intelligence. He is fluent in 
Spanish as well as German. 

He was born in Grätz, Germany, which is 
now Grodzisk, Poland, on Dec. 22, 1916. He 
immigrated to the United States in 1937 and 
became a citizen during his wartime service. 

Mr. Warton has been married and divorced 
twice. He has a 21-year-old son, Robert, who 
is studying at Long Island University, and 
a 6-year-old son, Daniel, who lives with his 
mother, the Berlin actress Birke Bruck. 

When Mr. Warton left the service in 1945, 
he held several temporary jobs, such as mak- 
ing cheesecake at Lindy’s in New York and 
Danish pastry at a restaurant in Miami. 
Then he obtained a commercial flying license 
on the G.I, Bill in 1947 and has been in the 
air ever since. 

Mr. Warton has flown just about every- 
thing everywhere: tea and fruit for Air-India, 
Moslem pilgrims to Mecca, and United Na- 
tions troops and supplies in the Congo. 

For a short time he flew The New York 
Times International Edition from Paris to 
Frankfurt in the early morning, returning 
to Paris in the afternoon with The Stars 
and Stripes. 


“IMPOSSIBLE NOT TO LIKE” 


“Hank had brilliant ideas and a lot of 
charm, but he was low on follow-through,” 
said Zoltan Havas, who hired him for The 
Times. “We had to let him go but he is the 
kind of guy it is impossible not to like.” 

Mr. Warton appears to have a certain 
idealistic quality. It’s difficult to get him to 
talk about gun-running, but he is willing 
to talk about the tons of food and medicines 
he takes to Biafra. 

“T’ll do any kind of job, but my heart must 
be in it,” he said. I've got to feel I’m on 
the right side, helping the right people. 
That's the way it is with Biafra.” 

BIAFRAN EFFORTS RAISED 

A World Council of Churches official re- 
cently praised Mr. Warton’s organization as 
“the only channel for bringing relief supplies 
into Biafra.” 

The assistant director of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross said that thanks 
to the initiative and courage of Mr. Warton 
and his pilots, hundreds of civilian victims 
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inside Biafra have so far been reached by 
our relief.” 

There is in fact a price on Mr. Warton's 
head. The Nigerians are reported to have 
offered $150,000 for his capture or $100,000 
for the hijacking of one of his planes. 

Mr. Warton shows no concern over this 
risk. “It’s not that he’s exceptionally brave,” 
said a close friend, he's just unconscious 
of danger. He never dreams he could be 
knifed in the back.” 

In BIAFRA, DEATH BY FAMINE STRIKES 
EVERYWHERE 


OBINZE, Nicerta, July 29.—Statistics on 
the food crisis here in the secessionist repub- 
lic of Biafra pall before the on-scene, every- 
day reality of death. 

Death strikes everywhere—in hospitals, in 
mission stations, even by the roadside. At the 
Okpala Mission 80 miles west of here, the 
Rev. Ken Doheny is close to weeping as 7,000 
children assemble at dusk, their bony hands 
outstretched. 

“They used to come here every night for 
a little soup—milk or bean,” he reports. 
“Now we have nothing left. This is a chil- 
dren's war. They're all doomed, the lot of 
them.” 

Relief workers here believe that only a 
massive airlift of food, so far blocked by 
politics and pride can save the people of 
Biafra from the starvation that now appears 
rampant. 


JUST A TRICKLE SO FAR 


Just a trickle of food and medicine has 
reached this breakaway region of Nigeria 
aboard blockade-running planes landing at 
night. It has been a drop in the bucket. 

So far, the Nigerian Government in Lagos 
has refused to authorize planes to fly direct 
to Biafra by day, but has said that it wants 
a land corridor into Biafra from Enugu, 
north of the front line. 

Asked about the death toll, Dr. Herman 
Middlekoop, an official of the World Council 
of Churches, says: This week I just can't 
give a figure. It’s accelerating every hour. It’s 
a desperate situation. That's all I can say.“ 

On the roadside near this muddy little 
junction town in southern Biafra, eight old 
women sit motionless in the rain, too weak 
to walk, A ninth woman, who is cradled on 
the arms of her friend, is dead. But her 
friend keeps talking to her as if she were still 
alive. 

Nearby, a man buries his three-year-old 
daughter in a drainage ditch, using his 
hands as a shovel to scoop out a grave in 
the mud. They are all refugees along this 
road. Most are on foot. A few are on bicycles. 
Some push handcarts piled high with furni- 
ture and bedding. There are more than 10,000 
on this road alone, fleeing before Nigeria 
troops slicing north in an attempt to seize 
Biafra’s last airfield near Owerri. 

The same refugee exodus can be witnessed 
in almost every sector near Biafra’s front 
line, where fighting continues unabated de- 
spite forthcoming peace talks in Addis 
Ababa a week from now. 

Biafra’s nearly one million refugees are 
not the only ones dying from lack of nutri- 
tion. Death is also stalking settled villagers 
and townspeople. For many of them cannot 
afford the high price of what little protein- 
producing food is still available. In the vil- 
lage market here a goat's leg sells for $12. 
A scrawny dog can be bought whole for $35 
and rats bring 35 cents a pound. 

Relief agencies here believe the Biafrans 
need a bare minimum of 200 tons of food 
a day to survive. The job could be done, 
experts say, with two American Air Force 
C-130 transports, flying daylight shuttles 
from the offshore islands of Fernando Po 
and São Tomé, where more than 2,000 tons 
of food have stacked up. And more is on 
its way. 

The Lockheed C-130, specially designed to 
land heavy loads on short strips, has already 
proved itself in flying relief to remote strips 
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in the Congo and has become the main 
cargo plane in Vietnam. 

But Nigeria and Biafra are still stalemated 
over which shall control the flow of relief. 
Biafrans have rejected the land corridor on 
the ground that it would be taking food 
directly from the hands of the enemy, 

Instead, the Government here has sug- 
gested that planes land in Enugu, where the 
Nigerians could inspect the cargo. The planes 
would then fly on to Biafra. But late yester- 
day, a federal Government spokesman dis- 
missed this proposal. 


Rep Cross FLIGHTS HALTED 


GENEVA, July 29.—The International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross announced today 
that its mercy flights of medical and food 
supplies to Biafra had been halted by tech- 
nical difficulties. 

Top officials of the all-Swiss committee 
declined to expand on the announcement at 
a news conference except to say that the 
difficulties concerned arrangements for land- 
ing in the territory of the rebel region of 
Nigeria. 

Only last week the committee dispatched 
a chartered four-engine plane from Geneva 
to continue the shuttle from Fernando Po, 
a Spanish island off the Nigerian coast, to 
the encircled Biafrans, who have been at war 
with the federal Government for over a year. 

A total of 16 flights were flown since the 
start of the aid operations last April, but 
Roger Gallopin, an executive director of the 
humanitarian agency, stressed that the air 
transport of emergency relief supplies from 
Fernando Po had always been considered to 
be “only a temporary and precarious ar- 
rangement.” 

Only the opening of a land corridor through 
the fighting lines would permit food sup- 
plies to reach the famine-stricken Biafrans 
“in sufficient quantities to meet the needs,“ 
Mr. Gallopin said. 


ISSUE LEFT OVER 


The Red Cross official declined to attempt 
to estimate the number of deaths resulting 
from starvation in Biafra. But he said that 
of the eight million people in the cut-off 
Biafran territory about two million were 
known to be suffering from hunger. 

Samuel A. Gonard, the committee presi- 
dent, said that the failure to reach agree- 
ment on the opening of a relief corridor at 
last week’s preliminary peace talks between 
Biafra and Nigeria in Niamey, Niger, was 
very regrettable. More people will die from 
starvation because the issue was left over for 
the full-scale peace conference that is to 
open in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, by Aug. 3, 
he said. 

The Red Cross officials said that three 
advanced depots near the Biafran-held terri- 
tory were being stocked with 3,400 tons of 
emergency supplies for transport into Biafra 
whenever a mercy corridor is opened. 

A further 12,000 tons of relief supplies are 
en route for Nigeria, with 7,500 tons ear- 
marked for Biafra, they said. 

The Nigerian relief action was described 
by the Red Cross officials as their most im- 
portant undertaking since World War II. An 
appeal by the committee last week for Swiss 
truck drivers and mechanics, radio operators 
and medical workers to volunteer for duty in 
Nigeria had already brought 1,000 offers, they 
said, 


THE WHITNEY GALLERY OF WEST- 
ERN ART 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, Wyo- 
ming, and particularly the Cody com- 
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munity, was given recognition recently 
when the Ford Times, published by the 
Ford Motor Co., featured the Esther 
Vanderbilt Whitney Gallery of Western 
Art in its August issue with an article on 
the Cody institution, accompanied by 
several colored photographs. 

The Whitney Gallery, Mr. Speaker, is 
one of the outstanding, if not the lead- 
ing, gallery presenting extensive collec- 
tions of objects depicting the history of 
our western United States. 

Established in 1959, the Whitney Gal- 
lery possesses unmatched collections of 
the works of Charles M. Russell and 
Frederic Remington, the two foremost 
western artists. It displays as well nu- 
merous of the personal belongings of the 
famed Buffalo Bill Cody, who founded 
the town. 

It was my pleasure to have been pres- 
ent on July 4 of this year, when a new 
wing of the gallery was opened and 
dedicated. 

The Whitney Gallery is truly a com- 
munity enterprise and one of which the 
town of Cody is justifiably proud. I rec- 
ommend a visit to it, 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks the text of article written by 
James C. Ericson and published in the 
August issue of the Ford Times: 


THE WHITNEY GALLERY OF WESTERN ART 


(NoTrE.—Wyoming was created as a US. 
territory a century ago when the Old West 
was in full swing. That era was captured in 
painting and sculpture that are on view at 
this exceptional museum in Cody.) 


(By James C. Ericson) 


In the Whitney Gallery of Western Art at 
Cody, Wyoming, there is a greeting card 
drawn by Charles M. Russell. Two riders meet 
on a snowswept prairie. The horses, gaunt 
and shaggy, hold their heads low into the 
wind. A bottle passes between the two men. 
Beneath the drawing is this thought: 


“Here’s hoping your trail is a long one 
Plain and easy to ride 
May your dry camps be few 
And health ride with you 
To the pass on the Big Divide.” 


This card is, in a way, a crystallization of 
the gallery and the West. Found here, in the 
paintings and sculpture of Frederic Reming- 
ton Russell and others are the recurrent 
themes that were an actual part of the West 
and persist today, slightly glamorized, as 
folklore. 

The old West, that West of the mid-1800s, 
remains in legend, music, ghost towns, and 
log forts which still stand vigil to a vanished 
peril. Nowhere, however, is the West more 
perceptively on display than in the Whitney 
Gallery which opened in 1959. Here in a mag- 
nificent stone structure that faces Shoshone 
Canyon, the mountain gateway to Yellow- 
stone, the courage and greatness, the greed 
and destruction that were the West hang 
immortalized. 

The theme is always man alone. Stoically 
he faces a country at once beautiful and 
hostile. Often the picture is romantic, as in 
Edgar S. Paxton’s “Custer’s Last Stand“ or 
“The Victor” by H. H. Cross. And yet at its 
finest, in the works of Remington and Rus- 
sell, there is achieved a truly tragic quality 
where man in defeat achieves a heroic 
stature. 

The Remington collection is extensive. It 
ranges from the entire contents of his Ridge- 
field, Connecticut, studio to many of his un- 
finished paintings. From «he years 1880 to 
1907, the plump Easterner went West and 
with unerring insight captured the most ro- 
mantic period in American history. There is 
man in search of fortune in “The Pros- 
pectors”; man against man in “Fight for the 
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Waterhole.” In all of his paintings the coun- 
try predominates. The rivers roar, the moun- 
tains jut majestically from the vast plains. 
The tones run from the brilliance of sunsets 
to the pastels of the unfinished works. 

Remington’s sculpture, much like Rodin’s, 
has an intensity and action that defies solid, 
cold metal. In “Bronco Buster,” “The Rat- 
tlesnake,“ and “Coming Through the Rye” 
there is a frenzy of movement suspended. 
Remington’s classic, however, is the Moun- 
tain Man.” Set on a pedestal near the cen- 
ter of the gallery, a mountain man, more In- 
dian than white, works his horse down a 
deep draw. Metal muscles in man and horse 
strain. There is a quality here that says more 
than a million words. 

Unlike Remington, Russell spent most of 
his life in Montana. Possibly because he lived 
the hard life completely, his paintings con- 
tain a pathos lacking in those of most other 
Western artists. There is, for example, the 
stark tragedy of “Waiting for a Chinook, the 
Last of 5,000“ where a steer stands weakly 
in a ring of wolves, An Indian warrior looks 
down on a killed prospector in “Death Lurks 
Where Gold Lures.” And in “Making the 
Chinaman Dance” Russell comments indi- 
rectly on that part of the West which was 
built at the expense of human misery. 

Russell was also successful with sculpture, 
both in bronze and delicately fashioned wax 
figures. And his letters on display are a joy 
for the sketches that personalize them and 
for their wit. 

Russell and Remington dominate the gal- 
lery as they do western art. Part of the build- 
ing, however, is devoted to the Buffalo Bill 
Museum. It was Buffalo Bill who found- 
ed Cody, and many of his personal be- 
longings rest here. There are the guns that 
made him famous, photographs, gifts from 
royalty, a saddle—silver-trimmed and well- 
worn—and posters announcing “Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West and Congress of Rough 
Riders of the World.” 

The land that Remington and Russell 
painted, that Bill Cody helped settle, has 
changed little. To be sure, the buffalo have 
long since vanished from the plains, the 
trails are cement, and there are more peo- 
ple. And yet the country, the fenceless 
prairies, light with sage and dotted with 
antelope, the mountains that ponderously 
rise to create a new horizon, remain the 
same. 

The Whitney Gallery of Western Art (open 
from May 1 to October 1) stands where the 
prairie ends and the mountains begin, on 
the western outskirts of Cody. 


PROGRAMS AID CHILDREN WHO 
FOLLOW THE CROPS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, the wel- 
fare of children whose parents follow the 
crops in this country has long been a 
matter of serious national concern. Per- 
sonally, I view the condition of these chil- 
dren as an important facet of our na- 
tional crisis. 

The children of migrant farmworkers 
do not have the stability of a permanent 
home, but must move with their parents 
as the crops become ripe and are har- 
vested. The medical, social, and educa- 
tional problems precipitated by this sit- 
uation are severe and the logistics of 
dealing with them difficult. 

To most American children summer is 
a time of freedom and fun, but too many 
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of the children of migrant farm laborers 
have spent summer after summer bored 
and unattended as their parents worked 
in the fields to make a living for the 
family. 

I am painfully aware that we are only 
inching toward enlightenment concern- 
ing the needs of these children and that 
many more programs are needed to 
achieve a proper level of care and con- 
cern. This concern must be expressed on 
a national and local level by the govern- 
ment and by private citizens. Certainly 
the welfare of migrant workers and their 
families is not the responsibility of the 
farmer alone but a matter which de- 
mands much broader involvement. 

Therefore, it is very satisfying to me 
to observe what is happening in Yolo 
County, Calif. Yolo County is a predomi- 
nately rural area which comprises a part 
of the Fourth Congressional District 
which I represent. Here the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the county, and various cities 
as well as deeply concerned professional 
and lay citizens and involved parents 
have combined their efforts to provide 
good care for the children of migrant 
farmworkers. In Yolo County many of 
these children now enjoy a summer filled 
with educational opportunities, medical 
care, and perhaps best of all, the fun of 
a normal childhood. 

The following article by reporter Ann 
Ehrenburg appeared in the Daily Demo- 
crat of Woodland, Calif., on July 18, 
1968: 

PROGRAMS AID CHILDREN WHO FOLLOW THE 
CROPS 
(By Ann Ehrenburg) 

Tomato harvest season will begin shortly 
and bring hundreds of migrant families 
into this area for the remainder of the 
summer. 

To the adults who follow the crops each 
year, summer in Yolo county may bring 
to mind the heat, the fields, the dust and 
the backbreaking labor. 

But the children who spend the summer 
here will have pleasant memories of days 
spent in cool classrooms singing, playing, 
and learning about paints, toys and books. 

Prior to 1966, these same youngsters 
probably were taken into the fields or left 
unattended in cars or cabins, as there was 
no one to care for them while their mothers 
were working. 

But now all this has changed, and just 
about every member of the migrant family 
has something to do and someplace to go 
during the day. 

In Madison, the change began in 1966 
when the government labor camp, with a 
day care center for small children, was 
built. It is one of 19 camps in the state 
sponsored by the Economic Opportunity 
Commission, most of which have child care 
facilities. 

Last summer, a pilot program for older 
children was set up with centers in Esparto, 
Winters and Davis. Each center could take 
about 35 youngsters over 6 years old, with 
Esparto handling slightly more. 

This summer the Esparto school district 
is sponsoring a large county-wide summer 
project for migrant children with funds 
granted by the state under Title I, com- 
pensatory education. 

Classes for this migrant summer school 
project are being held for grades 1-8 in 
Davis, Esparto, Dixon and Winters, under 
the direction of William Waroff, county pro- 
gram head. 

The project also provides funds for pre- 
school classes at the Madison labor camp 
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for children aged 3-5. They spend from 6 
a.m. to 5 p.m. in the center and receive in- 
struction by accredited teachers from 9 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. Mrs. Gulnore Kergel is principal. 

The children also receive clinic care on 
Tuesdays from 5:15 to 7:30 p.m., under the 
auspices of the Yolo county public health 
department. Their parents are eligible for 
free medical services of a public health doc- 
tor and nurse at a clinic held on Thursday 
nights at Yolo General Hospital. 

Mrs. Eleanor Durst, the school nurse, goes 
to Madison daily to check up on the children. 
She also calls at the migrant summer school 
in Esparto. 

Parents also are involved in the school 
activities at the labor camp. There will be 
a class in English for them on Tuesday and 
‘Thursday nights and a social evening with 
films on Wednesday to help them get ac- 
quainted with the teachers. 

There are 33 children, including some 2 
year olds, at the pre-school center now and 
the staff expects about 45 during the peak 
harvest season. 

About 120 children, half of them from the 
labor camp, are also attending the summer 
session at Esparto elementary school. Local 
children, many of whom come from low in- 
come families, comprise the other half of 
the enrollment. 

The first to eighth graders have flexible 
class schedules and their day is composed of 
one-and-a-half hour blocs of time in the fol- 
lowing areas of concentration: language arts, 
arts and crafts, physical education and 
recreation. 

Will Crom is the principal. He said the 
children from the camp are bused into town 
for school. They also receive a morning snack 
and hot lunch, as do all students in the 
program. 

In Davis, where there are two migrant 
camps, primary school children attend a 
morning session at Birch Lane school and 
students in intermediate grades attend the 
regular summer school held at Valley Oak 
school during the morning hours. Then all 
the migrant children meet for lunch and 
afternoon activities at Emerson junior high 
school. 

Ed Jursnich is the principal in Davis, where 
175 are now enrolled. 

There is presently no program in Davis 
for the pre-school children, although the 
Davis Human Relations council is trying to 
obtain funds to establish a day care center. 

Some of the children are being taken in 
temporarily by the parent cooperative nursery 
school. 

In Winters, the farm workers youngsters 
are attending a summer school which is open 
to any child in the community. About 225 
children are enrolled, 100 in a regular morn- 
ing program, and 125 (most of them mi- 
grants) in an afternoon session for children 
whose parents are working. Dean Clark is the 
principal. 

Learning English as a second language is 
emphasized in all the summer sessions and 
every school site has several bi-lingual teach- 
ers and aides. 

All the teachers have credentials and were 
chosen for experience, Spanish-speaking abil- 
ity and imaginativeness, according to Mrs. 
Diane Saunders, coordinator of the county- 
wide program. She explained that with such 
a flexible instruction schedule, the teachers 
are expected to come up with many ideas of 
their own on the children’s needs, Also there 
are no specified textbooks for any class, the 
choice being up to the instructor. 

Individual attention for the children is also 
very important and there is a close ratio of 
students and teachers. Besides the instruc- 
tors there are teacher’s aides, volunteer aides, 
and EOC-trained volunteers called the Mini- 
Corps. 

These are college students who themselves 
came from underprivileged backgrounds or 
are the children of farm workers. They pro- 
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vide a fine example for children to see that 
it is possible to break the poverty cycle. 

Nancy Montalvo is the coordinator for the 
Mini-Corps and travels between the various 
school locations. She lives at the Madison 
labor camp. The other Mini-Corps members, 
who also spend the summer living in the 
labor cabins or nearby, are Elizabeth Medina 
and Mark and Charlyne Waite, assigned to the 

school; Gabino Galban and Rudy 
Rodriquez, Winters; Caleria Perea, Davis, and 
Bill Cross, Sarah Martinez, Nina Michel and 
Frank Hernandez, Dixon. Their salaries are 
paid by the state and they are trained at 
either Chico State, Fresno State or Hartnell 
college in Salinas. 

They spend many hours working overtime 
and have set up the English classes and so- 
cial nights for the parents at the Madison 
camp. They also help take the children on 
field trips once a week to such places as Cal 
Expo, the zoo, and the beach. There are about 
100 college students working in the Mini- 
Corps this summer around California. 


ABSENTEEISM: COUNTERFEIT 
POLITICAL CAPITAL 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, now is the season when can- 
didates of both political parties seeking 
to unseat incumbents attempt to net 
political capital from alleged absen- 
teeism. Somehow, these candidates pro- 
mote the misconception that, unless the 
Congressman in question is solidly an- 
chored to the floor of the House when- 
ever Congress is in session, he is grossly 
negligent in his No. 1 duty: voting on 
legislation, 

While I certainly would not dispute 
the importance of the congressional vot- 
ing record, I would like to clarify some 
of the misconceptions that surround 
it—misconceptions that are often per- 
petrated by unscrupulous, nonincumbent 
candidates for public office. 

First, a considerable amount of con- 
gressional business concerns minor, non- 
controversial legislation—such as build- 
ing a dam in “Lake Bluff, Idaho,” or a 
private immigration bill, which, to save 
necessary time, is enacted by means of 
the consent calendar or a suspension of 
the rules if two-thirds of the House are 
clearly in favor, Also, a quorum call can 
be summoned at any time during a de- 
bate if a Member feels that less than 
25 percent of the Members of the House 
are present. Even rolicalls are, at times, 
taken on relatively unimportant, paro- 
chial issues in order to enable Members 
to establish a fat voting record to use 
at campaign time. 

A Member of Congress has many fun- 
damental, pressing responsibilities: aside 
from voting on legislation, he must at- 
tend committee meetings, research and 
study the myriad matters which come 
before his review, answer constituent 
correspondence, and, in the case of Mem- 
bers serving on committees that have 
overseas responsibilities, be able to par- 
ticipate in committee travel and thus be 
necessarily absent from the Capitol. All 
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this besides finding the time to travel 
home at frequent intervals, so that he 
can keep abreast of the attitudes and 
problems of the people whom he repre- 
sents. Obviously, Members of Congress 
must be superb jugglers if they hope to 
fulfill each of these charges competently, 
not to mention in a superior manner. 

To manage this balancing act, a Mem- 
ber must put priorities on his time, and 
often this requires him to miss some 
votes in the House. Yet, absenteeism 
from the floor of the House is not nec- 
essarily absenteeism from congressional 
responsibility, and the challenging can- 
didates who allege as much are twisting 
and distorting the facts. 

I am sure that I speak for many of 
my colleagues, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, when I say that it is vi- 
tally important for the public to ade- 
quately understand just what is involved 
in attendance records. 


ONLY UNCLE SAM CAN KILL RATS? 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, nothing 
more clearly demonstrates the erosion 
of self-reliance in this country than the 
continuing efforts of the Great Society 
to spend millions of dollars on so-called 
rat extermination. 

The following editorial from a recent 
issue of the Waterloo Daily Courier deals 
with this subject, as I am sure the great 
majority of the citizens and taxpayers 
of this country want it dealt with—that 
is, use a do-it-yourself kit instead of 
spending millions to finance a swarm of 
bureaucrats to spread over the land 
looking for rats. 

ONLY UNCLE Sam Can KILL Rats 

The decline of self-reliance in the United 
States and the rise in political trickery are 
nowhere better illustrated than in the pro- 
posed establishment of a federal rat control 
administration. 

One year ago on July 20 the House of 
Representatives voted to reject consideration 
of a so-called two-year, $40 million rat con- 
trol program. 

Those who voted against the measure were 
immediately accused of desiring to let rats 
kill little babies. The venomous and irra- 
tional attacks were so effective that the House 
reversed itself and approved the authoriza- 
tion bill. 

But to date no appropriation has been 
voted, although a recent revival of publicity 
on the issue will doubtless result in some 
funds being provided. Observers believe the 
money will be approximately equal to the 
$19 million requested for 46 large cities. 

No one, of course, approves of rats biting 
little babies. The absurdity of the rat con- 
trol debate is the fact that (1) no American 
is so poor that he cannot afford rat poison 
and a lid for his garbage can and (2) no 
American city is administered by such in- 
competent officials that they cannot organize 
a city rat control program if they desire to 
do it. 

Only a generation ago the American public 
would have considered it absurd to vote a 
federal appropriation for rat control. The 
tradition still lingered that people were sup- 
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posed to have enough energy to solve some 
of their problems themselves. 

Now, however, the tradition apparently is 
that the citizen sits with a can of beer in 
front of his television set and demands that 
the federal government solve all his prob- 
lems, He is showing a growing inability to 
act on anything. 


MOST STATES HAVE MORE FISH 
AND GAME WARDENS THAN 
SAFETY INSPECTORS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deficiency in the control of known occu- 
pational diseases is the lack of trained 
personnel to correct work-place hazards. 
The Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1968 would provide sufficient au- 
thority to train the needed personnel. 

In the third largest of our industrial 
States, Illinois, there is only one profes- 
sionally trained industrial hygienist for 
the entire State. Texas has two, one of 
whom is in school and one of whom is 
about to retire. 

As of January 1967, there were only 
176 industrial hygienists employed by all 
State agencies. There were only 32 such 
persons employed in the 25 largest cities 
of the Nation. A conservative estimate 
made by the Public Health Service in 
1967 indicated that at least 519 addi- 
tional industrial hygiene field personnel 
are needed in State and local agencies 
merely to inspect and survey industries. 

In the field of safety, the situation is 
not much better. Most States have more 
fish and game wardens than they do 
safety inspectors. And when I speak of 
State safety inspectors, I include those 
who check boilers and elevators in apart- 
ment buildings as well as those who at- 
to keep the work site accident 

ree. 

Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, all 
highly industrialized States have more 
people assigned to protecting wildlife 
than to protecting the arms and legs of 
their citizens on the job. Even in New 
York State, often cited for its outstand- 
ing program, there are only 255 safety 
inspectors. If I were working in one of 
the hundreds of small plants there which 
do not have any safety program of its 
own, I think that I would have some 
doubts about the adequacy of even this 
outstanding program. 

So, Mr. Speaker, if the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1968 did noth- 
ing more than to increase the number 
of qualified safety and occupational 
health specialists, the American worker 
would be in better shape than he is to- 
day. But the bill does more; it gives the 
Secretary of Labor the authority to cor- 
rect the problems the inspectors find, 
something which is not true in most in- 
stances now. It allows the Secretary of 
Labor to set Federal standards to protect 
our workers, and it provides for the im- 
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provement and broadening of State pro- 
grams in the field of occupational safety 
and health. 

This is why I support the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1968. I sincerely 
urge my colleagues of both parties to do 
likewise; the safety and health of Ameri- 
can workers is not a partisan issue. 


POST OFFICE ECONOMIES 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
have had word from the Post Office 
Department that one of the post offices 
in our Sixth Congressional District of 
Minnesota will be closed because of the 
economies dictated by Congress. 

I have had letters and petitions from 
the people served by this post office, urg- 
ing me to do everything possible to keep 
this post office open. This is a serious 
problem. It is the only close connection— 
except for the tax collector—which these 
people have with their Federal Govern- 
ment, and it is being taken away from 
them, Yet, part of their taxes will be 
used to support the deficit which the 
Post Office Department incurs each year. 

But other people, in addition to those 
who are being denied postal service, are 
concerned about these so-called econ- 
omies by the Post Office Department. 

Editor Bill Cutten, of the Eden Valley 
Journal, was among several newspaper 
editors who commented on the economy 
actions of the Post Office Department. I 
am inserting his fine editorial into the 
Recorp so that my colleagues may share 
this example of the depth of feeling re- 
garding these actions: 

The announcement on the front page of 
this issue of the Journal, on new post office 
hours isn’t going to handicap us too much, 
but the Postmaster General's ruling will cer- 
tainly make it harder for clerks and post- 
masters of the local post office and all over 
the country, because of lack of understand- 
ing of postal patrons. 

For instance, it is going to be mighty hard 
this issue of the Journal, on new post office 
to explain that she can’t sell stamps, a 
money order etc. but still the office is open 
from the hours of 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. on 
Saturday morning. 

Certainly we can understand how this may 
save the expense of an additional employee, 
in larger offices with special windows for the 
sale of stamps, money orders, parcel post, 
etc. But in an office, such as our local post 
office, where the same clerk sells all of the 
above over one counter, it is going to seem 
ridiculous to say the least, and we can just 
see some irate postal patron scolding the 
local postal employees for the fact that they 
couldn't mail a package or buy some stamps 
on Saturday. 

We suspect that the Postmaster General 
may be trying to use a black jack over the 
head of Congress, because of the economy 
orders that have been taking place. 

We think that politics may be being played 
in the cutbacks that have been ordered by 
the Postmaster General. If there is enough 
hue and cry from an outraged public, Con- 
gress may be forced to restore money to the 
Post Office department budget which has 
been cut. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
REEVALUATE OUR TRADE POLICIES 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as one re- 
views the session’s activities from the 
beginning up to this point, one can find 
whatever he is looking for. If he is inter- 
ested in consumer welfare, the session 
has been a success. This Congress has 
passed more legislation in the interest 
of the consumer than any Congress in 
our history. 

The main thrust of this legislation 
has been to stop the long history of con- 
sumer gouging, false advertising, actual- 
cost labeling, and interest and credit 
charges so that everybody can under- 
stand how much an auto, an appliance, 
or any other credit purchased item will 
finally cost a customer. 

In the area of protection, we passed 
stricter meat inspection laws, safety 
codes, and better designed housing con- 
struction and planning programs. 

In spite of a drastic cutback in total 
budgeting of expenses—a $6 billion 
cut—we were able to maintain a rea- 
sonable rate of spending for education, 
antipoverty, housing, public works, and 
essential hospital and welfare construc- 
tion and maintenance operations. 

The Vietnam war and our adverse 
trade balances have combined to cut 
into our revenue returns to such a grave 
and serious extent that curtailment and 
postponement of many programs be- 
came necessary. 

In the main, we have provided, with 
the money available, Federal services 
and Federal aid in many cases of need. 

This Congress took a harder look at 
foreign aid spending than any other 
Congress since its inception after World 
War II. Some of us wanted to go further 
in cuts in this area, however, the very 
people who were screaming and wailing 
about Federal deficits came running to 
the rescue of the foreign aid bill and are 
daily condemning the Members who are 
fighting to cut the excessive imports of 
steel, glass, radios, mushrooms, shoes, 
and hundreds of items that are destroy- 
ing our industrial capacity, depleting 
our jobs, and eroding the American dol- 
lar all over the world. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, one must 
mention the many acts of Congress 
dealing with our most serious and dis- 
turbing domestic issue in the body 
politic. I speak of riots and disorder, dis- 
regard and disrespect for law and order, 
for public officials, the good as well as 
the bad, disrespect for our institutions 
and, above all, the open and public dis- 
play of an apparent breakdown in what 
we consider to be moral values. 

Critics, especially the news media, daily 
rap Congress for not doing something. 
This, of course, only adds to the dis- 
respect and distrust of government at all 
levels. Is there a law that anyone can 
think of that Congress has not passed 
on the issue of riots and disorder. Con- 
gress has written antiriot clauses into 
every conceivable bill passing through 
Congress, and yet the criticism fails to 
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note that Congress cannot administer the 
laws; it cannot physically police the 
streets and cities. 

We are told that somehow public of- 
ficials have neglected the poor and the 
underprivileged. Maybe we have; how- 
ever, in my 36 years of public life I have 
consistently voted for, sponsored, and 
supported in every way possible, social 
security, unemployment compensation— 
I introduced the first bill in the State of 
Pennsylvania in 1935—provided funds 
for direct and indirect relief; voted for 
and sponsored manpower training, medi- 
care and all its services to the aged, the 
sick, and the victims of disaster—per- 
sonal and otherwise—and antipoverty 
programs—in some publicized cases mis- 
managed by nonelected administrators 
to the detriment of the poor with the 
blame as always placed upon the Con- 
gress. 

The most important economic anti- 
poverty bill was the minimum wage and 
maximum hour law which I am proud 
to have sponsored and managed through 
the Congress. 

In spite of the many unions and unit- 
ed labor groups in the Nation, over 19 
million workers were still not covered 
by minimum wage laws. The bill I spon- 
sored put 8,700,000 more workers under 
coverage and raised the national mini- 
mum from $1.25 to $1.60 an hour. For 
the first time in wage legislative history 
we were able to include farmworkers em- 
ployment, the so-called commerce test 
We set aside in the major areas of em- 
ployment, the so-called “commerce test“ 
allowing millions of workers to be cov- 
ered and protected against exploitation 
in wages and excessive overtime. 

At this moment, Mr. Speaker, my com- 
mittee is working on the next step in 
this area. We have, for advisement coun- 
cil and open hearings, the new labor 
standards bill aimed at further reduc- 
tion in production workers hours, over- 
time, extra pay, and a basic wage up to 
$2 an hour in certain fields of employ- 
ment. 

While this bill is being studied, our 
committee has been holding hearings on 
one of the most serious problems facing 
the older workers in the labor field. The 
question of security in old age has been 
and will remain one of Government’s 
greatest concerns. While the present 
legislation appears to be labor oriented, 
it really covers all pension plan mem- 
bers, from top to bottom. This legislation 
is aimed at guaranteeing through insur- 
ance coverage the workers pension and 
welfare rights and benefits. We are try- 
ing to work out, with the help and ad- 
vice of all concerned—employer, em- 
ployee, business, and insurance offi- 
cials—a plan to insure every worker who 
participated in a pension plan, a vested 
right for his annuity, a safeguard in the 
funding of the plans reserves, insuring 
said funds and an all-out effort to write 
a law containing portability of pension 
participation by every worker. This 
means that a worker may shift jobs and 
employers and have his pension and 
welfare rights travel with him. 

Our committee knows how tough this 
job is, and therefore, is doing the job in 
a manner that will guarantee its passage 
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once we get over the rough job of draft- 
ing a final, and we hope, an acceptable 
bill, 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I am proud to 
have been the sponsor of bills that have 
become law: First, giving every worker 
up to 65 years of age a right to a job in 
spite of his advanced years if he qualifies 
in every other respect. This legislation 
outlawed job discrimination against 
workers over 40 years of age in many 
industries. Our committee received cop- 
ies of forms from some employers blunt- 
ly stating that “workers over 40 need 
not apply.“ Congress must have agreed 
with our committee, since the bill be- 
came law with an overwhelming major- 
ity vote. Second, a bill that took 5 years 
of hearings and effort is finally paying 
off in dividends of better trained work- 
ers, higher earnings, and better crafts- 
manship. I refer to the Dent loans to 
vocational, trade, business, and craft 
school students. This bill recognized the 
need for aid to the unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers who wanted to become 
craftsmen and experts in the less than 
college degree careers. It gives those 
students the kind of loans and aid given 
by previous law to college students under 
the NDEA. No other law is doing more to 
fill one of our Nation’s greatest needs— 
trained, capable, and willing experts in 
this field. 

This Congress has been through some 
serious crises. The erosion of the dollar 
in foreign trade is caused by the Viet- 
namese drain on the Treasury and our 
outmoded, seriously damaging trade pol- 
icies. No nation can survive in a free 
trade world with high costs of produc- 
tion built in by Federal, State, and local 
taxes, mandated labor standards, non- 
competitive public utility charges, and a 
free labor and free enterprise system, as 
opposed to foreign-government-con- 
trolled labor unions, if any, fixed sub- 
sidies for transportation and public 
services, tax rebates, and Government 
financing for plant expansion, industrial 
research, and nontariff barriers to pro- 
tect domestic production and jobs. 

The former world of separate and in- 
dividual nations’ monopoly on know-how, 
finances, and production volume, and a 
world market of nonindustrial nations, 
made this Nation the greatest exporter 
of manufactured and primary products. 

That day has passed and now we find 
ourselves fighting desperately to hold our 
industries together, our job ratios to pop- 
ulation growth, and our domestic mar- 
kets against our former customers who 
can and are producing competitive prod- 
ucts at costs below our Government-fixed 
costs of production, leaving no room for 
our industries to fight back. Whether in- 
dustry is to blame or whether Congress 
is to blame is of little matter at this 
point. What is important is for the whole 
Nation—and especially the public opin- 
ion forming news media—to take a new 
look at our trade policies. 

Congress, at least the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has done so by passing the 
Dent—H.R. 478—bill which will shift the 
burden of proof of import damages from 
the Tariff Commission to the Labor De- 
partment. This is where the real impact 
of wage laws, import policies, foreign 
wage and services costs of production can 
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be measured against the impact upon 
an industry, a plant in a specific com- 
munity, the industrial capability to com- 
pete, and the job losses, if any. This bill 
took over 6 years of pushing, studying, 
hearings, and coaxing to pass. It now is 
tied up in the Senate. It must pass if 
we are to reassess our trade position. 

It was this pending bill that caused 
me to turn down the offer of my col- 
leagues to take the election to the Ways 
and Means Committee. While the Ways 
and Means Committee handles tariff 
matters, believed then and now that the 
avenue to pursue in reaching an answer 
to ours and the world’s trade dilemma 
is through the Labor Committee. 

All political, diplomatic, and other in- 
ternational considerations must bow to 
the inevitable, inflexible rules of the 
exact science of economics. The inexact 
science of political diplomacy which has 
created the present monstrosity of trade 
policies must be set aside or the whole 
trading world will end up in a depression 
that will make the Hoover regime look 
like prosperity. 

Nations are building production facil- 
ities way above any anticipated needs 
for generations to come. They are build- 
ing for export, their chief markets being 
the United States and the nonindustrial- 
ized nations. Our country, after having 
helped the presently industrialized na- 
tions to become competitive, is busy 
building up production facilities in the 
so-called backward nations. Our own 
industries are scrambling to get out 
from under our minimum and union 
wage levels. 

They are building plants in tax-free 
zones in Mexico, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
and in every foreign country. We are told 
that this is done to penetrate the for- 
eign market. This may have been so in 
the beginning, until the foreign nations, 
with our help, suddenly started produc- 
ing for themselves, thereby cutting out 
our foreign markets. It is not true today. 
For instance, what market can Formosa 
or Hong Kong give us for electronics, 
toys, and hundreds of other products 
and yet we produce more in these coun- 
tries than they consume by any stretch 
of the imagination. 

Take a good look at what the Mexi- 
cans call the Pronef program. This is 
the straw that eventually must break 
their free trade camel’s back. In Mexico 
there has been set aside an 11-mile-wide 
strip of land the length of the Rio 
Grande River, plus all of Baja California, 
as a free entry, free export area for 
American industry to produce goods for 
the U.S. marketplace. The plants must 
hire Mexican labor, pay little if any local 
government taxes, but must ship all their 
products out of Mexico. They are not 
permitted to sell with the rest of Mexico. 

Yes, we have moved in, and today, 
after just a few short months of opera- 
tion of this great industrial steal, we find 
over 4,000 industrial jobs shifted to 
Mexican labor by exploiting U.S. indus- 
try. Many thousands of jobs have been 
lost to our southwestern and western 
farmworkers by the transfer of produc- 
tion of food products, especially toma- 
toes, strawberries, citrus fruits, and beef, 
to the Mexican side of the border where 
wages are not as much for a day as our 
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minimum wage is for an hour. How do 
we compete? We cannot. If we could, 
there would be no runaway industry. 

This action by our Government in al- 
lowing this is directly opposite to what 
Congress has done in the minimum wage 
law. In order to protect the industries 
and jobs of workers covered by this law— 
commerce clause exemptions made cov- 
erage very limited—especially in the 
Northern States with the minimum wage 
laws, Congress made it illegal to ship 
from one State to another goods pro- 
duced not paying the minimum wage and 
maximum hour mandates. 

Our own Government, while restrict- 
ing domestic producers, allows products 
produced by American industry to come 
across the Rio Grande, the Canadian 
border and in fact, from anywhere, 
without consideration of the wages paid, 
the hours worked, and above all without 
regard to the competition from foreign 
products produced by runaway American 
industry that produces overseas, disre- 
gards our labor standards, and sells in 
the U.S. market without penalty or 
charge of any kind, in competition with 
domestic industry paying the full costs 
required by the U.S. Government at all 
levels. 

This bubble must break. Right now at 
every wage conference, the unseen 
bargainer is the foreign worker, under- 
cutting U.S. wages and taking so much 
out of our economy that Fort Knox can- 
not meet the drain from both the mili- 
tary and the economic wars we are in. 

For more than 10 years, I have warned 
both labor and industry about the com- 
ing crisis. It is here and it is so simple 
that even an eighth grader can under- 
stand its impact. For instance, we hear 
of steel’s problems on imports. Both 
labor and management now admit the 
gravity of the situation. For years, like 
the shoe manufacturers, textile and 
farmers, they ignored the warnings sim- 
ply because they were selling more than 
they were buying. This will never be 
again. The production capabilities, the 
know-how, cheap labor and government 
ownership and partnership overseas will 
never again allow this Nation to make 
their economies dependent upon the 
United States for their everyday needs. 
For instance, while the average per ton 
profit on steel to U.S. manufacturers is 
$12 a ton, the imported steel sells for 
$35 less than domestic competitors. 

Here were the words of both labor 
and industry before my committee 7 
years ago when they were fighting the 
early Dent bill to reevaluate our trade 
policies. Industry said—Conrad Cooper 
speaking for steel: 

We would not be afraid of foreign compe- 
tition if labor would increase its produc- 


tivity, give us a full day’s work, and hold 
down their wage demands. 


Labor said—Bernstein speaking for 
David MacDonald, United Steel Work- 
ers: 

We would not be worried about imports 


if large industry would reduce its prices and 
cut its profits. 


This, then, was the formula: Cut 
profits, cut wages, increase production, 
and cut prices. That is easy, only what 
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comes first, the hen or the egg—wage 
reductions or price cutting. 

I said then and repeat now, It will 
not work for many reasons, not the least 
of which is our need for an enormous 
income to meet an enormous National, 
State, local, and personal debt structure 
and the costly need for roads, schools, 
hospitals, and personal services that, 
right or wrong, are our way of life. 

Add to this the simple fact that we 
cannot cut low enough to reach the 
7-cent labor in Taipei, the 15-cent labor 
in Hong Kong, the 35 cents to $1.25 labor 
in Japan, Mexico, and Europe, and only 
the Lord knows how soon we will be 
competing with the “for nothing” labor 
of less than 50 cents a day in the Latin 
American countries and the emerging 
African and Asiatic economies. 

No, we cannot count on this steel 
formula if we are to have a free labor 
and free enterprise economy. If we are 
ready for something else, then that is 
another matter. For myself and my fam- 
ily, for my State and my Nation, Mr. 
Speaker, I am not ready to change from 
what I have for what I am afraid I 
would get. 

This will be true with food as well 
as clothes, and other consumer goods 
within this decade. The slim, weak string 
of agricultural exports—mostly subsi- 
dized by our Government—is the only 
binding holding our trade together to- 
day. When it comes apart—and it will 
soon—the fiasco of our policies will hit 
like an H-bomb in all the marketplaces 
of the world. 

It has been said that world free trade 
creates peace and friendship among na- 
tions. I am now 60 years of age, Mr. 
Speaker, and I cannot remember too 
many years and especially this past 25 
years when we have had more war, more 
strained relations, and more free trade 
in our modern world. 

World free trade may be the cause of 
more grief than we can overcome. We 
hold out promises to all nations that 
they can sell in our marketplace. When 
the inevitable day comes when idle 
hands and marching feet force a drastic 
and undesirable closing of our borders, 
the economies of the exporting nations 
will collapse and good old Uncle Sam, 
the provider, will be “stoned and spat 
upon by the multitude of nations.” 


CHARLES BAUMBERGER, IR.: 
INDUSTRIAL PIONEER 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, in the 
business and industrial community of 
San Antonio the name Charles Baum- 
berger, Jr., for decades commanded the 
respect that is due to an innovator, to a 
successful industrialist, and to a com- 
munity leader. Mr. Baumberger recently 
died, but as we say in Texas, he made 
his mark, and men will always know 
where he passed. 

San Antonio was only a small town 
when natural cement rock was found 
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in the then outlying area of town that 
is today Brakenridge Park. In 1880 the 
San Antonio Portland Cement Co. was 
founded with the name of Alamo Roman 
and Portland Cement Co. The capital of 
that company was $3,100, and Charles 
Baumberger's father joined the firm as 
a bookkeeper. It was the first cement 
plant west of the Mississippi. Mr. Baum- 
berger, Sr., rose to become manager of 
the firm in 1884, and 3 years later became 
president of the company, a post that 
he held until 1948, when his son took 
control. 

The original quarries of the San An- 
tonio Portland Cement Co. are now near 
the downtown business district of San 
Antonio. One quarry has been reclaimed 
and turned into a sunken garden, the 
beauty and fame of which are well 
known in the Southwest. Some of the old 
plant buildings are still preserved on the 
site and incorporated into the gardens. 
Other quarries have been converted into 
an amphitheater. Another old quarry of 
the company is the site of Trinity Uni- 
versity which surely must be among the 
most beautiful of college campuses in the 
country. The company had left these 
sites behind as it grew and as its needs 
for materials expanded. By the mid-20th 
century the San Antonio Portland Ce- 
ment Co. was among the leaders of the 
field, and it remains there today. 

None of this would have been possible 
without the able leadership of Charles 
Baumberger, Jr., and his father. 

Industrial leadership alone was not the 
only contribution Mr. Baumberger made 
to San Antonio. He was a liberal support- 
er of both St. Mary’s University and 
Trinity University, which as I mentioned 
earlier is located on the site of an old 
company quarry. He helped provide for 
the growth of Southwest Research Insti- 
tute, which is a rapidly growing leader in 
applied research of all kinds. He was a 
benefactor of the San Antonio Zoo, and 
a supporter of the Boy Scout movement. 
An industrial good citizen, he belonged 
to the San Antonio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the local chamber of com- 
merce. 

It is always sad to note the loss of a 
remarkable community leader, and San 
Antonio mourns the passing of Mr. 
Baumberger. Yet his mark is made, and 
he contributed mightily to the growth of 
San Antonio. I mourn the passing of this 
man, who like his father before him 
helped create, shape, and turn into an 
industrial leader a company whose con- 
tribution to the city has been and will 
continue to be a great one. 


WE VOTED FOR IT 
HON. JAMES V. SMITH 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
much of the strength of our country’s 
backbone comes from the editors of our 
smalltown newspapers. These men—and 
women—are close to the grassroots, yet 
they keep a sharp eye on the affairs of 
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the community, the State, the Nation, 
and the world. 

Up in the Panhandle of Oklahoma, in 
a town named “Beaver,” there is a news- 
paper publishing family—the Lansdens— 
which puts out the weekly Beaver Herald 
Democrat to a subscription list number- 
ing more than 2,000. Willis and Merlee 
Lansden are the publishers; Joe Lans- 
den is news editor and advertising man- 
ager. 

In a recent issue, they had an edi- 
torial that is so pertinent to the times 
that I would like for each one of my 
colleagues to read it. I submit it here 
for the RECORD: 


WE VOTED For Ir 


Statistics tell us the country is more pros- 
perous than ever, but the practical expe- 
rience of a great many people tell us the 
statistics are out of kilter. It is becoming 
harder and harder to make both ends meet. 
Family budgets are stretched thinner and 
thinner and, of late, wage increases show 
a tendency to lag behind price increases—all 
of which is inevitable when steady monetary 
inflation becomes a way of life. 

Many well-meaning persons ask, “Can't 
industry, or can’t the farmer, or the busi- 
nessman do something to restore stability?” 
They forget that for more than a generation 
the people themselves have voted time after 
time for the philosophy of more and bigger 
government. Whether they have realized it 
or not, they have voted for the philosophy 
of socialism, As a consequence, we live in a 
semi-socialized state, in which much of the 
authority for decision making in economic 
matters rests with government. In reality, 
political pressures now dominate economic 
decisions. Instead of business cycles, we have 
political cycles, which determine fluctuations 
in fiscal and monetary policies of govern- 
ment. 

It is easy to blame the war in Vietnam 
for our current troubles, but the war is not 
wholly to blame. And as to the question of 
whether business and industry can preserve 
stability, the answer is, they already have 
to a remarkable degree. Living standards are 
at record levels, and every resource of tech- 
nology is being called upon in the competi- 
tive business world to help improve efficiency 
and cut costs. But beyond this, the philos- 
ophy of the socialized state is the root cause 
of current instability—and we voted for it. 


LIEUTENANT MILLER, OF GREEN 
BERETS, KILLED IN VIETNAM 
COMBAT 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Lt. Joseph J. Miller, Jr., a fine young 
man from Maryland, was killed recently 
in Vietnam. I wish to commend his 
bravery and honor his memory by in- 
cluding the following article in the 
RECORD: 

LIEUTENANT MILLER OF GREEN BERETS, KILLED 
IN VIETNAM COMBAT 

Joseph J, Miller, Jr., a first lieutenant 
with the Special Forces who had been & 
varsity athlete at Calvert High School, has 
been killed in Vietnam, the Defense Depart- 
ment announced yesterday. 

Lieutenant Miller, 21, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph J. Miller, Sr., of 291 Sipple ave- 
nue, Homecrest, died July 24 of wounds re- 
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ceived in an exchange of fire, the department 
said. 

He was stationed with Detachment A 333, 
Company A of the Fifth Special Forces 
Group. 

After receiving his basic training in Febru- 
ary 1966 at Fort Gordon, Ga., he went to Fort 
Dix, N.J. for further training. Then he at- 
tended Officer's Candidate School at Fort 
Bragg, N.C. He went to Vietnam in February 
of this year and entered the Green Berets in 
March. He was due home next February. 

A graduate of Calvert Hall High School 
in 1965, he won the alumni unsung-hero 
award for efforts on the football team in his 
senior year. He also played varsity lacrosse. 

After graduation, he worked for a short 
time installing phone lines for the Telephone 
Company. 

TOLD OF JUNGLE PATROL 

“In his letters home,“ his father said, he 
didn’t tell us much about what he was 
doing. He wrote that he goes out on patrols 
into the jungles for five days at a time.” His 
father added that his son had trained a 
group of nine unskilled South Vietnamese 
villagers living in the mountains in how 
to fight the Viet Cong. 

He once delivered a baby to one of the 
Vietnamese women and was called “Doc” by 
the village youths after that. 

Survivors besides his parents include two 
sisters, Marcia J. and Paula J. Miller, and 
two brothers, Glenn M. and Gregory P. 
Miller, all of Baltimore. 


INCREASE IN 1969 AUTHORIZATION 
FOR FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1968 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the food 
stamp plan vote yesterday marked an 
eventful day in the history of the food 
stamp plan when the House, by a vote of 
227 to 172, adopted the Sullivan amend- 
ment which would authorize the expend- 
itures of such sums as are necessary for 
the next 4 fiscal years. 

I remember well the day in February 
1954, when Leonor SULLIVAN offered her 
first amendment to create the food stamp 
program. On that day, after listening to 
her presentation and having been 
aroused by the misuse and waste in the 
handling of surplus foods in my own dis- 
trict, I voted for Mrs. SULLIVAN’s amend- 
ment. 

Even though the amendment was de- 
feated on that occasion, the gentlewoman 
from Missouri and those of us who 
were interested in this approach to the 
food problem, for our poor, our aged, our 
pensioners and our underprivileged per- 
sisted until the food stamp program be- 
came a reality on a trial basis. One of 
the counties in my congressional district, 
which had the greatest rate of unem- 
ployment anywhere in the United States, 
was selected as one of the experimental 
counties. In actual practice, the food 
stamp plan has been a boon, not just to 
those who qualify to receive the stamps, 
but to the merchants and business people 
in our community. 

In view of the fact that many persons 
who are recipients of the benefits are 
elderly citizens, living on very limited 
income, this plan enables them to have 
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a balanced diet and buy food in quan- 
tities they need. The waste associated 
with the distribution of Federal surplus 
food due to the large quantities being 
distributed, lack of refrigeration and the 
drabness of having to eat the same foods 
day after day, have caused the food 
stamp plan to meet with tremendous 
public approval throughout the United 
States. 

I am indeed sorry that the House 
added an amendment preventing those 
on strike in a labor dispute from partici- 
pating in the food stamp program. 
Representing an area in which labor is 
a viable and important segment, I doubt 
if on any occassion there has ever been 
a unanimous vote of any union to strike. 
It would be bad enough if the amend- 
ment prevented only the members who 
were striking or involved in a labor dis- 
pute from receiving the benefits of this 
plan, but the wives and children who 
have absolutely no part in the strike, 
whatsoever, are the innocent victims of 
the amendment adopted by the House. 

I am further concerned about the 
amendment adopted in the House which 
prevents a student attending institutions 
of higher learning from participating 
in the food stamp plan. It is ironic that 
the same Congress which has stated they 
are perfectly willing to advance money 
to institutions of higher learning for the 
construction of new buildings and fi- 
nancial assistance to students so they 
may attend college, is so niggardly when 
it comes to helping a student have a bal- 
anced diet. 

We have heard a hue and cry in the 
press, on radio and television about the 
people in this country who live in poy- 
erty. Of course, some of the figures are 
taken out of context and some of the 
statements are made by irresponsible 
persons, but there is no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that there are people in this 
country who are poor—many through 
no fault of their own. Though the Con- 
gress has declared that there should be 
a poverty program and though this pro- 
gram has served many useful purposes, 
one of the first and finest ways to relieve 
poverty in this country—and in my 
opinion, the best way—is to ascertain 
that every citizen, regardless of race, 
color, or creed, has an adequate and 
sufficient diet. 

The food stamp plan, which has this 
as its basic and ultimate goal, stands as 
a memorial to Congresswoman LEONOR 
SULLIVAN. I am happy to have been able 
to vote for the food stamp plan from 
its origination. 


EDWARD T. O'BRIEN: A DEVOTED 
FRIEND, A SELFLESS INDIVIDUAL 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, upon my 
election to Congress almost 4 years ago I 
established within my district a com- 
mittee of area aides—that is an advisory 
committee of concerned and active citi- 
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zens from the various communities in my 
district. This committee has consistently 
provided me with needed advice and the 
people serving on this committee became 
my close and valued friends. 

Recently Edward T. O’Brien, of Albert- 
son, a member of my committee of area 
aides since its formation, passed away 
suddenly. I mourn Eddie O’Brien because 
he was a trusted and devoted friend. On 
another plane, though, I mourn Eddie 
O’Brien because it is through the selfless 
service of people such as Eddie that I can 
constantly look to my constituents for 
advice and strength. As an area aide, 
Eddie O’Brien was a great help to me and 
thus, I believe, a great help to the people 
of the Third Congressional District. 

In fact it may fairly be said that by 
lending his services to my office Eddie 
O’Brien did an important service to his 
country. The impact of his efforts 
reached beyond my district, beyond New 
York, into many of my activities. This 
is national service and the commitment 
with which Eddie O’Brien provided that 
service demonstrates his devotion to the 
United States. We have lost a sincere, an 
able, and a good American. 

To Eddie's dear widow, Mary, and to 
his three sons, Edward, James, and John, 
I can say that I was proud to have known 
Eddie O’Brien and that all his neighbors 
will forever be in his debt for devoted 
work for the public good. 


URBAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT— 
A PROPOSAL FOR A NATIONAL 
POLICY 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, more 
than a year ago, Herblock of the Wash- 
ington Post, summed up the crisis in our 
cities with one brilliant cartoon—he drew 
a typical American city with a huge time 
bomb ticking in its center. 

The tragedy of this last 12 months is 
that if Herblock was to sit down today, 
the only accurate picture he could draw 
of the American city is one with even 
more dilapidated houses than last year, 
more tragic congestion, more wall-to- 
wall garbage on the streets, more water 
and air pollution, more abandoned cars, 
broken street lamps, thugs and muggers 
on the sidewalk—and a bomb, with a 
very much shorter time fuse. 

The fate of our cities lies with Con- 
gress. This year we refused to make a 
commitment. Next year we must. 

Quite recently, the Center for New York 
Affairs of the New School for Social Re- 
search sponsored a series of seminars for 
urban experts from education, business, 
and government, who came to the same 
conclusion. 

Under the chairmanship of Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce Howard Samuels, 
the experts drafted an intelligent and 
realistic program for the economic de- 
velopment of urban America. The core 
of the program is a dramatic commit- 
ment of Federal funds. 
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I include the program drafted by the 
experts at this point in the RECORD: 


URBAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: A PROPOSAL 
FoR A NATIONAL POLICY 


(Note. Recommended by participants 
from business, education, government, and 
civic groups in a series of seminars spon- 
sored by the Center for New York City Af- 
fairs of the New School for Social Research, 
April through June, 1968.) 

We, the undersigned, having brought to- 
gether different viewpoints on urban eco- 
nomic problems, conclude that entirely new 
actions at the national level are needed to 
satisfy urgent economic needs: 

1. The full employment of the present and 
potential economic capacities of all who are 
willing and able to work, through the joint 
efforts of government and private industry. 

2. Adequate income for those who cannot 
work—children, mothers who must care for 
children, the old, the sick, the handicapped. 

3. Acceptance by the federal government 
of the costs of national problems stemming 
from poverty now borne by local govern- 
ments. 

4, Development of new, and redevelopment 
of old, urban growth centers to provide job 

rtunities and geographical alternatives 
for residents of the central cities and rural 
migrants. 

These recommendations assume continued 
federal responsibility for maintaining a 
sound and balanced full-employment econ- 
omy through appropriate fiscal and monetary 
action. We believe the executive branch 
should have more authority, through flexible 
tax rates within a range set by Congress, to 
fulfill this responsibility. 

The recommendations are also based on 
the belief that the fiscal resources necessary 
are simply not available to state and local 
governments from the present tax system. 

To accomplish these goals, the following 
seven steps are needed: 

1. Each human being deserves the oppor- 
tunity to develop his potential to the full- 
est. Since many communities are unable to 
provide the necessary resources, national ac- 
tion is required. 

Only recently has the federal government 
accepted some responsibility for the full 
development of the disadvantaged child. 
But present programs are inadequate and 
underfinanced. 

Federal funds to assure a minimum quality 
of education throughout the nation, plus 100 
percent federal financing for special educa- 
tion programs for the disadvantaged child, 
are required. National programs would recog- 
nize that in a mobile society, human assets 
are national assets; that inadequate invest- 
ment in the development of human resources 
by one state becomes the problem of another 
state, and a national problem. 

2. Past and present failure in education 
and motivation, along with increasing skill 
requirements, has left a large number of men 
and women unemployed or underemployed. 
The federal government has now accepted the 
responsibility for leadership and financing of 
manpower training But the pro- 
grams launched during the past few years 
must be improved and expanded to facilitate 
greater job entry for the unemployed and 
occupational upgrading for the under- 
employed. 

3. Even with an adequate level of skills and 
education, we still cannot have full employ- 
ment if the people and the jobs are not in the 
same place. Present programs do little to 
bring people and jobs together. The United 
States Employment Service needs to be com- 
pletely restructured and re-oriented to meet 
national requirements. 

A national program for mobility should in- 
elude a far more effective system of employ- 
ment and manpower information, and ex- 
panded incentives for migration of people to 
where the jobs are and location of industry 
where the people are. 
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4. The best education and manpower pro- 
grams would still leave some able and willing 
people without jobs, even in a full economy, 
because perfect matching of people with jobs 
is impossible. Recognizing that this gap will 
exist and that human dignity in our society 
requires the opportunity for useful work, the 
federal government must take leadership 
and provide resources to assure jobs in the 
performance of urgently needed public 
services. 

To allow public needs to go unmet while 
paying a man for doing nothing is an eco- 
nomic and social loss. If we maintain a vig- 
orous economy and provide adequate educa- 
tion and training opportunities, this pro- 
gram need not be large. 

6. For those truly unable to work, the fed- 
eral government must assure a national min- 
imum living standard through a system of 
income maintenance and strengthened social 
services. A minimum standard would remove 
some of the incentive for migration to the 
central cities. With social services for the 
poor as with special education needs, the fed- 
eral government must bear the burden as a 
national cost and free the cities to raise the 
standard of local services for all its citizens. 

6. The country’s minority citizens must be 
brought into fuller participation in the own- 
ership and administration of the business 
enterprises of the nation. To that end the 
federal government must expand its leader- 
ship in making risk capital, industrial sites, 
loans and credit guarantees, management 
training and technical assistance available. 

7. To achieve maximum utilization of man- 
power and economic resources, a national 
planning framework is necessary to antici- 
pate economic forces at work in the country 
and to prepare the appropriate level of gov- 
ernment to deal with them. 

Within such a framework, the federal gov- 
ernment should support regional and local 
economic development efforts. Federal action 
in defense contracts, transportation, hous- 
ing subsidies, agriculture and other areas 
which have often contributed to chaotic 
metropolitan development must be coordi- 
nated and redirected. A set of conscious fed- 
eral policies, developed with the full partici- 
pation of business, labor, state and local 
leaders, is necessary to make regional and 
local economic development effective. 

In carrying out these policies, the leader- 
ship and funds must be federal but deci- 
sion-making and management must be 
shared with state and local governments and 
organizations. 

The time has come to bring all our citi- 
zens into full participation in the nation’s 
economy, and allow all to share in its bene- 
fits. 


The time has come, in a just and compas- 
sionate society, to provide adequately for 
those who through no fault of their own, 
cannot participate. 

The time has come to recognize the role 
of planning to achieve a truly full employ- 
ment economy. 

The nation has the duty. The nation has 
the resources, The nation has the opportu- 
nity. The nation must meet the urban 
challenge. 

The above statement reflects the conclu- 
sions that emerged from the working ses- 
sions of the seminars, Each participant did 
not necessarily endorse every item. 

SEMINAR PARTICIPANTS 

Howard Samuels, Chairman, Under Secre- 
tary, United States Department of Commerce, 

E. Sherman Adams, Senior Vice President, 
First National City Bank. 

Herbert Bienstock, Regional Director, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

Dr. Nathan Brown, Executive Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Board of Education, 
New York City. 

Paul Busse, Executive Vice President, Eco- 
nomic Development Council of New York 
City. 
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Ross D. Davis, Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Development, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 

Samuel Ganz, Former Commissioner, Man- 
power and Career Development Agency. 

Mitchell I. Ginsberg, Administrator, Hu- 
man Resources Administration. 

Frank J. Hoenemeyer, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident, Prudential Insurance Company. 

John P. Keith, Executive Vice President, 
Regional Plan Association. 

Frederica Kramer, Staff Planning Associate, 
National Association Against Discrimination 
in Housing. 

Haskell Lazere, Acting National Director, 
F Council for Business Opportu- 

J. 

Richard Lewisohn, Administrator, 
nomic Development Administration. 

Jerome Liblit, Associate Dean, The New 
School. 

Alfred C. Neal, President, Committee for 
Economic Development. 

Dr. Oscar A. Ornati, Director, Labor Market 
Project, New York University Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

John T. Patterson, President, Consultant 
Urban Development, John T. Patterson & 
Company. 

Arthur Pearlroth, Consultant, Economic 
Development Administration. 

Pierrepont Prentice, Administrative Vice 
President, Time, Inc. 

Allan E. Sloan, Deputy Executive Director, 
New York City Planning Commission, 

George Spater, President, American Air- 

es 


Eco- 


Hector Vasquez, Executive Director, Puerto 
Rican Forum. 

Dr. Thomas Vietorisz, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, New School for Social Research. 

Jay Wells, President, Wells Television, Inc. 

Robert G. Wilmers, First Deputy Financial 
Administrator, Department of Finance. 


— — — 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SOCCER 
CLUB TO TOUR EUROPE 


HON. ROBERT T. STAFFORD 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, there 
are few who will question today the need 
for improved relations between the 
United States and European nations, in- 
cluding those on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

One of the best ways of bringing about 
such improvement is through direct 
people-to-people contact. I have there- 
fore been very interested in plans of the 
Middlebury, Vt., College Soccer Club to 
make a tour of Europe, including stops 
in Russia and Poland. These plans have 
now been finalized and are announced 
in detail in the following news story. 

I, of course, am very proud that this 
trip in being made by young men from 
a Vermont institution of higher learning, 
which also happens to be my alma mater. 
I also want to recognize the cooperation 
which was given in planning this trip by 
Officials of the People-To-People Sports 
Committee, Inc., and of the State De- 
partment’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. 

Most importantly, however, I know 
that my colleagues here in the House of 
Representatives will want to extend all 
of our best wishes to the Middlebury 
College Soccer Club and its coach for a 
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most successful trip, the details of which 
are explained below: 


[From the Rutland (Vt.) Daily Herald, July 
27, 1968] 


When the Middlebury College Soccer Club 
leaves next month for a seven-country tour 
of Europe, including stops in Russia and 
Poland, it will make history by becom- 
ing the first U.S. Collegiate soccer team to 
play behind the Iron Curtain and only the 
second such team to go abroad. 

The Middlebury club, consisting of 32 
members of the College’s varsity soccer team, 
will leave Kennedy International Airport, 
N.Y., August 12, for the historic tour of Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Russia, 
Poland and France. The trip is under the 
auspices of the People-to-People Sports Com- 
mittee. 

The team, coached by Joseph J. Morrone, 
varsity soccer and lacrosse coach at Middle- 
bury, will play an 18-20 game schedule 
against all-star university teams and top 
amateur clubs in the seven countries visited. 
Middlebury players will also train with vari- 
ous Polish clubs as well as observe top flight 
training and competition on the tour. 

The trip is designed to be educational, to 
teach the European brand of soccer to 
American youth, and promote international 
good will. It was first conceived during the 
summer of 1966, when Coach Morrone was 
in Poland observing soccer play and pro- 

under the State Department’s Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchange Program. 

It was during his eight and one-half week 
stay in Poland that Morrone received an 
invitation to bring a team to Poland. He 
made further contacts last year when he 
helped coach a team of New England high 
school and college youths on a tour of West- 
ern European countries. 

When he first outlined to his soccer team 
plans for such a trip, the response was over- 
whelming, with 32 of a possible 45 players 
indicating a desire to make the tour. Be- 
cause of this enthusiasm, Middlebury will 
field two squads on the European circuit. 

“This tour is one of the most ambitious 
undertakings in the 12-year history of the 
People-to-People Sports Committee,” Dr. 
Leonard Milton, president, said. “We com- 
mend Coach Morrone and the Middlebury 
College Soccer Club, and we are confident 
that these young men will do much to en- 
hance our relationship with the people of 
the host countries,” he added. 

Congressman Robert T. Stafford of Ver- 
mont, a graduate and trustee of Middlebury 
College, said in Washington, that he is 
pleased that the Middlebury College Soccer 
Club is embarking on this tour of good will. 
“We need much more of this type of People- 
to-People contact, and I am sure these young 
men will be a great credit to our country,” 
he noted. 

Although interest was essential to organiz- 
ing such a trip, financing was the key. The 
coach and players launched a fund raising 
drive last fall, and through a variety of proj- 
ects and personal donations reached their 
goal. Using a little “Yankee ingenuity,” the 
boys sold souvenirs at football games, did 
odd jobs in the college community, ran two 
raffles and sold bowling tickets through an 
arrangement with a local alley. 

A big boost to their financing problems 
was the invitation by the Polish Olympic 
Committee and Football Association to spend 
a week in Poland as their guests. 

With all travel scheduled by air, the Mid- 
dlebury Soccer Club will make its first stop 
in Hamburg, Germany. The two-day visit 
will include four games with area all-star 
university teams. 

The team will be in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
August 15-17, for games with amateur club 
teams; moves to Stockholm, Sweden, for two 
days of competition with club teams; and 
then completes its Scandinavian swing in 
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Helsinki, Finland, again playing against club 
teams. 

Several games have been scheduled on the 
Polish portion of the trip, which includes a 
seven-day stay, August 25-31, in Warsaw and 
other Polish cities, but game plans for the 
visit to Leningrad and Moscow are not final- 
ized. Two days rest in Paris is planned be- 
fore returning to New York, September 2. 

Although European teams on this tour will 
hold a definite advantage, since soccer is the 
national sport in all of these countries, Mid- 
dlebury is hoping to make a strong showing 
as the U.S. representative. 

The Vermont liberal arts college, with an 
enrollment of only 750 men, fields one of the 
best teams in the country. The small college 
has placed 12 of its players on eight consecu- 
tive All-America Soccer Teams; has never 
had a losing season; and, in its 14 years of 
collegiate competition, has never lost two 
games in succession. 

Middlebury has represented New England 
in college and university division NCAA 
Championship play and was named the New 
England co-champion with Brown Univer- 
sity in 1965. 

Communication with European teams 
shouldn't prove too much of a problem, since 
five of the players are enrolled in French, 
German and Russian at Middlebury, inter- 
nationally known for its language program. 
This may be useful following the contests, 
when the Middlebury players will meet with 
opposing coaches and players to discuss the 
finer points of the game. 

Whether they are able to converse freely 
or not, both the American and the European 
players are expected to understand each 
other. 


CHANGE AND THE CHALLENGE TO 
YOUTH 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to give proper recognition to 
a large segment of our society that, in my 
judgment, is not receiving the full share 
of credit it so rightfully deserves. 

I refer, specifically, to the millions of 
young Americans who are deeply con- 
cerned about the future of this Nation 
and the direction it will take in coming 
years; those who sincerely believe that 
America can and must project a better 
image both at home and abroad; and 
those who genuinely want a “piece of the 
action“ when the time comes for their 
active participation in a cause that will 
oe effective and meaningful re- 
sults. 

Mr. Speaker, we are told that, by 1980, 
nearly half of the total population of the 
United States will be under 25 years of 
age. With only 12 years remaining, I 
question if we, of other generations, are 
doing enough to prepare the youth for 
such an eventuality and I submit that 
the Congress and our national leader- 
ship should be made more cognizant of, 
and responsive to, this rapidly develop- 
ing trend. 

There is a challenge for youth in 
America today—a call to reevaluate and, 
where necessary, revise outmoded meth- 
ods, ideas, policies, principles, and prior- 
ities that have proven ineffective or dam- 
aging to our national purpose. There is a 
charge to the youth of today and the 
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leaders of tomorrow to redefine and 
strengthen the cause of American ideal- 
ism, or mark its defeat; to put freedom 
on the move, or watch international 
communism run a one-sided race against 
free institutions; and to promote positive 
and constructive involvement at home 
to secure and insure peace and security 
around the globe. 

Most, if not all, responsible youth in 
America believe as I do, that our interna- 
tional purpose will be judged by our do- 
mestic performance. This, then, becomes 
the great challenge to the youth of Amer- 
ica, to demonstrate by our deeds here at 
home that this Nation is truly worthy of 
the mantle of free world leadership. 
Those who most surely face the test of 
this challenge and this call are the young 
Americans of the next generation. 

To prepare them for the responsibili- 
ties of leadership, and to enable them to 
meet the challenge I have enumerated, 
I believe much more can and should be 
done by and for the youth of America. 
The burden of world leadership and the 
responsibility to uphold freedom are, in- 
deed, weighty problems and carry heavy 
obligations. 

I believe there are several things that 
can and should be done to give young 
Americans the best possible start on the 
road to responsible citizenship and effec- 
tive leadership. Among these are first, an 
extension of the right and privilege to 
vote in national elections to those citi- 
zens 18 to 21 years of age; second, a more 
equitable national system of military 
conscription that will allow young men to 
pursue their future with confidence and 
certainty; and third, formation of a Na- 
tional Youth Advisory Council appointed 
by the President for the purpose of ad- 
vising him of the problems, aspirations, 
and recommendations of young people 
as they apply to national goals and pri- 
orities. 

In addition, those of us of the present 
generation must take immediate steps 
to prepare young America’s journey into 
the future. Among those things that 
should be done, are: first, establishment 
of meaningful dialog between adults and 
young people, including parents and their 
own sons and daughters, to close the 
“communication gap,” so that a better 
understanding of each other’s objectives 
may be obtained on a mutual basis; sec- 
ond, stressing the vital importance and 
future application of balancing idealism 
with realism on the part of young peo- 
ple; third, understand the importance 
for adults to match their words with 
deeds as an example to young people— 
that is, “telling it like it is“ and then 
practicing what you preach; and, fourth, 
Placing paramount importance and pri- 
ority on the necessity, both at home and 
abroad, to export ideas and ideals that 
are constructive, innovative, and crea- 
tive, and tend to stimulate and motivate 
people into action. 

The leadership potential of young 
America today is greater than at any 
time in our history, and I need not remind 
you that the demands for bold and imag- 
inative leadership have never been 
greater. 

Throughout my private life, business 
career, and public service, I have been 
closely associated with young people and 
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youth programs. One of my most inter- 
esting and personally rewarding efforts, 
was the initiation and implementation 
of an aviation education-flight training 
program in our community high school 
nearly 20 years ago. 

The one compelling and noteworthy 
lesson from this and other experiences 
with youth is, the more responsibility 
you give a teenager the more he responds 
with sensible and responsible behavior 
and performance. The obligations and 
responsibilities of young Americans have 
increased greatly in recent years. 

On the other hand, however, young 
America is restless and waiting for a 
signal. They see a nation of many para- 
doxes. They see a lengthy and costly war 
in Vietnam that drains America of its 
manpower and resources and hampers 
our efforts to come to grips with pressing 
domestic problems here at home. They 
see hunger and poverty in a land of 
plenty; unemployment in a land of op- 
portunity; rampant crime and violence 
in a free society of men and laws; and 
they see ignorance and lost opportuni- 
ties in a land of technological excellence. 

For them, hindsight and past ac- 
complishments are not sufficient. A hot 
war in Vietnam, problems at home, and 
the threat of a nuclear confrontation 
compel young people to want and strive 
for a better America and a safer world. 
This, in my judgment, is to their great 
credit. What is at issue, as I see it, are 
the methods a small minority of irre- 
sponsible young people have employed 
for expressing and conveying their con- 
cern to a vast, silent majority in this 
country. 

But, who would deny that war repre- 
sents the one great failure of mankind 
or that new and different approaches 
should not be launched in man’s quest 
for peace? 

The youth of today have unlimited 
energy and, as I see it, human energy is 
the mainspring to progress. Properly di- 
rected, it is or can be the most powerful 
and constructive force in the world 
even in a nuclear age. Improperly di- 
rected, however, it can lead down the 
path to anarchy, mobocracy, and ulti- 
mate destruction. 

We have a world that we can build or 
destroy and we have the tools to do 
either. The fate of this Nation and ul- 
timately the world, rests squarely on the 
shoulders of the coming generation. The 
sooner we recognize this, the better. 

First, however, our generation—the so- 
called leadership of today—must realize 
the facts at hand. A head in the sand at- 
titude toward youth and the future will 
not do—the stakes are too high—the con- 
sequences of failure too great—and the 
i reward for initiative too in- 


With their increased knowledge, 
greater talents, and abundant energy, 
properly directed, young America can 
and will give a proper accounting of it- 
self because they know full well that the 
future they save is their very own. It is 
going to be their nation and their world. 
I sincerely believe that the sooner they 
are permitted to establish an equity in 
its direction, the more they will become 
personally concerned about the impro- 
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prieties of a small but very vocal minority 
of their age group that is causing great 
damage to their otherwise very respon- 
sible image. 

No matter how you describe it, Amer- 
ica needs a new sense of direction, and 
new and expanded leadership. Young 
men and women by the thousands, are 
waiting for programs and causes they 
can “put their teeth into” and believe in. 
Young America has the obligation to 
realize that only periodically may we 
permit ourselves the luxury of acceptance 
with things as they are, but that the 
pursuit of perfection must be constant 
in the continuing struggle for leader- 
ship of the world community. 

Some may not accept this, but I hon- 
estly believe that much of the displayed 
irresponsibility by youth recently is the 
direct result of not being given respon- 
sibility in the first place. Equal rights 
beget the assumption of equal respon- 
sibilities. But how can one be held re- 
sponsible if he is deprived of basic and 
God-given rights? 

In my lifetime, I have had the great 
pleasure of converting some very irre- 
sponsible “hot-rodders” into some very 
responsible airplane pilots at the ripe old 
age of 16! And this happened solely be- 
cause we gave them the responsibility 
and the opportunity to participate— 
much to the pleasure and appreciation 
of their parents. 

In summary, the real test of this Na- 
tion will come when we stop offering 
excuses and start directing our energies 
toward meeting the challenge for change. 
This country and this world are literally 
loaded with potential for concerned 
problem-solvers and the keys to unlock- 
ing success can be found in two words 
“commitment” and “involvement”! And, 
in my judgment, it is here that young 
America’s greatest assets can be realized. 

In closing, may I say that I have great 
trust and abiding faith in the young 
people of America. They are bigger, 
healthier, and smarter than past gener- 
ations of Americans. Compared to the 
young people of 1920, recent studies 
prove that our youth of today are bio- 
logically, emotionally, and intellectu- 
ally matured. 

I admire their sincerity and energy. I 
respect their interest and their aware- 
ness of what is going on in the world. I 
share their admiration for America and 
their desire to create a world of peace 
and understanding. And I believe they 
will insure a measure of unparalleled 
success and achievement in America in 
the next decade. 

From them, I submit, will come the 
ideas and ideals that will capture and 
captivate the hearts and minds of men 
and women throughout the world and in 
the newly emerging nations that are yet 
to come. For, it is this, I submit, that 
will determine the destiny of man, 
whether we will live under a collectiv- 
ized, monolithic system of government 
that demands conformity, or whether 
freedom under the dynamic and viable 
forces of free people will prevail to per- 
mit the individual to be recognized and 
rewarded for his creativity and inge- 
nuity. 

We must afford more people the op- 
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portunity to have a larger say and a 
greater responsibility in determining 
what direction our country and the 
family of nations takes in the future. 
Why not start with our own youth and 
then extend and delegate that freedom to 
the maximum extent possible? This, I be- 
lieve, is the American way. 

The need is great and time is short! 
False promises, hypocrisy, demagoguery, 
and “all talk—no action” have no place 
in the rapidly changing world of today. 
Opportunities and potentials must be 
matched by production and performance 
in creating programs and proposals that 
appeal to the strengths of men, rather 
than programs of the past that have only 
appealed to his weaknesses. 

America needs to take inventory and 
advantage of her assets and then work 
toward minimizing her domestic and 
international liabilities as we mobilize 
to accept change and the challenge it 
presents to youth. 


AMENDMENTS TO 8. 633 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on the 
agenda this week for consideration by 
the House is S. 633, a bill to establish a 
Foreign Service Information Officer 
Corps in the USIA. Now I readily admit 
that there is other legislation pending 
that ranks higher in priority and general 
applicability, but a closer look at S. 633 
will indicate its importance in the all- 
important area of foreign policy. 

Briefly, this legislation would put 
USIA officers on a par with Foreign 
Service officers in the State Department, 
The case for USIA was best stated by 
Mr, Lionel S. Mosley, Assistant Director 
for Personnel and Training, USIA, in his 
appearance before the House Subcom- 
mittee on State Department Organiza- 
tion and Foreign Operations: 

We have a large corps of officers who have 
been in our service for 14 years. They have 
been patient. They wonder why they can’t 
be considered a part of a career service just 
like their colleagues that they are working 


alongside. We are having to compete on a 
market and ask the cream of the crop, if 
you will, to come into a service which is not 
& career service at all. It is a temporary sery- 
ice. We have permanent enabling legislation 
but no career service to go along with it. 
We are seeking a permanent career service so 
we can have an orderly, sound personnel sys- 
tem, to support our segment of the foreign 
affairs area. 


I certainly endorse giving USIA offi- 
cers those privileges which have been de- 
nied to them while they serve abroad, 
and I have introduced H.R. 16408 which 
is similar to S. 633 with two amendments 
added. So far as privileges and equities 
go concerning retirement and compensa- 
tion for work abroad this type of legis- 
lation has been long overdue. 

The first amendment contained in 
H.R. 16408 concerns a provision for vet- 
eran’s preference and is no more than a 
reintroduction of that proviso which was 
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found in the original bill. As S. 633 
stands now, the veterans’ preference sec- 
tion means next to nothing, It reads: 

The fact that any applicant is a veteran 
or disabled veteran .. shall be taken into 
consideration as an affirmative factor in the 
selection of applicants. ... 


It must be remembered that the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act inaugurated the 
appeals process which was later extended 
nonveteran employees. Under the present 
version of S. 633 we would have the 
ridiculous situation in which a veteran 
returning from Vietnam and who subse- 
quently joined the USIA Information 
Officer Corps would be stripped of his 
right of appeal. The same holds true for 
the State Department’s Foreign Service 
Corps. The innocuous wording of S. 633 
quoted above in effect says that a veteran 
will relinquish his appeal rights and be 
subject to the “selection-out” process 
which is in operation both at State and 
the USIA. 

Mr. Francis W. Stover of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, in 
his statement before the House subcom- 
mittee, stated in part: 

We believe the language of H.R. 16408 in- 
troduced by Representative John M. Ash- 
brook will more effectively obtain the re- 
sults sought by those who would improve 
the effectiveness of U.S. I. A. and the Foreign 
Service. Protection must be accorded the 
class of officers envisioned by S. 633. As a 
minimum the original Section 14 of S. 633 
should be substituted for the present ineffec- 
tive language. To be fully effective, however, 
the Congress must also state unequivocaly 
that selection out is considered to be an 
adverse proceeding. 


The second amendment contained in 
H.R. 16408 would establish an appeals 
procedure for all Foreign Service officers 
at State and for Foreign Service Infor- 
mation officers at USIA. 

This amendment was supported by the 
largest organization of Federal employ- 
ees in the United States, the American 
Federation of Government Employees, in 
its statement before the subcommittee: 

We most respectfully request that your 
Subcommittee incorporate either the lan- 
guage now appearing in Section 8 of H.R. 
16408, the Ashbrook bill, or some other lan- 
guage which would establish an appeals 
machinery for Foreign Service Officers and 
Information Officers in the adverse action of 
firing or involuntary retirement through 
“selection out.“ 


Still another organization which is 
concerned with aspects of S. 633 is the 
American Civil Liberties Union which 
submitted recommendations to the sub- 
committee. Director Speiser of the ACLU 
stated in part: 

S. 638 should complete the needed reform 
of the D.A.R.—Development Appraisal Re- 
port—system by eliminating all secrecy. This 
could be accomplished by using language 
such as that in H.R. 16408 to the effect that 
no document may be submitted to a selec- 
tion panel without first having been shown 
to the Officer being rated. The resulting check 
on possible abuses by rating officers and cor- 
responding improvement in the ability of 
those rated to protect themselves is fair to 
all concerned and fully consonant with es- 
ts requirements of due process of 

W.“ 


It is quite evident, then, that there are 
others who are concerned with the pos- 
sible abuse of Foreign Service officers and 
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of veterans in the Foreign Service, and I 
greatly fear that though some USIA in- 
formation officers may be acquiring 
privileges rightly belonging to them, 
many others will be denied their most 
fundamental constitutional rights and 
their necessary legal safeguards unless 
the bill is amended to enable them in 
cases of adverse action to appeal within 
their agency and subsequently outside 
the agency for a review of the files. 

Basically, these amendments are of- 
fered to protect the initiative of officers 
in the Foreign Service at the State De- 
partment and USIA. To illustrate, in 
1965 Prof. Chris Argyris of Yale prepared 
a report based on a series of conferences 
with 60 senior Foreign Service officers— 
many of them Ambassadors or deputy 
chiefs of mission—which confirmed the 
harmful professional impact which 
“selection out” without an appeals pro- 
cedure has on Foreign Service officers. 

The professor observed in his report 
that after officers had been in the For- 
eign Service for a few years, they soon 
came to write careful and innocuous 
memos,” to round the sharp corners off 
the telegrams;” they also “learn not to 
make waves,” they minimize risk taking; 
they “fear taking responsibility;” they 
“play the game.” 

Ambassador Averell Harriman also 
took issue with the present setup under 
Foreign Service officers labor: 

Here again, in the process of “selection 
out,“ the application of the system can be 
more fairly applied. I have noted that men 
have been given low ratings because they 
haven't gotten along with one individual 
when others have given them high ratings. 
If a man happens to be judged at a time 
when he has worked for a man who doesn’t 
understand him or disagrees with his view 
he may be “selected out” for reasons which 
are not sound. 


I believe that there is a sound case to 
be made for including the above-cited 
amendments in S. 633. There is a sub- 
stantive body of opinion which supports 
corrective legislative action, and it can- 
not be denied that the foregoing amend- 
ments complement the purpose of S. 633 
by adding further protection and encour- 
agement to those in the Foreign Service. 


CURE FOR A SICK POST OFFICE 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
the Postmaster General is blackmailing 
the Congress with the threat of curtail- 
ing postal service and evidently the Con- 
gress will yield to the blackmailing pres- 
sures. 

An editorial carried by WBBM-TV 
Chicago, Monday, July 22, carried an 
exceptionally significant message. The 
article very effectively and frankly 
dramatizes the need to follow the Presi- 
dential Commission’s recommendation 
to remove politics from the Post Office, 
turn the Department into a Govern- 
ment supervised corporation, and estab- 
lish effective administration in lieu of 
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the present mismanagement of the Post 
Office Department. 
The editorial follows: 
CURE FOR A SICK Posr OFFICE 


The United States Congress and the peo- 
ple of these United States have made a bar- 
gain: we will pay 10 per cent more on our 
income taxes, if the government will cut 6 
billion dollars out of its spending. 

We, the people, already have started keep- 
ing our part of the bargain. The withholding 
of the 10 per cent income tax surcharge went 
into effect last week. But there is no great 
flood of evidence from Washington that the 
government is keeping its share of the econ- 
omy bargain. 

A case in point is the cool reception given 
by the White House last week to a presi- 
dential commission’s recommendation that 
the Post Office Department could, and should, 
eliminate a billion dollar a year deficit that 
has to be made up from money collected 
from taxpayers. 

The commission's report was frank, if not 
actually brutal. It said the postal system 
each year “slips further behind the rest of 
the economy in service, in efficiency, and in 
meeting its responsibilities as an employer. 
It wastes about a billion dollars a year and 
is regularly tangled up in a maze of con- 
fiicting authority.“ The commission sug- 
gested that the post office be taken totally 
away from its present politics-riddled and 
wasteful system of operation, and be turned 
over to a special, non-profit, government- 
supervised corporation which would handle 
the mail like a business, not as a political 
sideshow. 

The post office is now operated by a cabinet 
level department that has to go to Congress 
for even the slightest policy decision. Thus, 
politics, rather than sound business manage- 
ment principles, govern how much you pay 
to mail a letter, how fast that letter will get 
to the address you send it, and how many of 
your tax dollars will have to be diverted to 
make up the post office deficit, 

Bringing about any substantial change in 
the creaky and costly postal system we have 
endured for years will be difficult because the 
politicians who would have to agree to the 
change will surely resist the loss of the po- 
litical patronage involved. But it should be 
changed for a number of reasons. One we de- 
serve better mail service than we get. Two, we 
must eliminate the billion dollar a year 
wasteful deficit cited by the presidential 
study commission. 

Third, and most important, politics should 
not meddle with the mail. 


CWA FAVORS A LOWER VOTING AGE 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has long felt we should lower the voting 
age in response to the growing sophisti- 
cation and interest of young people I am 
pleased by the strong support organized 
labor has given to a lower voting age. 

A resolution calling for lowering the 
legal voting age to 18 was unanimously 
adopted at the 30th anniversary conven- 
tion of the Communications Workers of 
America. This resolution is indicative of 
the responsible approach of organized 
labor to the need for lowering the voting 
age and, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include that resolution 
in the Recorp at this point. 
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The resolution follows: 
VOTING AcE 


During the Middle Ages, when knighthood 
was the aspiration of youth and the ultimate 
authority for the old, an unwritten law 
evolved, the age of majority, Young men seek- 
ing the spurs of knighthood were deemed of 
age on their twenty-first birthday. It was felt 
that then they were indeed men. 

Today, in the dawn of the space age, young 
men and women of America take their place 
in the business community and industry at 
the age of eighteen, and in the process accept 
the responsibilities of the adult world. They 
contribute to the operation of the machinery 
of government through tax dollars yet have 
no voice or vote in the affairs of government. 

Among these young and vital Americans 
are many mothers and fathers, working and 
supporting their families. Their children’s 
future is in the hands of others, yet the 
right to participate in the selection of those 
who shape that future is denied them, In 
times of crisis and times when these young 
men are called upon to defend their country, 
with their lives if necessary, the right to vote 
is withheld. Such a paradox in today’s world 
should no longer be acceptable to America. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the Communications 
Workers of America endorses the principle 
that the legal voting age be lowered to 
eighteen and that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each member of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S FAILURE 
TO “CLEAR UP” OVER A REASON- 
ABLE PERIOD OF TIME, STRONGLY 
SUGGESTS THAT A “CLEAN UP” IS 
IN ORDER 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on May 8, 
1968, I remarked in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, on pages 12396 to 12399, that 
the Justice Department was deserving of 
a full scale inquiry by the Congress, and 
joined my colleague, Congressman RICH- 
ARD Porr, in his call for a House Judiciary 
Committee investigation. 

The subject of our concern was the 
alleged improper actions between some 
of the highest ranking Democrats and 
Mr. Lawrence Callanan, leader of the 
Steamfitters Union in St. Louis. Some 
highly competent investigative reporting 
in both the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
and the Wall Street Journal brought to 
light suspicious circumstances surround- 
ing the Justice Department’s delay in 
bringing to trial Mr. Callanan on charges 
that he had converted union dues money 
for political purposes, including $60,000 
to the Democratic Party 6 months after 
the President commuted a previous jail 
sentence he was then serving. However, 
after receiving this sort of publicity, the 
prosecution was allowed to proceed along 
its proper course. 

“Post hoe ergo propter hoc”—that 
when two events follow one another they 
are deemed to be causually related—is 
recognized by many as a logical fallacy. 
This it is, and standing alone should 
never be confused with conclusive proof. 
However, this fallacy would never have 
retained its Latin name if it was not 
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commonly recurring, or if it did not have 
suggestive power, or if it did not oc- 
casionally link evidence so strongly to- 
gether that further investigation was 
warranted by reasonable people. This 
then is the theme of my remarks today. 

The public allegations in three dis- 
tinct, yet substantially similar cases, 
show serious evidence of abuse and mis- 
conduct at the highest levels of the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Federal Govern- 
ment. These allegations and the evidence 
supporting them are in my judgment so 
serious that a mere denial or silence is 
totally insufficient. We can legitimately 
assume that post hoc ergo propter hoc“ 
will be at work in the minds of many so 
that if the allegations are false they must 
be cleared up at once. We then can fur- 
ther legitimately assume that due to the 
seriousness of the charges and the in- 
ferences drawn, silence by the Executive 
supports and confirms them. A failure 
to “clear up” over a reasonable period of 
time, suggests that a “clean up” is in 
order. 

I mentioned that there were three dis- 
tinct, yet substantially similar cases, of 
possible official misconduct that has 
come to my attention in recent months. 
The first is, of course, the Callanan case 
previously mentioned, and reported more 
fully in my remarks on May 8, 1968, in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at pages 
12396 to 12399. 

The second case upon which I would 
like to focus attention is that involving 
Adam Clayton Powell. It was this 90th 
Congress which on March 1, 1967, ex- 
cluded Adam Clayton Powell from its 
membership. The House voted to exclude 
former Congressman Powell due to a 
great extent upon the evidence of mis- 
conduct amassed by the Celler commit- 
tee against him. This investigative com- 
mittee, chaired by Congressman CELLER, 
the chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, and composed of eight other 
members, many of whom were Powell’s 
strongest defenders, submitted a unani- 
mous report to the House finding that 
Powell was guilty of acts which if proven 
in a criminal court were tanamount to 
felonies; that is, embezzlement and 
forgery. 

I felt that the committee had been dis- 
tracted from the real issue—namely 
preserving the integrity of the Congress 
to act as a legislative body—by their con- 
cern with punishment. I felt that punish- 
ing those that violate criminal statutes 
was a matter for the prosecuting author- 
ities and the courts. I pointed out that 
Powell’s actions endangered the ability of 
the House to function as a study and 
deliberative body, and had caused many 
citizens to lose confidence in both Houses, 
and that a vote for or against exclusion, 
rather than some form of punishment 
was what was called for. 

That much is now history but the 
criminal charges carefully documented 
by the Celler committee, and presumably 
by further investigations by the FBI, 
remain unprosecuted. Because I felt 


_strongly that the Congress should not be 


properly concerned with punishment of 
an individual, I was most interested to 
see that the proper branch of our Gov- 
ernment in this area—the executive— 
take whatever action may have been 
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warranted. Following a news story which 
reported that I had expressed concern 
that the Powell investigation was not go- 
ing forward with diligence, Assistant 
Attorney General Fred V. Vinson, wrote 
me and assured me that these observa- 
tions were inaccurate. I responded indi- 
cating that I hoped this was so, but that 
the proof would be found in the results. 
Copies of this exchange of correspond- 
ence follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, May 10, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: A news story of May 
4, 1967, reports you have stated that the 
Department of Justice has “handcuffed” the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in its in- 
vestigation of allegations concerning Adam 
Clayton Powell, and that the FBI was spe- 
cifically limited to three areas of inquiry. 

Neither of these statements attributed to 
you is accurate. The inquiry extends beyond 
these three areas, and I can assure you that 
the FBI has not been restricted in its in- 
vestigation in any way. 

Sincerely, 
FRED M. Vinson, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General. 
May 12, 1967. 
Hon, Frep M. Vinson, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Vinson: Thank you for your 
letter assuring me that the Justice Depart- 
ment has not limited the FBI investigation 
of the activities of Adam Clayton Powell to 
three specific areas and thereby is not 
“handcuffing” the investigation. 

This is quite interesting, but you will par- 
don me if I continue to rely on the informa- 
tion I have received to this effect. The test, 
of course, will be what is forthcoming in the 
immediate future, just as will the test of 
whether the Justice Department is going to 
take action in this matter after having de- 
layed for almost six months following the 
report of the House Administration Subcom- 
mittee. It will not lie on self-serving state- 
ments to the contrary. 

For your information I am enclosing a 
letter I recently addressed to Chairman 
Celler of the House Judiciary Committee in 
respect to a recent news item concerning the 
introduction of 333 immigration bills by 
Congressman Powell in the last Congress. I 
think this is a matter the FBI and the Jus- 
tice ent might well look into so 
that it can be clarified one way or the other, 
ie. to still ugly rumors if no improprieties 
exist or to check the improprieties if they 
do exist. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


Mr. Speaker, subsequently over 1 year 
later, I again contacted the Attorney 
General regarding recently released re- 
ports that the Justice Department had 
recommended prosecution of Mr. Powell 
on certain charges of misuse of Federal 
funds, but that the President had inter- 
vened and reversed the decision. The 
Assistant Attorney General responded 
with what is becoming characteristic 
brevity, merely denying the allegations 
which I was referring to him. Copies of 
the exchange of correspondence follow, 
together with the article referred to by 
Mr. Robert S. Allen: 

JUNE 19, 1968. 
Hon. RAMSEY CLARK, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 
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Dear Mn. ATTORNEY GENERAL: A news item 
has been called to my attention that the Jus- 
tice Department has recommended that 
former Representative Adam Clayton Powell 
of New York be prosecuted for misuse of fed- 
eral funds. This recommendation was made 
by Assistant Attorney General Fred Vinson 
following an exhaustive investigation by the 
FBI agents and a federal grand jury. 

It is also my understanding that this rec- 
ommendation is not being implemented be- 
cause of your intervention in referring the 
matter directly to President Johnson and 
the President’s intervention. 

Recently I had occasion to comment pub- 
licly upon a similar type action on the part 
of your Department in interfering with the 
prosecution recommended by the District 
Attorney of Eastern Missouri involving Law- 
rence Callanan and other members of the 
politically active steamfitters’ union, in St. 
Louis, Missouri. I was pleased to note that 
after the pressure of publicity the prosecu- 
tion was allowed to take its orderly course. 

I hope that similar publicity will bring 
about a change in tactics in this instance. 

It is difficult to perceive how we are going 
to maintain law and order in our society if 
those in high places interfere with the nor- 
mal course of justice in this fashion, 

I would be happy to receive whatever com- 
ments you would care to make in respect to 
either of the two matters I have discussed. 

Sincerely, 
THomas B. CURTIS. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, July 10, 1968. 
Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The Attorney General 
has asked me to reply to your letter dated 
June 19, 1968, commenting on a recent news 
item concerning Adam Clayton Powell. 

I assume the article to which you refer was 
one written by Robert S. Allen. Not only are 
most of the basic allegations in that article 
untrue, but the implication that the Presi- 
dent has played any part in this matter is 
both untrue and unfair. 

When an investigation is completed, eval- 
uation is made at several levels in the Depart- 
ment and our ultimate decisions are not 
tainted by political considerations. Further, 
your conclusion that publicity affects prose- 
cutive decisions is totally unfounded. 

Sincerely, 
FRED M. Vinson, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General. 


INSIDE WASHINGTON: L. B. J. STALLS ON JUS- 
TICE DEPARTMENT'S RECOMMENDATION FOR 
PROSECUTION OF POWELL FOR MISUSE OF U.S. 
FUNDS 

(By Robert S. Allen) 

WASHINGTON, May 18, 1968.—President 
Johnson is stalling action on a Justice De- 
partment recommendation that former Rep- 
resentative Adam Clayton Powell, D-N.Y., be 
prosecuted for misuse of federal funds. This 
politically explosive proposal has been pend- 
ing for more than a month. 

It was made by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Fred Vinson, following an exhaustive 
investigation by a squad of FBI agents and 
a federal grand jury. Powell, his estranged 
Puerto Rican wife and one-time members 
of his staff were among the numerous wit- 
nesses interrogated by the jury. 

Vinson, head of the Criminal Division and 
son of the late Chief Justice, recommended 
Powell be indicted and brought to trial. That 
was submitted to Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark. 

After a detailed study of these findings, 
Clark took them directly to President John- 
son. They have discussed the matter at 
length several times. Insiders attribute the 
block on action entirely to the President. 

There is no indication when if anything 
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will be done about Vinson’s recommenda- 
tion. The whole affair is very hush-hush; 
shrouded in tight official silence and 
secrecy. 

Last month, during a Harlem sortie from 
his Bimini retreat, Powell announced he 
would again seek election to Congress as a 
Democrat. However, he intimated he was 
still undecided whom he would support for 
President. This recalled that in 1952, when a 
possible tax case was pending against him 
in the Justice Department, he declared for 
General Eisenhower, the Republican stand- 
ard bearer. Subsequently, the Justice De- 
partment shelved the case. 

It is authoritatively understood Vinson’s 
recommendations that Powell be tried is 
based on a series of charges, They include 
misappropriation of funds involving a fed- 
eral salary paid his wife; misuse of funds for 
unauthorized travel and other purposes; and 
income tax allegations. 


BILL OF PARTICULARS 


The Justice Department launched the 
grand jury investigation last year following 
a number of condemnatory findings by a 
special House committee appointed to de- 
termine whether Powell should be allowed 
to take his seat. 

After a thorough inquiry, this bipartisan 
panel, headed by Representative Emanuel 
Celler, D-N.Y., veteran chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, proposed that Powell be 
seated on condition he repaid $40,000 in mis- 
appropriated funds and appeared before the 
“bar of the House . . and be publicly 
censured by the Speaker.” 

But the House by a decisive bipartisan 
vote rejected the committee’s seating rec- 
ommendation, and expelled Powell for the 
duration of this Congress. His appeal to the 
courts have gotten nowhere. In its published 
report, the Celler committee flatly charged 
Powell with the following financial im- 
proprieties: 

“Wrongfully and willfully appropriatea 
$28,505.34 of public funds for his own use 
from July 31, 1965 to January 1, 1967, by al- 
lowing a salary to be drawn on behalf of Y. 
Marjorie Flores as a clerk-hire employee 
when, in fact, she was his wife and not an 
employee in that she performed no official 
duties and further was not present in the 
state of New York or in Mr. Powell’s Washing- 
ton office as required by Public Law 89. 

“Wrongfully and willfully appropriated 
$15,683.27 of public funds to his own use 
from August 31, 1964 to July 31, 1965 by al- 
lowing salary to be drawn on behalf of said 
Y. Marjorie Flores as a clerk-hire employee 
when any official duties performed by her 
were not performed in the state of New York 
or Was D. O., in violation of House 
Resolution 294 of the 88th Congress. 

“During his chairmanship of the com- 
mittee on education and labor, in the 89th 
Congress, Mr. Powell falsely certified for pay- 
ment from public funds, vouchers totaling 
$1,291.92 covering tion for mem- 
bers of the committee staff between Wash- 
ington, D.C., or New York City and Miami, 
Fla., when in fact, Mr. Powell and a female 
member of the staff had incurred such travel 
expenses as part of their private travel to 
Bimini.” 


The committee also charged “other wrong- 
ful and willful appropriations of public 
funds to his own use,” among them $214.79 
for a domestic worker’s pay and travel to 
Bimini. These findings were the basis for 
the grand jury’s investigation and Assistant 
Attorney General Vinson’s subsequent recom- 
mendation that Powell be tried. 

NO WELCOME MAT 

Even if Powell is re-elected to the House, 
he still faces tough hurdles before he can re- 
gain his seat. Bipartisan leaders are emphatic 
that the “wrongfully and willfully appro- 
priated’$40,000 is still a debt he had to pay. 
Says Representative Celler, “He would have to 
face the same charges as he did in this Con- 
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gress. Those circumstances haven’t changed 
one bit as far as I am concerned.” 

Representative Thomas Curtis, R-Mo., who 
led the fight that expelled Powell, is equally 
firm, saying, “Powell was accused of criminal 
activities by his peers. I don’t see how the 
House could ever change its mind about that. 
The overriding question is still the integrity 
of the House, and that doesn’t change.” 

Meanwhile, President Johnson is uneasily 
pondering what to do about Assistant At- 
torney General Vinson’s strongly bulwarked 
. that Powell be indieted and 
tried. 


CHALLENGES CLARK ON POWELL TRIAL INACTION 
(By Robert S. Allen and John A. Goldsmith) 


WasuHincton.—Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark is being bluntly challenged to state 
what he proposes to do about prosecuting 
former Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, D., N.Y., 
“for misuse of Federal funds.“ 

This demand was made by Rep. Thomas 
Curtis, of Missouri, second-ranking Republi- 
can on the Ways and Means Committee, and 
leader of the fight that led to Powell's ex- 
pulsion from this Congress. Early last year 
a special committee, following an inquiry, 
recommended that he be seated on condi- 
tion he repaid $40,000 “wrongfully and will- 
fully appropriated” and publicly apologized 
to the House. 

But under Curtis’ leadership, the House 
while demanding the return of the $40,000, 
refused to seat Powell. This action has been 
upheld by two lower courts. Powell’s appeal 
is now pending berore the Supreme Court. 

In calling on Clark to “come clean,” 
Curtis cited information disclosed in this 
column some weeks ago. The column re- 
vealed that Assistant Attorney General Fred 
Vinson, head of the Criminal Division, fol- 
lowing an investigation by FBI agents and a 
federal grand jury, had recommended that 
Powell be indicted and brought to trial. 

After a study of these findings, Clark took 
them to President Johnson. They discussed 
them at length several times—nothing has 
happened since. 

Curtis’s letter to Clark demands an ex- 
planation. 

“It is difficult to perceive,” declared Curtis, 
“how we are going to maintain law and order 
in our society if those in high places inter- 
fere with the normal course of justice.” 

The Missourian notes that his 
regarding a “similar type action” produced 
results. 

Wrote Curtis, “Recently, I had occasion to 
comment publicly upon a similar type 
action on the part of your department in 
interfering with the prosecution recom- 
mended by the district attorney of Eastern 
Missouri involving Lawrence Callanan and 
other members of the politically active 
steamfitters’ union, in St. Louis. I was 
pleased to note that after the pressure of 
publicity the prosecution was allowed to take 
its orderly course. I hope that similar pub- 
licity will bring about a change in tactics 
in this instance (the Powell case)“ 

Curtis contends that if Powell is elected 
to the new Co: that convenes in Janu- 
ary, he would still be subject to expulsion. 

“He would still have to face the same 
charges he did in this Congress,” declares 
Curtis, “of ‘wrongfully and willfully expro- 
priating’ $40,000. That hasn't changed one 
bit. Powell was accused of criminal activities 
by his peers. I don’t see how the House could 
ever change its mind about that. The over- 
riding question is still the integrity of the 
House, and that doesn’t change.“ 


Mr. Speaker, I think that the Assistant 
Attorney General’s denial is woefully in- 
sufficient under the circumstances. Al- 
though I was pleased to have his firm 
denial that neither publicity nor politics 
affect prosecutive decisions, the allega- 
tions are not without evidentiary support 
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and they impugn the integrity of our 
highest executive judicial officers. Under 
these circumstances the Congress should 
want to know, for example, why it is tak- 
ing so long for action by the Department, 
and why previous recommendations for 
action have been scuttled, if this is the 
ease, and if it is not, then what action is 
planned. 

Now, if by some chance the adminis- 
tration is dragging its feet on the Powell 
case because Powell happens to be a Ne- 
gro and that prosecuting a prominent 
Negro at this time of social tension might 
aggravate the tension, let me suggest that 
the bulk of our Negro citizens—which 
contains the majority of their black mili- 
tant leaders—do not look upon one who 
is charged as an embezzler as one pos- 
sessing the attributes of leadership for 
their people or any people for that 
matter. 

Their “civil disobedience” does not ex- 
tend to violating laws against libel and 
embezzlement. It extends to violating 
laws which restrict their civil rights, 
which laws themselves in many instances, 
have been held to be unconstitutional. 
I think by and large the black community 
respect and obey these laws which in es- 
sence are no more than a 20th-century 
codification of certain of the 10 Com- 
mandments. They want leaders who re- 
spect and obey these kinds of laws which 
are the bedrock of any society which lays 
claim to being civilized. It is harmful to 
them as well as to the whole society when 
these laws are unenforced against any 
person—white, black—follower or leader. 

A share of the responsibility must be 
borne by the Congress charged with leg. 
islative oversight. Ideally, to effectuate 
congressional oversight in all such cases 
a permanent congressional committee 
should be established for this purpose. 
This was the recommendation of the Re- 
publican members of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of the Congress. 
Senate report 1414, second session, 89th 
Congress, pages 85 to 87, contains the 
minority recommendation that a Perma- 
nent Committee on Public Accounts be 
established which would be chaired by 
a member of the political party not in 
control of the White House. 

The key factor is making political par- 
tisanship work for the people to clean 
up their Government, not against them, 
in effect, by suppressing wrongdoings of 
the party in power. While both Houses of 
the Congress now have committees on 
Government operations which do have 
some responsibility for congressional 
oversight, it is difficult for this task to be 
carried out effectively when the results 
appear likely to reflect unfavorably on 
their own party’s administration. 

This suggestion is unlikely to be con- 
sidered this session because the joint 
committee’s reorganization bill has been 
bottled up in the House Rules Commit- 
tee for over a year and a half. Never- 
theless it is not without precedent. Per- 
haps the most famous case of official 
misconduct in the recent history of this 
country was the “Teapot Dome“ scandal 
in the early 1920’s. This case, however, 
is well known because it was properly 
and intelligently investigated in a thor- 
ough manner—cleared up, cleaned up, 
not covered up. Although the Republi- 
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cans controlled both Houses of Congress 
and the White House, a Democrat, 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, 
conducted the investigation at the re- 
quest of the Senate Republicans. The 
need for maintenance of the public re- 
spect for the institutions of government 
was felt to be greater than political ad- 
vantage. It should not be considered any 
less so today. 

Mr. Speaker, the third case I wish to 
call to the attention of the House today 
is one which is equally serious and also 
demands official “clearing” up. An arti- 
cle appearing in the Wall Street Journal 
of July 19, 1968, entitled “A Friend In 
Court” again underscores the need for 
greater congressional oversight in these 
delicate and serious matters. The article 
follows, in addition to an article the fol- 
lowing day in the Washington Post: 

A FRIEND IN COURT? UNION’S POLITICAL GIFTS 
FOLLOW ADMINISTRATION AID TO FUGITIVE 
OFFICIAL—SEAFARERS GIVE DEMOCRATS 
$100,000 AFTER RUSK VETOES CANADIAN Ex- 
TRADITION BID—SECRETARY DENIES PRESSURE 

(By Jerry Landauer) 

WASHINGTON.—ON a busy Friday afternoon 
some months ago, seven lawyers gathered in 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk’s inner office 
over glasses of sherry to discuss a compli- 
cated extradition case that could seriously 
embarrass Hubert Humphrey in his race for 
the White House. 

The lawyers argued discreetly about a Ca- 
nadian government request that the U.S. 
surrender Harold C, Banks, former boss of 
the Canadian district of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union, He had jumped bail in Can- 
ada and fled south across the border to avoid 
serving a five-year jail term on a conviction 
for hiring goons to beat up a rival labor 
leader. 

At the informal hearing in the Secretary 
of State’s office, Canada’s lawyers sought 
Banks’ return. But Secretary Rusk, rejecting 
the conclusions of his legal adviser and over- 
ruling a U.S. Commissioner, declined to issue 
an extradition warrant. To surrender Banks, 
then in Federal custody, would have violated 
“my own sense of old-fashioned justice,” Mr. 
Rusk says. Instead, the Secretary let Banks 
go free. He also rejected a Canadian appeal 
for international arbitration of the dispute. 

Then a noteworthy thing happened. With- 
in days after the Rusk decision, but unknown 
to the Secretary, checks totaling $100,000 
started flowing into Democratic Party cam- 
paign coffers from Seafarers Union headquar- 
ters in Brooklyn. The Seafarers’ gift is the 
single biggest union contribution known to 
have been made in this Presidential election 
year. It came in two equal packets of 10 
checks each—and each of the 20 checks was 
for exactly $5,000. Half the money was ear- 
marked for Vice President Humphrey’s cam- 
paign; the rest went to groups that had been 
working for President Johnson's reelection. 

POLITICALLY MINDED UNION 

Conceivably, this sequence of events rep- 
resents sheerest coincidence, At any rate, 
Secretary Rusk emphasizes that no political 
pressure was applied from any source to in- 
fluence his decision. 

It’s conceivable, too, that the union's cam- 
paign donations represent nothing more than 
a gesture of gratitude by Seafarers President 
Paul Hall, on whose yacht Banks found tem- 
porary refuge after he became a fugitive 
from Canada. (“He is a field general in tough 
waterfront wars,” Mr. Hall has said of 
Banks.) 

Or, as one insider speculates, Mr. Hall may 
have been misled by Democratic fund raisers 
into believing that political pull set Banks 
free. The Seafarers president has always as- 
sumed that pouring money into political 
campaigns achieves results; though number- 
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ing just 80,000 members, the union hopes to 
spend $1 million for politics this year, most 
of it labeled as voluntary donations by sea- 
men since use of union dues to help candi- 
dates for Federal office is illegal. 

The Seafarers decline to make any com- 
ment on their political contributions that 
followed Banks’ release or to give any rea- 
sons for them; the union refuses even to 
tell when it sent the ten $5,000 checks to 
Humphrey campaign committees. 

Mr. Hall knew, at any rate, that Secretary 
of Labor Willard Wirtz had put in a good 
word for Banks in a memorandum to Cabi- 
net colleague Rusk. Mr. Wirtz had been 
urged to intervene by AFL-CIO officials and, 
according to one participant's recollection, 
by an attorney for Banks; his well-connected 
lawyers include Myer Feldman, a former spe- 
cial counsel to Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son, and Abram Chayes, former State De- 
partment legal adviser. But the timing of the 
Seafarers donations and the manner in which 
they were made tend to raise the question 
of whether there was a prearrangement with 
Democratic fund raisers. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


For one thing, Mr. Hall waited to unzip his 
union’s bulging purse (June 1 balance for 
political activity: $460,671) until the Banks 
case had been decided to his satisfaction. He 
contributed nothing to Lyndon Johnson 
when the President was under fire during the 
New Hampshire Democratic primary, and he 
held back even after Robert Kennedy, an 
arch-foe of Mr. Hall, jumped into the Presi- 
dential fray in mid-March. 

The chronology of subsequent events seems 
to underline the question about a prearrange- 
ment. On March 13, Secretary Rusk informed 
the Canadian Embassy that he wouldn't issue 
the surrender warrant. The next day Ottawa 
said it would ask for reconsideration—and in- 
ternational arbitration. On March 25, Mr. 
Rusk rejected the appeal, saying it wouldn’t 
be wise to permit arbitration. Then on Sun- 
day, March 31, President Johnson surprised 
the nation by announcing his intention not 
to run for reelection. 

Yet on or about Wednesday, April 3, the 
Seafarers Political Activity Donation Com- 
mittee wrote 10 consecutively numbered 
checks for $5,000 each—nearly all to Demo- 
cratic committees that had been working for 
LBJ’s reelection. One possible explanation: 
Somebody had struck a bargain with Sea- 
farers President Hall while the Banks case 
was pending—a bargain he executed to the 
letter even though the candidate he intended 
to support had retired from the race. 

In any case, Mr. Hall needed advance ad- 
vice from Democratic fund raisers about how 
to write the checks. Federal law sets an an- 
nual $5,000 limit on contributions to com- 
mittees supporting candidates for Federal of- 
fice. To avoid that legal limit—and often 
to avoid identifying contributors—financiers 
of both parties make arrangements to divide 
big gifts among numerous dummy commit- 
tees set up in distant places, 

Accordingly, these first 10 checks went to 
the President's Club, the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee, the President’s Club of New 
York, Democratic Citizens of New York, Citi- 
zens for Johnson-Humphrey of Rhode Island, 
the President’s Club of Illinois, Citizens for 
Johnson-Humphrey of Illinois, the Presi- 
dent’s Club of Texas, Citizens for Johnson- 
Humphrey of Texas and the Democratic City 
Club of Texas in Austin. 

It is pertinent to note that neither Rhode 
Island nor Illinois nor Texas requires political 
committees operating within those states to 
disclose receipts and expenses. And because 
they are deemed to operate solely in those 
states, the recipient committees needn't re- 
port under Federal law. Moreover, the two 
New York committees needn't file reports in 
Albany until early 1969. Hence, just $10,000 
of the first $50,000 contributed by the Sea- 
farers appears on any Democratic committee 
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report; $40,000 can be spent or sent to Wash- 
ington without any public accounting. 

But $25,000 of the $40,000 can be traced, 
and the route it took strengthens the im- 
pression that Seafarer Hall had agreed to 
open his union’s purse at about the time 
Banks was freed. On April 11, the Democratic 
City Club of Texas, the President’s Club of 
Texas and the Citizens for Johnson-Hum- 
phrey of Texas each transferred $5,000 to the 
Washington offices of Citizens for Johnson- 
Humphrey, a now defunct committee. Five 
thousand dollars more arrived in Washington 
April 18 from the President's Club of IH- 
nois, and on April 23 $5,000 came in from 
Citizens for Johnson-Humphrey of Rhode 
Island. Most of the $25,000 was used to pay 
off expenses that had been incurred on the 
President’s behalf in late March during the 
Wisconsin primary campaign: Wisconsin 
Democrats voted on April 3, just two days 
after LBJ’s retirement announcement. 

Some time later on, the Seafarers delivered 
the second packet of ten $5,000 checks to 
committees supporting Vice President Hum- 
phrey’s Presidential aspirations. Of the ten 
recipient committees only two—United Dem- 
ocrats for Humphrey and Citizens for Hum- 
phrey—are actually functioning. And be- 
cause the Federal disclosure law doesn't cov- 
er primary elections, neither committee is 
required to file an accounting of receipts 
and expenditures. 

The eight other Humphrey committees to 
which the union donations went exist mostly 
on paper; none has obtained or applied for 
telephone service. Their titles are: Humphrey 
for President Committee, D.C. Volunteers for 
Humphrey, Election Committee for Hum- 
phrey, National Humphrey for President 
Committee, National Committee for Hum- 
phrey, Humphrey Campaign Committee, 
Friends of Humphrey Committee and Unite 
With Humphrey Committee. 

The co-chairman of Citizens for Humphrey 
is David Ginsburg, law partner of Mr. Feld- 
man, who along with Mr. Chayes, represented 
fugitive Banks in the informal hearing in 
Secretary Rusk’s office. Mr. Feldman says he 
knows nothing about Seafarer political con- 
tributions. The United Democrats, for their 
part, decline to disclose when the union gifts 
were received: “We're just not going to go 
into individual contributions,” a spokesman 
says. 

Labor Secretary Wirtz, a Humphrey sup- 
porter and friend, also says he was unaware 
of any big Seafarer contributions following 
Banks’ release from Federal custody. “It wor- 
ries me greatly, and I intend to find out about 
it,” Mr. Wirtz says, expressing concern that 
the size and timing of the donations could 
hurt Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Wirtz adds that he 
wrote the memo on Banks’ behalf primarily 
to acquaint Secretary Rusk with the history 
of maritime violence involving the Canadian 
union of which Banks was president. 

For his part, Secretary Rusk doesn’t recall 
that any official in the Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration except Mr. Wirtz wrote or 
spoke to him about Banks (in addition to the 
memo, Mr. Rusk vaguely recalls a brief con- 
versation about the case with Mr. Wirtz dur- 
ing or after a Cabinet meeting). “No one 
tried to use inducement or threat with me 
regarding this case,” the Secretary adds, vow- 
ing to throw out any visitors who might try. 

“No one at the Democratic National Com- 
mittee ever communicated with me on this 
matter. No one at the White House ever at- 
tempted to influence my decision. Nor did any 
Senator or Congressman. This matter rested 
solely with the Secretary of State.” 

In deciding whether to extradite Banks, 
Secretary Rusk had to interpret the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty. It was signed in 1842 
by the U.S. and by the British government 
on behalf of Britain and its colonies, which 
then included Canada. As the State Depart- 
ment explains it, Canada’s request present- 
ed a “unique problem” for non-lawyer Rusk. 
m 1964 Banks was convicted in Canada for 
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conspiring to commit assault. The court 
determined that he paid $1,000 to “Big John” 
Kasper, former bodyguard to ex-Teamsters 
boss Dave Beck. Kasper assertedly was hired 
to thrash a certain Capt. Henry Walsh of the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, a rival 
union. Whoever administered the beating did 
it thoroughly, inflicting a double rupture 
and a fractured skull. 


A GOVERNMENT UNDER PRESSURE 


Banks failed to appear on the day set for 
his appeal to the court of appeals in Quebec. 
Instead, he forfeited a $25,000 cash bond 
and fled to the U.S., presumably knowing 
that assault is not among the extraditable 
crimes listed in the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty. Almost immediately Canada’s Con- 
servatlve Party assailed the Liberals for 
letting Banks slip away. Among other 
epithets, the Conservatives called Banks the 
“pampered pet of Liberalism.” Hence, the 
Liberal government was under pressure to 
prove that it hadn't pampered fugitive 
Banks. 


Finally, in August 1967, Ottawa asked 
Washington to surrender Banks on a charge 
of perjury, an extraditable crime under the 
treaty. Canada alleged that the fugitive had 
lied four years earlier to a royal commis- 
sioner in denying knowledge of the beating 
inflicted on Capt. Walsh. The commissioner 
had been assigned to investigate union 
strife and disruptions of shipping along the 
Great Lakes; his report concluded, among 
other things, that labor leader Banks is a 
man whose “violence is compulsive.” 

After being scooped up by Federal au- 
thorities in Brooklyn, Banks was taken be- 
fore U.S. Commissioner Salvatore T. Abruzzo. 
There the fugitive’s lawyers protested that 
the new perjury charge was part of a poli- 
tical campaign by the Canadian government 
to “get Banks.” Commissioner Abruzzo dis- 
missed this contention and also rejected 
Banks’ plea that he had been deprived of 
rights against self-incrimination. At that 
point, Banks switched lawyers, engaging Mr. 
Chayes, Secretary Rusk’s former legal ad- 
viser, who then brought in former White 
House aide Feldman. 

The fugitive’s new lawyers could have con- 
tinued the fight against extradition in U.S. 
district court and on up to the Supreme 
Court. Instead, as is permitted under extra- 
dition procedure, they chose a direct appeal 
to Secretary Rusk. 

In the 75-minute session over sherry in the 
Secretary's office, Messrs. Feldman and 
Chayes argued that extradition processes 
shouldn’t permit the Canadian government 
to accomplish indirectly what it couldn’t 
achieve directly—that is, to retrieve Banks 
for skipping bail on the nonextraditable 
assault charge. 

A “POLITICAL ELEMENT” 

“To say this is not to impugn the motives 
of the Canadian government or to charge it 
with any improper action,” according to Mr. 
Chayes’ 43-page brief. “Everyone knows that 
there is a large political element in the law 
enforcement process, especially when it in- 
volves a well-known public figure like Mr. 
Banks.” 

This argument didn’t impress the Canadian 
government’s U.S. counsel, New York attor- 
ney Richard H. Kuh, nor did it sway Mr. 
Rusk’s current legal adviser, Leonard C. 
Meeker. But “because the charge of perjury 
arose directly out of a denial of guilt of a 
nonextraditable offense,” according to the 
State nt, “the Secretary concluded 
that it would not be compatible with the 
overall design and purpose of the extradition 
treaty, which is limited and not universal in 
its coverage of offenses, to agree to extradi- 
tion on the unique facts of this case.” 

Mr. Rusk, saying “one could put a strong 
argument either way,” frames the issue in- 
volving Banks more simply: He denied hav- 
ing committed a nonextraditable offense. I 
thought he should have a chance to deny it 
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and not be extradited for his denial....A 
man has the right to protest his own inno- 
cence. . . Whatever he may be, I had the 
case of a human being in front of me.” 

Though Mr. Rusk limited his decision to 
the particular facts of the case, he may have 
established a diplomatic precedent of sorts. 
The State Department says it can’t find an- 
other instance where extradition was denied 
on the ground that the fugitive’s alleged of- 
fense arose from another crime that wasn’t 
subject to extradition. The department fur- 
ther says it can’t find another case involv- 
ing Canada where a lower magistrate’s rul- 
ing was overturned on appeal to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Mr. Rusk's aides explain that he delves 
deeper into extradition matters than most 
predecessors. ‘“You’d be surprised how deeply 
involved he gets,” one official says. “Prob- 
ably it’s because these cases involve individ- 
uals, not broad concepts like disarmament.” 

But the Canadians are still simmering, 

that American courts often permit 
convictions for perjury when the crime from 
which the perjury flowed isn’t within reach 
of the law. 


Party DENIES FUNDS TD TO Rusk RULING 
(By Walter Pincus) 


The Seafarers International Union Political 
Activity Donation Committee gave $100,000 
last spring to organizations campaigning on 
behalf of President Johnson and Vice Presi- 
dent Humphrey. 

The first in the series of donations was 

received in Washington in April, shortly 
after Secretary of State Dean Rusk turned 
down the advice of his legal adviser and re- 
fused to approve extradition to Canada of a 
former Seafarers official charged with per- 
jury. 
Spokesmen for the Vice President and his 
campaign organization, United Democrats 
for Humphrey, yesterday denied any connec- 
tion existed between the extradition case and 
the contributions, which were disclosed in 
Friday’s Wall Street Journal, 

The Seafarers Union issued a statement 
which said the contributions “were made 
openly ... legally, . . reported publicly” 
and any suggestion they were “linked” to 
other matters was “wholly without justifica- 
tion.” 

RUSK STATEMENT 


State Department spokesman Robert Mc- 
Closkey said Rusk “is satisfied with the cor- 
rectness and legality of his decision.” Mc- 
Closkey quoted Rusk as saying, “No one at 
the Democratic National Committee has ever 
communicated with me on this matter, no 
one at the White House ever attempted to 
influence my decision 

The former Seafarers official, Harold C. 
(Hal) Banks, had fled to the United States 
from Canada while on bail pending appeal 
of an assault conviction. In August, 1967, 
Canadian officials sought his extradition on 
perjury, alleging he had lied to a Canadian 
government commission about the assault. 

Banks last January hired as his lawyer for 
the extradition proceeding Abram Chayes, 
who served as Legal Adviser to Secretary 
Rusk during the Kennedy Administration. 
Chayes, in turn, brought Washington Lawyer 
Myer Feldman into the case. Feldman is a 
former White House aide who served under 
both Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. 


RUSK HEARING 


They asked that Rusk hold a hearing on 
the extradition request—a procedure in ac- 
cordance with U.S. law. The session was held 
in the Secretary’s office. Present, along with 
Rusk were State’s Legal Adviser Leonard G. 
Meeker, Chayes, Feldman, and two lawyers 
representing the Canadian government. 

The discussion went on for 75 minutes 
around a conference table. When it was over, 
the Secretary served sherry. 

On March 13. Rusk told the Canadians 
he would not permit extradition. The Ottawa 
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government sought reconsideration and 


suggested international arbitration. On 
March 25, Rusk turned down the appeal. 

The Seafarers contributions represent the 
largest publicized contributions made by a 
union in this year’s presidential campaign. 

In 1964, the Seafarers Union contributed 
$121,000 to the Democratic Party. 

According to the union’s own reports, filed 
last month with the Olerk of the House, 
two groups of $5,000 checks were sent out 
between March 1 and May 31. 

The first $50,000 went to ten organizations 
which supported the renomination campaign 
for President Johnson during the Wisconsin 
primary. Among them were the President's 
Club, the Democratic National Committee, 
the President’s Club of New York, the Dem- 
ocratic Citizens of New York, the President’s 
Club of Texas, Citizens for Johnson-Hum- 
phrey in Texas, the Resident's Club of Nli- 
nois, Citizens for Johnson-Humphrey of U- 
linois, Citizens for Johnson-Humphrey of 
Rhode Island and the Democratic City Club 
of Austin, Texas. 


CONDUITS FOR FUNDS 


The second $50,000 went to ten organiza- 
tions which support the Humphrey cam- 


paign. 

These included United Democrats for Hum- 
phrey, Humphrey for President Committee, 
Citizens for Humphrey, D.C. Volunteers for 
Humphrey, the Election Committee for Hum- 
phrey, National Humphrey for President 
Committee, National Committee for Hum- 
phrey, Humphrey Campaign Committee, 
Friends of Humphrey Committee and Unite 
With Humphrey Committee. 

Since campaign fund laws prohibit con- 
tributions by one donor to a single com- 
mittee in excess of $5000, campaign organi- 
zations usually divide large sums among & 
number of groups, many of them non-active 
organizations set up on paper only to serve 
as conduits for money. 

The first Seafarer $5000 checks were re- 
ported received by the Washington based 
Citizens for Johnson-Humphrey Commit- 
tee on April 11, and the flow of money con- 
tinued for almost a month. One $5000 check 
went to Citizens for Humphrey, which is 
headed by Feldman's law partner David 
Ginsburg. 

The checks to the Humphrey campaign 
were handled by the vice chairman and 
treasurer of United Democrats for Hum- 
phrey, Richard Maguire, UDH spokesman Al- 
vin J. Spivak said yesterday, “I assume (the 
Seafarers Union officials) talked with the 
treasurer” before they made their contri- 
butions. Spivak added, No one in the Hum- 
phrey campaign organization had knowl- 
edge of the Banks case.” 

Maguire was unavailable for comment. A 
former treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee, Maguire was handling campaign 
funds for President Johnson in 1964 when a 
similar situation occurred. 

In that case, a St. Louis Pipefitters local 
contributed $50,000 to the Democratic presi- 
dential campaign. The donation came six 
months after President Johnson, upon the 
recommendation of then Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy, commuted the sentence 
of an official of the union. The commuta- 
tion permitted the official to resume his 
activities with the union. 

The Wall Street Journal, in its story yes- 
terday, speculated that the Seafarers “may 
have been misled by Democratic fund raisers 
into believing that political pull set Banks 
free.” 

Rusk’s reason for denying extradition, the 
State Department said, was that while the 
perjury charge is covered in the 1842 U.S.- 
Canadian extradition treaty, it was being 
used in an effort to send Banks to jail for 
assault—a charge not covered by the treaty. 
Legal Adviser Meeker said yesterday he 
could recall no precedent for denial of ex- 
tradition on such grounds, 
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Rusk, however, acknowledges receiving a 
memorandum from Labor Secretary Willard 
Wirtz recommending the action which he 
took. Wirtz’s opinion was that Banks should 
not be extradited considering the legal argu- 
ments and the history of violence between 
Canadian maritime unions. 


COAST GUARD CHIEF MUSICIAN 
CARL S. WALTHER RETIRES 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 1 the U.S. Coast Guard will be los- 
ing a dedicated member of its band who 
has rendered distinguished service over 
more than three decades. 

The person to whom I am referring is 
Senior Chief Musician Carl S. Walther 
who will be ending a career of almost 34 
years of active service. A native of Wash- 
ington, D.C., Chief Walther has spent 
most of his adult life in the State of 
Connecticut and is one of whom the 
people of my State are very proud. Start- 
ing as a percussionist in the new Coast 
Guard Band in 1929, he has since be- 
come the senior member of the Band and 
has earned the title of Dean of Service 
Band Percussionists.” 

In honor of Chief Walther’s exemplary 
service, I would like to include in the 
Recor an article which appeared in the 
Commandant’s Bulletin, a weekly serv- 
icewide publication in the Coast Guard, 
which honors Senior Chief Walther with 
the special recognition he justly de- 
serves: 

MUSC Cart S. WALTHER, U.S. Coast GUARD 
BAND, RETIRES AFTER 34 YEARS SERVICE 
Senior Chief Musician Carl S. Walther will 

retire from. active duty with the United 

States Coast Guard Band on 1 August 1968, 

bringing to a close a most distinguished 

career which has earned him the title of 

“Dean of Service Band Percussionists.” 
Chief Walther was born and raised in 

Washington, D.C. having ample opportunity 

to listen to the world’s finest band music. 

That he absorbed much of what he heard 

was readily apparent when, at the age of 

thirteen, he was invited to perform as guest 
soloist with the United States Marine Band. 

This was followed by many similar perform- 

ances with other service bands. 

In 1926 Chief Walther joined the United 
States Army Band and served for three years. 
He then decided to pursue a civilian career 
and did so until the time of Herbert Hoover’s 
inauguration. 

Hearing of an opening in the relatively new 
United States Coast Guard Band in New 
London, he auditioned and began a career 
during which he has participated in the 
Coast Guard Academy graduations of the 
present Commandant of the Coast Guard, 
Admiral Willard J. Smith, and his predeces- 
sor, Admiral Edwin J. Roland, as well as 
nearly every Coast Guard officer presently on 
active duty. 

When Walther joined the Coast Guard 
Band, the band was then, as it is now, sta- 
tioned at the Coast Guard Academy. At that 
time, however, the Academy was located at 
Fort Trumbull, presently the site of the Un- 
derwater Sound Laboratory. One of his early 
performances with the Band was at the 
ground breaking ceremonies of the present 
Academy. 
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Since joining the Coast Guard Band, Wal- 
ther has witnessed the Band grow from the 
original 18 men and leader to the present 
44 men and leader. As the senior member of 
the Band, he has participated in more per- 
formances than any other The 
one performance he recalls most vividly was 
occasioned by the tragic assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy; at which time 
he, along with selected drummers from the 
other official service bands, escorted the late 
President's caisson from the White House to 
the Capitol. “This was,” recalls Walther, “the 
greatest honor and the most sorrowful duty 
of my career.” 

Chief Walther is a highly competent ham 
radio operator and, at the outset of hostili- 
ties in 1941, was selected to go to the Coast 
Guard training center at Manhattan Beach 
as instructor of Radio and Electronics. 

During World War IT Walther was assigned 
as assistant leader of the Coast Guard Band 
at Avery Point Coast Guard Station, be- 
coming leader of that band in 1945. He re- 
turned to the United States Coast Guard 
Band in 1946 when the Avery Point Band was 
dissolved during the reduction of all armed 
forces. 

Among his many decorations is a com- 
mendation from the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard for lifesaving in Ashland Lake, 
Jewett. City. The young man whose life he 
saved later become a lieutenant in the Uni- 
ted States Navy. 

The retirement of Senior Chief Musician 
Walther will mean the loss of an outstand- 
ing musician and a man who has been a 
constant credit to the Service. His many 
years of exemplary performance and personal 
integrity are things for which we should all 
strive. 


A TRIBUTE TO A GREAT CON- 
GRESSMAN: REPRESENTATIVE 
ELMER J. HOLLAND 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, after 30 
long years of dedicated public service 
to his native State of Pennsylvania and 
to the Nation, 16 of which he spent in 
this historic Chamber, the distinguished 
and able Representative of the 20th 
Congressional District of the Keystone 
State—Representative ELMER. J. Hol- 
LaxD— decided to retire for personal 
reasons. So when the 91st Congress 
convenes in January 1969, we will be 
deprived of the benefit of keen intellect, 
the liberality of his views, and his valu- 
able contributions to the work of the 
House, both during committee investi- 
gations and deliberations on the floor. 

Representative Hottanp did not run 
for reelection for the 78th Congress but 
subsequently was elected to the Penn- 
sylvania State Senate. He resumed his 
congressional service in the 84th Con- 
gress when it was my pleasure to first 
meet this very able legislator. One of 
the more objective publications in our 
colleague’s district paid him a well 
deserved compliment when it stated. 

Rare indeed are men of the political 
stature of Congressman Holland. 


Representative HoLLAND introduced 
the first Federal scholarship bill in Con- 
gress in 1956 which would have provided 
outright scholarships for those special- 
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izing in engineering and the sciences as 
well as those who would teach mathe- 
matics, science, physics and similar sub- 
jects. This legislation was introduced 
after consultation with the deans of the 
150 accredited engineering schools in 
the United States as well as the National 
Science Foundation. Our present Na- 
tional Defense Education Act is partial- 
ly the result of this scholarship bill as 
well as others on the subject. 

Representative Hol LAND introduced 
legislation first in 1956 which would re- 
quire the President—under the Full Em- 
ployment Act of 1946—to review the 
economic conditions of the Nation and 
provide retraining courses for those 
whose skills had been made obsolete by 
the introduction of automation and me- 
chanical devices in our mills, mines, fac- 
tories, and railroads. Similar legislation 
was later enacted into law as is known 
as the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962. 

During the years served in Harrisburg 
and Washington, many measures ini- 
tiated by Congressman HoŁLLAND have 
become laws. Long ago he secured the 
streetcar passes for schoolchildren, he 
started the Ohio River Valley compact 
for clean streams and rivers; he fought 
for unemployment compensation, work- 
men’s compensation, minimum wages, 
lowering the age for social security bene- 
fits and permitting disability benefits to 
be paid to those disabled from 50 years 
of age on, adequate health programs for 
those on social security and numerous 
other measures of social legislation. 
Many of these have now become laws 
of the land. Representative HoLLAND can 
be justly proud of his service to his 
constituents and the Nation. 

May the years ahead of ELMER J. Hor. 
LAND be filled with health and happi- 
ness for he carries with him our most 
heartfelt best wishes and appreciation 
for his great work here in the House of 
Representatives. 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1968 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, as I was 
unable to be on the floor last night dur- 
ing the special order on the retirement 
of my fellow Pennsylvanian, ELMER HOL- 
LAND, I would now like to associate my- 
self with the remarks then made and 
add a few of my own. 

ELMER HoLLaxD came to the Congress 
with a brilliant record already as a sol- 
dier in both World Wars, an outstand- 
ing labor leader, and an experienced 
legislator in the State Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania. As he leaves these Halls he will be 
remembered not only for his distin- 
guished legislative achievements here, 
but for his warmth, wisdom, simplicity, 
and graciousness as a gentleman. We sat 
on opposite sides of the aisle, but it has 
always been my privilege to count ELMER 
as a friend. > 
He and his gifted and devoted wife, 
Emily, richly deserve the gratitude of 
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those they toiled so diligently to serve 
and represent, and I wish them both 
good health and happiness in the years 
ahead. 


FARM AND NATION 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican drive for the illusive and cheapen- 
ing dollar and for what it will buy has 
been a major factor in the causative 
agents for the shifting national popula- 
tion. This is most evident in the migra- 
tion of younger people from rural areas 
and largely traceable to the fact that 
farm income has continued low in com- 
parison to labor returns in other voca- 
tions, or on the basis of investment of 
capital. 

One of the leading papers in the Sixth 
Congressional District in western Min- 
nesota, carried an editorial by Mr. O. B. 
Augustson on July 24 in the Willmar 
Tribune, which I am inserting. I believe 
this cogently paints a hopeful picture 
of the value of redirecting our energies 
and talent to helping alleviate the farm 
income problem. Mr. Augustson’s reason- 
ing drives at the central theme of the 
national benefit to be derived from im- 
proving the rural financial picture. 

FARM AND NATION 

We attended the meeting held by the NFO 
one evening last week. The address was given 
by Erhard Pfingsten. It was ably delivered 
and among many things contained reference 
to one phase of agriculture and rural Amer- 
ica itself which we also have mentioned from 
time to time. But it has not been stressed 
as much as it should be. And it is something 
to which we have alluded we would say a 
long time ago—and that is the effect of a 
declining rural America upon the nation and 
our society as a whole, Now this is an impor- 
tant phase. 

The essence is that the matter of agricul- 
ture is not just economic justice to the 
farmer—that his segment of our national 
economy should be just as prosperous as 
other segments. Not only that the Main 
Streets of our rural area should, directly and 
indirectly, be as prosperous as the big cities. 
They are the immediate conditions, goals and 
benefits. 

But the good status of rural America will 
have a far reaching effect of great benefit to 
the entire economy of the country. From a 
plain dollars and cents standpoint. Added 
to that will be a benefit to our society as a 
whole, the kind of people and citizens, and 
that is even more important. The kind of 
population we build that is going to preserve 
this Christian democracy. 

We do not think this type of citizenship 
is going to come out of the huge teeming 
centers of population. In fact we tremble 
what can become of our society and its char- 
acter if its destiny will lie within those me- 
tropolises. It is well known that when one 
rates the good it is always highest in rural 
areas and by the reverse token when one 
rates what can be viewed bad it is the lowest 
in the rural areas. These things being true— 
what a bad deal our country is making in 
building up these huge cities at the expense 
of rubbing out a wonderful countryside and 
a rural America which the late Elsa Maxwell 
called the real heart of our nation. 

So we have two giant benefits to the nation 
to offer and both stem from rural America 
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which some are willing to see go down the 
drain. 

First—a prosperous agriculture will make 
for good times on the farms; this in turn 
makes for good times in all the rural towns. 
Put those all together and you have about 
40% of all the people of the country. Is it 
not very evident that if those 40% are pros- 
perous that the whole country will get a 
shot in the arm that will be staggering to 
say the least. Just now we have prosperity 
mostly on paper and operating under crush- 
ing burdens of debt. A false prosperity? And 
one might add—if this country fears a de- 
pression, it can be solved by a prosperous 
agriculture and be its soundest investment. 

Secondly—if we wish the best society char- 
acter you will not find it in the teeming 
centers. On the contrary, it can be found in 
the increased populated areas of rural Amer- 
ica where even yet, as one authority said, 
“Folks still fear God and man.“ 

Could one with all this thinking and fore- 
thought conclude by saying clearly this— 
you save rural America—and you will save 
the nation? Too strong? We don’t think so. 
By saving and enlarging rural America that 
“shot in the arm” will save this country not 
only economically but physically, morally 
and spiritually. 

Those who tamper and destroy rural Amer- 
ica are in reality undermining the very foun- 
dation of this nation and its society. And if 
it continues—this nation some day is going 
to tragically regret what it has done. It will 
be on a terribly wrong road. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION—15 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call attention to the fact that yesterday, 
July 30, marked the 15th anniversary 
of the signing of the Small Business Act 
of 1953. This act created the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, an independent 
Federal agency. 

In the passage of those 15 years, the 
Small Business Administration has more 
than proved its value to the small pusi- 
ness community of our country. The 
assistance that this small but energetic 
agency has given in the form of loans, 
training and volunteer counseling has 
been an important factor in our continu- 
ing economic growth—a growth unparal- 
leled by any other nation in any period 
of history. 

I wish to share with my colleagues the 
accomplishments of this agency, and in- 
sert in the Recorp an SBA fact sheet, 
entitled “Fifteen Years of Growth”: 

FIFTEEN YEARS OF GROWTH 

The Small Business Administration in its 
15 years of existence has made very large 
contributions to our steady economic growth, 

The accomplishments made in the past 
five years are particularly dramatic. 

Here is the record, by programs, from 
SBA's beginning in 1953 (or from the date 
on which a particular program began) 
through June 30, 1968: 

Business loans 

A total of 85,285 business loans have been 
made to small businesses—47,658 of them in 
the past five years. The rate of lending in the 
last five years is two-and-one-half times that 
of the first 10 years. 
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These business loans totaled $3.8 billion, 
but nearly $2 billion of this was loaned dur- 
ing the past five years—a rate almost twice as 
great as during the first 10 years. 

Development company loans 

A total of 1,805 local development company 
loans were made to assist small businesses 
since the program started in 1958, but 1,484 
were made during the past five years. The 
current rate of lending is over four-and-one- 
half times that of the first five years. 

These local development company loans 
total $375.5 million, but $307.3 million of this 
was loaned during the past five years—a rate 
increase of four-and-one half times. 

Disaster loans 

A total of 74,102 disaster loans were made 
to disaster victims, and 53,672 of these 
loans—more than 70 percent—were made 
during the past five years. 

These disaster loans totaled $648.4 million, 
but $465.7 million—70 percent of the total 
was loaned during the past five years. 

Government contract awards under 
set 

Federal procurement awards to small firms 
under the set-aside program totaled $19.2 
billion, but $10.7 billion of this was set 
aside during the past five years, a growth rate 
of 152 percent. 

Management publications 

A total of 41.3 million management publi- 
cations have been distributed, but 21.7 mil- 
lion of these were distributed during the past 
five years—a growth rate of 106 percent. 

Management training courses 

A total of 11,200 management assistance 
courses, conferences and workshops were 
given by SBA, but 8,765 of these were given 
during the past five years, a growth rate of 
656 percent. 

A total of 452,519 small businessmen have 
benefited from these courses, but 352,265 
attended during the past five years, a growth 
rate of 600 percent. 

Management counseling 


A total of 565,184 small businessmen re- 
ceived individual management counseling 
from SBA since 1960, but 391,437 of them 
received counseling during the past five 
years—a growth rate of 35 percent. 

Small business investment companies 


Since the inception of the Investment 
Program in 1958, 807 small business invest- 
ment companies have been licensed by SBA, 
and of these 527 have remained in the pro- 

. The investment companies have pro- 
vided 28,367 financings to small businesses 
for a total of $1.2 billion. 

An analysis of reports from 1,381 SBIC-as- 
sisted small businesses reveals an increase 
in employment during the course of the 
financing by 28 percent—11,800 jobs. Thus 
a new employee was hired for each $10,000 
of SBIC financing. 

Private capital has been significant in this 
program. SBA loans to investment companies 
is less than one-third ($377.7 million) of the 
total financings by the industry. 

In the past two years significant legislation 
has been enacted by the Congress that will 
enable the investment companies to broaden 
their assistance to small business. 

NEW SBA PROGRAMS 

During the past five years SBA inaugurated 
several new programs which are bringing 
substantial benefits to small businesses. 

Subcontracts 

In 1963 SBA developed the subcontract 
program, working with the Nation’s top 39 
prime contractors to the Federal govern- 
ment. These 39 prime contractors have in- 
creased subcontracts to small business from 
$2.1 billion in fiscal year 1964 to $4.1 billion 
in fiscal year 1967, a growth rate of 97 per- 
cent, 
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The subcontracting program is now being 
expanded to include the top 75 prime con- 
tractors. 

Economic opportunity loans 

In 1964 SBA developed the Economic Op- 
portunity Loan program for the disadvan- 
taged under the authority of the Economic 
Opportunity Act. SBA has made 17,773 loans 
totaling $82.3 million to businessmen who 
could not qualify under the Agency's regular 
business loan program. The 1967 amend- 
ments to the Economic Opportunity Act pro- 
vided additional authority for SBA greatly to 
increase its management and procurement 
assistance to the disadvantaged under this 
program. 

Of the 7,773 EOL loans SBA has made, 
2,891 were made during the past year, an 
average monthly increase of 50 percent. 

Of the dollar volume of EOL loans totaling 
$82.3 million, $31 million was loaned during 
the past year, an average monthly increase 
of 46.3 percent, 

SCORE 

In 1964 the Service Corps of Retired Execu- 
tives (SCORE) program was developed to 
make this reservoir of executive ability, tal- 
ent, and experience available to small busi- 
nessmen on a national basis. SCORE volun- 
teers have served 42,524 small businessmen. 
There are about 3,200 SCORE volunteers 
on the rolls. 

Lease guarantee 

In 1965 the Congress provided SBA with 
authority to guarantee the leases for small 
businessmen, thereby enabling them to locate 
in prime market areas previously denied 
them for lack of a top AA credit rating which 
only large firms can obtain. Fifty-four small 
businessmen are now benefiting from this 
program which guarantees $15.8 million in 
leases—and the program is steadily expand- 
ing. 

Bank participation in SBA loans 

During the past five years SBA has made 
major efforts to increase bank participation 
in its loans to small business. As a result, 
60 percent of all SBA regular business loans 
are now made in participation with private 
lenders as compared to 29 percent in 1963. 

Economic growth 

The United States is now in its eighth year 
of continuous economic expansion, a surge of 
growth and prosperity without precedent in 
this country. 

The real output of goods and services has 
increased more than 40 percent. 

Employment has increased by 10 million 
jobs. 

Twelve million more Americans have moved 
above the poverty line. 

Eight million more American families have 
attained yearly incomes above $10,000. 

The Nation's more than 5 million small 
businesses have contributed significantly to 
this economic growth. 


Mr. Speaker, it is also appropriate at 
this time to call the attention of the 
House to the superior qualifications of 
the newly designated Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, the 
Honorable Howard J. Samuels, who has 
moved from the position of Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce to take over the 
grave responsibility of preserving and 
strengthing this Nation’s vitally impor- 
tant small business community. Mr. 
Samuels is indeed exceptionally quali- 
fied for this high post as the following 
will amply testify: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HOWARD J. SAMUELS 

When Howard J. Samuels was sworn in as 
Under Secretary of Commerce in the East 
Room of the White House on November 30, 
1967, President Lyndon B. Johnson opened 
the ceremony with these words: “I am here 
this morning to hand new challenges to a 
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man who has really made a career of 
challenges.” 

The President then reviewed Mr. Samuels’ 
record: 

As a student at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, where he received a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Business and 
Engineering Administration in 1941; 

As a World War II soldier, who was cited 
for outstanding service on the staff of Gen- 
eral George S. Patton, and attained the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel at age 25. 

As a businessman, who began, as the 
President noted, with “an idea and a dream” 
that he built into a corporation which is 
today one of the nation’s largest plastic 
producers. 

President Johnson then charged Under 
Secretary Samuels with the task of challeng- 
ing Americans business to do more to solve 
the stubborn problems that plague this na- 
tion.” 

Howard J. Samuels’ appointment as Under 
Secretary of Commerce represents a con- 
tinuation of his active career in public serv- 
ice. In 1966 he was the Democratic candidate 
for Lieutenant Governor of New York. In 
1965-66 he served as Chairman of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee for an Effective Constitu- 
tion, which led the successful campaign for 
voter approval to convene the New York 
State Constitutional Convention. He also 
served as Chairman of the Administrative 
Committee of the New York State Democratic 
Advisory Council from 1963 to 1966. 

As a businessman, Mr. Samuels was co- 
founder and President of the Kordite Corpo- 
ration of Macedon, New York. Now part of 
the Mobil Chemical Company’s Plastic Divi- 
sion, the company was begun in 1946 in an 
abandoned schoolhouse rented for $35 a 
month, Its annual volume of business today 
approaches $100 million, 

Mr. Samuels has been active in numerous 
state and community educational and civic 
organizations, and has been the recipient of 
many awards for his service in the public 
interest. 

He was born in Rochester, N.Y., on Decem- 
ber 3, 1919. He is married to the former Bar- 
bara Christie of Hempstead, Long Island. 
They have eight children—two sons and six 
daughters—ranging in age from 7 to 24, 
Names; William Christie (2/10/44); Susan 
Carey (4/5/46); Catherine Christie (5/20/ 
47); Victoria (11/7/49); Howard Christie 
II (3/29/52); Barbara Christie (8/19/54); 
and twins, Jacqueline and Janine (3/12/60). 

Before moving to Washington, Mr, Samuels 
and his family lived in the Finger Lakes 
Community of Canandaigua, New York. 
They now reside in Washington, D.C. 


HOWARD JOSEPH SAMUELS 

Born: 12/3/19 in Rochester, N.Y., son of 
the late Bertha and Harry L. Samuels. 

Family: Married 2/22/42 to the former 
Barbara J. Christie, of Hempstead, L. T.; eight 
children—William Christie (2/10/43); Susan 
Carey (4/5/46); Catherine Christie (5/20/ 
47); Victoria (11/7/49); Howard Christie II 
(3/29/52); Barbara Christie (8/19/54); and 
twins, Jacqueline and Janine (3/12/60). 

Residence: Washington, D.C. 

Education: Rochester, N. V., public schools; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bach- 
elor of Science degree in Business and Engi- 
neering Administration, June 41. 

Military: Entered U.S. Army August 1941; 
graduated from Officer Candidate School in 
December 1941; transferred to England in 
spring of 1943; landed on Omaha Beach on 
“D” Day plus 20; attained rank of Lt. Colo- 
nel (at age of 25), and cited as an outstand- 
ing Officer on the staff of General George S. 
Patton, Commander, Third Army in Europe; 
honorably discharged December 1945. 

Business: Founded the Kordite Corpora- 
tion in 1946 in an abandoned schoolhouse, 
which was rented for $35 per month, The 
basis for this business was his M.LT. thesis, 
This, initial investment, which was a joint 
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effort with his brother, Richard M. Samuels, 
is now part of Mobil Chemical Company's 
Plastics Division, employing over 3,000 people. 
Currently the nation’s largest producer of 
plastic packaging, its rapid growth has been 
the result of internal management and prod- 
uct development. 

Political: 1966—New York State Demo- 
cratic Candidate for Lieutenant Governor. 
1963-1966—Chairman, Administrative Com- 
mittee, New York State Democratic Advisory 
Council 


Civic Activities and Honors (partial list): 

1965—1966—Chairman, Citizens’ Committee 
for an Effective Constitution (led campaign 
for voter approval to convene N.Y. State 
Constitutional Convention in April 1967). 

April 1967—Trustee, Franklin Pierce Col- 
lege, New Hampshire; Fellow of Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Massachusetts; Trustee, 
Keuka College, New York. 

1968—Awarded The Bishop’s Plaque” of 
the Catholic Diocese of Buffalo for “his de- 
votion to the cause of peaceful relations be- 
tween labor and ent.” 

1967—National Civil Rights Committee, 
Anti-Defamation League. 

-~ 1967—Board of Governors, American Jew- 
ish Committee. 

1966—Trustee, Public Education Associa- 
tion. 

1966—Humanitarian Award for Outstand- 
ing Civic and Community Services, Alliance 
of Independent Labor Unions and Profes- 
sional People, Rochester, New York. 

1966—Herbert H. Lehman Memorial Cita- 
tion of the National Information Bureau for 
Jewish Life, 

July 1965—Participant in White House 
Conference on Education. 

Sept. 1965—Citizenship Day Award, Citi- 
zens’ Forum of City and State of New York. 

Oct. 1965—Appointed to Employment 
Service Task Force by Secretary of Labor 
Willard Wirtz. 

1964—-Appointed by President Johnson to 
National Citizens’ Committee for Community 
Relations, 

1964—-Chairman, American Histadrut Cul- 
tural Exchange Institute. 

1964—Member, National Committee for 
Employment of Youth Symposium, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

1964— Award for National Foundation of 
March of Dimes as 1964 New York State 
Chairman, 

1964—Public Service Award from 
NAPAN. 


1963-1964 —New York State Chairman, 
Cancer Crusade of American Cancer Society. 


1963— Man of the Year Award” from 
Stuyvesant Polyclinic, New York City. 
1962— Man of the Year Award” from 


Canandaigua Chamber of Commerce. 

1954-1958—-Member, New York State Busi- 
ness Advisory Committee (by apopintment of 
Governor Harriman); Member, Executive 
Committee, American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee. 

Miscellaneous: Author of many articles 
and studies on education, economics, and 
business. Participates in active sports, in- 
cluding tennis, swimming and basketball. 
(Was City of Rochester and Western N.Y. 
State tennis champion; and while at MI. T. 
was Captain of the basketball team and a 
member of the All New England Soccer 
Team.) 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG, 
MR. PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 


191st day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 
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THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—A PRIVILEGE TO BE 
OF SERVICE 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
second and final session of the 90th Con- 
gress nears its end I feel it appropriate 
to comment on an element of my con- 
gressional service in which I take par- 
ticular pride: service on the House 
Committee on Appropriations. The Ap- 
propriations Committee has as its distin- 
guished chairman GEORGE H. Manon, of 
Texas; and my friend of long standing 
with whom I came to Congress originally 
in 1950, FRANK T. Bow, of Ohio, as rank- 
ing Republican member. 

I take a measure of particular per- 
sonal pride in my service on the Appro- 
priations Committee, because it is broken 
service. 

I transferred from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, headed by 
my valued friend, Wayne ASPINALL, of 
Colorado, to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the 88th Congress. But having 
been defeated in 1964 by an unfortunate 
swing away from Republican principles, 
I found myself dispossessed both of that 
committee post and my at-large congres- 
sional seat from Wyoming for 2 years. 

I gained reelection in 1966 and, as one 
of Wyoming’s leading newspapers, the 
Wyoming State Tribune, puts it, “con- 
founded those seers who said it couldn’t 
be done by not only getting back on the 
Appropriations Committee, but also by 
getting a ranking on it considerably 
above first termers.” 

We, same article by the Tribune noted 

Harrison suffered only one other political 
defeat in a general election contest since he 
first was elected to the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1950. 


When I returned in this 90th Congress 
I regained also my position on the Sub- 
committees on Interior and on Agricul- 
ture, two subjects vital to a public land 
and agriculturally oriented State such as 
Wyoming. 

The uniqueness of this position gives 
me essentially the advantages which ob- 
tain as a member of the Interior Com- 
mittee, because there is little Interior 
legislation. of significance that does not 
involye a monetary consideration. Ac- 
cordingly, I am in a position on the sub- 
committees of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to have a say in the finality of 
much Interior legislation affecting 
Wyoming. 

With more than half of Wyoming 
owned or controlled by the Government, 
this is a decided advantage. 

As an index of what the Appropria- 
tions Committee means for Wyoming, I 
offer the following partial breakdowns 
of the Interior and Agriculture Depart- 
ment budgets as they affect Wyoming: 
Department of the Interior Funding pro- 

gram in fiscal year 1969 for the ‘State of 

Wyoming 


SUMMARY 


Bureau of Land Management. $3, 296, 000 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 951, 636 


eee . r ce E 
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Department of the Interior—Funding pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1969 for the State of 


Wyoming—Continued 
SUMMARY 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation... $446, 239 
Geological Survey. 3, 535, 700 
Bureau of Mines 2, 407, 000 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 20, 500 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 

ST ra rn ea 1, 586, 090 
National Park Service 7, 955, 800 
Office of Water Resources Re- 

pS Ns eam nip N tn pat an at 100, 000 
Bureau of Reclamat lion 3, 291, 700 
Office of the Solicitor 18, 531 

Department of the Interior—Bureau of 


Reclamation 
[Estimate in the budget for fiscal year 1969 
for the State of Wyoming—appropriation, 
activity, and project] 
General investigations: 
Atmospheric water resources re- 


Eden project. 190, 000 
Basins, reconnaissance, and 
other, including Upper Green 
River reconnaissance_._.._~- 89, 000 
Subtotal, general investiga- 
don ——ö—ͤẽ6 494, 000 
Construction and rehabilitation: 
Eden project. 8190, 000 
Kendrick project 480, 000 
Missouri River Basin project: 
Sn, :: ES 
Hanover-Bluff unit 79, 000 
Owl Creek unit 72, 000 
Transmission division 505, 000 
Yellowtail unit 62, 000 
Investigations: 
Cassa-Horseshoe unit 
Kayooe Units sd. on — 
LaPrele. unc 29, 000 
Shoshone extensions unit 
Recreation facilities at existing 
ae a etme 2, 000 
BLVervon: DrOjl60t... ce — 
Shoshone’ project... =~... uo 5 Snes 
Subtotal, construction and 
rehabilitation 1, 419, 300 


Operation and maintenance: 
Eden proſect. si aeei aid nna 
Kendrick project. 
Minidoka area projects 
Missouri River basin project. 1, 897, 400 


North Platte project 337, 000 
Riverton project 149, 000 
Shoshone proſect 200, 000 


Soil and moisture conservation. 188, 300 


Subtotal, operation and 
maintenance 


Upper Colorado River 
project: 
Colorado River storage project: 
Transmission division 10, 000 
Lyman participating project... 2, 686,000 
Seedskadee participating proj- 


storage 


OG; sek aa Se eee 238, 000 
Seedskadee participating proj- 

ect (O. & M. and emergency 

expenditures) ~--..:..-.-.-- 48, 000 
Operation and maintenance. 90, 000 


Subtotal, Upper Colorado 
River storage project. 3, 072, 000 
—_——s 


Total, all appropriations... 8, 227, 000 


Based on program amounts in conference 
report on Public Works for Water and Power 
Resources Development and Atomic Energy 
Commission Appropriation. bill, 1969, above 
amounts are estimated inasmuch as pro- 
grams are not made by States or districts 
and include application of prior year appro- 
priated funds, non-Federal advances and un- 
derfinancing where applicable. 
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Department of the Interior—Funding for the 
oil shale program by Bureau of Office, fiscal 
year 1969 

House and Senate allowance] 

Office of the Solicitor: 

The 1969 funds provide for staff- 
ing for legal work related to 
clearing title to public oil 


C $65, 000 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Realty and mineral leasing serv- 
C 45. 000 
Land classification and mineral 
examination 325, 000 
Cadastral. survey -------.------ 50, 000 
Total, Bureau of Land 
agement 420, 000 
Geological Survey: 
Research appraisals of oil shale 
— — — 225, 000 
Studies of oil shale deposits in 
Green River and Uintah Ba- 
e 205, 000 
Total, Geological Survey... 430, 000 
_ 
Bureau of Mines: Oil shale re- 
Sen een cee 2, 213, 000 
Grand total, Interior 3, 128, 000 


Department of the Interior—Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife 
[Report of funds programed in State of Wyo- 
ming—appropriation and activity, fiscal 
year 1969] 
Management and investigations of 
resources: 


Fish hatcher less 8137, 900 

Wildlife refuges 157, 700 

Soll and moisture conservation 6. 000 

Management and enforcement 18. 000 

Fishery researen 225, 000 

Fishery services 65, 600 

Wildlife services 138, 600 
— — oe alc 748, 800 

Construction: 
Sportfish facilities: 
Beulah Fish Genetics Labora- 

%% R 
r annaksin 
Saratoga NF 112, 000 

% AA 112. 000 

Federal aid in wildlife restoration: 
Payments to States 550, 000 

National wildlife refuge fund: 

Development and maintenance 
Ob) Ferugen coon Seo ee ee, 
Enforcement activities _....... --------- 
Payments to counties 25, 290 
U 222 25. 290 

Federal aid—fish restoration and 

management: Payments to 
aH pe pe UI ye i EL 150, 000 
State totals —---.---....-- 1, 586, 090 


Department of the Interior—National Park 
Service 


Funds appropriated, fiscal year 1969 for the 
State of Wyoming—Appropriation, activ- 
ity, and project] 

Management and protection: 
nee r ty of park and other 

pS Spares EE 9) Es Sa AS ee $1, 798, 100 
— and fire control 146, 700 
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Department of the Interior—National Park 
Service—Continued 
[Funds appropriated, fiscal year 1969 for the 
State of Wyoming—aAppropriation, activ- 
ity, and project] 
Management and protection—Continued 
Soil and moisture conserva- 


11 r d 
Park and recreation programs — 
Concessions management —— ---------- 
Subtotal, management and 
protection $1,944, 800 
Maintenance and rehabilitation 
of physical facilities: 
Roads and trails__._-.-------- 1, 160, 300 
Buildings, utilities, and other 
r 163, 700 
Subtotal, management and 
rehabilitation 2, 324, 000 
B — 
Construction: 
Buildings, utilities, and other 
facilities) 2.2222 ssa 1, 047, 400 
Acquisition of land and water 
int es ee 30, 100 
Subtotal, construction... 1,077,500 
Parkway and road construction 
(liquidation of contract au- 
thorization) : 
Parkway rv 
Roads and tralls 2, 609, 500 
Subtotal, parkway and 
road construction 
(LOA), ..-=.-s----2n-=-= 2, 609, 500 
Land and water conservation 
r —— —— 
„ ot ee 7. 955, 800 


[Large construction projects (over $300,000) 
State of Wyoming (at large) ] 
1969 FISCAL YEAR 
Parkway and road construction 
(liquidation of contract au- 
thorization) : 
Roads and trails: 
Yellowstone National Park: 
Reconstruct lake bypass, 
Bridge Bay to Fishing 
Bridge junction 
Reconstruct Grant Village 
to Arnica Creek includ- 
ing relocation of West 
Thumb junction 
Resurface Beartooth High- 


$1, 362, 000 


2, 180, 000 
635, 000 


Buildings, utilities, etc.: 
Grand Teton National Park: 
Visitor center expansion, 
303, 400 
Yellowstone National Park: 
Employee apartments, visi- 
tor contact stations, utili- 
ties, and razing of old visi- 
tor 
Parkway and road construction 
(liquidation of contract au- 
thorization) : 
Roads and trails: 

Grand Teton National Park: 
Reconstruct Route 3 
(Por.) Jackson Lake Dam 
to North Jenny Lake loop 
junction 

Yellowstone National Park: 
Base and bituminous sur- 

face, east entrance to 
Sylvan Pass (complete) - 
Parking area expansion, 
Old Faithful (complete) 


339, 100 


1, 000, 000 


597, 000 
412, 200 
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Department of the Interior—National Park 
Service—Continued 
[Large construction projects (over $300,000) 
State of Wyoming (at large) | 
1969 FISCAL YEAR—continued 
Construction: 
Buildings, utilities, etc: 
Grand Teton National Park: 
Sewage treatment plant, 


Colter Baysse kaniin $333, 300 
Yellowstone National Park: 

Visitor center, including 

razing old visitor center 564, 000 


Estimated fiscal year 1969 obligations—State 


of Wyoming 
INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 
Hospital health services $15, 500 
Field health services 302, 000 
F 26, 500 
Derwrtal ll . 26, 700 
Public Health nursing 31, 500 
Health education 10, 700 
Field medical services 206, 600 
Contract medical care services 365, 000 


Total, Indian health activities 682, 500 
CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN HEALTH 
FACILITIES 
Sanitation facilities for new hous- 

m Spee Gaetan ae = 


Total, Weeping. fateh ines sli widow ea 


U.S. Department ent of Agriculture 
[Estimated obligations for activities in Wy- 
oming—fiscal year 1969] 

(The amounts shown reflect appropriations 
as enacted and do not reflect any reductions 
which may be required by limitations im- 
posed under provisions of Revenue and Ex- 
penditure Control Act of 1968 (Public Law 
90-364) .) 

Activities for which 1969 estimates can be 
made at this time: 


29, 000 


Agricultural Research Service: 
( 8245, 600 
Plant and animal disease and 

n eee 401.400 

Cooperative State Research Serv- 

ice: 

Payments to State for agricul- 

tural experiment station re- 
Wr tN lee 343, 149 

Payments to State for regional 

c 156, 368 
Grants for cooperative forestry 

researon: 2-2-4 ees ease 29, 679 

Extension Service: Payments to 
State for cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work 424,171 

Statistical Reporting Service: 

Crop and livestock estimates 112, 157 

Consumer and Marketing Service: 

Market news service 42, 300 
Meat Inspection 51, 000 
Poultry inspection 6, 200 
School lunch program, cash 

Assistance 274. 300 
Special milk program 132, 200 

Agricultural Stabilization and 

Conservation Service: 

Agricultural conservation pro- 

gram, cost-sharing assistance 

to- farmers Seat coos 1,911, 000 
Emergency conservation meas- 

UPCS LCL. a 16, 000 
Sugar Act program - 2, 087, 630 
Conservation reserve program, 

payments to farmers -- 486, 035 
Cropland adjustment program, 

payments to farmers_-__-_~-- 99, 039 
ASCS State and county office 

expenses: 

State omce 256, 600 

County offices 661, 020 
National Wool Act, payments. 5, 240, 000 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture—Continued 
[Estimated obligations for activities in Wy- 
oming—fiscal year 1969] 
Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion: Operating expenses 
Farmers Home Administration: 


Watershed protection loans 75, 000 
Economic opportunity loans 250, 000 
FHA State and county office 

Srpenses „„ 510, 000 

Forest Service $ 
Forest protection and utiliza- 

tion, exclusive of fighting 

est Ates ee 5, 336, 100 
Forest roads and trails 8, 147, 000 
Assistance to State for tree 

Mang soa 2a 10, 000 
Payments to State from the 

national forests fund 158, 100 
Payments to counties, national 

grasslands a a EE 38, 320 
Expenses, brush disposal 135, 100 
Watershed protection and other 

Seeds 21, 100 

Soil Conservation Service: 
Assistance to soil conservation 

districts and other coopera- 

WO sue ic. 1, 552, 000 
Watershed planning 89, 000 
Watershed protection 387, 970 
Great Plains conservation pro- 

ua ae a ee alee 550, 000 
Resource conservation and de- 

WELODMOING 3.65 = = - ake 82, 000 

F 35, 052, 588 


Activities for which it is not practicable 
to make 1969 estimates at this time. (The 
allocations by States can be determined only 
on the basis of program developments during 
the year.) 

Consumer and Marketing Service: 

Donations of agricultural com- 

modities to schools and wel- 


Commodity Credit Corporation: 
Price-support loans on com- 
OUEL. SE ere ee 8 
Storage facility and equipment 
BRITA tte eee Eee re ee ea aiaa 
Acreage diversion and price- 
support payments: 


Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion: Indemnities paid————- 
Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion: 
Rural electrification loans 
Rural telephone loans 
bao ba Service: Fighting forest 


(Note.—The above amounts represent obli- 
gations and do not reflect credits for receipts 
arising from loan collections and settlements, 
crop insurance premiums, national forest 
revenues or miscellaneous recoveries, since 
such data are not readily available on a State 
basis.) 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture—Forest 
Service 
[Estimated appropriations and/or obligations 
for activities in Wyoming—fiscal year 
1969 activity] 
FOREST PROTECTION AND 
UTILIZATION 
Forest land management: 
National forest protection and 
management (includes ad- 
vance from “cooperative 
range improvements“) $3, 925, 200 
Water resource development 


related activities 26, 500 
Insect and disease control 19, 600 
Forest research 101, 000 
State and private forestry co- 
„ -ass nnn nocncncnnat 105, 000 
Subtotal, forest protection 
and utilization 4, 177, 300 
Forest roads and trails (includes 
transfer from “roads and trails 
for, States") Leb sea 2, 791, 100 
Assistance to States for tree 
planting: odi bite ssl 9, 000 
Expenses, brush disposal 133, 900 
Restoration of forest lands and 
improvements 1. 000 
Payments to counties, national 
grasslands n 41, 500 
Payments to States, national 
forests fund 154, 500 
n a NA 524, 000 
TRANSFERS 
Watershed protection 24, 000 
Watershed planning 2, 000 
Land and water conservation 
BUA) Se cn SE 40, 900 
Total 2 7, 899, 200 


As noted in the figures above, Mr. 
Speaker, the development of mineral re- 
sources is one of the most conspicuous 
signposts on the road to Wyoming’s fu- 
ture growth and prosperity. 

Oil shale, coal, uranium, iron, conven- 
tional oil deposits, trona, bentonite, gyp- 
sum; these are among the reserves which 
make Wyoming a treasure house of ener- 
gy and industrial minerals. 

Wyoming is known now to rank first 
in coal reserves, second in uranium, and 
third in oil shale. Subsequent surveys 
may adjust these figures, but any way 
the mineral pie is cut, Wyoming has the 
biggest pieces of the minerals most vital 
to America. 

I am particularly pleased to have had 
a major role in the availability of funds 
for such worthwhile projects as the coal- 
to-asphalt research which will be under- 
way at the University of Wyoming in a 
pilot project for which my committee has 
approved $50,000. 

We have approved also nearly $2.3 mil- 
lion for oil shale research, much of which 
will be conducted at the Laramie Pe- 
troleum Research Center. Wyoming, with 
large lodes of the immensely rich Green 
River oil shale formation within its 
boundaries, is the logical location for oil 
shale research facilities. 

Iam pleased to report to my colleagues, 
and for the Rrcorp, that research under- 
taken in Wyoming will be at the very 
heart of the deposits which will be the 
principal sources of petroleum energy for 
America in the decades ahead. 

In view of the strong possibility that 
the Republican Party shall control the 
House of Representatives when the 91st 
Congress convenes in January of 1969, it 
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would become apparent that I would be 
in an even more propitious position to 
render service for my State as a majority 
member of one of the committees which 
by peculiarity and design is best suited 
for service to Wyoming and to the Rocky 
Mountain States, 


HISTORICAL TRANSFERENCE OF 
POPULATION AND POLITICAL 
POWER 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, my district 
office administrative assistant, James N. 
Fazio, has written an interesting essay 
entitled “The Historical Transference of 
Population and Political Power.” 

Without endorsing or agreeing with 
the new and unique theory presented by 
the author, I do want to bring this essay 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House. I am sure that the essay will be of 
interest to my colleagues—particularly 
the thought-provoking concept of a west- 
erly migration throughout history of 
population shifts and political power. 

I compliment the author, a graduate 
of Syracuse University and the Harvard 
School of Law, an attorney and a man 
who has given a great deal of thought 
to this most interesting aspect of histori- 
cal patterns in international politics. 

I place in the Recor» for the attention 
of my colleagues the full text of James 
N. Fazio’s essay: 


ESSAY ON THE HISTORICAL TRANSFER OF 
POPULATION AND POLITICAL POWER 


(By James N. Fazio) 


Malthus forecast the gloomy geometric in- 
crease of mankind in spite of the galloping 
Four Horsemen: Death, Hunger, Pestilence 
and War. Although it is obvious to anyone 
that our population continues to grow, what 
has not been so obvious to the ordinary eye is 
the direction taken by such growth. 

Levi-Straus, the father of structuralism, 
applied his ethnological thinking to the so- 
cial behavior of certain tribes and revealed 
that human behavior can be described scien- 
tifically. He observed that since there is 
nothing arbitrary in nature's scheme, why 
should there be anything arbitrary in man’s 
behavior since he is part and parcel of 
nature? 

From today's vantage point, we are able to 
look back in history and by applying Levi- 
Straus’ theory, discover that the world’s 
population growth has established a pattern 
of human behavior that can be described sci- 
entifically: (1) That man’s population, while 
multiplying in numbers, reveals an inex- 
orable westerly migration around the earth 
(as if man were magnetically following the 
“apparent” westerly movement of the sun), 
and (2) that subsequent to each such west- 
erly migration there eventually shifted west- 
erly the dominant political power of the 
world. A panoramic review of history sup- 
ports the aforesaid observations, 

Based on archeological data, the original 
nucleus of mankind can be theorized to have 
germinated somewhere within an elongated 
circle encompassing the eastern Mediter- 
ranean area and the Asiatic subcontinent. 
Even though the Egyptians gave us the first 
artifacts of earliest history, it is known that 
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other cultural groups existed prior to, and 
simultaneously with the Egyptians, without 
having left any permanent articles for 
posterity. 

Further evidence indicates that Egypt, 
Persia and India produced a race of men who 
were prolific in the reproduction of their own 
kind and who occupied a piece of geography 
that permitted them mobility. The Chinese 
were another Asiatic family of men whose sex 
drive insured their constant increase in num- 
bers, although their tribal movements must 
have been partially contained by the rugged 
mountains that surrounded their living-room 
geography. For centuries, the Himalayas cer- 
tainly discouraged them from entertaining 
any ambitious migratory thoughts. 

The other tribes of man were the Indians 
of the Western hemisphere who appear to 
have been endowed with a lukewarm libido 
and the blackmen of Africa and Australia 
whose population growth was controlled by 
environment, 

It seems that with civilization, man for 
some reason expands his family and then 
finds it necessary to acquire more space to 
keep up with his multiplying breed. We can 
imagine man’s population growth as germi- 
nating from individual living cells that were 
deposited on earth in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and the Americas, and then slowly took root, 
dividing and sub-dividing until these ex- 
panding tribal cells met. Upon contact, there 
immediately commenced a competitive strug- 
gle for political mastery and control of the 
terrestrial area for purposes of domination 
and self-preservation. 

Beginning with the Egyptians who gave us 
our first authentic historical evidence, we 
attribute them to be the cradle of civiliza- 
tion at about 4,000 B.C. They were the domi- 
nant power economically, religiously, politi- 
cally and militarily. They controlled the rim 
of Mediterranean Africa, the Mid-East and 
parts of Greece. This area housed a swirling 
mixture of boiling people constantly at war 
with each other, Eventually, political power 
slipped from the Egyptians into the hands of 
the Babylonians, Assyrians and Persians. For 
centuries, political power violently shifted 
between the Nile and Tigris-Euphrates peo- 
ple, while the Greeks marched and sailed out 
of the western horizon and captured for 
themselves the dominant political power of 
the whole Mid-Eastern area, The Greeks, 
being just as aggressive as their predecessors, 
continued man’s traditional intra-battling 
until they too lost out to a new power, Rome, 
made up of people just west of Greece. 

The Roman legions were the first to con- 
solidate under their single aegis all of the 
people and their lands, running from the 
edge of Scotland to the banks of the Eu- 
phrates River. 

No different from its predecessors the 
Roman Empire slowly and reluctantly dis- 
integrated into history, as new tribes poured 
in from the North, East and South. These 
people added new nomenclatures to our vo- 
cabulary—Juts, Celts, Teutons, Goths, 
Franks, Huns, Slavs, Seljuks, Saracens and 
Muslims. They resembled three separate 
human streams converging westerly in, down 
and across Europe until the sceptre of po- 
litical power, once again, came to rest in 
the western hands of Charlemagne, King of 
the Franks, Emperor of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. The Franks achieved political domi- 
nance when Charlemagne subdued the re- 
maining Germanic tribes, tamed the 
(Huns) and blocked the Muslims (Arabs) in 
Spain. 

After Charlemagne’s death, political con- 
trol shifted like a ping pong ball amongst the 
various Germanic tribes as they fought while 
moving into the 13th Century. The Crusades 
added to Europe’s battling confusion while 
Genghis Khan brought new pressures as his 
Golden Hordes swept westerly into Russia. 

For centuries the sceptre of political power 
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became the prize in a real tug of war amongst 
three western powers: Spain, France and 
England. Both Spain and France each mo- 
mentarily juggled with the sceptre of power 
until it was wrested from them by the Brit- 
ish people. 

Despite the Four Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alypse, the world’s population continued to 
multiply. 

Europeans found themselves being 
squeezed within a vise consisting of the 
formidable Atlantic Ocean on one side and 
the increasing internal population pressure 
on the other. The Europeans could not ex- 
pand eastward. It would have entailed swim- 
ming against a human tide made up of Slavs, 
Mongols, Indians and Chinese. Napoleon tried 
it and failed. Recently, Hitler tried it and 
failed. From Europe’s intolerable conditions 
for survival emerged a new breed of naviga- 
tors and explorers. They imitated living cells 
that broke away sporadically to sail westerly 
across the Atlantic barrier, until they 
touched new land and secured a beach head 
for others to follow. 

It was the young, the daring, the coura- 
geous men and women who migrated and 
colonized America’s Atlantic sea coast. They 
kept coming, spreading, pushing, jabbing and 
moving westerly across the American conti- 
nent. So powerful was their current, that 
they overwhelmed Indians, animals and for- 
ests with their guns, plows, covered wagons 
and iron horses, 

After World War I, these mongrel Ameri- 
cans were recognized as a new western po- 
litical power on earth, and after World War 
II, they became the greatest dominant po- 
litical entity since the Roman Empire. In 
short, once again, with the westerly flow of 
man’s population, the world’s political con- 
trol and domination migrated westerly. 

It should be safe to propose that from the 
time of known civilization, for compelling 
and formidable reasons of self-preservation 
men have found it necessary to migrate. It 
can further be deduced that those people 
who did pull out their birthroots to start life 
all over again in a strange and foreign land, 
had to have an indomitable spirit and cour- 
age. These ingredients in any man or woman 
spelled leadership. Since they moved westerly 
so did their individual leadership, and even- 
tually so did they collectively insure that the 
sceptre of political dominance would come to 
rest, westerly, in their hands. 

What happens now to the westerly migra- 
tion pattern? What happens to the sceptre 
of political power? Can the same pattern pre- 
vail: that. . upon contact, there imme- 
diately commences a struggle for mastery and 
control of the terrestrial area for purposes of 
self-preservation?” 

Within 300 years the American clan has 
grown to 200 million. The population pres- 
sure cooker continues to ferment while 
Americans perpetuate the pattern of wester- 
ly movement across the Pacific Ocean into 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Australia, Korea and 
Viet Nam. 

Although the Pacific offers no barrier to 
our modern ships and jets, yet 800 million 
Chinese, 650 million Indians and hundreds of 
millions of Indonesians, Malaysians and other 
Asians, do present a human barrier, more 
formidable than the Himalayas, Andes and 
Rockies piled one atop the other. What 
occurs is that today man has moved in great 
numbers clear around the globe and has 
finally caught up with himself. 

If the Asian real estate were vacant or 
even sparsely populated, there would be no 
problem. Man would migrate there with ease. 
Unfortunately over one billion and a half 
people are squatting there looking for their 
own Lebensraum. 

The Chinese on their part tried to move 
into Korea, but were stopped by a westerly 
flowing people—America. The Chinese tried 
to move into India, but were stopped by the 
combination of India, England, Russia and 
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America. The Chinese tried to move into Viet 
Nam and again they found Americans. China 
is trying to move into Mongolia, but Russia 
is there with her armed forces. Today, any- 
where on earth, any mass movement east, 
west, north or south presents a dangerous 
and explosive situation. The exception is that 
Americans can still migrate westerly to Aus- 
tralia or move northerly into friendly Canada 
and Alaska, or even southerly to South 
America. 

Assuming validity in the hypotheses that 
(1) the world’s population migrates in a 
westerly direction and (2) subsequently 
brings with it the dominant political power 
of the world, can these hypotheses hold true 
under today’s population saturation factor? 
Does America carry the advantage of the 
westerly momentum? Is China starting a sec- 
ond human tidal wave moving in Asia? 
Should the westerly cycle continue, does it 
point towards Australia as being the next 
people and area to hold the sceptre of po- 
litical dominance? Would a World War III 
obliterate man except for a few survivors 
who must start all over again and take thou- 
panas of years to re-achieve today’s civiliza- 

on 

It is unfortunate that universal man still 
finds that he must continue to shed blood 
and tears before he is fully grown and 
capable enough to grasp the sceptre of po- 
litical power and retire it permanently into 
the hands of the United Nations, the geo- 
centric body where all the compass points 
meet, North, South, East and West, 

Of course, since man is colonizing the 
Moon, it may be best for him to do so only 
when the Moon is West of the Earth??? 


MIDSOUTH SPEAKS ON VIETNAM 
HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I would like to include the 
third of a series of articles from the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar in which the 
people of the Midsouth express their con- 
cern over the war in Vietnam. 

The article follows: 


THE Wan AND THE Mmsours: RIPLEY, 
TENN.—Most TowNsFOLK FrEL WE'RE 
DOING RIGHT THING IN VIETNAM AND ACCEPT 
DECISIONS or U.S. LEADERS 

(By Margaret McKee) 

RIPLEY, TENN.—The bench sitters on the 
courthouse lawn move with the weather, 
basking in the sun on coolish days, moving 
to the shade under the old trees when the 
sun heats up. But the conversation goes on. 

Bench sitting is a talker’s pastime—the 
weather, the crops, the new mayor, all come 
in for their share. 

But the talk slows almost to a halt when 
two strangers begin asking questions about 
the war in Vietnam. Dee Winbush shifts his 
unlit cigar from one hand to the other. “I 
don’t quite understand it,” he says, “The 
way I feel about it—it’s just too bad.” 

“That money could be spent better to help 
people over here,” Searcy Thompson chimes 
in, “I worked all my life in construction and 
I ought to be getting more pension than I 
am, seems like.” 


POLITICS 
Johnny Moore’s truck is parked on the 
square, and he sits drowsily on the back end 
with the baskets of vegetables, rousing to 
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sack up peaches and squash and potatoes and 
string beans for occasional customers, 

He pulls his straw hat farther down on his 
forehead and rubs his jaw with its stubble 
of whiskers. “I don’t have nothing to do 
with that war,” he says. “I don’t pay too 
much attention to it, It’s a lot of politics. 
I don’t know nothing about politics.” 

Hal Wilson has a little bit of everything 
in his store on the square, metal toys, bird 
seed, cameras, and the Western Union office. 
“One person I heard was strong about it,” 
he said, between tending to customers and 
answering the phone. “He said that it was 
just a political war, I hear people fuss about 
the war. A lot of people are like me. They’re 
confused,” 

The confusion, bewilderment, even indif- 
ference in the faces of Ripley have their 
reflections in other faces in other towns. But, 
for most residents of this Tennessee hill 
country town built on farming and small fac- 
tories, a heritage of patriotism and confidence 
in the country’s leaders is as much a part of 
life as church on Sunday and prayer meeting 
on Wednesday night. A stars-and-stripes 
sentiment comes through as Ripley talks. 

“I wasn’t fortunate enough to be in serv- 
ice,“ says J. T. Denison, his haircut short as 
a Marine's, a patch with “shop foreman” 
sewn on his Carlton Chevrolet shirt. “I tried 
to enlist after I married, but I had too many 
dependents. 

“I think we're obligated, in a sense, to those 
people over there. 

“We know what freedom is all about. When 
we see a country that wants freedom from 
Communism, it’s up to the United States 
to help them any way we can. If it’s war, 
that’s the price we have to pay.” 

In 1963 and 1964, when Doyle Davis served 
13 months in Vietnam, it was a different 
war. “Lots of snipering, that was about all 
we had then,” Davis says, pumping gas and 
wiping car windows at the Chevrolet dealer- 
ship while body repair work is slow. “It’s 
gotta be,” he says. “If we weren't there, 
they would be here. I think we should go on, 
knock out every ammunition dump, block 
them off from China by the sea, and get it 
over with.” 

Upstairs in the bookkeeper’s office, Jim 
Giles looks up from his ledgers: “I got back 
from Vietnam in November, after a year. It’s 
gonna be a long, drawn-out war, but I think 
we're doing right over there, stopping the 
Communists,” 

RIDICULOUS 


Across the street at the Blue and White 
Cafe, Anna Marie Moss is having the $1.50 
lunch buffet—country fried steak, crowder 
peas, squash, cornbread, “It’s ridiculous,” 
she says, her blond hair bouncing on her 
shoulders as she tosses her head, “I think 
we should be there, but dragging it on and 
on is ridiculous. 

“It's like playing a football game. The 
coach tells the team not to play hard enough 
to win—but not to let the other side win,” 

Again and again comes the statement that 
Ripley accepts the decision of the experts, 
the leaders, those who are calling the shots. 

“People want their sons home, naturally,” 
says William Klutts, in his shirt sleeves as 
he makes up the week's edition of his paper, 
the Lauderdale County Enterprise, in his 
basement office. “But as long as the Presi- 
dent and Congress feel we should be there, 
the people around here accept their deci- 
sion.” 

The mayor of this town owns a furniture 
store, the Rozelle Crimer Furniture store, 
on the square. Mayor Crimer threads his 
way through the narrow path between chairs 
and sofas, bedsteads and dressers and bu- 
reaus crowded together, to talk to the 
strangers. At first he is reticent, but then 
he begins to talk. “The people here want 
something done. They feel not enough effort 
is being done. 
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“But I wouldn’t criticize. I don’t know all 
of their problems. I don’t have all of the 
facts.” 

Brooks Adams, the chairman of the Ripley 
Red Cross, owns the Family Shoe Store on 
the other side of the square. “All the people 
I talk to say they think we're doing the 
right thing by being in Vietnam,” he says, 
waiting behind the check-out counter for 
women to finish opening boxes and trying 
on shoes. “I don’t oppose the policies. I would 
like to see it finished. I’m not that smart 
to know how to finish it.” 


SON RETURNS 


I've got a boy who came back from over 
there the 13th day of May,” says Norman A. 
Shands, who rents out his farm land out- 
side town and so has time to stand by Moore's 
produce truck, talking to the people buying 
vegetables. “He said he didn’t see nothing 
over there worth fighting for. 

“I don't feel like we should be in any for- 
eign country. If we have our boys and power 
at home, I think we could defend ourselves 
here. That's what we ought to do, not kill 
our boys up overseas, 

“But we have a government that’s sup- 
posed to know all about our business, I don’t 
argue with them, it may be necessary that 
our boys are there.” 

In the new Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, woodpaneled with a black-and-white 
vinyl floor, seven girls—four Negro and three 
white—are chatting and laughing. Pauline 
Adams, 18, just out of high school and work- 
ing this summer for O.E.O. before starting 
college in the fall, is one of them. 


FOR THE OLDER 


To Pauline, the war is something for some- 
body older. The young people don’t keep up 
with the latest events of the war,“ she says, 
doodling on her notepad. “They don't really 
know what's happening. I know I don’t like 
it. 

“I don’t think teen-agers should be sent 
to Vietnam after just six weeks training. I 
think the older ones should go, who've had 
experience.” 

Her boss, Levi Moore, finds time to answer 
questions between conferences on Head Start 
and the new VISTA workers for Lauderdale 
County. A tall, very dark man with big hands, 
he taught high school history in Ripley be- 
fore taking the O.E.O. job. 

“Personally I feel that we should be there. 
I have a son who is draft age. I will en- 
courage him, if he has to go, to do his part,” 
Moore says. The resentment expressed by 
some Negroes that their people are bearing 
too much of the load in Vietnam finds little 
expression in Ripley, he says. 

“They resent the war in the sense they 
resent all wars, not so much in the fact that 
they have a disproportionate number of peo- 
ple there. 

“I believe this country has certain commit- 
ments to our own international prestige. If 
we do not stay behind our commitments, it 
will make it difficult for other nations to 
commit themselves to us.” 

HER WISH 

The commitment of nations, international 
prestige matter little to Mrs. Addie Bell Reed, 
her hair rolled up in pink curlers, bouncing a 
neighbor’s child on her knee, “I would just 
like for it to be ended,” she says. “Our boys 
are over there, putting up their lives, They 
should be home with their wives and 
children. 

“Just bring them back home. The mothers 
need their sons. The wives need their hus- 
bands, war over or not.” 

A minority voice in patriotic, expert-trust- 
ing Ripley, but a voice that has echoes in 
other towns, in other counties, in other 
states. A voice that could be drowned out by 
martial music—or a voice that could grow 
louder. 


| 
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WHY POLICEMEN QUIT 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, now as never 
before “the policeman’s lot is not a 
happy one.” He is harassed by constant 
charges of police brutality, hamstrung 
by Supreme Court decision, and usually 
underpaid. It is little wonder that morale 
is low, resignations are widespread, and 
recruitment drives fail. 

The Aurora Advertiser of Aurora, Mo., 
in an editorial of July 19, 1968, brought 
these problems into their proper pros- 
pective. The editorial follows: 


WHY POLICEMEN QUIT 

The St. Louis police force has reason to 
worry: 

Experienced, competent officers are throw- 
ing up their hands and resigning, with the 
rate of departure exceeding the rate at which 
qualified men can be found and trained. 
The result is low manpower and increased 
pressure upon those who are wearing badges 
to quit, too. 

The resignations are in no way a reflection 
on the St. Louis police department, nor are 
they confined to St. Louis alone. In major 
cities all over the country similar condi- 
tions exist, Good men are leaving the force, 
replacements are not being secured. 

Nation wide this is certainly a cause for 
concern, or ought to be. Never before, with 
the crime rate doubling every decade and 
the ratio of convictions being cut in halt, 
was there a more pressing need for experi- 
enced, capable police officers. The very exist- 
ence of even a semblance of law and order in 
this country may be hanging in the balance. 

It seems likely that the growing tide of 
resignations by good policemen is a symptom 
of the break-down of law and order that be- 
sets the whole country. 

As the St. Louis Globe-Democrat put it edi- 
torlally this week, “When experienced, dedi- 
cated policemen are made to feel that the 
whole world—from the Supreme Court on 
down—is against them, is it any wonder 
growing numbers will get fed up and seek 
other work?” 

We talked to a veteran police officer from 
Memphis about a year ago and asked him 
why he, who had followed in the footsteps of 
his father, also a policeman, had resigned to 
go into a far less cogenial and economically 
more risky line of work, and he put it in 
one word, “abuse.” 

When he made an arrest, he said, he had 
to take abuse from spectators as well as the 
man arrested, not for what he was doing, but 
just because he was an officer doing his job. 

When he booked a suspect, he said, he had 
to stand a quiz from his superiors about all 
the technicalities which officers are expected 
to follow, If the suspect had resisted physi- 
cally, he could expect a charge of police bru- 
tality” to be lodged by someone, and undergo 
a grilling by a board of investigation. And 
when, in the rare instances in which some- 
one he had arrested was finally brought to 
trial he was treated far more roughly in the 
witness chair by defense attorneys than the 
accused was by the prosecuting attorney. 

It finally got him down, he said, and he 
found himself not sleeping well at night, so 
he decided to chuck it, and with not too 
many years to go to qualify for a pension, 
start in a new line when well up in middle 


age. 

He does not know what is going to happen, 
but he thinks the time is not far off when 
city police forces will have to lower require- 
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ments to a dangerous point in order to keep 
even skeleton forces on the street and in the 
patrol cars. 

And if anyone believes that the difficulties 
which make the lot of a policeman a tough 
one are confined to the cities of the country, 
let him but get a rural deputy sheriff or small 
town officer to talk frankly, and the bitter- 
ness and frustration they feel will reveal that 
is certainly not true. 

We think that anyone who puts his life on 
the line every minute of the day or night to 
protect the lives and property of others is 
entitled to respect and honor. 

Instead, as the Globe-Democrat put it 
“Policemen have been the targets of vocal 
and editorial abuse, and of physical attack 
by those who characterize all peace officers 
as practitioners of ‘brutality’.” 

And, unfortunately, far too many cop 
haters have access to TV cameras and micro- 
phones these days, and irresponsibly add 
their voices to those who mouth the docu- 
mented campaign of the communists to try 
to overthrow our government by destroying 
confidence in those who enforce this coun- 
try’s laws and protect this nation’s way of 
life. 

The Globe-Democrat concluded with this 
warning, “Young men starting out in this 
vital field of public service usually do so with 
the highest ideals. In a short time they can 
become frustrated or even cynical because 
they are handcuffed by the courts and at- 
tacked by segments of the press and public.” 

We think the Globe-Democrat said a 
mouthful, 


STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans are rightfully angry. They 
have had it with those who are responsi- 
ble for the mess this country is in—and 
this goes for rioting, lawbreaking, dope 
peddling, and permissiveness in general 
as well as for the slaughter in Vietnam. 
They are insistent that those who want 
help from them—in the form of a slice 
of their taxes—be ready and willing to 
sincerely try to help themselves. They 
will vote out of office those who call 
themselves their representatives but who 
would hand away their savings, their fu- 
ture, and their principles. 

In this connection, the advertisement 
of the Warner & Swasey Co. appearing 
in Forbes magazine issue of August 1, 
1968, is good reading, and I commend the 
reading of this message of warning to my 
colleagues: 

I TW I Have Some Ricurs, Too 

The right to walk the streets of my home 
town in safety. But courts and parole boards 
have so pampered criminals and hampered 
police that crime is skyrocketing into an- 
archy. 

I have the right to expect my taxes to be 
prudently used for my country—not squan- 
dered on buying votes of pressure groups nor 
perpetuating useless bureaus, 

I have the right to save my own money by 
doing without—save for a secure future; not 
to have it stolen by inflation created by 
wasteful government. 

I have the right to start my own legitimate 
business and if I have ability, see it prosper; 
not succumb to greedy union bosses who, for 
their own power and profit, can close me out 
with an unreasonable, even illegal, strike. 
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I have the right and desire as a decent 
American to be sure no honest man goes 
hungry, but I also have the right to insist 
he do everything he can to earn his own 
living. 

This nation was founded by men who rose 
up in anger against the bossism of Taxation 
without Representation, and established a 
country where the majority rules (not pres- 
sure groups)—the majority of law-abiding, 
hard-working, tax-paying citizens. 

This great nation has come dangerously 
close to mob rule supplanting majority rule. 
Any official who supports or tolerates it is 
untrue to his country and should be treated 
accordingly. 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK LEAKS BOND MARKET IN- 
FORMATION FOR BENEFIT OF 
INSIDERS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr, PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, in the 
past I have charged and proved that 
initially at least 2,500 people are in a 
position to take advantage of inside bond 
market information immediately after 
the Federal Open Market Committee 
meets here in Washington every third 
Tuesday of the month. 

The Federal Open Market Committee 
is made up of the seven members of the 
Federal Reserve Board and five of the 12 
presidents of the district Federal Reserve 
banks. It meets here in the Federal 
Reserve Board’s marble mausoleum to 
decide what our monetary policy will be 
for the ensuing month. Present at this 
regular monthly meeting, as observers 
and influencers, are the presidents of the 
other Federal Reserve district banks and 
staff. 

These bankers when they return home 
to their district banks are obligated, of 
course, to inform their own boards, made 
up principally of private bankers, about 
the action taken by the Federal Open 
Market Committee. It is easy to see that 
in minutes after this information is im- 
parted to insiders, those in a position to 
take advantage of the situation have all 
the facts they need. 

This is why, Mr. Speaker, I have 
argued in fairness to all that the actions 
of the Federal Open Market Committee 
should be made available immediately, 
and that the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee should meet not in executive 
session but in public so that all the peo- 
ple may be aware of the important 
actions taken by this group. In this way 
no benefits could be derived from having 
inside information of the situation. Fur- 
ther, if there were a policy disagreement 
with the conclusions taken, a meaning- 
ful dialog and debate could ensue. 

But now, Mr. Speaker, new informa- 
tion comes to light which makes a com- 
plete mockery of the entire alleged 
secrecy that is supposed to rule over the 
activities of the Federal Open Market 
Committee decisions and operations. 

Before detailing the specifics, Mr. 
Speaker, a little background information 
is necessary. When the Federal Open 
Market Committee decides whether 
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monetary policy over the next month 
should be “tight,” “loosened,” or con- 
tinued as firm, this information is trans- 
mitted to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

Why? Because it is the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank which translates all 
Federal Open Market Committee deci- 
sions into practical operations for the 
entire Federal Reserve System. The other 
11 banks in this instance are useless 
appendages. It is the New York bank, 
through its Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee desk and manager, that does all 
the buying and selling of Government 
securities for the entire Federal Reserve 
System. 

Now what do we find? Mr. Joseph R. 
Slevin, a noted financial reporter and 
columnist, writing in the July 30, 1968, 
issue of the American Banker, states that 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
regularly puts out “important money 
market news and only the insiders know 
that the information came straight from 
the potent reserve bank.” 

The New York Federal Reserve Bank 
personnel, according to Mr. Slevin, have 
regular briefings every Thursday after- 
noon, At these briefings the reporters are 
told whether U.S. money and credit 
policy is to become tighter or easier, in- 
formation obviously of great benefit to 
bond dealers. Knowing this, they know 
whether interest rates and bond prices 
will be going up or down. 

Just recently, Mr. Slevin states, Mr. 
Alfred Hayes, president of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, held such a brief- 
ing. Mr. Hayes is not only the president 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
which as I have indicated translates 
Federal Open Market Committee policy 
decisions into actual financial decisions 
for the Federal Government. He is also 
the Vice Chairman of the Federal Open 
Market Committee. No one, Mr. Speaker, 
is in a better position to know what 
monetary policy will be over the next 
month than Mr. Hayes. 

I ask if it is fair that the trust placed 
by the American people in the Federal 
Open Market Committee and the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank be violated 
in this respect? In all other instances of 
similar action—divulging information by 
Federal employees—the Government 
would move immediately against such 
people for violating the trust of the Na- 
tion and releasing confidential Govern- 
ment information. This is precisely what 
Mr. Hayes and other personnel have done 
as indicated in Mr. Slevin's article. 

This is a matter which I, as chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, shall immediately take up with the 
Federal Reserve Board. If necessary, we 
will hold hearings to get to the bottom 
of this. And if these statements have 
substance, it certainly will be reasonable 
for appropriate action to be taken. 

The Joseph R. Slevin article follows: 
[From the American Banker, July 30, 1968] 
New York FED COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEMS 

Is ALLY oF BOND MARKET INSIDERS 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
gives more information to bond market in- 
siders than it gives to less knowledgeable 
members of the financial community or to 
the general public. 
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It’s a communications problem, The New 
York-based central bankers are not delib- 
erately playing favorites. But they regularly 
put out important money market news and 
only the insiders know that the information 
came straight from the potent reserve bank. 

The central bankers have their say at 
briefings that they hold for New York finan- 
cial reporters every Thursday afternoon, 
3 the markets close. They release their 

y banking figures and often provide 
— that disclose whether U.S. 

2 is getting tighter or easier, 
which, in turn, tells market professionals 
whether interest rates and bond prices will 
go up or down. 

The briefings cause trouble because the 
N.Y. Fed officials refuse to be publicly iden- 
tified as the source of the explanations. The 
newsmen are not allowed to say that the 
briefing took place and may not attribute 
the comments to the reserve bank. 

But bond market professionals recognize 
the follow-up stories as authoritative policy 
explanations. They know about the Thurs- 
day briefings and the N.Y. Fed staff's un- 
willingness to be quoted. The insiders take 
the central bank assessments into account 
in making their buy and sell decisions while 
more casual market participants never know 
that the reserve bank has spoken. 

The Thursday briefings are discrimina- 
tory, for all market participants should be 
treated alike. Some should not lose out be- 
Cause they are not privy to the New York 
Fed's policy of speaking from behind a 
mask 


To make matters worse, the newspaper ac- 
counts usually are misleading. The reporters 
go too far in cooperating with the New York 
Fed's insistence on concealing its spokes- 
man’s official status. 

The New York Times, for example, cus- 
tomarily pretends that its information has 
come from “bankers,” or from ‘bankers. who 
are close to official thinking,” or from in- 
formed market sources,” or “informed bank- 
ers,” or “bankers who are close to Federal 
Reserve thinking.” 

In each case, the so-called “bankers” or 
“market sources” are none other than the 
reserve bank official who conducted the 
Thursday briefing. Bond market profession- 
als see through the false identification imme- 
diately but other financial page readers do 
not. To most people a New York banker is 
an Official of the First National City Bank, 
Chase Manhattan, Morgan Guaranty, or one 
of the other commercial banks. 

Actually, a spokesman for the N.Y. Federal 
Reserve Bank is not a banker, as most peo- 
ple understand the word. He is an official 
of the U.S, Government in almost everything 
except name. 

Not quite three weeks ago, N.Y. Federal 
Reserve Bank president Alfred Hayes held a 
special meeting with New York newsmen 
during which he discussed Federal Reserve 
credit policy at some length—with the cus- 
tomary understanding that his identity was 
not to be revealed. Among other significant 
things, Mr. Hayes said that future monetary 
policy should be “firm” but should allow 
for an “appropriate growth” of bank credit. 

The New York Times attributed the Hayes 
views to “one well-informed New York 
banker, who declined to be identified” but 
the select group of bond market professionals 
knew immediately that Mr. Hayes was the 
source, 

Mr. Hayes not only is not just a private 
“New York banker,” he is not just any Fed- 
eral Reserve official. He is vice chairman of 
the Federal Open Market Committee, the 
powerful group that sets national monetary 
policy, and the FOMC was scheduled to meet 
at the Federal Reserve’s Washington head- 
quarters. the morning after Mr. Hayes’ dis- 
guised “New York banker” judgments were 
printed. 
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WINN’S WASHINGTON REPORT 
HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following: 

CONGRESSMAN WINN REPORTS From 
WASHINGTON 
CITIZENS EXPRESS VIEWS IN QUESTIONNAIRE 


I wish to thank those of you who took your 
valuable time to answer my recent question- 
naire. I can assure you that your opinions are 
weighed heavily before I cast each vote on 
the floor of the House. 

Of the 147,098 questionnaires mailed from 
my Washington office, I received more than 
15,000 responses, I also received more than 
1,000 letters expressing views on issues not 
covered in the questionnaire. 

I know that many of you found it difficult 
to answer some questions with a mere yes 
or no. I myself face the same problem in vot- 
ing on each bill that comes to the House 
floor, as I can only vote yea or nay on it, 

It should be pointed out that bills drafted 
by members of Congress often become sub- 
stantially different pieces of legislation than 
the bills that are finally voted on, due to 
numerous amendments and revisions. 

I believe that the heavy return on my 
questionnaire is indicative of your interest 
in our government and its monumental 
problems. But more important, your re- 
sponses provide a vital link between you and 
me. 

CAVE-IN AMENDMENT 

The House approved an amendment to the 
Omnibus Housing Bill of 1968 on July 9. The 
amendment, subject to Senate approval, was 
offered from the floor by Congressman Winn. 

The amendment would change the Housing 
Act of 1949 to allow urban renewal to pay 
pre-collapse prices to property owners suf- 
fering losses due to cave-ins of limestone 
quarries. 

In support of his amendment, Winn cited 
the danger to life and property of those liv- 
ing above the abandoned limestone quarry 
in the “Hilltop” district of Kansas City, 
where seven cave-ins have occurred since 
1965, 

TORNADO BILL INTRODUCED BY WINN 

On April 24, Congressman Winn introduced 
& bill in the House to establish a “National 
Tornado Detection and Warning System,” 
with up to $10 million to be funded for the 
Act. 

Winn urged quick action on his bill by 
pointing out that, in addition to lives lost, 
tornadoes and other severe storms cost bu- 
lions of dollars in property damage annually. 

As an example, he cited the “Topeka tor- 
nado” of June 8, 1966, which took 17 lives 
and did approximately $80 to $100 million 
worth of property damage. 

Winn's bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to conduct research and develop- 
ment programs to increase knowledge of tor- 
nados, squall lines and other severe storms. 

It also provides for establishment of a Na- 
tional Severe Storms Service in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The bill has wide bipar- 
tisan support in both the House and Senate. 


WINN WRITES RUSK ON “PUEBLO” INCIDENT 

On April 4, Congressman Winn wrote Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk demanding that 
the American people be given a full explana- 
tion of the incident which resulted in the 
capture of the intelligence ship U.S. S. 
Pueblo and her crew off the coast of North 
Korea last January 23. 
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The State Department reply contained the 
usual bureaucratic mumbo jumbo stating, 
“It would clearly not be in the best interest 
of the United States Government or the crew 
of the Pueblo to comment publicly regarding 
any possible future course of action we might 


CRIME RESOLUTION PASSED BY HOUSE 


A resolution to establish a bipartisan joint 
Congressional committee to investigate crime 
and lawlessness in the nation passed the 
House by a vote of 318 to 12 on July 12. The 
resolution was co-sponsored by Congressman 
Winn, who also spoke in favor of it during 
debate on the House floor. 

H. J. Res. 1, still subject to Senate approval, 
would give the committee power to hold hear- 
ings anywhere in the United States, sub- 
poena witnesses and documents, and take 
testimony, 

Winn has asked to serve on the committee 
if it is formed, 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

Nore.—Since many people checked more 
answers than were requested on multiple- 
choice questions of 3 and 6, answers here are 
those selected most often by questionnaire 
respondents, 

In percent] 

1. Do you favor Federal legislation regulat- 

ing the sale and possession of firearms? 


% 54. 3 
„ Sores 38. 4 
Undecided 2 7. 3 


2. Do you favor legislation which would 
permit a portion of your Federal income 
taxes to be used to pay the cost of political 
campaigns? 


NOB ope dairies EEE as Kabeesennen 10.5 
NO Uy aR peed ES LPS Re UE SES tS 84.5 
Undeolded ma en eos 5.0 


3. In your opinion, what is the primary 
cause of increased crime and violence? 

Answer: Disrespect for law. 

4. Do you favor the Administration's pres- 
ent Vietnam policy? 


5. Do you favor a greater Federal Govern- 
ment role in the area of agriculture and farm 
product support? 


ty seh oe wes ping sho = inte pense 14.7 
JJ ˙ A oo ances gsc 73.2 
Undecided op SRI kl SRE ERNE 12.1 


6. Which four of the following would re- 
ceive your highest priority for spending 
reductions? 

Answers: (1) Foreign aid, (2) beautifica- 
tion, (3) supersonic transport and (4) space 
exploration. 

7. Do you favor legislation providing Fed- 
eral assistance to help low-income families 
achieve home ownership? 


ka r aN E pilen 34.1 
E AR RES ie a a a E 53.1 
Anse nee 12. 8 


8. Do you favor a Federal attack on unem- 
ployment by offering incentives to employers 
to hire and train unskilled workers? 


9. Do you think the Federal Government 
should return a portion of the taxes it col- 
lects to State and local governments to use 
as they see fit? 


r c 40. 9 
. ee eee 48.2 
nden SU e ETLER LEE aU ee 10.9 
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PROTECTING OUR ESTUARIES 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years the Congress has devoted more of 
its time to conservation matters and 
particularly the preservation of our es- 
tuarine and wetland areas—those tidal 
zones where fresh and salt water meet. 

The disappearance of many thousands 
of acres of valuable marshlands through 
private development, dredging, and fill- 
ing projects has endangered the ecology 
of this continent and has destroyed much 
of the spawning grounds for fish and 
shellfish. 

A bill—H.R. 25—to preserve the Na- 
tion's estuarine areas has been approved 
by the House and Senate and is now 
awaiting the President’s signature. As 
a cosponsor of this legislation, I am very 
pleased at the action of the 90th Con- 
gress in the passage of this bill and in 
the area of conservation and protection 
of our natural resources. 

H.R. 25 brings to the field of conser- 
vation a new concept in protecting nat- 
ural resources which I first introduced 
in the 89th Congress—the concept of co- 
operative Federal, State, and local man- 
agement agreements. Instead of author- 
izing condemnation or Federal acquisi- 
tion of lands for conservation purposes, 
for which limited Federal funds are 
available, H.R. 25 authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Interior to conduct an inven- 
tory of the Nation’s valuable estuaries 
and in certain cases where the land is al- 
ready in public ownership to enter into 
cooperative management agreements 
with States and other political subdivi- 
sions to permanently protect and main- 
tain these lands with title remaining in 
the State or other local government. 
Thus, more of the remaining valuable 
wetlands areas can be saved. 

I commend to my colleagues a recent 
editorial which appears in the July 19, 
1968, edition of Life magazine entitled 
“Endangered Edge of the Sea.” I place 
the text of the Life editorial in the 
Recorp for the attention of my colleagues 
in the House, as follows: 

ENDANGERED EDGE OF THE SEA 

The tidal zone where America borders the 
sea in bays, marshes, estuaries, sloughs and 
flats may be the least understood and most 
maligned fraction of our natural world, The 
shallow edge of the sea where salt water 
mingles with fresh, commonly called the 
estuarine zone, is the most productive acre- 
age known to man. It provides food and 
sport, moderates our weather and protects 
us from the weight of a storm-driven ocean. 
In return we dredge its shallows, pile muck 
onto its marshes, dam it off with highways 
and bulkheads and glorify our efforts as 
“reclamation.” We aren’t reclaiming a 
thing—we are destroying. And unless the 
Congress and the states move quickly to put 
into law the protective measures demanded 
by ecologists we will have sacrificed one of 
our greatest wealths to create dry sterile 
land that the nation already has in abund- 
ance, 

Two thirds of all our fish and shellfish— 
and that includes such choice species as 
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the bluefish and striped bass, the shrimp, 
the shad, the salmon and the oyster—spend 
all or a vital part of their life cycle in the 
estuarine zone. Wipe out the estuaries and 
you wipe out the fish. 

The ecology of this continent is based on 
the interaction of thousands of species in 
zones that are often immense. Gut a bay 
by dredging it for gravel and more than the 
fish are affected. A key link in a waterfowl 
flyway may have been broken, Insects that 
were never a great problem suddenly become 
a plague. The bay’s ability to cleanse itself 
of sewage may have been lost and it becomes 
an open cesspool. 

Just this sort of problem is building in 
San Francisco Bay. Already shrunk from its 
original 700 square miles to 435 by the hap- 
hazard filling of its shores, the shallow bay 
is in danger of being squeezed down to an 
ignoble drainage ditch. In the entire state 
of California 67% of the wetlands area has 
already been lost. In Connecticut only 20 
square miles remain and on Long Island, in 
a recent span of only 10 years, 29% of the 
wetlands were demolished. 

It is tragically late to recognize the prob- 
lem, but there are signs of an awakening. 
Massachusetts has enforced, since 1965, a 
stiff law requiring permits for all alterations 
of estuarine areas. And in San Francisco 
the Bay Conservation and Development Com- 
mission has had the power to veto filling 
projects for the past three years while it 
worked out a master plan for bay develop- 
ment. Recognizing that a bay is far too 
valuable a resource to be preserved solely for 
the needs of ecology, the BCDC suggests 
strongly that future development of the 
shoreline of San Francisco Bay should be 
restricted to projects for which such a loca- 
tion is vital—port terminals, ocean-based 
industries and recreation areas (right now 
only 10 of the bay’s 276 miles of shoreline 
are open to the public). 

The BCDC is scheduled to go out of exist- 
ence next year. If that happens, control of 
filling will revert to the localities. And it is 
not easy for any city or county to ignore the 
siren call of a developer who promises to re- 
claim acres of “useless” marsh and add it to 
the tax rolls—particularly when the marsh 
makes its greatest contribution to fishermen 
in another state or duck hunters a thousand 
miles away. 

Because the problems and values of 
estuaries transcend local boundaries, their 
protection can be guaranteed only by fed- 
eral standards, binding on the states. Just 
such a measure passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in February. It is languishing now 
in a Senate committee. And it will continue 
to languish until Americans realize, as John 
Clark, president of the American Littoral 
Society, puts it, that “the shore is in the 
same danger now that the forests were when 
Teddy Roosevelt took office.” An acre of cut- 
over forest will come back, given time. An 
acre of marsh 20 feet under the town dump 
is gone forever. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge all the Members 
of the House to review the problem of 
protecting estuarine areas in their dis- 
tricts and to look into the new coopera- 
tive management concept contained in 
H. R. 25. 

There is no reason why we should have 
to authorize Federal acquisition of lands 
already in public ownership in order to 
preserve natural resources for future 
generations. We can and should en- 
courage cooperation among Federal, 
State, and local officials to protect these 
valuable areas from unnecessary devel- 
opment and destruction. That is the 
reason for H.R. 25 and it is my hope that 
future generations of Americans will 
benefit from this legislation. 
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COMMITMENT TO EDUCATION RE- 
MAINS A PROVEN PROGRAM 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I enthu- 
siastically endorse the acceptance of the 
conference report on the Higher Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1968. 

For 22 years I have had the honor 
of representing the Eighth Congression- 
al District of the State of Minnesota. 
During that time I have seen this House 
slowly come to take an active interest 
in the problem of insuring that this Na- 
tion can adequately educate its youth. 
For a number of years after World War 
II it was deemed possible to leave edu- 
cation virtually totally outside the sphere 
of Federal activity. In 1945 we knew, as 
we do today, that it takes nearly 50 years 
time to get an innovative and necessary 
educational idea off the drawing board 
and into every classroom. Unlike today 
however, we felt that we in Congress had 
no responsiblty to change this lapse of 
time—the responsibility was entirely a 
State and local one. 

This attitude of Congress changed 
over a period of time. The Korean war, 
the cold war, automation, prosperity, 
and finally the launching of Sputnik 
combined with many other factors to 
make Congress take on a new attitude. At 
long last we realized that change in 
technology, in social pressure, and in the 
mass of scientific and nonscientific 
knowledge was occurring at an increas- 
ingly rapid rate. We realized that the 
rate of change was so fast that very 
soon it would take 60, then 75, then 100 
years to move an innovation from draw- 
ing board to the classroom. 

At the same time Congress and the 
American people reached the conclusion 
that the continued well-being of this Na- 
tion was directly dependent on the pos- 
session and maintenance of a population 
that was universally as highly educated 
in modern technology as a racing car is 
highly tuned, 

In 1958 the 86th Congress passed the 
National Defense Education Act in hopes 
of, first, stimulating a quick growth in 
the number of highly educated people in 
certain specified scientific and non- 
scientific academic areas, and second, re- 
ducing the number of years that pass 
between the time of conception of a new 
idea and the time of institution of that 
idea in our educational system. The pas- 
sage of this act was truly crucial in the 
history of education legislation. It repre- 
sents the first major step Congress has 
taken in this field. One reason for this 
step can be attributed to the pressure the 
entire Nation felt following the Soviets’ 
launching of their first sputnik. The 
National Defense Education Act was per- 
haps in part a panic response to this 
Soviet success as well as a response to the 
conclusions that I have already talked 
about. 

Since 1958, Congress has very often 
modified the National Defense Education 
Act in hopes of perfecting it. To reach 
perfection in any field of endeavor is an 
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impossible task, but Americans will, and 
must, always strive to reach it. This is 
simply an inherent part of the American 
character. Today, we are involved in 
amending the NDEA as a part of that 
process of perfecting. 

We are doing other things today in 
addition to this. Since 1958 and the 
National Defense Education Act, many 
more education acts have been passed 
with the same general purposes of the 
NDEA. The Higher Education Act of 1963 
is one of these. Under it, we are doing 
much to upgrade, enlarge, and modernize 
the American higher education system. 
We are providing community service pro- 
grams, college library materials, librarian 
training programs, strengthening devel- 
oping institutions programs, student fl- 
nancial aid programs, teacher training 
and preparation programs, and improve- 
ment of undergraduate instruction. 

To me personally, the most important 
program, and the one I want to talk 
about for a short while, is the student 
financial aid program. We are providing 
financial aid to students with great minds 
who also have great financial need. To 
withhold financial aid from this kind of 
student would effectively deprive the Na- 
tion of most numbers of potential Presi- 
dents, Congressmen, business executives, 
scientists, college professors, generals, 
and other personnel vital to the life of 
this Nation. Nobody in this House, in- 
cluding myself likes to give away tax 
money for no good purpose. But student 
financial aid is no giveaway program. 
Under the national defense student 
loan program, students attending insti- 
tutions of higher education in my district 
received more than $180,000 in 1966, and 
even more in 1967. Every penny of this 
loan money will be returned to the Gov- 
ernment with interest. To me this does 
not sound like a giveaway—it sounds 
more like a sound investment in our 
future. 

Of all the student financial aid pro- 
grams, the college work-study program 
is probably closest to my heart. Under 
this program, students work part time 
during the academic year at jobs on cam- 
pus, such as laboratory assistants, cafe- 
teria waiters, office workers and librari- 
ans, and off campus, such as garage 
mechanics, waiters, and clerks. In my 
opinion, a student, like any other person, 
can become limited and stilted by devo- 
tion to one task only. The work-study 
program provides the opportunity for 
constructive, nonacademic activity that 
can only help to build a balanced human 
being able to work both with books and 
with people of all educational levels. Last 
year, more than $158,000 was earned by 
numerous students in the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Minnesota under 
this program. 

In this year’s Higher Education 
Amendments, these programs, among 
many others, are extended and enlarged. 
But the amendments also add some new 
programs, one of which, Mr, Speaker, I 
feel is extremely valuable and necessary; 
this is the cooperative education pro- 
gram. Under cooperative education pro- 
grams which some colleges have run for 
as much as 60 years, a student alternates 
full-time study with full-time work. The 
work is usually, but not always, con- 
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nected to the student’s academic sched- 
ule. Thus, you have marine biology ma- 
jors working on oceanographic research 
ships, accounting majors in accounting 
offices, drama majors in theaters, history 
majors in research establishments, polit- 
ical science majors in congressional of- 
fices, and geology majors in mining com- 
panies. This kind of program is valuable 
because, not only does a student gain 
academic knowledge, but he also gains 
practical experience on which the knowl- 
edge can be applied and which can make 
practical and workable the pure abstract 
theories. The proposal that is before us 
would help colleges and universities to 
plan and establish cooperative education 
programs by authorizing $8 million for 
fiscal year 1969 and $10 million for fiscal 
year 1970 for this purpose. I sincerely 
hope that this program is put into action 
quickly and can be expanded following 
fiscal year 1970. 1 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, its chair- 
man, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Perkins], and its members from both 
sides of the aisle on having completed 
a conference report in a short time un- 
der extreme pressure and I am pleased 
that I have been able to join so many 
colleagues in supporting the Higher Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1968. 


EXEMPTION OF SURVIVORS FROM 
VIETNAM COMBAT 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill that would pro- 
hibit the assignment to combat duty in 
Vietnam of servicemen—except those 
who volunteered—who have lost a mem- 
ber of their immediate family in the war. 
I understand that, as of today, 67 other 
Members have introduced the same bill, 
and I hope that even more will join in 
its sponsorship. 

Existing regulations exempt a family’s 

only surviving son from combat duty, ex- 
cept voluntarily. The bill I have cospon- 
sored would extend the exemption to all 
other surviving members of a family 
whose father, brother, or sister had died 
as à result of military service in Viet- 
nam, 
It is asking too much for a family to 
bear the grief of more than one war 
death. The number of military person- 
nel and their families who would be af- 
fected by this proposal would be rela- 
tively small. But the suffering that 
would be saved would greatly outweigh 
the actual numbers involved. While af- 
fecting our military effort in no way, the 
policy would be of inestimable humani- 
tarian value to the nearly 30,000 families 
who have already lost a close relative. 

Following is the text of the bill: 

H.R. 19108 
A bill to amend title 10 of the United States 

Code to prohibit the assignment of a mem- 

ber of an Armed Force to combat area 

duty if any of certain relatives of such 
member dies, is captured, is missing in 
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action, or is totally disabled as a result of 

service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
89 of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
by adding immediately after section 671 the 
following new section: 
“$ 671a. Certain members not to be assigned 

to combat areas 

“Except during the period of a war or a 
national emergency declared by Congress, no 
member of an Armed Force may be assigned 
to active duty in an area in which the armed 
forces are engaged in combat, unless he 
volunteers for such duty, if after December 
31, 1963, the father or a brother or a sister 
of such member— 

(1) is killed in action or dies in line of 
duty, 

(2) is captured or declared as missing-in- 
action, or 

3) dies or is totally disabled as a result of 
injuries received or disease incurred, 
while serving in the Armed Forces within the 
combat zone designated in Executive Order 
Numbered 11216, dated April 24, 1965,” 

Sec. 2, The table of sections at the begin- 
ning of chapter 39 of such title is amended by 
inserting immediately after 
“671. Members not to be assigned outside 

United States before completing 
training.” 

the following: 


“671a. Certain members not to be assigned to 
combat areas.” 


COMMENT: “FOR GOD AND 
COUNTRY” 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. GOODLING, Mr, Speaker, radio 
station WORK of York, Pa—my con- 
gressional district—has instituted an in- 
novation which makes a superb contribu- 
tion to the public service. This unique 
device has been labeled “Comment,” and 
it is made up of a series of subjects hay- 
ing for the general public. The series is 
heard three times daily on radio station 
WORK, Monday through Friday. 

One “Comment” entitled “For God and 
Country,” won broad acclaim, having 
gained the George Washington Honor 
Medal from the Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge and having been read into 
the records of the State of Pennsylvania 
General Assembly. 

Because of the timely nature of this 
“Comment,” I insert it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD and commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

COMMENT: For Gop AND COUNTRY 

Americans are the richest people in the 
world. They eat more, they have a higher 
standard of living, they have more in the 
way of possessions and yet they are not 
satisfied, 

The promised land. That’s what America 
is in reality you know. With all its riches, 
resources and power, America has twice en- 
gaged in world conflict to make this planet 
safe for all people to live, without fear of 
tyranny. Both wars failed to accomplish this 
goal. Was the blood of our veterans wasted 
then? Did they fight and die in vain? For 
no cause at all? No, they did not, They suc- 
ceeded in keeping America free and in keep- 
ing America a major world power, however 
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distasteful that might be to other countries. 
The world citizen, fortunate enough to be 
born in the United States of America, has 
wealth untold, even if his riches are not vis- 
ible. Personal freedom is the most valuable of 
all possessions, and the poorest of our citi- 
zens still has that. Certainly there is poverty 
in this country and we must all work to- 
gether to fight the strangling effect, but this 
does not change the fact that we are rich. 

Most of us have enough to eat, we have 
shelter, we own an automobile, we have 
clothing and other items sufficient for our 
needs ... This does not mean we are satisfied, 
but they are sufficient for our needs. Com- 
pare our lot with that of any average citizen 
of any other country and you'll find that we 
are better off all the way around. 

This did not come about by accident, not 
by a long shot. It came about through hard 
work, back-breaking work ... Through strong 
will and although other countries downgrade 
us for it, through capitalism. After all, where 
would America be without her great indus- 
tries? That's exactly why she maintains her 
lead in the world and other countries remain 
at a standstill. Our industries are the very 
basis of our good way of life. Like people the 
world over, we tend to complain . But un- 
like those people, we have less right to do so, 

In the first place we should be ever thank- 
ful we are Americans and not Chinese or 
Japanese or anyone else. . Not that there 
is anything wrong with any of the aforemen- 
tioned races . . It just goes back to the 
opening statement of this comment, “Amer- 
icans are the richest people in the world.” 

Yet, we have the chronic complainers, 
those who are never satisfied. Those who 
must make waves to stay happy. They protest 
everything. They carry banners with 
anti-American slogans . . . They take up for 
others in disputes with America ... They 
pray for other countries to defeat America 
in war. While they enjoy the freedoms and 
rich life offered by America, they work un- 
derhandedly to overthrow her. One can un- 
derstand to some degree, a Russians’ passion 
for downgrading America, but how do you 
explain an American, and I use the word 
loosely, downing his own country. Some of 
these poor misguided souls have been led 
so far astray that they have carried Amer- 
ican flags in their protest marches and set 
them afire. The flag of their own country, 
marred by their own hands. 

This is not the act of a patriot. It is the 
act of an enemy of the country and should 
be treated as such. Old Glory is not just 
red, white, and blue silk, it is the symbol 
of this Nation, and should be treated with 
respect. But then these moaning and groan- 
ing kooks have respect for nothing. 

In reality they are worthless . . . They 
contribute nothing to society . . . They ride 
free on its coat tails figuring all the while 
the world owes them something. They are 
leaches of the lowest form, They are un- 
Kempt, ill mannered, uneducated, and very 
noisy. They incite riots, preach race hatred, 
demonstrate, protest, burn draft cards, meet 
in muddy fields or on downtown streets, 
Smoke marijuana, pot, heroin, refuse to work 
or shave, or take a bath, take what they 
want, when they want it regardless of price 
and feel afterward that it was owed to them. 
They conform with nothing ... They wish 
to be individualists. They claim God is dead, 
they bring about insurrections on college 
campuses, They are the hate mongers, the 
bigots, and they all come from the same 
mold, In their efforts to avoid conformity, 
they conform. 

They have no place in the world because 
of their weird and warped outlook so they 
attempt to solidify their foundation by 
drawing other weirdos into their clique. 
They are a deadly group. Their efforts cause 
millions in damage every year, not to men- 
tion countless lives. Their hate, greed, and 
bigotry wreaks havoc on the world and still 
we allow them in our midst. 
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We must not violate their rights, the very 
rights they see fit to violate constantly. 

Perhaps these people who find America so 
hard to take, would enjoy living behind the 
bamboo curtain of China, or the iron curtain 
of Russia or even the concrete wall of East 
Berlin. 

That’s where they should be because they 
certainly can find nothing good about the 
U.S. of A. Our Government is always wrong 
. . Others are always right and we should 
all go jump into a bottomless pit. Call them 
what you will: Beatniks, Peaceniks, Vietniks, 
their actions are always the same. 

Anyone must agree that a fellow American 
has a right to protest and even a right to 
demonstrate, so long as he does it orderly 
and does not create a disturbance. Burning 
an American flag can certainly be described 
as a disturbance, to say the least. These low- 
grade individuals should perhaps be drafted 
into the service, made to bathe and shave, 
made to don shoes, which appears to be 
against their principles, and then to be made 
to pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America. 

Maybe, if these shiftless characters were 
made to sacrifice a little for that flag, they 
would not be so ready to disfigure it, 

This isn’t the whole solution, not by a 
long shot, but it is a start, and start we must 
if we are ever going to rid ourselves of these 
hatespreading, worthless protestors. Not hav- 
ing been anywhere, nor seen anything, they 
know little of what they protest. They thrive 
on violence. . If they want it that badly, 
send them to Viet Nam... there’s plenty 
there. 

For comment, Bill Nicholas. 


WE NEED BOTH 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the Jeffersonian, edited by Mr. August 
Maher, recently published a fine editorial 
on necessary utilization of American for- 
ests. I would like to share this thought- 
ful column with my colleagues: 

We NEED BOTH 


A late issue of “American Forests” con- 
tains an editorial on people, land and the 
timber industry that should leave few il- 
lusions concerning our forest lands and their 
use. The editorial was written on the heels 
of the Washington, D.C. riots, It told of 
the massive rebuilding job with which the 
city was confronted—a job requiring vast 
quantities of lumber and other materials. 

Beyond the immediate need of rebuild- 
ing riot-torn and depressed areas of cities, 
the editorial also drew attention to another 
fact that a lot of us ignore: “So many new 
needs so many new people. Last November 
20 the Population Clock at the Bureau of 
the Census reached the 200 million mark. 
On April 5 it had climbed to 200,820,734. 
Meanwhile, our country has the same fixed 
two billion acres of land including a half 
billion acres of forest land. Twenty years 
from now we will still have the same amount 
of land plus 331 million Americans using a 
third more wood products plus more of every- 
thing else.” 

No one is more conscious of the increasing 
squeeze on people and land than timber com- 
panies. Leaders in the industry are calling 
for heavier investment in research in order 
to increase timber yields per acre, as well as 
Improving woods and mill techniques. They 
present the strongest kind of case for an in- 
vestor-owned, wood products industry, 
oriented around preservation of that most 
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basic principle of constitutional government, 
private land ownership. They are strong ex- 
ponents of wilderness area conservation, but 
recognize the absolute necessity of utilizing 
the nation’s forest lands on a multiple-use 
basis—in other words, for recreation, wildlife 
conservation and sustained-yield timber 
harvesting. 

As the “American Forests” editorial makes 
crystal clear, the time for illusions about 
people and land is past. We must treasure 
productive forest lands just as we do the 
remaining wilderness areas. We need them 


ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
FOR LEGISLATION AND FEDERAL 
RELATIONS, JOHN M. LUMLEY 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, among 
the ablest and hardest working spokes- 
men for American education here in 
Washington is John M. Lumley, the as- 
sistant executive secretary for legislation 
and Federal relations of the National 
Education Association. 


During my 10 years in Congress, I 
have had many opportunities to discuss 
problems of education with Mr. Lumley 
and I have found him unfailingly cour- 
teous, straightforward, and helpful. 

I am pleased to insert at this point in 
the Recorp a sketch published in a recent 
issue of the NEA Journal about Mr. 
Lumley: 


ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR LEGISLA- 
TION AND FEDERAL RELATIONS, JOHN M. 
LUMLEY 


Although NEA has played a central role 
in shaping public education policy for more 
than a century, at no time in our history has 
the Association's role in relation to the fed- 
eral government been more important to 
America than now, The promotion of NEA 
legislative objectives is today a matter that 
directly affects more teachers, more pupils, 
and more citizens than ever before. During 
this school year alone, literally billions of 
dollars of federal money will go directly and 
indirectly to schools throughout the nation. 

Guiding the legislative efforts of NEA is 
the assistant executive secretary for legisla- 
tion and federal relations, John M. Lumley. 
As NEA chief lobbyist and as executive sec- 
retary of the NEA Legislative Commission, 
Dr. Lumley turns the Association's goals into 
legislative realities. 

Under his direction, staff legislative con- 
sultants promote NEA objectives through 
contract with members of Congress and their 
staffs, with federal agencies, and with other 
education interests. Further, under Dr. Lum- 
ley’s direction, state and local education as- 
sociation efforts to obtain sound federal legis- 
lation are coordinated. And, in addition, NEA 
newsletters and special reports on legislative 
Matters are prepared, 

The NEA Legislative Commission itself is 
made up of 11 Association members ap- 
pointed by the NEA Executive Committee. 
Its mission is to formulate and promote the 
legislative program of the Association. It 
prepares resolutions for consideration by 
the NEA membership (through the Repre- 
sentative Assembly) and defines specific 
legislative goals within the framework of 
the general objectives set by the membership. 

Dr. Lumley and his staff develop the action 
plans to implement the legislative 
adopted by the Legislative Commission. They 
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keep the Commission and the profession 
informed about federal activities related to 
education, 

John M. Lumley, a Pennsylvanian, at- 
tended elementary and secondary school 
there and received his undergraduate and 
doctoral degrees in that state. He has served 
as superintendent of schools in Wilkes- 
Barre and Sullivan County, and as chief 
deputy superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
While working on his doctorate at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, he served as a con- 
sultant in reading at the Penn State insti- 
tutes for teachers and also taught summer 
school classes. 

Several years ago, Muhlenberg College 
named Dr. Lumley its outstanding alumnus 
in the field of education, and Waynesburg 
College awarded him an honorary doctoral 
degree for his contributions to education in 
Pennsylvania. In 1964, the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction 
honored him with a citation for outstand- 
ing leadership in education. 

Dr. Lumley joined the NEA staff in 1957 
and soon after became director of the NEA 
Federal Relations Division. He was named 
assistant executive secretary for legislation 
and federal relations last October. 

He lives with his wife, the former Kathryn 
Wentzel, in Washington, D.C. Mrs. Lumley, 
director of the reading clinic in the D.C. 
public schools, was recently named by Presi- 
dent Johnson as a member of the National 
Advisory Council on Education Professions 
Development. Their son Joe is in the Army. 
When he graduated recently from basic 
training at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, he 
received an award as the outstanding trainee 
of the company. 

A long-time supporter of a federal role in 
education financing, Dr. Lumley believes that 
strong programs of federal education leg- 
islation mean improvement in the quality 
of education for America’s students and 
increased professional advantages for the na- 
tion’s teachers, Good federal programs can 
bring a better climate for teaching and better 
salary schedules, he says. 

He also believes that a firm partnership of 
local, state, and federal levels is essential for 
financing the schools. “As this three-way 
partnership develops,” he says, “NEA and 
the state and local associations will have to 
coordinate and strengthen their political 
activities, Close cooperation between NEA 
and the field is a desirable objective in any 
case,” he emphasizes, “but the long-range 
implications of federal programs make such 
cooperation essential.” 

Personally warm and friendly, Dr. Lumley 
has long acted on his belief that “people are 
wonderful.“ As he puts it, “Each year that I 
work in the education profession, I am re- 
newed and strengthened in this belief. I am 
proud to be an educator.” 

M. O. D., Jr. 


MESSAGE TO DISTRICT 
HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr, SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, as 
we prepare to recess for the month of 
August, I feel the people back home are 
entitled to a brief summary of the state 
of our Nation in the eyes of their Repre- 
sentative. I have prepared such a state- 
ment and will be sending the following 
message to the residents of my ‘district 
in the very near future: 
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THE SURTAX 


By now you have started to pay additional 
taxes. On June 20 the House of Representa- 
tives passed the surtax bill. I voted against 
passage, and I would like to give you my 
reasons for opposing the measure. 

1. The brunt of the burden is falling on 
the middle income group of taxpayers, who 
were already paying more than their fair 
share of the taxes. Loopholes need to be 
closed in other brackets to bring in more 
money. 

2. Taxes are already too high. We need to 
reduce our spending and live within our in- 
come, .. not raise taxes, 

8. The promised cuts in spending did not 
materialize just as I predicted would be the 
case. People have been told that under the 
new tax “they will be paying only 7 additional 
pennies for each dollar of tax paid.” This 
averages out to be somewhere near 62.00 each 
week for a man earning $175.00 per week. 
This means that from mid-July through De- 
cember this man will lose at least $50.00 in 
take-home pay. Further, because the tax is 
retroactive, he will have to pay for the 
months of April, May, June, and half of July. 
so will owe an additional tax on next April 15 
of approximately $30.00. 

It seems to me that Corporations (which 
are taxed retroactively to January 1) 
will be forced to increase the cost of their 
products by a small amount. They will not 
be able to absorb the increase without taking 
such steps. With less take-home pay for the 
workers and higher prices staring them in 
the face. I fail to see how the Administra- 
tion can say that inflation will be checked 
and the people better off. I agree with the 
theory that it is easier to reduce Government 
spending to control the economy than to 
impose a tax which may never be removed. 
If we look at our history, we see that we 
are still paying some taxes supposedly just 
for the duration of World War I. 

CRIME IN THE STREETS 


Militant civil rights activists kept the lid 
on violence for the first half of the summer, 
but the second half looks like a new ball 
game. At the time I am writing this para- 
graph, the National Guard has moved back 
into Cleveland’s East Side and Akron and 
other cities are feeling the pressure. The long 
hot days of August will send tempers soar- 
ing and extremists might well start more 
trouble for our cities. If law and order are 
to be maintained, looters and rioters must be 
punished and police and riot-control troops 
must receive the cooperation of the entire 
community which is involved, 


REMEMBER THE PUEBLO 


On July 23 the U.S.S. Pueblo had been in 
the hands of the North Koreans for six 
months. We do not seem to be able to get 
the Administration spurred sufficiently to get 
to the heart of the matter and get our 82 
American boys out of the hands of interna- 
tional pirates. For too long we have kept 
silent so negotiations could proceed at Pan- 
munjom and for our troubles the North Ko- 
reans have humiliated us in the eyes of the 
world. 

There have never been any satisfactory 
answers given by the Administration about 
the Pueblo. Former Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara was charged with the responsibility 
of the vessel which, though commanded by 
the Navy, was operating for the Defense In- 
telligence Agency—under McNamara, Double- 
talk came for the first two or three weeks the 
crew was in North Korean hands. Now noth- 
ing. I am amazed at the patience of the 
families of the crew and I know how frus- 
trated they must be with the lack of action. 
Our hopes now seem to rest in the election 
this fall of an Administration which has suf- 
ficient nerve to deal with pirates with firm- 
ness and resolve and without hand-wringing 
and vacillation. 
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My next report will be sent to you as soon 
as the Congress has adjourned for the year. 
It will contain a summary of my votes on 
major issues as well as a report on major 
legislation passed during the 90th Congress. 


TO EXPAND EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, education is the key to prog- 
ress for individuals and for the Nation 
as a whole. Throughout our history the 
American educational system has re- 
sponded to the continuing pressures of 
population growth and the demands 
levied by an increasingly specialized and 
technologically advanced society. Those 
pressures and demands have never been 
greater than they are now—yet they 
will grow still more intense in every 
coming year. 

During the past decade our educa- 
tional progress has been spurred by many 
successful Federal programs of aid to 
students and schools. The amendments 
to the Higher Education Act, NDEA and 
other legislation which the House passed 
last week are the most recent in a long 
series of congressional steps to stimu- 
late innovation and improvement 
throughout American education, to de- 
velop special programs to meet special 
needs, to make financial assistance avail- 
able to all who need it in order to pursue 
their education and training. 

Impressive as our achievements have 
been, serious problems do remain. We 
still have a long way to go before the 
highest quality of education will be avail- 
able to all American children, youth, and 
adults. Reaching this goal may require 
far-reaching changes in many parts of 
our educational system. It will certainly 
involye a much greater public and pri- 
vate investment, and it surely will require 
a comprehensive strategy. 

In my judgment, it is time for a 
thorough review of our educational 
structure as a whole, and for an objec- 
tive, intensive study of alternative routes 
to the goal of full educational oppor- 
tunity for all Americans, Accordingly, 
Iam introducing legislation (H.R. 19111) 
proposing a national educational policy 
and directing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to initiate a full 
study, by a National Education Commis- 
sion, to propose plans for implementing 
that policy. 

In support of this legislation, I include 
in the Record at this point a resolu- 
tion on the subject adopted by the Com- 
munications Workers of America at their 
30th anniversary convention in Wash- 
ington last month. The resolution, the 
questions which it raises, and the course 
of action proposed should have the full 
and prompt attention of the Congress. 

EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

For the past eight years, beginning with 
the Kennedy Administration, great strides 
have been made in providing broadened edu- 
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cational opportunities for all Americans. 
Congress has enacted legislation improving 
and expanding opportunities in the elemen- 
tary and secondary, higher and vocational 
educational fields, The innovative head start 
program has met with measurable success in 
preparing the underprivileged preschool 
children to measure up to the challenges 
that their formal education will present 
when they enter elementary school. 

But the nation is still plagued with the 
problem of an immense number of dropouts, 
particularly in the secondary level, because 
of economic needs, In addition, many thou- 
sands of bright and ambitious high school 
graduates are unable to pursue their educa- 
tion because of financial barriers. Many 
others who may have reached their academic 
capacities, or have no desire to further their 
mental development, have not been properly 
encouraged to develop their potential in the 
vocation education field. 

As a result, there are many jobs that go 
begging because the unemployed and under- 
employed do not possess the skills that the 
jobs require. It is true that the govern- 
ment has embarked upon a number of man- 
power training programs with some degree 
of success, but not to the extent that the 
situation and conditions demand. 

We in CWA applaud the progress that has 
been made, But we are far from being satis- 
fied. We believe that there is too much em- 
phasis applied in some areas and not enough 
in others. We think that the total educa- 
tional system lacks the high quality, as 
well as the easy accessibility that our citi- 
zens deserve and that the national needs 
demand. We believe, despite the improve- 
ments, that the system lacks the continuity 
that would permit and encourage every citi- 
zen to develop his potential to its fullest 
capacity. 

In short, CWA believes that it is time that 
a thorough study and analysis of the na- 
tion’s educational system be made with the 
view of developing a plan for providing high 
quality education at all levels of instruction 
and making it available to every citizen from 
nursery through graduate school without re- 
gard to financial barriers, The only limita- 
tion to be imposed is the individual's lack 
of desire to pursue, or his ability to absorb 
such education. 

CWA has, therefore sponsored a bill (H.R. 
16673) introduced by Congressman Perkins, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, and co-sponsored by 13 other Con- 
gressmen, that establishes a national edu- 
cational policy geared to high quality and 
accessibility to every American. 

The bill authorizes the President to appoint 
a National Education Commission’ charged 
with the responsibility of developing a plan 
to implement the policy. 

The nation’s educational system must be 
revamped, redesigned and bolstered to meet 
the needs of the people and the exacting 
demands of our technological society. 

In his Message on Education to Congress 
on Feb. 5, 1968, President Johnson declared 
that “another essential human freedom,” 
must be added to the “four essential human 
freedoms” set forth by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1941. 

The President said, In the years since 
then, those four freedoms of speech, freedom 
of worship, freedom from want and freedom 
from free—have stood as a summary of our 
aspirations for the American Republic and 
for the world. 

“And Americans have always stood ready 
to pay the cost in energy and treasure which 
are needed to make those great goals a 
reality. 

“Today—wealthier, more powerful and 
more able than ever before in our history— 
our Nation can declare another essential 
human freedom. 
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“The fifth freedom is freedom from 
ignorance. 

“It means that every man, everywhere, 
should be free to develop his talents to their 
full potential—unhampered by arbitrary 
barriers of race or birth or income.” There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the 30th Anniversary Con- 
vention of the Communications Workers of 
America calls on the 90th Congress to enact 
into public law H.R. 16673; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to all members of the House Education 
and Labor Committee and of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 


PAN AMERICAN ADDS NEW 
MAINTENANCE DEVICE 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of my continuing interest in aviation, I 
try to remain aware of new develop- 
ments which improve safety and add to 
public convenience. Such a development 
occurred recently when Pan American 
World Airways purchased from Hawker 
Siddely Dynamics a new maintenance 
device which automates the painstaking 
task of checking out sophisticated air- 
craft electronic equipment. 

The computer-oriented testing ma- 
chine, called TRACE 600—test-equip- 
ment for rapid automatic checkout and 
evaluation—is designed to reduce by up 
to 80 percent the time which otherwise 
would be required for a technician to 
manually test complicated electronic 
components. The test time reportedly 
allows a significant reduction in the 
number of spare components required to 
support aircraft. 

I present for inclusion in the RECORD 
a statement describing this innovation: 

James E. Weesner, Pan Am Vice President- 
Maintenance, said the airline decided to pur- 
chase the $205,000 T. R. A. C. E. unit following 
a year-long evaluation of an earlier produc- 
tion model. 

“In 12 months we saved over $200,000 in 
reduced spares inventory,” Mr. Weesner said. 
He explained that T. R. A. C. E. can check out 
a Boeing 707 automatic pilot computer in 
114 hours compared to 18 hours using con- 
ventional testing methods. 

Mr. Weesner said he expected that the new 
T. R. A. CE. unit would pay for itself “in 
about one year’s time.” 

The new unit will be installed this Sep- 
tember in Hangar 17 at Pan Am's mainte- 
nance complex at John F. Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport, New York, Until that time, 
Pan Am will continue to use the earlier 
model. 

In addition to testing automatic pilot 
computers, the T.R.A.C.E. unit can be pro- 
grammed to perform tests on antiskid com- 
puters, general control panels, cabin address 
amplifiers, pneumatic systems, radio compo- 
nents and navigational aids on Boeing 707 
and 727 and Douglas DC-8 Jet Clippers. 

In the near future, T.R.A.C.E, will be pro- 
grammed to test many electronic systems on 
the Boeing 747 Superjet—the 366-passenger 
jet transport which Pan Am will put into 
scheduled service in the Fall of 1969. 
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THE 10TH CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
10th observance of Captive Nations 
Week, held during July 14 to 20, met 
with great success both here and abroad. 
In Congress and in all sections of the 
country, the week was celebrated with 
pointed meaning as the Russians esca- 
lated their pressures against Czecho- 
slovakia. Despite the White House typi- 
cally playing down this annual observ- 
ance, the contrast of events was too 
sharp. Though, on the surface, the con- 
flict between Moscow and Prague is be- 
tween two Communist Parties, the un- 
derlying pressure in Czechoslovakia is 
the patriotic nationalism at work among 
both the Czech and Slovak peoples. 

The following examples give an in- 
dication of the scope of the week in this 
country. They are, first, the proclama- 
tion by Gov. Spiro T. Agnew, of Mary- 
land; second, a resolution of the 75th 
general assembly of the Illinois House of 
Representatives; third, a Chicago Tri- 
bune account of 8,000 March in Nations 
Parade,” and a Chicago Sun-Times item 
on “Captive Lands Week at Sesquicen- 
tennial“; fourth, a letter to Washington 
papers by Miss Vera A. Dowhan, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Captive 
Nations Committee; fifth, the appear- 
ances during the week of a top-ranking 
West German parliamentarian, the Hon- 
orable Clemens Riedel in Pennsylvania 
and its general assembly; and, sixth, the 
nationally distributed, new brochure of 
the National Captive Nations Committee 
in Washington. 

The material follows: 

GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION ON CAPTIVE NA- 
TIONS WEEK, JULY 14-20, 1968 

Whereas, With the unanimous adoption of 
Public Law 86-90 by the 1959 Congress of 
the United States, the third week of July 
has been annually designated as “Captive 
Nations Week”, calling attention and offering 
hope to the billion captives of East-Central 
Europe; and 

Whereas, The people of the United States 
possess a warm understanding and sympathy 
for the subjected nations; and 

Whereas, It is vital for the United States 
to combine sincere support of independence 
for the new nations with the demand for the 
restoration of independence in the old na- 
tions of East-Central Europe; and 

Whereas, The cause of human rights and 
personal dignity remains a universal aspira- 
tion; and it is only fitting that we clearly 
manifest to such peoples, through an appro- 
priate and official means, the knowledge that 
the people of the United States share with 
them their aspirations for the recovery of 
their freedom and independence; 

Now, therefore, I, Spiro T. Agnew, Gov- 


ernor of the State of Maryland, do hereby 
proclaim the week of July 14-20, 1968, as 


Captive Nations Week in the State of Mary- 
land. 

Given Under My Hand and the Great Seal 
of the State of Maryland, in the City of 
Annapolis, this 15th Day of July, in the Year 
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of Our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hundred 
Sixty Eight. 
By the Governor: 
Spmo T. AGNEW, 
O. STANLEY BLAIR, 
Secretary of State. 


H. Res. 388 


Resolution in commendation of captive na- 
tions committee 


Whereas, Since 1918 the imperialistic poli- 
cies of communist Russia and communist 
China have led, through direct and indirect 
aggression, to the subjugation of the national 
independence of Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, East Germany, 
White Ruthenia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Armenia, Mainland China, Georgia, Azerbai- 
jan, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Ukraine, Cos- 
sackia, North Viet-Nam, North Korea, Cuba, 
Turkestan and others; and 

Whereas, The people of the United States 
sympathize with the desires and aspirations 
of all peoples for self government and free- 
dom; and 

Whereas, It is vital to the national se- 
curity that the desire for freedom among the 
peoples of the conquered nations be kept 
alive; and 

Whereas, The President of the United 
States has authorized Congress to designate 
the third week in July as “Captive Nations 
Week” to be observed with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities; and 

Whereas, July 20, 1968 has been designated 
“Captive Nations Day” by the Mayor of the 
City of Chicago to be marked by a spectac- 
ular and colorful parade; and 

Whereas, Americans of myraid ethnic back- 
grounds residing in the Greater Chicago 
Metropolitan Area have formulated a “Cap- 
tive Nations Committee” for the purpose of 
keeping world attention focused on the 
plight of the many peoples who suffer the 
loss of life, liberty and property under the 
sr of communist domination; therefore, 

it 

Resolved, By the House of Representa- 
tives of the Seventy-fifth General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, that we do com- 
mend and congratulate the “Captive Nations 
Committee” for their unceasing efforts in 
helping to keep the torch of liberty, alive, 
not only during “Captive Nations Week”, but 
throughout the entire year; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a suitably engrossed copy 
of this resolution be delivered to the “Cap- 
tive Nations Committee”. 

Adopted by the House, July 16, 1968. 


Speaker of the House. 
FREDERIC B. SELCKE, 
Clerk of the House. 


ErcHT THOUSAND MARCH IN NATIONS PARADE 


State street was jammed with bands and 
cheering spectators yesterday afternoon 
while 8,000 persons marched in a parade 
marking the end of Captive Nations week in 
Chicago. 

The parade which began at Wacker drive 
and moved south to Van Buren street, in- 
cluded units of 14 national groups whose 
countries have been taken over by the Com- 
munists. A navy band, a horse troop, and 
several floats also took part. 

Mayor Daley and Gov. Shapiro reviewed the 
marchers with Ralph G. Newman, chairman 
of the Illinois Sesquicentennial commission, 
and Victor Viksnins, 4902 Melrose st., gen- 
eral chairman of the Chicago program. 

TWO THEMES USED 


Two parade themes were used, “150 Years 
of the Good Life in Illinois,” and Freedom 
and Independence for All Nations.” 

The national groups were dressed in na- 
tive costumes with their flags hanging above 
them from lamp posts. Many marchers wore 
sesquicentennial badges and waved Ameri- 
can flags. 
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Captive Nations week was designated by 
Congress to stress that many persons were 
forced to live under Communist regimes after 
World War II. 


NEWS TO BE BROADCAST 


Viksnins said news of the activities will 
be broadcast by the Voice of America to the 
captive nations. 

After the parade, Newman spoke at a 
dinner for about 300 persons in the Sherman 
House, 

{From the Chicago (II.) Sun-Times, July 
15, 1968] 
CAPTIVE LANDS WEEK AT SESQUICENTENNIAL 


Representatives from countries under 
Communist regimes will join with the Illi- 
nois Sesquicentennial Commission in this 
week’s observance of Captive Nation’s Week. 

A parade on State St. at noon Saturday 
will highlight activities of the week, which 
was set for the third week in July by an act 
of Congress. 

In addition to the U.S. Navy Band and 
contingents from the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the American Legion, the parade 
will feature floats and marchers from Chi- 
nese, Hungarian, German, Ukrainian, Polish, 
Latvian and other organizations. 

A luncheon at the Sherman House after 
the parade will feature a speech by Ralph 
Newman, chairman or the Hlinois Sesqui- 
centennial Commission. 

Theme of the week’s observance, an- 
nounced by Chicago Captive Nations Com- 
mittee, is 150 Years of the Good Life in 
Illinois” and “Freedom and Independence 
for All Nations.” 

In this International Human Rights Year, 
July 14-20 marks the 10th Observance of 
Captive Nations Week. The issue is well 
known; the nations and peoples involved 
are well known. And yet, over one-third of 
the earth's people are still denied their 
human rights. The captive nations—the peo- 
ples themselves as against the totalitarian 
Red states and their Communist Party ap- 
paratus—still are very much captive. While 
confetti diplomacy and paper treaties con- 
tinue to be meaningless, there are those 
naive and gullible enough to accept these 
crumbs from the Red table as signs of “im- 
provement.” 

Yet, with all this “improvement,” mass 
intellectual purges are presently taking place 
in the Soviet Union because of resistance to 
chained intellectual pursuits and sheer na- 
tional captivity. That there has been a 
breakthrough is only wishful thinking on 
the part of our policy pacesetters. Let us face 
up to reality and show that we are very 
much aware of realities by using the media 
available to us, e.g., the U.N., UNESCO and 
others. In this International Human Rights 
Year let’s rededicate ourselves to the princi- 
ples of our own American Revolution—not 
just speech-making, but courageously pre- 
senting facts. 

Vera A. DOWHAN. 


[From the Allentown (Pa.) Evening Chroni- 
cle, July 19, 1968] 

Tor West GERMAN AIDE Says HERE; “Com- 
MUNISTIC TOLERANCE, FLEXIBILITY JUST A 
MYTH” 

(By Mark Staples) 

People to people, not government to gov- 
ernment, is the best way to communicate the 
value of freedom to citizens of Communist 
countries, a top-ranking West German off- 
cial said today. 

In Allentown during Captive Nations Week, 
Clemens Riedel, member of the West German 
parliament, said Communism is totalitarian 
and inflexible. 

He dispelled the notion that Communism 
evolves and becomes more sentimental. It 
does not become more tolerant. It does not 
evolve into a more democratic institution as 
it matures, he said. 
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His comments were addressed to Dr. Hagen 
A. K. Staack of Muhlenberg College, acting 
interpretor during Riedel’s day-long visit to 
the city, at a meeting in the Mayor's office, 
City Fall. 

Riedel and Dr. Karol H. Sitko, president of 
the World Association of Silesians, and exiled 
president of Upper Silesia, were the guests of 
Rep. Samuel Frank of Allentown, who re- 
cently was in Germany as their guest. 

In making his statements concerning 
Communism, Riedel said it was a mistake on 
the part of the American people to assume 
that the totalitarian bloc could ever evolve 
to become more tolerant. 

Discussing the attempt to regain a reuni- 
fied Germany, Riedel said the question was 
not so much only one of Germany, but of 
Europe. Other countries as well, Rumania, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia, are more con- 
cerned with an identification with a united 
spirit of liberty, than they are with territory 
in square miles as a Communist satellite, 


COMMUNIST DISASTER 


That's why what's happening in Czecho- 
slovakia now is so important,” Riedel said. 
For the Soviet Union to lose even a part of 
& crucial corner of Europe would be dis- 
astrous.“ 

Rledel said the trouble in Czechoslovakia 
was particularly helpful in view of the Viet- 
nam issue, a difficult issue in the Western 
Corner. It provides a kind of balance, he 
indicated. 

The importance of a people to people kind 
of relationship may be seen when one real- 
izes, according to Riedel, that a simple desire 
to escape the fangs“ of communism, is not 
enough. “People in Czechoslovakia must 
know that free people care to help them. 
They cannot escape alone.” He said com- 
munism was infiexible while democracy rep- 
resents to these people, an organism, a living 
entity. 

“To say through your senators and repre- 
sentatives that the United States must com- 
municate not only with governments, 
through its government, but must also com- 
municate with people in these countries, is 
the most important thing an American can 
do.“ 

GO AFTER VICTORY 


Riedel sized up his view of the Vietnam 
War this way. “Why must the U.S. do the 
thing halfway? Either get out or go after 
the victory.” 

He said Europeans do not view the assassi- 
nations and racial turmoil of this country as 
hysterically as Americans do. 


REMARKS OF HON. CLEMENS RIEDEL 


Mr. Speaker and members of the Pennsyl- 
vania General Assembly, with great anxiety, 
respect and admiration I do take the oppor- 
tunity to speak to your House, the birthplace 
of the United States of America and the 
birthplace of the right of self-determination. 
The basis of freedom of the individual, the 
cornerstone of community life and liberty is 
the practical application of the right of self- 
determination. Simultaneously, I would like 
to express my deepest gratitude for the op- 
portunity to address this august assembly. 

Mr. Speaker, the initiative of the members 
of your House, Mr. Samuel Frank and Mr. 
John Pezak in passing a resolution confirm- 
ing our thoughts expressing your interest in 
liberty and justice was a remarkable step to 
further the idea of a free united Europe. The 
inspiration to present the resolutions to you 
came to us after we read about the thoughts 
and deeds of William Penn. We are sure that 
William Penn's idea and later the practical 
application of the right of self-determina- 
tion in the United States of America must 
become also the formula for the future 
United States of Europe. 

For my Upper Silesian countrymen, I would 
like to thank you for the presentation of the 
State flag which was a gift of the Secretary 
of the House of Representatives, Mr. Stimmel 
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and the presentation of the flag by Repre- 
sentative Samuel W. Frank who was among 
us in Essen, West Germany on June 22-23, 
1968, at which time more than 100,000 dele- 
gates were witn the presentation of 
the flag and were listening to your message. 
We will cherish both until the day a united 
Europe in peace based on the right of self- 
determination becomes a reality. 

Following our thoughts which were ex- 
pressed in the resolution of your House dated 
September 19, 1967, I permit myself to add 
my today’s message of good will expressing 
our deepest desire to work with you for peace 
and justice, to find solutions through a 
dialogue in freedom in genuine partnership 
with the American people. 

Europe and Germany needs reconciliation 
of all the people involved to overbridge di- 
viding differences. Only then liberty and jus- 
tice will become a reality. Let us remember 
the distinguished words of a British historian 
who said, “if peace is to be permanent it must 
before all things be, a peace of peoples.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is our and my 
goal. As a member of the German Federal 
Parliament, European Parliament and presi- 
dent of the Roman Catholic Union of Ex- 
pelees in Germany representing millions of 
people who are thankful for your work in 
spreading the idea of self-determination, 
justice and liberty, let me say may God bless 
the people of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and the great United States for 
showing us the way and giving us a helping 
hand. 


NATIONAL CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE 
“Yes! This thought I hold with firm per- 

sistence; 

The last result of wisdom stamps it true; 
He only earns his freedom and existence 

Who daily conquers them anew!” 


—GOETHE. 

Mr. George Meany, President, AFL-CIO, 
Honorary Chairman. 

Hon. Herbert C. Hoover (1960-64). 

Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Chairman. 

Mr. Philip A. Guardino, Executive Director. 

Miss Vera A. Dowhan, Exectuive Secretary. 

Executive committee: Dr. Hratch A. Abra- 
hamian (Washington, D.C.); Mr. Stephen 
Boychuk (Baltimore, Md.); Mr. Walter 
Chopiwskyj (Phoenix, Ariz.); Mr. John M. 


Dr. Peter P. Lejins (Col- 
Dr. Edward M. O’Connor 
(Buffalo, N.Y.); Dr. Hermonio Portell-Vila 
(Arlington, Va.); Mr. Walter Pretka (Rock- 
ville, Md.); Mr. Lee Vogel (Miami, Fla). 

The National Captive Nations Committee 
is a non-profit tax-exempt organization in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of 
Delaware and supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. 

The National Captive Nations Committee 
is an educational organization founded 
shortly after the passage of the Captive Na- 
tions Week Resolution (Public Law 86-90) in 
1959. 

Its members are Americans with convic- 
tion, faith and perserverance, voicing con- 
cern for the lost basic freedoms and human 
rights of the approximately one billion cap- 
tive peoples of the captive nations behind 
the Iron, Bamboo and Sugar Curtains. 

Local committees function in almost every 
major city throughout the United States. 
Internationally, the World Anti-Communist 
League (of which this committee is an 
affiliate) sponsors the observance of the 
Week on the basis of a resolution passed at 
its first congress in Taipei in September 
1967. 

Annually, Governors and Mayors in 35 
States and 42 major cities, as well as in 
hundred of towns, consistently issue pro- 
clamations patterned after the resolution. 
National and international statements ap- 
pear regularly in the Congressional Record. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—PUBLIC LAW NO. 86-30 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 111, HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 454, 459 
Whereas the greatness of the United States 

is in large part attributable to its having been 

able, through the democratic process, to 
achieve a harmonious national unity of its 
people, even though they stem from the most 
diverse of racial, religious and ethnic back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas this harmonious unification of 
the diverse elements of our free society has 
led the people of the United States to possess 

a warm understanding and sympathy for the 

aspirations of peoples everywhere and to rec- 

ognize the natural interdependency of the 
peoples and nations of the world; and 
Whereas the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Commu- 
nist imperialism makes a mockery of the idea 
of peaceful coexistence between nations and 
constitutes a detriment to the natural bonds 
of understanding between the people of the 
United States and other peoples; and 


Whereas since 1918 the imperialistic and 


aggressive policies of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast em- 
pire which poses a dire threat to the security 
of the United States and of all the free 
peoples of the world; and 

Whereas the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led through direct and 
indirect aggression to the subjugation of the 
national independence of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho-Slovakla, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkes- 
tan, North Vietnam, and others; and 

Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence and in re- 
storing to them the enjoyment of their Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, or other re- 
ligious freedoms, and of their individual lib- 
erties; and 

Whereas it is vital to the national security 
of the United States that the desire for lib- 
erty and independence on the part of the 
peoples of these conquered nations should be 
steadfastly kept alive; and 

Whereas the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of these submerged nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to war and one 
of the best hopes for a just and lasting peace; 
and 

Whereas it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such people through an appropriate 
and official means the historic fact that the 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
the third week in July, 1959, as “Captive Na- 
tions Week” and inviting the people of the 
United States to observe such week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. The 
President is further authorized and requested 
to issue a similar proclamation each year 
until such time as freedom and independ- 
ence shall have been achieved for all the 
captive nations of the world. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of NCNC is broad and mul- 
tiple in scope: 

First and foremost, firm adherence to our 
Declaration of Independence—that we Amer- 
icans, in the interest of our own national 
security, will never forget the captive na- 
tions or accommodate ourselves to their 
present captivity. 

Promote and accelerate the freedom sspi= 
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rations of the peoples of the captive nations, 
to which they are entitled by their Creator. 

Throughout the year, but especially dur- 
ing the Week, exposing the Russian fraud 
of “self-determination” and putting into 
proper perspective the present-day captivity 
of the Central and East Europeans, the non- 
Russian nations in the USSR, the Asians and 
Cubans; spotlighting the dangerous myths 
surrounding the Red empire, despite the 
propaganda and diplomatic pressures of the 
Communist regimes. 

Continuous rejection of existent colonial- 
ism effected by Russian aggression and “wars 
of liberation,” and focusing world attention 
on the last remaining empire, the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Dispel the concepts that the Soviet Union 
is a “nation” and that Russia is the Soviet 
Union; prove, historically and geographi- 
cally, that Russia is only one of the repub- 
lics in the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. 

Restore the great image of America and de- 
fend every point of NCNC’s purpose—a chal- 
lenge to every American’s courage of convic- 
tions and conscience. 

Full support of the United Nations Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights; imple- 
mentation of this declaration to include the 
captive non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union. 

A resolute stand against misleading Cold 
War theories of “peaceful coexistence,” “less- 
ened tensions,” trade with Red countries,” 
“bridges of understanding,” etc., while the 
rape of nations exists. 

Promulgate the effective achievement of 
political, social, economic, religious, linguis- 
tic and cultural rights of the captive peoples 
in the captive nations. 

Regardless of political persuasion, instill in 
all men their sacred duty and responsibility 
for the preservation of freedom in the full 
tradition of our American Revolution. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


Original Captive Nations Week Resolution 
(Public Law 86-90) authored by the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Regular Congressional observances of the 
Week in the U.S. Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives; religious commemoration led by 
Congressional chaplains. 

Expansion of observances through further 
formation of local and state captive nations 
committees in all major cities and states; 
religious observances conducted in many 
places of worship. 

Stimulation of Captive Nations Week ac- 
tivities and proclamations by many heads 
of state of foreign countries such as Japan, 
Free China, South Korea, South Vietnam, 
India, Philippines, Australia, Turkey, Malta, 
West Germany, England, Sweden and Argen- 
tina. 


Testimonies before Congressional commit- 
tees on subjects relevant to our own national 
security in conjunction with the captive na- 
tions, e.g., East-West Trade (1965), US-USSR 
Consular Convention (1967). 

Congressional Record publication of all 
Captive Nations Week activities both na- 
tional and international from 1959 on. 

Nation-wide educational link with press, 
radio and TV media, especially before and 
during Captive Nations Week. 

Continuous responses by captive nations 
committee members to attacks against the 
resolution and observances on the part of 
Moscow and its Red syndicate. 

Lectures by scholars and experts in the 
fields of Soviet Affairs, Communism, Red 
political warfare, etc. 

OBJECTIVES 

Assistance in the creation of a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives. 

Total victory in Vietnam. 

A first, complete review of U.S. policy 
toward the USSR. 
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Reformation of the Voice of America as a 
genuine projector of the American image in 
the captive lands. 

Pursue the policy of no liberalized trade 
without political concessions to the captive 
nations. 

Further Cold War education dealing with 
the crucial importance of captive nations, 
especially the non-Russian nations in the 
USSR. 


Emphasizing the need for a Freedom Com- 
mission and Academy to cope with the Cold 
War tactics of the Red enemy. 

Advancement of ideas to sustain and ex- 
pand the American image of independence, 
1.e., concentration on the independence as- 
pirations of all non-Russian captive nations 
in the USSR, 

Promotion of public awareness of the Ad- 
lai Stevenson memorandum in the UN on 
Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism with a 
view toward a full-scale debate on the 
subject. 

Generate a consciousness of how various 
forms of agitation aimed at completely 
undermining the structure of American 
civil authority, i.e., university campus erup- 
tions, civil disobedience, certain types of 
civil rights disturbances, etc., are supported 
by communist sources and conducted along 
the same lines used in the captive nations. 

Urging a basic change in U.S. policy from 
an economic-military defensive to a psycho- 
political offensive. 

Further expansion of the captive nations 
movement in all states and communities of 
the Free World via proclamations, observ- 
ances and implementation of what the com- 
mittee is doing in the United States. 

Provision of more speakers on the captive 
nations before chambers of commerce, labor 
unions, education and religious groups, 

Additional publication on developments 
in the captive nations and their import on 
U.S. national security. 

Preparation and research position papers 
on current foreign policy issues in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Reports on legislative developments. 

Conducting seminars and conferences. 


PUBLICATIONS PERTINENT TO THE CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 

The Captive Nations: Nationalism of the 
Non- Russian Nations in the Soviet Union by 
Roman Smal-Stocki 

Captive Nations Week: Red Nightmare, 
Freedom's Hope by Lev E. Dobriansky 

Economic Factors in the Growth of Russia 
by Nicholas L. Chirovsky 

Human Rights and Genocide in the Baltic 
States by Aleksander Kaelas 

The Nationality Problem of the Soviet 
Union and Russian Communist Imperialism 
by Roman Smal-Stocki 

The Ordeal of the Captive Nations by 
Hawthorne Daniel 

Russia and Her Colonies by Walter Kolarz 

Russian Frontiers: from Muscovy to 
Khrushchev by William G. Bray 

The Struggle for Transcaucasia, 1917-1921 
by Firuz Kazemzadeh 

Turkism and the Soviets by Charles War- 
ren Hostler 

The Ukraine: A Submerged Nation by Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin 

Ukraine Under the Soviets by Clarence A. 

8 

The Vulnerable Russians by Lev E. Do- 

briansky 


THE CAPTIVE NATIONS—WHO’S NEXT? 
Country and people, year of Communist 
domination 
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Country and people, year of Communist 
domination—Continued 


Who's Next? South Vietnam? Algeria? Co- 
lombia? Congo? Laos? Tanzania? Bolivia? 
Thailand? Greece? Guatemala? Chile? 


AMENDMENT TO THE U.S. HOUSING 
ACT OF 1937 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I introduced last Friday an amendment 
to the U.S. Housing Act of 1937. My 
amendment would broaden the eligibility 
standards for low-rent housing for the 
elderly by including the qualification 
provisions under the Social Security Act 
for widows over 60 who have not re- 
married. 

Historically, conforming amendments 
to the 1937 Housing Act have been 
adopted by the Congress to correlate the 
qualification standards for the elderly 
with the Social Security Act governing 
old-age benefits. 

Since 1965, under certain circum- 
stances widows have been entitled to 
survivors benefits at age 60. It would thus 
seem entirely appropriate to adopt my 
amendment in order to remedy what now 
appears to be a technical injustice to 
these widows. The board of supervisors 
of my home county, Westchester, N.Y., 
has brought this matter to my attention 
and I am submitting for inclusion in the 
Record the resolution adopted by the 
board which urges the adoption of this 
amendment, as follows: 

To the Board of Supervisors of Westchester 
County: 

Your Committee on Legislation has con- 
sidered Resolution No. 103-1967, adopted 
September 25, 1967, by your Board. This res- 
olution supplements Resolution No. 109- 
1959, adopted July 6, 1959, and this Commit- 
tee’s Resolution No. 141-1959, adopted 
November 9, 1959, relative to the minimum 
age of elderly persons eligible for low-rent 
housing under the United States Housing Act 
of 1937. The minimum age was then 65 years, 
and subsequent to your Board's action on 
the above resolutions in 1959 the minimum 
age was reduced to 62 years, to conform to 
eligibility for old-age insurance benefits. 

The resolution now under consideration 
points out that since 1965, under certain cir- 
cumstances widows are entitled to benefits at 
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age 60, and requests that a similar con- 
forming amendment be made. Your Commit- 
tee believes that such amendment is desirable 
and appropriate and offers the following 
resolutions memorializing Congress to enact 
legislation to accomplish the desired result: 

“Whereas, Section 1402 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended, in defining 
families of low income to whom low-rent 
housing under such act shall be available, 
includes the following language, The term 
“elderly families’ means families whose 
heads (or their spouses), or whose sole mem- 
bers, have attained the age at which an 
individual may elect to receive an old-age 
benefit under title II of the Social Security 
Act, or... .’; and 

“Whereas, widows who have reached the 
age of 60 and have not remarried are not 
covered by the above definition since they do 
not receive old-age benefits but survivors’ 
benefits; now therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Westchester, New York, on be- 
half of the people of the county, go on record 
as favoring an amendment which would in- 
clude such widows; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby respectfully me- 
morialized to enact an amendment to the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 so that it 
shall apply to those individuals who are 
entitled to apply for widows’ benefits at age 
60; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, to the members of the Senate of the 
United States representing the State of New 
York, and to the members of the House of 
Representatives of the United States repre- 
senting the County of Westchester, New York, 
and that the latter be urged to devote them- 
selves to the task of accomplishing the pur- 
pose of these resolutions.” 


A PRIZE FOR REPRESENTATIVE 
ROTH 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years, the Federal Government, its agen- 
cies and programs have multiplied at an 
astounding rate, so quickly, in fact, that 
the Government itself does not have an 
accurate record of its own size. 

This uncertainty makes economical, 
effective government virtually impos- 
sible. For this reason I have introduced a 
bill that establishes a Commission for the 
Improvement of Government Manage- 
ment and Organization to delve into the 
tangle of Government organization, pro- 
grams and activities and eliminate over- 
lapping functions. 

My hope is that this commission, which 
is similar to the old Hoover Commission, 
will streamline Government and save the 
taxpayers millions of dollars. 

This bill is an exact duplicate of the 
one introduced recently by a thorough 
and conscientious freshman Republican 
Congressman from Delaware, Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM V. ROTH, Jr. 

Congressman Rorn’s efforts at elim- 
inating Government waste have been edi- 
torially praised in two newspapers that 
serve my congressional district. Under 
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unanimous consent I place the two edito- 
rials in the Recorp at this point: 
[From the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil, 
July 15, 1968] 
A PRIZE FOR REPRESENTATIVE ROTH 


If there is ever a prize passed out to the 
individual congressman who made the great- 
est single achievement in his first session, 
the award might well be given to a virtually 
Republican freshman from the small state 
of Delaware. 

Rep. William V. Roth, as the result of 
awesome labors with his staff over an 8- 
month period, has compiled a 200,000 word 
catalog of more than 1,000 domestic aid pro- 
grams which funnel 20 billion dollars a year 
to the public. He placed it in the Congres- 
sional Record where it consumed 144 pages 
of small type. 

Such a publication should have been pro- 
vided by the Johnson administration; the 
money now used on publicity and propa- 
ganda material could have been better used 
for this effort. But Mr. Johnson and his bu- 
reaucrats chose to keep these mammoth pro- 
grams a secret from the general public. 

Congressman Roth soon found out why 
the bureaucracy for years has avoided a de- 
tailed listing in one place of its assistance 
programs, He discovered as many as 25 agen- 
cies doling out money in the same area, dup- 
licating each other’s efforts in a welter of 
confusion and waste. 

He began to suspect, moreover, that the 
pattern of red tape and confusion was delib- 
erate. Most of the loot, Roth learned, was 
being grabbed by groups who employ pro- 
fessionals in the art of pursuing federal 
funds. They work at this game of “grants- 
manship”; they maintain skilled staffs to 
keep track of the multiplying programs and 
establish personal contacts with the officials 
who approve money grants. 

When the 46-year-old Roth came to Wash- 
ington 18 months ago, he quickly learned 
that members of Congress were constantly 
besieged with requests for information on 
government assistance programs. He was ap- 
palled to find that among the thousands of 
federal publications, catalogs, and press re- 
leases there was no genuine information 
about these programs. 

“No one, anywhere, knew how many pro- 
grams there were”, he said. “There was not 
even a definition of what a ‘program’ was.” 

There is such a catalog now, thanks to 
Congressman Roth’s efforts. It is not com- 
plete, though; the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare would not cooper- 
ate—but 1,050 program descriptions and 
titles, with information about them are out- 
lined in Roth’s Catalog. Roth’s work has 
exposed the folly of countless spending pro- 
grams, now hidden in the bureaucratic jun- 
gle from the public. 

Wouldn’t George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson, both of whom believed that the 
best government is the least government, be 
shocked to learn that it now takes 200,000 
words just to describe the programs of the 
modern-day American government? 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 
July 4, 1968] 
JUST LIKE SEARS, ROEBUCK 


Last year the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity published a fine broth of a book, a 
“Catalog of Federal Assistance Programs.” 
It was, said OEO, “a description of the Fed- 
eral Government’s domestic programs to 
assist the American people in furthering 
their social and economic progress.” 

It was 701 pages thick, weighed in at 3 
pounds 3 ounces, and listed 459 separate 
programs designed to help the American 
people one way or another. 

One might have thought such a volume 
about as comprehensive as possible; surely, 
there couldn’t be many more than 459 differ- 
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ent assistance programs for the benefit of 
Americans. 

But in a Delaware Congressman, William 
V. Roth, Jr. wasn't so sure. So he and his 
staff went to work, devoted eight months to 
the tasks and came up with a total of 1,271 
programs. 

Now that, we submit, is an awful lot of 
programs. 

But the disturbing thing about what the 
gentleman from Delaware learned is, in his 
words, that “no one, anywhere, knows exactly 
how many Federal programs there are . . no- 
where is there a central, comprehensive re- 
pository where meaningful information on 
all operating programs can be found... 
more than 20 billion dollars a year is being 
spent on such programs, yet only with long 
and great effort can one begin to find mean- 
ingful information about all of them.” 

Congressman Roth and a number of co- 
sponsors have introduced a bill to create 
a centralized catalog of all programs, and 
maybe that is a good thing to do. But we'll 
bet our copy of the OEO’s “Catalog of Fed- 
eral Assistance Programs“ that Congress, if 
it devoted a little effort to it, could find 
a few hundred of them that could be looped 
off entirely and wouldn’t need to take up 
space in the proposed centralized catalog. 


ROGERS MORTON ON MILITARY 
MANPOWER MANAGEMENT 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of the draft is one of the most 
volatile and emotional problems of to- 
day. One of our colleagues, the Honor- 
able Rocers C. B. Morton, of Maryland, 
recently made a brilliant statement on 
the Military Manpower Management in 
his appearance before the platform 
committee of the Republican Conven- 
tion in Miami. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Representative Morron’s speech as & 
portion of my remarks: 

MILITARY MANPOWER MANAGEMENT 
(Statement by Representative ROGERS C. B. 

Morton, of Maryland, for the Subcommit- 

tee on Foreign Policy and National Se- 

curity Committee on Resolutions, Repub- 

lican National Convention, July 29, 1968) 

The present system of selective service, as 
it is now being administered and employed, 
coupled with the inevitable correlated low 
rate of retention of men in service, prob- 
ably represents the most inefficient design 
for the utilization of young Americans in the 
development of this country, and for its 
military requirements. In order to build a 
truly great society, a most efficacious use of 
the nation’s manpower in the defense sys- 
tem is paramount. 

The Republican policy, and the prime 
thrust of its implementation, must be di- 
rected specifically toward two goals. The first 
is a military establishment manned pri- 
marily by career people who are motivated 
from the beginning to participate in the 
military life. We must achieve an efficient 
military establishment which can maintain 
the defense posture of our nation with a 
minimum turnover in personnel, maximum 
dedication and application to the job, and to 
the art of warfare. Finally, we must do this 
with the least sacrifice of other vital areas 
of American development. 

The second goal must be to devise a 
stand-by selective service system which can 
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be used—as it must be used in situations 
such as that we are facing today—to supple- 
ment, only when necessary, the manpower 
requirements of a volunteer, career-oriented 
service. 

If we have the courage and judgment to 
accept the defense of the nation and outright 
military capability as the prime criteria for 
manpower management of the services, these 
goals are clearly attainable. 

Republicans, based on past experience, are 
the hope to lead the way to a new determi- 
nation in this nation for peace. On this world, 
in our time, peace is achieved only by the 
articulate management of power. We are 
committed to the people of the free world 
to a dynamic policy guaranteeing freedom 
among men, and their right of self-determi- 
nation, Peace within this commitment and 
within the overriding requirement of our own 
national security can be a reality. It is 
evident that the management of our power 
as a great nation is in bad hands. It is evi- 
dent that the policies under which we are 
trying to use our strength for peace are 
wrong. 

In recent times, we have seen the use of 
our military system for non-military purpose. 
Bases have been continued for political ad- 
vantage. Problems of society have been over- 
laid on the services for solution. The eco- 
nomic impact of procurement and employ- 
ment of the military is so vast that, in 
many minds, peace is synonymous with de- 
pression. If we are to open the door for a 
better life on this planet, this must not be. 

Military failures of history, for the most 
part, were human failures, not a jammed gun 
or faulty shield. They were failures of judg- 
ment—failures in proficiency—failures in 
training—failures in courage. The turnover 
of manpower in our services today is a costly 
failure in the system with which we are 
trying to defend ourselves. This is part of 
our national failure to manage. 

Republicans must not accept the doctrines 
of inefficiency just because they exist. The 
Republican proposition must be to purify the 
system. We must be intolerant of any dilu- 
tion of its purpose, or lo and behold, we will 
realize—and under pressure, when it is too 
late—that we have no real national security 
or capacity to meet our commitment to the 
freedom of men. 

The Republican Party, through its leader- 
ship, can turn this nation toward the devel- 
opment of a military and defense organiza- 
tion manned by volunteers, compensated 
equitably with other public service; and 
can develop a selective service system of 
which we can be proud, which in every sense 
is equitable and fair, and which will broad- 
en the base of opportunity for every Ameri- 
can. Only then will we be worthy of the 
responsibility to govern. 

The draft, when it is needed, must be ef- 
ficient in itself; it must be fair in its effect 
and demand upon the young people of Amer- 
ica; and it must create a minimum of inter- 
ference with education, career training, pro- 
ductivity, and family development, all of 
which are so important to the progress of 
this nation, 

Let us adopt a few fundamental ground 
rules. First, all physically qualified young 
men between specific age limits must be con- 
sidered eligible to serve. Secondly, the ex- 
posure to selection and service should be lim- 
ited to a specific period in a young man’s life, 
preferably for only one year. A man should 
know in advance which year in his life he 
will be exposed to the draft. Around this 
knowledge he can plan not only his educa- 
tion, but also his career and the development 
of his family. 

It is not necessary that each individual 
be vulnerable to the draft during the same 
year of his life. With modern computers and 
planning methods, the period of exposure for 
each person can be pre-determined so the 
individual himself, and his employer, his 
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parents and his teachers, as the case may be, 
will know in advance when he will be in the 
batter’s box, standing ready to serve his 
country. 

The Republican opportunity must be to 
put asunder the axiom that prosperity can 
be supported in this country only by the in- 
volvement of millions of men in service, and 
millions more grinding out the machines of 
war. The end point of this cycle is debt and 
exhaustion. 

Our military must be among our sharpest 
tools to build the needed scaffolding while 
we carve from the resources of this earth 
& better civilization, It has been, and must 
be in the future, of noble purpose. To stand 
and to watch our reach for security absorb 
more and more of our total manpower and 
energy; to see our men flounder under doc- 
trines of failure and policies of limitation 
must not be the role of Republican leader- 
ship. If we accept this, we become only a 
party of replacement. 

The Republican opportunity is one of lead- 
ership toward a new concept of defense, from 
the end point of which will extend the 
bridges of understanding, spanning the can- 
yons of hate, greed and self-interest. These 
bridges can be built only by the hands of 
people who themselves are secure. Security 
for America involves the elimination of 
doubt: It demands a new purity of purpose 
in our armed forces. 

Let us heed the warning of Dwight Eisen- 
hower concerning the engulfing consequences 
of a limitless interphase between industry 
and military which can become, if it has not 
already, an expanding malignancy in the 
very core of our national life—the free 
enterprise system. An expanding inter-de- 
pendence between jobs and war can too 
easily reach a point of no return. From 
this day forward, we will see a civilization 
begin to melt before our eyes and will weep 
irretractable tears of a wounded conscience. 
We will witness that our stupidity has 
prevailed. 

It is my belief that we have the courage 
to face the truth—that we have the vision 
and judgment to respond to its discipline— 
that we can have the capacity to lead this 
world from an age of war to an age of peace. 


RESPECT, KEY TO RACIAL 
HARMONY 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when there is deepening concern 
over the polarization of the American 
people along racial lines, it is very grati- 
fying to see individual citizens seek to 
combat this trend and strengthen the 
ties of brotherhood and understanding. 
I believe my colleagues will be pleased 
to have an opportunity to read the fol- 
lowing letter by Mr. Napoleon Ford 
which appeared in the Orlando, Fla., 
Sentinel: 


RESPECT, Key TO RACIAL HARMONY 


Epitor: I am a Negro citizen of Orlando, 
born and raised here. For a few days now I 
have been trying to put together some com- 
ments on the article or two you had in the 
paper concerning the death of the young 
Orlando Marine at the hands of a Negro in 
Washington, and the actions and words of 
the Marine's father, Mr. King Sr. 

Let me say first of all that because to me 
human life is precious, I am sorry that Mr. 
King lost his son in such a senseless killing. 
I am also very sorry that it was a Negro who 
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killed his son. That may sound like a 

thing to say but I must be honest with 
myself and that is the way I feel. My very 
first regret is the fact that the young man 
lost his life. I am also concerned with what 
such an incident might have done to the 
already shaky race relations situation in 
America, except for the courage and con- 
victions of a remarkable man like Mr. 
King Sr. 

It must have taken some strong con- 
victions and courage to ask for an integrated 
honor guard after his son died at the hands 
of a Negro. I think his statement that there 
has been enough hating and bloodshed, 
and that someone had to take the first step, 
make a conciliatory gesture of some kind, 
is true and timely. It is for this reason that 
I cannot let his gesture and his actions go 
unanswered from at least one Negro. I want 
him to know that as far as I am concerned 
his son did not die in vain. 

I want to make it plain that I am one 
eitizen willing to give more than lip serv- 
ice to help bring about human understand- 
ing and achieve understanding and estab- 
lish respect for the human dignity of all 
people. 

If Orlandoans, and Americans elsewhere 
for that matter, will let it, Mr. King’s ges- 
ture could be a giant step in bridging the 
gap of understanding, mutual respect, and 
decency which so obviously exists between 
whites and non-whites. 

I liked his statement that he did not raise 
his children to hate, but instead taught 
them to respect all people regardless of color 
or creed. I want him to know that there are 
those of us in the Negro race who are doing 
the self same thing in raising our children. 
It is not easy and it is not popular to take 
this position but it seems that this is what 
must be done by blacks and whites. To me, 
this is the root of the problem—values and 
attitudes learned primarily at home and 
practiced in our associations in society at 
large. 

I work in the public schools in Orange 
County teaching and coaching. This brings 
me into pretty close contact with hundreds 
of boys and girls the year around. I want 
Mr. King to know that neither by my words 
or by my deeds will I betray my trust and 
teach these children to hate anybody, be 
they white or black or any color in between. 

In my every contact with them, in my 
every influence, I try to teach them to respect 
all people and at the same time carry them- 
selves so that they in turn can demand re- 
spect from all people. If every one of us in 
the school system, entrusted with shaping 
the lives, values and attitudes of youngsters 
would do this, then Mr. King might have the 
feeling that his son did not, after all die in 
vain. This happens to be a personal philos- 
ophy of mine. In my initial contact with any 
man I accord him the respect that human 
beings are due and that is all I ask in return, 

The philosophical answer to our dilemma, 
of course, is that before we can have a just 
and peaceful society we must learn to love 
each other as children of the same creator. 
If we cannot achieve this, then we must at 
least learn to respect each other’s humanity. 
I think that in regard to the racial situation 
we need to stop using words like “tolerance” 
and “acceptance.” I know very few people, if 
any, who wish to be tolerated, and fewer 
still who are concerned about people accept- 
ing them. The key to the whole problem is 


Mr, King obviously has great respect for 
human dignity and he is to be commended 
for his convictions. I want him to know that 
I extend my deepest sympathies to him and 
his family in their loss, and that if there is 
anything that just one man can do to see 
that his loss does not go for naught, then he 
can count on me. 

I don't think that anyone will argue that 
we have a long way to go in achieving true 
brotherhood in America but then a journey 
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of a thousand miles begins with but one step. 
Mr. King has taken a giant step. 

It has also been said that it is better to 
light just one candle than to stand and curse 
the darkness. Mr. King lit the first candle in 
an effort to lead us out of the darkness of 
prejudice, mistrust and hatred. I hope this 
letter can be regarded as the second candle. 
Are there any more candle lighters in 
Orlando? 

NAPOLEON FORD. 


FOUR THOUSAND RECORDINGS 
MADE OF WOMAN’S POEM 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN., Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Tom 
(Christina) Margetich’s poem has been 
set to music and over 4,000 recordings 
have been sent to soldiers in Vietnam 
and their families. ! 

A native of Elizabethton, Tenn., she 
ends her poem, “Do keep our flag, the 
red, white, and blue, Stars and Stripes 
forever.” 

Her moving words, “A Mother's Pray- 
er,” are dedicated to her son, Tommy, a 
Seabee, now serving his second enlist- 
ment. 

She was recently visiting her brother, 
. Heaton, who resides in Elizabeth- 

n. 

The Johnson City Press- Chronicle on 
Friday morning, July 26, 1968, carried the 
following news article: 


To GI’s AND FAMILIES: 4,000 RECORDINGS OF 
AREA WOMAN'S PoEM DISTRIBUTED 


ELIZABETHTON.—A mother’s prayer and 
concern for her son in Vietnam was all she 
intended it to be. 

But today Mrs. Tom (Christina) Marge- 
tich’s poem has been set to music and over 
4,000 recordings have been sent to soldiers in 
Vietnam and their families. 

Mrs. Margetich, a native of Elizabethton, 
who is visiting her brother, Bobby Heaton 
here, wrote “A Mother’s Prayer” and dedi- 
cated it to her son Tommy, a Seabee now 
serving his second enlistment. The Marge- 
tich’s now live in Creve Coeur, II. 

Tommy was so impressed with the poem 
he showed it to his chaplain. Next, Mrs. Mar- 
getich received a call from Da Nang via ham 
radio requesting the poem be recorded. 

“I didn’t really mean for it to be this way,” 
Mrs. Margetich protested, “I just wanted my 
son and all the others serving in Vietnam to 
know I care.” 

She continued, “So many are indifferent 
to our servicemen. Before Tommy, I didn’t 
think about Vietnam, but now they know I 
care,“ she said. 

Because of the request from Vietnam, Mrs. 
Margetich set the wheels in motion, had the 
poem copyrighted and shortly afterwards, 
Bobby Mack, a singer from Rogersville, re- 
corded the song. 

The young soldier’s mother did not want 
to promote the record commercially, IT only 
wanted it for families who have loved ones 
in service.” 

The records were only sent to Seabee camps 
and overseas, 

How are sales going? “Like crazy,” she re- 
plied. Her first intention was to distribute 
1,000 copies, but already the figure has 
climbed to 4,000, 

The poem dedicated to Mrs. Margetich's 
son not only exemplifies a mother’s loneli- 
ness for her soldier son, but the need to 
“back them strong, show them we care.“ 
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It reads: 


“A Mother's Prayer, for her son, 
Who’s over there, with a job to be done. 
In Vietnam, a land of unrest; 
Of people poor, a land of oppressed; 
The loneliness I ofttimes feel 
When he's not here to share a meal; 
Tears dim my eyes, my heart is sad, 
We miss him so, our lad; 
We didn’t raise our son to fight 
But his country called, his heart is 
right; 
He joined the ranks of a million strong, 
To fight the Commies, the Viet Cong. 
Though they fight on distant land, 
We must give them a helping hand; 
Back them strong, show them we care, 
This isn't much, to do our share. 
These young men, have given their most, 
And some have given all. 
On foreign battlefield they fell, 
In answer to their country’s call. 
How long could America stand, 
With Vietnam's oppression her land. 
This is the Commies aim, 
To bring our America to shame. 
Marchers and protestors have done well, 
As far as I'm concerned, they can go to 
hell. 
We're proud of our Seabee Son, and we will 
always be, 
He’s a small part in keeping America 
free. 
So America rise, and stand together. 
Keep the bell of freedom ringing; 
Turn aside from those that would still our 
voices, our freedom of singing. 
Cease your vigilance never, 
Do keep our Flag, the Red, White, and Blue 
Stars and Stripes forever.” 


Mrs. Margetich has received several letters 
from persons who are impressed with the 
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poem. Among the treasured ones are from 
Tommy’s chaplain, and the commander of 
the Seabee units, who wanted the poem pub- 
lished because it reflects the feelings of the 
majority of mothers on the homefront.” 

Also, Rear Admiral Heaman wrote, “Since 
I plan to dedicate the 1968 edition of ‘Re- 
ports’ to our Seabee wives and mothers, I 
believe it would be most appropriate to in- 
clude your poem on the inside front cover.” 

And too, a letter from the White House 
from Whitney Shoemaker, assistant to Presi- 
dent Johnson, said the President was deeply 
moved by the poem. 

“Words cannot adequately express the 
President's pride in our valiant men who 
bear the hardships of this struggle for free- 
dom or in the families who stand so stead- 
fastly behind them at home,” the letter said. 

It concluded, “With such courage and 
dedication, we can surely attain the free- 
dom and peace for which our country 
stands.” 


FROM THE VIRGINIA PLANTATION 
TO THE NATIONAL CAPITOL—THE 
AVENUE OPEN TO NEGROES IN 
AMERICA 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it is 
certainly appropriate in these troubled 
times that we pay tribute to those mem- 
bers of the Negro race who have so ably 
served their country as Members of 
Congress. 
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One of these men comes particularly 
to my mind, John Mercer Langston. Al- 
though born a slave in Virginia, he was 
granted his freedom and moved at an 
early age to Ohio where he was educated 
in the schools of Cincinnati, and Chil- 
licothe, finally attending Oberlin Col- 
lege where he studied theology. Langston 
then read law under Philemon Bliss in 
Elyria and was admitted to the bar in 
1854. In March 1855 he was nominated 
by the Liberty Party for clerk of Brown- 
helm township in Lorian County, Ohio, 
and was elected, probably the first Negro 
to be chosen to an elective office in the 
United States. This election was, of 
course, before the passage of the 13th, 
14th, and 15th amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Langston went on to found the 
Howard University Law School, become 
minister-resident to Haiti and chargé 
d’affaires to Santo Domingo, and in 1890 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Virginia. His autobiography, 
“From the Virginia Plantation to the 
National Capitol,” should be an inspira- 
tion to us all. 

Mr. Speaker, it is men like John Mer- 
cer Langston, who received his education 
and began his political career in Ohio, 
that make us proud of this great Nation 
of ours. It is men like him, and the many 
other members of his race who have sat 
in this Chamber, who provide enduring 
evidence of the wonderful opportunities 
for men of every race, color, and creed 
in this United States. 


SENATE—Thursday, August 1, 1968 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all life, in whose presence is 
no darkness at all—we confess that at 
best we but grope in the shadows, that 
our sight is dim, our knowledge partial, 
and our judgments fallible. 

Make plain to our understanding that 
our economic adjustments in them- 
selves cannot bring social salvation, ex- 
cept as they clear the way for the spirit- 
ual undergirding without which we labor 
in vain. 

In spite of all human denials and be- 
trayals, deliver us from fretfulness and 
self-pity; make us sure of the goal we 
cannot see, and of the hidden good in 
the world. 

In a better order of human society, 
may pity, and plenty, and laughter re- 
turn to the common ways of man bring- 
ing fulfillment at last to the ancient 
prophet’s dream Violence shall be no 
more heard in thy land, wasting nor 
destruction within thy borders.” 
ge ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 

en. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 


the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve we have unanimous consent to limit 
statements during the transaction of 
routine morning business to 3 minutes, 
after the conclusion of the speech by the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MOSS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me for 2 
minutes? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield. 


CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of measures 
on the calendar, beginning with Calen- 
dar No. 1469 and the succeeding meas- 
ures in sequence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COASTWISE TRANSPORTATION OF 
CARGO EQUIPMENT AND STEVE- 
DORING GEAR 


The bill (H.R. 18254) to amend further 
section 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1920, Was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record, an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1485), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill is to amend the 
last proviso of section 27 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, so as to enable vessels of 
foreign registry and vessels of the United 
States not qualified to engage in the coast- 
wise trade to transport between points in 
the United States equipment for use with 
cargo vans, lift vans, or shipping tanks; 
empty barges specifically designed for car- 
riage aboard a vessel; and any empty in- 
strument of international traffic exempted 
from application of customs laws by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, if such articles are 
owned or leased by the owner or operator of 
the transporting vessel and are transported 
for his use in handling his cargo in foreign 
trade, 

In addition, the bill would also exempt 
stevedoring equipment and material, if such 
equipment and material is owned or leased 
by the owner or operator of the transporting 
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vessel, or is owned or leased by the steve- 
doring company contracting for the lading 
or unlading of that vessel, and is transported 
without charge for the use or handling of 
cargo in the foreign trade. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Subject to certain exceptions, section 27 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, prohibits 
the transportation of merchandise in the 
coastwise trade of the United States by cer- 
tain described classes of vessels, including 
foreign vessels and those which have been 
built or rebuilt abroad, owned by aliens, or 
registered under foreign flag. 

One of the exceptions to section 27 is con- 
tained in the last proviso, which was a result 
of Public Law 89-194, approved on September 
21, 1965. 

This exception permits empty cargo vans, 
empty lift vans, and empty shipping tanks 
to be transported coastwise by vessels of for- 
eign registry and vessels of the United States 
not qualified to engage in the coastwise trade, 
if the government of that nation of registry 
extends reciprocal privileges to U.S. vessels, 
so long as such vans or tanks are owned or 
leased by the owner or operator of the trans- 
porting vessel and are being transported for 
use in the carriage of cargo in foreign trade. 
H.R. 18254 would broaden the exception made 
by this proviso so as to include such equip- 
ment as that used with cargo vans, lift vans, 
or shipping tanks, stevedoring equipment 
and material et al. 

The Bureau of Customs has held that the 
language of Public Law 89-194 insofar as it 
relates to “empty cargo vans, empty life vans, 
and empty shipping tanks” is not sufficiently 
broad to embrace running gear related to 
such containers unless such gear is, in fact, 
affixed thereto. Moreover, the Bureau of Ous- 
toms has ruled similarly that the coastwise 
transportation of stevedoring equipment 
whether for hire by a foreign-flag vessel or 
by an American vessel not qualified to engage 
in the coastwise trade is in violation of the 
general prohibitions of section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920. 

No opposition or adverse reports have 
been received from any source. Port and 
shipping interests urge its enactment. 

CONCLUSION 

Your committee urges prompt enactment 
of this measure, which will help to facilitate 
the waterborne commerce of the United 
States. The bill was reported from the com- 
mittee unanimously. 


COST OF LEGISLATION 


The enactment of this bill will involve no 
additional cost of any kind to the Federal 
Government. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 18785) making appro- 
priations for military construction for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


STATUE OF BENITO PABLO JUAREZ 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 191) 
authorizing the erection of a statue of 
Benito Pablo Juarez on public grounds in 
the District of Columbia was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S.J. Res. 191 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 
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in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to select an appropriate site for the 
location of a statue, including pedestal 
therefor, of Benito Pablo Juarez, a gift of the 
Government of the United States of Mexico, 
on grounds now owned by the United States 
of America in the District of Columbia, and 
the erection thereof is hereby authorized, 
such authority to terminate five years from 
the effective date of this joint resolution 
unless erection of the statue is begun within 
that time: Provided, That the choice of the 
site and the design of the statue shall be 
subject to the approval of the Commission 
of Fine Arts and the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission: Provided further, That 
the erection of the statue and proper land- 
scape treatment of the site including walks, 
shall be without expense to the United 
States of America, except for necessary main- 
tenance after completion. 


ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY 
INVESTIGATIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 321) to increase 
the amount of funds available for the 
investigation of matters pertaining to 
antitrust and monopoly was considered 
and agree to, as follows: 

S. REs. 321 

Resolved, That S. Res. 233, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, agreed to March 15, 1968 (authorizing 
an investigation of antitrust and monopoly 
laws of the United States), is hereby 
amended on page 3, line 4, by striking out 
“$560,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$577,500”. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
INVESTIGATIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 322) to increase 
the amount of funds available for the 
investigation of matters pertaining to 
constitutional amendments was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 322 

Resolved, That S. Res. 235, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, agreed to March 15, 1968 (authorizing 
a study of matters pertaining to constitu- 
tional amendments), is hereby amended by 
striking out “$110,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$120,000”. 


SAFETY FOR MOTOR VEHICLES IN 
USE 


The resolution (S. Res, 381) authoriz- 
ing the printing of the report entitled 
“Safety for Motor Vehicles in Use” as a 
Senate document was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 381 

Resolved, That a report to Congress en- 
titled “Safety for Motor Vehicles in Use,” 
submitted by the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, pursuant to the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 (Public 
Law 89-563), be printed with illustrations 
as a Senate document and that there be 
printed two thousand additional copies of 
such document for the use of the Committee 
on Commerce. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE OR- 
GANIZATION OF THE CONGRESS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 306) to continue the 
Special Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress for an additional period 
during the 90th Congress, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
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Rules and Administraton, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
resolving clause and insert: 

That S. Res. 247, agreed to March 15, 1968 
(containing the Special Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress), be amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1968” wherever it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“July 31, 1968”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


THE PRESENT-DAY KU KLUX 
KLAN MOVEMENT 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 781) authorizing the printing as a 
House document of the publication “The 
Present-Day Ku Klux Klan Movement,” 
and providing for the printing of addi- 
5 copies was considered and agreed 


LETTERS OF VICE ADM. HYMAN 
G. RICKOVER 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 213) authorizing the printing as a 
House document of the letters of Vice 
Adm. Hyman G. Rickover relating to the 
distinguished Americans in whose honor 
the U.S. Navy Polaris nuclear submarines 
were named was considered and agreed 
to. 


OBJECTION TO SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON LABOR MEETING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Labor of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, an ob- 
jection has been lodged with the minor- 
ity. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Employment, Manpower and 
Poverty of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HoLLINGS in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


PARKS ARE FOR PEOPLE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I requested 
an opportunity to address the Senate 
this morning on a subject that I believe 
is of concern and should be given atten- 
tion by the Senate and, indeed, by our 
National Park Service and by all the 
people. 

Our 33 national parks have often been 
called our “crown jewels“ they repre- 
sent the best we have in natural wonders 
and scenic beauty. Some 14 million acres 
have been set aside in these parks for the 
enjoyment. of all Americans. 

Yet, of these 14 million acres only 
about 5 percent—or about 700,000 acres— 
have actually been developed with roads 
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and campgrounds and visitors centers. 
Most of the remaining 13,300,000 acres 
of natural beauty are accessible only by 
foot or bicycle or horseback trails. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. How many 
acres did the Senator say are actually 
being used by campers and visitors? 

Mr. MOSS. Roughly 700,000 acres, and 
more than 13 million acres are unde- 
veloped. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So that only 
approximately 5 percent of the total is 
being used? 

Mr. MOSS. That is correct. 

This summer, more visitors are trying 
to crowd into our national parks than 
ever before. We have asked our people 
to “Discover America” and with astound- 
ing mobility they are doing it. In 1967, 
127 million Americans visited our na- 
tional parks and the 230 other opera- 
tional units of the National Park Service. 
An estimated 146 million will wheel into 
these areas this year, and in 1969 the 
crowd will surge to 164 million. Many of 
our parks are no longer a place of escape 
and repose, but a massive traffic jam as 
nerve racking as a 5 o’clock urban rush. 

The major reason our parks are so 
crowded—aside from the fact that we 
do not have nearly enough of them—is 
that we are wedging from 90 to 95 per- 
cent of all of our visitors into 5 percent 
of the space, and walling off all of the 
remaining acres in their natural state 
to be visited by perhaps one out of 10 of 
those who pass through our national 
park portals. 

And now there is a developing phi- 
losophy in the Department of the Interior 
and the National Park Service that ad- 
ditional limitations and regulations and 
restrictions should be established—that 
the number of people who can come into 
the park must be limited, for example, 
rather than opening access to addition- 
al acres with scenic roads or more camp- 
grounds. 

This is rank discrimination, and I be- 
lieve Congress should be aware of it. I 
propose to discuss the situation rather 
fully here today. 

Nearly 10 years ago, the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion documented for us the developing 
crisis in outdoor recreation in America. 

Over 90 percent of our people seek the 
out-of-doors, we are told, and with in- 
creased leisure, income and mobility, we 
can expect that Americans of all ages will 
seek more and more outdoor recreation, 
and for longer periods of time. By the 
year 2000 when our population will have 
doubled, we can expect far more than 
double the demand for open space. 

We have moved in seven league boots 
in the last 10 years to meet the ORRRC 
challenge. The Federal Government, the 
States and local governments, and the 
private sector have joined eager hands 
in an effort to establish more outdoor 
recreational facilities. 

We have created a round handful of 
new national and State parks, of recrea- 
tional areas, memorials and national 
monuments, of historic sites, and of na- 
tional seashores and lakeshores. Not 
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enough of them, of course, but we have 
the steam up. 

We have enacted new laws to provide 
funds for the acquisition of recreational 
areas, and there has been so much elo- 
quent talk about the lure of hiking and 
fishing and boating and camping and 
swimming that anyone who was not in- 
terested in the out-of-doors 10 years ago, 
must certainly be so by now. 

Yet, during the same 10 years, we have 
been zoning people out of national parks 
and national monuments by setting aside 
larger and larger sections of these areas 
as “wilderness” or “primitive” or “nat- 
ural,” which keeps them so that they are 
visited and enjoyed by only the relatively 
small minority of our population who 
have the money to buy expensive pack 
and camping gear, and have the time to 
trek into the roadless, completely wild 
expanse. 

Again and again, as national park bills 
have come before the Congress, we have 
heard ringing phrases about ‘opening 
up” this magnificent area for “all of the 
people,” only to find that the establish- 
ment of the park has served instead to 
“lock up” huge sections of it into which 
a handful of people were going before 
the park was established, and into which 
only a handful will go now that the park 
is there. 

We are forgetting, I believe, that our 
national parks are for people, and that 
a vast majority of Americans see most 
of our natural wonders, and the greatest 
part of our magnificent scenery, from the 
window seats of their automobiles, or 
after a short hike from a visitor’s use 
area. They come into our national parks, 
not with a pack on the back, but with a 
row of children, and perhaps grandma 
or grandpa as well, in the back seats of 
their cars. They are much more inter- 
ested in getting an unobstructed view of 
Old Faithful than finding a remote 
camping site in Kings Canyon. I am not 
saying they like it best this way, I am 
not saying that they do not feel the call 
of the wild just as much as their more 
fortunate brothers who are able to 
answer that call, I am just trying to tell 
it to you like it is. 

Now, there are those who say: “But 
our national parks are the cream of our 
natural heritage. Let those who seek de- 
veloped roads and campsites go some- 
where else. Let us keep our parks in their 
natural state for those who appreciate 
them, and are willing to exert themselves 
to enjoy them to the fullest.” 

To those people, I would reply: “Of 
course, our parks must be protected and 
preserved. But is it right to wall them 
off from most Americans on the basis 
that we must keep them inviolate for 
those who have the time and money to 
pack through all of them. After all, there 
are wilderness areas elsewhere to which 
these people could go.” 

For example, we have almost 9 million 
acres in wilderness in our national 
forests, and we are in the process of 
adding to that wilderness, some 32 
primitive areas. These contain an addi- 
tional five and a half million acres. 

These areas are inaccessible to most 
Americans, but they represent truly un- 
spoiled wilderness where the backpacker 
and the hiker and the student scientist 
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and the nature lover can study the deli- 
cate ecology of nature in an undisturbed 
state, and can refresh mind and spirit 
far from the multitudes and the prob- 
lems of the cities. 

It would be more equitable to open up 
our national parks more widely—say to 
provide access to 25 or 35 percent of the 
area—and then unhesitatingly tell those 
who cannot find a spot in the camp- 
grounds or a hotel or lodge accommoda- 
tion that they have to go elsewhere. At 
the same time we should urge those who 
cannot find enough remote “natural” 
areas in our parks to seek pristine natural 
beauty in the vast wilderness and primi- 
tive areas of our national forests. 

Now, let me make myself clear. No one 
is more interested than I in preserving 
the best of our natural areas which are 
still undisturbed. I supported the Wil- 
derness Act of 1964, and I am in sym- 
pathy with its objectives. I supported the 
wild rivers bill, and if it dies in the House 
this session, I am willing to go to work 
for it again next session. I am too much 
of a fisherman and a hunter and a 
camper and an outdoors man myself not 
to understand those who love the wilder- 
ness and want to keep it inviolate. 

But Iam asking simply: 

Are we overemphasizing wilderness 
and underemphasizing people? 

Are we forgetting the majority of our 
people? Those who seek refreshment 
and revitalization from an outdoor expe- 
rience but who keep near graded roads 
and manmade shelter. And are we favor- 
ing the minority who have the time and 
the money to seek nature in its pristine 
state far from roads and manmade 
camps? 

The dilemma facing the National Park 
Service in the administration of its wild 
areas—in its 33 national parks and 77 
national monuments—is a serious one. 
But the problems which have arisen are 
by no means all of their own making. 

In the first place, there are certain 
limitations placed on the Service by the 
1916 Organic Act. This act, approved by 
President Wilson, directed the agency— 
“to conserve the scenery and natural 
and historic objects and wildlife therein 
and to provide for the enjoyment of the 
same in such a manner and by such a 
means as will leave unimpaired for the 
enjoyment of future generations.” 

At the same time the act was passed, 
it was not so much a question of pre- 
serving but taming a proposed park so 
that its outstanding natural features, 
its vast primitive areas, its many species 
of wild animals, and its certain unique 
characteristics could be seen and en- 
joyed. However, I cannot believe that 
those wise legislators, who foresaw that 
hundreds of visitors of the 1920’s would 
become thousands and even millions in 
the 1960's, ever intended to seal off the 
scenery so that most latter-day Ameri- 
cans could not see it. They intended the 
area to be tamed, protected, and man- 
aged for the benefit of all. And even in 
their most fantastic dreams they could 
not have foreseen the millions of annual 
park visitors, riding in fleets of automo- 
biles, and the problems these masses of 
people would bring. 

I am also aware that in the Wilderness 
Act, the Congress made mandatory the 
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study of all roadless areas of 5,000 con- 
tiguous acres or more, in units of the 
national park system, to determine 
their suitability for inclusion in the na- 
tional wilderness preservation system, 
and that the recommendations for the 
first period are now reaching Congress. 
When a Federal agency is implementing 
a program like this, it naturally in- 
fluences the general philosophy of that 
agency about the overall development 
of our parks. 

Likewise, I realize that sharp cuts 
have been forced on the National Park 
Service budgets in the past because of 
general economy moves in the Govern- 
ment, and, more recently, because of the 
Vietnam war, and that this has un- 
doubtedly slowed down the construction 
and other developments in our national 
park system. 

And, finally, I recognize the strength 
of the conservationist movement in this 
country, and the dedication with which 
both its leaders and members press their 
philosophy on the Department of the 
Interior and the National Park Service. 
Some of the finest and most public- 
spirted people in the country are in the 
conservationist movement, and I am 
proud to say that I identify myself with 
their objectives in most instances. 

However, like all movements, the con- 
servationists have a broad spectrum of 
thought among their members and 
member organizations, and there are 
those who are rigid in their views that 
all parks should be wild, and that people 
should not be allowed to fish or hunt or 
even to bird watch or picnic in them, 
but only to commune with nature. These 
people seem mainly to want to know 
that the natural area is there—invio- 
late—even though few people see it. The 
Department, naturally, must consider 
these views. 

So the criticism I offer of our national 
park development and management 
programs is not directed specifically and 
solely at the National Park Service or 
the Secretary of the Interior. I realize 
that the Service and the Department 
must bend to outright legislative man- 
dates, are subject at all times to trends 
in congressional thinking, are buffeted 
constantly by strong lobbyist pressures, 
and are limited by budget realities, The 
errors in judgment which have been 
made are the fault, I believe, of all of 
us—but at fault we are—and it is time 
we do something about it if we are to, 
and I quote Park Director Hartzog, ex- 
tend more broadly to all Americans the 
Many values and opportunities repre- 
sented in their national park system.” 

Some of the best evidence that our 
park development has not kept pace 
with the use of the parks by the public 
lies in the statistics on the roadbuilding 
program in the past 10 years. In 1957, 
there were 7,258 miles of roads in the 
national park system. By 1967, the num- 
ber of miles had increased to 8,788 miles, 
an increase of 21 percent. But, at the 
same time the use of these roads in- 
creased by 60 percent. This means there 
were half again as many people trying 
to see the parks on just about the same 
stretches of road which were available 
10 years ago. 
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Public visits per unit were up 77 per- 
cent, but there is comparatively not very 
much more space in our established na- 
tional parks which the average visitor 
can reach in a car than there was 10 
years ago. We have built some more 
picnic tables and campsites, but the areas 
in which they are located have by no 
means expanded by 77 percent. Camping 
has gone up 122 percent in the last 10 
years. People are crowded together al- 
most tent peg to tent peg. 

In our first and largest national park, 
Yellowstone, which contains about 3,400 
square miles, there has been a famous 
figure eight, or Grand Loop, road over 
which people have traveled to see the 
park ever since I can remember. It is 
connected to the five main entrances to 
the park by spur roads, These roads 
total about 200 miles and open up per- 
haps a fourth of the land area of the 
park. There has been little expansion in 
the road system since I was a boy—only 
another entrance from the northeast. 
Yet the roads carry many, many times 
more visitors—the number of visitors 
has almost doubled in the past 10 years. 

It is true that trails reach into other 
parts of the park. Some are pleasant for 
a walk of an hour or two, others are long 
and traverse rough terrain, and there- 
fore require time and a degree of skill 
to travel. I should like to know what 
proportion of the more than 2 million 
people who visited Yellowstone in 1967 
took those long, hard walks—I should 
like also to know what proportion of the 
visitors to Yellowstone were on the trails 
while the others were bumper to bumper 
around the Grand Loop road. I wonder 
how many people were camped at the 
primitive campsites, and how many were 
tent pole to tent pole in the campgrounds 
along the roads. 

Yosemite, a 12,000-square-mile geolog- 
ical wonderland with sculptured peaks 
and domes has two main roads through 
it—one which comes up from the south 
and swings across the center of the park, 
and a second which cuts north of this 
road, and again crosses the center of 
the park. There is also another short 
road which penetrates a few miles from 
the west into the northern section. 

Thus, about a tenth of the park in 
the central section is open to the man in 
& car on the roads which total about 


.200 miles. The vast northern part, and 


the almost equally large southern part 
of the park, are open only through 700 
miles of trails—open either to the hiker, 
or to saddle and pack animals. 

In 1967, there were more visitors to 
Yosemite than there were to Yellow- 
stone—I wonder what proportions could 
have been found on the trails, and what 
proportion on the roads? 

Iam reminded of an experience former 
Assistant Interior Secretary John Carver 
related at a National Park Service con- 
ference several years ago, On a mid- 
Sunday afternoon in August, at the top 
of the season, he and his family took a 
12-mile hike along a well-designed and 
attractive trail in the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, one of the best visited na- 
tional parks. During the whole time, they 
met not another single soul. The day 
before, the Carvers went into an even 
more remote area of the park, on sey- 
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eral other trails, and on that occasion 
they saw no one else either. 

Now, I know that such days are balm 
to the soul of an outdoor lover, and no 
one wants to deny him that joy. But since 
I am sure that on the same Sunday 
afternoon the Skyline Drive in Shenan- 
doah National Park was jammed with 
cars. I wonder whether it is equitable to 
keep so many miles of the park in trails 
only, or whether some of the trails at 
least, might not be widened into a low- 
grade, scenic, automobile road? 

Secretary Carver told also of a visit 
to the Colorado National Monument, 
where the superintendent gave him a 
quick tour, during which time he pointed 
to.a takeoff point of a downhill, one- 
way trail which led to the highway on 
the valley floor. The superintendent de- 
clared it was a most worthwhile trip 
which would add greatly to an under- 
standing of the park, but that only about 
25 people a year took it. I am wondering 
how many more people would find their 
trip to Colorado National Monument 
more worth while if they could reach the 
valley floor by some other means than a 
hard trip down a treacherous foot trail. 

Mr. President, we have not opened up 
well-established national parks and 
monuments so that the majority of the 
people visiting them can enjoy them 
to the fullest, and the trend toward 
keeping large areas of our parks locked 
up continues in Park Service develop- 
ment plans for the new parks. 

Canyonlands, as this body well knows, 
is a new national park in southeastern 
Utah which was established in the 88th 
Congress. At the time the bill was con- 
sidered in Congress, the National Park 
Service made a strong point of its plans 
to build a road from Squaw Flat which 
would circle the famous Elephant Hill 
and reach the confluence of the Green 
and Colorado Rivers in the south cen- 
tral section of the park—a point which 
all visitors to the park should reach since 
it offers a magnificent, panoramic view. 
Just recently this road was canceled 
in favor of a series of jeep trails. There 
will be no automobile road to the con- 
fluence from Squaw Flat, and there is 
even talk of canceling plans for the 
road into Chesler Park to the south, and 
instead to build trails for hikers, 

To my mind, this defeats the purposes 
for which Canyonlands was established. 
It was possible long before we authorized 
the park to take a jeep ride over Ele- 
phant Hill. If one has the money to pay, 
it still is possible. Jeeps can get into 
Chesler Park. What we need are auto- 
mobile roads so that thousands of Amer- 
jeans and their families can drive into 
this wonderland and see some of it on 
a week’s vacation or a weekend. A road 
can be planned to skirt Elephant Hill, 
and the road over the hill can be left 
in its present condition for those who 
want the jeep ride. But a graded road 
should be built to the confluence of the 
two rivers and down into Chesler Park 
for those who cannot, or do not want, 
to go in by jeep or by foot. The road 
does not have to be a four-lane high- 
way. It can be a simple scenic road 
which does not require too deep a cut in 
the side of the hills—but a road is 
needed. There are thousands and thou- 
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sands of other acres in Canyonlands 
which can be set aside and kept in a 
primitive state for those who seek a 
wilderness vacation. In fact, practically 
the entire park is a wilderness now—our 
purpose in establishing the park was to 
get some roads into some parts of it so 
that more people could see it. This pur- 
pose is being thwarted. 

An example of what happens when 
more of a park is opened up can be seen 
at Zion National Park in southern Utah. 
For many years there have been only 
two main roads in the park—one up the 
North Fork of the Virgin River through 
Zion Canyon proper, and a second called 
the Zion-Mount Carmel Highway which 
veers off to the east following Clear 
Creek. 

Now, after years of discussion and 
planning, a new road has been con- 
structed through the Kolob Highlands to 
the north which connects with a wide, 
well-graded road leading into Cedar City. 
A whole new section of the park has been 
opened up, offering spectacular back 
country views, and the people are using it 
heavily. 

Mr. President, the people of America 
are entitled to visit their national parks 
in as large numbers as we can accommo- 
date them, and to have as deeply satis- 
fying experience as it is possible for us 
to provide for them. The policy today is 
to deny most of them this experience. 
The trend is to restrict the use of the 
parks for the majority, to keep them in 
a primitive state to be enjoyed by the mi- 
nority. 

But we cannot ignore the interests 
of the majority of our citizens—the ma- 
jority which apparently prefers to get 
their enjoyment out of the wilderness by 
seeing it from the road, and to get re- 
freshment from nature by eating and 
sleeping under big trees in a common 
campground. 

We may have to have more restrictions 
and limitations on park use. It may be 
necessary, as the Park Service is now 
doing, to cut the number of campers who 
can use a public campground, in order 
to keep some space around the tents, 
and to refuse to allow overflow camping 
along other roadside sections. It may be 
necessary to put traffic lights in some of 
the more popular parks—as we recently 
had to install a first traffic light in Yel- 
lowstone—and it most certainly is neces- 
sary to take measures to handle the 
“bear” jams there, and to protect the 
cliff dwellings at Mesa Verde from too 
many tourists visiting them at one time. 

But, it does not seem to me that we 
should be doing all of these things with 
one hand while with the other we keep 
closed more and more of our parks to the 
limited use of the back packers and the 
strong hikers and the wilderness buffs. 

Certainly, we must keep part of our 
national parks and monuments in their 
natural state. Certainly, we should en- 
courage our citizens to pack into these 
unique areas and enjoy them to the full- 
est. For those whose “inner receiver” 
needs solitude and miles between them 
and anyone else we should provide the 
place and the means. 

But we cannot ignore the interest of 
the majority of our citizens, the ma- 
jority which gets their enjoyment out 
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of the wilderness by seeing it from the 
road, and their refreshment from nature 
by eating and sleeping under big trees. 

What they want is more roads—hard- 
tops, or low-grade scenic roads as con- 
ditions dictate—but more access to our 
parks, and more campgrounds to stay 
there. 

It is not fair simply to say that people 
who want outdoor recreation should seek 
it somewhere else than in our national 
parks and monuments. There should be 
a place, a much bigger place than they 
now have, in our national parks. There 
should be a place for the wilderness 
lover, too, but the man with a trailer has 
just as much right in our national parks 
as the man with a pack on his back. 
More right really, because he is in the 
vast majority. 

Unless we open more areas of Yellow- 
stone to automobile campers, its jammed 
center loop will continue to disappoint 
and discourage visitors. Unless we build 
roads to the confluence, Chesler Park 
and other scenic areas of canyonlands, 
we have failed to provide the outdoor 
scenic experience we sought for our 
people. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. TYDINGS, Mr. President, the Col- 
lege Democrats of Illinois have unani- 
mously endorsed a resolution calling on 
the Congress to enact strong gun-con- 
trol laws this session, The resolution was 
forwarded to me by Henry A. Denzler, 
president of the Cook County College 
Young Democrats. 

I request that the resolution and the 
list of membership colleges be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON GUN CONTROL OF THE COLLEGE 
DEMOCRATS OF ILLINOIS 

Whereas, the people of the United States 
have expressed their outrage at the absence 
of effective firearms legislation, 

We, the College Democrats of Illinois, in 
convention assembled, strongly urge Con- 
gress to enact, for the President's approval 
this session, the recently introduced bill of 
Senator Tydings providing for effective fire- 
arms control which we feel will promote do- 
mestic tranquility in America. 

Unanimously passed June 29, 1968 by six- 
teen colleges and Universities in Illinois. 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE COLLEGE DEMOCRATS OF 

ILLINOIS 

Bogen City College.* 

Central Y. M. C. A. Community College.“ 

Concordia Teachers College.“ 

DePaul University.“ 

Eastern Illinois University.“ 

Loyola University.* 

Loop City College.* 


*Under immediate jurisdiction of Cook 


‘County College Young Democrats. 
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North Park College.* 

Northern Illinois University. 

Northwestern University.* 

Rosary College.* 

Saint Xavier College.* 

Southern Illinois University. 

University of Illinois (Champaign Ur- 
bana). 

University of Illinois (Chicago Circle) .* 

Western Illinois University. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, each 
Member of Congress has received a res- 
olution from the board of supervisors 
of the County of Los Angeles requesting 
the U.S. Congress to pass a strong gun- 
control law this session. The resolution 
was unanimously adopted on July 16. 

Iask unanimous consent that this res- 
olution appear in its entirety at this 
point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


On motion of Supervisor Hahn, unani- 
mously carried, it is ordered that the fol- 
lowing resolution be and it is hereby adopt- 
ed: 
“Whereas, there is pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States a strong gun con- 
trol and registration law introduced by Sen- 
ator Tydings of Maryland; and 

“Whereas, a gun control law will save lives, 
reduce crime and make the streets safer; and 

“Whereas, last year 7,000 Americans were 
killed by firearms in domestic disputes, rob- 
beries, holdups and murders; and 

“Whereas, the citizens of the County of 
Los Angeles, in which the tragic assassina- 
tion of Senator Robert F. Kennedy occurred, 
are mindful of other assassinations such as 
those of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and President John F. Ken- 
nedy in Dallas, Texas, and almost every day 
read of needless killings by hoodlums and the 
criminal element: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of Los 
Angeles urgently requests the Congress of 
the United States to enact a strong gun con- 
trol law during this session; and 

“Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to each member of the 
Congress of the United States.” 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of Los Angeles, ss: 

I, James S. Mize, Executive Officer of the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of Los 
Angeles, do hereby certify that the foregoing 
is a full, true and correct copy of the Orig- 
inal Minutes of Board Order No, 177 adopted 
on July 16, 1968 by the Board of Supervisors 
of the County of Los Angeles. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the seal of the County of 
Los Angeles this 16th day of July, 1968. 

James S. Mizz, 
Executive Officer of the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of Los Angeles. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER an- 
nounced that on today, August 1, 1968, 
the Vice President signed the following 
enrolled bills, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

H.R. 1648. An act for the relief of Martina 
Zubiri Garcia; 

H.R. 3136. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make a study to deter- 
mine the advantages and disadvantages of 
increased use of the metric system in the 
United States; and 

H.R. 15387. An act to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for disciplinary 
action against employees in the postal fleld 
service who assault other employees in such 
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service in the performance of official duties, 
and for other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H. R. 653. An act to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
rate of duty on certain nonmalleable iron 
castings (Rept. No. 1496); and 

H.R. 2767. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a farmer 
an amortized deduction from gross income 
for assessments for depreciable property lev- 
ied by soil or water conservation or drainage 
districts (Rept. No. 1497). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 3945. A bill to authorize the documenta- 
tion of the vessel West Wing as a vessel of 
the United States with coastwise privileges 
(Rept. No. 1498). 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE I OF THE 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936, TO 
CREATE AN INDEPENDENT FED- 
ERAL MARITIME ADMINISTRA- 
TION, AND FOR OTHER PUR- 
POSES—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. 
NO, 1495) 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, I report 
favorably, without amendment, the bill 
(H.R. 159) to amend title II of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to create an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed, to- 
gether with the individual views of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Washington. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

James L. Latchum, of Delaware, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Delaware. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

John A, Carver, Jr., of Idaho, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., of New York, to be 
a member of the National Mediation Board. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services I re- 
port favorably the nominations of 24 flag 
and general officers in the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. I ask that these names 
be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar, are as 
follows: 

Maj. Gen. Beverley Evans Powell, U.S. 
Army, and Maj. Gen. Michael Shannon Davi- 
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son, U.S. Army, to be assigned to positions 
of importance and responsibility designated 
by the President, in the grade of lieutenant 
general; 

Lt. Gen. John William Bowen, Army of the 
United States (major general, U.S, Army), to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general; 

Rear Adm. David C. Richardson, U.S. Navy, 
and Rear Adm. James W. O’Grady, U.S. Navy, 
for command and other duties determined 
by the President, for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral while so serving; 

Vice Adm. Frederick L. Ashworth, U.S. 
Navy, for appointment to the grade of vice 
admir: ' on the retired list; 

Vice Adm. John T. Hayward, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
on the retired list; 

Rear Adm. Richard G. Colbert, U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President, for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral while so serving; 

Rear Adm. Elmo R. Zumwalt, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, for commands and other duties deter- 
mined by the President, for appointment to 
the grade of vice admiral while so serving; 

Robert G. Owens, Jr., and sundry other 
Officers, for promotion in the Marine Corps; 
and 

Robert F. Conley, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for promotion in the Marine Corps. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, I report favorably 900 appoint- 
ments in the Air Force in the grade of 
major and below and 94 promotions in 
the Navy in the grade of captain. Since 
these names have already been printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be ordered 
to lie on the Secretary’s desk for the in- 
formation of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on 
the desk, are as follows: 

Charles D. Adams, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force; and 

Rodger L. Alspach, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for promotion in the U.S. Navy. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr, MANSFIELD: 

S. 3955. A bill for the relief of Avelina Ong 

Patascil; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 3956. A bill for the relief of Jose Noriega 
Becerra, Jose Luis Sarragueta Espinal, Jose 
Francisco P. Olasagasti, and Sebastian Ola- 
sagasti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3957. A bill for the relief of Haralabia 
Kostopoulou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, PASTORE: 

S. 3958. A bill to amend Chapter 18 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pastore when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PASTORE (by request) : 

S. 3959. A bill to amend section 182b of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3960. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, to eliminate the 
requirement for a finding of practical. value 
and abolish the distinction between com- 
mercial licenses for facilities and certain 
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research and development licenses for facil- 
ities and for other purposes; and 

S. 3961. A bill to amend section 170 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pastore when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 3962. A bill for the relief of Pedro Dela 
Cruz Aqui; 

S. 3963. A bill for ther relief of Kwang Wu 
Lee and his wife, Isabelle Ying Chang Yuang 
Lee; and 

S. 3964, A bill for the relief of Honorato 
Dela Cruz and his wife, Melecia Pacol Dela 
Cruz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 3965. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Hohokam Pima National 
Monument in the vicinity of the Snake- 
town archeological site, Ariz., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 3966. A bill to assist the cities of the 
United States to meet their needs for in- 
creased revenues by sharing with them a 
portion of the revenues derived from the 
Federal income tax; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to correct 
certain references in section 4 (1) of the act 
entitled “an act to amend chapter 37 of title 
38 of the United States Code with respect to 
the veterans’ home loan program, to amend 
the National Housing Act with respect to 
interest rates on insured mortgages, and 
for other purposes,“ approved May 7, 1968; 
considered and passed. 

(See reference to the above joint resolution 
when introduced by Mr. PROXMIRE, which ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 


——ů— 


S. 3958, S. 3959, S. 3960, AND S. 3961, 
INTRODUCTION OF BILLS TO 
AMEND ENFORCEMENT PROVI- 
SIONS OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, today 
I introduced a bill to amend various sec- 
tions of chapter 18 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, the enforce- 
ment chapter of that act. I believe it 
would be helpful if I briefly explained 
the principal purposes of the proposed 
legislation and why these amendments 
are being offered. 

One major purpose of the bill is to 
correct shortcomings in chapter 18 
brought about by the U.S. Supreme 
Court's recent decision in United States 
v. Jackson, 36 L.W. 4277, April 8, 1968. 
It was there held that the death penalty 
provision of the Federal Kidnapping Act 
is unconstitutional because in permitting 
imposition of the death penalty only 
upon defendants who assert their right 
to be tried by a jury, it discourages as- 
sertion of, and thereby imposes an im- 
permissible burden upon the exercise of, 
a constitutional right. 

This decision would appear to hold 
significant implications for, and raise 
very substantial questions about, some- 
what similar provisions in sections 222, 
224a, 225, and 226 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954. These sections pro- 
vide that where there is a violation there- 
of with intent to injure the United States 
or to secure an advantage to a foreign 
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nation, there may be imposed punish- 
ment by a fine of not more than $20,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 20 
years, or both, or, upon the recommenda- 
tion of a jury, life imprisonment or 
death. 

These penalty provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act and the death penalty provi- 
sion of the Federal Kidnapping Act op- 
erate in the same manner; therefore, the 
effect of the Jackson decision on the 
former would appear to be similar to its 
effect on the latter. Indeed, in certain 
respects the decision has more far-reach- 
ing effects on the Atomic Energy Act in- 
asmuch as both the life imprisonment 
penalty as well as the death penalty pro- 
vided for therein are contingent upon a 
jury recommendation, whereas only the 
death penalty provision of the Federal 
Kidnapping Act was affected by the 
Jackson decision. 

The bill which I have introduced would 
retain the life imprisonment penalty in 
the affected sections, but delete the capi- 
tal punishment penalty and the require- 
ment for a specific recommendation by 
the jury before the maximum penalty 
prescribed may be imposed upon an 
offender. 

As my colleagues are aware, the ques- 
tion of whether capital punishment for 
Federal crimes should be abolished by 
general legislation, S. 1760, is one that is 
now under active consideration within 
the Congress. However, I do not believe 
that necessary corrections to sections of 
the Atomic Energy Act dealing with pen- 
alties for offenses committed with intent 
to injure the United States or with in- 
tent to secure an advantage to a foreign 
nation should await enactment of this 
general legislation. Nor do I believe the 
legislative branch should continue to 
await the recommendations of the execu- 
tive branch as to whether, and, if so, 
what amendments are necessary to effect 
corrections to sections of the Atomic 
Energy Act dealing, among other things, 
with the theft by foreign agents of highly 
sensitive atomic information. Therefore, 
I have introduced the minimum amend- 
ments required to give effect to the intent 
of Congress presently reflected in the 
sections of the Atomic Energy Act 
thrown into serious question by the 
Jackson decision, but at the same time 
striking therefrom the provision for 
capital punishment which has never 
been—and in all probability never would 
be—employed. 

A second principal purpose of my bill 
is to amend section 222 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 to increase the crim- 
inal penalties which could be imposed for 
unauthorized diversion of special nuclear 
material, and for certain related offenses. 
This material is the principal ingredient 
in nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. 
However, if a willful diversion of this 
material were committed by a person in 
this country under circumstances where 
the Government was unable to prove 
that the person charged specifically in- 
tended to injure the United States or 
to secure an advantage to any foreign 
nation, the maximum penalty which 
could be imposed under section 222 would 
be a fine of $10,000 and imprisonment 
for 5 years. 

* cxIV——1551—Part 19 
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Thus, a thief, a terrorist, an insurrec- 
tionist, or a criminal group might com- 
mit such a diversion and, in the absence 
of proof of the requisite intent, would 
be subject to a maximum penalty under 
section 222 of imprisonment for 5 years 
and a $10,000 fine. For example, if the 
diversion were made for financially re- 
warding criminal purposes rather than 
out of political motivation, or if the un- 
lawful sale were to the agent of an undis- 
closed principal and the unidentified 
principal was a foreign nation, the spe- 
cific intent to injure the United States 
or gain an advantage to a foreign power 
might well be lacking. Section 1 of my 
bill would amend section 222 to increase 
from 5 to 10 years the maximum impris- 
onment for such willful violations of the 
section. No increase in the maximum fine 
appears necessary. 

An Ad Hoc Advisory Panel on Safe- 
guarding Special Nuclear Material ap- 
pointed by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in 1967 pointed up the weakness of 
the act in this regard and recommend 
that it be amended to increase the pen- 
alties for unauthorized diversion of such 
material. The Panel noted that the maxi- 
mum penalties presently provided for 
“may not be a sufficient deterrent to il- 
licit transactions involving materials 
valued in excess of millions of dollars.” 
and observed: 

The threat of detection and more severe 
criminal penalties should help deter orga- 
nizations and individuals from attempting 
to divert materials to unauthorized uses. 


Moreover, increased maximum penal- 
ties for unauthorized diversion of these 
materials would make them more nearly 
comparable to those for crimes of simi- 
lar gravity. 

A third principal purpose of this pro- 
posed legislation is to confer on the 
Atomic Energy Commission authority to 
impose civil penalties in addition to the 
Commission’s present authority to modi- 
fy, suspend, or revoke a license for viola- 
tions of AEC health and safety regula- 
tory requirements. Specifically, the bill 
would authorize the AEC to impose civil 
fines of up to $2,500 for individual in- 
fractions, and not to exceed $7,500 for 
two or more violations occurring within 
a 30-day period, of certain sections of the 
Atomic Energy Act and rules, regula- 
tions, orders, or licenses issued thereun- 
der. I understand that similar authority 
to impose civil penalties is possessed by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

It is not my intent in introducing this 
legislation to in any way suggest that 
serious violations of the act or of rules, 
regulations, orders, or licenses issued 
thereunder are to be penalized by a mere 
fine. I particularly do not mean to sug- 
gest this where the violation is one in- 
volving health and safety matters, I do 
believe, however, that in some instances 
the revocation of a license or suspension 
thereof may be too harsh a penalty un- 
der the circumstances. 

Moreover, in certain cases a suspen- 
sion may penalize the licensee’s em- 
ployees through loss of income without 
having any significant impact on the li- 
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censee itself. At the present time, the 
AEC in such cases essentially must choose 
between issuing a revocation or suspen- 
sion order, on the one hand, or, on the 
other, issuing a cease and desist order 
which is little more than a direction to a 
licensee to refrain from doing whatever 
it was that the Commission found ob- 
jectionable. Injunctions may also be ob- 
tained in appropriate cases, but here 
again the enforcement action may be out 
of all proportion to the infraction. For 
these reasons the imposition of a fine 
may be the more appropriate enforce- 
ment action in some cases. 

Conferring on the AEC authority to im- 
pose civil fines, while at the same time 
retaining the authority to impose more 
severe penalties either in lieu of or in 
addition to a civil fine, should afford the 
Commission ample flexibility to deal with 
infractions of varying severity. I believe 
the AEC should have such authority. I 
also believe the Commission wants such 
authority. When queried about the mat- 
ter in 1967 the Commission indicated 
that it was then preparing proposed leg- 
islation along these general lines for sub- 
mission to the Congress. Apparently due 
to the inevitable delays involved in the 
administrative review process no such 
legislative proposal has as yet been 
cleared for submission to the Congress 
by the executive branch. For this reason, 
and in view of the limited time remaining 
for congressional consideration of such 
legislation during this session of Con- 
gress, I have included language in section 
4 of my bill designed to accomplish the 
intended purpose. 

Mr. President, I today also intro- 
duced, by request, three legislative pro- 
posals submitted by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. One relates to the so- 
ealled practical value provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act; another relates to 
the present requirement of the act that 
the Advisory Committee on Reactor 
Safeguards review and report on all 
power reactor license applications; and 
another relates to the possible extension 
of the Price-Anderson nuclear indemni- 
fication legislation to cover public lia- 
bility arising from nuclear incidents 
occurring outside the territorial limits of 
the United States or any other nation in 
the course of transportation of nuclear 
materials to or from the site of activities 
being carried out in the United States 
under nuclear indemnity agreements. 

I believe it would he helpful to my col- 
leagues and others interested in this pro- 
posed legislation to include in the public 
record the AEC’s analysis of each of these 
bills, and ask unanimous consent to have 
the analyses and bills included at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred and, without. objection, the bills 
and analyses will be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Pastore, 
were received, read twice by their title, 
referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

By Mr. PASTORE: 
S. 3958. A bill to amend Chapter 18 of the 
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Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
222 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “im- 
prisonment for not more than five years” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “imprisonment 
for not more than ten years”. 

Src. 2. Section 223 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the word “criminal” before the word 
“penalty”. 

Sec. 3. Sections 222, 224, 225, and 226 are 
each amended by striking out “death or im- 
prisonment for life (but the penalty of death 
or imprisonment for life may be imposed 
only upon recommendation of the jury)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “imprisonment 
for life”, 

Sec. 4. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended by adding thereto the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 234. CIVIL PENALTIES.— 

“a. Any person who (1) violates (A) any 
licensing provision of sections 53, 57, 62, 63, 
81, 82, 101, 108, 104, 107, or 109 or any rule, 
regulation, or order issued thereunder, or any 
term, condition, or limitation of any license 
issued thereunder, or (B) any rule, regula- 
tion, or order issued under section 65 or 
subsections 161 b., I., or o., or (2) commits 
any violation for which a license may be re- 
voked under section 186, shall be subject to 
a civil penalty of not to exceed $2,500 for 
each such violation, or not to exceed a total 
of $7,500 for violations occurring within any 
period of thirty consecutive days, as deter- 
mined by the Commission. If such violation 
continues for a period of three consecutive 
days from the beginning date of infraction 
such violation shall constitute two separate 
offenses. Penalties prescribed by this section 
shall be in addition to any other specific or 
general criminal penalties provided by law 
and any other sanctions authorized by this 
Act, including revocation, suspension or 
modification of license. 

“b. No liability for a civil penalty imposed 
under subsection a. shall attach unless a 
written notice shall have been issued by the 
Commission (i) setting forth the date, facts, 
and nature of the act or omission with wihch 
the person is charged, (11) specifically iden- 
tifying the particular provision or provisions 
of the section, rule, regulation, order, or 
license involved in the infraction, and (iii) 
advising of the penalty which the Commis- 
sion proposes to impose and its amount. Such 
written notice shall be delivered by the Com- 
mission to the person charged by registered 
or certified mail sent to the last known ad- 
dress of such person. The person so notified 
shall be granted an opportunity to show in 
writing, within such reasonable period as the 
Commission shall by regulation prescribe, 
why such penalty should not be imposed, 
The notice shall also advise the person 
charged that upon failure to pay the amount 
stated, or an amount subsequently deter- 
mined by the Commission to be appropriate, 
it will be subject to collection in accordance 
with subsection c. below. 

“c. The amount of such civil penalty, when 
so determined, may be deducted from any 
sums owing from the United States to the 
person charged. The penalties provided for 
in this section shall be payable into the 
Treasury of the United States, and may be 
collected by civil action instituted within 
one year from the date of notification. On 
the request of the Commission, it shall be the 
duty of the various United States attorneys, 
under the direction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, to prosecute for 
the recovery of any civil penalties under this 
section.” 

By Mr. PASTORE (by request): 
S. 3959. A bill to amend section 182 b. of 
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the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Sub- 
section 182 b. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“b. The Advisory Committee on Reactor 
Safeguards shall review each application 
under section 103 or section 104 b. for a con- 
struction permit or an operating license for a 
facility, any application under section 104 c. 
for a construction permit or an operating 
license for a testing facility, any application 
under section 104 a. or c. specifically referred 
to it by the Commission, and any application 
for an amendment to a construction permit 
or an amendment to an operating license 
under section 103 or 104 a., b., or c. specifi- 
cally referred to it by the Commission, and 
shall submit a report thereon: Provided, 
however, That, unless the Commission speci- 
fically requests a review and report on an 
application or portion thereof, the Commit- 
tee may dispense with such review and re- 
port by notifying the Commission in writing 
that review by the Committee is not war- 
ranted. Any report or notice required by this 
subsection shall be made part of the rec- 
ord of the application and available to 
the public except to the extent that security 
classification prevents disclosure.” 


The analysis, presented by Mr. Pas- 
TORE, is as follows: 


AEC ANALYSIS oF BILL To AMEND SECTION 
182 b. OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 


The Atomic Energy Commission’s Advisory 
Committee on Reactor Safeguards was estab- 
lished by Section 29 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, to review safety 
studies and facility license applications, ad- 
vise the Commission with regard to the 
hazards of proposed or existing reactor facili- 
ties and the adequacy of proposed reactor 
safety standards, and perform such other 
duties as the Commission may request, At 
present, Subsection 182 b. of the Act re- 
quires that the ACRS shall review each ap- 
plication under Section 103 or Subsection 104 
b. for a construction permit or an operating 
license for a facility, any application under 
Subsection 104 c. for a construction permit 
or an operating license for a testing facility, 
any application under Subsections 104 a. or c. 
specifically referred to it by the Commission 
and any application for an amendment to a 
construction permit or an amendment to an 
operating license under Sections 103 or 104 
a., b. or c, specifically referred to it by the 
Commission, and shall submit a report there- 
on, Thus, a mandatory review and reporting 
requirement exists for all power and test 
reactor applications for construction permits 
and operating licenses. 

The legislation proposed would modify the 
mandatory review requirement of Subsec- 
tion 182 b. by providing in effect that unless 
the Commission specifically requests a review 
and report on an application, the ACRS 
may dispense therewith by notifying the 
Commission in writing that ACRS review is 
not warranted. The proposed legislation 
would require that any notice from the ACRS 
to the effect that review is not warranted in 
a given case be made a part of the record of 
the application. 

Relaxation of the mandatory review and 
reporting requirements will enable the Com- 
mittee to concentrate its activities on the 
more novel and difficult questions of reactor 
safety. It would, moreover, place the ACRS 
in a better position to deal with the increas- 
ing volume of reactor applications by giving 
them the flexibility to review certain features 
of a reactor rather than the whole applica- 
tion. Neither the Commission nor the ACRS 
has felt that reactor cases coming in during 
the past and current year would include those 
for which ACRS review would not be desir- 
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able, However, as reactors are becoming more 
standardized, it seems appropriate and de- 
sirable to have the statutory flexibilty to omit 
ACRS review if and when such ommission ap- 
pears warranted to both the Commission and 
the ACRS. 

S. 3960. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, to eliminate the 
requirement for a finding of practical value 
and abolish the distinction between commer- 
cial licenses for facilities and certain re- 
search and development licenses for facili- 
tles and for other purposes: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section 11 b. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“b. The term ‘agreement for cooperation’ 
means any agreement with another nation 
or regional defense organization, authorized 
or permitted by section 54, 57, 64, 82, 91 c. 
102, 104, or 144, and made pursuant to sec- 
tion 123.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (4) of subsection 31 a. of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) utilization of special nuclear material, 
atomic energy, and radioactive material and 
processes entailed in the utilization or pro- 
duction of atomic energy or such material 
for all other purposes, including industrial 
or commercial uses, the generation of usable 
energy, and the demonstration of advances 
in the application of atomic energy for in- 
dustrial or commercial purposes; and” 

Sec. 3. Subsection 41 a. of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“a. OWNERSHIP OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES.— 
The Commission, as agent of and on behalf 
of the United States, shall be the exclusive 
owner of all production facilities other than 
facilities which (1) are useful in the conduct 
of research and development activities in the 
fields specified in section 31, and do not, in 
the opinion of the Commission, have a po- 
tential production rate adequate to enable 
the user of such facilities to produce within 
a reasonable period of time a sufficient quan- 
tity of special nuclear material to produce 
an atomic weapon; or (2) are licensed by the 
Commission pursuant to section 102 or 104.“ 

Sec. 4, Paragraph (3) of subsection 53 a. 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended 
is amended to read as follows: 

68) for use under a license issued pur- 
suant to section 102;” 

Sec. 5. Paragraph (1) of subsection 53 c. 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The Commission may distribute spe- 
cial nuclear material licensed under this 
section by sale, lease, lease with option to 
buy, or grant: Provided, however, That un- 
less otherwise authorized by law, the Com- 
mission shall not after December 31, 1970, 
distribute special nuclear material except by 
sale to any person who possesses or oper- 
ates a utilization facility under a license is- 
sued pursuant to section 102 for use in the 
course of activities under such license; nor 
shall the Commission permit any such person 
after June 30, 1973, to continue leasing for 
use in the course of such activities special 
nuclear materials previously leased to such 
person by the Commission.“ 

Sec. 6. Paragraph (4) of subsection 53 c. 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) The Commission may make a rea- 
sonable charge, determined pursuant to this 
section, for the use of special nuclear mate- 
rial licensed and distributed by lease under 
subsection 53 a. (1), (2) or (4) and shall, 
unless otherwise authorized by law, make a 
reasonable charge determined pursuant to 
this section for the use of special nuclear 
material licensed and distributed by lease 
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under subsection 53 a.(3). The Commission 
shall establish criteria in writing for the 
determination of whether special nuclear 
material will be distributed by grant and for 
the determination of whether a charge will 
be made for the use of special nuclear ma- 
terial licensed and distributed by lease under 
subsection 53 a. (1), (2) or (4), considering, 
among other things, whether the licensee is 
a nonprofit or eleemosynary institution and 
the purposes for which the special nuclear 
material will be used.” 

Src. 7. Subsection 53 d. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“d. In determining the reasonable charge 
to be made by the Commission for the use 
of special nuclear material distributed by 
lease to licensees of utilization or produc- 
tion facilities licensed pursuant to section 
102 or 104, in addition to consideration of 
the cost thereof, the Commission shall take 
into consideration— 

“(1) the use to be made of the special 
nuclear material; 

“(2) the extent to which the use of the 
special nuclear material will advance the 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy; 

“(3) the energy value of the special nu- 
clear material in the particular use for 
which the license is issued; 

“(4) whether the special nuclear material 
is to be used in facilities licensed pursuant 
to section 102 or 104. In this respect, unless 
otherwise authorized by law, the Commission 
shall, insofar as practicable, make uniform, 
nondiscriminatory charges for the use of 
special nuclear material distributed to facili- 
ties licensed pursuant to section 102; and 

“(5) With respect to special nuclear ma- 
terial consumed in a facility licensed pur- 
suant to section 102, the Commission shall, 
unless otherwise authorized by law, make a 
further charge equivalent to the sale price 
for similar nuclear material established by 
the Commission in accordance with subsec- 
tion 53 c. (2), and the Commission may make 
such a charge with respect to such material 
consumed in a facility licensed pursuant to 
section 104.” 

Sec, 8. The last sentence of section 54 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Under any such agreement, the Commis- 
sion shall purchase only such material as is 
delivered to the Commission during any 
period when there is in effect a guaranteed 
purchase price for the same material pro- 
duced in a nuclear reactor by a person li- 
censed under section 102 or 104, established 
by the Commission pursuant to section 56, 
and the price to be paid shall be the price so 
established by the Commission and in effect 
for the same material delivered to the Com- 
mission.” 

Sec. 9. The first two sentences of section 56 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, are amended to read as follows: 

“SEC: 56. GUARANTEED PURCHASE PRICES.— 
The Commission shall establish guaranteed 
purchase prices for plutonium produced in 
a nuclear reactor by a person licensed under 
section 102 or 104 and delivered to the Com- 
mission before January 1, 1971. The Com- 
mission shall also establish for such periods 
of time as it may deem necessary but not to 
exceed ten years as to any such period, 
guaranteed purchase prices for uranium en- 
riched in the isotope 233 produced in a 
nuclear reactor by a person licensed under 
section 102 or 104 and delivered to the Com- 
mission within the period of the guarantee.” 

Sec. 10. Paragraph (3) of subsection 63 a. 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(8) for use under a license issued pur- 
suant to section 102; or” 

Sec. 11. Subsection 63 c. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 
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“c. The Commission may make a reasonable 
charge determined pursuant to subsection 
161 m. for the source material licensed and 
distributed under subsection 63 a.(1), sub- 
section 63 a.(2), or subsection 63 a.(4), and 
shall, unless otherwise authorized by law, 
make a reasonable charge determined pur- 
suant to subsection 161 m., for the source 
material licensed and distributed under sub- 
section 63 a.(3). The Commission shall es- 
tablish criteria in writing for the determina- 
tion of whether a charge will be made for 
the source material licensed and distributed 
under subsection 63 a.(1), subsection 
63 a.(2), or subsection 63 a.(4), considering, 
among other things, wheth the licensee is 
a nonprofit or eleemosynary institution and 
the purposes for which the source material 
will be used.” 

Sec. 12. Section 101 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEC. 101. LICENSE Requrirep.—It shall be 
unlawful, except as provided in section 91, 
for any person within the United States to 
transfer or receive in interstate commerce, 
manufacture, produce, transfer, acquire, pos- 
sess, use, import, or export any utilization 
or production facility except under and in 
accordance with a license issued by the Com- 
mission pursuant to section 102 or 104.” 

Sec. 13. Section 102 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEC. 102. COMMERCIAL AND DEMONSTRATION 
LICENSES.— 

“a. The Commission is authorized to issue 
licenses on a nonexclusive basis to persons 
applying therefor for utilization and produc- 
tion facilities useful for industrial or com- 
mercial purposes or for the demonstration 
of advances in the application of atomic 
energy for industrial or commercial purposes. 
Such licenses shall be issued in accordance 
with the provisions of chapter 16 and sub- 
ject to such conditions as the Commission 
may by rule, regulation, or order establish 
to effectuate the purposes and provisions of 
this Act. 

“b. The Commission shall establish such 
regulations and terms of license for facilities 
licensed under this section as are appropriate 
to permit the Commission to fulfill its obli- 
gations under this Act to promote the com- 
mon defense and security and to protect 
the health and safety of the public. 

“c. Each license issued under this section 
shall be issued for a specified period, as de- 
termined by the Commission, depending on 
the type of activity to be licensed, but not 
exceeding forty years, and may be renewed 
upon the expiration of such period. 

“d. The Commission may require as a con- 
dition of any license issued under this sec- 
tion that the licensee make available to the 
Commission such technical information and 
data concerning activities under such license 
as the Commission may determine necessary 
to promote the common defense and security 
and to protect the health and safety of the 
public. All such information may be used 
by the Commission only for the purposes of 
common defense and security and to protect 
the health and safety of the public, Provided, 
however, That nothing in this subsection 
shall be deemed to limit the Commission's 
authority to obtain and use information 
under a contractual arrangement with a 
licensee. 

“e. No license under this section may be 
given to any person for activities which are 
not under or within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, except for the export of pro- 
duction or utilization facilities under terms 
of an agreement for cooperation arranged 
pursuant to section 123, or except under the 
provisions of section 109. No license may be 
issued to an alien or any corporation or other 
entity if the Commission knows or has reason 
to believe it is owned, controlled, or dom- 
inated by an alien, a foreign corporation, or 
a foreign government. In any event, no li- 
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cense may be issued to any person within 
the United States if, in the opinion of the 
Commission, the issuance of a license to such 
person would be inimical to the common de- 
fense and security or to the health and safety 
of the public. 

“f. All licenses to operate heretofore is- 
sued under section 103 or subsection 104b. of 
this Act shall be deemed to have been issued 
under this section and all pending applica- 
tions for licenses under section 103 or sub- 
section 104 b. of this Act shall be deemed 
to be applications for licenses under this 
section.” 

Sec. 14. Section 103 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is revoked. 

Sec. 15. Section 104 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended (a) by 
revoking subsection b. thereof and (b) by 
redesignating subsections c. and d. as sub- 
sections b. and c. respectively. 

Sec, 16. The subsection of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, redesignated 
104 b. by section 15 of this Act, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“b. The Commission is authorized to is- 
sue licenses to persons applying therefor for 
utilization and production facilities useful 
in the conduct of research and development 
activities of the types specified in section 31 
and which are not facilities of the type 
specified in section 102. The Commission is 
directed to impose only such minimum 
amount of regulation of the licensee as the 
Commission finds will permit the Commis- 
sion to fulfill its obligations under this Act 
to promote the common defense and security 
and to protect the health and safety of the 
public and will permit the conduct of wide- 
spread and diverse research and develop- 
ment.” 

Sec. 17. Subsection 105 c. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“c. Except with respect to such classes or 
types of licenses as the Commission, with 
the approval of the Attorney General, may 
determine would not significantly affect the 
applicant's activities under the antitrust 
laws as specified in subsection a. of this sec- 
tion, the Commission, promptly after receiv- 
ing any application for a license under sec- 
tion 102, shall transmit a copy thereof to 
the Attorney General and thereafter it shall 
notify him when it issues a notice of hearing 
or a notice of opportunity for hearing on 
such application and inform him of the li- 
cense terms and conditions proposed in the 
notice. At any time after receiving such copy 
of an application for a license, but in any 
event no later than 15 days after issuance 
of the notice of hearing or notice of op- 
portunity for hearing, the Attorney General 
shall advise the Commission whether, inso- 
far as he can determine, the issuance of such 
license or the activities for which the license- 
is sought would tend to create or maintain 
a situation inconsistent with the antitrust. 
laws, and such advice shall be published in. 
the Federal Register. The Commission shall 
give due consideration to the advice received’ 
from the Attorney General, and is authorized 
to take such action and impose such license 
conditions as it finds to be necessary or ap- 
propriate, Upon the request of the Attorney 
General, the Commission shall furnish or 
cause to be furnished such information as: 
the Attorney General determines to be ap- 
propriate or necessary to enable him to give: 
the advice called for by this section, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, contracts between the 
applicant and other parties relating to ac- 
tivities for which the license is sought. 

Sec. 18. Subsecton 106 a. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“a, group the facilities licensed either un- 
der section 102 or under section 104 into 
classes which may include either production 
or utilization facilities or both, upon the 
basis of the similarity of operating and tech- 
nical characteristics of the facilities;” 
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Sec. 19. The second sentence of section 108 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“The Commission is authorized during 
such period, if the Commission finds is nec- 
essary to the common defense and security, 
to crder the recapture of any special nuclear 
material or to order the operation of any 
facility licensed under section 102 or 104 and 
is authorized to order the entry into any 
plant or facility in order to recapture such 
material, or to operate such facility.” 

Sec. 20. The introductory portion of section 
123 preceding subsection 123 a, of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 123. COOPERATION WITH OTHER NA- 
TIONS.—No cooperation with any nation or 
regional defense organization pursuant to 
section 53, 54, 57, 64, 82, 91, 102, 104, or 144 
shall be undertaken until—” 

Sec, 21. Section 124 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 124. INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC PooL,— 
The President is authorized to enter into an 
international arrangement with a group of 
nations providing for international coopera- 
tion in the nonmilitary applications of 
atomic energy and he may thereafter cooper- 
ate with that group of nations pursuant to 
sections 54, 57, 64, 82, 102, 104, or 144 a.: 
Provided, however, That the cooperation is 
undertaken pursuant to an agreement for 
cooperation entered into in accordance with 
section 123.” 

Sec. 22. Section 125 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 125. COOPERATION WITH BERLIN.—The 
President may authorize the Commission to 
enter into agreements for cooperation with 
the Federal Republic of Germany in accord- 
ance with section 123, on behalf of Berlin, 
which for the purposes of this Act comprises 
those areas over which the Berlin Senate ex- 
ercises jurisdiction (the United States, Brit- 
ish, and French sectors) and the Commission 
may thereafter cooperate with Berlin pur- 
suant to sections 54, 57, 64, 82, 102, or 104: 
Provided, That the guaranties required by 
section 123 shall be made by Berlin with the 
approval of the allied commandants.” 

Sec. 23. Subsection 145 a. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“a. mo contract shall be made or continued 
in effect under section 41, and no license 
shall be issued under section 102 or 104, un- 
less the person with whom such arrange- 
ment is made, the contractor or prospective 
contractor, or the prospective licensee agrees 
in writing not to permit any individual to 
have access to Restricted Data until the Civil 
Service Commission shall have made an in- 
vestigation and report to the Commission on 
the character, associations, and loyalty of 
such individual, and the Commission shall 
have determined that permitting such per- 
son to have access to Restricted Data will not 
endanger the common defense and security.” 

Sec. 24, Paragraph (1) of subsection 153 c. 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) who has made application to the Com- 
mission for a license under sections 53, 62, 
63, 81, 102, or 104, or a permit or lease under 
section 67;” 

Src. 25. Subsection 161 m. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

„m. enter into agreements with persons U- 
censed under section 102, 104, 53 a.(4), or 
63 a.(4) for such periods of time as the 
Commission may deem necessary or desir- 
able (1) to provide for the processing, fabri- 
cating, separating, or refining in facilities 
owned by the Commission of source, by- 
product, or other material or special nuclear 
material owned by or made available to such 
licensees. and which is utilized or produced 
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in the conduct of the licensed activity, and 
(2) to sell, lease, or otherwise make available 
to such licensees such quantities of source 
or byproduct material, and other material 
not defined as special nuclear material pur- 
suant to this Act, as may be necessary for 
the conduct of the licensed activity: Pro- 
vided, however, That any such agreement 
may be canceled by the licensee at any time 
upon payment of such reasonable cancella- 
tion charges as may be agreed upon by the 
licensee and the Commission: And provided 
further, That the Commission shall establish 
prices to be paid by licensees for material 
or services to be furnished by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to this subsection, which 
prices shall be established on such a non- 
discriminatory basis as, in the opinion of 
the Commission, will provide reasonable com- 
pensation to the Government for such mate- 
rial or services and will not discourage the 
development of sources of supply independ- 
ent of the Commission;” 

Sec. 26. Subsection 161 n. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“n. delegate to the General Manager or 
other officers of the Commission any of those 
functions assigned to it under this Act ex- 
cept those specified in sections 51, 57 b., 61, 
108, 128, 145 b. (with respect to the deter- 
mination of those persons to whom the 
Commission may reveal restricted data in 
the national interest) ,” 

Sec. 27. Subsection 161 o. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“o. require by rule, regulation, or order, 
such reports, and the keeping of such rec- 
ords with respect to, and to provide for such 
inspections of, activities and studies of types 
specified in section 31 and of activities under 
licenses issued pursuant to sections 53, 63, 
81, 102, and 104, as may be n to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this Act, including 
section 105; and” 

Sec. 28. Subsection 161 t. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“t. enter into contracts for the processing, 
fabricating, separating, or refining in facil- 
ities owned by the Commission of source, 
byproduct or other material, or special nu- 
clear material, in accordance with and within 
the period of an agreement for cooperation 
while comparable services are available to 
persons licensed under section 102 or 104: 
Provided, That the prices for services under 
such contracts shall be no less than the 
prices currently charged by the Commission 
pursuant to section 161 m.;" 

Sec, 29. Paragraph (A) of subsection 161 
v. of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“v. (A) enter into contracts with persons 
licensed under sections 53, 63, 102 or 104 
for such periods of time as the Commission 
may deem necessary or desirable to provide, 
after December 31, 1968, for the producing 
or enriching of special nuclear material in 
facilities owned by the Commission; and” 

Sec. 30. Section 169 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec, 169. No Sussmy.—No funds of the 
Commission shall be employed in the con- 
struction or operation of facilities licensed 
under section 102 or 104 except under con- 
tract or other arrangement entered into pur- 
suant to section 31.“ 

853. 31. The first sentence of subsection 
170 a. of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“a. Each license issued under section 102 
or 104 and each construction permit issued 
under section 185 shall, and each license is- 
sued under section 53, 63, or 81 may, have 
as a condition of the license a requirement 
that the licensee have and maintain finan- 
cial protection of such type and in such 
amounts as the Commission shall require 
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in accordance with subsection 170 b. to cover 
public liability claims. Whenever such fi- 
nancial protection is required, it shall be 
a further condition of the license that the 
licensee execute and maintain an indemni- 
fication agreement in accordance with sub- 
section 170 c. The Commission may require, 
as a further condition of issuing a license, 
that an applicant waive any immunity from 
public liability conferred by Federal or State 
law.” 

Sec. 32. The second sentence of subsection 
170 f. of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“This fee shall be $30 per year per thou- 
sand kilowatts of thermal energy capacity 
for facilities licensed under section 102.“ 

Sec, 33. The first sentence of subsection 
170 k. of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“With respect to any license issued pur- 
suant to section 53, 63, 81, 104 a., or 104 b. 
for the conduct of educational activities to 
a person found by the Commission to be a 
nonprofit educational institution, the Com- 
mission shall exempt such licensee from 
the financial protection requirement of sub- 
section 170 a.” 

Sec. 34. The sixth sentence of subsection 
182 a. of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Applications for, and statements made in 
connection with, licenses under sections 102 
and 104 shall be made under oath or affirma- 
tion.” 

Sec. 35. Subsection 182 b. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“b. The Advisory Committee on Reactor 
Safeguards shall review each application 
under section 102 for a construction permit 
or an operating license for a facility, any 
application under section 104 b. for a con- 
struction permit or an operating license for 
a testing facility, any application under sec- 
tion 104 a. or b. specifically referred to it 
by the Commission, and any application for 
an amendment to a construction permit or 
an amendment to an operating license under 
section 102 or 104 specifically referred to it 
by the Commission, and shall submit a re- 
port thereon which shall be made part of 
the record of the application and available 
to the public except to the extent that se- 
curity classification prevents disclosure.” 

Sec. 36. Subsection 182 c. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“c. The Commission shall not issue any 
license for a utilization or production facil- 
ity for the generation of commercial power 
under section 102 until it has given notice in 
writing to such regulatory agency as may 
have jurisdiction over the rates and sery- 
ices of the proposed activity, to municipali- 
ties, private utilities, public bodies, and co- 
operatives within transmission distance au- 
thorized to engage in the distribution of 
electric energy and until it has published 
notice of such application once each week 
for four consecutive weeks in the Federal 
Register, and until four weeks after the last 
notice.” 

Sec. 37. Subsection 182 d. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“d. The Commission, in issuing any li- 
cense for a utilization or production facility 
for the generation of commercial power un- 
der section 102, shall give preferred consid- 
eration to applications for such facilities 
which will be located in high cost power 
areas in the United States if there are con- 
flicting applications for a limited opportu- 
nity for such licenses. Where such conflicting 
applications resulting from limited oppor- 
tunity for such license include those sub- 
mitted by public or cooperative bodies such 
applications shall be given preferred con- 
sideration.” 

Src. 38. The second sentence of subsection 
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189 a. of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“The Commission shall hold a hearing after 
thirty days’ notice and publication once in 
the Federal Register, on each application un- 
der section 102 for a construction permit for a 
facility, and on any application under sec- 
tion 104 b. for a construction permit for a 
testing facility.” 

Sec. 39. Section 272 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 272. APPLICABILITY OF FEDERAL POWER 
Acr.—Every licensee under this Act who holds 
a license from the Commission for a utiliza- 
tion or production facility for the generation 
of commercial electric energy under section 
102 and who is a ‘public utility’ as defined in 
section 201(e) of the Federal Power Act and 
who transmits such electric energy in inter- 
state commerce or sells it at wholesale in 
interstate commerce shall be subject to the 
regulatory provisions of the Federal Power 
Act.” 

Sec. 40. Section 273 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEC. 273. LICENSING OF GOVERNMENT AGEN- 
cles.—Nothing in this Act shall preclude any 
Government agency now or hereafter author- 
ized by law to engage in the production, 
marketing, or distribution of electric energy 
from obtaining a license under section 102, if 
qualified under the provisions of section 102, 
for the construction and operation of produc- 
tion or utilization facilities for the primary 
purpose of producing electric energy for dis- 
position for ultimate public consumption.” 


The analysis, presented by Mr. PASTORE, 
is as follows: 


AEC ANALYSIS OF BILL To ELIMINATE REQUIRE- 
MENT FOR A FINDING OF PRACTICAL VALUE 


INTRODUCTION 


The basic approach of the draft amend- 
ments to eliminate the requirement for a 
finding of practical value and to in effect 
abolish the distinction between “commercial” 
licenses and demonstration“ licenses is rela- 
tively simple in concept. Essentially two 
amending actions are proposed: first, revoca- 
tion of section 102 (providing for the finding 
of practical value), section 103 (authorizing 
“commercial” licenses), and subsection 104 b. 
(authorizing “demonstration” licenses); sec- 
ond, substitution of a new section (numbered 
102“) in place of the revoked sections and 
covering commercial and demonstration li- 
censes as a single class. The new section 102 
retains essentially all of the statutory quali- 
fications and limitations applicable under 
present law to section 103 licenses. 

While the basic concept of the amendments 
is simple, many different sections of the Act 
require revision, owing to the fact that the 
present Act contains numerous cross refer- 
ences to sections 103 and 104. 

The draft amendments are contained in 
a proposed bill having forty separate sec- 
tions. Of these forty sections, twenty-five 
of them* (and a portion of a twenty- 
sixth**) are fairly characterized as provid- 
ing for no substantive changes in the Act. 

Having in mind the basic scheme, the 
analysis of each amendatory section is as 
follows: 

Sec. 1: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 11 b. 

Sec. 2: This section constitutes a substan- 
tive amendment to the research provisions of 
section 31 a.(4) to delete the concept of au- 
thorizing AEC to make research arrange- 
ments to demonstrate “practical value” of 
reactors and to substitute in lieu thereof 
authority to make research arrangements to 


*Sections 1, 3, 4, 5, 10, 12, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35 
and 38. 

**Section 7. 
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demonstrate “advances in the application of 
atomic energy” for industrial or commercial 
purposes. 

Sec. 3: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 41 a. 

Sec. 4: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 53 a.(3). 

Sec. 5: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 53 c.(1). 

Sec. 6: This section constitutes a substan- 
tive amendment to 53 c.(4) qualifying the flat 
requirement now contained in the Act that 
the Commission shall make a charge for 
special nuclear material distributed for use 
under a section 103 license (per 57 a.(3), 
which, as amended by section 4 of this draft 
bill now refers to a license under 102). As 
qualified, AEC must make the charge under 
a 102 license, unless otherwise authorized 
by law.” To unqualifiedly prevent any waiver 
of charges under new 102 (which, in effect, 
combines 103 and 104 b. facilities) would not 
be consistent with present 53 c.(1) which, in 
pertinent part provides that unless “other- 
wise authorized by law, the Commission shall 
not after December 31, 1970, distribute spe- 
cial nuclear material except by sale to any 
person who possesses or operates a utiliza- 
tion facility under a license issued pursuant 
to [103 or 104 b.] 102”. In effect, Congress 
would be retaining authority to authorize 
waiver of charges on a case-by-case basis. 

Sec. 7: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ments in opening of subsection 53 d. and 53 d. 
(4), plus substantive (but conforming) 
amendment in 53 d.(4) and 53 d.(5) to recog- 
nize that with respect to 102 facilities the 
waiver of use and burn-up charges could be 
“otherwise authorized“. 

Sec. 8: Substantive (but conforming) 
amendment to section 54 to sub- 
stantive amendment to section 56 (made by 
section 9 of this draft bill) which extends 
guaranteed purchase prices to plutonium and 
uranium enriched in the isotope 233 pro- 
duced in 102 reactors. 

Sec. 9: (See explanation under section 8.) 

Sec. 10: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 63 a.(3). 

Sec. 11: Substantive amendment to 63c. 
to permit case-by-case waiver by Congress 
of otherwise unqualified requirement to 
charge for source material distributed under 
a 102 license. 

Sec. 12: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to section 101. 

Sec. 13: This section together with sec- 
tions 14 and 15, comprise the substantive 
core of the bill: namely, an entirely new sec- 
tion 102 combining old 103 and old 104 b. and 
removing reference to the old “practical 
value” concept formerly contained in old 102 
and 103. The other features of this amend- 
ment are: 

A. The concept of issuance of licenses on 
a non-exclusive basis” is preserved. 

B. The injunction to the Commission un- 
der old 104 b. to “impose the minimum 
amount of such regulations and terms of 
license as will permit the Commission to ful- 
fill its obligations under this Act to promote 
the common defense and security and to pro- 
tect the health and safety of the public and 
will be compatible with the regulations and 
terms of license which would apply in the 
event that a commercial license were later to 
be issued pursuant to section 103 for that 
type of facility”, has been deleted as un- 
necessary in view of the abolition of the dis- 
tinction between 103 and 104 b. type facilities. 

C. The requirement under old 104 b. that 
“priority shall be given [in the issuing of 
licenses] to those activities which will, in 
the opinion of the Commission, lead to major 
advances in the application of atomic energy 
for industrial or commercial purposes,” no 
longer has any significance because of the 
uranium supply picture. It has been deleted. 

D. The concept of a 40-year term (under 
old 103) is retained. 

E. The concept of requiring information 
for health and safety purposes (under old 
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103) is retained with a clarifying proviso as- 
suring that if AEC wants to pay extra it can 
use the information for such other purposes 
as would be specified by contract. 

F. Any existing 104 b. and 103 licenses are 
statutorily converted to 102 licenses, as are 
any pending applications for such licenses. 
One of the purposes of this amendment is 
to make clear that holders of operating li- 
censes already granted are not subject to the 
provisions of 105 (c). Pending applications 
for construction permits and holders of con- 
struction permits are subject to 105 (c). 

Sec. 14: Substantive—revokes section 103. 

Sec. 15: Substantive—revokes subsection 
104 b. 

Sec. 16: Technical (cross reference) 
amendment to 104 c. (which subsection has 
been redesignated “104 b.” in view of revoca- 
tion of present 104 b.). 

Sec. 17: This section makes a substantive 
change to the antitrust review requirement 
of 105 c. It requires that all applications for 
a construction permit under section 102 be 
sent to the Attorney General for antitrust 
review. In the proposal, as under present law, 
an exception would be provided for those 
types or classes of licenses which would not 
significantly affect the applicant's activities 
under the antitrust laws. The period during 
which the Attorney General would conduct 
his antitrust review is also changed. Under 
present law the AEC is to notify the Attorney 
General when it proposes to issue any li- 
cense and the Attorney General has up to 90 
days within which to advise AEC whether or 
not the proposed license is consistent with 
the antitrust laws. By the time AEC pro- 
poses to issue a license, however, the applica- 
tion has been under health and safety review 
within the AEC for at least six months. In 
the proposal, the Attorney General is to be 
notified promptly of the receipt by the Com- 
mission of a license application so that his 
review will be simultaneous with the AEC'’s 
health and safety review. The new amend- 
ment requires that the Attorney General’s 
advice be transmitted to the AEC not later 
than fifteen days after the date the Commis- 
sion issues a notice of hearing (or notice of 
opportunity for hearing) on the license ap- 
plication. In addition to providing an earlier 
opportunity to the Attorney General to begin 
his antitrust review, as well as a longer pe- 
riod in which to do it, the proposed revision 
makes it possible for the parties to the licens- 
ing proceeding to receive early notification as 
to whether antitrust matters are to become 
an issue in the proceedings. In effect, the 90- 
day extension to the regulatory process under 
the present law is reduced by 75 days. 

Sec. 18: Technical (cross reference) 
amendment to 106 a. 

Sec. 19: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 108. 

Sec. 20: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 123. 

Sec. 21: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 124. 

Sec. 22: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 125. 

Sec. 23: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 145 a. 

Sec. 24: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 153 c.(1). 

Sec. 25: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 161 m. 

Sec. 26: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 161 n. 

Sec. 27: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 161 o. 

Sec, 28: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 161 t. 

Sec. 29: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 161 v. 

Sec. 30: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 169. 

Sec. 31: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 170 a. 

Sec. 32: Partially-substantive amendment 
to subsection 170 f. to provide that fee should 
be $30 per year per kwth “for facilities li- 
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censed under section [103] 102.“ The amend- 
ment is substantive in that by making a 
straight substitution of “102” for “103”, 
former 104 b.-type licenses are now covered 
by section 170 f, and no reduction in the 
amount can be made (as it can be under 
existing law for 104 b.- types). 

Sec. 33: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 170 k. 

Sec. 34: Technical (cross reference) amend- 
ment to 182 a. 

Sec. 35: Technical 
amendment to 182 b. 

Sec. 36: Partially-substantive amendment 
to subsection 182 c. extending the notifica- 
tion requirements of that subsection to fa- 
cilities licensed under new section 102 (which 
covers former 103-type licenses, as well as 
former 104 b.-type licenses). Formerly, the 
notification requirements applied only to 
section 103 facilities. 

Sec. 37: Partially-substantive amendment 
to the preference provisions of subsection 
182 d. extending them to facilities licensed 
under new section 102 (which covers former 
103-type licenses, as well as former 104 b.- 
type licenses). Formerly, the requirements 
of subsection 182 d. applied only to section 
103 facilities. 

Sec. 38: Technical 
amendment to 189 a. 

Sec. 39: Partially-substantive amendment 
to section 272 extending applicability of 
that section (which pertains to the cover- 
age of the Federal Power Act) to facilities 
licensed uncer new section 102 (which cov- 
ers former 103-type facilities, as well as 
former 104 b.-type facilities). Formerly, the 
provisions of section 272 applied only to sec- 
tion 103 facilities. This amendment also 
clarifies that no additional jurisdiction is 
intended to be given to the Federal Power 
Commission as a result of this bill. 

Sec. 40: Partially-substantive amendment 
to section 273 (which pertains to licensing of 
government agencies) extending the pro- 
visions thereof to facilities licensed under 
new section 102 (which covers former 103- 
type facilities, as well as former 104 b.- 
type facilities). Formerly, the provisions of 
section 273 applied only to section 103 facil- 
ities. 


(cross reference) 


(cross reference) 


S. 3961 
A bill to amend section 170 of the Atomic 

Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 

other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
11 of the Atomic Eenergy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended— 

(a) By deleting the period (.) at the end 
of subsection q. and inserting in lieu thereof 
„: And provided further, That as the term 
is used in subsection 170 p., it shall mean 
any such occurrence which arises out of the 
transportation of source, special nuclear or 
byproduct material on vessels of United 
States registry and which takes place (1) 
in the course of such transportation and (2) 
outside the territorial limits of the United 
States or any other nation.”; 

(b) By deleting “or (2)“ in subsection t. 
and inserting in lieu there of (2) with re- 
spect to a nuclear incident as the term is 
used in subsection 170 p., the person with 
whom an idemnity agreement is executed and 
any other person who may be liable for public 
liability by reason of his activities within 
the United States, or on the vessel transport- 
ing the source, special nuclear, or byproduct 
material while such vessel is outside the 
territorial limits of the United States or any 
other nation, or in connection with his 
ownership or operation of such vessel, and 
any other person who has his principal place 
of business in the United States, or who is 
the agent or employee of such other person, 
and who may be liable for public liability; 
or (3)"; and 

(c) By deleting the word “and” appearing 
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before “(iil)” in subsection w., and by de- 
leting the period (.) at the end of the first 
sentence of said subsection and inserting 
in lieu thereof “; and (iv) whenever used 
in subsection 170 p., claims for loss of, or 
damage to, or loss of use of any of the 
following: the vessel transporting the source, 
special nuclear, or byproduct material; the 
vessel's equipment, fuel, and stores; the 
source, special nuclear, or byproduct ma- 
terial being transported; and the containers 
used in the transportation of such material.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection 170 e. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by inserting after the first sentence thereof 
“With respect to any nuclear incident oc- 
curring outside the territorial limits of the 
United States to which an agreement of 
indemnification entered into under the pro- 
visions of subsection 170 p. is applicable, 
such aggregate liability shall not exceed the 
amount of $100,000,000 together with the 


That such aggregate 
liability shall in no event exceed the sum 
of $115,000,000.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection 170 f. of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by 
2 after the fourth sentence thereof 

The Commission is authorized to establish 
criteria in writing for the determination of 
an additional fee for an indemnification 
agreement issued pursuant to subsection 

170 p.“ 

Sec. 4. Section 170 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“p. In addition to any other authority the 
Commission may have, the Commission is 
authorized until August 1, 1977, to enter 
into agreements of indemnification with li- 
censees or contractors engaged in activities 
in the United States covered by an indemnity 
agreement with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion pursuant to subsection 170 c. or 170 d. 
to indemnify and hold harmless the licensee, 
contractor, and other persons indemnified, as 
their Interest may appear, from public labil- 
ity in excess of the level of any financial pro- 
tection required arising from nuclear inci- 
dents which arise out of the transportation 
of source, special nuclear, or byproduct mate- 
rial to or from the site of such activities on 
vessels of United States registry and which 
take place (1) in the course of such trans- 
portation and (2) outside the territorial 
limits of the United States or any other na- 
tion, In such agreements of indemnification 
entered into with licensees, the Commission 
shall, and in such agreements of indemnifica- 
tions entered into with contractors, the 
Commission may, require that financial pro- 
tection be provided and maintained. The 
amount of financial protection required shall 
be $15,000,000: Provided, however, That the 
Commission may establish a greater or lesser 
amount, ta into consideration the 
amount of liability insurance available from 
private sources and the cost and terms of 
such insurance. The aggregate indemnity for 
all persons indemnified in connection with 
each such nuclear incident shall not exceed 
$100,000,000 including the reasonable costs 
of investigating and settling claims and de- 
fending suits for damage: Provided, however, 
That this amount of indemnity shall be re- 
duced by the amount that the financial pro- 
tection required shall exceed $15,000,000.” 

The analysis, presented by Mr. PASTORE, 
is as follows: 

AEC ANALYSIS OF BILL To AMEND SECTION 170 
OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY ACT, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 
Section 1(a) of the draft bill amends sub- 

section 11 q. of the Atomic Energy Act of 

1954, as amended [hereinafter “Act”] by 

adding to the definition of “nuclear inci- 

dent” appropriate language broadening the 
scope of the definition so that it will encom- 
pass incidents to be covered by indemnity 
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agreements authorized under new subsection 
170 p. As the term “nuclear incident” is used 
in new subsection 170 p. it shall mean those 
occurrences which arise out of the transpor- 
tation of source, special nuclear or byproduct 
material on vessels of United States registry 
and which take place in the course of such 
transportation and outside the territorial 
limits of the United States or any other na- 
tion, 1.e., on the high seas or within some 
international zone not belonging to a par- 
ticular government or nation, such as Ant- 
arctica. The occurrence, of course, in ac- 
cordance with the present definition of nu- 
clear incident must cause, within or outside 
the United States, bodily injury, sickners, 
disease, or death, or loss of or damage to 
property, or loss of use of property, arising 
out of or resulting from the radioactive, toxic, 
explosive, or other hazardous properties of 
the source, special nuclear, or byproduct ma- 
terial, in order to qualify as a nuclear in- 
cident. 

While the language of subsection 11 q. is 
susceptible of the interpretation that the 
term “nuclear incident” as used in subsection 
170 p. includes “extraordinary nuclear oc- 
currence”, it is the intent of the Commission 
that the language shall not be so interpreted. 
The Commission does not intend to make 
the concept of extraordinary nuclear occur- 
rence” and the waiver of defenses provisions 
applicable to incidents on the high seas. 

Section 1(b) amends subsection 11 t. by 
setting forth those persons who would be 
indemnified under agreements entered into 
pursuant to subsection 170 p. The term per- 
son indemnified” in such agreements has a 
more limited meaning than it does generally 
under Price-Anderson. As that system oper- 
ates domestically, any one who may be liable 
is a person indemnified. With respect to in- 
demnity agreements under subsection 170 p., 
the term “person indemnified” is to be lim- 
ited to the person with whom an indemnity 
agreement is executed (licensee or contrac- 
tor) and any other person who may be liable 
for public liability by reason of his activities 
within the United States (e.g., U.S. cask de- 
signer and manufacturer, a stevedore in an 
American port); or on board the vessel trans- 
porting the nuclear material while such ves- 
sel is on the high seas (e.g., seaman); or who 
may be lable in connection with his owner- 
ship or operation of such vessel (e.g., the 
owner or master of the vessel); and any 
other person who has his principal place of 
business in the United States or who is the 
agent or employee of such other person and 
who may be liable for public liability (e.g. 
employee of American cask manufacturer 
who may supervise loading at the foreign 
port). 

Section 1(c) amends subsection 11 w. of 
the Act which defines the term “public 
liability”. As used in new subsection 170 p. 
that term will not include certain liabilities. 
Comparable to the domestic Price-Anderson 
coverage which does not indemnify for the 
loss of the transporting vehicle, the indem- 
nity would not cover the vessel transporting 
the nuclear material and its equipment, fuel 
and stores—which are covered by hull insur- 
ance. Also, the nuclear material being trans- 
ported and the containers used would not be 
covered. 

Section 2 amends subsection 170 e, by pro- 
viding for a limitation of liability in the 
amount of $100 million together with the 
amount of financial protection (underlying 
commercial insurance) for nuclear inci- 
dents covered by an agreement of indemnifi- 
cation pursuant to a new subsection 170 p. 
The aggregate liability, however, shall not 
exceed $115 million. 

Section 3 amends subsection 170 f. of the 
Act. That subsection authorizes the Commis- 
sion to collect a fee from all persons with 
whom an indemnification agreement is exe- 
cuted. It gives some guidance as to what fees 
amounts should be for certain licensed activ- 
ities. The amendment authorizes the Com- 
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mission to establish criteria for determining 
an additional fee for entering into an in- 
demnification agreement under new subsec- 
tion 170 p. 

Section 4 amends section 170 of the Act by 
adding new subsection 170 p. The new sub- 
section would authorize the Commission un- 
til August 1, 1977 to enter into additional 
agreements of indemnification with it licen- 
sees and contractors engaged in activities in 
the United States covered by an indemnity 
agreement. The new agreement would in- 
demnify and hold harmless the licensee, 
contractor, and other persons indemnified, 
from public liability in excess of the level of 
financial protection required, arising from 
nuclear incidents which arise out of the 
transportation of source, special nuclear or 
byproduct material to or from the site of 
such activities on a vessel of United States 
registry and which take place in the course 
of such transportation and outside the terri- 
torial limits of the United States or any 
other nation. 

Following the pattern of domestic arrange- 
ments, with respect to licensees the Com- 
mission must, and with respect to contrac- 
tors the Commission may, require that finan- 
cial protection be provided. The amount of 
financial protection to be required would be 
$15 million (the amount which appears to 
be presently available). The Commission may 
establish a greater or lesser amount of finan- 
cial protection, taking into consideration the 
amount of liability insurance available from 
private sources (domestic and foreign), and 
the cost and terms of such insurance. 

The amount of indemnity for persons in- 
demnified in connection with each nuclear 
incident would be $100 million including the 
reasonable costs of investigating and set- 
tling claims and defending suits for damage. 

The amount of indemnity would be re- 
duced by the amount that the financial pro- 
tection required exceeds $15 million. 


S. 3966—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
PROVIDE FOR FEDERAL REVENUE 
SHARING WITH CITIES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a bill to assist our cities in 
meeting their mounting needs for rev- 
enue by sharing with them a portion of 
Federal income tax revenues. 

Most of our cities face rising costs of 
traditional services and growing de- 
mands for new services. Daily our news 
media remind us of the problems con- 
fronting city governments—problems, 
indeed, confronting the entire Nation. 
The majority of Americans living in ur- 
ban areas witness the needs in their daily 
lives. Without greater Federal assistance, 
our cities must resort to sharp increases 
in property and other taxes and in bor- 
rowing or allow their services to decline, 
hastening the decay that already char- 
acterizes too many of our urban areas. 

Under my proposal, 2 percent of Fed- 
eral corporate and individual income 
taxes would be earmarked for automatic 
distribution to all incorporated cities 
with populations of 10,000 or more. The 
Federal moneys would be apportioned 
among the cities on a strict per capita 
basis. Each recipient government would 
use its share in any way it deems advisa- 
ble; there would be no strings attached. 

According to census figures some 1,899 
cities would be eligible, involving nearly 
half the American population: more 
than 97 million people. Had the pro- 
gram been in effect during the 1968 fiscal 
year, slightly more than $2 billion would 
have been earmarked for distribution. 
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Each city would have received approxi- 
mately $20 for each of its residents. 

There are two cardinal virtues in this 
approach to aiding our cities. On the 
one hand, the needed revenues are gen- 
erated through the Federal tax system 
which is more equitable and efficient 
than local tax systems. On the other 
hand, decisions affecting use of the funds 
are left to the local governments which 
have major and immediate responsibili- 
ties in providing the public services. 

The superiority of the Federal tax sys- 
tem over local systems is widely recog- 
nized. Federal income taxes are more 
progressive, more efficiently collected, 
and more responsive to general economic 
changes than are local property and 
sales taxes. 

Property taxes, on which city govern- 
ments rely most heavily for revenue, are 
largely unrelated to an individual’s abil- 
ity to pay; they are often regressive. 
Property taxes do not automatically gen- 
erate more revenue in proportion to eco- 
nomic growth; yet economic growth al- 
most invariably requires expansion of 
city services. Consequently, property tax 
rates must be raised even though the 
property may be depreciating in value. 
Federal income taxes, on the other hand, 
automatically generate revenues in pro- 
portion to economic growth without re- 
sort to legislative action to change the 
statutory rates. When property tax rates 
are raised, serious administrative diffi- 
culties generally follow and add to the 
cost of collection. Tax delinquencies in- 
crease as do appeals of assessment. 
Hence much administrative effort and 
expense goes into tracking down the de- 
linquencies and in adjudicating the 
appeals. 

Another significant deterrent to rais- 
ing local taxes is the danger that higher 
taxes will drive off potential or existing 
residents and businesses which can lo- 
cate themselves in other cities or suburbs 
where rates are lower. The loss of im- 
portant business and individual tax- 
payers may well offset any gains from 
higher taxes. Thus, competition among 
cities and other taxing jurisdictions often 
prevents local governments from raising 
revenue much needed to meet the prob- 
lems of our cities. 

It is my hope that one day we will move 
to a uniform, progressive tax system in 
this country that will eliminate the mul- 
tiple jurisdictions now levying varying 
amounts of taxes. The present setup nec- 
essarily hamstrings businesses operating 
across jurisdictional boundaries and nec- 
essarily affects individuals on an unequal 
basis. 

This maze of tax systems is costly, in- 
efficient, and inequitable. Federal revenue 
sharing is a major step in the needed 
transformation. With it must come re- 
form of the Federal tax structure. I await 
with great interest the reform proposals 
that the President is expected to place 
before the Congress by the end of this 
year. We must assure that the system 
operates, fairly, and efficiently. 

Our cities have increasingly turned to 
the Federal Government for help. The 
Federal response has come largely in the 
form of grant-in-aid programs directed 
at specific problems and accompanied by 
Federal requirements and controls. Many 
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of these programs may need reform or 
redirection, but the purpose of my reve- 
nue-sharing plan is to supplement, not 
supplant, existing efforts. 

Revenue sharing will give new flexi- 
bility to city governments. It will aid 
them in filling the gaps between present 
grant programs. It will permit them to 
be more responsive to the wishes of the 
people they represent. 

It is imperative that this country up- 
grade local government. It is necessary 
both for the mastery of urban problems 
and for the health of democracy. Much of 
the frustration of the American people 
derives from a feeling of inability to in- 
fluence the decisions that affect their 
lives. We must at every turn alter the 
mechanisms of government in order to 
expand opportunities for citizen partici- 
pation. We must leave maximum deci- 
sionmaking at the local level. To be sure, 
this will require reform and reorganiza- 
tion of many local governments. I am 
confident that the urge to participate, 
exhibited by so many Americans today, 
will bring the desired changes. Revenue 
sharing can help make these changes 
meaningful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3966) to assist the cities 
of the United States to meet their needs 
for increased revenues by sharing with 
them a portion of the revenues derived 
from the Federal income tax, introduced 
by Mr. HARTKE, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


PROTOCOL RELATING TO THE 
STATUS OF REFUGEES—REMOVAL 
OF INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from executive K, 90th Con- 
gress, second session, a protocol relating 
to the Status of Refugees, which was 
endorsed by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly in December 1966, and 
soon thereafter opened for accession by 
the Secretary General. I ask that the 
protocol, together with the message from 
the President, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and that 
the President’s message be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the distin- 
guished majority leader explain the 
procedure involved? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. This is the 
ordinary procedure by means of which a 
protocol is forwarded by the President. 
Under the Constitution that is his re- 
sponsibility. It is forwarded with a mes- 
sage which goes to the Senate. Then the 
protocol and the message is referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations be- 
cause it comes within that area. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is the unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The unanimous- 
consent request is that the protocol, to- 
gether with the President’s message, be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in order to be printed and that 
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the President’s message be printed in the 
ReEcorD. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to accession, 
I transmit herewith the Protocol Relat- 
ing to the Status of Refugees, which was 
endorsed by the United Nations General 
Assembly in December 1966 and soon 
thereafter opened for accession by the 
Secretary General. Annexed is the text 
of the 1951 Convention Relating to the 
Status of Refugees, to which the Proto- 
col relates. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report by the Secretary 
of State with respect to the Protocol. 

The Protocol constitutes a compre- 
hensive Bill of Rights for refugees flee- 
ing their country because of persecution 
on account of their political views, race, 
religion, nationality, or social ties. The 
United Nations has designated 1968 as 
International Year for Human Rights, 
and on October 11, 1967, I proclaimed 
the year 1968 to be Human Rights Year 
in the United States. Foremost among 
the humanitarian rights which the Pro- 
tocol provides is the prohibition against 
expulsion or return of refugees to any 
country in which they would face perse- 
cution. Through a number of other 
specific guarantees, refugees are to be 
accorded rights which—taken together— 
would enable them to cease being refu- 
gees, and instead to become self-support- 
ing members of free societies, living 
under conditions of dignity and self- 
respect. 

It is decidedly in the interest of the 
United States to promote this United 
Nations effort to broaden the extension 
of asylum and status for those fleeing 
persecution. Given the American herit- 
age of concern for the homeless and per- 
secuted, and our traditional role of 
leadership in promoting assistance for 
refugees, accession by the United States 
to the Protocol would lend conspicuous 
support to the effort of the United Na- 
tions toward attaining the Protocol's ob- 
jectives everywhere. This impetus would 
be enhanced by the fact that most refu- 
gees in this country already enjoy the 
protection and rights which the Protocol 
seeks to secure for refugees in all coun- 
tries. Thus, United States accession 
should help advance acceptance of the 
Protocol and observance of its humane 
standards by States in which, presently, 
guarantees and practices relating to pro- 
tection and other rights for refugees are 
less liberal than in our own country. 

Accession to the Protocol would not 
impinge adversely upon established prac- 
tices under existing laws in the United 
States. State laws are not superseded by 
the Convention or Protocol. In two in- 
stances where divergences between the 
Convention and United States laws would 
cause difficulty, appropriate reservations 
are recommended. 

Refugee problems—in their origin and 
in their resolution—cannot be divorced 
from the strife, tensions and oppression 
which are so detrimental to the well- 
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being of nations and peoples. Once refu- 
gees secure asylum, it is essential on hu- 
manitarian grounds alone that they be 
assisted. But emergency assistance—in 
the absence of rights such as those pro- 
vided in the Protocol—can degenerate 
into permanent relief, fostering the ref- 
ugees’ human deterioration and permit- 
ting abandonment of responsibility by 
concerned governments. On the other 
hand, the provision of such rights can 
lead to just and lasting solutions to refu- 
gee problems. Such solutions in turn can 
help promote the reduction of tensions, 
the solution of broader issues and the 
stability of concerned nations. 

United States accession to the Protocol 
would thus constitute a significant and 
symbolic element in our ceaseless effort 
to promote everywhere the freedom and 
dignity of the individual and of nations; 
and to secure and preserve peace in the 
world. 

I recommend that the Senate give 
early and favorable consideration to the 
Protocol and give its advice and consent 
to accession, subject to two reservations, 
as recommended in the report of the 
Secretary of State. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, August 1, 1968. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 1, 1968, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1166. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to prescribe safety stand- 
ards for the transportation of natural and 
other gas by pipelines, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2060. An act to amend section 503(f) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to extend for a period 
for five years the authorization to make ap- 
propriations for allocations and grants for 
the collection and publication of documen- 
tary sources significant to the history of the 
United States. 


EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF 
THE RENEGOTIATION ACT OF 
1951—_AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 926 


Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and Mr. 
PROXMIRE) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 17324) to extend and 
amend the Renegotiation Act of 1951, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE RELATING TO CER- 
TAIN COSTS INCURRED IN PLANT- 
ING AND DEVELOPING CITRUS 
GROVES—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 927 


Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. Tower) sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him, to the bill (S. 3864) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to require the capitalization of cer- 
tain costs incurred in planting and de- 
veloping citrus groves, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 
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NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO DE- 
PARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1969 


AMENDMENT NO, 928 


Mr. SPONG submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the stand- 
ing rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 18037), an 
act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and related agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes: 

On page 16, line 5, before the period insert 
a colon and the following: “And provided 
further, That the $90,965,000 provided for 
‘School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas’ in the Second Supplemental Appropri- 
ations Act, 1968, Shall be available for ex- 
penditure until September 30, 1968.” 


Mr. SPONG also submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the House bill 18037, making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed, 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, in 
that lush period directly following World 
War II the United States was at the pin- 
nacle of world power. The U.S. dollar was 
in demand throughout the world. Our 
gold stockpile was tremendous. The 
United States was held in the highest 
admiration in capitals the world over. 
That is gone with the wind. Now the U.S. 
dollar is under attack throughout Eu- 
rope. It has been under severe attack 
in France during the past 6 months. 

That has lagged somewhat, because De 
Gaulle is having plenty of troubles of his 
own. 

Our gold supply has been depleted. 
More than half is gone. Except for our 
satellite country, South Korea, the 
United States does not have one real 
friend in Asia. This includes India, where 
we have saved millions from starvation 
through our food-for-peace program. Of- 
ficials of the Government of India are 
hostile to us and join with the chorus of 
other Asiatic nations that Yankee ag- 
gression in Vietnam has succeeded 
French colonial aggression in Southeast 
Asia. 

U.S. gold reserves in 1949 approxi- 
mated $25 billion; now, less than $11 
billion. In 1949 foreign claims against 
our gold approximated $6 billion. On May 
1, foreign claims against U.S. gold were 
nearly six times that at $34 billion. We 
lack the friendship, even the respect, of 
heads of state the world over. We need 
customers for the products of American 
farms and factories, and to buy handi- 
craft, furs, and so forth from abroad. 
Trade is likely to lead to friendship and 
peace. All our allies, including Canada, 
are enjoying lucrative trade with Com- 
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munist countries—China, the Soviet 
Union, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Hungary, and others. 

Very definitely, we Americans should 
sell to countries behind the Iron Curtain 
all products of the United States that the 
people of those countries can eat, drink, 
smoke or wear, eliminating, of course, 
strategic materials. 

Our trade with the Soviet Union last 
year amounted to 1.3 percent of our total 
exports overseas. The only time our ex- 
ports behind the Iron Curtain to coun- 
tries such as the Soviet Union, Hungary, 
and Poland have exceeded 1 percent was 
in 1964 when we made large wheat ship- 
ments to the Soviet Union which, inci- 
dentally, were fully paid for in gold. We 
should welcome buying furs and handi- 
craft from the Soviet Union and other 
countries and sell to those countries the 
products of American farms and factor- 
ies. People do not fight with their cus- 
tomers, as a rule. 

The fact is that the Soviet Union main- 
tains extensive trade with our allies. Aus- 
tralia and Canada have sold hundreds 
of thousands of bushels of wheat to the 
Soviet Union and have been paid in gold 
at the world price. In 1966, the Cana- 
dians exported more than $52 million in 
food products alone to the Soviet Union, 
and more than $110 million in 1967. On 
the basis of such trade, in recent years, 
the credit rating of the United Union is 
definitely very good. 

Trade between Eastern and Western 
Europe is surging ahead by almost 20 
percent a year. Witness the following 
dramatic increases in Western European 
exports to Eastern Europe from 1961 to 
1966: France—$240 to $387 million; 
Italy—$216 to $357 million; England— 
$295 to $410 million; West Germany— 
$473 to $696 million; Spain—$15 to $57 
million; Switzerland—$66 to $112 mil- 
lion. During this period U.S. exports to 
Eastern Europe increased from $135 mil- 
lion to only $198 million. 

West European industrialists have es- 
tablished a strong foothold in the fastest 
growing market in the world for indus- 
trial goods—those 350 million people who 
live under Communist rule from Prague, 
to Vladivostok. West European firms 
have built or are building approximately 
150 factories throughout Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union and more contracts 
are on the way. Italy's Fiat Co. concluded 
an $890 million agreement to build a 
plant in the Soviet Union to produce 
730,000 cars a year. 

While members of the European Com- 
mon Market have abolished import re- 
strictions on Eastern European products, 
we still maintain trade barriers which 
discriminate against American business- 
men, farmers, and working men and 
women. 

Just recently, Mr. President, airline 
schedules have been instituted between 
this country and the Soviet Union, with 
direct jet flights from the Soviet Union 
to the United States and from the 
United States to the Soviet Union. This 
is a step in the right direction. 

Of course, we should encourage trade 
with the various nationalist Communist 
countries of Europe, which are usually— 
and often erroneously—referred to 
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as “behind the Iron Curtain.” Countries 
such as Yugoslavia very definitely are 
not Soviet satellites, and now it is be- 
coming more evident each day that 
Czechoslovakia will join the others in 
no longer viewing itself as a Soviet satel- 
lite, and Soviet troops will no longer be 
within its borders. Czechoslovakia has 
become another nationalist Communist 
country, definitely outside the Iron Cur- 
tain as far as being a Soviet satellite is 
concerned. This offers opportunities for a 
very lucrative trade, such as we are 
beginning to have with Yugoslavia and 
other such nations. 

Increased trade with the West has 
forced many Communist governments to 
institute sweeping economic reforms in 
order to make their products more com- 
petitive in both price and quality. In- 
creased trade from America with Eu- 
ropean Communist nations will also pro- 
vide a powerful political tool to woo 
them toward peace, complete independ- 
ence of Russia, and consumer orienta- 
tion. 

Also, why continue to ignore the exist- 
ence of Communist China with its pop- 
ulation of 700 million? During 1966 and 
1967 alone the Chinese paid more than 
$250 million in gold for almost 150 million 
bushels of wheat exported to them by 
Canada. West Germany, England, 
France, Japan, and Australia, to men- 
tion a few of our allies, maintain lucra- 
tive trade with Communist China. 
Communist China is torn by internal 
dissension and threatened by Soviet ag- 
gression along the 6,500-mile border be- 
tween Russia and China. Its develop- 
ment of intercontinental missiles and 
production of nuclear weapons has been 
set back 8 years by the internal con- 
flict going on within its borders. Even 
the most hawkish American no longer 
talks of Chinese Communists overrun- 
ning Southeast Asia. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may have 2 minutes 
to respond to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. I compliment my friend 
from Ohio for his penetrating analysis 
of the situation as it is, very much as the 
young people of today insist that we 
“tell it as it is,’ and I think in this case 
it is long overdue that we do so. 

There is not a Member of this body 
who would not stand up and protest the 
shipment of strategic goods that could 
be utilized by any of the Communist 
countries to increase the hardships that 
are being confronted by our young men 
around the world, particularly in Viet- 
nam, but last Thanksgiving I had the 
opportunity, for the first time, to spend 
any length of time behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, in a visit I made to Poland. I shall 
remember as long as I live an interview 
that I had with the No. 1 leader of the 
Catholic Church in Poland, Cardinal 
Wyszynski. Cardinal Wyszynski is the 
leading voice of dissent against the re- 
gime in Poland. 

He suggested that the people of Poland 
are looking to the United States of Amer- 
ica as the one last hope that they have 
of someday being able to throw off the 
yoke of totalitarianism which has been 
clamped on them. 
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We sense a restlessness among the 
people over there. You can sense it by 
talking with student leaders, business- 
men, and people from all walks of life. 
I think one of the important aspects of 
the Senator’s suggestion about opening 
the doors of nonstrategie trade oppor- 
tunity is that to do otherwise, to shut 
the door, would be to say to the restless 
people of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
other parts of the Communist world, “We 
are deserting you; we are turning our 
backs on you.” 

So I think it is important for those 
well-meaning opponents of this effort, 
who at the same time speak out and 
champion every effort to defeat com- 
munism, to recognize that the suggestion 
of the Senator from Ohio is indeed a 
valuable tool to accomplish that goal, 
and I salute him for this effort. 

Mr. President, I now ask to be recog- 
nized in my own right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I call to the 
attention of the Senate a fact which I 
regret very much; namely, that in recent 
months the National Guard has been 
subjected to considerable adverse, as 
well as undeserved criticism and pub- 
licity. Those attacking the Guard often 
have been guilty of disseminating 
erroneous impressions and even misin- 
formation about its strength, vitality, 
and operations. It seems to me that it is 
time that attention be called to the excel- 
lent record achieved and the invaluable 
services performed by the officers and 
members of this historic American 
organization. 

I have had the opportunity, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to attend the National Guard camp 
that every summer is operated and 
participated in by our Indiana Guards- 
men. Right now, some of them are in 
Grayling, Mich., undergoing active duty 
training. It is rigorous. I have had the 
chance to observe them, and thus can 
speak with some firsthand information 
about the esprit de corps, the degree 
of training, and, indeed, the accomplish- 
ments of these young men, not only 
from Indiana, but from all across this 
country, who are serving in the National 
Guard today. 

There is no question but that the Na- 
tional Guard today is an integral part of 
the Nation’s first line of defense. 
Evidence indicates that it has become the 
strongest, best equipped, and most 
potent peacetime Ready Reserve Force in 
our history. In every State, in Puerto 
Rico, and in the District of Columbia, 
members and units of the National Guard 
are constantly being trained for rapid 
mobilization and effective utilizations as 
a powerful fighting force whenever and 
wherever needed. 

The National Guard, which currently 
has a strength of approximately 500,000 
officers and men, has reached the highest 
degree of peacetime mobilization readi- 
ness in its 300-year-plus history. The 
Guard trains under Regular U.S. Army 
and U.S. Air Force standards. With the 
modern equipment available today it is 
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sufficiently versatile to meet effectively 
almost any situation which might arise. 

Guardsmen have fought for the free- 
dom of this country in every major con- 
flict since the Revolutionary War ex- 
cept Vietnam. The value of the National 
Guard contribution to our fighting 
strength in World War I is evidenced 
by the fact that 17 Guard divisions 
served overseas. It is interesting to note 
that of the eight American divisions 
rated excellent or superior by the Ger- 
man Supreme Command, six were Na- 
tional Guard divisions. 

The Guard's performance in World 
War II was well summarized in a state- 
ment made by the late Robert P. Patter- 
son, then Secretary of War: 

The National Guard took to the fleld 18 
Infantry Divisions—300,000 men. Those State 
troops doubled the strength of the Army 
at once, and their presence in the field gave 
the country a sense that it had pressed the 
lowest ebb of its weakness. 

Nine of these Divisions crossed the At- 
lantic to Europe and Africa, and nine went 
to the far reaches of the Pacific. 

The soldiers of the Guard fought in every 
action in which the Army participated from 
Bataan to Okinawa. They made a brilliant 
record on every fighting front. They proved 
once more the value of the trained citizen- 
soldier. 


All Army National Guardsmen train 
a minimum of 48 weekly armory train- 
ing periods and 15 days full-time field 
training each year. The Department of 
Defense, in order to further increase 
combat-readiness, has designated Se- 
lected Reserve Force units whose mem- 
bers are required to perform an addi- 
tional 24 training periods annually. 

Personnel of these units often devote 
many hours over and above the mini- 
mum requirements, in many cases at 
personal sacrifice to themselves and their 
families, in order to be combat-ready to 
serve where needed. 

Members of the Guard have been crit- 
icized in some quarters for being draft 
dodgers, strikebreakers, Boy Scouts, 
rag-tag soldiers, and even as trigger- 
happy and scared boys during riot con- 
trol duty. 

Even though Department of Defense 
strategic planning has not required mo- 
bilization of most of these reserve units 
for Vietnam duty, their very existence 
plays an important role in the defense 
of the country. The Guard has consist- 
ently and constantly sought to be among 
the first to be called into combat, and 
Congress recognized this when it adopted 
the following provision: 

It is the intent of Congress that when- 
ever Congress shall determine that units 
and organizations are needed for the Na- 
tional security in excess of those of the 
regular components of the ground forces 
and the air forces, the National Guard of 
the United States, or such parts thereof as 
may be necessary for a balanced force, shall 
be ordered into the active military service 
of the United States and continued therein 
so long as such necessity exists. 


Perhaps it would not be inappropriate 
to remind ourselves of the unique Na- 
tional-State status of the National 
Guard. The framers of the Constitution 
wisely foresaw that States and commu- 
nities might have need for trained, dis- 
ciplined, military personnel. They made 
provision for a system of forces which, 
although primarily organized and oper- 
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ated by the States, could be called into 
national service during time of need. Not 
the least important power delegated to 
Congress by article I, section 8, was that 
of invoking this authority as follows: 

To provide for calling forth the Militia to 
execute the Laws of the Union, suppress 
Insurrections and repel Invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the Militia, and for governing 
such Part of them as may be employed in 
the Service of the United States, reserving 
to the States respectively, the Appointment 
of the Officers, and the Authority of train- 
ing the Militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress; 


The National Guard in each State is 
normally under command of the Gov- 
ernor, available immediately in event of 
disaster or local emergency. This re- 
sponsiveness to State, as well as Na- 
tional needs does much to tell the story 
of the Guard. It is the last remaining 
State law enforcement force available 
to the Governor after all other State 
and local agencies have been employed. 

To become a member of the National 
Guard of the United States, the indi- 
vidual must first enlist or be appointed 
as an officer in the Army or Air Na- 
tional Guard of one of the States. At the 
time of enlistment or appointment in 
the National Guard of a State, the indi- 
vidual is also enlisted as a reservist of 
the U.S. Army or U.S. Air Force, or, in 
the case of an officer, appointed by the 
Secretary of the Army or Air Force as a 
Reserve officer of the Army or Air Force. 
He thus becomes a member of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. 

Each individual, therefore, has at all 
times a dual status. He trains in his 
State status as a member of the National 
Guard. When a national emergency is 
declared and his unit is ordered into 
active Federal service, he serves as a 
member of the National Guard of the 
United States. When relieved from ac- 
tive duty in Federal service, the indi- 
vidual or unit reverts to former status 
as a part of the National Guard of the 
State and command passes back to the 
Governor, 

It should be kept in mind that the 
National Guardsman, whether an officer 
or enlisted man, must meet the same 
physical and mental standards for ap- 
pointment and promotion as a member 
of the U.S. Army Reserve, since the 
guardsman is, in his dual status, a re- 
servist as well. These standards are as 
high and, in some cases, higher, than 
those set for the active service. It is also 
important to note that since October 
1957 every Army National Guard recruit 
without prior military service has been 
required, as a condition of his volun- 
tary enlistment, to take 6 months active 
duty in basic and technical training at 
Army training centers. Guardsmen at- 
tend Army service schools at all levels, 
including the Army War College, on an 
equal basis with their Active Army con- 
temporaries. Records bear out the fact 
that guardsmen do exceptionally well in 
these courses. Successful completion of 
these same courses at an appropriate 
level is a prerequisite for the promotion 
of National Guard officers and is not 
subject to waiver. 

Thus, the National Guard provides the 
Governor a force ready to meet natural 
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emergencies, such as fire, floods, snow- 
storms, and maintenance of the law, in 
addition to providing the Nation with a 
ready reserve force to supplement the 
Regular Army and Air Force. 

In this dual role function, the Guard 
is often unwittingly subjected to dis- 
paraging remarks from those unfamiliar 
with the nature and character of mis- 
sions assigned it. Mr. President, from 
personal observation and from reports 
to me by responsible officials, I can report 
that the Indiana National Guardsman 
has been of tremendous assistance to the 
victims of tornadoes, floods, and other 
disasters in my State. Several times 
every year, Indiana guardsmen respond 
to calls for assistance. They have fought 
forest fires, dug through snowdrifts, 
searched for fugitives and lost children, 
snatched victims from floodwaters, and 
restored order in communities torn by 
violence. 

During 1966 alone, Indiana guardsmen 
were called out on nine separate occa- 
sions to assist local authorities. The 
length of duty varied from 1 to 4 days 
and involved a variety of missions. Dur- 
ing a recent critical period of concern 
over the likelihood of civil disturbance, 
a minimum of 1,000 troops were ordered 
into training in the immediate area in- 
volved, and an additional 5,400 troops 
were placed on a standby alert poised for 
action should the occasion have de- 
manded. Although actual commitment 
of troops to quell the threatened dis- 
turbance was not required, it is believed 
that the prompt response to duty and 
the movement of troops and equipment 
in the disturbed area acted as a deterrent 
to what otherwise might have developed 
into a catastrophe of major proportions. 

In sum, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the National Guard has played an 
honorable and vital role in our history. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Salute to Guardsmen,” recently 
published in the Indianapolis News, 
which expressed the high esteem in which 
the National Guard is held by many of 
the people of my State. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALUTE TO GUARDSMEN 

In the aftermath of rioting and civil dis- 
order a lot of people seem to be knocking 
the country’s National Guardsmen—civilian 
weekend warriors—who are called to our de- 
fense when the going gets rough. 

Commentators and government officials 
have called for more riot-control training. 
Some have said guardsmen don’t get such 
training. These assertions are mistaken, as 
are those which say the guardsmen don't 
know how to fight snipers. They fought back 
with fire and if anyone knows a better way 
he should say so. 

Some have said the guardsmen, youths in 
their late teens and early 20s, were “scared” 
when they went into the riot area. Is there 
any combat soldier who isn't a little scared 
as he goes into battle? 

This country is in sad shape when its young 
men in National Guard uniforms are criti- 
cized for taking prompt and immediate action 
in riots as ordered by civilian authority. 

National guardsmen are the ones the 
snipers are shooting at when they are called 
from their civilian pursuits to re-establish 
law and order. In like fashion, guardsmen 
fought for the freedom of this country in 
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the Revolutionary War and have fought in 
every war since except Vietnam. 

It is time to stop second-guessing and to 
salute the Guard for its outstanding service 
to the nation. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Pipeline: The Army in Training,” 
written by Sfc. Victor Mulero and Pfc. 
Mark Cox, and published in the Army 
Times of April 17, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PIPELINE: THE ARMY IN TRAINING—GUARDS- 
MEN “CONQUER” CANAL ZONE JUNGLES 


(By Ste. Victor Mulero and Pfc. Mark Cox) 


Fort SHERMAN, C.Z.—The dense, murky 
jungles of the Canal Zone seem impenetrable 
and forebodding at 6 am. Trees, bushes, 
ferns, and vines fight for a square inch of 
earth in which to sink their roots in the al- 
ready thick undergrowth. Insects, snakes, 
bats, and animals of all descriptions live and 
thrive in the sweaty ever-dark dampness. 
With the exception of the narrow gravel road 
leading down to the Fort San Lorenzo boat 
landing, the only open space where the rising 
sun’s rays can penetrate is the wide expanse 
of the Chagres River. 

Suddenly, the jungle stillness is broken as 
men in the wet muddy fatigues and full bat- 
tle gear emerge from a previously unseen 
jungle trail, and begin to form into platoons 
on the narrow road, The Indiana National 
Guard’s 201-man contingent is about to be- 
gin another day of jungle training in the 
Army School of the Americas’ jungle opera- 
tions committee’s 55-square-mile patch of 
green hell, near Fort Sherman. 

But these Guardsmen are not Vietnam- 
bound as are most of the 10,000 U.S. soldiers 
who pass through the backbreaking two-week 
jungle survival course here annually. They 
are preparing for any emergency which might 
call them to carry out their mission, reinforc- 
ing the CZ's defenses. 

The jungle operations course teaches the 
soldier-student how to use the jungle as an 
ally rather than fear it as a dangerous enemy. 
By learning how to use the undergrowth as 
cover, the leaves and trees as shelters, and 
the animals, insects, and plants as food, the 
soldier comes to understand how to make the 
impenetrable penetrable and the seemingly 
hostile a friend. 

The intensely practical exercise consists 
of 250 hours of instruction of which only 
six are given in the classroom. These six 
hours are devoted to the study of jungle 
wildlife, plants, and how to make shelters, 
canteens, and map cases from readily avail- 
able jungle materials. 

In the jungle, students go through exten- 
sive practical exercises in target detection, 
obstacle crossing, night operations, patrol- 
ling and ambushes, search and destroy mis- 
sions, village search techniques, and escape 
and exfiltration. For example, students are 
presented with the problem of crossing the 
800-foot wide Chagres River and one of its 
smaller tributaries using nothing but their 
field equipment and some ropes. 

The most difficult problem which the stu- 
dents have to overcome, however, is the es- 
cape and exfiltration exercise, the final part 
of the two-week training. The exercise pre- 
supposes that the soldiers have just escaped 
from an enemy prisoner of war camp and 
are trying to make it back to friendly lines. 
They have to travel a distance of more than 
9000 meters through some of the worse jun- 
gle in the CZ and have 24 hours to make it. 
They are equipped with only a compass, a 
map, machete, and some water. 

Early in the morning groups of four stu- 
dents are dropped off at predestined spots 
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and are given the approximate location of 
the first of three “partisan points,” check 
points where they can find food and direc- 
tions to the next point. In between these 
points aggressor forces constantly try to lo- 
cate and ambush the students. Students 
must navigate these jungles undetected and 
reach all three points to receive full credit 
for the exercise. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the Guardsmen 
were awarded the Jungle Expert patch, one 
of the best records set since the jungle op- 
erations course was initiated. 


MEANWHILE IN ALASKA: “GUERRILLA 
WarrarRE"—ALASKANS END FTX 


Camp CARROLL, ALASKA.—Eskimo Scouts of 
the Alaska Army National Guard recently 
completed a two-week training stint at the 
National Guard training camp here. 

Approximately 70 members of the 2d Scout 
Bn practiced their missions of reconnais- 
sance, surveillance and reporting. 

According to a spokesman, if and when the 
Eskimo scouts resort to fighting it will be 
as guerrillas, harassing the enemy to delay 
its advances. 

These Army Guard scouts do their fighting 
with rifles and handguns, the weapons of 
hunters, which all of them are. 

Native to Arctic regions, they have no 
peers in the north. The majority are Eskimos, 
some are Aleuts, others are Indian. 


PART-TIME VOCATIONAL REHABIL- 
ITATION TRAINING FOR VET- 
ERANS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
July 26, with the signing by President 
Johnson of H.R. 14954, granting service- 
disabled veterans the right to take voca- 
tional rehabilitation training on a part- 
time basis, the 90th Congress added new 
luster to its already impressive record of 
accomplishment in the field of veterans 
affairs. 

The Senate’s constant and continuing 
concern for the welfare of all of our vet- 
erans, but especially of those who have 
suffered a service-connected disability, 
assured the passage of this measure from 
the moment the President proposed it 
in his special message to Congress last 
January 30 on America’s servicemen and 
veterans. 

It is gratifying to know, however, that 
one of the principal requests of President 
Johnson on behalf of “our pride and our 
strength” was enacted by the Congress 
to which he entrusted such a large share 
of his legislative program for our Na- 
tion’s veterans. 

Not only justice and equity, but com- 
monsense required that the 90th Con- 
gress held the service-disabled veteran 
who needs to work to support his family 
but who also needs the specialized voca- 
tional rehabilitation training which the 
Veterans’ Administration can provide. 

For too long, as the President noted, 
and as Congress obviously agreed, our 
returning disabled veterans were pre- 
sented with a hard, an unfair, and a 
cruel choice: either leave their jobs for 
full-time training in order to qualify 
for a training allowance, or forgo the 
training itself. 

We have lifted this burden from them 
at the very modest cost of about $4.2 
million in the first year. 

In terms of the people involved—about 
4,000—H.R. 14954 will never rank very 
high in our legislative history. 
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In terms of the principle served, how- 
ever, help to those who are willing and 
able to work a little harder at both a job 
and at vocational rehabilitation train- 
ing to help themselves and their families, 
we have scaled new heights and set new 
standards for the future. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION TO SAFE- 
GUARD THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
IN THE EVENT OF PARALYZING 
STRIKES OR LOCKOUTS 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is unavoidably absent today, and 
he has asked me to have printed in the 
Recor in his behalf a statement indicat- 
ing the need for legislation to safeguard 
the public interest in the event of para- 
lyzing strikes or lockouts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS 

It now appears likely that this Congress 
will join its predecessors in failing to act on 
any permanent legislation to protect the 
health and safety of the nation when it is 
threatened by strikes or lockouts. 

I have been and remain opposed to com- 
pulsory arbitration as either an ad hoc or 
permanent basis of resolving labor disputes. 
I do believe, however, that permanent legisla- 
tion is necessary to fill the lack of any pro- 
vision in current law to protect the nation 
from paralyzing strikes or lockouts. That 
legislation should, I believe, take the form of 
S. 1456, which I and Senator Kuchel have 
sponsored. Under S. 1456, if a dispute re- 
mains unresolved after a fact-finding board 
has been appointed and made its recommen- 
dations, a federal court could appoint a re- 
ceiver to take over the facilities affected by 
the dispute and operate them in the name 
of the United States to the extent, and only 
to the extent necessary to protect the public 
heaith and safety. During the period of lim- 
ited seizure, the parties would remain free 
to settle the dispute on their own terms. 

Unfortunately this approach has so far 
found little favor in either labor or manage- 
ment circles. Moreover, when I offered it as 
an alternative to the bills proposed by the 
Administration to resolve the 1963 and 1967 
railway labor disputes, id wus rejected by a 
large vote each time. 

The experience of 1963 and 1967 has served 
to strengthen my belief that compulsory 
arbitration is not a desirable method of 
resolving labor disputes. We must recognize, 
nonetheless, that the futility of the efforts 
of myself and others to resist the use of 
compulsory arbitration in 1963 and 1967 
indicates that ad hoc legislation, designed 
to deal with specific crises, is unlikely to take 
any other form. 

I strongly believe that the best way to 
avoid anything tantamount to compulsory 
arbitration in the future is for Congress to 
consider, and act upon, in a non-crisis 
atmosphere, legislation such as S. 1456. In 
that connection I would be pleased to con- 
sider any comments or suggestions anyone 
from labor or management might have on 
the bill. 

Finally, I would like to make it clear that 
in the event permanent legislation is again 
not enacted and another crisis arises I shall 
do my utmost to seek some method of safe- 
guarding the public interest other than com- 
pulsory arbitration or anything similar to it. 
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USE OF U.S. MAILS FOR DECEPTIVE 
BUSINESS SOLICITATIONS 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a resolution of the General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations memorializ- 
ing Congress with respect to the use of 
the U.S. mails for deceptive business 
solicitations, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION H1402 
Resolution memorializing the Congress with 
respect to the use of the United States 
mails for deceptive business solicitations 

Resolved, That the members of Congress 
be and they are hereby respectfully requested 
to enact legislation to prohibit persons from 
using the United States mail for the purpose 
of deceptive business solicitations. 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is hereby authorized to transmit duly 
certified copies of this resolution to the sen- 
ators and representatives from Rhode Island 
in the congress of the United States. 

Attest: 

Audusr P. La FRANCE, 
Secretary of State. 


GUN CONTROL NOW 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, three de- 
cades ago, U.S. Attorney General Homer 
Cummings, of Connecticut, aptly stated: 

Show me the man who doesn’t want his 
gun registered, and I will show you a man 
who shouldn’t have a gun. 


A little over a year ago, the late Sena- 
tor Robert F. Kennedy, appearing before 
the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, which I chair, issued the sober 
warning: 

We have a responsibility to the victims of 
crime and violence, a responsibility to think 
of the tragedy of sudden death. It is a re- 
sponsibility to put away childish things— 
to make the possession and use of firearms a 
matter undertaken only by serious people 
who will use them with the restraint and 
maturity that their dangerous nature de- 
serves—and demands. The time for enact- 
ment of legislation is now. It would save 
hundreds of lives in this country and spare 
thousands of families the grief and heart- 
break that may come from the loss of a hus- 
band, a son, a brother or a friend. 

It is past time that we wipe out this 
stain of violence from our land. 


These two quotations are part of an 
eloquent article entitled “Gun Control 
Now,” which appears in the August 
Reader’s Digest by the distinguished au- 
thor Carl Bakal. Mr. Bakal provides an 
excellent synthesis of the reasons why 
this Congress must pass effective gun 
control legislation now. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Bakal’s article be inserted in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gun CONTROL Now 
(By Carl Bakal) 

This year’s tragic asassinations in Mem- 
phis and Los Angeles were the most recent 
and visible symptoms of a strange and pecu- 
liarly American plague that has long swept 
our land—a plague of guns. 

Bullets have been aimed at seven and 
killed four of our 20 Presidents within the 
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past 100 years. Since the turn of the century, 
guns have brought death to the astonishing 
total of 750,000 Americans—more than the 
627,000 Americans killed in all of our wars. 
Fatal shootings increased to a record high 
of 19,185 in 1966, or nearly 54 a day! 

The United States is, in fact, virtually 
an armed camp. Three are an estimated 50 
to 200 million privately owned guns in this 
country today. Over a million guns were im- 
ported, and more than two million more were 
made and sold here, last year. Every other 
American household, according to a Gallup 
poll, has at least one gun; in the South, there 
are guns in two homes out of three. In Cali- 
fornia, where dealers must report sales of 
concealable weapons, about three million 
handguns are recorded with the state De- 
partment of Justice. 

At the same time, the United States has 
the dubious distinction of being perhaps 
the most lawless nation on earth. Since 1960 
the nation’s crime rate has increased 48 per- 
cent, five times faster than our population. 
That most heinous of crimes—murder—oc- 
curred 10,920 times in 1966, more than once 
every hour of every day. You would be safer 
in almost any other country. Japan has a 
murder rate of about a fourth of ours France 
a seventh and England and Wales only an 
eighth. 

It would be neither fair nor entirely ac- 
curate to say that guns cause crime.” But 
there is ample evidence indicating a causal 
relationship between the ready availability 
of the firearms and the importance they as- 
sume in crime statistics. Of the 10,920 U.S. 
murder victims reported in 1966, 60 percent or 
over 6500, were killed by guns.* By contrast, 
of the 1469 homicides in Japan in a com- 
parable period, only 37 were by firearms, 
and of 309 murders in England and Wales, 
only 29 were by firearms. 


LICENSE TO KILL 


Where guns can be more easily purchased, 
they play a greater part in murder. Thus, 
firearms accounted for 38 percent of such 
killings in the northeast United States, where 
there are some gun restrictions, against 66 
percent in the South, where there are fewer 
controls and where handguns are displayed, 
like shoes, for anybody’s buying. FBI Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover has commented: “A re- 
view of the motives for murder suggests that 
a readily accessible gun enables the perpetra- 
tor to kill on impulse.” 

No other modern nation makes death- 
dealing weapons so freely and cheaply avail- 
able. Even the new gun-control bill passed 
by Congress in June on the day Robert F. 
Kennedy died was, as President Johnson put 
it, a “halfway measure.” It restricts sales of 
pistols and revolvers. But virtually anyone 
old enough to walk into a sporting-goods 
store and peer across the counter can still 
buy some sort of gun, With no questions 
asked. Anyone able to write—a child, ex- 
convict, drug addict or lunatic—can order 
some sort of gun by mail and get it. 

Only eight states require you to have a li- 
cense or permit before you buy a handgun: 
Hawali, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York and North 
Carolina—plus some counties of Virginia. 
Ten states and the District of Columbia spec- 
ify a waiting or “cooling off” period (48 or 
72 hours) between the time you buy the gun 
and are actually allowed to have it. This 
ostensibly gives the local constabulary the 
chance to check the buyer's credentials, or 
allows the beat of passion prompting a pur- 
chase to subside. 

Other states prohibit the sale of guns to 
certain proscribed categories of persons: those 
under the heat of passion” (Texas), persons 
of unsound mind (Pennsylvania), idiots 
(New Jersey), tramps, drug addicts, drunks, 


*In addition, some 2600 persons were ac- 
cidentally killed by guns and there were 10,- 
400 suicides by gun in 1966. 
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felons, fugitives from justice, etc. But in 
these cases, judgment of the customer’s con- 
dition, character and other qualifications is 
simply left to the gun salesman. 

Most states (all but nine) do prohibit 
the sales or delivery of firearms to those be- 
low a certain age. In Utah and Oregon you 
must be all of 14, and in Rhode Island, 15— 
still somewhat below the usual minimum age 
requirement for driving or drinking. Else- 
where, the gun-wielding minimum age usu- 
ally varies from 16 to 21, although what this 
ordinarily means is that you have to look a 
certain age. Few dealers are fussy enough to 
ask to see birth certificates. 

Only one state, New York, through its well- 
known Sullivan Law, requires you to have a 
license both to purchase and to possess a 
handgun. The other 49 states permit you to 
have a pistol without a license as long as 
you keep your gun at home, or, in 36 states, 
as long as you carry it about openly. Some 
of these states impose certain “restraints” 
on this privilege. In Texas, you can carry 4 
handgun only if you’re “traveling.” Hence 
every Texan is a traveler. 

In the 28 states in which you need a license 
to carry a handgun openly or concealed (some 
states flatly prohibit the carrying of con- 
cealed weapons), getting the license is no 
more complicated or expensive than getting 
a dog license. Supposedly prerequisite is the 
absence of a criminal record. However, only 
a half a dozen states make mandatory the 
taking of fingerprints, which is the only re- 
liable means of checking for a criminal 
record. And in fewer than half our states 
are dealers required to report handgun sales 
to the police. 


License and register 


Most serious students of the gun problem 
are of the firm opinion that all guns, like 
cars, should be registered. Moreover, they 
feel that guns should be sold only to persons 
at least 18 or 21 years old, with permits or 
licenses. 

Obviously, the great majority of guns are 
owned by honest, law-abiding citizens; 
mostly they are used for hunting and target- 
shooting. Effective gun registration would 
not affect such use. 

“If a person has nothing bad in mind,” a 
Treasury Department official told me, “there 
is no reason in the world why he should 
object to there being a record of the fact 
that he has a gun.” Or as U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer Cummings put it three decades 
ago, “Show me the man who doesn’t want 
his gun registered, and I will show you a 
man who shouldn't have a gun.” 

If gun buyers are licensed, it follows that 
gun dealers should be, too. Only 23 states 
and the District of Columbia now license 
handgun dealers. Much more care should be 
taken in the issuance of licenses, The federal 
licenses required of interstate dealers are 
given out to anyone, except a convicted felon, 
who can pay the $1 cost, More rigid screen- 
ing, comparable to that required for dealers 
in products such as liquor and drugs and 
for private investigators, does not seem 
unreasonable. 

With the exception of the United States, 
most civilized countries make it illegal for 
anyone to own a firearm without some sort 
of special permit. In Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, you need a certificate from the local 
police in order to buy or own a gun. Since 
few people can give any valid reason for 
wanting a pistol or revolver, certificates for 
them are rarely issued. Even the police do 
not carry guns routinely. Nor do prison 
guards, or guards employed by armored-car 
delivery services. The only bodyguards nor- 
mally armed are those assigned to protect the 
members of the royal family and the prime 
minister. Of all the 700,000 arrests in Eng- 
land and Wales over a recent three-year pe- 
riod, only one half of one percent involved 
firearms. Shootings, by comparison with the 
U.S. total, are negligible. 
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The. British, however, are not entirely 
without firearms. Britain has 4900 shooting 
clubs. Valid sportsmen can avail themselves 
of shotguns and air guns, but they can be 
used only in specified places. 

Similar restrictions on firearms and on 
ammunition apply in most European coun- 
tries. In France, all must be registered, 
and possession is rigidly restricted to those 
with police permits. In addition, users of 
these guns are allowed only a limited supply 
of ammunition, and need special permission 
to buy more. In the Netherlands, no firearms 
can be lawfully bought or owned without a 
permit. When applying for a license in Swe- 
den, you must also show that you know how 
to handle the gun. 

Japan prohibits entirely the private owner- 
ship of handguns. If you are 18 or over you 
can buy a shotgun or rifle for hunting, but it 
must be registered and checked annually by 
the police. Japanese law also requires that 
you take three hours of instruction and pass 
a written examination before being issued 
a hunting license. 


STALIN OF VIOLENCE 


Short of outlawing all firearms, what can 
be done to reduce the danger to all of us? 

The bill passed by Congress in June does 
a few things: It outlaws interstate mail-order 
sales of handguns to individuals, and limits 
counter sales to persons 21 or older, who 
reside in the same state as the dealer. It sets 
stricter standards for obtaining a dealer’s 
license. But more must be done. In a 1964 
address before an American Bar Association 
panel, U.S. Court of Appeals Judge George 
Edwards of Detroit outlined three essential 
steps: 

1. The manufacture, sale and possession of 
handguns suitable for concealed weapons 
should be prohibited by state and federal law, 
except where sale and possession are the 
subject of a permit provided by state law. 
Such laws should provide for court review 
of denial. 

2. The purchase and possession of rifles 
or shotguns should be a matter of right for 
any law-abiding citizens, Such weapons 
should be registered under state law and 
sold only on proper identification. The pur- 
chase Or possession of a rifle or shotgun by 
a person with a felony record should be made 
illegal, unless he possess a permit—issued 
on.a showing of a subsequent record of good 
citizenship of some length. 

3. Interstate mail-order sale or delivery of 
firearms of any kind should be banned by 
federal law. (As of late June, sentiment ap- 
peared to be growing in Congress to prohibit 
mail-order sales of rifles and shotguns, as 
well as handguns.) 

Such a system would prevent the impulsive 
purchase of weapons and would enable law- 
enforcement officers to keep track of who was 
armed with what in case of a shooting. Gun 
purchasers would have to show identification 
and sign their names (in most states today 
such proof and signature are not required) 
before they can pick up their guns, after 
the specified waiting period. Ammunition, it 
follows, would be sold only to holders of fire- 
arms permits, which would be required of 
present as well as prospective gun owners. 

Soon after the assassination of his brother, 
and again a year ago, Sen. Robert F. Kennedy 
appeared before the subcommittee on juve- 
nile delinquency, chaired by Sen. Thomas J. 
Dodd, and pleaded for the regulation of all 
firearm sales. All citizens should ponder his 
sober words of warning: 

“We have a responsibility to the victims 
of crime and violence, a responsibility to 
think of the tragedy of sudden death. It is a 
responsibility to put away childish things— 
to make the possession and use of firearms a 
matter undertaken only by serious people 
who will use them with the restraint and 
maturity that their dangerous nature de- 
serves—and demands. The time for enact- 
ment of legislation is now. It would save hun- 
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dreds of lives in this country and spare 
thousands of families the grief and heart- 
break that may come from the loss of a 
husband, a son, a brother or a friend. 

“It is past time that we wipe out this stain 
of violence from our land.” 


LEWIS G. ODOM, JR., STAFF DIREC- 
TOR AND GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
THE BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE, RETURNS TO PRI- 
VATE LAW PRACTICE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, Lewis G. 
Odom, Jr., recently announced that he is 
resigning his post as staff director and 
general counsel of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to practice law in 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Lewis Odom has a long record of out- 
standing service to the Senate. He has 
served as administrative assistant to the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
Mr. SPARKMAN] and, for several years as 
staff director and general counsel of the 
Select Committee on Small Business prior 
to his assumption of duty with the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. During this 
period of time, his devotion to duty and 
the excellent manner in which he per- 
formed his job have won him many 
friends and admirers in the Senate. 

I regret very much that the committee 
is losing his services. I am sure he will 
be missed. However, I take this opportu- 
nity to express my gratitude to him for 
his long and outstanding service to the 
Senate, and I wish for him every success 
in his future career. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: BATTLER FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, our 
history has not been without its trials 
and tribulations. Our freedom was se- 
cured by men of great principle deeply 
committed to a just cause. Our Constitu- 
tion was forged by the fires of a Revolu- 
tionary War. The principles upon which 
this country is founded have served as 
shining examples for many an emerging 
nation. 

Right now, another country is fighting 
for her freedom, her right to make her 
own decisions. She has seen fit to brave 
all odds in her struggle for the human 
rights I’m afraid we have taken for 
granted. The small country of Czecho- 
slovakia, surrounded by seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles, has looked to the 
Western world and made her decision. 
It is a decision that she has been forced 
to make alone. 

In its resolve for freedom, Czecho- 
slovakia has ratified eight out of the nine 
Conventions on Human Rights. The 
Czech people have realized the need for 
freedom of association and protection of 
the right to organize. They understand 
that all women as well as men have the 
right to stand up and be counted in the 
political process, Czechoslovakia has not 
been without its own historical racial dif- 
ficulties, but it is trying to do something 
positive about it. It has agreed that the 
International Convention on the Elimi- 
nation of All Forms of Racial Discrimi- 
nation is an ideal to which it must add 
its voice and force. 

Mr. President, have we forgotten the 
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principles of our Founding Fathers? 
Have we lost sight of these in the flurry 
of modern living? I hope with all my 
heart that we have not. 

I plead with the Senate to pledge it- 
self again to our constitutional ideals— 
which also have been embodied in con- 
stitutions other than our own. I ask that 
we realize and appreciate those princi- 
ples that drive men to fight for their 
freedom. 

I ask that the Senate ratify the Hu- 
man Rights Conventions. If once we have 
shown the way, let us not permit others 
to overtake and overshadow us in this 
day with all its many complexities. Let 
us join together with all nations and 
fight for those high principles that bind 
men together as a nation and a people, 
man to man. 


WILD ANIMALS IN DANGER OF 
EXTINCTION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the wild animals of this planet have dis- 
appeared and are disappearing at an 
alarming rate. In this century alone man 
has succeeded in eradicating over 60 
species or subspecies of mammals alone, 
besides innumerable birds and fish. 

Some of these animals are threatened 
by expanding civilization, and all we can 
do is to try to soften its impact. The 
greatest number, however, are threat- 
ened by nothing more necessary than 
human vanity; vanity which creates a 
frantic market for exotic furs, and vanity 
which rejoices in hunting for no purpose 
but to kill a rare animal. The great cats 
in particular are threatened by this 
double demand to gratify egos, and the 
slaughter every year by hunters and 
poachers is appalling. 

The Christian Science Monitor on 
July 19 published a very fine editorial, 
endorsing my bill, S. 2984, as a means 
of saving threatened species. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
July 19, 1968] 
SAVE THE ENDANGERED SPECIES 

Among the important bills which Congress 
should certainly pass before adjournment is 
the Endangered Species bill, S. 2984 in the 
Senate and H.R. 11618 in the House. 

For each year of this century, a species: 
or subspecies of mammals has vanished, as 
well as a number of birds and fish. Conser- 
vationists are now deeply concerned for the 
large spotted cats, such as the cheetah and 
the Somali leopard, for whose skins there is 
what the Smithsonian’s Dr. S. Dillon Ripley 
calls an “almost insatiable market.” World 
wildlife authority Dr. Lee Talbot, also of the 
Smithsonian, says that “for the price of one 
Somali leopard coat we could send a trained 
man into the field for a year to learn enough 
to save hundreds of spotted cats from ex- 
tinction.” The “exotic pet“ trade is stripping 
the jungle of birds, and scientists demand 
hundreds of thousands of monkeys and apes 
for laboratory use. The United States fur- 
nishes the biggest market for these and 
other creatures, many of which are in dan- 
ger of extinction. 

The provisions of the Endangered Species 
bill, curtailing this destructive traffic, are 
sound, reasonable, and crucially needed. H.R. 
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11618 has already been cleared for a full vote 
in the House. Hearings on S. 2984 are sched- 
uled for July 24. Members of Congress, and 
their constituents back home, should get 
behind these bills and see that they go 
through in this session. 


PROPOSED REQUIREMENT THAT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
SEEKING FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 
EXPAND FACILITIES AND TEACH- 
ING STAFFS TO ACCOMMODATE 
A HIGH PERCENTAGE OF “c” 
STUDENTS 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution of the General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations memorial- 
izing Congress that colleges and univer- 
sities seeking Federal assistance be re- 
quired to expand their facilities and 
teaching staffs to accommodate a high 
percentage of C“ students. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION H. 1154 


Resolution memorializing Congress that col- 
leges and universities seeking Federal as- 
sistance be required to expand their fa- 
cilities and teaching staffs to accommo- 
date a high percentage of C“ students 
Whereas, There is a large group of un- 

tapped talent in America which falls with- 

in the category of the “O” student; and 
Whereas, Colleges and universities who 
seek federal assistance under the various 
titles ought to be required as a condition 
of their grant that facilities and teaching 

staffs will be expanded to accommodate a 

high percentage of “C” students; now, there- 

fore, be it 

Resolved, That the state of Rhode Island, 
through its assembly, now requests the con- 
gress of the United States to give consid- 
eration to this serious situation so that col- 
leges and universities will be required to 
expand their facilities and teaching staffs to 

accommodate a higher percentage of “C” 

students who desire to go to college; and 

be it further 

Resolved, That the senators and representa- 
tives from Rhode Island in said congress be 
and they are hereby earnestly requested to 
use concerted effort to bring about this great- 
ly-needed assistance to “C” students de- 
siring to go to college; and the secretary 
of state is hereby authorized to transmit 
duly certified copies of this resolution to the 
senators and representatives from Rhode Is- 
land in said congress: 

Attest: 

Audusr P. La FRANCE, 
Secretary of State. 


UNIFORM AND HIGHER DISCOUNT 
RATE ESSENTIAL FOR REAL 
PROGRESS IN CUTTING SPENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, the Joint Economic Committee 
began the first of 3 days of hearings on 
the question of consistent interest rate 
and discounting procedures in the analy- 
sis of public expenditures. These sessions 
climax the series of hearings which the 
committee has held dealing with ques- 
tions of interest rate policy and dis- 
counting procedures in the various 
branches of the Federal Government. 

The earlier hearings on this matter 
involved both the testimony of profes- 
sional economists on the appropriate in- 
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terest rate concept and its current size 
and a report by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s office on actual discounting and in- 
terest rate policy in the agencies, Wit- 
nesses at these hearings agreed on a 
number of propositions about discounting 
policy. Among them are the following: 

First. Interest rates to be used in eval- 
uating public expenditures should reflect 
the opportunity cost of the funds utilized 
by the project. 

Second. The use of an interest rate of 
3% percent in evaluating public invest- 
ments is too low and results in serious 
misallocation of the Nation's resources. 
Moreover, under current conditions, it is 
also inflationary. 

Third. The appropriate interest rate 
to be used in evaluating current public 
expenditures should not be less than the 
current yield on long-term Government 
securities. 

Fourth. Currently, there is substantial 
disparity among agencies in the applica- 
tion of discounting procedures and in 
interest rate policy. 

Over past years, the Joint Economic 
Committee has had a deep interest in 
the establishment of sound analysis and 
budgetary policies in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It, therefore, welcomed and 
strongly supported the President’s 1965 
Executive order which established a 
planning-programing-budgeting system 
within all agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Since that time, the rapidly in- 
creasing demands on the Federal budget 
make it even more essential that we 
develop a meaningful set of techniques 
by which to measure the economic worth 
of alternative Government expenditures. 

To focus on questions of the relative 
effectiveness of alternative Federal 
spending programs is particularly perti- 
nent in this period of congressional 
budget cutting. It is only through com- 
petent benefit-cost and cost-effectiveness 
analysis that Congress can rationally 
choose among alternatives rather than 
apply the crude and wasteful “meat ax” 
to the Federal budget. 

In an attempt to assist the effort of 
analysts to evaluate alternative public 
investments, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee is conducting a comprehensive 
study of planning-programing-budget- 
ing concepts and techniques. The ob- 
jectives of this study are to establish 
communication among agency people 
and Congress on the progress, problems, 
and potential of applying economic cri- 
teria to public expenditures, to focus the 
talents and interests of economists and 
other exports outside Government on 
the problems of measuring social bene- 
fits and costs, and finally, to assist the 
Congress in developing a sound response 
to improved analysis in the agencies. 

Tuesday, the committee heard from 
three witnesses who are knowledgeable 
in questions pertaining to interest rate 
and discounting policies, especially as 
they apply to benefit-cost analysis in 
the water resources agencies. Kenneth 
Holum, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, presented the statement pre- 
pared by Secretary Udall as chairman 
of the Water Resources Council. With 
Assistant Secretary Holum was Dr. Hen- 
ry Caulfield, executive director of the 
Water Resources Council, who discussed 
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some of the conceptual issues of interest- 
Tate policy and the rationale support- 
ing the Council’s proposed revision of 
the interest-rate regulation. 

In addition, Mr. Fred Hoffman, As- 
sistant Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, described for us the Bureau’s 
position on the interest-rate question and 
advised us of the efforts of the Bureau in 
assisting the agencies to adopt appro- 
priate discounting procedures. 

Wednesday, the committee heard the 
testimony of two prominent academic 
economists on the interest-rate ques- 
tion. Professors Eckstein and Harberger 
provided us with the best advice of the 
economics profession on the appropriate 
interest-rate concept, the procedures for 
its calculation on an on-going basis, and 
their best estimates of the current rate. 


TRADE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL ABUSES 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, some 5 
million Americans, more than 10,000 of 
them in my State, are signed up for cor- 
respondence and trade courses through 
private vocational schools. Some of these 
schools are excellent, but a great many 
others are engaged in what a Minnesota 
high school guidance counselor has 
called the last legalized con game in 
America. 

Such schools, while advertising that 
their graduates receive top salaries as 
medical technicians, heavy equipment 
operators, computer programers, and 
the like, frequently are more concerned 
about profits than education and offer 
their students inadequate facilities and 
training, and misinformation about job 
opportunities. 

All too frequently, the prospective stu- 
dent has no way to find out in advance 
whether a particular correspondence or 
trade school will give him the marketable 
skill which he seeks. Such advertising 
phrases as “accredited” and “GI ap- 
proved” are not necessarily reliable 
guides for students seeking such 
training. 

In an excellent series of articles pub- 
lished recently in the Minneapolis 
Tribune, Mark Wyman has examined in 
detail this “legalized con game” and has 
offered some imaginative suggestions 
for State and Federal regulation that 
would provide the public with protection. 
T ask unanimous consent that the articles 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, 
July 10, 1968] 
Many VICTIMIZED BY MISLEADING SCHOOL 
PITCHES 

(Eprrok’s Nore.—This is the first of four 
articles on the effectiveness and sales prac- 
tices of private trade and correspondence 
schools in Minnesota.) 

(By Mark Wyman) 

The salesman’s story sounded exciting that 
evening to Jack Powers—a chance to become 
a highly-paid heavy-equipment operator, 
with plentiful jobs, a new career. 

So exciting that when salesman Helmer 
Myhre of Mahtomedi left an hour later, he 
had collected Power’s check for $200 and his 


signature on a contract for Associated School, 
Inc. 
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The $900 course was to include 60 corre- 
spondence lessons and two weeks’ training in 
Texas. 

But Powers, a factory worker, began to 
have second thoughts, 

Encouraged by his wife—the couple live 
with their two small children in a modest 
suburban home—he called Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors (AGC) the next day. 

AGC’s advice: Get out! It called the course 
worthless and said equipment operator jobs 
were scarce, wages far below those suggested 
by Myhre. 

Powers got out—but the $200 was “nonre- 
fundable.” 

The continued existence of such short- 
term schools in Minnesota prompted the AGC 
and the Operating Engineers union to issue 
a joint statement warning that a graduate 
“would be hired on the same basis as a 
totally inexperienced applicant.” 

Both groups recognize only one training 
program, the 21-month heavy-equipment 
course at the area vocational-technical 
school in Staples, Minn. 

Powers’ case is fairly common, according 
to high school counselors, lawyers and state 
Officials who see the victims of overselling by 
private trade and correspondence schools. 

“One of the problems is the residents of 
Minnesota don’t know what's going on,” said 
Mrs. Tobey Lapakko of St. Paul, president of 
the Minnesota Consumers League. 

“This is the last legalized ‘con game’ in 
America,” said Dr. Gerald Thompson, a St. 
Louis Park High School counselor who has 
led a long battle against such schools through 
the American School Counselor Association 
(ASCA). 

At the heart of the ASCA opposition is 
the fact that victims frequently are people 
grasping for a way out of poverty: “They 
prey on the less-than-average, the lower- 
motivated, as the way to transcend their dif- 
ficulties,” said Lorsen Benson of Hopkins 
High School. 

But the counselors emphasize that there 
are many excellent private vocational schools, 
and they point specifically to such well- 
established institutions as Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Northwestern TV and Electronics Insti- 
tute, Brown Institute and the traditional 
business colleges located in several Minne- 
sota cities. 

From some other schools, however, coun- 
selors collect such “horror stories” as: 

The color-blind youth who was sold a cor- 
respondence course in color-coding for eler- 
trical wiring. 

The highschool girl, weighing 160 pounds, 
recruited by a private airline stewardess 
school in Missouri although it knew she could 
never meet airline requirements. 

The retarded boy who was sold a broadcast 
course by a Milwaukee, Wis., school although 
he could not read the application test para- 
graphs without the salesman’s help. 

The retarded child who was sold an art 
instruction course which was available free 
at a local school. 

The prospective student has few guide- 
lines. 

With few exceptions, private correspond- 
ence schools and trade schools are “‘accred- 
ited,” offer “diplomas,” have “free lifetime 
placement service,” are “approved by the U.S. 
Office of Education” and are “licensed by the 
State of Minnesota.“ Many also carry the “GI 
approved” label. 

Some 10,000 Minnesotans—and some 5 mil- 
lion Americans—are signed up for corres- 
pondence work through private schools. In 
Minnesota another 3,000 people are enrolled 
in private trade schools. 

The schools are big business, but despite 
this state regulation in the field has been 
slow in developing. 

In 1943, when “Rosy the Riveter” schools 
were springing up along University Av., Min- 
nesota enacted its first trade school law. 

“It had a large hole,” recalls one veteran 
of those days. “No one ever passed judgment 
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on whether the course would lead to a job.” 

In 1968 this problem remains: Will the 
student get what he sought when he signed 
up—a marketable skill, or prerequisites for 
a license or for further training or schooling? 

“Learn how you can earn a bachelor of laws 
degree at home in your spare time,” adver- 
tises La Salle Extension University of Chi- 
cago, III., on matchbook covers throughout 
the region. 

In an affidavit filed with the Hennepin 
County District Court in November, Legal Aid 
Society attorney Michael Fridgen told how he 
heard La Salle salesman Stanley J, Piersale 
answer “Yes” when asked whether a gradu- 
ate of the correspondence course could prac- 
tice law in Minnesota. 

Pressed on the point, Piersale said the 
graduate could go to Montana, pass the bar 
exam there and return to Minnesota and 
take the test under reciprocity agreement. 

But William Lloyd, director of bar admis- 
sions for the Minnesota State Board of Law 
Examiners, said a La Salle graduate cannot 
take the bar exam in Minnesota—and can’t 
do so in 48 states. 

Only California and Montana permit cor- 
respondence school law graduates to take 
their bar exams, he said. But an applicant 
would need five years’ residence there before 
trying in Minnesota—and then would still 
have to show that he had three years of col- 
lege work. 

Which is a bit more complicated than La 
Salle indicates. 

But is anyone fooled? 

La Salle, the American School, Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, the Acad- 
emy for Home Study and others offer “High 
School at Home” in Minnesota. 

American’s pamphlets, for example, says 
“Completion of our High School course makes 
you a ‘High School Graduate’ in training, 
and entitles you to offer yourself as such for 
positions requiring that qualification.” Sales- 
man Arthur Westphal assured a caller this 
was true. 

But high school graduation in Minnesota 
is allowed only through a local high school— 
and the only correspondence courses which 
can be applied are those taken through the 
University of Minnesota Extension Division, 
reported Edmund C. Lee, director of second- 
ary education for the State Department of 
Education. 

High school dropouts studying in private 
correspondence courses conceivably could 
enter college in Minnesota by passing a high 
school equivalency test—but if they took 
acceptable university extension work they 
could enter college directly without taking 
the test. 

Salesmen who oversell a school’s offerings 
get much of the criticism leveled at the field. 

James A. Forcier, Coon Rapids, and Walter 
J. Smith, Becker, Minn., won more than $800 
apiece in out-of-court settlements in 1965 
from Truck Driver Training School, Inc., 
after charging that salesman Helmer Myhre 
and John P. Sheeran had lied about gradu- 
ates’ job opportunities, salaries and place- 
ment service help. 

Their suit in Hennepin County District 
Court said Sheeran once told them during 
their three-week training, “The companies 
back home are screaming for you.” 

When they returned to Minneapolis he told 
them, “Get out there and start hitting those 
truckers!” 

And after months of fruitless job hunting, 
they found that the school’s placement serv- 
ice consisted of a salesman paging through 
a telephone directory and commenting, “Well, 
let’s see where we will send you today.” 
[From the Minneapolis Tribune, July 11, 

1968 
In Twin CITIES HOSPITALS— TECHNICIAN 
DIPLOMA No JOB ASSURANCE 


(By Mark Wyman) 


The young Minneapolis woman can’t un- 
derstand it. 
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Once told there was a shortage of medical 
laboratory technicians, she now finds after 
a year of training that no Twin Cities hos- 
pital will hire her for such work. 

“I wasted a whole year,” she said sadly. 
“I can’t get a job here. I'll have to start all 
over.” 

She signed up in 1967 for medical labora- 
tory technician training at the Institute of 
Medical Technique, 1900 La Salle Ave. 

But she didn't learn until later that the 
school—along with Minneapolis’ three other 
private medical technician schools—is not 
accepted by any major medical group—not 
by the State Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Society of Clinical Pathologists (ASCP) 
or the Minnesota Society of Medical Tech- 
nologists. 

This means that almost no graduates of 
the schools can get medical laboratory tech- 
nician jobs in the Twin Cities. And they 
occasionally are told by the local pathologists 
(as one graduate of Professional Business 
Institute was), “I wouldn't hire you as a 
dishwasher.” 

The schools train medical technicians, 
medical and dental assistants and reception- 
ists and X-ray technicians—all fields with 
large shortages in Minnesota. 

Because of these shortages, the graduates 
get jobs quickly in rural areas, and frequent- 
ly in the Twin Cities in non-technician 
positions. 

The fact that rural clinics have many 
graduates of the schools led Dr. Seymour 
Handler of North Memorial Hospital, Rob- 
binsdale, a pathologist concerned with the 
schools’ training, to ask friends, If I’m ever 
in an accident out in the country, don't 
give me a blood transfusion,” 

The schools continue to exist “because 
of a failure of public institutions to train” 
enough medical technicians, charged Dr. D. 
M. Larson of the personnel department at 
the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

S. L. Troup, president of Professional Bus- 
mess Institute (PBI), 1402 W. Lake St., 
noted the pathologists’ criticisms and an- 
pcb “They frown on us but hire our grad- 
ua Wen 

The four schools—PBI, the Institute of 
Medical Technique, Medical Institute of 
Minnesota, 2309 Nicollet Av., and the North- 
west Institute of Medical Laboratory Tech- 
nique, 3408 E. Lake St.—all have been in- 
spected by the State Department of Educa- 
tion in recent years. 

They have never received an over-all favor- 
able report—including a 1967 inspection of 
the Institute of Medical Technique by Han- 
dler, Because of that inspection the institute 
is now facing removal of its approval for 
veterans’ training. 

Edwin A. Hetland is owner of the Institute. 

Asked Wednesday about the state’s at- 
tempt to remove veterans’ training approval, 
Hetland said, “I never heard of it.” 

He said the pathologists were “hostile” to 
him and should not have been picked to in- 
spect. the institute. 

Hetland gave names of six recent graduates 
who, he said, were working as medical tech- 
nicians in the Twin Cities area. A brief check 
indicated that one is working as a reception- 
ist in a doctor’s office, one as a research as- 
sistant in an animal laboratory, two as med- 
ical secretaries, and the other two as labora- 
tory technicians, 

The medical technician field is not the 
only area with a running feud between the 
professionals and the private training schools. 

Airline officials, for example, admit that 
they hire graduates of such private schools 
as McConnell Airline School, 1030 Nicollet 
Av.; Humboldt Institute, 2201 Blaisdell Av.; 
Gale Institute, 3006 Hennepin Av., and 
Weaver Airline Personnel School, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

But an official of the Air Transport As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C., cautioned that 
“most of the airlines have their own stand- 
ards and requirements and prefer to train 
their own employes.” 
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Locally, Northwest and North Central Air- 
lines spokesmen said previous private school 
training does not reduce a new employe’s 
training time, nor does it give her any ad- 
vantage over other applicants. 

“We feel this training makes a girl a bet- 
ter applicant,” a McConnell spokesman said. 

“We tell the girls when they call from 
McConnell, ‘You’ll get just as much con- 
sideration as any girl off the street, said one 
Northwest Airlines representative. 

The medical technician feud is stronger 
than the airline debate, however. 

Pathologists point to the private schools“ 
advertising as another reason for their op- 
position: The schools list extensive “ac- 
creditation” by groups not recognized by 
the AMA, ASCP, or similar major medical 
organizations. 

The Institute of Medical Technique’s 
catalog asks, “If you plan to enter a medi- 
cal technician school why not attend the 
finest?” 

It calls itself “one of the leading schools 
of its kind in the United States. The equip- 
ment and facilities of the school are the 
finest.“ 

(In January 1956 the school agreed under 
threat of a court suit filed by the Min- 
nesota attorney general—to drop the claims 
that the school has “the finest and newest 
scientific instruments” and that it “con- 
tains a medical library.” 

Pathologists’ inspections for the State De- 
partment of Education have turned up these 
complaints: no clinical training for students, 
inadequately-trained staff (including chiro- 
practors at times), poor training procedures, 
lack of screening of applicants, over-empha- 
sis on unnecessary areas. 

PBI’s Troup argues that clinical affiliation 
is not needed because students practice 
exams, etc., on each other. 

For comparison, Dr. Charles W. Jarvis, a 
pathologist at Children’s Hospital in St. Paul, 
suggests that the one-year Minnesota Lab- 
oratory Assistant (MLA) program be used. 

The MLA program, set up by the ASCP and 
the Minnesota Society of Medical Tech- 
nologists, is offered free at four area voca- 
tional-technical schools: St. Paul, Alexandria, 
Hibbing and Duluth, St. Mary's Junior Col- 
lege in Minneapolis offers a two-year MLA 
course which Jarvis singled out for praise. 

“The MLA graduates know what they 
know—but they also know what they don’t 
know,” Jarvis stressed. “They don't go to a 
hospital in Podunkville and think they can 
do just anything.” 

MLA students, he emphasized, are drawn 
from the upper half of their high school 
graduating class and spend six months in 
class work and six months in a hospital 
laboratory, closely supervised by medical 
technologists—at a ratio of five students 
for each full-time laboratory instructor. 

The pathologists occasionally find some 
points to praise in the private medical 
technique schools. Jarvis said that other 
schools should be urged to upgrade as much 
as has the Medical Institute of Minnesota. 
He noted that the school “makes no claim in 
print to be turning out a registered medical 
technician.” 

Others have noted upgrading at PBI. 

L. A. Moen, Medical Institute of Minnesota 
director, said the school is in the process of 
obtaining clinical affiliation. 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, 
July 12, 1968] 
Tor Joss USED As Lures—Bour TRAINING 
May Nor Assure THEM 
(By Mark Wyman) 
_ What seemed ideal about the course to 
17-year-old Richard Kreutz was that he could 
study at his farm home for 36 lessons, only 
requiring six weeks of formal training at the 
school to become a computer programmer. 
And Jule Blum, salesman for Midwest 
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Automation Training-Kansas City, Inc., held 
out the prospect that after finishing train- 
ing, Richard could walk right into a program- 
ming job at the IBM Corp. plant in nearby 
Rochester, Minn. 

“He gave me a test—it was supposed to 
be 30 minutes, I did it in 12,” Richard said. 
“I was average. He said I would be accept- 
able.” 

The contract would have to be signed that 
night, Blum emphasized repeatedly during 
his two-hour visit to the farm on the rolling 
hills near Douglas, Minn. 

“He was talking pretty fast,” recalled 
Richard’s mother—but she finally wrote 
Blum a registration fee check of $25 although 
“he was so nervous“ about getting it done 
immediately. 

The rest of the $800 tuition was to come 
from insurance funds left by Richard's late 
father. 

Someone suggested that the family first 
check with IBM. And that was the end of 
that. 

IBM officials turned thumbs-down on the 
course, and Richard got out, aided by State 
Sen. Harold G. Krieger of Rochester. 

“A mushrooming, talked-about glamour 
industry is bound to attract opportunists” 
admitted a data processing teacher writing 
on private computer schools in a professional 
journal recently. 

“The computer field is ‘hot’ right now,” 
agreed Earle A. Obermeyer, guidance director 
at John Marshall High School in Rochester. 

Students hear computer jobs described 
only in glowing terms. 

“Industry can’t get enough programmers. 
You can get in on the ground floor,” said 
Stephen Child, director of Career Training 
Institute, 84 S. 6th St., while talking to a 
high school graduate recently. 

“After two years of work, you'd be earning 
$10,000,” he added. He assured that student 
that the aptitude test wasn’t much— “ We 
don’t count the ones you don’t finish, and 
only one-fourth of the wrong ones.“ 

Computer industry Officials interviewed 
agree that training is provided by the mass 
of computer schools springing up—but they 
added that it was often somewhat less than 
that described in the advertising which lured 
the student. 

“These schools misrepresent,” said Robert 
K. Patterson, Univac employment man- 
ager. Along with spokesmen from Control 
Data Corp. and Honeywell Inc., he agreed 
that such schools generally turn out com- 
puter operators or technicians—but not 
programmers. 

Salesmen receive much of the criticism, 
however, 

“The problem with these salesmen is that 
they'll grab at anything,” said Merwin 
Chambers, Willmar, Minn., high school 
counselor. 

Another Willmar counselor, Herbert Dutt, 
told of a computer school salesman 
to sign up a boy “who could no more catch 
on to data processing than the man in the 
moon.“ 

“These schools are inclined not to be se- 
lective,” agreed Mark D. Wanvig, a personnel 
chief for Honeywell. 

Harriet Loge of Willmar said she became 
suspicious last spring when a salesman 
“didn’t want me to talk to my high school 
counselor” before signing up for a program- 
ming course. The salesman represented 
Automation Machine Training Center, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“He said, ‘Why? Is there some question? 
Haven't I explained it well!?“ Miss Loge 
recalled. 

Salesmen are quiet on one point that might 
interest prospective students: their organiza- 
tions’ experiences with the Federal Trade 
Commission (FTC). 

Both Midwest Automation and Electronic 
Computer Programming Institute (ECPI), 
for example, have signed FTC consent orders 
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promising to stop advertising that their 
graduates can go on to top salaries quickly. 

ECPI’s branch in Atlanta, Ga. agreed to 
stop accepting students who had taken its 
aptitude tests without supervision and to 
stop “possible misrepresentation“ of job op- 
portunities in the field. 

Midwest Automation, the FTC said, 
wrongly advertising that its facilities were 
adequate for the training offered and that 
its placement service had obtained jobs for 
graduates. 

The school “had no graduates,” at that 
time, the FTC said. 

Midwest Automation also consented not to 
imply that IBM accredits, approves or spon- 
sors its training. 

This point is a growing concern to IBM, 
and an IBM spokesman said last week that 
the firm has obtained four consent decrees in 
two years from computer schools agreeing 
to stop using IBM so conspicuously in their 
advertising. 

Industry officials interviewed generally 
agreed computer schools’ training is often 
oversold unless the school is tied to a com- 
puter firm—such as Control Data Institute 
or has traditional connections with such 
firms, such as Brown Institute. 

Students of the schools also often find that 
the “programming” is a lure—but that key- 
punch and operator training is actually 
provided. 

“They told how there were four or five jobs 
for every graduate,” said Kathy Klee, 1517 E. 
88th St., Bloomington, who took ECPI’s 15- 
week, $1,500 course and got a key-punch job. 
“It's not true.” 

“Some of them did get programmer jobs, 
but only the top people,” added Robert Pet- 
tipiece, 8511 Columbus Av., Bloomington. 
It's not a programmer-oriented school.” 

Bill Morga, assistant director of ECPI’s 
Minneapolis branch at 512 Nicollet Av., 
stressed that the school turns out “program- 
mer trainees.” 

“Our graduates are going to work, right 
out in the programmer fields,” he added. 
Half of the firms hire those with program- 
mer training as operators Then they move 
up,” he said. 

Some schools get caught when they cross 
the line beyond legitimate puffery. 

Ten former students of Gale Institute, 
3006 Hennepin Av., filed suit and won out- 
of-court settlements of about $600 apiece 
in 1965 after charging that Gale salesmen 
told them the courses would qualify them 
for jobs. 

This was not true, they discovered later. 

After this encounter Gale dropped such 
short courses as “jet mechanics” and “heavy 
equipment operation.” 

Since 1965 each Gale student must sign a 
certificate stating “I have not been promised 
a job,” reported James Lushine, Gale’s gen- 
eral manager. 

“Before that, there were misunderstand- 
ings,” Lushine admitted. 


From the Minneapolis Tribune 
July 13, 1968] 
LEGAL CONTROL WeaAk—Few GUIDES EXIST oN 
TRADE SCHOOLS 
(By Mark Wyman) 

He had lost $150 when a fraudulent com- 
puter training school folded in 1965, and 
Jim Somers was trying to avoid a second 
misstep. 

But the Faribault, Minn., youth could find 
no agency or official who would talk openly 
with him on what to watch for in specific 
trade schools. 

“There was no place I could go,” recalls 
Somers, now living at 2217 Portland Av. 

So he followed the computer programming 
advertisements to a $1,080 course at Elec- 
tronic Computer Programming Institute, 512 
Nicollet Av. He wanted to be a programmer— 
as the school implied he would—but soon 
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be realized that without college training he 
would qualify only for a lower-skill job as 
a computer operator or key punch operator. 

Somers is not alone in discovering that 
there are few guides for those seeking train- 
ing in a private correspondence or trade 
school, 

“For a while we used to tell students to 
go down and check with the Better Business 
Bureau,” explained Earle A. Obermeyer, guid- 
ance director at John Marshall High School, 
Rochester, Minn. “But that didn’t do any 
good.“ 

(Observers note that the bureau's report 
on one of Minnesota’s worst private schools 
simply questions two statements made by 
salesmen and adds that it has received no 
complaints on the school. 

(A bureau official, questioned on this point, 
said that often complaints do not reach his 
Office but are taken care of by the school to 
avoid getting on the bureau's list.) 

“We can’t go anymore by the fact that 
they're GI- approved,“ added James Rosasco, 
counseling director for Red Wing, Minn., 
High School, “because many of the schools 
we have trouble with are Gl-approved.” 

This occurs, officials said, because the GI 
protection applies only to veterans, not the 
public. Schools may apply different rules on 
refunds and training to nonveterans. 

Such problems do not occur, counselors 
stressed, in such reliable schools as Dun- 
woody Institute, Brown Institute, Northwest- 
ern TV and Electronics Institute, and the 
traditional business colleges. 

Counselors channel their complaints to 
Charles Shubat, supervisor of private trade 
schools for the State Department of Educa- 
tion who is one of Minnesota’s most knowl- 
edgeable officials in the field, and to Atty. 
Gen. Douglas Head. 

But these officials are hampered by weak 
legislation—a monument to the powerful 
private trade school lobby, which includes 
both good and bad schools. 

Leading the fight against stronger controls 
have been such persons as State Sen. Donald 
O. Wright, one of the legislature’s most pow- 
erful men, and lobbyist Peter Popovich. 

Brand, former Hennepin County dis- 
trict judge, now is defending the institute 
of Medical Technique in its fight to avoid 
losing approval for veteran’s training. In 
1963 the institute was represented by a South 
St. Paul attorney named Harold LeVander, 
whose presence today in the governor's chair 
has not cheered advocates of stronger regu- 
lation. 

(Critics concede, however, that a lawyer's 
representation of a client does not necessarily 
imply personal approval.) 

Despite the strength of the private trade 
school lobby, some observers are optimistic 
about chances for tighter regulation in the 
1969 legislative session. 

Commissioner of Education Duane Mat- 
theis said he will seek a joint effort with 
the attorney general for a stronger bill next 
year. They did not work together in the 1967 
session, but Mattheis admits now that his 
attempt to push a compromise bill with the 
private schools was a failure. 

Advocates of stronger legislation are seek- 
ing such regulations as these, all aimed at 
schools showing more concern for financial 
gain than for students’ education. 

Course content should be examined by the 
State Department of Education, with an eye 
to determining whether it can provide the 
training sought by the student. 

The fee schedule should include a maxi- 
mum registration fee—such as $50—and a 
refund policy returning all but $25 to the 
student who drops out within a few weeks 
after signing up. This would soften effects of 
the salesman's “quick sell.” 

Adequate screening is needed to “make 
reasonably certain,” as the Wisconsin law 
states, “that the student has the ability to 
profit” from the course. 
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Counselors criticize many schools’ “entry” 
examinations, especially the “Draw Me” test 
given by Art Instruction Schools, 500 S. 4th 
St. Such tests appeal to a child’s ego and 
attract many who cannot benefit from the 
course, several counselors charged. 

But President Roy Stuart said 20 per cent 
of those taking the test fail, and “even on a 
single drawing, we can tell whether they have 
art talent.” 

Regarding criticism that the test is merely 
copying, Stuart answered, “That’s what art 
is: If you're drawing something you're copy- 
ing it.” 

Others look to effective accreditation as a 
possible road to regulation. 

“Accreditation means that a school has 
met certain rigid requirements,” states the 
National Home Study Council (NHSC) the 
nation’s major private correspondence school 


group. 

But critics charge that the NHSC and other 
organizations are merely accrediting their 
own members. 

“It means nothing,” charged Loren Benson, 
Hopkins High School counselor. “The good 
schools and the bad schools are both listed.” 

With all its high-sounding phrases, the 
NHSC recently “accredited” Midwest Auto- 
mation Training, Kansas City, Mo. On May 
2, 1967, the school signed a Federal Trade 
Commission consent order promising to drop 
dishonest advertising. 

Why do unethical schools continue to 
thrive? Observers agree that many victims are 
embarrassed to reveal their mistakes, or are 
afraid of a lawsuit if they try to escape a 
contract. 

This is an unrealistic fear, said Joseph 
Summers, St. Paul city attorney, who han- 
dled cases against fraudulent schools while 
serving as an assistant state attorney gen- 
eral from 1962-65. 

He said he does not recall any school going 
to court to collect money from a student 
who broke a contract; others active in the 
field give an identical report. 

That's symptomatic of frauds—they don’t 
do that,” Summers said. 

The reason: to avoid the publicity a trial 
would generate. It’s safer to lose just one 
student’s tuition by dropping the matter. 

George Roehrdanz, a Minneapolis attorney, 
said, I've had 50 cases since 1961” of students 
suing private schools over unfulfilled prom- 
ises, and not one has gone to court—all were 
out-of-court settlements by the schools.” 

Because costs are “prohibitive” for out-of- 
state schools to come to Minnesota to defend 
themselves, the state resident is in a strong 
position to sue them for dishonest adver- 
tising, attorneys said. 

But most victims of fraudulent trade 
schools, of overzealous salesmen, of dishonest 
advertising do not know this. And it was 
their own interest in self-improvement which 
led them to sign on the dotted line and be- 
come the next victim. 

“The pathetic part of this whole thing is 
that the people are ambitious people—peo- 
ple attempting to improve themselves,” said 
Adolph Tobler, business representative of the 
St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly and a 
longtime proponent of stronger regulation. 


RETIREMENT OF LEWIS G. 
ODOM, JR. 


Mr. McGEE, Mr, President, I take this 
opportunity to salute Mr. Lewis G. 
Odom, Jr., the staff director and general 
counsel of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, who has announced that 
he is departing from Washington to re- 
turn to his native Alabama and to the 
pursuit of his profession, the law. 

Alabama’s gain will be the Senate’s 
loss, for Mr. Odom has proved to be an 
outstanding public servant in his present 
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position and, before that, as staff direc- 
tor and general counsel for the Select 
Committee on Small Business and as 
administrative assistant to the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. As a member of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, I have 
benefited greatly from my association 
with Mr. Odom. I shall miss him, as will 
his host of friends in Washington. I wish 
him well in his law practice back in 
Montgomery. 


WISCONSIN STATE UNIVERSITIES 
SELECT DISTINGUISHED TEACH- 
ERS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the criti- 
cal shortage of teachers in the Nation 
has reached shocking proportions. Some 
ascribe this deficiency of manpower to 
the fact that our Nation’s teachers rarely 
are given the recognition that they de- 
serve. All too often our educators are 
taken for granted and not compensated 
sufficiently for their efforts. 

Today I am pleased to extend my con- 
gratulations to nine Wisconsin State 
University professors selected as “1968 
Distinguished Teachers.” 

This year the awards by the Johnson 
Foundation, of Racine, Wis., went to 
Miss Vera Moss, River Falls; Oliver An- 
drews, Stevens Point; Dr. Evelyn Rimel, 
Stout State; Dr. Egal Feldman, Superior; 
and Dr. Raymond E. Light, Whitewater. 
In addition, the Eugene W. and Marjorie 
P. Murphy Foundation made awards to 
Dr. Edward Blackorby, Eau Claire; Dr. 
Don Wille, La Crosse; Dr. Roberto Nel- 
son, Oshkosh; and Dr. Thomas Lundeen, 
Platteville. 

Recently, the achievements of these 
nine educators were spelled out in the 
Wisconsin State Universities Report. I 
think that Senators would enjoy learn- 
ing about these Wisconsin scholars. Ac- 
cordingly, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article appearing in the July issue 
of this publication be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE UNIVERSITIES SELECT DISTINGUISHED 
TEACHERS 

Special distinction and honor have come 
to nine Wisconsin State University profes- 
sors recently selected as 1968 Distinguished 
Teachers. Cited for excellence in teaching 
and chosen individually by each State Uni- 
versity, the six men and three women will 
each receive $500. 

This is the first year that nine Distin- 
guished Teachers were chosen in the WSU 
system. Originally the award was established 
by the Johnson Foundation, Racine, Wis- 
consin, as an alternate year award for each 
State University. This year, in addition to 
five awards presented by the Johnson Founda- 
tion, four more awards were made possible 
by the Eugene W. and Marjorie P. Murphy 
foundation. Mr. Murphy is president of the 
WSU Board of Regents. 

Those receiving Murphy Foundation 
awards include Dr. Edward Blackorby, Eau 
Claire; Dr. Don Wille, La Crosse; Dr. Roberta 
Nelson, Oshkosh; and Dr. Thomas Lundeen, 
Platteville. Johnson Foundation awards 
went to Miss Vera Moss, River Falls; Oliver 
Andrews, Stevens Point; Dr. Evelyn Rimel, 
Stout State; Dr. Egal Feldman, Superior; and 
Dr. Raymond E. Light, Whitewater. 
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Dr. Blackorby, professor of history at WSU- 
Eau Claire, has been on the faculty there for 
10 years. An author of a book and numerous 
articles and papers, Dr. Blackorby was se- 
lected by ballot by members of the last three 
graduating classes at Eau Claire. 

Dr. Wille, associate professor of health- 

recreation-physical education, has been a 
WSU-La Crosse faculty member for 15 years. 
He has published articles and given more 
than 1,000 lectures on health education, Dr. 
Wille was selected by vote of the student 
body. 
Prof. Nelson, chairman of the department 
of management in the WSU-Oshkosh School 
of Business Administration, is a four year 
staff member. Selected by an all-university 
committee, she has done extensive research, 
publishing and consulting in the area of in- 
dustrial relations and related fields. 

Dr. Lundeen, professor of history, has been 
at WSU-Platteville since 1958. He was chosen 
from 13 candidates by a vote of the student 
body. 

Miss Moss, professor of English, was se- 
lected by members of the classes of 1968, 1965 
and 1963. She was one of 120 different teach- 
ers nominated for the award and has been 
on the WSU-River Falls faculty for 36 years. 

Mr. Andrews, associate professor of chemis- 
try, has been at WSU-Stevens Point for 
eight years. He recently conducted an ex- 
periment on teaching chemistry principles 
to kindergarten students and was cited for 
success both in and out of the classroom. 
He was selected by an _ all-university 
committee. 

Dr. Rimel, professor of education and 
psychology at Stout, was also chosen by an 
all-university committee. She has been on 
the faculty since 1961 and is listed in Who's 
Who of American Women, Who's Who in 
Education, and the Academy of Science. 

Dr. Feldman, professor of history, has been 
at WSU-Superior for two years. His research 
papers have had wide publication and he 
is currently writing a book. He was chosen 
by an all-university committee. 

Dr. Light, professor of music, is also di- 
rector of the University Concert Choir at 
WSU-Whitewater. Coordinator of music edu- 
cation for the University and clinician for 
elementary music education workshops, he 
has worked on the faculty there for 14 years. 
He was chosen by a faculty-student com- 
mittee. 

Based on national studies and conferences, 
the proposal was initiated at WSU-O by 
Jarvis E. Bush, university director of the 
division of composition and survey. Approval 
was granted by the department of English at 
large, the department’s composition com- 
mittee, the university teacher education 
council, curriculum committee, and WSU-O 
President Roger E. Guiles. 


SUMMER IN THE PARKS 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, my 
friends and neighbors from the Wood- 
row Wilson High School neighborhood 
have been reporting enthusiastically 
about the new burst of special summer 
programs in the area, some at Deal and 
Wilson, some on the grounds of Fort 
Reno Park. 

One of the most exciting of these 
seems to be the summer in the parks pro- 
gram developed by the National Park 
Service, National Capital region. It is 
taking place in 16 other areas of the 
city, besides Fort Reno. 

One unusual feature of this citywide 
program is its relationship to 20 neigh- 
borhood planning councils. These coun- 
cils were inaugurated in January 1967, 
as an expression of the desire of local 
citizens, particularly youth, to partici- 
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pate in and help guide the formulation 
of summer plans for children of the Dis- 
trict. Nearly every neighborhood plan- 
ning council has its summer in the parks 
program, with facilities located at the 
point requested by representatives of the 
neighborhood. 

In the case of Fort Reno, which lies 
within Neighborhood Planning Council 
Area No. 3, the west half of the eighth 
police precinct, the council officers 
chose a secluded spot deep within the 
park, far from the nearest homes, about 
halfway between Deal Junior High and 
Wilson Senior High Schools. Like other 
community parks, there is a simple plat- 
form which serves as a stage or band- 
stand, a black topped area for dancing, 
exhibitions or games, some lights—hung 
attractively within a small grove of 
trees—and facilities for a movie screen. 
Last Friday evening, July 26, the neigh- 
borhood turned out for its first open-air 
movie; the Smithsonian loaned films 
for the occasion which drew spectators 
of all ages. One local resident com- 
mented that he had never known such 
a large number of Negro children lived 
in the area behind the reservoir. They 
came, with their parents, to the show. 
The previous day many of the same 
youngsters had a “surprise trip” to 
Great Falls, Maryland side, where they 
fished at a site on the C. & O. Canal, 
stocked for this purpose by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Two hundred 
youngsters a day are bused to the fish- 
ing grounds where fishing gear and in- 
structions on its use are provided. The 
Angler’s Club of Washington and Police 
Boys Clubs cooperate in the daily 


program. 

Clay modeling, puppetry from the 
Smithsonian Institution, and special 
“artmobiles” are regular features of 
“Summer in the Parks.” Some programs 
have instructors in poolplaying; commu- 
nity parks also offer volleyball and bad- 
minton, horseshoes, and play equipment 
for very young children, dancing, folk 
singing, chamber music, soul, dixieland 
jazz, exhibitions, and performances of all 
kinds. The varying programs are brought 
into each neighborhood on request. 

Each neighborhood has also been in- 
vited to develop its own programs such 
as community sings, outdoor cooking 
contests, fashion and art shows, model 
plane and car races, amateur athletic ex- 
hibitions, drama and jazz groups, and 
so on, One nature lover proposed the in- 
corporation of a nature center program 
presented a few times previously at Fort 
Reno. She adds that in her 20 years of 
residence in the area she has never seen 
a program with so many possibilities for 
constructive activity. 

A storage building to house mainte- 
nance supplies, a complete sound system 
which can be dismantled at the end of 
the day, a bulletin board and attractive 
signs are all provided. You may have seen 
the bright green “Smiling Tree” which 
is the emblem used by the National Park 
Service to get people out into their city 
parks. 

The neighborhood councils are divided 
into districts, each with its own district 
representative to help plan programs and 
involve neighborhood groups in the 
project. Each park has its own property 
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manager. Staff for the sites come through 
recommendations of the neighborhood 
planning councils, who are also respon- 
sible for security of facilities and equip- 
ment, and operating hours. 

Each council also runs its own conces- 
sion stand and keeps the profits through 
a neighborhood concession arrangement 
with the parks. Hot Shoppes, Inc., with 
the cooperation of General Services, Inc., 
helped to get the concessions started with 
a donation. In the Wilson area, the high 
school Key Club provides and mans the 
concession stand. 

One hopeful feature of the program is 
the reaction of some of the local mer- 
chants who have had long experience 
with the misbehavior of idle youngsters 
during the many years when Fort Reno, 
scheduled to be Regional Recreation 
Center for region A, lay fallow and un- 
used. They report the excitement and 
interest of the young people who are 
gradually beginning to find their way to 
summer in the park. Also, the local gar- 
deners, who have maintained small plots 
in the vicinity of Fort Reno since World 
War II, have remarked upon the de- 
crease in vandalism of their gardens for 
the first time in years. 

It may surprise some persons to learn 
that this affluent community has its 
share of problems with some of its youth. 
The Neighborhood Planning Council is 
working on development of special teen 
activities as an effective antidote to sum- 
mer doldrums. 

This program is one of many con- 
structive programs for young people in 
and around the District in summer 1968. 
It has already succeeded in filling a need 
of children and their parents in one part 
of the city—undoubtedly in others as 
well. The citizens who have taken part 
so far hope that this is the first of many 
“Summers in the Park.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that certain inserts be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

List or COMMUNITY PARK LOCATIONS 

Northwest area—(NPC 1)—Fort Slocum- 
Kansas Avenue, Madison, Oglethorpe and 2d 
Sts., N.W. 

(NPC 3)—Fort Reno-Fessenden and Chesa- 
peake Sts, and Nebraska Avenue, 

(NPC 4)—Palisades Playground—Potomac 
and Arizona Avenues, N. W. 

(NPC 5)—Piney Branch Parkway. 

(NPC 6)—Jelleff’s Boys Club—Wisconsin 
and S St. 

(NPC 9)—Meridian Hill Park—16th, Euclid 
and U Sts. 

(NPC 11)—Dunbar Senior High School— 
Ist and O Sts. 

(NPC 18)—P Street Beach, P at 23rd Street. 

(NPC 12)—Kalorama Park—Kalorama and 
Columbia Roads, and 18th St. 

Northeast area—(NPC 7)—Fort Bunker 
Hill—bet. 13th and 14th Sts, and Perry 
Place, N.E. 

(NPC 14)—Langdon Park—18th St. at Mills 
Avenue, Hamlin and Franklin Sts. 

(NPC 15)—Wheatley School—Montello 
Ave. and Morse St. 

(NPC 18)—Fort Mahan—Benning Rd. bet. 
42nd and Grant Sts. 

Southeast area.—(NPC 16)—Lincoln Park 
E. Capitol bet. 11th and 13th Sts. 

(NPC 19)—Anacostia Park—Northeast of 

11th St. Bridge. 
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(NPC 20)—Oxon Run Parkway—Mississippi 
Ave. and Ist Street. 

Southwest area—(NPC 17)—Lansburgh 
Park—Delaware Ave. bet. I and M Sts. 

(NPC=Neighborhood Planning Council.) 


SUMMER IN THE PARKS 


The National Park Service would like all 
citizens of the District of Columbia this 
summer to enjoy the great wealth and 
variety of beautiful parks which are the 
heritage of the District. So, we have devised 
a program called Summer in the Parks in 
which we offer the use of all of our parks 
with special structures, special equipment 
and special transportation, We will provide 
a public relations program complete with 
visual aids such as posters, handouts, flags, 
and structure decorations to publicize and 
make more enjoyable the activities which 
will go on in the parks, 

We are also offering many ideas for activi- 
ties and new usages of our parks to all of 
the municipal and citizen groups and 
agencies, but we are first calling together 
representatives of these groups to ask them 
for their ideas and their needs of outdoor 
areas. 

It must be made clear that we are not go- 
ing into the recreation business, nor do we 
wish to compete with the many worthy or- 
ganizations here in the District. We are sim- 
ply offering space, structures, facilities, some 
transportation and a plan of coordination for 
established organizations to make use of the 
parks with their personnel and their summer 
programs, 

The plan is in four parts: 

I. Surprise excursions would provide buses 
that would pick children up each week day 
at designated spots and take them on an 
outing to a different large park. Each park 
would offer a different activity. Trained 
recreation leaders would supervise the pro- 
gram at each park, Some of these excursions 
would be guided tours of an educational 
character, but most of them would provide 
participating active entertainment. Thus, 
some thirty of these large parks would be 
activated. 

Fort Dupont, Oxon Hill Farm, Kenilworth 
Aquatic Gardens, Anacostia River, National 
Arboretum, National Zoo, Fort Washington, 
Rock Creek, Prince William Forest, Fort Tot- 
ten, Great Falls, Md., Great Falls, Va., Car- 
terock Recreation Area, Green House and 
Nursery, Theodore Roosevelt Island. 

The National Park Service will provide the 
buses and drivers, We have asked the Dis- 
trict Recreation Department to provide 
escorts on the buses who will go along with 
the children on the tours, but we will ask 
other organizations to provide trained lead- 
ers for the various activities on the sites. 

We have these suggestions for activities: 

Swimming and beach sports, folk singing 
and folk dancing, rowing, canoeing and 
barge-poling, outdoor games, treasure hunt, 
historic monument visit, hayride and water- 
melon picnics. 

Nature hikes, fishing and fish frying, bi- 
cycling and pony riding, soap box derbys 
farm visits, zoo visits, outdoor performances. 

We hope that the various District of Col- 
umbia agencies and organizations will re- 
quest specific activities and supply other 
ideas. The main object is that each day and 
each park should provide a change in activity 
and a surprise to the children. 

We will also provide decorations on the 
buses, buttons for the children. Flags in the 
designated parks, tents for the counsellors. 

II, Community Parks. We are inviting each 
of the twenty district community councils 
to select a park in their area which we will 
equip with structures and lights for summer 
day and night activities. Then we would ask 
each community what activities they would 
like for their parks. We will supply a variety 
of portable equipment and entertainment 
which each community can request and 
schedule, but it should be understood that 
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the community is invited to use the park for 
their own programs. 

Here are some of the portable programs 
which we are considering: 

Jazzmobile, artmobile, beauty culture and 
fashion show truck, puppet show, performing 
platform with lights, exhibition and instruc- 
tion in karate and jiu-jitsu, concerts—bands 
and orchestras, performances—dancing and 
drama, exhibitions. 

This hasn't gotten off the ground yet. 

III. The focal park, main demonstration 
or “show window” for Summer in the Parks 
will be Anacostia Park which stretches two 
miles along the Anacostia River. Huge bal- 
loons will float over it and be seen from all 
over the city. 

By day it will provide such activities as 
boating and canoeing on the river, bicycle 
racing along the paths, swimming, baseball, 
tennis, soft ball, and miniature golf at the 
Recreation Center. A tent with an adjoining 
open area for the making and flying of 
gliders and model airplanes. A Child Care 
Center pavilion, carousel, and playground 
equipment for children under six. 

We hope to devote a special section to 
teen-agers which will include a pavilion that 
they will plan and manage themselves, and 
we are suggesting a pavilion that would 
be a Learning Center, providing programs 
of instruction in such subjects as sewing, 
car driving, automobile repair, beauty care, 
baby sitting, typing to help prepare the 
teen-ager for employment. 

After sunset, fireworks on a barge would 
be drawn along the river to announce the 
Night activities. And then this park will 
glow with lights in the chosen Summer 
in the Parks colors, with outdoor base- 
ball, a band shell and dancing, pavilions, 
movies, performers and an Amateur Night. 

We would like all organizations with sum- 
mer programs who could use open space or 
tented pavilions to contact us concerning 
use of a location on this long Anacostia 
Park. 

IV. The parks close to the Capitol should 
also participate in Summer in the Parks 
promotion and the Smithsonian Institution 
will help in planning and producing cultural 
events and exhibitions as that part of the 
program which will be more sophisticated, 
and planned for adults. 

We are also considering small soft drinks 
kiosks, traveling exhibitions, cocktail lounges 
on the Georgetown Canal, and a sophisti- 
cated cafe in Rock Creek Park run by conces- 
sionaires, special events to occur at various 
times and various locations. Some of these 
events will include visiting professional per- 
formers and others will be organized for pub- 
lic participation. 

Posters, banners, balloons, handbills, 
tents and buses all decorated with Summer 
in the Parks colors and emblems will provide 
Washington with a festive mood and much 
outdoor recreation to bring people together 
in our beautiful parks. 


“COMMUNITY PARKS,” A PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN 
CITIZENS AND GOVERNMENT 


Throughout the District of Columbia 
shafts of sunlight will filter through forests 
by day and spotlights by night to reveal 
people in their parks enjoying them as never 
before. Each section of the District will have 
its own neighborhood park—made possible 
through the joint efforts of the Neighborhood 
Planning Councils and the National Park 
Service. This will be the Community Parks 
program in action. These cool glades during 
the daytime will be active with programs of 
clay modeling, puppetry from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and special Art Mobiles. 
Creative instructors will assist children, teen- 
agers, young adults, the middle-aged and 
the oldsters with devising new means for 
self-expression. In the late afternoons, young 
instructors will demonstrate pool techniques 
and train pool players. 
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The events and programs in the parks 
throughout the District are too numerous 
to mention. Some have not even been con- 
sidered before—not even thought of yet, for 
each Neighborhood Planning Council will 
provide its own individual stimulating, en- 
tertaining community activities. One event 
will spark others. Indeed, it should be an ex- 
citing July and August. 

Each Summer in the Parks site has been 
selected by a Neighborhood Planning Coun- 
cil and will be equipped by the National 
Park Service with a stage, dance platform, 
modern outdoor stage lighting, attractive 
area lighting, a storage building equipped 
with maintenance supplies, a bulletin board 
and entrance station, a complete sound sys- 
tem that can be dismantled at the end of 
each day, and a special concession stand. 
There will be volley ball and badminton 
courts, play equipment and horseshoe courts 
at many parks; and the list continues. In 
one park three stands for use by non-profit 
organizations are being supplied. 

The Smithsonian Institution is making a 
valuable contribution to Summer in the 
Parks. On March 30th and 31st, 1968 the 
theme of its “Rites of Spring” mall celebra- 
tion was “Summer in the Parks.” Since early 
June, the Institution has been busy prepar- 
ing the set for a puppet show, assembling 
its cast; finding interesting movies, training 
movie projectionists, converting station 
wagons into colorful Art-Mobiles. On a given 
night there may be folk singing, chamber 
music, soul music, western and hillbilly 
tunes and dixieland jazz wafting through 
the woods—made possible through the help 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

These Community Parks are a new kind of 
park—a new idea proposed by the National 
Park Service to better serve the needs of city 
dwellers. No more “Keep off the Grass” signs. 
The National Park Service is now saying that 
city parks should be for people and offer 
many more pleasures and usages than walk- 
ing on paths and sitting on benches, The 
District of Columbia’s Community Parks 
may prove to be the birth of a new kind of 
park that will be copied all over the world. 


LOCATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD PARKS, COMMU- 
NITY PARKS 

Anacostia Park: Northeast of lith St. 
Bridge, S.E. 

Fort Bunker Hill: Between 13th and 14th 
Sts. & Perry Place, N.E. 

Fort Mahan: Benning Road Between 42nd 
and Grant Sts. N.E. 

Fort Reno: Fessenden and Chesapeake Sts. 
& Nebraska Ave. N. W. 

Fort Slocum: Kansas Ave., & Madison St., 
Oglethorpe and 2nd St., N. W. 

Kalorama Park: Kalorama & Columbia Rd., 
& 19th St., N. W. 

Langdon Park: 18th St. at Mills Ave., Ham- 
Un and Franklin Sts., N. E. 

Lansburgh Park: Delaware Ave., Between 
I and M Sts., S. W. 

Lincoln Park: E. Capitol St., Between 11th 
and 13th Sts. 

Meridian Hill: 16th, Euclid & W Sts., N.W. 
8 oron Run Parkway: Miss. Ave., & 1st St., 

Palisades Playground: Potomac Ave., and 
Arizona Ave., N.W. 

Piney Branch Parkway: 

P Street Beach”: P St. at 23rd St., N. W. 

Wheatley School site: Montello Ave., and 
Morse St., N.E. 

Whitehaven Parkway: West of Wisconsin 
Ave., at W St., N.W. 


COMBINED EFFORT FOR A COMMON GOAL 


Another example of how the Community 
Parks program has provided the medium of 
the Government and District citizens to work 
together for community benefit is reflected 
9 meaningful summer in the parks 
jobs. 

In May each of the 20 Area Planning Coun- 
cils was asked to recommend prospects to be 
and as (2) Park Property Managers. These 
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employees are to be paid by the National 
Park Service. 

Serving now as District Representatives 
are: Philip Adams, representing Area Plan- 
ning Councils’ 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; Alvin Clay, Area 
Planning Councils’ 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18; Lee 
Hatcher, Area Planning Councils’ 18, 19, 20; 
and Arthur Jenkins, Area Planning Councils’ 
7. 14, 15, 16, 17. 

Each District Representative will encour- 
age and promote the utilization of local re- 
sources and talents, maintain liaison with 
neighborhood groups; exchange information 
with all councils, act as a sounding board 
for the local community and work closely 
with other governmental units. 

The hours of work for the property man- 
ager will depend upon the number of NPC 
personnel also assigned to the project. It is 
suggested that each council have at least 
one supervisory staff person at the site at 
all times along with as many NYC people as 
can be handled. The manager will assist the 
District Representative. Primarily, however, 
it is the Park Property Manager’s job to as- 
sure that the area is well maintained and 
that equipment and facilities are in place 
and functioning when called for. 

Each Neighborhood Planning Council is 
looked for to provide full-time staff at the 
site. The daily hours of operation and the 
programming are the responsibility of the 
Council. Providing full-time supervisory 
leadership is an important and necessary in- 
put—without this the program does not 
have much chance of succeeding. The Neigh- 
borhood Planning Council programming ef- 
forts should have the park operating on a 
full schedule each day of the week. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COMMUNITY AFFAIRS IN 
YOUR PARKS 


The NPC and the Smithsonian Institution 
have “primed the pump” with programs for 
the Community Parks but it is hoped that 
each neighborhood will develop many addi- 
tional programs and other uses for these 
pleasant settings and this equipment—events 
which will fill your neighborhood needs and 
interests. 

Here are some suggestions for the Council 
and the managers to consider: 

a. Community Sings—folk songs-spirituals- 
gospels. 

b. Outdoor cooking nights—best chef con- 
tests. 

c. Music and dinner in the park—Records 
and food. 

d. Local fashion shows from local dress- 
makers and stores. 

e. Neighborhood Arts and crafts (all ages) 
shows. 

f. Do-it-yourself night—Exhibits of local 
craftsmen. 

g. Model races—planes-cars for young 
model makers. 

h. Ice cream and cake festivals. 

1. Oldest and youngest citizen night. 

j. Neighborhood “Salute” nights—music- 
speeches-food. 

k. Bring your record and do your thing 
night-teens. 

1. Husband and Wife (day or night) con- 
tests—bag racing. 

m. Egg balancing, carrying races, wheel- 
barrow, etc. 

n. Couples who have been married the 
longest. 

o. Birthday parties, marriages, wedding re- 
ceptions and similar social events. 

p. Amateur boxing, professional exhibi- 
tions, etc. 

q. Jazz and rock and roll. 

These are but a few of our ideas and those 
which have been tried and found successful 
in other cities. Your ideas too are needed to 
make the community park the lively gather- 
ing place it truly should be. 

We are hopeful that this summer all the 
people of Washington will experience a pro- 
gram which will capture the life and color, 
the excitement and variety which exists here 
in the Nation’s Capital. 
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CONCESSION ARRANGEMENT 


Through a generous donation from Hot 
Shoppes, Inc. and the cooperation of Gen- 
eral Services, Inc. it has been possible to 
offer a concession operation to each Neigh- 
borhood Planning Council with a Commu- 
nity Park site. Stands have been specially 
constructed that will be available to each 
council at no cost. Each stand will have an 
initial inventory donated and the opportu- 
nity to renew inventories at cost. 

There are no strings attached. The Neigh- 
borhood Planning Councils will hire their 
own operations and all profits will stay in 
the communities. 

Before these concession operations begin 
serving you, experts in food and drink mer- 
chandising will have instructed the operators 
in sales techniques and management, given 
suggested retail price lists, discussed night 
security precautions and familiarized oper- 
ators with the District of Columbia health 
laws that apply. 

Through Hot Shoppes, Inc., General Serv- 
ices, Inc., the Neighborhood Planning Coun- 
cils and the National Park Service another 
opportunity for a citizen-government part- 
nership has been established. This unique 
concession arrangement will be a training 
ground for future businessmen as well as a 
financial benefit to each community. 

SECURITY 

Security for the facilities and equipment 
has been mentioned frequently as a matter 
of concern. “Summer in the Parks” has been 
cautioned to provide storage facilities. This 
kind of facility will be provided but there 
will be some equipment such as the light 
Poles and the spot and flood lights which 
cannot be stored. 

Should the rented sound equipment be 
damaged or stolen there is no way it can be 
replaced. The same holds true with the spot 
and flood lights. There is not enough money 
in the “Summer in the Parks” budget for 
replacement items. 

Due to the warnings received from individ- 
uals in the community, this is an appeal to 
you and the Neighborhood Planning Council 
for support and advice on how to best han- 
dle this anticipated problem. One suggestion 
has been to use the salary for the Park Man- 
ager for a night watchman. Another sugges- 
tion is to store the sound equipment in a 
residence or building that can be locked. 
There just are not replacement funds avall- 
able in the “Summer in the Parks” program 
to replace these tables. 

Again, the need for citizen involvement 
is imperative. The program may grind to a 
halt without citizens acting to protect facili- 
ties and equipment. 

Area Planning Council leaders in two areas 
have indicated they will incorporate a neigh- 
borhood-based security program in their 
plans. Each NPC is urged to give serious con- 
sideration to this approach as a point of 
departure, with Police Reserves, Park Police 
and Metropolitan Police as adjuncts. 


EXPENDITURE CONTROLS AND 
PUBLIC SERVICES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, at a time when the Johnson 
administration is doing so much belly- 
aching about its inability to comply with 
the recent enacted expenditure controls 
and at a time when it is threatening to 
curtail the most essential public services 
for the American taxpayers it is rather 
ironic to note that by Executive order it 
has just released a major portion of the 
approximately $22.5 million in retroac- 
tive social security payments to citizens 
in the Communist countries. 

Under the law until last month, the 
Treasury Department had been with- 
holding social security benefit payments 
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to persons in Russia, North Vietnam, 
East Germany, Albania, Czechoslovakia, 
Cuba, China, and others, since it was 
recognized, first, that due to the Iron 
Curtain we were unable to determine 
whether or not these beneficiaries were 
still living and if living whether or not 
they were qualified as the result of the 
earnings test; second, that we had no 
assurance that even if the benefits were 
paid the beneficiaries themselves would 
receive the dollars; and third, that these 
Communist countries had confiscated 
American property and still refused to 
settle the claims of American citizens. 

Certain of these countries, including 
Russia, have already been released from 
this restriction, and we are advised that 
exemptions for others are being studied. 

Mr. President, there is no excuse for 
the executive branch having arbitrarily 
released this $22.5 million without first. 
consulting congressional committees. We 
should not have released this $22.5 mil- 
lion to Communist controlled countries 
without reciprocal arrangements. This 
decision comes at a time when they are 
asking all Americans to curtail their own 
expenditures and pay higher taxes. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the State Department attempting 
to justify these transactions along with 
a breakdown of the amounts involved in 
each of the respective countries be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 8, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: Thank you for 
the opportunity you extended the Depart- 
ment of State on June 24 to outline the ac- 
tion it has taken with regard to the removal 
of certain Eastern European countries from 
the Treasury Circular 655. 

During the discussion you requested addi- 
tional information on the effects of our ac- 
tion. We have consulted with the Social Secu- 
rity Administration and they are able to pro- 
vide the following information. 

“Based on assumptions that all benefici- 
aries in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, who 
were entitled when the restriction was im- 
posed would still be alive and entitled to pay- 
ments for each month during that period, the 
maximum amounts payable would be about 
$11 million in Czechoslovakia, $3 million in 
Hungary, and $1.3 million in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. However, based on 
our experience when payments were reopened 
in Poland, Bulgaria, and Romania, and upon 
a current sampling of the cases in question, 
we believe the actual payments would be 
about $5 million in Czechoslovakia, $1 mil- 
lion in Hungary, and $700,000 in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Exact figures 
cannot be determined until the individual 
periods of entitlement for each beneficiary 
can be established. 

“It is our intention to conduct on-the- 
spot examinations to determine the propriety 
of the claims before any benefits are paid 
with a Social Security Administration em- 
ployee or Foreign Service officer taking all 
appropriate steps (a visit to each claimant 
to establish his identity, existence, and 
eligibility to benefits for the period in ques- 
tion). In addition, each piece of evidence 
which was used to establish the claim, such 
as a certificate of marriage or birth, would be 
checked against the original records made 
at or near the occurrence of the event. 
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“Since 1951, when benefits were first with- 
held, no social security payments have been 
made under any previously negotiated agree- 
ments to Czechoslovakian and Hungarian 
citizens living in those countries. Payments 
of approximately $500,000 have been made 
to residents of those two countries in recent 
years when they were in countries where de- 
livery of checks was not prohibited under 
Treasury Circular 655 and when there was 
sufficient assurance that the payments were 
proper. Initial payments of approximately 
$190,000 were made in Bulgaria as a result of 
a 1963 agreement which removed that coun- 
try from the Treasury Circular, $170,000 in 
Romania as a result of a similar 1961 agree- 
ment, and $650,000 in Poland as a result 
of the 1957 agreement. Regular continuing 
monthly payments totaling approximately 
$660,000 in Bulgaria, $715,000 in Romania, 
and $11.5 million in Poland have been made 
since those dates. 

“No interest is payable on any of the 
amounts which might have accrued or will 
accrue in the future.” 

We have also examined the status of claims 
on the part of United States residents for 
Czechoslovakia’s Social Security payments. 
As a rule Czechoslovakia makes no payments 
to United States residents. Czechoslovakia, 
however, makes payments to three United 
States residents because of hardships in- 
volved in each individual case. Two of these 
beneficiaries are United States citizens and 
the third is a Czechoslovak citizen. The 
Czechoslovak Embassy has informed us that 
a substantial number of U.S. claims are ex- 
pected as soon as the reciprocity agreement, 
now in the final stages of negotiation, is con- 
cluded. The Embassy indicates that upon 
conclusion of this agreement, payment will 
be made to all United States residents en- 
titled to Czechoslovak benefits. 

Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the USSR 
have recently presented letters to the De- 
partment of State assuring the United States 
Government that a resident payee of a U.S. 
Government check will be able to receive 
the check and negotiate it for full value. 
Consequently, the United States has re- 
moved these countries from Treasury Cir- 
cular 655, and following the validation of in- 
dividual claims, the accrued benefits will be 
paid to the rightful beneficiaries. However, 
no payments will be made unless assurances 
of reciprocity are obtained. 

I hope this information is responsive to 
your request of June 24. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 


ESTIMATED ACCUMULATED SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


WITHHELD IN CERTAIN COMMUNIST-CONTROLLED 
COUNTRIES ! 
{Dollar amounts in millions} 
Year Number 
restric- of bene- Amount 
tion ficiaries 
impo: 
ACC 1948 338 $4.5 
China 1950 130 1.5 
Cuba 1963 214 6 
Czechoslovakia. 1951 900 10.4 
Estonia 1951 7 1 
Hungary 1951 257 2.9 
Latvia... ..... 1951 4 ® 
Lithuania. _____ 1951 12 1 
North Korea.. 1950 1 6) 
North Vietnam n 
Ste. Lats A 1951 119 1.4 
East Germany- )) 19! 78 1.0 
7 2, 060 22.5 


1 Assumes that all beneficiaries in a given country were en- 
titled as of the date the restriction was imposed, that they are 
still living, and that no deduction, suspension, or termination 
events have occurred since that time. Since these assumptions 
are unrealistic, the dollar amounts are pora about double 
the amounts that would actually be paid if the Treasury ban were 
lifted in these countries. 

2 Less than $50,000. 
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ANGUS BLAD—A GREAT NEVADA 
CITIZEN 


Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, one of Ne- 
vada’s truly remarkable citizens is Angus 
“Gus” Blad. This year he observes his 
84th year of life, his 50th year of mar- 
riage and his 28th year as U.S. commis- 
sioner in the city of Las Vegas. 

Those not acquainted with Gus Blad 
might think he is ready to consider re- 
tirement. Those who do know Gus will 
tell you he is just getting his second wind. 

Like so many of Nevada’s native sons, 
Commissioner Blad was a frontiersman 
who grew up with the West in an era of 
adventure and excitement. Born in Pa- 
naca, Lincoln County, he was at various 
times a train inspector, grocer, and bar- 
tender before winning election to the 
Las Vegas municipal court bench in 1934. 
That launched a long and successful ca- 
reer in the judicial branch, one which 
continues to this day. 

Mr. President, the life of Gus Blad 
parallels the life of Las Vegas. They ma- 
tured together, man and city. The his- 
tory of the community—from dusty des- 
ert outpost to glittering entertainment 
capital—has been seen through the eyes 
of a citizen who fondly remembers his 
yesterdays but thinks more about his to- 
morrows. That is his personal philosophy 
and it is the philosophy of Las Vegas as 
well—respect the past but look toward 
the future. 

On May 8, Commissioner Blad cele- 
brated his 84th birthday. On the same 
date, another distinguished American, 
President Harry S. Truman, passed the 
same milestone. Shortly thereafter, Mr. 
Blad received a letter from Mr. Truman 
remarking on the coincidence and ex- 
tending warm good wishes. 

Another significant occasion for Gus 
Blad came later this year, on October 25 
when the commissioner and his lovely 
wife, Marie, celebrate their golden wed- 
ding anniversary. More than 600 friends 
will join in honoring them at a party at 
the Las Vegas Elks Lodge. 

Mr. President, the Las Vegas Sun re- 
cently paid tribute to Commissioner Blad 
in a feature article by Staff Writer Har- 
ol Hyman, Mr. Hyman has done an ex- 
cellent job in describing the exciting and 
productive life of this outstanding Ne- 
vada citizen, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD, to- 
gether with a copy of the letter by Mr. 
Blad from President Truman. 

There being no objetcion, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Las Vegas (Nev.) Sun, May 19, 
1968] 
U.S. Commissioner ANGUS “Gus” BLAD 
(By Harold Hyman, Sun staff writer) 

In the course of 28 years as a federal officer 
in Las Vegas, 15 before that as municipal 
judge, and even earlier as a bartender and 
grocery clerk on Freemont Street where the 
California Club now stands, Angus “Gus” 
Blad achieved singular eminence as a pio- 
neer. 

Now in his 84th year, he is as active and 
sharp in the daily role of U.S. Commissioner 
as he was when he first took the job back 
in 1940. 

His legal eminence extends over a vast net- 
work of federal arrest procedures, from is- 


suing warrants to arraigning prisoners and 
setting the amount of their bail bonds. 
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With little thought to retiring, the spry, 
white-haired Commissioner works out of a 
small office suite on the Federal Building’s 
fourth floor and often extends business into 
the night to visit the jail, advise new pris- 
oners of guaranteed rights and make oc- 
casional rulings on defense lawyers argu- 
ments for lower than normal bail for their 
clients. 

Celebrating his birthday on May 8 (to the 
day and year the same as Harry Truman’s), 
Gus recently held a modest daytime party 
with coffee and cake in the U.S. Court Clerk’s 
office and played host to friends he has 
known more than two generations. 

The Commissioner and his equally ener- 
getic wife, Marie, are also planning a gala 
party for their 50th wedding anniversary 
this Oct 25 at the Las Vegas Elks Lodge, In- 
vitations are being readied for a guest list 
of 600, but the couple is already urging 
friends who might accidentally be left off the 
list to show up anyway. The party promises to 
be a major social bash. 

Born in Panaca, Nev., Gus became a train 
inspector and grocer at Caliente, then settled 
in Las Vegas when labor strife paralyzed 
the western railroads in the mid-1920s. 

As manager of the Mesquite Grocery at 
First and Fremont where the California Club 
now stands, he recalls selling candy to local 
children who, 40 years later, have become 
leading citizens of the city and the state. 

Always active in politics, Gus in 1934 
captured the Las Vegas municipal judgeship 
and held that post until well after World 
War II. 

Chidingly, friends recall “conflict of in- 
terest” situations the judge aroused by also 
holding a nighttime job as bartender at 
the Elks Lodge, then at Third and Carson 
Streets. 

They remember him as a liberal bartender 
but also as a stern magistrate next day in 
court when customers from the night be- 
fore chanced to appear. 

Reminded of this now, his blue eyes 
sparkle and his craggy face splits in a grin. 
I've never meted out a sentence that wasn’t 
fair, impartial and just,” he says. 

Las Vegas today is far different from any- 
thing imagined when Gus Blad settled here 
as a young man with a new bride. Then this 
was a dusty desert outpost and train stop. 
There was pavement on only a few short 
streets that are now the nucleus of Casino 
Center. 

He terms the explosive growth of Las 
Vegas into a metropolitan community noth- 
ing short of remarkable and links the boom 
to three major past events: 

Construction of Hoover Dam. 

Establishment of chemicals and metals 
heavy industry in Henderson during World 
War IT; 

Post-war tourism and gambling. 

He also sees the advent of light industry 
as adding fuel to continued population and 
economic expansion. What he doesn’t see, 
Gus freely admits, “is where it is all going 
to end.“ 

Never an advocate of organized religion, 
he nevertheless holds a fundamentalist view 
of human thought and deed: 

“If you’re going to seek salvation, you've 
got to do it every day, not just Sunday.” 

Noting his 84th birthday this month, hun- 
dreds of Gus Blad’s friends would easily 
agree that for him every day indeed is 
Sunday. 

INDEPENDENCE, Mo., 
May 20, 1968. 
Hon. A. G. BLAD, 
U.S. Commissioner, Court House, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Deak Mr. COMMISSIONER: I have just 
learned that you celebrated your birthday on 
the same day that I celebrated mine. 

I hope you had a very happy one and that 
you will have many more like it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 
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LEWIS G. ODOM, JR., RETURNS TO 
PRIVATE LAW PRACTICE AFTER 
YEARS OF OUTSTANDING SERV- 
ICE TO THE SENATE 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Lewis 
G. Odom, Jr. has served the United States 
for more than 12 years. He is currently 
the staff director and general counsel of 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
Before he assumed that post, he served 
as administrative assistant to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] and as staff director and gen- 
eral counsel of the Select Committee on 
Small Business. 

During his many years of service, Lewis 
has consistently performed his duties in 
an extremely efficient and effective man- 
ner. I think we all know just how much 
an efficient staff can contribute to the 
work of an individual Member or a com- 
mittee. I am sure that everyone who has 
known and worked with Lewis Odom will 
readily agree that his work for the Sen- 
ate has been of immeasurable value to 
the Senate and is in the very highest tra- 
ditions of those who serve the public. 

The services of Lewis Odom will be 
greatly missed by those of us who have 
worked with him. I am sure we all wish 
him the very best of luck in his new law 
practice. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY’S 
VIEWS ON THE SOUTH VIET- 
NAMESE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today in 
an interview on the NBC “Today” pro- 
gram, the Vice President elaborated on 
his previous statement of yesterday that 
he supported free elections for South 
Vietnam “in which every group willing 
to do so can play its full part in the peace- 
ful political process.” In response to a 
question by NBC newsman Edwin New- 
man as to whether this represented a 
departure from his oft-quoted previous 
remark that to permit the National 
Liberation Front to participate in the 
elective process of South Vietnam would 
be “like letting the fox in the chicken 
coop” the Vice President stated that he 
had not changed his position and that he 
was—and always had been—in favor of 
permitting all persons—as individ- 
uals—to participate in the elective 
process. Vice President HUMPHREY on the 
same program expressed his regret at 
the political conviction by the Saigon 
regime of Truong Dinh Dzu, the run- 
ner-up in last year’s elections to Presi- 
dent Thieu. 

It is appropriate that the Vice Presi- 
dent as an announced candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States should 
elucidate and clarify his position on this 
tragic Vietnam war even when that posi- 
tion may conflict or run counter to that 
of the present administration. As one who 
has, since February of 1965, expressed 
grave doubts as the continuations of this 
unending and ever expanding conflict, I 
am interested in the Vice President’s re- 
marks. Coming as they do at a time when 
the President of the United States, ac- 
cording to the news in this morning’s 
paper, has strongly suggested a possible 
further escalation of the conflict by our 
Government, and when further escala- 
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tion of the war has resulted today in the 
sending of 4,000 additional U.S. troops to 
Vietnam the Vice President’s seeming 
departure from the inflexible intransi- 
gency of this Government gives the 
American people some occasion for hope 
for a negotiated settlement. And I know 
that I speak for many Members of this 
body and for the American people when 
I say I hope that further elucidation and 
clarification of the Vice President’s posi- 
tion on this vital issue can be expected 
to be forthcoming. 


A BLOW TO EDUCATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], who is absent today, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement he has prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

A BLOW TO EDUCATION 
(Statement by Senator BARTLETT) 


I understand that last night the President 
decided not to release any of the $91 million 
Congress appropriated recently for full fund- 
ing of the P.L, 874 program, which provides 
aid to school districts affected by federal 
employment. Evidently the decision was 
based on the Congressional mandate to cut 
federal expenditures in this fiscal year by $6 
billion. 

I further understand that the President 
said he might be sympathetic if Congress ap- 
propriated money to fully fund the entitle- 
ments of school districts with students living 
on federal property. However, because the bill 
providing these additional funds set a July 
31 deadline for the allocation of these funds, 
there will be no new P.L. 874 funds for the 
last fiscal year unless the Congress takes 
specific action. 

I deplore the decision not to release these 
funds. The decision will adversely affect the 
quality of education in many districts across 
the nation, Perhaps the most disturbing 
aspect of the cutback in P.L, 874 funds is 
the fact that school officials making up 
budgets in federally impacted districts last 
summer had every right to expect full en- 
titlements and did not learn of the reduc- 
tions until well into the fiscal year. Ob- 
viously, many of the affected school districts 
had no way of making up the loss short of 
curtailing necessary programs or dismissing 
needed personnel, 

While I will continue my efforts to have 
the P.L. 874 program funded as fully as pos- 
sible in this fiscal year, the least the admin- 
istration should do is to indicate to the dis- 
tricts receiving P.L, 874 funds how much 
they can expect to receive this fiscal year. If 
that were done, school officials would be in a 
better position to make realistic budgetary 
decisions. 

I am also disturbed that the President saw 
fit to ignore the extraordinary action the 
Congress took to appropriate additional 
funds for this program. I was active in the 
successful effort the Senate made in ap- 
proving these additional funds and in finally 
convincing the other body to accept the Sen- 
ate’s position on this question. 

While I disagree on the President's deci- 
sion, I recognize that the President can and 
does have a different set of priorities than 
Congress. It was for that reason that I voted 
against the conference report on H.R. 15414, 
the Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968, which, in addition to raising taxes, or- 
dered a $6 billion reduction in federal spend- 
ing. The act instructed the President to im- 
pose budget cuts in the event Congress did 
not make the necessary reductions. 
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As I explained in a statement appearing in 
the June 24, 1968, Congressional Record, I 
felt that if Congress wanted a cutback in 
spending, the cutback should be accom- 
plished by Congress and not left to the exec- 
utive branch. It is the job of Congress to 
appropriate funds. In approving H.R. 15414, 
the Congress handed the job of cutting 
funds to the President, thus ignoring its 
responsibility in this matter. 

While I deplore the decision not to release 
the P.L. 874 funds, I also have little sym- 
pathy for those members of Congress who 
voted to give the President power to control 
the budgetmaking process and now complain 
when he cuts one of their favorite programs. 

Let me just repeat in part what I stated 
on June 24: 

“That is what I object to, Mr. President. If 
it is the will of the majority of Congress to 
have cuts, let Congress make the cuts. 

“Many of the same voices which support 
@ cutback in federal expenditures are the 
same voices which warn that our three- 
branch system of government is getting out 
of balance at the expense of the legislative 
branch. 

“Many of these same voices now say that 
Congress should cut what it can, and leave 
the rest up to the President. Mr. President, 
I ever so firmly believe that this approach 
is nothing more than a shirking of respon- 
sibility and smacks of political expediency. 
I can hear the howls now when the Presi- 
dent cuts a program which is a favorite of 
some particular group. Then there will be 
attempts to restore the Presidential cuts, 
with the explanation that when we voted 
to force the President to cut federal spend- 
ing we did not mean he should have cut 
this or that particular program. Indeed, 
I forecast that the majority of us will after 
the administration proposes cuts plead 
desperately that they should not be made. 

And finally, Mr. President, I go on record 
today pledging to work for appropriation of 
at least enough funds to pay 100 percent 
of the P.L. 874 entitlements for school dis- 
tricts with students living on federal prop- 
erty. That is not enough, and I hope, without 
any great confidence of succeeding, that we 
can do more. 

Here is the situation as the President's 
decision affects Alaska. 

Alaska is entitled to a total of $12.1 mil- 
lion in P.L, 874 funds for fiscal year 1968. 
If no additional funds are appropriated and 
released by the President, Alaska will re- 
ceive $9.7 million. If Congress approves and 
the President releases $21 million for school 
districts with students living on federal 
property, Alaska will receive an additional 
$1.9 million, about $500,000 less than its 
full entitlement. While Alaska may fare bet- 
ter than many states in this matter, the 
reduction of $500,000 will be sorely felt by 
many school districts in Alaska. 


MAYOR GRAGSON RECEIVES 
EAGLES’ NATIONAL AWARD 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this is a 
proud day for the citizens of Las Vegas, 
Nev., the fastest growing city in the Na- 
tion’s fastest growing State. Today, Las 
Vegas Mayor Oran K. Gragson is in 
Houston, Tex., to accept the Fiorello La 
Guardia Award presented each year to 
the Nation’s outstanding mayor by the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles in internation- 
al convention. 

I commend my fellow Eagles for the 
wisdom of their choice, and I salute May- 
or Gragson for the bold and imaginative 
leadership he has provided Las Vegas 
during the period of its greatest growth 
and development. 

Mayor Gragson joins distinguished 
company. Previous winners of this covet- 
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ed award include former or current May- 

ors John Lindsay, New York City; An- 

thony Celebrezze, Cleveland; George 

Christopher, San Francisco; Richard 

Daley, Chicago; John Hines, Boston; 

David Lawrence, Pittsburgh; and Robert 

Wagner, New York City. 

Mr. President, when Mayor Gragson 
was elected to the first of three consecu- 
tive terms in 1959 the population of the 
Greater Las Vegas area was 105,000. To- 
day it is estimated at 270,500—an aston- 
ishing increase of 157 percent in a single 
decade. This explosive growth has 
created myriad problems in the areas of 
housing, education, employment, and so- 
cial services. It is a tribute to the mayor 
and his government that these problems 
have been met and acted upon, thus in- 
suring the orderly growth of a dynamic 
community. 

Mayor Gragson's award is of particu- 
lar significance since the Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles dispatched selection teams 
to cities in more than 30 States for a 
detailed study of all candidates’ qualifi- 
cations. In competition against mayors 
representing many of the Nation’s larg- 
est cities, Mayor Gragson was adjudged 
the best. 

Mr. President, Mayor Gragson has 
brought credit to the city of Las Vegas 
and the entire State of Nevada. All of us 
take pride in the honor he will receive 
today during the 70th international con- 
vention of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of a telegram sent by me to Mr. William 
Andrew McCawley, grand worthy presi- 
dent of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. WILLIAM ANDREW MCCAWLEY, 

Grand Worthy President, Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, National Eagles Convention, 
Houston, Tex. 

May I add my warmest congratulations to 
my fellow Eagles at National Convention for 
their selection of Las Vegas Mayor Oran 
Gragson to receive their Fiorello LaGuardia 
award, Certainly, Mayor Gragson’s long and 
meritorious service to the people of the fast- 
est growing city in the fastest growing state 
in this country is indeed commendable. The 
70th International Convention of the Frat- 
ernal Order of Eagles does honor to every 
Nevada resident by its selection of Mayor 
Gragson for this high award. Please convey 
to Mayor Gragson and all my fellow Eagles 
my highest regards. 

Cordially, 
ALAN BIBLE. 


IMPACTED AID: A BROKEN PROMISE 
TO SCHOOLCHILDREN 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
am disappointed to learn that the Pres- 
ident of the United States is withhold- 
ing some $91 million that the Congress 
has appropriated to aid the education 
of children attending local schools that 
are federally affected. These are the 
school districts that were entitled to 
some $486 million under Public Law 874. 
These are the school districts upon 
which the Federal Government has 
placed heavy financial burdens. These 
are the school districts that educate the 
children of parents who work or live on 
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Federal property, especially military 
bases and Federal agencies. 

Under this 1950 law these school dis- 
tricts are entitled to financial aid from 
the National Government. They prepare 
their yearly budgets on the basis of 
these entitlements. The school districts 
literally depend upon this money to 
educate the children. 

Yet the administration has said to 
many of these school districts, “We will 
not honor our commitment to you; we 
will withhold the funds for the educa- 
tion of these children.” 

After a long and protracted fight, the 
Congress appropriated this $91 million 
in the second supplemental appropria- 
tions of 1968. On three different votes the 
Senate of the United States reaffirmed 
its clear intent to have these entitlements 
fully paid. We extended by 1 month 
the time for the Bureau of the Budget 
to allocate these funds to these impacted 
school districts. Yet the Bureau of the 
Budget refused to act. Contrary to the 
intent of Congress, contrary to the very 
clear spirit of the second supplemental 
appropriations, the Bureau of the Budget 
refused to make available money which 
the Congress had appropriated. And in 
the last hour the President of the United 
States announced that none of this $91 
million was to be made available, though 
he might be sympathetic to another 
Public Law 874 appropriation of some 
$22 million. He would limit even this 
small amount to one category of stu- 
dents—those whose parents actually live 
on a Federal installation. 

This is not what Congress intended. 
Congress meant for the full $91 million 
to be paid. In the committees of the Sen- 
ate and on the floor of the Senate, I was 
a leader in the fight to appropriate this 
money. No one who has read the public 
record of this appropriation can seriously 
question the clear intention of Congress 
for all of this money to be made available, 
subject to no false economy by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Mr. President, this is no mere question 
of budgeting and financing; nor is it 
simply a matter of executive versus leg- 
islative power; it is a question of children 
and their education. 

The rationale of the freezing of these 
funds is that we are in a war that re- 
quires domestic cutbacks. Mr. President, 
these children did not ask for that war. 
There is no justice and there is no rea- 
son in cutting back on their education 
in the name of war. 

Yet these school districts will have to 
cut back on their education because the 
Federal Government is not fulfilling its 
commitment to them. Indeed, because of 
that war our military bases have more 
people than ever, thus putting an even 
greater financial burden on these local 
school districts. 

There are about 4,400 local school dis- 
tricts in the United States that are en- 
titled to impacted aid funds under Public 
Law 874. These districts serve about 17 
million children—roughly 40 percent of 
the schoolchildren attending public 
schools in the Nation. In my own State 
of Texas, about 285 school districts, with 
1.25 million children, are entitled to im- 
pacted aid funds. Because of the ad- 
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ministration decision not to release all of 
these funds, impacted school districts in 
Texas will be cut back by about $5 mil- 
lion. As I have noted before, this is more 
than a cut in money; it is a cut in the 
education of children. 

By refusing to comply with the over- 
whelming mandate of Congress, the 
President has broken faith with thou- 
sands of children in school districts 
which depend upon these funds. I think 
that the Bureau of the Budget, by with- 
holding these appropriated funds, has 
robbed these children of the education 
that they had every right to expect, and 
that Congress clearly expected them to 
have. 


THE REAL NATURE OF THE 
VIETCONG 


Mr, DODD. Mr. President, one of the 
central issues in the Vietnam debate has 
to do with the nature of the Vietcong 
insurgency. 

On the one hand, all who believe that 
our intervention is morally justified are 
convinced that the so-called war of na- 
tional liberation in South Vietnam had 
its origin in Hanoi and Peking, and 
that what we are fighting is really ag- 
gression by proxy and deceit. 

On the other hand, there are those 
who tell us that the Vietcong movement 
is essentially South Vietnamese and 
that the war in Vietnam is a civil war 
in which we have no right to intervene. 

It is amazing to me that intelligent 
people can still hold to this estimate be- 
cause the Communists have, in a few 
more unguarded moments, been re- 
markably frank about the relationship 
of the Vietcong movement to Hanoi. 
For example, an editorial in Hoc Tap, 
Official organ of the North Vietnamese 
Communist Party on October 5, 1966, 
made it clear that the Vietcong move- 
ment, or the National Front for the Lib- 
eration of South Vietnam as it is some- 
times called, is simply a clever applica- 
tion of Leninist tactics. 

I would like to quote the key para- 
graphs from this document and invite 
Senators to weigh its words carefully. 

This is what it said: 

The policy of founding the Indochinese 
democratic front between 1936 and 1939, the 
Viet Minh front between 1941 and 1951, and 
the Lien Viet front; the decision of signing 
the 6 March 1946 preliminary accord; the 
present NFLSV policy of upholding the mot- 
tos of independence, democracy, peace, and 
neutrality, and so forth—all these are typical 
examples of the clever application of the 
following instruction of Lenin: “It is possible 
to defeat a stronger enemy only through dis- 
playing great effort and under the necessary 
conditions of taking advantage—very mi- 
nutely, very attentively, very carefully, and 
very cleverly—of any rift, even the smallest 
one, among the enemy; taking advantage of 
any contradiction, even the smallest one, 
among the interests of the bourgeoisie of 
various countries and among the interests of 
various bourgeois groups and factions in each 
country; as well as taking advantage of any 
possibility, even the smallest one, of winning 
over an ally who is numerically strong—al- 
though this ally is temporary—uncertain, 
unstable, and unreliable. 


The fact is that the present insurrec- 
tion in South Vietnam goes back to the 
third Communist Party Congress in 
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Hanoi in September of 1960. At this con- 
gress it was decided “to liberate South 
Vietnam from the ruling yoke of the U.S. 
imperialists and their henchmen in order 
to achieve national unity and complete 
independence.” The congress also called 
for the creation of a broad front in South 
Vietnam directed against the U.S.-Diem 
clique. 

Several months later the formation of 
the Front for the Liberation of the South 
was announced. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
complete text of the Hoc Tap editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Hanoi Domestic Service in Viet- 

namese, October 1966] 
Text or Hoc TAP EDITORIAL ON Party THEORY 

(September Hoc Tap editorial: “Let us 
step up the theory-formulating task of the 
party“) 

Marxism was born during the forties of 
the 19th century. Shortly after, it was widely 
disseminated in capitalist countries. But 
only during the twenties of the 20th cen- 
tury—that is, about 80 years after its birth, 
and after its triumph in one-sixth of the 
globe—was Marxism introduced in Vietnam, 
Since its introduction in Vietnam, Marxism- 
Leninism, in collaboration with the workers 
movement and the patriotic movement, has 
caused a basic change in the direction of our 
people's struggle for freedom and independ- 
ence, The spirit of the Indochinese Com- 
munist Party marked that change. 

Under the invincible flag of Marxism- 
Leninism, our party headed by Comrade Ho 
Chi Minh, has led our people in defeating one 
enemy after another in advancing from vic- 
tory to victory. The August revolution was 
victorious. The protracted resistance against 
the French colonialists was crowned with 
success. Land reforms were completed. So- 
olalist transformation and construction in 
the north achieved great results. Now, during 
the anti-U.S. national salvation resistance, 
our troops and people in both zones are 
winning brilliant victories, causing the 
enemy to tremble and friends everywhere 
to be fired with enthusiasm and happiness. 

The above-mentioned victories of our 
people were victories of the association of 
the universal truth of Marxism-Leninism 
with the revolutionary realities in Vietnam. 
The correct revolutionary line set forth by 
our party was a product of this association. 
We can be proud that during 36 years of 
leadership over the revolution, our party, 
following an arduous but glorious path, has 
not committed any errors concerning the line. 

Applying Marxism-Leninism to the con- 
crete conditions of our country, our party im- 
mediately after its birth set forth a correct 
political program. This program pointed out 
the character of our revolution as follows: 
a bourgeois democratic revolution under the 
leadership of the working class, which later 
was called the people's national democratic 
revolution, advancing directly to socialism 
without passing through the phase of capi- 
talist development. The duties of the revolu- 
tion were to overthrow the French imperial- 
ist rule, to eliminate the feudal regime, and 
to carry out the slogans of “National inde- 
pendence” and “Land to the tillers.” The 
main forces of the revolution were workers 
and peasants. Thus, after half a century of 
struggle in search of the truth, the working 
class and our people found for the first time 
a correct revolutionary path: the Marxist- 
Leninist path, the October Revolution path. 

Co: the strategic motto of the 
people’s national democratic revolution, our 
party correctly associated with the two anti- 
imperialist and antifeudal tasks, regarding 
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the anti-imperialist task as the main one and 
holding that the antifeudal task should be 
carried out gradually and in close association 
with the anti-imperialist task. 

There were close relations between the 
anti-imperialist and antifeudal tasks which 
should not be separated, but these two tasks 
should not be carried out at one time. A close 
relationship was a strategic problem; the fact 
that these two tasks should not be carried 
out at one time was a tactical problem. 

On the basis of keeping firm in strategy, 
our party cleverly applied its tactics: On the 
one hand, it cleverly took advantage of the 
regional and temporary contradictions of the 
enemy to sow division among them. On the 
other hand, it united with anyone who could 
be united, won over anyone who could be 
won over, neutralized anyone who should be 
neutralized, completely isolated the imperial- 
ists and their most dangerous lackeys, and 
concentrated the spearhead of the attacks on 
them to overthrow them. 

The policy of founding the Indochinese 
democratic front between 1936 and 1939, the 
Viet Minh front between 1941 and 1951, and 
the Lien Viet front; the decision of signing 
the 6 March 1946 preliminary accord; the 
present NFLSV policy of upholding the mot- 
toes of independence, democracy, peace, and 
neutrality, and so forth—all these are typical 
examples of the clever application of the fol- 
lowing instruction of Lenin: “It is possible 
to defeat a stronger enemy only through dis- 
playing great effort and under the necessary 
conditions of taking advantage—very mi- 
nutely, very attentively, very carefully, and 
very cleverly—of any rift, even the smallest 
one, among the enemy; taking advantage of 
any contradiction, even the smallest one, 
among the interests of the bourgeoisie of 
various countries and among the interests 
of various bourgeois groups and factions in 
each country; as well as taking advantage of 
any possibility, even the smallest one, of 
winning over an ally who is numerically 
strong—although this ally is temporary—un- 
certain, unstable, and unreliable.” 

Anyone who does not understand this 
truth understands neither Marxism nor sci- 
entific, modern socialism in general, Under- 
standing the Marxist-Leninist position, out- 
look, and methods well, synthesizing the 
experiences of the Vietnamese revolution, 
and learning from selected experiences of the 
revolutions of the USSR, the CPR, and other 
fraternal parties, our party has guided our 
people in inventing methods for the execu- 
tion of the revolution suitable to the condi- 
tions of a country which was once a colonial 
and semifeudal state, so much so that we 
are capable of defeating any enemy, includ- 
ing U.S. imperialism. 

These are the experiences of the August 
reyolution, of the resistance against French 
colonialists, and of the anti-U.S. struggle at 
present, namely, to fight protracted war, to 
combine armed struggle with political strug- 
gle, conduct three-pronged attacks in polit- 
cal, mliiltary, and military-proselyting fields, 
to build bases in rural areas while building 
forces in cities, to conduct partial uprisings 
in advancing toward the use of both political 
and military forces to defeat the enemy com- 
pletely, and so forth. 

In the socialist revolution in the north, our 
party has correctly solved a series of problems, 
basing itself on Marxist-Leninist principles. 
Based.on the characteristics of the northern 
part fo our country, after we accomplished 
the people’s national democratic revolution, 
our party assessed that the north could and 
should move directly from a backward agri- 
cultural economy, characterized by individ- 
ual production, to socialism without going 
through the phase of capitalist development. 


POWER STRUGGLE DESTROYS 
BALANCE IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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RecorpD an article entitled “Power Strug- 
gle Destroys Balance in Government,” 
written by Walter Trohan, and published 
in the Chicago Tribune of July 31, 1968. 

The distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] merits the praise given 
him in this article. As one who voted 
with him, I congratulate him. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Report FROM WASHINGTON: POWER STRUGGLE 
DESTROYS BALANCE IN GOVERNMENT 


(By Walter Trohan) 


WASHINGTON, July 30.—The struggle for 
power in the government has all but de- 
stroyed the balances set up between the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial branches by 
the founding fathers. 

This has long been recognized, but the 
extent of the departure from the separation 
of powers under the Constitution is greater 
than most Americans suspect. 

Recently Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr. [D, Va.] 
called attention to a new law under which 
the President, rather than Congress, shall 
determine salaries, The senator led a fight 
against the measure but lost by a 47 to 41 
vote. 

The law Byrd challenges established a com- 
mission which shall make recommendations 
on the salaries of members of Congress, 
judges, and the cabinet. The law states that 
every four years “the President shall include 
in the budget transmitted by him to the 
Congress .. . his recommendations with re- 
spect to the exact rates of pay which he 
deems advisable.” 

The law provides that the Presidential rec- 
ommendations shall become law unless the 
Congress disapproves within 30 days, Mem- 
bers of Congress who have trebled their sal- 
aries since the end of World War II and are 
constantly raising their pensions are not 
likely to disapprove any pay boosts, especially 
if they can attribute them to the President 
rather than to themselves. 


BYRD FIGHTS $100,000 FUND 


Byrd fought a provision in the independ- 
ent offices and department of housing and 
urban development appropriations bill, which 
proposed to establish a $100,000 fund to 
finance the initial operations of the commis- 
sion on executive, legislative, and judicial 
salaries. It was this fight that Byrd lost. 

When the appropriations bill was before 
the House, funds for the commission were 
not provided. The $100,000 fund was added 
~ —. appropriation bill by a Senate com- 


The commission on salaries is to be com- 
posed of nine members. Three of these are to 
be appointed by the President and two each 
by the Vice President as president of the 
Senate, the speaker, and the chief justice. 

In opposing funds for the commission, 
Byrd argued that too much power was being 
given the President already and the Senate 
would be giving him more power by voting 
funds for the commission. 


WARNS OF ENDLESS PERILS 


“I think we will all agree, as a practical 
matter, what we are doing is giving the Pres- 
ident the right and power to set the salaries 
of a co-ordinate branch of the government,” 
Byrd said. “It seems to me that this is not 
a desirable thing to do. 

“The President already has too much 
power; Congress has already given him too 
much power; he has already taken too much 
power.” 

Byrd was supported by Sen. John Williams 
[R., Del.] who said that Congress has always 
regulated salaries and should continue to do 
so. Sen. Gordon Allott [R., Colo.] fought the 
creation of the commission and voted against 
the $100,000 fund. 

“The worst part of this plece of legisla- 
tion, which has already become law, is that 
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it is not just for this time but endlessly in 
the future that salaries would be adjusted 
thru the backdoor method.. . The only so- 
lution to the problem is a bill to repeal that 
law, because, otherwise, it will go on end- 
lessly in the future.” 

Unless the $100,000 fund is stricken in a 
Senate-House conference, repeal of the law 
creating the commission is expected to be 
offered in the next Congress. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISABLED 
VETERANS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Americans have a great capacity to 
adopt to any situation. We fight a war, 
then we quickly forgive and rebuild the 
former enemy's country and economy 
and in most cases better than it was be- 
fore the war occurred. We levy taxes to 
pay education and research expenses on 
things as remote as the mating habits of 
an African fly. We allocate billions to 
send a man into outer space, and we 
build playgrounds for children in the 
District of Columbia. 

We respond to the call of war for de- 
fense of freedom, and we sympathet- 
ically and hastily provide for those who 
fight our battles when they return to 
this country. We exhibit concern and 
compassion for those men who are 
maimed by war by providing compen- 
sation to insure they must not suffer 
economically because of their sacrifice 
on our behalf. 

But, in our great capacity to forget 
and forgive, we often delegate the past 
to the realm of the forgotten, and, un- 
fortunately, include the needs of those 
who have served. 

Yesterday the Senate passed a bill 
which will increase the allowances paid 
to those with disabilities suffered while 
fighting for this Nation. I want to voice 
my wholehearted support for this im- 
portant and vital piece of legislation. 

There is no man here who has not felt 
the pinch of inflation, regardless of how 
much money he makes. We have re- 
sponded to the needs of our older citizens 
by increasing social security payments, 
we have raised the salaries of Federal 
workers, we have even adjusted and in- 
creased the pensions of the older vet- 
erans who do not suffer combat dis- 
abilities, but we have not increased, since 
1965, the compensation to those dis- 
abled veterans who were wounded in 
action. 

H.R. 16027 offers the opportunity to 
rectify this situation. While we are com- 
passionate, we have acted not only in 
compassion, for it was also a duty that 
we provide equitably for these men whose 
bravery preserved this Republic for us 
and our children. 

We have not assumed that because the 
laws passed years ago granted a mone- 
tary allowance to our disabled veterans, 
that we could shelve forever a review of 
their needs. In fact, it is but fair that 
we reassess every so often those commit- 
ments to see if they have fulfilled the in- 
tent of initially granting these benefits. 

In reality, by considering this legisla- 
tion. yesterday we have done just that. 
We are reassessing our commitment. 
When we approved this bill, we decided 
that the amounts which were granted 
several years ago did not meet our re- 
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quirements—that the increases were 
needed to fulfill our intent. 

We recently passed the Independent 
Offices Appropriations bill. It contained 
almost $7 billion for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Of this amount over $444 
billion was designated for compensation 
and pensions. If we pass this legislation 
today, we will be providing an additional 
$234.7 million the first year for some 
1,951,000 disabled veterans. Because of 
the conflict in Vietnam, we can expect 
that the disabled veteran population will 
increase, and it is estimated that within 
5 years the total recipients will increase 
to 1,964,000, and will cost about $236.2 
million a year more than the present 
benefit program. 

It is true that we are budget con- 
scious, perhaps more so this year than 
ever before. But our obligation is clear. 
If cuts must be made, they must not be 
in a field where sufficient funding is not 
only most needed, but also most de- 
served. 

By enacting this legislation we have 
provided a $100 a month increase to those 
men who are totally disabled from the 
scars of battle. Others, with lesser dis- 
abilities, will receive an across-the-board 
increase of 8 percent. It also provides a 
monthly inerease-of 850 for those whose 
disabilities require regular aid and at- 
tendance. 

No disabled veteran should suffer be- 
cause we have failed to see his need and 
failed to provide what is required. In my 
mind there is no doubt but that the cost 
of living for the 100-percent disabled 
has increased such that the increases we 
have approved will only make an adjust- 
ment, because of our economic. situation, 
in line with the disabled’s actual needs. 

In addition, by approving this legis- 
lation, we have provided ‘that invalid 
lifts, any type of therapeutic or rehabili- 
tative devices, and other medical equip- 
ment and supplies will be supplied in 
cases where the seriously disabled require 
them. It is only just and right that we 
have passed this legislation which pro- 
vides such a service to these men who 
suffer their disability because of their 
service to our country. 

These men responded to the Nation's 
call when it needed them. Yesterday we 
responded to their need by enacting this 
legislation. 


REHABILITATION OF PERSONS 
HAVING IMPAIRED HEARING 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of the Senate to an interesting 
effort in business-government coopera- 
tion. The National Hearing Aid Society 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare have agreed to work 
together toward maximum rehabilitation 
of the more than 8,000,000 persons in the 
United States who are handicapped by 
impaired hearing by signing a “State- 
ment of Principles of Cooperation.” This 
agreement is aimed at providing more 
effective services to individuals who are 
hard of hearing. 

As a part of the agreement, the De- 
partment will encourage State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies to recognize the 
society as a representative organization 
at the national level for ethical hearing 
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aid dealers and to cooperate with its 

member: in educational and training 

programs to upgrade performance stand- 
ards and by acknowledging referrals 
made by member dealers. 

To familiarize more hearing handi- 
capped people with the services of the 
State-Federal vocational rehabilitation 
program, NHAS will urge its members to 
work closely with the program by refer- 
ring individuals in need of such services 
and by cooperating in educational, train- 
ing and research and demonstration pro- 
grams financed or sponsored by the 
agency. 

The agreement, which was jointly an- 
nounced by Mary E. Switzer, Adminis- 
trator, Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
and Raymond Z. Rich, of Cleveland, pres- 
ident of NHAS, was recently signed in 
Washington by Miss Switzer, Mr. Rich, 
Joseph Hunt, Commissioner, Rehabilita- 
tion Services Administration, and Joseph 
C. Lucke, of Miami, vice president of 
NHAS. 

I commend both the Department. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
National Hearing Aid Society for this 
creative cooperation, which will bring 
about better services to the hard of hear- 
ing in our Nation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the agreement be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

JOINT STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES OF COOPERA- 
TION BETWEEN THE REHABILITATION SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION AND THE NATIONAL 
HEARING Am SOCIETY 
The National Hearing Aid Society and the 

Rehabilitation Services Administration. haye 

concurred with the following basic principles 

of cooperation aimed at more. effective sery- 
ices toward maximum rehabilitation oppor- 
tunities for the hearing handicapped. 
BACKGROUND 
I. Rehabilitation services 

Under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
as amended (PL 89-333, 29 U.S.C.), the fol- 
lowing are among the services made available 
for the purpose of rendering the hearing 
handicapped fit for gainful occupation con- 
sistent with their capabilities. 

1, Otological and audiological examina- 
tions coupled with a vocational evaluation 
as the basis for determining eligibility and 
an appropriate plan of rehabilitation for the 
individual. 

2, Counseling and guidance to select suit- 
able flelds of work by relating vocational 
capacities to job requirements and local 
vocational opportunities. 

3. Any medical, surgical, hospital or other 
services that will improve a client’s hearing 
ability, or correct any other handicapping 
conditions found through the medical ex- 
amination. 

4. Any aid that is required to help in com- 
municating with others, such ag a hearing 
device, training in speech reading, speech 
correction, fingerspelling, sign language, 
auditory training, interpreting services or 
other related services. 

5. Vocational training to furnish new 
skills, if indicated. The training may be in 
public or private schools, college or univer- 
sity, on the job, by correspondence or by 
tutor. 

6. Financial assistance to provide mainte- 
nance. and transportation as appropriate 
during the rehabilitation process. 

7, Placement in a suitable job, and in cer- 
tain instances provision of occupational 
tools, and in other specific instances equip- 
ment, licenses and stock for a small business. 
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8. Follow-up on performance in employ- 
ment to ensure client and employer satisfac- 
tion. 


II. Services provided by the National Hearing 
Aid Society 


The National Hearing Aid Society is an 
organization of ethical hearing aid dealers. 
The purposes of the Society are: 

1. To establish and maintain standards of 
excellence for the training, knowledge, ex- 
perience and character of its members re- 
quisite to issuing its official certification to 
qualified members. 

2. To establish and maintain among its 
members a Code of Ethical Practices. 

3. To establish and maintain a unified 
voice at the national and State levels for 
those actively and principally engaged in the 
retail fitting and selling of hearing aids. 

4. To establish and maintain liaison 
mechanisms to deal with issues of common 
interests to its members, otologists, other 
related medical disciplines, audiologists, 
speech pathologists, teachers of the deaf, 
public school educators, and other groups 
concerned with hearing problems, 

5. To promote and encourage hearing con- 
servation and auditory rehabilitation as a 
community responsibility through coopera- 
tion with national, State, and local govern- 
mental agencies concerned with hearing 
problems. 

6. To promote and encourage the accept- 
ance of hearing aids as a method of auditory 
rehabilitation when medical or surgical cor- 
rection is not possible. 


PRINCIPLES OF COOPERATION 
I. Vocational rehabilitation 


1. The Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion encourages State rehabilitation agencies 
to become familiar with the purposes and 
goals of the National Hearing Aid Society 
membership requirements, State and local 
affiliates, and certification standards, codes 
of ethics, and grievance policies and pro- 
cedures. 

2. The Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion will encourage State rehabilitation agen- 
cles to recognize the National Hearing Aid 
Society as a representative organization at 
the national level for hearing aid dealers. 

3. The Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion will encourage State rehabilitation agen- 
cies to make full and proper use of hearing 
aid dealers such as those who are bona fide 
members of the National Hearing Aid So- 
ciety. 

4. The Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion will encourage State rehabilitation agen- 
cies to acknowledge referrals made by mem- 
ber dealers. This should not be construed in 
any manner to imply the revealing of any in- 
formation about the client whatsoever 
deemed of a personal or confidential nature. 

5. The Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion shall encourage State rehabilitation 
agencies to cooperate in educational and 
training programs affiliated with or sponsored 
by the National Hearing Aid Society for the 
purpose of upgrading membership standards 
of performance in assisting the hearing 
handicapped. 


II. Dealer relations 


In order that more hearing handicapped 
people may become familiar with and utilize 
the services of the State-Federal vocational 
rehabilitation program, the National Hearing 
Aid Society shall promote the following ac- 
tivities: 

1. The National Hearing Aid Society will 
encourage individual members to become fa- 
miliar with the purpose and goals of the 


1 Hearing aid dealers for this purpose are 
persons, firms, corporations and organiza- 
tions engaged in the selection and sale of any 
instruments, devices, and parts and acces- 
sories designed for or represented as aiding 
or compensating for defective hearing. 
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State-Federal vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Included should be familiarity with 
location of facilities, services provided and 
eligibility requirements, 

2. The National Hearing Ald Society will 
encourage individual members to make full 
and proper use of the State-Federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation program through the 
referral of those individuals who may be in 
need of such services. 

3. The National Hearing Aid Society shall 
encourage its State affiliates and individual 
members to undertake and cooperate in 
studies and projects as might contribute to 
more effective relations between its members 
and the State-Federal vocational rehabilita- 
tion program. 

4. The National Hearing Aid Society shall 
encourage its State affiliates and individual 
members to cooperate in educational, train- 
ing, and research and demonstration pro- 
grams financed or sponsored by the Rehabili- 
tation Service Administration as related to 
rehabilitation of the hearing handicapped. 

Mary E, Switzer, 
Administrator, Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service. 
JOSEPH HUNT, 
Commissioner, Rehibilitation Services 
Administration. 
RAYMOND Z. RICH, 

President, National Hearing Aid Society. 

JOSEPH C. LUCKE, 
Vice-President, National Hearing Aid 
Society. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R, 18785) 
making appropriations for military con- 
struction for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada is recognized. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Senate started to deliberate and con- 
sider H.R. 18785, the 1969 appropriation 
bill for military construction. I made an 
opening statement at that time and de- 
tailed the action of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

The bill was from the subcommittee 
reported unanimously to the full com- 
mittee, and then from the full commit- 
tee to the Senate with dissenting views 
insofar as the ABM was concerned, 
signed by four members of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pending 
business is the military construction ap- 
propriation bill. I am aware of two items 
on which there are differences of opinion 
and on which I am sure there will be ex- 
pressions. I know of the interest of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] in the anti-ballis- 
tic-missile item in the bill and also the 
interest of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper] in that particular item. I 
am advised that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will be in the Chamber shortly to 
speak in opposition to the appropriation 
allowance for the ABM. 

Mr. President, there is another item in 
the appropriation bill which I believe 
will cause some questions and discussion 
by certain Members of the Senate. I 
refer to the item for the Navy Mine De- 
fense Laboratory in Panama City, Fla. 
This is a deep ocean engineering pres- 
sure building to be constructed at a cost 
of $7,411,000. This amount was author- 
ized in the military construction author- 
ization bill. It was funded by the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of 
Representatives. Our committee, in con- 
sidering this item, denied funds for this 
deep ocean engineering pressure build- 
ing at the Navy Mine Defense Labora- 
tory, Panama City, Fla. The committee 
stated that it fully supported a national 
commitment for exploitation of the sea, 
but questioned the propriety of funding 
this item at this particular time on two 
counts. 

First, a facility of this nature, having 
as its purpose extending man’s capabil- 
ity to work to an ocean depth of 2,000 
feet, should receive the most careful and 
detailed examination during the plan- 
ning stage. Not only should all available 
expertise be brought to bear for tech- 
nical reasons, but also because of human 
safety considerations. Laboratory simu- 
lation of a man-rated 2,000 feet depth 
ocean environment will tax the state of 
the art of both biological and physical 
knowledge. The time required to accom- 
plish such high quality planning and 
design raises serious doubts that the 
construction will be ready for obligation 
in fiscal year 1969. Information obtained 
by the committee staff leads to a clear 
conclusion that little more than site 
clearing and minor preparation will be 
ready for construction contracting in 
fiscal year 1969. At most, a delay of con- 
struction funding until next year will 
only delay actual construction by a very 
short time. 

This was one of the reasons the com- 
mittee denied the item, based upon our 
experience in handling other military 
construction items where they are not 
planned and all the details worked out 
in advance. We sometimes fund these 
projects before they should be funded 
and as a result we have had some bad 
engineering estimates. I could give in- 
stances of this in the West Point area. 

Mr. President, I know of the keen in- 
terest of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND]. The Senator from Florida 
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spoke to me last evening and indicated 
he does wish to be heard on this matter 
and he has certain information to fur- 
nish. I had hoped he would be in the 
Chamber. Before we reach third read- 
ing I will attempt, during a quorum call, 
to reach him to advise that we are about 
to take up this item. 

The second factor of concern to the 
committee is the extent to which this 
item has been coordinated with other 
oceanographic facilities. Last year the 
Navy proposed to construct an undersea 
warfare laboratory at Los Alamitos, 
Calif. The Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee denied authorization for this 
item stating in their Report No. 570: 

+ * © further study should be made by 
the Navy to determine how many such cen- 
ters are anticipated and whether this 18, if 
fact, the most suitable location for this 
laboratory.” 


The absence of this undersea labora- 
tory from the current program, and other 
information obtained by the committee 
indicates this study still is not completed. 

Prudence and the current fiscal cli- 
mate demand an affirmative showing 
that the deep ocean engineering pressure 
building is uniquely required, and is 
urgently required in the fiscal year 1969 
program. 

It seemed to the committee that the 
Navy was moving forward a little pre- 
maturely. I hope the Senator from Flor- 
ida might share that view in light of our 
strong statement that in any event we 
feel there is a need for advancing in this 
field, but it should not be until such 
time as the studies are completed as to 
how many of these deep ocean pressure 
facilities the national commitment re- 
quires. Until that information is forth- 
coming, as well as additional informa- 
tion as to the extent to which the plan- 
ning and design work has gone forward, 
it appeared to the committee this could 
be properly deferred until the next fiscal 
year, because of the very tight fiscal sit- 
uation we find ourselves in and the great 
pressure on Congress for dollars for a 
variety of reasons. 

Now I am delighted to yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I should like to ask a 
few questions with respect to the hous- 
ing program involved in the bill. I ob- 
serve that there is recommended for 
appropriation $58,700,000 for family 
housing. 

On page 8 of the report is contained 
the statement that agreements will be 
made between the U.S. Government on 
the one hand and builders on the other, 
providing for the construction of 5,000 
units of housing. 

The report further states: 

To attract builders of suitable housing, the 
U.S. Government guarantees a predetermined 
percentage of occupancy (not to exceed 97 
percent) at prescribed rental charges for a 
period of time (not to exceed 10 years). 


I am prompted to put the questions 
on the basis of what the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMs] argued the 
other day, that in the building of postal 
facilities, terms are obtained by the pri- 
vate builders which procure for them 
practically a full return on their invest- 
ment at the end of 10 or 12 years and, 
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thereafter, still leaves them in full own- 
ership. 

I quote it again: 

To attract builders of suitable housing, the 
U.S. Government guarantees a predeter- 
mined percentage of occupancy (not to ex- 
ceed 97 percent) at prescribed rental charges 
for a period of time (not to exceed 10 years). 


Concerning the prescribed rental 
charges, would they be agreed upon be- 
tween the builder and the Government? 

Mr. BIBLE. I would say to my good 
friend from Ohio that my understanding 
is that they would not. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has there been an 
analysis or study made to determine at 
what period the owners would become 
fully reimbursed for their expenditure 
through the guaranteed rentals that will 
be paid? 

Mr. BIBLE. I believe, insofar as the 
experience of the Defense Department 
is concerned, that the rental guarantee 
on family housing, which the Senator 
read from in the report, the term of 
years generally worked out is a term of 
20 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill says that the 
Government will guarantee not more 
than 97-percent occupancy for a period 
of 10 years. Would that mean that at the 
end of 10 years, the builder or sponsor 
would completely recoup his initial in- 
vestment and still have ownership of the 
housing? 

Mr. BIBLE, My understanding is that 
it would not result in that. The pre- 
scribed rental lease would be for a period 
not to exceed 10 years. It would not be 
completely amortized insofar as the own- 
er’s interest or equity in the housing unit 
would be concerned. A study has been 
made so that if it was for 20 years, it 
would be fully amortized. I suppose that 
this could be renegotiated at the end of 
10 years. Quite frequently it is. 

This is cut to 10 years simply because 
it is located overseas and our obligations 
and commitments there will vary in the 
future. I think that is the reason they 
cut it to a lesser period of time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The committee, how- 
ever, has made certain that the rentals 
charged and the period during which 
the rental payments will be guaranteed 
will not give to the sponsor or to the 
builder any extraordinary favors? 

Mr. BIBLE. We believe that we have 
worked it out in that method, I would 
say to my friend from Ohio, but the 
whole problem of family housing both 
overseas and in the continental United 
States is a troublesome one, and has 
been to the committee for many years. 
We think this particular method of ap- 
proaching the problem, particularly in 
the United Kingdom, is the best that 
we have been able to design to date. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As I have said, it was 
pointed out by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS] that the present 
method of building post offices, allowing 
the private investor to build and then 
having the Government pay the rentals, 
has resulted in many instances of the 
initial capital investment being re- 
couped in a rather short period of time, 
with the whole building continuing to 
remain in the possession of the builder. 

The Senator has answered my ques- 
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tions, that this matter has been explored 
and it has been concluded that the 
rentals that will be guaranteed will not 
give undue advantage to the builder re- 
couping in full his investment; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. BIBLE. That is the belief of the 
committee. We do not think this creates 
an unjust enrichment. I would be less 
than frank with the Senator from Ohio 
if I did not tell him that I am not com- 
pletely satisfied with the family housing 
situation because we have many prob- 
lems of this kind every year with the 
program. The bill as brought before the 
Senate in this particular legislation is 
about the most austere which has been 
reported in recent years. Actually, it calls 
for only 2,000 housing units. There was 
a backlog of some 10,000 units which is 
now being placed under contract. 

We are making definite headway in 
this overall family housing problem. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To obtain a clear 
understanding of what the bill provides, 
does it mandate that there shall be a 
97-percent occupancy, or does it provide 
that the agreement shall not undertake 
an obligation in excess of 97 percent but 
may be less than 97 percent? 

Mr. BIBLE, My understanding is that 
they guarantee the sponsor an average 
of 97 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE: The report states: 

To attract builders of suitable housing, the 
US. Government guarantees a predetermined 


percentage of occupancy (not to exceed 97 
percent) ; 


I would construe that to mean that 
they guarantee 60 percent; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. BIBLE, I think the agreement is 
that it guarantees an average of 97 per- 
cent; but, in any event, not to exceed 97 
percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is also to be in- 
serted into the agreement what the 
rental charges shall be during the period 
that the guarantee is in effect. 

Mr. BIBLE. It is my understanding 
that this amount is the equivalent of 
the quarters allowance given to the en- 
listed man and officers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada very much. 

i Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield the 
oor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that 
pursuant to the provisions of section 
804(b), Public Law 90-351, the Speaker 
had appointed Mr. Sr. Once of Connec- 
ticut, Mr. Tenzer of New York, Mr. Mc- 
Cuttocu of Ohio, and Mr. Porr of Vir- 
ginia as members of the National Com- 
mission for the Review of Federal and 
State Laws Relating to Wiretapping and 
Electronic Surveillance, on the part of 
the House. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 3865) to clarify the status 
of National Guard technicians, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
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committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
3710) authorizing the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 15387) to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for disciplinary 
action against employees in the postal 
field service who assault other employees 
in such service in the performance of 
official duties, and for other purposes; 

The message also announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15758) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act so as to extend and improve 
the provisions relating to regional medi- 
cal programs, to extend the authoriza- 
tion of grants for health of migratory 
agricultural workers, to provide for spe- 
cialized facilities for alcoholics and nar- 
cotic addicts, and for other purposes; 
asked a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Sraccrrs, 
Mr. Jarman, Mr. Rocers of Florida, Mr. 
SATTERFIELD, Mr. KYROS, Mr. SPRINGER, 
Mr. NELSEN, Mr. CARTER, and Mr. SKU- 
BITZ, were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 2269) to 
amend the act of Auzust 27, 1954, rela- 
tive to the unlawful seizure of fishing 
vessels of the United States by foreign 
countries, with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 3416) 
to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize the rendering of 
direct assistance to and performance of 
special services for the Inaugural Com- 
mittee, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had concurred in the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 1093) 
to amend and clarify the reemployment 
provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

The mesage also announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12323) to 
amend chapter 73 of title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the retired 
serviceman’s family protection plan, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15263) to amend further the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mrs. KELLY, 
Mr. Hays, Mr. Aparr, Mr. MAILLIARD, and 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD were appointed mana- 
gers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
18706) making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Narcuer, 
Mr, Grarmo, Mr. Patten, Mr. Pryor, Mr. 
Manon, Mr. Davis of Wisconsin, Mr. 
MeDape, Mr. Riecie, and Mr. Jonas were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced. that 
the House had passed a bill (H.R. 17126) 
to amend the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965, in Which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1166. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to prescribe safety standards 
for the transportation of natural and other 
gas by pipeline, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2060, An act to amend section 503(f) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to extend for a period 
for 5 years the authorization to make ap- 
propriations for allocations and grants for 
the collection and publication of documen- 
tary sources significant to the history of the 
United States. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 18785) making appro- 
priations for military construction for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes. 

THE BASIC FALLACIES IN THE PROPOSED 
ABM SYSTEM 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, last 
June I joined 33 of my colleagues in 
voting for the Cooper-Hart amendment 
to the military construction authoriza- 
tion, an amendment which would have 
eliminated the funds requested for con- 
struction, and subsequently procurement 
of missiles, for the Sentinel ABM system. 
That amendment would have reduced the 
defense budget this year a total of $615 
million. 

My opposition to the deployment of 
such an ABM system at this time was 
based on a review of all testimony on 
the subject before various Senate com- 
mittees. 

At the time the amendment was of- 
fered, I stated: 

This testimony has conyinced me that 
neither the Defense Department, nor the 
Administration, has made any firm broad 
policy decision with respect to increasing the 
“Damage Limiting“ defensive - capabllity of 
the United States which would justify at this 
time the deployment of an ABM system 
against a possible attack from any aggressor. 
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My conclusion has not changed since 
that statement of over a month ago; in 
fact, additional information brought to 
light, plus subsequent developments, 
make me believe that arguments ad- 
vanced in support of such are even 
weaker. 

During the debate on the ABM ques- 
tion, I stated I could not support deploy- 
ment of such a system at this time, bas- 
ing my position on the fact I could not 
accept two of the major arguments ad- 
vanced by the administration; namely, 
first, the time was such that the United 
States should begin development of an 
ABM against a possible future Chinese 
missile threat; and, second, the Chinese 
could be expected to act more irrationally 
than the Soviet Union; therefore, a thin 
defensive system, in addition to our 
“assured destruction” offensive capabil- 
ity, was needed as an extra deterrent 
against this lesser alleged threat. 

This latter argument for spending $5 
to $10 billion on a drawing board” thin 
system, the effectiveness of which is 
questionable indeed, is just too tenuous 
to be acceptable. 

As to the other major argument, in 
the previous debate it was pointed out 
that a high Defense Department official 
admitted there has been “at least a 1- 
year slip in the Chinese ICBM program 
beyond what we expected when we made 
the deployment decision.” Therefore, ‘it 
would appear the so-called threat has 
been reduced. 

If they have slipped a year, and in 
that no one knows whether or not this 
proposed ABM system will work, why 
can we not proceed with research and 
development, but hold up production for 
a year? 

Why should we not postpone our own 
decision to deploy a system to counter 
said postponed threat? 

As stated, until recently, the admin- 
istration had based its request for a 
Chinese-oriented system on the fore- 
going major arguments; and at the same 
time, also until recently, the adminis- 
tration and those in support of the Sen- 
tinel had argued the latter was not de- 
signed as a building block for construct- 
ing a “thick” ABM against a possible 
attack by the Soviet Union. They main- 
tained that an ABM designed against 
possible Soviet nuclear attack was tech- 
nologically infeasible at present, also 
that maintaining our assured destruc- 
tion offensive capability would be a far 
more effective utilization of resources. 

It has also been argued by the former 
Secretary of Defense and other members 
of the Defense Department that con- 
struction of such an ABM system could 
well hinder United States-Soviet talks 
with respect to possible strategic arms 
limitation. 

Apparently realizing the fundamental 
weakness of their arguments, those in 
support of the Sentinel ABM system 
suddenly switched the base of their po- 
sition, no longer pointing to the Chinese 
threat as the“ reason for deployment 
of the Sentinel. 

Now apparently the proposed Sentinel 
is also the United States’ answer to the 
limited Soviet deployment around one 
city—and that is all anybody states they 
have done—deploy around one city—and 
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this U.S. system, while it would not pro- 
vide a complete shield of protection for 
our population, could be expected to re- 
duce casualties from an all-out Soviet 
nuclear attack by 20 million, provided 
the Soviets did not improve their pene- 
tration aids in effort to counter any 
ABM system of our own. 

This argument is now being made only 
6 months after the Secretary of Defense 
stated to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee: 

There is no point whatever in our re- 
sponding to a massive ABM deployment or 
their part with a massive ABM deployment 
of our own. Instead, we should act realisti- 
cally and further strengthen our offensive 
forces, if and when necessary, to preserve 
our “Assured Destruction” capability. 


At the time of the recent debate, the 
argument was also advanced that build- 
ing the Sentinel ABM could, as in an in- 
ternational game of poker, present the 
United States with a stronger hand in its 
negotiations for an arms limitation 
agreement with the Russians. Let us 
note, however, that this stand is a com- 
plete about-face from the earlier admin- 
istration position. That position was that 
an ABM system oriented in any way to- 
ward a possible Russian nuclear attack 
could well hinder United States-Soviet 
talks regarding arms limitation. 

On June 27, only 3 days after the Sen- 
ate defeated the amendment to postpone 
deployment of the Sentinel ABM, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko announced 
that the Soviet Union would be willing 
to talk with the United States about stra- 
tegic arms limitation. Those who sup- 
ported deployment of the Sentinel ABM 
thereupon promptly claimed their vote 
in favor of such deployment had accom- 
plished exactly what they said it would, 
namely, had forced the Soviets to agree 
to commence talks on a limitation of 
strategic weapons. 

Anyone with any knowledge of the 
workings of the Kremlin, however, would 
find it very difficult indeed to believe that 
such a momentous decision as the begin- 
ning of talks with the United States on 
this vital matter was the result of a vote 
in the Senate of the United States taken 
3 days before. 

More believable would be the fact that 
the Soviets, because of their effort around 
only one of their cities, Moscow, now 
realize the enormous expense that would 
be involved if they decided to deploy an 
ABM system around their country. They 
must also now realize that such a system 
could not possibly provide a complete 
defense against a nuclear attack from 
the United States. 

Perhaps the Soviets also decided that 
the effectiveness of such a system could 
not be guaranteed even on a limited 
basis. If they did, that would coincide 
precisely with our own experiences to 
date. 

The Soviets are also having problems 
on the homefront. In this connection, a 
recent article in the Christian Science 
Monitor refers to a statement by Vladi- 
mir X. Sitnin, chairman of the state 
price committee in the Soviet Union. This 
statement asserts that a rising cost spiral 
in the Soviet Union has necessitated a 
reduction of defense costs. 
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Mr. Sitnin reports that the high level 
of production costs in major industries 
has made it necessary to institute price 
reform. Even with that price reform, 
however, the price of coal has been raised 
78 percent, which is 50 percent above the 
world market price; and the price of nat- 
ural gas has gone up about 50 percent. 

This article concludes: 

The way out, wrote Mr. Sitnin, consists in 
an all around reduction of costs as a result 
of a big spurt in labor productivity and a 
dropping of non-productive government ex- 
penses, among which the cost of the nuclear 
weapons race is an especially important 
factor. 


Mr. President, if the Soviet Union ad- 
mits it unwise to expend vast sums on a 
questionable defense system at this time, 
why should the United States, a country 
that is already spending some $2.5 bil- 
lion a month in Vietnam alone, plus 
billions on other defenses, a country that 
has watched go down the drain billions 
upon billions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money in missile development that later 
proved worthless, spend additional bil- 
lions at this time on an ABM system 
which its chief advocates would be the 
first to admit may not work? 

Even if the decision by the Soviets 
to have talks on nuclear arms limitation 
went through their bureaucracy only 3 
days after the Senate vote, it would ap- 
pear that those who argue in support 
of the Sentinel ABM on the basis it 
would force the Soviets to agree to talks, 
have now argued themselves out of the 
need to deploy such a system. In accept- 
ing Premier Kosygin’s invitation to talk 
about arms limitation, it would also ap- 
pear that a decision now to go ahead 
with the deployment of an ABM system 
would show that our willingness to talk 
about limitations was nothing more than 
words. 

Why should the Soviets discuss seri- 
ously any limitation on nuclear weapons 
when they know that, at the same time 
this country was continuing with its 
plans to build an extensive ABM sys- 
tem; a system it was said was originally 
designed for defense only against China. 
Now, however, its proponents emphasize 
it is a defense against the Soviet Union? 
We have spent all these billions to be 
sure our missiles can get in if we are 
attacked. Now we plan to reverse our- 
selves, and say we must spend all these 
additional billions in effort to keep their 
missiles out. 

No matter how ineffective this system 
turned out to be—and I believe it will be 
as ineffective as all the past systems— 
going ahead with it will be a contribu- 
tion to accelerating the very arms race 
this administration says it desires to slow 
down. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to my friend from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. It seems to me that the 
Senator is raising a very serious question 
of fact, that those of us who do not serve 
on the Committee on Armed Services, as 
he does, need to be enlightened about. 

My interpretation of what the Senator 
has already said is that he seriously 
doubts that there is convincing evidence 
that this ABM system will work, or that 
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it will accomplish what the Pentagon 
alleges its purpose is. 

Can the Senator tell the Senate on 
what basis he raises this question of 
doubt as to the scientific value of this 
system, which is eventually going to cost, 
as he says, $100 billion? His statement 
causes me to wonder whether or not we 
even have enough scientific data to 
justify making any contribution to the 
system at the present time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would answer my 
able friend this way, regardless of his de- 
sire to proceed with this system, could 
come to the floor of the Senate, or any- 
where else, and say he is sure this system 
will work. 

It is a system still strictly in the re- 
search and development stage, and the 
willingness of the U.S. Government to 
go into various systems without careful 
and thorough research effort at least to 
the point of being able to test properly, 
has, over the years, cost the taxpayers 
many billions of dollars. 

I could name instance after instance. 
It is on record that the foremost author- 
ity on these matters, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Russ] has stated that he felt one of 
the most unfortunate decisions he ever 
made was to approve frigates to carry 
missiles the Navy wanted, because al- 
though the frigates were well built, the 
missiles did not work. $ 

The same thing is true of the Air 
Force Bomarc and the Nike-Ajax on 
which we spent $2.5 billion, and which 
is obsolete today. The same thing would 
be true of the Atlas and others. 

Important things were learned as a 
result of these gigantic expenditures. But 
I am saying this tendency to come to 
Congress and ask for billions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money before Defense 
has followed the normal businesslike 
course of testing thoroughly before cut- 
ting a unit into full production must be 
stopped. If it is not stopped, the tax- 
payers of this country will not be able 
to bear the burden. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield 
for one further intervention, to be fol- 
lowed by a question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE, I wish to say for the 
Recorp that the Senator from Missouri 
not only was formerly Secretary of the 
Air Force, before coming to the Senate, 
but also is now, in the Senate, a member 
of both the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices and the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, the two committees which have 
the closest contacts with the foreign pol- 
icy of this country, which includes, of 
course, our defense policies, 

I happen to know he has continued, 
ever since he ceased being Secretary of 
the Air Force, to maintain a constant 
and abiding interest in the air policies of 
our country and its defenses. Therefore, 
his opinion carries great weight with me 
when I come to vote on any matter in- 
volving the defense of our country. 

So, with that as a basis for my placing 
my reliance on the Senator from Mis- 
souri, my question is this: Am I to un- 
derstand from the comments of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri thus far in this de- 
bate that he is urging us not to vote the 
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amount of money provided in this bill, 
because it is his best judgment that the 
ABM program has not been developed 
to the point, scientifically, that we have 
any reason to rely upon its workability 
after we spend the billions of dollars we 
will eventually spend if we start the pro- 
gram by way of appropriations today? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
right. I do not plan to offer an amend- 
ment at this time, because we will have 
another look at it when the appropria- 
tion bills come up in September. My 
primary purpose this morning was to 
give the facts. The Senate’s decision 
should be based on the facts. 

For example, may I say to the Senator 
from Oregon that I made certain com- 
ments in a letter to the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis], who handled this matter 
in the committee: 

1. It is by no means certain the Soviets 
plan to deploy a heavy ABM system. So far 
no intelligence shows they so plan, But if 
the United States decides to proceed with 
a system, this may prompt the Soviets to 
do likewise. 


It is true that they have proceeded 
around just one town, but there is no 
evidence they have gone any farther. All 
the evidence is to the contrary: 

In effect, therefore, this would mean the 
United States was taking the lead in a new 
arms race, 

2. Any defensive system is founded on as- 
sumptions about the nature of the offense 
it is intended to counter. An enemy may 
choose to depend on alternative modes of 
attack that outwit any ABM system. The 
French learned the truth of this inflexibility 
when Hitler stabbed at the heart of France 
by skirting the Maginot Line and attacking 
with numerically inferior forces, 


I once asked the head of the Air Force 
years ago, “Why is it you establish these 
lines of defense where you hope they will 
attack? Why would they not attack from 
another point, now that they know you 
have a defense in these places?” 

I never received a satisfactory answer. 

The third point in my comments to 
the Senator from Mississippi was as 
follows: 


8. The performance requirements for an 
effective ABM system are extreme. They may 
be incapable of adequate operational testing. 
Highly qualified defense experts contend 
that a “90-percent success in interception 
constitutes failure in the inverted terms of 
thermonuclear warfare.” 


Twenty-five years ago, if you de- 
stroyed 6 percent of an incoming force, 
you knew they would stop, because they 
could not stand the attrition. Today you 
still lose your city if you get 96 percent: 

Thermonuclear weapons are so devas- 
tating in their effects that a defensive shield 
would have to be virtually leakproof or 
impenetrable. 

4. Given the fact a Nike-X shield would be 
penetrable, one must provide for “leakage.” 
This means that even the most expensive 
Nike-X system would require a back-up of a 
shelter system to protect the civilian popula- 
tion against weapons that penetrate the 
defense, Several years ago shelters were re- 
jected by the American people. Given the 
present civil strife in metropolitan areas, it 
seems improbable that nuclear-weapon shel- 
ters will enjoy popular support, Ghetto- 
dwellers need a different kind of shelter. 

5. Deployment of a thick Nike-X system 
can be countered by the Soviet option of 
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building more ICBM’s to override the de- 
fense. This point was made by Secretary 
McNamara in his fiscal year 1968 testimony 
before Congress. 

The Secretary stated that efforts to raise a 
stout shield would increase the level of at- 
tack and wash out the value of ballistic 
defense, adding: 

“In all probability, all we would accom- 
plish would be to increase greatly both their 
defense expenditures and our own, without 
any gain in real security to either side—and 
that is the nub of the argument.” 


In testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on July 12, Director 
William Foster, of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, stated that he be- 
lieved the Soviet offer to discuss control 
and limitation of nuclear weapons was a 
sincere gesture. 

If there is even a chance the Soviets 
are sincere, why should the United States 
not express sincerity by postponing de- 
ployment of this unproved Sentinel sys- 
tem at least until there had been some 
discussion. Unproved“ is an important 
word. 

At this same hearing, Secretary Rusk 
testifled: 

We feel that until we get an understanding 
and agreement it would be important for us 
to maintain the preliminary work that is 
now being done on ABM's. 


I am not quite certain to what “pre- 
liminary work” Secretary Rusk was re- 
ferring; but it would seem that the ex- 
penditure of over $1 billion for the con- 
struction of sites and procurement of 
missiles constitutes more than just any 
“preliminary work,” particularly as it is 
now clear such preliminary work would 
in all probability—based on tremendous 
price increases primarily due to engi- 
neering changes that we have watched 
over the last quarter of a century— 
commit us in the long run to an expendi- 
ture of over $100 billion. 

As we know only too well, once a proj- 
ect of this character is started in Gov- 
ernment, any effort to slow down or stop 
it becomes very difficult indeed. 

On the other hand, “preliminary work” 
could refer to the continuation of re- 
search and development on an ABM sys- 
tem. That I have always approved. I 
would hope therefore that we would con- 
tinue with ABM research and develop- 
ment instead of committing ourselves 
now to the expenditure of billions of 
dollars for construction and production. 

Mr. McGOVERN., Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, did I 
correctly understand the Senator to say 
in quoting the Secretary of State that 
the administration would not propose 
to go ahead on deploying the ABM sys- 
tem provided the Soviets agreed not to 
deploy such a system? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Secretary said, 
“We feel that until we get an under- 
standing and agreement, it would be im- 
portant for us to obtain the preliminary 
work that is now being done on ABM.” 

Mr. McGOVERN. But there is no im- 
plication that we would abandon the 
system if the Soviets agreed to abandon 
it? 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. No. May I say to 
the Senator that what began to worry 
me was when we first said we were only 
going to create this system to protect. 
ourselves from the Chinese. That is when. 
I got off the bus. It was such a ridiculous 
argument. Now, when the ridiculous 
aspect of that argument becomes clear, 
they say, “We didn’t really mean that. 
We meant that it would be a building 
block for the Soviets.” 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
noted in previous testimony, there are 
two defense systems in the Soviet Union; 
namely the Galosh, deployed around 
Moscow only, and the Tallinn, deployed 
around the countryside. 

Regarding the latter system, there fol- 
lows a colloquy between the chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee and Secretary of the Air Force Harold 
Brown, in appropriations on May 6, 1968. 
This colloquy would appear to show con- 
clusively that the Tallinn system is built 
against bomber attack, and not against. 
nuclear attack. The colloquy reads: 
TALLINN SYSTEM DESIGNED AGAINST AIRCRAFT 


Senator RusszLL. I thought I saw water 
there. I thought that was the finest coopera- 
tion I had seen between the Navy and Air 
Force: the Air Force firing a Polaris. Are you 
still convinced that the Tallinn system that 
the Russians have installed is designed only 
against aircraft? 

Secretary Brown, I have looked at it, my- 
self. The system is apparently designed for 
use within the atmosphere. It would most 
probably be used against an aerodynamic 
threat rather than a ballistic missile threat. 

Now, it is possible that such a system 
might have some limited capability to defend 
itself against ballistic missile attack, but the 
Tallinn system is deployed away from cities, 
which means it is not in the right place to 
serve a ballistic missile defense role for 
cities. 

I would have to admit that one could add 
the radars and missiles that would make it 
a ballistic missile defense system, but you 
would be starting almost from scratch. 

I think it has almost no capability. 

Senator Russe... I have been worried about 
the idea of destroying a missile over the 
cities. I think if we can stop them some- 
where more distant we would be more effec- 
tive in cutting down radiations. You are 
going to have some radiation, I don’t care 
how high you hit it. Hitting them at 250,000 
feet, you are still going to have some radia- 
tion. 


Parenthetically, I think the Senate 
should know, and it will know, that 
plenty of radiation would come from 
both Spartans and Sprints. 

Mr. President, I continue to read the 
colloquy: 

Secretary Brown. A defense ahead of the 
city is a useful component of a ballistic mis- 
sile defense system, Mr. Chairman, but the 
Tallinn system is less able to defend some- 
thing behind it than it is to defend itself. 

It has almost no capability, but it may 
have a marginal capability to defend itself. 

Senator Russert. We have a number of 
people who are quite knowledgeable in that 
field who think it is a capable missile, and 
the intelligence forces of at least one so- 
called free country are convinced that it is- 
an antimissile system. 

Secretary Brown, The majority of our in- 
telligence community believes it is an anti- 
bomber system, and that is what the evidence 
looks like to me. One can never be 100 per- 
cent sure in these matters. 
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It is in order to say that I have looked 
at all intelligence available with respect 
to the Tallinn system and the Galosh sys- 
tem, and will stake any reputation I may 
have in this field that the Tallinn sys- 
tem is not an antimissile system. 

I was impressed by what the chairman 
of our committee asked Dr. Brown. The 
former always gets to the core of these 
matters. So I asked for a special intelli- 
gence briefing on this, so as to look at 
everything we have. I base the above 
statement on the results of that briefing. 

If true, it means we are going to spend 
a gigantic amount of money, tens of bil- 
lions of dollars, while the Soviets try it 
around one city. In that connection, I 
found that what they planned has now 
been very much reduced in effort. 

This entire ABM matter will come 
before the Senate later this year when 
military procurement itself will be voted 
on, If at that time, as evidence against 
going ahead with the production of an 
ABM system accumulates, we do not 
approve the $342.7 million requested for 
these planned theoretical missiles, there 
will be no need to proceed with the pur- 
chase and construction of any sites. 

It is now also clear that the deploy- 
ment of these antiballistic missile 
launchers around Moscow—the Galosh 
system—has not proceeded nearly as 
much as was predicted a few months ago. 

Commenting on the effectiveness of 
any Soviet missile defense system, Sec- 
retary Brown remarked in the hear- 
ings previously referred to: 

I think there is no chance that they could 
stop our missiles; however, I do believe it is 
true that the Soviets have spent much more 
on defensive systems than we have. 

They have spent more on air defense than 
we have, not only a larger fraction of their 
defense expenditures, but probably a higher 
absolute amount—and not to very much ad- 
vantage. 

I think it is clear that we can penetrate 
their air defenses without bombers. 

They have spent more money than we 
have on ballistic missile defense deploy- 
ment. I do not think they have spent more 
money on ballistic missile defense research 
and development, but they have deployed 
antiballistic missile defenses, and we have 
not. 

Again, I am sure this will not, if nuclear 
war comes, save them from unacceptable 
damage. I am really completely convinced 
of this. 


I would emphasize that point again 
and again, because we have already 
spent billions to insure that with our 
missiles we can get into any country 
which attacked us. Now we say we have 
to spend additional billions to defend 
against their missilry. This is especially 
unfortunate because I, for one, am skep- 
tical that we can have an antiballistic 
missile defense which would prevent de- 
struction of our cities by a first-class nu- 
clear power. 

It is for these reasons I continue to op- 
pose at this time any additional appro- 
priations for an ABM system, except the 
money necessary for a continuing of the 
research and development; and opposi- 
tion to going into construction and pro- 
duction would appear even more logical 
now that agreement has been reached, 
between the Soviets and ourselves, to be- 
gin talks on limitation of nuclear weap- 
ons. 
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There are less, but still & lot, of pro- 
fessional anti-Communist people who do 
not trust these humans just because they 
are Russians. But I notice what we have 
done in Vietnam. I notice also what the 
South Vietnamese Government has just 
done to one of their leaders in that un- 
credible trial. And I also notice that 
there seems to be a dialog going on in 
a small building over in Europe between 
& powerless country and the most power- 
ful country in the world except the 
United States. It could give a little feel- 
ing of reassurance that perhaps these 
people are learning as we are learning 
about the mutual suicide of nuclear war. 

Perhaps they are now willing to sit 
down if for no other reason the fact they 
now know what the cost of an ABM 
system would be. 

After latest intelligence reports, it is 
my conviction that proceeding with the 
deployment of an ABM system now 
would hinder if not destroy this chance 
of the two superpowers arriving at a 
meaningful agreement to that end. 

Deployment of an ABM system at this 
time could well eliminate any chance of 
reducing the heavy cost of this new arms 
race, a race which would seriously and 
perhaps permanently cripple our society, 
either through incipient national bank- 
ruptcy, or the neglect of problems here at 
home for which we now know Federal 
funds are so desperately needed. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from Missouri 
has made an extremely significant, im- 
portant, and helpful statement, and I 
thank him for it. 

I was happy to join with him and the 
majority leader and the Senator from 
Wisconsin in expressing our dissent from 
that part of the pending bill which would 
appropriate $227 million for the con- 
struction phase of this so-called thin 
anti-ballistic-missile system. The Sena- 
tor has added important facts as well as 
the weight of his important opinion and 
experience on the side, I think, of rea- 
son in this controversy. 

I am confident that before too long we 
shall persuade the majority of the Mem- 
bers of this body and of Congress as a 
whole—and I hope the executive branch 
and the American people—that this not 
only would be a waste of money and 
unwise but also would be positively 
harmful in its effect upon what we hope 
is a growing possibility of discussions be- 
tween the United States and Russia in 
regard to the limitation of armaments, 
both offensive and defensive, as to which 
the President has expressed such feel- 
ing. And we share his hopes and aspi- 
rations in this regard. 

That there can be no value, so far as 
we can see, in this thin system seems 
clearer all the time. That it can be posi- 
tively harmful for us to go ahead at this 
time also seems clearer all the time. 
That, in itself, should stop us from tak- 
ing this step. 

Beyond that is the fact that $227 mil- 
lion, plus $300-odd million—a net of 
some $600 million—could be saved in 
this fiscal year for purposes at home 
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which are absolutely essential in con- 
nection with the rehabilitation of our 
cities, in connection with the war on 
poverty, in connection with our effort to 
bring an end—God knows we must bring 
an end—to the racial troubles we are 
undergoing at the moment. Six hun- 
dred million dollars would go a long way 
toward being helpful in this respect. 

Every day in my office, at the end of 
the telephone or in correspondence, I 
have brought to my attention cities in 
my home State in which a few hundred 
thousand dollars may make the differ- 
ence between a quiet summer and a sum- 
mer of riots. And this is true all over the 
country. It is almost a crime to spend 
these precious resources for something 
which not only is useless in itself but 
may even in itself be harmful. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, be- 
fore yielding to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey for his contribution. 

For over a quarter of a century, my 
primary work has been an effort to keep 
this Nation strong so it can remain free. 
I have been fooled, as have other Mem- 
bers of this body. I was fooled in the 
early fifties by statements from highest 
intelligence that the Russians were 
building thousands of new bombers. They 
hardly built any new bombers, not any 
long-range bombers. 

In the late 1950’s we were told by 
highest intelligence that the Soviet had 
a number of missiles on their launching 
pads. Within approximately 18 months, 
from December 1959 to August 1961, in 
four separate reductions, the highest in- 
telligence in this land reduced the num- 
ber of estimated ICBM’s on launching 
pads 974 percent, leaving 2½ percent 
remaining. 

I know my friend from New Jersey is 
as anxious as I am to protect the secu- 
rity, freedom, and well being of the coun- 
try. I join him in wanting to know more 
about whether or not these ABM missiles 
will really work, whether or not it is 
right to put them in at this time, a time 
when we are starting negotiations, we 
hope, with the Russians. Let us get the 
facts in this case. Today we have a much 
better chance of getting those facts be- 
cause our intelligence is so much better 
as a result of technological developments. 
Let us get all possible facts before we 
commit the United States to this gigan- 
tic new arms race, one which will cost 
the American taxpayers so many billions 
of dollars. 

It is a privilege to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky, who has 
consistently taken the lead in this 
matter. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am sure 
that all have been impressed by the 
speech of the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri and his unanswerable argu- 
ment. 

In June, when the amendment was of- 
fered to the authorization bill to strike 
funds for the deployment of the ABM 
system, and thus to defer any action, 
other than research, until next year, the 
Senator from Missouri made a very 
powerful supporting speech at that time. 
It is evident from his speech today that 
he has been studying this issue even more 
thoroughly in the intervening period. 
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We know that he, as a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, and one 
who served in a former administration 
as Secretary of the Air Force, has a deep 
interest in any question that involves 
national defense. I might say that while 
I am concerned about the cost of this 
system, if the issue before us were a 
question of cost versus the security of 
the Nation, there would be no question 
about our decision. We would spend any 
amount of money to insure the safety of 
the Nation. But that is not the issue. 

Since the last time we debated this is- 
sue the Senator has brought to us the 
judgment of individuals in the Depart- 
ment of Defense who know something 
about the system, as well as his own good 
judgment. 

I recall arguments made a few weeks 
ago supporting the deployment of an 
ABM system when this matter was be- 
fore the Senate. The first argument re- 
peated again and again was that the So- 
viets are deploying an anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system. The general statement con- 
notated that the Soviets were deploying 
an effective ABM system. 

I ask the Senator, from the intelli- 
gence he has received, is the Tallinn sys- 
tem an anti-ballistic-missile system? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is not. 

Mr. COOPER. Is the installation at 
Leningrad a part of an effective anti- 
ballistic-missile system? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is not. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it not correct that 
the Department of Defense and our in- 
telligence state that the Galosh system 
around Moscow has been delayed and 
the Soviets are not proceeding with its 
construction expeditiously? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would answer the 
able Senator this way. They are not pro- 
ceeding with it to the extent we were 
told previously they were going to pro- 
ceed with it. They apparently have re- 
duced their plans and efforts with re- 
spect to the Galosh system. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask the Senator if he 
will answer the general statement made 
again and again that we must act be- 
cause the Soviets are deploying an anti- 
ballistic-missile system which bears the 
connotation of an effective system. In 
the Senator’s judgment is the Soviet 
Union deploying an effective anti-bal- 
listic-missile system? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is not, and there 
is no evidence to show that it is. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it correct that Mr. 
Brown and others have said the installa- 
tions made so far would present no diffi- 
culty to our offensive missiles? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would not say 
“no difficulty.” But as I read his words, 
it has very, very little capability. Prob- 
ably there would always be some capa- 
bility. 

There is another point I submit to the 
Senate. Secretary McNamara pointed out 
that if we went to an anti-ballistic- 
missile system, along with our tremen- 
dous capacity to penetrate, this could 
only increase the desire of the Soviets 
to have more offensive weapons. 

Although they have not made as much 
effort in offensive weapons as have we, 
they have made more of an effort in de- 
fensive weapons. 
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The previous logic of the Department 
of Defense in this matter appears unan- 
swerable. No one will benefit in the long 
run from this arms race. 

If we do not need this system, we in 
the Congress should come out frankly 
and say so. 

Mr. COOPER. An argument made 
again and again during the last debate 
in the Senate was that the system would 
save lives; no matter whether anti-So- 
viet, or whether a thin anti-Communist 
Chinese system, it would save lives. I 
am concerned about the saving of lives, 
but the statement must be examined. 

Is it the Senator’s judgment that if we 
should install such a system, and we 
were not able to reach agreement with 
the Soviet Union, that they would then 
install their system and also construct 
more sophisticated offensive weapons? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad the Sen- 
ator brought up that point. The argu- 
ment that it would save 20 million lives 
would appear pretty specious, because 
some 90 million would be lost; and more 
if the Soviets increased their offensive 
capability with more ICBM’s 

If the Soviets, who are not spending 
$2.5 billion a month in Vietnam, and do 
not have anything like our tremendously 
expensive worldwide commitments, know 
that we are building an anti-ballistic- 
missile system along with our ICBM’s and 
Polarises then to protect themselves they 
will probably decide on a much larger of- 
fensive capability that would destroy, if 
ever used, many more American lives, 
unless we continued the arms race by 
building more nuclear weapons of our 
own. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator Is correct. 
What would occur would be a change 
in the level of offensive and defensive 
weapons. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would rather say 
an escalation in weaponry. 

Mr. COOPER, As the Senator has so 
clearly pointed out, when the installa- 
tion of the anti-ballistic-missile system 
was proposed it was said it was a thin 
system for protection against Commu- 
nist China. However, the Senator knows 
that on the floor of the Senate and dur- 
ing the House debate it was clearly ad- 
mitted that the stated purpose now is to 
install a system which could be built up 
for protection against the Soviet Union. 

Would not the Senator say that, be- 
fore we start on this course, we should 
know the purpose of the administration, 
and the purpose of the Congress? Is our 
purpose to install a thin“ system at an 
estimated cost of $6.5 billion, or is it to 
lay a foundation to install what has been 
admitted to be an ineffective system 
against the Soviet Union at a minimum 
cost of $40 billion? 

Does not the Senator think there 
should be clear evidence of our purpose 
before we take this step? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First, let us give 
full recognition of the sincerity of the 
administration and the Department of 
Defense in the presentation of this case. 
With that premise, I do not know. I 
honestly do not know whether this is just 
a thin defense system, a sort of limited 
effort against a future Chinese threat, or 
the first step in a thick system against 
the Soviet Union. One cannot find out 
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from the shifting testimony exactly what 
it is. That is one of the chief reasons why, 
inasmuch as the administration admits 
the Chinese have slipped a year, and in- 
asmuch as intelligence states the Soviets 
are not doing what we thought they were 
going to do around Moscow—the only 
place they are making any ABM defense 
effort—why can we not wait a year in- 
stead of committing ourselves to such a 
gigantic construction and production 
program? 

Mr. COOPER. Can the Senator, from 
his position on the Committee on Armed 
Services, state, if this item is deleted, 
whether research will go ahead on the 
anti-ballistic-missile system? Would we 
be behind in effectiveness in 1 year than 
if we went ahead? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Of course. 

One of the chief reasons I am opposed 
to this particular program is not only 
because of the money we need so desper- 
ately for various domestic programs, but 
also because of what we need in at least 
two military fields. The first is subma- 
rine. Because of superb work done by the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee it is as clear as light that our sub- 
marine program is inadequate. 

Nearly 3 years ago I called from Saigon 
about the urgent need for new fighter 
planes; but as of today there is not one 
even in contract definition. Truly, from a 
defense standpoint: 

We have done those things which we ought 
not to have done, and we have left undone 
those things we ought to have done. 


Mr. COOPER. The Senator has pointed 
out so clearly the facts on this subject, 
that the minimum costs will be 86 ½ bil- 
lion to build an ABM system against the 
Chinese. The minimum cost will be $40 
billion against the Soviet Union. Many 
people estimate $70 billion. Does not the 
Senator think that Congress and the 
people of the United States deserve at 
least 1 year to secure the facts as to what 
kind of system this is designed to be, and 
what its cost will be, as well as its effect, 
before we start on such a program? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do. That is the 
basis of my presentation this morning. 

Mr. COOPER. One other matter, and 
then I shall conclude, as there are other 
Senators wishing to discuss this matter 
with the Senator from Missouri. 

An. argument.is made that 3 days after 
the Senate voted to proceed with de- 
ployment, the Soviet Government ac- 
cepted the proposals of the United States 
for talks upon offensive and defensive 
weapons including, of course, ABM sys- 
tems. I am not competent to say whether 
the Soviet Union made its decision be- 
cause the Senate voted this way. But I 
would say that from a very limited ex- 
perience I had in past years, in dealing 
with representatives of the Soviet Union 
I did not find them hasty in action—I 
remember experience in the General As- 
sembly of United Nations some years ago 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]; and I re- 
member that shortly before the end of 
World War II and shortly after, I was 
in Germany, dealing with the Soviets 
concerning the return of displaced per- 
sons to Russia. My experience is prac- 
tically nothing concerning Soviet Russia, 
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but my study of their methods, casts 
doubt that the Soviet Union, with all its 
layers of bureaucracy would make such 
an important decision in 3 days. But it 
did on that basis, and bearing in mind 
the negotiations which President John- 
son has announced he hopes will take 
place soon, does the Senator believe that 
the Soviet Union would be very much 
impressed by an ineffective ABM system? 
The chief point I desire to make that for 
the United States or the Soviet Union to 
begin now the deployment of additional 
weaponry adds just that much to the 
difficulty of reaching agreement. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think the Soviets 
might believe we had given them further 
evidence of our desire, ultimately, to start 
a conflict with them. For a long time 
we have had, and still have, nuclear 
weapons very close to their borders, in 
many lands. I was completely in agree- 
ment with President Kennedy when he 
told Mr. Khrushchev to take his missiles 
out of Cuba, or else. On the other hand, 
I personally have seen many of our 
nuclear weapons very close to the borders 
of the Soviet Union. We have also, as 
everyone knows, the Polaris submarine, 
the greatest strategic weapon of them 
all. But we now know the Soviets too 
have Polaris-type submarines. 

Every American knows of the grow- 
ing problems we have in our cities—each 
day it is a question of which city did it 
happen in last night. We know also 
about the tremendous sums needed for 
adequate educational facilities, and for 
water and air pollution, all those things 
we want to do for a better America. If 
I were in the Kremlin, and discovered 
this country was going to spend this 
type and character of money on an un- 
proved ABM system, I might say to 
myself, Well, if that is where they are 
going to put their money, it is clear they 
have designs on us.“ Instead of such, to 
me, unnecessary saber rattling, I would 
hope we could reach more of a detente 
with the one country in the world that 
can destroy us, as we can them. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I close 
by saying that those who support the 
beginning of the installation of this sys- 
tem—and we who oppose its installa- 
tion—are deeply concerned about main- 
taining the security of the country. The 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Senator RUSSELL, and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Senator SYMINGTON] 
have worked valiantly in that cause for 
many years. We, who oppose it at this 
time, consider it a far-reaching step, 
upon which we and the Nation deserve 
time and information. 

The Senator from Missouri—with wide 
experience and knowledge—has searched 
deeply into the facts. He has spoken elo- 
quently of the need for agreements with 
the Soviet Union. Although it may seem 
without hope at times, we must continue 
to work for agreements with the Soviet 
Union upon nuclear weapons with the 
hope of lifting their curse from our 
people and the people of the world, the 
Senator from Missouri has spoken with 
a rational mind and voice. Our country 
deserves the opportunity to determine 
from the talks—the absence of talks— 
whether it will be possible to remove, at 
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least to some extent, this terror which is 
spreading all over the world. 

The words of the Senator from Mis- 
souri should be heard not only in this 
Chamber but throughout the land. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from Kentucky for his contribu- 
tion. It is a privilege to join with his 
leadership in this all important matter. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE KOREAN 
DELEGATION TO THE INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, sometimes 
we become discouraged, and then we 
realize that we have some great friends 
in the world. Among those are our 
friends in the Republic of Korea, whose 
troops fight side by side with us in South- 
east Asia. 

Thus, Mr. President, it is a particular 
pleasure for me today to introduce to the 
Senate a member of the Korean Na- 
tional Assembly, who is chairman of the 
Korean delegation to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union—Chang Keun Kim, of 
the National Assembly of the Republic 
of Korea. [Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate stand in 
recess for 2 minutes for the purpose of 
meeting our distinguished visitor; pro- 
vided that the Senator from Missouri 
shall not lose his right to the flood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 28 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess for 
2 minutes, 

The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock 
and 30 minutes p.m., when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. SPONG 
in the chair). 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 18785) making appro- 
priations for military construction for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I believe, 
when we recessed, it was the understand- 
ing that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] would not lose his right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How much is being 
requested for the ABM for fiscal year 
1969? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. $615 million; for 
construction only, $227 million. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What is the $227 
million to be used for? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. For the purchase 
of sites, and so forth. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Have all the sites 
been selected, or would sites still have 
to be purchased? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Based on what I 
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hear in my own State, they are still look- 
ing for sites. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In the Senator’s 
opinion, would there be any harm in 
postponing this particular authorization 
for 1 year? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The majority leader 
well expresses my thought. We know 
there has been a slippage in the Chinese 
effort. We know there has been an in- 
teresting retrenchment in the Soviet ef- 
fort. I would hope, because of the gigan- 
tic levies from all sides on our Treasury, 
we could postpone this for a year. 

Since we last discussed this matter, two 
things have occurred. We now have an 
unfavorable balance of foreign trade 
even in the private sector. This could be 
disastrous if it continues. Second, the 
Federal deficit last year was $25,400 
million higher even than any estimate 
we have ever heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to my friend from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, If what the Senator 
says is correct, and it is intended even- 
tually to spend in excess of $6 billion to 
build a “thin” ABM system, which we 
were told originally by Secretary McNa- 
mara, and since by his assistants, was for 
defense against China, but which we 
were told when the authorization bill 
was before the Senate some weeks ago 
was in effect for defense against the 
Soviet Union, does it not seem logical to 
assume, if that is the case, that $6 bil- 
lion-plus is just the first installment on 
a program which could eventually cost 
this country somewhere in the vicinity 
of from $50 to $70 billion? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think it would be 
more than that. As but one example, take 
the F-111 planes. The original price on 
that plane was $2.8 million, I asked last 
spring what 100 of them would actually 
cost, and was told $15 million apiece. 
That is five times higher. 

It is already admitted the thick line 
would cost $40 to $50 billion. Following 
the same character of extrapolation— 
and there are other items I could men- 
tion—it could cost at least $100 billion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Regardless of cost, 
is it not safe to assume that if a program 
of this nature were undertaken—again, 
regardless of cost—the Soviet Union 
would do its very utmost to compensate 
as we went along? 

Mr, SYMINGTON. The Senator is so 
right. A statement made in September of 
1967 by Secretary McNamara, which, in 
due course, I will put in the RECORD, 
emphasized that point; that there was 
no possible way to prevent some of their 
missiles penetrating into our country. 
What we will do by this action is increase 
Soviet defense effort, and in that way 
increase the arms race on both sides, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If we accept $50 or 
$100 billion as the cost of an ABM sys- 
tem, and the Soviet Union spent a com- 
parable figure as a counterpoise to what 
we were doing, where would both coun- 
tries be at the end of this huge expendi- 
ture binge? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Neither country 
would be any further ahead in deterrent 
capacity. But our country would be far 
worse off than the Soviets, because in 
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their country the coin of the realm is the 
order of the dictator. They do not have 
to worry about profit or loss. If we spent 
another $100 billion on this system, we 
could well wreck our economy, already 
in real trouble; whereas if they spent it, 
it would mean a further repression of 
the living standards of their people. Note 
also they have no troops in Southeast 
Asia, no worldwide establishments such 
as ours. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
shortly after the Senate some weeks ago 
passed the military construction author- 
ization bill, President Johnson an- 
nounced that an agreement had been 
reached at long last between the Soviet 
Union and the United States to enter 
into discussions affecting the ABM sys- 
tems in both countries? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And is it not true 
the President, since January 1967, when 
he gave a letter of instructions to Am- 
bassador Llewellyn Thompson, has been 
endeavoring to reach this particular 
stage? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is what the 
administration has been constantly tell- 
ing the Congress and the American 
people. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Some people seem 
to have the idea that because this an- 
nouncement was made 3 days after the 
authorization bill containing authority 
for a thin ABM system was passed, the 
legislation which was the creature of 
Congress, was responsible for the Soviet 
decision. Frankly, I must disagree with 
that thesis, because, as the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
has stated—and his diplomatic back- 
ground especially has afforded him a 
great many contacts with the Soviets 
over the years—this has been in the 
works for a long time. And I am hopeful 
that, on the basis of the announcement 
made by the President that an agree- 
ment had been reached for the two 
countries to get together on this particu- 
lar matter, it would be in the best inter- 
ests of this Nation if, as was attempted 
in the authorization bill, this matter were 
postponed for a year. In the meantime, 
perhaps the two nations could get to- 
gether and reach a mutually satisfactory 
agreement, and in that way save both 
countries many billions of dollars, which 
could be put to more effective use, es- 
pecially in this country, in looking after 
problems which confront us domesti- 
cally and helping to scale down the cost 
of the war in Vietnam, which I think the 
Senator estimated at $2.5 billion a 
month. 

I commend the Senator for a well 
thought out statement. I assure him he 
has my full support, and I am delighted 
to follow his leadership in this subject. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am grateful for 
what the majority leader has stated. 
There is no Member of this body from 
whom I would rather have that appro- 
bation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HARTKE in the chair). The bill is open 
to amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I al- 
ways feel extremely unhappy to be on 
the opposite side of any matter relating 
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to national defense from my distin- 
guished friend from Missouri. We have 
worked together very closely on the 
Committee on Armed Services since he 
has been a Member of this body, and 
prior to that time I followed his leader- 
ship when he was the first Secretary of 
the Air Force. In fact, in those days, 
we did not have an ironhanded Secre- 
tary of Defense, and there were con- 
siderable differences between the three 
services, the Air Force, the Navy, and 
the Army. This was just after the Uni- 
fication Act had been passed. 

Certainly this is a matter on which 
men of good will and sincere patriotism 
can well differ; and I feel that there 
should be a brief statement made, at 
least, with respect to some of the argu- 
ments that have been made here today, 
pew altogether by the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

I differ, first, with his estimate of the 
cost of even a full anti-ballistic-missile 
system. Of course, one can use the tragic 
TFX episode to prove that any amount 
of extrapolation as to the cost of any 
weapon can have tragic consequences 
on the Treasury. But I have never heard 
anyone else mention $200 billion, nor 
even $100 billion. 

Secretary McNamara, at the time he 
was opposing this program, before he 
even agreed to the limited system, never 
placed a higher estimate on the pro- 
gram than $40 billion; and, of course, 
some of the advocates of the program 
placed an estimate on it of $20 billion. 

I am frank to say that the increases 
in costs that we are encountering now, 
due to the inflationary state of our econ- 
omy, are such that I am convinced 
that $40 billion would be a conservative 
estimate, and would, if anything, be on 
the side of overconservatism, because 
the costs of all arms, all weapons, are 
increasing tremendously. We have only 
to look at the tools of an infantryman. 
They cost some 10 or 12 times what they 
did in World War II, and that has not 
been such a long time ago in the course 
of history. 

Mr. President, there is one argument 
that has been made by two or three of 
the most eminent Members of this body 
that I have not been able to understand, 
and that is that somehow, if we get 
involved to any degree in an antiballistic 
missile system, it will worsen our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and destroy 
any hope of ever coming to an agree- 
ment on a limitation on the use of nu- 
clear weapons. 

This is the first time, Mr. President, 
that I have ever heard an argument of 
that kind advanced. When we are pro- 
ceeding to build offensive weapons that 
could destroy and wipe out vast areas of 
the Soviet Union if they are ever used, 
nothing is said about that offending the 
Russians or discouraging the course of 
any negotiations; but when we come, 
here, to a purely defensive weapon, it is 
argued that will just throw the Soviets 
into a dither, and cause them to refuse 
to negotiate, and to break off the course 
of all negotiations. 

Ihave never known a defensive weapon 
to discourage a country that is bent 
solely on peace, as we are told the Soviet 
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Union is today. I do not think it could 
possibly have that effect. The Soviet 
Union and their government, however 
much we might disapprove of their in- 
ternal administration, have shown them- 
selves to be realists. They know that 
while we are the two great nuclear pow- 
ers, we are not the only nuclear powers 
in the world today, and in spite of slip- 
pages in China’s nuclear program, and 
some difficulties that have undoubtedly 
been encountered by the French, there 
are other nations that have the capa- 
bility to produce nuclear weapons and 
refuse to participate in any agreements 
on limitations or controls. 

I cannot believe that a purely defen- 
sive weapon could possibly destroy any 
hope of negotiations with a nation that 
is bent on peace and good will, and has 
no designs whatever against this Nation. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield, although I say 
to the Senator I do not intend to speak 
at any length. 

Mr. CASE. This is an extremely im- 
portant point, and I think it deserves 
discussion. 

The feeling that has been advanced, 
and that some of us share, as to the par- 
ticular importance upon the attitude of 
the Soviet Union of our appearing to in- 
tend to deploy what would, of course, be 
a defensive weapon, is this: The impor- 
tant thing in this confrontation with in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles and nu- 
clear weapons is the second strike capac- 
ity. As long as each of us—and I believe 
this is a fact—has the capacity to re- 
taliate against a first strike, and to re- 
taliate in a fashion which is unaccept- 
able to the other side, I think we have 
the basis for the continuation of the 
uneasy peace which we have so far en- 
joyed, if that word can properly be used. 

But if that ability to retaliate with un- 
acceptable force is destroyed—and that 
might be the effect of a really effective 
antiballistic missile system—then the 
basis for 

Mr. RUSSELL, I thought the argu- 
ment was that we could not possibly 
build a truly effective system. I think 
that is what the Senator from Missouri 
are So why should they worry about 

Mr. CASE. I think if we thought this 
were possible, we would have to do it, 
because every country has to protect 
itself with its greatest skill and attention. 
But I think this is the real point of con- 
cern: It just is not quite obvious, as the 
Senator, I think, suggested, that Russia 
could not be upset by what is purely a 
defensive weapon. Actually, though de- 
fensive in one sense, it is the most ter- 
ribly dangerous thing to Russia, in the 
full sense of the word, I think. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do not 
pretend to know what the Soviets think. 
I have no direct contact with them, and 
have not had. But I was speaking gen- 
erally, that never in the course of human 
history have I ever known of a purely 
defensive weapon, such as the ABM, to 
be considered dangerous to one who was 
bent on peace, and who had no designs 
against us. 

Mr. CASE. Just one further word, and 
then I shall certainly not interrupt the 
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Senator again. I think this is terribly 
important. 

The importance, if I may try to put it 
a little bit more clearly than I have, is 
that anything that appears to render 
either side invulnerable would also ap- 
pear to make that side able to use its 
offensive weapons against the other with- 
out fear of retaliation. That is why it is 
such a terrible prospect that either side 
should seem to be able to acquire in- 
vulnerability against the nuclear weap- 
ons and antiballistic missiles of the 
other. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, for my 
part I do not believe that this country 
will ever launch an offensive with nu- 
clear weapons against any other nation 
on earth, unless we know beyond any 
peradventure of a doubt that there is an 
imminency, within minutes or hours, 
of an attack being made against us. 

The Russians, if they will believe any- 
thing we say anywhere else, must know 
that to be a fact. We speak here about 
building this defensive weapon. No one 
has expressed concern over the fact that 
the production of long-range intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles, the offensive 
weapons of the Russians, has almost 
tripled over the past 5 years. 

Here we sit, saying: “We can’t build 
any kind of defense that will defend 
against Russia.” And Russia has reached 
parity and, in my opinion, perhaps super- 
iority in the number of offensive nuclear 
weapons they could launch against this 
Nation and cause our absolute destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I admit that the sys- 
tem will not save every American life. 
But I do not accept the argument that 
because it will not save all, we should 
not make an effort to save some. And 
even the strongest opponent of the sys- 
tem, and one who had more experts en- 
gaged in furnishing him information 
than any of us could possibly assemble— 
Secretary McNamara—admitted that it 
would be possible to save millions of lives, 
although we could not save them all. 
However, he was opposed to our build- 
ing it for the reasons assigned by the 
Senator from New Jersey in his state- 
ment a moment ago. 

The argument has been made here 
about continuing the research and de- 
velopment program. Mr. President, we 
have been engaged in the most intensive 
research and development on this sys- 
tem for a period of 10 years. Talk about 
the money contained in the pending bill 
to start this modest construction pro- 
gram—we have expended over $3 billion 
on research. And we have reached a stage 
now where we should proceed with an 
orderly deployment of the system. If we 
are not going to deploy the system, why 
should we continue with the research 
and development system? 

I am perfectly willing to enter into 
any agreement with the Russians that 
they approach in good faith. Up to now 
they have never agreed to any treaty of 
any kind that would require inspection 
on their soil. Until they are willing to 
permit inspection teams from the United 
Nations or some neutral powers to come 
on their soil—as we are willing to have 
them come here and investigate anything 
including the pantry in the White 
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House—I am not going to say, “Yes, I 
accept the good faith of the Russians, 
and we are in no danger whatsoever.” 
We can talk about suspicions and so 
forth. But if they are willing to agree 
in good faith in dealing with this dread 
force that has been unloosened on man- 
kind—atomic and nuclear power—to 
some form of inspection to show, in 
effect, that the agreement is being car- 
ried out, I am perfectly willing to enter 
into an agreement with them. 

My friend, the Senator from Missouri, 
mentioned the large sums of money that 
were spent on weapon systems that are 
totally obsolete today. And I think those 
are the three words that he used. That 
statement is absolutely true. We have 
spent vast sums on weapon systems that 
are totally obsolete today. 

Most of them have served some pur- 
pose. The Senator is familiar with that. 
As Secretary of the Air Force, he fought, 
over the bitter objection of the Navy, to 
develop the B-36. We spent billions of 
dollars on that. Today it is as totally 
obsolete as the Wright plane that was 
tried out at Kitty Hawk, N.C., as far as 
a weapon of war is concerned. 

That B-36, however, protected nations 
for some 10 or 12 years. It was one of 
the greatest achievements that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri accomplished in the 
way of effectuating peace in the world 
and protecting our Nation. We had a 
plane that the Soviet Union knew could 
deliver the atomic bomb anywhere in 
Russia. It is obsolete today, but it was 
worth many, many times its cost. It did 
preserve world peace and stopped the 
aggression that was going on in Europe 
where the Soviet Union was reaching 
out and bringing one country after an- 
other behind the Iron Curtain. Though 
it is obsolete today, the fact that it was 
ever in existence has had a notable im- 
pact upon the trend of history. 

I was not for the deployment of the 
Nike-X ABM system in 1963. Senators 
may recall that we had a long debate on 
the matter that ended in a rare executive 
session. I opposed an effort to start the 
deployment of this system at that time. 
I opposed it because I did not think we 
had gone far enough with the research 
and development. I did not oppose it be- 
cause of any trouble with the basic mis- 
sile. We had at that time a missile that 
we knew could intercept a single ICBM 
warhead. 

When I considered the number of war- 
heads, the chaff, the decoys, and things 
of that kind, I became convinced at that 
time that we were not ready for deploy- 
ment. 

The radars at that time were not effec- 
tive against these devices. I think that 
everyone will agree to that. Locating and 
identifying the real warhead from the 
decoys and being able to track a large 
number of warheads creates a problem. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether 
any of this money will be spent. But I 
cannot help believing that it is a very 
strong card in the hands of the President 
of the United States and the others who 
are carrying on our negotiations. 

The Russians have the Galosh system 
around Moscow, and they have slowed it 
down for some reason. We do not know 
why. They also have the Tallinn system 
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that a majority of our intelligence com- 

munity think is an aircraft defense sys- 

8 But we do not know that to be a 
act. 

We had a hearing at which Secre- 
tary McNamara testified on that matter. 
He was asked whether he expected the 
Soviet ABM system to be extended from 
the present modest system they are now 
deploying. 

The Secretary said, Well, first there 
is some uncertainty as to the character 
of that system. We know they are build- 
ing one around Moscow which is not yet 
in operation.” 

That was in 1967. 

He further said, They are deploying 
a second system elsewhere which may 
have an ABM capability that they will 
deploy a system across their entire na- 
tion, and that is the assumption on which 
we are developing and have developed 
our offensive weapons. Whether they will 
do that or not, I do not know.” 

He was referring to the Tallinn sys- 
tem. I can echo his words. I do not know. 
I do not know of a single citizen of the 
United States today who could state 
categorically and know it to be true that 
this system has no validity whatever 
against missiles. 

The Russians have surprised us a num- 
ber of times in this area. And the fact 
that this is not a gigantic missile such 
as we employ in the ABM system, and 
the fact that it is not as large, by several 
times, as the ones the Russians have 
employed in their systems does not mean 
that it cannot be used against missiles; 
because there is a refinement and a con- 
stant revolution going on in all your 
weapons systems, and we in time, if we 
proceed, will have a much more effective 


The Russians have surprised us many 
times from the time the first Sputnik 
was put in orbit, They have been ahead 
of us in a great many respects. They 
now have the FOBS. It is a system that 
can launch weapons directly from space 
downward and eliminate even that 15- 
minute warning of which we hear so 
much. That 15 minutes has never been 
any great comfort to me. I have never 
believed you would be able to save many 
lives with only 15 minutes notice that 
a missile was on the way, because of 
tremendous confusion that would ensue 
and the traffic conditions that would re- 
sult on the highways. You might really 
kill more people in the long run, or as 
many, in trying to escape, than you 
would if you did not have any warning 
whatever. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr, RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Our best intelligence 
tells us that insofar as the notice ele- 
ment is concerned, it cuts it from a warn- 
ing time of 15 minutes on down to 2 to 
3 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Instead of having the 15 minutes 
some people console themselves with, in 
which they might be able to save them- 
selves from terrible hydrogen warheads, 
it would be cut to 2 minutes, and you 
would have no opportunity to get your 
planes off the ground. That was one real 
benefit from the 15-minute warning. If 
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you knew they were coming, you would 
have time to launch your missiles and 
have time to get your planes off the 
ground. But this FOB system has elimi- 
nated even that margin, and even if 
you had your planes lined up with the 
engines started, you could not get your 
planes off the airfields before they would 
be struck by an atomic warhead dropped 
by this FOB system. They have developed 
that system. 

We are not going into the FOB sys- 
tem. I do not know why. It may be be- 
cause of the fact that any time we start 
any advancement whatever in the field 
of these dread weapons, which we all 
pray—and mankind everywhere had best 
pray—will never be used, it is said that 
we cannot do this because we will offend 
the Russians. They have it. We do not 
have it. They have a system of sorts as 
defense against our missiles. But when 
we discuss building one, a purely defen- 
sive system, it is said, “Oh, you’re going 
to frighten the life out of the Russians.” 
Why, Mr. President, should they be 
concerned about a purely defensive 
system? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr, PASTORE. On that very point, 
when. Kosygin was in London he spoke 
on this subject and was interrogated on 
the question of the antiballistic missile. 
I put the details in the Recorp during 
the last debate in the Senate on this 
subject. Kosygin said, “Our antiballistic 
missile is not an offensive missile. It is a 
defensive missile. It is a missile to protect 
humanity.” 

And that is all we are talking about 
here—protect humanity. Do not let us 
forget that American people are a part 
of humanity—and deserve to be pro- 
tected, too. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think they are, and 
I think they are the most important part. 

When they talk about an anti-ballistic- 
missile system not saving more than 40 
million lives or, if you have a stronger 
system, saving 80 million lives, I say if 
you are going to save 80 million, I want 
them to be American citizens, That may 
be a parochial way to view this matter, 
but if they are going to save some lives 
for seed on this planet of ours, in the hor- 
rendous event that a nuclear war is 
launched, I want them to be American 
lives. 

This does not mean that this system 
will be built, but it will demonstrate that 
we are willing to build it, and that we 
will build it before we will see the Amer- 
can people in the position of being 
sacrificed by the millions, without being 
able to protect them against the Nation 
that launches the attack upon us. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr, STENNIS. I have been detained 
from the Senate floor on other matters. 
I heard part of the presentation of the 
Senator from Georgia. I cannot be here 
very long as I must go to a conference 
meeting on the military authorization 
bill, but I do want to raise one point, 

I just wish to leave one question with 
the Members of the Senate. Is this the 
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place to decide this matter for this year? 
This matter has been debated and 
argued within the military, with the 
President of the United States, with the 
past Secretary of Defense, with the pres- 
ent Secretary of Defense, with the 
former Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the 
present Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the 
members of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

All the way down the line, beginning 
with the President, down to our com- 
mittee, at least, they are in favor of mak- 
ing this start. There is some division of 
opinion on the committtee, it is true; 
and, with all deference to those who do 
not believe in it, I do not know of any- 
one who has been more attentive to this 
matter than has the chairman of the 
committee, Senator RUSSELL. 

I had been opposed to it in its early 
days. Others have made studies of it. 
The point I raise now is that, as serious 
as this is, is this the place to decide 
against the system, merely by counting 
votes of Senators after a hasty rollcall, 
many of whom have not had a chance to 
again review the facts? 

So I respectfully submit that, even 
though there is honest difference of 
opinion about it, for this year at least it 
is too late, and this forum is not the 
right place to now decide against ap- 
proval of starting the system. 

This will be the third or fourth time 
that this matter has been voted on in this 
calendar year. There were two Senate 
votes this year regarding this question 
on a former bill, another Senate vote on 
the question the other day, and now this 
vote today. I submit the question has 
been decided for this year. 

I hope the Members of the Senate will 
stand firm in this matter, stand by their 
former positions, and let us move for- 
ward rather than backtrack. 

I appreciate the Senator’s yielding to 
me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say, in response to the statements just 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi, that this is the place to dis- 
cuss this or any other matter, because 
this happens to be the Senate of the 
United States. I do not care if a Presi- 
dent, a Vice President, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the entire Cabinet, or any par- 
ticular Senate committee, subcommittee, 
or whatnot, has discussed it and arrived 
at a firm conclusion. The ultimate place 
to discuss it is in this Chamber, and 
every Senator has a right to be heard 
and will be heard. 

I believe this forum is the right place 
to discuss matters which are of national 
interest and which affect the security, 
the welfare, and the safety of the people 
of this Republic. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, Congress, in 
the last analysis, has the constitutional 
responsibility in this area of the national 
defense and in the maintenance and 
support of arms. 

I am constrained to say that any one 
Senator, against all 99 others, if he feels 
strongly on any matter relating to the 
national defense, would not be true to 
himself or to his convictions or to his 
constituency if he did not express 
himself. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
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expressed the point far better than I 
could. The point he raises about one Sen- 
ator having so much power is, in a sense, 
a sign of the strength of the Senate; and, 
by the same token, on occasion a sign of 
the weakness of the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to join 
with the Senator from Montana in his 
response to the statement made by the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

The Senate and the House ought to 
discuss the subject whose implications 
are vital to the security of this country. 
Without discussion, or with it, the pro- 
posal is made to begin a course which 
could cost the country, admittedly, $40 
billion and perhaps millions more. But 
even cost is not most important. If 
it should be the wrong course, it will not 
add to the security of our country. It 
would lead only to our country and the 
Soviet Union increasing their stocks of 
nuclear weapons, and when that is done 
beyond the credible deterrent it en- 
dangers not only our security but also 
the security of the world. I do not know 
anything more important we could 
discuss. 

To be truthful, when we offered the 
amendment one important purpose was 
that for the first time—other than in 
the closed session 4 or 5 years ago, which 
I thought was one of the most fruitful 
sessions I have ever attended—we could 
debate the question and speak of it on 
the floor of the Senate, and presented it, 
as best we could, to the people of the 
United States. 

Perhaps in time there will come a 
response. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefiy? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I under- 
stood the Senator from Montana said 
that as he understood me I said it should 
not be discussed here. I do not think I 
said it should not be discussed. I was sug- 
gesting it should not be decided here, 
now, and especially in an open forum. 

If we really want to go into the matter 
and fully discuss everything, then a 
closed session is the only proper way to 
do it. I say that from a little experience. 
I think I listen here and talk less, or 
about as little as any other Member, un- 
less there is an extended debate. I be- 
lieve in this forum for discussion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct. The word was “de- 
cided,” and not discussed. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There are strong 
feelings on both sides of this matter, and 
I would hazard a guess that regardless of 
the side a Member is on, that Member 
will have doubts about the advisability 
of the system now under discussion. But, 
Mr. President, when you are torn with 
doubts on a proposal of this nature you 
have to arrive at a conclusion and you 
have to base that conclusion on the 
knowledge at your disposal and on a cal- 
culated projection of the future. 

The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL], the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, indicated 
the Soviet Union, under any treaty, must 
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show its good faith” in a number of re- 
spects. I agree with him completely. 

He also said, and I paraphrase him, he 
did not know if any of the money now 
being considered for planning and use 
under the ABM program would be spent. 
I think that is a fair assumption to make 
at this time, too. 

I want to express my appreciation that 
no amendment has been pressed today, 
at least up to this moment, seeking to cut 
funds contained in this bill for the ini- 
tial construction of the ABM system. 
This does not mean that one will not be 
offered, but as of now I have no knowl- 
edge to that effect. 

As one Member of this body who sup- 
ported the effort to eliminate these funds 
earlier this year, I believe the circum- 
stances have drastically changed for the 
better since that previous effort. 

The announcement that talks between 
the Soviet Union and our country on the 
limitation of these very systems will take 
place in the near future is the best news 
for every concerned American regardless 
of their positions on this matter. I think 
the deferral of any action today by the 
Senate will serve a very useful purpose. It 
will give to the President a further al- 
ternative to demonstrate the good faith 
of the United States is undertaking these 
talks. It has been said that the initial 
construction of this system at this time 
would cerainly be interpreted as under- 
mining our good faith. In the same light, 
however, the option should be left to the 
President to have the funds available 
and by his own affirmative act demon- 
strate this Government’s good faith by 
deferring the expenditure of these con- 
struction funds for this year. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, first I 
highly commend the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Nevada for 
his outstanding work in connection with 
the hearings and presentation of the bill 
now before the Senate. As chairman of 
the Military Construction Subcommittee, 
of the Armed Services Committee, I have 
had the privilege of working with Sena- 
tor BIBLE in his capacity as chairman of 
the counterpart Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. We have held our subcommittee 
hearings jointly for 2 years in a row, and 
the contribution of the able Senator 
from Nevada has been tremendous. I 
wish to commend him for the outstand- 
ing job he has done. i 

Mr. President, there is nothing new in 
the arguments which opponents of the 
ABM have made today against deploy- 
ment of the Sentinel system. We have 
been through all this before on the Sen- 
ate floor, the arguments against deploy- 
ment of the ABM were thoroughly de- 
bated, and on Monday, June 24, by the 
overwhelming votes of 52 to 34 and 72 to 
12, the Senate rejected those arguments 
and made clear we would proceed with 
the deployment of the Sentinel ABM 
system. This decision was further em- 
phasized a day later in the final 78-to-3 
Senate vote on the military construction 
authorization bill which includes the au- 
thorization for starting Sentinel deploy- 
ment. 

Certain Senators had argued that a 
vote to go forward with the Sentinel 
system would seriously prejudice the 
possibility of talks with the Soviets on 
strategic armaments. 
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Not only did the Senate’s decision to 
go forward with Sentinel deployment 
not reduce the chances of such talks: I 
call attention to the fact that on Thurs- 
day, June 27, 3 days after the Senate 
ABM votes, Foreign Minister Gromyko 
announced: 

The Soviet Union is ready to enter an ex- 
change of opinions on the mutual limitation 
and later reduction of strategic weapons, 
both offensive and defensive, including anti- 
missile missiles, 


Mr. President, opponents of the ABM 
are singing the siren song that goes: “if 
the U.S. weakens its diplomatic hand, 
the Soviets will be more reasonable.” 

What sense does it make to say that if 
we cut back our ABM program unilater- 
ally—that if we decide not to go ahead 
with the ABM—we will be in a better 
position to persuade the Soviet Union to 
drop its ABM program? On what basis 
would we negotiate the issue? 

I remind my friends of the classic 
quotation from Reinhold Niebuhr: 

If the democratic nations fail, their failure 
must be partly attributed to the faulty 
strategy of idealists who have too many illu- 
sions when they face realists who have too 
little conscience. 


It has been said that the Soviet Union 
has wholly changed. I wonder what the 
people of Czechoslovakia are thinking 
at this moment. I wonder if they think 
the Russian bear has lost his claws, or 
if he has changed his intention to try 
to maintain control over that area of 
the world the Soviets now dominate and 
other areas they would like to domi- 
nate. 

Where is this fundamental change? I 
am one who long has advocated the 
policy of doing two things at once as 
far as the Russians are concerned. On 
the one hand, we should continue to talk 
with them. We should try to find areas of 
mutual interest and agreement where 
our interests parallel. I have supported 
those efforts, including the Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty. 

At the same time let us make sure 
that we have the kind of power structure 
essential to our national security and to 
the advancement of mutually beneficial 
agreements. 

Consider an example, not heretofore 
brought out on the floor of the Senate 
in this debate, that deals precisely with 
the problem we now face. I refer to our 
experience in unilaterally cutting back 
our production of enriched uranium and 
our plutonium facilities. 

On January 8, 1964, President John- 
son announced that this country was 
cutting back our production of enriched 
uranium by 25 percent, 

He said: 

We are shutting down four plutonium 
piles. We are closing many nonessential mili- 
tary installations. And it is in this spirit 
that we today call on our adversaries to do 
the same. 


How did the Soviets respond to that 
unilateral action on our part? Not only 
did they not reduce their production; the 
Soviets proceeded to increase their plu- 
tonium facilities. 

All of us should know by now that 
the way to negotiate successfully with 
Soviet leaders is to have the strong posi- 
tions to bargain from. I am confident 
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that the administration’s decision to 


proceed with Sentinel deployment 
strengthens our diplomatic hand and 
that this program improves the chances 
for meaningful discussions with Moscow 
on strategic armaments control and lim- 
itation. 

Let me conclude by observing: How 
are we going to negotiate an end to the 
deployment of an ABM system with the 
Soviets, if we proceed before we have 
even been able to make arrangements for 
talks—and, Mr. President, I point out 
that arrangements for talks have not yet 
been made—if we announce in advance 
that we have already eliminated the 
ABM matter from the agenda and from 
the leverage of the United States in ne- 
gotiating on the mutual control and re- 
duction of strategic weapons. 

I have never heard of a more absurd 
way in which to approach negotiations 
with the Soviets than by announcing in 
advance that we will remove a big part 
of our bargaining strength from the 
agenda by not going forward with the 
ABM program. 

I submit that the faster we proceed 
with this ABM effort, the faster they will 
come to the conference table; the posi- 
tion the majority of us took prior to the 
vote on June 24. Others are saying that 
by going ahead with Sentinel, we would 
reduce the chances of getting talks 
started. The record speaks for itself and 
we stand on that record today. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I believe the time has come 
when we must move forward with de- 
ployment of an antiballistic missile sys- 
tem. Russia has been working for years 
on an ABM system. In fact, they have 
such a system deployed to protect Mos- 
cow now. It may well be that they have 
firm plans for a much more extensive 
deployment system. We are far behind— 
dangerously so—and this could well be 
the most important part of any defensive 
system of the future. 

The nation that can find a way to pro- 
tect itself against nuclear missile attack 
could well dominate the world. 

If an ABM system could be perfected, 
it could go a long way toward saving the 
world from nuclear destruction. 

This is not a weapon for offense that 
would make it the concern of the rest 
of the world. Indeed, people everywhere 
should welcome the perfection of a sys- 
tem such as this, designed to save lives 
rather than to destroy lives. 

The present system is far from per- 
fect, but we need experience in this field 
if we want to perfect it as well as to keep 
abreast of Russia. 

Thus, I believe that we should move 
ahead, in a limited way, to perfect this 
system. 

I do not know of anything that will 
be more important to the future of this 
Nation and to the world than to perfect 
a system that will protect any nation 
against a nuclear attack. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
made another outstanding statesmanlike 
address today. It is my hope that those 
who were not in the Chamber at the 
time will read his remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. It is my further hope 
that the views expressed by the Senator 
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from Montana will prevail, not only in 
the Senate but will also be listened to 
and prevail at the White House. 

The military construction appropria- 
tion bill provides for $227,300,000 for the 
Sentinel ABM system. 

If this bill is passed and the $227,300,- 
000 is spent for the Sentinel ABM sys- 
tem, it will result in as wasteful and ex- 
penditure of taxpayers’ money as was the 
Nike-Zeus system which ringed cities of 
the United States, such as my home city 
of Cleveland, Ohio, at an expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of taxpayers’ dol- 
lars. That system is now utterly useless. 
At the time it was constructed it was 
antiquated and was really of no use in 
defending Cleveland, or any other city. 

More than $5 billion has already been 
spent on the Nike-Ajax missile system, 
the Nike-Zeus, and following that the 
Nike-X. This is taxpayers’ money down 
the drain, utterly wasted. These anti- 
ballistic missile systems were ineffective 
and useless even at the very time they 
were completed. Experience keeps a dear 
school. It is high time we profit by our 
mistakes of the past and not perpetrate 
further boondoggles such as proceeding 
with the Sentinel ABM system. My vote 
will be cast against this bill which perpe- 
tuates this waste of money. Patrick 
Henry on a historic occasion said: 

There is but one lamp by which my feet 
are guided, and that is the lamp of experi- 
ence, I know of no way to judge the future 
but by the past. 


It seems to me that this proposed ex- 
penditure of $227,300,000 is an indefen- 
sible expenditure and would, inevitably, 
result in an utter waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

When this matter was considered in 
the Armed Services Committee, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton] and I expressed our 
opposition at that time. I listened in- 
tently to the address the Senator from 
Missouri made today in opposition to the 
expenditure. 

Mr. President, negotiations are now 
proceeding between the United States 
and the Soviet Union seeking mutual 
reduction in armaments and to eliminate 
the deployment of ABM systems. Should 
we proceed to build this ABM system, 
the leaders of the Soviet Union are al- 
most certain to respond with increases 
in offensive strength which would negate 
any advantage from ABM deployment. 

By plunging ahead with deployment of 
a relatively premature ABM system, we 
run the risk, it seems to me, of escalating 
the arms race to a fantastically high and 
unbelievably costly plateau. 

This upward spiral of the arms race 
would leave both sides with no more real 
security than each has now. The fact is 
that today we have at least 4,500 nuclear 
warheads. We have that against approxi- 
mately 1,000 for the Soviet Union. How 
much overkill do we in the United States 
need? Something was said earlier today 
about the necessity of on-the-spot in- 
spections within the confines of the So- 
viet Union by American inspection teams. 
That has been denied to us, as we would 
deny it to any Russian inspection teams 
trying to make inspections in our land. 

However, our satellites are on the alert 
24 hours @ day, and they provide the 
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United States with better and more ac- 
curate information as to what is going 
on within the confines of the Soviet 
Union and China than any missile in- 
spection team could give us. 

After both sides have anti-ballistic- 
missile systems, we may rest assured that 
the race will then start all over again to 
produce new, more expensive and more 
sophisticated missiles that can penetrate 
the antimissile systems. After another 
costly race is over, there is every reason 
to believe that the balance of power will 
settle at the same point where it now 
rests. 

Neither our Nation nor the Soviet 
Union nor China would be any safer. 
Each would have managed to maintain 
a stalemate only by the expenditure of 
vast sums of money that could certainly 
have been put to more constructive use. 

Our real defense against the threat of 
a nuclear attack is the deterrence of our 
overwhelming offensive forces. Our tre- 
mendous potential offense is our best 
defense. We must keep our offensive 
power so far ahead of the Russian and 
Chinese defense that it will remain per- 
fectly clear and obvious to the Soviet 
and Communist Chinese leadership that 
a first strike against us will trigger an 
unbearable response. We must con- 
stantly seek to improve our offensive 
missiles now standing in concrete silos 
and underwater in our Polaris subma- 
rines throughout the oceans and seas of 
the world. The Soviet Union is the only 
nation in the world with the capability 
of attacking the United States with in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles. We 
know that. 

Proponents of the Sentinel ABM sys- 
tem talk about this thin missile defense 
against Communist China, which is now 
torn with internal disorder, almost a 
civil war, if not a civil war. In reality, 
the only nation with any nuclear capa- 
bility to attack us is the Soviet Union; 
and with our Polaris submarines, capa- 
ble of being under the water for more 
than 300 days and nights at a time, the 
fact is that the United States now main- 
tains, in my judgment after a thorough 
study of the subject, and as a member 
of the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate, a 3-to-1 or a 4-to-1 advantage 
over the Soviet Union in the number of 
strategic missiles we possess. Soviet mis- 
siles may threaten our land-based ICBM 
force, but they cannot threaten our 
large and highly effective Polaris force 
which is based on submarines and is in- 
vulnerable to attack. 

The fact is that the United States has 
spent almost $19 billion since World 
War II on missile systems that either 
were never finished or were out of serv- 
ice when completed because of obso- 
lescence. Also, on multibillion dollar 
projects such as the B-70, the Skybolt, 
and more recently the F-111. This pro- 
posed appropriation is only the begin- 
ning of what could become the greatest 
waste of taxpayers’ money in the his- 
tory of the Nation. While the so-called 
thin ABM missile system is estimated to 
cost taxpayers at least $5 billion dollars, 
former Defense Secretary McNamara, 
the greatest Secretary of Defense to 
ever serve the Nation, has made it clear 
that this would merely be a downpay- 
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ment on a price tag that would eventu- 
ally be at least $40 billion. 

Mr. President, $5 billion is a lot of 
money. It seems to me that, instead of 
ringing my home city of Cleveland with 
a “thin” anti-ballistic-missile system, it 
would be far better for the citizens of my 
city and of the Nation if that money 
were spent in our war against poverty 
and to eliminate slums and hunger in 
Cleveland and other cities. 

From research that I have made on 
this subject, I am convinced that the 
total price tag would eventually come 
closer to $60 to $70 billion, and even those 
figures are considered conservative by 
some experts. 

Those favoring this appropriation say 
that it is necessary because of possible 
Communist China nuclear attack. The 
fact is that China now wracked with 
internal disorder will not have the cap- 
ability of launching a nuclear attack on 
us before 1970 or 1971 at the very ear- 
liest. Furthermore, the Sentinel is not 
proof against all means of directing nu- 
clear weapons. It does not at present 
have a capability against sea-launched 
missiles and would not be effective 
against a submarine or a surface vessel 
missile attack by the Chinese. 

Of course, Communist China has 
really no surface navy, except perhaps 
10,000 junks. If perchance the Chinese 
finally achieve the capability to launch 
a nuclear warhead from one of their 
submarines, then the antimissile system 
we are being asked to provide $227 mil- 
lion for today would be no defense 
against that sort of nuclear attack. 

The evidence is clear and many ex- 
perts in the field, including former Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara, have testi- 
fied that the ABM missile system would 
not offer real protection against a Soviet 
nuclear attack. It follows that should the 
Red Chinese make tremendous strides in 
their nuclear capability, then we would 
be faced with the same situation as we 
are today with the Russians. In the 
meantime, untold billions of taxpayers 
dollars will have been squandered and 
utterly wasted, as have all the millions 
so far spent on Nike-Zeus and other bal- 
listic missiles defenses, so-called. 

To embark now upon a project of such 
dubious value, at such fantastic expense, 
against the advice of former Secretary of 
Defense McNamara and other experts, 
and at a time when we are pleading with 
other nations against any further ex- 
penditures for such armaments, makes 
no sense whatever and should be re- 
jected. 

In the Committee on Armed Services I 
endeavored to delete this matter from 
the military construction authorization 
bill. Mine was a minority vote. I was not 
alone, but mine was a minority vote. 
When that bill was considered by the 
Senate I introduced an amendment to 
strike this $227 million authorization 
from the bill. It was defeated at that 
time. I do not propose to offer any 
amendment today on this subject. How- 
ever, the fact is that the junior Senator 
from Ohio cannot in good conscience 
cast his vote for an appropiration bill 
which would result in a waste of at least 
$227 million of the taxpayers’ money and 
cannot in good conscience vote for such 
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a waste when he knows this would be just 
an installment payment on a much, 
much larger sum. Also, this so-called de- 
fensive system would ring only certain 
preferred cities in the United States. I 
do not know which they would be. I say 
“preferred” not because the citizens 
would be any safer or better defended, 
but because some temporary prosperity 
might accrue in the neighborhood of the 
system because of the huge expenditure 
of taxpayers’ money involved. 

If that should be done, if this expendi- 
ture of more than $227 million, is ap- 
proved by the Senate today, it will begin 
an escalation of the armaments race 
which will inevitably lead to an unbeliev- 
ably high plateau. Therefore, I announce 
at this time that my vote will then be 
cast against the bill. It is, of course, with 
reluctance that I make this statement, 
because there are some worthy features 
and expenditures in the bill. 

Mr. CLARK obtained the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to urge the Senate to carefully 
consider the implications of proceeding 
with deployment of an anti-ballistic- 
missile system at this time. There are 
sound reasons to defer deployment of the 
proposed Sentinel anti-ballistic-missile 
system. I hope all Senators will weigh 
and evaluate these reasons before mak- 
ing a final decision. We have that op- 
portunity on this bill and will have a fur- 
ther opportunity when the defense pro- 
curement bill is considered by the Sen- 
ate later in this session. 

First. The money for the Sentinel 


ABM system contained in the military 


construction bill now under considera- 
tion is $227 million plus $36 million car- 
ryover from last year’s appropriations 
for a total of $263 million. But this 
amount is only a very small part of the 
funds that will be required for the Sen- 
tinel ABM system. If only the so-called 
thin system is deployed, it will cost well 
over $6 billion. If the so-called heavy 
system urged by the Armed Services 
Committee is deployed, its minimum cost 
is estimated to be $40 billion, and some 
authorities believe the cost would reach 
$70 billion or even more. Can we afford 
to devote this money for an untested and 
unproven system when it is not yet neces- 
sary? Can we afford to spend these vast 
amounts of money when we are not cer- 
tain that the system, if built, will work? 
Can we afford to spend these vast 
amounts, particularly when we already 
have had to cut back on desperately 
needed domestic programs and, only 
yesterday, have cut our foreign aid pro- 
gram to its lowest level in 20 years to 
under $2 billion—a fraction of what the 
Sentinel will cost? 

Second. According to best and most re- 
cent intelligence estimates which have 
been fully discussed on this floor in re- 
cent weeks and only today by the senior 
Senator from Missouri, Senator SYMING- 
TON, it is rational to defer deployment of 
the ABM system for at least 1 year. This 
is what we have argued. During the next 
year, research and development on an 
ABM system can and should proceed so 
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that if the next President recommends 
that it is necessary to deploy an ABM 
system, we can take advantage of the 
best and most recent research and 
development. 

Third. It is important to recognize that 
ABM technology has not yet reached the 
stage that justifies costly deployment of 
a full system. Research and prototype 
development should proceed. The over- 
whelming majority of scientists, includ- 
ing all of the President’s former scientific 
advisers, agree that the proposed Senti- 
nel system would not provide protection, 
even against a primitive Chinese ICBM 
system if and when the Chinese build 
ICBM’s in significant numbers. The Chi- 
nese, we are informed, do not yet have 
an ICBM. Further, all the components 
that are to go into the proposed Sentinel 
system have not yet been built or tested. 
Some components that have been built 
are thought by men of outstanding sci- 
entific credentials to be obsolete. Most 
important, the course of debate on the 
floor of the Senate in June concerning 
the ABM reyealed a deep disagreement 
as to the purpose of the Sentinel system. 
Is it a building block against the Soviet 
Union as the Armed Services Committee 
contends, or is it Chinese oriented, as the 
executive branch has indicated? Surely, 
we must have the facts from the execu- 
tive branch and from our scientific and 
military experts, open and clear, telling 
us the purpose of the system, whether it 
is a Chinese-oriented antiballistic sys- 
tem or an antiballistic system oriented 
against the Soviet Union. 

Fourth. We are now in the process of 
coming into negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on the question of limitations of 
offensive and defensive nuclear weapons 
systems. This of course includes ABM 
systems. There are those who argue that 
the Senate action approving the authori- 
zation of the Sentinel anti-ballistic- 
missile system as contained in the mili- 
tary procurement authorization bill was 
the main reason that the Soviets publicly 
announced a willingness to discuss a 
limitation of ABM systems. I do not be- 
lieve this is correct. It is doubtful that 
such a decision would be made by the 
layers of Soviet bureaucracy in 3 days. I 
believe the administration had knowl- 
edge of Soviet desires to discuss limita- 
tion of nuclear weapons systems before 
the Senate action. 

However, let us assume for the sake 
of argument that the Senate action was 
instrumental in bringing about an open 
declaration by the Soviet Union of a 
desire to negotiate a limitation of nu- 
clear weapons—both offensive and de- 
fensive. If this is so, there is now no 
good reason to destroy the advantage 
presumably gained by the pressure ex- 
erted by the Senate to achieve these 
talks. There is no good reason to make it 
more difficult, by either side beginning to 
develop and deploy new defensive weap- 
ons at a time when we are making an 
effort to come into negotiations with the 
Soviet Union on both offensive and de- 
fensive weapons. We should be fully 
aware that we should expect offensive 
countermeasures by the Soviets and a 
spiralling nuclear arms race with all of 
its costs and dangers to our security and 
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survival—the opposite of the objective we 
Seek. 


It would be prudent, therefore, to de- 
fer deployment for at least 1 year. We 
have the time. According to the best in- 
telligence, we have gained a year because 
of setbacks caused by cultural revolution 
in China and a slowdown of Soviet ef- 
forts. While it would be prudent to de- 
fer deployment until we have some un- 
derstanding of where talks between the 
United States and U.S.S.R. on nuclear 
offensive and defensive weapons systems 
would lead, it would also be wise to con- 
tinue with a vigorous research and de- 
velopment program so that we could pro- 
ceed with an ABM system if talks should 
fail and if the next President should de- 
cide that it is in the national interest. 
The alternative to this course of action 
is escalation of the arms race. 

Accordingly, with other Members of 
the Senate, I will offer an amendment 
later in this session to have this issue 
again brought to a decision and a vote. 

The amendment will urge a vigorous 
research and development program of 
the ABM system but will defer deploy- 
ment until June 30, 1969, by which time 
the next President and the next Con- 
gress will have the opportunity to de- 
termine what course this Nation should 
follow. We will then be able to draw upon 
the progress of talks between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. on the limita- 
tions, or their absence, and will have bet- 
ter evidence on the value of an ABM sys- 
tem and its true purpose. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent 
that a recent study by Jeremy Stone, 
published by the Institute for Strategic 
Studies, “The Case Against Missile De- 
fense,” in April of this year be inserted 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. I believe the Senate will find 
much valuable information concerning 
the ABM issue in this article. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CASE AGAINST MISSILE DEFENCES 
(By Jeremy J. Stone) 

(Nore—Dr. Stone is currently on the 
faculty of Pomona College, California; 
during 1968-69, he will be engaged in post- 
doctoral work in economics at Stanford Uni- 
versity. He was a member of the Hudson 
Institute from 1962 to 1964, and a Research 
Associate at Harvard Center for International 
Affairs from 1964 to 1966. He has written 
widely on problems of national security and 
arms control, and is the author of Contain- 
ing the Arms Race: Some Specific Proposals 
(MIT Press, 1966) and Strategic Persuasion: 
Arms Limitation Through Dialogue (Colum- 
bia University Press, 1967.) 

THE BACKGROUND 

On 18 September 1967, Mr. Robert S. 
McNamara, then U.S. Secretary of Defense, 
announced plans to deploy a limited ballistic 
missile defence system (called Sentinel) 
against the possibility of an attack by 
Chinese ballistic missiles. He acted under 
considerable political pressure, and called the 
case for the weapon system ‘marginal’. This 
political pressure was generated very largely 
by the belief—now thought to be mistaken— 
that the Soviet Union was deploying ballistic 
missile defences around far more than Mos- 
cow. The Soviet Government had expressed 
willingness in principle to discuss limits on 
the arms race, but had delayed in setting a 
date for talks to begin. Many drew the con- 
clusion that the Russians were ‘stealing a 
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march’ on the United States. Because this 

combined with the problem 8 mis- 
sile defence against China, and because 
became the rationale for the decision taken 
it is a decision almost impossible to reverse 
on the grounds of faulty American esti- 
mates of Soviet intentions, Indeed, the new 
U.S. Secretary of Defense, Mr. Clark Clifford, 
has advised the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee that he is for maintaining a ‘clear-cut 
nuclear supremacy’ over the Soviet Union; 
this approach, distinctly more favourable 
to missile defence procurement than that of 
Mr. McNamara, suggests an increase in the 
likelihood that the United States will press 
on to build a larger system, 

Nevertheless, this paper rejects the argu- 
ment that at least some missile defences 
should be accepted as inevitable. Since these 
defences have a tendency to rapid obso- 
lescence, conceding their desirability would 
concede the correctness of continuing ex- 
penditures. The case against additional ex- 
penditures for missile defences is, for the 
most part, a case against building any—thus 
a case for letting whatever has been done 
become obsolete as soon as possible. In any 
event, this paper attacks the idea that the 
existing thin defence against Chinese mis- 
siles should be used as a ‘building block’ for 
a larger defence designed to neutralize 
Soviet offensive weapons. 

For eight years preceding the September 
1967 decision to deploy a ‘thin’ ballistic mis- 
sile defence, United States Administrations 
considered and rejected suggestions that on- 
going development programmes for missile 
defence be followed by procurement of one 
system or another. At first it was a primi- 
tive Nike-Zeus missile—considered success- 
ful if it could make an ‘intercept’ of a sin- 
gle incoming warhead. Such a system could 
have been built by 1963-64 but would, 
according to estimates made by the Defense 
Department in 1962, have been obsolete by 
the time it became operational A more ad- 
vanced system, Nike-X, could have been or- 
dered in 1963 and built by 1968, but—rela- 
tive to projected Soviet improvements— 
would have been obsolete by 1966.* 

These systems depended upon tracking 
incoming objects despite clouds of ‘chaff’, 
then distinguishing between decoys and 
weapons, and then launching anti-missiles 
at located warheads. Since observations of 
atmospheric drag on incoming objects were 
critical to distinguishing them, the defence 
was required to wait until the attacking 
warhead had entered well into the atmos- 
phere and to intercept perhaps 5,000 to 
100,000 feet off the ground; hence it had 
to rely upon interceptors that could climb 
thousands of feet in a few seconds. For this 
reason also, it had to anticipate low-level 
detonation of adversary warheads, and 
hence it had to complement the system with 
fallout shelters. Finally, the defense was 
local in character, covering ranges of only 
15 to 25 miles, and all but the largest 25 or 
50 urban areas would have been un- 
defended. 

Although the systems under development 
were quite obviously improving throughout 
the 1959-65 period, they seemed, paradoxi- 
cally, ever less likely to be built. The prob- 
lem of civil defense, the partial coverage 
provided by the defence, the rising cost of 
building an ever more complicated system, 
a growing willingness to rely upon the bal- 
ance of terror, the prospect of suitable 
Soviet penetration devices, a widespread de- 
sire not to stir up the arms race, and Mr. 
McNamara’s emphasis on cost-effective- 
ness—all combined to limit the prospects 
for missile defence procurement. 

In 1964, Communist China exploded her 
first bomb, and American strategists saw a 
threat that might be neutralized with 
greater confidence than could that of the 
Soviet Union, Not long thereafter, the 
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range of the American interceptor missiles 
was greatly expanded. At the same time, 
new techniques were developed to permit 
the destruction of incoming missiles with 
X-rays while they were still outside the 
atmosphere. (Earlier systems had relied on 
blast effects in the atmosphere, and hence 
such systems were ineffective at air-less 
altitudes.) The increased range of the inter- 
ceptor, in conjunction with the new X-ray 
method of ‘kill’, enormously improved 
paper-and-pencil calculations of effective- 
ness. Incoming missiles could be attacked 
several hundred miles up. Each interceptor 
battery could cover a ground radius of 
about 400 miles.“ When these results were 
considered with respect to the new (and 
weaker) prospective Chinese threat, some 
began to talk of the possibility of prevent- 
ing any Chinese missiles from penetrating 
until the 1980s—even of discouraging China 
from building long-range missiles at all. 

In this supersaturated situation, in 1966, 
some evidence was uncovered that the Soviet 
Union had begun to build a ballistic missile 
defence. Earlier sporadic Soviet efforts to 
build a single battery around Leningrad in 
1962 had created only a stir. Now it seemed 
certain that a defensive system had been in- 
stalled around Moscow. Elsewhere, unques- 
tionably, something was being built, rapidly. 
This more comprehensive installation (called 
the ‘Tallinn’ system, after the Estonian city 
that housed part of it) was thought by some 
to be a defence against missiles. General 
Earle G. Wheeler testified that it would vio- 
late ‘military logic’ if it were not. But despite 
an earlier news conference in which Mr. Mc- 
Namara announced ‘considerable evidence’ 
that the Soviet Union was deploying an anti- 
missile system, he testified in 1967 that exist- 
ing evidence could be explained by the hy- 
pothesis of an extensive new air defence sys- 
tem. Presumably such a system would have 
been started in anticipation of a high-fiying 
B-70 aircraft or the flights of some U-3 spy 
plane. More generally, it might have re- 
flected compulsive vested interests in aid de- 
fence. By 1968, a ‘majority’ of Department of 
Defense analysts subscribed to Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s ‘air defence’ view, and the situation 
was seen as follows in the fiscal 1969 defence 
budget: 

Now, I can tell you that the majority of 
our intelligence community no longer be- 
lleves that this so-called ‘Tallinn’ system 
(which is being deployed across the north- 
western approaches to the Soviet Union and 
in several other places) has any significant 
ABM capability. This system is apparently 
designed for use within the atmosphere, most 
likely against an aero-dynamic rather than a 
ballistic missile threat. 

Although construction of the Galosh ABM 
system around Moscow is proceeding at a 
moderate pace, no effort has been made dur- 
ing the last year to expand that system or 
extend it to other cities. It is the consensus 
of the intelligence community that this sys- 
tem could provide a limited defence of the 
Moscow area but that it could be seriously 
degraded by sophisticated penetration aids.“ 

Notwithstanding this new appraisal of So- 
viet plans, the Defense Department has not 
changed its own plans, asserting: ‘Neverthe- 
less, knowing what we do about past Soviet 
predilections for defensive systems, we must, 
for the time being, plan our forces on the 
assumption that they will have deployed some 
sort of an ABM system around their major 
cities by the early 19708“. The phrase ‘for the 
time being presumably refers to the possibil- 
ity of American-Soviet discussions and may 
suggest American willingness to compromise 
in the presence of talks. 


THE CENTRAL ISSUES 
Will Soviet missiles be launched against us? 


A large-scale Soviet attack against Ameri- 
can cities is plainly and simply not rational 
since the American response is primed to 
destroy the Soviet Union in return. The 
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Soviet leadership is aware of this. That 
nuclear war is mutual suicide has attained 
the status of a cliché with both super- 
powers. Wide-scale nuclear attacks on Ameri- 
can forces are so unlikely to succeed, and so 
dangerous in any case, that it is very hard 
to imagine a Soviet leader, or Soviet commit- 
tee, attempting them. 

One can talk of war occurring through 
escalation. But it still requires, at some 
stage, that one major power launch nuclear 
weapons against the other. This will be, and 
can be expected to be perceived as a self- 
destructive act. For the foreseeable future, 
war calculations will not seem promising; 
moveover, leaders are unlikely to believe them 
if they do seem so. And there is ample evi- 
dence in the three decades since World War 
II of great-power caution in treating events 
that might risk general nuclear war. 

For these reasons, among others, nuclear 
war between the United States and the So- 
viet Union has become a low-probability 
event—possible and well worth worrying 
about because of its enormous consequences, 
but still unlikely. Because it has this char- 
acter, concern with ‘getting through the 
next few years’ has gradually been trans- 
mitted into concern with maintaining nu- 
clear peace and national security over the 
next decades. In short, the world situation 
now warrants paying attention to the 
medium- and long-term problems attendant 
upon proposed policies relating to nucelar 
war. 


Would missile defences work against a 

major power? 

There are four questions. First, will missile 
defences work more or less as planned in 
the absence of adversary counter-measures? 
Second, would the defences be vulnerable to 
American or Soviet counter-measures? Third, 
would these counter-measures be taken? And, 
fourth, would the defences simply become 
obsolete as a result of unrelated develop- 
ments in offensive weaponry? 

Because most observers take their cue 
from the official estimates of the effectiveness 
of missile defence, little attention is normally 
paid to the possibility that these estimates 
might themselves be only ‘best guesses’, The 
U.S. Defense Department asserted in 1967, 
for example, that a massive American missile 
defence, costing $20 to $40 billion, would 
hold immediate fatalities down to 20 or 30 
million if the Soviets did not make corre- 
sponding offensive adjustments in their stra- 
tegic forces. These and related , ad- 
mitted by the Defense Department to be il- 
lustrative and ‘highly sensitive’ to small 
changes in targeting, are in fact still more 
questionable. They are technological specu- 
lations derived by systematically excluding 
all that does not lend itself to quantitative 
analysis, and by estimating with unreal pre- 
cision parameters little understood and with 
wide variance. 

These estimates are associated with his- 
torically unprecedented maintenance, elec- 
tronic reliability, and computer program- 
ming standards. They then assume that the 
defence will work as planned in a nuclear 
environment that is, to put it mildly, un- 
precedented. Highly complicated computer 
programmes, sensitive radars, and missiles 
filled with electronic equipment are supposed 
to be regularly shooting down hundreds of 
incoming missiles in an environment with 
radar-blinding fire-balls, electronic-disrupt- 
ing blast and X-ray effects, and earth-shak- 
ing detonations. Moreover, these figures as- 
sume that no unexpected Achilles heel will 
prevent itself during, or soon after, the few 
to several years required to build the system. 
It is worth remembering the American air 
defence system which was built at a total 
cost of perhaps $30 billion during the late 
1950s. This was a system of which its build- 
ers admitted no realistic test could ever be 
given. In On Thermonuclear War, Herman 
Kahn remarked that a strategic analyst could 
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not make his reputation by finding holes in 
the air defence system—it was known to have 
so many. 

It is no accident that many of the scien- 
tists who were intimately involved in build- 
ing the SAGE air defence system in the 
United States are persuaded that a com- 
parable effort now to defend against ballistic 
missiles is a boondoggle. Thus Dr. Jerome B. 
Wiesner, former science adviser to Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, asserted in a recent 
article in Look Magazine that ‘few competent 
people expect the extremely complex ABM 
system to work the first time; yet it must 
to have any effect’. And he noted that it must 
work perfectly, since a single warhead can 
destroy a city. It should also be mentioned 
that the construction of ballistic missile de- 
fences in the United States is the single 
most complicated engineering feat ever at- 
tempted in the world. 

Even assuming that the defence would 
work, would it work against counter-meas- 
ures? It is useful here to examine American 
countermeasures to the prospect of a Soviet 
ballistic missile defence, since these could 
presumably be adopted by the Soviet Union. 
The most important recent change in Amer- 
ican offensive capability is the incorporation 
in each missile launcher of Multiple Inde- 
pendently Targetable Re-entry Vehicles 
(MIRVs): in short, the placing of several 
separately aimed warheads in a single mis- 
sile’. Thus one possible American missile 
could carry ten separately aimed 50-kiloton 
warheads instead of, for example, one 10- 
megaton warhead, and the trend is for each 
launcher to have several, This requires the 
defence to use ten times as many intercep- 
tors. American land- and sea-based missile 
‘launchers’ have stabilized at about 1,700. 
If each came to have ‘several’ warheads ca- 
pable of reaching the Soviet Union, there 
would be approximately 10,000. Soviet 
ICBMs are now approaching 750, and their 
generally larger payloads can presumably 
reproduce the American multiple warhead 
capability if the Soviet Union should choose 
to try. 

Multiple warheads are the penetration aid 
that lends itself best to computations. But 
the United States is also preparing, and 
presumably the Soviet Union could prepare, 
electronic counter-measures: knock out or 
confuse a radar, and all warheads might get 
through to a target; send one warhead 
through the trajectory of another, and the 
radar may be blinded by the blast of its own 
interceptor; try to have your missiles arrive 
simultaneously so that the defence is over- 
loaded; seek out vulnerable parts of the sys- 
tem to attack, and then attack the city.“ 
Obviously there is room for ingenuity and 
surprise (factors which are hardly suscepti- 
ble to calculation). 

Would the Soviet Union attempt to nullify 
an American system, and how strongly would 
the United States react to a Soviet defence? 
Those in favour of ballistic missile defences 
have sometimes put stress on the possibility 
that the Soviet Government would not make 
those corresponding adjustments in its of- 
fensive weapons that prevent the United 
States from holding immediate fatalities 
down to 20 or 30 million. Perhaps out of lack 
of interest, ineptitude, or scarcity of re- 
sources, the Soviet Union might not respond 
effectively; but that she would in fact make 
corresponding adjustments in her offensive 
weapons seems—as has been put by Mr. Mc- 
Namara—to be “virtually certain”. She has 
aready built an enormous strategic force that 
is growing more, not less, rapidly than it did 
in the past. She becomes, as does the United 
States, more skilled in making these arms 
race projections with each passing year. (She 
has only to follow the American lead in any 
case.) And she grows richer. 

In both the United States and the Soviet 
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Union, internal political considerations join 
with legitimate security concerns to make 
the credibility of the deterrent the single 
most important military consideration. In 
the United States, the opposition political 
party is not alone in being the guardian of 
the certainty with which the United States 
can invoke her deterrent. Inside the Penta- 
gon, as Secretary McNamara put it in March 
1967, “I do not think there is a senior civilian 
or military official in the Defense Depart- 
ment that does not believe that (1) we 
should react to the [Soviet] ABM deploy- 
ment by expanding our offensive force, and 
(2) we have the technical capability to re- 
act in such a way as to assure our continued 
capability to penetrate that ABM defence. 
None of us are in any doubt about that.”* 
It is a measure of the height of feeling on 
this issue in the United States that it was 
not considered ridiculous when Mr. Mc- 
Namara asserted that he would spend “$50 
billion, the entire military budget“, on main- 
taining the ability of American missiles to 
penetrate if necessary. 

When the Secretary of Defense announced 
that the Soviet Union had built a ballistic 
missile defence around a single city (Moscow) 
and suggested that another system (the 
Tallinn system) might be designed against 
missiles, the U.S. Defense Department acted 
as follows. It chose to produce and deploy 
the Poseidon submarine-launched missile, 
which it said would make the effectiveness 
of the Polaris submarine ‘several times 
greater. It produced and deployed ‘improved 
missile penetration aids’. It initiated the de- 
velopment of new re-entry vehicles specifi- 
cally designed for use against targets heavily 
defended with ABMs’. And it decided to in- 
crease the proportion of Minuteman III in 
the planned force and provided it with an 
improved third stage’. This would give it 
greater payload and, at a cost of $400 million, 
would require of the Soviet Union ‘many 
times more in ABM defences if they try to 
offset it’ 2° 

Thus, in the face of an equivocal and still 
building Soviet defence, the United States 
ordered the capability to defeat any plausible 
Soviet defence of the mid-1970s. We cannot 
so easily connect the rapid Soviet build-up in 
missiles with the American debate over mis- 
sile defences—a debate that the Soviet 
analysts must have expected would eventu- 
ally lead to deployment. But we should at 
least observe that the very long lead-time 
involved from ordering a system to having 
it operational—at least a few years—causes 
each power to overreact to still potential 
threats. 

The Soviet Union, which less than a gen- 
eration ago suffered from the most devasta- 
ting destruction in modern warfare, is no 
less keyed to the importance of deterring the 
enemy from attack. And in her internal poli- 
tics, as in the United States, the defence 
issue can presumably be used by one faction 
against another. As likely as not, for a So- 
viet leadership to permit the United States 
to build, if not later to boast about, an 
unanswered defence against missiles is to 
make itself vulnerable to potential rivals. 

Even if neither super-power were interested 
in counter-measures to ballistic missile de- 
fences, but assuming that the arms race con- 
tinued, it is entirely possible that the de- 
fences would be outmoded by unrelated ad- 
vances in weaponry. For example, as soon 
as the first inter-continental missiles were 
deployed—which was about the same year 
the American air defence system was com- 
pleted—it became obvious that missiles could 
attack and ‘roll back’ the air defence to make 
corridors through which planes could then 
fly without opposition. Who is to say that 
a non-ballistic missile, orbiting bomb, or new 
radar-disrupting weapons effect will not do 
the same thing to an even more expensive 
missile defence? The missile was not devel- 
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oped to defeat the air defence system, but it 
certainly outflanked it. 

Virtually any new strategic weapon, or 
major modification of existing strategic weap- 
ons, will raise a host of new problems for 
missile defences. As with the air defence sys- 
tem, the designers of the missile defence sys- 
tem expect that system to defend itself while 
it defends the country. Weapons against 
which it cannot defend itself will be weap- 
ons against which it cannot defend the 
country. Not many of such weapons will be 
necessary, therefore, to re-establish the cred- 
ibility of the large Soviet investment in mis- 
siles. 

For reasons like these, Dr. John S. Foster, 
who as Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering is the chief engineer in the US 
Defense Department, asserted that: “Because 
the enormous quantities of equipment in- 
volved, and the near rapid rate at which 
the technology changes, to maintain an effec- 
tive system one would essentially have to 
turn over the whole system, the whole $20 
billion system, every few years.’ 1 

In summary, missile defences are too com- 
plicated, and inevitably too untested, to gen- 
erate much confidence that they will work 
as planned. Worse, both major powers can be 

to take appropriate counter-meas- 
ures to neutralize them—even to overreact 
in the measures taken. Even in the absence 
of counter-measures, the arms race and ad- 
vaneing technology are likely to defeat the 
effectiveness of the system. 

One may ask why advancing technology 
will not produce an even better defence. And 
this can only be answered by saying that a 
single bomb can destroy a city, and no imag- 
inable defence will be perfect. It is an axiom 
of life, as one strategic analyst put it, that 
it is easter to destroy than protect. The of- 
fence can any one of many methods; 
the defence must protect against each. The 
offence can lose many times and still suc- 
ceed in its goal of destruction; the defence 
must be 100 per cent perfect. Each major 
power is reaching a stage at which it has 
ilterally thousands of warheads to launch 
in any one of several ways that technology 
can and will provide. 

An attempt to defend a country against 
the effects of nuclear war, an attempt des- 
tined to cost several tens of billions of dol- 
lars and take years to construct, is not some- 
thing to be done on the basis of short-range 
expectations. Nor, as was noted, do the im- 
mediate risks of war in the early 1970s war- 
rant it. It seems that one must attempt to 
estimate the chances that the defence will 
be able to have any significant attritional ef- 
fect on the offence over time, despite a 
continuing arms race and a determined at- 
tempt to neutralize the defence. These 
chances seem slim. At best, there is no 
permanent victory for the defence, but only 
continued and expensive struggle. More like- 
ly, most of the time, the defences will not 
serve to protect significant fractions of the 
population against super-power offence. 
Effect of Missile Defences on the Arms Race 

It is clear that missile defences tend to 
encourage expenditures on systems aimed 
at pentrating missile defences. Since these 
can involve the retrofitting of entire mis- 
sile forces with improved missiles, and the 
multiplication of missiles or warheads, this 
fact is a major economic and political argu- 
ment against the deployment of defences. 

Still worse, however, the MIRV method of 
ensuring penetration, in conjunction with 
missile defenses, creates certain strategic 
fears. From the Soviet point of view, for 
example, the United States may come to 
have several thousand separately deliverable 
warheads. The Soviet Government controls 
about 750 ICBMs and about 800 IRBMs and 
MRBMs. What if each of these could be 
successfully atacked by American missiles? 
In response to a newspaper report suggesting 
that the accuracy of MIRVs might be in- 
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sufficient to threaten hardened weapons, the 
US Defense Department issued a denial say- 
ing: ‘Each new MIRV warhead will be aimed 
individually and will be far more accurate 
than any previous or existing warhead. They 
will be far better suited for destruction of 
hardened enemy missile sites than any exist- 
ing missile warheads’. Indeed, no other as- 
sumption than steadily improving accuracy 
could be made with even medium probability 
by a cautious Soviet strategic analyst. A 
measure of the improvement to date was pro- 
vided by the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Nitze, in a table which showed that a 
missile carrying ten 50-kiloton warheads 
could destroy ten separate airfields, from 
1.2 to 1.7 hard missile silos, or 3.5 cities of 
100,000 population. (In these respects it was 
anywhere from 1.2 to ten times more efficient 
than a single 10-megaton warhead.) “ 

Although the United States is far ahead 
of the Soviet Union in the development of 
multiple warheads, has numerical superiority 
in missiles, and has a far more secure sub- 
marine force, she is nevertheless already 
worried about Soviet attacks on her land- 
based missiles. According to the US Defense 
Department, A large Soviet ICBM force with 
a substantial hard-target kill capability 
might be able to destroy a large number of 
our Minuteman missiles in their silos. An 
extensive effective Soviet ABM defense might 
then be able to intercept and destroy a large 
part of our residual missile warheads, in- 
cluding those carrled by submarine-launched 
missiles’. Admitting that such a threat is 
‘quantitatively far greater than those pro- 
jected in the latest intelligence estimates’, 
Mr. McNamara asserted that ‘prudence’ 
dictated that the United States put herself 
in a position to strengthen her offensive 
capability. 

Of course, the Russians have far more 
reason to feel concerned. Defense Depart- 
ment testimony revealed what the Soviets 
must do to neutralize various American de- 
tensive postures. In illustrative computations 
about the mid-1970s against a hypothetical 
American defensive system now estimated at 
$22 to $40 billion, the Soviet retaliatory 
force of the mid-1970s would hold only 10 
million Americans hostage to a surprise at- 
tack unless counter-measures were adopted. 
Soviet adoption of penetration aids, and of 
Multiple Independently Targetable Reentry 
Vehicles (MIRVs), would raise this figure to 
40 million, But to get it back to 90 million, 
where it would stand if the United States 
built only Sentinel, would require 550 mobile 
ICBMs, The fact that the Defense Depart- 
ment refers to ‘mobile’ ICBMs reveals the 
anticipated capacity of MIRVs to attack 
locatable ICBMs, In short MIRVs plus ABM 
spell trouble, at least on paper, if the centre 
of gravity of Soviet decisionmaking is still 
worrying about surprise attack from the 
United States.” As Mr, McNamara’s current 
statement put it, ‘We have come to the 
conclusion that both sides would be far 
better off if we can reach an agreement on 
the limitation of all strategic nuclear forces, 
including ABMs'* 

Missile defences are likely to encourage 
not only offensive weapons that may neu- 
tralize them but more defences as well. Al- 
though Mr. McNamara may have argued, 
as he did in his announcement, that the 
case for a ‘Chinese defence’ is only ‘marginal’, 
and the case against a more massive defence 
clear, time tends to turn whatever exists into 
a military necessity in the logic and psycho- 
logic of defence bureaucracies. We have seen 
this happen before. The case for 1,000 land- 
based American Minutemen was question- 
able, and Mr. McNamara’s 18 September 
speech announcing his recent decision ad- 
mitted that they were excessive, blaming the 
decision on Soviet secrecy. Had the United 
States followed a different logic, it is possible 
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that she might have contented herself with 
Polaris submarines and few if any land-based 
missiles. She might have relied on the threat 
to attack a few cities and disavowed any in- 
tention to strike Soviet missiles (the policy 
called finite deterrence). But having made 
the choice she has, American policy-makers 
are led seriously to consider attempts to ex- 
tend or protect what they have built. 

Something should be said, in passing, of 
the arms-race implications of the different 
solutions proposed to the projected vulner- 
ability of Minuteman. First of all, almost 
all of the arms-race problems could be re- 
solved at one swoop if the Defense Depart- 
ment would dismantle the land-based mis- 
siles when they become vulnerable, and rely 
instead on existing or increased numbers of 
Polaris submarines. This massive reduction 
of American offensive power would undercut 
fears on the part of the Soviet Union of 
attack on her forces. The invulnerability of 
Polaris would prevent attack upon the sea- 
based missiles, and whatever was necessary 
to penetrate future Soviet defences could be 
installed in the submarine-launched missiles. 

Instead, the Defense Department is con- 
sidering: (a) converting the entire force to 
Minuteman III, i.e. completing its modern- 
ization, and hence improving its offensive 
capability, so that whatever missiles survive 
will be more powerful; (b) increasing the 
number of warheads each Minuteman mis- 
sile could carry, i.e. doing more of the same 
as in (a); (o) emplacing the entire Minute- 
man III force in super-hard silos, t.e. pro- 
tecting it against attack by requiring of the 
Soviet Union more accuracy, more missiles, 
or larger ones for the same amount of de- 
struction; or (d) protecting the Minuteman 
force with an ABM defence, i.e. employing 
what is called hard-point defence. 

Solutions (a) and (b) would further 
threaten the Soviet force, pushing the spiral 
still further. Solution (c) buys time, but 
resolves the problem in no definitive way if 
the Russians seek protection in numbers— 
numbers that will eventually seem to threat- 
en the new silos, Solution (d) will tend to 
enlarge the Sentinel missile defence, repre- 
senting a step forward politically, psycho- 
logically, and perhaps even technically, to a 
full-fledged city defence. This will have an 
unfortunate effect on Soviet planners. And 
if Dr. Wiesner is right when he says he is 
‘certain that the system we are now plan- 
ning will be regarded as ineffective before 
it is installed’, it is equally plausible that the 
hard-point defence will be considered in- 
adequate protection by the time it is built. 

The only possible basis for stability is to 
switch the main part of strategic offensive 
capability to submarines and to do it in both 
super-powers, Unfortunately, the trend in 
relative offensive power seems quite in the 
opposite direction, and strong political and 
bureaucratic pressures seem likely to keep it 
that way. 

In any case, these difficulties reveal the 
problems that are associated with a single 
bad decision—too many Minutemen. Simi- 
larly, if it should become accepted that at- 
tempts to protect the country are in order, 
a variety of other expenditures will follow in 
time. These will include expenditures on 
bomber defences and anti-submarine warfare, 
as well as expenditures to prevent existing 
missile defences from becoming obsolete. 
There is, of course, the further possibility 
that defences against new weapons, cruise 
missiles or something else might be encour- 
aged as well. 

The possible future costs in arms procure- 
ment of accepting the legitimacy, feasibility, 
and desirability of defence against nuclear 
weapons are quite unlimited. Systems of mid- 
course intercept, or boost-phase intercept, are 
now officially considered outlandishly expen- 
sive, involving, as they may, large numbers 
of satellites. But present missile defence con- 
siderations were, when begun in the late 
1940s and early 1950s, even more outrageous, 
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anticipating, as they had to, the parallel fu- 
ture development of the missiles themselves. 
And the logic and potential efficiency of at- 
tempts to intercept missiles early in their 
course will keep such defences under serious 
study. By the same token the strategic fears 
aroused by these possibilities could easily 
grow over time since, conceptually, they could 
conceivably promise higher reliability of at- 
trition, 

In general, over a period of decades, the 
possibility that the defence might throw a 
substantial scare into the offence is an im- 
portant argument against the deployment of 
defences. It is not, as some would argue, a 
good reason for encouraging defences be- 
cause, in the face of the strenuous pressures 
for their neutralization, we can hardly ex- 
pect the effective“ defence to be more than 
a transitory phenomenon in a dynamic con- 
test. (If at some future time some really 
super and more permanent defence emerged, 
it would be time enough then to take its 
particular characteristics of cost and perma- 
nency into consideration, along with the na- 
ture of the political climate.) 

While these long-run dangers seem specu- 
lative, they may be related to this first deci- 
sion to build a limited missile defence much 
as the present commitment of 500,000 troops 
in Vietnam is related to the initial decision 
to commit 15,000 combat troops. Inspired by 
Soviet efforts, by occasional new ideas in mis- 
sile defence, by improvements in Chinese 
weapons, by competition among the political 
parties, by pressures from American industry 
and the defence establishment, by changes 
in Defense Department leadership, and, con- 
ceivably, by stresses and strains in American- 
Soviet relationships, missile defence is not 
going to be easy to stop. 

All this costs money, but it has other un- 
fortunate effects as well. The preoccupation 
with arms gaps or the implications of new 
weapons takes the time of government and 
preempts the focus of public debates. It 
forces negotiations to concentrate on a series 
of new problems (like bombs in orbit), cre- 
ates alarms that undermine better American- 
Soviet relations, and tends to produce ever 
more destructive weapons. 


Does China warrant a missile defense? 


Virtually all China experts deny the image 
of a Communist China that ‘seeks’ nuclear 
war. They suggest instead the likelihood 
that Peking will seek low-risk strategies of 
political intervention, assistance to insur- 
gents, propaganda, and so on. More gen- 
erally, the Chinese leadership can hardly re- 
main oblivinus to the stark nuclear realities 
that have persuaded everyone else. A Chinese 
attack upon che United States is Chinese na- 
tional suicioe, and Chinese leaders, or com- 
mittees of tnem, can be expected to see it 
this way. Atrack from China is very well de- 
terred. 


Many American supporters of a defense 
against Chinese missiles quite openly 
want to retin the ability to attack China 
pre-emptively or the threat to do so. Thus 
one American analyst asserted: ‘American 
leaders probaodly would develop different at- 
titudes towards the Chinese according as the 
United States did or did not have BMD.’ 
However, American Presidents are not likely 
to put as much confidence in these very in- 
volved computations of the Defense Depart- 
ment as all that, and even these computa- 
tions always leave open the possibility of 
losing a city or two. Presidents know that 
Defense Depar cments—indeed government 
agencies genernily—are capable of making 
mistakes. This particular estimate concerns 
a system that is especially complicated and 
untestable—as we noted. In short, the Presi- 
dent is likely to be deterred from pre-emptive 
attack on China, 

But would the Chinese know it? Might 
they not be sobered by an American de- 
fense? Again, their most likely strategies are 
one to which nuclear conflict and the threat 
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of it are irrelevant. In any case, can they 
be expected to believe in the defense? Who- 
ever heard of a defense that was airtight? 
Chinese planners will not have to be opti- 
mistic to be sceptical of the optimism of 
American planners; they need only share the 
attitudes of almost everyone but strategic 
analysts. 

In addition, this posture of seeming to 
threaten pre-emptive attack is not desirable. 
The temptation to carry out the threat gives 
rise to risks of general nuclear war. To the 
extent that the threat of attack is successful, 
it might only induce in the Chinese a policy 
of holding Asians hostage. It could also in- 
duce them to develop weapons less desirable 
than missiles. In any case, the very effort 
to defend against Chinese missiles is likely 
to enhance China's status in Asia. And if 
Chinese missiles are worth such an effort 
on the part of the United States, it may 
be that Asians will be pressed by parties in 
opposition to take the Chinese threat more 
seriously than they might otherwise. The 
pre-emption possibility itself might be con- 
sidered very undesirable by friendly Asians 
and very dangerous. War with China, like 
war with North Vietnam, will be much more 
destructive in the theatre of conflict than 
it is to the United States, and this possibility 
will not be lost upon Asians. 

In general, to base Western steadfastness 
in Asia upon the ability of the United States 
to reduce American casualties is to make the 
same mistake just made in Europe. There the 
United States has recently avoided basing her 
commitment on her ability to cut her own 
losses in a nuclear exchange—that posture 
has totally lost credibility. An analogous pol- 
icy would lose that same credibility in Asia 
fast enough. The United States should there- 
fore develop a rationale for Asian guarantees 
with greater staying power. As in Europe, she 
should avoid playing into the hands of those 
who doubt her commitment by basing it on 
ever more dubious calculations of casualties. 

Notwithstanding all this, would the system 
work against China? No one really knows be- 
cause the type and sophistication of future 
Chinese missiles cannot be known. The most 
effective counter-measures of the 1970s are 
not known either (nor whether they will be 
expensive or cheap). Whatever they are, they 
will be openly discussed in the American 
press, and the Chinese will learn them. The 
Defense Department estimates that attacks 
which might otherwise kill 7 million people 
could be held to 1 million or less. And it be- 
lieves that as the Chinese ICBM force grows, 
‘for relatively modest outlays’ Sentinel could 
be improved to limit Chinese damage into 
the 1980s. But 1985 is as far in advance as 
1950 is behind, and since the first Soviet 
atom and hydrogen bombs were detonated 
in 1949 and 1952, it has become clear that an 
awful lot of technical advance is possible in 
time spans of this order. 

Can the Chinese-oriented system be dis- 
sociated from a larger Soviet-oriented one? 
The Chinese force is likely to require im- 
provement in Sentinel earlier than the 
United States expects, and these improve- 
ments may blur the difference. More im- 
mediately, many in the United States see 
Sentinel as a suitable beginning for an at- 
tempt to maintain or increase American nu- 
clear ‘superiority’; Secretary Clifford might 
be in that category. Certainly Sentinel could 
be a building-block to a larger system. (It is 
also what the Defense Department calls a 
‘foundation’ for a future defence of Minute- 
man forces.) 

Most relevant, the Soviet leaders are likely 
to see this system as a first step to a defence 
against their missiles, because that is the 
problem they worry about and because they 
need lead-time to take the appropriate pre- 
ventive measures. Certainly, Sentinel is far 
more effective in neutralizing overall Soviet 
capabilities than the primitive Soviet efforts 
around Moscow are in reducing those of the 
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United States. And consider how much the 
latter overreacted to the Soviet efforts. 

Mr. McNamara called the American deci- 
sion to build Sentinel ‘marginal’. But in 
terms of the American-Soviet arms race, the 
balance seems quite in the other direction. 
Sentinel seems likely to cost the United States 
a great deal of time. 


MISSILE DEFENCES AND ARMS CONTROL 


For some time the dominant American 
view has been that missile defences would 
have the exacerbating effect on the arms race 
just described, and that the pressures they 
would generate could not be contained in a 
comprehensive formal agreement. For this 
reason, for example, the American proposal 
to the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Confer- 
ence that it explore a freeze on offensive and 
defensive strategic nuclear delivery vehicles 
included as ‘an essential part’ limitations on 
anti-ballistic missiles.“ 

In the recent past there have been isolated 
defections from this view, encouraged by the 
seeming inevitability of Soviet missile defence 
deployment—an inevitability now largely 
based on American actions, if indeed missile 
defences are inevitable at all. One advocate 
of missile defences has suggested that ballis- 
tic missile defences could reduce potential 
casualties (an arms-control goal) and then 
be controlled by a comprehensive American- 
Soviet agreement. Such a possibility cannot 
be ruled out entirely, since for example, the 
missile defences might be as ineffective and 
irrelevant as existing air defences. But, as- 
suming that the deployment contest between 
missiles and anti-missiles was reasonably 
balanced—so that the defensive missiles were, 
or were thought to be, competitive with the 
offensive ones—then the competition between 
offence and defence becomes very complicated 
and hard to freeze. Indeed, in practice, it is 
probably only necessary that the defence 
seem to be improvable to effectiveness in 
coming years for it to cast a pall over the 
prospects of the treaty. And this is for stra- 
tegic analysis! Politicians may find it suffi- 
cient to know that the treaty and the prob- 
lem are complicated, that technology changes 
fast, and that deterrence is important. Note 
that even with an enormous political, 
strategic, and economic consensus favouring 
ending the arms race on the basis of overkill 
and nuclear plenty, not more than a hand- 
ful of American senators argued for an agree- 
ment with the Russians, If deterrence seemed 
erodable under the treaty, even this handful 
would be further reduced. 

As for the technical complications induced 
by missile defences, they are enormous. Each 
side is committed to ongoing research and 
development in every faintly plausible direc- 
tion out of which an effective defence might 
come. It is quite impossible to design a treaty 
that would cope with ideas not yet formu- 
lated—such ideas would, of course, have to 
be covered by a right of withdrawal. But 
there are also those ideas which, while not 
sufficiently novel to spark a withdrawal from 
the treaty, may nevertheless arouse the most 
serious concern. What if a treaty had been 
negotiated in the early 1960s that limited 
the number of defensive missiles and froze 
only the externally observable characteris- 
tics—a common assumption. The American 
improvements in range of interception and 
kill mechanism of warhead could have turned 
the point-defence, ‘frozen’ by the treaty, into 
a defence of large areas. Similarly, the recent 
shift from individual warheads to smaller 
independently guided re-entry vehicles very 
substantially changes the efficiency of each 
offensive missile. In effect each missile is 
turned into several. Yet, with regard to exter- 
nal characteristics, the missile can be de- 
signed to look the same. It is possible to hope 
that defensive improvements like these men- 
tioned might be exactly nullified by offensive 
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improvements like these also mentioned. But 
surely there is no certainty about it. 

At least one analyst has argued that the 
problem would be solved if the United States 
dic not put such emphasis on overwhelming 
deterrence, and has proposed that this em- 
phasis be changed. But in view of the polit- 
ical obstacles, the lead-time uncertainties, 
and the tremendous sensitivity of all con- 
cerned, it seems unrealistic to think that im- 
portant changes might be effected. It is rela- 
tively easy to persuade a Congress or an 
American Administration to do something 
ike buy a ballistic missile defence. But to 
persuade it that it ought not respond to 
Soviet defences is to strike at the funda- 
mental premise of post-war strategic weapon 
policy—overwhelming deterrence. 

More often, it has been argued that the 
Russians will never agree to holding down 
expenditures on missile defences, and hence 
that agreements must be designed to permit 
them. (Again, it should be pointed out that, 
on available evidence, the Soviet Union is not 
planning to spend very much.) But in con- 
sidering what the Russians will accept, one 
must also keep in mind what they cannot re- 
fuse. The idea that the Russians should not 
build a missile defence effective against the 
United States is not just part of a proposal 
which the United States would like the Soviet 
Union to accept; it is an integral part of 
American policy with which the United 
States would like to have the Russians co- 
operate. The United States can, and unques- 
tionably will, ‘negotiate’ the ineffectiveness 
of a Soviet defence unilaterally. This is what 
Mr. McNamara meant when he testified in 
the spring of 1967: ‘I do not think they have 
a defence, Mr. Sikes, that is exactly my point. 
We will get more weapons through to the 
Soviet Union as a result of their deploying 
an ABM than we would if they had not. We 
presented to you a programme that with a 
high degree of probability will more than off- 
set their ABM. . . . Therefore, I say they do 
not have a defence.“ “ In this light, any ex- 
penditures by the Russians on a missile de- 
fence designed against the United States 
would be errors in cost-effectiveness, ones 
which they would eventually correct. Re- 
member, the Soviet Union is not standing 
still; a Kosygin or his successor may veto ex- 
penditures that a Khrushchey might not 
know how to oppose, or a Stalin want to. 

It has been suggested that the United 
States should match Soviet expenditures on 
missile defence, on the assumption that simi- 
lar forces on both sides will make arms-con- 
trol agreements easier. Why this should be so 
is unclear; in any case the argument puts 
too much stress on the relatively more 
formal—and less likely—methods of ending 
the arms race. It is noteworthy that no one 
seems to think that the United States need 
match the Russians in numbers of sub- 
marines or they match us in kinds of naval 
forces—as a precondition of plausible agree- 
ments. In any event, the argument was made 
on the now questionable assumption that 
the Soviet Union was buying more missile 
defence than the United States. 

In some cases, analysts who emphasize the 
importance of symmetry in matching the 
Russians’ (supposed) missile defence pur- 
chases—either to deter them or to secure an 
agreement with them—will insist that the 
agreement also preserve ‘historical asym- 
metries’ between the capabilities of American 
and Soviet strategic forces. In short, some 
will argue for symmetry when it comes to 
matching the Russians, and against it when 
it comes to their matching us. Indeed, the 
notion of “historical asymmetries’ is alto- 
gether questionable, in that the post-war pe- 
riods have seen very different ratios of mega- 
tons deliverable (ranging from many-to-zero 
at one extreme to one-to-one at another, de- 
pending upon the period and type of meas- 
urement). 
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EUROPE 


The single most important consideration 
in the attitude of Europeans to American 
missile defence decisions concerns the con- 
fidence of European central bankers in 
American fiscal responsibility. Faced with 
rising unrest at home, an expensive war 
abroad, inflation, and a balance-of-payments 
deficit, the United States is finding it ever 
harder to persuade European bankers and 
European institutions to hold US dollars 
rather than gold. The issue will turn on 

confidence in the ability of the 
United States to set her house in order—to 
stop inflation and stem the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. But more immediately, the 
issue is the credibility of the government’s 
determination, as measured by its willing- 
ness to take unpalatable measures. In this 
connection, a decision to spend resources on 
missile defences is likely to be the worst 
possible step. It will seem to reflect the Ad- 
ministration’s unwillingness to make hard 
decisions: a government un to disen- 
gage from a war abroad, obligated to right 
urban wrongs at home, and financially 
pressed abroad is willing to open an open- 
ended new front in the arms race. While 
some European national security analysts 
may see merit in the missile defence, Eu- 
ropean financial circles are likely to see only 
inflation and equivocation. These attitudes 
will be enforced by the general unpopularity 
of the Vietnam war, which precludes a cer- 
tain amount of sympathy for the American 
predicament, and for her requests for special 
consideration in the name of common de- 
fence against Communism or aggression 
This issue is of enormous consequence.” 

To return to more standard strategic con- 
siderations, in view of the thousands of 
tactical nuclear weapons in Europe, and the 
general low level of apprehension in Western 
Europe over the Soviet threat, Europeans do 
not seem to feel the need for enhanced 
American strategic superiority that one 
might have predicted some years ago. In 
short, there is no direct European doctrinal 
requirement for an American missile defence. 
Nor are Europeans unduly concerned about 
Soviet defences, assuming, as they can, that 
the United States will be making energetic 
efforts to neutralize them. 

In the long run, it is possible that Euro- 
peans will come to regard missile defences 
as desirable for themselves. This does not 
seem very plausible at present, in view of 
British cuts in defence expenditure and 
French strains in producing even strategic 
offensive weapons. But a growing European 
armaments industry might become inter- 
ested in missile defence for export to coun- 
tries that might feel threatened by Chinese 
missiles—Australia, Japan, India, Formosa— 
as well as to West European countries that 
might be involved in some future European 
war. And both these impulses might be 
strengthened by advances in missile defence 
effectiveness, Existing experience in missile 
defence development teaches us to antici- 
pate periods in which missile defences may 
look especially promising; during one such 
period, it is possible that Europeans might 
try to buy whatever the major powers had 
already bought. 

It ought to be mentioned also that missile 
defences lend themselves conceptually to the 
different rationals used by supporters of the 
multilateral force; indeed, missile defences 
fit these arguments better than the multi- 
lateral force itself. At some point, efforts 
may be made to use this fact to introduce 
co-operative missile defences in Europe. 

PROLIFERATION 


It has been argued that American and So- 
viet missile defences will increase the tech- 
nological gap between the major powers and 
other powers and, in this way, somehow re- 
duce the risk of proliferation. However, one 
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is hard put to find a potential nuclear power 
which is likely to forgo nuclear weapons 
simply because, a decade or so hence when it 
has missiles to mount them on, these mis- 
siles might be unable to penetrate the de- 
fences of the United States or the Soviet 
Union, Many potential nuclear powers, among 
them the most plausible (e.g. Egypt, Israel, 
India, Pakistan, and Japan), are not directly 
interested in their ability to penetrate Amer- 
ican or Soviet defences. In many potential 
nuclear powers, all strategic questions are 
secondary to other motivations. 

No one is going to believe, in any case, that 
a nuclear bomb in hand cannot in time be 
made credible enough in one fashion or an- 
other. It is a revealing reductio ad absurdum 
that gaps in this argument have sometimes 
been filled in the following bizarre fashion: 
if America has a missile defence, the Egyp- 
tians, though not interested directly in 
threatening the United States, will have to 
anticipate an American guarantee of Israel, 
backed by an American missile defence. If 
they anticipate being unable to penetrate 
the American defence, they would anticipate 
finding nuclear weapons useless for threat- 
ening Israel and hence would be significantly 
less likely to buy them in the first place. 
This obviously requires single-minded Egyp- 
tian attention to a single long-run scenario. 
It requires unprecedented confidence in 
American defences of the future—more con- 
fidence than most American analysts have. 
And it requires an absence of other motiva- 
tions for having the bomb. 

Evidently proliferation provides no motive 
for still greater missile defence expenditures. 
And by way of contrast it is worth mention- 
ing that the political councils of at least 
some potential nuclear powers may be influ- 
enced adversely if the United States and the 
Soviet Union find themselves unable to pre- 
vent a new round of the arms race, Certainly 
the Indians have made this point repeatedly. 

Speaking generally, missile defences will 
add to the world-wide fixation on nuclear 
weapons and make it more difficult to dispel 
the desire for them, It may lead the Japanese 
to review the development of a regional ABM 
system for them, and to stimulate discussions 
of the distinction between offensive and de- 
fensive weapons. All of this can be harmful 
to the non-proliferation effort. 


CRISIS BARGAINING 


It has been suggested that one-sided Soviet 
development of ballistic missile defences 
would lead Soviet generals to believe that the 
United States could be ‘pushed around’. One 
spokesman—again under the impression that 
the Soviet Union was doing more than the 
United States—even went so far as to call 
this the single most important reason for 
American procurement, Perhaps this fear has 
been allayed by the recent decision of the 
Secretary of Defense to build at least some 
ballistic missile defence. But it is sympto- 
matic of the character of the debate over 
missile defence that an argument of this kind 
should be put forward. To maintain it one is 
forced to assume that the Russians’ interest 
in defences stemmed from the high valuation 
they put on them, which, in turn, would 
suggest their contempt for anyone who did 
not have them. The argument overlooks the 
possibility that defences might have been 
purchased for reasons of vested interests— 
reasons unrelated to strategy. Or that they 
might have been bought because of compul- 
sions to buy defensive weapons arising from 
the psychology of Soviet suffering in World 
War II—again reasons unrelated to strategy. 
Or simply that they were bought in antici- 
pation of an American purchase, or because 
the Soviet bureaucratic system still thinks 
Russia might be attacked. 

Some argue for an American ballistic mis- 
sile defence on grounds that it will improve 
the strategic balance. A few years ago, it 
would have been argued that such a defence 
would persuade the Soviet Union that the 
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United States might be willing, under ex- 
treme provocation, to strike first and suffer 
the consequences of retaliation, This same 
point of view now claims only that the United 
States would gain ‘escalation assurance’—a 
willingness to bargain harder in crises. The 
difference between these positions is largely 
semantic and certainly is not one that can 
be communicated with assurance to the Rus- 
sians. A variety of news reports have already 
suggested that the Russians regard the Amer- 
ican decision to build a ‘Chinese’ ballistic 
missile defence as threatening. 

Some writers have quoted the figures pro- 
vided by the Secretary of Defense in support 
of the idea that only ‘escalation assurance’, 
and not greater strategic advantage, will be 
secured. These figures show immediate Amer- 
ican fatalities being reduced only from 30 
million to 20 million. But, as has been 
pointed out, the figures are illustrative. If 
any president is ever induced by some enor- 
mous provocation or mental imbalance to 
launch his strategic force, it will be because 
he is persuaded that some highly sensitive 
trick or tactic will destroy virtually all Soviet 
weapons locatable, and that an improved 
missile defence, in conjunction with anti- 
submarine warfare, will be highly effective in 
destroying a disjointed and sporadic attack. 
With a vast missile defence, but not without 
it, one can perhaps imagine a president 
imagining a ‘successful’ nuclear attack on 
Russia. This is one way of describing the dif- 
ference a missile defence makes, and it gives 
one pause. 

It has also been argued that ballistic mis- 
sile defences would make an American presi- 
dent and a Soviet premier less willing to use 
demonstration missile attacks as shows of 
force, thus making the actual initiation of 
a central war much more difficult. But the 
plausibility of demonstration missile attacks 
is itself controversial, at best. The argu- 
ment’s underlying premise, that these at- 
tacks constitute a sizable fraction of the 
only avenues by which a war can be started, 
is a further very questionable speculation. 
And even the idea that the ballistic missile 
defences will make demonstrations much less 
likely—rather than, for example, only adding 
something new to demonstrate, namely pene- 
tration capability—superimposes a third 
order of uncertainty. 


CONCLUSION 


A decision has been taken to build a small 
missile defence against the possibility of 
Chinese attack—what ‘small’ will mean rela- 
tive to a growing Chinese force is hard to 
say. Indeed, it is possible that the Chinese 
will not build intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles at all. 

At the moment, the most appropriate ques- 
tion seems to be: should the United States 
press on and build a still bigger missile 
defence at a cost of tens rather than several 
billions? Many of the arguments given for 
doing so by strategic analysts were set forth 
under the impression that the Russians were 
building a wide-scale missile defence over 
and above that around Moscow. These argu- 
ments, e.g. that the Russians will feel con- 
tempt for us if we don’t have what they do, 
or that an agreement with them will become 
more feasible if we do have what they do, 
were always speculative, marginal, and con- 
troversial. Now their very premise seems 
doubtful. ‘Matching the Russians’ does not 
now seem to be at issue—according to the 
majority of the intelligence community 
quoted earlier by Mr. McNamara, 

In any case, the only important reasons for 
a heavy missile defence have always been 
sufficient expectation of nuclear war, and 
sufficient expectation that the defence would 
work, to override the obvious economic and 
political arguments against it. Ever greater 
effectiveness is required of the defensive sys- 
tems, and men of experience in these matters 
have learned to be sceptical of the possibility 
of achieving it. Just as estimates of cost for 
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big systems are always uncertain (virtually 
always too low), estimates of effectiveness 
can be no more reliable. Indeed, with respect 
to cost, the factors are relatively well deter- 
mined; but effectiveness involves an intelli- 
gent adversary who will be seeking counter- 
measures. 

Expectations that the defences will work 
can hardly be very high. The ‘offence’ is not 
being left behind, and if the Soviet Govern- 
ment wants to make the necessary expendi- 
tures, it can defeat the Western system even 
on paper. (Because defence is a harder and 
more unreliable game than offence, the Rus- 
sian offence is still more likely to defeat the 
defence in an actual war.) Depending upon 
how the war started and many other factors, 
a massive defence might or might not pro- 
tect when and if war came. No one will ever 
be sure. And very possibly the system will 
be considered obsolete—like its two predeces- 
sors—before its date of completion. 

Nevertheless, the United States seems 
likely to press on with missile defences in 
the absence of talks with the Soviet Union 
simply because she is unable to restrain her- 
self from doing so. Mr. McNamara’s appeals 
to the Russians to talk were really appeals 
for help—help in ending the arms race. Com- 
bined with fears on both sides of increasingly 
vulnerable land-based missiles, missile de- 
fences have the potential to project the 
United States and the Soviet Union very 
firmly into a next round—in which the 
United States and possibly the Soviet Union 
build missile defences and both try to build 
offensive weapons in response to future 
defence. 

In my view, the important question for the 
West is whether the national interest of the 
United States cemands that she try to protect 
against the low-probability threat of nuclear 
war, even if the chance of effective protec- 
tion is itself small over the long run. Perhaps 
any amount of money and any encourage- 
ment to the arms race are worth a small 
chance of protecting American society, and 
perhaps nothing in the resultant arms race 
can make the United States much more vul- 
nerable than she is now. This point of view, 
which also discounts the political implica- 
tions of a continuing arms race, must be an- 
swered on a still different plane. It raises the 
question of how long, and at what cost, 
America will continue to bemuse herself 
with low-probability threats to her ‘national 
security’ in a world where others uniformly 
have less security and, almost uniformly, 
look to her for some kind of moral and finan- 
cial leadership. The United States must learn, 
just as people must learn, to distinguish be- 
tween a legitimate interest in insurance and 
an obsessive, neurotic concern for an un- 
achievable nuclear security. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President I yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 
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INDUSTRY COMES TO MOUNTAIN 
HOME, ARK. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as I 
pointed out in an interview published in 
U.S. News & World Report, May 6, 1968, 
there is a vital need to encourage and 
assist industry to decentralize, and to 
expand by building its plants in the open 
spaces, in the rural communities. Such a 
move would provide a measure of relief 
to overcrowded, slum-infested cities that 
are plagued with greater problems as 
more people migrate from rural areas 
with high hopes of finding a better life. 
When they fail to find work and a de- 
cent place to live, many become a burden 
to the cities by swelling the welfare rolls. 
Others become desperate and resort to 
crime. 

It is my belief that there should be a 
carefully planned program designed to 
open up more employment opportunities 
in rural America so that further migra- 
tion to cities would be discouraged. Such 
a program would provide a needed eco- 
nomic boost to underdeveloped areas 
while relieving the strain and pressure 
caused by social discontent and disorders 
in the megalopolis. 

Proof that an outmigration of indus- 
try can be made to work is seen in the 
town of Mountain Home, Ark., where 
industrial expansion, encouraged by 
hard-working local leaders, has contrib- 
uted immensely to the growth of the 
community in the past few years. 

An article reporting the return of rural 
emigres, lured by blue-chip industrial 
firms building plants in this town in the 
Ozark Mountains, appears in the July 29 
issue of the National Observer. It states 
that Mountain Home’s population has 
increased from 2,105 in 1960 to 3,258 in 
1968, largely because of incoming indus- 
try that created more jobs. 

The story of what has been happening 
in Mountain Home should be considered 
by those who are concerned about and 
who are seeking to resolve the serious 
problems of urban congestion and 
poverty. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, “Rx for Cities: The Lure of 
Home,“ written by Mark R. Arnold, 
and published in the National Observer 
of July 29, 1968, be printed in the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BACK TO THE BOONDOCKS?—RX FOR THE CITIES: 
THE LURE oF “HOME” 
(By Mark Arnold) 

MOUNTAIN HOME, AnK.— The movement of 
people from country to city in Twentieth 
Century America has been called, by Agricul- 
ture Secretary Orville Freeman, “the most 
massive migration the world has ever known.” 
Here in one city in the central Ozarks, those 
rural emigres, in small numbers, are begin- 
ning to return. 

They're coming back for all the reasons you 
might expect: fresh air, open land, freedom 
from crowds, traffic jams, urban unrest, and 
high taxes. Plus one more reason: jobs. 

Federal public works and local initiative 
have combined to create here what was once 
thought impossible in rural America—an at- 
mosphere conducive to industrial growth. 
Such blue-chip industries as McDonnell 
Douglas Corp. and the pharmaceutical house 
of Baxter Laboratories, Inc., have located in 
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this remote mountain town in the past few 
years, creating 1,700 industrial jobs. As a re- 
sult, while most rural areas continue to lose 
population, Mountain Home and surround- 
ing Baxter County are gaining steadily. 


A PRACTICAL ALTERNATIVE 


This country’s lessons—and those of other 
rural communities likewise experiencing eco- 
nomic growth—are instructive because if 
they can be duplicated elsewhere, they offer 
an alternative to the vision of an American 
future built upon the assumption that more 
and more people must be crammed into less 
and less space. 

Today, 7 out of 10 citizens live on less than 
2 per cent of the nation’s land—and most of 
the rest seem destined to join them. This 
trend was never seriously questioned by pre- 
vious generations, The reason: Those who 
went to the city demonstrably found a better 
life. 

But now, a chorus of critics are saying, 
while a half million rural migrants, many of 
them nonwhite, continue to make the trek 
to urban areas each year, they are not finding 
a better life. Witmess the joblessness, vice, 
and crime of the ghettos. 

What's more, say the critics, it is folly to 
think the cities’ problems can be solved 
simply by improving living conditions and 
job opportunities in them. That only en- 
courages more poor and unskilled to come 
off the farms in search of work, creating a 
treadmill effect. 


REVERSING THE TIDE 


So, a movement is growing to reverse the 
migrant tide, to repopulate the countryside 
by creating rural counter-magnets to the 
seemingly inexorable pull of the cities. The 
Economic Development Administration 
(EDA), successor to a host of Government 
agencies charged with stirring growth in de- 
pressed areas, seek to channel industry and 
work- hungry people into new rural “growth 
centers,” fleshed out with new highways and 
community facilities from up-to-date schools 
to modern sewage systems. 

Agriculture Secretary Freeman stumps 
endlessly for establishment of a national 
migration policy that will achieve “urban- 
rural balance.” And Oklahoma’s Fred Harris, 
liberal Democrat, and Kansas’ James Pear- 
son, conservative Republican, sign up 82 
Senate cosponsors for a bill that would en- 
courage economic decentralization by grant- 
ing tax concessions to industries locating in 
rural areas. 

Two unspoken assumptions lie behind all 
the plans to revitalize rural America: that 
industry can be induced to provide jobs in 
rural America, and that people will return 
to the land from urban areas to claim them, 

Can this be done? The example of Moun- 
tain Home and two dozen or more rural com- 
munities like it suggest that it can. 

Surrounded by mountains, three hours 
from a city of 100,000 population (Spring- 
field, Mo., on the north, Little Rock on the 
south), without a rail line, and with its 
main highway cut by a ferry. Mountain 
Home (1960 population 2,105) can—without 
much fear of contradiction—be called inac- 
cessible. Says local lawyer Thomas B. Tin- 
non; “Anyone shows up in Mountain Home, 
you know he’s not passing through; he’s 
coming to.“ 

It’s always been a sleeping Ozark town— 
the kind where men in bib overalls and wide- 
brimmed hats loiter around the county 
courthouse all day, where people in restau- 
rants fold their hands and say grace before 
meals, and drivers leave the keys in the igni- 
tion when they park their cars to go 
shopping. 

Like most rural communities, Mountain 
Home lost population steadily after the war 
as technology took its toll of family farms, 
sending Baxter County’s economy into a tail- 
spin. The effect, it should be noted, was not 
as severe here as elsewhere in the Ozarks be- 
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cause of the fortuitous construction of two 
large dams on the White and Norfolk Rivers 
outside of town after World War II. 

These Federal power projects created twin 
lakes with 1,500 miles of shoreline in Baxter 
County, spawning a tourist industry, cater- 
ing to fishermen and vacationers, that is still 
a $4,000,000 factor in the local economy. In 
addition, the lakes attract a growing number 
of retired people’s settlements to their shores. 

Even so, every town in the county regis- 
tered a drop in population in the 1960 census, 
the Baxter County Bulletin reported with 
alarm eight years ago. And unemployment 
remained high until the last few years. Re- 
members William R. Clements, who grad- 
uated from Mountain Home High Schoo] in 
1950: “There were 13 of us in the class. 
Twelve of us left, as best I can recall. No one 
really thought seriously of staying. There 
just wasn’t work.” 

As for industrial potential a Government 
study of Mountain Home a few years ago 
found: 

“Transportation access is poor. There is no 
rail or water access to the (proposed) indus- 
trial area. Road access by major interstate 
roads is nonexistent, state roads are winding 
and only fair in quality. They permit only 
relatively low speed in reaching major mar- 
kets, which are generally located at substan- 
tial distances. The quality of labor available 
for new industry is uncertain. ... The tech- 
nical skills in the potential labor supply are 
limited.” 

Yet Mountain Home has now reached what 
economists might call the economic take-off 
point. It has in six years produced 1,700 in- 
dustrial jobs (starting with 873), a small non- 
commercial airport, an industrial park, a 
$2,700,000 water and sewage system, two new 
shopping centers, a $600,000 high school, a 
modern 40-bed hospital and 40-bed nursing 
home. 

Permits were issued for more than $1,000,- 
000 in construction last year, including 11 
business buildings, 74 residences, and 2 
churches. The boost to the area economy has 
been sufficient to lift Baxter County’s per 
capita income from 21st to 5th among the 
state’s 75 counties—in five years, And the 
unemployment rate last year dipped low 
enough—to 5.7 per cent—to have the county 
stricken from the list of depressed areas 
qualifying for Economic Development Ad- 
ministration grants. 


PEOPLE WILL VOTE FOR IT 


How did it happen? Pete Shiras, the folksy 
co-editor of the Baxter County Bulletin has 
this explanation: “The difference between us 
and a lot of other towns is that when a 
bond issue comes up for something that will 
improve the community—a swimming pool, 
a high school, or an industry—the people 
will vote for it.” A look at the record sug- 
gests three elements are responsible for the 
county’s economic upswing: business leader- 
ship, local bond issues, and a Federal help- 
ing hand at each crucial juncture. 

The first break came in 1961. A New York 
City garment maker offered to locate a shirt 
factory in nearby Gassville, creating jobs for 
600 workers, if a plant were furnished and 
water provided. Baxter and neighboring 
Marion County joined forces to float a $535,- 
000 tax-supported bond issue. A $160,000 
grant and loan to build a water system to 
Gassville and the plant followed. It was the 
first project approved by the old Area Re- 
development Administration, predecessor 
agency to the EDA. The company has since 
increased its employment in Gassville to 800, 
and opened branches in three other moun- 
tain towns. 

Two years later, city residents raised money 
for a 200,000 square foot pharmaceutical 
plant, which now sits squarely in the middle 
of what used to be a cow pasture. The $3,- 
000,000 bond issue drew Baxter Laboratories, 
Inc., and another 800 jobs, to Baxter County. 
It also had a salutary effect on prevailing 
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wage scales: Workers at Baxter, whose prod- 
ucts include plastic blood bags used in Viet- 
nam, start at more than 81.75 a hour. 


A DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Most of the new jobs were for women. To 
encourage jobs for male workers and achieve 
a measure of control over future growth, 
five county leaders formed a nonprofit in- 
dustrial development corporation and, 
through the sale of $150,000 in debentures, 
acquired 769 acres of land north of Moun- 
tain Home. The Economic Development Ad- 
ministration commissioned a $20,000 study 
of the areas’ economic potential. The corpo- 
ration also developed on the site a small air- 
port, capable of handling executive twin- 
jets, with 3,500 feet of paved runway. With 
five other communities, Mountain Home 
voted a $2,300,000 bond issue to bring a nat- 
ural-gas line 50 miles across the mountains 
to the industrial park. 

Since that time McDonnell Douglas has 
built a $450,000 sub-asembly plant on the 
site, providing jobs for 100 men. It too was 
financed by local bond issue. And the EDA 
has given Mountain Home's industrial hopes 
a major boost by approving a $2,700,000 
project (half grant, half loan) to bring water 
and sewage facilities to the airport-indus- 
trial site. This assures an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water to meet the needs of future 
industry. 

To be sure, the city’s problems are not 
entirely ended. Except for the McDonnell 
Douglas plant, a small welding operation, 
and the airport, the park is undeveloped. It 
looks to the visitor like a big open field of 
daisies, but for the sign in the middle that 
reads: Mountain Home Industrial Park 769 
acres of Opportunity. 


BOND LIMIT REACHED 


Another problem is that the city has 
reached the statutory limit of its bonded 
indebtedness. It can’t offer prospective em- 
Ployers the kind of concessions it gave to 
attract industry only a few years ago. But it 
may no longer have to. T. J. McCabe, local 
Ford dealer and president of the Industrial 
Development Corporation of the Ozarks, ticks 
off the community services now available in 
Mountain Home—water and sewerage sys- 
tem, hospital, the only accredited high school 
in the region—and notes that taxes are low. 
Then he adds: 

“We've got a good clean-living environ- 
ment, recreation, and community spirit. The 
way things are going down in the cities, I'd 
say that makes us a pretty attractive place 
to settle.” 

Some of those who fled Mountain Home in 
search of jobs in the cities 10, 15, or 20 years 
ago, are coming back as jobs open up, con- 
firming a theory of county judge James H. 
Baker that “if you bring the industry in the 
workers will materialize.” One who came 
back is Bill Clements. In fact, he estimates 
that of those 12 members of his class of 1950 
who left Mountain Home, half are now back 
in town. Why do they come back? Bill, a 37- 
year-old Marine Corps veteran, answers: To 
get away from it all.” He relates his own ex- 
perience: 

“I was a supervisor with Douglas [Aircraft] 
at Long Beach [Calif.], living in an apart- 
ment in Garden Grove, It was the kind of 
life where you got out of work at 3:30 in 
the afternoon, but not out of the parking 
lot till 30 or 40 minutes later. Then you 
fought one big traffic Jam all the way home. 
My mother sent me a clipping from the local 
paper here. It showed them digging the 
foundation for a new [McDonnell Douglas] 
plant, right in Mountain Home. ‘To hell with 
this,’ I said.” 

PLANNING TO BUILD 

So Bill obtained a transfer and returned 
to Mountain Home as a foreman in the Mc- 
Donnell Douglas sub-assembly plant, which 
produces parts for DC-8s and DC-9s. That 
was last October. Now he’s bought a plot of 
land outside town on which he hopes to build 
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a home in the fall for his New Hampshire- 
bred wife and two children, ages 14 and 10. 
“We went on an outing last week end,” Bill 
recalls, chuckling at the memory. “Down to 
Cotter Springs. Ate by a bubbling little 
spring under a sycamore tree. There was a 
rope on one of the branches and the kids 
swung back and forth out over the water like 
Tarzan. No one was crowding in on us.” 

Of course, if industrialization runs its 
course, Mountain Home won't always be so 
free and open. The city’s population has in- 
creased a third, to 3,258, since 1960. With a 
little luck, predicts an economic develop- 
ment specialist in northern Arkansas, the 
county will double its population of 11,000 
over the next decade. If all goes well resi- 
dential subdivisions will spring up in con- 
centric rings around the industrial site, rip- 
pling out into surrounding counties, creating 
new shopping centers and service industries, 
new demands for community services, and 
inevitably higher taxes. 

Ross D. Davis, the bespectacled chief of 
the Economic Development Administration, 
maintains that this growth can be ration- 
ally directed and channeled to avoid the ur- 
ban sprawl and chaotic zoning that charac- 
terizes most metropolitan areas, But he adds 
it is deceptive to think rural areas developed 
as growth centers can retain a wholly rural 
character. 

“Urbanization is a process that can’t really 
be reversed,” he said recently, relaxing in 
his Commerce Department office, a stone’s 
throw from the White House in Washington. 
“It’s going to happen, the only question is 
where we want it to take place and what 
kinds of mechanisms we use to channel it 
there.“ 

To some extent economic decentraliaztion 
has already begun. Almost half the new 
plants valued at $1,000,000 or more last year 
were built outside of metropolitan areas. 


BALANCED URBANIZATION 


Mr. Davis talks about achieveing balanced 
urbanization,” creating small cities across 
the country. Obviously, it can’t be done 
everywhere. “Economic development in rural 
areas requires industrialization,” he argues, 
and industrialization requires a “clustering 
of people and capital.” In those backwoods 
rural hamlets that have no potential for 
growth, he adds, what's needed is “not a 
subsidary to inefficient operations,“ but mov- 
ing and readjustment allowances to those 
who want to go where the opportunities are, 
and welfare and other supportive services to 
those, mainly old people, who choose to re- 
main behind. 

Some economists maintain the nation can't 
achieve balanced growth without establish- 
ing a national policy on migration, with tax 
and training incentives or interest subsidies 
to channel plants and people where they 
can do the most good. Lear after year,“ ob- 
serves one economist deep in the reaches of 
Washington bureaucracy, “we take more un- 
skilled jobless people into the cities, while 
the jobs that develop are in the suburbs 
where these people don't live and can’t get 
to and don't have the training or sophistica- 
tion to qualify for any way.” 

Says another economist: We have a mi- 
gration policy now, a chaotic one, although 
we don't recognize it as such, Everytime we 
build a highway, we’re deciding where growth 
and urbanization will occur, Or our welfare 
system. If the payments are higher in the 
cities, that’s where the people without jobs 
will go. The shortage of credit in rural areas, 
easy Federal Housing Administration mort- 
gages in suburbia—these are all inadver- 
tently part of a migration policy because 
they all shape the decisions people make as 
to where to live.” 

Agriculture Secretary Freeman asked re- 
cently whether it is possible by the year 
2000 to create an America in which 300,- 
000,000 Americans can live in less conges- 
tion than 200,000,000 live today—‘free of 
smog and blight, free of overcrowding, with 
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ample parkland within easy reach of all?” 
It's an open question. 


NO SIMPLE SOLUTION 


Certainly the problem of the cities would 
not be ended by sending vast numbers of 
people back to the countryside. There the 
cities would sit, representing huge invest- 
ment. Their present preeminence as centers 
of political power would be badly shaken, 
with unforeseeable impact impact on the na- 
tional political structure. The more esoteric 
field of “culture” has traditionally been a 
thing of the cities. 

Nor is there firm reason to believe that 
Negroes would be welcomed any more joy- 
ously in many white rural communities than 
they have been in the cities. There is a 
slight ray of hope, however. There are so 
many smaller places where Negroes could set- 
tle, perhaps achieving a social integration 
they haven’t in the city. For example, there 
are about 5,300 places with a population of 
2,500-25,000, another 13,800 with population 
under 2,500. 

And above all it is doubtful that the prob- 
lems of the cities can be solved by moves 
that would crowd more and more people, 
black or white, into megalopolis. It is inter- 
esting to note that a majority of Americans, 
according to a May 1 Gallup Poll, would 
prefer to live in rural America than in ci*~ 
or suburb. The implication is that thev 
would prefer to live in rural America if jobs 
were available. 

The lesson of Mountain Home and places 
like—Hibbing, Minn. Benewah County, 
Idaho; Hartshorne, Okla.; Warren and 
Fayette Counties, Tenn., for example—is 
that industry will make those jobs available 
if rural areas make themselves attractive 
enough. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. I extend sincere 
congratulations to the people of Moun- 
tain Home for their progressive spirit 
and for the success they are having in 
their endeavor to build and better their 
community. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 18785) making appro- 
priations for military construction for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Ohio for not more than 
3 minutes, without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, when 
Dr. Edward Teller testified before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in con- 
nection with the nonproliferation treaty, 
he made some statements which im- 
pressed me deeply, and which I believe 
ought to become a part of the debate on 
the subject now under consideration by 
the Senate. 

Dr. Teller said: 

In this rapid and continuing technologi- 
cal revolution, you won't put any genie back 
into the bottle, All you can do is to create 
new ones, and hopefully better and more 
belligerent ones. Perhaps, just conceivably, 
missile defense may be a step in that 
direction. 

When it is said that missile defense will 
make matters worse because it will merely 
stimulate our opponents toward more offense, 
this is predicated on the statement that de- 
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fence will always remain more difficult than 
offense. 


Dr. Teller further said: 


It used to be said that offense cost only 
8 per cent of the cost of defense. Now many 
estimates are that offense is 50 percent of 
the cost of defense. Thus the proportion rose 
from 1 to 33 down to 1 to 2. 

He went on to say: 

The time may come when defense will be 
easier than offense. I do not know. But what 
I do know is that even today, we can deploy 
and, because of wise decisions of the Senate, 
we are in the way of deploying, a defense 
system which has a good chance to be ef- 
fective against the Chinese or any newcomer 
in the nuclear crowd. Whether it will be 
effective against the Russians I don't know, 
and I claim nobody knows, and that is the 
reason why the present development called, 
as you know, Sentinel, is reasonable, because 
it is not only a defense in itself, it is also 
a pilot operation that can teach us whether 
further development will be reasonble. 


This is his statement. I think it is very 
pertinent. He is of the belief that sci- 
entists will eventually make discoveries 
that will place the cost of defense on a 
lower level than the cost of offense. It is 
for that reason that I believe that we 
ought to go forward with this program. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania very much, and I think I remained 
within 3 minutes because of the liber- 
ality of the Chair in permitting me to 
talk for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is a man of 
his word. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield briefly to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania for his courtesy. I shall 
have just a few words to say on this 
subject at this time. 

The main point that has been raised 
here, as I understand it, is that we should 
delay this matter. As I comprehend the 
arguments, very few say we do not need 
a Sentinel antiballistic missile system. 

The Sentinel system is composed of 
two types of missiles, the Spartan, which 
is a long-range intercept missile, which 
goes out a long distance and attempts to 
intercept a missile before it comes in 
close; and the Sprint missile, which is a 
very fast missile and goes up quickly in 
the event the missile is not intercepted 
at some distance. The Sprint is used 
chiefly, or would probably be used, to 
defend missile sites, radar sites, or such 
locations as that. 

Mr. President, I would say, first, that 
we should not think of delaying this mat- 
ter. I have been interested in this ques- 
tion since 1957. The Army has advocated 
this since that time. 

I would remind the Senate that the 
Russians have an antiballistic missile 
system. It is already in being. It is now 
deployed around Moscow. We cannot af- 
ford to delay longer. 

I would remind the Senate further 
that it will take from 4 to 5 years now 
to actually build and get this system de- 
ployed, once the Senate has approved it. 
If there should be delays, it could take 
longer than that. 
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I remind the Senate of what Secretary 
Clifford said in his letter to the Senate 
of June 18, 1968. He said that if we delay 
the matter this year, the disruption 
would delay the program 2 years. 

Mr. President, we cannot afford to de- 
lay this matter. We must remember that 
the goal of the Soviets is to dominate 
the world, and we must remember that 
they will use any means to do that. They 
have such a system. Why do we even 
think of delay? 

The security of 200 million people in 
the United States is at stake. It has been 
estimated that this system will save some 
80 million to 100 million lives. If it were 
to save only 5 million lives or 1 million 
lives, or fewer than that, would it not 
be worthwhile? We cannot afford not to 
go forward. 

The point has been raised here that 
the system is unproved. I challenge that 
statement. This system has been proved. 
For 12 years, research and development 
have gone forward with the antiballistic 
missile system. 

I remind the Senate of what Secre- 
tary Clifford said in the letter I have 
referred to. He said that we have spent 
$3 billion on this system already. Are we 
going to just throw that money away and 
disregard the security of the people of 
the United States, or are we going for- 
ward to build this system which will 
give as much security as possible to the 
people of our country? 

I also remind the Senate that as far 
back as 7 years ago we proved that we 
could knock down incoming missiles. 
There is no question as to whether we 
can track incoming missiles and knock 
them down. This system is not an un- 
proved system. The system, through the 
testing and research so far, has proved to 
be a success. 

On the matter of deterrents, I would 
say that the best way to avoid a war 
is to be able to deter a war. The Soviets 
are going to be guided largely in their 
actions by the actions we take. If we were 
to build this system, it would be a strong 
deterrent to them because they would 
know then that we would be able to 
knock down their incoming missiles, or 
most of them, and in that way we could 
save the people of this country from the 
great harm they would wish to impose 
upon us in an all-out nuclear exchange. 

If we want to avoid war, the best way 
is to keep strong. The only thing the 
Soviets know is strength. Someone said 
this is only a system against the Chinese. 
It is being started out as a thin system, 
and it is being built from that stand- 
point, to protect us against an attack 
from Red China. But we would gain a 
great advantage by having that base 
ready for use against the Soviet Union 
if, later on, we should go forward. This 
would not be money wasted. 

I realize the chief enemy is the Soviet 
Union. However, the progress we make 
on this system at this time will help us 
later to complete the system against the 
Soviet Union much faster. I do not think 
we can afford to delay the matter. 

It is unnecessary for me to remind 
the Senate that the President of the 
United States has recommended this sys- 
tem. Former Secretary of Defense Me- 
Namara, with whom I disagreed so many 
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times, has recommended it. The present 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Clifford, has 
recommended it. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have unanimously recommended it. 
Every Defense official of any importance 
has recommended this system. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, they 
are absolutely right. I do not think we 
can afford to delay this matter. This sys- 
tem has been proven. If we wish to have 
a strong deterrent against the Soviet 
Union, as well as against Red China, we 
should go forward and build this system 
without further delay. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to the expenditure of $227 million 
for the initial deployment of the Sen- 
tinel program. The money would be used 
for the acquisition of real estate and 
facilities for a missile defense system 
which the preponderance of the scien- 
tific and military opinion agrees is not 
effective to perform its mission. 

It has been said the Soviets have a 
system in being, and this is correct. But 
it is the preponderance of scientific and 
military and intelligence opinion—in- 
cluding the present head of the CIA— 
that the Soviet system is of no earthly 
use, any more than our Sentinel system 
would be. 

So, the end result of our reacting by 
deploying our own Sentinel system as a 
response to a Soviet system presently in 
being would be to throw bad money after 
bad money, for the Soviet system is no 
good and our system is no good, either. 

I have made these comments on the 
floor of the Senate before, and no one 
has undertaken to controvert them. And 
they cannot be controverted because 
scientific opinion is in support of the 
fact that research and development 
have not reached the state and yet—and 
probably never will, although all things 
are possible—where we can say with any 
confidence that the expenditure of this 
initial sum of $227 million is in the in- 
terest of the national security of the 
United States. It just is not. 

Moreover, it is a pretty expensive start 
to a system which again the preponder- 
ance of military and scientific opinion 
agrees will in the end cost us, if not the 
$60 billion to which the Senator from 
Ohio referred, at least a minimum of $35 
billion to $40 billion. So, I strongly be- 
lieve that we are about to engage in an 
exercise in fiscal folly. 

I hope very much that when this ap- 
propriation passes—as it will because 
we do not have the votes to stop it—the 
President will not spend the money, but 
will take a second thought and conclude 
that he should listen to some of his scien- 
tific advisers who have been telling him 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are wrong 
and that actually Secretary McNamara 
was right, because he was never con- 
vinced that the system was any good. I 
hope that the President will, therefore, 
not spend the money. 

Mr. President, in the colloquy a while 
ago between the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] and the distin- 
guished majority leader, the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], I 
thought the majority leader quite cor- 
rectly and most politely and in the best 
tradition of our senatorial courtesy, took 
the Senator from Mississippi to task in a 
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kindly way for suggesting that the Sen- 
ate of the United States is not the place 
in which to decide this question of de- 
ployment. 

It is clear to me beyond the peradven- 
ture of doubt that, under the Constitu- 
tion of the U.S. Congress has control over 
the pursestrings. We are given the power 
to appropriate or not to appropriate 
money as we see fit. And the thought 
that we are going to abandon that con- 
trol over the pursestrings for alleged rea- 
sons of national security because wiser 
heads know better, daddy knows better, 
seems to me to be utterly out of context 
with our whole democratic form of gov- 
ernment—republican form of govern- 
ment, I should say. 

I hope very much that the majority 
of the Members of the Senate will never 
take it on the say-so of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff or the Secretary of Defense or 
the Armed Services Committee or the 
Appropriations Committee or even the 
President of the United States that we 
should or should not appropriate money 
for any particular project. 

That is our job as Members of the 
Senate. I was so glad to hear the major- 
ity leader make that point clear. 

Any other course is a way of dictator- 
ship. Any other course is the way in 
which republics and democracies through 
recorded history have been destroyed. 
Once we give up our power over the 
pursestrings, we will have lost our power 
to control in the interest of the people 
of the United States. 

Now, it was said that the goal of the 
Soviet Union is world conquest. This 
has been a cliche, repeated time after 
time, ever since the days of the late 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy] to frighten members of the 
American public and of Congress into 
taking particular action—more or less a 
stampede by fear. 

I am concerned that we are coming 
closer every day in this body to govern- 
ment by fear. The arguments made in 
support of the deployment of a funda- 
mentally useless ABM system are really 
arguments appealing to our fears, to 
frighten us into making an expenditure 
which is not only not in the public inter- 
est but also is definitely a matter of 
fiscal folly, as I said earlier. 

It is not only in this area of national 
defense that I feel we are in the process 
of yielding to the temptations of a gov- 
ernment by fear. This is true in wide 
areas of our domestic programs, also; 
for, when we think in terms of violence 
in the streets, of law and order, of riots, 
we react from fear. And the measures 
which have been proposed by a number 
of otherwise eminently sensible Ameri- 
cans to deal with the problems of our 
slums, with the social injustices which 
confront millions and millions of our fel- 
low citizens—the arguments of “crack- 
down” “let them have it,” “double the 
police force,” “shoot them for the mildest 
of misdemeanors’’—are a public reaction 
which I deplore and which, in my judg- 
ment, is a manifestation of this Govern- 
ment by fear which I am concerned is 
sweeping our country. 

So when it is said that the goal of the 
Soviet Union is world domination, I think 
we should take another look. That might 
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have been true in the days of Lenin; it 
probably was true in the days of Stalin. I 
do not believe it has been true for a long 
while. 

There are a number of instances in 
which it seems to me to be clear that 
the Soviet Union is gradually becoming 
a civilized nation, with some sense of 
compassion, with some sense of decency, 
with a very strong desire among its peo- 
ple for the finer things of life, for more 
consumer goods, for an end to the heavy 
yoke of military expenditures which is 
presently weighing them down—weigh- 
ing them down to a far greater extent 
than it is us, because they are not as rich 
as we are. 

So I would hope that we would have 
more logical arguments as to whether 
we should or should not build this anti- 
ballistic missile system than the bald- 
faced assertion that the Soviet Union 
is bent on world domination, and there- 
fore we have to spend billions of dollars 
foolishly, as though we were pressing the 
panic button in order to counter an in- 
effective Soviet system with an ineffective 
system of our own. 

Accordingly, I am not impressed by 
the argument of the Senator from Wash- 
ington to the effect that we have to coun- 
ter the Soviet no-good system with our 
own no-good system in order to be able 
to negotiate from strength an agreement 
under which both useless systems would 
be phased out. To me, this is not an 
argument which is persuasive in any way. 

Of course, we must remain strong. Of 
course, we must keep our guard up. Of 
course, until we can come to some sen- 
sible agreement in terms of arms con- 
trol and disarmament, it is important 
that we should meet strength with 
strength. It does not mean we have to 
match a foolish expenditure with another 
foolish expenditure. 

I must say, in contemplating how $227 
million could easily increase to $30, $35, 
or $40 billion over the course of a few 
years, that I cannot take with much 
seriousness the argument that we must 
make the start now because otherwise the 
Russians will be one up on us. If there 
is no water in your bottle, it does not 
do any good to put an empty bottle on 
the table to match the other fellow’s 
empty bottle. Let us have some sense of 
perspective and some sense of priorities 
about this matter. 

So, in the end, it is a question of 
judgment as to whether we should spent 
this money or not. I have sought advice 
wherever I could find it—in classified 
testimony before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, in talks with eminent 
scientists such as Jerome Wiesner, 
George Kistiakowsky, and others—and 
the preponderance of opinion is that this 
system is not going to do the job. There- 
fore, my judgment is adverse to that of 
the Committee on Armed Services, ad- 
verse to that of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and—I say it with reluctance—adverse 
to that of the new Secretary of Defense, 
who really differs from the former Sec- 
retary of Defense, Mr. McNamara, in 
this regard; and I would not spend this 
money. 

It was said that the Senate, by an 
overwhelming vote a couple of months 
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ago, defeated a proposal to shelve the 
authorization for the money for the Sen- 
tinel system. To me, the key vote, and 
the only vote of any significance, was 
the one in which, by a vote of 52 to 34, 
the Senate refused to go along with an 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], which would in 
effect have postponed any expenditure 
for the deployment of this system. 

I do not believe that a vote of 52 to 34 
is as overwhelming as the Senator from 
Wyoming suggested. A shift of nine votes 
would have changed the result. In my 
judgment, that shift will come. I hope 
it will come in September; if not in 
September, then next year; if not next 
year, then the year after—for the over- 
whelming evidence is clear that the de- 
ployment of this system is not in the 
national interest. 

Senators may inquire why, if I feel so 
strongly about this matter, I do not 
offer an amendment to cut back or to 
cut out this appropriation of $227 mil- 
lion. I have most reluctantly agreed not 
to offer such an amendment, because 
those who have more expertise in this 
matter, those who have served in the 
Senate longer than I have, are of the 
view that, as a parliamentary matter, 
we had better wait until September and 
not force the issue to a vote now, and 
that perhaps the President, as part of 
the negotiations with the Soviet Union— 
which we hope will shortly be initiated— 
will be persuaded not to spend this 
money, even though we appropriate it. I 
would have preferred to carry the ques- 
tion to an issue on a rollcall vote. But 
I like to be a team player, and I have 
agreed I would not propose such an 
amendment and would merely make a 
speech, as I am now doing, in opposition 
to the proposal advanced by the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

So, Mr. President, I am opposed to 
this expenditure. I hope to have a chance 
to vote against it in September. I hope 
the President will not spend the money. 

Now, if I may have the attention of 
the able Senator from Nevada, I should 
like to ask a couple of questions about 
other parts of this bill. 

I ask the Senator if he will turn to 
the first page of the report of his com- 
mittee—incidentally, an extremely able 
report—and ask him whether the 
amount of $286,564,000, which has been 
eliminated from the budget estimates 
for 1969 by the committee, does not 
represent approximately 14 percent of 
the total bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. So I am advised, that it is 
approximately 14 percent under the 
budget. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if we are 
as fortunate with the huge military ap- 
propriations bill, which I understand 
will come to the floor shortly after we 
return, in cutting out 14 percent of that 
bill, we will at one fell swoop eliminate 
from the budget estimates far in excess 
of the $6 billion we undertook to elimi- 
nate at the time we passed the 10-per- 
cent surtax. It has always been my con- 
tention that we could take the entire $6 
billion, and more, out of military appro- 
priations. 

I believe that with the cuts which have 
been made by the subcommittee, and 
concurred in by the full Committee on 
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Appropriations, under the able leader- 
ship of the Senator from Nevada, we are 
well on our way, in order to meet our 
commitments which we made dealing 
with appropriations, to make it unnec- 
essary to take any cuts whatever out of 
the social welfare programs this admin- 
istration did so much to advance and is 
now doing so much, unfortunately, to 
cut back. So I would hope we might get 
an accounting of the saving that will 
follow. The Senator from Nevada is to 
be congratulated for having done more 
than his share by taking out of this bill 
a part of the $6 billion reduction in the 
budget. He has taken 14 percent out of 
one bill. 

I observe the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUssELL] in the Chamber as I un- 
derstand, the larger military appropria- 
tion bill, which has not yet been acted 
on by the House, provides a saving of 
at least $3 billion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand the other 
body has reduced the amount by $4.8 
billion. Last year we made a reduction 
of about $2.5 billion in the regular de- 
eae bill and the military construction 

Mr. CLARK. Under the budget fig- 
ure? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Under the budget figure? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I would hope the Senate 
would do at least as well, and probably 
better, this year. If we do, we will have 
recovered the entire $6 billion which we 
pledged ourselves to cut from appropria- 
tions, without having to touch any of 
the social welfare programs. 

I should now like to have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Nevada again. 

If the Senator will turn to page 31 of 
the report, he will observe the following 
sentence: 

The committee has approved $583,700,000 
in new obligational authority for the fiscal 
year 1969 military family housing program. 


I assume that that appropriation is 
based on the strength of the armed serv- 
ices in uniform for the coming fiscal year 
of somewhere near the present level— 
3,400,000? 

Mr. BIBLE. It is based on those figures. 

Mr. CLARK. If Congress or the Pres- 
ident should decide to cut significantly 
the size of the armed services in uni- 
form, as I hope will be done, not only as 
a result of what I hope will be a peaceful 
termination of the war in Vietnam, but 
withdrawals of forces overseas so that 
we could perhaps cut 15 percent from 
the 3,400,000 men in the armed services, 
would not that significantly decrease the 
necessity for the expenditure of $583,- 
700,000 for family housing? 

Mr. BIBLE. I think the correct answer 
to the Senator’s question is rather obvi- 
ously related to the closing of bases, 
which would in turn reduce the need for 
housing on these particular bases, and 
thus reduce the personnel by that partic- 
ular amount of closure. 

Mr. CLARE. Would it not be logical 
to assume that if we were to reduce the 
number of men in uniform from 3,400,000 
to—let us take a hypothetical figure— 
1,800,000, we would almost automatically 
close some bases? 
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Mr. BIBLE. I cannot authoritatively 
answer that question, because I do not 
pose as a military expert on the closure 
of bases. Unfortunately, a military base 
was closed in my State. I think it was 
bad judgment and that the military 
made a great mistake. 

Mr. CLARK. I always deplore the ac- 
tion of the military in closing bases in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, but 
now and then they do it. 

Mr. BIBLE. This had such great im- 
port because it was a training spot for 
astronauts and it was a fine helicopter 
base. They made the closing and certain 
housing became surplus. 

It depends on the nature of the respon- 
sibility of the base involved, whether it 
be the Air Force, Army, or Navy. I would 
not want to indicate to the Senator that 
a reduction of x number of men in the 
Armed Forces would automatically per- 
centagewise reduce the amount of the 
family housing figure because that is 
made up of maintenance and operation 
funds and, in addition, and a very sub- 
stantial amount for debt payment and 
debt reduction. 

Mr. CLARK. I understand the position 
of the Senator and I am in sympathy 
with him, but it must be clear to those 
of us who are not expert in matters of 
military housing that if we have only 
two-thirds as many men in the Armed 
Forces as in previous years there will not 
be needed as many housing units for 
them to go to bed at night. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator is correct, but 
they are far short now, even with 3,400,- 
000 men in the Armed Forces. Many of 
them live in off-base housing. That is 
another item that must be taken into 
consideration. Very honestly, I do not 
know whether there would be any great 
reduction. I figure there would be some. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall not pursue the 
matter further except to say in my opin- 
ion we should make drastic cuts in the 
number of men under arms in the next 
year, 2 years, or 3 years, particularly if 
we make some progress, and I hope we 
do, in a detente with the Soviet Union in 
connection with some arms control limi- 
tation, which will be necessary if we are 
to carry the fantastic burden of $82 bil- 
lion for a Military Establishment. 

When that time comes, I hope very 
much what might be called the infra- 
structure, which constitutes all of these 
units all over the world, in Europe and 
everywhere else, could be drastically re- 
duced, as was done at the end of World 
War II. 

Mr. BIBLE. I hope there will be some 
substantial reduction. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We all hope there can 
be a substantial reduction in the Armed 
Forces. They have been increased some 
450,000 since the difficulty in Vietnam. A 
settlement there would provide for a 
gradual reduction. It would not happen 
overnight, but there would be a gradual 
reduction in military personnel. 

But I want to say there is a good deal 
of misconception about the housing item 
because that would not represent a sav- 
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ings. If houses are built on a base, the 
Government collects the housing allot- 
ment that is made to the individual who 
lives in the house. If he lives off base, he 
has to be paid for that in cash from 
appropriated funds. Unless a base is 
closed, the Government housing pays 
for itself out of the housing allotment 
of the servicemen. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is entirely 
correct. My point is—I do not want to 
shock the Senator, and I know he does 
not shock easily—were we to reduce the 
Armed Forces to 1 million men, there 
would be a savings. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Indeed, the need for 
new housing would practically be elimi- 
nated if the number of men were re- 
duced to 1 million. I shall not comment 
on what that would do to the security 
of the United States. 

Mr. CLARK. It am sure the Senator 
and I would not agree on that subject. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the sentiments of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the contribution 
made by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, on the spe- 
cific subject of the antiballistic missile 
system, perhaps all that can be said has 
been said. Yet, I feel an obligation to 
make a brief statement for the record. 

As many Senators know, I prepared an 
amendment to eliminate the fund of 
$227,300,000 earmarked for this purpose. 
I did so in response to the position made 
clear by the four Senators who filed ad- 
ditional views, Senators MANSFIELD, 
CASE, PROXMIRE, and SYMINGTON. These 
committee members dissent from the 
committee’s recommendation approving 
ABM spending. 

In light of the discussion, and thought- 
ful discussion, as I believe it was, it is 
my decision that I should not offer the 
amendment. In making that announce- 
ment, I should like the record to be per- 
fectly clear that this decision in no way, 
shape, or form indicates any change of 
attitude on my part or any waiver of my 
conviction that now is not the time to 
deploy the Sentinel system, a system 
about which we have no assurance as to 
its reliability and no indication that it 
would be effective. It is a system that 
would tie up not only $227 million; but 
Senators can guess the amount that 
could be plowed into the system because 
that is what it is, almost anybody’s 
guess, in the billions of dollars. 

The Senator from New Jersey voiced 
very eloquently the need for money in 
the slums in our cities and our poor rural 
areas. Indeed, if our survival depended 
upon an antiballistic missile system we 
would not bookkeep in a fashion to pre- 
vent us from having to respond to the 
need of the cities or the ABM. But the 
case has not been made that our sur- 
vival depends on that ABM system. 

I think we could make a good argu- 
ment that our survival does depend upon 
solving the problems of the cities. I ac- 
cept the guidance, judgment, and leader- 
ship of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] that in these next few weeks, 
those of us who share this point of view 
feel that our case will become increas- 
ingly clear; that a broader understand- 
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ing of the futility of making this huge 
expenditure will develop and that we 
will be able to join on this issue when 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tions bill is before us. In the meanwhile, 
I echo the moving remarks of our able 
majority leader, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], expressing the 
hope that in leaving the option to the 
President, he will be in a position to 
demonstrate the good faith of this Gov- 
ernment by deferring the expenditure of 
these construction funds for this year. 

If I were in the shoes of a Russian, I 
would have one heck of a time convincing 
myself that America was demonstrating 
good faith as it approached the nego- 
tiations, when it was earmarking hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for the con- 
struction of a system which in the most 
optimistic estimate will take 5 or 6 years 
to produce. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened with great interest to my good 
friend from Michigan. I agree with him 
in his opposition to the ABM figure in 
the report. This morning I indicated, 
when I listened to the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the former See- 
retary of the Air Force, my complete 
agreement with him in opposition not 
only to the figure of $227 million-plus, 
but also to the appropriation bill. 

In connection with the ABM program, 
I agree with the other Senators who have 
spoken in opposition, such as the Senator 
from New Jersey, our great majority 
leader, and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmrre]. I would be less than 
honest if I did not say that I am dis- 
appointed that there is practically no 
support that I can find for trying to 
mee the figure from the appropriation 

With it in there, I cannot vote for it. 
I do not know whether there will be a 
record vote or not; but I want the 
Recorp to show that I am opposed to 
what I think is a legislative fraud upon 
the American people so far as the ABM 
program is concerned. 

If we go through with this, we will be 
starting a program that will result in the 
killing of millions and millions of 
Americans. 

This is the way to help guarantee world 
war III. That is not the only thing we 
are doing to guarantee world war III. 

I do not know why we cannot learn. 
I do not know why we cannot see, before 
it is too late, that the military program 
of the United States as it proceeds to 
build an American military so-called life- 
line around the world, makes us the 
leader in the armaments race. No country 
can approach us in the armaments race. 
We are the most militaristic nation in 
the world, so militaristic that we are 
frightening the world and are becoming 
isolated more and more by nations that 
should be our friends. 

I cannot vote for that kind of legisla- 
tive fraud as I see it. We should strike it. 
Yet I have checked throughout the Sen- 
ate and I find that a move to strike will 
have very few votes for it. Many of those 
against this item will be voting for the 
appropriation bill. We have been sold 
on the proposition of, “Wait until you 
get the big defense bill before you.” 
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We should not wait. We should oppose 
every step of such a program. If the pro- 
gram is not stopped, it will lead to what 
I think will be such an armaments pro- 
gram on the part of this country that 
world war III cannot be avoided. 

If history teaches anything, it teaches 
that armaments races always produce 
war. Preparation for war does not pre- 
vent war, it causes war. 

We should exhaust, first, the approach 
that is available to us and try to stop the 
armaments race. 

Today, I am aghast at the worsening of 
events in South Vietnam, the send- 
ing of 4,500 more men over there. We 
read in the newspapers that the prob- 
abilities are there will be further escala- 
tion there, that more American boys will 
be killed—and are being killed daily. 

I happen to think that at the local 
levels in America in all our States, there 
is a growing public demand that we stop 
that killing by stopping the escalating, 
by stopping the sending of more boys 
over there, by withdrawing them from 
the escalation firing lines and bringing 
them back, first, to lines of defense that 
we can hold. Many authorities such as 
a Ridgway, a Gavin, or a Shoup tell us it 
would save lives. But, instead, we play 
the role of killer, safe in our security 
here at home, by supporting policies that 
enlarge the war. 

I am not going to do it. I am not 
going to be a party to it. I have not been, 
for many years. I opposed the prepara- 
tions for this war before we had a sol- 
dier over there. I opposed the prepara- 
tions for this war which were made by 
John Foster Dulles, when he was Secre- 
tary of State, and first concocted his 
massive retaliation, threatening, foreign 
policy program, and when he was de- 
luded with the pact mania. The Secre- 
tary of State helped lead this country 
into security pacts with 43 nations. If 
five nations sought to collect at one and 
the same time, we know what would 
happen to us, internally and externally. 
We are already too involved in Vietnam 
to meet any other commitment. 

Now we have in the neighborhood of 
540,000 soldiers in Vietnam, and 4,500 
more are going over today. This will re- 
sult in shocking casualties, the killing of 
American boys, merely to support a 
fraudulent and corrupt government over 
there which is represented to the Amer- 
ican people as being a free government 
but, in fact, is a police state, a govern- 
ment which has imprisoned for 5 years— 
referred to by the Senator from Missouri 
this morning in his eloquent speech—one 
of the candidates for the Presidency of 
South Vietnam in the last election. He 
has violated a law that denies the pre- 
cious freedom of free speech. He sug- 
gested that they ought to give considera- 
tion to a coalition government, so he is 
thrown into prison for 5 years. 

Mr. President, we are killing American 
boys to support that kind of tyranny. We 
are killing American boys in support of 
a government that is recognized by all 
who have analyzed the internal workings 
of that government to be a shockingly 
corrupt government. We are killing 
American boys in support of a regime 
whose alleged President—but you ought 
to put the word President in quotation 
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marks, because a presidency is supposed 
to be related to a democracy, not a totali- 
tarian state—takes the position that they 
should have the right to determine, in 
effect, how many American boys ought 
to be killed. They take the position that 
there can be no peace settlement unless 
they approved. 

Well, I want to say, as I have said 
many times in the past in my speeches 
against this war on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, as far as I am concerned, Thieu and 
Ky—those two corruptionists—should 
not have the slightest voice in determin- 
ing how long we will leave American 
boys over there and what our policy 
should be over there. If they do not like 
the policy we are following over there, 
the sooner we get those boys home and 
stop the killing of them, the better. 

Of course there has to be a coalition 
government. Of course it ought to be 
recognized that what we have dealt with, 
from the very beginning, is a civil war, 
and we had no business involving our- 
selves in it in the first place. 

Mr. President, we have followed an 
armament program in Asia which, in my 
judgment, is based upon the design of 
the American military to establish a 
permanent American foothold on the 
mainland of Asia. We cannot maintain 
a permanent American military foothold 
on the land mass of Asia without getting 
into a war with China. There are those 
who want to do that, I know, but I think 
if the American people will ponder what 
that will involve, we may be able to stop 
it before it starts. The only briefings on 
the matter that I have heard all point 
out that if we get into a war with China, 
we will have to have 3 million American 
boys in China within 30 to 36 months. 
That is why I have asked so many times, 
“Where are you going to get them? How 
are you going to support them? Pray 
tell, for what purpose?” 

But there is also a fourth point that 
we had better remember now, before it 
is too late. What makes anyone think the 
American people will tolerate it? In 
my judgment, if we are led into a war 
with China because of the mistaken 
policies we are now following—and we 
are laying the foundations for that war 
with our military excavating the run- 
way to a war with China in Vietnam 
right now—I happen to believe the 
American people will repudiate any gov- 
ernment that is in power at the time we 
are led into that murderous holocaust. 

Mr. President, that is all involved in 
the armament program of the United 
States. We ought to change it. We ought 
to start changing it today, and not wait 
until the bid defense bill gets before us. 

Mr. President, I have said for over 4 
years that we ought to hold other na- 
tions to their responsibilities and obli- 
gations to enforce the peace when the 
peace is threatened. We cannot do that 
unilaterally, and we should not be at- 
tempting to do it unilaterally. If the 
other nations whose signatures appear 
on that San Francisco Charter known as 
the United Nations Treaty, or Charter, 
or Compact, do not want to assume their 
obligations, we should know it. 

I should add, provided that we make 
a pledge, which we have never made— 
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and this point is missed by many 
Americans. We have never pledged to 
abide by the jurisdiction of the United 
Nations if it will take jurisdiction over 
the war in Asia and seek to enforce the 
peace. The United Nations is not going 
to attempt to do it until we make that 
pledge. That is why some of us here in 
the Senate who have talked from time to 
time with the top officials of our Gov- 
ernment with respect to this issue have 
always pleaded for carrying out that in- 
ternational law obligation of the United 
States. It is our legal obligation under 
charter, and we have never fulfilled 
it. 

Mr. President, take the so-called peace 
conference in Paris. It is a mockery. It 
has always been a mockery, for it is not 
a peace negotiation. It really is a confer- 
ence in which the United States has set 
out its terms of surrender demands to 
the North Vietnamese. For what are we 
saying in Paris, when you strip it of all 
its verbiage? We are saying to North 
Vietnam, “We will stop our bombing 
when you stop your infiltration.” Of 
course, all the world knows what that 
means. We are saying to the North Viet- 
namese, “You just leave the Vietcong 
to our tender mercies, and we will end 
that war, but, of course, that means if 
you accept our proposal, you, in effect, 
have to surrender.” And they are not 
going to do it. 

Mr. President, I certainly hold no brief 
for the shocking philosophy of the Com- 
munist leaders of North Vietnam, nor for 
the tyrants of South Vietnam who are 
involved in the civil war, but we are not 
going to get peace that way. We are go- 
ing to get peace only when noncombatant 
nations, under the aegis of international 
law, representing international tribunals, 
are given jurisdiction over the war in 
helping to negotiate a peace. 

Mr. President, I have made my com- 
ments again on my position on the war 
in Vietnam because I think it is worsen- 
ing, and I think the division in America 
is worsening. Those of us opposing the 
war are no longer alone. Millions support 
us. This rift in the body politic, in my 
opinion, has got to be bridged some way, 
somehow, for the good of the Republic. 
But it is not going to be bridged by send- 
ing 4,500 more men over there. It is not 
going to be bridged by escalating the war. 
It is not going to be bridged, as the Sen- 
ator from Missouri pointed out this 
morning, by starting here today a pro- 
gram that will lead to a $100 billion ex- 
penditure as we go forward with the 
ABM program, which, in my judgment, 
increases the probabilities of world war 
III. 

Our direction should be in the opposite 
way. We should stop the attempt of the 
United States to set itself up as the mili- 
tary policeman of the world. That is what 
Dulles wanted. We ought to change the 
Dulles course of action, not perpetuate it. 

So, Mr. President, I want the record to 
show, if there is not a rollcall vote, that 
I am recorded against this bill. I am re- 
corded against it for several reasons. 
There are other divisions of it that cause 
me to vote against it, but the principal 
one is the very one the Senator from 
Michigan spoke about—$227 million to 
start this phase of the ABM program. 
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DOES THE STEEL INDUSTRY REC- 
OGNIZE ONLY THE SIGN OF THE 
DOLLAR? 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak briefly about a domestic crisis that 
has been created in this country in re- 
cent hours. 

The American people have just re- 
ceived a slap in the face from a hand 
in a glove of steel. After many months 
of heated debate, the American people, 
through their representatives in the 
Congress, imposed upon themselves a tax 
increase amounting to billions of dollars. 
In addition, they accepted the inevi- 
tability of cutbacks in Federal programs 
providing vital services to them and to 
the Nation. Why did we do these things? 
Is it because we like to pay higher taxes? 
Is it because we do not care if there are 
delays and cutbacks in the programs we 
believe America needs? That is nonsense. 

We raised taxes and tightened our 
belts because America’s interests de- 
manded such action. We did these things 
because we wanted to ward off inflation. 
We did these things to maintain world 
confidence in the strength of the dol- 
lar. We did these things so that we could 
continue to play our leadership role in 
the free world. At least those are the 
reasons that we gave. 

Now that the American people have 
swallowed this bitter pill, they have a 
right to expect other segments of our 
society to act just as responsibly and 
just as much in the public interest. Is 
that too much to ask? Is that unreason- 
able? Apparently, as far as Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. is concerned, the answer to 
those questions is Yes. Responsible action 
in the public interest is too much to ask 
of this giant corporation. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. yesterday an- 
nounced what has been characterized as 
an across-the-board price increase of al- 
most 5 percent on its steel mill products. 

This news must come as something 
of a shock to the average American who 
has just gotten a smaller paycheck be- 
cause of the July 1 income tax increase. 
This action must come as something of 
a shock to the consumer who will have 
to pay more for steel products, out of a 
paycheck that is somewhat smaller. This 
action must come as something of a 
shock to our fighting men in Vietnam 
who are risking their lives because of 
America’s vital interest. It certainly 
came as a shock to me. 

If the price increase announced by 
Bethlehem Steel made some economic 
sense, it would still be hard to accept 
in these difficult days. But it does not 
even make sense economically. 

For example: 

In the past several years there have 
been high gains in worker productivity. 

Between the first quarter 1966 and first 
quarter 1968—labor costs per unit of 
output went up less than 1.5 percent, 
while steel mill prices went up more than 
3 percent. 

The new wage settlement in the steel 
industry certainly does not justify an 
across-the-board rise in prices of 5 per- 
cent. Productivity is rising, for one thing. 
And for another, labor costs make up 
only 40 percent of the total costs of the 
steel industry. 
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In 1966, I was a member of a special 
commission appointed by the President 
of the United States. My colleague was 
ex-Governor Collins of Florida. We were 
assigned, by the President, the respon- 
sibility to look into the steel industry in 
regard to both management and labor 
problems, and to report to him our rec- 
ommendations for settlement of the steel 
dispute of that year. 

I must say, Mr. President, that I am 
satisfied that there is not the slightest 
economic justification in fact for what 
Bethlehem Steel did yesterday. 

Bethlehem Steel just reported first 
half-year profits for 1968 of almost $100 
million. This figure is 41 percent higher 
than last year’s first-half profits. 

The consequences on the Nation's 
economy of the Bethlehem Steel action 
come close to being disastrous, Here are 
the reasons. 

First, an across-the-board increase of 
this magnitude threatens to destroy price 
stability. It is practically a blueprint for 
inflation. 

Second, a steel increase like this would 
cripple our efforts to achieve equilibrium 
in our international balance of pay- 
ments. 

Third, a major price increase would 
hurt the steel industry itself by bring- 
ing about an increase in imports of 
cheaper foreign steel. It would also force 
other industries to turn to steel substi- 
tutes such as glass, aluminum, and 
plastics. 

The more one analyzes the situation 
objectively, the more difficult it becomes 
to justify the price increase announced 
by Bethlehem Steel on any rational 
grounds. 

As President Johnson said yesterday 
afternoon: 

The Bethlehem price increase is unreason- 
able and just should not be permitted to 
stand, 


I do not know what the motives of 
Bethlehem Steel were when it made the 
decision to raise prices in this manner. I 
do not want to speculate on the motives, 
either. But in all candor, I must say this: 
If ever there was an action which ap- 
peared to reflect an attitude of “Damn 
the public interest,” the Bethlehem price 
increase was such an action. 

As a private citizen, I am outraged at 
the damage the price increase can do to 
America’s domestic and international in- 
terests. And I am giving voice today to 
my sense of outrage. 

But as a Senator, I feel an obligation to 
go beyond mere words. I have an obliga- 
tion to my constituents, to my State, and 
to my country. I do not believe that the 
Bethlehem Steel price increase can be 
allowed to go into effect without some 
appropriate committee of the Senate ex- 
amining the price increase in its totality. 
We have investigated questions of far 
less national importance. We cannot, in 
conscience, ignore this threat to our 
domestic stability and our international 
posture. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I strongly 
recommend a Senate investigation of this 
inflationary action on the part of Beth- 
lehem Steel immediately. 

Mr. HART and Mr. MANSFIELD ad- 
dressed the Chair. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the ma- 
jority leader will permit me, I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I should like 
to add just one aspect to the discussion 
of the Bethlehem Steel matter that I be- 
lieve we should have in mind. 

We have been almost flooded out of the 
Senate Chamber this year by the tears of 
the steel mills of this country, bewailing 
steel imports and the devastating conse- 
quences they have on the domestic steel 
industry. 

I do not happen to be a Ph. D. in eco- 
nomics, but I would like somebody to tell 
me if my reaction is wrong. I ask, if they 
think they have had trouble with foreign 
steel imports at the existing domestic 
price, what in heaven’s name is going to 
happen, and how many more feet of 
tears are we going to have, when they 
try to market domestic steel at this new 
price? 

Mr. MORSE. That is exactly why I say 
an investigation is in order. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record the official transcript of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s news conference state- 
ments on Bethlehem Steel’s price in- 
crease yesterday. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WasHINGToN, July 31.—Following is the 
Official transcript of an impromptu news con- 
ference President Johnson held today in the 
Cabinet Room of the White House: 

“The Bethlehem Steel Company this morn- 
ing announced an across-the-board increase 
of almost 5 per cent in steel mill products. 
If this action were followed by the rest of 
the steel industry, it would have dire eco- 
nomic consequences for our nation: 

“Resulting in a price increase exceeding 
one-half billion to the American consumer. 

“Setting back the efforts of all Americans 
to reverse the current inflationary trend and 
get back on the road to price stability. 

Creating pressures for price increases across 
sored range of products made out of 
steel. 

“Eroding our whole world competitive posi- 
tion and jeopardizing our balance of pay- 
ments, and 

“Aggravating the steel industry's own 
problems in meeting competition from for- 
eign producers and substitute materials. 

“Steel prices have been moving gradually 
upward on a selective basis, A general price 
increase has been wisely avoided. I stated 
last May, and I quote, ‘the relative stability 
of steel prices has been one of the key favor- 
able factors in our recent price record. And 
it must be preserved.’ 

“The steel companies and the union 
reached a collective bargaining agreement 
yesterday. The terms of their settlement are 
high. That settlement will result in some 
increases in steel costs, but the announced 
Bethlehem price increase far exceeds any 
reasonable calculation of the cost of the wage 
settlement. 

“Steel is the nation’s basic industrial 
product and the industry’s pricing decisions 
affect our entire economy. Inflation in steel 
is inflation for the nation. American con- 
sumers are now threatened by a price in- 
crease that will take $600-million a year 
directly out of their pockets and pocketbooks 
and at the very time they are paying in- 
creased taxes as their contribution to the 
urgent task of restoring price stability. 

“According to the ticker this afternoon, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, with sales buoyed 
with second quarter hedge buying against a 
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strike that never came, today reported net 
profits of $93,400,000 for the first half of 
1968, a 41 per cent increase over last year's 
first half. 

“The Bethlehem price increase is unrea- 
sonable and just should not be permitted to 
stand. The public interest must be recog- 
nized by the entire steel industry in its price 
decisions at this critical time.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my accord with the views 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon and also with the observation 
just made by the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan. 

Yesterday, Bethlehem Steel Corp. an- 
nounced that it was putting into effect 
an across-the-board increase of about 
5 percent in the prices of its steel mill 
products. President Johnson responded 
to this action by forcefully expressing 
the dismay the Nation feels at the 
serious consequences which will inevi- 
tably follow the price increase announced 
by Bethlehem Steel. Unfortunately, it 
now appears that other steel companies 
are ready to follow the lead of Bethlehem, 

Here are some of the unfortunate re- 
sults of the steel increase, as outlined by 
the President, yesterday afternoon. 

Enormous price increases for the 
American consumer. 

A serious setback in our efforts to 
achieve price stability. 

Pressure for price increases in other 
industries which use steel. 

Damage to our international balance- 
of-payments position because the steel 
price hike will make our steel less com- 
petitive in world markets. 

Injury to the steel industry itself 
through increased use of foreign steel 
and increased use of substitute ma- 
terials. 

In fact, it is difficult to see any benefit 
at all coming out of the price increase, 
even for Bethlehem Steel. 

If the price increase is sustained and 
if other companies join in, the Amer- 
ican people may wonder why they were 
persuaded to accept a multibillion- 
dollar tax increase and a cutback in vital 
Federal programs, in order to ward off 
inflation, while large corporations seem- 
ingly go their own way without regard 
to the Nation’s needs or the Nation’s 
problems. 

I believe this is a time for the business 
leaders of America to demonstrate 
statesmanship. This is a time for the 
leaders of the steel industry to raise 
their eyes above the balance sheets of 
their corporate books and take a search- 
ing look at the balance sheets in the book 
entitled “America’s National Interest.” 

I hope the American steel industry will 
gous to recognize that America comes 

st. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 18785) making appro- 
priations for military construction for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield without losing his right 
to the floor? 
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Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
there be a time limitation of 20 minutes 
on the pending amendment, the time to 
be equally divided between the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin, the au- 
thor of the amendment now pending, and 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Nevada, the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin has the assur- 
ance of the leadership that if more time 
is needed, it will be forthcoming. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment on page 2, line 7, under the 
heading “Military Construction, Army,” 
merely strikes out the figure $537,605,000 
and inserts in lieu thereof $310,305,000. 

The $227,300,000 deleted covers the 
cost for the fiscal year 1969 of acquiring 
real estate and facilities for the deploy- 
ment of the ABM system, including 
radar, buildings, powerplants, and ease- 
ment rights relating to the ABM system. 

I especially note that funds for re- 
search and development will not be af- 
fected by my amendment. 

Mr. President, I realize that a number 
of my colleagues who are opposed to 
the deployment of the ABM have the 
feeling that it would be better not to 
request a rollcall now on the appropria- 
tion for the deployment of the ABM, 
but that it would be better to wait until 
September. 

I have listened to the arguments in 
behalf of that position. And though I 
respect the viewpoint of my colleagues 
who feel that way, I am not in agree- 
ment. That is the reason why I am ask- 
ing for a rolicall vote now. 

I point out that this is like Vietnam all 
over again. I remember very well when 
the President requested a $700 million 
accelerated appropriation in the spring 
of 1965. The $700 million was not needed 
for some time. The committee report and 
the House so stated. It was not needed 
for a matter of 2 or 3 months. This was a 
question of getting Congress to endorse 
the stepup of the war in Vietnam. This 
was the beginning of the change of our 


role in Vietnam from a technical aid as- 


sistance commitment to a ground 
commitment. 

The resolution to accelerate that $700 
million came up in the House at noon 
one day. We were told that we would 
have to take it up the next day and vote 
on it. I spent a long time, almost all 
night, writing a speech against it. How- 
ever, there was very little debate at that 
critical time in history. If those of us 
who had opposed Vietnam had had the 
time and had taken the floor and held 
it for a week and discussed the implica- 
tions of what we were doing, we might 
not have gotten involved in this tragic 
affair in Vietnam. 

However, the issue was raised and 
quickly disposed of with very little de- 
bate. When the roll was called, there 
were just three people in the Senate who 
voted against that appropriation—the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
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Anar from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
and I. 

This is the launching of a similar pro- 
gram which can have consequences, in 
my opinion, that are as bad or worse. 

In the April and June debates on the 
deployment of an ABM system, those of 
us who opposed it submitted for the REC- 
ORD all of the scientific and technical 
arguments against deployment by the 
most qualified experts in this country. 
To this day the experts have not been 
answered or refuted by the proponents, 
and next year at this time the experts 
will remain unanswered because the pro- 
ponents do not have an answer. 

There is no way to explain this head- 
long drive toward disaster in logical and 
rational terms. It can only be explained 
as Mr. Eisenhower explained this phe- 
nomenon shortly before he left office. It 
can only be explained by recognizing the 
raw power of the military-industrial 
complex combined with the emotional 
power of appeals to fear and patriotism 
and national defense. 

So, like that interesting little creature, 
the lemming, we have all joined together 
in a vast mob, rushing off to nonsense 
land, waving the flag, and shouting slo- 
gans about national defense and com- 
munism while we proclaim our un- 
bounded faith in peace in the world. 

What a tragic commentary on our 
sense of priorities. 

Three years ago we launched a ground 
war in Vietnam. We were stampeded 
then, as now, into a commitment which 
is draining our Treasury, dividing our 
country, and sacrificing our men in an 
enterprise that never had a chance of 
success in the first place, and every- 
body now knows it. 

If we could turn the clock back to the 
spring of 1965, with the benefit of the 
hindsight we now have, there is hardly 
a soul in Congress or elsewhere in Amer- 
ica who would advocate doing it again. 

That is the real test of the wisdom of 
getting into Vietnam as we did. Yet, 
here we are launching another multi- 
billion-dollar enterprise on grounds as 
flimsy as the arguments made for Viet- 
nam. In fact, I think it can be said that 
the arguments in support of the ABM 
are weaker than those for Vietnam, if 
that is possible. 

I, for one, will not vote for the bill so 
long as it contains this appropriation for 
beginning the deployment of the ABM. 
And those of us who oppose this move 
to escalate the missile race are now hear- 
ing the same arguments and reading the 
same pundits, spouting the same eternal 
verities that they blessed us with on 
Vietnam. 

Fifty billion dollars and 6 years later, 
they will all grow silent again, as they 
have on Vietnam, while they privately 
confess it was all a big, sad mistake. 

I, for one, am not going to endorse 
the mistake. It has all the tragic poten- 
tial of another Vietnam, or worse. 

Mr. President, I think all of the argu- 
ments that can be made on the subject 
were made in April and June and today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed, at this point in the RECORD, 
statements I made on this subject on 
April 18, April 19, and June 24, 1968. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Apr. 18, 1968] 

The price tag on this proposal is now $5 
billion, As we all know, it will be higher. 
We are told it is aimed against China missiles 
only. It is conceded by everyone that at best 
it would be effective against a crude, unso- 
phisticated delivery system. On February 2 of 
this year, Defense Secretary McNamara tes- 
tified before the Armed Services Committee 
that this was a Chinese oriented system. 
When Senator Dominick asked, “If a Soviet 
missile should come within that particular 
defense system you could handle that one?” 
Secretary McNamara replied: 

“If it were only one missile, yes. However, 
if it were the size attack the Soviets are 
capable of mounting today, the answer is 
No. 

In a speech a few months ago on Septem- 
ber 18, 1967, the Defense Secretary said: 

“Our strategic offensive forces are immense. 
All of these flexible and highly reliable forces 
are equipped with devices that insure their 
penetration of Soviet defenses.” 

Mr, McNamara said further: 

“None of the [ABM] systems at the present 
or foreseeable state of the art would provide 
an impenetrable shield over the United 
States. There is clearly no point... in 
spending $40 billion if it is not going to buy 
us any significant improvement in our se- 
curity. Every ABM system that is now feasible 
inyolves firing defensive missiles at incom- 
ing offensive warheads in an effort to destroy 
them. But what many commentators on this 
issue overlook is that any such system can 
rather obviously be defeated by an enemy 
simply sending more offensive warheads, or 
dummy warheads, than there are defense 
missiles capable of disposing of them.” 

He reminded his audience that the United 
States has already initiated offensive weap- 
ons programs costing several billions in order 
to offset the small present Soviet ABM 
deployments. 

Secretary McNamara pointed out that four 
distinguished scientific advisers to three 
Presidents—Eisenhower, Kennedy and John- 
son—‘“have unanimously recommended 
against the deployment of an ABM system 
designed to protect our population against 
a Soviet attack.” He went on to say: 

“We have the power not only to destroy 
completely China’s entire nuclear offensive 
forces, but to devastate her society as well.” 

He went on to elaborate on the folly of 
spending 84 billion, $40 billion, or $400 bil- 
lion—and at the end of all the spending, and 
at the end of all deployment, and at the end 
of all the effort, to be relatively at the same 
point of balance on the security scale that 
we are now.” 

So, nevertheless, we are now in the tread- 
mill process of spending $5 billion on a sys- 
tem that may not work at all and, at best, 
could have some brief, some transitory value 
until China slightly refined its delivery sys- 
tem, which everyone concedes they can easily 
do—and certainly will. 

What incredible manner of logic is this? 
We can, as Mr. McNamara put it, totally de- 
stroy China's entire nuclear offensive forces” 
and “devastate her society as well,” but, he 
says, we should install this system because 
“one can conceive conditions under which 
China might miscalculate.” 

I respectfully suggest to Mr. McNamara 
that the fertile human mind can conceive of 
almost any condition it wants to. With that 
assumption, any proposition can be logically 
su, 


pported. 

It is, I think, a weird process of reasoning 
that causes us to spend $5 billion on a sys- 
tem of doubtful and certainly temporary 
value on the belief that China might be 
insane enough sometime to attack us know- 
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ing it would result in devastation for their 
whole society. 

We cannot even wait to conclude our first 
round of folly in Vietnam before launching 
into a second round of folly in a nuclear 
missile race. 

In 1965, when we intervened in Vietnam 
with a military ground troop commitment, 
it was argued, among other things, that it 
was & necessary move to contain China. High 
State Department, including the Secretary of 
State and other officials, used the same argu- 
ment to justify each stage of the escalation. 
Now we are there with over a half million 
troops and draining our Treasury at the rate 
of $25 billion a year in an enterprise we wish 
we had never undertaken in the first place. 

China has not a single troop in the war, 
but somehow we are su to be contain- 
ing China by fighting the Vietnamese. 

Now, again, under the guise of defending 
ourselves against the same enemy, China, 
we are launching a little “thin missile sys- 
tem” which, like the Vietnam war, will bal- 
loon into a big thing—and, like Vietnam, 
5 years from now we will all be saying, how 
in Heaven's name did we ever get trapped 
into this? Well, it is not easy, but it can and 
will be done if we work at it hard enough. 

I think the truth of the matter is, this 
is not an anti-Chinese system at all, but the 
first step in construction of a major heavy 
ABM system. Of course, many of the propo- 
nents—I emphasize this—of the thin system 
do not intend that result any more than 
they intended a big war in Vietnam, but 
that, nevertheless, will be the result. 

The signposts along the route we are trav- 
eling are clear and we can read them down 
that route as far as the eye can see—they 
read: We escalate; they escalate; we escalate; 
and so forth, until we reach the end of the 
line, wherever that may be. As Mr. Mce 
Namara put it, we could spend $4 billion, 
$40 billion, or $400 billion on an ABM sys- 
tem and at the end be relatively at the 
same point of balance on the security scale 
that we are now. 

In commenting on the futility of it all, 
Dr. Jerome Wiesner, science adviser to the 
President, said: 

“Defense against thermonuclear attack is 
impossible.” 

Dr. Ralph Lapp stated: 

“I believe that for every wrinkle you in- 
troduce into defense there are 10 more 
wrinkles that can be introduced in the power 
of the offense.” 

T am aware that the Joint Chiefs and the 
military hierarchy favor the heavy ABM just 
as they favored intervention in Vietnam, and 
we who oppose it will be told now, as we 
were then, that we are wrong and the mili- 
tary knows what is best. And, again, 5 years 
from now, if we are still around, we will 
have the doubtful honor of pointing to our 
sad mistake—and we will be told then, as 
now, to quit talking about the past—that 
is history—let us talk about the future. 
And so mankind goes down his merry road 
to disaster. 

There is, of course, no doubt that this 
authorization will pass. This is an election 
year and we all know that the two biggest 
words in the language are “national 
defense,” “national defense.” If you just 
shout them loud enough you are in the 
clear—you win and your opponent loses. It 
is just plain unpatriotic to question any ap- 
propriation for national defense. Defense 
against what? It does not matter what, or 
where, or how, or whether it makes any 
rational sense at all—just utter the magic 
words and you are in the clear. 

We know that the military-industrial com- 
plex favors this appropriation; we know that 
Congress supports it; I assume that the pub- 
lic does, too. But I do not and I will not 
vote for it. I cannot in good conscience vote 
for @ program that will launch us into a 
spiraling missile escalation which has no 
end and no purpose either. If that is bad 
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politics, at least it is good sense and that 
is something worthwhile nowadays. For my 
part, I would rather leave here with my 
conscience than stay here without it. 

In conclusion, may I say, how much bet- 
ter it would be if we just poured this money 
into our troubled cities for programs to right 
what is wrong in America. Lest we do that 
soon, we may not have a worthwhile society 
left here in America for the ABM to defend. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the RECORD 
an article entitled “Experts See ‘Thin’ ABM 
Vulnerable,” published in the Washington 
Post of Sunday, March 3, 1968; an article en- 
titled “Defense: The Missile Nobody Needs,” 
written by William E. Jackson, Jr., and pub- 
lished in the New Republic of October 28, 
1967; and an article entitled “Anti-Ballistic- 
Missile Systems,” written by Richard L. Gar- 
win and Hans A. Bethe, and published in the 
Scientific American of March 1968. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


From the Washington Post, Mar. 3, 1968] 
“EXPERTS SEE “THIN’ ABM VULNERABLE 


“The Chinese will be able to build missiles 
that will penetrate the so-called ‘light’ ABM 
system the United States intends to con- 
struct, according to statements by two groups 
of American scientists. 

“An article in the March issue of Scientific 
American by Richard L. Garwin and Hans A. 
Bethe, both long associated with the devel- 
opment of American nuclear weapons, argues 
that the proposed system ‘will add little, if 
anything, to the influences that should re- 
strain China indefinitely from an attack on 
the U.S.’ 

“The two scientists argue that the Chinese 
can surmount the American system, ‘whose 
characteristics and capabilities have been 
well publicized.’ Their article discusses this 
possibility in considerable technical detail. 

“Bethe is a Nobel Prize winning physicist. 
Garwin, a Columbia University physicist, was 
recently reported to have gone to South Viet- 
nam, a report setting off rumors that nuclear 
Weapons were being deployed there. But 
Pentagon officials later said he went instead 
to Thailand. 

“The Federation of American Scientists, in 
a statement, called the ABM system ‘irre- 
sponsible on fiscal grounds’ and ‘pointless 
on military grounds.’ The Federation state- 
ment said that ‘the basic technical fact is 
that this system can be easily neutralized 
by the Chinese by using relatively simple and 
cheap penetration aids or by developing dif- 
ferent means of weapons delivery.” 

“Both the Garwin-Bethe article and the 
FAS statement express fear that the ‘light’ 
ABM system, approved last September by De- 
fense Secretary Robert S. McNamara, will not 
stop there. Both believe there will be great 
pressure to expand the system into one de- 
signed to protect against Soviet ICBMs at a 
cost of $40 billion or more. 

“The FAS statement is also critical of in- 
coming Defense Secretary Clark M. Clifford’s 
statement that he will seek ‘clear-cut nu- 
clear superiority’ over the Soviet Union. The 
statement said that ‘at today’s level of weap- 
onry there can be no such thing.’” 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 19, 
1968] 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, my remarks 
are addressed to the bill itself, which I am 
going to vote against. 

There are, it seems to me, any number of 
routes a country may follow down the road 
to disaster. We seem to be traveling several 
roads at the same time; namely, the war 
in Vietnam, the destruction of our environ- 
ment, and the disintegration of our great 
cities. 

One would think that these manmade 
disasters would be sufficient for any country 
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to contend with at one time. But, apparently 

not. 

We are now about to trigger a missile race 
with Russia, an offensive and defensive mis- 
sile escalation that literally will have no 
end. 

The so-called thin missile system is not 
aimed at China at all. That is ridiculous. It 
is simply an opening wedge for the installa- 
tion of a heavy system aimed at Russia 
which will cost us $30 to $40 billion, when 
the system will be obsolete anyway. We will 
have succeeded only in exacerbating the 
balance of terror. 

Mr. President, I will not vote for this bill 
because it involves this authorization for the 
Sentinel thin missile system. 

I predict that every single Member of this 
body who votes for this bill which will start 
this escalation by construction of the thin 
missile system, will regret his vote and the 
honest ones will publicly apologize for it in 
less than half a dozen years. 

REMARKS RY SENATOR GAYLORD NELSON ON 
THE COoOOPER-HART-CASE-NELSON AMEND- 
MENT TO H.R. 16703, MILITARY CONSTRUC- 
TION AUTHORIZATION BILL TO Bar ABM 
FUNDS June 24, 1968 


Mr. President, the immediate issue in- 
volved is whether we should begin the instal- 
lation of a “thin” Antiballistic Missile Sys- 
tem now or whether we should postpone that 
decision for one year while we further ex- 
plore the feasibility, the need, the desirability 
of launching a program of this magnitude. 

Every scientific, technical and military ex- 
pert agrees that no Antiballistic Missile Sys- 
tem has been devised that could successfully 
defend either Russia or America against at- 
tack by the other. 

It was originally claimed that this “thin” 
system was aimed at China and could suc- 
cessfully protect us from some irrational 
assault by them for the next decade or so. 
No one has explained what would motivate 
them to commit such an irrationality know- 
ing as they do that our retaliation would toll 
the end of China as a viable nation or culture 
for the next century if not for all time to 
come. If in fact the proponents of the “thin” 
system are trying to buy insurance against 
this kind of contingency it raises the ques- 
tion, really, Just who is irrational? 

Now the proponents are beginning to shift 
ground, It will have some value against Rus- 
sia they tell us. Yet every scientific advisor 
to the last three Presidents vigorously op- 
poses installing an ABM system on the 
ground that there is no effective defense 
against either the Russian or our own offen- 
sive missile system. Dr. John Foster, the 
present Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering recently stated: 

“The ability to protect ourselves from un- 
acceptable damage from a numerically large 
and technically advanced missile force such 
as that of the Soviet Union is not yet tech- 
nically feasible. However, the Sentinel system 
will complicate any attack on the United 
States.” 

The hard fact of the matter is that the 
deployment of the thin“ system is simply 
the first step in the deployment of a massive 
ABM system aimed at Russia which it is 
conceded will cost $40 to $50 billion but will 
be much more than that before it is com- 
pleted. Russia, of course, will respond by 
matching our system step by step. Then to 
be certain that neither has an advantage over 
the other each of us will escalate our offen- 
sive missile system to make certain we can 
overwhelm the defense. And, at the end of 
it all we will be right back where we started, 
except out of pocket $50 to $100 billion. As 
former Secretary McNamara put it, “and at 
the end of all the spending, and at the end of 
all deployment, and at the end of all the 
effort, we will be relatively at the same point 
of balance on the security scale that we are 
now.” 
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Mr. NELSON. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial on this subject published in the 
New York Times of July 31, 1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

HALTING MISSILE DEPLOYMENT 


Senator McCarthy’s proposal that the 
United States delay deployment of new offen- 
sive and defense strategic missiles pending 
“speedy agreement” on a mutual moratorium 
with the Soviet Union places the problem 
in proper perspective. 

The objective would be to achieve the mis- 
sile freeze, which Washington and Moscow 
have agreed to negotiate, before rather than 
after a vast new expansion of nuclear delivery 
systems on both sides. Such expansion would 
be both expensive and dangerous, and it 
would greatly complicate the projected 
Soviet-American negotiations. It is therefore 
highly desirable in the initial talks with 
Moscow to seek a quick agreement on mutual 
restraint while the comprehensive negotia- 
tions go forward. 

A delay in American missile deployment 
until this approach can be explored with the 
Soviet Union would dramatize the need for a 
rapid reciprocal move by Moscow; a uni- 
lateral American standstill obviously could 
not continue indefinitely. 

The McCarthy position paper, which was 
prepared by two former Presidential science 
advisers—Dr. George Kistiakowsky of Harvard 
and Dr. Jerome Wiesner, provost of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology—argues 
that such a standstill would not jeopardize 
American security. It would apply to the 
Sentinel antimissile system and the Poseidon 
and Minuteman III offensive missiles. The 
fact that the House has now followed the 
Senate in approving funds for Sentinel de- 
ployment does not obligate the Administra- 
tion to begin construction immediately. 

“Neither the Chinese nuclear threat 
against which we are deploying Sentinel nor 
the Soviet antiballistic missile, which is the 
rationale for the Poseidon and Minuteman III 
deployments, are moving ahead perceptibly,” 
the McCarthy paper observes. 

The danger in letting the missile race go 
on during a prolonged negotiation is evident. 
The introduction of sophisticated missile de- 
fense systems and new offensive missiles 
equipped with multiple warheads could de- 
stroy the strategic stability that now exists. 
That stability results from the presence on 
both sides of invulnerable deterrent forces 
capable of absorbing a surprise attack, then 
striking back in retaliation with devastating 
effect. The new weapons systems, on the con- 
trary, would raise fears on both sides that the 
other may be achieving a capability for a 
preemptive attack. In crises, there would be 
the temptation to launch a first strike. 

The mutual moratorium Senator McCarthy 
proposes to head off this danger would freeze 
the number and characteristics of strategic 
offensive and defensive weapons at their pres- 
ent level. Both sides would halt antimissile 
deployments. The United States would cease 
deployment and flight-testing of new offen- 
sive missiles, much as Poseidon and Minute- 
man III. The Soviet Union would do the same, 
terminating the considerable expansion of 
its offensive strategic program. Development 
and deployment of new intercontinental 
bombers would also be prohibited. 

Subsequent reduction of strategic weapons 
would be more difficult to achieve, since in- 
trusive inspection would be needed and 
agreement on retained levels of arms would 
not be easy. But a freeze of present weapons 
could be monitored by satellite reconnais- 
sance without intrusive on-site verification, 

Would the Soviet Union respond to this 
proposal for quick agreement on a mutual 
moratorium as a prelude to a comprehensive 
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treaty? No one can say. But an attempt 
should be made to find out before another 
upward spiral in the missile race is initiated. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp an article written by 
Edward P. Morgan, published in the 
1 elphia Evening Bulletin of July 28, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OUR OVERKILL IDEAS PLAY CRUEL JOKE ON US 
(By Edward P. Morgan) 

The trouble with us Americans is that our 
middle name is Overkill. 

We own nearly 200 million shotguns, rifles, 
pistols and revolvers, yet we not only refuse 
to register them but insist on stockpiling 
more, dreaming that we are still a pioneer 
society, which we protect by pulling all the 
covered wagons into a circle. 

We possess more than enough thermonu- 
clear warheads to destroy any enemy—and 
the rest of the civilization along with it. 
But we insist on refining and fortifying that 
arsenal, in a spastic reflex of fear, to infinite 
dimensions of destruction—thereby proving 
in a cruel joke on ourselves how downright 
primitive our sophisticated“ systems of de- 
fense really are. 

This deadly paradox is dramatically illu- 
minated by the saga of the ABM (Anti- 
Ballistic Missile). 

The Senate recently voted to deploy the 
system despite abundant expert evidence 
that it will not only fail to bring us added 
safety but is more likely to breed added in- 
security for a world already teetering on a 
fulcrum of mutual terror—that balance of 
weapons cooperatively struck by the United 
States and the Soviet Union to stand off a 
nuclear attack on each other. 

Many thoughtful persons see the Senate's 
move to activate an antiballistic missile sys- 
tem as the latest step in a conspiracy by the 
“military-industrial complex” to dictate de- 
tense policy. 

The Pentagon did indeed lobby for the 
ABM but with such cumbersome and con- 
fusing inconsistency as to suggest less the 
pattern of a plot than the classic line of 
least resistance which is this: When in dobut, 
reach for your gun. Translation: In this 
fragile world the most comforting defense is 
more armament, 

The uncomfortable prospect is that the 
ABM won't fill that bill. All its saga does so 
far is strengthen the theory that defense 
spending has become such a juggernaut that 
its sheer momentum makes independent, in- 
telligent policy decisions impossible. 

Reason is disarmed, as it were, by built-in 
orthodox arguments for more arms. Some 
highly knowledgeable observes—top scien- 
tists included—suggest that to deploy ABMs 
just as we approach the Russians for 
talks on arms-control spelis not security but 
A Brutal Mistake. 

Last September, in the most tortured 
speech of his career, Defense Security Secre- 
tary McNamara eloquently warned that 
“there is a kind of mad momentum intrinsic 
to the development of all new nuclear weap- 
onry” which pushes their deployment beyond 
prudence. 

This was linked to his reluctant announce- 
ment that the government had decided to in- 
stall a “light” ABM system against China's 
rising nuclear strength. But, he added in 
almost palpable anguish, we must resist the 
temptation to expand that “into a heavy 
Soviet-oriented ABM system.” 

The Administration is succumbing to pre- 
cisely that temptation. In the process, it has 
already seduced the Senate into rejecting a 
proposal by Senators Cooper of Kentucky 
and Hart of Michigan to continue research 
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and development on ABM but not deploy it 
yet, on the reasonable grounds that China's 
nuclear program has slipped about a year 
behind. 

A collateral argument: The delay could 
save up to a billion dollars in a budget which 
Congress is forcing President Johnson to trim 
by six billion. 

Suddenly the ABM defense is aimed less 
against China than Russia. (Some skeptics 
saw this as the foot-in-the-door objective 
all along.) 

Armed with an unexpected, quickly-in- 
spired supporting letter from McNamara’s 
successor, Secretary Clark Clifford, Washing- 
ton’s Senate Henry Jackson made a case— 
such as it was—in Senate debate June 19. 

“It (the anti-Chinese ABM) will have defi- 
nite capabilities for defense against the So- 
viet missile threat,” Jackson declared, Later 
he added: Full coverage of the United States 
is what is involved in this program.” 

That was a stunning surprise. Even sci- 
entists urging ABM deployment now con- 
cede there is no known “full coverage” de- 
fense against a massive nuclear attack which 
Moscow is capable of mounting against us. 

McNamara’s original argument against 
racing the Russians on ABMs seems more 
logical than ever: If they insist on deploy- 
ing defensive ABMs so be it; our answer 
lies in a better offensive force. 

As for the “light” ABM shield against 
China, its dubious justification was blasted 
in the March issue of Scientific American by 
two celebrated physicists, Hans A. Bethe and 
Richard L. Garwin, who argue that if it is 
deployed now, it will “add little, if anything, 
to the influences that should restrain China 
indefinitely from an attack on the U.S. 
(but) it will nourish the illusion that an 
effective defense against ballistic missiles 
is possible...” 

MeNamara's September speech ended with 
the injunction that what the world requires 
is not a new race toward armament but a 
“new race toward reasonableness.” 

The Pentagon and its powerful protectors 
on Capitol Hill are still running the wrong 
way. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I believe I 
have 10 minutes under the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAYH 
in the chair). The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I oppose 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, The subject matter to which 
he addresses his amendment is the dele- 
tion of the $227.3 million from the Mili- 
tary Construction Act which has been 
reported by the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The Appropriations Committee 
reported this bill with the dissenting 
views of four of its members, the dis- 
sents being as to the inclusion of the 
ABM item. 

We have discussed this matter rather 
exhaustively since approximately 11 
o’clock this morning, a period of 4 hours. 
I believe that all of the arguments that 
can be made by the proponents and by 
the opponents of the ABM system have 
been full and complete. This is largely a 
repeat of the arguments that were made 
heretofore during the course of the de- 
bate on the authorizing language. 

The amendment now before the Sen- 
ate would strike from this bill the ABM 
construction item. It is true that other 
moneys are in the defense bill which 
will be before the Senate at a later date. 
So I am certain that we can expect a 
continuing asault upon this item. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. BIBLE. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota, the ranking minority member of 
the committee. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Is it not 
true that the joint chiefs of staff give a 
high priority to the ABM system and 
they fully endorse it, and so does the 
Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. BIBLE. This is true. It is endorsed 
by the President of the United States, by 
the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
by the former Secretary of Defense, by 
the present Secretary of Defense, and by 
the Armed Services Committee, after a 
full and exhaustive hearing, both on the 
House side and the Senate side. 

This is not a new item before the Sen- 
ate. It is an old item. The support is very 
strong; it is very well based; it is very 
diversified. 

Not all the questions raised could be 
covered in 10 minutes. There has been a 
great investment in this program to date. 
Approximately $3 billion has been ex- 
pended over the past 10 years. It is 
significant that the latest letter from 
the present Secretary of Defense in- 
dictates that the program is now ready, 
without further research and study, to 
go into the actual procurement and this 
is where we find ourselves today. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In connection with 
the deployment, is it not true that the 
construction of facilities to handle the 
deployment is actually underway at 
present and that sites are being selected 
to be made ready for the deployment of 
this so-called thin system? 

Mr, BIBLE. This is true. It was made 
abundantly clear during the course of 
the day that, No. 1, they are starting 
construction; and, No. 2, that they are 
in the process of site location. So both 
things are actually going forward at this 
time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We have recently 
conducted hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations in connection 
with the proposed nonproliferation 
treaty. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In the questioning of 
witnesses, particuarly the military and 
scientific experts who appeared before us 
to testify, effort was made from time to 
time to get them to say that this would 
render unnecessary the ABM system, and 
not one of those witnesses would agree 
to that thesis. One of our outstanding ex- 
perts—I am sorry I do not have the 
transcript here—a well known scientist, 
Dr. Teller, testified to the effect that we 
should not adopt the nonproliferation 
treaty unless we knew we were going to 
have a protective anti-ballistic-missile 
system. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought it was very 
strong evidence in support of the need 
for going forward with this system. I am 
strongly in favor of the nonproliferation 
treaty. I am strongly in favor of our 
working out arms control. But I am not 
willing to throw in the defense installa- 
tions and systems until I know that those 
things are going to work out. That is the 
way I view the ABM system. 
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Mr. BIBLE. The proponents of the 
ABM system, time and time again to- 
day, have driven home the point that 
this is a measure to save lives. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly it is. 

Mr. BIBLE. To save lives in the United 
States of America. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly it is. As a 
country boy, I still am not used to han- 
dling the big figures that we sometimes 
use. But what is the amount of money 
to be spent on this system contrasted 
with the lives that may be saved by hav- 
ing the system? I believe the Secretary 
of Defense said in his letter that it would 
probably save 100 million lives. 

Mr. BIBLE. I do not know that the 
figure was that high with respect to the 
thin line. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not on the thin line. 

Mr. BIBLE. With the thin line, it might 
be 20 to 30 million. Whatever lives 
would be saved, it would be an invest- 
ment in the safety and security of Amer- 
ica, I think that case has been well 
made. 

I know there is a vast difference of 
opinion, and a very emotional difference 
of opinion, on this issue. But it has been 
studied and restudied. It has had the 
benefit of the best brains available. I 
realize that people disagree with these 
conclusions. But it seems to me that not 
to move forward now would be a very 
tragic error. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator may 
recall that when we debated this mat- 
ter earlier in the year, the minority 
leader told of his own experience in 
1940 or 1941, when he voted against 
the fortification of Guam, and how much 
that had worried him since that time. 
I was present at the time, and I remem- 
ber the vote. I was present, just 2 or 3 
months before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, when, by a single vote, we voted 
to continue the draft system. I have 
often thought what might have hap- 
pened if we had not done that. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am convinced that the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services made a splendid statement 
earlier today. 

The Committee on Armed Services al- 
most overwhelmingly—not unanimous- 
ly, but almost overwhelmingly—ad- 
vocates this system. They voted for it. 
I believe that not to move forward now 
would be an error in judgment. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. Is there 
time remaining on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada has 1 minute re- 
maining, and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BIBLE. I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the name 
of the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, was mentioned. I should like 
to remind the Senate again that the 
former Secretary of Defense opposed any 
ABM system until February 2; and at 
that time he testified that it was not 
feasible, under the know status of the art, 
to create an ABM system that would de- 
fend us against a sophisticated massive 
attack such as Russia is capable of de- 
livering. 

So when this issue first came before 
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us, the posture was that we would create 
a thin system aimed at China. Then, 
that began to look like such a foolish 
argument so after a few months it was 
changed around and it then became the 
building block for a fat system against 
Russia? 

How can anyone have confidence in 
the position of the proponents when 
only 3 or 4 months ago it was said to be 
aimed at China and suddenly that 
argument is dropped and it then is 
claimed it is aimed at defense against 
Russia? 

To that point Dr. John Foster, the 
present Director of Research and En- 
gineering, recently stated: 

The ability to protect ourselves from un- 
acceptable damage from a numerically large 
and technically advanced missile force such 
as that of the Soviet Union is not yet techni- 
cally feasible. However, the Sentinel system 
ue oe any attack on the United 

8. 


Secretary McNamara himself said: 

None of the [ABM] systems at the present 
or foreseeable state of the art would provide 
an impenetrable shield over the United 
States. There is clearly no point . in 
spending $40 billion if it is not going to buy 
us any significant improvement in our se- 
curity, Every ABM system that is now feasible 
involves firing defensive missiles at incom- 
ing offensive warheads in an effort to destroy 
them. But what many commentators on this 
issue overlook is that any such system can 
rather obviously be defeated by an enemy 
simply sending more offensive warheads, or 
dummy warheads, than there are defense 
missiles capable of disposing of them. 


Secretary McNamara pointed out that 
four distinguished scientific advisers to 
three Presidents—Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson—“have unanimously rec- 
ommended against the deployment of an 
ABM system designed to protect our 
population against a Soviet attack.” 

There is not a single person today who 
can say the system will work. We cannot 
even get a system that works effectively 
against airplanes; the kill rate is very 
low. Yet we are proceeding with the in- 
stallation of a multibillion-dollar sys- 
tem that will escalate the arms race at 
a time when we should deescalate, and in 
a period in our history when this $227.3 
million could better be spent to feed the 
hungry and reconstruct our cities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if we do 
not understand this matter in this Con- 
gress at this stage of history, I warn 
Senators that the public understands 
it. What do Senators think all of the 
revolt is about across the land, all 
of the disillusionment of youth, the 
burning in the cities, the disillusionment 
with our Government? It is because of a 
lack of confidence in our Government 
due to Vietnam, the senseless growing 
arms race and the failure to successfully 
address ourselves to the problems at 
home. 

I sat here listening to the argument: 
Stop them in Vietnam, or else they will 
be in Hawaii, and then in San Fran- 
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cisco. I wager that every Senator, Rep- 
resentative, or anybody else who made 
that statement wishes that he could 
erase it from the record. It gives you 
some measure of the hysteria of our 
times that such an argument could have 
been seriously made and believed at the 
time. 

That is the same kind of argument be- 
ing used to foist this ABM system on 
the public, but it will not work. The in- 
stallation of the ABM will escalate the 
arms race, further drain our Treasury, 
and it will be the reason used for do- 
ing nothing to keep our country from 
falling apart on the domestic scene. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the arguments made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, I realize his 
feelings. These are problems that trouble 
all of us. We must all make our determi- 
nation in line with our own best judg- 
ment and conscience. This question is 
not a new one. It has been before this 
body time and time again. 

I think the record overwhelmingly 
supports going forward with this project 
without delay. I think that is the cor- 
rect action and I think it is the action 
the Senate should take today. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE, I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I want 
the Recorp to clearly show the adminis- 
tration asked for $2.1 billion for the pov- 
erty program, that the House cut that 
figure by $307 million, that the Senate 
committee sustained the position of the 
House and will report the HEW bill 
which will contain the House figure. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
every intention of raising that figure for 
the poverty program because I think it 
behooves this country to do everything 
that needs to be done to take care of the 
poor. There is no need for the poor to 
lose a dollar by reason of our land’s de- 
fense. The lives of all are precious. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr, President, I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is not enough 
time. Will the Senator yield to me for 3 
additional minutes? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, I believe it is un- 
fair to extend the time when Republicans 
must attend a national convention to 
select our candidate for the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. If these ex- 
tensions are to go on interminably, I 
shall have to object, but I will not object 
now. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think this is very 
important. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island is going to vote to raise 
that amount for the poverty program, 
but the Senator from Rhode Island is 
for the anti-ballistic-missile system, too. 
Only a secure nation can fight poverty. 
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My mind goes back to the birth of the 
atom bomb. If it had not been for En- 
rico Fermi, on December 2, 1942, under 
Stagg Stadium at the University of 
Chicago when he controlled the chain 
reaction of uranium, we would never 
have had the bomb. To that time every- 
body had said that was impossible. 

Maybe the world would have been bet- 
ter off if the bomb were never born, but 
it is here. As Dr. Edmond Teller said be- 
fore our committee, it is here to stay. It is 
a fact of life—and death—for us as for 
the entire world. 

There are those who opposed the 
building of the Nautilus submarine. If it 
had not been for the persistence of Ad- 
miral Rickover we would not have the 
8 we have today in undersea war- 

are. 

There are those who opposed the 
hydrogen bomb. If it had not been for 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and their personal plea to President 
Truman, we would not have primacy 
in that field. There were many people in 
the scientific community who said you 
could not have thermonuclear reaction. 
Dr. Teller thought we could. We got the 
hydrogen bomb. Less than 1 year later 
Russia exploded its own hydrogen bomb. 

Now, Russia has an antiballistic mis- 
sile. We are saying here that it will not 
work, but Ed Teller said that it would 
work. 

This argument about Vietman vis-a- 
vis the antiballistic missile is a specious 
argument to me. We can well be against 
our current involvement in Vietnam and 
yet be in favor of the antiballistic missile. 
As a matter of fact, if Senators are 
against Vietnam they should very well 
be for the antiballistic missile, for, if 
we are going to begin to withdraw, let 
us start to think about saving lives in 
America. This is a defensive weapon. 
Ed Teller said it could be done. We 
learned time and time again we could do 
it in space, underwater, and in many 
scientific areas. 

The argument that 10 years from to- 
day we will regret what we do now re- 
minds me of the man who built a fire 
prevention sprinkler system in his home. 
He had had the system for 10 years, and 
he did not have a fire. He lamented its 
lack of use—no emergency—and he 
threw out the system. That is what we 
would be doing here. 

If we built an anti-ballistic-missile 
system, even at a cost of $50 billion, and 
if, by its very existence, it will stave off 
and prevent a nuclear holocaust, I say 
it will be worth every dime of every dol- 
lar we spend. That is the objective today: 
To avert this thermonuclear holocaust. 

There are enough bombs available to 
destroy the world several times over and 
exterminate society completely. That is 
what we have to prevent. The Russians 
already have an ABM. 

I say that we can have our poverty 
program and I am going to vote for 
those poverty programs. But this idea 
that I am making a choice between a 
bomb and putting food in the mouths of 
hungry people is an assault on my in- 
telligence and a slur on congressional 
understanding of its duty. 

If we need to take care of the sick, 
let us do it. 
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If we need to take care of the poor, 
let us do it. 

If we need to take care of the hungry, 
let us feed them. 

By the same token, if we need to de- 
fend the life and limb of America, let 
us do that as well. 

We have the means to feed the hun- 
gry and the means to defend our homes. 
Let us shirk neither duty. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, have the 
yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

All time has now expired. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Netson]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote, I have 
a pair with the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. AttotT]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay”; if I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote, I havea pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea’’, if I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
inc], the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Kennepy], the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. LauscHe], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote yea,“ and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr, GrueninG] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Ohio would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScorrT] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son and Mr. Pearson], the Senators 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen and Mr. 
Percy], the Senator from Michigan 
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(Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hansen], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa (Mr. MILLER], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. At- 
LOTT] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] and the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Mourpxy] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from New York would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HrusKa] is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Illinois would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
LMr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea.” 

The positions of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Attorr] and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] have been 
previously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays, 46, as follows: 


[No. 261 Leg.] 
YEAS—27 
Aiken McCarthy Proxmire 
Brooke McGovern Randolph 
Case Metcalf Ribicoff 
Church Mondale Smith 
Clark Morse Symington 
Elender Moss Tydings 
Hart Muskie Williams, N.J. 
Hartke Nelson Yarborough 
Hatfield Pell Young, Ohio 
NAYS—46 
Anderson Fong McIntyre 
Baker Harris Monroney 
Bayh Hayden Montoya 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bible Prouty 
Boggs Holland Russell 
Burdick Hollings Smathers 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Spong 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Cotton Jordan,Idaho Talmadge 
Dodd Kuchel Thurmond 
Dominick Long, La. Williams, Del. 
Magnuson Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin McClellan. 
Fannin McGee 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 


Curtis, against. 
Mansfield, for. 
NOT VOTING—24 

Allott Griffin Miller 
Bartlett Gruening Morton 
Brewster Hansen Mundt 
Carlson Hruska Murphy 
Cooper Javits Pearson 
Dirksen Kennedy Percy 
Fulbright Lausche Scott 
Gore Long, Mo, Tower 

So Mr. NELson’s amendment was re- 
jected, 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Are there further amend- 
ments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and the 
bill to be read the third time. 

The bill (H.R. 18785) was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, I have no per- 
sonal desire for a yea-and-nay vote on 
passage, and unless there is a request 
for such a vote, it is not my intention 
to request the yeas and nays on passage. 

Before the vote, however, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] has several 
questions which he has requested that 
I answer. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. Did I understand the 
Senator to say that he intended to ask 
for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. BIBLE. No; I stated that it was my 
intention not to ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to 
be recorded as voting against the meas- 
ure. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Florida. 
I would like to have order, so that I 
might hear his questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator from 
Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Presiding 
Officer and the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. President, when this bill was 
marked up, I was surprised to note in 
the report of the committee so ably 
headed by the Senator from Nevada that 
two items which I had regarded as quite 
important, and which happened to be in 
my State, were omitted, although they 
had appeared in the budget. 

At the same time, I told the chairmen 
of the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee that I expected to take up the 
two matters with the Navy, and get their 
reaction, at which time I would commu- 
nicate their reaction to the Senator from 
Nevada, which I have already done. 

Mr, President, in the first place, I have 
now received two letters from high rank- 
ing naval officials, one dated July 31, 
from Mr. Charles F. Baird, the Under 
Secretary of the Navy, and one from 
Mr. Barry J. Shillito, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, dated August 1, 1968. I ask 
unanimous consent that those letters be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
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were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
THE UNDER SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1968. 
Hon, SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR HOLLAND: Tou asked 
whether the Navy considered the first incre- 
ment for the Second Recruit Camp at Or- 
lando and the deep ocean engineering pres- 
sure building at Panama City were items of 
major importance in the FY 1969 Military 
Construction Program, The answer in both 
these instances is definitely in the affirma- 
tive. 

The Navy requires the additional recruit 
training facilities, in addition to the 4000- 
man First Recruit Camp at Orlando, in order 
to relieve a critical overload condition which 
exists now, and will continue to exist, at re- 
cruit training centers at Great Lakes, Illinois 
and at San Diego, California. Fiscal Year 1969 
appropriations are also required to ensure 
that construction of the deep ocean pressure 
building at Panama City, which will provide 
a unique and critical capability for the 
Navy's Deep Submergence Program, is not 
delayed thereby impeding the progress of the 
overall project. For these reasons, the request 
for funds to construct these facilities at 
Orlando and at Panama City were included 
in the President’s budget for FY 1969. Both 
requirements are indeed considered of major 
importance to the Department of the Navy, 
and we wholeheartedly support their in- 
clusion in this year’s military construction 
program. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES F. BAIRD, 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1968. 

Hon, SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR HOLLAND: Supplement- 
ing the Under Secretary of the Navy’s letter 
of this date, I am attaching point papers 
regarding both Orlando and Panama City. 

Panama City the planning and 
design work will be sufficiently complete and 
the first of a series of construction contracts 
must be made in June of 1969. 


Sincerely, 
Barry J. SHILLITO. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in the 
second instance, I learned from talking 
with the Navy officials that they had al- 
ready prepared strong position papers 
for considerations by the conference on 
these two subjects, and they were kind 
enough to furnish me with copies of 
those position papers. 

The first of them deals with the NTC, 
or Naval Training Center at Orlando, 
Fla, I ask unanimous consent that that 
paper, just furnished to me this morning 
and already given by me to the Senator 
from Nevada, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

POINT PAPER, NTC, ORLANDO, Fra.— 
FOR SECOND RECRUIT CAMP 
PROBLEM 

The Senate Appropriations Committee has 
denied an 800 man recruit barracks and util- 
ities in the amount of $2.850M which were to 
initiate construction for the second male 
recruit camp at the Naval Training Center, 
Orlando, Florida. The Committee fully en- 
dorses proceeding with the second camp at 
an early date, but considers the overall fiscal 
situation militates against funding at this 
time. 
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BACKGROUND 


The Navy fully recognized the current 
budgetary limitation. Accordingly, the MIL- 
CON program has been restricted to only the 
most urgent operational items. Accordingly, 
the Navy modified the projects for NTC, 
Orlando by withdrawing facilities intended 
to start the WAVE recruit camp and sub- 
stituted, instead, a 1600 male recruit bar- 
racks and supporting utilities line items for 
the first increment of the second recruit 
camp. Subsequently, the Congressional 
Armed Services Authorization Committees 
reduced the 1600 male recruit barracks to an 
800 man barracks and authorized the sup- 
porting utilities. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The above substitution was necessary in 
view of the grave urgency to obtain added 
male recruit capacity at the earliest possible 
time. The existing recruit facilities at Great 
Lakes, Illinois and San Diego, California 
will have a capacity for approximately 
18,000 male recruits. The facilities being 
constructed at NTC, Orlando will add an 
additional 4,000 capacity, for a total of 
22,000 spaces. Into these spaces must be 
crowded an average on board load of 31,200 
recruits, or an overload of 42%. This 42% 
overload, or 3 men being berthed in a space 
designed for 2 men, continues to constitute 
a severe health hazard. Therefore, it is ap- 
parent that even with the initial occupancy 
of the first 4,000 man recruit camp at Or- 
lando, no relief from the overcrowded con- 
ditions at the Naval Training Centers will 
be realized. Under the present emergency 
requirements (SEA) for additional recruits, 
it is necessary to reduce the recruit training 
course from the required 11 weeks course 
to 7 to 9 weeks. This results in reduced 
training received by recruits which requires 
additional on-the-job training when they 
are assigned to fleet units, with a significant 
loss of initial productive effort. 

The approval of these items is essential in 
order to maintain the orderly and phased 
construction program that was initiated in 
FY 1967, and designed to provide the 8,000 
recruit capability at Orlando needed to meet 
the Navy’s firm and continuing recruit 
training requirements. Deferral of these 
items will disrupt the orderly development 
of the Orlando Master Plan and continue 
the congestion which constitutes a health 
hazard and loss of training effectiveness at 
the three recruit training centers. 


RECOMMENDATION 


In view of the real urgency for additional 
recruit barracks, it is imperative that the 
recruit barracks and utilities be funded in 
the amount of $2,850,000. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to read just a part of that statement, 
which I believe is the important part, 
under the heading “Justification.” It 
reads as follows: 


The existing recruit facilities at Great 
Lakes, Illinois and San Diego, California will 
have a capacity for approximately 18,000 male 
recruits. The facilities being constructed at 
NTC, Orlando will add an additional 4,000 
capacity, for a total of 22,000 spaces. Into 
these spaces must be crowded an average on 
board load of 31,200 recruits, or an overload 
of 42%. This 42% overload, or 3 men being 
berthed in a space designed for 2 men, con- 
tinues to constitute a severe health hazard, 
Therefore, it is apparent that even with the 
initial occupancy of the first 4,000 man re- 
cruit camp at Orlando, no relief from the 
overcrowded conditions at the Naval Train- 
ing Centers will be realized. Under the pres- 
ent emergency requirements (SEA) for ad- 
ditional recruits, it is necessary to reduce 
the recruit training course from the required 
11 weeks course to 7 to 9 weeks. This results 
in reduced training received by recruits 
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which requires additional on-the-job train- 
ing when they are assigned to fleet units, 
with a significant loss of initial productive 
effort. 

The approval of these items is essential 
in order to maintain the orderly and phased 
construction program that was initiated in 
FY 1967, and designed to provide the 8,000 
recruit capability at Orlando needed to meet 
the Navy’s firm and continuing recruit train- 
ing requirements. 


Mr. President, under the situation, I 

shall not offer an amendment; and I 
have, at the request of the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada, waited until after 
third reading. I did, however, want to 
have that matter in the Recorp, and I 
did want to have the Senator’s assur- 
ance that this situation at Orlando will 
receive his very careful attention, in the 
light of the figures and facts presented 
by the Navy, at the conference which will 
ensue. I assume that such will be the 
case. 
Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I can as- 
sure the distinguished Senator from 
Florida that this will continue to have 
our careful study and consideration. We 
think the decision we made on this par- 
ticular item, which is in connection with 
the naval center at Orlando, Fla., was 
the correct one. So the Recorp may show 
we had the full record before us as to this 
item. This project was first requested 
as a WAVE recruit camp at this particu- 
lar station, and then later, the Navy 
withdrew that request, and after the de- 
cision was made to continue WAVE 
training at Bainbridge, Md., where fa- 
cilities have been provided for some 
years, the Navy then asked that the 
withdrawal of the WAVE recruiting 
camp be transferred to a male recruiting 
camp. 

Last year over $13.4 million was au- 
thorized for the first male recruit camp 
at this new training center, and in the 
current bill, $2,416,000 is allowed for 
two additional projects for this camp. 
These projects were deferred last year, 
and were funded this year. 

It appeared to us that this was a very 
substantial start, and, in the light of the 
fiscal circumstances under which we are 
operating today, and of which we are all 
aware, it was believed that the start on 
this second camp to which the Senator 
addresses himself, and for which he has 
filed the justification on a new Navy 
position, can well be deferred until such 
time as the Navy can come in for a com- 
plete package. 

I can assure the Senator the matter 
will continue to have our careful study. 
We think our denial was based on sound 
grounds, and, as the Senator very well 
knows, this item is and will be in con- 
ference, and we will bear his views, plus 
the additional pleading of the Navy, in 
mind when we move forward in confer- 
ence. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. President, if anything, I am even 
more deeply concerned about the sec- 
ond project, which is the deep ocean, 
engineering pressure facility proposed to 
be constructed at the Navy Mine Defense 
Laboratory at Panama City. 

I have secured from the Navy today 
their position paper which they are fil- 
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ing with the conference committee and 

which I have already furnished to the 

Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that position paper be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, FISCAL Year 1969 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION FUNDING PROGRAM, 
Navy MINE DEFENSE LABORATORY, PANAMA 
Crry, FLA. 

Deep ocean engineering pressure facility 


Budget request..._--.--.--.-... $7, 411, 000 
House action 7, 411, 000 
Senate action 0 
Restoration requested ——— 7. 411, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


Since 1962 the Mine Defense Laboratory 
(MDL) has been the leading Naval activity 
in “manned undersea operations” develop- 
ment. By choosing this site as the Navy’s 
lead laboratory such natural features as year 
around climatic conditions, a large conti- 
nental shelf, and a central location were 
strong considerations. In addition, civilian 
engineers and scientists, trained and quali- 
fied by Navy diving schools, present a unique 
and sole concentration of expertise and tech- 
nology not to be found in any other research 
and development laboratory, These assets to- 
gether with a $5,000,000 computer facility, 
which will become an integral part of the 
vessel were all factors in a coordinated effort 
in selecting MDL as the site and assignment 
of tasks for this important development pro- 
gram, Final resolution was reached in early 
1967 by representatives from Navy Labora- 
tories, Systems Commands, the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, the Navy Oceanog- 
rapher, and Project Managers such as the 
Deep Submergence Systems Project (DSSP). 
It should also be emphasized that this proj- 
ect, as to technical features, location, and 
capability, has been evaluated by an Ocean- 
engineering Panel of the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Marine Resources and Educational 
Facilities under the National Council on 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment. 

Over the last four years the laboratory 
has performed a most thorough and com- 
prehensive analysis to determine the safest 
means of extending man’s capability to work 
at ocean depths. The design definition of the 
Deep Ocean Pressure Facility has been the 
result of this analysis. Exhaustive planning 
and conceptual analysis has reached the 
point where plans and specifications of high 
quality and definition can proceed. Con- 
sultants from the Navy, Industry, and Aca- 
demic Institutions have been brought to- 
gether as a formal advisory body for the defi- 
nition and expose of all related technology 
for the purpose of insuring optimum de- 
sign of the medical, life support, technical, 
and safety aspects. A recognized A&E firm 
has been employed to complete final design 
specifications. Detailed design of the facil- 
ity will be monitored by the advisory board. 

The Commander of the Naval Facilities 
Engineering Command is, therefore, fully 
prepared to embark on the engineering and 
design stages of this sophisticated test facil- 
ity that will test the interfaces of man and 
equipment essential in a deep ocean en- 
vironment. The first step of construction is 
obviously the enclosure. It can be stated un- 
equivocally that the first in a series of con- 
tracts will be made in FY 1969. Therefore, any 
delay in funding will delay or extend the crit- 
ical path of the project a minimum of one 
year. 

The Undersea Warfare Laboratory, for- 
merly proposed at Los Alamitos is being re- 
viewed only from the concept of location 
and physical configuration. Task assign- 
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ments are in the field of ASW weapons sys- 
tems, particularly light weight torpedoes, 
ASW systems simulation, ASW systems 
analysis, and ocean engineering related 
thereto. It is not intended that the NUWOC 
laboratory will duplicate or compliment the 
functions of the Mine Defense Laboratory. 
In conclusion, the Navy's Research and De- 
velopment program for diver/swimmer and 
related support equipment will be centered 
at the Mine Defense Laboratory, Panama 
City, Florida. No other center of Navy re- 
search will be assigned similar tasks and 
functions and no comparable item for 
manned hyperbaric test equipment is being 
planned or projected to support research and 
development programs at this time. 


Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
call attention to three brief excerpts 
from the position paper. 

The first is: 

Since 1962 the Mine Defense Laboratory 
(MDL) has been the leading Naval activity 
in “manned undersea operations” develop- 
ment. By choosing this site as the Navy's lead 
laboratory such natural features as year 
around climatic conditions, a large continen- 
tal shelf, and a central location were strong 
considerations. In addition, civilian engineers 
and scientists, trained and qualified by Navy 
diving schools, present a unique and sole 
concentration of expertise and technology 
not to be found in any other research and 
development laboratory. 


In other words, the personnel already 
at the mine defense laboratory at Pan- 
ama City—many of them—are useful in 
this new project. 

The second excerpt is this: 

It can be stated unequivocally that the 
first in a series of contracts will be made in 
FY 1969. Therefore, any delay in funding will 
delay or extend the critica) path of the proj- 
ect a minimum of one year. 


That statement is in relation to the 
statement contained in the able report 
of the committee which voiced doubt as 
to whether a contract could be let in 
1969. 

The third excerpt reads: 

In conclusion, the Navy's Research and 
Development program for diver/swimmer and 
related support equipment will be centered at 
the Mine Defense Laboratory, Panama City, 
Florida. No other center of Navy research 
will be assigned similar tasks and functions 
and no comparable item for manned hyper- 
baric test equipment is being planned or pro- 
jected to support research and development 
programs at this time. 


This is in connection with another 
point made by the able report of the 
committee which shows their question as 
to whether such other duplicating facili- 
ties were being considered. 

Mr. President, I ask very strongly that 
the Senator give special consideration to 
the facts cited here in the conference. 
And may I state in closing that I have 
never asked for an item, neither for any 
military construction or other defense 
item, simply on the basis of its being in 
my own State. The Senator, I am sure, 
realizes that is the case. But it seems to 
me that the Navy makes a strong case 
in both of these matters, and particularly 
so relative to the needed laboratory at 
Panama City. 

I hope the Senator will give very care- 
ful attention to the facts shown in the 
Navy’s position paper. 
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Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I say to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Flor- 
ida that we have already given rather 
careful and searching study to this par- 
ticular project at Panama City. We have 
covered our position insofar as the re- 
jection of the item is concerned in the 
report that has been filed. 

Earlier today, in a longer statement, I 
incorporated the additional reasons for 
turning down this item. I think briefly 
that it can be summed up in this way. 
We have a national commitment to the 
exploitation of the sea, and we are 
anxious to move forward in this area. 

It was a year ago that the armed serv- 
ices report in dealing with the Under- 
seas Warfare Laboratory at Los Alami- 
tos, Calif., said that a further study 
should be made by the Navy to deter- 
mine how many such centers are antici- 
pated and whether this is in fact the most 
suitable location for this laboratory. 

I am advised by our staff people—and 
they are among the ablest of all in the 
Government—and the Armed Services 
and Appropriations Committees that to 
this day they have never received this 
finalized study from the Navy. 

To go into a new project, they will re- 
quire at least tentatively, three or four 
of these very deep ocean engineering 
pressure buildings at various locations— 
possibly one or two in the Pacific Ocean, 
possibly one or two in the Atlantic, and 
one in the Gulf of Mexico. But this ques- 
tion has not been resolved. They have 
not carried that study far enough for- 
ward to give us any final, determinative 
decision. It was for this reason that the 
item was denied. 

This is a rather large item. It involves 
$7 million plus. 

A second reason for the committee’s 
denial was that on information that was 
made available to our staff people, it was 
indicated that the final planning and 
designing would not be completed until 
some time in November or December of 
next year, 1969, and that the earliest, in 
any event, that the contract could be let 
would be in January or February of 
1970. 

These facts seem to be somewhat in 
dispute. The Senator has furnished me 
with a statement of the Navy saying that 
possibly it would be broken down into 
two contracts. This is something that I 
do not believe was before the committee 
at the time we acted as we did. How- 
ever, we have learned by experience that 
if the planning and designing is not com- 
plete for a project the military services 
keep adding to it and we are constantly 
in difficulty. 

This year, on this very bill, we turned 
down three construction items for West 
Point because the items asked for were 
deficiencies. There was evidence of poor 
engineering estimates. And there were 
poor engineering estimates because the 
Army proceeded too fast. They did not 
get all of the plans, designs, and neces- 
sary engineering done. 

It was ironic, and rather pathetic ac- 
tually, that over the last several years in 
letting contracts at West Point, out of 
23 contracts, 20 contracts were over the 
engineers’ estimates. 
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It was out of experience and caution 
that we decided to wait and see what the 
total package, the final design, the final 
specifications, and the total price tag 
would be. 

Those are the reasons that motivated 
the committee in denying the item. I 
think we have a national commitment, 
but I think it can be put off 1 year. I 
think we have many areas, both military 
and nonmilitary, that are far more 
pressing than the building of a Navy 
mine defense laboratory in the ocean. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the care and caution being em- 
ployed by the Senator from Nevada. I 
told him I would not bring up these mat- 
ters unless my conferences with the Navy 
people showed facts which I thought 
tended to answer the facts raised by the 
able report of the Senator from Nevada 
and his subcommittee. 

It seems to me that the position pa- 
pers do rather directly answer those 
points. It was for that reason that I 
brought up the matter at this time. I 
shall, of course, be completely satisfied 
with such decision as the Senator and 
his fellow conferees may make on this 
subject. 

I felt that I should call their attention 
to what we thought to be real answers to 
the points raised by the distinguished 
Senator as reasons for not recognizing 
these budgeted items. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 
I am quite agreeable to accepting any 
decision he may make. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Florida. I can assure him that the mat- 
ter will have our careful study when we 
go into conference. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement prepared by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of Senator Javits was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 

Mr. Javits. Mr. President, an item of par- 
ticular significance to my state has been cut 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee and 
I would like to express my regret and my 
hope that it can be funded in a supplemen- 
tal bill. 

I refer to a proposed electronic research 
laboratory to be constructed at Griffis Air 
Force Base in Rome, New York. This building 
was only recently authorized but is badly 
needed if a new $7 million computer leased 
by the Air Force is to be housed in the 
proper conditions. 

This bill reflects cuts in many states, but 
I am particularly disturbed that the Rome 
area will not get this new facility without 
delay. Only the tight budget situation makes 
these cuts necessary, but I have every con- 
fidence that the Griffis laboratory will be 
funded in a supplemental, or next year at the 
latest. 

TEXAS PLAYS MAJOR ROLE IN MILITARY 

CONSTRUCTION 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texas contributes much to the national 
defense effort, and a vital element of that 
contribution is in military construction. 
I am proud, as a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, that the mili- 
tary construction appropriations bill we 
have reported out includes over $54 mil- 
lion for Texas projects. 
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The 23 projects in Texas for which we 
are appropriating funds today include 
seven for the Army, three for the Navy, 
and 13 for the Air Force. 

The largest of the Army projects is for 
hospital and medical facilities at Wil- 
liam Beaumont General Hospital at Fort 
Bliss. This project involves funds of $17,- 
545,000. Other Army projects include 
$3,656,000 to the Aeronautical Mainte- 
nance Center at Corpus Christi for main- 
tenance facilities; $1,226,000 to Fort Sam 
Houston in San Antonio for operational 
facilities; $1,021,000 to Fort Wolters near 
Mineral Wells for maintenance facilities 
and troop housing; $877,000 to Fort Hood 
in Bell County for maintenance facili- 
ties; $465,000 to Fort Bliss near El Paso 
for training facilities; and $372,000 to 
the Red River Army Depot at Texarkana 
for maintenance facilities. 

Over $13 million is being appropriated 
for military construction projects with 
the Navy in Texas. The naval hospital 
at Corpus Christi will receive $8,000,000 
for hospital and medical facilities. The 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station at Chase 
Field near Beeville will receive $5,106,- 
000 for operational training and main- 
tenance facilities, troop housing and 
utilities. A sum of $721,000 is being ap- 
propriated for the Naval Auxiliary Air 
Station at Kingsville for operational and 
maintenance facilities. 

Air Force construction projects in 
Texas in this bill total over $15 million. 
The largest of these appropriations goes 
to Sheppard Air Force Base in Wichita 
Falls, $3,708,000 for hospital and medical 
facilities and troop housing. Other Air 
Force appropriations are $2,796,000 to 
Webb Air Force in Big Spring for opera- 
tional and training facilities; $1,861,000 
to Brooks Air Force Base in San An- 
tonio for research, development, and test 
facilities; $1,615,000 to Lackland Air 
Force Base in San Antonio for opera- 
tional, training and community facili- 
ties, troop housing and utilities; $1,157,- 
000 to Laredo Air Force Base for opera- 
tional and maintenance facilities, troop 
housing and utilities; $1,136,000 to Per- 
rin Air Force Base in Sherman for troop 
housing; $1,074,000 to Randolph Air 
Force Base in San Antonio for opera- 
tional facilities and real estate; $701,000 
to Kelly Air Force Base in San Antonio 
for maintenance and administrative 
facilities and utilities; $607,000 to Mata- 
gorda Air Force Range on Matagorda 
Island for real estate; $354,000 to Berg- 
strom Air Force Base in Austin for 
operational and administrative facili- 
ties; $107,000 to Laughlin Air Force Base 
in Del Rio for administrative facilities 
and utilities; $101,000 to Reese Air Force 
Base in Lubbock for training and ad- 
ministrative facilities; and $49,000 to 
Laredo Air Force Base for sound sup- 
pression equipment required to elimi- 
nate personnel hearing damage. 

At this time of increased scrutiny of 
Government expenditures, I am pleased 
to note that the military construction 
requests submitted were the smallest 
construction requests in years. Those 
projects which we recommend have a di- 
rect relationship to urgent operational 
requirements or the advancement of re- 
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search and development projects. The 
Military Construction Subcommittees of 
both the Armed Services Committee and 
the Appropriations Committee met in 
joint session to hear each request. As a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and a participant in those hearings 
I want to congratulate the chairman, Mr. 
JACKSON, and his cochairman, Mr. BIBLE, 
for their careful and exhaustive treat- 
ment of this bill. This bill saves the 
American taxpayer money both in elimi- 
nating nonessential requests and in pre- 
serving those requests that would not be 
truly economical to delay. 

I am proud of the contribution Texas 
is making to our national defense effort. 
The large amount of money for military 
construction projects we are approving 
today will help Texas to continue to im- 
prove its contribution to that effort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavuscHE], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
[BARTLETT] and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LauscHE] would each vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay,” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr! 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son and Mr. Pearson], the Senators from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. Percy], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
Fin], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hansen], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hrusxal, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MunDT], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Murpxy], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], the 
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Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SCOTT], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER], 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 71, 
nays 3, as follows: 


No. 262 Leg.] 
YEAS—71 
Aiken Fong Montoya 
Allott Harris Moss 
Anderson Hart Muskie 
Baker Hartke Pastore 
Bayh Hatfield Pell 
Bennett Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bible Hill Proxmire 
Boggs Holland Randolph 
Brooke Hollings Ribicoff 
Burdick Inouye Russell 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Oase Kuchel Spong 
Church Long, La Stennis 
Clark Magnuson Symington 
Cotton Mansfield Talmadge 
Curtis McClellan Thurmond 
Dodd McGee Tydings 
Dominick McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Eastland McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Ellender Metcalf Yarborough 
Ervin Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Monroney 
NAYS—3 
Morse Nelson Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—25 
Bartlett Hansen Morton 
Brewster Hayden Mundt 
Carlson Murphy 
Cooper Javits Pearson 
Dirksen Kennedy Percy 
Fulbright Lausche Scott 
Gore Long, Mo. Tower 
Griffin M y 
Gruening Miller 


So the bill (H.R. 18785) was passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendments 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. Youne of North Dakota, 
Mr. KUCHEL, and Mr. ELLENDER con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], chair- 
man of the Military Construction Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, deserves the highest commenda- 
tion of the Senate for the splendid way 
in which he managed this funding meas- 
ure for military construction. Once again 
we are in his debt for the magnificent 
and competent manner in which he ex- 
plained the details. His deep understand- 
ing of this all-important bill contributed 
immensely to its swift acceptance. We 
are grateful. 

Joining the Senator from Nevada in 
moving this bill to such efficient adoption 
was the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youne]. As the ranking mi- 
nority member, he contributed a great 
deal to the discussion in the Chamber 
after applying his diligent efforts in com- 
mittee. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] is also to be commended for 
leading off the discussion on the ABM 
funds contained in this proposal. We ap- 
preciate his thoughtful and persuasive 
comments and those of the Senators 
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from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], and Washington [Mr. Jackson]. 
They and others representing all sides 
of this critical issue are to be deeply 
thanked. The pertinent questions and in- 
formation contributed so much to the 
discussion. 

Again, I wish to thank Senator BIBLE 
and the other members of the subcom- 
mittee. Their cooperation, indeed the co- 
operation of the entire Senate, assured 
the efficient disposition of this measure 
today. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
18188) making appropriations for the 
Department of Transportation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes; and that the House re- 
ceded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 11 
and 20 to the bill and concurred therein, 
each with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report to the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
3638) to extend for 3 years the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
indemnity payments to dairy farmers for 
milk required to be withheld from com- 
mercial markets because it contains resi- 
dues of chemicals registered and ap- 
proved for use by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10864) to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands in 
Saline County, Ark., to the Dierks For- 
ests, Inc., and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 15794) to provide for U.S. stand- 
ards and a national inspection system for 
grain, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 16361) to provide additional rev- 
enue for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 17522) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related 
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agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes; that the 
House receded from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 
5, 14, 17, and 18 to the bill, and con- 
curred therein, and that the House re- 
ceded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 12 
and 13 to the bill and concurred therein, 
each with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H.R. 15387) to amend 
title 39, United States Code, to provide 
for disciplinary action against employees 
in the postal field service who assault 
other employees in such service in the 
performance of official duties, and for 
other purposes, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE ACT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H. R. 15758. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15758) to amend 
the Public Health Service Act so as to 
extend and improve the provisions relat- 
ing to regional medical programs, to ex- 
tend the authorization of grants for 
health of migratory agricultural workers, 
to provide for specialized facilities for 
alcoholics and narcotic addicts, and for 
other purposes, and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate in- 
sist upon its amendment and agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HILL, Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. PELL, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Javits, 
Mr. MourpHy, and Mr. Dominick con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


MAURITZ A. STERNER 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 3865. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 3865) for the 
relief of Mauritz A. Sterner and request- 
ing a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment and agree 
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to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair be author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HART, 
Mr. McCLELLAN, and Mr. Fone conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


GILMOUR C. MacDONALD, COLONEL, 
U.S. AIR FORCE, RETIRED 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10932) for the 
relief of Gilmour C. MacDonald, colonel, 
U.S. Air Force, retired. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The bill clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Aug. 2, 1968, pages 25030 and 
25031, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
only issue in conference was the Senate 
amendment deleting section 3 of the 
House bill which placed an arbitrary 
limitation on any attorneys fee that 
would be received in connection with this 
claim. The House conferees have receded, 
and thus the Senate position has fully 
prevailed. I move the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATION BILL, 1969— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 18188) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Transportation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The bill clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this con- 
ference report was signed by seven of the 
nine Senate conferees. The other two 
conferees did not decline to sign the 
conference report but were out of the 
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city when the report was signed and 
they are still out of the city. 

The major items in the conference 
were the Senate’s amendments relating 
to increased funds for controllers in the 
towers and centers of FAA; the addi- 
tional money for equipment and facilities 
for the towers and centers; and other 
items that have to do with air safety. 

The amendments recommended by the 
committee were directed largely at the 
alleviation of current and long-range 
aviation problems relating to safety and 
efficiency in flight operations. The sub- 
ject matter related directly to air traffic 
control, operation and maintenance 
manpower, facilities and equipment for 
air traffic control purposes, and in its 
recommendations the Senate bill pro- 
posed a manpower increase of 1,996 and 
$15,750,000 over the budget request and 
House bill. The conferees agreed to split 
this amount—$7,875,000 and 998 addi- 
tional personnel for operation and main- 
tenance of the air traffic control system 
were approved. 

The statement of the managers on the 
part of the House clearly identifies 1,401 
additional positions for operation and 
maintenance of the air traffic control 
system and the 998 additional approved 
in conference. There were 230 additional 
positions approved in the House bill for 
administration of the flight standards 
program on which there was no contro- 
versy between the House and Senate 
versions. These 230 positions are, of 
course, included in the bill. The man- 
agers on the part of the House agreed to 
offer a motion to recede and concur 
with a Senate amendment exempting 
air traffic control personnel from the 
personnel ceiling in Public Law 90-364— 
Smathers-Williams amendment. 

As to facilities and equipment, we fi- 
nally agreed on $50 million to be spent 
now for long-time lead items in the form 
of additional equipment for these towers 
and control centers. The immediate ef- 
fect will not be felt because these are not 
items that can be taken from the shelf. 
Most of them have to be especially con- 
tracted for and produced. But, of course, 
we have some coming off the pipeline 
now and the controls and equipment will 
eventually come into being, which will 
be a great relief. That will be 2 years 
from now, when the situation will be 
much more serious than it is now. 

For facilities and equipment the com- 
mittee recommendation provided a total 
of $191,500,000 which was $121,500,000 
over the budget request and $126,500,000 
over the House bill. In conference, 
$50,000,000 over the budget estimate was 
recommended. It is the belief of the com- 
mittee that the additional amount should 
be used in part to provide for necessary 
equipment for safety enhancement and 
traffic improvement in more terminals 
than merely the major metropolitan 
hubs. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I had wanted to yield 
first to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, who is the ranking minority 
member. 
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Mr. HOLLAND, I am glad to yield first 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, who has 
been so active in all these matters all 
these years, and has made a fine contri- 
bution, too. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. I 
merely want to add to the report of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and the 
chairman of the conferees, the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi, that I 
have been in a good many conferences 
since I came to the Senate, particularly 
in the last few years, and this was one 
of the hardest contested conferences I 
have ever sat in. The House fought vig- 
orously and continuously over a period 
of 3 days on the money, the language, 
and the added personnel that we have 
written into the bill. We fought just as 
hard, because we in the committee be- 
lieved that it is vitally necessary to the 
traveling safety of the flying public of 
this Nation and that unless we took steps 
— 9 SR not later, dire disaster might 


If, some day, we woke up and found 
that several hundred lives had been lost, 
although we did not intend it, there 
would be a certain responsibility placed 
at the doors of Congress for not acting 
promptly. 

I have never seen a chairman or mem- 
ber of a conference who fought longer, 
harder, and better than the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi. We all helped, 
because we believed thoroughly in his 
cause; but as I sat there and watched 
him hold out for 3 long days in the con- 
ference, I began to wonder how we 
Yankees, with overwhelming numbers 
and a greater industrial complex behind 
us ever got across the Mason-Dixon line 
to say nothing of being successful in the 
Civil War. If the South had had JOHN 
STENNIS there at that time, I think we 
would be fighting yet. 

He did a magnificent job. We held suc- 
cessfully a reasonable proportion of what 
we wrote into the bill because we believed 
it was in the interests of public safety. 

The Senator from Mississippi is to be 
honored for the valuable service he ren- 
dered. 

Let me add that the report was not 
signed by the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] or the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munpt]—I am sure they would have 
signed it—but they had to leave before 
the conference was over because they 
had business in Miami or somewhere 
else; so my distinguished colleague from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH] and I signed the re- 
port and saw the conference through for 
the minority. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire for his very kind 
remarks. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad to compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi and the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire. I 
think all Senators know that there is 
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nothing very soft about either one of 
them when it comes to maintaining their 
position on something they believe in. 

I want the Recorp to show the differ- 
ence between the complete estimates of 
the budget and the final amount covered 
by the conference report. I understand 
there has been a considerable saving, and 
I wonder whether the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi can state that amount? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to state the 
amount. The amount of new budget au- 
thority totals $1,634,266,000. This is 
$288,875,000 over the House. It is $297,- 
766,000 under the 1969 budget estimates. 
That is the key figure to which the Sen- 
ator referred—$297,766,000 under the 
1969 budget estimates. It is $73,938,772 
under the 1968 appropriations, and $154,- 
145,000 under the Senate version of the 
bill. A great deal of that difference was 
because we had to yield some on equip- 
ment and controllers above the budget. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
and congratulate him and the Senator 
from New Hampshire, as well as their as- 
sociates on the conference, for the dis- 
tinct saving which they were able to 
make at this time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, now I am going to be 
quite brief on this one matter which 
should be mentioned. 

The House had put in no money un- 
der the program of grants for airport 
construction, such as runways, in the 
States. The request was for the 1970 
fiscal year which is ordinarily appro- 
priated 1 year in advance. The reason 
they took that position was that they 
were suggesting the users tax or the users 
fee would be in effect by fiscal 1970, and 
funds for that purpose could come from 
the trust fund. 

The Senate put in, to have it all in 
conference, the total amount recom- 
mended by the Budget for this program, 
of $65 million, and that was finally 
settled at $30 million. 

That brings into this matter the users 
fee. In connection with our work we 
went into that during the hearings on a 
users fee in the proposal for a trust fund. 
Speaking only for myself, I strongly favor 
the creation of this new authority, this 
new plan, and included in that would be 
the grants of whatever sum was allowed 
for the airports. 

The users fee, I think is an absolute 
must. I mean a users fee on the passen- 
gers and a users fee on the airlines and 
other matters connected with the opera- 
tion, are an absolute must. 

It is getting to be very expensive to 
build and maintain and operate the con- 
trol towers and the control centers and 
all the other items which are growing 
tremendously and at increased expense 
for air travel, as well as the factor of 
safety which is something that must be 
cared for and cannot be economized on 
too much, and to keep it from becoming 
too unbearable a burden upon the Fed- 
eral Government. The users tax, I hope, 
will be certainly enacted during the rest 
of the calendar year. I judge, when it 
started off, that we would have to appro- 
priate some money to start it operating, 
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but I am sure that is definitely a part of 
the picture. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I wish to commend 
the able chairman [Mr. STENNIS] for his 
explanation of the airport funding prob- 
lem, and for his stressing of the pressing 
needs to have sufficient air traffic con- 
trollers and adequate airways facilities. 

The distinguished Senator [Mr. STEN- 
Nis] is so correct in his evaluation of 
the necessity to supply, through a trust 
fund, moneys for airport construction, 
which are now unavailable from general 
funds in the treasury. 

I regret that the sum agreed to for 
airport construction in the conference 
report for fiscal year 1970 is only $30 
million. I understand, however, that in 
cutting the amount from $65 million to 
$30 million that you and other Senate 
conferees, including the knowledgeable 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. COT- 
TON], have underscored the possibility 
yes, the urgency as I see it—for user 
charges in a trust fund similar in intent 
and practice to the trust fund for our 
Federal-aid highway system. 

Legislation which I introduced, S. 3641, 
would establish a new program under a 
proposed Federal Airport Development 
Act. Several facets of my measure were 
retained in the revised bill the Senate 
Commerce Committee filed with a favor- 
able report to the Senate. The 
committee-amended version of S. 3641 is 
a good bill which, if enacted into law, 
would be most helpful by trust fund fi- 
nancing toward the advancement of 
aviation and the development of the air- 
port airways system. 

If legislation of that type is not passed 
by this Congress, or by the 91st Congress 
early next year, I fear the airport appli- 
cations will have to overcome hurdles 
as high in 1969 and 1970 as those now 
prevailing. 

There are better ways—such as S. 
3641—to achieve the development of air- 
ports—in West Virginia or elsewhere— 
than to burden the taxpayers generally 
or to relegate such basic needs as health 
and education to a subordinate or non- 
participating status in the competition 
for limited funds. 

Mr. STENNIS. The senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is a leader 
in our joint efforts to have Congress and 
the American citizen deal realistically 


with these problems. I am appreciative . 


of his diligent work. 

On another matter in connection with 
the funds for urban mass transporta- 
tion grants, an item not considered by 
the House for which $230,000,000 was re- 
quested, the Senate version of the bill 
provided $200,000,000. In conference the 
amount was resolved at $175,000,000 of 
which $30,000,000 was earmarked for re- 
search, development, and demonstration 
activities. 

The conference report includes $13,- 
000,000 for high-speed ground transpor- 
tation research and development of the 
$16.2 million approved by the Senate. 
The item had been deferred by the House 
because of delayed authorization action. 
The conferees have included language 
in the report specifically denying funds 
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requested for a test facility until a site 
has been selected; denied funds for five 
new positions; and directed that no part 
of the reduction should be applied to the 
Boston-New York or New York-Washing- 
ton demonstration programs. 

I will be happy to try to answer any 
further questions from Members of the 
Senate may have. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the first amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House agree to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
18188) entitled “An Act making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Transportation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
for other purposes.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 11, to the aforesaid bill, 
and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
said amendment, insert the following: 
“URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION 

“Urban mass transportation grants 

“For an additional amount for grants as 
authorized by the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1601 
et seq.), to remain available until expended, 
$175,000,000 for the fiscal year 1970, of which 
$30,000,000 shall be available only for re- 
search, development, and demonstration 
grants.” 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to Senate amend- 
ment No. 11. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 

ent to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 20, to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: Change the section number to “210”, 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 20. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the Senate agreed 
to the conference report and to the 
amendments be reconsidered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp at this point a tabulation 
on this bill reflecting the amounts appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1968, the budget 
estimates for each item for fiscal year 
1969, the amounts agreed to in the 
House, the amounts agreed to in the 
Senate, and the final conference figure. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 
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SUMMARY OF THE BILL, H.R. 18188 


New baaget Budget esti- 
“author, mates of new 
Item utr, Ss) House bill Senate bill Conference action 
auth. 7 
TITLE I 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Salaries and expenses. $7, 475, 000 $11, 335, 000 $9, 800, 000 $9, 800, 000 $9, 800, 000 
Transportation research. „ 6, 000, 
Total, Office of the Secretary 13, 425, 000 18, 335, 000 15, 800, 000 15, 800, 000 15, 800, 000 
Operating ex pe SE led 7, 351, 000 391, 560, 000 362, 000, 000 362, 000, 000 86 
, „ „ 000 
Abquisition, Koroan, and improvements 107, 014, 000 107, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 90 00 000 
Reserve Gere Se E E S AEN „300, 000 @) 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
Retired . FFP 48, 199, 000 51, 056, 000 51, 000, 000 51, 000, 000 51, 000, 000 
Research, development, test, and evaluation ® 9, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
eee an nonten bee DAE 526, 864, 000 558, 616, 000 532, 000, 000 532, 000, 000 532, 000, 000 
FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
% oa. ao a cg pe A — 617, 400, 000 663, 079, 000 663, 079, 000 678, 899, 000 670, 954, 000 
Facilities and equipment. 54, 000, 000 70, 000, 000 3 191, 500, 000 8 
Research and de pment 000, 000 000 „000. 000 38, 500, 000 „000, 000 
Operation and maintenance, National Capital air ports 000 000 8, 900, 000 8, 900, 000 8, 900, 000 
Construction National Capital air ports 000 700, 000 700, 000 700, 000 
Grants-in-aid for airports: 
FFC „ (re ire) eu 65,000,000 ; 30, 000, 500 
FORE 1970 BAT oo scan sde nec 
Civil supereonite aircraft development b eee eee sk 7 
Rescission of unobligated funds (—30, 000, 000) (—80, 000, 000) (—30, 000, 000) 
Total, Federal Aviation Administration „ 650, 1, 059, 098, 764, 679, 000 938, 499, 000 857, 554, 000 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
Limitation on (69, 927, 000) (68, 186, 000) (65, 556, 000) (65, 556, 000) (65, 556, 
* e ruat Jand ( 5 
VVV 2 4. 170, 872, 000 4, 168, 000, 000 4.166, 870, 000 4, 156, 870, 000 4, 155, 370, 000 
Highway best DOT TE O MSETO aE i Se Se — 508, 000 1. 1. i 
e 21, 034, 000 30, 305, 000 26, 500, 000 26, 500, 000 26, 500, 000 
ppropriati „ 
(1, 100, 000) (1, 255, 000) (1, 200, 000) (1, 200, 000) (1, 200, 000) 
State and e highway safety 
cee 2 uae mmo 2% a 
otor 000 
Forest ee tos (appropriation to liquidate contract authorization)_........... $2, 000, 000 83, 000, 000 26, 000, 000 83, 000, 000 25 90.000 
ighways (appropriation to liquidate contract authorization) 9,000, 000 9, 000, 000 6, 200, 000 9, 000, 000 7, 600, 000 
Inter-Ameriean Hig Waben 5, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Chamizal 2 Hig 4, 000, 000 4, 
Alaskan assistance 5, 000, 
Repair and PAA E Re of highways. 
Total, Federal Highway Administration 53, 164, 772 39, 825, 000 31, 512, 000 81, 512, 000 31, 512, 000 
oe = 
FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
Office of the Administrator, salaries and expenses 1, 032, 000 900, 000 000 900, 
7 i aad development. 11,750, 000 18, 200, 000 pats 8200 000 3000 00 
8 un on research and develop 
CCCP ; 400, 000 300, 000 i 3 05 800 
Total, Federal Railroad Administration 16, 044, 000 21, 452, 000 4, 900, 000 21, 100, 000 17, 900, 000 
URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION 
Urban mass transportation ts: 
fiscal 1995 — . ries ä ¾¹—7Wwn —:— 170; 000- ON. r ͤꝶo0Wép— . 8 
0 h AAA ¼P— ̃ ͥ GA ᷣͤ— 8 230, 000, 000 09 200, 000, 000 175, 000, 000 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Limitation on administrative expenses === (514, 000) (660, 000) (559, 000) (550, 000) (560, 000) 
NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BOARD 
4, 706, 000 4, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 


1, 932, 032, 000 1, 353, 391, 000 1, 788, 411, 000 1, 634, 266, 000 


e 205, 000, 
n 
Appropriations to liquidate ata authorizations.. ig 4, 236, 872, 000 4,270, 000, 000 237, 570, 000 Yni 370,000 241, 970,000 
JJ%%%%%0%%/%//// ( ⁰¼K bb thekiince 80, 000, 000) (—30, 000, k 4 
O a a. a 
Grand total kk — * nn e-a-ee- 5, 945, 076, 772 6, 202, 032, 000 5, 560, 961, 000 6, 005, 781, 000 5, 846, 236, 000 


1 $25,024,000 included under n expenses.“ 


3 Deferred. 
2 Included under “Operating ex Not considered. 


— — ——— bn ?:?! 
AMENDMENT OF THE FOOD AND and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, which 
AGRICULTURE ACT OF 1965 AIKEN], who serve on the Committee on was read twice by its title. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as to Agriculture and Forestry. Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
the request I am about to make pertain- I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ing to H.R. 17126 and Senate bill 3590, I a message from the House of Repre- ceed to its immediate consideration. 
have consulted with the majority leader sentatives on H.R. 17126. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
as well as the minority leader and the The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- objection to the present consideration of 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] fore the Senate H.R. 17126, to amend the the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, yester- 
day the House passed a farm bill, which 
is before us now. The Senate farm bill 
was passed a few days ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that all after 
the enacting clause of H.R. 17126 be 
stricken, and that the language of S. 3590 
be placed in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with fur- 
ther reading of the amendment and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

TITLE I—DAIRY 
EXTENSION OF CLASS I—BASE PLAN AUTHORITY 


Sec, 101, The class I dairymen’s base plan 
is extended by striking out “December 31, 
1969” and inserting “December 31, 1973” in 
8 103 of the Food and Agriculture Act 
o è 


RESEARCH, PROMOTION, AND ADVERTISING 


Sec. 102. The Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as reenacted and amended by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 and 
subsequent legislation is further amended, 
by adding at the end of subsection 80 (5) the 
following new subparagraph (I): 

“(I) Establishing or providing for the es- 
tablishment of marketing research and de- 
velopment programs, other research pro- 
grams, and advertising (excluding brand ad- 
vertising), sales promotion, educational, and 
other similar programs, designed to improve 
or promote the domestic marketing and con- 
sumption of milk and its products, to be 
financed by producers in a manner and at 
a rate specified in the order, or all producer 
milk under the order. Producer contributions 
under this subparagraph may be deducted 
from funds due producers in computing total 
pool value or otherwise computing total 
funds due producers and such deductions 
shall be in addition to the adjustments au- 
thorized by subparagraph (B) of this sub- 
section 8c(5). Provision may be made in 
the order to exempt, or allow suitable ad- 
justments or credits in connection with, 
milk on which a mandatory checkoff for ad- 
vertising or research is required under the 
authority of any State law. Such funds shall 
be paid to an agency organized by milk pro- 
ducers and producers’ cooperative associa- 
tions in such form and with such methods 
of operation as shall be specified in the order. 
Such agency may expend such funds for any 
of the purposes authorized by this subpara- 
graph and may designate, employ, and al- 
locate funds to persons and organizations 
engaged in such programs which meet the 
standards and qualifications specified in the 
order, All funds collected under this sub- 
paragraph shall be separately accounted for 
and shall be used only for the purposes for 
which they were collected. Programs author- 
ized by this subparagraph may be either local 
or national in scope, or both, as provided in 
the order, but shall not be international. Or- 
der provisions under this subparagraph shall 
not become effective in any marketing order 
unless such provisions are approved by pro- 
ducers separately from other order provisions, 
in the same manner provided for the ap- 
proval of marketing orders, and may be ter- 
minated separately whenever the Secretary 
makes a determination with respect to such 
provisions as is provided for the termination 
of an order in subsection 80 (16) (B). Disap- 
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proval or termination of such order provi- 
sions shall not be considered disapproval of 
the order or of other terms of the order.” 


TITLE II—FEED GRAINS 
EXTENSION OF CURRENT PROGRAM AUTHORITY 


Sec. 201. The feed grain program is ex- 
tended by striking out “1966 through 1969 
crops” wherever it appears and substituting 
“1966 through 1973 crops” in the following 
provisions of law: 

(1) Section 105(e) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended. 

(2) Section 16(1) of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. 


AUTHORITY FOR PAYMENTS IN CASH OR KIND 


Sec. 202. Effective beginning with the 1969 
crop, section 105(e) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this subsec- 
tion and section 1601) of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as amend- 
ed, price support payments and diversion 
payments may be made in cash or in kind 
for the 1969 through 1973 crops of feed 
grains, Payment-in-kind certificates which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation acquired 
under the price support and diversion pro- 
grams for feed grains through the 1968 crop 
in assisting producers in the marketing of 
such certificates and which are still on hand 
on September 30, 1969, shall not be marketed 
and shall be canceled.” 

TITLE IlI—COTTON 
EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR ALLOTMENT 

TRANSFERS, EXPORT MARKET ACREAGE, AND 

DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT 

Sec. 301. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended— 

(1) By striking out “1966, 1967, 1968, and 
1969” in section 344a(a) and inserting “1966 
through 1973”. 

(2) By striking out “the 1966, 1967, 1968, 
and 1969 crops” in the first sentence of sub- 
section (e) of section 346 and substituting 
“the 1966 through 1973 crops”. 

(3) By striking out “the 1966, 1967, 1968, 
and 1969 crops” in section 350 and substitut- 
ing “the 1966 through 1973 crops”. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR PRICE SUPPORT 
AND DIVERSION PAYMENTS, LEASE OF ACREAGE 
NOT DIVERTED, AND EXTENSION OF CCC RESALE 
PRICE PROVISION 
Sec. 302. Effective beginning with the 1969 

crop, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amend- 

ed, is amended—. 

(1) By amending paragraph (1) of section 
103 (d) by striking out the 1966, 1967, 1968, 
and 1969 crops” and substituting “the 1966 
through 1973 crops”. 

(2) By striking out the first sentence in 
paragraph (6) of section 103 (d) and substi- 
tuting the following: “Where the farm op- 
erator elects to participate in the diversion 
program authorized in this subsection and 
no acreage is planted to cotton on the farm, 
diversion payments shall be made at the ap- 
plicable rate or rates established under para- 
graph (4) on the quantity of cotton deter- 
mined by multiplying that part of the farm 
acreage allotment diverted under the pro- 
gram by the projected farm yield, and the re- 
mainder of such allotment may be leased 
under the provisions of section 344a of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, subject to the conditions of that 
section, or may be released under the provi- 
sions of section 344(m) (2) of such Act. Such 
lease or release shall not result in reduction 
of the acreage eligible for diversion under this 
paragraph.” 

(3) By striking out “July 31, 1970” in the 
next to last sentence of section 407 and sub- 
stituting “July 31, 1974”. 

EXTENSION OF CURRENT DEFINITION OF 
COOPERATOR 


Sec. 303. Section 402(b) of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965 is amended by strik- 
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ing out “1966 through 1969 crops” and sub- 
stituting “1966 through 1973 crops”, and by 
striking out “1967, 1968, and 1969 crops” and 
substituting “1967 through 1973 crops”. 


EXPANSION OF ALLOTMENT TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Sec. 304. Section 344a of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended— 

(1) By striking out in subsection (a) the 
following: “(excluding that part of the al- 
lotment which the Secretary determines was 
apportioned to the farm from the national 
acreage reserve)". 

(2) By striking out the last sentence in 
subsection (b). 


EXPORT MARKET ACREAGE 


Sec. 305. Section 346 (e) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended— 

(1) By striking out in the third sentence 
thereof “For each subsequent crop—” and 
substituting For the 1967 and 1968 crops—”. 

(2) By inserting after the table in the 
third sentence thereof, the following: “For 
the 1969 through 1973 crops the national ex- 
port market acreage reserve shall be an 
amount prescribed by the Secretary, not to 
exceed 250,000 acres.” 

(3) By striking out in the tenth sentence 
thereof “of all cotton produced on such farm 
for such year” and substituting “of a quan- 
tity of cotton equal to the quantity of all 
cotton produced on such farm for such year”. 


TITLE IV—WHEAT 
EXTENSION OF CURRENT WHEAT PROGRAM 


Sec. 401. The wheat program is extended 

(1) By striking out “the calendar years 
1964 through 1969” in amendment (7) of 
section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1964, 
as amended by amendment (1) of section 
505 of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, 
and substituting “1964 through 1973 calen- 
dar years”. 

(2) By striking out “the calendar years 
1969 through 1969” in amendment (13) of 
section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1964, 
as amended by amendment (2) of section 505 
of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, and 
substituting “1965 through 1973 calendar 
years”. 

(3) By striking out “the calendar years 
1964 through 1969” in section 204 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1964, as amended by 
amendment (3) of section 505 of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965, and substituting 
“1964 through 1973 calendar years”. 

(4) By striking out “the calendar years 
1966 through 1969” in section 382 (d) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and substituting “1966 through 
1973 calendar years”. 

(5) By out “the calendar years 
1964 through 1969” in section 339(b) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and substituting “1964 through 
1973 calendar years”. 

(6) By striking out “the calendar years 
1966 through 1969” wherever they appear in 
section 502 of the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965, and substituting “1966 through 
1973 calendar years”. 

(7) By striking out “1966 through 1969 
crops” in section 506 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965, and substituting “1966 
through 1973 crops”. 

PROJECTED FARM YIELD COMPUTATION 

Sec. 402. Effective beginning with the 1969 
crop, section 301(b) (13) (x) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “three calendar 
years” and substituting “five calendar years”. 

WHEAT ALLOTMENT COMPUTATION 

Src. 403. Effective beginning with the 1969 
crop, section 332(b) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amend- 
ed by striking out “owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation” and substituting “on 
hand in the United States”. 
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COST OF WHEAT MARKETING CERTIFICATES 
TO PROCESSORS 


Sec. 404. Section 379e of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “1969” and substi- 
tuting “1973”. 

DATE FOR DETERMINING WHEAT SUPPORT PRICE 

Sec. 405. Effective beginning with the 1969 
crop, section 107 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by inserting 
in paragraph (1)(a) after the words “100 
per centum of the parity price“ the fol- 
lowing: as of the beginning of the market- 
ing year as estimated by the Secretary not 
earlier than May 1 preceding the beginning 
of such marketing year,“. 

TITLE V—WoOoL 
EXTENSION OF WOOL ACT 

Sec. 501. Section 703 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954, as amended, is extended by strik- 
ing out “December 31, 1969” and substitut- 
ing December 31, 1973”. 

TITLE VI—CROPLAND ADJUSTMENT 
EXTENSION OF CROPLAND ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


Src. 601. Section 602 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965 is amended— 

(1) By striking out “the calendar years 
1965 through 1969” in subsection (a) and 
substituting “1965 through 1973 calendar 
years”. 

(2) By striking out “during any of the fis- 
cal years ending June 30, 1966 through June 
30, 1968 or during the period June 30, 1968 
through December 31, 1969” in subsection 
(k) and substituting during any of the fis- 
cal years ending prior to July 1, 1972, or dur- 
ing the period July 1, 1972, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1973”. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE EXPENSES 


Sec. 602. Section 602 (p) of such Act is 
amended by striking out of the last sentence 
thereof the words “or expenses” and insert- 
ing “other than transportation expenses and 
per diem as provided by section 5703(c) of 
title 5, United States Code“. 


TERMINATION OF AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 603. Section 602 of such Act is 
amended by adding a new subsection (r) as 
follows: “(r) The Secretary may terminate 

ts which are entered into with 
producers after the effective date of this sub- 
section if he determine such action to be in 
the national interest and gives public notice 
in ample time to permit producers a reason- 
able to make arrangements to 
return their land to agricultural produc- 


tion.” 
TITLE VII—RICE 


EXTENSION OF CONTINGENT RICE ACREAGE 
DIVERSION PROGRAM 

Sec. 701. Section 853(c)(7) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “1966, 1967, 1968, 
or 1969” and substituting “1966 or any suc- 
ceeding year up to and including 1973”. 

TITLE VITII—MISCELLANEOUS 
EXTENSION OF TOBACCO ALLOTMENT LEASE 
AUTHORITY 

Sec. 801. Section 316(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by striking out of the first sentence 
thereof “1962 through 1969”, and inserting 
“1962 through 1973”. 
RESTRICTION ON REDUCTION OF STATE AND 

COUNTY PROJECTED YIELDS 

Sec. 802. Section 708 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “The projected 
yield for any State or county for the 1969 and 
succeeding crops of any commodity shall not 
be less than 95 per centum of the yield estab- 
lished for such State or county for the pre- 
ceding crop.” 

EXTENSION OF BOILED PEANUT EXEMPTION 

Sec. 808. The last paragraph of the Act 
entitled “An Act to amend the peanut mar- 
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keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 13, 1957 
(7 U.S.C. 1859 note), is amended to read as 
follows: “This amendment shall be effective 
for the 1957 through 1978 crops of peanuts.” 
MARKETING ORDERS FOR APPLES PRODUCED IN 
COLORADO, UTAH, AND NEW MEXICO 

Src. 804. Clause (A) of the first sentence 
of section 8c (2) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 and subsequent legislation, is amended 
by striking out “and Connecticut” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Connecticut, Colo- 
rado, Utah, New Mexico, Illinois, and Ohio”. 

ADVERTISING PROGRAMS FOR APPLES 

Sec. 805. (a) Section 2(3) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 and subsequent legis- 
lation, is amended by inserting “, such mar- 
keting research and development projects 
provided in section 8c(6) (I), and” immedi- 
ately after “section 80 (6) (H)“. 

(b) The proviso at the end of section 8c 
(6) (I) of such Act, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “or avocados” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “avocados, or apples“. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendment, 
request a conference with the House of 
Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. 
Jorpan of North Carolina, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Youne of North Dakota, and Mr. 
Boccs conferees on the part of th 
Senate. , 


AMENDMENT OF FOOD STAMP 
ACT OF 1964 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representaitves 
on S. 3068. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3068) to amend the Food Stamp Act of 
1964, as amended which was, strike out 
all after the enacting clause, and insert: 


That subsection (a) of section 16 of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1964 is amended (A) by 
deleting from the first sentence the phrase 
“not in excess of $225,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969;” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1969, 1970, 1971, and 1972;” 
and (B) by adding at the end of the subsec- 
tion the following sentence: “On or before 
January 20 of each year, the Secretary shall 
submit to Congress a report setting forth 
operations under this Act during the preced- 
ing calendar year and projecting needs for 
the ensuing calendar year.” and section 5(b) 
of such Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, any person who is en- 
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gaged in a strike, labor dispute, or voluntary 
work stoppage shall be ineligible to partici- 
pate in any food stamp program established 
pursuant to this Act: Provided, That if any 
such person was eligible for and was receiving 
food stamp assistance pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act prior to the existence of 
a strike, labor dispute, or voluntary work 
stoppage, such person shall not be ineligible 
for participation in the food stamp program 
solely as a result of engaging in such strike, 
labor dispute, or voluntary work stoppage. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
any person who is a student attending an in- 
stitution of higher learning shall be ineligi- 
ble to participate in any food stamp program 
established pursuant to this Act: Provided 
further, That if any such person was eligible 
for and was receiving food stamp assistance 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act prior 
to being enrolled as a student at an institu- 
tion of higher learning, such person shall not 
be ineligible for participation in the food 
stamp program solely as the result of being 
a student attending an institution of higher 
learning.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments, 
request a conference with the House 
thereon, and that the Chair be author- 
ized to appoint conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. 
JORDAN of North Carolina, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota, and Mr. 
Boccs conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


OMNIBUS RIVERS AND HARBORS 
BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3710) authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of July 31, 1968, pages 24417 
24424, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the report comes before the Senate by 
unanimous vote of the Senate con- 
ferees. It authorizes the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and other purposes. 

The House and Senate conferees met 
on several occasions to consider, and 
they did consider fully, the differences 
in S. 3710, the rivers and harbors- flood 
control omnibus bill. 

We had long deliberations. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Public Works 
Committee of the Senate, the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
guided the legislation very adroitly 
through the conference. 
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We of the Senate conferees obtained 
practically everything we sought to ob- 
tain, with the exception of a couple of 
matters to which I shall refer very briefly 
in a moment. 

Mr. President, we have agreed on a 
substitute measure. In the judgment of 
the Senate conferees, it is a fair and 
equitable compromise. 

The bill us agreed upon authorizes the 
construction of 73 meritorious projects, 
at an estimated cost of $1.2 billion. This 
brings the total cost of the bill, includ- 
ing the amount of $469 million author- 
ized for projects in approved basin plans 
on which there was no disagreement, to 
$1.7 billion. 

This amount is slightly more than the 
total approved by the House, and some- 
what below the amount passed in the 
Senate when we acted on the legislation. 

I am informed that in the House of 
Representatives the conference report 
was ratified within a few minutes yester- 
day, and without any controversy. 

In most instances we of the Senate 
were successful in upholding the position 
of the Senate. However, the House con- 
ferees would not recede in their disagree- 
ment to three items. The Senate con- 
ferees tried to be most persuasive and 
persistent in our argument. 

The items in which the House con- 
ferees would not concur with our views 
included restoration of the full amount 
for the Red River Waterway, transfer of 
the Yazoo River project from title I to 
title II, and the Devil's Jump Dam and 
Reservoir in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

My colleague the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Coon] fought 
valiantly for the Devil’s Jump Dam and 
Reservoir. He had the backing of every 
one of the Senate conferees, but there 
could be no agreement thereon. 

In the case of the Red River Waterway, 
the Senate committee will give consider- 
ation to fully authorizing this project 
during consideration of the next omnibus 
bill. That item was worked out in that 
manner. 

Further consideration will also be 
given at that time to the Mississippi 
River and tributary project. 

With respect to the Devil’s Jump Dam, 
for which we pressed so hard, and for 
which the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] pressed eloquently and persist- 
ently, but without success, he finally 
brought in a substitute offer, and the 
conferees did agree to a restudy of the 
project, to be made by the Chief of Engi- 
neers and other Federal agencies. 

This action, I feel, will be most help- 
ful to Congress in its further considera- 
tion of the matter, and, in reality, I feel 
in the end it was a very substantial ac- 
complishment on the part of our col- 
league, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

Mr. President, I feel we have a good 
bill here, finally, and I recommend that 
the Senate agree to the conference 
report. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, this 
afternoon, as we consider the confer- 
ence report, I wish to express tribute to 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
LMr. Youne] and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooprr], the 
respective leaders in their parties in the 
conference, and to all those who joined 
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in discussion with the House conferees 
of the projects that are included in the 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill. 

Senator Youne and Senator COOPER 
and those who signed the report with 
them—five Democrats and three Re- 
publicans in all—were desirous of bring- 
ing back to the Senate a measure which 
retained, insofar as possible, the au- 
thorization for these projects, including 
the river basins—a total of $1.7 billion, 
approximately, with some 73 projects 
included in that figure. 

I believe the Senator from Ohio han- 
dled the measure in conference in a very 
helpful and realistic manner. He was 
chosen as chairman of the conference. 
The Senate and House conferees worked 
with him in bringing the conference re- 
port into being. I know that I benefited 
from the give and take, as always in con- 
ference with House Members; but the 
fair and courteous conduct of our con- 
ference chairman, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc] deserves our acco- 
lade at this time. 

The other body had added a number 
of projects to the bill. All these added 
items were examined closely prior to our 
meeting. Most of the projects were mean- 
ingful, meritorious projects, and were 
acceptable to the Senate, the Senate 
having acted earlier on this legislation. 

There were several projects, however, 
in addition to those which have been 
mentioned by the Senator from Ohio, 
which required the study and delibera- 
tion of the conferees. Included among 
these were the Port Jefferson Harbor in 
New York, the Charleston Harbor in 
South Carolina, the Navasota River in 
Texas, and the Wabash River in Indiana 
and Illinois. 

The Port Jefferson Harbor project was 
included in the Senate bill on its merits. 
It has a benefit-cost ratio of 6 to 1. Of 
course, this is exceptionally high—almost 
unbelievably high. This project had the 
interest and support of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], of course, 
with the support of the State of New 
York through the Governor of that State, 
and was approved by all of the Federal 
agencies, including the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

However, the House felt compelled to 
delete this item, for reasons other than 
the merits of the project, which I have 
indicated are very real. We discussed 
the project at length with our House 
counterparts. We indicated that we could 
not recede, in view of the case that had 
been established for the authorization. 

As to the Charleston Harbor project, 
in the Senate version of the bill we pro- 
vided only for negotiation between the 
Corps of Engineers and the South Caro- 
lina Power Authority to limit flow 
through that company’s power facility to 
reduce silting in the harbor. The House 
has authorized, in addition to the nego- 
tiation feature, construction of a canal 
and a powerhouse to compensate that 
power company for loss of power in re- 
ducing flow on the Cooper River. This 
action was in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of the Corps of Engineers. 
The Senate conferees, after examining 
the factors associated with this pro- 
posal, felt justified in receding from ob- 
jections to the House modifications. It 
was realized that the problem of silt in 
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that harbor is most acute, and that we 
have a responsibility to deal with it as 
effectively as we can, and just as quickly 
as possible. 

As to the Navasota River project in 
Texas, we feel that an adequate settle- 
ment has been made of that matter. The 
Senate expressed its approval of the 
project, providing construction of the 
Millican Dam, with the proviso that the 
Navasota No. 2 Reservoir project would 
be restudied prior to its construction. 
The conferees reached agreement by 
deleting the provisos of both of the 
Houses, and leaving the order of con- 
struction in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers. 

The Wabash River project is another 
one where the conferees established a 
high degree of understanding of the 
problem. Here we were faced with dif- 
ferences between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and there has 
been a controversy as to this project, as 
we know, with respect to the construction 
of the Big Walnut Dam and Reservoir. 

Our Senate committee believed that it 
was best to defer this project—and the 
Senate concurred—until such time as we 
could have a mutually acceptable project 
developed by the Chief of Engineers. 
However, the House indicated that the 
project was merited at this site and that 
there was a need for flood control and 
water supply in that valley. Accordingly, 
construction was authorized, but not to 
be initiated until further and approval 
by the President. 

I think that the conferees, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youne], the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper], and the 
others agree fully with my statement 
that we reached what we considered to 
be an equitable solution to a very press- 
ing problem. 

I believe that at such time as the Presi- 
dent gives his approval to this project, 
the details will have been worked out to 
the satisfaction of all those who are in- 
terested in the project. 

I again wish to thank the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youne] and all other mem- 
bers of the conference, both Senate and 
House conferees. I believe it is in the 
interest of a continuation of worthwhile 
projects for rivers and harbors and flood 
control and the development of basins in 
this Nation that the conference report 
receive the support of the Senate at this 


time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Senate-House conference report on 
S. 3710, known generally as the Omnibus 
Rivers and Harbors-Flood Control Act, 
or the biennial public works authoriza- 
tion bill, authorizes a number of naviga- 
tion, flood control and harbor projects, 
and would also extend the authorization 
for the river basin plans. I serve as the 
ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Flood Control-Rivers and 
Harbors, which held hearings on these 
projects, as well as on the full Senate 
Committee on Public Works which 
recommended S. 3710 to the Senate. 

I wish at this time, not only in response 
to the gracious remarks of the chairman 
of the committee, the distinguished 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], but also because it is true, 
to speak of his diligence and fairness 
during consideration by the committee 
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of all the matters which have come be- 
fore the committee this year—subjects 
important to the national economy, to 
the development of local resources, and 
to the people of the country. 

During this 90th Congress, in the 
session this year, and in particularly in 
the last 2 weeks, we have dealt with, and 
he has guided through the Senate, bills 
of great significance—including air pol- 
lution control; extension of the Appa- 
lachian Redevelopment Act; highways, 
including the act of 1968 embodying the 
new relocation assistance; and now this 
bill authorizing navigation, flood control, 
and other river and harbor projects. 

I will pay my respects also to the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne], who, 
as chairman of the Flood Control-Rivers 
and Harbors Subcommittee, conducted 
the hearings and guided the considera- 
tion of the projects in this bill. I call 
attention also to the work and contribu- 
tion made by my colleagues, Senators 
Fonc, Boccs, MURPHY, JORDAN of Idaho 
and Baker, and of all the members of the 
committee, as we have worked together 
on the legislation considered by the 
committee, and in some instances very 
largely initiated and developed by the 
Senate Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. President, of course this bill con- 
tains many projects located throughout 
the country. But I would like to speak 
briefly at this time of two provisions of 
interest in my own State. As reported by 
our committee and passed in the Senate, 
the bill contained the authorization for 
two projects located in Kentucky. 

The first is the local flood protection 
project for southwestern Jefferson Coun- 
ty, which is included in section 203 un- 
der the heading “Ohio River Basin” at 
an estimated cost of $19.8 million. I know 
the project is needed and will be wel- 
comed in Jefferson County, which is the 
county in which the city of Louisville is 
located. 

A second project was authorized by 
the Senate bill, but was not contained in 
the House bill and was therefore an 
item of disagreement in the conference. 
It proposed the authorization of the 
Devils Jump Dam and Reservoir on the 
Big South Fork of the Cumberland River, 
and I will describe it very briefly. 

The site of the proposed Devils Jump 
Dam is in McCreary County, Ky., about 
48 miles above the confluence of the Big 
South Fork and the Cumberland Rivers 
at Burnside, Ky. The main area of the 
reservoir would be situated in Tennessee, 
but part would be in Kentucky. The 
project, for which I have worked for 
years, has been strongly supported by 
officials, organizations, and hundreds of 
citizens in the area. 

The Devils Jump project has been ap- 
proved by the Corps of Enginers and by 
every interested agency of the Federal 
Government after thorough study. It has 
been approved by three administra- 
tions—those of President Eisenhower, 
President Kennedy, and President John- 
son. It has the approval of the States of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. And, it has 
been approved on five occasions by the 
Senate Committee on Public Works and 
the Senate itself—in the public works 
authorization bills of 1962, 1963, 1965, 
1966, and 1968. 
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I have lived in this area all my life, as 
has my family for 170 years. I know the 
people—and I know that this project 
would be of great help. 

I had hoped very much that this year 
the Senate-House conference on public 
works authorizations would approve the 
project. I was a member of the Senate- 
House conference, and think it proper to 
say that in the conference the Senate 
conferees and I fought hard for the 
project and did our best to secure its 
approval. In fact, the conference ad- 
journed on last Thursday over this item, 
which was taken up again at the meeting 
of the conferees on Friday. However, the 
House conferees were adament and again 
refused to approve the project. 

I considered this continuing stale- 
mate, this impasse between the House 
and Senate which has continued for 6 
years, to be of no help to the people of 
the area. It was producing nothing, and 
in fact the failure of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to resolve the issue one way 
or another was resulting also in an in- 
ability to consider alternative plans for 
the region. 

It was for this reason that I came to 
the conclusion that we should be pre- 
pared to have a decision on the Big 
South Fork project before it can come up 
again in 1970, when the next omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill will be considered 
by the Congress. 

Among the reasons given by the House 
conferees for their refusal to place the 
project, with all others in the bill, before 
the House of Representatives at this 
time, was the lack of an up-to-date Corps 
of Engineers report on the cost of the 
project, the feasibility and marketability 
of power, and of the cost-benefit com- 
putations. Therefore, I proposed a review 
of the plan of the Corps of Engineers, 
with a report to Congress by December 
31, 1969, to provide up-to-date informa- 
tion on power feasibility and cost before 
consideration of the next rivers and har- 
bors authorization act. 

It is my own belief that the increasing 
demand for peaking power may well re- 
sult in a better feasibility at that time. 
But if it should not, or if the House re- 
mains adamant as in the past, I con- 
sidered it important also to have placed 
before the Congress alternative plans for 
the best use of the area and its resources, 
and for its development to provide eco- 
nomic benefits to the people of the area. 

Therefore, I also proposed that the 
Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Corps of 
Engineers prepare alternative plans for 
the recreational, conservation, or pres- 
ervation use of the Big South Fork and 
its tributaries and contiguous areas in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. I believe that 
such alternatives, which could include, 
for example, development of a national 
recreation area, could attract thousands 
of people to this area of beauty. 

I emphasize that the purpose of my 
proposal was to assure that the Congress 
will have constructive proposals before 
the next omnibus bill comes up—and to 
end the present impasse which brings 
no help to the people of the area and 
leaves it with nothing. 

I want to mention also that before pre- 
senting my proposal to the conference, I 
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consulted with my colleague Senator 
Morton, with Senator HOWARD Baker of 
Tennessee, whose home is in the im- 
mediate area, and with Senator GORE 
who has also been keenly interested in 
the best development of this area. We 
were agreed that this proposal appeared 
to offer a very hopeful approach—one 
that could lead, without long delay, either 
to the hydroelectric project or to a 
comprehensive development plan of 
great promise to the people of the area. 

I am very glad that my proposal was 
adopted by the Senate-House confer- 
ence. It is included as section 218 of 
S. 3710 as contained in the conference 
report, which has since been adopted 
by the House of Representatives and is 
now before the Senate in the final ac- 
ree on this measure before it becomes 
aw. 

The section authorizes a study by the 
corps, as I mentioned, to review the 
Devils Jump project as to its power feas- 
ibility and cost. It authorizes also the 
study and preparation of alternative 
plans, by the Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Corps of Engineers, for the use 
of the Big South Fork and its tributaries 
and contiguous areas for recreational, 
conservation, or preservation uses. 

The appropriation of funds to carry 
out these reviews and prepare such plans 
is authorized by the section, and I hope 
very much that the Departments will re- 
quest, and the Bureau of the Budget 
will recommend, supplemental appro- 
priations for this purpose—and during 
this session of the Congress. I call atten- 
tion to the point at this time because it 
is necessary for the work on these studies 
to get underway promptly, in order to 
have the reports ready by the time speci- 
fied, at the end of next year. 

I do wish to thank the chairman of our 
committee, Senator RANDOLPH of West 
Virginia, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, Senator Youne of Ohio, my col- 
leagues, Senator Jorpan of Idaho and 
Senator Fone, and the other Senate con- 
ferees who were steadfast in their sup- 
port of the Senate position in conference. 
I acknowledge also the courtesy and at- 
tention of the House conferees. I do think 
this is a constructive step, and look for- 
ward to the best development of the 
area. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
would like to compliment the members of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works 
and the House Committee on Public 
Works for their wise action in forbidding 
entrance and admission fees which have 
been imposed on fishermen and visitors 
to our recreational areas for the past 
several years. 

Members of the Senate may remember 
that I have long fought these fees and 
succeeded in passing an amendment to 
knock out this system of fees on sports- 
men and vacationers when the bill was 
originally before the Senate. Unfortu- 
nately, the House and Senate conferees 
deleted my amendment ard the entrance 
charges were then applied. I have con- 
sistently sought to repeal these unfair 
and unreasonable fees on the very people 
whose taxes have been used to construct 
the dams and lakes and recreation areas. 

My personal investigations and in- 
quiries through various hearings have re- 
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vealed testimony from the Corps of En- 
gineers that the revenue is infinitesimal 
in relation to the cost of collecting these 
fees. Statistics were brought forth in 
Senate hearings showing that the cost of 
collecting sometimes exceeded the reve- 
nue earned, and that the denial of public 
access to these tax-created facilities was 
resented by all. We have appropriated 
vast sums to create recreational areas 
and such programs as lakes, parks, and 
game refuges, and these areas should not 
be denied the people who paid for them. 

The creation of these outdoor recrea- 
tion areas is of great benefit to the peo- 
ple of our Nation, and the imposition of 
these nuisance taxes has brought a re- 
sentment to a degree which far exceeds 
the financial returns, 

I strongly urge unanimous Senate ap- 
proval of the conference report which 
contains an amendment—due in large 
part to my good friend and fellow Okla- 
homan, Congressman Ep EpmMonpson— 
which prohibits the collection of entrance 
or admission fees at recreation areas of 
the Corps of Engineers after March 31, 
1967. I only wish it could be sooner, for 
the people of this country are entitled 
to enjoy our outdoor recreational fa- 
cilities. The outdoor recreational pro- 
grams are the best antidote to the condi- 
tions that overcrowded ghettos and ob- 
solete cities create. 

I urge unanimous passage of this con- 
ference report. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the conference re- 


port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have a 
question or two I would like to address 
to either the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio or the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. 

One question relates to the project for 
the depth of the harbor in Miami. I think 
it is both the harbor and the turning 
basin. 

The Senator will remember that the 
favorable report came in after the Sen- 
ate had acted, and I requested the com- 
mittee to accept an amendment on the 
floor, which was done. 

Is my understanding correct that, as 
accepted on the floor, and by the com- 
mittee, that item remains in the con- 
ference report? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. That project is 
included in the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
With reference to two other projects, I 
have understood that while the bill was 
in conference, a final report was received 
from the Secretary of the Army, duly 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
covering an additional program for the 
central and south Florida flood control 
program, and having expanded it and 
having supplemented with it the so-called 
Martin County report which really re- 
lates to the same area, my understand- 
ing was that because of the receipt of 
those final committee reports while the 
bill was in conference, and because of the 
fact that the House had added those 
items in expectation of the early receipt 
of those reports, they were both accept- 
able to the Senate conferees and they 
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appear in the conference report. Is my 
understanding correct? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The distin- 
guished Senator from Florida is abso- 
lutely correct. Those items were inserted 
in the bill by the House as an amend- 
ment and were accepted by us all. It was 
done by a unanimous vote. They are in 
the report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. They were accepted 
by the Senate conferees after the final 
report had come from the Secretary of 
the Army and the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The final report 
came over and then we accepted those. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I am very grateful to him and to his as- 
sociate conferees. 

My third question is that my informa- 
tion was that the House had also put in 
the bill, in the expectation of early re- 
ceipt from the Secretary of the Army 
and the Bureau of the Budget, a project 
known as the missing-link project, cov- 
ering the Gulf Intercoastal Waterway 
from Tarpon Springs to St. Marks. I 
wonder what the final action of the con- 
ferees was on that particular project. 

Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. The report had 
not come up. However, we approved that 
project and placed language in the con- 
ference report to take care of it when 
the report does come up. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, under 
the conference report, this will be a 
project which, if it is approved and then 
completed, will complete the Gulf 
Intercoastal Waterway. That is placed in 
the conference report on a conditional 
basis, conditioned upon its being here- 
after finally approved by the Secretary 
of the Army and the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. That is the best 
we could accomplish. The Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the 
chairman of our committee, worked 
hard on that matter and might be able 
to tell the Senator more concerning it. 

Mr. HOLLAND, That is a very good 
“best,” as far as the Senator from Flor- 
ida is concerned. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, to re- 
affirm what the Senator from Ohio has 
said, we have many projects that come 
to us from time to time. We took the 
necessary steps, and understandably so, 
to secure procedural approval before 
acting in the Senate or House or con- 
ference. And knowing of the intense in- 
terest of the Senator from Florida in the 
so-called missing link—and feeling that 
there should not be any missing link— 
we want to help him join those parts 
together. 

What we have done is in the interest 
of continuity, to keep the project very 
active. Yet, there has not been full ap- 
proval because the procedural steps have 
not yet been fully completed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
both of my distinguished friends. I hope 
they will join us in urging the Budget 
Bureau to promptly approve that item, 
because it means a great deal not only 
to our State but also to the whole gulf 
coast and to the Mississippi Valley and 
all other rivers emptying into it which 
are navigable, and all navigable streams 
entering into the gulf, to have the miss- 
ing link completed. 

I thank my distinguished friends for 
their favorable action. 
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CORRECTION OF CERTAIN REFER- 
ENCES IN AMENDMENT OF VET- 
ERANS’ HOME LOAN PROGRAM OF 
1968 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, and send to the desk, a joint 
resolution and ask that it be read, but 
that it not be referred to a committee 
because I expect to make a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. President, this joint resolution 
merely corrects a technical error that 
was made in Public Law 90-301 approved 
May 7, 1968. The error relates to the 
numbering and lettering of the subsec- 
tions that relate to the members of the 
Commission which was established by the 
Public Law to study mortgage interest 
rates and to make recommendations. 

The way the law is written at present, 
payment would be directed to the con- 
gressional members of the Commission 
instead of the appointed members for 
whom payment was originally intended. 
Accordingly, a correction is necessary. 
The resolution merely changes the num- 
bering and lettering of the subsections 
so as to permit proper payment. 

I feel that there should be no objection 
to making this correction. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the joint resolution be considered imme- 
diately and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution (S.J. Res. 197) to correct certain 
references in section 4(i) of the act en- 
titled An act to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38 of the United States Code with 
respect to the veterans’ home loan pro- 
gram, to amend the National Housing 
Act with respect to interest rates on in- 
sured mortgages, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 7, 1968, was read the first 
time by title and the second time at 
length, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 197 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 4(i) of 
the Act of May 7, 1968 (Public Law 90-801) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out (a)“, each place it 
appears, and inserting in lieu thereof “(b)”; 

(2) by striking out “(4)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(5)”; and 

(3) by striking out “(5)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(6)”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 197) was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE, 
THE JUDICIARY, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1969—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 17522) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, the judi- 
ciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969. I ask unani- 
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mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 
. The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 

Spone in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
shall make only a few brief remarks. The 
total appropriation allowed is $1,986,- 
721,500. This sum is $305,272,400 below 
the total budget estimates, and $191,740,- 
000 over the House allowance. It is $14,- 
222,500 below the sum recommended by 
the Senate. Generally speaking, it is a 
pretty good bill and will provide sufficient 
funds in almost all instances to cover 
the necessary expenses of the various de- 
partments and agencies included in the 
bill, for fiscal 1969. As Senators know, 
the activities included in the bill have 
been operating for the past month under 
the continuing resolution of Congress 
and will be for some time in the present 
month under similar circumstances. 

I shall mention some of the import- 
ant changes of items that were either re- 
duced or denied in conference. 

For the State Department, mutual edu- 
cational and cultural exchange program, 
the sum allowed is $31,000,000, instead of 
$30,000,000 proposed by the House and 
$33,000,000 recommended by the Senate. 

For the Department of Justice, under 
general legal activities, the conferees dis- 
approved the addition recommended by 
the Senate of $565,006 to provide for 20 
attorneys and 10 clerks in the Criminal 
Division and $165,000 for 10 attorneys 
and five clerks for the Criminal Rights 
Division. For salaries and expenses of 
U.S. attorneys and marshals, the con- 
ferees allowed an increase of $286,000 
over the House bill. This increase will 
provide for 15 assistant U.S. attorneys 
and 15 additional clerks. These addition- 
al positions, together with the 100 al- 
lowed in the House bill, will provide a 
total of 65 assistant U.S. attorneys and 
65 clerks in fiscal 1969. 

For the community relations service, 
the conference agreed to $2,275,000 for 
necessary expenses in fiscal 1969, This 
sum is $75,000 above the House allow- 
ance and $75,000 below the sum recom- 
mended by the Senate. For the law en- 
forcement assistance administration, the 
conference approved $63,000,000 instead 
of $69,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
This sum includes $19,000,000 for State 
planning grants, $29,000,000 for match- 
ing grants to improve and strengthen 
law enforcement, $6,500,000 for student 
loans and tuition aid, $3,000,000 for na- 
tional institute programs, $3,000,000 for 
the FBI training and assistance, and 
$2,500,000 for administrative expenses, 
all activities. The conference agreed to 
exemption of the FBI from the applica- 
tion of section 201 of Public Law 90-364, 
relating to the filling of vacancies and 
the employment of new personnel. It did 
not agree to the Senate amendment 
which would have included the exemp- 
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tion of authorized positions in the office 
of the U.S. attorneys. 

For the Department of Commerce, the 
conference disapproved the Senate rec- 
ommendation to add $500,000 to imple- 
ment the Fire Research and Safety Act 
of 1968. For State technical services, the 
conference agreed to $5,300,000 for 
grants and expenses in fiscal 1969, in- 
stead of $5,000,000 proposed by the 
House and $5,600,000 recommended by 
the Senate. For the Maritime Commis- 
sion, the conference agreed to the Senate 
recommendation of $119,800,000 for ship 
construction and $6,700,000 for the re- 
search and development program. 

For the judiciary branch, the confer- 
ence disapproved the Senate recommen- 
dation of $97,500 for costs of nine addi- 
tional law clerks to Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. Also disapproved was the 
Senate recommendation of $500,000 for 
83 additional deputy clerks for U.S. dis- 
trict courts, For fees of jurors and com- 
missioners, the conference approved the 
additional sum of $4,000,000 to cover in- 
creased costs for jurors’ fees and allow- 
ances as provided in the Jury Selection 
and Service Act of 1968. For travel and 
miscellaneous expenses the conference 
approved $250,000 instead of $500,000 rec- 
ommended by the Senate. 

For the Federal Judicial Center, the 
conference approved the Senate recom- 
mendation of $300,000 for expenses this 
fiscal year. 

For the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, civil rights educational activities, 
the conference approved $10,750,000 in- 
stead of $10,000,000 allowed by the House 
and $11,500,000 proposed by the Senate. 

For the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission, the conference ap- 
proved $8,750,000 instead of $6,936,000 
proposed by the House and $10,000,000 
proposed by the Senate. 

For the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission, the conference approved 
$750,000 instead of $344,000 proposed by 
the House and $1,331,000, the budget 
estimate, recommended by the Senate. 

For the National Commission on Re- 
form of Federal Criminal Laws, the con- 
ference approved $250,000, the Senate 
recommendation, instead of $200,000 
proposed by the House. 

For the special representative for trade 
negotiations, the conference approved 
$450,000, the House allowance, instead of 
$700,000 proposed by the Senate. 

For the National Commission on Fire 
Prevention and Control, the conference 
disapproved the Senate recommendation 
of $160,000 to finance the expenses of the 
newly created Commission. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I am 
shocked at the duplicity and breach of 
faith by the Maritime Administration. 
Through its officials testifying before the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the Commerce Department—of which 
the Maritime Administration is a part— 
the Maritime Administration in support- 
ing the full budget request of $1,900,000 
for State maritime schools represented 
that this budget request was based upon 
an allowance of $600 for individual cadet 
subsistence. 
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The subcommittee approved the full 
amount requested and on the basis of 
$600 subsistence for each cadet. 

The Maritime Administration subse- 
quently broke faith in two respects. First, 
it decided to reduce that individual cadet 
subsistence from $800 down to $500 per 
cadet. It made this decision without giv- 
ing any notice to the subcommittee or 
the full committee. Such reduction is in 
contradiction to the basis of the appro- 
priation. Second, it not only did not noti- 
fy the subcommittee or the full commit- 
tee of such contradictory action but in- 
stead first notified the State martime 
schools. I had to learn of this contradic- 
tory action by a telegram from the super- 
intendent of the Maine Maritime Acad- 
emy received at my office as late as 
Tuesday. 

Since both the House and the Senate 
had approved the full budget request for 
this item and it was not a matter in con- 
ference because there was no disagree- 
ment, the knowledge of the contradic- 
tory action of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration transmitted in the telegrams 
from the State maritime schools came too 
late for the conferees to be able to take 
any action other than to make protests to 
the Maritime Administration and to 
make our resentment at this breach of 
faith abundantly clear. 

As the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, I now serve notice on the 
Maritime Administration that I shall not 
let this matter drop. I shall pursue it and 
I shall particularly make a point of it 
on every other appropriations request 
made by the Maritime Administration 
from now on. 

Those in authority in the Maritime Ad- 
ministration have a very serious obliga- 
tion to advise the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of any changes that are to be 
made in the funding of State maritime 
schools before they make direct an- 
nouncements to the schools that the 
funding program may be changed. They 
should not make any detours from what 
appears in the justification as presented. 

They have had ample time to advise 
the committee and subcommittee on 
this matter and had they done so the 
committee would then have been in a 
position to make an intelligent judgment 
as to the needs. 

Let me make it crystal clear to the 
officials of the Maritime Administration 
that I demand that those in charge of 
this program not make any reduction in 
this activity and in the future keep the 
committee advised of any planned or an- 
ticipated changes in the funding of this 
program. 

Mr. President, my colleague, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskrel, has asked that he be associated 
with my remarks. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I am 
in full accord with the statement made 
by the distinguished Senator from Maine 
and ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee on appropriations for the 
State, Justice, Commerce, and judiciary 
bill. I have not been apprised of any 
reduction from $600 to $500 for cadet 
subsistence by officials of the Maritime 
Administration who are charged with 
the administration of the State marine 
schools, and I wholeheartedly agree with 
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the Senator from Maine that if such re- 
duction as reported is to become effec- 
tive in the ensuing school year, certainly 
the committee should have been advised 
of such action. 

Had the committee been apprised of 
this situation, I am sure it would have 
been a matter of inquiry during the 
course of the recent hearing and some 
appropriate action would have been taken 
thereon. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
shall ask the Secretary of Commerce for 
a full report on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spone in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 12 and 13 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments in disagreement will be 
stated. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 12 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRA- 
TION SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For grants, contracts, loans, and other 
law enforcement assistance authorized by 
title I of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, including depart- 
mental salaries and other expenses in con- 
nection therewith, $63,000,000, of which $3,- 
000,000 shall be available for transfer to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation includ- 
ing the purchase for police-type use, with- 
out regard to the general purchase price 
limitation for the current fiscal year, of an 
additional seventy-five passenger motor 
vehicles.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 13, to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
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lows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“Sec. 207. Investigative and other essential 
positions which are financed by appropria- 
tions in this Act for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation which are determined by the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to be essential to the operations of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation may be 
filled without regard to the provisions of 
section 201 of Public Law 90-364, and such 
positions shall not be taken into considera- 
tion in determining numbers of employees 
under subsection (a) of that section or 
numbers of vacancies under subsection (b) 
of that section.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a summary of the bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
Mary was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1968 AND THE BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1969 
{Becomes available automatically under earlier, or permanent“ law without further, or annual action by the Congress. Thus, these amounts are not included in the accompanying bill] 


Budget Budget 
New budget estimate Increase (+) New budget estimate Increase (+) 
Agency and item (obliga tional) or decrease Agency and item ae. of new or decrease 
1 nority, ome (-) Ban antag (-) 
authority, 
969 
qd) 09 o ® a) (2) G0 (4) 
PERMANENT NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY—FEDERAL FUND PERMANENT NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY—TRUST FUNDS—Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE DEPARTMENT OF STATE—Continued 
Ediientio nal odihni fund $353, 000 $354, 000 81,000 Other Indemnification funds, foreign governments. 3720, 00ͥ esasan $—720, 000 
Payment to Republic of Panama. 1,930,000 1,930,000 -.....-----..- Total Department of State 12, 592,000 512. 337, 000 —255, 000 
Total, Department of State 2, 283, 000 2, 284, 000 +1, 000 DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE Genpa ean: e Apr A 88 200 Pon 329055 
ureau of the Census: Work. „022, 792, 
ene Administration: Economic Development Administration: Federal . ý 
perating-differential subsidies: Contract action planning commissions’ trust fund... 7, 620, 000 6. 761, 000 859, 000 
authörkstion ..- 213.900 213, 000, 000 Business and Defense Services Administration: 
State marine schools: Contract authorization 1, 22.030 000 1,275,000 ... Special statistical Work.... 8, 000 13, 000 +5, 000 
Total, Department of Commerce........-- 214, 275,000 214. 275, 000 Invional and cultural exchange nt e, 4,004,000 1,895,000 +891, 000 
SMALL. BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 4 Samos goy s Administration: 174,000 179, 000 +5, 000 
Payment of participation sales insufficiencies..... 5. 193, 000 10, 593, 000 7.5, 400, 000 i 1, 840, 000 2,040, 000 4-200, 000 
Maritime Administration: Federal ship mortgage S 
Grand total, permanent new budget (obli- 
gational) authority, Federal funde. . 221,751,000 227,152,000 4, 401,00 surance escrow fung... ON aE sda SN; O00 MS sre 
Total, Department of Commerce 108,923,000 133, 670, 000 +24,747, 000 
PERMANENT NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY—TRUST FUNDS THE JUDICIARY CCC ea aE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE Judicial survivors’ annuity fund 1, 065, 000 1, 095, 000 +30, 000 
Administration of foreign affairs: RELATED AGENCIES, 
Foreign Service retirement and disability American ae Monuments Commission: Con- 
D $11, 487,000 511, 975. 000 +-$488, 000 t 13,000 -+6, 000 
Miscellaneous permanent appropriations. .._ Db 43. 000 | Foreign Claims Settlement Commission: War 
Claims Fund 9, 500, 000 49, 500, 000 
Total, administration of foreign affairs. 11,530,000 11, 975, 000 +445, 000 | U.S. seg bony Agency: U.S. Information 
International organizations and conferences: Agency trust funds._............-.....-.... 64, 000 62, 000 —2, 000 
uests, National Commission on WPA ARERR A. emia ee eal te 
— ientific, and Cultural Coopera- 2, 000 2 000 Total, related agencies 71,000 9. 575, 000 49, 504. 000 
e T ge: Educational exchange So igh eRe Grand total, permanent new budget (obli- N 
A EA R A S A E 340, 000 360, 000 +20, 000 gational) ‘authority, trust funds 122,651,000 156,677,000 -+-34,026, 000 


Note.—Some items are indefinite in amount, and thus are subject to reestimation. 


Agency and item 


a) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Federal Prison Industries, Incorporated 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 


[Limitation on amounts of corporate funds to be expended] 


Budget New budget Amount Increase (+) or decrease 2 Senate bill 
eon estimates of new (obligational) recommended compared with— 
aut rgd authori by Senate — . . 
fiscal year ity recommended committee Appropriations, Budget House bill 
(ann to — fiscal year 969 in House bill 1968 estimates, 1969 
@) (3) @ (5) (6) g) (8) 
—— ($2,714,000) (33, 607, 000 (8, 237, 000 (, 237, 000) (48523, 000) (8370, 000 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1968 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES 
AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1969 


[Note—All amounts are in the form of ‘‘appropriations’’ unless otherwise indicated] 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
New budget Budget esti- New budget 
— mates of new 9 Senate bill Conference action 
Agency and item au 3 (obligational) authority 
fiscal year 1968 au ority, recommended 
adjusted i fiscal year 1969 in House bill 
a) (2) @) 4) (5) (6) 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
c TTTT—TTTTTTTTT—TTVTVTVT—T—T—TWW—W—TW————W $195, 699, 000 $204, 168, 000 $199, 475, 600 $199, 475, 600 $199, 475, 600 
Representation allowances -2-01a mnmimeMmMMMMnMM M 993, 000 993, 000 993, 000 993, 000 993, 000 
Acquisition, operation, and maintenance of buildings abroad. 13, 350, 000 12, 750, 000 12, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 
Acquisition, operation, and maintenance of buildings abroad (special foreign currency program). 5, 025, 000 3, 050, 000 3, 050, 000 3, 050, 000 3, 050, 000 
Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service... HH 4, 100, 000 1, 600, 000 1,600, 000 1, 600, 000 1,600, 000 
Overseas schools program (special foreign currency program) ---------------22--71-17-aennnnMnnMMMMmMMM MMM e Cane ne A ET T A A EE 
Total, administration of foreign affairs 219, 167, 000 223, 261, 000 217,618, 600 217, 618, 600 217,618, 600 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 
Contributions to International organizations m 93, 735, 400 118, 628, 000 118, 453, 000 ll 000 118, 453, 000 
F — = (15, 606, 000) = 5 A 3 ene r $ ane ae 
Missions to international organkations 3,716, 000 3, 913, 000 3, 800, 000 3, 800, 000 3, 800, 000 
International conferences and continge 1, 780, 000 ri 1, 800, 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 
World health assembly „ „000 000 , 
Total, international organizations and conferences 99, 231, 400 124, 863, 000 124, 553, 000 124, 553, 000 124, 553, 000 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


11, 381, 000 11, 371. 000 


Total, international commission ,131, , 500, 11, 371, 000 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Center for cultural and nical interchange 

ͤ)— QDMA cosa enn . ͤ T A 


Total, title l, Department of State 


TITLE 11—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses, general administration. 6, 036, 000 6, 903, 000 6, 285, 000 6, 285, 000 6, 285, 000 

reece eee ö⅛Vm ee iwo, aia, 
mi n on general admin $ i 

Salaries and A ponios. Antitrust Division tf 000 7, 991, 000 7, 991, 000 7, 991, 000 7, 991, 000 

Salaries and expenses, U.S. attorneys and marshals... 37, 842, 000 41, 036, 000 39, 590, 000 40, 545, 000 39, 876, 000 

Fees and expenses of witnesses___---...----------- 100, 000 + 4, 500, 000 3, 200, 000 4, 200, 000 4, 200. 000 
Law enforcement assistance 7, 500, 000 3 (20, 000, 000) Fe oat ce peda iene eel 

Salaries and expenses, Community Relations Service- 2, 000, 000 2, 808, 000 200, 000 2, 350, 000 2, 275, 000 

Total, legal activities and general administration 87, 289, 000 88, 090, 000 90, 364, 000 85, 534, 000 84, 225, 000 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
J TT 194, 986, 000 207, 450, 000 207, 450, 000 207, 450, 000 207, 450, 000 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 

85, 684, 000 86, 941, 000 86, 450, 000 86, 450, 000 86, 450, 000 

63, 201, 000 61, 752, 000 59, 220, 000 59, 979, 000 59, 729, 000 

SS 5, 150, 900 5 659, 000 85 659, 900 85 659, 000) 

4 (4, 500, 000) 4 (4, 650, 000; 4 ¢4, 650, 000; 4, 650, 000! 4. 650, 000 

5, 800, 000 4,900, 000 4, 900, 4, 900, 000 4,900, 
TORAh; Federal OYiG0) SYSTEMS << << V2UæmAS⅛[²ꝗà—᷑ ivocesnonnaqsakedndcnrae! 69, 001, 000 66, 652, 000 64, 120, 000 64, 879, 000 64, 629, 000 
LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries and expenses 98,600,000 _................. 69, 000, 000 63, 000, 000 
ewwWV_oooo————Eq—EEEEq>EEEEqqE]pEeE—EEE>S>SLlS|S|S]l[l[l]lUl[l SS] 

Total, title Il, Department of Justice 436, 960, 000 547, 733, 000 448, 384, 000 513, 313, 000 505, 754, 000 

TITLE I1I—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

Saari ee RON en Se eS ee ee 4,120, 000 5, 125, 000 4, 875, 000 4, 875, 000 4, 875, 000 

e e y N T SEN 2,948, 000 3, 314, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 

Salaries and expenses -4-4-4 17, 150, 000 18, 250, 000 17, 578, 000 17, 578, 000 17,578, 000 

136 aration 5 Decennial Census 7. 300 600 17, 487, 000 16 16 % — 85 00 u 808 

econom „500, 947, , 800, „ » 800, 

1967 Census of Governm 1, 000, 000 8 347, 000 347, 000 347, 000 
Modernization of computing equipment ale a a an . sateen 

Total, Bureau of the Census. 37, 300, 000 43, 031, 000 41, 725, 000 41. 725, 000 41, 725, 000 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1968 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES 
AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1969—Continued 
[Note—All amounts are in the form of appropriations“ unless otherwise indicated] 
TITLE 1tI—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—Continued 


New budget Budget esti- New budget 
(obligational) mates of new (obl 8 Senate bill Conference action 
Agency and item autho * nal) authority 
fiscal year authority, recommended 
adjusted i fiscal year 1969 in House bill 
a) (2) 0 09 (5) (6) 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
r a AP SE E E A E x $175, 000, 000 $203, 000, 000 $180, 000, 000 $180, 000, 000 $180, 000, 000 
Industrial development loans and guarantees.. 55, 000, 000 58, 500, 000 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
Planning, technical assistance, and research.. 25, 000, 000 27, 780, 000 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
Operations and administration 20, 225, 000 21, 370, 000 19, 740, 000 19, 740, 000 19, 740, 000 
Total, economic development assistance — 275, 225, 000 310, 650, 000 274, 740, 000 274, 740, 000 274, 740, 000 
BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
PTTTTPTPTPTPTPTPTPFT—TF—T—T—X—V—T—T—T—T—V——VTVTV———V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—VVVV a 


J cn PELI E in E E E ee nn apes pee beer ee te piesa! 
Salaries and expenses (special foreign currency program). . ba 
ey RRR ERIE SP SPECS La PE SS ae OS ee OE L ARA 


eee a ian 


Salaries end expenses. unde a . ee Er 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses 107, 200, 000 119, 841, 000 115, 000, 000 115, 000, 000 115, 000, 000 

Research and development. 24, 400, 000 27, 432, 000 24, 000, 000 Y 24, 000 

Research and development (special foreign currency prog 750, = 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 000 

Facilities, equipment and construction. 5 200, 000 3, 200, 000 3, 200, 000 3, 200, 000 3, 200, 000 

T T T ANR S STRE EE E SEN ae 28, 110, 000 27, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
Total, Environmental Science Services Administration 165, 650, 000 177, 973, 000 162, 700, 000 162, 700, 000 162, 700, 000 

PATENT OFFICE 
See aah Ce eee ieee ae ely Sor aw EN tothe Semen TS eae 39, 000, 000 42, 742, 000 42, 000, 000 42, 000, 000 42, 000, 000 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

Research and technical services 32, 450, 000 # 37,679, 000 35, 000, 000 35, 500, 000 35, 000, 000 

Research and technical services (speci 500, 500, 500, 000 500, „ 

Plant and facilities Re 240, 000 1, 300, 000 1. 300, 000 1, 300, 000 1. 300, 000 


625, 000 
(J. 275, 000) 


d, 275, 000) a, 855 0000 
173, 742, 000 148, 577, 000 22, 077, 000 148, 577, 000 148, 577, 000 
— Ä— ] ] òð%o¹o—õ᷑᷑«ĩ? e E TAA E 4, 475, 000 4, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 0000 
S — ————————————— ——— — — — eS re e—a 
Total, title 111, Department of Comme rc 769, 416, 000 825, 860, 000 632, 977, 000 759, 577, 000 758, 777, 000 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


BIBLE ˙ - K ORE KEA T 2,031, 500 2, 207. 500 2,110, 000 2, 207, 500 2,110,000 
Cun and binding Supreme Court reports. s! „000 155, 000 155, 000 155, 000 155, 000 
Miscellaneous 7 LE — > 120, 000 144, 400 140, 000 140, 000 140, 000 
Care of the build yes and grounds. * „400 384, 500 345, 500 345, 500 345, 500 
Automobile for the Chief Justice. 2 9, 100 9, 500 9, 500 9, 500 9, 500 
Books for the Supreme Court. = 40, 000 40, 000 40, 000 40, 000 40, 000 
Total, Supreme Court of the United States 2, 690, 000 2, 940, 900 2, 800, 000 2, 897, 500 2, 800, 000 
COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 
. Ke E AE, A 483, 000 505, 000 505, 000 505, 000 505, 000 
CUSTOMS COURT 
ORNER AOC IDOE — AAN Paces 1, 480, 000 1,647, 000 1,600, 000 1, 600, 000 1, 600, 000 
COURT OF CLAIMS 
%% T con T E E E S ESEE A, S 1, 520, 000 1, 595, 000 1. 595, 000 1. 595, 000 1, 595, 000 
COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 

Salaries of judge s 16, 480, 000 16, 795, 000 16, 795, 000 16, 795, 000 16, 795, 000 
N of l personnel 41, 150, 000 7 45, 650, 000 43, 500, 000 44, 000, 000 43, 500, 000 
Fees and court-appointed counsel_ 3, 150, 000 3, 150, 000 3, 150, 000 3, 150, 000 3, 150, 000 
Foes of jurors snd commissioners. ...........-.-..-...- 8, 150, 000 8 12, 400, 000 7, 900, 000 11, 900, 000 11, 900, 000 
Travel and miscellaneous expenses 6, 113, 000 #7, 163, 000 6, 200, 000 6, 700, 000 6, 450, 000 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts 2, 074, 000 10 2, 351, 000 1, 846, 500 1, 861, 500 1, 846, 500 
Federal Judicial Center, salaries and expenses. 40, 000 1 300, 000 300, 000 
Salaries erees (s fund) -..- 4, 514, 000 4, 588, 000 4, 588, 000 4, 588, 000 4, 000 
Expenses of of reterees ‘special fund) 7, 420, 000 8,617, 000 8, 200, 000 8, 200, 000 8, 200, 000 
Total, courts of appeals, district courts, and other judicial services 89, 091, 000 101, 252, 000 92, 179, 500 97, 494, 500 96. 729, 500 
%%% ̃ͤ N ˙¾»p.! — ⅛kſg..— — sce 95, 264, 000 107, 939, 900 98, 679, 500 104, 092, 000 103, 229, 500 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1968 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES 
AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1969—Continued 
[Note—All amounts are in the form of “appropriations’’ unless otherwise indicated] 
TITLE V—RELATED AGENCIES 
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cos a0 G of 1＋ 2 0 blig — 920 Sonate bill Conf tio! 
na ma pew ationa 
Kiia tad in — Cane ol pn che ena onference action 
fiscal year au ry rin 
adjusted 1 fiscal year 1969 in House bill 
a) (2) 83) (4) (5) (6) 
AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 
r . . . $2, 370, 000 $2, 329, 000 $2, 329, 000 $2, 329, 000 $2, 329, 000 
COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
Salaries eid expenses: ooo . e hee sph ipep isa S 2, 650, 000 2, 650, 000 2,650, 000 2, 650, 000 2, 650, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Office of Education: Civil rights educational activities.........-.---.------------------=---- 10, 000, 000 14, 976, 000 10, 000, 000 11, 500, 000 10, 750, 000 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 
SUMATRA RRO A Tx. ̃²⅛˙‚ . ⁰¹Ü¹A . EA 6, 655, 000 13, 093, 000 6, 936, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 750, 000 
FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 
%%% ccna enncatie ds -nqehiientadaperindcacnsecennensscusepecueuvion 3, 600, 000 3, 678, 000 3, 653, 000 3, 653, 000 3, 653, 000 
FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
Salaries Arid Onpaneee sec , r A A A 1, 275, 000 1,331, 000 344, 000 1, 331, 000 750, 000 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON FIRE PREVENTION AND CONTROL 
Sade and e / eren. 1 800 000... 2s ee en 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON REFORM OF FEDERAL CRIMINAL LAWS 
% ũ ͥ ... ß . u 150, 000 250, 000 200, 000 250, 000 250, 000 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Ni ¶⁰¶ð¶ „ 1, 600, 000 11, 200, 000 11, 200, 000 11, 200, 000 
ransfer 7 revolvin; 9 eee 120. 833, 000) (47, 647, 000) (47. 847, 000) (47, 647, 000) 
Participation sales authortzation age ¶ f nat than 
Payment of participation sales — ave B 3, 191, 000 2, 014, 000 2, 014, 000 2,014, 000 
Total, Small Business Administration 164, 791, 000 13, 214, 000 13, 214, 000 13, 214, 000 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE FOR TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 
et en emen ee 501, 000 742, 000 450, 000 700, 000 450, 000 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 
%% ⁰ͤͥ ira a hang onda ban ¾ x k ĩð A S 295, 000 425, 000 344, 400 344, 400 344, 400 
TARIFF COMMISSION 
S qq q q ⁵ò—T—T— 3,739, 000 3, 860, 000 3, 850, 000 3, 850, 000 3, 850, 000 
U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 
Arms control and disarmament activities 9, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 
TT an kaelo cnacaddancendananakaneniiah 155, 048, 000 163, 654, 000 159, 990, 000 159, 990, 000 159, 990, 000 
Salaries and expenses (special foreign currency program). „ 604, , 340, 000 9, 250, 9, 250, 9, 250, 000 
Speclal international exhibitions 12, 016, 000 5, 466, 000 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
Special international exhibitions (special foreign currency program)... ba 387, 000 428,000 428, 000 428, 000 428, 
Acquisition and construction of radio facilities Bd . a E 
Deen e EEL N A 194, 255, 000 178, 888, 000 173, 168, 000 173, 168, 000 173, 168, 000 
Total, title V, related agencies. 395, 740, 000 397, 513, 000 226, 138, 400 232, 149, 400 229, 158, 400 
Total, titles 1, II, III, IV. and V, new budget (obligational) authority 2, 083, 254, 400 2, 291, 993, 900 1. 794, 981, 500 2, 000, 944, 000 1, 986, 721, 500 
Consisting of— 
ß,, mq· e 8 (1, 933,254,400) (2, 141, 8 (J, 794, 981, 500) (2, 000, 944, 000) 1, 986, 721, 500 
Authorizations to spend agency debt receipts (participation certificates 5 (150, 000, 000) 150, P17 ß EA a B 
Memorandums: Appropriations to liquidate contract authorizations (201, 275, 000) (207, 275, 0000 (207, 275, 000) (207, 275, 000) (207, 275, 000) 
. . ““« 2 2 (2, 284,529,400) (2, 499, 268, 900) (2, 002, 256, 500) (2, 208, 219, 000) (2, 193, 996, 500) 


$ Includes $4,500,000 requested in H. Doc, 318. 
U 3 $675,000 requested in H. Doc. 318. 
10 Includes $30,000 requested in H, Doc, 318. 
u 8 estimate, H. Doc. 0 — 
u Appropriated in 2d supplemental, 1 
18 Requested as permanent, dean W 


ee 600 requested in H 
one wer estimate, 8. ber fjs. 


1 Includes > 389 0 900 In 1968 1 anp gy bill. 
b 15 eras dated fre rom prior yerta nds. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee a brief question. 

We have had some problems about 
maritime construction, the ship con- 
struction subsidy, because the authori- 
zation was not made by the House and 


the Senate, I believe, until a couple of 
days before we marked up the bill. As 
the Senator knows, the House put in $257 
million for construction differential sub- 
sidy. The Senate had $113 million, the 
budget amount. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. $119,800,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And on the floor of 
the Senate, by a close vote, we took out 
the House item and went back to the 


$119 million. Then the Appropriations 
Committee of the House had no chance 
to bring it up to the amount they sug- 
gested. 

We agreed in the Senate committee 
that we would take the budget amount 
of $119,800,000, and we found that they 
had a carryover of $148 million. We di- 
rected in our report that the Maritime 
Administrator be directed to take the 
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budget amount for next year and add the 
$148 million, which would give us a 
total a little above the original House 
authorization for this year. 

Did the conference accept that pro- 
cedure? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It was not involved 
in the conference. That procedure was 
not an issue for us to resolve. The con- 
ference agreed to $119,800,000, and it is 
understood there will be this carryover, 
which is available for expenditures. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Was it explained to 
the House managers of the bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They fully under- 
stood. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope this will make 
some legislative history, and I hope this 
will be understood by the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator at the Department of Com- 
merce. 

I thank the Senator for calling it to 
the attention of the House. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is understood 
that $119,800,000 will be added to the 
carryover, all of which will be avail- 
able for expenditure in this fiscal year. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In fiscal 1969. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, That is my under- 
standing and, I believe the understand- 
ing of all conferees. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to take this occasion to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas, the 
distinguished Senator from Maine, and 
all of the conferees of the Senate, for 
their assistance given to the Senator 
from Florida in seeing that a fairer situa- 
tion prevailed than was provided for in 
the bill of the other body relative to the 
financing of the activities of the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission 
which relates directly at this time to 
claims of our own nationals to property 
that was taken over by the Castro Cuban 
Government. 

Already there are 7,200 claimants, 
many hundreds of them are in my State. 
Many hundreds of them are people of 
Latin ancestry who, by reason of family 
connections or otherwise, had property 
in Cuba which was seized. 

Under the appropriation of the other 
body the Claims Commission would not 
have been able to adequately continue its 
work. Under the law already passed it is 
required to complete its work on Cuban 
claims by May 1, 1970. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, and all members 
of the committee were very active in ob- 
taining the increase of that amount from 
the $344,000 granted by the House bill, 
to the $750,000 included in the confer- 
ence report. 

While that amount is not the full 
amount requested by the budget, it will 
permit, I am informed, the continued 
functioning of the Claims Commission 
which is so important, particularly in 
view of the fact that many of the claim- 
ants, especially in my State, are aged per- 
sons and they are very desirous of com- 
pleting adjudication of their claims 
while they are still here and able to as- 
semble their facts, figures, and papers. 
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I think this was an act of both justice 
and mercy. I want the record to show my 
appreciation and the appreciation of 
hundreds of Floridians of the type I 
mentioned, and they are fine people, for 
the attention to the matter and the 
assistance in the matter given by the 
members of the conference. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida had undertaken to 
secure the total of $1,331,000 in the budg- 
et estimate for this item. 

I think every member of the Senate 
conference felt it was a meritorious re- 
quest and that the appropriation should 
have been made. At least, it should have 
been made for more than the $750,000. 

However, we were confronted with 
adamant opposition on the part of the 
House and the amount we finally secured 
seemed to be the best we were able to do. 
If this amount does not prove adequate 
to carry on the program, it would be my 
hope that, during the consideration of 
some supplemental appropriation bill, 
we can give the matter further atten- 
tion and try to do greater justice than 
we have already done for these people 
who have legitimate claims and who are 
being discriminated against if we do not 
appropriate adequate funds for them to 
process and establish those claims and 
get them adjudicated. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator spoke of the discrimi- 
nation which would result had the pro- 
gram been discontinued. There have been 
filed approximately 7,200 claims of which 
2,000 have been fully adjudicated, but the 
remaining claims are in the process of 
adjudication. Unless they can be han- 
dled through adjudication, there will be 
great discrimination between claimants 
who have been served and those who 
will not be served. 

I thank the Senator for his assurance 
in the event the $750,000 granted by the 
conference report is inadequate, and it 
will be inadequate, but it will enable the 
work to go on until sometime next year, 
consideration will be given to a supple- 
mental appropriation request. 

I appreciate the assurance that the 
Senator will be glad to help at that time 
to see that justice is done to this group 
of people who are affected by this ex- 
propriation of their property in Cuba. 

In many instances it covers a large 
part of their estates, and in some in- 
stances it is all they own. 

I am not speaking now about Cuban 
refugees. I am talking about Latin peo- 
ple who came into my State in years 
past, and who are fine citizens. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the coop- 
eration of the distinguished Senator. 


ADDRESS BY FORMER SENATOR 
EDWIN C. JOHNSON BEFORE THE 
GRADUATING CLASS OF RANGELY 
COLLEGE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
June 7, 1968, Edwin C. Johnson, a former 
Member of this body, addressed the 
graduating class of Rangely College. 
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His speech is an excellent one and it 
shows great interest in the affairs of 
the country. I am happy to see that 
former Senator Johnson is taking time 
out and talking to the young people of 
the country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Record the address by former 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Doctor John E. Roberts, The President 
of Rangely, The Distinguished Faculty of 
Rangely, The Graduation Class of 1968, Our 
Honored Guests and, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Hats off and warm greetings to the 1968 
Graduating Class of Rangely College. Words 
cannot express how proud and pleased I 
am to have been selected to visit with you 
on this happy occasion. 

I am most grateful to Doctor Roberts and 
to this graduating Class of 1968 for inviting 
me to participate in this graduating cere- 
mony. I deem it a very great honor and a 
special privilege. 

Most Americans are partial to Commence- 
ment Day programs. To witness the smiling 
graduates march in and assume new respon- 
sibility with so much confidence and per- 
sonal assurance is a experience. 
For them a new day has dawned. For years 
and years they have looked forward to this 
hour and now it is here! 

Shortly they will look back to it as the 
significant milestone of their lives and as 
time marches on this pride and satisfaction 
will grow and mature into complete reality. 
A difficult task has been completed by them 
so now we rejoice with them over a worthy 
achievement. It is a real good feeling. Hearty 
congratulations to each of you! 

A multitude of problems are facing all of 
us and each of us and what to do about them 
must have our undivided attention, The 1968 
Graduating Class of Rangely College and the 
thousands of graduating classes scattered all 
over the world have selected an opportune 
time to try their new wings and to assume 
a new goal and a new responsibility. 

But there is a time for everything. There 
is a time for sowing and a time for reaping. 
A time for laughing and a time for weeping. 
Today is the time for accepting and assuming 
a very much greater responsibility to the 
world we share. And this is an appropriate 
time to call attention to “the State of the 
Union” which now is your specific responsi- 
bility. 

I wish I could look each of you in the eye 
and say all is well in our America and “the 
goose hangs high” but that is not the way 
it is, Instead we must pass from fantasy to 
reality and do it now. It would be nice if we 
could linger but the times will not permit. 
Instead we are compelled to face with sorrow 
the knowledge that thirty-thousand eager 
young Americans who loved life as we love 
life have sacrificed it in the jungles of South 
East Asia, 7 thousand miles from their homes. 
Also, that one-hundred thousand sturdy 
young Americans have suffered serious body 
wounds in the defense of freedom in Viet- 
nam, And that more than a million natives 
of South Vietnam have lost their lives and 
all of their worldly possessions in a cruel war 
which fate has arranged for them. We know 
that war is not the answer but we must post- 
pone such speculation temporarily. For the 
present, in the National interest we must 
overcome the tragedy of war by more war. 
Our government has chartered that course 
and we must follow our capable leadership. 

Today I want to visit briefly with the 
members of this graduating class on these 
and other matters directly affecting them and 
the world at large. Beginning now the people 
of the United States must find additional 
leadership in industry, science, government 
and the other human activities upon which 
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we depend as a nation. A million college 
graduates more or less, will contemplate 
fitting into this picture. Some will become ac- 
tive in the Vietnam war, others for various 
reasons may not, but all of us will be deeply 
concerned and we will be active. 

Greatly respected world authorities in the 
fields of finance, diplomacy, war, peace and 
military strategy, the delicate subject of col- 
lege student behavior, the so-called good 
neighbor policy, the status of our democratic 
society, and the never ending list of serious 
problems and the proposed solutions which 
clog and jam the trestle boards of the world 
must have tangible and pertinent action and 
solution, They await your attention. 

The political situation on Mother Earth 
in the year 1968, is significant and extremely 
demanding. Perhaps it is not rational but 
practically every region of the Earth's free 
and habitable surface is demanding political 
change of more or less drastic character and 
thoughts of delay are frowned upon. 

The more democratic an area is the more 
persistent the public clamor for political 
change becomes. So where political change is 
needed most, it is pressured the least. Thus 
the world’s colleges and universities have 
put forth the greatest effort and urge the 
most spectacular demonstrations on behalf 
of political change. They have been criticized 
bitterly for their enthusiastic endeavor but 
they refuse to abandon their crusade for di- 
rect action and it is a crusade in every sense 
of that word, 

As should be anticipated, the pressure for 
political change is many times greater in 
the liberal democracies where government 
is doing a pretty good job now than in the 
countries under dictator rule. Almost every- 
where political change is coupled with a 
youth movement and that point is signifi- 
cant. 

On May 28, Chancellor Maurice B. Mitchell 
of Denver University received an American 
Legion Award commending him for action 
that ended an April 30th Campus “sit in.” 

The Denver Legion Post Commander of- 
ficiating lauded the Chancellor for “lighting 
the candle” which may reverse the trend of 
“College Student Disorderliness” which has 
swept Colorado and the nation. 

In presenting the award, the Denver Legion 
Post Commander said, among other things, 
“I single out Chancellor Mitchell as an ad- 
ministrator who believes that students are 
in school to obtain an education. When 39 
demonstrating students impeded the busi- 
ness at the Univeristy Chancellor Mitchell 
expelled them. I feel that justice prevailed,” 
said the Post Commander. I too am in com- 
plete agreement with the Commander and 
the Chancellor. I hope all of you are also. 

Surprisingly the colleges of the world ap- 
pear to be the very center of the demand for 
radical political change, It is apparent that 
this national and international anxiety and 
unrest is spreading like a prairie fire into 
every nook and corner of the globe. Truly 
the year 1968 is saturated with thought- 
stimulating and thought-provoking maneu- 
vers in all of our colleges and universities. 
Some demonstrations and actions are child- 
ish and freakish but there is great interest. 

This is the age of Youth and Youth will 
not be denied. President John F. Kennedy 
was trusted by the Youth of America. He 
understood youth and they understood him. 
He had a great plan for promoting the in- 
terest of the Youth of America and it did 
not include war in faraway Asia nor any 
other place. His tragic removal from the 
scene left a gap between the government of 
the United States and our Youth that has 
never been closed. 

President Kennedy's first action follow- 
ing his election proposed that age 18 be 
fixed in the United States as the age for 
the Youth of America to become eligible to 
vote in the elections of the United States. 
President Kennedy's first step was to create 
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a commission to assemble the basic facts 
respecting voting and to develop the techni- 
cal and legal processes authorizing it. 

The Founding Fathers of our Federal Gov- 
ernment had cloudy concepts on the sub- 
ject of voting. Some of them favored re- 
stricting the vote to free holders and prop- 
erty owners. Since they were unable to 
reach an agreement, they turned the prob- 
lem over to the States of the Union and there 
it rests. Four states however, have taken 
separate action but forty-four states left 
the voting age of youngsters at 21 years. 

In 1946 the sovereign State of Georgia 
fixed the eligible voting age for Georgia citi- 
zens at 18 years. In 1955 Kentucky took simi- 
lar action. In 1959 when the territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii entered the Union, the 
Alaska voting age was set at 19 years and 
Hawaii set her voting age at 20 years. 

Eighteen year olds serve in the Armed 
Forces, pay taxes, are held legally responsible 
for their acts in many courts and are bound 
by the draft decisions of their government. 
The adage “If he’s old enough to fight, he’s 
old enough to vote” is a sound argument. 

In recent days President Lyndon B. John- 
son has urged that all of the States of the 
Union now set the voting age at 18 years. I 
am convinced that lowering the national 
voting age to 18 years will promote and add 
tremendous interest in the voting habits of 
American citizens. In the year 1966, one 
hundred and sixteen million Americans were 
eligible to vote for the President of the 
United States but only 48 percent of these 
eligible voters cast a ballot. The record must 
stand as a national disgrace. In Italy, 92 
percent of eligible Italians voted; 87 per- 
cent of West German eligibles voted and 
80 percent of eligible Canadians voted. 

George Gallup who makes it his business 
to measure public interest and public senti- 
ment, reports that in June 1939 only 17 per- 
cent of the people favored voting to begin 
at age 18. In 1943 it was 39 percent, in 1951 
it was 47 percent, in 1953 it was 63 percent, 
in 1965, 57 percent and today it is 64 per- 
cent. If these estimates hold good, President 
Johnson should meet with success in fixing 
the age for National elections at 18 years. 
Let us hope. 

In this day and age when it appears that 
college students have the right of way for 
any action they choose, it comes as a tre- 
mendous relief that a Supreme Court Asso- 
ciate Justice would declare in all seriousness, 
“The advocacy of civil rights does not require 
or justify the abandonment of all decency.” 

This straight from the shoulder and curt 
observation by Mr. Justice Fortas, an hon- 
ored member of the U.S. Supreme Court, has 
thrilled millions. The justices of this dis- 
tinguished court rarely speak out boldly on 
issues which eventually might be submitted 
to them for interpretation or other official 
consideration. Furthermore, Mr. Justice 
Fortas has been and is a truly consistent 
libertarian so we can hardly charge him with 
being prejudiced, 

Mr. Justice Fortas reported he had been 
taken to task by university professors with 
impressive credentials, for speaking against 
law violations as a means of protest. He said, 
“It is deeply disturbing to me that there has 
been a measure of acceptance of the teaching 
of this kind of lawlessness by some young 
faculty members.” 

This same Associate Justice Fortas of the 
United States Supreme Court observed also: 
“If the civil disobedience takes the form of 
disrupting traffic, preventing people from 
going to their offices, their buildings—per- 
haps even their homes—that is a violation 
of law, it should not be called civil dis- 
obedience, It is simply law breaking on a 
large scale. The fact that it is a protest does 
not rescue it from such a classification.” 

It is a fact that many college students 
assert that they are not obliged to obey or 
observe laws, rules, and regulations with 
which they disagree. Some students have the 
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strong conviction that higher education is 
privilege and theirs by right. But it is true 
that a huge majority of college and uni- 
versity students in Colorado do make a most 
serious effort to apply themselves to their 
studies. 

The University of Colorado and most of the 
schools of higher learning in Colorado be- 
long to the State and its citizens and are 
financed by the State. The students come 
and go at their convenience. Enrollment is 
not a matter of an inalienable right. Out of 
a total of 16,000 University of Colorado stu- 
dents less than 300 are “troublemakers” in 
any degree. They realize that the State of 
Colorado is under no obligation to keep any 
student, or students, at the University who 
are not there for the purpose of studying, 
researching or learning. Students who do not 
desire to devote themselves to legitimate 
educational pursuits are not invited to at- 
tend the schools of higher learning in Colo- 
rado. The student is and should be a free 
agent but if he does attend college here he 
must comply with all of the rules, He cannot 
have his cake and eat it too; nor can the 
tail wag the dog. 

Some demonstrators are not vicious, and 
some are. It is true as charged officially last 
week that the conduct of some college stu- 
dents has been outrageous and irresponsible 
but all student demonstrators are not crack- 
pots or troublemakers, When they are rea- 
sonable they should be reasoned with and 
listened to with patience and respect. Stu- 
dents are entitled to their private opinion if 
they keep it a private opinion. When they 
act like a spoiled brat they should be paddled. 

For many decades the United States of 
America has been the world leader but lately 
she has not had the breaks, everything has 
been rough. These questions seem odd but 
are being asked by me in all seriousness: Is 
the United States able to govern itself? Is 
American Democracy in mortal danger? 
Fifty years ago William Jones the historian 
said, “Democracy is on trial and no one 
knows how long it will stand the ordeal.” 
Such questions should be uppermost in our 
minds today. 

Freedom will never be gained or retained 
without sacrifice, dedication and solid in- 
tegrity. To revere historic deeds or laud the 
ideals which have made democracy great are 
not enough, A never-ending battle for dem- 
ocratic integrity in high places and low must 
be waged. If integrity in the United States 
has been questionable, as has been hinted, 
the United States stands on very dangerous 
grounds. Can a politically bankrupt and dis- 
honest democracy survive? None ever has. 
It has been said that the Vietnam war lacks 
integrity. If true, we shall and ought to lose 
this war. I do not believe that it is true. 
But the world in some im t areas ac- 
customed to relying on the United States is 
beginning to fret. Riots, lawlessness, bitter 
strife, economic chaos, the monetary crisis 
and rabid inflation appear to be getting out 
of hand. 

The most spectacular factor in the lives 
and progress of mankind is religion. The 
spiritual blessing it bestows on humanity is 
a beautiful concept. It is difficult to feature 
the smooth and faultless operation of the 
universe without acknowledging and paying 
tribute to the guidance and the Love of God. 

Nevertheless, private citizens do have re- 
sponsibilities which it is their duty to sup- 
port vigorously. The most vital of these bur- 
dens is Government. Generous nature has 
made it possible for each and every human 
being on this planet to have sufficient food 
and shelter. That is the responsibility of gov- 
ernment to its citizens, Yet human beings 
die from starvation on everyone of the earth's 
continents. That happens because some place 
along the line government has not been ade- 
quate. 

Unless man enjoys responsible government 
he will be more or less helpless in a modern 
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world. Under an adequate government every 
human being will be able to provide for his 
creature needs. That is the test of good gov- 
ernment. How inadequate food supplies fol- 
low the adequate and inadequate govern- 
ment operation, is demonstrated clearly by 
reviewing the economic situation of the 
United States of America and Brazil of South 
America. 

These two large countries are equal in area. 
Brazil has much of the best of it when it 
comes to national resources and salubrious 
climate, But the United States supplies all 
her own needs and obligations. In addition 
she provides many billions of dollars in loans 
and huge quantities of supplies to the rest 
of the world including Brazil. Our goal must 
continue to be the Good Neighbor Policy 
coupled with International Honesty, under- 
standing and patience. 

In Hubert Humphrey’s first day of cam- 
paigning for the Presidency, he pleaded for a 
reduction of US forces in Europe in addition 
to Vietnam. It is to the advantage of the 
enemy to compel the United States to keep 
a large military force in Europe in addition 
to doing most of the fighting in Asia. We 
should oppose such a stupid policy. 

The United States cannot and must not 
attempt to police the world. Such a policy 
would be disastrous to the peace of the world 
and to the United States. I deem it a tre- 
mendous privilege and honor to be a devoted 
citizen of a capitalistic democracy. I am com- 
pletely convinced that under such a govern- 
ment mankind will prosper, advance, and 
develop to the highest level of equity, justice, 
and freedom, 

Furthermore, due to its basic deceptive and 
and tyrannical nature, Iam bitterly and vio- 
lently opposed to Communism which is pres- 
ently operating in many of the heavily popu- 
lated back regions and areas of the earth. 
But I do not conclude that the United States 
should regard that Communism is or ought 
to be a standing invitation to go to war. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONWIDE 
SYSTEM OF TRAILS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 827. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 827) to establish a nationwide sys- 
tem of trails, and for other purposes, 
which was, strike out after all the en- 
acting clause, and insert: 


SHORT TITLE 


Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“National Trails System Act“. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) In order to provide for the ever- 
increasing outdoor recreation needs of an 
expanding population and in order to pro- 
mote public access to, travel within, and en- 
joyment and appreciation of the open-air, 
outdoor areas of the Nation, trails should be 
established (i) primarily, near the urban 
areas of the Nation, and (ii) secondarily, 
within established scenic areas more re- 
motely located. 

(b) The purpose of this Act is to provide 
the means for attaining these objectives by 
instituting a national system of recreation 
and scenic trails, by designating the Ap- 
palachian Trail as the initial component of 
that system, and by prescribing the methods 
by which, and standards according to which, 
additional components may be added to the 
system, 

NATIONAL TRAILS SYSTEM 

Sec. 3. The national system of trails shall 
be composed o 

(a) National recreation trails, established 
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as provided in section 4 of this Act, which 
will provide a variety of outdoor recreation 
uses in or reasonably accessible to urban 
areas, 

(b) National scenic trails, established as 
provided in section 5 of this Act, which will 
be extended trails so located as to provide for 
maximum outdoor recreation potential and 
for the conservation and enjoyment of the 
nationally significant scenic, historic, nat- 
ural, or cultural qualities of the areas 
through which such trails may pass. 

(e) Connecting or side trails, established 
as provided in section 6 of this Act, which 
will provide additional points of public ac- 
cess to national recreation or national scenic 
trails or which will provide connections be- 
tween such trails. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in consultation with 
appropriate governmental agencies and pub- 
lic and private organizations, shall establish 
a uniform marker for the national trails 
system. 

NATIONAL RECREATION TRAILS 

Src. 4. (a) The Secretary of the Interior, 
or the Secretary of Agriculture where lands 
administered by him are involved, may estab- 
lish and designate national recreation trails, 
with the consent of the Federal agency, 
State, or political subdivision having juris- 
diction over the lands involved, upon finding 
that— 

(i) such trails are reasonably accessible to 
urban areas, and 

(u) such trails meet the criteria estab- 
lished in this Act and such supplementary 
criteria as he may prescribe. 

(b) As provided in this section, trails 
within park, forest, and other recreation 
areas administered by the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture or in 
other federally administered areas may be 
established and designated as “National Rec- 
reation Trails” by the appropriate Secretary 
and, when no Federal land acquisition is in- 
volved— 

(i) trails in or reasonably accessible to 
urban areas may be designated as Na- 
tional Recreation Trails” by the Secretary of 
the Interior with the consent of the States, 
their political subdivisions, or other appro- 
priate administering agencies, and 

(ii) trails within park, forest, and other 
recreation areas owned or administered by 
States may be designated as “National Rec- 
reation Trails” by the Secretary of the In- 
terior with the consent of the State. 


NATIONAL SCENIC TRAILS 


Sec. 5. (a) National scenic trails shall be 
authorized and designated only by Act of 
Congress. 

(1) The Appalachian Trail, a trail of some 
two thousand miles, extending generally 
along the Appalachian Mountains from 
Mount Katahdin, Maine, to Springer Moun- 
tain, Georgia, is hereby established as the 
initial national scenic trail, Insofar as prac- 
ticable, the right-of-way for such trail shall 
comprise the trail depicted on the maps 
identified as “Nationwide System of Trails, 
Proposed Appalachian Trail, NST-AT-100- 
May 1967”, which shall be on file and avail- 
able for public inspection in the office of 
the Dicector of the National Park Service. 
Where practicable, such rights-of-way shall 
include lands protected for it under agree- 
ments in effect as of the date of enactment 
of this Act, to which Federal agencies and 
States were parties. The Appalachian Trail 
shall be administered primarily as a foot- 
path by the Secretary of the Interior, in 
consultation with the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

(2) The Secretary of the Interior may 
establish an advisory council for the Appa- 
lachian National Scenic Trail. The Secretary 
shall consult with such council from time to 
time with respect to matters relating to the 
trail, including the selection of rights-of- 
way, standards of the erection and main- 
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tenance of markers along the trail, and the 
administration of the trail. The members of 
such advisory council, which shall not exceed 
thirty-five in number, shall serve without 
compensation or expense to the Federal 
Government for a term of five years and shall 
be appointed by the Secretary as follows: 

(i) A member appointed to represent each 
Federal department or independent agency 
administering lands through which the trail 
route passes and each appointee shall be 
the person designated by the head of such 
department or agency; 

(ii) A member appointed to represent each 
State through which the trail passes and 
such appointments shall be made from 
recommendations of the Government of such 
States; 

(iil) One or more members appointed to 
represent private organizations, including 
landowners and land users, that, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, have an established 
and recognized interest in the trail and 
such appointments shall be made from 
recommendations of the heads of such or- 
ganizations; Provided, That the Appalachian 
Trail Conference shall be represented by a 
sufficient number of persons to represent 
the various sections of the country through 
which the trail passes; and 

(iv) The Secretary shall designate one 
member to be chairman and shall fill 
vacancies in the same manner as the orig- 
inal appointment. 

(3) In all other respects, the Appalachian 
National Scenic Trail shall be administered 
„ with the provisions of this 

ct. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture where lands ad- 
ministered by him are involved, shall make 
such additional studies as are herein or may 
hereafter be authorized by the Congress for 
the purpose of determining the feasibility and 
desirability of designating other trails as na- 
tional scenic trails. Such studies shall be 
made in consultation with the heads of other 
Federal agencies administering lands through 
which such additional proposed trails would 
pass and in cooperation with interested inter- 
state, State, and local governmental agen- 
cies, public and private organizations, and 
landowners and land users concerned, When 
completed, such studies shall be the basis 
of appropriate proposals for additional na- 
tional scenic trails which shall be submitted 
from time to time to the President and to 
the Congress. Such proposals shall be accom- 
panied by a report, which shall be printed 
as a House or Senate document, showing 
among other things— 

(1) the proposed route of such trail (in- 
cluding maps and illustrations); 

(2) the areas adjacent to such trails, to 
be utilized for scenic, historic, natural, cul- 
tural, or developmental, purposes; 

(3) the characteristics which, in the judg- 
ment of the appropriate Secretary, make the 
proposed trail worthy of designation as a 
national scenic trail; 

(4) the current status of land ownership 
and current and potential use along the 
designated route; 

(5) the estimated cost of acquisition of 
lands or interest in lands, if any; 

(6) the plans for developing and main- 
taining the trail and the cost thereof; 

(7) the proposed Federal administering 
agency (which, in the case of a national 
scenic trail wholly or substantially within a 
national forest, shall be the Department of 
Agriculture) ; 

(8) the extent to which a State or its po- 
litical subdivisions and public and private 
organizations might reasonably be expected 
to participate in acq the necessary 
lands and in the administration thereof; 
and 

(9) the relative uses of the lands involved, 
including: the number of anticipated visitor- 
days for the entire length of, as well as for 
segments of, such trail; the number of 
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months which such trail, or segments thereof, 
will be open for recreation purposes; the 
economic and social benefits which might 
accrue from alternate land uses; and the 
estimated man-years of civilian employment 
and expenditures expected for the purposes 
of maintenance, supervision, and regulation 
of such trail. 

(c) The following routes shall be studied 
in accordance with the objectives outlined 
in subsection (b) of this section: 

(1) Continental Divide Trail, a three- 
thousand-one-hundred-mile trail extending 
from near the Mexican border in south- 
western New Mexico northward generally 
along the Continental Divide to the Canadian 
border in Glacier National Park. 

(2) Pacific Crest Trail, a two-thousand- 
three-hundred-and-fifty-mile trail extend- 
ing from the Mexican-California border 
northward generally along the mountain 
ranges of the west coast States to the Cana- 
dian-Washington border near Lake Ross. 

(3) Potomac Heritage Trail, an eight-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-five-mile trail extending 
generally from the mouth of the Potomac 
River to its sources in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, including the one-hundred-and- 
seventy-mile Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
towpath. 

(4) Old Cattle Trails of the Southwest 
from the vicinity of San Antonio, Texas, ap- 
proximately eight hundred miles through 
Oklahoma via Baxter Springs and Chetopa, 
Kansas, to Fort Scott, Kansas, including the 
Chisholm Trail, from the vicinity of San 
Antonio or Cuero, Texas, approximately eight 
hundred miles north through Oklahoma to 
Abilene, Kansas, 

(5) Lewis and Clark Trail, from Wood 
River, Illinois, to the Pacific Ocean in Oregon, 
following both the outbound and inbound 
routes of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

(6) Natchez Trace, from Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, approximately six hundred miles to 
Natchez, Mississippi. 

(7) North Country Trail, from the Appa- 
lachian Trail in Vermont, approximately 
three thousand two hundred miles through 
the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, to the 
Lewis and Clark Trail in North Dakota. 

(8) Kittanning Trail, from the village of 
Frankstown through Kittanning to Kittan- 
ning, Pennsylvania. 

(9) Oregon Trail, from Independence, Mis- 
souri, approximately two thousand miles to 
near Fort Vancouver, Washington. 

(10) Santa Fe Trail, from Independence, 
Missouri, approximately eight hundred miles 
to Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

(11) Long Trail, extending two hundred 
and fifty-five miles from the Massachusetts 
border northward through Vermont to the 
Canadian border. 

(12) Mormon Trail, extending from Nauvoo, 
Illinois, to Salt Lake City, Utah, through the 
States of Iowa, Nebraska, and Wyoming. 

(18) Gold Rush Trails in Alaska. 

(14) Mormon Battalion Trail, extending 
two thousand miles from Mount Pisgah, 
Iowa, through Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Arizona to Los Angeles, California. 

CONNECTING AND SIDE TRAILS 


Sec. 6. Connecting or side trails within 
park, forest, and other recreation areas 
administered by the Secretary of the Interior 
or Secretary of Agriculture may be estab- 
lished, designated, and marked as components 
of a national recreation or national scenic 
trail. When no Federal land acquisition is 
involved, connecting or side trails may be 
located across lands administered by inter- 
state, State, or local governmental agencies 
with their consent: Provided, That Such 
trails provide additional points of public 
access to national recreation or scenic trails. 


ADMINISTRATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 7. (a) Pursuant to section 5 (a), the 
Secretary of the Interior shall select the 
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right-of-way for the Appalachian National 
Scenic Trail and shall publish notice thereof 
in the Federal Register, together with appro- 
priate maps and descriptions: Provided, That 
in selecting the rights-of-way full considera- 
tion shall be given to minimizing the adverse 
effects upon the adjacent landowner and 
his operation. The location and width of 
such rights-of-way across Federal lands un- 
der the jurisdiction of another Federal 
agency shall be by agreement between the 
head of that agency and the appropriate 
Secretary. In selecting rights-of-way for 
trail purposes, the Secretary shall obtain the 
advice and assistance of the States, local 
governments, private organizations, and 
landowners and land users concerned. 

(b) After publication of notice in the 
Federal Register, together with appropriate 
maps and descriptions, the Secretary charged 
with the administration of a national scenic 
trail may relocate segments of a national 
scenic trail right-of-way, with the concur- 
rence of the head of the Federal agency hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the lands involved, upon 
a determination that: (i) such a relocation 
is necessary to preserve the p for 
which the trail was established, or (ii) the 
relocation is necessary to promote a sound 
land management program in accordance 
with established multiple-use principles: 
Provided, That a substantial relocation of 
the rights-of-way for such trail shall be by 
Act of Congress. 

(e) National scenic trails may contain 
campsites, shelters, and related-public-use 
facilities. Other uses along the trail, which 
will not substantially interfere with the na- 
ture and purposes of the trail, may be per- 
mitted by the Secretary charged with the 
administration of the trail. Reasonable ef- 
forts shall be made to provide sufficient ac- 
cess opportunities to such trails and, to the 
extent practicable, efforts shall be made to 
avoid activities incompatible with the pur- 
poses for which such trails were established. 
The use of motorized vehicles by the general 
public along any national scenic trail shall 
be prohibited and nothing in this Act shall 
be construed as authorizing the use of mo- 
torized vehicles within the natural and his- 
torical areas of the national park system, 
the national wildlife refuge system, the na- 
tional wilderness preservation system where 
they are presently prohibited or on other 
Federal lands where trails are designated as 
being closed to such use by the appropriate 
Secretary: Provided, That the Secretary 
charged with the administration of such 
trail shall establish regulations which shall 
authorize the use of motorized vehicles when, 
in his judgment, such vehicles are necessary 
to meet emergencies or to enable adjacent 
landowners or land users to have reasonable 
access to their lands or timber rights: Pro- 
vided further, That private lands included in 
the national recreation or scenic trails by 
cooperative agreement of a landowner shall 
not preclude such owner from using mo- 
torized vehicles on or across such trails or 
adjacent lands from time to time in accord- 
ance with regulations to be established by 
the appropriate Secretary. Except to the ex- 
tent otherwise provided by law, the Federal 
laws and regulations applicable to Federal 
lands or areas included in any national rec- 
reation or scenic trail shall continue to ap- 
ply. The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in consultation with 
appropriate governmental agencies and pub- 
lic and private organizations, shall establish 
a uniform marker, including thereon an ap- 
propriate and distinctive symbol for each 
national recreation and scenic trail. Where 
the trails cross lands administered by Fed- 
eral agencies such markers shall be erected 
at appropriate points along the trails and 
maintained by the Federal agency adminis- 
tering the trail in accordance with standards 
established by the appropriate Secretary and 
where the trails cross non-Federal lands, in 
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accordance with written cooperative agree- 
ments, the appropriate Secretary shall pro- 
vide such uniform markers to cooperating 
agencies and shall require such agencies to 
erect and maintain them in accordance with 
the standards established. 

(d) Within the exterior boundaries of 
areas under their administration that are in- 
cluded in the right-of-way selected for a na- 
tional recreation or scenic trail, the heads 
of Federal agencies may use lands for trail 
purposes and may acquire lands or interests 
in lands by written cooperative agreement, 
donation, purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds or exchange: Provided, That 
not more than twenty-five acres in any one 
mile may be acquired without the consent 
of the owner. 

(e) Where the lands included in a national 
scenic trail right-of-way are outside of the 
exterior boundaries of federally administered 
areas, the Secretary charged with the ad- 
ministration of such trail shall encourage the 
States or local governments involved (1) to 
enter into written cooperative agreements 
with landowners, private organizations, and 
individuals to provide the necessary trail 
right-of-way, or (2) to acquire such lands or 
interests therein to be utilized as segments 
of the national scenic trail: Provided, That 
if the State or local governments fail to enter 
into such written cooperative agreements or 
to acquire such lands or interests therein 
within two years after notice of the selec- 
tion of the right-of-way is published, the 
appropriate Secretary may (i) enter into such 
agreements with landowners, States, local 
governments, private organizations, and in- 
dividuals for the use of lands for trail pur- 
poses, or (ii) acquire private lands or in- 
terests therein by donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds or exchange 
in accordance with the provisions of subsec- 
tion (g) of this section. The lands involved 
in such rights-of-way should be acquired in 
fee, if other methods of public control are 
not sufficient to assure their use for the pur- 
pose for which they are acquired: Provided, 
That if the Secretary charged with the ad- 
ministration of such trail permanently re- 
locates the right-of-way and disposes of all 
title or interest in the land, the original own- 
er, or his heirs or assigns, shall be offered, 
by notice given at the former owner’s last 
known address, the right of first refusal at 
the fair market price. 

(f) The Secretary of the Interior, in the 
exercise of his exchange authority, may ac- 
cept title to any non-Federal property within 
the right-of-way and in exchange therefor 
he may convey to the grantor of such prop- 
erty any federally owned property under his 
jurisdiction which is located in the State 
wherein such property is located and which 
he classifies as suitable for exchange or other 
disposal, The values of the properties so ex- 
changed either shall be approximately equal, 
or if they are not approximately equal the 
values shall be equalized by the payment of 
cash to the grantor or to the Secretary as 
the circumstances require. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, in the exercise of his exchange 
authority, may utilize authorities and proce- 
dures available to him in connection with 
exchanges of national forest lands. 

(g) The appropriate Secretary may utilize 
condemnation proceedings without the con- 
sent of the owner to acquire private lands 
or interests therein pursuant to this section 
only in cases where, in his judgment, all rea- 
sonable efforts to acquire such lands or in- 
terests therein by negotiation have failed, 
and in such cases he shall acquire only such 
title as, in his judgment, is reasonably nec- 
essary to provide passage across such lands: 
Provided, That condemnation proceedings 
may not be utilized to acquire fee title or 
lesser interests to more than twenty-five 
acres in any one mile and when used such 
authority shall be limited to the most direct 
or practicable connecting trail right-of-way. 
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Money appropriated for Federal purposes 
from the land and water conservation fund 
shall, without prejudice to appropriations 
from other sources, be available to Federal 
departments for the acquisition of lands or 
interests in lands for the purposes of this 
Act. 

(u) The Secretary charged with the ad- 
ministration of a national recreation or 
scenic trail shall provide for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of such trails within 
federally administered areas and shall co- 
operate with and encourage the States to op- 
erate, develop, and maintain portions of such 
trails which are located outside the boun- 
daries of federally administered areas. When 
deemed to be in the public interest, such 
Secretary may enter written cooperative 
agreements with the States or their politi- 
cal subdivisions, landowners, private orga- 
nizations, or individuals to operate, develop, 
and maintain any portion of a national sce- 
nic trail either within or outside a federally 
administered area. 

(i) The appropriate Secretary, with the 
concurrence of the heads of any other Fed- 
eral agencies administering lands through 
which a national recreation or scenic trail 
passes, and after consultation with the 
States, local governments, and organizations 
concerned, may issue regulations, which 
may be revised from time to time, govern- 
ing the use, protection, management, devel- 
opment, and administration of trails of the 
national trails system. In order to maintain 
good conduct on and along the trails located 
within federally administered areas and to 
provide for the proper government and pro- 
tection of such trails, the Secretary of In- 
terior and the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
prescribe and publish such uniform regula- 
tions as they deem necessary and any person 
who violates such regulations shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and may be punished by 
a fine of not more than $500, or by impris- 
onment not exceeding six months, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 


STATE AND METROPOLITAN AREA TRAILS 


Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is directed to encourage States to consider, 
in their comprehensive statewide outdoor 
recreation plans and proposals for financial 
assistance for State and local projects sub- 
mitted pursuant to the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act, needs and opportu- 
nities for establishing park, forest, and other 
recreation trails on lands owned or admin- 
istered by States, and recreation trails on 
lands in or near urban areas. He is further 
directed, in accordance with the authority 
contained in the Act of May 28, 1963 (77 
Stat. 49), to encourage States, political sub- 
divisions, and private interests, including 
nonprofit organizations, to establish such 
trails 


(b) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development is directed, in administering the 
program of comprehensive urban planning 
and assistance under section 701 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954, to encourage the planning 
of recreation trails in connection with the 
recreation and transportation planning for 
metropolitan and other urban areas. He is 
further directed, in administering the urban 
open-space program under title VII of the 
Housing Act of 1961, to encourage such rec- 
reation trails. 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected, in accordance with authority vested 
in him, to encourage States and local agen- 
cies and private interests to establish such 
trails. 


(a) Such trails may be designated and 
suitably marked as parts of the nationwide 
system of trails by the States, their political 
subdivisions, or other appropriate adminis- 
tering agencies with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY AND OTHER PROPERTIES 


Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary of the Interior or 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as the case may 
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be, may grant easements and rights-of-way, 
upon, over, under, across, or along any com- 
ponent of the national trails system in ac- 
cordance with the laws applicable to the na- 
tional park system and the national forest 
system, respectively: Provided, That any con- 
ditions contained in such easements and 
rights-of-way shall be related to the policy 
and purpose of this Act and shall not be 
based upon the Department of Interior or De- 
partment of Agriculture regulations relating 
to granting rights-of-way for power trans- 
mission lines issued March 23, 1963 (28 F.R. 
2903, 2905; 43 C.F.R. 2234.4, 36 CF. R. 251.52). 

(b) The Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of Transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, and other Federal agencies hav- 
ing jurisdiction or control over or informa- 
tion concerning the use, abandonment, or 
disposition of roadways, utility rights-of-way, 
or other properties which may be suitable for 
the purpose of improving or expanding the 
national trails system shall cooperate with 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in order to assure, to the 
extent practicable, that any such properties 
having values suitable for trail purposes may 
be made available for such use. 

AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, but 
not more than $5,000,000 shall be appropri- 
ated for the acquisition of lands or interests 
in lands and not more than $1,000,000 shall 
be appropriated for development. 


And, amend the title so as to read: “An 
act to establish a national trails system, 
and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree with the 
amendment of the House and request a 
conference with the House thereon, and 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. Netson, Mr. KUCHEL, and 
Mr. ALLOTT conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


THE WAVE OF CRIMINAL OUT- 
BREAKS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
excitement of the approaching political 
conventions and the heavy press of pre- 
recess business seems to have distracted 
our attention from an ominous current 
of events that is sweeping the country. I 
refer to the wave of criminal outbreaks 
simultaneously appearing in many of our 
major cities. We are engulfed in riots, 
looting, arson, and deliberate attacks on 
courageous policemen. Yet the reports 
hardly make any impression on us any- 
more. We read them with the same pass- 
ing interest as we read the weather 
reports. 

I have in my hand here two pages 
from just 2 days running in the Wash- 
ington Post. On Tuesday, July 30, 
grouped together on a single page, we 
have news accounts on violence in Cleve- 
land, Grand Rapids, Wheeling, and Gary. 
On Wednesday, July 31, we have Peoria, 
Goldsboro, Seattle, and Gary again. Our 
local police are bearing the brunt of this 
action. Three policemen were killed in 
Cleveland. Ten policemen were wounded 
in Peoria. Four policemen were wounded 
in Seattle. Sniper fire shattered a police 
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windshield in Gary. Morale has prac- 
tically collapsed on the Cleveland force, 
and police in Shreveport are talking 
about a national 2-day walkout to under- 
score the lack of support they are getting. 

Mr. President, we ought to read these 
articles carefully, because they suggest 
two alarming trends. The first is that 
there appears to be a national crisis 
brewing in the police departments of this 
Nation. Unless the police are backed up 
strongly by the leaders in their com- 
munities, we may be confronted with a 
collapse of police protection. Many citi- 
zens are already convinced that they will 
be denied proper protection during an 
emergency. In fact, many victims of riots 
have already stated that their persons 
and property did not get adequate pro- 
tection. Many persons have been ruined 
because the authorities allowed criminals 
of every description to rampage through 
their neighborhoods. But the approach- 
ing crisis in police morale, and its conse- 
quences for police effectiveness, could 
bring us face to face with anarchy in 
some of our major population centers. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am happy 
to say that yesterday we passed a bill to 
give a $50 benefit to any young service- 
man who comes back from Vietnam and 
is willing to serve in the ghetto areas 
to help protect law and order. We are 
particularly wanting some of those fine 
Negro boys who have developed into good 
military policemen, who will be willing to 
sign up as policemen in order to protect 
the flower of womanhood, the young and 
the old in the ghetto areas. 

I would hope that in the course of the 
Senator’s eloquent remarks, he would 
recognize the fact that Congress is 
really—particularly the Senate—trying 
to recognize these fine young men who 
take regular baths, shave their faces, and 
comb their hair, who believe in America, 
who have fought for it and even reen- 
listed to fight again for it. I know that 
the Senator from South Carolina, as a 
general officer of the U.S. Army in pri- 
vate life, will applaud these courageous 
young men who would protect the young 
and the old, on the streets, or wherever 
they may be. 

The distinguished Senator is speaking 
for the restoration of law and order. I 
applaud him for that but I would also 
hope that he would say that we have 
done some things, that we have not been 
completely negative in this matter. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana for 
his pertinent remarks on this subject. 
I am directing no criticism at Congress. 

If I were to point my finger at any 
one agency of Government as to the 
breakdown of law and order in this coun- 
try, it would be the Supreme Court. 
There is no question that their decisions 
have turned loose criminals to prey upon 
society. Case after case can be cited to 
prove that. 

If I were to point my finger next, it 
would be at the executive branch, es- 
pecially the example it set right here in 
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Washington in not enforcing the law 
when the riots occurred in April after 
the death of Martin Luther King. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have made 
many speeches in my State, since all this 
occurred, and I would say to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
that the one thing that brings everyone 
to their feet is when one discusses the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court, or 
the fact that the man who would protect 
a criminal against society should not be 
promoted. 

If any Senator does not know that, he 
should go back home and meet his home- 
town folks. We can talk about 50 subjects 
the best we know how on any one of 
them, but just talk about how crime has 
increased in this country by 400 percent 
in 21 years, and the fact that the people 
on the Supreme Court had a major part 
to do with it, explain how the guy who 
was a patrolman 21 years ago is still a 
policeman but the handcuffs have been 
taken off the criminal and placed on that 
policeman, and that will bring the peo- 
ple to their feet in a sense of outrage. 
That kind of thing is beyond description. 

The people understand it. The patrol- 
men understand it. That is one thing the 
people understand. If we want to bring 
the people to their feet cheering lustily, 
just say that we will work to take those 
handcuffs off the policeman and put them 
back on the criminal. We will find the 
people will support us on that. 

Mr. President, if anyone wants to sup- 
port the kind of people who go along with 
the current permissiveness, who allow all 
sorts of corruption, immorality, murder, 
rape, and armed robbery, seem to think 
that they should protect those people 
who commit those crimes under various 
arguments that they were to be protected 
in the Bill of Rights, I would say to the 
Senator that they will find great diffi- 
culty in obtaining support. 

If anyone finds himself with an op- 
ponent trying to get elected and he does 
not think he can make it, I would sug- 
gest to anyone who wants to advocate 
that kind of permissiveness, that he try 
it. In my judgment, it will change a 
Democrat into a Republican, and a Re- 
publican into a Democrat, if he ad- 
vocates that kind of thing. 

I applaud the Senator from South 
Carolina for his courageous devotion to 
the old-time, basic honor of our country. 

People are sick and tired of this thing, 
of those who could not raise a crowd in 
their own right but shout down the 
other man. They are sick and tired of it. 
If I do say so, with all due respect, it 
is a shocking thing in this Nation to see 
a third party arise where a man simply 
says, “If you get in front of my auto- 
mobile, that is the last automobile you 
are going to lie down in front of.” 

The people are sick and tired of all 
this permissiveness, of mischief, of an- 
archy, of lawlessness and dishonor. 
Especially the permissiveness of some- 
one flying a Vietcong flag and to advo- 
cate victory of the enemy over the boys 
who have been drafted, many of them 
against their will, and sent over to fight 
for their country in Vietnam. 

Let me say to the Senate today, that 
Strom THurmonp, of South Carolina, 
has never engaged in that kind of per- 
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missiveness. He has advocated the old- 
fashioned kind of honor which, in my 
part of the country, is the only kind of 
honor we ever knew—love of country, 
love of those we were raised among, and 
the devotion to stay by their side. 

I applaud the Senator for speaking 
out in favor of law and order. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana for his kind remarks. I 
thoroughly agree with him that the peo- 
ple of this Nation have become outraged 
at the lawlessness which has been going 
on. In my judgment, they are going to 
rise up in resentment. They will support 
candidates who are willing to stand up 
and say that they stand for law and 
order, that they will stand by the stand- 
ards which made this land the greatest 
country in the world. 

No country can be called civilized 
where there is a breakdown in law and 
order. We are fast becoming uncivilized 
in this country today. 

Think of it—the richest Nation on the 
face of the earth has more crime than 
any other country in the world. 

This enlightened country, with more 
colleges and universities, more churches, 
more opportunity for its people than any 
other country in the world, has more 
crime than any other country. Such a 
situation is completely inexcusable. 

I believe that our national leadership 
must set the example in this matter. 

Once more, I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It was my 
privilege last night to attend a dinner for 
a dear friend, the Vice President of the 
United States, HUBERT HUMPHREY. 

Someone said to me, Does this mean 
that you are for HUBERT HUMPHREY for 
President?” 

I replied, “I am in favor of HUBERT 
HUMPHREY getting the Democratic nomi- 
nation.” 

Now, when I went to that meeting 
there were a bunch of bearded beatniks 
across the street. Some of those filthy 
characters looked as though they had not 
had a bath in their lifetime. Some of 
them were dragging filthy women around 
with them. If I had seen my daughter 
in that crowd, I would have dragged her 
off into a private place and given her a 
good spanking—which my wife has not 
permitted me to administer to my daugh- 
ters for a number of years. I must say 
my wife was right, because those young 
people have done very well. But I did not 
see anyone like my daughters in that 
crowd, though I must admit that I did 
see a few young women who might have 
taken a bath a few times in the past 
few years. “Clean with Gene,” they say. 

Those people were fighting against the 
right of someone to say his piece and 
to be heard. People like that ought to be 
in jail—at least until they take a bath— 
and they ought to be spanked as one 
would spank a child. These were over- 
grown children. The fact that they have 
a right to grow hair on their faces does 
not mean they are mature. 

I commend the Senator from South 
Carolina, a courageous man, for stand- 
ing up and speaking out against things 
like that. 

May I say that I had never seen a 
pornographic film before the Senator 
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made the point. It is amazing that any 
man would defend the right to send 
filthy films and literature to someone’s 
home and display that kind of thing, 
where anybody could come in and see it. 
I have never before seen things like 
that. We said, “Let us just take a look 
and see what Judge Fortas is trying to 
do.” And when I saw it, I said, “I am 
not going back. I have seen one Fortas 
film—I have seen enough.” The Ameri- 
can people have the right to defend 
themselves against that kind of thing. 

I applaud the Senator from South 
Carolina for stating that he simply does 
not go along with that kind of mischief. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana for the stand he has 
taken on this matter, which is of great 
importance to our Nation. 

The second alarming trend is the co- 
incidence of these outbreaks of criminal 
anarchy. The adjutant general of Ohio's 
National Guard, Sylvester Del Corso, has 
stated that he believes the sniping, fire- 
bombing, and attacks on civilians in 
Cleveland to be part of a nationwide con- 
spiracy. It seems clear that the Cleve- 
land attacks were planned by black na- 
tionalist groups, and that similar groups 
have been working for anarchy around 
the country. Mayor Stokes himself has 
said he now believes the Cleveland out- 
breaks were planned. Such activity is the 
work of criminals, whatever the motive. 
Not all the outbreaks reported in the 
press necessarily must be linked to a 
conspiracy, but it is certainly a reason- 
able hypothesis that such a conspiracy 
is afoot. 

Mr. President, this view has been 
taken by one of America’s distinguished 
newspapers, the Charleston News and 
Courier, of Charleston, S.C. I would like 
to quote from the editorial Bitter Fruit,“ 
which appeared on July 25: 

In Cleveland, three of the dead are police- 
men. These men were murdered in line of 
duty. Their slayers are criminals. If the 
slayers were organized in a cause—no matter 
what its name or purpose—the organizers are 
criminals too, 


I shall ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, our 
leaders have refused to face the facts of 
this situation. They fail to take precau- 
tions against the possibility of con- 
spiracy. They deny that such a possibility 
could come to pass. The Kerner Com- 
mission report is but one example, which 
ignored the findings of the Cleveland 
grand jury on the earlier outbreak of 
anarchy in Cleveland. The U.S. Attorney 
General is another official who repeat- 
edly insists that these outbreaks are iso- 
lated incidents. 

Yet, it was hardly more than a year 
ago, in May 1967, that a sergeant from 
the Cleveland police force, Sgt. John J. 
Ungvary, appeared before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, and 
described the conspiracy which was being 
plotted in Cleveland by one Fred Ahmed 
Evans. His warnings were not heeded. In 
the violence last week in Cleveland, Fred 
Ahmed Evans was one of the first snip- 
ers apprehended, and the leader of the 
group. 
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Mr. President, if our Federal authori- 
ties keep assuring the Nation that there 
is no conspiracy, when the circumstan- 
tial evidence points the other way, our 
local policemen will be completely dis- 
illusioned. They know the score. They 
are the ones being shot at. It is inter- 
esting, to return to Cleveland for a mo- 
ment, that the police had no armored 
vehicles with which to meet the sniper 
fire. According to the article in the 
Washington Post, they could not retrieve 
their fallen comrades until they bor- 
rowed armored trucks from the Brinks 
Co. I do not know why Cleveland did 
not have any armored vehicles, but the 
fact that they did not have them was 
right in line with the recommendations 
of the U.S. Justice Department and the 
Kerner Commission report. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
knows as a fact, does he not, that after 
that courageous policeman was killed in 
the performance of his duties, policemen 
from all over the entire area, honorable, 
decent men—and I am not talking about 
the South; I am talking about the Middle 
West—came from all over the area to at- 
tend that man’s funeral, because they 
felt it was a disgrace to America that 
that man should have been permitted to 
die? 

At this very instance we are in the 
process of indicting people who fired on 
a criminal trying to escape justice. The 
Congress is in the process right now of 
trying to prosecute people who fired on 
an escaping felon. Yet these men came 
from outside the State to pay homage 
and honor to a man killed while on his 
post of duty, trying to put out a riot. 

I will ask the Senator, Does it not seem 
appropriate at some point that the Gov- 
ernment, besides dipping the flag to half- 
mast for Martin Luther King, ought to 
fly the flag at half-mast for honorable 
men who die trying to protect the honor 
of this country or policemen who die try- 
ing to protect men, women, and children 
so that no harm will come to them? 

Mr. THURMOND. My judgment is that 
there was much more reason for flying 
the flag at half-mast for policemen killed 
in the line of duty or soldiers who died 
defending their country than there was 
for flying the flag for Martin Luther King 
who, as the Senator knows, was not an 
official of the Government, and who, so 
far as I know, had never held any offi- 
cial position, but upon his passing, the 
flag was flown at half-mast. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I refer to 
an instance in which a Senator who is 
defined as a Senator who tried to defend 
minority rights woke up one morning and 
found that his secretary had been bru- 
tally raped and beaten almost to death 
by assault. The assailant unscrewed a 
metal box which was supposed to be a 
mailbox, reached inside and opened the 
door, The poor little creature was inside 
her bedroom. He almost killed the woman 
and would have killed her, if necessary, 
to achieve his result, all within a city 
block of the Supreme Court. 

Then, within 1 week, in the very 
shadow of the Supreme Court Building, 
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an assailant tried to assault and achieve 
the same kind of result over a secretary 
of the Finance Committee. 

If this Senator, who is a member of 
the Committee on Finance, were on the 
Judiciary Committee, he would likely 
find himself somewhat outraged about 
things like that, and eager to restore law 
and order. 

I ask the Senator, if we cannot estab- 
lish law and order in the Nation’s Capital, 
why do we not move it somewhere else? 
Can the Senator explain to me why we 
must have the Nation’s Capital in a 
place where law and order cannot be 
maintained? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I do 
not think it is the location of the Capital 
that counts so much as it is the leader- 
ship in the Nation's Capital, particularly 
that of the President, who has been per- 
missive in the manner in which he has 
been handling the affairs of the Nation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the Sen- 
ator yield further? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the Sen- 
ator explain to me any possible justi- 
fication for Congress failing to act to 
eliminate the kind of lawlessness where 
a female secretary is not even safe on 
Capitol Hill? 

Mr. THURMOND. I think it is an out- 
rage that the people of this Nation, in 
Washington or New York or any other 
city, are afraid to go out on the streets 
at night, and even in the daytime. In 
this great country, which is supposed to 
be the land of freedom, the land of a 
highly civilized people, for them to have 
their lives or their limbs jeopardized if 
they go out on the streets is completely 
reprehensible, and, I reiterate, I think it 
stems from the leadership in this Na- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
when a fine woman of good moral char- 
acter is assaulted in the very shadow 
of the Supreme Court Building, in the 
exact shadow of that building, at noon- 
time, can the Senator explain to me any 
conceivable reason why the Congress and 
the people of the United States should 
not react to that kind of assault? 

Mr. THURMOND. I thoroughly agree 
they ought to react by setting aside the 
Supreme Court decisions that have 
shackled the law-enforcement officers 
and have handicapped policemen in per- 
forming their duties, and that have hin- 
dered swift apprehension and sure pun- 
ishment. That is what these Supreme 
Court decisions have done. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the Sen- 
ator explain to me any conceivable rea- 
son—I am sure he has a very able mind— 
why anyone would defend a course of 
lawlessness under which no honorable 
female in this Nation is safe even in the 
shadow of the Capitol Building or the 
Supreme Court itself? 

Mr. THURMOND, I agree with the 
Senator. But the President of the United 
States has not only not recommended 
to Congress that Congress reverse some 
of these decisions, but he has opposed 
Congress reversing the decisions which 
have allowed these criminals to go free 
on technicalities. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield further, I wish 
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to say to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina—I have known him for many years; 
I vote for him before he ever came 
nere 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. That the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has never 
changed his views for a moment. He has 
never changed his course. The Senator 
from South Carolina has been steadfast 
in his views and his purpose. 

What the Senator from South Caro- 
lina is advocating, may I say, is on the 
wrong side of the aisle from my point 
of view, but then again, he was on this 
side of the aisle for some time, and he is 
not saying anything different than he 
said when he was here, He has never 
spoken any differently, to my knowledge, 
in the entire time he has served in this 
body. What he has said from the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle is exactly what he 
said from the Democratic side of the 
aisle. I have sat in conferences with the 
Senator, where he told me that his con- 
science was troubled, that he doubted 
that things were going the way they 
should go, and that he might have to 
make a major decision to depart our 
ranks. 

May I say to the Senator that among 
the people whom I regard as courageous 
men, without deceit, without any inten- 
tion to delude or mislead, simple people 
who would pour their hearts out and say 
what was wrong with this country, the 
Senator from South Carolina has always 
been numbered, because he is that kind 
of person. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. He never has 
been anything other than a forthright 
man, who would lay his cards on the 
table face up and say, “This is what I 
think is right, and here is what I think 
is wrong.” 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator for his 
kind remarks. I deeply appreciate them. 

Mr, President, as a result, Cleveland 
could not back up its policemen, and had 
to withdraw the police, and police pro- 
tection, from the riot area. 

It is no wonder that some of our po- 
licemen and some of our citizens, have 
lost confidence in the ability of our lead- 
ers to govern and to keep order. The po- 
lice find that they are not backed up. 
Local leaders fail to take the necessary 
steps to put down riots, Our Federal offi- 
cials propose irresponsible policies. Our 
judiciary and the Supreme Court fail to 
convict criminals, and place all kinds of 
procedural roadblocks in the way of 
measured justice. Can we be surprised 
any longer to find that criminals are 
taking advantage of our weaknesses? Is 
it astonishing that anarchists test and 
probe our very will to govern ourselves? 
We must make ourselves a nation of law 
and order, or we will become a nation 
torn asunder. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
following articles, which I have been 
discussing, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks: The editorial “Bitter Fruit,” 
from the Charleston News and Courier, 
July 25, 1968; the article “Stokes De- 
fends Police Pullout,” and the related 
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items on Grand Rapids, Wheeling, and 
Gary from the Washington Post, July 
30, 1968; the article “Gunfire Hits 10 
Policemen in Illinois Violence,” and the 
related articles on Goldsboro, Seattle, 
Gary, and Shreveport, from the Wash- 
ington Post, July 31, 1968, also the ar- 
ticle “Shootings Reconstructed in Cleve- 
land,” from the New York Times, Thurs- 


day, August 1, 1968. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, July 25, 1968] 

Tue BITTER FRUIT 

Intimations of a “Black e plot add 
ominous overtones to the murderous 
at Cleveland, which at this writing has 
claimed 10 lives. Three of the dead are po- 
Ucemen. 

The adjutant general of Ohio’s National 
Guard, which deployed 2,600 troopers in the 
Negro neighborhood, has been quoted as say- 
ing the plot is part of a nationwide con- 
spiracy. Mayor Stokes, a Negro, has exp 
belief the violence may gyi Thugs 9 

Lo o re came ou ey 
eat bak W in training for racial 
action. What connection those earlier activ- 
ities—prior to election of Mayor Stokes— 
may have with the current outbreak we do 
not know. Election of a Negro mayor in any 
event has not been enough to quiet the 
militants. Washington, D.C., which also has 
a Negro mayor, underwent bloody riots in 
the aftermath of Martin Luther King’s mur- 
der. 

or Stokes has promised full punish- 
Sima AN the guilty in Cleveland. If a Black 
Power conspiracy is under way, the public 
ought to know about it. Debate in the Con- 
gress over gun control laws seems futile in 
the face of such a prospect as organized 
anarchy. 

In an address at Greenville to law enforce- 
ment officials of the Carolinas, the Attorney 
General of South Carolina said that the U.S. 
Supreme Court had “established a new bill 
of rights for the American criminal.” He laid 

rt of the blame for the rise of crime to 
court decisions. The speech, unrelated to the 
Cleveland outbreak, also noted fresh public 
interest in policemen as though they have 
just been discovered.” 

In Cleveland, three of the dead are po- 
licemen. These men were murdered in line 
of duty. Their slayers are c . If the 
slayers were in a cause—no mat- 
ter what its name or purpose—the organizers 
are criminals too. 

Sniper fire in American cities is a des- 
picable example of political action gone mad. 
Behind this political action is a story of 
error and agitation. The bitter fruit at Cleve- 
land has been a long time under cultivation. 
The roots that bore it must be dug up. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post, 
July 31, 1968] 
Gunrme Hits 10 POLICEMEN IN ILLINOIS 
VIOLENCE 

Peor, Inu, July 30.—Mayor Robert J. 
Lehnhausen declared a 9 p.m. curfew tonight 
for persons under 21 after 10 policemen and 
a reporter were wounded by gunfire that 
erupted in a predominantly Negro neighbor- 
hood. 

Fire bombs were hurled at buildings and 
autos during the height of the disorders 
early today that mushroomed from a rock- 
throwing incident into an exchange of shot- 
gun fire with police. 

The disturbance followed the arrest of an 
18-year-old pregnant Negro girl who demon- 
strators charge was mishandled. It ended at 
dawn with the arrest of 12 persons. Charges 
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ranged from disorderly conduct to carrying 
concealed weapons. 

Police charged that some of the rioters 
wore red baseball caps, identifying them as 
“King’s Followers,” a group named after the 
late Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. and 
reportedly hired by the Peoria Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to ease community ten- 
sions. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 31, 1968] 
NORTH CAROLINA Town UNDERGOES THIRD 
NIGHT OF VIOLENCE 


GoLrpssgoro, N.C., July 30.—One man was 
shot and five buildings firebombed last night 
in Goldsboro’s third night of sporadic racial 
violence. 

Two abandoned houses burned to the 
ground, Two groceries received minor dam- 
age in the bombings, which brought to 10 
the number of buildings hit by firebombs 
since Saturday night. 

The disorders started when police at- 
tempted to arrest Ray Forbes, 24, near a 
nightclub. The police said a crowd of Negroes 
stoned them. The police later arrested Forbes, 
24, and charged him with public profanity 
and arrest. He was released under 
$150 bond. 


{From the Washington, (D.C.) Post, July 
31, 1968] 


Four MEN WOUNDED IN SEATTLE DISORDERS 


SEATTLE, July 30—An outburst of gunfire 
in sporadic disturbances in the predomi- 
nantly Negro Central Area here last night re- 
sulted in the wounding of two civilians and 
two police officers. Six persons were arrested. 

A shot from a high-powered rifle pene- 
trated the roof of a police car. Officer Don 
Marquart, 28, suffered wounds in the right 
leg and hand. His partner, Mike Tipton, suf- 
fered a nick on his left hand. 

One man was taken into custody in connec- 
tion with the shooting of two civilians. Reg- 
inald Mills, 20, and Isaac Pamm, 18. Both 
were hospitalized with shotgun wounds. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 
31, 1968] 


POLICE FRE at SNIPERS IN GARY, 64 
ARRESTED 


Gary, IND., July 30.—Police silenced 
snipers with return gunfire and arrested 64 
persons with beefed-up patrols to restore 
order again early today in Gary. 

No one was reported injured in the third 
straight night of disorders in this industrial 
city, whose population is 55 per cent Negro. 

Mayor Richard G. Hatcher, 35, announced 
establishment of a commission of 14 Negro 
community leaders. He said the men would 
work in their respective neighborhoods and 
act as liaison between the citizens and city 
officials. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 31, 
1968] 
WALKOUT BY POLICE PROPOSED 

SHREVEPORT, LA., July 30.—A national two- 
day police walkout has been proposed by 
police leaders embittered by what they con- 
sider lack of support in dealing with racial 
violence. 

“When police are being shot like fish in 
a barrel, it’s time we do something,” said 
John Harrington of Philadelphia, national 
president of the 137,000-member Fraternal 
Order of Police. 

A conference will be held in September 
to consider the walkout, Harrington said 
today while visiting Louisiana. No date or 
place has been set. 

Delegates will include representatives of 
the order and of such city police groups as 
New York’s Patrolmen’s Benevolent Asso- 
ciation and the Detroit Police Association, 
Harrington said. 

The walkout was first proposed, he said, 
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at a meeting of police leaders of several large 
cities after they attended the funeral for 
three Cleveland officers slain by snipers. 

“They think people ought to find out what 
it would be like if there were no police 
departments,” said Harrington. 

“You take Cleveland,” he said. “Nobody’s 
concerned about the man lying there par- 
alyzed with a bullet in his spine. Nobody’s 
concerned about three officers in their graves. 
Nobody’s concerned about their widows and 
orphans. What they are concerned about is 
the civil rights of Evans.” 

He referred to Fred Ahmed Evans, a black 
nationalist quoted by police as saying he led 
a group of 17 men in the attack. 

Cities represented at the Cleveland meet- 
ing included New York, Boston, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Birmingham, Ala., and Gary, 
Ind., he said. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 30, 
1968] 
STOKES DEFENDS POLICE PULLOUT 


CLEVELAND, JULY 29.—Mayor Carl B. Stokes, 
a Negro, today defended his action in with- 
drawing all white police from the embattled 
East Side last week, saying they could have 
walked into a wholesale slaughter. 

Police Chief Michael Blackwell agreed. He 
said white officers would “have been mowed 
down” by black nationalists with machine 


guns. 

Their statements came amid complaints 
from police rank and file that the withdrawal 
was a slap in their face. 

Stokes said he wanted to prevent more 
police from getting killed. Three white offi- 
cers were slain in the first 30 minutes of a 
gun battle with Negro snipers last Tuesday 
night. Seven Negro civilians also were shot to 
death. 

“My concern that night was that no white 
policeman be killed, that no confrontation 
would take place that would lead to whole- 
sale continuation of the slaughter,” Stokes 
told a news conference. 

Blackwell said police should appreciate the 
Mayor's withdrawal order. 

“They can thank their lucky stars they 
weren't sent in last Wednesday,” Blackwell 
said. “They would be dead today. 

“On Friday at City Hall I took a statement 
from a reliable informant that if white 
policemen had gone into Glenville (an East 
Side district) they would have been mowed 
down.” 

Blackwell, Safety Director Joseph McMana- 
mon, Stokes and Frank Schaefer, Fraternal 
Order of Police (FOP) president, met for an 
hour today to discuss police grievances. 

A second man was charged today with first 
degree murder in the ambush of a police car 
and tow truck last Tuesday night that 
touched off the disorder. He was Lathan 
Donald, 19, confined to the prison ward of a 
local hospital with bullet wounds. Last week 
black nationalist leader Fred (Ahmed) Evans 
was charged with murder. 

Blackwell said a police informant had seen 
at least one “tripod military type machine 
gun” and that black nationalists involved 
were wearing stitched ammunition belts 
which would be useless for any other 
weapon. 

“I don’t know where the gun is now,” 
Blackwell said. The danger is still present.” 

Schaefer said the recall order, which was 
met by obscenities on the police radio, re- 
flected on the men.” He recommended to 
Stokes the order never be repeated. 

He said the men wanted bulletproof vests 
and armored cars. He pointed out many offi- 
cers lay wounded last Tuesday until armored 
vehicles obtained from Brinks, Inc., could 
get to them. 

Describing the mood of the police force, 
which appeared at one time to border on 
open revolt, Blackwell said, The same thing 
happens to soldiers when they are ambushed. 
They are shocked that they lost some men.” 
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GRAND RAPIDS CURFEW Is LIFTED By ROMNEY 


Granp Rapips, Micu., July 29.—Gov. 
George Romney lifted a curfew and state of 
emergency in Michigan's second largest city 
today when violence in the inner city tapered 
off into a few hit and run firebombings. 

More than 200 policemen patrolled a one 
square mile area early Monday, strictly en- 
forcing the dusk-to-dawn curfew, At least 16 
persons were arrested. 

Police reported at least 15 firebombings 
during the third night of unrest in the city 
of 205,000, about 10 per cent Negro. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 30, 
1968] 


UNRULY WEST VIRGINIA YOUTHS DISPERSED BY 
POLICE 

WHEELING, W. Va., July 29.—Wheeling 
police dispersed a gang of 50 to 60 Negro 
youths early today after a firebomb had been 
thrown through the front window of a de- 
partment store. 

No arrests were made by the 40 policemen 
called into the predominantly Negro area. 
Damage to the Sears Roebuck & Co. store was 
“extremely minor,” according to a fire depart- 
ment spokesman, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 30, 
1968] 


POLICE Car IN Gary HIT BY SNIPER FIRE 


Gary, IND., July 29.—A police car wind- 
shield was shattered by sniper fire tonight as 
disorders broke out for the third straight 
night in Gary. 

The sniper fire occurred in a predominantly 
Negro area southwest of the Central District 
where the first disorders occurred Sunday. 

Police returned the sniper fire but no in- 
juries were reported. 

The firing came less than an hour after a 
9 p.m. curfew was reimposed on the city. 

City police said there were 20 arrests for 
curfew violations. 

National Guardsmen were on alert at the 
Gary armory. 


[From the New York Times, August 1, 1968] 
SHOOTINGS RECONSTRUCTED IN CLEVELAND 
(By Anthony Ripley) 

CLEVELAND, July 31-—The police, in re- 
constructing the shootings here eight days 
ago that led to 11 deaths, said today that the 
outbreak did not begin with the removal of 
an abandoned car, as they had reported 
earlier. 

Instead, the police are convinced the shoot- 
ing began when armed black nationalists 
fired at a police Task Force Unit car, which 
finally left the area on four flat tires filled 
with bullet holes. 

The tow truck arrived a short time later. 
Its driver did not know there had been any 
shooting. He was peppered with shotgun pel- 
lets and hit in the right lower back with a 
bullet. 

In addition, the police said, one of the 
men who had been listed as a suspected 
sniper was, instead, trying to help the police 
remove the body of a fatally wounded police 
lieutenant. The man was shot to death, the 
police believe, by black nationalists. 

Inspector Lewis W. Coffey, head of the Task 
Force Unit, a special group of 60 riot- 
trained police, said, “in reconstructing it,” 
it was concluded that “they [two Task Force 
Officers on the scene] definitely were fired 
upon first.” 

He said the two men, who had been sit- 
ting in a police car in surveillance of a 
black nationalist headquarters on the city’s 
East Side, were told to leave immediately 
when the firing broke out. 

“Almost simultaneously, in comes the poor 
tow truck,” Inspector Coffey said. The 
driver, attempting to hook up to an aban- 
doned 1958 Cadillac, was shot, he said. 
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The reconstructed version follows: 

Patrolmen Thomas R. Garrity and Thomas 
Horgan had been assigned, at 5 P.M. roll- 
call, to keep watch on the headquarters of 
Fred Ahmed Evans, a black nationalist figure 
in the city. 

Another task force car, containing three 
men, had just left on a Code 8 call, signify- 
ing they wanted to either go to dinner or 
to find a rest room. 

About this time, according to Capt. George 
Sperber, of the Tactical and Technical Unit, 
a group of armed Negroes walked out of 
Evans’s headquarters. 

Captain Sperber said some of the armed 
men got into automobiles, with three or four 
heading east on a side street when shots rang 
out. 

Patrolman Garrity and Horgan reported 
the shooting and were told to get out of the 
area as fast as they could. 

With bullets flattening the tires and 
smashing through the car body, Inspector 
Coffey said, the two men dropped to the 
floor in the front seat and drove the dis- 
abled automobile, reaching up to steer it. 
They drove to a fire station one and a-half 
miles away, arriving unhurt. 

As the firing continued and other police- 
men arrived, Lieut. Leroy Jones was cut 
down by gunfire. It was in an attempt to 
rescue him that James Earl Chapman, 22 
years old, was killed. Patrolman Angelo Santa 
Maria, called to the scene asked for help to 
rescue Lieutenant Jones. 

He said Mr. Chapman, who lived in the 
area, had volunteered his car. The two man, 
attempting to use the vehicle as a shield, 
drove close to where the lieutenant lay. 

The patrolman got out of the car and 
dropped immediately with a bullet in his 
back. Mr. Chapman, according to the police, 
got out and ran. He was hit with a single 
bullet in the temple and fell in the street. 

The police had thought Mr. Chapman was 
either a looter or one of the black nationalists 
in their first reports of the gun battle. 

However, some doubt was later cast by the 
autopsy report that said he had been dressed 
in a business suit, vest, white shirt and tie, 
while the black nationalists wore African or 
sports garb, with bandoleers around their 
waists and chests. 

The police are continuing to study reports 
and conflicting bits of evidence and are still 
convinced that a number of armed black na- 
tionalists may have escaped. 

Seven persons died and more than 15 were 
wounded by gunfire close to the same scene. 
Among the victims killed were three police- 
men, three black nationalists, and Mr. Chap- 
man, Three more Negroes were shot to death 
in the hours following the outbreak. 

An Iith man, a Negro folk singer Tedd 
Browne, was shot to death in suburban Cleve- 
land Heights last Friday night while stopped 
for a traffic light. 


NATURALIZATION OF PERSONS WHO 
HAVE SERVED IN COMBAT AREAS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 15147. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15147) to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
provide for the naturalization of persons 
who have served in combat areas in 
active-duty service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move that the 
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Senate insist upon its amendments and 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair be au- 
thorized to appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. EASTLAND, 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, and Mr. DIRKSEN con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


THE ANNOUNCED GENERAL PRICE 
INCREASES OF STEEL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would like to read into the Recor a let- 
ter which I received this aftenoon from 
the President of the United States. It 
reads: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 1, 1968. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear MIKE: As you know, two of the Na- 
tion’s largest steel producers have announced 
general price increases of about five percent. 
This represents the largest single price in- 
crease in the steel industry since 1958, My 
economic advisers consider it the largest 
inflationary price increase for the nation in 
this decade. 

I believe it is my duty to inform the Con- 
gress of the dire consequences which would 
result if these increases are allowed to stand. 

The first is a clear and immediate threat 
to our efforts to restore price stability. 

The second is the added danger to our 
balance of payments. 

Just six weeks ago, the Congress enacted 
a tax and expenditure reduction bill. No- 
body likes to pay more taxes. Nobody likes 
belt-tightening in needed Government serv- 
ices. But the health of our economy de- 
manded strong fiscal medicine. 

In signing that measure, I called upon 
business and labor to exercise the utmost 
restraint in price and wage decisions. 

Clearly neither Bethlehem nor Republic 
has heeded this appeal. If their increases 
are allowed to stand—and if the other major 
steel companies follow suit—the immediate 
result will be $600 million in increased costs. 
The ultimate cost to the American consumer 
will exceed $1.1 billion in higher prices, as 
the increase is reflected in products con- 
taining steel. 

Across-the-board, inflationary price in- 
creases in steel products seriously impair our 
efforts to overcome the nation’s balance of 
payments problems. 

We have been making progress on this 
front—and the tax bill promises even greater 
improvement. But a five percent increase 
would be a clear and unnecessary setback. 
Higher domestic prices would invite larger 
imports of steel. And key exports, such as 
machinery and transportation equipment, 
would be placed at a severe competitive dis- 
advantage. 

Thus action of a single industry could 
injure all Americans by weakening the dol- 
lar both at home and abroad. 

As I said yesterday, these price increases 
should not be permitted to stand. 

Steel profits are up. This morning's news- 
papers, reporting on the price rise, noted 
that second quarter profits for Bethlehem 
were up 47 percent from the year before, 
and that U.S. Steel's second quarter profits 
were up 79 percent. 

Just last May I said that, “The relative 
stability of steel prices has been one of the 
key favorable factors in our recent price rec- 
ord and it must be preserved.” 

This record is now in danger. The Con- 
gress which has acted in the national in- 
terest to help stem inflation by passing the 
recent tax bill, should be informed of the 
inflationary threat that the actions of a few 
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pose for us all, The American people, who 
are now buying insurance against infla- 
tion through higher taxes, should not have 
another tax imposed upon them by unjusti- 
fied steel price increases. 
Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tonight, it 
stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SEA GRANT AUTHORIZATION— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 13781) to amend title II of the 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment Act of 1966. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration 
of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The bill clerk read the report, as fol- 
lows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 1837) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
13781) to amend title II of the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development Act of 
1966, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
Sr e to their respective Houses as fol- 
ows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 1. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2, and agree to the same. 

ALTON LENNON, 

PAUL G. ROGERS, 

THomas N. DOWNING, 

CHARLES A. MOSHER, 

THomas M. PELLY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

CLAIBORNE PELL, 

Jacos K. Javrrs, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this was a 
simple, uncomplicated conference. The 
House and Senate had only one area of 
disagreement. This had to do with the 
level of funding authorized for the sea- 
grant college program for the fiscal years 
1969 and 1970. A mutually satisfactory 
settlement was arrived at between the 
two Houses, with the Senate receding 
to the House for fiscal 1969 and the 
House receding to the Senate for fiscal 
1970. I move adoption of the conference 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR-HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 928 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, every year 
since the impacted areas program was 
initiated in 1951, eligible school districts 
have received almost 100 percent of their 
entitlement under the program. As things 
now stand, however, the 1967-68 year 
is going to be different. School districts 
have already received 80 percent of their 
entitlement. Congress had appropriated 
the $91 million in additional funds to 
bring entitlement up to 100 percent. That 
appropriation lapsed July 31, 1968, how- 
ever, with the President saying he would 
release no more than $21 million and 
that he would release that only if Con- 
gress specified that the funds would be 
used exclusively for category “A” chil- 
dren, that is, children whose parents live 
and work on Federal property. Conse- 
quently, I am today offering an amend- 
ment to the Labor-Health, Education, 
and Welfare appropriations bill to extend 
the period of availability for the previ- 
ously made appropriation to September 
30, 1968, in the hope that some arrange- 
ment can be made for the release of the 
funds. 

There are many practical and impor- 
tant considerations which make this ex- 
tension necessary. 

First, school districts have had full 
entitlement every year since 1951 and 
many of them had programed this money 
into a budget for the last school year— 
in other words, many of the districts have 
already spent money they will not now 
receive. 

Second, the Office of Education has 
already overpaid some districts and these 
districts will have to have the overpay- 
ment subtracted from future payments. 
Fairfax County, Va., for example, will 
have subtracted from their fiscal 1969 
entitlement some $800,000 or $900,000. 
That is a ridiculous burden to place upon 
any school district. 

Third, education is certainly a high 
priority. The administration has indi- 
cated that it opposes the affected ap- 
propriation because the funds often go 
to the wealthy educational districts. On 
this point, I would, first of all note that 
even in the wealthiest school districts, 
there are often schools which need to be 
upgraded. Secondly, I believe, that it is 
as shortsighted to refuse good schools 
funds which have helped them become 
good as to refuse to upgrade schools 
which are lagging behind. With the many 
problems we must educate ourselves to 
solve, it is not enough just to upgrade 
the lagging schools, we must also main- 
tain and even strive to improve our 
schools which are providing good educa- 
tion. 

Fourth, if this type of cut has to be 
made, it should certainly be made prior 
to the school year for which it was to be 
used. I do not see how anyone can justi- 
fy advance funding for the elementary 
and secondary school program and then 
not support the full entitlement of the 
impacted areas funds for the school year 
which has now passed. 

Fifth, Congress is already firmly on 
record in favor of full entitlement for 
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the program. Furthermore, it is on rec- 
ord in favor of full entitlement despite 
the spending reductions provided in the 
Revenue and Expenditure Control Act. It 
should be quite obvious by now that 
spending cuts are to be made elsewhere. 

Sixth, the administration argument 
that the supplemental appropriation, be- 
cause it was passed in fiscal 1969, is sub- 
ject to the Revenue and Expenditure 
Control Act is just a bookkeeping hoax. 
In the accounts, the supplemental will 
be listed in the fiscal 1968 column. 

Finally, there is some question as to 
the President’s constitutional authority 
to impound funds. I understand that a 
Senate subcommittee will look into that 
matter next session. 

At this time, however, I again point 
out that this appropriation affects every 
State and over 4,000 school districts. I 
would suggest that each Senator check 
to see how many school districts in his 
State have already spent this money in 
anticipation of receiving it—albeit, late 
as usual. I would also suggest that my 
colleagues check to see how many of 
their school districts have received 
“overpayments” and will have to reduce 
next year’s budget to take care of an 
error on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. These two reasons—the tim- 
ing of the reduction and the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s mistake—present, I believe, 
the main reasons why Congress should 
again make their feelings known on this 
matter and why the funds should be 
released to the affected school districts. 


ADDITIONAL REVENUE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 16361) to provide addi- 
tional revenue for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The report will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The bill clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a brief explanation of this confer- 
ence report. Through a combination of 
increased District taxes and an increased 
Federal payment authorization, the bill 
agreed on in conference provides approx- 
imately $43 million in new revenue for 
fiscal year 1969. This additional revenue 
is needed to defray the increasing oper- 
ating expenses of the District govern- 
ment, and to enable the District to put 
as many additional policemen on the 
streets as possible during the present fis- 
cal year. 

By way of summary, title I increases 
the annual Federal payment authoriza- 
tion from $70 to $90 million. The House 
had approved a Federal payment author- 
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ization of $80 million, and the Senate 
had approved $98 million. 

Title II, not before the conference be- 
cause both the Senate and House bills 
were identical, increases the individual 
income tax in the District of Columbia by 
amending the present rate and bracket 
structure. The title also increases the tax 
rate on the taxable income of corpora- 
tions and unincorporated businesses op- 
erating in the District from 5 to 6 per- 
cent. The estimated revenue increases 
from these sources are $8.2 million in 
individual income taxes and $2.9 million 
in business taxes. 

Title III increases the District of Co- 
lumbia general sales and use tax from 
3 to 4 percent. The title removes the 
present exemption for local telephone 
service and for fertilizers and certain 
agricultural supplies. Title III provides 
an exemption from local sales taxes for 
operations of the printing clerks of the 
House majority and minority rooms and 
for sales of food, beverages, and other 
goods in connection with the operation 
of the majority and minority cloakrooms 
of the House. The increase in the general 
sales tax is expected to provide an addi- 
tional $10.4 million in fiscal year 1969, 
and the application of the tax to tele- 
phone service is expected to provide $1.1 
million in fiscal year 1969. 

Title III as agreed to in conference 
represents a compromise between the 
House and Senate provisions. The House 
conferees receded from the House pro- 
vision of a 5-percent rate on restaurant 
meals and alcoholic beverages in favor 
of the Senate-approved 4-percent rate. 
The Senate had provided the smaller in- 
crease because of the serious difficulties 
restaurants and related industries have 
suffered in recent months resulting from 
substantial declines in business. 
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The Senate agreed to House provisions 
exempting from local sales and use taxes 
certain printing operations and food 
sales conducted in the majority and 
minority rooms and cloakrooms of the 
House of Representatives, with the un- 
derstanding that only services and sales 
to Members of Congress shall be exempt 
from the tax. 

Title IV contains House provisions re- 
lating to the expenditure of District 
funds for the transportation of elemen- 
tary and secondary school children. 
These provisions were not included in 
the Senate version of the bill. However, 
the House conferees accepted a Senate 
amendment modifying the House provi- 
sions to assure that there will be no in- 
terruption of existing programs for the 
education of children under the care, 
custody, or guardianship of the District 
government in foster homes and institu- 
tions outside the District of Columbia. 

Title IV also contains a House provi- 
sion prohibiting the use of District funds 
to further or promote demonstrations 
designed to influence legislative or other 
Government action. Here again, however, 
the House conferees agreed to a Senate 
amendment assuring that the proposed 
prohibition will not impair the ability 
of the District government to take such 
action as it determines necessary in such 
situations to protect the public health, 
safety, and welfare. 

Title V was added to the bill by the 
Senate, and agreed to in the conference. 
It amends the District of Columbia Al- 
coholic Beverage Control Act to elimi- 
nate the existing statutory prohibition 
against the sale on Sundays of alcoholic 
beverages other than light wines and 
beer, and to authorize the District of 
Columbia Council to prohibit the sale of 
any such beverages on days the Council 
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determines necessary in the public inter- 
est. Title V also amends the ABC Act to 
permit the issuance of a license to non- 
commercial, nonprofit clubs if a majority 
of the principal officers are citizens of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I believe the bill—as 
agreed to in conference—strikes a proper 
balance between the obligation of the 
local taxpayers of the District of Colum- 
bia to bear the major portion of the ex- 
pense of operating the government of the 
District, and the obligation of the United 
States to make a fair and equitable con- 
tribution for the proper maintenance and 
welfare of the Nation’s Capital. 

I move that the Senate agree to the 
conference report. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPONG. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has this been agreed to 
by all the conferees? 

Mr. SPONG. Yes; by all conferees on 
both sides. 

Mr. CURTIS. In the Senate? 

Mr. SPONG. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Virginia, 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the order previously entered that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
August 2, 1968, at 10 a.m. 


r ˙o¹v.. ͤ4?½.] pinion A 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, August 1, 1968 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


If any of you lacks wisdom, let him 
ask of God, who giveth to all men liber- 
ally; and it will be given him.—James 
% 

O Thou seeking Shepherd of our striv- 
ing spirits whose goodness and mercy 
follow us all our days, may the thoughts 
in our minds and the attitudes of our 
hearts and the words on the lips be ac- 
ceptable in Thy sight as we face the tasks 
of this day. 

Amid the shifting scenes of modern 
movements we pray for strength to carry 
our burdens, for wisdom to solve our 
problems, for understanding to relate 
ourselves affirmatively to others, and for 
the faith of the patriot dream 


That sees beyond the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam, 
Undimmed by human tears! 

America, America, 
God shed his grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea. 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 16086. An act to amend the act of 
August 25, 1959 (73 Stat. 420), pertaining to 
the affairs of the Choctaw Tribe of Okla- 
homa. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 15263. An act to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16027. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide increases in 
rates of compensation for disabled veterans, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 


the bill (H.R. 15263) entitled “An act to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes,” request a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr, SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, and Mr. AEN to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 1166) 
entitled “An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to prescribe 
safety standards for the transportation 
of natural and other gas by pipeline, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 1534. An act to amend the Street Re- 
adjustment Act of the District of Columbia 
so as to authorize the District of Columbia 
Council to close all or part of a street, road, 
highway, or alley in accordance with the 
requirements of an approved redevelopment 
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or urban renewal plan, without regard to 
the notice provisions of such act, and for 


other purposes. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 18706, DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 18706) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
NATCHER, GIAIMO, PATTEN, Pryor, MAHON, 
Davis of Wisconsin, MCDADE, RIEGLE, and 
JONAS. 


CLARIFYING STATUS OF NATIONAL 
GUARD TECHNICIANS 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3865) to clarify 
the status of National Guard techni- 
cians, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

S. 3865 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “National Guard Techni- 
clans Act of 1968”. 

Sec. 2. Title 32, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 709 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$ 709. Technicians: employment, use, status 

“(a) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army or the Secretary of the 
Air Force, as the case may be, and subject to 
subsection (b) of this section persons may 
be employed as technicians in— 

“(1) the administration and training of 
the National Guard; and 

“(2) the maintenance and repair of sup- 
plies issued to the National Guard or the 
armed forces. 

“(b) Except as prescribed by the Secretary 
concerned, a technician employed under sub- 
section (a) shall, while so employed, be a 
member of the National Guard and hold the 
military grade specified by the Secretary 
concerned for that position. 

“(c) The Secretary concerned shall desig- 
nate the adjutants general referred to in 
section 314 of this title, to employ and ad- 
minister the technicians authorized by this 
section. 

“(d) A technician employed under subsec- 
tion (a) is an employee of the Department 
of the Army or the Department of the Air 
Force, as the case may be, and an employee 
of the United States. However, a position au- 
thorized by this section is outside the com- 
petitive service if the technician employed 
therein is required under subsection (b) to 
be a member of the National Guard. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
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of law and under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary concerned— 

“(1) a technician who is employed in a 
position in which National Guard member- 
ship is required as a condition of employ- 
ment and who is separated from the Na- 
tional Guard or ceases to hold the military 
grade specified for his position by the Secre- 
tary concerned shall be promptly separated 
from his technician employment by the ad- 
jutant general of the jurisdiction concerned; 

“(2) a technician who is employed in a 
position in which National Guard member- 
ship is required as a condition of employ- 
ment and who fails to meet the military se- 
curity standards established by the Secre- 
tary concerned for a member of a reserve 
component of the armed force under his jur- 
isdiction may be separated from his employ- 
ment as a technician and concurrently dis- 
charged from the National Guard by the ad- 
jutant general of the jurisdiction concerned; 

“(3) a technician may, at any time, be sep- 
arated from his technician employment for 
cause by the adjutant general of the juris- 
diction concerned; 

“(4) a reduction in force, removal, or an 
adverse action involving discharge from tech- 
niclan employment, suspension, furlough 
without pay, or reduction in rank or com- 
pensation shall be accomplished by the ad- 
jutant general of the jurisdiction concerned; 

“(5) a right of appeal which may exist 
with respect to clause (1), (2), (3), or (4) 
shall not extend beyond the adjutant gen- 
eral of the jurisdiction converned; and 

“(6) a technician shall be notified in writ- 
ing of the termination of his employment as 
a technician and such notification shall be 
given at least thirty days prior to the termi- 
nation date of such employment. 

“(f) Sections 2108, 3502, 7511, and 7512 of 
title 5, United States Code, do not apply to 
any person employed under this section. 

“(g) (1) Notwithstanding sections 5544 (a) 
and 6102 of title 5, United States Code, or 
any other provision of law, the Secretary con- 
cerned may, in the case of technicians as- 
signed to perform operational duties at air 
defense sites— 

(A) prescribe the hours of duties; 

“(B) fix the rates of basic compensation; 


and 
“(C) fix the rates of additional compen- 
sation; 


to reflect unusual tours of duty, irregular ad- 
ditional duty, and work on days that are 
ordinarily nonworkdays. Additional com- 
pensation under this subsection may be 
fixed on an annual basis and is determined 
as an appropriate percentage, not in excess of 
12 percent, of such part of the rate of basic 
pay for the position as does not exceed the 
minimum rate of basic pay for GC-10 of the 
General Schedule under section 5332 of title 
5, United States Code. 

“(2) Notwithstanding sections 5544(a) 
and 6102 of title 5 United States Code or any 
other provision of law the Secretary con- 
cerned may for technicians other than those 
described in clause (1) of this subsection, 
prescribe the hours of duty for technicians. 
Notwithstanding sections 5542 and 5543 of 
title 5, United States Code, or any other pro- 
vision of law, such technicians shall be 
granted an amount of compensatory time off 
from their scheduled tour of duty equal to 
the amount of any time spent by them in 
irregular or overtime work, and shall not be 
entitled to compensation for such work. 

“(h) In no event shall the number of 
technicians employed under this section at 
any one time exceed 42,500. 

(2) The analysis of chapter 7 is amended 
by striking out the following item: 

“709. Caretakers and clerks.” 

and inserting in place thereof the following 
item: 

“709. Technicians: employment, use, status.” 

(3) Section 715(a) is amended by striking 
out “caused by a person employed under sec- 
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tion 709 of this title acting within the scope 
of his employment;“. 

Sec. 3. (a) A claim accrued under section 
715 of title 32, United States Code, before 
the effective date of this Act by reason of the 
act or omission of a person employed under 
section 709 of title 32, United States Code, 
may, if otherwise allowable, be settled and 
paid under section 715 of title 32, United 
States Code. 

(b) Except as provided in this Act and in 
the amendments made by this Act, and not- 
withstanding any law, rule, regulation, or 
decision to the contrary, the positions of per- 
sons employed under section 709 of title 32, 
United States Code, existing on the day be- 
fore the effective date of this Act, and the 
persons holding those positions on that day, 
shall, on and after that effective date, be con- 
sidered to be positions in and employees of 
the Department of the Army or the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, as the case may be, 
and employees of the United States to the 
same extent as other positions in and em- 
ployees of the Department of the Army or 
the Department of the Air Force. Such posi- 
tions shall be outside the competitive serv- 
ice, if, as a condition of employment, the 
persons employed therein were, on the day 
before the effective date of this Act, required 
to be members of the Army National Guard 
or the Air National Guard. 

(c) All service under section 709 of title 32, 
United States Code, or prior corresponding 
provision of law, performed before the effec- 
tive date of this Act shall be included and 
credited in the determination of length of 
service for the purposes of leave, Federal 
employees death and disability compensation, 
group life and health insurance, severance 
pay, tenure, and status. This subsection shall 
apply only in the case of persons who perform 
service under section 709 of title 32, United 
States Code, on or after the effective date of 
this Act. 

(d) Annual leave and sick leave to which 
a technician was entitled on the day before 
the conversion of his position, as provided in 
subsection (b) of this section, shall be cred- 
ited to him in his new tion. 

Src. 4. Section 2105(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
clause (1) (D); 

(2) by adding “or” at the end of clause 
(1) (E); and 

(3) by adding the following new subclause 
(F) at the end of clause (1): 

(F) the adjutants general designated by 
the Secretary concerned under section 709(c) 
of title 32, United States Code;”. 

Src. 5. (a) Section 8332(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (4); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (5) and inserting in place thereof 
ae and”; and 

(3) by adding the following new clause: 

(6) employment under section 709 of 
title 32, United States Code or any prior cor- 
responding provision of law.”; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Service referred to in paragraph (6) is 
allowable only in the case of persons per- 
forming service under section 709 of title 
32, United States Code, on or after the ef- 
fective date of the National Guard Techni- 
cians Act of 1968.“ 

(b) Section 8334(c) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing provisions of this subsec- 
tion, the deposit with respect to a period 
of service referred to in section 8332(b) (6) 
which was performed prior to the effective 
date of the National Guard Technicians Act 
of 1968 shall be an amount equal to 85 per 
centum of a deposit computed in accordance 
with such provisions.” 
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(c) Section 8339 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

“(1) In determining service for the pur- 
pose of computing an annuity under each 
paragraph of this section, 45 per centum of 
each year, or fraction thereof, of service re- 
ferred to in section 8332(b)(6) which was 
performed prior to the effective date of the 
National Guard Technicians Act of 1968 shall 
be disregarded.” 

(d) Clause (4) of subsection (a) of this 
section and subsections (b) and (c) of this 
section do not apply to any person employed 
prior to the effective date of this Act under 
section 709 of title 32, United States Code, 
whose employment under that section was 
covered by subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

Sec. 6. (a) Notwithstanding section 709(d) 
of title 32, United States Code, a person who, 
on the date of enactment of this Act, is em- 
ployed under section 709 of title 32, United 
States Code, and is covered by an employee 
retirement system of, or plan sponsored by, 
a State or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
may elect, not later than the effective date 
of this Act, not to be covered by subchapter 
III of chapter 83 of title 5, United States 
Code, and with the consent of the State con- 
cerned or Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, to 
remain covered by the employee retirement 
system of, or plan sponsored by, that State 
or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Unless 
such an election, together with a statement 
of approval by the State concerned or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, is filed with 
the Secretary of the Army or the Secretary 
of the Air Force, as appropriate, on or before 
the effective date of this Act, the person 
concerned is covered by subchapter III of 
chapter 83 of title 5, United States Code, as 
of that date. 

(b) A member of the National Guard of a 
State or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
who was employed as a technician under sec- 
tion 709 of title 32, United States Code, or 
prior corresponding provision of law, who— 

(1) was involuntarily ordered to active 
duty after January 1, 1968, from that em- 
ployment and has not been released from 
that duty prior to the effective date of this 
Act; or 

(2) is on active duty under section 265, 
3015, 3033, 3496, 8033 or 8496 of title 10, 
United States Code, on the effective date of 
this Act; 


and was covered by a retirement system or 
plan of a State or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, may, if he is reemployed within 
sixty days under section 709 of title 32, 
United States Code, make the election de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of this section, 
within thirty days following the date of his 
reemployment. 

(c) In the case of any person who files 
a valid election under this section to remain 
covered by an employee retirement system 
of, or plan sponsored by, a State or the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the United States 
may pay the amount of the employer’s con- 
tributions to that system or plan that be- 
come due for periods beginning on or after 
the effective date of this Act. However, the 
payment by the United States, including any 
contribution that may be made by the United 
States toward the employer's tax imposed by 
section 3111 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, as amended (26 U.S.C. 3111), may 
not exceed the amount which the employing 
agency would otherwise contribute on be- 
half of the person to the Civil Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund under section 
8334(a) of title 5, United States Code. Not- 
withstanding section 8332 (b) of title 5, 
United States Code, as amended by section 
5 of this Act, the service under section 709 
of title 32, United States Code, or prior cor- 
responding provision of law, of a person who 
has made an election to remain covered by 
the employee retirement system of, or plan 
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sponsored by, a State or the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, shall not be creditable toward 
eligibility for or amount of annuity under 
subchapter III of chapter 83 of title 5, 
United States Code. A person who retires pur- 
suant to his valid election shall not be eligi- 
ble for any rights, benefits, or privileges to 
which retired civilian employees of the 
United States may be entitled. 

Sec. 7. The fourth sentence of section 218 
(b)(5) of the Social Security Act, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 418 (b) (5)), is amended 
to read as follows: Persons employed under 
section 709 of title 32, United States Code, 
who elected under section 6 of the National 
Guard Technicians Act of 1968 to remain 
covered by an employee retirement system 
of, or plan sponsored by, a State or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, shall, for the 
purposes of this Act, be employees of the 
State or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
and (notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this paragraph), shall be deemed 
to be a separate coverage group.“. 

Sec. 8. (a) Except as provided in section 
709(g) of title 32, United States Code, the 
Secretary concerned shall fix the rate of 
basic compensation of positions existing on 
the date of enactment of this Act in accord- 
ance with the General Schedule set forth in 
section 5332, or under the appropriate pre- 
vailing rate schedule in accordance with sec- 
tion 5341 of title 5, United States Code, as 
applicable. In fixing such rate— 

(1) If the technician is receiving a rate of 
basic compensation which is less than the 
minimum rate of the appropriate grade of 
the General Schedule, or which is less than 
the minimum rate of the appropriate grade 
or compensation level of the appropriate 
prevailing rate schedule, as applicable, in 
which his position is placed, his basic com- 
pensation shall be increased to that mini- 
mum rate. 

(2) If the technician is receiving a rate 
of basic compensation which is equal to a 
rate of the appropriate grade of the General 
Schedule, or which is equal to a rate of the 
appropriate grade or compensation level un- 
der the appropriate prevailing rate schedule, 
as applicable, in which his position is placed, 
he shall receive basic compensation at that 
rate of the General Schedule, or at that rate 
under the prevailing rate schedule, as ap- 
plicable. 

(3) If the technician is receiving a rate 
of basic compensation which is between two 
rates of the appropriate grade of the General 
Schedule, or which is between two rates of 
the appropriate grade or compensation level 
under the appropriate prevailing rate sched- 
ule, as applicable, in which his position is 
Placed, he shall receive basic compensation 
at the higher of those two rates under the 
General Schedule or appropriate prevailing 
rate schedule, as applicable. 

(4) If the technician is receiving a rate of 
basic compensation which is in excess of the 
maximum rate of the appropriate grade of 
the General Schedule, or which is in excess of 
the maximum rate of the appropriate grade 
or compensation level of the appropriate pre- 
vailing rate schedule, as applicable, in which 
his position is placed, he shall continue to 
receive basic compensation without change 
in rate until— 

(A) he leaves that position, or 

(B) he is entitled to receive basic com- 
pensation at a higher rate, 
but, when any such position becomes va- 
cant, the rate of basic compensation of any 
subsequent appointee thereto shall be fixed 
in the manner provided by applicable law 
and regulation. 

(b) The conversion of positions and em- 
ployees to appropriate grades of the General 
Schedule set forth in section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code, and the initial adjust- 
ment of rates of basic compensation of those 
positions and technicians, provided for by 
this Act, shall not be considered to be trans- 
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fers or promotions within the meaning of 
section 5334(b) of title 5, United States Code, 
and the regulations issued thereunder. 

(c) Each technician on the effective date 
of this Act whose position is converted to 
the General Schedule set forth in section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code, or to the 
appropriate prevailing rate schedule, as ap- 
plicable, who prior to the initial adjustment 
of his rate of basic compensation under sub- 
section (a) of this section, has earned, but 
has not been credited with, an increase in 
that rate, shall be granted credit for such 
increase before his rate of basic compensa- 
tion is initially adjusted under that subsec- 
tion. 

(d) Each technician on the effective date 
of this Act whose position is converted to 
the General Schedule set forth in section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code, or to the 
appropriate prevailing rate schedule, as ap- 
plicable, shall be granted credit, for purposes 
of his first step increase under the General 
Schedule or prevailing rate schedule, for all 
satisfactory service performed by him since 
his last increase in compensation prior to 
the initial adjustment of his rate of basic 
compensation under subsection (a) of this 
section. 

(e) An increase in rate of basic compensa- 
tion by reason of the enactment of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall not be con- 
sidered to be an equivalent increase with 
respect to step increases for technicians 
whose positions are converted to the General 
Schedule set forth in section 5332 of title 
5, United States Code, or the appropriate 
prevailing rate schedule under authority of 
this section. 

Sec. 9. Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Sections 3848(c) and 3851(c) are each 
amended to read as follows: 

„(e) Notwithstanding subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section, the Secretary of the Army 
may authorize the retention in an active 
status until age 60 of any officer of the Army 
National Guard of the United States who 
would otherwise be removed from an active 
status under this section and who— 

“(1) is assigned to a headquarters or head- 
quarters detachment of a State or territory, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Canal 
Zone, or the District of Columbia; or 

“(2) is employed as a technician under 
section 709 of title 32, United States Code, 
in a position for which Army National Guard 
membership is prescribed by the Secretary.” 

(2) Sections 8848 and 8851 are each amend- 
ed by adding the following new subsection: 

“(c) Notwithstanding subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section, the Secretary of the Air 
Force may authorize the retention in an ac- 
tive status until age 60 of any Officer of the 
Air National Guard of the United States 
who would otherwise be removed from an 
active status under this section and who is 
employed as a technician under section 709 
of title 32, United States Code, in a position 
for which Air National Guard membership 
is prescribed by the Secretary.” 

Sec. 10. Regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Army and Secretary of the Air 
Force under this Act shall be approved by the 
Secretary of Defense and shall, so far as 
practicable, be uniform. 

Sec. 11. This Act becomes effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, except that no deductions or 
withholding from salary which result there- 
from shall commence before the first day of 
the first pay period that begins on or after 
January 1, 1969. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, as Members 
of the House will recall, on February 20, 
1967, the House passed H.R. 2, the so- 
called Reserve bill of rights. Included in 
H.R. 2 as title II was language which 
would have given National Guard tech- 
nicians a Federal employee status and 
thus make them eligible for civil service 
retirement benefits as well as other re- 
lated Federal employee fringe benefits. 

Unfortunately, the Senate deleted 
title II in its entirety, and in the subse- 
quent conference with the House, re- 
fused to restore title II to the bill. How- 
ever, the Senate conferees assured the 
House conferees that the Senate Armed 
Services Committee would take expedi- 
tious action on the general subject mat- 
ter of National Guard technicians early 
in 1958. 

The bill S. 3865 is, therefore, the Sen- 
ate substitute for title II of H.R. 2. 

The Senate bill, S. 3865, is quite simi- 
lar to the language originally contained 
in title II of H.R. 2 as passed by the 
House. Subcommittee No. 2 hearings held 
on July 30, 1968, indicated that there are 
two major differences between title II as 
passed by the House and S. 3865 as 
passed by the Senate. These differences 
are: 

First. The manner in which technicians 
will be given credit for past service in 
the computation of their retirement 
formula; and 

Second. The responsibility for control 
and administration of the program. 

Briefly, H.R. 2 would have provided 
100 percent credit for past technician 
service, whereas the Senate bill only au- 
thorizes 55 percent of past service credit 
in the retirement computation. The sub- 
committee concurs with the Senate ac- 
tion in this regard since it effects a sub- 
stantial cost reduction in the program 
while at the same time giving appropri- 
ate weight and consideration to the fact 
that these technicians have heretofore 
been given social security credit as well 
as possible credit for participation in 
State retirement programs during pre- 
vious years. 

In respect to the second major differ- 
ence, the language of the House bill pro- 
vided that the “Secretaries concerned” 
would designate the Adjutants General 
or “other appropriate persons” to ad- 
minister hiring controls and operation of 
the program. The Senate bill deletes the 
language “other appropriate persons” 
thereby making the Adjutants General 
the sole statutory agents for employment 
and administration of the technician 
program. The Senate language, there- 
fore, eliminates what was construed as 
emphasis on Federal control of the pro- 
gram and places this control in the 
States. 

At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 42,000 technicians in the Army 
and Air National Guard. The Senate bill 
establishes a permanent statutory ceil- 
ing of 42,500 technicians for the pro- 
gram. Thus, the existing technician pro- 
gram cannot be appreciably expanded 
without future congressional action. 

The Department of Defense, in a let- 
ter dated July 29, 1968, advised the com- 
mittee that it supports the Senate bill 
in its entirety and recommends its enact- 
ment. However, the Department’s report 
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indicates that it would prefer elimina- 
tion of the statutory ceiling of 42,500 
technicians. 

The departmental witness who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee, Maj. 
Gen. Winston P. Wilson, Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, advised the sub- 
committee that the statutory ceiling pre- 
sents no problem since existing Army and 
Air technician strengths as requested by 
the Department of Defense for fiscal year 
1969 are 42,173. The witness therefore 
indicated that if circumstances in the 
future dictated a requirement for in- 
creasing technician strength, the mili- 
tary departments would then request 
such authority from the Congress. 

COST 


The departmental letter advises that 
enactment of this legislation will result 
in increased personnel costs for the De- 
partment of Defense amounting to 86.9 
million for fiscal year 1969. This repre- 
sents a 6-month cost since the effective 
date of the bill would be January 1, 1969. 
The Bureau of the Budget interposes no 
objection to the bill. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] has out- 
lined in broad form the major differences 
between the language passed by the 
House on this matter contained in H.R. 2, 
and that passed by the Senate as S. 3865. 

In order to give the Members of the 
House a more comprehensive idea of the 
full scope of this bill, let me briefiy out- 
line the major provisions in the legisla- 
tion. These provisions are summarized 
by item as follows: 

First, a broadened statutory scope of 
the technician employment program 
thereby eliminating the permanent pro- 
visions of law relating to “caretakers and 
clerks” which have been suspended by 
various appropriation acts. 

Second, conversion of National Guard 
technicians to a Federal employee status 
with the authority for requiring National 
Guard membership as a condition for 
civilian employment. About 95 percent of 
the technician force would be in this 
latter category. Federal status would be 
in the noncompetitive category for this 
group. 

Third, conversion of technician posi- 
tions to classified or wage board Federal 
positions. 

Fourth, requirements for adjutants 
general to be the sole agent for employ- 
ment and administration of technician 
program under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary concerned. 

Fifth, provision for final level of ap- 
peal in adjutants general for all tech- 
nicians for certain adverse personnel 
actions. 

Sixth, provision for termination of 
civilian employment upon loss of Guard 
membership, failure to meet military se- 
curity standards, or separation for cause, 
with requirement of 30 days’ notice by 
adjutants general prior to termination. 

Seventh, provision for nonapplication 
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of veterans preference provisions for 
technicians because of the military na- 
ture of the National Guard program. 

Eighth, provision for compensatory 
time off in lieu of overtime and differ- 
ential pay for technicians (other than 
those assigned to operational duties at 
air defense sites), which is the practice 
under the present program. 

Ninth, credit for past technician serv- 
ice for Federal employee purposes with 
respect to leave, Federal employee death 
and injury compensation, group health 
and life insurance, severance pay, tenure, 
and status. 

Tenth, credit for past technician serv- 
ice in full for civil service retirement eli- 
gibility purposes but with a limit of 55 
percent for retirement computation pur- 


poses. 

Eleventh, provision of election to re- 
main under a State retirement system 
with the consent of the State in lieu of 
8 under Federal civil service sys- 
Twelfth, permissive authority to retain 
technician Reserve officers until age 60. 

Thirteenth, provision requiring tech- 
nicians to be in the program either now 
or in the future in order to receive credit 
for past technician service. 

Fourteenth, an effective date of Jan- 
uary 1, 1969, for legislation. 

The need for this legislation is ap- 
parent to anyone familiar with the Na- 
tional Guard technician program. There 
are approximately 42,000 technicians 
who are full-time civilian employees of 
the National Guard. These employees 
have their salaries paid in full by the 
Federal Government and must meet all 
the mental and physical standards as 
well as professional qualifications pre- 
scribed by the military departments. 
About 95 percent of the technicians are 
required to hold concurrent National 
Guard membership as a condition for 
their civilian employment. The concept 
of the technician program is that the 
technicians will serve concurrently in 
three different ways: First, perform full- 
time civilian work in their units; second, 
perform military training and duty in 
their units; and third, be available to 
enter active Federal service at any time 
their units are called. 

Despite uniformity with respect to 
Salaries and required standards there 
has been no program, on a uniform na- 
tional basis for a retirement and fringe 
benefits program for technicians. The 
technicians except for those in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are considered State 
employees. About 16,000 or 40 percent 
are covered under Federal retirement 
systems which may be combined with the 
social security program. About 24,000 de- 
pend on social security alone for their 
civilian retirement coverage. It should 
be noted that a total of 92 percent of the 
technicians, however, are covered under 
social security which may be combined 
with State retirement programs. 

The fringe benefit program of tech- 
nicians, such as group health and group 
life insurance, is dependent solely on 
coverage which may vary from no cover- 
age to whatever may be provided for 
other State employees. 

In addition there is the matter of 
clarifying the precise legal status of the 
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technicians to prevent conflicting court 
decisions regarding third party claims 
against the Government arising out of 
accidents within the scope of employ- 
ment. 

In view of these circumstances, enact- 
ment of this legislation has been long 
overdue. I am pleased to have been in a 
position to assist in the development and 
approval of this legislation by the 
Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of this legislation to give 
National Guard technicians status as 
Federal employees, thus making them 
eligible for civil service retirement 
benefits. 

I have personally introduced legisla- 
tion to accomplish this recognition on 
three different occasions. Such recogni- 
tion of the valuable services rendered by 
National Guard technicians is long over- 
due. For years, our Vermont technicians 
have been without status by either the 
State or Federal Government. They and 
their families deserve much better treat- 
ment. 

While this bill, reported unanimously 
by our Armed Services Committee, does 
not go as far as I would like it to, the 
important aspect is that it does give these 
technicians Federal employee status. I 
hope that it may be approved as is, so 
that it may become law at its effective 
date on the first day of next year. 

It is a step in the right direction. It 
is a step which is long overdue. I urge 
its overwhelming approval. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I support 
fully the unanimous consent request of 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy] on S. 3865 to clarify the status 
of National Guard technicians. 

I supported this proposal when it was 
approved by the House last year as a 
section of H.R. 2. I was disappointed 
when the other body deleted the section 
in order to make a further study. 

S. 3865 is necessary and timely legis- 
lation, and I commend the Committee on 
Armed Services for using this expedited 
procedure to clear this measure for sig- 
nature by the President. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. For a long 
time, I have felt that Congress has been 
insensitive to the situation of the Na- 
tional Guard technicians. For one thing, 
they are not a particularly large group, 
so their voice has not spoken as loudly as 
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other interest groups. They number only 
40,000, 300 of which are stationed in New 
Hampshire. 

Basically, the problem of these tech- 
nicians over the years has been that they 
have not had an identifiable employer. 
Caught in limbo between the Federal and 
State Governments, where their pay 
comes from Federal funds but their or- 
ders from State officials, the National 
Guard technicians have been claimed by 
neither. 

As a consequence, most of these men 
have no retirement benefits due to civil 
employment, other than social secruity 
and this only during the past 15 years. 
Neither do they have the protection of an 
employer-sponsored health insurance 
plan nor that of an employer-sponsored 
life insurance plan. And what is more, 
because they have no identifiable em- 
ployer, they have no place to go to take 
their grievances. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge enactment of this 
legislation because it will end a serious 
inequity which has existed for too long 
a time. I remind my colleagues that the 
House has already passed similar legis- 
lation, first in the autumn of 1966, and 
second in February of last year. The lat- 
ter was contained in title II of H.R. 2. 
But in both cases, due to a number of 
considerations, neither ever found its 
way into the law of the land. 

I have been working with the National 
Guard technicians on their problem for 
many years now, and I feel it is intoler- 
able that Congress allow this situation 
to continue to exist any longer. These 
men have stood ready to serve or have 
served in World War II, Berlin, Korea, 
Lebanon, Europe, and Vietnam, They are 
the backbone of the National Guard, and 
it is fair to say that without them, there 
would be no Guard. 

Congress should give them the stand- 
ing and the recognition which they have 
earned and deserve, and I urge that the 
House give its unanimous approval to 
this legislation. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from the House 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

AucustT 1, 1968. 

Dear Mn. SPEAKER: Please accept my resig- 
nation from the House Judiciary Committee, 
effective immediately. 

Respectfully, 
JAMES C. CORMAN. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 


resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from commit- 


tees: 
AvucustT 1, 1968. 
Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Please accept my resig- 
nation from the Committees on Post Office 
and Civil Service and Science and Astro- 
nautics. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. GREEN. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


RETIRED SERVICEMAN’S FAMILY 
PROTECTION PLAN 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H.R. 12323) to amend 
chapter 73 of title 10, United States 
Code, relating to the retired serviceman’s 
family protection plan, and for other 
purposes, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That chapter 73 of title 10, United 
States Code is amended as follows: 

“(1) Section 1431(b) is amended to read 
as follows: “‘(b) To provide an annuity 
under section 1434 of this title, a person cov- 
ered by subsection (a) may elect to receive 
a reduced amount of tho retired pay or re- 
tainer pay to which he may become entitled 
as à result of service in his armed force. Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this section, 
unless it is made before he completes nine- 
teen years of service for which he is en- 
titled to credit in the computation of his 
basic pay, the election must be made at 
least two years before the first day for which 
retired pay or retainer pay is granted. How- 
ever, if, because of military operations, a 
member is assigned to an isolated station or 
is missing, interned in a neutral country, 
captured by a hostile force, or beleaguered or 
besieged, and for that reason is unable to 
make an election before completing nineteen 
years of that service, he may make the elec- 
tion, to become effective immediately, within 
one year after he ceases to be assigned to 
that station or returns to the jurisdiction of 
his armed force, as the case may be. A 
member to whom retired pay or retainer pay 
is granted retroactively, and who is other- 
wise eligible ‘ make an election, may make 
the election within ninety days after receiy- 
ing notice that such pay has been granted 
to him. An election made after the date of 
8 of this amendment is not effec- 

~eif— 

“*(1) the elector dies during the first 
thirty-day period he is entitled to retired 
pay as a result of a physicial condition which 
led to his being granted retired pay under 
chapter 61 of title 10 with a disability of 
100 per centum under the standard schedule 
of rating disabilities in use by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration at the time of the de- 
termination of the per centum of his dis- 
ability; 

“*(2) the disability was not the result of 
injury or disease received in line of duty as a 
direct result of armed conflict; and 

“*(3) his widow or children are entitled 
to dependency and indemnity compensation 
under chapter 13 of title 38 based upon his 
death.’ 

“(2) Section 1431060) is amended to read 
as follows: 

„e) An election may be changed or re- 
voked by the elector before the first day for 
which retired or retainer pay is granted. Un- 
less it is made on the basis of restored mental 
competency under section 1433 of this title, 
or unless it is made before the elector com- 
pletes nineteen years of service for which 
he is entitled to credit in the computation 
of his basic pay (in which case only the 
latest change or revocation shall be effec- 
tive), the change or revocation is not effec- 
tive if it is made less than two years before 
the first day for which retired or retainer 
pay is granted. The elector may, however, 
before the first day for which retired or re- 
tainer pay is granted, change or revoke his 
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election (provided the change does not in- 
crease the amount of the annuity elected) 
to reflect a change in the marital or depend- 
ency status of the member or his family that 
is caused by death, divorce, annulment, re- 
marriage, or acquisition of a child, if such 
change or revocation of election is made with- 
in two years of such change in marital or 
dependency status.’ 

“(3) The text of section 1434 is amended 
to read as follows: 

„(a) The annuity that a person is entitled 
to elect under section 1431 or 1432 of this 
title shall, in conformance with actuarial 
tables selected by the Board of Actuaries 
under section 1436(a) of this title, be the 
amount specified by the elector at the time 
of the election, but not more than 50 per 
centum nor less than 12% per centum of 
his retired or retainer pay, in no case less 
than $25, He may make the annuity pay- 
able— 

1) to, or on behalf of, the surviving 
spouse, ending when the spouse dies or re- 
marries; 

“*(2) in equal shares to, or on behalf of, 
the surviving children eligible for the an- 
nuity at the time each payment is due, end- 
ing when there is no surviving eligible child; 
or 


“*(3) to, or on behalf of, the surviving 
spouse, and after the death or remarriage 
of that spouse, in equal shares to, or on 
behalf of, the surviving eligible children, 
ending when there is no surviving eligible 
child. 

“‘(b) A person may elect to provide both 
the annuity provided in clause (1) of sub- 
section (a) and that provided in clause (2) 
of subsection (a), but the combined amount 
of the annuities may not be more than 50 
per centum nor less than 124% per centum of 
his retired or retainer pay but in no case 
less than $25. 

“*(c) An election of an annuity under 
clause (1 or (2) of subsection (a), or any 
combination of annuities under subsection 
(b), shall provide that no deduction may be 
made from the elector’s retired or retainer 
pay after the last day of the month in which 
there is no beneficiary who would be eligible 
for the annuity if the elector died. For the 
purposes of the preceding sentence, a child 
(other than a child who is incapable of sup- 
porting himself because of a mental defect 
or physical incapacity existing before his 
eighteenth birthday) who is at least eight- 
een, but under twenty-three years of age, 
and who is not pursuing a course of study 
or training defined in section 1435, of this 
title, shall be considered an eligible bene- 
ficiary unless the Secretary concerned ap- 
proves an application submitted by the 
member under section 1436(b)(4) of this 
title. An election of an annuity under clause 
(3) of subsection (a) shall provide that no 
deduction may be made from the elector’s 
retired or retainer pay after the last day of 
the month in which there is no eligible 
spouse because of death or divorce. 

d) Under regulations prescribed under 
section 1444(a) of this title, a person may, 
before or after the first day for which re- 
tired or retainer pay is granted, provide for 
allocating, during the period of the surviv- 
ing spouse’s eligibility, a part of the annuity 
under subsection (a)(3) for payment to 
those of his surviving children who are not 
children of that spouse.’ 

“(4) Section 1435(2)(B) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(B) under eighteen years of age, or in- 
capable of supporting themselves because of 
a mental defect or physical incapacity ex- 
isting before their eighteenth birthday, or at 
least eighteen, but under twenty-three years 
of age and pursuing a full-time course of 
study or training in a high school, trade 
school, technical or vocational institute, 
junior college, college, university, or com- 
parable recognized educational institution;’. 

“(5) Section 1435 is amended by adding 
the following flush sentences at the end: 
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For the purposes of clause (2) (B), a 
child is considered to be pursuing a full-time 
course of study or training during an inter- 
val between school years that does not ex- 
ceed one hundred and fifty days if he has 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary concerned that he has a bona fide 
intention of commencing, resuming, or con- 
tinuing to pursue a full-time course of study 
or training in a recognized educational in- 
stitution immediately after that interval.’ 

“(6) Section 1436(b) is amended to read 
as follows: 

„h) Under regulations prescribed under 
section 1444(a) of this title, the Secretary 
concerned may, upon application by the re- 
tired member, allow the member— 

“*(1) to reduce the amount of the an- 
nuity specified by him under section 1434 
(a) and 1434 (b) of this title but to not less 
than the prescribed minimum; or 

“*(2) to withdraw from participation in 
an annuity program under this title; or 

“*(3) to elect the annuity provided under 
clause (1) of section 1434(a) of this title in 
place of the annuity provided under clause 
(3) of such section, if on the first day for 
which retired or retainer pay is granted the 
member had in effect a valid election under 
clause (3) of such section, and he does 
not have a child beneficlary who would be 
eligible for the annuity provided under 
clause (3) of such section. For this pur- 
pose, a child (other than a child who is in- 
capable of supporting himself because of a 
mental defect or physical incapacity exist- 
ing before his eighteenth birthday) who is 
at least eighteen, but under twenty-three 
years of age shall not be considered an 
eligible beneficiary; or 

“*(4) to elect that a child (other than a 

child who is incapable of supporting himself 
because of a mental defect or physical in- 
capacity existing before his eighteenth birth- 
day) who is at least eighteen, but under 
twenty-three years of age shall not be con- 
sidered eligible for the annuity provided un- 
der clause (2) of section 1434(a) of this title, 
or for an annuity provided under section 
1434(b) of this title, if on the first day for 
which retired or retainer pay is granted the 
member had in effect a valid election under 
clause (2) of section 1434(a) of this title, or 
under section 1434(b) of this title.’ 
A retired member may not reduce an an- 
nuity under clause (1) of this subsection, 
or withdraw under clause (2) of this sub- 
section, earlier than the first day of the 
seventh calendar month beginning after he 
applies for reduction or withdrawal. A change 
of election under clause (3) of this subsec- 
tion shall be effective on the first day of the 
month following the month in which appli- 
cation is made. An election under clause 
(4) of this subsection shall be effective on 
the first day of the month following the 
month in which application is made and, 
if on the effective date there is no surviving 
child who would be eligible for an annuity 
provided under clause (2) of section 1434 
(a), or under section 1434(b), of this title if 
the elector died, no deduction shall be made 
for such an annuity to, or on behalf of, a 
child from the elector’s retired or retainer 
pay for that month or any subsequent 
month. No amounts by which a member’s 
retired or retainer pay is reduced prior to 
the effective date of a reduction of annuity, 
withdrawal, change of election, or election 
under this subsection may be refunded to, 
or credited on behalf of, the member by 
virtue of an application made by him under 
this subsection. 

“(7) Section 1437 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“'§ 1437. Payment of annuity 

„(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
each annuity payable under this chapter 
accrues as of the first day of the month in 
which the person upon whose pay the an- 
nuity is based dies. Payments shall be made 
in equal installments and not later than the 
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fifteenth day of each month following that 
month. However, no annuity accrues for the 
month in which entitlement thereto ends. 

“*(b) Each annuity payable to or on be- 
half of an eligible child (other than a child 
who is incapable of supporting himself be- 
cause of a mental defect or physical inca- 
pacity existing before his eighteenth birth- 
day) as defined in section 1435(2)(B) of 
this title who is at least eighteen years of 
age and pursuing a full-time course of study 
or training at a recognized educational insti- 
tution, accrues— 

“*(1) as of the first day of the month in 
which the member upon whose pay the an- 
nuity is based dies, if the eligible child’s 
eighteenth birthday occurs in the same or a 
preceding month. 

2) as of the first day of the month in 
which the eighteenth birthday of an eligible 
child occurs, if the member upon whose pay 
the annuity is based died in a preceding 
month. 

8) as of the first day of the month in 
which a child first becomes or again becomes 
eligible, if that eligible child’s eighteenth 
birthday and the death of the member upon 
whose pay the annuity is based both occurred 
in a preceding month or months. 


However, no such annuity is payable or ac- 
crues for any month prior to the effective 
date of this subsection.’ 

(8) Section 1446(a)(2) is amended by 
striking out ‘18’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘19’, 

“Sec. 2. Chapter 67 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding to sec- 
tion 1331 the following new subsection: 

„e) Notwithstanding section 8301 of 
title 5, United States Code, the date of en- 
titlement to retired pay under this section 
shall be the date on which the requirements 
of subsection (a) have been completed.’ 

“Sec. 3. For members to whom section 1431 
of title 10, United States Code, applies on the 
date of enactment of this Act, the provisions 
of section 1434(c) of that title, as amended 
by this Act, are effective immediately and 
automatically. 

“Sec, 4. A retired member who elected an 
annuity under chapter 73 of title 10, United 
States Code, before the date of enactment 
of this Act, but did not make the election 
that was then provided by section 1434(c) of 
that title, may, before the first day of the 
thirteenth calendar month beginning after 
the date of enactment of this Act, make that 
election, That election becomes effective on 
the first day of the month following the 
month in which the election is made. Under 
regulations prescribed under section 1444(a) 
of this title, on or before the effective date 
the retired member must pay the total addi- 
tional amount that would otherwise have 
been deducted from his retired or retainer 
pay to reflect such an election, had it been 
effective when he retired, plus the interest 
which would have accrued on that additional 
amount up to the effective date, except that 
if an undue hardship or financial burden 
would otherwise result payment may be 
made in from two to twelve monthly install- 
ments when the monthly amounts involved 
are $25, or less, or in from two to thirty-six 
monthly installments when the monthly 
amounts involved exceed $25. No amounts by 
which a member’s retired or retainer pay was 
reduced may be refunded to, or credited on 
behalf of, the retired member by virtue of an 
application made by him under this section. 
A retired member described in the first sen- 
tence of this section, who does not make the 
election provided under this section, will not 
be allowed under section 1436(b) of title 10, 
to reduce an annuity or withdraw from par- 
ticipation in an annuity program under that 
title. 

“Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, elections in effect on the 
date of enactment will remain under the 
cost tables applicable on the date of retire- 
ment, and the annuities provided thereunder 
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shall be payable to those eligible beneficiaries 
prescribed under the law in effect on the day 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act. 

“Sec. 6. Clause (1) and clause (6) of sec- 
tion 1, and sections 2, 3, and 4 of this Act are 
effective on the date of enactment. Remain- 
ing provisions of this Act are effective on the 
first day of the third calendar month follow- 
ing the date of enactment. However, notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act, any 
member to whom section 1431 of title 10, 
United States Code, applies on the date of 
enactment of this Act may, before the first 
day of the thirteenth calendar month begin- 
ning after the date of enactment of this Act, 
submit a written application to the Secretary 
concerned requesting that an election or a 
change or revocation of election made by 
such member prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act shall continue to be governed by 
the provisions of section 1431 (b) or (o) of 
title 10, United States Code, as in effect on 
the day before the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


Mr. HARDY (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with further reading of the 
amendment and that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 4, 1967, the House passed H.R. 12323, 
as reported by the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
represents a Department of Defense leg- 
islative recommendation, the purpose of 
which is to liberalize the various provi- 
sions of the retired serviceman's family 
protection plan—RSFPP—so as to en- 
courage greater participation in the pro- 
gram by retiring service personnel. 

At the present time, participation by 
retiring personnel is only 16 percent, and 
therefore the Board of Actuaries as well 
as the Department of Defense have rec- 
ommended liberalization of this self- 
financing survivor benefit program for 
retiring service personnel. 

Briefly, the bill as reported by the 
Committee on Armed Services and passed 
by the House, made the following 
changes to current law: 

First. The committee authorized with- 
drawals from the program to become ef- 
fective after a 12-month waiting period. 

Second. The committee agreed to ex- 
tend the withdrawal privilege to the ap- 
proximately 5,700 participants now in 
the program who had not previously in- 
corporated the restoration option—op- 
tion No. 4—with their election. However, 
the right to this additional group of par- 
ticipants, under the House bill, was lim- 
ited to those with a living beneficiary. 

Third. The committee also provided 
that Reserve officers retired under title 
III of Public Law 80-810 at age 60 would 
be entilted to participation in the RSFPP 
immediately upon their being approved 
for retired pay rather than the first day 
of the following month as provided by 
the Uniform Retirement Day Act. 

Fourth. Finally, the committee ap- 
proved various technical changes rec- 
ommended by the Board of Actuaries and 
the Department of Defense. 

On Monday, July 29, 1968, the Senate 
passed H.R. 12323 with an amendment 
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which struck all after the enacting clause 
and substituted new language in the form 
of an amendment, 

The amendment substituted by the 
Senate generally adopted the House pro- 
visions except for two major differences: 

First. Under the House-passed bill, a 
retired member who wished to reduce an 
annuity or withdraw from the annuity 
program would have been authorized to 
do so effective on the first day of the 
month following a 12-month waiting 
period. 

Under the Senate bill, this waiting pe- 
riod was reduced to 6 months. The De- 
partment of Defense strongly supported 
the 6-month rule for both reductions and 
withdrawals, whereas the Board of Ac- 
tuaries would have preferred a more con- 
servative 12-month rule. However, the 
Senate concurred with the Department 
of Defense recommendation since in the 
absence of actual experience under one 
or the other rule, no compelling statisti- 
cal basis can be developed in support of 
one of the other alternatives. 

Second. The second major change re- 
lates to those retired members who wish 
to withdraw from the annuity program 
and who had not incorporated option No. 
4 with their original election. Option No. 
4 provides that reductions in retired pay 
would cease upon the death of an eligi- 
ble beneficiary. 

Under the House language these ap- 
proximately 5,700 participants in the pro- 
gram who had not included option No. 4 
in their election would have been permit- 
ted to withdraw from the program after 
a 12-month waiting period provided 
that, at the time they indicated an in- 
tention to withdraw, they have a living 
beneficiary. 

The Senate change would eliminate the 
requirement that such retired member 
have a living beneficiary and would also 
permit such withdrawal after a 6-month 
waiting period as previously indicated, 

Of approximately 80,000 retired par- 
ticipants in the program, there are less 
than 5,700 who did not elect the restora- 
tion option—option No. 4. Of that num- 
ber, it is estimated that 700, or 1 out 
of 8 may not have an eligible beneficiary. 

The Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, in commenting on this liberalization 
of the House provision, stated that it 

that if all 700 participants 
who are without an eligible beneficiary 
choose to withdraw, the impact on the 
fund may approximate $2.5 million. How- 
ever, the Senate committee points out 
that since all other participants will be 
provided the right to withdraw from the 
program, those participants without a 
living beneficiary should also be simi- 
larly treated. Furthermore, it was pointed 
out that in the view of the Senate, this 
cost is not excessive since the total 
amount withheld for all participants in 
the annuity program through 1965 was 
$149.6 million, of which only $41.5 mil- 
lion has been paid to 5,850 survivors. 

The Department of Defense has ad- 
vised the Committee on Armed Services 
that it fully concurs in the Senate ac- 
tion and urges the committee and the 
House to accept the Senate amendments 
as evidenced by the following depart- 
mental letter. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1968. 
(Military Personnel Policy.) 
Hon. L. MENDEL 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: It is understood that 
the Senate on 29 July 1968 passed H.R. 12323, 
a bill To amend Chapter 73 of title 10, 
United States Code, relating to the Retired 
Serviceman’s Family Protection Plan, and for 
other purposes.” 

The bill as passed by the Senate includes 
a number of amendments to the House- 
passed bill, all of which the Department of 
Defense favors and believes will enhance the 
attractiveness of the Retired Serviceman’s 
Family Protection Plan. 

The Department of Defense solicits your 
support for the Senate-passed version of H.R. 
12323 and urges that the House of Repre- 
sentatives enact that Senate version. 

Your continued and personal interest in 
this important legislation affecting the mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces and their families 
is greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM W. BERG, 
Major General, USAF, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON WAYS 
AND MEANS 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 1279 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1279 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected to the 
Standing Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Ways and Means: JAMES C. 
Corman, of California; WILLIAM J. Green, of 
Pennsylvania. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
MERCHANT MARINE AND FISH- 
ERIES TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
be permitted to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


EXEMPTING FROM COMBAT MEM- 
BERS OF FAMILY OF SERVICE- 


MEN KILLED IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MARSH, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill that would exempt from 
combat assignment any member of the 
Armed Forces whose brother, father or 
sister had been killed in action or died 
in line of duty in the Vietnam war unless 
the service man or woman volunteered 
for duty in a combat area. 

Under the present policy, a sole sur- 
viving son has such an exemption, but 
there are instances where a family with 
several sons have lost one son and found 
one or more of their other sons faced 
with military service in Vietnam. 

I feel it is a great hardship and unfair 
to impose additional risks on a family 
that has already suffered a heavy loss, 
when under our present policy for mili- 
tary duty, there are many young men 
who would not be expected to perform 
military service in Vietnam. 

There have been a number of combat 
deaths of men from my congressional 
district, and there are presently situa- 
tions in some of these families where 
other sons are in the military service 
and are facing duty in Vietnam. This is 
no doubt the case in every congressional 
district in the United States. 

Under the proposed bill, the exemp- 
tion can be waived by the serviceman if 
he does not wish to avail himself of it, 
but if he does, he would not be precluded 
from military duty, but must be assigned 
to a noncombat station in some other 
area of the world. 


CHROMITE ORE IMPORTS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the House an extension 
in the Record that I inserted yesterday 
at page 24564 entitled “Chromite Ore 
Imports.” 

This involves a series of correspond- 
ence I have had with the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Congressional Rela- 
tions. In this correspondence Mr. 
Macomber states that it is in our own 
national interest not to import chromite 
ore from Rhodesia and thus increase our 
imports from the Soviet Union. 

This is a very interesting national 
policy which I think deserves the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE 
REVIEW OF FEDERAL AND STATE 
LAWS RELATING TO WIRETAP- 
PING AND ELECTRONIC SURVEIL- 
LANCE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 804(b), Public Law 
90-351, the Chair appoints as members 
of the National Commission for the Re- 
view of Federal and State Laws Relating 
to Wiretapping and Electronic Surveil- 
lance the following Members on the part 
of the House: Mr. Sr. ONGE, of Con- 
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necticut; Mr. Tenzer, of New York; Mr. 
McCuttocy, of Ohio; and Mr. Porr, of 
Virginia. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 301] 
Ashley Everett Lukens 
Baring Evins, Tenn. Mathias, Calif 
Battin Feighan Moore 
Blanton Flood Moorhead 
Bolton Fraser Morse, Mass 
Brock Frelinghuysen Quie 
Brown, Mich. Fulton,Tenn. Quillen 
Burke, Fla Gardner Rarick 
Burton, Utah Gettys Rees 
Clawson, Del Goodell Resnick 
Conte Halleck Reuss 
Conyers Hansen, Idaho Rhodes, Ariz. 
Cowger Hardy Rhodes, Pa. 
Cramer Hawkins Roth 
Davis, Ga. Hébert Roudebush 
Davis, Wis. Heckler, Mass. Teague, Tex 
Dent Herlong an 
Derwinski Holland Vanik 
Devine Karsten Waggonner 
Diggs n Watson 
Dole Kupferman Willis 
Dwyer Kuykendall Wylie 
Esch Lipscomb 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 365 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 15263, AMENDING FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 15263) to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes, with a Senate amendment 
there, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I assume that it is 
the foreign aid bill that you wish to take 
to conference? 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Am I correctly informed 
that there are a number of ungermane 
amendments that the other body placed 
on this bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. There are several ungermane 
amendments to the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the gentleman 
from Iowa and others who may be inter- 
ested in these ungermane amendments 
have had no opportunity whatever to go 
into the parliamentary situation, and it 
would be my suggestion to the gentle- 
man, if he is so disposed, to withdraw 
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his request at this time and perhaps 
renew it later today. 

Mr. MORGAN, I wish to assure the 
gentleman that I am opposed to the un- 
germane amendments to the bill, and I 
will certainly use all my efforts to see 
that they do not come back from 
conference. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman would not 
feel that he would need instructions from 
the House to uphold the House position 
with respect to ungermane amendments? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I feel the 
House conferees will be firm enough to 
protect the House position. 

Mr. GROSS. In toto? 

Mr. MORGAN. In toto. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, we have this 
assurance from the gentleman? 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentlemen has that 
assurance from this gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, do we have 
assurance that the ungermane amend- 
ments which the other body has placed 
on this bill will not be accepted by the 
managers on the part of the House? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following confer- 
ees: Messrs. MORGAN and ZABLOCKI, Mrs. 
KELLY, Messrs. Hays, ADAIR, MAILLIARD, 
and BROOMFIELD. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 15387, 
POSTAL ASSAULTS AND PERSON- 
NEL CEILING 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15387) to amend title 39, United States 
Code, to provide for disciplinary action 
against employees in the postal field 
service who assault other employees in 
such service in the performance of offi- 
cial duties, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 1822) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the fol- 
lowing numbered amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 15387), to amend title 
39, United States Code, to provide for dis- 
ciplinary action against employees in the 
postal field service who assault other em- 
ployees in such service in the performance 
of official duties, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1 and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by 
the Senate amendment insert the word 
“with” immediately after the word “inter- 
teres“; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2 and agree 
to the same. 

T. J. DULSKI, 
Davm N. HENDERSON, 
ARNOLD OLSEN, 

ROBERT J. CORBETT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
MIKE MONRONEY, 

RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
HIRAM L. FONG, 
J. CALEB Boccs, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the two numbered amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 15387), 
to amend title 39, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for disciplinary action against employees 
in the postal field service who assault other 
employees in such service in the perform- 
ance of official duties, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

Amendment No. 1: The House bill provided 
for disciplinary action against any postal 
employee who assaults, resists, opposes, im- 
pedes, intimidates, or interferes with any 
other postal employee while performing offi- 
cial duties. Senate amendment No. 1 limits 
this disciplinary authority to cases of as- 
sault only. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to Senate amendment No. 1 with an amend- 
ment which makes a technical and clarifying 
change in language; and the Senate agrees 
to the same. 

Amendment No. 2: Senate amendment No. 
2 adds a section 3 to the House bill which 
provides, effective on the date of enactment, 
that employees in the postal fleld service 
(other than employees in regional offices) 
and employees of the Bureau of Research 
and Engineering of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, shall be exempted from the limitation 
on the number of civilian employees pre- 
scribed by section 201 of the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968, Public Law 
90-364. The new section 3 also excludes such 
exempted employees from being taken into 
account in applying the employee ceiling 
prescribed by section 201, Public Law 90-364. 

The House bill contained no such pro- 
vision. 

The House recedes. 


EXPLANATION OF CONFERENCE AGREEMENT RE- 
GARDING POSTAL SERVICE PERSONNEL CEILING 


Under the conference agreement, the em- 
ployment ceiling, insofar as the Post Office 
Department is concerned, will not apply to— 

(1) The Bureau of Research and Engineer- 
ing; and 

(2) The postal field service (other than 
employees in the regional offices). 

The conference agreement does not exempt 
the Washington headquarters office (other 
than the Bureau of Research and Engineer- 
ing) from the personnel ceiling. It does not 
exempt any part of the Post Office Depart- 
ment appropriated funds from the budget 
expenditure reductions required by sections 
202 or 203 of Public Law 90-364. 

The provision exempting the postal field 
service includes the personnel of the fleld 
inspection service, the postal data centers, 
and the supplies centers, all of which are 
part of the postal field service but not part 
of the regional offices. 

Bureau of Research and Engineering: The 
conference agreement provides that the Bu- 
reau of Research and Engineering personnel 
ceiling shall not apply to the Bureau of Re- 
search and Engineering in the Post Office 
Department headquarters. This Bureau, 
which was created by Public Law 89-492 on 
July 5, 1966, represents the real hope for 
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postal modernization, effective management, 
and improved efficiency. Since its creation, 
appropriations for research and engineering 
have increased from $18 million in fiscal year 
1966 to $35 million in fiscal year 1969. The 
number of employees has increased from 276 
on June 30, 1966, to 517 on June 30, 1968. 
The Congress recently authorized 160 addi- 
tional positions for this Bureau, making a 
total of 675 for fiscal year 1969. 

The progress which this Bureau can achieve 
in the future for improved postal services is 
far more important to the Government and 
the taxpayer than the number of people it 
employs, or the amount of money it spends, 
can indicate. It would be a tragic and foolish 
waste to cut back this vitally important 
Bureau to the 1966 employment level. 

Regional offices: The conference agree- 
ment does not exempt the regional offices 
from the personnel ceiling. The estimated 
personnel authorization for fiscal year 1969 
for the regional offices is 3210, and the total 
personnel in these offices on June 30, 1966, 
was 2724. The conferees believe that these 
positions should be subject to the personnel 
limitation as will the positions in the Wash- 
ington headquarters office, which total 1930 
under the 1969 fiscal year authorization. 

Mail volume: Unlike some government 
functions, the volume of mail cannot be con- 
trolled. Mail volume has increased from 75.6 
billion pieces in fiscal year 1966 to an esti- 
mated 84 billion pieces in fiscal year 1969, an 
increase of 8.4 billion pieces. 

From fiscal year 1966 to the end of fiscal 
year 1969, it is estimated that city deliveries 
will increase by 4 million. Rural deliveries 
will increase by 660,000. Business deliveries 
will increase by 358,000. Population will in- 
crease by 4 million. 

Mail volume will continue to increase as 
the economy grows and the population in- 
creases. 

The employment ceiling will require a 
fewer number of postal employees to deliver 
an ever-increasing volume of mail. It will im- 
pose a physically impossible task. 

Postal employment: The personnel ceiling 
on postal employment, using the June 30, 
1966 date, the estimated employment au- 
thorized by the Post Office Department Ap- 
propriation Act, 1969 (Public Law 90-350), 
and the personnel reduction required, are 
shown in the first chart set forth below. 

The second chart shows the postal service 
changes proposed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, to accomplish the personnel reduction 
of 83,238. 

REDUCTION IN POSITIONS 


Permanent Other! Total 
1969 appropristion 566,437 194,877 761,314 
Public Law 90-36 limit. 489,898 188,178 678,076 
Reduction....._...._- 76, 539 6, 699 83, 238 


1 Based on month of June as example. Actual positions allowed 
vary by month. 
Postal service changes required by reduction 
in personnel to be accomplished over a 4- 


year period 
Reduction 


Service change in positions 


Close all rural (4th class) post offices 
and 50 percent of contract stations 
Close 5,000 3rd class post ofnces 
Close all window services at Ist and 
2d class post offices one day a week. 
Eliminate all postal work on Saturday 
and Sunday without regard to de- 
lay in mail or extra force required 
for handling backlog------------- 23, 272 
Schedule work force so as to gain 
additional 2 percent increase in 
clerical productivity without regard 
to @eisy: in: mato. -- 
City residential delivery—eliminate 
Saturday and one additional day 22, 711 


7,410 
5, 000 


2, 274 
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Postal service changes required by reduction 
in personnel to be accomplished over a 4- 
year period—Continued 

Reduction 
Service change in positions 

Parcel post delivery—reduce service 
to 5 days per week 

City business delivery—eliminate 
Saturday service and reduce service 
on other days to one delivery a day- 

Rural delivery—reduce service to 3 


1,112 


1,378 


1, 797 
City residential and rural delivery— 
no extension of service to new 
homes 
Collection service—restrict Saturday 
service to the Sunday schedule 
Eliminate new training programs, 
certain mechanization projects, 
management programs for service 
improvements, certain transporta- 
tion and logistical support 5, 676 


8, 670 


380 


Another material factor in the personnel 
requirements of the postal service is the 
series of legislative actions in recent years 
directed to the modernization of postal per- 
sonnel policies and procedures. 

One of the major legislative actions which 
had a direct bearing on manpower levels is 
Public Law 89-301, enacted October 29, 1965. 
This law established a five-day workweek 
for postal employees, premium pay for Sun- 
day and overtime pay for holiday work for 
substitute employees, replaced compensa- 
tory time off practices, and limited the tour 
of any employee on a workday to a period 
of 12 consecutive hours. These provisions 
have required the establishment of 42,940 
new positions in the postal service, practi- 
cally all of which were established after 
June 30, 1966. 

Personnel ceiling flexibility: The conferees 
have rejected the argument that section 201 
of Public Law 90-364 contains sufficient flexi- 
bility for the Executive Branch to meet the 
requirements of the personnel ceiling if only 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
would exercise his authority under that sec- 
tion to reassign vacancies from one depart- 
ment to another. 

In 1966, postal employment of 678,000 
represented approximately one-fourth of the 
total Federal employment of 2,726,000. The 
continual expanding volume of mail de- 
mands more postal employees, not less. It 
would be a physical impossibility for the 
Budget Director to reassign 30,000 vacancies 
from other Executive agencies to meet the 
estimated needs of the Post Office Depart- 
ment during fiscal year 1969, or to make an- 
nual reassignments each year thereafter in 
numbers running upwards from 15,000. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
testified that he could not see his way clear 
to giving any agency complete relief from 
the personnel ceilings, as the conferees be- 
lieve is necessary in the case of the Post 
Office Department. 

Consequently, in view of the mandatory 
personnel reductions to begin as of July 1, 
1968, and the lack of any possibility of relief 
by reassignment of vacancies by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, the Post- 
master General had no alternative but to 
issue the orders early in July for curtailment 
of mail services in order to meet the person- 
nel ceiling. These orders have now been post- 
poned until August 3, on the basis of action 
taken by the Senate on July 26, 1968. 

Acceptance of the conference provisions 
relieving the Postal Field Service from the 
personnel ceilings will remove any require- 
ment for the Postmaster General to curtail 
mail services. It is particularly important to 
note that those orders for the closing of 3rd- 
and 4th-class post offices, which were issued 
solely because of the personnel ceilings, will 
be withdrawn upon acceptance of the con- 
ference provisions, 
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Also, the conferees have been assured by 
the Postmaster General that he will notify 
the Committees on Post Office and Civil 
Service of both the House and the Senate 
at least 30 days before any post Office is 
closed hereafter. 

In the judgment of the conferees, to leave 
the postal service to the mercy of the em- 
ployment ceiling would be the ultimate in 
false economy. 

It would irreparably damage the postal 
service. 

It would severely hamper business and in- 
dustry, and tend to undermine the econ- 
omy at a time when vibrant economic growth 
is imperative to support the Government’s 
fiscal reforms. 

It would virtually hamstring postal man- 
agement and enforce drastic curtailment of 
postal services. 

It would relegate the American public to 
second-class situations in terms of availabil- 
ity and usefulness of their chief means of 
communication. 

The results would be disastrous in the 
face of ever-rising and uncontrollable mail 
yolume, 

The chaos in the postal establishment 
would be equaled only by the indignation 
of an outraged public. 

Impairment of the postal service, such as 
the postal ceilings, will be especially dan- 
gerous because of the extraordinary and 
unique function performed by the postal 
service, 

The postal service affects more Americans 
individually and personally, and exerts a 
far broader and more direct influence in 
their unique cultural and social pursuits 
than does any other government activity. 

The adoption of the conference provision 
removing the postal service from the per- 
sonnel ceiling will alleviate these major prob- 
lems that would arise upon curtailment of 


Davin N. HENDERSON, 

ARNOLD OLSEN, 

ROBERT J, CORBETT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. DULSKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement of 
managers on the part of the House be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, before dis- 
cussing the conference report on H.R. 
15387, I want to express my sincere ap- 
preciation to the other conferees on the 
part of the House for their very prompt, 
informed, and effective contributions in 
the committee of conference. 

The conference report is the very best 
agreement that could be worked out, in 
the interest of the Government and the 
American people. It is a real tribute to 
the cooperation we have received on both 
sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference agree- 
ment on H.R. 15387 represents full com- 
pliance with directives adopted by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service on two separate occasions. 

In our regular committee executive 
session of July 18, 1968, the committee, 
by a bipartisan record vote of 14 to 3 in 
ordering H.R. 18663 reported favorably, 
instructed me to take all possible legisla- 
tive and parliamentary measures to ob- 
tain its prompt enactment. 

Section 6 of that bill provides exemp- 
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tion of the entire postal establishment 
from the Government-wide employment 
cutback imposed by section 201 of the 
Revenue and Control Act of 1968. The 
committee’s instruction stressed the spe- 
cial necessity for enactment of this 
section. 

Again, in a special executive session 
on July 29, 1968, the committee, by a 
unanimous bipartisan vote, instructed 
me to proceed in accordance with rule 20 
of the House rules to conference on the 
matters in disagreement between the 
House and the Senate in H.R. 15387. 

This instruction was coupled with the 
further unanimous instruction that every 
effort be made, in the committee of con- 
ference, to obtain the maximum possible 
exemption for the postal establishment 
from the employment cutback imposed 
by the Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act. 

The instructions of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service are im- 
plemented by the conference report on 
H.R. 15387. 

It is true that the conference report 
does not achieve the total exemption for 
the postal establishment for which our 
committee voted in its July 18 meeting. 

However, the exemption finally agreed 
to represents very substantial compliance 
with that purpose. As I have indicated, 
it is the best that could be worked out 
under the rules of conference. 

H.R. 15387, as passed by the House, 
contained no reference to employment 
cutbacks, since the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure Control Act had not yet been 
enacted. 

The second Senate amendment to the 
bill exempts the entire postal field 
service—except for the regional offices— 
and also exempts the research and engi- 
neering function at departmental head- 
quarters. 

This will place at the disposal of the 
Postmaster General practically the en- 
tire fired work force he must have to 
insure continuance of adequate postal 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other very 
important factor which cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. 

This legislation does not involve 
money. It relates solely to people. 

Without a sufficient number of letter 
carriers, distribution clerks, mail han- 
dlers, and supporting personnel, the Post 
Office Department could not possibly 
handle the ever-increasing mail volume. 
The only alternative would be to curtail 
services. 

The Postmaster General has officially 
reported that, if H.R. 15387 is enacted, 
he will not only continue existing serv- 
ices, but will absorb the Post Office De- 
partment’s share of the $6 billion reduc- 
tion in expenditures required by the 
Revenue and Expenditure Control Act. 

A great deal has been said about the 
so-called flexibility which, it is alleged, 
would enable the Bureau of the Budget 
to provide necessary relief by allocating 
jobs vacated in other agencies to the 
postal service. 

This can in no way meet the needs of 
the postal service. There simply will not 
be enough jobs available from other 
agencies. 
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The authority granted the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget is extremely 
limited. It could not be used for whole- 
sale relief of the Postal Establishment 
from the employment cutback. 

The Director testified to this before 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in the other body. He said: 

I doubt if that will meet the test of most 
efficient operation of the Government under 
these provisions, and I would further doubt 
that in the next few months at least—we 
will look at it again in 3 months—that we 
are going to give any relief to the Post Office 
Department under the provisions of this law. 


Mr. Speaker, to leave the Postal Estab- 
lishment at the mercy of the employ- 
ment cutback would be the ultimate in 
false economy. 

It is the considered judgment of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committees 
of both Houses of the Congress—which 
have the legislative responsibility for 
postal operations—that the postal serv- 
ice must be exempted from the employ- 
ment ceiling in the interest of the public 
and of any real economies. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly recommend 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DULSKI. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman 
made one statement I thought most in- 
teresting. In quoting Postmaster Gen- 
eral Watson the able chairman indi- 
cated that Mr. Watson stated the Post 
Office Department would be willing to 
absorb its share of the $6 billion expend- 
iture cut. Would the able chairman 
have any indication as to how much that 
share would be that the department is 
going to absorb? 

Mr. DULSKI. I refer to the report, and 
read from page 3: 

Regional offices—The conference agree- 
ment does not exempt the regional offices 
from the personnel ceiling. The estimated 
personnel authorization for fiscal year 1969 
for the regional offices is 3,210, and the total 
personnel in these offices on June 30, 1966, 
was 2,724. The conferees believe that these 
positions should be subject to the personnel 
limitations as will the positions in the Wash- 
ington headquarters office, which total 1,930 
under the 1969 fiscal year authorization. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The cuts would be 
in these areas of the administrative 
branch? 
meet DULSKI, The gentleman is cor- 

Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DULSKI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I strongly favor complete ex- 
emption of the entire postal establish- 
ment from the cutback required by sec- 
tion 201 of the Revenue and Expendi- 
ture Act of 1968—Public Law 90-364. 

I have made my position clear on this 
issue by supporting H.R. 15387 as 
amended, As a matter of fact, I am ac- 
tually cosponsoring this legislation with 
the following two bills: H.R. 18696, to 
amend section 201 of the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968 and 
H.R. 18804, to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the employ- 
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ment of necessary postal field service 
personnel. 

My position has been publicly stated 
and follows in a telegram which I sent 
to Branch 20 of the National Associa- 
tion of Postal Supervisors on Wednes- 
day, July 31, 1968: 

July 31, 1968. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS, 
Branch 20, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Attention: Helsel Marsh, president. 

Dear Herz: Have received your good letter 
twenty seven July. Am already supporting 
HR 15387 as amended to remove from gen- 
eral reduction of employees in Federal serv- 
ice the Post Office Department employees. 
Am also actually cosponsoring this legisla- 
tion with my bills HR 18696 and HR 18804. 

Let us face it! Every administration plays 
politics with postal workers and Federal em- 
ployees as well as the post offices. So I have 
criticized each administration both Demo- 
crat and Republican for this callous and 
reckless misuse of governmental power. 

We congressmen who are strong supporters 
of postal workers and Federal employees as 
well as efficiency in the post office with hu- 
mane administration must continually fight 
such action regardless of which Party is in 
power. 

It was not the intention of Congress to 
penalize the post office on original passage 
of mandatory reduction of number of em- 
ployees to June 1966 level but of course this 
was used by the administration for wrong 
purposes in an election year. 

Count on my full cooperation. 

Count me on the team as usual. 

Congressman Jim FULTON. 


The letter received by me from Mr. 
Helsel Marsh, president of Branch 20 of 
the National Association of Postal Super- 
visors follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL 
SUPERVISORS, BRANCH 20 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 27, 1968. 
Congressman JAMES G. FULTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: Because of the Public Law mak- 
ing mandatory the reduction of the number 
of employees in the Federal Service to the 
June 1966 level, The Post Office Department 
is faced with the worst crisis in its history. 

Senator Monroney and his colleagues gave 
us real hope of solving our dilemma last 
Friday when the Senate passed H.R. 15387 
and this bill, as amended, exempts the Post 
Office from manpower cuts. 

Please support and vote again for H.R. 
15387 this week. 

Lots of personal luck to you. 

Herz MARSH. 


I strongly urge the Congress, and par- 
ticularly the House of Representatives 
promptly to approve the conference re- 
port which has been worked out by the 
House conferees with the Senate on this 
legislation. 

We people of responsibility must pro- 
tect our U.S. Post Office and permit room 
for growth. We Members of Congress 
must see that our faithful postal workers 
and postal supervisors are protected in 
the fine work they accomplish for the 
American people. 

We hear so many complaints about 
everything these days, that it is a pleas- 
ure to give a pat on the back for a job 
well done through the years to our postal 
workers and Federal employees. 

We have a fine efficient postal service 
and Federal Government service, which 
operates every day of the week giving 
unfailing service to the American people 
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and it is a pleasure to express my pride 
and gratitude for this loyalty and 
dedication. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DULSKI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the chairman 
very much for yielding. 

I merely want to ask the gentleman 
this question: The Post Office Depart- 
ment appropriation bill has already 
passed both bodies. Is that correct? 

Mr. DULSKI. Yes, it has. 

Mr. HALEY. Will the passage of this 
conference report require a supplement- 
al appropriation for the Post Office De- 
partment? I understand that the Post 
Office Department is asking for an in- 
crease of several thousand additional 
employees. Will they be able to absorb 
those employees in the appropriation 
that has already been passed? 

Mr. DULSKI. They certainly will [Mr. 
HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. So there will be no addi- 
tional appropriations or a supplemental 
bill to increase that. Is that the gentle- 
man’s understanding? 

Mr. DULSKI. The understanding of 
the gentleman from Florida is correct. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course, the broad cov- 
erage, as I understood the original bill 
here, reducing employment to the 1966 
level does not necessarily have to apply 
to the Post Office Department. There is 
broad latitude in there as to where these 
cuts will be made, and it does not in 
particular go to any one department. Am 
I correct in that? 

Mr. DULSKI. It specified that it was 
an across-the-board cut. As I explained 
in my statement, the Post Office Depart- 
ment is on a quarterly basis, and it would 
have to go into effect for the first quar- 
ter. So they cannot leave the first 3 
months open and then try to absorb 
everything in the next 9 months. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CorsetT], the ranking 
minority member of the committee. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROBISON]. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
chairman of the committee will give me 
his attention, I would like to see if we 
can clear up one question relating to this 
year’s postal appropriation bill that has 
already been passed by both Houses of 
Congress and sent to the President. My 
recollection is that under this bill we 
provided funds so that the Post Office 
Department could hire in this fiscal year 
an additional 15,700 employees. I think 
this relates to the question asked a 
moment ago by the gentleman from 
Florida as to whether or not the Post 
Office Department will need, in the 
future months, any supplemental funds 
in order to maintain service at the cur- 
rent level. Can the chairman of the full 
committee tell us whether or not the 
ceiling on employment which has been 
mentioned here, and which is our prob- 
lem, presently restricts the Post Office 
Department from hiring any of those ad- 
ditional or new 15,700 employees we pro- 
vided under the appropriation bill for 
this fiscal year? 
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Mr. DULSKI. According to the Reve- 
nue Act I understand it would restrict 
them. 

Mr. ROBISON. So, unless this meas- 
ure passes, the Post Office Department 
could not hire any of the new employees 
that were provided in this year’s appro- 
priation bill; is that right? 

Mr. DULSKI. That is my understand- 


Mr. ROBISON. In addition to which 
they will face the problem of being able 
to fill only three out of every four vacan- 
cies that will occur during the fiscal year. 

Mr. DULSKI. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr, CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tions which have been raised by the 
various gentlemen who have participated 
in this colloquy just concluded point up 
the fact that this bill is necessary and 
desirable. The Post Office Department, 
as I stated in the debate a few days ago, 
has no control over the volume of its 
business. It has to deliver all of the users 
of the mail now in the post offices. Since 
most of the work is handling they simply 
ought to have enough people to do the 
job that confronts them. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this confer- 
ence report is agreed to expeditiously and 
sent to the President for his signature 
in order that there will be no curtail- 
ment of postal service in these United 
States. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I shall be happy to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. With reference to the col- 
loquy between the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rosison] and the chairman 
of the committee, the response to the 
question being that unless this confer- 
ence report is adopted the Post Office 
Department will not be able to hire addi- 
tional employees, I would like to call the 
attention of those who engaged in that 
colloquy and all of my colleagues in the 
Chamber today to the fact that during 
June 1968, during 1 month, the Post 
Office Department hired 20,358 people 
and had on their rolls that many more 
people than they had at the end of May. 
So, I think that sufficiently explodes the 
arguments that they are not permitted 
to hire any new people. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding for a question. 

May I ask the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Corsert], or the chair- 
man of the committee this question: If 
this procedure is adopted today, does 
this mean that those small post offices 
which are scheduled for August 1 clos- 
ing, ostensibly because of this shortage 
of personnel, will now remain open? 

Mr. CORBETT. I can say to the gen- 
tleman that this would permit the Post- 
master General to leave them open. 
However, he would retain his existing 
authority to close any post office which 
he felt had become obsolete or useless. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, the gentleman 
knows that, in the publicity, the depart- 
ment said that it is the manpower re- 
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strictions which have caused them to 
close these post offices. 

Mr. CORBETT. That was because of 
the number which was mentioned, of 
200, to be closed. I would say, however, 
that this legislation would allow these 
200 to be open until it became clearly 
evident that they were obsolete. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON], 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to urge the adoption of the con- 
ference report on H.R. 15387, and 
prompt approval of this conference re- 
port is necessary to avoid irreparable 
damage to our vast postal service. 

Mr, KEE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man. yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to enthusiastically 
support the conference report on H.R. 
15387, and plead with the Members of 
the House to vote overwhelmingly in 
favor of this measure today. 

Mr. Speaker, the post offices in rural 
America constitute the real heart of 
community life. 

Rural America considers—and quite 
properly so—their third- and fourth- 
class post offices, as the case may be, as 
their one vital contact—their communi- 
cation—with relatives, friends, and the 
world beyond their geographic border. 
There is nothing closer to the patrons 
of each office than their own post office. 

In every case the local post office is 
their essential service. To eliminate this 
vital and justly due service is to cause 
undue hardship. In effect, the closing of 
these offices would isolate the small com- 
munities of America. Therefore, we do 
have an obligation to retain and con- 
tinue to retain this service to those who 
need this service. No one can question 
the value of this continued service. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the distin- 
guished chairman of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee of the House of 
Representatives, Congressman THADDEUS 
J. DuusKi and the members of his com- 
mittee and Chairman A. S. MIKE MON- 
RONEY and the members of the U.S, Sen- 
ate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service for their success in bringing this 
measure of vital importance to the citi- 
zens of America to the floor for debate 
at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, these leaders of America 
are legislators with compassion and an 
understanding of the essential needs of 
America. They are dedicated and we 
each and every one owe them a debt of 
gratitude because they care—because 
they have been successful in overcoming 
what appeared to be impossible hurdles. 

Again I respectfully urge the Members 
of the House to unanimously adopt the 
conference report now under considera- 
tion in order that the patrons served by 
our smaller communities will be able to 
continue to have the postal service they 
so richly deserve. This is our opportunity 
to reconfirm our understanding of vital 
services to those areas which are justified 
without question. 
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In conclusion, I express my personal 
gratitude to the dedicated Members of 
both Houses of the Congress for their de- 
termination to preserve this unsurpassed 
part of the American way of life. We all 
owe each one who has worked so diligent- 
ly our deepest gratitude because they 
understood what needed to be done 
how to accomplish the task—and for 
their success. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly concur in the judgment, ex- 
pressed by the distinguished chairman 
of the Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice Committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dutsk1], that the conference 
agreement certainly is the best that could 
be worked out in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment and the public. 

There are, however, two matters of 
very real concern to many Members of 
Congress which it would be well to clear 
up at this time. 

The first relates to the action that the 
Postmaster General will take upon 
the enactment of H.R. 15387. 

As we all know, the Postmaster 
General on July 12, 1968, issued an or- 
der curtailing many postal services and 
closing a number of post offices. He has 
also stated that further and more severe 
curtailments of service and closings will 
be necessary if relief from the employ- 
ment cutback is not granted. 

The second relates to the policy which 
the Postmaster General will follow in 
giving advance notice to the Committees 
on Post Office and Civil Service before 
any post office is closed. 

On this second matter, section 6 of 
H.R. 18663, as reported by the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, contains a 
requirement that the committees in both 
Houses be given 30 days advance notice 
before any post office is ordered to be 
closed. 

I believe that a satisfactory under- 
standing on these two important matters 
may have been reached, and will ask the 
chairman of our committee, the gen- 
tleman from New York, if he has re- 
ceived any assurance from the Postmas- 
ter General as to the steps that will be 
taken if the House adopts our confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am delighted to 
yield to our Chairman. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a letter dated July 
31, 1968, from the Postmaster General 
which reads as follows: 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1968. 

Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your let- 
ter of July 30, 1968 requesting written re- 
affirmation that the curtailment order nec- 
essitated by Section 201 of Public Law 90— 
364 will be withdrawn upon enactment of 
H.R. 15387 as amended in the Senate. 

The phased series of service restrictions 
and curtailments ordered on July 12 were in 
response to be clear requirement of Sec- 
tion 201 that the Post Office Department roll 
back employment to the June 30, 1966 level. 

The curtailment orders of July 12. will 
be withdrawn by the Department upon en- 
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actment of H.R. 15387 now under consid- 
eration in the House. 

Of course, as you are well aware, the De- 
partment has for a number of years fol- 
lowed a policy of consolidating relatively 
few of the smaller post offices each year. Im- 
plementation of this policy, which bears no 
relationship to Public Law 90-364, will con- 
tinue; and a small number of post offices, 
where closings were announced before the 
July 12 order, will be terminated in July 
and August, 1968. In response to your re- 
quest and to the request of the House Com- 
mittee, the Department will notify the 
Chairmen of the House and Senate Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committees, and the 
Members of both Bodies directly involved, 
thirty days in advance of such a post office 
closing. 


Sincerely, 
W. Marvin WATSON. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, and certainly commend him 
for obtaining this agreement on the part 
of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Speaker, it is clear that there will 
be no alternative to very damaging re- 
ductions in postal service if the confer- 
ence report is not approved. It is rec- 
ommended by the Committees on Post 
Office and Civil Service of both the House 
and the Senate—the committees which 
share the legislative responsibility for 
postal affairs. 

I strongly urge the adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I am glad to hear it stated and see in 
the report that the Postmaster General 
says that he will notify the committees of 
Congress 30 days prior to any closing of 
post offices. 

I would like also, if we possibly could, 
to include in that that we give notifi- 
cation to the Postmaster General that 
he refrain from giving out notices and 
starting a campaign against the Congress 
of the United States. I believe we ought 
to at least have 30 days’ notice prior to 
the Postmaster General of the United 
States going into a program of scaring 
the people of the Nation with statements 
that they were going to have to close 
all of the post offices, and that they are 
not going to have any postal service, and 
so forth. I believe the Postmaster General 
would be doing a great service if he 
would withhold such news media pro- 
graming prior to notifying the Congress 
of these facts. 

Mr. HENDERSON, I concur with the 
gentleman. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of this conference report. 

We have been talking, the other day 
and today, almost exclusively on this 
ceiling proposition. I want to point out 
to the Members that the original bill 
which passed our committee and passed 
this House overwhelmingly, with I think 
only 5 votes against it, was a bill to pro- 
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vide penalties for people who assault 
postal employees, letter carriers and 
clerks and other members of the Postal 
Establishment, 

For example, a man who is a letter 
carrier may go to a home and drop the 
mail in a slot in the front door and some 
man might be asleep inside and that 
makes a little noise that may awaken 
him and he gets angry and goes out and 
beats up the mail carrier. There is no 
Federal law presently on the books to 
cope with this and similar assaults. 

We have had a lot of instances in this 
regard. So do not forget there are two 
parts to this bill. 

I want to point out that this confer- 
ence report following the passage of the 
original bill will make it a Federal of- 
fense to assault a postal employee. 

It also goes further and provides pen- 
alties for one employee becoming in- 
volved in an argument or in an assault 
upon another employee—although that 
does not happen very often. 

I want to point out that the original 
bill is enthusiastically supported by the 
postal employee organizations. The letter 
carriers and the postal clerks unions 
have worked very closely with us and 
I am sure they are friends of the great 
majority of the Members of the House. 
They are very much concerned with this 
original bill, the assault bill. They are 
very much concerned, of course and 
support the addition that has been added 
to the bill that we sent over to the Sen- 
ate having to do with the ceiling and 
cutback in the postal service. This report 
has been adequately explained and as 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CorsetT] has twice point- 
ed out, the Post Office Department has 
no control over their workload and their 
manpower needs. There is just nothing 
they can do about it. 

When people post letters, they have to 
be handled, processed, and delivered. The 
Post Office Department just does not 
have any control over their workload. 
To put this ceiling on their employees 
is going to result in a drastic curtailment 
of the postal services now provided which 
are presently inadequate. If we pass this 
conference report today, we will at least 
keep that which we have and the third- 
and fourth-class post offices scheduled 
for closing will remain open with the nor- 
mal exception that there are always some 
consolidations that are made through 
the years and from time to time but they 
are few and far between. But this will 
vacate the order of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral as was pointed out by the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DurskrI. 

So I certainly urge that the House 
overwhelmingly approve this conference 
report. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this conference report. 

I would ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion. 

There are approximately 257 third- 
and fourth-class post offices that were 
scheduled to close Saturday August 3. As 
I understand it, the adoption of this con- 
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ference report and from the colloquy that 
has been going on, passage of the confer- 
ence report will vacate that order ex- 
cept that the Postmaster General still 
will follow his policy of consolidating 
small post offices. 

Prior to closing any of them, there will 
be a 30-day notice given to the commit- 
tee; that is that correct? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The gentleman is 
correct. That will be done under this pol- 
icy of consolidating some of the small 
post offices from time to time as circum- 
stances may warrant. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SNYDER. I was wondering if your 
committee has developed the answer to 
this question: Do you know, based upon 
the 20,358 new employees that the Post 
Office Department put on in June of this 
year, how long it would take the Post Of- 
fice Department, under the attrition 
formula which has been laid down in the 
Revenue Act, to get back to the level of 
the number of employees that they had, 
not in 1966, according to the bill, but 
that they had in May of 1968, before they 
hired these 20,000 new people? Would 
that be a relatively short time or would 
that take awhile? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I am sorry. I have 
no information on that point, I have not 
calculated it. You might ask one of the 
other speakers who may have that in- 
formation. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] whatever time he wishes to con- 
sume. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the chairman and the members of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee for the outstanding service they 
have rendered in bringing before the 
House this conference report. Our whole 
Nation, both business and other postal 
patrons, extend real gratitude for this 
legislation. It will aid the Postal Depart- 
ment in carrying out the biggest business 
we have in this Nation. 

I represent a large business and fac- 
tory area. When notice of possible cur- 
tailment of postal service was released, 
my office was flooded with mail and 
telegraph protests. 

Postmasters in Gary, Hammond, East 
Chicago, and Whiting, Ind., are short of 
sufficient, competent, and trained em- 
ployees under normal conditions. 

The exemption of the postal service 
under the enforced economy cut of $6 
billion was a great relief to millions of 
business, industry, and family postal 
patrons, in my district, and over the 
entire Nation. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The appropriation for the 
Post Office Department became law be- 
fore the Revenue and Expenditure Con- 
trol Act went into effect; therefore, it is 
not subject to the provision in that act 
waiving the statutory requirement for 
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apportionments. Can the gentleman tell 
me, or could the chairman of the com- 
mittee tell me, what amount of the total 
appropriation provided this year for the 
Post Office Department was apportioned 
by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget for the first quarter? 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, as the gen- 
tleman knows, under the law the Post 
Office Department is required at the be- 
ginning of each fiscal year to divide its 
budget into four quarterly budgets. 
There has been no order made that I 
know of by the Bureau of the Budget 
that any of their budget be apportioned 
to the overall cut. The Department will 
be absorbing about $132 million out of 
the $6 billion expenditure cut which was 
required by the Revenue Act. 

Mr. JONAS. The reason I am asking 
the question is that if it turns out the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget ap- 
portioned one-quarter of the total 
amount included in the appropriation 
bill to the Post Office Department, there 
would have been absolutely no reason 
for the Postmaster General to have 
closed a single post office or curtailed a 
single bit of the postal service, if he re- 
ceived his full apportionment. 

Mr. STEED. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that since less than $1 billion 
of the total Post Office budget is affected 
in the so-called expenditure reduction, 
the $132 million absorption that they 
made in their budget could be assumed 
to have been their full share of the cut- 


back. 
Mr. JONAS. I am not talking 
about. 


Mr. OLSEN. I can yield no further. 

Mr, Speaker, I think one thing must be 
made very clear here. The limitation im- 
posed by the Revenue and Expenditure 
Act on the number of employees that 
can be had is not at all flexible if the 
Post Office Department is going to re- 
main in that limitation, for the reason 
that the number of employees in the 
Post Office is one-quarter of all the em- 
ployees in the Federal Government. 

The Post Office indeed needs more em- 
ployees. Every month they need more 
employees. They have to keep up with 
the growth in the mail volume. It is ab- 
solute. As a matter of fact, if they do not 
get more employees to keep up with the 
growing volume of mail, it will cost more 
money, for the reason they will have to 
pay more overtime for regular employees 
to handle that increased load. 

It is incumbent upon us to keep faith 
with the Post Office Department. After 
all, we have the finest Post Office De- 
partment in the world, and they are 
striving to be better every day. 

What we are trying to do here today 
in exempting the Post Office from the 
limitation on employes is merely con- 
sistent action, because, after all, we did 
raise the rates of postage the people must 
pay, and we promised better service. 

The Appropriations Committee has co- 
operated splendidly with the Post Office 
Department in supplying them funds for 
research and development and for more 
employees. The Post Office Department 
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responded with better and expanded 
service every day and all the time. 

I submit that we ought to look at the 
problem of the Post Office, which is grow- 
ing so rapidly in volume of mail it han- 
dies. When we talk about growing 
rapidly, we are talking about growing 
from 81 billion pieces to 84 billion pieces 
in a year. That is tremendous volume. As 
I think the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UpaLL] said yesterday, the growth in a 
single year of our mail volume is more 
than the volume of mail for all of France. 
That is just our growth. 

As a matter of fact, I was startled by 
some figures I have here, showing that 
we handled 80 billion pieces of mail. If 
there is a 1-percent error, that means 
we have four misdirected pieces of mail 
for every man, woman, and child in a 
year. 

I strongly recommend adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the conference committee on this 
bill, I declined to sign the conference 
report. For those who voted for the tax 
bill, I invite attention to what you voted 
for. The Revenue and Expenditures 
Control Act of 1968 provided the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget may re- 
assign vacancies in one department or 
agency to another department or agency 
when such reassignment is in the opin- 
ion of the Director necessary or appro- 
priate because of the creation of a new 
department or agency, because of a 
change in functions, or for the more effi- 
cient operation of the Government. That 
is the law you enacted a month ago 
with respect to permanent employees, 
and another provision, with respect to 
temporary and part-time employees, is 
almost verbatim the same language. 

The question now for those who voted 

for the tax increase bill with these pro- 
visions, plus the assurance that there 
would be a cut in expenditures by $6 
billion in this fiscal year is: When do you 
propose to make good? 
The further question is: Why did not 
the department and agency heads, in- 
cluding the Postmaster General, Direc- 
tor of the Budget, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, knowing these manpower 
hiring restrictions were in the bill, not 
come to the Congress before the final 
vote and say, This is unacceptable”? 
Nothing of the kind happened. What 
were they waiting for? Why did they not 
come to Congress and say: These agen- 
cies and departments cannot live with 
these restrictions”? 

I think we all know the answer. This 
would have jeopardized passage of the 
10-percent tax increase, and those in 
the administration who were promoting 
the $10 to $12 billion increase in taxes 
did not mean what they said and did 
not say what they meant about cutting 
spending and chopping 250,000 off the 
payroll. It is just about that simple. 

A member of the other body has shed 
some light on the subject of what has 
been going on. It is against the rules of 
the House to use his name, but his re- 
marks will be found on page 24507 of 
the Recorp. He points out that while 
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Concress last month, June, was talking 
about a rollback of employment, the Fed- 
eral employee payroll was soaring to a 
record high. He said: 

I call attention to the indefensible man- 
ner in which the Johnson administration 
deliberately padded the public payroll by 
adding over 95,000 extra employees in the 
30-day period immediately prior to his sign- 
ing the tax increase legislation, which also 
embraced a mandatory reduction in both ex- 
penditures and Federal civilian employment. 


Under the title of “The Great Texas 
Hypocrisy,” this member of the other 
body goes on to say: 

This spectacular increase in employment 
for the month of June brings the total num- 
ber of employees on the Federal payroll as of 
July 1 to 3,026,376, the highest since 1945. 


Mr. Speaker, instead of cooperating 
with Congress to reduce the Federal pay- 
roll by 250,000, the President has winked 
at the restrictions in the law and stood 
idly by while threats of curtailment of 
service have been made. Meanwhile, 95,- 
000 have been added to the payroll in 1 
month. This is why the member of the 
other body labels what is taking place as 
“The Great Texas Hypocrisy,” and he 
could not have described it more accu- 
rately. 

Mr. Speaker, I reiterate my opposition 
to this conference report and denounce 
this conduct of the Government's busi- 
ness. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I should like to pursue the 
question I raised with the gentleman 
from Montana. 

My recollection is that the 1969 appro- 
priation bill for the Post Office Depart- 
ment provided approximately $7 billion. 
One-fourth of that would be about $1.8 
billion. 

Under title 31 of the United States 
Code, section 665, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget is required by law, 
within 30 days after the signing into law 
of an appropriation bill, to apportion 
toa money to the department by quar- 

rs. 

What I should like to know is how 
much the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget apportioned to the Post Office 
Department for use in the first quarter, 
which is almost over and will be over at 
the end of August? Can any member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
N inform me and the Members of 
this? 

Since the time of the gentleman has 
expired and I am unable to get any time 
in my own right, it appears obvious that 
I am not going to get an answer to the 
question. This is unfortunate because it 
is a very important question and the an- 
swer should be on the record during this 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. STEED]. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I come here 
today to support this conference report 
because it is inconceivable to me that 
any Member who really understands 
what is at stake could do anything else. 
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I want to make clear at the outset that 
we are not talking here about saving 
money. The money-saving part of postal 
operations has already been decided in 
the appropriation bill. I believe all Mem- 
bers will remember we gave them the 
tightest budget in about 20 years. 

We are talking about losing money or 
wasting money or destroying service. If 
we do not give the Department the man- 
power it must have to continue its busi- 
ness then we will have to suffer the pen- 
alty of bad postal service. 

The Department has two sources of 
impact on manpower requirements 
which are beyond its control, and both 
are going at a hot and fast pace, First, of 
course, is the tremendous increase in 
mail volume—over three billion addi- 
tional pieces a year. It just simply takes 
more people to deliver that much addi- 
tional mail. Secondly, we have more 
places to deliver mail every day. About 
1,400,000 new addresses every year are 
getting mail delivery every day. These 
two things require clerks and carriers. 
That is what makes the big manpower 
demand. 

There is one point I should like to clear 
up here, about the 20,000 people hired in 
June. Those people had nothing to do 
with this year’s problem, but I thought 
the Members would like to know the 
facts since the matter was brought up 
earlier. 

About 11,000 of those people were 
forced upon the Department by a pro- 
gram which the Congress passed to hire 
the so-called disadvantaged. They are 
temporary employees, but they are on 
the postal payroll for the summer. I am 
not one who advocates that program, 
and I am sure we would find, if they were 
free to talk, the people in the Depart- 
ment would likewise say so. 

Some 5,000 of the people they put on 
are the temporary employees they al- 
ways hire during summer vacation time, 
because, with 700,000 employees entitled 
to vacations, they do need a few extra 
people if they are to permit some of their 
employees to have vacations in the sum- 
mer and to be with their families. 

The other 4,000 or 5,000 are those 
normally required during the course of 
the year as a result of the growth in 
volume, and to replace normal turnover 
in workforce. We allowed them about: 
15,000 additional permanent personnel 
for postal operations for this coming 
year, and they will certainly need all 
those people if the volume of mail and 
the number of places to which mail must 
be delivered continue to go up as they 
have been for the past 10 years. 

This much is certain, if we leave this 
manpower restriction in effect, the De- 
partment cannot continue mail service 
at its present level of efficiency. They 
cannot reduce mail volume. The only 
alternative is to reduce service where 
possible and pay overtime to get the 
work done. Therefore, you will get less 
for your money and poorer mail service. 
Keep in mind also that just a short time 
ago this Congress increased the postage 
rates. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I do not agree 
with the charge that the Postmaster 
General has been trying to club the 
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Congress. I cannot believe anybody wants 
to be that unfair. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has no choice to do anything except 
what he has been doing in the light of 
the mandate that we have given him. 
First of all, he would be derelict in his 
duty if he did not do what he did and 
would be subject to imprisonment if he 
did less. We have given him no authority 
to do anything else. 

I believe if we adopt this conference 
report, we will have the assurance of 
adequate and continued good postal 
service. We will not have these cutbacks 
and we will be back in business the way 
we need to be in order to give the Amer- 
ican people the high quality postal serv- 
ice they deserve and for which they are 
paying over and above their taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, the Post Office Depart- 
ment last year was able to make better 
economies than they thought they could 
at the beginning of the year. Near the 
close of the fiscal year, they came to our 
committee voluntarily and surrendered 
$99 million of their budget because they 
had done better than they thought they 
could. There is no better evidence of good 
faith. If they can save money, I firmly 
believe they will do it. I believe, in the 
light of that, we ought to give these peo- 
ple a lot more consideration and a lot 
more credit than some of us have been 
giving them. 

Mr. Speaker, I have one final point: A 
number of other agencies are faced with 
serious problems stemming from this 
same manpower restriction. I have in 
mind, particularly, those agencies con- 
cerned with collection of revenue and 
adequate law enforcement such as the 
Internal Revenue Service, the Bureau 
of Customs, the Secret Service, and oth- 
ers who have no control over their work- 
loads. I cannot believe that Congress 
intended to further deteriorate the two 
major problems facing our Nation to- 
day—adequate revenues to support the 
Government and effective and impartial 
enforcement of the laws. And I serve 
notice now that this is something the 
Congress must face up to in the very near 
future. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
one bit of confusion I want to dispel. 
Somehow there seems to be the assump- 
tion that if the Post Office is exempted 
from personnel limitations, we will be de- 
feating the purpose of economy. 

In the case of the Post Office Depart- 
ment the exemption from the personnel 
limitation is a completely separate issue. 
We are not talking about relieving the 
Post Office of any of its obligations to 
reduce expenditures as required by the 
law. 

This is a problem of people, not of 
money. 

It is because people would not be avail- 
able that service must be curtailed. The 
money has been appropriated by the 
Congress—cut substantially from the 
amount requested by the President, I 
might add—and additionally the appro- 
priated funds will be still further reduced 
because the Department will take its full 
share of the $6 billion cut required by 
Congress in the President’s budget. 
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Let me amplify on the expenditure re- 
duction for a moment. Because the De- 
partment earns very substantial revenue 
from the sale of its services, it very nearly 
pays its entire cost. The net expendi- 
tures of the Department are relatively 
small. It is my understanding that the 
Post Office Department will have to re- 
duce its expenditures by more than the 
amount that would be in proportion to 
the relationship between its net expendi- 
tures and the total of all expenditures 
in the executive branch. 

So the Post Office is not to get any 
relief from expenditure reduction. This 
is a problem simply of the personnel 
limitations. 

In actual fact, the application of per- 
sonnel limitations will cause an increase 
in postal cost. I wonder how short- 
sighted we can be. In the name of econ- 
omy we demand actions that result in 
higher costs and an absolute waste of 
taxpayer funds. 

Let us assume that a certain amount 
of work today requires four full-time 
postal workers. Under the current law as 
vacancies occur these four workers will 
be reduced to three. The remaining three 
would have to do the work of four. 

There is no escape for it—unless you 
want to let the Post Office Department 
burn the mail or dump it in the parking 
lot—these three men are going to have 
to work longer hours to do the work of 
four. That means overtime at 50 per- 
cent more cost. So, like I say, we have 
spent more money instead of saving it. 

Still further, three men would not 
finish the job as quickly as four men. 
So the mail is delayed and the service 
is worse. 

Three men working longer hours are 
going to be tired, work more slowly, make 
more errors. 

The only exemption that I support is 
an exemption from the personnel limita- 
tions so that the Department can save 
money, do its share of expenditure re- 
duction, and keep the mail moving on 
time. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois, 
a member of the committee [Mr. 
DERWINSKI). 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would imagine from the remarks that 
have been made thus far that if anyone 
were to oppose this bill vigorously, he 
would be like Don Quixote charging 
against the windmills, and since I am 
not in that mood today I will not take 
that approach. However, I must make 
a few comments for the record so that 
we know exactly what we have done this 
morning, 

First I commend the conferees for one 
item they referred to in which I agree, 
and that is stressing the need to cut back 
on regional offices. Regional offices have 
become a graveyard for the political 
hacks in the Department. We could 
achieve quite an economy if we could 
terminate the structure. All they do is 
shuffle papers back and forth. You can- 
not get an answer out of the regional 
office that is not cleared in Washington. 
So it is a wasteful structure in the De- 
partment. 

I would also like to point out to the 
Members—and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Steep] touched on this 
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@ moment ago—that the Post Office De- 
partment, by administration policy, is 
forced to hire marginal personnel. This 
is so especially in the big city post offices 
like Chicago. Hiring standards have been 
lowered so that they are hiring personnel 
under minimum standards. Once they 
are hired, of course, they cannot be re- 
moved and, as a result, mail service 
deteriorates. Unless we maintain the ef- 
fectiveness of personnel in the Depart- 
ment and cease hiring inadequate per- 
sonnel we will have greater problems 
with mail delivery. 

May I direct attention to page 4 the 
conferees list figures of possible reduc- 
tions of personnel. Please do not take 
them to be the gospel. These are figures 
of the Department, These figures have 
been concocted merely to make this con- 
ference report look good and they bear 
little resemblance to fact. However, the 
committee had not any figures to refute 
them, The committee did not even take 
the time to consult or to discuss this with 
the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Speaker, one other point I would 
like to make is this: A few weeks ago 
the President's Commission recom- 
mended that we turn the Post Office De- 
partment into a nonprofit Government 
corporation. Considering the fact that 
the Post Office Department is in fact a 
nonprofit organization now, this is a 
good idea. 

I would suggest that as a closing testi- 
monial to the great white father of the 
present administration, we support the 
proposal since this is one Commission 
that he has concocted that might merit 
some support. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not going to be 
able to solve any of the problems of the 
Post Office until we take politics out of 
the Department and until we really go 
to work and straighten out the total 
mess that this Department is faced with. 

Mr. Speaker, I have, as a member of 
the committee, watched the growth of 
the Post Office Department and have 
been properly upset at the complete in- 
difference to sound administrative prac- 
tices and, therefore, economy in opera- 
tions. However, in checking my files I 
came across a very interesting state- 
ment by former Postmaster General 
Gronouski at a time when he joyfully 
greeted a Supreme Court ruling strik- 
ing down the law controlling Communist 
propaganda mail. This is his statement 
of May 24, 1965: 

The United States Supreme Court’s ruling 
striking down the communist propaganda 
mail control law will save the Post Office De- 
partment a quarter of a million dollars a 
year. 

Despite its good intentions, the law had 
proved practically unworkable and was a 
harassment to serious scholars and news- 
men. Ever since I have been Postmaster Gen- 
eral, I have been concerned about the im- 
plications of this program on freedom of 
speech. I am pleased that the Supreme Court 
has now clarified this issue. 

The ruling will free about 40 postal em- 
ployees for other work. 

Post Offices at the 11 points of entry at 
which the law had been implemented have 
been notified to discontinue immediately 
their work on this program. 


Please note how pleased he was that 
40 employees were freed for other work 
while Communist propaganda mail is 
delivered without restriction by the Post 
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Office Department. May I add that none 
of the Postmaster Generals have shown 
any interest in curtailing the use of the 
mails by peddlers of pornography. If they 
would cooperate rather than battle the 
efforts of Congress in this field they 
might free postal employees for other 
duties if the volume of smut literature 
could be terminated. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. WALDIE], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report. But I 
also rise to express reservations with 
respect thereto; the same reservations 
and questions which I raised when the 
bill was pending before the House for 
consideration. That reservation was suf- 
ficiently strong that it caused me to vote 
against the bill at that time and that 
reservation still remains. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would create a 
new Federal crime, covering criminal 
conduct, which would be under the sole 
and exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government instead of the State and 
local governments where control and 
jurisdiction of such criminal conduct 
now resides. 

Mr. Speaker, the testimony which we 
received was to the effect that the as- 
saults upon the postmen and the men 
carrying the mail occurred while they 
were engaged in delivery of mail to the 
people of the local community and most 
of them as a result of bites by dogs owned 
by the patrons of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The testimony was very clear that 
the local authorities and the local agen- 
cies in all instances had properly dis- 
posed of the cases and that the local 
courts provided sufficient penalties to 
meet this situation in the disposition of 
all cases involved. 

Mr. Speaker, it does not make sense to 
me for the Congress of the United States 
to enact into law legislation to meet 
every contingency which is normally and 
satisfactorily handled at the State and 
local levels. If we continue to create a 
new Federal law to dispose of every case 
of injustice that comes to our notice, we 
will end up with a central police force 
and we will have the Federal courts faced 
with such a backlog of cases and clogged 
calendars in the Federal court system 
ae they will literally be unable to func- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, we should not remove 
from the State and local authorities the 
responsibility of these authorities to 
meet situations such as these. Law en- 
forcement should be a local respon- 
sibility; not a Federal. This measure 
contradicts this essential theme of our 
democracy and its division-of-powers 
theory. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, we are moving into the campaign sea- 
son, and I can almost guarantee that 
every Member of this House seeking re- 
election will be out in the hustings claim- 
ing they are “foursquare” for economy 
and efficiency in Government. Despite 
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this, when an effort is made to introduce 
some economy and efficiency into Gov- 
ernment operations, this Congress runs 
away from it so fast that you would think 
it was a plague. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference report to- 
day is a typical example. This report 
would take the Post Office Department 
completely out of the personnel restraint 
imposed in the Revenue and Expenditure 
Control Act. 

Let me clearly emphasize at the out- 
set that no situation must be allowed to 
exist that will impair the essential postal 
services to which the American people 
are entitled. The personnel provisions in 
the recent tax bill were designed to avoid 
this result. Congress did feel that since 
the administration was asking the Amer- 
ican people to tighten their belts by pay- 
ing higher taxes, economies should also 
be effected by the Government that 
would return order to the Nation’s fiscal 
affairs. But in doing this, Congress recog- 
nized that the personnel needs of some 
agencies—such as the Post Office—are 
higher. It therefore granted the admin- 
istration specific authority to reallocate 
vacancies among agencies. 

There are certainly places in the vastly 
expanded Federal Establishment where 
jobs can be found that are not essential 
today, and that could be reallocated to 
the Post Office. But, has the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget done this? No. 
He has not allocated one single job to the 
Post Office Department from any other 
agency. Instead, the administration has 
regrettably attempted to scare the 
American people and blackjack the Con- 
gress by proposing a series of unrealistic 
cuts in services far beyond anything re- 
quired in the new law. The absurdity of 
these proposals is demonstrated by the 
fact that many of these curtailments are 
not even proposed until 1972. In short, 
Mr. Speaker, the present problem of the 
Post Office Department is directly at- 
tributable to the failure of the adminis- 
tration—particularly the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget—to use the au- 
thority that Congress provided specifi- 
cally for situations like that facing the 
Post Office Department. 

Instead of the administration using its 
authority through the Budget Bureau to 
reallocate vacancies in accordance with 
priorities demanded by the present fiscal 
mess, the administration sent Postmaster 
General Watson to Congress to play 
partisan politics with an essential public 
Service. An analysis of Mr. Watson's 
testimony will indicate that it was not 
designed to help in a solution of the 
problems that we face, but was purely a 
partisan political maneuver. His case for 
relief was based primarily on the need 
for a much higher personnel level than 
that prevailing in June of 1966 due to 
several factors: 

First. There has been an 8.4 billion in- 
crease in the number of pieces of mail 
delivered between fiscal year 1966 and 
1969—75.6 to 84 billion; 

Second. Since 1966 postal carriers de- 
livered to 5 million more locations, and 
the increase in area covered has gone up 
between 5% and 6 percent; and 

Third. Total deliveries have increased 
by about 5 million—from 62 to 67 mil- 
lion—between fiscal year 1966 and 1969. 

The real question that these figures 
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raise can only be resolved by translating 
this increased workload into specific 
manpower needs. In his testimony Mr. 
Watson failed completely to do this, re- 
lying instead on public relations tech- 
niques. He compared the increase in mail 
volume to the annual mail volume of 
France and the increase in the number 
of addresses served to the addresses 
served throughout Canada. Given the 
differences of geography, population 
levels, the level of business activity, econ- 
omies to scale resulting from larger 
volume, and other factors, his compari- 
sons are completely irrelevant. 

Additionally, his specific figures re- 
lating to the numerical increase in de- 
liveries, in mail volume—pieces de- 
livered—and locations and area served 
were not particularly helpful to the com- 
mittee. For instance, an analysis of his 
figures shows the 8.4 billion increase in 
pieces of mail delivered is an 11.1-per- 
cent increase from fiscal year 1966 to 
fiscal year 1969. Deliveries increased by 
8.1 percent—62 to 67 million. The area 
served went up less than 6 percent—ac- 
tually 5.9 percent in the cities and 5.4 
percent in rural route mileage. 

Yet, the percentage increase in the 
number of permanent positions from 
June 30, 1966, to the level appropriated 
for fiscal 1969 was greater than any of 
the foregoing—15.5 percent—from 489,- 
898 to 566,474. Mr. Watson did not com- 
pute this percentage increase in employ- 
ment or make any attempt to relate it to 
the increase in workload to which he 
refers. Although this was relevant to the 
possibility of the increased efficiency 
Congress hoped for, it was irrelevant to 
Mr. Watson’s political ploy. 

While it is impossible to make this 
comparison for him, a few self-evident 
facts should be kept in mind. First of all, 
during the period 1966-69 the new ZIP 
code method should have been producing 
greater efficiency and some savings in 
personnel. Additionally, the Post Office 
should have benefited from the techno- 
logical revolution affecting business in 
general. It could be expected that new 
computers, mail sorting machines, auto- 
matic stamp machines, and other labor- 
saving devices would have resulted in 
economies reducing overall personnel 
needs. The increased demand for postal 
services which Mr. Watson referred to 
normally has the effect of increasing 
technological innovation in most indus- 
tries. It should have had this effect on 
the postal service, but Mr. Watson chose 
to omit discussion of it in his testimony. 

Finally, and most important, the in- 
creased volume in mail, area covered, 
and delivery stations normally would re- 
sult in “economies of scale,” requiring a 
smaller percentage increase in employees 
than the percentage increase in work- 
load. Thus as mail volume or delivery 
locations increase, we need more post- 
men, but normally we would not need a 
directly proportionate increase. It does 
not take twice as many postmen to de- 
liver two letters to a house as it does 
one letter to a house; similarly, if one 
postman is delivering to three houses on 
a block, it does not require two postmen 
to deliver to six houses on the same block. 

Despite the administration’s attempt 
to defog the issues, it is clear that in re- 
cent years we have had a deterioration 
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in the quality of service, accompanied 
by an increase in employment outrun- 
ning any increase in the workload. This 
is not due to the postal employees. As 
the recent report of the President’s 
Commission on Postal Organization— 
the Kappel Commission report—makes 
clear—these employees are hardwork- 
ing, dedicated, and conscientious. In 
view of the handicaps which the present 

imposes, they have done a good 
job. I favor implementing the report’s 
recommendation for changing the basic 
structure by removing the Post Office 
from the political arena and establish- 
ing services on a businesslike basis. 

In arriving at this recommendation, 
the analysis developed by the Kappel 
Commission report makes it clear that it 
would be a mistake to assume that there 
is no room for increased efficiency 
coupled with improving services in the 
Post Office. The Congress recognized 
this fact when we enacted the tax bill a 
little over a month ago. This congres- 
sional action has already prodded the 
administration into taking long overdue 
action that will take a small step toward 
improved postal efficiency. On July 25, 
the President finally took some steps to 
require Federal agencies to standardize 
their envelopes, which will facilitate use 
of high-speed mail-processing ma- 
chines. It is my understanding that the 
postal systems in Europe have long re- 
quired this standardization of envelopes. 
If this Government leadership, backed 
up by one-tenth of the muscle that the 
administration has used in the area of 
foreign investments by corporations, is 
followed by business, the savings to the 
postal service will be $50 million. 

Despite this hopeful sign, the legisla- 
tion before the House assumes that there 
is no room for improved efficiency in the 
Post Office. It provides a blanket exemp- 
tion, completely removing any incentive 
for improved operations. This is the 
wrong approach. I must oppose elimi- 
nating the Post Office Department from 
any restraints. 

I want to make it very clear that the 
Post Office does need some relief, par- 
ticularly in view of the failure of the 
administration to cooperate, but it does 
not require complete exemption from 
the law. 

I will support legislation to give the 
Department relief, but I will not support 
the complete exemption contained in the 
conference report that is now before us. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am deeply grateful to the chairman of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

I regret very much the unfair charge 
against the Congress by the executive 
branch of the Government, and particu- 
larly the Postmaster General. The im- 
pression has been created in the minds 
of the public that the personnel reduction 
provisions in the tax increase-expendi- 
ture control legislation, is inflexible. The 
truth is that the personnel reduction 
provision gives Government-wide flexi- 
bility, and it is regrettable that the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget or 
somebody in control has not used that 
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flexibility in the intended and construc- 
tive way. 

The top officials handling this legisla- 
tion could take a job from some Federal 
department that is being decreased in 
employees and assign it to the Post Office 
Department. 

For example, they could take jobs away 
from the foreign aid agency that is being 
reduced and assign it to the Post Office 
Department. 

But this ironclad, inflexible attitude 
in the executive branch is resulting in the 
alleged need and the necessity in the 
minds of some for this legislation. 

The provision in the bill that we passed, 
the tax increase, spending limitation and 
personnel reduction bill or provision did 
not require the executive branch of the 
Government to fire one employee. It did 
not say that the Post Office Department 
could not hire employees. It just said 
that Government-wide for every four 
employees who left the Government serv- 
ice, only three could be hired. If they 
could not handle it in the Post Office De- 
partment, they could make adjustments 
elsewhere. 

I regret the situation where the public 
is not being told the full and total truth. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr, McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this conference report be- 
cause I believe it is the only proper ac- 
tion for us to take at this time. I would 
have much preferred it had the Post- 
master General appeared before the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
to give detailed information on his 
plans, the difficulties to be faced by his 
Department if the cuts were carried out, 
and sought the advice and assistance of 
the committee. He chose instead to ig- 
nore the committee of Congress charged 
with this responsibility and made a press- 
relations exercise in publicity complete 
with pressure tactics. I believe every 
Member of Congress should properly ob- 
ject to this action. 

However, I am convinced, as I have 
long been, that arbitrary ceilings on em- 
ployment have resulted in less efficiency 
and greater cost in the postal service. 
The workload is increasing and the peo- 
ple are demanding better service. It is 
no secret that the delivery of mail and 
parcels has been subjected to more criti- 
cisms in recent months than in several 
years, and with adequate reason. I still 
urge that the Postmaster General take 
another look at the damage that has 
been done to parcel post delivery and the 
intradivisional movement of mail by the 
shift from rail transit to movement by 
air. These very substantial problems re- 
main and demand solution. 

Much has been said, and accurately 
I believe, that no cut in personnel of the 
size stated by the Postmaster General is 
required by the existing law. That this 
administration chose to proceed in the 
opposite direction is a matter of record 
and will become better known to the 
public as time goes by—and it should 
be. Congress should not accept the light 
in which the administration has cast it. 
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Nevertheless, since the administra- 
tion refuses to exercise its responsibil- 
ity, the Congress must. But let the rec- 
ord show that this is further evidence 
of bad faith in the passage of the reve- 
nue and expenditure control bill. The 
manpower requirements are real. They 
are present and immediate. They must 
be met, in spite of—not because of—the 
pressures exerted against the Congress. 

The postal field service has a proud 
tradition of service and I, for one, hope 
we can preserve this tradition. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of the time remaining on this 
side to the gentleman from Arizona [Mr 
UDALL] to close debate. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report and yet 
to express concern that the Post Office 
Department is so involved in politics and 
political maneuvering that it feels im- 
pelled to make this request of Congress. 
As has been previously mentioned, the 
Revenue and Expenditures Control Act 
of 1968 gives discretionary authority to 
the Director of the Budget, a part of the 
Executive Office of the President, to as- 
sign cuts to agencies in any manner it 
feels will least disturb public service. It 
seems reasonable to me that cuts could 
be made in the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, in the model cities program, 
or in foreign aid, but the administration 
in its wisdom, knowing that postal serv- 
ice is close to the people, has chosen to 
turn out press releases indicating such a 
drastic curtailment of postal service that 
the people of the country will be con- 
cerned and will express that concern to 
the Congress. In my opinion, there would 
be no need to reduce postal services in 
any manner if the President chose to 
make the cuts in some other manner. A 
Presidential commission has recom- 
mended the establishment of a Govern- 
ment corporation to operate the postal 
service. To me, it seems more important 
to take politics out of the Department if 
we are to improve the quality of our mail 
service. Certainly it should not be used as 
a lever to thwart congressional efforts, to 
reduce spending and balance the budget. 
However, inasmuch as the administra- 
tion has chosen to either force the ex- 
emption of the Post Office Department 
from the operation of the economy meas- 
ure or to reduce and even eliminate mail 
service, Congress has no choice but to 
approve the conference report. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker and my col- 
leagues, as this debate draws to a close, 
let me just make about three brief points. 

First, with regard to the flexibility is- 
sue discussed by the minority leader. 

Of course, the surtax and expenciture 
control bill provider for flexibility in the 
reduction of Government employees. But 
the question is, Where shall the ax fall— 
shall it fall on the Post Office Depart- 
ment? Or somewhere else? 

If we exempt the Post Office Depart- 
ment, then other agencies will be com- 
pelled not only to take their share of 
the reduction but to absorb the reduc- 
tion of the Post Office as weil. 

Let me say to my friend, the minority 
leader, I checked this morning to see 
what exemptions are in the legislative 
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mill, where action has been taken, on 
what we are talking about today. 

There is a rider on the defense ap- 
propriation bill which had some support 
on both sides of the aisle that says that 
we will relieve 90,000 naval shipyard 
workers from this cutback. 

The FBI has an exemption in some 
legislation already in the mill. 

The conferees on another bill are con- 
sidering an exemption for the FAA con- 
trollers, for air safety. 

I am reminded of an old story of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan where a fellow’s 
coat was stolen off the restaurant rack 
and the thief put it on and started to 
run away when a policeman pulled his 
gun and was going to shoot. The owner 
of the coat said, “Shoot him in the 
pants.” Everyone wants the shot or the 
ax to fall someplace else—everyone 
wants the thief to be shot in the pants. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I agree that 
perhaps the Congress ought to raise the 
overall level a bit. As I understand it, 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means has provided some overall relief 
in this area. But I think it is far better, 
if you are going to give relief, to give it 
Government-wide so that the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget has the 
additional flexibility to meet the problem. 

But the way we are doing it today, if 
it is done, and I suspect that it will be, 
you are limiting it to a single depart- 
ment here. Undoubtedly the next bill 
will have some relief for another depart- 
ment and so on. 

Is it not far preferable to do it on a 
Government-wide basis and to put re- 
sponsibility in the top of the executive 
department to use some sense in han- 
dling this problem? 

Mr. UDALL. Well, again about all I can 
say is if we are going to do it on a Gov- 
ernment-wide basis, Ways and Means 
will give us en opportunity later today to 
take a step in that direction. 

But the Post Office Department service 
is in a situation where it should never 
have been bracketed in here. 

But let me turn to another point that 
has been touched upon here today. As 
long as we are telling stories here, let 
me tell another. 

A coroner’s jury could not figure out 
how a death occurred back in the hills of 
the Ozarks somewhere. But finally they 
came up and said, We, the jury, find the 
deceased came to his death by reason 
of an act of God—but under very sus- 
picious circumstances.” 

My friend from Iowa and the Senator 
he refers to find it very suspicious that 
Post Office employment increased during 
the month of June. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I would first like to finish. 

Mr. HALL. What I would like to say 
applies to the “story” that the gentle- 
man has told. 

Mr. UDALL. I have a limited amount of 
time, and I want to get some more stories 
in, if I can. 

Mr. HALL, I think it would be profitable 
if the gentleman would yield. 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 
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Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. Did the alleged Coroner's Jury 
in the Ozarks” have any testimony about 
the damage done under these suspicious 
circumstances, and did either the con- 
ferees or has the committee of the 
House, had any testimony from the Post- 
master General himself—or his des- 
ignee—that it would irreparably damage 
the Postal Service, that it would severely 
hamper business or industry, and so 
forth as listed on the last page of the 
conference report? The answer is Les“ 
or “No.” 

Mr. UDALL. We were satisfied. The 
Postmaster General testified extensively 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
and extensively before the Senate coun- 
terpart committee. We had that testi- 
mony available. The answer is, No, the 
House committee did not take testimony 
on that subject. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for one quick observation? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from Iowa 
did not limit his statement to the Post 
Office Department. He said 95,000 Fed- 
eral employees had been hired in the one 
month of June, Government-wide. 

Mr. UDALL. Oh, yes, this is all very 
suspicious, that suddenly in the month 
of June we had a great increase in em- 
ployment. First, we did not have the tax 
bill until the latter part of June. No one 
knew whether we would have it or not. 
There was considerable doubt on that 
point. I think that is a partial answer. 

Second, I have discovered some other 
very curious and suspicious things. Dur- 
ing the months of May and June there 
were more bathing suits sold than there 
were in March and January. There were 
also more air conditioners sold. Histori- 
cally, in the month of June people go on 
vacations in the Ozark Mountains, and 
the beaches open up. We need more for- 
est rangers in the month of June. There 
are a lot of seasonal things that go on 
in the Federal Government, and it hap- 
pens every June. I just happen to have 
the comparative figures for last year for 
the Post Office Department. 

In this suspicious month of June last 
year, if you exempt this 10,000-man 
Presidential summer employment pro- 
gram which we did not have last year 
and which the Congress authorized and 
funded, if you leave that out, last year 
the Post Office Department increase for 
the month of June was 16,000. This year 
the comparable figure is not 16,000. It is 
9,000. So that we had a far less increase 
this year. The Postmaster General in- 
deed was making efforts even in June to 
keep from unduly increasing the num- 
ber of his employees. 

It was said here earlier, and I refer 
back to what the gentleman from Okla- 
homa talked about—and this is a funda- 
mental thing that I do not think is wide- 
ly recognized—there are two parts to 
this Expenditure Control Act. One deals 
with money; the other deals with man- 
power. We are not talking about the 
money part of it here today. The $6 bil- 
lion mandatory cut is still in effect. This 
legislation does not touch it in any way. 

If you recall what we said in connec- 
tion with that act, we said that there 
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will be a $6 billion reduction in expendi- 
tures; that we in the Congress would take 
a whack at it first, and if we did not do 
the full $6 billion, then the President and 
the Director of the Budget must do it. 

Of that $6 billion, $4 billion has been 
reduced and accounted for in the House 
appropriation bills already passed. Of 
that $4 billion, $132 million has already 
been cut out of the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s budget. So we are making progress 
on the $6 billion reduction. You cannot 
just equate the reduction of manpower, 
as the gentleman from Oklahoma said, 
with a reduction in money. We can in- 
crease the manpower the Post Office De- 
partment needs and still have the Post 
Office Department absorb its part of this 
$6 billion cut. 

I want to say in response to something 
said earlier today about what a vote for 
this bill would mean; a vote no“ on 
this conference report will mean a cut- 
back in postal service this coming Sat- 
urday. It will mean the closing of many 
post offices in your districts. That is what 
a vote against this conference report will 
do. It will also be a vote to fire 83,600 
clerks and carriers over the next couple 
of years. It will be a vote for catastrophe 
in the Postal Service. I urge you to vote 
“aye.” 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
determined that I should be counted 
among that lonely band that will vote 
“no” on this conference report. It should 
be understood that this is not because 
I am against the original bill but be- 
cause I feel it necessary to register my 
protest against the amendment added 
to it in the other body, and adopted by 
the conferees, which has the effect of 
giving the Post Office Department a 
near-blanket exemption from the em- 
ployee-ceiling requirement of the well- 
known surtax bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the vote I shall thus cast 
will be neither a very practical one 
since—as I indicated during the colloquy 
I had with the distingiushed Gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DUSLKI] 
earlier today—I am certain that the 
Post Office Department will eventually 
need some relief from that employee 
ceiling, nor a very good political one 
since my mail already indicates that 
my constituents do not look kindly on 
any curtailment in their postal service 
of the kinds the Postmaster General 
has been threatening. 

However, despite all the fuzziness of 
the figures that were thrown around 
here earlier in this debate, I do not be- 
lieve the Post Office Department is 
presently in such difficult straits—and I 
wish to underscore the word “pres- 
ently’—as to require this near-total 
exemption from the employee-ceiling we 
are about to give it. We may well come 
to that point, but we are not there yet, 
and personally I do not like to see us 
give in so easily as we evidently are 
prepared to do to the kind of pressure 
tactics that are being exerted against us 
and our constituents. 

On Friday of last week—July 26, under 
special order granted me—I spoke on 
this problem at some length. My re- 
marks, if anyone is interested, are on 
pages 23729 through 23731 of the Recorp 
for that day. 
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During the course of those remarks, I 
referred to a statement by the author of 
the employee-ceiling provision of the 
surtax bill, as made the other day in the 
other body, to the effect that we might 
just as well junk the whole idea of trying 
to roll back Federal employment levels in 
this fashion as to keep on, as we are, 
“shooting bullet holes in the bottom 
of the bucket.” 

By today’s action—and I know the 
conference report will be adopted—we 
will actually be putting a shotgun blast 
through the bottom of that “bucket,” 
and thereby demonstrating once again 
our near total inability to get any sort 
of firm grip on the level of Federal 
spending. 

Is there an alternative—even if one 
accepts the fact that the Post Office De- 
partment, along with the FBI, the FAA, 
the TVA and several other alphabet-soup 
type of Federal agencies, will need relief 
from a rigidly mandated employment 
ceiling? 

Yes, I believe there is, and the Ways 
and Means Committee, whose members— 
with the exception of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]—have 
been markedly silent throughout this de- 
bate, pointed that alternative out on 
yesterday when it reported out H.R. 
18985 which would set up a pool of 14,000 
positions for the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget to use, as he thinks needed, 
throughout the Federal Establishment, 
without regard to the surtax bill’s man- 
date against filling more than three of 
each subsequently occurring four Fed- 
eral job vacancies. 

Now, it may be that a pool of that 
size—and allowing at least that much 
flexibility in application of the employee 
ceiling—would not be big enough to take 
care of the Post Office Department’s true 
needs for very long. But—and this is 
important—it is stated in the commit- 
tee’s report on this new attempt at giving 
some flexibility to all this, and I quote: 

In September, after the congressional re- 
cess, it is anticipated that more informa- 
tion will be available to the Congress as to 
the impact of the employee ceiling and the 
problems arising under this provision. At 
that time the employee ceiling may be 
reconsidered and modifications in it de- 
veloped if Congress should consider this 
desirable. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what is wrong with 
that—except for the fact that, if we ap- 
proach our problem in that more 
thoughtful and objective way, we will be 
missing this opportunity to tumble over 
each other in our haste to show our 
constituents that, by George, we are not 
going to let anybody cut back on the 
postal service if we can help it? 

I would suppose that, if we pass this 
conference report, the Ways and Means 
alternative, to which I just referred, may 
never come to the floor—and, indeed, 
why should it? After today, it would be 
a little late to do much good, for the 
floodgates will again be open, Federal 
employee levels will go on soaring up- 
ward, with Federal spending levels fol- 
lowing along, so that one must really 
ask—especially those of us who voted for 
the surtax bill only because it also man- 
dated a lower level of Federal spending— 
how much anti-inflationary impact it 
will eventually prove to have. 
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Well, there is really little more to be 
said, except that blanket expenditure 
cuts and rigid employee ceilings are not 
the right way for Congress to try to con- 
trol Federal spending levels. As this ex- 
perience is indicating—and as we shall 
soon discover, I am sure, with respect to 
today’s news that the President has 
chosen to freeze some impacted school- 
aid funds—in which action, incidentally, 
I believe he is right—it is here that Fed- 
eral priorities must be sorted and re- 
sorted, and it is here that the painful 
decisions as to what to cut and what not 
to cut should be made. 

I do not believe that the Post Office 
Department can or should be immune 
from consideration in that difficult task. 
This is why, when the regular Post Office 
Department appropriation bill was be- 
fore this body, back in April, I offered an 
amendment to it to eliminate, for the 
time being, Saturday deliveries of mail in 
residential areas. It seemed to me then— 
and still does, though I know others dis- 
agree—that this was a low-priority serv- 
ice item and, if cuts had to be made, the 
one to which both the public and the 
service could most easily adjust. That 
amendment did not carry, of course, 
though there were 100 Members besides 
myself who voted for it on a subsequent 
rollcall when it was offered as a recom- 
mital motion. But my point is, Mr. 
Speaker, that this was an honest attempt 
on my part to get at the heart of the 
question of priorities on a specific, item- 
by-item basis, and that, if we had made 
a similar attempt at that sort of thing 
all year long, and stood up against what- 
ever fears of political reprisals such votes 
might cost us, I doubt very much we 
would be here in the fix we are in today. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
one bit of confusion I want to dispel. 
Somehow there seems to be the assump- 
tion that if the Post Office is exempted 
from, personnel limitations, we will be 
defeating the purpose of economy. 

In the case of the Post Office Depart- 
ment the exemption from the personnel 
limitation is a completely separate issue. 
We are not talking about relieving the 
Post Office of any of its obligations to 
3 expenditures as required by the 

W. 

This is a problem of people, not of 
money. 

It is because people would not be avail- 
able that service must be curtailed. The 
money has been appropriated by the 
Congress—cut substantially from the 
amount requested by the President, I 
might add—and additionally the appro- 
priated funds will be still further reduced 
because the Department will take its full 
share of the $6 billion cut required by 
Congress in the President’s budget. 

Let me amplify on the expenditure re- 
duction for a moment. Because the De- 
partment earns very substantial revenue 
from the sale of its services, it very nearly 
pays its entire cost. The net expenditures 
of the Department are relatively small. 
It is my understanding that the Post 
Office Department will have to reduce its 
expenditures by more than the amount 
that would be in proportion to the rela- 
tionship between its net expenditures and 
the total of all expenditures in the execu- 
tive branch. 
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So the Post Office is not to get any re- 
lief from expenditure reduction. This is 
a problem simply of the personnel limi- 
tations. 

In actual fact, the application of per- 
sonnel limitations will cause an increase 
in postal cost. I wonder how short- 
sighted we can be. In the name of econ- 
omy we demand actions that result in 
higher costs and an absolute waste of 
taxpayer funds. 

A certain amount of work today re- 
quires four full-time postal workers. Un- 
der the current law as vacancies occur 
these four workers will be reduced to 
three. The remaining three would have 
to do the work of four. 

There is no escape for it—unless you 
want to let the Post Office Department 
burn the mail or dump it in the parking 
lot—these three men are going to have 
to work longer hours to do the work of 
four. That means overtime at 50 percent 
more cost. So as I said a moment ago we 
would spend more money instead of sav- 
ing it. 

Still further, three men will not finish 
the job as quickly as four men. So the 
mail is delayed and the service is worse. 

Three men working longer hours are 
going to be tired, work more slowly, make 
more errors. 

The only exemption that I support is 
an exemption from the personnel limita- 
tions so that the Department can save 
money, do its share of expenditure re- 
duction, and keep the mail moving on 
time. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
House to adopt this conference report 
which will prevent many of our faithful, 
loyal, and much-needed postal employees 
from being discharged. This conference 
report will prevent our small rural post 
offices from being arbitrarily closed. To 
me it is incredible that any curtailment 
of service, closing of small rural post of- 
fices, or reduction in employees gen- 
erally was ever proposed. The volume of 
mail being handled cannot be controlled 
by the U.S. Government, The volume of 
mail is daily increasing. The American 
people expect the mail to be delivered. 

Mail volume has increased from 75 bil- 
lion pieces of mail in fiscal 1966 to an es- 
timated 84 billion pieces this fiscal year. 
As this report states, from fiscal year 
1966 to the end of fiscal year 1969, it is 
estimated that city deliveries of mail will 
increase by 4 million, rural deliveries will 
increase by 660,000, business deliveries 
will increase by 358,000, and the popula- 
tion of our country will increase by 4 
million. 

Mail volume will continue to increase 
as our economy grows and our population 
increases. To handle this mail will re- 
quire additional personnel—not less. It 
would be tragic to close rural post offices. 
It would sound the death knell of rural 
America at a time when we need des- 
perately to encourage the development of 
rural areas and the location of industries 
and employment in the small cities. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad the Congress is 
taking action to protect our postal em- 
ployees, save our rural post offices and 
provide adequate service for the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to adopt 
this report by an overwhelming vote and 
serve notice that the Congress is not 
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going to be intimidated and coerced into 
false economy regarding our mail service. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is from the 
committee report and I commend it to 
the attention of the Congress and the 
country: 

In the judgment of the conferees, to leave 
the postal service to the mercy of the em- 
ployment ceiling would be the ultimate in 
false economy. 

It would irreparably damage the postal 
service. 

It would severely hamper business and in- 
dustry, and tend to undermine the economy 
at a time when vibrant economic growth is 
imperative to support the Government's fis- 
cal reforms. 

It would virtually hamstring postal man- 
agement and enforce drastic curtailment of 
postal services, 

It would relegate the American public to 
second-class situations in terms of avail- 
ability and usefulness of their chief means 
of communication, 

The results would be disastrous in the 
face of ever-rising and uncontrollable mail 
volume. 

The chaos in the Postal Establishment 
would be equaled only by the indignation of 
an outraged public. 

Impairment of the postal service, such as 
the postal ceilings, will be specially danger- 
ous because of the extraordinary and unique 
function performed by the postal service. 

The postal service affects more Americans 
individually and personally and exerts a far 
broader and more direct influence in their 
unique cultural and social pursuits than does 
any other Government activity. 

The adoption of the conference provision 
removing the postal service from the person- 
nel ceiling will alleviate these major prob- 
lems that would arise upon curtailment of 
the postal service. 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report on H.R. 
15387, a bill whose chief purpose is to 
permit the employment of postal person- 
nel sufficient to provide adequate postal 
service to the public. 

The importance of the postal service to 
the American public cannot be disputed. 
It is the vital lifeline in our society and 
economy without which our economic, 
industrial, and social institutions would 
be seriously disrupted. Such disruption 
has fortunately never happened in this 
Nation’s history. The postal service has 
functioned 7 days a week ever since the 
Government was established, even in- 
cluding the Civil War, when the U.S. Post 
Office Department continued to deliver 
mail in the Confederacy. 

Unlike some Government functions, 
the volume of mail cannot be controlled 
unless Congress increases rates of post- 
age to make it economically unrealistic, 
or unless Congress enacts legislation 
placing an embargo upon the mailing of 
a particular class or kind of mail. Absent 
these extraordinary remedies, mail vol- 
ume will increase as the economy grows 
and as the population increases. 

Mail volume has increased from 75.6 
billion pieces in fiscal year 1966 to an 
estimated 84 billion pieces in fiscal year 
1969, an increase of 8.4 billion pieces. By 
fiscal year 1973 the estimated annual 
volume will be about 93 billion pieces. 
There is a material qualitative difference 
in present-day postal service as com- 
pared with the 1966 level. Four million 
more homes have city delivery service, 
666,000 more homes have rural service, 
and 358,000 businesses have been added 
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to service requirements. This is an in- 
crease of over 5 million locations—equiv- 
alent to the total of all addresses served 
throughout Canada. 

The population of the United States 
has increased 4 million since 1966. The 
gross national product has increased 
from $717.5 billion in fiscal year 1966 to 
$822.1 billion in fiscal year 1968. Mail to 
American servicemen in Vietnam has in- 
creased 59 percent during the same 2- 
year period. To roll back by attrition the 
level of employment in the Post Office to 
that existing on June 30, 1966, would re- 
quire a reduction of 76,539 full-time per- 
manent positions and 6,699 nonperma- 
nent positions, a total of 83,238, 

Neither the existing nor the most opti- 
mistically planned postal facilities could 
serve as warehouse for temporary storage 
depots for mail that would pile up to clog 
postal channels. There simply is not 
enough space. We have only to recall the 
dramatic evidence of this in the Chicago 
Post Office 2 years ago, when a deluge 
of mail literally smothered the employees 
and left them no room to do their work. 

In the final analysis, therefore, the 
employment cutback provision calls for 
postal employees eventually to process 
and deliver 17 billion more pieces of mail 
than they did in 1966, but with only the 
same number of people they had in 1966. 
This intolerable extra burden of work 
will fall on the backs of our postal em- 
ployees, unless the relief provided by H.R. 
15387 is granted. 

I feel sure my colleagues here will 
agree with my feeling on this subject and 
support this worthy legislation. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my strong support for this bill to 
exempt the Post Office Department from 
the personnel cutbacks demanded by the 
1968 Revenue and Expenditure Act. 

An understaffed Post Office Depart- 
ment would pose a major threat to the 
country’s economy. The continued 
growth of business and industry—the 
backbone of our economic system— 
hinges upon swift and efficient mail serv- 
ice. Major curtailments in this service, 
indeed, even minor curtailments, would 
jeopardize the economy just as it appears 
to be shaking off the burdens that have 
slowed its progress over the past few 
years. Studies have revealed a direct 
relationship between economic growth 
and the amount of mail generated by 
business activity. To hinder this vital 
means of communication would be to 
hinder the business community itself, 
creating a hardship for business in- 
stitutions ranging all the way from giant 
industries to corner grocery stores. 

The average citizen, too, would be ad- 
versely affected by curtailments in mail 
service. The elderly, for example, de- 
pend upon prompt delivery of the pension 
checks and social security checks that 
are often their sole means of livelihood. 
Rural housewives, similarly, depend upon 
the mails to shop for family clothing and 
household appliances. People through- 
out the United States have a right to ex- 
pect adequate mail service. They pay 
handsomely for it—both in taxes and in 
postage costs. 

Yet a provision of the 1968 Revenue 
and Expenditure Act directs the Post Of- 
fice Department, among other Govern- 
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ment departments and agencies, to fill 
only three of every four job vacancies 
until its work force is trimmed back to 
the 1966 level. 

A personnel cutback of this magnitude 
would virtually destroy the standard of 
brisk efficiency that the Post Office De- 
partment has achieved under Postmas- 
ters General Lawrence O’Brien and Mar- 
vin Watson, forcing it to deplete its em- 
ployee ranks at the same time that its 
mail volume is soaring upward at an un- 
precedented rate. The number of mail 
pieces that the Department handles an- 
nually has jumped from 75.6 billion in 
1966 to an anticipated 84 billion this 
year, an increase of more than 8 bil- 
lion pieces. The number of mail delivery 
addresses, moreover, has moved from 63 
million up to 67 million in the same 2- 
year period. It is clear, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Post Office Department simply will 
not be able to process the swelling mail 
volume if its work force is cut to the 1966 
level. The Department is now faced with 
this bleak dilemma: either put an em- 
bargo on certain categories of mail other 
than first class—the only category the 
Department must deliver under its man- 
date—or curtail mail service as a whole. 
For the time being the Department has 
chosen the latter alternative, prefering 
to restrict the services offered to all mail 
users rather than abandoning outright 
the services offered to a few users. But 
in the future, as the mail volume spurts 
upward and the personnel level plunges 
downward, the Department may well be 
forced into implementing the mail em- 
bargoes it outlined before the Congress 
earlier this year. 

It is clear, Mr. Speaker, that the ceil- 
ing on Post Office Department man- 
power must be eliminated before it de- 
stroys the efficiency of mail service 
throughout the United States. 

Any money this ceiling might save for 
the Government—if, indeed, it saves any 
money at all—would be trivial in com- 
parison with the widespread economic 
damage it would cause. The following 
letter from a businessman in Monson, 
Mass., points out how the elimination of 
Saturday deliveries and pickups has 
jeopardized his firm: 

DANIEL O'CONNOR & Sons, INC., 
Monson, Mass., July 22, 1968. 
Hon, EpwarD BOLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are a small business that through 35 
years of hard work, many times over 16 hours 
a day we built up a business that catered to 
over 500 other small businesses, namely the 
amusement parks and carnivals throughout 
the United States. 

As most of these carnivals are moving every 
week the only way they can receive material 
is through the post office. We have a rural 
route number for over 70 years and have 
built this post office in Monson up to a first 
class post office and shipped thousands of 
these drive cables all over the United States 
and Canada and with special handling on 
most we found that delivery and pickups at 
the various post offices were made on Satur- 
day. 

We were astounded to learn that starting 
this Saturday we can no longer ship any- 
thing out or can our customers pick up any 
of the shipments that were made during the 
week... 
Sincerely, 

DANIEL F. O'CONNOR. 
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Another letter, this one from a woman 
in Springfield, Mass., makes clear the 
general public concern over curtailments 
in mail service: 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
July 19, 1968. 
Representative EDWARD BOLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bouanp: We wish to register our 
extreme displeasure with the new Govern- 
ment directive, curtailing mail service to 
business and residential areas. 

Despite higher taxes, increased postal rates 
and other personal sacrifices, our services are 
continually lessened. 

Our beloved President, the late John F. 
Kennedy, once remarked, “What can you do 
for your country?” 

Throughout our lifetime, we have given 
of ourselves in every area, education, med- 
icine and military service with distinction 
both in World War II and presently in Viet- 
nam, We shall continue to be loyal and 
dedicated Americans. 

Why does our bureaucracy keep demand- 
ing more and more from each citizen? Is 
there something you can do to stop this 
unjust curtailment of mail service? 

Respectfully yours, 
Bess BENNETT. 


Mr. Speaker, we in the Congress must 
accept our responsibility to see that the 
Post Office Department is amply staffed 
and amply funded in this era of rising 
mail demands, 

I urge swift and favorable action on 
the bill now before us. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened. to this debate with close atten- 
tion and great interest. I happen to be 
one of those who did not support the 
tax increase and expenditure reduction 
package. The more I consider my stand 
on the Revenue and Expenditure Con- 
trol Act, the better I feel that I did not 
support this measure. 

In our present dilemma over the cur- 
tailment of postal service, it is much 
easier for a Member who did not go 
along with the surtax increase to be able 
to point out he is in no way responsible 
for any of the conditions which have led 
to the proposal to curtail postal service. 

However, that may be of slight com- 
fort. We must face the realities of the 
situation. We are faced in this country 
today with the fact the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has delayed for 1 week the previous- 
ly issued order to close certain post of- 
fices and to reduce all urban delivery 
service to 5 days per week, and has even 
threatened to reduce rural service to 3 
days a week. 

Where we are today it does little good 
to point fingers or call names as to 
whether or not our Ways and Means 
Committee failed to consult with the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
At this moment it is even too late to 
argue whether we relinquished to the 
administration the responsibility to 
make cuts in expenditures which should 
have been made by the Congress. It is 
my opinion it is even too late to debate 
whether the executive branch could or 
might exempt the Post Office Depart- 
ment without action by the Congress. It 
is pointless even to question whether this 
might be the start of piece-meal exemp- 
tions from expenditure controls. We face 
a condition we must do something about 
quickly. 

I have heard it contended by some 
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Members that the action of the Post- 
master General is a sort of gimmick or a 
kind of scare tactic. Regardless of the 
truth or falsity of the charges, we face 
an emergency through the disruption of 
postal service. 

It is quite possible the Bureau of the 
Budget could have made selective reduc- 
tions in other departments and spared 
the Post Office Department. I am not 
sure whether this was attempted or 
whether there may be truth in the charge 
that the Post Office Department just was 
not interested in any alternatives, but 
really wanted to create a crisis. 

Notwithstanding, this action should 
serve as a lesson that the executive 
branch realizes good mail service is a 
sensitive subject and that they also know 
Congress will respond to provide good 
service. What we should be certain of is 
that, if we exempt the Post Office De- 
partment from the manpower ceilings, 
are we going to have improved service? 
In other words, if we provide this ex- 
emption and grant immunity to the Post 
Office Department, what assurance are 
we going to have that there will be no 
more post office closings, that there will 
be a 6-day-a-week delivery and that the 
rural areas will be served as well as the 
urban areas? 

It 1s my judgment it is going to do 
little good for any of us to berate each 
other now, whatever committee we may 
belong to or whether we voted for or 
against the tax increase. The fact re- 
mains we have, it seems, only authorized 
the executive branch to use the meat- 
axe approach on expenditure reductions 
rather than some selective, carefully 
thought-out, planned priorities that 
would do the least damage to the least 
number. Now is the time to undo in part 
this unwise authorization. 

I happen to be one of those who 
thought the Congress had exempted the 
postal services as well as the Veterans’ 
Administration and Vietnam expendi- 
tures, Because I opposed the whole pack- 
age I suppose I am not held to the same 
high degree of care as those who sup- 
ported the package. I now learn the Sen- 
ate clearly proposed the Post Office De- 
partment be exempted and it may have 
been the House conferees who failed to 
insist upon the exemption in the confer- 
ence report. Thus the conference report 
did not actually include exemption for 
the Post Office Department. As it stands 
at the moment, we have before us a good 
conference report. It should be adopted. 

My remaining observation is that, be- 
cause we raised postal rates last Decem- 
ber, we had best make certain good postal 
service is provided. In a few days we are 
going to have about a month’s recess. It 
is my considered prediction if we do not 
agree to this conference report, we will 
be saying to our people, Les, we raised 
your rates but you must be willing to 
accept worse postal service than you had 
at the old or lower rates.“ I am sure my 
colleagues understand that if we do not 
act with dispatch, our August recess will 
turn out to be the longest, the most un- 
pleasant, and the most miserable recess 
of all time. Moreover, our constituents 
will see to it we move around in our con- 
gressional districts faster than at any 
time in our congressional careers. The 
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reason that will be so is we will literally 
be on the run trying to outdistance the 
irate constituents. The recess will seem 
much longer than 30 days because of the 
justified wrath of the postal patrons who 
will be sitting on our doorsteps. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
ae question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the 
conference report. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
— ta and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 345, nays 24, not voting 63, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 302 
YEAS—345 

Abbitt Delaney Harsha 
Adair Dellenback Harvey 
Adams Denney Hathaway 
Addabbo Derwinski Hays 
Albert Dickinson Hechler, W. Va. 
Andrews, Ala. Diggs Helstoski 
Andrews, Dingell Henderson 

N. Dak Donohue Hicks 
Annunzio Dorn Holifield 
Ashley Dow Horton 
Aspinall Dowdy Hosmer 
Ayres Downing Howard 
Barrett Dulski Hull 
Bates Duncan Hungate 
Belcher Dwyer Hunt 
Bell Eckhardt Hutchinson 
Berry Edmondson Ichord 
Betts Edwards, Ala. Irwin 
Bevill Edwards, Calif. Jacobs 
Biester Edwards,La. Jarman 
Bingham Ellberg Joelson 
Blackburn Erlenborn Johnson, Calif. 
Blatnik Eshleman Johnson, Pa. 
Boggs Evans, Colo Jones, Ala. 
Boland Fallon Jones, N.C, 
Bolling Farbstein Karth 
Brademas Fasceli Kastenmeſer 
Brasco Feighan Kazen 
Bray Findley Kee 
Brinkley Fino Keith 
Brooks Fisher Kelly 
Broomfield Flynt King, Calif. 
Brotzman Foley King, N.Y. 
Brown, Calif. Ford, Kleppe 
Brown, Mich. William D. Kluczynski 
Brown, Ohio Fountain Kornegay 
Broyhill, N.C. Fraser Kyl 
Broyhill, Va. Friedel Kyros 
Buchanan Fulton, Pa. Landrum 
Burke, Mass. qua Langen 
Burleson Galifianakis Latta 
Burton, Calif. Gardner Leggett 
Button Garmatz Lennon 
Byrne, Pa. Gathings Lloyd 
Cabell Gettys Long, Md 
Carey Giaimo McCarthy 
Carter Gibbons McClory 
Casey Gilbert McCloskey 
Cederberg Gonzalez McClure 
Chamberlain Green, Oreg McCulloch 
Clancy Green, Pa McDonald, 
Clark Griffin Mich. 
Clausen, Griffiths McEwen 

Don H. Grover McFall 
Clawson,Del Gubser McMillan 
Cleveland Gurney Macdonald, 
Cohelan Hagan Mass. 
Conable Haley MacGregor 
Conyers Halpern Machen 
Corbett Hamilton Madden 
Corman Hammer- Mahon 
Culver schmidt Mailliard 
Cunningham Hanley Marsh 
Daddario Hanna Martin 
Daniels Hansen, Wash. Mathias, Calif. 
Davis, Ga. Hardy Matsunaga 
Dawson Harrison May 
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Mayne Reid, N.Y. Stratton 
Meeds Reifel Stubblefield 
Meskill Stuckey 
Miller, Calif. Reuss Sullivan 
Miller, Ohio Rhodes, Pa. Talcott 
Minish Riegle Taylor 
Mink Rivers Teague, Calif 
Minshall Roberts Teague, Tex 
Monagan Rodino Tenzer 
Montgomery Rogers, Colo Thompson, Ga. 
Moorhead * Thompson, N.J. 
nan Thomson, Wis. 
Morris, N. Mex. Rooney, N.Y Tiernan 
er Rooney, Pa. Tuck 
Moss Rosenthal Tunney 
Murphy, II. Rostenkowski Udall 
Murphy, N.Y. Van Deerlin 
Myers Roybal Vander Jagt 
Natcher Rumsfeld anik 
Nedzi Ruppe Vigorito 
Nelsen Ryan Waldie 
Nichols St Germain Walker 
Nix St. Onge Wampler 
O'Hara, II. Sandman Watkins 
O'Konski Satterfield Watts 
Olsen Saylor Whalen 
O'Neal, Ga. Schadeberg Whalley 
O'Neill, Mass. Scherle White 
Ottinger Scheuer Whitener 
Passman Schweiker Whitten 
Patman Schwengel Widnall 
Patten t Wiggins 
Pelly Selden Williams, Pa 
Pepper Shipley Willis 
Perkins Shriver Wilson, Bob 
Pettis Sikes Wilson, 
Philbin Sisk Charles H 
Pickle Skubitz Winn 
Pike Slack Wolff 
Pirnie Smith, Iowa Wright 
Poage Smith, N.Y. Wyatt 
Podell Smith, Okla. Wydler 
Poff Snyder Wylie 
Pollock Springer Wyman 
Price, Ill Stafford Yates 
Pryor Staggers Young 
Pucinski Stanton Zablocki 
Purcell Steed Zion 
Rallsback Steiger, Ariz. Zwach 
Randall Steiger, Wis. 
Reid, III. Stephens 
NAYS—24 
Abernethy Mills 
Arends Ford, Gerald R. Price, Tex 
Ashbrook Goodling Robison 
Bennett Gross 
Bush Hall Schneebeli 
Byrnes, Wis. Jonas Smith, Calif, 
Cahill Laird Taft 
Collier Michel Utt 
NOT VOTING—63 

Anderson, I. Esch Lipscomb 
Anderson, Everett Long, La. 

Tenn Evins,Tenn. Lukens 
Ashmore Flood McDade 
Baring Frelinghuysen Mathias, Md 
Battin Fulton, Tenn. Mize 
Blanton Gallagher Moore 
Bolton Goodell Morse, Mass. 
Bow Gray n 
Brock Gude O'Hara, Mich 
Burke, Fla. Halleck Quie 
Burton, Utah Hansen, Idaho Quillen 
Celler Hawkins Rarick 
Colmer Hébert Rees 
Conte Heckler, Mass. Resnick 
Cowger Herlong Rhodes, Ariz. 
Cramer Holland Roudebush 
Davis, Wis. Jones, Mo 
de la Garza Karsten Waggonner 
Dent Kirwan Watson 
Devine Kupferman 
Dole Kuykendall 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Hébert with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Waggonnner with Mr. Dole. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Cowger. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Morton. 

Mr, Long of Louisiana with Mr. Burke of 
Florida, 

Mr, Everett with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Halleck. 


Mr. Flood with Mr. Morse of Massachusetts. 
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Mr, Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Anderson 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr, Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan with Mr. Mathias 
of Maryland. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Karsten with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Uliman with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Kupferman. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Rarick with Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Devine. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Quillen with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Gude with Mrs. Heckler of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Roudebush with Mr. Mize. 

Mr. Lukens with Mr. Quie, 

Mr. Esch with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, on 
rolicall No. 302 I was unavoidably de- 
tained, and did not vote. Had I been pres- 
ent I would have voted “yea.” 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
avoidably detained on official business 
on rolleall No. 302. Had I been present, 
I would have voted “yea.” 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
18188, DEPARTMENT OF TRANS- 
oon APPROPRIATIONS, 
1969 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
18188) making appropriations for the 
Department of Transportation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
ot the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. , 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 1833) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
18188) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Transportation for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 4, 15, and 16. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 17; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert 670,954,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 120,000, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment 
insert: 830,000, 000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Insert the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: : Pro- 
vided further, That of the total amount made 
available during the current fiscal year for 
administration, operation, and research ex- 
penses of the Federal-aid highway programs, 
not to exceed $12,718,000 shall be available 
for support and services furnished by ele- 
ments of the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion other than the Bureau of Public Roads 
and by other Federal agencies,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 829,000, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 821,050,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$7,600,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert: “$13,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 865,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 204. None of the funds provided under 
this Act shall be available for the planning or 
execution of programs the obligations for 
which are in excess of $29,000,000, exclusive 
of the reimbursable program, in fiscal year 
1969 for Forest Highways.“ 

Ana tne Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 205. None of the funds provided under 
this Act shall be available for the planning 
or execution of programs the obligations for 
which are in excess of $12,500,000 in fiscal 
year 1969 for ‘Public Lands Highways’.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 208“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 209“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 11 and 20. 

Epwarp P. BOLAND, 

JOHN J. McFAtt, 

SIDNEY R. YATES, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 

CHARLES R. Jonas (ex- 
cept as to amend- 
ments 17 and 20), 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOHN O. PASTORE, 

MIKE MONRONEY, 

Norris COTTON, 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 18188) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Trans- 
portation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 


FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
Operations 


Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $670,954,- 
000 instead of $663,079,000 as proposed by the 
House and $678,899,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The increase above the amount pro- 
vided by the House is for 998 positions for 
operation and maintenance of the air traffic 
control system. The House provided 1,401 
additional positions for this effort. Thus, the 
conference agreement provides a total in- 
crease of 2,399 positions. 

The committee of conference is in agree- 
ment that every possible effort must be made 
by the Federal Aviation Administration, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the commercial air- 
craft industry, and general aviation to alle- 
viate the present congestion in air travel in 
certain areas of the nation. It is felt that the 
additional personnel funded will be helpful 
in the long term, but the time required for 
their training will not permit them to be very 
useful in the near term. 

There are certain helpful short-term ac- 
tions which could be taken and which have 
not yet been taken. A number of interna- 
tional flights could be shifted from over- 
crowded airports to less congested areas. 
Schedules could be stretched out throughout 
the day rather than bunched in the early 
morning and evening hours. Fare reduction 
incentives could be used to encourage travel 
in off peak hours. Not enough facilities can 
ever be furnished to permit all flights to de- 
part at 5 to 6 p.m. Better utilization could 
be made of existing airports such as Dulles 
International in the Washington, D.C., area. 
There are several former military airfields 
which are not presently being utilized which 
could be used for commercial or general 
aviation purposes. These and other practi- 
cal, relatively simple steps should be taken 
without delay and at little cost. Continued 
failure to face reality in the use of the air 
space must not be permitted. 
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Within the money available in this act, the 
FAA is directed to maintain the tower con- 
trol facilities at Paine Field, Wash., due to 
an emergency due to the withdrawal of the 
Air Force. 

Facilities and equipment 

Amendment No. 2: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would have per- 
mitted purchase of one new aircraft. 

Amendment No. 3; Appropriates $120,000,- 
000 instead of $65,000,000 as provided by the 
House and $191,500,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Research and development 


Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $27,000,000 
as proposed by the House instead of $38,500,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Grants-in-aid for airports 


Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $30,000,- 
000 instead of $65,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 6: Includes language as 
proposed by the Senate identifying as a line 
item that part of the sum available for gen- 
eral expenses to be used by elements of the 
Federal Highway Administration other than 
the Bureau of Public Roads. The Senate lan- 
guage was amended to include the phrase 
“not to exceed”. 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $29,000,- 
000 for liquidation of contract authorization 
for “Forest highways” instead of $26,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $33,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. It is intended that 
the program be managed so that no addi- 
tional liquidating cash is required in fiscal 
year 1969. 

Amendment No. 8: Provides that $21,050,- 
000 of the amount authorized for “Forest 
highways” for fiscal year 1968 be appropri- 
ated instead of $18,050,000 as proposed by 
the House and $25,050,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No, 9: Appropriates $7,600,000 
for liquidation of contract authorization for 
“Public lands highways” instead of $6,200,000 
as proposed by the House and $9,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. It is intended that 
the be managed so that no addi- 
tional liquidating cash is required in fiscal 
year 1969. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $13,000,- 
000 for “High-speed ground transportation 
research and development” instead of $16,- 
200,000 as proposed by the Senate. The item 
had not been included by the House since 
the necessary authorization had not been 
enacted at the time of House consideration. 

The $950,000 requested for a test facility 
is denied. No funds will be provided for the 
test facility until a site for the facility has 
been selected. 

The request for $43,000 for five new posi- 
tions, and the positions, are denied. 

No part of the reduction is to be applied 
to the Boston-New York or New York-Wash- 
ington demonstration programs. 

URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 11: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers will offer a mo- 
tion to appropriate $175,000,000 for “Urban 
mass transportation grants” instead of 
$200,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
program was not included by the House since 
the necessary authorizing legislation had not 
been enacted at the time of House considera- 
tion. 

Language has been included in the bill 
making $30,000,000 available only for re- 
search, development, and demonstration 
grants. 

The committee of conference is in agree- 
ment that the project files retained by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment should be terminated as soon as prac- 
ticable, and that none of the funds appro- 
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priated under this heading shall be used for 
such projects. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 12: Limits obligations for 
“State and community highway safety” to 
$65,000,000 instead of $60,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $80,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

The committee of conference directs that 
the funds provided be obligated only on the 
most essential and practical program activ- 
ities in the belief that concentration of fund- 
ing on fewer programs than are proposed in 
the Budget will result in more clearly de- 
monstrable accomplishments. 

Amendment No, 13: Restores House provi- 
sion and limits obligations for “Forest high- 
ways” to $29,000,000 instead of $26,000,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 14: Restores House provi- 
sion and limits obligations for “Public lands 
highways” to $12,500,000 instead of $9,000, 
as proposed by the House. > 

Amendments Nos. 15 and 16: Restores sec- 
tion numbers as proposed by the House, 

Amendment No. 17: Deletes expenditure 
limitation proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 18 and 19: Change sec- 
tion numbers. 

Amendment No. 20: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The managers on the part of the House 
will offer a motion to recede and concur with 
the Senate amendment exempting air traffic 
control personnel from the personnel cell- 
ing in Public Law 90-364. 

EDWARD P. BOLAND, 

JOHN J. MCFALL, 

SIDNEY R. YATES, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

WILLIAM E, MINSHALL, 

CHARLES R. Jonas (except 
as to amendments 17 
and 20), 

Managers on the Partof the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bo- 
LAND] is recognized. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ferees have brought back a bill which has 
a total amount of new obligational au- 
thority of $1,634,266,000. 

This figure is $297,766,000 below the 
budget estimates. It is $280,875,000 above 
the House figure. 

When this bill left the House, the total 
amount in the bill was $1,353,391,000. 

The $280,875,000 above the House 
figure is attributable in large part to pro- 
grams not considered by the House. For 
example, $175 million is provided for 
urban mass transportation. That pro- 
gram was not authorized at the time the 
House considered the bill. 

There is $30 million in the bill for 
grants-in-aid to airports, and $13 mil- 
lion for high-speed ground transporta- 
tion that was not authorized when the 
House considered the bill. A total of $218 
million is carried for these three pro- 
grams in the $280 million above the 
House figure. But I hasten to add that 
the bill is $154,145,000 below the Senate 
figure, This was not accomplished with- 
out great difficulty. 

It is also—and I think the Members 
of this House can take some satisfaction 
in this—around $74 million below the ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1968. The 
budget estimates were reduced by 15 per- 
cent. 

So, Mr. Speaker, on that basis I would 
hope that the Members of the House 
would accept our work and agree to this 
conference report. The following table 
gives the figures in detail: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS APPROVED FOR 1969 
Note: All amounts are in the form of “appropriations” unless otherwise indicated] 


New budget Budget estimates 
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aew budget : Conference action compared with— 
Agency and item autor (obli stional) House bill Senate bill Conference action New budget Budget 
fiscal year 968 1 ‘can 70 1369 — 12 ba House bill Senate bill 
a) Q) @) @) (5) (6) a) (8) (9) (10) 
TITLE | 
Office of the Secretary 
Salaries and LLOER 7, 475, 000 11, 335, 000 , 800, 000 , 800, 000 , 800, 000 000 —$1, 535,000 -__- 
Transportaion fare. on . 0 0 7600" oo 000 000 88.600 000 8 00 0 780 000 21.888 000 — 8 
Total, Office of the Secretary 13, 425, 000 18, 335, 000 15, 800, 000 15, 800, 000 15, 800, 000 * +2, 375, 000 Z 
2 
1, 560, 000 000 000 362, 000, 000 14, 649, 000 
nag gaw wmm ymw iam = 
25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 +700, 000 2 
, 056, 000 51, 000, 000 51, 000, 000 51, 000, 000 +2, 801, 000 ” 
000, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 -+4, 000, 000 2 
558, 616, 000 532, 000, 000 532, 000, 000 532, 000, 000 +5, 136, 000 S 
000 079, 000 678, 899, 000 67 000 4-53, 554, 000 
Sy 000 689 909 000 121.8000 129.680.000 8.000 2 
309.000 2.90.00 8500000 Zso 1185.90 z 
1, 000, 000 700, 000 700; 000 700, 000 540, 8 
„„ eT eS ee TO OU OO as acer i 2 ca re ee asa betes —70, 000, 000 © 
ETERS AT E 65, 000, 000 ro) 65, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 +30, 000, 000 
Civil supersonic aircraft development. 142, 375, 000 2 Ä See Ne ER ache 142, 375, 000 — 
Zr .. nescence LEE (30, 000, 000) (30, 000, 000) (—30, 000, 000) (—30, 000, 000) O 
Total, Federal Aviation Administration.—.—.——. a 919, 650, 000 1, 059, 098, 000 764, 679, 000 983, 499, 000 857, 554, 000 —62, 096, 000 | 
Federal Highway Administration jer) 
Limitati LL 59, 927, 000 , 000 , 000 5, 556, 000 5, 556, 000 5, 629, 000 
704 highways (t 605 de ee o E a e ae 04 a aax (4 es 55 a g an sa 04 wi 370, on bet 502 ‘ee 8 
con a „ sas ucesh „ 8 „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ 18, s 
Ea 1, 200, 000 1, 508, 000 , 000, „000, 000 1, 000, 000 —200, 000 508, 83 
21, 034, 000 000 000 000 000 466, 000 SS OO eS ͤ 
3 i eka ae ——— 1, 100, 000) az 000) 6.200 000) . 200 000) 6.200 000) tio 000) // A E 
Appropriation to liquid contract authorization... __. 5, 000, 000 (70, 000, 090 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 900 50, 000, 000 +25, 000, 000 P) E EES eee O 
itation on obligations 2 000 ‘ 000 000, 000 000 000, 000 +40, 000, 000 75, 039, 000 000, 000: 15, 000; 
V eae ‘Gey MES See Sep ne eee eee, 
0 ys: 
Appropriation to liquidate contract authoration. 32, 000, 000 000, 26, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 29, 000, 000; —3, 000, 000 —4, 000, 000 000, 000 —4, 000, 000 
x imitation 3 9 64.560 000) 6.88.00 {26;000; 03 . 68.28 0% 080 0% 883.280 83.288 0% (83000 0% 28.000 
u 8 
Appropriation to liquidate contract authortzation .. 9. 000, 000; , 6, 200, 000: , 000, 000 7, 600, 000 —1, 400, 000; —1, 400, 000 1, 400, 000 —1, 400, 000 
Shatin on. — raid at 5 {% 000, 000, « AE 000; 000) ¢ 909.900 68.8880 (3.809.050 $= 500, 000 21.800600 643.208.000 §=3' 500 000 
Inter-American Highway- 5, 000, 000 2, 000, 000, 000 2, 0000, 00 000, 000 —3, 000, 000 50 
Chamizal Memorial Highw 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 —4, 
Alaskan assistance..__.-..- 5, 000, —5, 000, 000 
Repair and reconstruction of highways —15, 097,772 
Total, Federal Highway Administration 53, 164, 772 39, 825, 000 31, 512, 000 31, 512, 000 31, 512, 000 21, 652, 772 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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— — Bogi estimates Conference action compared with— 
of new 
Agency House bill Senate bill Conf actio N Bu 
moto fiscal year 19681 autor : By e obligations Poe son House bill Senate bill 
year 1969 authority, 1 1969 
(1) : 09 @) “® 6) (6) 0) (8) (9) (10) 
TTILE continued 
Federal Railroad Administration 
Office of the Administrator, salaries and expenses 000 1, 032, 000 000 000 000 , 000 AEEA E R AAA EIE A EE ANEA 
Burosu of Railroad Sefgih. essen ee. 30917000 1 82 00 3300 000 2 700 00 3°700, 000 128.000 — ee 
11, 750, 000 1 000 16, 200, 000 13, 000, 000 1, 250, 000 — 000 3, 000, — 
— 200. 500 400 000 3 300, 000 300600 300, 000 100.600 100.600 Pad i sg a anh’ 
Total, Federal Railroad Administration 16, 044, 000 21, 452, 000 4,900, 000 21, 100, 000 17, 900, 000 +1, 856, 000 —3, 552, 000 +13, 000, 000 —3, 200, 000 
Urban Mass Transportation Administration 
Urban mass transportation grants: 
Ee ee ees N . „„ ei ET T E T AD.. sncnccbnp cate dian aeaeec SE COs 
rr! torecsac sR i akin 230, 000, 000 © 200, 000, 000 175, 000, 000 +175, 000, 000 —55, 000, 000 +175, 000, 000 —25, 000, 000 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
Limitation on administrative expenses (514, 000) (560, 000) (550, 000) (550, 000) (550, 000) (+36, 000) nnch... 
National Transportation Safety Board 
—=—=—=—==—=—=—ll— LEI ————]L———— ... .. — —— a ˙ 1 ÄQA22 Á- 2333 . . ———— 7§X1. .. ̃§—: f — 
Salaries and expenses 4,057, 000 4,706, 000 4. 500, 000 4. 500, 000 4, 500, 000 +-443, 000 Tw ͤ ͤ AAV» 
W * new budget (obligational) authority 1, 708, 204, 772 1, 932, 032, 000 1, 353, 391, 000 1, 788, 411, 000 1, 634, 266, 000 —73, 938, 772 —297, 766, 000 +280, 875, 000 —154, 145, 000 
Fiscal Year 1999.. 1268 boo; 000} 687, 082, 000) Gis 358; 381, 000) 0,523,411, 000) (Aj ab8 286,000) 5 ib} mee e sasay 2 148; 000) 
2 Fiscal year 1870—————.———— — SAE (235,000, 0003... — remind (265; 00; 0003 (208; 000; 0003 7205.580000 (90, 000,000 (C258 000; 0003 = 60; 000; 0003 
A tions to liquidate contract authorizations___._ 4, 236, 872, 000, 4, 27 000: 100 ‘4, 247, 370, 000 4, 241, 970, 000 000 — ew „400, 000 —5, 400, 000 
. erates TA) TO) rr 
Grand total... . nthewsanncesa= (5, 945, 076, 772) (6, 202, 032, 000) i 560, 961, 000) (6, 005, 781, 000) (5, 846, 236, 000) (—98, 840, 772) (—355, 796,000) (+285, 275, 000) (—159, 545, 000) 
1 Amounts have not been reduced to reflect reserves pursuant to Public Law 90-218 (HJ. Res. 888). 4 No limitation proposed. Estimated obligations as shown in January 1968 Budget appendix. 
: Eaa of $25,024,000 carried under ‘‘Operating expenses." $ — Hanane 3 Estimated obligations as shown in January 1968 Budget appendix. 
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We did have some difficult problems in 
the conference. An agreement on the 
part of the managers of the House was 
reached only after much discussion with 
the Senate on items particularly with 
reference to the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration. On the Operations“ ap- 
propriations, the House appropriated 
the entire $663 million requested, includ- 
ing 1,401 additional positions for opera- 
tions of the air traffic control system. 
We also approved 230 new positions for 
the flight standards program. 

The Senate added $15,700,000 plus for 
“Operations.” This would have added 
1,996 new personnel to the 1,631 that the 
House provided for. So the House con- 
ferees split the difference and we agreed 
to include 998 new personnel for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the air traffic 
control system above those put in by the 
House. 

So the total number of personnel for 
the air traffic control system provided 
for in this bill will run to around 2,400 
personnel. 

We have had great difficulties with 
airport congestion which is of concern 
both to commercial aviation and to gen- 
eral aviation. We are trying to meet the 
problem. We cannot solye that problem 
immediately. It is a current problem, but 
we cannot solve it today. We cannot 
solve it tomorrow. The problem of air 
traffic safety is a long-range problem 
that has to be solved not by personnel 
alone, but has to be solved by additional 
facilities and equipment and by better 
planning. 

The conference report brings back an 
additional amount for Facilities and 
equipment” which is $55 million above 
the House figure and $50 million above 
the budget. May I add that this item 
alone was increased by the Senate from 
our $65,000,000, to $191,500,000. The 
House conferees arrived at an agreement 
which will bring the total figure up to 
$120 million for “Facilities and equip- 
ment” for the fiscal year 1969. 

It is the judgment of the House con- 
ferees that this is a fair figure. It is im- 
possible to obtain the complex equip- 
ment tomorrow. They are long leadtime 
items, primarily. It is equipment which 
is absolutely essential for the proper 
safety of the air-traveling passengers 
and for the safety of general aviation 
and commercial aviation, too. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I think the House 
can go along with this figure. I think it 
is a figure which is a good figure, and I 
am sure the aviation industry, and cer- 
tainly the FAA, ought to be able to live 
with it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, do I under- 
stand that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee or the conference committee 
put language in this bill exempting the 
FAA from the provisions of the Revenue 
and Expenditure Control Act of 1968? 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, amend- 
ment No. 20 of the conference report 
does exempt the air traffic controllers of 
the FAA from the provisions of the Rev- 
enue and Expenditure Control Act. It 
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was the feeling of the conferees on the 
House side that we should agree to the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, then, with 
the adoption of this report, twice within 
the matter of about an hour we will 
have breached the firm commitment 
made by those who voted for the 10-per- 
cent tax increase that there will be ex- 
penditure cuts of $6 billion and man- 
power reductions to a total of $250,000. 
Twice within an hour the House will 
have breached that solemn agreement 
that was made to the taxpayer. 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and it will be breached again, I 
presume, before we recess at the end of 
this week. 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot believe the gen- 
tleman takes any satisfaction in that 
sort of procedure. 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts—and I think I bespeak 
the sentiment of the conferees on the 
bill—feels we were satisfied in agreeing 
to the exemption of the air traffic con- 
trollers. This is a very difficult problem. 
Even if the exemption were not carried 
in this bill, it would be unthinkable for 
the Secretary of Transportation to apply 
the reduction to the air trafie con- 
trollers. All we are saying is that this is 
the policy of the Congress and that if 
there are reductions in personnel, they 
will not come where air traffic safety is 
involved. 

The fact is that we do not have enough 
controllers now, and we are never going 
to fully meet the air traffic problems 
until we have sufficient controllers. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman again yield? 

Mr. BOLAND, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. Can the gentle- 
man or anyone else in this Chamber 
shed any light on the reason why the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Director of the Transportation De- 
partment, Mr. Boyd, or any other head 
of a department of Government—and all 
those who are affected by this man- 
power-control provision in the Revenue 
and Expenditure Control Act—did not 
come to Congress preceding the adoption 
of the conference report on the tax bill 
and point out they would be in difficulty? 
Why, when that conference report was 
before the House, was there not the 
slightest suggestion that any department 
head or agency of the Government dis- 
agreed on the manpower restrictions? 
Can the gentleman or any Member of 
the House shed any light on the reason 
why we did not hear from the White 
House and other officials downtown at 
that time? 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I must 
confess to the gentleman, I do not know 
the reason why, and I cannot shed any 
light on it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, as the gen- 
tleman from Iowa knows, the big thrust 
over a period of months was to pass a 
tax bill coupled with an expenditure re- 
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duction. This got the attention. But over 
in the other body there was a usurpa- 
tion of the authority of another commit- 
tee, and the adoption of a limitation on 
personnel in the Government. 

This proposal, to the effect that only 
three out of four vacancies could be filled 
and, if necessary, to roll back employees 
in some instances to the 1966 level, was a 
part of the tax-expenditure reduction 
package. It was not discussed at length 
on the floor. 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget was perfectly aware of it. He pro- 
tested the proposal. It was well known to 
many of us that it was thought to be un- 
workable. There was no acquiescence 
whatsoever on the part of the executive, 
and many in the legislative branch op- 
posed the adoption of this proposal, but 
the other body was adamant on the pro- 
posal. 

I am sure if the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] were here, he 
would say that he did not sponsor the 
proposal. It was a part of the package, 
and we had to take it as part of the pack- 
age. This is the best explanation I can 
make. I am sure the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. MrLLs] or the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] or other 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee could shed more light on the mat- 
ter, but certainly this was and is the 
wrong way to approach the matter of 
personnel limitations. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for one more comment? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, after all, the 
President of the United States signed 
this bill knowing what it contained, and 
it was agreed to by the various agencies 
downtown. The President signed the bill. 

The gentleman speaks of usurpation of 
authority in the handling of the tax bill. 
Yes, there was usurpation, and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa offered the House an 
opportunity to do something about that 
usurpation of constitutional authority by 
the other body in connection with the 
Revenue and Expenditure Control Act. 

The gentleman well recalls that I 
rose to a question of privilege of the 
House and my attempt to defend the 
integrity was tabled. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Certainly 
there is no question as to where the 
personnel ceiling and the restraint 
amendments came from. They came 
from the Senate. They were added on in 
the Senate. 

Let me point out also, that is where 
the dollar limitation came from. It was 
a Senate amendment. 

Those were the two items in confer- 
ence, which were involved in whether we 
were to have a tax increase or not, Many 
of us voted for the tax increase on the 
basis that it could only be effective and 
meaningful if accompanied by a restraint 
in the area of Government on spending. 
But this was also an item of restraint 
and limitation on executive expansion. 

I will agree with the gentleman, and 
we agreed in conference, that there had 
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had to be some flexibility. We provided 
some flexibility. I believe I would grant 
that probably we needed more flexibility 
than we gave them. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
met yesterday, and we voted for a pro- 
posal which I believe we might as well 
forget about, if the Congress is going 
“hellbent” for just exempting every other 
agency. The whole thing becomes mean- 
ingless. 

Our effort and our purpose, quite 
frankly, was to provide more of a flexi- 
bility within the executive branch to 
meet any emergency problems that de- 
veloped, such as there may be in this 
instance. I am no authority on the prob- 
lem of the controllers, as the gentleman 
is. If they have a personnel problem, they 
could go to this pool. 

We granted a pool of 14,000, which 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
could call on for these kinds of situa- 
tions. If he wanted to add 1,000 new 
employees to the FAA for this purpose, 
the Bureau of the Budget could transfer 
them. 

It seems to me, rather than just 
throwing the whole proposal to put some 
restraint on personnel practices out the 
window, which is what we are doing by 
these individual exemptions, frankly, we 
would be much better off if we tried to 
make the provision which was in the 
act more meaningful and more work- 
able. 

I will say to the gentleman. I almost 
give up on the proposition of trying to do 
something meaningful, because Con- 
gress cannot do anything meaningful if 
the administration downtown will not 
at least make an effort to make it work- 
able. The administration can take and 
subvert any action of this Congress by 
the way it acts with respect to it. If we 
do something they do not like, they can 
turn it into the worst action possible by 
just refusing to make it workable. That 
is where we are at the mercy right now, 
it seems to me, of the executive branch. 
They do not want it. They will not use 
it. They are going to prove it is unwork- 
able. 

So where are we? I believe we are in 
an impossible situation. 

Mr. BOLAND. The reason the con- 
ferees put in this exemption is to tell the 
department and the Budget Bureau that 
if there are to be personnel reductions 
at all, there will not be reductions any 
place in the area of air traffic control, 
which is so essential to air safety. Every- 
one knows what has transpired in the 
past few months; the situation will get 
worse instead of better. There is a crisis 
in air travel; there is no question about 
it. 

What we are saying to the depart- 
ment is that there will be no reduction 
in air traffic control personnel. This bill 
provides 2,399 new positons to operate 
and maintain the air traffic control sys- 
tem. The PAA says it is not enough peo- 
ple. In our judgment, we believe it is 
enough. 

It takes 2 years to train an air traffic 
controller. It takes him 3 years to be- 
come fully trained and 4 years to be- 
come an expert. 

Some controllers are now working 6 
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men to work under the tensions under 
which they work and to labor under the 
conditions they labor, and expect to have 
safety in the air. It just will not work. 

It just cannot work. The evidence from 
the FAA indicates that some of the 
controllers are handling 15 aircraft si- 
multaneously on radar. This is far and 
away beyond the ability of any human 
being to handle for any length of time. 
The optimum number, the indication is, 
should be about eight. So here we are 
about double the optimum figure for the 
safe handling of operations. I just do 
not think we ought to permit it to con- 
tinue. 

One of the reasons why we did not 
go along, and I think a good reason why 
we did not go along with the Senate on 
every dime they wanted, is because we 
believe—at least I am convinced in my 
own mind from having sat on the com- 
mittee over a long number of years—that 
there ought to be greater user charges 
paid by the aviation industry, both the 
commercial and general aviation ends 
of it. There is no question about it. They 
are not paying their fair share of the 
ever-increasing load, and if we continue 
to pump money into the FAA for the 
air traffic control system without de- 
manding user charge legislation, we will 
never get it. That is the reason why we 
insisted on our position, and I think it 
is a good position. 

The same thing applies to airports. 
There ought to be a new look by the 
Administration at the airport system 
around the Nation. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I think the statement 
that is being made by the chairman of 
the subcommittee is very appropriate. 

With respect to the colloquy with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES], 
I think the point ought to be made 
that the lifting of the personnel ceiling 
does not mean that the economy ef- 
forts of this Congress are going down 
the drain. This does not mean we are 
not reducing appropriations in this ses- 
sion of Congress by a minimum of $10 
billion. We will achieve that goal, which 
is the major goal of the tax bill, along 
with the increased revenue. The matter 
of personnel ceilings was not sufficiently 
considered, and is not fully workable. 
It will have a dampening influence on 
the hiring of additional personnel, but 
some adjustments have to be made. How- 
ever, this in no way detracts from the 
good work being done by the Congress 
in holding down expenditures and in re- 
ducing the hiring of new personnel as re- 
quested in the budget. 

I want to make one point clear. All 
is not lost by any means as a result of 
this portion of the bill, which relates 
only to certain personnel. After all, the 
major controi we have here is over the 
money provided, and not in the language 
relating to personnel. Personnel is re- 
lated to money, of course, but the restric- 
tion in the tax bill is to some extent un- 
workable as to personnel. It is being re- 
vised here, and it will be revised further. 
The Committee on Ways and Means is 
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proposing a further revision in the pool 
of some 14,000. I think this will relieve 
the pressure. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield on that 
point? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. What is 
the point now of trying to work out some 
reasonable arrangement for a pool if we 
are here bent on exempting every agency, 
which is apparently what we are doing? 
If we have a bill here and we have some 
other bill some place else that are 
exempting these agencies, I am almost 
afraid that it is pointless. We might as 
well repeal it, and maybe we ought to 
repeal the whole act. 

Mr. MAHON. Everybody knows we are 
not trying to exempt all of the agencies. 
It was utterly preposterous to think that 
the Post Office Department could live 
under this unworkable provision. Here, 
some slight exemption is being made, 
but in the overall the bill is not exempt- 
ing personnel from reductions. 

We have another conference report 
up today, and some exemption is being 
made with respect to the FBI in it, but 
the great rank and file of the employees 
are not being exempted. 

Mr. BOLAND. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Texas, the chairman of the 
committee, that he is exactly right. All 
we are doing here is exempting the air 
traffic constrol system personnel and no 
one else in the department. There are 
some 56,000 civilian employees in the 
Department of Transportation. If they 
are going to abide by the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act, there can be 
reductions in other activities. All we are 
saying here—and Congress ought to 
agree to it overwhelmingly—is that if 
you are going to reduce personnel, 
you are not going to do it in the air 
traffic control system, and that is exactly 
what we do by this amendment. 

With respect to funds provided for 
urban mass transportation, I wish to 
make it clear that the bill will not affect 
performance of functions in this area 
which were retained by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development 
under Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1968. 
The continuing functions of HUD in- 
clude administration and completion of 
certain projects retained by the Depart- 
ment under the plan, as well as new ac- 
tivities to be funded with appropriations 
already made for fiscal year 1969 and 
assigned to HUD pursuant to the plan. 
It is the intention of the conferees that 
procedures for coordination of these ac- 
tivities with the Department of Trans- 
portation be established promptly so 
that duplication or inconsistency of 
effort can be avoided and the increased 
effectiveness and efficiency in adminis- 
tration of Federal assistance to urban 
mass transportation made possible by 
the reorganization plan can be quickly 
and fully realized. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio, a very valued and 
knowledgeable member of this commit- 
tee, one of our conferees [Mr. MINSHALL]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MInsHALL]. 
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Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] 
upon his summarizing of the actions of 
the conferees. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has done an outstanding job. 

As has been mentioned, of course, we 
had an exemption in this bill of air traf- 
fic control employees in the FAA. But I 
want to emphasize that these 2,399 are 
definitely assigned and allocated to the 
air traffic control system. This is a long- 
term proposition. It takes 2 years to 
train these men and it takes a period of 
4 years for them to become expert. Ev- 
eryone knows about the problem of traf- 
fie congestion and delay which the air- 
lines are experiencing throughout the 
country today. 

This particular allocation of employ- 
ees will not cure that situation immedi- 
ately, but in the conference report, al- 
though we could not take any legislative 
action, we have suggested—and I refer 
the members of the committee to page 
4—certain actions which we believe will 
help the situation right now at little or 
no expense to the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to read from 
this report: 

There are certain helpful short-term ac- 
tions which could be taken and which have 
not yet been taken. A number of interna- 
tional flights could be shifted from over- 
crowded airports to less congested areas. 
Schedules could be stretched out throughout 
the day rather than bunched in the early 
morning and evening hours. Fare reduction 
incentives could be used to encourage travel 
in off-peak hours. Not enough facilities can 
ever be furnished to permit all flights to 
depart at 5 or 6 p.m.— 


Or I might say as far as that goes 
between 8 and 9 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Speaker, resuming the quotation 
from the report: 

Better utilization could be made of exist- 
ing airports such as Dulles International in 
the Washington, D.C. area. There are several 
former military airfields which are not pres- 
ently being utilized which could be used 
for commercial or general aviation purposes. 
These and other practical, relatively simple 
steps should be taken without delay and at 
little cost. Continued failure to face reality 
in the use of the air space must not be per- 
mitted. 


Better utilization could be made of the 
existing airport such as Dulles Airport 
in the District of Columbia area. Dulles 
is only operating at approximately 20 
to 25 percent of capacity. Also, there are 
several military airfields which are not 
presently being utilized but which could 
be used for general aviation purposes. 
In this connection, I wish to point out 
right here that we have the Ana- 
costia-Bolling Field complex which is 
ready to be used. However, it has been 
restricted to use by the White House 
helicopters. With the exception of a few 
chuckholes on taxiways and some mi- 
nor runway conditions, this airport 
could be in operation and some of the 
feeder lines could be in operation within 
a matter of weeks. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration has emphasized that use of 
Anacostia would not jeopardize the air 
traffic pattern in the Washington area. 
General aviation is in agreement with 
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this, as well as other organizations. The 
reason it is not being used is that the 
Bolling-Anacostia complex is marked out 
for low-income housing, which could 
easily be located elsewhere. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
important to make reference to the ac- 
tual language of the Senate bill with 
respect to the action taken by the con- 
ferees. The Senate language reads as 
follows: 

Positions which are financed by appropria- 
tions in this Act which are determined by 
the Secretary of Transportation to be essen- 
tial to ussure public safety and which are 
assigned to facilities directly engaged in the 
operation or maintenance of the air traffic 
control system or the air navigation system 
of the Federal Aviation Administration may 
be filled without regard to the provisions of 
section 201 of Public Law 90-364, and such 
position shall not be taken into consideration 
in dete: numbers of employees under 
subsection (a) of that section or numbers of 
vacancies under subsection (b) of that 
section. 


The point I am making is that there 
are other positions other than air traffic 
controllers. There are maintenance men, 
for example, which are essential for the 
continued safety of the operation of the 
airlines. But the fact remains that the 
responsibility for this is placed directly 
in the Secretary of the Department of 
Transportation to make certain that the 
airlines are operated safely. 

Mr. MINSHALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Many of the Members have heard that 
complaint about the use of the Kennedy 
Airport where they have an average of 
600 operations every day. By reducing 
those operations by 20 percent, by di- 
verting some of those flights to Boston, 
Philadelphia, to Dulles, Chicago, to 
Cleveland, or some of the other key air- 
ports, such as Miami, they could reduce 
traffic congestion at Kennedy Airport 
drastically, and get rid of most of the 
complaints we are now getting. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I am going to vote for the conference 
report because I participated in the con- 
ference. I made my fight there and lost. 

I invite attention to the fact that I 
took two exceptions when I signed the 
conference report, and one was to 
amendment No. 20, which takes these 
people out from under the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act personnel limi- 
tations. 

I would have accepted the first part 
of that section, because I am in favor 
of exempting air traffic controllers from 
the employment rollback, but I thought 
the excepted people could and should be 
absorbed by other agencies and depart- 
ments of the Government since the latest 
figures show that the number of civilian 
employees exceeded 3,000,000 at the end 
of June 1968. As it is now, the controllers 
are entirely exempt from the personnel 
limitation, as the gentleman from Wis- 
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consin said—and he does not know it, 
but we will have another conference re- 
port on the floor this afternoon which 
will exempt additional employees. 

I hear rumors that other exemptions 
are going to be imposed before this ses- 
sion ends. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we should 
live up to our self-imposed mandate to 
reduce employment by the Government. 
Nobody forced us to adopt the Revenue 
and Expenditure Control Act. We did it 
voluntarily on a rollcall vote. And I for 
one am not in favor of marching up the 
economy hill one day and marching back 
down the next. I believe that, of provid- 
ing these piecemeal exemptions, we 
should have met the Committee on Ways 
and Means halfway and urged that a 
rule be obtained, if necessary, and pass 
the bill providing the 14,000 pool that 
they voted out yesterday. That would 
have been completely adequate to take 
care of all of those who need to be ex- 
cepted. 

Once we begin whittling away at the 
ceiling which Congress itself solemly im- 
posed a little more than a month ago, in- 
stead of creating a pool out of which 
these emergencies can be taken care of, 
I believe there will be no way to stop the 
snowball. 

I repect that I was perfectly willing to 
grant an exception to Air Traffic Con- 
trollers but I thought the number ex- 
cepted should be absorbed by the other 
less sensitive activities of the Govern- 
ment and therefore took an exception to 
amendment No. 20. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MixSRALL I. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr, THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Let me say this: That I believe what 
we have done in setting this limitation 
has been good, but certainly it is reason- 
able to examine our actions if exemptions 
have to be made that should be made. 

With regard to the air traffic con- 
trollers, we had testimony just this 
morning by the Acting Administrator of 
the FAA on the point that they need, not 
another 2,000, but another 4,000 in ad- 
ditional controllers to handle air traffic 
safely. 

In addition to that point, it was 
pointed out that the air traffic control- 
lers today in the major metropolitan 
areas are working a 10-hour day, and a 
6-day week. I do not know how many of 
the Members realize that when they are 
sitting in the back end of a passenger 
air transport that that air traffic con- 
troller may be on his 8th or 9th or 
10th hour at the end of a 6-day week. 
But it is pretty obvious to me that it is 
only reasonable to examine our actions, 
and if we need to make exceptions then 
we should make those exceptions. But I 
believe what Congress did in establishing 
limitations was good; then if exceptions 
must be made I believe we can treat 
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them on an individual basis, and this is 
proper. 

I certainly commend the conferees for 
the job they have done on this report. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JONAS. I would like to state to my 
friend, the gentleman from Georgia, that 
we cannot appropriate money on the 
basis of testimony given to a legislative 
committee. 

We can only appropriate on the basis 
of testimony given in hearings before 
our subcommittees. We provided in the 
House bill money for every single air 
traffic controller that FAA asked for and 
was called for in the budget. That was 
1,213 new ones. That is all they asked for 
and that is all they testified for and the 
record shows that that is all they said 
they needed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS. The thing that discour- 
ages me about this whittling away is that 
you are now removing any discipline in 
establishing priorities. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes) has rightly pointed out that the 
executive could establish these priorities 
and could have done it in the Post Office 
Department and if the case was made 
that some employees should not be cut 
back in reference to other agencies that 
we have, the executive could do that. The 
executive could do it here. 

What we are seeing exhibited here is 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, the President having signed this 
law, is now undermining its possibility 
of working. 

If this committee before us could put 
these employees in context with the needs 
of other agencies, then you could estab- 
lish priority, 

I think a good case is made for this 
specific group of employees. But other 
cases will be made for others and there 
has to be this kind of discipline in the 
establishment of priorities and the Con- 
gress cannot do this by itself. It must 
be done with the cooperation of the ex- 
ecutive. 

Mr. BOLAND. I think the gentleman 
has made a good point. 

I do believe we are establishing pri- 
orities here, as the gentleman suggests 
we do, because we specifically say in this 
section that these employees are to be 
exempted but that other employees of 
the FAA and of the Department are not. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree that you are in 
this case, and I commend that. 

But then as to other agencies of Gov- 
ernment, you see we are not establishing 
priorities. 

I think a good case would be given to 
the executive to meet the problem. But 
why did not the executive do it? Why did 
the executive encourage the Postmaster 
General to get on television and then 
organize the postal employees to put 
this sort of blackmail on the Congress 
when he knew that he could have ex- 
empted them right then and there. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
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the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGrecor) for a question. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, when 
this body earlier this year passed the 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
Transportation, the House deleted all 
1969 fund for the American supersonic 
transport aircraft and also rescinded 
some funds that were previously appro- 
priated and uncommitted in the 1968 
appropriation bill. 

It appears to me as though the man- 
agers on the part of the House have 
been completely successful in the con- 
ference in maintaining the House posi- 
tion. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. There is no new 
money in this bill for the supersonic 
aircraft? 

Mr. BOLAND. There is no new money 
in this for the SST. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I congratulate the 
House managers for their work on this. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Don H. Ciavsen] for a question. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I just want to 
satisfy myself as to information that 
was presented to you. Were you, as an 
individual, and the members of the com- 
mittee satisfied that the request of the 
FAA was a justifiable one? You have 
visited these air traffic control centers 
and you are familiar with the traffic de- 
mands and the demands made on the 
personnel. Are you personally satisfied 
with this, and I assume you are, because 
you presented your case in support of 
this conference report. 

Mr. BOLAND. I would say that I am 
satisfied and I am sure the other con- 
ferees are with respect to the FAA budg- 
et which was $92.8 million above the 
House figure. Most of it is going into air 
traffic safety personnel and equipment. 
$120 million, $55 million above the House 
figure, is provided for new equipment and 
facilities. So in my judgment it is a figure 
which ought to be sufficient, at least for 
now. I do not say this will be so next year 
or the year after, but we are not going to 
solve this particular problem today or 
tomorrow. These are long-range prob- 
lems. 

I yield 30 seconds to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has outlined with crystal clarity the 
dimensions of the airport crisis. I believe 
the American people will support the po- 
sition of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts to shift more of the load to user 
taxes in the financing of airports in the 
future, Does the gentleman believe, in the 
light of the fact that it is impossible to 
pass such a user tax bill this year in this 
Congress, that $30 million will be suffi- 
cient to cover Federal aid to airports? 

Mr. BOLAND. In the judgment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, I think 
perhaps $30 million is enough to fund 
that program. This figure is for 1970. We 
forward-fund Federal aid for airports by 
1 year. There is $70 million already ap- 
propriated for fiscal 1969. There will be 
$30 million in fiscal year 1970 for grants- 
in-aid to airports. So it is the judgment 
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of the committee that this is sufficient 
until we get some activity on the part of 
legislative committees to institute user 
charges. 

I yield 30 seconds to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. REINECKE]. 

Mr. REINECKE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, some of my colleagues 
have been wondering about conditions in 
the aircraft industry. The FAA Air Traf- 
fic Control Training Center is in my dis- 
trict. I have visited this installation 
several times. I have met with the air 
traffic controllers. I have inspected their 
training facilities. I know they are grossly 
inadequate. These men are working long 
hours. They come in Saturdays and take 
a reduction in hourly pay instead of ob- 
taining an increase. I think this is one 
area where, in spite of the fact that I 
strongly support a reduction in Govern- 
ment personnel, I think this is an area 
that deserves the direct attention of Con- 
gress, and I fully support the conference 
report. 

Mr. Speaker, our air traffic control pro- 
cedures have not been adequately up- 
dated in many years. The fact that we 
have had so few mishaps is a tremendous 
credit to all personnel remotely involved 
in the air traffic controller problem in 
particular, 

An item frequently overlooked is that 
adequate employee billets for training 
are as essential as the operational billets. 
Here, as few places in Government, em- 
ployment excellence on a sustained basis 
cannot be compromised. We must recog- 
nize the needs of this all critical occu- 
pation and allow sufficient training per- 
sonnel. 

The equipment used likewise needs re- 
view and modernization. Parallel chan- 
nels for microwave communication from 
search radar should be installed. A recent 
instance in California completely shut 
off contact in the Los Angeles Basin for 
5 minutes with many airplanes in the air 
at the time—all because of a failure in 
a microwave relay station. 

Let us face this problem realistically 
and offer strong support for these people 
by adopting the conference report. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. OTTINGER]. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report contains $13 million for 
high-speed ground transportation re- 
search and development. Included are 
funds for building two stations in New 
Jersey and Maryland to which I and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moss] 
objected in the authorization bill. The 
House considered no appropriation bill 
covering this item. 

I seriously object to the diversion of 
these funds for the purpose of building 
stations in New Jersey and Maryland, 
and I am very distressed to find that 
procedurally there is no way to take ap- 
propriate action. The House should be 
given a chance to amend the money for 
this controversial item. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to respond briefly to the gentleman 
from New York. 

The two stations, as the gentleman 
knows, are part of the New York to 
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Washington demonstration programs, 
and the funds are not being diverted. 

I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to make clear to the chairman 
of the subcommittee that, in my criticism 
of the exemptions, I do think the com- 
mittee in this instance did a splendid job 
in terms of defining a priority. I think it 
is a priority that the Bureau of the Budg- 
et should really have established anyway 
and have said, “We are going to make 
sure they get that number of employees.” 

I also compliment you for not pursuing 
the course that was pursued in conjunc- 
tion with the Post Office Department, 
whereby we simply exempt the whole 
agency. And I support the conference re- 
port. I see nothing wrong with the ex- 
emption here in terms of the priority 
which is established. 

But I think the policy is bad. I do wish 
to agree also with the chairman, and I 
take this time to do so, in his emphasis 
on the need to take a look at the user 
charges on both commercial and general 
aviation that is currently being charged 
to carry on this service. I think it is a 
proper moment that we focus-in on that 
problem so the users will pay the charges 
for the services we are granting. I do 
wonder how we get into a mess where we 
have a situation we have today and re- 
quire 2,000 new jobs, and it is going to 
take 2 or 3 years for them to be trained. 
I wonder whether this still means we are 
going to have a chaotic situation for 2 or 
3 years? I wonder how that happens. But 
I do support the conference report. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I think one 
of the reasons why we have this situation 
is that no one anticipated the fantastic 
escalation in air passenger traffic, let 
alone air cargo traffic. It has been run- 
ning at a rate of 17 to 20 to 25 percent of 
increase in some areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to invite the attention of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the gentle- 
man is aware of the fact that we were 
not able to prevail on the: conferees in 
the other body to accept our proposed 
elimination of the last five lines of the 
amendment which would have charged 
these excepted employees to other de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. As it now stands, the excepted em- 
ployees are absolutely eliminated from 
the ceiling and are required to be ab- 
sorbed in other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. That was my objection to it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I agree with the gentleman, I 
think that is a bad facet of the confer- 
ence report, but the safety operators’ 
exemption is salutary. It is too bad it is 
not charged against the overall Govern- 
ment employment restraint. 

Mr. JONAS. I would not have had any 
objection to eliminating air traffic con- 
trollers, and it was my proposal that we 
split this amendment. The Senate con- 
ferees would not agree and I alone of the 
House conferees held out as will be shown 
by the fact that I signed the conference 
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report with a reservation as to amend- 
ment No. 20. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Ran- 
DALL] such time as he may consume. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I sat on a subcommittee that 
was told our air controllers are working 
6 days a week and 10 hours a day. 

On his first day of service as Acting 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration, David D. Thomas ap- 
peared before our Government Activities 
Subcommittee of the House Government 
Operations Committee. I am sure we 
have all read about the delays that have 
been occasioned recently in air traffic 
in the New York area. Delay as such is, 
of course, a source of inconvenience and 
sometimes expensive. But it is not the 
delay in landing these planes in the New 
York ares. or elsewhere that should be 
the source of concern for all of us in 
the Congress. Instead we should be most 
concerned about safety or, in other 
words, the lives of those who travel by 
air. 

The last Administrator of FAA, Gen. 
William F. McKee, who ended his service 
yesterday, seemed to have the ability to 
foresee events before they actually hap- 
pened. He predicted that the volume of 
air travel would peak sometime in the 
summer of 1968. We know this able Ad- 
ministrator did not carry around a 
crystal ball, but his forecasts and predic- 
tions have proven most accurate. 

This great increase in the volume of 
travel by commercial, scheduled airlines 
comes now at a time just after the Con- 
gress has voted the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure Control Act. I happen to be 
one of those who opposed this package 
for quite a variety and a miscellany of 
reasons. With the events that have trans- 
pired since the passage of this act, I have 
no reason to apologize for my stand in 
opposition. 

There seems to be a great amount of 
lipservice given to the subject of priori- 
ties in connection with the effort to con- 
trol expenditures. I suppose every mem- 
ber has his own list of priorities. I 
thought we had exempted Vietnam 
operations, interest on the Federal debt, 
Veterans’ benefits and the postal service 
from expenditure limitations? Some- 
where along the line, in the conference 
report, the exception or exemption for 
postal service was eliminated. That is why 
awhile ago the House had to take up the 
conference report to be sure or certain 
that the manpower ceiling imposed by 
the revenue and expenditure control act 
would not apply to Post Office operations. 

High on the list of almost anyone’s 
priorities should be safety in air travel. 
And until our hearings this morning, I 
had thought that it just might be a case 
of some loose talk that our air controllers 
were actually working 6 days a week and 
10 hours a day. This morning before our 
committee I heard the new Administra- 
tor assure members that this was true. He 
went on to say that at the end of a 10- 
hour day, because of fatigue and because 
of the great strain from following closely 
the movements on a radar screen, fatigue 
sets in and it becomes difficult for these 
controllers to follow all of the blips on 
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their radar. In somewhat different words 
he told us that without some rest, after 
working 6 days a week for 10 hours a day, 
controllers’ eyes may begin to play 
tricks on them. 

Mr. Speaker, I compliment the con- 
ferees on their report, because it contains 
funds not only for additional air control- 
lers, but adequate funds for maintenance 
of air control equipment. Our conferees 
in my opinion exhibited good judgment 
in providing these funds. This Congress 
must consider priorities in its course to- 
ward expenditure control. I can think of 
a lot of priorities, but ranking alongside 
of almost any of them is the importance 
of assuring as much safety as is humanly 
possible for the air traveler. How can we 
recess in a few days and go home unless 
we support this effort of our conferees? 
How can we face our constituents who 
must daily use commercial airlines, 
knowing that our air controllers are un- 
der the strain of a 10-hour day for 6 days 
a week? The conferees have taken a re- 
sponsible course under the circumstances 
and the House should be equally respon- 
sible by adopting this conference report. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report on the Department of 
Transportation Appropriations is before 
the House today. Included in the appro- 
priations provided for in this bill are 
the funds with which the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration will operate the Na- 
tion’s air traffic control system. There are 
some very noticeable differences between 
the House and Senate bills in the sections 
providing for air traffic controllers. 

In recent weeks, traffic delays aver- 
aging 2 and 3 hours per flight have be- 
come commonplace on flights to and 
from some of our major airports. The 
reason given for the delays in most in- 
stances has been that the airways finally 
reached the saturation point in early 
July, the point at which the controllers 
could not handle any more planes. 

In an effort to determine what could be 
done in the immediate future, the Sub- 
committee on Government Activities, of 
which I am chairman, held hearings to- 
day in which we heard testimony from 
representatives of the FAA, the CAB, the 
Air Transport Association, Air Traffic 
Controller groups, and others. We re- 
quested that the witnesses give us their 
views on the causes of the problem and 
their recommendations for alternative 
solutions. I think there was a great deal 
of useful information presented at the 
hearing which the subcommittee will find 
most helpful in searching for some im- 
provement. 

The subcommittee is presently under- 
taking an extensive indepth review of 
the air traffic control system. The results 
of this study, however, will not be com- 
pleted for some months. Our hearing 
today was limited to the immediate prob- 
lem of easing air congestion in the Na- 
tion’s busiest terminals. This will require 
that schedules be rearranged and opera- 
tions be reduced to an acceptable level. 

Hopefully, these restraints can be 
worked out by the commercial air indus- 
try and general aviation representatives 
on their own initiative. The time in 
which the aviation community has to 
act on its own accord is critically short. 
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It can be measured in days rather than 
months or even weeks. As a final resort, 
the Federal Aviation Administration has 
the authority to act effectively to meet 
this emergency to maintain safety. 

This conference report would exempt 
the air traffic controllers from the man- 
datory cutback in manpower that be- 
came effective on July 1. These are crit- 
ical positions involving the lives of every 
person who flies. 

In addition to the exemption provision 
the conference report authorizes 2,399 
new controller positions. 

I strongly support the conference re- 
port in these respects and feel that by 
providing these additional controllers we 
will be moving toward some solution to 
the problem of air traffic delays. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to commend the conferees for 
recognizing the very serious plight of the 
men who operate the air traffic control 
systems for the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration. 

I want to strongly support their po- 
sition to increase the number of positions 
for operation and maintenance of the 
system, 

One of the most critical situations 
facing this country is the tremendous 
congestion of air traffic in the metro- 
politan areas of the Nation. 

Frankly, I suggest, with all the vigor 
at my command, that all Members of 
Congress personally visit an air traffic 
control center in order to fully acquaint 
themselves with the operational tech- 
niques required to safely handle the air 
traffic flying our airways and in and out 
of the airports of the country. 

Further, I suggest you discuss the 
problem with the commercial, military, 
and general aviation pilots who are in- 
timately familiar with the problems of 
congestion. 

At this point, I want to serve notice 
on the Congress that one of the top 
priorities of legislative business must be, 
in the immediate future, the considera- 
tion of our air traffic, and airport prob- 
lems in this country. 

The increasing use of air travel, on 
an interstate and international basis, 
places the responsibility for action 
squarely on the shoulders of Congress. 
As I have said so many times before, our 
economic growth is tied directly to the 
air travel capabilities of this Nation. We 
must be prepared to accommodate the 
aircraft required to move people and 
goods. The basic requirements are an 
adequate system of airports, an adequate 
navigation and traffic control system, 
and the personnel to operate and main- 
tain them. If Congress fails to acquaint 
themselves with the need, it is being 
derelict in its duty. 

I believe this action today is a step 
in the right direction, but we still have 
a long way to go. 

We desperately need a “Coordinated 
National Plan of Integrated Airport 
Systems’”—yesterday was too late. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
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AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 11: On page 14, 
line 1, insert: 


“URBAN Mass TRANSPORTATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


“URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION GRANTS 


“For an additional amount for grants as 
authorized by the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1601 
et seq.), to remain available until expended, 
$200,000,000 for the fiscal year 1970.“ 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, BOLAND 


Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Bolaxp moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 11 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed, insert; 


“URBAN Mass TRANSPORTATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
“URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION GRANTS 

“For an additional amount for grants as 
authorized by the Urban Mass rta- 
tion Act of 1964, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1601 
et seq.), to remain available until expended, 
$175,000,000 for the fiscal year 1970, of which 
$30,000,000 shall be available only for re- 
search, development, and demonstration 
grants.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 20: On page 17, line 
23, insert: 

“Sec. 208. Positions which are financed by 
appropriations in this Act which are deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Transportation to 
be essential to assure public safety and 
which are assigned to facilities directly en- 
gaged in the operation or maintenance of the 
air traffic control system or the air navigation 
system of the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion may be filled without regard to the pro- 
visions of section 201 of Public Law 90-364, 
and such positions shall not be taken into 
consideration in determining numbers of em- 
ployees under subsection (a) of that section 
or numbers of vacancies under subsection 
(b) of that section.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. BOLAND 

Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BoLaAND moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 20 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: Change the 
section number to “210”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the confer- 
ence report and on the several motions 
was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the conference 
report on H.R. 18188. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 17522, 
DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUS- 
TICE, AND COMMERCE, THE JUDI- 
CIARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H.R. 17522) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT, No. 1830) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
17522) “making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes,“ having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
Songs numbered 1, 6, 15, 20, 21, 26, 31, and 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 8, 9, 19, 22, 23, 24, 32, 34, 35, 36, 
37, and 38; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 831,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$39,876,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$2,200,000’; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,200,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,275,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 865,388,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
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recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 85,300,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,450,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 

“FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 
“Salaries and expenses 

“For necessary expenses of the Federal 
Judicial Center, as authorized by Public Law 
90-219, $300,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 810,750,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 868.750, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$750,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 5, 12, 
13, 14, 17, and 18. 

JOHN J. ROONEY, 
JOHN M. SLACK, Jr., 
NEAL SMITH, 
CHARLES S. JOELSON, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
FRANK Bow, 

E. A, CEDERBERG, 


MARK ANDREWS, 
Managers of the Part of the House. 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
GALE W. MCGEE, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
NORRIS COTTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 17522) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report as to each of such amendments; 
namely: 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


International Fisheries Commissions 
Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $2,075,000 
as proposed by the House instead of $2,085,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Mutual educational and cultural exchange 
activities 


Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $31,- 
000,000 instead of $30,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and $33,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 3: Provides that not less 
than $8,500,000 shall be used for payments 
in foreign currencies which the Treasury De- 
partment determines to be excess to the 
normal requirements of the United States 
instead of $8,700,000 as proposed by the 
House and $8,400,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 4: Provides that not to 
exceed $2,200,000 may be used for adminis- 
trative expenses instead of $2,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $2,250,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amendment No. 5: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate. 

TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment No. 6: Appropriates $23,- 
598,000 for “Salaries and expenses, general 
legal activities” as proposed by the House 
instead of $24,163,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $39,- 
876,000 for “Salaries and expenses, United 
States attorneys and marshals” instead of 
$39,590,000 as proposed by the House and 
$40,545,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $4,200,000 
for “Fees and expenses of witnesses” as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $3,200,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No, 9: Deletes the $7,500,000 
for “Law enforcement assistance” as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $2,- 
275,000 for “Salaries and expenses, commu- 
nity relations service” instead of $2,200,000 
as proposed by the House and $2,350,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $65,- 
388,000 for “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Prisons” instead of $64,879,000 as proposed 
by the House and $65,638,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No, 12: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to appropriate 
$63,000,000 instead of $69,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

The amount agreed to provides funds as 
follows: 

Grants for establishment of 

State planning agencies and 

development of comprehen- 

J 0 819, 000, 000 
Matching grants to improve and 


strengthen law enforcement- 29, 000, 000 
Grant and contract awards for 
student loans and tuition aid. 6. 500, 000 
National Institute program— 
grants and contracts and re- 
lated services and programs.. 3, 000, 000 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
program training programs 
and assistance, eto-— 3, 000, 000 
Administration—all activities.. 2, 500, 000 
SEO gu eres eee 63, 000, 000 


GENERAL PROVISIONS— DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Amendment No. 13: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to concur in 
the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment which will exempt only the Fed- 
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eral Bureau of Investigation from the pro- 
visions of Section 201 of Public Law 90-364. 
TITLE III—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Amendment No. 14: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to concur in the 
amendment of the Senate to provide for the 
acquisition of one aircraft, 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $35,000,- 
000 for “Research and technical services” as 
proposed by the House instead of $35,500,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

OFFICE OF STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $5,300,- 
000 for “Grants and expenses“ instead of 
$5,000,000 as proposed by the House and $5,- 
600,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment No. 17; Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to concur in the 
amendment of the Senate to appropriate 
$119,800,000 for “Ship construction”, 

Amendment No. 18: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to concur in 
the amendment of the Senate to appropriate 
$6,700,000 for “Research and development“. 


FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENT CONTROL 


Amendment No. 19: Appropriates $3,000,- 
000 for “Salaries and expenses” as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $4,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

TITLE IV—THE JUDICIARY 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $2,110,- 
and development” for the Maritime Ad- 
instead of $2,207,500 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, 
OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 

Amendment No. 21: Appropriates $43,500,- 
000 for “Salaries of supporting personnel” as 
proposed by the House instead of $44,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 22 and 23: Provide for 
the increase in the dollar limitations as pro- 
posed by the Senate to allow for the employ- 
ment in grade J. S. P. 9 of additional law clerks 
for circuit judges. 

Amendment No. 24: Appropriates $11,900,- 
000 for “Fees of Jurors and Commissioners” 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $7,900,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 25: Appropriates $6,450,- 
000 for Travel and miscellaneous expenses” 
instead of $6,200,000 as proposed by the 
House and $6,700,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $1,846,- 
500 for “Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts” as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $1,861,500 as proposed by the Senate. 

FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 

Amendment No. 27: Appropriates $300,- 
000 for “Salaries and expenses” as p 
by the Senate. 

TITLE V—RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 
Office of Education 

Amendment No. 28: Appropriates $10,750,- 
000 for “Civil rights educational activities” 
instead of $10,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $11,500,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

Amendment No. 29: Appropriates $8,750,- 
000 for “Salaries and expenses“ instead of 
$6,936,000 as proposed by the House and $10,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


AND 


FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
Amendment No. 30: Appropriates $750,000 
for “Salaries and expenses” instead of $344,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $1,331,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON FIRE PREVENTION 
AND CONTROL 
Amendment No.31: Deletes the appropria- 
tion of $160,000 proposed by the Senate. 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON REFORM OF FEDERAL 
CRIMINAL LAWS 
Amendment No, 32: Appropriates $250,000 
for “Salaries and expenses” as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $200,000 as proposed by 
the House. 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE FOR TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 
Amendment No. 33: Appropriates $450,000 
for “Salaries and expenses“ as proposed by 
the House instead of $700,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 
Amendment No. 34: Provides not to exceed 
$15,000 for travel as proposed by the Senate 


posal of the House making $69,000 available 
only for accumulated leave and severance 
pay as proposed by the Senate. 

TITLE VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 36: Inserts the word 
“finally” in section 705 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 37: Deletes certain lan- 
guage in section 705 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 38: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House relating to expenditures. 

JOHN J. ROONEY, 
JOHN M. Stack, Jr., 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ROONEY of New York (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with further read- 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr- 
Speaker, the bill now before you, as 
agreed to by the conferees, provides a 
total of $1,986,721,500 in new obligational 
authority for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary, 
and related agencies. 

I should like to point out that this 
amount is $305,272,400 below the total 
amount of the budget estimates, and I 
particularly wish to emphasize that it is 
$96,532,900 below the comparable figure 
for fiscal year 1968. 

It is also $14,222,500 below the amount 
recommended by the other body. It is, 
however, $191,740,000 above the bill total 
as it passed the House. This is due pri- 
marily to the fact that the funds for 


ministration were stricken from the 
House bill on a point of order inasmuch 
as the authorization bill therefor had not 
then been enacted. The bill now before 
you includes the $126,700,000 inserted in 
the other body for these two items. 

The other body also considered supple- 
mental estimates over and above those 
considered by the House for a net total 
of $88,173,000. The largest of the supple- 
mental requests was for implementation 
of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act. The conferees agreed upon a 
total of $63,000,000 for this item. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point in the Recorp a 
table showing the actions of the House- 
Senate conferees with regard to the 
various departments and agencies con- 
tained in the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harpy). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I am 
pleased to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I correctly understand 
that the Department of Justice is in- 
creased $68,794,000 over last year? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. It is a net 
increase of $57,370,000. 

Mr. GROSS. $57,370,000? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman ex- 
plain why this is up $57,370,000? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Would the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
please excuse the gentleman from New 
York? The amount I just gave him should 
have been $68,794,000. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I thought. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain why, in view of the lackadaisical 
operation of the Department of Justice 
and the Attorney General’s failure to 
prosecute a number of cases some of us 
believe he ought to be interested in, this 
appropriation is up $68 million over last 
year? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Well, $63 
million of it is for the item I referred to 
in my opening statement; to wit, for the 
implementation of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act. 

Mr. GROSS. But the failure of the 
Attorney General’s office to operate in 
other areas he ought to be interested 
should make available the manpower to 
take care of these new obligations. I still 
do not understand. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. The gen- 
tleman is entitled to his opinion in that 
regard. It does not agree with the opin- 
ion of everyone else, however. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand. I would not 
expect the gentleman from New York to 
agree with the gentleman from Iowa in 
all things. But I thought we might have 
some understanding as to why this is 
up close to $70 million. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I repeat 
again, $63 million of it is for the imple- 
mentation of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman sup- 
pose the Attorney General will do any 
better administering that than he is 
now doing? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. That pro- 
gram does not require too much admin- 
istration, and the conferees saw to it 
that there will not be too much admin- 
istrative expense. 

This program is primarily a matter of 
getting the checks out to the various re- 
cipients of the taxpayers’ bounty. That 
is all it is. 


Mr. GROSS. You think they can do. 


that efficiently, do you? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I think 
they can do that, as well as many other 
things, very efficiently. 

Mr. GROSS. There is a $7,965,000 in- 
crease in funds for the Judiciary over 
last year. What brings this about? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. The bulk 
of that $7,965,500 is due to the new jury 
bill, the increase in jurors’ fees, which 
has resulted in an unprecedented in- 
crease in that appropriation, which had 
been more or less static over the years. 
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Mr. GROSS. As I recall—and I had not 
until the gentleman reminded me of it— 
the Congress passed a bill increasing 
jury fees and certain other fees. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Yes. That 
is Public Law 90-274, which was enacted 
into law on March 27, 1968. 

Mr, GROSS. I notice, if the gentleman 
will bear with me for one more ques- 
tion—and I thank him for yielding to 
me 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. It is al- 
ways a pleasure to yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Iowa. 

If I may first interpolate this, in con- 
nection with the jury fee matter, the 
committee has sought to make the blow 
to the taxpayers as light as possible and 
has refused 160-some-odd employees 
requested to administer the increase. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to compliment the 
committee for any economy in any 
direction. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa well 
knows that the committee of which the 
gentleman from New York is chairman 
does practice practical economy. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Now, in that connection, how about 
the $49,400 increase for the Subversive 
Activities Control Board? That is the 
outfit that the Attorney General handed 
seven petitions to to study this year. I 
do not believe they have had any other 
work. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Does the 
gentleman have the number of that 
amendment handy? 

Mr. GROSS. No. I am just reading 
from the worksheet that your committee 
kindly provided me. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. The item 
to which the gentleman refers is in two 
amendments that were in disagreement. 
The first is amendment No. 34, in which 
the Senate increased the amount for 
travel to $15,000, whereas the House bill 
provided but $3,500, and the second is 
amendment No. 35, in which the Senate 
deleted the proviso of the House which 
stated, “of which $69,000 shall be avail- 
able only for accumulated leave and sev- 
erance pay.” 

Mr. GROSS. Do you mean that these 
members of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board are traveling and, if so, 
where do they go and what do they do? 
They have had almost nothing to do for 
the past year, and I understand in order 
to make work for them the Attorney 
General handed them seven petitions to 
look over. Apparently that will be their 
work for this year, for the next 12 
months. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. They now 
have seven cases, I believe. The law re- 
quires that when necessary they travel 
in connection with the hearings on those 
cases. That requires a sufficient sum of 
money for the purpose of travel for the 
Commissioners and their staff. 

Mr. GROSS. They could almost pay 
their own travel expenses out of the lush 
annual salaries they get to handle seven 
cases, I would say to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I shall tell 
the gentleman from Iowa that when I 
first came to the House of Representa- 
tives we received an annual salary of 
$10,000 a year. It cost me in the first 
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number of years that I was here, almost 
25 years ago, approximately $4,000 or 
$5,000 of my own money, which was a lot 
of money back in those days, just to stay 
here and in order to pay for my travel. 
In those days as well as now the public 
thought that Congressmen traveled free 
of charge on any railroad or airplane. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York will 
agree that this is in the nature of a pen- 
sion—an appointment to this Activities 
Control Board? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Oh, no; 
this Board is really chomping at the bit 
to get on with their job. They actually 
want to do something properly construc- 
tive in the field of subversive activities. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
minority agrees with the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, regarding this con- 
ference report. 

In my opinion it would be fair to say 
that in some instances we believe it is 
somewhat higher than it ought to be. 
However, I believe this is a good confer- 
ence report and we are supporting it: 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. It is a 
compromise. There are items contained 
in this conference report that the gentle- 
man from Michigan feels should be 
greater in amount and there are items 
which I think should be smaller in 
amount, The gentleman from New York 
finds himself in the same position. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. We in the minority 
agree with this report and we have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. DOWNING]. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished chairman for yielding 
this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, during my 10 years in 
the House of Representatives I have in- 
frequently, I think, usurped the time of 
my colleagues by coming down here in 
the well of the House. I have only done 
so when I felt compelled and impelled to 
present a point of view, and I do so now. 

Mr. Speaker, I am particularly dis- 
tressed, as are many other people, that 
this appropriation bill carries the sum 
of only $119 million for the construction 
of ships for this fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, the House and the other 
body, if you recall, have already author- 
ized $200 million and that authorization 
is on the President’s desk right now 
awaiting his signature, I hope he will 
sign it before the end of the week. 

Mr. Speaker, I am trying to tell the 
Members of the House that the mari- 
time industry is in a state of utter con- 
fusion and despair at the present time. 
We have got to start the construction of 
ships right now if we are going to fill 
the national commercial and military 
needs of this Nation. 

Now, my friends, I am not an alarm- 
ist, but I do intend to sound the alarm. 
An adequate merchant marine is just as 
vital to this country as is an Army, Navy, 
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and Air Force. Right now we do not 
have the ship-carrying capacity to serve 
our needs. We do not have enough ships 
to carry our own products, and if an- 
other military situation should break out 
such as broke out in Korea and in South 
Vietnam we will be in real trouble. We 
could send out troops by air, but how do 
you support them logistically? It takes 
ships and plenty of them. 

Mr. Speaker, I am told that we will 
have a supplemental bill later during this 
session of Congress and I am hopeful 
that the chairman of this subcommittee, 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney], who has done so 
much for our maritime industry, will use 
his influence to up the appropriation 
from $119 million to the figure of $200 
million, the figure authorized by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I must re- 
peat what I said here on the floor the 
other day to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia who is a member of 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. It is because of the 
handiwork of that committee of which 
the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is a member and its staff that the 
amount now pending before this House 
for ship construction for the merchant 
marine is not $245 million, but is $119.8 
million. 

Mr. Speaker, my friend, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia, will 
recall the points of order that were made 
against the bill here in the House. There 
were three points of order made with 
regard to ship construction in this bill 
which could not have been successfully 
made if the gentleman's committee had 
not revoked the open end appropriation 
authority which we have had and under 
which we have operated for so many 
years for the maritime industry and for 
ship construction, 

Mr. DOWNING, I disagree with the 
gentleman but all that is in the past, I 
would hope that the gentleman from 
New York would support some kind of 
supplemental appropriation for this 
purpose. 

Mr, ROONEY of New York, Of course, 
there is no assurance that there will be 
a supplemental appropriation request for 
ship construction, according to the in- 
formation which the gentleman from 
New York has. It is only a pipe dream 
to expect a supplemental appropriation 
in this session but I join the gentleman 
in his hope that there will be. I regret 
that due to the situation I have outlined 
we cannot provide for more American 
ships on the high seas carrying more 
American cargo. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 

The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 5: On page 13, line 
16, insert: 
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“Sec. 106. Existing appointments and as- 
signments to the Foreign Service Reserve in 
the Department of State which expire during 
the current fiscal year may be extended in 
the discretion of the Secretary of State for 
a period of one year in addition to the period 
of appointment or assignment otherwise 
authorized.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. ROONEY OF NEW YORK 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Rooney of New York moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 5 and 
concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 12: On page 21, 
line 14, insert: 

“Law ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For grants, contracts, loans, and other 
law enforcement assistance authorized by 
title I of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, including depart- 
mental salaries and other expenses in con- 
nection therewith, $69,000,000, of which 
$3,000,000 shall be available for transfer to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation which 
is authorized to purchase for police-type 
use, without regard to the general purchase 
price limitation for the current fiscal year, 
an additional seventy-five passenger motor 
vehicles,” 
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Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rooney of New York moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 12 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
said amendment, insert the following: 

“LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For grants, contracts, loans, and other 
law enforcement assistance authorized by 
title I of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, including depart- 
mental salaries and other expenses in con- 
nection therewith, $63,000,000, of which $3,- 
000,000 shall be available for transfer to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation including 
the purchase for police-type use, without re- 
gard to the general purchase price limitation 
for the current fiscal year, of an additional 
seventy-five passenger motor vehicles.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 13: On page 23, 
line 3, insert: 

“Src. 207. Investigative and other essential 
positions which are financed by appropria- 
tions in this Act for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation which are determined by the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to be essential to the operations of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and author- 
ized positions in the office of the United 
States attorneys may be filled without regard 
to the provisions of section 201 of Public 
Law 90-364, and such positions shall not be 
taken into consideration in determining 
numbers of employees under subsection (a) 
of that section or numbers of vacancies under 
subsection (b) of that section.” 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. ROONEY OF NEW YORK 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rooney of New York moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 13 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In Heu of the matter proposed by 
said amendment, insert the following: 

“Sec. 207. Investigative and other essential 
positions which are financed by appropria- 
tions in this Act for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation which are determined by the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to be essential to the operations of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation may be filled 
without regard to the provisions of section 
201 of Public Law 90-364, and such positions 
shall not be taken into consideration in 
determining numbers of employees under 
subsection (a) of that section or numbers 
of vacancies under subsection (b) of that 
section.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney], 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri for a question. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would simply 
ask the distinguished chairman if this 
motion to recede and concur with an 
amendment is another exemption, or 
another fragmentation of the Economy 
Act, Public Law 90-364? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. It is to 
exempt FBI investigative and other es- 
sential positions as determined by the 
Director, from certain provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 90-364 which has previously 
been referred to. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, it does not in- 
clude the attorneys? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. It does 
not include anyone other than the FBI 
positions. 

Mr. HALL. Obviously in the opinion 
of the gentleman’s committee, in view 
of his motion, it was felt that this was 
justified, and is just another fragmenta- 
tion of the so-called Economy Act, as 
has been identified here today? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. The 
answer to the inquiry of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri is yes. 
The gentleman from New York believes 
that the attempt to grant an exemption 
to the U.S. attorney’s offices was not 
proper for the reason that if we are go- 
ing to extend further exemptions we 
should have had the border patrol 
ahead of the U.S. attorneys, and we 
should have had the keepers and per- 
sonnel in the Federal prisons come 


ahead of them. I think most law en- 


forcement positions should be exempted. 

Mr. HALL. Of course, I agree with the 
gentleman, if we are going to continue 
these exemptions, there will be a frag- 
mentation of the law that was passed, 
the tax increase, and then we probably 
should have done it in the order of 
priorities in the first place or else we 
should revoke the bill on the tax in- 
crease. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I yield to 
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the gentleman from Missouri for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Was it brought out dur- 
ing the discussions in conference that the 
Executive could have exempted the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation if he had 
felt this priority was needed. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. The con- 
ferees were thoroughly conversant with 
that situation. If the executive branch 
wants to exempt the U.S. attorneys 
Offices that is the prerogative of that 
branch. 

Mr. CURTIS. So it would have been 
possible, would it not if the FBI—and it 
is a point but not a broad point—simply 
if the Executive wanted to, the Executive 
could have done what we have done here 
in conference. 

This is what disturbs me about this 
fragmentation. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I would 
not call it a fragmentation. Only one 
agency of the Government has been ex- 
empted and that is the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Mr. CURTIS. What you are saying is, 
it is just a little fragmentation—it is not 
a big fragmentation and I agree with you. 
But it is a fragmentation. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 14: On page 28, 
line 16, after the word “including” insert 
“purchase (one),“. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. ROONEY OF NEW YORK 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Rooney of New York moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 14 and 
concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 17: On page 32, 
line 13, insert: 


“SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


“For construction-differential subsidy and 
cost of national-defense features incident to 
construction of ships for operation in foreign 
commerce (46 U.S.C. 1152, 1154); for con- 
struction-differential subsidy and cost of na- 
tional-defense features incident to the re- 
construction and reconditioning of ships un- 
der title V of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended (46 U.S.C. 1154); and for acqui- 
sition of used ships pursuant to section 510 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 
(46 U.S.C, 1160); to remain available until 
expended, $119,800,000: Provided, That trans- 
fers may be made to the appropriation for 
the current fiscal year for “Salaries and ex- 
penses” for administrative and warehouse 
expenses (not to exceed $3,150,000) and for 
reserve fleet expenses (not to exceed $700,- 
000), and any such transfers shall be with- 
out regard to the limitations under that 
appropriation on the amounts available for 
such expenses.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, ROONEY OF NEW YORK 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rooney of New York moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 17 and 
concur therein. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 18: On page 33, 

line 20, insert: 
“RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

“For expenses necessary for research, de- 
velopment, fabrication, and test operation of 
experimental facilities and equipment; col- 
lection and dissemination of maritime tech- 
nical and engineering information; studies to 
improve water transportation systems; $6,- 
700,000 to remain available until expended, 
of which $3,400,000 shall be for operation of 
the N.S. Savannah: Provided, That none of 
the funds appropriated herein are to be used 
for a layup of the N.S. Savannah: Provided 
further, That transfers may be made to the 
appropriations for the current fiscal year 
for “Salaries and expenses” for administra- 
tive expenses (not to exceed $931,000) and 
any such transfers shall be without regard 
to the limitation under that appropriation 
on the amount available for such expenses: 
Provided further, That transfers may be made 
from this appropriation to the “Vessel oper- 
ations revolving fund” for losses resulting 
from expenses of experimental ship opera- 
tions.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. ROONEY OF NEW YORK 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, L offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rooney of New York moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 18 and 
concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the confer- 
ence report and on the several motions 
was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr, ROONEY of New York. Mr, Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous. consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days to 
extend their remarks on the conference 
report just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 18706, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 
1969 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
managers on the part of the House may 
have until midnight tonight to file a con- 
ference report on the bill H.R. 18706, 
which is the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1969. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONS TO LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to advise the House that the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] has ad- 
vised that he will seek to call up under 
@ unanimous-consent request later today 
H.R. 18673, to amend the United States 
Code to prescribe health care cost-shar- 
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ing arrangements for certain surviving 
dependents. 

Also, Mr, Speaker, I wish to announce 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] will ask to call up under unan- 
imous-consent request later today H.R. 
11618, a bill to prevent the importation 
of endangered species of fish or wildlife. 


NATIONAL EYE INSTITUTE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 12843) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for 
the establishment of a National Eye In- 
stitute in the National Institutes. of 
Health, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 12843 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
IV of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. ch. 6A, subch, III) is amended by ad- 
ding at the end thereof the following new 
part: 

“PART F—NATIONAL EYE INSTITUTE 
“ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL EYE INSTITUTE 


“Sec, 451, The Surgeon General is author- 
ized, with the approval of the Secretary, to 
establish in the Public Health Service an in- 
stitute for the conduct and support of re- 
search for new treatment and cures and 
training relating to blinding eye diseases and 
visual disorders, including research and 
training in the special health problems and 
requirements of the blind and in the basic 
and clinical sciences relating to the mech- 
anism of the visual function and preserva- 
tion of sight. The Surgeon General Secretary 
is also authorized to plan for research and 
training, especially against the main causes 
of blindness and loss of visual function. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF ADVISORY COUNCIL 


“Sec, 452. (a) The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized, with the approval of the Secretary, 
to establish an advisory council to advise, 
consult with, and make recommendations to 
the Surgeon General on matters relating to 
the activities of the National Eye Institute. 

“(b). The provisions relating to the com- 
position, terms of office of members, and re- 
appointment of members of advisory councils 
under section 432(a) shall be applicable to 
the council established under this section, 
except that the Surgeon General, with the 
approval of the Secretary, may include on 
such council established under this section 
such additional ex officio members as he 
deems necessary. 

“(c) Upon appointment of such council, 
it shall assume all or such part as the Sur- 
geon General may, with the approval of the 
Secretary, specify of the duties, functions, 
and powers of the National Advisory Health 
Council relating to the research or training 
projects with which such council established 
under this part is concerned and such portion 
as the Surgeon General may specify (with 
such approval) of the duties, functions, and 
powers of any other advisory council estab- 
lished under this Act relating to such proj- 
ects. 

“FUNCTIONS 

“Sec. 453. The Surgeon General shall, 
through the National Eye Institute estab- 
lished under this part, carry out the purposes 
of section 301 with respect to the conduct 
and support of research with respect to blind 
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ing eye diseases and visual disorders associ- 
ated with general health and well-being, 
including the special health problems and re- 
quirements of the blind and the mechanism 
of sight and visual function, except that the 
Surgeon General shall, with the approval of 
the Secretary, determine the areas in which 
and the extent to which he will carry out 
such purposes of section 301 through such 
Institute or an institute established by or 
under other provisions of this Act, or both of 
them, when both such institutes have func- 
tions with respect to the same subject matter. 
The Surgeon General is also authorized to 
provide training and instruction and estab- 
lish and maintain traineeships and fellow- 
ships, in the National Eye Institute and else- 
where in matters relating to diagnosis, pre- 
vention, and treatment of blinding eye dis- 
eases and visual disorders with such stipends 
and allowances (including travel and subsist- 
ence expenses) for trainees and fellows as he 
deems necessary, and, in addition, provide 
for such training, instruction, and trainee- 
ships and for such fellowships through grants 
to public or other nonprofit institutions.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 3, strike out “Surgeon Gen- 
eral” and insert in lieu thereof Secretary“. 

Page 2, lines 3 and 4, strike out “, with the 
approval of the Secretary,”. 

Page 2, line 11, strike out “Surgeon Gen- 
eral” and insert in lieu thereof Secretary“. 

Page 2, line 16, strike out “Surgeon Gen- 
eral” and insert in lieu thereof Secretary“. 

Page 2, strike out the comma at the end of 
line 16, and on line 17, strike out with the 
approval of the Secretary.“ 

Page 2, line 19, strike out “the Surgeon 
General” and insert in lieu thereof “him”. 

Page 2, line 25, strike out “Surgeon Gen- 
eral, with the approval of the Secretary,” and 
insert in lieu thereof Secretary“. 

Page 3, line 4, strike out “Surgeon Gen- 
eral” and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

Page 3, lines 4 and 5, strike out “, with the 
approval of the Secretary,”. 

Page 3, line 9, strike out “Surgeon Gen- 
eral” and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

Page 3, line 9, strike out “(with such ap- 
proval)”’. 

Page 3, line 13, strike out “Surgeon Gen- 
eral” and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

Page 3, line 20, strike out “Surgeon Gen- 
eral” and insert in lieu thereof Secretary“. 

Page 3, lines 20 and 21, strike out “, with 
the approval of the Secretary,”’. 

Page 4, line 1, strike out “Surgeon Gen- 
eral” and insert in Meu thereof Secretary“. 


The committee amendments were 


agreed to. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before the 


House today provides for the establish- 
ment of a new Institute in the National 
Institutes of Health to be known as the 
National Eye Institute, which would be 
responsible for all of the programs of 
the National Institutes of Health relat- 
ing to blindness and vision disorders. As 
a practical matter the bill would trans- 
fer from the current National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
its authorities in the field of research 
and training in vision problems to this 
new Institute. 

The administrative structure of the 
Institute would be the same as is true of 
other institutes such as the Heart In- 
stitute, Cancer Institute, and others. 
Principally, the new Institute would 
serve as the principal focus for Federal 
research and training activity in vision 
disorders, and it is anticipated that this 
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would lead to greater activity in the 
future than has been the case in the past. 

There were a number of public wit- 
nesses who appeared at the hearings who 
favored the legislation. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare ex- 
pressed opposition to the legislation pri- 
marily on the grounds that they felt the 
legislation to be unnecessary. 

It is estimated that the bill would cost 
approximately $800,000 a year in admin- 
istrative costs. Other than these admin- 
istrative expenses, the bill does not pro- 
vide any authority for activities not cur- 
rently authorized under the Public 
Health Service Act. 

The bill would add a new part F to 
title IV of the Public Health Service Act, 
providing for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Eye Institute. Section 451 pro- 
vides that the Secretary shall estab- 
lish a National Eye Institute which will 
conduct and support research relating 
to blinding eye diseases and visual dis- 
orders, including research and training 
in the special health problems and re- 
quirements of the blind. 

Section 452 provides for establishment 
of an advisory council to advise, consult 
with, and make recommendations to the 
Secretary on matters relating to the ac- 
tivities of the Institute. The Council 
would consist of persons especially quali- 
fied in problems relating to vision, and 
would include ophthalmologists, optom- 
etrists, and other specialists in vision 
disorders. 

Section 453 added to the Public Health 
Service bill specifies the functions of the 
National Eye Institute, and provides for 
transfer to the National Eye Institute of 
the functions of the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness and 
from other Institutes, functions which 
they now exercise with respect to blind- 
ing eye diseases and visual disorders, 
which will hereafter be the responsibil- 
ity of the new National Eye Institute. 
This section also provides for training 
and instruction, and traineeships and 
fellowships, in matters relating to diag- 
nosis, prevention, and treatment of 
blinding eye diseases and visual disor- 
ders, which will include training, in- 
struction, traineeships and fellowships 
in optometry. 

The bill was reported out of our com- 
mittee unanimously, and we urge its 
passage. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like also to take 
this occasion to pay tribute to some of the 
people who have worked so hard to obtain 
the passage of this legislation. Dr. Ralph 
W. Ryan, an ophthalmologist in West 
Virginia who gives care to my family has 
worked very hard to obtain passage of 
this bill, Also, one of America’s great 
ladies, Mrs. Mary Lasker, a known 
humanitarian, has worked tirelessly in 
behalf of this bill. The advice and counsel 
of these two fine Americans has been of 
great help to me in our committee's con- 
sideration of this bill. 

I would also like to pay tribute to the 
Members of the House who have been of 
so much help in getting this bill to the 
floor today. The gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Younc] has worked very hard, both 
with our committee and also with the 
Committee on Rules. The gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney], who 
offered the original bill on this subject in 
the House, and the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PICKLE] were of great help. A 
number of members of our committee 
were sponsors of the bill—the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL], the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Moss], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MurpHy], the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Korngcay], the gentle- 
man from Illinois, [Mr. Ronan], the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARTER], 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Rocers], and the gentelman from Maine 
[Mr. Kyros]. They have all also helped 
greatly, so that the bill before the House 
today is a cooperative venture that a 
great many people played an important 
part in. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before us today 
would establish a new institute in the 
National Institutes of Health which 
would be responsible for the research 
leading to treatment, cures, and training 
which relate to visual disorders and eye 
diseases. It would be organized and would 
operate in the same fashion as the other 
institutes of health presently in being. 
The functions which would be trans- 
ferred to this new institute are presently 
being handled by the Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 

There has been a great increase in the 
attention directed at vision problems in 
the last few years. Great progress has 
been made and a great deal more can 
be expected and should be pursued 
vigorously. There is also greatly increased 
attention in the fleld of geriatrics, and 
eye problems rank high among diseases 
afflicting our older citizens. 

Eye problems are unique from a medi- 
cal point of view and should have the 
concentrated attention of specialists in 
vision disorders. The Institute should be 
headed by an ophthalmologist with broad 
training in both research and adminis- 
tration. Other types of specialists and 
other skills such as optometry will cer- 
tainly be recognized and used in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this Institute. 

Although no new authorizations are 
required by this bill because to a large 
extent it would be a matter of trans- 
ferring functions and people, it is esti- 
mated that breaking off and establish- 
ing this new institute will result in addi- 
tional administrative expenses of ap- 
proximately $800,000 a year. 

As in the case of the other institutes 
there will be an advisory council on the 
particular problems with which the In- 
stitute is concerned. This should focus 
even further the specialized skills and 
attention on this important area of 
health. 

I recommend the passage of this bill. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, several Members of this 
body have introduced bills similar to 
H.R. 12843, to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for the establish- 
ment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health. 

Under the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness, many ad- 
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vances have been made in finding the 
causes of blinding diseases, and this In- 
stitute has been helpful in preventing 
blindness. However, the problem involves 
so many people and is of such severity 
that a separate Institute, headed by a 
senior ophthalmologist, is necessary. At 
the present time, this is not the case. An 
ophthalmologist is a doctor of medicine 
who has 5 years extra training in diseases 
of the eye. 

Dr. Richard Masland, former Director 
of NINDB, the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness, is 
an excellent neurologist, but until the 
present time, he has not been able to 
obtain the services of a senior ophthal- 
mologist to head the research on eye 
diseases. This position has been held by 
aPh.D. 

Dr. Arthur Keeney, chief ophthalmolo- 
gist of Wills Eye Hospital; Dr. Maume- 
nee, head of the Department of Oph- 
thalmology at Johns Hopkins, the Amer- 
ican Association of Ophthalmologists, the 
American Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors 
of Ophthalmologists, and the Association 
for Research in Ophthalmology all rec- 
ommend establishment of an Eye Insti- 
tute under the direction of a competent 
ophthalmologist. 

At the present time, 400,000 people in 
the United States are blind, 420,000 
Americans have 10 percent or less vision, 
1 million Americans are unable to read 
regular newsprint, even with the aid of 
glasses, and nearly 90 million have to 
some degree impaired vision. About 
30,000 Americans, adults, and children, 
become blind each year. The most 
startling and disturbing fact is, 80 per- 
cent of all blindness is the result of dis- 
eases whose causes are unknown to 
science. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is necessary 
that we conduct a concentrated, sci- 
entific attack against sight-destroying 
diseases—glaucoma, diabetes, cataracts, 
and many others—and attempt to do 
everything in our power to find the 
causes of these blinding diseases. And we 
can best do this by establishing a Na- 
tional Eye Institute, with trained oph- 
thalmologists to define a program which 
will find the causes, the manner of pre- 
vention, and the method of treatment 
of blinding diseases. 

It is true that this will cost approxi- 
mately $800,000 more. However, this is 
a small expenditure in contrast to the 
good which would be accomplished by 
finding the cause of glaucoma and to 
improve upon its treatment, or to find 
the cause of cataracts and to prevent 
their formation, or to improve upon 
surgery for either blinding condition. 

The following poem was written by 
S. Kendrick Guernsey: 

Today upon a bus I saw a lovely maiden 
with golden hair... 

I envied her, she seemed so gay, and I wished 
I was so fair... 

When suddenly she arose to leave, I saw her 
hobble down the aisle 

She had one foot, and wore a crutch, but as 
she passed, a smile. 

I have two feet, the world is mine. 

Oh God, forgive me when I whine. 
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And when I stopped to buy some sweets, the 
lad who sold them 

Had such charm . . . I talked to him. 

He said to me, “It is nice to talk to men like 
you... 

You see,” he said, “I’m blind.” 

Oh God, forgive me when I whine . . 

I have two eyes, the world is mine. 


Then walking down the street, I saw a child 
with eyes of blue 

He stood and watched the others play, it 
seemed he knew not what to do. 

I stopped for a moment, then said, “Why 
don’t you join the others, dear?” 

He looked ahead without a word, and then I 
knew he could not hear. 

Oh God, forgive me when I whine, 

I have two ears, the world is mine. 

With feet to take me where I go, 

With eyes to see the sunset's glow 

With ears to hear what I would know, 

Oh God, forgive me when I whine, 

I am blessed indeed, 

The world is mine. 


Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, we currently are spending 
for eye research in the neighborhood of 
$24 million in various training programs, 
direct research, research grants, and con- 
tracts. 

This bill takes from the Nationa] In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness the responsibility for ophthal- 
mological research beginning in 1970. I 
should like to make it clear that the 
committee report does not set forth the 
increase to be expected so far as dollars 
and cents involved is concerned, but it 
should be understood that just the ad- 
ministrative expenses involved in estab- 
lishing a new institute at NIH would at 
the very minimum be about $800,000. 
This is just the overhead cost for the 
creation of a new institute. 

I intend to offer an amendment to this 
bill to provide that the National Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness have its name changed, because I do 
not believe we want to continue that in- 
stitute under that name. It should be 
continued as the Institute of Neurologi- 
cal Diseases, but I believe that “Blind- 
ness” should be dropped because that 
function would be transferred to the Eye 
peat ral: under the provisions of this 

I should like to make it clear that 1969 
is a difficult year so far as starting new 
activities or expanding old ones is con- 
cerned because we are going to have to 
curtail the activities of the National 
Institutes of Health under legislation 
already passed to cut expenditures. There 
is a freeze on there at the present time. 
And it is quite possible that 1970 will be 
difficult, too. 

This is a good bill, however. I do not 
want to be misunderstood in that respect. 
I believe this is the time to get on with 
the creation of the institute, but it should 
be borne in mind, at a period of time 
when we are curtailing overall expendi- 
tures, and when the $24 million cur- 
rently being spent on eye research is 
going to be reduced already under the 
direction of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the President, we are in such a posi- 
tion that it may be 1971 or 1972 before 
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there will be a significant increase in the 
amount of activity through the creation 
of a new institute. 

This is something deserving the con- 
sideration of the House. I commend the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for bringing it before us. At 
the proper time I will offer an amend- 
ment to change the name of the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness to the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

I do not believe there is anybody in 
this House more interested in improving 
the medical sciences so far as the blind 
are concerned, and the development of 
the science on the eyes is concerned, than 
I am, because I am the beneficiary of 
the remarkable improvement in eye re- 
search and in eye surgery. 

But I take this time, Mr, Speaker, to 
point out to the House that if we con- 
tinue in America today as we are pro- 
ceeding we shall find we are not going 
to have any doctors to implement the 
results of the research. 

During the debate on the next bill I 
hope to bring to the attention of this 
House some shocking facts concerning 
what we as a Congress are doing to the 
medical profession in this country by rea- 
son of medical grants. 

Here we are once again spending $93 
million for eye research, when we are 
now failing to train young men and 
young women in this country to carry 
on the very necessary medical services 
of this country. 

I have taken this time to ask the chair- 
man of the committee or any member 
of the committee to comment upon the 
reports that have been filed year in and 
year out by the subcommittee headed 
by the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Fountan], of the Committee on 
Government Operations, which have 
been highly critical of the administra- 
tion of the National Institutes of Health. 

The gentleman’s committee accused 
the NIH repeatedly of lowering research 
standards, poor research projects, and 
results. It seriously questioned the ac- 
countability of funds and seriously criti- 
cized wasteful duplication of research 
projects and equipment. I wonder what 
the committee has done to investigate 
these serious charges that have been 
leveled at NIH and its research founda- 
tions by Mr. Fouxram's committee. I 
wonder if the chairman of the commit- 
tee could tell me that. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I am glad to yield to 
the chairman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Of course, every 
time we have the Department before us 
we talk to them about what they are 
doing and what their work is. We are 
certainly trying to correct any deficien- 
cies that are going on. The gentleman 
mentioned the next bill, which is not 
coming up right now but which will come 
up later in the evening. We are trying 
to take care of all of the deficiencies 
that are going on and get as much 
research as we can. We are earmarking 
funds for that. I do not know what more 
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we can do. We cannot go out and do the 
job for them. 

Mr. CAHILL. I would like to pursue 
this question with the chairman. Can 
the chairman tell me why it is necessary 
to create a new institute for the eye at 
a cost of $800,000? Why cannot this 
be handled as an adjunct or as a de- 
partment as with other vital medical 
projects? Why do we need a separate 
program for the eye in and of itself? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Let me say this to 
the gentleman: When you take your 
watch to get it fixed, you do not take it 
to a plumber. That is the reason why 
we want this. 

Mr. CAHILL. If that is the reason, it 
is not a very good reason, in my judg- 
ment, because I think if that is true, 
you ought to have a separate institute 
for podiatry, too, and a separate insti- 
tute for all illnesses, because we are all 
sensible enough to go to a specialist 
when we have a particular problem. My 
point is these administrators are not 
going to solve any of these problems. 
As I understand this institute, all it will 
do is correlate all of the research grants 
handed out throughout the country as 
far as the eye is concerned. They are not 
going to do any work themselves, are 
they? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LAIRD 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lamp: On 
page 4, after line 8, add “The name of the 
Institute for Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness is hereby changed to the Institute 
for Neurological Diseases.” 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, with the 
creation of the new Eye Institute that is 
provided for in this bill, the activities 
which were primarily assigned to the 
Institute whose name I am trying to 
correct now will be changed. The gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] 
raised certain questions about the activ- 
ities of the Eye Institute. It will do 
intramural as well as extramural re- 
search and it will carry on these activities 
as they are presently being carried on by 
the Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to refer 
to the gentleman’s remarks insofar as 
the Fountain subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations is con- 
cerned. I would hope that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] 
would read very carefully the appropria- 
tion hearings which were held on the 
National Institutes of Health, and par- 
ticularly those held on the report to 
which the gentleman referred. We spent 
days on the charges made by the Foun- 
tain subcommittee report. I am sure the 
gentleman after reading that report, and 
after reading the appropriation hearings 
with Dr. Shannon, the Institute direc- 
tors, and others, will come to the con- 
clusion that the charges were not well 
founded in many cases and that the 
NIH has indeed a clean bill of health 
in the administration of its programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that all of 
the Members of the House would read 
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those hearings which went into depth 
into the charges which were contained 
in the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations’ report. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it would satis- 
fy any Member of the Congress as to 
the effective job that Dr. Shannon has 
been doing as the Director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. He has a 
splendid record as Director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. In this con- 
nection I might mention the fact that he 
leaves on September 1 after spending the 
past 15 years in this very important 
position. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD, I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I have before me the 
ninth report of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Mr. LAIRD. That is the report that 
we used for the basis of our questioning 
witnesses for days, with reference to this 
matter, before the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, what is a Mem- 
ber of this body to do when they read a 
report of this body that makes the 
charges that I am sure the gentleman 
is aware of, charges made by this com- 
mittee? 

Mr. LAIRD. Before we appropriated 
a single dollar that report was gone into 
in great detail. I would be more than 
happy to discuss it with the gentleman 
from New Jersey. I hope he will spend 
the time to go through part 5 of the 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. It is the volume containing most 
of the hearings on the subject. It is 
worthwhile reading if anyone has any 
questions as to the operation of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

Mr. CAHILL, Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, not later than 
yesterday afternoon I spoke personally 
with the gentleman who is chairman of 
this subcommittee and told him if he was 
relying upon this report, why was not 
this raised in the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and I asked him wheth- 
er or not he was completely satisfied 
with the findings expressed in here 
which were the vasis for what I proposed 
to say. He assured me that he finds every- 
thing in here to be based upon fact and 
that to his knowledge there has never 
been any attack upon the report. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
and the Committee on Government 
Operations ought to get together so that 
the Members of the House could be in- 
formed as to what the true facts are. 

Mr. LAIRD. We handled this matter 
very adequately in the hearings, and the 
legislative committee which has the re- 
sponsibility for this program, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, has also done an excellent job in 
this area. 

So that the Recorp may show just one 
part of the hearings we had on this 
subject I will include in my remarks at 
this point my questioning of Dr. Shan- 
non. This is far from being all of our 
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hearings on this subject but will give 
some indication of the detailed consider- 
ation we gave this matter: 


NINTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. Larp. During the past 15 years I have 
taken particular interest in the activities of 
NIH and have closely followed the develop- 
ment of its programs. I am firmly conyinced 
that there are few Federal activities as im- 
portant as a practical concern for improving 
the health of the American people. I am 
equally convinced that this can only be 
achieved through a vigorous national re- 
search effort for which the Federal Govern- 
ment must supply a major share of the sup- 
port. I have been much impressed by the 
intelligence, initiative, vigor, and dedication 
with which those responsible for the NIH 
programs have attacked the task of building 
up a national medical-research capability 
that is now second to none. I am proud of 
the fact that the committee on which I serve 
has played a significant part in making this 
possible, 

Iam therefore disturbed that another com- 
mittee of the Congress has issued a report 
which questions the way in which these 
programs have been—and, more particularly, 
are being—administered. The ninth report 
by the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, issued last October, is mainly con- 
cerned with some specific management prob- 
lems and with some policy decisions with 
which the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions disagrees. However, the conclusions 
drawn from these issues in the report and 
the tone of the report are used to cast doubt 
on the effectiveness of the NIH programs. 
This is a serious implication which I would 
like to explore, Can you make a factual as- 
sessment of the overall effectiveness of NIH 
activities in terms of the extent to which 
they are accomplishing their purpose? 

Dr. SHANNON. The sole purpose of the NIH 
programs is to enhance man’s ability to deal 
with disease and, thus, to advance the health 
of the American people. NIH is by far the 
largest single source of support for medical 
research in this country—about 40 percent 
of our total national expenditure for medical 
research is now provided through the NIH 
appropriations. NIH therefore plays a sub- 
stantial role in determining the character 
and directions of our national medical re- 
search effort, It is not merely fortuitous that 
the most dramatic period of medical progress 
coincides with the period of NIH’s rapid 
growth 


There is in progress a revolution in the 
practice of medicine as the result of re- 
search. The American Medical Association 
has reported that the introduction of new 
drugs and other therapeutic products has 
been so dynamic that seven out of 10 now 
on the market were not available 10 years 
ago. New knowledge has greatly changed 
both the approach to the treatment of dis- 
ease and the attitude of the practicing phy- 
sician to science. In fact, the impact of 
science on the capability to diagnose and 
treat disease has become so great that phy- 
sicians, who were formerly mainly concerned 
with the application of existing empirical 
knowledge which changed very little from 
year to year, now require broad programs of 
continuing education if they are to avoid 
a very high rate of technological obsoles- 
cence, NIH can fairly claim to have made a 


major contribution—and, probably, the 
major contribution—to this dramatic 
change. 


Last year, the AMA’s Commission on Re- 
search, after 3 years of investigation, said 
in its report that— 

“The public has benefited immensely from 
the total effort in medical research which 
largely has been carried out since World 
War II under the aegis of the National 
Institutes of Health.” 
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And that— 

“The improved quality of patient care cur- 
rently available refiects, to a significant de- 
gree, the expanded research knowledge cre- 
ated in the last decade.” 


THE QUALITY OF RESEARCH SUPPORTED 


Mr. Lamp. The most serious criticism in the 
report is the charge that the quality of re- 
search being supported by NIH has declined 
to the point where “a much lower level of 
competence has replaced high quality as the 
standard for determining what research is 
worthy of Federal support.” This is contrary 
to everything that this committee has learned 
about NIH programs. Witnesses appearing 
before this committee in the public ses- 
sions have been almost unanimous in em- 
phasizing the high standards of quality of 
the NIH programs. In fact, the criticism 
which this committee has encountered has 
been just the opposite; that the NIH qual- 
ity standards are so high that many investi- 
gators and institutions are unable to qualify 
for support. It is important that the facts 
of this matter be made clear, 

Has NIH lowered its quality standards? 

Dr. SHANNON. Most certainly not. NIH re- 
search support—now as in the past—is pro- 
vided only for a research proposal judged 
by the applicant’s peers in his fleld of science 
to be a worthwhile project with a high prob- 
ability of yielding useful results and which 
is judged by an NIH Advisory Council to 
have significant relevance to the program 
objectives of NIH. 

Mr. Lambo. The report states that it is un- 
clear whether the NIH objective is to sup- 
port only high quality research or to extend 
support to all competent investigators.” 
What is the NIH objective? 

Dr. SHANNON. There is no basis on which 
one can draw a valid a priori distinction be- 
tween the competence of an investigator and 
the quality of his research—as the Foun- 
tain Committee seems to suggest. 

The objective of NIH is to support com- 
petent research projects judged likely to con- 
tribute to the solution of disease problems. 
The work that must be done to resolve these 
problems covers a broad spectrum of activi- 
ties that ranges from highly imaginative and 
technically sophisticated studies, such as re- 
search on genetic mechanisms, to equally im- 
portant but less colorful tasks involving well- 
established techniques, such as many bio- 
metric and epidemiological studies and much 
painstaking laboratory research. It would be 
disastrous for the progress of medicine if 
support were limited to exciting and drama- 
tic projects. Occasionally some major break- 
through—like the discovery of the effect of 
penicillin, which, incidentally, was un- 
planned and accidental—will greatly advance 
the state of the art, but the bulk of medical 
progress is due to careful, undramatic work 
that expands the solid base of existing 
knowledge. It is understandable that a lay 
observer would not regard some of this work 
as high quality research. Yet it is as impor- 
tant to the development of the structure of 
scientific knowledge as the work of a struc- 
tural engineer is to an architect. 

The Fountain Committee report says: “If 
pedestrian research contributes importantly 
to the advancement of science, that fact has 
not been brought to our attention.” The 
term “pedestrian research” has a highly 
derogatory connotation but no real meaning. 
If what is meant is “lacking brilliance,” the 
Committee must understand that the vast 
body of scientific knowledge has not been 
built—and cannot be built—by a series of 
brilliant forays. The brilliant achievements 
—the so-called b: are all too 
frequently only recognizable long after the 
event and usually only in the light of the 
less colorful work, by many hands, which 
they made possible, Moreover, these brilliant 
achievements are themselves the culmina- 
tion of much dogged research by many oth- 
ers, In fact, the more immediate contribu- 
tions of research to the improvement of 
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diagnosis, treatment, and prevention are 
more likely to come from the work of the 
merely competent investigators than from 
& few brilliant achievements which usually 
require years of painstaking elaboration by 
other investigators before they can be ap- 
plied. 

The criteria by which grant applications 
are judged have been clearly stated. They 
are— 

The general scientific significance and rele- 
vance to PHS-related research of the pro- 
posed study and its objectives; 

The technical adequacy of the experimen- 
tal design or the research approach; 

The competence of the proposed investi- 
gator or group to pursue the project; 

The adequacy of the available resources 
and of the scientific and administrative en- 
vironment; 

The necessity of budget components re- 
quested in the application in relation to the 
proposed research and to resources described 
as currently available; and 

The appropriateness of the period of sup- 

port requested. 
The quality level of an application is assessed 
against these criteria. Two judgments are 
made. The first is whether the proposed work 
warrants support. The second is a compara- 
tive judgement on the probable value of the 
work in the light of the current state of the 
art in its feld. This is not—and there cannot 
be—an absolute and abstract determination 
of quality against some fixed and generally 
applicable standard. 

Mr. Larp. The Fountain Committee report 
states that the quality of a project is denoted 
by its priority rating assigned by the scientific 
review panels. On the basis of these ratings, 
it charges that the quality of NIH-supported 
research is declining. Do these data really 
mean that there has been such a decline? 

Dr. SHANNON. No; they do not, The use 
made of the priority ratings in the report is 
misleading. The report ignores the fact that 
priority scores are assigned only to research 
projects judged worthy of public support. 
The standards of this process are rigorous. 
Almost half of all new research grant appli- 
cations are rejected, during the initial review 
process, as not worthy of Federal support. All 
of the applications to which priority ratings 
are assigned have thus already been judged 
to have scientific merit. 

The purpose of the priority score is not to 
quantify quality, in an absolute sense, but to 
provide a means of selecting, from a large 
number of worthy proposals, those that 
should have priority for support from the 
limited funds available. The priority score 
does, to some extent, reflect the quality of 
the proposed project but also its relevance 
and its urgency and a judgment by the re- 
viewers of where research emphasis is needed. 
For example, a sound proposal for a research 
project on a relatively neglected problem will 
usually receive a higher priority score than 
a proposal of equal quality in a field already 
under fairly intensive investigation. The 
priority score thus reflects scientific choice 
as well as scientific merit. 

Contrary to the impression conveyed by 
the report, there has been relatively little 
change during the past 8 years in the dis- 
tribution pattern of the priority. scores of 
research grant applications recommended 
for approval. In fact, during the past 2 years 
there has been a slight increase in the pro- 
portion of applications falling in the highest 
priority group but no significance is at- 
tached to this change. 

Mr. Lamp. What has been the opinion of 
other groups that have examined the NIH 
research programs about the quality of the 
research being supported? 

Dr. SHANNON. The Woolridge committee, 
after an exhaustive scrutiny of NIH research 
administration in 1965, came to the conclu- 
sion that: 

“Despite the tenfold increase in NIH sup- 
port of research during the last 8 years, 
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there is no evidence of overall degradation 
in quality of the work supported. On the 
contrary, there is good evidence that the 
average quality is steadily improving. This 
appears to be a consequence of a rate of in- 
crease in the production of competent 
biological research scientists matching the 
overall rate of increase in research support.” 

The American Medical Association’s Com- 
mission on Medical Research, after its re- 
view of NIH activities, concluded that: 

“The study section arrangement organized 
by the NIH for review of proposed project 
grants through panels of outside academic 
experts (Or peer groups) has been success- 
ful in identifying and supporting research 
of quality.” 

NEW PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Larp. The report is critical of NIH's 
procedure in the development of new pro- 
grams. In this connection, the report criti- 
cizes the manner in which the new health 
sciences advancement awards program was 
launched and questions the propriety of 

a single large grant to the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute. 

The report questions the statutory au- 
thority for the health sciences advancement 
awards. What is the position? 

Dr. SHANNON. The legality of this program 
was clearly confirmed well before the Foun- 
tain committee report was issued in October. 
You will recall that the question of statutory 
authority for this program was raised dur- 
ing last year’s appropriation hearings. In 
fact, last May the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, in its report on the Labor- 
HEW bill directed that no further grants 
be made under the health sciences advance- 
ment awards program until the Comptroller 
General had ruled that there was legisla- 
tive authority for it. In compliance with 
this direction, a ruling by the Comptroller 
General was requested by DHEW. On June 
30, 1967, the Comptroller General ruled that 
the statutory provision under which the 
HSAA program was initiated was adequate 
for the action taken. 

Mr. Lamp. I understand from your testi- 
mony at these hearings that the procedure 
for selecting the recipients of the first few 
health sciences advancement awards was an 
experimental approach or in the nature of a 
feasible study. Are you yet in a position to 
say whether this program is feasible and 
justified and, if so, what procedure will be 
adopted for making future awards? 

Dr, SHANNON. Two years’ experience with 
this program has clearly demonstrated both 
its feasibility and the national need for such 
a program. 

The basic aim of the HSAA program is to 
increase the number of generally excellent 
institutions engaged in health-related re- 
search and the attendant training of scien- 
tific manpower. The two original HSAA 
awardees have made significant progress in 
this direction. In one, the research in the 
medical sciences, which was fragmented and 
diffuse, has been greatly strengthened by the 
consolidation of ongoing research and the 
recruitment o, outstanding scientific leaders 
for key positions. The second awardee has 
assembled distinguished leadership for four 
of its preclinical departments and there has 
already been a notable rise in the quality of 
its graduate students. 

This program was discussed freely with a 
number of academic groups and, while it was 
judged not advisable to seek broad participa- 
tion during the initial year, the belief that 
NIH moved in a secret manner, as has been 
suggested, is erroneous. 

Interest on the part of academic institu- 
tions in this p is extremely high. 
Nearly 140 institutions have already applied 
for assistance under the program. On the 
basis of the effects achieved in the first two 
grantee institutions and the evident op- 
portunities demonstrated in the applications 
examined to date, NIH is convinced that 
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expansion of the program is justified at as 
rapid a rate as available funds will permit. 

As a result of experience with the prelimi- 
nary review of a limited number of applica- 
tions, the process of evaluating university 
proposals has now been established on a solid 
base. In general, it now conforms to the dual 
peer review system in use at NIH. Applica- 
tions are reviewed by staff, by a recently 
constituted HSAA advisory and review com- 
mittee, and by the National Advisory Health 
Council. the HSAA advisory and review com- 
mittee is composed of 16 members, chosen to 
include university administrators and re- 
search scientists, Awards will only be made 
on recommendation by the National Advisory 
Health Council. All interested institutions 
will be considered equally eligible for each 
cycle of competition. It should be added that 
the early development of this program in- 
volved considerable discussion with institu- 
tions and consultants before its actual initia- 
tion. 

Mr. Lamp. The Fountain committee does 
not challenge the legality of the Sloan-Ket- 
tering grant, but takes the view that “the 
Surgeon General acted unwisely in using the 
broad discretion” given him by section 301(1) 
of the Public Health Service Act which per- 
mits him to adopt “such additional means as 
he deems necessary or appropriate“ for the 
conduct and support of research. The wis- 
dom of using this authority in a particular 
case is a matter of opinion rather than of 
law, 

Why was it necessary or appropriate“ to 
make a single large grant to the Sloan-Ket- 
tering Institute? 

Dr. SHANNON. The principal reason for 
making a single, comprehensive grant to SKI 
was to facilitate a comprehensive research at- 
tack on cancer. Cancer is a diverse array of 
diseases whose basic causes are unknown and 
the biological processes involved are extraor- 
dinarily complicated. Many aspects of can- 
cer research therefore require a concerted ap- 
proach involving many scientific skills. For 
this reason, the National Cancer Institute 
has sought to stimulate and support the de- 
velopment of research institutions—or cen- 
ters within institutions—wholly devoted to 
cancer research, SKI is such an institution 
and it has, for a number of years, drawn 
about half of its financial support from the 
National Cancer Institute. However, this sup- 
port has been in the form of individual proj- 
ect grants which, in the case of a specialized 
institution such as SKI, represents a piece- 
meal approach to what should be cohesive 
activity—and for which a single support de- 
vice is more appropriate. 

“The program of an institution wholly de- 
voted to research on a specific disease, such 
as cancer, is also more appropriately reviewed 
by assessing the program as a whole—and 
from the point of view of relevance to the 
disease. However, the initial review groups 
at NIH (that is, the study sections) are or- 
ganized along disciplinary, rather than dis- 
ease, lines. Each study section reviews indi- 
vidual project applications primarily from 
the point of view of scientific excellence and 
their relevance to the scientific discipline or 
specialty with which the study section is 
concerned, The study sections are thus not in 
a position to take a panoramic view or to 
make a comprehensive judgment about the 
total program of an institution that is wholly 
devoted to research on a specific disease but 
which involves a broad spectrum of sclen- 
tific disciplines and medical specialties. In 
these circumstances, a single grant, covering 
the whole of the support to be provided by 
NIH, serves the public interest by providing 
a coherent review and assessment of all the 
relevant work. 

From the institution’s point of view, it is 
also a more appropriate support device. It 
permits the institution to make a clearer 
and more informative presentation of its re- 
search program for review and evaluation by 
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NIH. At the same time, it greatly simplifies 
the administration both for the institution 
and for NIH. The single grant gives the in- 
stitution a firmer base for planning its future 
activities and greater flexibility in addressing 
itself to new research needs as they arise. 
The assurance of support for a major seg- 
ment of its program also facilitates the re- 
cruiting and retention of highly qualified in- 
vestigators. Finally, dependence on a single 
grant for the Federal share of the institu- 
tion’s support will obviously stimulate more 
rigorous management of the Federal funds 
because so much is at stake. The mainte- 
nance of the high quality of work and its 
continued relevance to the solution of grave 
problems in the cancer field is monitored by 
the participation of the senior staff of the 
National Cancer Institute in the annual pro- 
gram review of the Sloan-Kittering Institute. 

The amount of the single grant made to 
SKI was slightly less than the total of the 
ten existing project grants which the single 
grant replaced. 

Mr. Lamp. Does NIH intend to make any 
more of such grants in future? 

Dr. SHANNON. NIH has no specific plans for 
making other single-grant arrangements. 
However, there are a number of other situa- 
tions in which such a grant may well be more 
appropriate, effective, and efficient than 
present methods of providing support. If the 
arrangement with SKI proves to be as satis- 
factory as expected, consideration will be 
given to making further use of this device 
in similar circumstances. The criteria will 
be that the grantee institution— 

Is devoted largely, if not exclusively, to a 
categorical research objective; 

Has a comprehensive research program in 
its fleld; 

Is basically a noninstructional institution 
with a concentration on research not usually 
possible in a discipline-orlented department 
university; 

Has a science program that is well estab- 
lished and of recognized excellence; and 

That the institution has demonstrated that 
it has effective scientific and administrative 
management. 

Mr. Lamp. Are the present administrative 
procedures at NIH adequate for the fair and 
efficient development of new programs? Or 
what changes do you recommend? 

Dr. SHANNON. As I already indicated, I am 
convinced that the NIH procedures are ade- 
quate—not because they have reached a stage 
of perfection but because they are not static. 
No set of procedures and no administrative 
machinery will be equally well suited to all 
programs or for all time. As programs change 
or new ones are developed, administrative 
procedures must change or new ones must be 
developed. The NIH administrative machin- 
ery has the flexibility, the awareness of 
the need for change, and the ready access 
to competent advice to insure that proce- 
dures can and will be adapted to new pro- 
gram needs. 

The process will occasionally involve some 
growing pains and initial decisions will not 
always be the right ones. But the system for 
making these decisions is flexible and re- 
sponsive. The initial decisions, therefore, do 
not become permanent procedures until we 
are satisfied that they work. There are many 
examples of this evolutionary process in the 
long history of NIH program development. 
The experimental approaches used in launch- 
ing the Health Sciences Advancement Awards 
and in making a single grant to Sloan- 
Kettering are the latest examples of this 
process. 

ADEQUACY OF MANAGEMENT DEVICES 


Mr. Lamp. The third general area of criti- 
cism in the Fountain committee report con- 
cerns the adequacy of NIH management of 
existing programs. Most of this criticism is 
directed at various aspects of the administra- 
tion of grants but some of it is 5 years old, 
having been made on the basis of the com- 
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mittee’s investigations in 1961 and 1962, Al- 
though the report states that NIH has made 
relatively little effort to improve its adminis- 
tration of grants” during the past 5 or 6 
years, it was my impression, from the testi- 
mony at the appropriation hearings during 
these years, that a number of important ad- 
ministrative changes had been made. 

Have any significant steps been taken dur- 
ing this period to strengthen the manage- 
ment of the grant programs? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, à great deal has been 
done. The entire process of grant manage- 
ment—from the Institutes and divisions to 
the Office of the Secretary—has been exten- 
sively overhauled and strengthened. 

A new Division of Grant Administration 
Policy, under the general direction of the 
Comptroller, has been established at the de- 
partment level. 

The Department has taken over the func- 
tion of external grant audit as well as the 
determination of indirect cost rates. 

A new system of grant payment has been 
developed to reduce the cash outflow rate to 
the level of current requirements, 

Additional personnel has been assigned to 
program and grant administration and a 
Special training program has been instituted 
for this staff. 

The handling of grant data, including re- 
view and approval data, has been improved 
and expanded by the use of computer proc- 
essing. 

Revised grant-management policies and 
procedures have been published in manuals 
(for use both at NIH and by the grantees) 
and clarified regulations governing the exer- 
cise of basic grant authorities have been pub- 
lished, 

An extensive pilot study is now in its 
fourth year under which the managerial re- 
sponsibilities of grantee institutions have 
been enlarged with a view to strengthening 
their role in the management of grant funds. 

To assist in the further development of 
sound grant policies and improved grant ad- 
ministration in grantee institutions, the Sec- 
retary recently established a Grant Adminis- 
tration Advisory Committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives from all sections of the grantee 
community. This committee will give grantees 
a greater awareness of the conditions govern- 
ing the use of public funds and will give Fed- 
eral administrators a better insight into the 
problems and needs of institutional man- 
agement. 

There has, indeed, been substantial change 
and improvements in grant administration 
during the 6 years since the Fountain com- 
mittee reviewed these matters in 1961 and 
1962. A number of the current recommenda- 
tions of the committee had been incorpo- 
rated in NIH procedure prior to the issuance 
of its 1967 report. 

Mr, Latrp. This committee has repeatedly 
given intensive consideration to the problem 
of indirect cost payments. In 1965 the com- 
mittee took the initiative in eliminating the 
arbitrary 20 percent ceiling on indirect cost 
payments and replacing it by a simple re- 
quirement that the grantee institution make 
some contribution to the total cost (in- 
cluding indirect costs) of a great project. 
On the floor of the House, the late chair- 
man, Mr. Fogarty, explained that this meant 
that the “grantees would be participating to 
the extent of perhaps an average of 5 per- 
cent.” How has the change in the legislation 
affected the indirect cost problem? 

Dr. SHANNON. The effect of this provision 
has been, as intended, to permit the Federal 
Government to reimburse an institution for 
all but a small part of the full cost of grant- 
supported research. However, a grantee in- 
stitution’s actual indirect-cost rate must still 
be determined to make it possible to com- 
pute its entitlement to reimbursement for 
indirect costs. The determination of this en- 
titlement continues to present policy and 
operating problems. Available indirect-cost 
rates have not been computed on a uniform 
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basis, they are not equally applicable to vary- forth, are essentially trivial in relation to this have, without question, contributed to the 


ing types of research, they are constantly 
changing due to increasing costs and changes 
in the administrative arrangements at gran- 
tee institutions, and there are complex ques- 
tions about their applicability to off-campus 
research, These problems are under active 
study with a view to the further improve- 
ment in the administration of indirect costs 
and to extend the use of the fixed-predeter- 
mined rate method of paying indirect costs 
authorized by Public Law 87-638. Responsi- 
bility for determining indirect-cost rates was 
consolidated in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Department some 2 years 
arra Lamp. What steps have been taken to 
insure that the present system of payments 
for indirect costs does not lead to the sort of 
problems that seem to have resulted from 
the procedures used before 1965? 

Dr. SHANNON. Since December 1965 no in- 
direct-cost payments have been made to in- 
stitutions that have not submitted an in- 
direct-cost rate proposal. A determined effort 
is being made by the Office of the Secretary 
to establish—and maintain—current and 
reliable indirect-cost rates for all grantee 
institutions. In connection with the use of 
the fixed-predetermined rate method of pay- 
ment arrangements are being made to estab- 
lish the validity of a prior year's rate as the 
basis for setting a forward rate. 

Mr. Lamp, The Fountain Committee report 
quotes the view of “an outside management 
consulting firm retained to study the Cancer 
Institute’s organization and procedures in 
support of its criticism of a lack of central 
management at NIH. What were the cir- 
cumstances that led to this study and is it 
still relevant to the situation today? 

Dr. SHANNON. This study was undertaken 
nearly 7 years ago. It was made at the re- 
quest of NIH itself under a contract which 
the National Cancer Institute awarded to 
McKinsey & Co., Inc,, in June 1961. It has 
long since served its purpose and is no longer 
relevant to the current scene. The research- 
grant program of NCI had grown very rapidly 
between 1956 and 1961 and there had been 
a considerable increase in staff. It became ap- 
parent to administrative officials at NIH—in- 
cluding the new Director of NCI who had 
been appointed in July 1960—that, in view 
of these changes, a reorganization of the 
grant function of NCI was needed. In asking 
McKinsey & Co. to undertake the study, NIH 
directed that the framework of the total 
NIH extramural operation be considered and 
that the objectives, concepts, and methods 
of the overall NIH extramural operation be 
appraised. 

As a result of the McKinsey study, the 
extramural area of NCI was completely reor- 
ganized. This reorganization, in turn, set a 
pattern that was adapted by other institutes. 
In subsequent years, NCI has been further 
reorganized to meet changing conditions and 
new administrative problems. The 1961 find- 
ings of this study are thus no longer appli- 
cable to the current situation. 

Mr. Lamp. The report again quotes your 
statement, made during the Fountain Com- 
mittee’s 1962 hearings, that after research 
projects are selected for support all subse- 
quent administrative actions are essentially 
trivial. What did you mean by this phrase 
and do you still hold this view? 

Dr. SHANNON. This much quoted phrase is 
from my opening statement to the Fountain 
Committee at a hearing in March 1962. At 
the end of a lengthy passage, in which I was 
attempting to explain the fundamental ob- 
jectives of the NIH research grant programs 
and the philosophy that underlies their ad- 
ministration, I said: 

“Selection of good men and good ideas— 
and rejection of the inferior—is the key. All 
subsequent administrative actions having to 
do with the adjustment of budgets, and so 


basic selection process.” 

I realize that the phrase “essentially triv- 
ial” was ill-chosen and that I probably over- 
stated the case I was trying to make. At the 
end of the hearings, Mr. Fountain reread 
the passage containing this phase and said: 

“You are sold on what you are doing. I 
think that is fine. But I think you are so sold 
on it that in your statement you added un- 
due emphasis to one element without taking 
into account another very important one.” 

He was, of course, right. I then reiterated 
my view and concluded by saying: 

“I am so concerned with the selection of 
top scientists—with the development of 
support under terms and conditions con- 
ducive to performance at full capacity—that 
I think all things short of that must be 
secondary. This doesn’t mean that because 
they are secondary, they are unimportant.” 

I do, indeed, still hold this view about the 
overriding im of the selection of 
good men and good ideas—as, I think, any 
responsible administrator of NIH must. There 
was, of course, nothing in my 1962 statement 
to suggest that NIH was unconcerned about 
the effective expenditure of grant funds. It is 
a pity that the phrase, which Mr. Fountain 
recognized as overly emphatic, is now so 
often quoted out of context. 

Mr, Lamp. Please supply for the record a 
summary of the Department’s response to 
each of the 17 specific recommendations 
made in the report and the Secretary’s letter 
of transmittal. 

Dr. SHANNON. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. Lamb, I have no further questions. 

(The material requested follows:) 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, Epuca- 
TION AND WELFARE, 
Washington, February 26, 1968. 

Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 

Chairman, Inter-Governmental Relations 
Subcommittee, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am pleased to trans- 
mit to you the enclosed document which 
contains the comment of this Department 
on the Ninth Report of the Committee on 
Government Operations entitled “The Ad- 
ministration of Research Grants in the Pub- 
lic Health Service”. The findings and recom- 
mendations of the report have been studied 
carefully within the Public Health Service 
and by the staff of the Office of the Secre- 
tary. The views expressed in the enclosed 
comment and the positions taken on the 
recommendations are the consequence of 
these reviews and have my full approval. 

This mse is based on a thorough re- 
view of the policies, procedures, and organi- 
zation for the management of research 
grants within the Department. While effort 
to obtain progressive improvement in these 
arrangements remains a continuing respon- 
sibility, I am convinced on the basis of this 
review that the structure and approach of 
the departmental grant-management proc- 
esses are basically sound and capable of 
effective discharge of the responsibilities in- 
volved. 

The magnitude of NIH programs, which 
are the principal object of your committee's 
examination, is now of the order of $1.2 bil- 
lion. This reflects the current managerial 
dimension of this activity. The twelvefold 
increase in these expenditures since 1956 is 
a gauge of the rate of growth and the con- 
sequent complexity of the task of program 
and policy development. 

A national program of this importance, 
undergoing rapid change in an area requir- 
ing extensive policy and procedural innova- 
tion, must, in the public interest, be sub- 
ject to continuing scrutiny and evaluation. 
The National Institutes of Health has been 
subjected to such inquiries. Among these 
studies, those conducted by your committee 


improvement of procedures and the evolu- 
tion of public policy in the conduct of these 
grant programs, 

There is much in the report recommenda- 
tions with which this Department concurs 
and little where there is any difference in 
principle. Thus, of the seventeen major rec- 
ommendations in the report, we have no dis- 
agreement in substance with fourteen, Only 
in three of the recommendations is the De- 
partment not in accord with the committee's 
view. The enclosed report develops the rea- 
soning and conclusions with respect to these 
three recommendations, 

Of the fourteen recommendations where 
there is agreement in principle, action is al- 
ready under way, or has been accomplished, 
in four; in an additional eight, while there 
is general concurrence, the Department ap- 
proach may differ somewhat from that rec- 
ommended by the committee, and specific 
plans to determine a final course of action 
are under study or in the process of develop- 
ment. In the remaining two of these recom- 
mendations, while the Department concurs, 
the principal action lies within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President and we are mak- 
ing this report available to the Bureau of 
the Budget for their consideration. 

Beyond specific actions taken and planned 
in the areas examined by the committee, a 
series of broad changes in the Department 
have been taken which will contribute sub- 
stantially to the purposes of the committee 
report: 

The establishment of the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary, Comptroller, has provided 
the means to substantially strengthen the 
financial management capabilities of the De- 
partment and bring to the management of 
departmental grant programs a coordinated 
rational approach which will obviate many 
of the difficulties of the past, 

The development of a Departmental Plan- 
ning, Programming and Budgeting System 
under the Assistant Secretary for Program 
Planning and Evaluation now permits the 
critical examination of new and expanded 
Program plans in the context of emerging 
needs, national policies, and the conditions 
of responsible administration. 

As a final point, I believe it important to 
emphasize, as the enclosed response does, 
that the postwar growth of medical research 
in the United States is surely one of the 
great contributions of this Nation in ad- 
vancing human well-being. The role of Fed- 
eral programs and particularly those of the 
National Institutes of Health, in providing 
impetus and support for this remarkable 
scientific effort, has been broadly acknowl- 
edged. To have participated in the further 
planning and development of these activities 
over the past two and one-half years has 
been, for me, both a great challenge and a 
special satisfaction. 

I should like to assure the committee of my 
firm confidence in the leadership being pro- 
vided these programs through the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service and the 
Director of the National Institutes of Health. 
We are fortunate, indeed, to have such able 
and dedicated men in the public service, In 
order to maximize their effectiveness, we are 
endeavoring to improve the present orga- 
nizational arrangements. The reorganization 
of the health functions of the Department 
now under consideration has as its principal 
objective the effective assertion of national 
leadership, policy development, and program 
coordination in health matters to further 
overall progress in improving the national 
health. 

I am taking the liberty of transmitting 
copies of this response to Senators Hill and 
Hayden, and Representatives Mahon, Flood, 
and Staggers in recognition of their inter- 
ests in this matter and their committee re- 
sponsibilities. 
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We shall be pleased to provide the com- 
mittee with further information on this mat- 
ter or respond to additional requests as you 
may desire. 

Sincerely, 


Secretary. 


“DEPARTMENTAL POSITION ON THE RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON GOV- 
ERNMENTAL OPERATIONS 

“Indirect costs overpayments 


“Recommendation No. 1—The Commit- 
tee strongly recommends that the Surgeon 
General make suitable arrangements to as- 
sure the uniform application of the Depart- 
ment’s indirect cost rate information by all 
granting units of the Public Health Service, 
With respect to the use of off-campus rates, 
which are normally lower than on-campus 
rates, the Committee recommends that the 
Public Health Service obtain sufficient in- 
formation in grant applications and in sub- 
sequent reports to identify the locations at 
which the research is performed.’ 

“In respect to Recommendation No. 1 of 
the Committee’s report, the arrangements 
proposed therein have already been accom- 
plished. A system to assure the availability 
of indirect-costs information and uni- 
form policies in its application throughout 
DHEW has been established. Provision has 
been made for securing additional informa- 
tion on the location of research activities, to 
assist in ascertaining the application of dif- 
ferential off-campus indirect-cost rates. 

“Despite the progress in this area, the 
handling of indirect costs continues to pre- 
sent policy and operating problems which 
are now under study to permit further im- 
provement: 

1. Because of the varying sources and cur- 
rency of indirect-cost rates, and the varying 
character of research projects, available rates 
may not be directly and simply applicable, 
presenting continuing problems to program 
administrators involved in determining the 
amounts of awards. ~ 

“2, Increasing costs and the changing ad- 
ministrative arrangements in institutions 
limit the durability of a given rate and the 
extent to which use can be made of the fixed- 
predetermined rate method of paying indi- 
rect costs authorized by P.L. 87-638. This 
forces continuation of the process of making 
provisional allowances for indirect costs, 
with the consequent burden of recalculation 
and adjustment. The Department is en- 
deavoring to extend use of the fixed, prede- 
termined rate method in administering in- 
direct-cost activities. 

“3. The determination of the appropriate 
circumstances for the use of “off-campus” 
indirect-cost rates can be extraordinarily 
complex. Various factors enter into whether 
an off-site rate should be used. A specific 
study is now under way aimed at developing 
criteria for establishing off-site rates and the 
mechanics for identifying the circum- 
stances where such rates should be applied, 

“Improving indirect-cost determination 

Recommendation No. 2.—The Commit- 
tee endorses the concept of assigning Gov- 
ernment-wide responsibility for establishing 
indirect cost rates with all institutions of 
a given type to a single Federal agency, 
with each type of institution audited by 
one Federal agency only, The Committee 
recommends that this concept be vigorously 
pursued by the Bureau of the Budget and 
other interested agencies so that a final 
Government-wide plan covering all institu- 
tions will expeditiously be established.’ 

“While deferring to the primary responsi- 
bility of the Bureau of the Budget in respect 
to Recommendation No. 2, it should be noted 
that the Department has long advocated 
this objective and sought to engender its 
exploration. Thus DHEW is in full accord 
with this recommendation. 
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“General research support grants 


Recommendation No. 3.—To eliminate 
some of the abuses that have developed in 
the general research support program, the 
Committee recommends that program poli- 
cies be changed immediately to: 

“*(1) Determine each GRS grant on the 
basis of the recipient institution's research 
expenditures from Federal sources alone. The 
Committee does not believe the premium 
given for non-Federal research funds under 
the existing formula operates as a mean- 
ingful incentive for institutions to seek 
private funds. Rather, this premium favors 
research organizations over institutions of 
higher education, and has been difficult to 
administer and wasteful of Federal research 
money, and 

“*(2) Exclude from the computation base 
for a GRS grant all Federal payments for 
research which include fees above actual 
research costs. 

Additional recommendations concerning 
the GRS program appear below.’ 

“In respect to Part I of Recommendation 
No. 3 of the Committee report, the Depart- 
ment has directed PHS and NIH to submit 
to the Seeretary a plan for modification of 
the formula utilized for calculating the 
awards under the General Research Support 
Grant program which provides for the elimi- 
nation of the premium factor for nonfed- 
eral research expenditures, as well as other 
changes considered desirable, to be effective 
with the GRS awards made for fiscal year 
1969. This plan would encompass such in- 
terim arrangements as may be necessary to 
moderate abrupt changes in the magnitude 
of grants now being received by institutions 
whose entitlement may be substantially af- 
fected by the revised formula. 

“In respect to Part 2 of Recommendation 
No. 3, instructions have been given to PHS 
and NIH to require institutions to exclude 
as entitlement claims for GRS awards all 
Federal research contract funds which in- 
clude fees above actual research costs. The 
amount of specific fees on such contracts 
are, under present policies, excluded from 
the entitlement calculation. In view of the 
Committee’s concern of the data furnished 
in respect to the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, PHS and NIH have also been directed 
to take appropriate action to the extent that 
applicable policy and practice in respect to 
contract fees have not been observed. 


“Health Sciences Advancement Award 


Recommendation No. 4,—The committee 
strongly recommends that no future grant 
program be initiated by NIH or the Public 
Health Service without fair and open compe- 
tition after the purpose and the policies of 
the program have been carefully developed 
and publicly announced. 

“ ‘Recommendation No. 5.—The committee 
further recommends that before any new 
grant program is started, or a major change 
is made in the existing program, the pro- 
posed regulations for the program be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register so that in- 
terested parties may have an opportunity to 
express their views. The final regulations 
should be approved by the Secretary before 
issuance, 

Recommendation No. 6,—The committee 
recommends that before any new program 
is initiated in the Public Health Service 
without specific statutory authorization, the 
program should be formally reviewed by the 
Department and the Executive Office of the 
President to determine its conformance with 
national education and science policies. Also, 
a written opinion concerning the legality of 
any such program should be obtained in ad- 
vance from the HEW General Counsel. 

Recommendation No. 7.—The committee 
further recommends that no additional 
HSAA awards be made unless and until PHS 
obtains specific legislative authorization for 
this program.’ 

“As a matter of general practice, vigorous 
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open competition governs awards of the 
funds appropriated to NIH for research proj- 
ect grants, training grants, fellowships, and 
facilities construction grants. such 
as these, once well established, publish state- 
ments describing their objectives, eligibility 
requirements, application formats, and the 
process for review and approval. When fea- 
tures distinctive enough to require amend- 
ment of the PHS regulations emerge, the pre- 
scribed formalities, including publication of 
contemplated changes in the Federal Reg- 
ister, are observed. 

“Thus, NIH has long respected and prized 
the tradition of public administration that 
gives all potentially eligible claimants equal 
access to appropriated funds. In the admin- 
istration of NIH Research Grant programs, 
elaborate machinery has been developed over 
time for informing potential applicants, for 
the filing of applications, and for subjecting 
these to careful review according to clearly 
understood criteria of scientific merit and 
program relevance. But it is important to 
note that this widely known and respected 
framework emerged only after considerable 
experimentation and progressive modifica- 
tion based on experience, Throughout this 
period new program developments were ini- 
tiated in limited trial forms as a basis for 
assessing the validity of the concepts in- 
volved and the procedural adaptation re- 
quired. From such tryouts the basis for 
broader efforts and information required for 
adequate public announcement was formu- 
lated, 

“It seemed clear, after careful considera- 
tion, that the best interests of the Govern- 
ment and the academic community would 
be served if a similar approach were exer- 
cised in the experimental phases of the 
HSAA program. Initiation of such an experi- 
ment on a small-scale basis appeared to be 
an approach that would lay the groundwork 
for a soundly conceived formal program 
when and if expansion on a national scale 
could be justified. After first-hand experi- 
ence had been garnered, program objectives 
as well as the policies and procedures for 
attaining them could be defined in terms of 
greater precision and specificity than those 
general ones which were the best possible 
within the existing state of knowledge. The 
rationale for establishing the eligibility re- 
quirements for various classes of institu- 
tions would also become more evident. 

“In the event that the feasibility study 
did not yield encouraging results, a pilot pro- 
gram launched cautiously, pragmatically, and 
without extravagant promises could be 
terminated before large sums of money had 
been committed. For while large awards to 
potential ‘centers of excellence’ might turn 
out to be useful to the grantee and to the 
Nation in important ways, they would only 
be justifiable under this program if they 
produced the ‘quantum’ increase in capability 
required to establish a true center of ex- 
cellence in the health sciences. 

“Thus, the Department is persuaded that 
the conditions which prevailed at the time 
justified NIH’s exercise of limited experi- 
mental option even though the number of 
institutions involved might have been 
larger. Beyond undertaking what amounts to 
pilot efforts under appropriate terms, the De- 
partment concurs fully with the general pro- 
cedure advocated implicitly in the Commit- 
tee’s report: that new formal programs be 
inaugurated after public announcement and 
with open competition. 

“Therefore, the Department's reaction to 
Recommendation No. 4 is concurrence in 
general, but with clear recognition that un- 
der exceptional circumstances, such as those 
prevailing at the time the HSAA program was 
inaugurated, the constituent agencies of 
DHEW must be permitted the flexibility 
under appropriate Departmental guidelines 
to experiment with imaginative and creative 
program innovations so essential if national 
needs are to be responsibly served. 
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“The acceptability of Recommendation 
No. 5—for the publication in the Federal 
Register of the proposed regulations for new 
programs and the major changes in regula- 
tions jor existing ones—depends on the 
definition of ‘new’ and ‘existing.’ The De- 
partment would have no objection to sup- 
plementing the highly effective public an- 
nouncement procedures traditionally em- 
ployed by NIH with use of the Federal Regis- 
ter when it has been determined that new 
programs (1) have completed their experi- 
mental phases, (2) have encountered and 
solved the major administrative problems 
that usually appear during early operational 
phases of novel endeavors, and (3) have been 
expanded to a significant scale. Until such 
time, an agency needs mazimum flexibility 
to be responsive to unexpected situations, 
and needs freedom from ous and 
formalistic procedures in order to modify 
policy rapidly in the light of lessons taught 
by operating experience. 

“The use of standing and ad hoc advisors 
and advisory committees, and of National 
Advisory Councils, has been a very effective 
mechanism for soliciting the opinions and 
the reactions of interested parties. In the 
same context, major changes in existing pro- 
grams, when important, widely applicable, 
based on extensive experience, and viewed 
as relatively permanent, should also be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. Standard pro- 
cedure, of course, requires the Secretary to 
approve and issue such regulations, 

“Statutory Authority. The concerns of the 
Committee on this score take two forms: a 
challenge of the adequacy of existing au- 
thority, with the implication that admin- 
istrative actions taken by NIH in starting 
the program were illegal; and an insistence 
upon the need for explicit statutory author- 
ization for the HSAA program. 

“The legislative history of Public Law 86- 
798, which authorized grants for general sup- 
port of the research and research training 
programs of certain classes of institutions, 
clearly envisaged the broad exercise of dis- 
cretion in the design of detailed instruments 
to carry out the purpose of the law, How- 
ever, the adequacy of the statutory authority 
for the program was challenged in the spring 
of 1967 in the process of examination by the 
Committee on Appropriations of the U.S. 
House of Representatives of the President's 
budget requests for fiscal year 1968. As a 
result, first the Office of the General Coun- 
sel for the Department of HEW and then the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
were requested to rule on the question of 
adequacy of the existing legal authority to 
operate the Health Sciences Advancement 
Award program. Each of these offices affirmed 
that the authority conveyed in the General 
Research Support statute (P.L. 86-798) was 
adequate for the action taken, 

“The Department, as a consequence of 
these opinions, believes that the requirement 
of specific statutory authorization for the 
HSAA program has been met. Thus Recom- 
mendation No. 7, which is predicated on a 
contrary assumption, must be considered as 
inapplicable. 

“The Department agrees with the objec- 
tives inherent in Recommendation No. 6 that 
new programs be “formally reviewed by the 
Department and the Executive Office of the 
President to determine its conformance to 
the national education and science policy.” 
The formal process of the development of the 
budget requests requires both program et- 
amination and concurrence by the Depart- 
ment and the Bureau of the Budget. Thus 
it may be reasonably inferred that this pro- 
gram was in ‘conformance with national edu- 
cation and science policies’ 

“Single-Instrument Support: The Sloan- 
Kettering Award 

Recommendation No. 8—The committee 
recommends that the Congress amend this 
provision of the act to clarify and limit the 
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Surgeon General’s blanket authority to 
adopt “such additional means as he deems 
necessary or appropriate’ for the conduct 
and support of research.’ 

“To be able to act in exceptional circum- 
stances, and to undertake special arrange- 
ments in furtherance of research, not only 
in cancer but in comparably urgent and dif- 
ficult health problems, are viewed by the De- 
partment as essential provisions of law for 
the discharge of national responsibilities in 
the health area, 

“Thus the Department does not support 
the Committee’s recommendation that Con- 
gress amend this provision of the Act with 
the intention of limiting the authority, now 
resident in the Secretary of HEW, to under- 
take such necessary and appropriate action 
in respect to the conduct and support of re- 
search in matters related to health area. 

“Because of the breadth of this authority, 
however, the Department concurs in the 
view that it should be exercised only after 
careful consideration of the circumstances 
involved. To assure that such careful con- 
sideration precedes such action, the formal 
delegations of authority within the Depart- 
ment are being reviewed to assure that there 
are appropriate restraints on the use of this 
authority. 


“Quality of research 


“ ‘Recommendation No. 9.—The committee 
recommends that the Surgeon General es- 
tablish a high standard of quality as the 
basic qualification for research project sup- 
port, and that he develop adequate proce- 
dures for the uniform maintenance of that 
high standard by NIH and other bureaus 
of the Public Health Service. The confine- 
ment of research grants to projects in the 
range of excellent to good should not be 
breached except in special circumstances 
where the reasons for supporting a lower 
quality project are fully documented in a 
written record.’ 


“The support of investigator-initiated re- 
search projects through the Regular Research 
Grant programs of NIH is a major and long- 
standing component of NIH operations. What 
is expected of the individual investigator 
under this program of NIH is the sine qua 
non of science: to propose scientifically 
meaningful research of the best that he is 
capable. A scientist can do no less. The selec- 
tion of such projects for the award of grants 
is through a process that assigns determi- 
nant roles to peer groups, notably study sec- 
tions and advisory councils. This review sys- 
tem, which derives from the statutory re- 
quirement for affirmative advisory council 
recommendations prior to award, constitutes 
a truly unique achievement in meshing the 
considerations of public purpose with the cri- 
teria and values of science in the conduct of 
Federal programs. The process has been sub- 
jected to numerous critical examinations and 
broadly judged to be sound, effective, and 
conducive to the interests of both science 
and public. 

“The standards of this process are rigor- 
ous. The result: As the number and dollar 
value of research grant applications has in- 
creased, the proportion of applications sur- 
viving this review has fallen. In recent years 
almost. half of all the new and 40 percent 
of the competing research grant applications 
received by NIH have failed to pass the basic 
qualitative threshold and have been disap- 
proved. The following charts show this trend 

phically. 

“The priority scores utilized in the review 
process are assigned to applications only 
after they have been approved by a study 
section. Thus, the scientific merit of a project 
and its eligibility for NIH support have al- 
ready been established. The purpose of the 
priority score is less to quantify quality in 
an absolute sense than to provide a means 
of gaining a collective opinion of the re- 
viewers for ranking the applications recom- 
mended for payment, This is not to suggest 
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that priority rating is unrelated to scien- 
tific merit, but other subjective variables are 
reflected in these numerical indices. To il- 
lustrate: Given two project proposals of cor- 
responding scientific merit, one an epidemio- 
logical approach, another a laboratory tech- 
nique, one reviewer might assign higher pri- 
ority to the former as a consequence of his 
conviction that the ‘state of the art’ in that 
science-discipline calls for more emphasis on 
epidemiologic studies. Thus, priorities reflect 
scientific choice as well as scientific merit. 

“In 1956 the NIH appropriation for proj- 
ect-grant support was $40 million, which 
represented 13 percent of the estimated total 
national expenditure on medical research 
($312 million) and involved the support of 
only 2500 projects. The national need was 
great and the research capacity of the Na- 
tion substantial; national programs were 
severely limited (partly because of the Ko- 
Tean war); and only established investiga- 
tions, research programs, and institutions 
were being supported. The skewing of priority 
ratings to the upper end of the scale during 
the period when these conditions were in sub- 
stantial dominance was inevitable. 

“Ten years later that universe of medical 
research was transformed. National expendi- 
tures in this area totaled over $2.0 billion, 
of which the Federal share was $1.3 billion 
and the NIH figure was $791 million, the 
predominant share of which was expended 
in support of almost 16,000 research 
projects. These are the dimensions of 
a national medical research effort which is 
not only of a wholly different order of magni- 
tude, but is beyond equating in respect to 
the scope and depth of the science involved 
or the investigators and institutions engaged, 
and to the extent to which the national in- 
terests are being served. To ignore these mas- 
sive changes and to assume that the priority 
rating pattern of 1956 is a valid base of com- 
parison with the pattern of 1966 hardly 
seems reasonable. 

“Furthermore, it would be difficult, in- 
deed, to demonstrate any meaningful change 
in the priority character of research grant 
applications after the initial period of rapid 
program growth. Thus, since 1960 the dis- 
tribution of priority scores—as shown by 
the table printed in the Committee’s report— 
has remained virtually constant with: about 
24 percent in the 100-199 group; about 48 
percent in the 200-299 group; about 25 per- 
cent in the 300-399 group; and only 3 or 4 
percent in the lowest priority category of 
400-500. 

“In 1966 and 1967 the proportion in the 
highest priority group has shown a distinct 
increase, to 26 percent and 30 percent respec- 
tively. 

“As a consequence of its examination of 
all the considerations surrounding the Com- 
mittee’s comments on the quality of research 
being supported through NIH programs, the 
Department concludes, as noted at the out- 
set of this discussion, there has not been a 
‘continued lowering of research standards’ in 
the conduct of these programs nor has ‘a 
much lower level of competence... re- 
placed high quality as the standard for de- 
termining whether research is worthy of Fed- 
eral support,’ The available evidence, to the 
extent that it can be considered to reflect 
qualitative trends, suggesst quite the opposite 
trend. 

“Thus, in respect to the Committee rec- 
ommendation that a high standard of quality 
be the basic qualification for research proj- 
ect support and that adequate procedures 
be developed to maintain that standard, the 
Department believes that the existing ar- 
rangements have given and will continue to 
give firm assurance that only projects worthy 
of public support for the accomplishment of 
the statutorily established objectives of NIH 
programs will be awarded grants. 

“In respect to that part of the recom- 
mendation relating to the circumstances 
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under which projects fall in the lower prior- 
ity ratings, present procedures require that 
any application falling in the lowest 10 per- 
cent of the priorities assigned by any Study 
Section be subjected to special review by 
staff and the relevant Advisory Council be- 
fore an award is made. This process assures 
that applications receiving the lowest decile 
of priority ratings are thus deliberately se- 
lected for their importance to some aspect of 
the relevant Institute's program. This pro- 
cedure has been in effect since June 1959 in 
response to criteria set by President 
Eisenhower. 


“Concentration of grants 


Recommendation No. 10.—The commit- 
tee recommends that the Public Health Serv- 
ice’s responsibility for programs designed to 
develop or improve the capability and re- 
sources of educational institutions be limited 
to medical and other health professional 
schools. The general research support pro- 
gram is not included in this category since 
the Congress authorized these grants, per- 
mitting broad discretionary spending, spe- 
cifically to supplement project grants. The 
committee recommends that the responsibil- 
ity for grants intended to strengthen educa- 
tional institutions other than health profes- 
sional schools be confined to the National 
Science Foundation and/or the Office of Edu- 
cation—the two Federal agencies broadly re- 
sponsible for strengthening basic science and 
education.’ 

“A policy that would limit NIH efforts to 
improve the health-related research capabil- 
ity and resources of educational institutions 
to medical and health professional schools 
would not be compatible with the realities 
of existing Federal-university relationships, 
nor with the scope of science upon which the 
advancement of health capability depends. 

“The last several decades have seen the 
evolution—principally in non-health profes- 
sional components of graduate schools—of 
hybrid scientific disciplines such as biochem- 
istry, biophysics, and biomathematics into 
strong and viable areas of scholarly endeavor. 
These new sciences represent points of con- 
tact and areas of interdigitation between the 
sciences of chemistry, physics, and mathe- 
matics and that of biology. New knowledge 
developed in these hybrids, particularly in 
specific subdisciplines, has proved to be 
enormously significant for health. There is 
every reason to believe that fundamental in- 
sights into health problems will continue to 
flow from these sources. 

“The Department believes that there are 
important and noncompetitive develop- 
mental roles to be played by NIH, NSF and 
OE in the non-health professional compo- 
nents of this Nation’s graduate schools in 
the present context of national policies and 
arrangements for support of university func- 
tions. OE’s mission is the broadest and most 
general—to support the basic process of 
graduate education and the basic educational 
enterprise. NSF has primary responsibility for 
education and basic research in the sciences 
generally, including mathematics and engi- 
neering. And NIH must focus on research and 
research training in the sciences related or 
oriented to health. 

“Thus, in respect to the Committee's rec- 
ommendation that NIH’s programs directed 
towards the improvement of the capability 
and resources of educational institutions in 
the biomedical area be confined to medical 
and other health professional schools, this 
Department believes that such modification 
would impair the achievement of national 
objectives in the area of health and medical 
research in the present context of Federal 
relationships to educational institutions. 

“Aiding weaker institutions 

Recommendation No. 11.—To provide for 
more equitable treatment of the smaller and 
less wealthy institutions, the committee rec- 
ommends the following changes in PHS 
policies: 
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“*(1) Qualification for a GRS grant should 
be based on a school’s receiving $100,000 or 
more annually in research project grants 
from all units of the Public Health Service 
combined, rather than exclusively from NIH. 
Moreover, HEW should consider broadening 
the GRS program, with appropriate legisla- 
tive authority, to include health-related re- 
search grants made by other units of the 
Department in such programs as vocational 
rehabilitation and maternal and child health. 
Eventually, a single general research support 
grant for each eligible institution, admin- 
istered on a Government-wide basis, would be 
most efficient and desirable. 

“*(2) The amount of each GRS grant 
should be determined solely on the basis of 
the institution’s research expenditures from 
Federal sources. The committee does not be- 
lieve the premium given for non-Federal re- 
search funds under the existing formula op- 
erates as a meaningful incentive for attract- 
ing private funds. Rather, this premium 
discriminates against poorer institutions, fa- 
vors research organizations over institutions 
of higher education and, as demonstrated in 
chapter IV, has been difficult to administer 
and wasteful of Federal research money. 

63) The same GRS eligibility require- 
ments should be applied to health profes- 
sional schools as to other institutions, To the 
extent that health professional schools re- 
quire assistance in developing a research ca- 
pability, this should be accomplished by a 
separate program of technical and financial 
assistance tailored for the purpose. 

4) The separate biomedical sciences sup- 
port grant should be discontinued, and the 
GRS grant awarded to graduate schools on 
the same terms as to professional schools, 
hospitals, and research institutions. 

“*(5) Until such time as a single general 
research support program may be established 
on a Government-wide basis, the NIH pro- 
gram and NSF's institutional grants program 
should be closely coordinated to avoid dupli- 
cation, Some institutions presently receive 
general research support from both NIH and 
NSF computed on the basis of the same re- 
search projects; this occurs because NSF 
bases the amount of its award exclusively on 
the research (as well as some research train- 
ing) grants it makes, while NIH includes 
these same NSF research grants in the com- 
putation for GRS awards.’ 

“As noted in the prior section of this re- 
sponse dealing with General Research Sup- 
port program, this program was designed to 
provide support for the health research and 
research training p of institutions 
and thus to complement project support for 
individuals within those institutions, Its ma- 
jor intents were to provide funds to redress 
imbalances and inflexibilities created by cate- 
gorically oriented research-project grants; to 
foster autonomous institutional growth in 
the health sciences area through the develop- 
ment of research and research training pro- 
grams in accordance with self-defined insti- 
tutional aspiration; and to create an4 operate 
the central resources and facilities used in 
common by many biomedical scientists with- 
in the institution. 

“In evaluating the meaning of ‘equitable’ 
utilized by the Committee, one should not 
lose sight of the fact that intrinsically the 
GRS program is discriminatory. It was in- 
tended, within limits, to provide support in 
proportion to the imbalance or straining of 
institutional programs by categorically 
oriented research-project grants from NIH. 
Institutions were not to receive awards un- 
less a reasonable basis was evident to con- 
clude that such distortion operated. Hence, 
a threshold, defined in terms of dollar 
amount of NIH support, became a necessary 
(but not sufficient) requirement to be met 
in establishing institutional eligibility. 

“The intent of these remarks is to intro- 
duce a note of caution into the formulation 
of the concept of ‘equitable treatment’ when 
applied to the ‘smaller and less wealthy in- 
stitutions’ under the GRS program. 
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“Thus, in respect to the general purpose 
of Recommendation No, 11, the Department 
shares the concern expressed in the Com- 
mittee report for institutions which are small, 
or modestly endowed, or outside geographic 
areas of high-population density. With the 
Committee, the Department believes it to be 
in the national interest to upgrade the re- 
search capability as well as the general excel- 
lence of all classes of institutions of higher 
learning. However, the Department is per- 
suaded that the fundamental considerations 
involved in seeking this objective are so dij- 
ferent from those toward which the General 
Research and Biomedical Support programs 
are directed that, as noted above, a broader 
national program should be devised for this 

pose. 

“In respect to the specific components of 
Recommendation No. 11, many of the 
changes proposed are ones that have been 
under consideration within the Department. 
If the Report of the National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council evalua- 
tive study of the General Research Support 
program had not cautioned against such ac- 
tion before at least 1967, and were it not 
evident that some of these actions, if taken 
precipitously, would have serious adverse ef- 
fects on specific institutions, several of these 
recommendations would have been put in 
force some time ago. 

“The Department concurs in principle with 
the Recommendation 11(1) that the eligi- 
bility base for general research support be 
broadened beyond the present NIH base. 
Plans for effecting this will be developed 
within the coming year. With regard, how- 
ever, to expanding this program to make pos- 
sible a DHEW-wide and, eventually, a Gov- 
ernment-wide general research support pro- 
gram, the Department has misgivings. These 
derive from the conviction that the changes 
would inevitably reduce the effectiveness of 
these funds in achieving the statutory mis- 
sions of the separate Federal agencies which 
support research and development efforts in 
their respective fields of interest in eligible 
institutions. 

“The Department concurs in principle with 
Recommendation No. 11(2), the effect of 
which is to terminate automatic eligibility 
for those classes of health professional 
schools initially declared eligible when the 
program began in 1962. However, it reserves 
the right to put this change into effect in 
such a way as to minimize dislocation and 
adverse effects in grantee institutions, and 
further hopes that new authorities and funds 
will become available to develop research 
capability and otherwise strengthen some of 
the previously eligible institutions which 
need and have no other source of such sup- 
port. Particular consideration will be given 
to the problems of these institutions in the 
legislative submissions that relate to the 
extension of the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act. 

“The Department wishes to study more 
carefully Recommendation No. 11(3), to dis- 
continue the Biomedical Sciences Support 
Grant program. The view at NIH is that there 
should be as many fund-allocation formulas 
as there are homogeneous classes of institu- 
tions in terms of institutional importance as 
a performer of health-related research. It 
may turn out that no distinctions sufficiently 
important to warrant separate categorization 
should be made, in which case the recom- 
mendation will be accepted. Alternatively, 
two or even more programs may appear most 
appropriate. 

“The Department concurs in Recommen- 
dation No. 11(4) that there be close coordi- 
nation between NIH and NSF in the evolu- 
tion of their respective programs of the type 
that NIH calls general research support. At 
the moment they are the only sources of 
Federal support for such programs. It should 
be noted that coordination has been prac- 
ticed in the past, even though differences of 
opinion—which the NIH believes to be en- 
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tirely appropriate—on some problems con- 
tinue to exist. 

“As noted in response to Part 1 of Recom- 
mendation No. 3, this Department has di- 
rected PHS and NIH to submit to the Secre- 
tary a plan for the modification of the for- 
mula utilized for calculating the awards 
under the General Research Support Grant 
program which provides for the elimination 
of the premium factor for non-Federal re- 
search expenditures, as well as other changes 
considered desirable, to be effective with the 
GRS awards made for fiscal year 1969. 

“This plan will also take into account the 
foregoing recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. 

“Training grant programs 

Recommendation No. 12.—The committee 
recommends, further, that the Secretary of 
HEW review the numerous NIH and other 
PHS training grant programs to determine if 
they are effectively organized to serve na- 
tional manpower needs and objectives. This 
review should be concerned particularly with 
ascertaining if the institutions which re- 
ceive large amounts of training funds are 
making a proportionate contribution to the 
nation’s manpower supply. Conversely, the 
Secretary should determine if training grant 
policies discriminate schools which 
award graduate degrees in the biomedical 
sciences but receive little or no PHS training 
support.’ 

“NIH training programs provide support 
for both predoctoral and postdoctoral train- 
ing in the biomedical sciences. Approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the support covers pre- 
doctoral training, with heavy emphasis upon 
the basic medical sciences, and about 35 per- 
cent covers postdoctoral training. Because of 
the inclusion of this significant postdoctoral 
training component, there is not neces- 
sarily a 1-1 correspondence between NIH 
training support and doctoral output in the 
basic medical sciences. 

NIH training grant support is provided not 
only with respect to the intrinsic scientific 
quality of institutional programs, but also in 
terms of the relevance of the proposed train- 
ing to the authorized mission of the award- 
ing NIH Institute. It is not possible, there- 
fore, for NIH training grant support to be 
provided to every environment simply be- 
cause it awards advanced degrees in the bio- 
logical sciences. Rather, training grant 
awards must continue to be made selec- 
tively on the basis of the twin criteria of sci- 
entific excellence and NIH mission relevance. 

“Nonetheless, the Department concurs 
with the Committee’s view of the importance 
of assessing the effectiveness of NIH training 
programs in meeting urgent national needs 
for biomedical research manpower. Thus, in 
respect to Recommendation No. 12, the De- 
partment is directing the National Institutes 
of Health to extend its already broad and 
thorough review of the biomedical research 
manpower area now under way. The findings 
and conclusions of these studies are er- 
pected to be available during the forth- 
coming year, A subcommittee on manpower 
of the Advisory Committee to the Director of 
NIH has recently been established to provide 
guidance in the review of NIH pro- 
grams, It is anticipated that the advice and 
recommendations emanating from this group 
will also be of significant value in determin- 
ing the appropriate NIH training role and 
responsibilities in the years ahead. 


“Technical assistance to institutions 


Recommendation No. 13.—The committee 
recommends that the President designate 
one or more Federal agencies to provide tech- 
nical assistance, upon request, to help insti- 
tutions plan for the improvement of their 
science education and research programs. It 
would be logical for the Public Health Serv- 
ice to be concerned with the health profes- 
sional schools; other groups of institutions 
in which the biomedical sciences are taught 
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might be made the responsibility of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and/or the Office 
of Education.’ 

“While deferring to primary concerns of 
the Executive Office of the President in re- 
spect to this matter, the Department wishes 
to emphasize that it has actively supported 
and participated in interagency efforts to this 
end and will continue to do so. 

“In respect to Recommendation No. 13, the 
Department feels that sufficient preliminary 
steps have already been taken by the Execu- 
tive Branch so that it should be possible, 
within a reasonable period of time, to desig- 
nate specific “cognizant agencies” for pro- 
viding technical assistance in the develop- 
ment of academic science capabilities in re- 
spect to particular categories of institutions 
or areas of research. However, it is felt that 
it would be premature, pending the further 
development of these concepts, to make the 
division of responsibilities for the biomedical 
sciences suggested by the Committee. 


“Improving the academic quality of graduate 
institutions 


Recommendation No. 14.—The commit- 
tee recommends that the President give early 
attention to the problem of improving the 
academic quality of weaker graduate insti- 
tutions and that a unified and coordinated 
Federal assistance program be developed for 
dealing with this matter. The committee be- 
lieves the present piecemeal and uncoordi- 
nated approaches of Federal agencies to in- 
stitutional improvement are competitive, 
wasteful, and frequently not directed to the 
heart of the problem.’ 

“Again the Department acknowledges the 
principal concern of the Executive Office of 
the President with this recommendation, and 
thus comments only from its more limited 
purview. 

“Graduate education is the culmination of 
the formal process of equipping individuals 
with the requisite scholarly capability for 
independent teaching, research, and techni- 
cal endeavor at the frontier of expanding 
knowledge and technological innovation. As 
a consequence of the evolution of this aca- 
demic function over the past 50 years, the 
graduate schools of the United States now 
encompass a predominant portion of the in- 
tellectual force of the Nation, This Depart- 
ment is convinced that only through the 
careful cultivation of this resource can the 
Nation be assured of continuing capability 
to advance knowledge, to extend the base 
for technological progress, to influence the 
social, cultural, and economic quality of na- 
tional life, and to exert intelligent and effec- 
tive leadership in world affairs. a 
national consensus on this fundamental cir- 
cumstance constitutes the major challenge 
to Legislative and Executive efforts to bring 
about a more rational relationship between 
the Federal Government and graduate edu- 
cation. 

“Thus, in respect to Recommendation No. 
14, the Department shares the Committee’s 
concern with the problem of improving the 
academic quality of weaker graduate insti- 
tutions. The Department emphasizes, how- 
ever, that the existing circumstances are not 
solely the consequences of the diffusion of 
Executive responsibility in this matter, but 
are basically reflective of the yet ambivalent 
and indecisive state of the national mind in 
respect to the matter in which national action 
in this area will be taken and the policies 
which should govern. Nonetheless, a con- 
siderable effort is under way within the Erec- 
utive Branch to improve existing conditions 
and to further the resolution of national 
policy in this area. 

“Central management of grants 

Recommendation No. 15—The commit- 
tee recommends that the Surgeon General 
(1) establish in PHS, and in each of the 
bureaus which administer grant programs, a 
single grants Management office to provide 
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uniform interpretations of policies and pro- 
cedures, and (2) provide adequate staffing for 
PHS’s Division of Grants and Contracts to 
enable this unit, on a current basis, to main- 
tain surveillance over and liaison with the 
several bureau grants management offices to 
assure that policies are being properly and 
uniformly implemented.’ 

“In the initial section of Part II of this 
commentary, there is a review of the major 
efforts within NIH, PHS, and at the depart- 
mental level to advance the status and ca- 
pability of the grants management function. 
The Department believes that substantial 
progress has been made in this area and that 
the framework is considerably stronger today 
than in the past. The Department would also 
re-emphasize its previous statement that 
there is no disagreement in respect to the 
responsibility that bears upon the Depart- 
ment and its constituents for sound manage- 
ment of grant programs. 

“Without question, an increase in com- 
petent grant mangement staff and further 
progress in the coordination of the necessarily 
diverse activities is required. Thus, in respect 
to Recommendation No. 15, the Department 
is in full accord with the objectives sought. 
The planned reorganization of the health 
functions of the Department now under study 
will provide both the opportunity and the 
means to focus and strengthen further the 
grant management activities of each of the 
constituent agencies. 


“Advisory Committees 


Recommendation No. 16—The commit- 
tee recommends that appointments to ad- 
visory councils be limited to one 4-year term, 
with members ineligible for reappointment, 
or appointment to other advisory councils, 
for a period of 4 years following the comple- 
tion of their terms. 

The committee recommends further, that 
consideration be given in the selection of 
advisory committees to obtaining a balanced 
representation of geographic regions and 
educational institutions. To the extent pos- 
sible, consultants should be drawn from 
among qualified scientists who are not them- 
selves recipients of PHS grants.“ 

“The National Advisory Councils are un- 
usual, if not unique, in that they are not 
only established by law but have the statu- 
tory authority to make recommendations 
prerequisite to the award of a grant by the 
Surgeon General. These Councils provide the 
basic mechanism for broad public participa- 
tion in the programs of NIH. This unusual 
framework for joining non-Federal advisers 
in the direct conduct of Federal p 
has been remarkably productive and has 
achieved complete acceptance by the scien- 
tific community. Indeed, much of the rate of 
growth, scientific distinction, and public ap- 
peal of NIH programs is directly attributable 
to this engagement of both lay concern and 
technical competence in program affairs. 

“Eligibility for reappointment, which is 
the subject of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion for change, is covered by statute: reap- 
pointment of a member to the same Council 
is prohibited for one year following comple- 
tion of a term of service. 

“Thus, in respect to Part of the Recommen- 
dation No. 16, the Department recognizes the 
need for rotation of membership on National 
Advisory Councils as the best means for in- 
suring that interplay of fresh and disparate 
viewpoints which will result in benefit, not 
only to NIH programs, but also to the na- 
tional understanding and the exercise of na- 
tional responsibility. A tightening of require- 
ments for reappointment would be consistent 
with current committee management prac- 
tices at NIH, which are now based on a lim- 
ttation prescribed by law. At the same time, 
such modifications should be kept in bal- 
ances: undue restrictions upon membership 
could result in denying access to the experi- 
ence of advisers familiar with the diversity of 
NIH missions, with the operation of this 
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complex system, and with the officials whom 
they are advising. Consequently, the selection 
and appointment procedures for National 
Advisory Council members are being revised 
to provide for special review of all recom- 
mendations for reappointments to assure 
that such reappointments are made only 
when there is clear evidence that the national 
interest is served thereby. 

“The selection and appointment of mem- 
bers of technical advisory committees present 
a different set of considerations. The main- 
tenance or enhancement of ability to judge 
the scientific qualify of proposals is para- 
mount, Candidates for appointment are 
therefore selected primarily on the basis of 
outstanding qualifications as investigators in 
clinical or laboratory research. Because this 
review system is designed to assure the main- 
tenance of scientific merit in the projects 
supported, it thus demands that its mem- 
bership be seleced on the basis of competence, 

“Thus, in respect to Part II of Recom- 
mendation No. 16, the Department must 
emphasize that the first requirement for se- 
lection of technical advisors is excellence in 
a specific field of research. Since excellence 
in science and medical research is not equiv- 
alently distributed in all States and all in- 
stitutions, a proportionate representation in 
the distribution of PHS technical advisers by 
State and institutions cannot be expected. 
Inevitably the distribution of Federal support 
in mission programs follows the distribution 
of competence, which in turn forms the uni- 
verse from which technical advisers must be 
selected. There appears to be no reasonable 
escape from this dilemma, To the mazimum 
extent possible, the Department will en- 
deavor to assure the broadest representation 
in the selection of technical advisors consis- 
tent with the basic obligation of serving the 
primary statutory objectives involved. 

“Institutional accountability 

“Recommendation No, 17—The committee 
recommends that the percentage of grant 
funds allocated to the general research sup- 
port program not be increased, and no new 
forms of institutional support be initiated, 
until (1) PHS has modified GRS policies for 
a more equitable and efficient distribution 
of these funds, as recommended earlier in 
this report, and (2) PHS or HEW is prepared 
to promulgate grants management stand- 
ards and to determine that institutions 
wishing to be eligible for research support 
are in compliance with those standards.” 

“Without question, the grant relationship 
imposes upon the grantee clear responsibility 
for the effective management of the funds 
awarded in the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose for which the grant was made. The state- 
ment of principles governing the use of 
grant funds by grantee organizations promul- 
gated by PHS makes this fundamental con- 
dition clear. Thus the Department is in full 
concurrence with the objectives being sought 
in the committee's discussion of the prob- 
lems of institutional accountability. 

“The matter of concern for the Depart- 
ment that arises in connection with the 
Committee’s discussions of institutional ac- 
countability is the implication that the 
recipient of a grant, to meet the obligation 
for prudent management, is required as an 
absolute condition of support to give evi- 
dence of the existence within the grantee 
institution of formal management systems 
utilizing modern accounting and auditing, 
central purchasing, inventory management, 
and other basic business techniques. As the 
Committee is well aware, authority to make 
grants involves an explicit Act of Congress. 
Thus, the grant is viewed as a special instru- 
ment of public action. It is distinguishable 
from a contract in that it does not consti- 
tute the procurement of goods or services 
required for the performance of public busi- 
ness. In contrast, it is a unilateral act cen- 
tered in the concept that the public interest 
will be served by contributing to the work 
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of a non-Federal organization. Thus the 
primary concern in making a grant is the 
identification of the public value to be gained 
through the grant and the capability of the 
awardee to advance such value. The deter- 
mination of whether the public interest has 
been so served is not in the nature of the 
expenditure that is made under the grant, 
but the degree to which the broad objective 
being sought has indeed been furthered by 
what was accomplished as a consequence 
of the award. 

“In respect to Recommendation No. 17, 
however, the Department is convinced that 
it would be unwise to establish any absolute 
degree of management capability on the part 
of a grantee institution as an explicit con- 
dition of eligibility for research support. This 
must continue to be a variable judgment 
encompassing both the nature of the public 
purpose to be served and the assessment of 
this Department of the capability of the in- 
stitution for prudent use of the funds in- 
volved. This view, however, will not diminish 
the efforts of the Department and its con- 
stituents to contribute to the managerial 
capability of the framework of non-Federal 
institutions upon which the progress of its 
grant programs depends.” 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, as a cosponsor of this 
legislation, I rise in support of H.R. 12843, 
which would provide for the establish- 
ment of a National Eye Institute within 
the National Institutes of Health. 

Presently, within the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, eye research is being 
conducted within the Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness. However, 
testimony before our Subcommittee on 
Public Health and Welfare indicated that 
more could and should be done both in 
the research on the causes and treatment 
of blindness as well as research in sight 
preservation. 

Disorders of the eyes constitute the 
Nation’s leading cause of disability. Some 
90 million Americans are estimated to 
require correction or treatment of some 
eye difficulty. Some 3% million of these 
have permanent noncorrectable defects. 
A million persons are estimated to have 
undiagnosed glaucoma, one of the lead- 
ing causes of blindness. The United 
States is estimated to have some 14% mil- 
lion persons blind in at least one eye. 

About 80 percent of all our blindness 
is estimated to be the result of diseases 
whose cause or basic mechanism of ac- 
tion is not adequately understood. By 
adoption of this legislation, we would 
intensify efforts to reduce this percent- 
age. The National Eye Institute that 
would be established would conduct re- 
search and explore and determine the 
causes of blindness, and would also au- 
thorize and finance the research of others 
for the same purpose. 

In June of 1967 I introduced H.R. 
10780, which would provide for the es- 
tablishment of a National Eye Institute, 
and as a member of your committee, I 
was privileged to participate in the con- 
sideration of this most worthwhile and 
necessary legislation. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
gard to the amendment offered by the 
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gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] 
I believe it is a good amendment, and 
we accept the amendment on this side. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise gladly in support of H.R. 
12843, the bill before us today to create, 
within the National Institutes of Health, 
a separate and distinct National Eye In- 
stitute. 

In the enactment of this measure, I 
can envision the fulfillment of what you 
might term a dream—a dream which I 
was privileged to share during the 89th 
Congress with our late and distinguished 
colleague from Rhode Island, the Hon- 
orable John E. Fogarty, and a dream 
which I am sure is shared today by many 
colleagues in this Chamber. 

Still another who has shared this 
dream is a former Bethlehem, Pa., 
ophthalmologist who left a promising 
practice in my congressional district to 
become professor of ophthalmology at 
cere gi Medical College in Philadel- 
phia. 

This man, Dr. Thomas D. Duane, has 
devoted a great deal of his time and 
energy to champion the creation of a Na- 
tional Eye Institute. In 1962 and 1963 he 
traveled throughout the country to sur- 
vey the conditions under which eye re- 
search was being conducted and he 
chronicled the inadequacies of the re- 
search effort in a report, “Ophthalmic 
Research, U.S.A.” 

One of the most serious tragedies which 
can beset man is to be rendered sight- 
less. It has been man’s instinctive prac- 
tice, I suppose since he first set foot on 
earth, to develop means to protect his 
eyes against accidental injury. But man 
has advanced to the 20th century with- 
out having applied a great deal of his 
initiative and vast know-how to guard 
Aae loss of eyesight through eye 


It is true that within one of the exist- 
ing National Institutes of Health, eye re- 
search is being carried out at this mo- 
ment. But within that Institute diseases 
which can destroy one of man’s five basic 
senses is relegated to a subordinate level 
where I submit our research effort is less 
effective than it could or should be. 

The late John Fogarty, speaking in 
this Chamber almost 2 years ago to the 
day, addressed you, Mr. Speaker, and 
declared: 


It is one of the great and growing respon- 
sibilities of the Congress to take appropriate 
action in matters concerning the Nation’s 
health and to support the continuous pur- 
suit of scientific efforts to control diseases 
which deprive our citizens of a useful exist- 
ence. The evidence that we are carrying out 
this function effectively is all around us. The 
advance of medical science is so rapid, how- 
ever, that we must be constantly alert that 
we do not neglect new challenges and new 
opportunities in health research as they are 
presented to us by the scientific community. 


In that address, Mr. Speaker, John 
Fogarty declared his support for a bill 
I had introduced on January 27, 1966— 
nearly identical to the bill before us—to 
create a separate and autonomous Na- 
tional Eye Institute. 
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In considering this measure today, I 
ask that my colleagues consider the fact 
that among our 200 million citizens are 
1 million blind Americans. Before an- 
other year passes 42,000 more of our 
citizens will be blind. Within a decade 
a half million more will be blind. And 
there are 90 million Americans at this 
moment who suffer from some form of 
eye disorder or vision impairment. 

Throughout the world, 10 million are 
blind. The cost of blindness—in addition 
to the human tragedy—runs to more 
than $1 billion per year. 

Yet, at a time when our vast scientific 
knowledge has enabled man to produce 
mechanical substitutes for human or- 
gans, and has sustained life by the trans- 
planting organs—yes, even the human 
heart—we find that the causes of 80 
percent of all eye diseases still are un- 
known to medical science. 

I was personally disappointed to find 
that this bill, to concentrate research 
efforts on the tragic affliction of blind- 
ness, failed to generate enthusiasm with- 
in the Surgeon General’s office. But I am 
proud that the Subcommittee on Public 
Health and Welfare of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
and indeed the full Commerce Commit- 
tee, recognized eye disease as a seriously 
neglected health problem and acted deli- 
berately and positively to bring this 
measure to the floor. 

The Members of this House now have 
the opportunity to demonstrate to all 
Americans that we in Congress do not 
need to be prodded to react to our Na- 
tion’s needs. Instead, we can demonstrate 
by passage of this bill that we can and 
do lead the way when positive action is 
warranted. 

There is more than adequate reason 
for Congress to lead the way in this in- 
stance. Permit me to cite one bit of testi- 
mony to the inadequacy of efforts thus 
far to learn the causes and the cures of 
dreaded eye diseases. 

On November 1, 1967, a panel of scien- 
tists testified in support of this legisla- 
tion in hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health and Welfare of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I would like to quote from 
the testimony of one of those experts, 
Dr. Jules Stein, chairman of Research to 
Prevent Blindness, Inc., the Nation’s 
leading voluntary organization in the 
fleld of eye research. Dr. Stein said: 

We find ophthalmic investigators working 
under deplorable conditions which make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for them to move 
ahead effectively toward the conquest of 
blinding diseases. There is not enough lab- 
oratory space for eye research, there is not 
enough modern equipment, and there is not 
enough manpower to do what must be done. 

We are not training enough researchers 
to meet the enormous needs in this field, 
and we are not providing sufficient incentive 
to keep those we train. Money alone will 
not provide the answer. Our essential need 
is for a concerted research attack against 
blinding diseases, planned, directed, and exe- 
cuted by those whose lives are dedicated to 
the study of the eye and its problems, 

Until we put leadership and direction of 
eye research in the hands of those who best 
understand ophthalmic problems, we will wit- 
ness the continuous, steady rise in the in- 
cidence of blindness in this nation and 
throughout the world. 
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The legislation before us today, Mr. 
Speaker, will give vitally neecssary 
leadership and direction to the quest for 
greater knowledge about eye diseases in 
order to develop means of preventing and 
curing eye diseases and, hopefully, to be 
able to restore sight for some who now 
seem hopelessly blind. 

I hope, too, Mr. Speaker that none of 
us in this Chamber will be blind today 
to the need to focus all of the resources 
at our disposal, through the creation of 
a National Eye Institute, in the effort 
to protect the sense of sight for our 
generation and future generations. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard two erro- 
neous statements made by the distin- 
guished Member from New Jersey that 
$93 million today is allocated for the 
study of eye diseases. If this were the 
case, Mr. Speaker, this bill that we have 
before us today would not be necessary, 
but unfortunately the eye blindness re- 
search receives less than $20 million per 
year. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield so that I may reply to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Rooney! ? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr, LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rooney] that I was including 
in my figure the traineeship grants and 
the fellowship grants. I believe the figure 
stated by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is limited to the research of the 
intermural and extramural research in 
the field of ophthalmology, but in my 
figure we are also including the trainee- 
ship grants, I believe they should be 
shifted to the new National Eye Institute. 
I believe the traineeship program and the 
manpower programs should also be in 
the new Institute. That was my under- 
standing, that they would be shifted 
from the various other institutions into 
the Eye Institute. So that the combined 
figure was not limited to the research 
activities. 

Mr. STAGGERS, That is correct, they 
oe be transferred, and all their ef- 

orts. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
12843, a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in 
the National Institutes of Health. 

At the outset I wish to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rooney], for being the first 
to propose the establishment of a Nation- 
al Eye Institute and for pursuing this 
matter aggressively to bring this worthy 
bill to the floor. The Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, too, is 
to be commended for its favorable action 
on this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Pololo 
Lions Club, Lions International, I have 
long been especially concerned with the 
plight of the blind, Sight is perhaps the 
most valuable of our senses, and every 
effort should be exerted to preserve it. 
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While the so-called “Lions” throughout 
the United States have carried on tre- 
mendous programs for the blind on a 
voluntary basis at the local community 
level, the problem of the blind is such 
an immense one that there is a definite 
and urgent need for governmental action 
at the national level. 

There are over 400,000 blind persons 
in the United States, and it is estimated 
that some 90 million Americans—nearly 
one-half of the entire population—suffer 
from some form of eye disorder or im- 
paired vision. Approximately 3,500,000 
people in this country are afflicted with 
permanent, noncorrectable visual defects, 
and 1,500,000 are blind in one eye; and 
what is more important is that more 
than 12 million of our schoolchildren 
require eye care. 

It is tragic that, in an advanced society 
such as ours, more than 32,000 Americans 
lose their vision each year, so that dur- 
ing the 20-year period from 1940 to 1960 
the blind population increased by 67 
percent while the total population itself 
grew by only 36 percent. If this percent 
trend is allowed to continue, in the next 
10 years over one-half million Ameri- 
cans will lose their sight. 

These startling statistics lead us to 
the inescapable conclusion that an ex- 
panded program of research to deter- 
mine the causes of blindness, and to es- 
tablish preventive programs, is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, the pending bill will hope- 
fully help to fill the need. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

I take this time, Mr. Speaker, not for 
the purpose of delaying this bill, but be- 
cause I believe the colloquy we have had 
between the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin and the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey at least 
ought to be partially answered insofar as 
our committee is concerned. 

All the matters which have been raised 
in the report by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey have been under 
consideration by our committee. 

We had a special subcommittee in 1967 
which took up not only the question of 
grants, but the entire question of how 
appropriations have been spent by the 
National Institutes of Health going back 
for a number of years, especially in the 
field of research, traineeships, and schol- 
arships. 

We had some of those complaints, and 
we felt that it was necessary to have and 
we did have, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare before that spe- 
cial subcommittee, which was appointed 
by the chairman, for weeks—this went 
on for at least, as I recall, 2 or 3 months. 

That was under the chairmanship of 
the distinguished gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Rocers] whom I see here on the 
floor and I am sure he will be glad to 
tell what that subcommittee did. 

So this is not something that we have 
not been aware of on the committee. We 
have been aware of it and we took cor- 
rective legislation. 

There was even some revision of what 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare volunteered and did do to cure 
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these problems which have been raised 
by this report. 

Let me say, we were after this long be- 
fore the Committee on Government Op- 
erations got into it and we feel that steps 
have been taken that ought to have been 
taken some time ago. But we believe this 
situation has been corrected and I think 
we have a good solid answer insofar as 
our committee is concerned in serving 
our responsibility to this Congress to see 
that the National Institutes of Health 
serve this country properly and the 
money that is out there now being ex- 
pended is supervised in such a way that I 
believe it would receive the approval of 
every Member of this body. I believe I 
am giving it exactly as it occurred. This 
special subcommittee did an excellent job. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. NELSEN. In response to the point 
brought. up by our good friend, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, I would call 
attention to the fact that in the hear- 
ings, the gentleman from Florida, (Mr. 
Rocers] very extensively interviewed 
and interrogated the witnesses dealing 
with our medical schools and our train- 
ing program with the nurses training 
program, Our good friend the gentleman 
from New Jersey, has a complaint that 
we have not produced enough doctors 
and enough nurses. 

I think there is agreement in our com- 
mittee that this program should be stim- 
ulated. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Rocers] did a very extensive job in the 
interrogation of witnesses on it, and I 
am sure he would respond to the gentle- 
man’s remarks because we do admit that 
there are some areas where a little more 
stimulation would be necessary and the 
criticism of our friend, the gentleman 
from New Jersey is not altogether un- 
founded. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I would just 
like to comment on what the gentleman 
from Illinois has said. 

We did have a special committee spe- 
cifically formed to study this whole 
problem and we did a very thorough 
study on it. 

It is true that our subcommittee has 
felt that we must do more in producing 
more doctors and more nurses and more 
medical personnel. 

We have a bill that the committee has 
recommended that should be on the 
floor, hopefully, this afternoon, the 
Health and Manpower Act which goes 
specifically to the problem of producing 
more doctors and more nurses and more 
medical personnel. 

That is the thrust of that legislation. 
But that is not this legislation. This leg- 
islation for an eye institute is simply to 
give impetus to and to tie under one 
roof the efforts to do something about 
eye disease, which is a disease that af- 
fects some 90 million Americans. 

That is all we are trying to do here. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] has 
expired. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word and rise in sup- 
port of this amendment as well as this 
legislation represented by H.R. 12843. 

As the Speaker well knows, and as 
some Members do, I initially had some 
reservations about this legislation be- 
cause of the reorganization of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, to wit, the 
amendments on the first page of the re- 
port wherein “the Surgeon General” is 
changed in many different instances to 
“the Secretary.” 

Second, I am well aware of the fact 
that this will be a training institute for 
residencies and fellowships with addi- 
tional grants and both additional in- 
house and outside research grants with 
study contracts; and I know also, Mr. 
Speaker, of the tremendous shortage of 
opthamologists or trained physicians in 
the diseases, to say nothing of the refrac- 
tion, of the eye. 

The eye is a special end-organ of the 
brain. At one time there was an in- 
stitute for the eye in the National In- 
stitutes of Health. It was moved out by 
request and/or agreement. Another one 
of my concerns was a private optha- 
mological institute across Old George- 
town Road from NIH, but now under 
the direction of free enterprise. It is do- 
ing good work near the site of and in 
cooperation with and based on grants 
from private foundations and the Na- 
tional Institutes. However, Mr. Speaker, 
as I said in the beginning, and as you 
well know, I agreed to let this legisla- 
tion come up over one week ago by 
unanimous consent, as a result of all the 
good work by the committee, in view of 
all the explanations that have been 
made forthrightly here today, and in 
particular the work of our colleagues, 
Messrs, YOUNG, GREEN, and CAHILL, 
among others, and in view of their per- 
sonal experience in this regard as well 
as the overall shortages in an increas- 
ingly scarce category of trained per- 
sonnel, 

Also Mr. Speaker, I have had personal 
correspondence from many ophthalmol- 
ogists throughout the Nation, from my 
own medical society back home, because 
of the intercession and explanation of my 
colleague from Kentucky, Dr. TIM LEE 
CARTER, and because of letters from the 
Wilmar Institute, from the Washington 
University in St. Louis, chief of ophthal- 
malogy; and from the University of Mis- 
souri, professor and head of the Ophthal- 
mology Department, who incidentally, 
used to direct the in-being private Oph- 
thalmological Institute on Old George- 
town Road. They now are all in favor of 
this bill. 

I think this is a good bill. I am sorry 
we have to do it in spite of the testimony 
of the Director of the National Institutes 
of Health and in spite, indeed, of the 
testimony before this distinguished Com- 
mittee of the Surgeon General of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. But, as I predicted 
some 3 years ago, this Service is in its 
waning days as a separate arm of the 
Government, and it certainly is being 
emasculated as far as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral is concerned and will be taken over 
by the Department of HEW and the so- 
cial workers that head it, I am sure. Per- 
haps for all of these reasons it is more 
important than ever, as a professional 
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training device, for further coordinated 
eye research; and particularly for bring- 
ing together and amalgamating all the 
different directions that our grants, that 
our contracts, and that our studies have 
been directed in pursuit of a “break- 
through” versus. blindness, glaucoma, 
cataracts, retinal and other diseases of 
eye. 

I rise in full support of this measure 
and compliment the cosponsors who have 
brought it to our attention. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

I wish to make crystal clear to the 
members of this committee that I mean 
no criticism of this committee or of the 
Appropriations Committee. But I find it 
difficult indeed to read the report of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
published in 1967 when I recall the rules 
of this House that, as I understand it, 
this particular committee has the duty 
of studying Government operations at 
all levels with a view to determining 
their economy and their efficiency. I sug- 
gest, whether this report is correct or not 
I have no knowledge, but to read this 
report one comes to the inescapable con- 
clusion that there is definite need for 
corrective measures in the Public Health 
Service and in NIH. 

I want to thank the gentleman from 
Wisconsin for his proposal to place in 
the Recorp a rebuttal of this report, 
and I promise this committee and I 
promise the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that if upon reading it I find that the 
corrections suggested by this report have 
indeed been remedied, I will be the first 
to concede the fact in the RECORD. 

I just hope that some of the Members 
are here during the debate on the Medi- 
cal Manpower Act to hear some facts 
which I really believe must be known by 
this House of Representatives as far as 
research is concerned. It seems to me 
we are going to have to start turning 
around in research in this country, and 
we are going to have to start directing 
our funds to the development of more 
doctors and more nurses to take care of 
the needs of our people. 

It was shocking to me to learn that in 
this past year more foreign doctors and 
students came in to the United States 
for training than the total number of 
medical graduates from all of the medi- 
cal schools in the United States. 

This is at a time when our people are 
demanding more services, when our med- 
ical schools are producing less doctors. 
My only hope is that this great commit- 
tee will look not to a deprivation of 
necessary funds for research, but to an 
establishment of priorities, so that first 
things can be taken care of first. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate what the gentleman is say- 
ing. I think the gentleman knows that I 
completely share his feelings that we 
ne do more in the medical education 

eld. 

I would like to point out to the gentle- 
man, as I am sure he realizes, that the 
National Institutes of Health have been 
in existence since 1937. These NIH pro- 
grams have emphasized research in try- 
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ing to find out what caused cancer and 
what caused heart disease, and so forth. 
This program has been going since 1937 
and has built up tremendously. NIH has 
directed funds to the universities and 
medical schools for research but not pri- 
marily for education. The Congress, in 
recognizing this problem, and this com- 
mittee, in 1963 passed for the first time 
legislation really aimed at doing some- 
thing about the health profession educa- 
tion itself in all of its facets. 

It was not really funded until 1964, so 
we have just started in this program. 
Now, the Health Manpower Act is to 
come in and implement it even more, so 
that emphasis can be placed on educa- 
tion, on which, I agree with the gentle- 
man, there is crying need for support. We 
are trying to do that in this bill, whereas 
we have been handling research in large 
amounts through the National Institutes 
for many years. 

I think when the gentleman realizes 
what has occurred over this period of 
time, it is understandable why research 
has had such prominence and education 
itself has not. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, knowing as 
I do the gentleman’s views on this sub- 
ject, I recognize progress is indeed being 
made. I merely am seizing this oppor- 
tunity to alert other Members that they, 
too, should take a closer look at this 
problem, which I think cries out for fur- 
ther attention. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in whole- 
hearted support of H.R. 12843, the bill to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
provide for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Eye Institute in the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

As substantiated by the House report, 
there are more than 400,000 blind per- 
sons in the United States, and it is cal- 
culated that some 90 million Ameri- 
cans—nearly one-half of the entire popu- 
lation—suffer from some form of eye dis- 
order or impaired vision. The cost of 
blindness and semiblindness, in addi- 
tion to the human tragedy, exceeds $1 
billion per year. 

The creation of an Eye Institute would 
extend research and training possibil- 
ities in special eye health problems and 
requirements of the blind and in the 
basic and clinical sciences relating to the 
mechanism of the visual function and 
preservation of sight. It would also au- 
thorize the establishment of an advisory 
council to aid in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act. 

The overall improvement of eye 
health and vision suggests far-reaching 
and numerous ramifications for all 
America. If improved vision could aid 
the learning ability of schoolchildren 
and reduce the number of automobile ac- 
cidents alone, the bill being considered 
today would be worthy of unanimous 
support. 

For these reasons and many others, I 
proudly join with the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] in request- 
ing strong support for H.R. 12843, to 
create a National Eye Institute. I believe 
that this bill will do much to aid the well- 
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being of Americans now and in genera- 
tions to come. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
measure. 

I am privileged to have had a number 
of years of personal experience in work- 
ing with the fine members of the Texas 
Medical Association and the Texas Op- 
tometric Association. I know of the high 
ideals they promote in connection with 
eye care and eye health, and of their 
strong support of this bill. 

Without question they are right. There 
is a strong and desperate need for this 
legislation. Visual disability can be one 
of the most heartbreaking types, and any 
work that can be done to help us under- 
stand its causes and cures is well worth 
the price. 

There are now over 400,000 blind per- 
sons in the United States, and almost 
half of our population suffers from some 
type of eye disorder. Moreover, the pro- 
portionate increase in blindness is grow- 
ing faster than our population. 

I would also like to note the statement 
of Burt L. Risley, the executive director 
of the Texas State Commission for the 
Blind, that a National Eye Institute is 
badly needed because the percentage of 
research in this field lags behind that of 
other fields of physiology. 

I have also been a member of the Lions 
Club for some 30 years. As many of you 
know, the principal work of most Lions 
Clubs is in the field of care for the blind. 
Sometimes the work is in providing 
glasses to needy persons who should have 
corrective care. Sometimes clubs have 
sponsored eyebanks and seeing-eye-dog 
programs. 

Now, this work is only supplemental 
to this bill, because the measure before 
us is to expand research in the field of 
eye care. Still, I know that this is a mat- 
ter which grips the heart of everyone, 
and surely we should concentrate on re- 
search to find better ways to cure or pre- 
vent blindness. 

Perhaps one of the best ways will be 
to set up this separate agency—the Na- 
tional Eye Institute—and focus our work 
more directly on finding cures. 

I would like to compliment some of my 
colleagues who have worked hard on 
this bill—my colleague from Texas, Hon. 
JoHN Younc; the delightful and able 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Rooney; the capable chairman of the 
full committee, Mr. Sraccers, of West 
Virginia; the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Jarman, of Oklahoma; Mr 
Rocers of Florida, a man who has shown 
exceptional dedication to this cause; and 
certainly Mr. SPRINGER, of Illinois, de- 
serves credit. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this bill will 
focus attention on the need for basic 
research in eye disorders and help us 
solve the underlying problems. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Speaker, an expanded program of 
research to determine the causes of 
blindness and to develop effective pre- 
vention and treatment techniques is, in 
my opinion, critically essential. In spite 
of great effort and diligent attempts, the 
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present National Institute of Neurologi- 
cal Diseases and Blindness has been un- 
successful in mounting an adequate cam- 
paign of research and training to pre- 
vent and cure blinding eye diseases. The 
structure of the present Neurological In- 
stitute and its many diverse commit- 
ments have not permitted an adequate 
recognition of important needs or stimu- 
lated sufficient action to meet the re- 
quirements of vision research. The eco- 
nomic cost to the country of the result- 
ing blindness is enormous, yet within the 
present administrative structure of 
NINDB, there is no physician with spe- 
cial knowledge of ophthalmology who 
can spearhead these programs. More- 
over, the study of the eye and its diseases 
has now reached the point at which 
enormous advances are possible, both 
in the treatment and discovery of the 
causes of blinding eye disease, provided 
there is leadership by persons highly 
skilled in vision problems and research 
decided upon and determined by such 
leaders. The eye offers a unique anatomi- 
cal area to study basic metabolic and 
physiological processes and the eye is 
affected by most systemic diseases so 
that knowledge gained from the study of 
these ophthalmologic complications will 
be helpful in understanding disease pro- 
cesses in other areas of the body. The 
new Eye Institute can provide the model 
for research development on eye diseases 
as has been done in heart disease, can- 
cer, neurologic disease, and arthritis and 
metabolism. Consequently, in view of 
the fact that over 400,000 persons in 
the United States are blind and some 
estimated 90 million Americans suffer 
from some form of eye disorder or im- 
paired vision, I urge this Congress to 
act now to establish the National Eye 
Institute. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. r, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12843, to provide for a 
National Eye Institute. As a cosponsor 
of this legislation (H.R. 5501) I wish to 
commend the Subcommittee on Public 
Health and Welfare of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce for approving this most important 
piece of legislation and bringing it to 
the floor of the House for appropriate 
action. 

In the 89th Congress I introduced a bill 
calling for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Eye Institute and I am delighted 
to again raise my voice in support of this 
forward-looking legislation which is so 
vitally needed. 

For many years before I came to the 
Congress I was identified as a volunteer 
with organizations engaged in research 
in the field of blinding eye diseases and 
visual disorders. During the past 20 years 
it has been my privilege to have been 
a member of the board of directors, and 
for the past 11 years, president of the 
National Council To Combat Blindness, 
Inc.—Fight for Sight—a voluntary 
agency, which through its “Fight for 
Sight” makes awards annually, through 
grants-in-aid, student fellowships, post- 
doctoral research fellowships, and clini- 
cal service projects. 

Today in the United States alone there 
are 342 million men, women, and chil- 
dren with chronic noncorrective visual 
defects and that number is increasing 
each year. It is estimated that by 1975, 
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unless there are some dramatic major 
developments—some new discoveries and 
cures for blinding-eye diseases and new 
programs in the field of eye research 
and treatment, there will be 16 million 
totally blind persons in the world. This 
Nation cannot and must not accept de- 
feat in this battle against eye disease. 

Health is a basic human right. Its ene- 
my, disease, respects no geographical 
boundaries. It discriminates against no 
one, irrespective of political belief, social 
or economic status, race or religion. 

The establishment of a National Eye 
Institute would have a major impact on 
our efforts in the attack on the causes of 
blinding eye diseases. Medical research 
under the guidance of the Eye Institute, 
could be directed to the study of blinding 
eye diseases and visual disorders includ- 
ing research and training in the special 
health problems and requirements of the 
blind and in the basic sciences relating 
to the mechanism of sight and visual 
function. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation which this 
distinguished body is now considering 
provides for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Eye Institute—to insure the most 
advanced medical research and develop- 
ment for the study of blindness. Only 
through the availability and accessibility 
of modern, well-organized and supervised 
medical facilities and services can we 
hope to challenge the problem of eye dis- 
eases and blindness and other visual de- 
fects. The need for a new program to 
assist the fight against blinding eye dis- 
eases is clear and I urge the House to 
vote favorably on the legislation intro- 
duced by my friend and colleague the 
Honorable HARLEY O. Staccers, of West 
Virginia, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
support this legislation (H.R. 12843) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
provide for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Eye Institute in the National In- 
stitutes of Health. Such an institution in 
the National Institutes of Health when 
activated will provide a tremendous boost 
in research into diseases of the eye which 
is one of this Nation’s major health prob- 
lems. As a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee which 
brings this bill before the House today 
I have supported it in committee and 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on January 
10, 1967, I was pleased to introduce a bill, 
amending the Public Health Service Act 
to provide for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Eye Institute in the National In- 
stitutes of Health. I wish today to ad- 
dress myself to the desperate need for 
this legislation which is now before this 
House for consideration. 

The most precious gift we possess other 
than life itself is our gift of sight. No 
other sensory mechanism provides as 
much information concerning our en- 
vironment as do our eyes, and no other 
source of information provides an over- 
whelming base for the decisions which we 
make in our daily lives. Visually handi- 
capped children are educationally handi- 
capped in the 80 percent of the school 
tasks which are based on vision. One- 
sixth of our motorists have visual handi- 
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caps of which they are unaware—yet 90 
percent of all the automobile driving de- 
cisions they make are based on sight. 

Today heavy demands in education and 
scientific observation require long hours 
of looking at instruments, small print, 
symbols, and microscopic objects. Pro- 
longed and critical seeing plays a vital 
role in all professional activities. When 
58 percent of our population has some 
visual deficiency—the productivity of our 
Nation must reflect the burden civiliza- 
tion has placed on our eyes. 

We are looking at general visual prob- 
lems which afflict most of our people and 
specific problems which seriously affect 
millions. 

For reasons we have yet to compre- 
hend there are more malfunctions of the 
eye than any other organ of our body. 
We have over 450,000 blind persons in 
the Nation, a figure which is increased 
by one every 15 minutes. Four thousand 
people go blind every year from one eye 
disease alone, glaucoma. An estimated 
1 million Americans over 40 years of 
age have glaucoma and do not even 
know it. Early detection and treatment 
can control the progress of this disease 
for most of these million people; we are 
discouraged, however, that a great many 
of them will not be treated until it is too 
late to prevent damage and ultimate 
total or partial blindness. Cataracts, de- 
generative changes in the eyes and brain, 
and a host of generally nonblinding in- 
fections and disorders complete the list 
of conditions which damage the intricate 
visual instruments which nature has so 
carefully constructed. It is our aim to 
learn how to prevent, alleviate, or cure 
these afflictions and to do so for as many 
of those affected as possible. 

The prospects for giant strides in this 
critical area of our Nation’s health have 
been significantly upgraded in recent 
advances in the field. It is interesting to 
note that the contribution to scientific 
understanding of the visual process by 
two American physiologists, Drs. George 
Wald and Haldan Keffer Hartline, was 
recognized recently by the Nobel Prize 
Committee. This recognition, as well as 
the eminence of other eye researchers in 
our Nation, suggests that we possess a 
competence for understanding of which 
we should take full advantage. 

It is the potential of this national 
leadership which the proposed legislation 
is all about. Section 453 of the measure 
before us specifically authorizes the Sec- 
retary to “provide training and instruc- 
tion and establish and maintain trainee- 
ships and fellowships, in the National 
Eye Institute and elsewhere in matters 
relating to diagnosis, prevention, and 
treatment of blinding eye diseases and 
visual disorders with such stipends and 
allowances—including travel and sub- 
sistence expenses—for trainees and 
fellows as he deems necessary, and, in 
addition, provide for such training, in- 
struction, and traineeships and for such 
fellowships through grants to public or 
other nonprofit institutions.” This em- 
phasis on training is not to the exclusion 
of the conduct and support of research 
on new treatment and cures for blinding 
eye diseases and visual disorders. 

Mr. Speaker, I have purposely not 
provided elaborate statistics on the visual 
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problems of our people in my remarks. 
These are pitiful and frightening. You 
have heard them before from other Mem- 
bers of this body who are interested in 
this measure. We know the dimensions 
of the problem—let us get on with the 
solution. 

Mr. Speaker, the public is growing im- 
patient with our inertia on this matter. 
There is a growing interest, a stimu- 
lated scientific community and a new 
sense of optimism stemming from re- 
search which has already yielded results 
with promise of new breakthroughs in 
the future. It is time to identify and 
focus our fiscal and manpower resources 
which are consistent with the national 
need in this area. A new rallying point 
is required; the National Eye Institute 
will provide this and it will succeed just 
as similar organizations have succeeded 
p> the solution of equally complex prob- 

ems. 

I hope that the House will take favor- 
able action on this urgent measure. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12843, which was re- 
ported out of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Health and Welfare unanimously. 

The National Eye Institute will pro- 
vide a means of communication between 
scientists in the other Institutes which 
we do not now enjoy. 

Neglect in the study of blinding dis- 
ease has not arisen because of inability 
to seek solutions or inability to secure 
skilled and competent investigators. 
Rather the toll of blindness continues 
because of lack of a sense of urgency 
and the absence of programs to solve 
the problems. 

We need a program in the investiga- 
tion of blindness from variations in the 
shape of the eye such as occurs in near- 
sightedness. We lack adequate programs 
in the best methods of rehabilitating 
those already hopelessly blind and in 
programs dealing with engineering 
methods to provide the development of 
other senses in those who cannot use 
their sight. 

This neglect is not due to lack of con.- 
passion or of interest in these fields on 
the part of the National Institutes of 
Health. 

It is due to the fact that blindness and 
blinding eye disease cannot have the 
priority required in an institute with 
major interest and priorities in an un- 
related field. 

When an institute encompasses many 
broad fields, it is extremely difficult to 
make special policy for one area with 
special needs and to provide programs 
which apply to this area to the exclusion 
of others. This can be done only in an in- 
ny designed for a single specialized 

eld. 

It is estimated that the percentage of 
neuro-ophthalmic patients in an oph- 
thalmologist’s practice is less than 1 per- 
cent, and the percentage of blindness 
caused by neuro-ophthalmic disease is 
less than 10 percent. 

Ophthalmology is generally included 
in medical schools as one of the surgical 
specialties. This was more justified in 
the past than in the present. Surgery and 
surgical training are still the prime pre- 
occupation of ophthalmologists, but it is 
probably fair to say that the major ad- 
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vances of the specialty in the past 50 
years have been in medical ophthal- 
mology and in the diagnosis and recogni- 
tion of disease. 

In glaucoma, for instance, although 
significant improvements have been 
made in the technique of surgery, the 
greatest advances have been made in 
the diagnostic selection of cases for sur- 
gery and in the medical management of 
glaucoma. Similarly, with detachment, 
the increasing use of photocoagulation 
and laser radiation has progressively ad- 
vanced the noncutting aspects of detach- 
ment treatment. 

Ophthalmology is in the ambiguous 
position of being neither clearly a surgi- 
cal nor medical specialty. It has equal 
contacts with both major disciplines, to 
say nothing of its commitment to optics 
which sets it outside the realm of either. 
Its linkage to ear, nose, and throat was 
a marriage of economic convenience and 
is even more ambivalent. It is now an 
anachronism. 

To expect an institute which is pri- 
marily concerned with neurology to over- 
see the needs of ophthalmology is as il- 
logical as it would be to subordinate 
ophthalmology in the neurologic sciences 
or other major disciplines in medical 
schools, and this has been accomplished 
as the schools have sufficiently matured. 

We now feel that NIH has developed 
to a comparable stage of maturity when 
it is appropriate to establish a separate 
and peer status for ophthalmology 
among the Institutes. 

In an Eye Institute we would envisage 
an entire council drawn from persons 
concerned with vision and an adminis- 
tration dedicated exclusively to this field. 
When the council met we would expect 
them to address themselves entirely to 
problems of eye diseases, training of 
medical and paramedical personnel for 
visual care in this country, identification 
of the most urgent areas for ophthalmic 
research, and application of these re- 
searches to the care of the patient. A 
separate supervision in the form of an 
Eye Institute is the most effective way of 
accomplishing the ideals which we aim 
for. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I urge 
my colleagues to support the bill before 
us today. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of the establishment of a National 
Eye Insttiute in the National Institutes 
of Health seems to me to be a very simple 
one. 

I had the honor of appearing before 
the Subcommittee on Public Health and 
Welfare in support of H.R. 5260, which 
I introduced and which is similar to the 
measure we are considering today. Also, 
I had the opportunity to read in detail 
the testimony of all who appeared before 
that subcommittee. 

Perusal of the testimony offered would 
reduce this question to its most simple 
terms: No one is shying away from the 
enormous problems which eye diseases 
and eye traumas present to the United 
States and the world; the difference is 
in the approach. 

The distinguished Surgeon General of 
the United States, Dr. William H. Stew- 
art, his aides and his superiors at the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare, believe that the best and the 
most could be accomplished through the 
retention of the status quo; continuing 
eye research within the province of the 
National Institute of Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness. 

Basically, Dr. Stewart holds that eye 
research demands a neurological ap- 
proach. Further, he warns us that to es- 
tablish a separate National Eye Institute 
would entail additional administrative 
costs of approximately $800,000. 

Dr. Stewart, if I understand his testi- 
mony clearly, also takes the position 
that the NINDB has great difficulty in 
finding eye specialists in the quality and 
quantity desired to extend eye research; 
therefore eye research could not be ex- 
panded even with the establishment of 
a separate institute. 

On the other hand, witness the testi- 
mony of some of our Nation’s most pro- 
minent ophthalmologists and lay lead- 
ers in eye research, which to me refutes 
Dr. Stewart’s and the HEW position. 

With due respect to Dr. Stewart, and 
he has my deepest respect, it would ap- 
pear to me that we will not, we cannot 
start moving toward a desired program 
of eye research until we provide what 
these eminent researchers find prereq- 
uisite—that is a separate National Eye 
Institute. 

Let us take up Dr. Stewart’s points— 
at least my interpretation of his points— 
one by one. 

There is no question’ that neurology 
plays a role in eye diseases, but the 
ophthalmolic witnesses pointed out that 
the other disciplines within medicine 
likewise are concerned in eye diseases. 
Further, they take the reverse position— 
that eye research could provide answers 
to diseases in other fields of medicine. 

I bow to no one, Mr. Speaker, in my 
concern for the expenditure of taxpayers’ 
money, but considering the sums that 
this Congress has authorized for various 
purposes, I do not find myself frightened 
by the threat that an appropriation of 
$800,000 may be required to prime the 
pump for adequate eye research. 

In this Nation today we are spending 
approximately $1 billion a year to aid 
those already blinded. But for research to 
discover the causes of eye diseases and 
traumas, to prevent future blindness, we 
spent only $18 million last year. 

The Public Health Service more or 
less takes the position that further ex- 
penditures for eye research would not be 
necessary because that research is at its 
limit now. 

Here again I find myself in disagree- 
ment with HEW and in agreement with 
our independent medical witnesses. They 
have explained why there has been dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the qualitative and 
quantitative personnel which would be 
desirable for eye research. 

They point to the reluctance of promi- 
nent ophthalmologists to place them- 
selves and their research under control 
of a neurological approach. They assure 
us that with a separate National Eye In- 
stitute there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining the personnel; in fact I detect 
the willingness of these distinguished 
men to assume these positions even at a 
drastic economic sacrifice on their parts. 

For 18 years now, Mr. Speaker, we have 
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lived with eye research being conducted 
within the context of the National In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. 

While it is not my intention to find 
fault with past accomplishments, I must 
in good conscience state the belief that 
the results have not been what we need 
and what we want. 

I believe firmly that we owe it to our- 
selves and to our Nation to try this new 
approach which has been offered and 
condoned by the very men who live with 
these problems daily. 

I urge the passage of this measure and 
the establishment at the earliest possible 
moment of the National Eye Institute. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to strongly 
urge all of my colleagues to vote for the 
Passage of H.R. 12843, a bill to provide 
for the establishment of a National Eye 
Institute. I have always been concerned 
about the health problems associated 
with visual disorders and introduced a 
similar bill, H.R. 586, on January 10, 
1967. 

No one can deny that blindness and 
other visual disorders pose one of the 
most severe health problems in America 
today. More than 90 million Americans 
suffer from vision problems; moreover, 
3% million of our citizens are afflicted 
with some sort of permanent visual dis- 
order which cannot be corrected within 
the range of present-day scientific 
knowledge. To my way of thinking, an 
independent Eye Institute and a massive 
research program are necessary to dis- 
cover the causes of all visual afflictions. 

We spend $1 billion annually for the 
care of the blind, for vocational rehabili- 
tation, special schools and textbooks. 
However, the entire budget for eye re- 
search in fiscal 1967 was little more than 
$18 million. Despite other Government 
funds and private sources, the total 
amount spent in the same fiscal year was 
still barely $24 million. In other words, 
less than 2% percent of all money spent 
in fiscal 1967 in relation to visual prob- 
lems was used to discover the underlying 
causes of eye disease and disorders. This 
percentage is nowhere near sufficient. I 
strongly believe that we must concen- 
trate more on curing substantial num- 
bers of eye diseases which discomfort our 
citizens. This, in turn, will effectively re- 
duce our expenditures to help those we 
cannot cure to adjust to a “seeing” so- 
ciety. 

Again, I urge all my colleagues to vote 
in favor of H.R. 12843. The formal es- 
tablishment of a separate National Eye 
Institute will go a long way toward meet- 
ing the need for more intensive research 
into this vast problem area. Eventual 
progress in the form of cures for a sub- 
stantial portion of all Americans afflicted 
with visual disorders will certainly follow. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my strong support for the 
legislation before us which would amend 
the Public Health Service Act to provide 
for the establishment of a National Eye 
Institute within the National Institutes 
of Health. 

Since January of 1966, when our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney], intro- 
duced his bill H.R. 12373, we can assume 
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that more than 48,000 men, women and 
children have lost their sight. We can 
make this assumption because it is de- 
rived from the known number of persons 
who are newly blinded each year. Today 
we have some 450,000 blind persons in 
the Nation. Over half of these are totally 
blind and the remainder severaly handi- 
capped by marked visual incapacities. If 
we add to this pitiful situation another 
3% million Americans who suffer from 
serious and noncorrectable visual defects, 
a million of whom cannot read ordinary 
type with the aid of glasses, we then 
have a population of 4 million who can- 
not see at all or cannot see very much. 

This staggering figure is underscored 
by the fact that the number of legally 
blind persons is keeping pace with the 
growth of the population as a whole. 
Work-loss days in persons 45 years or 
older due to chronic visual impairment 
will probably be in the order of 2,000 this 
year. The work force of the Nation has 
always been affected by eye conditions. 
For example, a 1959-61 survey reported 
124,000 persons as limited in their major 
activity due to chronic visual impair- 
ments. This group ranked 11th out of the 
25 conditions which were studied. Finally, 
a recent study in Florida of 1,500 children 
with reading difficulties indicated that 77 
percent of them suffered abnormalities 
of binocular eye control. Agreement has 
not been reached on the interpretation 
of this data as it relates to the ability 
to read, but whatever the cause or tech- 
nicalities are, “seeing to read” is a very 
important problem in the education sec- 
tor of our Nation. 

We are not without progress in diag- 
nosis and treatment of eye conditions, 
even in complicated disorders such as 
glaucoma and cataracts. There are new 
methods of unmasking low-pressure 
glaucoma, improvements in cataract 
surgery, drugs noted and removed from 
the market because of a cataract-pro- 
ducing side effect, new understanding of 
the role of heredity in certain eye con- 
ditions, and continuing success in corneal 
transplants. 

It is encouraging that these and other 
developments have taken place, because 
they serve to prove the point. The point 
is that research pays off—it has already 
paid off, as I have just mentioned—and 
it will pay off more if it is stepped up 
and aimed directly at the problem. If 
private and community efforts, together 
with the excellent but inadequate pro- 
gram at the National Institutes of 
Health, can accomplish so much with 
so little, it seems a logical deduction that 
greater identification and effort are in 
order. The Institute in which vision re- 
search and training are now conducted 
and supported has done well, yet less 
than 20 percent of the Institute’s appro- 
priation is obligated to vision. I believe 
that a separate eye institute is needed as 
a strong central source of intensified 
research and training designed specific- 
ally to conquer blindness. 

Mr. „there is a genuine need 
to focus more attention on eye care and 
eye problems, concerning which there is 
@ surprising degree of ignorance and 
fear among our people. There is no ad- 
vertised commodity on the market 
through which public awareness is pro- 
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moted and through which people are en- 
couraged to care for their eyes and have 
regular examinations. Cosmetics have 
not been to the eye what toothpaste 
has been to dental care. A program of 
public education would be an impor- 
tant part of the proposed Institute’s 
activities. 

I believe there is a critical shortage of 
ophthalmologists in our country. I have 
been informed that this specialty has not 
developed and grown as well as some of 
the others. As of November 1, 1967, there 
were 8,272 ophthalmologists in the 
United States—about one for every 25,000 
persons. About 50 of these eye specialists 
were in Government or military estab- 
lishments, about 75 in full-time research, 
and about 300 in hospitals and medical 
schools. Of course, the pursuit of knowl- 
edge concerning abnormal functioning of 
the eyes is not left to physicians alone; 
there are many others in the basic scien- 
tific disciplines who are skilled investi- 
gators and who are searching for causes, 
cures, and treatments. It might even be 
said that eye doctors in the course of 
practice are contributing to research and 
understanding. 

As we know, too, there is a great need 
for more optometrists—and optometric 
teaching facilities—for these eye care 
specialists render the majority of vision 
care in this country. We must have more 
training and facilities in the optometric 
area of vision care if we are to keep pace 
with our population growth. So I was 
particularly pleased that the committee 
report stated that the Advisory Council 
to the new Eye Institute would consist 
of persons especially qualified in prob- 
lems relating to vision, and would in- 
clude ophthalmologists, optometrists, 
and other specialists in vision disorders.“ 
In addition, authorization is included in 
the bill for training, instruction, trainee- 
ships, and fellowships in optometry. 

I strongly believe a separate Eye Insti- 
tute would encourage more young people 
to prepare as technicians in studies of 
the eye or take up the full course of study 
for ophthalmology. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute is 
essential. A relatively small investment 
would enable our scientists to bring the 
scourge of blindness under control and 
eventually cure or prevent eye diseases. 
Public knowldge of such a center would 
create awareness of eyesight problems 
and promote proper care and examina- 
tion. Federal action in this matter would 
stimulate support in other sectors: State, 
community, foundations, and other pri- 
vate organizations. A further and im- 
portant outcome would be to encourage 
people to enter the field of ophthalmol- 
ogy where a critical shortage exists. Also, 
any major advance or discovery which 
would significantly reduce the growth 
rate of blindness would soon reduce pub- 
lic assistance payments to the blind. 
Such payments average close to $100 mil- 
lion annually and it is not unthink- 
able that an Eye Institute would even- 
tually pay for itself. 

Mr. Speaker, our international health 
organizations today are making plans 
for the total eradication of certain dis- 
eases, such as malaria and smallpox. 
They can do so realistically because they 
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know the cause of these and similar dis- 
eases. Why do we not seek a like under- 
standing of the causes of blindness with a 
greater dedication and determination? 
Perhaps 5 or 10 years from now we would 
be able to set a national goal for the 
eradication of blindness. A National Eye 
Institute is the essential first step in 
this direction, and I most strongly urge 
approval of H.R. 12843. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12843, to establish a Na- 
tional Eye Institute, set up within the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, which would 
conduct and support research relating to 
blinding eye diseases and visual dis- 
orders, including research and training 
in the special health problems and re- 
quirements of the blind. I commend the 
author of this proposal, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Congressman FreD B. 
Rooney, and my colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Tenzer], for 
their foresight and efforts in behalf of 
this bill. 


This is a progressive measure, one that 
is worthy of Congress tradition as a 
leader in the field of health care and re- 
search. All of us here in Congress de- 
pending so heavily as we do on our eyes, 
understand its means. I urge favorable 
consideration of this bill and the estab- 
lishment, without delay, of a National 
Eye Institute. 

Mr. Speaker, we know that by 1975, un- 
less there is a dramatic breakthrough in 
eye research and treatment, there will 
be some 16 million blind persons in the 
world. Even today, in the United States 
alone, there are three and a half million 
men, women, and children suffering from 
permanent and serious eye defects. It is 
estimated that nearly 90 million Ameri- 
cans suffer from some sort of eye trouble. 
At this moment, there are more than 10 
million in the world who are blind. 

It is difficult to believe that with all the 
effort and money that has been put into 
medical research, most diseases of the 
eye remain a mystery to doctors. Eighty 
percent of all loss of vision in the United 
States results from diseases of which the 
causes are unknown. Surely that alone is 
testimony to the importance of this 
legislation. 

In economic terms, the burden of eye 
diseases is staggering. Public assistance 
is extended to more than 100,000 blind 
persons. Society pays for special facili- 
ties, books, teachers and materials for 
no less than 20,000 blind children attend- 
ing elementary and secondary schools. 
The upkeep is tremendous for vocational 
rehabilitation centers and other facili- 
ties to restore the productiveness of the 
blind. I have no figure of how much so- 
ciety pays for this grevious debility but 
it is enormous, and we obviously cannot 
measure blindness in monetary terms 
alone. 

But, as an example, let me point out to 
you the story recently brought to my at- 
tention of one blinding disease. In 1953, 
doctors made the discovery that too 
much oxygen administered to premature 
infants resulted in retrolental fibro- 
plasia, a cause of blindness. As a result 
of the discovery, the incidence of this 
disease fell from 1,900 cases in 1952 to 
only 28 in 1958. Happily, this terrible 
condition is today a rarity. But if this 
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discovery had come only a year later, 
the lifetime cost of care for the addition- 
al blind persons would have amounted to 
more than $120 million. If the discovery 
had come 10 years later, the cost would 
have exceeded $1 billion. 

We are not being asked to undertake 
a project that is merely humane, as if 
humaneness alone were not sufficient 
reason for passage of the bill. This meas- 
ure will pay for itself over and over again 
in the years to come. The National Eye 
Institute would conduct research on 
blinding eye diseases, blindness and other 
visual defects. Its work will be of benefit 
not only to the thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, who will be saved from blindness. 
It will be of benefit to society, both at 
home and abroad, 

Mr. Speaker, the American people will 
be grateful to the Congress for approval 
of this bill. A recent Gallup Poll disclosed 
that Americans fear blindness only sec- 
ond to cancer as a debilitating disease. 
I urge passage of H.R. 12843, for each 
day means more persons struck down, 
persons who could be leading happy and 
productive lives if only they had the use 
of their eyes. This bill will do so very 
much to keep these eyes functioning. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
cos motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, H.R. 12843. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection, 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 16361, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE 
ACT OF 1968 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 16361) to provide additional reve- 
nue for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1829) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
16361) to provide additional revenue for the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
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recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the “Dis- 
trict of Columbia Revenue Act of 1968”. 


“TITLE I—PEDERAL PAYMENT AUTHORI- 
ZATION 

“Sec. 101. Section 1 of article VI of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Revenue Act of 1947 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 47-2501a) is amended (1) by strik- 
ing out ‘June 30, 1968’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘June 30, 1969’, and (2) by striking 
out ‘$70,000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘$90,000,000’. 

“TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA INCOME AND 
FRANCHISE TAX ACT OF 1947 
“Src. 201. Section 3 of title VI of the Dis- 

trict of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax 

Act of 1947 (D.C. Code, sec. 47-1567 (a) is 

amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 3. IMPOSITION AND RATES OF Tax.— 
In the case of a taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1967, there is hereby imposed 
on the taxable income of every resident a tax 
determined in dccordance with the follow- 


ing table: 
“Tf the taxable in- 
come is: The tax is: 
Not over $1,000__--- 2% of the taxable 
income. 


Over $1,000 but not 
$20 plus 3% of excess 
over $1,000. 
$80 plus 4% of excess 
Over $5,000 but not over $3,000. 
over $10,000_..___ $160 plus 5% of ex- 
cess over $5,000. 
Over 810.000 $410 plus 6% of ex- 
cess over $10,000.’ 


“Sec. 202. (a) Section 2 of title VII of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 47-157la) is amended 
by striking out ‘5 per centum’ and inserting 
in Heu thereof ‘6 per centum’. 

“(b) Section 3 of title VIII of such Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 47-1574b) is amended by 

out ‘5 per centum’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘6 per centum.’ 

“Sec. 203. (a) Section 7(a) (4) of title XII 
of such Act (D.C. Code, sec, 47-1586f (a) (4) ) 
is amended to read as follows: 

4) EMPLOYERS.—Every employer re- 
quired to deduct and withhold tax under 
this article shall make a return of, and pay to 
the District, the tax required to be wtih- 
held under this article for such periods and 
at such times as the District of Columbia 
Council may prescribe.’ 

“(b) Section 1(b) of title XIII of such Act 
(D.C, Code, sec. 47-1589 (b)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

„(b) Famure To FILE EMPLOYER'S RE- 
TuRN.—In the case of any employer— 

“*(1) who pursuant to this article is re- 
quired to withhold taxes on wages, make a 
return of such taxes, and pay to the District 
the taxes required to be withheld pursuant 
to this article, and 

“*(2) who fails to withhold such taxes, 
make such return, or pay to the District the 
taxes required to be withheld pursuant to 
this article, 
there shall be imposed on such employer a 
civil penalty (in addition to any criminal 
penalty provided for in this article) of 5 
per centum of the amount required to be 
shown as tax on such return if the failure 
is for not more than one month, with an 
additional 5 per centum for each additional 
month or fraction thereof during which such 
failure continues, not exceeding 25 per cen- 
tum in the aggregate.’ 

“Sec. 204. (a) The amendment of any pro- 
vision of the District of Columbia Income 
and Franchise Tax Act of 1947 shall not af- 
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fect any act done or any right accruing or 
accrued, or any suit or proceeding had or 
commenced in any civil cause before such 
amendment; but all rights and liabilities 
under such Act shall continue, and may be 
enforced in the same manner and to the 
same extent, as if such amendment had not 
been made. 

“(b) All offenses committed, and all pen- 
alties incurred, under any provision of law 
hereby amended, may be prosecuted and 
punished in the same manner and with the 
same effect as if this title had not been 
enacted. 

“Src. 205. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 201 and 202 of this title shall be appli- 
cable to taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 81, 1967, The amendments made by sec- 
tion 203 of this title shall take effect on the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


“TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA SALES TAX ACT 
AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA USE 
TAX ACT 


“Sec, 301. Section 107 of the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act (D.C. Code, sec. 47- 
2601, par. 7) is amended by striking out 
: Provided, however, That the word “food” 
shall not include spiritous or malt liquors 
and beer’ and inserting after the period at 
the end of such section the following new 
sentence: The word “food” shall not in- 
clude spiritous or malt liquors, beer, or 
wines.’ 

“Sec. 302. Subsection (a) of section 114 of 
the District of Columbia Sales Tax Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 47-2601, par. 14 (a)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 


paragraph: 

“*(7)(A) The sale of or charges to sub- 
scribers for local telephone service. The in- 
clusion of such sales and charges in the defi- 
nition of the terms “retail sale” and “sale 
at retail” shall not authorize any tax to be 
imposed under this title on so much of any 
amount paid for the installation of any in- 
strument, wire, pole, switchboard, apparatus, 
or equipment as is properly attributable to 
such installation. 

“*(B) The term “local telephone service” 
means— 

“*(1) the access to a local telephone system, 
and the privilege of telephonic quality com- 
munication with substantially all persons 
having telephone or radio telephone stations 
constituting a part of such local telephone 
system, and 

) any facility or service provided in 
connection with a service described in clause 
(1) of this subparagraph. 

The term “local telephone service” does not 
include any service which is a “toll telephone 
service” or a “private communication service” 
as defined in phs (C) and (D). 
“*(C) The term “toll telephone service“ 


means— 

%) a telephonic quality communication 
for which (a) there is a toll charge which 
varies in amount with the distance and 
elapsed transmission time of each individual 
communication and (b) the charge is paid 
within the United States, and 

„) a service which entitles the sub- 
scriber, upon payment of a periodic charge 
(determined as a flat amount or upon the 
basis of total elapsed transmission time) to 
the privilege of an unlimited number of tele- 
phonic communications to or from all or a 
substantial portion of the persons having 
telephone or radio telephone stations in a 
specified area which is outside the local tele- 
phone system area in which the station pro- 
vided with this service is located. 

%) The term “private communication 
service” means— 

%) the communication service furnished 
to a subscriber which entitles the sub- 
scriber— 

„a) to exclusive or priority use of any 
communication channel or groups of chan- 
nels, or 
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“‘(b) to the use of an intercommunica- 
tion system for the subscriber’s stations, 


regardless of whether such channel, groups 
of channels, or intercommunication system 
may be connected through switching with 
a service described in subparagraph (B) or 


0). 
5 2365 switching capacity, extension lines 
and stations, or other associated services 
which are provided in connection with, and 
are necessary or unique to the use of, chan- 
nels, or systems described in clause (i) of this 
subparagraph, and 

„(u) the channel mileage which connects 
a telephone station located outside a local 
telephone system area with a central office in 
such local telephone system, 


except that such term does not include any 
communication service unless a separate 
charge is made for such service.’ 

“Sec. 303, Section 114(b) (2) of the District 
of Columbia Sales Tax Act (D.C, Code, sec. 
47-2601, par. 14(b)(2)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

2) (A) Sales of transportation and com- 
munication services other than sales of local 
telephone service, 

„) Sales of local telephone service ren- 
dered by means of a coin-operated telephone 
available to the public; except that where 
such coin-operated telephone service is fur- 
nished for a guaranteed amount, the amounts 
paid under such guarantee plus any fixed 
monthly or other periodic charge shall be 
subject to the tax imposed on local telephone 
service by this title.’ 

“Sec. 304. Section 125 of the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act (D.C. Code, sec. 47 
2602) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 125. A tax is imposed upon all 
vendors for the privilege of selling at retail 
certain tangible personal property and for 
the privilege of selling certain selected serv- 
ices (defined as “sales at retail” in this title). 
The rate of such tax shall be 4 per centum 
of the vendor’s gross receipts from the sale of 
such tangible personal property and services, 
except that the rate of tax with respect to 
sales or charges for any room or rooms, lodg- 
ings, or accommodations, furnished to tran- 
sients by any hotel, inn, tourist camp, tourist 
cabin, or any other place in which rooms, 
lodgings, or accommodations are regularly 
furnished to transients, shall be 5 per centum 
of the gross receipts from such sales or 
charges, and the rate of tax with respect to 
sales of food for human consumption off the 
Premises where such food is sold shall be 1 
per centum of the gross receipts from such 
sales.’ 

“Sec. 305. (a) Section 128 of the District 
of Columbia Sales Tax Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
47-2605) is amended— 

“(1) by adding after paragraph (c) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“‘(d) Sales of materials and services to the 
printing clerks of the majority and minority 
rooms of the House of Representatives for 
use in the operation of such rooms, and sales 
of materials and services made by such clerks 
in connection with the operation of such 
rooms.“; 

(2) by amending paragraph (i) to read 
as follows: 

“*(1) Sales of food, beverages, and other 
goods made to any person for use in the op- 
eration of the majority and minority cloak- 
rooms of the House of Representatives and 
sales of such food, beverages, and other goods 
made by such person in connection with the 
operation of such cloakrooms.’; and 

68) by redesignating paragraph (r) as 
Paragraph (q). 

“(b) Paragraph (d) of such section 128, 
added by paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of 
this section, shall apply with respect to sales 
of materials and services made on or after 
January 1, 1961. 

“Sec. 306. Section 201(b) (2) of the District 
of Columbia Use Tax Act (D.C. Code, sec. 47- 
2701, par. 1(b) (2) ) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 
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2) Sales of transportation and commu- 
nication services other than sales of local 
telephone service.’ 

“Sec. 307. The last sentence of section 212 
of the District of Columbia Use Tax Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 47-2702) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: The rate of the tax imposed by this 
section shall be 4 per centum of the sales 
price of the tangible personal property or 
services rendered or sold, except that the rate 
of tax with respect to sales of food for hu- 
man consumption off the premises where such 
food is sold shall be 1 per centum of the 
sales price of such sales.’ 

“Src. 308. Except as provided in section 
305(b), the amendments made by this title 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
month which begins on or after the thirtieth 
day after the date of enactment of this Act. 
The imposition of sales tax on local telephone 
service shall be applicable to the sales price 
or charge made by a vendor for local tele- 
phone service as stated on the bills rendered 
to the purchaser by the vendor on and after 
such effective date. 


“TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 401. No funds appropriated for the 
government of the District of Columbia may 
be used— 

“(1) to provide transportation for students 
enrolled in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia if the transportation is provided 
solely to change the racial balance in any 
public school in the District of Columbia, or 

“(2) for the cost of education (including 
the cost of transportation) of any individual 
in an elementary or secondary schoo] located 
outside the District of Columbia, except (A) 
any handicapped individual for whom educa- 
tion facilities do not exist in the public school 
system of the District of Columbia and (B) 
any individual under the care, custody, or 
guardianship of the District of Columbia 
placed in a foster home or in an institution 
located outside the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 402. No funds appropriated for the 
government of the District of Columbia may 
be used to furnish materials or services to 
promote or further any demonstration in the 
District of Columbia undertaken for the pur- 
pose of influencing legislation or other gov- 
ernmental actions of the United States Gov- 
ernment or the government of the District of 
Columbia, except that nothing in this section 
shall preclude the government of the District 
of Columbia from taking such emergency 
action as the Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia determines necessary for the 
preservation of the health, safety, or welfare 
of any person within the District of Colum- 
bia. 

“Sec. 403. The first sentence of the second 
paragraph of section 7 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 25-107) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: The District of Columbia Council shall 
have authority to make rules and regulations 
for the issuance, transfer, and revocation of 
licenses; to facilitate and insure the collec- 
tion of taxes; to govern the operation of the 
business of licensees, with full power and au- 
thority to prescribe the terms and conditions 
under which alcoholic beverages may be sold 
by each class of licensees; to forbid the is- 
suance of licenses for manufacturing, sale, or 
storage of alcoholic beverages in such locali- 
ties in, and such sections and portions of, the 
District of Columbia as the Council may deem 
proper in the public interest; to limit the 
number of licenses of each class to be issued 
in the District of Columbia and to limit the 
number of licenses of each class in any lo- 
cality in, or sections or portions of, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as the Council may deem 
proper in the public interest; to forbid the 
issuance of licenses for businesses conducted 
on such premises as the Council, in the pub- 
lic interest, may deem inappropriate; to for- 
bid the issuance of any class or classes of 
licenses for businesses established subse- 
quent to the date of enactment of this Act 
near or around schools, colleges, universities, 
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churches, or public institutions; to prescribe 
the hours during which alcoholic beverages 
may be sold; and to prohibit the sale of any 
or all alcoholic beverages on such days as the 
Council determines necessary in the public 
interest.’ 

“Sec. 404, Section 14(a) of the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 25-115 (a) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out in paragraph 2 ‘a citi- 
zen of the United States,’; 

(2) by adding immediately after para- 
graph 2 the following new paragraph: 

“'3. That (A) each individual, each mem- 
ber of a partnership, and each principal off- 
cer of a corporation (other than a club) is a 
citizen of the United States, and (B) a ma- 
jority of the principal officers of a club are 
citizens of the United States.’; and 

(3) by redesignating paragraphs 3, 4, and 
5 and all references thereto, as paragraphs 4, 
5, and 6, respectively.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 

BASIL WHITENER, 

Don FUQUA, 

ANCHER NELSEN, 

Wittiam H. HARSHA, 

JOEL T. BROYHILL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

W. B. Spona, Jr., 

WAYNE MORSE, 

THRUSTON MORTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 16361) to provide 
additional revenue for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The Senate struck out all of the House 
bill after the enacting clause and inserted 
& substitute amendment. The committee of 
conference has agreed to a substitute for 
both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment. Except for technical, clarifying, and 
conforming changes, the following state- 
ment explains the differences between the 
House bill and the substitute agreed to in 
conference, 


FEDERAL PAYMENT AUTHORIZATION 


The House bill provides an increase in the 
amount of the Federal payment authoriza- 
tion from $70 million to $80 million for each 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1968. 

The Senate amendment increases such au- 
thorization to $98 million for each such 
fiscal year. 

The conference substitute provides an in- 
crease of such authorization to $90 million 
for each such fiscal year. 

SALES AND USE TAX RATE ON RESTAURANT AND 
LIQUOR SALES 

The House bill increases the rates of the 
sales and use taxes on restaurant and liquor 
sales from 3 percent to 5 percent, 

The Senate amendment provides an in- 
crease in such rates to 4 percent. 

The conference substitute provides the 
same increase as the Senate amendment. 


APPLICATION OF SALES TAX TO HOUSE MAJORITY 
AND MINORITY ROOMS 


The House bill and the conference sub- 
stitute provide an exemption from the sales 
tax for sales of materials and services to the 
printing clerks of the majority and minority 
rooms of the House of Representatives for use 
in the operation of such rooms, and for sales 
of materials and services made by such clerks 
in connection with the operation of such 
rooms. 

The House conferees regard the operations 
of the House majority and minority rooms 
as a function of the House of Representa- 
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tives. It is the intent of the House conferees 

that the sale of materials and services by 

the printing clerks be limited to Members 

of Congress. 

PROVISION OF EDUCATION OUTSIDE THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The House bill prohibits the use of District 
government appropriations to pay the cost of 
educating (including the cost of transporta- 
tion) individuals in elementary or secondary 
schools located outside the District of Colum- 
bia. An exception is made for the education 
of handicapped individuals if there are no 
facilities for their education in the District 
of Columbia. 

The Senate amendment contains no simi- 
lar provision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the House provision, except exceptions were 
provided to allow the District to use its ap- 
propriations to pay for the education of 
individuals under the care, custody, or con- 
trol of the District of Columbia placed in 
foster homes or in institutions located out- 
side the District of Columbia. 


SUPPORT OF DEMONSTRATIONS 


The House bill prohibits the use of Dis- 
trict government appropriations to provide 
materials or services to promote or further 
demonstrations in the District of Columbia 
undertaken to influence governmental ac- 
tions. 

The Senate amendment does not contain 
a comparable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill provision, except that it makes 
it clear that the prohibition is not to be 
construed to prevent the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia from taking any 
emergency action that he determines is 
necessary for the preservation of the health, 
safety, or welfare of any person in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


AUTHORITY TO PRESCRIBE HOURS AND DAYS FOR 
LIQUOR SALES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate amendment contains a provi- 
sion not in the House bill which authorizes 
the District of Columbia Council to prescribe 
the hours during which alcoholic beverages 
can be sold in the District of Columbia and 
to prohibit the sale of such beverages on 
such days as it determines is necessary in 
the public interest. 

The conference substitute contains the 
Senate amendment provision. 


CITIZENSHIP REQUIREMENT FOR 
LICENSE 

The Senate amendment contains a provi- 
sion not in the House bill relating to the 
citizenship requirement for applicants for 
liquor licenses. Under existing law if an 
applicant for a liquor license is a club, each 
of its principal officers must be United States 
citizens. Under the Senate amendment only 
a majority of such principal officers must 
be United States citizens. 

The conference substitute contains the 
Senate amendment provision, 

JoHN L. McMILLAN, 


CLUB LIQUOR 


JOEL T. BROYHILL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. McMILLAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement 
of the managers on the part of the 
House be dispensed with, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the main problem with which 
we may be confronted regarding this 
District revenue bill is the estimates of 
tax receipts for this year in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

These estimates were submitted prior 
to the riots and property destruction 
which occurred in April. This within it- 
self caused a loss of several million 
dollars in tax revenue. The so-called 
Poor People’s Crusade and continuing 
civil disturbances caused practically all 
businesses in Washington to lose several 
millions of dollars in revenue which will 
cause the tax receipts to be much less 
than anticipated. 

We may therefore, have to come back 
and ask for an additional Federal pay- 
ment to operate our Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. Speaker, another thing that will 
cause loss of revenue is that—under the 
guise of civil rights, certain criminal ele- 
ments in the city of Washington, D.C., 
have for a number of months been at- 
tempting to drive white merchants out of 
various sections of the city. 

These attempts are blatant, vicious, and 
include the fine art of blackmail, threats 
and acts of violence, and demands for 
costly, unwanted, and spurious partner- 
ships as a price for continuing to do 
business. 

One specific group, known as Build 
Black, has forced many white merchants 
to close their doors permanently after 
arsons, break-ins, lootings, threats, and 
other forms of harassment. 

Eight or 10 weeks ago I wrote the De- 
partment of Justice, Mr. Speaker, to the 
good office of the self-righteous Attor- 
ney General, Mr. Ramsey Clark. I asked 
him if in his great wisdom he might not 
find a modicum of injustice in this har- 
assment of our merchants, to say 
nothing of violations of their civil rights. 
This is a subject, Mr. Speaker 
civil rights—to which Mr. Clark directs 
his attention with great fervor and fre- 
quency. 

I now have his reply, Mr. Speaker, 
signed by a Stephen J. Pollak, Assistant 
Attorney General, Civil Rights Division. 

Mr. Pollak makes official by the Jus- 
tice Department the acceptance—yes, 
even the promotion—of a double stand- 
ard of justice—one for our Negro citi- 
zens—another for our white merchants 
who are trying to make a living in this 
city of turmoil and confusion. 

The Department of Justice, Mr. 
Speaker, rejected out of hand any con- 
cern for these blackjacked and black- 
mailed merchants who protested viola- 
tions of their rights to do business where 
they see fit, when they see fit, and with 
anyone they see fit. 

The Department of Justice rejected 
out of hand any official concern for the 
fate of these merchants. 

The Department rejected out of hand 
any intention of ever considering any 
action to protect them, or help them en- 
force their civil right to be left alone in 
decency. 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, what would be the 
response of the Department of Justice 
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were a white merchant, in terror, and 
fear for his life, to take the law into his 
own hands to protect his own property? 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, what would be the 
response of the Department of Justice 
if the shoe were on the other foot, and a 
Negro merchant was undergoing harass- 
ment from white citizens bent on driv- 
ing him out of business? 

I also ask, Mr. Speaker, how long will 
the American people, the God-fearing, 
dedicated businessmen, storekeepers, 
clerks, housewives, and customers, have 
to tolerate this double standard of civil 
rights and justice from the Department 
of Justice and its chief law enforcement 
officer, sworn to protect each and every 
citizen without fear or favor? 

The Attorney General had little diffi- 
culty in finding a loophole in the law so 
he could bring suit this week against a 
small private hospital in South Carolina, 
Mr. Speaker. 

After they discontinued all Federal fi- 
nancial assistance programs to protect 
themselves from his fury, he discovered 
he could get them under the public ac- 
commodations section because they op- 
erate a cafeteria and snack bar. 

Mr. Speaker, the right to do business 
is as much a right in America as the right 
of free speech, the right to assemble, and 
the right to peacefully petition those who 
govern us, the Department of Justice and 
the Supreme Court notwithstanding. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge this Congress, 
which has listened to hundreds of ex- 
pressions from Members—Members 
whose patience wears thin over the an- 
tics of our Attorney General—to impress 
on the Department of Justice and Mr. 
Clark that equality under law does not 
stop at the storefront or at the color line, 
just because it is white. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to read into 
the Recorp my letter to the attorney gen- 
eral on this matter and his reply dated 
July 22, 1968. I should also like to read 
the press release of the Attorney Gen- 
eral announcing his suit against the 
Roper Hospital in Charleston, S. C.: 

APRIL 30, 1968. 
Hon, RAMSEY CLARKE, 
Attorney General of the United States, De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I should 
like to formally request that you initiate an 
investigation to determine if there exists in 
the District of Columbia a conspiracy by 
so-called Black Power groups to deprive a 
minority group, in this case a white minority, 
of its Constitutional and civil rights. 

The enclosed newspaper clippings describe 
in some detail anti-white, and especially 
anti-semitic actions by representatives of 
Black Power groups. I am sure you will agree 
that if Negro merchants were harassed, 
looted, their enterprises burned by fire 
bombs, and open incitements and threats 
made against them solely on the basis of the 
color of their skin, the Department of Jus- 
tice could and would find adequate legal 
grounds, civil rights or otherwise, to protect 
them, I feel that the white minority in the 
District of Columbia are entitled to the same 
protection from your Department, and I 
therefore urge that you initiate the necessary 
steps to afford them protection. 

Your early attention to this critical situa- 
tion will be appreciated. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JOEL T. BROYHILL, 
Member of Congress. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, July 22, 1968. 
Hon, JoEL T. BROYHILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BROYHILL: This is in 
reply to your letter to the Attorney General 
of April 30, 1968, and the enclosed newspaper 
clippings concerning the alleged harass- 
ment of white businessmen in the District 
of Columbia by Negroes. 

We have reviewed carefully your corre- 
spondence and the enclosed clippings and 
have concluded that there is no statute ad- 
ministered by this Department covering the 
specific type of activity described in the 
clippings. 

Section 241 of Title 18 of the United States 
Code prohibits conspiracies which threaten 
or intimidate persons in the exercise of 
rights guaranteed to them by the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States, The courts 
have uniformly held that the right to oper- 
ate a business is not in and of itself a right 
secured by the Constitution, and there are 
no federal statutory provisions securing the 
right to operate or maintain a business. 
Therefore section 241 would appear to be in- 
applicable to interferences with an individ- 
ual’s conduct of his business relations even 
though that interference were premised on 
or motivated by racial considerations, 

Title I of the Civil Rights Act of 1968, 18 
U.S.C. section 245(b)(3), which punishes 
threats or incidents of violence against busi- 
nessmen “during or incident to a riot or 
civil disorder” also is inapplicable. That sec- 
tion is applicable only to acts which occur 
during or incident to a riot, and there is no 
indication that the acts that are the subject 
of the newspaper clippings can be so charac- 
terized. 

Other provisions of Title I of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968 provide penalties for 
intimidation on account of race or color of 
individuals in the exercise of certain enumer- 
ated rights such as attending school utilizing 
public accommodations and serving on juries. 
But this section would provide no penalty 
for intimidation of a businessman unless he 
were engaged in one of these enumerated 
activities and in addition it were clear that 
his participation in that particular activity 
was the reason for the harassment. 

The matter that you have brought to our 
attention therefore does not appear to vio- 
late any laws administered by this Depart- 
ment. However I want to assure you that our 
policy with respect to enforcement of the 
civil rights laws is to investigate incidents 
we have cause to believe may involve vio- 
lations of those laws regardless of whether 
such incidents involve harassment of whites 
by Negroes or Negroes by whites. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN J. POLLAK, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Division. 


[News release from the Department of 
Justice, July 29, 1968] 

The Department of Justice filed suit today 
charging Roper Hospital in Charleston, South 
Carolina with discriminating against Negroes 
in violation of two sections of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark said the 
civil suit, brought in United States District 
Court in Charleston, alleged violations of the 
public accommodations and employment sec- 
tions of the 1964 Act. 

The Department sought a court order 
barring the private hospital from discrimi- 
nating racially in admitting patients, hiring 
staff members or permitting use of any 
facility. 

Roper Hospital has discontinued various 
federal financial assistance since enactment 
of the 1964 Act, which includes a section 
forbidding discrimination in federally-as- 
sisted programs. 
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But the Department said the hospital is 
covered by the public accommodations sec- 
tion because it contains a cafeteria and a 
snack bar. 

The section, which lists eating facilities 
as being covered, also covers any establish- 
ment that houses a covered facility and 
purports to serve its patrons. 

The suit said the hospital does not admit 
Negroes and furnishes them limited out- 
patient service on a racially- ted basis. 

It was also asserted that the hospital, 
which employs 523 persons, hires few if any 
Negroes as professional or clerical workers 
and provides racially-segregated facilities for 
its employees. 

are employed exclusively or almost 
exclusively as orderlies, practical nurses, 
nurses’ aides, service workers and unskilled 
laborers, the suit said. 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
consideration of the District of Colum- 
bia revenue bill many factors were in- 
volved in conference. 

The conferees did agree on a generous 
Federal payment set at the figure of $90 
million. 

The conferees agreed on some adjust- 
ment of sales taxes applying to food and 
liquor sales. 

One item long in dispute dealt with 
regulation of liquor sales in the District 
of Columbia. 

Now that we have passed the Reorga- 
nization Act and a city council is pro- 
vided, it can be argued with merit that 
rules and regulations relative to liquor 
sales in the District of Columbia, should 
be handled by the City Council. 

The Congress should not be bogged 
down by the multitude of municipal 
problems we have to face. 

I may say, however, that I did not 
support the amendment which trans- 
ferred the authority for liquor sales to 
the District of Columbia Council, I took 
this position primarily because it is the 
declared objective of the Council to per- 
mit Sunday sales of liquor. 

Many hold that we should exercise ex- 
treme care relative to the conduct of 
affairs in our Nation’s Capital. I sup- 
port that view. 

I would point out that the remedy now 
rest with petition before the Council for 
clarification. 

The majority of the conferees, how- 
ever, supported the item in dispute and 
the conference report was recommended 
for adoption. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 3638, 
DAIRY INDEMNITY PAYMENTS 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (S. 3638) 
to extend for 3 years the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make in- 
demnity payments to dairy farmers for 
milk required to be withheld from 
commercial markets because it contains 
residues of chemicals registered and ap- 
proved for use by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 1828) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
3638), to extend for three years the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
indemnity payments to dairy farmers for 
milk required to be withheld from commer- 
cial markets because it contains residues of 
chemicals registered and approved for use 
by the Federal Government, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to make indemnity payments, at 
& fair market value, to dairy farmers who 
have been directed since January 1, 1964, to 
remove their milk from commercial markets 
because it contained residues of chemicals 
registered and approved for use by the Fed- 
eral Government at the time of such use, 
Such indemnity payments shall continue to 
each dairy farmer until he has been rein- 
stated and is again allowed to dispose of his 
milk on commercial markets. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

“Src. 3, The authority granted under this 
Act shall expire on June 30, 1970.” 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same. 

W. R. Poace, 

E. C. GATHINGS, 

JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 

PAGE BELCHER, 

CHARLES M, TEAGUE, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
J. CALEB Boacs, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill, S. 3638, to extend for 3 
years the authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make indemnity payments to dairy 
farmers for milk required to be withheld 
from commercial markets because it contains 
residues of chemicals registered and approved 
for use by the Federal Government, submit 
the following statement and explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended an accompany- 
ing conference report. 

The companion bill in the House, HR. 
17752, would have expired in 1 year, on 
June 30, 1969. The Senate bill would have 
expired in 3 years, on June 30, 1971. The 
conferees agreed on a compromise, expiration 
in 2 years, June 30, 1970. 

W. R. POAGE, 

E. C. GATHINGs, 

JOHN L. MOMILLAN; 

PAGE BELCHER, 

CHARLES M. TEAGUE. 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The conference report was agreed to. 
6 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 15794, 
U.S. GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15794) to provide for U.S. standards and a 
national inspection system for grain, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1827) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
15794), to provide for United States stand- 
ards and a national inspection system for 
grain, and for other purposes, having met 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered (15). 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), 
(9), (10), (11), (12), (18), (14), (16), (17), 
(18), (19), (20), (21), (22), and (23); and 
agree to the same. 


CHARLES M. TEAGUE, 


JOsEPH M. MONTOYA, 
GEORGE D, AIKEN, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
J. CALEB BOGGS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill, H.R. 15794, to provide for 
United States standards and a national in- 
spection for grain, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended an ac- 
companying conference report. 

The amendments of the Senate to the 
House bill were technical, save and except; 
(1) an amendment to provide that inspec- 
tion fees, instead of being deposited as mis- 
cellaneous receipts in the United States 
Treasury, would continue to be placed in a 
revolving fund for the use of the inspec- 
tion service in meeting overtime charges in 
connection with appeal inspections; (2) an 
amendment to subsection 7(f) to allow the 
continued operation of more than one in- 
spection agency in any one area which on 
the date of enactment of the bill has two 
such agencies, and (3) an amendment of 
Section 10(a) to allow withdrawal of inspec- 
tion services upon the commission of “any 
repeated or flagrant” violation of Section 13 
of the Act. 

The House receded from its disagreement 
to the first two amendments above de- 
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scribed. In the first instance fees for appeal 
inspection and Canadian port inspection 
and proceeds from the sale of samples shall 
continue to be deposited, as they are pres- 
ently, in a special fund for the use of the 
Department in meeting the extra costs of 
overtime, night or holiday work in connec- 
tion with appeal inspections. The U.S. Grain 
Standards Act was amended in 1958 to so 
provide and the conferees agreed to continue 
this practice. 

Secondly, conferees agreed to the Senate 
language allowing those areas now having 
more than one inspection agency to continue 
the operation of two such services where two 
were operative on the date of enactment of 
the bill, At present there is at least one area 
in the country where two agencies are au- 
thorized to operate. The bill as agreed to by 
the conferees would prohibit the opening 
after enactment of more than one inspection 
agency at any one time for any one area. 

The Senate amendment not agreed to 
would have permitted the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to withdraw inspection service for 
commission of repeated or flagrant viola- 
tions of section 13 of the act. The House bill 
permitted such withdrawal for conviction of 
any violation of section 13. The Senate con- 
ferees agreed to the House language with the 
understanding that the statement of man- 
agers on the part of the House would make 
it clear that withdrawal of service could 
follow upon conviction without awaiting the 
conclusion of appeals from such conviction, 
and could be effective so long as the convic- 
tion stood. 

GRAHAM PURCELL, 

THOMAS S. FOLEY, 

FRANK A, STUBBLEFIELD, 

PAGE BELCHER, 

CHARLES M. TEAGUE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. POAGE (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I just take 
this time to say there is no objection to 
the conference report on this side. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
kindly tell us which bill this is? 

Mr. POAGE. This is the grain stand- 
ards bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 10864, 
EXTRA-LONG-STAPLE COTTON, 
DIERKS FORESTS 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
10864) to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey certain lands in 
Saline County, Ark., to the Dierks For- 
ests, Inc., and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1826) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10864), to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to convey certain lands in Saline 
County, Arkansas, to the Dierks Forests, In- 
corporated, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 4. Section 347(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(b)(1) The Secretary shall, not later 
than October 15 of each calendar year, pro- 
claim the amount of the national marketing 
quota for the crop of cotton described in 
subsection (a) produced in the next suc- 
ceeding calendar year in terms of the quan- 
tity of such cotton equal to the estimated 
domestic consumption plus exports for the 
marketing year which begins in such suc- 
ceeding calendar year, less the estimated im- 
ports, plus such additional number of bales, 
if any, as the Secretary determines is neces- 
sary to assure adequate working stocks in 
trade channels until cotton from the next 
crop becomes readily available without resort 
to Commodity Credit Corporation stocks: 
Provided, That the Secretary may reduce the 
national marketing quota so determined for 
any crop for the purpose of reducing sur- 
plus stocks, but not below the minimum 
quota prescribed under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection. 

“*(2) The national marketing quota for 
any crop shall not be less than the amount 
of the import quota in effect on August 1. 
1967, for the year beginning on such date 
for extra long staple cotton (one and three- 
eighths inches or more) in pounds con- 
verted to standard bales of five hundred 
pounds gross weight, established pursuant to 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act (of 1933), as amended. 

“*(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the na- 
tional marketing quota shall be the mini- 
mum quota under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection for each crop of such cotton for 
which the Secretary estimates that the carry- 
over of American grown extra long staple 
cotton at the beginning of the marketing 
year for the crop for which the quota is 
proclaimed (excluding any such cotton in 
the stockpile established pursuant to the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act, as amended) will be more than 50 per 
centum of the estimated domestic consump- 
tion and exports of American grown extra 
long staple cotton for such marketing year: 
Provided, That the foregoing provisions of 
this sentence shall not apply for any crop for 
which the carryover so estimated is an 
amount equal to 50 per centum or less of the 
estimated domestic consumption and exports 
of American grown extra long staple cotton 
for the marketing year for such crop, and 
such provisions shall not apply to any crop 
following the first crop for which this proviso 
comes into operation. 

“*(4) The provisions of paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) of this subsection shall apply to 
the 1969 and each succeeding crop of cotton 
described in subsection (a) of this section.’ 
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“Sec. 5. Section 101(f) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
striking out all of the first sentence follow- 
ing the words ‘except that’, and substituting 
in lieu therefor the following: ‘notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of this Act, price 
support shall be made available to coopera- 
tors for the 1968 and each subsequent crop 
of extra long staple cotton, if producers have 
not disapproved marketing quotas therefor, 
through loans at a level which is not less 
than 50 per centum or more than 100 per 
centum in excess of the loan level established 
for Middling one-inch upland cotton of such 
crop at average location in the United States 
(except that such loan level for extra long 
staple cotton shall in no event be less than 
35 cents per pound) and, in addition, through 
price-support payments at a rate which, to- 
gether with the loan level established for 
such crop, shall be not less than 65 per 
centum or more than 90 per centum of the 
parity price for extra long staple cotton as 
of the month in which the payment rate 
provided for by this subsection is announced. 
Such payment with respect to any farm shall 
be made on the quantity of extra long staple 
cotton, determined in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary, equal to 
either (1) for a farm on which the acreage 
planted to such cotton does not exceed an 
acreage determined by multiplying the farm 
acreage allotment by the price-support pay- 
ment factor established by the Secretary for 
each crop, the actual production of such 
cotton on the farm, or (2) for a farm on 
which the acreage planted to such cotton 
exceeds an acreage determined by multiply- 
ing the farm acreage allotment by the price- 
support payment factor but does not exceed 
the farm acreage allotment, the actual pro- 
duction of such cotton on the farm attri- 
butable to the number of acres determined 
by multiplying the farm acreage allotment 
by such price-support payment factor. The 
Secretary shall establish the price-support 
payment factor for each such crop of extra 
long staple cotton by dividing the 1966 na- 
tional acreage allotment for such cotton by 
the national acreage allotment proclaimed 
for such crop, except that such factor shall 
not be more than one, The Secretary shall 
provide for the sharing of price-support pay- 
ments under this subsection among pro- 
ducers on a farm on the basis of their respec- 
tive shares in the crop of extra long staple 
cotton produced on the farm, or the pro- 
ceeds therefrom. The provisions of subsec- 
tion 8(g) of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended (relat- 
ing to assignment of payments), shall also 
apply to payments under this subsection 
The Commodity Credit Corporation is au- 
thorized to utilize its capital funds and other 
assets for the purpose of making the pay- 
ments authorized in this subsection and to 
pay administrative expenses necessary in 

out this subsection.” 

“Sec. 6. Section 347 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
sections at the end thereof to read as 
follows: 

“*(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, beginning with the 1968 crop of extra 
long staple cotton, the Secretary, if he deter- 
mines that it will not impair the effective 
operation of the program involved, (1) may 
permit the owner and operator of any farm 
for which an extra long staple cotton acreage 
allotment is established to sell or lease all or 
any part or the right to all or any part of such 
allotment to any other owner or operator of 
a farm for transfer to such farm; (2) may 
permit the owner of a farm to transfer all or 
any part of such allotment to any other farm 
owned or controlled by him. No allotment 
shall be transferred under this subsection to 
a farm in another State or to a person for 
use in another State. The Secretary shall pre- 
scribe regulations for the administration of 
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this subsection and may prescribe such terms 
and conditions as he deems necessary. 

“‘(g) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, if the extra long staple cotton 
acreage allotment established for any farm 
for the 1968 and subsequent crops is greater 
than such allotment for the crop, 
because of transfers under subsection (f) of 
this section or for any other reason, the soil 
conserving base established for the farm shall 
be reduced by the same number of acres that 
the allotment is increased for that year.’ 

“Sec. 7. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: ‘Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this sec- 
tion, effective August 1, 1968, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall make available dur- 
ing each marketing year for sale for unre- 
stricted use at market prices at the time 
of sale, a quantity of American grown extra 
long staple cotton equal to the amount by 
which the production of such cotton in the 
calendar year in which such marketing year 
begins is less than the estimated require- 
ments of American grown extra long staple 
cotton for domestic use and for export for 
such marketing year: Provided, That no sales 
shall be made at less than 115 per centum of 
the loan rate for extra long staple cotton 
under section 101(f) of this Act beginning 
with the marketing year for the first crop for 
which the national marketing quota for extra 
long staple cotton is not established under 
paragraph (3) of section 347(b) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. The Secretary may make such esti- 
mates and adjustments therein at such times 
as he determines will best effectuate the pro- 
visions of the foregoing sentence and such 
quantities of cotton as are required to be 
sold under such sentence shall be offered for 
sale in an orderly manner and so as not to 
affect market prices unduly.’ 

“Sec. 8. Section 3 of Public Law 88-638 (78 
Stat. 1038) is hereby repealed effective August 
1, 1968,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

W. R. POAGE, 


CHARLES M. TEAGUE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill, H.R, 10864, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in Saline County, Ark., to the Dierks Forest, 
Inc., and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement and explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended an accompanying 
conference report. 

As passed by the House of Representatives, 
the bill authorized the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to convey certain lands in Saline 
County, Ark., to the Dierks Forest, Inc. The 
Senate amendment to this bill added pro- 
visions amending the extra-long-staple cot- 
ton . The Senate amendment pro- 
vided for lower price-support loans, supple- 
mented by price-support payments, so that 
the price of this kind of cotton would be 
more in line with the price of upland cotton, 
and would move into the market instead of 
into the hands of Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. The Senate amendment also provided 
and increasing acreage allotments. 

The conference substitute adopts all of 
the provisions of the Senate amendment 
except one, which would have increased the 
national acreage allotment for the 1968 crop 
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by 6,800 acres. Because the crop has been 
planted since the Senate adopted this amend- 
ment and is now almost ready for harvest, 
this provision is no longer appropriate and 
the substitute properly strikes it out. 

The committee of conference was mindful 
of the fact that both Houses have now passed 
H.R. 10915 which prohibits imports of extra- 
shall give domestic producers the opportunity 
to produce an amount of extra-long staple 
long staple cotton from countries which have 
severed diplomatic relations with the United 
States and which directs that, nowithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Secretary 
for a method of disposing of surplus stocks 
cotton, equal to the reduction in imports 
resulting from the enactment of H.R. 10915. 

The conference agreement on H.R. 10864 
will not in any way diminish the effect of 
the provisions of H.R. 10915 when that bill 
becomes law, or in any way interfere with 
the right of domestic producers to have the 
opportunity to produce and to receive price 
support on the quantity of extra-long staple 
cotton provided for therein. The acreage to 
produce such cotton is in addition to that 
acreage which would otherwise be established 
under section 347 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, if H.R. 
10915 had not been enacted. The extra-long 
staple cotton produced from the acreage 
made available under H.R. 10915 will be 
eligible for price support at the same level 
and rate of price support as that accorded 
cotton produced within the regular allot- 
ment, and the acreage provided pursuant to 
H.R. 10915 shall not be included in determin- 
ing the price support payment factor under 
section 101(f) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, 

W. R. POAGE, 

E. C. GATHINGS, 

JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 

PAGE BELCHER, 

CHARLES M. TEAGUE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Could we have just a brief 
explanation of this bill? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, sir. I will be glad to. 

This is a bill which when it went to the 
other body involved nothing more than 
the clearing of title to certain lands 
which at one time had been public lands 
and sold with an incorrect survey in the 
State of Arkansas. In the other body 
there was an amendment placed on the 
bill which added to it a change in the 
method of supporting extra-long-staple 
cotton, shifting that support from the 
present method, which is a loan of 48 
cents a pound to the present system for 
upland cotton of a much lower loan of 
about 32 cents a pound plus a payment 
of an 8-cent payment and bringing that 
in line with the support payment on up- 
land cotton. 

At least according to the figures pre- 
sented by the Department of the other 
body there is a saving to the U.S. Treas- 
ury of some $4 million or $5 million a 
year. That saving would be achieved by 
reason of the fact that this bill limits 
the support to 90,000 bales of cotton and 
no more could be supported under this 
program. The payments would amount 
to approximately $40 a bale. That cotton 
would not go into the loan, and you 
would have no losses except that direct 
payment. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman yield 
for a brief comment? 

Mr. POAGE. Certainly. 
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Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the gentleman that there may 
well be some economy in the amend- 
ment, but it would be my hope that the 
Committee on Agriculture as well as all 
other committees of the House would do 
everything within their power to resist 
this business of ungermane amendments 
being attached to meritorious legislation 
that the House sends to the other body. 

I just do not like to see an ungermane 
amendment attached to this legislation. 
It would be my hope that in the future 
the great Committee on Agriculture 
would not go along with this procedure. 

Mr. POAGE. I can assure the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa that I 
am in complete agreement with his 
statement and I pointed out at the con- 
ference the same criticsm. I believe I 
made the statement at that time that 
we were not going to come back to con- 
ference with them on any other actions 
of this kind if such procedure were un- 
dertaken to be followed in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as she 
may consume to the distinguished gen- 
tlewoman from Washington [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time merely to state as the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture at the conference on this matter 
that we have no objection to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO AMEND TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO PRESCRIBE 
HEALTH CARE COST-SHARING 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR CERTAIN 

SURVIVING DEPENDENTS 


Mr, HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 18673) to amend 
title 10, United States Code, to prescribe 
health care cost-sharing arrangements 
for certain surviving dependents, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 18673 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 55 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) by adding the following new subsec- 
tion at the end of section 1079: 

“(g) When a member dies while he is ell- 
gible for receipt of hostile fire pay under 
section $10 of title 37, United States Code, 
or from illness or injury incurred while eli- 
gible for such pay, his dependents who are 
receiving benefits under a plan covered by 
subsection (d) of this section shall continue 
to be eligible for such benefits until their 
eligibility is otherwise terminated.” 

(2) by adding the following new section at 
the end thereof: 

“$ 1088. Cost-sharing for certain dependents 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this chapter, when a member dies while he 
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is eligible for the receipt of hostile fire pay 
under section 310 of title 37, United States 
Code, or from illness or injury incurred while 
eligible for such pay, his dependents shall, 
for a period of one year following the date 
of his death, pay for benefits under this 
on the same basis prescribed for the 

dependents of members of the uniform serv- 
ices who are on active duty.” 

(3) the analysis is amended by inserting 
the following item: 
“1088. Cost-sharing for certain dependents.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective as of January 1, 1967. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of the bill is simply to see that dependents 
of servicemen are not suddenly faced 
with increased medical costs because the 
serviceman was killed in Vietnam. 

When an active duty member dies his 
surviving dependents continue to be 
eligible for regular health care benefits 
but under a different cost-sharing ar- 
rangement. For civilian hospitals active 
duty dependents are required to pay the 
first $25 or $1.75 per day, whichever is 
greater. However, on the day following 
the death of an active duty member and 
for any subsequent period of hospitaliza- 
tion his surviving dependents are re- 
quired under present law to pay 25 per- 
cent of the total cost of the care obtained. 

Cases have come to the committee’s 
attention where service wives were preg- 
nant at the time their husbands died 
in Vietnam. Under present law if they 
subsequently receive their maternity care 
at civilian hospitals they would be 
charged as dependents of deceased per- 
sonnel and would be required to pay 25 
percent of all costs which would typically 
result in a cost to the woman of approxi- 
mately $150. This is in contrast to the 
usual cost of $25 for maternity care of a 
wife whose husband is still alive. 

This is a result not envisioned at the 
time the law was enacted. The bill would 
provide that for a 1-year period fol- 
lowing the death of a serviceman while 
in the receipt of hostile fire pay, or from 
illness or injury incurred while eligible 
for such pay, charges for his dependents 
for medical care shall continue at the 
active duty dependent rate. 

Additionally, the bill would continue 
the eligibility for care of a mentally re- 
tarded or physically handicapped spouse 
or child of a service member killed in 
Vietnam. The program of care of these 
mentally retarded and physically handi- 
capped dependents is limited to depend- 
ents of active duty personnel. Without 
the bill, therefore, the dependents 
would lose their eligibility under the pro- 
gram at the time the service member dies. 
The bill would continue the benefits 
under the program until eligibility was 
lost for reasons other than the service- 
man’s death. 

The bill is retroactive to January 1, 
1967, which is the commencement date 
of the program for assistance to mentally 
retarded and physically handicapped 
dependents. 
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The estimated annual cost of the bill is 
$165,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


TO PREVENT THE IMPORTATION 
OF ENDANGERED SPECIES OF 
FISH OR WILDLIFE INTO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 11618) to 
prevent the importation of endangered 
species of fish or wildlife into the United 
States; to prevent the interstate ship- 
ment of reptiles, amphibians, and other 
wildlife taken contrary to State law; and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11618 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
no person shall import into the United States, 
its territories or possessions, or the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, any species or sub- 
species of fish or wildlife or parts thereof 
which the Secretary of the Interior deter- 
mines to be threatened with extinction, ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (b) of this 
section. A species or subspecies of fish or 
wildlife shall be regarded as threatened with 
extinction whenever the Secretary of the In- 
terior finds, after consultation with the af- 
fected foreign country, and, when appro- 
priate, with the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Re- 
sources, that its existence is endangered be- 
cause its habitat is threatened with destruc- 
tion, drastic modification, or severe curtail- 
ment, or because of overexploitation, disease, 
predation, or because of other factors. He 
shall, from time to time, publish in the Fed- 
eral Register the names of the species or 
subspecies of fish or wildlife found to be 
rT with extinction under this sec- 

m. 

(b) The Secretary may permit, under such 
terms and conditions as he may prescribe, the 
importation of any species, or subspecies of 
fish or wildlife or parts thereof that are 
threatened with extinction for zoological, 
educational, and scientific purposes. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall enforce the 
provisions of this section, including any regu- 
lations issued thereunder. Any person who 
violates any provision of this section or the 
regulations issued thereunder or any permit 
provision shall, upon conviction, be fined not 
more than $500 or imprisoned not more than 
six months, or both. Any person authorized 
to enforce the provisions of this section and 
the regulations prescribed thereunder or any 
provision of a permit may, with or without a 
warrant, arrest any person who violates such 
provisions or regulations in his presence or 
view, and may execute any warrant or other 
process issued by any officer or court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, and may, with a search 
warrant or as incident to a lawful arrest, 
search for and seize any fish or wildlife or 
parts thereof or property taken, used, or 
possessed in violation of said laws or regula- 
tions, Anything so seized shall be held by 
such person or by the United States marshal 
pending disposition of the case by the court 
or commissioner. Upon conviction, any fish 
or wildlife or parts thereof seized shall be for- 
feited to the United States or otherwise dis- 
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posed of by the court or commissioner; and 
any property seized may be forfeited to the 
United States or otherwise disposed of by the 
court or commissioner. 

(d) As used in this section— 

(1) the term “fish or wildlife” means any 
wild mammal, fish, wild bird, amphibian, 
reptile, mollusk, or crustacean; 

(2) the term “person” means an individual, 
corporation, association, organization, or 
partnership. 

Sec. 2. Section 43 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by deleting the words “wild 
mammal or bird” in paragraphs 1 and 2 and 
inserting “any wild mammal, wild bird, 
amphibian, reptile, mollusk, or crustacean”. 

(b) The last paragraph in section 43 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: “shall be fined mot more than 
$500 or imprisoned for not more than six 
months, or both; and the wild mammals, wild 
birds, amphibians, reptiles, mollusks, or 
crustaceans, or the dead bodies or parts there- 
of, or the offspring or eggs thereof, shall be 
forfeited.”, 

Sec. 3. Section 3054 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting 42,“ 
after “to enforce sections” and by inserting 
a comma after “43”, 

Sec. 4. Section 3112 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting 42,“ 
after “to enforce sections” and by inserting a 
comma after “43”. 

Src. 5. The first paragraph in section 44 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
deleting wild animals or birds, or the dead 
bodies or parts thereof,” and inserting “any 
wild mammal, wild bird, amphibian, or rep- 
tile, or the dead bodies or parts thereof, or 
any mollusk or crustacean,”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That (a) no person shall import into the 
United States, its territories or possessions, 
or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, any 
species or subspecies of fish or wildlife or 
parts thereof which the Secretary of the 
Interior determines to be threatened with 
extinction, except as provided in subsection 
(b) of this section. A species or subspecies 
of fish or wildlife shall be regarded as threat- 
ened with extinction whenever the Secretary 
of the Interior finds, after consultation with 
the affected foreign country, and, when ap- 
propriate, with the International Union for 
the Conservation of Nature and Natural Re- 
sources, that its existence is endangered be- 
cause its habitat is threatened with destruc- 
tion, drastic modification, or severe curtail- 
ment, or because of commercial exploitation, 
through exports and imports of animals and 
parts thereof, or by other means, or because 
of disease, predation, or other factors. He 
shall, from time to time, publish in the 
Federal Register the names of the species 
or subspecies of fish or wildlife found to be 
threatened with extinction under this sec- 
tion. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Interior may 
permit, under such terms and conditions as 
he may prescribe, the importation of any 
species or subspecies of fish or wildlife or 
parts thereof that are threatened with ex- 
tinction for zoological, educational, and 
scientific purposes. 

“(c) For the purposes of facilitating en- 
forcement of this section and reducing the 
costs thereof, the importation of all fish or 
wildlife and the parts thereof into any port 
in the United States, except such as may 
be designated by the Secretary of the In- 
terior with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury as ports of entry for vessels 
or aircraft, is prohibited. 

“(d) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
prescribe by regulations such terms and con- 
ditions as he shall deem necessary to im- 
plement his administration of the foregoing 
provisions of this section, The Secretary of 
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the Treasury shall, in accordance with such 
regulations as he may prescribe, enforce the 
foregoing provisions and any regulations of 
the Secretary of the Interior issued with 
respect to importations subject to the pro- 
visions of this section. Any person who know- 
ingly violates any provision of this section 
or the regulations of the Secretary of the 
Interior issued thereunder or any permit 
provision shall, upon conviction, be fined 
not more than $500 or imprisoned not more 
than six months, or both. Any n au- 
thorized to enforce the provisions of this 
section and the regulations prescribed there- 
under or any provision of a permit may, with 
or without a warrant, arrest any person who 
violates such provisions or regulations in 
his presence or view, and may execute any 
warrant or other process issued by any of- 
ficer or court of competent jurisdiction, and 
may, with a search warrant or as incident 
to a lawful arrest, or incident to the arrival 
from outside the customs territory of the 
United States of any merchandise or person, 
search for and seize any fish or wildlife or 
parts thereof or property taken, used, or 

in violation of such provisions or 
regulations. Anything so seized shall be held 
by such person or by the United States 
marshal pending disposition of the case by 
the court. Any fish or wildlife or parts there- 
of seized shall be forfeited to the Secretary 
of the Interior to be disposed of in such 
manner as he deems appropriate; and, upon 
conviction, any property seized may be for- 
feited to the United States or otherwise dis- 
posed of by the court. 

“(e) As used in this section— 

“(1) the term ‘fish or wildlife’ means any 
wild mammal, fish, wild bird, amphibian, 
reptile, mollusk, or crustacean; 

“(2) the term ‘person’ means an in- 
dividual, corporation, association, organiza- 
tion, or partnership. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 43 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting the 
words ‘wild mammal or bird’ in paragraphs 
1 and 2 and inserting ‘wild mammal, wild 
bird, amphibian, reptile, mollusk, or crusta- 
cean,’ 


“(b) Section 43 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting a new para- 
graph after the second paragraph in said 
section to read as follows: 

“*Whoever knowingly transports or ships 
or causes to be transported or shipped in 
interstate or foreign commerce, or knowingly 
sells or causes to be sold, any wild mammal, 
wild bird, amphibian, reptile, mollusk, or 
crustacean or parts thereof which were cap- 
tured, killed, taken, purchased, sold, or other- 
wise possessed or transported in any man- 
ner contrary to this section or any Act of 
Congress or regulations issued thereunder or 
contrary to the laws or regulations of any 
State, District of Columbia, Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, possession of the United 
State, or foreign country, or knowingly sells 
or causes to be sold any products manufac- 
tured, made or processed from such wild 

„Wild bird, amphibian, reptile, mol- 
lusk, or crustacean or parts thereof; or’ 

“(c) The last paragraph in section 43 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“‘Shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than six months, 
or both; and the wild mammals, wild birds, 
amphibians, reptiles, mollusks, or crusta- 
ceans, or the dead bodies or parts thereof, or 
the offspring or eggs thereof, shall be for- 
feited.’. 

“Src. 3. Section 3054 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting ‘42’ 
after ‘to enforce sections’ and by inserting a 
comma after ‘43’. 

“Sec. 4. Section 3112 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting ‘42’ 
after ‘to enforce sections’ and by inserting 
a comma after ‘43’. 

“Sec. 5. The first paragraph in section 44 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
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by deleting ‘wild animals or birds, or the 
dead bodies or parts thereof,’ and inserting 
‘any wild mammal, wild bird, amphibian, or 
reptile, or the dead bodies or parts thereof, 
or any mollusk or crustacean,’. 

“Sec. 6. (a) Section 2 of the Black Bass 
Act (44 Stat. 576), as amended (16 U.S.C. 
852), is amended— 

“(1) by inserting before the words ‘any 
foreign country’ the words ‘or from’, and 

(2) by inserting after the words ‘District 
of Columbia’ the words ‘or any foreign 
country’. 

“(b) Section 3 of the Black Bass Act (46 
Stat. 846) as amended (16 U.S.C. 852a), is 
amended by deleting the comma after ‘com- 
merce’ and inserting therein ‘or foreign com- 
merce,’. 

“(c) Section 6(a) of the Black Bass Act 
(46 Stat. 846), as amended (16 U.S.C, 852d 
(a)) is amended by changing the words ‘Any 
employee of the Department of the Interior 
authorized by the Secretary of the Interior 
to enforce the provisions of this Act’ in the 
first sentence thereof to read as follows: 

The provisions of this section and any 
regulations issued thereunder shall be en- 
forced by personnel of the Department of the 
Interior and the Secretary may utilize by 
agreement with or without reimbursement 
personnel and facilities of other Federal 
agencies, and such personnel’. 

“Src. 7. (a) Section 1 of the Act of October 
15, 1966 (80 Stat. 926), is amended by add- 
ing a new subsection at the end thereof to 
read as follows: 

d) For the purpose of sections 1 through 
3 of this Act, the term ‘fish and wildlife’ 
means any wild mammal, fish, wild bird, 
amphibian, reptile, mollusk, or crustacean.’ 

“(b) Section 2(d) of the Act of October 
15, 1966 (80 Stat. 926), is amended by add- 
ing a new sentence at the end thereof to 
read as follows: 

The Secretary is authorized to acquire 
by purchase, donation, exchange, or other- 
wise any privately owned land, water, or in- 
terests therein, within the boundaries of any 
area administered by him, to conserve, pro- 
tect, restore or propagate any selected species 
of native fish and wildlife that are threat- 
ened with extinction without regard to any 
limitation on appropriations applicable to 
such area under any other provision of law 
and each such acquisition shall be admin- 
istered in accordance with the provisions of 
law applicable to such area.“ 


Mr. DINGELL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with and that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS TO COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, I offer two amend- 
ments to the committee amendment and 
ask unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments to the committee amend- 
ment offered by Mr. DINGELL: On page 5, line 
15, insert before the period the Zooming: 
“, and for the purpose of breeding su 
species and subspecies for preservation 7 
propagation”. 

On page 10, strike out lines 7 through 17, 
and insert the following: “thereof to read 
as follows: ‘Until June 30, 1971, the Secre- 
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tary is authorized to acquire by purchase, 
donation, exchange, or otherwise any pri- 
vately owned land, water, or interests there- 
in within the boundaries of any area admin- 
istered by him, for the purpose of conserv- 
ing, protecting, restoring, or propagating any 
selected species of native fish and wildlife 
that are threatened with extinction and each 
such acquisition shall be administered in 
accordance with the provisions of law ap- 
plicable to such area: Provided, That for 
each of the fiscal years 1969, 1970, and 1971 
there are authorized to be appropriated an- 
nually not to exceed $750,000 to carry out 
the provisions of this sentence.“ 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, section 43 
of the United States Criminal Code pro- 
vides for the seizure and forfeiture of 
any legally protected wild mammal or 
bird or parts thereof imported into the 
United States contrary to the laws or 
regulations of the foreign country from 
where it was illegally taken. Also, section 
43 makes it unlawful for anyone know- 
ingly to put into interstate or foreign 
commerce any wild mammal or bird— 
or parts thereof—which has been taken 
contrary to any Federal, State, or for- 
eign laws. 

The purpose of this legislation is to ex- 
tend this protection to amphibians, rep- 
tiles, mollusks, and crustaceans. It also 
has as its purpose to assist on an inter- 
national level in the preservation of en- 
dangered species of fish and wildlife and 
to assist the States in stopping or reduc- 
ing illegal traffic in certain protected 
animals, such as the alligator. 

Mr. Speaker, over the years many 
species of animals have become endan- 
gered because they are in great demand 
for novelty uses or because their skins 
provide specialty or decorative wearing 
apparel. For example, hides of spotted 
cats and zebras are in demand as luxury 
apparel and status symbols. Hides of al- 
ligators are in demand for such wearing 
apparel as shoes, handbags, belts, and 
wallets. Many species of rare, beautiful 
fish have been dangerously reduced in 
number to supply an ever increasing mar- 
ket for aquaria fish. Poaching to supply 
these markets has become a lucrative en- 
terprise, and it appears that the United 
States has become the world’s most luc- 
rative market for these illegally taken 
species. As indicated in the testimony at 
the hearings on this legislation, there are 
about 1,000 alligator poachers active in 
southern Florida alone. It is not unusual 
for a poacher to make as much as $100 
in one night’s foraging. 

Mr. Speaker, it was because of this 
illegal traffic and the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee’s desire to as- 
sist in protecting endangered species on 
a worldwide basis that prompted the leg- 
islation we are considering today. 

Briefly explained, section 1 of the bill 
would prohibit the importation into the 
United States of all species of fish or 
wildlife or parts thereof determined to be 
endangered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior after consultation with the af- 
fected foreign country and the Interna- 
tional Union for the Conservation of Na- 
ture and Natural Resources, whose en- 
dangered list now includes about 250 
mammals and more than 300 birds. How- 
ever, exceptions would be made for zoo- 
logical, educational, and scientific pur- 
poses. To reduce the cost of the legisla- 
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tion and to facilitate enforcement, all im- 
ports of fish and wildlife would be re- 
stricted to only those ports designated as 
“ports of entry” by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Further, section 1 of the bill 
would provide penalties for those know- 
ingly violating the provisions of this leg- 
islation and also would define the term 
“fish and wildlife” used throughout this 
section of the bill to include—in addition 
to wild mammals and birds—amphibians, 
reptiles, mollusks, or crustaceans. 

Section 2 of the bill would provide as- 
sistance in reducing the illegal traffic in 
certain species of fish and wildlife by 
making it unlawful for anyone to know- 
ingly place into interstate commerce any 
wild mammal, wild bird, amphibian, rep- 
tile, molluks, or crustacean, or parts 
thereof, or products manufactured 
therefrom, which were taken contrary to 
any Federal, State, or foreign laws. 

Mr. Speaker, I might point out that 
in addition to the main purpose of this 
section of prohibiting interstate com- 
merce in such species as the alligator, 
it also has as its purpose to prohibit com- 
merce in products which were manu- 
factured from species illegally taken, and 
also to make sure that innocent pur- 
chasers are not penalized. The commit- 
tee provided that the prohibition would 
apply only to those who knowingly sold 
or caused to be sold such manufactured 
products. 

Also, the committee feels that this 
section of the bill should prove helpful 
in reducing the illegal traffic in alliga- 
tor hides, since it has been found that 
State laws and regulations are often in- 
effective in preventing live baby alliga- 
tor from being poached in one State and 
transported to another State. 

Sections 3 and 4 of the bill would 
amend section 42 of the United States 
Criminal Code—which governs the im- 
portation of injurious species of fish 
and wildlife—to provide for arrest of 
persons committing violations and the 
execution of warrants, such as for search 
and seizure. These enforcement provi- 
sions are contained in section 43 of the 
code. Therefore, in conformity, the com- 
mittee felt that they should also be 
available for enforcing section 42 of the 
code. 

Section 5 of the bill would make it 
unlawful for anyone to place in inter- 
state or foreign commerce any package 
containing wild mammals, wild birds, 
reptiles, mollusks, or crustaceans, with- 
out plainly marking, labeling or tagging 
such packages. The committee felt that 
this section would provide valuable as- 
sistance in reducing the illegal commer- 
cial traffic in alligator hides. 

Section 6 of the bill would amend the 
Black Bass Act to make it unlawful to 
place into interstate or foreign com- 
merce any black bass or other fish taken 
contrary to any Federal, State, or for- 
eign laws. Heretofore, the law did not 
apply to imported fish. The committee 
felt that by extending the act to cover 
imported fish, valuable assistance would 
be rendered in reducing the commercial 
traffic in all species of fish illegally taken 
in foreign countries. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, section 7 of 
the bill would further assist in protect- 
ing native species of fish and wildlife 
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that may be endangered by authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire 
privately owned lands and waters within 
the boundaries of any area administered 
by him. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation was 
unanimously reported to the House by 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. All department reports filed 
on the legislation were favorable, and 
all amendments recommended by the 
departments were adopted by the com- 
mittee. This legislation has the endorse- 
ment of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, the Wildlife Management Institute, 
the Southeastern Association of Game 
and Fish Commissioners, the National 
Audubon Society, and of all conserva- 
tionists in general. 

Mr. Speaker, it is imperative that 
this legislation be enacted during this 
session of the Congress, and I urge its 
prompt passage. 

Mr. SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendments to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

The amendments to the committee 
amendment were agreed to. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, because so 
many species of rare and beautiful wild- 
life have been dangerously reduced in 
numbers, I support H.R. 11618 and want 
to commend the distinguished chairman 
and members of the Subcommittee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation for 
the excellent work they haye done in 
writing language which, hopefully, will 
protect and preserve this earth's 
threatened species for the generations 
who will follow us. 

It has been brought to my attention, 
though, by aviculturists in my district, 
that they would be excluded from im- 
porting of such endangered species de- 
spite their desire to import such species 
and subspecies of wildlife for purposes 
of preservation and propagation. 

Aviculturists in our country, certainly 
those ornamental and game bird breed- 
ers in my district, have devoted a great 
deal of time and effort to the breeding 
and preserving of endangered species of 
wild birds. Given the opportunity, I feel 
sure they can keep many such birds from 
extinction and, in some cases, replenish 
and reestablish the birds in their native 
habitat. My constituents have also 
pointed out that a private aviculturist 
will specialize in specific fields, and, 
therefore, has perhaps a better chance 
of establishing breeding stock in cap- 
tivity, as opposed to zoos. Most zoolog- 
ical societies maintain many forms of 
wildlife—and many do seem to concen- 
trate more on display of such stock than 
on breeding. 

I believe the same is true of private 
breeders of all species of wildlife. They 
have made—and should be allowed to 
continue to make—significant contribu- 
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tions to the overall effort to preserve and 
protect our threatened species. 

Since the importation of such endan- 
gered species by private breeders for 
propagation and preservation would be 
in complete keeping with the intent and 
spirit of this legislation, and meets with 
the approval of the Department, I am 
very grateful that the committee ac- 
cepted my amendment to make this 
possible. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to be 
associated with the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], 
the distinguished chairman of our sub- 
committee on Fisheries and Wildlife Con- 
servation, and urge the passage of the 
bill, H.R. 11618. 

The affluence of the American society 
has created a substantial demand in the 
world marketplace for the hides of cer- 
tain species of wildlife. In order to meet 
this demand, poaching has become a 
lucrative enterprise. Man, the giant pred- 
ator, preys upon these species recklessly 
and relentlessly in the pursuit of the 
dollar, endangering the very existence of 
several hundred of these species. 

The basic objective of the legislation, 
H.R. 11618, now before you is to remove 
this extraordinary commercial stimulus 
to the exploitation of wildlife. This bill 
would extend Federal assistance for the 
preservation of threatened species on an 
international and State level. 

On the international level, H.R. 11618 
would assist in the preservation of en- 
dangered wildlife by prohibiting the im- 
portation of any specie of wild mammal, 
fish, wild bird, amphibian, reptile, mol- 
lusk or crustacean or parts thereof which 
are threatened with extinction. The sin- 
gular exception would be in the case of 
importation for zoological, educational 
or scientific purposes. 

The bill, HR. 11618, also would assist 
our own States in local efforts to reduce 
this illegal traffic in endangered wildlife. 
Present Federal law extends protection 
only to wild mammals or wild birds or 

thereof. This legislation would 
make it unlawful also for anyone know- 
ingly to put into interstate or foreign 
commerce any amphibian, reptile, mol- 
lusk, crustacean, or parts thereof, taken 
contrary to any Federal, State or foreign 
laws or regulations. 

H.R. 11618 could serve to strengthen 
existing State laws and regulations 
which have not been effective in provid- 
ing this needed protection. For example, 
the alligator of southern Florida is 
threatened with extinction by poachers 
seeking to capitalize upon the unprece- 
dented demand for the skins of this 
specie for wearing apparel. This legis- 
lation could aid in reducing this illegal 
activity. 

Mr. Speaker, there were no unfavor- 
able departmental reports filed on this 
legislation. It also received the strong 
endorsement of several private orga- 
nizations concerned with conserving and 
protecting endangered wildlife. 

There is, however, one area of needed 
remedial action. It has been pointed 
up by the American Association of Zo- 
ological Parks and Aquariums. This is 
the need to prescribe humane shipping 
standards for the transportation of wild 
animals and birds. 
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Subsection 1(b) of H.R. 11618 gives 
the Secretary of the Interior authority 
to permit “under such terms and condi- 
tions as he may prescribe” the importa- 
tion of species threatened with extinc- 
tion for zoological, education and scien- 
tific purposes. The language is, I believe, 
sufficiently broad to permit affirmative 
action on the problem of humane ship- 
ping standards, 

Similar and more explicit statutory 
authority to meet this problem is to be 
found in subsection 42(c) of title 18 of 
the United States Code. It is vested in 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I would 
hope that either or both of these Cabi- 
net officers would heed the admonition 
of these distinguished zoological associa- 
tions and take affirmative steps to estab- 
lish such shipping standards as may be 
necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, the objectives of H.R. 
11618 also have received editorial sup- 
port from various newspapers such as 
the New York Times and the Washing- 
ton Post. Perhaps the following conclud- 
ing paragraph from an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Post of February 
18 best sums up the need for the passage 
of H.R. 11618: 

We need to appreciate that a species, of 
whatever form of life, is a unique manifes- 
tation of life, the final product of eons of 
evolutionary development. Each species sure- 
ly has important things to tell us about life 
and its evolution, when we are intelligent 
enough to ask the right questions. No er- 
tinguished species can ever be recreated, and 
the whole world is inevitably poorer when 
a species anywhere is lost. In 
this truth and the priceless value of the 
species, [H.R. 11618] ... establishes the 
first principle of conservation. It sets an ex- 
ample which every country can follow to the 
benefit of all future generations. 


Mr. Speaker, in recognition of this 
priceless value of the species, I strongly 
urge the favorable action of my col- 
115 in the House on the bill, H.R. 
11618. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, many 
species of animals are endangered be- 
cause they are in demand for novelty 
uses, or because their skins provide spe- 
cialty or decorative wearing apparel. The 
hides of spotted cats and zebras are in 
demand as luxury apparel and status 
symbols. Many species of rare and beau- 
tiful tropical fish have been dangerously 
reduced in numbers to supply an ever- 
increasing market for aquaria fish. 
Poaching to supply these markets is a 
lucrative enterprise in Asia and Africa. 
As the demand and price increase, the 
animals become rarer and rarer until 
they either become extinct or so scarce 
that it does not pay to hunt them. The 
developing countries with only limited 
resources have not been successful in 
stopping this traffic. 

There is at the present time a law re- 
garding transportation in interstate or 
foreign commerce of illegally possessed 
wild mammals or birds; however, rep- 
tiles, amphibians, mollusks, and crus- 
taceans are not now covered. 

State laws and regulations have not 
been effective in affording protection to 
some of the species—namely, the al- 
ligator. 

The purpose of H.R. 11618 is twofold. 

First, in order to assist on an interna- 
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tional level in the preservation of threat- 
ened species, this legislation would pro- 
hibit—except for zoological, educational, 
and scientific purposes—the importation 
of any species of wild mammal, fish, wild 
bird, amphibian, reptile, mollusk, or crus- 
tacean or parts thereof that are threat- 
ened with extinction. 

Second, in order to assist the States 
in stopping or reducing illegal traffic in 
certain protected animals, the legisla- 
tion would make it unlawful for anyone 
to knowingly put into interstate or for- 
eign commerce any amphibian, reptile, 
mollusk, or crustacean or parts thereof 
taken contrary to any Federal, State, or 
foreign laws or regulations. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
this measure as very important con- 
servation legislation. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to support this meritorious bill, H.R. 
11618, to protect endangered species the 
world over, and wish to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. LENNON] for sponsoring 
this bill and my colleagues on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
for their prompt action in reporting the 
measure to the House. 

Legislation of this kind is long over- 
due and I am glad that the House by its 
action today is seeing to it that strong 
curbs are placed against imports of help- 
less creatures of the wild, alive or in the 
form of pelts, who are faced with extinc- 
tion largely because of the activities of 
greedy poachers, not only in this coun- 
try but all over the globe. 

Shortly before the turn of this cen- 
tury, a shocked nation took action to 
save the beautiful egret which was 
rapidly disappearing to meet the de- 
mands for the plumage of women’s hats. 
Today the world is faced with the loss 
of priceless species of wild animals as 
the savage campaign of extinction is car- 
ried on by human greed. 

The statistics are impressive and cause 
for real concern long past due on the 
part of all of us. It is reported that from 
the birth of Christ to the year 1900, only 
some 20 different mammals disappeared 
from the earth. But for each year of this 
century, there has been lost to the world 
a species or subspecies of mammal. 

In the United States and Puerto Rico 
during the same period of little more 
than 50 years, there have vanished 24 
birds and 12 mammals, a sad reminder 
of our disregard and lack of interest in 
retaining these priceless gifts of nature. 

Before it is too late, it is wise and 
humane for this House to adopt the en- 
dangered species bill to provide some de- 
gree of protection to the whooping crane, 
the orangutan, the cheetah, the timber 
wolf, the alligator, and the some 1,000 
mammals, birds, fish, reptiles, and mol- 
4 whose continued existence is at 
stake. 

The abuses are quite obvious and now 
is the time to correct them. 

This legislation is well conceived and 
I hope that it will be effective in protect- 
ing the endangered species of this world 
insofar as this country is concerned. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to support the legislation before 
the House today, H.R. 11618, a bill to 
prevent the importation of endangered 
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species of fish or wildlife into the United 
States and to prevent the interstate ship- 
ment of reptiles, amphibians, and other 
wildlife taken contrary to State law. 

I am particularly interested in section 
2 of the bill which would give protection 
to American alligators and certain other 
native animals taken in violation of law 
that are shipped in commerce. 

The bill would provide a $1,000 fine for 
anyone who puts into foreign or inter- 
state commerce any wild mammal, bird, 
reptile, amphibian, mollusk, and crusta- 
cean or parts thereof, which have been 
taken, captured, possessed, or trans- 
ported contrary to any Federal, State, 
or foreign laws or regulations. The pur- 
pose of this is to prohibit commerce in 
products which were manufactured from 
species illegally taken. 

Testimony by the Department of In- 
terior in the hearings on the bill pointed 
out that there are about 1,000 poachers 
active in southern Florida capturing al- 
ligators and making between $400 to $500 
weekly in this illegal traffic. The total 
market for these alligator skins in 
Miami is in excess of $1 million. 

For many years alligators in the Flori- 
da Everglades were never threatened, 
but recently when the hides have been 
used for fashion purposes the illegal 
traffic has gone up, and the profits on 
the poaching have also gone up. 

This legislation has the support of the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, the Florida Audubon So- 
ciety, the Florida Forestry Association, 
the Society of Geographers, and the 
Florida Outdoor Writers Association. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is a good 
first step to protect the alligator. I am 
hopeful legislation can be developed in 
the future to abolish the sale of all al- 
ligator products, if this is needed to pro- 
tect them as it appears to be; just as 
Congress did to save egrets some years 
ago, I am working toward that objective. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my support for H.R. 11618, a bill 
that would put new strength into the 
worldwide effort to protect species of 
wildlife threatened with extinction. 

The need for this bill is clear and 
pressing. 

Thousands of species of wildlife rang- 
ing from mountain gorillas to tropical 
fish are slowly disappearing because 
hunters want them as trophies, because 
zoos want them as displays, because col- 
lectors want them as curios, because 
clothing manufacturers want them as a 
source of skins and furs. 

To supply these markets poachers are 
fiouting conservation laws throughout 
the world, killing off millions of rare 
creatures each year. 

Shall we allow the alligator to die out 
merely because women like durable 
handbags? Shall we countenance the ex- 
tinction of the leopard merely to pro- 
vide coats for the grandes dames of so- 
ciety? Shall we sit back and watch the 
gorilla disappear from its native habitat 
merely to stock the cages of the zoos and 
circuses? Shall we tolerate the slaughter 
of the Ceylon elephant merely to pro- 
vide ivory for trinkets and ornaments? 

Thousands of creatures—running the 
zoological gamut from mammals, to 
fish, to birds, to amphibians, to reptiles, 
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to mollusks, to crustaceans—face extinc- 
tion unless the United States and other 
nations join forces now to protect them. 

Over 40 species of wildlife were exter- 
minated between 1910 and 1945 alone. 
Since 1945 the extinction rate has been 
accelerating rapidly—so rapidly that 
scientists, conservationists, and ordinary 
people the world over are expressing 
alarm. 

H.R. 11618 would help knit together 
international efforts to protect endan- 
gered species. This bill would outlaw the 
importation into the United States of 
any creature put on an “endangered list“ 
drawn up by the U.S. Interior Depart- 
ment in cooperation with foreign coun- 
tries. The bill, moreover, would strength- 
en and broaden our domestic laws pro- 
hibiting interstate traffic in endangered 
species. 

I want to make it clear that H.R. 11618 
would not stop the importation or trans- 
portation of rare wildlife taken legally 
for zoological, scientific, or educational 
purposes. 

A few statistics point out the mag- 
nitude of the problem that H.R. 11618 
would help solve. At one New York City 
airport last year, during a 2-month pe- 
riod alone, 830,000 creatures were im- 
ported into this country. Among them 
were 20,000 birds, 790,000 fishes, 4,000 
primates, 6,000 reptiles, and hundreds of 
large animals. 

Many of the creatures in these ship- 
ments clearly fit into the category of 
“endangered species.” 

Dr. Theodore H. Reed, Director of the 
National Zoological Park, said in hear- 
ings before the Congress: 

The United States is the most lucrative 
market for birds, monkeys, furs, hides, and 
other animals and animal products. Too often 
our dollars are the reward sought by the 
poachers and smugglers. * * It is un- 
fortunately true that the temptation of dol- 
lars encourages lawbreaking and at times 
leads to the corruption of officials respon- 
sible for wildlife law enforcement, 

When such large rewards are available, it 
is profitable to evade the law, and smuggl- 
ing becomes a major problem. 

The case of the orangutan is relevant. This 
gravely endangered species survives only in 
Sumatra and Borneo, where it is under full 
legal protection. The temptation to disregard 
these laws was great, however. A smuggler 
would buy illegally taken orangutans in 
Sumatra for as little as $5. They could be 
sold to zoos for $3,000 or more. 

Until a few years ago, most orangutans 
bought by zoos had illegal origins. Zoo buy- 
ers could close their eyes to this, because 
they bought from dealers who in turn bought 
from other dealers. Zoos did not know where 
the animals came from or how these animals 
began their journeys. 

In this case, zoos took the initiative in 
suppressing the illegal trade. g 
that zoo purchases could add to the danger 
of extinction, our American zoos, in 1962, 
resolved that we would no longer purchase 
orangutans without evidence of legal origins. 


Stanley A. Cain, an Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior Department, pointed out 
in hearings that illegal traffic in domestic 
wildlife is also becoming a significant 
problem. Mr. Cain testified that a park 
ranger in the Florida Everglades esti- 
mated that 1,000 poachers are hunting 
alligators in southern Florida. Mr. Cain 
added: 
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It is possible for a poacher to make as 
much as $100 in one night’s foraging for 
these skins because raw skins are now bring- 
ing $6 a linear foot, Several of these poachers 
are said to make $400 and $500 a week when 
they are at this illegal business. The total 
market for these skins in Miami, the illegal 
market, is in excess of $1 million. I am quot- 
ing these data from this ranger. 

The protection service provided by the Na- 
tional Park and by the State game agents is 
entirely inadequate to significantly check 
this illegal traffic so that we are getting at 
the critical point where we are hurting 
them in the pocketbook. 

I think if we had more officials it would 
help to check this process, but the real 
problem I believe is the economic problem. 
If there are means of curbing the market for 
the sale of such products * * * you get at 
the profit. Until very recently, well, for cen- 
turies, people have lived in the Gulf States 
and alligators were never threatened. It is 
only recently when the alligator hides have 
been used for fashion purposes that the 
commerce has gone up, and it is the dollar 
profit that is threatening the species. 


The Congress must act to strengthen 
the laws protecting wildlife now that 
rising profits are encouraging more and 
more poaching here and abroad. 

I feel sure my colleagues in the House 
join me in urging passage of H.R. 11618. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 11618, a bill to 
prevent the importation of endangered 
species of fish and wildlife into the 
United States, and to prevent the inter- 
state shipment of reptiles, amphibians, 
and other wildlife taken contrary to 
Federal or State law. 

I am particularly pleased with sec- 
tion 2 of the bill which will assist the 
States in stopping or greatly reducing 
the illegal traffic in certain protected 
animals by making it unlawful for any- 
one to knowingly put into interstate or 
foreign commerce any wild animal, bird, 
amphibian, reptile, mollusk, or crusta- 
cean or parts thereof in violation of State 
or Federal law. 

Section 2 of the bill also contains lan- 
guage which makes it a crime for any- 
one knowingly to sell or cause to be sold 
such protected animals, or products 
made from such animals. 

Violations of these provisions will 
mean a fine of up to $1,000 or imprison- 
ment for up to 6 months, or both, and 
forfeiture of the illegally taken animal, 
or any part of the animal. 

This legislation will be very welcome in 
my own State of Florida which is the 
natural habitat of the alligator. 

This noble beast, a living fossil from 
the age of reptiles which flourished some 
200 million years ago is faced with 
extinction. 

The alligator is widely sought by 
poachers for his skin that is so highly 
prized by the fashion industry of this 
Nation and foreign lands. 

Testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation 
revealed that the total annual illegal 
market of skins in Miami, Fla., alone, is 
in excess of $1 million. 

Prime alligator hides bring up to $6 
a linear foot from dealers who do not 
question their origin. 

A finished alligator suitcase will sell 
for amounts as high as $1,000, and men’s 
alligator shoes retail at $70 and up. 
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Greed and vanity all but extinguished 
the American bison and egret 100 years 
ago. That same greed and vanity now 
threatens the American alligator. 

Sufficient funds are not available to 

properly patrol the vast wilderness areas 
of Florida, including the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, and Louisiana, so we must 
strengthen the law to deter these poach- 
ers and those who would buy their illegal 
skins, 
This legislation does that because if 
enacted, it will permit Federal and State 
officials to move in on those who trans- 
port the skins and those who knowingly 
purchase the illegally taken skins. 

Under present law, if the poacher is 
not caught in the act of catching or 
slaughtering the alligators, and if he 
can get the carcass or skins to a dealer, 
there is little State or Federal officials 
can do. This bill would change that 
dreadful situation. 

We would be naive to assume that the 
alligator will always be a part of our 
wildlife; we must afford this animal 
more protection. This bill does so, and 
I vigorously urge its adoption. 

Mr. LENNON, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Fisheries and 
Wildlife Conservation of our Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the 
Honorable JoHN D. DINGELL, in urging 
prompt passage of my endangered species 
bill, H.R. 11618. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the great ironies 
in the history of our Nation is that, be- 
cause of our great economic growth and 
affluence, we have been directly respon- 
sible for the disappearance of many 
species of American wildlife from the 
face of the earth. Altogether, some 24 
birds and 12 mammals, which were once 
native to the United States, have become 
extinct. 

Fortunately, Congress has acted to 
prevent any additional losses of our nat- 
ural heritage through passage in 1966 of 
Public Law 89-669. This law provides for 
the conservation, protection, and devel- 
opment of endangered species of fish and 
wildlife which are native to the United 
States. 

Such action was needed on a national 
level. But, as members of the human 
race, we Owe more than this to the gen- 
erations of the future. Conservationists 
the world over recognize that a con- 
certed, international effort must now be 
made to extend protection and assist- 
ance to all endangered species—regard- 
less of their native habitat. 

It is now obvious that—unless such in- 
ternational action is taken within the 
near future—hundreds of rare and en- 
dangered species of fish and wildlife will 
join the untold number of others which 
have already been ruthlessly extermi- 
nated by man. 

Naturally, the United States cannot 
control the internal policies of other na- 
tions, It can, however, enter into a coop- 
erative venture with other countries that 
are interested in preserving the world’s 
precious wildlife heritage. 

This is the purpose of my bill. It also 
has as its purpose to prevent interstate 
or foreign shipment of mollusks, crusta- 
ceans, reptiles, amphibians, and other 
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wild mammals and birds which are taken 
nrag to any State, Federal, or foreign 

WS. 

Mr: Speaker, since the distinguished 
chairman of our Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Conservation has al- 
ready given a section-by-section expla- 
nation of the bill, I will not impose on 
the Members’ time by going into an ad- 
ditional explanation of what my bill is 
designed to accomplish, However, I would 
like to say that I wholeheartedly endorse 
the remarks of my distinguished sub- 
committee chairman and I would like to 
briefly comment on section 7 of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill, as introduced, 
contained no land acquisition authority; 
it only contained enforcement authority 
which was designed mainly to extend 
protection to amphibians, reptiles, mol- 
lusks, and crustaceans, and at the same 
time to prohibit the illegal traffic in en- 
dangered species. Unfortunately, when 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries originally considered my bill in 
executive session, I was unable to be 
present. As many of the Members of the 
House know, I am opposed to any open- 
ended appropriation: authorization. Al- 
though the committee deemed it desir- 
able to include land acquisition authority 
in my bill, had I been present at the 
original] executive session I would have 
offered an amendment to this section of 
the bill to limit the authority to a defi- 
nite time and the funds authorized to be 
appropriated to a certain amount, 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
for the Members of the House to know 
that I wholeheartedly endorse the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries’ amendment to section 7 of the bill 
that would limit the program authorized 
by this legislation to a period of 3 years 
and the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated to a maximum of $750,000 per 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my distinguished 
colleagues in urging prompt passage of 
my bill, H.R. 11618. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
3 Resolution 1244 was laid on the 

le. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 


? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report on the District of Co- 
lumbia revenue bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO APPOINT A SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
AND REPORT ON CAMPAIGN EX- 
PENDITURES OF CANDIDATES 
FOR THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 
1239 and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1239 

Resolved, That a special committee of five 
Members be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives to investigate 
and report to the House not later than Jan- 
uary 7, 1969, with respect to the following 
matters: 

(1) The extent and nature of expenditures 
made by all candidates for the House of 
Representatives in connection with their 
campaign for nomination and election to 
such office, 

(2) The amount subscribed, contributed, 
or expended, and the value of services ren- 
dered, and facilities made available (includ- 
ing personal services, use of advertising 
space, radio and television time, office space, 
moving picture films, and automobile and 
any other transportation facilities) by any 
individual, individuals, or group of individ- 
uals, committee, partnership, corporation, or 
labor union, to or on behalf of each such 
candidate in connection with any such cam- 
paign or for the purpose of influencing the 
votes cast or to be cast at any convention or 
election held in 1968 to which a candidate 
for the House of Representatives is to be 
nominated. 

(3) The use of any other means or in- 
fluence (including the promise or use of 
patronage) for the purpose of aiding or in- 
fluencing the nomination or election of any 
such candidates. 

(4) The amounts, if any, raised, contrib- 
uted, and expended by any individual, in- 
dividuals, or group of individuals, committee, 
partnership, corporation, or labor union, in- 
cluding any political committee thereof, in 
connection with any such election, and the 
amounts received by any political committee 
from any corporation, labor union, individ- 
ual, individuals, or group of individuals, 
committee, or partnership. 

(5) The violations, if any, of the following 
statutes of the United States: 

(a) The Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

(b) The Act of August 2, 1939, as amended, 
relating to pernicious political activities, 
commonly referred to as the Hatch Act. 

(c) The provisions of section 304, chapter 
120, Public Law 101, Eightieth Congress, first 
session, referred to as the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947. 

(d) Any statute or legislative Act of the 
United States or of the State within which 
a candidate is seeking nomination or re- 
election to the House of Representatives, the 
violation of which Federal or State statute, 
or statutes, would affect the qualification of 
a Member of the House of Representatives 
within the meaning of article I, section 5, 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

(6) Such other matters relating to the 
election of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1968, and the campaigns of 
candidates in connection therewith, as the 
committee deems to be of public interest, 
and which, in its opinion, will aid the House 
of Representatives in enacting remedial leg- 
islation, or in deciding contests that may be 
instituted involving the right to a seat in 
the House of Representatives, 

(7) The committee is authorized to act 
upon its own motion and upon such infor- 
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mation as in its judgment may be reason- 
able or reliable. Upon complaint being made 
to the committee under oath, by any person, 
candidate or political committee, setting 
forth allegations as to facts which, under 
this resolution, it would be the duty of said 
committee to investigate, the committee 
shall investigate such charges as fully as 
though it were acting upon its own motion, 
unless after 2 hearing upon such complaint, 
the committee shal] find thet the allegations 
in such complaint are immaterial or untrue. 
All hearings before the committee, and be- 
fore any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, shall be public, and all orders and 
decisions of the committee, and of any such 
subcommittee, shall be public. 

For the purpose of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
Public hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Eighty-ninth Con- 
gress, to employ such attorneys, experts, cler- 
ical, and other assistants, to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents, to 
administer such oaths, and to take such 
testimony as it deems advisable. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any subcom- 
mittee, or by any member designated by such 
chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

(8) The committee is authorized and di- 
rected to report promptly any and all viola- 
tions of any Federal or State statutes in con- 
nection with the matters and things men- 
tioned herein to the Attorney General of the 
United States in order that he may take such 
Official action as may be proper. 

(9) Every person who, having been sum- 
moned as a witness by authority of said com- 
mittee or any subcommittee thereof, willfully 
makes default, or who, having appeared, re- 
fuses to answer any question pertinent to the 
investigation heretofore authorized, shall be 
held to the penalties by law. 

That said committee is authorized and di- 
rected to file interim reports whenever in the 
judgment of the majority of the committee, 
or of a subcommittee conducting portions of 
said investigation, the public interest will be 
best served by the filing of said interim re- 
ports, and in no event shall the final report 
of said committee be filed later than January 
7, 1969, as hereinabove provided. 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts (during 
the reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the biennial resolution 
for the appointment of five Members, 
three from the majority side and two 
from the minority side, to look into the 
elections of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
noise in the Chamber, I would ask the 
gentleman if this is the usual resolution 
that is passed to provide for a committee 
to investigate contested elections to the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in reply to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Iowa, I will state that 
that is correct. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, House Reso- 
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lution 1239 is identical with resolutions 
that have been adopted in prior years. It 
would authorize the Speaker to appoint 
a bipartisan committee of five Members 
to investigate and report to the next Con- 
gress concerning campaign expenditures 
of candidates for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The committee is empowered to make 
investigations with a much greater lati- 
tude than solely that of campaign ex- 
penditures. In section 6 of the resolution, 
the committee is directed to report on 
such other matters relating to the elec- 
tion of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1968, and the campaigns of 
candidates in connection therewith, as 
the committee deems to be of public in- 
terest. 

In 1965, the House considered the ques- 
tion of seating a number of our colleagues 
who had been nominated and elected in 
congressional] districts where Negro citi- 
zens had been systematically excluded 
from participating in the electoral proc- 
ess. 

In its actions on both the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 and the seating of the Missis- 
sippi delegation, the House affirmed that 
complaints of racial discrimination 
should be carefully scrutinized in the 
future. 

It would be in the service of the House 
as well as the Nation, if the special com- 
mittee took on the responsibility of mak- 
ing a thorough investigation of all com- 
plaints of intimidation or discrimination 
involving prospective candidates and 
voters before the election, so the House 
may intelligently consider any election 
contests or challenges. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge 
strongly the adoption of this resolution. 
More than at any time in my career in 
the House of Representatives, I see the 
necessity for the passage of House Reso- 
lution 1239, authorizing a Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate and Report on 
Campaign Expenditures of Candidates 
for the House of Representatives. There 
have been some false statements made by 
the Republican central committee in 
Montana, and I would welcome an op- 
portunity to show them for what they 
are. 
I certainly recommend that there be a 
committee established to investigate 
campaign expenditures for any reasons 
that warrant investigation. I can assure 
you I would welcome an investigation 
into the distorted charges made against 
me. Obviously slanderous charges or le- 
gitimate charges should be followed by an 
investigation not only to detect any 
wrongdoing, but to protect the innocent. 

Furthermore, I urge that we go an- 
other step and strengthen our Commit- 
tee on Standards of Official Conduct by 
establishing a precise and specific code 
of ethics. 

At the present time, in the absence of 
a code of ethics, any $1 campaign con- 
tribution could be viewed as a bribe. I 
do not believe this overstates the situa- 
tion, and I think it dramatizes the need 
for a specific code of ethics to protect 
all Members of the Congress. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. O'NEILL OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 

Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'NRILL of 
Massachusetts: On page 4, line 15, strike 
out “Eighty-ninth” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Ninetieth”. 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time simply 
to say that we on the minority side agree 
to the amendment, and agree with the 
resolution. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

3 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


HEALTH MANPOWER ACT OF 1968 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15757) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to extend and 
improve the programs relating to the 
training of nursing and other health 
professions and allied health professions 
personnel, the program relating to stu- 
dent aid for such personnel, and the pro- 
gram relating to health research facili- 
ties, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 15757, with 
Mr. Gray in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Staccers]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before the House today is one of the 
most important health bills to be con- 
sidered by the Congress this year. It pro- 
vides for extension and expansion of all 
programs under the jurisdiction of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce dealing with professional 
health manpower. The bill provides for 
assistance to students at health profes- 
sions schools, and for assistance to the 
schools themselves. The professions cov- 
ered are medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, 
nursing, public health, optometry, phar- 
macy, podiatry, veterinary medicine, and 
the allied health professions such as med- 
ical technology, occupational therapy, 
physical therapy, sanitarians, and the 
like. 

The United States is short of medical 
manpower in just about every field. 
There are a variety of reasons for these 
shortages, but primarily they arise out of 
the fact that more people are obtaining 
health care today than ever before in our 
Nation’s history. It is estimated that we 
are short at least 50,000 physicians; we 
need at least an additional 12,000 den- 
tists. We are over 140,000 nurses short, 
and this shortage is expected to grow to 
in excess of 180,000 in a few years. 

It has only been in the last decade, and 
principally in the last 5 years, that there 
has been any substantial support for 
teaching of persons in the health pro- 
fessions. There is a long lead time in- 
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volved between the date an initial deci- 
sion is made to establish a health pro- 
fessions school and the time that school 
graduates its first class. In the case of 
medicine particularly, the lead time is 
even longer because it is necessary for 
the graduate M.D. to receive further 
training as an intern and as a resident 
before he is fully ready to go into pri- 
vate practice. 

Notwithstanding the long lead time in- 
volved, the programs we now have on 
the books which are to be extended by 
the bill before the House today, have led 
to nearly 4,000 new first year places for 
health professionals other than nurses, 
and over 3,000 first year places for nurses. 

Assistance has been provided for the 
construction of 12 new medical schools, 
five new dental schools, one new school 
of public health, and 17 new schools of 
nursing. In addition, construction as- 
sistance has been provided for a sub- 
stantial number of existing schools 
which has enabled them to increase en- 
rollment or to improve the quality of 
training which they provide. 

Our Subcommittee on Public Health 
and Welfare held full hearings on this 
bill and considered it thoroughly and 
was unanimous in reporting it to the 
full committee, and the full committee 
was unanimous in reporting it to the 
House. 

The bill is in four titles relating to 
health manpower. The administration 
request was for a 4-year bill authorizing 
$2,700,000,000, The Senate has passed 
a 3-year bill authorizing $1,900,000,000. 
The bill before the House today is a 2- 
year bill, authorizing $1,176,000,000. 

Title I provides assistance to medical 
schools, dental schools, and other health 
professions schools, with grants to 
schools for operating costs and special 
projects, and loans and scholarships 
for students. 

Title II provides assistance to schools 
of nursing, with the same pattern as 
applies to medical schools. The bill pro- 
vides construction grant assistance, 
grants to schools for operating costs and 
special projects, loans, scholarships, and 
traineeships for students. 

Title III is a 1-year extension of the 
allied health professions program under 
which grants are made for construction 
and operating expenses of schools for 
allied health professions, 

Title IV extends the health research 
facilities matching grant program, un- 
der which grants are made for con- 
struction of health research facilities. 

The United States is short of man- 
power in all of the health professions. 
The programs contained in this bill are 
designed to help meet these shortages 
of manpower. 

In general, the bill provides for match- 
ing grants for construction of teaching 
facilities at schools of medicine, dentis- 
try, osteopathy, public health, pharmacy, 
optometry, veterinary medicine, podia- 
try, nursing and allied health profes- 
sions such as medical technologists, phys- 
ical therapists and the like. In addition, 
the bill provides for support for institu- 
tions teaching students in these fields 
in order to enable them to provide better 
courses and improved teaching methods. 

This institutional support is one of the 
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more important features of the bill since 
there are some medical and dental 
schools which are in danger of having 
to close their doors today as a result of 
continuing deficits. One dental school 
has already closed, and I understand 
that there are several dental schools and 
medical schools which are considering 
closing. 

The bill also provides support for stu- 
dent loan programs and scholarship pro- 
grams, and continues existing programs 
of traineeships to provide advanced 
training for health professionals. 

Mr. Chairman, we think this is a good 
bill, and as I mentioned before, it was 
reported by our committee unanimously. 
We recommend its passage by the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JAn- 
man], chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my pleasure to give my full support to 
H.R. 15757, Health Manpower Act of 
1968. 

The supply and quality of America’s 
health manpower is at the very heart of 
our national endeavor to achieve and 
maintain the support for good health 
services for all Americans. The essential 
ingredient in the provision of health 
services is, of course, the people who are 
engaged in it. Our most important task 
in the field of health is to prepare 
enough people with adequate knowledge 
and skill so that the right and expecta- 
tion of each of our citizens to health 
care can be realized. 

The members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
indeed all of us in the Congress, take 
pride in the series of laws which have 
been enacted over the past few years 
to alleviate the Nation’s shortages of 
health manpower. These laws have pro- 
vided the foundation and the framework 
within which the Federal Government 
has participated with a wide variety of 
institutions—schools of medicine, osteop- 
athy, dentistry, nursing, optometry, 
podiatry, pharmacy, veterinary medi- 
cine, public health and allied health— 
in the task of preparing ever-increasing 
numbers of skilled personnel necessary 
to translate the Nation’s expectations 
for health care into reality. 

Under these laws, new schools have 
opened their doors and others have sig- 
nificantly expanded or updated their 
training facilities. Schools have been as- 
sisted in strengthening their curricula so 
that the students who are trained are 
realistically prepared to serve the health 
needs of the people of this Nation, Stu- 
dents have received loans and other 
financial assistance which have enabled 
them to prepare for health careers. 

The Subcommittee on Public Health 
and Welfare, of which I am chairman, 
held hearings on H.R. 15757 and received 
testimony which made it abundantly 
clear that although progress has been 
made in training additional numbers of 
physicians, dentists, nurses, and other 
vitally needed health manpower, serious 
shortages still exist. In fact, in some 
cases, it seems that shortages are becom- 
ing increasingly serious as we face un- 
precedented demands for health serv- 
ices—demands resulting from our rising 
standards of living, higher levels of edu- 
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cation and income, the growth in insur- 
ance and public medical care programs, 
and accelerated advances in medical 
knowledge. 

The Health Manpower Act of 1968 will 
continue and strengthen five major laws: 
the Health Professions Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1963, the Nurse Training 
Act of 1964, the Allied Health Professions 
Personnel Training Act of 1966, the 
Health Research Facilities Act of 1956, 
and the authorities of sections 306 and 
309 of the Public Health Service Act for 
public health traineeships and project 
grants for graduate or specialized train- 
ing in public health. 

As reported, the bill would extend all 
but one of these laws for 2 years—fiscal 
years 1970 and 1971. Since there has been 
only 1 year of experience under the Al- 
lied Health Professions Personnel Train- 
ing Act, the bill would provide for a 1- 
year extension of that act in order to 
gain more experience and to evaluate the 
needs for modification or revision. 

The bill makes significant improve- 
ments in the legislative acts it amends. 
I should like to call particular attention 
to several of them: 

Health professions training—title I— 
would continue the program of assist- 
ance in the construction of schools of 
medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, phar- 
macy, podiatry, optometry, public health 
and veterinary medicine—new schools 
must be built, and existing schools must 
be expanded if increased numbers of 
students are to be enrolled. 

The bill would simplify and make more 
efficient the authorities related to the 
support of construction so that schools 
planning to construct facilities primar- 
ily for teaching purposes, but also for 
medical library or health research pur- 
poses, will not be forced to make separ- 
ate applications to different agencies 
under different review procedures and 
different priorities. Under the bill they 
could make one application to this con- 
struction program. This authority would 
remove the artificial barriers which have 
prevented the sound planning and con- 
struction of the teaching facility as a 
whole. 

Under present law, grants may be 
made to improve the quality of schools 
of medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, op- 
tometry, and podiatry. These improve- 
ment grants are of two kinds: basic im- 
provement grants, made on the basis of 
a formula of $25,000 per school and $500 
per enrolled student, and special im- 
provement grants, made on a project 
basis. With these grants, schools are de- 
veloping new courses, improving teach- 
ing methods, expanding curriculum 
areas, and otherwise supporting and 
strengthening their teaching programs. 

The bill would extend eligibility for 
both institutional—formula—and _spe- 
cial project grants to schools of veter- 
inary medicine and pharmacy. It would 
also provide for a new formula which 
would retain the $25,000 base grant for 
each school. Of the sums remaining from 
appropriations after the computation of 
the base grant, 75 percent would be dis- 
tributed on the basis of relative enroll- 
ments. A school would receive twice as 
much for each student added to its en- 
rollment in a given year, over its average 
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enrollment for the preceding 5 years, as 
it would for other students. The in- 
creased funding for increased enrollment 
is designed to encourage the schools to 
enlarge their enrollments and to help 
them with the cost of educating the ad- 
ditional students. 

The new formula would provide that 
25 percent of the sums remaining from 
appropriations after the base grant 
would be distributed on the basis of the 
relative number of graduates. This would 
provide a further incentive for the 
schools to increase and to retain their 
enrollments, since at graduation a stu- 
dent would again be counted. This would 
also provide incentives for schools to ex- 
periment with shortening the length of 
the training period without diminishing 
the quality of training, and to try to de- 
velop practical means for accepting stu- 
dents at advanced standing; as, for ex- 
ample, admitting a first-year student 
with advanced standing in courses for 
which he had demonstrated competency. 

Some of the health professions schools 
are in serious financial difficulties. Some 
are faced with loss of accreditation. Some 
are in danger of closing; one dental 
school has already announced its closing. 
These schools have been graduating sig- 
nificant numbers of trained professionals 
each year. They require assistance. Sav- 
ing an existing school means a saving of 
a graduating class each year. The plan- 
ning and construction of a new school 
takes time. It would take a new school 
as many as 8 to 10 years from p 
stage to the graduation of its first class. 
Serious efforts must be made to keep 
these existing schools open to prevent 
deterioration in the quality of their 
training programs, and to assure that 
they can graduate well-qualified profes- 
sionals year after year. 

The bill contains several provisions 
which will be of especial importance in 
meeting the needs of these schools: It 
would remove the $400,000 limitation on 
the amount of any special improvement 
grant a school could receive in fiscal year 
1969, and under the new legislation there 
would be no statutory ceiling on such 
grants. In determining priority for 
special project grants, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would 
be required to give consideration to the 
relative need of the applicant for finan- 
cial assistance to provide for accredita- 
tion, to avoid curtailing enrollment, or 
to avoid reduction in the quality of 
training. 

Several of the schools in serious finan- 
cial straits need substantial renovation 
or replacement of their obsolete facilities 
just to retain their current enrollments, 
yet they are unable to raise the 50 per- 
cent matching money required by pres- 
ent law for construction which does not 
involve a new school or major expansion 
of an existing school. Their financial 
plight also makes it impossible for them 
to assume the operating burdens of in- 
creased enrollments. The bill would pro- 
vide that the Federal share of the costs 
of such construction could, in unusual 
circumstances, be increased from the 
present maximum 50 percent up to a 
maximum of 6634 percent if the Secre- 
tary determines that the larger percent- 
age is necessary. 
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NURSE TRAINING (TITLE II) 


Similar provisions are included in the 
nurse training amendments for the ren- 
ovation and replacement of obsolete 
teaching facilities for schools of nursing, 
many of which have been unable to meet 
the matching requirements to undertake 
construction which is essential if they 
are not to reduce enrollments or go out 
of business altogether. 

Costs of educating nurses have in- 
creased markedly. All types of schools 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
operate their programs and often impos- 
sible to expand enrollments or employ 
faculty. In many cases the deficits are 
passed along to patients through higher 
fees for hospital care. 

The bill would authorize institu- 
tional—formula—grants to all three cat- 
egories of nursing schools: diploma, as- 
sociate degree, and collegiate. Under the 
proposed formula, which was modeled 
after the formula for health professions 
schools, each school would receive a base 
grant of $15,000 and the remainder of the 
amounts appropriated would be distrib- 
uted among the schools, 75 percent on 
the basis of relative enrollments and 25 
percent on the basis of the number of 
graduates. In computing relative enroll- 
ments, the schools would receive twice as 
much for students in excess of the aver- 
age enrollment during the previous 5- 
year period as for other students. It is 
hoped that these incentives will encour- 
age expansion of enrollments and reduc- 
tion of attrition. 

The present project grant authority 
for improvement of nurse training would 
be broadened with respect to the pur- 
poses for which grants may be made, 
and eligibility for grants would be ex- 
tended to cover institutions in addition 
to nursing schools. The broadened au- 
thority would permit grants to be made 
to institutions and agencies which do not 
have programs of nurse education but 
which could plan and develop such pro- 
grams or make major contributions to 
the improvement of programs of nurse 
education. It would also permit, in a 
period of transition in nursing education, 
grants to junior colleges and colleges 
which are planning and developing ar- 
rangements with diploma programs. 

The bill would authorize special proj- 
ect grants for the planning, develop- 
ment, and establishment of new or modi- 
fied programs of nurse training. The bill 
would continue, with an increased ap- 
propriation authorization level, the pro- 
gram of advanced traineeships for pro- 
fessional nurse training, to provide the 
teachers and supervisors so essential to 
any expansion of the nurse training ef- 
fort. It would also significantly improve 
the loan and scholarship programs for 
students of nursing to provide the finan- 
cial assistance necessary for ever-in- 
creasing numbers to undertake nurse 
training. 

The bill would also liberalize the ac- 
creditation provisions of the Nurse 
Training Act. It would delete the author- 
ity of the Commissioner of Education 
directly to accredit programs of nurse 
training, and would define an accredited 
program as one which is accredited by a 
recognized body, a State agency, or a 
school of nursing of a hospital, college or 
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university that is accredited by a recog- 
nized accreditation body. The Commis- 
sioner of Education would be required to 
publish a list of nationally recognized 
accrediting bodies and State agencies 
which he determines to be reliable au- 
thority as to the quality of training 
offered. 
ALLIED HEALTH (TITLE III) 

The Allied Health Professions Person- 
nel Training Act was enacted in Novem- 
ber of 1966. There has been only a year 
of experience under that act. The bill 
would extend the law for 1 year—through 
fiscal year 1970. This will make it pos- 
sible to gain additional experience before 
proposing a major extension, modifica- 
tion, or revision of the act. 

In the interim, however, the bill would 
amend the authority for projects to de- 
velop, demonstrate, or evaluate curricu- 
lums for the training of new types of 
health technologists, to make it clear 
that, in addition to training centers for 
allied health, other agencies, institutions, 
and organizations are eligible to apply for 
such grants. Institutions which do not 
currently have training programs which 
would qualify them as centers could re- 
ceive project support to develop, demon- 
strate, or evaluate curriculums or meth- 
ods of training of known, as well as new, 
types of health technologists. 

PUBLIC HEALTH (TITLE III) 


The bill would extend for 2 years the 
authority for project grants to schools 
of public health and other organizations 
and institutions for graduate or special- 
ized training in public health, and the 
authority for traineeships for graduate 
or specialized training in public health. 
These programs are making a significant 
contribution to the expansion and im- 
provement of public and community 
health throughout the country, and in 
increasing the numbers of trained public 
health specialists so badly needed in to- 
day’s society. 

HEALTH RESEARCH FACILITIES (TITLE IV) 


The bill would extend for 2 years the 
authority for construction of health re- 
search facilities. It would authorize not 
to exceed 25 percent of appropriations 
for any fiscal year for these purposes to 
be used for a Federal share of up to 6634 
percent of the cost of any class or classes 
of projects which the Secretary deter- 
mines have special national or regional 
significance. 

A number of major research program 
areas have been identified as meriting 
special attention, such as cardiovascular 
research and training centers, cancer 
research and training centers, centers 
for research on aging, pharmacology- 
toxicology research and training cen- 
ters, and the like. 

This authority will make it possible to 
plan effectively for the coordinated de- 
velopment of programs of special na- 
tional or regional significance. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 15757 was ap- 
proved by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce without a dis- 
senting vote. The provisions of the 
Health Manpower Act of 1968 would ex- 
tend and significantly improve pro- 
grams which are essential to increasing 
the numbers and maintaining the quality 
of crucially needed professionals skilled 
in the various areas of health service. I 
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urge the House to approve this important 
legislation. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
This bill will continue five programs in 
the field of health which have proved to 
be highly successful and well accepted. 
MEDICAL EDUCATION ASSISTANCE ACT 


This act was designed to, and has in 
fact resulted in, creation of more 
schools to train doctors, dentists, osteo- 
paths, optometrists, podiatrists, pharma- 
cists, and, more recently, veterinarians. 
The fact that it takes approximately 10 
years from the project stage to a trained 
and practicing physician makes it rather 
surprising that progress has been as 
rapid as we are able to report. New medi- 
cal schools are under construction, and 
established medical schools have in- 
creased enrollments. 

Institutional and special project 
grants have assisted present schools to 
upgrade the curriculums and to explore 
and experiment in new teaching methods 
and ways to improve and shorten instruc- 
tion. Included in these provisions in the 
present bill as well as the original legisla- 
tion is a requirement upon which I have 
insisted to insure that the expenditure 
of Federal funds does, in fact, result in 
increased production of professional 
people. Schools must assure the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that they will make certain specific in- 
creases in enrollment before they can 
qualify for grants. 

Medical education as herein defined 
would also include loans for students 
and a limited number of scholarships the 
recipients of which will be determined 
by the individual schools. These later 
provisions on student aid are herein ex- 
tended to include students of pharmacy 
and veterinary medicine. 

There are two changes from present 
legislation which have little if any bear- 
ing on the funds involved but which may 
prove very valuable to the professions. 
One such makes it possible for an ap- 
plicant to prepare one application for 
multipurpose facilities. In the past an 
application for construction of a medical 
school could not be combined with an 
application for construction of a medical 
research facility although they would be 
administered as one unit, would use the 
same personnel and might even occupy 
the same building. This change recog- 
nizes the realities of medical school ad- 
ministration. 

Also added is a provision which allows 
construction funds to be used to create 
facilities for both advanced and con- 
tinuing education in the medical field. 
This today is at least as important as the 
creation of new medical talent. 

NURSE TRAINING ACT 


The Nurse Training Act is extended 
for a 2-year period and contains all of 
the same elements as the previous sec- 
tion, One significant change allows con- 
struction grants to be as high as 6634 
percent of the total cost instead of 50 
percent as in the past. This is consistent 
with other similar provisions in the law 
such as hospital construction and should, 
I feel, be an acceptable change. Also 
student loans can now be allowed as high 
as $1,500 in any one year. 
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Perhaps it should be noted here that 
throughout the bill the committee has 
attempted to square student aid provi- 
sions with the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act both for reasons of fairness to 
all concerned and for simplification in 
administration at the university level. 

Because of the special problems in the 
field of nursing and the urgent need to 
train larger numbers as quickly as pos- 
sible, the committee felt compelled in 
those provisions having to do with im- 
provement grants to set forth some pri- 
orities. In determining which schools 
will be given first consideration for such 
improvement grants, the Secretary will 
consider the following priorities: 

First. The relative need for assistance 
to continue in operation or to avoid cur- 
tailing enrollment. 

Second. A special need in the case of 
merging with another school of nursing. 

Third. The relative need of the appli- 
cant for assistance to obtain or keep ac- 
creditation. 

Fourth. The extent to which the proj- 
ect will increase enrollments. 

In the field of nurse training there has 
been considerable discussion about the 
problem of accreditation of nursing 
schools. Each time we have considered 
the matter on the floor we have found 
more than one school of thought. Cer- 
tainly this House wants nursing students 
to obtain the best possible education and 
have the best possible qualifications when 
practicing this important profession, On 
the other hand the need to increase the 
number of schools and the number of 
graduates is urgent. Accreditation by na- 
tional bodies alone has proved to be cum- 
bersome. Junior colleges which obtain 
their accreditation for all other purposes 
from either a State or regional body 
often find it too burdensome to ask for 
completely separate accreditation for 
one program alone. The result is one less 
nursing program. 

This bill will allow regional accredit- 
ing bodies and even State accrediting 
bodies to approve nursing programs in 
hospitals and junior colleges. We do not 
believe that these bodies are inclined to 
accredit inferior programs, but they 
should, by the very fact that they are 
closer to the source, make it cheaper, 
easier and more practical for a school to 
get underway. 

ALLIED HEALTH PROFESSIONS TRAINING AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINING 

Of all the programs included in the 
present bill the allied health professions 
are the newest. They provide for con- 
struction, improvement grants, assist- 
ance to design new methods and trainee- 
ships. At the present time they do not 
include scholarships specifically desig- 
nated for these categories. The problem 
of allied health personnel is directly con- 
nected and related to shortages in the 
basic medical professions and nursing. 
Only by more and better qualified pro- 
fessionals in new categories can the doc- 
tor hope to provide care for the ever 
increasing number of patients. Highly 
qualified medical technologists, physical 
therapists and similar professionals will 
round out the ranks of health manpower 
as time goes on. The 1-year extension of 
this bill is well justified although the 
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act has not been in force long to show 
either dramatic results or problems. We 
hope for the one and expect the other. 

Schools of public health have received 
assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment for many years. Public health 
practice is something extra for the ordi- 
nary health professional. It is something 
he should understand and use in con- 
junction with his regular practice. Be- 
cause of this extra professional charac- 
ter of public health efforts we have also 
provided in the past traineeships by 
which an already trained medical pro- 
fessional can accept this extra education 
without undue loss. 

HEALTH RESEARCH FACILITIES 


The last program involved in this bill 
provides funds for the building of health 
research facilities. For several years this 
ran at the fairly steady rate of $50 mil- 
lion a year. The last time around the 
legislation provided for $280 million for 
a 3-year period. We had been convinced 
by testimony that there would be a 
fairly dramatic rise in the building of 
health research facilities. As a matter 
of fact, there seems to have been a dra- 
matic drop instead. Only a small part 
of that total authorization was ever re- 
quested. There will, of course, be activ- 
ity in this field if for no other reason 
in conjunction with the building of new 
medical schools. At the present time the 
much lower authorizations of $20 million 
and $30 million provided in this bill 
would seem to be adequate. 

This entire package which totals 
$1,176,000,000 presents a rather formi- 
dable fiscal picture. It does not appear 
the same when broken down into its 
component parts, and we can see that 
this is, by and large, a continuance of 
aecepted and successful programs at 
levels which are consistent with per- 
formance we have observed and at the 
same time cognizant of the fiscal prob- 
lems of the Nation. 

I recommend H.R. 15757 to my col- 
leagues in the House as it comes to you 
from our Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I have been reading page 
15 of the report, on the cost of this legis- 
lation, to which the gentleman just re- 
ferred. I find this language: 

As reported by the committee, the bill pro- 
vides a 2-year extension of these programs, 
with appropriation authorizations totaling 
wes million as shown by the following 

e: 


Adding the figures in the table, $536,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1970 and $649.8 million 
for fiscal year 1971, gives a total, if I am 
correct, of $1,185,800,000 instead of 
$1,176,800,000. The figures do not con- 
form. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee to respond. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I should like to say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa that these are typographical errors. 
The figures should be $531 million for 
1970, $645.8 million for 1971, for a total 
of $1,176.8 million. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman for calling it to the 
attention of the committee. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
am proud to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. It certainly embraces a wide spec- 
trum of activity. I am not a member of 
the Subcommittee on Health, but that 
distinguished subcommittee brought to 
the full committee a fine, worthwhile, and 
needed piece of legislation, which is now 
before us. As has been stated, it did pass 
the subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee unanimously. It has my full support. 
I hope it will have the full support of the 
Members of the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from New Jersey 
(Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before use rep- 
resents a downpayment on the cost of the 
Nation’s long-standing neglect of its 
health manpower needs—neglect which 
has confronted the country with drastic 
shortages of personnel in the several 
health professions, including doctors, 
nurses, dentists, technicians, researchers, 
and others. 

It is not my purpose to assign blame 
to any individual or organization; there 
is plenty to go around, embracing both 
Government and professional associa- 
tions in the health field among others. 
Our purpose must be to remedy this ne- 
glect, to enlarge the national effort to re- 
dress the imbalance between the supply 
of health professionals and the growing 
demand for their services. The pending, 
bill, while it will not by any means solve 
the problem, will nevertheless greatly 
strengthen the beginning we have made 
in recent years to increase the supply of 
professional health personnel, and so I 
strongly support the legislation. 

The reason for our predicament, Mr. 
Chairman, is all too evident. In the face 
of a rapidly expanding population, the 
growing affluence of the population at 
large, significant improvements in the 
treatment of illness, and Government 
programs designed to bring more ade- 
quate medical care to those previously 
unable to afford it, the demand for 
health services has greatly exceeded the 
capacity of our health education estab- 
lishment to train the needed personnel. 
As a result, the ratio of those needing 
health care and those able to furnish it 
has substantially declined. 

It should be apparent to all that medi- 
cal discoveries, increasing personal in- 
comes, medical care programs, hospital 
construction, and similar developments 
can have little or no positive effect on the 
Nation’s health unless the trained per- 
sonnel are available to translate potential 
into reality. As the committee report 
notes, crowded waiting rooms, lengthy 
delays in hospital emergency depart- 
ments, overworked staffs, and hospital 
admissions often limited to emergency 
cases testify to the severity of the health 
personnel shortage. 
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This bill, therefore, points up once 
again a continuing problem which Con- 
gress and the administration have not 
yet adequately confronted—the problem 
of setting priorities and of achieving a 
balance in providing assistance to related 
activities. I refer to reports from my 
Committee on Government Operations 
which have shown that by putting more 
funds into medical research over the 
years than that area of medicine can 
effectively utilize, we have substantially 
reduced the quality of that research and 
consequently have produced a lower re- 
turn, in terms of beneficial results, than 
our investment warranted. 

The opposite is true, I suggest, in the 
case of health personnel. In addition to 
attracting a disproportionate number of 
doctors and technicians to the field of 
research through an extraordinarily 
generous grant policy, we have failed to 
invest adequately in the training of such 
personnel to provide the necessary man- 
power not only for research but for the 
care and treatment of the sick. This bill, 
I believe, will help to redress this im- 
balance. 

The situation, as I have noted on many 
occasions in the past, is especially seri- 
ous in the case of nurses, and I am per- 
sonally gratified that the bill takes a 
number of significant forward steps in 
the direction of increasing support for 
nurse training, particularly in the hos- 
pital-related diploma school of nurs- 
ing. In these respects, I am glad to note, 
the bill follows recommendations in- 
cluded in legislation, H.R. 13096, which 
I joined in sponsoring with our distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania 
ae Rooney] and several other Mem- 

rs. 

In the area of nurse training, the bill 
will accomplish several important objec- 
tives: extend for 2 years the program of 
construction grants for schools of nurs- 
ing, with added flexibility to permit a 
higher Federal share in certain cases of 
exceptional need; provide broader au- 
thority for making institutional grants 
for the support of schools of nursing, 
especially diploma schools, to help ease 
the cost squeeze which has led some hos- 
pitals to abandon their nursing schools 
or subsidize them through higher charges 
to patients; permit grants to be made 
for special projects involving institutions 
and agencies not now providing nurse 
education but which could be encouraged 
to do so, again with emphasis on relating 
such training to hospital diploma 
schools; strengthen the scholarship and 
loan programs for student nurses; ex- 
tend the program of traineeships of pro- 
fessional nurses in order to improve 
teaching and administrative resources; 
and liberalize the accreditation process 
by which schools of nursing are deter- 
mined to be eligible for Federal assist- 
ance, thereby increasing the number of 
institutions capable of providing profes- 
sional nurse training. 

Given the major importance of hospi- 
tal diploma schools of nursing, which 
provide approximately 75 percent of our 
trained nurses, and considering the un- 
usual handicaps facing many such 
schools, I am especially encouraged that 
the legislation provides much-needed 
emphasis on helping these schools. 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I am quite inter- 
ested in the accreditation of some of 
these nursing schools. It has been my 
information it has been easier for college 
or university nursing schools to become 
accredited to receive Federal funds than, 
for example, a State charity hospital or 
a private hospital which has a nursing 
school. It is my information that it has 
actually been very hard in the past for 
private and State hospital nursing 
schools to become accredited for these 
funds. We need more nurses and these 
small nursing schools are doing a real 
commendable teaching job in my State. 
Let us help them out just like we help 
the college and university nursing 
schools. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I believe we changed 
that in the past few years. I will yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Rocers] who has been in- 
terested in that subject, to explain it 
further. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding, and I appreciate 
the question asked, because this is an 
important facet of the bill. 

We are trying to put emphasis on 
schools of nursing in the three categories, 
but also particularly on the diploma 
schools, the hospital schools of nursing 
to which I believe the gentleman refers. 
We are saying here that we want Federal 
funds in this bill to be available to the 
institutions which have established these 
diploma schools so that they can be up- 
graded and turn out more nurses. 

This is the point of the legislation. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. This is my 
point, also. In my State only a few of the 
larger schools of nursing have been ac- 
credited for these funds. I know if we 
could get funds to the private, State, and 
county hospitals with nursing schools 
then we could further upgrade nurse 
teaching. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The gentle- 
man is exactly right. This legislation is 
aimed at correcting that situation, be- 
cause we are determined to allow State 
agencies to approve schools of nursing 
as well as a regional accrediting body. 
The situation has been that the Com- 
missioner of Education has designated 
the National League of Nursing to do the 
accrediting, Anyone who did not get this 
accrediting from the National League 
of Nursing was barred from getting any 
funds at all, and those were the institu- 
tions that needed the money most to up- 
date and improve their institutions. So 
this legislation will correct that situation 
and help boost the diploma schools of 
nursing. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much for that response. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
add my remarks to those of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Montcom- 
ERY] on this subject. The member of the 
committee from Florida [Mr. ROGERS] 
recalls that I have corresponded with him 
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and have had a number of conversations 
with him on this point. We have had very 
serious situations existing in my district 
where hospital nursing schools have not 
been able to get proper funding or ac- 
creditation because of over-rigid criteria. 
The primary emphasis should be given 
in this area, and I applaud the commit- 
tee’s action in putting the emphasis 
where the need is great. I am highly in 
accord with what the committee did to 
alleviate the situation under this bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee [Mr. NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
support of this bill. 

I must say the remarks that were 
made by the gentleman from Florida 
pretty well point out the interest of the 
subcommittee as well as the full com- 
mittee. I must also compliment the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] 
who appeared before our committee 
pleading the case for more nurses and 
more doctors to implement the product 
of our great research programs. I think 
those of us who live in rural areas are 
aware of the shortage of doctors. Many 
hospitals, I am told, have a wing that is 
not in operation because of lack of 
nurses. The emphasis throughout our 
hearings was to stimulate the production 
in the area of nurses and doctors. We 
found in so many cases that our medical 
schools moved in the direction of a use 
of research grants rather than going into 
producing more doctors. We have an ex- 
tensive amount of money which is spent 
over and above what was spent a year 
ago or 2 or even 10 years ago, but we 
still have not produced more doctors and 
nurses. The emphasis in our hearings 
was to move in the direction which was 
discussed here today. The total product 
here is one that we can all support, be- 
cause I believe the efforts of our sub- 
committee and full committee have been 
in the direction that the Nation needs 
and which the Congress will approve of. 
There may be some details that need 
correction and which can be approved of 
later, of course. No bill is perfect, but we 
did a thorough job in this, and I am in 
complete support of the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, the foun- 
dation of health care for our people is 
contained in the bill we are discussing to- 
day. The Health Manpower Act of 1968 
will continue and strengthen programs 
designed to prepare the physicians, den- 
tists, nurses, and other vitally needed 
health professions personnel who are es- 
sential to the translation of our expect- 
ancy of good health care into reality. I 
endorse the provisions of H.R. 15757, as 
reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and urge 
its enactment. 

We are all acutely aware of the short- 
age of physicians in this country. The 
American Medical Association has said 
the shortage is reaching “alarming pro- 
portions.” I am told that right now we 
need more than 52,000 additional doc- 
tors despite the fact that we are training 
more doctors than ever before in the his- 
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tory of this country. Last year 9,000 quali- 
fied applicants were not admitted to the 
medical schools of this Nation simply 
because there was not space for them. 
The single most important factor in the 
accommodation of addition students is 
the construction of teaching facilities. 
We must significantly step up the crea- 
tion of new places—by building new 
schools, and by constructing new spaces 
in existing schools. 

With the assistance of the health pro- 
fessions educational assistance construc- 
tion program, 10 new medical schools 
have been funded since 1964, seven have 
actually admitted students, and three 
more are scheduled to open in 1968. In 
addition, many existing schools have re- 
ceived construction grants which are as- 
sisting them in building space to accom- 
modate new students and renovating ob- 
solete facilities to maintain enrollments. 

But this is only a fraction of what is 
needed. Continuation of the construc- 
tion program is essential. There is a 
backlog of approved, but unfunded proj- 
ects for construction of medical schools 
of more than $65 million. We must take 
advantage of the readiness of these medi- 
cal schools to undertake major construc- 
tion to hasten the day when these schools 
graduate physicians. 

Enactment of title I of the Health Man- 
power Act of 1968 will continue this pro- 
gram which is essential if we are to train 
the physicians this Nation needs. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr, VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
wholehearted support of this legislation 
H.R. 15757. I congratulate the commit- 
tee upon bringing it to the floor of the 
House for consideration and passage. 

H.R. 15757 extends and improves a 
number of programs dealing with the 
training of nurses and other health per- 
sonnel and with the construction of 
health research facilities. 

In the last decade, the Federal Govern- 
ment has taken significant steps to in- 
crease the availability of the health care 
offered its citizens. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant step was taken in 1965 when the 
House Ways and Means Committee, of 
which I am a member, reported out a 
ti bill which was enacted into 

aw. 

Yet the extension of decent health care 
to more and more Americans coupled 
with a great increase in population has 
stretched the capabilities of our health 
resources to the breaking point. The 
heavy demand upon our Nation’s hard- 
working nurses and health professions 
workers has caused the cost of health 
care to skyrocket. Increasing cost makes 
the goal of easy accessibility of health 
care more difficult. The whole thing be- 
comes a vicious circle. 

According to every projection, the 
situation will become even more danger- 
ous in the near future. For example, it 
is estimated that the demand for phy- 
siclans in 1973 will be 42,000 higher than 
the supply. Between 1968 and 1973 the 
supply of dentists will increase by 6,000 
but the additional demand will increase 
by 12,000. It is estimated that the supply 
of nurses will increase by 95,000 between 
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1968 and 1973, but the shortage of nurses, 
which is estimated to amount to 141,000 
today, will increase to 186,000 by 1973. 

This heavy strain and demand upon 
our health resources is felt everywhere. 
In my community of Cleveland, there 
are hospitals, both in the central city and 
in the suburbs, where the occupancy rate 
is in excess of 100 percent. This means 
that patients are being treated on beds 
in hallways and corridors. 

The legislation before us strengthens 
and extends for 2 years five health acts 
which have had a great impact in meet- 
ing the Nation’s health needs. These 
acts are the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act of 1963, the Nurse 
Training Act of 1964, the Allied Health 
Professions Personnel Training Act of 
1966, the Health Research Facilities Act 
of 1956, and the Public Health Service 
Act. Together, these programs contrib- 
uted approximately $6.4 million in health 
assistance to Cuyahoga County hospitals 
and schools in fiscal year 1967 alone. 

To fail to extend these acts or to crip- 
ple them through cutbacks would bring 
certain disaster. I urge that the House 
pass this bill so vital for the health of 
the country. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CoHELAN]. 

Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to thank the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for yielding to 
me at this time. 

9 8 5 Chairman, I rise in support of this 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us au- 
thorizes a significant change in the ac- 
creditation procedures for schools of 
nursing. I question the value of that 
change, 

Many of us are disturbed by the 
turbulence which seems to pervade the 
younger generation today—the hippies, 
the campus revolutionaries, the young- 
sters who use drugs, the draft card 
burners—and the list goes on. 

In every generation we have our young 
revolutionaries, but in this mid-20th cen- 
tury we are all beginning to feel that 
there is a greater feeling of unrest with 
our children. 

What was a new psychological theory 
many years ago has, I believe come into 
common acceptance today. When young 
people begin “misbehaving” or acting 
up” they are often trying to tell us some- 
thing that is not too obvious by what 
they actually say or do. 

I, for one, feel that their revolt is, at 
least partially, a revolt against second- 
class standards. They do not want foisted 
on them second-class commodities; they 
do not want to fight in second-class wars; 
they do not want the left-over and sec- 
ond-class attention and respect from 
their parents; and they do not want a 
second-class education. 

If we expect our young people to be 
productive and useful citizens, we must 
take the first step by providing them 
with the kinds of opportunities which 
give them a chance to achieve excellence. 

We cannot, with the wave of a magic 
wand, make all education perfect. But 
we can, as each opportunity arises, strike 
down substitutes for excellence—even 
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though substitutes are often the easy 
way out. 

We have in this bill a measure which 
would offer the opportunity of encourag- 
ing the growth of a second-class educa- 
tion in nursing. 

Rather than holding firm and saying 
to our young people, We will only con- 
done excellence for your future,” we are 
saying, A second-rate education is good 
enough for you.” 

The accreditation provisions of the 
previous law guaranteed to America’s 
young people not only excellence in edu- 
cation but also our word that we believe 
that they, and the future of our coun- 
try, are deserving of the best. 

If this accreditation provision is 
changed, we will be doing what John 
Gardner once said, . . walking back- 
wards into the future.” 

This new amendment strips away the 
promise of excellence. It rewards medioc- 
rity. And it says nothing to our young 
people today who ask for any sign— 
however small—that they deserve and 
will serve us well with the finest educa- 
tional opportunities. 

For those who say, “This is only a 
small thing,” I would say that it is all of 
the small things, together, which become 
the large compromise which is so de- 
structive to our future. I doubt whether 
these amendments will have the effect 
of inducing young people to enter nurs- 
ing, particularly in the nonaccredited 
schools. 

I include in my remarks an excerpt 
from the publication entitled National 
Commission on Accrediting, The Past 
and the Future, pages 8 and 9, “Con- 
sensus on Accreditation”: 

The conflict over professional versus re- 
gional accreditation revealed that within 
American higher education, the general sig- 
nificance of accreditation was not well un- 
derstood. Created out of concern for institu- 
tional autonomy and the danger of restric- 
tive standardization, the Commission later 
realized that colleges and universities are 
free neither to dispense with standards nor 
to determine unilaterally their own stand- 
ards. As a result of this realization, the Com- 
mission has endeavored in recent years to 
achieve a wider understanding of the role 
that institutions, the professions, the states, 
and the federal government play in relation 
to the governance of American higher edu- 
cation. Largely through the speeches, arti- 
cles, and reports of its executive director, the 
Commission has gained a wider consensus 
on the utility of accreditation in American 
society and the unique place of voluntary 
accreditation by both the regional and pro- 
fessional agencies in academic government. 

Under this philosophy, the Commission has 
attempted to keep the interests of the insti- 
tutions, the regional associations, and the 
professions in balance. In this effort, it has 
worked with each of the professions to as- 
sure that both educators and practitioners 
within the profession share responsibility in 
accreditation. Most significantly, it has tried 
to reach its decisions in terms not alone of 
the desires of educational institutions or the 
professions, but of the needs of the public 
at large. Hence in recognizing any accredit- 
ing agency, it has adopted as its first require- 
ment the principle of “social need“ —the le- 
gitimate need of students, parents, employ- 
ers, faculty members, government agencies, 
and other groups for information and guid- 
ance about institutional quality. 

Occasionally, as a result of this philosophy, 
the Commission has been subject to the crit- 
icism that it weighs more heavily the inter- 
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ests of accrediting agencies than those of 
its institutional members. It is true, as the 
history of the regulatory agencies of the 
federal government shows, that any regula- 
tory body, including the Commission, may in 
time tend to represent the interests of those 
it was created to regulate. But the Commis- 
sion continues to deem of first importance 
the welfare of the public and of higher edu- 
cation; and support for this policy seems 
evident from the growth of its membership 
to more than thirteen hundred colleges and 
universities—the largest number of institu- 
tional members of any higher education as- 
sociation in the United States. 


The Commission “deems of first im- 
portance the welfare of the public“ 80 
do the nurses. 

Mr. Chairman, the Washington Star 
on July 18, 1968, carried an article by 
Judith Randal entitled “More or Better 
Nursing Education?” As its title indi- 
cates, it points out the big problem facing 
us in deciding the course of action which 
will best encourage the young people of 
our Nation to enter a nursing career. I 
wish to conclude my remarks by placing 
this timely article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

MORE OR BETTER NURSING EDUCATION? 
(By Judith Randal) 

With the nation an estimated 300,000 regis- 
tered nurses short of its needs, Congress is 
having difficulty deciding what to do about 
federal assistance to nursing education. 

The Senate has passed a bill that would 
permit grants to schools meeting the ac- 
creditation standards of the National League 
of Nursing, a group devoted to raising the 
standards of nursing service and training. 

A House bill would ignore the league and 

authorize aid to schools meeting state stand- 
ards. 
There are 1,252 schools of nursing offering 
1,269 training programs—some at junior col- 
leges, some at colleges and universities and 
some merely at hospitals. Although these 
schools meet the standards of the state in 
which they are located, only 770 meet league 
standards 


Though the House approach probably 
would put more nurses at the bedside more 
quickly and has the backing of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, it 
might or might not be the best plan in the 
end. 

It is not just that some state agencies 
might sacrifice educational quality for quan- 
tity—a move of dubious wisdom when one 
considers that nurses are increasingly called 
on to do tasks once performed by physicians 
and that complicated equipment and tech- 
niques are now the norm in most hospitals. 
The reasons are far more complex, 

There is, for example, increasing talk of a 
new class of medical care givers to be called 
“physicians’ assistants.” Indeed, some are al- 
ready being trained. Not surprisingly, nurses 
are ambivalent toward this development, 
seeing in it the threat that this new subpro- 
fession could be used to keep them in their 
places—particularly if the standards of their 
own training were to be lowered. 

The accreditation dilemma can also be 
traced in part to nursing itself, an occupa- 
tion that is militantly struggling to become a 
true profession. In the process, like many 
labor unions, it has sought to set up barriers 
to entry. 

Thus, diploma school graduates (nurses 
trained at a hospital whose teaching pro- 
gram is unconnected with a college or uni- 
versity) who wish to climb the career ladder 
which requires a degree, often find they 
must enroll at a college or university and 
start all over again. 

The question is, therefore, whether ambi- 
tious students seeking lasting job satisfac- 
tion and higher salaries will be content to 
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settle for some of the schools that a state 
agency might approve. 

A generation or so ago, when nursing was 
one of the few careers to which a respectable 
young girl might aspire, it might not have 
mattered. 

Now nursing must compete with a host 
of other jobs which are not only better paid, 
but more attractive as well. College has be- 
come a part of the American way of life and 
diploma nursing schools often just don’t fill 
the bill. 

At the same time, such schools are having 
difficulties of their own. Where once stu- 
dent nurses did much of the menial work 
in the wards and sandwiched classes in be- 
tween, today’s educational standards require 
that they spend most of their day at lectures 
and in laboratories. These must be paid for, 
and the cost is one reason daily hospital 
charges keep rising. Facing mounting ex- 
penses any way, many hospital schools are 
so financially overwhelmed they are simply 
shutting down. 

A lowering of standards, it is true, might 
be expected to relieve some of these pressures 
and enable hospital-based schools to have 
their students devote less time to the class- 
room and more to patient care. 

But would this really make sense? 

Teachers of nurses as well as bedside nurses 
are in short supply and nursing educators 
argue with some justification that diploma 
schools often represent a waste of scarce re- 
sources. In their view, a junior college that 
trains nurses for the entire community or a 
br aa program is closer to the 
i ` 

At recent Senate hearings, for instance, Dr. 
Evelyn Cohelan of the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation said that university or college pro- 
grams enable four or five classes of students 
at once to profit from the faculty and facili- 
ties, whereas other nursing schools have only 
two or three classes of students in attendance 
at a time. This is especially relevant, she 
said, because tuition covers only a fraction of 
the educational cost at many schools of nurs- 
ing. 

This is one side of the argument. The 
other is the inescapable fact that the nation 
is clamoring for nurses and that setting 
standards too high and emphasizing pro- 
grams that require four or five years in school 
instead of two or three limits the immedi- 
ately available supply of nurses as well as the 
kind of people who will be able to enroll. 
Just as the police force was the route by 
which many Irish immigrants entered the 
middle class, so hospitals are becoming that 
upward ladder for Puerto Ricans and Negroes 
from inner city slums, 

In finally shaping nursing education, Con- 
gress will need to weigh carefully the dis- 
parate needs of quality versus quantity and 
educational opportunity. If the decisions are 
to be made in the broadest public interest, 
it will not be an easy task. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
pan I thank the gentleman for yield- 

g. 

Just in reply to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. COHELAN]—and I ap- 
preciate the views that he put forth—I 
would like to have the gentleman know 
that his very distinguished wife, Dr. Eve- 
lyn Cohelan, who is doing an outstand- 
ing job for nursing at the University of 
Maryland as chairman of its graduate 
program in nursing, and who has been 
a driving force toward upgrading nursing 
care in this Nation, testified before our 
committee and was most helpful in 
the testimony she presented. 
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Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California and I do differ, though, in try- 
ing to bring about quality as well as 
quantity, and I believe we must consider 
both, and of course we want both, and 
I am sure the gentleman desires that 
also as the end result. 

But, of course, what we have done un- 
der the present program the way it has 
been run, by allowing only moneys to go 
to those schools that are accredited by 
the National League of Nurses, we have, 
in effect, denied those schools which 
need the money the most to upgrade 
their faculties, to upgrade their curricu- 
lums, and to offer inducements to stu- 
dents to attend these schools and can 
qualify for student loans and scholar- 
ships. We have denied those institutions 
which really need the funds necessary to 
bring excellence to their institutions. 

So we feel that we are now correcting 
the situation, and I believe that this 
legislation will. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 15757, the Health Manpower Act 
of 1968. 

This legislation provides for a 2-year 
extension of four major health programs: 
the Health Professions Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1963; the Nurse Training 
Act of 1964; the Health Research Facili- 
ties Act of 1966, and the Public Health 
Service Act authority for public health 
traineeships in project grants for grad- 
uate or specialized training in public 
health. A fifth program, the Allied Health 
Professions Personnel Training Act of 
1966 is extended for 1 year. 

This bill will enable us to continue 
our commitment to try to meet the health 
manpower needs of this nation of over 
200 million. Needs which are urgent. 
Needs which are qualitative as well as 
quantitative. 

Your Subcommittee on Public Health 
and Welfare heard extensive testimony 
from many knowledgeable people con- 
cerned with the needs of health man- 
power. 

These witnesses told the subcommittee 
that in 1968 alone some 52,000 more 
physicians are needed. 

That by 1973, less than 5 years from 
now, an additional 18,000 dentists will be 
needed. 

That by 1973, there will be a shortage 
of some 186,000 nurses. 

How can these manpower needs be 
met? 

A major step to meeting these needs 
can be achieved by enactment of the bill 
before us today. 

Under title I of the bill, institutional 
grants will continue to be made avail- 
able for construction or rehabilitation 
of teaching facilities at schools of medi- 
cine, osteopathy, dentistry, public health, 
optometry, pharmacy, veterinary medi- 
cine and podiatry. These grants are 
available for program improvement to all 
these schools on a formula based on 
consideration of student enrollment and 
graduates. 

For those schools that face an imme- 
diate crisis and the possibility of having 
to close their doors, special project grants 
can be made available to meet accredi- 
tation problems and overcome educa- 
tional and economic weaknesses. Funds 
for such special project grants were first 
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made available in fiscal year 1968 and 
some $17.8 million of these special grants 
were made with a statutory maximum of 
$300,000 to each school. 

The situation facing our medical 
schools is serious. Information is that 
medical schools at Boston University, 
Tufts, Marquette, Creighton University, 
Omaha, the Chicago School of Medicine, 
Georgetown, George Washington, the 
Hahnemann College of Medicine, Phila- 
delphia, Jefferson School of Medicine, 
Philadelphia, Meharry School of Medi- 
cine, Nashville, St. Louis School of Medi- 
cine, Loyola University, Stritch School of 
Medicine, Hines, Ill., Tulane University, 
and Woman’s Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, have fallen upon hard times and 
are considering closing their doors. 

Should this happen, it would mean a 
loss of about 1,000 new physicians a year 
when the shortage is already about 52 
thousand. 

This legislation would make special 
project loans available to elevate these 
troubled schools. I might add that man- 
agement research surveys show that it 
is less costly to revitalize an ailing school 
than to close it down and build another, 
or to vastly expand existing facilities 
at another school. 

Title IL of the bill will take us far 
along the road to bridging the gap be- 
tween the number of nurses currently 
being graduated and the present and fu- 
ture needs in this vital manpower area. 

Under this title, institutional grants 
are made available for construction or 
rehabilitation of teaching facilities at 
baccalaureate, associate degree, and 
diploma schools of nursing. These grants 
are available for program improvement 
on a formula based on consideration of 
student enrollment and graduates. 

Likewise, project grants, as under part 
I for the other professions, are available 
to those schools in need of immediate 
help to strengthen curriculums, 

Your committee has also extended the 
coverage of these special project grants 
to include institution—diploma schools— 
as well as the baccalaureate and associate 
degree schools. 

A particular provision was put in the 
bill to insure that proper priorities would 
be set. These priorities, to be considered 
by the Secretary are: 

First. The relative need of the ap- 
plicant—if a school of nursing—for fi- 
nancial assistance to continue in opera- 
tion or avoid curtailing enrollment or 
reduction in the quality of training pro- 


ed; 

Second. The special need of the ap- 
plicant for financial assistance in con- 
nection with its merger with a school of 
nursing; 

Third. The relative need of the ap- 
plicant for financial assistance to main- 
tain or provide for accreditation as a 
school of nursing; and 

Fourth. The extent to which the proj- 
ect will increase enrollment of full-time 
students receiving nursing training. 

Scholarships and loans will continue 
to be made available to assist the indi- 
vidual students. 

Accreditation has also been broadened 
to permit State agencies approved by 
the Commissioner of Education to be 
satrap as accrediting agents under 

act. 
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Under present law only the National 
League of Nursing, a private organiza- 
tion, has been designated as the accred- 
iting agency although the Commissioner 
of Education has the authority to ac- 
credit specific nurse training programs 
rather than institutions. 

Many institutions, primarily junior 
colleges, have been reluctant to apply 
for accreditation of specific programs 
since the normal method by which they 
attain accreditation is accreditation as 
an institution. 

As a result, full participation under the 
provisions of this legislation is now de- 
nied to over 300 programs of nurse 
training. 

We cannot let this situation continue. 
There is an estimated shortage of 141,- 
000 nurses in the United States today; 
by 1973, at the current rate of gradua- 
tion, the shortage will be 186,000. 

We must permit other institutions to 
participate in this legislation. 

Title III of the bill extends the allied 
health professions personnel training 
program for 1 year, 

This is a continuation of the program 
begun in 1967 and is very important be- 
cause it authorizes project support grants 
for the training of new types of health 
technologists as well as the established 
and known categories. 

This means more medical technologists, 
More dental hygienists, more occupa- 
tional and physical therapists and more 
dietitians, just to name a few of the al- 
lied health professions that would benefit 
from this legislation. 

Project grants for graduate training 
of schools of public health for profes- 
sional public health personnel are also 
continued under this title. Also included 
are traineeship provisions for graduate 
or specialized public health personnel. 

Title IV of the bill extends title VII 
part A of the Public Health Service Act 
to provide a 2-year extension of Fed- 
eral assistance to the States in the con- 
struction or remodeling of research and 
research training in the sciences re- 
lated to health. 

I support this title of the bill, but 
wish to add that during committee hear- 
ings I expressed concern that too much 
money under governmental programs 
were going for pure research and not 
enough for manpower output to meet 
the needs of the Nation. Research is 
funded by NIH. This legislation is to 
meet the Nation’s needs for health man- 
power. 

Accordingly, I am of the opinion that 
the committee was exercising proper ac- 
tion when it reduced the authorization 
for appropriations for this research 
facilities program; $8.4 million has been 
appropriated for fiscal year 1969, and 
$20 million is authorized in this bill for 
fiscal year 1970 and $30 million for fiscal 
year 1971. 

I think this bill, in summary, is a logi- 
cal step in the direction of better, more 
effective production of health manpower, 
and I support its passage. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, during 
the past several years, hospital officials, 
medical educators, the press, representa- 
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tives of organized medicine, and the pub- 
lic’s representatives in Government have 
spoken of an impending crisis in our Na- 
tion’s system of health care. However, it 
has become evident that far from threat- 
ening in the remote future, crisis condi- 
tions presently exist. As reported by the 
President’s National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Health Manpower several months 
ago: 

The indicators of such a crisis are evident 
to us as Commission members and private 
citizens: long delays to see a physician for 
routine care; lengthy periods spend in the 
well-named “waiting room” and then hurried 
and sometimes impersonal attention in a 
limited appointment time; difficulty in ob- 
taining care on nights and weekends, except 
through hospital emergency rooms; unavail- 
ability of beds in one hospital while some 
beds are empty in another; reduction of hos- 
pital services because of a lack of nurses; 
needless duplication of certain sophisticated 
services in the same community; uneven dis- 
tribution of care, as indicated by the health 
statistics of rural poor, urban ghetto dwel- 
lers, migrant workers, and other minority 
groups, which occasionally resemble the 
health statistics of a developing country; ob- 
solete hospitals in our major cities; costs 
rising sharply from levels that already pro- 
hibit care for some and create major finan- 
cial burdens for many more. 


However, despite knowledgeable esti- 
mates that our Nation is presently short 
50,000 doctors, and that by 1970 we will 
be short 250,000 nurses, the Advisory 
Commission fails to conclude that these 
conditions of crisis are primarily the re- 
sult of a national shortage of health 
manpower. Rather, it places major em- 
phasis on defects in America’s medical- 
care delivery system. 

In my opinion, the Commission has 
misjudged the nature and causes of what 
is wrong with the American health-care 
system. While I recognize that this crisis 
is not simply one of numbers, I am con- 
vinced that it will be impossible to im- 
prove our medical care system without a 
massive national effort to provide large 
increases in available physicians, nurses, 
and allied health personnel. In short, I 
believe that our current medical crisis 
has been caused by the failure of our 
medical schools to produce doctors, the 
failure of our nursing schools to produce 
nurses, and the failure of our dental 
schools to produce dentists. 

After careful consideration of our Na- 
tion’s system of medical education, I am 
convinced that these failures are largely 
due to the Federal Government’s ex- 
panding role in providing massive re- 
search grants to such educational insti- 
tutions. In 1967, for example, the Federal 
Government expended over $1.5 billion 
for medical research and development 
alone. Just last month, despite crippling 
cuts in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the House of Representa- 
tives voted to appropriate over $1.3 bil- 
lion for medical research, and in the 
same appropriations bill it approved only 
$274 million for medical and allied health 
education and manpower development. 

I am now of the opinion that the effect 
of this massive research support has been 
to detract from the number of health 
manpower graduates each year. In short, 
our Nation’s medical educational system 
has not produced treating physicians for 
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90 percent of the public’s illnesses, but, 
rather, a professional corps of re- 
searchers and specialists. Moreover, there 
is complete agreement by representatives 
of the medical schools and by organized 
medicine that research has diverted 
physicians away from the patient and 
hospital and into laboratories. 

To those who would question this re- 
sult, I would strongly recommend the 
excellent reports by the Committee on 
Government Operations which were the 
result of hearings by the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee, chaired 
by Representative Fountain. These hear- 
ings were conducted in 1961, 1962 and 
again in 1967 and dealt primarily with 
the administration of grants by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. The results 
of these hearings and investigations in- 
dicate the detrimental effect of massive 
research grants to educational institu- 
tions. Some of these effects indicated by 
the committee include the following: 

First. Continued lowering of research 
standards and an academic grantsman- 
ship that has often provided poor re- 
search projects and results. 

Second. Serious questions of account- 
ability of funds. 

Third. Wasteful duplication of research 
projects and equipment. 

Fourth. An excessive diversion of 
Scarce professional personnel from 
teaching and medical practice to fed- 
erally supported research. 

Fifth. Congress has been overzealous 
in appropriating money for research and 
has placed increasing pressure on NIH 
to spend increasingly large appropria- 
tions without taking adequate manage- 
ment precautions. 

Perhaps these effects of excessive re- 
search expenditures are best presented 
by the subcommittee’s reference to an 
article by Dr. W. C. Davison, the distin- 
guished dean emeritus of the Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine: 

It is true that the National Institutes of 
Health, the American Heart Association, the 
American Cancer Society, and other grantors 
do not insist that the faculty apply for these 
large grants, but so long as they are available, 
there is a great temptation to get as much 
as possible. Few faculty members have the 
character to withstand this temptation, and 
to attend to their chief job of medical educa- 
tion ... The members of the staff want 
more and larger projects, often regardless of 
whether they are particularly interested in 
the fleld in which the grants are available. 
Some departments are judged by the amount 
of money they can obtain, even though the 
members of the department are already as 
busy as they can be with teaching and a 
reasonably active research program. Some 
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appointments and promotions are based on 
the individual’s ability to attract money. 
In other words, some research is being done 
primarily to obtain an appropriation and 
not to further medical education or to stimu- 
late the staff and students. In fact, some out- 
side sponsored projects have been so huge and 
so hastily and badiy planned that the prin- 
cipal investigators, through boredom or 
fatigue, have refused to write up the results. 
They have literally been “choked by dollars.” 

With grants for research projects, research 
facilities, research training, research equip- 
ment, research personnel, and for anything 
in any way, shape, or form, so long as it 
is for research, the central educational func- 
tion of medical schools has been seriously 
distorted. To quote Parkinson's law for 
“Grantsmanship”: “After your grant has 
been obtained—perhaps from government, 
perhaps from public charity, or more prob- 
ably from private benefaction, your next 
problem is how to overspend the money as 
quickly as possible so as to be justified in 
asking for more the next time.“ 

The curriculum has been so distorted that 
almost every student is compelled to engage 
in the research program. Those who have no 
research skill are given special courses in 
gadgetry. 

* — * * * 

... İt is high time that the dangers of the 
current research programs in medical schools, 
as well as their benefits, were recognized. Al- 
though medical education cannot be sound 
without medical research, the latter by hav- 
ing, at present, more available funds than 
the former is dominating the partnership. A 
warning is needed for some heads of depart- 
ments who frankly have allowed their re- 
search programs to interfere with their in- 
struction of students and care of patients, It 
is such a temptation to have a large grant 
and several technicians and to build a small 
empire that only the strongminded resist and 
keep the whole program in balance. Another 
fear is that the available manpower may be 
diverted from the medical care of patients, in 
community as well as in university hospi- 
tals, and from the teaching of students and 
thus, in the long run, cause even a greater 
shortage of medical teachers. 


Certainly I would agree that medical 
research has brought about dramatic im- 
provements in medical technology. How- 
ever, I believe that it is time we in Con- 
gress recognize that there is now a major 
gap between the presently available ad- 
vanced technology and the manpower 
now available to apply that technology. I 
believe it is also time to recognize that 
our current orientation toward research 
is destroying the capability of our Na- 
tion’s medical schools to produce treating 
doctors. 

The following table indicates that Fed- 
eral research expenditures of over $94.5 
million to 10 of the Nation’s top medical 
schools was accompanied by an annual 
increase of only 19 graduates: 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH RESEARCH GRANTS TO 10 MEDICAL SCHOOLS RANKED IN DESCENDING SCALE ACCORD- 
ING TO AMOUNT OF MONEY AWARDED, FISCAL YEAR 1967 FUNDS—COMPARISON WITH ANNUAL INCREASES IN GRADUATES 


1965-66 
z Number of Number of Net increase 
Rank Medical school Amount graduates, graduates, or decrease 
1965 1966 
1 Yeshiva University, Albert Einstein College of Medicine. $10,765 89 87 —2 
2 Columbia 8 College of Physicians and Surgeons 10, 260 114 109 —5 
3 Harvard Medical F 10, 198 133 141 +8 
4 University of California School of Medicine, Los Angeles... 10, 087 71 70 -1 
5 University of California School of Medicine, San Francisco 9, 500 100 99 —1 
6 University of Washington School of Medicine 9, 077 65 81 +16 
7 Washington University School of Medicine. 8, 857 83 85 +2 
8 University of Chicago School of Medicine 8,684 67 59 —8 
9 University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 8,653 124 132 +8 
10 Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine 8, 519 82 84 +2 
. eae 94, 550 928 947 +19 
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However, many may not be shocked by 
the inescapable conclusion that research 
has not produced medical doctors, since, 
by their definition, research funds are 
designed to produce new technology, not 
treating physicians. Let us examine this 
proposition by examining the effects of 
massive research grants to one of the 
medical schools included in the above 
table: The University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School. 

Incredibly, despite receiving Federal 
research grants totaling about $60 mil- 
lion during the past 10 years, Federal re- 
search facility construction grants in 
excess of $8 million, and health educa- 
tion construction grants totaling over $2 
million, this school graduated less medi- 
cal doctors in 1967 than in 1957. In 1957, 
there were 126 medical doctor graduates, 
while in 1967, there were only 122 M.D.’s. 
The faculty and staff, however, since that 
time has increased to the point where 
there are now 1,496 faculty and staff 
members, distributed by rank according 
to the following table: 
Distribution of academic staff at the Univer- 

oy of Pennsylvania School of Medicine— 
Emeritus professors .-.--------===- -=m 
Professors: 

Fully affillated._....._._._....----_- 

Partially afflliated————- ------- -= 
Associate professors: 


Fully affiliated... 35 
Partially affiliated. 38 
Assistant professors 
Fully affiliated._.................. 113 
Partially afflliated——— n- 97 
Associates: 
Fully afllated—— 71 
Partially affiliated_................ 225 
Instructors: 
Fully affiliated.................... 34 
Partially affiliated 243 
Lecturers, partially affiliated._.._.._. 17 
Assistant instructors partially affiliated 249 
Research assistants, partially affiliated 3 
Research fellows, partially affillated_. 11 
o A 1, 496 
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It should be noted that there were only 
501 M.D. students attending the medical 
school at this time. In other words, there 
are approximately three academic staff 
members for every first professional de- 
gree student. Why, with such a large 
staff, were there only 122 graduates? The 
answer appears clear—the majority of 
staff were not occupied by teaching, but 
rather were pursuing research. Certainly 
this conclusion is persuasively evidenced 
by an examination of the distribution of 
over $8.6 million in Public Health Serv- 
ice research grants to this medical school 
and its staff. 

Professional staff involved in 170 notices of 
research projects of Public Health Service 
grants to the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine in fiscal year 1967 


PGE ONE eS gos crete 6a cn od ea D AR 84 
Associate professors.........-------._- 71 
Assistant professor 83 

T SEL SE) eee 75 
„ AAA Ä—T—— 27 
ann enen ene ei en eeens 3 
Assistant instructors.................. 8 
Research assistants——— -enean nanamn 9 
Research fenlows „„ 40 


If further documentation of medical 
education’s current preoccupation with 
research is required, consider the Feder- 
al research activities of the present dean 
of the University of Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal School. As a distinguished authority 
on cancer research, the dean has re- 
ceived over $5.9 million during the past 
15 years in the capacity of principal 
chief investigator. Most of his work was 
conducted at Columbia as a professor of 
medicine at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and he last month as- 
sumed the position of dean at Penn- 
sylvania. At present, he is listed by the 
Public Health Service as the recipient of 
a $680,000 grant for a cancer research 
project with a current responsibility for 
supervising 94 staff members. It is to be 
seriously doubted whether, with such a 
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responsibility, the dean of a major med- 
ical school can adequately discharge his 
duties either to the students of the 
school or to his pursuit of research. Cer- 
tainly, the motivations of a university 
in seeking out distinguished scientists to 
act as a dean are not to be found in a 
— to produce more treating physi- 
cians. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
former outstanding U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Dr. Luther Terry, is presently the 
vice president of medical education at 
the University of Pennsylvania. In this 
position, Dr. Terry has responsibilities 
for all health-related activities at the 
university, including those of the schools 
of medicine and nursing and the financ- 
ing thereof. 

I describe the situation at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, not with any desire 
to impugn the abilities, talents, or dedi- 
cation of its staff or administration. I 
am sure the research activities there 
have produced significant contributions 
to biomedical science and technology. 
However, the fact remains clear that 
with this preoccupation with research, 
the schoo] has not expanded its produc- 
tion of M.D. graduates. 

Moreover, I am certain that the pur- 
suit of research and neglect of educa- 
tional functions is not unique to the 
University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School. It is the trend of our Nation’s 
entire system of medical education and, 
in my judgment, it has been caused by 
what the Committee on Government 
Operations has termed the “overzeal- 
ousness” of Congress in providing Fed- 
eral funds for research. 

This is clearly demonstrated by the 
following table, which indicates that 
during the past 18 years, the NIH ap- 
propriation exceeded the President’s re- 
quest in every year except 1951, 1952, 
and 1964: 


BUDGET ESTIMATES, HOUSE AND SENATE ALLOWANCES, AND APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, FISCAL YEARS 1950-61 (EXCLUDES CONSTRUCTION FUNDS) 


Fiscal year Budget estimate House Senate Appropriation Fiscal year Budget estimate House Senate Appropriation 
7 x allowance allowance allowance allowance 

, 563, 000 „371. 000 $294, 279,000 3344, 279, 000 $480,604,000 $400, 000, 000 

1351 22.511.000 56, 867, 000 99.590.950 1. 400,000,000 455,000,000 664, 000, 000 547, 161, 000 

952 52, 676, 885 53, 806, 058 53, 050, 291 494,676,000 548,818,000 710, 100, 000 629, 459, 000 

953- 53, 833, 500 58, 982, 000 59, 030, 750 653,501,000 707,201,000 752, 201, 000 737, 201, 000 

61, 586, 200 72, 153, 000 71, 153, 000 742, 333,000 236, 326, 000 241,518. 000 736, 326, 000 

955 77, 393, 000 85, 143, 000 81, 268, 000 778,327,000 773,349,000 787, 949, 000 787, 099, 000 

956 90, 39° 773,000 113, 416, 800 98, 458, 000 892, 270,000 878,970,000 527,520,000 921,720, 000 

< 1 135, 525, 000 183, „000 183, 007, 000 „002, 981, 000 1, 037, 162, 000 1, 072, 162, 000 1, 067, 162, 000 

58 — 150. 183,000 226, 783, 000 211, 183, 000 rr E S 
959 1 219,383,000 220, 577, 000 294; 383, 000 

F,, . .. . 


Source: Office of Administrative Management, National Institutes of Health. 


I would urge that we reassess this 
potentially disastrous policy and would 
commend the major thrust of the present 
Health Manpower Act. 

Basically, this legislation seeks to im- 
prove the balance between functions of 
education and research by providing a 
more intensive program of Federal 
financial assistance to medical and 
professional health-care education. To 
this end, the act establishes expanded 
Federal grants for teaching facilities, 
grants for devising special and shortened 
health education curriculum and institu- 
tional grants which provide broad sup- 
port to the educational functions of 
medical schools. It is especially encourag- 


ing to note that the institutional grants 
will be allocated to medical schools on 
the basis of a formula which provides 
incentive to expanding student enroll- 
ments. 

However, in my judgment, the Health 
Manpower Act contains many features 
which tend to perpetuate inadequacies 
in the existing system of medical health 
education. Primarily, it continues to 
place undue emphasis on research and 
specialization. I am concerned that these 
are the directions that most of the Na- 
tion’s medical school graduates will take 
unless something is done. 

Indeed, to ascertain the seriousness of 
this flight from direct patient treatment, 


I conducted a survey of 88 of our Na- 
tion’s medical schools with respect to the 
anticipated career directions their grad- 
uates will take. Over 60 percent of the 
schools responded, and an analysis of 
the results has shocking implications for 
our future health care system, Accord- 
ing to the responses I received, it was in- 
dicated that graduates from the classes 
of 1967 and 1968 will follow these career 
directions: 

Similarly, improvement grants are ar 
thorized for the purpose of 
programs of education and sae 
health professions curriculum where it 
will not diminish the quality of educa- 
tion provided. Again, the determination 
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of what is a quality education is left to 
the administrative determination of 
HEW officials. I am convinced that this 
deference to administrative discretion is, 
at best, ill-advised. I believe that crisis 
conditions in America’s medical care sys- 
tem require the Congress to demand an 
objective statement of what constitutes 
a quality medical education” from the 
organized health professions. 

Moreover, in my judgment, the con- 
tention of organized health professions, 
which has been accepted by many Health, 
Education, and Welfare officials, that any 
reduction in Federal research funds or 
any abbreviation of medical school cur- 
riculum will result in a diminished qual- 
ity of physicians is, in my judgment, non- 
sense. This is the same contention that 
the National League of Nurses has em- 
ployed to retain its power of accreditation 
over nursing schools. Acceptance of that 
argument by the Congress and by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has had disastrous effects on 
nursing education and manpower. This is 
particularly true with respect to diploma 
training schools which do not fit in the 
NLN’s plans to make nursing a 4-year 
college degree program. The fact that an 
average of 10 diploma schools have 
closed each year for the past 5 years, and 
at the present time some 74 schools are 
making plans to cease operations, is 
tragic proof of this failure to realistically 
define quality. 

Moreover, as an example of the present 
system’s willingness to sacrifice quality 
where it is to the advantage of vested 
interests, consider the tragic shortages 
of physicians, nurses, and allied health 
personnel, and consider the number of 
foreign medical doctors in the United 
States: According to the American Medi- 
cal Association, in 1966, there were 2,795 
interns, 9,483 residents, and an estimated 
34,000 foreign medical practitioners in 
the United States. The following indi- 
cates the total immigrant admissions and 
adjustments of status of physicians by 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service: 


1958 -... 1,934 1963 —— 2,093 
1959 1, 630 1964 — 2,249 
1960 —— 1,574 1965 2,012 
1961 —— 1,683 1966 2, 552 
1962 1, 797 1967 —— 3,326 


Even more startling is the fact that in 
fiscal year 1967, for the first time, the 
number of foreign medical graduate im- 
migrants plus medical exchange admis- 
sions—approximately 8,000—exceeded 
the number of U.S. medical graduates— 
approximately 7,600. 

There is no doubt that a majority of 
these foreign-trained doctors, many of 
whom are from the undeveloped coun- 
tries of the world, have not received the 
quality education which is vaunted by the 
American Association of Medical Col- 
leges. 

First. Primarily research- or academic- 
oriented careers—11 percent. 

Second. General practice—15 percent. 

Third. Career military service or ad- 
ministrative medicine—4.5 percent. 

Fourth. Specialties—69.5 percent. 

Moreover, if further evidence of the 
flight from family medicine is required, 
the dramatic statistics indicating ratios 
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of family doctors to population should be 
considered. While family doctors are in 
short supply, especially in rural areas, 
the need for doctors is even greater in 
hospitals. Twenty percent of internships 
and 15 percent of residencies remained 
unfilled in 1966, even after nearly 
10,000 foreign-trained medical gradu- 
ates were hired to fill these positions. 
Moreover, the 51,800 positions available 
in hospitals in 1965 represented an in- 
crease of 1,400 over the previous year. 

In view of present career directions 
away from the patient’s bedside, away 
from the hospital, and away from where 
physicians are most acutely needed, I 
would urge that we must undertake an 
intensive national effort to produce 
greater numbers of general practitioners 
in a far shorter time of training than 
that which is required by the present 
system of medical education. 

In my judgment, this can be accom- 
plished within the resources and funds 
available at a Federal level: 

First. By a deemphasis in the amounts 
that are spent on medical research; 

Second. By an increase in Federal as- 
sistance to the construction and expan- 
sion of existing and new medical teach- 
ing facilities and programs; and 

Third. By an immediate effort to im- 
prove and abbreviate medical school cur- 
riculum so that general practitioners can 
be graduated and undertake the treat- 
ment of the myriad illnesses that can be 
healed, without specialization, within 4 
years. 

Judged by these standards, the pres- 
ent Health Manpower Act is an important 
advance in meeting our Nation’s health 
needs. Yet, I believe it will fall far short 
of attaining this purpose. 

I am, therefore, concerned that this 
legislation would increase from 50 per- 
cent to 6624 percent the Federal share 
of assistance for health research facility 
construction. Moreover, provisions of 
title I, which would permit diversion of 
construction funds from teaching and 
education to health research facilities 
and facilities to support special and ad- 
vance training space, are, at best, ill- 
advised. I am also opposed to Section 
103, which would remove the present re- 
quirement that facilities constructed for 
teaching purposes—and federally as- 
sisted by reason thereof—must be used 
for teaching purposes for at least 10 
years after completion. Under the pres- 
ent amendments, facilities constructed 
for teaching purposes with Federal funds 
under the Health Professions Training 
Act may be converted to research use at 
any time subsequent to completion. 

Another theme which recurs through- 
out the instant legislation is the congres- 
sional deference to “quality standards of 
education.” This bill follows the prece- 
dent of substantially all existing Federal 
legislation dealing with health profes- 
sions training by referring the determi- 
nation of what constitutes a “quality 
education” to administrative discretion. 
For example, institutional grants are 
made to medical and nursing schools on 
the condition that they expand enroll- 
ment. However, the legislation author- 
izes the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to waive the expanded en- 
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rollment requirement where such ex- 
pansion cannot be accomplished with- 
re “diminishing the quality of educa- 
tion.“ 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
essential piece of legislation—essential 
because it meets the challenge of a short- 
age of health manpower that is growing 
more serous each day. As our population 
increases and as health care becomes 
more accessible to all those who re- 
quire it, the need for trained personnel 
will become more and more urgent. This 
bill provides assistance to those institu- 
tions and individuals who have com- 
mitted themselves to expanding and im- 
proving the health profession. Unless we 
provide that assistance in adequate 
measure, we can expect relatively speak- 
ing, a qualitative and quantitative lag 
in health-care services. I do not think 
that is a situation a society as richly 
endowed as ours can tolerate. 

We are moving toward the day when 
every American can expect good health 
care regardless of his standing on the 
financial or social ladder. The Health 
Manpower Act provides important im- 
petus toward that goal. Many of the 
pressures present in our society today are 
the result of joblessness, or, just as 
often, jobs that are unrewarding in the 
basic human compensation that is neces- 
sary in order to carve out for ourself a 
relevant niche in our increasingly im- 
personal environment. Being a nurse or 
a doctor or a medical technician is more 
than just a job—it is a calling that pro- 
vides a unique opportunity to serve one’s 
fellows and to play a meaningful role in 
the human community. This bill makes 
the medical professions more accessible 
to those who have the intelligence and 
commitment necessary to complete their 
training but lack the financial resources 
to meet the rising costs of education. I 
can think of no single group more de- 
serving of our support. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr, Chairman, I re- 
gret that I could not be on the floor dur- 
ing the remarks of the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] and the debate 
that followed as to the intent of H.R. 
15757, and especially section 104. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman for his kind 
remarks about the work of the subcom- 
mittee I have the honor to head. 

The able gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. CAHILL] is to be complimented on 
his work in spotlighting the seriousness 
of the doctor shortage and the import- 
ance of increasing the production of 
medical doctors. I read with great in- 
terest the results of the gentleman’s re- 
cent survey of the Nation’s medical 
schools, and I agree with his general con- 
clusion that Federal support of research 
in medical schools has endangered the 
ability of the schools to produce prac- 
ticing physicians. 

I do not think there can be any doubt 
that the tremendous and increasing sums 
which the Congress has appropriated for 
health research during the past 10 years 
has been administered in such a way as 
to discourage careers in clinical medicine 
and to limit the production of an ade- 
quate supply of practicing physicians. 

Studies conducted by the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee have 
shown that the overemphasis on re- 
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search has had the effect of diverting 
money and manpower from other essen- 
tial health activities, has resulted in the 
support of more low quality and low 
priority research than can be justified, 
and has fostered lax and inefficient pro- 
gram administration. 

The correction of this condition is not 
an easy task, but we must make a start. 
The Committee on Government Opera- 
tions has worked toward this objective 
for many years by analyzing the admin- 
istrative shortcomings of NIH and the 
Public Health Service. The Appropria- 
tions Committee has made a contribu- 
tion, in my judgment, by holding the line 
this year on the NIH budget. This action, 
hopefully, will help stimulate needed re- 
forms for the more prudent, efficient, and 
equitable use of research money. And the 
gentleman from New Jersey has made a 
contribution by illustrating that medical 
schools have not generally produced 
additional medical doctors as the volume 
of Government funds going to the medi- 
cal schools has greatly increased. 

The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and its distinguished 
chairman deserve great credit for their 
handling of this complex legislation and 
for reporting a health manpower bill 
which seeks to increase the supply of 
medical doctors and other professional 
personnel in the health field. I am 
especially pleased that the committee 
has recommended more realistic incen- 
tives under institutional formula grants 
for medical schools to increase their 
enrollments. 

I am sympathetic also with the idea of 
using special-project grants to help res- 
cue health-professions schools in serious 
financial difficulty. But let us not lose 
sight of the fact that medical schools in 
many cases are in financial difficulty be- 
cause they have been tempted by Federal 
funds to expand their research opera- 
tions more than was prudent. Unless we 
take a hard look at the reasons for the 
financial plight of medical schools, we 
are likely to increase their problems 
further. 

I had planned to inquire of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] 
or others on the committee as to the in- 
tent of section 104—and the related sec- 
tion 103—-which amends the Health Pro- 
fessions Training Act. I am concerned as 
to whether or not these new sections 
would permit the diversion of any of the 
funds earmarked for the construction of 
teaching facilities to research purposes. 
Mr. Rocers and others on the commit- 
tee have assured me that the answer is 
emphatically No,“ that there can be no 
such diversion; that the only research 
possible under section 104 is that which 
is essential to the teaching program. 

It should be very clear therefore in the 
legislative history that section 104 must 
not be used to frustrate the important 
objective expressed elsewhere in the com- 
mittee report—that of eliminating the 
imbalance between teaching and re- 
search at medical schools. 

Mr. Chairman, I support H.R. 15757 
in the strong hope and belief that it will 
accomplish the basic good set forth in 
the committee report and emphasized in 
this debate today. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Health Manpower Act. 
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American hospitals are engaged in a 
battle with difficult problems of soaring 
labor costs, lack of beds, cramped space, 
a rising patient load and not enough 
doctors. Not the least of these is the 
growing nursing shortage—a problem 
which, by passing the Health Manpower 
Act, we now have the opportunity to 
help solve. 

Hospital administrators in my district 
advise me that in 1966, hospital diploma 
schools of nursing accounted for 75 per- 
cent of the nursing graduates. However, 
these schools are finding it increasingly 
difficult to finance nursing education 
programs. As a result, nearly 100 hospital 
based diploma nursing education pro- 
grams have closed over the past 10 years. 

Those schools remaining in operation 
face bleak prospects. Despite revenue 
from tuition, room and board, and other 
incidental charges, huge annual deficits 
are incurred. Especially distressing is the 
fact that, as one hospital official wrote 
me: 

These deficits have been absorbed in the 
cost of the hospital operation and passed on 
to patients in the form of higher charges 
for care. 


Another writes: 

We consider it an injustice, but we are 
faced with the alternative of closing the 
school. 


The Health Manpower Act will free 
hospitals with nursing schools from this 
unfortunate dilemma. By granting a 
$15,000 annual payment to certified 
schools, nursing education programs will 
receive a much-needed lift. The act will 
be doubly beneficial in this regard, since 
its enactment will result in more equi- 
table patient charges at such hospitals. 
And it provides for formula grants to 
collegiate and associate degree schools, 
as well as diploma schools of nursing. 

Though I have talked mostly about the 
nurse-training provisions, the bill has 
other highly desirable features. It grants 
funds for medical construction and for 
training and research facilities, and ex- 
pands the scholarship and loan pro- 
grams. Schools of pharmacy and vet- 
erinary medicine would also be included 
among those eligible for grants. 

These are sizable merits, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I strongly urge that my col- 
leagues vote for the Health Manpower 
Act. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
each of us is aware of the health needs 
of the people of the United States. I 
wholeheartedly endorse the Health Man- 
power Act of 1968—H.R. 15757—as cn 
essential step toward meeting these 
needs. 

This act authorizes programs that 
should go a long way to help the supply 
of health manpower keep pace with the 
rising demands for good health care. The 
scope of the bill is broad. It provides for 
many types of essential health man- 
power; it also provides the varied pro- 
grams of support indicated by the inter- 
related problems involved with increas- 
ing the numbers of health workers. 

As a member of the committee which 
considered this bill, however, I would 
like to comment on one section about 
which I have some doubts. That is sec- 
tion 231, the section of title II which ex- 
tends the Nurse Training Act and 
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amends the accreditation procedure to 
be used in the allocation of funds for 
programs in nursing. The amendments 
disregard quality of program as a basis 
for the allocation of Federal money. 

If a bank were to loan money to a 
business which showed no potential for 
growth or improvement in the quality of 
its product—or if, in fact, there was 
every indication that the business was 
regressing—it stands to reason that we 
would question the good judgment of the 
bank in making such a loan. It stands 
to reason, then, that if the U.S. Govern- 
ment—through outright grants—sup- 
ports educational programs which can- 
not, or are unwilling to, show promise of 
educational improvement for the future, 
it is also showing a lack of judgment on 
its investment. 

In an age when more young Ameri- 
cans are seeking a better education, 
there is a strong question in my mind 
that nursing education programs which 
meet minimal, or less than minimal 
standards, should be rewarded for their 
indifference to the future needs of Amer- 
ican education. 

Today, there are 1,269 programs in 
basic nursing in the United States, 
Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Of these, 917 have national ac- 
creditation or preliminary approval for 
accreditation. All of these 917 programs 
are currently eligible to receive Federal 
support. The remaining 352 nursing pro- 
grams have not sought accreditation, or 
their programs have been below accept- 
able standards and they have not shown 
any indication of a desire to improve. 
Does it stand to reason that tax dollars 
should support educational programs 
which ask for money but which refuse to 
make even the attempt to match the in- 
creasing excellence being sought by 
others? Clearly, the majority, 917, are in 
the forefront in their attempts to im- 
prove educational opportunities and 
standards for our future students. 

The institutions which do offer quality, 
as determined by national accreditations, 
enroll over 83 percent of the students. 
This is evidence that students choose to 
enter schools that have shown some de- 
gree of excellence. The graduates of the 
programs accredited by the National 
League for Nursing do much better on 
the licensing examination. During the 
past 5 years, about twice as many fail- 
ures were recorded for graduates of non- 
accredited programs. The same State 
licensure examination is used in every 
jurisdiction. What further proof is 
needed to emphasize that quality pro- 
grams produce quality products? 

When we or our loved ones need nurs- 
ing care, we want the best there is. Only 
by assuring ourselves that the schools 
preparing the nurses are of the highest 
quality can we be sure that we are get- 
ting quality. Surely if we are concerned 
about consumer protection, we have a 
responsibility to see that the human serv- 
ices are as safe as the manufacturer’s 
product. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to express my strong support for 
H.R. 15757, the proposed Health Man- 
power Act of 1968. The bill, as reported 
to the House, is an omnibus piece of 
manpower legislation, and its provisions 
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wil! affect nearly every category of 
health personnel. 

The scope of the legislation is great, 
but only because our health manpower 
problems are of the same magnitude. 
There seems to be one word constantly 
appearing in each and every discussion 
of health manpower—the word is “short- 
age.“ We have a doctor shortage, a nurs- 
ing shortage, and evidence of a rapidly 
growing shortage of skilled allied health 
technicians. 

Recent health manpower studies, such 
as the report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Health Manpower, point 
to the disarray in the organization of 
our health resources, including the uti- 
lization of health personnel, as the prin- 
cipal cause of many of our problems. 
Still these studies also emphasize the 
need to train additional personnel, if 
we are to meet realistically the ever-in- 
creasing demand on the part of the 
American people for high-quality health 
care. 

H.R. 15757 will extend the provisions 
of the Health Professions Educational 
Assistance Act through fiscal year 1971 
and provide construction and institu- 
tional grant support totaling $680 million 
to medical, dental, and other professional 
schools. Since these programs were en- 
acted by the Congress, 4,000 new first- 
year student positions in the health pro- 
fessions have been created, while an- 
other 8,600 first-year positions have been 
maintained by renovation or replace- 
ment. One hundred seventy-two schools 
have been able to improve their curric- 
ulums, faculty, and educational capacity 
as a result of these programs. The bill 
provides for an additional $102.8 million 
to assist students entering the health 
professions to complete their education, 
by providing loan funds and scholarship 
awards. Over 25,000 students now de- 
pend upon this loan program to finance 
their education, and nearly 8,000 scholar- 
ships are now being awarded to our 
professional health talent of the fu- 
ture. 

The legislation provides $260 million in 
2 fiscal years to support the Nation’s 
nursing education system. Nearly half of 
this amount—$125 million—will go to fi- 
nance nurse traineeships, student loans, 
and scholarships for prospective nursing 
students. The remaining funds will be 
used to construct new or expand existing 
facilities for nurse training. These pro- 
grams are expected to increase our sup- 
ply of trained nurses by some 95,000 per- 
sons. Despite this effort, the prospects of 
an intensifying nursing shortage loom 
larger than ever before. 

The bill also extends, for a period of 1 
year, the allied health professions pro- 
gram enacted by Congress in 1966. This 
is a relatively new program which needs 
careful evaluation, and the bill calls for a 
report to Congress on the impact and di- 
rections of the program by April 1, 1969. 

The legislation also extends the project 
grant and traineeship programs in pub- 
lic health and the health research facili- 
ties construction grant program. But the 
thrust of the proposed Health Manpower 
Act is to sustain the commitment on the 
part of Congress to assure that adequate 
numbers of trained health personnel will 
become available to the American people 
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in years to come. Certainly no one can 
quarrel with this objective. 

Unfortunately, we cannot, nor will we, 
correct the imbalance between the supply 
and demand for medical and other health 
personnel overnight. The training of 
skilled health professionals in the mod- 
ern advances of medicine and science is 
a complex and time-consuming job. But, 
on the other hand, we cannot and should 
not expect the American people to forgo 
opportunities to obtain the best health 
our commitment to provide the needed 
our commitment to provided the needed 
manpower. I believe, therefore, that the 
enactment of the proposed Health Man- 
power Act of 1968 is a critically impor- 
tant and necessary step to meet our re- 
sponsibilities, and I urge prompt and 
decisive action on this measure. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 15757, 
which embodies President Johnson’s pro- 
posals to meet our Nation’s tremendous 
need for well-trained manpower in a 
broad array of health fields. Our Nation 
is confronted by a serious crisis of ton few 
doctors, too few nurses, and too few 
technicians. 

H.R. 15757 represents a bold step to- 
ward the resolution of the health man- 
power shortage, to insure that our bur- 
geoning population will continue to re- 
ceive proper health care for years in the 
future. 

I rise particularly at this time to in- 
vite the attention of my colleagues to 
section II of this measure. Section II rep- 
resents a determined and, most impor- 
tantly, a new approach to the shortage 
of registered nurses which has left vir- 
tually every hospital in our Nation with 
too few nurses to provide the level of 
care our hospitals want to provide and 
have the know-how to provide their 
patients. 

Last fall, Mr. Chairman, I introduced 
a bill identified as H.R. 13096 and best 
known as the diploma—or hospital— 
nursing school bill. Through that meas- 
ure, I wanted primarily to focus atten- 
tion on the fact that our Nation’s major 
nursing education program was virtu- 
ally ignored in the Nurse Training Act 
of 1964. 

Some 75 percent of all registered 
nurses in the country receive their nurs- 
ing education in what is known as a 
teaching hospital—a hospital which con- 
ducts a nursing education program 
which blends practical, bedside experi- 
ence with classroom instruction. But 
today all but a few of these teaching 
hospitals find the nursing education pro- 
grams in treacherous financial straits. 
Within the past decade, at least 121 of 
these so-called diploma schools have 
shut their doors, unable to justify fur- 
ther subsidy of their nursing education 
programs by raising fees for hospital 
care. 

More of these diploma schools will 
close their doors this month or next. 
Some will survive for another year or 
two. 

Unless all of these are to shut their 
doors in the not-too-distant future, they 
must have the substantial financial relief 
which can help meet the rising costs of 
nursing education without pushing tui- 
tion charges to a level which will drive 
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away even the most dedicated prospec- 
tive nurses. 

H.R, 15757 does not contain the level 
of assistance which can be described as 
the ultimate fulfillment of this need. 
But certainly it is a far better attack on 
the crisis in nursing than anything we 
in the Congress have yet mobilized. I en- 
dorse it because within H.R. 15757 we 
can give all our nursing education pro- 
grams an enlightened boost—our bacca- 
laureate programs, our associate degree 
programs, and our diploma programs. 

What is most significant about this bill 
is that it does away with some of the 
seriously discriminatory features of the 
Nurse Training Act of 1964 which had a 
tendency to shunt aside the diploma 
school programs—backbone of our entire 
civilian nurse corps. That those discrim- 
inatory features have been recognized 
both by the administration and many 
of my colleagues is evident in the bill now 
before us, as well as the fact that my 
diploma nursing school bill has, at this 
time, some 50 cosponsors in this Cham- 
ber plus the endorsement of a distin- 
guished U.S. Senator, Lister HILL, of 
Alabama. 

In the diploma school bill, I had pro- 
posed a new method of determining eli- 
gibility for Federal assistance to nursing 
education. The 1964 act was discrimina- 
tory because any nursing program which 
failed to meet a standard imposed by a 
particular screening body, was ineligible 
for assistance. However, the diploma 
school bill had, as its prime purpose, the 
application of Federal assistance to help 
substandard schools improve the quality 
of their programs and thus assist with 
the tremendous task of wiping out the 
national nursing shortage. 

The approach of Congress in the field 
of general education has been to pro- 
vide Federal assistance to improve edu- 
cational quality and expand educational 
opportunity. That same approach was. 
taken in H.R. 13096 and is embodied now 
in H.R. 15757. 

If this bill is approved, and I hope that. 
it will be, a nursing education program 
which has not yet achieved the stand- 
ards of “accreditation” in the 1964 act. 
may be extended assistance which can 
help that school improve the quality 
of its program. This is a program of help 
and not of exclusivity. And this is what. 
is vitally needed unless we are to force 
more and more nursing education in- 
stitutions to stop training nurses and 
thus precipitate a crisis far more serious: 
than the one we face at this moment. 

I might add that this new approach 
to determine which nursing education: 
institution is qualified has a fringe bene- 
fit which is significant to the new com- 
munity colleges being opened around the 
country. Many of these community col- 
leges are establishing associate degree 
programs in nursing education and, pro- 
vided their program can meet their 
State’s standards for nursing education, 
will be eligible for assistance under this. 
Health Manpower Act. 

Critics of this new approach to deter- 
mine the eligibility of nursing programs 
for assistance insist it will open the door 
to a lower standard of excellence in the 
nursing profession. I disagree strongly. 
This measure will not lower the stand- 
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ards of a single institution of nursing 
education but it will enable many to raise 
their standards and join the ranks of 
our Nation’s quality institutions of nurs- 
ing education. And that is what our ob- 
jective must be if we ever are to ade- 
quately staff hospital facilities in every 
part of our Nation. 

A vote for H.R. 15757 is a vote to help 
improve the quality of nursing education, 
not undermine its quality. Unless we 
meet the nursing crisis squarely, and 
promptly, we will see a reduction of qual- 
ity—not of nursing education but of 
nursing care in our hospitals. A vacancy 
on a hospital personnel roster cannot 
attend to the needs of ailing patients. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the Clerk will now read by title the sub- 
stitute committee amendment printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Health Manpower 
Act of 1968”. 

Sec. 2. As used in the amendments made 
by this Act, the term Secretary“, unless the 
context otherwise requires, means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


TITLE I—HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
TRAINING 


Part A—CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 
EXTENSION OF CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 101. (a) Section 720 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 293) is amended 
by inserting after and below clause (3) of 
the first sentence thereof the following new 
sentence: “For such grants there are also 
authorized to be appropriated $170,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
$225,000,000 for the next fiscal year.” 

(b) (1) Such section 720 is further amended 
by striking out “Sums so appropriated shall 
remain available until expended.” and by 
adding at the end of such section the fol- 
lowing: Sums so appropriated for any fiscal 
year shall remain available for obligation 
through the close of the next fiscal year.” 

(2) The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall apply only with respect to ap- 
propriations for fiscal years ending after June 
30, 1969. 

FEDERAL SHARE 

Sec. 102. (a) Subsection (a) (1) of section 
722 of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 293b) is amended by striking out “such 
amount may not exceed 50 per centum” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “such amount may 
not, except where the Secretary determines 
that unusual circumstances make a larger 
percentage (which in no case may exceed 
6634 per centum) necessary in order to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this part, exceed 50 
per centum”. 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply in the case of projects for which 
grants are made from appropriations for fis- 
cal years ending after June 30, 1969. 


LENGTH AND CHARACTER OF FEDERAL RECOVERY 
INTEREST IN FACILITIES 

Sec. 103. (a) (1) Clause (b) of section 723 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
2930) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) the facility shall cease to be used for 
the teaching purposes (and the other pur- 
poses permitted under section 722) for which 
it was constructed, unless the Secretary det- 
ermines, in accordance with regulations, that 
there is good cause for releasing the appli- 
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cant or other owner from the obligation to 
do so,”. 

(2) So much of such section 723 of such 
Act as precedes clause (a) is amended by 
striking out “ten” and inserting in lieu 
thereof twenty“. 

(3) Clause (A) of section 721(c)(2) of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 293a) is amended to read: 
“(A) the facility is intended to be used for 
the purposes for which the application has 
been made.“. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a)(1) and (2) shall apply in the case of 
facilities for which a grant has been or is in 
the future made under part B of title VII 
of the Public Health Service Act. The amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) (3) shall apply 
in the case of assurances given after the date 
of enactment of this Act under such part B. 

GRANTS FOR MULTIPURPOSE FACILITIES 

Sec. 104. (a) Section 722 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 293b) is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(d) In the case of a project for construc- 
tion of facilities which are primarily (as 
determined in accordance with regulations 
of the Secretary) for teaching purposes and 
for which a grant may be made under this 
part, but which also are for research pur- 
poses, or research and related purposes, in 
the sciences related to health (within the 
meaning of part A of this title) or for med- 
ical library purposes (within the meaning 
of part I of title III), the project shall, inso- 
far as all such purposes are involved, be re- 
garded as a project for facilities with respect 
to which a grant may be made under this 
part.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply in the case of projects for 
which grants are made under part B of title 
VII of the Public Health Service Act from 
appropriations for fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1969. 


GRANTS FOR CONTINUING AND ADVANCED 
EDUCATION FACILITIES 


Sec. 105. (a) Paragraph (3) of section 
721(c) of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 293a) is amended by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: (and, for purposes of this part, ex- 
pansion or curtailment of capacity for con- 
tinuing education shall also be considered 
expansion and curtailment, respectively, of 
training capacity)“. 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 721 of such 
Act is amended by inserting “(other than a 
project for facilities for continuing educa- 
tion)” after “an existing school” in para- 
graph (1)(A) and after “a school” in para- 
graph (1) (B). 

(c) Section 724(4) of such Act is amended 
by inserting before the semicolon at the end 
thereof: , and including advanced training 
related to such training provided by any 
such school”, 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply in the case of projects for which 
grants are made under part B of title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act from appropri- 
ations for fiscal years ending after June 30, 
1969. 


Part B—INSTITUTIONAL AND SPECIAL PROJECT 
GRANTS FoR TRAINING OF HEALTH PROFES- 
SIONS PERSONNEL 
Sec. 111. (a) Sections 770, 771, and 772 

of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 

295f, 295f-1, 295f-2) are amended to read 

as follows: 
“AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 
“Sec. 770. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $117,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and $168,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, for insti- 
tutional grants under section 771 and special 

project grants under section 772. 

b) The portion of the sums so appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year which shall be 
available for grants under each such sec- 
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tion shall be determined by the Secretary 
unless otherwise provided in the Act or Acts 
appropriating such sums for such year. 


“INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 


“Sec. 771. (a)(1) The sums available for 
grants under this section from appropriations 
under section 770 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and for the next fiscal year 
shall be distributed to the schools of medi- 
cine, dentistry, osteopathy, pharmacy, op- 
tometry, veterinary medicine, and 
with approved applications as follows: Each 
school shall receive $25,000; and of the re- 
mainder— 

“(A) 75 per centum shall be distributed on 
the basis of— 

“(i) the relative enrollment of full-time 
students for such year, and 

“(il) the relative increase in enrollment 
of such students for such year over the 
average enrollment of such school for the five 
school years preceding the year for which 
the application is made: 


with the amount per full-time student so 
computed that a school receives twice as 
much for each such student in the increase 
as for other full-time students, and 

“(B) 25 per centum shall be distributed 
on the basis of the relative number of grad- 
uates for such year. In computing the in- 
crease under clause (a) (ii) of the preceding 
sentence for any school, there shall be ex- 
cluded a number equal to the increase re- 
quired by subsection (b)(1) (except in the 
case of a school to which the third sentence 
of such subsection applies). 

“(2) For the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1970, and June 30, 1971, only, the sum com- 
puted under paragraph (1) for any school 
which is less than the amount such school 
received under this section for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, shall be increased 
to that amount, the total of the increases 
thereby required being derived by propor- 
tionately reducing the sums computed under 
such paragraph (1) for the remaining schools, 
but with such adjustments as may be nec- 
essary to prevent the sums computed for any 
of such remaining schools from being re- 
duced to less than the amount it received for 
such fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, under 
this section. 

“(b)(1) The Secretary shall not make a 
grant under this section to any schoo] unless 
the application for such grant contains or 
is supported by reasonable assurances that 
for the first school year beginning after the 
fiscal year for which such grant is made and 
each school year thereafter during which 
such a grant is made the first-year enroll- 
ment of full-time students in such school 
will exceed the average of the first-year en- 
rollments of such students in such school 
for the two school years having the highest 
such enrollment during the five school years 
during the period of July 1, 1963, through 
June 30, 1968, by at least 2% per centum of 
such average first-year enrollments, or by 
five students, whichever is greater. The re- 
quirements of this paragraph shall be in 
addition to the requirements of section 721 
(c) (2) (D) of this Act, where applicable. The 
Secretary is authorized to waive (in whole or 
in part) the provisions of this paragraph if 
he determines, after consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on Health Pro- 
fessions Educational Assistance, that the re- 
quired increase in first-year enrollment of 
full-time students in a school cannot, be- 
cause of limitations of physical facilities 
available to the schoo] for training, be ac- 
complished without lowering the quality of 
training provided therein. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, no grant under this 
section to any school for any fiscal year may 
exceed the total of the funds from non-Fed- 
eral sources expended (excluding expendi- 
tures of a nonrecurring nature) by the school 
during the preceding year for teaching pur- 
poses (as determined in accordance with 
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criteria prescribed by the Secretary), except 
that this paragraph shall not apply in the 
case of a school which has for such year a 
particular year-class which it did not have 
for the preceding year or in the case of 
Howard University. 

(e) (1) For purposes of this part and part 
F, regulations of the Secretary shall include 
provisions relating to determination of the 
number of students enrolled in a school, or 
in a particular year-class in a school, or the 
number of graduates, as the case may be, on 
the basis of estimates, or on the basis of the 
number of students who were enrolled in a 
school, or in a particular year-class in a 
school, or were graduates, in an earlier year, 
as the case may be, or on such basis as he 
deems appropriate for making such deter- 
mination, and shall include methods of mak- 
ing such determinations when a school or a 
year-class was not in existence in an earlier 
year at a school. 

(2) For purposes of this part and part F, 
the term ‘full-time students’ (whether such 
term is used by itself or in connection with 
a particular year-class) means students pur- 
suing a full-time course of study leading to 
a degree of doctor of medicine, doctor of 
dentistry, or an equivalent degree, doctor of 
osteopathy, bachelor of science in pharmacy, 
or doctor of pharmacy, doctor of optometry 
or an equivalent degree, doctor of veterinary 
medicine or an equivalent degree, or doctor 
of podiatry or an equivalent degree. 


“SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS 


“Sec. 772, Grants may be made, from sums 
available therefor from appropriations under 
section 770 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and for the next fiscal year, to assist 
schools of medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, 
pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, and veter- 
inary medicine in meeting the cost of special 
projects to plan, develop, or establish new 
programs or modifications of existing pro- 
grams of education in such health pro- 
fessions or to effect significant improvements 
in curriculums of any such schools or for re- 
search in the various flelds related to educa- 
tion in such health professions, or to develop 
training for new levels or types of health pro- 
fessions personnel, or to assist any such 
schools which are in serious financial straits 
to meet their costs of operation or which 
have special need for financial assistance to 
meet the accreditation requirements, or to 
assist any such schools to meet the costs of 
planning experimental teaching facilities or 
experimental design thereof, or which will 
otherwise strengthen, improve, or expand pro- 

to train personnel in such health pro- 
fessions or help to increase the supply of ade- 
quately trained personnel in such health pro- 
fessions needed to meet the health needs of 
the Nation.” 

(b) (1) Subsection (a) of section 773 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 295f-3 is amended by 
striking out “basic or special grants under 
section 771 or 772” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “grants under section 771 or 772.” 

(2) Subsection (b)(1) of such section is 
amended by inserting before “or podiatry” 
15 following: pharmacy, veterinary medi- 
eine,“. 

(3) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out National Advisory 
Council on Medical, Dental, Optometric, and 
Podiatric Education” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “National Advisory Council on Health 
Professions Educational Assistance“. 

(4) Subsection (d)(2) of such section is 
amended by inserting (excluding expendi- 
tures of a nonrecurring nature)” after “for 
such purpose“. 

(5) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) In determining priority of projects 
applications for which are filed under sec- 
tion 772, the Secretary shall give considera- 
tion to— 

(1) the extent to which the project will 
increase enrollment of full-time students 
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receiving the training for which grants are 
authorized under this part; 

(2) the relative need of the applicant for 
financial assistance to maintain or provide 
for accreditation or to avoid curtailing en- 
rollment or reduction in the quality of train- 
ing provided; and 

“(3) the extent to which the project may 
result in curriculum improvement or im- 
proved methods of training or will help to 
reduce the period of required training with- 
out adversely affecting the quality thereof.” 

(c)(1) Section 774(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out and podiatric edu- 
cation” and inserting in lieu thereof podi- 
atric, pharmaceutical, and veterinary educa- 
tion”. 

(2) Such section 774(a) is further amend- 
ed by striking out “twelve” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “fourteen”, and by striking out 
“National Advisory Council on Medical, Den- 
tal, Optometric, and Podiatric Education” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “National Ad- 
visory Council on Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance”. 

(3) The heading of section 774 is amended 

read: 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HEALTH PRO- 
FESSIONS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE” 


(4) Section 780 (d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “National Advisory Council 
on Medical, Dental, Optometric, and Podi- 
atric Education” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“National Advisory Council on Health Pro- 
fessions Educational Assistance“. 

(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply with respect to appropria- 
tions for fiscal years ending after June 30, 
1969, 

(e) Effective only with respect to appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, section 772 of such Act is amended (1) 
by striking out subsection (c), and (2) by 
inserting before the period at the end of 
subsection (b) the following: , or (3) to 
plan for special projects for which grants 
are authorized under this section as amended 
by the Health Manpower Act of 19680. 

Parr C—Srupent Am 
STUDENT LOANS 

Sec. 121. (a) (1) Clauses (2) and (3) of sec- 
tion 740(b) of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C, 294) are each amended by insert- 
ing , except as provided in section 746,” 
after “fund” the first time it appears therein. 

(2) Section 740(b)(4) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “1969” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1971”. 

(3) Section 741(c) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
294a) is amended by striking out “three 
years” the first time it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof “one year” and by 
adding before the period at the end thereof 
“; and periods (up to five years) of advanced 
professional training including internships 
and residencies)”. 

(4) Section 741(e) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) Such loans shall bear interest, on the 
unpaid balance of the loan, computed only 
for periods for which the loan is repayable, at 
the rate of 3 per centum per year“. 

(5) (A) Section 741 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

(J) Subject to regulations of the Secre- 
tary, a school may assess a charge with re- 
spect to a loan made under this part for 
failure of the borrower to pay all or any part 
of an installment when it is due and, in the 
case of a borrower who is entitled to defer- 
ment of the loan under subsection (c) or 
cancellation of part or all of the loan under 
subsection (f), for any failure to file timely 
and satisfactory evidence of such entitle- 
ment. The amount of any such charge may 
not exceed $1 for the first month or part 
of a month by which such installment or 
evidence is late and $2 for each such month 
or part of a month thereafter. The school 
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may elect to add the amount of any such 
charge to the principal amount of the loan 
as of the first day after the day on which 
such installment or evidence was due, or to 
make the amount of the charge payable to 
the school not later than the due date of 
the next installment after receipt by the 
borrower of notice of the assessment of the 
charge. 

“(k) A school may provide, in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary, that dur- 
ing the repayment period of a loan from a 
loan fund estabilshed pursuant to an agree- 
ment under this part payments of principal 
and interest by the borrower with respect 
to all the outstanding loans made to him 
from loan funds so established shall be at a 
rate equal to not less than $15 per month.” 

(B) Subsection (b)(2) of section 740 of 
such Act is further amended by striking 
out “and (D)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
„D) collections pursuant to section 741(j), 
and (E) “. 

(b) (1) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 742 of such Act (42 U.S.C, 294b) is 
amended by striking out “and” before 
“$25,000,000” and by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof “, and $35,000,000 
each for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
and the next fiscal year”. 

(2) The third sentence of such subsec- 
tion is amended by striking out 1970“ and 
“1969” and inserting in lieu thereof 1972“ 
and 1971“, respectively. 

(3) The fourth sentence of such sub- 
section is amended by striking out “and” 
before “(2)” and by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof “, and (3) for 
transfers pursuant to section 746”. 

(o) Section 748 of such Act (42 U.S.C, 2940) 
is amended by striking out “1972” each 
place it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1974. 

(d) (1) Section 744 (a) (1) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 294d) is amended by inserting “and 
each of the next three fiscal years,“ after 
**1968,”, 

(2) Section 744(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$35,000,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$45,000,000”. 

(e) Part C of title VII of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
294, et seq.) is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 


“TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO SCHOLARSHIPS 


“Sec. 746. Not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the amount paid to a school from the ap- 
propriations for any fiscal year for Federal 
capital contributions under an agreement 
under this part, or such larger percentage 
thereof as the Secretary may approve, may 
be transferred to the sums available to the 
school under part F of this title to be used 
for the same prupose as such sums. In the 
case of any such transfer, the amount of any 
funds which the school deposited in its stu- 
dent loan fund pursuant to section 740(b) (2) 
(B) with respect to the amount so trans- 
ferred may be withdrawn by the school from 
such fund.“ 

(f) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) (1), (by (3), and (e) shall apply with 
respect to appropriations for fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1969. The amendment 
made by subsection (a)(3) shall apply (1) 
with respect to all loans made under an 
agreement under part (C) of title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act after June 30, 
1969, and (2) with respect to loans made 
thereunder before July 1, 1969, to the extent 
agreed to by the school which made the loans 
and the Secretary (but, then, only as to years 
beginning after June 30, 1969). The amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) (4) and (5) 
shall apply with respect to loans made after 
June 30, 1969. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 122. (a) Subsection (a) of section 780 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
259g) is amended by striking out “or phar- 
macy” and inserting in lieu thereof “phar- 
macy, or veterinary medicine”. The heading 
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of such section is amended by striking out 
“orn PHARMACY” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“PHARMACY, OR VETERINARY MEDICINE”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by inserting “and each of the next 
two fiscal years” after “1969,” in the first 
sentence and by striking out 1970“ and 
“1969” and inserting in lieu thereof 1972“ 
and “1971”, respectively, in the second sen- 
tence. 

(c) (1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of 
such section is amended by inserting “and 
each of the next two fiscal years” after “1969” 
in clause (D) and by striking out 1969“ and 
„1970“ in clause (E) and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1971“ and 1972“, respectively. 

(2) The first sentence of paragraph (2) of 
such subsection (c) is amended by striking 
out “from low-income families who, without 
such financial assistance could not” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “of exceptional finan- 
cial need who need such financial assistance 
to”. 

(d) Part F of title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act is further amended by inserting 
after section 780 the following new section: 


“TRANSFER TO STUDENT LOAN FUNDS 


“Sec. 781. Not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the amount paid to a school from the ap- 
propriations for any fiscal year for scholar- 
ships under this part, or such larger per- 
centage thereof as the Secretary may ap- 
prove, may be transferred to the sums avail- 
able to the school under part C for (and to 
‘be regarded as) Federal capital contribu- 
tions, to be used for the same purpose as 
such sums.“ 

(e) The amendment made by subsections 
(a), (b), (e) (i), and (d) shall apply with 
respect to appropriations for fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1969. The amendments made by 
subsection (e) (2) shall apply with respect to 
scholarships from appropriations for fiscal 
years ending after June 30, 1969. 


Part D—MISCELLANEOUS 


STUDY OF SCHOOL AID AND STUDENT AID 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 131. The Secretary shall, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Councils established 
by sections 725 and 774, prepare, and submit 
to the President and the Congress prior to 
July 1, 1970, a report on the administration 
of parts B, C, E, and F of title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act, an appraisal of 
the programs under such parts in the light 
of their adequacy to meet the long-term 
needs for health professionals, and his rec- 
ommendations as a result thereof. 


TITLE IT—NURSE TRAINING 
Part A—CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 
EXTENSION OF CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 801 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S. C. 296) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 801. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated, for grants to assist in the con- 
struction of new facilities for collegiate, as- 
sociate degree, or diploma schools of nursing, 
or replacement or rehabilitation of existing 
facilities for such schools, $25,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and $35,- 
000,000 for the ficsal year ending June 30, 
1971, 

“(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) for a fiscal year shall remain 
available for obligation through the close of 
the next fiscal year.” 

(b) Section 802(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
296a) is amended by striking out “July 1, 
1968” and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 
1970". 

FEDERAL SHARE 


Sec. 202. Section 803(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 296b) is 
amended by striking out “may not exceed 50 
per centum” in clause (B) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “may not, except where the 
Secretary determines that unusual circum- 
stances make a larger percentage (which may 
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in no case exceed 6624 per centum) neces- 
sary in order to effectuate the purposes of 
this part, exceed 50 per centum”. 


INCLUSION OF TRUST TERRITORY 


Sec. 203. Section 843(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 US.C. 298b) is 
amended by striking out “or the Virgin Is- 
lands” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
Virgin Islands, or the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands”, 


AMENDMENT OF DEFINITION OF COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Sec. 204. Section 843(c) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof “, and 
including advanced training related to such 
program of education provided by such 
school”, 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 205. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 201 and 204 shall apply with respect 
to appropriations for fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1969. 


Part B—SPECIAL PROJECT AND INSTITUTIONAL 
GRANTS TO SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


SPECIAL PROJECT AND INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 


Sec. 211. Sections 805 and 806 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 296d, 296e) are 
amended to read as follows: 


“IMPROVEMENT IN NURSE TRAINING 


“Sec. 805. (a) From the sums available 
therefor from appropriations under section 
808 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
and the next fiscal year, grants may be made 
to assist any public or nonprofit private agen- 
cy, organization, or institution to meet the 
cost of special projects to plan, develop, or 
establish new programs or modifications of 
existing programs of nursing education or to 
effect significant improvements in curricu- 
lums of schools of nursing or for research in 
the various fields of nursing education, or 
to assist schools of nursing which are in seri- 
ous financial straits to meet their costs of 
operation or to assist schools of nursing 
which have special need for financial assist- 
ance to meet accreditation requirements, or 
to assist in otherwise strengthening, improv- 
ing, or expanding programs of nursing edu- 
cation, or to assist any such agency, organi- 
zation, or institution to meet the costs of 
other special projects which will help to in- 
crease the supply of adequately trained nurs- 
ing personnel needed to meet the health 
needs of the Nation. 

“(b) In determining priority of projects 
for which applications are filed under sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall give priority 
in the following order: 

(1) the relative need of the applicant (if 
a school of nursing) for financial assistance 
to continue in operation or avoid curtailing 
enrollment or reduction in the quality of 
training provided; 

(2) the special need of the applicant for 
financial assistance in connection with its 
merger with a school of nursing; 

“(3) the relative need of the applicant for 
financial assistance to maintain or provide 
for accreditation as a school of nursing; and 

“(4) the extent to which the project will 
increase enrollment of full-time students re- 
ceiving nursing training. 

“INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 

“Sec. 806. (a) The sums available for grants 
under this section from appropriations un- 
der section 808 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and the next fiscal year shall 
be distributed to the schools with approved 
applications as follows: Each school shall re- 
ceive $15,000; and of the remainder— 

“(A) 75 per centum shall be distributed 
on the basis of— 

“(1) the relative enrollment of full-time 
students for such year, and 

““(il) the relative increase in enrollment of 
such students for such year over the average 
enrollment of such school for the five school 
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years preceding the year for which the ap- 
plication is made; with the amount per full- 
time student so computed that a school re- 
ceives twice as much for each such student 
in the increase as for other full-time stu- 
dents, and 

“(B) 25 per centum shall be distributed 
on the basis of the relative number of grad- 
uates for such year. 

In computing the increase under clause (A) 
(il) of the preceding sentence for any school, 
there shall be excluded a number equal to 
the increase required by subsection (b) (ex- 
cept in the case of a school to which the 
third sentence of such subsection applies). 

“(b) The Secretary shall not make a grant 
under this section to any school from any 
appropriation for & fiscal year ending after 
June 30, 1970, unless the application for 
such grant contains or is supported by rea- 
sonable assurances that for the first school 
year beginning after the fiscal year for which 
such grant is made and each school year 
thereafter during which such a grant is made 
the first-year enrollment of full-time stu- 
dents in such school will exceed the aver- 
age of the first-year enrollment of such stu- 
dents in such school for the two school years 
having the highest such enrollment during 
the five school years during the period of 
July 1, 1963, through June 30, 1968, by at 
least 2½ per centum of such average first- 
year enrollment, or by five students, which 
ever is greater. The requirements of this sub- 
section shall be in addition to the require- 
ments of section 802(b)(2)(D) of this Act, 
where applicable. The Secretary is authorized 
to waive (in whole or in part) the provisions 
of this subsection if he determines, after 
consultation with the National Advisory 
Council on Nurse Training, that the re- 
quired increase in first-year enrollment of 
full-time students in a school cannot, be- 
cause of limitations of physical facilities 
available to the school for training, be ac- 
complished without lowering the quality of 
training provided therein. 

(c)(1) For the purposes of this part and 
part D, regulations of the Secretary shall in- 
clude provisions relating to determination 
of the number of students enrolled in a 
school, or in a particular year-class in a 
school, or the number of graduates from a 
school, as the case may be, on the basis of 
estimates, or on the basis of the number of 
students who were enrolled in a school, or in 
particular year-class in a school, or were 
graduates from a school in earlier years, as 
the case may be, or on such basis as he 
deems appropriate for making such deter- 
mination, and shall include methods of 
making such determination when a schoo] or 
a year-class was not in existence in an earlier 
year at a school. 

“(2) For purposes of this part and part D, 
the term ‘full-time students’ (whether such 
term is used by itself or in connection with a 
particular year-class) means students pur- 
suing a full-time course of study in an 
accredited program in a school of nursing.” 

CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBILITY 

Sec. 212. Part A of title VIII of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sections: 

“APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS 


“Sec. 807. (a) The Secretary may from time 
to time set dates (not earlier than in the 
fiscal year preceding the year for which a 
grant is sought) by which applications under 
section 805 or 806 for any fiscal year must be 
filed. 

“(b) The Secretary shall not approve or 
disapprove any application for a grant under 
this part except after consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on Nurse Training. 

“(c) A grant under section 805 or 806 may 
be made only if the application therefor— 

“(1) is from a public or nonprofit private 
school of nursing, or, in the case of grants 
under section 805, a public or nonprofit 
private agency, organization, or institution; 
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(2) contains or is supported by assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary that the ap- 
plicant will expend in out its 
functions as a school of nursing, during the 
fiscal year for which such grant is sought, an 
amount of funds (other than funds for con- 
struction as determined by the Secretary) 
from non-Federal sources which are at least 
as great as the average amount of funds ex- 
pended by such applicant for such purpose 
(excluding expenditures of a nonrecurring 
nature) in the three fiscal years immediately 
preceding the fiscal year for which such 
grant is sought; 

“(3) contains such additional information 
as the Secretary may require to make the 
determinations required of him under this 
part and such assurances as he may find 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
part; and 

“(4) provides for such fiscal control and 
accounting procedures and reports, and access 
to the records of the applicant, as the Sec- 
retary may require to assure proper dis- 
bursement of and accounting for Federal 
funds paid to the applicant under this part. 


“AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 808. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $35,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and $40,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, for im- 
provement grants under section 805 and 
institutional grants under section 806. 

“(b) Of the sums appropriated under sub- 
section (a) of this section $15,000,000 shall 
pe available for each of the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1970, and June 30, 1971, for 
grants under section 805.” 


CONFORMING CHANGE 


Sec. 218. Clause (2) of section 843(f) of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
298b) is amended to read: (2) in the case 
of a school applying for a grant under section 
806 for any fiscal year, prior to the beginning 
of the first academic year following the 
normal graduation date of the class which 
is the entering class for such fiscal year 
(or is the first such class in such year if 
there is more than one): “. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 214. The amendments made by the 
preceding provisions of this part shall apply 
with respect to appropriations for fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1969. 

PLANNING FOR FISCAL YEAR 1969 


Sec. 215. Effective only with respect to ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, section 805(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: “Ap- 
propriations under this section shall also be 
available for grants for planning special 
projects for which grants are authorized 
under this section as amended by the Health 
Manpower Act of 1968.” 


Part C—STUDENT AID 
ADVANCED TRAINING 


Sec. 221. Section 821(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 297) is amended 
by striking out “and” before “$12,000,000” 
and by inserting ‘$15,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, and $190,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971,” 
after “1969,”. 

STUDENT LOANS 

Sec. 222. (a)(1) Clauses (2) and (3) of 
section 822(b) of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 297a) are each amended by 
inserting “, except as provided in section 
829,” after “fund” the first time it appears 
therein. 

(2) Section 822(b)(4) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “1969” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 1971“. 

(b) (1) Section 823 (a) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 297b) is amended by striking out 
“$1,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$1,500”, by inserting to licensed practical 
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nurses and“ immediately after “preference”, 
and by inserting after the first sentence the 
following new sentence: “The aggregate of 
the loans for all years from such funds may 
not exceed $6 000 in the case of any student.” 

(2) Section 823(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by (A) striking out one year“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “nine months“ 
and (B) striking “except that” and all that 
follows down to but not including the semi- 
colon and inserting in lieu thereof “exclud- 
ing from such 10-year period all (A) periods 
(up to three years) of (i) active duty per- 
formed by the borrower as a member of a 
uniformed service, or (ii) service as a vol- 
unteer under the Peace Corps Act, and (B) 
periods (up to five years) during which the 
borrower is pursuing a full-time course of 
study at a collegiate school of nursing lead- 
ing to baccalaureate degree in nursing or an 
equivalent degree, or to graduate degree in 
nursing, or is otherwise pursuing advanced 
professional training in nursing”. 

(3) Section 823(b)(3) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “, except 
that such rate shall be 15 per centum for 
each complete year of service as such a nurse 
in a public or other nonprofit hospital in 
any area which is determined, in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary, to be an 
area which has a substantial shortage of 
such nurses at such hospitals, and for the 
purpose of any cancellation at such higher 
rate, an amount equal to an additional 50 
per centum of the total amount of such loans 
plus interest may be canceled”. 

(4) Section 823(b)(5) of such Act is 
amended by striking out everything which 
follows “3 per centum per annum” down to 
but not including the second semicolon. 

(c) (1) Section 823 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(f) Subject to regulations of the Secre- 
tary, a school may assess a charge with re- 
spect to a loan from the loan fund established 
pursuant to an agreement under this part 
for failure of the borrower to pay all or any 
part of an installment when it is due and, 
in the case of a borrower who is entitled to 
deferment of the loan under subsection (b) 
(2) or cancellation of part or all of the loan 
under subsection (b) (3), for any failure to 
file timely and satisfactory evidence of such 
entitlement. The amount of any such charge 
may not exceed $1 for the first month or part 
of a month by which such installment or 
evidence is late and $2 for each such month 
or part of a month thereafter. The school 
may elect to add the amount of any such 
charge to the principal amount of the loan 
as of the first day after the day on which such 
installment or evidence was due, or to make 
the amount of the charge payable to the 
school not later than the due date of the 
next installment after receipt by the bor- 
rower of notice of the assessment of the 
charge. 

“(g) A school may provide in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary, that dur- 
ing the repayment period of a loan from a 
loan fund established pursuant to an agree- 
ment under this part payments of principal 
and interest by the borrower with respect to 
all the outstanding loans made to him from 
loan funds so established shall be at a rate 
equal to not less than $15 per month.” 

(2) Subsection (b)(2) of section 822 of 
such Act is further amended by striking out 
“and (D)“ and inserting in lieu thereof (D) 
collections pursuant to section 823(f), and 
(E) V. 

(d) (1) Section 824 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
2970) is amended by inserting $20,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
$21,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, after “1969,” the first time it ap- 
pears therein, by striking out “1970" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1972”, and by strik- 
ing out 1969,“ the second time it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “1971,”. 
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(2) The second sentence of such section is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof “, and (3) for transfers pur- 
suant to section 829”, 

(e) The first two sentences of section 825 
of such Act (42 U.S.C. 297d) are amended to 
read as follows: “From the sums appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 824 for any fiscal 
year the Secretary shall allot to each school 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount so appropriated as the number of 
persons enrolled on a full-time basis in such 
school bears to the total number of persons 
enrolled on a full-time basis in all schools of 
nursing in all the States. The number of per- 
sons enrolled on a full-time basis in schools 
of nursing for purposes of this section shall 
be determined by the Secretary for the most 
recent year for which satisfactory data are 
available to him.” 

(t) Section 826 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 297e) 
is amended by striking out “1972” each place 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1974“. 

(g) Section 827(a)(1) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 297f) is amended by inserting “and 
each of the next three fiscal years,” after 
1968.“ 

(h) Part B of title VIII of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 297 et seq.) is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“TRANSFERS TO SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


“Sec. 829. Not to exceed 20 per centum- of 
the amount paid to a school from the appro- 
priation for any fiscal year for Federal capital 
contributions under an agreement under 
this part, or such larger percentage thereof 
as the Secretary may approve, may be trans- 
ferred to the sums available to the school 
under part D to be used for the same pur- 
pose as such sums. In the case of any such 
transfer, the amount of any funds which the 
school deposited in its student loan fund 
pursuant to section 822(b)(2)(B) with re- 
spect to the amount so transferred may be 
wihdrawn by the school from such fund.” 

(i) The amendments made by subsection 
(b) (1) and (2) shall apply with respect to 
all loans made after June 30, 1969, and with 
respect to loans made from a student loan 
fund established under an agreement pur- 
suant to section 822, before July 1, 1969, to 
the extent agreed to by the school which 
made the loans and the Secretary (but then 
only for years beginning after June 30, 1968). 
The amendments made by subsection (b) (4) 
and subsection (c) shall apply with respect 
to loans made after June 30, 1969. The 
amendment made by subsection (h) shall 
apply with respect to appropriations for fis- 
cal years beginning after June 30, 1969. The 
amendment made by subsection (b) (3) shall 
apply with respect to service, specified in sec- 
tion 823 (b) (3) of such Act, performed dur- 
ing academic years beginning after the enact- 
ment of this Act, whether the loan was made 
before or after such enactment. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sec. 223. (a) So much of part D of title 
VIII of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 298c et seq.) as precedes section 868 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Part D—ScCHOLARSHIP GRANTS TO SCHOOLS 
OF NURSING 
“SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS 

“Sec. 860. (a) The Secretary shall make 
grants as provided in this part to each public 
or other nonprofit school of nursing for 
scholarships to be awarded annually by such 
school to students thereof. 

“(b) The amount of the grant under sub- 
section (a) for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and the next fiscal year to each 
such school shall be equal to $2,000 multi- 
plied by one-tenth of the number of full- 
time students of such school. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and for each of 
the three succeeding fiscal years, the grant 
under subsection (a) shall be such amount 
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as may be necessary to enable such school 
to continue making payments under scholar- 
ship awards to students who initially re- 
ceived such awards out of grants made to 
the school for fiscal years ending prior to 
July 1, 1971. 

“(c) (1) Scholarships may be awarded by 
schools from grants under subsection (a)— 

“(A) only to individuals who have been 
accepted by them for enrollment, and in- 
dividuals enrolled and in good standing, as 
full-time students, in the case of awards 
from such grants for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and the next fiscal year; and 

“(B) only to individuals enrolled and in 
good standing as full-time students who 
initially received scholarship awards out of 
such grants for a fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1971, in the case of awards from such 
grants for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and each of the three succeeding fiscal 
years. 

“(2) Scholarships from grants under sub- 
section (a) for any school year shall be 
awarded only to students of exceptional fi- 
nancial need who need such financial as- 
sistance to pursue a course of study at the 
school for such year. Any such scholarship 
awarded for a school year shall cover such 
portion of the student’s tuition, fees, books, 
equipment, and living expenses at the school 
making the award, but not to exceed $1,500 
for any year in the case of any student, as 
such school may determine the student 
needs for such year on the basis of his re- 
quirements and financial resources. 

„d) Grants under subsection (a) shall be 
made in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary after consultation 
with the National Advisory Council on 
Nurse Training. 

“(e) Grants under subsection (a) may be 
paid in advance or by way of reimbursement, 
and at such intervals as the Secretary may 
find necessary; and with appropriate adjust- 
ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments previously made. 


“TRANSFERS TO STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


“Src. 861. Not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the amount paid to a school from the ap- 
propriation for any fiscal year for scholar- 
ships under this part, or such larger per- 
centage thereof as the Secretary may approve 
for such school for such year, may be trans- 
ferred to the sums available to the school 
under this part for (and to be regarded as) 
Federal capital contributions, to be used for 
the same purpose as such sums.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to appropria- 
tions for fiscal years ending after June 30, 
1969. 

Part D—MISCELLANEOUS 
DEFINITION OF ACCREDITATION 

Sec. 231. (a) Subsections (e) and (e) of 
section 843 of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 298b) are each amended by strik- 
ing out “an accredited program” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “a program“. 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by striking out “an accredited two- 
year program” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“a two-year program“. 

(e) Such subsection (e) is further amended 
by adding before the period at the end there- 
of (and after the language added by section 
205 of this Act) “, but only if such program, 
or such unit, college, or university is ac- 
credited”, 

(d) Such subsection (d) is further amended 
by adding before the period at the end there- 
of , but only if such program, or such unit, 
college, or university is accredited’. 

(e) Such subsection (e) is further amended 
by adding before the period at the end there- 
of “, but only if such program, or such af- 
fillated school or such hospital or university 
or such independent school is accredited“. 

(f) So much of subsection (f) of such 
section as precedes clause (1) is amended— 
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(1) by inserting , or by a State agency,” 
immediately after “accredited by a recog- 
nized body or bodies”; 

(2) by inserting “or State agency” imme- 
diately after “such a recognized body or 
bodies”; 

(3) by inserting after “Commissioner of 
Education” the first time it appears therein 
“and when applied to a hospital, school, col- 
lege, or university (or a unit thereof) means 
a hospital, school, college, or university (or 
a unit thereof) which is accredited by a 
recognized body or bodies, or by a State 
agency, approved for such purpose by the 
Commissioner of Education”; 

(4) by striking out “or a program accredited 
for the purpose of this Act by the Commis- 
sioner of Education”; 

(5) by inserting “, or a hospital, school, 
college, or university (or a unit thereof) ,” 
immediately after “except that a program“; 

(6) by inserting “, or the hospital, school, 
college, or university (or a unit thereof) ,” 
immediately after “reasonable assurance that 
the program”; and 

(7) by striking out “by the school which 
provides or will provide such program”. 

(g) Such subsection (f) is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: “For the purpose of this 
paragraph, the Commissioner of Education 
shall publish a list of recognized accrediting 
bodies, and of State agencies, which he deter- 
mines to be reliable authority as to the 
quality of training offered.” 


STUDY OF SCHOOL AID AND STUDENT AID 
PROGRAMS 


Src. 232. The Secretary shall, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Council established 
by section 841, prepare, and submit to the 
President and the Congress prior to July 1, 
1970, a report on the administration of title 
VIII of the Public Health Service Act, an ap- 
praisal of the programs under such title in 
the light of their adequacy to meet the long- 
term needs for nurses, and his recommenda- 
tions as a result thereof. 


TITLE III—ALLIED HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINING 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF ALLIED 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS PROGRAM 


Sec. 301. (a) (1) (A) Section 791(a)(1) of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
295h) is amended by striking out “and $13,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969” and inserting in lieu thereof 813. 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969; and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970”. 

(B) Section 791 (b) (1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out 1968“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1969”. 

(2)(A) Section 792(a) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 295h-1) is amended by striking out 
“and $17,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$17,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969; and $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970”. 

(B) Section 792(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “1969” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 1970“. 

(3) Section 793(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
295h-2) is amended by striking out “and 
$3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969” and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969; 
and $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970”, 

(4) Section 794 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
295h-3) is amended by striking out “and 
$3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$3,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969; 
and $4,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970”. 

(b) Such section 794 is further amended 
by— 

(1) striking out “training centers for al- 
lied health professions” and inserting in lieu 
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thereof “agencies, institutions, and organi- 
zations”; 

(2) inserting “and methods” after “curric- 
ulums”; and 

(3) striking out “new types of”. 

(c) Part G of title VII of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 


“EVALUATION 


“Src, 797. Such portion of any appropria- 
tion pursuant to section 791, 792, 793, or 
794, for any fiscal year ending after June 
30, 1969, as the Secretary may determine, 
but not exceeding one-half of 1 per cen- 
tum thereof, shall be available to the Sec- 
retary for evaluation (directly or by grants 
or contracts) of the programs authorized 
by this part.” 

(d) Such part G is further amended by 
adding after section 797 (added by subsec- 
tion (c)) the following new section: 


“STUDY 


“Src. 798. The Secretary shall prepare, and 
submit to the President and the Congress 
prior to April 1, 1969, a report on the ad- 
ministration of this part, an appraisal of 
the programs under this part in the light of 
their adequacy to meet the needs for allied 
health professions personnel, and his rec- 
ommendations as a result thereof.” 


PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINING 


Src. 302. (a) Section 309 (a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S. C. 242g) is 
amended by striking out and“ before 
“$9,000,000” and by inserting “$8,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
$12,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971,” after 1969. 

(b) (1) Section 306(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 242d) is amended (1) 
by striking out “and” before 810,000. 000“ 
and by striking out “the succeeding fiscal 
year,” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
two succeeding fiscal years, and $14,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971”, and 
(2) by inserting “sanitarians,” immediately 
after nurses,“. 

(2) Section 306 (d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$50” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$100”. 


TITLE IV—HEALTH RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 


EXTENSION OF CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 401. (a) Section 704 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 292c) is 
amended by striking out “and” after “$50,- 
000,000"; and by inserting ‘$20,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and $30,- 
000,000 for the next fiscal year,” after “$280,- 
000,000,”. 

(b) Section 705(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
298) is amended by striking out “1968” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 1970“. 


FEDERAL SHARE 


Sec. 402. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
706 of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 292e) is amended by striking out 
“except that in no event may such amount 
exceed 50 per centum” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “but such amount may not, except 
as provided in paragraph (2), exceed 50 per 
centum”. 

(b) Such subsection (a) of section 706 is 
further amended by inserting “(1)” after 
“(a)” and adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(2) The maximum amount of any grant 
shall be 6634 per centum instead of the max- 
imum under paragraph (1) in the case of 
any class or classes of projects which the 
Secretary determines have such special na- 
tional or regional significance as to warrant 
a larger grant than is permitted under para- 
graph (1); but not more than 25 per centum 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 704 for any fiscal year shall be available 
for grants in excess of 50 per centum with 
respect to such class or classes of projects.” 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL COMPENSATION 

Sec. 408. Section 703 (d) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 US.C. 292b) is 
amended by striking out 850“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof 6100“. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 404. The amendments made by sec- 
tion 402 shall apply in the case of projects 
for which grants are made from appropria- 
tions for fiscal years ending after June 30, 
1969. 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the substitute committee amend- 
ment be considered as read, printed in 
the Recorp, and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title I? 

Are there any amendments to title II? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STAGGERS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Staccers: On 
page 67, line 6, strike out “$190,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof $19,000,000”. 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is for the purpose of correct- 
ing a typographical error—which in- 
volves $171,000,000. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt there 
is much merit to this bill. 

But I wonder where the $1 billion 
called for in this bill is to come from? 

Is there any budget authority for this 
spending? I assume there must be. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I might say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that the original 
request of the administration was that 
this bill carry an appropriation of 
$2,700,000,000. 

Mr. GROSS. $2,700,000,000? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes, and as passed 
by the Senate, the bill carried a $1,900,- 
000,000. The subcommittee and the full 
committee in their wisdom limited this 
to 2 years and to $1,176,000,000. 

This money, as in the case of all 
moneys, must be appropriated and au- 
thorized by this Congress and must come 
from the taxpayers, 

Mr. GROSS. Would I be correct in as- 
suming that the original administration 
proposal for a $2 billion plus expendi- 
ture was not accompanied by any state- 
ment from the President or the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget as to where 
the money was to come from, how it was 
to be obtained? Did they give you any 
information as to where they proposed 
to get the money? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. GROSS, I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. This is nothing new. 
The money has to come from the same 
source. There is only one source. That is 
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the taxpayers. That is one reason we cut 
it to the very barebones of what we 
thought we could get by with and still 
protect the health of the Nation, and in 
future years ago ahead for the benefit of 
those who come after us, to provide some 
kind of protection for them. We thought 
that was our duty as Members of the 
Congress. Of course, the money must 
come from taxes. 

Mr. GROSS. This administration has 
agreed to cut $6 billion off expenditures 
in this fiscal year of 1969. I do not know 
how they are going to cut the mustard if 
they are going to authorize spending of 
this dimension, in addition, I am sure, 
to the large amount of money already 
being spent annually for hospitals, 
scholarships, training, and that sort of 
thing, not only in this but in other fields. 

Mr. STAGGERS. If the gentleman 
would yield further, I am sure the ad- 
ministration is contemplating budget- 
ing the $2.7 billion. This bill does not 
run out until July 1, 1969. We have cut 
it from the $2.7 billion down to $1,176,- 
000,000. So the Bureau of the Budget 
can budget it for next year and the years 
to come. We have done this. We have 
cut it more than half. I am sure we are 
not asking for it now; the administration 
is not, either. We thought this was the 
eg we could do for the health of Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to my colleague 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. May I ask the chairman if 
the cut made by the House of which he 
speaks is a cut in actual expenditure or 
is this simply a reduction in the length 
of the program? 

Mr. STAGGERS. This is really a re- 
duction in the length of the program. 

Mr. KYL. In other words, we have not 
really cut the dollars spent per year; we 
have merely cut the period of the ap- 
propriation; is that correct? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is exactly cor- 
rect. Under the circumstances and the 
conditions of the country, we thought it 
was better to do it under a short-term 
program. So what is not made up in this 
bill will have to be made up in the budget 
for next year. 

Mr. KYL. In other words, we really 
cannot say that the House cut the pro- 
gram dollarwise from $2 billion-plus to 
$1 billion-plus. We simply have cut the 
length of the program. 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is perfectly 
true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TENZER. I would suggest to my 
distinguished colleague from the State 
of Iowa that this bill provides some very 
essential medical and health facilities 
and manpower which is very much 
needed in this Nation. The need has been 
spelled out in many, many communica- 
tions and in a part of the report we have 
before us. The Nation’s health is the No. 
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1 item of the Nation’s unfinished busi- 
ness, and therefore should be given the 
highest priority in our Nation’s needs. 

We have, as of 8 o’clock this morning, 
201 million citizens in the United States, 
and we have a constantly growing popu- 
lation, and their health is of concern 
to us. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thought 
I said at the outset of my remarks that 
there undoubtedly was merit to this bill. 

Mr. TENZER. I concur with my col- 


ague. 

Mr. GROSS. And this country is also— 
regardless of the population growth— 
facing a financial crisis. 

Let me say to the gentleman from New 
York, and the gentleman from West 
Virginia, and some others on that side of 
the aisle as well as on this side of the 
aisle, that it was only a short time ago 
when we had a $2.3 billion foreign hand- 
out bill before this House. With $5 billion 
in the foreign aid pipeline to draw on, I 
offered an amendment to provide for a 
1-year moratorium on any new money, 
insisting at the same time that there 
were certain ongoing domestic programs 
that would have to be financed; that this 
country was in a desperate situation 
financially. 

I did not get to first base with my 
amendment that would have stopped the 
authorizing of $1,900,000,000 in new 
money to be handed out around the 
world, plus the $5 billion pipeline bank 
for them to draw on. Now here we have 
this bill, and this is not peanuts we are 
talking about authorizing this afternoon. 
My point is simply that we cannot spew 
billions around the world and continue 
to spend at home without facing bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man raised a very good point. That pro- 
gram, just as many other programs, 
should be constantly reviewed and the 
expenses curtailed as necessary. 

However, the gentleman conceded the 
importance of this, and the importance 
of affixing the highest priority to this 
kind of program because, as I said, the 
Nation’s health knows no geographie or 
political boundaries. 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly attach a much 
higher priority to this program than I 
do to a foreign giveaway program around 
the world, but I do not seem to have my 
way. A majority of the people on your 
side of the aisle seem to feel we can fi- 
nance both. It cannot be done. We ought 
to begin to realize that. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I agree. 
For example, we ought to cut out the 
building of a golf course on a military 
reservation. We did that in 1962. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

(On request of Mr. ScHEvER, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Gross was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to emphasize the priority we 


le 
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ought to place on this program and the 
extent to which the absence of health 
services interferes with other vital Fed- 
eral programs we have devised to aid 
the cities and States in other ways. The 
National Advisory Council, under title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act, which is our congressional 
program to help the cities and States do 
a better job of their education of our 
young children, found that title I funds 
for remedial education purposes were 
all too often—particularly in rural 
areas—being spent not directly for edu- 
cation purposes but for medica] and 
health and nutrition programs for the 
kids. 

They found the children did not have 
dental and health care, and eye exam- 
inations. They found that the kids were 
half asleep in the morning because the 
last square meal they had was the school 
lunch the day before. The reason for 
spending the money from the education 
fund was that, of course, when children 
have diseased: mouths, when they are 
half asleep from hunger, when they can- 
not see their lesson book because they 
need glasses, they cannot function in 
school. When children are not healthy, 
they cannot possibly make a go of the 
schoo] programs. And when they don’t 
have shoes, or decent clothing, they 
do not come to school at all. Therefore, 
many local school agencies reluctantly 
are spending title I funds on health, 
nutrition, and clothing needs, because 
society has failed to meet these needs 
adequately in programs designed to meet 
these needs. Schools have paid for med- 
ical personnel out of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
funds to do the job this bill will provide 
for. 

Therefore, knowing so many of my 
colleagues on both sides have supported 
programs to help the cities and States 
do a better job of educating our kids I 
would urge the best way we can help 
them do a better education job under 
ESEA is to provide funds and trained 
personnel in this bill to do the needed 
health and nutrition job for the kids of 
America. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
disagree with the gentleman. What I am 
talking about is priorities. I am talking 
about the President, who said he would 
join Congress in cutting $6 billion out of 
spending. How does he propose to cut $6 
billion if he is going to lavish another 
$1,900,000,000 this year on aid to foreign 
countries from Ouagadougou to Tim- 
buktu and back again? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
propose to cut $6 billion by reducing agri- 
cultural subsidies, by reducing military 
construction spending here at home in 
the United States that can be stretched 
out, by stretching out spending in the 
space and SST programs, and by stretch- 
ing out spending in the public works pro- 
grams, particularly for those less than 
essential projects which can. be deferred, 
and so on. 

I agree with my colleague from Iowa. 
There are plenty of ways we can find $6 
billion of cuts other than invading these 
essential programs which affect the 
health, education, and employability of 
our citizens. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this Health Manpower 
Act of 1968 is vitally needed if we are to 
provide adequate medical care for the 
United States in the future. I am con- 
stantly being informed about deserving 
students who want to become doctors, 
but cannot obtain a medical education 
because of inadequate facilities for such 
an education. At a time when we are 
facing an increasingly acute shortage of 
doctors, we must respond by doing some- 
thing affirmative to train doctors. 

The same is equally true about nurses. 
The shortage is also acute. A respected 
authority in the congressional district 
which I represent is Sister Ann Jean who 
is the administrator of St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital in Paterson. She has called my at- 
tention to the need, and urged the pas- 
sage of this bill. Likewise Sister Eileen 
Theresa who is administrator of St. 
Mary’s Hospital in Passaic has told me 
os her difficulty of staffing that institu- 
tion. 

I whole-heartedly support this bill and 
urge its passage. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendments dis- 
cussed by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. CAHILL] are clearly aimed at our 
present and future medical research pro- 
gram. They eliminate all flexibility which 
was to be provided to the medical 
schools to administer a cohesive and in- 
tegrated program to medical education, 
service, and research—the three essen- 
tial components of modern medical edu- 
cation. The intent of removing this flexi- 
bility seems to be to criticize the medical 
schools for their crucial involvement and 
accomplishments in medical research in 
the past. 

No one believes more strongly than I 
in the need for a greater number of 
trained physicians, nurses, and other 
health professionals. But the way to ac- 
complish this is not through attacks on 
research. Research alone holds the prom- 
ise of the cure and elimination of the 
diseases which require the care of phy- 
sicians today. To remove the creative 
component of research from modern 
medical education would be consigning 
the medical students of the 1970’s and 
1980’s to the quality of education of the 
1940’s and 1950’s. I know that is not the 
intention of the gentleman from New 
Jersey or this House here today. It is vital 
to the future of the health of this Nation 
that we sustain our national commit- 
ment to health manpower and to health 
research by rejecting the amendments 
put forward by my friend from New Jer- 
sey today. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. CAHILL 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, if the bill 
is open for amendment at this time, I 
have some amendments at the Clerk’s 
desk, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendments be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. CAHILL: On 
page 41, strike out lines 18 and all that follow 
down through and including line 17 on Page 
42, and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec, 103. (a) (1) Section 723 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 293 c) is 
amended as follows: so much of section 723 
of such Act as precedes clause (a) is amended 
by striking out ‘ten’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘twenty’. 

“(2) Section 721 (c) (2) proviso (A) of 
such Act is amended by striking out ‘ten’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof twenty.“ 

On page 42, strike out line 18 and all that 
follows down through and including line 
11 on page 43. 

Redesignate the succeeding section ac- 
cordingly. 

On page 41, beginning in line 22, strike 
out “(and the other purposes permitted un- 
der section 722)”. 

On page 43, strike out line 12 and all that 
follows down through and including line 
8 on page 44. 

On page 66, after line 24, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON NURSE 
TRAINING 


“Sec, 216. Section 841 (a) (1) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 298(a)(1)) is 
amended (1) by striking out ‘sixteen mem 
bers’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘eighteen 
members’, and (2) by inserting immediately 
before the period at the end of the second 
sentence of such section the following: ‘and 
two shall be selected from among individuals 
recommended to the Secretary by the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association’.” 

On page 81, strike out lines 5 through 10 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 402. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
706 of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 292e(a)) is amended (1) by striking 
out ‘except that in no event may such 
amount exceed 50 per centum’ and 
in lieu thereof ‘but such amount may in the 
case of applications approved subsequent to 
Sept. 30, 1968, not, except as provided in this 
paragraph and in paragraph (2), exceed 40 
per centum’, (2) by striking out ‘50 per 
centum’ the second time it appears in such 
subsection and inserting in lieu thereof ‘40 
per centum’, and (3) by adding at the end of 
such subsection the following new sentences: 
‘In the case of any grant made under this 
part to a school of medicine or to a school of 
osteopathy (as defined in section 724 of part 
B of this title), the maximum amount of 
such grant shall be 50 per centum (instead 
of the maximum prescribed by the preceding 
sentence) if the application for such grant 
contains or is supported by reasonable assur- 
ances that the number of graduates from 
such school receiving degrees of doctor of 
medicine or doctor of osteopathy (as deter- 
mined under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary) in the first full school year fol- 
lowing the completion of the construction 
of the facility (with respect to which such 
application is made) and for each of the next 
nine school years thereafter will exceed the 
average number of such graduates in the five 
school year-period ending with the school 
year immediately preceding such completion 
of construction by at least 5 per centum of 
such average number, or by 5 graduates, 
whichever is greater. The Secretary is author- 
ized to waive (in whole or in part) the con- 
dition prescribed in the preceding sentence 
for a grant of 50 per centum of construction 
costs if he determines, after consultation 
with the National Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation for Health Professions, that (A) the 
required increase in the number of graduates 
cannot, because of limitations of physical 
facilities available to the school for training, 
be accomplished by the school without lower- 
ing the quality of the training it provides, 
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and (B) the school has made reasonable 
efforts (including applying for funds under 
this Act) to increase its physical facilities 
for training.“ 

On page 81, line 21, strike out “50 per 
centum” and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “the percentage limitations pre- 
scribed in paragraph (1) of this subsection”. 

Mr. CAHILL (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendments be 
dispensed with and that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CAHILL 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, like most 
Members I hesitate to attempt a futile 
thing, and it is clear to me, observing 
the number of Members on the floor and 
recognizing that most of them properly 
are members of this great committee, if 
these amendments are not acceptable to 
the chairman and to the ranking mi- 
nority member, there is little or no 
chance of their adoption by this Com- 
mittee, with perhaps 20 Members of the 
House of Representatives on the floor. 

So I am going to say without going 
into detail, that the purpose of these 
amendments—all of them—is to try to 
change the direction of the grants under 
this bill away from research. 

If Members have read the bill care- 
fully, they have found grants for con- 
struction. Under the present law they 
must be used for the construction of 
teaching facilities for at least 10 years. 
If they are not continued for that pe- 
riod of 10 years for teaching purposes 
the buildings revert to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, That has been changed, and 
now these buildings can be used for re- 
search. The same is true throughout the 
entire bill. 

This bill is called the Medical Man- 
power Act of 1968. It is misnamed. It 
should be called the Manpower-Research 
Grants Act of 1968. 

I have taken this time, really, to relate 
some interesting facts to the Committee. 
I put in the Recor a couple of weeks ago 
a list of 10 medical schools in this coun- 
try who have received $100 million in 
Federal grants. They increased the total 
number of doctor graduates by 19. One 
school graduated 17 more. Some of them 
had less gradudates than before receipt 
of the grants. 

I decided to look into one of these 
schools, because I do not have time or 
staff to look into all of them, and I picked 
the school closest to my district so that 
there would be no charge that I was 
picking on any other Member’s district. 

I picked the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School. Now, let me tell you an 
interesting story. In 1967 that medical 
school graduated less students than it 
graduated in 1957. This was after the re- 
ceipt of $50 million in research grants 
and $10 million in construction grants. 
They graduated this past year, I think, 
126 students, with a total enrollment in 
the school of approximately 500. What 
do you think the faculty in this school 
is? How many professors and assistant 
professors and instructors do you think 
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they have? Would you say 300? Would 
you say 500? Well, if you do, you would 
be wrong, and you would be too low. 
There are 126 graduates, 500 students, 
and over 1,400 on the faculty 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS, I am sure the gen- 
tleman is presenting a good argument 
here, but you do not graduate a doctor 
in 1 year or 2 years or 3 years or 4 years 
or 5 years or 6 years or 7 years. 

Mr. CAHILL. I do not yield any further 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am only correcting 
the gentleman in what he is saying. 

Mr. CAHILL. But I do not yield any 
further. Let me continue on and then I 
will yield and you can respond. 

The new dean of the university has 
already received in the last 15 years ap- 
proximately $5 million individually in 
grants. He is now the receipient of a 
$680,000 individual grant. He supervises 
90 projects. And he is now the dean of 
the medical school. I wonder, how can a 
man do all that is required in both ca- 
pacities? I would be happy to have some- 
body tell me how it can be done. 

I have looked into this problem and 
I am satisfied that we in America today 
are driving the doctor into the labora- 
tory and out of the classroom. This is 
understandable. I do not blame the doc- 
tors. I do not blame the doctors because 
the research grants are there. Somebody 
has to spend them. The only way you 
can spend them is to have accredited 
doctors or researchers do the work. So 
they are put on the medical staff of a 
medical school allegedly as teachers or 
as instructors, but they are spending 
most of their time, if not all of their 
time, doing research on Federal grants. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a book over 
there which I received from the U.S. 
Government, and it is a list of grants to 
one medical school. The grants they are 
receiving are absolutely unbelievable. 
This is all right. I have no objection to 
that if it is necessary and if it is doing 
a necessary job for the country and if 
the committee feels it is worthwhile. But 
how can you do that and at the same 
time permit 5,000 foreign-trained doctors 
to practice medicine in this country? 
How can Jou staff the hospitals with 
foreign doctors from all over the world 
and from medical schools that we know 
very little about and say that we cannot 
have more doctors in the United States 
because we have to have “quality medi- 
cine”? We had more foreign doctors and 
more foreign trainees come into the 
United States this past year than the 
sum total of all of the doctors graduated 
in all of the medical schools in the United 
States. I say to you that the American 
people are not going to stand for it much 
longer. It is about time we changed our 
priorities. 

Mr. Chairman, if we have enough 
money to do all of this research, fine. But 
at the same time let us provide more 
doctors. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my 
amendments is to so orient the grants 
that the recipient schools will have to 
produce a proportionate larger number 
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of medical graduates each year in order 
to receive continuance in these grants. In 
other words, they should receive more 
grants if they produce more doctors, less 
money if they graduate less doctors. 

Until we reach the point in the future 
where we produce more physicians, the 
people in the ghettos, the people that 
need the doctor at night and on Sunday, 
are not going to get that doctor. 

As has been stated by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] on many occa- 
sions “one day the chickens are coming 
home to roost.” 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey is making a very interesting point. 

I asked the head of a department of 
one of our great medical schools during 
the course of the hearings on the Na- 
tional Science Foundation budget how 
many hours a week he spent in the class- 
room. He said, “One.” And the same 
thing applies in the undergraduate de- 
partments in the academic world. The 
good professors are receiving Federal 
grants and spending most of their time 
upon research. The freshmen and the 
sophomores who need good teachers are 
being taught by graduate students. 

Mr. CAHILL. Absolutely; and some 
young doctors are obliged to seek these 
grants. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TENZER. In connection with the 
statement which the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] made about the 
University of Pennsylvania, the gentle- 
man referred to a school of 500 students 
and a lot of professors and instructors, 
or 1,400. Would the gentleman have any 
information as to how many were full 
time and how many were part time? 

Mr. CAHILL, I had intended to present 
that information to the Committee in the 
form of a breakdown and I have in- 
serted it in the Recorp because I do have 
it broken down into professors, assistant 
professors, instructors and so forth. 

However, let me say in order that 
there be no misunderstanding about the 
fact of the matter, I recognize that some 
of these men also teach graduate stu- 
dents. So, just the fact that there are 500 
in the medical school is not to say that 
perhaps some of these men do have other 
work, but I say that most of them from 
what I have been able to observe do not 
desire to be teachers if they can receive 
the medical grant, and do limited re- 
search. They will take the grant and I in- 
tend to demonstrate this fact by the in- 
formation which I shall insert into the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Can] remain in 
the well. The comments of the gentleman 
have intrigued me and have made me 
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wonder about some of the things we are 
doing here. 

I would like to have the gentleman 
explain further his amendments in order 
to determine whether I can vote for the 
amendments or not. 

Mr. CAHILL. I have already checked 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Sraccers], and the ranking minority 
member, and have asked them if they 
would accept the amendments and they 
have said that they would not. 

We are authorizing so much money for 
the construction of teaching facilities in 
this bill. This legislation makes it possible 
for those facilites to be used for research, 
and it extends from 10 years to 20 years 
the time during which they can be al- 
lowed to be used for research. My amend- 
ment, if adopted, would limit those facili- 
ties to teaching purposes. In other words, 
they would have to be used for teaching. 

All of my amendments are similarly 
oriented. 

I will say to the gentleman from Iowa 
that I was interested in discussing each 
amendment individually but I became 
disheartened by the obvious lack of inter- 
est on the part of the Members and I 
thought it would be love’s labor lost to go 
into each one in detail. I felt it would be 
better to put them in the Recorp and let 
the Members read them. I say this 
especially in view of the fact that the 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking member of the committee will 
not accept them. Why waste time? But 
they are all oriented the same way, I will 
say to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL, I yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr, JOELSON. The gentleman from 
New Jersey has spoken very eloquently 
about the need of children and others 
in the ghettos for medical care and I 
agree. But Iam sure the gentleman would 
also agree that these researchers have 
taken away the dread of polio, measles, 
and many other things with which our 
children have been afflicted. 

Mr. CAHILL. The gentleman from 
New Jersey was not here when I said that 
I agree that research has accomplished 
wonderful results. I agree it is necessary, 
and if this amount of money is necessary 
I am for it. But my point is let us not 
neglect, let us not forget that we cannot 
implement the results of research unless 
we have doctors to do the work. That is 
all I am saying. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though I am not for it, to be consistent, 
I wonder if the gentleman perhaps could 
inquire whether the committee would 
be interested in inserting into this bill 
the same provision that was added yes- 
terday in the bill we passed. To be con- 
sistent it would be a new section 405, as 
follows: “no grant exceeding $20,000 per 
year will be provided to any person or 
institution under the provisions of this 
act.” 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, would the 
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gentleman yield so that I may reply to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. One of the great trage- 
dies, I will say to the gentleman from 
Iowa, is not the amount of money, but 
the fact that the grants go to individuals 
rather than to institutions. And what 
you are finding today is that, just the 
same as airplane manufacturers like to 
get somebody that was formerly con- 
nected with the Government, and has 
the contacts, so with the medical schools 
today. And sometimes the dean, or the 
professor is the man who has the largest 
individual grant. I am informed that 
some of the medical schools participate 
in a percentage of the amount of the 
grant for overhead and administrative 
expenses. 

So what I am saying is that we ought 
to stop the individual grants, and we 
ought to give them to the institutions 
and then they could be administered 
under the directions of an objective body 
that is not personally motivated finan- 
cially and has concern on how the money 
should be spent. 

Mr. KYL. Does the gentleman know 
whether the committee has exercised 
any oversight of these programs that 
have functioned in this way? 

Mr. CAHILL, If the gentleman will 
yield further, in my judgment, the an- 
swer is No. The only committee that I 
know that is doing that—although I was 
told today by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that the Committee on Appropri- 
ations is now doing it—is a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, and that committee has been 
rather critical of it. I talked to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and he said, 
“We put it in the report year after year, 
but nobody pays any attention to it.” 

And these complaints are in the 1967 
report which are available to all Mem- 
bers. These programs have been criti- 
cized for 7 years by this Subcommittee 
on Government Operations of this 
House of Representatives. 

Today, I raised the question, and I 
was told, Well, they are not right, they 
are not facts. We have investigated them, 
and what the committee says is not 
true.” 

Now, as a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I do not have the ex- 
pertise or knowledge myself to find these 
things, but that I have got to rely on 
the other committees. 

I will say to the gentleman from Iowa 
that I am perplexed, if not completely 
confused, by my research into research. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, I be- 
lieve we ought to put in perspective 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it would be 
well for us to put in proper perspective 
the problems we are discussing here. 

The problem of research and research 
grants is not concerned with the legisla- 
tion that is before us. This is an educa- 
tion bill which gives grants for construc- 
tion and help in education in medical 
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schools, schools of nursing, and for allied 
purposes. 

The problem the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CAHILL], is talking about, is 
a problem associated with the National 
Institutes of Health where the research 
programs are carried on, where research 
grants are made. And of course, they 
pick out the man who is the most knowl- 
edgeable in the field and give the re- 
search grant to him rather than some 
institution where they do not know 
whether they have got an expert in the 
field or not. 

This is a procedure that has been 
going on. It has been a procedure which 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
our committee, has checked and there 
are undoubtedly some things that need 
to be straightened out, of course, as 
there are in any program that large. 
There would naturally be. 

We have made recommendations and 
many of the corrective steps have been 
taken and will be taken. But to get back 
to this bill and what this bill does, we do 
not make grants to individuals for re- 
search in this bill at all. This is to help 
meet the health manpower problem in 
this Nation, where we have a shortage 
of over 50,000 doctors, and where we 
have a shortage of over 200,000 nurses, 
and right on down the line. 

That is what this legislation is 
designed to take care of. 

Now the gentleman from New Jersey 
came before the committee and gave 
excellent testimony. It was most helpful. 
I share his feeling that what we have 
done in this Nation, and I tried to point 
it out earlier, is that we have emphasized, 
I think, research too much and educa- 
tion not enough, in the medical field. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to state to the 
gentleman from Florida that so far as 
dollars and cents are concerned, it may 
appear that in some cases research ac- 
tivity has been overemphasized as com- 
pared with education. But we have had a 
very difficult time here because we have 
not had the authorization to go ahead 
with educational grants. Research has 
been used as a subterfuge in many cases 
so far by the National Institutes of 
Health in order to keep some of our 
medical schools open this year. This year 
we are about to have the medical schools 
of two of our great universities closed. 
We have also had two dental schools 
close in this last year. 

Quite recently, the St. Louis Univer- 
sity dental school was closed. That is 
unfortunate. That is why this bill is 
needed because we want to get away 
from using the research avenue to 
finance dental and medical education— 
yes, and even nurses education. This 
gives us an opportunity and an avenue 
to do it open and above board and to take 
care of these educational needs. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I agree with 
the gentleman and thank him for his 
55 What he says is certainly 

rue. 

I would like to make just this point. 

The committee has done exactly what 
the gentleman recommended, We have 
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changed the 10-year to a 20-year period. 
as to the use for which a facility once 
built with these funds must be continued. 

I personally felt very strongly about 
that. I think these facilities must be pri- 
marily used for education. That is the 
first call on them. The only reason we 
did not bar any funds to be used for re- 
search is simply because when you build 
a medical school there is some area in 
the building which will be used for re- 
search, clinical research, and teaching 
in effect. 

So what we are doing in this legisla- 
tion is saying that whatever is used here 
must be done primarily for education 
and the research must be geared to edu- 
cation. That, I think, is what the gen- 
tleman would want and what the com- 
mittee’s intent is in presenting this 
legislation to the House. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida.I am de- 
lighted to yield to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I want to say that I was 
impressed by the interest of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN] and 
your interest and the interest of all the 
members of the subcommittee in listen- 
ing to the testimony that I gave. 

I really believe that this bill is a step in 
the right direction. I think we have a 
long way to go. But I do think it is an 
improvement. 

I disagree with the gentleman that if 
you can open the door for a little bit of 
research—which is like a little bit of 
something else—but the point of it is I 
think you have to orient completely our 
thinking to the fulfillment of the public 
need for more doctors. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill refers to money for space 
in a building. This does not refer to 
money to any individual for research. In 
other words, you have to have a library 
for research and clinical research is car- 
ried on where the faculty will teach stu- 
dents. These are examples. 

Mr. CAHILL. That is right. This is the 
old story—that the more research grants 
you give the more people will be working 
in it and the more space is needed. This 
is what they want to do. They want to 
take the facilities now and use them for 
research when it ought to be used for 
teaching. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. If the gentle- 
man will permit me, we have changed 
that whole process in this law. What we 
are saying here is that it must be pri- 
marily for education—these research fa- 
cilities must be geared to education be- 
cause that is the whole thrust of this 
bill—education. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to be as 
brief as I can to see if we can move 
along. 

But I do believe that the whole thrust 
of what the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey is talking about ought 
to be met—we should not leave this bill 
with the House under the impression 
that we are draining off money for re- 
search, because I think that in this bill 
we are not doing that. 

I do not dispute the figures which the 
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gentleman has presented to the House. 
I am sure he has been very honest and 
forthright in what he has said. I do not 
know how many doctors the University 
of Pennsylvania produced in 1957. But 
this law was not in effect in 1957. This 
is a 1960’s bill. But there is an amend- 
ment added to the original act called the 
Springer amendment under which any 
school which accepts certain funds for 
construction under the terms of the legis- 
lation originally passed must increase 
their freshman class by 5 percent or five 
members, whichever is the greater. 

As I said, I do not know how many 
the University of Pennsylvania produced 
in 1957. But I will tell you this: When 
they obtained money for expansion of 
facilities, they were required to increase 
their next September’s enrollment by 
that percentage or by that number. So 
they are not producing less than they 
did when this program went into effect. 
I cannot tell you about 1957 because this 
legislation was not in effect in 1957. But 
we are producing more doctors under 
this formula. 

The distinguished gentleman has 
raised the question about foreign doctors. 
I am very happy about the foreign doc- 
tors situation. I happen to have 11 rural 
counties in my district. I have been try- 
ing to get doctors into those crossroad 
towns. Do you know who I am getting? 
Iam not getting any of the graduates of 
the University of Illinois, the University 
of Chicago, Northwestern University, or 
the University of Michigan. The only 
ones I am getting are those that are 
coming in from out of the country, and 
those people are perfectly satisfied to go 
to the small communities and reside 
there for the rest of their natural life. 
This in the rural communities is a great 
asset. 

I do not think the gentleman meant to 
say that he did not want them, but I 
think he was trying to distinguish the 
fact that we graduate about 7,700 doc- 
tors a year, and you said there were 8,000 
coming in. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Since I mentioned the 
gentleman’s name, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. My complaint is that a 
country as large and as rich and in great 
need as this country is should be able to 
produce enough doctors to take care of 
our Nation’s needs. I do not think we 
ought to rely upon any other country to 
do it. I think it is an indictment against 
the Federal Government and against ev- 
ery State government in this country 
that we do not provide enough American 
boys who want to go to school the op- 
portunity to do so. They have the ability 
to go to school, but cannot get into a 
school because there are not enough 
schools. That is my complaint. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let me answer the 
gentleman on that particular point. 
When this legislation originated, if the 
gentleman will go back and read my 
words which I delivered from the well of 
this House, I said that by 1974 we would 
not have any more doctors per thousand 
than we have today, but that under the 
legislation we would be able to keep up 
with the increase in population, and in 
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1974 we would have the same number of 
doctors per thousand that we had when 
the legislation was passed earlier in the 
1960's. 

I think on the whole we stand well 
with the rest of the world. You have to 
go around to some of these other coun- 
tries, as our subcommittee did, and look 
at the medical training in England, in 
Sweden, in West Germany, in France, in 
Italy, in Japan, and in 1955 the subcom- 
mittee went to Australia when they were 
putting in the first medical program for 
everyone at Government expense. 

We have tried to compare every year 
or two where we stand with the rest of 
the world, and you cannot deny that this 
country, both in the field of research 
and the field of medical care, is so far 
ahead of any other country that it is al- 
most beyond description. 

So I want to be sure that the House 
understands that the medical care in 
this country is good. 

There are some rural areas in the 
country—and Mississippi is one State 
which contains them—which have been 
trying to attract doctors. They have a 
formula for them in an attempt to get 
them into the ghettos at the present time. 
There is a lack of doctors there. 

There has been a bill introduced in the 
other body by two or three Senators from 
both sides of the aisle and given biparti- 
san support to secure diagnostic centers 
in those areas. It is pertinent to a bill 
we already have and are going to bring 
back from conference soon, a bill which 
we think will work toward getting diag- 
nostic centers in those areas. While we 
do not have all the answers, I believe we 
have some answers which I think the 
gentleman ought to be acquainted with 
if we are talking about medical care in 
this country, because I believe it is sec- 
ond to none. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to oppose the amendments. This is 
primarily a teaching bill—a manpower 
training bill. There is not a cent in here 
for research. We provide aid to build 
some research facilities, and that is all, 
but the bill is primarily for teaching 
facilities, 

The gentleman from New Jersey has 
the same intentions that we on the 
committee have. We intend this to be 
a teaching bill, and we think we have 
come up with a bill for that purpose. 

The bill was very carefully considered 
by the Subcommittee on Public Health 
and Welfare in several days of hearings 
and several days of markup, and I have 
every confidence in the bill that came 
out as a result of that. The full commit- 
tee also carefully considered the bill, 
and I think the reported bill is a good 
one. For these reasons, I oppose the 
amendments offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a good 
bill, and I support this legislation, but 
I did want to ask the committee a ques- 
tion concerning student loans. I have 
felt for several years, after talking to 
administrators in nursing schools that 
especially in the case of nurses, because 
so many of them are women, there is a 
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need for a flexible repayment option 
rather than requiring a rigid schedule of 
repayments. Some of the administra- 
tors in the schools have told me it would 
be very valuable, and they think that 
with it they could secure enrollment of 
some good nursing students who are not 
now accepting these loans. 

I appeared before the committee and 
suggested that possibly the committee 
could provide as an alternative repay- 
ment provision, a repayment of about 5 
percent of their income annually until 
the loan was paid. This would mean 
that during the years they do not work 
they would not have to pay, but during 
the years they do work they would have 
to pay 5 percent of their income. I be- 
lieve we would find some young girls 
who now hesitate to tie themselves down 
for 10 years to come, would accept and 
be able to pay the money back as fast on 
an average but with less hardship. I 
sincerely hope, although the committee 
did not include it this year, they will 
‘work on this proposition and try to 
come up with something of that sort in 
the future. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, the 
committee appreciated the gentleman 
appearing before the committee, and 
the committee certainly will in the com- 
ing year consider the merits of the mat- 
ter brought to it by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered en bloc by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr, Ca- 
HILL]. 

The amendments were rejected. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this bill and all amendments thereto 
close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dow]. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, I had an 
amendment to offer. My amendment 
would retain the present provisions of 
the law that gave the Commissioner of 
Education authority to accredit programs 
of nurse education directly. In the in- 
terest of time at the end of this session, 
I shall not offer the amendment but do 
offer the following statement in support 
of it. 

The meaning of the provisions incor- 
porated in section 231, which my amend- 
ment would strike out, is to give over the 
power of accreditation to recognized 
bodies or State agencies approved by the 
Commissioner of Education. In other 
words, the Commissioner could accredit 
the State agencies and they would in turn 
accredit the institutions of nurse educa- 
tion. In other words, this would be ac- 
creditation by indirection. 

Basically, the issue here is whether the 
vast flow of Federal funds would be al- 
lotted on the basis of uniform nation- 
wide standards within the control of the 
Commissioner or whether they would be 
placed at the disposal of State agencies. 
‘The philosophy involved here is akin to 
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the philosophy of block grants that has 
entered into much of the mechanisms 
provided by the law for disposing of 
Federal funds. 

Being one who is not philosophically 
attuned to block grants, I offer this 
amendment by way of expressing the 
contrary philosophy; that is, one where- 
in high standards are set and main- 
tained uniformly throughout the Nation. 

I quote from a letter of a very respon- 
sible official in the State University of 
New York at Albany, who has questioned 
the possibility of resorting to State ac- 
creditation of programs of nurse educa- 
tion. This official writes as follows: 

“State approval” means approval by a 
state board of nurse examiners, of which 
there are fifty. With the exception of New 
York State, members of these boards are 
political appointees of the respective gov- 
ernors. They may or may not be nurses; or if 
they are nurses, they may or may not be 
qualified in nursing education or may even 
be retired from nursing practice. These fac- 
tors differ from state to state for statutory 
reasons. 

Most nurse boards, even the very good 
ones, are under various political pressures 
which diminish their ability to enforce 
standards of quality in nursing schools. As a 
former member of a state board of examin- 
ers myself, I am well aware of the political 
pressures within any state which influence 
such a board to grant so-called ‘state ap- 
proval’ to almost any nursing program in 
which some individual or group has vested 
interest. 

Licensing is a function of state govern- 
ment and nursing licenses are already con- 
trolled by these same boards. To add the 
power of granting them control over disper- 
sal of federal funds within each of the 60 
constituencies is to magnify the force of 
the political pressures upon them and, hence, 
to encourage 50 sets of educational stand- 
ards for nursing. Coupled with the autono- 
mous licensing authority, this mechanism 
could well produce chaos in quality of pa- 
tient care as a result of the inter-state move- 
ment of nurses at a time of increasing mo- 
bility of our population. 


Mr. Chairman, I am aware that the 
U.S. Commissioner on Education does 
not himself now accredit the institutions 
for nurse education. He has assigned this 
responsibility on his behalf to the Na- 
tional League for Nursing. It is further 
understood that the National League for 
Nursing tends to be somewhat strict in 
their standards for accreditation. Now, 
I submit that it would be easier for the 
Commissioner to interest the National 
League for Nursing to be slightly more 
flexible, than it would be to bring all the 
various State agencies and State institu- 
tions, and miscellaneous private schools, 
up to a standard that would justify their 
receiving Federal funds. 

A final word, Mr. Chairman, about the 
concept of block grants and States rights 
would not be amiss. I have the strong 
impression that the establishments in 
some of the States are quite jealous, not 
only to retain dominance in their par- 
ticular States, but also to employ the 
leverage of Federal funds to reinforce 
the dominance that they treasure so 
jealously. It is my humble opinion that 
it would be very well for localities in 
many of these States to benefit from 
direct relations with the Federal agen- 
cies. Otherwise, their window on the 
world is strictly limited to the same 
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State channel time after time. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Chairman, I would recom- 
mend adoption of such an amendment 
and to leave the accreditation of nurs- 
ing schools in the same good hands that 
it has been. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support this legislation and urge 
its passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, it is good 
to see the Health Manpower Act of 1968 
being considered today, and I wish to 
give my full support to this important 
piece of legislation. Having served on the 
committee which considered this bill, I 
know its history and some of the details 
of the earlier programs. 

One of my major interests in the bill is 
that it takes great strides toward im- 
proving the Nurse Training Act of 1964 
in ways similar to legislation I introduced 
early last year. But the bill also goes 
much further and provides good and 
effective answers to the critical personnel 
shortages seen in other areas of medicine. 

The bill’s strength lies in the fact that 
it extends five existing health programs, 
and I believe it is important to take a 
look at each of them individually. 

The Nurse Training Act of 1964 cer- 
tainly stands as a landmark piece of 
legislation in the medical personnel field. 
But the reasons which gave rise to that 
law are still with us, and the shortage of 
nurses is one of the most critical chal- 
lenges in the entire area. 

It was on this point, Mr. Chairman, 
that I introduced legislation last year to 
provide massive assistance to our hos- 
pital diploma schools of nursing—the 
greatest current supplier of our annual 
crop of nurses. 

If we are to answer this need in time 
to have any impact at all on present 
shortages, we cannot philosophize on 
these questions—we must act, and I am 
glad to see these provisions before the 
House. 

The major thrust of the nurse training 
amendments is to broaden the type of 
nursing school which may become eligible 
for assistance. There is some sentiment 
supporting an effort to upgrade the 
nursing profession by requiring college 
training of all nurses. I do not question 
the merit of this plan, but the facts show 
that it is simply not quick enough. 

The Nurse Training Act provides con- 
struction and scholarship grants to 
schools engaged in this training. 

The Health Professions Educational 
Assistance Act is extended, in order that 
construction and special project grants 
may continue to our schools of medi- 
cine, dentistry, osteopathy, optometry, 
and podiatry. It is no secret that many of 
these schools are having a hard time 
financially. With medical costs increas- 
ing at staggering rates, it is no longer 
the answer simply to raise student tui- 
tion. If the public expects to have an 
adequate supply of medical professionals, 
we have got to keep up this effort. This 
program also offers matching funds for 
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student loans and scholarship, in order 
to assure that the top people are not de- 
prived of this valuable opportunity of 
public service. 

The shortage of hospital administra- 
tors, and others in a supervisory role is 
attacked through the Allied Health Pro- 
fessions Act. The bill before us today ex- 
tends this program and makes a great 
contribution toward the goal of getting 
the maximum possible use of our exist- 
ing medical community. 

The Public Health Training Act hits 
the broader problems facing us in the 
general field of public health. Through 
project grants to schools of public health, 
the Public Health Service has achieved 
good success in problems of preventive 
medicine, medical care economics, and 
environmental public health. In addi- 
tion to extending these programs, the 
bill before us today offers traineeships 
for graduate public health training for 
physicians, engineers, nurses, and other 
related professions. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the bill today 
extends the Health Research Facilities 
Act which gives Federal assistance for 
the construction and operation of re- 
search and research training facilities. 

Since the end of World War II, there 
has been a tremendous increase in the 
demand for health services. The over- 
crowded hospitals and emergency rooms 
are one glaring example of this—the 
startling spiral of medical costs is an- 
other. Unfortunately, the situation is 
fast approaching the point where good 
health service will be available only to 
a few rich, and I say that this simply 
will not do. It is the responsibility of this 
me to provide the essential leader- 

p. 

Two years ago the medicare program 
went into effect midst much fanfare. It 
was wildly acclaimed as an assurance to 
our older citizens that they would be 
relatively free from excessive worry about 
how their health bills would be paid. 

But if the medicare promise of 2 years 
ago is to remain a viable, responsive an- 
swer, then I say we cannot look at only 
one side of the problem. It is not enough 
to say that the therapeutic expenses 
will be paid if there are no therapeutic 
specialists. It is not enough to say that 
hospital beds will be made available if 
hospital administration is so snarled as 
to make the bed available at the wrong 
time. And it is not enough to say that 
the doctor bills will be paid if there are 
no doctors to perform their lifesaving 
services. 

Mr. Chairman, I applaud the bill be- 
fore us today and urge my colleagues to 
give it their most careful and favorable 
consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROSENTHAL]. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall at the appropriate time offer an 
amendment to section 798(a). It is 
merely an amplifying amendment. That 
section requires the Secretary to report 
to Congress on developments and to give 
an appraisal of programs under this act. 

My amendment merely makes more 
specific the report the Secretary is re- 
quired to file, in the area of innovations 
in training of new personnel, providing 
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for doctors’ assistants and specific nurs- 
ing training. It merely says the report by 
the Secretary shall be more detailed and 
more specific in line with the new inno- 
vations theory in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FRIEDEL]. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, the 
Health Manpower Act of 1968 is a most 
significant and far-reaching piece of leg- 
islation. Health manpower is at the heart 
of our national endeavors to provide 
health care to our citizens. I strongly 
support this important bill, H.R. 15757. 

I would like to speak briefiy on one 
aspect of the bill. There is a growing 
shortage of dentists in this country. 
Dentistry is one of the health profes- 
sions in which the demands for service 
are increasing so fast that despite our 
major efforts to train more dentists, we 
are falling farther behind each year. For 
example, although the supply of dentists 
is likely to increase by 6,000 between now 
and 1973, the estimated demand for 
dental services will result in a need for 
an additional 12,000 over and above that 
6,000. 

Four new dental schools have been 
funded under the health professions 
construction program; two have ad- 
mitted students, and an additional one 
will open this fall, and another next year. 
In addition, 20 existing schools have ex- 
panded their teaching facilities with the 
help of these construction grants. The 
bill would extend this construction pro- 
gram. This is crucial if spaces are to be 
provided for the training of increasing 
numbers of dentists. 

Some of the dental schools are in 
serious financial trouble. One school has 
already started to phase out its program, 
and will not admit a freshman class next 
year; another has announced its intent 
to close. The closing of a dental school, 
with the attendant loss of new dentists 
year by year, is a staggering blow in the 
face of the shortages we face. Every 
effort must be made to keep existing 
schools in operation. 

H.R. 15757 includes several provisions 
under which appropriate assistance 
could be provided to assist dental and 
other health professions schools in se- 
rious financial difficulties. The $400,000 
ceiling on the amount of any special im- 
provement grant to a school would be 
removed, effective in fiscal year 1969, thus 
allowing appropriate assistance accord- 
ing to the peculiar needs of the school. In 
establishing priorities among competing 
institutions for special project grants, 
consideration would be given, among 
other things, to relative needs of the 
schools for financial assistance to prevent 
curtailment of enrollments. Projects 
could be tailored to assist schools in 
serious financial straits. 

In my own State of Maryland, the 
University of Maryland School of Den- 
tistry received $5,257,424 in construc- 
tion grants for 28 new places for first- 
year students as well as $502,967 in 
grants for improvement of the curricu- 
lum. Five hundred fifty-two dental stu- 
dents received loans in my State under 
this program and 22 first-year scholar- 
ships were received the first year of this 
program and 70 first- and second-year 
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scholarships were received this year 
bringing the number of scholarships to 
92. Therefore, I know how important it 
is to continue this program to train den- 
tists. 

Mr. Chairman, it is as important to 
prevent the loss of a dental graduate as 
it is to tool up to add a new dental grad- 
uate. I therefore endorse these provisions 
of H.R. 15757 and urge the enactment of 
the Health Manpower Act of 1968. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROSENTHAL 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROSENTHAL: On 
pages 8 and 9, following the period on line 
24, insert the following: 

“This report shall cover— 

(a) the extent to which the medical pro- 
fession is already involved in developing new 
health professions and, specifically, in de- 
veloping training programs for physicians’ 
assistants who can assume some of the im- 
pertant, but routine, burdens of medical 
care, under the supervision of doctors, so 
that our limited professional resources can be 
more fully and efficiently used; 

“(b) the steps which the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has taken to 
encourage and assist this development, and 

“(c) the further steps by which HEW can 
assist and stimulate the medical profession 
in developing curricula, training institutions, 
and approaches to accreditation and licensing 
necessary to achieve the fullest possible use 
of such new health personnel.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STAGGERS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment on behalf of the 
committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sraccers: On 
page 82, after line 8, insert the following: 

“Src. 405. The clause of section 101(b) of 
the Joint Resolution of June 29, 1968 (Public 
Law 90-366) relating to activities of the do- 
mestic agricultural workers health program 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, is amended by striking out , other 
than grants,“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Sraccers]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, Gray, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 15757) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend and improve the 
programs relating to the training of 
nursing and other health professions and 
allied health professions personnel, the 
program relating to student aid for such 
personnel, and the program relating to 
health research facilities, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
1262, he reported the bill back to the 
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House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 350, nays 0, not voting 82, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 303] 

YEAS—350 
Abbitt Cunningham Hall 
Abernethy Curtis Halpern 
Adair Daddario Hamilton 
Adams Daniels Hammer- 
Addabbo Davis, Ga. schmidt 
Albert Dawson Hanley 
Andrews, Ala. de la Garza 
Andrews, Delaney Hansen, Wash 
N. Dak. Dellenback Hardy 

Annunzio Denney Harrison 
Arends Derwinski 
Ashley Dickinson Harvey 
Ashmore Diggs Hathaway 
Aspinall Dingell ys 
Ayres Donohue Hechler, W. Va 
Bates Dorn 
Belcher Dow Henderson 
Bell Dowdy Hicks 
Bennett Downing Holifield 

Dulski Horton 
Betts Duncan Hosmer 
Bevill Dwyer Howard 
Biester Eckhardt Hull 
Bingham Edmondson Hungate 
Blackburn Edwards, Ala. Hunt 
Boggs Edwards, Calif. Hutchinson 
Boland Eilberg Ichord 
Brademas Erlenborn 
Brasco Eshleman Jacobs 
Bray Evans, Colo. Jarman 
Brinkley Fallon Joelson 
Brooks Farbstein Johnson, Calif. 
Broomfield Fascell Johnson, Pa. 
Brotzman Feighan Jonas 
Brown, Calif. Findley Jones, Ala. 
Brown, Ohio Fisher Jones, Mo. 
Broyhill, N.C. Flynt Jones, N.O. 
Broyhill, Va. Foley Karth 
Bu an Ford, Gerald R. Kastenmeler 
Burke, Mass. Fountain Kazen 
Burleson Fraser Kee 
Burton, Calif. Friedel Keith 
Bush Fulton, Pa. Kelly 
Button Fuqua Kleppe 
Byrne, Pa Galifianakis Kluczynski 
Byrnes, Wis. Gardner Kornegay 
Ca Garmatz Kyl 
Cahill Gathings Kyros 
Carter Gettys Laird 
Casey Giaimo Langen 
Cederberg Gibbons Latta 
Chamberlain Gilbert Leggett 
Clancy Gonzalez Lennon 
Clark Goodling Lloyd 
Clausen, Gray Long, Md. 

Don H. Green, Oreg McCarthy 

Clawson, Del Green, Pa. McCloskey 
Cleveland Griffin McClure 
Cohelan Griffiths McCulloch 
Collier Gross e 
Colmer Grover McDonald, 
Conable Gubser Mich. 
Conyers Gurney McEwen 

Hagan McFall 
Culver Haley McMillan 
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Macdonald, Pollock Smith, Okla. 
Mass. Price, III Snyder 
Machen Price, Tex Springer 
Madden Pryor Stafford 
Mahon Pucinski Staggers 
Mailliard Purcell Stanton 
Railsback Steed 
Mathias, Calif. Randall Steiger, Ariz. 
Matsunaga Rees Steiger, Wis. 
May Reid, II Stephens 
Mayne Reid, N.Y. Stratton 
Meeds Reifel Stubblefield 
Meskill Reinecke Stuckey 
Michel Reuss Taylor 
Miller, Calif. Riegle Teague, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio Rivers Tenzer 
8 Roberts Thompson, Ga 
Minish Robison Thompson, N.J. 
Mink Rodino Thomson, Wis. 
Mize Rogers, Colo Tiernan 
Monagan Rogers, Fla. Tuck 
Montgomery Ronan Tunney 
Moorhead Rooney, N.Y, 
Rooney, Pa, Ullman 
Morris, N. Mex. Rosenthal Utt 
Mosher Rostenkowski Van Deerlin 
‘oss Roth Vander Jagt 
Murphy. 11 Roush Vanik 
Murphy, N.Y. Roybal Vigorito 
Myers Rumsfeld Waldie 
Natcher Ruppe Walker 
edzi Ryan Watts 
Nelsen St Germain Whalen 
Nichols St. Onge Whalley 
O'Hara, Ill. Sandman White 
O'Hara, Mich. Satterfield Whitener 
O'Konski Saylor Whitten 
Olsen Schadeberg W. 
O'Neal, Ga Scherle Williams, Pa, 
O'Neill, Mass. Scheuer Wilson, Bob 
Ottinger Schneebeli Wilson, 
Passman Schweiker Charles H. 
Patten Schwengel inn 
Pelly Scott Wolff 
Pepper Selden Wright 
Perkins Shipley Wyatt 
Pettis Shriver Wydler 
Philbin Sikes Wylie 
Pickle Sisk Wyman 
Pike Skubitz Yates 
Pirnie Slack oung 
Poage Smith, Calif. Zablocki 
Podell Smith, Iowa Zwach 
Poff Smith, N.Y. 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—82 
Anderson, Nl. Everett McClory 
Anderson, Evins,Tenn. MacGregor 
Tenn. Fino Martin 
Ashbrook Flood Mathias, Md. 
Baring Ford, 
Barrett William D. Moore 
Battin Frelinghuysen Morse, Mass. 
Blanton Fulton, Tenn. n 
Blatnik Gallagher Nix 
Bolling Goodell Patman 
Bolton Gude Quie 
Bow Halleck Quillen 
Brock Hansen, Idaho Rarick 
Brown, Mich. Hawkins Resnick 
Burke, Fla. Hébert Rhodes, Ariz 
Burton, Utah Heckler, Mass. Rhodes, Pa. 
Carey Herlong Roudebush 
Celler Holland Sullivan 
Conte Taft 
Corbett King, Calif. Talcott 
Cowger King, N.Y. Teague, Tex. 
er Waggonner 
Davis, Wis. Kupferman Wampler 
Dent Kuykendall atkins 
Devine drum Watson 
Dole Lipscomb Widnall 
Edwards, La. Long, La Willis 
Lukens Zion 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Everett with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Fino. 

Mr, Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Morse of 
Massachusetts. 
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Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Corbett. 
Mrs. Sullivan with Mrs. Bolton. 


. Teague of Texas with Mr. Cramer. 
Willis with Mr. Devine. 

Nix with Mr. Kupferman. 

Rhodes of Pennsylvania with Mr. Min- 


Hawkins with Mr. Resnick. 

Herlong with Mr. Halleck. 

Flood with Mr. Gude. 

Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Kuy- 
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. Blatnik with Mr. Conte. 

. Baring with Mr. Lipscomb. 

. Landrum with Mr. Martin. 

. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Talcott. 
Holland with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 
. Rarick with Mr. Wampler. 

. Burke of Florida with Mr. MacGregor. 
. Wiliam D. Ford with Mr. Mathias of 
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Mr. Davis of Wisconsin with Mr. Hansen of 
Idaho. 

Mr. Taft with Mr. Zion. 

Mr. Burton of Utah with Mr. Lukens, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of House Resolution 
1262, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce is discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill, 
S. 3095. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, STAGGERS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Motion offered by Mr. Staccers: Strike out 
all after the enacting clause of S. 3095 and 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions of the 
bill H.R. 15757, as passed, as follows: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Health 
Manpower Act of 1968’. 

“Sec. 2. As used in the amendments made 
by this Act, the term ‘Secretary’, unless the 
context otherwise requires, means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“TITLE I—HEALTH PROFESSION: 

TRAINING $ 

“PART A—CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 
“EXTENSION OF CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATIONS 

“Sec. 101. (a) Section 720 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 293) is amended 
by inserting after and below clause (3) of the 
first sentence thereof the following new sen- 
tence: ‘For such grants there are also au- 
thorized to be appropriated $170,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
$225,000,000 for the next fiscal year.“ 

“(b)(1) Such section 720 is further 
amended by striking out ‘Sums so appro- 
priated shall remain available until ex- 
pended.’ and by adding at the end of such 
section the following: ‘Sums so appropriated 
for any fiscal year shall remain available for 
obligation through the close of the next 
fiscal year.’ 

“(2) The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall apply only with respect to ap- 
propriations for fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1969. 
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FEDERAL SHARE 


“Sec. 102. (a) Subsection (a) (1) of sec- 
tion 722 of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 293b) is amended by striking out 
‘such amount may not exceed 50 per centum’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘such amount 
may not, except where the Secretary deter- 
mines that unusual circumstances make a 
larger percentage (which in no case may ex- 
ceed 6624 per centum) necessary in order 
to effectuate the purposes of this part, ex- 
ceed 50 per centum’. 

“(b) The amendment made by this sec- 
tion shall apply in the case of projects for 
which grants are made from appropriations 
for fiscal years ending after June 30, 1969. 


“LENGTH AND CHARACTER OF FEDERAL RECOVERY 
INTEREST IN FACILITIES 


“Src. 103. (a) (1) Clause (b) of section 723 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
293c) is amended to read as follows: 

„„ b) the facility shall cease to be used 
for the teaching purposes (and the other 
purposes permitted under section 722) for 
which it was constructed, unless the Secre- 
tary determines, in accordance with regula- 
tions, that there is good cause for releasing 
the applicant or other owner from the obliga- 
tion to do so,“. 

“(2) So much of such section 723 of such 
Act as precedes clause (a) is amended by 
striking out ‘ten’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘twenty’. 

“(8) Clause (A) of section 721(c)(2) of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 293a) is amended to 
read: ‘(A) the facility is intended to be 
used for the purposes for which the applica- 
tion has been made,’. 

“(b) The amendments made by subsec- 
tion (a) (1) and (2) shall apply in the case 
of facilities for which a grant has been or 
is in the future made under part B of title 
VII of the Public Health Service Act. The 
amendment made by subsection (a) (3) shall 
apply in the case of assurances given after 
the date of enactment of this Act under such 
part B. 

“GRANTS FOR MULTIPURPOSE FACILITIES 


“Sec. 104. (a) Section 722 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 293b) is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

„d) In the case of a project for construc- 
tion of facilities which are primarily (as 
determined in accordance with regulations 
of the Secretary) for teaching purposes and 
for which a grant may be made under this 
part, but which also are for research pur- 
poses, or research and related purposes, in 
the sciences related to health (within the 
meaning of part A of this title) or for medical 
library purposes (within the meaning of part 
I of title III), the project shall, insofar as 
all such purposes are involved, be regarded 
as a project for facilities with respect to 
which a grant may be made under this part.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply in the case of projects for 
which grants are made under part B of title 
VII of the Public Health Service Act from 
appropriations for fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1969. 


“GRANTS FOR CONTINUING AND ADVANCED EDU- 
CATION FACILITIES 

“Sec. 105. (a) Paragraph (3) of section 
721(c) of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 293a) is amended by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: ‘(and, for purposes of this part, expan- 
sion or curtailment of capacity for continu- 
ing education shall also be considered expan- 
sion and curtailment, respectively, of training 
capacity)’. 

“(b) Subsection (d) of section 721 of such 
Act is amended by inserting ‘(other than a 
project for facilities for continuing educa- 
tion)’ after ‘an existing school’ in para- 
graph (1)(A) and after ‘a school’ in para- 
graph (1) (B). 
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„(e) Section 724(4) of such Act is amended 
by inserting before the semicolon at the end 
thereof: „ and including advanced training 
related to such training provided by any 
such school’. 

“(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply in the case of projects for which 
grants are made under part B of title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act from appro- 
priations for fiscal years ending after June 
30, 1969. 


“Part B—INSTITUTIONAL AND SPECIAL PROJECT 
GRANTS FOR TRAINING OF HEALTH PROFES- 
SIONS PERSONNEL 


“Sec. 111. (a) Sections 770, 771, and 772 of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
295f, 295f-1, 2951-2) are amended to read as 
follows: 


“ ‘AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


“ ‘Sec, 770. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $117,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and $168,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, for institu- 
tional grants under section 771 and special 
project grants under section 772. 

c) The portion of the sums so appro- 
priated for each fiscal year which shall be 
available for grants under each such section 
shall be determined by the Secretary unless 
otherwise provided in the Act or Acts ap- 
propriating such sums for such year. 


“ “INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 


“Sec. 771. (a) (1) The sums available for 
grants under this section from appropria- 
tions under section 770 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and for the next fiscal 
year shall be distributed to the schools of 
medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, pharmacy, 
optometry, veterinary medicine, and podiatry 
with approved applications as follows: Each 
school shall receive $25,000; and of the re- 
mainder— 

“*(A) 75 per centum shall be distributed 
on the basis of— 

“*(i) the relative enrollment of full-time 
students for such year, and 

„) the relative increase in enrollment 
of such students for such year over the 
average enrollment of such school for the 
five school years preceding the year for which 
the application is made: 
with the amount per full-time student so 
computed that a school receives twice as 
much for each such student in the increase 
as for other full-time students, and 

“*(B) 25 per centum shall be distributed 
on the basis of the relative number of grad- 
uates for such year. 


In computing the increase under clause (a) 
(il) of the preceding sentence for any school, 
there shall be excluded a number equal to 
the increase required by subsection (b) (1) 
(except in the case of a school to which the 
third sentence of such subsection applies). 

“*(2) For the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1970, and June 30, 1971, only, the sum com- 
puted under paragraph (1) for any school 
which is less than the amount such school 
received under this section for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, shall be increased to 
that amount, the total of the increases there- 
by required being derived by proportionately 
reducing the sums computed under such 
paragraph (1) for the remaining schools, but 
with such adjustments as may be necessary 
to prevent the sums computed for any of 
such remaining schools from being reduced 
to less than the amount it received for such 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, under this 
section, 

„b) (1) The Secretary shall not make a 
grant under this section to any school unless 
the application for such grant contains or is 
supported by reasonable assurances that for 
the first school year beginning after the fiscal 
year for which such grant is made and each 
school year thereafter during which such a 
grant is made the first-year enrollment of 
full-time students in such school will ex- 
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ceed the average of the first-year enrollments 
of such students in such school for the two 
School years having the highest such enroll- 
ment during the five school years during the 
period of July 1, 1963, through June 30, 1968, 
by at least 214 per centum of such average 
first-year enrollments, or by five students, 
whichever is greater. The requirements of this 
paragraph shall be in addition to the re- 
quirements of section 721(c)(2)(D) of this 
Act, where applicable. The Secretary is au- 
thorized to waive (in whole or in part) the 
provisions of this paragraph if he determines, 
after consultation with the National Advisory 
Council on Health Professions Educational 
Assistance, that the required increase in first- 
year enrollment of full-time students in a 
school cannot, because of limitations of phys- 
ical facilities available to the school for train- 
ing, be accomplished without lowering the 
quality of training provided therein. 

“*(2) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, no grant under this 
section to any school for any fiscal year may 
exceed the total of the funds from non-Fed- 
eral sources expended (excluding expendi- 
tures of a nonrecurring nature) by the school 
during the preceding year for teaching pur- 
poses (as determined in accordance with ori- 
teria prescribed by the Secretary), except 
that this paragraph shall not apply in the 
case of a school which has for such year a 
particular year-class which it did not have 
for the preceding year or in the case of How- 
ard University. 

“*(e) (1) For purposes of this part and part 
F, regulations of the Secretary shall include 
provisions relating to determination of the 
number of students enrolled in a school, or 
in a particular year-class in a school, or the 
number of graduates, as the case may be, on 
the basis of estimates, or on the basis of the 
number of students who were enrolled in a 
school, or in a particular year-class in a 
school, or were graduates, in an earlier year, 
as the case may be, or on such basis as he 
deems appropriate for making such deter- 
mination, and shall include methods of mak- 
ing such determinations when a school or a 
year-class was not in existence in an earlier 
year at a school. 

(2) For purposes of this part and part F, 
the term “full-time students“ (whether such 
term is used by itself or in connection with 
a particular year-class) means students pur- 
Suing a full-time course of study leading to 
a degree of doctor of medicine, doctor of 
dentistry, or an equivalent degree, doctor of 
osteopathy, bachelor of science in pharmacy, 
or doctor of pharmacy, doctor of optometry 
or an equivalent degree, doctor of veterinary 
medicine or an equivalent degree, or doctor 
of podiatry or an equivalent degree. 


““SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS 


“Sec. 772. Grants may be made, from 
sums available therefor from appropriations 
under section 770 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and for the next fiscal year, to 
assist schools of medicine, dentistry, osteop- 
athy, pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, and 
veterinary medicine in meeting the cost of 
special projects to plan, develop, or establish 
new programs or modifications of existing 
programs of education in such health pro- 
fessions or to effect significant improve- 
ments in curriculums of any such schools or 
for research in the various fields related to 
education in such health professions, or to 
develop training for new levels or types of 
health professions personnel, or to assist any 
such schools which are in serious financial 
straits to meet their costs of operation or 
which have special need for financial assist- 
ance to meet the accreditation requirements, 
or to assist any such schools to meet the costs 
of planning experimental teaching facilities 
or experimental design thereof, or which will 
otherwise strengthen, improve, or expand 
programs to train personnel in such health 
professions or help to increase the supply of 
adequately trained personnel in such health 
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professions needed to meet the health needs 
of the Nation.’ 

“(b)(1) Subsection (a) of section 773 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 295f-3) is amended by 
striking out ‘basic or special grants under 
section 771 or 772’ and inserting in leu 
thereof ‘grants under section 771 or 772’. 

2) Subsection (b) (1) of such section is 
amended by inserting before ‘or podiatry’ the 
following: ‘pharmacy, veterinary medicine,’. 

“(3) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out ‘National Advisory 
Council on Medical, Dental, Optometric, and 
Podiatric Education’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘National Advisory Council on Health 
Professions Educational Assistance’. 

“(4) Subsection (d) (2) of such section is 
amended by inserting ‘(excluding expendi- 
tures of a nonrecurring nature) after ‘for 
such purpose’. 

“(5) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

„e) In determining priority of projects 
applications for which are filed under section 
772, the Secretary shall give consideration 
to— 

“*(1) the extent to which the project will 
increase enrollment of full-time students re- 
ceiving the training for which grants are au- 
thorized under this part; 

(2) the relative need of the applicant for 
financial assistance to maintain or provide 
for accreditation or to avoid curtailing en- 
rollment or reduction in the quality of train- 
ing provided; and 

(3) the extent to which the project may 
result in curriculum improvement or im- 
proved methods of training or will help to 
reduce the period of required training with- 
out adversely affecting the quality thereof.’ 

“(c)(1) Section 774(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘and podiatric edu- 
cation’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘podi- 
atric, pharmaceutical, and veterinary educa- 
tion’. 

(2) Such section 774(a) is further amend- 
ed by striking out ‘twelve’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘fourteen’, and by striking out 
‘National Advisory Council on Medical, Den- 
tal, Optometric, and Podiatric Education’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘National Ad- 
visory Council on Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance’. 

“(3) The heading of section 774 is amend- 
ed to read: 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE’ 

“(4) Section 780(d) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Medical, Dental, Optometric, and Po- 
diatric Education’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘National Advisory Council on Health 
Professions Educational Assistance’. 

“(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply with respect to appropria- 
tions for fiscal years ending after June 30, 
1969. 

„(e) Effective only with respect to appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, section 772 of such Act is amended (1) 
by striking out subsection (c), and (2) by 
inserting before the period at the end of 
subsection (b) the following: ‘, or (3) to 
plan for special projects for which grants are 
authorized under this section as amended by 
the Health Manpower Act of 1968’. 

“Part C—Srupent AID 
“STUDENT LOANS 

“Sec. 121. (a) (1) Clauses (2) and (3) of 
section 740(b) of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 294) are each amended by 
inserting ‘, except as provided in section 746,’ 
after ‘fund’ the first time it appears therein. 

“(2) Section 740(b)(4) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘1969’ and inserting 
in lieu there of ‘1971’. 

“(3) Section 741(c) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
294a) is amended by striking out ‘three 
years’ the first time it appears therein and 
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inserting in lieu thereof ‘one year’ and by 
adding before the period at the end thereof 
and periods (up to five years) of advanced 
professional training including internships 
and residences) '. 

“(4) Section 741(e) of such Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

„e) Such loans shall bear interest, on 
the unpaid balance of the loan, computed 
only for periods for which the loan is repay- 
able, at the rate of 3 per centum per year’. 

“(5)(A) Section 741 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
foll new subsections: 

“*(j) Subject to regulations of the Secre- 
tary, a school may assess a charge with re- 
spect to a loan made under this part for fail- 
ure of the borrower to pay all or any part of 
an installment when it is due, and in the case 
of a borrower who is entitled to deferment 
of the loan under subsection (e) or cancella- 
tion of part or all of the loan under subsec- 
tion (f), for any failure to file timely and 
satisfactory evidence of such entitlement. 
The amount of any such charge may not ex- 
ceed $1 for the first month or part of a month 
by which such installment or evidence is 
late and $2 for each such month or part of a 
month thereafter. The school may elect to 
add the amount of any such charge to the 
principal amount of the loan as of the first 
day after the day on which such installment 
or evidence was due, or to make the amount 
of the charge payable to the school not later 
than the due date of the next installment 
after receipt by the borrower of notice of the 
assessment of the charge. 

„(K) A school may provide, in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary, that dur- 
ing the repayment period of a loan from 
a loan fund established pursuant to an 
agreement under this part payments of prin- 
cipal and interest by the borrower with re- 
spect to all the outstanding loans made to 
him from loan funds so established shall 
be at a rate equal to not less than $15 per 
month.“ 

“(B) Subsection (b) (2) of section 740 of 
such Act is further amended by striking out 
‘and (D)’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
(D) collections pursuant to section 741 ()). 
and (E)’. 

“(b)(1) The first sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 742 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
294b) is amended by striking out ‘and’ be- 
fore ‘$25,000,000’ and by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof ‘, and $35,000,000 
each for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and the next fiscal year’. 

“(2) The third sentence of such subsec- 
tion is amended by striking out ‘1970’ and 
‘1969’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1972’ and 
‘1971’, respectively. 

“(3) The fourth sentence of such sub- 
section is amended by striking out ‘and’ be- 
fore ‘(2)’ and by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof ‘, and (3) for transfers 
pursuant to section 746’. 

“(c) Section 743 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
294c) is amended by striking out ‘1972’ each 
place it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘1974’. 

„(d) (1) Section 744(a) (1) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 294d) is amended by inserting ‘and 
each of the next three fiscal years,’ after 
1968.“ 

(2) Section 744 (e) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘$35,000,000’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$45,000,000’, 

„(e) Part O of title VII of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 294, et seq.) is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO SCHOLARSHIPS 


“Sec. 746. Not to exceed 20 per centum 
of the amount paid to a school from the ap- 
propriations for any fiscal year for Federal 
capital contributions under an agreement 
under this part, or such larger percentage 
thereof as the Secretary may approve, may 
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be transferred to the sums available to the 
school under part F of this title to be used 
for the same purpose as such sums, In the 
case of any such transfer, the amount of 
any funds which the school deposited in its 
student loan fund pursuant to section 740 
(b) (2)(B) with respect to the amount so 
transferred may be withdrawn by the school 
from such fund.’ 

“(f) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) (1), (b) (3), and (e) shall apply with re- 
spect to appropriations for fiscal years end- 
ing after June 30, 1969. The amendment 
made by subsection (a) (8) shall apply (1) 
with respect to all loans made under an 
agreement under part (C) of title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act after June 30, 
1969, and (2) with respect to loans made 
thereunder before July 1, 1969, to the extent 
agreed to by the school which made the loans 
and the Secretary (but, then, only as to years 
beginning after June 30, 1969). The amend- 
ments made by subsection (a)(4) and (5) 
shall apply with respect to loans made after 
June 30, 1969. 

“SCHOLARSHIPS 


“Sec. 122. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
780 of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 295g) is amended by striking out ‘or 
pharmacy’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘pharmacy, or veterinary medicine’. The 
heading of such section is amended by strik- 
ing out on PHarMacy’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘PHARMACY, OR VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE’, 

“(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by inserting ‘and each of the next 
two fiscal years’ after ‘1969,’ in the first sen- 
tence and by striking out ‘1970’ and 1969 
and inserting in lieu thereof 1972“ and 
*1971', respectively, in the second sentence. 

“(c)(1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) 
of such section is amended by inserting ‘and 
each of the next two fiscal years’ after 1969 
in clause (D) and by striking and 1969“ and 
‘1970’ in clause (E) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘1971’ and ‘1972’, respectively. 

“(2) The first sentence of paragraph (2) 
of such subsection (c) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘from low-income families who, with- 
out such financial assistance could not’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘of exceptional 
financial need who need such financial as- 
sistance to’. 

“(d) Part F of title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act is further amended by in- 
serting after section 780 the following new 
section: 

“ ‘TRANSFER TO STUDENT LOAN FUNDS 

“ ‘Sec. 781. Not to exceed 20 per centum 
of the amount paid to a school from the 
appropriations for any fiscal year for scholar- 
ships under this part, or such larger per- 
centage thereof as the Secretary may ap- 
prove, may be transferred to the sums avail- 
able to the school underpart C for (and to 
be regarded as) Federal capital contribu- 
tions, to be used for the same purpose as 
such sums.“ 

“(e) The amendment made by subsection 
(a), (b), (o) (i), and (d) shall apply with 
respect to appropriations for fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1969. The amendments made by 
subsection (c)(2) shall apply with respect 
to scholarships from appropriations for 
fiscal years ending after June 30, 1969. 


“Part D—MISCELLANEOUS 


“STUDY OF SCHOOL AID AND STUDENT AID 
PROGRAMS 

“Src. 131. The Secretary shall, in consul- 
tation with the Advisory Councils estab- 
lished by sections 725 and 774, prepare, and 
submit to the President and the Congress 
prior to July 1, 1970, a report on the ad- 
ministration of parts B, C, E, and F of title 
VII of the Public Health Service Act, an 
appraisal of the programs under such parts 
in the light of their adequacy to meet the 
long-term needs for health professionals, and 
his recommendations as a result thereof. 
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“TITLE II—NURSE TRAINING 
“PART A—CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 
“EXTENSION OF CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec. 201. (a) Section 801 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S. C. 296) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 801. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated, for grants to assist in the con- 
struction of new facilities for collegiate, as- 
soclate degree, or diploma schools of nurs- 
ing, or replacement or rehabilitation of 
existing facilities for such schools, $25,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
and $35,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971. 

“*(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) for a fiscal year shall remain 
available for obligation through the close of 
the next fiscal year.’ 

“(b) Section 802(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
296a) is amended by striking out ‘July 1, 
1968’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 
1970’. 

“FEDERAL SHARE 

“Sec. 202. Section 803 (a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 296b) is 
amended by striking out ‘may not exceed 50 
per centum’ in clause (B) and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘may not, except where the Sec- 
retary determines that unusual circum- 
stances make a larger percentage (which 
may in no case exceed 6624 per centum) nec- 
essary in order to effectuate the purposes of 
this part, exceed 50 per centum’. 


“INCLUSION OF TRUST TERRITORY 


“Sec. 203. Section 843(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 298b) is 
amended by striking out ‘or the Virgin 
Islands’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the 
Virgin Islands, or the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands’. 


“AMENDMENT OF DEFINITION OF COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


“Sec. 204. Section 843 (c) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof, and 
including advanced training related to such 
program of education provided by such 
school’, 

“EFFECTIVE DATE 

“Sec. 205. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 201 and 204 shall apply with respect to 
appropriations for fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1969. 


“Part B—SPECIAL PROJECT AND INSTITUTIONAL 
Grants ro SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


“SPECIAL PROJECT AND INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 


“Src, 211. Sections 805 and 806 of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 296d, 296e) 
are amended to read as follows: 


“ ‘IMPROVEMENT IN NURSE TRAINING 


“ ‘Sec. 805. (a) From the sums available 
therefor from appropriations under section 
808 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
and the next fiscal year, grants may be made 
to assist any public or nonprofit private 
agency, organization, or institution to meet 
the cost of special projects to plan, develop, 
or establish new programs or modifications 
of existing programs of nursing education 
or to effect significant improvements in cur- 
riculums of schools of nursing or for re- 
search in the various fields of nursing educa- 
tion, or to assist schools of nursing which 
are in serious financial straits to meet their 
costs of operation or to assist schools of 
nursing which have special need for financial 
assistance to meet accreditation require- 
ments, or to assist in otherwise strengthen- 
ing, improving, or expanding programs of 
nursing education, or to assist any such 
agency, organization, or institution to meet 
the costs of other special projects which will 
help to increase the supply of adequately 
trained nursing personnel needed to meet 
the health needs of the Nation. 

„b) In determining priority of projects 
for which applications are filed under sub- 
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section (a), the Secretary shall give priority 
in the following order: 

1) the relative need of the applicant 
(if a school of nursing) for financial assist- 
ance to continue in operation or avoid cur- 
tailing enrollment or reduction in the qual- 
ity of training provided; 

“*(2) the special need of the applicant for 
financial assistance in connection with its 
merger with a school of nursing; 

“*(3) the relative need of the applicant 
for financial assistance to maintain or pro- 
vide for accreditation as a school of nursing; 
and 

“*(4) the extent to which the project will 
increase enrollment of full-time students re- 
ceiving nursing training. 


“ INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 


“ ‘Sec. 806. (a) The sums available for 
grants under this section from appropria- 
tions under section 808 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and the next fiscal year 
shall be distributed to the schools with ap- 
proved applications as follows: Each school 
shall receive $15,000; and of the remainder— 

“*(A) 75 per centum shall be distributed 
on the basis of— 

0 J) the relative enrollment of full-time 
students for such year, and 

„n) the relative increase enrollment of 
such students for such year over the average 
enrollment of such school for the five school 
years preceding the year for which the ap- 
plication is made; 


with the amount per full-time student so 
computed that a school receives twice as 
much for each such student in the increase 
as for other full-time students, and 

“*(B) 25 per centum shall be distributed 
on the basis of the relative number of grad- 
uates for such year. 


In computing the increase under clause (A) 
(ii) of the preceding sentence for any school, 
there shall be excluded a number equal to 
the increase required by subsection (b) 
(except in the case of a school to which the 
third sentence of such subsection applies). 
“*(b) The Secretary shall not make a grant 
under this section to any school from any 
appropriation for a fiscal year ending after 
June 30, 1970, unless the application for such 
grant contains or is supported by reasonable 
assurances that for the first school year be- 
ginning after the fiscal year for which such 
grant is made and each school year there- 
after during which such a grant is made the 
first-year enrollment of full-time students 
in such school will exceed the average of the 
first-year enrollment of such students in 
such school for the two school years having 
the highest such enrollment during the five 
school years during the period of July 1, 1963, 
through June 30, 1968, by at least 2½ per 
centum of such average first-year enroll- 
ment, or by five students, whichever is 
greater. The requirements of this subsection 
shall be in addition to the requirements of 
section 802(b)(2)(D) of this Act, where ap- 
plicable. The Secretary is authorized to waive 
(in whole or in part) the provisions of this 
subsection if he determines, after consulta- 
tion with the National Advisory Council on 
Nurse Training, that the required increase 
in first-year enrollment of full-time students 
in a school cannot, because of limitations of 
physical facilities available to the school for 
training, be accomplished without lowering 
the quality of training provided therein. 
„e (1) For the purpose of this part and 
part D, regulations of the Secretary shall 
include provisions relating to determination 
of the number of students enrolled in a 
school, or in a particular year-class in a 
school, or the number of graduates from a 
school, as the case may be, on the basis of 
estimates, or on the basis of the number 
of students who were enrolled in a school, 
or in particular year-class in a school, or were 
graduates from a school in earlier years, as 
the case may be, or on such basis as he deems 
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appropriate for making such determination, 
and shall include methods of making such 
determination when a school or a year-class 
was not in existence in an earlier year at a 
school. 

2) For purposes of this part and part D, 
the term “full-time students” (whether such 
term is used by itself or in connection with a 
particular year-class) means students pursu- 
ing a full-time course of study in an ac- 
credited program in a school of nursing.’ 


“CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBILITY 


“Sec. 212. Part A of title VIII of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sections: 


“ “APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS 


“Sec. 807. (a) The Secretary may from 
time to time set dates (not earlier than in 
the fiscal year preceding the year for which 
a grant is sought) by which applications un- 
der section 805 or 806 for any fiscal year 
must be filed. 

“‘(b) The Secretary shall not approve or 
disapprove any application for a grant under 
this part except after consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on Nurse Train- 


„% A grant under section 805 or 806 
may be made only if the application there- 
for— 

“*(1) is from a public or nonprofit private 
school of nursing, or, in the case of grants 
under section 805, a public or nonprofit pri- 
vate agency, organization, or institution; 

2) contains or is supported by assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
applicant will expend in carrying out its 
functions as a school of nursing, during the 
fiscal year for which such grant is sought, 
an amount of funds (other than funds for 
construction as determined by the Secre- 
tary) from non-Federal sources which are at 
least as great as the average amount of funds 
expended by such applicant for such pur- 
pose (excluding expenditures of a nonrecur- 
ring nature) in the three fiscal years im- 
mediately preceding the fiscal year for which 
such grant is sought; 

“(3) contains such additional informa- 
tion as the Secretary may require to make 
the determinations required of him under 
this part and such assurances as he may find 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
part; and 

“*(4) provides for such fiscal control and 
accounting procedures and reports, and ac- 
cess to the records of the applicant, as the 
Secretary may require to assure proper dis- 
bursement of and accounting for Federal 
funds paid to the applicant under this part. 


“AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


“ ‘Sec, 808. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $35,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, for im- 
provement grants under section 805 and in- 
stitutional grants under section 806, 

“‘(b) Of the sums appropriated under 
subsection (a) of this section $15,000,000 
shall be available for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1970, and June 30, 1971, 
for grants under section 805,’ 

“CONFORMING CHANGE 

“Src. 213. Clause (2) of section 843(f) of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
298b) is amended to read: ‘(2) in the case 
of a school applying for a grant under sec- 
tion 806 for any fiscal year, prior to the be- 
ginning of the first academic year following 
the normal graduation date of the class 
which is the entering class for such fiscal 
year (or is the first such class in such year 
if there is more than one); ’. 


“EFFECTIVE DATE 
"SEC. 214. The amendments made by the 
preceding provisions of this part shall apply 
with respect to appropriations for fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1969. 
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“PLANNING FOR FISCAL YEAR 1969 


“Sec. 215. Effective oniy with 5 
a) tions for the fiscal year ending 
Satie Bo, 1960; section 805(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: ‘Appropriations under this section 
shall also be available for grants for plan- 
ning special projects for which grants are 
authorized under this section as amended by 
the Health Manpower Act of 1968.’ 

“Parr C—STUDENT Am 
“ADVANCED TRAINING 


“Sec. 221. Section 821(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 297) is 
amended by striking out ‘and’ before ‘$12,- 
000,000’ and by inserting ‘$15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and $19,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971,’ after ‘1969,’. 

“STUDENT LOANS 

“Sec. 222. (a) (1) Clauses (2) and (3) of 
section 822(b) of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 297a) are each amended by in- 

„ except as provided in section 829,’ 
after ‘fund’ the first time it appears therein. 

“(2) Section 822(b)(4) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘1969’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘1971’. 

“(b)(1) Section 823 (a) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 297b) is amended by striking out 
‘$1,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 81.500, 
by inserting to licensed practical nurses and’ 
immediately after ‘preference’, and by in- 
serting after the first sentence the follow- 
ing new sentence: “The aggregate of the loans 
for all years from such funds may not ex- 
ceed $6,000 in the case of any student. 

“(2) Section 823(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by (A) striking out ‘one year’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘nine months’ and 
(B) striking ‘except that’ and all that fol- 
lows down to but not including the semi- 
colon and inserting in lieu thereof ‘exclud- 
ing from such 10-year period all (A) periods 
(up to three years) of (i) active duty per- 
formed by the borrower as a member of a 
uniformed service, or (ii) service as a volun- 
teer under the Peace Corps Act, and (B) 
periods (up to five years) during which the 
borrower is pursuing a full-time course of 
study at a collegiate school of nursing lead- 
ing to baccalaureate degree in nursing or an 
equivalent degree, or to graduate degree in 
nursing, or is otherwise pursuing advanced 
professional training in nursing’. 

“(8) Section 823(b)(3) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: ‘, except 
that such rate shall be 15 per centum for 
each complete year of service as such a nurse 
in a public or other nonprofit hospital in 
any area which is determined, in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary to be an 
area which has a substantial shortage of such 
nurses at such hospitals, and for the pur- 
pose of any cancellation at such higher rate, 
an amount equal to an additional 50 per 
centum of the total amount of such loans 
plus interest may be canceled’. 

“(4) Section 823 (b) (5) of such Act is 
amended by striking out everything which 
follows ‘3 per centum per annum’ down to 
but not including the second semicolon. 

„(e) (1) Section 823 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“*(f) Subject to regulations of the Secre- 
tary, a school may assess a charge with re- 
spect to a loan from the loan fund estab- 
lished pursuant to an agreement under this 
part for failure of the borrower to pay all or 
any part of an installment when it is due 
and, in the case of a borrower who is entitled 
to deferment of the loan under subsection 
(b) (2) or cancellation of part or all of the 
loan under subsection (b) (3), for any failure 
to file timely and satisfactory evidence of 
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such entitlement. The amount of any such 
charge may not exceed $1 for the first month 
or part of a month by which such instaliment 
or evidence is late and $2 for each such 
month or part of a month thereafter. The 
school may elect to add the amount of any 
such charge to the principal amount of the 
loan as of the first day after the day on 
which such installment or evidence was due, 
or to make the amount of the charge payable 
to the school not later than the due date of 
the next installment after receipt by the bor- 
rower of notice of the assessment of the 
charge. 

“*(g) A school may provide in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary, that dur- 
ing the repayment period of a loan from a 
loan fund established pursuant to an agree- 
ment under this part payments of principal 
and interest by the borrower with respect to 
all the outstanding loans made to him from 
loan funds so established shall be at a rate 
equal to not less than $15 per month.’ 

“(2) Subsection (b) (2) of section 822 of 
such Act is further amended by striking out 
‘and (D)" and inserting in lieu thereof (D) 
collections pursuant to section 823(f), and 
(E)’. 

“(d) (1) Section 824 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
297c) is amended by inserting $20,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
$21,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, after ‘1969,’ the first time it appears 
therein, by striking out ‘1970’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘1972’, and by striking out 
‘1969,’ the second time it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘1971,’. 

(2) The second sentence of such section 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof ‘, and (3) for transfers pur- 
suant to section 829’. 

“(e) The first two sentences of section 825 
of such Act (42 U.S.C. 297d) are amended to 
read as follows: ‘From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 824 for any fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall allot to each school an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount so appropriated as the number of 
persons enrolled on a full-time basis in such 
school bears to the total number of persons 
enrolled on a full-time basis in all schools 
of nursing in all the States. The number of 
persons enrolled on a full-time basis in 
schools of nursing for purposes of this sec- 
tion shall be determined by the Secretary for 
the most recent year for which satisfactory 
data are available to him.’ 

“(f) Section 826 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
297e) is amended by striking out ‘1972’ each 
place it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1974“. 

“(g) Section 827(a)(1) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 297f) is amended by inserting and 
each of the next three fiscal vears,’ after 
1968.“ 

“(h) Part B of title VIII of such Act (42 
U.S.C, 297 et seq.) is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“ “TRANSFERS TO SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 

‘Sec, 829. Not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the amount paid to a school from the appro- 
priation for any fiscal year for Federal capital 
contributions under an agreement under this 
part, or such larger percentage thereof as the 
Secretary may approve, may be transferred to 
the sums available to the school under part 
D to be used for the same purpose as such 
sums. In the case of any such transfer, the 
amount of any funds which the school de- 
posited in its student loan fund pursuant to 
section 822(b)(2)(B) with respect to the 
amount so transferred may be withdrawn by 
the school from such fund.’ 

“(i) The amendments made by subsection 
(b) (1) amd (2) shall apply with respect to 
all loans made after June 30, 1969, and with 
respect to loans made from a student loan 
fund established under an agreement pur- 
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suant to section 822, before July 1, 1969, to 
the extent agreed to by the school which 
made the loans and the Secretary (but then 
only for years beginning after June 30, 1968). 
The amendments made by subsection (b) (4) 
and subsection (c) shall apply with respect 
to loans made after June 30, 1969. The 
amendment made by subsection (h) shall 
apply with respect to appropriations for fiscal 
years beginning after June 30, 1969, The 
amendment made by subsection (b) (3) shall 
apply with respect to service, specified in sec- 
tion 823(b)(3) of such Act, performed dur- 
ing academic years beginning after the en- 
actment of this Act, whether the loan was 
made before or after such enactment. 


“SCHOLARSHIPS 


“Sec. 223, (a) So much of part D of title 
VIII of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C, 298c et seq.) as precedes section 868 is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Parr D—ScHOLARSHIP GRANTS TO SCHOOLS 
or NURSING 


““SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS 


“Sec. 860. (a) The Secretary shall make 
grants as provided in this part to each pub- 
lic or other nonprofit school of nursing for 
scholarships to be awarded annually by such 
school to students thereof. 

“*(b) The amount of the grant under sub- 
section (a) for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1970, and the next fiscal year to each such 
school shall be equal to $2,000 multiplied by 
one-tenth of the number of full-time stu- 
dents of such school. For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, and for each of the three 
succeeding fiscal years, the grant under sub- 
section (a) shall be such amount as may be 
necessary to enable such school to continue 
making payments under scholarship awards 
to students who initially received such 
awards out of grants made to the school for 
fiscal years ending prior to July 1, 1971. 

„(e) (1) Scholarships may be awarded by 
schools from grants under subsection (a)— 

“'(A) only to individuals who have been 
accepted by them for enrollment, and indi- 
viduals enrolled and in good standing, as full- 
time students, in the case of awards from 
such grants for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and the next fiscal year; and 

“*(B) only to individuals enrolled and in 

good standing as full-time students who ini- 
tially received scholarship awards out of 
such grants for a fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1971, in the case of awards from such 
grants for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and each of the three succeeding fiscal 
years. 
„%) Scholarships from grants under sub- 
section (a) for any school year shall be 
awarded only to students of exceptional fi- 
nancial need who need such financial assist- 
ance to pursue a course of study at the 
school for such year. Any such scholarship 
awarded for a school year shall cover such 
portion of the student’s tuition, fees, books, 
equipment, and living expenses at the school 
making the award, but not to exceed $1,500 
for any year in the case of any student, as 
such school may determine the student needs 
for such year on the basis of his require- 
ments and financial resources. 

“*(d) Grants under subsection (a) shall 
be made in accordance with regulation pre- 
scribed by the Secretary after consultation 
with the National Advisory Council on Nurse 
Training. 

e) Grants under subsection (a) may 
be paid in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, and at such intervals as the Secretary 
may find necessary; and with appropriate 
adjustments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments previously made. 

“ ‘TRANSFERS TO STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 

“ ‘Sec. 861. Not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the amount paid to a school from the appro- 
priation for any fiscal year for scholarships 
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under this part, or such larger percentage 
thereof as the Secretary may approve for 
such school for such year, may be trans- 
ferred to the sums available to the school 
under this part for (and to be regarded as) 
Federal capital contributions, to be used for 
the same purpose as such sums.“ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to appropria- 
tions for fiscal years ending after June 30, 
1969. 

“Part D—MISCELLANEOUS 
“DEFINITION OF ACCREDITATION 

“Sec. 231. (a) Subsections (e) and (e) of 
section 843 of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 298b) are each amended by 
striking out ‘an accredited program’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘a program’. 

“(b) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by striking out ‘an accredited two- 
year program’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘a two-year program’, 

“(c) Such subsection (c) is further 
amended by adding before the period at the 
end thereof (and after the language added 
by section 205 of this Act) ‘, but only if such 
program, or such unit, college, or university 
is accredited’. 

„(d) Such subsection (d) is further 
amended by adding before the period at the 
end thereof ‘, but only if such program, or 
such unit, college, or university is ac- 
credited’. 

“(e) Such subsection (e) is further 
amended by adding before the period at the 
end thereof, but only if such program, or 
such affiliated school or such hospital or uni- 
versity or such independent school is 
accredited’. 

“(f) So much of subsection (f) of such 
section as precedes clause (1) is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘, or by a State agency,’ 
immediately after ‘accredited by a recog- 
nized body or bodies’; 

“(2) by inserting ‘or State agency’ imme- 
diately after ‘such a recognized body or 
bodies’; 

“(3) by inserting after ‘Commissioner of 
Education’ the first time it appears therein 
‘and when applied to a hospital, school, col- 
lege, or university (or a unit thereof) means 
& hospital, school, college, or university (or a 
unit thereof) which is accredited by a 
recognized body or bodies, or by a State 
agency, approved for such purpose by the 
Commissioner of Education’; 

“(4) by striking out ‘or a program ac- 
credited for the purpose of this Act by the 
Commissioner of Education’; 

“(5) by inserting , or a hospital, school, 
college, or university (or a unit thereof),’ 
immediately after ‘except that a program’; 

“(6) by inserting ‘, or the hospital, school, 
college, or university (or a unit thereof),’ 
immediately after ‘reasonable assurance that 
the program’; and 

“(7) by striking out by the school which 
provides or will provide such program’. 

“(g) Such subsection (f) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘For the purpose of 
this paragraph, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion shall publish a list of recognized ac- 
crediting bodies, and of State agencies, which 
he determines to be reliable authority as to 
the quality of training offered.’ 


“STUDY OF SCHOOL AID AND STUDENT AID 
PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 232. The Secretary shall, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Council established 
by section 841, prepare, and submit to the 
President and the Congress prior to July 1, 
1970, a report on the administration of title 
VIII of the Public Health Service Act, an 
appraisal of the programs under such title 
in the light of their adequacy to meet the 
long-term needs for nurses, and his recom- 
mendations as a result thereof. 
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“TITLE II—ALLIED HEALTH PROFES- 
SIONS AND PUBLIC HEALTH TRAIN- 
ING 


“EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS PROGRAM 


“Sze. 301. (a) (1) (A) Section 791 (a) (1) of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
295h) is amended by striking out and 818, 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$13,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969; 
and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970.“ 

„(B) Section 791(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘1968’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘1969". 

(2) (A) Section 792(a) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 295h-1) is amended by striking out 
‘and $17,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘$17,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969; and $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 3, 1970’. 

“(B) Section 792(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘1969’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘1970’. 

“(3) Section 793(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
295h-2) is amended by striking out ‘and 
$3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$3,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969; 
and $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970’. 

“(4) Section 794 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
295h-3) is amended by striking out and $3,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$3,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969; and 
$4,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970’. 

“(b) Such section 794 is further amended 


ALLIED 


“(1) striking out ‘training centers for 
allied health professions’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘agencies, institutions, and or- 
ganizations’; 

“(2) inserting and methods’ after ‘cur- 
riculums’; and 

(3) striking out ‘new types of’. 

“(c) Part G of title VII of such Act is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 


“ ‘EVALUATION 


“Sec. 797. Such portion of any appro- 
priation pursuant to section 791, 792, 793, 
or 794, for any fiscal year ending after June 
30, 1969, as the Secretary may determine, 
but not exceeding one-half of 1 per centum 
thereof, shall be available to the Secretary 
for evaluation (directly or by grants or con- 
tracts) of the programs authorized by this 
part.’ 

“(d) Such part G is further amended by 
adding after section 797 (added by subsec- 
tion (c)) the following new section: 


“ ‘STUDY 


“‘Sec. 798. The Secretary shall prepare, 
and submit to the President and the Con- 
gress prior to April 1, 1969, a report on the 
administration of this part, an appraisal of 
the programs under this part in the light 
of their adequacy to meet the needs for 
allied health professions personnel, and his 
recommendations as a result thereof.’ 

“PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINING 

“Sec. 302. (a) Section 309 (a) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 242g) is 
amended by striking out ‘and’ before ‘$9,000,- 
000’ and by inserting ‘$8,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, and $12,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971,’ 
after 1969. 

“(b)(1) Section 306(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 242d) is 
amended (1) by striking out ‘and’ before 
810,000, 000“ and by striking out ‘the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year,’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘the two succeeding fiscal years, and 
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$14,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1971’, and (2) by inserting ‘sanitarians,’ 
immediately after nurses,“. 

“(2) Section 306 (d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘$50’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$100’. 

“TITLE IV--HEALTH RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 


“EXTENSION OF CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec. 401. (a) Section 704 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 292c) is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘and’ after ‘$50,000,000’; 
and by inserting ‘$20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, and $30,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year,’ after ‘$280,000,000,’. 

„(b) Section 705(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
293) is amended by striking out ‘1968’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘1970’. 


FEDERAL SHARE 


“Sec. 402. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
706 of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 292c) is amended by striking out 
‘except that in no event may such amount 
exceed 50 per centum’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘but such amount may not, except 
as provided in paragraph (2), exceed 50 per 
centum’. 

“(b) Such subsection (a) of section 706 
is further amended by inserting ‘(1)’ after 
‘(a)’ and adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(2) The maximum amount of any grant 
shall be 6624 per centum instead of the maxi- 
mum under paragraph (1) in the case of any 
class or classes of projects which the Secre- 
tary determines have such special national 
or regional significance as to warrant a 
larger grant than is permitted under para- 
graph (1); but not more than 25 per centum 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to section 
704 for any fiscal year shall be available for 
grants in excess of 50 per centum with 
respect to such class or classes of projects.’ 

“ADVISORY COUNCIL COMPENSATION 

“Sec. 403. Section 703(d) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 292b) is 
amended by striking out ‘$50’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$100’. 

“EFFECTIVE DATE 


“Sec, 404. The amendments made by sec- 
tion 402 shall apply in the case of projects 
for which grants are made from appropria- 
tions for fiscal years ending after June 30, 
1969. 

“Sec. 405. The clause of section 101(b) of 
the Joint Resolution of June 29, 1968 (Public 
Law 90-366) relating to activities of the 
domestic agricultural workers health pro- 
gram of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, is amended by striking out 
‘, other than grants,’.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
ear from West Virginia [Mr. STAG- 
GERS]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 15757) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their own remarks in the RECORD 
on this bill and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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GENERAL PRICE INCREASES FOR 
STEEL—COMMUNICATION FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 1, 1968. 
Hon. Jonn W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: As you know, two 
of the Nation’s largest steel producers 
have announced general price increases 
of about five percent. This represents the 
largest single price increase in the steel 
industry since 1958. My economic ad- 
visers consider it the largest inflationary 
price increase for the nation in this 
decade. 

I believe it is my duty to inform the 
Congress of the dire consequences which 
would result if these increases are al- 
lowed to stand. 

The first is a clear and immediate 
threat to our efforts to restore price sta- 
bility. 

The second is the added danger to 
our balance of payments. 

Just six weeks ago, the Congress en- 
acted a tax and expenditure reduction 
bill. Nobody likes to pay more taxes. No- 
body likes belt-tightening in needed 
Government services. But the health of 
our economy demanded strong fiscal 
medicine. 

In signing that measure, I called upon 
business and labor to exercise the ut- 
most restraint in price and wage deci- 
sions. 

Clearly neither Bethlehem nor Re- 
public has heeded this appeal. If their 
increases are allowed to stand—and if 
the other major steel companies follow 
suit—the immediate result will be $600 
million in increased costs. The ultimate 
cost to the American consumer will ex- 
ceed $1.1 billion in higher prices, as the 
increase is reflected in products contain- 
ing steel. 

Across-the-board, inflationary price 
increases in steel products seriously im- 
pair our efforts to overcome the Nation’s 
balance-of-payments problems. 

We have been making progress on this 
front—and the tax bill promises even 
greater improvement. But a 5-percent 
increase would be a clear and unneces- 
sary setback. Higher domestic prices 
would invite larger imports of steel. And 
key exports, such as machinery and 
transportation equipment, would be 
placed at a severe competitive disad- 
vantage. 

This action of a single industry could 
injure all Americans by weakening the 
dollar both at home and abroad. 

As I said yesterday, these price in- 
creases should not be permitted to stand. 

Steel profits are up. This morning’s 
newspapers, reporting on the price rise, 
noted that second-quarter profits for 
Bethlehem were up 47 percent from the 
year before, and that U.S. Steel’s second- 
quarter profits were up 79 percent. 

Just last May I said that, “The rela- 
tive stability of steel prices has been one 
of the key favorable factors in our recent 
price record and it must be preserved.” 
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This record is now in danger. The Con- 
gress which has acted in the national 
interest to help stem inflation by pass- 
ing the recent tax bill, should be in- 
formed of the inflationary threat that 
the actions of a few pose for us all. The 
American people, who are now buying 
insurance against inflation through 
higher taxes, should not have another 
tax imposed upon them by unjustified 
steel price increases. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZATIONS FOR THE SEA 
GRANT COLLEGES AND PROGRAMS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida submitted a 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R..13781) to amend title II of the 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment Act of 1966. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION TO FILE 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
16363, TO AMEND POULTRY PROD- 
UCTS INSPECTION ACT 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on H.R. 16363, to amend the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


GRANTING ADDITIONAL TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 1247 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1247 

Resolved, That, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of H. Res. 203, Ninetieth Congress, the 
Committee on Public Works is authorized to 
send not more than five members of such 
committee, two majority staff assistants, and 
one minority staff assistant to such European 
and Near Eastern countries as the committee 
may determine for the purpose of conduct- 
ing an investigation and study of public 
works in various European and Near Eastern 
countries, which would include mutual prob- 
lems involving rivers and harbors, flood con- 
trol, highways, water pollution and related 
subjects; and is further authorized to send 
not more than five members of such com- 
mittee, two majority staff assistants, and one 
minority staff assistant to such Far Eastern 
countries as the committee may determine 
for the purpose of conducting an investiga- 
tion of water pollution and public transpor- 
tation in various Far Eastern countries. 
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Notwithstanding section 1754 of title 22, 
United States Code, or any other provision 
of law, local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made available to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works of the House of 
Representatives and employees engaged in 
carrying out their official duties under sec- 
tion 190(d) of title 2, United States Code: 
Provided, That (1) no member or employee 
of said committee shall receive or expend 
local currencies for subsistence in any coun- 
try at a rate in excess of the maximum per 
diem rate set forth in section 502(b) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended by 
Public Law 88-633, approved October 7, 1964; 
(2) no member or employee of said commit- 
tee shall receive or expend an amount for 

rtation in excess of actual transporta- 
tion costs; (3) no appropriated funds shall 
be expended for the purpose of defraying 
expenses of members of said committee or its 
employees in any country where counterpart 
funds are available for this purpose. 

That each member or employee of said 
committee shall make to the chairman of 
said committee an itemized report showing 
the number of days visited in each country 
where local currencies were spent, the 
amount of per diem furnished, and the cost 
of transportation if furnished by public 
carrier, or if such transportation is furnished 
by an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, the identification of the agency. All 
such individual reports shall be filed by the 
chairman with the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration and shall be open to public 
inspection. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word to“, strike 
“such European and Near Eastern countries 
as the committee may determine” and insert 
in lieu thereof “England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey“. 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “works”, 
strike the words “in various European and 
Near Eastern countries”. 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “to”, strike 
“such Far Eastern countries as the commit- 
tee may determine” and insert in lieu there- 
of “the Philippine Islands, Japan, Hong Kong, 
Vietnam, Thailand, and India”. 

Page 2, line 4, strike the words “in various 
Far Eastern countries”. 

Page 3, line 8, after the word “Govern- 
ment“, insert the cost of such transporta- 
tion, and“. 

AMENDMENT TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 
OFFERED BY MR, MATSUNAGA 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to committee amendments of- 
fered by Mr. Marsunaca at the direction of 
the Committee on Rules: On page 1, line 8, 
strike the first word in the line “and”, and, 
after the word “Turkey”, insert a comma and 
the words “and Spain”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on the amend- 
ment to the committee amendments of- 
fered by the gentleman from Hawaii 
Mr. MATSUNAGA]. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendments was agreed to. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI]. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. KLUCZYN- 
SKI was allowed to speak out of order.) 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I sel- 
dom rise to address the House for any 
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purpose other than to discuss the merits 
of legislation specifically before us. This 
is, therefore, a somewhat rare occur- 
rence, and I hope the Members will give 
me their careful attention, for I rise now 
in defense of the House of Representa- 
tives, its major legislative committees, 
and a large number of individual Mem- 
bers, all of whom have been brought un- 
der deliberate and completely unjust 
attack by a small number of individuals 
whose motives I cannot divine and do 
not care to pursue, and by segments of 
the press of this country, whose motive 
I assume is, as is all too often the case, a 
simple desire to sell its product by what- 
ever sensational misinformation that 
sales goal may require. 

Most of this attack upon the House, 
and its Members and committees, has 
been centered on S. 2658, a bill which 
would permit the individual States to in- 
crease the sizes and weights of com- 
mercial vehicles operating on the Inter- 
state System. Within the last few days 
an additional attack has been launched 
against the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1968. I will deal first with S. 2658. 

This legislation was introduced in the 
U.S. Senate by 22 Members of that body. 
The Senate Public Works Committee held 
substantial hearings, and thereafter re- 
ported the bill with amendments that re- 
duced the permissible sizes and weights 
below those contained in the legislation 
as it was originally introduced. 

S. 2658 passed the Senate without a 
dissenting vote. It is immaterial how 
many Members of that body were on 
the floor when the vote was taken. Every 
Member of that body, just as every Mem- 
ber of this body, is notified well in ad- 
vance as to what legislation is scheduled 
to be considered. Any Member who feels 
disposed to oppose the legislation can 
therefore be present to do so. Obviously 
no one disagreed with the recommenda- 
tions of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee sufficiently to lead them to oppose 
the bill. 

Identical legislation was introduced in 
the House of Representatives by myself 
and 10 other Members from both parties. 
The Subcommittee on Roads held 8 days 
of hearings on this and other highway 
legislation. Every individual and orga- 
nization who asked to be heard was given 
full opportunity to testify; indeed, we 
rearranged the schedules on several oc- 
casions to accommodate both witnesses 
and committee members. Witnesses were 
heard on S. 2658 throughout these hear- 
ings, and, in addition, more than a full 
day was set aside for this one subject. 
Every member of the committee was on 
notice concerning these hearings; to sug- 
gest that full consideration was not ac- 
corded because the printed hearings 
were not available at the time the full 
committee acted, as some of the oppo- 
nents have done, is nothing more than 
an admission on their part that they 
would rather read a printed hearing 
than be present in committee to listen 
to testimony and ask questions while the 
hearing is in progress. 

Supplemental questions were submit- 
ted by one committee member to the 
American Trucking Association, and the 
association answered the questions in 
detail prior to committee action. 
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I received copies of both the questions 
and the answers, before the committee 
action, and I have no reason to believe 
that other members did not receive 
them—indeed, I know that several of 
them did. A substantial majority of the 
committee favored S. 2658; among its 
half dozen opponents were those who 
clearly indicated they would endeavor to 
prolong committee action indefinitely. 
No responsible legislative body submits 
itself to that kind of futility, and the 
Public Works Committee did not do so 
in this instance. 

The opponents and the press have 
charged that the members of the Public 
Works Committee, and several other 
committees as well, have been improperly 
influenced by contributions made to 
them by the American Trucking Associa- 
tion. The cartoonists, the Drew Pearsons, 
and the sensationalist reporters, are hav- 
ing a field day, and they are all, to put it 
bluntly, telling conscious lies. 

The $2,000 contribution which I am 
supposed to have received was actually 
sent to a separate citizen’s committee to 
buy tickets to a dinner in my honor; I 
assume the tickets were distributed to as- 
sociation members in Illinois. The 1966 
contribution was made to the same or- 
ganization. This is a standard campaign 
contribution situation. Without such 
contributions, no man could seek public 
office, not even the multimillionaires. I 
speak for myself and for every Member 
who has been so maliciously maligned in 
this matter. Nobody has tried to buy my 
vote. Nobody could buy my vote, and cer- 
tainly not for the meager sum of $3,000. 

I support S. 2658 and will continue to 
do so. I have supported with equal energy 
legislation to aid river transportation in 
the Midwest and throughout the Nation, 
just as I have supported and will con- 
tinue to work for any sound legislation 
that will encourage and assist in the eco- 
nomic and social development of the city 
of Chicago, the State of Illinois, the Mid- 
west as a region, and the Nation as a 
whole. 

Prior to 1956 there was no Federal law 
concerning the sizes and weights of 
trucks, or any other vehicles, on the 
roads and streets of this country. A tem- 
porary limitation of 96 inches in width, 
and 20,000 and 32,000 pounds in weight 
on single and tandem axles, was included 
in the 1956 Highway Act, but those 
limitations applied only to the Interstate 
System and the Congress stated then 
that it would reconsider those limitations 
on the basis of an engineering study 
which it ordered to be made. No length 
limitation was included and none is 
included now. 

The study was made by the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials. The re- 
port, which should have been submitted 
in 1959, was not submitted until 1964. 
It has been available for anyone to read 
for the last 4 years. The permissible sizes 
and weights and the formula for weight 
distribution contained in S. 2658 were 
recommended in that report. They were 
not devised by the trucking industry. 
They are the independent recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
which supports this bill, and the Ameri- 
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can Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials, which also supports this bill. 

The people who are creating all this 
furor say these limitations would be un- 
safe for bridges. The Bureau of Public 
Roads, which is responsible for the design 
standards on the Interstate System, 
testified before the committee that In- 
terstate System bridges are designed to 
carry these loads safely. 

The opponents cry out that trucks do 
not run on only the Interstate Sys- 
tem, and they are quite right. What they 
do not tell you is that several States have 
legal limitations for their primary and 
secondary system roads that are already 
higher than those contained in the bill, 
which applies only to the Interstate Sys- 
tem. Several other States are up to these 
limitations. Some States were at or be- 
yond these limitations when the 1956 
act was passed. Some States have lower 
limits and as late as this spring have 
refused to raise them, 

This bill is not a mandate to the States 
to increase their limitations; it simply 
permits them to do so if they wish. I 
have considerably more confidence in the 
wisdom and integrity of our State legis- 
latures, apparently, than have the op- 
ponents and the press, because I am con- 
vinced the States will continue to do what 
they believe is best for their roads and 
their industry and their people. 

The States, after all, own these roads, 
The Interstate System is only 41,000 
miles. There are better than 900,000 miles 
of roads and streets in this country, and 
the States and local governments pay all 
or half the cost of building them and 100 
percent of the cost of maintaining them. 

Once they are built, even with the help 
of Federal money, they are the property 
and the responsibility of the individual 
States. I do not believe any State legis- 
lature is going to be willing to pay an 
excessive bill for highway maintenance 
just for the benefit of the trucking in- 
dustry or any other industry. 

The opponents complain that we 
should have mandatory limitations at the 
Federal level that apply to all States. I 
believe and I think a majority of this 
Congress believes that where responsi- 
bility can properly be exercised by the 
State, that is where the responsibility be- 
longs. The States have done a good job of 
meeting their responsibility in this field. 
But even beyond that, a nationwide 
standardization is impractical. Economic 
requirements vary from State to State. 
Traffic volume varies from State to State. 
Financial ability varies from State to 
State. Soil conditions vary from State to 
State, and the life of a road varies from 
State to State as a result of all these and 
many other factors. 

The opponents complain that there is 
no length limitation, and that this could 
be a safety hazard. The Department of 
Transportation testified that this legis- 
lation does not create safety hazards. 
And what the opponents are careful not 
to tell you is that every State in this Na- 
tion has a length limitation in its present 
laws, The lowest is the District of Co- 
lumbia, at 50 feet. The highest is Nevada, 
at 70 feet. 

Those are the facts, thus far, with 
respect to S. 2658. 
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With respect to the Highway Act of 
1968, the publicity situation is equally 
deplorable. Tunnel-vision conservation- 
ists and newspaper editorial writers are 
daily accusing the House of Represent- 
atives of destroying the parks, dictating 
to the District of Columbia, and setting 
dangerous precedents for similar action 
elsewhere, and killing off beautification. 

With respect to the parks, the fact is, 
however, that the House of Representa- 
tives passed the first legislation to help 
protect parks and similar lands from 
harmful construction, in the 1966 High- 
way Act. The further fact is that the 
House had no desire to change that pro- 
tection, except to make it clear to a fre- 
quently arbitrary Secretary of Trans- 
portation that the authority granted him 
in the law was a discretionary prohibi- 
tion, not a mandatory prohibition. 

Insofar as the District of Columbia and 
its highways and transportation are con- 
cerned, right or wrong the Congress 
governs the District of Columbia. If the 
District government is unable to solve 
its problems, and in this field it has 
clearly been unable to do so, then the 
Congress has no choice. The Congress 
does not govern the 50 States, and this is 
therefore no precedent and is not in- 
tended to be. But when the self-righteous 
castigate the Public Works Committee 
and the House of Representatives in this 
regard, they conveniently or in ignorance 
avoid the fact that without this action 
there would be no useful transportation 
system for the Nation’s Capital. And this 
is the Nation’s Capital. It exists to serve 
the operation of Government, and it be- 
longs to all the people of this country. It 
must be protected and developed accord- 
ingly. 

No man has worked harder for beauti- 
fication than I have, and no man has de- 
voted more hours to trying to get a useful 
program that the people and the Con- 
gress can support, even in these stringent 
financial circumstances. But every effort 
to make the program more acceptable 
has been refused, and thus the program 
remains at life-and-death risk every- 
time it comes up. We saved it this year, 
just barely. We will face it again next 
year, undoubtedly. I hope the people who 
support it will in the meantime learn the 
difference between the perfect and the 
possible, and I hope they will also learn 
that vilification and vituperation will 
not help their cause. 

Our gracious First Lady understands 
these things. She has worked earnestly 
for the program, but she is also wise and 
reasoning, and she knows we have ac- 
complished as much as we can in the 
circumstances. It is unfortunate that 
others who support the program lack 
that understanding and grace and wis- 
dom, for in their ugly words and attacks 
upon the House and its Members, they 
create more opposition than friendship, 
and make the task ahead just that much 
more difficult. 

These parts of the 1968 Highway Act 
are important, but when the smoke of all 
this publicity has cleared away, I think 
everyone will find that there are other 
parts of the act of great significance to 
the Nation. I refer particularly to the re- 
location program it contains. It is by far 
the most progressive and the most gener- 
ous relocation program ever enacted for 
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any part of the Federal activity, and I 
believe it will ultimately stand as a model 
for all Federal land acquisition and con- 
struction. We are daily accused of having 
no concern for people, but this program, 
which will be financed from the highway 
trust fund, is solely for the benefit of 
people. 

It also provides for special programs to 
relieve traffic congestion in the cities, 
again financed from the trust fund, and 
for the construction of fringe parking 
tied in with mass transit, also from the 
trust fund. We are, contrary to what you 
read in the papers, hardly so much the 
captives of the so-called highway lobby 
as we are the captives of a devotion to 
the progress of this Nation, and the 
progress of this Nation is dependent upon 
its transportation. Transportation in this 
country is basically highway transporta- 
tion. We do not have our highway trans- 
portation system because we are a 
wealthy nation. We are a wealthy nation 
because we have our highway transpor- 
tation system. 

The 1968 Federal Highway Act is the 
most carefully considered and best 
thought-out act since 1956. Its long- 
range effects will be of tremendous sig- 
nificance, and the time will come when 
every Member of this House will be proud 
of his contribution to it. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
commend the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Ktuczynskr] for his statement and 
I expect to make an additional state- 
ment on the same subject matter short- 
ly—before the Recor» closes for adjourn- 
ment tomorrow. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Smit], and pending 
that I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1247 
would authorize the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works to send not more than five 
members of the committe, two majority 
staff assistants, and one minority staff 
assistant to England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, and Spain for the pur- 
pose of conducting an investigation and 
study of public works, including com- 
mon problems involving navigation, 
beach erosion control, flood control, 
water pollution control, highways, and 
other modes of transportation and re- 
lated subjects. 

The resolution also would authorize 
the sending of five members of the com- 
mittee, two majority staff assistants, and 
one minority staff assistant for the pur- 
pose of conducting an investigation and 
study of water pollution and public 
transportation in the Far East. It is an- 
ticipated that the Far Eastern countries 
visited will be the Philippines, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Vietnam, Thailand, and 
India. 

The Committee on Rules amended the 
resolution in order to specify the coun- 
tries to be visited. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1247. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

It was not so long ago that the House 
approved a travel resolution for this 
same committee. Is that embodied in this 
resolution, or is this for an additional 
10 Members and staffers to go on a 
junket? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I will say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that this is the 
only resolution that I can recall which 
would authorize members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works to travel 
abroad. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought there was an 
earlier one with regard to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. To my memory— 
and I believe I am right—I have been 
confirmed in my memory by one of the 
members of the Committee on Public 
Works that there has been no other reso- 
lution. 

Mr, GROSS. Then this is the first such 
resolution for the Committee on Public 
Works? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. This is the first 
resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. This raises some ques- 
tions. As I understand it, Spain was just 
added on the floor of the House. Was this 
an afterthought that Spain was in- 
serted? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Spain was included 
after the resolution came to the commit- 
tee. It was added on to the list of other 
countries specifically named, and the 
committee thought it necessary to in- 
clude Spain. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there something in 
Spain, such as bullfights, or wine, or 
something of that kind, that is not avail- 
able in some of these other countries? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I have conferred 
with another gentleman on the commit- 
tee, and he assures me that they will not 
go to Spain merely for the purpose of 
visiting the “Lady of Spain.” 

Mr. GROSS. Now, what about Czecho- 
slovakia? Will they be going there with 
the present maneuvers of the Russian 
Army on the borders of Czechoslovakia? 
Would it be in the interest of security to 
permit them to go to Czechoslovakia 
now? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. It is my under- 
standing that, depending upon the inter- 
national situation, they may go or the 
they may not go. 

Mr. GROSS. I see. 

Well, in addition to all of these things 
that they are going to look into, of these 
five who are going to Scotland, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, and Spain, this resolution pro- 
vides for a look at “related subjects.” 
What are related subjects, in addition to 
all the rest of this? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Rivers, harbors, or 
anything pertaining to transportation 
and public works. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows what related subjects are. 

Mr. GROSS. Never having made one 
of these trips, I am just trying to find 
out what I might look forward to if I ever 
did take one. 

On the second page, those who are go- 
ing to the Philippine Islands, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Vietnam, Thailand, and In- 
dia, are not going to investigate related 
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subjects. Are there no related subjects 
over there? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I suppose that the 
gentleman from Iowa realizes that the 
committee members will be going out to 
investigate public works and transporta- 
tion matters. Actually, the phrase “re- 
lated matters” is superfluous because 
public works and transportation would 
include all related matters as well. 

Mr. GROSS. I have not had the op- 
portunity to study carefully this “end 
of all junkets” resolution. 

Is the Hall amendment to prohibit the 
collection of two per diems per day in 
this resolution? Does the gentleman 
know? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Yes, I believe it 
is. 

I will yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Gray] who is a member of 
the Committee on Public Works to reply 
further. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Hawaii for 
yielding. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Iowa for raising the point he has 
raised and for going through these mat- 
ters with a fine toothcomb. 

I can assure the gentleman on be- 
half of the Committee on Public Works 
that this is no junket. 

It would take hours to explain the 
details and all of the justifications. But 
if I may I would like to explain just a 
little. 

We are spending billons of dollars of 
the taxpayers money on the problems 
of water pollution, Highways Flood Con- 
trol, Rivers and Harbors, and other Pub- 
lic Works. 

In the United Kingdom there is a 
new water pollution research laboratory 
and it is believed that we can obtain 
valuable information that can be passed 
on to the various communities in the 
United States for which we want to pro- 
vide the newest methods in sewerage 
treatment. 

The gentleman mentioned Czechosla- 
vakia. They have a new super highway 
under construction there and the gen- 
tleman knows that in many of these 
countries they are buildng new super 
highways. 

We lost over 53,000 people on the high- 
ways of America last year. If this com- 
mittee of five members can bring back 
one new safety feature on how to design 
bridges or other features of our highway 
building program that would be helpful 
to save just one life, the trip would cer- 
tainly be worthwhile. 

The gentleman mentioned several 
countries. 

In Turkey the Bureau of Public Roads 
has built with funds under the AID pro- 
gram a new highway and carried it to 
Istanbul. We would like to look at that 
and see if your tax dollars have been 
spent wisely. 

The same applies to Italy. 

The same with reference to the Auto- 
bahn and other various countries. The 
same thing in Greece and Vietnam. 

Also these countries have problems 
having to do with flood control and navi- 
gation where many AID dollars are being 
spent. 

We feel that the taxpayers of this 
country ought to send a small watchdog 
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committee out to make sure that these 
funds are spent for the purposes for 
which they were intended. 

That is all that this resolution does. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
know that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs sends junketeers around the 
world to check on foreign aid? 

Mr. GRAY. Yes, and the gentleman is 
very expert in that field. 

Mr. GROSS. No, I am not an expert. 
But they are supposed to be experts in 
that field. 

Mr. GRAY. Now I am not being face- 
tious—the gentleman is an expert in the 
field of foreign affairs. He serves on that 
committee and has rendered very valu- 
able service to this House. So I am not 
making fun. What I am getting at is we 
want to take the staff along—and people 
who are versed on subject matters and 
programs handled by our committee and 
people who will know exactly when they 
look at a bridge whether it is designed 
like our bridges are designed and so forth. 
What we want is valuable information 
you can not get at home. 

Mr. GROSS. It would be impossible, I 
suppose, to write a letter to England and 
get some of the details on the new plant 
that you spoke about there. You just have 
to go over there to see it; is that right? 

Mr. GRAY. It would be pretty hard if 
not impossible to make a determination 
on it without looking at it first hand. 

Mr. GROSS. Are you going to take any 
expert engineers or chemical experts 
along so that they can explain the opera- 
tion of this plant to you and to the mem- 
bers of the committee? 

Mr. GRAY. We have never traveled 
without an expert with us and I am sure 
that they will be expert in the field of 
getting information for the Congress and 
the American people. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know that any- 
body has ever accused Republicans of 
being expert in all things—maybe they 
are. 

Mr. GRAY. I understand the question 
that the gentleman is raising and it is 
an important one. I am also trying to 
be very serious and to point out that this 
is for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion concerning these multibillion-dol- 
lar programs that we have underway in 
our country. 

The interstate highway program alone 
is going to cost over $56 billion before 
it is completed in 1974. 

We think we need to get all the in- 
formation we can. 

Mr. GROSS. There are all kinds of 
ex-servicemen in this country who 
could tell you all about the Autobahn in 
Germany or whatever that highway is 
known as over there—as well as most 
of the other highways in Europe. There 
are Army engineers who have been over 
there and they can tell you all about 
them—without taking a junket. 

But in any event, when you get back 
will you report to the House on the sub- 
ject of “Related Subjects“? 

Mr. GRAY. I will be glad to doso. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I opposed a resolution 
somewhat similar to the pending resolu- 
tion and lost. I have no intention of op- 
posing this one. I think it has been ade- 
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quately presented. I hope the Members 
who go will have a very pleasant and en- 
joyable trip. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 218, nays 108, not voting 107, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 304] 

YEAS—218 
Abernethy Gonzalez Passman 

ray Patten 
Addabbo Green, Pa. Pepper 
Albert Griffin Perkins 
Andrews, Ala. Griffiths Philbin 
Andrews, Grover Pickle 

N. Dak. Hagan Pike 
Annunzio Halpern Pirnie 
Ashley Hammer- Poage 
Aspinall schmidt Podell 
Ayres Hanley Pollock 
Belcher Hanna Pryor 
Berry Hardy 
Bevill Harvey Randall 
Bingham Hathaway Rees 
Brademas Hays Reifel 
Brasco Hechler, W. Va. Reuss 
Bray to Rivers 
Brinkley Henderson Roberts 
Brooks cks 
Brown, Calif. Holifield Rogers, Colo. 
Broyhill, Va. Hull nan 
Burke, Mass. Hungate Rooney, N.Y. 
Burleson Rooney, 
Burton, Calif. Joelson Rosenthal 
Byrne, Pa. Johnson, Calif. Roush 
Cabell Johnson, Pa. Roybal 
Cahill Jones, Ala. St Germain 
Carter Jones, Mo. St. Onge 
Casey Jones, N.C. Sandman 
Clark Karth Saylor 
Clausen, Kazen Scheuer 
Don H. Kee Schwengel 

Cohelan Keith Selden 
Colmer Kelly Shipley 
Conyers Kluczynski Sisk 
Corman Kornegay Skubitz 
Culver Smith, Iowa 
Daddario Leggett Snyder 
Daniels Lennon Springer 
Dawson Long, Md. Stafford 
de la Garza McCarthy Staggers 
Delaney McCloskey Steed 
Dellenback McCulloch Stephens 
Derwinski McDade Stratton 
Dingell McDonald, Stubblefield 
Donohue Mich. Stuckey 
Dorn McEwen Sullivan 
Dow McFall Taylor 
Downing Macdonald, Teague, Calif. 

Mass. Tenzer 
Eckhardt Madden Thompson, N.J. 
Edmondson Tiernan 
Edwards,La. Mathias, Calif. Tunney 
Eilberg Matsunaga Udall 
Erlenborn Meskill Van Deerlin 
Farbstein Michel Vander Jagt 
Fascell Miller, Ohio Vanik 
Findley nish Vigorito 
Fisher Mink Waldie 
Flynt Montgomery Walker 
Ford. Gerald R. Moorhead Watts 
Fountain Morgan Whalen 
Fraser Morris, N. Mex. Whalley 
Friedel Oss White 
Fulton, Pa. Murphy, Tl Whitener 
Fuqua Murphy, N.Y. Williams, Pa. 
Galifianakis Natcher Wilson, Bob 
Gardner Nedzi Wilson, 
Garmatz Nichols Charles H. 
Gathings O'Hara, III Wolff 
Gettys O'Hara, Mich. Wright 
Giaimo Olsen Young 
Gibbons O'Neal, Ga. Zablocki 
Gilbert O'Neill, Mass. 


NAYS—108 

Abbitt Gross Railsback 
Adams Haley Reid, III 
Arends Hall Reid, N.Y 
Ashmore Hamilton Reinecke 
Bates Harrison Riegle 
Bell Harsha Robison 
Bennett Horton Rogers, Fla. 
Betts Hosmer Roth 
Biester Hunt Rumsfeld 
Blackburn Hutchinson Ruppe 
Boland Ichord Ryan 
Brotzman Jacobs Satterfield 
Brown, Ohio Jarman Schadeberg 
Broyhill, N.C. Jonas Scherle 
Buchanan Kastenmeier Schneebeli 
Bush Kleppe Schweiker 
Button Kyl Scott 
Byrnes, Wis. Laird Shriver 
Cederberg Langen Smith, Calif. 
Chamberlain Lloyd Smith, N.Y. 
Clancy McClure Smith, Okla. 
Clawson,Del Mahon Stanton 
Cleveland Marsh Steiger, Ariz 
Collier May Steiger, Wis. 
Conable Mayne Thompson, Ga 
Cunningham Meeds Thomson, Wis. 
Denney Mize Utt 
Dickinson Mosher Wiggins 
Dowdy Myers Winn 

Nelsen Wyatt 
Edwards, Ala. O'’Konski Wylie 
Eshleman Pelly Wyman 
Evans, Colo Pettis Yates 
Foley Poff Zwach 
Goodling Price, Tex. 
Green, Oreg. Pucinski 

NOT VOTING—107 
Anderson, Il. Feighan Martin 
Anderson, Fino Mathias, Md 
Tenn. Flood Miller, Calif 

Ashbrook Ford, Minshall 
Baring William D. Monagan 
Barrett Frelinghuysen Moore 
Battin Fulton, Tenn. Morse, Mass 
Blanton Gallagher Morton 
Blatnik Goodell Nix 
Boggs Gubser Ottinger 
Bolling Gude Patman 
Bolton Gurney Price, III 
Bow Halleck Quie 
Brock Hansen, Idaho Quillen 
Broomfield Hansen, Wash. Rarick 
Brown, Mich Hawkins Resnick 
Burke, Fla Hébert Rhodes, Ariz. 
Burton, Utah Heckler, Mass. Rhodes, Pa. 
Carey Herlong Rostenkowski 
Celler Holland Roudebush 
Conte Howard Sikes 
Corbett Karsten Slack 
Cowger King, Calif Taft 

King, N.Y. Talcott 
Davis, Ga Kirwan Teague, Tex 
Davis, Wis. Kupferman ck 
Dent Kuykendall Waggonner 
Devine Landrum Wampler 
Diggs Latta Watkins 
Dole Lipscomb Watson 
Dwyer Long, La. Whitten 
Edwards, Calif. Lukens Widnall 
Esch McClory Willis 
Everett McMillan Wydler 
Evins, Tenn. MacGregor Zion 
Fallon Machen 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS and Mr. BELL changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. SKUBITZ changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a bill and concur- 
rent resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 
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H.R. 18254. An act to amend further sec- 
tion 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920; 

H. Con. Res. 213. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment of the letters of Vice Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover relating to the distinguished Ameri- 
cans in whose honor the US. Navy Polaris 
nuclear submarines were named; and 

H. Con. Res. 781. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment the publication “The Present-Day Ku 
Klux Klan Movement,” and providing for 
the printing of additional copies. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 3865) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Mauritz A. Sterner,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Hart, Mr. 
McCLELLAN, and Mr. Fone to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 827) entitled “An 
act to establish a nationwide system of 
trails, and for other purposes,” requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. Jackson, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. NELSON, Mr. Kuchl, and Mr. AL- 
LOTT to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 17126) entitled “An act to 
amend the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. TALMADGE, 
Mr. Jorvon of North Carolina, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota, and Mr. 
Boccs to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 15758) entitled “An act to 
amend the Public Health Service Act so 
as to extend and improve the provisions 
relating to regional medical programs, 
to extend the authorization of grants 
for health of migratory agricultural 
workers, to provide for specialized fa- 
cilities for alcoholics and narcotic ad- 
dicts, and for other purposes,” disagreed 
to by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. HILL, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. Pett, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. Javits, Mr. Murpuy, and 
Mr. Domrnicxk to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3068) entitled 
“An act to amend the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964, as amended,” requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
TALMADGE, Mr. Jorpan of North Carolina, 
Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Younc of North Dakota, 
and Mr. Bocécs to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
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ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
13781) entitled “An act to amend title II 
of the Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development Act of 1966.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10932) entitled “An act for the relief of 
Gilmour C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air 
Force (retired) .” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
17522) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes.“ i 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
18188) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Department of Trans- 
portation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes,” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 3710) 
entitled “An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes.” 


WHOLESOME POULTRY PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION ACT 


Mr. PURCELL submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
16363) to clarify and otherwise amend 
the Poultry Products Inspection Act, to 
provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State poul- 
try products inspection programs, and 
for other purposes. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr, MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HoLIrIELD). The gentleman will state 
the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
object to the filing of the conference re- 
port on the ground that it is not in 
proper form, I am a conferee and I have 
not had an opportunity to see the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is 
a matter that the gentleman should take 
up with the gentleman from Texas. 

The Chair has no knowledge of the 
Pon erence report except that it is being 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
have the record made clear that I do 
object to its filing for the reason that 
it is not in the proper form. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman’s statement will appear in the 
RECORD. 
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A PROMISING NEW FUTURE FOR 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the House marked an historic turning 
point that will open a promising new 
future for the American farmer, 

In my view, in establishing a limita- 
tion on payments, the House took a posi- 
tion as significant to the future of 
American agriculture as the rejection in 
1962 of mandatory acreage controls for 
feed grains. 

I predict this action will lead to an 
early termination of production pay- 
ments. This will be good news for the 
farmer, because under this authority, 
the Government has been able to keep 
market prices low and thus make many 
farmers dependent on Federal payments. 

With the payment-dependency con- 
cept so plainly rejected on a record vote 
of the House, the Congress by necessity 
will turn to programs which have the 
objective of high, not low, market prices, 
with Government interference in crop- 
land management decisions of the indi- 
vidual farmer kept at a minimum. 

My recommendation is that the Con- 
gress terminate at the earliest possible 
date the commodity management activ- 
ities of the Department of Agriculture, 
especially Government buying, selling, 
and storage of grain. At the same time, 
the Congress should fund the presently 
dormant cropland adjustment program, 
under which the Government can retire 
at reasonable cost cropland. Under it, 
unlike present commodity programs, em- 
phasis can be placed on the retirement 
from production of entire farms, in or- 
der to achieve maximum results in terms 
of production cutback. Legislation I have 
introduced, H.R. 8001, would replace 
existing programs for feed grains and 
wheat, and provide a means of guar- 
anteed harvest-time credit so the farmer 
can choose his own time to sell crops. 

In the past 3 years I have offered four 
different payment limitation amend- 
ments to farm bills. Beginning May 22 
this year I began a series of Dear Col- 
league” letters in which I campaigned 
for the payment-limitation concept. 
During House action yesterday I offered 
a $10,000 limitation amendment, which 
was rejected by a 72 to 122 nonrecord 
vote, then supported Representative 
Sitvio Conte, Republican, of Massachu- 
setts, in the recommittal motion, which, 
230 to 160, established the $20,000 pay- 
ment limitation. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL SHOULD TAKE 
ACTION: CARMICHAEL URGES 
TAKING POWER WITH GUNS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I see by the 
newspapers that the notorious black 
power fanatic, Stokely Carmichael, is 
out in public again advocating the over- 
throw by force of this Government. 

If we had an Attorney General worthy 
of the name, or an administration with 
the spine to back him up, Carmichael 
would have been in jail long ago. 

According to the Associated Press, this 
imported revolutionary last week urged a 
group of Negroes to take power “with a 
gun barrel,“ exulted in the anarchy in 
Cleveland, and said: 

We must create the maximum damage 
with a minimum of losses of black people. 
And that is through guerilla warfare. 


Since Ramsey Clark is the only so- 
called Attorney General we have avail- 
able, I am, once again, going to demand 
he prosecute this vicious firebrand. But I 
do not believe I will hold my breath 
awaiting for him to act. 

I include the newspaper article at this 
point for insertion in the RECORD. 
CARMICHAEL URGES TAKING POWER WITH GUNS 

Mose, ALA., July 26.—Stokely Carmichael 
black power advocate, urged a crowd of Mo- 
bile Negroes tonight to take political power 
away from the whites with a gun. 

Don't pray for power, don’t beg for power, 
take it with a gun barrel,” he shouted. The 
Negroes applauded enthusiastically. Police 
estimated that the gathering numbered about 
600. About 20 whites, including several 
Catholic priests, were among them. 

“We must create the maximum damage 
with a minimum of losses of black people. 
And that is thru guerrilla warfare,” Carmi- 
chael added. He referred to the armed state 
of the black revolution, citing such places as 
Watts and Detroit, and praised the Negroes 
who had died there. Look at Cleveland two 
days ago and that was even better, wasn't it?” 


CONTINUATION OF THE SHAKE- 
SPEARE SUMMER FESTIVAL 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, the House 
recently took up the District of Columbia 
appropriations bill. As a member of the 
committee, I am pleased that there is 
money in the bill to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the Shakespeare Summer 
Festival. 

Anyone who has attended the produc- 
tion at the Sylvan Theater on the Wash- 
ington Monument grounds knows what a 
worthwhile project this is for the citizens 
of the District as well as the visitors from 
all over the country. It is of great im- 
portance to the education of the young 
people of the District to see the works 
of the “Great Bard” in a professional 
setting. This program affords them that 
opportunity. 

I am including, with the permission 
of the House, the statement of John D. 
Hardy, trustee, Shakespeare Summer 
Festival before the District of Colum- 
bia Recreation Board. This statement 
sets forth quite clearly the accomplish- 
ments of the Shakespeare Summer Fes- 
tival. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN D. Harpy, TRUSTEE, 
SHAKESPEARE SUMMER FESTIVAL, INC., BE- 
FORE THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RECREATION 
BOARD IN CONNECTION WITH THE 1970 
BUDGET ESTIMATES, FEBRUARY 20, 1968 


My name is John D. Hardy and I am a 
Trustee of the Shakespeare Summer Festival. 
I appear before you tonight to make the 
Festival’s request for funds for the summer 
of 1969. Accompanying me this evening is a 
lady whom I am sure most of you know and 
to whom everyone who has seen Shakespeare 
at the Sylvan Theater is indebted, The 
foundress of the Festival, a trustee, and its 
artistic director—Mrs. Ellie Chamberlain 
Galidas. 

Before talking about the Festival, its ac- 
complishments, and future plans, I would 
like to point out that the appropriation we 
received through the Department of Recrea- 
tion for last summer’s production of Hamlet 
amounted to less than 15% of our budget. 
The major source of the Festival’s income 
was and will continue to be private. Last 
year our contributions from the public more 
than tripled. Our membership increased from 
75 to over 400. And we were also able to 
raise funds through a benefit held at the 
Apex Theater last March. 

I believe these facts clearly demonstrate 
that the Festival has a broad base of sup- 
port within the community, and is, there- 
fore, a significant part of the District’s sum- 
mer cultural life. 

Last summer’s production of Hamlet 
marked the continuing growth of the Festival 
as one of the leading events of community 
interest as well as one of the outstanding 
artistic attractions offered to the many people 
who visit our nation’s capital. 

Upwards of sixty thousand people, resi- 
dents of the District and its environs, as well 
as visitors from the several states and abroad, 
were able to enjoy free of charge this time- 
less Shakespearean tragedy in the natural 
surroundings of the Sylvan Theater. 

Artistically, due in large measure to the 
efforts and theatrical insights of Mrs. Galidas, 
the Festival's production of Hamlet attained 
an even higher degree of professionalism 
than its previous productions. The play it- 
self was the most challenging we had ever 
undertaken. The internationally celebrated 
Shakespearean actor and director, Mr. Philip 
Burton, directed, Professional actors, all of 
whom had Broadway or Television credits, 
were cast in the leading roles. And a pro- 
fessional technical crew was engaged to do 
the required stage lighting and amplifica- 
tion. 

All of this we were able to accomplish in 
1967 with an operating budget of about forty 
thousand dollars. And as I have said, the 
District Government through the Depart- 
ment of Recreation provided about 12% of 
this amount. 

Our plans for the coming summer are, of 
course, already underway. We confidently 
expect that the Festival will continue to 
grow along the lines it has in the past. In 
addition to producing Theater of an even 
higher professional standard, however, we 
believe that the Festival should make an 
even greater effort to interest the citizens 
of the District, especially the young people, 
in our productions, We also believe that the 
Festival should become more active in re- 
lated activities which add to the cultural 
enrichment and entertainment of the people 
who live in Washington. Consequently, we 
are exploring a number of possibilities such 
as providing bus transportation to the 
Festival from various neighborhoods in the 
southwest, southeast, and northeast sections 
of the city. We are also studying the possi- 
bility of using our talent and facilities to 
provide additional entertainment of a 
theatrical nature for the young people in 
the District. 

These efforts for the coming summer do, 
of course, require a higher budget, and we 
have planned accordingly. Next year will re- 
quire an even larger expenditure on our part 
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and for that reason I am tonight requesting 
from the District Government through the 
Department of Recreation $25,000 for the 
summer of 1969. 

Briefly, allow me to summarize the reasons 
why we are asking for this increased amount. 

First, costs in the theatre as elsewhere are 
rising. It is just not possible to engage pro- 
fessional people at the same salaries we have 
in the past. I might add, however, that we 
are still able to obtain actors at salaries far 
below the Equity scale for comparable sum- 
mer productions. 

Second, we must continue to strive for an 
even higher degree of professionalism. This 
means, among other things, increased pro- 
duction costs. In case anyone here thinks 
our attempts to approach the highest pro- 
duction standards consistent with funds and 
talent available, is unnecessary, let me as- 
sure him to the contrary. The audiences of 
this country have grown accustomed to the 
professionalism of television and the movies. 
Consequently, if the Festival is to attract 
this same audience it must offer them enter- 
tainment of a professional caliber. 

Third, in striving for higher production 
standards and artistic achievement the Fes- 
tival must increase its capital expenditures. 
More lighting and sound equipment, as well 
as other miscellaneous equipment will be 
required. 

And finally, our efforts to bring the Festi- 
val to more and more young people in the 
District will add expenses which we have 
heretofore not had. 

I would conclude by emphasizing that the 
$25,000 I am requesting for the summer of 
1969 will still represent only a small propor- 
tion of the money we expect to spend for 
that season. We at the Festival are confident 
that, as in the past, public participation and 
support will grow along with us. But finan- 
cial assistance from the District Government 
is also vital if we are to have the necessary 
flexibility to implement our plans. This con- 
cludes my prepared statement and I shall 
be happy to answer any questions you might 
have, 


ADMINISTRATIVE LEAVE FOR FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES UNDER CONDI- 
TIONS OF SEVERE WEATHER 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, con- 
siderable evidence has evolved that the 
procedures among and between the var- 
ious agencies and departments for releas- 
ing Federal employees when hazardous 
weather conditions prevail have been in- 
consistent and uncoordinated. 

The Honorable CLAUDE PEPPER and the 
Honorable DANTE B. FasckLL, both Con- 
gressmen from the State of Florida, first 
brought this matter to the attention of 
Congress following a severe hurricane in 
their districts. The burden of the evi- 
dence was that in the same general area, 
Federal employees were being released at 
different times even though there had 
been official warnings of imminent dan- 
ger of hurricanes. 

Public hearings were held on this mat- 
ter in the fall of 1967 before the Sub- 
committee on Manpower and Civil Serv- 
ice, Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. It developed that the problem 
was not limited only to those areas of the 
country susceptible to hurricanes, but to 
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areas that experience floods, tornadoes, 
snow and ice storms, and other hazard- 
ous weather conditions. Stories of home- 
going employees being stranded and 
finally being rescued by airlift or emer- 
gency vehicles were given as examples of 
the results of belated releases. Further, 
testimony adduced that there were con- 
flicting procedures in handling leave un- 
der these conditions among the various 
agencies and departments. 

The law now provides that with certain 
exceptions employees shall be excused 
from duty without loss of pay or charge 
to leave whenever the Environmental 
Science Services Administration—the 
Weather Bureau—has officially issued 
warning that inherently dangerous 
weather conditions are imminent. The 
rub came because there was a total lack 
of uniformity and local agency heads in- 
dependently made decisions on whether 
or not to release employees, or when to 
release them, or whether annual leave 
should be charged. 

The need for coordinated, uniform 
group dismissals of Federal employees in 
affected areas throughout the Nation was 
apparent. Officials of the Civil Service 
Commission testified that they recog- 
nized the desirability of coordinated ac- 
tion and, agreed that employees excused 
because of hazardous weather should not 
be charged leave or lose pay. However, 
these Commission officials were of the 
opinion that ample administrative au- 
thority existed to rectify the situation, 
and that legislation, therefore, was not 
necessary and might even be imprudent. 
The officials further testified that plans 
had been inaugurated to make use of the 
nearly 100 existing Federal executive 
boards and associations throughout the 
Nation to take coordinated action in de- 
ciding when to dismiss employees under 
adverse weather conditions. The hear- 
ings closed on this note and I requested 
a progress report from the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

I have now received that report advis- 
ing that Federal Establishments have 
been directed to set up coordinated 
procedures through their local boards 
and associations and to forward written 
statements of procedures and policies to 
the Commission. I was advised that to 
date policy statements have been received 
from all 15 of the Federal executive 
boards, which are located in the major 
centers of Federal employment, and from 
approximately one-third of the 84 Fed- 
eral executive associations, which are lo- 
cated in centers with lesser Federal 
populations. Those employment centers 
already covered by coordinated dismissal 
policies contain about 1,250,000 Federal 
employees. The Commission is currently 
following up with the remaining asso- 
ciations. 

A review of several of these policy 
plans indicates that they are workable 
and flexible enough to cope with the 
variety of weather conditions peculiar to 
various sections of the Nation. In sub- 
stance, these plans call for coordination 
among the various Federal activities in 
a given area, say Miami, or Philadelphia 
or Honolulu, in releasing employees, fol- 
lowing consultation among the leading 
Federal officials in the immediate area 
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on the basis of all the information ob- 
tainable. Because of the great variety of 
local conditions and the necessity for dif- 
ferent policies for different locales, I am 
reasonably convinced that this matter 
is not one to legislate, but is one where 
local policies based on local conditions, 
is the best approach. 

I believe that both Mr. PEPPER and Mr. 
FASCELL are to be commended for bring- 
ing this problem to attention and that 
John W. Macy, the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, is also to be com- 
mended for coming up with what appears 
to be a satisfactory solution. 


MISUSE OF DEFENSE PROCURE- 
MENT PROCEDURES 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, for some time I have been in- 
vestigating what to me appears to be a 
gross misuse of defense procurement 
procedures by the Navy Ships Parts Con- 
trol Center of Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

The matter involves two different con- 
tracts, one of them purportedly issued 
under “emergency procurement” con- 
ditions, for the same item—a breechblock 
lock for an MK-12, 22 mm., aircraft gun. 
One of these contracts issued under rou- 
tine and ordinary procurement proce- 
dures was awarded to a low bidder at 
a quoted price of $37.75 per piece. The 
second contract, issued 30 days later on 
a negotiated bid, was awarded to an- 
other firm at a price nearly three times 
higher for the identical item. 

This little scheme—and my investiga- 
tion convinces me that a scheme was in- 
volved—will cost American taxpayers 
$118,760 for a padded contract. This is 
inexcusable to say the least. 

What is even more disconcerting is 
the possibility that the company which is 
going to collect this $118,760 windfall 
profit may at this very moment be in 
default of contracts totaling multi-mil- 
lions of dollars for the manufacture of 
bomb casings. 

I have written to the Secretary of the 
Navy and to the Government Account- 
ing Office requesting a full investigation, 
not only of this specific instance but also 
of the Navy’s general use of “emergency 
procurement” contract award proce- 
dures. 

My letters to the General Accounting 
Office and the Secretary of the Navy, 
outlining the matter in more detail, as 
well as several other pieces of corre- 
spondence between the low-bid contract 
holder and the Navy Ships Parts Control 
Center at Mechanicsburg are certain to 
be of interest to my colleagues who like 
myself want to provide necessary funds 
for defense, but not surplus funds for 
get-fat conspiracies. 

I request that this series of letters be 
included in the Recorp at this point. 
They point up a number of very serious 
questions which require detailed and 
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well-documented explanations and firm 
action to discipline those individuals re- 
sponsible for gross misuse of public 
funds. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., August 1, 1968. 
Hon. ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General, 
General Accounting Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. Sraats: Enclosed for your con- 
sideration is a copy of a letter I have just 
sent to the Secretary of the Navy requesting 
an investigation of the Navy's use of emer- 
gency procurement procedures in general 
and, specifically, an investigation of a con- 
tract award made May 13, 1968 for 2000 
Breechlock locks MK-12 20mm Aircraft Gun. 

I earnestly urge that you begin an im- 
mediate investigation of the circumstances 
surrounding the award of this contract 
spelled out in considerable detail in the en- 
closures, 

I ask specifically that you seek answers to 
the fourteen questions contained in the let- 
ter to the Secretary of the Navy. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED B. ROONEY, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1968. 
Hon, PAUL R. IGNATIUS, 
Secretary of the Navy, U.S. Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. SECRETARY: This is to ask your 
immediate investigation of a negotiated 
Navy contract issued under the guise of 
“emergency procurement” and which is about 
to cost the Navy Department and the Amer- 
ican taxpayer nearly three times more than 
necessary. This contract award, at a rate 
almost three times that of an existing con- 
tract for the same item, represents a waste 
of $118,760. 

I am simultaneously contacting the Gov- 
ernment Accounting Office to request that 
a full investigation be made of this contract 
and of the Navy's use of “emergency pro- 
curement” contract awards. This particular 
contract, I feel, is an example of gross abuse 
of emergency procurement authorization, 

The circumstances are as follows: 

Subject: Breechblock locks for the MK~-12, 
20MM Aircraft Gun being procured by the 
Navy Ships Parts Control Center, Mechanics- 
burg, Pennsylvania, under two separate con- 
tracts. Part No. is FSN-4A1005-HDB-5380. 

Chronology: 

Subject breechblock locks have not been 
manufactured for the Navy for a period ex- 
ceeding five years. When last produced, 
manufacture was done at the Naval Ord- 
mance Plant (NOP), York, Pennsylvania. 
This facility was sold to American Machine 
and Foundry Company (AMF) in the interim. 

January-February of 1967: The Navy 
awarded a design contract to the York Divi- 
sion of AMF for redesign of the breechblock 
lock and production of 10 sample pieces. Re- 
design basically involved a change of mate- 
rial used in manufacture of the item. (I 
understand that 45 breechblock locks were 
produced by York AMF, 10 of which were 
selected for submission to the Navy. Five of 
those were found acceptable by the Navy.) 
The piece is identified as Drawing No. 
2518518. 

January-February of 1968: Navy deter- 
mined that it needed 2,400 breechblock locks 
for the MK-12, 20 MM Aircraft Gun, and 
posted a notice at the Navy Ships Parts 
Control Center, Mechanicsburg, that it was 
negotiating a contract for their production 
with York AMF. Inquiries by other potential 
manufacturers led to refusal by NSPCC to 
release design of the piece to firms other 
than York AMF. 
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March 5, 1968: After surreptitiously secur- 
ing the design drawing, two competitor firms 
submitted bids in addition to that nego- 
tiated with York AMF, Although I have not 
learned exact dollar amount of the nego- 
tiated AMF bid, it was in excess of $100 per 
piece. One of the competitor firms, Newbould 
Tool Co., Inc., of York, Pennsylvania, sub- 
mitted a bid of $37.75 per piece. I am not 
familiar with the third bid. 

April 12, 1968: After a 38-day period during 
which the manufacturing capability and 
financial resources of the Newbould Tool Co. 
were studied and approved, a contract for 
production of 2,400 breechblock locks was 
awarded Newbould on the basis of its low 
bid. That contract is identified as N00104— 
68-C-4695. 

May 18, 1968: Apparently without prior 
announcement, another contract for produc- 
tion of 2,000 breechblock locks for the MK- 
12 was awarded this date to York AMF. This 
contract identification is N00104-68-C-4759. 
Per piece price of this contract is $97.13 with 
delivery of 125 pieces per week to commence 
August 10 and end December 10, according 
to Capt. L. O. Larson Jr., Contracting Officer, 
NSPCC, Mechanicsburg. This contract was 
issued under “emergency procurement” pro- 
cedures but without the “DX” terms for ac- 
celerated delivery which generally are imple- 
mented when emergency procurement is nec- 
essary. Without the “DX” designation, mate- 
rial for the manufacture of these pieces was 
secured under a 10-week delivery order, ex- 
actly as the routine contract which was 
awarded the Newbould firm. This period could 
have been cut to two weeks if a true emer- 
gency had existed. 

June 21, 1968: Newbould Tool Co. Inc., de- 
livered to Dahlgren, Va., Testing Grounds 
three sample pieces for testing. Contract 
specifications required that the breechblock 
locks pass a test of 2,000 gun firings. These 
tests submitted the breechblock locks to 3,- 
000 firings and Newbould’s officials who ob- 
served the firings were advised orally their 
pieces were approved. Written notice of ap- 
proval, which was to follow, was not received 
as of July 27, 1968. It should be noted, too, 
that Newbould, during manufacture of the 
samples for pre-production testing, discov- 
ered an error in the specified design and made 
the correction in one of the three pieces pro- 
duced for testing. That corrected piece is the 
one selected for manufacture, 

Mr. Secretary, on repeated occasions since 
May 13, 1968, Newbould Tool Co. attempted 
to communicate with Capt. Larson relative 
to the handling of this so-called “emergen- 
cy procurement” contract and to have clari- 
fied some of the great many curious aspects 
of this entire matter. Not until after my of- 
fice made some inquiries about the contract 
awarded York AMF did Capt. Larson give 
Newbould an acknowledgement. 

Because the procedures followed are 80 
outrageously contrary to sound procurement 
practices, I request that you initiate a full 
investigation which will provide me with 
answers to these specific questions: 

1. Why has the Navy not purchased any 
breechblock locks for the MK-12, 20 MM Air- 
craft Guns for a period of more than five 
years preceding the contract awards of April 
and May of 1968? Did the Navy have an in- 
ventory of these pieces sufficient to carry it 
through this period? 

2. What inventory of breechblock locks for 
the MK-12 does the Navy have at the present 
time? 

3. When was the original requisition for 
2,400 breechblock locks issued by the Naval 
Air Systems Command? (Please supply a copy 
of the requisition order.) 

4, When was the requisition for emergency 
procurement of 2,000 breechblock locks issued 
and by whom? (Please supply a copy of that 
requisition order.) What prompted this emer- 
gency need to develop 30 days after award of 
a routine contract for the same item? 

5. If emergency procurement of the addi- 
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tional 2,000 pieces was justifiable, why did 
the Navy not cooperate with the original con- 
tractor, who was willing to produce these 
items for only $37.75, to expedite production 
of the order? This could have been done by 
(1) amending the original contract to cover 
the 2,000 additional pieces, (2) by assuring 
that preprod approval was given promptly in 
writing after the June 21 test-firing at Dal- 
gren, Virginia, and (3) by assigning “DX” 
status to the original contract in order to 
Secure prompt delivery of the material for 
production. (Newbould could be in produc- 
tion now, meeting the Navy’s emergency need 
if one exists, at the $37.75 price.) 

6. How was it possible for the Navy Ships 
Parts Control Center at Mechanicsburg to 
audit“ both the Newbould and York AMF 
prices for the same item and declare both 
prices “appropriate’ when the latter was 
more than 250 percent higher than the 
former? 

7. Why, when NSPCC began negotiations 
with York AMF for the original 2,400 piece 
contract, were Newbould and at least one 
other prospective bidder refused copies of the 
design drawing which was necessary in order 
to submit bids? 

8. When the emergency procurement 
requisition was issued, why did Capt. Larson 
and his staff not seek to negotiate for the 
production of the 2,000 additional units by 
the lowest bidder on the original contract? 

9. What is the current status of the multi- 
million dollar defense contracts now held by 
American Machine and Foundry for the man- 
ufacture of bomb casings? How many such 
contracts are currently being performed or 
have been awarded to AMF and is AMF in 
default on any of these contracts and to 
what degree? 

10. If AMF is in default on contracts to 
supply bomb casings, and I am advised that 
it is, how could York AMF pass the produc- 
tion capability and financial stability tests 
to secure this additional contract? 

11. If AMF is in default on contracts to 
supply bomb casings, what penalties are be- 
ing applied by the Navy Department or any 
other federal agency or department? 

12. Does York AMF have the production 
capability to meet the delivery terms of this 
breechblock lock contract without default- 
ing on it or on any of the other existing 
AMF contracts? 

13. Capt. Larson has advised Newbould 
that he “deliberately” excluded them from 
consideration for the emergency procurement 
because York AMF already had pre-produc- 
tion approval for its item on the basis of the 
earlier design contract. He contended that he 
was saving 120 days by negotiating with 
York AMF. But the fact is, no time whatever 
has been saved and a great deal of public 
money is to be lost. 

14. Why has formal written notice of ap- 
Proval for Newbould’s pre-prod samples been 
delayed when three sample pieces performed 
considerably better than contract require- 
ments on June 21st and were orally approved 
at that time? 

Mr. Secretary, Attorney Robert Kane of 
York, Pennsylvania, and the officers of New- 
bould Tool Company, Inc., stand ready to 
cooperate with you in every way in the in- 
vestigation of what I consider to be an arbi- 
trary distortion of contractual procedure. 
Further, Newbould stands ready to take on 
the emergency procurement contract and 
deliver the 2,000 additional pieces at their 
quoted price of $37.75. 

I submit that this entire procedure is 
indicative of a plan to reward York AMF 
with a substantial and profitable contract for 
some reason unknown to me. It is possible 
that the contract was to help York AMF off- 
set some loss it may have suffered in the 
redesign of the breechblock lock, if indeed 
any loss was suffered under that contract. 
Refusal to issue the design drawing to any 
possible competitive bidders, during the 
period negotiations were being carried out 
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with York AMF, certainly is indicative of 
an attempt to guarantee that York AMF and 
only York AMF would receive the contract 
for the original 2,400 piece order. However, 
after the plan to exclude any competitive 
bidding was thwarted by two competitors 
who secured the design drawings surrepti- 
tiously and entered bids, I submit the sec- 
ond “emergency procurement” contract was 
contrived as a means to carry out the original 
plan to provide York AMF with a fat profit. 

I have learned that even at the low $37.75 
sum bid by the Newbould firm, that figure 
will turn the manufacturer a fine profit. The 
difference between that figure and the $97.13 
price to be paid York AMF, then, Mr. Secre- 
tary, must be all “gravy.” 

It appears that a complete investigation 
by you will uncover evidence which may 
warrant disciplinary action against Navy 
Department personnel who may be respon- 
sible for this abuse of responsibility to up- 
hold both a public trust and the national 
interest. 

Your immediate attention is requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED B. ROONEY, 
Member of Congress. 
JUNE 21, 1968. 
Re: Contract No. NOO104-68-C-4695. Part: 
FSN 4 A 1005 HDB 5380. 
Capt. L. O. Larson, 
U.S.N., Division Director, U.S. Navy Ships 
Parts, Control Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Dear CAPTAIN Larson: This is to advise you 
that I represent Newbould Tool Company, 
Inc., 119 Zoar Avenue, York, Pennsylvania, 
with respect to the above-referenced contract 
and part, which is further identified as Draw- 
ing No. 2518518. We herewith formally pro- 
test the award of a contract to the York Di- 
vision of American Machine and Foundry 
Company for some 2,000 pieces of the item 
already referred. 

HISTORY 


During the months of January and Febru- 
ary of 1967, the United States Navy under a 
negotiated contract, had certain prototype 
pieces of this item manufactured by the York 
Division of A. M.F. and there were 45 such 
prototype pieces so manufactured from four 
different materials. The purpose of having 
this work done was to make a material change 
in this particular item, which is a breach- 
block lock for a 20 m.m. gun, These items 
previously were manufactured by the pre- 
decessor to the York Division of A. M.F., the 
United States Naval Ordnance Plant, York, 
Pennsylvania, and no such pieces have been 
in manufacture since 1963. 

Thereafter, specifically during the month 
of February of 1968, some twelve months 
later, the Ships Parts Control Center at 
Mechanicsburg invited bids for the manufac- 
ture of 2,400 of these pieces and upon the 
bid opening on March 5, 1968, my client was 
the successful bidder at its low price of 
$37.75 per piece. Also bidding on this job was 
York Division of A.M.F., who bid a price of 
approximately $100.00 per piece, Thereafter 
ensued a preaward survey of my client for 
the purpose of determining manufacture 
capabilities, as well as financial ability, both 
of which were concluded favorably to my 
client. Thus on April 12, 1968, (A delay of 
thirty-eight days between the bid opening 
and that date.) the Navy awarded contract 
above-referred to my client. 

Shortly after the award of April 12, 1968, 
the United States Navy through its Ships 
Parts Control Center located at Mechanics- 
burg, entered into a negotiated contract for 
2,000 pieces of this item with the York Di- 
vision of A.M.F., without affording any op- 
portunity whatsoever to my client or others 
to either bid or negotiate the production of 
the additionalal 2,000 pieces. This award to 
the York Division of A.M.F. was made pur- 
portedly under the applicable emergency pro- 
curement procedure of the A.S.P.R. regula- 
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tions. We feel that such an award was arbi- 
trary, capricious and totally unwarranted 
under the aforesaid regulations. 


DELIVERY 


Contract of my client, as it was awarded 
on April 12, 1968, allowed three months for 
the manufacture of preproduction samples 
and I am pleased to inform you that as of 
this date, those preproduction samples were 
delivered to the Naval Weapons Laboratory, 
Dahlgren, Virginia, approximately thirty days 
in advance of the three month period afore- 
said, Thereafter, the United States Navy has 
one month from this date to test and grade 
its approval on the preproduction items. 
Upon such approval, my client has four 
months in which to produce the 2,400 pieces. 
The negotiated contract with York Division 
of A.M.F., the subject of this complaint, is 
not in any way, shape or form substantially 
different from the production and delivery 
requirements of the contract awarded to my 
client, and therefore, the position of emer- 
gency procurement is substantially reduced, 
if not obliterated. 

PRICE 


We are informed and have every reason to 
believe that the negotiated award to the 
York Division of A.M.F, is approximately 
300% of the price bid by my client on which 
it was successful in receiving its award. This 
fact bears quite heavily on the unjustified 
negotiated award about which we complain. 


MATERIALS 


We are reliably informed and have reason 
to believe that York Division A.M.F. con- 
tracted to procure the materials for this job, 
as well as the competitively bid job, in ad- 
vance of the award made April 12, 1968. 

In view of the above facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the awarding of this 
contract without bid, we request an imme- 
diate and thorough investigation, as it is 
our firm belief and opinion that the emer- 
gency procurement procedure has been 
abused violently. In addition, time is of the 
essence, since my client is placed in a posi- 
tion of suffering irreparable harm since it 
was not afforded the opportunity to bid or 
negotiate for the additional 2,000 pieces. 

We insist that the contract awarded to 
York Division of A.M.F. be forthwith ter- 
minated and that the same be made available 
through normal procurement channels, so 
that the Government may procure their com- 
petitive prices and my client stands ready, 
willing and able to bid on this or any simi- 
lar type work. Finally, we offer to cooperate 
and assist with any proper authorities in 
bringing this matter to an early and proper 
resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT P. KANE, 
Jour 17, 1968. 
Re: Contract No. N00104—-68—-C4695 
Part: FSN 4 A 1005 HDB 5380 
Capt. L. O. Larson, 
U.S.N., Division Director, U.S. Navy Ships 
Parts, Control Center, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. 

Dear CAPTAIN LARSON: Reference is made 
to my letter of June 21, 1968, a copy of 
which is enclosed herewith for identifica- 
tion purpose. Further reference is made to 
our telephone conversation of Tuesday, July 
2, 1968, wherein you assured me of a re- 
sponse to my aforementioned letter by mid- 
week of the week of July 8, 1968, I wish to 
inform you respectfully, as you may or may 
not know, that such response has not been 
forthcoming. Further, that repeated efforts 
to reach you on the telephone regarding this 
rather critical matter have been unavailing; 
specifically, I phoned you on Friday, July 
12, 1968, Monday, July 15, 1968 and Tuesday, 
July 16, 1968, each time leaving a return 
message requesting that you phone me, again 
to no avail. 
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Without discussing the merits of our posi- 
tion in this matter, you should know that 
time is of the essence in resolving this con- 
tract. My client has been, is now and will 
suffer irreparable damage by further delay 
and we shall have no recourse but to take 
this matter into the hands of other officials 
and demand a thorough investigation of this 
improperly awarded-negotiated contract. 

Would you do me the courtesy of acknowl- 
edging receipt of this letter, as well as re- 
sponding to my letter of June 21, 1968. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT P. KANE. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Navy SHIPS PARTS CONTROL CENTER, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., July 23, 1968. 
Mr. ROBERT P. KANE, 
Attorney at Law, York, Pa. 

DEAR MR. Kane: This is in response to your 
letter of June 21, 1968, protesting the award 
of a contract by the Ships Parts Control 
Center to the American Machine and 
Foundry Company (AMF) for the procure- 
ment of 2,000 breechblock locks. The con- 
tract that you have questioned is Contract 
N00104-68-C-4759 dated May 13, 1968. 

As requested by you, I have reviewed the 
circumstances culminating in the afore- 
mentioned award and find the following: 

a. The breechblock locks being manu- 
factured by AMF under Contract N00104-68-— 
C-4759, and also by your client, Newbould 
Tool Company, Inc., under Contract 
N00104-68-C-4695, are required to maintain 
the operation of the MK~-12, 20MM aircraft 
gun. A substantial number of these guns are 
used in aircraft assigned to and engaged in 
tactical operations in Southeast Asia. Ac- 
cordingly, the importance of maintaining 
these guns in optimum operating condition 
at all times cannot be overemphasized, 
and this factor must be considered in 
analyzing the circumstances that have re- 
sulted in the award of these two recent 
contracts, 

b. Upon completion of evaluation of the 
several proposals received, Contract N00104— 
68-C-4695, dated April 12, 1968, was awarded 
to Newbould Tool Company covering the pro- 
curement of 2,400 breechblock locks. This 
contract requires your client first to manu- 
facture and submit to the Government two 
units for First Article testing, and delivery 
of these two units is required within 90 days 
from the date of the contract. Because New- 
bould Tool Company had not previously 
manufactured this breechblock lock, the 
First Article testing requirements could not 
be waived in this instance. The contract fur- 
ther stipulates that the Government will pro- 
vide the contractor with the results of its 
tests within 30 days after receipt of the First 
Article testing samples. Thus, a period of 120 
days can normally be expected to pass prior 
to receipt by the contractor of authorization 
to commence manufacture of the items 
covered by the contract. Delivery of the 2,400 
units is to be completed within a further 
120 calendar days after approval of the 
test samples. The Government cannot, there- 
fore reasonably expect your client to satisfy 
the requirements of his contract until early 
December 1968. 

Subsequent to the date that the solicita- 
tion of offers for the 2,400 breechblock locks 
were issued, but prior to the award of a con- 
tract based thereon, a very high priority re- 
quirement for another 2,000 locks developed. 
The urgency of this requirement was such 
that a determination was made to procure 
these 2,000 units from the only known source 
which had manufactured the locks before 
and for whom, therefore, the First Article 
testing requirements could be waived, 
namely, AMF. By so doing, it was reasoned, 
120 days could be saved in the commence- 
ment of manufacture. Accordingly, non-com- 
petitive negotiations with AMF were author- 
ized and conducted pursuant to 10 USC 
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2304 (a) (2). Contract N00104-68-C-4759 was 
awarded to AMF on May 13, 1968, and de- 
liveries are scheduled at a rate of 125 units 
per week beginning August 10, 1968. 

Based upon my review of the facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding the award of these 
two contracts, I find that (i) the breechblock 
locks being procured under Contract N00104— 
68-C-4759 are urgently required to maintain 
guns on board A7 and F8 aircraft engaged 
in Southeast Asia operations and this emer- 
gency condition is of an increasingly serious 
nature, and (ii) the negotiation of Contract 
N00104-68-C-4759 with AMF under the Pub- 
lic Exigency provisions of ASPR 3-202 and 
10 USC 2304(a)(2) was and is valid and 
proper and does not constitute an abuse of 
the emergency procurement procedures, It is 
therefore determined that Contract N00104— 
68-C-4759 with AMF will not be terminated 
as you have requested. 

If any additional information is required, 
please contact me. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. O. Larson, Jr., 
Captain, SC, USN, Contracting Officer. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF DAHOMEY 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the African Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I take great pleasure today in extending 
congratulations and best wishes to Presi- 
dent Emile-Derlin Zinsou, to Ambassador 
Maxime-Leopold Zollner and to the Gov- 
ernment and people of the Republic of 
Dahomey on this eighth anniversary of 
independence, 

Upon assuming her place on August 1, 
1960, in the consort of nations, the 
nascent State of Dahomey found herself 
faced with all the familiar problems of 
the young, underdeveloped countries, 
which have achieved their independence 
since World War I. Dahomey is a small 
country, dependent for the most part 
upon agriculture, the revenues from 
which have often proved insufficient to 
cover the normal operating expenses of 
her government. Nor have reserves of 
foreign exchange been at hand for the 
financing of the capital goods necessary 
to her economic growth. 

Nevertheless, with the help of France, 
which had administered Dahomey dur- 
ing the colonial era, and other Western 
nations, Dahomey has worked diligently 
to achieve economic development, look- 
ing forward to the day when she will be 
able to provide for all of her own needs. 

While Dahomey has not resolved all 
her economic and political difficulties, she 
has not resigned herself to their per- 
petuation but is actively seeking the ways 
and means to bring economic well-being 
and political stability and peace to her 
people. Therefore, I know that the Mem- 
bers of this House, together with all the 
American Government and people, will 
join with me in wishing the people of 
Dahomey full success in their develop- 
ment efforts and a peaceful and pros- 
perous future. 
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PRESIDENT HAS ORDERED LAPSING 
OF SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS FOR 
PUBLIC LAW 874 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I deeply re- 
gret that the President last night ordered 
the lapsing of the $91 million supplemen- 
tal funds for Public Law 874 recently 
enacted into law by the Congress in the 
fiscal 1968 Urgent Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act. 

Despite the newspaper reports that the 
President ordered 100-percent funding of 
category A schools, my checking with the 
Bureau of the Budget revealed that the 
President did not in fact make any such 
order. The President merely speculated 
that if the Congress had decided in its 
wisdom that only A category schools 
should be funded that he would have 
allowed these funds. 

This is indeed spurious argumentation. 
If the President had the power to dis- 
allow an act of Congress passed in its 
wisdom” authorizing the funding of both 
A and B programs under Public Law 874, 
surely that same power would have re- 
sided in the President to do precisely 
what he wanted to do with respect to A 
funds without demanding that the Con- 
gress further act “in its wisdom.” The 
fact of the matter is the President has 
chosen not to fund this program despite 
the “wisdom and will of this Congress.” 
That, of course, is the power of the Ex- 
ecutive as further enlarged by the enact- 
ment of the tax package giving him the 
power to cut wherever he pleases in order 
to effectuate the $6 billion spending re- 
duction. It is for this precise reason that 
I voted against that tax measure. 

I am further advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that none of these supple- 
mental funds for Public Law 874 are now 
available; they have totally lapsed, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Budget. 

I join the President in his disagree- 
ment with the $6 billion spending cut 
required in the tax bill. I voted against 
this tax package. I join the President 
also in his consternation that all the 
requested funds were not allowed in the 
elementary secondary education pro- 
gram. But the fact remains that dis- 
agreements with these actions should 
not be further compounded by creating 
further losses to education by depriving 
school districts of their expected money 
under the Public Law 874 program that 
has never heretofore been denied its 
statutory expectation. 

I do not agree with the President that 
we should seek only A“ money. Fund- 
ing only category A is totally inade- 
quate. The category A formula pays the 
school district something less than 50 
percent of the cost of educating the 
on-base child. In Hawaii, as in other 
districts, the cost of educating the on- 
base child is supported by using cate- 
gory B funds in its entirety in addition 
to our allotted “A” money. Even then, 
a substantial sum of State moneys are 
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needed to meet the cost of educating 
the on-base child. 

I am certain that many school dis- 
tricts faced with the loss of these funds 
will be forced to relinquish participa- 
tion in this program altogether and sur- 
render the jurisdiction of the education 
of these on-base children to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, as is already done 
on 50 military installations in this 
country. The anticipated savings of the 
Government by this refusal to release 
these funds could well be totally nulli- 
fied by the Government having to pay 
100 percent of the cost of running these 
on-base schools under the Department 
of Defense, instead of only 50 percent 
of the cost as provided under Public Law 
874. The savings made by this decision 
to allow these funds to lapse may im- 
mediately enrich the coffers of the 
Treasury, but in the long run it means 
the diminution of our educational ef- 
fort, with the children in these school 
districts being the final losers. 

I urge the President to reconsider this 
matter and through the exercise of the 
vast powers of his office allot these 
funds which he himself described in his 
press conference as being merely “re- 
served.” I further urge my colleagues to 
join me in this request. 


ARE WE DENYING THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS OF 30 MILLION?—THE 
18- TO 21-YEAR-OLDS AND THE 
MOVERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
E is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, for 20 
years now, it has been of deep concern to 
me that the American system of repre- 
sentative democracy be as equitable and 
uninfringed upon as is humanly possible. 
We have made great strides in recent 
years, but it is with regret that I find 
that nearly 20 million American citizens 
were denied full participation in our last 
presidential election for various reasons. 
Foremost among the groups denied their 
fair voice were the “movers,” those who 
fail to meet archaic residency laws in 
time to vote in their new home States. In 
these days, when mobility is a way of life 
in America, it is time to stop treating 
the “movers” as political outcasts. 

In addition, it is also time to stop treat- 
ing our 18- to 21-year-olds as half-citi- 
zens: grownups when we want them to 
assume responsibility and children when 
they ask for political participation. Mr. 
Speaker, as one who introduced and sup- 
ported a resolution in the Iowa Legisla- 
ture to make 18-year-olds eligible to vote 
and one who believes in civil rights for 
everyone, I fully support the President’s 
request to enfranchise some 10 million 
young people by making 18-year-olds 
eligible to vote. 

EXPANDING THE SUFFRAGE: CRITICAL AREAS IN 
NEED OF REAPPRAISAL 

It would seem self-evident that de- 
mocracy and the unabridged right to 
vote are one and the same. Yet, surpris- 
ingly enough, it has taken this country 
almost 200 years of struggle against tra- 
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dition and custom to realize the basic 
doctrine of one citizen, one vote.” I un- 
equivocably support this concept for 
every level of our federal system. What it 
means is simply that people, not trees, 
nor barns, nor land, nor money, are to 
be represented in Government. There- 
fore, the only criterion for being able to 
vote is to be a citizen. And all citizens 
abe to be equally represented. As James 
Madison said in the Federalist, No. 57: 

Who are the electors of the Federal repre- 
sentatives? Not the rich more than the poor; 
not the learned more than the ignorant; not 
the haughty heirs of distinguished names 
more than the humble sons of obscure and 
unpropitious fortune. The electors are to be 
the great body of the people of the United 
States. 


What Madison said so clearly 200 years 
ago has only slowly been realized, 
through four constitutional amend- 
ments, numerous Supreme Court deci- 
sions, and much legislation, giving the 
idea the reality of law. In the beginning, 
the only person uniformly assured of the 
right to vote was the white, 21-year-old 
male, propertied, literate, a fixed resi- 
dent, and with means to pay any tax. 
Gradually these restrictions have fallen 
by the wayside, as custom and prejudice 
gave way to reason, or the coercion of 
law. Most recently, through the 24th 
amendment, the poll tax has been driven 
from the list of subtle discriminations 
against the full exercise of the voting 
right. 

But it is clear that a complete victory 
has yet to be won over the various forms 
of voting limitations. The two which I 
want to discuss are the 21-year-old age 
limit and the residency requirements, 
both of which need a new, hard look in 
the light of our modern era. 

THE 18-YEAR-OLD VOTE 


A quick look at the history of the suf- 
frage reveals that there exists no cut and 
dried legal qualification concerning vot- 
ing age. There is no magic age at which 
one is suddenly qualified to vote. Indeed, 
the age of 21 seems to have derived from 
Medieval English custom concerning 
eligibility for knighthood, a prerequisite 
most of us would consider a bit stern for 
voting. Through time, 21 has developed 
the sanctity of familiarity. The time has 
come, however, for a reasoned reap- 
praisal. 

In the first place, we should recognize 
that the 18-year-old franchise is not an 
especially radical doctrine. The ancient 
Greeks defined a citizen as 18 and a 
property owner. Seventeen-year-olds 
were allowed to vote for the Nation’s first 
legislative body, the Virginia House of 
Burgesses in 1619. In this century, the 
world-wide trend has been toward lower- 
ing the voting age. In 1900 the average 
legal minimum voting age was a few 
months under 24, and there were less 
than seven countries with a minimum 
voting age of 18. Today the average age 
is the remarkably low figure of just over 
19%. More than 30 countries presently 
embrace a voting age of 18. 

America has already, in many ways, 
recognized the citizenship of her 18- 
year-olds. Legally, they stand respon- 
sible in adult, not juvenile, courts, and 
can acquire a criminal record. They can 
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make wills and be declared competent in 
our chancery courts. They can join the 
Civil Service, they can be sued, they can 
drive automobiles and must acquired 
various other licenses. Insurance com- 
panies defines an adult as 18 or over. 
Eighteen-year-olds can marry and are 
responsible for the welfare and lives of 
their families; pension and welfare cases 
are treated equally regardless to whether 
one is 18 or 21. But most important of 
all, 18-year-olds can be drafted and they 
must pay income tax. I do not think any- 
one needs be reminded of the signifi- 
cance of “taxation without representa- 
tion” in American history. 

In a time of war, the question of the 
18-year-old vote always has received 
more attention. In peace time, we glibly 
dismiss the argument “old enough to 
fight, old enough to vote” as simplistic, 
but in wartime our consciences begin to 
bother us. We see our sons bearing the 
burden of our wars—what might be 
called “sacrifice without representa- 
tion.” Doubters often resort to the argu- 
ment that the mental qualities that go 
into the making of a good fightingman, 
especially pliability, are not the same as 
those making up a good voter. On the 
contrary, I would say that what has 
made the American fighting man great is 
exactly the opposite: his ingenuity and 
independence. Total docility may be a 
trait of Facist armies, but not of ours. 

War may be a necessity sometimes in 
this imperfect world, but we are often 
too careless in our use of it, as today. 
It is a little known fact that the United 
States has been at war 1 day for every 
week of its existence, and yet we call 
ourselves a peaceful nation. Today the 
problem is perhaps at its greatest height 
in our history, with our leaders pursuing 
the misbegotten war in Vietnam—now 
the longest war in our history. It is no 
wonder that, when we have excluded the 
young from the election of those to 
whom we have entrusted peace, and we 
have then failed at the maintenance of 
peace, that they should feel cheated. 

Any committee chairman knows that 
for the democratic process to work, 
everyone must have his views heard and 
discussed, or else some will feel mis- 
treated. Our youth have not had a fair 
hearing, although they are prepared to 
enter intelligently into the public forum 
as no generation before them. They are 
prepared to contribute in a positive man- 
ner, as they have shown through the 
Peace Corps, the civil rights movement, 
VISTA, and numerous other community 
projects. 

For the most part, the argument 
against the 18-year-old vote smacks of 
that against woman suffrage: a super- 
cilious view that women had no place in 
public affairs and that they were not 
well enough acquainted with political is- 
sues to make intelligent choices. It was 
a falacious argument then, as it is now. 

The youth of today are more mature, 
better educated, and are actively con- 
cerned with the Nation’s problems on an 
unprecendented scale. Physically, scien- 
tists say, today’s 18-year-olds are as 
much as 3 years ahead of their counter- 
parts in 1900, because of better diet and 
health care. But far more important is, 
of course, their intellectual maturity. We 
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must recognize the effect of extensive 
mandatory education and the dramatic 
rise the number of high school graduates 
and college enrollees; unquestionably, 
the modern 18-year-olds have a better 
education than their parents, let alone 
their forebears. Furthermore, this is the 
era of mass communication: along with 
all the ills which that entails, it does 
mean a vastly increased awareness of the 
world among our youth. In tests of fac- 
tual knowledge about politics, our young 
people have actually been found embar- 
rassingly better informed than their 
elders. 

In 1954 the American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion made a survey throughout 
the country, asking seven questions test- 
ing political awareness. The 18-to-20 age 
group scored 41 percent correct, as op- 
posed to a meager 28 percent for all 
others. In another study made in Detroit 
by Wendell Cultice, 2,000 people were 
asked if they could explain the electoral 
college system: again the students pre- 
vailed, by 42 to 27 percent. 

Factual knowledge is not the whole 
story, however, it is more the attitudes 
which the young bring that can infuse 
new energy into our public life. As the 
President has said: 

There is a moral energy in this generation 
that exceeds any I have ever seen before. 


Not that the young have not always 
been highly idealistic, but we have either 
let it dissipate, paying it only lip serv- 
ice, or else we have tried to smother it 
out of apprehension. Elders do not want 
to contend with an informed age group 
in which rebellion against the status quo 
would be far more than a possibility. But 
that rebellion is occurring anyway, and 
it is a healthy, constructive rebellion, so 
it would be foolhardy not to channel it 
through acceptable means. It can be of 
great help in balancing the rigidity and 
cynicism which often characterize adults, 
for, as the New York Times has said: 

Youthful protest more often than not has 
focused attention on evils that adult society 
has too long neglected... . The good of the 
nation as well as its youth will be served if 
extension of the franchise channels this 
potent reservoir of fresh perception and 
idealism into the often stagnant, mainstream 
of American political life, 


Naturally, youth are not perfect, nor 
would I advocate turning over the reins 
of Government to those under 30. But as 
voters they have a real contribution to 
make. When one considers some of the 
trivial criteria by which the adult voter 
too often makes his choice, we should 
not be too quick to write off the 18-year- 
old as immature. Clearly, some people 
never reach the maturity to make an 
intelligent contribution to public affairs. 
But that fact has not caused the Nation 
to forsake democracy as the best method 
of government. 

Giving our youth the vote can have a 
valuable balancing effect on the some- 
times narrow spheres of interest among 
older people. They are more apt to place 
the national interest above those partic- 
ular interests which they will acquire 
through time. To quote H. Stuart 
Hughes: 

Adults are frequently too occupied with 
their private lives and problems of family 
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and finances to worry about matters seem- 
ingly far removed from them. 


If for no other reason, we should ob- 
serve that this country is actually grow- 
ing older, and therefore lower the vot- 
ing age. In 1850 only 4.1 percent of our 
citizens were over 60, by 1950 this num- 
ber reached 12 percent, and by 1960 was 
13 percent. If we wish to preserve the 
political balance, it is not unreasonable 
to counter the more conservative influ- 
ence of our older citizens. 

The independence of the youthful vot- 
er would be his greatest asset. The Gal- 
lup poll report of June 1968, on young 
people, dramatically substantiates the 
constructive independence of the young 
voters in their twenties. Forty percent 
named their political affiliation to be in- 
dependent, compared with 24 percent of 
those over 50, and a greater percentage 
than declared for either major party. As 
large a proportion of young adults de- 
clared an interest in politics as did older 
age groups; as large a porportion have 
worked for a party or candidate; and, 
41 percent, more than any of their 
elders, declared a willingness to do politi- 
cal volunteer work. The final conclusion 
of the Gallup report was: 

Young adults are overwhelmingly con- 
structive in their approach to political prob- 
lems. The proportion of young people who 
are either alienated or passive is minor.... 
Our survey shows conclusively that the 
young people are in the mainstream of 
public opinion. 


Nor should we ignore the possibility 
that a reduced voting age can be as 
much a cause as an effect toward the im- 
proved quality of our youth as citizens. 
In a nation with such a poor voting turn- 
out, commonly between 50 and 65 per- 
cent, we should be encouraging, not dis- 
couraging the habit of voting, expecially 
when it is just being formed. 

The timelag between schooling and 21 
often ingrains passivity in new voters. 
Moreover, teachers and schools would 
be increasingly challenged to better pre- 
pare the young for civic responsibility 
when it is an immediate possibility, not 
a mysterious result of “time” or “aging,” 
both which generally succeed only in in- 
trenching misconceptions and biases. As 
the National Educational Association has 
declared: 

A reduction in the voting age would raise 
the average level of civic effectiveness. 


The Vice President once said, in his 
more free-thinking days: 

There is no better civic training than the 
exercise of the vote. Without the vote, all 
other forms of civic training are lacking in 
meaning and effectiveness. It is essential that 
our young people take on political responsi- 
bility as soon as they are ready to do so, for 
the real value of education comes from its 
association with responsibility. 


The time has surely come for a consti- 
tutional amendment to lower the voting 
age. In this Congress there have been 
about 50 such proposals. The last time 
that a sustained move in this direction 
was tried, after President Eisenhower's 
1954 state of the Union message called 
for it, the measure was defeated by a 
narrow margin in the Senate. The cause 
was the fear among some Senators that 
States’ rights might be infringed upon. 
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This question needs some consideration, 
as the voting requirements are now, 
without question, under the constitu- 
tional jurisdiction of the States, 

The great and vital role of the States 
under our federal system is innovative, 
not obstructionist. In the case of the 
lower voting age, four States have struck 
out on their own: Georgia in 1943, 18; 
Kentucky in 1955, 18; Alaska, 19; and 
Hawaii, 20. It is noteworthy that the only 
two States to enter the Union in com- 
pletely modern times have reduced voting 
ages. 

In all four cases, the experiment has 
proved to be an unqualified success. The 
conflicts predicted by critics with other 
legal rights and duties not realized until 
21, such as jury duty and entering into 
a contract, simply have not emerged. No 
other laws were changed. In addition, the 
massive turnout at the polls among the 
young cannot be anything but encourag- 
ing: in Kentucky in 1956, some 80 per- 
cent of the 18-to-20 age group voted. 
Georgia’s 18- to 20-year-olds were 20 
percent of the electorate after being 
given the vote. In other words, Georgia 
and Kentucky have provided laboratory 
proof of the feasibility of the 18-year-old 
vote. 

Historically, progress toward accept- 
ance of this idea resembles that of the 
fight for woman suffrage—with new 
States daring to be different and old ones 
breaking away from tradition. In 1869 
the Territory of Wyoming gave the suf- 
frage to women voters for territorial of- 
ficers, and by 1914, 11 States, including 
new Wyoming, had given women the 
franchise. Probably we shall see the num- 
ber of States allowing the 18-year-old 
vote increase dramatically until such 
time as the Congress feels safety in num- 
bers. I feel that the time has long since 
come. Twenty-one years ago I introduced 
such a bill into the Iowa State Legisla- 
ture; now I support a constitutional 
amendment. 

National opinion, both public and 
among leading political figures is cer- 
tainly ripe for action. Support crosses all 
party line, and public opinion has been 
shown overwhelmingly in favor of the 
move. Gallup’s poll, which once showed 
79 percent opposed in 1939, now shows 
64 percent in favor. Not since 1953 have 
the popular majority opposed such a 
change. 

In sum, let me say that it serves no 
purpose to reduce the issue to absurdity, 
as some have done, by asking whether the 
age limit should eventually be lowered to 
five. The question is one of the age at 
which a young person can, and wants to 
be called a citizen, with all the rights 
and responsibilities entailed therein. Re- 
gardless of all the conventional argu- 
ments, which I have covered above, the 
problem simply does not reduce to figures 
and statistics; instead, it turns on a mat- 
ter of collective judgment and trust. 

The young people of America are call- 
ing out to be heard and to be given re- 
sponsibility, to be given a chance to affect 
the future they must inherit. The older 
generation says “Show us that you are 
responsible, and we will give you respon- 
sibility.” The young answer, “Give us 
responsibility and we will show you that 
we are responsible.” Certainly they are 
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right: nothing reacts in a vacuum. We 
have asked for responsibility and meant 
docility. They will have none of that, The 
young know their own capabilities; they 
ain for our trust. As the President has 

A nation without faith in its sons and 
daughters is a nation without faith in itself. 


The time has come to reaffirm our faith 
in American democracy by extending the 
franchise one more time, to the 18-year- 
olds. They are ready to act; the question 
is whether that action will be with us or 
without us. If we do not show our trust 
that the best channels of action are 
through present democratic means, spe- 
cifically the vote, then there is no reason 
to hope that they should show respect for 
those means either. 

So now is the time to make another 
step along the path to the fullest sort of 
participatory democracy, the ideal on 
which this great Nation was founded. We 
must have the courage to act, grasping 
the initiative, and again infusing new 
blood into the political life of America. 

I would now like to turn my attention 
to another group, already fully recog- 
nized citizens, who are nonetheless de- 
nied full participation in our elections. 
These are the “movers.” It is apparent- 
ly a little known fact that archaic resi- 
dency requirements and registration 
procedures are denying the vote to al- 
most 10 percent of our potential elec- 
torate. This is a staggering figure; 
enough to give us pause. 

It has become a truism that ours is the 
world’s most mobile society, to an un- 
precedented extent. Every year about 20 
percent of our populace, or some 40 mil- 
lion, change their residency, and 
around 32 million of these move to a 
new State. The number of potential 
voters involved is nearly 15 million. 

Once in a new location, voters must 
meet certain residency requirements, 
laws which are over a century old in 
half the States. In 1965 seven States re- 
quired 6 months of established residency, 
while fully half demanded a year or 
more; two States were as high as 2 years. 
Furthermore, there exists a hodgepodge 
of 40 different combinations of State, 
county, city, and precinct requirements, 
with the latter ranging from 10 days in 
Iowa to 1 year in Mississippi. 

The result of this situation is, of 
course, an ever-growing number of ef- 
fectively disenfranchised adults. In 1950, 
the estimated number affected was about 
4 million, in 1960 nearly 8 million, and 
in this coming election easily 10 to 12 
million people will not be able to vote 
because they are “movers.” It seems 
that we are penalizing the people in this 
country for being successful, for having 
the motivation to try to do better, to get 
ahead. This should not be done. It is bad 
economics; it is worse democracy. 

Over a hundred years ago, the Su- 
preme Court affirmed the right to travel 
freely, but there is no excuse for allow- 
ing the full exercise of one right to deny 
the full exercise of another, the right to 
vote. As the Court said in Reynolds 
against Sims—1964: 

The right to vote freely for the candidate 
of one’s choice is of the essence of a demo- 
cratic society, and any restrictions on that 
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right strike at the heart of representative 
government, 


In keeping with the earlier theme of 
this speech, I might also add that the 
discrimination against “movers” falls 
most heavily on our youth. The Gallup 
poll of June 1968 found that only 48 per- 
cent of the age group 21 to 29 were regis- 
tered, not due to apathy, but because of 
their high mobility. Keeping in mind that 
the average residency requirement is 
around 1 year, consider the plight of the 
37 percent of our young people who have 
lived at their present home less than a 
year, Of those over 30, a still not incon- 
siderable 17 percent have been in resi- 
dence less than a year. 

When we consider the poor voting 
turnout in this country, how foolish it is 
to discourage voting among our young. 
The problem is to make it easier for peo- 
ple to vote, not harder. As John Kennedy 
said, rather prophetically: 

It is easier today to buy a destructive 
Weapon, a gun in a hardware store than it 
is to vote.... Why make it difficult for 
people to vote? 


There are two major approaches to 
solving this problem. The first is simply 
to lower the residency requirements for 
incoming voters, and the second is to 
allow movers to vote in their former 
State by absentee ballot. Several States 
have made steps in these directions, eight 
following the so-called Connecticut plan 
allowing former residents to vote, once 
certified by an election official in their 
new place of residence. Another 16 States 
have followed the lead of Wyoming, by 
allowing new residents to waive part of 
the requirements in presidential elec- 
tions. Thus, the States have fulfilled 
their innovative function to a great ex- 
tent and it is time for national action 
in this area. 

Last year I introduced both a concur- 
rent resolution recommending State ac- 
tion and a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, in which I urged a line of 
action similar to the Connecticut plan. I 
propose to allow a mover to continue 
voting in his last place of residence until 
he meets the requirements of his new 
State. In addition, I extend the provi- 
sions to include all Federal offices, as I 
feel that it is the right of every Amer- 
ican to vote for President, Senator, and 
Congressman. 

Why do my proposals take the form 
they do? 

In the first place, I recognize the valid 
original purpose of the residency laws: 
the desire for the voters to be informed 
about local issues and candidates. Surely 
this argument has no bearing whatsoever 
on the presidential office, which is to- 
tally national in scope, nor, I believe, does 
it apply to senatorial and congressional 
elections: these are no longer local offices, 
if indeed they ever were. Their impact is 
national and the crucial issues confront- 
ing this Congress are known to all vot- 
ers. In any case, my proposal would have 
the mover continue voting where he is 
well informed, and it is extremely un- 
likely that his interest or awareness con- 
cerning issues and candidates on the 
Federal level will wane appreciably in 
the year or so he takes to qualify for the 
vote in a new place. 

My clear intent in adopting the ab- 
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sentee method rather than lowering res- 
idency requirements is to avoid a conflict 
with State prerogatives. The Constitution 
provides that the qualifications for vot- 
ing in congressional elections is the same 
as for voting for the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. Thus, in 
order to change eligibility for voting in 
congressional elections, the States would 
also have to change their voting require- 
ments for their own legislatures. It is 
very unlikely that they would do so, and 
I do not advocate such a development. 
Indeed, in purely local elections I feel 
the case for requiring time to become in- 
formed is indisputable. 

Instead, my proposal would take ad- 
vantage of the previously well-estab- 
lished procedure of the absentee ballot. 
Recognizing that there is still a serious 
lack of absentee registration procedures 
in many States. I still think that this 
method would best fit into existing State 
election structures. States would keep the 
prorogatives in determining eligibility 
requirements, and so forth. 

Naturally the question of fraud arises, 
but this would be no more serious than 
is presently the case. I would envisage 
procedures along the lines of the Con- 
necticut plan, whereby a mover must 
have the local official sign an affidavit 
certifying that he is ineligible to vote yet 
because of residency requirements. 

I believe that the time has come for 
the Nation to act decisively in the inter- 
ests of the two great blocs of citizens, 
the movers and the young adults, who 
now suffer disenfranchisement. Repre- 
sentative government demands that each 
citizen shall have the right to participate 
in the selection of those who are to gov- 
ern him; every citizen therefore deserves 
the unabridged right to vote, and the 
right to be represented in the Congress. 
We must reaffirm our faith in this great 
democracy by reaching out to embrace 
the aspirations of our young and all 
those who are as yet unheard from, in- 
cluding the forgotten citizens on the In- 
dian reservations, the migrant laborers, 
and the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia, We will all be stronger for the 
effort. 

THE TRUCK BILL AND HIGHWAY DETERIORATION 


Mr. Speaker, at this time I wish to con- 
tinue my fight on the truck bill. Today 
I will discuss trucks and highway de- 
terioration. 

I would like first to reiterate my con- 
viction that the provision in S. 2658 lim- 
iting these truck increases to the Inter- 
state System is meaningless. The AASHO 
has stated rather firmly that it simply 
is not practical to have a set of stand- 
ards of size and weight applicable solely 
to the Interstate System: 

The matter of containing trucks to the 
Interstate System is, in our opinion, an im- 
possible one. Practically all vehicles have to 
enter and leave the Interstate by some road 
not a part of the Interstate system. Enforce. 
ment would be a problem that could not be 
handled by most states. Simply stated, these 
new heavier loads would be using all high- 
ways. 


Furthermore, Federal adoption of pro- 
posed increases would cause irresistible 
lobby pressure for the adoption by all 
States of similar standards for their 
highways. 
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Despite our vast roadbuilding efforts, 
the Interstate System now constitutes 
only about 5 percent of the total Federal- 
aid highways. Outside the Interstate 
System itself, only a paltry 2,400 to 2,700 
miles of State highways are up to the 
standards of the Interstate System; this 
is only .27 percent of the roads in the 
United States. We have already spent 
some $232 billion on our highway net- 
works in the United States, of which 
the Interstate type is only one-twentieth. 
This bill may seriously jeopardize this 
vast investment, and it faces us with the 
possibility of making much of our invest- 
ment in highways obsolete in one stroke. 

The question here is simply a matter 
of preventing the shortening of the ex- 
pected life of our highways to the point 
where funds are not available for re- 
placement; and all the figures I can find 
point to a dramatic rise in upkeep costs. 
Ross G. Stapp, the Wyoming Highway 
Superintendent, and chairman of the 
rea on transport of AASHO has 
said: 

The increase from the 18,000 pound single 
axle load to the 20,000 pound single axle load 
can result in an average loss of the remain- 
ing life of the pavement of between 35 and 
40 percent. 

A report to Congress by the Secretary 
of Commerce on maximum desirable di- 
mensions and weights of vehicles, which 
covered only 67 percent of the State pri- 
mary road mileage, said that the cost of 
resurfacing for a 10-year period would 
increase by $954 million, if the 18,000 to 
32,000 axle weight limits were increased 
to 20,000 to 35,000. The costs in Califor- 
nia alone would go up over $110 million. 
In addition, the Department of Trans- 
portation estimates a total of $2,800 mil- 
lion for new construction and upgrading 
of older highways if every State takes ad- 
vantage of this new bill. 

We must even face the fact that our 
vaunted Interstate System is already suf- 
fering from trucking: according to the 
latest Interstate cost estimate submitted 
to Congress in January, sections of the 
Interstate System completed early in the 
program are already beginning to show 
signs of severe distress because of a 
larger number of trucks than originally 
forecast, and the increased frequency of 
heavier axle loadings. The 1968 cost esti- 
mate includes a $1 billion item to provide 
for heavier design of roadway base, sur- 
face, and shoulder areas to accommodate 
heavier truck traffic volume and fre- 
quency of heavy loads. 

Clearly, weight wrecks highways. We 
learned this after the expenditure of $27 
million and 2½ years of testing in the 
AASHO road tests. Why should we now 
ignore these results? I would like to point 
out certain salient figures on deteriora- 
tion and damage from that study. On a 
rigid pavement, concrete, an increase of 
single-axle loads from 18,000 to 20,000 
would increase deterioration by 55 to 59 
percent, depending on the surface thick- 
ness. The rise in tandem-axle limits from 
32,000 to 34,000 would mean an increase 
in damage of 44 to 46 percent. For a 
flexible pavement, asphalt, the corre- 
sponding figures are 55 to 61 percent and 
30 to 31 percent increases. 

How does this compare with the wear 
and tear of passenger automobiles? A 
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single 18,000-pound axle load has an ef- 
fect on the pavement surface equivalent 
to nearly 5,000 cars. This means that on 
Interstate 80 between Des Moines and 
Davenport, the daily traffic of 17,194 
18,000-pound axle loads is equivalent to 
about 17 million passenger cars per day 
in wear and tear. But that is in fact 
closer to a yearly total. 

Bridges are another consideration, 
somewhat more dramatic than pave- 
ment, in view of such disasters as that 
on the Ohio River recently. Interstate 
bridges are designed for 32,000-pound 
tandem axle, and raising the limit to 
34,000 would overstress these bridges by 
32 to 26 percent. On the Federal-aid 
highways, over 50 percent of all bridges 
are not designed for use by vehicles of 
even 25,000-pound tandem. Only 22.7 
percent are made at Interstate standards 
of 32,000-pound tandem. But even these 
figures do not involve the complications 
introduced by combinations employing a 
number of axles greater than four. 
AASHO states: 

Any recommendation for extending Fed- 
eral axle load standards to the Federal-aid 
systems must give very careful consideration 
to the capacity of bridges on these systems. 


Right now the Department of Trans- 
portation and the State highway depart- 
ments are doing a study of all highway 
and railroad bridges, but these results 
will not be available to Congress for 
some time. I would not call it “very care- 
ful consideration” if Congress passes 
this bill without even listening to the 
results of this important Government 
study; we would be legislating from 
ignorance and not from intelligence. We 
might as well have thrown the money 
for this study and the AASHO study 
down the drain, if we are so foolish as to 
ignore them. 

Again I must call for this bill, S. 2658 
to be recommitted to the Public Works 
Committee for further study. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the outstanding 
Members of Congress joined me in this 
fight on the truck bill, the Honorable 
JAMES CLEVELAND from New Hampshire. 
We are indebted to him for his keen in- 
sight and evaluation and his dedication 
to the public service which is reflected in 
his statement recently prepared for his 
constitutents. It is very well done and 
ought to be read by every Member of the 
Congress before we consider this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be inserted in the Record im- 
eres, following my own remarks. 

pro tempore (Mr. 
anne) Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Tue LEGISLATIVE PRocESS—MINoRITY VIEWS 
(By JAMES CLEVELAND) 

After a bill has been approved by a commit- 
tee, a detailed report on the why’s and what's 
of the legislation is then written. If you don’t 
like the bill you can submit minority or sup- 
plemental views. Minority views are not 
widely read, and fame and fortune are rarely 
their rewards. I have had some fun with 
them, however, and from time to time have 
scored some points. There have even been 
notable cases where, despite these views, we 
lost the legislative battle but later won the 
war by making the point. 
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Three years ago I wrote minority views in 
opposition to the building of a Vice Presi- 
dential mansion in verse (the first time this 
had ever been done). Perhaps it might be 
more accurate to say doggerel. The bill 
passed, but the President, at the time he 
signed it, and in one of his rare economy 
moves, announced that no action would be 
taken on building the mansion at that time. 
I made my point; plans for the mansion still 
lie dormant. 

Just a few weeks ago I also wrote some 
minority views in opposition to a bill (8. 
2658) that would permit the increase of truck 
weights, lengths and widths on our Interstate 
Highways. This bill passed the Senate on a 
voice vote with only a handful of Senators 
present. In fairness to its proponents it re- 
flects to some extent sectional requirements, 
particularly from the Middle and Far West, 
that are in some respects justifiable. Because 
my dissenting views were brief, let me share 
most of them with you: 

“I am opposed to S. 2658 in its present form 
and at the present time. I concur in some 
respects with the minority views of Congress- 
men McCarthy, Schwengel, Everett, and Kee. 

“My present opposition to S. 2658 in its 
present form may best be expressed in the 
form of certain reservations which I have, 
I do not feel that adequate time and study 
have been given to resolving these reserva- 
tions. 

1. There is lack of agreement among the 
engineers and experts as to the desirability 
of allowing greater weights and dimensions 
of motor vehicles. 

“2. The lack of any limitation on length 
could cause serious traffic and safety hazards. 

“3. The increase in allowable width, from 
8 feet to 8% feet, could cause serious traffic 
and safety hazards. 

“4, Although the bill applies to the Inter- 
state System, it will affect all other high- 
ways which must be used to enter upon or 
exit from the Interstate System. 

“5. Since it is conceded that allowing 
heavier vehicle weights will damage high- 
Ways and cause additional expense, the bill 
should not be enacted until additional user 
taxes upon the beneficiaries of the bill are 
fully considered. 

“It is quite true that this legislation is 
permissive and does not force the several 
States to adopt these increases. As a practical 
matter, however, the Congress by giving its 
stamp of approval to these increases would 
in effect be paving the way for increases by 
many of the States.” (Report No. 16386, to 
accompany S. 2658) 

AN EXCHANGE OF VIEWS 


Shortly after the above views were made 
public, I received the following telegram 
from the President of the Motor Transport 
Association of New Hampshire: 

“Your position on S. 2658 is appalling. 
This legislation is merely permissive, not 
mandatory. Your home town could not exist 
without trucks; neither can the rest of New 
Hampshire. Approximately 43,000 people all 
registered voters are employed in motor 
transportation in New Hampshire, half of 
them in your district. Assuming you plan 
to run for reelection, I suggest you recon- 
sider and support this bill.” This friendly 
communication was answered by me as 
follows: 

“For your information I do intend to 
run for reelection and your flagrant threat 
is an insult to me personally and to my of- 
fice, In regard to S. 2658, my opposition to 
this legislation in its present form at the 
present time is based on the following con- 
siderations: 1. fiscal responsibility and the 
integrity of the Highway Trust Fund; 2. 
serious highway and bridge safety factors; 
3. my concern for the fifteen million smaller 
trucks that will be hopelessly disadvantaged 
by this legislation’s partiality to three-hun- 
dred thousand large trucks. I would be 
pleased to debate with you publicly the 
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advisability of Federal legislation which 
would permit triple-bottom trailers to turn 
the Interstate Highway System into a freight 
yard.” 

THE PUBLIC RESPONDS 


A reporter from the Scripps-Howard news- 
paper who was in my office discussing the 
truck weight legislation found this friendly 
exchange to be newsworthy and wrote a fea- 
ture story on it for his papers all over the 
nation. The result has been a good deal of 
additional mail. Here are some typical com- 
ments: 

“Good luck to you in your effort to pre- 
vent the truck lobby from turning our high- 
ways into freight yards!” said the lady from 
Pittsburgh. “Thanks from all citizens for 
your efforts . . said the man in Memphis. 
“We applaud and commend your stand in 
the face of intimidation to hold fast to what 
you believe to be right,” came from a man 
in Knoxville. “Your fearless and courageous 
reply is he +.” from Florida, 
“The State of New Hampshire is to be con- 
gratulated. It has a Congressman who has 
the integrity and fortitude to try to pro- 
tect the rights and safety of the average 
voter,” from Denver. 

We may not have won a legislative victory. 
But at this writing, the leadership has not 
yet scheduled this bill for Floor debate. In 
the fact of public reaction which our minor- 
ity views aroused, it may not! 


DECENTRALIZE ACROSS THE LAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, as a repre- 
sentative of the western district of the 
great State of Montana for the past 
several years, it has been my pleasure to 
work for projects that will improve, not 
only the State of Montana, but the en- 
tire West as a suitable living area for the 
expanding population of our region. 

In this connection, I have worked for 
the construction of the Reichle Dam on 
the Big Hole River. I have vigorously 
supported S. 1602, the Northwest Region- 
al Services Act, which will benefit the 
entire Northwest. 

Finally, I have not overlooked the ne- 
cessity of fundamental training in our 
great area so as to build a reservoir of 
skilled personnel available for industry 
as industry finds it necessary to decen- 
tralize across the land. 

I am cosponsor of legislation which 
has resulted in H.R. 18366, a bill to amend 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
which has passed both Houses of Con- 
gress and will become law in the near 
future. The measure will provide $1.2 
billion for vocational guidance in the 
next 2 years. 

All of my interests and support demon- 
strate my firm belief that we have to 
return to the land in order to resolve 
the social and economic crisis facing our 
Nation. 

This is the age of the syndrome. At any 
given time there are vast, concurrent 
symptoms of war, strife, hunger, disease, 
and their threat is growing. To some, the 
diagnosis is simply that of a sick society 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown. If 
this be true, our future is indeed bleak. 

I reject this diagnosis. Our problems 
are not insurmountable. I fear we often 
confuse effect with cause, and resort to 
treating symptoms which at best serve 
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only to magnify their causes. These basic 
problems will not go away unless we set 
about the Herculean task of eradicating 
serious contributing factors. 

For example, as we face the problem 
of unprecedented world hunger, it is 
simply not enough to feed mankind, as 
if this were possible for any one nation 
to accomplish. The wiser course is to help 
nations to help themselves. The adminis- 
tration recognized this when it asked 
our Nation to make its great agricultural 
technology available to emerging na- 
tions. For, as man is able to provide for 
himself, he bolsters his spirit and re- 
stores his dignity. It is time we recog- 
nized that a temporary halt to despair 
only leads to greater depression as the 
cause reasserts itself. We can ill afford 
the nonproductive dole. 

As we stand on the threshold of the 
21st century in the Christian era, we face 
apocalyptical threats of gigantic pro- 
portions: 

We possess the nuclear capability to 
destroy the world, and nations still 
tamper with the fuse; 

We seek freedom of spirit and democ- 
racy in many ways, and see our dedi- 
cated leaders brutally slain. 

We can scarcely feed our exploding 
world population and it will double 
within a few short years; and 

We see disease and malnutrition ram- 
pant throughout the world as 12,000 
perish daily, yet this century finds the 
Schweitzers, the Dooleys, and the Salks 
rare among us. We build mighty cities 
only to poison the air. Our polluted 
streams reflect a contempt for our great 
national resources. 

The enormous tasks that lie ahead call 
for a rededication to a strenuous under- 
taking, unprecedented in our history. 
We must form a community of interest, 
drawing on the best resources that re- 
ligion, education, government, labor, and 
industry can provide. Time is short. We 
must get on with it. 

It is not enough, at this time, to focus 
attention on civil disorders in the streets 
of our cities for, in my opinion, this too 
is only one symptom. While this is im- 
portant, we must direct our efforts to 
more fundamental causes in the whole 
spectrum of poverty, hunger, and despair. 

I urge a return to the land. Here I am 
not advocating an expansion of our agri- 
cultural economy, although this will be 
required as our surpluses dwindle and we 
add another 100 million people in Amer- 
ica, but rather a formation, or rebuilding 
of rural-urban communities where all 
types of industry may prosper. It seems 
to me that, historically, man has solved 
his problems by turning to the wide open 
spaces—the God-given resources of land 
and water. Whether for religious, politi- 
cal, philosophical or economic reasons, 
land has been a common denominator in 
the quest for solutions of great problems. 
Mother earth has been the haven—the 
refuge. 

There is a sorry imbalance in our way 
of life that requires 140 million people— 
70 percent—to live on 2 percent of our 
land. The urban pull is economic, as 
opportunities for work diminish in the 
poverty of the rural community. The 
flight of our young people to the cities 
since the close of World War II is a 
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threat to the economic revival of our 
State. Most who have migrated are find- 
ing they are untrained for the exacting 
requirements of our industrial life. 

Contrary to common belief, the major- 
ity of our citizens desire the breathing 
space of the countryside, but there has 
been no opportunity for livelihood. If we 
can reestablish economic opportunity 
once more across the land, we can reverse 
the migration to our cities. This is the 
objective I seek. 

Such a program requires two ingredi- 
ents: First, the cooperation of both gov- 
ernment and industry to decentralize. 
Second, a vocational training program 
that will create reservoirs of trained 
people throughout the land. These will 
keep our people at home and provide new 
opportunities. 

While there are a few examples of suc- 
cess in decentralization, such as that of 
Congaree Steel which a South Carolina 
citizen literally planted in a cotton patch, 
or the recent introduction of new crops 
in Little River, Ark., which brought new 
prosperity to that sagging economy, 
much more needs to be done. I am con- 
fident industry, given the proper incen- 
tives, will cooperate. 

Education is the keystone to a plan of 
decentralization. Within another decade, 
our children in the grade schools will be 
training for the 21st century. Yet, there 
are serious gaps in our present public 
educational programs. It is tragic that 
out of every 10 pupils in our lower grades, 
only seven finish high school, Of these 
seven, four enter college, and less than 
two receive degrees. In other words, 80 
percent of our children are not being 
trained for the exacting, technological, 
industrial, and business demands in the 
future, let alone in our present gen- 
eration. 

Formal education in America, beyond 
high school, has become so expensive 
that it is looked upon as a luxury, instead 
of an absolute necessity if we are to re- 
main a great nation. There is grave dan- 
ger for our whole society in this situation. 
It is estimated 60 percent of our high 
school students enter the world of work 
unprepared to hold a job. 

This is why I became a cosponsor of 
H.R. 18366, a bill to amend the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963. This will 
provide over $500 million in 1969 and 
$750 million in 1970. I am pleased to re- 
port this legislation passed the House of 
Representatives, unanimously, on July 
15. This program is indispensable. 

There is no use advocating the decen- 
tralization of industry, unless we pro- 
vide more trained people on a regional 
basis. Private industry and government 
are making great strides in the fields of 
testing and vocational guidance and we 
need to draw on every facet of this po- 
tential if we are to equip our students to 
cope with the great technological revolu- 
tion currently taking place in our econ- 
omy. Unskilled manual labor is very 
much outmoded in this day and age. Un- 
less our training facilities provide more 
prospect, we are simply training for 
oblivion. 

For those unable to participate at the 
higher levels of formal education, I be- 
lieve vocational guidance is the best an- 
swer. Its practical value has been dem- 
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onstrated. As I have reviewed the testi- 
mony calling for increased emphasis on 
vocational education, I was very much 
impressed with the testimony of Mr. 
Kenneth B. Hoyt, of the University of 
Iowa, who testified earlier this year: 

Vocational education exists as part of pub- 
lic education in order to expand both the 
number and the variety of opportunities 
from which individuals may choose. It is 
truly a means of making man free. Guidance 
exists to help man choose from among all 
possible alternatives available to him. It is 
one means of letting man be free. Vocational 
guidance, in this sense, is an essential in- 
gredient in attainment of the benefits which 
vocational education holds for the individual. 
Vocational guidance is this important and 
this basic. In no sense is it an ancillary serv- 
ice—or one which can be delayed until the 
late high school years. 


In recent months, I have had an op- 
portunity to participate in the formula- 
tion of legislation which will authorize 
the creation of the first National Center 
for Human Resources at the Glasgow 
Air Force Base, Mont. S. 1602, known as 
the Northwest Regional Services Act, 
would permit the Government to take 
over a surplus, $100 million, defense 
training facilities and convert it to a 
manpower development and job training 
center for the benefit of the underedu- 
cated and the disadvantaged young peo- 
ple of Montana and her neighboring 
States. The Center would train workers 
in data processing, medical assistance, 
television, transportation, and provide, 
not only our youth an opportunity to be 
trained in law enforcement, crime pre- 
vention, and public service, but also cre- 
ate a rehabilitation training center for 
our senior citizens. This legislation is an 
important step in providing a reservoir 
of skilled personnel across the country- 
Side in order to encourage and maintain 
a decentralization of American industry. 

This general objective was recognized 
recently in a report of the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders 
when it called for improved tax credits 
for business and industry willing to re- 
establish in the countryside. Before S. 
1602 has progressed very far in the Halls 
of the Congress, I am impressed with 
the suggestions of American industry de- 
siring to decentralize certain of their ac- 
tivities to this Center. They must recog- 
nize that this kind of greatly expanded 
vocational training offers the only sure 
way to end labor shortages, and its pros- 
pect has promptly inspired industry to 
come forward, not only in support of the 
concept involved, but also to take advan- 
tage of the potential labor supply. The 
dialogue that has developed about the 
Glasgow Air Force Base proves my con- 
cept that we must return to the less pop- 
ulated areas of the country. 

The impact of this project will be 
enormous on the State of Montana where 
we have approximately 1,700 miners 
available for other work, if we can but 
train them to new skills. It will also 
provide assistance to the Indian popula- 
tion of approximately 22,000 people in 
the State and will be vital in develop- 
ing a new labor source. It seriously re- 
flects on the adequacy of our public and 
private education efforts in this Nation, 
when we realize that of the 9,000 Indian 
children in our grade schools in Mon- 
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tana, only a very slight percentage will 
reach college level. The facility at Glas- 
gow will also benefit other Western 
States in that area. 

It has been estimated that there are as 
many as 60 million people in approxi- 
mately 9,000 countryside towns and cities 
in this Nation. Less than a third of these 
communities have been able to make 
much progress with their local economy 
in recent years. I spoke of the 20 million 
people who have migrated to the cities. 
It seems to me that if we do not reverse 
this trend, we shall be pyramiding despair 
into the modern skyscraper. 

Two other factors should be carefully 
considered, The development of urban 
rural communities will be of great bene- 
fit to our farm populations. They even- 
tually could become the centers for proc- 
essing of agricultural products locally 
and provide many of the modern “city 
facilities” at the local level. Here we can 
assist industry to find better answers. 

Why should it be necessary for us to 
ship vast quantities of copper ore out of 
the State of Montana—long distances for 
processing and fabricating? 

Why should it be necessary to ship wool 
out of the State when it could be utilized 
by industry locally? 

Why should it be necessary for mil- 
lions of our people to move to the over- 
crowded urban areas when they could 
find gainful employment not only within 
the State but also within the communi- 
ties of which they are a part? 

It seems to me, with social welfare 
costs increasing over the past 40 years 
from approximately $4 billion per year 
to more than $100 billion in fiscal 1967, 
and with the mounting burden of our 
national debt, we should be seeking ways 
to make more of our population self- 
reliant through gainful employment. 
Welfare, except for the infirm and el- 
derly, is not a solution. 

Second, it is a matter of national de- 
fense. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that in this nuclear age powerful inter- 
continental missiles are now aimed at our 
crowded industrial centers. The prospect 
of self-defense and survival should 
prompt all thinking citizens to partici- 
pate in this program of decentralization. 
For as we move to the countryside, we 
reduce the ills of the depressed areas and 
provide America with a new “industry- 
frontier” concept. 

In the 17th century, people from the 
crowded cities of Europe fled the intol- 
erable governmental and industrial en- 
vironment of that continent. Now, as 
then, our citizens can once more look to 
the vast expanses of the United States 
for a greater opportunity to live and 
work as free men. 

In the early days of this Nation, cour- 
age and physical strength prompted our 
people to seek new frontiers in the west- 
ern part of the Nation. Now, as then, I 
am confident that, with adequate train- 
ing and new opportunity, our Montana 
people will once again turn to our coun- 
tryside. 

Our Republic was born in the recogni- 
tion that all men are created free and 
equal. Now, as then, we must lift the 
chains of ignorance and assist all men 
fully to realize the great gifts of liberty. 
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For if we extend equal opportunity to all, 
we shall have fulfilled the golden dream 
of our founders. 


EVER-GROWING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
IN OUR SOCIETY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Corman] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
near the end of this session, I would like 
to speak to the action taken by the Con- 
gress since 1963 to cope with the ever- 
growing social problems in our society. 

These problems have been with us for 
many years—more closely defined per- 
haps since the end of World War II, for 
since that time the momentum of our 
changing society began to reach a rapid 
pace. 

Before 1963, we dealt with our social 
ailments on a piecemeal basis. During 
that time, we began to give some serious 
attention to poverty, to urban decay, to 
Scone needs, to racial discrimina- 

on. 

The recent civil disorders have drama- 
tized the depth and seriousness of these 
problems so that every American has 
had to recognize that solutions must be 
found. 

On July 27, 1967, President Johnson 
established the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, asking the 
Commission to—and I quote—‘search 
for the truth and to express it in a re- 
port.” 

It is not merely to recall the fact of 
the Commission’s establishment—nor 
my experience as a member of the Com- 
mission—that I stand before you today. 
It is rather to recall the recommenda- 
tions that the Commission made in its 
report—to evaluate those recommenda- 
tions in the light of what the Congress 
has done about them—and what still re- 
mains to be done. 

The Commission was charged with 
finding answers to three basic questions 
to the civil disorders: What happened? 
Why did it happen? What can be done 
to prevent it from happening again? 

The response to these questions is in- 
corporated in some 700 pages of the re- 
port. We learned what took place in 
America during racial disorders. We 
learned the root causes. We decided what 
needs to be done to prevent the recur- 
rence of disorders. These answers be- 
came the basis for the Commission’s 
recommendations. And, while the mem- 
bers of the Commission were not all 
agreed on the emphasis that should be 
given to each recommendation—each of 
us signed the report as an article of faith 
to provide an honest beginning. 

The report first came to the public in 
the form of a paperback edition—fol- 
lowed by the Government Printing Office 
edition. I do not know of any other re- 
port of a Presidential Commission that 
has commanded as much attention as 
this one. GPO has to date recorded sales 
of 30.000 copies of the report. I am told 
by the officials of the private publishing 
company that to this date they have 
printed 1,610,000 copies—of which an 
estimated 1,300,000 have already been 
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sold. There is every indication that the 
report has created a profound interest 
not only among the general reading pub- 
lic—but also among businessmen, pro- 
fessional men, religious groups, press 
people, government personnel, educators, 
students—in fact, persons in every sec- 
tor of our society. 

An indication of this widespread in- 
terest came to me personally with the 
number of invitations that I have re- 
ceived to discuss the Commission’s find- 
ings. I am sure that the other members 
of the Commission have had the same 
experience. I was astounded and pleased 
at the varied groups and institutions 
who extended invitations to me. Grin- 
nell College had a 2-day institute on the 
report—at which I spoke. The students 
were frank, searching, and enthusiastic 
in their opinions. At the College of Law, 
University of Arizona—interest was as 
intense. This meeting was attended not 
only by students and faculty—but by 
many in the Tucson community. 

I spoke at the Methodist Conference 
in Redlands, Calif, and at the 
Milwaukee Jewish Council. I particularly 
recall the probing questions of the 
audiences at the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce and at the National As- 
sociation for Community Development 
in Atlanta. 

There were many more—and I have 
still other speaking engagements 
scheduled. 

Certainly not every person in the 
groups to whom I spoke was in accord 
with the Commission’s findings and 
recommendations. Some thought they 
went too far; some thought they did not 
go far enough. But, it was evident that 
there was genuine interest and con- 
cern about the seriousness of the 
phenomenon of civil disorders. 

These speaking engagements, Mr. 
Speaker, necessitated many absences 
from the House. I regretted this—but it 
seemed to me to be a vital part of my 
obligation as a member of the Commis- 
sion to foster interest in and understand- 
ing of the problems and the solutions 
recommended by the Commission. 

Presidential Commissions and the re- 
ports that ensue serve an important 
function in our Government. But, to be 
effective—they must be translated into 
realistic action. 

The Commission was directed by the 
President to provide practical guidance. 
That practical guidance must, of course, 
be based upon a realization that our na- 
tional resources are not unlimited— 
which means, of course, that priorities 
have to be set. 

Much of the action that the report 
recommends can be—and should be— 
taken at the local level. Let me speak to 
one aspect of this. The Commission was 
concerned with the lack of communica- 
tion between local government and the 
ghetto—and the necessity to stimulate 
greater sensitivity and responsiveness to 
ghetto needs. It was concerned with the 
burdens carried by local mayors—and 
how they could acquire adequate power 
and resources to lead their community— 
how to finds ways to involve more 
citizens in the processes of local govern- 
ment and to evaluate individual 
grievances. 
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In the final analysis—urban problems 
must be solved where the problems are. 
The capacity of local governments to 
find effective solutions is primarily de- 
pendent on their imagination—on their 
having adequate resources—and on their 
having officials who are truly representa- 
tive of the entire community. Solutions 
are also terribly dependent on the 
effectiveness of local law-enforcement 
agencies. 

We know that we shall never reach the 
proper objectives of a free society unless 
the security of our neighborhoods and 
our homes is inviolate. We cannot permit 
the life and property of any American 
to be endangered without affording him 
the maximum protection of our local and 
State authorities—and if necessary—of 
the Federal Government. The disorders 
have placed heavy new responsibilities 
upon police departments in addition to 
their already extraordinarily difficult 
tasks. We must recognize that the police 
face an increasingly complex challenge— 
and that police departments urgently 
need additional support. 

In his message to the Congress early in 
1967, President Johnson urged enactment 
of a Safe Streets and Crime Control 
Act—to provide grants to States and 
local governments to assist them in de- 
veloping plans for improvement of their 
police, court, and correctional systems— 
and to encourage innovative efforts 
against crime in the streets, juvenile de- 
linquency and organized crime. The pro- 
posal replaced the 1965 Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act with a broader pro- 
gram of research and development and 
with funds for special pilot projects. The 
President also proposed legislation to 
establish a Federal Judicial Center to 
help Federal courts plan for a more effec- 
tive judicial system and for better ad- 
ministration of justice. 

I know that my colleagues share my 
deep satisfaction that this Congress in- 
cluded the President’s proposals against 
crime in the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act—which became public 
law earlier this year. And, that we pro- 
vided legislation to establish a Federal 
Judicial Center. 

With the crime control provisions, this 
Congress has laid a firm foundation for 
the maintenance of public order, which 
I believe to be the first order of business. 

The Commission on Civil Disorders 
maintained that law must provide the 
framework for the control of civil dis- 
orders. The Commission studied the re- 
lationship between violent crime and the 
easy availability of firearms in the United 
States. It surveyed the existing Federal, 
State, and local gun-control statutes and 
concluded that they should be strength- 
ened. The Commission supported Presi- 
dent Johnson’s call—early in this Con- 
gress—for Federal gun-control legisla- 
tion—and urged its promp enactment. 

The crime bill included a provision to 
curb the interstate sale of handguns. This 
was a beginning. Recent tragic events re- 
sulted in a public outcry by some 80 per- 
cent of the American people—if the polls 
can be read correctly—for even stronger 
firearms control. And, we responded with 
the legislation passed last week. 

Mr. Speaker, let me come back to one 
of the questions which the Commission 
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was asked to answer: Why did disorders 
happen? The Commission found that a 
factor in every major civil disorder was 
the poor relationship between a police- 
man and a ghetto resident. The role of 
chiefs of police and police officers is one 
of the most important elements in the 
solution of the problem of urban dis- 
orders. 

Undoubtedly, the Nation’s police are 
better today than they have ever been. 
Time magazine, in its July 19 issue, in- 
cludes an article entitled “Police: The 
Thin Blue Line.” Incidentally—I highly 
recommend the article to my colleagues. 
It so correctly describes the meaning of 
a police officer in our inner cities today. 
Let me quote a sentence or two: 

Yet in the end, it is the individual cop 
who is the overseer of peaceful normalcy. 
Often under the most difficult circumstances, 
he is the thin blue line between law and 
order—civilization and anarchy. 


Police forces all around the country 
are taking advantage of every local, 
State, and Federal program to step up 
training. They are beginning to reex- 
amine the concepts that have guided 
them for years past—and to respond to 
2 changes taking place in our 
an 

Nowhere is this more evident than in 
my own area of Los Angeles. I can say 
with the utmost sincerity that if every 
major city in the country had a police 
chief like Tom Reddin, I would feel that 
we were well on our way to establishing 
the kind of relationship between ghetto 
dweller and police that is basic to the 
ultimate solutions of our problems. 

No police chief is acting with more 
vigor and imagination than Chief Red- 
din to prevent new outbreaks of civil 
disorders. He clearly understands that 
all former concepts of law enforcement 
must be reexamined. He knows that his 
men must understand the problems of 
the ghetto to afford protection to all 
citizens—black and white alike. He has 
initiated many innovative measures— 
too many to enumerate here—but let 
me just mention a few. In his efforts to 
expand community relationships, Chief 
Reddin has set up rumor control centers 
and has given business cards and name 
tags to every member of his force. Lit- 
tle things—perhaps—but every resident 
in Los Angeles can know the name of the 
man behind the badge and that he is a 
human being. They can communicate on 
the street corner. They can talk together 
about a grievance and—perhaps—avoid 
a major disturbance. The Commission 
found that the lack of communication 
between police and ghetto dwellers was 
a startling factor in the start of a dis- 
order. The report also stressed the enor- 
mous influence of rumors in creating a 
climate conducive to disorders. Rumor 
control centers, such as Chief Reddin 
established, can be most effective in 
cooling hot tempers. 

Chief Reddin’s stature as one of the 
country’s best police chiefs is testified 
to in the Time magazine article I men- 
tioned before. 

Mr. Speaker, let me reiterate my ear- 
lier statement that we in this Congress 
have taken the second and third—and 
perhaps more—steps on our journey to 
stem the deepening racial division in 
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our Nation and to finding ways to re- 
solve the attendant problems. 

Much of the responsibility to do some- 
thing about our problems lies with us— 
the Congress of the United States. 

One of the questions so often asked 
around the Commission table was “How 
much would that cost?” I do not believe 
I need to say more about where the re- 
sponsibility lies. We are the ones who 
finally must translate recommendations 
into programs by enacting laws and ap- 
propriating funds. 

But, responsibilities lie elsewhere, too. 
I have mentioned the role of local and 
State governments. Every citizen—black 
or white—is also personally involved and 
personally responsible to do what he 
can to contribute to the solutions of civil 
disorders. Groups such as churches, 
schools and colleges, businesses, the 
press—in fact, every segment of our so- 
ciety must share the responsibility to act 
in behalf of justice and equality for all 
Americans. 

The Commission outlined four broad 
categories for action: Jobs, educa- 
tion, welfare, and housing. Time does 
not permit me to list in detail the goals 
we set for national action in each cate- 
gory. I am sure you are familiar with 
them. 

As I reviewed legislation that the Con- 
gress hes passed and is now public law— 
legislation that came to us through 
President Johnson’s programs in the 89th 
and 90th Congresses—I was gratified 
that so many measures—basic to meet- 
ing the root causes of our social prob- 
lems—are already in operation. I can 
say with confidence that the second and 
third steps I spoke of earlier have al- 
ready been taken by us. 

With respect to jobs, one of the clear 
priorities established by the Commission 
was the necessity for the many unem- 
ployed and underemployed persons liv- 
ing in the ghettos to find work. It was 
recommended that immediate action be 
taken to create 2 million new jobs over 
the next 3 years, half in the private sec- 
tor and half in the public sector. 

The Congress has taken steps to 
meet this goal. At the President’s request, 
we have established the Concentrated 
Employment Program (CEP) in a num- 
ber of cities. Funds authorized under the 
Economic Opportunity Act are financing 
a number of special employment pro- 
grams. 

In January of 1968, the President es- 
tablished the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen, whose purpose it is to enlist the 
aid of private employers throughout the 
country in providing jobs for 100,000 
hardcore unemployed within the next 2 
years. 

The Manpower Training and Develop- 
ment Act has given job training to nearly 
2 million disadvantaged men and wom- 
en so that they may acquire the 
necessary skills to support themselves 
and their families with permanent and 
decent jobs. Young people have received 
training at Job Corps Centers. The work 
incentive program, authorized by the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1967, pro- 
vides on-the-job training for adult mem- 
bers of AFDC families so that they may 
have an opportunity to get off welfare 
rolls, These are only a few things we 
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have done in this area, and as long as 
these programs are needed, the Congress 
must continue to provide Federal finan- 
cial assistance and technical aid to States 
and cities where the programs operate. 
This is a commitment that we cannot af- 
ford to drop, for it is within our power to 
see that everyone who wants a job has a 
job—and has the will to do it. 

Every American has the right to earn 
a living. He must have the will to work, 
and I believe that he has. I also believe 
that he wants a chance for training so 
that he can get a job that has some per- 
manency to it—a job that will permit 
him to improve his skills and earnings. 
A decent job means dignity to an indi- 
vidual, it means resources to a family, 
it means a place in the community. 
Every American needs that—and our 
society will benefit from it. 

With respect to education, I firmly be- 
lieve that our first priority must be to 
improve the ability of young Americans 
to read and communicate at the level 
necessary to get and hold a decent, per- 
manent job—and to understand the 
principles and processes of our demo- 
cratic system. Basic to our education 
system—and to the solution of our urban 
problems—is, of course, complete elimi- 
nation in every State of school segrega- 
tion in accordance with title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

The education recommendations of 
the Commission report require a signifi- 
cant increase in Federal support to local 
school systems to accomplish this. 

President Johnson, in February of this 
year, sent a message on education to the 
Congress. In it, he reiterated his com- 
mitment to achieve unprecedented gains 
at all levels of American education. He 
spoke of President Roosevelt's four essen- 
tial freedoms: Freedom of speech, free- 
dom of worship, freedom from want, and 
freedom from fear; which, President 
Johnson remarked, “have since stood as 
a summary of our aspirations for the 
American Republic and for the world.” 
He continued: 

We have always stood ready to pay the 
cost in energy and treasure to make these 
great goals a reality. 


President Johnson, in his message, de- 
clared a fifth freedom: Freedom from 
ignorance. I accept this as most impor- 
tant of the essential freedoms; for, with- 
out it, we can never be a truly free 
people. 

With President Johnson’s proposals, 
and with our subsequent action over the 
past few years of translating them into 
such statutes and programs as the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
the Higher Education Act, the National 
Defense Education Act, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, the Teachers Corps 
program, Headstart program, the Bi- 
lingual Education program, to name a 
few, we have begun to guarantee that 
freedom. 

The job, we know, will never be done. 
It is a perpetual process, for it involves 
a commitment to every child, from kin- 
dergarten age through colleges, for those 
now in our schools, and for those chil- 
dren yet unborn. But the Congress must 
accept the responsibility for that com- 
mitment. The quality of education in 
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Amores must meet our highest aspira- 
ons. 

It took the work of four administra- 
tions to get Federal help for education. 
It is the obligation of every Congress- 
man to continue the work that has been 
started. 

The third Commission recommenda- 
tion concerned itself with welfare. Pro- 
posed reforms in the welfare system were 
largely based on the recommendations 
of the Advisory Commission on Public 
Welfare, which studied the problem in 
1966. The Commission recommended 
a “system of income supplementation” 
as a long-range goal to replace the pres- 
ent welfare system, but a general en- 
dorsement of that recommendation is 
not an issue before us. Last January, 
before the Commission report was pub- 
lished, the President established a Com- 
mission on Income Maintenance Pro- 
grams. This Commission will look into 
all aspects of existing welfare and 
related programs and make recom- 
mendations for constructive improve- 
ments in our welfare system. 

When we speak of welfare rolls, we 
must give special attention to those 
recipients who have the capacity to 
work. We know, despite accusations to 
the contrary, that most persons on wel- 
fare who can work want to work. They 
do not want to be on relief to be able 
to feed their children. They prefer jobs 
to a welfare check. We must provide the 
means whereby they can find work. 
These are not trained people. Generally, 
they have had very little education— 
but they can work, they can learn—they 
should be given the chance. 

There is no reason why the Federal 
Government cannot make itself the 
employer of last resort for such citizens. 
We have so much work in this country 
that needs so badly to be done—that 
can be done by those who are jobless. 
We can hire these people as aides in 
education, in health care, in recreation 
work, and in other public service areas. 
If there are State or local projects that 
need attention—and I am sure that 
there are—arrangements can be made 
through contracts with States to pro- 
vide the necessary work force. A pro- 
gram of this nature will not only pro- 
vide self-sufficiency and self-respect for 
those now living on welfare—but it will 
offer great benefits to the Nation. We 
will certainly enjoy a more stable society 
—and a program of tax-spending will 
give way to a program of taxpaying. 

I believe there is general consensus— 
in and out of the Congress—that there 
is need for welfare reform. The action 
we took this year on the AFDC pro- 
grams—which I consider to be punitive 
action—points up more than any other 
example I could give—the fact that our 
present welfare system pleases no one. 
I was glad to see us postpone restrictions 
on the AFDC program for 1 year. I urge 
that we rescind the restrictions com- 
pletely until we have some notion of 
what we want to do about the overall 
welfare program. 

We must find a way to break the de- 
pendency on welfare for as many of the 
poor as possible. A certain segment of 
our population merely exists—this is not 
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enough—these people must also be able 
to exist with dignity. 

The fourth major category of recom- 
mendations concerns housing. The Com- 
mission found that housing discrimina- 
tion is the greatest single source of con- 
flict between the races, and that it is 
therefore especially critical that we ex- 
tend the operation of democratic prin- 
ciples to the marketplace for housing. 
Specifically, the Commission recom- 
mended that the Federal Government 
enact a comprehensive and enforceable 
Federal open housing law—that the Fed- 
eral housing programs be reoriented by 
placing more low- and moderate-income 
housing outside of ghetto areas—that 
the Federal Government provide the leg- 
islation to bring within the reach of 
low- and moderate-income families with- 
in the next 5 years 6 million new and 
existing units of decent housing. 

The essential features of the housing 
recommendations have already been 
transmitted to the Congress in the Presi- 
dent’s message on the “Crisis of the 
Cities,” including expansion of rent sup- 
plements, incentives for homeownership 
among low- and middle-income families, 
and most important—open. housing leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Speaker, I hail the President’s 
vigorous leadership during his adminis- 
tration in giving to the Congress the 
blueprint for legislation necessary to 
make a vigorous attack on the acute 
housing problems in our cities. 

The Congress has had a remarkable 
record of legislative achievement in at- 
tempting to solve these problems. We 
began back in 1937 with the launching of 
the historic public housing program 
sponsored by President Roosevelt. In 
1949, President Truman and the 81st 
Congress combined the urban renewal 
programs in an attempt to fight decay of 
the cities. In 1954, the 83d Congress ex- 
panded this program, and at the begin- 
ning of the 1960’s—President. Kennedy 
and the 87th Congress began to enlarge 
the role of the Federal Government to 
bring decent housing into the reach of 
poor- and moderate-income families, 

President Johnson took these frag- 
mented programs—established a De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment—and gave the problems of the 
American city the unified attention they 
should have—at Cabinet level. 

The 89th Congress enacted programs 
of rent supplements—model cities—pro- 
grams to stimulate the flow of private 
credit for homebuilding through FHA 
mortgages and the FNMA operation; 
programs that offered assistance to the 
cities to develop modern and efficient 
mass transit services and systems—and 
laid the foundation for the omnibus 
housing bill that we in the 90th Congress 
have just passed. 

I hope that the gentlemen here today 
share my satisfaction with the imagina- 
tive work the Congress has done this 
year in the housing field. I believe the 
housing bill we have enacted is historic. 

Rent supplements will really begin to 
be effective. We have made it possible for 
a housing project sponsor to receive Fed- 
eral assistance so that he can charge 
lower rents to people who can only pay 
low rents. We created a new philosophy 
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of homeownership. Now with Federal 
help—a low-income family can purchase 
a home or an apartment. 

I wonder if we can really imagine the 
feeling of the members of a low-income 
family who are now able to see a dream 
come true—the cherished hope of every 
American to own his own home. 

Our goal is admittedly ambitious—and 
we must find the money to implement the 
legislation. But—we have made a begin- 
ning—and we have the responsibility to 
see that the goals set forth in the hous- 
ing bill—and the money with which to 
make the provisions meaningful—are 
met. 

I have stressed what the President has 
proposed and what the Congress has 
already accomplished with respect to the 
four main categories of recommenda- 
tions in the Commission’s report. But, I 
must mention our action in other areas— 
areas that do not precisely fit into these 
four categories—but which have gone a 
long way toward helping disadvantaged 
citizens. 

We enacted historic medicare and 
medicaid programs under social secu- 
rity—not only for the benefit of the dis- 
advantaged, but for every American re- 
ceiving social security. We must wonder 
at times how we ever got along without 
medicare—and why we were so slow in 
enacting the necessary legislation. 

We began to break the stranglehold of 
poverty with the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. With the programs of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, Upward 
Bound, Legal Services, the Job Corps, 
and many others—for the first time in 
our Nation’s history we have started a 
war on poverty. 

The Commission recommended the 
transfer to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration of a program to assist Negro busi- 
nessmen in creating associations for 
pooling purchasing power and sharing 
experiences in business management. The 
SBA, under provisions of legislation we 
enacted, now offers management train- 
ing and counseling services to economic 
opportunity loan applicants in an effort 
to strengthen and encourage the devel- 
opment of Negro-owned and operated 
enterprises. 

Mr. Speaker, any recitation of our ef- 
forts is meaningless without reviewing 
our work on civil rights. 

We have come a long way since August 
1957—-when the first civil rights bill in 
almost a century was passed by the Con- 
gress. That legislation gave the country 
the Civil Rights Commission—and pro- 
vided for the creation of a Civil Rights 
Division in the Department of Justice. It 
was passed by the Congress only after a 
long and painful filibuster in the Senate. 

From then until 1964—progress in civil 
rights was almost at a standstill. The 
Civil Rights Commission was getting off 
to a slow start. The Civil Rights Division 
in Justice was encountering many diffi- 
culties in its efforts to enforce voting 
rights for Negroes. School desegregation 
in the South was not only virtually 
halted—there was even a willingness on 
the part of some communities to sacrifice 
entire school systems in preference to 
accepting integrated schools. 

But, as the civil rights debate went 
on—in and out of the Congress—a new 
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dimension was added to the issue—the 
very obvious need to protect voting rights 
of Negro citizens in the South—the right 
. to vote —and the right to 
vote. 

On June 19, 1963, President Kennedy’s 
civil rights legislation came before the 
Congress—legislation that would finally 
make civil rights meaningful to Amer- 
ican minorities. But what a long, diffi- 
cult, and sad journey it traveled until 
it became the law of the land. Dallas, on 
November 22, 1963, gave new impetus to 
its need—and on July 2, 1964, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 finally became law— 
a testament to America’s willingness to 
begin to right the wrongs of a hundred 
years. 

We enacted groundbreaking legisla- 
tion. We struck down discrimination in 
job opportunities. We outlawed discrim- 
ination in public accommodations. We 
continued the Commission on Civil 
Rights. We created an Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. We made 
it possible to effectively implement the 
Supreme Court ruling that our schools 
throughout the land be desegregated. 

With this bill—strengthened by the 
1965 Voting Rights Act—we made it pos- 
sible for Negroes in the South to exer- 
cise the right of citizenship. 

The promise of American democracy 
to all of its citizens was now incorporated 
into the Nation’s laws. 

Congressional action this year in civil 
rights is equally as historic. In 1964 the 
fight for open housing began. This year, 
we enacted the legislation. 

We made equal opportunity in housing 
a reality for all Americans. We also ex- 
tended the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission for an additional 5 years. We ap- 
proved legislation to prevent interfer- 
ence with the exercise of civil rights. We 
reformed the Federal jury selection sys- 
tem. 

We have taken another step on that 
long road—for our accomplishments in 
civil rights go to the heart of the Com- 
mission’s findings and recommendations. 

Mr. Speaker, as the 90th Congress 
nears the completion of its existence, I 
take great pride in the work we have 
done. But, this is not to say—and I want 
to be very clear on this—that I am en- 
tirely satisfied with the substance of the 
legislation we have enacted. 

In many cases we could hayve—and 
should have—done more. There is much, 
much more that needs to be done, but, as 
we all know, legislation enacted is legis- 
lation on which we can build in later ses- 
sions. Our most serious responsibility is 
to see that we continue to build. 

And, I make another point equally as 
clear. I am disappointed with the amount 
of money we have put into the programs 
we have enacted, either in past years, or 
in this Congress. But again, we have a 
foundation, and now hopefully we can 
build. Indeed, we must build, or there 
will be no hope. 

As a member of the Democratic Party, 
my greatest source of expectation that 
America will move forward in its search 
for national resolutions to the root causes 
that are dividing us as a nation is the 
attention that Vice President HUMPHREY 
has given to the basic recommendations 
of the Commission’s report. 
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I have conferred with the Vice Presi- 
dent on several occasions about the re- 
port. I know of his deep concern for 
every American. His concern is the his- 
tory of his life—public and private. 

In his Truman Day speech on July 6, 
the Vice President said—and I quote: 

The next President must, once and for 
all, lead this nation in the re-invigoration 
and renewal of our urban development 
through a new Marshall Plan for the Ameri- 
can City, the next President must assert the 
right of every American to earn a living, to 
work and to learn, the next President must 
conquer hunger, the next President must 
look to the full meaning of civil rights, the 
next President must provide full protection 
of the law in every American neighborhood. 


There were no priorities—they are all 
simply “musts.” 

With these words, the Vice President 
has acknowledged the validity of the 
basic recommendations of the Commis- 
sion Report. 

He went on to say in that same speech 
—and I shall paraphrase—that we have 
big goals that will require big commit- 
ments, commitments in money, commit- 
ments in determination by Federal, 
State, and local government, by free in- 
stitutions of this country, by every sin- 
gle person—and that they will be sus- 
tained only by a nation unified with 
the clear vision of a better tomorrow. 

I am extremely gratified by the Vice 
President’s statements. 

The Democratic Party has been urged 
to endorse the Commission’s report and 
recommendations by including them in 
the party platform to be adopted at the 
Democratic National Convention next 
month. 

I would hope that both parties will en- 
dorse the philosophy that America must 
move toward a single society—tearing 
down all racial barriers—and that we 
must utilize our resources to overcome 
the disadvantages suffered by so many 
of our citizens, 


HON. A. SYDNEY HERLONG, JR. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fremxan], is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
travel the pathway of life, we make many 
friends—some casual and some warm 
and steadfast, with whom we feel a bond. 
Frequently we cannot fully evaluate true 
friendship until a test presents itself, 
then we know our real friends and hold 
them apart from the casual friends. It 
has been my good fortune to know and 
serve in this body with Syp HERLONG for 
nearly 20 years, and I have known him 
to be one of my warm and steadfast 
friends. Everyone who knows Syp cannot 
but admire his friendly, affable manner 
and his willingness to be helpful when- 
ever the occasion may arise. 

Perhaps it is superfluous to make men- 
tion of Syp’s outstanding record in Con- 
gress, as I am certain all of us are aware 
that he possesses all the qualities of a 
born fighter, a natural leader, and he 
has demonstrated his able and forceful 
manner as a legislator who speaks out 
and fights for what he feels is best for 
his constituency, the State of Florida, and 
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for our Nation. The conscientious man- 
ner in which he has devoted his time and 
talents to his official duties is significant 
of Syv’s ability, determination, and zeal. 

In addition to my service with Syp here 
in this House, my wife and I have en- 
joyed the extra pleasure of counting Syp 
and his lovely wife, Mary Alice, as our 
personal friends. 

It is my feeling that Syp Hertonc will, 
even out of office, spend his time and con- 
tinue to direct his energies to the good 
of our country and his fellow men, I 
know he has made his decision with 
considerable deliberation, to depart the 
Halls of Congress, where he has made his 
mark and established a distinguished 
record, but we hope he will not forget us, 
as we shall not forget him, and that he 
will find time to return on frequent oc- 
casions, and enjoy the fraternity of the 
Members of this body. 

All of us will miss Syp as the 91st Con- 
gress convenes, but the excellent record 
he has made here will stand as a monu- 
ment to his diligence, his faithfulness to 
his trust, and the high purpose with 
which he has pursued his work. 


NEW HOPE FOR RURAL AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill which will in- 
crease to $5 million the amount of tax- 
free industrial development bonds a city 
or political subdivision may issue. For 
years there was no limitation. Then by 
the so-called revenue expenditure con- 
trol bill we knocked out the tax exemp- 
tion entirely. But later the committee 
provided an exemption in the amount of 
$1 million. 

Mr. Speaker, this amount is not real- 
istic, It is certainly not going to be of 
very much help. I am advised that the 
chairman of our Committee on Ways 
and Means recognizes this fact. I under- 
stand he has introduced a bill raising 
the exemption from $1 million to $5 mil- 
lion. I am proud to join the gentleman 
from Arkansas today in that effort. Per- 
haps mine is not an identical bill, be- 
cause I put in some recitation of purposes 
which may not have been contained in 
his bill. 

My objective is to encourage the es- 
tablishment of new employment oppor- 
tunities in the rural areas which should 
be accelerated by these tax-free indus- 
trial development bonds. 

Yesterday following the debate on the 
farm bill I made some remarks on the 
floor to the effect that one of the great 
problems facing our Nation today is the 
imbalance between the population of our 
rural areas and our urban areas. Yester- 
day I introduced what I called the rural 
revitalization bill and proceeded to 
briefly discuss its provisions on the floor 
last night. 

The unique provision of my bill is a 
tax incentive of 7 percent to induce light 
and medium industry to locate in the 
rural areas, meaning smaller towns and 
the countryside. 

This year for the first time we enacted 
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a housing bill which provided housing 
benefits for the rural areas. Heretofore 
about all we had in the rural areas was 
the VA program, and some Farmers 
Home Administration programs. How- 
ever, in this last housing bill for the first 
time we provided for a program of hous- 
ing for the low-income group in the 
rural areas. It was our privilege at that 
time to offer an amendment which was 
accepted by the committee on both sides 
of the aisle. It provided for the planning 
of rural housing. 

We added the word “implementation” 
to the planning section, which will be 
advantageous to smaller cities and 
counties to implement programs after 
they have been planned. 

Our new housing bill is closely related 
to the effort we are discussing now by 
the introduction of this bill to raise limi- 
tation from $1 million to $5 million on 
industrial bonds. They are both intended 
to improve life in rural America. 

The extent to which this country’s 
rural families find it necessary to aban- 
don farming as a way of life and as a 
way of making a living creates perhaps 
the most serious domestic problem in 
America today. 

It is a complex problem with ramifica- 
tions that directly contribute to other 
serious conditions with which the Con- 
gress must deal. 

Large farms have the cushion of bet- 
ter capitalization with which to ride 
out financial and other adversities and 
they have the means to fight rising costs 
with technocratic innovations. But the 
small farmer, many of whom have been 
reduced to a net income of only $3 or 
$4 a day, have no such resources. 

Just 3 weeks ago, and over the pro- 
tests of some of us, the Congress took 
away still another help to the small 
farmer when legislation was passed to re- 
duce by 70 percent the amount of non- 
farm commodities that can be back- 
hauled by farm cooperative trucks. 

It is really not surprising that the 
number of small farms has declined at 
the rate of about 100,000 a year. But the 
result is a scandalous waste of human 
and natural resources. 

Rural America is becoming pock- 
marked by deteriorating communities 
that once were prosperous farming and 
trading centers. 

Small country towns have grown 
smaller. 

The lack of economic activity that 
was once generated by the purchasing 
power of farms and farm people has led 
to the disrepair and disintegration of 
stores and homes and other buildings. 

It is no wonder that more than 50 
percent of the country’s substandard 
housing is to be found in the rural areas. 

The people who remain are just as 
reliable and are just as industrious as 
ever but they have nothing with which 
to occupy their productiveness and they 
lose a little more hope every day. 

Many of those who have left have 
become parts of the army of migrants 
who have flocked to the urban ghettos 
in recent years. 

Mr. Speaker, there needs to be no such 
horrendous waste as this. 

In order to try to help stem this tide, 
I introduced yesterday H.R. 19130, which 
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I described as The Rural Revitalization 
Act of 1968. 

As a companion measure I am today 
introducing a bill to encourage the es- 
tablishment of job oportunities in de- 
pressed rural areas by increasing to $5 
million the amount of tax-free industrial 
development bonds that may be issued 
for such purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, through my bill I propose 
that the limit be raised to $5 million face 
value of industrial bonds which shall 
not be taxable to the obligor when all or 
a major portion of the proceeds of the 
bond issue are used to acquire, construct 
or improve industrial job-creating prop- 
erty, including property for use in whole- 
saling and retailing activities. However, 
these bonds may not be issued unless the 
Governor of the State or Territory in 
which the property will be located certi- 
fies a substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment or underemployment exists in 
the plant area or in the community from 
which the plant’s labor force will be 
drawn, and other opportunities for em- 
ployment in the area are inadequate. 

Adding to the soundness of this meas- 
ure is a requirement that the person or 
persons using the proceeds of the bonds 
issued under this provision must spend 
or contract to spend at least $1 of his 
or her own money for every $5 available 
from the bond issue. 

Unlike the billions of dollars we ap- 
propriate each year for welfare and re- 
lief purposes, neither the Rural Re- 
vitalization Act of 1968 nor this bill 
contemplates any payments to anyone 
who cannot or will not work. These bills 
require no appropriation from the 
Treasury. They do not make tax con- 
cessions to those industries whose own- 
ers are unwilling to invest some of their 
own money in order to get Federal 
assistance in building job-producing 
opportunities. We waive tax require- 
ments for a little while to the ad- 
vantage of thousands of unemployed 
and underemployed in rural areas. We 
hope this bill can create new sources 
of Federal revenue in future years from 
corporate earnings of industries with 
help from personal taxes from those we 
have helped to become useful, produc- 
tive citizens in our rural areas. 

The most valuable asset that any 
country can have is its human resources. 
This Nation has been very well blessed 
in this respect. We have also been 
blessed with a great amount of space 
within which to expand our productive 
capacity. We are faced today with a 
situation in which additional human 
resources are going to have to be used 
because the farmlands to which these 
people have in the past dedicated their 
toil have finally become so unprofitable 
as to make further endeavors along 
those lines less and less productive. 

Thousands of our rural people are 
leaving the farms and the countryside 
seeking a brighter future in the urban 
centers. Too many of them become bit- 
terly disappointed in this quest when 
they find the already overcrowded con- 
ditions of the big cities. They soon be- 
come the recipients of welfare payments 
of one kind or another from local, State, 
and Federal treasuries. Yet the lands 
from which these people have migrated 
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are left lying unused. Why not bring all 
these factors together? 

My bill would increase the tax-free 
issuance of industrial development bonds. 
This should provide the possibility for 
improving the attractiveness of rural 
America. When this bill is coupled with 
the Rural Revitalization Act of 1968 and 
with the score or more of other programs 
of assistance available under present 
Federal law, we should have the ingredi- 
ents we need for making profitable the 
use of thousands of tracts of unused land 
all over America. 

Hundreds of thousands of people who, 
through no fault of their own, are not 
now productive, and additional thou- 
sands of people, who have not found the 
prosperity they sought in the Nation’s 
big cities, will be restored to usefulness. 
I have consistently maintained that it 
will cost far less to save and revitalize our 
rural communities than it would cost to 
rebuild our big cities. The two bills which 
I have introduced provide the means for 
preserving the countryside while making 
it possible to renovate the big cities at far 
less cost. 

I fervently hope that at some time in 
the not too distant future, Congress will 
move forward with favorable action on 
the Rural Revitalization Act, and on the 
bill I have introduced today, both of 
which are intended to provide additional 
industrial incentives for the rural areas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
House will be in order. The gentleman 
is making an important speech and de- 
serves to be heard. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent at this time that at 
the conclusion of all special orders here- 
tofore granted for tomorrow, Friday, the 
second day of August, I be permitted to 
address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


A BILL TO ESTABLISH A DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill which would es- 
tablish a Cabinet-level U.S. Department 
of Education. We all recognize the im- 
portant role education plays in every 
phase of American life, and each year 
we become more cognizant of the need 
for various forms of Federal activity in 
the field of education. At the same time, 
we are acutely aware of our fiscal re- 
sponsibilities and of the need to elimi- 
nate all unnecessary and wasteful Gov- 
ernment spending. I believe that the 
creation of a Cabinet-level Department 
of Education would serve to improve our 
performance in the field of education 
while simultaneously streamlining the 
Federal educational machinery, thus 
eliminating much of the wasteful frag- 
mentation and duplication now common 
in Federal programs. 

I might note that among those who 
have strongly supported the establish- 
ment of a Cabinet-level Department of 
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Education are the distinguished chair- 
man of our Subcommittee on Education, 
Congresswoman EDITH GREEN, of Oregon, 
and Connecticut's Senator ABRAHAM 
Rrsrcorr, a former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

I urge all Members to give serious con- 
sideration to this proposed legislation. It 
is of the highest priority and deserves the 
earliest possible attention. 

Education has always been of great 
concern to Americans, and has long been 
considered one of the prime responsibil- 
ities of Government. While the educa. 
tional process itself is in essence a local 
concern, we have become aware that 
many aspects of education, particularly 
international education programs, re- 
search, and many areas of funding are 
prec gc most effectively at the national 
level. 

Never before has education involved so 
many individuals, or so great a percent- 
age of our population. In 1956, the total 
enrollment of American educational in- 
stitutions, not including adult education 
programs, was 40 million. By 1966 that 
figured had swelled by almost 50 percent, 
to 56 million students. We are currently 
undergoing continuing growth in the 
number of children involved in early 
childhood schooling and the number of 
young men and women able to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities of higher 
education, and official Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare projec- 
tions indicate that despite the drop in 
the Nation’s birth rate, the number of 
students in American schools and univer- 
sities in 1976 will have reached at least 
62 million. A huge percentage of Ameri- 
can citizens are, and will be, directly in- 
volved in the Nation’s educational en- 
deavors. 

Likewise, education has become big, 
big business. In 1956, the total educa- 
tional expenditure of the American econ- 
omy, at all levels, was $16.8 billion. This 
year that figure has exploded to $52.2 
billion. It is projected that the figure 
will reach $70.2 billion by 1976. 
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Federal activity in education has 
grown as we have become more aware of 
the needs of our students and of our 
educational institutions. It is estimated 
that in 1968 the expenditures of the 
Federal Government for educational 
purposes will total approximately $11 
billion. 

The attention that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has given to the needs of edu- 
cation is both highly commendable and 
extremely necessary. But the Govern- 
ment only meets its full responsibliity 
by spending wisely and efficiently. Unfor- 
tunately, our efforts in the very impor- 
tant field of education have been plagued 
by fragmentation, duplication, and 
waste. 

About one-third of the Federal educa- 
tion budget is the responsibility of the 
US. Office of Education. Although the 
Office of Education, a branch of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, is responsible for only a frac- 
tion of Federal programs, it already has 
an annual budget greater than eight of 
our current Cabinet Departments, as the 
figures here listed indicate. 


Budgets for fiscal year 1967 


Office of Education $3,918 
Department of Housing and Urban 


Development 2, 025 
Department of Transportation 1, 826 
Department of the Interior 1. 704 
Post Office Department_-.-.-..----- 1, 227 
Department of Commerce._......._. 1, 066 
Department of Labor 638 
Department of Justice 410 
Department of State 398 


The other two-thirds of the programs 
are handled by at least 32 different Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, 14 of 
which have annual educational budgets 
in excess of $100 million. 

At this point, I would like to list a sum- 
mary of the Federal funds spent for edu- 
cation and training, by agency, as it ap- 
pears in “Special Analyses of the U.S. 
Budget, Fiscal Year 1968.” 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND RELATED PROGRAMS, BY AGENCY: FISCAL YEARS 1966-68 
Un millions of dollars 


New obligational authority Expenditures 
Agency 1966 1967 1968 1966 1967 1968 
actual estimate estimate actual estimate estimate 
a) 29 (3) @) (5) (6) o) 
ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: Office of 
. $3,342 $4,018 $4,155 $1,972 $3,047 $3,556 
(3, 342) 918) (4,0 (1,972) (2,947) 6,356) 
Public Health Service: 
National Institutes of Health............-.-2...2......- 773 897 558 790 804 
eee aes ey % Gly d @ d% ID) 
90 124 151 82 121 146 
47 60 64 43 57 66 
28 26 104 22 30 50 
Total, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare... 4, 479 5,421 5, 803 2,262 4.238 4,906 
(4,479) (5,321) (5,691) (2, 762) (4,138) (4,691) 
Department of Defense: 
Military activities: 
A 743 1,013 857 715 1, 008 856 
513 58 560 511 573 558 
645 711 695 625 707 701 
54 5 50 52 48 50 
20 21 25 16 25 27 
Total, Department of Defense 1,975 2, 384 2, 188 1,918 2, 361 2, 191 
Office of Economic Opportunity 742 892 1.291 588 841 1,115 
National Science Foundation 480 480 526 368 395 455 
Veterans’ Administration 80 415 47 79 415 472 
Department of Labour 408 4 415 283 284 304 
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FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND RELATED PROGRAMS, BY AGENCY: FISCAL YEARS 1966-68—Continued 
{In millions of dollars] 


Agency 
a) 


ADMINISTRATIVE BUGET—Continued 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 


Department of the Interior 
PHH bo 
Department of Agricultu fe- 
Atomic Energy Commission <- nma emm 
National Aeronautics and Space Administrati 


Peace Corps 

Military assistance 
Library of Congress. 
Smithsonian Institution 


Department of Justice. 
U.S. Information Agency 
General Services A 2 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
Small Business Administration 


Total budget funds for education, training, and related 


New obligational authority Expenditures 
1966 1967 1968 1966 1967 1968 
actual estimate estimate actual estimate estimate 
0 (3) (4) (5) (6) @ 
300) c GiB). GID (258) (1,280) 
205 7 240 20 216 243 
137 160 225 82 108 158 
188 192 205 170 182 196 
108 119 120 103 115 120 
143 117 lil 119 141 136 
67 62 64 69 66 66 
22 30 62 20 32 36 
57 50 55 47 47 50 
67 56 42 67 51 42 
26 32 38 25 31 37 
27 32 37 30 41 42 
32 31 33 32 32 32 
12 15 23 11 14 20 
6 11 16 1 8 15 
8 9 13 4 9 12 
8 10 u 8 10 ll 
4 4 5 4 4 5 
2 2 2 2 2 2 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
11,125 12. 346 7,313 9,993 11, 009 
6 80 (11,075) (12,234) (7,313) (9,293) (9, 194) 


Note: Figures in parentheses represent amounts after proceeds from loan participation sales. 
Source: Special Analyses, Budget of the United States, Fiscal Year 1968. 


Our Federal educational machinery 
has become so unwieldy that many large 
school systems have been forced to hire 
full-time personnel whose sole function 
is to keep track of Federal assistance pro- 
grams in the various departments. 

Many times different departments and 
agencies handle programs that precisely 
duplicate one another. For instance, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity’s Up- 
ward Bound program is extremely simi- 
lar to the Office of Education’s Talent 
Search. Programs for teacher training 
institutes are administered both by the 
National Science Foundation and the Of- 
fice of Education. College scholarships 
and fellowships are handled by a myriad 
of Federal agencies. Manpower and voca- 
tional programs are adminis- 
tered by the Office of Education, the De- 
partment of Labor, the HEW Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

The duplication of effort and extra ex- 
pense caused by so many layers of bu- 
reaucracy are things that neither our 
educational system, our local govern- 
ments, nor our Federal budget can 
afford. 

The establishment of a Department of 
Education would enable the Government 
to organize and coordinate its educa- 
tional programs much more effectively 
and efficiently, without resorting to the 
waste of bureaucratic duplication and a 
complex and costly system of redtape. 

While the sub-Cabinet Office of Edu- 
cation has been very effective in fulfill- 
ing the limited responsibility placed in 
its hands, the fact that it is only a sub- 
Cabinet office has had significant ad- 
verse effects on our educational system. 

It is ironic that while the United 
States is a nation that has always been 
extremely concerned with the quality of 
its education opportunities to all seg- 
ments of its population, the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education is hierarchically 


outranked by the educational representa- 
tive of every other nation at UNESCO 
meetings and other high-level educa- 
tional conferences. 

This is because no other country in 
the world relegates education to a sub- 
Cabinet or sub-Ministry level as does the 
United States. For the foreigner look- 
ing at the structure of American Gov- 
ernment, it would be difficult to realize 
the great stress and value placed upon 
education in this country. 

The lack of a Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment of Education has also hindered 
the functioning of educational programs 
currently assigned to the Office of Edu- 
cation. We are very fortunate to have 
found such an able and respected Com- 
missioner of Education as Dr. Harold 
Howe II, who has added significantly 
to the regard in which the Office of Edu- 
cation is held. But on one occasion when 
the office of Commissioner of Education 
was vacant, no less than 12 qualified 
candidates were approached before one 
accepted the positon. Who can imagine 
such being the case for a Cabinet-level 
appointment? The situation is even more 
discouraging for lower echelon positions 
in the Office of Education. Because of 
the dearth of high-status and well-paid 
positions to which qualified personnel 
can aspire, it is difficult to attract high- 
ly qualified men and women to the Office. 

The creation of a Department of Ed- 
ucation would serve to attract many 
more qualified people into Government 
work in the field of education, and 
would at the same time raise the status 
of education to the high position it de- 
serves within our Federal superstruc- 
ture. 

Another area in which a Department 
of Education would be of enormous ben- 
efit is in the field of educational re- 
search. A recent comprehensive study 
carried out by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development indicates that the 
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educational industry in this country 
spends only 1 percent of its annual budg- 
et on research, which is far less than 
other private industry devotes to this 
vital purpose. The results of that re- 
search which is conducted are often not 
well disseminated to those teachers and 
administrators who must need them. A 
Department of Education would have as 
one of its prime responsibilities the en- 
couragement, coordination, and dissem- 
ination of research and innovation at all 
levels of education. 

In short, the establishment of a Cab- 
inet-level Department of Education 
would serve many necessary and valu- 
able functions. It would consolidate the 
unwieldy Federal machinery in the field 
of education, eliminating much of the 
wasteful duplication and fragmentation 
now plaguing our Federal programs, and 
would thus reduce much of the unneces- 
sary spending of both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and our local school systems. A 
Department of Education would better 
enable the Government to recruit truly 
high-quality personnel in educational 
programs, and would raise the status we 
accord to education, both in the minds 
of our own population and in the minds 
of those who view us from overseas, A 
Department of Education would pro- 
mote the expansion of research activities 
in the field of education, and would thus 
serve to improve the quality of educa- 
tion in those areas where we are now 
weakest, particularly in ghetto educa- 
tion, vocational training, and early 
childhood schooling. 

I commend this proposal to your at- 
tention, as I believe the restructuring it 
undertakes would be of utmost value to 
those purposes we have constantly ded- 
icated ourselves—namely a high-quality 
education for every American and a re- 
duction in the amount of unnecessary 
and wasteful spending undertaken by 
the Federal Government. The establish- 
ment of the Department of Education 
deserves the full attention of the Con- 
gress in the very near future. 


TRADE POLICY IN A SICK ECONOMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am not one of those who, after the un- 
fortunate events of recent months, con- 
cluded by instant reflex that we are a 
sick nation. Indeed I do not think that 
we are. I would, however, draw a fine line 
between our psychological health as a 
nation and the state of health of our 
economy. 

The latter, after months of agonizing 
study, assessment and reassessment, re- 
cently required us to adopt a tax increase 
tied to a $6 billion spending cut. Call it 
what we will, in the last analysis this 
major move was bitter medicine for a 
sick economy. 

I was among those Members of this 
House, Mr. Speaker, who voted for this 
bitter medicine. I voted for it because I 
felt and feel that it is necessary. With a 
deficit of $3.57 billion in our balance of 
payments last year, our declining gold 
reserves and our operating deficit in the 
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Federal Government are putting an in- 
flationary pressure on the U.S. dollar 
which may well wipe out many businesses 
and individuals, not to mention the jeop- 
ardy in which it puts the stability of our 
entire national economy. Until recent 
months, however, the United States could 
always count on its favorable balance of 
trade to retrieve some of its dollars. Tra- 
ditionally, our merchandise trade surplus 
has been the strongest element in the 
overall U.S. balance-of-payments situa- 
tion. This classic trade helped offset dol- 
lar outflows as a result of travel, foreign 
aid grants, and military expenditures 
abroad. 

But things are changing. The cumu- 
lative trade surplus for the first 6 months 
of 1968 was only 317.8 million, or sig- 
nificantly below the 2.27 billion cumu- 
lative surplus of the first 6 months of 
1967. So far, the Commerce Department 
estimates that exports are running 6 per- 
cent higher than last’s $30.94 billion 
total, but the same Commerce Depart- 
ment concedes that imports are up 20 
percent more than last year’s total of 
$26.82 billion. May, March, and June 
were deficit months in our Nation’s bal- 
ance of trade. 

So, while the spending cut-tax in- 
crease package may be one important 
step toward curing our economic ills, 
we must take additional bold steps as a 
nation to cure the disease which afflicts 
our economy. I refer to steps necessary to 
correct the deficit in our balance-of- 
payments resulting from the inexorable 
eating away of our export markets. Yes, 
and the eating away of some of our 
domestic markets as well by trade poli- 
cies of some of our so-called friends in 
the family of nations which we call the 
“free world.” 

In recent years, Mr. Speaker, we have 
moved further in the direction of what 
some grandly label “free trade.” Today 
it is just short of sacrilege to speak up 
and raise any questions about “free 
trade.” But I want to suggest that for 
trade to be “free” it must also be “fair.” 

Don Page in his column in the March 
12, 1968, issue of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer put it this way: 

The shrewd Yankee trader isn’t doing so 
well in today’s international mart. He's 
yelling “Uncle”. The “Uncle” he’s yelling is 
to Uncle Sam. What he’s yelling for is a bet- 
ter deal in competing with countries where 
“free trade” doesn't mean the same thing it 
means here. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert Mr. 
Page’s entire column in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

Many of those who point the finger of 
criticism at anyone who demands “fair 
trade” in the international marketplace 
are the same who beat the doors of Con- 
gress to demand relief for the jobless 
poor. These people, Mr. Speaker, unfor- 
tunately fail to realize that the best re- 
lief for poverty is work—gainful employ- 
ment in responsible jobs that contribute 
to society and in which the jobholder can 
take personal pride and satisfaction be- 
cause he is a taxpayer rather than a tax- 
supported welfare case. 

I would suggest to my distinguished 
colleagues and others who sincerely seek 
relief for the poor that, if we are to pro- 
vide work for the people of this Nation, 
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we had better start giving close atten- 
tion to the policies which destroy jobs 
and compound poverty in this country. 
The policies which our Nation pursues to- 
day and some of those now being con- 
sidered—may just be depriving some po- 
tential workers of my State and district 
of jobs. American jobs, in effect, are be- 
ing given away unnecessarily to workers 
in other countries which surely are not 
doing the same for us. 

Iam sorry to say that careful examina- 
tion of many of our past and present 
trade policies, and some of those now be- 
ing formulated, compels me reluctantly 
to conclude that in international trade 
policy, Uncle Sam today resembles a 
patsy. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
recently completed exhaustive public 
hearings on this subject and now is in 
executive session on the question. A 
plethora of bills and resolutions for im- 
port controls covering a vast number of 
foreign products now contributing exces- 
sively to our deficit in balance of pay- 
ments are before that distinguished com- 
mittee. Our deficit in balance of pay- 
ments relates directly to these imports, 
many of which enjoy special tax and 
other benefits in their country of origin. 
The imported items, produced and manu- 
factured abroad, also deprive our Gov- 
ernment of corporate and personal in- 
come taxes which must be made up by 
tax increases such as that which we have 
recently voted. 

The district which I am honored to 
represent derives much of its economic 
sustenance from steel. With 12 other 
members I have cosponsored a measure 
now before the Committee on Ways and 
Means to place a sliding quota on steel 
imports. Mr. Speaker, this legislation 
would not deprive foreign producers of 
their fair share of the American market. 
But it would limit that foreign share of 
our market so that access to our domestic 
market would grow at a regulated pace 
rather than permit the domestic produc- 
ers to be elbowed out of their own mar- 
ket by steel produced in countries where 
national policy, rather than actual cost, 
sometimes determines export price. As 
our actual costs of steel go up as a result 
of the recent wage settlement and con- 
sequent steel price increase such sub- 
sidies in lower wage nations become more 
significant. 

Steel is not the only product being ad- 
versely affected which is significant to 
the economic health of my congressional 
district. In recent months I have also 
been disturbed about the pressure a num- 
ber of agricultural products from the 
rich farmlands of Ohio are facing in 
United States and foreign markets. Such 
pressure depresses farm prices and ad- 
versely affects the economic status of 
farm producers. Both dairy and meat 
products have faced severe domestic 
competition from foreign production, 
while Ohio-grown wheat has not had 
comparable success finding increased 
foreign markets. 

These problems have not necessarily 
grown from tariff rates, but rather from 
product classifications which avoid the 
laws and agreements prohibiting dump- 
ing. 
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While some nations have been dump- 
ing their surpluses in U.S. markets, 
quantitative import restrictions against 
wool and manmade textiles are report- 
edly applied by 12 foreign nations with 
whom we are said to have the best of 
trade relations. Such restrictions are im- 
posed, of course, to protect their own 
domestic production and manufacturing 
facilities from the production of other 
nations such as the United States. 

One of the highly specialized indus- 
tries which has a company operating in 
my district has suggested a similar re- 
striction be imposed by the United States 
on the products it manufactures, cord- 
age and rope. This industry, which sup- 
plied a vital wartime necessity, has de- 
clined sharply since the end of World 
War II when it consisted of 22 com- 
panies with 23 mills. Only 10 companies 
of 10 mills now remain. The commercial 
market for hard fiber rope has declined 
53 percent since 1955, partly due to the 
invasion of the market by manmade 
fiber. Yet, U.S. imports of hard fiber rope 
during that same period have risen from 
7.6 percent to about 25 percent. What 
will happen should we have another war- 
time need for hard fiber rope and for- 
eign manufacturing sources are cut off 
when domestic manufactures have be- 
come so depressed that they cannot meet 
the requirements of a peacetime need? 

On the other end of the spectrum of 
size and specialization, there are more 
than 5,000 United Auto Workers union 
members in my district whose jobs can 
be affected by imports. While most of 
these workers are employed in truck as- 
sembly, there are several hundred in 
auto assembly and parts manufacture. 
The truck industry has been as severely 
affected by imports as the auto makers. 
In 1967, 11 percent of all trucks pur- 
chased in the United States were made 
outside the United States. That was also 
true of automobiles in 1966, but last year 
we imported over 1,020,620 foreign cars 
from abroad or 14 percent of all those 
sold here. How many more auto workers 
would we employ in the United States if 
those cars had been made in America? 
And how many steelworkers’ jobs, for 
that matter, since each car averages 1,400 
pounds of steel? That is over 750,000 tons 
of steel which would have required al- 
most 6,000 steelworkers’ job to produce. 

Steel is not the only industry in our 
Nation where a reduction in production 
because of imports can have a devesta- 
ting impact on our economy. In testimony 
before my Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Labor Secretary Wil- 
lard Wirtz mentioned steel and automo- 
bile manufacturing as two industries 
where lengthy shutdowns as a result of 
labor disputes could not be tolerated be- 
cause of the problems this would create 
for our entire national economy. He also 
mentioned transportation and communi- 
cations industries—and even news- 
Papers—as basic industries on whose 
prosperity our national economic well- 
being is based. If his concern is appli- 
cable to labor shutdowns, why it is not 
as applicable to shutdowns as a result 
of loss of markets to foreign imports? 
And certainly steel and the auto and 
truck industry are as basic to our long- 
run national security as rope manufac- 
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ture or agriculture. So I shall continue 
to discuss steel as my example. 

Mr. Speaker, I also wish to call this 
body’s attention to a new and little-no- 
ticed development in trade policy which 
shocks and disturbs me. I suspect that 
many of my distinguished colleagues are 
not aware of this disquieting new devel- 
opment. Should it be permitted to become 
national policy, I am sorry to say that 
Uncle Sam would resemble not a patsy 
but a dope. 

I refer to an application now being en- 
tertained by the Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board to permit the fabricating of ships 
in foreign-trade subzones set up on 
American soil at U.S. ports so that for- 
eign steel can be used in this country 
without even entering the U.S. customs 
area. Certainly the next step would be to 
take all of our American shipbuilding 
into duty-free subzones to use cheaper 
foreign steel. And after that why not 
move our shipyards lock, stock, and bar- 
rel to foreign lands so that low-wage for- 
eign shipbuilders would have the jobs too. 
Then we can rename all of our idle ship- 
yards Resurrection City. 

Such an application is now pending. 
The Foreign-Trade Zones Board held 
hearings in New Orleans on a request to 
permit a shipbuilder there to convert his 
yard into a foreign-trade subzone. If ever 
there was a totally unnecessary plan to 
weaken our domestic steel market, that is 
it. Why we would even consider it, I do 
not know. 

Under the General Agreements on Tar- 
iffs and Trade—GATT—of course, we 
have some obligations which we cannot 
avoid. Under the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, we agreed to negotiate reductions 
in our tariffs for reduced tariffs abroad. 
Nowhere, though, Mr. Speaker, can I 
find any rationale, law, treaty, or other- 
wise for voluntarily carving out an 
American shipyard, putting it outside of 
our customs so as to give its steel con- 
sumption to foreign steel producers. And 
mind you, the beneficiaries would be the 
same nations which are already swamp- 
ing our domestic steel industry to the 
point that 119 Members of Congress have 
demanded legislation to establish fair 
trade on this import. 

Iam advised that if the Foreign-Trade 
Zones Board grants this application for 
New Orleans, shipyards up and down the 
coast of our country will ask the same 
tariff loophole for themselves so that 
they, too, can use cheaper foreign steel 
without paying duty on it. Though the 
American press, for the most part, has 
failed to notice this important threat to 
our domestic industry and to the Ameri- 
can worker, I am happy to say that it is 
reported quite fully in some of the spe- 
cialized media. So that my colleagues 
may have the benefit of this information, 
I ask unanimous consent that clippings 
from the following media be inserted in 
the RECORD: 

Business Week, June 8, 1968, issue and 
the New York Journal of Commerce, 
March 31, 1968; April 17, 1968; April 29, 
1968; May 22, 1968; and May 27, 1968 
editions.“ 

I wonder sometimes whether our Fed- 
eral Government is more interested in 
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winning concessions for our foreign 
friends than it is in the jobs which make 
possible life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness for the American worker. I 
wonder, Mr. Speaker, if some of our ap- 
pointive public officials who entertain 
applications of this kind have ever seen 
a mining town shut down because there 
is no more market for its coal; or a 
steel town in depression because there 
is no market for its steel and, therefore, 
no employment for its workers. 

Many of us are trying to undo by leg- 
islation what has already been done to 
subject many of our markets to this un- 
fair competition. Must we now also seek 
corrective legislation to ban foreign- 
trade zones to prevent what has not yet 
been done—and does not have to be 
done—in order to prevent the frittering 
away of more of our domestic market for 
steel and other U.S. products? I do not 
believe the intent of Congress in the 
Foreign Trade Zones Act of June 18, 1934, 
and as amended in 1950, was the crea- 
tion of manufacturing zones where duty- 
free products could be converted by 
those selling merely to avoid import 
duties. Interpretations by administrative 
departments of the executive branch of 
Government sometimes represent the de- 
sires of the executive branch rather than 
the original intent of the legislative 
branch in the enactment of the law. This 
should not be. 

And in yet another area, Mr. Speaker, 
why must we wait until nickel-bearing 
scrap needed for stainless steel produc- 
tion in the United States is in short sup- 
ply before we establish export controls? 
Only a few months ago we were faced 
with just such a situation. 

One of my first constituent problems 
as a Member of this body was a request 
from an industry in my district for an 
increase in its nickel quota in order to 
install equipment to lower costs and 
hopefully become more competitive in 
world markets. While I had some suc- 
cess, the full need could not be met and 
this needed modernization had to be de- 
ferred. While other factors were in- 
volved, that independent company since 
has been sold to one of our Nation’s 
great conglomerates and the independ- 
ence of our smaller businesses has suf- 
fered one more setback. 

Last March 18, because of indications 
of a developing critical situation on 
nickel, 10 of our colleagues in the other 
body asked, in a letter to the President, 
for export controls on stainless steel 
scrap to keep nickel in this country until 
it was no longer in short supply. The 
answer—negative—came from the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Recently, my attention was called to a 
telegram from Mr. T. S. Fitch, president 
of the Washington Steel Corp., of Wash- 
ington, Pa. He asserted: 

In our company seventy-five percent of 
everything we sell and ship contains nickel. 
We estimate that our net earnings in this 
fiscal year which ends September 20 will be 
depressed by the premiums we have to pay 
to obtain our minimal nickel requirements. 
Restricting domestic scrap exportation would 
greatly aid other domestic producers and 
manufacturers as well as ourselves. 


Mr. Fitch was simply adding his voice 
to what has become a growing clamor by 
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American business and labor for help for 
American industry and the American 
worker. This is further evidenced by a 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 18—Extensions of Remarks, page 
22218, by the Honorable HAROLD COLLIER, 
of Illinois—in which Congressman CoL- 
LIER reports receiving a petition from 
7,500 employees of Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co. and their families supporting steel 
quota legislation. 

I am sure that my colleagues did not 
miss the significance in the unprece- 
dented joint appearance before the Ways 
and Means Committee a few days ago of 
Mr. I. W. Abel, president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, and Thomas F. 
Patton, chairman of Republic Steel 
Corp. and spokesman for the entire steel 
industry. These gentlemen, usually at 
each other’s throats and even then nego- 
tiating new labor contracts under threat 
of strike, readily cooperated to come to 
a committee of Congress together to 
plead and warn that their major sector 
of our national economy was in dire dan- 
ger under the pressures of foreign trade 
machinations. 

Whatever our differences may be as to 
other matters— 


Mr. Patton told the committee— 

we and the union are of one mind as to the 
serlousness of the problem of imports of pig 
iron and steel mill products into the United 
States. We and the union are in agreement 
that there is an immediate need for some 
reasonable limitation on the importation of 
those commodities to prevent the present 
negative balance in steel trade from getting 
rapidly worse. 


The joint concern of labor and man- 
agement in the steel industry over the 
incursions of foreign imports which can 
diminish American employment and the 
viability of the American steel industry 
would presumably stir the sympathy of 
Secretary Wirtz. Those in this country 
who are concerned about jobs and our 
national security as it is affected by the 
vigor of basic industries have a broader 
interest than the parochial concern of 
the management or stockholders in our 
Nation’s industries. After all, it is pos- 
sible to move a manufacturing operation 
abroad in order to take advantage of 
cheap labor and whatever advantages 
may exist in other foreign markets by 
having a product originate in a nation 
other than the United States. 

As a matter of fact, this very move- 
ment has been going on for some time. 
My late father and predecessor in the 
office I now hold was highly critical 
some years ago of one world renowned 
American industry which formerly main- 
tained extensive manufacturing opera- 
tions in Ohio because it was doing just 
that. It had moved much of its manu- 
facturing operation abroad in order to 
have advantages in world trade and it 
was even supplying parts to its U.S. 
plants from its foreign manufacturing 
operations. Thus it was supplying jobs to 
foreign labor at the expense of American 
workers, avoiding some U.S. Federal 
taxes and not adversely affecting the 
profits from which its managers were 
being paid or by which American stock- 
holders were seeing their dividends or 
stock values increase. Although it must 
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be admitted that the stockholder bene- 
fits are somewhat more complicated to 
realize when the money is made abroad, 
this trend is still going on today in many 
major U.S. corporations and the Ameri- 
can workingman feels the immediate 
negative impact. 

Higher and higher wages in the United 
States compound this problem, of course. 
But that is one of the results as well as 
one of the causes of inflation which starts 
with a government spending more than 
it takes in and thus demanding ever- 
higher taxes from the paychecks of its 
wage earners. Continuing wage increases 
in our Nation can give a price advantage 
to low wage nations in time, but there is 
no reason to give additional advantages 
through our trade policies. 

A Commerce Department official has 
recently predicted that attempts to bol- 
ster the U.S. trade surplus this year will 
not meet the goal set January 1, when 
the administration announced an attack 
on the growing balance-of-payments 
deficit. The official told a Senate com- 
mittee: 

We hope for a substantial improvement 
in our export picture during the second half 
of the year, but I doubt... that improve- 
ments will ... permit attainment of the 
general improvement in the trade surplus 
sought this year. 


Yet this is the department, Mr, Speak- 
er, which administers the proposed for- 
eign-trade zones which I discussed a 
few minutes ago, and which can make 
that significant decision. 

Meanwhile, Andrew F. Brimmer, a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board 
warns that the U.S. trade surplus will be 
below the depressed level of 1967 despite 
an improvement expected as a result of 
the 10 percent income tax surcharge. 

That balance certainly is not helped 
by steel imports which are continuing 
to take a large and increasing portion 
of the domestic steel market. From 1.2 
million tons in 1957, imports rose to 10.8 
million in 1966, and they are still rising. 
Over the same period U.S. exports de- 
clined from 5.3 to 1.7 million tons—a net 
adverse swing of over 13 million tons for 
the past decade. 

Our domestic U.S. market for steel has 
grown since 1957 by over 23 million tons, 
but foreign sources have taken over 40 
percent of that growth in consumption. 
Imports have grown at an average rate 
of 27.7 percent per year during the latter 
half of this period and will reach a record 
18 million tons or more in 1968. This 
represents 18 percent of the total domes- 
tic market in the United States. I am 
sorry to say that this is equivalent to 
more than 100,000 full-time jobs for 
American steelworkers and employees in 
supporting activities. 

Of course, some of this impact on 
American markets has come from the 
nations which have been the recipients 
of foreign aid. After World War I, it 
became our Nation’s policy and in our in- 
terest to strengthen these nations so that 
they would thwart the incursions of com- 
munism. Nations which were our 
enemies in World War II have been a 
part of this impact on our markets. 
Their industrial capacity, destroyed dur- 
ing that war, has been completely re- 
built since and, in some cases, is even 
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more efficient than our own because it is 
more modern. And often these nations 
could afford to rebuild their industrial 
resources because their citizens pay no 
taxes for military activities as do Amer- 
ican citizens and industries which are re- 
quired to carry the financial burden of 
taxes to support American peacekeep- 
ing efforts throughout the world. 

Perhaps over the past few years, there 
was no way to avoid the circumstances 
which have brought about these economic 
results. But if American taxpayers are to 
be expected to continue to carry these 
burdens, then we had better protect their 
jobs and their ability to pay the necessary 
taxes. If the industrial jobs are to be 
yielded up to other nations in the sub- 
stitution of trade for aid, then perhaps 
those same nations must be expected to 
share the costs of policing the world. 

Japan, for example, has grown indus- 
trially by leaps and bounds since the war 
and every indication is that her indus- 
trial expansion will be continued as fast 
as possible. Last year, the U.S. trade 
deficit in steel was about $875 million and 
a good part of it was due to Japanese 
competition. In 1968, our steel trade defi- 
cit could balloon to $1.4 billion or more. 
Trade papers and company literature 
from Japan recently reveal plans to 
double Japan’s steel production capabil- 
ity by 1975. When this is stacked up 
against estimated domestic consumption 
in Japan by then, it reveals that some 30 
to 40 million tons of raw steel will be 
available for export. There is every in- 
dication that Japan will achieve its pro- 
duction objective and that the United 
States will increasingly be Japan’s 
market target. 

As the Foreign-Trade Zones Board 
first considered the application to per- 
mit increased use of foreign steel, 
Japan—which would be the greatest 
beneficiary of the application—had in- 
itially refused to budge on liberalizing 
her import restrictions. The New York 
Times on June 14 quoted a Japanese 
Government official as saying: 

Japan would not liberalize completely the 
import of car engines in the next two or three 
years. 


The official’s remarks, the New York 
Times said, have been interpreted by in- 
dustry in Japan as meaning that Japan 
will try to defer liberalizing her import 
quotas for engines as long as possible. 
Yet we are considering opening up to her 
our market for steel for ships made in 
the United States by means of Foreign 
Trade Zones. 

The San Francisco Chronicle in its 
December 11 issue warned editorially— 

The best suggestion that might be made 
to the Japanese would be to do something 
to avoid sharpening the weapons of pro- 
tectionism in the U.S. Congress. This the 
Japanese Government and steel producers 
could do by imposing a quota on their steel 
exports to the United States, as they have 
done in the past in the case of textile 
exports. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
entire editorial in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

While I was pleased that Japan re- 
cently recognized the severity of the 
problem created by steel imports in the 
United States and expressed a willing- 
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ness to impose self-restraint, I was dis- 
couraged by the specific proposal. The 
Japanese plan projects a 40 percent in- 
crease in their shipments during a 12- 
month period and a subsequent 7 percent 
annual increase in shipments to U.S. 
markets. This would represent a growth 
in American consumption of Japanese 
steel three times the normal level and 
would provide for a larger Japanese 
share of the domestic U.S. market for 
steel than now exists. 

If we must depend on this so-called 
voluntary restraint, by nations where 
governmental control of industry is 
greater than in the United States, then 
the ultimate effects of the future of our 
steel industry and our entire national 
economy is disturbing. To depend upon 
other nations to maintain our economic 
stability is to abdicate the primary duty 
of each of us in this body. 

Of course, we must cooperate with 
those nations who genuinely seek solu- 
tions to these serious international eco- 
nomic problems, but obviously a serious 
disruption of the domestic American 
economy would have grave repercussions 
throughout the world. Can we rely on 
voluntary action of other governments if 
their proposals are such as the Japanese 
have made? It is also worth noting that 
even had the Japanese plan been more 
acceptable, a simple internal change in 
the Japanese National Government could 
result in new policies detrimental to our 
interest if those policies are nothing more 
than voluntary and unilateral. 

I am not sure that it is enough, there- 
fore, to rely on our State Department or 
the executive branch to arrange volun- 
tary understandings with current govern- 
ments on an ad hoc basis. Rather, it 
seems to me to be within the respon- 
sibility of the legislative branch of our 
Government to assure by appropriate 
legislation that our economy remains 
strong and that our taxpaying workers 
will have jobs in U.S. industry. 

David Lawrence, writing in the Jan- 
uary 12, 1968, issue of the Washington, 
D.C., Evening Star and speaking of the 
proposal to tax Americans traveling 
abroad, said: 

If the American people are to be prevented 
from traveling abroad as they wish, the ques- 
tion will be raised as to why imports from 
other countries are permitted to drain from 


the United States many hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year... 


Mr. Lawrence also supported the need 
for “some restrictive measures to curtail 
the outward movement of American dol- 
lars in import trade.” I ask unanimous 
consent to insert Mr. Lawrence’s entire 
column in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

At this time, Mr, Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to a speech on the floor of 
the other body delivered on July 10, 
1968, which appeared on page 20478 of 
the Rrcorp. I especially want to mention 
the remarks following that speech by the 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. He said: 

I wish to compliment the Senator for the 
statement he has just made. As a member of 
the Finance Committee, it becomes fairly 
obvious to me that if nothing is done about 
the trend which has been developing with 
regard to the steel industry, that industry 
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will suffer very badly and lose a great deal 
of its market right here in the United States, 

A similar situation exists with regard to 
the textile industry, so ably defended by the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS), 
now the present occupant of the chair. 

We have also had some experience with re- 
gard to the problem of petroleum. Without 
an import program with regard to petroleum, 
our balance of payments would perhaps be 
$1 billion worse than it is today. 

The fact is, no nation other than ours, to 
my knowledge, permits one of its major, 
established, essential industries to run the 
danger of being completely destroyed and 
driven from its own markets. 

The time will come when the Nation will 
feel that it should look after its own in- 
dustries, at least to some reasonable extent. 

I am certainly aware of the fact that the 
steel industry is one of those which is more 
threatened than others by the great rise in 
imports. 

We have this cholce: We can do nothing 
and let the trend continue until eventually 
the steel industry is crippled; or, we 
can move with foresight—we can see that 
this is a very serious problem—and act to 
stem imports in the interest of maintain- 
ing a healthy steel industry. This is a matter 
we will have to correct sooner or later. 

I think the Senator from New Hampshire 
has analyzed very well the general nature 
of the problem which has developed with re- 
gard to steel 

. ++ I want to assure the Senator from 
New Hampshire that at such time as we 
are able to move to find the overall answer 
to the steel problem, we shall do so, but 
it will take considerable doing in light of 
the trend the Senator from New Hampshire 
mentioned; namely, the large increase in 
steel production in Japan which, so far as 
we know, has no other market to go to but 
the United States. It will take some real 
doing. 

I anticipate being one of those helping 
him with this problem when the time comes. 


While my discussion of the impact of 
imports has revolved around steel, all 
industries are susceptible. The American 
Iron and Steel Institute focused on the 
problem when it reported recently: 

While the import penetration of the 
United States market varies by product 
and/or region, there is no important product 
line or market area which is immune to 
their impact. 


One reason for the shipment of large 
quantities of the most sophisticated 
steel products to this country is the in- 
stallation of large-scale and ultramod- 
ern equipment by European and Japa- 
nese producers. Yet, Mr. Patton of 
Republic Steel was able to tell the Ways 
and Means Committee: 

The American steel industry is still the 
most technically efficient in the world. Our 
technology, particularly as to upgrading of 
raw materials and the processing of steel 
beyond the crude ingot stage, is superior to 
that of any other country. Our research fa- 
cilities and efforts far exceed those of any 
other nation and the fruits of our research 
are widely and quickly adopted by the in- 
dustries of other nations, This is why for- 
eign producers continue to buy American- 
made equipment and seek licenses to use 
American-developed processes and make 
American-developed steel products often in 
spite of significantly higher initial costs. 
Furthermore, the steel companies in the 
United States are investing in improved 
steelmaking and processing facilities at a 
record rate and engaging in vigorous cam- 
paigns to expand the uses of steel products. 


And the U.S. industry at the same time 
is spending millions of dollars in the 
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public interest to solve air and water 
pollution problems in accordance with 
the laws of this Congress. I have previ- 
ously expressed through a legislative 
proposal my concern about this domestic 
problem of water and air pollution 
caused by industry. My proposal asks for 
a sharing of this economic burden by 
Government and industry through tax 
credits to industry for investments in 
pollution control and cleanup. Without 
such an approach, it is not impossible 
that industry, faced with increasingly se- 
vere competition from abroad, will elect 
to save the added costs of pollution con- 
trol that necessarily contribute to total 
product cost and affect competitive price. 
The same danger exists with regard to 
modernization of production facilities 
which might be deferred in an effort to 
achieve temporary current cost savings 
in the hope of maintaining a competitive 
price, if only temporarily. Such problems 
must be faced sooner or later, not only 
by the industry, but by those of us in 
Government. 

Members of both Houses have repeat- 
edly indicated their concern over the 
steadily expanding inroads of foreign 
steel and pig iron into domestic markets. 
Late last year the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in a staff study noted: 


The problem is related to a determination 
by a host of newly emerging nations to es- 
tablish steel industries of their own and to 
policy decisions by aid-giving governments 
and financial institutions to assist in their 
establishment. Trade and taxation policies, 
by other countries, aimed at subsidizing 
production and exports while restricting im- 
ports have also aggravated the steel import 
problem 

World overcapacity of steelmaking facili- 
ties has caused some foreign steel indus- 
tries to unload their surplus production on 
the U.S. market at prices at or below cost. 
In some countries they have been abetted 
by government through the remission of 
taxes and through subsidies, In contrast, the 
U.S. steel industry has been unable to mair- 
tain its exports, in part because of a multi- 
tude of non-tariff barriers encountered 
abroad, and of the lack of U.S. export in- 
centives. 

... If foreign steel-producing industries 
were run like prudent private enterprise in 
this country, the problem of the U.S. steel 
industry would be less troublesome. Unfortu- 
nately, however foreign steel industries have 
thrown steel on the world market, especially 
the largest and least restricted by non-tariff 
barriers, i.e., the U.S, market. 

In July 1967, the European Coal and Steel 
Commission published its formal estimate 
that between 1966 and 1970 world steel ca- 
pacity would expand by some 33 million tons 
a year, a figure which substantially exceeds 
foreseeable world demand. There is, therefore, 
Treason to fear that foreign steel industries 
will not act prudently and adjust output and 
prices to levels permitting a reasonable re- 
turn on sales and investment. The concern is 
that foreign producers, facing further de- 
terioration of their financial status, will con- 
tinue to sell increasing quantities of steel in 
the United States at prices which do not re- 
flect their full direct and indirect costs, with 
the collaboration of their respective govern- 
ments. 


We should not overlook, by the way, 
the announcement the other day that 
France had invoked import quotas on a 
variety of items, including iron and 
steel. The clampdown was ordered during 
recent political and social threats to the 
franc as France and the five other 
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European Common Market countries 
were preparing to remove all tariff 
barriers. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk told the Committee on Ways and 
Means on June 10: 

The partnership we have nurtured with 
Japan would be put to a severe test—and it 
might not survive if we were to adopt whole- 
sale restrictions, which would have a serious 
impact on Japan’s ability to make its way 
in the world, 


One industry spokesman took issue 
with that view in later testimony when 
he said: 

Other nations purchase goods and services 
from this country because they want and 
need them, not because of altruistic feelings. 


It is difficult enough for U.S.-made 
steel to compete because of the higher 
prices required by higher wages paid in 
the United States; it should not have to 
face adverse U.S. trade policies. 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat in an 
editorial on June 6 also took exception 
to the administration’s position, saying: 

As undesirable as import quotas are, they 
are preferable to the alternative of a major 
recession in the steel industry. 


This is an extrapolation of the Wirtz 
concern about a strike that would shut 
down the steel industry and adversely 
affect our national economy. I agree 
with this concern and ask unanimous 
consent to insert the entire editorial in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
urge that as a nation we reexamine our 
entire philosophy of free trade,“ not 
with the thought of abandoning it, but 
with a view to modifying it so as to adopt 
in the international arena that familiar 
domestic policy fair trade.” Let us not 
be patsies for anyone. For in statecraft, 
as in business, in the long run, no one 
respects a patsy. And in the end our trad- 
ing friends will benefit more from our 
continuing economic strength and pros- 
perity than they will from policies which 
weaken our economy and which produce 
social dislocation undermining our na- 
tional strength. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of free 
trade, but to me free trade is not a one- 
way street, not a unilateral gift, but part 
of a bargain contracted with other na- 
tions. Today if such a bargain exists, the 
bargain has been an unfair one. For that 
bargain must take into account our vast 
expenditures of foreign aid—expendi- 
tures, I might add, which are in many 
areas responsible for the industrial de- 
velopment of nations which are today 
competing with our own manufacturers. 
That bargain must also take into ac- 
count our vast expenditures to police the 
world—expenditures to which American 
corporations must contribute to insure 
that their foreign competitors may trade 
freely. And finally, that bargain must be 
related not only to the level of inter- 
national tariff barriers but to the less 
obvious but equally effective barriers and 
benefits such as quotas, product defini- 
tions, direct and hidden government sub- 
sidies to industries, and a host of other 
nontariff factors. 

So “free trade” has to be “fair trade“ 
and today our trade policies are “free” 
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only in the sense of being a gift to other 
nations. We should have free trade, as 
long as it is fair, and we should move to- 
ward it in an orderly fashion, allowing 
time for all the parties, nations, indus- 
tries, and workers, to adjust to its effects 
as gently as possible. 

I suggest that foreign leaders both in 
government and business will respect us 
more if we use a little domestically- 
produced starch and apply it to our back- 
bones in the field of international trade 
policy. Let us adopt sensible iron and 
steel trade legislation. And let us close 
the foreign-trade zones loopholes before 
they further weaken our domestic indus- 
try and rob more of our American work- 
ers of the jobs which keep them out of 
our poverty legions and make it possible 
for them to pay the taxes which are un- 
fortunately necessary to maintain our 
Federal Government as a free people. 
[From the Seattle > an chan Mar. 12, 
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JAPANESE STEEL CAUSES CONCERN 
(By Don Page) 

“The shrewd Yankee trader” of tradition 
isn’t doing so well in today’s international 
mart. He's yelling “Uncle.” The Uncle“ he's 
yelling to is Uncle Sam. What he’s yelling 
for is a better deal in competing with coun- 
tries where free trade“ doesn’t mean the 
same thing it means here. 

That's the plaint of Bethlehem Steel, one 
of America’s biggest traders. 

Right now Bethlehem is in the bight or 
the line from big, growing Japanese steel ex- 
ports. Some of that Japanese steel is helping 
build trade across Seattle docks, But there’s 
another side to this steel coin, Bethlehem 
spokesman Bruce Davis told the Transporta- 
tion Club here the other day. Bethlehem 
wouldn’t mind competing on an even keel 
with Japanese steelmakers. But competing 
with the Japanese government is a big order, 
even for a not-so-small American company 
like Bethlehem. 

Japan has upstaged such traditional steel 
countries as Germany and Britain lately. It 
now accounts for about half the steel im- 
ported into the U.S. This year, Bethlehem 
forecasts, imports will provide about a sixth 
of U.S. steel. Half of U.S. users will buy some 
foreign steel. 

In this situation, Davis said, the Japanese 
government has called its nine big steel pro- 
ducers into a new sales campaign. The goal 
is a 10 per cent increase in exports by March 
31, 1969, the penalty for any producer who 
doesn’t hit the quota will be an assessment 
of $28 a ton on export sales (about a fifth of 
the price) or a reduction in coking coal allot- 
ments. 

„They're gonna sell like fools!” the Beth- 
lehem speaker protested. 

Meanwhile, exportwise, American produc- 
ers can’t seem to get any steel into Japan, 
Davis said, even special types of steel the 
Japanese don't produce. 

In this regard, Davis inferred, American 
steelmakers are like the Chevvie and Ford 
and Plymouth and Rambler people, who run 
into stiff tax barriers getting their cars into 
Japan, while the Japanese set their sights on 
U.S. sales of 200 or 300,000 cars a year. 

Or like American whisky distillers in an- 
other market, who find they can’t advertise 
their wares in wine-exporting France. 

Where's that good, old Yankee knowhow 
that’s supposed to surmount all? Davis in- 
sists it’s been pretty well automated out of 
existence. U.S. steel wages average $4.66 an 
hour, he says, compared with $1.88 in West 
Germany and $1.08 in Japan. Standards of 
living—and wages—are climbing in Japan, 
but it will be a long while before they climb 
close to the American rate. 
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American production capacity, paradoxi- 
cally, is on the short end of the scale in the 
international steel industry, Yankee pro- 
ducers are trying to modernize, but they're 
starting with prewar plants. 

In contrast, many other countries are pro- 
ducing with highly efficient plants, built 
since World War II. Those plants were built 
with the best American and international 
knowhow, sometimes with American funds. 
And Davis points out, in this day of modern 
competition and communication, a new way 
of doing things doesn't last long as a com- 
petitive secret. The world still beats a path 
to the door of the man who builds a better 
mousetrap, but in 1968 most of the path- 
beaters are “technical observers,” there to 
pick up the best points of the new mouse- 
trap for their own models. 

That's the picture Bethlehem Steel paints 
of its problems. That's the reason Bethlehem 
is sending speakers around the country to 
talk up its plea for a quota on steel imports. 

Bethlehem's story may be only part of the 
picture. International traders have a story, 
too, Puget Sound, for instance, would be a 
dead puddle if there weren't imports com- 
ing in as well as exports going aboard ship 
here. 

But there’s no question that the rules of 
national and international business vary 
from country to country. Private American 
businessmen have a right to make their case 
heard. Uncle Sam can't afford to drown out 
their voices with a happy song about Free 
Trade—a song that seems to have different 
tunes and different lyrics in other parts of 
the world. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 11, 
1967 


STEEL Imports: A U.S. DILEMMA 


Although they have not created much 
sympathy either in Washington or among 
their customers by recent price raises, the 
steel companies of the country are entitled 
to some consideration and concern over the 
very difficult problem of sharply increasing 
steel imports that they face. 

The United States is the biggest steel- 
using country in the world, and yet 11 per 
cent of what is used now comes in from 
abroad. As recently as the mid-50s, how- 
ever, this country was a net exporter of 
steel. Many countries shelter, protect and 
subsidize their steel industry, and that 
makes the battle even more unequal for 
high-cost American producers. 

“The case of (American) steel,” says the 
London Economist sympathetically, “causes 
a certain discomfort even to the most con- 
vinced freetrader.” It notes that foreign 
sellers traditionally use exports at almost 
any price as a means of keeping their plants 
going. That is the theme of a special com- 
plaint made by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. It charges Japan with using its 
steel industry as an instrument of national 
policy in international trade by insulating 
it from competing imports through licens- 
ing, red tape, warehousing requirements and 
other devices. 

With much lower labor costs than those 
here, but nearly as high productivity, the 
Japanese are getting more and more of the 
U.S. market, and of course with the help of 
the $5 a ton increases posted lately on some 
domestic classes of steel products, the Japa- 
nese stand to get even more by underselling. 

President Johnson, confronted by an 
alarming surge of protectionism in Congress, 
is trying to keep the advocates of import 
quotas and tariff increases at bay. And of 
course he should be doing that. He is obliged 
to fight to save our overall trading position, 
which has so recently and so successfully 
been established by Ambassador William M. 
Roth's negotiations in the Kennedy Round at 
Geneva. 

But the dilemma still remains and the im- 
port threat still exists for the American steel 
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companies. They say present laws designed 
to keep foreign imports from reaching in- 
tolerable proportions” through unfair trading 
practices do not work. They are not at present 
suggesting a solution for their dilemma, but 
it is fairly obvious that they will be de- 
manding one from the next Congress. 
Meanwhile the best suggestion that might 
be made to the Japanese would be to do 
some thing to avoid sharpening the weapons 
of protectionism in the U.S. Congress. This 
the Japanese Government and steel producers 
could do by imposing a quota on their steel 
exports to the United States, as they have 
done in the past in the case of textile ex- 


ports. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan. 12, 1968] 


Imports ALSO THREATEN DOLLAR 
(By David Lawrence) 


Now that President Johnson has placed 
restrictions on travel outside the Western 
Hemisphere, the question has arisen as to 
why the administration has not put forth 
any plan to reduce the outflow of American 
dollars which pay for products imported from 
other lands. 

The deficit in the “balance of payments” 
which is threatening the stability of Amer- 
ica’s monetary unit amounted to about $3.5 
billion in 1967. Yet the total amount of im- 
ports of certain products are expected to 
exceed the exports by $3.9 billion. 

In other words, if the United States could 
wipe out the imbalance between imports and 
exports in only seven categories of trade, 
there would be no deficit in the “balance of 
payments.” 

The United States traditionally has had a 
surplus in trade on an over-all basis, amount- 
ing in recent years to $5 billion annually, 
but there are conspicuous deficits in impor- 
tant products. 

Thus, in 1967 new automobiles imported 
from abroad are estimated at a total of more 
than $1.5 billion, but only about $600 million 
worth of cars were exported, leaving a deficit 
of more than $950 million. 

The same thing is true of iron and steel, 
which, it is calculated, the United States in 
1967 imported in the amount of $1.4 billion. 
Exports are put at $417 million, leaving a 
deficit of $933 million, 

A big deficit was also noted in textiles and 
clothing. There were last year nearly $1.5 
billion of imports and only $686 million of 
exports, or a deficit of $768 million. 

When the excess of imports over exports is 
added together in footwear, alcohol bever- 
ages, meat products, toys and sports goods, 
another $1.3 billion deficit emerges. 

It is recognized, of course, that if the 
United States put restrictions on foreign 
trade in those products which show a deficit 
on the export side, there might be retalia- 
tion from other countries in various com- 
modities which America sells overseas. So 
the real problem is how to reduce the deficits 
in certain categories while not injuring over- 
seas trade in others. 

One plan that has been given much atten- 
tion by leaders in different industries would 
call for a quota arrangement whereby the 
average amount imported to this country 
over the last three years would be taken as 
a yardstick and no imports above that 
amount would be admitted. Foreign govern- 
ments would be asked to hold their exports 
to the United States at the quota level. 

This proposal would not immediately wipe 
out the balance-of-payments deficit, but 
might reduce it substantially because there 
is every expectation that, unless pressure is 
applied, imports will continue to rise. 

Spokesmen for American industries are 
saying frankly that, while they may be able 
to cope with the existing quantity of im- 
ports, they do not want the situation to be- 
come worse year by year. Bills have been in- 
troduced in the Congress to set up a quota 
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system but, unless the administration gives 
its wholehearted support to such a proposal, 
it is not likely to be enacted, 

Incidentally, strikes to force higher wages 
in the steel and auto industries not only in- 
crease the costs of products inside the United 
States but make it possible for foreign coun- 
tries to undercut those prices more than 
before. Yet no restraints are being placed on 
the labor unions. 

The U.S. Department of Labor, for in- 
stance, revealed on Thursday night that, with 
the removal of the wage-price ‘‘guidelines,” 
union wages increased an average of 5 per- 
cent in 1967. This is one of the reasons why 
imported products at lower prices are getting 
into American markets and increasing the 
outflow of American dollars to buy foreign 

oods. 

a As the balance of payments situation gets 
more and more hazardous, some restrictive 
measures will have to be imposed in order 
to curtail the outward movement of Ameri- 
can dollars in import trade. Certainly, if the 
American people are to be prevented from 
traveling abroad as they wish, the question 
will be raised as to why imports from other 
countries are permitted to drain from the 
United States many hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year and thus enlarge the deficit 
in the “balance of payments.” 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 6, 
1968] 


STEEL INDUSTRY AT STAKE 


Ambassador William M. Roth, President 
Johnson's special representative for trade ne- 
gotiations, told members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee it would be too risky 
to restrict imports, that even one import 
quota bill would invite retaliation. 

Under ordinary circumstances, we would 
agree with Ambassador Roth. These are not 
ordinary circumstances facing the United 
States today. 

In the case of steel, a basic industry, im- 

are threatening to put tens of thou- 
sands of steelworkers out of jobs. In 1966 
foreign steelmakers’ share of the United 
States steel market was 10 per cent. But by 
the end of this year it will be 14 per cent. 

As undesirable as import quotas are, they 
are preferable to the alternative of a major 
recession in the steel industry. 

The difficulty is that the average steel wage 
of $4.65 an hour for an American steelworker 
is more than four times the hourly wage paid 
in Japan and other developing nations, 

It also is a fact that many state-owned 
steel plants in foreign countries use the 
United States as a dumping ground for ex- 
cess capacity, disposing of it at cost or less. 

The ideal situation in world trade is one 
that places no restrictions on imports or 
exports. But when a country’s basic industry 
has its back to the wall, things are done 
that stem from self-preservation. 

An import quota to limit incoming steel 
to 10 per cent of the United States market 
would still permit foreign steelmakers a big 
market here, but would give the steel in- 
dustry time to regain its worldwide competi- 
tive position. 

Should the steel industry suffer a recession 
from a growing loss of its market in its own 
country, it could bring on a general recession. 

This is too big a price to pay for trying to 
cling to completely unrestricted trade. 


SUPPLEMENTAL AIR CARRIERS 
SHOULD BE RESTRICTED TO 
CHARTER FLIGHTS FOR GROUPS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alaska [Mr. PoLLOCK] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
concerned about the serious implications 
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for the future of the Nation’s air trans- 
portation system if H.R. 17685, as ap- 
proved by the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, is enacted into 
law. 

For some years now it has been clearly 
established in the law that supplemental 
air carriers were not to engage in the 
scheduled, individually ticketed business 
performed by regular airlines, but were 
to be restricted to charter flights for 
groups. Now we seek to authorize the 
supplemental air carrier to do indirectly 
through agents that which he admittedly 
cannot do directly; that is, to sell in- 
clusive tour charter trips to individuals 
through a tour operator or travel agent— 
a travel package, including charter air 
transportation, lodging, and such sur- 
face transportation and other land ar- 
rangements as are appropriate. 

This is mischievous and far-reaching 
legislation detrimental to the entire air 
transportation system. 

In order that all Members may be ap- 
prised beforehand, I furnish for the 
Recorp the following amendments to 
H.R. 17685, which I may introduce in 
proper course, to alleviate the imminent- 
ly dangerous impact of what is intended 
by this legislation, and to make the leg- 
islative intent abundantly clear that the 
role of the supplemental air carrier is re- 
stricted and shall not be destructive to 
the operations of the scheduled carriers 
which serve the market. 

The first two amendments below are 
alternate approaches. If neither is 
adopted, the third will be offered. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 17685, AS REPORTED 

(Offered by Mr. POLLOCK) 

Page 2, beginning with line 14, strike out 
all material through page 3, line 2, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(83) ‘supplemental air transportation’ 
means charter trips in air transportation, 
other than the transportation of mall by air- 
craft, authorized by a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity issued pursuant to 
section 401(d) (3) of this Act. The term ‘sup- 
plemental air transportation’ includes inclu- 
sive tour charter trips in air transportation; 
that is, travel packages, including charter 
air transportation, lodging and such surface 
transportation and other land arrangements 
as are appropriate, offered at one all-inclusive 
price and sold by a supplemental air carrier 
or by a tour operator or travel agent to mem- 
bers of a specific group or groups organized 
for purposes other than for travel; however, 
nothing in this paragraph shall permit a sup- 
plemental air carrier to sell or offer for sale, 
directly or indirectly, any inclusive tour in 
air transportation or any other air trans- 
portation to individual members of the gen- 
eral public, except as provided in section 417, 
nor shall such supplemental air carrier ac- 
complish same through a tour operator or 
travel agent, or by controlling, being con- 
trolled by, or acting in consort or under com- 
mon control with a person authorized by the 
Board to make such individual ticket sales 
directly or indirectly to members of the gen- 
eral public. Nothing in this Act shall prevent 
a State, the District of Columbia, or a posses- 
sion of the United States from exercising 
jurisdiction of the sale of inclusive tour char- 
ter trips.” 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 17685, AS REPORTED 
(Offered by Mr. POLLOCK) 


Page 2, beginning with line 14, strike out 
all material through page 3, line 2, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 
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“(33) ‘supplemental air transportation’ 
means charter trips in air transportation, 
other than the transportation of mail by air- 
craft, authorized by a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity issued pursuant 
to section 401 (d) (3) of this Act. The term 
‘supplemental air transportation’ includes 
inclusive tour charter trips in air transporta- 
tion, i.e., travel packages, including charter 
air transportation, lodging and such surface 
transportation and other land arrangements 
as are appropriate, offered at one all-inclu- 
sive price and sold by a supplemental air 
carrier or by a tour operator or travel agent 
to members of a specific group or groups or- 
ganized for purposes other than for travel; 
however, nothing in this paragraph shall 
permit any supplemental air carrier to sell, 
directly or indirectly, air transportation to 
individual members of the general public, 
except as provided in section 417 of this Act. 
Nothing in this Act shall prevent a State, 
the District of Columbia, or a possession of 
the United States from exercising jurisdic- 
be of the sale of inclusive tour charter 
trips.“ 


AMENDMENT TO H.R, 17685, As REPORTED 
(Offered by Mr. POLLOCK) 


Page 3, line 2, immediately before the pe- 
riod, insert the following: Nothing in this 
Act shall prevent a State, the District of Co- 
lumbia or a possession of the United States 
from exercising jurisdiction of the sale of in- 
clusive tour charter trips.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MIRACLE 
STRIP 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, we in Florida 
have a particular interest in recreation, 
and we offer the finest in recreational 
advantages in the Nation. The fascinat- 
ing story of the attractions of our beau- 
tiful beaches and pleasant climate is no- 
where told better than in the miracle 
strip which is northwest Florida’s gulf 
coast. What I do today is to call at- 
tention to a story back of the story of 
the development of the miracle strip. 
This is the story of the construction of 
facilities, particularly at Panama City, 
Fla., which is the center of summer 
tourism in Florida. 

In the development of these facilities 
a Federal agency, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, has figured very promi- 
nently. The programs of this small but 
very effective agency have permitted 
Panama City, and other communities in 
my State of Florida, to encourage tourism 
at home and help to expand our national 
economy. By offering financial assistance 
for business development to the commu- 
nity which extends along the gulf coast 
from Panama City to Pensacola, the 
Small Business Administration has 
played a large role in the construction 
of 52 new motels in this area. 

As a result of SBA’s program of loans 
in cooperation with local banks, aptly 
named miracle strip has quadrupled its 
tourist income from $25 to $100 million 
annually over a 6-year period. The suc- 
cess of this program was recently re- 
ported to a meeting of the Jacksonville 
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Region Small Business Council by Charles 

S. Smith, chairman of the council and 
vice president of the Bay National Bank. 

A total of $16 million in joint com- 
mercial bank-SBA funds have revived 
this previously depressed area into an 
attractive beach strip. SBA has indeed 
enabled miracle strip to live up to its 
name. 

The SBA participation program pro- 
vides loans that would not otherwise be 
available to small businesses at reason- 
able terms. In addition, SBA loans en- 
courage other investment institutions 
to move into the community. 

Florida ranked fifth in the Nation in 
SBA loans last year. With 3.5 percent of 
the business population of the country, 
Florida has received 5.6 percent of the 
SBA loans. Grateful to SBA for its sub- 
stantial contribution to the economic 
development of Florida and to the ex- 
pansion of the national economy, I sub- 
mit the following newspaper article to 
be included in the RECORD: 

[From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union 
May 2, 1968] 
PANAMA Crry? It’s A REAL SBA Town 
(By George Wachendorf) 

PANAMA Crry.—This could be called the 
town that the Small Business Administration 
built. The shining success of the so-called 
Miracle Strip which runs along the Gulf 
Coast from Panama City to Pensacola, this 
community has quadrupled its tourist in- 
come from $25 million to $100 million an- 
nually in the space of only six years—princi- 
pally due to SBA help. 

The story of the cooperative drive by local 
banks and the Small Business Administration 
(SBA) was told at the Ramada Inn here at 
a meeting of the Jacksonville Region Small 
Business Advisory Council, which covers the 
43 northern Florida counties. The man doing 
the telling was Charles S. Smith, chairman of 
the council and vice president of the Bay Na- 
tional Bank here—a prime mover in the 
growth of the area. 

The tool used was the SBA participation 
program, under which the federal agency will 
furnish up to 90 percent of a loan for a busi- 
ness development. Some idea of what the 
program has meant for the economically de- 
pressed Panhandle can be gained from the 
fact that a total of $16 million in joint com- 
mercial bank-SBA funds have been pumped 
into the strip since 1963. 

The program used, designed to provide 
loans for small businesses when they are not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms, has 
played a part in the construction of 52 new 
motels on the strip. Currently outstanding in 
the Panama City area are 62 loans totaling 
$3.8 million, with $1.9 million more pending. 
SBA participation has run between 50 and 
90 percent of the face value of loans. 

According to Smith, it all began because 
money to develop tourist facilities in the area 
was just not available locally on feasible 
terms. The SBA participation plus a lengthen- 
ing of loan time by local institutions did the 
trick, 

As he sees it, the most significant thing of 
all is that large institutional investors like 
life insurance companies now are coming into 
the area financially in view of the success of 
what has happened so far. 

Smith’s principal point in urging greater 
interest in the SBA participation program by 
banks is that it can result in a high yield on 
the bank investment. Although SBA loans 
are limited by law to 5% percent interest, 
the proper mix of bank participation and SBA 
funds can result in a total loan at 6% per- 
cent, with the SBA collecting 514 percent and 
the participating bank up to 8 percent on its 
actual investment. 
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Douglas McAllister, Jacksonville regional 
director for the SBA, reported that his office 
has increased its loan production by 70 per- 
cent during the first three quarters of the 
fiscal year ending June 30. 

He used Florida’s rankings nationally in 
various financial categories to illustrate the 
impact SBA funds have had on the economic 
development of the state. 

McAllister said that though last year Flori- 
da was 10th in population of the 50 states 
and 10th in the total amount of federal 
money received ($4.7 billion), in SBA loans 
it ranked fifth. Florida has 3.5 percent of the 
business population of the country and 5.6 
percent of the SBA loans. The Jacksonville 
region, with 1.1 percent of the business popu- 
lation of the nation, has 2 percent of the 
SBA loan volume, 

Also worthy of note, perhaps, was the 
comment that the Lum’s restaurant chain, 
one of the most sensational national success 
stories of recent years, started a few years 
ago with a $10,000 loan from the SBA. 


ANDREW JACKSON DAY 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Pensa- 
cola Journal for July 17 made a very 
sound suggestion in proposing that July 
17 be designated as “Andrew Jackson 
Day.“ There is good reason for strong 
endorsement of this suggestion, and this 
will be noted in the following editorial 
from the Florida newspaper: 

ANDREW JACKSON Day—HeE LIKED PENSACOLA 


This date on the Pensacola calendar de- 
serves the full attention of the community 
as Andrew Jackson Day. 

Yes, July 17—a dot on the summer calen- 
dar that is certainly significant in Florida 
and American history—should be set aside 
as a tribute to Old Hickory and those brave 
Americans who fought for Florida and 
marched into Plaza Ferdinand in 1821 and 
replaced the colors of Spanish rule with the 
Stars and Stripes of a young and ambitious 
republic, 

We remind Pensacolians of this important 
date because of renewed interest in authentic 
Pensacola history and its contributions to 
the American story. Indeed, we think it is 
time for the Governor of Florida, the state 
Legislature and public officials at the county 
and city level to recognize this date—or this 
week—as Jackson Day, or Territorial Days 
in Florida, or some other appropriate honor. 

Too often in various celebrations, such as 
the Fiesta of Five Flags, we tend to over- 
shadow such historical characters as Jack- 
son, Alexander McGillivary and Stephen Rus- 
sell Mallory. Now, in keeping with the nine- 
teenth century character of Pensacola’s new 
historic district. Pensacolians must elevate 
Jackson as one of several characters who 
dramatized the Americanization of Pen- 
sacola, 

Seven days after the official transfer of East 
Florida from Spain to the United States took 
place in St, Augustine, General Jackson ac- 
cepted the transfer of West Florida, com- 
pleting the transfer of the Floridas to the 
United States in Plaza Ferdinand. 

Jackson chose to accept West Florida in 
person while he sent his adjutant, Colonel 
Robert Butler, to act for him in St. Augus- 
tine. 

The treaty by which Spain ceded the Flor- 
idas to the United States was signed Feb. 22, 
1819, but Spain delayed ratification for two 
years, until Feb. 22, 1821. 
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Jackson’s close association with Pensacola 
in those rough and troublesome days of the 
nineteenth century produced a fascinating 
and colorful drama, typically American in 
scope and character. 

But that final day, July 17, 1821, was cli- 
mactic for Pensacola and the famous Ten- 
nessean who was then the Hero of New Or- 
leans. Jackson had fought many battles 
against Indians, British and Spanish in the 
raw frontier of West Florida, and now he was 
seeing his flag snap above the oak and mag- 
nolia of the Plaza in a city he said “will rise 
into notice as a commercial city faster than 
any other place in the United States.“ 

Early on the morning of July 17 Jackson 
entered Pensacola and was welcomed at the 
governor's house by his wife Rachel and other 
Americans in the advance party. At 10 a.m. 
the troops of Spain and the United States 
were drawn up on the plaza and Richard 
Keith Call, with other officers of the United 
States Army and Navy, escorted Territorial 
Governor Jackson between the saluting ranks 
to the Government House. 

Spanish Governor Jose Callava greeted his 
American successor in the court room and 
formalities were completed. In the plaza, 
with Jackson and Rachel watching, the Span- 
ish colors were lowered and the American 
flag hoisted “with the tune of ‘long may it 
wave, o’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 

Naval guns in the harbor boomed a salute 
and Florida became a United States territory. 

It happened here, in Plaza Ferdinand, on 
July 17, 1821. A significant date in American 
history—a date deserving recognition by 
Pensacolians; indeed, all Floridians. 

Let's take the official action to make this 
date on the Pensacola calendar Jackson Day. 

And maybe, just maybe, someone will 
finally show Old Hickory that “Pensacola will 
rise into notice as a commercial city faster 
than any other place in the United States.” 


THE IMPOSSIBLE DREAM—EARLY 
ADJOURNMENT III 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I commented again on the prob- 
lem of long sessions—page 24444—and 
I do so again this once more before our 
August recess. Early in July, I wrote a 
report to my constituents on the same 
subject, at a time when there was still 
a hope we would adjourn finally by this 
time. My report was headed The Impos- 
sible Dream“ and alas my prediction that 
we would not adjourn proved all too true. 

In that report I suggested some rea- 
sons why we may stay in long sessions. 
More important I asked the question: 
“Are long legislative sessions bad?” I 
gave reasons why they are. 

And who suffers, Mr. Speaker? I con- 
cluded that it is the forgotten man.” 
This report was warmly commented on 
by many of my constituents and I would 
like to share it with my colleagues at this 
point in the RECORD: 

THE IMPOSSIBLE DREAM 

Adjournment is in the air. You can sense 
it by the hustle and bustle in the offices and 
halls of Congress as the leadership drives to- 
wards an avowed August 3 adjournment date. 
This will close the Congressional session just 
prior to the conventions of our two major 
political parties scheduled for August. How- 
ever, it seems to many (myself included) an 
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impossible dream. Long and protracted ses- 
sions of Congress have become a way of life 
in Washington. 

The power structure that runs Congress 
likes Washington. Some call this Potomac 
Fever. It is here on the banks of the Potomac 
that the power structure of Capitol Hill en- 
joys their greatest prestige and their most 
cherished privileges and prerogatives. It is 
here that they can most conveniently huddle 
to plan their next issue and plot the new pro- 
grams to solve them. It is here, too, that they 
can huddle with the media, to call the sig- 
nals for the next plays and to set the stage 
for thet next scrimmages in the unending 
battle between the good guys and the bad 
guys. Although I have long been an advocate 
of home rule for Washington, I cannot agree 
with those who say the District is not well 
represented in Congress. I think that the 
District is over-represented in Congress. It 
is here that many members have become 
most at home. With each passing year and 
with each protracted session of Congress, the 
gulf between the stately domes on the Po- 
tomac and the hinterlands widens. 

The centralization of power accelerates. Its 
engines are fueled with an annual intake of 
new legislation, new programs and, yes— 
you guessed it, more problems. Just recently, 
after eight months of study, Congressman 
William Roth, of Delaware, compiled a list of 
1,091 operating Federal assistance programs. 
He found that the Federal bureaucracy has 
become so large and so complex that people 
don't know where to go to find assistance. 
Even Congress itself is having trouble in ef- 
fectively determining the desirability or need 
for new programs that may be proposed, let 
alone advising constituents what ones are 
already in existence. 


ARE LONG LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS BAD? 


Long legislative sessions are inherently bad. 
Without adjournment deadlines, poor legis- 
lation can be manipulated into law. The dis- 
cipline of the grassroots can be avoided. 
Legislative schedules can be ignored, as hap- 
pened the week that this is being written 
when the foreign aid and gun control bills 
were both inexplicably and hastily taken off 
the announced and published legislative 
agenda for the week. The liberal cant that 
legislation should be voted up or voted down 
has become a mockery. Legislation that is in 
trouble is being saved by detour, delay and 
deal. As sessions lengthen attendance falls 
off. On July 3, only 222 members (218 is a 
quorum) answered the roll on an important 
appropriation bill. In the waning days of the 
89th Congress (1966) I recall vividly, impor- 
tant measures being voted on with long waits 
to get a bare quorum. Last year when we 
adjourned late in December, I observed in 
my last report that one reason why “so much 
power has become centralized in Washington 
may be that with Congress now meeting on 
an almost year-round basis, Washington is 
virtually ‘home’ for many Members.” 

PROBLEMS OF CENTRALIZATION 

Lord Acton said that all power tends to 
corrupt—absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
Surely total centralization of power leads ul- 
timately to absolute power. It is equally 
true, of course, that a national government 
with a federal system would fall apart with- 
out some centralization of power. It is thus 
a question of degree. In my opinion the 
pendulum has now swung too far. 

The problems of centralized power, how- 
ever, are not confined just to government. In 
recent weeks, as answers to my question- 
naire, many with accompanying letters, have 
poured in, I have been struck by the hard- 
ships and frustrations that centralization of 
power is causing the “forgotten man” in 
America, That mail has made it increasingly 
clear that many national organizations have 
also fallen victim to centralization. Union 
members are beginning to tell me in increas- 
ing numbers, that their national organiza- 
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tions do not always speak for them on some 
issues, The same is true of church members 
and members of business organizations and 
others. 

National organizations here in Washington, 
staffed by high salaried officials, purport to 
speak for the rank and file, when in fact they 
often speak only for themselves or small 
fragments of their membership. These so- 
called spokesmen have interlocking power 
structures of their own. Yet they purport to 
speak on endless occasions for their member- 
ship, the rank and file—the forgotten man. 


THE FORGOTTEN MAN 


Who is the Forgotten Man? The Forgotten 
Man is the guy in the middle, the hard- 
working, tax-paying, law-abiding, God-fear- 
ing citizen. He is not rich enough to fight 
the ravages of inflation by investing in the 
stock market or real estate, nor to command 
the advice of lawyers and accountants to 
steer him ugh the tax loopholes. He is 
not poor enough to have a federal program 
smother him with affection, nor does he seem 
to be young enough or old enough. He is told 
that Betty Furness loves him as a consumer, 
but he feels that her Administration's taxes 
and inflationary policies are robbing him 
blind. He is told that we are fighting a war 
to protect freedom against aggression in 
Vietnam but he senses that we are losing 
that same fight at home in a wave of civil 
disorder, mounting crime and court decisions 
that he cannot understand. 


THERAPEUTIC EQUIVALENCY 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include a treatise on a medical manu- 
script. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months, medical and pharmaceutical ex- 
perts, Federal regulatory and research 
officials, and some Members of the Sen- 
ate and House have been engaged in dis- 
cussions of generic and brand name drug 
products, and differences or similarities 
in their prices and their effectiveness. 

We can all understand and applaud 
the constant and increasing interest in 
these issues because of growing Federal 
involvement in health and welfare pro- 
grams and, as a result, growing Govern- 
ment expenditures for the purchase of 
prescription drugs. 

On the one hand, some advocates of 
generic name drug prescribing in Fed- 
eral and State health and welfare pro- 
grams assert categorically that large 
sums can be saved, with no loss in drug 
effectiveness, simply by the use of generic 
names on prescriptions and purchase in- 
voices and the avoidance of brand name 
designations. 

Others dispute this, declaring that a 
drug product’s having the same generic, 
or established, name as another of 
demonstrated safety and efficacy justifies 
no assumption of safety and efficacy for 
the first product. 

It seems clear to me that the name by 
which a product is known or prescribed 
can have no bearing on its safety or 
efficacy. Every drug product, by law, has 
a generic—established—name. Some 
have trade names as well. 

Whatever its name or names, a prod- 
uct’s safety and therapeutic efficacy de- 
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pend on the integrity of the manufac- 
turer, on the clinical trials or biological 
tests in man by which the product was 
shown to be safe and effective, and on 
the quality controls which assure that 
production batches will perform in the 
same manner as the clinically tested pro- 
totype. 

A recent episode demonstrated the 
validity of this appraisal of the generic 
drug controversy. It was reported at 
length in the Wall Street Journal on 
July 11 by Jonathan Spivak, a member 
of that newspaper’s Washington bureau 
who is a recognized expert on drug regu- 
lation and in health and welfare program 
administration. 

I would like to read, Mr. Speaker, the 
first few paragraphs of this article for 
the information of the House. 

WasHiNdrON.—- Abbott Laboratories was at- 
tempting to assemble scientific evidence of 
the advantages of one of its antibiotics for 
a New promotional campaign. 

The company contracted with a private 
testing outfit to compare the performance of 
its brand of the drug erythromycin, used to 
combat pneumonia and other infections, 
with versions marketed by Eli Lilly & Co. 
and Upjohn Co, The products were given suc- 
cessively to a small number of human vol- 
unteers, and measurements then were made 
of the drug concentrations in each volun- 
teer’s blood stream. 

The results unexpectedly showed that 
Upjohn’s erythromycin was not working 
promptly to combat infection, and there- 
fore was probably less efficacious than the 
others. Abbott warned Upjohn, Upjohn told 
the Food and Drug Administration, then 
quickly withdrew its product from the mar- 
ket, substituting a faster-dissolving, more 
effective formulation. 

The incident, which occurred this year, 
probably posed no major threat to public 
health. But it did reveal one of the primary 
problems confronting the FDA's new com- 
missioner, Dr. Herbert Ley Jr.—variations in 
efficacy among competitors’ versions of the 
same drug. 

In 1962, after bitter debate, Congress em- 
powered the agency for the first time to in- 
sure that all drugs sold to the public were 
effective, as well as safe. These amendments 
to the 1988 Food and Drug Act appeared to 
close the last remaining loopholes in con- 
sumer drug protection; all that seemed 
needed was a diligent enforcement effort by 
the FDA. But only now, nearly six years later, 
are the enforcers seeing clearly the legal dif- 
ficulties and scientific uncertainties posed by 
the proliferation of products on the market. 

Consider the erythromycin circumstances: 
Upjohn’s product had satisfied supposedly 
stringent FDA standards for efficacy, and the 
agency had no reason to suspect shortcom- 
ings: Abbott made the discovery quite by 
chance and was under no legal obligation to 
reveal its findings to Upjohn, the FDA or 
anyone else. 

CRITICAL CHALLENGE 

Thus Dr. Ley, who took office July 1, faces 
a critical challenge—revamping Federal 
drug marketing requirements to more fully 
assure that all versions of the same prepara- 
tion are equally effective. The policies he 
pursues will have great significance for the 
public and the industry. 


This incident suggests that one can be 
assured of the safety and efficacy of a 
drug product only when there is sub- 
stantial clinical evidence or appropriate 
biological data based in tests in man 
with the specific product of the indi- 
vidual manufacturer. 

It may be that such clinical evidence 
or biological tests will have to be re- 
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quired for every dosage form of each 
specific medication—tablet, capsule, in- 
jectible solution, and the like. 

A news story by Associated Press re- 
porter Jack R. Miller, appearing in 
the Washington Post on July 16, serves 
to reemphasize this question. This time 
the issue does arise in a generic versus 
trade name context. 

Mr. Miller reported: 

It was learned that the latest case of in- 
equivalency, on which the FDA received a 
report less than two weeks ago, showed up in 
tests at Georgetown University. 

The tests found that generic versions of 
the sulfa drug sulfisoxazole did not per- 
form up to the standard of the brandname 
original. The drug is used mainly for urinary 
infections. 


This Associated Press writer points 
out: 

The latest findings could have an impact 
on proposals for lowering the cost of pre- 
scription drugs and for adding the cost of 
such drugs to benefits of the medicare 
program. 

This therapeutic equivalency issue, 
among many others pertaining to the 
efficient delivery of medical and pharma- 
ceutical services, is now being explored 
by the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department's Task Force on Prescription 
Drugs. 

I hope that this elaborate and much- 
needed governmental study, set in mo- 
tion by direction of the President earlier 
this year, will result in responsible con- 
clusions about these important matters 
and, hopefully, will produce significant 
gains in the general safety and effective- 
ness of the Nation's drug supply. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the Wall Street 
Journal and Associated Press articles, 
referred to above, in their entirety at 
this point in the RECORD: 

From the Wall Street Journal, July 11, 1968] 
FINGER ON “EFFICACY” SCALE FOR DRUGS 
(By Jonathan Spivak) 

WASHINGTON. —Abbott Laboratories was at- 
tempting to assemble scientific evidence of 
the advantages of one of its antibiotics for a 
new promotional campaign. 

The company contracted with a private 
testing outfit to compare the performance of 
its brand of the drug erythromycin, used to 
combat pneumonia and other infections, 
with versions marketed by Eli Lilly & Co. 
and Upjohn Co. The products were given 
successively to a small number of human 
volunteers, and measurements then were 
made of the drug concentrations in each 
volunteer's blood stream. 

The results unexpectedly showed that Up- 
john’s erythromycin was not working 
promptly to combat infection, and there- 
fore was probably less efficacious than the 
others. Abbott warned Upjohn. Upjohn told 
the Food and Administration, then 
quickly withdrew its product from the mar- 
ket, substituting a faster-dissolving, more 
effective formulation. 

The incident, which occurred this year, 
probably posed no major threat to public 
health. But it did reveal one of the primary 
problems confronting the FDA’s new com- 
missioner, Dr. Herbert Ley Jr.—variations in 
efficacy among competitors’ versions of the 
same drug. 

In 1962, after bitter debate, Congress em- 
powered the agency for the first time to in- 
sure that all drugs sold to the public were ef- 
fective, as well as safe. These amendments to 
the 1938 Food and Drug Act appeared to 
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close the last remaining loopholes in con- 
sumer drug protection; all that seemed 
needed was a diligent enforcement effort by 
the FDA. But only now, nearly six years 
later, are the enforcers seeing clearly the 
legal difficulties and scientific uncertainties 
posed by the proliferation of products on the 
market. 

Consider the erythromycin circumstances: 
Upjohn’s product had satisfied supposedly 
stringent FDA standards for efficacy, and 
the agency had no reason to suspect short- 
comings: Abbott made the discovery quite 
by chance and was under no legal obliga- 
tion to reveal its findings to Upjohn, the 
FDA or anyone else. 


CRITICAL CHALLENGE 


Thus Dr. Ley, who took office July 1, faces 
a critical challenge—revamping Federal drug 
marketing requirements to more fully as- 
sure that all versions of the same prepara- 
tion are equally effective. The policies he pur- 
sues will have great significance for the pub- 
lic and the industry. 

An overly permissive approach could al- 
low ineffective products to remain on the 
market, harming untold numbers of pa- 
tients. Yet an unnecessarily stringent ap- 
proach could give a handful of manufac- 
turers a monopoly of the market without 
corresponding gain to the public. 

The problem arises because, in the past, 
the FDA assumed that the public was fully 
protected if the first company seeking to 
market a drug demonstrated its ability to 
cure disease in humans. Such clinical trials 
are extensive and expensive, involving thou- 
sands of patients; there seemed no valid 
scientific reason to require other manufac- 
turers to repeat the effort. 

Instead, it was assumed that laboratory 
standards could be relied on to assure that all 
competitors’ versions were equally effective— 
“therapeutically equivalent,” in industry 
language. Such standards prescribe the 
amount of active ingredient and set such 
chemical tests as disintegration rates, melt- 
ing points and crystal size to insure product 
similarity. 

It is turning out, however, that drugs per- 
forming equally well in the test tube can 
differ drastically in the body. We looked at 
standards for the product sitting in the bot- 
tle, but now we know we have to look at 
standards of patient response,” comments 
William J. Kinnard Jr., dean of the School 
of Pharmacy at the University of Maryland. 

For years, the FDA did not fuss with com- 
paring competitors’ versions of the same 
product. Its experts did not perceive that a 
problem could exist; anyway they had more 
than enough other work to do. But now Fed- 
eral scientists say the evidence has convinced 
them that slight variations in formulation 
can render valueless one firm’s version of an 
otherwise effective drug. Though active 
agents may be identical, different fillers, col- 
oring substances, coatings and other inert 
ingredients can alter the product’s action. 
As a result, a drug may be ineffective be- 
cause it: Dissolves too slowly or not at all; 
fails to furnish enough active ingredient to 
the bloodstream, or is excreted too rapidly. 


LABS AND THE BODY 


Upjohn’s initial formulation of erythromy- 
cin, for example, did not disintegrate prompt- 
ly, thus delaying the release of its active in- 
gredient. It had fully satisfied disintegration 
tests in the laboratory, but these did not ac- 
curately duplicate the digestive process. The 
problem was remedied by adding a cellulose 
substance that expands and breaks the tablet 
apart after it is swallowed. 

A similar lack of therapeutic equivalency 
turned up in another antibiotic, chloram- 
phenicol, used to treat typhoid fever. The 
FDA allowed 11 competitors of Parke, Davis & 
Co., the drug’s developer, to market their 
own versions without submitting evidence of 

in humans; laboratory tests were 
deemed sufficient. 
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Parke-Davis, however, demonstrated last 
year that its formulation furnished more an- 
tiblotic to the bloodstream of volunteers 
than did several of its competitors. The FDA 
verified the tests, then ordered all other man- 
ufacturers to withdraw from production un- 
til they could prove their products were 
equivalent. None has proved it so far. Gov- 
ernment experts think the particular Parke- 
Davis manufacturing process, which mini- 
mizes the number of inert ingredients, en- 
hances its product’s solubility. 

How to identify poor performers among the 
many products on the market? Dr, Ley hopes 
limited additional testing in human volun- 
teers, measuring concentrations of the ad- 
ministered drugs in the bloodstreams of nor- 
mal individuals, would show which products 
are not “biologieally available” to fight dis- 
ease. Many experts believe such a shortcut, 
avoiding the need for lengthy trials in pa- 
tients, is sufficiently accurate. 

Blood-level tests need involve only 20 vol- 
unteers per drug, and results are available 
in hours; a full-scale clinical trial requires 
thousands of patients and takes months to 
complete. Furthermore, blood-level testing 
minimizes risks. A normal person runs little 
danger if the drug he receives is ineffective, 
but a diseased patient’s life could be jeop- 
ardized. 

Disadvantages remain, however. Most ex- 
perts insist that the only absolute test of a 
product's value is its ability to cure disease 
in afflicted patients. “Ideally, the final deci- 
sion whether a drug is effective is the clinical 
result it achieves in patients,” declares Ed- 
ward G. Feldman, director of the National 
Formulary, a non-government group that 
sets drug standards. Perhaps the drug cir- 
culates in the blood but does not reach its 
desired destination—the brain, for exam- 
ple—because of the body’s own barriers. For 
drugs applied only to the skin, blood levels 
are irrelevant. Compounds such as arthritis- 
fighting cortisone circulate in such minute 
amounts in the bloodstream that accurate 
measurements are not possible. 

Scientists also do not yet know the desired 
blood levels for treating some diseases. The 
standard is usually set by the product that 
has undergone the most thorough patient 
testing, such as Parke-Davis’ chlorampheni- 
col. But, perhaps, lower concentrations would 
be effective enough and less dangerous. 

Other questions arise. What proportion of 
volunteers should show the required response 
to demonstrate a product's therapeutic equi- 
valency? The FDA calculates nine out of ten, 
but why not ten out of ten—or six, seven or 
eight out of ten? agree that there's 
no good justification for settling on any 
specific figure. 

Aside from the scientific uncertainties, the 
FDA confronts a shortage of testing facili- 
ties. We don't have enough resources to 
cover the waterfront. We must do it by 
stages, tackling the critical drugs, the anti- 
biotics, first,” explains Dr. Ley. Even so, the 
demands are straining the FDA's slim fiscal 
resources. The number of individual anti- 
biotic products runs into the hundreds. The 
cost per trial for several drugs can total 
$50,000. Persuading individuals to participate 
is also a problem; blood-level sampling in- 
volves lots of needles. So far, the FDA has 
relied on prisoner populations for many of 
its tests. 

The agency would prefer that pharmaceut- 
ical firms perform their own testing, but 
their response has been erratic, motivated 
largely by the desire to prove a competitor's 
product inferior, “Their object is to get a 
larger of the market,” complains an 
FDA official. Eventually, Dr. Ley wants to shift 
the legal burden of testing to the manu- 
facturers, but first the agency must demon- 
strate that a lack of therapeutic equivalency 
exists and establish the standards that must 
be met. 

There are legal problems. The FDA has 
ample authority to establish test standards 
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for antibiotics, sample the manufacturers’ 
production and hold off the market products 
that fail to satisfy Federal criteria. But for 
tranquilizers, pain-killers and other non- 
antibiotic drugs, the “official” manufacturing 
standards are set by non-government groups 
and the FDA is not specifically authorized to 
require their routine testing in advance of 
marketing. 

Indeed, the FDA does not even know who 
manufactures many of the non-antibiotic 
drugs now being sold to the public. For many 
years, the agency often allowed firms to mar- 
ket, without any official clearance, their own 
versions of a drug the FDA had already ap- 
proved. The FDA felt that the original prod- 
uct was so well tested that extra Federal 
checking was unnecessary. Now that efficacy 
doubts have arisen, the agency cannot easily 
identify these “me too” manufacturers, It 
has no records and is dependent on en- 
countering their products in the course of 
routine regulatory activities, 
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Thus, some experts say, a different ap- 
proach is needed to insure therapeutic 
equivalency, One alternative would be to au- 
thorize the FDA to test in advance every 
product, not just antibiotics. But the evi- 
dence so far suggests that a drug can satisfy 
the most stringent laboratory test require- 
ments and still fail its ultimate test in hu- 
mans. A few major drug manufacturers, like 
Smith Kline & French Laboratories, want the 
FDA to set stringent licensing standards, 
which a company must meet before it can 
market any products. Such additional Fed- 
eral control would probably prevent produc- 
tion by small, sub-standard firms, but it 
would not eliminate the big brand-name 
companies’ problems with therapeutic 
equivalency. Other experts want the FDA to 
station inspectors in every drug plant to 
monitor production, but the expense would 
be immense. 

What remains is the most drastic departure 
of all—eliminating competitive variations in 
drug production itself. Dr. James Goddard, 
as FDA commissioner, believed that ulti- 
mately such product standardization could 
furnish the fullest consumer protection, en- 
abling the FDA to pick up the most effective 
version of a drug when the patents expired 
and prescribe the precise manufacturing 
process for all firms to follow. 

Dr. Ley worries that the agency now lacks 
the scientific knowledge (not to mention 
sufficient legal authority) to set such strin- 
gent manufacturing standards; a great deal 
remains to be learned about why one formu- 
lation works and another does not. But if 
evidence continues to accumulate that widely 
used products are not therapeutically equiva- 
lent, Dr. Ley may find himself forced to make 
the attempt. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 
16, 1968} 
BRAND NAMES Leap GENERICS IN DRUG TEST 
(By Jack R. Miller) 

Tests on human volunteers haye turned 
up two antibiotics and one sulfa drug whose 
cheaper, scientifically named generic ver- 
sions work less well than the brand-name 
originals, it was learned yesterday. 

The three cases, the latest of which had 
not previously been made public, have stirred 
some rethinking by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration (FDA) and the drug industry. 

The matter is of great interest to drug con- 
sumers—especially the elderly—because ge- 
neric drugs often cost only a fraction of the 
brand-name versions, 

The generic drugs have the same active 
chemical ingredients. But doctors frequently 
prescribe the brand names because they are 
familiar with them and their quality. 

Differences in performance so far have 
been traced to such things as the amount of 
pressure used in making tablets and to coat- 
ings or other added inactive ingredients. 
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Dr. Herbert L. Ley Jr., the FDA commis- 
sioner, confirmed that the new findings are 
making us look very seriously at the matter“ 
of supposed equivalency of generic and brand 
name drugs. 

But Ley said in an interview, “We still 
maintain there are relatively few of these 
generic drugs which don’t perform up to 
standards. We may be wrong. But if we are, 
we'll be the first to admit it.” 

Ley said he believes that the differences 
still can be overcome by 1970, when the FDA 
hopes to be able to say that all drugs on the 
market are both safe and effective. 

He acknowledged, however, that the find- 
ings have forced the FDA to expand the scope 
of an 18-month study of generic and brand- 
name drugs that is to be completed at the 
end of this year. The Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare ordered the study to 
resolve the question of differences. 

An authoritative source at the FDA de- 
scribed the impact of the findings more 
strongly than did Ley. Recalling testimony a 
year ago by then FDA Commissioner James 
L. Goddard that differences were minimal, 
the source said: We've got quite a different 
situation now.” 

The source said the Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association was “more right than 
we gave them credit for” in maintaining 
that brand-name drugs assure doctors of 
quality and that generic versions do not, 

The latest findings could have an impact 
on proposals for lowering the cost of pre- 
scription drugs and for adding the cost of 
such drugs to benefits of the Medicare pro- 


gram. 

It was learned that the latest case of in- 
equivalency, on which the FDA received a 
report less than two weeks ago, showed up 
in tests at Georgetown University. 

The tests found that generic versions of 
the sulfa drug sulfisoxazole did not perform 
up to the standard of the brand-name origi- 
nal. The drug is used mainly for urinary 
infections. 

The two antibiotics involved in the FDA 
studies were erythromycin and chloramphen- 
icol, 


WARSAW UPRISING DAY 
AUGUST 1 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, today our friends and neigh- 
bors of Polish birth and extraction 
commemorate an event of deep emo- 
tional significance. Twenty-four years 
ago today thousands of Polish men, 
women, and children summoned enough 
courage to rise up against their Nazi 
overlords who held them in abject 
slavery. 

Fully realizing the appalling odds 
which they faced, these Polish patriots 
began a battle which was to last 63 
days. Their coveted goal was to liberate 
their beloved capital city from the cruel 
and heartless Nazi occupiers. Once War- 
saw was free, the fighters hoped to en- 
gender enough mass support to free the 
rest of their homeland. 

But intense as was their patriotic 
fervor and valiant as was their courage, 
200,000 of them fought and died in vain. 
The pitiful few survivors saw their 
nobel city almost totally destroyed by 
the overwhelming Nazi forces sum- 
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moned to quell the revolt. The loss of 
brave lives and the awesome flow of 
Polish blood in the streets was made 
even more painful because the help they 
had been promised was not forthcoming 
from the Soviet troops encamped on the 
outskirts of the doomed city. 

Even though 24 years have passed 
since that epic struggle took place, the 
people of Poland have lost none of their 
great hunger for freedom. Even though 
babies born during that historic 63 days 
of gallant fighting have now become 
full-fledged adults, the proud and inde- 
pendent spirit of Poland has not dimin- 
ished. Although the detested subjuga- 
tion of the Nazis gave way to an equally 
repulsive enslavement by the Commu- 
nists inflicting the will of their Soviet 
masters, the treasured Polish love of 
freedom and hope for a regained home- 
land have never been quenched. 

Mr. Speaker, all America owes it to 
the valiant Polish people to do our ut- 
most to hasten the day when they too 
can taste the nectar of freedom’s cup. 
All of us for whom independence is an 
accepted blessing should be willing to 
join with our splendid Polish American 
societies in leaving no stone unturned 
which will bring freedom and self-deter- 
mination to these people who so richly 
deserve them. 

A few meager improvements in the lot 
of our Polish friends have appeared over 
recent years. We must all be on guard 
lest these small attainments woo us into 
a false sense of complacency. The free 
world cannot relax its vigorous condem- 
nation of the Soviet illegal and inhuman 
seizure of control of Poland. We cannot 
permit our most energetic efforts for re- 
turning sovereignty to the people of Pol- 
and to diminish or wane because a few 
paltry political or economic concessions 
which have been made by the usurpers 
to the rightful heirs of their country. To 
this end we can be grateful for the un- 
ceasing efforts of all Polonia to regain 
and restore to Poland its full rights and 
status as an independent and sovereign 
nation with allegiance owed to no one. 
This is the task to which we should all 
rededicate ourselves on this important 
anniversary. 


TRIBUTE TO HON. ELMER J. 
HOLLAND 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, belatedly I would like to join 
Tuomas E. Morcan and other colleagues, 
in commending ELMER J. HOLLAND of 
Pennsylvania, for the outstanding job he 
has done for his State, his country, and 
his constituents. 

As a member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor he has done much to 
improve our school systems and working 
conditions throughout the Nation. He 
has devoted many long hours to help 
make America a better place in which to 
live. 
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As he retires from Congress, after serv- 
ing for 12 consecutive years, I want to 
congratulate him for a job well done. He 
will be missed by all those who have been 
privileged to serve with him in the House 
of Representatives, and by his constitu- 
ents, who have been represented by this 
dedicated servant of the people. I join 
with my colleagues in wishing him a 
happy, healthy retirement, and much 
success in future years. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF IN- 
TERIOR TO CONSTRUCT, OPER- 
ATE, AND MAINTAIN COSUMNES 
RIVER PROJECT 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I introđuce legislation to 
authorize the development of a new unit 
of the Central Valley project. This is the 
initial phase of the Cosumnes River divi- 
sion which includes three dams and res- 
ervoirs: Nashville, Aukum, and Pi-Pi. 

The Nashville Reservoir, standing 426 
feet high and 1,550 feet across, would 
capture 900,000 acre-feet of water 
drained from 436 square miles of the 
Cosumnes River watershed. The lake, 
which will have a total surface area of 
6,400 acres, will be located on the main 
stream 9 miles south of the town of El 
Dorado. 

Aukum Reservoir, to be located 8 miles 
northeast of Plymouth on the South 
Fork of the Cosumnes River, would have 
a total storage capacity of 120,050 acre- 
feet. The dam itself will be 197 feet 
high and 1,850 feet across the crest. 

Pi-Pi Reservoir, to be located on the 
Middle Fork of the Cosumnes River at 
Cook’s Station, would have a capacity of 
70,000 acre-feet. It would stand 294 feet 
high, with a crest length of 1,800 feet. 

All three reservoirs would be earth- and 
rock-fill type construction and would be 
built by the Bureau of Reclamation in 
accordance with the legislation I am in- 
troducing today. 

Development of the land and water 
resources of the area is necessary to 
create new economic opportunities and 
realize the area’s ultimate potential. 
Local water resources are adequate to 
meet the demands of the division area if 
storage reservoirs are provided to regu- 
late winter runoff into firm annual sup- 
plies. However, I should point out that 
existing facilities are unable to ade- 
quately meet the increasing needs and 
demands of the area for water for agri- 
culture, municipal, and industrial use, 
and fishery resource enhancement. 

Project water supplies would be ob- 
tained from storage and diversion at 
Nashville, Aukum, and Pi-Pi Reservoirs 
on the Cosumnes River system and di- 
versions from Dry and Sutter Creeks and 
would be supplemented by available 
ground water sources. 

Water would be supplied to the initial 
phase service area for irrigation of 34,- 
749 acres of productive lands; and in 
addition, would provide an estimated 25,- 
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000 acre-feet for municipal and indus- 
trial use. With a firm irrigation water 
supply, livestock, orchard, vine, and field 
crop enterprises would be considerably 
enhanced, thus providing a stable agri- 
cultural economy for the area. 

Fishery resources, both anadromous 
and sport fish, would be considerably en- 
hanced in the Cosumnes River system 
by releases from each of the proposed 
reservoirs as recommended by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. In addition, 
new fish opportunities would be created 
at each of the three proposed reservoirs. 

Recreation use would be developed at 
the three reservoirs where facilities 
would be provided for boating, fishing, 
camping, picnicking, hiking, and swim- 

Mr. Speaker, this is a true multiple- 
purpose project, offering water supplies 
for irrigation, municipal and industrial 
use, flood control, fish and wildlife bene- 
fits, recreation, and water quality control 
in the Cosumnes River and the delta. 

Mr. Speaker, the direct benefits are 
such that we have a benefit cost ratio of 
1.4 to 1 and if we add to this the other 
indirect benefits, we have a ratio of 1.5 
to 1, You can see there, Mr. Speaker, that 
this is a very solid economically feasible 
project which will prove of tremendous 
value to the people of all of northern 
California. 

I am pleased to offer this legislation 
for the appropriate consideration of Con- 
gress. 


MINISH SUBCOMMITTEE PROTECTS 
SERIVCEMEN FROM CREDIT ABUSES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 1965, 
the Domestic Finance Subcommittee of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has waged an aggressive cam- 
paign to protect servicemen from sharp 
practice operators, loan sharks, and 
other similar credit frauds. 

On two occasions, special subcommit- 
tees of the Domestic Finance Subcom- 
mittee have been sent. overseas to look 
into the credit frauds and sharp prac- 
tices being used against servicemen. On 
both occasions, the special subcommit- 
tee was headed by the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey, Congress- 
man JOsEPH MunisH. Congressman 
MuiniIsH’s work as chairman of this spe- 
cial subcommittee has been outstanding 
and his desire and willingness to work 
long and hard hours on these investiga- 
tions can be seen in the change that has 
been brought about in the treatment of 
our servicemen in the area of consumer 
affairs. 

Three years ago, the serviceman at- 
tempting to borrow money or to make a 
purchase on credit was hopelessly en- 
gulfed in what best may be described as 
a “credit jungle.” Today, however, 
through the efforts of Congressman 
MintsH and the other members of the 
Domestic Finance Subcommittee, the 
serviceman is no longer faced with that 
situation, This morning, Congressman 
MinisuH submitted to me a copy of the 
report of his special subcommittee’s re- 
cent investigation in Europe of the credit 
problems facing the servicemen there, 
as well as the operation of the newly 
opened credit unions in Germany. 

One of the purposes of the Minish 
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subcommittee was to assist in the orga- 
nization of U.S. military credit unions in 
those European countries where such 
credit unions are not presently operating. 

Congressman MunIsH’s report indi- 
cates that the military credit unions in 
Germany are performing a vital and ef- 
fective service for our men and women 
in uniform and are growing much more 
rapidly than had originally been antici- 
pated. 

For instance, Congressman MINISH re- 
ports that at Ramstein Air Force Base, 
where it had been anticipated that the 
credit union would have 500 members 
after its initial stage of operation, more 
than 5,000 members, or a tenfold increase 
in the anticipated membership, have al- 
ready joined. Similar growth patterns 
were found at the five other military 
credit unions in Germany. 

The Minish subcommittee, which was 
also composed of Congressman Tom S. 
Gettys, of South Carolina, and Con- 
gressman Lester L. WoLFF, of New York, 
was successful in obtaining credit union 
operations in Italy, Spain, and Great 
Britain, the other European countries 
with our greatest troop concentrations. 
It is expected that credit union opera- 
tions will begin in these countries in the 
near future. 

In the report of the subcommittee, 
Congressman MixIisH warns that al- 
though the potential for the credit prob- 
lems in Europe that existed 3 years 
ago has been greatly minimized and 
credit unions are performing an out- 
standing service in providing low cost 
credit to servicemen, military authori- 
ties must maintain a constant vigil to 
make certain that the situation does not 
return to its 1965 level. 

Although the credit situation in Europe 
has been greatly improved, problems still 
exist in the Pacific military commands, 
and very shortly, Congressman MINISH 
and his special subcommittee will travel 
to the Pacific to look into those prob- 
lems and to provide solutions. I am con- 
fident that Congressman MrinisH and his 
subcommittee can provide the answers. 

Mr. Speaker, the whole Congress can 
be proud of the work done by the Do- 
mestic Finance Subcommittee and by the 
special subcommittee headed by Con- 
gressman Mms and every veteran’s 
organization in this country should be 
extremely proud that Congress is making 
certain that our servicemen are not being 
bilked but that all possible efforts are 
being made to make certain that our 
servicemen are not treated as second- 
— 55 citizens in the area of consumer 


THE POOR PAY MORE IN SUBSTAN- 
TIAL PART BECAUSE THE REAL 
COST OF SO-CALLED EASY CRED- 
IT TAKES THE FORM OF HIGHER 
PRODUCT PRICES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the body of the Recor in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the head- 
ing above is one of the key conclusions 
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in a study of “Installment Credit and 
the Low-Income Consumer: A Case 
Study,” by Dr. Arthur T. Andersen, chief 
of the Division of Industry Analysis of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The inability of the poor to buy im- 
portant consumer goods at prices com- 
parable to those paid by middle and up- 
per income groups, is documented in an 
exceedingly well written and informed 
article by Dr. Andersen. The article will 
appear in the forthcoming issue of the 
Quarterly Economic Digest and I have 
been granted permission to reproduce it 
at this time in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. The full article is appended at the 
end of my remarks because of its ex- 
ceedingly important findings in the pub- 
lic interest. 

For many years I have contended that 
one of the important reasons why the 
poor are so seriously disadvantaged in 
this country is they do not have access 
to adequate low-cost credit. It is not 
enough to argue that the poor are not 
good credit risks. Many of the poor pay 
their bills promptly, even though they 
labor under the severe handicap of very 
low income. However, many, too many, 
of the poor are locked into a system 
wherein they are forced to buy from 
merchants who charge very high prices 
and exact exceedingly high interest 
charges. Such interest charges, however, 
are often cloaked in the form of higher 
product prices. Indeed, as Dr. Ander- 
sen's article points out “credit charges, 
when separately stated, are not notably 
higher than those imposed by general 
market retailers.” On the other hand, 
he points out, “some low-income market 
retailers imposed effective annual fi- 
nance charges as high as 33 percent,” but 
these charges are hidden in the much 
higher prices of the products the poor 
buy. For example, according to Dr. An- 
dersen: 

On the average goods purchased for $100 
at wholesale (based on a Federal Trade Com- 
mission survey of practices in the District 
of Columbia) sold for $255 in low-income 
market stores, whereas the retail price was 
$159 in general market stores. Thus, low- 
income market retailers marked up their 


cost 24% times to determine their selling 
price. 


Because of the great importance of 
these findings, based upon the Federal 
Trade Commission’s very important 
survey, I am including the entire text 
of Dr. Andersen’s article herewith: 
INSTALLMENT CREDIT AND THE LOW-INCOME 

CONSUMER: A CasE STUDY 
(By Arthur T. Andersen)* 

As the dimensions of the problem of 
poverty are exposed, its complexities become 
increasingly evident, The inability of the 
poa to earn a decent living has been revealed 

in dismal chronicle. Less well known, but no 
less important, are the problems of the poor 
as buyers of consumer goods in the market 
place, It is becoming increasingly evident 
that many poor are unable to obtain goods 
and services at prices comparable to those 
paid by consumers of greater affluence. This 
is particularly so with regard to the purchase 
of “big ticket” appliances and household 
furnishings where access to installment 


The author is Chief, Division of Industry 
Analysis, Bureau of Economics, Federal Trade 
Commission, The views expressed are those 
of the author and not necessarily those of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
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credit is a prerequisite of purchase. The 
problems arising from unequal access to 
earning opportunities are thus compounded 
by unequal consumer opportunities. 

New evidence on the problems of the poor 
consumer was developed recently in an FTO 
study focusing on marketing and credit prac- 
tices in the District of Columbia.* The study 
was based on a survey of installment sales 
and credit practices involving household 
furnishings and appliances. The purpose of 
the survey was to obtain a factual picture of 
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the finance charges, prices, gross margins 
and profits, legal actions taken in collecting 
delinquent accounts, and the assignment re- 
lationships between retailers and finance 
companies. The survey covered those D.O. 
retailers of furniture and appliances having 
estimated sales of at least $100,000 for the 
year 1966. The 96 retailers providing data had 
combined sales of $226 million, which repre- 
sented about 85 percent of the sales of furni- 
ture, appliance, and department store re- 
tallers in the District of Columbia (table 1). 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF 1966 SALES OF SURVEY RETAILERS WITH SALES REPORTED BY 1963 CENSUS OF BUSINESS FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Survey retailers, 1966— 


$ U.S. Census Total sales, Total sales, 

Type of retail store total sales, Number Total sales, Number retailers Number retailers 

1963 of all retailers of offering of not offerin 

retailers retailers installment retailers installmen 

credit credit! 
Department stores (SIC 531). $186, 439, 000 6 $144, 864, 000 3 $91, 364, 000 3 353, 500, 000 
Furniture and other home fur- 

nishings stores (SIC 571)___... 50, 442, 000 59 51,255, 000 38 33,929, 000 21 17, 326, 000 
Appliance stores (SIC 572, 573) 29, 912, 000 31 29, 693, 000 24 25,677, 000 7 4.016, 000 
TOU. „ E 266, 793, 000 96 225, 812, 000 65 150, 970, 000 31 74, 842, 000 


1 Includes stores using revolving credit arrangements; 30-,60-,90-day credit arrangements; and stores operating on a cash basis. 
Source: FTC Survey; 1963 Census of Business, vol. I11, pt. 2, p. 110-5. 


Sixty-five retailers with combined sales 
of $151 million indicated regular use of 
consumer installment sales contracts. The 
remainder sold only for cash or on a regu- 
lar or revolving charge account basis. The 
survey revealed considerable variation among 
stores with respect to the percentage of sales 
made on installment credit. Some discount 
appliance stores made very few sales on in- 
stallment credit or none at all. At the other 
extreme, a number of retailers sold almost 
entirely on installment credit. 

To analyze differences in credit practices, 
retailers surveyed were classified in various 
groups. One means of classification was by 
type of establishment, i.e., department store, 
appliance store, or furniture store. The type 
of store did not, however, appear to be the 
most crucial element in determining credit 


practices. A second method of classification 
undertook to classify retailers according to 
the income level of customers served. Since 
direct data were not available on income of 
customers served by various stores, two cri- 
teria were used to identify retailers serving 
low-income customers: (1) location of store, 
and (2) advertising practices. Stores located 
in low-income areas and doing no city-wide 
advertising were classified as low-income 
market retailers. Those located in higher in- 
come areas or using city-wide advertising 
media were classified as general market re- 
tallers. Of the 65 retailers reporting sales on 
an installment basis, 18 were judged to be 
low-income market retailers and 47 were 
classified as general market retailers (table 
2). 


TABLE 2—VALUE OF INSTALLMENT CONTRACTS AS A PERCENT OF SALES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RETAILERS, 1966 
[Dollar amounts in thousands} 


Installment contracts— 


Type of retailer Number of Net sales 

4 companies Value Percent As percent 

of total of net sales 
TEM aide eres AA E TRAA 65 $150, 970 $45, 251 100, 0 30.0 
Low-income market retailers z 18 7,874 7,296 16.1 92.7 
General market retailers. ...... $ 47 143, 096 37,955 83.9 26.5 
Appliance radio and televisſonnn 22 25, 089 8, 466 18.7 33.7 
Furniture and home furnishings.............- 22 26, 643 10, 608 23.5 39.8 
Department stores 3 91, 364 18, 881 41.7 20.6 


Source: FTC survey. 


VARIATIONS IN INSTALLMENT CREDIT SALES 
A striking characteristic of low-income 
market retailers is the high proportion of 
their total sales accounted for by install- 
ment contract transactions. Table 2 in- 
dicates that installment credit transactions 
accounted for 93 percent of the total sales 
of the 18 low-income market retailers, In 
contrast, installment credit accounted for 
only 27 percent of total sales of general 
market retailers. Within this group, furni- 
ture and home furnishings retailers sold 
most frequently on an installment basis (40 
percent). But no general market retailer had 


Economie Report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on Installment Credit and Re- 
tail Sales Practices of District of Columbia 
Retailers, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
March 1968. 


such a high proportion of installment credit 
sales as those indicated by low-income 
market retailers. Many of the general market 
retailers in fact had the bulk of their sales 
accounted for by cash transactions or by 
noninstallment credit. 
GROSS MARGINS, PRICES, AND PROFITS 

In addition to obtaining information on 
the use of installment credit, the Commis- 
sion survey requested financial data as well 
as wholesale and retail prices on popular ap- 
pliance and furniture items. This informa- 
tion was classified by type of retailer and 
indicated that operating results for low- 
income market retailers differed significant- 
ly from general market retailers in a num- 
ber of important respects. 


Gross margins 


Though gross margins for different types 
of retailers in the survey sample varied, the 
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most significant variation was found when 
margins of low-income market retailers were 
compared with those of general market re- 
tallers (table 3). The 18 low-income market 
retailers had an average gross margin of 60.8 
percent. The average for general market re- 
tallers was 37 percent, ranging from a low 
of 30 percent for appliance, radio, and TV 
stores to a high of 41 percent for furniture 
and home furnishings stores, * 

Obviously, the higher the margin 
on a particular product, the higher will be 
its retail price. On the average, goods pur- 
chased for $100 at wholesale sold for $255 
in low-income market stores, whereas the 
retail price was $159 in general market stores 
(Fig. 1). Thus, low-income market retailers 
marked up their cost 2½ times to determine 
their selling price. This was the average 
for the 18 low-income market retailers in 
the sample. The retailer with the largest 


*Subjecting these differences to statistical 
analysis indicated that there was only one 
chance in 100 that they reflected simple 
random variation. In other words, there is 
every reason to believe that differences in 
gross margins of low-income market re- 
tailers and general market retailers are sys- 
tematic. 
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volume of sales in this group had a gross 
margin of 68 percent of selling price, which 
means that he marked up his merchandise 
on the average to more than three times its 
costs 


Gross margins on specific merchandise 


Retailers surveyed were asked to select two 
“best-selling” items in each appliance and 
furniture line of merchandise and to report 
their wholesale costs and selling prices. The 
difference between these figures (selling price 
minus cost of goods) represented the gross 
margin, which was expressed as a percent of 
selling price. Table 4 gives the average gross 
margins on each merchandise item for each 
type of retailer surveyed. In some instances 
the gross margins given were for items espe- 
cially reduced in price for volume sales. Con- 
sequently, the averages of these gross mar- 
gins are somewhat lower than the average 
gross margins shown for each type of retailer 
in Table 3. 


*General market retailers that used no 
installment contracts were also contacted 
in the survey and their gross margins, as in- 
dicated in Table 3, did not differ significantly 
from the average for general market retailers 
as a whole. 


TABLE 3.—NET SALES AND GROSS MARGINS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RETAILERS, 1966 


[Dollar amounts in thousands} 
Net sales Gross margin 1 
T f retail 8 Percent A t 
of retailer compan rcen s n 
5 * Value of total Value of sales 

Low-income market retailers... ..............-.. 18 $7, 874 5.2 2. 790 60.8 
General market retailers._....................-.- 47 143, 096 94.8 988 37.0 
Appliance, radio, and television... 22 $25, 089 16.6 $7, 586 30.2 
Furniture and home furnishings 22 26, 643 17.7 10,979 41.2 
Department stores 3 91, 364 60.5 34, 423 37.7 
Total, retailers using installment contracts. 65 $150, 970 100.0 $57,778 38.3 
Retailers not using installment contracts 31 N 26.902 35.9 
Total, all retailers surveyed 96 LO, HE 84, 680 37.5 


t Gross margins reported by different 
finance charges and 1 general market app 


the extent that finance, service, and other char; 


of retailers may not be strictly 
om retailer included service char, 
instances, but other retailers in the sample may have included such cha 
might have been inclu: 


11 1 low-income market retailer included 
in their net sales. Adjustments were made in these 

their net sales and not reported their inclusion. To 
in net sales and no corresponding adjustment made in 


cost of goods sold, gross margins for these retailers would be slightly overstated. However, every effort was made to calculate gross 


margins in this study net of finance and other charges. 


FIG 1.—AVERAGE SELLING PRICE ASSUMING $100 WHOLESALE COST BY TYPE OF RETAILER 


Wholesale cost 
0-$50 350-5100 5100-3150 8150-5200 3200-5250 3200-3300 


Type of retailer 


Gross margin 


c I EE S 


General market retailers- -~-= ----------- 
Appliance, radio, and television stores 
Furniture and home furnishings stores 
Department stores 

All retailers using installment contracts 

Retailers not using installment contracts 

All retailers surveyed 


Source: FTC survey. 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE GROSS MARGINS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RETAILERS ON BEST-SELLING ITEMS OF APPLIANCES AND 
FURNITURE, 1966 


Merchandise items 


Appliance and furniture stores have been 
pliances as a substantial secondary merchandise line, and for this reason average gross margins of appliances sold by furniture stores 
are included in this table. 


Source: FTC survey. 


Average percent gross margin of— 
General market retailers 


Low-income —————————————— 
market retailers Appliance stores 1 Furniture stores 1 3 
res 


46.4 23.7 28.4 25.2 
eee eee 37.5 33.2 
50.6 24.5 24.9 34.6 
51.0 25.0 32.3 35.3 
52.7 33.0 36.5 34.7 
53.7 S ů ee 33.2 
53.9 25.7 28.4 37.7 
P 47.5 50.4 
57.9 26.3 30.2 36.4 
60.0 23.4 38. 0 27.9 
66.3 a A E 42.7 
classified on the basis of their principal merchandise lines. Furniture stores carry ap- 
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For every merchandise item specified, low- 
income market retailers had the highest av- 


cent on washing machines, and down to 46.4 
percent on television sets. 

Table 5 converts these gross margins to a 
comparative price basis. Since the cost of 
the merchandise has been arbitrarily held 
constant, the “retail prices” shown in Table 
5 directly reflect absolute differences in ay- 
erage gross margins by the type of store and 
make it possible to compare relative prices 
on each best-selling item when purchased 
from low-income market retailers or gen- 
eral market appliance, furniture or depart- 
ment store retailers. As shown in Table 5 and 
Figure 2, a television set that cost retailers 
$100 could have been bought for $131 in a 

market appliance store, but would 
have been priced at $187 by the average low- 
income market retailer. A washing machine 
with the same wholesale cost sold on the 
average in general market appliance stores 
for $133, in furniture stores for $148, in 
department stores for $155, and in low-in- 
come market stores for $204. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES” OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA RETAILERS ON BEST SELLING ITEMS OF AP- 
PLIANCES AND FURNITURE IN 1966, ASSUMING WHOLE- 
SALE COST OF $100 FOR EACH ITEM! 


Average retail price“ assuming $100 whole- 
sale cost of— 


Merchandise item — General market retailers 
cone ·̃ — 
market Appliance Furniture Department 


retailers stores: stores? Stores 

Television set. $187 $131 $140 $134 
Carpet 3 160 150 
202 132 133 153 

204 133 148 155 

211 149 157 153 

216 je: Enea 151 

yer. 217 135 138 160 
Furniture me 8 190 202 
Vacuum cleaner 237 136 143 157 
Rado 250 130 161 139 
Sewing machine. 297 1 174 


1 These are cash prices and do not reflect separately imposed 
finance charges. 

2 Appliance and furniture stores have been classified on the 
basis a their principal merchandise lines. Furniture stores carry 
appliances as a substantial secondary merchandise line, and for 
this reason average “‘retail prices“ of appliances sold by furni- 
ture stores are included in this table. 

Source: Calculated from average gross margins in table 4, 
FTC survey. 


Direct price comparisons 

Hypothetical price comparisons are use- 
ful for purposes of generalization, but we 
need not depend on just such comparison. 
The striking differences between the low- 
income market and the general market 
perhaps may best be illustrated by a com- 
parison of prices for similar (in some cases 
identical) products, Table 6 matches similar 
makes and models of appliances sold by 
low-income market retailers as well as gen- 
eral market retailers. 

The general conclusion that emerges from 
data contained in Table 6 is that the low- 
income market is a very expensive place to 
buy durable goods, On television sets (most 
of which are the popular 19-inch black and 
white portables) the general market retailer 
price is about $130. In the low-income market 
a customer can pay up to $250 for similar 
sets. Other include a dryer 
selling for $149.95 from a general market re- 
tailer and for $299.95 from a low-income mar- 
ket retailer; and a vacuum cleaner selling for 
$59.95 in the general market and $79.95 in 
the low-income market. 

CUSTOMER CHARACTERISTICS OF LOW-INCOME 
MARKET RETAILERS 

A sample of installment sales contracts and 
credit applications was analyzed to more pre- 
cisely identify the customer characteristics 
of low-income market retailers. The analysis 
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FIG. 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, ASSUMING $100 WHOLESALE COST, OF COMPARABLE MERCHANDISE ITEMS 
PURCHASED FROM LOW-INCOME MARKET AND GENERAL MARKET RETAILERS 


Merchandise item 0 $50 $100 $150 $200 $250 $300 
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Refrigerator 


Washing machine 


Stereo phonograph 


NA* 
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Freezer 


Dryer ö 
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Furniture 


Radio 
A 
Sewing machine Spade eee 
KqK_K_q_&_<c—Ci————— 
0 $50 $100 $150 $200 $250 $300 
—wWholesale cost-——||————————Gross_ margin -—————______- 
*Not available. Legend: S600 Low-income market retailers. *2@22é General market furniture stores. 
Source: FTC Survey. „%%% General market appliance stores. SSS" General market department stores. 


TABLE 6.—COMPARISON OF REPORTED WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES FOR BEST-SELLING PRODUCTS, LOW-INCOME 
MARKET, AND GENERAL MARKET RETAILERS 


Wholesale cost Retail price? 
Low-income General Low-income General 
= market market market market 
retailer retailer retailer retailer 
$109. 00 $109. 50 $219. 95 $ 9.95 
108.75 106. 32 199. 95 9.95 
290. 00 85. 00 249. 95 9.95 
94. 00 91.27 249. 95 9.99 
16. 50 16, 74 39, 95 5. 00 
32. 90 32. 99 99.95 6.99 
tL, RRS Sept TSI OLR PER eer BaF Pig OT MEE ARN 144,95 140 00 299. 95 155, 00 
0 ̃—ö.... sete woes 183, 50 160. 40 339. 95 219.95 
eji 80. 87. 00 249.95 102. 45 
206. 90 205. 00 369, 95 237.76 
Admiral 112. 00 115. 97 299. 95 149. 95 
Vacuum cleaners : 
Heoverupright t. 39. 95 39. 95 79. 95 59. 95 
E a a a 26.25 24.55 49.95 28. 79 


1 Retail prices are cash and do not include separately imposed finance charges. 
2 Reported as approximate wholesale cost. 


Source: FTC survey. 
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reyealed substantial differences between cus- 
tomers of the low-income market retailers 
and all residents of the District of Columbia. 
The average family size was larger—4.3 per- 
sons compared to an average of 3.5 persons 
for the District of Columbia. Almost half of 
the families of customers in the sample had 
five or more members. The median family 
income during 1966 of the sample customers 
was $348 per month. This is very low con- 
sidering the larger than average size of the 
families. The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
cently estimated that the maintenance of a 
moderate standard of living for four in Wash- 
ington, D.C., requires a monthly income of 
$730, 

Most customers were engaged in low-pay- 
ing jobs. The largest proportion, 28 percent, 
were Service Workers, such as waitresses and 
janitors. Second in importance were Opera- 
tives (including such occupations as taxi 
drivers and laundry workers). Laborers and 
Domestic Workers also represented a signifi- 
cant share of the sample. Together, these 4 
major occupational groups accounted for 75 
percent of the customer sample. In compari- 
son, only 36 percent of the general popula- 
tion in the District was classified in these 
low-paying occupational groups. There were 
31 welfare recipients in the sample, account- 
ing for 6 percent of all customers in the sam- 
ple. There were also a number of customers 
in the sample dependent on social security, 
alimony, support payments, and income re- 
ceived from relatives. 

A review of credit references noted in the 
486 contracts subjected to detailed analysis 
revealed that 70 percent indicated no credit 
references or references with low-income 
market retailers only. Only 30 percent of the 
customers in the sample, therefore, had es- 
tablished credit with general market retailers. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF INSTALLMENT CONTRACTS 


Over 90 percent of low income market 
retailer sales were on an installment con- 
tract basis. Table 7 shows the distribution 
of all installment contracts by effective an- 
nual rate of finance charge for those retailers 
reporting charges on installment credit sales. 
The bulk of installment credit sales by low- 
income market retailers was at effective an- 
nual financing rates of 22 percent or more. 
Nearly half (48 percent) was at rates rang- 
ing from 26 to 33 percent. 

Contracts arising from sales by general 
market retailers rarely entailed such high 
charges. Three-fourths were at finance rates 
of 20 percent or less. This figure is heavily 
weighted by department store installment 
credit sales. Less than one percent of general 
market retailer contracts had finance charges 
exceeding 24 percent. 

Among general market retailers, only ap- 
pliance stores had rates consistently exceed- 
ing 20 percent. These retailers assigned most 
of their contracts at effective annual rates of 
23 to 24 percent. Thus, virtually all of the 
contracts involving rates 24 per- 
cent were written by low-income market 
retailers. 

Of the $45.2 million in installment con- 
tracts reported for 1966 in the Commission's 
survey, $15.8 million or 35 percent was as- 
signed to finance companies and banks. 
Among all retailers reporting installment 
credit sales, department stores alone assigned 
no contracts. Genera] market appliance and 
furniture stores were most dependent on as- 
signment and together accounted for 91 per- 
cent of all reported assignments. For appli- 
ance stores almost all (98 percent) install- 
ment credit contracts were assigned; for fur- 
niture stores, 57 percent. Finance companies 
held virtually all of the appliance retailer 
assigned paper, but only one-third (36 per- 
cent) of the furniture retail paper. Banks 
held the balance (64 percent) of assigned 
contracts involving purchases from furniture 
stores. 

Despite the fact that more than 90 percent 
of sales by low-income market retailers was 
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TABLE 7.—INSTALLMENT CONTRACTS DISTRIBUTED BY EFFECTIVE ANNUAL RATE OF FINANCE CHARGE 


(ASSIGNED AND 
[Dollar amounts 


UNASSIGNED)! 
in thousands] 


Value of contracts at each effective annual rate for— 


Effective annual rate of finance 


Low-income market retailers 
charge (percent) — 


Value of 
contracts 


Percent of 
total 


100. 0 


General market retailers All retailers combined 


Value of Percent of Value of Percent of 
contracts total contracts total 

SN T EER $360 0.8 
$99 0.3 382 a) 
C 1, 087 2.5 
. 685 1.6 
z 3, 541 9.3 3,541 8.2 
2 4, 576 12.1 4, 576 10.6 
1,173 3.1 2, 044 4.8 
> 16, 872 44.4 16, 872 39.2 
173 8 1,723 4.0 
à 6,311 16.6 6,311 14.7 
= 77 ae 77 +2 
3,210 8.5 3, 397 7.9 
~- 460 1.2 460 1.1 
3 115 3 115 E] 
635 1.7 649 1.5 
5 713 1.8 713 1.7 
37,955 100. 0 42, 992 00.0 


Includes all installment contracts for which separate finance charges were specified. 


Source: FTC survey. 


on an installment basis, this group assigned 
only 20 percent of their contracts. These typi- 
cally were the largest contracts. Whereas the 
average value of unassigned contracts was 
$124 in 1966, the average for contracts as- 
signed was $298. 


JUDGMENTS, GARNISHMENTS, AND REPOSSES- 
SIONS BY RETAILERS 


One of the most notable facts uncovered 
by the study relates to the frequency with 
which a small group of retailers utilized the 
courts to enforce their claims with respect 
to installment contracts. Eleven of the 18 
low-income market retailers reported 2,690 
Judgments in 1966. Their legal actions re- 
sulted in 1,568 garnishments and 308 repos- 
sessions. For this group, one court judgment 
was obtained for every $2,200 of sales. In 
contrast, general market retailers reported 
very few judgments; judgments by all gen- 
eral market retailers equaled one for every 
$232,000 of sales. In effect, low-income mar- 
ket retailers make extensive use of the courts 
in collecting debts. While general market re- 
tallers may take legal action as a last re- 
sort against delinquent customers, some low- 
income market retailers depend on legal ac- 
tion as a normal order of business. 


OPERATING EXPENSES AND NET PROFITS 


Despite higher prices and more often than 
not higher finance charges, low-income mar- 
ket retailers as a group do not appear to be 
unusually profitable. It is true that they 
reported the highest profit after taxes on net 
sales, 4.7 percent, as compared to 4.6 percent 
for general market department stores, 3.9 
percent for home furnishings, and 2.1 per- 
cent for appliances (Table 8). However, re- 


turn on net worth for low-income market 
retailers was only 10.1 percent as compared 
to a range of 13 to 20 percent for the various 
groups of retailers serving the general mar- 
ket. 


TABLE 8.—NET PROFIT AFTER TAXES AS A PERCENT OF 
SALES AND RATES OF RETURN AFTER TAXES FOR DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA RETAILERS SURVEYED, 1966 


Percent rate 
Net profit of return 
Type of retailer after taxes after taxes 
asa percent on stock- 
of sales holders 
equity 
Low-income market retallers 4.7 10.1 
General market retailers: 
Appliance, radio, and tele - 
vision stores 2.1 20.3 
sto! 3.9 17.6 
Department stores. 4.6 13.0 


Source: FTC survey. 


Practically all of the substantially higher 
gross margin of low-income market retailers 
was offset by higher expenses. This was 
clearly revealed by a comparison of 10 low- 
income and 10 general market retailers of 
comparable size (Table 9). As shown in the 
right-hand columns of Table 9, of the total 
difference in gross margin of 26.7 percentage 
points, 94 percent of the difference (25.1 per- 
centage points) was accounted for by higher 
expenses and 6 percent of the difference (1.6 
percentage points) was accounted for by 
higher net profits on sales of low-income 
market retailers. 


TABLE 9.—COMPARISON OF EXPENSES AND PROFITS AS PERCENT OF SALES FOR 10 LOW-INCOME MARKET RETAILERS AND 


10 GENERAL MARKET RETAILERS OF FURNITURE AND 


1966 net sales. 
Operating ratios as percent of sales... 


Cost of E 
Gross pon argh FFF 


Salary and commission expense ! 
. expense. 
Bad debt losses 2. 

Other expenses 3. 


PPPTPTTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—TT———————— 
Net profit return on sales 


1 includes officers’ salaries. 


APPLIANCES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 1966 


Difference in margins and 
ratios 


10 low-income 10 general 
market market 
retailers retailers 


Percentage 
points 


Percent of 
total 


+1.6 


2 Includes amounts held back by finance companies to cover bad-debt losses. 
3 Other expenses, including taxes, after deduction of other income. 


Source: FTC survey. 
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More than one-third (38.9 percent) of the 
higher gross margin of the 10 low-income 
market retailers was spent on salary and 
commission expense. This expense item in- 
cluded all employees’ compensation and offi- 
cers’ salaries and was 28.2 percent of sales for 
low-income market retailers, compared to 
17.8 percent of sales for general market re- 
tallers. A major reason for low-income mar- 
ket retailers’ higher personnel expense is 
believed to be their use of outside salesmen 
who canyass house-to-house or follow up 
requests for home demonstrations and often 
make collections of installment payments at 
the home of the customer. Several of the 10 
low-income market retailers pay their out- 
side salesmen-collectors commissions on both 
sales and collections. Other reasons for higher 
personnel costs of low-income market re- 
tallers could be that they have more sales 
personnel and pay higher rates of compensa- 
tion compared to small-volume general mar- 
ket retailers; and since they finance all or a 
larger proportion of their own installment 
contracts, they require more employees to 
keep records of small payments on install- 
ment credit accounts. 

Higher bad-debt losses of low-income mar- 
ket retailers accounted for about one-fourth 
(24 percent) of the total difference in gross 
margins, It was evident from analysis of fi- 
nancial statements, finance charges, and re- 
tail prices of low-income market retailers 
that they often charge higher prices antici- 
pating that part of the increased revenue will 
cover higher collection expenses of their 
method of doing business. For the group of 
10 low-income market retailers, bad-debt loss 
was 6.7 percent of sales, while comparable 
size general market retailers had bad-debt 
losses of less than 1 percent of sales. 

Items of occupancy, delivery, and adminis- 
trative expense were included among the 
other expenses, but a comparative analysis 
of these items could not be made because of 
inconsistency in expense account classifica- 
tions and accounting methods. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Installment credit is widely used in mar- 
keting appliances and home furnishings to 
low-income families. Often these families 
purchase durable goods, such as furniture, 
television sets, and phonographs, through 
the mechanism of “easy” credit. Low-income 
market retailers specialize in granting credit 
to consumers who do not seek or are unable 
to obtain credit from regular department, 
furniture, or appliance stores. As a group, 
low-income market retailers made about 93 
percent of their sales through installment 
credit. 


The real cost of this easy“ credit is very 
dear, however. Primarily it takes the form of 
higher products prices. Credit charges, when 
separately stated, are not notably higher 
than those imposed by general market re- 
tallers. Though some low-income market re- 
tallers imposed effective annual finance 
charges as high as 33 percent, others charged 
much less. Markups on comparable products, 
however, are often two or three times higher 
than those charged by general market 
retailers. 

The findings of this study suggest that 
the marketing system for distribution of 
durable goods to low-income consumers is 
costly. Although their markups are very 
much higher than those of general market 
retailers, low-income market retailers do not 
make particularly high net profits. They have 
markedly higher costs, partly because of high 
bad-debt expenses, but to a greater extent 
because of higher salaries and commissions 
as à percent of sales. These expenses reflect 
in part greater use of door-to-door selling 
and expenses associated with the collection 
and processing of installment contracts. 

The high prices charged by low-income 
market retailers suggest the absence of ef- 
fective price competition. The competition 
that exists among low-income market retail- 
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ers apparently takes the form of easier credit 
availability, rather than of lower prices. 
Greater credit risks are taken to entice cus- 
tomers. Insofar as the problem for low- 
income consumers is availability of credit, 
merchants who sell to them focus on this 
element, 

Thus, the misfortune of poverty extends 
beyond the stark reality of inadequate low 
income. It embraces an inability of poor 
consumers to buy goods as cheaply as con- 
sumers of greater affluence. The basic finding 
of the PTC study is that the poor are poorly 
served when seeking to satisfy their wants 
for home furnishings and modern appliances, 
products which are and parcel of an 
acceptable standard of living in America 
today. 

To alleviate this problem a number of co- 
ordinated steps must be taken. First every 
effort should be made to make the poor con- 
sumer an informed consumer, Adult con- 
sumer education must be pressed. Some lim- 
ited steps have already been taken through 
local community action programs. But only 
a beginning has been made. The poor con- 
sumer must be sufficiently informed to be a 
comparison shopper, aware of price differ- 
ences for commodities purchased, and aware 
of differential finance charges, (The latter 
may be simplified by the recent passage of 
the truth-in-lending bill.)* Adequate sophis- 
tication on the part of the consumer cannot 
be assumed, 

Information alone, however, will not make 
the low-income consumer an effective com- 
parison shopper particularly when purchas- 
ing “big ticket” items. He must have access 
to credit on reasonable terms. Here too some 
steps have been taken, Limited experience 
with federally-sponsored credit unions in 
low-income areas indicates considerable reli- 
ability on the part of most borrowers, Loss 
rates have been low. The major problem 
appears to center on the need to periodically 
reschedule payments due to unanticipated 
unemployment or illness, Unfortunately, gen- 
eral market retailers appear to have been in- 
sufficiently aggressive in reaching out to 
cultivate the low-income consumer. This 
conclusion seems amply justified when it is 
recalled that most customers of low-income 
market retailers repay on time despite the 
high prices and finance charges they must 
pay. Much needs to be done to develop alter- 
natives to the easy credit merchant in financ- 
ing installment purchases, 

Additionally, ways must be sought to shift 
the source of competition in low-income 
areas away from the granting of easy credit 
toward providing good quality low-cost com- 
modities, The major part of America’s dis- 
tribution system is highly competitive and 
price-conscious. Ways must be sought to in- 
corporate the deprived sector of distribution 
into the main stream of activity. This no 
doubt involves not only efforts to encourage 
general market retailers to orient market- 
ing efforts more specifically toward serving 
low-income consumers but also steps to en- 
courage the entrance of new competitors 
who will focus their competitive efforts on 
low cost merchandising. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR AERONAUTICS—TRIBUTE TO 
THE LATE DR. H. J. E. REID 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


5 The bill as passed required affirmative 
disclosure of interest and finance charges 
for both installment and revolving credit. 
Full disclosure is required in all advertising 
and credit instruments, 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
spring of 1915 the Congress approved 
legislation authorizing the establishment 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. Clearly stated as its mis- 
sion was “to supervise and direct the 
scientific study of the problems of flight 
with a view to the practical solution.” 

The dominance of U.S. airpower dur- 
ing World War II, the great accomplish- 
ments of aviation in the supersonic 
world of today, and the conquest by man 
of the elements of outer space are elo- 
quent testimony to the wisdom of that 
legislation and the dedication of those 
individuals who accepted the task which 
it prescribed. 

Among this group of dedicated scien- 
tists was a young engineer from Massa- 
chusetts who journeyed to Virginia to 
join the staff of the Langley Laboratory 
of the NACA a few years after the work 
was begun. His potential was quickly 
noticed and in 1926 he assumed the 
direction of the laboratory, the pioneer 
aviation research facility in the United 
States. He maintained this position of 
leadership until 1960 when he relin- 
quished the reins in order to enter a well- 
deserved retirement. That retirement 
came to an end Tuesday with the death 
of Dr. H. J. E. Reid, the recognized elder 
statesman of aviation. 


Henry Reid lived, worked, and died in 
the district which I have the honor to 
represent. He was a good friend of mine. 
His accomplishments, however, were of 
a nature far greater than personal, sec- 
tional, or even national. 

The sadness his death brought is 
shared not only by his friends and for- 
mer coworkers but by every individual 
who has ever participated in the miracle 
of flight or dreamed of man’s conquering 
the universe. 

During the years of Dr. Reid’s leader- 
ship the Langley Laboratory of the NACA 
gave birth to other research establish- 
ments at Moffet Field, Calif.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Wallops Island, Va.; Edwards Air 
Force Base, Calif.; and Huntsville, Ala. 
The young men who matured profes- 
sionally under his guidance became the 
ranking scientists of aeronautics and 
space research. 
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Not the least of this dedicated individ- 
ual’s accomplishments was the prepara- 
tion which he gave the aeronautical re- 
search establishment that enabled it to 
move quickly and positively toward put- 
ting an American in space. 

The passing of Henry Reid has not 
closed his era. This never occurs when a 
scientist dies because his work has paved 
the way for others to accomplish his 
dreams. The era of Dr. H. J. E. Reid will 
continue as long as man is concerned 
with the problems of flight. 


MANPOWER TRAINING PROGRAMS 
DO WORK 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, approxi- 
mately 74 percent of the 173 graduates 
in the manpower retraining program for 
mine maintenance mechanics in Penn- 
sylvania are now working in mining or 
related industries within the State. 

These are men who were numbered 
among the unemployed, but who were 
given the opportunity to go back to school 
for 46 weeks in a mine maintenance 
mechanics program conducted by the 
Pennsylvania State University at Elders 
Ridge, Pa., under the Manpower Train- 
ing Act. 

Nearly all of these men indicate they 
could not have obtained their present 
employment as mine maintenance me- 
chanics without this special training. 
Their salaries range from $6,000 to 
$14,000 annually. 

Penn State has been offering this pro- 
gram since 1966, graduating three classes 
from the Elders Ridge location which is 
the former research facility of Joy Man- 
ufacturing Co. The company presented 
the building to the university for retrain- 
ing programs. 

The majority of the graduates over the 
3 years are continuing their employment 
with the same companies which hired 
them upon graduation. Í 
Heron following table is appended here- 


EMPLOYMENT SURVEY—MINE MAINTENANCE MECHANIC GRADUATES, ELDERS RIDGE MANPOWER TRAINING PROGRAM 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


% E AA E E ESE Mike ae 


Number of responses_...._.........- 
Percent of responses 

Employed by mining or related industry -= 
Percent of respondents in mining or related indust 
Number of respondents reporting job tities related 


Annual income: 


See footnote at end of table. 


* mechanics work. 
Percent of respondents reporting job titles related to mechanics Wã 9ñ 2ẽEk. .----------= 47. 
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EMPLOYMENT SURVEY—MINE MAINTENANCE MECHANIC GRADUATES, ELDERS RIDGE MANPOWER TRAINING PROGRAM, 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY—Continued 


1966 1967 1968 Total 
Number of times changed employer: 
Unanswered 1 4 2 2 8 
COE SRS E K . pe are fee 22 29 32 83 
i (eT ad 14 5 9 28 
r EAP meer ssc eel t 5 fea 8 4 2 14 
Three or more en rere ee 3 1 1 5 
Percent of respondents working for their lst employer 8 3.1 70. 7 69.6 60.1 
Number of 83 indicating they could have worked at present position without 
Penn State training: 
Lr c n en sepenaensenonnneaese 4 2 3 9 
NOB anasto 9 4 14 27 
NOs aon cence nck onensnnwuwsowsn penance seanweprenanenrs rien 38 35 29 102 
Percent of respondents working in positions they could not have held without training. 74.5 85. 4 63. 0 73.9 


1 Unanswered responses are the result of counting known deceased and those on military assignments among respondents. 


GUN-CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks public atten- 
tion has been focused on legislation to 
regulate the sale and possession of fire- 
arms and ammunition. I supported this 
legislation, which was similar to legisla- 
tion I have introduced since first coming 
to the Congress in 1963. Today I am in- 
troducing legislation to provide a similar 
prohibition on the sale, manufacture and 
possession of switchblade knives and cer- 
tain other long-bladed folding knives. 

Firearms and switchblade knives are 
similar in at least one respect; both can 
be used as tools of violence. But there is 
a significant difference. There are legiti- 
mate uses for firearms, including hunting 
and target shooting; there is no legiti- 
mate use for a switchblade knife. It can 
be used for only one purpose, as a weapon 
of violence. 

The ease with which these switch- 
blades may be obtained is alarming. They 
are readily available in many stores, 
usually at very low prices, and they are 
sold to juveniles, to mental incompetants, 
to drug addicts—to anyone. A number of 
States have laws to regulate the sale or 
possession of these knives, but they are 
not very effective, and they can be easily 
circumvented by interstate sales. There is 
a Federal law regarding interstate traf- 
fic in these knives, but the fact that only 
17 convictions have been made under 
this law in the 10 years it has been on 
the books suggests that it is not very ef- 
fective either. 

The most dramatic evidence of the 
need for stronger legislation in this area 
may be found in recent crime statistics. 
The most recent FBI figures show that 
in 1965 and 1966, of the approximately 
20,000 homicides in the United States, 
4,700 were committed with knives— 
nearly 25 percent. 

The magnitude of this problem, and 
the failure of existing State, local, and 
Federal laws to solve the problem, neces- 
sitates new Federal legislation, and to- 
day I am introducing such legislation. 

My bill would effectively ban switch- 
blades, gravity knives, and folding knives 
with an exposed blade exceeding three 


inches in length, by banning their man- 
ufacture and distribution within the 
United States. The bill also strengthens 
the existing regulation of interstate ship- 
ments and sales of these knives. 

This legislation, like the firearms leg- 
islation, will not absolutely prevent 
crime, but by depriving the criminal of a 
weapon as deadly as the switchblade, it 
will serve as a major deterrent to crime. 

The most compelling reason for ban- 
ning switchblades is the simple fact that 
they have absolutely no use beyond that 
of causing destruction. Many of them 
have no cutting edge, just a sharp point 
that can only be used to puncture or stab. 
Even those with a cutting edge have no 
practical application, because the me- 
chanical devices are easily damaged by 
rust or corrosion. In short, Mr. Chair- 
man, switchblades, and other similar 
knives have absolutely no use except as 
weapons of violence. There is no place 
for such weapons in our society and they 
should be banned without further delay. 


DEDICATION ADDRESS, ALABAMA 
WAR MEMORIAL CEREMONY 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on July 
20, my friend, Audie Murphy, was the 
principal speaker at the dedication of 
the Alabama War Memorial in Mont- 
gomery. 

At a time when the news media is 
headlining the activities of peaceniks 
and draft dodgers, it is most refreshing 
to know that someone who has seen the 
worst a war can offer still feels that 
“there is no greater satisfaction, no 
greater opportunity, a man can have on 
this earth than the chance to stake the 
ultimate—his life—fighting for freedom 
and for country”. 

Audie, as you all know, was the most 
decorated soldier of World War II. His 
patriotism and love for his country are 
an inspiration, and I want to share his 
remarks with my colleagues: 

DEDICATION ADDRESS, ALABAMA WAR MEMORIAL 
CEREMONY, JULY 20, 1968 
(By Audie Murphy) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am truly proud 

and deeply honored to be asked to speak 
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here today during the dedication ceremony 
for this splendid memorial. 

It has been my privilege to know many 
of these fighting Alabamians. 

Commander Gunn, your department has 
every reason to feel very proud. This mag- 
nificent memorial is an inspired and fitting 
tribute to the noble war veterans of Ala- 
bama. The Alabama Department of the 
American Legion and all its members deserve 
the high praise of all Alabamians, and of the 
entire nation, for having so honored their 
fighting men. 

Let us hope other states will copy this 
patriotic gesture ... until there are fifty such 
memorials erected throughout the land... 
to stand as inspiration for the entire nation 
in these troubled days. 

I have a couple of random thoughts that 
I would like to touch on at this time. I will 
be mercifully brief. 

The first concerns a disturbing attitude 
toward military service that seems to be 
developing of late. There is a growing 
tendency to regard military duty as an 
onerous chore rather than as an exciting op- 
portunity. The chance to serve one’s country 
is a high privilege, not a wearisome sacrifice. 
I feel quite certain that not one of the gal- 
lant men, honored here, regretted or regrets 
the years he spent in the uniform of these 
United States. 

Somehow ... perhaps without intending 
it, perhaps because we have felt guilty about 
waging war and have mistakenly looked to 
the abstraction ‘Peace’ as a panacea for all 
our ills, we have more and more tended to 
view military service as an unworthy occu- 
pation. But when has man ever known Peace? 
A great American soldier and statesman once 
said, “If man ever does find the solution to 
world peace, it will be the most revolutionary 
reversal of his record he has ever known.” 

By all means let us keep searching for 
Peace, but until it is at least a possibility, 
let's keep our powder dry and not downgrade 
the noble profession which safeguards our 
freedom. 

Let me speak from my own personal ex- 
perience for a moment. I was a soldier for a 
few years early in my life, and though I have 
been fortunate enough to win some success in 
other fields, I look back on the days I spent 
in uniform as the most rewarding of my 
entire career. There is no greater satisfaction, 
no greater opportunity, a man can have on 
this earth than the chance to stake the 
ultimate . his life... fighting for freedom 
and for country. 

All men are born to die... and if one 
man must go a few turns of the earth sooner 
than the next. . what has he really lost? 

In life quality is what counts, not 
quantity. It’s not how long, but how well 
one lives that matters most. Who among us 
would hang on for a few brief moments 
longer, to leave a worse world behind . . . or 
refuse to depart a bit earlier, if he could 
leave a better world to his children and to 
posterity? 

I would like to turn now to a subject that 
seems to be receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion recently, the younger generation. I don't 
believe there was such a thing when I was 
a kid, but we have them today... and a 
much maligned group they are. I won't at- 
tempt to explore the reasons for this now, 
except to suggest that the bizarre and un- 
usual make news, and television can easily, 
if not intentionally, create the illusion that 
a handful of deserters are the entire army. 

There is nothing wrong with the great 
mass of young people today. For example, I 
feel quite certain that the 900,000 patriotic 
youngsters who contributed to the construc- 
tion of this memorial will never forget why 
it was erected and will themselves defend, 
if it becomes necessary, the high standards 
it symbolizes. 

More than half the population of this na- 
tion was born since the beginning of World 
War II. That ancient conflict, which still 
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seems very close to some of us, is as remote 
to the young people today as the War of the 
Roses is to their elders. Half the population 
of this nation does not remember what it 
felt like to live through those trying years 
when freedom was at stake during every 
major battle... yet our proud flag still 
flies and our noble Republic still stands 
and this generation is now guarding the 
ramparts. 

Our country has never in its history been 
involved in a war as controversial and as 
frustrating as the bitter struggle in which 
we are now engaged in Southeast Asia, No 
war has ever been fought under more trying 
circumstances, yet our young men in the 
field fight on with courage and a high morale 
never surpassed in the history of this 
Republic. 

I know many young people are disturbed 
and uneasy. I know many of them are ask- 
ing some hard, penetrating questions. We 
must welcome these questions when they are 
honest and sincere. We simply must provide 
good answers to the difficult questions they 
pose. We have never been a complacent peo- 
ple, willing to rest on our laurels. Americans 
have always welcomed constructive change. 

Challenge and mse ... That's what 
this great nation is all about. If we respond 
properly to the challenge these fine, young 
people confront us with.. . If we hand them 
a better nation than we received, I know 
they will not let us—or themselves—down. 
I don't have the slightest doubt that they 
will build upon what they are given, and 
that the future of this great country is safe 
in their strong, resolute, young hands. 

In closing, let me indulge in a brief, senti- 
mental reminiscense. I open my heart to 
show how strongly one man feels about 
freedom. . what a precious thing it is to 
me. I’m sure most of you will agree with my 
sentiments. 

A few days ago I was poking through some 
junk that had been gathering dust in my 
attic and I came across a couple of objects 
that inspired me to compose a short poem. 
I'd like to share it with you: 


Dusty old helmet, rusty old gun, 
They sit in the corner and wait— 
Two souvenirs of the Second World War 
That have withstood the time, and the 
hate, 


Mute witness to a time of much trouble, 
Where kill, or be killed was the law— 
Were these implements used with high 
honor? 
What was the glory they saw? 


Many times I’ve wanted to ask them— 
And now that we're here all alone, 

Relics all three of a long ago war— 
Where has freedom gone? 


Freedom flies in your heart like an eagle. 
Let it soar with the winds high above 
Among the spirits of soldiers now sleeping, 

Guard it with care and with love. 


Isalute my old friends in the corner, 
Lagree with all they have said 

And if the moment of truth comes tomorrow, 
I' be free, or By God, I'll be dead! 


CO-OPS AND SOME GOOD LEGISLA- 
TIVE COOPERATION 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress recently enacted S. 752, the so- 
called agricultural cooperative trucking 
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bill, and on July 27, it was signed into 
law by the President. 

Subsequently, certain misunderstand- 
ings, not only as to the purpose of this 
legislation but also as to its sponsor- 
ship have been noted in the comments 
of a few newspaper reporters. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Transpor- 
tation and Aeronautics of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I am very familiar with the 
legislation. Normally, I would let the 
record of the hearings before the sub- 
committee speak for itself, for as you 
know, it is a public record and anyone 
sincerely desirous of determining the 
full and correct facts may easily do so. 
However, Traffic World, the weekly 
transportation news magazine which is 
completely free from ownership or con- 
trol by any mode of transportation, in 
its July 20, 1968, issue contains an ex- 
cellent editorial. The editorial is entitled 
“Co-ops and Some Good Legislative Co- 
operation.“ The editorial correctly notes 
that the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the National Council of Farmers 
Cooperatives, the National Grange, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
the National Farmers Union deserved 
“special praise” for materially pushing 
the bill toward enactment. Other agen- 
cies and organizations in support of the 
bill were the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Railway Labor Executives 
Association, the Association of American 
Railroads, the National Association of 
Railroad & Utilities Commissioners, the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, the Millers’ National Federation, 
the Eastern Industrial Traffic League, 
and the Transportation Association of 
America. 

I will not go into further detail for I 
am inserting the editorial into the REC- 
orp as it clearly explains the objectives of 
S. 752 and lists those groups who sought 
enactment of the legislation. I only want 
to comment that while allegations have 
been made as to this legislation being 
the sole result of activity by the Ameri- 
can trucking associations, such are not 
correct as is explicitly noted by the edi- 
torial writer of Traffic World: 

Co-Ops AND Some Goop LEGISLATIVE 
COOPERATION 

As these lines are written, the White 
House has in its custody the long-kicked- 
around legislation known in transportation 
circles as “the co-op trucking bill.” The 
number of the bill, passed by the Senate 
on June 4 and approved without amend- 
ment (but not without some vocal opposi- 
tion to it) by the House late the night of 
July 15, is S. 752. (The House vote for 

„ on & roll call, was 272 to 106.) 
The title of S. 752 as sent to the President 
is “a bill to amend sections 208 (b) (5) and 
220 of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, and for other purposes.” It was 
introduced by Senators Magnuson (D- 
Wash.) and Lausche (D-O.). 

Enjoyable and enlightening information 
about S. 752 appears on pages 21461 to 21467, 
inclusive, of the July 16 issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record. (The time of adjourn- 
ment of the House session on July 15 was 
11:11 p.m.) 

Before a review in part, of the House 
discussion of the bill is undertaken here, 
however, Ti tion and appropriate 
plaudits should. be given to the leaders of 
the organizations that by statesmanlike and 
cooperative efforts—including the effectu- 
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ation of reasonable compromises where 
differing points of view caused objections 
to the bill to arise—put enough “steam” 
behind the bill to cause final Congressional 
action to be taken on it in mid-July, when 
the chances for its consideration by the 
House before adjournment of the Ninetieth 
Congress, Second Session, had grown dim. 
Special praise is due the agricultural orga- 
nizations that, together with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, helped very materially 
to push the bill toward enactment: The 
National Council of Farmers Cooperatives, 
the National Grange, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and the National Farm- 
ers Union. 

Also supporting the bill to restrict “co-op” 
trucking were the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, the Railway Labor Executives As- 
sociation, the Association of American Rail- 
roads, the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association, the 
Miller's National Federation, and the 
Eastern Industrial Traffic League. Working 
in collaboration with practically all those 
groups and assisting in effecting the neces- 
sary “meetings of the minds” where differ- 
ences of opinion might have hindered the 
progress of the legislation was the Trans- 
portation Association of America. 

The bill would have been stalled, of course, 
without strong support from the chairmen 
of the Senate and House “commerce com- 
mittees’—Senator Magnuson and Repre- 
sentative Staggers (D-W. Va.). Mr. Staggers 
proved to be a highly capable and effective 
champion of the bill at the time when 
his support of it was needed most—the 
night of July 15, on the floor of the House. 
Some of the most forceful help he received 
in that debate was provided by Representa- 
tive Springer (R.-Ill.). Mr. Springer stated 
briefly and concisely the situation the bill 
is designed to correct and what those cor- 
rective steps are. 

“As the law now stands,” he told his col- 
leagues in the House, “agricultural coopera- 
tives qualifying for such designation under 
the agricultural marketing act may haul up 
to half of the tonnage in their trucks for 
non-members. Not included in this non- 
member traffic are hauls made under contract 
to the federal government, which consist of 
munitions and other defense items. The re- 
sult of this has been some highly question- 
able practices wherein cooperatives of doubt- 
ful bona fides carry very little of their own 
freight and very much for Uncle Sam, This 
violates the intent and in many instances 
the letter of the law. . Legitimate farmer 
cooperatives have been concerned about the 
ultimate effect of these gray area operations 
on their clearly legitimate operations, Regu- 
lated carriers, duly certified by ICC, have 
been concerned. 

Five objectives of S. 752 were then specified 
by Mr. Springer. He said the bill would do 
these things: 

“1, Allow farmer ‘co-ops’ to haul up to 15 
per cent of their total tonnage interstate 
for non-members in the non-exempt freight. 

“2. Government hauling is non-member 
hauling. 

“3. A trucker proposing to do non-mem- 
ber hauling must notify ICC in advance. 

4. Forbid an association to haul more 
for others—general freight and exempt com- 
bined—than it does for itself. 


“5. Require inspection by ICC upon de- 
mand.” 


Representative Dingell (D-Mich.) made an 
interesting presentation as a supporter of the 
bill, in the course of the House debate. 

“If there is anything that I would assume 
that a farm ‘co-op’ was not to do,” he said, 
“it is to haul ammunition for the U.S. gov- 
ernment. That is what the fuss is about. 

The Defense Department, he said, is trying 
to “play footsy with a bunch of people call- 
ing themselves farm cooperatives when they 
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are actually in the business of hauling am- 
munition,” he added that “this is a situa- 
tion which is highly regrettable.” 

Just before Mr. Dingell made those remarks, 
Mr. Staggers indicated that he is not at all 
sympathetic with the Defense Department's 
use of the trucking services of so-called 
“farm co-ops.” Replying to a colleague’s ques- 
tion about use of “co-op trucking” by the 
Department of the Army, Mr. Staggers said: 

“|. They want to get everything as dirt 
cheap as they can, however it might be. Let 
them use the certificated haulers of this na- 
tion if they want something hauled, and they 
can get the job done and they can get it done 
efficiently, I say that when they cannot use 
it [a transportation service] properly, they 
should go and get a certificated hauler.” 

Those words, Mr. Staggers, entitle you to 
acclaim that should include, at the very 
least, three “yea-rahs,” a “sis-boom-bah,” 
and a toast drunk to the tune of He's a Jolly 
Good Fellow.” 


NATIONAL HOLIDAYS 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
first acts as a newly elected Member of 
Congress in 1963 was the introduction 
of legislation to declare Columbus Day 
a national holiday. Since my mother and 
both paternal and maternal grandpar- 
ents were born in Italy, this has been a 
cause of especial appeal to me, although, 
of course, the fame of Columbus is the 
proud possession of all Americans. It was, 
therefore, an occasion of deep happi- 
ness when on June 28 the President 
signed into law the act designating the 
second Monday in October as a national 
holiday to be called Columbus Day. The 
bill also provides that three of our na- 
tional holidays will be celebrated on Mon- 
day: Washington’s Birthday on the third 
Monday in February; Memorial Day on 
the last Monday in May; and Veterans’ 
Day on the fourth Monday in October. 

The bill takes effect on January 1, 
1971. State legislatures will thus have 
time to act for observances in local gov- 
ernment offices and in private employ- 
ment. 

A pen used by the President in sign- 
ing this momentous bill, which he gra- 
ciously gave me, will always be a treas- 
ured memento of a significant event in 
American history. As the President stated 
at the signing ceremony: 

It is fitting now that we give national ex- 
pression to our faith in the spirit of discovery 
embodied by this great adventurer, This new 
holiday will henceforth honor one of our 
finest and most cherished national charac- 
teristics—our ability to live and work to- 
gether, men and women of all national 
origins, as one united and progressive nation, 


Despite the particular pride of Amer- 
icans of Italian heritage in the first im- 
migrant from Italy, I should stress that 
the legislation adopted by the Congress 
and signed by the President calls for the 
observance of Columbus Day each year 
as “a day for honoring the United States 
as a nation of immigrants.” 

As a symbol of courage, as the dis- 
coverer of America, as an inspiration to 
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the millions of Americans of both Italian 
descent and non-Italian descent, who 
came to this country in search of new 
opportunity and to contribute to the 
Nation’s development, Columbus is truly 
a hero of all Americans. 

By commemorating the momentous 
voyage of Columbus to the New World, 
we are paying fitting tribute to the cour- 
age and determination which enabled 
generation after generation of immi- 
grants from all lands to broaden their 
horizons in search of new hope and a 
renewed affirmation of freedom. The 
strength of our Nation has been built 
from many groups from many lands. As 
America’s first truly great poet wrote 
over a century ago: 

We are not merely a nation, but a nation of 
nations. 

Each has made a vital and unique con- 
tribution to our culture and our indus- 
trial and economic progress, but none 
has contributed more than the sons and 
daughters of Italy from the earliest days 
of our Republic to the present. From the 
American War for Independence to today 
men of Italian blood have served with 
valor and honor in the defense of the 
principles which brought their forebears 
to these shores. In politics, government, 
the arts, science, music, business—in 
every profession and occupation—Amer- 
icans with fine Italian names play a dis- 
tinguished role. 

The superb record of the men and 
women who migrated from Italy and 
from every quarter of the globe in build- 
ing our great Nation was recognized in 
the reforms written into our immigration 
policy in 1965. It was my honor to 
sponsor the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1965 which replaced the infamous 
national origins quota system with a 
policy more consonant with our demo- 
cratic principles. Instead of the archaic, 
self-defeating and discriminatory na- 
tional origins system, emphasis was laid 
on the humanitarian policy of reunifica- 
tions of families and the pragmatic 
policy of obtaining skills beneficial to our 
Nation. Under this landmark act count- 
less numbers of families have been re- 
united but unfortunately a few nations 
which had unreasonably low quotas un- 
der the old system still have huge back- 
logs of visa applications from brothers 
and sisters of citizens. In the case of 
Italy, there are over 100,000 on the wait- 
ing list, many dating as far back as 1955. 
Many of our colleagues, Mr. Speaker, 
have, as I do, relatives or constituents 
who have looked forward for years to a 
reunion with loved ones. Their hopes were 
raised by the enactment of the new act 
only to be crumbled again by the im- 
possibility of cleaning up the backlog of 
applications that have accumulated 
under the national origins quota sys- 
tem. In order to allay this distressing 
situation, I have introduced legislation to 
admit outside of any quota limitations 
the brothers and sisters of citizens who 
are beneficiaries of petitions filed prior 
to December 1, 1965. My proposal is 
surely in the spirit of the 1965 reform law 
and will carry forward more effectively 
its promise of equal consideration and 
justice for all persons seeking admission 
to our land. Let us perfect the policy 
which governs the oldest theme in our 
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Nation’s history, the history of a nation 
of ts, from the arrival of 
Columbus until today. 

All Americans—whether first or sixth 
generation—are grateful for the privilege 
of living here, are proud of the country 
that is our magnificent heritage, and 
proud, too, of the ancestral lands we 
claim. America, despite the defects and 
injustices that mar our society, is still 
the best hope of the world, still beckons 
men and women possessing the courage, 
faith and strength exemplified by 
Columbus who seek new horizons, new 
opportunities. The ancestors of all of us 
who migrated to these shores created 
a society reflecting man’s most cherished 
ideals. Today, in this fateful year of 1968, 
it behooves each of us to do our share 
to keep this the land to which many will 
want to come and none will want to leave. 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT LAND 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill designed to help 
solve several significant problems that 
we face today. Specifically the bill pro- 
vides that the Federal Government sell 
out of its land inventory of some 770 
million acres an amount of land value 
equal to the cost of the land acquired for 
any reason. 

To the city planners—this means that 
land taken off the tax rolls of his county 
due to Federal procurement will be re- 
placed in equal value and hence ap- 
proximately equal tax base will be added 
back onto the tax rolls. If the land is not 
available in the immediate tax jurisdic- 
tion, then the bill instructs the Secretary 
of Interior to dispose of land in the same 
State first and only another State as a 
last resort. 

To the conservation-minded citizen 
this bill offers the possibility of solving 
the massive financial problem of fund- 
ing the authorizations for new national 
parks, national recreation areas, wilder- 
ness areas, and other like purposes. 
Essentially this proposal will provide an 
automatic safeguard against inflation 
which has stalled the progress of so 
many fine parks and recreational areas. 

To the citizen and taxpayer—this bill 
offers relief of additional taxation by 
simply selling off some of the land assets 
which are presently lying dormant but 
which may be brought into realization 
and true value. 

Early hearings should provide recog- 
nition of the advantages of this proposal. 
It should be pointed out that this bill 
in no way duplicates or conflicts with 
the new law that provides up to $200,000,- 
000 from offshore revenues to be placed 
in the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. Revenues from sale of Federal 
property will be placed in this same fund 
but will act to relieve the necessity of 
using offshore revenues that would oth- 
erwise be placed in the general funds of 
the Treasury and thus the land assets 
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will simply be converted from one area 
to a more desirable area with little or 
no cost to the taxpayer. 


RELIGION AND LAW, THE 
UNIVERSAL TWINS 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I became aware of a very timely and 
most relevant sermon given by Dr. 
George R. Davis, D.D. to the employees 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and their families at the FBI’s Annual 
Vespers Service. Dr. Davis is both an 
old friend of mine and the distinguished 
minister of the National City Christian 
Church here in Washington, D.C. It is 
a great pleasure to commend his re- 
marks to the attention of my colleagues. 

Dr. Davis, in his sermon “Religion 
and Law, the Universal Twins,” adeptly 
points out the great importance to Amer- 
ica of being a lawful and religious so- 
ciety. In these times when some of our 
citizenry would spawn their confused 
goals and misdirected ambitions on the 
rest of society, Dr. Davis’ message rings 
out as a reaffirmation of the American 
ideal of nationhood. Because of the logic 
of this message and the definity with 
which it is delivered, the following re- 
marks deserve the attention of all. Ac- 
cordingly, I include Dr. Davis’ sermon 
in the Rxcon at this point: 

RELIGION AND LAW, THE UNIVERSAL TWINS 
(By Dr. George Davis, D.D.) 

I know nothing I have looked forward to 
with greater interest during the seven years 
of my ministry than this service. It would 
be impossible to describe to you the very in- 
teresting and impressive experiences which 
have been mine. Many of them I never antic- 
ipated when I came to Washington. I am 
not trying to curry your favor by telling you 
that my anticipation of this service has been 
the most rewarding. 

This brings to my mind an experience I 
had at West Point some months ago. Before 
I went into the first of the three services, I 
said to the Chaplain, one of the officers, “now 
you have to make some kind of introductory 
remark to these men—these are high type 
men, they are the best of our young men, and 
I don’t want to say the wrong thing in the 
introduction to my sermon and expressing 
to them my appreciation.” The Chaplain 
spoke up and said, “Well, there’s one thing 
you dare not tell these men at West Point. 
Don't tell them how good they are. They al- 
ready know that!” 

I'm not trying to curry your favor but 
suggesting to you that it is with a great deal 
of pride that I have the opportunity to speak 
to you and have anticipated this service. It 
grows out of the fact that my personal com- 
mitment and leading up to this message, I, 
more than two years ago, along with a good 
many ministers, made a two-fold commit- 
ment. 

My first commitment was that I would 
serve the historic church and I would not 
join that group of ministers and lay people 
who spend their time tearing the church 
apart, My loyalty would not only be to the 
invisible perfect church which does not exist 
on earth but in the mind of God, not only to 
that ideal church which one day might be 
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accomplished on earth, but to the historic, 
inadequate and evil church on this earth. 
The church made up of inadequate people 
like all of us. The church marred by imper- 
fections. The church which does not live up 
to all goals of God. The church and history, 
as we know it, and that I would serve and 
commit myself to this church and that I 
would not become a part of the group seek- 
ing to tear it apart and to tear it out of his- 
tory as irrevelant and meaningless. 

My second commitment was that I would 
commit myself to the purposes of this na- 
tion. That as I looked about and saw the al- 
ternatives—and we do live by alternatives— 
I could see no other land on earth, and this 
was no criticism of other lands or other peo- 
ples, I could see no other land on earth that 
offered more opportunities for achieving the 
human dreams of God on earth than here. 
And that I would not become a part of that 
destructive element which would create 
anarchy and would lead us to ruin and away 
from the possibility of achieving the goals 
we hold out as being achievable and desirable 
to achieve. That I would not think in terms 
of this nation as an ideal place, but as an 
alternative. And as Winston Churchill said 
once of democracy, “Democracy is the worst 
form of government on earth, except for all 
the other forms.” And, therefore, as the best 
of the alternatives, he would choose democ- 
racy—not because it’s perfect, but because 
it’s the best of the lot. 

So my commitment was made to the 
church and it was made to this government. 
I do not believe that in anarchy or in rioting 
or in excessive dissent or in the repudiation 
of law and order or by destructive tendencies 
within the nation which tend to tear its 
fibres apart that we could exist or even 
achieve the goals. It is with this background 
that I have anticipated—looked forward—to 
a service with a group of men and women 
committed to law and order. 

Committed not only because you believe 
in upholding law, but because you believe we 
shall never achieve the goals of social jus- 
tice—that we shall never sustain the goals 
we have already achieved—unless we can 
maintain a society which is held together by 
obedience to the law and that includes the 
bad laws. We dare not come to the place 
where we say that men have a right to dis- 
tinguish unless they are willing to pay the 
penalty, 

I maintain that if a man wants to violate 
a law, he has that privilege if he is willing to 
pay the penalty but within a free society, a 
man does not have the right to violate a law, 
even a bad one, until it is changed by the 
proper procedures and expect to get away 
without paying the penalty of the violation 
of that law. Even Jesus Christ, when the 
chips were down, willingly went to the cross 
not only as the sacrificial lamb for the re- 
demption of man because He, too, was com- 
mitted to the obedience of laws. He was will- 
ing to go to the cross in an evil generation 
for an evil empire and His Apostles 
were committed to that. And even though 
they came to the place where they 
violated the law, they were willing to 
suffer the penalty and they expected no 
reservations on their behalf. The subject, 
therefore, that I have called your attention to 
is Religion and Law, the Universal Twins.” 
Good religion sustains law and good law sus- 
tains religion. And our fathers were com- 
mitted to this—the fathers of this democracy 
were committed to the separation of church 
and state but they were committed also to 
sustaining the right of free men to freely 
worship or that every man could have that 
right to worship and have it protected unless 
the law would guarantee that. And that laws 
could not be sustained unless under the laws 
you put the guarantee of religion, good reli- 
gion—our founding fathers knew that. It’s 
been a part of the warp and woof of our 
natural existence from the very beginning. 

And this, I want to insist, includes the b 
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laws. A man who maintains that if a law is 
bad he has a right to violate it and escape 
the penalty does not understand that you 
cannot pick and choose, That you must be 
committed to the total obedience until the 
laws are changed through the proper pro- 
cedures unless you want anarchy—unless 
you want to destroy a system in which it is 
possible even to attain social justice or to 
move on to the accomplishment of the 
deeper human purposes which are in the 
hearts of men to accomplish. 

Therefore, I want to say very clearly, defi- 
ance of law is never good religion. Defiance 
of law is never good religion! The Apostle 
Paul declares again and again in his letters 
that laws were made for evil people. He says 
those very words. He said a good man never 
worries about a law—it’s the bad man who 
worries about the law. Evil men worry about 
laws. Good men will uphold the law even if 
there were no laws. Good men will respond 
to decency and order by the very natural 
thing that’s within their souls. It is only bad 
men who have to be compelled to obey them. 
Defiance of law is never good religion and for 
us to come to the place in this country— 
and in some areas we have come to it—the 
students came to it at Columbia Univer- 
sity—they came to it first at Berkeley Uni- 
versity—they have come to it all over this 
nation—that the defiance of the law some- 
times is good religion. It is never good reli- 
gion according to the precepts of the New 
Testament! 

In the second place, deflance of law en- 
forcers is never Christ-like. Our Bible teaches 
that we are to pray for those in authority. 
And if we are to pray for those in authority, 
then we are to those in authority and 
we are to uphold the hands of those who are 
to express that authority. My friends, I must 
say to you quite bluntly that if I have to 
choose between a little police brutality and 
a great deal of criminal brutality, I'll choose 
the little police brutality. One can never 
hope that you will gather together a group 
of law enforcement individuals, whether it 
be the FBI or local police department, with- 
out finding within those groups, some men 
who have no response to decency, Some men 
who have no character. Some men who will 
not violate principle. But across this land, 
we have an element of criminality that be- 
comes so dangerous in our time that it is un- 
safe to walk the streets—unsafe to even 
think about walking! Therefore, I must re- 
peat with all the force I have, though I never 
thought ten years ago I'd ever make such a 
statement, that if I have to choose between 
@ little police brutality and running the risk 
of some men in the law enforcement agen- 
cies violating laws to uphold the law, I'll take 
that over against criminal brutality running 
rampant across the nation. And yet, every- 
where today, if anyone violates the law, 
whether it be the students at Columbia 
University or at Berkeley, the first thing you 
hear is police brutality. Even like the attack 
on the Pentagon! And some of his force is 
pretended and dramatized and you can see 
that it’s dramatized so that it will appear 
that the police are brutal when they're not 
really brutal. A man who is being arrested 
so behaves that it appears to be brutality. 
The defiance of a law enforcer is never 
Christ-like when we are to pray for those in 
authority. And the third fear I advocate is 
the disregard for property. It is not to show 
regard for persons. 

Now from the beginning of our history 
there has been a debate going on between 
the Hamiltonian philosophy and the Jeffer- 
sonian philosophy, so we are told. The phi- 
losophy of Hamilton was what one might call 
property rights. The philosophy of Thomas 
Jefferson was, as one might say, human 
rights. And yet there has never been any 
real quarrel between Hamilton and Jefferson. 
These men were related with our founding 
fathers in bringing into being the kind of 
land and system we have. There was never 
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really any great quarrel, It was only looking 
at two sides of a coin—property and persons. 
And so today, when we had our riots recently 
in Washington, and people tell me it’s better 
to let the property burn down than it is to 
kill persons—this sounds good, and basically, 
it is true. But if you ever surrender to the 
principle that property is not valuable, then, 
in the long run, you surrender the belief that 
persons are valuable. 

Disregard for property does not show re- 
gard for persons, in the long run. 

So, in the Lord Jesus Christ, this man does 
not live by bread alone. The most important 
word in that sentence is “alone.” He does 
not live without bread. He may not live by 
bread alone, but he does not live without 
bread. So Jesus placed the emphasis both 
upon the physical and the spiritual. And 
here we see a fine gathering together in the 
New Testament teachings of Christ, physical 
and spirit, so to speak. Disregard for prop- 
erty—the right of people to own property— 
the right of people to possess property—the 
right of people to expect protection of prop- 
erty. If this is not regarded—eventually, re- 
spect for people will go. If you do not respect 
that which belongs to a man, you will not 
long respect the man who possesses that 
which belongs to him. This is not only good 
law—it's good religion. 

I, for one, am not of that group who like 
to talk of the Communist conspiracy. No 
one, more than I as a minister some years 
ago, became more disgusted than I did with 
McCarthyism. That is, going about the land 
pointing a finger at everyone you suspect and 
dubbing him Communist or Communist- 
front. But there is an equal danger. And that 
is the danger of not knowing that there is a 
radical revolutionary Communist conspiracy 
at work in our world and even in our nation. 
There isn’t any question in my mind that all 
the radical, revolutionary movements going 
on in our time, if not created by Commu- 
nism, have been used by and taken over by 
Communism. I believe this and I do not say 
this casually. 

The revolutionary way—this may be added 
to that—even if this were not so, then we 
learn fairly well from the times because the 
Communist way is to defy law. It is to create 
confusion. It is to create disrespect. It is to 
set one man against another—one order 
against another—one system against anoth- 
er—one group against another. And wherever 
you look today across this land and the world, 
the radical revolutionary movement is in full 
swing. These are the tactics. Whether they 
are Communist or not, we have learned fair- 
ly well from them. 

Therefore, wherever I go with all the power 
I have at my command, I am pleading and 
urging men if we want this system to endure, 
if we want to attain the goals of social jus- 
tice that we plead for, we must maintain law. 
We must have order. We must not have 
anarchy. Therefore, when I said to you I 
anticipated this privilege, it may sound like 
currying your favor. I cannot imagine any 
group of people in a more essential, produc- 
tive and important profession than the one 
you are in today. For if you fail and the 
private police forces fail and the individual 
community police forces fail, everything else 
will go down the drain with that failure. 
There is no more important job—not even 
the minister standing in the pulpit—not even 
the sacred music—not even the public school 
teachers because if law goes down the drain, 
schools go down, churches go down, music 
goes down, culture goes down—everything 
goes down if anarchy comes. There is no 
more important profession in this land today 
than the profession of law enforcement or 
the containment of criminality. 

I believe in the sacredness of profession. 
Those of us who are Protestants believe in 
the priesthood of all believers. The Roman 
Catholics really believe this too. And grow- 
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ing out of this is the sacredness of all pro- 
fessions. Now. whatever a man’s profession is, 
if it is legitimate, if it contributes to human 
wellbeing, if it is a part of the total picture 
which adds up to the total wellbeing of all, 
then it is legitimate and it is sacred—be- 
cause I believe your profession is so essential, 
then I believe you are in a sacred profession 
and, indeed, you dare never look upon it as 
being secular. You dare never look upon it 
as being just a job paid for by the United 
States government—you dare never look up- 
on it as just another occupation to which 
you go each day—you look upon it as a 
sacred commitment under God. The reason 
I had these long passages of scripture read 
this afternoon was not because I intended 
to elaborate upon them, and they were so 
beautifully read; but to remind you how 
much law there is in the Bible whether you 
turn to the Old Testament with the Ten 
Commandments or the Fifth Chapter of 
Matthew in the New Testament with the 
Sermon on the Mount. The Bible is filled with 
laws of all kinds. The writers of the Bible 
and the God who inspired the Bible knew 
that when law goes—all goes. And unless peo- 
ple are willing to live within law, they can- 
not attain their goals. 

Now, that places upon you some great re- 
sponsibility. If your profession is sacred and 
essential, and I believe it is, and I have noth- 
ing to gain from you because your particular 
profession is one in which you can’t curry 
favor. There are some people you can curry 
their favor—but not yours! You are so com- 
mitted, it couldn’t be curried. You know all 
the ins and outs. You know all the language. 
You know all the pretense. One couldn’t 
curry your favor. But because it is so essen- 
tial, then upon you rests obligations, 

First of all, your basic character. If there 
must be character anywhere, beyond even 
the character of the teaching profession, be- 
yond the character of the preaching pro- 
fession, beyond the character of any pro- 
fession, it must be in the profession of those 
people who have to do with sustaining and 
upholding law. That means you. I cannot 
think of any people who carry upon them- 
selves the point of character and I am grate- 
ful to God that you're there. When it was my 
privilege to walk through the FBI on a tour 
again for the first time after a good many 
years and saw the efficiency of the operation 
and saw upon the wall the solution of the 
crimes for which you have been responsible 
and your work, I have been glad you were 
there. And when you were being criticized 
and when you were being torn apart, at night 
I often expressed to God my thanks that you 
were there. 

It was my privilege more than a year ago 
to have a brief journey on a Polaris sub- 
marine, We were submerged for just a brief 
time and when I thought of that Polaris sub- 
marine and the many others we have and the 
dedicated men sailing 60 days at a time be- 
neath the oceans of the world, I go to bed 
each night grateful those men are there. 

And once I was privileged to become ac- 
quainted with the Strategic Air Command 
and that’s being limited now. And I knew 
that while I was sleeping peacefully, that 
men were flying over the land and over all 
the seas and that I could sleep and that I 
am free because these men were there. I 
became grateful and I am grateful. 

So much rests upon you in terms of char- 
acter, dedication, and faith. And if it isn’t 
too personal, may I, therefore, call you to 
the altar of God in personal commitment. 
May I, this day, ask of each of you—an agent 
or whatever your responsibility is within your 
organization—that before you leave this 
place, you will recommit yourself upon the 
altar of God—not to a job—not to a secular 
profession—but to a sacred commitment 
under God. For whatever we hold dear in this 
nation and it is not to fall apart and the 
goals are ever to be attained. If you fail, we 
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fail. And where you fail, we fail. Let no one 
lead you astray at this point. Let no one dis- 
illusion you at this point. This is the holy 
truth. I believe it with all the commitment 
of my soul. May the Lord bless you, may He 
keep you, and may He sustain you. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Apams, for August 2, 1968, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington, for 
August 1, 3, and September 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
1968, on account of official business in 
district. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Otsen, for 30 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Corman (at the request of Mr. 
MATSUNAGA), for 60 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN (at the request of Mr. 
MATSUNAGA), for 10 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Vanix, for 10 minutes, on August 2, 
1968; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 30 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ZwacH) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio, for 30 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 30 minutes, on 
August 2. 

Mr. Pottock (at the request of Mr. 
Wyatt), for 15 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
en and extend remarks was granted 
Mr. DuLsKI in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Petty and to include an editorial 
prior to the passage of H.R. 11618. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MeMLLax) immediately 
after the conference report on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia revenue bill and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. HarsHa (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
MrLLax) immediately after the confer- 
ence report on the District of Columbia 
revenue bill. 

Mr. Pepper immediately prior to the 
vote on the bill H.R. 11618. 

Mr. Ryan prior to the passage of House 
Resolution 1239. 

Mr. Otsen prior to the passage of 
House Resolution 1239. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN to revise and extend his 
remarks prior to the vote on H.R, 15757. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Zwack) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr, Curtis in four instances. 

Mr. BELL. 

Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. Urrin two instances. 

Mr. WHALLEY. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. Horton in five instances. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. GOODELL. 

Mr. WYDLER. 

Mr. ESCH. 

Mr. GURNEY. 

Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. HALPERN in two instances. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. MoCrunx. 

Mr. Bow. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

Mr. BROTZM Ax. 

Mr. Scorr. 

Mr. WYLIE. 

Mrs. Rem of Illinois, 

Mr. Derwinsxr in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MATSUNAGA) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Popett in three instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in three 
instances. 

Mr. Corman in two instances. 

Mr. Sr. OncE in two instances. 

Mr. HANNA. 

Mr. CoHELan in five instances. 

Mr. OTTINGER in two instances. 

Mr. Anprews of Alabama in two 
instances. 

Mr. Jonnson of California. 

Mr. ASHMORE. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida in five instances. 

Mr. ULLMAN in five instances. 

Mr. Roysat in six instances. 

Mr. MrintsH in two instances. 

Mr. Roprno in two instances. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts in three 
instances. 

Mr, Fraser in five instances. 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr. McCartry in 10 instances. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 


Mr. KYROS. 

Mr. O'Hara of Michigan in three 
instances. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania in two 


instances. 

Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania in two 
instances. 

Mrs. Mixk in two instances. 

Mr. FRIEDEL in two instances. 

Mr. Morris of New Mexico in six 
instances. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas in six instances. 

Mr. Carey in two instances. 

Mr. ScHeveR in four instances. 

Mr. HoLLAND in two instances. 

Mr. Murry of New York in two 
instances. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. 

Mr. VaNīk in two instances. 

Mrs. KELLY in two instances. 

Mr. Kornecay in two instances. 
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Butler, William Rodger, Joseph Cote, four 


Mr. YOUNG. 

Mr. LEGGETT. 

Mr, Botanp in two instances. 

Mr. Ryan in four instances. 

Mr. SmitH of Iowa in six instances. 
Mr. Brapemas in 10 instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1534. An act to amend the Street Read- 
justment Act of the District of Columbia so 
as to authorize the District of Columbia 
Council to close all or part of a street, road, 
highway, or alley in accordance with the re- 
quirements of an approved redevelopment or 
urban renewal plan, without regard to the 
notice provisions of such act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H.R. 15387. An act to amend title 39, 
United States Code, to provide for disciplinary 
action against employees in the postal field 
service who assault other employees in such 
service in the performance of official duties, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16086. An act to amend the act of 
August 25, 1959 (73 Stat. 420), pertaining to 
the affairs of the Choctaw Tribe of Oklahoma. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 1166. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to prescribe safety stand- 
ards for the transportation of natural and 
other gas by pipeline, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2060. An act to amend section 503(f) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to extend for a period 
for 5 years the authorization to make appro- 
priations for allocations and grants for the 
collection and publication of documentary 
sources significant to the history of the 
United States. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following days 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 


On July 31, 1968: 

H.R. 2281. An act for the relief of Dwayne 
OC. Cox and William D. Martin; 

H.R. 6195. An act for the relief of Peter 
Balinas and Lee Balinas; 

H.R. 6655. An act for the relief of Mary 
Jane Orloski; 

H. R. 8391. An act for the relief of Adel 
Lessert Bellmard, Clement Lessert, Josephine 
Gonvil Pappan, Julie Gonvil Pappan, Pelagie 
Gonvil Franceour de Aubri, Victore Gonvil 
Pappan, Marie Gonvil, Lafleche Gonvil, Louis 
Laventure, Elizabeth Carvonau Vertifelle, 
Pierre Carbonau, Louis Joncas, Basil Joncas, 
James Joncas, Elizabeth Datcherute, Joseph 
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children of Cicili Compare and Joseph 
James, or the heirs of any who may be 
deceased; 

H. R. 9098. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Badlands National Monument in the 
State of South Dakota, to authorize ex- 
changes of land mutually beneficial to the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe and the United States, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9391. An act to amend section 376(a) 
of title 28, United States Code; 

H.R. 9606. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H.R. 10213. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia, 
approved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1125); 

H. R. 10321. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Claudette C, Donahue; 

H.R. 10327. An act for the relief of Louis 
J. Falardeau, Irva G. Franger, Betty Klem- 
cke, Wineta L. Welburn, and Emma L. Me- 
Neil, all individuals employed by the De- 
partment of the Army at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.; 

H.R. 10915. An act to amend section 202 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956; 

H.R. 11026. A act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 15, 1960, for the purpose of develop- 
ing and enhancing recreational opportuni- 
ties and improving the fish and wildlife pro- 
grams at reservations covered by said act, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11381. An act for the relief of E. L. 
Townley, Otis T. Hawkins, and Leo T. 
Matous; 

H.R. 12119, An act for the relief of Joseph 
M. Hepworth; 

H.R. 14167. An act for the relief of Lydia 
M. Parsley; 

H.R. 15189. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for certain maritime programs of the 
Department of Commerce; 

H.R. 15864, An act to provide for the op- 
eration of the William Langer Jewel Bear- 
ing Plant at Rolla, N. Dak., and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 16913. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 17908. An act making appropriations 
for public works for water and power re- 
sources development, including certain civil 
functions administered by the Department 
of Defense, the Panama Canal, certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, the 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission, the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission, Interstate Commission on the Poto- 
mac River Basin, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Water Resources Council, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 1420. Joint resolution making 
containing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1969, and for other purposes. 

On August 1, 1968: 

H.R. 1648. An act for the relief of Mar- 
tina Zubiri Garcia; 

H.R. 3136. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make a study to deter- 
mine the advantages and disadvantages of 
increased use of the metric system in the 
United States; and 

H.R. 15387. An act to amend title 39, 
United States Code, to provide for discipli- 
nary action against employees in the postal 
field service who assault other employees in 
such service in the performance of official 
duties, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.), un- 
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der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, August 
2, 1968, at 11 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


2102. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Chairman of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, to eliminate the requirement 
for a finding of practical value and abol- 
ish the distinction between commercial 
licenses for facilities and certain research 
and development licenses for facilities, 
and for other purposes, was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled “Operator of Of- 
fice of Education (Conflict of Interest—Pro- 
posed Grant for Computerized Classroom)” 
(33d report by the committee). (Rept. No. 
1834). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARDY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, H.R, 18673. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to prescribe health care 
cost-sharing arrangements for certain sur- 
viving dependents, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1835). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled “Government Use 
of Satellite Communications, 1968 (34th re- 
port by the committee). (Rept. No. 1836). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida: Committee of 
conference. H.R. 13781. An act to amend title 
II of the Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development Act of 1966 (Rept. No. 1837). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 13512. A bill to designate 
the Mount Jefferson Wilderness, Willamette, 
Deschutes, and Mount Hood National For- 
ests, in the State of Oregon; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1838). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. PURCELL: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 16363. An act to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
to provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State poultry 
products inspection programs, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1839). Ordered to be 
printed. 


Mr, FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
H.R. 4846. A bill to amend the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933 to provide that 
the issue of just compensation may be tried 
by a jury in any case involving the con- 
demnation of real property by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1840). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. NATCHER: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 18706. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1841). 
Ordered to be printed. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 19182. A bill to amend the farm tax 
loss provision of the Internal Revenue Code; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 19183. A bill to establish the quantity 
of unprocessed timber from certain Federal 
lands which may be sold for export during 
the calendar years 1968 through 1972; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 19184. A bill to provide compensation 
for firemen not employed by the United 
States, killed or injured in the performance 
of duty during a civil disorder, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19185. A bill to provide certain ben- 
efits for certain employees in the postal field 
service who are required in the interest of 
the Government to transfer to new duty sta- 
tions; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 19186. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer 
or spouse who has had a laryngectomy; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 19187. A bill to amend the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to assure all recipients of such assist- 
ance (in conjunction with recent social se- 
curity benefit increases) an average increase 
of $7.50 in the total amount of their income 
from such assistance and other sources; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R, 19188. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Cosumnes River division, 
Central Valley project, California, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MARSH: 

H.R. 19189. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if certain relatives of such 
member died while serving in the Armed 
Forces in Vietnam; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 19190. A bill to assure to every Ameri- 
can a full opportunity to have adequate em- 
ployment, housing, and education, free from 
any discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, and for other 
prenons: to the Committee on Education and 


By Mr. BROTZMAN: 
H.R. 19191. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide assistance for owners and 
employees of small business concerns dis- 
placed or injured by Federal or federally as- 
sisted programs; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R. 19192. A bill to provide for equitable 
acquisition practices, fair compensation, and 
effective relocation assistance in real 
erty acquisitions for Federal and federally as- 
sisted programs; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 19193. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for more equitable 
treatment of persons affected by real prop- 
erty acquisitions in Federal or federally as- 
sisted programs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: 

H.R. 19194. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1905, relating to the dumping of 
certain materials into the navigable waters 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 19195. A bill to amend the definition 

of “metal bearing ores” in the tariff sched- 
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ules of the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 19196. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to assure all recipients of such assistance 
(in conjunction with recent social security 
benefit increases) an average increase of 
$7.50 in the total amount of their income 
from such assistance and other sources; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H.R. 19197. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the Commercial Fisheries Research and 
Development Act of 1964; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 19198. A bill to strengthen and clarify 
the law prohibiting the introduction, or 
manufacture for introduction, of switchblade 
knives into interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 19199. A bill to stabilize the public 
domain and acquired land holdings of the 
United States of America, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 19200. A bill to authorize the pay- 
ment to local governments of sums in lieu 
of taxes and special assessments with respect 
to certain Federal real property, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 19201. A bill to establish a community 
self-determination program to aid the peo- 
ple of urban and rural communities in se- 
curing gainful employment, achieving the 
ownership and control of the resources of 
their community, expanding opportunity, 
stability, and self-determination, and mak- 
ing their maximum contribution to the 
strength and well-being of the Nation; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 19202. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Education; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia: 

H.R. 19203. A bill to provide additional Fed- 
eral assistance in connection with the con- 
struction, alteration, or improvement of air 
carrier and general purpose airports, airport 
terminals, and related facilities, and for oth- 
er purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JACOBS (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, Mr. Fotey, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. ICHORD, 
Mr. RousH, Mr. Hanna, Mr. BRAD- 
EMAS, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Apams, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Corman, Mr. 


MONDSON, Mr. GALIFIANAKIS, 
HATHAWAY, Mr. THompson of New 
JERSEY, Mr. CULVER, Mr. Pryor, and 
Mr. Van DEERLIN) : 

H.R. 19204. A bill to extend benefits under 
section 8191 of title 5, United States Code, to 
law enforcement officers and firemen not em- 
ployed by the United States who are killed 
or totally disabled in the line of duty; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEPPE (for himself, Mr. 
Bus, and Mr. THOMPSON of Geor- 
gia): 

H.R. 19205. A bill to establish a community 
self-determination program to aid the people 
of urban and rural communities in securing 
gainful employment, achieving the owner- 
ship and control of the resources of their 
community, expanding opportunity, stabil- 
ity, and self-determination, and making their 
maximum contribution to the strength and 
well-being of the Nation; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 19206. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1987 to permit the pay- 
ment of annuities to a married couple on 
their combined wage record where that 
method of computation produces a higher 
combined annuity; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 19207. A bill to assist the balance of 
trade and promote the export of products, 
services, and processes of small business en- 
terprises by providing tax incentives for the 
formation of small business export trade 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCHERLE (for himself and 
Mr. DEVINE) : 

H.R. 19208. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to pro- 
hibit assistance under that act to any Com- 
munist country until the crew of the U.S. S. 
Pueblo have been released, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 19209. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to engage in a feasibility 
investigation of the Red Bluff rehabilitation 
project in Texas; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, RANDALL: 

H.R. 19210. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of new employment opportunities 
in rural areas by increasing to $5 million the 
amount of tax-free industrial development 
bonds that may be issued for such purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. J. Res. 1433. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim annually Na- 
tional Improved Order of Red Men Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. WHALEN: 

H. J. Res. 1434, Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim October 26, 
1968, as the date commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the declaration of independ- 
ence of the Republic of Czechoslovakia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H. J. Res, 1435. Joint resolution regarding 
the status of the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN: 

H.J. Res. 1436. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim October 26, 
1968, as the date commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the declaration of independ- 
ence of the Republic of Czechoslovakia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H. Res. 1280. Resolution to print as a 
House document the eulogy proceedings on 
former Representative Hubert B. Scudder; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 1281. Resolution authorizing ex- 
penditures incurred by the Special Commit- 
tee To Investigate Campaign Expenditures 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the 
House; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 19211. A bill for the relief of Luigi 
Bottarl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19212. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Chieffo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19213. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Ciprietti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19214. A bill for the relief of Adrian 
Thales Halmar Corfield; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19215. A bill for the relief of Jane 
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Nathalie Corfield; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19216. A bill for the relief of John 
Fraser Rohn Corfield; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19217. A bill for the relief of Lorenzo 
DiChiara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19218. A bill for the relief of Gabriele 
DiGiacomo; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

H.R. 19219. A bill for the relief of Britta 
Schellander Moresco; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19220. A bill for the relief of Riccardo 
Moresco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19221. A bill for the relief of Luis 
Maria Quinteros; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19222. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
F. Savini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19223. A bill for the relief of Gaspare 
Serafino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HR. 19224. A bill for the relief of Adua 
Taraschi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19225. A bill for the relief of John 
Veneziale; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 
By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 19226, A bill for the relief of Claricia 
B. Joven; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19227. A bill for the relief of Patrick 
Hua-Pu Wang; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 19228. A bill for the relief of Carmen 
D. Black; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19229. A bill for the relief of Grazia 
Antonia Calogero; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19230. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Di Martino; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 19231. A bill for the relief of Nello 
Giarelli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 19232. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Vaya Bayani; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 19233. A bill for the relief of Catalino 
V. Concepcion; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 19234. A bill for the relief of Nella 
Giusti (nee Giuntini); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 19235. A bill for the relief of Mar- 
gherta Sarfatti Larson; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19236. A bill for the relief of Franco 
Magnani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19237. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Oyebode Oyelakin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19238. A bill for the relief of Porfiria 
Pantas Pragasa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19239. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Garcia Reyes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 19240. A bill for the relief of Dr. Aris- 
tol Coronel Sandoval and Dr. Alicia Calicosa 
Sandoval; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. DELANEY (by request) : 

H.R. 19241. A bill for the relief of Ben- 
jamin Marcel Shalom, Andree Shalom, Ma- 
rietta Shalom, and Silvana Shalom; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19242, A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Bastiani; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 19243. A bill for the relief of Mahmut 
Karadagn, Emine Kazadegli, and children, 
Dilek, Rezzan, and Nazan; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 19244. A bill for the relief of Daniel 

Fortunee; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
H.R. 19245. A bill for the relief of Jean 
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to the Committee on the 


Paul Erepmoc; 


H.R. 19246. A bill for the relief of Stefano 
Cannella; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, FUQUA: 

H.R. 19247. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ro- 
berto de la Caridad Miquel; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 19248. A bill for the relief of Pauline 
Bujnovska; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H.R. 19249. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Javier Aseguinolaza Amescua; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19250. A bill for the relief of Martin 
Aseguinolaza Amescua; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 19251. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Anchastegui; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 19252. A bill for the relief of Jesus 
Gorrino Aramburu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19253. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Maria Guerricabeitia Arriaga; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19254, A bill for the relief of Eleu- 
terio Erleaga Arrizabalaga; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19255. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Jose Basterrechea Atela; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 19256. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Aldana Badiola; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19257. A bill for the relief of Benigno 
Birandona Bengoechea; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19258. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
Ezcurdia Berasain; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19259. A bill for the relief of Ignacio 
Landeta Careaga; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19260. A bill for the relief of Casiano 
Artiach Cortez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19261. A bill for the relief of Valetin 
Arruza Dunabeitia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19262. A bill for the relief of Alberto 
Goiricelaya Echevarria; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19263. A bill for the relief of Javier 
Olaeta Echevarrieta; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19264. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Javier Larruscain Egana; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19265. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Irusta Elu; to the Committee on the Judi- 


H.R. 19266. A bill for the relief of Jesus 
Maria Muguira Gabicagogeascoa; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19267. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Rementeria Gabiola; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19268. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Bermeosolo Gabiola; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19269. A bill for the relief of Fermin 
Aramburu Gandiaras; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19270. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Zorrozua Garay; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19271. A bill for the relief of Pablo 
Garay; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19272. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Antonio Omaechevarria Garmendia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19278. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Zorrozua Gondra; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19274. A bill for the relief of Javier 
Zorrozua Gondra; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 19275. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Luis Gorostiza; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19276. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Uberuaga Guenechea; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19277. A bill for the relief of Vincente 
Barberia Huarte; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19278. A bill for the relief of Lucio 
Irazoqui; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19279. A bill for the relief of Julian 
Iturri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 19280. A bill for the relief of Gregorio 
Ocamica Jayo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19281. A bill for the relief of Pablo 
Jayo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19282. A bill for the relief of Jose Ar- 
rate Legarra; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

H.R. 19288. A bill for the relief of Severiano 
Malaxechevarria Lequericabeascoa; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19284. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Batis Madariaga; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19285. A bill for the relief of Gregorio 
Sillonis Madarieta; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19286. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Maguregui; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.R. 19287. A bill for the relief of Mar- 
celino Larracoechea Meavebasterrechea; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19288. A bill for the relief of Tiburcio 
Tellechea; to the Committee on the Judi- 
olary. 

HR. 19289. A bill for the relief of Andres 
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Elguezabal Uriarte; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19290. A bill for the relief of Rai- 
mundo Legarreta-Echevarria Uriarte; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19291, A bill for the relief of Mariano 
Basterrechea Zorrozua; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19292. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Cruz Zubizarretta; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 19293. A bill for the relief of Domenico 

Stalteri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 19294. A bill for the relief of Eulogio 
Lizarraga Eusa and others; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 19295. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Emerito Daganzo de la Cruz; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 19296. A bill for the relief of Sulai 
Monhamma Toma; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 19297. A bill for the relief of Domin- 
gos Silverio Ferro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 19298. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Ratta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19299. A bill for the relief of Guisep- 
pina Rigoli; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 
By Mr. PODELL: 
H.R. 19300. A bill for the relief of Calogero 
Mendola; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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H.R. 19301. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
3 to the Committee on the Judi- 
c é 
H.R. 19302. A bill for the relief of Ines 
Altagracia Parra de Reynoso; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19303. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Pinazzi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK: 

H.R. 19304. A bill for the relief of Leonardo 
Vitale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19305. A bill for the relief of Santa 
Vitale and her minor children, Salvatore 
Vitale and Antonia Vitale; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 19306. A bill for the relief of certain 
members of the American Hull Insurance 
Py ge to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RONAN: 

H.R. 19307. A bill for the relief of Mr. Sal- 
vatore Vitale; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 19308. A bill for the rellef of Pietra 
Cusumano, Margaret Cusumano, and Phillip 
Cusumano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 19309. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
Jen Wai Wong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 19310. A bill for the relief of Elena 
Martin Jimenez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 19311. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Enriqueta Gutierrez Taboy; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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CLARKSBURG, W. VA., AEROSPACE- 
EDUCATIONAL SYMPOSIUM BAN- 
QUET ADDRESSED BY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE LAW- 
RENCE C. McQUADE—REMARKS 
ARE COGENT AND CHALLENG- 
ING—12,000 HARRISON COUNTY 
SCHOOLCHILDREN PRESENT FOR 
EXHIBIT 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege to participate with As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce Lawrence 
C. McQuade at the aerospace-educational 
symposium banquet in Clarksburg, W. 
Va. This dinner climaxed a week-long 
space science fair, which was attended 
by over 12,000 Harrison County school- 
children. 

Secretary McQuade’s remarks were 
significant and challenging. He spoke on 
technological and geographical changes, 
the constantly changing national eco- 
nomic mix, and the role of education. 

Also, McQuade pointed out that— 

We should recognize that one factor con- 
tributing to our critical urban problem is the 
existence of a rural problem, Unless we can 
slow down the infiux of rural poor into the 
cities, unless the migrants into the cities 
are equipped to hold jobs, and unless jobs 
are available in the cities, the future of 
3 metropolitan areas looks dark 
indeed. 


I have continually stressed that the 
cure for riots, crime, and filth in Ameri- 


ca’s cities may lie in making rural areas 
livable and attractive enough to reverse 
the current population surge to congested 
urban centers. I believe that given the 
necessities of the good life, rural resi- 
dents will not only remain where they 
are but will encourage hundreds of 
thousands of others to migrate to the 
countryside, such as the State of West 
Virginia, which has an increasingly fine 
appeal for those persons in congested 
areas. To better create this good life, 
basically we need four components. They 
are water, education, roads, and jobs. We 
have already the spirit and cooperation 
to do the task. 

I agree with Secretary McQuade that 
we must attract industry to smaller com- 
munities and give jobs to those who 
would otherwise seek urban meccas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from Secretary Mc- 
Quade’s speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE PROMISES AND PERILS OF A 
CHANGING WORLD 


“There is nothing permanent except 
change.”—Heraclitus. 

. * » . . 

We live in a world of change. . Today's 
conditions—whatever they may be—are con- 
stantly crumbling. That is the essence of 
the world. 

Internationally, the once monolithic Com- 
munist Bloc has been fractionalizing, and 
our relationships with the Eastern European 
countries and our allies evolving toward new 
patterns. Newer nations are struggling to 
create an identity, to combine human and 


natural resources to their maximum adyan- 
tage, to improve the standard of living of 
their peoples. 

Within this country, we are striving to 
achieve a world peace compatible with other 
important values, to sustain a healthy, grow- 
ing domestic economy, to deal with the prob- 
lems of race, poverty, student disaffection, 
national unity and social progress within 
America. 

On all fronts, then, there is ferment and 
change. 

This process of change can hurt, but it also 
creates moments of opportunity for those 
with imagination. 

The Clarksburg area well illustrates the 
promises and perils of a world of change. 
Your fortunes are directly affected by shifts 
in the national and international economic 
winds, Your concerns are the nation’s con- 
cerns. And you face some special problems 
as well. 

Your Space Sciences Fair and Educational 
Symposium this week undertakes to deal 
with today’s changes through creative, ima- 
ginative, determination. 


* . . . * 


I propose to look at the promises and perils 
of a world of change in four areas of con- 
cern to you: 

The changes that technology imposes. 

The geographical changes of the mobile 
American population. 

The constantly changing national economic 
mix, 

The challenges education faces in prepar- 
ing young people for changing work careers. 
. * * . . 


Let’s begin with technological innovation— 
finding new ways to produce new and better 
products at less cost. There are two impor- 
tant aspects of this. First, technological ad- 
vance has a price. Second, the price is usually 
worth paying. 

In the last century, a technologically ex- 
ploding America has transformed itself from 
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a predominantly rural to a predominantly 
urban society. The brilliant technological 
success of the United States has been in 
agriculture. Fewer people produce much 
more. Human resources have shifted away 
from the farm as the nation’s agriculture 
adopts mechanization, better seeds, better 
fertilizers and better farming, Between 1947 
and 1964 alone, agricultural employment 
dropped 42 percent, and 3.5 million agricul- 
tural jobs vanished. Yet production continues 
more bountiful than ever. 

Another great example of the technological 
phenomenon changing America lies in the 
evolution of energy. Man, mule and canoe 
preceded water power, steam, electricity and 
petroleum. And now atomic power is adding 
to the energy resources available to the na- 
tion and to the world. 

Today, fossil-fueled power plants still ac- 
count for 75 percent of all electric power 
generated in the United States. But nuclear 
reactors will be replacing power boilers at an 
increasing rate of the generation of elec- 
tricity for our homes and industry. Current 
forecasts indicate that 60 percent of all gen- 
erating capacity to be installed in the 1970's 
will be nuclear powered, and by 1980 be- 
tween 30 and 50 percent of all electricity 
generated will be from nuclear steam supply 
systems. 

This does not mean that West Virginia's 
great natural resource—coal—will become ir- 
relevant to the national economy. The coal 
industry is healthy today, and our wish in 
Washington is that much more could be done 
to produce enough coal to feed the willing ex- 
port markets of Western Europe. These ex- 
port dollars would help the balance of pay- 
ments. But competition from home demand 
and higher freight rates for export destined 
coal have kept this kind of exporting below 
optimum. 

It is true, however, that the proportions of 
national energy derived from coal will di- 
minish. More important, mechanization of 
mining has displaced the old-fashioned 
miner, and employment has fallen off 
sharply. Marvelous achievements for the 
nation as a whole have troublesome, even 
tragic consequences for the individual, the 
business or the community which loses out. 

A second aspect of the energy evolution 
consists of unplanned side-effects. For ex- 
ample, the increasingly critical problem of 
air pollution. 

In 1966 the burning of conventional fuels 
by motor vehicles, industry, power plants, 
home heating plants, and refuse disposal 
facilities poured an estimated 142 million 
tons of pollutants into the atmosphere, 
heavily concentrated in urban areas. This 
hazard to the health and to other interests 
of the community have triggered an intensive 
effort to discover more effective pollution 
control devices, better fuel composition, new 
engines, new power sources, and alternate 
means of individual and mass transporta- 
tion—all creating problems and opportunities 
for auto manufacturers, fuel producers and 
others. 

The hazards also invite restrictions on the 
burning of high-sulfur coal and fuel oil—and 
may hurt the competitive position of coal 
and residual oll for electric power generation. 

This capsule treatment of the evolution 
of energy and technology is intended to 
drive home the obvious but important point: 
Progress has a price. 

One price may be job displacement or 
disappearance; another, health hazards to 
the community eliciting counteractions 
which force industry to still further adapta- 
tion. 

On the brighter side, technological change 
creates more jobs for Americans than it 
wipes out. It vastly increases our ability to 
Produce more goods in fewer hours. Tech- 
nology spawns new industries and jobs— 
electronics, computers, television, chemicals, 
plastics, and optics. The new and still 
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infant aerospace industry employes almost 
10 times more workers than coal mining. 

Today, almost 76 million persons are em- 
ployed in our country—some 2 million more 
than were working a year ago. At the same 
time, our unemployment rate nationally is 
down to about 3.5 percent of the labor force. 

This suggests a second point: The price of 
progress is usually worth paying. 

We can cushion the unfortunate by-pro- 
ducts of change and catch the wave of the 
future rather than hide in the lagoon of 
the past. 

Technological change has an analogue in 
the great mobility of the American people. 
We do not tend to spend our lives in the 
same house or the same neighborhood or the 
same community. Every year, at least 20 per- 
cent of all Americans move to new address,“ 
although most of the persons so moving move 
to a new residence within the same county. 

Some 500,000 rural poor, many of them 
Negro Americans from the South, migrate 

. 


* . + * 


each year to metropolitan areas in search of 
jobs and better living conditions. 

The country's population is increasingly 
concentrating in urban and metropolitan 
areas. By 1980, the Bureau of the Census 
projects that 75 percent of the 241 million 
Americans will live in urban areas. 

Yet at the same time manufacturing 
plants, wholesale and retail businesses, and 
service businesses are moving to the suburbs 
and smaller cities. 

Between 1960 and 1965, 62 percent of all 
new plant development, by value, took place 
outside the central cities where there is room 
for expansion, lower taxes and other costs, 
and living conditions attractive to skilled 
labor. 

The result is an increasing mismatch be- 
tween jobs and people in the central cities. 
Because of this two-way migration, it is fore- 
cast that the 25 largest metropolitan areas 
outside California will be faced with a short- 
tage of nearly 3 million jobs by 1975. 

Is it wise to concentrate our population 
in the urban centers? Or can we change the 
circumstances so that jobs will be more even- 
ly distributed throughout the land? 

We should recognize that one factor con- 
tributing to our critical urban problem is the 
existence of a rural problem. Unless we can 
slow down the influx of rural poor into the 
cities, unless the migrants into the cities 
are equipped to hold jobs, and unless jobs 
are available in the cities, the future of 
America’s metropolitan areas looks dark in- 
deed. 

To stem the influx into the cities, we must 
attract industry to smaller communities and 
give jobs in these areas to those who will 
otherwise seek urban meccas. We should 
change the present tendency to move to the 
large urban centers by giving workers the 
skills to match job requirements in the 
places they now live—and creating job op- 
portunities there. 

This effort requires the cooperation of pri- 
vate enterprise and government at all levels. 
Among the Federal programs aimed at this 
objective are two of particular interest to 
you: the Appalachian Regional Commission 
and the Commerce Department's Economic 
Development Administration, both estab- 
lished in 1965. 

The Appalachia program is a Federal-State 
effort for the economic development of a 
13-state region, including West Virginia. 
Here in Harrison County its benefits are al- 
ready flowing—the upgrading of U.S. High- 
way 50, the construction of a local access 
road to serve Salem College, a Federal grant 
to construct a new science building at Salem 


10n December 31, 1967, 144,200 persons 
were employed in coal mining and 1,407,000 
persons in the aerospace industry. 

Census Bureau, Current Population Sur- 
vey, Series P-20. 
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College, and the proposed construction of a 
vocational education school in the County. 
The Economic Development Administra- 
tion—EDA—on the other hand, is national 
in scope, seeking to promote regional eco- 
nomic planning and programs in areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment, EDA combines local 
initiatives with Federal assistance to create 
new job opportunities by developing new 
and expanding existing facilities and re- 


sources, 
Here in Harrison County EDA has made 
several grants to help stimulate industrial 
development. A feasibility study has been 
completed on the proposed Lost Creek in- 
dustrial park South of Clarksburg, which 
could provide an estimated 600 jobs. A grant 
was made for the airport terminal building 
at Bridgeport. And grants were made for 
water systems at Bridgeport and Salem. 
* * * . * 


Through these and other government pro- 
grams but mainly through local initiative 
and promotion, geographic change can be an 
opportunity for growth even for an area 
losing some of its traditional sources of eco- 
nomic strength. 

The new Lockheed-Georgia plant in Har- 
rison County indicates that era of electronics 
has already dawned here. Other space-age 
industries are looking for progressive com- 
munities in which to locate. This week’s 
Symposium demonstrates that you're tak- 
ing an initiative in the best American tradi- 
tion. 

These demographic and technological 
changes in our domestic economy have con- 
tributed to the third major area of change, 
the shifts in the economic mix of the 
country. 

The first is the sheer size of the growth 
of the American economy. Between 1961 and 
1967, the total output of goods and services 
of the United States (our Gross National 
Product) increased by 60 percent, of which 
41 percent consisted of growth in real pro- 
duction, that is after adjusting to eliminate 
price rises. This growth alone, in real terms, 
exceeded the entire real output of the United 
States in 1938. 

To accent this even more strongly, our 
growth alone during these seven years of 
expansion equaled: almost a sixth of the 
world’s 1966 production of goods and serv- 
ices; around two-thirds of the entire 1966 
production of goods and services in the 
USSR; and almost twice all of the 1966 pro- 
duction of goods and services of Great Brit- 
ain and France. 

In this period of expansion, the personal 
income of Americans rose $236 billion, or 58 
percent. This means an average increase in 
personal income of 44 percent, or almost 
$1,000 for each man, woman and child in the 
United States, to a $3,200 a year average. 

The nation is rich and has been getting 
richer, Measured in terms of economic capa- 
bility, our capacity—if not our will or skill— 
to deal with the problems of economic and 
social adjustment, including poverty, is very 
great indeed. 

Second, the change in size of the economy 
has been accompanied by a change in the 
ways people tend to earn a living. 

An equally spectacular change has been the 
fantastic employment increases in the serv- 
ice industries and in state and local govern- 
ment. Since 1950 each of these sources of 
employment has doubled. The service indus- 
tries in that period moved from 12 percent 
of the work force to 15 percent and state and 
local government workers moved from 9 per- 
cent to 13.5 percent. At the same time the 
share of the work force in manufacturing and 
transportation, taken together, declined from 
about 43 percent to 36 percent. 

The dynamics of the fast moving American 
economy shift—sometimes quite rapidly— 
the kinds of skills by which a man may earn 
his living. This, of course, focuses for both 
individuals and communities the need for 
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adjustment, and gives impetus to private and 
government efforts to retrain individuals and 
to revitalize industries, communities and 
regions. 

A third example of the changing economic 
mix lies in international trade. As our econ- 
omy has become more industrialized and our 
technology more advanced, finished manu- 
factures—predominantly machinery and 
transport equipment—account for an in- 
creasing share of our exports.* Though wage 
rates are high in these industries, tech- 
nological applications have made it possible 
to produce the products with relatively fewer 
workers and thus at competitive prices. 

Until relatively recently, our stable unit 
labor costs gave us a stronger competitive 
position in these products relative to major 
foreign producers whose costs were rising. 
Since late 1965, the situation has reversed. 
Our prices have risen relatively faster than 
those of our foreign competitors. Price in- 
creases in the last four months have been the 
largest the nation has seen for many a year. 
They refiect in significant part rising wage 
costs. The rise in average compensation per 
man-hour for non-farm workers rose 6.8 
percent in the first quarter of this year over 
the first quarter of 1967—the fastest rise in 
more than a decade. 


The escape clause has been used to assist 
the sheet glass industry, which is an impor- 
tant part of the economy of the Clarksburg 
area. In 1962, the President imposed higher 
escape-action rates on sheet glass imports 
to meet the strong competition faced by 
domestic industry. 

Last fall, the escape-clause tariff rates on 
medium-weight sheet glass were extended to 
January 1970, in recognition that most of 
the plants producing this type of glass are 
located in areas of relatively high unem- 
ployment. The President also appointed a 
task force of representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor and the Small 
Business Administration to study the pos- 
sibilities of mobilizing public and private 
help for the industry and communities which 
might suffer without the special protection. 
This task force visited Clarksburg in May 
and talked with industry, labor and civic 
representatives to explore long-term solu- 
tions and to determine the adequacy of gov- 
ernment assistance programs. 

The higher tariff protection under the 
escape clause, which I fully supported, pro- 
vides a breathing spell. I urge industry, labor 
and community leaders to take advantage of 
this respite and seek ways to move towards 
a more competitive situation in the same, 
some related, or even a different product line, 
for the benefits of an escape clause relief are 
not guaranteed forever. 

Manpower Development and Training pro- 
grams, as well as special adjustment assist- 
ance, are other examples of government ef- 
forts to ease the problems workers face from 
economic changes, 

. * E * * 

Finally, in discussing change in our society, 
one cannot omit the role of education in the 
processes of change. 

It is self-evident that there is a need to 
look beyond today’s problems in order to pre- 
pare today’s children for tomorrow’s world. 

The theme of your week’s observance rec- 
ognizes this by its focus on education and 
the opportunities ahead, rather than the 
hazards, 


I believe that it is hard to teach people 
exactly what they will need to know to be 
successful in life. The more valuable thing 
to teach is how to deal with problems. 

A law school, for example, attempts to 
teach the lawyer how he can respond to his 


2 Since 1961, the percentage, but not the 
value, of agricultural products in our total 
foreign shipments has fallen from 25 to 21 
percent. 
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client’s problems—how he can find the an- 
swers for the myriad of situations which 
can never be fully foreseen. Versatility is 
the goal. And lawyers have demonstrated that 
versatility by participating in numerous other 
activities as well as in their chosen pro- 
fession. 

This same capability can, of course, be 
learned in many other disciplines. Even at 
early stages in school, I believe that more 


believe, inevitably outstrip those with pre- 
dominantly information-oriented minds. 

The complexities of tomorrow require eyen 
higher levels of education and training. The 
exhibits at the Armory which most of you— 
and some 12,000 Clarksburg area students— 
have seen this week makes this point dra- 
matically. 

In the past few decades, improved educa- 
tion has raised the average quality of our 
labor. This quality must continue to improve. 
And that means that youngsters must stay 
in school and spend more years in the class- 
room to compete successfully in the future. 

Even today, of the Labor Department’s list 
of 70 occupations for which there will be a 
steady national demand, only four do not 
require a high school education. 

One of the best investments of our eco- 
nomic wealth would be to give our youth 
the necessary skills—and the breadth of 
understanding—to build their lives with 
wisdom and success. We must prevent de- 
prived children from becoming deprived 
adults. 

We cannot afford to have unemployables 
when jobs are going begging in many areas 
of the nation. We have created 12.5 million 
new jobs in the past seven years of steady 
economic growth, And, as President Johnson 
said in his State of the Union Message this 
year, we will add 1.5 million to 2 million jobs 
every year at our present rate of growth. 

To fulfill the promise of people and jobs 
being ready for each other, our states and 
communities are, for the most part, striving 
to improve their educational systems to the 
best of their ability within the resources 
available to them. Yet far too many young- 
sters still leave public school without a 
diploma. A substantial number leave college 
without a degree. We have yet to master 
this problem. 

While education adjusts to the tide of 
events, it also contributes to the process of 
change. Without doubt, education is of prime 
importance to your area’s future. The ex- 
istence of 7 or 8 colleges within the general 
area of Clarksburg demonstrates your con- 
sclousness of this fact. With trained man- 
power, you should be able to attract new 
and diversified industry, which will give 
your economy a wiser and more stable base. 
But the commitment, vision, and energetic 
effort must start with you, as indeed it has. 

Change creates opportunity. Technology, 
mobility and the changing economic mix 
are creating a nation with a higher skilled, 
better paid work force. The communities and 
the individuals with imagination and adapt- 
ability can go far in this environment. 

Change also creates stress and difficulty. 

has a price. The process of ad- 
justing to change often entails a mismatch 
between jobs and people—in the rural and 
small communities and in the big cities. 
Industries and the communities dependent 
upon them decline. Successful adaptation 
may be difficult indeed. 

The negative features of change can be 
ameliorated by imaginative use of private 
and governmental initiatives. Appalachia 
and EDA and this Symposium are but three 
examples of such initiative at work in 
Clarksburg. 

Over the long run, an education program 
which teaches people how to think—rather 
than what to think—offers the best hope for 
avoiding the perils and seizing the oppor- 
tunities of change. 
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THE NEW RACIALISM 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Atlantic, August 1968, in an article en- 
titled The New Racialism,” sociologist 
Daniel P. Moynihan comments on the 
turn-around in liberal thinking on the 
issues of centralized Government and 
ethnic quotas. 


Distrust of Washington, once the sure 
giveaway of a conservative or reactionary 
mind, has become a characteristics stance of 
forward-looking young men, And now ethnic 
quotas have reappeared. 


This is a most provocative article by 
a distinguished scholar, and I commend 
it to my colleagues. 

But as we have learned that turning to 
the Federal Government does not 
produce satisfactory answers to all of 
our problems, particularly to the con- 
tinuing problems of inequality of oppor- 
tunity faced by our Negro citizens, let us 
not forget that neither is the city hall 
of yesterday perfect mechanism for deal- 
ing with many of these problems. As a 
comment on this side of the picture, I 
call attention to an interesting essay by 
Leon M. Despres, an independent alder- 
man in Chicago, entitled The Chicago 
the Delegates Won’t See,” which appears 
os the August 1968 issue of the Progres- 

ve. 


From Atlantic Monthly, August 1968] 
THE New RACIALISM 


(By Daniel P. Moynihan) 


(Note:—The liberals have been confusing 
their vocabulary, talking of “racism” when 
they mean “racialism,” and have been aban- 
doning their traditional opposition to de- 
centralized government and racial quotas. 
The results may be dangerous, observes Pro- 
fessor Moynihan, the buoyantly iconoclastic 
sociologist, author, and director of the Joint 
Center for Urban Studies of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and Harvard 
University.) 

The great enterprise on which the Ameri- 
can nation was embarked when the Vietnam 
storm arose was the final inclusion of the 
Negro American in the larger American so- 
ciety. That the Negro was, and still in con- 
siderable measure is, excluded none will 
doubt. But it seems not less clear that this 
fact of exclusion has been the lot of a very 
considerable portion of the American people 
over the generations, and the process of 
inclusion, of “national integration,” in Sam- 
uel H. Beer's term, a process “in which the 
community is being made more of a com- 
munity,” has been going on almost from the 
moment the fortunes of war and empire de- 
fined this hopelessly heterogeneous people 
as made up exclusively of General de Gaulle’s 
“Anglo-Saxons.” In fact, at midcentury only 
85 percent of the American people were de- 
scendants of migrants from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. Most of the rest have 
known greater or lesser degrees of exclu- 
sion—and into the present. But none quite 
like that of the Negro, and final, palpable 
equality for him became the essential demand 
of our time, just as it became the demand of 
the American presidency; only to arouse 
among some elements of the society—in 
greater or lesser degree in all elements—a 
pervasive fear and deep resistance. Laws in 
the hundreds were passed, but changes were 
few. As the black masses for whatever rea- 
sons became increasingly violent, white re- 
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sistance became more stubborn, even as it 
assumed more respectable forms: “Law and 
order.” 

This resistance has produced something of 
a stalemate, and in consequence a crisis. 
The essential symbol, and in ways the cen- 
tral fact, of black exclusion in white Ameri- 
ca is that the Negro is not permitted to 
move about freely and live where he will. 
Increasingly he is confined to the slums of 
the central cities, with consequences at once 
appalling to him and disastrous to the cities. 
The laws do not require this exclusion; in 
fact, they forbid it. Now also does the Su- 
preme Court. But it prevails because of a 
process of private nullification by whites. 

More and more one hears that this situa- 
tion is likely to persist so long as to require 
that it be treated as a permanent condition. 
And largely as a result of this conclusion, a 
marked reversal appears to be taking place in 
what are generally seen as liberal circles on 
the subject of decentralized government and 
racial quotas. For a good half century now— 
longer than that, in truth—liberal opinion 
has held quite strong views on these issues, 
and they are almost wholly negative. Nor 
have these views been in any sense marginal. 
Quite near to the core of the liberal agenda 
in the reform period that began at the turn 
of the century and continued almost to this 
moment we find two propositions. 

The first is that local government is con- 
servative or even reactionary. Such nostalgia 
as might have persisted about New England 
town meetings was seen as historically obso- 
lete and ethnically inapplicable. Local gov- 
ernment in New York, for example, was 
known to be run by Irishmen, who were 
bosses wielding vast but illegitimate power, 
placing unqualified men on public payrolls, 
consorting with criminals, and lowering the 
standards of public life. In the South, local 
government was in the hands of racists, who 
systematically excluded Negroes from partici- 
pation in public affairs, and much else as 
well. The West was far away. Hence the great 
thrust of liberal/intellectual political effort, 
and central to liberal/intellectual political 
opinion, was the effort to raise the level at 
which governmental decisions were made 
above that of state and local government to 
that of the federal government. The great 
and confirming successes of that effort were, 
of course, the Administrations of Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. “States’ 
rights” became a symbol of reaction. Distin- 

public servants such as Paul Appleby 
developed the doctrine that those who in- 
sisted that this or that governmental activity 
was best carried out at the local level were 
in fact opposed to such activity, and confi- 
dent that in actuality the local government 
would do nothing. E. E. Schattschneider ex- 
plained the whole thrust of liberal politics 
in terms of the effort to raise the level at 
which the decisions were made. These views 
had consequence. Three years ago, for ex- 
ample, when the Johnson Administration was 
about to come forth with a proposal for 
revenue-sharing with state governments— 
the well-known Heller-Pechman plan—the 
proposal was vetoed by the labor movement 
on grounds that giving more resources to 
local powers could only strengthen the forces 
of conservatism and reaction. 

The second general theme has to do with 
the whole issue of ethnic, racial (if one 
wishes to make a distinction between those 
two), and religious heterogeneity. These 
were matters which liberal opinion firmly 
held ought not to be subjects of public mo- 
ment or acknowledgment, Rather as politics 
and women are proscribed as matters of con- 
versation in a naval officers’ mess, it was 
accepted that such categories existed, and 
given the doctrine of freedom of conscience, 
it was also accepted that religious diversity 
would persist, but in general, opinion looked 
forward to a time when such distinctions 
would make as little difference as possible. 
Opinion certainly aspired to the complete dis- 
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appearance of ethnic characteristics, which 
were felt to have little, if any, validity. In- 
creasingly, the identification of persons by 
race or religion, especially in application 
forms of various sorts, was seen as a mani- 
festation of racism, of unavoidably malign 
intent. 

It is hard to judge which is the more ex- 
traordinary: that Americans could have 
thought they could eliminate such identities, 
or that so little comment was made about 
the effort. (Resistance, then as now, was 
largely silent and ashamed.) Andrew Greeley 
has recently speculated that the historians 
of, say, the twenty-third or twenty-fourth 
century looking back to this time will find 
that, apart from the great population in- 
crease in the world, and its Westernization 
and industrialization, quite the most extraor- 
dinary event was the fusing of cultures in 
the American republic: 

“The historians of the future will find it 
hard to believe that it could have happened 
that English, Scotch, and Welsh, Irish, Ger- 
mans, Italians, and Poles, Africans, Indians, 
both Eastern and Western, Frenchmen, Span- 
iards, Finns, Swedes, Lebanese, Danes, Ar- 
menians, Croatians, Slovenians, Greeks, and 
Luxembourgers, Chinese, Japanese, Philip- 
pinos, and Puerto Ricans would come to- 
gether to form a nation that not only would 
survive but, all things considered, survive 
reasonably well. I further suggest that the 
historians of the future will be astonished 
that American sociologists, the product of 
this gathering in of the nations, could stand 
in the midst of such an astonishing social 
phenomenon and take it so for granted that 
they would not bother to study it.” 

I agree, largely as I feel that future his- 
torians, relieved of our nineteenth-century 
preoccupation with the appearance of indus- 
trialization and the issue of who would con- 
trol the artifacts thereof, a preoccupation, 
in other words, with issues such as capital- 
ism, socialism, and Communism, will also see 
that the turbulence of these times here and 
abroad has had far more to do with ethnic, 
racial, and religious affiliation than with 
these other issues. Nonetheless, 
with the New Deal, federal legislation began 
prohibiting discrimination based on race and 
religion, and this movement increasingly took 
the form of forbidding acknowledgment even 
of the existence of such categories. In New 
York, for example, a prospective employer 
simply may not ask to know the religious or 
ethnic affiliation of an employee. A dean of 
admissions may not ask for a photograph of 
an applicant. The culmination of this move- 
ment, and given its insistence on absolute 
equality in competition, the high-water mark 
of social Darwinism in the United States was, 
of course, the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Now, of a sudden, all this has changed. The 
demand for decentralization of government 
and local participation in decision-making 
about even the most global issues has be- 
come almost a leading issue with liberal 
thinkers and politicians. Distrust of Wash- 
ington, once the sure giveaway of a conserv- 
ative or reactionary mind, has become a 
characteristic stance of forward-looking 
young men. And now ethnic quotas have re- 
appeared, although primarily in terms of 
racial quotas. That which was specifically 
forbidden by the Civil Rights Act is now ex- 
plicitly (albeit covertly) required by the fed- 
eral government. Employers are given quotas 
of the black employees they will hire, rec- 
ords of minority-group employment are 
diligently maintained, and censuses repeat- 
edly taken. In universities in particular the 
cry has arisen for racial quotas, roughly rep- 
resentative of population proportions, in both 
university faculties and student bodies, and 
the proposal is most ardently supported by 
those who would have themselves considered 
most advanced in their social thinking. It 
would seem together to be expected that this 
process will continue, and come to be ap- 
plied to all the most visible institutions of 
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the land, starting, of course, with those most 
sympathetic to social change, and therefore 
most vulnerable to such pressure, and 
gradually, grown more legitimate, extended to 
the more resistant centers. 

What on earth happened? Taking these 
developments in the order that I listed them, 
one can perceive at least two sources of the 
thrust toward decentralization, both related 
to the racial stalemate and both of which 
can properly be described as the result of a 
learning process, and on that ground wel- 
comed. The first is the discovery by liberal 
middle-class America that many of the in- 
stitutions of urban working-class politics 
served important and legitimate purposes, 
and that the destruction of these institu- 
tions created a vacuum in which by and large 
Negroes now have to live. Having destroyed 
the power of the local bosses, we learn that 
the people feel powerless. Having put an end 
to patronage and established merit systems 
in civil service, we find that the poor and un- 
qualified are without jobs. Having banished 
felons from public employment, we find that 
enormous numbers of men who need jobs 
have criminal records. Having cleaned up law 
enforcement, we find that crime is run by the 
Mafia (or whatever is the current term for 
slandering Italians), instead of the police, 
as was the case in the idyllic days of Lincoln 
Steffens’ youth. Hence liberals now are urged 
to return to local organization with an en- 
thusiasm ever so slightly tinged with the 
elitism of the middle-class liberal/radical who 
now as always is confident that he is capable 
of running anything better than anyone else, 
even a slum neighborhood. Middle-class radi- 
cals continue to insist the Negroes in Harlem 
are powerless, not least, one fears, because 
the one type who is never elected is the 
middle-class radical. (But to my knowledge 
there is hardly a single significant elected or 
appointed political, judicial, or administra- 
tive office in Harlem that is not held by a 
Negro.) Hence an ever increasing enthusiasm 
of liberal foundations and reform mayors for 
creating new “indigenous” community or- 
ganizations and giving to them a measure of 
real or pretend power. Whether in fact oe 
siders can create an “indigenous” o 
tion is problematic. (Would it not be good 
sport for the Landmarks Commission to as- 
sign to Mayor Lindsay’s Little City Halls their 
traditional Tammany designations of Tus- 
corora Club, Iroquois Club, Onondaga Club?) 
But the effort is sincere, if withal tinged with 
a certain elitist impulse to manage the lives 
of the less fortunate. 

On a different level, a movement toward 
decentralization has arisen largely from the 
emergence of what James O. Wilson has 
called the bureaucracy problem, the fact that 
“there are inherent limits to what can be 
accomplished by large, hierarchical organiza- 
tions.” Although Max Weber explained to us 
why large bureaucracies, once established, 
would work for themselves rather than the 
putative objects of their concern, it was not 
until the bureaucracies were established, and 
someone tried to do something with them, 
that any great number of persons came to see 
the point. Interestingly enough, this seems 
to have happened in the Soviet Union at 
about the same time as in the United States. 
For certain it is an endemic mood among men 
who went to Washington with John F. Ken- 
nedy. The problem involves not just the 
dynamics of large organizations, but also the 
ambitiousness of our society. As Wilson con- 
tinues: “The supply of able, experienced ex- 
ecutives is not increasing nearly as fast as 
the number of problems being addressed.” 

This is all to the good. It responds to real- 
ity; it reflects an openness to experience. 
Irving Kristol has remarked, echoing Sir 
William Harcourt at the turn of the century 
on the subject of socialism, “We are all de- 
centralists now.” The acknowledgement that 
race and ethnicity are persisting and con- 
sequential facts about individuals that ought 
in certain circumstances to be taken into 
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consideration is long overdue. (Several years 
ago to my ultimate grief, I tried to get the 
welfare establishment in Washington to 
abandon its “color-blind” policy which re- 
fused to record anything about the race of 
welfare recipients. Last year Southern com- 
mittee chairmen brought about the enact- 
ment of vicious anti-Negro welfare legisla- 
tion, which no one could effectively oppose 
because no one is supposed to “know” about 
such things.) But before lurching from one 
set of overstatements to another, is it not 
possible to hope that a measure of thought 
will intervene, and that the truth will be 
found, alas, somewhere in the middle? 

The issues are intertwined, and tend to 
work against one another, Thus the funda- 
mental source of equal rights for Negro 
Americans, for all Americans, is the Consti- 
tution. Where the federal writ runs, all men 
are given equal treatment. But this process 
is not directed by some invisible hand; it is 
the result of political decisions made year to 
year in Washington. “Local control” means a 
very different thing in Mississippi than it 
does in New York, and let us for God's sake 
summon the wit to see this before we en- 
shrine the political principles of George C. 
Wallace in the temple of liberal rationalism. 
Paul Appleby knew what he was talking 
about. An aggressive federal insistence on 
equal treatment for all races is indispensa- 
ble to the successful inclusion of the Negro 
American into the large society. 

Further, to argue that all things cannot 
be run from Washington is not to assert that 
neither can they be run from city hall. Un- 
fortunately, a good deal of decentralization 
talk is fundamentally antigovernment in 
spirit, and this can be a calamity in areas 
such as race relations. Giving a mayor 
enough untied federal funds to enable him 
to govern his city could release immensely 
creative energies. Forcing him to break up 
his administration into endlessly fractionat- 
ing units will bring on anarchism at best 
and chaos at worst. Given the heterogeneous 
political community of most large cities, this 
potential for ethnic and racial chaos, Kristol 
remarks, is especially great. 

School decentralization in New York seems 
to be encouraging just this. The problem is 
that now, as ever in the past, the lower 
classes of the city are ethnically quite dis- 
tinct from what might be termed the bu- 
reaucratic classes, and neighborhoods tend 
to conform to those distinctions. The result 
is that conflict induced between the two 
groups gets ugly fast. Thus the New York 
Times that the militant picketing 
of I.S. 201 in east Harlem in 1967 was “fia- 
grantly anti-Semitic.” Similar tendencies 
have appeared in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
area where decentralization is being experi- 
mented with. A leaflet recently distributed 
there reads: 

“If African-American History and Culture 
is to be taught to our Black Children it 
Must Be Done By African-Americans Who 
Identify With And Who Understand The 
Problem. It Is Impossible For The Middle 
East Murderers of Colored People to Possibly 
Bring To This Important Task The Insight, 
The Concern, The Of the Truth 
That is a Must If The Years of Brainwashing 
And Self-Hatred That Has Been Taught To 
Our Black Children By Those Bloodsucking 
Exploiters and Murderers Is To Be Over- 
come.“ 

A pretty sentiment, to which, not surpris- 
ingly, there are Jews capable of respond- 
ing in kind. Charles E. Silberman, the dis- 
tinguished author of Crisis in Black and 
White, recently demanded of an American 
Jewish Committee meeting that it “face up 
to the raw, rank, anti-Negro prejudice that 
is within our own midst. We talk—end- 
lessly—about Negro Anti-Semitism; we rarely 
talk about—let alone try to deal with— 
the Jewish Anti-Negroism that is in our 
midst and that is growing very rapidly.” 

All too familiar. And as Archbishop John 
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F. Dearden of Detroit, president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Bishops, ob- 
served last year, in other cities of the na- 
tion the Negro-white confrontation is be- 
coming a Negro-Catholic (Protestant-Catho- 
lic) encounter. Plus cu change... 

The danger is that we shall see the emer- 
gence of a new racialism. Not racism, a 
term—dreadfully misused by the Kerner 
Commission—that has as its indispensable 
central intent “the assumption that psycho- 
cultural traits and capacities are determined 
by biological race and that races differ de- 
cisively from one another” (Webster’s Third 
New International Dictionary). There is a 
streak of the racist virus in the American 
bloodstream, and has been since the first 
“white” encounter with the “red” Indians. 
But it is now a distinctly minority position, 
and mainly that of old or marginal per- 
sons, with an occasional politician seeking 
to make use of what is left. Yet there is a 
strong, and persisting, phenomenon of ra- 
cialism, defined as “racial prejudice or dis- 
crimination: race hatred.” This is in no sense 
confined to “whites,” much less “Wasps.” (I 
use quotation marks. The geneticist Joshua 
Lederberg notes that it is scientifically ab- 
surd to call anyone in this country “black,” 
and probably not accurate to speak of 
“whites” either.) Writing in a 1935 issue of 
Race, E. Franklin Frazier, for example, re- 
ferred to W. E. B. DuBois’s then current pro- 
posal that the Negro build a cooperative in- 
dustrial system in America as “racialism.” 
There is nothing mystical about racialism; it 
is simply a matter of one group not liking 
another group of evidently antagonistic in- 
terests. It is a profoundly different position 
from that of racism, with its logic of geno- 
cide and subordination, And it does no serv- 
ice whatever to this polity to identify as 
racist attitudes that are merely racialist and 
which will usually, on examination, be found 
to have essentially a social class basis. But 
our potential for this type of dissension is 
large and very likely growing. In the hands 
of ideologues (who often as not enjoy the 
chaos) or charlatans (who stand to bene- 
fit) or plain simpletons, many forms of de- 
centralization in the modern city will give 
rise to racialism. Responsible persons should 
examine that prospect beforehand. 

The question of quotas raises the same 
issues. As I am almost certain to be misun- 
derstood—that appears to be an occupational 
hazard in this fleld (and I would seriously 
suggest that the training of any social scien- 
tist in years to come should include some- 
thing equivalent to the processes by which 
psychiatrists are taught to anticipate and 
accept hostility) —let me offer a word or two 
by way of credentials. I believe it fair to say 
that I have been one of a smallish band of 
sociologists and political scientists who have 
insisted that race, ethnicity, and religion 
were and are relevant and functional cate- 
gories in American life. I accept fully, as does 
Greeley, the Weberian analysis of E. K. 
Francis that the ethnic collectivity repre- 
sents an attempt on the part of men to keep 
alive during their pilgrimage from Gemein- 
schaft to Gesellschaft, or as Greeley puts it, 
“from peasant commune to industrial metro- 
polis,” some of the diffuse, ascriptive, par- 
ticularistic modes of behavior that were 
common to their past. I have argued in favor 
of the balanced political ticket; I have even 
been a member of one. I see the emergence 
of “black pride” as wholly a good thing. And 
so on. But at the same time, I would hope 
as we rush toward an ethnically, racially, and 
religiously conscious society that we try to 
keep our thinking just a bit ahead of events. 

My concerns are twofold and come to this. 
First, I am worried that having so far been 
unable to assemble the political majority 
that would enable the nation to provide a 
free and equal place for the Negro in the 
larger society by what are essentially market 
strategies (full employment, income supple- 
mentation, housing construction, and such- 
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like), we will be driven to institutional stra- 
tegies involving government-dictated out- 
comes directed against those institutions 
most vulnerable to government pressure. I 
don’t like this mostly because I don’t like 
that kind of government pressure. But I 
oppose it also because I fear the kind of 
rigidities that it can build into a society 
that obviously is most effective when it is 
most flexible. 

Remember, the Negro middle class is on 
the move, A recent study at Columbia found 
that the proportion of Negroes with profes- 
sional or technical occupations in New York 
City is distinctly higher than that of Irish 
or Italians, 

If there is an ethnic balance “against” 
Negroes in many municipal bureaucracies 
today, there is likely to be one “for” them 
in the not distant future. These are for the 
most part truly integrated groups, which, 
much as do the Armed Forces, provide major 
opportunities for Negro advancement on 
purely equal terms involving neither discrim- 
ination nor preference. (When the Jewish 
principal at P.S. 201 resigned, his Negro dep- 
uty refused the job on grounds that she 
would not be appointed as a Negro. She had 
no need to be. Inspired or lethargic, brilliant 
or bright, she was on her way to a principal- 
ship on her own. That is what bureaucracy 
is like.) 

My second concern is, to my mind, the 
greater. Once this process gets legitimated 
there is no stopping it, and without intend- 
ing anything of the sort, I fear it will be 
contributing significantly to the already 
well-developed tendency to politicize (and 
racialize) more and more aspects of modern 
life. Thirty years ago Orwell wrote, “In our 
age there is no such thing as ‘keeping out of 
politics.’ All issues are political issues. 
I resist that. Not all issues. Not yet. Note 
that he added “and politics itself is a mass 
of lies, evasions, folly, hatred, and schizo- 
phrenia.” Not all American politics. Not yet. 
But enough is, and we must therefore strug- 
gle against the efforts of government, in some 
large general interest, to dictate more and 
more of the small details. It is necessary to 
be more alert to Robert A. Nisbet’s observa- 
tion that democracy is, fundamentally, “a 
theory and structure of political power,” but 
that liberalism is “historically a theory of 
immunity from power.” 

This, to my mind, is something more than 
a generalized concern. For centuries it has 
been obvious that property is not always 
evenly distributed, and it has been more or 
less legitimate to talk about it. In America, 
however, in the modern world generally, 
there have grown up new forms of property 
and influence, not so readily perceived, and 
the people who possess them have been wisely 
content to leave it at that. Success, as Nor- 
man Podhoretz wrote, and as he learned, is 
a dirty little secret in America, which those 
who are successful very much dislike to see 
discussed in public. A quality which makes 
for social stability at this time is that dif- 
ferent groups in the population value dif- 
ferent kinds of success, and tend to be best 
at those they most value. But government 
knows little of such variegations, and I very 
much fear that if we begin to become formal 
about quotas for this or that group, we will 
very quickly come to realize that these are 
instantly translated into quotas against. This 
is painfully true in the field of education 
and culture, which to a very considerable 
degree at this particular moment in our his- 
tory is exceptionally influenced by American 
Jews. It was in a certain sense in an effort 
to resist the processes that. brought about 
this partial hegemony that the “older Amer- 
ican” institutions imposed quotas in the first 
place. and it was to abet the process that the 
quotas were abolished. Those were in fact 
quotas on success, imposed against a dispro- 
portionately successful group. 

Let me be blunt. If ethnic quotas are to 
be imposed on American universities and 
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similarly quasipublic institutions, it is Jews 
who will be almost driven out. They are not 
3 percent of the population. This would be 
a misfortune to them, but a disaster to the 
nation. And I very much fear that there is 
a whiff of anti-Semitism in many of these 
demands. I was interested that when de- 
mands for quotas were made at Harvard, the 
Crimson endorsed with some enthusiasm the 
idea of ethnic representation, if not exactly 
quotas, on the faculty, but the editors were 
not at all impressed with the advantages of 
extending the principle to the student body. 
I do not know what was on their mind, but 
I do know that if ethnic quotas ever should 
come to Harvard (surely they won’t!), some- 
thing like seven out of eight Jewish under- 
graduates would have to leave, and I would 
imagine it to be a higher proportion in the 
graduate schools. This, I repeat, would be a 
misfortune for them, but a disaster for a 
place like Harvard. And much the same 
exodus would be required of Japanese and 
Chinese Americans, especially in the graduate 
schools, 

One assumes that America has known 
enough of anti-Semitism and anti-Oriental 
feeling to be wary of opening that box again. 
Especially now. Given the prominence of 
Jews in current American radical move- 
ments—the Times describes the student ac- 
tivists at Columbia as “typically very bright 
and predominantly Jewish“ —and the hostage 
of Israel, Jews are at this moment perhaps 
especially exposed to conservative or reac- 
tionary pressures which could easily make an 
issue of “overrepresentation.” Recalling what 
we did to Japanese Americans in World War 
II, we surely should be careful about expos- 
ing Chinese Americans today to reactionary 
pressures simply on the basis that mainland 
China is our enemy. 

It comes down to a matter of prudence: 
of recognizing our potential for racialism, 
and guarding against it, while responding to 
real and legitimate racial needs. Thus Negroes 
need preferential treatment in some areas, 
and deserve it. The good sense of the coun- 
try in the past has been to do this kind of 
thing by informal arrangements—the bal- 
anced ticket. At the present time Israel, for 
example, seems to be having success with 
similar arrangements for its Eastern Jewish 
immigrants. Can we not do as much? 

I hope I would not be interpreted as re- 
sisting a more open acknowledgment of these 
factors. To the contrary, I feel they should 
be more in our minds, but at a private and 
informal level of concern, I am acutely aware, 
for example, of the debilitating imbalance in 
the ethnic origins of American social sci- 
entists. I say debilitating because it is the 
nature of heterogeneous societies such as 
ours that analysis that could in any way be 
taken as criticism is routinely rejected when 
the analyst is of a distinctly different group. 
That is the plain truth of it. And it is a 
truth much in evidence with respect to 
Negro studies at this time. Thirty years ago 
in this country anyone seeking to learn more 
about Negroes would have had to read books 
written by Negroes: Frazier, Drake, Cayton, 
Johnson, and others. Somehow that tradi- 
tion, nobly begun by DuBois, faltered. There 
was not, for example, a single Negro social 
scientist on the research staff of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders. Now, with only a few exceptions, so- 
cial science studies of Negroes are carried out 
by whites, and we are not to wonder that 
more and more the cry goes out from the 
slums that they are tired of that white magic 
and will listen no more. But Negroes are 
only one case, and not a particularly special 
one. American social sciences desperately 
needs to expand its ethnic, racial, and re- 
ligious base, just as it has got to expand its 
interests in those areas. 

Let me conclude with the words with 
which Nathan Glazer and I closed our own 
study of the city: 
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“Religion and race define the next phase 
in the evolution of the American peoples. 
But the American nationality is still form- 
ing: its processes are mysterious, and the 
final form, if there is ever to be a final form, 
is as yet unknown.” 


[From the Progressive, August 1968] 
THE CHICAGO THE DELEGATES WON’T SEE 
(By Leon M. Despres) 

(Norx.—Leon M. Despres, a lawyer and lec- 
turer on law, has served as a Fifth Ward 
alderman in Chicago since 1955. He has won 
national recognition as a critic of machine 
politics in Chicago and as a champion of 
open housing, civil rights, and city planning. 
He received the Chicago Newspaper Guild 
Page One Award for his “outstanding con- 
tribution to a better Chicago.“) 

Most of the delegates to the Democratic 
National Convention will enter Chicago 
through the palatial gateway of O’Hare 
Field, “the busiest airport in the world.” 
They will travel by taxi or Umousine at high 
speed over miles of the broad, brightly 
lighted John F. Kennedy Expressway through 
the northwest quadrant of the city to their 
sumptuous hotels downtown, in the Loop.“ 
Then for several days they will be whisked 
back and forth between the Loop and the 
convention hall, a few miles southwest of 
downtown, along special, well-guarded routes. 
They will be welcomed to Chicago by the 
mayor, Richard J. Daley, and they may fail 
to see in this warm, homespun man the 
tough and dominating city boss with the iron 
hand. They may go home impressed with 
what they have seen of Chicago and its 
mayor, Some may think they have seen the 
whole picture. 

But there are many aspects of Chicago and 
its boss they will not see, aspects less glit- 
tering than O’Hare Field or the impressive 
new architecture in the Loop or the special 
treatment accorded visitors. 

Chicago has to be lived in to be fully un- 
derstood, but a visitor who leaves the central 
business area and visits the black ghetto, the 
gray neighborhoods, the suburban sprawl, 
and the wealthy dormitory towns can gain 
some insight into the city. Chicago is a great, 
modern industrial city, the second biggest 
in the nation (well, anyhow, third biggest), 
dominated by rich, successful business and 
financial interests and governed by the most 
efficient political machine of the past cen- 
tury 


The Chicago metropolitan area, with a 
population of about 8,000,000, has fantastic 
industrial, commercial, financial, scientific, 
and educational resources. The heart of the 
area is Cook County, with a population of 
5,500,000, including the legal city of Chicago 
with 3,500,000, a million of whom are black. 
Residentially, Chicago is the most segregated 
American big city. In the City Council, when 
I quoted the U.S. Civil Rights Commission to 
confirm this distinction, one of my colleagues 
rose in defense and said that Cleveland is 
now more segregated residentially than Chi- 
cago. When you tour Chicago, however, you 
will think Chicago is still first. 

Except for its 700,000 poor (income under 
$3,000 for a family or $1,000 for an individ- 
ual), Chicago is a great place to make money, 
and lots of people are making lots of it. The 
city motto is “I will,” but no one has ever 
said what. In a representative poll, “I will 
make money” would probably win a majority. 
The Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, after defining the Chicago metro- 
politan area to cover all the wealthy suburbs, 
flourishes figures to show that, even with its 
700,000 poor, Chicago has the highest per 
capita income of any metropolitan area. 

Chicago’s most pampered neighborhood is 
the central business area, comprising down- 
town and the near north side along Lake 
Michigan. When visitors speak of Chicago’s 
“dynamic, modern progress,” they usually 
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refer to the central business area. There you 
see bold new buildings, daytime vigor, and 
excellent city maintenance. New projects are 
always in the works. Speedy public transit 
converges on the area, Hundreds of millions 
of dollars in expressways pour people into the 
area by day and back to the suburbs at night. 
Get off the subway anywhere in the central 
business area and you won't find a broken 
city sidewalk. Get off the subway almost any- 
where else, and you will. Between the central 
business area and the outskirts lie large, al- 
most uninterrupted gray areas of urban dry 
rot. This is where most Chicagoans live. 

The pampered central business area evi- 
dences the basis of Chicago politics, the un- 
written compact between Chicago’s Demo- 
cratic political machine and the business and 
financial interests. Under this tacit agree- 
ment the business and financial interests re- 
ceive luxurious support for the central busi- 
ness area, subsidies of valuable public works, 
indulgent business-oriented drafting and 
enforcement of ordinances regulating busi- 
ness, and, for the rest of Chicago, a firm hand 
on the city’s tiller and on the till. In ex- 
change, the business and financial interests 
provide the machine what it needs in money 
and Republican backing, and delivers nearly 
full support of all parts of the public opinion 
media, 


Except for a number of local suburban 
governments and a few county offices lost by 
suburbanite margins, Chicago is governed by 
a firmly run, businesslike organization of 
about 35,000 persons who live off politics— 
the Cook County Democratic Organization. 
Indeed, it really is a business. It controls the 
mayoralty, thirty-eight of the fifty members 
of the City Council, the school board, the 
park board, the library board, the housing 
authority, the transit authority, two-thirds 
of the county board, nearly all the county 
Offices, many suburban governments, the 
state’s attorney, the judiciary, the governor, 
the attorney general, the secretary of state, 
a chunk of the state legislature, the Chicago 
Congressmen, and the Federal patronage. 

Chicago may have yielded to Los Angeles 
in population, and to Cleveland in residen- 
tial segregation, but thanks to moldy civil 
service laws, it yields to no city in its total 
of 35,000 partisan political patronage job- 
holders. They are the paid troops who run 
the election machinery. In a Presidential 
election, they can produce about 100,000 
votes more than are lawfully cast for the 
candidate. The importance of this achieve- 
ment was best demonstrated in 1960 when 
John F. Kennedy squeaked through in Illi- 
nois by 8,858 votes. This “bonus” of 100,000 
votes was decisive in capturing a key state. 
(“Just to even up the shameful Republican 
frauds downstate,” the boys sometimes ra- 
tionalize.) They are treated indulgently in 
the performance of most of their public 
chores, but held to high standards for their 
party work. Deviations or failures in party 
work bring prompt discharge from a job or 
interdict from office. For their party fidelity, 
however, they win money, security, power, 
and prestige. There is not much money, 
security, power, or prestige for a junior clerk 
in the tuberculosis sanitarium, but the 
closer you come to the center of the 35,000, 
the more you get, 

The party is administered by fifty Chicago 
ward committeemen and thirty suburban 
township committeemen, elected for four- 
year terms in patronage-dominated primaries 
(only two city upsets in the last seventeen 
years). Every four years the committeemen 
elect one of themselves as chairman, In 1953, 
they elected the eleventh ward committee- 
man, and have reelected him every four years 
since. Since a party chairman finds it dan- 
gerous to let another man hold power and 
prestige as mayor of Chicago, the present 
party chairman notified the mayor in 1954 
that the party would not re-slate him, beat 
him in the 1955 primary, and won the elec- 
tion. Every fourth year since then, Chicago 
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has re-elected him and called him Mayor 
Daley, but his really important office is party 
chairman. 

The party chairman has the executive pow- 
ers of a strong corporation president. His job 
is to run the organization for the benefit of 
the 35,000 jobholders, keep its power intact, 
and win each election as it comes. He ad- 
ministers all the party patronage from the 
central office; handles the party money with- 
out public account; exacts loyalty from each 
committeeman; restrains excessive greed; 
suppresses scandals; settles internal argu- 
ments; conducts sensitive negotiations with 
powerful interests; keeps his private—but 
not always his public—promises; and says 
the final word on promotions, policies, and 
candidates, even for the Presidency of the 
United States. Party Chairman Daley is not 
a great party builder like former Mayor An- 
ton Cermak or Mayor Edward Kelly, but he 
is a remarkable consolidater of power. Al- 
though “Democratic” is the name on the bal- 
lot, the party organization is autocratic, Each 
committeeman depends on the party chair- 
man for the life-blood of patronage and 
party support and, in turn, each patronage 
appointee or officeholder is absolutely respon- 
sible to his committeeman. 

To win elections, the party organization 
maintains its professional precinct army; 
keeps a monopoly of the attractive label of 
“Democratic;” prevents government from be- 
coming so bad that it provokes fatal resent- 
ment; and holds together a majority of yotes 
for the ticket, 

The party organization is constantly 
handling political brokerage arrangements 
with Chicago interests, principally with the 
business and financial interests. There are 
also deals with Chicago labor, which tags 
along after Chicago business; with shady 
businesses, such as slum operators and pre- 
emptors of profitable billboard sites; and 
even, at some levels, with the unmentionable 
criminal businesses called the syndicate.” 

Richard J. Daley is an able party head and 
election winner, but as mayor he is not quite 
modern enough to enable Chicago to meet 
the needs and challenges of modern times. 
He has kept most of his conservative, sober 
views from the days of his youth, He opposes 
city planning because it would take away 
from the party the profitable decision-mak- 
ing on city development and public works, 
and he follows literally the famous admoni- 
won of the great Chicago planner, Daniel 
Burnham: “Make no little plans.” He makes 
no city plans at all. 

To give an appearance of planning, how- 
ever, the city administration issues and 
withdraws beautifully printed but non-bind- 
ing documents and employs a half-time Com- 
missioner of the Department of Redevelop- 
ment and Planning. The main function of 
the Department is to give a facade of ap- 
proval to decisions made elsewhere and espe- 
cially to proposed acts of pillage such as the 
building of expressways along the lake front, 
the real estate promoters’ development of air 
rights over lakefront railroad tracks, or the 
proposed rape of twenty-seven square miles 
in Lake Michigan for the super-profitable 
construction of an airport. In all these cases, 
the immediate profit to the central business 
area and the promoters outweighs the inter- 
est of the majority of Chicago citizens. The 
refusal to plan in the general interest has 
done great harm to Chicago. 

Daley works hard as party chairman and 
as mayor, and he is as good and conscientious 
a mayor as his personal views and his para- 
mount loyalty to the Democratic Party per- 
mit. Except for slighting the ghetto by failing 
to provide all the extra help it needs to keep 
up with the rest of the city, he keeps the es- 
sential services functioning fairly well—ref- 
use collection, fire protection, water distri- 
bution, sewage disposal, street repair, snow 
removal, and the other activities whose inter- 
ruption would immediately bring down a 
government, Adequate police protection is a 
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more difficult service to maintain success- 
fully. Despite the excellent reorganization by 
O. W. Wilson after the 1960 police burglary 
scandal, the personal insecurity of Chicago- 
ans is growing. Nevertheless, although the 
crime syndicate has continued to produce 
gang executions since Daley became mayor, 
only four per cent of the aldermen have been 
shot. One alderman (Ben Lewis) was mys- 
teriously murdered, and the other, I, was only 
shot in the leg by youths making a robbery 
attempt. 

Chicago’s black-white tension is the force 
that racks, stretches, and disjoints Daley and 
the Chicago political machine, It can erupt 
at any time into physical violence, and there 
is concern the convention delegates may have 
a glimpse of some. Or it may produce a politi- 
cal upset. Daley has never learned—nor 
dared—to resolve this tension. He has held 
the blacks’ vote by tight political and social 
control of the black wards through both 
black and white committeemen, the use of 
patronage, and occasional sops, such as toler- 
ating a minuscule pupil-busing program or 
renaming South Parkway “Martin Luther 
King Drive.” He has held the anti-blacks by 
keeping segregationists in charge of the 
school board, delaying the open housing 
ordinance for twelve years longer than New 
York City, keeping blacks almost entirely out 
of his cabinet, and encouraging police 
repression. 

The extreme anti-blacks are angered even 
by the sops Daley gives to the blacks; and 
black Chicagoans, although they vote mostly 
for the Daley Democratic candidates when 
they vote, are now expressing themselves elo- 
quently by staying home in sensationally 
large numbers. “I just can’t get them out to 
vote,“ one precinct captain told his commit- 
teeman. Neither can anyone else, yet, except 
two black independent Democratic aldermen, 
A. A. Rayner, Jr., and William Cousins, Jr., 
who won elections over machine candidates 
in black, middle class wards in 1967. Despite 
warning and prodding, the party command 
thinks only in terms of sops, and turns its 
back on the perceptive recommendations for 
city action made by the Kerner Commission. 

As a group, black Chicagoans do not live 
nearly so well as white Chicagoans, and the 
disparity is growing. In Chicago’s Widening 
Color Gap, sociologist Pierre De Vise tells us 
that, compared to the average white Chi- 
cagoan, the average Chicago black is younger 
by ten years, half as likely to be in a craft 
job, one-third as likely to be a sales person 
or manager, three times as likely to be a 
laborer, and eight times as likely to be a 
domestic. Black families are one-fifth larger, 
have only two-thirds of the income, and 
occupy housing units one-fifth smaller, five 
times more dilapidated, and three times more 
substandard, but pay just as much rent for 
their inferior housing. 

Chicago’s public schools are deeply segre- 
gated. More than half the enrollment is black. 
More than sixty-seven per cent of all high 
school pupils and eighty-four per cent of all 
elementary school pupils attend segregated 
schools—that is, schools ninety per cent or 
more all white or all black. Black school dis- 
tricts are uniformly lowest in both reading 
skills and percentage of certified teachers. In 
one black district, only eight per cent of sixth 
graders are normal readers. Black teachers 
and principals are assigned overwhelmingly 
to segregated black schools. For many years 
the Board of Education has worked hard to 
maintain segregation by gerrymandering 
school districts. The only significant break in 
the policy has come with a modest bussing 
program in 1968; but, to confirm the basic 
policy, Daley this year broke his promise to 
follow recommendations of a blue ribbon ad- 
visory commission and reappointed to the 
Board of Education the board president and 
vice president who are the principal advo- 
cates of the status quo policy. 

As a result of bad schooling, poor job train- 
ing, massive job discrimination, enforced 
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housing segregation, and high work-commut- 
ing costs, the unemployment rate of Chicago’s 
black labor force varies from five per cent to 
thirty-seven per cent, depending on area of 
residence, whereas the white labor force is 
almost fully employed. 

The tion and oppression of Chicago 
blacks in housing, jobs, schooling, and the 
quality of community life are crucial deter- 
rents to general community improvement of 
any kind of Chicago. Self-organization of the 
ghetto, self-determination, and self-expres- 
sion would soon end ghetto support of any 
paina machine which tolerates such condi- 

ons, 

Under the Daley system of tight control, 
therefore, the party has to try to overrun, 
dominate, or starve every significant citi- 
zens’ committee and community organiza- 
tion, especially in the ghetto. For example, 
when the Chicago NAACP became militant, 
Daley forces infiltrated it and replaced the 
officers. When The Woodlawn Organization 
(TWO), which energetically represents the 
Woodlawn community, obtained a large anti- 
poverty program on its own, Daley opposed 
the program, blocked the appointment of a 
director, opposed renewal of the program, and 
committed his Congressmen and police force 
to help a U.S. Senate Committee try to give 
the project a death blow. The “‘citizens’ par- 
ticipation” groups required in public pro- 
grams such as urban renewal, model cities, 
antipoverty, or air pollution are pretenses. 
The effect of the machine’s systematic re- 
pression is the muting of protest, incalculable 
stagnation of the general citizenry, and loss 
of progress to Chicago. The increase in the 
number of alienated Chicagoans is incredible. 
The likelihood of an apocalyptic solution is 
great. 

For the committeemen who live off politics, 
Daley is the best they have had. One com- 
mitteeman explained: “He is a good family 
man, No scandal around him. He works 
hard. He gives you your share of jobs, and 
good ones too.” If he stepped down, the 
committeemen would try to elect someone 
as much like him as possible. 

These are some facets of a Chicago which 
the convention delegates and television view- 
ers are not likely to see. Some day this Chi- 
cago will change. It has to, if Chicago is to 
survive and flourish. It will change when the 
business and financial interests perceive the 
damage Chicago sustains under the current 
system and shift their support to programs 
and policies that genuinely serve the inter- 
ests of all the people; or when social up- 
heavals compel a change; or when there is a 
shift at the polls, But so far in 1968, Chi- 
cago has not yet shown signs of changing. 


TEACHING CONSERVATION TO 
YOUNG CHILDREN 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, it is of prime 
importance that young Americans be 
given every opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with our Nation’s natural re- 
sources, man’s basic environment, and 
the values of conservation. I was very 
pleased, therefore, to learn that a pilot 
education program for elementary 
school children, which will give them 
firsthand knowledge of conservation mat- 
ters, has begun to operate in Monroe 
County, Ind. The soil and water con- 
servation district of that county is spon- 
soring this pioneer effort, and Indiana 
University is cooperating by providing 
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the services of student teachers who are 
working toward a degree in elementary 
education. 

Over 200 children have received in- 
struction in conservation problems and 
have been able to participate directly in 
experiments and conservation activities 
in the field. The supervisor of the Mon- 
roe County Soil and Water Conservation 
District, Barbara Restle, who has written 
a very interesting and informative article 
describing this educational innovation, 
points out that— 

The program goal is to give students an 
awareness of natural forces at work in the 
land. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article, which was pub- 
lished in Soil Conservation in the July 
1968 issue, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STUDENT TEACHERS JOIN IN DISTRICT PROGRAM 
To Give CHILDREN THE Facts OF CONSERVA- 
TION 

(By Barbara Restle) 

A pilot program that gives a continuing 
conservation education to children from the 
first to seventh grade has been started by the 
Monroe County Soil and Water Conservation 
District in Indiana. 

Student teachers from Indiana University 
in Bloomington and other volunteers in the 
district help teach the 1-hour-a-week classes, 

District supervisors initiated the program, 
the first of its kind in Indiana, at Washing- 
ton Township Consolidated School in Bloom- 
ington. The student teachers are fulfilling 
requirements for a degree in elementary edu- 
cation under Professor Prevo Whitaker of 
Indiana University, who is also secretary- 
treasurer of the district. 

Professor Whitaker, Wayne Fix, SCS work 
unit conservationist, and the author held 
meetings with the Washington school prin- 
cipal, teachers, and others to develop plans 
for the course. 


A CUSTOM-TAILORED COURSE 


The course may touch on any phase of 
man’s relationship to his natural environ- 
ment, from how the White River got polluted 
to how many trips in 12 hours a bird makes 
away from her nest hunting insects. 

The conservationists assisting with the 
program make an effort to custom fit the 
subject matter to specific age groups, giving 
the teachers opportunity to carry conserva- 
tion into many areas of study. 

The fifth grade has integrated a new sci- 
ence program with conservation interests by 
experimenting in making soil. They observe 
what happens when leaves, sand, and fertil- 
izers are mixed and let stand for a period. 

The sixth grade has been given many class 
hours of instruction on land use, During one 
session, a conservationist discussed land 
capability and explained why some of the 
“hills and hollows” of southern Indiana are 
not suitable for farming. 

All the classes have field trips to see actual 
examples of the things discussed in lectures. 
All 220 children were taken to their new 
school site in four shifts. The older children 
were put to digging a 2-foot-deep hole to ob- 
tain soil samples at various depths and see 
the differences between topsoil rich with 
organic matter and the deeper subsoils and 
parent materials. Earlier in the semester all 
the students had run the experiments in 
growing peas or corn in topsoil and subsoil 
and to observe the health of the plants. 

All the classes also planted conifers to 
serve as a windbreak for the future play- 
ground. Three sink holes on the new school 
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site were inspected, and students learned that 
sink holes and caves are a natural feature 
of limestone country. 

During the spring semester Joe Lamendola, 
biologist of the Indiana Department of Nat- 
ural Resources, spoke to a large group of stu- 
dents about the needs of wildlife. 

Ned Woodward, Monroe Lake conservation 
officer, spoke about migrating birds and told 
how special areas in the new reservoir have 
been designated off limits to power boats to 
insure resting and breeding places for ducks. 

A state forester, John Datena, led student 
groups into wooded areas identifying trees 
and explaining plant succession. The forester 
showed how to estimate the height and board 
feet of trees by using a tree-measuring stick. 

The regular teaching staff at Washington 
School was encouraged to introduce conser- 
vation ideas into their classes in art, math, 
biology, geography, and history. For the first 
three grades, art projects proved most mean- 
ingful in putting across concepts in con- 
servation. 

Teachers had the benefit of a wealth of 
educational materials from such sources as 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society, National 
Audubon Society, the Soil Conservation So- 
ciety of America, Boy Scouts of America, and 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

The Washington Township Farm Bureau 
donated $75 for a conservation library, and a 
portable library rack was built to hold the 
books. The new library includes information 
on the precarious balance of nature, mam- 
mals and birds, geology, and water. To 
broaden the picture for the midwestern child, 
a few books deal with arctic and tropical 
wildlife and conservation problems. 


AWARENESS OF RESOURCES 


The goal of our district is to give students 
an awareness of natural forces at work in 
the land. Hopefully, the conservation classes 
will encourage better citizenship by develop- 
ing a deeper understanding of natural re- 
sources. 

Professor Whitaker says, We must always 
take advantage of new ways to use our 
knowledge to help deal with the growing 
scarcity in world resources. In our commu- 
nity we have had many willing citizens to 
help us along our way. We started with the 
supervisors of our district contacting school 
administrators and enlisting the help of 
qualified technical personnel and talented 
local citizens. During the entire semester I 
can’t remember anyone turning down our re- 
quest for assistance.” 


JAMES DESMOND: NEWSPAPERMAN 
HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the State of New York, and more par- 
ticularly its political world, were sad- 
dened this weekend by the untimely 
passing of James Desmond, Albany cor- 
respondent for the New York Daily News 
and an esteemed authority on political 
affairs in our State. 

I first met James Desmond as a mem- 
ber of the New York State Assembly 
and I soon learned to admire his profes- 
sionalism, value his wisdom, and to 
treasure his friendship. He enjoyed the 
envy of his colleagues for his craftsman- 
ship, and his integrity was a source of 
comfort to the public officials and po- 
litical leaders who constituted his beat. 
He enriched the political life of our 
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community, and he will be sorely missed 

by those of us who were touched by his 

presence. 

The following article from the New 
York Times on Sunday, July 28, 1968, 
details some of the highlights of James 
Desmond’s career: 

JAMES DESMOND Is DEAD AT 59—DarILy News 
POLITICAL WRITER—COLUMNIST WROTE BIOG- 
RAPHY OF ROCKEFELLER—SERIES ON TAXES 
Won AWARD 


James Desmond, a political writer for The 
Dally News, died of cancer yesterday in Mount 
Sinai Hospital. He was 59 years old. Formerly 
a resident of Bedford Hills, N.Y., he had lived 
at the Tudor Hotel since the death of his 
wife two years ago. 

Governor Rockefeller, the subject of a biog- 
raphy by Mr. Desmond that was published 
in 1964, issued the following statement on 
his death: 

“The loss is a heavy one to all of us in and 
out of government who knew him, His in- 
sight, his integrity and his ability made him 
one of our nation’s most respected journal- 
ists. Mrs. Rockefeller and myself treasured 
his friendship. We both express our deepest 
sympathy to his family.” 

The tall, slender, convivial Mr. Desmond 
was a specialist in state political affairs. His 
column of analysis and comment, “Albany 
Line,” appeared regularly in The Sunday 
News. 

Since 1944 he had covered every national 
political convention and except for his ill- 
ness would have been accompanying Gover- 
nor Rockefeller on the campaign trail. 

In 1952 he and Joseph Martin received a 
George Polk Memorial Award for a series in 
The News that led to the payment by the 
Treasury of $10-million in unclaimed re- 
funds to taxpayers. 

“Nelson Rockefeller: A Political Biography,” 
was praised in The New York Times as “a 
friendly and understanding” work that 
“clearly reflects Mr. Desmond’s wide under- 
standing of professional politics, how nomi- 
nations are won and lost and how Rockefeller 
won one and lost another.” 

Mr. Desmond was born in Brooklyn on 
Aug. 24, 1908, and grew up in Yonkers, 
where he joined The Yonkers Statesman in 
1930. He later worked for The Associated 
Press, The New York World-Telegram and 
2 He joined The News during World War 


Surviving are a son, Michael of New York; 
a daughter, Mrs. Shila D. Schultz of Oroville, 
Calif.; a brother, John W. Desmond, assist- 
ant Sunday editor of The Times; a sister, Mrs. 
Walter Pitzpatrick of Las Vegas, Nev., and 
10 grandchildren. 


MAKING THE RECORD CLEAR 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, once again 
we are on the brink of a presidential 
election campaign in which political 
passions reach a fever pitch. Against 
this background I think it is wise for 
the Senate and the Nation to recall some 
disconcerting events as in the presiden- 
tial campaign 4 years ago. 

At that time there was unleashed one 
of the most intemperate and unwarrant- 
ed attacks ever mounted against a can- 
didate for public office. I refer of course 
to the attack against Barry M. Gold- 
water, who was at that time the junior 
Senator from the State of Arizona. The 
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extent and depth of this attack, the dis- 
tortions willingly and actively dissemi- 
nated, the dire consequences predicted 
if he were elected, have besmirched the 
character and credibility of those who 
took part. 

Now we face another election. Four 
years give friend and foe alike a measure 
of historical perspective and I hope that 
with this perspective we can all be more 
rational and statesmanlike in our cam- 
paigns. It is with this purpose in mind 
that I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Reflections on Hysteria, 1964—The 
Campaign of Fear,” written by Walter 
Zipf, and published in the Sun Valley 
Spur Shopper. I do this with the hope 
that it may in some measure prevent the 
recurrence of the campaign directed 
against my good friend Barry Goldwater. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REFLECTIONS ON HYSTERIA, 1964—THE 
CAMPAIGN OF FEAR 


(By Walter Zipf) 
“O judgment! Thou art fled to brutish 
beasts 


And men have lost their reason!” 


I thought of those lines from the third act 
of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar as I finished 
reading a book just to my desk, 
“Hysteria 1964” by Lionel Lokos describing 
the monstrous fear campaign against Ari- 
zona’s Barry Goldwater when he was Repub- 
lican candidate for the presidency four years 


ago. 

Barry Goldwater, Public Enemy No. 1. 

Barry Goldwater, the man who would drop 
The Bomb and defoliate the little girl’s daisy. 

Barry Goldwater, the man with the stench 
of fascism. 

That's what Goldwater's detractors said 
about him, that and worse as the peddlers of 
hate and fear warned there was a monster in 
our midst who threatened to devour us all. 

The wild, gutter rabble-rousing against a 
good American whose worst sin was a sincere 
patriotism and an inclination to speak the 
truth as he saw it now sounds silly and ridic- 
ulous—even laughable. But there was noth- 
ing funny about it four years ago, during the 
most calculatingly vicious campaign of char- 
acter assassination of a public figure this 
country has ever known, 

Lokos observed that all the denunciations 
of previous presidential candidates put to- 
gether, including Lincoln, were almost be- 
nign compared to the new high in hysteria 
reached in the infamous campaign of 1964. 

During a period of some 10 months, Barry 
Goldwater was accused of: 

Wearing the bloody mantle of Adolf Hitler. 

Fomenting a racial holocaust. 

Advocating a nuclear policy that would 
destroy half the world. 

Being hell-bent to tear up all Social Se- 
curity cards. 

Branded as a lunatic. 

Plotting the destruction of the Republican 


Paving the way for a totalitarian govern- 
ment, 

Sending American labor down the road to 
wage slavery. 

Trying to establish a link between the 
right wing in the U.S. and Bavaria, because 
he happened to take a post-convention trip 
to Germany. 

Goldwater lamented that the whole cam- 
paign against him was based on fear of him 
and Lokos offers a relentless rebuttal to the 
hysteria of 1964. He calmly but devastatingly 
shows the difference between what Gold- 
water really said in some of his speeches and 
what some of the reports quoted him as say- 
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ing. Distortion of the Arizona senator’s re- 
marks was practiced with sheer brutality. 

To quote a foreword to the book, “In one 
excruciating chapter—appropriately titled ‘A 
Diary of Defamation’—he traces the long, 
livid scar of hate and fear that ran from one 
end of the campaign to the other.” 

Lokos examines the issues that dominated 
the campaign and describes how to the hor- 
ror of Goldwater and his associates, they 
“saw their positions distorted beyond recog- 
nition, their motives impunged and their 
sanity questioned.” 

The lunatic connotation was a low blow 
and someone seems to be still at this in- 
sidious business. It was rather disquieting to 
read a story in Tuesday's edition of The Ari- 
zona Republic stating that former President 
Eisenhower considered Goldwater “nuts” 
during the 64 campaign. This, according to 
an Arthur Larson, one-time White House 
consultant and speech writer, in a preview 
of his Eisenhower biography. 

Such a remark, if true, is unworthy of a 
former president and why did such a crack 
find its way into a news story about the 
Eisenhower book anyway? Who is still 
throwing the knife and why? 

The sad part of the whole matter is that 
the heat against Goldwater was first gener- 
ated by men in his own party before he was 
ever nominated at the Republican National 
Convention in San Francisco. 

As Lokos notes, admit that Goldwater 
threw away the political rule book on the day 
he accepted the GOP nomination with the 
unfortunate but greatly overplayed remark 
near the end of his speech—“Extremism in 
the defense of liberty is no vice—Moderation 
in the pursuit of justice is no virtue.” 

This was just what the opposition was 
waiting for and the jackals shot him down 
with it but many political observers will 
tell you that the Goldwater cause was lost 
before he ever made his acceptance speech. 

Republicans like Rockefeller, Romney and 
Scranton, governors all, dealt the mortal 
blows before the convention assembled. 

Romney’s choicest anti-Goldwater remarks 
furnished potent ammunition for the oppos- 
ing party during the general election cam- 
paign, such as, “The Republican convention 
will either take actions that will enable the 
party to provide leadership the nation needs, 
or commence the suicidal destruction of the 
Republican Party.” 

Among other bitter things, Scranton said, 
“I reject the echo we have thus far been 
handed—the echo of fear and reaction, the 
echo from the never-never land that puts our 
nation on the road backward to a lesser place 
in the world of free men.” 

The Pennsylvania governor continued to 
spread his venom as he tossed out this blast, 
“Goldwaterism has come to stand for a 
whole crazy-quilt collection of absurd and 
dangerous positions that would be soundly 
repudiated by the American people in 
November.” 

Governor Rockefeller, in the California 
primary, made a noose of the word extremism 
and looped it around Goldwater's neck. 

He expressed fear of the fear that if Gold- 
water were nominated the Republican Party 
would go down the drain and the two- 
system in America, consequently, would be 
destroyed. 

The spoilers, the architects of the policy of 
rule or ruin, had done their work well. What 
Rockefeller had begun in the spring, Scran- 
ton finished in June and at the convention— 
painting for the American people the picture 
of a half-crazed leader indifferent to the 
needs of the American society at home and 
eager to plunge the nation into war abroad. 

Some time after his defeat, Goldwater said, 
“Rockefeller and Scranton cut me up so bad, 
there was no way on God’s green earth that 
we could have won. I knew it the day after 
the convention.” 
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The scurilous nonsense was accelerated 
through the general election campaign as 
the opposing party and many others of 
Liberal ilk leaped in for the kill. For sheer, 
vindictive fury, their wild rantings have 
never been equaled in a presidential cam- 


gn. 

It was rather sickening to hear the ex-ball 
player Jackie Robinson, for example, declare 
that “Barry Goldwater, at best, is a hopeless 
captive of the lunatic, calculating right-wing 
expression. A challenge must be issued to the 
Negro people to assure that Goldwaterism 
and extremism and anti-Negroism will be so 
brutally defeated that they will never again 
threaten the future of America.” 

Roy Wilkins declared flatly that a Gold- 
water victory would bring about a police 
state and the late Dr. Martin Luther King 
forecast “a dark night of social disruption if 
Barry Goldwater is elected president.” 

Walter Lippmann denounced Goldwater as 
“an enemy of the poor“ and George Meany 
compared Goldwater's rise to that of Hitler, 
“to whom no one paid much attention until 
suddenly the crackpot took over.” 

Hubert Horatio Humphrey, who this year 
aspires to be elected president of the United 
States, in a speech at Terre Haute, Ind., 
tossed out this rot, Mr. Goldwater's free- 
dom is the freedom to be uneducated, to be 
sick, to be hungry, to be unemployed.” 

The once-respected Saturday Evening Post 
delivered the most venomous attack of all, 
in which, among other things, it said “Gold- 
water is a grotesque burlesque of the con- 
servative he pretends to be. He is a wild man, 
a stray, an unprincipled and ruthless politi- 
cal jujitsu artist.” 

This from a magazine that so sanctimoni- 
ously condemned extremism in others. 

This sort of scurrilous, underhanded as- 
sault on Goldwater, the man and the candi- 
date for the presidency, went on and on. 
Everything about him was so distorted that 
his campaign didn’t have a chance to click. 

The Arizona senator made some fine 
speeches during the campaign but his treat- 
ment was so shabby, so cruel, so vindictive 
and his battered image so smeared that the 
majority of the American people just left him 
bleeding and bruised by the roadside. 

Time and again he made his position crys- 
tal clear on the major issues on which he 
had been maligned but the message didn’t 
get across, 

Neither common decency nor ordinary 
common sense prevailed. He was crucified by 
detractors who should be proud of them- 
selves. They helped write the blackest, most 
shameful chapter in American political his- 
tory. 

Where are those detractors now. Well, some 
of them are in the Republican Party still 
trying desperately to save the party for 
themselves, singing the old refrain, “the other 
fellow can’t win.” 

As I think back, after reading Lokos’ book, 
one indisputable fact clings to my memory. 

We in Arizona who know him best, exclud- 
ing the political opportunists who are op- 
posed to him, have never considered Barry 
Goldwater, sick, mentally or otherwise, fool- 
ish, dangerous or in any sense a wild man. 

In his first experience politically, he was 
elected to the Phoenix City Council back 
about 1948 and took the lead in establishing 
a clean, efficient form of government which 
has stood the test through the years. We 
shudder to think what would have happened 
if Phoenix, in its greatest period of growth, 
had been saddled with the type of govern- 
ment Goldwater and his colleagues threw out. 

In 1950, he had a lot to do with electing 
Howard Pyle as the first Republican gover- 
nor of Arizona in 22 years. He ran success- 
fully for the United States Senate in 1952 
against Ernest W. McFarland. 

His campaign speeches did not bear the 
mark of a wild man. To the contrary, he 
showed a deep understanding of state and 
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national problems and his remarks certainly 
made good sense. 

From the time he entered the Senate, Gold- 
water was given preferential treatment by his 
GOP colleagues, partly because he had de- 
throned MoFarland, the Senate majority 
leader, and partly because he displayed real 
ability and promise. 

Many of the Democratic senators liked and 
respected him. He was given important com- 
mittee assignments. 

After his re-election in 1958, the Republi- 
cans made him chairman of the Senate cam- 
paign committee and he went about the 
country helping raise money to re-elect GOP 
senators and making many, many speeches. 

In those days, Goldwater was respected and 
his remarks treated with respect by the 
press of the country. There wasn’t the re- 
motest suggestion that he was on the lunatic 
fringe, that he was unsound or reckless, a 
wild man incapable of wise and prudent ac- 
tion and thinking. 

That didn’t come until he sought the high- 
est office in the land. No man, especially one 
in the prime of life, could disintegrate so 
rapidly into the atrocious character painted 
by his enemies. Think it over! 

Arizonans should have rallied behind Barry 
Goldwater when the political assassins 
started after him. They knew he was not the 
kind of a man they said he was. But many of 
us in Arizona who should have really helped 
just stood by and did little or nothing and he 
barely carried his own state against Lyndon 
Johnson, 

One more remark and I am done. 

What were the predictions in 1964 if Gold- 
water were elected president? 

The frightening picture of what he would 
do in Vietnam, Certainly he would accelerate 
the war and American boys would die there. 

That he would provoke racism and riots on 
the streets of America. 

That he would bring America to the brink 
of economic ruin. 

Well, where has Lyndon Johnson taken us 
during his last four years in the presidency? 


MARION TAPP, 21, DIES IN VIET 
ACTION 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Cpl. Marion N. Tapp, a fine young man 
from Maryland, was killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend his bravery 
and honor his memory by including the 
following article in the RECORD. 


Marion Tapp, 21, DIES IN VIETNAM—PORT 
Drrosrr Man KILLED IN HELICOPTER ACTION 


A 21-year-old soldier from Port Deposit, 
Md., who told his family he considered him- 
self safer in Vietnam than at home has been 
killed in action, the Defense Department said 
yesterday. 

Cpl. Marian N. Tapp was reported killed on 
July 12 when a helicopter in which he was a 
gunner was shot down by enemy gunfire. 


SECOND TOUR OF DUTY 


Corporal Tapp, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marion Tapp, was a 1966 graduate of Perry 
High School in Cecil county. Raised on his 
father’s farm, he joined the Army two 
months after graduation and “planned to 
make the military a career,” a family spokes- 
man said yesterday. 

He served six months in Vietnam in 1967 
and returned in April of this year for a sec- 
ond tour of duty, for which he volunteered. 

“He just couldn’t wait to get back,” a 
Telative said. 
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“He said often that he felt safer over there 
than at home,” it was added. 

A member of the 1st Air Cavalry, Corporal 
Tapp was a chief gunner. 

In high school, he was on the soccer and 
wrestling teams, 

Surviving, in addition to his parents, are a 
brother, William T., 16, and two sisters, Eva 
May, 19, and Cathy, 6. 


FIREARMS LEGISLATION 
HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, last 
week I received from a Maryland constit- 
uent a terse note that I should like to 
share with Senators: 

HYATTSVILLE, Mp. 


One week .. one newspaper. Twenty-nine 
incidents involving firearms in the hands of 
private citizens. Ten deaths caused by these 
private possessors of firearms, Fourteen rob- 
beries conducted at gunpoint. 

How long must me wait for strong gun leg- 
islation? 

Sincerely, 
Kerry RAINES. 


Mr. President, the letter speaks for 
itself. I ask unanimous consent that the 
articles be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 21, 1968] 

EMPLOYEE ROBBED OF NEARLY $2000 


William Jordan, an employe of the Peel 
Cleaning Service, gave up nearly $2000 about 
11:40 a.m. yesterday to two holdup men who 
entered the store at 963 Calvert st. nw. and 
forced him to open the safe and cash regis- 
ter at gunpoint. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 20, 
1968] 


THREE Ros SAVINGS AND LOAN, SUSPECT HELD 

Three men in their 20s, all armed with re- 
volvers, took about $1000 from a cash drawer 
at the Franklin Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation, 2381 Rhode Island ave, ne., yester- 
day, police said. One was caught by FBI 
agents as the trio ran off. 

Police said the manager, Jacqueline Guy 25, 
told them she and a teller were alone in the 
office around 1:45 p.m. when the men en- 
tered. They made her open the door to the 
teller’s cage and removed the money from a 
drawer, she said. 

As the men ran down Rhode Island Avenue 
ne. two FBI agents driving past spotted them 
and gave chase. A block and half away, the 
agents took Harry L. Brown Jr., 21, of 815 
Maryland ave. ne., into custody. He was 
charged with armed robbery. 


Fimo Is ROBBED sy "JOB SEEKERS” 


A man who said he was looking for a job 
pulled a revolver on the manager of the Ar- 
row Window and Building Cleaning Co. yes- 
terday and escaped with $100, police reported. 

I've never been a window cleaner,” the 
man said as he aimed his gun at William 
Warner, 60, manager of the company at 931 
New York ave. nw., and three other employes. 
He took $100 from Warner's wallet after herd- 
ing the four into a back room and making 
them lie down on the floor, police said. 

Warner, who was kicked in the side by the 
robber and struck on the side of his face 
with the gun barrel, was treated at George 
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Washington University Hospital for cuts and 
released. 


Two CONVICTED OF ASSAULT IN GUNFIGHT 
Wrr POLICE 
(By Lawrence Feinberg) 

Easton, Mo., July 19.—Clyde Edward Laws 
and Thomas Franklin Dorman were convicted 
today of assault with intent to murder two 
Montgomery County policemen in a gunfight 
while making their getaway after a super- 
market holdup. 

The pair, both Midwesterners who have 
served jail terms in several states, were also 
convicted of the armed robbery of about 
$1500 from the Kroger Food Store at 13701 
Georgia ave., Wheaton, on Feb. 8, 1967. The 
shoot-out with the police took place several 
minutes later—about two miles down the 
highway. 

A Talbot County jury took 1 hour and 
15 minutes to reach the verdict at the end 
of a two-day trial. Talbot Circuit Court Judge 
Harry E. Clark scheduled sentencing for July 
31. Each of the defendants faces up to 50 
years imprisonment, 

In May they were each sentenced to 20 
years’ imprisonment after being convicted 
of kidnaping a drugstore clerk as they com- 
pleted their getaway. 

Montgomery County Deputy State’s At- 
torney Andrew L. Sonner said he will seek 
a trial soon of Rose Haas Solie, 43, 4513 
Sangamore rd., Bethesda, who has been in- 
dicted as an accessory for sheltering the men. 

Laws, 40, was arrested in Missouri last 
May 19. Dorman, 37, was captured by the FBI 
two days later in Indiana. Both had been 
placed on the FBI's list of 10 most-wanted 
criminals, 

At the trial police Pvts. Raymond J, Brown 
Jr. and Theodore O. Chick, both of the 
Wheaton substation, testified about the gun- 
fight, which occurred after they stopped the 
defendants’ car at the corner of Georgia 
Avenue and Wiseman Road. 

Brown said Laws walked toward him “with 
a smile on his face“ and shot him in the side 
from an arm’s length away. The policeman 
has recovered. 

In the gunfight that followed, Chick said 
shots were also aimed at him but neither 
he nor Brown was able to identify Dorman 
as the second gunman, 

However, Clement L. Lanham, head cashier 
of the Kroger store, testified that both Laws 
and Dorman took part in the robbery. 

Det. Sgt. Richard F. Kitterman said two 
laundry slips with Dorman’s name on them 
were found in the glove compartment of the 
car used in the getaway. 

Detainers have been issued for the two 
men by Fairfax County in connection with 
a holdup at another Kroger store four days 
before the Wheaton robbery. 

Pam or Banprrs Ron BANK NEAR SEVEN 

CORNERS 


Two armed men held up the Willston Shop- 
ping Center branch of the Mount Vernon 
National Bank and Trust Company near 
Seven Corners about 10 a.m. yesterday and 
fied with $2900, Fairfax County police 
reported. 

The men were believed to have had a third 
accomplice waiting outside as a lookout. 
They abandoned a getaway car, which had 
beeen reported stolen, near the scene of the 
robbery. 


NxROO MINISTER TRADES GUNFIRE WITH RIDERS 


Traspurc, Vr., July 19.—A Negro minister 
who moved here with his family recently, 
traded gunfire today with assailants who 
shot at his home from a passing car. 

No one in the house was injured. The Rev. 
David Johnson said he did not know if any 
of the shots he fired hit the car. 

The minister and his wife and four chil- 
dren moved here two weeks ago from Sea- 
side, Calif. 


— 
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Police said at least four blasts from a 12- 
gauge shotgun were fired at the house. The 
shots came from a car which cruised past 
the house twice. 

Reverend Johnson returned six shots from 
his second floor bedroom window and said 
he wasn’t sure whether he had hit the fleeing 
car. 

THREE THOUSAND IN VIRGINIA DIED OF 

GUNSHOTS IN 5 YEARS 


RICHMOND, July 19.—Firearms caused the 
deaths of nearly 3000 Virginians in the five- 
year period of 1963 through 1967, a Virginia 
Department of Health report disclosed 
Thursday. 

There were 249 firearm deaths among Vir- 
ginia residents during the first four months 
of 1968, the report said, and the figure is ex- 
pected to top 800 before the year ends. 

More than half the deaths during the 
1963-67 period, the report said, were suicides. 
Homicides accounted for 35 per cent of the 
firearm deaths during the period and acci- 
dents 9 per cent. 

The number of firearm deaths reported 
annually during the period indicated an an- 
nual average increase of 5.4 per cent, with 
the greatest percentage increase in homicides. 

The 40 to 49 year age group was the most 
common in firearm deaths, with more than 
half the homicides occurring in the 20 to 39 
year age group. 

OnE Man SHOT IN HAIGHT-ASHBURY—45 

ARRESTED IN SAN FRANCISCO VIOLENCE 


San Francisco, July 19.—A man was shot 
and a policeman injured as violence flared 
for the third straight night in the Haight- 
Ashbury hippie district. 

Michael Moore, 20, suffered a gunshot 
wound in an arm. Police said it was not de- 
termined who fired the shot. 

Last night’s outbreak followed the pattern 
of previous disturbances, False alarms at- 
tracted fire trucks, which were called in to 
assist. 

Police were targets of fire-bombs and 
debris when they were called in to assist. 

Officers made more than 45 arrests, bring- 
ing the three-day total to about 100. 

Several stores were looted for the second 
time and broken glass again littered Haight 
Street. Sniper fire was reported for the first 
time in the series of disturbances. 

There were 200 officers in the area at the 
height of the disturbances, and Mayor Joseph 
Alioto warned of tougher enforcement. 

“Drug peddlers are not going to use the 
Haight-Ashbury neighborhood as a rendez- 
vous for idle and unthinking youngsters,” 
Alioto said. 

In disorders elsewhere: 

Two teen-agers were wounded by shotgun 
pellets in a rock-throwing spree by 250 
youths in Akron, Ohio, tonight despite a 
dawn-to-dusk curfew that was extended 
tonight following disturbances earlier in 
which 110 persons were arrested. 

Police and National Guardsmen used tear 
gas to disperse the mob. A bar owner was 
arrested on charges of firing the shotgun 
into the crowd. 

In Seattle, two policemen escaped with 
minor injuries in a disturbance during which 
firemen, extinguishing an auto fire, were 
pelted with stones by a group of 50 to 60 
young people. Some looting was reported 
early today. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 19, 1968] 

Four POSING AS MAILMEN ROB BANK OF $8,000 

The First National Bank of Washington, 
800 Independence ave. sw., was robbed of 
$8000 yesterday by four bandits dressed as 
mailmen and wearing kerchiefs over their 
faces, police said. 

Reva Martin, 54, a teller, said the robbers 
entered about 9:50 a.m. She said three car- 
ried pistols and the fourth had a shotgun. 
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One bandit ordered the bank’s four cus- 
tomers and seven employes to stand in the 
rear by the manager's desk. While the man 
with the shotgun guarded the door, two of 
the others jumped over the tellers’ counter 
and put the money from the four cash draw- 
ers into mailbags. 

“Keep still—nobody move,” one bandit 
said as they walked out the front door and 
climbed into a stolen car, which they later 
abandoned at the Southwest Freeway and 
4th Street. 


OFFICERS TELL OF GUN DUEL ÅFTER HOLDUP 

Easton, Mp., July 18—Two Montgomery 
County policemen testified today about their 
dramatic gun duel with Clyde Edward Laws 
and Thomas Franklin Dorman after a Feb- 
ruary, 1967, holdup. 

Laws and Dorman, both itinerant Mid- 
westerners, are on trial here for the armed 
robbery of about $1500 from the Kroger Food 
Store in Wheaton. They are also charged with 
assault with intent to murder the two police 
privates, Raymond J. Brown Jr. and Theodore 
Chick, both of the Wheaton substation. 

The policemen stopped the pair at the 
corner of Georgia avenue and Wiseman road 
a few minutes after the robbery. 

Brown testified that Laws approached him 
“with a smile on his face” and shot him in 
the side from an arm’s length away. The 
policeman has recovered. 

Chick said the gunfight followed as the 
two men sped away. They were arrested three 
months later in the Midwest. 

In May, Laws and Dorman were convicted 
here of kidnapping a drugstore clerk as they 
completed their getaway. They were both 
sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment, 


Gun Dunk. Erupts IN BANK THEFT 


Two policemen and three bandits ex- 
changed yesterday after the $8500 
holdup of the National Bank of Washington 
branch at 2844 Alabama ave. se. 

Police said they believed no one was hurt 
in the shooting as lith Precinct Pvts. Albert 
C. Lorraine, 25, and John J. Campbell, 28, 
chased the robbers to the corners of Akron 
street se., where they jumped into a stolen 
car and escaped. 

The three men, two carrying pistols, en- 
tered the bank about 12:40 p. m., police said. 
One walked up to the guard, stuck a gun in 
his stomach, disarmed him, and said, “This 
is a holdup.” 

The ten employees and customers were 
ordered to lie on the floor as one holdup man 
vaulted the tellers’ counter and cleaned out 
four cash drawers. 

The second bandit held a gun on the 
customers and employes, while the third 
stood at the door with a gun, the police said. 

As the robbers were leaving, one of them 
fired a shot into the wall. This attracted the 
attention of Lorraine and Campbell, who 
were on foot nearby. 

The policemen raced after the men, one of 
whom fired two shots at them. Lorraine fired 
two shots in return. 


LONE BANDIT ROBS HOWARD JOHNSON’S 

A holdup man took $94 from the Howard 
Johnson’s Motor Lodge in Silver Hill yester- 
day. 

Prince George’s County police said the 
bandit entered the motel’s lobby at 3 am. 
and asked Marcus L. Night, the night clerk, 
to change a $1-bill so he could make a tele- 
phone call. He then produced a gun and 
forced Night into a rear room before fleeing 
on foot. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 18, 
1968] 
SOUTHEAST Max's DEATH Is RULED A SUICIDE 
The death of Hudie Wrenn Jr., 35, of 832 
Barnaby st. se., was ruled a suicide yesterday 
by the coroner’s office. 
Police said Wrenn was found dead in the 
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bedroom of his home about 6:30 p.m. Tues- 
day by relatives. They said he had a bullet 
wound in the chest and a .38-caliber revolver 
was found next to his bed. 


BANDITS GET $30,000 at BANK HERE 


Four bandits, two of them armed with shot- 
guns, fled with about $30,000 yesterday from 
the American Security & Trust Co. branch at 
5911 Blair rd. nw., police reported. 

A shot was fired by one of the gunmen 
during the holdup, but it went through a 
back window and no one was injured. The 
bandits fied in a car that had been reported 
stolen less than two hours earlier in North- 
east Washington, police said. 

The robbers entered the bank about 2:45 
p-m. and one of the gunmen ordered assist- 
ant treasurer Milton O. Jones, 57, to get into 
the head cashier’s booth. 

Another bandit vaulted the counter and 
toured the five cashier booths and drive-in 
window, gathering money, according to 
police. 

The four men then ran to a car and took 
off at a high rate of speed. The car had been 
reported stolen at 1 p.m. from in front of the 
home of its owner, Lillian J. Phillips at 1842 
Capitol ave. ne., police said. It was found 
abandoned after the holdup at Maple and 
Grant Avenues, Takoma Park. 


DAPPER HoLDUP Men ROB ARLINGTON BANK 


Two young men, one of them armed, 
robbed an Arlington bank of more than 
$19,000 yesterday morning, police reported. 

The two, described as well-dressed and 
wearing gloves, entered a branch of the Fi- 
delity National Bank at 1233 Jefferson Davis 
hwy, shortly before 11 a.m. One pulled a 
small revolver and forced two tellers, the only 
people in the bank, to lie on the floor, police 

The second man then scooped the money 
out of the cash drawers and from an open 
wall safe. 


ROBBERY, RAPE TRIAL UNDER WAY 
Trial began yesterday in Prince Georges 
Circuit Court for Eddie Nance, 21, charged 
with rape, robbery and burglary during a 
gang invasion of an Accokeek home on Jan. 


A jury of nine men and three women 
heard the victim’s husband tell how four 
men came to his home and asked to borrow 
an automobile jack and then to use the 
telephone. 

This was the prelude to an eyening ram- 
page during which the man’s 60-year-old 
wife was raped, the eldest son beaten, five 
family members tied up, the house ran- 
sacked and valuables taken. 

“This fellow right here,” said the victim’s 
husband as he pointed to Nance. “He was 
the one requesting the use of the phone 

“He shoved me aside and ran into the 
den. When I got there he was standing in 
front of the television with a drawn auto- 
matic.” 

Nance, who is listed at 859 51 st. se., did 
not testify yesterday. His attorney, George 
P. Lamb Jr., repeatedly challenged witnesses’ 
ability to identify Nance. 

Awaiting a separate trial on the same 
charges and sodomy is Charles W. Alston of 
Washington. A warrant has been issued for 
the arrest of a third man, Francis Delilly Jr., 
an escapee from Clifton T. Perkins State 
Hospital. 

JET FORCED To CUBA WITH FAKE GRENADE 

(By Ben Funk) 

MiīaĮmr, July 17.—A DC-8 jetliner forced to 
fly to Cuba by a desperate, Spanish-speaking 
gunman who said “Fidel ordered me back” 
was returned to Miami this afternoon with- 
out its passengers. 

The 57 passengers who had been left be- 
hind in Havana, were flown back in a char- 
tered plane late tonight. 
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National Airlines Capt. Sidney L. Oliver, 
the pilot, said Cuban authorities refused to 
let him bring back his passengers because of 
safety reasons. 

The interrupted Los Angeles-to-Miami 
flight included a tense refueling stop in New 
Orleans during which the gunman threat- 
ened to blow up the plane if any officials 
came near the craft. 

Oliver said the hijacker boarded the plane 
in Los Angeles and was listed on the pas- 
senger list as “Hernandez,” Oliver said he 
threatened to blow up the plane with a 
phony grenade that later turned out to be a 
can of shaving lotion. 

Stewardess Kathleen Dickinson acted as 
interpreter for the hijacker, who Oliver said 
was “extremely nervous.” Miss Dickinson 
quoted the hijacker as saying: “Fidel has in- 
dicated to me that I’ve got to go back to 
Cuba any way I can.” 

“I tried to pump him but I couldn’t get 
any more than that except that he missed 
his family and friends very much,” the 23- 
year-old Miami girl said. 

When they arrived in Cuba, Oliver said, the 
hijacker “made a big show of unwrapping 
his hand grenade. It was a can of Old Spice 
shaving lotion.” 

FBI agents met the crew when the four- 
engine craft touched down at 5:11 p.m, EDT. 

The return was a replay of a hijacking July 
1 when a Northwest Orient Airlines DC8 was 
forced to Cuba and came back to Miami 
without its 86 passengers, brought back sev. 
eral hours later by an aircraft chartered by 
the U.S. Government. 

Today’s hijacking marked the first time one 
of the commandeered planes had stopped for 
refueling before heading to Cuba. 

The refueling was accomplished in a tense, 
10-minute scene in New Orleans after the hi- 
jacker took charge of Flight 1064 over Texas. 

He threatened to blow up the plane with 
his so-called grenade if police got too close. 

“I got disturbed at the New Orleans air- 
port,” the veteran pilot said. “He told us em- 
phatically that he didn't want anybody 
around the plane when it landed.” 

Miss Dickinson said the hijacker ap- 
proached her shortly after the plane left 
Houston. 

“He had this thing in his hand,” Oliver 
said. “He called it a hand grenade and it 
was wrapped up in a cloth and it looked like 
a grenade. He held it like a grenade.” 

Oliver said the hijacker repeatedly pointed 
his pistol at the phony grenade, threatening 
to fire. 

When the plane arrived in Havana, Oliver 
said, the dark-complexioned hijacker was the 
first person off and, walking jauntily, was 
escorted away by security guards. 

“I've got a Cuban in the cockpit with a 
grenade in one hand and a pistol in the 
other,” Oliver reported by radio as the plane 
winged over the Sabine Pass on the Texas 
Gulf Coast. “I am being ordered to Cuba.” 

The flight had originated in Los Angeles 
and made a scheduled stop at Houston. It 
was 35 minutes away from a landing at New 
Orleans when Oliver reported that he no 
longer was in command of the plane. 

Oliver told the hijacker the plane had 
36,000 pounds of fuel, not enough to fly 
nonstop to Cuba. 

Then the pilot reported to the New Or- 
leans control tower that he was coming in 
for a fuel stop, but warned that it would be 
dangerous to attempt to hold the plane on 
the ground. 

“This character is requesting to go to New 
Orleans to get fuel,” Oliver said, “but no one 
can deplane. No one can get close to the air- 
plane except people to refuel.” 

Later, he told the tower, “Need enough 
fuel to get into Havana and back out. Pull 
two trucks up to airplane with a grenade. 

“Tell everybody in New Orleans to get on 
the ball. This guy is running a time clock 
on us right now. We are going to leave one 
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engine running. Tell operations to stay 
away.” 

“Keep well away from the aircraft,” Oliver 
warned. “Any unusual activity and he’s go- 
ing to pull the pin. This boy’s got it in his 
hand. I don’t know if he'll pull it, but he’s 
damn certain he will.“ 

FBI agents and police stood by helplessly 
as Oliver taxied to a stop at the far end of 
a runway on the gunman’s orders. 

It took exactly 10 minutes to top off the 
fuel tanks at 70,000 pounds, Then the plane 
took off for Cuba. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 17, 1968] 
POLICEMEN HELD IN SNIPER CASE 

Toms River, N. J., July 16.—Two policemen 
and a businessman were arrested today on 
charges they illegally sold the 59-year-old 
revolver Angel Angelof used three weeks ago 
in the fatal sniper shooting of two persons in 
New York City’s Central Park. 

Ocean County prosecutor Robert H. Do- 
herty Jr. said the two Jackson Township po- 
licemen bought the vintage .45-caliber Smith 
& Wesson without a permit from a local 
dealer, 


Police Pvt. Frederick L. Matteson, 38, who 
was shot in the head and chest on July 2 
in a struggle in which his partner lost his 
life, was reported making good progress yes- 
terday at the Washington Hospital Center. 

The Tenth Precinct policeman has been 
removed from the critical list although his 
condition is still considered serious because 
fragments of a bullet are lodged in the left 
side of his brain. 

This caused paralysis of his right side, but 
he is regaining some movement, said Dr, 
Ronald W. Strong, a member of the Board 
of Police and Fire Surgeons. He added that 
@ physiotherapist is helping Matteson with 
exercises and that Matteson has started les- 
sons in 8 

Matteson is able to make his wants 
known“ and to answer simple questions but 
has difficulty remembering some events be- 
fore the shooting, Dr. Strong said, Only mem- 
bers of his family are allowed to visit him. 
His wife has a room at the hospital, 


GUNMAN Trips, WIFE SHOT 

SANFORD, Marne, July 16 (AP).—A Dover, 
N.H., man who held his wife at gunpoint in a 
brother’s home apparently shot her acciden- 
tally tonight and was himself wounded by 
police trying to serve an assault warrant. 

Doctors at Goodall Hospital said the wife, 
Marilyn Goodwin, 25, had one bullet in her 
head and her condition was extremely criti- 
cal. Her husband, Ralph, 28, was wounded 
by three bullets. 

Photographers entered the house with 
police and took photographs of Goodwin 
holding a pistol to his wife’s head as they 
sat on a couch, 

Goodwin had barricaded himself inside the 
home holding his wife as a hostage and re- 
fusing to surrender to the police. After some 
time he agreed to come out to talk with 
newsmen and emerged with the gun pointed 
at his wife’s head. 

Witnesses said he evidently tripped de- 
scending the steps, lost his balance and the 
gun went off, wounding his wife. Police sur- 
rounding the home returned the fire, wound- 
ing Goodwin. 

Armed rider—Unidentified motorcyclist 
drives through heart of York, Pa., Negro dis- 
trict, which was quiet for the first time in 
six days of sporadic disorders.—(Caption) 


Two of the weapons that police in Greens- 
boro, N.C., say were found on the floor of a 
car used by outlaw Edward Thompson, Jr, 
are shown behind driver's seat.— (Caption) 
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TRAIL OF ABDUCTIONS, MURDERS, RAPE LEADS 
To CAPTURE OF OUTLAW 


(By Peter A. Jay) 


An ex-convict, branded an outlaw and 
sought in Virginia and North Carolina on 
rape and kidnap charges, was captured yes- 
terday with three frightened teen-age girl 
hostages huddled unharmed in a stolen car. 

Edward Thompson Jr., 37, armed with a 
rifle and a revolver, was hemmed in by po- 
lice as he headed south through Greens- 
boro, N.C., at about 4:30 p.m. yesterday. 

Two hours earlier, the bodies of the mother 
of one young hostage and the father of an- 
other were discovered 100 miles to the north 
in an abandoned shed outside Roanoke, Va. 

Roanoke police said the victims, Hester S. 
Freeman, 50, and J. Howard Davis, 46, both 
of the Roanoke area, had been shot in the 
head. 

Mrs. Freeman's daughter Hester E., 17, 
her niece, Matilda Love, 13, and Davis’s 13- 
year-old daughter Joanne Ellen were taken 
from the car, which police said was stolen 
from Davis. 

Col. Walter A. Burch of the Greensboro 
police said the girls were a little hysterical” 
but unhurt. Relatives took them home to 
Roanoke last night, where they were inter- 
viewed by Roanoke County Commonwealth’s 
Attorney Raymond L. Robrecht and Sheriff 
Oscar Foster. 

Robrecht, in a press conference early this 
morning, said two charges of murder and 
three of kidnaping were placed against 
Thompson about midnight, after he and 
Foster interviewed each of the girls in their 
home and evaluated their testimony. 

Foster said he will go to Greensboro later 
today to serve the warrants and begin ex- 
tradition proceedings. 

Thompson, who arrest record dates to 
1948, already faced rape, armed robbery and 
kidnap charges stemming from four other 
cases in two western North Carolina counties 
over the past two months. In one of the war- 
rants, he is accused of kidnaping a Hender- 
sonville, N.C., physician and his wife and 
drugging the doctor with his own mor- 
phine. 

Since May 8, he has led law enforcement 
Officials a chase of more than 400 miles 
through the hills of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. A North Carolina judge formally de- 
clared him an outlaw under an archaic and 
seldom used North Carolina statute, This 
meant that he could be shot on sight by 
any citizen. 

Police gave this chronology of Thompson’s 
wandering flight, in which he before yester- 
day is accused of kidnaping 6 persons, 
raping two, assaulting a police officer and 
stealing four cars and an undetermined 
amount of cash. 

On May 8, he was charged with assault- 
ing a Hendersonville, N. C., police officer, 
Homer Reed, firing a wild shot from his re- 
volver and fleeing. 

KIDNAPS DOCTOR 

Two days later, Henderson County Chief 
Deputy J. Neal Grissom said, Thompson was 
charged with abducting Dr. William Alex. 
ander, a local physician, and his wife at gun- 
point. Mrs. Alexander said Thompson told 
them he was fleeing the police. 

Before releasing the couple, the Hender- 
son County warrants say he forced Dr. Alex- 
ander to inject himself with morphine, 
Grissom said the doctor was not injured by 
the injection. 

Thompson’s next appearance was in the 
Henderson County town of Green River, 
where he is accused of kidnaping a man 
identified in warrants only as Beddingfield, 
and a 17-year-old girl. The girl was raped, 
and police said Thompson fied on foot after 
Beddingfield intentionally wrecked the car. 

A week later to the day, Sheriff Leroy 
Reavis of Iredell County, southeast of Hen- 
dersonville, said an armed man found 22- 
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year-old William Robert Lewis and a 14-year- 
old girl companion parked on a country road 
and kidnaped them. 

The man raped the girl twice, Reavis said, 
robbed Lewis at gunpoint and drove off in 
Lewis’s new car with Lewis locked in the 
trunk and the girl in the car. 

Lewis and the girl were later released un- 
harmed and identified Thompson from pho- 
tographs as their assailant, Reavis said. 
Thompson is charged with rape, armed rob- 
bery and kidnaping in Iredell County war- 
rants. 

Lewis’s car was found abandoned in Yad- 
kin County, 50 miles due north of Iredell 
and just west of Winston-Salem. Shortly 
thereafter, a pickup truck was stolen from 
the Winston-Salem area. 

The pickup truck did not reappear until 
yesterday, when it was found near a shed 
in Roanoke County, about eight miles from 
the city, where the bodies of Davis and Mrs. 
Freeman were discovered. 

The victims, along with the three hostages 
recovered from Thompson’s car, had been 
missing since lunchtime Monday when Davis 
vanished while on his way to the Freeman 
home. Mrs. Davis, looking for her husband 
later, found the Freeman house empty, lunch 
on the table and a pot of coffee boiling un- 
attended on the stove. 


SEARCH STEPPED UP 


At that point the search for Thompson 
intensified, as hundreds of police combed 
the Roanoke area and Thompson’s home 
county of Rockingham, N.C., 50 miles to the 
south. 

Thompson “knows all there is to know 
about this area,” said Rockingham County 
Sheriff Carl Axsom. “When I was a deputy 
sheriff in 1948 we ran him through these 
woods with bloodhounds. He was a hard one 
to catch.” 

Thompson was charged with murder in 
that case. He was later acquitted. Thompson 
has been convicted of a number of other 
crimes and was most recently released from 
jail early this year, authorities said. 

Yesterday, Thompson's brother reported to 
Rockingham County officials that he thought 
he had seen the defendant driving a car 
that matched the description of Davis's 
missing 1968 Dodge, and accompanied by 
three girls. 

Greensboro police set up roadblocks outside 
the city, but Thompson somehow eluded 
them. He was nearly through the city before 
police spotted him, surrounded his car and 
blocked it with a garbage truck. They said 
Thompson surrendered quietly. 

The suspect was taken to the Greensboro 
City jail and subsequently moved, police 
said, to “an undisclosed location.” 

Thompson's designation as an outlaw came 
June 25, by Buncombe County Superior 
Court Judge W. K. McLean in Asheville, N.C., 
at the request of Henderson County Sheriff 
James Kilpatrick. 

Greensboro police Col. Burch said he had 
heard of the statute being invoked only 
“twice in my 27 years as a police officer.” 

Few other states have such a statute. A 
Virginia State police spokesman said the Old 
Dominion abandoned a similar law more 
than a dozen years ago. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 
16, 1968] 

SHOWDOWN DEFUSED NEAR 14TH AND U 

(By Leon Dash and William N. Curry) 

A confrontation between police and about 
100 persons was defused early yesterday sev- 
eral blocks from the scene of the fatal shoot- 
ing of a Negro Sunday morning by white 
policemen. 

In yesterday’s incident, Theodore R. Jones, 
25, was arrested and charged with disorderly 
conduct and another man said he was bitten 
by a police dog. 

The incident occurred about 12:40 a.m. in 
an area that is tense with resentment over 
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the shooting, in the 1900 block of 14th Street, 
of Theodore R. Lawson. 

The crowd was attracted after Jonathan 
Barnes, 30, of 2015 15th st. nw., the New 
Dunbar Hotel, was shot in an altercation 
with another person—not a policeman—in 
the 1400 block of U Street. 

The incident occurred after a group of 20 
persons reportedly had just returned to the 
intersection from Mayor Walter E. Wash- 
ington’s house where they went to demand 
his resignation or the arrest of the two 
policemen involved in Sunday's shooting. 


Two MEN Ros MARKET IN SOUTHEAST 


The Jumbo Supermarket at 3401 Naylor 
rd., se., was robbed last night of an unde- 
termined amount by two men—one armed 
with a sawed-off shotgun and the other with 
a revolver, police reported. 

Police said the men walked into the still- 
open store at 8:50 p.m. and ordered every- 
one down on the floor. They ordered a clerk 
to open a store safe, and when he said he 
was not able to, one of the men hit him on 
the head with the barrel of the shotgun, 
police said. The clerk received no medical 
treatment. 

According to police an unarmed special 
guard slipped out of the store during the 
incident and tried to surprise the men 
through the back entrance. Police said the 
man carrying the revolver fired once at the 
guard, missing him but driving him away 
from the store. 

Police reported that the men then emptied 
the store’s cash register and fled. 


In BALTIMORE—FOUR NEGRO YOUTHS SHOT 


BALTIMORE, July 15.—An 18-year-old Negro 
burglary suspect was fatally shot by a white 
City policeman here yesterday. A second Ne- 
gro youth, 14, was wounded when police fired 
at him, also as a burglary suspect. 

Seven fires, two false alarms and incidents 
of glass-breaking in Baltimore’s East Side 
followed the second youth’s shooting and 
prompted police to keep a heavy patrol in the 
area until 7 a.m. 

In two other separate incidents early yes- 
terday, two Negroes were shot from passing 
cars occupied by whites. 

Gov. Spiro T. Agnew urged police officials 
to exert every effort to solve the shootings by 
civilians. In identical telegrams to Col, Rob- 
ert J. Lally, State Police Superintendent, and 
Baltimore Police Commissioner Donald D. 
Pomerleau, Agnew said he was “gravely con- 
cerned over the reports.” 

In the fatal shooting of the 18-year-old, 
Patrolman Anthony E. Filipiak, 54, said that 
as he was investigating a report of an aged 
invalid being threatened, a youth attempted 
to run from the house. The officer said he 
fired only after the youth ignored his warn- 
ing to halt. 

Filipiak, the recipient of six departmental 
citations during 26 years on the force, was 
arraigned on a charge of homicide yesterday 
in Central Municipal Court. 

Judge Basil A. Thomas postponed the case 
and released Filipiak in the custody of his 
district commander. 

In the police shooting of the 14-year-old 
boy, he was shot after police were sent at 
midnight yesterday to a North Charles Street 
restaurant to investigate a burglary report. 

Patrolman Paul Boone reported that he 
saw two people running from the basement. 
One of them, he said, fired three shots at 
him. 

The patrolman said he shouted twice for 
the suspects to halt, fired two warning shots 
in the air, ordered them again to halt, then 
fired again. 

Officials at Maryland General Hospital said 
the bullet that hit the 14-year-old apparently 
passed through his chest and back, 

In another incident John M. Sheppard, 19, 
was shot at about 3:15 a.m. yesterday. Police 
said Sheppard was a passenger in a car 
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stopped at a red light when a green sedan 
occupied by four white men pulled along- 
side, 

One of the white men shouted a racial 
epithet, police reported, then Sheppard was 
shot, He was treated for an injured finger 
and released from the hospital. 

One hour and 15 minutes later, Betty 
Washington, 19, was shot as she stcod talking 
to a friend a few blocks from the first shoot- 
ing. The shot came from a blue and white 
sedan said to be occupied by five white men. 

Miss Washington was treated at Johns 
Hopkins hospital for a lower-leg wound and 
released. 


Man SLAIN IN APARTMENT LivING ROOM 


Home Lewis Richards, 44, of 2802 Stanton 
rd. se., was shot to death yesterday in the 
living room of an apartment at 3944 C st. se. 
about 12:35 p.m., police said. 

A gunman walked in and shot twice into 
Richards’ chest as he was seated in the room, 
according to police, who said Richards then 
staggered to a rear hallway and collapsed. 

His assailant was last seen down 
ai, pagoy behind the apartment house, police 


FORT MEADE SOLDIER SHOT IN OFF-BASE 
ARGUMENT 


Army Spec. 5 Lloyd H, Edwards, who was 
shot in the left side of his chest early Fri- 
day, was listed in satisfactory condition yes- 
terday at Kimbrough Army Hospital, Ft. 
Meade. 

Edwards, 26, a member of 889th Medical 
Detachment at Ft. Meade and a resident of 
Los Angeles, was shot in Boontown, near the 
base, apparently in an argument, police said. 
Maryland State police previously had re- 
Pea erroneously that the shooting was 
atal. 

No arrests have been made in connection 
with the incident, police said. 


BLADENSBURG COUPLE KILLED BY GUNSHOT 


Police found a Bladensburg couple dead 
of gunshot wounds in the head Saturday 
night in their apartment, They said the 
deaths appeared to be a murder and suicide. 

The victims were Joanne L. Chandler, 37, 
and Herbert Hoover Chandler, 35, of 4275 
58th ave. The couple’s children, age 7 and 5, 
were at their grandparent’s home in River- 
dale at the time of the shooting, police said. 

Police said neighbors of the Chandlers re- 
ported hearing two shots about 9:30 p.m. 

After breaking into the locked apartment, 
police said, they found Mrs. Chandler lying 
on her bed. Her husband was lying on the 
floor 10 feet away, a pistol in his hand, police 
said. He was a maintenance man for the 
Gateway Apartments, 4301 57th ave. 


ARMY MATERIEL COMMAND'S 
SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on August 
1, the Army Materiel Command cele- 
brates its sixth anniversary of service to 
our Army and Nation. Established in 
1962, as a result of a major reorganiza- 
tion of the Army, the Army Materiel 
Command performs the wholesale logis- 
tics mission for the Army, including re- 
search, development, procurement, pro- 
duction, supply, and maintenance. 

Since the Army Materiel Command’s 
inception, its only commander has been 
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Gen. Frank S. Besson, a skilled logistical 
planner and manager, and a leading au- 
thority on transportation systems and 
requirements. General Besson directs his 
huge command using traditional military 
management techniques and a “vertical” 
type of management, in which over 50 
project managers have been assigned to 
expedite the development of high-pri- 
ority weapons and equipment systems. 
General Besson also operates through 
nine major subordinate commands, in 
directing the efforts of research and de- 
velopment laboratories, depots, arsenals, 
maintenance shops, proving grounds, and 
test facilities. 

The Army Materiel Command task in 
support of the current conflict in Viet- 
nam is to keep one-half million fighting 
men supplied with the weapons and mu- 
nitions of war, and to sustain that effort 
with necessary research, developmental, 
and logistical programs. To this major 
effort by AMC is also added the mission 
of providing materiel support to the ad- 
ditional U.S. Army elements stationed 
throughout the free world, and of pro- 
viding materiel aid to our allies. 

During its 6-year history, the Army 
Materiel Command has met the chal- 
lenges, and has compiled a remarkable 
record of outstanding achievement, 
marked by increased efficiency and econ- 
omies. It is with pride that I salute Gen- 
eral Besson and the 180,000 dedicated 
members of his command, for their in- 
dispensable contributions to the Army 
and our country. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks a 
news release on the progress and achieve- 
ments of the Army Materiel Command 
during the past year. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ARMY MATERIEL COMMAND SHARPENS LOGISTI- 
CAL SUPPORT OF COMBAT FORCES 

Increasingly effective logistical support of 
combat forces in the field characterized the 
past year's operations of the U.S. Army Ma- 
teriel Command (AMC), which observes its 
sixth anniversary on 1 August. 

Primary emphasis throughout AMC’s huge 
network of more than 190 arsenals, depots, 
laboratories, proving grounds, procurement 
offices and other facilities has been placed 
upon providing the finest possible weapons, 
equipment and other supplies to front line 
troops in Southeast Asia—enough and on 
time. 

This heightened support of the war effort 
in Vietnam has been achieved through de- 
velopment of improved weapons and equip- 
ment, expedited production and procure- 
ment, and streamlining of both the organiza- 
tion and procedures of the Army’s largest 
logistics field command. 

Commenting upon the performance of 
AMC over the past 12 months, General Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland, newly-appointed 
Chief of Staff of the Army, said: 

“It is a pleasure to extend the heartiest 
congratulations and best wishes to the mem- 
bers of the Army Materiel Command as you 
celebrate the 6th anniversary of your serv- 
ice to the nation” 

General Westmoreland, who recently com- 
pleted four years as commander of the U.S. 
Army in Vietnam, added: 

“The success of our fighting forces in Viet- 
nam is a direct reflection on the Army Ma- 
teriel Command’s ability to keep the fighting 
men supplied with the best and most ad- 
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vanced materiel. Each member of the com- 
mand can take pride in its fine record of 
achievement. 

“I join with all the men and women of 
the United States Army in saluting your 
accomplishments and in expressing confi- 
dence that you will continue in the same 
tradition of excellence which you have 
established.” 

Major organizational change in the AMC 
structure involved the establishment in April 
of a U. S. Army Sentinel Logistics Command, 
giving AMC a total of nine major subcom- 
mands. The new subcommand, to be located 
eventually in Huntsville, Alabama, will pro- 
vide logistical support to the Sentinel Sys- 
tem, the Communist Chinese-orlented anti- 
ballistic missile system approved for deploy- 
ment last year. 

Also established early this year was a U. S. 
Army Advanced Materiel Concepts Agency as 
another step in assuring closer coordination 
between AMC and the Army Combat Develop- 
ments Command in evolving new materiel 
concepts and systems for the Army of the 
future. 

Announcement was also made of the test- 
ing of a new concept in worldwide logistics 
management, aimed at further improving 
supply service to troops in the field and at 
reducing equipment deadlines. Under the 
new concept, AMC will assume responsibility 
and accountability at depot level for se- 
lected “high dollar value” secondary items 
on a worldwide basis. In the past each over- 
seas theater has been responsible and ac- 
countable for all supply items physically lo- 
cated in the theater. Secondary items as 
involved in this new concept are components 
and repair parts used in the assembly and 
maintenance of major end items such as 
tanks, aircraft or weapons systems. 

AMC has stepped up its program to secure 
civillan employee volunteers for extended 
overseas assignments in support of the Viet- 
nam effort. In addition, approximately 350 
highly qualified civilians served as members 
of AMC quick reaction teams on temporary 
duty in Southeast Asia. These teams provide 
assistance in meeting unforeseen short-term 
requirements in connection with the supply 
and maintenance of equipment. 

Frank S. Besson, Jr., Commanding General 
of AMC announced in May the establishment 
of an AMC award to provide recognition to 
all AMC civilian employees who have com- 
pleted three months or more of service in a 
combat area. Recognition devices will be the 
USAMC Certificate of Recognition and a lapel 
emblem awarded in bronze for three months 
of service, silver for six months, and gold 
for nine months. 

In a personal message on the occasion of 
AMC’s anniversary, General Besson told 
AMC’s more than 175,000 military and civilian 
personnel that they “may well be proud of 
AMC’s increasingly responsive logistical sup- 
port of our Modern Army.” 

“Without question,” General Besson 
pointed out, “we have substantially extended 
the soldier’s essential ability to ‘move, shoot, 
see and communicate’.” 

Improved items of clothing and equipment 
which AMC is supplying in quantity to com- 
bat forces in Southeast Asia include poplin 
uniforms, nylon reconnaissance boats, and 
waterproof wrist compasses. A new, light- 
weight collapsable intrenching tool is also 
being provided. 

Procurement of the M-16 rifle has been 
stepped up with selection of two additional 
production sources. Additionally, the previ- 
ous single supplier will expand production 
from 30,000 to 50,000 rifles per month. 

Among specific items developed recently 
by AMC agencies with direct application to 
field requirements are: 

A new variable body armor being procured 
for use in Vietnam. Ceramic armor plate is 
inserted into front and back vest pockets to 
provide protection against shell fragments. 
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Improved Aircrew armor for protection of 
Pilots and aircrewmen against small arms 
fire make use of ceramic tiles cured to fit the 
chest and/or back. 

A collapsible, fabric 65-gallon capacity 
water drum to resupply potable water to 
platoon-size combat units in Vietnam, The 
cylindrical container can be transported by 
vehicle, boat, or aircraft. A valve arrange- 
ment permits filling of canteens and other 
containers. 

In its sixth year of operation, AMC pro- 
vided more than one billion pounds of high 
explosives in support of combat operations 
in Southeast Asia. 

A contract was awarded for development, 
production and follow-on support of the 
Tactical Fire Direction System (Tacfire) 
with the first system scheduled for flelding 
in the 1970s. Tacfire will be employed at 
battalion, division and corps artillery levels, 
and provide an automated capability for 
processing of field artillery, technical and 
tactical data. 

Advances in implementing Project ARMS 
(Army Master Data File Reader Microfilm 
System). Involving transmittal of supply 
management data via microfilm to the Army 
in the fleld. This concept, after initial feasi- 
bility testing in 1967, has grown to a current 
distribution of 400 sets of microfilm data 
being produced and distributed by the AMC 
Catalog Data Office. It is anticipated that 
projected users of microfilmed data will total 
approximately 2,500 by July 1970. 

Procurement and logistical support of 
Army aircraft also has been expanded by 
AMC, In 1962, the Army aviation inventory 
stood at 5,692 aircraft, of which 49% were 
rotary wing aircraft. As of now, the inventory 
comprises more than 11,000 aircraft, includ- 
ing 79% of the rotary wing type. Army air- 
craft flew 1.6 million hours in FY 1962, while 
in FY 1968 the total flying hours reached 6.7 
million, with more than one-third of the air- 
craft inventory operating under combat 
conditions. 

Production and procurement of 375 of the 
Army's newest combat helicopter, the 
Cheyenne (AH-56A), was authorized early 
in January. Designed as a stable weapons 
platform, able to take off and land vertically, 
it will fly at speeds up to 220 knots. First 
engineering test flight of the Cheyenne was 
completed in September 1967. 

Newest version of the Chinook helicopter, 
the CH-47C, was accepted for the Army in 
March. Improvements over earlier models in- 
clude increased speed and payload and longer 
ferry range. 

A production contract was awarded in 
March for the OH-58A light observation heli- 
copter. It will have performance characteris- 
tics comparable to those of the Cayuse (OH- 
6A). 

The Army also formally accepted and de- 
ployed the AH-1G Huey Cobra, a high-speed 
helicopter gun ship. In Vietnam, it has proved 
its capability to perform search and target 
acquisition, reconnaissance by fire, multiple 
weapons fire support, and troop helicopter 
support. As of May of this year, 888 AH-1G 
helicopters had been placed under contract. 

Additional heavy-lift helicopter support 
has been provided for combat forces in 
Southeast Asia. Twenty-one CH-54A “Flying 
Crane” helicopters have been airlifted to 
Vietnam. In addition to performing normal 
combat heavy lift support duties, the air- 
craft has been credited with retrieving more 
toon 800 downed aircraft since September 
1 X 

Testing of the Army combat version of an 
Air Cushion Vehicle (ACV) is underway. AMC, 
acting under expedited procurement proce- 
dures, modified a commercial ACV into a mili- 
tary configuration, fabricated three vehicles, 
trained the crews, and delivered the equip- 
ment to Vietnam in 11 months. The ACV will 
travel at speeds up to 70 mph and is capable 
of engaging the enemy with .50 caliber heavy 
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machine guns, 7.62 machine guns, and other 
weapons. Vital components and personnel are 
protected against enemy fire up to and in- 
cluding 50 caliber armor-piercing rounds. 

The Armored Reconnaissance-Scout Ve- 
hicle (XM800) reached concept formulation 
stage in FY 1968. This is to be a small, light- 
weight, lightly-armored, highly-mobile ve- 
hicle for use in the scouting and reconnais- 
sance missions of the armored cavalry and 
scout platoons. It will replace the M114A1 in 
the Army inventory. 

Publicly exhibited during the past year 
were first prototypes of the jointly-developed 
U.8.-Federal Republic of Germany Main Bat- 
tle Tank and Heavy Equipment Transporter. 
The tank, capable of firing guided missiles 
as well as conventional ammunition, features 
the latest state-of-the-art advances in fire 
control, suspension, armor protection and 
crew comfort. 

Additional uses were worked out during 
the past year for the M113 armored personnel 
carrier, Bulldozer kits were developed and 
tested and have been sent to Vietnam for 
evaluation. Kits, to facilitate recovery of dis- 
abled vehicles and repair in the field, are also 
under development. 

First production models of the new 
M60A1E2. combat tank were accepted in 
March and are now under test. This sophis- 
ticated weapon system, an improved version 
of the currently operational M-60, fires either 
missiles or conventional ammunition. 

Fielding of the newest addition to the 
Army’s fleet of general purpose vehicles— 
the M715 series, 14% ton, 4x4 trucks—began 
in January of this year. This new vehicle has 
four-wheel drive, a top speed of 60 mph, and 
a capacity to negotiate 60% grades. 

Production of the M561 Gama Goat 1½ 
ton cargo truck was ordered in June of this 
year, with the first vehicle expected off the 
production line in August 1969. The six- 
wheeled, two-unit vehicle has demonstrated 
& considerable improvement in off-road mo- 
bility. The two units are connected by an 
articulated joint which permits them to 
pitch and roll and still maintain ground con- 
tact and traction with all six powered wheels. 

The Mobile Floating Assault Bridge/Ferry 
developed by AMC’s Mobility Equipment Re- 
search & Development Center has been de- 
livered to the Army. This versatile amphib- 
ious vehicle, primarily designed as a ferry 
for transporting essential elements across 
water obstacles, can link up with like vehi- 
cles to form a heavy duty bridge for river 
crossings by combat units. 

Redeye, the Army’s smallest air defense 
guided missile system, was deployed during 
FY 1968. It has an infrared homing guid- 
ance system which tracks the heat exhaust 
of low-flying enemy aircraft and guides the 
missile to its target. The hand held missile 
and launcher combined weigh little more 
than 29 pounds. 

Successful development tests were con- 
ducted with components of another light- 
weight weapon, the anti-tank mis- 
sile system which weighs about 27 pounds. 
Designed for high accuracy against both 
moving and stationary targets, it will be far 
superior in range, accuracy, and lethality to 
the anti-tank weapon it will replace, the 
90mm recoilless rifle. 

Production of new ground support equip- 
ment for the Pershing 1-A missile system 
was contracted for during FY 1968. Pershing 
1-A involves a shift from tracked to wheeled 
earriers for all components, including the 
erector-launcher. The change was prompted 
by the Army’s continuing quest for faster 
rate of fire, increased reliability, less main- 
tenance, and lower over-all costs. 

A new class of solid propellant additives 
has been developed. The new class of addi- 
tives increases the burning rate of solid 
rocket propellants to at least three times 
the present rates and permits the develop- 
ment of rocket motors with shorter burning 
times and with higher thrust. 

Prototypes of the Forward Area Altering 
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Radar (FAAR), a highly mobile, lightweight, 
high resolution radar capable of detecting 
aerial targets at extremely low altitudes, have 
been completed and tested. The FAAR is a 
component of the Chaparral/Vulcan Air De- 
fense System being developed to defend 
against low-altitude aerial attacks in the for- 
ward battle zone. In addition to the FAAR, 
the system includes the Chaparral surface- 
to-air guided missile system and the Vulcan 
20mm gun, self-propelled and towed. First 
production units of the Chaparral and Vul- 
can systems were completed and delivered 
in FY 1968 to the Army for testing. 

A new fully automatic mortar locating 
radar, the AN/TPQ-28, is nearing produc- 
tion. It is designed to provide the operator 
with an accurate first-round location of hos- 
tile mortar sites. 

AMC achieved a significant improvement 
in multichannel radio relay communications 
in FY 1968. The medium capacity (12/24 
channels) subsystem, featuring pulse code 
modulation, was delivered to the first users 
in Vietnam. An improved version of the 
AN/PRC-25 manpack radio, the AN/PRC-77, 
was initially fielded in Southeast Asia during 
the year. 

First shipment of Army standard tactical 
single sideband communications equipment 
to Military Assistance Program grant aid re- 
cipients was competed in FY 1968. A total 
of 128 systems for Argentina, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, and Peru comprised this project. 

The United States, United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, and Australia are participants in the 
MALLARD project, established during the 
past year as a cooperative international pro- 
gram for development and production of a 
major tactical trunking and distribution 
communications system for field armies and 
elements of other services, The MALLARD 
system is intended to be fielded in the 1975 
77 time period. It will provide secure, digital, 
automatically switched communications. 

Announcement was made in May of the 
Army’s latest night vision devices. Thousands 
of the devices have been supplied to field 
units, and many are in use now in South 
Vietnam, They include the Individual Weap- 
ons Sight, the Crew-Served Weapons Sight, 
and the Night Observation Device, all of 
which employ “image intensification” tech- 
nology. This new system amplifies the dim 
glow of the moon, stars, or even faint sky- 
glow and intensifies it within the target area 
of the scope. A supplementary light source 
is not required, and therefore, the user does 
not risk detection by an enemy using a near 
infrared viewer. 

In its third year, the AMO Zero Defects 
Program, established to motivate all person- 
nel to be more quality conscious, continued 
to produce tangible results. AMC employees, 
as of late FY 1968, had submitted more than 
4,200 Error Cause Removal (ECR) actions, 
and management had approved and applied 
more than 3,000 of these suggestions, 

AMC won the Department of the Army 
FY 1967 Award of Honor for Safety in world- 
wide competition with 13 other major com- 
mands. It was the second consecutive year 
and the third time in the last five years that 
AMC had won this top award. During FY 
1967, rates of accidents, injuries and cost 
were improved 24% despite an approximate 
25% increase in personnel. 

In the aircraft safety field, efforts by AMC 
and industry to solve the post-crash fire prob- 
lem have resulted in design of a fuel tank of 
superior strength to prevent rupture during 
crashes in which the crew would survive. 
Stronger tanks and other safety items re- 
cently were incorporated into a UH-1 heli- 
copter, which was flown and intentionally 
crashed in a demonstration. Both engine and 
transmission were torn from their mountings, 
but no tanks were ruptured. 

In open competition with films entered 
by the nation's foremost industrial firms, 
AMC films won important awards from the 
Industrial Management Society during FY 
1968. 
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U.S. Army Missile Command won first 
for its film, The Standardization Concept,” 
in the management techniques category; the 
U.S. Army Test and Evaluation Command 
also took first place for “Quick Ar- 
tistry”, in the methods improvement cate- 
gory; and Headquarters AMC won third 
place in the management motivation cate- 
gory for “Cost Reduction is a Money Splendid 
Thing.” 

Film producers were Redstone Arsenal Pic- 
torial Division, the Aberdeen Proving Ground 
Photographic Laboratory, and the Army 
Pictorial Center. 

The new Tandem Van de Graaff accelerator 
at the Nuclear Defense Laboratory, Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Md., is scheduled to begin 
operation in the fall of this year. This unique 
research tool will provide the Army with the 
capability to obtain precise information from 
basic research in nuclear effects for incor- 
poration into Army materiel designs. 

A Smoke Generating Subsystem, Helicop- 
ter: XM52 was developed and is currently 
in limited production. Atomized fog oil is 
projected into the exhaust of the UH-1D heli- 
copter turbine engine to generate airborne 
smoke screens. A number of the subsystems 
have been put into use in Vietnam. 


THE VULNERABLE RUSSIANS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, just 
recently the American people and many 
of our allies celebrated the 10th ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week. The 
successful observance was interesting 
observed against a backdrop of circum- 
stances and events that would even con- 
fuse many of our experts, not to speak 
of the proverbial average man. 

On the one hand, the White House 
purposely played down the observance so 
as not to irritate the Russians, and dur- 
ing the week it revelled in the opening 
of the Moscow-New York flight run. On 
the other hand, rumblings of Czech, 
Slovak, and Ukrainian nationalism were 
heard throughout Europe, while in the 
course of the Czech-Slovak crisis the 
Russians tightened their imperialist 
screws on two Slavic captive nations. 
These events in themselves vested the 
10th observance with pointed meaning. 

The clue to a perceptive understanding 
of these and similar developments can 
be found in the current book, The Vul- 
nerable Russians.” Authored by Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky, of Georgetown University, 
this instructive work provides all the 
essential outlines of Soviet Russian im- 
perio colonialism which we now see 
spectacularly operating in Czechoslo- 
vakia, as in Hungary 12 years ago. 

The work is now available at the 
Georgetown University bookstore, White 
Gravenor, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The following review by 
Bill Freehoff of WKPT in Kingsport, 
Tenn,. amply shows the nature and 
worth of the book: 

THE VULNERABLE RUSSIANS—A REVIEW BY 
BILL FREEHOFF 

50 years ago last Sunday, the people of 
Byelorussia established the Byelorussian 
National Republic as a free and independent 
nation. 

The freedom of that nation was, however, 
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short-lived. On December 10, 1918, the Red 
Army invaded Byelorussia, Finally, in 1921, 
that nation was absorbed into the Soviet 
Union, 

The experience of Byelorussia—one of the 
many captive nations conquered by Russian 
might and deception—was an experience 
shared by the Ukraine and by other nations 
that were on the border of the Russian em- 
pire, 

Tonight's book, written by the one man in 
the United States who knows more about the 
subject than any other, tells the story of how 
these nations were absorbed into the Russian 
Empire, how that fact should be mentioned 
constantly, and how the liberation of these 
nations from the yoke of Russian imperial- 
ism should be the object of U.S. foreign 
policy. 

Dr. Dobriansky is the author of the Cap- 
tive Nations Resolution, passed by Congress 
in July, 1959, and he is also the author of 
the Congressional resolution honoring the 
great Ukrainian poet, Taras Shevchenko. 

He states his thesis simply and often in his 
book, “The Vulnerable Russians”, and that 
thesis is this: that the Soviet Union is not a 
nation. It is, rather, an empire, an empire of 
conquered nations, nations that fell victim 
to Russian aggression. 

Dr, Dobriansky points out that the Russian 
Empire is an old one and that the Bolshe- 
viks—when they came to power after the 
Russian royal family was murdered—merely 
continued the old Russian tsarist policy of 
colonialism. 

He says it is ironic for the United States 
to spend so much time talking about the 
right of self determination of tiny little 
areas in Africa and to ignore the nations 
under the Russian empire. 

He points out that President Woodrow Wil- 
son made a terrible blunder after World 
War I when he did not insist on the right 
of the nations now part of the Russian Em- 
pire, for self-determination. 

He points out further that Wilson’s blun- 
der was compounded when President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt extended diplomatic recognition 
to the Soviet Union and, at treaty confer- 
ences during World War II, sealed the doom 
of the captive nations under Russian dom- 
ination. 

But Dr. Dobriansky also points out that 
neither Richard Nixon, nor John Kennedy, 
nor Dean Rusk fully understand the situa- 
tion with respect to the captive nations. 

They all keep talking about the Russian 
Communist Empire as if it were a nation 
and they call all the people who are sub- 
ject to Russian domination “Russians”. 

That, he says, is like calling an Irishman 
or a Scotsman an Englishman. 

He also points out that it is short-sighted, 
to say the least, to refer to the Ukraine as 
if it were as much a part of the Soviet Union 
as Texas is of the United States. 

The Ukraine was once a sovereign nation. 
It is an ancient country and its people have 
a language and a culture different from 
that of the Russians. 

Moreover, the Ukraine was conquered by 
the Russians. 

Texas, it is true, was also a sovereign na- 
tion. But the Republic of Texas voluntarily 
agreed to join the United States as a state. 

Moreover, the men who ran the Republic 
of Texas were Americans, spoke English and 
had no real traditions separate and apart 
from the United States. 

It is wrong to speak of all of the people 
of the Soviet Union as “Russians” Dobriansky 
explains, because Russia is only one of the 15 
entities that make up the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

Moreover, the Russians are a minority and, 
in many parts of the Soviet Union, are de- 
spised. 

Dobriansky points out that Karl Marx 
once referred to the empire of the Tsars as 
a “prison house of nations”, and he makes 
the point that the term is even more appro- 
priate for the present Russian Empire. 
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He says that communism is a means under 
which the Russians spread their empire, just 
as pan-slavism and the Russian Orthodox 
Church were means for the same end under 
the tsars. 

He reminds us that Russia is the key to 
the Cold War problem, that if the Soviet 
Union were to be destroyed, other commu- 
nist areas might soon dissolve. 

He points out that when Hitler’s army 
invaded the Soviet Union in World War II, 
many of the subject people of the nations 
under Rusian Control wanted to rebel against 
Russia—especially in the Ukraine—but that 
Hitler failed to take advantage of that situa- 
tion. 

He points out that the United States 
muffed the deal when the Freedom Fighters 
of Hungary made a break for independence 
and that many soldiers of the Red Army 
did not like to fight the Hungarians. 

Although Dobriansky does not mention it 
in this book, the fact is the soldiers of the 
Red Army were not told they were going to 
Budapest at first. 

But Dobriansky does mention the fact that 
the Russian General Staff was afraid the 
Western Powers would not stand for Rus- 
sian aggression in Hungary. 

Here, ironically, was a repeat of a similar 
situation in the 1930’s, when the German 
General Staff warned Hitler not to invade 
Czechoslovakia for fear France and Britain 
would intervene. 

In both cases, the Western powers stood 
by, while a nation was raped! 

Dobriansky points out that the captive 
nations is the soft spot of the Russian body, 
it is their Achilles heel and when the Captive 
Nations Resolution was passed, the Russian 
dictator had a fit. 

The masters of the Soviet Empire do not 
like for the truth to be told about the cap- 
tive nations that make up the entity known 
as the Soviet Union. 

They try to give the impression that the 
various so-called “republics” are part of the 
Soviet Union because they want to be and 
they point out that under the federal con- 
stitution, these republics may part company 
at any time. A realist knows they dare not, 
of course. 

On one hand, the masters of the Kremlin 
point up the ethnic and cultural traditions 
of these republics, on the other hand, they 
are delighted that the leaders of the United 
States regard these people as “minorities” 
within Russia, like the Irish in Boston or the 
Chinese in San Francisco. 

At times, when it suits the Russan prop- 
aganda machine, these people of what were 
once nations, are regarded as minorities, also. 

But the Russians know that the people of 
the Ukraine, for example, have clung to their 
traditions and they were furious when the 
United States stole the thunder from the 
Russian communist imperialists and erected 
a statue to the great Ukranian poet, Shey- 
chenko, who was a freedom lover, 

The Russians have tried to make him a 
hero of the Bolshevik Revolution in an ef- 
fort to appease the Ukranians who know the 
difference. 

A recent issue of the Russian propaganda 

that circulates in the United 
States, devotes that entire issue to Armenia, 
which is really a Russian colony but which 
the Russians pretend is a nation. 

Dobriansky says we should keep harping 
on these national differences, that we should 
keep reminding the world that the Soviet 
Union is not a nation in fact, but is an 
empire made up of some 15 nations that 
were conquered or subverted by Russian im- 
perialism, that each of these nations de- 
served to be free, that if they all were free, 
there would be no Soviet Union at all, and 
as a consequence, the rest of the Russian 
empire would collapse. 

Certainly, if President DeGaulle of France 
can come out for å “Free Quebec”, President 
Johnson can come out for a “Free Byelo- 
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russia, Georgia, Ukraine, Idel-Ural” and so 
on. 

Dob: thinks the Cold War must 
be won and can be won through effective 
propaganda and psychological offenses. 

For example, he suggests that since the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia are members of 
the United Nations and are thus, technically, 
sovereign nations, they should be recognized 
as such by the United States and that we 
should send ambassadors to Kiev and Minsk. 

This would tend to drive a wedge between 
these two captive nations and Imperial Com- 
munist Russia. 

The state department—which, Dobriansky 
insists, does not at all understand the situa- 
tion, does not go along with the idea which 
was actually proposed in 1953 by Congress- 
man Smith of Wisconsin. 

Dobriansky also suggests that the Voice 
of America step up its broadcasts in the 
language of the people of the captive na- 
tions and put less emphasis on Russian- 
language broadcasts. 

But his main idea is the establishment of 
a Freedom Commission and a Freedom 
Academy and a Joint Congressional Freedom 
Committee 


Again, the State Department turns thumbs 
down—not, insists Dobriansky, giving them 
the benefit of the doubt, not because they 
are subversive in the State Department, but 
simply because they are stupid. 

The Freedom Commission would be com- 
posed of six members and a chairman ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The Commission would establish and su- 
pervise the Freedom Academy, which would 
concentrate on Soviet Russian political war- 
fare techniques and how best to counteract 
them. 

The students at the Freedom Academy 
would oversee the work of the Freedom 
Commission. 

Such a set-up is badly needed, says Do- 
briansky, because the leaders of our gov- 
ernment simply do not understand the Rus- 
sian communist imperial threat. 

We are not simply fighting “communism”, 
as sO many people think; we are fighting 
Russian imperialism. 

He says that the Russians want us to look 
at the Cold War in terms of a struggle be- 
tween communism and capitalism. 

But it is more than that and Dobriansky 
is quite right when he points out that the 
people of the under-developed nations do not 
understand communism or capitalism but 
they do understand freedom and colonialism, 

Moreover, communism as an economic 
system is simply socialism in its most ad- 
vanced form and how can a Welfare State, 
semi-socialist nation really fight communism 
per se? 

There is food for thought in this remarka- 
ble book. It is a shame that “The Vulnerable 
Russians” had to be printed by some rela- 
tively obscure press. It should have the widest 
possible distribution and ought to be re- 
quired reading for the policy makers in gov- 
ernment, for those who aspire to the presi- 
dency, and for professors of international 
relations and for editors, and broadcasters. 


TWO NOTED HOOSIERS RECEIVE 
COVETED GOLD PLATE AWARD 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, it has just 
come to my attention that two outstand- 
ing citizens from Indiana have been hon- 
ored by being selected as captains of 
achievement for 1968 by the American 
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Academy of Achievement. Mr. Eugene 
C. Pulliam, distinguished journalist and 
publisher, and Mr. Frank E. Sullivan, 
immediate past president of the Million 
Dollar Round Table and leader in the 
life insurance profession, were both 
named to receive the Golden Plate 
Award of this highly respected organi- 
zation at its annual banquet on June 15. 

Each year since 1961 approximately 
50 outstanding leaders, chosen as “rep- 
resentatives of the many who excel in 
the great walks of life,“ have been sim- 
ilarly designated by the American 
Academy of Achievement. Among those 
chosen this year were such well known 
figures as Dr. Joyce Brothers, psychol- 
ogist, Dr. Denton Cooley, pioneer heart 
surgeon, Thomas G. Cocoran, adviser to 
Presidents, the Honorable DANIEL K. 
Inovye, Senator from Hawaii, Capt. 
James A. Lovell, astronaut, Stan Musial, 
baseball executive and former star play- 
er, Brig. Gen. Robin Olds, Commandant 
of Cadets at the U.S. Air Force Academy 
and outstanding combat pilot, Eugene 
Patterson, editor, and Lawrence E. Spi- 
vak, television producer and panelist on 
public affairs. 

The two Hoosiers who were honored 
are both eminent and highly respected 
personages in my State. Mr. Pulliam, the 
owner and publisher of five newspapers 
in Indiana and two in Arizona, is the first 
vice president of the Associated Press and 
has served with distinction on the boards 
of several educational institutions and 
other organizations. He established the 
Central Newpapers Foundation, which 
for many years has assisted deserving 
students to pursue a college education. 
During his own student days at DePauw 
University, in Greencastle, Ind., he was 
one of the cofounders of Sigma Delta 
Chi, the well-known journalistic society. 
Because of his lifetime dedication to the 
preservation of a free press, Mr. Pulliam 
has received the John Peter Zenger 
Award “for distinguished service in sup- 
port of the freedom of the people's right 
to know.” 

The other Indiana leader selected for 
the Golden Plate Award in 1968 was 
Frank E. Sullivan, insurance executive of 
South Bend. A Navy veteran and gradu- 
ate of Notre Dame University, he was 
elected when only 42 years of age to be 
president of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, an international organization of 
top-ranking life insurance agents. In ad- 
dition Mr. Sullivan has been a very 
active participant in numerous commu- 
nity organizations and charitable pro- 
grams, has authored a book on selling life 
insurance, and has gained several public 
honors for his humanitarian efforts and 
his contributions to mankind. 

Mr. President, the recognition which 
these two Indiana leaders have received is 
well deserved. I extend my personal con- 
gratulations to them, and ask unanimous 
consent that a brief summary of their 
accomplishments, which appeared in the 
annual publication of the American 
Academy of Achievement, be printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
EUGENE C. PULLIAM 


Eugene Collins Pulliam was born in Grant 
County, Kansas, son of a missionary Meth- 
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odist minister, the Reverend Irvin B. Pul- 
liam, and Martha Ellen Collins Pulliam. He 
launched his business career at six—deliver- 
ing the Iola Register. 

Upon graduation from Baker Academy at 
Baldwin, Kansas, he enrolled in DePauw 
University at Greencastle, Indiana. The ne- 
cessity to earn his way through school led 
him to establish The DePauw Daily. While 
at DePauw—he and nine other students 
founded Sigma Delta Chi, now an inter- 
national journalist fraternity. 

Following DePauw, Mr, Pulliam became a 
reporter on the Kansas City Star. At 23 he 
took over publication of the Atchison, Kan- 
sas, Champion—the youngest publisher of 
the day in the United States. Since he has 
owned and operated 47 newspapers in eight 
states. Today his newspapers are The Ari- 
zona Republic and The Phoenix Gazette, The 
Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis 
News, The Muncie (Ind.) Star and The Mun- 
cie Press, and The Vincennes (Ind.) Sun 
Commercial. 

Mr. Pulliam considers himself first of all 
not an owner, not a publisher, not an em- 
ployer, but a newspaperman—a reporter at 
heart. He and his wife, Nina, have traveled 
throughout the world as a reporting team. 
He still can, on occasion, write an editorial, 
and his unerring sense of news sets the 
pace and commands the admiration of his 
staffers. However, he realizes that a news- 
paper to be a good newspaper must be finan- 
cially successful; it must constantly improve 
its service to its readers; it must provide 
the best possible condition for the best pos- 
sible staff, and it must back its community’s 
progressive programs with money as well as 
editorial support. 

During past years the Central Newspapers 
Foundation, established by Mr. Pulliam, has 
sent hundreds of young men and women to 
colleges of their choice and has brought 
young foreign reporters to this country to 
study, to work and to travel. 

Mr. Pulliam is a member of the board of 
Directors and First Vice President of the 
Associated Press. He is a trustee of the Wil- 
liam Allen White Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; he is on the advisory com- 
mittee for the Professional Journalism 
Fellowship Program at Stanford University 
and the advisory Board of the Nieman Foun- 
dation at Harvard, as well as being a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Union 
Printers Home Association at Colorado 
Springs. 

Of the many awards and honors he has 
received, probably the most highly treasured 
are two voted him by his fellow newspaper- 
men spanning the full range of newspaper 
activity. 

The masthead of each of the Pulliam 
newspapers carries the slogan, “Where the 
Spirit of the Lord Is, There is Liberty.” 


Frank E. SULLIVAN 


Frank E. Sullivan, C.L.U., general agent of 
American United Life Insurance Company, is 
one of the best known and most admired life 
insurance agents in the United States. 

A forceful advocate and living example of 
continuing advanced education for life in- 
surance agents, and of personal growth, dis- 
cipline, and responsibility, he has had a re- 
markable influence in the improvement of 
life insurance men and life insurance sery- 
ice throughout America. 

At 42, Mr, Sullivan was the youngest man 
ever elected President of the life insurance 
industry's distinguished, international or- 
ganization of leading life insurance sales- 
men—The Million Dollar Round Table. 

A native of Lowell, Mass., Mr. Sullivan 
moved to South Bend to attend Notre Dame 
University. After serving in the Navy during 
World War II, he graduated from Notre 
Dame, where he was administrative assist- 
ant to famed Notre Dame football coach 
Frank Leahy in his undergraduate days and 
for three years thereafter. He ghost-wrote 
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Leahy’s nationally syndicated sports column 
and organized the material and manuscripts 
for two Leahy football books. 

Since joining American United Life, Mr. 
Sullivan has propelled himself and his 
agency to an impressive series of achieve- 
ments. At one time or other, he himself has 
led the entire 89-office nationwide A.U.L. 
complex in all aspects of individual life in- 
surance sales. And his South Bend firm, 
though small in numbers, is consistently 
among the top five of all company agencies. 

Besides his business and MDRT activities, 
Mr. Sullivan is a strong community leader in 
South Bend. He is Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of The Advisory Council of 
University of Notre Dame’s College of Busi- 
ness Administration; Honorary Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the United Com- 
munity Services of South Bend; has been 
chairman of every division and General 
Chairman of the St. Joseph County (Indi- 
ana) United Fund, and has had active 
leadership in fund drives which have raised 
more than $12 million. He was South Bend’s 
“Young Man of the Year” in 1958; Notre 
Dame Alumni Club “Man of the Year” in 
1959; and was a 1962 recipient of the Broth- 
erhood Award of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

Mr. Sullivan is author of a book, “Selling 
Life Insurance for Deferred Compensation,” 
considered the authoritative work in that 
special underwriting field. 

He donates much time to helping strug- 
gling young agents get established, and many 
now-successful agents credit his help as the 
turning point in their careers. 


L. B. J. ORDERS AID FOR NEGRO 
BUSINESSES 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all fully aware of the economic prob- 
lems that exist among minority groups, 
particularly in our inner cities. 

Yesterday, I had the opportunity to 
study an approach to these problems 
that hit me like a breath of fresh air. 
I refer, Mr. Speaker, to an article by the 
Honorable Howard J. Samuels, Admin- 
istrator-designate of the Small Business 
Administration, in the Washington Post. 

Icommend this article to my colleagues 
as well worth reading, not only because 
it clearly enunciates an imaginative 
course of action which promises real 
progress, but also because it clearly shows 
the drive and vigor that Howard Samuels 
will bring to SBA to achieve the objec- 
tives assigned to him by President John- 
son at the time of his appointment. 

I know Howard Samuels, and I am 
delighted that he is to have the oppor- 
tunity to dedicate his considerable talent 
and know-how to this pressing national 
problem. 

As a member of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, I know of the 
desperate need to help our disadvan- 
taged help themselves, and share in this 
unprecedented land of plenty. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the article from 
the Washington Post at this point in the 
RECORD: 

L. B. J. ORDERS Am ror NEGRO BUSINESSES 
(By Howard J. Samuels) 

The demand of the black community for a 

share in American business—not only as em- 
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ployes but as owners and ers—has 
been heard clearly by political leaders this 
year. The leading candidates of both parties 
are calling for new policies to promote black 
ownership. 

In the inner city itself “a piece of the ac- 
tion” has become a symbol more potent than 
just an economic issue. Jobs“ still means 
working for whitey; “own your own” means 
a lot more. 

A Negro business leader put the problem 
bluntly. “This is a capitalistic system,” he 
said, “but we are the only people in it with- 
out any capital.” 

The Irish, the Jews, the Italians have al- 

ways owned the businesses in their neighbor- 
hoods, and the grocer’s son eventually made 
his way to college and into the “system”. The 
blacks, for many reasons, have not been able 
to. 
The facts are dramatic: 
Minorities are 15 per cent of the population 
but own only one percent of the businesses. 
One out of ten white families owns its own 
business, but only one out of 40 black 
families, 

Even in the ghettos, some 80 to 85 per 
cent of the businesses are owned by whites. 
Certainly less than 10 per cent of the retail 
volume moves through black stores in the 
inner city. 

In Washington, where more than half the 
population is Negro, blacks own 2000 busi- 
nesses while whites own 28,000. One-fourth 
of the businesses the Negroes do own are 
barber shops and beauty parlors. They own 
no manufacturing enterprises, 

Other ethnic groups came to this country 
from Europe with some merchant experience 
to exploit. The road up from slavery has been 
tougher. Negroes have simply not been a part 
of the economic system, except as workers. 
Few have acquired m ent experience 
because only recently have white businesses 
begun to move them into top jobs. 

The brightest and most ambitious blacks 
have gone into law, medicine, teaching or 
politics where the barriers have not been so 
formidable. In addition the Negroes have 
little capital. The black community, at the 
bottom of the economic heap, has been un- 
able to develop the savings essential to 
capital formation. 

With little capital of their own they have a 
hard time walking into a bank downtown and 
coming out with a business loan. And there 
are astonishingly few Negro banks to go to— 
only one in the whole of New York City, 17 
in the entire United States. The assets of all 
the Negro banks in the country add up to 
one half of one per cent of the assets of the 
Bank of America alone. 

This Administration has made a start, 
gaining some experience in how to help 
minorities and ma some mistakes along 
the way. But it now has the tools and is 
ready to move in a much bigger way. 

The critical problem of insurance for busi- 
nesses in high risk areas will soon be re- 
solved by the re-insurance bill Congress is 
expected to pass. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration has the authority to guaran- 
tee hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
loans from the private banks. SBA can do 
for minority business development what 
federal mortgage guarantees have done for 
housing. The agency can offer 100 per cent 
guarantee on special “economic opportu- 
nity” loans for the poor—looking more at 
their personal potential as entrepreneurs 
than at their capital. Some $82 million has 
been loaned so far. 

As a matter of principle, I believe a man 
taking a Government loan should have a 
little of his own money in the venture. Try- 
ing to put a man with nothing into busi- 
ness would be both bad business and a dis- 
service to him. The philosophy of the free 
enterprise system requires that an entre- 
preneur take some personal risk. 

But acquiring some capital is only the 
start for the new class of minority entre- 
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preneurs we want to help establish. They 
must also have training in management to 
succeed, 

On both these scores there is a limit to 
what government can or should do. The pri- 
vate business community’s participation is 
essential to provide not only capital—great- 
ly leveraged with government guarantees— 
but management assistance. 

Much more can and must be done by the 
retail and service businesses to offer fran- 
chise to minority entrepreneurs—auto 
dealerships, service stations, supermarkets. 
There is no better way for people with 
limited experience to develop managerial 
competence than by operating first under 
the umbrella of a successful corporation. 

Trade associations should set up special 
programs to sponsor and train minorities 
to get into their fields, especially retail and 
service areas where entry is the easiest. 

The minority community must get in- 
volved too, through participation in local 
development corporations and by helping 
find potential business owners and educate 
them to the opportunities. The government 
role should be that of catalyst, organizer, 
planner, and guarantor of the financing. 
Our most important role now is to galvanize 
private sector involvement. 

The President has given me the mandate 
as head of the SBA to move forcefully in 
these new directions, and quickly. The lead- 
ers of the banking and business communi- 
ties are being consulted and they under- 
stand this need. They see minority owner- 
ship as important to economic growth and 
a stable society, 

In their active participation lies the sin- 
gle best hope for giving the nation’s mi- 
norities a stake in the free enterprise system. 


POLICE: THE THIN BLUE LINE 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, law en- 
forcement and the preservation of law 
and order are issues that have been of 
great concern to this Congress. As a 
member of the President’s Commission 
on Civil Disorders, J have come to ap- 
preciate more than ever before the vast 
number of problems facing local police 
forces. In the Los Angeles area, we are 
fortunate to have an excellent force with 
superb leadership. Its chief, Tom Reddin, 
was recognized in the July 19 issue of 
Time magazine as one of the Nation’s 
outstanding police chiefs, and I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues some of the remarks made in the 
article which point out justification for 
the great respect he has gained. 

The soldier of the cities is the cop, his 
front line the American ghetto. Police 
forces around the country are stepping up 
recruiting. Armories are stocking weaponry 
that ranges from small, knockout-spray 
atomizers to tanks. Training is being re- 
orientated and intensified. And slowly— 
sometimes too slowly—the best forces are 
beginning to re-examine the concepts that 
have guided policemen for generations, try- 
ing to look upon the citizens of the slums 
not as foes but as fellow men and a com- 
manding social challenge. 

Nowhere is more being done in these re- 
spects than in Los Angeles, scene of the first 
cataclysmic riots of the 608. No police chief 
is acting more vigorously or imaginatively to 
prevent new outbreaks than Los Angeles’ 
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Thomas Reddin, 52, who understands that 
the cop today must not only be a well-trained 
soldier but a “street-corner sociologist.” Says 
Reddin: “This is the year when the public 
will suddenly realize that the policeman has 
more to do with the state of our nation than 
any other man on the streets today.” 

Most Americans heard of Reddin only after 
the assassination of Robert F. Kennedy, 
when, for a period of 42 nearly sleepless 
hours, he directed the investigation of the 
murder and also expertly fielded newsmen's 
questions on nationwide TV. Most Cali- 
fornians knew of him long before, almost 
from the very day in February 1967 that he 
moved into the chief’s office in L.A.’s new 
eight-story headquarters building, known to 
the force as the “Glass House.” 

The late William Parker, Reddin’s pred- 
ecessor, was the epitome of the police 
professional, a crusty authoritarian who had 
little truck with sociological theories. 
over a scandal-tainted force in 1950, Parker 
made it as honest as any in the nation, 
boosting standards, competence and morale, 
and giving the L.A. police a paramilitary 
esprit. He did not, however, understand the 
new problems caused by the postwar influx 
of Mexican-Americans and Negroes. 

Yet, with all the vaunted efficiency of 
L.A.P.D., Watts would never have been sub- 
dued without the aid of 13,900 National 
Guardsmen. Like most other cities at the 
time, L.A. had no contingency plan for a 
major uprising. We were so anxious not to 
cause a riot that we backed off at first and 
let a riot develop,” admits Reddin, who was 
then a deputy chief: Using accepted practice 
on the second day, we isolated the area, rea- 
soning that the rioters would riot themselves 
out and go home, So what happened? Other 
riots broke out in other areas.” In the end, 
the insurrection encompassed a region 
roughly the size of San Francisco. There 
was little liaison with other agencies, partic- 
ularly the National Guard, and commanders 
often could not communicate with patrol 
cars because their radios operated on differ- 
ent frequencies, 

Like any other lost battle, Watts yielded 
its lessons, and Los Angeles’ riot plan is now 
geared for all contingencies, Police response 
is carefully adjusted . . . to the size of the 
disturbance—enough force to smother trou- 
ble quickly, but not enough to provoke 
greater resentment, In each division, half 
the patrol cars are always tagged for re- 
sponse to special riot alert; if the cars of 
one division should prove inadequate to halt 
a disturbance, half the cars in the city can be 
on the move within minutes. If half the de- 
partment still cannot keep control, nearly the 
entire uniformed force of 4,000 can be 
mobilized for duty. Los Angeles’ basic formula 
of speed and superior force is being copied 
by 100 other cities. 

Every front-line policeman in Los Angeles 
has been through a three-day riot-control 
school, and all have been told exactly what 
to do in event of riot. Officers would no 
longer work as individuals, but would be 
assigned to highly mobile, rapidly moving 
squads. “One man, operating as one man,” 
says Reddin, “can control only one man, 
One man as a part of a squad of ten can 
control several hundred people.” When 
should a policeman shoot to kill? Reddin is 
notably evasive, refusing even to outline a 
situation when he himself would fire his 
revolver. Ultimately in Los Angeles, the de- 
cision is left up to the individual cop. Two 
hundred marksmen have been assigned to 
a squad named S. W. A. T. (Special Weapons 
and Tactics), designed to pick off snipers 
and to eliminate, presumably, the need for 
indiscriminate police gunfire, which took in- 
nocent victims in Newark and Detroit last 
year. On the target range they can hit the 
head of a man’s silhouette at 300 yards. A 
$25,000 trailer has been fitted out as a mobile 
command post, with an armored underside 
to fend off Molotov cocktails, and a smaller 
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van is available for secondary commanders. 
Fibre shields, straight out of Ivanhoe, and 
bulletproof vests have been bought for men 
in danger areas. The force this summer will 
have nearly 700 walkie-talkies (v. 58 in 1965) 
to link commanders with front-line cops. 

Potential riots are far from the only prob- 
lem. Los Angeles recorded an 8.1% crime rise 
in 1967 over 1966. Because of its sprawling 
size, which isolates branch offices and gives 
any getaway car 1,000 escape routes, it is 
No. 1 in bank robberies. Because of its prox- 
imity to Mexico, it is the marijuana capital 
of the world. The L.A.P.D. seized 2½ tons of 
grass last year, enough to orbit a good-size 
army. Because of its balmy climate, it has, 
notes the chief, a “twelve-month crime 
culture.” 

To cope with all this, Los Angeles has the 
smallest force in the country, relative to 
population (an estimated 2,840,632) and area 
(463.6 sq. mi.). The city employs only 1.9 cops 
per 1,000 residents v. 2.8 in Chicago, 3.2 in 
New York. Yet man for man, in part because 
the force is so highly motorized, it is prob- 
ably one of the most efficient. The L.A.P.D. 
has a higher percentage of civilians than any 
other big-city force (three civilians for every 
ten in uniform); they handle many tasks, 
such as clerical work and traffic direction, 
that elsewhere sworn policemen usually per- 
form, thus freeing all but a few regulars for 
active law-enforcement duty. An elite team 
of 225, known as the “Top Group,” has been 
organized for special assignments, such as 
nabbing organized car-theft rings or stick-up 
artists. A “community radio watch,” com- 
posed of cabbies and truck drivers who have 
two-way radios, is being formed to alert po- 
lice to violations. Eventually, Reddin guesses, 
the radio watchers could add 60,000 pairs of 
eyes without any cost to the police-surveil- 
lance network. Another laborsaving device is 
a new $450,000 computer, financed by the 
Federal Government, that will not only cut 
down on paperwork but also, by constantly 
pinpointing changing crime target areas, will 
help commanders assign patrols when and 
where they are needed. 

Yet the biggest problem of the L.A., or any 
other police force; is not tactical. “Above 
all,” says Reddin, “we found as a result of 
Watts that we had lost touch with the public 
that we were attempting to serve.” 

Keeping in touch has been Reddin’s main 
concern. California Criminologist A. C. Ger- 
mann suggests that a good police chief must 
be as willing to talk to black nationalists as 
he is to the Optimists’ Club. Reddin may not 
exactly rap with the Black Panthers, but he 
tries. 

A gregarious ... man, he will talk with 
almost everyone. During his first year in of- 
fice, his audiences numbered more than 
70,000; he still spends four to five hours a day 
in some form of community relations, aver- 
ages at least five speeches a week. . . . The 
L. AP. D. has not been excluded from Reddin’s 
conviviality. Not only does he talk frequently 
with all levels, but every two weeks he sends 
the troops a little newsletter dubbed The 
T. R. Times.” One of its maxims: Don't blow 
your cool.” 

At Reddin’s direction, community-rela- 
tions programs have been greatly expanded, 
with a deputy chief and a staff of 100. A 
community-relations officer, often a Negro, 
and a youth-service officer have been as- 
signed to each ghetto station as emissaries 
to the neighborhood. Each station, in addi- 
tion, has established a citizen’s council that 
brings together 20 to 50 residents a month 
to discuss local problems with the police. 

To damp down rumors that often lead to 
riots .. . Los Angeles like other cities, has 
set up rumor-control centers. If an inflam- 
matory incident occurs, police immediately 
tell their side of the story to the local rumor- 
control officer. He calls four friends and each 
of them calls four more; the chain continues 
until a large part of the community knows 
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that there are at least two sides to the story. 
“It’s very loose-knit,” admits Reddin, but it 
gets the word out. And the people involved 
aren't known as finks.” 

So that residents can know who the man 
behind the badge is, Reddin also gave each 
cop business cards and name tags— an in- 
nocuous but nonetheless controversial de- 
parture in a once notoriously highhanded 
force, Another innovation is actually an- 
cient. Reddin has returned to the streets a 
man who disappeared from Los Angeles when 
patrol cars came in; the cop on the beat. It 
is remarkable in a city where only the poor 
and the eccentric walk, and so far the ex- 
periment is on a tiny scale. About 30 are now 
pounding the pavements. 

“This is beautiful community relations,” 
argues the chief. “The policeman gets to 
know people. They identify with him, and 
the chances of one of them throwing a rock 
at him or at a police car are less. It’s the 
most expensive way of deploying policemen, 
but in the long run it could very well turn 
out to be the least expensive.” 

The Reddin blueprint pays attention to 
the young—rather self-consciously. Fourteen 
officers, each known as “Policeman Bill,” are 
assigned to the city schools’ first, second and 
third grades, where they tell children about 
the policeman’s job. It all sounds a little 
cloying. Even so, before one “Policeman 
Bill’s” visit, a survey showed, ghetto chil- 
dren portrayed cops as monsters with whips 
and silver badges. After he left, they 
scrawled kindly father figures. To woo teen- 
agers, almost always the troublemakers in 
ghetto disturbances, the L.A.P.D. has experi- 
mentally hired twelve youths for help on 
such minor but ticklish assignments as me- 
diating family disputes. The program so far 
has shown encouraging signs of success. 

Yet in the end, it is the individual cop 
who is the overseer of peaceful normalcy. 
Often under the most difficult circumstances, 
he is the thin blue line between law and dis- 
order, civilization and anarchy. He is the 
man whom Tom Reddin and others like him 
are trying to lead—and change. Few experts 
promise quick results. As Tom Reddin puts 
it: We're reversing a whole lifetime of a 
different kind of policework.” Understand- 
ably, the policeman—even the “street-corner 
sociologist”—is not so much concerned with 
social trends as with the job an older society 
gave him to do. 


Mr. Speaker, to conclude, I would just 
like to reiterate a point brought out in 
the report of the Kerner Commission: 


Alone, the policeman in the ghetto cannot 
solve these problems. His role is already one 
of the most difficult in our society. He must 
deal daily with a wide range of problems and 
people that test his patience, ingenuity, 
character, and courage in ways that few of 
us are ever tested. Without positive leader- 
ship, goals, operational guidance and public 
support, the individual policeman can only 
feel victimized. ... 


Los Angeles policemen have the leader- 
ship. I hope the Congress and the peo- 
ple of the United States will provide the 
necessary support. 


SEVENTEEN WHO CARED 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 
Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are familiar with stories of witnesses to 


the commission of a crime who fail to 
come to the aid of the victim, for fear of 
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becoming involved. That course of con- 
duct by no means reflects the universal 
attitude of the American people. 

Last week, Police Commissioner How- 
ard R. Leary, of the city of New York, 
presented civilian commendation bars 
and certificates of commendation to 17 
civilians who performed outstanding acts 
of bravery by coming to the aid of police 
in the capture of dangerous criminals 
and in the rescue of people in need of 
assistance. I am happy to join with the 
police commissioner and with the people 
of our city in a salute to these people 
whose courage demonstrates that they 
do care. 

Five of those commended are residents 
of the Bronx, four from Manhattan, 
three from Brooklyn, two from Queens, 
and one each from Staten Island, Pearl 
River, and New Jersey. They represent 
various occupations, including an attor- 
ney, a mail carrier, a trucker, a student, 
a security guard, a school crossing guard, 
a police cadet, a teacher, and a public 
relations representative. 

BARRY COHEN AND ALLAN KORNBLAU 


On December 11, 1966, at about 3 
P. m., Mr. Barry Cohen, a student, and 
Mr. Allan Kornblau, a teacher, heard a 
woman scream for help. They rushed to 
the assistance of the victim and were in- 
formed that a man attempted to assault 
and rape her. They ran in the direction 
the suspect took, apprehended him at 
the East 167th IRT Subway station and 
detained him until the police arrived. 
The courageous action of Mr. Cohen and 
Mr. Kornblau in coming to the aid of a 
citizen is highly commended. 

SEYMOUR FERSKO 


On July 19, 1967, at about 6:45 a.m., 
Mr. Seymour Fersko, a trucker, assisted 
the police in rescuing a man who threat- 
ened to jump from the George Washing- 
ton Bridge. The man stood on the outer- 
most railing on the south side of the 
bridge, and refused police efforts to re- 
move him to safety. Cooperating with 
the police, Mr. Fersko drove his truck to- 
ward the man with the tailgate of his 
truck lowered to the height of the guard 
rail while two officers were concealed in 
the rear of the vehicle. The officers were 
thereby able to leap from the tailgate 
and rescue the attempted suicide. Mr. 
Fersko’s skillful operation of his vehicle, 
his exact timing and judgment, and his 
cooperation with the police is highly 
commended. 

GEORGE STEWART 

On July 24, 1967, at about 10:20 p.m., 
Mr. George Stewart, a security officer, 
heard screams for help from the victim 
of an assault anc robbery in front of 105 
Ashland Place, Brooklyn. Mr. Stewart re- 
sponded, chased the perpetrators, and 
apprehended one of them a half block 
away after a struggle. Mr. Stewart’s 
alert, intelligent, and courageous action 
is highly commended. 


VICTOR MALDONADO 

On August 25, 1967, at about 10:40 
p. m., at East 139th Street and Willis Ave- 
nue, Bronx, Mr. Maldonado apprehended 
a man who had committed a homicide 
with a revolver at a bar and grill. Mr. 
Maldonado followed the perpetrator and 
ordered him to stop. The man turned 
and pointed the gun at Mr. Maldonado, 
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who disarmed him after a violent strug- 
gle. The courageous action of Mr. Mal- 
donado, who suffered personal injury 
while subduing a felon, is highly com- 
mended. 
ELOY R. BARROS 

On October 5, 1967, at about 2:25 p.m., 
Mr. Eloy Barros, a security supervisor, 
observed two men running from a liquor 
store, chased by the owner. Mr. Barros 
followed them in his car and appre- 
hended them at West 135th Street and 
Eighth Avenue. One of the perpetrators 
had on his person an imitation gun 
which had been used to hold up the 
liquor store. Mr. Barros’ courageous ac- 
tion is highly commended 

JAMES FLEMING AND EDWARD F, M’ELLIGOTT 


On October 20, 1967, at about 5:30 
pm., Mr. Fleming and Mr. McElligott, 
security officers, observed a man fleeing 
from a burglary at the Park Sheraton 
Hotel. They chased the man, and after 
an exchange of gunfire and a violent 
struggle, disarmed him of a loaded .25- 
caliber automatic pistol. For their coura- 
geous action at great personal risk, Mr. 
Fleming and Mr. McElligott are highly 
commended. 

KENNETH SCHAFFER 


On October 17, 1967, at about 2:45 
p.m., Mr. Schaffer, a public relations 
representative, assisted the police in the 
arrest of three men charged with homi- 
cide and robbery at 41 Convent Avenue, 
Manhattan. Mr. Schaffer followed the 
perpetrators on his motor scooter for 
several blocks, kept them under surveil- 
lance until he notified a police officer who 
took them into custody. Mr. Schaffer’s 
courageous action is highly commended. 

MARGARET T. ROGERS 

On November 16, 1967, at about 8 
a.m., Mrs. Rogers, a school crossing 
guard at East Tremont Avenue and 
Bruckner Boulevard, did observe two 
young girls about 15 years of age being 
forced into an automobile. Mrs. Rogers 
recorded the license plate number of the 
auto and description of the persons in- 
volved, and notified the police. Approxi- 
mately 45 minutes later, one of the vic- 
tims was found murdered at 1470 Outlook 
Avenue, Bronx. The information fur- 
nished by Mrs. Rogers led to the arrest 
of the perpetrators. Mrs. Rogers’ intelli- 
gent assistance to the police is highly 
commended. 

JOSEPH KENNEDY 


On January 16, 1968, at about 2 
p.m., Mr. Kennedy, a police cadet, as- 
sisted in the arrest of a man who 
snatched a handbag from a woman at 
16 West 130th Street, Manhattan. Mr. 
Kennedy heard the victim’s screams and 
observed three fleeing suspects. Without 
hesitation, he pursued one of them. After 
a short chase and a brief struggle, he 
apprehended the suspect. Mr. Kennedy’s 
alert and courageous act is highly com- 
mended. 

WILLIE LEE 

On February 16, 1968, at about 11 
a.m., Mr. Lee, a mail carrier for the U.S. 
post office, observed a youth carrying a 
woman’s pocketbook, being chased by a 
woman on Nostrand Avenue and Herk- 
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imer Street, Brooklyn. Mr. Lee gave 
chase, caught the youngster, and sub- 
dued him after a struggle. Mr. Lee’s alert, 
intelligent, and courageous action is 
highly commended. 


ARTHUR HENRIKSEN 


On May 28, 1967, at about 1:30 a.m., 
Mr. Henriksen, an attorney, came to the 
assistance of one of his neighbors who 
was being assaulted by three men. Mr. 
Henriksen, without regard to his per- 
sonal safety, rendered vital aid when he, 
with the victim of the assault, fought 
and subdued the assailants until the 
police arrived. Mr. Henriksen’s action 
is highly commended. 

VIRGINIA MULCAHY, ANTON PASTIER, 
FAZIO, AND MICHAEL BUMBERA 

On March 1, 1968, at about 6:15 p.m., 
Miss Virginia Mulcahy observed her girl- 
friend, who had entered a phone booth 
at Rector and Washington Streets, be- 
ing assaulted by a man armed with an 
ice pick. Miss Mulcahy tried to prevent 
the attack, whereupon the man turned 
on her, knocked her to the ground, and 
stabbed her. Mr. Anton Pastier and Mr. 
Michael Bumbera came to her assist- 
ance, struggled with the armed assailant, 
and both sustained stab wounds in at- 
tempting to disarm him. The man then 
fled, pursued by Mr. Pastier and Mr. 
Bumbera who were seriously wounded. 
Mr. Fazio, attracted by the cries and 
shouts, joined in the chase, apprehended 
and disarmed the attacker, and held him 
until the arrival of police. Miss Mul- 
cahy, Mr. Pastier, and Mr. Bumbera re- 
quired medical treatment for their 
wounds. They and Mr. Fazio are highly 
commended for their courageous action, 


JOSEPH 


PRODUCTIVE INVESTIGATIONS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
investigations conducted by the Sub- 
committee on Foundations, House Small 
Business Committee, has covered the 
three Baird Foundations of New York 
City, which were founded and operated 
by Wall Street financier David B. Baird. 
The subcommittee published a study of 
the Baird Foundations on October 16, 
1963, and they were also involved in our 
hearings of 1964. 

We found that the Baird Foundations 
were exploiting their tax exempt status 
and operating as tax-free commercial 
enterprises. Those business transactions 
include: 

Operations as securities dealers; 

Operations as business brokers, in- 
cluding sales and leases of plants and 
equipment; 

Operations as finders of credit; 

Banking activities, including sub- 
stantial loans to affiliated companies and 
business associates; and 

Trading in mortgages. 

Following our October 16, 1963, report, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
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began an investigation of David G. 
Baird’s operations, and the Internal 
Revenue Service levied taxes on the three 
Baird Foundations totaling $6.2 million. 
Recently, almost 5 years after the date of 
our report, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission issued its opinion in this 
case, Among other things, Mr. Baird is 
barred from engaging in the securities 
business. The text of the Commission’s 
findings and a Washington Star story of 
July 15, 1968, follow: 


[In the United States of America before the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, July 
5, 1968, Administrative Proceeding File No. 
3-462] 

In THE MATTER or Davin G. Bamb, BARD & 
Oo., 67 Broap STREET, NEw York, N.Y. 
(8-1456) —SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 
1934, Secrions 15(B), 15A anD 19 (3) (3)— 
FINDINGS, OPINION AND ORDER DISCONTINU- 
ING PROCEEDINGS 


(Securities Exchange Act Release No. 8350) 
BROKER-DEALER PROCEEDINGS 

Engaging in Broker-Dealer Business With- 
out Registration 

Improper extension of Credit 

Failure to File Ownership Reports 

Where partner of registered broker-dealer 
caused charitable foundations controlled by 
him, which were not registered as broker- 
dealers, to conduct broker-dealer business by 

in large-scale securities activities, 
including purchases and sales for accounts 
of others as well as own accounts, transac- 
tions with persons not broker-dealers, and 
extension of loans to purchase securities; to 
extend credit in amounts and on collateral 
prohibited by applicable regulations; and to 
fail to file required ownership reports, held, 
partner willfully violated and aided and 
abetted violations of Securities Exchange Act 
and Regulation T, but under all the circum- 
stances, including inactive status of founda- 
tions and partner’s disassociation from reg- 
istrant and his representation that he will 
not engage in securities business, appropriate 
in public interest to accept his offer of set- 
tlement providing for issuance of opinion 
containing findings respecting violations. 

Appearances: 

Stanley Sporkin and Irwin M. Borowski, for 
the Division of Trading and Markets of the 
Commission. 

Richard H. Paul and Sidney Rosdeitcher, 
of Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri- 
son, for David G. Baird and Baird & Co. 

These were private proceedings which 
among other things raised issues under 
Sections 15 (b), 15A and 19(a) (3) of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934 (“Exchange 
Act“) with respect to David G. Baird, a 
former partner of Baird & Co. (“registrant”), 
a registered broker-dealer} The order for 
proceedings included allegations that be- 
tween June 1950 and October 1963 Baird 
caused three foundations controlled by him 
to engage in a broker-dealer business with- 
out being registered with this Commission 
as broker-dealers and in connection there- 
with to extend credit in contravention of 
applicable requirements. 

Baird submitted an offer of settlement in 
which he waives hearings and, solely for pur- 
poses of these proceedings and without ad- 
mitting any violations of law or any findings 
entered under the terms of the offer, con- 
sents to our making certain findings and 
conclusions, including findings that he will- 
fully violated and willfully aided and abet- 
ted violations of the Exchange Act as 


1 Also named as a respondent was William 
D. Brome, a partner of registrant, who died 
subsequently. The proceedings will be dis- 
continued as to him. 
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charged in specified allegations of the order 
for proceedings, Baird resigned as a general 
partner of registrant in June 1967 and as a 
limited partner in December 1967 and repre- 
sents that he will not engage in the business 
affairs or activities of registrant except as 
may be necessary for the transfer of control 
of registrant to its partners who are contin- 
uing its business and for the liquidation of 
his interest and that of a deceased partner? 
He further represents that he is not and will 
not be engaged in the securities business in 
any capacity with any broker-dealer or in- 
vestment adviser. He agrees that if it should 
at any time be found after notice and op- 
portunity for hearing that he has breached 
any representation in or term or condition 
of the offer of settlement or he fails after 
notice to appear at a hearing on the issue 
of whether there has been such breach, we 
may without further proceedings impose 
such sanctions as we deem appropriate for 
the violations as charged in the order for 
proceedings. The offer provides that, in view 
of those representations and agreements, no 
sanction is to be imposed on the respondents 
other than issuance of these findings and 
opinion. 

After due consideration of the offer of 
settlement, the recommendation of our staff 
and the reasons hereinafter stated, we have 
determined to accept such offer and make 
the findings set forth below. 

Baird organized the three foundations, the 
Winfield Baird Foundation, the David, Jose- 
phine and Winfield Baird Foundation, Inc. 
and the Lansing Foundation, Inc., as charita- 
ble foundations between 1936 and 1944, and 
from their inception has controlled them and 
directed their activities. In 1950 he organ- 
ized registrant, which became a member of 
the New York and American Stock Ex- 
changes, and he was a general partner of the 
firm until his resignation in June 1967. Dur- 
ing the time he was actively associated with 
the firm, he was the person most responsible 
for directing its activities and setting its 
policies and most of the firm's customers 
were his customers. 

During the period from June 1950 to Oc- 
tober 1963, Baird caused the foundations, 
although not registered with us, to engage 
in activities which amounted to the conduct 
of a large-scale broker-dealer business.* As 
detailed below, these activities included the 
purchase and sale of securities in large vol- 
ume and on an almost daily basis, for the 
accounts of others as well as for their own 
accounts, extensive transactions with per- 
sons who were not broker-dealers, the ex- 
tension of large loans in connection with the 
purchase of securities, and various related 
activities typical of a broker-dealer business. 
Moreover, the foundations’ income was de- 
rived primarily from their securities activi- 
ties. While charitable foundations may en- 
gage in securities transactions that are part 
of their normal activities of managing funds 
devoted to their charitable purposes without 


2 Baird represents that aside from liquidat- 
ing transactions by the foundations, his fu- 
ture trading activity through registrants 
successor firm by him and any other business 
entity controlled by him is not expected to 
exceed 5 percent of the annual volume of 
that firm. 

* The foundations maintained their offices 
in registrant’s offices. The work involved in 
operating them, including record-keeping, 
secretarial and clerical functions, was per- 
formed by Baird and other of registrant's 
personnel, and registrant also provided the 
necessary supplies, all without expense to 
the foundations. The foundations main- 
tained accounts with registrant and con- 
ducted certain of their securities transac- 
tions through registrant, in which registrant 
charged such commissions as were required 
by the rules of the New York Stock Exchange. 
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falling within the regulatory framework of 
the. Exchange Act with respect to broker- 
dealers, in the present case the scope and 
magnitude of the foundations’ securities ac- 
tivities carired out under Baird’s direction 
went far beyond such conduct. Under the 
circumstances, it is clear that the founda- 
tions were “engaged in the business” of buy- 
ing and selling securities for the accounts of 
others and for their own accounts, and were 
therefore brokers and dealers within the 
meaning of the Exchange Act.“ As such, they 
were prohibited by Section 15(a) of the Ex- 
change Act from using the mails or interstate 
facilities to effect securities transactions 
otherwise than on a national securities ex- 
change without being registered with us. 

As set forth in the offer of settlement, in 
the 1950-1963 period the foundations ef- 
fected transactions in more than 630 differ- 
ent issues of securities, including transac- 
tions executed on a principal or agency basis 
with 340 persons who were not broker- 
dealers. The total dollar volume of transac- 
tions with one person alone exceeded $25 
million and the foundations acted as agents 
for such person in 40 situations, some of 
them entailing a series of individual trans- 
actions, involving a total consideration of 
more than $12 million. In addition, the 
foundations engaged in certain transactions 
in which large blocks of stock were purchased 
from one person or a group of persons and 
thereafter redistributed In the public market 
or by private placement. The foundations’ 
books reflect more than 13,000 securities 
transactions in the period 1955 through 1963 
alone. During the period from 1953 through 
1963 purchases of securities totalled $118,- 
833,100 and sales $125,815,812, with the total 
dollar volume in most years exceeding or 
nearly equalling the year-end value of the 
corpus of the foundations. 

the period from 1950 through 1962, 
the foundations also extended loans totaling 
more than $18 million to some 40 persons 
in connection with the purchase of securi- 
ties. Loans for the purpose of purchasing 
securities, extended to 14 persons who were 
customers of registrant, were in amounts 
exceeding those which brokers or dealers 
may extend under applicable provisions of 
the Exchange Act and Regulation T of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and were supported by collateral 
other than that permitted by such provi- 
sions. Those loans totaled more than $17 
million and included loans of $11,500,000 to 
one person during the period from October 
1950 through October 1961. Throughout most 
of that period the credit extended to this 
person was more than $1 million in excess 
of that permitted, exceeding such amount at 
one point by more than $4 million. A loan of 
$1,514,000 to another person to purchase 
stock with a market value of $1,852,000 was 
also improper since the only collateral fur- 
nished was the purchased stock, During the 
period 1954-1961, another person was loaned 
$70,250 to purchase stock on no collateral 
other than the stock purchased which was 
traded only in the over-the-counter market. 
During the period from September 1956 
through March 1963, loans of $153,325 to 
purchase stock were made to yet another 
person, which exceeded permissible amounts 
by as much as $31,000. 

As noted, the income of the foundations 
was derived primarily from their securities 
activities. Thus, in the 1953-1963 period net 
gains on the sale of securities totaled $21,- 


Section 3(a) (4) of the Exchange Act de- 
fines a “broker” as a person “engaged in the 
business of effecting transactions in securi- 
ties for the account of others.” Section 3(a) 
(5) defines a dealer“ as a person en- 
gaged in the business of buying and selling 
securities for his own account.” 
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884,929, compared with a total of other in- 
come and donations received of $15,168,855. 
The latter figure included $4,963,149 in in- 
terest income, which was derived mostly from 
loans made in connection with the purchase 
and sale of securities, and dividends of 
$3,525,207. 

In connection with the activities described 
above, the foundations engaged in related 
activities typical of a broker-dealer business, 
They collected and disbursed dividends for 
individuals, received and pledged customers’ 
securities as collateral on loans, pledged 
their own securities for loans and directed 
the delivery and transfer of securities for 
individuals. 

In light of the foregoing, we conclude 
that Baird willfully violated and willfully 
aided and abetted violations by the founda- 
tions of Section 15(a) of the Exchange Act 
and Sections 7(c)(1) and 7(c)(2) of that 
Act and Sections 3 (b) (1) and 7(a) of Regu- 
lation T. 

Baird further willfully aided and abetted 
violations by the Lansing Foundation, Inc. 
and the Winfield Baird Foundation of Sec- 
tion 16(a) of the Exchange Act and Rule 
162-1 thereunder in that he caused those 
foundations, following their acquisitions in 
1953 and 1960 of more than 10 percent of a 
class of equity security registered on a na- 
tional securities exchange, to fail to file with 
us required reports with respect to such ac- 
quisitions and subsequent changes in their 
ownership. No reports were filed until June 
1965, shortly after Baird had been advised 
by our staff that the failure to file these 
reports could constitute violations of Sec- 
tion 16(a). 

In support of his offer of settlement, Baird 
states that he is 72 years old and in ill 
health, that the foundations were at all 
times substantially engaged in bona fide 
charitable activities and that their income 
generated by the activities described above 
was devoted wholly to charitable purposes, 
including a large number of contributions to 
a broad range of charitable organizations. He 
asserts, among other things, that respondents 
believed that their activities in connection 
with the foundations were not subject to the 
provisions of the securities laws here in- 
volved, and that such activities have not 
caused any injury or loss to their customers. 

In appraising the mitigating factors urged 
upon us we were mindful that the violations 
in this case were of a serious nature and 
continued over an extended period of time. 
By failing to register as broker-dealers the 
foundations avoided our regulatory scrutiny 
of the records and reports that registrants 
are required to maintain and file, which 
serves to prevent as well as to uncover im- 
proprieties affecting the interests of inves- 
tors and the securities markets, including 
the excessive extension of credit in viola- 
tion of the restrictions as to margin and type 
of collateral which are designed among other 
things to prevent excessive securities specu- 
lation. The failure to register is thus seen to 
have had a direct relationship to the use 
by Baird of the large pool of capital held 
by the foundations to provide sizeable loans 
to persons for securities purchases in viola- 
tion of those restrictions, as well as to the 
violation of Section 16(a). 

Our conclusion that under all the circum- 
stances it is appropriate in the public inter- 
est to accept the offer of settlement was 
based principally on the facts that the foun- 
dations are now inactive, have been liqui- 
dated in part and will be fully liquidated 
immediately upon the determination of a 
claim of possible tax liability asserted 
against them by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, and that Baird is no longer associated 
with registrant or with any other broker- 
dealer or investment adviser and under the 
terms of the offer will be precluded from en- 
gaging in the securities business in any 
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capacity with a broker-dealer or investment 
adviser.“ 

Accordingly, it is ordered that: 

(1) the proceedings with respect to David 
G. Baird be, and they hereby are, discon- 
tinued provided that if it shall appear at any 
time after the issuance of this order that 
Baird has breached any representation con- 
tained in or any term or condition of the of- 
fer of settlement, the Commission may, upon 
80 days notice to Baird, order a hearing to 
determine whether a breach has occurred 
and to afford Baird an opportunity to deny 
that a breach has occurred or to establish 
mitigating circumstances with respect to 
such breach. If Baird fails to appear at such 
hearing or upon such hearing if the Com- 
mission finds a breach of any representation, 
term or condition of the offer of settlement, 
the Commission may, without further pro- 
ceedings, impose such sanctions as it deems 
appropriate under the circumstances and 
may determine such proceedings against 
Baird in accordance with the provisions of 
Rule 7(e) of the Commission’s Rules of 
Practice; 

(2) the proceedings with respect to Baird 
& Co. and William D. Brome be, and they 
hereby are, discontinued. 

By the Commission (Chairman Cohen and 
Commissioners Owens, Budge, Wheat and 
Smith). 

OrvaL L. DuBois, 
Secretary. 
[From the Washington Star, July 15, 1968] 
FOUNDATIONS PROBE FIGURE Is BANNED BY 
SEC DECISION 
(By Lee M. Cohn) 

David G. Baird, the target of a 1963 con- 
gressional investigation of tax-exempt foun- 
dations, has been forced off Wall Street by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

In an opinion issued earlier this month, 
the SEC said Baird had illegally used three 
foundations be controlled to engage in mul- 
timillion-dollar stock transactions. 

Rather than imposing sanctions, the SEC 
accepted Baird’s settlement offer, which bars 
him permanently from engaging in the se- 
curities business in any capacity with a 
broker-dealer or investment adviser. 

Without admitting any violations of law, 
Baird consented to the SEC’s findings. The 
SEC noted in offering the settlement he had 
said he was 72 years old and ill. 

PATMAN LEADS PROBE 

Rep. Wright Patman, D-Tex., charged in a 
1963 report that Baird had used three “chari- 
table” foundations to cloak tax-free stock 
deals, banking operations and other profit- 
making business ventures. 

Patman, who has been crusading for tighter 
regulation of tax-exempt foundations, said 
Baird used his foundations as “multimillion- 
dollar, tax-free securities dealers—dispensing 


5As noted, under the terms of the offer 
of settlement we make no findings as to 
the allegations with respect to registrant. In 
view of the Division’s recommendation that 
we accept the offer and the other particular 
circumstances of this case, including the fact 
that Baird dominated r t during the 
period of the activities in question, that con- 
siderable time has elapsed since some of the 
events we have discussed took place, and 
that the composition of the firm has changed 
and, as stated above, Baird will be disas- 
sociated from the successor firm, we have 
considered it appropriate in the public in- 
terest to dispose of these proceedings with- 
out addressing ourselves to those allegations 
and shall accordingly discontinue the pro- 
as to registrant. Our action in this 
respect is not, of course, in any way in dero- 
gation of the principles regarding the re- 
sponsibility of registrants for activities of 
their principals and their employees. 
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Millions of dollars of credit to prominent 
businessmen customers.” 

Among those cited by Patman as engaging 
in big stock and credit deals with Baird 
through the foundations were Serge Seme- 
nenko, a Boston banker with movie industry 
interests; Floyd B. Odlum, a prominent New 
York financier; William Zeckendorf, once a 
real estate magnate, and Conrad Hilton and 
other members of the hotel family. 

The SEC said Baird, then the leading part- 
ner of Baird & Co., a Wall Street broker- 
dealer, used his foundations “to engage in 
activities which amounted to the conduct 
of a large-scale broker-dealer business,” al- 
though the foundations were not registered 
with the SEC. 

The foundations carried out transactions 
in more than 630 issues from 1950 to 1963, 
including transactions with 340 persons who 
were not broker-dealers, the SEC said. 

Transactions with one person alone ex- 
ceeded $25 million, the SEC said, but did not 
identify him. 

The foundations bought $118.8 million 
worth of securities and sold $125.8 million 
worth from 1953 through 1963, the SEC said. 


ILLEGAL LOANS CHARGED 


Futhermore, the SEC said, the foundations 
loaned more than $18 million to 40 persons 
in connection with securities purchases from 
1950 through 1962, including $11.5 million to 
one person. Some of the foundations’ loans 
to customers of Baird & Co. were larger than 
allowed by Federal Reserve regulations and 
were not backed by required types of collat- 
eral, the SEC said. 

Income of the foundations came mainly 
from their securities activities, the SEC said. 
Income and donations totaled $37.1 million 
from 1953 to 1963, of which $21.9 million 
came from net gains on sales of securities, $5 
million from interest and $3.5 million from 
dividends, according to the findings. 

The SEC said Baird resigned as a general 
partner in Baird & Co. in June 1967 and as 
a limited partner last December. The three 
foundations are inactive and in the process 
of liquidation, the SEC said. 


Another investigation of the Subcom- 
mittee on Foundations involves the op- 
erations of an organization known as 
Americans Building Constitutionally— 
ABC—Barrington, Ill. This organization 
was allegedly mass-producing tax-ex- 
empt foundations for a fee of $10,500. 
Hearings were held in October-November 
1967. Three of the trustees of Americans 
Building Constitutionally have now been 
indicted in California on grand theft 
charges. The Wall Street Journal of July 
25, 1968, covers the indictment as follows: 
NINE TIED To Group FOSTERING Tax SIDESTEP 

FOUNDATIONS INDICTED FOR THEFT AND FRAUD 
(By Byron E. Calame) 

Los ANGELES.—The three top Officials of 
an Illinois organization that claimed to be 
helping individuals use trusts and founda- 
tions to avoid taxes, and three of its Califor- 
nia promoters, have been indicted on grant 
theft charges by an Orange County grand 
jury. 

All six of the officials and California pro- 
moters of Americans Building Constitution- 
ally, or ABC, plus three other promoters of 
the organization, also were indicted on 
charges of conspiring to commit grand theft 
and fraud and obtain money by false pre- 
tenses. The indictments followed a 20-month 
investigation of the group by the California 
Attorney General’s office. 

The nationwide activities of the organiza- 
tion were first disclosed in a Wall Street 
Journal story last August. Since then, both 
the Internal Revenue Service and Congres- 
sional subcommittee have announced in- 
vestigations of ABC, which was started early 
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in 1966 and has claimed to have more than 
200 members. The group also is being in- 
vestigated by authorities in Illinois and 
Michigan. 

In return for a membership fee of up to 
$10,500, the organization offered to organize 
a package of private trusts and foundations 
that supposedly would minimize the mem- 
ber’s income and estate taxes. This was 
usually accomplished, according to the 
group’s claims, by setting up a nonprofit 
foundation that took over the member’s 
business (supposedly making all the income 
tax-free) and then hired the member to op- 
erate it. Trusts linked to the nonprofit 
foundation assertedly took the member's 
house, stocks and certain other assets off the 
tax lists. 

The three indicted ABC trustees were Rob- 
ert D. Hayes, managing trustee and a Bar- 
rington, II., sales-training executive; Richard 
J. Stephenson, a law school graduate from 
Chicago; and J. Alton Lauren, a Chicago real 
estate appraiser. The California promoters 
indicted were B. Douglas Fahy and Charles 
R. Billings, Long Beach insurance men, and 
Gustave Galas, a Santa Ana lawyer. 


ALLEGED LEADER 


The individuals indicted only on the con- 
splracy charge were James R. Walsh, of 
Fontana, Wis., who has been described as the 
principal architect of ABC; Lyman Garber, a 
Beverly Hills, Calif., lawyer, and Fred K. 
Dell. a Barrington, III., training expert. 

The defendants could be sentenced to from 
one to 10 years in prison for each count of 
grand theft or conspiracy on which they 
might be convicted. 

The first count of the indictment, which 
alleges that the defendants conspired to 
commit grand theft and fraud and to obtair 
money by false pretenses, links all nine de- 
fendants to the operations of ABC in Orange 
County between March and December 1967. 
It states that Messrs. Fahy, Billings, Galas, 
Dell and Garber held or attended meetings 
where the ABC plan was discussed with 
prospective members, According to the in- 
dictment, prospective members at some of 
these meetings were shown a film prepared 
by Messrs. Hayes, Walsh, Stephenson and 
Lauren. The first count also alleges that Mr. 
Galas received a total of $1,875 from three 
Orange County doctors in July 1967 for the 
purpose of setting up a foundation for them. 

The second and third counts in the indict- 
ment charge the three ABC trustees and Mr. 
Fahy with grand theft in taking $8,000 from 
each of two Orange County men who were to 
have foundations created for them by ABC. 
Mr. Billings also is named in the second 
count. The three other counts of grand theft 
involve the $1,875 received from the three 
doctors and name the three trustees and 
Messrs. Fahy, Billings and Galas. 

None of the six counts in the indictment 
spell out exactly why or how the receipt of 
the money from the prospective members 
constituted the alleged grand theft, fraud 
or obtaining money by false pretenses. But 
the attorney general’s office has stated in 
previous court proceedings that it believes “a 
major portion of ABC’s advice is false and 
misleading” and that it questions whether 
the package of foundations and trusts cre- 
ated by ABC can legally provide all the bene- 
fits claimed for it by ABC’s promoters. 

It was learned yesterday that some of the 
defendants have already been arrested, but 
their identity couldn't be immediately deter- 
mined. 

LAWYERS DISCUSS PLAN 


The ABC plan has generated considerable 
discussion among tax lawyers across the 
country. For example, recent seminars on 
private foundations held in New York and 
Las Vegas by the Practicing Law Institute of 
New York have included a presentation 
called the “ABC” Foundation Plan: Magic 
Formula or Sham? 
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ABC's three trustees are currently fight- 
ing a Chicago Federal court order that would 
force them to turn over a complete list of 
members and certain other information to 
the IRS. All three trustees had previously re- 
fused to provide the information in response 
to an IRS summons issued last October. 
The IRS has expressed doubts about the le- 
gality of the ABC plan and warned last Oc- 
tober that “the tax consequences to those 
who participate could be adverse.” 

The three trustees refused to provide sim- 
ilar information to the Foundations subcom- 
mittee of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee last fall. Mr. Walsh also refused to answer 
numerous questions put to him by the sub- 
committee headed by Rep. Patman (D., 
Texas) and ended up walking out of the 
hearing room while he was still being ques- 
tioned. Mr. Walsh told the subcommittee 
that he was then the subject of an IRS 
investigation that could lead to the filing of 
criminal charges against him. At that time, 
Rep. Patman indicated that contempt cita- 
tions would be sought against the balky wit- 
nesses, but the subcommittee hasn’t issued 
any yet. 

The Orange County indictments are the 
result of an investigation begun early last 
year by Lawrence R. Tapper of the charitable 
trust section of the California Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office. When Messrs, Fahy and Billings 
refused to answer certain questions put to 
them by Mr. Tapper, the deputy attorney 
general sought to have them held in con- 
tempt of court, Despite a year-long legal 
battle, both men were eventually sentenced 
to jail until they answered certain of Mr. 
Tapper’s questions. Mr. Billings purged him- 
self of contempt earlier this month after 
spending 38 days in the Los Angeles County 
Jail. But Mr. Fahy avoided arrest in the con- 
tempt matter by remaining outside the 
state and never was jailed. It couldn’t be 
immediately determined if the contempt ci- 
tation against Mr. Fahy would now be 


dropped. 
IDENTITIES WITHHELD 


Several of the persons questioned about 
ABC have maintained that such inquiries 
were an invasion of their privacy and that 
the rules of ABC prohibited disclosure of the 
names of its members. In the membership 
agreement, the ABC member supposedly 
promises never to divulge any of the 
“methods, procedures or techniques” used, 
or the identity of any other member. 

The indictment which was handed up by 
the grand jury earlier this week, is being han- 
dled by H. Warren Siegel, a state deputy at- 
torney general, with the assistance of Michael 
R. Capizzi, deputy Orange County district 
attorney. 

Mr. Hayes said in an interview last October 
that he was introduced to Mr. Walsh, who 
had developed the package of foundations 
and trusts used by AEC, in 1965. Mr. Hayes, 
67 years old, said he and Mr. Walsh created 
ABC in early 1966, and that the ABC plan was 
introduced to individuals around the country 
by employes of Sales Analysis Institute, a 
sales training concern owned by Mr. Hayes. 
The Sales Analysis Institute employes worked 
with local promoters such as Mr. Fahy who 
would set up meeting of prospective 
members. 

Mr. Walsh, who is about 50, has repeatedly 
claimed that he has no official connection 
with ABO, although he has been described by 
& source close to the Patman subcommittee 
as the “principal architect” of the ABC idea. 

Mr. Hayes and Mr. Walsh maintained in 
interviews last fall that ABC’s purpose was to 
“awaken the average creative person” to the 
benefits of “restructuring” his business and 
estate on a not-for-profit basis. They claimed 
that ABC was simply “Henry Fordizing"—or 
mass producing—legal and tax expertise, long 
available only to the wealthy. 

ABC recruited its members by word of 
mouth. At an introductry meeting, prospec- 
tive members would be given a three-hour 
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presentation by an ABC representative. If 
the prospect decided to join, he would make 
an initial payment of $1,050. This payment 
covered 30 hours of instruction in how to 
use the complex legal web of foundations 
and trusts that ABC claimed it could create 
for the member to help him avoid taxes. 


COST ESCALATES 


Upon completing the 30-hour course, the 
new member had the option of paying $4,200 
more to have a nonprofit foundation created 
for his benefit, or paying $9,450 more for the 
entire ABC package of foundations and 
trusts. It couldn’t be determined whether 
ABC has continued to actively seek new 
members or has modified its plan in any way 
in recent months. 

Mr. Walsh said last fall that none of the 
trustees received any money from ABC, but 
he admitted then that his own foundation 
received an undisclosed amount of money 
from ABC for certain services it provided to 
ABC. Some of ABC’s money has gone to pay 
the legal costs of Messers. Fahy and Billings 
in their legal battle with the state attorney 
general’s office here, according to Mr. Fahy. 

Sources close to ABO's operations said last 
fall that a significant number of its members 
were medical men, including chiropractors, 
dentists, general practitioners and osteo- 
paths, Those who joined ABC could recoup 
all or part of their initial outlay through the 
organization’s “referral system.” Mr. Walsh 
explained in the interview last fall that if one 
member could convince another member to 
join, his foundation would receive a $2,000 
“endowment” out of the fees paid by the 
new member. The first member’s foundation 
would also get $1,000 of the fees paid by 
any new members attracted by the second 
member, and $500 of the fees paid by the 
next “generation” of members. 


THE AUTOMOBILE—SOURCE OF 
PROTECTION OR OF DANGER? 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
2 years since he was named Director of 
the National Highway Safety Bureau, 
Dr. William Haddon has contributed 
greatly to a highly significant effort to 
create a system in which the design of 
the automobile may serve as a means of 
protection to its occupants, rather than 
as an additional source of hazard. The 
effort is continuing, and it is worthwhile. 

Dr. Haddon recently gave a speech on 
this topic and on the responsibilities of 
his agency to the American Automobile 
Association. Knowing that my colleagues 
will be as interested in this question as I, 
I ask that Dr. Haddon’s speech be re- 
printed in the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE QUALITY OF HIS 

ENVIRONMENT 
(Remarks of Dr. William Haddon, Jr., Direc- 
tor, National Highway Safety Bureau, 

Federal Highway Administration, U.S. 

Department of Transportation, before the 

Annual Traffic Safety Management Work- 

shop, American Automobile Association, at 

the Mayfiower Hotel, Washington, D.C., 

June 27, 1968) 

The miracles and blessings of the age of 
technology need no new spokesmen, Yet 
man, who made this technology to master 
his environment and to better his life, now 
senses that the human values which make 
life worthwhile now seem threatened by this 
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technology, Large and complex systems have 
a momentum of their own. Their objective 
was to give man greater control. The result 
is a tragic irony: systems now tend to con- 
trol the individual, to isolate him, and even 
to maim him, 

Let us focus for a moment at the human 
equation of the automotive system, at the 
risk of over-simplification. On the one hand, 
it is a mode of transportation which is 
owned and directed by the individual, giving 
him mobility, freedom and privacy. The pri- 
vate automobile is, if anything, a symbol of 
individual power, success, and glamour in 
the midst of a society whose images are 
mostly impersonal, automated, and large 
scale. In his car the American individual 
need not feel dwarfed, out of place and with- 
out a say or a role, On the other hand, there 
are these appalling human statistics: 

The deaths of nearly 2,000,000 men, women, 
and children on our highways in the past 
60 years of the automotive age. 

Tens of millions of injured and uncounted 
thousands crippled for life in this same 
time period. 

These statistics continue to grow on a daily, 
monthly and yearly rate: 

On an average day highway casualities in 
the U.S. total over 10,000 injured. 

Average weekly deaths constitute a tragic 
toll of more than 1,000. 

Economic losses average about $1 billion 
a month. 

Each year more than 8 million days of 
hospitalization are now required merely for 
the care and treatment of crash survivors, 

There is a more sobering fact about our 
technological age that the best minds and 
tools of modern science have not been 
brought to bear to any great extent on 
this tragic problem of human loss. 

Traffic safety has largely remained out- 
side the areas traditionally of concern to 
most of the professionals who could con- 
tribute their skills to its solution. 

The signs of change, however, are clearly 
with us. In fact, beginning about a dozen 
years ago, a few research workers here and 
there began to uncover the facts which have 
increasingly pointed the way to the pos- 
sibility of great reductions in these tragic 
totals of human and property damage. 

In outline, the problem divides logically 
into three parts, in each of which are cir- 
cumstances which contribute greatly to the 
losses that continue to occur. 

We refer to these three parts of highway 
safety as the pre-crash, crash, and post-crash 
phases of the problem, 

In the first, or pre-crash phase, the issues 
are those which determine whether or not 
a crash takes place. Here, for example, we 
are concerned with drunken driving, blow- 
outs and the other mechanical failures of 
vehicles, medical conditions which may lead 
to incapacitation while driving, and those 
features of highway design and maintenance 
such as lighting and markings which make 
it more difficult for the operator to continue 
safely on his way. 

In the second, or crash phase, we are con- 
cerned with the circumstances which, in the 
crash itself, determine whether or not any 
injury occurs, and if so, its severity. Here, 
the success of the vehicle “package” in pro- 
tecting its occupants is the paramount issue. 
Also important is the success of the highway 
designer in providing the safest possible 
highway crash design of the road, for ex- 
ample, by ensuring that vehicles that do 
leave the roadway will not be able to hit 
solid objects that decelerate them too 
abruply to allow the survival of those in- 
volved. 

It is strange with respect to the crash 
phase that most Americans still do not un- 
derstand that it is scientifically possible for 
them to ship themselves and their loved ones 
just as successfully packaged and, conse- 
quently, as safely as they ship delicate wed- 
ding presents and other fragile cargo. Yet 
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many who would consider it preposterous to 
ship a teacup loose in an empty barrel with a 
hostile interior and sides that may fall open, 
do precisely this with themselves and their 
children, and at high speed. 

Since crashes will continue to occur in 
substantial numbers, for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, we are placing strong emphasis on 
greatly improving the crash design of ve- 
hicles, and especially the safety of the occu- 
pant compartment itself. 

Similarly, at a time when our children con- 
tinue to learn of the danger of wolves in the 
forest, we must somehow also educate them 
and ourselves to the hazards of our modern 
environment, and what can be done about 
them. For example, an uncushioned bridge 
pillar, or a light pole designed so that it 
kills rather than shears when hit, is a hazard 
far more serious than any wild animal could 
possibly be, even if loose in a downtown area. 
Similarly, the steering shaft of a car does not 
need to be a spear aimed at the chest; rather 
it can be redesigned as a cushion that pro- 
tects the driver, as required under our De- 
partmental standards on all vehicles manu- 
factured after January 1, 1968. 

Once the crash has taken place, we are 
concerned with the post-crash phase and the 
circumstances which in it determine whether 
or not many will live or die. Here, of course, 
the principal issues involve the rapidity and 
quality of the post-accident response; the 
communication system and emergency 
transportation; and the provision of the best 
in first-aid and medical care. 

Unfortunately for many of the dead and 
injured, emergency services in a large por- 
tion of the United States are archaic at best. 
Although there are outstanding exceptions in 
some areas of the country, in most there have 
been no requirements that ambulance at- 
tendants be expert in first-aid, that their 
equipment meet acceptable standards of any 
type, or that their patterns of operation be 
sufficient for the great responsibility placed 
upon them. We believe on p evi- 
dence that such deficiencies are contributing 
directly to thousands of deaths each year in 
the United States, especially in rural areas. 

That the shortcomings of our present situ- 
ation are unnecessary is illustrated by the 
fact that as a nation we have demonstrated 
and applied a completely different level of 
planning, technology, and understanding in 
our handling of very similar injuries occur- 
ring under the conditions of jungle warfare. 

By contrast, for example, few on the do- 
mestic scene expect to see helicopters work- 
ing rapidly in transferring the injured to hos- 
pitals, the use of highly skilled medical 
corpsmen and other paramedical profession- 
als; or for that matter survival rates for 
serious injuries anywhere near as high as 
those now achieved routinely under military 
conditions. This is all the more tragic when 
it is considered that on the civilian scene the 
logistical requirements can be anticipated 
with a precision impossible under the shift- 
ing conditions of modern war. The highways 
continue in the same locations, the hospitals 
do not move about, the evening and weekend 
hours in which a greatly disproportionate 
share of the major crashes take place, are all 
well known in advance. Yet such considera- 
tions are only now beginning to be weighed 
by those concerned with the survival of those 
injured on the nation’s roads. 

In recognition of the seriousness of the 
highway safety problems and the need to 
bring the nation’s resources to bear on them, 
President Johnson in 1966 requested the 
Congress to take action. Within six months, 
a record-setting pace, with the suggestions 
and support of organizations such as the 
AAA, the Congress returned a comprehensive, 
well-constructed package consisting of two 
Safety bills for the President to sign into 
law. Let me now briefly outline the areas 
which these Acts cover. 

The National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act is the most well known. Its first 
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title provides a mandate to establish appro- 
priate Federal motor vehicle safety standards, 
the first set of which went into effect in the 
current model year. An additional group of 
standards has been applicable to the 1969 
model, 

Title I of the Act also provides the legal 
authority to enforce such vehicle and equip- 
ment standards and specifies that the manu- 
facturers must notify purchasers of vehicles 
and equipment known to have defects, and 
to notify the Department as well. 

In addition, the Bureau is to conduct re- 
search, testing, and development and train- 
ing activities to support the current and 
projected actions of the Bureau. 

Under Title II of the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act, the Bureau is also 
directed to establish standards for tires, and 
the first standards under this authority have 
been issued. 

Under Title III of the Act, we are to study 
the needs for research and test facilities and 
report back to the Congress. This report will 
be submitted in the near future. 

Finally, under Title IV of the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act, the 
National Driver Register, in which all States 
participate, was transferred from the Bureau 
of Public Roads to the National Highway 
Safety Bureau. This is a mechanism under 
which any State can check on the major 
aspects of a driver's record in other States. 

Under the Highway Safety Act of 1966, our 
job is the establishment of uniform stand- 
ards for State highway safety programs. On 
June 27, 1967 Secretary of Transportation, 
Alan S. Boyd, issued the first group of these. 
They had been developed during the preced- 
ing seven months with very considerable par- 
ticipation—as appropriately required by the 
statute—of a wide variety of individuals and 
organizations from virtually all the States, 
from organizations of State and local govern- 
ment officials, from National and other safety 
organizations, and from a wide range of in- 
terested groups. These standards cover the 
following 13 areas indicated by their titles: 

Driver Education 

Driver Licensing 

Motorcycle Safety 

Traffic Records 

Alcohol in Relation to Highway Safety 

Periodic Motor Vehicle Inspection 

Motor Vehicle Registration 

Highway Design, Construction, and Main- 
tenance 

Traffic Control Devices 

Identification and Surveillance of Accident 
Locations 

Codes and Laws 

Traffic Courts 

Emergency Medical Services 

A very important provision of this law, one 
which I very strongly endorse personally, is 
the requirement which places in the hands 
of each Governor the authority for all State 
activities under this grant-in-aid program. 
This was a move on the part of the Congress 
to ensure a unified approach to this import- 
ant problem within each State, and among 
all the States. 

The great importance of work at the local 
level was also emphasized. At least 40 per- 
cent of the funds must be spent in local 
communities, where the problem can and 
must be approached by those closest to it. 

The Highway Safety Act and those who 
framed it did not anticipate a Federal take- 
over of functions we all feel should be left 
to the States. The legislative history makes 
very clear that the purpose was not to estab- 
lish Federal licenses, certificates of title, 
police forces or any other such activities. 
Rather, the objective was to provide a means 
for helping those who are nearest to the prob- 
lems involved to deal with them most ef- 
fectively. Judging from the exceptionally fine 
response in almost every State during the 
past year, this objective will be achieved and 
the Federal role will be one of standard set- 
ting, in cooperation with the States, the pro- 
vision of the financial assistance, and espe- 
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cially the sponsoring under both safety Acts 
of the research that must be greatly intensi- 
fied if we are obtain the facts upon which all 
of our programs must increasingly be based. 

The scope of this program is a large one 
and its objectives ambitious, The success of 
the program depends, however, on the degree 
to which it truly cares about the value of 
human life and the quality of the environ- 
ment in which we live. This care must be 
focused not only on protecting human lives 
and preventing human injuries but also on 
the role played by the individual in the pro- 
gram. We seek not to build a new, impersonal 
system to cure the evils of another or to fill 
the vacuum of past inaction with all-per- 
vasive Federal power. 

Our search is rather to ensure a harmo- 
nious balance between the rights of a free 
citizenry and the necessity for orderly and 
responsible actions. The task of the private 
sector in this program cannot be over- 
emphasized, particularly where organizations 
such as yours provide the most direct link 
with individual drivers and citizens as well 
as with State and local officials. 

Already we see the promise of results, For 
instance, the initial emphasis of the program 
on improving the crashworthiness of the 
vehicle system shows signs of payoff. Data 
from Sweden on the effect of a safety belt 
occupant restraint system shows a 30 per- 
cent reduction in minor injuries and 80 per- 
cent for those of fatal grade. This study of 
more than 28,000 highway crashes revealed 
that not one of 9,345 occupants wearing 
combination shoulder-lap safety belts was 
fatally injured in serious crashes at speeds 
up to 60 miles per hour. But non-belted 
occupants were killed at speeds as low as 12 
miles per hour. Clearly, these figures under- 
score the need to promote a wider and more 
effective use of such restraint systems. Pre- 
liminary evidence shows comparable reduc- 
tions due to the introduction of energy 
absorbing steering shafts and the new lami- 
nates for windshields. 

We have recently heard of the results of 
better crash design of the highway environ- 
ment. There has been only one fatality on 
Texas highways in collisions with signs 
mounted on breakaway supports in the 27 
months since introduction of this safety 
feature as contrasted with 80 fatalities in 
collisions with non-breakaway signs in the 
preceding 2 years in that State. 

The progress in other areas, particularly 
as to those human and system factors which 
account for crashes, may well be more diffi- 
cult to achieve. More and better accident 
investigation data and methods are urgently 
needed as well as extensive research and 
development. In many of these areas we are 
dealing with a complex of factors concerned 
with human behavior and the need to change 
that behavior. Again, the role of o 
tions who deal directly with individual 
drivers is crucial whether it relates to the 
problem of alcohol in driving or the need for 
better maintenance practices for vehicles in 
use, 

I am confident that your concern for the 
driver, his passengers, and other road users 
will continue to engage your best efforts and 
talents in making the automotive system 
more compatible to the needs of the indi- 
vidual and of our society. 


THE NEGRO REVOLUTION AND 
TRADE UNIONISM 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, with the two 
major political parties talking about jobs 
and job training for the unemployed, 
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either through private enterprise or the 
public sector, it is appropriate to con- 
sider the role of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem in the opening of job opportunities 
for black Americans. 

In too many instances it has been more 
a barrier than a facilitator. Despite De- 
partment of Labor regulations prohibit- 
ing approved apprenticeship programs 
from discriminating, opportunities are 
only now just beginning to open on an 
equal basis. 

I include in the Recorp a speech by 
William Gould, New York labor lawyer, 
to the Long Island Labor-Management 
Institute on “The Negro Revolution and 
Trade Unionism”: 

THE NEGRO REVOLUTION AND TRADE UNIONISM 


(Speech by William B. Gould to the Tri- 
County Long Island Labor-Management 
Institute, June 23, 1968) 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
speak with you this morning since, as leaders 
of your respective unions, you are the men 
who will have a significant role in determin- 
ing whether this nation redeems its promise 
of equal employment opportunity—a prom- 
ise made most recently through the lan- 
guage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964—or 
whether we collectively slip back off the abyss 
into continuous racial disorder and violence. 
At the outset, let me be frank about where 
I think the blame lies for the current racial 
tensions. While it is true that most industrial 
unions have little if anything to say about 
hiring policies—and that racial discrimina- 
tion in employment generally preceded the 
advent of the labor movement, the natonal 
labor movement—both the craft and indus- 
trial unions—must shoulder a very major 
portion of the responsibility for the white 
racism, which, according to the Kerner Re- 
port, lies at the heart of the ever-increasing 
and self-destructive polarization of the races 
which we witness today. Having said this, 
however, I also believe that it is important 
to take note of the role which certain labor 
leaders and unions have played in improving 
the lot of black workingmen and, most sig- 
nificantly, the impact that their efforts have 
had within the unions and at the work place 
over which the unions have jurisdiction. 

District 65, RWDU has made a substantial 
effort in developing a training program and 
reference system which is deliberately aimed 
at minority youth. Harry Van Arsdale has 
recruited a large number of Negro and Puerto 
Rican workers who now enjoy caft union 
membership in his prestigious IBEW. And 
even Peter Schoenmann, President of the 
United Association of Plumbers and Pipe- 
fitters—who one year ago railed against the 
invidious concept of “affirmative action” as 
a@ procedure foreign to his union's traditions, 
has now followed the lead of C. J. Haggerty 
(President of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the AFL-CIO) in 
stating a desire to recruit Negroes and other 
minority group apprentices. And, of course, 
the Workers Defense League has done yeoman 
duty in preparing Negro and Puerto Rican 
youngsters for apprenticeship examinations. 

But the cold facts are that only 4% of 
the nation’s apprentices in the urban areas— 
where Negroes have migrated in large num- 
bers—are minority group people. The Chair- 
man of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission has stated that a more intensive 
effort is needed. The Demonstration Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966— 
(Model Cities Program) provides that ghetto 
residents obtain “maximum opportunities” 
for employment. But neither the AFL-CIO 
leadership—nor any international union so 
far as I am aware—has put itself on record 
in support of a “trainee” classification which 
will lead to a journeyman’s card for Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans who may not meet qual- 
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ifications—such as age, for instance—of ex- 
isting apprentice programs. 

And while the industrial unions with their 
large Negro constituencies have been more 
responsive in providing a remedy for the 
racial malaise in this country—some of them 
continue to thwart the equitable advance- 
ment of their Negro members through dis- 
eriminatory seniority systems. Apparently, 
the wrath of their white membership—the 
white majority—inhibits the bold approach 
that is required. In short, union leaders are 
acting like our political leaders who refuse 
to face up to the implications of the Kerner 

rt. 

What makes all of this particularly tragic 
in the case of the unions, however, is that 
they were born out of the deeply-felt need 
to protect working people who, by them- 
selves, could not obtain equitable treatment 
from their employers or their state. The 
overriding goal of the trade union move- 
ment was to eliminate wage competition be- 
tween workers and to establish standards 
which would do away with exploitation, The 
mechanisms established to achieve these goals 
took a number of forms: the apprenticeship 
program, hiring halls, the de facto closed 
shop, all of which, among other things, were 
designed to keep the supply of organized 
labor in the trade so scarce that the mehi- 
bers would have work during periods of eco- 
nomic decline. And the industrial unions— 
in addition to negotiating union security 
provisions which require membership as a 
condition of employment—put together a 
seniority structure which protects union 
members (and non-union) in varying de- 
grees in the case of promotion, layoff and 
bump-back. Thus, an employer is now lim- 
ited in his ability to affect the worker's em- 
ployment status without considering length 
of service. 

All of these tools represent an obvious 
improvement over the old order in my opin- 
ion. They were devised to protect those who 
could not protect themselves individually. 
But now, gentlemen, you are confronted with 
the Negro Revolution which, like the labor 
movement, is, in part, a demand to share 
in the material goods from which a part of 
the community has been excluded. So long as 
these union devised procedures—apprentice- 
ship programs, hiring halls and seniority— 
are seen by the Negro community as ex- 
clusionary devices, the labor movement will 
not be able to meet the challenge of the 
Negro Revolution and will not be able to 
assist in wielding together a Negro-labor 
coalition geared to demand economic and 
social reform in this country. You must, 
where necessary, modify legitimate protective 
devices so that they will be regarded as in- 
struments to speed the advance of minority 
group workers—and not as instruments of 
oppression which thwart their interest. In 
short, the labor movement must act as rep- 
resentative of ail the workers in the com- 
munity—no matter how lowly their station 
in life, no matter how difficult their plight. 

Fundamental to this process, it seems to 
me, is the acceptance of two assumptions. 
The first is that the white majority in the 
unions—like the white majority in the na- 
tion—must assume burdens which would not 
be shouldered if the Negro were to remain 
a second class citizen. In the context of to- 
day's struggle, the white membership might 
be often likened to the individual worker 
who benefited—or thought he benefited— 
from the unorganized shop and thus resisted 
unionism as a Hmitation on his opportuni- 
ties. The price of social justice and civil or- 
der is a sharing of available work opportuni- 
ties. Otherwise, a despairing Negro commu- 
nity will join forces with traditionally anti- 
union elements. The budding friendship 
between Richard Nixon and Floyd Mekis- 
sick is already an example of this. 

Secondly, the labor movement at all lev- 
els—AFL-CIO, international union, and lo- 
cal unions—must stop telling its members 
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that “affirmative action” and all programs 
which deliberately encourage the recruitment 
and advancement of minority group work- 
ers are something different from equal em- 
ployment opportunity, The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the goal of equal employment 
opportunity can be best realized through 
color conscious policies which are remedies 
for past discrimination and which, in some 
instances, may modify some of the union 
procedures of which I have been speaking. 
Otherwise, I fear, the attack on union nego- 
tiated protective devices will destroy their 
effectiveness for both black and white work- 
ers—and we will all be the losers as the 
result. 

Part of the price may be revision of ap- 
prenticeship programs which are outdated 
because of technological developments. But 
that is a relatively small price to pay. 

Let me be specific about some of the things 
that are wrong and what must be done about 
them. Insofar as recruitment into apprentice- 
ship programs is concerned, C. J. Haggerty’s 
February 1 letter to Secretary of Labor Wirtz 
appears to be an important step forward be- 
cause it promises “maximum utilization of 
responsible civil rights organizations willing 
to join in a cooperative effort. and, in 
addition, support for programs of minority 
recruitment, endorsement of apprenticeship 
programs like the Urban League sponsored 
LEAP. But, as The New York Times said on 
February 19 “.. the reforms now promised 
will mean little where local unions continue 
to find excuses for keeping apprenticeship 
programs almost totally “lily white.” 

In the meantime, however, I believe that 
the AFL-CIO, to begin with, should make 
clear its endorsement of a Model Cities Pro- 
gram trainee classification which will im- 
part construction trades skills to minority 
group workers and which will culminate in 
a journeyman’s card for the trainee. The 
Labor Department has already approved such 
a trainee classification in a Syracuse, New 
York federally assisted project. Labor union 
support for this type of program—in effect, 
training in lieu of apprenticeship for em- 
ployees who have been bypassed by father- 
son or relative, friend apprentice programs 
might go a long way toward easing ghetto 
unrest. 

But this program—in which unions, em- 
ployers, the Negro and Puerto Rican com- 
munities should establish jointly—must lead 
somewhere—in this case to a journeyman’s 
card. Otherwise, we are only going to fan 
the fires of frustration and engender new 
violence and destruction. We simply can- 
not be satisfied with construction programs— 
no matter how properly motivated—which 
have no objective beyond keeping the sum- 
mer “cool.” 

I implore you to lobby your international 
unions—and the AFL-CIO to make the Model 
Cities Program meaningful to ghetto resi- 
dents. It should be emphasized that accept- 
ance of the trainee classification and thus ac- 
ceptance of the statute’s intent to increase 
employment opportunities for those in the 
ghetto, will lead to construction which will 
increase work opportunities for all workers. 
And I ask that you do not hide behind the 
familiar cliche about lack of skills. As Peter 
Millones of The New York Times (February 
18) said: “. . . there is no question that many 
Negroes lack the basic skills to be such work- 
ers as sheet-metal workers and plumbers. But 
they presumably also have lacked, at one 
point, the skills of an electrician, yet the 
electricians’ local in New York, under the 
leadership of Harry Van Arsdale, has made 
great strides in adding Negroes to its roles.” 

But the problem of justice for the Negro 
is not limited to the craft unions. This fact 
is dramatized by the recent strike by the 
white members of the Paperworkers Union 
in Bogalusa, Louisiana, in protest against a 
revision of seniority procedures proposed by 
the Office of Contract Compliance—revisions 
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which were accepted by management, but not 
the union. In the case of the crafts, the prob- 
lem is job access. But in mass production, it 
is promotion—more particularly, the basis 
upon which promotions are to be made. And, 
parenthetically, it should be noted that 
where business is attempting to hire minor- 
ity group employees, the opportunity for ad- 
vancement and training should be present 
and clearly spelled out. 

Prior to the passage of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, many industrial unions and employ- 
ers negotiated segregated seniority lines or 
districts—that is to say, Negroes were limited 
to the undesirable lowpaying jobs—and 
whites were privileged to receive the higher 
paid, more skilled work. Sometimes, in the 
paper industry, for instance, Negroes acted as 
“helpers’’ and actually performed some of the 
same or similar tasks as white employees 
who received higher pay; sometimes, of 
course, the jobs were unrelated altogether. 
But the separate seniority pattern was the 
same. 

Now everyone agrees that segregated se- 
niority rights are unlawful. But many 
unions—even at the international level— 
resist a revision of the system which will 
permit the Negro worker to invoke his se- 
niority accumulated in the segregated dead 
end job—for the purpose of advancement in 
regard to previously “lily white” jobs. I must 
report to you that the AFL-CIO Civil Rights 
Department has been of little help in this 
matter, For, it contends that any disruption 
of existing seniority agreements would break 
faith with the interpretation of the Civil 
Rights Act which it sold to its membership 
in 1963 and 64. 

In the AFL-CIO document, Civil Rights: 
Facts v. Fiction, distributed prior to the 
Civil Rights Act, the AFL-CIO informed its 
members that, while certain seniority plans 
might be discriminatory, no employees’ 
seniority rights would be interfered with in 
any way. Quite obviously, this could not 
be if the Negro worker is to achieve some 
equity to compensate for past discrimina- 
tion. 

Unless a Negro worker is given some 
seniority credit for the purpose of future 
promotional opportunities and security 
against layoffs which is based upon time 
worked in the formerly segregated job, he 
is just as effectively denied equality through 
a “grandfather clause” as is the Negro ap- 
plicant to a father-son apprenticeship pro- 
gram. But collective agreements often es- 
tablish departmental or job classification 
seniority which designates the department 
or classification as the seniority unit—the 
very department and classification into 
which the Negro worker has been dis- 
criminatorily fenced in. 

Without racial considerations, there would 
be nothing inherently meritorious in one 
seniority system as opposed to another. 
Younger workers, for instance, might legit- 
imately create a narrow unit out of fear 
of displacement from older workers in more 
obsolete departments in the plant who have 
plant wide or company seniority, But it is 
obvious that a narrow unit—departmental 
or classification—is detrimental to the Negro 
worker who has been denied the right to 
accumulate seniority—in the unit to which 
he now advances—because of a discrimina- 
tory promotion policy. A remedy must take 
into account the seniority previously ac- 
cumulated and must attempt to compensate 
for what would have been obtained but for 
discrimination. Without such an approach, 
the Negro worker’s present employment 
status continues to embody within it past 
discrimination. 

At a conference between the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission and the 
AFL-CIO in May 1966, no union leader 
would risk the ire of his white members by 
proposing some type of compromise on this 
issue. The one-sided response to what is 
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admittedly a difficult question was that the 
Commission is not authorized to reform 
labor contracts involving vested rights” of 
white employees. 

Now anyone familiar with the process of 
collective bargaining knows that the unions 
themselves alter these “vested rights” on 
many occasions and that the courts have up- 
held such modifications. I therefore sug- 
gested in both a report to the Commission 
and in an article in the Winter 1967 issue of 
the Howard Law Journal that an accommo- 
dation be arrived at between the competing 
interests of Negro and white workers. For the 
latter group—the white worker—has built up 
reasonable expectations, even if predicated on 
segregation, as to the future of its employ- 
ment status. 

In brief, I said that under practically no 
circumstances should Negroes displace 
whites; that where a valid “line of progres- 
sion” exists—where it is truly necessary to 
learn one job before proceeding to the next— 
Negro workers should go to the bottom of the 
line just as the whites had done, unless it 
could be shown that a Negro’s presently exist- 
ing skills entitled him to more. I proposed 
that Negro workers, once having entered this 
formerly all-white line, could exercise senior- 
ity accumulated on the Negro job after a 
“residency” was completed during 
which the skills of the job could be learned. 

This plan was not acceptable to the AFL- 
CIO. But now the handwriting may be on 
the wall. The District Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia, in Quarles v. Philip Mor- 
ris Company has struck down a departmental 
seniority system which had its genesis in 
past discrimination—prior to the enactment 
of Civil Rights Act of 1964. As the court said, 
“, .. Congress did not intend to freeze an 
entire generation of Negro employees into 
discriminatory patterns that existed before 
the act.” 

One would hope that the AFL-CIO Civil 
Rights Department would take a position on 
this vital matter before more court cases 
further tarnish the labor movement’s image 
in the Negro community. As the New York 
Sheet Metal Workers well know, you buy 
little good will by integrating as the result of 
court order rather than voluntary action. 

Finally, I want to deal briefly with union 
organization of non-union Negro workers 
and the impact that this can have on the 
development of Negro leadership within the 
unions, It seems to me that one of the more 
hopeful trends today is the growth of public 
employee unions like the American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees Union and their enthusiastic repre- 
sentation of poorly paid Negro workers in 
local government. We must never forget 
that it was in this cause that Martin Luther 
King, Jr. died in Memphis, And in the public 
employment sector particularly—where the 
two revolutions involving public employees 
and Negro workers are proceeding simulta- 
neously—there is more opportunity to pro- 
vide equality inasmuch as the system is new 
and no one yet has a vested interest in it 
to protect. 

I believe that trade union movement must 
encourage Negro workers to assume leader- 
ship positions as well as to become members. 
And I should add that at times such encour- 
agement must call for procedures which both 
encourage and discourage democratic pro- 
cedure inside the union. Sometimes a total 
exclusion from leadership should obligate the 
unions to take measures which will guaran- 
tee positions for minorities—and in most 
strong unions this can be done; but some- 
times a union constitution’s rigid officer eligi- 
bility requirements exclude new minority 
group members—and, accordingly, such rigid- 
ities must be removed. 

Perhaps it would be a good idea for the 
ILGWU—formally or informally—to make 
sure that some of its large unskilled Negro 
membership become managers. There are no 
Negroes in this important position at pres- 
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ent. But there is no doubt that there will 
be if there is a will strong enough on the 
part of the ILGWU leadership. 

It is my hope that it is not too late for this 
type of trade union commitment. But that 
commitment—if it is to be successful—must 
reflect a willingness to revise and adapt, 
where necessary, the hard won security guar- 
antees which the unions achieved for an- 
other generation of dispossessed workers. 
And to be successful, you gentlemen must 
tackle the problem with the same vigor that 
you employed in constructing the house of 
labor itself. If this is not done, the erosion 
of your protection may wreak havoc for black 
and white workers in all industries and in 
all parts of the country. 


DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSIONAL 
PLATFORM HEARINGS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, in an un- 
precedented effort to solicit and repre- 
sent public opinion throughout the Na- 
tion on the major issues facing the 
American people, a group of Democratic 
Congressmen are planning public hear- 
ings to gather information for considera- 
tion by the Democratic National Con- 
vention Platform Committee. 

We are seeking to democratize even 
further the workings of the Democratic 
Party and make certain that all factions 
and viewpoints are reflected in our 
party’s platform. We do not have the 
audacity of the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois who thought he might write his 
party’s platform in his own office. Nor do 
we believe it is possible to distill into 
3,500 words a responsible, comprehen- 
sive statement on the myriad of issues 
facing the American people. 

Thus, with the blessing of our plat- 
form committee chairman, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs], we are going to the people to 
hear their thoughts, to learn their views, 
and to represent their opinions in our 
platform. These hearings, which will be 
held throughout the country by the par- 
ticipating Members, will enable the Dem- 
ocratic Party to frame a responsible and 
responsive platform, 

The following Members are participat- 
ing in this democratic effort for the 
Democratic Party and American people: 

Brock Apams of Washington, JOSEPH 
P. AbpaBRO of New York, THOMAS L. ASH- 
LEY of Ohio, JONATHAN B. BINGHAM of 
New York, JOHN A. BLATNIK of Minne- 
sota, EDWARD P. BOLAND of Massachusetts, 
JOHN Brapemas of Indiana, FRANK J. 
Brasco of New York, GEORGE E. Brown, 
IR., of California, James A. BURKE of 
Massachusetts. 

PHILLIP Burton of California, HUGH L. 
Carey of New York, Frank M. CLARK of 
Pennsylvania, JEFFERY COHELAN of Cal- 
ifornia, James C. Corman of California, 
JOHN C. CULVER of Iowa, Dominick V. 
DANIELS of New Jersey, JoHN H. Dent of 
Pennsylvania, JoHN G. Dow of New York. 

Don Epwarps of California, JOSHUA 
EILBERG of Pennsylvania, Prank B. Evans 
of Colorado, LEONARD FARBSTEIN of New 
York, THomas S. FoLEY of Washington, 
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WILLI D. Forp of Michigan, Don M. 
Fraser of Minnesota, RICHARD H. FULTON 
of Tennessee. 

KENNETH J. Gray of Illinois, WILLIAM 
J. GREEN of Pennsylvania, EDITH GREEN 
of Oregon. 

Lee H. HAMILTON of Indiana, JULIA 
BUTLER HANSEN of Washington, WILLIAM 
D. HatHaway of Maine, Wayne L. Hays 
of Ohio, HENRY HELSTOSKI of New Jersey, 
James J. Howarp of New Jersey, ANDREW 
JaAcoss, JR., of Indiana, JOHN C. KLuczyn- 
SKI of Illinois, PETER N. Kyros of Maine. 

ROBERT L. Leccert of California, CLAR- 
ENCE D. Lone of Maryland, JOHN J. 
McFatt of California, SPARK M. MATSU- 
Naca of Hawaii, LLOYD MER DS of Wash- 
ington, Patsy T. Minx of Hawaii, JOSEPH 
G. MINISRH of New Jersey, WILLIAM S. 
MorEHEAD of Pennsylvania, Ropert N. C. 
Nix of Pennsylvania, RICHARD L. OTTIN- 
GER of New York. 

EDWARD J. ParrEN of New Jersey, 
Tuomas M. Ress of California, Henry S. 
Reuss of Wisconsin, GEORGE M. RHODES 
of Pennsylvania, Peter W. RODINO of 
New Jersey, FRED B. Rooney of Pennsyl- 
vania, BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL of New 
York, Epwarp R. Roysat of California, 
J. EpwaRD Rousk of Indiana, WILLIAM F. 
Ryan of New York, FERNAND J. St GER- 
MAIN of Rhode Island, JAMES H. SCHEUER 
of New York, B. F. Stsk of California, 
FRANK THOMPSON, In., of New Jersey, 
Rosert O. Trernan of Rhode Island, 
Joun V. Tunney of California, Morris K. 
UDALL of Arizona, Joe D. WAGGONNER, Jr., 
of Louisiana, JEROME R. WALDIE of Cal- 
ifornia, CHARLES H. WILSON of California, 
LESTER L. WOLFF of New York. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
Congress passed the Captive Nations 
Week resolution—Public Law 86-90—in 
1959, we have observed 10 annual Cap- 
tive Nations Week events. What makes 
this record all the more remarkable is the 
fact that despite discouraging pressures 
from the White House and other sources, 
the annual observance has grown and ex- 
panded, both here and abroad. It is evi- 
dent that increasing numbers of free men 
are coming to recognize the strategic im- 
portance of all the captive nations to the 
security of the free world. 

As further indications of the variety of 
activities, undertaken during this past 
10th observance the following items are 
of particular interest: First, proclama- 
tions by Governors Ronald Reagan of 
California, and Harold E. Hughes of 
Iowa; second, an editorial and news ac- 
count in the July 15 and 16 issues of the 
New York Daily News; third, a New York 
Times report on July 15; fourth, a Span- 
ish-language report in New York’s El 
Tiempo of July 15; and fifth, a nationally 
distributed pamphlet on the week, titled 
“From Moscow’s ‘Izvestia’ to ‘Washing- 
ton's Post,“ and written by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky of Georgetown University 
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and chairman of the National Captive 
Nations Committee: 


A PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR RONALD REA- 
GAN ON CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK IN CALIFOR- 
NIA, JULY 14 THROUGH 20 


Whereas, the greatness of the United 
States is in large part attributable to its 
having been able, through the democratic 
process, to achieve a harmonious national 
unity of its people, even though they stem 
from the most diverse racial, religious, and 
ethnic backgrounds; and 

Whereas, the diverse backgrounds of the 
people of California enable them to under- 
stand and sympathize with the aspirations 
of peoples everywhere who wish to enjoy 
the blessings and benefits of freedom; and 

Whereas, it is fitting and proper that we 
in California do formally express our sym- 
pathy with those aspirations held by the 
peoples of the captive nations; 

Now, therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Gov- 
ernor of California, do hereby proclaim the 
week of July 14th through 20th as Captive 
Nations Week and invite the people of 
California to observe such week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the United States and the State 
of Iowa have an abiding commitment to 
the principles of self-determination and hu- 
man freedom; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to any ambi- 
tions of Communist leaders to initiate a ma- 
jor war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of 
the Captive Nations look to the United 
States as the citadel of human freedom and 
to the people of the United States as leaders 
in bringing about their freedom and in- 
dependence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States by unanimous vote passed Public 
Law 86-90 establishing the third week in 
July each year as Captive Nations Week 
and inviting the people of the United 
States to observe such week with appropriate 
prayers, ceremonies, and activities; express- 
ing their sympathy with and support for the 
just aspirations of captive peoples for free- 
dom and independence: 

Now, therefore, I, Harold E. Hughes, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Iowa, do hereby pro- 
claim the week of July 17-20, 1968, as 
Captive Nations Week in Iowa, and call 
upon our citizens to join with others in 
observing this week by offering prayers and 
dedicating their efforts for the peaceful lib- 
eration of oppressed and subjugated peo- 
ples all over the world. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
subscribed my name and caused the Great 
Seal of the State of Iowa to be affixed, Done 
at Des Moines this 13th day of July in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
sixty-eight. 

HAROLD E. HUGHES, 
Governor. 

Attest: 

MELVIN D. SYNHORST, 
Secretary of State. 


[From the New York Times, July 15, 1968] 
CAPTIVE LANDS Unrr HOLDS PROTEST HERE 
Two brief outbreaks marred a program of 

speeches, folk dancing and singing on the 

Mall in Central Park yesterday to mark the 

annual protest by the Captive Nations Com- 

mittee against Communist Governments in 

Europe. 

The national organization consists of émi- 
grés and their families from countries now 
absorbed by the Soviet Union or under Com- 
munist control. 

During a program of dancing four teen- 
agers ignited a Soviet flag, and a bystander 
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tried to take it from them, The scuffle was 
interrupted by policemen, who escorted the 
demonstrators away for questioning, then 
released them. 

Later Jeff Lobaito, who identified himself 
as a former Conservative party district leader 
in Greenwich Village, complained to the po- 
lice because the American flag was “burned 
around the world” but they had prevented 
the burning of the Communist flag. 

Before the disorder, Representative Lester 
L. Wolff, a Democrat from Nassau County 
said in a speech: 

“People everywhere look to the United 
States as a citadel of freedom. I call on the 
Soviet Union and mainland China not to 
muffle the voice of protest. I call on the So- 
viet Union and mainland China to face the 
test of self-determination.” 

[From the New York Daily News, July 15, 
1968] 


LIKE A CRY IN THE NIGHT 


There comes once a year Captive Nations 
Week to recall the pitiful plight of the mil- 
lions throughout the world held in slavery by 
Communists. The observance this year began 
yesterday. 

In part, it is the reminder of a national 
shame, We stood by as the fond and com- 
placent ally of Soviet Russia while the Krem- 
lin demons dragged many of these nations, 
unwilling but powerless, into the dark and 
silent empire of Communism. 

You would think that our officials would 
shout denunciations of this crime in every 
world forum at every opportunity. 

But what do they do? They talk of “build- 
ing bridges” of trade and understanding to 
the Red cutthroats and their puppet hench- 
men; they simper over every gesture, no 
matter how meaningless, of Soviet good 
will.” 

The Captive Nations once basked in the 
supposed warmth of such friendship. Too 
late they learned the real nature of Com- 
munism. 

We would do well to remember that we 
are marked for the same fate if we are ever 
so foolish as to let our guard down. 


[From the New York Daily News, July 16, 
1968] 


Cops, FOTOG IN a Scurrte AT Crry HALL 

Ceremonies commemorating Captive Na- 
tions Week ended abruptly yesterday at City 
Hall when police scuffled with a photographer 
taking pictures of a woman being ejected 
from the event. 

The woman, who identified herself as 
Queen Mother Mary of the Black Nation, left 
City Hall during the scuffle. 

The photographer, Frank Carrion of the 
Spanish language newspaper El Tiempo, was 
released after police discussed the incident 
with Chief Inspector Sanford Garelik. Police 
said Carrion refused to show his press card. 
Carrion argued that the plainclothes guard 
8 Mayor Lindsay’s office interfered with 
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Before the scuffle, Deputy Mayor Timothy 
Costello issued a proclamation naming the 
week of July 14-20 as Captive Nations Week 
and urged New Yorkers to “express deep con- 
cern and sympathy for the people of coun- 
tries throughout the world now under Com- 
munist control or attack.” 

As Costello posed for photographs with 
various delegations representing captive na- 
tions, including representatives of a free 
Cuba group, the woman slipped into the 
room and loudly complained that Negroes in 
America have less freedom than persons liv- 
ing under communism. 

At the request of a city official two plain 
clothesmen assigned to City Hall removed the 
woman from the ceremonial room near Mayor 
Lindsay's office. As she was removed, Carrion 
brushed past other plainclothesmen who said 
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they asked him to show his press card. The 

scuffle ensued and Carrion said his camera 

was broken. 

[From El Tiempo Nueva York, Lunes 15 De 
Julio De 1968] 


PROCLAMAN SEMANA DE NACIONES CAUTIVAS 


Ayer domingo se inició la semana de las 
Naciones Cautivas. Esta celebración se lleva 
a cabo oficialmente bajo los acuerdos de ley 
del Congreso, en resolución de Julio de 1959. 
Desde entonces se vienen celebrando cere- 
monias de este tipo con la participación de 
le alta oficialidad de representativos de los 
paises en cautiverio bajo la dominacion del 
Imperialismo Ruso. 

Faras ceremonias comenzaron ayer do- 
mingo con una misa solemne en la Catedral 
de San Patricio en esta ciudad. El Rev. 
Monsenor Ealkuna hizo uso de la palabra y 
en valient discurso poco usual para un pre- 
lado de su categoria recalcó el rol que vienen 
desempafiando las maciones cautivas enel 
mundo libre y los es conquistas y 
optmismo hacia la liberación de los paises 
cautivos en Europa. 

Monsefior John Balkuna es el Pte. de 
las Naciones Bälticas (BATUN) y con el Rev. 
father Trespaygozan un gran prestigio por 
su combatividad espcialmento ante les paises 
de las Naciones Unidas. 

Después de terminada la misa y desplagan- 
do las banderas de todos los paises cautivos 
hubo un acto público en la concha del par- 
que Central. Abrió el acto el honorable Juez 
Matthew J. Troy, chairman del comité de las 
Naciones Cautivas de New York. Después le 
siguio6é en el uso de la palabra el Hon. Repre- 
sentante a la Camara, Lester L. Woff, de Port 
Washington, L.I. 

Por el condado de Queens habló la Honor- 
able Rosemary Gunning. Hubo manificos 
números danzarios, especialmente los ballar- 
ines y afamado grupo Eukraniano, dirigidos 
por Mr. Oleh Genza. Todos lo paises in- 
clusive Cuba, ultimo en la lista, estuvieron 
presentes, 

PROCLAMA EN CITY HALL 

La proclama en el City Hall, como todos 
los años será entregada por el Hon. John 
V. Lindsay y sy entrega se efectuará en el 
salón Azul, macana martes 16, a las 11 de la 
mañana. 


INCIDENTE EN EL PARQUE CENTRAL 


Un incidente muy lamentable ocurrió en 
el Parque Central cuando un grupo de 
muchachos jóvenes trató de quemar una 
bandera Rusa y un comunista disfrazado 
trató de ocupar el micrófono. El coronel Naz- 
arenko, de los Cosacos, bajó a los intrusos y 
la policía los detuvo. Grandes masas de 
jóvenes Ukranianos se movieron a defender 
los presentes que se vieron amenazados por 
los solapados comunistas. 


From Moscow’s IzvEsTIA TO WASHINGTON’S 
Post 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

The 50th anniversary of the Russian Bol- 
shevik revolution, which was celebrated for 
@ week up to November 7, 1967, disclosed a 
number of instructive items. There was the 
disclosure of Moscow’s orbital missile, the 
firmness of its anti-American policy, particu- 
larly in Vietnam, the single-man ascent of 
Brezhnev, the continued concentration on 
capital and war goods as against consumer 
goods production, and the persistent attempt 
on the part of the Soviet Russian totalitar- 
ians to exercise their superior leadership 
over the world Communist Party movement. 
As concerns the last, this would only be a 
political and ceremonial reaffirmation of the 
primary power position of the Russian center 
in the Soviet Union in relation to all other 
states in the Red Empire, including mainland 
China, and also in relation to the Communist 
Parties in the Free World. 

But significant, too, were the comments 
and observations made of this “50th” by 
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American commentators, journalists, and 
periodical writers. In fact, this aspect consti- 
tuted the prime disclosure of the event. 
Without itemizing the popular magazines, 
such as Life and Look, and detailing their 
specific comments, it is sufficient here to 
point out that their uncritical handling and 
assessment of the facts provided Moscow 
with a billion dollar propaganda windfall. 
Their comments on Russia's economic prog- 
ress” these past fifty years, its mighty armed 
forces and space exploits, its slow evolution 
toward “capitalist” ways of thinking and do- 
ing and similar matters can all be taken as 
superficial and devoid of perspective and 
meaning. Reading some of these accounts, 
one would think that these accomplishments 
were effected without incalculable and irra- 
tional costs in lives and economic value, as 
though fifty years of Soviet Russian totalitar- 
ianism and imperio-colonialism were un- 
blemished by genocide, concentration camps, 
man-made famine, the cruelest forms of op- 
pression and continuous aggression. 

Most important in this interesting episode 
was the almost complete neglect shown by 
our commentators and writers toward the 
captive non-Russian nations in the USSR. 
The average American reader of these pop- 
ular magazines wouldn’t think they even 
existed. On the basis of what was presented 
to him in these magazines and several news- 
papers, he couldn’t possibly entertain the 
thought that there exists any such thing as 
Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism within 
the Soviet Union itself. Some of our writers 
haven't even a working awareness of the 
multi-national nature of the USSR, no less 
its empire-state character. To cite one ex- 
ample, a columnist refers to Red China and 
the USSR as “two very large nations,” evi- 
dently completely ignorant of the fact that 
since 1963 the Red Chinese, who can boast 
of a national entity, have been attacking 
Moscow on the Russian/captive non-Russian 
scale in the USSR. In the same organ, an- 
other summarizes the event in this vein: 
“But the whole thrust of the celebrations 
was aimed at boosting Brezhnev’s image as 
it was felt that the nation needs a stronger 
voice than merely a collective one.“ 2 


KNOW YOUR ENEMY 


As this writer has constantly stressed, one 
of the most formidable weapons at the dis- 
posal of Moscow in the Cold War is the pro- 
tracted ignorance of numerous opinion- 
makers in this country concerning the make- 
up, policies, and strategy and tactics of the 
Soviet Union, which is dominated by the 
Soviet Russian totalitarians. If fundamental 
concepts of state and nation, Russian and 
non-Russian, elude them, what worth can 
we impute to their interpretations and high- 
er formulations? As I show in my current 
work, the ultimate responsibility for this 
general state of confusion and misinforma- 
tion rests with our Government where similar 
misleading conceptions abound.: Time is 
short in getting to know your enemy— 
Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism—and it 
is our Government, not the universities and 
their time-lengths, that can achieve this in 
the shortest possible period. 

In offsetting the untruths and fantasies 
built about the Russian Bolshevik 50th,“ 
Americans of Ukrainian ancestry can well 
take pride in their World Congress in New 
York during the week of November 12-19. 
The full-page ads in The New York Times 
related the essential story of Soviet Russian 
conquest and domination of Ukraine.“ The 
demonstration in front of the United Nations 
building was most impressive and received 
TV, radio, and news coverage“ And the rally 
in Madison Square Garden, attended by some 
13,000, was a tremendous highlight which 
preceded the march to the Soviet U.N. Mis- 
sion.“ The demonstration at the mission pro- 
duced another highlight of the Congress.“ 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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On record, no other American group in this 
country equalled this massive protest against 
the fraudulence and pretensions of the Rus- 
sian Bolshevik revolution. 

Judging by reports from other sections of 
the country, the AP and UPI release on this 
mammoth demonstration were carried in lo- 
cal newspapers and over TV and radio media. 
In performing this feat, Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry have, in effect, done their 
share at this time in pointing to the real 
enemy whose tentacles reach into places like 
Korea, Vietnam, Cuba, and Egypt. This pow- 
erful, yet from another viewpoint, fragile 
enemy is Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism, 
which was given birth to by the Russian Bol- 
shevik revolution. 

However, the Congress and the demonstra- 
tions were far more positive than negative. 
The negation of the Russian Bolshevik “50th” 
was only one major aspect of this memorable 
event. More important and consequential 
was the positive affirmation of the continu- 
ous Ukrainian National Revolution and the 
launching of the patriotic, national “50ths,” 
commencing with the 50th Anniversary of 
Ukraine’s Independence on January 22, 1968. 
This will be followed by the Lithuanian 
“50th” in February and numerous others 
through the Latvian “50th” in November, 
all pointing to the present captivity of the 
non-Russian nations in the USSR. In short, 
all of this is interwoven with the whole cap- 
tive nations thesis as set forth in the Con- 
gressional Captive Nations Week Resolution 
(Public Law 86-90) and as expounded by 
participating groups annually in the Cap- 
tive Nations Week Observance. 

THE IZVESTIA ATTACK 


What has been described in the preceding 
sections is only a further projection of the 
fundamental problem of U.S. policy toward 
the USSR. Controversy and debate over this 
problem have centered on the Captive Na- 
tions Week since its inception in July, 1959, 
and its chief premise that the captive na- 
tions in toto are of paramount value to U.S. 
strategy and tactics in the Cold War. In the 
summer of 1967 a new episode developed in 
this continuing battle involving, as so often 
in the past, colonialist Moscow and a promi- 
nent American newspaper organ. The details 
of this outstanding episode begin with an 
attack against the Week and also this writer 
in Moscow’s government newspaper Izvestia 
and extend to this day with an open chal- 
lenge to the editors of The Washington Post. 
A familiarity with these details can enable 
one to see and appreciate the urgent need 
for a thorough U.S. review of its present 
policy toward the USSR. 

It is highly significant that as in every 
preceding year since 1959, Moscow again 
decided to inveigh against Captive Nations 
Week. Sarcasm, vituperative bitterness, and 
sheer vehemence have consistently punctu- 
ated its attacks. Here are several samples of 
1967 vintage under the caption “A Champion 
Oynic.“ s Manifesting some sardonic humor, 
the attack begins in this fashion: “In the 
United States of America, at Georgetown 
University, a world record has been estab- 
lished. It was established not by a runner 
or swimmer, not even by a spaghetti eater, 
but by Professor Lev Dobriansky, a big wheel 
in the American propaganda machinery and 
Chairman of the so-called National Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations.” 

The attack assumes a more serious tone in 
the next paragraph. “The point is that the 
Washington rulers celebrate each year in July 
& propaganda spectacle called ‘Captive Na- 
tions Week,’ which sets people’s ‘teeth on 
edge.“ After talking about “the emigre 
scum,” “capitalism” and the like, the frus- 
trated writer interjects, “Usually, prominent 
government leaders of the U.S.A. shed a few 
tears, too.” The commentary continues: 
“This time, the approach of the notorious 
‘Week’ is being widely commented on by the 
American reactionary press. During the past 
years the ‘Week’ has been in crisis and pass- 
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ing without effect, the anti-Communists 
complain; it is necessary, from nice words on 
liberty to change to deeds. They even blame 
Washington for not showing a firm deter- 
mination to support ‘the peoples of the cap- 
tive nations,’ Something new is needed, they 
say.” Although it cannot be denied that the 
Administrations since 1959 pent parked a 
courageous implementation o e u- 
tion and thus haye toned down the presi- 
dential proclamations, there is obviously 
much wishful thinking here about the Week 
being in crisis and the cry for something new. 
By all evidence, the Week has expanded in 
scope, both nationally and internationally, 
and constantly represents the new alterna- 
tive to the threadbare policy pursued toward 
the USSR and the entire Red Empire. 

Among other things mentioned in this at- 
tack is Vietnam, evidently a source of irrita- 
tion to Moscow when properly brought into 
the captive nations context. “It is here,” the 
attack continues, “that Professor Dobriansky 
established his record. It would be a record 
in stupidity if it was not a record in cyni- 
cism.” Why? Because in “the center of at- 
tention of the ‘Week,’ Dobriansky has 
declared, referring to the wishes of the Wash- 
ington leadership, there will be this year ‘the 
disastrous condition of the 17 millions of en- 
slaved North Vietnamese.“ In truth, this 
was highlighted during the 1967 Week, and it 
is encouraging to witness its effects in terms 
of wider discussion about invading North 
Vietnam, not by American troops but rather 
by South Vietnamese guerrillas and some 
regulars. North Vietnam is a captive nation, 
and its enslaved millions are the ultimate key 
to victory over the totalitarian Hanoi regime. 
They are also the key to a unified and inde- 
pendent Vietnam. Should all this come to 
pass, the 1967 Week would have accomplished 


its purpose, indeed. 
THE POST ATTACK 


Three days later, on July 10, the editors 
of The Washington Post also came forward 
with a blistering editorial attack against the 
Week and this writer. The striking parallel 
here causes one to lean toward the apt 
characterization of yesteryear “The Wash- 
ington Pravda,” which would have made for 
an even more attractive title. However, re- 
gardless of the vicious editorial against my 
person, I deem such a characterization un- 
fair. The Post is more than its editors and 
Owner, and although Senator McCarthy 
often relished using this characterization, he 
certainly didn’t grasp the issue at hand in his 
time. Moreover, many reporters and others at 
the Post are at variance with the paper's edi- 
torial opinions, and surely the type of edito- 
rial produced here scarcely refiects well on 
those responsible for it. The Post’s July 10, 
1967, editorial is a classic in irresponsible and 
unenlightened journalism and deserves to be 
read in full. Here it is: 1 

CAPTIVE CONGRESSMEN 


“Captive Nations Week is almost upon us, 
and so it’s time to pine again for Idel-Ural, 
Turkestan, White Ruthenia and—don't for- 
get—good old Cossackia. These pseudo-states 
and others of better historical repute are 
listed in Congress’ Captive Nations’ Resolu- 
tion as having lost their ‘national independ- 
ence’ to the wicked Communists. ‘The people 
of the United States share with them their 
aspirations for the recovery of their freedom 
and independence,’ in case you didn’t know. 

“This fanciful cold-war rhetoric was issued 
by Congress in 1959 in a surge of hysterical 
anti-communism, Or rather, it was issued by 
ethnic manipulator Lev Dobriansky, father 
of the Captive Nations idea, and foisted by 
him upon a Congress sensitive to the pre- 
sumed sentiments of Americans from now- 
Communist lands. Actually, many of these 
Americans, if not most of them, are insulted 
by being treated as hyphenated citizens. 


Footnotes at end of article, 
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The annual Captive Nations charade might 
better be called Captive Congressmen Week. 
“Its aspect of ethnic discrimination is par- 
ticularly offensive. For, it turns out, Russia 
is not among the Captive Nations. The reason 
for this strange omission is that Mr. 
Dobriansky's heart belongs to his ancestors’ 
native Ukraine, and Ukrainian nationalism is 
nothing if not anti-Russian. This is, in our 
view, precisely the kind of old-country ethnic 
backbiting that has no place in a gambit 
designed to influence American policy. 

“To those who do not share faith that 
Captive Nations Week will crack the Kremlin, 
Mr. Dobriansky has prepared an insidious re- 
buttal. ‘High on the priority list in Red 
psycho-political farfare,’ he has written, ‘is 
the downgrading and eventual elimination 
of Captive Nations Week.’ The technique of 
attributing criticism to foreign manipula- 
tion is, unfortunately, typical. 

“To his credit, President Johnson has shown 
some embarrassment over the Resolution, 
which ‘authorizes and requests’ him to pro- 
claim Captive Nations Week annually. He 
has avoided specifying which countries are 
Captive Nations and has stressed instead 
American support for the ‘just aspirations’ 
of peoples everywhere. Clearly, Mr. Johnson 
rejects the Resolution’s tenet that ‘Com- 
munist imperialism makes a mockery of the 
idea of peaceful coexistence.’ He believes, as 
most Americans do, that all available open- 
ings to East-West peace and stability should 
be explored.” 

Having had long experience with the Post’s 
treatment of letters-to-the-editor, I had but 
one choice in the immediate situation. That 
was to send the editors a short letter estab- 
lishing formally our exchange and at the 
same time offering a concrete challenge. 
Again on the basis of past experience with 
the ostensibly liberal minds in command of 
the paper, I anticipated correctly that neither 
my brief letter nor critical letters from others 
would be published in the pages of the Post. 
This turned out to be the case, but other 
avenues of publication were managed for the 
most essential letters of criticism. Repro- 
duced here is my immediate letter, which is 
self-explanatory, and then we can 
from it to a systematic evaluaticn of the 
Post’s substantive opinions and the challenge 
it raises: u 

“Aside from its malicious overtones, your 
July 10 editorial on ‘Captive Congressmen’ 
is so absurd, both logically and empirically, 
that I am fully convinced my forthcoming 
book on The Vulnerable Russians will be of 
enormous value to you. Scheduled for publi- 
cation release this October as ‘An American 
Answer to the “50th”—The Fraudulent Rus- 
sian Bolshevik Revolution,’ the work will not 
only place imperio-colonialist Moscow on no- 
tice that not all Americans, by a long shot, 
are fools as concerns its empire in the USSR 
itself, but it will also, Iam sure, be a perma- 
nent answer to you and other segments of 
Moscow’s-induced breed of Pavlovian dogs in 
our country. 

“Having had long experience with your 
letter-cutting and omitting techniques be- 
cause of ‘want of space’ and other convenient 
rationalizations—in itself scarcely a symbol 
of journalistic honesty—I offer here a simple, 
formal challenge which I raised publicly on 
July 15 at the Captive Nations Conference 
in the Mayflower Hotel. It is a challenge for 
you to receive some elementary education on 
Soviet-Russian imperio-colonialism. Simply, 
I challenge you to arrange a discussion meet- 
ing in the Post's auditorium, which would 
bring you face-to-face with living victims of 
Soviet-Russian imperio-colonialism from 
Idel-Ural, Turkestan, White Ruthenia, and 
Cossackia. 

“It doesn’t require much courage to shield 
one’s ignorance behind an editorial pen and 
continue to misinform your readers about 
the true nature of the USSR. Let us see how 
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courageous you are in meeting these people— 
whom you think are ghosts without a na- 
tional background of independence strug- 
gle—before the audience of the Post’s per- 
sonnel who, in this setting, would have the 
opportunity to gauge the level of their edi- 
tors’ understanding of this vital problem. 
Here, too, I am confident that quite a num- 
ber of our citizens will be interested in your 
response to this challenge. 
“Lev E. DoBRIANSKY, 
“Professor, Georgetown University, 
Chairman, National Captive Nations 
Committee.” 


AN EDITORIAL OF IGNORANCE 


Comparing the Jzvestia article and the 
Post editorial, the reader by now is doubtless 
impressed by their similarities in tone, char- 
acter, and content. The Post editorial might 
well have been written in Moscow except that 
the motivations of the Russian totalitarians 
would be one of circumspect distortion 
rather than blind ignorance. The editorial is, 
indeed, one of ignorance. A highly reputable 
organ run by Americans of Armenian an- 
cestry, which was not given a hearing by the 
Post’s editors, goes a bit further by saying, 
“The offending editorial is really not an 
editorial; it is a cartoon in the worst pos- 
sible taste calculated to destroy an issue 
by the application of the great American 
belly-laugh.” 11 It is also an insult to our 
legislators for, as Hairenik states further, the 
editorial “has caricatured not only their 
motivation in expressing their warm sup- 
port of the common cause of the Captive 
Nations of the Soviet, but has in effect cava- 
lierly scorned the sacred aspirations to be 
free (as The Washington Post is free) of 
119,000,000 non-Russians who, today, in a 
classic syndrome or colonialism, are domi- 
nated by a minority of 96,000,000, the Rus- 
sians of the Soviet Union.” 

Now, point by point, let’s examine this edi- 
torial cartoon. First, brushing aside its silly 
sarcasms and belly-laughs, we meet at the 
outset a definitive statement that Idel-Ural, 
Turkestan, White Ruthenia, and “good old 
Cossackia” are pseudo-states which really 
shouldn't be listed in the Captive Nations 
Week Resolution. Mind you, this is the last 
word of precise knowledge from literary arti- 
sans who know there are no such animals in 
the human kingdom as “the wicked Com- 
munists.” This first argument alone reveals 
how pathetically ignorant the editors are. 
Historically, each of these national entities 
staked out an independent state in the 1917- 
23 period. This isn’t the place to teach them 
history, but if they would move their lazy 
minds, a quick reading of Idel-Ural and its 
revolution in 1917 would show the writers 
how foolish they really are. Analytically, 
they also don’t make sense, White Ruthenia 
is Byelorussia, a Republic-state in the USSR. 
Then, even if all four had never attained to 
statehood, they possess more national sub- 
stance than can be found in most states of 
Africa; and the Resolution talks about cap- 
tive nations, not states. The vital distinction 
between nation and state is obivously too 
heavy for our omniscient editors. 

Regarding these national entities, the views 
expressed by the many who sent their letters 
to the Post’s editors, only to have them 
liberally suppressed from publication, make 
for some choice reading. One, for example, 
after having cited the population of each of 
these entities, states, “In 1918, they were all 
proclaimed independent National Republics 
and were on the road to rebuilding their 
countries before being brutally destroyed by 
Russia in the name of “world Communism,” 14 
A young scholar at Columbia University, who 
has written Marzism and Existentialism, pub- 
lished by Doubleday, strikes a point in his 
suppressed letter: “Before becoming comic 
about Idel-Ural and Turkestan, it would be 
wise to remember that no more than two 
hundred years ago America was a tiny, back- 
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ward nation whose struggle for national in- 
dependence evoked a sarcastic smile on the 
faces of the ‘sophisticates’ of Britain and 
Europe.“ Need more be said about the Post’s 
“sophisticates?” 

Aside from the childish, personal slur, the 
second point made in the editorial is that the 
Resolution is “fanciful cold-war rhetoric” 
issued in a surge of hysterical anti-commu- 
nism.” This interpretation is far removed 
from the facts. Anyone who knows the facts 
of the quiet and deliberative passage of the 
resolution in Congress, the explosion in Mos- 
cow, and Khrushchev’s apoplectic harangues 
over this event, cannot but wonder where our 
editors hibernated at the time, and even 
since then. Theirs is a sad case of misplaced 
hysteria. As Hairenik accurately points out, 
“the Post apparently is unaware that since 
1959 the Soviet Government has directed an 
intensive worldwide propaganda effort against 
the Captive Nations cause, for there is no 
doubt in the least that the Achilles heel of 
the Soviet is its captive world—and the 
Kremlin knows this.” # Offering a concise his- 
torical background on Russian imperialism 
from the days of Muscovy, another sup- 
pressed letter stresses that “the idea of the 
Week has transcended our own leaders and 
promises to awaken countless other indi- 
viduals and nations to the historical char- 
acter of Russian imperio-colonialism.” * 

The Post’s third point is clearly an argu- 
ment of desperation, which it attempted to 
use during “the Sheychenko affair” in 1963- 
64. Because of the resolution, it holds that 
most Americans who come from now-Com- 
munist lands “are insulted by being treated 
as hyphenated citizens.” This supposedly 
brilliant argument ignores completely the 
experiences these citizens have to offer for 
our benefit and security, the heavy partici- 
pation of native Americans in the annual 
Week, and the mythical nature of the argu- 
ment itself. As one letter pointedly states, 
“Yearly observances indicate that Americans 
from all walks of life participate in observ- 
ances and express their support of the tra- 
ditional American principles for freedom and 
independence of nations.“ * It then drives 
home the additional observation, During 
the last Israel-Arab conflict, American Jews 
supported Israel 100%. I have not seen any- 
thing that stated or even implied that they 
were ‘hyphenated’ citizens. American Irish 
actively supported Ireland’s struggle for in- 
dependence, without being accused of hy- 
phenated’ citizenship or ‘old-country ethnic 
backbiting.“ Evidently, the Post reserves its 
argument only for those who oppose the 
Russian colonialists. 

Another suppressed letter dwells on this 
same point in this vein: “Only the Post 
could conjure up a ‘hyphenated citizen.’ 
Benjamin Franklin, one of this country’s 
founding fathers, is credited with the view 
that anyone ashamed of his forebears could 
add little to our country. This would cer- 
tainly discredit hyphenated citizenship, not 
to mention the editor’s mythical non-ethnic 
origins.“ 19 The classic Coolidge statement on 
immigrants and Americanism could be 
thrown in for added measure. 

Going from the absurd to the ridiculous, 
the Post now charges “ethnic discrimina- 
tion” in the resolution because Russia is not 
mentioned and, with baseless reference to 
the writer, “Ukrainian nationalism is noth- 
ing if not anti-Russian.” The conqueror of 
other nations is scarcely qualified for such 
listing, no more than a circle is a square. 
Also, to be anti-Russian imperio-colonialist 
does not mean being anti-Russian as con- 
cerns the Russian people at large, who have 
been captive in another sense for literally 
500 years, namely to barbaric Russian insti- 
tutions of tyranny, genocide, and imperial- 
ism. As another suppressed statement puts 
it, “The Post, consciously or not, upholds the 
foundation of the Russian empire, with all 
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its ugly and inhuman features, including 
anti-Semitism. No wonder that in past years 
The Post’s policy on the captive nations was 
praised by the Communist press within the 
Soviet Union.” *° Hairenik again sums it up 
in good humor, “Let us here draw a smile. 
To list Russia as a Captive Nation would be 
to have listed England with India, Uganda, 
Kenya etc., etc., among the territories of the 
British Empire which were candidates for 
decolonialization!“ 2 

In essence, Ukrainian nationalism is no 
different from American nationalism and 
scores of others that brought independence 
from a foreign, imperialist power and for the 
self-determination of people. One of the sup- 
pressed letters puts this cogently, “In the 
days when more African peoples have won 
their independence, to deny the right to 
freedom for Ukraine, Armenia . . . is a con- 
tradiction to the concept of universal free- 
dom and justice which is talked about so 
much in the free world nowadays.” = What 
the writer is unaware of is the fact that the 
Post operates on a double politico-moral 
standard. 

The Post’s further contention that this 
writer “has prepared an insidious rebuttal” 
on the downgrading of the Week and “attri- 
buting criticism to foreign manipulation” 
can be disposed of briefly. It is a figment of 
their own imagination. However, as the rec- 
ord well shows, it is interesting to observe 
how the Red totalitarians, the Kennans, The 
Post, and a few others have shared the same 
objective. And, finally, its adulation of the 
President’s omission of the countries spe- 
cified in the resolution and his ostensible re- 
jection of the resolution’s tenet that Com- 
munist im makes a mockery of the 
idea of peaceful coexistence” is also largely 
inflated. From Eisenhower to the present, 
identical omissions have been made chiefly 
because of a fear of irritating the Bear and 
not knowing how to implement the resolu- 
tion. As for the second item, it would be ab- 
sorbing, to say the least, to see the President 
openly support The Post's statement at face 
value. 

It may astound the editors to learn that 
we, too, are for a genuine peaceful coexist- 
ence,” not the present Russian ersatz type, 
and for o to East-West peace and 
stability, but based on principle, truth, and 
expanded freedom, not blind and obscurant- 
ist impulses. As a suppressed letter states it, 
“We do not believe, however, that such an 
exploration should be on the account of the 
captive nations in tightening their captivity, 
but rather in supporting their right to free- 
dom and self-determination.”™ As another 
suppressed one views it, Peaceful coex- 
istence may be a tempting policy—but if it 
means peace at any price, then it is certainly 
a prelude to war... .” ** And as a last sup- 
pressed one puts it, “The National Captive 
Nations Committee is in the forefront of a 
people-to-people program for peace and 
stability—much more so than the Post—for 
NCNC dares to mention the forgotten peo- 
ples—those in the USSR!” 5 

The reader has noticed my challenge to the 
editors of the Post, contained in my sup- 
pressed letter of July 17, 1967. “I challenge 
you,” it read, to arrange a discussion meet- 
ing in the Post’s auditorium, which would 
bring you face-to-face with living victims of 
Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism from 
Idel-Ural, Turkestan, White Ruthenia, and 
Cossackia. ... Let us see how courageous you 
are in meeting these people—whom you think 
are ghosts without a national background of 
independence struggle—before the audience 
of the Post’s personnel who, in this setting, 
would have the opportunity to gauge the level 
of their editors’ understanding of this vital 
problem,” * 

THE OUTSTANDING CHALLENGE 

In view of the Post’s editorial, this, you 

will agree, is a most reasonable challenge. To 
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this day, there hasn't been a whimper from 
the editors concerning it. Just stony silence, 
Meanwhile, able representatives of these na- 
tional entities have stood ready to engage in 
such a constructive discussion. Their coun- 
terparts in the Soviet Union may be muted 
by Russian tyranny, but here no one will 
mute them, least of all the Post’s editors. 
The challenge is outstanding. 

The double standard of the Post should be 
recognized by all. When, for example, its 
editors sharply criticize the Greek Junta for 
curbing free speech and assert “That is hardly 
the behavior of a government prepared to let 
its opposition speak,” the integrity of its 
words can be properly weighed on the scale 
of its own policy and behavior.” So, too, cap- 
tive non-Russians in the USSR speak out at 
times and are arrested and confined to forced 
labor, and Americans who keep abreast of all 
this, also speak out in criticism of our Gov- 
ernment’s inept policy toward the USSR. By 
all means, let the opposition speak, but every- 
where and not just those areas determined 
by double-standard judgments. In behalf of 
opposition speech, I repeat, the challenge 
still remains outstanding. 
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AMERICANS MUST BECOME AWARE 
OF THE ISSUES 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter I have received 
from a Czech political refugee. The letter 
clearly points up the importance of the 
forthcoming November election and the 
need for every American to become 
aware of the issues, as follows: 


JULY 29, 1968. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Urt: With a deep in- 
terest, I see the coming Presidential election 
in the United States, and I know that the 
citizens and the politicians of West European 
countries expect with hopes and fears the 
decision which will be made in November by 
the people of the first and greatest country 
of the world. Like the people in the United 
States, we over here have our opinions and 

them with those of American poli- 
ticians and journalists. 

On June 27, 1968, Mr. James Reston 
warned, in the International Herald Tribune 
(the European edition of the New York 
Times), the Republicans not to nominate 
Richard M. Nixon as their Presidential candi- 
date because this would bring the Vietnam 
War to a stop and thus help the Democrats 
to win once more the Presidency. He wrote: 
“The nomination of Nixon could help bring 
about a cease-fire in Vietnam but for an odd 
reason. There is no man in American political 
life the Russians distrust more than Nixon. 
If he were nominated, it is certainly not be- 
yond the realm of possibility that they would 
really use all of their influence on North 
Vietnam to bring about a cease-fire before 
the election. But that would merely enable 
the Democrats to go to the polls saying the 
fighting was over, and thus enhance their 
chances of keeping the Republicans out of 
power for another four years.” 

I agree with Mr. Reston that the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Nixon (in case he also has a run- 
ning mate of his own persuasion) will bring 
about an armistice in Vietnam, bringing 
thus the aimless and barbaric killing of 
Americans and the Vietnamese to an end. I 
cannot, however, share the logic of Mr. 
Reston, What he, indeed, should have cor- 
rectly said is the following: The Soviets dis- 
trust Mr. Nixon because he cannot be fooled 
by them. They are going to make a cease-fire 
in Vietnam in order to prevent his election, 
and they are going to undertake, I feel sure, 
before the election, some more additional 
“Peace”, “friendship”, “cooperatio rs “dis- 
armament”, actions in order to prevent his 
election. These actions will probably be the 
release of the PUEBLO, the retreat of the 
Soviet Union in Czechoslovakia, some phony 
and uncontrolled disarmament actions 
(rocket disarmaments, etc.) following the 
nonproliferation treaty, visits, etc. 

It must be clearly stated that the mere 
candidacy of Mr. Nixon will force the Com- 
munists to these retreats and concessions. 
The cease-fire in Vietnam, however, will re- 
main phoney and will be followed by a peace 
which will mean the communization of the 
entire Vietnam, and all other peace actions 
will turn to the disadvantage of the United 
States and the Free World, in case the Com- 
munists reach by them their principal ob- 
jective, namely the prevention of the elec- 
tion of Mr, Nixon, and if they enable by 
them the election of a man whom they, in 
the words of Mr. Reston, can trust. That this 
view is not a mere phantasy shows the 
phoney Communist “retreat” in Cuba in 
1962, just before the elections. By this re- 
treat” the Communists did hurt Mr. Nixon 
in his bid for the Governorship of Califor- 
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nia, Today, however, Communism is more 
firmly entrenched in Cuba than before. 

It would be certainly ideal for the Com- 
munists to have in the United States a Presi- 
dent whom they can trust. Such a President 
would seek cooperation with them, would 
give them economic aid, would conclude with 
them pacts and treaties at the cost of Amer- 
ican allies, while tolerating aggression in 
Vietnam and elsewhere. Such a man could 
have rightly a deserved trust of Communists. 

In Mr. Reston’s article, we can find also 
the explanation why the Communists insti- 
gated, in the past years, the poor in America 
to revolts, riots, looting and burning. The 
poor, in the Communist calculation, should 
put more and more demands costing much 
money. This would force America to reduce 
her military security and to strive for a 
détente with Moscow at the conditions given 
by Moscow. Mr. Reston states quite clearly: 
“If the job of the next President of the 
United States is to get peace, and find the 
momentous sums of money needed to deal 
with the menace of the poor at home and 
abroad, this is likely to be done only by a 
substantial reduction in military expendi- 
tures, which in turn depends on greatly im- 
proved relations with the Soviet Union.” 

In a second article, on July 15, 1968, in 
the same newspaper, Mr. Reston compares 
two candidates, Mr. Nixon and Mr. Hum- 
phrey. He writes: “Nixon is still talking as if 
Alger Hiss and Nikita Khrushchev were 
household words, and emphasizing what he 
calls ‘the fundamental fact of continuing 
confrontation between Communist aggres- 
sion and Western resistance.’ Nixon’s tend- 
ency is to assume the worst about Commu- 
nist ambitions, to give top priority to mili- 
tary security, to concentrate on Asia. He is 
not against ‘reconciliation’, but the main 
thrust of his mind is on ‘confrontation’ and 
‘containment.’ 

“Humphrey’s tendency in all relations 
humar relations, political relations, and for- 
eign relations—is to assume the best in other 
people. His top priority in the world, as he 
sees it now, is social reconstruction. He 
thinks first not about the Cold War—Nixon’s 
priority—but about what he regards as the 
new Class War in the world between the rich 
people and the poor people within our own 
country, and the rich nations and the poor 
nations elsewhere.” 

Now, I believe that that man would best 
save the money needed for the poor people, 
whose mere candidacy would stop the Viet- 
nam war. (He would, by the way, also save 
the lives of Americans and Vietnamese, both 
poor and rich.) This man, in Mr. Reston’s 
own words, is Richard Nixon. 

(This year, the Communist agents obvi- 
ously do not encourage and instigate the 
riots, because this is an election year and 
the riots do hurt only the opponents of Mr. 
Nixon.) 

Mr. Nixon, with his plan for the Negro 
economic power, supporting the most able 
and active Negro elements to build up their 
own business enterprises, would, of course, 
also stop a blind squandering of money, 
would give the Negro problem the only pos- 
sible reasonable solution and would give the 
Negro people a real dignity. 

politicians of the United States 
have voiced their opinions that “world con- 
ditions have changed and demand new pri- 
orities in American policy. They demand. 
a shift from policies of confrontation and 
containment to policies of reconciliation and 
peaceful engagement, The most important 
area of reconcillation—and the top priority 
for American foreign policy in the next dec- 
ade—is that of East-West relations. This par- 
ticularly includes relations among the United 
States and the Soviet Union, Western 
Europe and Eastern Europe.” (International 
Herald Tribune, July 15, 1968.) Or we read 
the central goal of the United States should 
be the cooperation with the Soviet Union. 
(International Herald Tribune, July 27-28, 
1968, page 3.) 
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Now, I do not believe that world conditions 
have changed, that Communism has changed, 
just because there will be—caused by Mr. 
Nixon's candidacy, and remaining phoney in 
case Mr. Nixon is not elected the President— 
some pre-election Communist peace moves, 
in order to influence the U.S.A. 

Let us take the example of Czechoslovakia. 

The only changes are some more personal 
freedoms—ridiculous for those who know 
what a real freedom is—for the Communist 
subjects in Czechoslovakia. In return, the 
Communists will demand Western (American, 
West Germans, etc.) economic and financial 
help for the ruined Czechoslovak economy. 
They also believe that they can prove to the 
world that the population stands behind 
them, behind Communism. And Soviet Rus- 
sia, on the other hand, can play again, like 
in Cuba in 1962, the “retreating” peace-lov- 
ing Communist power, giving thus another 
contribution to the pre-election peace moves. 

This is, as I, being a Czech political refugee 
from Communism in Czechoslovakia, see it. 

(By the way, nothing new happened in 
Czechoslovakia when Dubcek was exchanged 
for Novotny. This has happened in all coun- 
tries ruled by Communist apparatuses since 
ever: the front-men, discredited by failures, 
are exchanged, but the party apparatus keeps 
itself in power.) 

Let me be clear on one point: There could 
be, of course, a development towards a real 
liberalization and democratization, towards 
real freedom, towards real disarmament, 
towards real peace, but only in case the Com- 
munists know that there is a man President 
of the United States whom they must dis- 
trust” of whom they, in other words, know 
that they cannot outwit and outcheat him 
and his people. 

Obviously Mr. Nixon, whom the Commu- 
nists “distrust” and whose mere candidacy 
will stop the Vietnam War, will be the ideal 
man to get a true, real détent with Mos- 
cow, a true disarmament and peace, much 
more than any other man whom the Reds 
would trust, after the nomination and elec- 
tion of whom they would not need stopping 
the Vietnam War, and whom they would use 
for further extortions of the Vietnam type 
and for getting economic support for Com- 
munist countries and for the continued 
Communist aggression (which they could 
carry out sometimes openly, sometimes 
secretely, just as they would wish). 

But there is also the question of American 
allies. 

The American uncritical cooperation with 
Communist Russia and other Communist 
countries would mean the full disruption of 
American alliances (thus again causing more 
American expenditures, for America would 
have to pay everything herself). The coun- 
tries of the Free World would partly seek 
their own “cooperation” with Communist 
countries, partly and mainly carry out their 
own policies protecting them against com- 
munization. The example of this is today’s 
France. These countries will simply—nobody 
knows with what result—refuse to become 
voluntary victims of Communism. On the 
other hand, however, how wonderful it would 
be if America, after the November election, 
had a President who would have the dis- 
trust” of the Soviets and the Communists, 
but the trust of countries of the Free World! 

GEORGE BRADA. 


A BILL TO AMEND THE FARM TAX 


LOSS PROVISION OF THE INTER- 
NAL REVENUE CODE 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing a bill today designed to improve 
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the competitive position of the real farm- 
er in America. Agriculture in recent 
years has become the most controlled 
sector of the American economy and has 
severely suffered as a consequence. There 
are many areas in which we should move 
to restore the competitive position of the 
farmer. The administration’s regressive 
trade policies with respect to agriculture 
illustrated by the recent International 
Wheat Trade Convention which in ef- 
fect taxes U.S. farmers wishing to sell 
wheat for export and therefore drastical- 
ly reduce their income—see CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 23790, July 26, 
1968—the parity ratio in agriculture 
which is now the lowest since 1931; and 
the interest rates, which are the highest 
since the Civil War, reflecting added 
costs to many farm items; increased 
taxes—Federal, State, and local; are only 
a few areas demanding improvement. 

The bill I am introducing today is to 
correct a problem which has long been of 
concern to me and is an implementation 
of one of the recommendations of the 
Republican members of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, namely, to “update 
the income tax laws to protect the com- 
mercial farmer against the unfair com- 
petition which results when those whose 
principal occupation is not farming, pur- 
chase farms, and then write off the losses 
on their tax bills“ 1968 Joint Economic 
Report, Senate Report No. 1016, page 105. 
A recurring phenomenon across the 
country is the purchase of farm property 
by business and professional people and 
corporations whose principal business is 
other than farming. The motivation be- 
hind these purchases is generally two- 
fold: relaxation and enjoyment, and to 
take advantage of the tax provisions rela- 
tive to business losses. The first motiva- 
tion is perfectly proper in itself and by 
this bill I do not intend to curtail any- 
one’s right to buy and use his land for 
any legitimate purposes. However, the 
utilization of the farm loss provisions in 
the Internal Revenue Code leads to dis- 
tortions in the agricultural economy and 
unintended tax benefits which it is my 
purpose to correct by this legislation. 

The tax laws are distorted when used 
by “hobby farmers”—as they are often 
called—because the methods of account- 
ing allowed to be used by real farmers 
are different than those required by the 
Internal Revenue Service for most other 
businesses. There are two principal 
methods of accounting used for report- 
ing business income for tax purposes: 
the “cash method” and the “accrual 
method.” In general, those businesses 
which do not involve the production or 
sale of merchandise may use the cash 
method. Under it, income is reported 
when received in cash or its equivalent, 
and expenses are deducted when paid in 
cash or its equivalent. 

Where the production or sale of mer- 
chandise is a significant factor, income 
can be properly reflected only in the costs 
of the merchandise are deducted in the 
accounting period in which the income 
from its sale are realized. This is called 
the “accrual method” of accounting, 
and is accomplished by recording costs 
when incurred and sales when made, and 
including in inventory those costs attrib- 
utable to unsold goods on hand at the end 
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of the year. Deduction of the costs in- 
cluded in inventory must be deferred 
until the goods to which they relate 
are sold and is not permitted when the 
costs are incurred. Thus, under the ac- 
crual method, income from sales of in- 
ventory and the costs of producing or 
purchasing such inventory are matched 
in the same accounting period thereby 
properly reflecting income. 

Because of the complexities of the 
bookkeeping chores associated with in- 
ventories and accrual accounting, the 
Internal Revenue Service has histori- 
cally permitted ordinary farmers to use 
the cash accounting method, even though 
this has resulted in an inaccurate reflec- 
tion of their annual income in many 
cases since expenditures are deducted in 
the year incurred, despite the fact that 
the income produced by these expendi- 
tures may not be reported until a suc- 
ceeding year. 

For the ordinary family farm, I feel 
that these deviations from standard ac- 
counting practices are quite reasonable. 
However, for the high-income bracket 
“hobby farmer” or corporate farming 
operation, they are not. When a high tax 
bracket “hobby farmer” elects to use the 
special farm accounting rules, many of 
these taxpayers show farm losses which 
are not true economic losses. They can 
instead be characterized as artificial tax 
losses. These tax losses can then be de- 
ducted from other nonfarm income 
which often results in large tax savings. 

Furthermore, these artificial tax losses 
from limited farming operations are 
often in reality capital costs of inven- 
tory costs. They often more accurately 
represent an investment in farm assets 
rather than amounts actually lost in the 
business. This investment quite often 
will be sold and taxed at the capital 
gains rate. Therefore, hobby farms pre- 
sent a situation where deductions are 
set off against ordinary income to re- 
duce the amount of taxes paid while the 
taxpayer holds the farm, while the sale 
price of the farm is taxed at a capital 
gains rates. 

The typical situation is the hobby 
farmer who raises cattle, develops citrus 
groves, fruit orchards, and other similar 
ventures which involve assets which re- 
quire several years to mature. The de- 
velopment costs are deducted in the 
years before the asset matures as ex- 
penses. After the asset matures, the en- 
tire lot is sold, and taxed not at ordinary 
income rates, but at capital gains rates. 
This is an unfair distortion of our tax 
laws which this bill is designed to rectify. 

It is also a distorition of the farm 
economy and punishes the farmer who 
has to rely on his yearly income from 
his farm to support himself and his fam- 
ily. This occurs because the hobby 
farmer who competes with the real 
farmer in the marketplace need not 
make a profit—indeed a profit to the 
hobby farmer may be unnecessary and 
sometimes even detrimental. 

The present tax provisions thus dis- 
tort the farm economy by bidding up 
the price of farmland to a level far be- 
yond that which would prevail in a nor- 
mal farm economy. This is harmful to 
the real farmer in the event he may wish 
to expand his operations and finds he 
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cannot do so because of the artificially 
high price of the surrounding land. It 
has its beneficial aspects of course only 
in the event that the real farmer chooses 
to sell out as he can then realize a higher 
price for his land, but if he sells out he 
is no longer a farmer. 

The magnitude of the effect on the 
farm economy has not been accurately 
measured. However, there are several 
indications that the distortion is signifi- 
cant. For example the Internal Revenue 
rhe has provided the following sta- 

stics: 

In 1965, among taxpayers with less than 
$50,000 of adjusted gross income, the total 
farm profits were $5.1 billion and total farm 
losses were $1.7 billion; about a five to two 
ratio of profits and losses. 

Among taxpayers with an adjusted gross 
income between $50,000 and $500,000, profits 
and losses were in an approximate one to 
one ratio. However, among taxpayers with 
an adjusted gross income over $500,000, total 
farm profits were $2 million and total farm 
losses were $14 million, a more than seven 
to one ratio in the other direction—that is, 
loses to profits. (Cong. Rec., pp. 21704-21706, 
July 17, 1968.) 

In other words, the richer one is, the 
worse farmer he tends to be, and if one 
is very rich, apparently he cannot farm 
at all. I think that can only be a reflec- 
tion of the distortion created by the farm 
loss provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and if left unchecked, the distor- 
tion can be expected to become even 
greater in the future. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


The bill I am introducing today is of- 
fered as a suggested method of dealing 
with the problem, which I hope will re- 
ceive study along with some other ap- 
proaches which have been and might be 
offered. My bill provides that a taxpayer 
who claims to be in the trade or business 
of farming must prove this fact by a 
clear preponderance of the evidence if 
an agent of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice in auditing the taxpayer's return 
determines that the taxpayer is not in 
the business of farming and the national 
office of the Internal Revenue Service on 
the petition of the agent sustains the 
agent’s determination. The presumption 
which the bill creates that the taxpayer 
is not in the business of farming is in 
addition to the normal presumption of 
correctness which attaches to an Internal 
Revenue Service determination. The ef- 
fect of denying the taxpayer's claim that 
he is in the trade or business of farming 
is to deny him any deduction for farm 
losses. 

Under the bill the national office must 
give the taxpayer timely notice before 
reviewing the agent’s determination, Its 
review is to include both a comprehensive 
study of the taxpayer’s case file and, at 
the request of the taxpayer, at least one 
conference with him. 

Under existing law the national office 
of the Internal Revenue Service gener- 
ally does not review questions of fact. 
Moreover, it reviews questions of law 
only at the request of a taxpayer. Under 
the bill, however, as I stated above, the 
national office review, which is necessary 
to establish the additional presumption, 
that a taxpayer is not engaged in farm- 
ing as a trade or business, is to take place 
only on the petition of the auditing 
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agent. Thus, unlike in the usual case, 
under the bill the agent has the burden 
of establishing the correctness of his 
determination so that the statutory pre- 
sumption will apply. 

The presumption which the bill estab- 
lishes does not apply in the taxable year 
in which a taxpayer acquires a farming 
enterprise or in the succeeding taxable 
year. This gives the taxpayer an oppor- 
tunity for his actions to establish that 
he is farming as a trade or business. The 
presumption under the bill applies in the 
ease of an individual taxpayer as well as 
a corporate taxpayer. 

The bill applies with respect to tax- 
able years beginning after the date of 
enactment. 

The current provisions relating to 
hobby farms, section 270 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954, provides in 
effect that no one shall be considered a 
legitimate farmer entitled to deduct farm 
losses if he failed to show a profit in 
his farm operations in the preceding 
5 years. This provision has been inef- 
fective, as experience has shown the ease 
with which a non-bona-fide farmer 
could merely show a slight profit for one 
of those 5 years. Consequently, my ap- 
proach is to deal with the matter flexibly 
in each specific case and to place great 
emphasis upon the determination of the 
Internal Revenue agent in the field as 
to whether or not the farm is operated 
with the bona fide intent to make a 
profit. The fact that a loss appears is not 
fatal to allowing a tax deduction for it 
if the IRS agent ascertains a good-faith 
intent to farm for a profit. Because great 
emphasis is placed on the judgment of 
the IRS agents—who are individual 
human beings—the bill adds that the 
agent’s determination shall not be effec- 
tive without the approval of the national 
office of the IRS if the agent in the field 
should rule against the farmer in any 
specific case. This procedure has its prec- 
edent in the ascertainment by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service of a bona-fide pen- 
sion plan for tax purposes. 

Other bills have been introduced which 
approach the problem in a different fash- 
ion which also merit close study. Senator 
Lee Metcalf has introduced S. 2613 in 
the Senate—ConGrESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 113, part 23, page 30102. My col- 
league on the Joint Economic Committee, 
Senator Jack MILLER, of Iowa, offered an 
amendment to the Metcalf bill, S. 3443 
on May 7, 1968—-CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
pages 12006-12007. In addition, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service is expected to 
offer its suggestions to the Congress in 
the near future which in general are 
expected to take the form of providing a 
ceiling on the amount of nonfarm in- 
come which could be offset by farm losses 
in any one year. If there were excesses 
from farm losses, they could oe carried 
forward or backward to offset farm in- 
come, but no other income, in other 
years. 

The farm tax loss problem needs study 
and attention by the Congress. It rep- 
resents a loophole in our tax laws which 
is unfair to all Americans not in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of it. It also rep- 
resents to the legitimate American 


farmer unfair competition; something: 
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difficult to tolerate anytime, but partic- 
ularly difficult in light of the effects upon 
farmers of the failures of the past 8 years 
of Government farm policies. 


THOUGHTS ON THE KERNER 
COMMISSION 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
reading an account of the daily news 
these days could be excused if he has the 
impression that we apparently have a 
new summer sport to add to the tradi- 
tional summer pastimes such as swim- 
ming, golf, baseball, tennis, and so forth. 
Iam referring, of course, to the reports of 
violence coming in every day from points 
all over the country, including my own 
hometown of Peoria, where the other 
night 11 policemen were wounded by 
shotgun pellets while trying to restore 
order, The violence in Peoria began when 
police moved into an area of the city to 
halt rock-throwing at passing automo- 
biles, 

It seems to me that the so-called Ker- 
ner Commission report has been remiss 
in overlooking the growing impatience of 
all Americans with civil disorder, and in 
that connection, I am in agreement with 
the views of Mr. Daniel P. Moynihan, who 
recently denounced expressions by na- 
tional leaders which give aid and com- 
fort to an ever-rising tide of domestic 
violence.” There must be a stop to this 
practice by high officials and I add my 
own hearty amen to Mr. Moynihan’s 
comment that— 

Violence is never inevitable; violence is 
never admissible in this society. 


An editorial from today’s edition of the 
Chicago Tribune makes some pertinent 
observations on this whole question and 
I include the editorial in the Recorp at 
this point: 

KERNER COMMISSION “Go HOME” 


The report of the Kerner commission on 
civil disorders, issued last Feb. 29, blamed 
almost everybody but the rioters. Now the 
commission has issued supplementary 
studies which purport to show that a ma- 
jority of Negroes think that riots are justi- 
fied as a form of social protest. 

If this conclusion is correct, it is a shocker, 
for it has been generally believed that the 
vast majority of Negroes deplore violence 
as much as most white people. Have the com- 
mission’s researchers really determined that 
a majority of Negroes think that murder, ar- 
son, and looting will build a better society? 

We doubt it. Surely a majority of Negroes 
know that every riot, every instance of vio- 
lence, makes whites less sympathetic toward 
the needs and aspirations of black people. 
Surely a majority of Negroes know that Ne- 
groes are the principal sufferers in the big 
riots. 

The Kerner commission, in its main re- 
port, caused great harm to the cause of racial 
peace by its insistence that white racism” 
was responsible for all misbehavior by Ne- 
groes. Now the commission compounds its 
evil with a report that encourages further 
violence by telling rioters that a majority 
of their people are behind them. 

The commission would have been better 
advised if it had emphasized, or at least 
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noted, the growing impatience of white 
America with civil disorder. Sen. Joseph 
Tydings, a Maryland Democrat, said in a 
speech to the National Symposium of Law 
Enforcement Science and Technology: 

“I think that disorders are making the 
public lose confidence, making it vindic- 
tive and impatient. I wonder how much 
time we have before the 90 per cent of the 
people who are white demand that disorders 
end.” 

Daniel P. Moynihan, the liberal student 
of Negro and urban problems, recently de- 
nounced expressions by national leaders 
which give “aid and comfort to an ever- 
rising tide of domestic violence.“ There must 
be a stop to it, he said. “Violence is never 
inevitable; violence is never admissible in 
this society.” 

Yesterday 11 Peoria policemen and a news- 
man were wounded by shotgun blasts, and 
fire bombs were hurled at buildings and cars. 
The violence began when police moved into 
a Negro area to halt rock throwing at passing 
automobiles, 

In Seattle, a sniper fire thru the roof of a 
Police car in a Negro area, wounding two 
policemen. 

In Cleveland, three policemen were killed 
and 16 wounded in last week’s orgy of snip- 
ing and looting. 

“When police are being shot like fish in a 
barrel, it’s time we do something,” said John 
Herrington of Philadelphia, national presi- 
dent of the 137,000-member Fraternal Order 
of Police. He said a two-day national police 
walkout had been proposed by police leaders 
as a protest against lack of public support. 

“You take Cleveland,” he said. “Nobody’s 
concerned about the man lying there para- 
lyzed with a bullet in his spine. Nobody’s 
concerned about three officers in their graves. 
Nobody’s concerned about their widows and 
orphans. What they are concerned about is 
the civil rights of Evans,” (Fred Ahmed 
Evans is a black nationalist quoted by police 
as saying he led 17 men in the attack on 
the police.) 

Some of the blame for these tragedies must 
be shared by the Kerner commission’s pro- 
nouncements. The commission, we hope, will 
now go out of business. Its members and 
staff can go back to their homes and acad- 
emic communities, which are well insulated 
from the slum conditions discussed in their 
reports, 

The police and firemen must stay on duty 
keeping order and putting out fires, 


HON. HERBERT B. SCUDDER 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1968 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
heavy heart that I note the passing of 
my friend and former colleague, the 
Honorable Herbert B. Scudder, of the 
First District of California. 

When I was first elected to Congress 
and was assigned to the Public Works 
Committee, Herbert Scudder was an in- 
fluential member of that committee and 
although we sat on different sides of the 
aisle, he was helpful to me in my work 
on the committee. 

From the day I met him, I found 
Herbert Scudder to be kind, courteous, 
and sincere. His work in behalf of his 
constitutents and the Nation will be long 
remembered and I join with my other 
colleagues in expressing my deepest 
sympathy to his family. 
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TESTIMONY BY PRESIDENT OF U.S. 
CHAMBER BEFORE RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday, July 30, Mr. Winton 
M. Blount, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, pre- 
sented the following statements before 
four subcommittees of the Republican 
resolutions committee of the Republican 
National Convention, 

As I felt Mr. Blount’s testimony would 
be of particular interest to all readers of 
the ReEcorp, I am privileged to insert 
these remarks herewith: 


STATEMENTS BEFORE THE REPUBLICAN 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


(By Winton M, Blount, President, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States before 
the following subcommittees of the resolu- 
tions committee of the Republic National 
Convention: Subcommittee on economic 
affairs, subcommittee on human needs, 
subcommittee on private enterprise and 
the Federal Government, and subcom- 
mittee on National, State and local rela- 
tions, at Miami, Fla., July 30, 1968) 

INTRODUCTION 

Let me first express my appreciation for 
your invitation to present the National 
Chamber’s views on the major issues of the 
day. 

Our national federation speaks for more 
than 3,700 local and state chambers of com- 
merce and trade and professional associa- 
tions, and 33,000 business firms. The more 
than 5,000,000 business and professional men 
and women which these organizations repre- 
sent are deeply concerned with the require- 
ments for healthy economic growth on which 
our social and material progress depend. 

Your deliberations come at a time of justi- 
fiable concern among our people and our 
friends around the world. We are concerned 
about how our great country will cope with 
the many difficulties that confront us both 
at home and abroad. We are concerned about 
the kind of leadership we will give, or the 
example we will set. 

It is worthy of note that our problems at 
home really stem from success, not defeat, 
Our basic problem is how we can live with— 
or how we can manage—our prosperity ... 
how we can maintain healthy economic 
growth with benefits more widely earned and 
shared, especially by the disadvantaged. 

There must be the means—and the will—to 
keep providing the opportunities for a better 
life for a still larger percentage of our grow- 
ing population. The only means available, 
short of changing our form of government, 
is the free market economy. As you know, it 
has brought to our people the highest stand- 
ard of living in the history of the world. 

Political parties—whose product is govern- 
ment—play an important role in helping 
private business generate the economic activ- 
ity that is necessary to maintain stable 
growth and prosperity. 

Central government can be stifling when it 
engages in massive intervention in the econ- 
omy and in our private lives. 

On the other hand, it can also be an 
effective force for progress. It can stimulate 
individual initiative. It can foster a political 
climate conducive to private investment, 
This will help provide our growing popula- 
tion with more and better goods, services and 
jobs. It will help provide the means for at- 
tacking many of our critical urban problems. 
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It’s a sad fact that we cannot hope to achieve 
our goals until we straighten out the imbal- 
ances of our economy. 

Our competitive political process is an in- 
herent part of our competitive economic 
system. There is much it can do to keep the 
system virile, strong and responsive to our 
needs. It can provide a favorable climate for 
job-making, for taxpaying, and for business 
operations that are geared for progress— 
progress for our country, for our people, and 
for the communities in which we all live. 


STATEMENT DIRECTED SPECIFICALLY TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


In the field of fiscal and monetary policy, 
with which your subcommittee is concerned, 
we in the business community show greatest 
concern over inflation, rising taxes and ex- 
cessive government spending. 

Inflation hurts everybody, most of all the 
poor, It also weakens the competitive posi- 
tion of our products in world markets. 

A primary cause of inflation is federal 
deficit spending. This is evident from what 
has happened to the purchasing power of 
the dollar since 1950, In the past 18 years the 
Federal Government has had only four years 
of balanced budget—and the value of the 
dollar has dropped to 70 cents. 

The more than $25 billion deficit, which 
is estimated for the fiscal year just ended, 
has been the principal force behind our in- 
creasing rate of inflation. It has risen from 
a tolerable 1½ per cent to more than four 
per cent a year. This accelerated inflation 
is jeopardizing the nation's ability to do 
as much as it otherwise might to fight pov- 
erty and to attack community problems. 

Excessive taxation has the same stifling 
effect on economic growth as inflation. To re- 
lieve the inflationary pressures, the National 
Chamber gave its support to the new 10 per 
cent tax surcharge, coupled with a $6 billion 
reduction in federal expenditures. However, 
we urge that the surtax be removed as soon 
as the present monetary-fiscal crisis is over 
and the surtax is no longer needed. Fiscal 
responsibility can hasten that day. 

We recommend, therefore, as a matter of 
national urgency, that your platform contain 
a commitment to move toward achieving a 
federal budget surplus as early as possible, 
hopefully in fiscal 1970. Times of high busi- 
ness activity such as we have today offer the 
best opportunity for substantial progress 
toward that end. 

The tax increase-expenditure limitation 
package is a crucial step toward getting our 
financial affairs in order. But it is only a first 
step. Something must be done about govern- 
ment policies which allow spending to ex- 
ceed our capacity to produce, They encour- 
age pay increases that are far in excess of 
gains in productivity, lead to price increases, 
and the inflationary spiral is on. 

We must reverse the direction of national 
policy if inflation is to be controlled. All 
of us, including the government, must rec- 
ognize that social objectives worth having 
are worth paying for. 

We need to set priorities. We can’t achieve 
all of our objectives at once. We need to 
evaluate our objectives and the programs de- 
signed to meet them in the light of current 
needs. We need to match commitments with 
available resources. 

Thus, we recommend that your party sup- 
port the creation of an objective, bipartisan 
commission to provide a comprehensive re- 
evaluation of federal spending priorities. 

With respect to international trade, con- 
trols on investments abroad imposed last 
January represent another in a series of 
measures which deal with our balance-of- 
payments problem in a fragmented. fashion. 

The controls address themselves to symp- 
toms rather than to causes of the malfunc- 
tioning of our international monetary sys- 
tem. They also run counter to our declared 
liberal trade and payments goals, and there- 
fore should be lifted as soon as possible. 
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We must restore an equilibrium which can 
be sustained without controls, and without 
other devices which obscure a disequilibrium. 

The National Chamber recommends that 
the government undertake objective and far- 
ranging studies of what its options may be 
in achieving equilibrium, while at the same 
time avoiding further controls in the future. 

We consider it imperative that the Repub- 
lican Party reaffirm its historic stand on the 
economic benefits of freer trade. Consistent 
with the basic position of the need for a 
free-functioning market place, we hope that 
your platform will clearly state that, in the 
interest of free enterprise, artificial restraints 
on trade, on travel and on investments will 
be avoided. 


STATEMENT DIRECTED SPECIFICALLY TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN NEEDS 


The field of human needs, with which your 
subcommittee is concerned, offers both the 
greatest challenge and maximum opportu- 
nity for imaginative, effective and long-last- 
ing solutions to our problems, 

One of the most desired of human needs is 
adequate housing. 

The National Chamber supports giving en- 
couragement to home ownership by families 
of modest means. We support improving the 
climate for business action to help meet the 
people’s needs. We support reorienting fed- 
eral programs to provide a systematic ap- 
proach to solving housing problems. 

Government efforts can best be aimed at 
attacking the main cause of inadequate 
housing. That is why we support the Percy 
home ownership plan and allied approaches 
for government assistance to stimulate hous- 
ing improvement for families of modest 
means. 

There’s much talk about a guaranteed in- 
come, or negative income tax plan, to cope 
with the poverty situation. It would take the 
place of the existing batch of welfare pro- 
grams which haven’t worked. More than 30 
years of federal experimentation have estab- 
lished welfare as a way of life for many 
families. 

Certainly what we need is some built-in 
incentive for poor people to get off welfare. 
Because of the importance of the incentive 
factors, any move toward a guaranteed in- 
come should be taken only with extreme cau- 
tion. Our entire welfare system needs to be 
re-examined. 

We need to find a new approach. But we 
need to experiment and not rush headlong 
into another catch phrase type of program 
without first proving its workability. 

Community needs parallel human needs. 
Progress on one helps meet the other. There 
is a growing need today for more participa- 
tion by all segments of the society in work- 
ing together toward improving our urban 
communities. We have seen the failures that 
result from fragmentation and relying too 
heavily on the Federal Government. 

We urge a strong plank in your party 
platform calling for greater participation 
by all groups in the community and suggest- 
ing how this might be done by joint, co- 
operative action at the local, area and state 
levels. We commend to your attention, as 
@ model, a process for Mobilizing Total Com- 
munity Resources, which the National 
Chamber is making available to communities 
through their local chambers of commerce, 

The great haste with which the Congress 
has been called upon to enact legislation 
dealing with the crucial problems of our 
times has resulted inevitably in duplication. 
This too easily breeds mismanagement and 
waste. 

Federal grant-in-aid programs are a classic 
example of uncontrolled project growth. Four 
years ago there were 239 grant programs. 
Today there are more than 400. The Ad- 
ministration has predicted that they will 
quadruple in five years, when the cost is 
expected to increase to $60 billion from the 
current $18 billion a year. 
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As one part of the solution, and to allow 
communities more flexibility and the op- 
portunity to make more effective use of 
funds, the National Chamber urges that the 
grants to communities be block grants. 

An objective review of overall federal 
operations is also urgently needed. We urge 
that your party platform call for the estab- 
lishment of a bipartisan, blue-ribbon com- 
mission, patterned along the lines of the 
former Hoover Commission, to help deter- 
mine which federal programs should be 
merged, modified or discontinued. We need 
to establish relative priorities that permit 
the conduct of essential programs within 
financial bounds that do not jeopardize our 
economic security. 

The national issue of most emotional and 
critical concern this year is the problem of 
riots and looting, and rightfully so. Mob 
action is a tolerated instrument for political, 
social and economic change has emerged as 
a new phenomenon in our society. It is 
tolerated for political reasons and in the 
name of social progress. Many misguided in- 
tellectuals and opinion leaders have mis- 
takenly interpreted mob action as an expres- 
sion of progress and given it their blessing. 
It’s not progress; it’s regression. 

It is “regression particularly when poli- 
ticians carelessly make promises to the dis- 
advantaged and the uneducated which they 
know cannot be fulfilled. Hope dashed on 
the rocks of reality, followed by frustration, 
is a basic cause of much of the mob action 
we see today. 

A serious problem of the citizen, and 
especially the businessman, when riots 
threaten is reluctance of law enforcement 
Officials to protect his human rights, one of 
which is the property right. Basic rights 
can't be divided. Look around the world. 
Where property rights are restricted, you 
won't find much personal freedom, either. 

To protect human rights, which include 
property rights—indeed, to protect all of 
our basic rights—the government must 
make an early showing of all the force neces- 
sary to preserve law and order when riots 
threaten, We saw this done in Washing- 
ton last month—and it worked. 

The National Chamber recommends that 
your platform plank on law and order call 
for all levels of government, as needed, to 
put up an overpowering show of force and 
determination at the very first sign of a riot 
outbreak. This is one way to help preserve 
our free society. 

“Another major concern today is the rise in 
crimes and violence of all kinds. No one is 
immune to this menace. While it preys on all 
of our people, its chief victims are the un- 
derprivileged. 

We believe that fundamental responsibil- 
ity for controlling and preventing crime 
must rest with the state and local govern- 
ments, cooperating fully with the Federal 
Government with respect to interstate crimes 
and emergency situations, 

The Federal Government can and should 
make important contributions in areas of 
training and research, and the collection 
and evaluation of crime statistics. 

We urge that your party platform call for 
strong, but enlightened, measures to 
strengthen state and local law enforcement. 
We hope that your platform will also recog- 
nize that crime must be fought by attacking 
poverty, ignorance and other underlying 
causes through programs that stimulate and 
encourage involvement of the private sector. 
STATEMENT DIRECTED SPECIFICALLY TO THE SUB- 

COMMITTEE ON PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND THE 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


In the field of labor-management relations 
and wages and hours, to which your subcom- 
mittee is directing its attention, the business 
community is justifiably concerned over the 
many infringements which undermine the 
proper functioning of the private enterprise 
system for the public good. 
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The growing imbalance in labor-manage- 
ment relations has led to uneconomic wage 
settlements which jeopardize price stability. 
It has also accelerated the decline in our 
international monetary position. 

We're confronted today with an inflation- 
ary situation—a vicious circle of unions 
forcing major industries to raise wages about 
twice as much as the increase in productivity. 
The result is that unit labor costs have risen 
to a record high level and, consequently, so 
has the cost of living. 

Employers must be assured of the right to 
manage their businesses as efficiently as pos- 
sible so that increased productivity might 
allow wages to rise without forcing up prices, 
This is how we improve our standard of 
living. 

Legal restrictions against secondary boy- 
cotts, which victimize neutral employers and 
their employees alike, must be tightened. 
We need to close loopholes in present laws, 
not open up new ones. 

The imbalance in management’s relations 
with unions is nurtured by a combination of 
weaknesses in our labor laws and their biased 
application by the National Labor Relations 
Board. In our opinion this gives unions ex- 
cessive power and control over employees 
and employers alike not contemplated by 
the Congress. 

Impartiality must be restored in the ad- 
ministration of labor laws and in those in- 
stances when the government intervenes to 
protect the national interest. Appeasing a 
union to avert or terminate a crisis is short- 
sighted and often whets the appetite of 
others for unstabilizing demands. 

The public must be assured of continued 
government services and be protected against 
the growing number of strikes by public 
employees. Strikes against the government 
should not be necessary. They should not be 
tolerated. 

The federal minimum wage should be 
uniform for all industries and all work, 
whether government or nongovernment. It 
should be fixed at a level which will pre- 
serve job opportunities and minimize fur- 
ther inflationary effects by not contributing 
to higher wages generally. 

Wage laws relating to government con- 
tracts, particularly the Walsh-Healey and 
Davis-Bacon Acts, are unnecessary, conflict- 
ing and overlapping, and should be repealed. 
Federal wage policy should be limited to de- 
termining minimum wages, not top wages, 
as is sometimes the case. 

Great strides have been made in the pro- 
tection of health and safety of employees 
while at work. Efforts of the business com- 
munity to improve the record even more 
will continue. Regulation and enforcement of 
safety standards have been historically, and 
quite appropriately, a primary concern of 
the states. We urge that they be allowed to 
continue to exercise their responsibility in 
this regard. The Federal Government can 
play a role, however, in helping to identify 
correctable job hazards. The National Cham- 
ber has urged Congress, and we urge as one 
of your platform proposals, that a national 
conference be convened to perform this 
function. 

Basic labor laws must be improved to as- 
sure individual workers that they will be 
protected against excessive union power in 
the same way these laws originally were 
designed to protect them against unreason- 
able employers. 

We have seen in recent years a growing 
number of union practices which penalize 
individual members for exercising their in- 
dividual rights. We refer to fines and other 
penalties imposed on union members for 
exceeding production limitations dictated by 
unions, for ignoring picket lines, for criti- 
cizing union leadership or for exercising 
other traditional democratic rights. 

This makes it all the more important, and 
we strongly urge, that the individual worker 
be protected in his right to decide by his 
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own free will whether or not he will join 
a union. No free individual should ever be 
forced to join, or give financial support to a 
union or any other organization, in order 
to get or hold a job. There should be no qual- 
ification of the fundamental right to join 
or not to join a labor organization. Both 
should have equal protection of the law. 


STATEMENT DIRECTED SPECIFICALLY TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL STATE, AND 
LOCAL RELATIONS 


A matter of utmost concern in this elec- 
tion year is our anachronistic Electoral 
College procedure. Already there's specula- 
tion that a deadlock of the electors may 
throw the election of a President into the 
House of Representatives. This raises the 
possibility that a candidate with less than a 
mere plurality of the vote could be selected. 

The National Chamber urges that your 
party platform pledge to guard against the 
future threat of such an undesirable develop- 
ment in the world’s greatest democracy. 

We urge that your platform support the 
adoption of a Constitutional Amendment 
that would abolish the Electoral College. In 
its place, we suggest that the Constitution 
provide for the election of the President and 
Vice President in either of two ways: 

Either by popular vote of the Nation at 
large, 

Or by the so-called District Method, with 
one electoral vote for each Congressional 
District and two for each state at large. The 
candidate with the most electoral votes 
across the country would be elected. 

The National Chamber's position in this 
respect does not stem from any mere whim or 
fancy. Rather, it is the conclusion of more 
than 90 per cent of our membership who 
voted in a referendum after careful study 
of the problem and the alternatives for solu- 
tion. You are aware, I am sure, of similar 
support for our proposal from other sectors, 

Electoral college reform should, insofar as 
possible, balance the interests of all states, 
both large and small. It should give equal 
weight to the vote of every citizen. 

In our considered judgment, abolishing the 
Electoral College and adopting either the 
nationwide popular vote or the District 
Method would meet these requirements, 

Such a Constitutional Amendment would 
go far in restoring to the American people 
complete faith in our great democracy, and 
pride in their role in our elective processes. 

Above all, it would alert every American 
voter to the value and importance of his vote 
in electing the men who will fill the two 
highest public offices in the world, the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States. 

Another area of more immediate and in- 
creasing concern is the need to strengthen 
the capability of state governments to deal 
more effectively with urgent domestic 
problems. 

We hope that the Republican Party plat- 
form will support efforts by business, govern- 
ment and other groups to bring about the 
amendment or revision of state constitutions 
where constructive state and local action is 
restricted by outdated constitutional pro- 
visions. Vigorous state and local governments 
are a vital part of our federal union. 

Governors and state legislatures should be 
provided the resources and authority to de- 
velop programs and policies suitable to the 
needs of their states and regions both within 
and among several states. They should be 
accorded a policy-making role in the de- 
velopment and implementation of federal- 
aid programs. 

We urge your party support of all efforts 
to preserve and develop the federal system 
and to restore the public’s confidence in the 
ability of state and local governments to deal 
with urgent domestic problems. 

We further urge that your party platform 
affirm support for the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. This organi- 
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zation, which originated in the Eisenhower 
Administration, has worked continuously to 
strengthen state and local government and 
to achieve more effective coordination among 
all levels of government. 


CIVIC CLUBS PETITION FOR LAW 
AND ORDER 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Batesburg-Leesville Rotary Club of 
Batesburg, S.C., drafted a statement be- 
moaning the lawlessness and disorder 
which has marked our Nation in recent 
years, and calling on officials of our Gov- 
ernment for a reversal of this situation. 
The Rotary Club, Lions Club, Exchange 
Club, Kiwanis Club, Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Clinton, S. C., there- 
upon endorsed the resolution. 

I believe that it warrants the attention 
and action of all Members of the Con- 
gress, and at this time I am pleased to 
submit it for inclusion in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


To All Members of the U.S. Congress: 

Believing that you share equally with us 
our deep concern over the alarming increase 
of forces which threaten to destroy both the 
very foundation of our government and the 
true liberty of our law-abiding citizens, we 
confidently make this approach to you. Con- 
fident are we that you deserve, that you need, 
that you will welcome our assurance, the 
assurance that we are firmly standing back 
of you in your every endeavor to preserve 
the very essentials of our American heritage. 

Specifically do we call your attention to 
the following: 

1, The devastating violence which has 
erupted all over the nation, resulting in 
enormous loss of property and of life. 

2. Attitudes which have encouraged such 
outbreaks of violence. 

a. The strange leniency of many courts in 
dealing with hardened criminals, 

b. The denying to police officers the very 
authority and means to curb much violence. 

c. The impressions created by many so- 
called “interpreters of the law” that the 
courts are far more concerned with the rights 
of the breakers of the law then they are 
with the rights of the keepers of the law. 

d. The failure of our government to pun- 
ish certain blatant advocates of violence, 
allowing them the liberty to travel at home 
and abroad, everywhere defying our govern- 
ment and continuing to incite violence. 

e. The strange, new role of the high court, 
namely, the making of laws rather than the 
interpretation of the law. 

3. The openly militant approach to Con- 
gress by certain group leaders, in which ap- 
proach, demand and threat are uppermost. 

4, The so-called “credibility gap.” The con- 
fidence of multitudes of our law-abiding peo- 
ple in our government has been severely 
shaken by the repeated discrepancy between 
Official statements and actual facts. 

We urge you to use your high and re- 
sponsible position, the sacred gift of your 
constituency, to do all in your power to 
bring to an end the power of these dan- 
gerous forces. We expect you to resist, with 
unyielding courage, every group, regardless 
of name or claim, which insults you by their 
demands and their threats. The time for 
statesmanship and courage is here. We con- 
fidently look to you for both. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE TAXPAYER PAYS ALL 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, it is now less 
than 3 weeks since the 10-percent sur- 
tax provided for in the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure Control Act of 1968, went into 
effect and already this balloon of opti- 
mism, blown up by the Johnson admin- 
istration as the vital hedge against in- 
flation, is beginning to deflate. 

In the waning weeks of the contro- 
versy prior to the passage of the so-call- 
ed tax bill, it was rather disconcerting 
to witness the unusual number of busi- 
nessmen and companies, large and small, 
that supported the administration meas- 
ure, perhaps based on the assumption 
that Federal spending was the real tar- 
get of the legislation. Whether expendi- 
ture/obligational reductions can even be 
attained, let alone sustained, is question- 
able at best, and the attitude of the exe- 
cutive branch will attest to the fact that 
current policies fan the flames for an 
expanded budget and not one of fiscal 
restraint. 

To be sure, the middle-class, wage- 
earning individual is the object of a 
three-pronged attack as a result of this 
administration’s fiscal and monetary 
policies. Specifically, the individual tax- 
payer has already begun to pay his share 
of the 10-percent surtax, retroactive to 
April 1, 1968; second, he will pay a por- 
tion, if not all, of the surtax imposed on 
corporations through an increase in 
prices; and finally, he will pay the hid- 
den tax“ inherent in inflation which 
continues unabated. 

On July 31, the Labor Department re- 
ported that the cost of living rose 0.5 
percent in June over the previous month 
which represents a 4.2-percent increase 
over June a year ago. Furthermore, this 
increase equaled the rise of February 
1966 and is larger than any since Sep- 
tember 1962. Consumer, rather than 
wholesale, prices bore the brunt of the 
advance. 

On top of this, the largest steel con- 
tract ever to be negotiated was wrapped 
up this week, subject to ratification, for 
a combined wage and benefit package re- 
portedly totaling more than $1 billion, or 
an estimated 6 percent annual increase 
over the next 3 years. Already, four major 
steel producers have announced price 
hikes, some across the board and some 
selectively. Before week’s end, others are 
likely to follow suit and along the line, 
steel users will be under mounting pres- 
sure to raise their prices. How much of 
these price increases will represent the 
passing along of the surtax, one of the 
costs of doing business, is conjecture at 
this point, but in the end the consumer 
will suffer. 

And so it goes, Mr. Speaker, that the 
facts are unraveling before us while over 
the months just passed, the case for the 
tax increase was being built on the sands 
of optimistic speculation. 

Mr. Speaker, for the consideration of 
the Members, I include at this point in 
my remarks an article by Richard F. 
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Janssen, discussing the plight of the in- 
dividual taxpayer, as it appeared in the 
July 29, 1968, issue of the Wall Street 
Journal: 
APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 
(By Richard F. Janssen) 

Care to chip in on someone else's surtax? 
The question isn't the fiscal frivolity it might 
seem. Regardless of how emphatically you say 
no, it’s quite possible that individuals will 
help shoulder the extra tax load imposed on 
some of the country’s mightiest corporations, 

That, in effect, is what will happen to 
whatever extent they succeed in raising 
prices to offset the 10% surcharge that they, 
like individuals, now must pay. 

Basically, of course, Federal seers expect 
the surtax to eventually slow the pace of 
price and wage inflation by draining off pri- 
vate purchasing power. Most businessmen 
will find their markets just aren't as strong“ 
as they have been, a Government economist 
predicts, so that ultimately they'll have to 
pare back some price increases and rescind or 
forgo others altogether. 

But already there are scattered signs of 
companies trying to “pass through” the sur- 
tax to their customers. Public utilities have 
attracted attention by talk of simply tack- 
ing on to monthly bills an amount that 
would shunt forward to householders the full 
amount of the extra Federal levy, or, alter- 
nately, asking state authorities to let them 
raise regular rates accordingly. 

Businessmen in general are no less im- 
bued by a deep-rooted drive to preserve their 
profit margins, an emotion that’s been sub- 
ject to considerable frustration of late be- 
cause of rapidly rising wages. 

And just as they were starting to restore 
more pleasing pre-tax profits, the table below 
shows, the real reward of a fattening annual 
rate of after-tax profits was suddenly stripped 
away as the surtax took effect retroactive to 
Jan. 1: 

[In billions of dollars} 


Corporate Corporate 
pre-tax profit after-tax profit 
Ist quarter 1967 79.9 47.1 
2d quarter 1967.. 80.3 47,3 
3d quarter 1987 80. 8 47.6 
4th quarter 1967.. 85.4 50.3 
Ist quarter 198. 88. 9 49. 1 


For the June quarter, incomplete returns 
suggest businesses by-and-large managed to 
recover their stride toward higher profits, 
thanks both to still booming output and to 
price increases, 

From the standpoint of Johnson Adminis- 
tration economic strategists, of course, it 
would be best if corporate taxpayers abstain 
from any efforts to offset the surcharge by 
raising prices. If higher readings on the con- 
sumer price index are traced to the surtax, 
they’re well aware, it would undercut their 
anti-inflationary argument and perhaps se- 
riously set back the whole cause of fiscal 
flexibility. 

For a range of reasons, key Officials stress 
that they don’t expect the corporate surtax 
to touch off a huge wave of price increases. 

total business sales of well over $1 
trillion dollars, the extra $3 billion-plus an- 
nually of surcharge shouldn’t loom nearly 
so large a factor as, for instance, a fat new 
wage contract. “If a businessman finds it so 
easy to raise his prices” that he’d do it be- 
cause of something as small as the surtax, 
a top tax planner taunts, “why the hell 
didn’t he do it before?” 

In this way, he rather earthily expresses 
a dry economic theory that Government men 
now urgently hope will prove valid in prac- 
tice. It holds that businesses always maxi- 
mize profits, setting prices and production 
at the level which produces the highest 
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return, Simple logic dictates that a company 
making the maximum possible profit couldn’t 
make an even higher one, the theory goes, 
no matter how hard it tried. 

Psychology imposes a related restraint on 
those who'd try to pass along the tax in- 
crease, the fiscal analysts assert. If a com- 
pany president were to cite the surtax as a 
reason for raising prices, they claim, he’d 
be confessing that he hadn’t been doing as 
well by his stockholders all along as he could 
have. 

At the moment, though, no one seems con- 
fident about business conforming completely 
to the theory that corporate taxes aren’t 
passed forward. The idea that businesses al- 
Ways maximize profits, for one thing, is far 
from being an undisputed axiom of eco- 
nomics. Rather than always aiming for the 
largest possible lump sum of profit immedi- 
ately, some analysts challenge, corporate 
chiefs may often have other considerations, 
such as staying out of the antitrust limelight 
or retaining customer good will for the long- 
er haul, Many companies, they suspect, often 
aim at more modest and precise targets as a 
certain percentage of return on investment 
or desired level of per-share earnings. 

So it wouldn’t surprise the seers to see 
some companies striving to alvert their sur- 
tax to others. “We might be getting some 
one-shot effects on the cost-of-living” from 
tax-prompted price hikes, one concedes, and 
then a second round of industrial customers 
seek to cover higher prices of supplies by 
marking up their own wares. Reports that 
some big New York banks are anesthetizing 
their employes against the deeper tax bite by 
special pay raises show that perverse effects 
on wages are possible, too. 

Indeed, on another front the Johnson Ad- 
ministration itself can be seen openly argu- 
ing that corporations increasingly do pass on 
a portion of their profit tax burden to con- 
sumers. The aim is to persuade our European 
trading partners that the U.S. should be al- 
lowed to spur exports by rebating a portion 
of income taxes the way other nations rebate 
sales-type taxes which are explicity passed 
on to consumers. To that end, the influential 
Committee for Economic Development testi- 
fied in Congress last month that “modern 
economic analysis supports the common view 
of businessmen that at least part of the cor- 
poration profits tax is passed on in the form 
of higher prices to buyers.“ 

There is, fortunately, one spot of common 
ground in this contentious area. The longer 
à corporate tax is intact, it’s widely agreed, 
the more it tends to become “built in” to the 
country’s cost and price structure. 

If for no other reason, the same phrase so 
often heard during the fight to obtain the 
tax increase might be equally appropriate in 
considering when to remove it: The sooner 
the better.” 


THE VOICE OF THE NINTH NEW 
JERSEY DISTRICT VOTERS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, for the 
fourth consecutive year, I have polled 
the residents of the Ninth Congressional 
District of New Jersey—the district I 
have the honor to represent in Con- 
gress—on the vital issues of the day. 
These are issues upon which we must 
act with wisdom and intelligence to re- 
fiect the views of our constituents. 

I am extremely gratified that more 
than 33,000 responses have been mailed 
back to my office. These actually repre- 
sent families within my district and it 
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indicates the tremendous interest in the 
problems which confront us in our so- 
ciety today. These responses provided me 
with a cross section of opinions, and, in 
fact, many of the returned question- 
naires had additional comments attached 
enlarging on the views of my constituents 
on a particular question or problem. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
publicly thank the many people who 
took time to study the questions and 
reply to them. It indicates that our citi- 
zens are alert to and concerned with the 
Nation’s problems. They wish to have a 
voice in suggesting solutions. 

Now that the tabulation has been com- 
pleted, I intend to have it circulated 
within my district so that my constit- 
uents may have the benefit of the views 
of their neighbors and friends and make 
a comparison. The responses to the ques- 
tionnaire have a great value, assisting 
me and guiding my decisions in voting 
on the issues as they come up before 
Congress. All the proposed legislation is 
given my very serious consideration. 

The subject of Vietnam still continues 
to dominate the interest of the people. 
A total of 58 percent of the persons re- 
plying indicated a preference for a 
bombing halt and 53 percent indicated 
support for a negotiated settlement 
which would include the participation of 
the National Liberation Front in a coali- 
tion government. Another aspect of this 
portion of the poll indicates that my 
constituents think the United States 
ought to provide economic aid to South- 
east Asia after peace is established. Such 
assistance would aid in the rebuilding 
of that area and rehabilitate that war- 
torn country. Support for such a pro- 
gram was indicated by 60 percent of the 
persons replying, and opposed by 27 per- 
cent. 

Approval of the way the President was 
handling the Vietnam question had the 
endorsement of only 36 percent of the 
people, while 54 percent expressed their 
dissatisfaction. An analysis of the past 
year’s questionnaire replies indicates this 
trend toward dissatisfaction on the part 
of the public with the President's actions 
regarding this conflict and its attendant 
problems. This change is evident by the 
high of 53 percent registered in 1966. 

The returned questionnaires have in- 
dicated a distinct interest in our domestic 
problems. Civil rights issues and crime 
are of deep concern to my constituents. 
Although the questionnaire was mailed 
far in advance of the June 5 tragedy that 
struck down Senator ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY in Los Angeles, the replies to gun- 
control legislation were overwhelmingly 
in favor of this proposal—78 percent fa- 
voring controls and 18 percent opposed. 
At the time of the poll, early in May, 
this question did not have the emotional 
impact which became evident after the 
assassination of Senator KENNEDY. I am 
certain it brought an avalanche of mail 
to every congressional office as it did 
in mine. My own current mail exceeded 
6,000 letters favoring strong gun con- 
trols, while approximately 200 people 
expressed opposition. 

The Civil Rights Enforcement Act of 
1968, which provides for criminal penal- 
ties for interference with certain fed- 
erally protected rights, including the 
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right to vote, obtain an education, ob- 
tain and hold a job received the ap- 
proval of 86 percent of those responding. 
Only 9 percent indicated opposition. The 
Federal open-housing provision of this 
act was passed after the questionnaire 
was mailed. My constituents indicated 
their approval of the proposal by a 56- 
to-34-percent ratio. 

A response of 40 percent for a tax 
surcharge, 46 percent against such a 
surtax, with 12 percent undecided re- 
flects my constituents opposition to the 
enactment of any tax increase on indi- 
vidual or corporate income. On this sub- 
ject, I have expressed my own oppo- 
sition and voted against the enactment 
of the surtax. I voted for the $4 billion 
Federal expenditure reduction when it 
was considered in the House. I called to 
my colleague’s attention the need for 
reform of the entire tax structure which 
would close the loopholes that provide 
an escape to the many high-bracket 
taxpayers who pay little or no taxes on 
their income. This tax reform should 
take into consideration the various tax- 
free foundations, family trusts, oil, gas, 
and mineral depletion allowance and 
other areas which provide excessive pro- 
visions for tax deductions. 

By a margin of 44 to 42 percent, with 
12 percent undecided, my constituents 
favored wage and price controls as a 
means of curbing inflation. They ap- 
proved of a program to provide on-the- 
job training for the unemployed and the 
underemployed by a 63-to-26-percent 
ratio. 

Given the choice of curtailing ex- 
penses, before considering an increase 
in revenues, 10,883 replies indicated Con- 
gress should cut back foreign aid, and 
9,801 supported a military cut, with an 
additional 2,621 specifically mentioning 
expenditures in Vietnam. Welfare pro- 
gram cutbacks were endorsed by 1,274 
of those replying. A cut in our space 
program was supported by 7,169 persons. 
Curtailing farm subsidies was endorsed 
by 4,230 persons. Public works programs 
cuts were suggested by 2,871 and gen- 
eral Federal spending by 1,997. The pub- 
lic roads program cutback, favored by 
1,540 persons closed the higher rated 
categories. These figures surpass the 
total number of replies simply because 
multiple choices were made by my con- 
stituents. 

Civil disturbances, demonstrations, 
and rioting have grown in such scope 
that many communities simply cannot 
cope with them without additional 
equipment and manpower training in 
law enforcement. My constituents fa- 
vored such aid to local law-enforcement 
agencies by a 60-to-20 percent ratio, with 
19 percent undecided, but without any 
Federal control. We have an obligation 
to our local law-enforcement agencies. 
Consequently, I was one of 10 conspon- 
sors of the legislation which provides for 
a $300 million each year for 3 years to 
train and properly equip these officials 
for the prevention of civil disorders and 
in riot control. 

Our Selective Service System, which 
was revised recently by the Congress, 
still contains many inequities which 
should be corrected. On the question of 
whether this system should be revised 
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to establish uniform requirements for 
all draft boards throughout the Nation, 
my constituents expressed themselves 
overwhelmingly in favor of such a pro- 
posal—by response of a 83-to-10 percent 
ratio, with 6 percent undecided. 

Support for legislation which would 
protect the consumer regarding the qual- 
ity of meat, poultry, and fish products 
was expressed by 87 percent of the re- 
plies, with only 8 percent indicating op- 
position to such laws. The poultry in- 
spection legislation will complement the 
meat inspection law which was passed 
earlier by the Congress. 

In the area of voting and elections, I 
submitted the question of permitting 18- 
year-olds to vote which was supported 
by 43 percent of those responding with 
50 percent opposed and 6 percent unde- 
cided. Perhaps the heavy response 
against permitting our 18-year-olds to 
participate in our electoral processes 
might be based upon the unrest shown 
by youth in recent college campus dem- 
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The proposal to abolish the electoral 
college and allow the voters to cast their 
ballots directly for the President and 
Vice President was supported by 74 per- 
cent of the responses with just under 17 
percent against this change. 

Because of the many areas which had 
to undergo congressional district re- 
visions, the question of whether a State 
legislature should be permitted to reap- 
portion a congressional district more 
than once during a decennial census was 
presented to my constituents. They have 
responded with a 34 percent “yes” tally 
and a 45-percent “no” response, with 
nearly 20 percent in the undecided col- 
umn. In New Jersey, the State assembly 
redistricted the entire State to provide 
for as equal a representation as could 
be attained in accordance with the rul- 
ings of the Supreme Court. This was done 
in 1966. However, in 1968, the State as- 
sembly acted only upon a bill which 
created new boundary lines for the 
Ninth Congressional District. This was 
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District lines have been changed. This 
only leads to confusion in the minds of 
the citizens as to who their Representa- 
tive in Congress is. The many written 
comments indicated this uncertainty. 
Mr. Speaker, the Ninth Congressional 
District of New Jersey ranks in the top 
5 percent of the 435 congressional dis- 
tricts of the Nation in regard to educa- 
tional and economic levels attained by 
its citizens. I value their thinking and 
the care which they took in completing 
the questionnaire replies. They represent 
a good cross section of opinion and sound 
views. I am honored and privileged to 
represent the people of this district in 


Congress. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
include at this point the complete tabu- 
lation of the 23 questions covered in my 
1968 questionnaire. I trust my colleagues 
will compare the results of the Ninth 
New Jersey Congressional District with 
the responses received from their own 
constituents on similar questions. 


onstrations, and general disorders. the third time in 4 years that the Ninth The tabulation follows: 
1968 LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Yes No Undecided 
Question Total — 
response Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS—VIETNAM 
1. Do you approve of the way President Johnson is pening ihe Vietnam question 31, 425 11,515 36, 64 17, 017 54.15 2, 893 9.21 
2. Do you support the bombing halt north of the 19th parallel as a means of beginning negotiations? . 31, 091 18, 304 58. 87 11,274 36. 26 1.513 4.87 
3. Would you support a negotiated settlement in Vietnam which provides for participation by the 
National Liberation Front (Vietcong) in a coalition government 31,134 16, 799 53. 96 11, 397 36. 61 2. 938 9. 43 
4. If a “satisfactory solution of the Vietnam problem is found, would you support continued U.S. 
economic assistance in Southeast Asia „„ „„ „„ „„ 31, 236 18,993 60. 80 8, 672 27.76 3.571 11.4 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
5. Do support an expanded U.S. program to help willing underdeveloped countries implement 
birth control programs and increase agricultural output to meet the anien threat ts world 
r c S 31,126 25, 116 80. 69 4,965 15.95 1,045 3. 36 
6. If Soviet arms aid to the Arab States continues, should the United States make needed weapons 
; 8 :!:! AIS tl Wes Ga Ge ks Mess Gna 31, 338 20, 067 64. 04 8, 008 25. 55 3, 263 10.41 
. Wou su srael’s refusal to withdraw her troops until she has firm guarantees of her 
— ond access to all Wwaterways 77 -2...5 ee L e . 30, 985 24, 384 78. 70 4,531 14. 62 2,070 6.6 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
8, Do you appre of the Civil Rights Enforcement Act of 1968 which pos criminal penalties 
for interference with certain federally protected rights, including the right to vote, obtain an 
a Xe. ot Ee le A Le 30, 960 26, 703 86.25 3.010 9.72 1.247 4.03 
9. Do you approve of the open housing provisions of this actꝰ 3-11 mrnmnanaamMn 31, 600 17,927 56.74 10, 897 34. 48 2,776 8.78 
NARCOTICS AND CRIME 
10, Do you favor increasing Federal penalties to make the manufacture and sale of LSD and other 
Waltuclaegonic dru: 4 felony Ray their possession a misdemeanor?_._.....................-. 31, 248 24, 870 79. 59 4.247 13. 2, 131 6. 82 
11. Do you favor Federal legislation to ban interstate mail-order shipments and imports of guns? 31, 026 24, 432 78. 75 5,642 18. 18 952 3.08 
12. Do you favor increased Federal matching funds for local law-enforcement a under the terms 
of the Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice Assistance Act passed by the House in 1967 30, 603 18, 465 60. 34 6, 267 20, 48 5, 871 19. 18 
MILITARY DRAFT 
13, Do you favor revision of the Selective Service System by establishing uniform requirements for all 
1 0 boards throughout the Nation? -i we or fase ne mM pesei bai e un d l SPO 25,951 RTL e ee 828 6.21 
5 ou favor a selective service based on random se n from a made up of a 
Wade ere 19- to 26-year-olds, Including graduate ohare e 3 of * 30, 308 17,307 57. 10 9,768 32, 23 3,233 10, 67 
THE ECONOMY 
15. Do fa 000,000,000 progra i 
* wn y a 3 ; <option econ tet 31, 180 19, 728 63.28 8,279 26. 55 3,176 10.19 
ould enacting a tax increase on al and corporate incomes mprove the econom 
health of the Nation? . R 5 SAIE jia een e . — 2 Te 30, 803 12,618 40. 96 14, 221 46.17 3,964 12.87 
17. Do favor wage and price controls as a means of combating inflation 32, 844 14, 754 44,92 3,945 42,45 4,145 12.62 
18. If there should be a reduction of spending before a consideration of a tax increase, in which areas 
should they be made? 
1. Foreign aid 
2. Military. 
CONSUMERS 
É favor Federal th of and 
J2üöͤößu„ͤ0 d Meir? Mee. „ AA 
20. Do you feel that the distribution of trading stamps should be prohibited by Federal 7 31; 108 11,761 37.81 15,641 50. 28 3.706 11.91 
ELECTIONS 
21. Do you favor an amendment to the U.S. Constitution allowing 18-year-olds to vote 30, 167 13, 193 43.73 15, 030 49. 82 1.944 6. 45 
22. Should the electoral coll be abolished to permit voters to cast their ballots directly for 
23 the D n We ee e e iator 31,556 23,612 74.83 5,360 16. 98 2,584 8.19 
Should State res be permitted to reappo congressional districts more once 
during a rr 31,378 10,914 34.78 14,256 45. 44 6,208 19.78 
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PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Extensions of 
Remarks the newsletter I am sending 
today to my constituents. The report 
follows: 

2 2 this report is being written, Congress 

is preparing for a 30-day recess during the 
period of the National Conventions. Con- 
gress will convene again right after Labor 
Day, for a few weeks, to complete unfinished 
legislation. 

By the time you receive this, most of 
you will have felt the first effect of the 10% 
surtax, either by way of a payroll deduction, 
an increased estimate, or indirectly as your 
company has had to pick up the tab from 
the first of the year. However, you will not 
have noticed the many promised benefits of 
this surtax, which included a reduction in 
interest rates, a decrease in the cost of 
living, and the stopping of inflation. I voted 
against the surtax, because I did not believe 
it would bring any of the several benefits 
which were forecast by the proponents of 
the bill. Furthermore, I did not believe the 
Johnson-Humphrey Administration would 
enter into the spirit of the intent of Con- 
gress in the reduction of expenditures and 
in rolling back the number of personnel on 
the public payroll, which incidentally has 
increased by 95,000 since the passage of the 
reduction as provided in the tax-expenditure 
control bill. 

We are over thirty days into the 1969 
fiscal year. Interest rates have edged higher. 
In fact, the last issue of Participation 
Certificates, which are government obliga- 
tions, and are included in the national debt, 
sold at a whopping 6.2% interest rate, about 
the highest in history. The cost of living has 
moved up more than 3/10 of 1%. The $6 bil- 
lion cut in expenditures is not in prospect. In 
fact, new programs have been inaugurated. 
In the Higher Education Bill which passed 
the House last week, the House was not 
satisfied with higher domestic education, 
but added a new Title called “International 
Education.” For this reason, I voted NO. 

The Housing Act of 1968, which passed the 
House since the “new look” of federal ex- 
penditures was adopted, was several hun- 
dred million dollars higher than it was for 
last year. It came to the Floor in the form of 
an omnibus bill, made up of several bills 
that had been defeated in committee pre- 
viously but, by combining them together, 
each had its little group of supporters, which 
gained for the legislation enough votes to 
pass it, That was logrolling of the lowest 
order, and carried a price tag of over $5 bil- 
lion. This legislation permits the “disadvan- 
taged” families whose incomes are consid- 
erably above the so-called poverty level, to 
buy 620,000 homes, financed by the govern- 
‘ment at 1% interest, while you, my dear 
readers, are having to pay from 6% to 8% 
interest on your mortgaged homes. It just 
does not pay to be “affluent.” 

The bill also provides rent subsidies for 
people who would like to live in a higher 
rent area than their income permits. No 
thought is given to the fact that these lower 
income families moving to a high rent dis- 
trict cannot afford a gardener; they cannot 
pay the local county taxes, which will have 
to be picked up by Uncle Sam; and they will 
not be able to join the country club of their 
neighbors, so they will immediately feel in- 
ferior, and next year we will have to appro- 
priate money to cover that contingency. And 
‘so it goes on, ad infinitum. The Social Plan- 
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ners thrive in this atmosphere—and so do 
taxes 


Returning to the 10% surtax legislation, 
America can probably survive the $10 billion 
financial jolt, but it may never recover from 
the parliamentary procedure which produced 
that legislation in complete contravention of 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
provides that all tax matters shall originate 
in the House of Representatives. This legis- 
lation was written in a Joint Conference 
Committee, consisting of five members of the 
Ways and Means Committee and five mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Committee. It 
did not have the benefit of hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee, nor the 
advantage of the wisdom of the full Commit- 
tee. Normally, the product of a Conference 
Committee would return to the Committee of 
origin for further consideration. This was by- 
passed by sending it to the Rules Commit- 
tee, and from Rules to the Floor for one 
hour of debate, without amendments. The 
bill also included matters within the juris- 
diction of the Appropriations Committee, 
which again violated the Constitution. When 
this matter was pointed out on the Floor, 
the Leadership responded, “This is no time 
to worry about the Constitution. The finan- 
cial situation is so serious.” It would have 
taken only a few days to have followed the 
Constitutional process and to report the bill 
back to the Floor. My position is that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, and a viola- 
tion of Constitutional process is always per- 
tinent to any legislation. 

The only “good news” for tonight, my 
friends, is that we just concluded Fiscal 
1968 with a $25.4 billion deficit. 


THE PURPOSE OF A COMMITTEE ON 
ETHICS: A TRIBUTE TO THE UN- 
DERSTANDING OF THE GENTLE- 
MAN FROM IOWA, MR. SCHWEN- 
GEL 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
publicity given to allegations that the 
lobbyists for the trucking industry had 
established a questionable pattern of 
contributions to the campaign funds of 
Congressmen on the Public Works Com- 
mittee which handles a great deal of the 
legislation which affects the industry 
points up one of the essential reasons for 
the House establishing a permanent 
ethics committee. See my remarks on 
this basic matter, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
volume 113, part 7, pages 9430-33, and 
my testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct, 
August 23, 1967, published in the hear- 
ings of the committee. 

One of the primary functions of an 
ethics committee is to examine into mat- 
ters of this nature, to get at the truth 
and in light of the truth to establish the 
proper guidelines for both lobbyists and 
Members of Congress to follow. 

There are two important gray areas 
which relate to the legislative process 
and the representative process that need 
considerable clarification. One of the 
areas is the citizen’s right, indeed, the 
citizen’s duty to participate in the 
process of electing his representatives. 
The election process includes not just 
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voting, but organizing to campaign and 
to get votes. This means that the citizens 
collectively must engage in the process 
of financing campaigns. If they don’t a 
great evil of having the Government 
itself through tax money finance cam- 
paigns will come about. I think there is 
already too much power in the hands of 
incumbent office holders to get reelected 
and preserve their status quo without 
putting further power in their hands 
which financing their election cam- 
paigns with taxpayers’ money could do. 

The second area is equally important 
and equally difficult to establish guide- 
lines. It relates to conflict of interests of 
the elected Representative. Some people 
in their desire to eliminate all conflict of 
interests on the part of their legislators 
have lost sight of the theory of repre- 
sentative government, at least as it has 
been developed in our society to date; 
namely, that a Representative is a part- 
time occupation. To properly represent 
his people he must be part of the com- 
munity he is representing. To be part of 
a community implies that he should be 
active in pursuing his trade, profession, 
or activity to the extent he can, com- 
mensurate with his responsibilites as a 
Representative. This presupposes some 
conflict of interest which I would argue 
is kept healthy through the process of 
full disclosure and in certain instances 
when the conflict is immediate and ob- 
vious the process of a legislator dis- 
qualifying himself to vote on an issue 
and voting “present” instead. 

For example, it is presumed that when 
a farmer is elected to the Congress he is 
not going to give up farming. Indeed, if 
he did he would be less able to represent 
his district because he would be less a 
“part” of his community by his with- 
drawal. This is true for any profession. 
However, when it comes to the legal 
profession the possibility for hidden con- 
flicts of interest arise. Furthermore, the 
opportunity for outside interests to im- 
properly compensate a lawyer legislator 
increase greatly. I have been urging that 
the bar association assume its great re- 
sponsibility in developing the proper 
ethical codes that relate to lobby groups 
dealing with legislators because most 
lobbyists are lawyers and most legisla- 
tors are lawyers. I think it is little short 
of tragic that the bar associations have 
shown little interest or activity in as- 
sisting our society in getting on top of 
this problem. Because the legal profes- 
sion has failed, of course, is no excuse 
for the Congress and other legislative 
bodies not to establish these codes and 
guidelines. 

To get back to the issue. I think the 
Congress owes the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SCHWENGEL] a vote of appreciation 
for understanding so well the significance 
and importance of the permanent ethics 
committee the House at long last has 
established. As soon as he saw the pub- 
licity alleging improprieties in respect 
to the lobbying activities of the trucking 
industry he sent a letter to the ethics 
committee asking them to investigate 
the situation and report. In other words, 
clear the matter up. If there were no 
improprieties, point out why there were 
not. If there were improprieties and these 
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stemmed to a large degree from no one 
understanding clearly what a proper code 
of ethics should be, come out with sug- 
gestions of what a proper line of action 
should be for the future. On the other 
hand, if the facts revealed that there 
were serious improprieties and that what 
was going on was designed to corrupt the 
legislative and representative processes, 
say so, Name names, and go about get- 
ting the matter cleaned up. 

I have pointed out time and again that 
the failure to clear up if extended over a 
period of time implies the need to clean 
up. Seeking to clear up a matter is the 
responsibility of all of us and seeking to 
clear a matter up in no sense implies that 
something needs to be cleaned up. 

The purpose of a standing ethics com- 
mittee is so that these matters can be 
cleared up without making a Federal case 
out of them, as it were. The House or the 
Congress does not have to go through 
the procedures of establishing a com- 
mittee to look into ad hoc allegations, 
thus suggesting that the ad hoc is so 
serious this kind of formal action needs 
to be taken. 

The ethics committee should be avail- 
able for any Member to refer something 
that perhaps is relatively insignificant 
simply to get the matter cleared up so 
that it will not become aggravated. It 
should be available to any Member to 
correct false innuendoes that have re- 
ceived publicity. 

For example, the ethics committee 
should right now—if they are not—look 
into the charges made in the recently 
published book by Drew Pearson and 
Jack Anderson entitled “The Case 
Against Congress.” Many innocent Mem- 
bers of Congress have been unfairly 
smeared in this book. On the other hand, 
it is entirely possible that the book calls 
attention to some things that clearing up 
will reveal need cleaning up. 

So my colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] badly misses the point of the 
purpose of an ethics committee when he 
lambasts his colleague; the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL], for refer- 
ring this matter to the ethics committee 
for clearing up. Indeed, if the ethics 
committee, is on its toes it has already 
started looking into these charges with- 
out the impetus of the Schwengel letter. 

I am setting forth an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Daily News of 
July 31, 1968, entitled “In Praise of 
Stupidity,” which is a well-deserved trib- 
ute to the honesty and intelligence and 
understanding of my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL]. The 
News has the proper understanding of 
what the House ethics committee is de- 
signed to do. 

In PRAISE or STUPIDITY 

“I am aware the member from Iowa is not 
too bright,” said Rep. John Dingell (D., 
Mich.) during a brilliantly churlish display 
on the House floor of his own contempt for 
good government. 

The object of Mr. Dingell’s wrath was Rep. 
Fred Schwengel (R., Iowa), who has been 
“stupid” enough to ask the House ethics com- 
mittee to investigate the palm-greasing ac- 
tivities of the big-truck lobby. 

Mr. Dingell, a $1500 beneficiary of the 
lobby’s largesse, obviously felt his own in- 
tegrity had been put in question by Mr. 
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Schwengel's request. According to Mr, Sch- 
wengel, Mr. Dingell called him a Mar and a 
coward and threatened to hit him. 

In fact, Mr. Schwengel has disclaimed any 
charge of improper conduct against any of 
his colleagues. His request for an investiga- 
tion was based on Scripps-Howard and other 
documented newspaper accounts of the lob- 
by’s tendency to lavish cam gifts on 
con assigned to deal with legisla- 
tion affecting the truckers. 

Like Mr. Schwengel, we make no accusa- 
tions against the Congressional beneficiaries, 
But the record does show the big-spending 
big-truck lobby has done just fine in getting 
Congressional approval for ever-bigger behe- 
moths on the nation’s highways and sub- 
stantially eliminating competition from farm 
co-op truckers. 

If Mr. Dingell finds these documented facts 
embarrassing and is unwilling to have the 
Ethics Committee explore them, he should— 
in view of his declaration that Mr. Schwen- 
gel is “not bright’—find some more cerebral 
approach than a punch in the nose to resolve 
his dilmema, Like, perhaps, eschewing truck- 
lobby gifts. 

And if Mr. Schwengel, who seeks only to 
put Congressional integrity beyond question, 
is “not bright,” then the nation needs noth- 
ing more than a resounding stupid“ Con- 


gress. 

That, of course, would exclude the intel- 
lectually superior Rep. Dingell from member- 
ship. 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN T. KMETZ 
HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep, personal regret that I learned 
of the death of John T. Kmetz, former 
Assistant Secretary of Labor and a 
longtime executive of the United Mine 
Workers and CIO. 

I have had the pleasure and honor of 
knowing John Kmetz for many years 
and he has distinguished himself to be 
a man of integrity, honesty, and a man 
whose word was his bond. 

In my opinion, John Kmetz was 
highly respected within the UMW and 
CIO not only for his ability and initia- 
tive but also because of his personal de- 
votion to the well-being of these orga- 
nizations. 

I want to extend our sympathy to 
Mrs. Kmetz and the other members of 
his family. 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Eve- 
ning Star had an article on John Kmetz 
in the July 31 edition, and I call atten- 
tion to this article at this time by in- 
serting it in the RECORD: 

JOHN KMETZ, 74, Dries—LonGcTiImeE UMW AIDE 

John T. Kmetz, 74, former assistant secre- 
tary of labor and a longtime official of the 
United Mine Workers, died yesterday at the 
union's headquarters here. He lived in Nan- 
ticoke, Pa., but stayed at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel during the week. - 

Mr. Kmetz was born in Lapuhoy, Czecho- 
slovakia (then a part of Austria-Hungary), 
and came to this country as a child and went 
to work in the coal mines at the age of 7 as 
a breaker-boy, picking slate out of coal. He 
then became a coal miner and president of 
his local union. 

His national labor career began in 1923 
when Mr. Kmetz became a district board 
member in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He was ap- 
pointed to the United Mine Workers’ inter- 
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national executive board in 1936 after help- 
ing John L. Lewis form the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (CIO). 

On the recommendation of then Secretary 
of Labor Lewis Schwellenbach, President 
Truman appointed Mr. Kmetz as assistant 
secretary of labor in 1947, a post Mr. Kmetz 
held until 1948, when he resigned in order 
Soe more time at his home in Nanti- 
coke, 

In addition to serving on the union’s in- 
ternational executive board, Mr. Kmetz was 
director of organization. Much of his work 
involved traveling and helping to mediate 
labor disputes. 

Mr. Kmetz leaves his wife, Frances; two 
sons, John J. of Nanticoke and James F. of 
Silver Spring; seven grandchildren and one 
great-grandchild. 

Services and burial will be Friday in Nan- 
ticoke. 


DEAN JOSEPH O’MEARA’S INTRO- 
8 TO A SYMPOSIUM ON 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Dean 
Joseph O'Meara, of the University of 
Notre Dame Law School, has written an 
excellent introduction to a symposium 
on riots to which I invite the attention of 
Senators. 

Each of us knows that the rising crime 
rate and the increasing mob rioting are 
major problems in our country today. We 
have experienced some degree of mob 
violence throughout the history of this 
country, but only in the last few years 
has the problem of rioting been so acute 
in so many of our major cities. 

Any crime causes the public to be con- 
cerned for the protection of their prop- 
erty and their personal security; but 
when a riot is not quickly suppressed, the 
public views this as a continuing crime 
which is a direct challenge to law and 
order, Such a challenge to law and order, 
when successful, causes people to lose 
faith in their government which is sup- 
posed to give them protection. Govern- 
ment at all levels has the prime respon- 
sibility to secure the confidence of the 
people by maintaining law and order. 

Mr. President, Dean O’Meara points 
out in this article that riots can be 
quickly and effectively suppressed, In 
fact, he states the appropriate procedure 
that can be used to achieve this result. 
His main contention is that those in 
authority must act swiftly, without ap- 
prehension, in using the appropriate men 
and resources to effectively quell a riot. 

Washington has been particularly vic- 
timized by rioting, and Dean O’Meara’s 
hypothesis is well supported by the dra- 
matie events over the past few months 
in this city. Immediately following the 
death of Martin Luther King, the coun- 
try, especially Washington, was stricken 
by intense rioting. Here in Washington 
there was hesitancy on the part of those 
in, positions of authority to employ a 
sufficient amount of troops and to act 
firmly at the start of the trouble. Mob 
violence was allowed to spread until it 
was out of control, and the resulting 
damage is undetermmable. 
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Recently, Washington was on the brink 
of more mass riots when the poor peo- 
ple’s encampment was closed and many 
of its participants arrested. However, 
this time a sufficient amount of troops 
with proper training and instructions 
was employed throughout the city, and 
the result was that law and order pre- 
vailed, with the exception of minor 


skirmishes. 

Mr, President, law and order can be 
maintained if effective action is taken. 
Dean O’Meara’s suggestions should be 
carefully studied by those in positions 
to administer law enforcement so that 
peace can be maintained in this coun- 
try. I ask unanimous consent that Dean 
O’Meara’s article be printed in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SYMPOSIUM: Rrors“ 
(By Dean Joseph O'Meara) ““ 

“There is no grievance that is a fit object 
of redress by mob law,” Abraham Lincoln as 
quoted by President Johnson, South Bend 
Tribune, March 29, 1968, at 1. 

This is the tenth in our series of annual 
symposia, each dealing with a highly con- 
troversial problem of urgent national con- 
cern, Of these ten symposia, this is the 
third having to do with crime. The extent of 
our concern with this cancerous problem is 
demonstrated by that fact. My own belief is 
that the rising incidence of crime is our 
country’s number one domestic problem. 

It is all to easy to ascribe this ugly phe- 
nomenon to the ugly phenomena of poverty 
and unemployment among Negroes. The fact 
is that crime is increasing more rapidly in 
well-to-do neighborhoods than in the colored 
sections of our cities;* and, referring to “[t}he 
typical rioter in the summer of 1967,” the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
order found: Economically his position was 
about the same as his Negro neighbors who 
did not actively participate in the riot.“ ? 

As for the riots, that plague of the 1960's, 
the first thing to say is that every effort 
should be made to prevent them“ Once a 
riot has started, however, it is the obligation 
of the authorities to stop it. As President 
Eisenhower has said: 

“These riots are a growing danger to our 
nation and must be handled without temp- 
orizing. When the police cannot cope with 
the situation, there should be no hesitancy 
in calling out the National Guard. And the 
culprits, when their guilt is clear, must be 
dealt with as any other criminals, regard- 
less of their race or their grievances against 
society. People simply must be taught that 
personal or social problems cannot be solved 
by violence and defiance of authority.” “ 

There is no excuse for a riot that lasts 
for four or five days with the attendant in- 
Juries, loss of life, and damage to property. 
A riot can be stopped before it is twenty- 
four hours old and should be. Law and order 
are a precondition of civilized society. 

Please note that what I have said has to do 
only with riots—not with peaceful demon- 
strations. The march on Selma, the march on 
Washington—these were peaceful demonstra- 
tions inspired by a deep conviction of in- 
justice. In no sense could they be character- 
ized as riots. On the other hand, none of the 
riots in recent years was the product of a 
sense of injustice, as the Selma and Wash- 
ington demonstrations were. 

Some will disagree, of course, and point to 
Harlem, Watts, and other violent episodes. 
They were not race riots, they were youth 
riots.5 Those who challenge that assertion will 
have to explain the riots by young white 
people in Oregon, New Hampshire, Florida, 
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Wisconsin, and on university campuses, be- 
ginning with the riot at that seed bed of 
youthful lawlessness, the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley.’ For these young white 
rioters were not giving vent to a bottled-up 
sense of outraged justice. They were respond- 
ing, I assume, to the pressures of the Age, 
but so are we all. To be sure, the most 

riots have occurred in blighted 
areas inhabited by Negroes. Understandably, 
therefore, the focus is on them, and I accept 
that focus in the rest of what I have to say. 

Four years of worsening riots are enough— 
riots which were not put down, mark you, but 
simply ran out of steam after four or five 
days of terror. Crime must be suppressed; 
riots must be put down and put down fast, as 
they can be. To accomplish that, however, 
requires stern measures and, so far, the ofi- 
cials of our city and state governments have 
been too timid to do what the situation re- 
quires. Timidity—official timidity—almost as 
great a problem as the riots. 

It may be even a greater problem for, 
unless the rioting by young Negroes is 
stopped, inevitably the wild ones in the white 
community will respond in kind and that will 
mean the worst horror yet—guerrilla war- 
fare between whites and blacks, Then no 
neighborhood will be immune, nobody will be 
safe. Peaceful people in quiet neighborhoods 
will be gunned down from passing cars; their 
homes will be fire-bombed in hit-and-run 
attacks. Every city in the land will become 
another Algiers—worse than Algiers, in fact, 
because the Algerians did not resort to 
burning. God forbid. 

The message comes through loud and clear 
to all who do not close their ears: Disarm. 
Rioters should be disarmed forcibly—and it 
can be done. But that is only a beginning. 
All possible pressure must be brought to bear 
for effective weapons-contro] legislation—na- 
tional, state and local. 

The fine record of young Negroes in Viet 
Nam indicates that they have as much to 
contribute to this nation’s welfare as their 
white counterparts. How to bring this prom- 
ise to fruition is a question of utmost com- 
plexity, whose answer I think no man fully 
understands. Whatever the remedy or reme- 
dies may be, however, one thing is sure: no 
remedy can be applied until the rule of law 
has been recognized and order has been re- 
stored. That can be accompanied only by 
the prompt and courageous use of effective 
measures. But it can be accomplished; and 
those city and state officials who fail to ac- 
complish it should be held responsible by 
their constituents. 

How can it be accomplished? How can a 
riot be stopped within 24 hours—less than a 
quarter of the time span of virtually all the 
riots of the last few years? Assuming that 
the mayor and the governor cooperate and 
that they are willing to use strong medicine, 
it can be done as follows. In the first place, 
the National Guard should be mobilized im- 
mediately, that is to say, as soon as it is 
plain that a serious riot is in progress.” And 
the rule should be better too soon than too 
late.“ Moreover, someone other than the po- 
lice should decide the question, for the police 
will hesitate to admit they can’t handle the 
situation. What I have said doesn’t mean 
that some Guardsmen should be sent to the 
scene, or that all Guardsmen should be 
alerted. It means that an adequate number 
of Guardsmen should be mobilized and dis- 
patched to the riot area at once. And, again, 
the rule should be better too many than too 
few.’ 

As soon as the Guardsmen arrive, the riot 
area (that is, the area where the rioting is 
taking place and/or from which bands of 
marauders erupt to carry the rioting to other 
areas until resistance drives them back to 
the riot core)—the riot area, to repeat, 
should be sealed off absolutely and no one 
permitted in or out except the Guardsmen 
themselves and emergency vehicles, such as 
ambulances, convoyed by Guardsmen, 
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An around-the-clock curfew should be put 
into effect immediately and announced every 
few minutes by loud speakers at strategic 
points. This would allow no one on the 
streets. To enforce the curfew the streets 
should be patrolled by Guardsmen in tanks. 
They should be used to protect the Guards- 
men from snipers. Anybody violating the 
curfew should be arrested or, if he resists 
arrest, shot.” And if a little imagination 
were used, perhaps some of the Guardsmen 
could be armed with sawed-off shotguns 
using shells having a reduced charge of 
powder. It should be possible to reduce fa- 
talities in this way, especially if the Guards- 
men are ordered to shoot low, that is, at the 
ankles of the rioters. 

Strategic buildings in the area should be 
rushed in order to get at snipers on the roofs, 
along with those using the primitive but 
deadly Molotov cocktail. With these prepara- 
tions made, Guardsmen in force should 
systematically search every building in the 
area and confiscate all weapons found, in- 
cluding bottles and gasoline. There would be 
some resistance, of course; and those with 
arms (including bottles, etc.) who refuse to 
give them up and resist being deprived of 
them, should be arrested or, if necessary, 
shot. The new and apparently effective 
chemical called Mace“ should be used at 
close quarters, since it subdues without 
injuring There should be no hesitation, 
however, about using deadly weapons if the 
Guardsmen are fired on from a distance 
beyond the range of “Mace.” 

Strong medicine? Assuredly, but that is 
exactly what is needed. Consider what has 
happened in city after city across the country. 
Fires are set and the firemen who respond 
are attacked with rocks and bottles—even 
fired upon. More and more the rioters are 
armed with shotguns, rifles, and other deadly 
weapons. Motorists in peaceful neighbor- 
hoods are fired upon from passing cars. The 
police are shot at. Looting is growing in areas 
outside the riot core. Who is safe, either in 
his person or in his property? Are not the 
citizens, black as well as white, entitled to 
protection from these increasing outbursts 
of mass violence? 12 

Milder measures have been tried for four 
years, but the riots spread and the violence 
increases. It is time and past time for tough 
tactics. To repeat, strong medicine is ex- 
actly what is needed. Needed or not, many 
will be horrified by my suggestion that armed 
persons in a riot area, who disregard the cur- 
few, refuse to surrender their weapons or 
turn them on the police or Guardsmen, 
should be shot. To those who find this a 
shocking suggestion I put this question: Is 
is not better to kill some malefactors than 
to allow them to kill innocent persons? 

That question will not stop those who are 
horrified by my suggestions. Regardless of the 
evidence to the contrary, they will insist that 
Harlem, Watts, and subsequent violent epi- 
sodes were the product of a sense of in- 
justice. Even if that were true, even if a riot 
(whether by whites or blacks) were churned 
up by a deep feeling of outraged justice, there 
would still be a moral as well as a legal ob- 
ligation to use effective measures to protect 
the community. The “community” is not just 
an abstraction but an aggregation of people, 
people whose rights as individuals are just as 
sacred as the rights of those few individuals 
who resort to violence, Why is it so hard for 
some persons to understand this? 

When a lone sniper is surrounded and shot 
down, nobody is outraged. In a riot there are 
many snipers. And every person bearing arms 
in the riot zone is a potential sniper. So, I 
submit, the real question is: Whom should 
we protect? The snipers and those who beat 
and kill and burn and loot—or their victims? 

Cities and neighborhoods differ from one 
another to a greater or lesser extent. Thus I 
recognize that modifications of the plan of 
operations I have outlined briefly might, al- 
most certainly would be called for in some 
instances. 
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One final thought. A woman whose hus- 
band or son has been killed, the owner of 
property whose premises have been burned 
down, a merchant whose store has been 
looted—why are they not entitled to com- 
pensation from the municipality and/or 
state which could have protected them, but 
was too timid to do so? The city solicitors, 
corporation counsel (or whatever else they 
may be called) would do well, I suggest, to 
start preparing whatever defense they may 
think they have against the damage suits 
that are bound to be filed and are being 
filed.“ 

FOOTNOTES 

In this paper I speak neither for the 
University of Notre Dame nor for the Notre 
Dame Law School but only for myself. 

Dean, Notre Dame Law School. 

1 See FBI, Uniform Crime Reports for the 
United States—1966, tables 6-7, at 92-94 
(1967) (shows a higher rate of crime increase 
in suburban areas than in major cities). 

Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders 128 (Bantam ed. 
1968) . 

3 Id. at 2. 

Reader's Digest, Aug., 1967, at 70. 

ë Referring to the riots of 1967, the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission found that “The 
typical rioter in the summer of 1967 was a 
Negro, unmarried male between the ages of 
15 and 24... ." supra note 2, at 128 (em- 
phasis added). 

John P. Spiegel, Director of the Lemberg 
Center for the Study of Violence at Brandeis 
University, commenting on recent disorders, 
said: “Kids, often very young kids—I call it 
‘youth phenomena’—started the trouble and 
then if the adults joined, it was because they 
gave in to the temptation of looting. After 
all, they liked a colored television set as much 
as anyone.” South Bend Tribune, April 10, 
1968 at 12, cols. 5-6. 

See Moore, Anarchy on the Campus: The 
Rebels . . and the Law, The Police Chief, 
April, 1965, at 10. 

Orlando Wilson, one of the nation's lead- 
ing criminologists, has said: “There is no 
substitute for force in quelling civil disturb- 
ances, and if the police are unable to provide 
the manpower to restore normalcy, then there 
is no alternative but to put in a call for the 
National Guard—and as quickly as possible.’ 
This is my view in a nutshell.” Wilson, Civil 
Disturbances and the Rule of Law, 58 J. Crim. 
L.C. & P.S. 157 (1967). 

8 See House Comm. on Armed Services of 
the Special Subcomm. to Inquire into the 
Capability of the National Guard to Cope 
with Civil Disturbances, goth Cong., Ist Sess., 
5652 (Dec, 18, 1967) (recommending the judi- 
cious early commitment of adequate National 
Guard forces) . 

* See text accompanying notes 7-8 supra. 

0 See text accompanying note 11 infra. 

u South Bend Tribune, Jan. 7, 1968, at 25, 
col. 3. 

“Consider the words of a young Negro 
Marine, wounded in Viet Nam, flying back 
— Detroit only to learn of the riot in progress 

ere: 

“This is my first time home in almost two 
years and look what the hell I come home to. 
I just hope nobody hurt my family. They live 
on the West Side. I heard it was pretty bad 
there. 

“It’s not like that in Vietnam. I’m a Ma- 
rine. You know, Marines have a thing: I 
take care of the next guy, he takes care of me. 
It’s beautiful. 

“I was in pre-med school before I went into 
the Marines. My mother’s a pediatrician. I 
wanted to be a pediatrician. But when I get 
out, I’m going to be a cop. I left my applica- 
tion in Los Angeles... Boy I sure hope they 
didn’t hurt my family. I don’t care who it Is, 
III fight to save my family.” South Bend 
Tribune, July 25, 1967, at 8. 

“The Restatement (Second) of Torts says 
of the tactics that may be used in riot con- 
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trol: “The use of force or the imposition of 
a confinement which is intended or likely to 
cause death or serious bodily harm for the 
purpose of suppressing a riot or preventing 
the other from participating in it is privi- 
leged if the riot is one which threatens death 
or serious bodily harm.“ Restatement (Sec- 
ond) of Torts § 142(2) (1965). The commen- 
tary on this section clarifies this permissible 
use of force. 

“If the riot itself threatens death or serious 
bodily harm, it is sufficiently serious to justi- 
fy the use of deadly means to suppress it. It is 
not necessary that the avowed purpose of the 
riot be to inflict such harm. It is enough 
that the conduct of the rioters is such as to 
create the probability or even the possibility 
of such consequences.” Restatement (Sec- 
ond) of Torts, Comments § 142, comment g, 
at 257 (1965). 

“The Supreme Court has spoken to this 
point of public liability for riot damage, as 
follows: 

“The State is the creator of subordinate 
municipal governments. It vests in them the 
police powers essential to the preservation of 
law and order. It imposes upon them the 
duty of protecting property situated within 
their limits from the violence of such public 
breaches of the peace as are mobs and riots. 
This duty and obligation thus entrusted to 
the local subordinate government is by this 
enactment emphasized and enforced by im- 
posing upon the local community absolute 
liability for property losses resulting from 
the violence of such public tumults. 

“The policy of imposing liability upon a 
civil subdivision of government exercising 
delegated police power is familiar to every 
student of the common law. We find it rec- 
ognized in the beginning of the police sys- 
tem of Anglo-Saxon people. Thus, “The Hun- 
dred,” a very early form of civil subdivision, 
was held answerable for robberies committed 
within the division. By a series of statutes, 
beginning possibly in 1285, in the statutes of 
Winchester, 13 Edw. I, c. I, coming on down to 
the 27th Elizabeth, c.13, the Riot Act of 
George I (1 Geo. I, St. 2) and Act of 8 George 
II, c.16, we may find a continuous recogni- 
tion of the principle that a civil subdivision 
entrusted with the duty of protecting prop- 
erty in its midst and with police power to dis- 
charge the function, may be made answer- 
able not only for negligence affirmatively 
shown, but absolutely as not having afforded 
a protection adequate to the obligation.” 
Chicago v. Sturges, 222 U.S. 313, 328 (1911) 
(emphasis added). 

A majority of the relatively small number 
of cases appear to be contra, But Chicago v. 
Sturges never has been overruled or quali- 
fied. See also County of Allegheny v. Gibson, 
90 Penn. St. 397, 35 American 670 (1879). 
These two cases, especially the latter, sketch 
the historical background of the legislative 
enactments about to be mentioned. 

Nearly half of the states have statutes im- 
posing liability or government subsidies for 
riot damage. Most of these are collected in 
Note, Riot Insurance, 77 Yate L. J. 641, 552 
n. 75 (1968). Another relevant statute is: W. 
Va. Cope § 61-6-12 (1966). It goes without 
saying, of course, that these enactments are 
not uniform in their provisions. The extent 
and conditions of liability vary considerably. 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG, MR. 
PRESIDENT? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 192d day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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PROMOTE SMALL BUSINESS 
EXPORTS 


HON. JAMES II. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill that will assist 
our balance of payments and further 
strengthen our economy by promoting 
export or products, services, and pro- 
cesses of small businessmen. This bill 
will establish tax incentives to encourage 
small businessmen to set up small busi- 
ness export trade corporations. Mr. 
HARTKE has introduced an identical bill 
in the Senate. This measure will allow 
us to tap the resources of nearly 250,000 
small businesses which are currently 
ignoring export opportunities. 

At the present time our balance of 
trade is badly in need of a shot in the 
arm. We have traditionally depended 
upon a large trade surplus to balance 
our international accounts. But this vital 
surplus has recently disappeared. The 
average monthly surplus for the first 5 
months of this year was only $81 million 
while 4 years ago the comparable figure 
was $584 million. And we experienced 
trade deficits in March, May and June. 

There are only two ways in which a 
manufacturer can become involved in 
export trade. One is to establish an ex- 
port department, at a cost which is pro- 
hibitive to the small business man. The 
other alternative is to employ a com- 
bination export-management firm which 
will assist several noncompeting firms 
with promoting their goods and services 
abroad. At the present time, 5,000 firms 
are serviced by these combination ex- 
port-management firms, and they ac- 
count for about $500 million, or 4 per- 
cent of all of the U.S. exports. Obviously 
it would greatly assist our trade balance 
if we could encourage a large percentage 
of the 250,000 manufacturers which are 
not now exporting goods to make use of 
these services. This bill is designed to do 
5 80 by providing him with tax incen- 

ves. 

Specifically, this legislation would au- 
thorize the Small Business Administra- 
tion to issue certificates of eligibility to 
corporations organized under State law 
for the primary purpose of promoting 
the interests of American businesses 
abroad. The corporations must be certi- 
fied by the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and meet three requirements. 

First, the corporation must have a 
paid-in capital and surplus of not less 
than $100,000. 

Second, no single client manufacturer 
can own or control more than 20 per- 
cent of the corporation. 

Third, there must be a minimum of 
five small businesses in each corpora- 


m. 

The following tax incentives will be 
available to the Small Business Export 
Trade Corporations—SBETC: 

First, while gains of sale or exchange 
of stock would be treated as capital gains, 
losses of sale or exchange of stock would 
be treated as ordinary losses. 

Second, up to an income ceiling of 
$250,000 the equivalent of a 14-percent 
tax rate reduction will be granted to the 
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Small Business Export Trade Corpora- 
tion. Income earned from the perform- 
ance of export trade contracts with 
GATT countries and income earned in 
GATT countries by SBETC’s would con- 
tinue to be taxed at ordinary corporation 
rates. The 14-percent tax incentive 
would be denied to any firm which in 
the present tax year, or for either of the 
two preceding taxable years, received 50 
percent or more of its income from the 
performance of a single export trade con- 
tract or of two or more export trade 
contracts entered into with the same 
person. 

Third, a deferral of up to $50,000 of the 
tax consequences of an equity acquired 
in a foreign business, incident to the per- 
formance of an export trade contract, is 
permitted when the equity is acquired in 
exchange for patent rights, processes, 
formulas, franchises, or other like prop- 
erty. This bill provides that at the time 
the equity is disposed of, the proceeds 
will be treated as ordinary income. By 
this provision deferral is afforded to both 
the SBETC and the small business man- 
ufacturer with whom it has the export 
trade contract. 

Fourth, a deferral of items of income 
which are blocked by repatriation laws 
of a foreign country is permitted until 
such time as the income can be, or is 
permitted to be, repatriated. By this pro- 
vision deferral is afforded to both the 
SBETC and the small business manu- 
facturer with whom it has the export 
contract but no deferral is permitted to 
items of income derived from the sale of 
exported products. 

Fifth, an SBETC is permitted a fast 
write-off of up to $50,000 in bad debts 
per export trade contract. 

Sixth, certified SBETC’s are exempted 
from the personal holding company pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code un- 
less a shareholder of the SBETC is per- 
forming an export contract. 

Seventh, certified SBETC’s are ex- 
empted from the controlled foreign cor- 
poration provisions of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code, unless during the taxable year 
a shareholder owning more than 20 per- 
cent of the stock certifies SBETC also 
owns 10 percent or more of the stock of 
a corporation with which the SBETC has 
an export trade contract. 

Finally, in order to best encourage the 
promotion of export trade of American 
small business enterprises, this bill will 
be coordinated with existing programs 
and services of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

It is time that we ceased thinking of 
our export trade only in terms of huge 
business. Rather, this bill will enable us 
to tap the resources of our small manu- 
facturers to help the national effort to 
restore our balance of trade. 


FOOD SUPPLEMENT ORDER HEAR- 
INGS: ANOTHER FDA STALL 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been 1 year today since the House Inter- 
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state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
requested a report from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare on 
H.R. 11837, my bill to curb the Food and 
Drug Administration's power to reg- 
re food supplements, including vita- 


No report has been forthcoming from 
the Department during this year and 
my repeated efforts to determine when 
the report would be submitted have been 
met with nothing but evasive and surly 
response. 

This, despite the fact that to date my 
bill has received overwhelming bi- 
partisan support as evidenced by the fact 
that 72 Members of the House and 10 
Members of the Senate, representing 30 
of our 50 States, have either cospon- 
sored or introduced identical measures. 

Now FDA has started a new stall. They 
began public hearings in May on the food 
supplement order in an apparent effort 
to divert the attention of both Congress 
and the public from my legislation. 

In the July-August 1968 issue of the 
National Health Federation Bulletin, Mr. 
Clinton Miller, NHF legislative advocate, 
takes a close look at these hearings, the 
reasons behind them and the strong need 
not to allow FDA to sidetrack this legis- 
lation to curb the Food Supplement 
Order. 

The following is the text of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s remarks: 

FDA's HEARINGS on Foop SUPPLEMENTS EM- 

PHASIZE URGENT NEED FoR HOSMER BILL 


(By Clinton R. Miller) 


After six years, public hearings have finally 
started on the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s food supplement Order. The govern- 
ment has waited since June, 1962 to start 
agency hearings. That is when they first is- 
sued their sweeping proposals which would 
put most food supplement potencies and 
combinations on prescription. 

Since June, 1962, FDA has amended the 
Order several times, but never held hearings. 
Early in 1968, they announced their inten- 
tion, in a separate action, to go even further 
and ban bloflavonoids entirely so not even 
physicians could prescribe them. Now the 
hearings have started. It is a shame that Con- 
gress hasn't acted in the six years we have 
had since the FDA first announced their 
intention to destroy the food supplement 
industry as we now know it. But in fairness 
to Congress, it wasn’t until early in 1967 that 
the NHF had worked out a bill (now known 
as Hosmer’s H.R. 11837) that would limit 
FDA’s power and which had a chance of 
getting passed. Congress has been most re- 
ceptive to the bill. We now have 65 cospon- 
sors. To succeed, we need 100 cosponsors. 


FDA HOPES HEARINGS WILL PREVENT CONGRESS 
FROM ACTING ON H.R. 11837 


FDA has urged Congressmen not to co- 
sponsor Hosmer’s bill. At the same time, they 
stubbornly refuse to give a Position Report 
on it. FDA’s strategy is to stall, and to divert 
the attention of Congress and the energies 
of NHF to their hearings so the Hosmer bill 
will languish and die in Congress from lack of 
interest. Several Congressmen have recently 
told their constituents that now FDA has 
started hearings, they will await the out- 
come before cosponsoring legislation. It 
sounds fair, but isn't. We have demanded 
the FDA hearings for six years and some Con- 
gressmen have assumed we were turning to 
Congress only because we could not get FDA 
to hold hearings, This is not the case. We 
will win some minor victories in the hear- 
ings, but FDA hearings can never correct 
the main legal issue in the food supplement 
controversy. Only Congress can do this. 
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FDA hearings cannot solve the main prob. 
lem over food supplement regulations because 
FDA believes, quite justifiably, they are un- 
der a legislative mandate from to 
consider a food legally as a drug if any health 
claims are made for it. Congress gave this 
medically orlented mandate to FDA in 1938 
when the food supplement in was a 
baby. Thirty years ago, the idea of using 
food concentrates or supplements to prevent 
or cure a disease was not widely researched. 
Adelle Davis, Linda Clark, Carlton Fredericks, 
Catherine Elwood, J. I. and Bob Rodale had 
not published their books and magazines 
which contained revolutionary new concepts 
in do-it-yourself nutrition. 

In 1941, FDA completed extensive hearings 
on food supplements, and issued regulations 
to govern their labeling claims. The FDA's 
1941 regulations contained a definition of 
food supplements which is almost impossible 
to improve on today. Now FDA wants to cut 
out the two most important words in the 
definition—“pathological” and diseases.“ 
This excellent definition is the major part of 
Hosmer’s bill, H.R, 11837. It says that food 
supplements may be used for “pathological” 
and “disease” conditions if these conditions 
exist because of a “particular dietary need.” 
FDA wants the two words, “pathological” and 
“diseases,” cut from their own definition 
which has been unchanged since 1941. This 
is a major change in the FDA’s Order and 
one which NHF’s Attorney, Charles Orlando 
Pratt, has objected to and will strongly ob- 
ject to in the FDA’s hearings. If Congress 
passes the Hosmer bill, FDA then couldn’t 
change the definition because only Congress 
can change its own laws. But an equally im- 
portant thing Congress can do if it passes the 
Hosmer bill is to write new legislative history 
which will say that it doesn’t ever want a 
food supplement to be considered a drug just 
because true health claims are made for it. 
Congressmen who say they will wait for the 
FDA hearings to end before changing the 
old law of 1938 just do not yet understand 
that their own law, which has been un- 
amended or unchanged on this point since 
1938, makes it impossible for a food supple- 
ment manufacturer to sell a food supple- 
ment with a truthful health claim, even 
though it is safe and the claims made for it 
can be supported by competent proof. It 
doesn’t make any difference how unreason- 
able the interpretation is in 1968, FDA can 
point to the 1938 legislative report which 
says most clearly, “If it [a product] contains 
nutritive ingredients but is sold for drug use 
only, as clearly shown by the labeling and 
advertising, it will come within the definition 
of drug, but not that of food.” Thus, Con- 
gress naively said FDA should put every 
product in one of two slots—foods or drugs. 
If a health claim of any kind was made for 
a food on the label, Congress said, it should 
be considered as a drug. 

FDA hearings can never change this legis- 
lative flaw of 1938. Only Congress can do this. 
It takes an Act of Congress to change an Act 
of Congress. The Hosmer bill, if passed, will 
make a third slot for FDA to use. Then there 
will be (1) foods, (2) drugs and (3) food 
supplements. Then, whenever a manufacturer 
makes a true nutritional health claim sup- 
ported by competent proof, FDA will have to 
place such a product in the third slot pro- 
vided by Congress and will not be able to 
seize it as a misbranded “drug” as they have 
been doing since 1938. Everybody knows foods 
are not drugs, regardless of what labeling 
claims are put on them. The only reason 
Congress has never updated the law and 
provided the third category for food supple- 
ments or foods for special dietary uses is 
that it hasn’t been asked by us—the peo- 
ple—to do it. So don’t let FDA’s hearings 
sidetrack your Congressman from cosponsor- 
ing Hosmer’s bill or demanding a Position 
Report from FDA (see NHF April, 1968 Bul- 
letin, pp. 12-14). 
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FDA HEARINGS VERGE ON CHAOS FROM THE 
BEGINNING 

When FDA’s new Hearing Examiner, David 
Harris, opened the prehearings at 10:00 a.m. 
Tuesday, May 7, nearly 100 consumers or 
attorneys representing industry were on hand 
to testify. This is too many to participate in 
an orderly hearing. Mr. Pratt, in his article 
this month, has listed the objective firms and 
individuals, Some firms, like Abbott Labora- 
tories, have as many as four attorneys repre- 
senting them, Most consumers represented 
themselves. A court reporter was there and 
every word was taken down in an official 
transcript. 


CONSUMERS MUST PAY MORE THAN EIGHT TIMES 
AS MUCH AS THE GOVERNMENT FOR A WRITTEN 
TRANSCRIPT OF THE HEARINGS 
The first day’s transcript was 151 pages. 

When we ordered a copy, we learned that 

FDA had issued a contract to the Columbia 

Reporting Company (300 Seventh Street, 

S. W., Washington, D.C.) to be the official 

reporters. They were granted a contract with 

the unthinkable right to charge consumers 
and industry more than eight times as much 
as the Government pays for a copy of the 
same transcript! We were told we would have 
to pay 75¢ per sheet or $113.25 for the next- 
day delivery of the May 7 transcript! If all 

100 objectors ordered the same service, it 

would give the Columbia Reporting Company 

an order for $11,326 for just the first day. 

Their printing costs would be less than $500. 

It has been estimated the hearings may last 

three years or longer. Under this biased con- 

tract, if all 100 objectors bought copies at 75¢ 
per sheet, the cost of the transcript alone, 
would run into several millions of dollars! 


FDA PAYS 9 CENTS; CONSUMERS PAY 75 CENTS 
A SHEET 


Then NHF checked what the Government 
had contracted to pay for their own copies 
of the transcript! We learned they only pay 
9¢ a sheet! This is an intolerable injustice! 
There are many consumers and small com- 
panies who would have a hard time buying 
transcripts at even 9¢ a sheet and who just 
cannot afford over $100 a day for them. It is 
just as insufferable to have wealthy com- 
panies pay such a price. They have to pass 
such costs on to consumers. FDA’s strategy is 
simple to see through. They are going to do 
everything they can to make the hearings as 
expensive to objectors as possible. 

OUR COUNTER ACTION IS TO PROTEST AT ONCE TO 

CONGRESS 

When FDA let the contract to a court re- 
porting company, they could have and should 
have asked them to bid on the exact cost 
of the court reporter and those who trans- 
cribe the notes. The total cost of the first 
copy should have been paid by the govern- 
ment. Then every additional copy bought 
by the government or consumers or industry 
should have been available to them at the 
actual cost of reproduction plus a reason- 
able profit. This would run us 10¢ or less 
per page, depending on the number of copies 
ordered, less than one-eighth as much as we 
now must pay. 

ARE WE EXHAUSTING OUR ADMINISTRATIVE REM- 
EDIES OR ARE WE GOING TO BE EXHAUSTED BY 
THEM? 

Congress should write into the Adminis- 
trative Procedures Act an amendment which 
will prevent such an unendurable thing from 
ever happening in the future instigated by 
FDA or by any other agency. 

FDA BRINGS 2,000 EXHIBITS TO PREHEARING 

CONFERENCE 

FDA filed 2,000 exhibits with the Hearing 
Examiner but was not required to make a 
copy available to each of the 100 parties in 
the proceedings. Instead, Mr. Harris un- 
fairly ruled: “I am not going to require the 
Government to go to the expense of dupli- 
cating so many documents. They are on file 
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with the Hearing Clerk and can be examined 
at your convenience.” 


AMERICAN CHIROPRACTIC ASSOCIATION ATTORNEY 
PLAYING A LEADING ROLE 


The attorney who forced Mr. Harris to rule 
on this question was Mr. N. Rosen- 
fleld, appearing on behalf of the American 
Chiropractic Association. After the FDA’s 
attorneys introduced nearly 2,000 exhibits for 
identification, Mr. Rosenfield asked the Hear- 
ing Examiner: “May I respectfully request 
that they be distributed just as the others 
were. If one of the objectives is to advise 
us most effectively on the issues, this would 
be very helpful.” This resulted in Mr. Harris 
making his inequitable ruling above. We 
are most grateful that the American Chiro- 
practic Association has hired one of the 
best-qualified men in Washington, D.C. as 
their Washington Counsel, and have directed 
him to participate in these hearings. He is 
doing a superb job! Although the American 
Medical Association is represented at the 
hearings by Paul R. M. Donelan, up till now 
he only appeared at the first day’s roll call. 
We don’t know where AMA will stand on the 
issues at this time. Dr. William J. Darby and 
Dr. Philip L. White will be AMA’s witnesses. 


IMPROVED SURVEY TECHNIQUES 
PAVE WAY FOR CALIFORNIA 
TIMBER SALVAGE 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, because of a damaging storm 
4 years ago which set the stage for the 
invasion of massive infestations of north- 
ern California forests by Douglas-fir bark 
beetles, a technique has been found to 
measure quickly and cheaply the extent 
of beetle infestation as a necessary step 
leading to salvage of the damaged 
timber. 

The improved technique was a matter 
of both necessity and invention by pest 
control experts of the Forest Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Douglas-fir beetle, a destructive 
pest of Douglas-fir trees throughout the 
western half of the Nation, had done 
little damage in California prior to 1964. 
Severe storms and subsequent floods in 
December of that year caused a vast 
amount of timber to be damaged and up- 
rooted in the north-coastal region of 
California. 

Forest entomologists were aware that 
this huge accumulation of favorable 
habitat for the beetle could very well 
trigger a buildup of beetle populations. If 
beetles multiplied in the damaged timber 
in 1965 they would be able to attack 
healthy, green trees in the spring of 1966. 
Forest land managers were alerted to 
this possibility. As a preventive measure 
they were encouraged to salvage and re- 
move as much of the storm-damaged 
timber as possible. 

A strong concerted effort was made to 
salvage the trees but the job was just 
too large—there were too many trees 
spread over too large an area of rough 
terrain. Salvage was hampered further 
by the widespread destruction of exist- 
ing road systems during the floods. 

To better judge the potential for a 
beetle epidemic, an extensive detection 
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and evaluation survey was made on the 
Six Rivers and Klamath National Forests 
in the fall of 1965. The survey revealed 
a general beetle population buildup. It 
was predicted that the beetles would at- 
tack green trees the following spring. 
How severe the attacks would be and over 
what area they would occur were ques- 
tions that could not be answered. 

The adult beetle broods survived very 
well under the bark of unsalvaged storm- 
damaged trees through the mild winter 
of 1965-66. They emerged in the spring 
and successfully attacked standing green 
trees. Forest managers were advised to 
include green-infested trees in their con- 
tinuing salvage program. 

The newly infested trees began to fade 
in midsummer, but it was not until an 
aerial survey flight was made in the fall 
that the full magnitude of the problem 
was realized. Groups of infested trees 
were observed on 1.6 million acres in Del 
Norte, Humboldt, Siskiyou, and Trinity 
Counties and represented an unprece- 
dented loss of Douglas-fir. 

Although the extent of the infested 
area was known, the number and volume 
of killed trees had to be determined. This 
information was needed to inform the 
land managers about the scope of the 
damage so they could plan for maximum 
recovery of the timber through salvage 
logging. Because of the large area in- 
volved and the extreme inaccessibility, 
normal timber cruising methods could 
not be used. Therefore, with the assist- 
ance of the Pacific Southwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, a combined 
aerial photo-ground survey was specially 
designed to measure the impact of the 
beetle epidemic. 

This scientifically designed survey em- 
ployed two forms of sampling: first, color 
photographs were taken from the air at 
random locations over the entire infested 
area; and, second, ground checks of se- 
lected outbreak centers recognized on the 
photographs were made to determine the 
actual number of Douglas-fir trees killed 
by beetles. Other data were taken to pro- 
vide individual tree volumes killed by the 
beetles. 

As a result of the survey it was learned 
that the beetles had killed 249,000 Doug- 
las-fir trees containing 796 million board 
feet of timber. This timber could pro- 
vide 535 million board feet of finished 
lumber; enough to build 53,500 three- 
bedroom frame houses. Guided by the 
information gained from this survey, 
land managers are salvaging much of the 
accessible dead timber. 

The survey cost $9,607 or $0.006 per 
acre and required 318 color photographs, 
53 ground samples, and 123 man-days 
of work. In order to provide results of 
equal accuracy, previously used survey 
methods would have been more costly 
and time consuming. For example, a 
standard ground survey over 1.6 million 
acres would have required 17,000 man- 
days and $830,000. Mapping infested cen- 
ters seen by visual inspection from an 
airplane coupled with a sufficient number 
of ground visits would have taken 400 
man-days and cost $21,200. 

This improved technique, using aerial 
photo interpretation combined with a 
minimum of ground checking, proved 
very effective in measuring the total im- 
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pact of the recent Douglas-fir beetle out- 
break in northern California and in pro- 
viding data for salvage operations. The 
same technique looks particularly prom- 
ising for other bark beetle surveys be- 
cause large areas can be sampled at a 
reasonable cost and with a high degree 
of accuracy. The statistical technique is 
also adaptable to bark beetle losses in 
other types of timber and terrain. 


NIXON-LINDSAY TEAM VIEWED AS 
A DREAM TICKET FOR TIMES 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Post 
of August 1, 1968: 

NIXON-LINDSAY TEAM VIEWED AS A DREAM 
TICKET FOR TIMES 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

Because the polls have not yielded the 
decisive result required for the candidacy 
of Nelson Rockefeller, the Nixon camp ap- 
proaches the Republican convention full of 
confidence. Now serious attention is turn- 
ing toward putting together what amounts to 
& dream ticket—a ticket that would have 
as Mr. Nixon’s running mate, Mayor John 
Lindsay of New York. 

The Nixon-Lindsay ticket would be a 
dream ticket because it is in harmony with 
the basic political condition of the country 
today. That condition features a public 
opinion fragmented along unfamiliar lines, 

Because opinion is so badly fragmented no 
single candidate in either party can by him- 
self appeal to a substantial majority of the 
voters. Each man has to supplement his 
own appeal with that of another political 
figure. For that reason, as much as because 
of the “pressures of the nuclear age,” both 
parties have been casting about intensively 
for men of reputation as possible Vice Presi- 
dents. 

As Mayor of the media capital, Mr. Lind- 
say has had good exposure on television and 
in the press. He has campaigned across the 
country for Governor Rockefeller. Thus he 
passes the first test. He is a man of na- 
tional stature. 

Traditionally, the fault lines Vice Presi- 
dential candidates were supposed to cement 
were lines of regional tension. Franklin 
Roosevelt, as usual, provides the classic 
example. A New Yorker with broad appeal in 
the cities of the East, he supplemented his 
own strength first with John Garner of Texas, 
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and then with Henry Wallace from Iowa and 
Harry Truman from Missouri. 

But supermarkets and suburbs have 
planned away regional differences, while the 
pace of change has tended to intensify dis- 
tinctions between age groups, As the constant 
criticism of Nixon and Vice President Hum- 
phrey for being old, tired and familiar sug- 
gests, the generational line of division is as 
important as the regional one. 

But at 46, Mayor Lindsay is physically 
young, Having first run for office only a dozen 
years ago, he is a fresh face. He also has the 
looks, manner and wideranging cultural in- 
terests of the new breed. He bridges the gen- 
erational gap. 

With respect to an even more basic line of 
division—race—the question is not so easy. 
Almost all candidates who have taken an 
outspokenly liberal line on issues associated 
with the Negro have paid for it. And no one 
is more sympathetic to the Negro cause than 
the Mayor of New York. 

But his reputation is that of the man who 
has held the lid on. His personal appeal has 
enabled him to avoid having to say some of 
the things about Black Power that spelled 
trouble for Senator Robert Kennedy, and 
more recently for Hubert Humphrey and, I 
believe, Governor Rockefeller. 

Not only is Lindsay not offensive to the 
low-income whites of the big cities and the 
South, but his standing with civil rights and 
civil liberties groups is so great, that it would 
afford Nixon wider room for acommodations 
in other quarters. With Lindsay as running 
mate, Nixon could safely take stances that 
would cut into the law and order vote that 
now seems to be heading in the direction of 
the third Party headed by former Governor 
George Wallace of Alabama. 

But would Lindsay take the assignment? 
Well, his future career, notably the need to 
exit from City Hall in New York moving up- 
wards, leaves open only very few possibilities 
as the next step. His statements so far have 
fallen short of the absolute prohibition, re- 
quired to rule him out, At the most, it is an 
open question. 

There remains the obvious drawback that 
both Nixon and Lindsay come from New 
York. Under the Twelfth Amendment to the 
Constitution, the electors of a state cannot 
cast its votes in the electoral college for two 
men from the same state as President and 
Vice President. 

One possible way out is for Nixon to change 
his residence to, say, Washington, D.C., after 
the election, But he has rightly pointed out 
that such a move would be considered 
“tricky.” 

As it happens, however, the 43 electoral 
votes from New York would become abso- 
lutely vital only under very special condi- 
tions—only if the Republicans carried New 
York and won a national majority in the 
electoral college by 20 votes or less, 

Otherwise, the problem could be solved 
simply by an advance statement that the 
New York Republican electors would split 
their vote, with 22 going for Nixon as Presi- 
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dent, and 21 for Lindsay as Vice President. 
And that course, which is now being urged 
on Mr. Nixon, looks to me like a sensible way 
out. 


THE AKRON BEACON JOURNAL EN- 
DORSES CONGRESSMAN WHA- 
LEN’S CRITICISM OF THE NLRB’S 
HANDLING OF THE NATIONAL 
CASH REGISTER CO. UNION REP- 
RESENTATION CASE 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, my distin- 
guished colleague from the State of Ohio 
(Mr. WHALEN] took the National Labor 
Relations Board to task in a speech on 
the House floor on July 23, 1968. 

He detailed for us what he rightly 
called incredible ineptness and unbe- 
lievable bungling on the part of the 
NLRB in its handling of a union repre- 
sentation case affecting employees of the 
National Cash Register Co. 

An eminent newspaper in my district, 
the Akron Beacon Journal, has com- 
mented editorially on Mr. WHALEN’S 
evaluation of that continuing labor im- 
passe. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
the Members of the House, I herewith 
insert that editorial: 

[From the Akron Beacon Journal, July 26, 
1968] 
BUNGLING 

Rep. Charles W. Whalen of Dayton is not 

one of those congressmen who make sensa- 
tional statements just to get their names in 
the papers. Though a Republican, he does 
not go out of his way to find fault with 
federal bureaus. He is, in short, a responsible 
man, 
So when Whalen says the National Labor 
Relations Board has been guilty of “incred- 
ible ineptness and unbelievable bungling,” 
you can believe that the NLRB has really 
goofed. 

Whalen was talking about the NLRB’s 
handling of a dispute over what union shall 
represent 14,000 employes of the National 
Cash Register Co. This, Whalen said, is what 
the NLRB did: 

Took five months to decide to call a bar- 
gaining election, 

—Set the date of the election 314 months 
after expiration of the existing contract. 


—Miscounted 100 votes cast during the 
election. 

After six months still has not determined 
the outcome of the election. 

That's pretty incredible all right. 
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SENATE—Friday, August 2, 


The Senate met at 10 a,m., and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, enable, we pray, with 
the light of Thy wisdom and strength of 
Thy might, those who in these fear- 
haunted times here entrusted with the 
stewardship of the Nation’s life, send 
forth to waiting tasks conscious of a 
great heritage worth living for and dying 


for, and with a deathless cause that no 
weapon that has been formed can defeat. 
Hear our prayer: America, America, God 
mend thine every flaw. 

Amid all the contentions and convul- 
sions of these volcanic days, still may the 
Republic say with utter confidence— 
“God lives and the Government at Wash- 
ington still stands,“ and with Thy help 
will continue to stand as the beacon light 
of truth for all the earth. 

And now may the Lord bless you and 
keep you; may the Lord make his face to 
shine upon you and be gracious unto you. 
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Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Let we forget—lest we forget. 


We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, August 1, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ee ee en ee ee. 
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LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUSPENSION OF THE RULE ON 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that paragraph 6 of 
rule XXXVII of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, relating to the procedures on 
nominations, be suspended with respect 
to the nominations unacted upon before 
the August adjournment for the national 
conventions, and that the status quo of 
the nominations shall not be affected 
by the adjournment for the remainder of 
the second session of the 90th Congress. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] and the junior 
Senator from Nebraska were about to 
approach the distinguished majority 
leader and tell him that we did not ex- 
pect to object to this request. 

We are aware that if an objection were 
made, it would not go to the contest of 
confirming or failing to confirm the 
nomination of any particular person; 
but the alternative action that would 
have to be resorted to would be some sort 
of session next week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 


rect. 

Mr, CURTIS. That would involve the 
plans of many employees and many of- 
ficials of the Senate, as well as of Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

For that reason, there will be no ob- 
jection, certainly so far as the junior 
Senator from Nebraska is concerned; but 
in failing to object, we want the record 
clear that it is not an expression of ap- 
proval of the nominations in reference 
to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If I had known that 
the distinguished Senator from Nebras- 
ka and the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware were interested in this mat- 
ter, I would have gone to them before 
I made this request. I thought it had 
been cleared. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no complaint 
about that, but we wanted the majority 
leader to know that while we feel a very 
serious situation has been presented to 
the Senate, about which we feel very 
strongly in the position we take, we are 
aware that an objection at this time 
would have nothing to do with the merits 
of it, but would inconvenience a great 
many other persons. Therefore, I shall 
not object. I understand that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware wishes 
to make a statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, reserving the right to object—and 
I shall not object—the Senator from 
Nebraska has expressed my sentiments 
completely. 
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This is a parliamentary procedure and 
in no way indicates an expression as to 
whether the Senate should or should not 
confirm these nominees. The request 
should be granted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I should 
like the Recor to disclose that the staff 
of the able minority leader indicated 
earlier today precisely what the majority 
leader desires to do. It appeared to me 
that there was no reason for any of us 
to raise any question whatever. I fully 
acquiesced in the desire of the majority 
roca to have this consent in the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Gere in the chair). Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from Mon- 
tana? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


AUTHORITY TO SIGN BILLS, RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES, AND FILE RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the ad- 
journment of the Senate following the 
completion of business, hopefully today, 
until September 4, 1968, all committees 
of the Senate may be permitted to file 
their reports, together with any minority, 
individual, and supplemental views, if 
desired; that the Vice President, the Pres- 
ident pro tempore, or the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore may be permitted to 
sign duly enrolled bills; and that the 
Secretary of the Senate may be permitted 
to receive messages from the President 
of the United States and from the House 
of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1468, H.R. 18037, an act making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, and for other purposes. 

May I say, before the Chair acts on the 
request, that this would be the pending 
business when we return. Nothing would 
be done on it until we return. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 18037) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


GUN CONTROL BILL—REFERRAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, H.R. 
17735 is the companion bill of S. 3633, 
which has been ordered reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary and will 
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be reported during the August adjourn- 
ment of the Senate, if not before the ad- 
journment takes place. I ask unanimous 
consent that H.R. 17735, to amend title 
18, United States Code, to provide for 
better control of the interstate traffic 
in firearms, approved by the House, be 
ordered placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
ojection? There being no objection, the 
bill (H.R.17735) was read twice by its 
title and ordered placed on the calendar, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the referral 
of S. 3633 to the Committee on Com- 
merce be ordered immediately upon its 
report to the Senate during the August 
SRO MES or before, if it is avail- 
able. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
go into executive session to consider the 
nominations for the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Justice, 
the Federal Power Commission, the 
National Mediation Board, U.S. Army, 
U.S. Navy, U.S. Marine Corps, and nom- 
inations placed on the Secretary’s desk. 
That would exclude the nominations for 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, for the 
time being. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read sundry nominations in the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James L. Latchum, of Delaware, 
to be US. district judge for the district 
of Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of John A. Carver, Jr., of 
Idaho, to be a member of the Federal 
Power Commission. 


JOHN CARVER: A MAN OF PROVEN 
ABILITY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that President Johnson has nom- 
inated John A. Carver, of Idaho, who is 
presently serving as a member of the 
Federal Power Commission, to another 
term as a member of that ‘Commission. 
Endorsing his proven ability, the Com- 
mittee on Commerce has unanimously 
approved the nomination. 
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This appointment is another bench- 
mark in the distinguished public career 
of John Carver. It is further testimony to 
his continuing effectiveness, competence 
and integrity. 

John Carver came to Washington as 
my administrative assistant in 1957. Four 
years later, he was appointed by the late 
President Kennedy as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior. In 195, he was named 
Undersecretary of the Interior, and in 
1966 became a member of the Federal 
Power Commission, serving the remain- 
der of a term expiring this year. 

Men of all political views have paid 
tribute to John Carver’s extraordinary 
success as a public administrator. He has 
vast talents in the field of natural re- 
source management; and possesses the 
capacity of listening thoroughly to all 
sides of an issue—always with fairness 
and objectivity. 

He is a man of proven ability to cut 
to the heart of the most difficult prob- 
lems, and then make final decisions that 
reconcile the facts of the case with the 
national interest. He has served with 
distinction as a member of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

President Johnson once said, during a 
visit to Idaho: 

One of the finest men in public life is your 
own John Carver. 


I agree. I commend the President for 
this renomination and support it with- 
out reservation. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I rise today to express my endorsement 
of the reappointment of the Honorable 
John A. Carver, Jr., as a member of the 
Federal Power Commission. Mr. Carver 
is a distinguished Idahoan with broad 
experience in private law practice and 
in both the legislative and executive 
branches of Government. 

His work with the Federal Power 
Commission over the past few years has 
proven his competence and integrity. He 
has an incisive mind and great ability 
as an administrator. As a Commissioner 
he has earned the respect of many men 
of different persuasions for his constant 
fairness and sound judgment. 

Through his experience Mr, Carver has 
gained a thorough awareness of the 
problems and responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. I am sure he will 
continue to contribute importantly to 
the effectiveness of the Commission’s 
efforts. I certainly add my strong sup- 
port and urge that his reappointment be 
confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Francis A. ONeill, Jr., of 
New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and 


U.S. ARMY 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the U.S. Army. 
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Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


U.S. NAVY 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the pending nominations include that of 
Rear Adm, David C. Richardson to be a 
vice admiral in the U.S. Navy. I should 
like to comment briefly about Admiral 
Richardson. 

I first met him aboard the carrier 
Kitty Hawk in the Gulf of Tonkin, when 
he was serving as commander of Task 
Force 77. Admiral Richardson’s new as- 
signment will be that of commander of 
the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean. 

My impression of Admiral Richardson 
is that he is one of the ablest men in our 
Navy. He has had an outstanding record, 
and I know that he will add greater 
luster to his record when he assumes his 
new duties as commander of the 6th 
Fleet. 

I am pleased to urge today the confir- 
mation of the nomination of Admiral 
Richardson to the rank of vice admiral. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


U.S. MARINE CORPS 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the U.S. Marine Corps, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Environ- 
mental Science Services Administra- 
tion, Coast Guard, Air Force, and Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be notified immediately of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of the nomination 
of Mr. John H. Crooker, Jr., of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The Presiding Officer. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. The nomination 
will be stated. 
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CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of John H. Crooker, Jr., of 
the District of Columbia, to be a mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, at this time, as 
the majority leader knows, it is my duty 
to make a statement. I refer to the pend- 
ing nomination of John H. Crooker, Jr., 
to be a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The same remarks will apply, al- 
though his nomination has not yet been 
brought up, to Kenneth H. Tuggle, of 
Kentucky, for reappointment to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. President, the recommendation of 
the Committee on Commerce concerning 
these two nominations was not unani- 
mous. I would like to have the RECORD 
show that five members of the committee 
voted against recommending the con- 
firmation of these two nominees at this 
time. The objection does not go to the 
merits of either of these nominees. The 
objection, as a matter of fact, has a parti- 
san tinge because the five Senators vot- 
ing in opposition were five Republican 
members of the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

The reason, and I am speaking on be- 
half of myself and the four other mem- 
bers, who could not be present today, for 
our opposition at this time and in com- 
mittee is that in the case of Mr. Crooker 
and Mr. Tuggle, their terms have not yet 
expired. There is no vacancy and the 
term of each nominee does not expire 
until the 31st day of December of this 
year. 

Therefore, we wished, as a matter of 
record, to register our opposition to the 
appointment in advance of nominees to 
serve before their terms have even ex- 
pired. In the case of Mr. Crooker, he has 
been nominated for a term of 6 years in 
advance starting the ist of January. I 
am not quite sure of the period for Mr. 
Tuggle's term. 

Certainly, our objection is not to the 
individuals, because Mr. Tuggle, who has 
been nominated for reappointment to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is a 
Republican, and comes from the same 
State as does our distinguished colleague 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], who is 
one of the objectors. Our objective is 
purely to register our objection to mak- 
ing these appointments in advance be- 
fore the vacancy has occurred, It has a 
partisan tinge, in that I have vivid recol- 
lections that in the last year, at least in 
the last 7 months of the Eisenhower 
administration, the party then in the 
majority in the Senate held up scores and 
scores and scores of reappointments 
when the vacancy had already occurred, 
and they were held over until the in- 
coming President had the opportunity to 
fill the vacancies. 

Mr. President, I have no intention of 
opposing the confirmation of either of 
these gentlemen this morning. Senators 
realize that all we could do would be to 
hold them over until the Senate re- 
turned, and obviously, by a majority 
party vote they would be confirmed. So 
Iam merely taking the liberty of making 
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this statement in order that we may 
make the record and so that we can then 
consistently oppose, if we desire, the fill- 
ing of these vacancies in advance be- 
cause, of course, the President will still 
be the President after January 1. 

Therefore, having made my statement 
concerning the nomination of Mr. 
Crooker and Mr. Tuggle, I shall not in- 
terpose any further objection to their 
consideration and confirmation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the nomination of Ken- 
neth H. Tuggle, of Kentucky, and Wal- 
lace R. Burke, of Connecticut, to be In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioners. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues this 
morning to the excellent qualifications of 
Wallace Burke of Farmington, Conn., to 
be a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

It has been a great pleasure for me to 
have known Wallace Burke for many 
years, and to have had the privilege of 
being associated with him in the same 
law offices for a time. 

Wallace Burke, a practicing attorney, 
is currently a member of the Connecticut 
Public Utilities Commission, a cooperat- 
ing commissioner of A.T. & T. rate inves- 
tigation, and is chairman of the tele- 
communications division, Emergency 
Planning Board of the State of Connec- 
ticut. 

Mr. Burke is also a past president of 
the New England Conference of Public 
Utility Commissioners, a former munici- 
pal court judge, and a former assistant 
U.S. attorney for the district of Con- 
necticut. 

Commissioner Burke is extremely 
skilled in the field of transportation law, 
and is eminently qualified to deal with 
the many complex problems that come 
before this important Commission. 

Mr. President, I commend the appoint- 
ment of Wallace Burke to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by President 
Johnson, and I urge my colleagues to 
vote for the confirmation of this distin- 
guished public servant to the ICC. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
notified immediately of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 
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HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 1371— 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
AGING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that House Joint Res- 
olution 1371, to provide that it be the 
sense of Congress that a White House 
Conference on Aging be called by the 
President of the United States in 1971, 
to be planned and conducted by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and for related purposes, now at the 
desk, be taken from the desk and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The measure 
will lie on the table. 


SHAMEFUL MISCONDUCT OF AID 
OFFICIALS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr, YOUNG of Ohio, Mr. President, 
earlier this week my vote was cast against 
the foreign aid authorization bill, and 
I shall continue to vote against foreign 
aid authorizations and appropriations 
until I am assured that at least an ef- 
fort will be made to cleanse the cesspool 
that best characterizes our Agency for 
International Development program in 
South Vietnam. While the Senate ap- 
proved an amount more than $1 billion 
less than requested by the President and 
$48 million less than approved in the 
House of Representatives, I could not in 
good conscience vote to authorize the 
expenditure of more of taxpayers’ money 
for the scandalous AID operation in 
South Vietnam. 

Recently, I spoke out in this Cham- 
ber denouncing the outrageous malad- 
ministration by AID officials of the for- 
eign aid program in South Vietnam. At 
that time I denounced the fact that 782 
AID officials in Vietnam are now being 
paid a total of $25,000 a year or more. 
Included among those officials are the 
AID director in Vietnam who receives 
in excess of $44,000 per year; 28 officials 
who receive in excess of $41,700 per year 
and 82 who receive $35,500. May I point 
out that these are conservative esti- 
mates of the real income received by 
these bureaucrats. In addition to their 
base salaries as Government employees 
they are given a 25-percent hardship al- 
lowance, a $3,000 separate maintenance 
allowance and numerous fringe bene- 
fits including air conditioned housing, 
medical care, automobiles, PX and com- 
missary privileges, expense accounts and 
many, many others. These fringe benefits 
have been estimated to approximate 25 
percent of an official’s or employee’s base 
salary. The fact is that they probably 
far exceed that percentage and that the 
actual real income received by these of- 
ficials and employees exceeds the figures 
which I have stated and which were fur- 
nished me by AID officials here in Wash- 
ington. 

I also related my personal observa- 
tions of the abuse of PX and commis- 
sary privileges by AID and other civilian 
officials in Vietnam as well as detailing 
the facts revealing unbelievable incom- 
petence and maladministration of the 
AID program in South Vietnam. 

Since my speech was reported in Sai- 
gon newspapers I have received numer- 
ous letters from American civilian offi- 
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cials in Vietnam substantiating my re- 
marks, and, in fact, supplementing them 
with facts and firsthand observations by 
other concerned Americans equally out- 
raged over this utter waste of taxpay- 
ers’ money and undermining of the 
goaie of our foreign policy in Southeast 
a. 

Almost all of the correspondence I 
have received to date has come from 
thoughtful citizens concerned for the 
welfare of our Nation. Of course, I have 
received a few letters from malcontents 
who have seized this opportunity to 
further their complaints of one sort or 
another, but by far the majority clearly 
confirm facts that I set forth and the 
situation as I saw it in Saigon and else- 
where in South Vietnam and Laos. 

Three letters particularly impressed 
me and I feel that the views expressed 
in them deserve the consideration of all 
thoughtful Americans. The first was 
from Sidney J. Roche, a retired AID of- 
ficial who spent more than 3 years in 
South Vietnam, half of that time on 
active duty with the U.S. Army and the 
remainder as a $25,000 a year plus fringe 
benefits AID official. Mr. Roche resigned 
his AID post in March 1968. He included 
with his correspondence a memorandum 
sent to his superiors upon his resigna- 
tion setting forth his personal views and 
comments on 12 subjects pertinent to 
South Vietnam, four of which pertain in 
particular to the operation of our for- 
eign aid program there. In his letter and 
enclosures Mr. Roche in forthright and 
candid language details not only the 
sorry operation of our AID program in 
Vietnam but also the deplorable conduct 
of many AID personnel—conduct which 
is definitely detrimental not only to the 
foreign aid program but to the United 
States in general and ultimately to the 
cause of peace in Southeast Asia. I ask 
unanimous consent that his letter and 
enclosures be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoLumsvus, GA., 
July 21, 1968. 
Hon. STEPHEN M. YOUNG, 
Democrat of Ohio, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YounG: I read with interest 
an AP story this week in which you charge 
that Agency For International Development 
personnel are overpaid and also participate 
in illegal black market activities. I agree one 
hundred percent with your statement. 

I resigned my twenty five thousand dollar 
a year job with AID in Vietnam this past 
March in disgust with the handling of the 
AID program and with the conduct of the 
overall advisory effort in Vietnam. Based 
upon more than three years experience in 
Vietnam, half with the U.S. Army on active 
duty and half with AID, I had a lot of time 
to participate in the effort and to also ob- 
serve the conduct of the mission. While I 
will be the first. to agree that there are many 
fine men in AID who are trying to do a job 
and who have the finest and best motives, the 
Agency is just shot clear through with in- 
competents who are not qualified to hold 
the positions that they are hired for. 

Many of the men are overseas in the first 
place because they have marital difficulties 
at home and are just plain running away 
from them, I think that at least half of 
the mission is living with native women in 
some form or other. Many use the pretext of 
hiring “sleep in” maids. Herein lies the root 
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of the problem. U.S. personnel in order to 
pay for these “services” often go directly to 
the Post Exchanges and commissaries and 
buy U.S. merchandise to turn over to their 
paramours, who in turn sell the items on the 
black market. The total dollar value thus 
diverted to the black market is enormous 
as a casual visit to the black market sales 
areas will readily prove. 

The Vietnamese are essentially a moral 
people, however, in these strained times, 
when there are many refugees who have no 
way to make a living fill the cities, Ameri- 
cans flush with inflated salaries find no dif- 
ficulty in “hiring” sleep maids or just plain 
companions. I estimate that at least one 
half to two thirds of all AID employees are 
openly engaged in this kind of activity. All, 
from the top to the bottom do it and no 
effort is made to control the practice. The 
highest officials are as guilty as the lowest. 

The Viet Cong are making excellent propa- 
ganda of the general immorality of the 
Americans. They point out that the Ameri- 
cans are destroying the essential morality of 
the Vietnamese young women. This is hard to 
counter as a visit any night to the Interna- 
tional Club, which is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Embassy, will show many elder Ameri- 
can AID officials, often in their sixties, dining 
and dancing with young Vietnamese girls in 
their teens. The effectiveness of the VC prop- 
aganda is hard to assess. It must be effec- 
tive to some degree as it is the only way ta 
explain the dislike for Americans which is 
spreading throughout the land. 

Never once during my entire tour with 
AID in Vietnam did any of my senior super- 
visors warn me about my conduct or even 
say that cohabitating with Vietnamese 
women was unlawful or that dealing in the 
black market was illegal. On the contrary, 
two of my supervisors were openly living 
with young Vietnamese women despite the 
fact that both were married and had families 
residing in nearby Bangkok. 

I think that the only solution to the situ- 
ation in Vietnam with respect to American 
AID is to recall the entire AID mission and 
turn the problem over to the military. I sug- 
gested such a solution to General Westmore- 
land last February in a letter which I en- 
close. I never received an answer. 

During the Korean war all of our AID pro- 
gram was administrated by the United Na- 
tions Civil Assistance Command, which was 
under military command and supervision. I 
spent eighteen months in that command and 
it was a far more efficiently administered 
organization with far less overhead than the 
AID mission in Vietnam. I think that events 
have proved that AID cannot or will not 
police itself and control its people. It is a tre- 
mendous organization with much duplica- 
tion and extremely poor supervision, In Viet- 
nam, it is two or three hundred percent over- 
staffed with most of its people located in Sai- 
gon, when in reality, its strength should be 
in the provinces. 

When I resigned from AID on 19 March of 
this year, I prepared a list of twelve con- 
siderations which in my judgment are pre- 
venting a successful conclusion to the war 
in Vietnam, and sent it to my immediate su- 
pervisor. One of the points of that letter 
covered the failure of AID to come to grips 
with the problem. I enclose a copy for your 
possible interest. 

I hope that you continue your fight to 
bring some sense and organization to AID. 

Sincerely, 
SIDNEY J. ROCHE. 
HEADQUARTERS, 
U.S. MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
COMMAND, VIETNAM, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 19, 1968. 
Memorandum for: Mr. J. F. W. Watson, 
Chief, New Life Development, CORDS. 
Subject: Termination of Service Report. 

Upon the termination of my service with 

USAID in Vietnam, I submit this report on 


— 
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my observations in regard to the conduct of 
the war. Instead of the usual report listing 
accomplishments by persons ending their 
tours, I submit these twelve (12) considera- 
tions which, in my judgment, are the pri- 
mary reasons why United States efforts to 
end the war are being frustrated. 

The twelve considerations are in a general 
order of preference; however, all of the points 
are of vital importance and none should be 
sacrificed for another. The Tet Offensive, 
which began January 29, 1968, was a period 
of heavy contact both on the military and 
political front, The issue was in grave doubt 
for a week or more and that offensive is still 
resolving itself. The final issue is not yet 
certain. The success of that offensive was not 
so much because of the skill of the Viet- 
cong in military operations as was a dem- 
onstration of failures on the part of the 
Government of Vietnam and its principal ad- 
visor, the United States, to correctly assess 
the conditions which made that offensive 
possible and successful. Continued delay in 
attacking the basic problems in Vietnam 
will surely guarantee an early and complete 
take-over by the communists. 

SIDNEY J. ROCHE, 


New Life Development Division, 
CORDS. 
POINT 3: VIETNAMESE ARMY 


The Army of the Republic of Vietnam may 
very well be the worst army in all of Asia, It 
is organized along the lines employed by mod- 
ern armies thirty years ago. It is top heavy 
with needless headquarters and administra- 
tive elements, Its weapons, in the main, are 
outdated and no match for modern Chinese 
and Russian weapons now in the hands of 
the Vietcong and North Vietnamese regulars. 
Its leadership is ineffectual, poorly trained, 
and head over heels in graft and corruption. 
Its men are badly trained, poorly motivated 
and encumbered with dependents who fol- 
low them on campaigns. The Army is gar- 
rison bound, rarely venturing forth to do 
battle with the enemy despite numerous 
known enemy concentrations. The Army is 
quite content to sit in camps, take their 
share of the graft and corruption, and let the 
United States Army do the fighting and take 
the casualties, During the recent Tet Of- 
fensive, instances were reported of refusal 
by ARVN commanders to venture out of forts 
to the assistance of towns and villages under 
seige by Vietcong troops. All of these prob- 
lems remain after more than seven years mili- 
tary assistance by the United States. Instead 
of improving, the Army is suffering from a 
day-to-day decline in effectiveness. The 
leadership is top heavy with incompetents 
who have little stomach for fighting but 
whose main interest seems to be the perpetu- 
ation of graft and corrupt practices. These 
men are costing the United States millions 
of dollars in diverted funds and misappro- 
priation. If Vietnam is to survive, high on 
the list of priorities must be the task of re- 
organizing, retraining, and re-equipping the 
Army. 

POINT 7; REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENT CADRE 

Of all the failures and disappointments 
in Vietnam, none stand greater than the 
Revolutionary Development Cadre Program. 
The RD Cadre strength stands at more than 
fifty thousand (50,000) men, all of whom 
are recruited, trained and paid under the 
auspices of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
The cost in American dollars is not known as 
funding is from CIA sources and not subject 
to public inspection. 

The RD program, which has such worth- 
while objectives as improving the living con- 
ditions of the Vietnamese peasants by build- 
ing hamlet schools, roads, dispensaries, and 
providing security from Vietcong attacks, is 
poorly supervised. Supervision is practically 
non-existent at the hamlet level. This is not 
surprising when one realizes that the CIA, 
whose charter by Congress is to provide for- 
eign intelligence to United States and to or- 
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ganize overseas intelligence nets, is the prin- 
cipal supervisor. It is small wonder that the 
principal effort by the CIA may be the or- 
ganization of intelligence nets rather than 
the supervision of a very worthwhile pro- 
gram. As an example, this writer has in- 
spected hundreds of teams over the past year 
and very rarely found half of the team 
strength on duty, and in many cases, less 
than twenty five percent were present for 
duty. Then, too, at the first sign of Vietcong 
activity, the RD Cadre is habitually with- 
drawn to the safety of the province capital, 
thus leaving the hamlet and village people 
defenseless. 


POINT 8—UNITED STATES AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Basic USAID programs have failed to reach 
the real need of Vietnam. The conventional 
USAID approach with emphasis upon agri- 
cultural, economic and industrial develop- 
ment are not applicable in Vietnam at this 
time. USAID cannot be effectively employed 
in a situation where security is nebulous and 
& country is wracked with war. The very 
nature of USAID dictates that it must have 
close and continuing contact with the people. 
Such is not now the case. 

USAID programs n Vietnam have been 
wasteful. Programs have been over-funded 
with no clearcut idea of the goal to be ob- 
tained. Programs are badly managed, with 
confusion as to who really manages what. 
Supervision has been nonexistent and many 
struggle with the idea that somehow we will 
win by the sheer weight of our expenditures. 
Large quantities of supplies and equipment 
have been brought into the country and now 
jam the warehouses. The original use for 
which this was intended, in many cases, has 
long been forgotten. Waste has been the 
key note with many USAID employees ap- 
parently laboring under the misapprehen- 
sion that all of the supplies and equipment 
come from some far distant and vague source 
which has an unlimited bounty to dispose 
of, all free. The lack of realistic programs 
with adequate supervision and management 
has cost American taxpayers millions upon 
untold millions dollars, and the end is not 
in sight, for the same lack of direction and 
supervision remain. 

Continued mishandling of American AID 
funds in Vietnam can only lead to curtail- 
ment in AID funds in other deserving parts 
of the world, if not a complete elimination 
of the Agency itself as an instrument of 
American foreign policy. An agency either 
unable or unwilling to police itself should 
be policed by others. 


POINT 11: REFUGEES 


The Vietcong Tet Offensive which began 
29 January 1968 produced more than six 
hundred thousand (600,000) refugees. Added 
to the total of more than eight hundred 
thousand (800,000) already in existence, this 
makes a grand total of over one million four 
hundred thousand (1,400,000), approximate- 
ly 12% of the total south Vietnamese popu- 
lation. This tremendous number of refugees 
are, for the most part, destitute and solely 
dependent upon government programs for 
bare survival. The conditions under which 
the refugees live are primitive and inade- 
quate. Their living conditions breed discon- 
tent and distrust for the government. When 
taken into consideration that many of the 
refugees were generated from ARVN or Unit- 
ed States actions to clear Vietcong or sus- 
pected Vietcong from inhabited areas, there 
is small wonder that, as a group, they are 
hardening their attitude toward the legal 
government, The refugee camps are a fertile 
ground for the communists to practice prop- 
aganda unfavorable to the legal government 
and the United States. 

The Refugee Program, long neglected, re- 
quires rapid action to bring these people 
back into a productive life. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
received two other thoughtful letters, one 
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from a member of the U.S. AID mission 
to Vietnam and another from a man em- 
ployed in the U.S. naval support activity 
in Saigon. Both of these letters with great 
clarity and insight give first-hand im- 
pressions by knowledgeable, experienced 
and intelligent men, who are on the 
scene, of our foreign aid program in 
South Vietnam. Because they are both 
employed at the present time by the U.S. 
Government, I shall not disclose their 
names publicly but any Senator is free 
to read this correspondence at any time 
and then to write to these two men if he 
so desires. I ask unanimous consent that 
both of these letters be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLY 26, 1968. 
Hon. STEPHEN M. YOUNG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: An article, in the Pacific Stars 
and Stripes, attracted my attention, and pro- 
voked some serious thought. The article to 
which I refer is entitled “Ald Execs Called 
Overpaid”, and lists the base salary of some 
eight hundred and fifty-nine people, You 
are aware I am sure that each of these peo- 
ple is issued a new motor vehicle with chau- 
fer if desired. They are, also often, able to 
average more than sixty days a year on vaca- 
tion of one type or another, 

While this knowledge is interesting, to say 
the least, what can be done? I am quite sure 
you have encountered this problem many 
times, wherein you are faced with a wrong 
that you cannot change. You must there- 
fore find the patience to accept that which 
you cannot change. 

The yearly attack on the Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram by Congress is, in itself, a form of retri- 
bution. The only problem being, it is the in- 
nocent that suffer. This is really not as seri- 
ous as it may seem, because the needy peo- 
ple of the world have suffered and starved 
for many years. This is one of the inequities 
of the Aid Program. We always say so much 
and do so little. We do manage, however, to 
make little “Emperors” of some highly un- 
qualified American people. 

Your newspaper comments are forgotten, 
by now, by all but a very few people. This 
should indicate that a change in the salary 
structure cannot be made. 

I would suggest that the change be made 
in the quality of the personnel, ess 
of the cost per man. If men could be found 
to administer the Aid Program correctly, it 
would be the most effective weapon in the 
arsenal of democracy. You will find, I am 
sure, that the people who direct the pro- 
grams today are unqualified by one reason 
or another. You will also find that people who 
are qualified leave the Program as if thrown 
off by a centrifuge of confusion. 

Change these events, and you will have ac- 
complished a never to be forgotten service 
to all of mankind. 

Your name and reputation are not un- 
known to me. I feel highly privileged to 
be able to express my sincere appreciation 
for your efforts. May I also add my encour- 
agement for you to continue your efforts for 
a better America. 


EMBASSY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Saigon, July 27, 1968. 
Senator S. M. YOUNG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: The Saigon Daily News 20 
July 1968, printed your reactions to the AID 
program here in Vietnam. 

Hell Senator, you do not know the half of 
it. I happen to be in an Organization that 
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must support these Americans, whether they 
be on the upper management level or those 
of us who must work for our pay. Please 
do not misconstrue what I am writing. There 
are those in Vietnam who do work damn 
hard and take many more risks than what 
I take but they are rare in this mass of 
bureaucracy. Even those that do try and get 
some work done are generally handicapped 
by mismanagement. Basically we have so 
much so called top management that the 
workers are done before they start. 

The so called associate directors over here 
have all been in other missions as directors 
or deputy directors or some other out-landish 
title that does not mean more than a pile 
of beans and beans is a better word than I 
generally use. Each associate director is run- 
ning his own department as a separate and 
divorced entity. The U.S. AID/V is now big 
enough to generate enough paper work so 
that no outside agency need interfere, such 
as U.S. AID/W, State Department, and the 
Congress. 

The American Staff is living high off the 
hog, let me tell you, with maid service, new 
furniture from Hong Kong no less, new 
stoves, refrigerators, air conditioners, dishes, 
and the other mass of goodies it takes to 
set up a household. These items are supplied 
to all American AID people. Senator, you 
should even visualize what the management 
types get—Oh to live as well in the United 
States. Hell, we even provide air conditioned 
cars to these upper crust groups and there 
are only a couple of people in the whole mis- 
sion that are authorized to have this luxury. 

It is too bad Senator, that the U.S. AID 
has lost the whole concept of foreign aid to 
people who really need help. The people in 
the provinces, province representatives and 
their immediate associates are the only peo- 
ple who actually deal with the people. 

It is too bad that the younger people who 
have come over here and some of the older 
people who are here, are compelled to con- 
form to practices set forth by the old en- 
trenched management types. Generally the 
U.S. AID can not keep the good people as 
they will not accept practices that went out 
twenty years ago. 

I could go on and on but to what avail— 
I for one, as many before me, have had it 
with this outfit. The experience I have gained 
through this one tour is irreplaceable. Let 
no man tell me that the U.S. AID/V knows 
what in hell they are doing because they will 
have one fine argument with me. 

As they used to say to Harry Truman— 
“Give em hell” Steve. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
undoubtedly there are some honest and 
dedicated men working in the Agency 
for International Development in South 
Vietnam, but the evidence is clear and 
convincing that there are many, many 
others—perhaps a majority—who are 
scandalously overpaid and unneeded. 
Frankly, throughout the entire area of 
South Vietnam I came in personal con- 
tact with many AID officials and found 
them to be a disgusting, no-good, low- 
grade set of men. In Laos I encountered 
some AID officials and employees who 
were honest and industrious and were 
not deadbeats. Three categories of men 
stand out—those who were job hoppers, 
unemployed single men, divorced or sep- 
arated from their families, or adventur- 
ers seeking big pay to pay off big debts. 
These are the characteristics attribut- 
able to all AID officials and employees in 
South Vietnam with very few exceptions. 

Perhaps never have so many been sent 
so far at such great cost to our taxpay- 
ers to accomplish so little—or to do so 
much harm to our country. It is high 
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time that a thorough investigation of our 
AID program in Vietnam be conducted, 
that a thorough housecleaning of in- 
competents be made and that many of 
these officials be removed forthwith from 
the public trough. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], may be allowed to proceed for 
not to exceed 15 minutes; and following 
that, the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] be allowed to 
proceed for not to exceed 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COASTWISE PRIVILEGES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1482, S. 3945, which has been cleared on 
both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3945) to authorize the documen- 
tation of the vessel West Wind as a vessel 
Z the United States with coastwise privi- 

eges. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. 3945 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, notwith- 
standing any provision of law to the contrary, 
the vessel West Wind (official number 
514065), owned by George H. Staley, of Seat- 
tle, Washington, shall be documented as a 
vessel of the United States, upon compliance 
with the usual requirements, with the privi- 
lege of engaging in the coastwise trade so 
long as such vessel is owned by a citizen of 
the United States. 


THE MYTH OF THE DETENTE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, we are now 
entering into the most perilous phase in 
our national history. 

Look where you will on the world 
horizon, and you will find violence and 
bloodshed and threats of further vio- 
lence. 

1 Everywhere freedom is on the defen- 
ive. 

And while the physical dangers that 
threaten us are grave enough, I am even 
more concerned over the threat posed 
to our survival by the collapse of our 
political judgment and the weakening 
of our will to resist. 

In Vietnam we have for some seven 
years now been involved in a costly war 
which has thus far defied all efforts to 
bring it to an honorable end. 

In Korea and the Middle East other 
wars threaten to erupt momentarily, 
while the Soviet Union is openly threat- 
ening to invade Czechoslovakia. 

In all of these situations Soviet com- 
munism is directly or indirectly involved. 
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But for some strange reason, the 
greater the violence that afflicts the 
world and the more flagrant the record 
of Soviet intervention and subversion, 
the more talk one hears about the exist- 
ence of a détente in the relations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Détente is a French word that means 
a “thaw,” a “calm,” or a “relaxation,” or 
a bit of all three at the same time. Be- 
cause it says more than any single word 
in the English language, it has now, for 
all practical purposes, been adopted into 
our vocabulary. Certainly it is the most 
commonly used word one comes across 
in the press today to describe the sup- 
posedly improved relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Most of the articles speak about the 
détente not as a possibility or as an 
objective for which we should strive but 
as an accomplished fact. 

These articles are the reflection of a 
growing school of thought which holds 
that, despite the Vietnam war and other 
isolated instances of friction, the overall 
relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union have for a number of 
years now been moving in the direction 
of an accommodation, based on a grow- 
ing community of interests between the 
two countries. 

According to this school of thought, 
the communism of today is not the same 
as the communism of yesterday, the 
Soviet Union has given us many signif- 
icant evidences of its desire for peaceful 
coexistence, and we must seek to encour- 
age the further evolution of the Soviet 
Union in this direction by our own 
example. 

There is nothing more destructive of 
judgment and balance than thralldom to 
a myth. And it is my contention, and I 
intend to support this contention in de- 
tail, that the so-called détente is a myth. 

It is a myth which the Soviet propa- 
ganda apparatus in the free world as- 
siduously cultivates. The reasons for 
this are obvious. 

It is clearly to the advantage of the 
Soviet Union if the free world can be 
persuaded to close its eyes to the harsh 
realities of the cold war and to seek 
consolation in pipedreams about a com- 
pletely nonexistent détente. Nothing 
could be more calculated to weaken our 
resolve and our ability to resist Soviet 
subversion and expansionism. 

The talk about a détente is now a num- 
ber of years old, and this is not the first 
occasion that I have warned against the 
danger of this paralyzing illusion. But 
the myth has become so strong and so 
widespread that I think the time has 
come to reexamine its history from the 
a indi and to bring the record up to 

e. 

I know that it is not a popular thing 
to paint the world in somber hues or to 
ery alarm. It is much easier, it is much 
more popular for a politician to pretend 
that all is going well even when all is 
not going well, and to avoid any state- 
ment which might disturb the peace of 
mind of his constituents. 

I know, too, that there are very few 
people who agree with my estimate, that 
the great majority do believe in the ex- 
istence of a détente, 
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But I am convinced that all the evi- 
dence, all the logic, and all that history 
can teach us, is on my side. 

And even if mine were the last voice 
to say so, I would still proclaim as loudly 
as I could that the détente is a myth 
which beclouds our judgment and helps 
the Kremlin; I would still warn that 
more than one civilization has gone un- 
der because its citizens preferred to in- 
dulge in pipedreams rather than to face 
up to unpleasant realities. 

The most extreme advocates of the 
détente philosophy tell us that we have 
been excessively suspicious and provoca- 
tive in our dealings with the Soviets and 
that, if we truly seek the goal of peace 
and understanding, we must offer the So- 
viets tangible evidence of our good will 
in the form of concessions and unilateral 
actions. 

They have for years now been urging 
that the United States voluntarily sur- 
render its nuclear superiority over the 
Soviet Union and permit the Kremlin to 
achieve parity. As they see the matter, 
this will reduce the sense of insecurity 
from which the Kremlin now suffers and 
thereby make peace more secure. 

Some of them even hold that we should 
not be alarmed if the Soviet Union 
achieves nuclear superiority, because, so 
they say, we will still have the ability to 
inflict unacceptable damage if the Soviets 
attack us. 

This has been the position of a large 
section of our scientific community, in- 
cluding key scientific advisers to the 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson ad- 
ministrations. 

The record further suggests that this 
philosophy has not been confined to ivory 
tower scientists but that a good deal of it 
even rubbed off on hardheaded business- 
men like former Secretary McNamara. 

According to an article by Stewart Al- 
sop in the Saturday Evening Post of 
December 1, 1962, Mr. McNamara la- 
mented the vulnerability of the Soviet 
missile system at that time, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the Soviets would 
be able to achieve a sure second-strike 
capability—that is, a capability to sur- 
vive any initial attack by American mis- 
siles and to hit back with devastating 
force. According to Alsop, McNamara be- 
lieved that the sooner the Soviet Union 
achieved such a capability, the better it 
would be. 

I know that there are many people who 
honestly believe in the existence of the 
détente, and the theory has, as I have 
pointed out, received support from offi- 
cial sources as well as from the press and 
from our intellectual community. 

But I find it difficult to understand how 
anyone who examines the history of the 
past decade could read this meaning into 
the course of events. 

This record, in my opinion, demon- 
strates conclusively that there has been 
no basic change in Soviet policy under 
Khrushchev. or Kosygin, and that the 
Soviet Government today is just as com- 
mitted as it was in the days of Lenin 
and Stalin to the destruction of freedom 
and to the worldwide triumph of com- 
munism. 

Let me make it clear at this point, that 
Iam not opposed to a détente. I am in 
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favor of it. Indeed, I believe that the 
achievement of a true détente, involving 
a total cessation of cold war activities, 
should be a prime objective of our foreign 
policy. 

The question at issue, therefore, is not 
whether a détente is desirable, but 
whether a détente actually exists. 

If a détente really did exist, one should 
be able to find some evidence of it in 
Soviet doctrinal pronouncements, in 
their propaganda, and above all, in the 
record of their actions. 

The evidence is nowhere to be found. 


Khrushchev in his time was hailed as - 


a more moderate, more “pragmatic” 
Communist. But the record will show 
that at the conference of 81 world Com- 
munist Parties which took place in 
Moscow in January 1961, Khrushchev 
called on the delegates, in quasi-military 
language, to “synchronize” their watches 
for the final assault on capitalism. And 
in his keynote address he called upon 
the world Communist movement to give 
unqualified support to “peoples wars of 
national liberation.” 

It is certainly no accident that the 
period immediately after Khrushchev’s 
speech was marked by a major intensifi- 
cation of the Communist guerrilla efforts 
in South Vietnam. 

Is the present Soviet leadership per- 
haps more moderate or more “prag- 
matic” than Stalin was or than Khrush- 
chev was? 

The answer to this question was given 
by Brezhnev himself at the 23d Party 
Congress in March 1966. 

This is what he said: 

It goes without saying that there can be 
no peaceful coexistence where matters con- 
cern the internal processes of the class and 
national liberation struggle in the capitalist 
countries or in colonies. Peaceful co-existence 
is not applicable to the relations between op- 
pressors and oppressed, between colonialists 
and the victims of colonial oppression. 


When the apostles of “détente” in the 
free world cite the Communist commit- 
ment to “peaceful coexistence” as proof 
of their contention, they are taking the 
words at face value, instead of interpret- 
ing them in terms of Communist se- 
mantics. 

But there is no excuse for this, be- 
cause one does not have to look very 
far to find out what the Communists 
actually do mean when they talk about 
“peaceful coexistence.” They are, in fact, 
surprisingly frank on the subject. 

Let me quote to you from a recent 
statement by a leading Soviet spokes- 
man, Mr. Leonid Hichev. This is what 
he said: 

Peaceful coexistence of states with differ- 
ent social orders does not mean the end of 
the class struggle. Peaceful coexistence not 
only does not exclude the class struggle but 
is itself a form of the class struggle, between 
victorious socialism and decrepit capitalism 
on the world scene, a sharp and irreconcil- 
able struggle, the final outcome of which 
will be the triumph of communism through- 
out the entire world. 


Has there been any softening of So- 
viet propaganda, as distinet from Soviet 
doctrine, in response to the gentlemanly 
restraint displayed by the “Voice of 
America” in commenting on Soviet 
affairs? 
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All one has to do to obtain the answer 
to this question is to check the outpour- 
ing of anti-American propaganda from 
Moscow on any day of the week. 

In terms of their vehement anti- 
Americanism, today’s broadcasts from 
Moscow are quite on a par with the most 
frenetic statements of Stalin’s and Mao’s 
propagandists. 

Let me give you one brief example 
from a radio commentary by Radio Mos- 
cow on the war in Vietnam: 

The new crimes committed by the Ameri- 
can aggressors in Vietnam are evident to the 
whole world. They shock us by their mon- 
strous inhumanity and barbarous cynicism; 
the criminal deeds of these present-day can- 
nibals arouse angry protests and indignation. 


There are some who suggest that we 
must not take the extremist revolution- 
ary utterances from Moscow at face 
value, because Moscow’s conflict with 
Peking compels it to pretend to be more 
revolutionary than it really is. 

We must judge today’s Soviet leaders 
by the record of their actions, they tell 
us, and not by what they say or appear 
to say. And the record, they tell us bland- 
ly, does prove the existence of a détente. 

They remain unperturbed by the fact 
that their talk of détente has coincided 
with a period during which the Soviets 
have been deploying the broadest, the 
most massive, and the most ruthless 
offensive in the entire history of the cold 
war. 

It makes no sense to talk about a dé- 
tente in a decade that has witnessed the 
suppression of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, Khrushchey’s Berlin ultimatum, the 
Communist seizure of Cuba, the Cuban 
missile crisis, the Soviet violation of the 
moratorium on nuclear testing, the 
establishment of puppet Communist dic- 
tatorships in the Brazzaville Congo and 
in Zanzibar and the two Communist at- 
tempts to seize power in the Congo. 

Nor does it make sense to talk about 
a Soviet-American détente in a period 
that has witnessed Soviet involvement 
in the Laotian uprising of 1961-62, in 
the war in Vietnam, in the growing Com- 
munist insurgencies in Thailand and 
Laos, in the Tricontinental Conference 
of revolutionary parties in Havana, in 
the launching of half a dozen guerrilla 
movements in the countries of the Amer- 
icas, in the attempted Communist take- 
over in the Dominican Republic, and in 
the recent war in the Middle East. 

Nor does it make sense to talk about 
a détente at the very moment when the 
Soviet Union is threatening Czechoslo- 
vakia with intervention if it does not re- 
introduce censorship and put an end to 
the liberalization movement. 

Search where you will—in the realm 
of doctrine, or propaganda, or political 
action, or strategic policy—the evidence 
of détente is nowhere to be found. On 
the contrary, all the evidence points in 
the other direction. 

“But surely,” some of the apostles of 
détente will tell us, “there are serious 
differences between Red China and the 
Soviet Union. Surely the Soviets are more 
moderate, more anxious to avoid war, 
more willing to seek peaceful solutions, 
than the Chinese Communists are.” Rea- 
soning thus, they have been disposed to 
believe that the Kremlin has for some 
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time now really desired a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Vietnam conflict. 

Of course there are differences between 
the Soviet Union and Red China. I do 
not underestimate these differences. 
There are ways, indeed, in which the free 
world can exploit them. But it would be 
the most dangerous kind of folly to take 
any serious comfort from the existence 
of these differences. 

Let me give you an analogy. 

Suppose you were a crime fighter in 
Chicago in the days of the Capone gang, 
and you heard that Al Capone’s men 
were out to get you. 

This would be something that any rea- 
sonable man would worry about. 

Now, suppose the Capone gang split in 
two, and you received word that the rival 
gangs were competing to see who could 
do you in first. 

Would this make you feel more secure 
or less secure? 

This analogy is not very farfetched, 
because basically this is what the differ- 
ences between the Soviet Union and Red 
China add up to. They are competing, in 
every part of the world, to see who can 
take over first. 

And just as rival criminal gangs will 
sometimes make common cause against 
the law, Moscow and Peking both sup- 
port Hanoi, both support the Communist 
regimes in the Brazzaville Congo and in 
Zanzibar, and both support North Korea 
in her campaign of provocations against 
the Government of South Korea and the 
United States. 

Who is the more dangerous enemy? 

Peking, with its insane commitment 
to violence everywhere, and under all 
circumstances? 

Or Moscow, with its talk of peaceful 
coexistence and its entrenched appara- 
tus of confusion and its flexible combina- 
tion of violent and nonviolent methods? 

Unquestionably there are dangers for 
the free world in the berserk revolution- 
ary extremism of Mao Tse-tung and in 
the stubbornness of Ho Chi Minh. 

But in my opinion the greatest dan- 
ger we confront comes from the calcu- 
lated and flexible long-range policy of 
the Kremlin. 

On the specific question of the Krem- 
lin’s attitude toward the Vietnam war, 
the facts once again belie the wishful 
thinking of our “détente-ists.” 

It is Soviet aid, far more than Chinese 
Communist aid, that has enabled Ho Chi 
Minh to escalate the Vietnam war to its 
present level of intensity. 

Truly massive aid pours from the 
Soviet Union and East European coun- 
tries to the harbors of North Vietnam. 

Among the weapons systems delivered 
in increasing quantities by the Soviet 
bloc to North Vietnam in 1956 were SAM 
surface-to-air missiles, thousands of 
radar-controlled antiaircraft guns, and 
hundreds of Mig-21’s, complete with 
technicians to train the North Vietnam- 
ese. 
These Soviet weapons, delivered in 
ever-increasing quantities, have been re- 
sponsible for the destruction of some 
1,000 American aircraft over North Viet- 
nam and they played a major role in the 
recent Vietcong offensive. 

Looking at the Vietnam situation from 
the viewpoint of the men in the Krem- 
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lin, I cannot think of a single reason why 
they should want to help us extricate 
ourselves, while I can think of a hundred 
reasons why they should want to see us 
bogged down for as long as possible in 
our Vietnam dilemma. 

But the will to self-delusion runs 
strong, while the Communist apparatus 
of confusion is infinitely more powerful 
and more subtle than most people realize. 

And so, learned men continue to talk 
about a mythical détente as though it 
were a reality, and about peaceful co- 
existence as though Soviet words meant 
what they said. 

Eight years ago this summer I at- 
tended a conference on the cold war in 
Paris. 

One of the main speakers was Mr. 
Paul-Henri Spaak, onetime Socialist 
Prime Minister of Belgium, and former 
Secretary General of NATO. 

I recall that Mr. Spaak referred to 
“peaceful coexistence” as a “cursed ex- 
pression” that had generated great polit- 
ical confusion and had done vast damage 
to the Western alliance. And this came 
from a man who certainly believes in 
honest peaceful coexistence. 

The confusion, if anything, has in- 
creased lamentably since Mr. Spaak made 
this statement, while the damage done to 
the Western alliance approaches the pro- 
portions of galloping consumption. 

After all, there appears to be no serious 
point to NATO or to increased defense 
budgets, or to constant vigilance, if the 
Soviets have evolved as far along the 
road of peaceful coexistence as some of 
our wishful thinkers pretend. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that re- 
cent years have witnessed a terrifying 
erosion of NATO and of other barriers 
erected against the spread of Soviet in- 
fluence in the late forties and early fifties. 

DOES CONCILIATION WORK? 


From the illusory premise that we live 
in a state of détente, our détentists, with 
the same cavalier disregard for the facts, 
arrive at the conclusion that we must be 
more trustful, less provocative, more 
generous, more conciliatory, in our atti- 
tude toward the Soviets. 

Since facts do not concern them, they 
do not consider it necessary to establish 
that the Soviets have responded in an 
affirmative manner to any action of trust 
or generosity or good will on our side; nor 
are they troubled by the overwhelming 
evidence that the Communists have in- 
variably responded to every such action 
on our part by stepping up their propa- 
ganda attacks and their political offen- 
sive against the free world. 

Our concessions, our demonstrations 
of good will, our commitment to the quest 
for peace even to the point of imperiling 
our own security, have all been inter- 
preted as signs of weakness and have 
inspired the Communists and other ex- 
tremists whom we sought to influence to 
respond with contempt and ingratitude 
and new aggression. 

If our efforts at appeasement and con- 
ciliation had scored even a single condi- 
tional victory, it might be more difficult 
to argue against those pundits who have 
been talking about “détente” and the 
need for abandoning our rigid and 
antiquated attitude toward the cold war. 
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But the fact is that this approach has 
failed, and failed miserably, in every 
single instance in which it has been tried. 

We pursued the policy of conciliation 
in China when we forced Chiang Kai- 
shek to call off his offensive against the 
Communists and to enter into negoti- 
ations for a coalition government with 
them. 

And the result was the loss of China 
to communism. 

We gave the Soviets unstinted lend- 
lease; and, at the Yalta, Potsdam, and 
Teheran Conferences, we made important 
political concessions to them on Central 
Europe. 

Our generosity, our good will and our 
naivete, in fact, knew absolutely no 
bounds during the war years and for a 
period of time thereafter. 

The Soviets responded to our concilia- 
tory attitude by installing Communist 
dictatorships in all of the Central Eu- 
ropean countries; and they responded to 
our virtually total disarmament in the 
postwar period by imposing the Berlin 
blockade. 

China probably could have been saved 
from communism with one-half the ef- 
fort we subsequently invested in Korea 
or that we are today making in Vietnam. 

But we made it clear by our inaction 
that we were not prepared to lift a finger 
to prevent the Communists from over- 
running the Chinese mainland. 

The first reward for our inaction in 
China was the Korean war. 

And this was only the first of many 
heavy payments that we shall have to 
make for permitting our desire for non- 
involvement and conciliation to override 
our political judgment. 

When the Chinese Communists sued 
for peace in Korea because their econ- 
omy was exhausted and their army in full 
retreat and on the verge of collapse, we 
again showed our good will by agreeing 
to the immediate cessation of hostilities. 

And, in proving our desire for peace, 
we agreed to an armistice so lenient in 
its terms that the Communist negotia- 
tors rushed from the tent at Panmunjom, 
shouting, “We have won.” 

The repayment for the conciliatory at- 
titude we displayed in Korea was quick 
to come in the form of the Communist- 
led insurrection in Indochina. 

Not to be discouraged, we again made 
an effort to create the conditions for 
“peaceful coexistence” when President 
Eisenhower consented to meet with 
Khrushchev at the ill-fated Geneva con- 
ference in 1955. 

For a brief period of time, we beguiled 
ourselves with the belief that the so- 
called “spirit of Geneva” marked the 
beginning of the end of the cold war. 

We were wakened from this dream by 
the announcement that the Soviets were 
shipping massive quantities of arms to 
Nasser, thus establishing a Soviet politi- 
cal presence in the Mediterranean for 
the first time and creating a situation 
which has over the past 10 years gravely 
disturbed the peace of the entire area. 

But our conciliatory spirit knew no 
bounds. 

When, in the summer of 1956, the 
flames of popular revolution erupted in 
Moscow’s satellite empire, we let it be 
known that we looked upon Eastern 
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Europe as an area vital to Soviet se- 
curity and that we had no intention of 
intervening. 

And the result was the bloody sup- 
pression of the Hungarian revolution, 
and the restabilization of the Commu- 
nist bloc. 

We again carried our desire for con- 
ciliation to the point of folly when, in 
October 1958, we announced to the 
world that we were embarking on a vol- 
untary moratorium on nuclear testing 
while the possibilities of a test ban treaty 
were being further explored with the 
Soviet Union. 

The voluntary moratorium was, in ef- 
fect, a total test ban treaty without any 
mechanism of inspection or control. 

Our military men and our nuclear ex- 
perts warned us that the moratorium 
was imperiling our security. 

But apparently it was considered more 
important at the time to prove to the 
Soviet leaders that we harbored no sus- 
picions about their honesty or intentions. 

And so we committed ourselves to this 
historic act of overtrustfulness and 
naivete, completely abandoning the prin- 
ciple that every step in the field of dis- 
armament must be accompanied by cor- 
responding safeguards. 

Exactly 4 weeks after we embarked on 
the moratorium, on November 27, 1958, 
Khrushchev promulgated his famous 
Berlin ultimatum. 

The ultimatum was followed by a 
whole series of missile-rattling perora- 
tions by Mr. Khrushchev; by the bloody 
riots in the Panama Canal; by the estab- 
lishment of a Communist regime in Cuba 
in January of 1959; and by stepped-up 
activities by the Communist parties 
throughout the free world. 

This was our reward for the trust- 
fulness and good will we displayed in 
consenting to an honor moratorium on 
all nuclear testing. 

But our final reward for the testing 
moratorium came in August 1961, when 
Khrushchev announced that the Soviets 
would resume the atmospheric testing 
of nuclear weapons. 

In the 2 months that followed, the 
Kremlin exploded 26 bombs, culminating 
in their 60-megaton monster. 

And when the tests were analyzed by 
our experts, it turned out that the So- 
viets had virtually succeeded in liqui- 
dating the precious 3- to 4-year lead in 
nuclear technology which we possessed 
before we embarked on the moratorium. 

Our blind insistence on answering 
every new affront and every new act of 
aggression with a new demonstration of 
conciliation was again apparent in the 
decision to invite Khrushchev to visit our 
country in September 1959. 

We rolled out the red carpet for 
Khrushchev, we completely muted our 
criticism of communism, we did our ut- 
most to prevent or discourage demon- 
strations against the Red dictator. 

And when President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Khrushchev met for sev- 
eral days at Camp David, toward the 
end of September, the meeting was 
hailed on every side as a positive move 
toward improved understanding and the 
relaxation of tensions. 

The “spirit of Camp David” turned out 
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to be as illusory and fleeting as the 
“spirit of Geneva.” 

For the hospitality he had received 
in Washington, Khrushchey repaid us 
by tearing up the Soviet invitation to 
Eisenhower at his Paris press confer- 
ence, while Communist-led rioters in 
Venezuela spat upon Vice President 
Nixon and Mrs. Nixon and, across the 
world in Japan, other Communist-led 
rioters forced President Eisenhower to 
cancel a long-planned visit at the invi- 
tation of a friendly foreign government. 

The larger political consequences of 
Khrushchey’s visit to America is a sub- 
ject big enough for a separate speech. 

Let me, therefore, confine myself to 
the comment that the Khrushchev visit 
opened up a Pandora’s box of bilateral- 
ism within the NATO community, and 
to state invitations at all levels to the 
Soviet leaders. 

Indeed, I think it is not too much to 
say that the grave weakness of NATO 
today is in large measure due to the un- 
fortunate example of bilateralism estab- 
lished at Camp David. 

In July of 1963, on American initiative, 
a treaty was signed banning all nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere, under water, 
and in space. 

To achieve this treaty, we made nu- 
merous important concessions to Soviet 
obduracy, 

Among other things, we agreed to in- 
clude underground explosions for peace- 
ful purposes within the framework of 
the ban. 

One month later, in August 1963, the 
news broke that the Soviet Union was 
facing one of the gravest food shortages 
in its history and that it was in the mar- 
ket for American wheat. 

In the month of October we agreed to 
sell to the Soviet Union $200 million 
worth of wheat. 

The wheat was sold not at the price 
which the Government had paid the 
American farmer, but at the artificially 
low world price, so that the American 
Government, in effect, was subsidizing 
the Soviet Union. 

Concessions were also made on freight 
rates and on credits. 

The sale was made without condition 
of any kind. 

The test ban treaty has been hailed on 
every side as the first serious move to- 
ward a reduction of the arms race and 
a relaxation of tensions. 

The terms of the wheat deal, moreover, 
should have been enough to persuade the 
hardest Soviet heart of our good inten- 
tions, because here we were saving the 
Soviet Union and asking nothing in 
return. 

How did the Soviets react to these two 
historic manifestations of good will? 

First, on October 22, the very anniver- 
sary of the Cuban missile crisis, Soviet 
Mig fighters, operating out of Cuba, at- 
tacked an American-owned freighter on 
the high seas. 

Second, there was a series of harass- 
ments in October 1963 of American and 
British convoys on the Berlin Autobahn. 

Third, in the month of October 1963, 
an official Soviet delegation in Hanoi, the 
eapital of North Vietnam, broadcast a 
call for the overthrow of the Diem gov- 
ernment and for the expulsion of the 
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“American imperialists’ from South 
Vietnam. 

Fourth, the Soviets, again during the 
month of October 1963, further in- 
flamed the highly dangerous situation in 
North Africa by sending arms and equip- 
ment to the Ben Bella government in 
large quantities and by openly inciting 
the Algerians against the Moroccans. 

In the month of November 1963, the 
Congolese Government was compelled to 
expel the entire Soviet mission when 
members of the mission were caught 
redhanded with documents proving their 
complicity in a leftwing plot to over- 
throw the Congo Government. 

In December 1963, there were the 
Panama riots, which were organized and 
led by identified Castro agitators and 
which were supported to the hilt by the 
entire Soviet propaganda apparatus. 

In January of 1966 there took place in 
Havana the so-called Tricontinental 
Conference. The Soviet Union had the 
largest delegation at this conference— 
40 delegates—and was, by all accounts, 
the dominant influence. 

It was clear from the proceedings that 
Moscow had elbowed out the Chinese 
Communists, to emerge as the undis- 
puted controlling force in this new inter- 
national apparatus of subversion. 

The head of the Soviet delegation, 
Sharaf Rashidovich Rashidov, told the 
assembled delegates that: 

The Soviet delegation has arrived at this 
conference with the aim of giving all-round 
assistance to the unification of the anti- 
imperialist forces of the three continents, 
in order to provide greater impetus to our 
common struggle against imperialism, colo- 
nialism and neocolonialism—led by the US. 
capitalists, 


Acting on the advice of some of the 
ivory-towered. scientists who have urged 
unilateral disarmament in the interests 
of promoting the détente, we announced 
to the world a few years ago that we were 
cutting back on the production of weap- 
ons quality uranium and closing down 
some of our reactors. 

All the evidence is that the Soviets 
have responded to this unilateral action 
by stepping up their own production of 
uranium. 

Acting on the same advice, we sta- 
bilized our number of land-based mis- 
siles at 1,054. This number has remained 
constant for 3 years now. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union has in- 
ereased its own force of land-based stra- 
tegic missiles from an estimated 340 in 
1966 to approximately 1,000 at this date. 

Indeed, there are many experts who 
believe that, despite our supplementary 
forces of Polaris missiles, the Soviet 
Union already enjoys a substantial stra- 
tegic superiority over the United States 
because their missiles are fitted with far 
more powerful warheads than are ours. 

We entered into a treaty barring nu- 
clear weapons from outer space without 
provisions of any kind for inspection. 

And a short while later the Soviet 
Union rewarded our trustfulness by an- 
nouncing the development and deploy- 
ment of fractional orbital missiles which 
would reduce our warning time from 15 
minutes to 5 minutes or less. 

For years, at the urging of the same 
group of scientists, we dillydallied over 
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the development of an anti-missile de- 
fense system. 

The Soviet Union responded to the uni- 
lateral restraint which we had imposed 
on ourselves in this field by deploying 
an anti-missile system of their own. Be- 
latedly, in reaction to this development, 
we have finally decided to take the first 
step to deploy our own defense system. 

On June 27 of this year we signed the 
nonproliferation treaty which was hailed 
on many sides as a major step in the 
development of the détente. 

The Soviet Union responded to this 
step by encouraging its East Germany 
satellite to fan the flames of a new Berlin 
crisis by imposing restrictions on travel 
and transport between West Germany 
and West Berlin. On the surface, the 
taxes imposed may not appear to be 
onerous. But let no one underestimate 
the gravity of the implications or con- 
sequences, 

In effect, the Soviet Union and East 
Germany have repudiated a series of 
postwar agreements on West Berlin and 
asserted their right to control its destiny. 

And because we have done nothing in 
response to this provocation, the reports 
now indicate that the brave peoples of 
West Berlin, who have stood up to so 
many pressures in the past, have become 
fearful that the Communists will soon 
move to a complete takeover. 

Already, some of them are making ar- 
rangements to move to West Germany. 

And instead of West German industry 
locating in Berlin, there have been re- 
ports that industry, too, is beginning 
to move out of West Berlin. 

On June 27 of this year on the heels 
of the nonproliferation treaty, the So- 
viet Union and the United States issued 
parallel statements saying that they plan 
to seek further accords to avoid the build- 
ing of competitive anti-missile defense 
systems and in the general field of dis- 
armament. 

This apparent agreement on objectives 
was hailed as another evidence of the 
growing détente between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

Only a few weeks later, the Soviet 
Union embarked on a series of menacing 
political and military actions directed 
against the new liberal Communist re- 
gime in Czechoslovakia. 

Not even Hitler ever played a cruder 
game of blackmail. 

The Soviet press, supplemented by the 
press of its most obedient satellites, East 
Germany and Poland, has openly warned 
the Czechoslovak people that the aboli- 
tion of censorship and the democratiza- 
tion of their country will not be tolerated. 

After a series of harassing delays by 
Soviet and Warsaw Pact forces engaged 
in maneuvers in Czechoslovakia, the So- 
viet Union finally withdrew these forces. 

But immediately on doing so, it em- 
barked on its most massive military ma- 
neuvers of recent years, with its forces 
in certain cases only a stone’s throw 
from the Czech frontier. 

The Soviets have now brought satel- 
dite troops into these maneuvers; and, 
according to recent reports, they have 
stepped up their blackmail pressures by 
starting to call up their reserves. 

No one can say for certain at this 
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juncture how the Czechoslovak crisis will 
be resolved. 

But the essence of the concept of the 
détente is peaceful coexistence and non- 
interference in the affairs of other states. 

Whether or not the Red army invades 
Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Government 
has already been guilty of a flagrant and 
massive intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of Czechoslovakia. 

This by itself should be enough to 
give the lie to the belief that the Soviet 
Government of today is committed to 
peaceful coexistence and that it has 
abandoned the interventionist policies 
of its predecessors. 

No one in the Western World was more 
committed to the advocacy of the détente 
than French President Charles de Gaulle. 
It is of more than passing significance 
that when France tottered on the brink 
of revolution in the early weeks of June, 
De Gaulle suddenly changed his tune 
and talked to the French people about 
the “danger of totalitarian communism.” 

In the Mideast, we have sought from 
the beginning to limit the arms race in 
the interests of preserving peace. We 
have invited the Soviet Union to coop- 
erate with us in limiting this race. The 
Soviets have responded by pumping in 
many hundreds of millions of dollars of 
military equipment to the Arab extremist 
governments. 

In 1964 I called the attention of my 
Senate colleagues to an article in which 
New York Herald Tribune Foreign Editor 
Seymour Freiden warned that the Soviet 
Union had given Nasser and other Arab 
leaders the green light for the destruction 
of Israel. 

It should, therefore, have been no 
surprise when, last spring, Nasser and 
other Arab extremists publicly com- 
mitted themselves to Israel's military 
destruction. 

In the brief war that followed, the 
Israeli Army and Air Force utterly de- 
molished the military forces that sur- 
rounded Israel, about to invade it. 

When the war was over, the hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of military 
equipment which the Soviet Union had 
lavished on Nasser and his colleagues lay 
strewn and broken in the Sinai Desert 
and on the Golom heights. 

In the 13 months that have elapsed, 
the Soviet Union has replaced all the 
equipment lost by the Arabs with more 
modern equipment. To be sure that this 
equipment will be used effectively, it has 
been accompanied by thousands of So- 
viet military advisers who, according to 
some reports, hold virtual powers of com- 
mand over its use. 

This buildup has been reinforced in the 
Mediterranean by a massive Soviet naval 
power which already constitutes a se- 
rious challenge to our own 6th Fleet. 

And intelligence reports indicate that 
this Soviet fleet will soon be augmented 
to include marine units, landing craft, 
and helicopter carriers. 

The Soviet fleet in the Mediterranean 
is not a visiting fleet. It is there on a 
permanent basis. It already enjoys port 
facilities in the United Arab Republic, 
and all the evidence indicates that it 
will very shortly be granted port facili- 
ties at the former French naval base of 
Mers-el-Khebir in Algeria, within easy 
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striking distance of the Strait of Gi- 
braltar. 

The Soviet military presence in the 
Mediterranean is all the more alarming 
because it is solidly based on a tremen- 
dous expansion of political influence 
throughout the area. 

The Soviet Union is already the domi- 
nant foreign influence in Syria, Iraq, 
the United Arab Republic, Algeria, Ye- 
men, southern Arabia, and the Sudan, 
and it has fortified its political influence 
by serving as the chief source of mili- 
tary hardware and military advisers for 
all of these countries. 

Most Americans are agreed, I believe, 
on the need to stand up against the dan- 
ger of Soviet expansion in the Middle 
East and to support Israel against Arab 
extremists. Unfortunately, however, our 
people are divided in their support of our 
Vietnam commitment. Many of those 
who understand the importance of hold- 
ing the line in the Middle East appar- 
ently do not understand the importance 
of holding the line in the Far East 

They fail to realize that these two 
conflicts are part of a larger global con- 
flict between the forces of freedom and 
the forces of Communist slavery. 

The Communists, however, understand 
this only too well. That is why, in the 
Mideast crisis, the propaganda radios 
of North Vietnam and the Vietcong gave 
unstinting support to the Arab extrem- 
ists against Israel. Naturally, they lik- 
ened that crisis to the war in Vietnam. 

For example, on May 31, at the point 
where the Arab armies were preparing 
to invade Israel, North Vietnam’s Pre- 
mier sent the United Arab Republic’s 
Premier a message of full support for 
what North Vietnam’s premier called 
“the Arab people’s just struggle.” 

In a parallel message to Nasser, the 
president of the National Liberation 
Front, the Vietcong’s political arm, said: 

The South Vietnamese people are closely 
united with the Arab countries in the com- 
mon struggle against U.S. imperialism anda 
its stooges. 

It makes no sense, therefore, to argue 
that we must support Israel and hold the 
line against Communist expansion in 
the Mideast, and to argue on the other 
hand that we must abandon South Viet- 
nam and forget about holding the line 
in Southeast Asia. 

The hard fact is that we are involved 
in a global struggle for survival and we 
must, in elementary self-defense, resist 
Communist aggression, whether of the 
direct or indirect variety, wherever it 
threatens, while we seek to expand the 
frontiers of freedom wherever there is a 
Possibility of doing so. 

WHAT SHOULD WE DO? 


Accepting this assessment of the world 
situation, it is imperative that we gird 
ourselves domestically for a long and bit- 
ter struggle; that we maintain a sub- 
stantial nuclear superiority over the 
combined nuclear forces of the Soviet 
Union and Red China; that we make an 
all-out effort to keep ahead of the Com- 
munist powers in all aspects of weapons 
technology; that we vastly improve our 
capabilities in the field of propaganda 
and political warfare; and that we seek 
to maintain and strengthen our system 
of defensive alliances. 
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I take it for granted that every pa- 
triotic American, no matter what posi- 
tion he has taken on Vietnam, would 
agree on the essential point that, some- 
how, we must draw the line against fur- 
ther Communist expansion—in Asia, in. 
Africa, in the Mideast, and in Latin 
America. 

The cost of holding the line runs high. 
It may run even higher in the decade 
ahead. 

But it is not my belief that the cold 
war will continue indefinitely. 

Our success in holding the line can 
have the effect of further turning Red 
China and the Soviet Union in upon 
themselves. 

It can encourage the unrest and disor- 
ganization that is rampant in Red China. 

It can encourage the passionate in- 
tellectual ferment which is sweeping like 
wildfire through the Soviet Union and 
the satellite countries of Central Europe. 

The scale of this ferment holds out the 
prospect that the Communist dictator- 
ships may crumble before man’s irresist- 
ible urge for freedom. Ultimately, this 
ferment must result in the opening up 
of Communist society and in the creation 
of governments more responsive to popu- 
lar will and restraint. 

When that day comes, the cold war 
will end. Moscow and, let us hope, even 
Peking, will, in their own self-interest, 
accept the wisdom of cooperating with 
the United States in maintaining the 
peace of the world. 

At that point the détente will become 
a reality instead of a myth. 

This is more than my fervent hope. 
It is my earnest expectation. I believe, 
therefore, that it should be a prime ob- 
jective of our foreign policy to support 
and encourage the popular will for free- 
dom among all those peoples who today 
live under the aggressive tyranny of com- 
munism. 

But if we are to pursue such a policy 
successfully, it is essential that we eman- 
cipate ourselves from our servitude to 
the myth of the détente, that we look at 
the world as it really is and not as we 
would like it to be. 

It is essential that we stop burying our 
heads in the sand like so many ostriches 
and face up, like men, to the dangers 
that confront us. 

It is essential that we return to those 
values which gave our Nation birth and 
which are, or should be, our most potent 
weapon in the cold war. 

For it is we and not the Communists 
who are the true revolutionaries. 

It is we and not the Communists who 
have the answers which respond to the 
yearnings of mankind. 

It is we and not the Communists who 
have the ideas to win the hearts of peo- 
ples the world over. 

The degree of peace we enjoy over the 
coming decades will depend to a very 
large extent on how effectively we make 
use of these ideas. 


A BILL TO PROTECT CONSUMERS 
AGAINST ARBITRARY OR ERRO- 
NEOUS CREDIT RATINGS, AND 
THE UNWARRANTED PUBLICA- 
TION OF CREDIT INFORMATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, when 
I introduced the truth-in-lending bill 
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last year, I stated that there were many 
other areas of abuse and mistreatment of 
consumers, but that we were at that time 
confining our attention to the full dis- 
closure of the cost of credit. Today, I call 
attention to one of those other areas of 
abuse; namely, the area of consumer 
credit reporting. 

Mr. President, I am sure that every 
Member of Congress has received com- 
plaints from constituents regarding un- 
fortunate experiences with credit ratings. 
Tam speaking of cases where a consumer 
is unjustly denied credit because of false 
or incomplete information in a credit 
report, or because he has been confused 
with another individual. 

In order to alleviate this type of prob- 
lem, I intend to introduce a bill next ses- 
sion which would add a new title to the 
Truth-in-Lending Act—Public Law 90- 
321—to provide safeguards in the field 
of credit reporting. This is an area where, 
because of rapid advances in technology, 
public policy has failed to keep up. There 
is virtually no State or Federal regula- 
tion concerning the credit reporting 
industry. 

The purpose of my bill as stated in 
its title is “to protect consumers against 
arbitrary or erroneous credit ratings, 
and the unwarranted publication of 
credit information.” In all fairness it 
should be noted that the bill’s effect 
would be to make uniform throughout 
the industry the already high standards 
now observed by the best credit bureaus. 
I view this bill as another step in our 
developing tradition of consumer pro- 
tection legislation, of which the latest 
examples are the Truth-in-Lending and 
Meat Inspection Acts. I am announc- 
ing my intention to introduce this bill 
now because I believe the Senate should 
begin serious consideration now of the 
great need for legislation in this area 
and so that the issues may be clearly 
drawn when the bill comes before the 
Congress. 

My bill would require three things. It 
would require, first, that credit bureaus 
have in effect procedures for guarantee- 
ing the confidentiality of the information 
they collect and that no such informa- 
tion be released to noncreditors such 
as governmental investigatory agencies 
without the express consent of the person 
involved. 

The bill would require, second, that 
an individual be given an opportunity to 
correct adverse information in his credit 
record at his request and that he be 
notified when a derogatory item of public 
record is entered in his credit record. 

Third, the bill would require that there 
be procedures for discarding irrelevant 
and out-dated information in an indi- 
vidual’s credit file. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a draft of the proposed bill be 
printed in the Recorp at the end of my 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
want to make crystal clear at the outset 
that the last thing I want to do is to 
inhibit the flow of consumer credit in 
the American economy. There can be no 
question that consumer credit has been 
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one of the most important ingredients 
in this country’s remarkable record of 
economic growth. The volume of con- 
sumer credit has grown from just over 
$20 billion in 1950 to its present level of 
almost $100 billion. It is also quite evi- 
dent that the credit reporting industry, 
which is composed of the institutions we 
normally call credit bureaus, has played 
a vital role in the growth of consumer 
credit. The credit reporting industry has 
come into being and has grown in re- 
sponse to the demand by banks, retailers, 
and other creditors for sound informa- 
tion about the credit worthiness of con- 
sumers, Creditors need this information, 
and they need it as quickly as possible, 
in order to make sound decisions about 
the granting of credit. And consumers 
need an efficient credit reporting indus- 
try in order to obtain credit promptly 
and with a minimum of redtape. 

Now, it must be said right here that 
it is in everybody’s interest to have a 
reliable and speedy source of credit in- 
formation. This is as true for the con- 
sumer as it is for the creditor. However, 
the establishment of such an informa- 
tion system carries with it serious prob- 
lems which penetrate in their implica- 
tions to our constitutional foundations. 
I might mention here in passing that 
Congressman GALLAGHER’s subcommittee 
has recently held some very worthwhile 
and informative hearings on these issues: 
on March 12, 13, and 14 there were hear- 
ings on commercial credit bureaus, and 
on May 16 there were hearings on the 
activities of the Retail Credit Co. of 
Atlanta. 

It is important to note the size of the 
information network which has been 
established. The Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America, Inc., an organization 
which has been in existence for 62 years, 
currently has a membership of approxi- 
mately 2,200 local bureaus. Because any 
one of these bureaus can obtain indi- 
vidual credit reports from any of the 
other members, this organization con- 
stitutes an information network con- 
taining credit files on 110 million Ameri- 
cans. Some of the local bureaus have 
computerized operations, but at this time 
most do not. Clearly, it is possible that 
someday the whole operation will be 
computerized, and we will have reached 
a situation where there is a national file 
of credit information with any given in- 
dividual’s file available to any subscriber 
in a matter of seconds. Obviously, a great 
deal of thought should be put into the 
standards which will prevail with regard 
to the availability and accuracy of this 
information. 

At the present time, the largest com- 
puterized operation is conducted by the 
Credit Data Corp., based in California, 
which has 20 million credit files on com- 
puter tape. The president of Credit Data, 
Dr. Harry C. Jordan, testified at the 
March hearings of the Gallagher com- 
mittee that his company was adding in- 
dividual credit files to the system at the 
rate of 50,000 per day. Furthermore, Dr. 
Jordan estimated that his company could 
have a dossier on every American who 
has applied for credit within 5 years. 

Now, where does all this leave the con- 
sumer? Clearly, it is to the advantage of 
the consumer for the creditor to be able 
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to get accurate and useful information 
about the consumer’s credit history on 
short order. This ability on the part of 
the creditor makes it much easier and less 
troublesome for the consumer to get 
credit. 

But the increasing volume of com- 
plaints makes it clear that some regu- 
lations are vitally necessary to insure 
that higher standards are observed with 
respect to the information in the files 
of commercial credit bureaus. I cite what 
I consider to be the three most im- 
portant criteria for judging the quality 
of these standards. They are first, con- 
fidentiality; second, accuracy; and, 
third, currency of information. 

Let us discuss each of these in turn 
and state with regard to each the pro- 
visions of my bill. 

First. Confidentiality: It is only right 
that, if the consumer desires the privi- 
lege of credit, he be willing to furnish 
and have made known to the creditor 
certain information about his bill-pay- 
ing history. Indeed, this is what we all 
do without objection when we furnish 
references on a credit application. How- 
ever, this information is furnished for a 
specific purpose, namely, in support of 
the application for credit. Without the 
consumer’s knowledge or acquiescence 
this information should not be supplied 
to a noncreditor. It is the current prac- 
tice for instance, of most credit bureaus, 
with the notable exception of the Credit 
Data Corp., to grant free access to 
their files to various governmental in- 
vestigatory agencies such as the FBI and 
the IRS. There have also been many 
stories telling of the ease with which an 
unauthorized person can get a look at an 
individual’s file. Therefore, my bill re- 
quires that no one can engage in the 
business of credit reporting unless there 
are procedures in effect for guaranteeing 
the confidentiality of the information 
collected. And, furthermore, the bill re- 
quires the express consent of the person 
involved, before any information can 
be released to a noncreditor. 

Second. Accuracy: Many of the com- 
plaints received by Members of Congress 
relate to the inclusion of inaccurate or 
biased information in a credit report. 
There are many varieties of inaccurate 
information, but I shall mention only 
two. One is the case of mistaken iden- 
tity, where two individuals with the same 
name are confused, and the deserving in- 
dividual is denied credit because of some- 
thing done by the other person. A case 
of this type is documented in an ar- 
ticle written by Stanford Sesser pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1968, where a New York State 
assemblyman was denied credit because 
he was confused with someone who had 
a judgment outstanding against him. 
This assemblyman had a very difficult 
time in finding out why he had been 
denied credit and in correcting the mis- 
information on his record. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Wall Street Journal article 
to which I have just referred be printed 
in the Recor: at the end of my state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. A second type of in- 
accuracy, or more precisely, incomplete- 
ness, has to do with so-called derogatory 
items from public records. Credit bureaus 
seem very anxious to record the fact that 
a person has been sued for nonpayment, 
but they are in many cases not so dili- 
gent in noting the disposition of the case. 
For example, if a consumer refuses to 
pay because he cannot get satisfaction 
from a merchant with respect to a shoddy 
piece of merchandise, the merchant may 
sue him for nonpayment, and this fact 
is recorded by the credit bureau. How- 
ever, if the suit is subsequently decided 
in favor of the consumer, this would not 
be recorded, and the consumer’s credit 
rating would be unjustly jeopardized. 

Mr. President, I would like to quote a 
short passage from the January 1968 
issue of Management, a magazine pub- 
lished by the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America. The article from which the 
quoted passage comes was written by Lyle 
D. Sallee, manager of the Credit Bureau 
of Fort Smith, Ark. I do this in order 
to show that the industry itself admits 
the difficulty sometimes encountered by 
a person who has been declined credit 
and who is trying to correct inaccuracies 
in his record. Mr. Sallee says: 

If the declined applicant is interested 
enough in his or her record to visit the bu- 
reau, and feels strongly enough that an error 
has been made, we should take the time to 
investigate. 

In checking with other bureau managers, I 
find most of them are willing to investigate. 
However, some bureaus discourage this by 
placing a nuisance charge on the investiga- 
tion, or merely by placing the date of inter- 
view as much as two weeks away. 


In order to alleviate the problems due 
to inaccurate or incomplete information 
my bill requires that a consumer at his 
request be given the opportunity to cor- 
rect adverse information in his credit 
record. The bill further stipulates that 
a person be notified when a derogatory 
item of public record is entered in his 
record and be given the opportunity to 
submit an explanation. 

One of the objections of the industry 
to a requirement that the consumer be 
allowed to see his file is that the credit 
bureaus’ sources of information would 
dry up, because of the fear of damage 
suits. Perhaps, a way to deal with this 
problem would be for the regulating 
agency, in this case the Federal Reserve 
Board, to stipulate that the liability of 
the credit bureau and the creditors ex- 
tends only to the correcting of the in- 
accuracy. The consumer could be re- 
quired to sign a waiver of liability as a 
condition for his being given an oppor- 
tunity to correct his record. I under- 
stand the credit reporting industry itself 
is seriously considering this procedure. 

Third. Currency of information: The 
bill further provides that there be in ef- 
fect procedures of information for eval- 
uating and for keeping the information 
in an individual’s credit file up to date. 
This requirement is related to the one 
I have just discussed: the requirement 
that the information be accurate. How- 
over, there is a further element here: 
that irrelevant and outdated informa- 
tion be discarded from the file. For in- 
stance, there might be a regulation stat- 
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ing that all information relating to non- 
payment suits be discarded after a cer- 
tain number of years. 

Advisory committee: Mr. President, in 
line with my belief that all interests— 
those of creditors, consumers, and credit- 
rating services—should be represented in 
discussions about the regulations under 
this bill, I have made provision in the bill 
for the establishment of an advisory 
committee composed of representatives 
of all three groups. This committee would 
advise and consult with the Federal Re- 
serve Board in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize 
again that I am anxious to strengthen 
the eredit reporting industry and to en- 
courage the free flow of credit. I would 
certainly hope that the Congress and the 
industry could explore the problems to- 
gether and come up with some mutually 
satisfactory answers. It is my under- 
standing that the credit bureau industry, 
under the sponsorship of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, has under 
discussion at the present time proposals 
for self-regulation in many of the areas 
I have mentioned. The four principal 
areas being discussed are: 

First. Disclosure of credit histories to 
consumers. 

Second. Various credit bureau services 
and the customers they serve. This would 
presumably include a discussion of the 
propriety of releasing information to 
noncreditors. 

Third. Credit bureau file content. I as- 
sume this means discussion of what items 
it is proper to include in a file to be used 
strictly for the purpose of credit 
reporting. 

Fourth. Procedures followed in retain- 
ing information in credit bureau files. 

I might also mention that the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association has also been 
discussing these problems with partic- 
ular reference to the future development 
of a checkless society. Mr. Dale Reistad, 
deputy manager and director of automa- 
tion for the ABA, in a speech on Novem- 
ber 9, 1967, before the Maryland Bankers 
Association made several remarks which 
I would like to repeat. He said that 
bankers should perhaps advocate a con- 
sumer oriented credit bureau industry 
which would do for consumer credit what 
Dun & Bradstreet does for the busi- 
ness sector.” Further, he said that a 
credit file in this consumer oriented sys- 
tem would be set up and would be pre- 
vented by law from “listing individuals 
who chose not to participate.“ Mr. Rei- 
stad also proposed that the consumer 
be allowed at any time to receive for a 
fee a complete copy of his record, and 
that no business could receive informa- 
tion on the content of the file without 
authorization from the consumer. 

Clearly, Mr. President, the industry 
is making an effort to deal with these 
problems. Congressman GALLAGHER’S 
March hearings on credit bureaus ad- 
journed with the proviso that the Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America return 
within 4 months with the industry’s 
recommendations and proposals for self- 
regulation. I await these recommenda- 
tions with great interest and hope that 
through constructive dialog, satisfactory 
solutions can be found, 
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EXHIBIT 1 
S. — 


A bill to amend the Consumer Credit Protec- 
tion Act to protect consumers against arbi- 
trary or erroneous credit ratings, and the 
unwarranted publication of credit informa- 
tion 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

Consumer Credit Protection Act is amended 

by inserting after title IV a new title as 

follows: 


“TITLE V—CREDIT RATING AGENCIES 
“Sec. 
„501. Findings and purpose. 
“502. Definitions. 
“503, Prohibitions. 
“504, Regulations and advisory committee. 
505. Penalty. 
“$ 501. Findings and purpose. 

“(a) The Congress finds— 

“(1) that there has developed in this coun- 
try an elaborate interstate mechanism for in- 
vestigating and evaluating the credit worth- 
iness of citizens; 

“(2) that in an economy which depends 
increasingly upon credit for the movement of 
goods and services there is a need for ac- 
curate and readily ascertainable consumer 
credit data; 

63) that credit rating agencies have as- 
sumed a vital role in assembling and evaluat- 
ing such data; and 

“(4) that there is a need to ensure that 
such agencies exercise their grave respon- 
sibilities with fairness, impartiality, and a 
respect for the individual right to privacy. 

“(b) It is the purpose of this title to re- 
quire that all credit rating agencies, utiliz- 
ing the facilities of interstate commerce, 
adopt reasonable procedures, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Resérve System, for 
meeting the needs of commerce for credit in- 
formation in a manner which is fair and 
equitable to the individual. 


“$ 502. Definitions 

“For the purposes of this title: 

“(a) The term ‘Board’ means the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

“(b) The term ‘credit’ means the right 
granted by a creditor to a debtor to defer 
payment of debt or to incur debt and defer 
its payment. 

„(e) The term ‘creditor’ means any person 
who regularly extends, or arranges for the 
extension of, credit whether in connection 
with loans, sales of property or services, or 
otherwise. 

“(d) The term ‘person’ means a natural 
person or an organization. 

“(e) The term ‘credit report’ means any 
written or oral report, recommendation, or 
representation as to the credit worthiness, 
standing, or capacity of any individual, and 
includes any information which is sought or 
given for the purpose of serving as the basis 
for a judgment as to any of the foregoing 
factors. 

“(f) The term ‘credit rating agency’ means 
any individual or organization which engages 
in the business of making credit reports, and 
for the purpose of preparing or furnishing 
such reports uses any means or facility of 
interstate commerce. 

g) The term ‘interstate commerce’ means 
trade, commerce, transportation, transmis- 
sion, or communication among the several 
States or between any State and any place 
outside thereof. 

“(h) The term ‘State’ means any State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or any 
territory or possession of the United States. 
“$ 503. Prohibitions 

“It shall be unlawful for any credit rating 


agency— 
“(1) to furnish a credit report concerning 
any individual to any person other than & 
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creditor, unless such individual has given 
his consent, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Board, to the furnishing 
of such report; and 

“(2) to furnish a credit report to any per- 
son, unless there are in effect in such agency 
procedures, in conformity with regulations 
prescribed by the Board, (A) to ensure the 
confidentiality of information obtained by 
such agency which bears upon the credit 
worthiness, standing, or capacity of any in- 
dividual; (B) to provide any individual, upon 
request, a reasonable opportunity to correct 
information obtained by such agency which 
bears adversely upon the credit worthiness, 
standing, or capacity of such individual; (C) 
for evaluating information bearing upon the 
credit worthiness, standing, or capacity of 
any individual and for keeping such infor- 
mation current; and (D) for notifying 
promptly any individual whenever informa- 
tion is obtained by such agency which is a 
matter of public record and bears adversely 
upon his credit worthiness, standing, or 
capacity, and for providing a reasonable op- 
portunity to such individual to submit an 
explanatory statement with respect thereto 


504. Regulations and advisory committee 


„(a) The Board shall prescribe regula- 
tions to carry out the provisions of this 
title. 

“(b) The Board shall establish an ad- 
visory committee to advise and consult with 
it in the exercise of its functions under this 
title. In appointing the members of such 
committee, the Board shall seek to achieve 
a fair representation of the interests of 
creditors, consumers, and credit rating agen- 
cies. The advisory committee shall meet from 
time to time at the call of the Board, and 
members thereof shall be paid transportation 
expenses and not to exceed $100 per diem. 
“$ 505, Penalty 

“Whoever violates any provision of this 
title, or any regulation of the Board issued 
pursuant to this title, shall be fined not 
more than §-——— or imprisoned not more 
than or both.“ 

Sec. 2. Title V of the Consumer Credit 
Protection Act (as designated prior to the 
amendment made by section 1 of this Act) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “TITLE V” in the head- 
ing and inserting in lieu thereof “TITLE 
WP's 

(2) by striking out “501”, “502”, “503”, 
and “504” in the analysis preceding section 
501 and inserting in lieu thereof “601”, “602”, 
“603", and “604”, respectively; 

(3) by redesignating sections 501, 502, and 
503, as sections 601, 602, and 603, respec- 
tively; and 

(4) by striking out section 504 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“§ 604. Effective dates 

“(a) Except as otherwise specified, the 
provisions of this Act take effect on May 29, 
1968, 

“(b) Chapters 2 and 3 of title I take ef- 
fect on July 1, 1969. 

(e) Title III takes effect on July 1, 1970. 

“(d) Title V takes effect on the first day 
of the ninth calendar month which begins 
after the date of its enactment; except that 
section 504 takes effect upon the date of its 
enactment.” 


Exursir 2 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 5, 1968] 
PRYING FOR Pay: How CREDIT BUREAUS COL- 
LECT AND USE DATA ON MILLIONS OF PER- 
SONS—CRITICS Hrr SOURCES AND WII DIs- 
SEMINATION OF MATERIAL—SEX, DRINKING 
ARE CHECKED—BUT FIRMS NEED INFORMA- 


TION 
(By Stanford N. Sesser) 


ATLANTA.—Some people look upon it as 
“Big Brother Inc.” Others defend it as an 
essential tool for the conduct of business. 
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The organization at issue is Retail Credit 
Cò., an Atlanta-based company with 1,800 
offices across North America. You may not 
have heard of Retail Credit, but there is a 
good chance that it has heard of you; each 
year it investigates millions of Americans 
who apply for insurance or employment. 

It has records on more than 45 million 
individuals, with information ranging from 
the size of their families to the amount of 
liquor they consume, A file might touch on 
any number of allegations, including reports 
of extramarital affairs and homosexuality. A 
total of 40,000 customers get 35 million re- 
ports from the firm each year. 

The business of credit, insurance and per- 
sonnel investigations is burgeoning, and Re- 
tail Credit Co., though by far the largest 
individual firm in the field, is only part of 
the industry. There is also, for example, As- 
sociated Credit Bureaus of America Inc., an 
affiliation of 2,200 local credit bureaus by 
which each bureau has access to files on 110 
million persons. 


ASSAULT ON PRIVACY? 


Organizations such as Retail Credit and 
Associated Credit Bureaus (ACB) are pur- 
suing their business relatively unhampered 
by state or Federal regulations at the same 
time a debate rages in Washington about a 
proposed National Data Bank. It would use 
a centralized computer system to collect in- 
formation on individuals scattered through 
many Government files. Congressional in- 
vestigators wonder if private industry isn’t 
quietly accomplishing much the same 
thing—a centralization of personal and po- 
tentially harmful information. 

The staffs of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and the Senate antitrust 
and monopoly subcommittee are taking a 
searching look at the operations of credit 
bureaus and insurance investigators, and 
many industry executives seem resigned to 
the prospect of eventual hearings, I expect 
we'll have our day in court like everyone 
else,” says Frederick E. King, president of 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau Inc., a Morristown, 
N.J. credit firm. 

The many critics of credit investigators 
acknowledge the need for such organizations 
in today's society. The increasing use of 
credit cards has made the business of credit- 
checking more essential than ever. The 
critics’ complaints center on the way infor- 
mation—or, occasionally, misinformation—is 
used. 

Consider Credit Bureau of Greater New 
York Inc., the largest local bureau in the 
nation, This cooperatively owned organiza- 
tion, which does credit checks for depart- 
ment stores, auto-rental firms, oil com- 
panies and other large credit grantors, has 
records on 8.5 million persons. Its filing cabi- 
nets occupy an entire floor of an office 
building. 

IN THE FILES 


A typical file contains a person’s address, 
family status, place of employment, approxi- 
mate salary and credit history—where the 
person has charge accounts and what his 
payment record has been. Often there is a 
more controversial item: Most banks will 
divulge to credit bureaus the approximate 
size of a customer’s checking account and, in 
rare instances, the size of his savings account. 

Each year about 780,000 so-called “deroga- 
tory items” go into this vast compendium of 
information on New Yorkers. Some items in- 
volve nonpayment of bills. Others record 
court judgments. But the vast majority of 
them, about 550,000 are information on law- 
suits gleaned from court records. One impor- 
tant fact—how the sults were decided—never 
gets recorded. 

This practice can produce inequities, A 
woman in one Eastern city tells this tale: 
She ordered a rug. A carpet of the wrong 
color. was delivered, The merchant refused to 
take it back and sued for payment, The suit 
was thrown out of court, but the woman’s 
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credit record showed only that she had been 
sued for nonpayment. As a result, her credit 
was cut off elsewhere. 

“It’s impossible to get the disposition of a 
sult,” says Rudolph M. Severa, executive 
manager of the New York credit bureau. It 
would be extremely expensive.” Mr. Severa 
explains that each case would have to be 
looked up by researchers, and he says, “Our 
members know they should draw no conclu- 
sion from the fact that a suit has been filed, 
It’s up to them to check into it further.” 

LOOKING INTO THE RECORD 

Can a person get his credit record cor- 
rected? “We'll sit down with a person and 
talk over his file in general terms,” Mr, 
Severa says, “but we won't tell him who said 
what.” Whether the credit organizations do 
recheck disputed entries is a matter of con- 
siderable debate. 

Chester J. Straub, a Manhattan lawyer and 
New York State assemblyman, says he was 
turned down by a major credit card company 
because of an erroneous report from a credit 
bureau. “The entry indicated that a judg- 
ment was outstanding against me which in 
fact wasn’t mine,” he says. “It belonged to 
someone with a similar name.” 

But at the outset, all Mr. Straub knew was 
that he had been turned down. He went to 
the credit bureau. “All they would tell me 
was that my credit report was unfavorable,” 
he recalls. Only after repeated telephone 
calls—emphasizing that he was an assembly- 
man—did he find out about the error. 

“I'm an assemblyman,” Mr. Straub notes. 
“What happens to the poor guy who walks 
in off the street with no leverage of any 
kind?“ The incident has led him to introduce 
a bill that would require credit bureaus in 
New York to provide a person with a copy of 
his record. 

At the Credit Bureau of Greater New York, 
any of the 500 employes have easy access to 
the 8.5 million files; so do any of the 14,000 
employes of ACB affiliates across the nation. 
Last year ACB members exchanged more than 
seven million reports, largely those of persons 
who changed their residences, 

‘Eventually any of ACB’s 110 million files 
will be available to local bureaus at the touch 
of a button. ACB, working with International 
Business Machines Corp. and the Dallas and 
Houston credit bureaus, is designing a com- 
puterized system that it expects to become 
nationwide in time. A central switching sys- 
tem will connect computers at all local 
bureaus. 

Credit bureau workers aren't the only ones 
who can look into the files. Investigators from 
such Federal agencies as the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the State Department 
get copies of more than 20,000 records from 
the New York bureau each year, Mr. Severa 
says. What are they used for? “Frankly, we 
don't ask the Government what they're do- 
ing,” Mr. Severa says. “We don’t feel that’s 
our prerogative.” 

With equal ease, Government agencies can 
get copies of insurance investigation reports 
by visiting Retail Credit or Hooper-Holmes, 
whose combined files contain information on 
54 million persons who at some time have 
applied for insurance. “The FBI can do just 
about anything they want to do,” says Mr. 
King of Hooper-Holmes. They're constantly 
in our files.” 

THE SENSITIVE FILES 

If the information in credit records is po- 
tentially troublesome, the allegations in in- 
surance inspection files can be devastating. 
Credit bureaus concentrate on financial and 


legal information, but the insurance compa- 
nies are interested in what they call “moral 


hazards”—extramarital affairs, homosexual - 
ity, heavy drinking or other aberrations that 
could lead to violence, blackmail, accidents 
or death, Some insurance companies won't 
write policies for persons they believe to be 
homosexuals. 
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“When someone accuses you of violating 
their privacy when you investigate them— 
yes, you are invading their privacy, there’s 
no question about it,” Mr. King acknowl- 
edges. But, he adds, “That person has ini- 
tiated a request to the insurance company 
to gamble thousands of dollars on him,” 

And how does an inspector go about ob- 
taining this delicate information? Mr. King 
candidly describes the procedure with a mar- 
ried man suspected of an extramarital af- 
fair. “You go to a neighbor and establish 
rapport,” he says. “Then you ask, ‘What’s 
your opinion of X’s home life; how do you 
think of him as a family man?’ This will 
usually elicit some hint—through the expres- 
sion on their faces or the way they answer. 
Then you start digging. You press them as 
far as they go, and if they become recalci- 
trant, you go somewhere else. If you go to 
enough people, you get it.” 

Homosexuality, Mr. King concedes, ‘is one 
of the most difficult things to determine.” 
But he points out, “If you have that sixth 
sense that something is wrong you dig. The 
tipoff is their mode of living, their circle of 
friends and the organizations they belong 
to.” Is it fair to simply report the suspicions 
of neighbors? We won't say he’s a homo- 
sexual,” Mr. King replies. “We'll report, for 
example, that certain people feel he has 
homosexual tendencies.” 


JUST COLLECTING INFORMATION 

In defense of the system, Mr. King says in- 
formation won't be recorded unless it is re- 
ported by more than one source. Even when it 
is recorded, Hooper-Holmes doesn’t “make 
judgments,” he says, We're just reporting 
what we have in our files.” 

Almost any plausible customer can get ac- 
cess to the files of Retail Credit or Hooper- 
Holmes, Charles M. Watt, vice president and 
secretary of Retail Credit, says material from 
the insurance files may be used when a pro- 
spective employer calls about a job applicant. 
And another Retail Credit executive notes 
that the company will handle as few as 10 
investigations for a customer a year; thus 
small customers as well as large can delve 
into the files. 

There is one notable exception to the gener- 
ally easy access—the person who wants to see 
his own record. Retail Credit won't even con- 
firm that it has done a report on a person. 
This, Mr. Watt says, is to avoid lawsuits. If a 
person raises a question about his record, he 
is invited to write a statement about what- 
ever may be bothering him, and, says Mr. 
Watt, we tell him if we did a report, we'll 
send the statement to anyone who asked 
about him.” 

In some quarters of the industry, there is 
concern about inaccurate and freely disclosed 
information, Credit Data Corp., a rapidly 
growing, computerized company whose big- 
gest customers are New York and California 
banks, won’t let Government agencies look 
at its files without a subpoena. “We're very 
sympathetic to the people who are concerned 
with the invasion of privacy,” says Harry C. 
Jordan, president. Such invasion, he is con- 
vinced, occurs “not because of a computer 
but because of unauthorized access to the 
data.” 

Dale L. Reistad, an official of the American 
Bankers Association, said recently that bank- 
ers should demonstrate concern over “some 
obvious intrusions into individual privacy 
today.” He proposes a “consumer-oriented” 
credit bureau whose files would be organized 
by identification number rather than name, 

A person would carry an ID card, for pres- 
entation to a merchant seeking a credit re- 
port. The report would be a “mathematical 
credit score” that would add up all relevant 
factors on a standardized basis. The mer- 
chant wouldn’t find out the person’s salary, 
bank balance or other personal data. And 
finally, the person would be guaranteed the 
right to review his own credit listing. 
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WHAT THE SENATE HAS TO DO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
Congress, this Senate could have done 
better. It could have done worse. It did 
its best. 

Mr. President, as we well know, it had 
been the fervent hope of the leadership 
to adjourn sine die by August 3. It be- 
came impossible to reach our goal. This 
has been a productive session but I re- 
gret to say that we still have some un- 
finished business in the way of appro- 
priations, Supreme Court nominations 
and other matters which require our 
return after the conventions. When the 
Senate reconvenes on September 4, we 
will have before us the following ap- 
propriations: 

Labor-HEW—as the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

Independent offices-HUD and military 
construction—in conference. 

Defense, foreign aid, and possibly a 
supplemental—not yet passed by either 
House. 

Other conferences yet to be acted on 
are: Agricultural Act of 1968, Auto Theft 
Prevention Act, central Arizona, food 
stamp authorization, foreign-aid au- 
thorization, Health Services Amendment 
of 1968, Higher Education and Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968, military 
procurement, national trails, National 
Water Commission, and Redwoods Na- 
tional Park. 

Other items such as District of Colum- 
bia judgeships, drug controls, foreign 
military sales, hazardous radiation, IDA, 
International Coffee Agreement imple- 
mentation, MDTA extension and the 
nonproliferation treaty can be taken care 
of after our return. 

There is a possibility that other meas- 
ures may be reported on which action 
may be necessary, as well as Senate- 
passed items which may be returned from 
the House for further action, but the 
above will give some indication of what 
will be facing the Senate on its return. 

For the information of the Senate, the 
following is a thumbnail sketch, by sub- 
ject, of Senate action on major and gen- 
eral legislation since January 15. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the recapitulation of Senate 
legislative activity through August 1 be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the recapitu- 
lation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY THROUGH 
Avucust 1, 1968—Senate Democratic POL- 
icy COMMITTEE, 90TH CONGRESS, SECOND 
SESSION 
Days in session, 129. 

Hours in session, 689:24. 


Public Laws, 199. 

Symbols: P/H, Passed House; P/S, Passed 
Senate. 

Following is a brief summary of major 
Senate activity. Presidential recommenda- 
tions and bills in accord with the President’s 
program are indicated by (PR). 

AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural Act of 1968: Extended for four 
years the farm programs under the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965. HR 17126. In con- 
ference (PR). 
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Commodity Exchange Act: Amended the 
act to require that commodity futures mar- 
kets meet specified minimum standards, to 
increase the penalties for violations such as 
manipulation and embezzlement, to add 
livestock and livestock products as regulated 
commodities, and to authorize the issuance 
of cease-and-desist orders, PL 90-258. (PR). 

Crude pine gun price support: Provided for 
production goals and compliance payments 
for a period of 3 years, 1968 through 1970. 
S. 2611, P/S 2/7/68. H. Cal. 

Dairy indemnity payments: Extended to 
June 30, 1970 the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make indemnity payments 
to dairy farmers for milk required to be 
withheld from commercial markets because 
it contained residues of chemicals registered 
and approved for use by the Federal Govern- 
ment. S. 3638. PL 90 - 

Emergency farm loan funds: Authorized 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to make 
advances to the emergency credit revolving 
fund up to $30 million. PL 90-328. 

Extra-long-staple cotton import quota: 
Prohibits the importation into the United 
States of extra long staple cotton produced 
in any country which has severed diplomatic 
relations with the United States. The pro- 
hibition will last for the period beginning 
with the import quota year following sever- 
ance of the relations and continuing through 
2 import quota years after relations are re- 
sumed. HR 10915. PL 90- . 

Fair trade practices: Made it unlawful to 
discriminate against any agricultural pro- 
ducer because of membership in an associa- 
tion of producers or interference with his 
right to join, PL 90-288. (PR). 

Farm Credit Administration Amendments: 
Liberalized the capitalization of Federal in- 
termediate credit banks. PL 90-345. 

Food for peace: Extended the Food for 
Peace Act for 2 years; encouraged greater 
use of local currency funds for population 
control; and broadened the authority for 
using foreign currencies for education ac- 
tivities. PL 90-436 (PR). 

Food stamp program: Increased from $225 
million to $245 million the Food Stamp pro- 
gram authorization for fiscal 1969. S. 3068. 
In conference (PR). 

Foot-and-mouth disease control: Author- 
ized cooperation with Central American 
countries to eradicate foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease or rinderpest to protect the U.S. live- 
stock industry. PL 90-388. 

Loans on leased land in Hawaii: Extended 
to June 30, 1970 the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration’s authority to make loans to lessee- 
operators of farmland in Hawaii. PL 90-426. 

Orange juice futures: Amended the Com- 
modity Exchange Act to add frozen concen- 
trated orange juice to the list of commodi- 
ties subject to regulation under the act. PL 
90-418. 

School lunch-pilot breakfast: Expanded 
the National School Lunch Act to provide 
federal support for lunches to children in 
public or private nonprofit child-care insti- 
tutions and authorized $32 million a year 
for fiscal 1969-1971; extended for 3 years the 
pilot breakfast program in schools in im- 
poverished areas and authorized $6.5 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1969, $10 million for fiscal 1970 
and $12 million for fiscal 1971. PL 90-302 
(PR). 

Tobacco acreage allotments: Removed the 
statutory requirement for consent of the 
lienholder to a 1-year lease of a Fire-cured, 
Dark Air-cured, or Virginian Sun-cured to- 
bacco allotment. PL 90-387. 

U.S. grain standards: Made inspection with 
respect to interstate grain shipments per- 
missive, rather than mandatory, in all cases 
except grain in a container bearing a grade 
designation. H.R. 15794. PL 90- (PR). 

Wholesome poultry products act: Au- 
thorized Federal assistance, including grants, 
to State poultry inspection programs up to 
50% of the cost of the cooperative program; 
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extended Federal inspection to intrastate 
transactions in States which fail to develop 
adequate State systems in 2 years and im- 
mediate authority to intrastate plants pro- 
ducing adulterated products which endan- 
ger the public where the State does not re- 
move such danger. HR 16363. PL.90- (PR). 
ANTICRIME 

Omnibus crime control and safe streets: 
Authorized $100.1 million for the first year 
and $300 million for the second year for 
law enforcement block grants to States and 
cities with a population of 25,000 and over 
to help cope with crime; granted authority 
for wiretapping by Federal, State and local 
police officers acting under Court authority; 
and prohibited interstate mail-order sales 
of handguns and over-the-counter sales to 
non-residents of a state and to minors. 
PL 90-351. (PR). 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1968 

First supplemental: Appropriated an ad- 
ditional $28 million for unemployment com- 
pensation for Federal employees and exsery- 
icemen, PL 90-286. (PR). 

Second urgent supplemental; Appropria- 
ated a total of $400 million from the high- 
way trust fund for the Federal-aid high- 
way program, and $50,980,863 for the pay- 
ment of claims and judgments. PL 90-352 
(PR). 

Second supplemental: Appropriated a total 
of $9,019,666,096 for fiscal 1968 for various 
departments, of which $6,295,831,498 is new 
obligational authority and $2,723,834,598 is 
transfer and release funds. $13 million is for 
the summer job youth program, $5 million 
for Headstart, and $10 million for the ex- 
pansion of the school lunch program. PL 
90-392. (PR). 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1969 

Agriculture: Appropriated a total of $5- 
531,296,650 for fiscal 1969 for the Department 
of Agriculture and related agencies, HR 
16913. PL 90— (PR). 

District of Columbia: Appropriated a total 
of $540,178,988 and a federal payment of $79 
million for the District of Columbia for fiscal 
1969. HR 18706. PL 90— (PR). 

Independent offices: Appropriated a total 
of $15,505,214,000 for independent offices and 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. HR 17023. In conference (PR). 

Interior: Appropriated a total of $1,284,- 
989,300 for fiscal 1969 for the Department of 
Interior and related agencies. PL 90-425 
(PR). 

Legislative: Appropriated a total of $298,- 
151,396 for the Legislative branch for fiscal 
1969, and placed certain restrictions on 
stationery allowances of Senators and re- 
quired that the unused portion of such al- 
lowance at the end of fiscal years shall be 
covered into the general fund of the Treas- 
ury. PL 90-417 (PR). 

Military construction: Appropriated a 
total of $1,744,936,000 for military construc- 
tion for fiscal 1969. HR 18785. In conference 
(PR). 

Public works-AEC: Appropriated a total 
of $4,608,421,000 for Public Works and Atomic 
Energy Commission. HR 17903. PL.90- (PR). 

State-Justice-Commerce-Judiciary: Ap- 
propriated a total of $1,986,721,500 for the 
Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, the 
Judiciary and related agencies. HR 17522. 
PL 90- (PR). 

Transportation: Appropriated a total of 
$1,634,266,000 for the Department of Trans- 
portation for fiscal 1969. HR 18188. PL 
90- (PR). 

Treasury-Post Office: Appropriated a total 
of $8,158,477,000 for fiscal 1969 for the De- 
partments of Treasury and Post Office, 
Executive Office of the President and certain 
independent agencies. PL 90-350 (PR). 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


AEC: Authorized $2,174,550,000 for operat- 
ing expenses and $443,751,000 for plant and 
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capital equipment making a total of $2,- 
618,301,000 for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for fiscal 1969, PL 90-289 (PR). 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Federal jury selection: Provided improved 
judicial machinery for the selection, with- 
out discrimination, of Federal grand and 
petit Juries in order to assure all litigants 
that potential jurors will be selected at ran- 
dom from a representative cross section of 
the community and that all qualified citizens 
will have the opportunity to be considered 
for jury service. PL 90-274 (PR). 

Federal Voting Assistance Act Amend- 
ments: Revised procedures under the Federal 
Voting Assistance Act to facilitate absentee 
balloting by members of the Armed Forces 
and Federal civilian employees on duty away 
from home, PL 90-344. 

Protection against interference with rights; 
fair housing; incitement to riot; and Indian 
bill of rights: Punished forcible interference 
with persons seeking to exercise specifically 
enumerated rights; provided punishment for 
persons who travel in or use the facilities 
of interstate commerce with intent to in- 
cite, organize, promote, encourage, partici- 
pate in or carry on a riot; created a “bill of 
rights“ for Indians; prohibited discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, religion or 
national origin in the sale or rental of hous- 
ing; and added a new civil obedience title 
relating to firearms or explosives. PL 90-284 
(PR). 

Voting procedures: Recommended to the 
States that absentee registration and voting 
procedures for federal, state and local elec- 
tions be extended to all U.S. citizens tempo- 
rarily residing abroad. PL 90-343. 


CONGRESS 


Code of ethics: Adopted a Code of Ethics 
for Senators, officers and Senate employees 
(making in excess of $15,000) covering re- 
strictions on outside employment, contribu- 
tions, political fund activity, and disclosure 
of financial interests. S. Res. 266. Senate 
agreed to 3/22/68, 

Congressional alternates to Service Acad- 
emies: Increased from five to nine the num- 
ber of Congressional alternates for each va- 
cancy who may be nominated by members of 
Congress for possible appointment to the 
various service academies. PL 90-374. 

Franked mail: Provided franked mail privi- 
leges for 180 days for surviving spouse of 
members of Congress who die in office. PL 
90-368. 

Joint Economic Committee study: Author- 
ized the Joint Economic Committee to study 
the distribution of population between urban 
and rural areas of the United States. S. Con. 
Res. 33. P/S 1/24/68. 

Select Committee on Human Needs: Estab- 
lished a Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs to study the food, medical, and 
other related needs among the people of the 
United States and to make a report by the 
opening of the 91st Congress. S. Res. 281. 
Senate adopted 7/30. 

Senate Office Building: Authorized $1,250,- 
000 for the purchase of land as an addition 
to the site for an extension of the New Sen- 
ate Office Building. S. 2484. P/S 4/30; H. Cal. 


Civil defense authorities: Extended for 4 
years the following three civil defense au- 
thorities—50 percent contributions to States 
and local governments toward the cost of 
personnel and administrative expenses, do- 
nations of radiological instruments to the 
States, and contributions for the travel and 
per diem expenses of trainees attending civil 
defense schools. PL 90-336 (PR). 

Defense Production Act extension: Ex- 
tended for 2 additional years, through June 
30, 1970, the remaining powers of the Presi- 
dent under the Defense Production Act of 
1950; increased the amount available for the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production from 


$85,000 to $100,000 in any fiscal year; and 
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provided for a study to be made by the 
Comptroller General, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Defense and Director of the 
Budget Bureau, to determine feasibility of 
applying uniform cost accounting standards 
to be used in all negotiated prime contract 
and subcontract defense procurements of 
$100,000 or more. PL 90-370 (PR). 

Military construction: Authorized $1,782,- 
844,000 in new authority and an increase in 
prior years’ authorization of $17,375,000, 
making a total of $1,800,219,000 for military 
construction within and outside the U.S. PL 
90-408 (PR). 

Military correctional facilities: Made uni- 
form the laws covering the administration of 
military correctional facilities and treatment 
of persons convicted under court-martial. PL 
90-377. 

Military procurement—defense reserves: 
Authorized for fiscal 1969, a total of $21,341,- 
738,000 for procurment of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, tracked combat vessels for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation; 
and authorized the personnel strengths for 
fiscal year 1969 for the Selected Reserve of 
each of the Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces. S. 3293. In conference (PR). 

Military reemployment rights: Prevents re- 
servists and National Guardsmen not on ac- 
tive duty who must attend weekly drills or 
summer training from being discriminated 
against in employment because of their Re- 
serve membership, and extended the period 
of active duty certain reservists or enlistees 
can perform without losing their reemploy- 
ment rights. HR 1093. PL 90- (PR). 

Multiyear procurement: Amended military 
procurement law by adding authority for 
the Department of Defense to contract for 
certain services for periods up to 5 years. 
PL 90-378. 

National Guard Technician act of 1968: 
Authorized Federal employee status for the 
National Guard technicians to provide a 
uniform and adequate retirement and fringe 
benefit program, to recognize the military 
requirements and the State characteristics of 
the National Guard by providing for certain 
statutory administrative authority at the 
State level with espect to the technician pro- 
gram, and to clarify their legal status. S. 
3865. PL 90- . 

Navy-special duty: Authorized an increase 
in the number of line officers of the Regular 
Navy who may be designated for duty as 
full-time specialists in various technical and 
professional fields. PL90-386. 

Retired serviceman’s family protection 
plan: Liberalized various provisions of the 
retired serviceman’s family protection plan 
to encourage greater participation in the pro- 
gram by retiring service personnel. HR 12323. 
PL90- (PR). 

Special leave for military: Extended for 
2 years the authority to grant an extra 30 
days leave and round trip transportation to 
the United States or another place of the 
member’s choosing to servicemen who vol- 
untarily extend their service in a hostile fire 
area. PL 90-330 (PR). 

Stockpile disposals (PR): Beryl, 988 short 
tons, HR 14367, P/S amended 4/26, H. dis- 
agreed to S. amendment and returned to 
Senate 6/27; Magnesium, 55,000 short tons, 
HR 5785, P/S amended 4/26; Platinum, 115,- 
000 troy ounces, HR 5789, P/S amended 4/26. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Air pollution: Created the District of Co- 
lumbia Air Pollution Control Board to inves- 
tigate and control causes of air pollution in 
the District through standards and regula- 
tions. PL 90-440. 

Alcoholic Rehabilitation Act: Provided a 
comprehensive program for the control of 
drunkenness and the prevention and treat- 
ment of alcoholism in the District of Colum- 
bia. HR 14330. PL 90- . 

Chanceries: Amends the D.C. Chancery Act 
of October 13, 1964 to exempt from coverage 
cases where negotiations were begun prior 
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to the effective date of the 1964 act and which 
culminated in a contract of sale prior to 
June 1, 1964; also permits the right of trans- 
fer to include property which is granted a 
chancery use under an exception. PL 90-412. 

Court of Appeals: Permits the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit to approve an increase in the selling 
price of the reports containing its opinions 
from a price of “not more than $6.50 per 
volume“ to a price of not more than $12 per 
volume.” PL 90-380. 

Debt adjusting: Prohibits the business of 
“debt adjusting” in the District of Columbia. 
S. 1739. P/S 7/19. 

Disorderly acts: Authorized the Corpora- 
tion Counsel of the District of Columbia to 
prosecute the offenses of disorderly conduct 
and lewd, indecent, or obscene acts under 
section 22-1107 of the District of Columbia 
Code. PL 90-441. 

District-owned buildings: Authorized the 
District to enter into contracts with private 
concerns for the inspection, maintenance, 
and repair of fixed equipment in District- 
owned buildings for periods up to 3 years. 
S. 2017. P/S 4/24. 

Elected School Board: Provided for the 
election of an 1l-member school board in 
the District of Columbia at the time of the 
Presidential election in November. PL 90-292 
(PR). 

Foreclosure notice: Required written notice 
of foreclosure to the owner of encumbered 
real property, with a copy of the notice to 
the District of Columbia Commissioner or his 
designated agent at least 30 days in advance 
of the date of sale. S. 2592. P/7 7/19. 

Hospital-Medical Facilities Construction 
Act: Authorized supplementary Federal as- 
sistance for the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment for modernization of public or non- 
profit private hospitals, and for the construc- 
tion of health centers, long-term and 
extended care facilities, diagnostic or treat- 
ment centers, rehabilitation facilities, com- 
munity mental health centers, and facilities 
for the mentally retarded. S. 1228. PL 90- . 

Land-grant college: Amended the Public 
Education Act to name the Federal City Col- 
lege as the land-grant college for the District 
of Columbia. PL 90-354. 

Liens: Provided that a Judgment or decree 
of the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia shall not constitute a lien until 
filed and recorded in the office of the 
Recorder of Deeds. PL 90-263. 

Life Insurance Act: Liberalized the re- 
quirements with respect to financial adver- 
tising imposed upon alien life insurance 
companies doing business in the District of 
Columbia. H.R. 10213. PL 90- . 

Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act Amend- 
ments: Requires that benefits under the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act be made 
available to defendants in criminal cases in 
the D.C. Court of General Sessions, S. 1514. 
P/S 6/26. 

National Visitor Center: Authorized the 
Secretary of Interior to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Washington Terminal Com- 
pany for the use of the Union Station as 
a National Visitor Center in D.C. PL 90-264. 
(PR). 

Police-firemen pay bill: Established a 
minimum base salary for police and firemen 
of $7800 retroactive to October 1, 1967 and 
effective July 1, 1968 increased the base to 
$8000. Proportionate increases were provided 
for all police and firemen. PL 90-320 (PR). 

Presidential inaugural ceremonies: Revised 
the Presidential Inaugural Ceremonies Act to 
provide travel expenses and food allowances 
for “sanitarians” (expert health advisers) 
and municipal employees. PL 90-251. 

Psychology: Defines and regulates the 
practice of psychology in the District of 
Columbia. S. 1864. P/S 4/24. 

Reciprocal agreements: Authorized the 
District of Columbia government to enter 
into reciprocal agreements with govern- 
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mental units in Maryland and Virginia to 
provide police mutual aid when emergencies 
threaten or occur. S. 2496. P/S 4/8/68. 

Register of blind persons: Established a 
register of blind persons in the District of 
Columbia and provided for the mandatory 
reporting of information concerning them. 
S. 1224. PL 90- . 

Reyenue Act of 1968: Increased the annual 
Federal payment authorization to $90 mil- 
lion; increased rate from 2% to 6% on indi- 
vidual income tax; increased the tax rate on 
the. taxable income of businesses from 5% 
to 6%; increased the general sales and use 
tax from 3% to 4%; authorized the City 
Council to establish hours and days for the 
sale of alcoholic beverages; and prohibited 
the use of D.C. funds for the transportation 
of school children within and outside of the 
District of Columbia. HR 16361. PL 90- 
(PR). 

Tax suit reciprocity: Authorized suits in 
the courts of the District of Columbia for 
collection of taxes owed to States, territories, 
or possessions or political subdivisions there- 
of, when the reciprocal right is accorded to 
the District. S. 1628. P/S 6/26. 

Teachers pay increase: Provided an overall 
increase of approximately 8.3 percent in the 
salaries of all professional personnel in the 
public school system retroactive to October 1, 
1967, and a second increase of approximately 
10.9 percent effective July 1, 1968. PL 90-319 
(PR). 

Uniform gifts: Amended the District of 
Columbia Uniform Gifts to Minors Act to 
provide that monetary gifts to minors in the 
District may be deposited in savings and loan 
associations, credit union, and related insti- 
tutions, as well as in banks. PL 90-290. 


DUTY SUSPENSIONS 


Electrodes—aluminum: Continued until 
July 15, 1969, the suspension of duties on 
electrodes imported for use in producing 
aluminum; and added permanent authority 
to the Social Security Act permitting the Sec- 
retary of HEW during the last quarter of a 
fiscal year to borrow funds from the follow- 
ing year’s appropriation for public assistance. 
HR 17104. P/S amended 6/18. 


ECONOMY AND FINANCE 


Banks Protection Act: Directed the appro- 
priate bank supervisory agencies to issue 
regulations establishing minimum standards 
for the installation and operation of security 
measures on the part of federally insured 
banks and savings and loan associations. PL 
90-389 (PR). 

Deceptive Sales Act of 1968: Authorized 
the Federal Trade Commission to enjoin, in 
the U.S. District Court, unfair or deceptive 
acts or practices when necessary for the 
protection of consumers. S. 3065. P/S 7/11 
(PR). 

Export-Import Bank Act Amendments of 
1968: Extended the life of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States for 5 years, to 
June 30, 1973; increased from $9 billion to 
$13.5 billion the limitation on the amount 
of loans, guarantees, and insurance permit- 
ted to be outstanding at any one time; in- 
creased from $2 billion to $3.5 billion the 
bank's authority to issue export credit in- 
surance and guarantees; and banned finan- 
cing exports to Communist nations but al- 
lowed the President to waive this if he finds 
a transaction to be in the national interest. 
PL 90-267 (PR). 

Export-Import Bank Loans: Authorized 
the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States to use $500 million of its present 
statutory lending authority to facilitate 
through loans, guarantees, and insurance 
export transactions which in the judgment 
of the Board of Directors of the Bank, offer 
sufficient likelihood of repayment to justify 
the Bank's support in order to actively foster 
the foreign trade and long-term commercial 
interests of the United States. PL 90-390 
(PR). 
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Federal Credit Union Act Amendments: 
Amended the Federal Credit Union Act to 
increase the time ceiling on secured loans 
from 5 to 10 years, increase the unsecured 
loan limit up to $2500, permit investment 
in the shares of State central credit unions, 
permit the purchase of notes of liquidating 
credit unions, permit delegation of borrow- 
ing authority, require semi-annual instead 
of quarterly audits, and authorize the Bu- 
reau of Federal Credit Unions to conduct 
consumer credit counseling p for 
low income persons. PL 90-375 (PR). 

Flexible interest rates: Extended for two 
additional years the maximum rate of inter- 
est paid on time and savings deposits by 
commercial banks and insured thrift insti- 
tutions to restrain excessive rate competi- 
tion between financial institutions. S. 3133. 
P/S 7/24. 

Gold cover: Removed the requirement that 
each Federal Reserve Bank maintain reserves 
in gold certificates not less than 25 percent 
against its Federal Reserve notes in circula- 
tion, and eliminated the $156 million gold 
reserve for U.S. notes and Treasury notes of 
1890. PL 90-269 (PR). 

Investigation of unfair practices within 
the home improvement industry: Author- 
ized the Federal Trade Commission, over a 
l-year period, to conduct a detailed and 
comprehensive investigation of unfair prac- 
tices within the home improvement industry, 
including the relationship between fraudu- 
lent contractors and their product suppliers 
and finance companies, and to expand and 
intensify, over a 3-year period, its enforce- 
ment activities in this area. S.J. Res. 130. 
P/S 7/11. 

Investment Company Amendments Act of 
1968: Amends provisions of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 which pertain to in- 
vestment company management fees; mu- 
tual fund sales commissions, and periodic 
payment or contractual plan sales commis- 
sions; amends various provisions of the Fed- 
eral securities laws to permit banks to op- 
erate commingled managing agency accounts 
in competition with mutual funds; and 
amends both the Investment Company Act 
of 1940 and the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940 to facilitate, update and improve the 
administration and enforcement of these 
acts. S. 3724. P/S 7/26 (PR). 

Public lands: Directed that 25% of gross 
revenues from sale of timber on public 
lands be paid to the appropriate counties 
for use for public schools and roads. S. 
1385. P/S 7/12. 

Savings and loan holding companies: Pro- 
vided a comprehensive statutory framework 
for the registration, examination, and regu- 
lation of holding companies controlling one 
or more savings and loan associations, the 
accounts of which are insured by an agency 
of the Federal Government, the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation, PL 90— 
255 (PR). 

Securities Exchange Commission—disclos- 
ures: Required the full disclosure of cor- 
porate equity ownership of securities. PL 
90-439 (PR). 

SEC margin requirements: Extended mar- 
gin requirements to over-the-counter securi- 
ties, PL 90-487. 

SEC study: Authorized $875,000 for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
make study of institutional investors and the 
effect of their transactions on our nation’s 
securities market. PL 90-438 (PR). 

Treasury obligations: Extended for 2 years 
the authority of the Federal Reserve Board 
to purchase public debt obligations directly 
from the Treasury up to a limit of $5 billion 
outstanding at any one time. PL 90-300 
(PR). 

Truth-in-Lending Act of 1968: Required 
creditors to disclose to consumers the full 
cost. of credit expressed in terms of dollars 
and cents, and for most forms of credit, as 
an annual percentage rate. PL 90-321 (PR). 
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EDUCATION 

Educational TV: Extended through fiscal 
1969 the authorization of $9 million for the 
Corporation of Public Broadcasting, PL 90 
294 (PR). 

Fire Research and Safety Act: Provided for 
a national fire research and safety program 
and created a National Commission on Fire 
Prevention and Control in order that more 
effective measures may be taken to protect 
against the hazards of death, injury, and 
damage to property as a result of fire. PL 
90-259 (PR). ‘ 

Higher Education Amendments of 1968: 
Authorized a total of $14,058,414,745, ex- 
tended existing programs through fiscal 1972, 
and established new programs of assistance 
to institutions of higher education in the 
area of cooperative education, networks for 
knowledge, education for public service, im- 
provements of graduate programs, and law 
school clinical experience programs. S. 3769. 
In conference (PR). 

Juvenile delinquency: Authorized $150 mil- 
lion through fiscal 1971 to assist courts, cor- 
rectional systems, and community agencies 
to prevent, treat, and control juvenile delin- 
quency; and to support research and train- 
ing efforts in prevention, treatment, and con- 
trol of juveniline delinquency. PL 90-445 
(PR). 

National Science Foundation Act: 
Amended the act by authorizing $525 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1969 for the Foundation 
and by making reforms in the organiza- 
tion and operation of both the Foundation 
and its governing body, the National Science 
Board. PL 90-407. 

NEA: Liberalized the corporate powers of 
the National Education Association; elim- 
inated the board of trustees and transferred 
their duties to the executive committee of 
the association. S. 2628. P/S 6/28, 

New Hampshire-Vermont interstate school 
compact: Authorized a compact to encour- 
age the formation of interstate school dis- 
tricts between New Hampshire and Vermont. 
S. 3269. P/S 7/29. 

Sea grant college authorization: Author- 
ized $6 million for fiscal 1969 and $15 million 
for fiscal 1970 to continue the national sea 
grant college program. HR 13781. PL 90 (PR). 

Standard reference data: Strengthened 
and clarified the authority of the Secretary 
of Commerce to provide for the collection, 
evaluation, and dissemination of reliable ref- 
erence data on the physical and chemical 
properties of materials widely used in science 
and industry. PL 90-396 (PR). 

State Technical Services Act authoriza- 
tion: Extended the State Technical Services 
Act for an additional 3 years and authorized 
$6.6 million for fiscal 1969, $10 million for 
each of fiscal years 1970 and 1971. The basic 
purpose of the Act is to speed industrial and 
economic growth of the States and the 
country through improved technical and sci- 
entific knowledge. PL 90-422 (PR). 

Student assistance: Continued the higher 
education student loan programs to October 
31. 1968. HR 16729. PL 90 (PR). 

Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968: Authorized $2,825,000,000 for fiscal 
years 1970-1972 in Federal grants to States 
to assist them in maintaining, extending, 
and improving existing programs, in devel- 
oping new programs, and to provide part- 
time employment for youths who need em- 
ployment to continue their vocational train- 
ing. HR 18366. In conference (PR). 


ELECTIONS 

Election Reform Act of 1967: Extended re- 
porting requirement to all general, special, 
primary, conventions, caucuses, and fund 
raising events; insured disclosure; and lifted 
the existing ceilings on spending by political 
committees and Con ional candidates. S. 
1880. P/S 9/12/67; 11233, H.Cal, (PR). 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES } 


ASCS county office employees: Recognized 
periods of employment service in the county 
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offices of the Agriculture Stabilization and 
Conservation Service for the purposes of sal- 
ary adjustment, annual and sick leave, and 
reduction in force for former county office 
employees who are appointed to Federal po- 
sitions in the Department of Agriculture, PL 
90-367. 

Foreign Service retirement: Placed annui- 
tants of the Foreign Service retirement sys- 
tem on the same basis as civil service annui- 
tants for purposes of computing future cost- 
of-living increases; provided retired Foreign 
Service personnel and their survivors with 
the same cost-of-living increases accorded 
civil service annuitants and increased the 
maximum creditable service from 35 to 40 
years. S. 2003. P/S 6/26/67; HR 16903. H. Cal, 

Paid leave: Provided up to 3 days’ paid 
leave so that a Federal employee may make 
arrangements for or attend the funeral of 
an immediate relative who dies as a result 
of combat service; and up to 22 days’ paid 
leave for an employee who is called to active 
duty in the Reserves or the National Guard 
for the purpose of enforcing the law. HR 
13844, P/S amended 7/20. 

Payroll savings deductions for Federal em- 
ployees: Permits Federal employees to pur- 
chase shares of Federal- or State-chartered 
credit unions through voluntary payroll al- 
lotment. PL 90-365. 

Postage accounting: Permits prosecution of 
postal service employees for failure to remit 
postage-due collections. PL 90-384. 

Postal assaults and employee ceiling 
waiver: Provides disciplinary action against 
postal service employees who assault other 
such employees in performance of official 
duties; and exempts post offices and the Bu- 
reau of Research and Engineering in the Post 
Office Department headquarters from provi- 
sions of the Revenue and Expenditure Con- 
trol Act of 1968 requiring reductions in the 
number of Federal employees, HR 15387. PL 
90- . 
USIA Foreign Service personnel system: 
Authorized a career personnel system for the 
professional Foreign Service officers of the 
U.S. Information Agency (USIA) by creating 
the officer category of Foreign Service infor- 
mation officer, paralleling the Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer Corps of the Department of State, 
S. 633. P/S 11/13/67; H. Cal. (PR). 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


Arts and Humanities: Extended the life of 
the Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
for 2 fiscal years and authorized $34 million, 
plus funds to match private gifts and neces- 
sary administrative expenses. PL 90-348 (PR). 

Civil government for Trust Territory of 
Pacific Islands: Authorized increased appro- 
priations for the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands for civil works and administra- 
tive programs; increased the present authori- 
zation of $35 million for fiscal 1969 to $120 
million for fiscal years 1970, 1971, and 1972; 
and authorized up to $10 million for any 
single disaster, principally typhoons, that 
strikes the territory, S. 3207. P/S 5/28. 

Copyright protection: Continued until 
December 31, 1969, the renewal term of any 
copyright subsisting on the date of approval 
of this resolution, or the term as extended 
by PL 87-668, or PL 89-442, or PL 90-141, 
where such term would otherwise expire 
prior to December 31, 1969. PL 90-416. 

Economic development of Trust Territory 
of Pacific Islands: Established a Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands Economic De- 
velopment Loan Fund to promote the 
development of private enterprise and private 
industry in the trust territory; and would 
bring the total economic development au- 
thorization fund to a $5 million level. S. 3073. 
P/S 5/28. 

Guam Governor’s election: Provided for 
the popular election of the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor of the Territory of 
Guam. S. 449. PL 90 — (PR). 

Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1968: Improves the quality of government by 
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making needed reforms in present procedures 
and opening up new areas for cooperation 
with the Federal system. S. 698. P/S 7/29 
(PR). 

Monday holidays: Changed the observance 
of Washington’s birthday from February 22 
to the third Monday of February; Memorial 
Day from May 30 to the last Monday in May; 
Veterans Day from November 11 to the fourth 
Monday in October; and established the 
second Monday in October as Columbus Day. 
PL 90-363. 

Metric system study: Authorized the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to make a comprehensive 
study to determine the impact of increasing 
worldwide use of the metric system of weights 
and measures upon the United States, and 
to make a report of his findings to Congress 
within 3 years. HR 3136. PL 90- (PR). 

National Gallery of Art: Authorized the 
National Gallery of Art to construct a build- 
ing or buildings on a previously reserved site 
with all costs to be paid from private trust 
funds. PL 90-376 (PR). 

Public lands: Provided for the conveyance 
of certain real property of the United States 
to the Alabama Space Science Exhibit Com- 
mission, PL 90-276. 

Secret Service: Authorized Secret Service 
to furnish protection to major Presidential 
and Vice-Presidential candidates and author- 
ized an appropriation of $400,000. PL 90-331 
(PR). 

Supergrades: Authorized 392 new admin- 
istrative, policy and program positions in 
grades GS-16, 17, and 18 of the general 
schedule, known as supergrades. S. 3672. P/S 
6/25. H Cal. (PR). 

Surplus property: Made foreign-generated 
surplus property available to domestic agen- 
cies S. 1974. P/S 6/18. 

Trust Territory of Pacific: Provided for 
the development of methods by which the 
people of the Trust Territory of the Paci- 
fic Islands may express their wishes with 
respect to their future political status. S.J. 
Res. 106. P/S 5/29 (PR). 

U.S. historical documents: Extended for 
5 years the authorization to make appropria- 
tions for allocations and grants for the col- 
lection and publication of documentary 
sources significant to the history of the 
United States. S. 2060. P/S/3. P/H amended 
7/31. 

Virgin Islands: Provided for the popular 
election of the Governor of the Virgin Is- 
lands. S. 450. PL 90- (PR). 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Animal Drug Amendments of 1968: Consol- 
idates into one piece in the law all of the 
principal provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act which relate to pre- 
marketing clearance of new drugs for ad- 
ministration to animals, either directly or 
in their feed and water. PL 90-399. 

Health Manpower Act of 1968: Authorized 
$1.97 billion in new appropriations and ex- 
tended through fiscal 1972 programs relat- 
ing to training of nursing and other health 
professions and allied health professions per- 
sonnel, the programs relating to student aid 
and health research facilities. S. 3095. PL 
90- (PR). 

Health services amendments: Extended 
through fiscal 1971 the regional medical pro- 
grams, the Migrant Health Act, the Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital construction program; the nar- 
cotles and alcoholism rehabilitation pro- 
gram, and the Solid Waste Disposal program 
through fiscal 1970. HR 15758. In conference 
(PR). 

Physically handicapped: Required that 
public buildings financed with Federal funds 
be designed and constructed to be accessible 
to the physically handicapped. S. 222. PL 
90- . 

Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 
1968: Amended the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act to extend through 1971 the authori- 
zation of grants to States for rehabilitation 
services, to broaden the scope of goods and 
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services available for the handicapped, and 
to authorize a total of $1.4 billion for such 
services. PL 90-391 (PR). 

Water Quality Improvement and Vessel 
Pollution Control Act: Authorized $3 bil- 
lion over a 3-year period to permit com- 
munities to finance the Federal share of the 
cost of waste treatment with repayment as- 
sured by the Federal Government; and au- 
thorized the establishment of standards for 
the control of vessel pollution in navigable 
waters. S. 3206. P/S 7/10 (PR). 

White House Conference on the Aging: De- 
clared as the sense of Congress that the 
President call a White House conference on 
Aging in 1970 to make recommendations for 
further action and research in aging and re- 
lated fields. S.J. Res. 117. P/S 5/6. H. J. Res. 
1371. P/H 7/30. 


HOUSING 


Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968: Authorized $5 billion for housing, ur- 
ban development, rent supplements, model 
cities, mass transportation, open space, wa- 
ter-sewer facilities, and the following new 
items; the establishment of a new Govern- 
ment bond insurance system to help finance 
the acquisition and development of new 
communities; the establishment of a new 
neighborhood development program as part 
of the urban renewal; the extension of urban 
planning to cover rural districts; the creation 
of federally chartered, privately funded cor- 
porations to mobilize private investment and 
the application of business skills in the job 
of creating low- and moderate-income hous- 
ing in large volume; the establishment of the 
National Insurance Development Corporation 
to provide reinsurahce to insurance com- 
panies for losses paid by them resulting from 
riots or civil disorders; the establishment of a 
program of national flood insurance as a joint 
venture between the Federal Government 
and the private insurance industry; and the 
D.C. Insurance Placement Act. PL 90-448 
(PR). 

VA and FHA interest rates: Removed until 
October 1, 1969 the statutory 6 percent in- 
terest rate ceiling requirement and author- 
ized the Secretary of HUD to set the ceiling 
for FHA mortgages; continued the VA au- 
thority to set interest rate ceilings but lim- 
ited it to the rate set by HUD; and increased 
the maximum amount of the guarantee on 
VA-guaranteed home loans from $7,500 to 
812,500. PL 90-301 (PR). 


IMMIGRATION 


Naturalization of active-duty personnel: 
Provides for the expeditious naturalization 
of aliens who have served in an active-duty 
status in the Armed Forces of the U.S. dur- 
ing the Vietnam hostilities or in any desig- 
nated future armed conflicts. HR 15147. P/S 
amended 6/24. 

Surviving spouse naturalization: Permits 
immediate naturalization for an alien, male 
or female, widowed by the death of a U.S. 
citizen spouse on active duty in the U.S. 
Armed Forces, provided the alien has been 
admitted to the U.S. for permanent residence, 
is living in marital union with the U.S. citi- 
zen at the time of his death, and is other- 
wise qualified for naturalization. PL 90-369. 

INDIANS 

Adult vocational education: Increased the 
annual authorization from $15 million to $25 
million for the Indian Adult Education pro- 
11 — 7 and on-the-job training. PL 90-252 
(PR). 

Apache Tribe of the Mescalero Reservation: 
Authorized consolidation of judgment funds 
awarded to portions of the Apache Tribe ot 
the Mescalero Reservation and use of the $8.5 
million already recovered. PL 90-266. 

Cherokee Nation: Authorized the convey- 
ance of 2,668 acres of land in Oklahoma to 
the Cherokee Nation upon payment by the 
nation of $3.75 per acre to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, PL 90-279. 
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Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes: Provided for the 
-donation of approximately 116 acres of Fed- 
eral land to the Cheyenne and Aarapaho 
Tribes of Oklahoma. PL 90-310. 

Chickasaw Tribe of Oklahoma: Provided 
for the disposition of an award to the Chick- 
asaw Nation by the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion. Funds to cover the award in the amount 
of $190,934.78 were appropriated by the act 
of March 31, 1961. S. 2715. P/S 7/2. 

Colville-Yakima: Conferred jurisdiction of 
the Court of Claims to determine the respec- 
tive rights of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Colville Reservation and the Yakima Tribes 
of the Yakima Reservation of the State of 
Washington in and to a joint judgment fund. 
PL 90-278. 

Crow: Granted mineral rights to the Crow 
Indians on certain lands of the Crow Reserva- 
tion, Montana. PL 90-308. 

Crow Creek and Lower Brule Indian Res- 
ervation: Amended existing law, which pro- 
vided for the legislative taking of certain 
lands of the Crow Creek and Lower Brule 
Indian Reservations needed for the Big Bend 
Dam and Reservoir, by extending to Septem- 
ber 1, 1969, the time in which an individual 
Indian who was not willing to accept the 
amount offered for his property to obtain a 
judicial determination of just compensation. 
PL 90-393. 

Flathead Reservation, Mont.: Authorized 
the disposal of certain isolated tracts of land 
on the reservation presently owned by the 
Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead 
Reservation and authorized the Tribes to ac- 
quire Indian- or non-Indian-owned lands to 
be held in trust for tribal use or conveyance 
to tribal members in trust. PL 90-402. 

Gifts for the benefit of Indians: Permits the 
Secretary of Interior to accept and use dona- 
tions of property in furtherance of any pro- 
gram authorized by other provisions of law 
for the benefit of Indians. PL 90-333. 

Higher education: Removed the prohibition 
against appropriation of Federal funds for 
the higher education of Indian children in 
any sectarian school. PL 90-280. 

Hualapai Reservation: Authorized leases of 
Indian lands on the Hualapai Reservation in 
Arizona up to 99 years. PL 90-355. 

Muckleshoot Tribe: Provided for the dispo- 
sition of a judgment in the amount of $80,- 
877.00 awarded to the Muckleshoot Tribe of 
Washington by the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, S. 3621. P/S 7/2. 

Navajo Indian Reservation: Broadened the 
provisions of existing law governing the use 
of revenue from oil and gas leasing on a por- 
tion of the Navajo Indian Reservation in 
Utah. PL 90-306. 

Navajo-Ute Mountain Tribes: Authorized 
the Navajo Tribe of the Ute Mountain Tribe 
to commence litigation to determine the lo- 
cation of a part of the common boundary 
between their two reservations. PL 90-256. 

Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation, 
Mont.; Provided for a reservation in per- 
petuity for the benefit of the Northern 
Cheyenne Tribe of the minerals on or under- 
lying the allotted lands on the Northern 
Cheyenne Indian Reservation. PL 90-424. 

Pawnees-Oklahoma: Conveyed certain 
lands embraced in the Pawnee School and 
Agency Reserve to the Pawnee Indian Tribe 
of Oklahoma. HR 5910. In conference. 

Quechan Tribe: Provides for disposition of 
approximately a $500,000 award to the Que- 
chan Tribe of the Fort Yuma Reservation in 
California. S. 3620. P/S 7/3. 

Southern Paiute Nation: Provided for the 
distribution and use of an award of approxi- 
mately $7 million to the Southern Paiute 
Indians. S. 3227. P/S 7/9. 

Spokane Indian Reservation: Provided 
general authority to acquire and hold in 
trust for the Spokane Indian Tribe land 
within its reservation, to dispose of tribal 
land, and to enter into long-term leases 
of tribal or allotted land, all for the purpose 
of consolidating landownership patterns 
within the reservation and making the max- 
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imum utilization of the reservation land 
base. PL 90-335. 

Spokane Tribe: Provided legislative au- 
thority for the Spokane Tribe of Indians to 
use the claims judgment of $6,029,831.78 for 
any purpose that is authorized by the tribal 
governing body and approved by the Secretary 
of Interior. PL 90-337. 

Tiwa Indians of Texas: Recognized the 
Tiwa people of the pueblo of Ysleta del Sur 
in El Paso County, Texas, as a band of Amer- 
ican Indians and to transfer to the State of 
Texas any responsibility the U.S. may have 
for them. PL 90-287, 

Ute Mountain Tribe: Permitted the Ute 
Mountain Tribe to use its portion ($1,441,- 
002.24) of an Indian Claims Commission 
judgment in favor of the confederated Bands 
of Ute Indians. PL 90-332. 

Yakima Tribes: Repealed the law which 
limited inheritance or devise of restricted or 
trust property of deceased members of the 
Yakima Tribes to enrolled members of those 
tribes of one-fourth or more degree of Indian 
blood. S. 1764. P/S 7/3. 


INTERNATIONAL (GENERAL) 


Arms control: Authorized $18.5 million for 
fiscal years 1969 and 1970 for the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, and limited 
external research to $7 million for these 
years. PL 90-314. (PR). 

Claims: Amended the International Claims 
Settlement Act to provide for an orderly li- 
quidation of the Bulgarian and the Ruman- 
ian claims programs. PL 90-421. 

Foreign aid authorization: Extended the 
foreign assistance p for 1 year and 
authorized $1,945,900,000 for fiscal 1969. HR 
15263. In conference (PR). 

Foreign Service buildings p Au- 
thorized $13.5 million for fiscal 1970 and 
$14.3 million for fiscal 1971 for operating 
expenses of the Foreign Service buildings 
program. PL 90-442. 

Inter-American Development Bank: Au- 
thorized the U.S. Governor of the Inter- 
American Development Bank to vote in favor 
of a $1 billion increase in the Bank's au- 
thorized callable capital stock and to agree 
on behalf of the U.S. to subscribe to our 
share of the increase, amounting to $411,- 
760,000. PL 90-325 (PR). 

International Union for the Publication of 
Customs Tariffs: Authorized the appropria- 
tion of such sums annually as may be neces- 
sary for the payment by the U.S. of its share 
of the expenses of the International Union 
for the Publication of Customs Tariffs and 
of its Bureau, but not to exceed 6 percent 
of such annual expenses. S. 1578. P/S 5/28. 
H. Cal. 

Passport law changes: Provided that a 
passport shall be valid for 5 years without 
renewal instead of 3 years with a renewal 
period of 2 years; provides for a uniform fee 
of $12; and eliminates the necessity of suc- 
cessive personal appearances by individuals 
who have already been issued passports. PL 
90-428. 

Peace authorization: Authorized 
$112,800,000 for the Peace Corps for fiscal 
1969. PL 90-362 (PR). 

Special drawing rights in IMF: Amended 
the International Monetary Fund Agreement 
to create a new monetary facility, the Spe- 
cial Drawing Rights, and to provide for U.S. 
participation in the Special Account. PL 90- 
349 (PR). 

Warsaw: Recognized the 25th anniversary 
of the Warsaw ghetto uprising. H. Con. Res. 
655. House adopted 4/23; Senate adopted 
4/25/68. 

World weather watch: Expressed the sense 
of Congress that the U.S. should participate 
in and give full support to the world weather 
program and that the President shall trans- 
mit to Congress before March 1 of each year 
a statement of the proposed participation, 
activities to be conducted in connection with 
it, department or agency to carry out these 
activities, and appropriations needed. S. Con. 
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Res. 67. Senate adopted 4/1/68; P/H amended 
5/20; Senate adopted House amendments 
5/29 (PR). 

TREATIES (PR) 

Brazil Tax Convention: Eliminated double 
taxation resulting from the taxation of the 
same or items of income by both countries; 
established procedures for mutual assistance 
in the administration of income taxes; per- 
mitted a unilateral 7% tax credit for invest- 
ments made in Brazil only after an exchange 
of notes between the Contracting States and 
approved by the Senate. Ex. J(90—-1). Resolu- 
tion of ratification agreed to 6/6. 

Convention on International Exhibitions: 
Established the Bureau of International Ex- 
positions to maintain oversight over the lo- 
cation, timing, cost, purposes and quality of 
international expositions in which its mem- 
bers are invited to take part. Ex. P(90-1). 
Resolution of ratification agreed to 4/30/68. 

Convention on International Hydrographic 
Organization: Gives treaty status to an exist- 
ing international organization known as the 
Inernational Hydrographic Bureau whose 
purpose is to make navigation easier and 
safer by improving nautical charts and docu- 
ments. Ex. O(90-1). Resolution of ratifica- 
tion agreed to 5/13/68.. 

France Tax Convention: Replaced the 
existing tax conventions of 1939 and 1946, 
supplementary protocol of 1948, and supple- 
mentary convention of 1956, made neces- 
sary by fundamental changes in 1965 in the 
French income tax structure and the U.S, 
in 1966. Ex. N(90—-1). Resolution of ratifica- 
tion agreed to 6/6/68. 

International Coffee Agreement: Extended 
the 1962 International Coffee Agreement for 
a period of 5 years with certain modifica- 
tions. Ex. D(90-2). Resolution of ratifica- 
tion agreed to 6/28/68. 

International Grains Arrangement Treaty: 
Provided new insurance against falling prices 
in the wheat export trade and brings wheat 
exporting and wheat importing nations into 
partnership in the War on Hunger. Ex. 
A(90-2). Resolution of ratification agreed to 
6/13/68. 

Organization of American States: Pro- 
tocol to the Charter of the Organization of 
American States made substantial revisions 
in the OAS structure and the powers of cer- 
tain OAS organs to increase its capacity to 
function more effectively. Ex. L(9-1). Res- 
olution of ratification agreed to 2/10/68. 

Philippines Tax Convention: Designed to 
achieve the national objectives of improving 
tax equity through the elimination of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal erosion, 
and to promote international trade and in- 
vestment between those countries and the 
U.S. Ex. D(89-1). Resolution of ratification 
agreed to 6/6/68. 

Safety of Life at Sea Amendments: The six 
amendments are designed to improve the 
standards of ship safety. Ex. C (90-2). Res- 
olution of ratification agreed to 5/13/68. 

JUDICIAL 

Abusive and harrassing telephone calls: 
Made it a Federal offense to make certain ob- 
scene or harassing telephone calls in inter- 
state or foreign commerce or within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. PL 90-299. 

Additional circuit judges: Provided for the 
appointment of nine additional circuit judges 
as follows: one for the third, two for the 
fifth, one for the sixth, four for the ninth, 
and one for the tenth; made permanent the 
four additional judgeships for the fifth cir- 
cuit created by the act of March 18, 1966. PL 
90-347. 

Attorneys’ fees: Removed arbitrary lim- 
itations on attorneys’ fees for services ren- 
dered in proceedings before administrative 
agencies of the United States. S. 1073. P/S 
11/22/67; H. Cal. 

Bureau of Prisons: Authorized the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons to provide technical 
assistance to State and local governments in 
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improving their correctional systems. PL 
90-371. (PR) 

Court of Claims: Allows persons having 
monetary claims within the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Claims to obtain all necessary 
relief in one action. S. 1704. P/S 7/29. 

Desecration of the flag: Prohibits and 
punishes by Federal law certain public acts 
of desecration of the flag. PL 90-381 

Judicial survivors annuity system: Allowed 
entry into the survivorship plan of a judge 
who is unmarried at the time he takes office 
and who does not marry until after expira- 
tion of the 6-month period in which he must 
now elect to participate in the judicial sur- 
vivors annuity system. HR 9391. PL 90- 

Local law-enforcement officers: Provided 
compensation for law enforcement officers 
not employed by the United States killed or 
injured while apprehending persons sus- 
pected of committing Federal crimes. PL 
90-291. (PR) 

Multidistrict litigation: Provided formal 
machinery to transfer, for coordinated or 
consolidated pretrial procedures, civil ac- 
tions pending in different judicial districts, 
that have one or more common questions 
in fact. PL 90-296. 

Traveler’s checks: Made it a Federal crime 
to transport in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, with unlawful intent, traveler’s 
checks bearing forged countersignatures. 
S. 1440. P/S 10/12/67. H. Cal. 

U.S. Court of Military Appeals: Provided 
that the present Court of Military Appeals 
be redesignated the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals. PL 90-340. 


LABOR 


Railroad retirement: Amended the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act to pro- 
vide increases in railroad retirement benefits 
to approximately 653,000 persons in amounts 
equal to 110 percent of the amounts they 
would have received had they been Social 
Security beneficiaries. PL 90-257. (PR) 


MEMORIALS AND PARKS 


Cradle of Forestry in America: Established 
the Cradle of Forestry in America in the 
Pisgah National Forest in North Carolina to 
promote knowledge about forestry education 
and forest land management, PL 90-398. 

Fort Point National Historic Site: Estab- 
lishes the Fort Point National Historic Site 
as a unit of the national park system in San 
Francisco, California. S. 2159. P/S 7/8. 

Lister Hill Center: Designated the National 
Center for Biomedical Communicaitons as 
the Lister Hill National Center for Biomedical 
Communications, S.J. Res. 193, PL 90 

Robert S. Kerr Center: Established the 
Robert S. Kerr Memorial Arboretum and 
Nature Center in the Ouachita National 
Forest in Oklahoma, to promote learning 
about nature and forest land management. 
PL 90-327. 

Saugus Iron Works: Established the Saugus 
Iron Works National Historic Site in Massa- 
chusetts; provided for its administration as 
a unit of the national park system; and au- 
thorized $400,000 for rehabilitation and con- 
struction work. PL 90-282. 


PROCLAMATIONS 


Family Reunion Day: Authorized the Pres- 
ident to proclaim August 11, 1968, as Family 
Reunion Day and to call upon the people of 
the U.S. to observe with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. PL 90-405. 

Professional Photography Week: Author- 
ized the President to issue a proclamation 
designating the week of August 4 through 
August 10, 1968 as “Professional Photography 
Week.” PL 90-443. 

Safety Patrol Week: Designated the sec- 
ond week of May of 1968 as National School 
Safety Patrol Week, and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation calling upon 
all people of the United States to observe 
such week with appropriate ceremonies. 
PL 90-277. 
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Salute to Eisenhower Week: Authorized 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week of October 13, 1968 as “Salute 
to Eisenhower Week” and calling on the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate ceremonies. PL 90-406. 

Save Your Breath Month: Authorized the 
President to proclaim National Jewish Hos- 
pital Save Your Breath Month. PL 90-281. 

Treaty of Peace: Authorized the President 
to issue a proclamation designating the cal- 
endar year 1968 as the centennial of the 
signing of the 1968 treaty of peace between 
the Navajo Indian Tribe and the U.S. PL 
90-309. 

Youth Week: Provided that the Congress 
of the United States proclaim the week be- 
ginning May 1 of next year as Youth 
Week, and urged all departments of govern- 
ment, civic, fraternal, and patriotic groups, 
and citizens to participate in its observance. 
S.J. Res. 153. P/S 6/24. 


REORGANIZATION 


Executive Reorganization and Management 
Act: Established a Hoover-type 8-member 
commission to undertake a comprehensive 
and in-depth analysis of the organization 
and management of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government and report its find- 
ings no later than 2 years after its appoint- 
ment. S. 3640. P/S 7/27. 

ICC: Permits the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to refer to individual qualified 
employees for decision those matters which 
have not involved the taking of testimony at 
a public hearing or the submission of evi- 
dence by opposing parties in the form of affi- 
davits. The bill specifically provides for a 
right of appeal from these individual em- 
ployee decisions to the Commission and the 
courts. S. 758. P/S 5/14. 

Plan No. 1: Transferred the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics from the Treasury Department and the 
Bureau of Drug Abuse Control from HEW 
and created the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous in the Department of Jus- 
tice. Effective 4/8/68 (PR). 

Plan No. 2: Transferred urban mass trans- 
portation programs to the Department of 
Transportation and established an Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration within 
the Department. Effective 6/30/68 (PR). 

Plan No. 3: Brought recreation programs 
under the authority of the D.C. Commis- 
sioner and abolished the present Board and 
the Office of the Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion. Effective 6/30/68 (PR). 

Plan No. 4: ed the D.C. Com- 
missioner’s authority to initiate and guide 
the administration of urban renewal by au- 
thorizing him to appoint the five members 
of the Redevelopment Land Agency Board 
and to prescribe the rules and regulations 
of the Redevelopment Land Agency. Effective 
5/23/68 (PR). 

RESOURCE BUILDUP 

Alewife control: Authorized $5 million for 
the control of the alewife, smelts and other 
fish and aquatic life in the waters of the 
Great Lakes which affect adversely the fish 
resources and ecological balance of the Great 
Lakes. S. 2123. P/S 4/4. 

Cape Hatteras: Authorized the necessary 
appropriations to satisfy civil judgments for 
acquisition of lands for the Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore in North Carolina. PL 
90-326. 

Central Arizona project: Authorized $768 
million for the construction of the Central 
Arizona project in Arizona and New Mexico; 
and $360 million for five projects in the upper 
basin. S. 1004. In conference (PR). 

Commercial Fisheries Act extension: Ex- 
tended for an additional four years the Com- 
mercial Fisheries Research and Development 
Act, and authorized $5 million for each fiscal 
year July 1, 1969. S. 3866. P/S 7/29. 

Conservation program on military reserva- 
tions: Authorized not to exceed $500,000 a 
year for a period of 3 fiscal years—1969— 
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1971—to carry out fish and wildlife conser- 
vation programs on military reservations and 
to promote the enhancement and develop- 
ment of related fish and wildlife recreational 
programs. HR 11026. PL 90 

Eklutna Project, Alaska: Makes nonreim- 
bursable the cost of the work which was nec~ 
essary to rehabilitate the Eklutna Federal 
hydroelectric power project in Alaska because 
of damage caused by the earthquake of 
March 27, 1964. S. 224. P/S 5/28. H. Cal. 

Estuarine areas: Authorized the Secretary 
of Interior to conduct a study and inventory 
of the Nation's estuaries and the waters of 
the Great Lakes, and to submit a report to 
the Congress, through the President, not 
later than January 30, 1970. HR 25. PL 90- . 

Feasibility investigations: Authorized the 
Secretary of Interior to engage in feasibility 
investigations of certain water resource de- 
velopments in the States of Oklahoma, North 
Dakota, Arizona, and Oregon. PL 90-254. 

Fish protein concentrate: Increased the 
authorization to $1.9 million for the Secre- 
tary of Interior to develop, through the use 
of an experiment and demonstration plant, 
practicable and economic means for the pro- 
duction by the commercial fishing industry 
of fish protein concentrate. S. 3030. P/S 4/2. 
H. Cal. (PR). 

Flaming Gorge: Established the Flaming 
Gorge National Recreation Area in Utah and 
Wyoming. S. 444. P/S 5/29 (PR). 

Foss Reservoir: Authoried the Secretary of 
the Interior to conduct feasibility studies of 
ways and means of alleviating the problems 
encountered by the Foss Reservoir Master 
Conservancy District associated with the poor 
quality and supply of water stored in Foss 
Reservoir, Washita River Basin, Oklahoma, 
and afforded relief to the district from the 
burden under its repayment contract wherein 
it is obligated to pay for water that is un- 
usable. PL 90-311. 

Great Lakes Basin compact: Granted the 
consent of Congress to the creation of a 
Great Lakes Commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of the States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin. PL 90-419. 

Great Swamp Wilderness: Designated ap- 
proximately 3,750 acres of the Great Swamp 
National Wildlife Refuge, including the M. 
Hartley Dodge and Harding sections, in 
Morris County, New Jersey, as part of the 
national wilderness preservation system. S. 
3379. P/S 7/10. H. Cal. (PR). 

Land leases—California: Increased to 55 
years (from 30) the length of time the Sec- 
retary of Interior may lease lands at El 
Portal, adjacent to Yosemite National Park, 
California, to concessioners operating in the 
park. HR 4739. PL 90 . 

Land and water conservation fund: Au- 
thorized an appropriation from general reve- 
nues to make the total annual income into 
the fund amount to $200 million for each of 
fiscal years 1969-1973, with receipts from 
Outer Continential Shelf activities covered 
into the fund to the extent that appropria- 
tions from the general fund fail to achieve 
the objectives. PL 90-401 (PR). 

Migratory birds: Replaced the Secretary of 
Commerce with the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion as a member of the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission. PL 90-261. 

Missouri River Basin project: Authorized 
an additional $59 million for fiscal 1969 and 
1970 to continue the program of the Bureau 
of Reclamation for investigation and con- 
struction of the comprehensive plan for the 
Missouri River Basin project. PL 90-315 
(PR). 

Monomoy Wilderness: Designated as wil- 
derness Monomoy Island located within the 
Monomoy National Wildlife Refuge in Barn- 
stable County, Massachusetts. S. 3425. P/S 
7/10 (PR). 

National Water Commission: Established 
a seven-member National Water Commission 
to make a comprehensive review of national 
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water resource problems and programs. 
Limited the life of the Commission to 5 years 
and the appropriation to $5 million. S. 20. 
Conferees agreed 7/13 (PR). 

Nationwide System of Trails: Established 
the nationwide system of trails composed of 
the following four classes of trails to serve 
the needs of the American people—national 
scenic trails; State park, forest, and other 
recreation trails; metropolitan area trails; 
and Federal park, forest, and other recrea- 
tion trails, Authorized up to $10 million over 
the next five years to carry out the purposes 
of the Act. S. 827. In conference (PR). 

Navajo Reservoir, N. Mex.: Granted au- 
thority to the Secretary of Interior to enter 
into three repayment contracts for water 
for industrial purposes from the Navajo Res- 
ervoir in New Mexico, PL 90-272. 

Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Act: Imple- 
mented a protocol to the International Con- 
vention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
by expanding the definition of “fishing” in 
the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Act to in- 
clude the taking of mammals as well as fish. 
PL 90-420. 

Oahe unit: Reauthorized the initial stage 
of the multipurpose Oahe irrigation unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, and authorized 
$191,670,000 for new construction. S. 6. PL 
90- . 
Ocean exploration: Expressed the sense of 
Congress that the U.S. should participate in 
and give full support to an International 
Decade of Ocean Exploration. S. Con. Res. 
72. P/S 7/29. 

Omnibus rivers and harbors- flood control: 
Authorized 51,669,894, 000 for the construc- 
tion of 73 navigation beach erosion control, 
flood control, and multiple-purpose and re- 
lated projects, and 13 basin monetary au- 
thorizations. PL 90- (PR). 

Pelican Island Wilderness: Designated the 
Pelican Island in Florida as a unit of the 
national wilderness preservation system. S. 
3343. P/S 7/10 (PR). 

Pesticide effects on fish and wildlife: Au- 
thorized an annual appropriation of $3,5 
million for each of fiscal years 1969, 1970, 
and 1971 for the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of Interior to continue its 
comprehensive studies of the effects of pesti- 
cides on fish and wildlife. PL 90-394. 

Recaptured-relicensing power: Established 
more adequate procedures for determining 
whether, upon the expiration of a non-Fed- 
eral hydroelectric power project license, a 
project should be recaptured by the Federal 
Government or relicensed. S. 2445. PL 90— 
(PR). 

Reclamation feasibility studies: Author- 
ized the Secretary of Interior to undertake 
feasibility studies of three reclamation proj- 
ects in Colorado and Oregon. S. 3575. P/S 7/2. 

Redwood National Park: Authorized up to 
$100 million to establish a Redwood National 
Park in northern California and provided for 
the land exchange of a 14,567-acre Forest 
Service tract. S. 2515. In conference (PR). 

Saline water conversion: Authorized 
$24.556 million for fiscal 1969 for the Saline 
Water Conversion Program. PL 90-297 (PR). 

San Gabriel Wilderness: Designated 36,000 
acres of the Angeles National Forest in Cali- 
fornia as the San Gabriel Wilderness. PL 
90-318 (PR). 

San Rafael Wilderness: Designated as the 
first addition to the National Wilderness 
Preservation System since its establishment 
in 1964, 143,000 acres of land located in 
the Los Padres National Forest, Santa Bar- 
bara County, California, as the San Rafael 
Wilderness. PL 90-271 (PR). 

Water Resources Planning Act Amend- 
ments: Increased from $700,000 to $1.5 mil- 
lion the annual authorization for the ad- 
ministrative functions of the Water Re- 
sources Council under all title of the Act. 
S. 3058. P/S 6/18 (PR). 

Watershed project contract procedure: 
Amended the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act to permit the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture, upon request of the local 
organization, to contract for the construc- 
tion of works of improvement. PL 90-361. 

Wilderness areas in Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Maine: Designated as units of the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System the 
Seney, Huron Islands, and Michigan Islands 
Wildnerness areas in the State of Michigan, 
the Wisconsin Islands Wilderness in the 
State of Wisconsin, and the Edmunds Wilder- 
ness and Birch Islands Wilderness in the 
State of Maine. All of the lands included are 
presently within the National Wildlife Refuge 
System. S. 3502. P/S 7/10 (PR). 


SPACE 


NASA authorization: Authorized a total of 
$4,013,073,000 for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for fiscal 1969 for 
research and development, construction of 
facilities, and administrative operations. PL 
90-373 (PR). 

TAXATION 

Chinese gooseberries: Made fresh goose- 
berries subject to a tariff rate equivalent to 
the general tariff level applied to berries 
rather than the tariff level applied to “other” 
fruits, which would change the rate from 
17.5 percent ad valorem to $.75 cents per 
pound. HR 2155. P/S amended 4/11. 

Political advertising: Modified the present 
restriction denying a deduction for an 
amount paid or incurred for advertising in a 
political convention program to allow a de- 
duction for the cost of this advertising under 
certain limited circumstances. PL 90-346. 

Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968: Extended the 7 percent excise tax on 
automobiles and the 10 percent on telephone 
communications through December 31, 1969; 
accelerated corporate tax payments; provided 
a 10 percent surtax on individuals effective 
April 1, 1968 and on corporations effective 
January 1, 1968; provided for an expenditures 
reduction of $6 billion and a $10 billion re- 
duction in obligated authority; and termi- 
nated as of May 1, 1968 the tax-exempt status 
of industrial revenue bonds in the case of any 
issue over $1 million unless there was a prior 
commitment. PL 90-364 (PR). 

Unemployment trust fund use: Extended 
for an additional 5 years the period during 
which States may obligate, for administrative 
purposes, certain funds transferred from ex- 
cess Federal unemployment tax collections. 
PL 90-430. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Agricultural cooperative transportation ex- 
emption: Empowered the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to proceed more effectively 
against illegal operators masquerading as 
bona fide agricultural cooperatives. PL 
90-433. 

Aircraft loans: Extended for an additional 
5 years the aircraft guarantee loan program. 
S. 2499. P/S 6/19. 

Aircraft noise abatement: Authorizes and 
requires the Federal Government to establish 
and apply noise reduction standards to the 
issuance of certificates under title VI of the 
Federal Aviation Act, and to prescribe and 
amend rules and regulations necessary to 
provide for the control and abatement of air- 
craft noise. PL 90-411. (PR). 

Automobile insurance investigations: Au- 
thorized $2 million for the Secretary of 
Transportation, in cooperation with other 
Federal agencies, to conduct a comprehensive 
24-month study and investigation of the 
automobile insurance system. PL 90-313 
(PR). 

Cargo containers: Prevented the applica- 
tion of discriminatory policies or practices by 
any Government agency against any carrier 
by giving preference as between them on the 
basis of length, height or width of cargo con- 
tainer cells, except when required by military 
necessity. PL 90-268. 

Coast Guard: Authorized $136 million for 
the capital requirements of the Coast Guard 
for ships, planes, shore facilities, aids to 
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navigation, and bridge construction for fiscal 
1969. PL 90-334 (PR). 

Coast Guard officers: Raised the limita- 
tion on the maximum number of officers, ex- 
cluding commissioned warrant officers, on 
active duty which could be authorized for 
the U.S. Coast Guard from 4,000 to 5,000. PL 
90-385. 

Equal time: Suspended for the 1968 cam- 
paign the equal time requirements of section 
315 of the Communications Act of 1934 for 
nominees for the Office of President and Vice 
President. S.J, Res, 175. P/S 5/29. 

Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968: Author- 
ized $12,307,500,000 in new funds for the 
Federal-Aid Highway programs for fiscal year 
1970 and 1971; established a program to as- 
sist those displaced and dislocated by Fed- 
eral aid highway construction in reestablish- 
ing their homes, farms, and businesses; and 
provided funds for the highway beautifica- 
tion program. S. 3418. PL 90- (PR). 

Fisheries in territorial waters: Prohibited 
any vessel except a vessel of the United 
States or any master or other person in 
charge of such vessel to engage in activities 
in support of a foreign fishery fleet within 
the territorial waters of the United States. 
PL 90—427. 

Fishing vessel exemption: Broadened the 
fishing vessel exemption in certain inspec- 
tion and loadline laws to include cannery 
and fishing tender vessels which provide a 
wide range of services. This 5-year exemp- 
tion will permit cannery and fishing tenders 
serving isolated areas of Alaska and the Pa- 
cific Northwest to continue the present prac- 
tice of carrying fish, cargo, stores and people 
to and from fishing vessels, canneries and 
other facilities used in the salmon and crab 
industries. PL 90-397. 

Fishing vessel seizure: Authorized reim- 
bursement to the owners of fishing vessels 
for losses incurred through their seizure by 
foreign governments. S. 2269. PL 90 

Freight charge refunds: Empowered the 
Federal Maritime Commission to authorize 
common carriers by water in foreign com- 
merce to make voluntary refunds to ship- 
pers and to waive the collection of a portion 
of freight charges where it appears that there 
is an error in a tariff of a clerical nature, 
or where, through inadvertence, there has 
been a failure to file a tariff reflecting an 
intended rate. PL 90-298. 

High-speed ground transportation exten- 
sion: Extended to June 30, 1971 the authority 
of the Secretary of Transportation to under- 
take research and development and to con- 
duct demonstrations in high-speed ground 
transportation, and authorized $16.2 million 
for fiscal 1969 and $21.2 million for fiscal 
1970. PL 90-423 (PR). 

Interoceanic Canal Study Commission: 
Extended to December 1, 1970 the time by 
which the Commission must complete its 
study and make recommendations concern- 
ing a site for the construction of a sea-level 
canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and authorized an additional $6.5 
million, PL 90-359 (PR). 

Loan insurance: Removed the 6 percent 
statutory interest ceiling on loans and mort- 
gages insured under title XI of the Merchant 
Marine Act, and authorized the Secretary of 
Commerce to approve such interest rates as 
he determines to be reasonable. PL 90-341. 

Mail frauds: Revised the provisions of ex- 
isting law prohibiting the use of the mails 
for fraudulent and lottery matter. HR 1411, 
In conference, 

Mailing of master keys: To deter the mall- 
ing of master keys designed to operate motor 
vehicle ignition switches, made nonmailable 
master keys and advertisements offering mas- 
ter keys for sale. Provides criminal penalties 
for violation of the statute. HR 14935. In 
conference (PR). 

Maritime programs: Authorized a total of 
$429,451,000 for Maritime programs for 
fiscal 1969, which included $200 million for 
construction and $10,960,000 for research. 
HR 15189. PL 90— (PR). 
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Masters’ liens for wages: Granted to the 
master of a vessel documented, registered, 
enrolled, or licensed under the laws of the 
U.S. the same lien for his wages against such 
vessel, and the same priority therefor, as any 
other seaman serving on such vessel. PL 90— 
293. 

Mobile trade fairs: Extended the mobile 
trade fair program for 1 year and authorized 
$166,000 for fiscal 1969. PL 90-434. 

National Traffic and Safety Act: Amended 
the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act of 1966 to temporarily exempt limited 
production motor vehicles (less than 500) 
from any motor vehicle safety standard if 
compliance would cause the manufacturer 
substantial economic hardship and would 
not result in undue hazard to the public. PL 
90-283. 

Ocean cruises: Permitted any U.S.-flag 
passenger ship receiving operating subsidy 
payments to engage in cruise trade off its as- 
signed trade route for up to 7 months of 
the year if the Secretary of Commerce finds 
that such off-route cruising will not prevent 
adequate service on the vessel’s assigned 
trade route nor substantially adversely af- 
fect an existing U.S.-flag operator’s services. 
PL 90-358. 

Parcel Distribution Services Advisory Com- 
mission: Extended the reporting deadlines of 
the Commission from January 1, 1968 to 
June 30, 1969, and from January 1, 1969 to 
June 30, 1970, and increased the authoriza- 
tion from $100,000 to $300,000. The Commis- 
sion is to make recommendations concern- 
ing the adequacy of existing services, im- 
provement methods, simplification of rate 
structure, and other matters relating to 
parcel disribution. S. 3656. P/S 6/19. 

Passenger vessels: Postponed for two years 
the date on which passenger vessels operat- 
ing solely on the inland rivers and water- 
ways must comply with certain safety stand- 
ards. PL 90-435. 

Pipeline safety: Authorized the Secretary 
of Transportation to prescribe safety regula- 
tions for the transport of natural gas by 
pipeline. S. 1166. PL 90- (PR). 

Radio frequency interference: Empowered 
the Federal Communications Commission to 
prescribe regulations for the manufacture, 
sale, offer for sale, shipment, and import of 
devices which cause harmful interference to 
radio communications and reception. PL 
90-379. 

Supplemental air transportation: Amended 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to give 
specific statutory authority to supplemental 
air carriers to conduct inclusive tour charter 
trips. S. 3566. P/S 7/9. H. Cal. 

Vehicle weights and dimensions: Amended 
the Federal Aid Highway Act to increase the 
vehicle weight and width which a State may 
lawfully permit on the Interstate Highway 
system. S. 2658. P/S 4/4. H. Cal. 

Water carrier financing: Made equipment 
trust certificate financing available to the 
water carrier industry by extending the same 
recordation and limited bankruptcy benefits 
now available to the railroads and the air- 
lines. S. 913. P/S 4/25. 


VETERANS 


Disabled veterans compensation increase: 
Provided a $100 monthly increase in compen- 
sation payments to totally disabled veterans 
whose disability is service connected; an 8 
percent cost-of-living increase in compensa- 
tion payments to other veterans with service- 
connected disabilities; and authorized medi- 
cal devices on an outpatient basis to totally 
disabled veterans. HR 16027. P/S amended 
7/81 (PR). 

Education and training: Liberalized the 
eligibility and educational assistance under 
the G.I. bill of rights and established educa- 
tional benefits for widows and wives of 
totally disabled veterans. HR 16025. P/S 
amended 7/15 (PR). 

Federal payments to states: Increased pay- 
ment by the Federal Government to State 
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homes for domiciliary and hospital care from 
$2.50 to $3.50 and for nursing home care 
from $3.50 to $5; and extended for 5 addi- 
tional years matching grants of $5 million 
each year for States to construct nursing 
homes. PL 90-432. 

Job opportunities for returning veterans: 
Expressed the sense of Congress that em- 
ployment opportunities be made available to 
veterans who return from military service in 
Vietnam and elsewhere, and that every pos- 
sible effort be made by the Government and 
private enterprise to give priority in their 
employment pr to such veterans. H. 
Con, Res. 705 P/H 4/24/68; P/S amended 7/3; 
H. adopted S. amdts. 7/30. (PR). 

Medical care: Provided nursing home care 
and contract hospitalization for certain vet- 
erans in Alaska and Hawaii. HR 3593. P/S 
amended 7/15. 

Nursing home care for veterans: Increased 
the maximum amount which the Veterans’ 
Administration can pay to community nurs- 
ing homes for veterans who have exhausted 
their hospital benefits and need extended 
care. PL 90-429. 

Pensions’ Protection Act: Provided that in- 
creased Social Security benefits would not 
affect veterans’ pensions until 1970, when 
pensions would be gradually adjusted to take 
into account the increased Social Security 
benefits. PL 90-275 (PR). 

Vocational rehabilitation: Expanded the 
vocational rehabilitation program for veter- 
ans to permit training on a part-time as well 
as full-time basis, with subsistence payments 
for part-time training proportionately re- 
duced from the full-time level, PL 90-431 
(PR). 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Is IT TIME TO TAKE ANOTHER 
RISK TOWARD PEACE? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in the 
Christian Science Monitor under date of 
August 1, 1968, there is an article—a col- 
umn, in reality—entitled “Of Peace and 
Politics,” by Joseph C. Harsch. 

Mr. Harsch, in my opinion, is one of 
the most outstanding commentators and 
columnists in the newspaper profession. 
He is a man who goes deeply into his 
subject, who tries to think through what 
he discusses, and always writes in a 
manner which is captivating, interesting, 
and illustrative. 

The column has to do with the pos- 
sibilities which confront this country in- 
sofar as the situation in Vietnam and 
Paris is concerned. The column ends on 
this statement: “Is it time to take an- 
other risk toward peace?“ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column by Mr. Harsch be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 1, 1968] 
Or PEACE AND POLITICS 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WASHINGTON.—For several weeks now the 

most bitterly waged argument inside the ad- 
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ministration has been over whether, and 
when, to assume that there has in fact been 
a “response” from Hanoi to the pullback of 
the American bombing line in Vietnam. 

According to the official line at this mo- 
ment of writing there has never been any 
response. 

This is supported by the fact that Hanoi 
has never once labeled anything it has done 
as being a response to the first United States 
act of deescalation. On the contrary, it has 
continued to insist in public that there is 
nothing to talk about or do unless the Unit- 
ed States has first ceased all hostile actions 
against North Vietnam. 


RESPONSE? 


However, the following things have hap- 
pened: 

1. No rockets have hit Saigon since June 21. 

2. The number of North Vietnamese troops 
arriving in South Vietnam in June was half 
as many as those which arrived in May. 

3. The number of troops “fed into the pipe- 
line at the top” also has declined, leading to 
the expectation of a substantial drop in the 
number of North Vietnam arrivals during 
August and September. 

Do these three facts represent a “re- 
sponse”? Do they add up to an act of de- 
escalation by the other side? 

Hanoi refuses to claim them as deescala- 
tion, 

United States military authorities provide 
alternate explanations, 

It is suggested that the rocketing of Saigon 
has ended because the enemy has run out 
of rockets, due, it is claimed, to the suc- 
cess of American countermeasures. 

It is suggested that the fall in troop 
movements from North to South is because 
the enemy has virtually completed his de- 
ployment for a second great offensive and 
has now stepped his troop movements down 
from a “reinforcement” to a mere “replace- 
ment“ level. 


BEHAVIOR AMBIGUOUS 


It also is asserted that military intelligence 
continues to indicate that the enemy is get- 
ting ready for a major offensive which is now 
expected in late August. At the White House 
there is an inclination to think that this 
timing is intended to embarrass President 
Johnson at the time of the Democratic 
convention, 

The argument on the other side starts 
with the proposition that the pattern is 
standard operating procedure in a case of 
this kind. Hanoi’s behavior is ambiguous. 
There are acts which might mean deliberate 
restraint in response to United States re- 
straint. But they refuse to put the label of 
“response” upon them. 

But this, it is pointed out, is precisely 
what happened in the case of the Cuban 
missile crisis when every message from Mos- 
cow to Washington was open to two inter- 
pretations. 

President John F. Kennedy methodically 
selected the interpretation he preferred. By 
choosing his own interpretation of the Rus- 
sian positions he led Mr. Khruschey step by 
step from confrontation to capitulation. 

In this case President Johnson so far has 
refused to apply the Kennedy technique to 
the Hanoi position. 

There are political implications. 

To do so would be of enormous help to 
Vice-President Hubert Humphrey’s cam- 
paign. Until such a step is taken Mr. Hum- 
phrey still has the albatross of the war 
around his neck. His rival, Eugene McCarthy, 
has the enormous advantage of being free of 
the war. 

GREAT RISKS 

Humphrey supporters have been pleading 
with the White House to take a chance and 
make a second deescalation move. Their 
argument is that there is nothing to lose. If 
Mr, Johnson assumes that Hanoi has given 
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him a “response” and acts accordingly, then 
one of two things will follow: 

Either there will be another responsive 
signal from the other side. Or there will be 
the grand offensive which the Pentagon pre- 
dicts. If there is an offensive, say the Hum- 
phrey people, then everyone will rally be- 
hind the President and support him in re- 
turning to bombing North Vietnam. If there 
is no offensive, the evidence of a “response” 
will be all the more impressive. 

In peacemaking as in war-making there 
are great risks at every turn. Is it time to take 
another risk toward peace? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bocas in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


US. ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 
AGAINST RHODESIA 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
in the Federal Register of Wednesday, 
July 31, appears the text of a new Exec- 
utive Order No. 11419. 

This order is designed to close the eco- 
nomic noose on the peaceful country of 
Rhodesia by barring all U.S. imports 
from and exports to that country. 

The order also prohibits aircraft or 
vessels under U.S. registration or under 
charter to a U.S. citizen from carrying 
cargo originating in or destined to be 
delivered to Rhodesia. Additionally, the 
order prohibits the operation of any U.S. 
airplane to or from Rhodesia and it bars 
the transfer of funds to or from Rho- 
desia. 

This action was taken in support of a 
resolution passed by the United Nations 
Security Council on May 29 of this year. 

That resolution represents the second 
step in the effort to bring about the col- 
lapse of the Rhodesian Government. The 
first step—a partial economic boycott 
instituted last year—was a failure. The 
third step, which will be called for should 
these added measures also fail, is mili- 
tary action. 

The United States is in a vulnerable 
position—its action is unprincipled and 
wrong. It is unjust. Besides that, we are 
in the absurd position of demanding eco- 
nomic sanctions against a nation at peace 
with us, and yet do nothing about seek- 
ing economic sanctions against North 
Vietnam, at whose hands this country 
has suffered more than 193,000 casualties. 

Just 10 months ago—last October—I 
introduced an amendment calling on this 
Government to initiate and support in 
the United Nations economic sanctions 
against North Vietnam. The Senate 
adopted that formal resolution by a vote 
of 74 to 15. Yet, despite that action, the 
President has done nothing about North 
Vietnam. But he has intensified the ac- 
tions of this country against Rhodesia. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia does not pass judgment on whether 
Rhodesia should be independent or 
whether it should continue her former 
relationship with Great Britain. 
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All that I argue is that this is a matter 
to be decided between the countries in- 
volved—Great Britain and Rhodesia. 
The American Government has no busi- 
ness interfering in this matter. 

The same position has been forcefully 
stated by former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. 

Mr. Acheson has labeled the United 
Nations’ action against Rhodesia as 
“barefaced aggression, unprovoked and 
unjustified by a single legal or moral 
principle.” 

The British people themselves are di- 
vided on this question. Not long ago, the 
upper house of the British Parliament 
refused to approve any further tighten- 
ing of the economic screws on Rhodesia. 
It did so at great risk to itself, for it is 
within the power of the Socialist govern- 
ment of Britain to abolish the House of 
Lords, 

Hopefully, we may have pressure for 
a change of policy in this country. We 
have recently had a change of our am- 
bassador to the United Nations. Mr. 
George W. Ball, our former Undersec- 
rey of State, now heads our delega- 

on. 

Mr. Ball has many times expressed his 
view that our policy toward Rhodesia is 
self-defeating and misguided, and I com- 
mend Ambassador Ball for the view he 
has taken in this matter. 

In his recent book, “The Discipline of 
Power,” Mr. Ball argues it is a romatic 
delusion” to believe that anything short 
of armed force will bring about the down- 
fall of the Rhodesian Government. And, 
of course, this is what the Charter of 
the United Nations calls for if economic 
sanctions fail. 

Mr. Ball points up what I believe to be 
the very grave risk involved in this ac- 
tion against Rhodesia. This country, if 
the President pursues his present policy, 
could very well find itself embroiled in 
an armed intervention in Rhodesia. 

So, in addition to the injustice of our 
action, there is this practical matter to 
consider. We must not stumble into an- 
other Vietnam—this time in Africa. 

There is evidence already that our 
participation in the boycott of Rhodesia 
is hurting our vital interests. Rhodesia 
was one of our important sources of 
chromium ore which is a primary ele- 
ment in the making of stainless steel. 
But because the United States has pro- 
hibited imports from Rhodesia, our coun- 
try is dependent on the Soviet Union for 
more than one-half of its chromite im- 
ports—and I might say at increased 
prices. 

So we cannot purchase chrome from 
Rhodesia, a nation at peace, but must 
instead purchase it from the Soviet 
Union, which is supplying the bulk of the 
bh material to keep the Vietnam war 
going. 

Mr. President, I think it should be 
made a matter of record that while this 
country is fully supporting Great Britain 
in its vindictive policies against Rho- 
desia, the British in turn have failed to 
support the United States in its defense 
of South Vietnam. 

Ships flying the British flag continue 
to deliver supplies to the ports of North 
Vietnam, For the first 6 months of this 
year, 61 such ships were reported. This 
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represents an increase of nearly 100 per- 
cent over the same period last year. 

The British also have refused to honor 
the economic boycott of Cuba which has 
been imposed by the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. With respect to 
those shipments, British officials have 
been quoted as saying, “We do not be- 
lieve in economic boycotts.” 

Again, while this country fully coop- 
erates in the United Nations sanctions 
against Rhodesia, the United Nations, for 
its part, refuses even to consider the 
question of a boycott of North Vietnam. 
This is so despite the fact that the U.N. 
is specifically charged with helping to 
maintain world peace and specifically 
prohibited from interfering in the in- 
ternal affairs of any nation. 

Mr. President, I strongly object to the 
actions taken by this Government 
against the country of Rhodesia. I firmly 
believe we are embarked on a dangerous 
path, one that does no honor to our tra- 
ditions as a peace-loving people. It is an 
unprincipled act and a dangerous one. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 11618. An act to prevent the importa- 
tion of endangered species of fish or wildlife 
into the United States; to prevent the inter- 
state shipment of reptiles, amphibians, and 
other wildlife taken contrary to State law; 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12843. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; and 

H.R. 18673. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to prescribe health care 
cost-sharing arrangements for certain sur- 
viving dependents, and for other purposes, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills: 


S. 38865. An act to clarify the status of Na- 
tional Guard technicians, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 10864. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in Saline County, Ark., to the Dierks Forests, 
Incorporated, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 15794. An act to provide for U.S. 
standards and a national inspection system 
for grain, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16086. An act to amend the act of 
August 25, 1959 (73 Stat. 420), pertaining to 
the affairs of the Choctaw Tribe of 
Oklahoma; 

H.R. 16361. An act to provide additional 
revenue for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 16729. An act to extend for 2 years 
certain programs providing assistance to stu- 
dents at institutions of higher education, to 
modify such programs, and to provide for 
planning, evaluation, and adequate leadtime 
in such programs, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 
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H.R. 11618. An act to prevent the importa- 
tion of en species of fish or wild- 
life into the United States; to prevent the 
interstate shipment of reptiles, amphibians, 
and other wildlife taken contrary to State 
law; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

H. R. 18673. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to prescribe health care 
cost-sharing arrangements for certain sur- 
viving dependents, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
under the provisions of Public Law 74- 
170, appoints the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan] to attend the In- 
terparliamentary Union Meeting, to be 
held at Lima, Peru, on September 5-13, 
1968. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice Presi- 
dent, appoints the following Senators to 
attend the meeting of the 23d session of 
the United Nations General Assembly, to 
be held at New York, N.Y., from Septem- 
ber 17 to mid-December 1968: the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Symincton] and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 816, 80th Congress, reappoints the 
following Senators to the Board of Visi- 
tors to the U.S. Naval Academy: the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH], the Senator from Maryland 
LMr. BREWSTER], and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. BAKER]. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice Presi- 
dent, in accordance with Senate Resolu- 
tion 281, appoints the following Senators 
to the Select Committee To Study the 
Unmet Basic Needs Among the People of 
the United States: the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javrrs], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Boccs], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Har- 
FIELD]. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
the Air Force, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report entitled “Semiannual Experimental, 
Development, Test, and Research Procure- 
ment Action Report,” for the period January 
1, 1968 through June 30, 1968 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Report oF SECRETARY OF STATE 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the ex- 
tent and disposition of U.S. contributions 
to international organizations, for the fiscal 
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year 1967 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL PARK FOUNDATION 


A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the National Park Foun- 
dation, covering the period December 18, 
1967 through June 30, 1968 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertain to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


Report OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the 17th annual report of the 
Commissioner of Education on the adminis- 
tration of Public Laws 874 and 815, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended, for the fiscal year which 
ended on June 30, 1967 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
Acr or 1954 


A letter from the Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, to eliminate the re- 
quirement for a finding of practical value 
and abolish the distinction between the 
commercial licenses for facilities and certain 
research and development licenses for facili- 
ties and other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 


CERTAIN 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LAUSCHE, from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 2687. A bill to amend section 17 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide for ju- 
dicial review of orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1499). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 3738. A bill to amend the definition of 
“felony” in title IV (adding chapter 44 of 
title 18, United States Code) and title VII 
of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (Rept. No. 1500). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 3967. A bill relating to the effective date 
of the 1966 change in the definition of earned 
income for purposes of pension plans of self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 3968. A bill for the relief of Jose Molina- 
Nieto, his wife, Maria Jorge (Georgina) Luna 
de Molina, and their children, Maria Asunc- 
tion Molina, Jacinto Molina, Marina Molina, 
Beatrice Molina, Ignacio Molina, Pedro Mo- 
lina, and Eulalia Molina; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr, CHURCH: 

S. 3969. A bill for the relief of certain in- 
dividuals; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 3970. A bill for the relief of Ping Wah 
Cheng, Chuen Sang Cheung, Shui Feng Chen; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 3971. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ruperto 
Evangelista Perez, Jr., and Dr. Bella P. Mer- 
pado Perez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (by 
request) : 

S. 3972. A bill to authorize a study for a 
waterway connecting the Kanawha River, 
W. Va., and the James River, Va., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 3973. A bill for the relief of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Insurance Co., the Queen 
Insurance Co. of America, the Newark Fire 
Insurance Co., and the Star Insurance Co.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bark when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 3974. A bill for the relief of Frank Mc- 
Grady; and 

S. 3975. A bill for the relief of Joseph M. 
Whelan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3976. A bill for the relief of Tsang 
eas Yau; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DOMINICK (for himself, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. HAN- 
SEN, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. JORDAN of 
Idaho, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. MCGEE, and Mr. MURPHY) : 

S. 3977. A bill for the relief of certain in- 
dividuals; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina: 

S. 3978. A bill for the relief of King-Fa Yu; 

S. 3979. A bill for the relief of Ah Gee Yue 
(also known as Ah Kin Yu); and 

S. 3980. A bill for the relief of Shu Ling 
Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 3981. A bill for the relief of Andreas 
Boutis; and 

S. 3982. A bill for the relief of Chong Pil 
Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3983. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Biscayne National Monu- 
ment in the State of Florida, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 3984. A bill to amend chapter 28 of 
title 38, United States Code, to increase 
the maximum amount which the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs may pay to cover 
the burial and funeral expenses of certain 
deceased veterans; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

S. 3985. A bill to extend benefits under 
section 8191 of title 5, United States Code, to 
law enforcement officers and firemen not 
employed by the United States who are 
Killed or totally disabled in the line of 
duty; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Baym when he 
introduced the first above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S.J. Res. 198. Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a gold medal to George Jes- 
sel; and 

S. J. Res. 199. Joint resolution autho: 
the issuance of a gold medal to Jimmy 
Durante; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above joint 
resolutions, which appear under separate 
headings.) 


S. 3969—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
FOR THE RELIEF OF CERTAIN 
INDIVIDUALS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today, for referral, a private bill 
for the relief of 55 aliens. These indi- 
viduals are Basques from Spain, em- 
ployed as sheepherders in the State of 
Idaho. You have, on numerous occasions, 
heard me speak of the Basques of Ida- 
ho and the high regard in which we hold 
them. This also is true of the sheep- 
herders, an occupation the Basques have 
pursued there for many years, demon- 
strating unequalled care for their 
charges, a fact long known and highly 
valued by Idaho sheep ranchers. 

Theirs is an important contribution to 
this industry, a contribution we cannot 
afford to lose. For this reason, I urge ap- 
proval of this bill, granting them perma- 
nent residence in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3969) for the relief of cer- 
tain individuals, introduced by Mr. 
CHURCH, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


S. 3973—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
FOR THE RELIEF OF FOUR IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing, for appropriate reference, 
a bill to provide relief for four insurance 
compaines which were members of the 
American Hull Insurance Syndicate dur- 
ing the early days of World War II and 
sustained major losses providing insur- 
ance protection for American shipping 
in that critical period. These companies 
the American & Foreign Insurance Co., 
the Queen Insurance Co. of America, the 
Newark Fire Insurance Co., and the Star 
Insurance Co., are members of the Royal- 
Globe Insurance Group. Each of these 
firms was incorporated in the United 
States many years ago; each has its main 
office in New York City, and each em- 
ploys American workers, but because of 
restrictions on stockownership they were 
not qualified to share in later reimburse- 
ments. 

Nevertheless, they have always been 
considered to be American domiciled 
companies, and they have been members 
of the American Hull Insurance Syndi- 
cate since it was established in 1920 at 
the request of the American Government. 
Along with the other 79 companies in this 
group, these four wrote their allotted 
share of war-risk insurance for Ameri- 
can hulls in World War II and suffered 
proportionate losses. 

Before the United States became an 
active participant in World War II in 
1941, the affiliated companies sustained 
severe losses because of German attacks 
on Allied shipping. Under the Neutrality 
Act which was in effect before the of- 
ficial involvement of the United States as 
a belligerent, the American Hull Insur- 
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ance Group could not collect for war 
losses to its insured shipping. Despite 
this, apparently in the belief that the 
National Government would sanction 
the policy, the syndicate continued to 
assume war-risk insurance in this period 
of trial and tribulation. Later, partial 
reimbursement was made for the losses 
incurred before active U.S. participation. 
Following Pearl Harbor war-risk insur- 
ance was taken over by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but by that time the reserves 
of these companies had been exhausted. 

An act of Congress adopted after the 
end of World War I provided that the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
could use sequestered alien assets to settle 
claims for losses sustained in the period 
of the war when the Neutrality Act had 
been in effect. However, only companies 
which were both incorporated and owned 
by American stockholders were allowed 
to file claims under this law. 

Under British law the companies were 
considered to be American citizens be- 
cause of the situs of their incorporation, 
but because their stock was owned by 
British interests these four companies 
were banned from the treatment ac- 
corded other members of the syndicate. 
However, the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Act did permit American stockholders 
owning substantial interest in a foreign 
corporation to file claims for losses to the 
extent of their ownership. 

The purpose of this bill would be to 
authorize the payment of relief for the 
inequitable treatment afforded these four 
companies. It would permit reimburse- 
ment to them for provable losses sus- 
tained in supporting the U.S. war 
effort in the early days of World War 
II which they have been unable to col- 
lect because of legal technicalities. It has 
been estimated that the total provable 
loss of the four companies would amount 
to $858,170.81, allocated as follows to each 
company: American & Foreign Insur- 
ance Co., $437,904.29; Queen Insurance 
Co., $251,186.77; Newark Fire Insurance 
Co., $71,767.67; Star Insurance Co., 
$97,312.08. 

Let me stress, however, that the bill 
does not provide for any fixed amount of 
reimbursement. To the contrary, it would 
direct the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission to determine the total prov- 
able losses of each company and to com- 
pute each company’s share of the total 
losses suffered by the syndicate. Provable 
losses would be determined by deducting 
paid losses, commissions, and expenses 
from premiums received by each com- 
pany. The Commission would then cer- 
tify to the Treasury the proportion of 
such losses which would have been paid 
to each company if it had been eligible 
for reimbursement as a member of the 
syndicate under the War Claims Act of 
1948. 

Mr. President, it is entirely proper and 
just that these four companies should re- 
ceive reimbursement for early World 
War II losses on insured shipping in the 
same proportion as the other members 
of the American Hull Insurance Syndi- 
cate. Although they are incorporated in 
the United States and provided war-risk 
insurance during a critical period of our 
history, they are ineligible under present 
law to receive war claims payments. Dur- 
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ing the period that the Neutrality Act 
was in existence, these companies joined 
with other American companies to pro- 
vide insurance which was essential to 
keep vital American shipping flowing 
to our allies. The service which they 
rendered was encouraged, in order to 
meet a need which the Government it- 
self was unable to provide. It seems to me 
that in all fairness Congress should take 
steps to rectify the obvious inequity 
which has faced these particular com- 
panies. 

In order to provide more complete 
background information on the signi- 
ficant role played by the American Hull 
Insurance Syndicate in meeting war-risk 
insurance losses during the early years of 
World War II, I ask unanimous consent 
that an excerpt from a report of the War 
Claims Commission made on January 16, 
1953 (House Document No. 67, 83d Con- 
gress, first session, pp. 141-142), be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. I also ask consent that 
the full text of the bill, which is brief, 
be also printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and excerpt will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (3973) for the relief of the 
American & Foreign Insurance Co., 
the Queen Insurance Co. of America, the 
Newark Fire Insurance Co., and the Star 
Insurance Co., introduced by Mr. BAYH, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. 3973 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission is 
authorized and directed to determine the 
total provable losses sustained by each of the 
following insurance companies as members 
of the American Hull Insurance Syndicate 
during the period September 1, 1939 to Sep- 
tember 2, 1945; the American and Foreign 
Insurance Company of New York, the Newark 
Fire Insurance Company of New Jersey, the 
Queen Insurance Company of America of New 
York, the Star Insurance Company of New 
York. The Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission shall compute each company’s share 
of the total losses of that syndicate and the 
provable losses shall be determined by de- 
ducting paid losses, commissions and ex- 
penses from premiums received by each com- 
pany concerned. Upon determination of total 
provable loss sustained by each company the 
Commission shall determine the proportion 
of such losses which would have been paid 
to each company if it had been eligible for re- 
imbursement as a member of such syndicate 
under the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, and shall certify such amount to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated to each of the insurance companies 
named in section 1 of this Act the amount 
certified to him by the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ments Commission as the amount of provable 
losses suffered by each company named in 
section 1 of this Act in full settlement of that 
company’s claim against the United States 
for reimbursement for such losses, 

Sec. 3. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
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any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this subsection 
shall be deemed guilty or a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The excerpt, presented by Mr. BAYH, 
is as follows: 


[House Document No. 67, pp. 141-142, 83d 
Congress, First Session | 

„A“. CLAIMS or INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 

The American insurance companies which 
Were engaged in the underwriting of various 
types of war-risk insurance and reinsurance 
during the war, claim as subrogees for the 
amounts they paid on maritime losses sus- 
tained during World War II. These insurance 
companies paid out approximately $191,500,- 
000 on losses, distributed as follows: 


ö AA etn $144, 000, 000 
pv? Ie Br SSS ee eS oS 44, 500, 000 
Protection and indemnity 3, 000, 000 

Fos!!! 191. 500, 000 


The premiums the companies received on 
the specific contracts of insurance in which 
losses occurred amounted to approximately 
$6,550,000. 

The losses in question involved approxi- 
mately 1,300 ships which were either dam- 
aged or sunk during a perlod of the war 
when Government insurance was not avall- 
able. Although the United States Maritime 
Commission had been authorized by the act 
of June 29, 1940, to write war-risk insurance 
on American vessels engaged in the Com- 
merce of the United States, there was doubt 
as to whether the Commission had the power 
to write insurance on American vessels carry- 
ing military or other supplies to Allied ports 
during the first critical months after the 
United States entered the war. The doubt 
was caused by a proviso in the act of June 
29, 1940, that in the event the neutrality law 
then in effect was suspended, no vessel or its 
officers and crew, carrying contraband and 
no cargo of contraband could be insured un- 
der the act. 

The American Hull Syndicate, which in- 
cludes the claimants for the war losses un- 
der consideration, apparently stepped in the 
breach created by the unavailability of the 
Government insurance and wrote the war- 
risk insurance on vessels used chiefly in 
transporting such basic commodities as wool, 
rubber, tin, burlap and scarce metals to the 
United States and in supplying cotton, pe- 
troleum products and similar items to the 
nations friendly to the United States. The 
insurance was written at stabilized rates of 
premiums announced from time to time. In 
March 1942 the above-mentioned proviso was 
repealed and in April 1942 the War Shipping 
Administration, the agency to which the in- 
surance functions of the Maritime Commis- 
sion were transferred, was relieved of the 
necessity for charging premiums adequate to 
cover the risks assumed. Following the en- 
actment of the provisions the War Shipping 
Administration began to carry the war-risk 
insurance on American vessels; whereupon, 
the Hull Syndicate withdrew from the field 
of writing war-risk insurance on hulls. 

The right of underwriters to rank as war- 
damage claimants has been recognized by 
the Congress and by the courts and commis- 
sions which have been concerned with war 
claims arising out of previous conflicts. In 
World War I there was no adjudication of 
the issue by the American-German Mixed 
Claims Commission because a compromise 
was reached pursuant to which Germany 
agreed to pay the underwriters 83 percent 
of the losses they sustained. However, in a 
life-insurance case Umpire Parker referred 
to contracts of marine insurance cases in 
the following language: 
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a contract of marine or war-risk 
insurance is a contract of indemnity in- 
grafted on and adhering in the property in- 
sured. * * * the insured suffers no loss to 
the extent of payments made him by the 
insurer, who is the real loser to the extent 
of such payments not reimbursed by reinsur- 
ance. * * *” 

It is the view of the Commission that the 
underwriters have valid war claims for the 
losses they sustained under their war-risk 
contracts of insurance. In their behalf it 
must be said that but for the contracts of 
insurance they wrote, many ships engaged 
in the commerce of the United States would 
not have taken to sea and the United States 
and its allies would have been denied vital 
material whose shipment to their destination 
the underwriters made possible. The under- 
writers have, themselves, urged that “there 
can be no doubt that in carrying so large 
a part of the burden of war risk * * the 
syndicate performed a duty to the highest 
importance to the American economy when 
the danger was greatest and the Government 
was least able to act.” 


S. 3984—-INTRODUCTION OF BILL RE- 
LATING TO INCREASED BURIAL 
EXPENSES FOR VETERANS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill which 
would authorize the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to contribute a larger share to the 
burial costs of wartime and disabled vet- 
erans. Present law (38 USC 901 et. seq.) 
provides for the payment of not to ex- 
ceed $250 toward the burial, funeral ex- 
penses, and costs of transporting a body 
to the burial site of those veterans who 
served during periods of armed conflict 
and certain peacetime veterans whose 
deaths are service related. Also, provision 
is made for transporting the remains of 
veterans who might die while hospital- 
ized or domiciled in a veterans’ hospital 
or elsewhere at the expense of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

In the 10 years since the enactment of 
the present law, the cost of burial ex- 
penses has increased considerably. The 
National Funeral Directors Association, 
which conducts an annual nationwide 
survey among its members, has indicated 
that the average cost of regular adult 
funeral services increased from $661 in 
1958 to $820 in 1966. In addition inter- 
ment or cremation charges, which are 
separate from those paid to the funeral 
director for his services, have increased 
likewise, The cost and charges for open- 
ing and closing a grave will run from $45 
to $150. Cremation costs vary from $35 
to $100, and there are additional charges 
for urns and niches. 

Under the circumstances the $250 
which is now authorized for burial ex- 
penses for veterans is obviously inade- 
quate. It seems to me that some admin- 
istrative flexibility should be authorized 
which would permit the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to share the unavoidable 
burden which falls on the estate and the 
family of a wartime veteran. Conse- 
quently, my bill would strike out the 
present maximum limit of $250 and 
would authorize payment of an amount 
determined to be reasonable and neces- 
sary, but in no case to exceed $500. If 
this were adopted it would enable the 
Administrator to vary the amount of 
contribution according to actual need 
and also to take into account the rising 
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costs of services, within the maximum 
authorized amount of $500. 

Perhaps it would be relevant to point 
out that present law (10 U.S.C. 1482 et 
seq.), in providing for the final disposi- 
tion of the remains of deceased active 
duty military service personnel, author- 
izes the appropriate secretary to pay for 
necessary burial expenses. In addition 
to preparing the remains, providing an 
appropriate casket, and transporting 
them with an escort to place of burial, a 
cash interment allowance is paid in ac- 
cordance with the circumstances of the 
burial for necessary expenses which 
are not larger than those normally in- 
curred. This language permits an ad- 
justment of the amounts paid according 
to actual costs; at present the maximum 
interment allowance for burial in a pri- 
vate cemetery is $500. 

The bill I am introducing proposes to 
confer similar discretionary authority 
on the Veterans’ Administration to ad- 
just the amount paid for the burial of 
eligible veterans in accordance with 
need and actual costs, up to the maxi- 
mum of $500 in each case. It seems to 
me that Congress should provide ade- 
quate funds to cover the bulk of un- 
avoidable funeral expenses for wartime 
veterans unless it is demonstrated that 
there is no financial need for such help. 
Especially in those cases where the es- 
tate is so smal] that interment charges 
become a sizable drain on the resources 
of his family, the present limit of $250 
is pitifully small. 

I hope that Members of both the 
House and Senate will turn their atten- 
tion to this matter in order that more 
realistic assistance can be authorized 
for this worthy purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3984) to amend chapter 23 
of title 38, United States Code, to in- 
crease the maximum amount which the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may 
pay to cover the burial and funeral ex- 
penses of certain deceased veterans, in- 
troduced by Mr. Baym, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Netson] I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
IN OUxE] be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill (S. 3875) the Community Self-De- 
termination Act of 1968. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
at its next printing, the name of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 8) 
to amend the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, so as to make its pro- 
visions applicable to agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous consent 
that, at its next printing, the name of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Har- 
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RIS] be added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 3784) to establish an Aging Research 
Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 3893) to author- 
ize the use of facilities at the U.S. Public 
Health Service Owyhee Indian Hospital 
to provide certain medical care to non- 
Indians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER announced 
that on today, August 2, 1968, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore signed the following 
enrolled bills, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

H.R. 16361. An act to provide additional 
revenue for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16729. An act to extend for two years 
certain programs providing assistance to stu- 
dents at institutions of higher education, to 
modify such programs, and to provide for 
planning, evaluation, and adequate leadtime 
in such programs. 


BETTER CONTROL OF INTERSTATE 
TRAFFIC IN FIREARMS—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 929 THROUGH 932 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted four amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3633) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to provide for bet- 
ter control of the interstate traffic in fire- 
arms, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF PUEBLO DE TAOS LANDS 
HEARING 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs has set hear- 
ings September 19 and 20 on H.R. 3306, 
& House bill to place certain National 
Forest lands in New Mexico in trust for 
the use of the Taos Indians. 

The hearings have been set at the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON], who has cooperated in 
recent subcommittee efforts to find a con- 
sensus on the matter. Because of public 
interest in the matter, and the fact that 
we are coming back in September, it has 
been concluded that hearings can and 
should be held. 

I make this announcement so persons 
interested may file statements with the 
committee or, if they wish, request per- 
mission to appear at the hearings. 


INDEMNITY PAYMENT TO CERTAIN 
DAIRY FARMERS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
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two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 3638) to extend for 
3 years the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make indemnity payments 
to dairy farmers for milk required to be 
withheld from commercial markets be- 
cause it contains residues of chemicals 
registered and approved for use by the 
Federal Government. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 1, 1968, p. 24762, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, con- 
ferees on both sides unanimously signed 
the report. As passed by the Senate, this 
bill authorized dairy indemnity pay- 
ments for 3 years. The House amend- 
ment authorized such payments for only 
1 year. The conference substitute for the 
House amendment provides for pay- 
ments for 2 years. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


THE CREDIT UNION MOVEMENT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I know 
of no two Senators who have worked 
harder on behalf of the credit union 
movement than the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, Sparkman], and the able chairman 
of the Subcomittee on Financial Institu- 
tions, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxmirE]. The credit union movement 
plays a vital role in providing millions of 
families with low-cost credit when they 
need it the most. 

At the same time, the credit unions 
have proven to be safe and effective in- 
stitutions for savings deposits. I was 
pleased to see the 90th Congress take a 
number of actions which modernize and 
update the Federal Credit Union Act 
and permit credit unions to provide even 
better service to their members. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two resolutions passed by 
CUNA, commending Senator SPARKMAN 
and Senator Proxmire, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMMENDING SENATOR SPARKMAN AND SENATE 
BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 

Whereas, Senator John J. Sparkman, Chair- 
man, and members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the United States Senate 
have granted public hearings and promul- 
gated extensive credit union legislation in- 
troduced in the 90th Congress at the request 
of CUNA International, Inc., and 

Whereas, Senator Sparkman and members 
of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
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the United States Senate have by their in- 
terest in and support of such legislation 
greatly furthered the best interests of the 
credit union movement in the United States 
and its millions of members, 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the 
Board of Directors of CUNA International 
does hereby place on record its commenda- 
tion and appreciation to Senator Spark- 
man, Chairman, and the individual mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate for their 
part in furthering the passage of sound legis- 
lation for the modernization and advance- 
ment of federal credit unions, and 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to Senator Spark- 
man and to each member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the United States 
Senate. 


COMMENDING SENATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE 

Whereas, Senator William Proxmire of 
Wisconsin, as Chairman of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of the U.S. Congress, as 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Financial 
Institutions, and as a member of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, has 
demonstrated keen, analytical and objective 
approaches to economic and financial mat- 
ters and the institutions associated there- 
with, and 

Whereas, Senator Proxmire, as Chairman 
of the Financial Institutions Subcommittee, 
has expedited consideration of credit union 
legislation, and 

Whereas, Senator Proxmire has ener- 
getically and aggressively assumed the role 
of principal advocate in the Senate of truth- 
in-lending legislation, and has managed 
such legislation to unanimous acceptance by 
the U.S. Senate, and 

Whereas, Senator Proxmire has won the 
respect and appreciation of consumers and 
credit unionists for his untiring efforts in 
their behalf, 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the 
Board of Directors of CUNA International 
does hereby place on record its wholehearted 
commendation of Senator Proxmire’s public 
service and its appreciation for his dedicated 
and aggressive leadership in consumer credit 
legislation as well as legislation of direct 
concern to credit unions, and 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to Senator William 
Proxmire and to the Wisconsin Credit Un- 
ion League. 


A USEFUL CONGRESSIONAL PUBLI- 
CATION FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
July 10, 1968, the Committee on Small 
Business released a report entitled Auto- 
matic Data Processing and the Small 
Businessman.” The report, prepared by 
Mr. Robert L. Chartrand of the Science 
Policy Research Division, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, Library of Congress, will 
be of great interest to Members of Con- 
gress as well as the small business com- 
munity. 

As chairman of the committee I have 
long recognized the need of the small 
businessman to utilize effectively new 
tools and techniques of modern manage- 
ment in order to survive in a competitive 
market. Focusing on the needs and prac- 
tices of the small business in using auto- 
matic data processing, the report exam- 
ines three major areas of information: 

First. The status of Federal Govern- 
ment activity in providing information 
and other forms of support in the area of 
automatic data processing technology to 
the small businessman; 

Second. Detailed information describ- 
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ing how and where the small business 
community has been using automatic 
data processing; and 

Third. Useful information regarding 
the tools, techniques, and applications 
which should be considered by the small 
businessman who seeks to improve his 
business operation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrecorp, Chapter 1, Sum- 
mary and Conclusions of the Report.” 

There being no objection, the chapter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING AND THE SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN 


I. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
A, Summary 


Automatic data processing technology 
represents man’s innovative ability to over- 
come many of the problems inherent in col- 
lecting, indexing, storing, manipulating, and 
retrieving information. The impact of this 
technology on the public and private ele- 
ments of our society has been pronounced. 
In the governmental realm, a recent report 
stated: 

“No single technological advance in recent 
years has contributed more to effectiveness 
and efficiency in Government operations than 
the development of electronic data processing 
equipment.“ 

The application of the computer and its 
ancillary tools to business problems also has 
proceeded at an accelerated pace. Today, 
while many larger corporations have tested 
and invested in automatic data processing 
systems, a significant portion of the small 
business community remains unconvinced of 
the desirability or feasibility of using the new 
approach. Yet there is a growing awareness 
that the contemporary small entrepreneur 
must avail himself to those mechanisms and 
services which will allow him to survive in 
an age where competition is increasingly 
sophisticated and unrelenting. 

There has been a recognized need on the 
part of the Federal Government—executive 
branch agencies and legislative branch com- 
ponents—and various private sector groups 
for an overall strategy to be conceived which 
would lead to a marshaling of resources to 
address the problem of linking the small 
business community with the potential of 
the computer, Much of the effort expended 
heretofore has been unfocused or lacking in 
continuity, and this situation has resulted in 
the study undertaken by the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business. 

An examination of the problem area has 
permitted the identification of three critical 
requirements for future action. First, a care- 
fully coordinated investigation of user (that 
is, small business) needs for automatic data 
processing support should be initiated, The 
fragmentary data now in existence requires 
updating, and should be analyzed in the light 
of state-of-the-art developments of the last 
few years. The responsibility for organizing 
this activity should be negotiated through 
discussion between cognizant Government 
and business organizations. 

The second vital requirement is related to 
identifying those hardware and software de- 
velopments of the immediate past and fore- 
seeable future in terms of their application 
to the multitudinous problems of the small 
businessman. The small business community 
is increasing at a great rate: 200,000 new 
small firms since 1961; 50,000 now taking 
their place in the competitive milieu every 
year. The role of industry in helping to match 
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the new devices and man-machine tech- 
niques with the discrete applications cannot 
be underplayed, but the contributions of gov- 
ernmental groups also must be delineated 
and evaluated. 

The third requirement which is critical to 
an improvement of the status of the small 
business is for a much enhanced program of 
orientation and education of the small mer- 
chant in terms of the support which can be 
gained from utilizing automatic data proc- 
essing. The level of technical literacy must 
be raised, and a willingness to seek out and 
listen to counsel must be engendered, Al- 
though ind increasingly has provided 
information to the public about the pro’s 
and con’s of the new machine technology, 
the degree of understanding remains inade- 
quate to the needs of our times. 

The Federal Government has played a 
growing role in encouraging the use of com- 
puter technology by business. Through the 
support provided by the Office of State Tech- 
nical Services’ grants, pilot projects involv- 
ing business concerns and other private sec- 
tor elements have been founded; also, dozens 
of workshops, conferences, and training cur- 
riculums have been established to provide 
guidance to the busy businessman. The Small 
Business Administration, in fulfillment of 
its charter, continues to sponsor educational 
programs designed to introduce automatic 
data processing to the small businessman. In 
addition, this group has prepared and dis- 
seminated countless copies of basic reference 
literature on the subject. The Office of Tech- 
nology Utilization of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration has estab- 
lished a repository for computer programs at 
the University of Georgia, which may be 
drawn upon by businessmen. These Federal 
units and others to a lesser degree have con- 
fronted the dilemma of the small business- 
man and sought to render useful assistance 
in the form of counsel, funding, and back- 
ground material. 

Nor has the private sector of society been 
idle. While their resources necessarily are 
limited, the trade associations such as the 
Association of Data Processing Services Or- 
ganizations and the National Retail Mer- 
chants Association, among others, have 
moved to provide member firms with current 
information on the possibilities for using 
punched card equipment and computers. 
Universities, too, have become involved 
through the medium of moneys granted by 
the Office of State Technical Services. 
Throughout the efforts to raise and apply 
resources which could be put to use by the 
small businessman a question of authority 
and responsibility has emerged. Should there 
be a single point of coordination within the 
Federal Government so that the application 
of talent and funding would result in topi- 
mum benefits? 

The findings of the committee regarding 
industrial acceptance of governmental sup- 
port in this area indicate that in general 
both large and small business concerns favor 
the allocation of Federal funds in educa- 
tional and experimental systems efforts. It 
is recognized by business that many of the 
applications now fully supported by ADP- 
oriented equipment and software were 
brought to that state of performance as the 
result of work done with Government money. 
The emergence of State and metropolitan 
governmental capabilities in the data proc- 
essing realm also has affected the attitude 
and willingness o become involved on the 
part of many small businessmen. The need of 
small business, then, is for the establish- 
ment of a policy at the Federal level which 
would bring together and make available to 
the “small” businessman sufficient funding, 
educational resources, and counseling ex- 
pertise. In a number of instances, the level 
of effort by Federal agencies could be raised 
considerably; this should be the result, it 
was indicated by many of those in contact 
with the committee, of a reappraisal of in- 
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dividual agency policy and resource commit- 
ment. 

The expansion of business participation in 
its own members education and status im- 
provement also was voiced by contributors to 
the committee study. There is a distinct need 
for an increased public relations effort so 
that the small businessman knows who wants 
to discuss the advantages and limitations of 
automatic data processing with him and why 
that particular group is so engaged. It should 
be noted that some of the larger corporations 
provide the means for employees to gain 
information or attend classes on computer 
technology, but few of the smaller firms are 
in a position to do this. 

The transfer of technology from one en- 
vironment to another has been addressed in 
an earlier committee report entitled “Policy 
Planning for Technology Transfer.” The ad- 
vances made, for example, in the aerospace 
field may be useful to the small entrepreneur, 
but if any significant modification to a de- 
vice or program is required, the matter may 
be allowed to drop. What is the proper organ- 
ism for assessing which tools and techniques 
could be collected and applied to the range 
of small business applications? Would this be 
a suitable project for university or founda- 
tion research, or should this fall within the 
aegis of a trade association project for its 
members? The feasibility of taking advantage 
of equipments, software, or applications de- 
veloped elsewhere in our society needs to be 
viewed realistically. Such carryover may even 
be feasible, but at what cost? The commit- 
tee report on technology transfer has this 
to say: 

“The transfer of technology from Federal 
military-space programs to commercial ap- 
plication is intrinsically inefficient compared 
to directed research and development spon- 
sored for specific purposes by industry. Only 
the massiveness of the recent Government 
investment makes the promise of private 
sector gains possible.” * 

The report then goes on to identify cer- 
tain contributions which such transfer of 
technology provides to the economy: 

Direct transfers of packaged technology, 
such as airplanes or computers. 

Tangible or intangible spinoff applications 
in other industries. 

New processes and techniques, new prod- 
ucts, and devices to replace former methods 
and provide capabilities not previously avail- 
able. 

Cost reductions in goods, processing, and 
services. 

The nature of the American small busi- 
ness community has allowed many areas of 
marginal responsibility and activity to evolve. 
Indeed, the very definition of “small busi- 
ness” varies from industry to industry. In 
order to have a common point of departure 
for the purpose of the committee report, the 
Code of Federal Regulations categories and 
definitions are iterated. 

Industry and limitation: 

Construction: $5 million annual average 
receipts. 

Durable goods manufacture: 250 employ- 
ees. 

Nondurable goods manufacture: 250 em- 
ployees. 

Transportation and communication: $5 
million annual average receipts. — 

Wholesale-retail trade: $5 million annual 
average receipts. 

Finance and industry: $20 million assets. 

Services and miscellaneous: $3 million an- 
nual average receipts. 

Petroleum: $5 million annual average re- 
ceipts. 


2U.S. Senate, Select Committee on Small 
Business. Subcommittee on Science and 
Technology. Policy planing for technology 
transfer. (goth Cong., first sess. ent 
No, 15, 1967.) Washington, U.S. Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1967, p. 3. 
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The advantages to be derived, and the 
constraints to be acknowledged, from small 
business utilization of automatic data proc- 
essing are of prime importance to the Na- 
tion at large. As a result of analyzing the 
experience of the small business community 
in its relationship with those who supply 
technological support, the requirement for 
further study, discussion, and program devel- 
opment has been ascertained. 


B. Conclusions 


The analysis of the information which 
forms the basis for this report indicates the 
existence of these key factors in the national 
efforts to insure the stability and growth of 
small business through the utilization of 
automatic data processing technology. 

(1) The state of the art of computer tech- 
nology continues to progress impressively 
and should maintain a high level of contri- 
bution, as expressed in tools and techniques, 
for use by small business. 

(2) The augmenting of counseling serv- 
ices both in government and industry will be 
needed if small business is to have access 
to that expertise which is requisite to its 
survival and growth. 

(3) The evolution of more flexible, broader 
gaged service bureau centers, with their abil- 
ity to serve the small businessman, is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the Nation. 

(4) Formal orientation and education cur- 
riculums are required, through government, 
university, and trade association sponsorship, 
in the era ahead. 

(5) An investigation, on a continuing 
basis, of the changing cost-benefit ratios for 
various applications and various industries 
will be essential to convincing the small busi- 
nessman of the applicability of ADP to his 
problems. 

(6) The establishment of a Federal focal 
point for support to the small businessman, 
authorized by the Congress and implemented 
by the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, would appear to be a future 
development. 

(7) The creation of the opportunity for 
expanded public discussion and the correla- 
tion of opinion from all sectors is necessary 
prior to the initiation of a detailed plan for 
public policy. User reaction to existing pro- 
grams, both public and private, must be re- 
viewed in the light of projected technologi- 
cal progress and the anticipated needs of the 
small business community. 


POPULAR PLURALITY AND THE 
PRESIDENCY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement prepared for de- 
livery by the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], who is necessarily absent to- 
day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

POPULAR PLURALITY AND THE PRESIDENCY 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I hereby add 
my voice to the growing list of Senators who 
have pledged their support to a plan of in- 
suring that in the event of a deadlock in the 
Electoral College as a result of the 1968 Presi- 
dential Election, the candidate for President 
having a popular plurality be elected to office 
by the House of Representatives, and that 
the Senate exercise the same democratic prin- 
ciple in its selection of the Vice President. 

Iam not persuaded by the arguments that 
have been advanced by opponents of the 
Electoral College system that the system be 
abolished. I recognize that much study has 
been given to the problem, but remain un- 
convinced that the less populous States 
would not suffer by the abolition of our cur- 
rent and time-tested system. The so-called 
Gossett Plan, advanced by the American Bar 
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Association, specifically excludes Alaska and 
Hawaii from its consideration. 

However, after carefully considering the 
climate of our great Nation in this year, I 
have reached the personal conclusion that 
the further political unrest and turmoil that 
could result from a candidate’s failure to 
achieve an Electoral College majority would 
not benefit our country. The resulting con- 
troversies in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate might tend to further the 
cause of chaos, not the ideal of democracy. 
Accordingly, I endorse the plan whereby the 
candidates having the national popular 
plurality would be elected President by the 
House of Representatives and Vice President 
by the Senate in the event no candidate 
achieves a majority of Electoral College votes. 
While I support the concept of the Electoral 
College, I do not believe it should become 
an unwitting device which could lead to the 
selection of a President through deals rather 
than through the votes of the people. 


GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
share with Senators a letter that I re- 
ceived recently from one of my constitu- 
ents. For obvious reasons her name has 
been deleted. 

I am publicizing this tragic story to 
help Senators who are struggling with 
their consciences over gun control legis- 
lation to realize the immediacy of the 
problem. Delay is a luxury we cannot 
afford, and any effort we make to avert 
further deaths through laxity in fire- 
arms regulations will mark a milestone 
in sour search for a society without vio- 
lence. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLY 11, 1968. 
Senator DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR INOUYE: I wish to take this 
opportunity to urge you to do all that you 
can to enact laws for the more rigid control 
of firearms of all kinds, including rifles. 

Each person who feels strongly about this 
issue perhaps has his or her own personal 
reason for that view. Mine is that one Sat- 
urday afternoon last April my husband, in a 
deeply depressed state of mind, went into a 
sporting goods store in downtown Honolulu, 
purchased a rifle, went to his office and shot 
himself. If it had been necessary for him to 
secure a permit for this rifle, it is just pos- 
sible that this tragedy might not have oc- 
curred. In any event, I am deeply concerned 
when I read the statistics of the number of 
suicides each year by gunshot. If only a few 
of these people were saved by more rigid con- 
trols, such laws would have served a very 
useful purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 


SENATOR RANDOLPH RECEIVES 
RECORD VOTE FOR CONVENTION 
DELEGATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is noteworthy to report to his 
Senate colleagues that Senator JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH has received the high- 
est number of votes for delegate at large 
from West Virginia to the Democratic 
National Convention beginning Monday, 
August 26, 1968, in Chicago. 

My esteemed colleague was given ap- 
proximately 17,000 more votes than any 
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of the 37 citizens who were candidates in 
the May 14 primary election. 

Senator RANDOLPH was an uncommitted 
and unpledged candidate. The members 
of our party had confidence in his deci- 
sion as to the man to support at the con- 
vention. This is a genuine tribute to the 
statesmanship that has characterized 
Senator RANDOLPH during his 24 years of 
public service in the Congress. 

In 1948, 1952, 1956, and 1964, my col- 
league was elected to be a statewide dele- 
gate to Democratic conventions. He has 
always been a candidate without a pledge 
to a certain presidential aspirant. 

Senator RANDOLPH attended his first 
Democratic convention as a boy of 10 
years when his father, Ernest Randolph, 
a stalwart party leader, went to Balti- 
more in 1912 to give his support to Wood- 
row Wilson. 


INITIAL HEARINGS ON S. 3235, PRO- 
POSED TRADE SIMPLIFICATION 
ACT OF 1968 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr, President, the 
first 2 days of hearings on S. 3235, the 
proposed Trade Simplification Act of 
1968, have made it clear to me that large 
segments of American industry favor 
strongly this kind of legislation. S. 3235 
is designed to remove serious obstacles 
to international transportation—obsta- 
cles which have been recognized for 
many years, but whose importance has 
grown recently with the advent of con- 
tainers and with other new develop- 
ments in transportation technology. 

During hearings conducted by the 
Committee on Commerce on June 17 and 
19, we heard from several witnesses who 
favor the enactment of S. 3235. I was 
impressed by the variety of witnesses 
who asked to testify in support of the 
bill. I was impressed that both large and 
small industries, both shippers and 
transportation companies, believe that 
legislation of this sort will serve not only 
their own interests, but important na- 
tional interests as well. 

The purpose of S. 3235 is to establish 
the legal framework which would allow 
carriers representing different modes of 
transportation to quote single, joint rates 
for the carriage of goods from points in 
the United States to points in other na- 
tions. The quotation of a single rate 
from inland point to inland point would 
take much of the guesswork, much of the 
uncertainty and much of the delay out 
of international transportation. In ad- 
dition, the bill would enable groups of 
carriers involved in joint-rate arrange- 
ments to issue a single bill of lading for 
an entire intermodal and international 
journey. This decrease in the paperwork 
associated with transportation would 
have obvious beneficial effects on our 
commerce. 

I think that at this point in the legis- 
lative process it might be worthwhile to 
review briefly what has been said during 
the first two days of hearings. My own 
hope, on the basis of what I have heard 
so far, is that the committee can soon 
continue work on this bill—and that we 
can look forward to legislation accom- 
plishing the bill’s objectives as soon as 
possible. 

Five witnesses representing Govern- 
ment agencies testified in support of S. 
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3235. The eight remaining witnesses 
heard during the 2 days of hearings rep- 
resented a wide range of interests. 

The Secretary of Transportation, Alan 
S. Boyd, was the first witness. He said 
that the Department of Transportation 
has begun a broad effort to remove arti- 
ficial impediments to trade. The proposed 
Trade Simplification Act is an important 
part of the campaign, according to Sec- 
retary Boyd. 

As the Secretary said: 

In its simplest terms, the problem is that 
the institutional framework within which 
goods move in foreign commerce has not 
caught up with the technology. We have in 
this country several modes of transportation 
which, to be effective, must function as an 
inter-connected system, Our technology rec- 
ognizes this, but very often our legal require- 
ments and procedures do not. 


Documentation requirements are 
among the most expensive results of this 
fragmented situation. Each time a ship- 
ment of goods is shifted from one kind 
of transportation to another—for exam- 
ple, from rail car to ship—a whole new 
group of documentation requirements 
present themselves. It was stated during 
the hearings that the paperwork and 
administrative costs associated with U.S. 
international trade cost an estimated $5 
billion a year. Often, according to one 
witness, the cost of the documentation 
associated with a shipment exceeds the 
value of the shipment itself. 

Rear Adm. John Harllee, chairman of 
the Federal Maritime Commission; and 
John H. Crooker, Jr., chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, followed Secre- 
tary Boyd as witnesses in support of S. 
3235. Both these gentlemen were enthu- 
siatic in their support for the bill. Ad- 
miral Harllee said joint-rates legislation 
would be beneficial to the U.S. maritime 
industry as well as to shippers and oth- 
ers involved in the transportation busi- 
ness. 

Chairman Crooker said, on behalf 
of the CAB, that the legislation 
would affect surface carriers more pro- 
foundly than air cargo carriers. He 
pointed out, however, that freight which 
moves by air must also move part of 
the journey by land or water. He indi- 
cated that he believes S. 3235 would of- 
fer air carriers important opportunities 
for participation in joint-rate agree- 
ments. 

Lawrence C. McQuade, an Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, presented to the 
committee a persuasive argument that 
S. 3235, by benefiting the American ex- 
porter, “would work to the advantage of 
the national economy as a whole.” It is 
a simple but an important fact that if 
you can reduce the cost of moving Amer- 
ican goods to a foreign country, you can 
reduce their cost in the marketplace and 
make them more competitive. 

The final Government witness during 
the 2 days of hearings was Robert C. 
Moot, the Small Business Administra- 
tor. Mr. Moot called to our attention a 
situation which has concerned many 
Senators. As he said: 

While a large shipper may still be able to 
cope with our present transportation system 
and survive, the small shipper just cannot 
afford the necessary personnel to cope with 
such things as the differing rates for dif- 
ferent types of carriers from origin to des- 
tination. 
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Mr. Moot said he believes that if S. 
3235 were enacted, the joint-rate, single- 
bill-of-lading arrangements which would 
result would encourage many small 
American manufacturers to enter the 
export market. He said that as things 
now stand, we make great efforts to in- 
terest small businessmen in the export 
market. And then, after having his in- 
terest aroused, the small shipper is con- 
fronted immediately by a system whose 
complexity is most discouraging, 

One of the most impressive things 
about the 2 days of hearings was the 
fact that the enthusiasm in support of 
S. 3235 by people who concern them- 
selves with the needs of the small shipper 
was matched, if not surpassed, by large 
shippers. 

We heard testimony from representa- 
tives of Caterpillar Tractor Co. of Peoria, 
III.; Burlington Industries, Inc., of Bur- 
lington, N.C.; and American Machine & 
Foundry Co., of New York. In each case, 
we were told that the facilitation of in- 
ternational transportation through en- 
actment of legislation such as S. 3235 
would benefit American exporters and 
make it easier for them to sell their goods 
abroad. 

The views of Caterpillar, Burlington, 
and American Machine & Foundry were 
supported by representatives of the 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, whose membership includes 
about 2,000 firms engaged in interna- 
tional trade, and by a relatively new or- 
ganization called the National Commit- 
tee on International Trade Documenta- 
tion—NCITD. 

George F. Begnal of International 
General Electric in New York, appearing 
on behalf of NCITD, outlined in detail 
some of the complexities of the paper- 
work problems associated with inter- 
national trade. He said paperwork costs 
must be cut if our exports are to continue 
to expand satisfactorily. I think it is 
significant that a group of private 
companies have gotten together and or- 
ganized—and financed—an organization 
such as NCITD. 

During the hearings we heard also 
from Thomas M. Goodfellow, president 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads; John M. Haydon, president of the 
Port of Seattle; and Joseph C. Scheleen, 
the editor of Traffic World. 

Mr. Goodfellow praised the Depart- 
ment of Transportation for proposing the 
Trade Simplification Act to the Congress. 
He said solutions to the problems the bill 
seeks to attack “must be found so that 
there may be a freer flow of goods in our 
foreign commerce and so that those who 
export or import goods will have the kind 
of service they deserve, with fewer com- 
plications and less redtape.” 

He said the bill would allow all car- 
riers, including the railroads, to cooper- 
ate to provide better service to their 
customers. 

Mr. Scheleen, whose magazine is read 
throughout the transportation industry, 
agreed with Mr. Goodfellow’s assess- 
ment. Mr. Scheleen said enactment of 
S. 3235 “would make it possible for 
American business enterprises to effect 
savings that could amount to billions of 
dollars a year.” 

The Port of Seattle is a major trans- 
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portation hub of the Pacific Northwest— 
and is vitally concerned with inter- 
national, intermodal transportation. Mr. 
Haydon said on behalf of the port that 
S. 3235 represents a very basic and vital 
first step” toward the intermodal service 
which the Nation’s transportation future 
demands. He said that although he could 
speak officially only for the Port of 
Seattle, he believes that “most, if not all, 
of the major ports of the United States” 
would support this bill. 

In summary, let me say again that the 
variety of testimony in support of S. 3235 
has been impressive. It is clear to me that 
this bill represents an effort to modernize 
the transportation environment in such a 
way as to let American industry function 
more efficiently and more effectively. In 
a sense, it is an effort to get government 
out of the way of transportation. 

This is an age when regulation and 
paperwork requirements seem to be pro- 
liferating. This bill is the result of a 
praiseworthy effort, in the field of trans- 
portation, to reverse that trend. 


UNJUSTIFIED CRITICISM OF RE- 
SEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, one of 
the great problems of Congress is its 
occasional tendency to take things out 
of context. It is easy to ridicule a pro- 
gram, a research project, or a person if 
the full significance is not realized. 

Such actions on the part of Senators 
and Representatives are indeed unfor- 
tunate. They bring credit neither to in- 
dividuals nor to Congress as a whole. 

I have received a letter from the di- 
rector of the project, which originated 
at the University of Minnesota, together 
with information on the work of the 
project. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the letter and the 
statement from Mr. Ancel Keys, direc- 
tor of the Laboratory of Physiological 
Hygiene, University of Minnesota. 

Research plays a vital part in the im- 
provement of health of Americans. I am 
proud that the University of Minnesota 
is participating in this way. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 23, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On July 7, 1968, leading Amer- 
ican newspapers ran the enclosed story. The 
House Government Operations Committee, or 
some member of the Committee, objects to 
a $17,400 grant to study death rates among 
Italian railroad employees. The conclusion 
was that the research was not needed or 
useful to the United States and was a waste- 
ful expenditure abroad of U.S. money. 

That study on railroad men in Italy origi- 
nated in Minnesota; it was conceived in the 
Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene and my 
associates, Doctors Henry L. Taylor and Hen- 
ry Blackburn, as well as myself, are keenly 
interested in it. The criticism of the Com- 
mittee is based on gross ignorance which I 
shall try to dispel in the attached statement. 
The study on the Italian railroad men is a 
part of the effort to learn how to combat 
coronary heart disease, The expense, spread 
over a number of years, is trivial compared 
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with the prospective value of the informa- 
tion to be gained. 

The attached statement may convince you 
that the criticism from the House Commit- 
tee is unjustified. It is unwarranted to imply 
that we at the University of Minnesota who 
sponsored this project, and the review agen- 
cies of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice who approved it, have been irresponsible. 
On the contrary, the issuance of the state- 
ment from the Committee is not a respon- 
sible action, 

It is a pleasure to be able to comment here 
that we in the state of Minnesota are for- 
tunate in being represented in the Congress 
by responsible men. 

With good personal wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
ANCEL KEYS, 
Director. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, July 7, 1968] 


CONGRESSMAN SEEKING Curs IN “Waxy Our“ 
U.S. RESEARCH 
(By Rudy Abramson) 

WasHIncton.—To the consternation of 
some congressmen, the U.S. government, in 
the midst of its agony over the balance of 
payments, is paying foreign scientists to in- 
vestigate: 

Death rates among Italian railroad em- 
ployees. 

The social integration of Iranian indus- 
trial workers. 

Changing patterns of family life in Leb- 
anon, Syria and Jordan. 

The teeth, dental arches, jaws, face and 
skull of Australian aborigines. 

The distribution of power in communities 
where Bedouin nomads and settled oasis 
dwellers meet. 


REQUEST MADE IN 1966 


Those are just a few of the foreign research 
projects which the House Government Op- 
erations Committee suggests should be cur- 
tailed to help stem the outflow of dollars. 

Its subcommittee on research and techni- 
cal programs has been concerned about the 
problem at least since 1966 when it asked 
the budget bureau to set specific guidelines 
limiting dollar-financed research in foreign 
countries. 

Though dollar obligations for foreign re- 
search have dropped to $20,000,000 per year 
from $26,600,000 in 1966. The subcommittee 
is still concerned that too many grants like 
the $17,400 outlay to study death rates 
among Italian Railroad employes are being 
made, 


BASIS OF OBJECTION 


It points out that most of these funds 
are going into developed countries (Western 
Europe, Canada, Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land and South Africa) which “could well 
afford to support their own research.“ 

Some members of the subcommittee feel 
strongly that. U.S. government agencies are 
using specific research projects as a cover for 
general support to institutions and indi- 
viduals of renown, 

Though the subcommittee does not iden- 
tify individual foreign scientists receiving 
such support, they are known to include such 
widely known figures as anthropologist Louis 
Leakey. 

SUGGESTED LIMITATION 


When the subcommittee on research and 
technical programs held its 1966 hearings, 
it asked the Budget Bureau to limit foreign 
research project to those urgently needed by 
the United States. 

It said further they should be limited to 
projects which cannot be conducted in the 
United States or cannot be funded through 
other sources. 

Now the committee charges the Budget 
Bureau has not followed through on the 
recommendations, and it says the deteriora- 
tion in the balances of payments situation 
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has made it even more urgent to eliminate 
nonurgent foreign research projects. 


DEATH RATES OF ITALIAN RAILROAD WORKERS 


(A statement from the laboratory of Phys- 
iological Hygiene, University of Minnesota, 
July 23, 1968) 

As an offshoot.of extensive research aimed 
at eventual prevention of premature coronary 
heart disease in the United States a small 
study was organized in Italy to compare heart 
disease mortality of men in the same occupa- 
tion in the United States and in Italy, That 
study was proposed by the Laboratory of 
Physiological Hygiene of the University after 
careful consideration of the need for data 
on the incidence of heart attacks among 
men in the same occupation in populations 
differing in the habitual diet. 

On July 7, 1968, leading American news- 
papers stated that the House Government 
Operations Committee criticized the grant of 
$17,400 by the U.S. Public Health Service to 
aid the collection of data in Italy. The fol- 
lowing summary will show that the House 
Committee criticism must have been made 
without adequate information, 


CORONARY HEART DISEASE 


Coronary heart disease is by far the lead- 
ing cause of death in the United States, 
accounting for nearly a third of all deaths of 
men and approaching a quarter of all deaths 
of women in our country, Coronary heart 
disease particularly attacks old people but 
excluding deaths at 70 years and older, in 
1965 this one disease killed 169,144 men and 
60,419 women in the United States. Coronary 
heart disease is the main reason why U.S. men 
aged 40 and over have a greater risk of early 
death than men in a number of other coun- 
tries. 

In spite of all advances in treatment of 
coronary heart disease and much excitement 
about heart transplants, all medical scien- 
tists agree that control of our number one 
killer requires prevention. We must prevent 
the premature coronary heart disease that is 
now killing almost a quarter of a million 
Americans before they reach seventy. 

The idea that prevention is possible is 
based on reports that in many populations 
this disease is much less frequent than it is 
in the United States and some other coun- 
tries with similar high attack rates—Fin- 
land, Scotland, Australia, for example. Why 
do men in such places as Italy, Greece, Japan 
and parts of Yugoslavia suffer so little pre- 
mature coronary heart disease? If early coro- 
nary heart disease is relatively rare in some 
populations, knowledge as to what those 
peoples are like and how they live will pro- 
vide important guidance for prevention pro- 
grams in the United States. This approach, 
that of epidemiology, is relatively new. 

Over twenty years ago we began work in 
Minnesota on the prediction of coronary 
heart disease—what characteristics and mode 
of life promote or hinder the development 
of it, what “risk factors” are involved. In the 
winter of 1947-48 the first “prospective study 
was started in the United States on 300 Min- 
nesota business and professional men to be 
examined, measured, tested, and queried 
yearly so that some day we could say what 
were the pre-disease peculiarities of those 
men who eventually had heart attacks (Judge 
then Governor, Luther Youngdahl was, and 
is, one of our subjects), The Minnesota ex- 
ample was followed by similar prospective 
studies now operated at substantial cost by 
other research teams in ten or a dozen U.S. 
areas. 

These studies are all producing the same 
answers, they all agree in showing the im- 
portance of blood pressure, serum cholesterol 
and cigarette smoking and the much smaller 
importance of overweight. They give no clear 
answer about occupation and the effect of 
inactivity partly, perhaps, because there is 
so little variation of physical activity—or in- 
activity—among the men in the U.S. popu- 
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lation samples. Also these studies in the U.S. 
can say little about the effect of the diet 
because there is so little individual variation 
in the diets in those groups. 


WHY RAILROAD EMPLOYEES? 


One of the biggest problems in such fol- 
low-up studies is to find and keep track of 
men who differ in their jobs and who do not 
change their habitual activities over many 
years. Railroad employees are exceptional; 
their jobs are well classified, they tend to 
stay in the same kind of work, and the Rail- 
road Retirement Board keeps good records of 
their employment, retirements and deaths, So 
in 1958 Dr. H. L. Taylor started a major study 
of men in several job categories in U.S. rail- 
roads. That study has already produced valu- 
able information about the characteristics of 
U.S. men and their tendency to have heart 
attacks. 

In the meantime research which we coordi- 
nate in a number of countries has been show- 
ing that men in some areas, Finland and the 
Netherlands for example, are just about as 
prone to heart attacks as are men in the 
United States while men in some other areas, 
Italy, Japan, Greece and parts of Yugoslavia, 
for example, have so little coronary heart 
disease that their total all-causes death rate 
is considerably lower than that of men of 
the same age in the U.S, Why? Dietary dif- 
ferences are suspected but other factors, in- 
cluding occupation and activity could be in- 
volved. 

No it so happens that many jobs and ac- 
tivities in the railroad industry are essen- 
tially the same in different countries. Rail- 
road clerks and switchmen do much the same 
work in the same way in Italy and in the 
United States, but their diets are different. 
Obviously, then, it would be revealing to get 
data on Italian railroad employees for com- 
parison. Fortunately, it was possible to ar- 
range for the collection of the necessary data 
in Italy at a small fraction of the cost of get- 
ting equivalent data in the United States. 
The first work on the Italian railroad men 
was aided by a grant from the American 
Heart Association. Later, to aid the follow- 
up, U.S.P.H.S. made the small grant criti- 
cized by the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The answers from these studies will not be 
on hand for several years but already it seems 
that men in the same railroad jobs do have 
much less coronary disease in Italy than in 
the United States. The disease difference does 
not seem to be explained by occupation or by 
some other factors including smoking and 
obesity. Research at Harvard has shown that 
men of pure Italian ancestry in the Boston 
area are much like other Americans in being 
prone to coronary heart disease so ancestry is 
not the answer. Further data should help to 
indicate the roles of the diet and, within the 
Italian railroad industry, of differences in 
physical activity. 

ONE PART OF A BIG STORY 

The study of mortality among Italian rail- 
road men will never come close to providing 
the answers about what promotes and what 
may hinder coronary heart disease. However, 
it is providing significant information; it is 
adding to the total picture emerging from 
parallel studies on groups of men in many 
areas. The control of coronary heart disease 
will not come from some spectacular “break- 
through.“ The necessary facts on which to 
build an effective program of prevention will 
come from much patient, hard work—studies 
over time of many contrasting samples of 
men, experiments on animals, trials of modi- 
fying the habits and diets of people. 

The study of death rates of Italian rail- 
road men is only one part, a tiny part, of a 
big story and the cost is an even smaller bit 
of the whole research effort. The suggestion 
that this represents a waste of money can 
only be based on ignorance or a very peculiar 
sense of priorities——Ance.t Keys, Director. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a tribute to 
our late beloved colleague, the Senator 
from New York, Mr. Kennedy, prepared 
for delivery by the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING]. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. GRUENING, Mr. President, Robert Ken- 
nedy had faith in the American people. He 
sought to bring out the capabilities of his 
fellow men so that together we might work 
toward a world in which full stomachs re- 
place malnutrition, education replaces illit- 
eracy, friendship and understanding replace 
discrimination and hatred. For such a world 
he devoted his energies. For such a world he 
gave his life. 

Wherever he went, and he traveled far, he 
vividly illustrated what Aeschylus wrote more 
than 2500 years ago: 

“It is not the oath that makes us believe 
the man, but the man the oath.” 

Robert Kennedy made us believe that oath. 

He reached the unreachables. 

He touched the untouchables. 

He strove with endless determination and 
courage to attack our ghetto problem, and 
he helped give us hope for a world without 
flames, violence, and fear. 

He showed compassion for mankind. All 
were his brothers. His unending drive to un- 
derstand the problems of the discriminated 
caused increasing numbers to believe the 
plight of the depressed could be alleviated. 

Bob Kennedy did not create a new world 
for us. He had time only to lead us one step 
further along the path to its gateway and 
shine a strong light through that entrance, 
brief though the ray shone. For that glimmer 
we all are a little wiser. 

We can best honor him by correcting the 
senseless and ancient inequities which 
plague all nations. In America we can work 
more devotedly to feed and house the hun- 
gry and unsheltered, to educate those who 
would learn, and help those who would not to 
understand why they cannot prosper with- 
out the ability to read. We can fund the 
programs to construct houses and schools, 
and to rebuild our ghettos. 

Overseas, we can bring economic and tech- 
nical assistance to those who cannot yet help 
themselves. 

Around the world we can perhaps rebuild 
our image. And we can start by ending a 
senseless war in a tiny land in Southeast 
Asia; a war which threatens to destroy us. 

Robert Kennedy believed peace was not too 
distant. Let us prove him correct. 

Dorothy and I extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to the entire Kennedy family. Their 
loss is ours. 


DROPOUT PREVENTION AND BI- 
LINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, on July 1, 
the Senator from California IMr. 
Munr hr! testified before the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations in support 
of his dropout prevention program and 
the bilinqual education program. Sen- 
ator MurpxHy sought to reverse the ac- 
tion of the House in failing to fund these 
two promising programs. 

The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions added $10 million for both pro- 
grams, and because of their importance, 
I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
MurpPxHyY’s persuasive testimony be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR MURPHY, REPUBLICAN 
OF CALIFORNIA, BEFORE THE SENATE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS COMMITTEE JULY 1, 1968 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to appear before the committee today. 
I know the many important items that you 
must consider in making your funding rec- 
ommendations to the full Senate. These 
are difficult decisions in any year, but both 
the fiscal troubles and the many needs of 
the country combine this year to make your 
task almost an impossible one. 

I personally testify today because of my 
strong feelings on two problems and two 
promising p that have been enacted 
to deal with them. Unless this committee 
reverses the actions of the House Commit- 
tee last week, two programs, the dropout pre- 
vention projects and the bilinqual school 
program will remain mere promises. I am 
hopeful that my testimony will convince this 
committee that these programs are urgent, 
and that the failure to fund them is short- 
sighted. 

First, I wish to discuss the dropout pro- 
gram which was authored by me and is in- 
corporated in Section 707 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. The 
program attempts to deal with the critical 
problem of the school dropout in a practical 
way. The program has been endorsed at the 
authorized $30 million level by the President, 
both in his education and in his budget 
messages. Further, the Kerner Commission 
recommended that “this program be fully 
funded.” Outside of government circles the 
program has generated a great deal of en- 
thusiasm. I have heard from countless edu- 
cators from all sections of the country, all of 
whom were very excited about the program's 
potential. 

Now the dropout problem is not new. This 
nation has been concerned with the problem 
in the past. In fact, the efforts of our educa- 
tional systems and others have resulted in 
more and more youngsters staying longer and 
longer in school. Some statistics might help 
to illustrate this. 

At the turn of the century, approximately 
80 percent of youngsters aged five through 
seventeen were in school. Last year’s esti- 
mate for the same group was 97 percent, an 
improvement of 17 percent. 

Further, of the 2.7 million ninth graders 
in 1956, 1.9 or 65 percent subsequently grad- 
uated from high school. Of the 3.8 million 
youngsters enrolled in the ninth grade in 
1967, it was estimated that 2.9 million or 77 
percent will ultimately graduate. Thus, in a 
little over a decade, the dropout rate has 
been reduced 12 percent. 

This is a welcomed improvement. Yet if 
the projections for last year’s ninth graders 
prove accurate, we will still face a dropout 
rate of 23 percent in 1970. Truly, as I said 
last year, the dropout problem is the 
Achilles’ Heel of our educational system. 

To translate these statistics to more un- 
derstandable terms and to better picture 
the magnitude of the problem, I want to 
emphasize to the committee that there are 
approximately one million youngsters drop- 
ping out of school each year. In two short 
years the decade of the sixties will draw to 
a close. It is estimated, for this decade, that 
we will produce some seven and one-half 
million dropouts. I urge the committee to re- 
flect on these statistics and to ponder these 
projections with all their implications. Dr. 
Conant in his 1961 book, “Slums and the 
Suburbs” warned that social dynamite was 
accumulating in our large cities. Much of 
this “social dynamite” results from those 
who have dropped out of school and are out 
of work. I asked the Library of Congress to 
provide me with the dropout rates in our 
Nation's fifteen largest cities. These percent- 
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ages varied from a high of 46.6 percent to a 

low of 21.4 percent. 

Dropout rates—Percent of September 1960 
grade 10 class not graduating in June 1963 


(Source: Library of Congress) 
City: 


New York Clty. 22.0022. 22s oe 37.05 
Chi 


We must keep in mind that these statistics 
reflect the dropout rate for the entire school 
system and if we were to focus on schools 
in the disadvantaged areas of the cities, the 
rate would be staggering. For example, the 
McCone Commission found that in three 
schools in a predominately Negro area of Los 
Angeles, two-thirds of the students drop out 
before completing high school. Probably 
similar projections would hold true in the 
other cities also. We are told that in the 
poverty neighborhood schools of our 15 larg- 
est cities, 70% drop out before completing 
high school. 

These statistics show the extent to which 
we are allowing “social dynamite” to accu- 
mulate in our large cities, and demonstrate 
the need for the funding of my dropout 
amendment, 

In addition to the personal tragedy that 
results in the failure of an individual to de- 
velop to his full potential, the dropout is also 
costly to society, For the dropout reappears 
in our spiraling crime statistics and our 
juvenile delinquency rolls, in our penal and 
corrective institutions, and on our welfare 
rolls. 

Even then, one might ask, Why all the 
alarm?“ The dropout rate is serious, but 
we are making p What is the urgency 
that justifies the commitment of funds in 
this difficult fiscal year?” To adequately 
answer these questions it is n to 
understand and to emphasize it is not the 
dropout rate so much as it is the rapid 
changes that are taking place in our society. 
We truly are in the midst of an “education 
explosion” and a “technological revolution.” 
Too, the speed of these changes are revealed 
in figures indicating the accumulation of 
knowledge by mankind. We are told that 
mankind's knowledge doubled for the first 
time between the dawn of history and the 
year 1700. This knowledge doubled again by 
1900. The third doubling occurred fifty years 
later, around 1950 and the fourth in ten 
short years, in 1960. So, we are living in a 
time when the world’s supply of knowledge 
will double each decade and at the same time 
the jobs available for the unskilled, the drop- 
out, shrink, 

H. G. Wells’ famous quotation, that hu- 
man history becomes more and more a race 
between education and catastrophe“ while 
conveying a general truth also has special 
significance for today’s dropout and for our 
society. For both, society and the individual, 
the effect of youngsters leaving school today 
is “catastrophic.” Society’s stake, in short, 
is too high to allow a million youngsters to 
drop out of school annually, ill prepared to 
find employment and a useful place in our 
competitive society. 

We have been aware for some time of the 
relationship between education and income. 
Dr. Harold Kastner, Jr, a consultant for the 
Florida State Department of Education, in 
the American School Board Journal a few 
years ago calculated the economic con- 
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sequences to the individual and the country 
when a youngster drops out of school. 

He determined that a young man’s com- 
pletion of eight grades of school would re- 
sult in a mean lifetime income of $52,343 
above the income of persons who did not 
complete the eighth grade. The completion 
of one to three years of high school would 
result in an additional $30,871 for those who 
had completed only the eighth grade. A male 
high school graduate would receive an addi- 
tional $45,887 above that of one with one 
to three years of school. Thus, an individual 
with a high school education over his life- 
time would earn over $120,000 more than an 
individual who left school without an eighth 
grade education. 

As might be expected, cumulative economic 
loss to society is truly staggering. Dr. Kastner 
also calculated such losses. He divided in- 
dividuals, based on the 1960 census, by levels 
of educational achievement as follows: Less 
than eight years, eight years, one to three 
years of high-school and four years of col- 
lege. He then projected the aggregate income 
gain over a 40-year period to the nation if 
the individual had been able to complete the 
next educational level. 

If all who had not completed the eighth 
grade, for example, had been able to do so. 
over a 40-year period national income would 
have increased by $954 billion. 

If those who had completed the eighth 
grade had attained the next educational 
level, namely, the one to three years of high 
school, the national income over a 40-year 
period would have expanded by $380 billion. 

The total loss over the 40-year period for 
these two groups would have totaled over 
one trillion dollars, a figure which Dr. Kast- 
ner says represents two and one-half times 
the national income of the United States in 
1962. 

For a single year if the two groups just 
mentioned had completed the next educa- 
tional level, national income would have in- 
creased by six and one-half percent. A six 
and one-half percent increase in our gross 
national product for 1967 would have added 
$50 billion to our nation’s wealth. Purther, 
Dr. Kastner contends that if “the dropouts 
at the various levels had continued their 
education to the level commensurate with 
their abilities, the national income of the 
United States would be at least twice as 
large as its current level . . . the afore- 
mentioned increased incomes would increase 
the tax base. This could lead to an increase 
in government services and a redistribution 
of the current tax burden in such a manner 
as to reduce the current amount paid per 
taxpayer.” 

Because of the urgency of the dropout 
problem and the cost to the individual and 
to the nation, I persuaded the Senate Edu- 
cation Subcommittee, the full Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, and the Sen- 
ate to accept my dropout prevention amend- 
ment designed to make a major concentrated 
attack on the dropout problem. 

In shaping the amendment my staff and 
I discussed the problem and possible ap- 
proaches with various experts. I am particu- 
larly grateful for the assistance Dr. James 
Conant of New York, Dr. Max Rafferty, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of California, Superintendent Jack 
Crowther of Los Angeles City School System, 
Dr. Ralph Dailard of the San Diego School 
System, Dr. Wilson Riles of the Compen- 
satory Education System in California, and 
Dr. Jenkins of San Francisco have given. 

At first, I considered spelling out in the 
statutes specific approaches such as reducing 
classroom size, providing remedial reading 
teachers for reading classes in the elemen- 
tary grades and the use of teaching machines, 
School districts wanting to try a particular 
approach would have made application for 
federal funding. But Dr. Conant and others 
convinced me this was unwise. So, in its final 
form, the amendment gives maximum flexi- 
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bility and freedom at the local and state level 
for experimentation, It is based on the 
premise that answers have not as yet been 
found which will make dramatic changes in 
poverty area schools. Under the program, 
local and state educational agencies will sub- 
mit innovative proposals which zero in on 
a particular school or a particular classroom 
in an effort to have a major impact on the 
dropout problem, The amendment requires 
that eligible schools be located in an urban 
or rural area, have a high percentage of chil- 
dren from families of low income, and have 
a high percentage of children who drop out 
of school. 

Before approving projects conceived at a 
local level, the school district is required to 
identify the school dropout problem, analyze 
the reason for and tailor programs to meet 
it, provide effective procedures, including ob- 
jective measurements of educational achieve- 
ment for evaluating the program, and secure 
the approval and active participation of the 
state educational agency. 

Members of the committee, as you well 
know, our society spends dollar after dollar 
on program after program to rescue the drop- 
out. These rescues or educational repair jobs 
are extremely costly and equally difficult, 
often not successful—witness the Job Corps. 

My amendment seeks to find and reach the 
root causes of the dropout problem. It pro- 
vides additional resources. It throws a chal- 
lenge to the educational community. Pre- 
vent dropouts. If our educational system can 
reduce and prevent the dropout problem, it 
will not only be a saving to society of the cost 
of the cure, but it also, if Dr. Kastner's cal- 
culations are correct, add billions of dollars 
to our economic growth. I hope that my tes- 
timony today demonstrates the unsoundness 
of permitting the dropout problem, the 
Achilles“ Heel of the educational community, 
to continue. In terms of society, it is costly, 
dangerous and a tremendous waste of man- 
power. In terms of the individual, it is tragic. 

In closing, I would once again like to quote 
Dr. Kastner who said: “the failure of society 
to allocate a few million dollars to solve ade- 
quately the dropout problem represents a 
cost of billions in economic growth,” 

Mr. Chairman, I do hope that despite the 
economic difficulties facing the nation that 
the Dropout Prevention Amendment which I 
offered last year, which has been endorsed by 
the President in both his budget and edu- 
cational messages, and by the Kerner Com- 
mission Report and applauded by educators 
throughout the land will be fully funded. 
The amendment is in the best interest of the 
nation, and individuals, and makes sound 
economic sense. 


BILINGUAL PROGRAM 


The second program I wish to discuss and 
urge full funding is the Bilingual Education 
Act of 1967 which was also incorporated in 
the 1967 amendments to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. I was pleased to 
co-author the bill, As the members of the 
committee probably know, this program was 
conceived and initiated in the Congress and 
was enacted over the opposition of the Ad- 
ministration. The program has now been em- 
braced by the Administration, but the level 
at which funds have been requested indi- 
cates that the Administration's endorsement 
lacks the enthusiasm which the program 
needs. For, like the dropout prevention pro- 
gram, the program is of little value unless it 
is given life by adequate appropriations. The 
House Appropriations Committee also re- 
fused to appropriate any funds for this 
much-needed program. 

The magnitude of the problem is evident 
by the following appalling statistics: 

(1) Of 1.6 million Mexican-American chil- 
dren entering the first grade in the five 
Southwestern States, one million will drop 
out before they reach the eighth grade. In 
my own State of California, I understand 
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that 50 per cent of the Mexican-American 
children drop out by the eighth grade. 

(2) Mexican-Americans in the United 
States have an average grade level of 7.1, 
compared to a grade level of 9.0 for Negroes 
and 12.1 for Anglo-Americans. Mr. Chairman, 
evidence and experience suggest that this 
need not be. Other countries have confronted 
the problems of educating bilingual children 
and some nations such as the United States 
and certain parts of Africa have insisted that 
instruction be in the national language 
only. Many countries have successfully solyed 
the problem by instructing first in the young- 
sters’ mother tongue and as soon as possible, 
instructing the youngsters in the national 
language. Last year, Governor Reagan of 
California signed into law legislation that 
would permit instruction in Spanish in Cal- 
ifornia’s public schools, 

It would appear that even Russia has a 
more enlightened policy than the United 
States in its approach to the problem. I un- 
derstand that approximately 50 per cent of 
the Russian population have a mother 
tongue other than Russian. In 1938, the Rus- 
sian Government reversed its insistence that 
instruction be in Russian and permitted 
instruction in the mother tongue. As a re- 
sult I am told there has been a great in- 
crease in literacy as well as the use of the 
Russian language. Similar experiences have 
occurred in Mexico, the Philippines and in 
Puerto Rico. In the latter case, the United 
States at one time insisted that the educa- 
tional system in Puerto Rico instruct in 
English, notwithstanding the fact that the 
mother tongue of the children was Spanish. 
Mr. Bruce A. Gaarder of the Office of Educa- 
tion in testifying before the Senate Special 
Subcommittee on Bilingual Education, out- 
lined the experience which was documented 
in a study by Columbia University that oc- 
curred in Puerto Rico as follows: 

“The Columbia University researchers, ex- 
plaining the astonishing fact that those ele- 
mentary school children in Puerto Rico— 
poverty-stricken, backward, ‘benighted’, 
beautiful Puerto Rico—achieved more 
through Spanish than continental United 
States children did through English, came 
to the following conclusion, one with ex- 
traordinary implications for us here 

“The conclusion is, in sum, that if the 
Spanish-speaking children of our Southwest 
were given all of their schooling through 
both Spanish and English, there is a strong 
likelihood that not only would their so-callea 
handicap of bilingualism disappear, but they 
would have a decided advantage over their 
English-speaking schoolmates, at least in 
elementary school, because of the excellence 
of the Spanish writing system. There are no 
reading problems, as we know them, among 
school children in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries.” 

A Florida effort points not only to sub- 
stantiation of the Puerto Rico experience, 
but also to its expansion. In 1963, public 
schools in Dade County, Florida, embarked 
on a model bilingual education program. Al- 
though final statistical data is not available, 
preliminary reports are most encouraging. 
Perhaps even more significant are the results 
regarding the English-speaking children in 
the bilingual program. Amazingly, these Eng- 
lish-speaking children are doing better in 
English than their counterparts who were 
instructed in English. Not only does the bi- 
lingual program have the potential and 
promise of successfully attacking education 
problems of youngsters whose mother tongue 
is other than English, but, apparently, if the 
Florida Study is correct, the “implications 
for education are extraordinary.” 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize the fiscal Hm- 
itation under which we are laboring, but I 
urge you to see that these two important 
programs which will lay the groundwork for 
exciting breakthroughs in education be per- 
mitted to move ahead. Society can afford 
to do no less. 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY’S PRO- 
GRAM AT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, with 
great pleasure I report on the promising 
inception of the Peabody Conservatory’s 
program at the Catholic University of 
Puerto Rico, undertaken with funds 
granted through title III—Aid to De- 
veloping Institutions—of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 

Under this program the Peabody is 
lending both personnel and the experi- 
ence gained during a century in the 
practice of musical education to a rela- 
tively new and rapidly growing institu- 
tion of higher learning. The object of 
the grant is to strengthen the musical 
program of the university and with it 
both the quality of campus life and the 
students’ appreciation of their cultural 
heritage as Puerto Ricans. 

In pursuance of this aim, the Peabody 
Conservatory has assigned to the Cath- 
olic University a full-time faculty mem- 
ber for this semester. Mr. William 
Partridge, well known to Washington as 
a church musician and organist, and as 
conductor of the Converse College Choir, 
will be in overall charge of the program 
and the formation of three choral groups: 
a university chorus, a tour chorus to 
present concerts throughout the island, 
and a chapel choir. Mr. Partridge’s initial 
request for an expression of student 
interest in these activities was answered 
by more than 400 inquiries, and if this 
momentum is maintained, he plans to 
present a performance of the Fauré 
“Requiem” in the beautiful university 
chapel later in the spring. 

Mr. Partridge also will arrange six in- 
digenous Puerto Rican folk songs for 
chorus, so that they can be presented in 
various parts of the island, and will help 
to train a conductor from the univer- 
sity, so that the choirs may become a 
permanent element of campus life. 

He and other members of the visiting 
faculty will present recitals and other- 
wise enrich the musical life of the cam- 
pus and community. Mr. Julio Esteban 
of our piano faculty, former director of 
the Conservatory of San Tomas in the 
Philippines, will conduct one of his well- 
known piano master classes. Dr. Dean 
Boal, dean of the Conservatory, will act 
as a piano clinician and present a piano 
recital; Mr. Carl Gerbrandt, our director 
of admissions, will work as a choral di- 
rector and present a vocal recital, and 
Mr. Sidney Forrest, a leading woodwind 
clinician of the Baltimore-Washington 
area and a member of the Interlochen 
and Peabody faculties for more than a 
decade, will strengthen the university 
band program and also present a clarinet 
recital. 

Mr. President, I submit this report to 
the Senate because I believe that the Pea- 
body Institute has made imaginative use 
of title III funds and deserves the praise 
of music lovers everywhere for doing so. 


FARM INCOME 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it is en- 
couraging to see metropolitan news- 
papers attempt to put the problems of 
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farm income in their proper perspective. 
Far too few of our urban citizens are 
aware that farmers are not sharing fair- 
ly in America’s prosperity. 

Two days ago, the Washington Post 
published an informative editorial on the 
subject of farm income. In a quotation 
from a new book on agricultural policy, 
the point was made that our farmers are 
“rewarded less than their talents and 
capital deserve.” 

Mr. President, America’s most aston- 
ishing achievement, in the eyes of most 
of the underdeveloped world, is her ag- 
riculture. Yet American farmers remain 
victims of their own fantastic successes. 
Prices for farm products have sunk to 
20-year lows. Inflation has driven up 
the prices farmers have to pay for the 
things they buy. Speculators have 
utilized tax loopholes to stimulate non- 
farmer ownership of farm land. An ever- 
tightening vise is squeezing our agricul- 
tural producers. 

Commentary such as the July 31 edi- 
torial can help our urban colleagues 
understand the farmer’s plight and help 
to contribute to workable solutions. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Farm INCOMES 

During the Poor People’s Campaign there 
were many justified criticisms of the failure 
of the agricultural programs of the Govern- 
ment to do enough about rural poverty. But 
there was also some unjustified suggestions 
that the Department of Agriculture has been 
engaged mainly in a process of enriching 
very affluent farmers who do not deserve or 
need any help. 

In a new book entitled “Policy Directions 
for U.S. Agriculture,” Marion Clawson also 
disagrees with current farm policies in many 
ways. But his summary of income among 
the Nation’s farmers eloquently discloses the 
injustice of the charge that the Govern- 
ment has been mainly engaged in subsidiz- 
ing a rural Cadillac set. 

He points out that in 1960 there were 
slightly more than 100,000 really large farms, 
each with more than $300,000 of assets, an 
average gross income of $100,000 and a net in- 
come of more than $17,000. These farmers 
had a bad ratio of expenses to gross income 
and some operated at a loss. There were 
228,000 farms which had an investment of 
$69,000 each and gained an income of $400 
a month. Clawson shows that about half of 
all commercial farms had net incomes below 
the $3000 poverty line. Relatively few farm- 
ers made as much as $10,000 a year and a 
much larger number between $6000 and $10,- 
000. Clawson concludes his farm income sum- 
mary with this sentence: 

“All available data point to the existence 
of large numbers of very low-income farm- 
ers, along with a more moderate number 
of fair-income ones, and a few relatively 
good incomes—but even these latter may be 
rewarded less than their talents and cap. 
ital deserve.” 

American farmers, generously and effec- 
tively assisted by the Government, have per- 
formed such miracles of production that 
Americans now have more food for a smaller 
percentage of income than ever before. But 
a great urban country should not become 
so complacent about what seems to be an 
inexhaustible food supply that it becomes 
indifferent to the fact that farmers are “re- 
warded less than their talents and capital 
deserve.” And the failure of agricultural pro- 
grams of the Federal Government to solve 
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all the problems of rural poverty, exempli- 
fied in the plight of the poor people’s march, 
should not be made the basis of a negative 
attack on our agricultural industry. 


LEWIS G. ODOM, JR., LEAVES COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, an an- 
nouncement has been made by Lewis G. 
Odom, Jr., that he is going to set up a 
private law practice in Montgomery, Ala., 
and will therefore be leaving his posi- 
tion as the staff director and general 
counsel of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. Odom came to the Banking and 
Currency Committee as chief counsel at 
the beginning of this session, and when 
Matthew Hale left, he was appointed as 
staff director. In following Mr. Hale, 
Lewis Odom had some large shoes to fill. 
The committee jurisdiction spans many 
subjects, including housing and urban 
development, securities, financial insti- 
tutions and their supervision, small busi- 
ness, and some aspects of international 
finance. A staff director must have or 
acquire knowledge in all of these fields 
to properly perform his responsibilities. 

Iam especially grateful that Mr. Odom 
has worked well with the minority staff. 
Differences of opinion have not resulted 
in difficult or strained relationships, and 
he has directed the affairs in the com- 
mittee under our chairman ably and 
responsibly. 

I am sure that Lew will be missed by 
many who have worked with him during 
his years of service in the Senate. He has 
gained many friends who hate to see him 
leave. Most of all, I am sure that he will 
be missed by the chairman, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], under whom he has served 
for many years as his administrative as- 
sistant, as the staff director and general 
counsel of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, and now as the staff director 
and general counsel of the Banking 
Committee. 

I join with the many others who wish 
him well as he returns to his home State 
to practice law. I hope that he will find 
happiness and satisfaction in this 
decision. 


BIAFRA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the war in 
Biafra is not only a great human tragedy 
but it calls for humane and moral action 
on the part of not only the United States 
but all free nations. 

The present situation in Nigeria is a 
direct consequence of two serious mis- 
takes made by Great Britain. 

The first mistake dates back to the 
colonization era when Great Britain had 
colonized a vast region of the western 
African continent called Nigeria where 
three major tribes lived: the Muslim 
Ahoussas in the north and the animist 
Ibos and Yoroubos in the south—the. 
Ibos living in the east and the Yoroubos 
in the west. 

In the north, Great Britain was satis- 
fied with the setting up of an indirect 
administration and left alone the feudal 
organization stemming from Islam. This. 
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organization was made out of Sultanates 
and Emirates, and a great majority of 
the people which nobody cared to edu- 
cate was left prey to the exploitation of 
this feudal system. On the other hand, 
in the south, the Ibo and Yoroubo tribes 
assimilated very easily the western civil- 
ization and adapted themselves very 
easily to the new trends of economic and 
social evolution thus attaining the high- 
est standard of living and culture in 
Black Africa. However, the demographic 
pattern performed by Great Britain, a 
little before the independence of that 
country, gave the north the opportunity 
to take over the Federal administration 
and this action was the source of the 
present unfortunate state of things. The 
numerous coups d’etats performed by 
the more advanced southern elements in 
order to take over the country were the 
only means at the disposal of these ele- 
ments for all democratic processes to 
reach this end were inaccessible. 

This situation then led to the several 
tragic consequences, the assassination of 
Sir Aboubakar Tafew and Ahmadou Bel- 
lo, two prominent chiefs of the northern 
region. The coups d’etats brought forth 
also murderers’ reprisals against the in- 
nocent population and particularly 
against the Ibos who suffered 30,000 dead 
throughout Nigeria and mostly those 
Ibos settled in the north of Nigeria. These 
Ibos were forced to take refuge in the 
eastern region from where they origi- 
nated. Furthering this massive exodus to- 
ward the east, the Ibos refused to take 
part in the many conferences with the 
leaders of the other regions which were 
held at Lagos or elsewhere in Nigeria 
out of fear of being massacred or of re- 
ceiving insufficient protection. This fear 
caused the conference of the Nigerian 
leaders to be held outside of their country 
in the Ghanean town of Abouri where an 
agreement was reached and accepted by 
all. Unfortunately, the Government of 
Great Britain, which enjoys a great in- 
fluence in Nigeria, was unable to force 
the Federal Government of Nigeria to 
accept and respect them. 

The second mistake was the direct 
cause of the bloody hostilities which have 
taken place in Nigeria for the past 14 
months. 

This barbarious and inhuman war in 
which there is no possibility to respect 
the most elementary laws of war caused 
the death of hundreds of thousands of 
people per day. These dead are not only 
the victims of direct hostility but they 
can also be attributed to hunger and 
disease which afflicts indistinctively men, 
women, and children. 

The civilian population is submitted 
daily to bombings thanks to sophisticated 
armament openly supplied in great quan- 
tity by two great powers, Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union, and by planes 
flown by Algerian and Egyptian pilots 
which take advantage of this opportunity 
to infiltrate and secure their fanatic 
Islamic Pan-Arabism. 

These napalm bombs dropped on vil- 
lages summarily built have the cata- 
strophic effect which we would compare 
with the dropping of an atomic bomb in 
a city like New York because the planes 
that carry these death machines leave 
behind them no animal, vegetal, or hu- 
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man life. These villages obviously have 
no shelters. 

In 14 months of war, the number of 
casualties has substantially surpassed the 
number of casualties in the Vietnam war. 
Furthermore, it is indeed very strange to 
witness that for once, in a civil war 
against a small population, the West, 
represented by Great Britain, and the 
Communists, represented by Russia, are 
both on the same side and stubbornly 
eradicate a small nation. It is very 
doubtful that the Russians and their al- 
lies, Egypt and Algeria, whose coopera- 
tion with the Communist states is well 
known, work in Algeria for the protec- 
tion of the Western or the British in- 
terests. 

We know the desires of Egypt and Al- 
geria to introduce everywhere the Pan- 
Arabism and we equally know their al- 
legiance and by consequence this war 
is an occasion for the Communists and 
fanatics to infiltrate Africa and accom- 
plish their subversion that they could not 
conduct before this time, grace of the 
organization and vigilance of the African 
people. 

To permit the continuation of this war 
and offer Egypt and Algeria this occa- 
sion, constitutes a grave error for the 
Occidentals because when they begin to 
realize their error, it will be too late. We 
are certain they will utilize every means 
to oust them. Africa will once again be 
transformed into a battlefield. Conven- 
tional arms will be inefficient, and as the 
proverb says, “forwarned is forearmed”; 
there is nothing that cannot be settled 
by honest negotiation and pacification. 

The Occidentals on that which con- 
cerns South Africa for apartheid con- 
tinue to employ the force in South Rho- 
desia where 200,000 whites rebelled and 
illegally proclaimed their independence. 
They have successfully mobilized the in- 
ternational organization, the United 
Nations, that it will interpose in Cyprus 
to avoid two communities that accuse 
each other, do not massacre each other. 
All this is noble, but that which can occur 
in Europe can equally occur in Africa. 

Sometimes, we only see the racial 
problems and sordid interests of differ- 
ent countries but we must not forget the 
sufferings of all men as human suffering 
deserves to be abridged. 

The warring factions should join to- 
gether to cease the hostilities and return 
to the conference table. Once again the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
should measure up to its obligations to 
intervene whenever and wherever there 
is a threat to the peace. Unless the United 
Nations’ members are willing to substi- 
tute the rule of law for the jungle law 
of military force, I fear that mankind is 
on the road to disaster through war. 
This war can and should be stopped by 
joint actions of nations pledged by their 
signatures to the United Nations Charter 
to enforce the peace whenever and 
wherever peace is threatened. 


THE OIL SHALE CONTROVERSY, 
CONTINUED 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Nation’s most important untapped fuel 
resource still remains locked under- 
ground in the vast oil shale reserves of 
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Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. The im- 
mense potential of shale oil for meet- 
ing the energy needs of the last decades 
of this century and the next will never 
be realized until Congress is willing to 
enact legislation for essential research 
and development of the Government's 
mammoth oil shale reserves. 

I have introduced such proposed leg- 
islation. But Congress has failed to act. 
Appropriations for oil shale research and 
development were cut by almost 50 per- 
cent for fiscal 1969. It appears that this 
undreamed-of wealth in fuel and min- 
erals, such as sodium and aluminum, 
will continue to languish underground 
until Congress wakes up to its enormous 
potential. 

The August 1968 issue of Harper’s mag- 
azine contains an excellent and en- 
lightening article, written by Chris 
Welles, which delves into the promising 
potentialities and disappointing realities 
of the present state of oil shale develop- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Om SHALE: HIDDEN SCANDAL OR INFLATED 

MYTH? 
(By Chris Welles) 

Several thousand square miles of arid, des- 
olate, scrub-covered land in the northwest- 
ern United States contain, in the words of 
one geologist, “the greatest package of poten- 
tial energy on the face of the globe.” This 
treasure lies buried in the world’s largest de- 
posit of a dense, black organic mineral called 
“oll shale.” The major known deposits are 
in Colorado, though there are others in Wyo- 
ming and Utah. When heated to about 900 
degrees Fahrenheit, this rocky material re- 
leases a substance almost indistinguishable 
from crude oil. The shale in these three 
states potentially could yield as much as four 
trillion barrels of oil—ten times the world 
crude deposits, worth $10 trillion, or $50,000 
for every person in the United States, At 
present 80 per cent of this shale is govern- 
ment-owned. 

A number of experts believe that shale 
could be made to yield oil at cost well below 
that of domestic crude. If they are right, 
gasoline and fuel-oil prices would drop. We 
could cease worrying about our dwindling 
domestic crude reserves and be less depend- 
ent on supplies from politically unstable 
Middle Eastern countries. Even a partial cut- 
back in oil imports could go a long way to- 
ward solving our balance-of-payments trou- 
bles (though large exporters like Venezuela 
would be hurt). 

The location of this shale has been known 
for many decades. Yet it is still virtually un- 
touched and unexploited. An extremely com- 
plicated and heated debate over this curious 
neglect has only recently begun to receive 
national attention. Senators William Prox- 
mire, Philip Hart, and the late Robert Ken- 
nedy are among those who asked hard ques- 
tions on the subject. The shale oil contro- 
versy has been enlivened by allegations of 
Teapot Dome-like scandals, gigantic give- 
aways, and even attempted murder. But un- 
questionably the major barrier to shale de- 
velopment has been the oil industry’s his- 
toric opposition. 

In their defense, oil men argue that the 
economic feasibility of commercial shale oil 
production has never been proved. They point 
to immense technological difficulties ahead 
involving mining, crushing, and heating quite 
alien to the drilling and pumping processes 
in which the oil industry has invested bil- 
lions of dollars. Not the least of the problems 
is how to dispose of millions of tons of “spent 
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shale” which could desecrate a now unsullied 
wilderness. They do not, however, openly dis- 
cuss their very real fear that shale oil could 
someday become a dangerous competitor of 
crude. A flood of cheap shale oil could drasti- 
cally weaken the carefully supported price of 
crude and might, as a respected energy ex- 
pert put it, make “Texas and Oklahoma start 
looking like another Appalachia.” 

Given the financial and political muscle of 
the oil industry—which has managed through 
import quotas and depletion allowances to 
keep prices and profits high despite a world 
crude surplus—this prospect seems remote. 
But since it is a possibility, the oil industry 
has hedged its position by doing everything 
it can to keep the shale safely below ground. 
It has more or less dictated the federal gov- 
ernment’s do-nothing shale policy. It has ei- 
ther bought or acquired control of most of 
the privately owned shale land, and at the 
same time has refused to invest anything 
more than token amounts in shale research. 
And it has either squelched or gained a strong 
voice in the few serious shale-research efforts 
that have been mounted, 

Thus, for example, in the early 1950s Union 
Oil of California, which had to buy most of 
the crude for its refineries from other pro- 
ducers, invested about $15 million in shale 
research. The company opened a small pro- 
totype plant to loud fanfare in 1957. “It looks 
like we're on the right track. It has tremen- 
dous possibilities,” Union’s president told a 
reporter. Another official said the plant was 
proving successful “beyond the highest an- 
ticipation” of the company’s engineers. 

Meanwhile, Gulf Oil had bought $120 mil- 
lion worth of Union’s debentures—poten- 
tially a one-fourth interest in Union. (This 
was a first step toward a merger abandoned 
in 1961 after Justice Department protests.) 
Gulf also agreed to furnish Union with large 
quantities of Gulf’s foreign crude supply. A 
little over a year after its opening, Union’s 
shale plant was suddenly closed down. At 
the time, the Union engineer who had in- 
duced his company to begin the venture, 
charged in a letter published by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
that “the actual and circumstantial evidence 
is strong that Gulf . . . did succeed in delay- 
ing the inception of an oil shale industry 
by making it appear more profitable for 
Union to accept Gulf's terms rather than 
continue development of oil shale.” A few 
months ago, however, a Union spokesman 
told me that though the process was “com- 


mercial” it was still “not competitive with 
crude.” 
Tax-supported research efforts have been 


equally abortive. In 1945, responding to war- 
time fears of an oil shortage, the govern- 
ment opened a small research plant at Anvil 
Points in Colorado. By 1954, $17 million in 
public funds had been invested in the proj- 
ect, and reports of progress were encouraging. 
However, that year Interior Secretary Douglas 
McKay, never known as a foe of oil interests, 
asked the National Petroleum Council. An 
advisory group of oil and gas executives, to 
analyze the project’s status. After an ap- 
praisal that could hardly be called agonizing, 
the NPC recommended that Anvil Points be 
closed down on the grounds that the govern- 
ment was duplicating research by private 
industry. 

At hearings before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, Colorado Senator Eugene 
Millikin protested: “It was a very nervy per- 
formance for people who were in the liquid- 
petroleum business to come in and suggest 
that this potential competitor of that in- 
dustry be put out of business.” The late 
Estes Kefauver put it even more bluntly in 
an angry speech on the Senate floor: “It is 
difficult to conceive of a more clear-cut case 
of oil-company domination of the policy of 
the United States government,” he said. 

Nonetheless, cut off further ap- 
propriations and in 1956 Anvil Points was 
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closed. The oil companies proceeded to hire 
most of the government shale engineers. The 
government later allowed Anvil Points to 
be reopened by a consortium of six large oil 
companies for, as one oilman told me can- 
didly, “some cheap research just in case.” 

More recently, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and a nuclear-technology firm called 
CER Geonuclear Corp.—as part of a broad 
investigation of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy—proposed using an underground ex- 
plosion to crush shale rock, After being re- 
leased by the injection of hot steam or gas, 
oil could then be pumped to the surface. 

The AEC and CER in 1965 invited indus- 
try participation in the project. Fourteen 
large oll companies quickly signed up and 
became dominant in the resulting consor- 
tium. Progress since then has been slow: 
though an atomic shot to stimulate natural- 
gas recovery went off in 1967, the first shale 
shot, once scheduled for 1968, has been post- 
poned at least until 1969. AEC officials say 
that it will then take four or five years to 
evaluate the test results. Back in 1966 M. A. 
Lekas of he AEC’s special-products division 
said publicly that nuclear methods might 
produce shale oil for as little as one-tenth 
the cost of domestic crude. He is flatly con- 
tradicted by a CER spokesman who recently 
told me this estimate is “ridiculous” and that 
“shale will be one of those things that will 
work very slowly into the market.” 

The only other important research proj- 
ect now under way is an experimental plant 
in a steep, narrow canyon in northwest Colo- 
rado. There a small company, The Oil Shale 
Corporation (Tosco), has been producing 800 
barrels of high-quality shale oil a day. By 
1970 the firm expects to produce shale oil 
commercially at a cost which, according to 
one Tosco insider, might be less than $1 a 
barrel—approximately one-third the cost of 
regular crude. The company expects even- 
tually to license its process at low royalties. 

Most of Tosco’s present financial backers 
have little connection with the oil indus- 
try—major stockholders include Lehman 
Brothers, the Rosenwald family, members of 
the du Pont family, and Huntington Hart- 
ford. Originally a 40 per cent interest in the 
research project was held by Standard Oil 
of Ohio (Sohio), which must buy most of 
its crude from other oil companies. However, 
after dragging its feet for months, Sohio 
abruptly withdrew from the project in 1966 
and dumped its big block of Tosco stock. 
“They really tried to scuttle us, those 
I was told by Herbert Linden, son 
of Tosco's founder and a big stockholder of 
the company. “They thought they could then 
take it over themselves.” Tosco did indeed 
teeter toward bankruptcy but was saved by 
a $3.5-million loan from a French oil com- 
pany. Sohio later reevaluated its position and 
is expected to purchase, with Atlantic Rich- 
field, a majority interest in the Tosco re- 
search program, 


TEMPEST IN INTERIOR 


While the oil industry’s attempts to dom- 
inate shale research are well documented, it 
is impossible to verify the recurrent allega- 
tions about a Teapot Dome-sized scandal—a 
gigantic giveaway mounting into the billions 
of dollars. Tidbits of information have cir- 
culated among journalists for months but 
proof of hanky-panky is scarce. What does 
emerge clearly is the fact that the govern- 
ment under dubious circumstances allowed 
oil companies and land speculators to gain 
ownership of many thousands of acres of 
rich shale land, and readily acquiesced to the 
oil industry’s concept of a prudent federal 
shale policy. 

The Interior Department administers the 
federal shale land, which was almost all 
government-owned until 1915. Then a sud- 
den spurt of interest in shale prompted pros- 
pectors to stake claims on millions of acres 
of shale land. (In accordance with mining 
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laws governing the exploitation of minerals, 
an individual prospector stakes a claim by 
physically discovering a valuable mineral on 
the land and pounding in boundary stakes. 
This gives him the right to dig up the min- 
erals under the land—which he does not 
own. He can, however, apply for a patent“ 
and, for $2.50 an acre, acquire ownership of 
the land as well as the minerals under it.) 

By 1920 so much land had been staked that 
Interior began to worry about complete loss 
of a valuable resource and halted further 
claiming. (However, claims already staked 
remained valid and patentable.) In 1930, 
President Hoover went a step further, de- 
creeing that henceforth shale land could not 
even be leased. 

Over the years the oil industry quietly 
bought up thousands of the existing claims. 
Between 1950 and 1960, especially, the indus- 
try obtained patents of land cont 
billions of barrels of oil. A substantial num- 
ber of these claims had been declared null 
and void by the government during the early 
1930s (most claimants to the canceled land 
were so notified and thus had few inhibitions 
about selling out to the oil companies). There 
was also strong evidence that many claims 
had been fraudulently staked in the first 
place, For example, one group of prospectors 
claimed 17,600 acres of remote land by alleg- 
ing they had physically discovered shale— 
located hundreds of feet below ground—dur- 
ing a winter month when the land was cov- 
ered with many feet of snow. A one-time oil 
man, when we discussed the routine case 
with which patents were granted on claims 
of dubious validity told me frankly, “When 
we had land up for patent, we’d visit with 
our friends on the Hill and then stop in to 
see the Secretary. He’d just tell his people to 
get a move on.” 

As speculation boomed, land that had been 
patented for $2.50 an acre was often resold 
for more than $2,000 an acre. In the mid- 
1950s a number of Interior Department em- 
ployees quit the government to go into busi- 
ness for themselves. One was Tell Ertl, a top 
Bureau of Mines shale engineer, who went 
to work for Union and then struck out on 
his own. Not long ago, he leased a 21,000- 
acre plot to Shell Oil, which pays him $50,000 
a year for it though nothing is being pro- 
duced there. Shell also has an option to buy 
the land for $42 million. 

Not all the government men watched this 
bonanza with equanimity. One who was much 
agitated was an obscure lawyer in Interior's 
Denver office named Fred March. He is a hu- 
morless, doggedly zealous man whose single- 
mindedness seems, to less determined indi- 
viduals, obsessive, In 1960, alarmed by In- 
terior’s free and easy patenting policies, 
March with the help of a few like-minded 
colleagues to set up some impregna- 
ble legal roadblocks, The patenting process 
was halted and some test cases were brought 
to challenge the validity of many claims. 

Outraged patent seekers countered by com- 
plaining to Congressmen, particularly Wayne 
Aspinall of Colorado. Aspinall, who heads he 
House Interior Committee through which 
most Interior legislation must pass, bom- 
barded the Department with letters and 
phone calls, as did Colorado’s Senator Gordon 
Allott. Interior officials responded by 
discretely urging March to ease up. He, in 
turn, loudly accused them of selling out and 
sent letters detailing the “giveaways” to 
Congressmen and the Justice Department. 
“Fred was one of those people,” a friend of 
his told me, who uses a little more dynamite 
to make a hole than he should.” 

Eventually, Interior tried to retire March 
involuntarily for psychiatric reasons. After 
long, complex proceedings during which 
March’s friends allege Interior used blackmail 
and wiretaps to get evidence of his irration- 
ality—he was judged “a normal superior per- 
son,” and fit for duty. But he was banished 
to Portland, Oregon, and assigned to matters 
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unrelated to oil shale, “I like dissenters,” 
Interior Secretary Stewart Udall said when 
I questioned him about the episode. “But 
March’s main problems were emotional.” My 
own impression of March after several inter- 
views was of a man who though given to 
wildly intemperate outbursts is exceedingly 
meticulous about the documentation for his 
beliefs. 

In the past few years, March has been 
adopted as a kind of folk hero by a group 
of oil shale crusaders. Their chief spokesman 
is a thirty-four-year-old newspaperman, J. 
R. Freeman, who until recently owned the 
weekly Farmer and Miner in Frederick, Colo- 
rado (pop. 600), and is still its associate edi- 
tor. Assisted by March's findings, Freeman, 
in the course of a two-year-long independent 
investigation, has published almost fifty arti- 
cles on The Multi-Billion Dollar Grab of 
Oil Shale Lands.” 

The articles eloquently report on the acqui- 
sition of shale land by the oil companies. But 
Freeman's attempts to create a national issue 
have been blunted by lack of hard evidence 
of an actual bribe or payoff and by the fact 
that in 1960 March’s efforts terminated any 
fraud that might have been involved in prior 
patent-granting. 

Freeman’s car was shot at in May 1967 
and he hinted darkly that oil interests were 
out to murder him. A more likely explana- 
tion is that some local residents, who have 
never loved the Texas-born newsman, were 
out to give him a little scare. 

One man who does take him seriously is 
former U.S. Senator Paul Douglas. At Sen- 
ate hearings last September, Douglas, his 
bearlike arm enveloping Freeman’s narrow 
shoulders, introduced him to several aston- 
ished Senators as an “authentic American 
hero.” Douglas, in what may be a slight 
flight of hyperbole, has described oil shale 
as “the most submerged issue in American 
domestic politics involving the greatest 
scandal in the history of our Republic.” 


UDALL IN THE MIDDLE 


Along with Freeman, other zealous sup- 
porters of March are still hunting for evi- 
dence of scandal and are ready to brand as 
a “giveaway” almost any action the govern- 
ment takes to promote private shale develop- 
ment. Exploitation of shale is also bitterly 
opposed by increasingly powerful conserva- 
tionist groups who sound the alarm when- 
ever private industry gains access to public 
resources. They argue also that shale de- 
velopment, probably by strip-mining tech- 
niques, will irrevocably deface the landscape, 
gouging out mountains and filling valleys 
with slag. In a unique alliance, the oil in- 
dustry, worried about its own profits, sides 
with the Sierra Club. 

On the other side of the controversy, Con- 
gressmen, state officials, and land specula- 
tors from Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming are 
generally eager for quick shale development. 
So too are stockbrokers and investors in sev- 
eral small companies which own pieces of 
shale land, And speedy shale development 
is also supported by vocal groups of econo- 
mists and government officials. One of them 
is former Interior Assistant Secretary John 
Carver, Jr., now a Federal Power Commis- 
sioner. “The real scandal,” he told me re- 
cently, “is that the government has yet to 
receive the first dollar of revenues.” These 
revenues in the perhaps grandiose estimate 
of Senator Douglas, could pay off the na- 
tional debt. 

Interior Secretary Stewart Udall, a man 
with an acute political instinct, has re- 
sponded to these pressures and counterpres- 
sures by appearing to encourage shale de- 
velopment while actually accomplishing as 
little as possible. An especially useful tactic 
has been an earnest legal compaign—based 
largely on March's findings—to challenge the 
still unpatented claims, which Udall told me 
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would be “time-consuming” but a “neces- 
sary prerequisite to shale development.”* 

Faced with increasing Congressional criti- 
cism of these stalling tactics, Udall in 1967 
announced the first of a series of proposed 
programs to spur private shale research and 
development. The proposals have been posi- 
tive enough to comfort the advocates of de- 
velopment, while tight federal control of 
technology has reassured opponents. Oil in- 
dustry executives indeed have said that the 
“unthinkable” restrictions make private par- 
ticipation most unattractive. 

Clearly Udall’s proposals are a far cry from 
the broad-scale government-sponsored re- 
search effort needed to determine once and 
for all the economic feasibility of shale oil 
production, including the seriousness of 
problems like waste disposal. Recent discov- 
eries indicate that the shale may also con- 
tain huge amounts of aluminum—perhaps 
worth even more than the oil in the shale. 

Senator Philip Hart of Michigan sees shale 
oil development as a means of reducing the 
monopolistic power of the oil industry 
(which has lately been expanding into many 
other energy industries, including coal and 
nuclear power). Senators Robert Kennedy 
and William Proxmire—among others—spon- 
sored legislation designed in part to accom- 
plish this. Professor Morris Garnsey, who 
teaches economics at the University of Colo- 
rado, has proposed that a Comsat-type quasi- 
public corporation should be set up to de- 
velop oil shale. Such a corporation, Garnsey 
has pointed out, could coordinate the great 
technological effort needed, and avoid private 
monopoly while permitting “adequate return 
on private investment and maximum protec- 
tion for and returns to the public.” 

There would, of course, be powerful politi- 
cal opposition to Professor Garnsey's plan. 
Indeed the current noise in Washington over 
getting action on shale has spurred Humble 
and several other oil companies into step- 
ping up their shale research. They now pro- 
pose open, competitive bidding for the gov- 
ernment-owned shale land (few besides oil 
interests would have the resources or facili- 
ties to compete in such a contest). However, 
it seems certain that if development becomes 
inevitable, the oil industry will make a strong 
effort to dominate the field. 

Their adversaries, on the other hand, are 
hopeful that the tiny Oil Shale Corporation 
Tosco—may be the David to slay the oil 
Goliath. This might happen if Tosco’s proc- 
ess turns out to be spectacularly inexpen- 
sive—so much so that the government would 
be forced into wide-open leasing of federal 
land and well-heeled corporations in other 
fields would risk a fight with oil interests. So 
far, Tosco’s public statements about the oil 
industry—which will most likely be Tosco’s 
future customers and partners—have been 
models of discretion. Marketing floods of cut- 
rate oll? The furthest thing from their 


*Udall last year came under fire for per- 
mitting prospectors, notably an Oklahoman 
named Merle Zweifel (who was grubstaked 
by some small-time Oklahoma politicians), 
to plaster millions of acres of government 
shale land with claims presumably for an 
aluminum-bearing mineral called dawsonite. 
(Udall admitted to me later he had made a 
mistake.) Though some speculated the claim- 
ing was an oil-industry maneuver to grab 
land, it was actually an attempt on Zweifel's 
part to require anyone desiring to develop 
the land to settle with him or risk a court 
fight; the government would have trouble 
leasing the land if Zweifel’s claims were still 
in force. Last May, Interior ruled dawsonite 
Is not a claimable mineral; however Zweifel 
told me he can support many of his claims 
with discoveries of other minerals. “They 
just can’t smap their fingers and wipe my 
claims out,” he said. We'll fight them for 
thirty years if we have to.” 
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minds, say Tosco executives. Theirs, they say, 
will be a small- potatoes operation for many 
years. 

Still, they do show occasional glimmers of 
higher ambition. What we'd like to do,” one 
company Officer said to me recently with a 
smile, is make Humble Oi] seem small and 
insignificant.” 

He seemed to be talking only half in jest. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I have 
been disturbed by two developments in 
recent days in South Vietnam. 

First was the action taken by the 
South Vietnamese Government against 
its domestic political critics. 

Then came the action taken by our 
own military authorities in South Viet- 
nam against Mr. John S. Carroll, the 
highly respected correspondent for the 
Baltimore Sun in Saigon. 

Both of these actions, it seems to me, 
were directly contrary to the principles 
of freedom that have engaged us in the 
tragic conflict in South Vietnam. 

The South Vietnamese Government 
has given 5-year prison sentences to 
Truong Dinh Dzu, the lawyer who ran 
second in the presidential elections last 
fall, and to Nguyen Truong Con, the 23- 
year-old editor of the Saigon University 
student newspaper. 

The “crime,” if it can be called that, 
for which these men were convicted and 
sentenced, consisted of doing no more 
than expressing their own thoughts 
within their own country. Unfortunately 
for them, what they said was contrary 
to some of the views of some of their 
Government leaders. 

In the United States, we welcome ex- 
pression of differences of opinion. And 
nothing has brought about more differ- 
ences of opinion in recent years than 
the war in South Vietnam. 

The point to remember, however, is 
that nothing is healthier for freedom 
generally than the freedom to express 
differences of opinion within the frame- 
work of the law. Freedom of speech and 
of the press are among the basic founda- 
tions of a free people. 

Since the United States is engaged in 
a major effort to preserve freedom in 
South Vietnam, it seems to me that it 
would be highly proper—indeed, incum- 
bent upon our Government—to remind 
the Government of South Vietnam in 
no uncertain terms that freedom has 
these meanings. 

The 60-day suspension of military ac- 
creditation imposed on Mr. Carroll also 
reflects a misunderstanding of the mean- 
ing of freedom—this time, by our own 
Government. 

Mr. Carroll was punished ostensibly for 
violating a military rule of censorship 
when he wrote about the abandonment 
of the Marine base at Khesanh. 

It seems more apparent, however, that 
Mr. Carroll was punished for writing 
quite accurately about a situation that 
possibly stood to embarrass the U.S. mili- 
tary authorities. 

The accuracy of Mr. Carroll’s story was 
never questioned. In fact, it was con- 
firmed shortly after he wrote it. 
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Nor was the abandonment of Khesanh 
a secret. Mr. Carroll pointed out in his 
dispatch that even the enemy in nearby 
hills could watch the base being dis- 
mantled. The military never questioned 
that statement, either. 

Instead, our authorities chose to punish 
Mr. Carroll for an exclusive product of 
fine journalistic enterprise that sought 
only to keep the American people fully 
informed about what was happening in 
the war. 

Mr. President, I have asked the Secre- 
tary of Defense to undertake a full re- 
view of Mr. Carroll’s case. I hope that the 
remainder of his suspension will be lifted 
quickly, and clearer guidelines will be 
established for both the press and the 
military in South Vietnam. 

Freedom is precious. It is what we are 
fighting for. We must never forget what 
freedom means. And we must never hesi- 
tate to remind either the government of 
South Vietnam, or our own Government 
authorities in that country, that freedom 
is not subject to arbitrary and capricious 
restraints. 

Mr. President, the Baltimore Sun, on 
July 28, contained an editorial about the 
incident involving Mr. Carroll. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The Baltimore News American pub- 
lished an editorial on the Dzu trial on 
July 31. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Record as well. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

{From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, July 28, 
1968 


PUNITIVE 

The American military command in South 
Vietnam, which on June 26 suspended for an 
indefinite period the accreditation of John S. 
Carroll, Sun correspondent, has now fixed 
the term of suspension at six months. It was 
the first time in the war that the credentials 
of a correspondent for a major publication 
had been lifted for more than 30 days. The 
Sun feels compelled to say that it considers 
this action altogether unwarranted. 

The facts as we believe them to be are 

these: 
On June 24 Mr. Carroll, in the field at the 
Khe Sanh combat base, filed a story report- 
ing that the Marines were abandoning the 
position. The story, printed in our columns 
on June 25, reported further that the ac- 
tivity of bandonment, and of movement to- 
ward new positions, was no secret from the 
enemy on the overlooking hills. The next 
day Mr. Carroll’s accreditation was suspend- 
ed. Two days later an Army announcement 
confirmed the evacuation of Khe Sanh. Mr. 
Carroll meanwhile had informed his office 
that, being in the field, he had been unaware 
of a specific embargo in Saigon on the news 
of the evacuation, and he emphasized again 
his knowledge of the enemy’s awareness of 
the move. The accuracy of his news report 
was never challenged. 

At the time Mr. Carroll's accreditation was 
suspended The Sun did not complain, even 
though we inclined strongly to the convic- 
tion that the action was motivated not pri- 
marily, or perhaps actually at all, by con- 
siderations of military security: there is no 
need to recount here the story of the con- 
troversy over the stand at Khe Sanh, in terms 
of military wisdom and in terms of public 
pronouncements in defense of the stand. 

However, we do feel now that the setting 
of a six-month term of suspension from 
military accreditation is excessively punitive, 
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wholly unjustified by the facts or by any 
possible projection of the facts. It acts 
against full and responsible reporting of the 
military aspects of Vietnam. 
[From the Baltimore (Md.) News American, 
July 31, 1968] 
DruMHEAD DISGRACE 


The Government of South Vietnam has 
done itself a grave disservice by its military 
court trial of Truong Dinh Dzu, 51, a promi- 
nent attorney who was the runner-up in the 
country’s presidential election last fall. 

Dzu, who received 17 percent of the votes, 
was found guilty and sentenced to five years 
at hard labor for publicly adyocating—dur- 
ing the campaign—peace talks between 
Saigon and the Vietcong’s National Libera- 
tion Front. 

During the trial, which lasted just one 
hour and 25 minutes, Dzu was repeatedly 
cut short when trying to explain he had ad- 
vocated talks only with non-Communist ele- 
ments in the NLF. There is no appeal from 
his sentence. 

Dzu's drumhead trial, and his Draconian 
sentence, is a severe black eye for the image 
of democracy intended to be created by the 
1967 election. The military proceeding 
served notice that dictated official policies 
are not open to debate. 

President Nguyen Van Thieu and the other 
generals still running South Vietnam should 
re-read their government's new constitution, 
which guarantees freedom of speech. 

They also should have more confidence in 
the voice of their own people and less in their 
own infallibility. After all, the voters last 
fall rejected Dzu's unquestionably sincere 
peace proposals by a large majority. 

Dzu’s trial and sentence will provide fresh 
ammunition for Vietnam war critics the 
world over. Much harm has been done. Presi- 
dent Thieu can and should repair some of 
the damage by at least suspending the sen- 
tence. 


GOOD UNIONS DO NOT NEED 
COMPULSORY MEMBERSHIP—BAD 
UNIONS DO NOT DESERVE IT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on May 
13, along with 18 other Senators, I in- 
troduced a bill entitled “The Federal 
Employees Freedom of Choice Act of 
1968.“ The purpose of S. 3483 is to in- 
corporate into Federal law the precise 
language of a 1962 Executive order is- 
sued by President Kennedy containing 
the following paragraph: 

Employees of the Federal Government 
shall have, and shall be protected in the 
exercise of the right, freely and without fear 
of penalty or reprisal to form, join and as- 
sist any employee organization or to re- 
frain from such activity. 


There have been those who have ques- 
tioned the need for S. 3483. The purpose 
of my statement, therefore, is to place 
in the Recor evidence clearly indicating 
that organized labor is seeking a removal 
of voluntary unionism from the civil 
service. In its place a form of compulsory 
unionism has been recommended and 
has been considered by the Johnson ad- 
ministration. I feel the American people 
and Federal employees throughout the 
country have the right to know what is 
being considered in Washington regard- 
ing Federal employee unions. I am deeply 
convinced that S. 3483 had to be intro- 
duced for the following reasons: 

ENDORSE RIGHT TO JOIN 

The right to join a union, be it in the 

private sector of our economy or in the 
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Federal service, is one which I fully en- 
dorse. On the other hand, I believe just 
as strongly that if an American citizen 
decides for any reason whatever that he 
does not wish to affiliate himself with a 
union, this freedom and this right to de- 
cide must be guaranteed and protected 
by law. It is presently guaranteed to 
the provisions of this Executive order 
10988 issued by President Kennedy in 
1962. The Executive order, however, un- 
fortunately does not carry the force of 
law. The right to join and the right to 
refrain are consequently dependent upon 
the President of the United States and 
his successors. Consequently, I believe 
that Congress should act to incorporate 
the provisions of this Executive order 
into law. 

The Federal Government is one of the 
largest employers in the State of Utah. 
Several hundred Government employees 
from my State have written me regard- 
ing the proposed change in Executive 
Order 10988. They have been almost 
unanimous in opposing compulsory un- 
ionism among Utah's 38,000 Federal em- 
ployees. Like a large majority of Utah's 
population, they believe in preserving 
the right of each individual to choose 
for himself if and when he will join 
a Government labor union. 

LIST OF EVIDENCE 


Let me turn now to the evidence which 
clearly proves that organized labor and 
the Johnson administration are working 
for and have considered the matter of 
compulsory unionism. 

September 8, 1967: President Johnson 
appoints Secretary Wirtz to head Review 
Committee. Wirtz had previously testi- 
fied before a House subcommittee that— 

I hold strongly the views I represent. The 

ent that union shop agreements 
violate the freedom of individual employees 
has no substantial basis. 


October 23, 1967: AFL-CIO President 
George Meany testifying before the 
Presidential Review Committee: 

Unions and management in Federal service 
should have the right to negotiate union 
security agreements. 


April 2, 1968: B. A. Gritta, president 
of the AFL-CIO Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, reporting on expected Presiden- 
tial Executive order, at convention of 
Operating Engineers Union: 

I am confident that within the very near 
future we will be able to negotiate union 
security provisions in our contracts with the 
government . and then everybody would 
have to pay your organization. 


April 28, 1968: The Washington Post: 

The panel’s recommendations have been 
sent to the President and they will be made 
public shortly. .. the issue (of compulsory 
unionism) was considered by the panel and 
it isn’t dead by any means, 


May 6, 1968: The Washington Post: 

The Advisory Panel, headed by Labor Sec- 
retary Willard Wirtz, sent its report to the 
President about two weeks ago, and it was 
supposed to have been released a week ago. 
Mr. Johnson is said to have taken a second 
look at it. 


May 13, 1968: The Washington Eve- 
ning Star: 

But the political implications in this elec- 
tion year of the Right to Work Committee's 
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campaign has caused top Administration offi- 
cials, including the President and his ad- 
visers, to take another look at the proposed 
order, 


May 15, 1968: W. V. Gill, staff spokes- 
man for the Review Committee: 


The Review Committee again is studying 
this question (compulsory unionism). 


May 20, 1968: The New York Daily 
News: 

Union Chiefs have been quietly but per- 
sistently pressuring the Administration to 
grant them this bountiful bonanza for some 
time. It may be that LBJ is tempted to go 
along as a show of gratitude for solid labor 
backing during the past few stormy months. 


May 29, 1968: The Washington Eve- 
ning Star: 

Top Administration officials ackowledge 
that the new order is being held up because 
of the fear of a political back-lash as a result 
of a very intensive and effective campaign 
waged by the National Right to Work 
Committee. 


June 6, 1968: B. A. Gritta, president of 
AFL-CIO Metal Trades Department: 

The unions are becoming “deeply con- 
cerned” over the delay in releasing and im- 
plementing the Review Committee's report. 


June 20, 1968: Congressman Ben B. 
BLACKBURN releases letter from Secretary 
Wirtz promising that 

The Committee will recommend that the 
freedom of choice provision of Executive Or- 
der 10988 be retained. 


John Macy, Jr., Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission and Cochairman of 
the Review Committee: 

The report will not be made public until 
it has been reviewed at the White House for 
changes to be incorporated in a new Execu- 
tive Order. 


Mr. President, I am convinced that the 
introduction of this legislation and the 
outcry which has been raised throughout 
the country by responsible editorial com- 
ment has convinced the Labor-Manage- 
ment Review Committee and Secretary 
of Labor W. Willard Wirtz that the vol- 
untary unionism provisions of President 
Kennedy’s Executive order be retained. 

LETTER FROM SECRETARY 


I also submit a letter sent to me by 
Secretary Wirtz in reply to an earlier 
letter which I sent him, informing me 
that the Labor-Management Review 
Committee has recommended to the 
President that voluntary unionism in the 
Federal service be retained. The letter 
reads: 

Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BENNETT: This is in response 
to your letter of June 21, 1968, concerning 
the right of Federal employees to refrain 
from joining an employee organization. 

There have been many speculative reports 
in the public press and rumors concerning 
the possible recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Review Committee on Federal Em- 
ployee-Management Relations. These un- 
founded reports included speculation on pro- 
posed requirements for a union or agency 
shop for Federal employees. 

The Review Committee in its deliberations 
did consider various proposals for union se- 
curity arrangements in the Federal Service. 
But the Committee has not recommended 
and does not intend to recommend a union 
or agency shop for Federal employees. Fur- 
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thermore, the Committee will recommend 
that the freedom of choice provision of 
Executive Order 10988 be retained. 
Sincerely, 
WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor. 


I commend the Secretary for this posi- 
tion. This does not, however, change my 
belief that this precious freedom should 
be preserved by law. I urge Congress to 
act upon the Bennett-Blackburn bills 
this year; and if this does not occur in 
the remaining days and weeks of this 
session, rest assured I shall introduce a 
new version of S. 3483 in the first ses- 
sion of the 91st Congress. 


AMERICA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT] is necessarily absent from the Sen- 
ate. On his behalf, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement he has prepared relating to 
two articles by news commentator, Eric 
Sevareid, which were published in the 
July 9 issue of Look magazine. I ask 
unanimous consent also that the com- 
plete text of the two articles be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of Sen- 
ator BarTLett’s statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Eric SEVAREID: ELOQUENT PATRIOT, TEMPER- 
ATE AND REASONABLE CRITIC 


(Statement by Senator BARTLETT) 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I have long 
been impressed by the sound reason, the 
accurate and comprehensive documentation, 
the articulateness, the eloquence, the per- 
suasiveness which characterize every public 
utterance of Eric Sevareid. Two articles 
written by Mr. Sevareid, and published in 
the July 9 issue of Look, again confirm my 
opinion of the man. 

These articles are particularly welcome 
ones, In a country disturbed by civil strife 
and made acutely aware of its shortcomings, 
they bespeak hope and echo a faith in this 
country which seems to have grown dim. In 
a country which probably has always been 
its own worst critic, these articles sound a 
word of caution, urging that we recount the 
virtues as we catalog the faults. 

Eric Sevareid has been among those who 
have been most critical of things which have 
occurred in our country. He has been par- 
ticularly critical of the war in Vietnam, He 
has been among those most vocal in the call 
for racial justice in America. He has not 
hesitated to criticize America whenever he 
believed she deserved criticism, but his faith 
in the American dream has never diminished, 
has never wavered. These articles are elo- 
quent testimony to that. 


THE AMERICAN DREAM 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


“It is Europeans, for the most part, who 
have constructed these great ships, but with- 
out America they have no meaning. These 
ships are alive with the supreme ecstasy of 
the modern world, which is the voyage to 
America. There is no other experience that is 
remotely comparable to it, in its sense of joy, 
its exultancy, its drunken and magnificent 
hope which, against reason and knowledge, 
soars into a heaven of fabulous conviction, 
which believes in the miracle and sees it in- 
variably achieved.” So wrote Thomas Wolfe, 
himself drunk with the grandeurs and gro- 
tesqueries of America, in the 1930. 

What was the impulse that pushed and 
pulled those who came? It was, simply— 
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change, and it is not given to human 
creatures in the mass to believe that change 
is going to be for the worse. There had been 
no change in the Old World; no essential, 
drastic change in the relations of man to 
man for centuries. “America,” says Eric Hof- 
fer, “is the only new thing in history.” 

What was the dream? It was rebirth, the 
eternal, haunting craving of men to be born 
again, the yearning for the second chance. 
The New World was the second chance, The 
most illiterate knew it in their bones, as we 
would all know the meaning, if, today, a 
new, rich, habitable planet were discovered 
within our common means of access, Our 
past would fade in significance, this life 
would become our prehistory, nothing more, 

This is what happened when the great 
migration flowed to the West. In the end, it 
was discovered that the Europeans had not 
brought Europe with them; Europe's history 
became our prehistory, A rebirth had, indeed, 
occurred; and no place in the world, not 
Europe itself, has ever been the same. 

There were a thousand varieties of finite 
dreams within the one encompassing dream. 
Many of the poor came dreaming to be rich; 
many of the rich, dreaming to be richer. The 
energetic came, eager to put their hands to 
work; the lazy, hoping to live with no work 
at all. The God-conscious came, expecting 
to find Him speaking to them directly, the 
message ungarbled by official interference. 
The weak were sure they would become 
strong, the fearful were certain of con- 
fidence. Thieves dreamt of easier thieving; 
roughnecks wanted more room to swagger; 
the sick sought health, and from the new air 
and light and waters and herbs and drugs, 
the ugly would surely be transformed with 
beauty. And the apostles of brotherhood 
came, ignoring the teachings of the sages 
about the dual, good and evil, nature of man, 
seized with the lofty and ludicrous notion 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau that civilization 
had corrupted man, instead of the other 
way around. And that, restored to a “state of 
nature,” man would be automatically 
tolerant, loving and peaceable. 

These are among the drives in men that 
produce revolutions. The migration was 
revolution. It was not recognized as such 
except gradually, as time wore on; its fuses 
were delayed. The first big fuse caught fire 
with Washington’s war against British rule, 
which was political revolt and a new intel- 
lectual synthesis, but which charged the 
atmophere with the moral electricity that 
was to set off a long train of fuses as the 
migrants increased, pushed over the moun- 
tains, scattered far from authority and 
orthodoxy, made frontier life the typical 
American life and put in motion the true 
social revolution that has never stopped 
revolving and shows no signs of stopping, 

Its coats of arms bore and bears only one 
word—Freedom. Not the freedom of a region 
or sect or point of view. Just freedom, the 
condition in which a man feels like a human 
being, like himself. It is the purpose, the 
definition and consequence of rebirth. It is 
The Dream. 


THE WoọoRrLD STILL Moves Our War 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


There are those who say the dream is dead 
or dying, poisoned by self-interest, rotted by 
surfeit and indifference, maimed by violence. 
The great aspiration is ended, they tell us, 
and America is now only another crowded 
nation, not even able to maintain order; a 
Power, but not a society, not a culture. We 
have gone, almost directly, they would have 
us believe, from primitiveness to decadence, 
a far poorer record than that of Rome. 

The fireworks of this July 4—which may 
well illuminate the scene, again, of whole 
urban blocks consumed by flames, from the 
Molotov cocktail, not the holiday sparkler— 
will give further force to this cry of the 
Cassandra. 
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But the cry is as old as the nation, It was 
sounded in Jefferson’s time, when the states 
seemed ready to drift apart; in Lincoln’s 
time, when they split apart; in Roosevelt's 
time, when, by the millions, husbands shuf- 
fied in soup lines; in Truman’s time, when 
the Russians and Chinese were supposedly 
reordering the earth and Communist traitors 
were supposedly infesting the Government. 

But this is not It—this is not our Arma- 
geddon, not the great day of judgment on 
America. For America is change, and the 
changes have come, often enough, in convul- 
sive spasms, This country is the vast experi- 
mental laboratory in human relations for 
the twentieth century; it is, in a sense, de- 
fining and creating the twentieth century 
for much of the world. 

Unless it is seen in this light, America can- 
not be understood at all. If many of our con- 
temporary intellectuals, especially those com- 
muning with one another in New York City, 
almost a separate nation in spirit, do not 
understand it, this is partly because they do 
not understand themselves. As they attest in 
innumerable books, they do not know who 
they are. It may be news to them that the 
overwhelming majority of Americans do know 
who they are, do not feel alienated from their 
country or their generation. 

This is not a “sick society.” It is a deeply 
unsettled and bewildered society, and the 
reason is not merely the extraordinary 
changes in this last generation but the speed 
of these changes. It is the rate of change 
that is new. The life of Americans today re- 
sembles that of say, Grant’s time, less than 
life in Grant's time resembled life in ancient 
China. The nation is not overpopulated, but 
the population has shifted out of balance. 
In the last 20 years alone, 18 million people, 
including, of course, the Negroes, have 
moved into the urban centers. This second 
industrial-scientific revolution has jammed 
us together, polluted much of our air and 
waters, smeared ugliness over much of our 
countryside, obliged us to work within 
greater economic units and increased the 
tensions of daily living. 

Two other revolutions have been taking 
place in concert with the new industrial- 
scientific revolution. One is the communi- 
cations revolution, which brings every social 
evil, every human tragedy and conflict im- 
mediately and intimately within everyone’s 
ken. The other is the educational revolution, 
which adds millions every year to the ranks 
of those moved to add their investigation, 
articulation or actions to the processes of 
problem-solving and problem-creating. 

We are not becoming less democratic but 
more democratic. It is mot our individual 
freedom that is in jeopardy, in the first in- 
stance, but our public order. It could be 
argued that we are moving away from repre- 
sentative government in the direction, at 
least, of direct democracy, by no means an 
unmixed blessing. For the immediate future, 
the problem is not only the indifference or 
“apathy” of the much-abused middle class 
or any other group. It is also the problem of 
too many untrained cooks in the kitchen. 

Many current phenomena to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Americans are the most 
natural workers-together in the world. We 
say we live by the system of individual enter- 
prise, while we are the supreme cooperative 
society. Totalitarian countries say they are 
cooperative societies, while their regimes 
must coerce their people to work. It is absurd 
to believe that the races of men who turned 
an empty, forbidding continent into the 
most efficient engine of production and dis- 
tribution ever seen, who created the first 
mass democracy with essential order and 
essential freedom will not solve the prob- 
lems of crowding, poverty, pollution and 
ugliness. The solutions will create new prob- 
lems, after which there will be new solu- 
tions, then new problems, and so our life 
will go on. Time is life. Were human prob- 
lems ever totally solved, change would come 
to a stop, and we would begin to die. 
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American cynics and Cassandras see neither 
their own history nor the rest of the world 
with clarity. Violence? We have always had a 
high tolerance level for violence. Abraham 
Lincoln worried about what he called “the 
increasing disregard for law which pervades 
the country; the growing disposition to sub- 
stitute the wild and furious passions, in lieu 
of the sober judgment of courts; and the 
worse than savage mobs, for the executive 
ministers of justice.” 

It is even to be doubted that crime is more 
prevalent than it was in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., re- 
minds us that a century ago, every tenth 
person in New York City had a police record. 

Alienated and irreverent youth? To a de- 
gree, youth is always alienated and to a de- 
gree Ought to be. More than 2,000 years ago, 
Plato wrote that in a democracy, the father 
“aecustoms himself to become like his child 
and to fear his sons. . The schoolmaster 
fears and flatters his pupils ... the young 
act like their seniors, and compete with them 
in speech and action, while the old men con- 
descend to the young... This happens be- 
cause democratic life carries the in-built im- 
pulse to wish to please and accommodate to 
others. 

The alarm over drug-taking is also exag- 
gerated. There is far less use of dangerous 
drugs today than a half century ago, before 
narcotics control, when about one American 
in every four hundred was an addict of some 
harmful drug, ten times the present rate. 

Americans, of course, are not spiritually 
geared to the past but to the future. It is a 
reflection of what John Steinbeck, speaking 
of the onpushing, haggard “Okies” in the 
dust-bowl years, called the “terrible faith,” 
that we are constantly seized with concern 
for our children more than for ourselves. Yet 
it is not possible to see our society in per- 
spective without these backward glances to 
what we once were, with the consequent rea- 
lization that we are using different scales of 
measuring well-being today. 

At the turn of the century, a newborn 
could expect to live about to the age of 50; 
today, the expectancy is about 70. Once, a 
mother had sound reason to fear giving birth; 
today, death in childbirth is regarded as in- 
tolerable. Once, a full high school education 
was the best achievement of a minority; to- 
day it is the barest minimum for decent em- 
ployment and self-respect. Once, the timber 
and mining barons stripped away the forests 
and topsoil wholesale; today, these compan- 
les are confronted by their communities a 
every other move. 

One could cite hundreds of similar exam- 
ples of how our standards of expectancy have 
risen, as they should, along with our stand- 
ard of life. The truth is that we Americans 
are perfectionists, which simply means that 
we were not, are not and never will be satis- 
fied either with the quantities or the quali- 
ties in our life. 

By the year 2000, we will look back upon 
these present years not only as one of Amer- 
ica’s periodic convulsions but as a rather 
backward period. By then, the typical Amer- 
ican family will have an income of around 
$20,000 a year or more; the typical American 
adult will have had at least two years of col- 
lege, with far broader intellectual and aes- 
thetic horizons. By then, the old urban cen- 
ters will have been rebuilt, and many mil- 
lions will live in satellite new cities,” part- 
urban, part-rural. The incurable diseases like 
cancer and arthritis will be under far better 
control, 

The present explosion in books, theater, 
music and art will have transformed tastes 
and comprehension to an enormous degree. 
And already, according to the Englishman 
C. P. Snow, something like 80 percent of the 
advanced study of science in the Western 
world is going on in the United States of 
America. This is the heart reason for the 
“brain drain” from abroad to the U.S., not 
merely the higher pay. The facilities, the 
action, the creative excitement are increas- 
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ingly here. None of this guarantees a single 
new Shakespeare, Rembrandt, Beethoven or 
Einstein, because genius is not developed 
(though even this may occur one day 
through selective breeding and cell trans- 
plant). 

What it does guarantee is a great lifting 
of the massive center, of the “ordinary” peo- 
ple. This is the premise and the point about 
America—ours is the first organized dedica- 
tion to massive improvement, to the devel- 
opment of a mass culture, the first attempt 
to educate everyone to the limit of his ca- 
pacities. We have known for a long time that 
this can be done only through the chemistry 
of individual freedom. Soviet Russia is just 
now be to discover this for itself. I 
am unable to understand the thrust of the 
sufferings and strivings of Western man over 
the last thousand years save in terms of this 
kind of achievement. 

The popular passion of Americans is not 
politics, baseball, money or material things. 
It is education. Education is now our big- 
gest industry, involving more people even 
than national defense. The percentage of 
children in kindergarten has doubled in a 
rather short period; the percentage of youth 
in college climbs steeply upward. Today, even 
a Negro boy in the South has a better statis- 
tical chance of getting into college than an 
English youth. And there are about 44 mil- 
lion full- and part-time adult students pur- 
suing some kind of formalized learning on 
their own! 

Intelligent foreigners nearly everywhere 
understand the mountainous meaning of all 
this for the world as well as for America. 
They know that much of the world will be 
transformed in the American image, cultur- 
ally if not politically. They know that strug- 
gle is really all over—it is the Western way 
of living and doing, our way and the way of 
Europe combined, that the world wants. It is 
North America and West Europe that make 
up the “in” world; Russia and China are still 
the outsiders trying to enter. 

Communism already appears irrelevant; es- 
sentially passé. The more the Communist re- 
gimes educate their people, the more com- 
plex their life will become. They will strug- 
gle with the complexities the Western world 
confronts already, and they will discover that 
authoritarian direction from the top cannot 
cope with them. Only the essentially liberal 
society can manage twentieth-century life, 
even in practical terms. They will learn, as 
we have always known, that the effective, the 
lasting revolution lies in the West, particu- 
larly in America. 

Why, then, are we in such a state of uproar 
in this year of Our Lord, and why is much 
of the world upset about the America of to- 
day? Because, as a philosopher once said, 
“nothing that is vast enters into the life of 
mortals without a curse,” and America is 
struggling to rid itself of one old curse and 
one new one. The old curse is the Negro 
Slavery Europeans fastened upon this land 
long ago, which continues in a hundred psy- 
chological, social and economic, if not legal, 
forms. The Negro Passion of today is a revo- 
lution within the continuing American revo- 
lution, and the one absolute certainty about 
it is that it is going to succeed, however long 
and distracting the agony for everyone, It 
will succeed not only because it has justice 
with it (justice has been suppressed before) 
but because there is a deep evangelical streak 
in the American people, a true collective con- 
science, and it has been aroused. 

Racism exists in almost all societies on this 
globe, virulently so, incidentally, in Black 
Africa. It may be that race prejudice—the 
psychologists’ “stranger hatred”—is an in- 
stinct tracing from our animal origins, and 
therefore ineradicable. Yet man is the only 
animal aware of his instincts; the only ani- 
mal, therefore, capable of controlling, if not 
eliminating, his instincts. New law, enforced, 
compels new behavior. Behavior repeated 
daily comes to seem normal, and attitudes 
change. Illusions tend to vanish. The idea 
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that a difference in skin color is an essential 
difference is an illusion. 

I am struck by an observation of McGeorge 
Bundy of the Ford Foundation. He said dis- 
crimination will end, partly because this 
college generation regards racial equality as 
natural, whereas the older generation regards 
it only as logical. 

The twentieth-century war over racial in- 
justice is now in its virulent stage. The nine- 
teenth-century war in its virulent stage 
lasted four years. This one will last much 
longer because it is fought on a thousand 
narrow fronts, like guerrilla war, and because 
no grand climacteric is possible. But it is not 
going to “tear this country apart” or “burn 
America down” or anything of the sort. A 
tiny percentage of extremists among only 
12 percent of the American population can 
do much, but they cannot do that. 

The new curse has come with America’s 
new military power. A form of Parkinson’s 
Law operates here. The greater the power, the 
more the men who associate with it, extoll it 
and find needs, real or sophistical, for its use. 
The use of available, flexible force becomes 
easier than hard thought; and the worst as- 
pect of the curse is the gradual, almost un- 
conscious identification of power with virtue. 
John Adams said, “Power always thinks it 
has a great soul and vast views beyond the 
comprehension of the weak... .” 

We have fallen into this trap with the 
Vietnam intervention. For the first time, we 
have misused our power on a massive scale. 
But it does not mean that we are a “Fascist” 
or aggressive people, any more than the ra- 
cial mess means that we are a hating or op- 
pressive people. Vietnam is not typical; it is 
a mistake, now recognized as such by most 
serious thinkers in this country. If millions 
of people in Europe (every province of which 
is soaked in blood) stand aghast at what we 
have done and reproach us bitterly, one un- 
articulated reason is that they expect the 
United States to act with humaneness and 
common sense. They do not shout advice to 
Russia and China, whatever their misdeeds, 
for the same reason that the crowd in the 
bullring does not shout advice to the bull 
but to the bullfighter. 

The reassuring thing is not merely that we 
will get out of this trap and undo the dam- 
age as best we can but that we will do so be- 
cause our own people demand it, not because 
the enemy is too strong, not because of for- 
eign criticism. We could, if we would, lay 
North Vietnam totally waste. The American 
conscience will not permit it. We may not 
win a military victory in Vietnam, but we 
will win a victory in our own soul. 

No—the humaneness of the American peo- 
ple is still here. The new problems have 
piled up too rapidly for our brains and our 
institutions to cope with at anything like 
the same rate, but the will for justice is as 
strong as ever—stronger, in my own belief, 
because thought and expression are freer to- 
day than ever before. This is why the Negro 
revolution has come now—not because con- 
ditions of life became worse, save for some, 
but because of a climate of free expression. 
In just such periods of great intellectual 
freedom have nearly all revolutions been 
generated. 

It is a remarkable fact that great num- 
bers of very ordinary people in distant lands 
understand all this about America better 
than some of our own intellectuals. If, by 
some magic, all barriers to emigration and 
immigration around the world were lifted 
tomorrow, by far the single biggest human 
caravan would start moving in one direc- 
tion—our way. 

One day recently, I asked a Cuban refugee 
why most Cubans like himself wanted to 
come to the United States rather than go 
to Latin American countries with the same 
language and the same general culture. Was 
it just the thought of greater economic op- 
portunity? 

No,“ he said, “many of us would have an 
easier time, economically, in a Latin country. 
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It’s just that we feel better here. We can 
feel like a human being. There seems to be 
something universal about this country.” 

This is living testimony, not abstract ar- 
gument, from men who know the meaning 
of America in their bones and marrow. Of 
course, it is the truth. Of course, the dream 
lives on. 

Let those who wish compare America with 
Rome. Rome lasted around a thousand years. 


HOW THE SUPREME COURT IS PER- 
FORMING ITS ROLE AS THE IN- 
TERPRETER OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the con- 
stitution of my native State of North 
Carolina has always contained a warn- 
ing which all Americans would do well to 
heed. It is this: 

A frequent recurrence to fundamental prin- 
ciples is absolutely necessary to preserve the 
blessings of liberty. 


Let us pause for a few moments, and 
recur to some fundamental principles. 

The men who composed the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 were wise men. 
They had read the history of the long and 
bitter struggle of man for freedom, and 
had found this shocking but everlasting 
truth inscribed upon each page of that 
history: No man or set of men can be 
safely trusted with governmental power 
of an unlimited nature. As a consequence, 
they were determined, above all things to 
establish a government of laws and not 
of men. 

To prevent the exercise of arbitrary 
power by the Federal Government, they 
embodied in the Constitution the doc- 
trine of the separation of governmental 
powers. In so doing, they utilized this 
doctrine in a twofold way. They dele- 
gated to the Federal Government the 
powers necessary to enable it to discharge 
its functions as a central government, 
and they left to each State the power to 
regulate its own internal affairs. It was 
this use of the doctrine of the separation 
of powers which prompted Chief Justice 
Salmon P. Chase to make this trenchant 
observation in Texas v. White (7 Wall. 
(U.S.) 700): 

The Constitution, in all its provisions, 
looks to an indestructible union, composed 
of indestructible States. 


In their other utilization of the doc- 
trine of the separation of governmental 
powers, the members of the Convention 
of 1787 vested the power to make laws 
in the Congress, the power to execute 
laws in the President, and the power to 
interpret laws in the Supreme Court and 
such inferior courts as the Congress 
might establish. Moreover, they declared, 
in essence, that the legislative, the ex- 
ecutive, and the judicial powers of the 
Federal Government should forever re- 
main separate and distinct from each 
other. 

This brings me to my subject: “How 
the Supreme Court Is Discharging Its 
Role as the Interpreter of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

In discussing this subject, I must tell 
you the truth about the Supreme Court. 

I know it is not popular in some quar- 
ters to tell the truth about this tribunal. 
Admonitions of this character come to 
us daily from such quarters: When the 
Supreme Court speaks, its decisions must 
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be accepted as sacrosanct by the bench, 
the bar, and the people of America, even 
though they constitute encroachments on 
the constitutional domain of the Presi- 
dent or the Congress, or tend to reduce 
the States to meaningless zeros on the 
Nation’s map. Indeed, the bench, the bar, 
and the people must do more than this. 
They must speak of the Supreme Court 
at all times with a reverence akin to 
that which inspired Job to speak thus of 
Jehovah: 


Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him. 


To be sure, all Americans should obey 
the decrees in cases to which they are 
parties, even though they may honestly 
and reasonably deem such decrees un- 
warranted, But it is sheer intellectual 
rubbish to contend that Americans are 
required to believe in the infallibility of 
judges, or to make mental obeisance to 
judicial aberrations. They have an in- 
alienable right to think and speak their 
honest thoughts concerning all things 
under the sun, including the decisions of 
Supreme Court majorities. It is well this 
is so because the late Chief Justice Har- 
lan F. Stone spoke an indisputable truth 
when he said: 

Where the courts deal, as ours do, with 
great public questions, the only protection 
against unwise decisions, and even judicial 
usurpation, is careful scrutiny of their ac- 
tion, and fearless comment upon it. 


As one whose major efforts have cen- 
tered in the administration of justice, I 
have the abiding conviction that “tyr- 
anny on the bench is as objectionable as 
tyranny on the throne” and that my 
loyalty to constitutional government 
compels me to oppose it. In entertaining 
this conviction, I find myself in the com- 
pany of such great Americans as Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and Abraham 
Lincoln, who refused to accept in abject 
silence what they conceived to be judicial 
usurpations. 

It is not easy for me to express my 
disapproval of Supreme Court action. I 
was taught in my youth by my father, a 
practitioner at the North Carolina bar 
for 65 years, to revere the Supreme Court 
as the guardian of the Constitution. 
When I was a small boy, he took me to 
the old Supreme Court chamber, pointed 
out the busts of great jurists of the past, 
and said with reverential awe: 


The Supreme Court will abide by the Con- 
stitution, though the heavens fall. 


I regret to say, however, that the course 
of the Supreme Court in recent years has 
been such as to cause me to ponder the 
question whether fidelity to fact ought 
not to induce its members to remove from 
the portal of the building which houses 
it the majestic words, “Equal justice un- 
der law,” and to substitute for the super- 
scription, “Not justice under law, but jus- 
tice according to the personal notions 
of the temporary occupants of this 
building.” 

The truth is that on many occasions 
during recent years the Supreme Court 
has usurped and exercised the power of 
the Congress and the States to amend the 
Constitution while professing to interpret 
it. In so doing, the Supreme Court has 
encroached upon the constitutional pow- 
ers of Congress as the Nation's legislative 
body, and struck down State action and 
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State legislation in areas clearly com- 
mitted to the States by our system of 
constitutional government. This action 
has been accompanied by overruling, re- 
pudiating, or ignoring many contrary 
precedents of earlier years. 

A study of recent decisions shows that 
some Supreme Court Justices employ the 
freedom of speech, the due process, the 
self-incrimination, and the right of coun- 
sel clauses of the Bill of Rights, and the 
14th amendment with ever-increasing 
frequency as mere vehicles for imposing 
their personal wills upon Congress, the 
States, and the people. In so doing, they 
repudiate or ignore the words and history 
of these provisions and the precedents 
interpreting them according to the in- 
tent of their framers. 

In criticizing the Court on this score, 
I am not a lone voice crying in a legal 
wilderness. The concurring opinion of 
the late Justice Robert H. Jackson in 
Brown v. Allen (344 U.S. 443, 535), points 
out correctly that a substantial portion 
of the judges and lawyers of America be- 
lieve the Supreme Court is not confining 
itself to its allotted constitutional 
sphere. 

I quote these words from Justice Jack- 
son’s concurring opinion: 

Rightly or wrongly, the belief is widely 
held by the practicing profession that this 
Court no longer respects impersonal rules of 
law but is guided in these matters by per- 
sonal impressions which from time to time 
may be shared by a majority of the Justices. 
Whatever has been intended, this Court also 
has generated an impression in much of the 
judiciary that regard for precedents and au- 
thorities is obsolete, that words no longer 
mean what they have always meant to the 
e that the law knows no fixed prin- 
ciples. 


Justice Jackson closed his observations 
on this score with this sage comment: 

I know of no way we can have equal jus- 
tice under law except we have some law. 


Let us consider and weigh the rea- 
soning of those who seek to justify the 
proposition that it is permissible for the 
Supreme Court to amend the Constitu- 
tion under the guise of interpreting it. 

They make these assertions: The Con- 
stitution must change to meet changing 
conditions. As its authorized interpreter, 
the Supreme Court has the rightful pow- 
er at all times to make the Constitution 
conform to the views of the majority of 
its members. Since the doctrine of stare 
decisis—that is, the rule that judges 
stand by and follow the decisions of their 
own court, might handicap the Supreme 
Court in making the Constitution con- 
form to the views of a majority of its 
members on some occasions, the Supreme 
Court is not bound by its own decisions 
on constitutional questions. 

These arguments rest upon a wholly 
fallacious premise; namely, that the 
power to interpret and the power to 
amend are identical. The distinction be- 
tween these powers is as wide as the 
gulf which yawns between Lazarus in 
Abraham’s bosom and Dives in hell. The 
power to interpret the Constitution is 
the power to ascertain its meaning, 
and the power to amend the Constitution 
is the power to change its meaning. 

It seems at first blush that those who 
advance these arguments overlook the 
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significant fact that article V of the Con- 
stitution vests the power to amend the 
Constitution in the Congress and the 
States, and not in the Chief Justice and 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court. 
But not so. They simply nullify article 
V with these neat assertions: 

The method of amendment authorized 
by article V is too cumbersome and slow. 
Consequently, the Supreme Court must 
do the amending. The alternative is to 
let the Constitution freeze in the pattern 
which one generation gave it. 

To a country lawyer, this is merely a 
“high falutin” way of saying that the 
oath of a Supreme Court Justice to sup- 
port the Constitution does not obligate 
him to pay any attention to article V or 
any other provision displeasing to him. 

When all is said, the thesis that the 
Supreme Court has the rightful power to 
amend the Constitution under the guise 
of interpreting it is repugnant to the end 
the Founding Fathers had in mind when 
they gave this country a written Con- 
stitution. 

The Founding Fathers were not mere 
visionaries toying with speculations or 
theories, but practical men, dealing with 
the facts of political life as they under- 
stood them. History reveals that they un- 
derstood the facts of political life exceed- 
ingly well. Above all, they understood 
the lesson of history epitomized so well 
by Woodrow Wilson in these words: 

Liberty has never come from the govern- 
ment. Liberty has always come from the sub- 
jects of it. The history of liberty is a history 
of the limitation of governmental power, not 
the increase of it. When we resist therefore 
the concentration of power, we are resisting 
the processes of death, because concentration 
of power, is what always precedes the de- 
struction of human liberties. 


In consequence of this understanding, 
the Founding Fathers foresaw that the 
fundamentals of the government they de- 
sired to establish and the liberties of the 
citizens they wished to secure would be 
put in peril in troublous times unless they 
protected such fundamentals of govern- 
ment and such liberties by “irrepealable 
law” binding equally upon the govern- 
ment and the governed at all times and 
under all circumstances. They knew that 
the surest way to protect the fundamen- 
tals of the government they desired to 
establish and the liberties of the citizen 
they wished to secure was to enshrine 
them in a written Constitution, and thus 
put them beyond the control of impatient 
public officials, temporary majorities, 
and the varying moods of public opinion. 
To this end, they framed and adopted a 
written Constitution, putting into form 
the government they were creating and 
prescribing the powers that government 
was to take. 

The Founding Fathers knew, however, 
that useful alterations of some provisions 
of the Constitution would be suggested 
by experience. Consequently, they made 
provision for amendment as set out in 
article V. James Madison, whom histori- 
ans rightly call the father of the Con- 
stitution, informs us that the Constitu- 
tional Convention preferred this mode 
for amending the Constitution because 
“it guards equally against that extreme 
facility, which would render the Con- 
stitution too mutable, and that extreme 
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difficulty, which might perpetuate its dis- 
covered faults.” The Federalist, No. 43. 

Since the Constitution is a written in- 
strument, its meaning does not alter, un- 
less its wording is changed by amend- 
ment in the manner prescribed by arti- 
cle V. 

That which it meant when adopted it 
means now. ... Those things which are 
within its grants of power, as those grants 
were understood when made, are still within 
them, and those things not within them re- 
main still excluded (South Carolina v. Unit- 
ed States, 199 U.S. 437). 


This being true, it is as clear as the 
noonday sun that the role of the Su- 
preme Court as the interpreter of the 
Constitution is simply to ascertain and 
give effect to the intent of its framers 
and the people who adopted it. Moreover, 
since the Supreme Court has no proper 
function except to decide cases and con- 
troversies committed to its jurisdiction, 
the Court acts as the interpreter of the 
Constitution only in a litigated case 
whose decision of necessity turns on some 
provision of that instrument. As a con- 
sequence, the function of the Supreme 
Court in the case is simply to ascertain 
and give effect to the intent of those who 
framed and ratified the provision in is- 
sue. If the provision is plain, the Court 
must gather the intent solely from its 
language; but if the provision is am- 
biguous, the Court must place itself as 
nearly as possible in the condition of 
those who framed and ratified it, and in 
that way determine the intent the lan- 
guage was used to express. 

Since the meaning of a written Con- 
stitution is fixed when it is adopted and 
is not different at any subsequent time 
when a court has occasion to pass upon 
it, Judge Cooley was justified in declar- 
ing in his “Constitutional Limitations” 
that— 

A court. . which should allow a change 
in public sentiment to influence it in giv- 
ing to a written constitution a construction 
not warranted by the intention of its found- 
ers would be justly chargeable with reckless 
disregard of official oath and public duty. 


In addition to being repugnant to the 
intention of the framers, the notion that 
the Supreme Court may change the 
meaning of the Constitution while pro- 
fessing to interpret it is incompatible 
with the primary object of all law. Laws 
are designed to furnish rules of conduct 
for government and people. As a conse- 
quence, a law is destitute of value unless 
it has sufficient stability to afford reli- 
able rules to govern the conduct of gov- 
ernment and people, and unless it can 
be found with reasonable certainty in 
established legal precedents. Justice 
Louis B. Brandeis had this in mind when 
he said: 

It is usually more important that a rule 
of law be settled, than that it be settled 
right. 


If the Supreme Court is conceded the 
power to change the meaning of the Con- 
stitution under the guise of interpreting 
it every time a sitting Justice wavers in 
mind or a newly appointed Justice as- 
cends the bench, the Constitution would 
become to all practical intents and pur- 
poses an uncertain and unstable docu- 
ment of no beneficial value to the coun- 
try. More than this, it would become a 
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constant menace to sound government 
at all levels, and to the freedom of the 
millions of Americans who are not at 
liberty to join Supreme Court Justices 
in saying that Supreme Court decisions 
on constitutional questions are not bind- 
ing on them. 

What I have said on this point is aptly 
summed up in the ringing words of Ed- 
ward Douglas White, one of the ablest 
lawyers and wisest judges ever to grace 
the Supreme Court bench. He said: 

In the discharge of its function of in- 
terpreting the Constitution, this Court exer- 
cises an august power It seems to me 
that the accomplishment of its lofty mission 
can only be secured by the stability of its 
teachings and the sanctity which surrounds 
them . The fundamental conception of 
a judicial body is that of one hedged about 
by precedents which are binding on the court 
without regard to the personality of its 
members. Break down this belief in judi- 
cial continuity, and let it be felt that on 
great constitutional questions this court is 
to depart from the settled conclusions of its 
predecessors, and to determine them all ac- 
cording to the mere opinion of those who 
temporarily fill its bench, and our Consti- 
tution will, in my judgment, be bereft of 
value and become a most dangerous instru- 
ment to the rights and liberties of the people. 


What has been said does not deny 
to the Supreme Court the power to over- 
rule a prior decision in any instance 
where proper judicial restraint justifies 
such action. A sound criterion for deter- 
mining when proper judicial restraint 
justifies a judge in overruling a precedent 
is to be found in the standard which 
Judge Learned Hand says his friend and 
colleague, Judge Thomas Swan, set for 
his own guidance: 

He will not overrule a precedent unless he 
can be satisfied beyond preadventure that 
it was untenable when made; and not even 
then, if it has gathered around it the sup- 
port of a substantial body of decisions based 
on it. (The Spirit of Liberty, 212). 


In ending this phase of my remarks, I 
wish to emphasize that precedents set 
by the Supreme Court on constitutional 
questions must be considered to have 
been tenable when made, and thus not 
to be overruled, if they conformed to the 
intention of those who framed and 
adopted the constitutional provisions in- 
volved, no matter how inconsistent they 
may be with the views of Justices subse- 
quently ascending the bench. 

This brings me back to the argument 
that Supreme Court Justices must nullify 
article V and usurp the power to amend 
the Constitution while pretending to in- 
terpret it to keep the Constitution from 
freezing in the pattern which one gen- 
eration gave it. : 

I assert with all the emphasis at my 
command that there is really no substan- 
tial validity in this argument. I take this 
position for three reasons: 

First. Although the Constitution does 
not change its meaning in the absence 
of amendment under article V, the pro- 
visions of the Constitution are pliable in 
the sense that they reach into the future 
and embrace all new conditions falling 
within the scope of the powers which 
they in terms confer. Existing grants of 
constitutional powers are broad and 
flexible enough to enable the Federal 
Government to take action in virtually 
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all new fields in which action on its part 
will be appropriate. 

Second. As the possessor of all the leg- 
islative power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Congress has complete authority 
at all times to make, amend, or repeal 
laws relating to all matters committed by 
the Constitution to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Third. For these reasons, occasions 
which really call for amendments to the 
Constitution are comparatively rare and 
can be accommodated under article V. 
While it is frequently asserted that the 
method for amending the Constitution 
prescribed by article V is too cumber- 
some and slow for practical purposes, 
those who make the assertion furnish no 
satisfactory proof of its truth. To be sure, 
they cite as evidence the failure of Con- 
gress and the States to make constitu- 
tional changes they deem desirable. They 
overlook the fact, however, that the evi- 
dence they cite has just as logical a 
tendency to prove that the wisdom of 
Congress and the States exceeds theirs. 
Where Congress and the States have 
been united in the belief that a constitu- 
tional amendment was necesasry and ad- 
visable, there has been little trouble in 
utilizing the procedure of article V. 

In the final analysis, those who con- 
tend that Supreme Court Justices are 
justified in changing the meaning of 
constitutional provisions while pretend- 
ing to interpret them confuse right and 
power. 

What Justice Cardozo said of the judge 
as a legislator in “The Nature of the 
Judicial Process” is relevant here. 

He said: 

I think the difficulty has its origin in the 
failure to distinguish between right and 
power, between the command embodied in a 
judgment and the jural principle to which 
the obedience of the judge is due. Judges 
have, of course, the power, though not the 
right, to ignore the mandate of a statute, and 
render judgment in despite of it. They have 
the power, though not the right, to travel 
beyond the walls of the interstices, the 
bounds set to judicial innovation by prece- 
dent and custom. None the less, by that 
abuse of power, they violate the law. (The 
Nature of the Judicial Process, 1921 edition, 
129) 

What has been said makes it clear 
that the Supreme Court does not have 
the right to change the meaning of the 
Constitution. Unfortunately, however, 
there is nothing in the Constitution to 
deter them from exercising the power to 
do so, Although the Founding Fathers 
incorporated in the Constitution a sys- 
tem of checks and balances to deter the 
Congress and the executive branch from 
improvident and unconstitutional be- 
havior, they did not devise a single posi- 
tive provision other than the require- 
ment of an oath or affirmation to safe- 
guard the country against the danger 
that the Supreme Court might abuse its 
power to interpret the Constitution, and 
amend that instrument while professing 
to interpret it. 

The omission of the Constitution to 
provide any real check upon unconstitu- 
tional behavior on the part of the 
Supreme Court was not overlooked dur- 
ing the contest over ratification. 

Elbridge Gerry, George Mason, and 
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others opposed ratification on this 
ground. Let me quote what they had to 
say on the subject. 

Elbridge Gerry asserted: 

There are no well defined limits of the 
Judiciary Powers, they seem to be left as a 
boundless ocean, that has broken over the 
chart of the Supreme Lawgiver, thus far 
shalt thou go and no further, and as they 
cannot be comprehended by the clearest ca- 
pacity, or the most sagacious mind, it would 
be an Herculean labour to attempt to de- 
scribe the dangers with which they are re- 
plete. 


George Mason made this more specific 
objection: 

The judiciary of the United States is so 
constructed and extended as to absorb and 
destroy the judiciaries of the several states. 


Others declared, in substance, that un- 
der the Constitution the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
would “not be in any manner subject to 
revision or correction,” that “the power 
of construing the laws” would enable the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
mould them into whatever shape it“ 
should think proper”; that the Supreme 
Court of the United States could “sub- 
stitute” its “own pleasure” for the law 
of the land; and that the “errors and 
usurpations of the Supreme Court of the 
United States” would “be uncontrollable 
and remediless.” 

Alexander Hamilton overcame these 
arguments, however, to the satisfaction 
of the ratifying States. In the Federalist, 
Nos. 78 and 81, he gave this emphatic 
assurance: 

The supposed danger of Judiciary en- 
croachments .. . is, in reality, a Phantom. 


He declared, in essence, that this was 
true because the men selected to serve as 
Supreme Court Justices would “be chosen 
with a view to those qualifications which 
fit men for the stations of judges” and 
that they would give “that inflexible and 
uniform adherence” to legal precedents 
and rules, which is indispensable in the 
courts of justice.” He added that these 
qualifications could be acquired only by 
“Jong and laborious study.” 

By these statements, Alexander Hamil- 
ton correctly declared that no man is 
qualified to be a judge unless he is able 
and willing to subject himself to the self- 
restraint, which is an essential ingredient 
of the judicial process in a government 
of laws. 

Two questions arise. What is the self- 
restraint which constitutes an essential 
ingredient of the judicial process in a 
government of laws? How is it acquired? 

Alexander Hamilton’s statement fur- 
nishes answers for these questions. 

Self-restraint is the capacity and the 
willingness of the qualified occupant: of 
a judicial office to lay aside his personal 
notions of what a constitutional provision 
ought to say and to base his interpreta- 
tion of its meaning solely upon its lan- 
guage and history. In performing his 
task, he does not recklessly cast into the 
judicial garbage can the sound prece- 
dents of his wise predecessors. 

This self-restraint is usually the prod- 
uct of long and laborious legal work as 
a practicing attorney or long and labori- 
ous judicial work as a judge of an ap- 
pellate court or a trial court of general 
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jurisdiction. It is sometimes the prod- 
uct of long and laborious work as a 
teacher of law. 

One does not come into possession of 
self-restraint, however, by occupying ex- 
ecutive or legislative offices, or by ren- 
dering aid to a political party, or by 
maintaining a friendly relationship with 
a President, or by adhering to a particu- 
lar religion, or by belonging to a partic- 
ular race. And, unhappily, some men of 
brilliant intellect and good intentions 
seem incapable of acquiring it or unwill- 
ing to exercise it. Daniel Webster un- 
doubtedly had these men in mind when 
he said: 

Good intentions will always be pleaded 
for every assumption of power . . It is 
hardly too strong to say that the Constitu- 
tion was made to guard the people against 
the dangers of good intentions, There are 
men in all ages who mean to govern well, 
but they mean to govern. They promise to 
be good masters, but they mean to be 
masters. 


For several generations, the people of 
America had no reason to doubt Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s assurance concerning 
the kind of men who would be selected 
to sit upon the Supreme Court. With 
rare exceptions, Presidents appointed to 
the Court men who had long and labori- 
ously participated in the administration 
of justice either as practicing lawyers or 
as judges of State courts or as judges of 
Federal courts inferior to the Supreme 
Court, and who possessed and exercised 
the self-restraint which constitutes an 
essential ingredient of the judicial proc- 
ess in a government of laws. As a con- 
sequence, they performed their judicial 
labors in obedience to the principle that 
it is the duty of Supreme Court Justices 
to interpret the Constitution, not to 
amend it. 

Candor compels me to say, however, 
that these things are no longer true, and 
that a substantial number of recent ap- 
pointees to the Supreme Court are judi- 
cial activists who seek to rewrite the 
Constitution in their own images by ad- 
ding to that instrument things which are 
not in it and by subtracting from that 
instrument things which are in it. 

Time does not permit me to analyze 
or even enumerate all of the decisions 
which sustain what I have said. 

I wish to cite at this point a few deci- 
sions which reveal that the Supreme 
Court has encroached upon the constitu- 
tional powers of the Congress as the Na- 
tion’s legislative body. 

Congress was told by the Court in the 
Girouard (328 U.S. 61) and Yates (354 
U.S. 298) cases that it really did not 
mean what it said in plain English when 
it enacted statutes to regulate the natur- 
alization of aliens and to punish criminal 
conspiracies to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by force. Congress was told by the 
Court in the Watkins case (354 U.S. 178) 
that its committees must conduct their 
investigations according to rules imposed 
by the Court which make it virtually cer- 
tain that no information will ever be ob- 
tained from an unwilling witness. 

Congress was told by the Court in the 
Allis Chalmers case (388 U.S. 175) that 
it practiced deceit on Americans who 
labor in industry when it gave them this 
assurance in section 7 of the Taft Hart- 
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ley Act: “Employees shall have the right 
to refrain from any and all“ concerted 
union activities. Moreover, Congress was 
told by the Court in the Robel case (389 
U.S. 389) that the first amendment right 
of Communists to associate with each 
other for the purpose of proclaiming that 
the United States ought to be destroyed 
by force or other unconstitutional means 
disables the Congress of the United 
States to deny them employment in de- 
fense industries vital to the survival of 
the United States. 

In the recent cases of U.S. v. Guest 
(383 U.S. 745) and Katzenbach v. Mor- 
gan (384 U.S. 641) , however, the Supreme 
Court demonstrated a willingness to 
stretch the legislative powers of Con- 
gress far beyond their constitutional 
limits by attributing a newly invented 
meaning to section 5 of the 14th amend- 
ment. Section 5 confers upon Congress 
the power to enforce by appropriate leg- 
islation the provision of the first section 
of the 14th amendment, which forbids 
any State to deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. 

A majority of the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices gave Congress the gratuitous assur- 
ance by way of dicta in the Guest case 
that they would vote to uphold future 
congressional legislation making the acts 
of private individuals Federal crimes 
under this provision of the 14th amend- 
ment, notwithstanding the language of 
the equal protection of the laws clause 
applies only to State action, and not- 
withstanding the Court has held without 
variation in a multitude of cases that 
Congress has no power to legislate under 
that clause in respect to the acts of pri- 
vate individuals. 

It is passing strange for judges to an- 
nounce in advance how they will de- 
cide a case which may never arise under 
a law which may never be enacted. 

The Court squarely held, however, in 
the Morgan case that the fifth section of 
the 14th amendment empowers Congress 
to supplant a nondiscriminatory State 
voter qualification with a newly created 
Federal voting qualification, notwith- 
standing the State voting qualification is 
in complete harmony with the equal pro- 
tection of the laws clause, and notwith- 
standing articles I and I and the 10th 
and 17th amendments confer the power 
to prescribe voting qualifications upon 
the States and deny such power to the 
Congress. 

Another recent case indicating the 
willingness of the Supreme Court, as now 
constituted, to stretch the powers of 
Congress far beyond their constitutional 
limits by devising new meanings for 
constitutional provisions is South Caro- 
lina v. Katzenbach (383 U.S. 301). In 
this case the Court held that in the ex- 
ercise of its power to enforce the 15th 
amendment by appropriate legislation, 
Congress can condemn the election offi- 
cials of six Southern States of violating 
the 15th amendment without affording 
them a judicial trial, and on that basis 
suspend the undoubted constitutional 
power of those States under article I, 
section 2, and the 10th and 17th amend- 
ments to use a nondiscriminatory voting 
qualification, notwithstanding the guar- 
anty of due process of the fifth amend- 
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ment, the prohibition upon congressional 
enactment of bills of attainder of article 
I, and the sound decision of ex parte 
Milligan that— 

The Constitution of the United States is 
a law for rulers and people * * at all times 
and under all circumstances and no doctrine 
involving more pernicious consequences was 
ever invented by the wit of man than that 
any of its provisions can be suspended dur- 
ing any of the great exigencies of government, 


The novel method of interpretation by 
which the Court reaches its decisions 
in the Guest, Morgan, and South Caro- 
lina cases is without parallel in our ju- 
dicial annals. 

It belies the essential principle that all 
provisions of the Constitution are of 
equal dignity and none must be so in- 
terpreted as to nullify or impair the 
others. Instead of interpreting the Con- 
stitution as a harmonious instrument in 
these cases, however, the Court views it 
as a self-destructive document consist- 
ing of mutually repugnant provisions of 
unequal dignity. By so doing, the Court 
reaches the astounding conclusion that 
section 5 of the 14th amendment and sec- 
tion 2 of the 15th amendment authorize 
Congress to do these things: First, to 
nullify constitutional powers clearly 
allotted or reserved to the States by 
article I, and article II, the 10th amend- 
ment and the 17th amendment; and, 
second, to pass congressional acts which 
the provisions allotting or reserving 
those constitutional powers to the 
States and the substantive provisions of 
the 14th amendment forbid it to enact. 

This method of interpretation, which 
sanctions the use of one provision of 
the Constitution to nullify some other 
provisions, may be pleasing to judicial 
activists. It bodes ill, however, for the 
future of constitutional government. 

What the judicial activists on the Su- 
preme Court have done to the powers al- 
lotted or reserved by the Constitution to 
the States beggars description. 

A study of the decisions invalidating 
State action and State legislation com- 
pels the conclusion that these Supreme 
Court Justices now deem themselves to 
be the final and infallible supervisors 
of the desirability or wisdom of all State 
action and all State legislation. 

This is tragic, indeed, because there is 
nothing truer than the belief attributed 
to the late Justice Louis D. Brandeis by 
Judge Learned Hand that— 

The States are the only breakwater against 
the ever pounding surf which threatens to 
submerge the individual and destroy the only 
ene of society in which personality can 
survive. 


Time does not permit me to analyze or 
even enumerate the cases past number- 
ing in which the Supreme Court, as now 
constituted, has struck down State ac- 
tion and State legislation in fields clearly 
committed to the States by the Constitu- 
tion. Consequently, I shall mention only 
a few of them. 

California was told by the Court in the 
Lambert case (355 U.S. 225), that it can- 
not punish its residents for criminal of- 
fenses committed within its borders if 
such residents are ignorant of the 
statutes creating such criminal offenses. 
California was told by the Court in the 
first Konigsberg case (353 U.S. 252), that 
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it cannot resort to eross- examination to 
determine the fitness or qualifications of 
those who apply to it for licenses to prac- 
tice law in its courts. New Hampshire 
and Pennsylvania were told by the Court 
in the Sweezey (354 U.S. 234), and Nel- 
son (350 U.S. 497) cases that they can- 
not investigate or punish seditious teach- 
ings or activities within their borders. 
New York was told by the Court in the 
Slowehower case (350 U.S. 551), and the 
Keyishian case (385 U.S. 589), that the 
first and fifth amendments forbid the 
States to deny employment as teachers of 
their youth to Communists who advo- 
cate the overthrow of our Republic by 
violence or any other unconstitutional 
means. North Carolina was told by the 
Court in the first Williams case (317 U.S. 
287), that it cannot determine the mari- 
tal status of its own citizens within its 
own borders. 

Twenty-four States were told by the 
Court in the Mapp case (37 U.S. 643) 
that the fourth amendment had somehow 
lost its original meaning 170 years after 
its ratification, and that in consequence 
they no longer had the power which they 
possessed in times past to regulate the 
admissibility in their own courts of evi- 
dence obtained by searches and seizures. 
Virginia was told by the Court in the 
Button case (371 U.S. 415) that the 
NAACP and its attorneys were immune 
to prosecution or punishment for violat- 
ing its laws against barratry, champerty, 
and maintenance. 

Virginia was told by the Court in the 
Harper case (383 U.S. 633) that its law 
requiring the payment of a poll tax as 
a qualification for voting violated the 
Constitution because it is more difficult 
for a poor man than it is for an affluent 
man to pay an annual tax equal to the 
amount which one can earn by working 
72 minutes out of the entire year at the 
minimum wages established by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. And California was 
told by the Court in the Reitman case 
(387 U.S. 369) that its new law repealing 
its open occupancy law and giving all 
Californians of all races freedom of 
choice in the sale or rental of their resi- 
dential property constituted an uncon- 
stitutional discrimination against non- 
whites. 

For some reason too deep to fathom, 
the Supreme Court, as now constituted, 
has a solicitude for persons charged with 
crime which blinds it to the truth that 
society and the victims of crime are as 
much entitled to justice as the accused. 

It has manifested this solicitude by 
repeatedly overruling State courts in 
criminal cases simply because it disliked 
their appraisal of facts on conflicting 
evidence. In so doing, it has ignored the 
obvious truth that the best judges of the 
trustworthiness of human testimony are 
the trial judges who see the witnesses, 
and that the evidence of a George Wash- 
ington and that of an Ananias look ex- 
actly alike when reduced to cold print. 

Other decisions of the Court sanction 
& practice by which the lowest court in 
the Federal judicial system; that is, the 
US. district court, by exercising its juris- 
diction to issue writs of habeas corpus, 
can set at naught the decisions of the 
highest court of a State, even in cases 
where the Supreme Court itself has re- 
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fused to grant certiorari to review the 
State court decisions. Under this practice 
the doctrine of res adjudicata is virtually 
abolished, and the States are unable to 
obtain judgments having finality insofar 
as the accused are concerned. To mini- 
mize the chaos which this practice en- 
tails, the States have been compelled to 
enact statutes providing for postconvic- 
tion hearings which in plain English per- 
mit the accused to try State courts after 
State courts have tried them. 

In addition to these things the Su- 
preme Court has recently erected some 
new artificial rules of evidence which ap- 
ply to criminal trials in both Federal and 
State courts, and which greatly handicap 
the efforts of the prosecution to procure 
convictions. 

The self-incrimination clause of the 
fifth amendment, which declares that 
“no person shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against 
himself,” became a part of the Constitu- 
tion on June 15, 1790. From that date 
until June 13, 1966, the U.S. Supreme 
Court interpreted these words to mean 
what they said; that is, to have no pos- 
sible application to voluntary confes- 
sions made outside court, 

On June 13, 1966, the Supreme Court 
handed down Miranda v. Arizona (384 
U.S. 346), which held that the self- 
incrimination clause had suddenly ac- 
quired a new meaning, and by virtue 
thereof it was unconstitutional under 
such clause for either Federal or State 
trial courts to admit in evidence any con- 
fession made by a suspect to a police offi- 
cer having him in custody, no matter 
how voluntary it might be, unless such 
police officer first gave the suspect cer- 
tain warnings which did not even exist 
until the decision was made. 

On June 12, 1967, the Supreme Court 
handed down Gilbert v. California (388 
U.S. 268), Stovall v. Denno (388 U.S. 293), 
and United States v. Wade (388 U.S. 218). 
In these cases the Supreme Court held 
for the first time that a provision, which 
has been in the sixth amendment 
since June 15, 1790, made it uncon- 
stitutional for the victim or eyewitness 
of a crime to look at a suspect 
in custody for identification purposes at 
any time between the commission of the 
crime and the trial of the case unless 
an attorney representing the suspect is 
present, and that positive testimony 
given by the victim or eyewitness of the 
crime upon oath in open court at the 
trial on the merits to the effect that the 
witness saw the crime committed and 
based his identification of the accused 
as its perpetrator solely upon what he 
observed at that time, would have to be 
excluded from consideration by the jury 
or court trying the facts, unless the pre- 
siding judge conducted a preliminary 
inquiry, and ascertained by clear and 
convincing evidence that the psychologi- 
cal certainty of the witness that the ac- 
cused was the person he saw commit the 
crime was not influenced in any way 
by the unconstitutional view he had of 
the prisoner. 

For all practical purposes, the Supreme 
Court Justices who joined in the Mir- 
anda, the Gilbert, the Stovall, and the 
Wade cases made voluntary confessions 
that they were amending rather than 
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interpreting the Constitution by holding 
that these decisions had no retroactive 
effect. 

In the closing days of its last term, 
the Supreme Court made drastic new rul- 
ings. On May 20, 1968, it handed down 
Duncan against Louisiana and Bloom 
against Illinois. In these cases, the Su- 
preme Court overruled scores of former 
well-considered decisions to the contrary 
and adjudged for the first time that the 
178-year-old jury trial provisions of the 
sixth amendment apply to State prose- 
cutions for crimes and criminal con- 
tempts. 

On the same day the Supreme Court 
undertook to convert an illegal trespass 
of great antiquity into a newly created 
first amendment right. It did this in 
Amalgamated Food Employees against 
Logan Valley Plaza by holding that the 
freedom of speech clause vests in indi- 
viduals acting in concert a constitutional 
right to invade the private premises of 
a businessman against his will for the 
purpose of urging his customers not to 
patronize him and by decreeing that no 
court in the land can now protect the 
businessman in any way against the 
unwelcomed invasion. 

On May 27, 1968, the Supreme Court 
ruled in Green against the School Board 
of New Kent County that school author- 
ities must rob schoolchildren of both 
races of the freedom to choose the schools 
they attend unless their exercise of this 
freedom produces a degree of integra- 
tion satisfactory to Supreme Court Jus- 
tices. 

A few days later, the Supreme Court 
handed down Jones against Mayer Co., 
which is enough to make constitutional, 
historical, and linguistic angels weep. In 
this case, the Court solemnly adjudged 
that when it enacted the Civil Rights 
Act of 1866 Congress really adopted an 
open occupancy law, even though Con- 
gress did not know anything about open 
occupancy in 1866 and even though the 
Court’s novel conclusion is utterly incom- 
patible with the interpretation placed 
upon the act throughout the interven- 
ing 102 years. 

There is, in truth, no relationship be- 
tween the open occupancy concept and 
the Civil Rights Act of 1866, which is 
now codified as 42 United States Code 
1982. 

This act provides: 

All citizens of the United States shall have 
the same right, in every State and territory, 
as is enjoyed by white citizens thereof to in- 
herit, purchase, lease, sell, hold and convey 
real and personal property. 


I digress to note that the act is not 
restricted to housing. It deals with all 
property be it real or personal, tangible 
or intangible. 

In its decision in the Jones case, the 
Supreme Court assigns to the words of 
the act a meaning they do not have and 
a purpose they are not intended to 
achieve. Since a white citizen’s right to 
purchase or lease property has always 
been subject to the condition that its 
owner must be willing to sell or lease it 
to him, the Court distorted the words of 
the act in holding that they confer upon 
a nonwhite citizen the power to compel 
an unwilling owner to convey or lease 
property to him. 
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The Civil Rights Act of 1866 is designed 
to secure to all Americans of all races the 
equal protection of the laws at the hands 
of States and territories in respect to 
rights in property. In other words, its sole 
purpose is to make all Americans equal 
before the law in respect to rights of 
property, and not to subject the rights of 
property of one individual to the de- 
mands of any other individual of any 
race. 

To sustain the constitutionality of its 
distorted construction of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1866, the Court invoked the 13th 
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as clear as the noonday sun in a cloud- 
less sky: 

First. Apart from faithful observance 
of the Constitution by Congress, the 
President, and the Supreme Court, 
neither our country nor any human 
being within its borders has any secu- 
rity against anarchy or tyranny. 

Second. The Supreme Court can com- 
pel Congress and the President to ob- 
serve the Constitution. But no authority 
external to themselves can compel Su- 
preme Court Justices to observe their 
constitutional obligation to base their 


amendment, and in so doing attributed interpretation of the Constitution upon 


to it a meaning unrelated to the lan- 
guage in which it is couched. 

According to its wording, the 13th 
amendment does two things, and only 
two things. First, it outlaws slavery; and, 
second, it outlaws involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime. Not a 
syllable in it imports a purpose to sub- 
ordinate the personal or property rights 
of one free individual to the demands of 
another. 

Despite these things, Jones against 
Mayer Co. implies, in substance that the 
power of Congress to enforce the limited 
objectives of the 13th amendment vests 
in Congress the unlimited power to regu- 
late the personal activities and property 
rights of all Americans in order to pre- 
vent them from practicing private dis- 
crimination against nonwhites, regard- 
less of whether there be any State in- 
volvement and regardless of what other 
constitutional provisions may declare. 

What a Pandora’s box the Court opened 
in Jones against Mayer Co. This case rep- 
resents judicial Constitution-amending 
in its most virulent form. 

I forego discussing the recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court holding States and 
municipalities constitutionally impotent 
to enact effective legislation prohibiting 
the peddling of pornography for filthy 
lucre. 

In closing this phase of my remarks, I 
will take note of one other legal contro- 
versy which will certainly be familiar to 
the Philadelphians among us. I refer to 
the litigation involving Girard College in 
which the Supreme Court and the in- 
ferior Federal courts confiscated a pri- 
vate charitable trust for public use with- 
out any compensation by rewriting the 
will of Stephen Girard, who had slum- 
bered in the tongueless silence of the 
dreamless dust“ since 1831, and who en- 
tertained the sound belief while he 
walked earth’s surface that disposing of 
private property by will is rightly a mat- 
ter for its owner rather than for judges. 

In making the foregoing remarks, I 
have been conscious of the inadequacy 
of language. I have necessarily used the 
term Supreme Court or the term Su- 
preme Court Justices to signify members 
of the Court who were responsible for 
the decisions I have mentioned. I have 
not overlooked the fact, however, that 
most of these decisions were handed 
down by a sharply divided Court, and 
that in many of them there were strong 
dissents by some of the Justices who as- 
serted in no uncertain terms that the 
majority decisions were incompatible 
with the Constitution. 

What has been said makes these things 


its language and history. 

Third. It is idle to suggest the Congress 
and the States can redress the conse- 
quences of judicial usurpations by exer- 
cising their power to amend the Consti- 
tution. In the first place, the Consti- 
tution cannot be amended fast enough 
to redress the consequences of whole- 
sale judicial usurpations; and in the 
second place, it is absurd to expect that 
Supreme Court Justices who do not ob- 
serve the language and history of exist- 
ing constitutional provisions will abide 
by the language and history of newly 
adopted amendments. 

Fourth. This being true, the only re- 
straint on unconstitutional behavior on 
the part of Supreme Court Justices is 
their own sense of self-restraint. 

Fifth. No matter how great his quali- 
fications in other respects may be, no 
man is fit to be a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice if he lacks a sense of self-restraint 
or is unwilling to exercise it. The pres- 
ence of such Justices on the Supreme 
Court imperils our most precious right— 
the right to be governed by the Consti- 
tution. They are invariably judicial ac- 
tivists, who seek to rewrite the Constitu- 
tion according to their personal notions 
while professing to interpret and love 
it. Unlike the foreign conqueror, they 
do not rob us of our rights in one fell 
swoop. No. They nibble them away one 
by one and case by case. But the end 
result is the same: The destruction of 
constitutional government. 

In his Farewell Address to the Amer- 
ican people, George Washington warned 
us not to travel the road which the 
judicial activists would have us take. 
He said: 

If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the Constitution designates... 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil, any partial 
or transient benefit which the use can at 
any time yield. 


I believe it is also clear from what has 
been said that the Court, as now con- 
stituted, has already taken us a long 
way down the road which George Wash- 
ington told us not to travel. As a con- 
sequence, words of the Constitution no 
longer mean what they have always 
meant, history and precedents are disre- 
garded, and decisions on crucial con- 
stitutional questions are based on per- 
sonal notions which a majority of the 
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Justices happen to share from time to 
time. 

I shall not make any dogmatic asser- 
tion as to why this is so. But I will have 
the temerity to suggest that too many 
political appointments have been made 
of late to the Supreme Court. For this 
reason, I have introduced a joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution establishing a new pro- 
cedure for the appointment of Justices 
of the Supreme Court. 

The procedure would be as follows: 

First. Whenever a vacancy occurs in 
the office of Chief Justice of the United 
States or Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, the President shall convene 
a conference which shall be attended by 
the presiding judge of the highest ap- 
pellate court of each State and the chief 
judge of each judicial circuit of the 
United States. The senior chief judge of 
a judicial circuit of the United States 
shall preside at the conference. By ma- 
jority vote the conference shall designate, 
and the presiding officer of the confer- 
ence shall transmit to the President in 
writing, the names of five or more per- 
sons deemed by the conference to be 
qualified to fill the vacancy. 

Second. The President shall nominate 
one of the persons so designated to fill 
the vacancy. 

Third. If the Senate advises and con- 
sents to the appointment of such person, 
such person shall be appointed to fill the 
vacancy. If the Senate does not advise 
and consent to the appointment of any 
person so nominated, the President shall 
nominate another person so designated 
to fill the vacancy. 

I believe that my proposed amendment 
will make it as certain as possible that 
members of the Supreme Court will not 
be chosen on the basis of personal friend- 
ship with the President, political service 
rendered to the political party in power, 
or past association with politically potent 
groups. I also believe the amendment 
would insure, as far as humanly possible, 
the appointment to the Supreme Court 
of qualified persons who would be likely 
to possess the invaluable quality of self- 
restraint about which I have spoken at 
such length. 

I believe also that those of us who love 
and revere the Constitution must con- 
tinue to discharge our duty to carefully 
scrutinize the decisions of the Court and 
to comment fearlessly upon those deci- 
sions that we believe to endanger the 
continued existence of constitutional 
government in America. For I am con- 
vinced that a great Senator, Daniel 
Webster, who also loved the Constitution, 
spoke tragic truth when he said these 
things: 

Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhaust our 
treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, 
under a new cultivation, they will grow green 
again, and ripen to future harvests. 

It were but a trifle even if the walls of 
yonder Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty 
pillars should fall, and its gorgeous decora- 
tions be all covered by the dust of the valley. 
All of these may be rebuilt. 

But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government? 
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Who shall rear again the well-proportioned 
columns of constitutional liberty? 

Who shall frame together the skillful archi- 
tecture which unites national sovereignty 
with State Rights, individual security, and 
Public prosperity? 

No, if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again. Like the Coliseum and the 
Parthenon, they will be destined to a mourn- 
ful and melancholy immortality. Bitterer 
tears, however, will flow over them than ever 
were shed over the monuments of Roman or 
Grecian art; for they will be the monuments 
of a more glorious edifice than Greece or 
Rome ever saw—the edifice of constitution- 
al American liberty. 


STEEL COMPANIES IGNORE OWN 
SELF-INTEREST * 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, some of the 
Nation’s great steel companies have just 
offered the Nation a midsummer’s night 
nightmare. They have announced what 
amounts to a 5-percent across-the-board 
increase in the cost of steel. As the Presi- 
dent has already pointed out, this in- 
crease—if allowed to stand—can only 
add to the danger of inflation. It can 
start a chain reaction which would warp 
our whole economy. It will almost cer- 
tainly lead to further increases in im- 
ported foreign steel which the industry 
has been petitioning Congress to protect 
it from for many, many months. 

The companies have chosen to do this, 
furthermore, at a time when Americans 
are risking and sacrificing their lives in 
Vietnam and when American industry 
is registering unheard of prosperity. 

I call upon other leaders of the steel 
industry for an act of industrial states- 
manship in refusing to imitate these un- 
necessary and unjustified price increases. 

It is time to consider the larger na- 
tional interest; to weigh the impact of 
unnecessary price action against the 
sacrifices of our men in Vietnam, against 
the Nation's export and balance-of-pay- 
ments problems—and against the indus- 
try’s own well-being, if it forces more and 
more of its customers to turn to foreign 
suppliers for low-cost steel. 


POLITICAL REFUGEES FROM ASIA 
AND THE PACIFIC 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, beginning 
last summer, I had a series of discussions 
and correspondence with the Department 
of State in which I strongly protested 
the Department’s implementation of sec- 
tion 203(a)(7) of the Immigration Re- 
form Act of 1965—dealing with the con- 
ditional entry of 10,200 political refugees 
from Communist or Communist-domi- 
nated countries. 

The establishment of refugee offices in 
six European countries—one in the Mid- 
dle East, and one in Asia, and none in the 
Pacific—I pointed out in a letter on July 
12, 1967, effectively barred the entry of 
such refugees from Asia and the Pacific 
under this provision of the law. 

On July 25, 1967, I received an answer 
from the Department regarding my ur- 
gent request that refugee offices be estab- 
lished in at least two areas in Asia and 
the Pacific. I had suggested Hong Kong, 
Thailand, or Singapore. None of these 
was acceptable; indeed, the Department 
ne opposed any action in this di- 

on, 
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Then, on August 8, 1967, I wrote an- 
other letter to the Secretary of State, 
pointing out that I was “absolutely not 
satisfied” with the points raised by the 
Department’s letter attempting to jus- 
tify their position on this matter. I be- 
lieve I effectively rebutted each argu- 
ment, and I went on to charge that by 
refusing to designate refugee offices in 
Asia and the Pacific, the Department 
was guilty of gross discrimination—not 
by law, but by administrative fiat. 


TRANSCENDENT PUBLIC POLICY 
Moreover, I pointed out that existing 


departmental policy on conditional entry 


of political refugees patently flouted the 
transcendent public policy underlying 
every single aspect of the 1965 law—that 
race discrimination had absolutely no 
place in this country’s immigration 
policies, whether carried out by statute 
or administrative decree. 

Mr. President, I ask that the texts of 
my letter to Secretary Rusk of July 12, 
1967, the Department’s answer dated 
July 25, 1967, and my responding letter 
of August 8, 1967, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jur. x 12, 1967. 
Hon, Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. SECRETARY: It is my understand- 
ing that political refugees from Communist 
China escaping into Hong Kong may not 
enter the United States conditionally, as pro- 
vided under Section 203 (a) (7) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, because as that 
provision is administered, political refugees 
from Communist nations must enter on a 
conditional basis from one of only seven 
countries—Austria, Belgium, France, West 
Germany, Greece, Italy and Lebanon. None 
of these nations, it should be noted, is in 
the Asia and Pacific areas, and all but Leb- 
anon are in Europe. 

This to me is a clear violation of the spirit 
of the Immigration Reform Act which the 
Congress passed in 1965, and which the Ad- 
ministration so strongly supported because 
it would eliminate racial discrimination from 
our basic immigration law. What we have 
eliminated by law is being restored by ad- 
ministrative decree. This is most unfortunate 
and smacks of racism. 

I therefore urgently request that Hong 
Kong and another country in Southeast 
Asia—perhaps Thailand or Singapore—be 
added to the list of areas through which 
political refugees from Communist countries 
may be granted entry into the United States. 

With aloha, 

Sincerely yours, 
Hiram L. Fone. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 25, 1967. 
Hon. Hiram L. Fone, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FonG: Secretary Rusk has 
asked me to thank you for your letter of July 
12 in which you request that Hong Kong and 
another country in Southeast Asia be added 
to the list of areas through which political 
refugees from Communist countries may be 
granted conditional entry into the United 
States under Section 203(a) (7) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. The Department 
is glad to give you its views on this matter. 

I should like to state at the outset that 
the Department of State shares your view 
that there should not be discrimination 
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against refugees from Communist China. 
Indeed, the Department has consistently 
supported legislation and programs for help 
to Chinese refugees, including the Far East 
Refugee Program, which the Department ad- 
ministers, and the several immigration laws 
under which Chinese refugees have been and 
are being admitted to the United States. 
Under present circumstances, this is one of 
the few ways by which we can demonstrate 
that the historic friendship and humanitar- 
ian concern of the American people toward 
the Chinese people continues. 

Several thousand Chinese refugees re- 
ceived visas under the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 and over 2,000 more obtained 
special refugee visas under Section 15 of Pub- 
lic Law 85-316, the Act of September 11, 1957. 
Following the massive influx of refugees from 
Communist China in 1962, the President au- 
thorized the use of the Attorney General’s 
parole power under Section 212(d) (5) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act for the ad- 
mission of Chinese from Hong Kong. As a 
result, during the period 1962-65 over 15,000 
Chinese, most of them refugees from Com- 
munist China, were paroled into the United 
States. Many of these Chinese benefited from 
that provision of Section 203 (a) (7), which 
permits the use of up to 5100 numbers an- 
nually for the adjustment of the status of 
refugees already in the United States. 

More recently the removal of quota and 
other restrictions by the Act of October 3, 
1965, which amended the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, has provided substantial re- 
lief for Chinese refugees in Hong Kong. In 
the quota year ending June 30, 1965, before 
the new Act had modified the national ori- 
gins system and the discrimination of Asians 
associated with it, only 2,122 immigrant 
visas were issued by the Consulate General 
in Hong Kong. In the year ending June 30, 
1966, the number of visas issued had risen 
to 6,911, and in the year ending June 30, 
1967, the number is expected to reach about 
ten thousand, almost five times the number 
issued before the new law was enacted, In 
the last few years the number of Chinese 
immigrants has increased to the extent that 
voluntary relief agencies and others have 
reported that many of the Chinese are hav- 
ing difficulty in finding jobs and housing in 
the United States except under conditions 
which are substandard and not on a par 
with their skills and previous level of living. 

With regard to the language of Section 
203(a) (7) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, the Department is in full agree- 
ment with you that the language of the 
statute would permit the conditional entry 
of refugees from Communist China. However, 
among the considerations involved in the 
implementation of Section 203(a) (7) was the 
position of the Congress as noted in the 
reports of Committees of the Judiciary of 
both the Senate and the House. These re- 
ports stated that the conditional entry of 
refugees as proposed in this bill was not 
unlike the parole procedure utilized during 
the existence of the so-called Fair Share Act 
and that it was intended that the procedure 
should remain the same. Public Law 86-648, 
the Fair Share Act of July 14, 1960, was 
enacted for the specific purpose of resettling 
the oveflow of refugees in Europe and the 
Middle East. In accordance with Congres- 
sional intent for the implementation of that 
law, the seven countries mentioned in your 
letter—Austria, Belgium, France, West Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy and Lebanon—were de- 
signated as centers for the parole of refugees. 
With the passage of the new Immigration 
Act, and in line with the language of the Con- 
gressional reports, these same countries have 
continued to be the only ones from which 
refugees are being processed for conditional 
entry. 

As you know, Section 203(a)(7) provides 
that conditional entries shall be made avail- 
able by the Attorney General to aliens who 
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are examined by Immigration and Naturali- 
gation officers. Although this section of the 
law is administered by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS), the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of State have 
agreed that the Department of State will 
designate the countries in which it is con- 
sidered feasible and in the foreign policy 
interests of the United States for the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service to un- 
dertake the examination of applicants for 
conditional entry. Also involved are agree- 
ments with the countries of asylum to the 
arrangements necessary for INS to conduct 
these operations. These include the right of 
INS officers to interrogate applicants, the 
right of access to local government records 
on the refugees and the right to return 
refugees to the asylum country within a 
period of two years if they are found in- 
eligible to remain in the United States. 

The Department in consultation with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service has 
given consideration to the possible extension 
of the benefit of Section 203 (a) (7) to other 
areas. For example, in addition to the two 
million or so Chinese in Hong Kong who 
might qualify as refugees, the million and 
a half Palestine refugees in the Middle East 
pose a similar problem. However, under the 
law a maximum of only 10,200 refugees may 
be granted conditional entry annually and 
half of this total, or 5,100 numbers, may be 
made available for the adjustment of status 
of refugees already in the United States. 
Therefore, the numbers of Chinese who 
might enter the United States under these 
limitations would have relatively little im- 
pact on the total refugee situation in Hong 
Kong. Should Hong Kong (or the Middle 
East) be opened up for the implementation 
of conditional entry, the problem of ad- 
ministering the presumed huge number of 
applications, of making determinations as 
to the applicant’s refugee status, and of 
trying to assign priorities among potential 
applicants far in excess of the numbers avail- 
able would be most difficult. There would be 
a special problem in Hong Kong where the 
authorities consider persons entering the 
Crown Colony without legal documents as 
“illegal immigrants” rather than “refugees.” 
Whereas in European countries, refugees 
apply for and receive asylum under definite 
standards related to the provisions of the 
United Nations Convention on Refugees, no 
such determinations are made in Hong Kong. 

These are the considerations upon which 
the Department thus far has withheld desig- 
nation of Hong Kong as an area for the 
examination of applicants for conditional 
entry. You may be assured, however, that the 
Department will continue to keep the ques- 
tion of enlarging the scope of the refugee 
program under serious consideration. 

I appreciate the opportunity which your 
letter provides to explain the Department’s 
position in this matter. 

If there is any additional information 
which you believe we can furnish, please let 
me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, JT., 
Assistant Secretary jor Congressional 
Relations. 


AuGusT 8, 1967. 
Hon. DEAN RUSK, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. SECRETARY: This will acknowledge 
receipt of the response of the Department of 
State, dated July 25, to my letter concerning 
political refugees from Communist countries 
in Asia and the Pacific. I appreciate very 
much the extensive exposition of the Depart- 
ment’s views on the matter. 

I am well aware of the past efforts on the 
part of this country to assist refugees escap- 
ing communism from Communist China and 
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other areas of Asia and the Pacific. The De- 
partment’s support of these efforts is indeed 
commendable. But this should not excuse the 
full implementation of the spirit and intent 
of the law. 

I am also fully aware of the language con- 

tained in the Reports of the Committees on 
the Judiciary of both Senate and House re- 
garding the implementation of Section 203 
(a) (7) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1965 which was noted in the Depart- 
ment’s letter. It is quite true that the Senate 
Report, for example, contains the following 
language: “The conditional entry of refu- 
gees as proposed in this bill is not unlike the 
parole procedure utilized during the exist- 
ence of the so-called Fair Share Act .. and 
is intended that the procedure remain the 
same.” 
This language of the Senate Report clearly 
indicates that procedurally it follows the 
Fair Share Act. But nothing in the Report 
says that the refugees should be only those 
covered by the Fair Share Act. 

As you point out yourself on page 2 of your 
letter: “With regard to the language of Sec- 
tion 203(a)(7) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the Department is in full agree- 
ment with you that the language of the 
statute would permit the conditional entry 
of refugees from Communist China.” 

There is no question that the overriding 
public policy underlying every single aspect 
of the 1965 Law is the complete elimination 
of race discrimination from our basic immi- 
gration statute. This transcendent public 
policy is made abundantly clear in state- 
ments of President Johnson, when he sub- 
mitted the bill to Congress and when he 
signed the measure into law, and in all the 
legislative history of the Law. 

When that public policy is applied to stat- 
utory provisions dealing with political refu- 
gees, and fortified by what we all agree to 
be the meaning of Sections 203(a) (7), it is 
plain to me that such refugees in the Asia 
and Pacific areas should be placed on exactly 
the same footing as political refugees in Eu- 
rope and in the Middle East. 

I can understand the problems outlined in 
the Department's letter with respect to polit- 
ical refugees in Asia, particularly those in 
Hong Kong. But I am convinced these prob- 
lems are exactly what you have had and are 
experiencing in most of the seven nations 
where you have established refugee offices. 

To be sure, there is the “problem of ad- 
ministering the huge number of (Hong 
Kong) applications”—particularly in com- 
parison with the small number of refugees 
to be admitted annually under the 1965 Law. 

This again appears, however, to be a prob- 
lem common to political refugees the world 
over—whether they may come from Europe, 
the Middle East, or Asia. The reason for this 
is the limited number the Congress has seen 
fit to allow into the United States each year. 

The primary relevant criterion for consid- 
ering their admission to the United States 
in this context is that all such refugees, al- 
though limited in number, be given an equal 
footing, regardless of race, color, or national 
origins. 

As for foreign policy considerations, the 
establishment by the Department of refugee 
offices in Asia and the Pacific undoubtedly 
would greatly enhance America’s image in 
that critical area of the world. By doing this, 
we would be demonstrating to the hundreds 
of millions of people in Asia and the Pacific 
that America does not discriminate against 
them—in favor of the peoples of Europe and 
the Middle East. 

I am certain that the United States would 
encounter no difficulty in reaching agree- 
ments with the countries of asylum I have 
proposed to enable INS screening of appli- 
cants for conditional entry. The United King- 
dom, and the sovereign states of Thailand 
and Singapore undoubtedly would be more 
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than willing to extend their fullest coopera- 
tion to this country in this regard. 

There appear to be no insurmountable ob- 
stacles to establishing refugee offices in the 
Asia and Pacific areas. It is therefore evident 
to me that the problems which are outlined 
in the Department’s letter have been raised 
to avoid the full implementation of a law 
duly passed by the Congress. 

All that is requested is that at least two 
refugee offices be established in the Asia- 
Pacific area. Only when this is done will 
the Immigration Reform Act of 1965 be fully 
implemented as to its basic underlying pol- 
icy of complete eradications of race discrimi- 
nation. Only then will America not be 
accused of reverting to the ill-advised pol- 
icies of the past. 

In view of the language of the Law and 
its overriding intent, the Asia-Pacific area 
has been grossly discriminated against—not 
by law, but by administrative fiat. It has 
not been placed on the same footing as 
Europe and the Middle East. 

It is imperative that the language and 
spirit of the Law be fully implemented. This 
could be done by designating Hong Kong and 
another nation—Thailand or Singapore—as 
points through which refugees might be 
processed at the earliest possible date. 

I look forward to your favorable reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hiram L. FONG. 


DEPARTMENT MORE RECEPTIVE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on August 
25, 1967, the Department answered my 
letter of August 8, 1967, and appeared to 
be more receptive to my urgent request. 
I was assured that 

The Department is continuing to keep the 


question of enlarging the scope of the refugee 
problem under serious consideration. 


At that time I was told that the De- 
partment had requested from its missions 
in Asia “additional facts“ and the ap- 
praisals of the extension of the program” 
to Asia and the Pacific. The Department 
assured me that 


The cogent points which are contained in 
your letter (dated August 8, 1967) along with 
the field evaluation of the matter will cer- 
tainly receive our most serious study in our 
active review of this problem. 


I ask that the text of the Department’s 
letter of August 25, 1967, be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 25, 1967. 
Hon. Hiram L. FONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Fone: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter of August 8 
concerning political refugees from Commu- 
nist countries in Asia and the Pacific. As 
indicated in my reply of July 25 to your 
original inquiry of July 12, the Department 
is continuing to keep the question of enlarg- 
ing the scope of the refugee program under 
serious consideration. 

We have asked our missions in Asia for 
additional facts and for their appraisals of 
the extension of the program to Asian coun- 
tries. The cogent points which are contained 
in your letter along with the field evaluation 
of the matter will certainly receive most 
serious study in our active review of this 
problem. 

In the meantime, I wish to reiterate the 
Department’s offer to discuss with you cer- 
tain foreign policy implications which are 
inherent in this problem. I should be most 
happy to arrange for appropriate officers of 
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the Department to meet with you at your 
convenience. 

May I thank you for giving Secretary Rusk 
your views on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, JT., 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, in the 
meantime, the Department requested an 
opportunity to discuss with me “certain 
foreign policy implications which are in- 
herent in this problem,” and on Au- 
gust 29, 1967, I met with three of its rep- 
resentatives for nearly an hour. 

These spokesmen for the Department 
were quite encouraging about the pros- 
pects for establishing refugee offices in 
the Asia and Pacific areas. 

For nearly 10 months since the date 
of that meeting, I did not hear from the 
Department on this subject. 

Then, on June 20, 1968, I finally re- 
ceived a report on the situation from the 
Department. 

The Department wrote: 

It was our preliminary judgment that it 
would be desirable in our foreign policy in- 
terests and in keeping with public policy 
behind the amended Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act to provide for he processing of 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong for condi- 
tional entry under seventh preference. 


However, because of three factors, the 
Department refused to budge and indi- 
cated that at least for the foreseeable 
future, no refugee offices will be opened 
in any nation of Asia or the Pacific. 

The Department contends that first, 
because the Immigration and Nationality 
Act imposes an annual limitation of 20,- 
000 of visas and conditional entries for 
any single foreign state and 200 for a 
subquota area such as Hong Kong; sec- 
ond, because of the expectation that the 
number of visas to be issued to natives 
of China will reach the maximum limit 
of 20,000 in fiscal 1969, so that no visa 
numbers are expected to be available for 
seventh preference applicants born in 
China; and, third, because the small 
likelihood that seventh preference num- 
bers would be available for qualified ap- 
plicants in Hong Kong would have an 
“adverse public impact in the colony“ 
no refugee offices would be opened in this 
critical area of the world. 

In other words, the Department is say- 
ing that it will continue to administer 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended by the 1965 Reform Act, in a 
blatantly discriminatory way—favoring 
entry of political refugees from Europe 
and the Middle East, to the total exclu- 
sion of such entrants from Asia and the 
Pacific. 

Mr. President, I have today written a 
very strong letter to the Secretary of 
State, responding to every objection 
raised in the Department’s latest letter. 

IRRELEVANT ARGUMENTS 

As I have repeatedly pointed out in 
my discussions last year, the availability 
or unavailability of seventh preference 
numbers is clearly irrelevant to the over- 
riding issue of the public policy enunci- 
ated by the Immigration Reform Act of 
1965—the complete elimination of racial 
barriers from our immigration policies 
and law. 

It is and has always been abundantly 
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clear to me that the 1965 law requires 
that political refugees in Asia and the 
Pacific be placed on exactly the same 
footing as those in Europe and the Middle 
East—for which seven offices have been 
established. Yet, the Department to date 
has adamantly refused to open a refugee 
office in any area of Asia and the Pacific. 

It might be true that for possibly a 
few years after any refugee office is 
opened in Asia and the Pacific there 
would not be a single entrant from any 
nation of those vast areas of the world. 
Even if this should be true of political 
refugees from Communist China, the 
Department clearly overlooks the fact 
that there might be political refugees 
from other nations in the Asia-Pacific 
area, for example, from Laos, or North 
Vietnam. 

The Department also ignores the pos- 
sibility that such political refugees may 
escape a Communist country, reach an- 
other country in Asia or the Pacific in 
which a refugee office has been estab- 
lished, and seek entry from that nation 
rather than from China or Hong Kong. 

We are not speaking of the entry of a 
large number of political refugees. There 
is a statutory limitation of 10,200 annu- 
ally, and this is worldwide. 

Nor are we speaking of a burdensome 
expense in proposing the opening of re- 
fugee offices for Asia and the Pacific, 
where we already have established em- 
bassies and consulates. The opening of 
an office may be accomplished by simply 
designating a consular employee who is 
already employed in an American con- 
sulate. 

I pointed these facts out in my reply 
to the Department. I also said that, as- 
suming no visa numbers whatsoever are 
available under the seventh preference 
category in the next few years for any 
nation of Asia or the Pacific—if this situ- 
ation should result from a fair, just, and 
completely equitable administration of 
American immigration policies mandated 
by the 1965 act, then there can be ab- 
solutely no basis for a charge that racist 
immigration policies were being per- 
petuated by the Department by adminis- 
trative flat. 

RACE DISCRIMINATION BY DECREE 

However, as our immigration laws and 
policies are now being carried out, I feel 
that the charge that racist immigration 
policies are being perpetuated by admin- 
istrative decree is quite justified. 

Section 203(a) (7) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act provides that visa 
numbers for the conditional entry of 
political refugees “shall be made avail- 
able to aliens who satisfy an Immigration 
and Naturalization Service officer at an 
examination.” This section has been in- 
terpreted to mean that applicants for the 
10,200 numbers set aside annually for 
such refugees are selected in the order in 
which they become qualified. In other 
words, the rule is—first qualified, first 
served. 

Those qualified political refugees hav- 
ing earlier qualifying dates would there- 
fore be considered first, and those 
having later qualifying dates would be 
considered later. 

In the context of the situation in Asia 
and the Pacific, by not designating even 
one refugee office in those areas, the 
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Department of State is denying all refu- 
gees from any Communist or Commu- 
nist-dominated country or area any op- 
portunity whatever of filing for future 
possible entry. 

That is to say, how can anyone qualify 
when there is no office to receive his 
application? By refusing to open an of- 
fice, we are refusing to qualify him for 
possible entry. Hence, by refusing to 
open an office we are in fact denying him 
consideration for entry. This is clear dis- 
crimination. Having opened offices in 
Europe and the Middle East, and refus- 
ing to do the same for Asia and the 
Pacific, we are favoring political refugees 
from Europe and the Middle East and 
discriminating against those from Asia 
and the Pacific. 

Qualified Asia and Pacific political 
refugees are therefore effectively fore- 
closed from entry into the United States. 
Such race discrimination is so trans- 
parent. The law never intended this 
result. 

I firmly disagree with the Depart- 
ment's assessment that the lack of con- 
ditional admissions of refugees from the 
British Crown Colony of Hong Kong for 
a few years would “have an adverse pub- 
lic impact in the Colony.” On the con- 
trary, the establishment of refugee of- 
fices in at least two nations of Asia and 
the Pacific would, without any doubt, 
enhance America’s image in those cru- 
cially important areas of the world 
immeasurably. 

DEPARTMENT IS SHORTSIGHTED 

By opening refugee offices in those 
areas of the world, Asia and Pacific po- 
litical refugees would at least be able 
to submit applications and to have a 
qualifying date recorded as a basis on 
which priority for future possible entry 
might be made. 

Moreover, by merely opening refugee 
offices in such areas as Hong Kong, Sin- 
gapore, and Thailand, we would be dem- 
onstrating to the hundreds of millions 
of people in Asia and the Pacific that 
the United States does not discriminate 
against them in favor of the peoples of 
Europe and the Middle East. 

It would appear to me that the De- 
partment of State is extremely short- 
sighted in refusing, for more than 1 
year—ever since I first raised the issue 
last July 12—and for continuing to re- 
fuse, to open any refugee office in Asia 
and the Pacific. 

I call upon the Secretary of State to 
give this urgent matter his highest prior- 
ity and his immediate personal atten- 
tion in rectifying a patently unfair, un- 
wise, and racialist policy—and to open, 
without any further delay, refugee offices 
in Asia and the Pacific. 

Mr. President, I ask that the texts of 
the Department of State’s letter of June 
20, 1968, and my responding letter of 
August 2, 1968, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxo- 
orp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1968. 
Hon. Ham L. FONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FONG: You will recall the 

correspondence and discussions which you 
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had last summer with the Department of 
State on the question of whether Hong Kong 
should be declared a refugee area at which 
applications from Asian refugees from com- 
munism would be accepted for conditional 
entry under Section 203(a) (7) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 

Since that time the Department has made 
a careful review of this matter which in- 
cluded appraisals and information from our 
missions in Asia. Despite the numerous policy 
considerations and practical operational 
problems involved, it was our preliminary 
judgment that it would be desirable in our 
foreign policy interests and in keeping with 
public policy behind the amended Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
processing of Chinese refugees in Hong Kong 
for conditional entry under seventh prefer- 
ence, Before the Department would take a 
decision to advise the Attorney General that 
such a change should be made, it would wish 
to discuss it with the appropriate committees 
of the Congress, and agreement to the inau- 
guration of the program would have to be 
reached with the Hong Kong authorities. 

However, one of the various factors con- 
sidered has now assumed overriding impor- 
tance. This factor is the limitation imposed 
in Section 202(a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act that the numbers of visas 
and conditional entries available to natives 
of any single foreign state shall not exceed 
20,000 in any fiscal . There have been 
large increases in the number of visas issued 
to persons born in China since the passage 
of the Act on October 3, 1965 and it is now 
expected that in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, the number of visas issued to na- 
tives of China will reach the maximum limit 
of 20,000, Moreover, the demand for the 
higher preferences is so heavy that it is quite 
possible that this maximum will be reached 
before the entire demand for sixth prefer- 
ence will have been satisfied. Consequently 
no visa numbers are expected to be avail- 
able for seventh preference applicants born 
in China, 

The Department considers it mandatory 
under the law that the demand for higher 
preferences within the limitation of 20,000 
for each foreign state be satisfied before visa 
numbers may be assigned to the lower ones 
such as seventh preference and has con- 
cluded that refugee numbers cannot be made 
available to nationals of countries where 
the 20,000 ceiling has been reached by higher 
preference demand. This principle would ex- 
clude the assignment of seventh preference 
numbers, not only for persons born in China, 
but also for persons born in Hong Kong 
which is an area with a sub-quota ceiling 
of only 200. 

Under the circumstances, while the De- 
partment favors designating Hong Kong as 
a refugee area where applications for condi- 
tional entry may be accepted, we feel that 
the initiation of such a program, where there 
is little likelihood that seventh preference 
numbers will be available for qualified appli- 
cants, would have an adverse public impact 
in the colony. Should future demand for 
higher preference visa numbers for persons 
born in China not be as great as now antici- 
pated, this question would no longer be a 
problem and the Department would then 
reconsider its position. 

I sincerely regret that we are unable to 
give a favorable reply at this time. We shall 
keep you informed should the situation 
change in the future. We appreciate the 
helpful contributions which you have made 
to the Department's consideration of this 
important matter, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. G. TORBERT, Jr., 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations. 
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Audusr 2, 1968. 
Hon. Dean RUSK, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I am writing in re- 
sponse to a letter from the Department dated 
June 20, relating to correspondence and dis- 
cussions I have had with the Department 
concerning the question of opening refugee 
offices in the Asia and Pacific areas to allow 
the conditional entry into the United States 
of refugees from communism under Section 
203(a)(7) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

I recognize the fact referred to in the let- 
ter respecting the 20,000 ceiling of entrants 
from any single nation, and the expectation 
that the Chinese quota and the Hong Kong 
subquota will be exhausted by entrants from 
the first to sixth preferences categories, leav- 
ing no visa numbers available for the sev- 
enth preference category. 

However, as I repeatedly pointed out in 
our discussions last year, the availability or 
unavailability of seventh preference numbers 
is clearly irrelevant to the overriding issue 
of the public policy enunciated by the Im- 
migration Reform Act of 1965—the complete 
elimination of racial barriers from our im- 
migration policies. 

It is abundantly clear to me that the 1965 
law requires political refugees in Asia and 
the Pacific to be placed on exactly the same 
footing as those in Europe and the Middle 
East areas, for which seven offices have been 
established. 

It might be true that for possibly a few 
years after one or two refugee Offices are 
opened in the Asia and Pacific areas (I had 
suggested Hong Kong, Singapore, and Thai- 
land) there would be not a single entrant 
from any nation of Asia and the Pacific. Even 
if this should be true of political refugees 
from Communist China, the Department 
clearly overlooks the fact that there might 
be political refugees from other nations in 
those areas of the world; for example, North 
Vietnam and Laos. The Department’s view 
also ignores the possibility that such politi- 
eal refugees might escape a communist 
country, reach another country in Asia or the 
Pacific in which a refugee office might be es- 
stablished, and seek entry from that na- 
tion rather than from China or Hong Kong. 

We are not speaking of the entry of a 
large number of political refugees. The statu- 
tory limitation of 10,200 per year is world- 
wide. 

Nor are we seeking of a burdensome ex- 
pense in proposing the opening of such of- 
fices in Asia and the Pacific, where we al- 
ready have established embassies and con- 
sulates. The opening of an office might be 
accomplished simply by designating a con- 
sular employee who is already employed in 
an American consulate. 

Ass that no visa numbers whatso- 
ever are available under the seventh prefer- 
ence category in the next few years for any 
nation of Asia or the Pacific, should this sit- 
uation result from a fair, just, and completely 
equitable administration of American im- 
migration policies mandated by the 1965 
Act, then there can be absolutely no basis 
for a charge that racist immigration policies 
were being perpetuated by administrative 
fiat—contrary to a clearly enunciated public 
policy of this country. 

However, as our immigration laws and poli- 
cies are now being carried out, I feel that 
this charge is quite justified, 

Section 203 (a) (7) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, providing for the condi- 
tional entry of political refugees, specifies 
that conditional entry numbers shall 
be made available ... to aliens who satisfy 
an Immigration and Naturalization Service 
officer at an examination” that the appli- 
cant qualifies as a conditional entrant. This 
section has been interpreted to mean that 
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applicants for the 10,200 numbers set aside 
annually for such refugees are selected in the 
order in which they become qualified. In 
other words, the rule is—first qualified, first 
served, 

Those qualified political refugees having 
earlier qualifying dates would therefore be 
considered first, and those having later quali- 
fying dates would be considered later. 

In the context of the situation in Asia and 
the Pacific, by not designating even one 
refugee office in those areas, the Depart- 
ment of State is denying all refugees from 
any Communist or Communist-dominated 
country or area any opportunity whatever 
of filing for possible future entry. 

This is clearly race discrimination: appli- 
cations of qualified political refugees from 
Europe and the Middle East, all having quali- 
fying dates, are given an enormous advan- 
tage over political refugees from Asia and 
the Pacific. Having no refugee office at which 
applications for conditional entry are ac- 
cepted, political refugees from Asia and 
the Pacific are unable even to submit an 
application and thus would have no op- 
portunity to become qualified. 

Qualified Asia and Pacific political ref- 
ugees, therefore, are effectively foreclosed 
from entry into the United States. 

I firmly disagree with the Department’s 
assessment that the lack of conditional ad- 
missions of refugees from the British Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong for a few years would 
“have an adverse public impact in the 
Colony.“ On the contrary, the establishment 
of refugee offices in two nations of Asia 
and the Pacific without a doubt would en- 
hance America’s image in those critical areas 
of the world immeasurably. 

At the time the Department decides to 
open such refugee offices there, should visa 
numbers for seventh preference applicants 
born in China be unavailable, I suggest that 
the Department make the announcement 
publicly and to all applicants; the announce- 
ment might also state that such applicants 
would have to await the availability of visa 
numbers, 

By opening refugee offices in those areas of 
the world, Asia and Pacific political refugees 
would be able at least to submit applications 
and to have a qualifying date recorded as a 
basis on which priority for possible future 
entry might be made. 

Moreover, by merely opening refugee offices 
in Hong Kong, Singapore, and Thailand, we 
would be demonstrating to the hundreds of 
millions of people of Asia and the Pacific that 
the United States does not discriminate 
against them in favor of the peoples of Eu- 
rope and the Middle East. 

It would appear to me that the Depart- 
ment is extremely short-sighted in refusing— 
for more than a year, ever since I first raised 
the issue last July 12, and for continuing to 
refuse—to open any refugee ofice in any 
nation of Asia or the Pacific. 

I call upon the Secretary of State to give 
this urgent matter his highest priority and 
immediate personal attention, to rectify a 
patently unfair, unwise, and apparently ra- 
clalist policy. 

Respectfully, 
Hiram L. Fone, 


ARE CERTAIN HUMAN RIGHTS 
REALLY INALIENABLE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
question is often raised in discussions 
concerning the rights of men whether, in 
fact, there is such a thing as an inalien- 
able right. 

Those taking the affirmative say there 
are certain basic things due a man by the 
very fact that he is a man. He claims as 
his natural right: life, liberty, the pursuit 
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of happiness, and the specific individual 
rights implicit in these general categories. 

Those taking the negative say that 
there is no such thing as an inalienable 
right. They cite capital punishment as 
legal deprivation of the life of a convicted 
man. They cite incarceration as a legal 
deprivation of personal liberty. And, in a 
somewhat lighter vein they state un- 
equivocally that the payment of income 
taxes deprives them of being able to pur- 
sue happiness in quite the style they 
would prefer. 

Mr. President, it would seem that the 
controversy boils down to the ethical and 
even metaphysical determination of 
whether there is such a thing as a right 
that is absolute. On this point, doctores 
inter se disputant. : 

The doctors of philosophy may dis- 
agree on whether an absolute right exists. 
I believe, however, that all thinking men 
will agree that what we are striving for in 
our society and, indeed, in our civiliza- 
tion, is the fullest enjoyment, by every 
man, of every right, to the degree con- 
sistent with the enjoyment of those 
same rights by every other man. 

Simply stated, it means that if we ex- 
pect to enjoy our rights we must take 
great care to protect those rights not 
only for our own benefit but, in strictest 
self-interest, for the benefit of all others. 

Clearly, the individual who insists on 
licentious exercise of all his rights, to the 
extreme, will quickly find himself an 
extremely unpopular minority of one, 
possessed of many rights but enjoying 
none. 

Thus it is, Mr. President, that in our 
society we need mutual cooperation in 
safeguarding our rights. We need mod- 
eration in the exercise of these same 
rights. We also need to understand more 
fully that an enlightened self-interest 
demands extension of these rights to all 
men, simply because they are men. 

Mr. President, a second look at this 
loosely formulated syllogism will make 
clear that what I am saying here is that 
the U.S. Senate, in enlightened self-in- 
terest, must engage the American people 
in cooperative efforts with other peoples 
in preventing abuse of rights, or license, 
by despots, and in extending these rights 
to all men. 

This means the Senate must ratify the 
pending human rights conventions, be- 
ginning with the most basic one, the one 
that protects against genocide. 

Ratification of these conventions will 
make the discussion on whether rights 
are absolute even more academic than it 
is now. We have had enough discussion; 
death by genocide is not remediable 
through debate, polite or otherwise. 

We must ratify now. 


THE FARM POLICIES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, an item 
entitled “Color It Red,” with reference 
to the Department of Agriculture’s sup- 
ply-management program, was published 
in the Review and Outlook column of 
the August 2 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. 

This article clearly sets forth the 
chaotic marketing conditions which re- 
sult from the Government’s farm poli- 
cies, adding to the distress of our farm- 
ers who find it increasingly difficult to 
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earn a living at all commensurate with 
their efforts or sufficient to support their 
families. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cotor Ir RED 

That new international wheat agreement, 
effective July 1, may be working out fine for 
somebody, However, it doesn’t seem to be 
working out very well for the American 
farmer. 

For perspective on the wheat growers’ pres- 
ent problems you have to go back to 1967, 
when the Agriculture Department called for 
increased wheat production to meet world 
demand. The anticipated demand failed to 
develop, so the department asked for a 13% 
decrease in 1968 wheat acreage allotments in 
order to avoid a big bulge in production. 

The farmers obliged with about a 9% de- 
crease in wheat acreage, but production is 
estimated to be 4% above that of 1967. The 
Government's supply-management program 
now promises another record crop, while 
wheat prices are at a 26-year low. 

Against that background the new interna- 
tional wheat agreement was sold to the Sen- 
ate—and, to be truthful, to a good many 
farmers also—as a device to spur American 
wheat sales abroad and to raise the level of 
wheat prices world-wide. Today those farm- 
ers who long ago learned to be wary of the 
workings of fancy international commodity 
agreements and who opposed the wheat pact 
are having the dubious pleasure of saying, 
“T told you so.” 

The reason is that the new agreement, 
while raising prices abroad, placed U.S. 
wheat prices below the world minimum, re- 
quiring an inverse subsidy” to bring Ameri- 
can prices into balance. In other words, for- 
eign nations now are paying the U.S. Govern- 
ment a subsidy in order to buy American 
wheat. 

The result is about what could be expected 
by any realistic economist. In the first week 
after the new pact became fully operative, 
export sales of U.S. wheat dropped to less 
than one-third of the tonnage sold in the 
previous week. The outlook is equally gloomy; 
with the U.S. the only nation producing 
wheat under acreage controls, why should 
other nations buy our wheat when they can 
grow as much as they want? 

Complicating the export market still fur- 
ther is the Agriculture Department's plan 
to encourage export sales of feed wheat for 
livestock, and not human, consumption. 
This wheat can be dumped (and that is the 
proper if unpleasant word for it) at prices 
below bread grains and still meet all provi- 
sions of the new international pact. 

To make sure that this dumped grain will 
be used for livestock feed and will not turn 
up in some foreign country as bread, the 
Agriculture Department intends to tint it 
with a harmless vegetable dye. What color 
has not been disclosed. Perhaps the depart- 
ment ought to color it red, to match the ink 
in the farmers’ ledgers. 


STEEL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an editorial entitled “A 
Time for Toughness,” published in to- 
day’s issue of the Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 2, 1968] 
A TIME For TOUGHNESS 

“The Bethlehem steel price increase is 
unreasonable and just should not be per- 
mitted to stand. The public interest must 
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be recognized by the entire steel industry 
in its price decisions at this critical time.” 

Thus did President Johnson, in tough, 
schoolmasterish tones, take the steel com- 
panies to task. Though the lecture was 
scarcely unexpected, it still calls for a few 
comments. 

To begin with, maybe it’s mildly hearten- 
ing that the Administration at least realizes 
that inflation has gone so far that it de- 
mands the toughest sort of counter-action. 
On the day that the President was censur- 
ing the steel men—without censuring the 
Steelworkers Union for its huge wage in- 
crease—the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
leased the dreary news that consumer prices 
climbed in June at an annual rate of 6%, 
the fattest figure for any month since early 
1966. 

The Administration’s approach, however, 
indicates once again that it fails dismally 
to grasp the economics of inflation. That is 
disheartening in the extreme, since effec- 
tive control of inflation, if it’s ever to eome, 
demands intelligent action by Washington. 

No one, and certainly no Administration 
official, knows whether an across-the-board 
steel price rise is “reasonable.” (Reasonable- 
ness aside, it was probably bad tactics; a 
series of selective“ boost apparently could 
have achieved the same result without a 
White House explosion.) 

The proper testing-place for price in- 
creases, in a free economy, is the market. 
It’s quite possible that stiff import compe- 
tition and declining demand, as users work 
off inventories piled up in anticipation of 
the strike that did not come, would in time 
prove a steel price rise to be unrealistic. 

In any event, it's certainly unrealistic, in 
an economy as large and diverse as this one, 
to try to even slow inflation by rolling back 
prices of a single firm or industry. That’s no 
more sensible than fighting a flood by plug- 
ging a single hole in a badly perforated dike. 

The Government’s toughness would be 
vastly more useful if it were directed toward 
lessening the pressure of the waters on the 
dike. After all, it’s largely responsible for 
building up that pressure over the years. So 
far, there’s scanty evidence that either the 
Administration or Congress sees their duty 
clearly, or even dimly. 

Oh, they got tough with the taxpayers, all 
right; nearly everyone is taking home less 
cash these days to pay those spiraling prices. 
Put another way, the President just jacked 
up the cost of Government, so look who’s 
complaining about steel prices. There has 
also been a lot of determined talk about trim- 
ming Federal spending, but the words up to 
now far outrun the action. 

In the first place, Congress refused to face 
up to the task of setting priorities among 
the vast number of Federal programs it had 
sanctioned. Instead, it elected the blunder- 
buss approach, a $6 billion slash in spending 
somewhere, partly by forcing an across-the- 
board curtailment in Federal jobs. 

Even then, it has shown a total lack of 
courage in its conviction, One by one, agen- 
cies have been exempted from the employ- 
ment curb. Time after time the lawmakers 
have padded the Administration’s spending 
requests. 

The job of getting the runaway budget 
under control is by no means easy. Demands 
for continued or increased spending in many 
areas are strong, and especially persuasive 
in this election year. In certain cases, per- 
haps, spending boosts could be justified in 
any normal time. 

But this is hardly a normal time. The Gov- 
ernment, in trying to do too much too fast 
for too many, has sorely weakened its ability 
to do anything really useful for anyone. Some 
people are bound to be hurt if the Govern- 
ment finally takes effective action to stabi- 
lize the nation’s currency, to clean up its 
badly muddled financial affairs. 

It isn’t going to help at all to chastise the 
steel companies, But it sure is a time for 
toughness. 
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THE INTERESTS OF AMERICA MUST 
PREVAIL OVER THE INTERESTS 
OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, one of the 
most sacred tenets of the American way 
of life is that we believe in the free enter- 
prise economic system. But freedom car- 
ries with it responsibilities. True, the 
steel companies are legally free to set the 
prices of their products. No commissar 
sits at the board tables telling the steel 
executives what they must do. 

But there is another party sitting at 
the table in the board room. That party 
is public interest. And it is the respon- 
sibility of the steel industry leaders to 
include consideration of the public in- 
terest in their deliberations. 

The actions of certain steel companies 
in the past 2 days, however, indicate that 
when the decisions were made to put 
blanket increases into effect, the public 
interest was either asked to leave the 
room, or else was unceremoniously 
thrown out the window. 

The reason for my comment is that the 
price increases are clearly contrary to 
the public interest. They will present a 
perhaps fatal shock to price stability in 
our own country, and they will have 
damaging repercussions for America 
throughout the entire free world econ- 
omy. 

Frankly, I am outraged at the attitude 
of the companies. All Americans are 
tightening their belts these days, what 
with a tax increase and reductions in 
important Federal programs. I do not re- 
call any exemption from belt tightening 
granted to the steel industry. In my view, 
the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees have a clear duty to examine the 
circumstances surrounding these blatant 
and irresponsible assaults on the stability 
of the American economy. 


THE MUTUAL FUND LEGISLATION 
SHOULD BE ENACTED THIS YEAR 


Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
action of the Senate last week in giving 
its resounding approval to S. 3724, the 
mutual fund bill, was a welcome move 
to those of us who have been following 
developments in the mutual fund indus- 
try with some attention. 

Since Senate passage, a number of 
newspaper writers have commented up- 
on the importance of passing this legis- 
lation for the sake of trying to provide 
safeguards for the millions of Americans 
who have invested in mutual funds. 

I hope that, when Congress returns in 
September, the House of Representatives 
will find it possible to take affirmative 
action on S. 3724, so that this issue will 
be favorably disposed of and we will not 
have to start the entire legislative proc- 
ess rolling again next January. With the 
hope that the newspaper articles to which 
I have referred may help Senators un- 
derstand of the need for action, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titled Mutual Fund Reform,” published 
in the Washington Post of July 31, and 
an article entitled “GOP the Bad Guys 
in Senate Vote on Fund Reforms,” pub- 
lished in the New York Daily News of 
July 29, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
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were ordered to be printed in the Ro- 
orp, as follows: 
[From the Washington Post, July 31, 1968] 
MUTUAL FUND REFORM 


Some four million American investors, by 
recent count, have put their money into 
shares of mutual funds and thereby ex- 
panded this segment of the security indus- 
try explosively; total assets have swelled from 
$450 million in 1940 to $43 billion today. But 
the economies that have accompanied this 
great increase in volume, according to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, have 
not been passed on to the customers, many 
of whom are small investors with little way 
of knowing what is a reasonable sales com- 
mission or a fair management fee. To curb 
what the SEC has held to be “excessive” 
charges of both kinds, a bill has been passed 
by the Senate and is now stuck fast in a 
House Commerce subcommittee headed by 
Rep. Moss. 

Unless it is dislodged before the precon- 
vention recess, either by the efforts of Mr. 
Moss or by a timely nudge from the chair- 
man of the full committee, Rep. Staggers, 
chances of passage by this Congress are not 
good. If the bill can at least be moved along 
to the full committee before the recess, how- 
ever, there is hope it could be reported out 
for floor action when the Congress recon- 
venes. 

Busy as the gentlemen of the House may 
be in the closing rush, this is not too much to 
ask for the sake of trying to safeguard the 
interests of a great number of investors who, 
a lot of people seem to agree, are paying 
more than they ought to for what they're 
getting. The bill is scarcely punitive; it would 
set limits of a sort on management fees and 
sales commissions, and would also seek to 
control the initial commission cost to the 
buyer under a type of fund known as the 
“front end load.” But the measure would 
only establish standards which would then 
be subject to enforcement, and appeal, in the 
courts. The bill is not as stringent a measure 
as had been originally proposed; its effect 
might well be relatively modest. But even 
modest government influence over the opera- 
tions of the mutual funds, it seems clear, is 
far preferable to none at all. 


[From the New York Daily News, July 29, 
1968] 


GOP THE “BaD Boys” IN SENATE VOTE ON 
FUND REFORMS 
(By William A. Doyle) 

One thing must be said for the American 
political system. Economic philosophies and 
ignorances do cross party lines. That’s the 
lesson being sounded—loud and clear—as the 
mutual fund reform bill wends it way (tor- 
turously) through the halls of Congress. 

Suddenly the Democrats are the heroes of 
the capitalistic system. There may not be a 
Hopalong Cassidy in the group, but the 
“white hats” are riding donkeys. 

And, over on the other side of the political 
canyon, the bad guys are lumbering along on 
their Republican elephants—at a pace certain 
to have them far behind in the race for the 
hearts (and votes) of the American investing 
public. 

When the Senate finally voted approval of 
the fund reform bill last week, it was by 
almost straight party line vote—with the 
Democratic majority pushing it through. 


DIRKSEN HEARD FROM 


The opposition was led by Sen. Wallace 
Bennett (R-Utah) who tried to send the pro- 
posed legislation back to committee—where 
it had languished for a year and a half. 

Even Senate Majority Leader Everett M. 
Dirksen got into the act. In his frog-throated 
tones the Illinois Republican opined that 
some regulatory provisions of the bill would 
be “comparable to converting the mutual 
fund industry to a public utility.” 
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All indications are that debate and even- 
tual vote on the bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be along the same lines. The 
Republicans seem downright horrified by the 
specter of further government regulations, 

Every company in the public utility indus- 
try, of course, is regulated—because it sup- 
plies electric, gas, telephone or water service 
under a franchise monopoly. The profits of 
utility companies are kept within limits, de- 
termined by federal and/or state regulatory 
authorities. 


LAWMAKERS OFF BASE 


In effect, government does wield a heavy 
hand determining what dividends are paid 
to utility company stockholders and, also, on 
the market value of utility company shares. 
Investors who put their money into utility 
company stocks are aware of this—even if 
they don't like it. The stockholders, as owners 
of their companies, are the industry. 

And that is exactly where GOP lawgivers 
have gone off base, in their comparison of 
the utility and mutual fund industries. The 
mutual fund reform bill would not hurt the 
“mutual fund industry”—the close to five 
million investors who own mutual fund 
shares. 

The legislation would save them money— 
big money. It has been estimated that, by re- 
ducing commission and management fees, 
the reform bill would cut charges to fund 
investors by up to $250 million a year, 

On an individual basis, this means that the 
average mutual fund shareholder would have 
$50 more working for him every year. Com- 
pound that figure by the length of time most 
investors hold fund shares and it really 
adds up. 

NO SHAREHOLDER LOBBY 


To observers familiar with the mutual fund 
scene, these things are basic. But in Ends- 
ville-on-the-Potomac, many lawmakers are 
blissfully ignorant about the workings of the 
fund business. 

Fund shareholders (the owners of “the in- 
dustry”) have no lobby. So, congressmen hear 
only from sales and management people—the 
hired hands of the fund business, whose chief 
interest is to keep charges high and their pay 
checks fat. 

Based on past Republican preachments, on 
the subject of defending and spreading capi- 
talism the GOP should be expected to sup- 
port the mutual fund reform bill. But some- 
where along the line, logic and economic 
reasoning got lost. Instead of supporting the 
legislation that aims to make ownership of 
American industry more attractive and less 
expensive, most Republicans have lined up 
against it. 


THE HARD FACTS CONCERNING 
GUNS AND DEATHS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, an ar- 
ticle published in last Sunday’s New York 
Times concerning gun control legisla- 
tion, accompanied by three charts, tells 
a story which I should like to describe to 
Senators. 

The first chart compares the murder 
rate per 100,000 population for States 
with strong gun laws against the rate 
for States with weak gun laws. The 
strong gun law States are listed as New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island. The murder 
rates in these States are, respectively, 
4.8; 3.5; 3.2; 2.4; and 1.4. 

The weak gun law States are listed as 
Nevada, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, 
and Arizona. The murder rates for these 
States, respectively, are 10.6; 9.9; 9.7; 
9.1; and 6.1. There is quite a difference. 

The second chart compares the rate of 
deaths by firearms in countries with 
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strict gun controls as against the death 
rate by firearms for the United States. 
The chart breaks the deaths down into 
two categories—murder and suicide. In 
the case of murder, the rate for the 
United States is more than 3 murders per 
100,000 population. For countries with 
strict gun controls, the rate in every 
country is much less than 1. These other 
countries are: Canada, Australia, Swe- 
den, France, Denmark, Belgium, West 
Germany, Italy, and England. Again, 
quite a difference. 

The final chart shows the increase in 
sales of firearms in the United States 
during recent years. From 1963 to 1967, 
sales of handguns, shotguns, and rifles 
more than doubled. They are now 
counted in the millions. 

The lesson we can learn from these 
charts is all to obvious. Where there are 
many guns and weak gun laws, there will 
be more deaths. It is true for America. 
It is true for other countries. 

There is one unanswered question. 
When are we going to do what the Amer- 
ican people want us to do? When are we 
going to pass effective gun control legis- 
lation including registration of all fire- 
arms and licensing of gun owners? 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF A STEEL 
PRICE INCREASE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the sinews 
of our civilization are built of steel. 
Machinery, automobiles, refrigerators, 
washing machines, airplanes, trains, and 
buildings are just a few of the products 
that we depend on and that depend on 
steel. 

Now, in one sudden action, a handful 
of companies threaten those sinews, and 
our Nation’s economic security, by an 
arbitrary 5-percent, across-the-board 
hike. 

Five percent more for the steel indus- 
try would harm our Nation in five ways: 

First, American consumers would have 
to pay half a billion dollars more for the 
steel products they now buy. 

Second, the national effort to stop in- 
filiation and achieve price stability would 
be derailed. 

Third, a chain reaction of price in- 
creases would take place in all products 
made of steel—an addition $1.1 billion 
overall. 

Fourth, our balance of payments 
would worsen as U.S. products became 
more expensive in foreign markets. 

Fifth, the American steel industry it- 
self would become more vulnerable to 
competition of foreign producers and to 
the substitution of other less costly 
metals. 

Surely in view of these economic facts 
of life, the steel industry should restrain 
this obvious profit grab. 


AIR TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the re- 
cent congestion of traffic in the air space 
over our major cities has brought into 
sharp focus how far behind the times 
our air transport system has become. 
Over the course of the past 10 years, both 
Government and private sectors of avi- 
ation have failed to plan adequately for 
the rapid expansion of the industry. Ob- 
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viously, as growth in aviation continues 
ever more explosively, immediate, intel- 
ligent measures must be taken in order 
that the supply of facilities and person- 
nel can overtake and go beyond the in- 
creasing demand. 

In the dismal present picture, how- 
ever, are a few bright spots. One of these 
is the airport in Huntsville, Ala. It is a 
thoroughly modern, more-than-ade- 
quate airport facility. The entire project 
is an example of what careful planning 
and intelligent action can accomplish. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “The Complete Jetport,” 
published in the August issue of Signa- 
ture magazine, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE COMPLETE JETPORT 


Air travel is exhilarating. Airports too often 
are nightmares. Kennedy International was 
“obsolete” when it was still Idlewild, O’Hare 
is “hopelessly overcrowded.” Not so the 
Huntsville Skycenter, Alabama's shining ex- 
ample of forward planning in a naughty jet- 
age world of too little and too late. The total 
concept is years ahead of its time and totally 
in keeping with Huntsville’s self-awarded 
label of “The Rocket City” (population: 
148.200) 

Not only does the Skycenter sport 8,500- 
foot runways and a striking, up-to-the-min- 
ute control tower to handle any jet that is 
likely to be flying in the near future, it offers 
luxury facilities for private flyers. 

Whether the traveler arrives by Piper Cub 
or 707 he need go no further for shelter, food, 
drink and recreation of a very high order 
indeed. 

Opening this month, the Skycenter will 
offer on campus” an 18-hole golf course and 
poolside cabana living. It already boasts an 
excellent hotel, carpeted corridors and gour- 
met $ 
In the planning stages Huntsville’s airport 
commissioners assembled their collective 
courage, sold a 28-year lease for everything 
but the actual flying operations to Manhat- 
tans’ efficient Hertz Corporation, turned the 
lease into a bond issue and went out to build 
themselves something that is a minor wonder 
in this day of grim, crowded, inhospitable 
ground facilities at jet terminals, 

Since it normally takes people forever to 
get anywhere pleasant from the airport, the 
Huntsville Commission very wisely decided to 
bring everything pleasant to people already 
at the airport. 

For dining the Skycenter offers a variety 
unique for a terminal serving a city the size 
of Huntsville. The Verandah Room offers first 
class cuisine and service with a Southern at- 
mosphere. The Rib Cellar is small, secluded, 
served by white-gloved waiters in full livery. 

For pub-style dining a visit to the Cap and 
Goggles is in order. A different kind of 
lounge, it features early aviation movies in 
a World War I decor and a first-rate oyster 
bar. Skycenter offices, for rent by the day, 
week or month offer a wide variety of bus- 
iness services. 

The Skycenter Hotel, in the size and decor 
of its rooms, is several cuts above the typical 
motel adjoining an airport, and one need 
never leave the carpeted corridors of the ter- 
minal to reach it, 

Another long-awaited first in airport living 
is a service that enables visitors to have the 
convenience of waiting in their rooms while 
hotel and airline personnel take care of the 
paper and leg work involved in checking out 
and boarding. Every effort has been made by 
Gen. Mgr. Bob Thurston and staff to avoid 
“motel modern”, to build a measure of com- 
fort and serenity into the Skycenter quite 
apart from the normal jet port. At long last 
a jet terminal has caught up with the jet. 


August 2, 1968 


JUSTICE DENIED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], who is necessarily absent to- 
day, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement he 
had prepared for delivery. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Senator BARTLETT was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JUSTICE DENIED 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it has now 
been 14 years since our initial commitment 
was made to South Vietnam by President 
Eisenhower in 1954. 

On Friday, July 26, 1968, Truong Dinh 
Dzo, a 50-year-old Saigon attorney, was sen- 
tenced to five years at hard labor by a mili- 
tary tribunal. His crime“ consisted of act- 
ing against the anti-Communist spirit of the 
people and the armed forces.” His “crime” 
was to state that the government of the Re- 
public of Vietnam should seek negotiations 
with the National Liberation Front, and to 
Suggest further that a coalition with the 
NLF would be a viable solution to achieve a 
settlement of the Vietnam war problem. His 
“crime” was to advocate that which has been 
advoca*ed for the last four years by a grow- 
ing minority of my colleagues, His “crime” 
has been to state a proposal recognized and 
suggested by our late colleague Senator Rob- 
ert Kennedy, by Senator Eugene McCarthy, 
and by Vice President Hubert Humphrey. 
These three national leaders have all recog- 
nized that South Vietnam might have to 
form a coalition government with the NLF 
with the safeguard that such a coalition be 
decided democratically, not by force. 

I will not address. myself today to our 
commitment in Southeast Asia. I r. 
this commitment and support the men who 
daily serve that commitment. 

This commitment, this pledge, is not to 
maintain the status quo. As I stated on 
April 8, 1965: 

“What we have pledged is considerably 
less and considerably easier of attainment: 
We are pledged to maintain the right of 
self-determination for the people of South 
Vietnam, We are pledged to insure to these 
people the right to choose their own form 
of government unimpeded by interference 
from their neighbors. We are not obligated 
to preserve a particular government in power 
or to support one clique over another. It is 
not for us to say who will make up the gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam. That is for the 
South Vietnamese to say. It is certainly not 
for us to rule out the possibility of a coali- 
tion government, of a government wider in 
representation than the present regime.” 

On July 24, 1967, I stated: 

“Our prime goal, hopefully, is still a sta- 
bilized South Vietnam, secure from the con- 
flicts and the designs of world powers. The 
first step is still a cease-fire and negotia- 
tions. It is important that measured military 
activity be accompanied by renewed dip- 
lomatic initiatives, by an openness to and 
an encouragement of international efforts 
at mediation, by the consideration and the 
proposal, publicly and privately, of various 
alternatives for adjustment, compromise, 
stabilization and settlement, which we and 
other parties concerned might find accep- 
table or at least worth discussing. It is im- 
portant that we give to the enemy positive 
as well as negative incentives for ending 
the conflict; the military logic at its best 
can deal with only half of that task. It is 
important that we not harden his position, 
but that we attempt to create a situation 
where matters of common interest can be 
recognized and pursued.” 

When we speak of the enemy, we speak not 
only of North Vietnamese, but of the rebels 
in South Vietnam as well. We speak of guer- 
rilla-war, a guerrilla war that is, in the words 
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mean, 
frustrating.” 

I normally would not address myself to the 
issue of the internal affairs of a sovereign 
nation, However, the claim that the trial and 
sentencing of Dzo is an internal matter is 
totally unacceptable. We have committed our 
country to the proposition that South Viet- 
nam should have the right to determine its 
own destiny. Can we now sit passively and 
without comment while the exchange of ideas 
as to what that destiny should be is pre- 
emptorily foreclosed by a military tribunal, 
and while an individual who advocates only 
peace is prevented from voicing his opinion? 
Will the open marketplace of ideas be closed 
down by a ruling elite? If this be the case, 
then I suggest that we are failing in South 
Vietnam. 

I do not view the Dzo case on the basis of 
the procedural niceties of Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence. Nor am I advocating that the his- 
tory and tradition of dissent and protest that 
are explicit in our nation’s philosophical 
background and experience be superimposed 
upon the South Vietnamese governmental 
structure. 

I do condemn the willful action of a po- 
litical elite that is abhorrent to our commit- 
ment in South Vietnam. I am dismayed at 
the perversion of justice that labels free 
speech as subversion and free thought as un- 
patriotic. It is only the anarchistic or the 
foolish who do not wish peace. It is only the 
non-thinking that do not doubt the price 
of war, who cannot or will not experiment 
with ideas to achieve a favorable settlement 
of a tragic and costly war. 

I am informed that Truong Dinh Dzo is 
neither anarchistic or foolish. He is an advo- 
cate for the cause of peace. For this advocacy 
he has been stilled and sentenced to five years 
imprisonment at hard labor. 

I regard this to be a tragedy and hope 
that this is not representative of the wages 
of war in South Vietnam. 


STEEL HIKE TAKES MONEY FROM 
CONSUMERS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, this is 
the time to speak up forcefully in the 
interest of the American consumer—the 
average citizen, who in the months ahead 
will buy a car or a refrigerator or any 
one of the many products which con- 
tain steel. 

The price increase of more than 5 per- 
cent announced by certain major steel 
producers is going to cut deeply into the 
consumer’s pay check. 

The steel industry sells $16 billion 
worth of products every year. A 5-per- 
cent price rise means more than half 
a billion dollars in additional costs to 
the men and women of this country who 
depend on steel for the necessities and 
amenities of life. 

This is an intolerable situation, un- 
justified by the economic circumstances, 
and harmful to our entire economy. 

If the steel industry has any social 
conscience at all, the unwarranted in- 
crease will be rolled back immediately. 


THE LATE DR. MARTIN LUTHER 
KING 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, one of 
the finest tributes to the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., that I have seen was 
written by Kalvert Dewain Nelson, a 
16-year-old junior at Douglas High 
School, in Oklahoma City. I was so 
struck by the pertinence and eloquence 
of his eulogy for that great man of 
peace and reconciliation that I feel sure 
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difficult and 


other Senators will want to read what 
this young man has written. 
Mr. Nelson says of Dr. King: 


He had a dream that every little black boy 
and black girl could look to the future with 
promise and say, “I am proud to be an 
American.” 


The real tragedy of Dr. King’s death, 
Mr. Nelson says, in effect, is that “the 
dream that he had is left unfulfilled. His 
work is left unfinished.” Nevertheless, 
Mr. Nelson says: 

Because of Dr. King's life, the future of 
my life has been changed—because of his life, 
your future should be changed. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this extraordinary eulogy of 
one of the greatest Americans of my 
generation be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A TRIBUTE To Dr. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


(By Kalvert Dewain Nelson, age 16, llth 
grade, Douglas High School, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.) 


Today we mourn the death of a life—the 
death of a dreamer. A man who had a dream 
of an America—a dream of an America of 
justice for all men. An America of peace and 
an America, above all, of freedom, 

On that day in Washington, he had a 
dream. He had a dream that every black boy 
and black girl and every white boy and girl, 
will join hands together in Alabama as broth- 
ers and sisters. He had a dream that every 
little black boy and black girl could look to 
the future with promise and say, “I am proud 
to be an American.” 

Martin Luther King fought for love, he 
died because of hatred. He fought for peace, 
he died in war, He fought for freedom, he 
died in the social bondage of inequality. He 
fought for justice, he died because of in- 
justice. He went to Memphis to fight for the 
rights of others. He knew of the danger, but 
he no longer cared. He said, “I've been to 
the mountain top.” He said, “I, like you, want 
to live a long life. But I am not worried now; 
all I want to do is God's will. God has given 
me the privilege to go to the mountain top, 
and I saw the promised land, Mine eyes have 
seen the glory of the coming of the Lord.” 

The dream that he had is left unfulfilled. 
His work is left unfinished. Because of Dr. 
King’s life, the future of my life has been 
changed—because of his life, your future 
should be changed, 

“In spite of all the darkness,” he said, “I 
can still hear that song, We Shall Overcome.” 
We must overcome hatred with love. We 
must overcome war with peace, and finally, 
we must overcome ignorance with a good 
education. 

Martin Luther King overcame—for he went 
to the mountain top and he saw all of God's 
children together, and now he is one of them, 
For he is now in the coming of the glory of 
the Lord. 

Each of us should search our hearts today. 
We should search our hearts for love—love 
for our black brothers and sisters—love for 
our white brothers and sisters, and with this 
love in our hearts, there will be no riots, no 
discrimination, and no hatred. For love gov- 
erns all, God is loved, and he fought for and 
died for God's will. His unfaltering voice 
shall remain hallowed in our hearts. So unbe- 
lievable today is his death. But let us here 
resolve that he did not die in vain. He died 
marching up the mountain of brotherhood 
and love. 

Martin Luther King valued education 
highly—for an education means a lot to a 
Negro. I say to you young men and young 
ladies who walk the halls, who ditch classes, 
who don’t come to school, who are thinking 
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about quitting school—Stop it, don’t do it, 
You will need an education, you will need it 
in life—for it is a rough world out there. 
Martin Luther King had a good education. 
For he knew that he would need it as a 
Negro and an American, So, let his life be 
an example for ours. 

So, I engage each and every one of you as 
a Negro to go to the Freedom Center and 
become a member of the NAACP and become 
active and work for the cause that he gave 
his last full measure of devotion for, 

I urge all of you to refrain from violence— 
for he did not like violence. He always 
wanted a peaceful demonstration. Many peo- 
ple laughed at him, many people scorned 
him, but he went on. He went on up the 
mountain of life. He went on up to success, 
He went on up to greatness, and this is what 
he would have wanted us to do. We must get 
an education, we must succeed. We must go 
on up the mountain of life despite the trails 
and tribulations that meet us. Today, we 
should mourn him and tomorrow we shall 
remember him. For he truly was a child of 
God. 


COMMISSION ON DISEASE PREVEN- 
TION AND HEALTH PROTECTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I join the distinguished senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] in offering an amendment to the 
appropriations bill for the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The amendment instructs the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to fund a Com- 
mission on Disease Prevention and 
Health Protection. Senator MAGNUSON 
is, characteristically, among the leaders 
in these vital areas of health mainte- 
nance and disease prevention, and I am 
delighted to join with him in this legis- 
lation. 

Man is the “time-binder.” Only man 
has the capacity to remember yesterday’s 
mistakes, include the memory in today’s 
discussions, and act on tomorrow’s needs. 
No other animal is capable of the sus- 
tained planning and preparing we 
human beings carry out almost as rou- 
tine. Indeed, man’s genius may well be 
his ability to look ahead. 

We have used this ability very well, in 
some cases. We are preparing boldly 
for long-range urban developments, 
housing needs, facilities for education, 
1770 other complex facets of modern 

e. 

In other matters, though, we have not 
done well. I am particularly concerned 
today about good health—or a lack of 
it—for our mushrooming population. 
Have we used our ability to forecast and 
prepare and predict, to bring better 
health to all Americans? The answer is, 
no, we have: not. For far too long we 
have placed too heavy a reliance on the 
techniques of repair—and in the process, 
we have overlooked the arts and sciences 
of medical prevention. 

Beyond the question of disease preven- 
tion and control, too many Americans 
are suffering because of accidental death, 
environmental pollution, or other clearly 
avoidable conditions. In fact, we rank 
only about ninth among low-mortality 
nations in aged-adjusted death rates. 
This means that we are not doing as 
good a job as many countries are now 
doing at maintaining health, productive, 
efficient, safe life for our people. 
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As chairman of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, I have heard dozens 
of witnesses tell of the unusually heavy 
burden this health drain places on the 
older American. It is clear, from our 
hearings on health needs and services for 
the elderly, that America’s 19 million 
senior citizens are suffering the most 
severe health problems. 

Beyond age, though, the blight of 
chronic disease affects us all. Chronic 
illness costs the Nation about $57 billion 
annually, in lost productivity, medical ex- 
penses, and mortality. All Americans, 
young and old, ought to be outraged at 
the persistent losses we face due to dis- 
ease and poor health. 

The costs go deeper than dollars; we 
are suffering a tragic human waste be- 
cause of our inadequate attention to 
preventative and protective medicine. 
More than 40 percent of the Nation’s 
population suffers from at least one 
chronic condition; the figure jumps to 
70 percent for those over age 45. More 
than 70 percent of deaths are now due 
to three chronic illnesses—heart disease, 
cancer, and stroke. 

Dean Walter Beattie, of the School of 
Social Work at Syracuse University, told 
a Health Subcommittee of our Commit- 
tee on Aging about the “tragic social 
consequences” wrought by chronic 
diseases. He said that long-term illiness 
and lack of productivity erodes a man’s 
independence, and that “when man thus 
becomes isolated from his fellow man, 
he loses that which makes him a human 
being.” 

To combat this tremendous drain on 
our national strength, we have mounted 
a massive campaign, but in the wrong 
direction. We have “imbalanced” our 
attack in favor of surgical correction. 
We are investing less than 8 percent of 
our total national health expenditure 
for prevention and early detection. We 
are, in short, trying mightily to stem 
the tide of disease after we have watched 
it grow, but we are obviously not work- 
ing hard enough to head it off before it 
takes hold. 

In recognition of this fact, I have been 
suggesting for some time that we con- 
sider a system of regional multiphasic 
health screening centers, which would 
supplement and expand the diagnostic 
capacity of the Nation’s doctors. My 
“preventicare” proposal would provide 
grants to medical schools, hospitals, 
health departments, and other agencies, 
to establish and operate health protec- 
tion centers. The Committee on Aging 
has held hearings on this matter, and 
has heard literaly dozens of witnesses 
conclude that preventive medicine, on 
a massive scale, is the only reasonable 
alternative to our present procedures. 

A massive investigation into health 
protection is a project that I have sup- 
ported for many years. I am encouraged, 
therefore, that this proposal for a Com- 
mission on Disease Prevention and 
Health Protection extends the philos- 
ophy behind my “preventicare” bill, into 
a wide-reaching investigation of our na- 
tional health maintenance structure. 

I am in favor of a comprehensive at- 
tack on the problem, and an attack that 
begins today. It seems apparent that 
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unless we evolve some kind of large-scale 
master plan for health protection and 
disease prevention, we are bargaining 
for years and years of stop-gap thera- 
peutic medicine. No matter how excel- 
lent the quality of treatment, no matter 
how competent the technicians of medi- 
cal repair—we are still going to be acting 
after the fact. 

Clearly, something more is needed. We 
must step back from the problem and 
approach it with new insights, new tech- 
niques, a new commitment to total un- 
derstanding and implementation. The 
proposed Commission on Disease Preven- 
tion and Health Protection would pro- 
vide us with the much-needed overview 
we must have if we are to come to grips 
with the threats to the Nation's health. 

Mr. President, several statements on 
preventive medicine have been issued in 
recent years; many of these focus atten- 
tion on the problem we are considering 
with this amendment—the challenge of 
health needs and available health re- 
sources. Two excerpts, in particular, 
ought to be included in a consideration 
of the Commission: a statement on Na- 
tional Attention to Disease Prevention,” 
from the report of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, “Developments in 
Aging 1967”; and a statement on “Health 
Needs” from the 1966 report of the Na- 
tional Commission on Technology, Auto- 
mation, and Economie Progress. I ask 
unanimous consent that these docu- 
ments be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ATTENTION TO DISEASE PREVENTION 

Concerned primarily about the need for 
health screening for early disease detection, 
the Subcommittee on Health of the Elderly 
conducted hearings* in 1966 that led to sev- 
eral more general conclusions, including: 

1. Chronic disease costs this Nation ap- 
proximately $5744 billion a year, and the 
elderly are its chief victims. 

2. Despite this high cost, medical care in 
this Nation is geared primarily for action in 
the least productive field of medicine— 
treatment of illness. In terms of social good 
and reduction of suffering, preventive medi- 
cine offers much more potential long-range 
reward. 

Since the time of that hearing, the com- 
mittee and its Subcommittee on Health of 
the Elderly have received much additional 
commentary on the need for national action 
to promote greater awareness of the need for 
preventive measures. Health screening on a 
wide scale appears to be an appropriate means 
to begin such efforts. 

A report from the Adult Health Protec- 
tion and Aging Branch of the U.S. Public 
Health Service appears on page 213 of this 
report and gives details on four pilot pro- 
grams now testing health screening under 
widely varying circumstances, Details on 
health maintenance programs are also given. 

Such programs, while welcome, are not suf- 
ficient to correct what has been described as 


1*Detection and Prevention of Chronic 
Disease Utilizing Multiphasic Health Screen- 
ing Techniques,” hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Health of the Elderly (Sena- 
tor Maurice B, Neuberger, chairman), U.S. 
Senate Special Committee on Aging, held in 
Washington, D.C., September 20, 21, and 22, 
1966. Report, “Detection and Prevention of 
Chronic Disease Utilizing Multiphasic Health 
Screening Techniques,” Subcommittee on 
Health of the Elderly, December 30, 1966. 
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an “imbalance of attention”? which focuses 
Federal funds and widespread attention on 
the obviously ill person, while withholding 
the funds and concern needed for actions 
that will prevent such illness. The committee 
recognizes that illness must be treated, and 
it calls for high-quality treatment for all 
in need, but it also makes this finding: 

“Greater emphasis and financial support 
must be provided for programs intended to 
promote preventive medicine. The commit- 
tee reaffirms the 1966 finding, submitted by 
its Subcommittee on Health of the Elderly, 
that ‘there is a great need for additional 
efforts to prevent chronic disease on a na- 
tional scale, Federal legislation should be 
enacted to establish a multiphasic health 
screening program on a large scale with 
eventual expansion nationwide.’ ” 


HEALTH NEEDS 1 


During the past few years, the Nation has 
taken important steps toward improvement 
of the health of the population. Especially 
important is the legislation enacted in 1965, 
including the Medicare program; the Heart 
Disease, Cancer, and Stroke Amendments; the 
Clean Air Act Amendments; the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act; the Water Quality Act; the 
extension of Hill-Burton programs for im- 
proving hospital facilities, equipment, and 
administration; the continuance of Federal 
support for expansion of medical research 
projects; provisions for training health man- 
power; support for local community health 
protection programs; and the development 
of health research and information services 
such as provided by the National Library of 
Medicine. 

However, the medical system of the United 
States faces critical problems. As a nation, 
we have been devoting a rising percentage 
of our GNP to medical care, but the popula- 
tion per physician has remained essentially 
constant (790 to 780 per physician between 
1950 and 1961). Medicare and other legislation 
will increase the demand for hospital serv- 
ices, There are still vast needs of other groups 
to be met. Many studies have shown that the 
socially deprived have poorer health than the 
rest of society; infant and maternal mortal- 
ity are greater, life expectancy is less than 
the norm. The poor, the crowded, and ethnic 
and racial minorities tend to have the most 
iliness. It is difficult to sort out the many 
reasons: lack of education, lack of oppor- 
tunity, lack of access to medical care, in- 
adequate housing and food—all these con- 
tribute to an environment conducive to dis- 
ease, as well as to low income. One of our 
great lags is in maintaining the health of 
the people of working age as compared with 
other countries. The mortality rates for males 
in the working years in the United States 
is higher than those in Western Europe. 

The tasks that lie ahead include not only 
the implementation of the programs recently 
passed, but a broader effort to achieve the 
following goals: (1) Fuller access to diag- 
nostic and patient care facilities by all groups 
in the population; (2) broader and bolder 
use of the computer and other new health 
technologies; (3) increased spread and use 
of health statistics, information, and in- 
dexes; and (4) new program for training 
health manpower. 


ACCESSIBILITY OF DIAGNOSTIC AND HEALTH CARE 
FACILITIES 

If we want to make progress in providing 

the fundamentals of adequate care in the 

treatment of disease and disability, these 


2 Testimony by Herbert M. Domke, M. D., 
p. 130, hearings cited p. 39, footnote 2. 

14 In relation to this section, see James 
Dickson, M.D., The Life Sciences, Technology, 
and Unmet Human and Community Needs 
(+). We are also indebted to George Reader, 
M.D., New York Hospital-Cornell Medical 
Center, and Michael E. DeBakey, M.D., Baylor 
University College of Medicine, 
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questions cannot be avoided: (1) Are there 
sufficient physicians, nurses, and other 
health workers? (2) Is adequate care avail- 
able to all segments of the population? (3) 
Is there adequate emphasis on prevention 
of disease and maintenance of health at all 
ages? (4) Is there a properly staffed health 
department? (5) In each community, rural 
as well as urban, are there adequate num- 
bers of hospital and nursing home beds? 
(6) Is modern equipment available for diag- 
nosis and treatment? (7) Is there a coord- 
inated effort to move patients through the 
health care process back to active life 
smoothly, economically, and efficiently? Re- 
gretfully, in most communities these ques- 
tions must still be answered in the negative. 

One major barrier to achieving more ade- 
quate health care is that there are not 
enough physicians and other health care 
personnel. It is possible, however, to develop 
technologically sophisticated ways of effi- 
ciently screening large numbers of people to 
detect certain abnormalities. An example is 
the automated multiphasic screen through 
which hundreds of patients can pass each 
hour, at a minimal expenditure of profes- 
sional time. Patients found to have an ab- 
normality can be referred to a planned 
program of study and followup where 
nonprofessional personnel under appropriate 
supervision can further analyze causes of 
disability. A voluntary medical diagnostic 
screening system, when further developed 
through research, has the potential of im- 
proving diagnosis of many illnesses and en- 
suring better use of medical manpower. 

Although computer-aided diagnosis is 
primarily confined to research efforts at this 
time, the results give promise of providing 
a useful operational tool for the physician 
in the next decade. The computer will not 
replace the judgment of the physician. In 
fact, if we rely on medical technology alone 
medical care would be depersonalized. Rather 
the computer will be a valuable aid to the 
physician in arriving at a diagnosis, much 
like a consultant who suggests one or more 
tentative diagnoses, More important, in a 
program of preventive medicine and increas- 
ing medical care, the computer in the 1970's 
should be able to digest facts about the pres- 
ent medical status of individual patients 
(the majority of whom are healthy) and 
separate out those cases warranting the 
further attention of a doctor. 


THE SPREAD OF HEALTH TECHNOLOGY 


Substantial advances have been made dur- 
ing recent years in the development of new 
and advanced equipment for health tech- 
nology. These include new laboratory and 
X-ray equipment for use in diagnosis, new 
operating room equipment to facilitate life- 
saving surgery, new instruments for im- 
proved postoperative care, and electronic 
computers for use in the day-to-day opera- 
tion of hospitals. 

The use of computer systems promises con- 
siderable help both in reducing clerical loads 
and in aiding diagnoses. Today many hospi- 
tal nurses spend as much as 40 percent of 
their time doing clerical work. Location of 
terminals at each nursing station and at 
other locations throughout the hospital con- 
nected to a central computer would allow for 
the rapid processing of admittance, pharmacy 
orders, laboratory tests, and medical records; 
this would not only reduce the clerical load 
of administrative personnel, but also of doc- 
tors and nurses. So far, these new technol- 
ogies are available and in use mainly in large 
medical. centers. The rate at which their 
adoption spreads will probably remain slow 
unless programs for promoting their wide- 
spread use are put into effect. 

More could be done with larger informa- 
tion systems. Regional health computer cen- 
ters could provide medical record storage for 
perhaps 12 to 20 million people and give hos- 
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pitals and doctors in an area access to the 
computer’s diagnostic and other capabilities 
via telephone line connections. Such regional 
health computer systems could provide re- 
gional data processing for automated clinical 
laboratories, automation of certain aspects of 
medical diagnosis, storing and rapid recall of 
individual health records, and collection and 
evaluation of important medical statistics. 
They could help provide better care to every- 
one regardless of geographic location, reduce 
unit costs, thereby relieving the economic 
load on the Nation, and provide for a more 
efficient use of manpower to alleviate the 
manpower problem that will be intensified 
by regional medical programs and Medicare. 

Therefore, it would be desirable to under- 
take research and development to test the 
feasibility and cost of regional health com- 
puter systems. Centers could be integrated 
with individual hospital information systems 
and with the National Library of Medicine’s 
system of national medical information re- 
trieval and dispersal (MEDLARS). 


INDEXES OF PROGRESS 


It is important that we improve our health 
statistics and provide comprehensive indexes 
of progress. The most accurate measures we 
know have of progress in community health 
are infant and maternal mortality rates. Mor- 
tality rates for other age groups and causes 
of death also provide valuable information. 
Disease surveys may provide baselines, too, 
from which progress may be measured from 
year to year. Systematic and regular applica- 
tions of these various indexes and accumula- 
tion of this information within a national 
institute would probably allow us to evaluate 
the progress toward health goals and help 
establish the relationship between improved 
medical diagnosis and care and better com- 
munity health. 


NEW PROGRAM FOR MANPOWER 


The gap between the technological poten- 
tial and our ability to apply it effectively is 
partly due to the lack of a significant im- 
provement in the proportion of physicians 
to population. We have also not developed 
the proper manpower training programs for 
the new technologies. We have continued to 
hold on to our traditional and basic training 
programs in the various health and medical 
fields without analyzing the new technologies 
available and the real possibility of training 
new categories of manpower who can per- 
form many of the functions now carried out 
by highly skilled and scarce professional 
personnel. 

One solution lies in restructuring our 
training programs in accordance with cur- 
rent scientific and technological develop- 
ments. The only solution, in the long run, is 
an increase in the number of trained medical 
personnel, physicians, nurses, and medical 
technicians in all categories. For this we need 
an extensive planned program of government 
support for the creation of more schools, ex- 
pansion of enrollments, new methods of in- 
struction, redefinition of how modern knowl- 
edge and technology can be most effectively 
applied, and, as seems likely, training of new 
categories of health personnel to supplement 
and complement those already in existence. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 18037 

Insert at end of title II: 

“Sec. —. Appropriations in this title avail- 
able for any of the health functions of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall be available for the expenses of a 
fifteen-member President’s Commission on 
Preventive Medicine the findings and recom- 
mendations of which are to be reported to 
the President by August 1, 1969, and the 
members of which are to be compensated 
while on business of the Commission, includ- 
ing travel time, at rates not in excess of the 
rate specified at the time the service is per- 
formed for grade GS-18 in 5 U.S.C, § 5332.” 
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RETIREES NEED HIGHER INCOME 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Senate Special Committee 
on Aging—in its annual report issued 
earlier this year—described inadequate 
income as the number one problem 
facing most older Americans. The re- 
port gave several recommendations for 
immediate and long-range action on 
income and other matters. 

Within recent days, Associated Press 
Columnist Martin Segal has written 
a valuable summary of several of the 
major points made in that report. As 
Chairman of the Committee on Aging, 
I welcome his appraisal of the problems 
described in that report. 

His words will be of interest to every- 
one concerned about the elderly of our 
Nation. I ask unanimous consent that his 
column, which was published in news- 
papers throughout the Nation on July 29, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECURITY FoR YOU—RETIREES NEED HIGHER 
INCOME 


(By Martin E. Segal, retirement consultant) 


Most older Americans already have the 
problem of inadequate income. And the sit- 
uation may get worse unless a comprehensive 
plan of federal action is undertaken. 

That warning comes from the 20-member 
U.S. Senate Committee on Aging. The com- 
mittee is calling for the setting up of an 
institute on retirement income. This would 
be the first step in finding out exactly where 
older Americans stand financially and what 
can be done about their economic problems. 

The committee cited a study showing that, 
by 1980, half the elderly couples in the United 
States, and more than four-fifths of indi- 
vidual retirees will be receiving less than 
$3,000 a year in pension and Social Security 
income. 

So, with one-fifth the population of the 
United States nearing or past the traditional 
retirement age of 65, the committee con- 
cluded: 

“The time has come for a systematic re- 
examination of many public policies and 
programs that relate in one way or another 
to the well-being of older Americans, present. 
and future.” 

Not only are present levels of retirement 
income low, but retirees are living longer 
now, which gives steadily increasing costs 
of living more time to erode benefits. 

Even with a conservative 2 per cent in- 
crease in living costs per year, the value of 
fixed retirement incomes dropped by more 
than 20 per cent in 10 years. 

And even if retirement income should keep 
level with rising living costs, it would not 
keep up with improvements in the standard 
of living, which has been rising steadily as 
wages and salaries increase. 

The Senate Aging Committee lists nine 
federal units with jurisdiction over programs 
related to retirement income. But, says the 
committee, the federal government has no 
effective mechanism for really dealing with 
the whole problem. 

To make up for this lack, the committee 
has recommended the establishment of an 
Institute on Retirement Income. This agency 
would be patterned on the one set up by 
President Johnson in 1967 to deal with urban 
problems. 

The committee’s recommendation was 
based largely on evidence that the govern- 
ments, concern about future retirement in- 
come problems extends far beyond those de- 
pendent on public funds. These problems will 
strongly affect people we now think of as 
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fairly well off. Expert witnesses before the 
committee saw major difficulties in balancing 
most retirement incomes against future liv- 
ing costs. 

MONEY ISSUE BYPASSED 

The idea of a think tank devoted to the 
economic problems of aging isn’t as way out 
as it sounds, There are already many think 
tanks working on problems of war and de- 
fense. The Rand Corporation and the Insti- 
tute for Defense Analysis are the best known, 
but are not the only ones. Why not, says the 
committee, put the same high priority on the 
economics of retirement? Why not funnel 
some of our money, and more of our great 
talents, into resolving these problems? 

During the Sixties, the nation made many 
breakthroughs, Medicare was passed and im- 
plemented. It is now a taken-for-granted part 
of life for the over-65 population. Then there 
were new advances in housing, financing of 
nursing homes, senior centers, other facili- 
ties. These and other historic firsts took at- 
tention from the money issues that we now 
find are basic. 

Moreover, elderly Americans, generally 
thought of as a problem group, are rich in 
talent, energy and wisdom. It is time they 
were freed and developed for public good 
and private satisfaction. A think tank could 
work on that, too. 

The population 65-years-old and over will 
go over the 20 million mark in 1970, over 
25 million in 1985. They are not going to be 
satisfied with a hand-to-mouth existence. 
They will want to share in the great economic 
advances that are taking place and will take 
place—and they are entitled to share in it. 

The problem is how to apportion the na- 
tion's economic product so that the older 
members of the population get a fair share. 


POULTRY INSPECTION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the House and Senate 
conferees on the poultry inspection bill 
approved by the committee yesterday. 

This measure represents a significant 
breakthrough in the consumer protection 
for all this Nation's citizens. The com- 
promise worked out seems to me ade- 
quate and fair. I would have preferred 
stronger exemption provisions. However, 
much that is in the bill, including ex- 
emptions, is experimental. It will be im- 
portant to have careful evaluation of all 
of the provisions before we render fur- 
ther legislative judgments. 

I urge my colleagues in both Houses 
to confirm this measure quickly in order 
that it may be sent to the President for 
signature. 

Added to the meat act, this bill takes 
us halfway to the goal of complete con- 
sumer protection in protein products. 
Even as we pass the poultry measure, 
let us resolve to work next session toward 
8 fish and egg inspection programs 
as well. 


SAIGON REGIME JAILS PEACE 
ADVOCATE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I was 
deeply shocked, as were many other 
Americans, by the jailing of a prominent 
candidate for President in the recent 
South Vietnamese elections. Truong 
Dinh Dzu has been sentenced to 5 years 
at hard labor for the commonsense rec- 
ommendation that a coalition govern- 
ment be established in Saigon as a step 
toward peace. 

It seems incredible to me that Ameri- 
can young men are dying to preserve a 
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dictatorial military clique in Saigon that 
imprisons a respected public leader for 
recommending the same steps that many 
thoughtful Americans, including some of 
our presidential candidates, have rec- 
ommended. 

This and other points were well made 
in a letter by Mr. William J. Vanden 
Heuvel, which was published in the New 
York Times of yesterday. I do not see 
how the brilliant logic of Mr. vanden 
Heuvel’s letter can be answered. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JAILING SHOWS MORAL BANKRUPTCY 


New York, N.Y., 
July 29, 1968. 
To the EDITOR: 

Occasionally an event occurs which illumi- 
nates the moral bankruptcy of our position 
in Vietnam so that even those who want to 
believe the good intentions of the Admin- 
istration must speak out in anguish. Such 
an event is the arrest by the Saigon gov- 
ernment and conviction by a military court 
of Truong Dinh Dzu, now sentenced to five 
years at hard labor for the crime of advo- 
cating a coalition government as a step to- 
ward peace. [Editorial, July 27] 

The Johnson Administration insisted that 
the elections last year in South Vietnam 
were a landmark in the evolution of democ- 
racy. Mr. Dzu was a candidate in that elec- 
tion. Much to the surprise of the military 
junta, he ran a strong second. He cam- 
paigned for peace, arguing that the Viet- 
namese must negotiate directly among them- 
selves, North and South, to end the horrible 
war that was mutilating his people. 

Since the day of that election, Dzu has 
been subjected to continual harassment— 
house arrest, frequent interrogation, threats 
to his family. Now sentenced to hard labor, 
he languishes in Vietnam’s Devil's Island” 
for the crime of proposing a program for 
peace while General Thieu goes to Honolulu 
to exact from an American President further 
commitments of support. 


THE NATION’S CONSCIENCE 


The conscience of our country and the 
credibility of the Johnson Administration 
are heavily burdened by the imprisonment 
of Mr. Dzu. Americans are capable of great 
sacrifice, incredible heroism, incomparable 
courage—but there is now a growing cer- 
tainty that we are killing our young heroes 
and destroying another people’s land in a 
war that has lost its purpose and its possi- 
bilities, 

Our Embassy is quoted as saying “this is 
purely an internal matter—if the British 
arrest somebody, we don’t comment on that, 
do we?” Those words are a petition of bank- 
ruptey. The American Embassy in Hungary 
when Cardinal Mindszenty was threatened 
gave asylum to that brave man. Now our 
diplomats fawn upon tawdry tyrants who are 
corrupt beyond salvation, 

The horror of what we have done is sym- 
bolized by the conyiction of Mr, Dzu, who 
believed in America’s principles apparently 
more, than those who pretend to speak for 
them, The outrage of this event is unac- 
ceptable. If the United States can accept 
the imprisonment of Mr. Dzu for advocating 
what our own major Presidential aspirants 
favor, how can we negotiate a settlement 
with honor in Paris? 

WILLIAM J. VANDEN HEUVEL. 


CESSATION IN BOMBING OF NORTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, for 
several days I have despaired at the ad- 
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ministration’s new hard line regarding 
the cessation of the bombing of North 
Vietnam and breaking the deadlocked 
negotiations in Paris. Today’s New York 
Times lead editorial took the adminis- 
tration sharply to task for having stif- 
fened its conditions.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Once UPON A TIME 


“Once upon a time,” Secretary of State 
Rusk told a press conference the other day, 
“the President said that if North Vietnam 
would do almost anything—.” 

The Secretary abruptly broke off his re- 
view of conditions the Johnson Administra- 
tion has laid down in the past for halting 
the bombing of North Vietnam and moving 
to substantive talks on a political settlement 
of the Vietnam conflict. It is a review worth 
completing today in view of the continuing 
refusal of the Administration to stop the 
bombing and especially in light of the new, 
tougher conditions indicated by President 
Johnson and Secretary Rusk in the past few 
days. 

Once upon a time in San Antonio—last 
September 29, to be exact—President John- 
son said: “The United States is willing to 
stop aerial bombardment of North Vietnam 
when this will lead promptly to productive 
discussions. We would assume that while 
discussions proceed, North Vietnam would 
not take advantage of this cessation or lim- 
itation.” 

On January 26, Secretary of Defense Clark 
M. Clifford amplified the President’s San An- 
tonio formula, saying: “I do not expect them 
to stop their military activities... Their 
military activity will continue in South Viet- 
nam, I assume, until there is a cease-fire 
agreed upon.” 

In his March 31 speech announcing a par- 
tial cessation of the bombing, President 
Johnson said: “Even this very limited bomb- 
ing of the North could come to an early 
end—if our restraint is matched by restraint 
in Hanoi.” 

During the past six weeks there has been 
a dramatic drop in enemy activity in South 
Vietnam. As many as half of the North Viet- 
namese main-force units in the South are 
reported to have pulled back across the bor- 
ders. Infiltration, which rose substantially 
in April and May, is reported to have dropped 
in June. Administration officials now say in- 
filtration has risen again in July, but some 
sources contradict this assertion. At any rate, 
Pentagon figures showed no increase in total 
enemy strength in the South, even during 
the period of heaviest infiltration. 

To support his contention that, so far 
from reducing strength, the enemy is build- 
ing up to a massive new offensive, the Presi- 
dent said Wednesday that infiltration last 
month hit a new high of 30,000. But on 
Tuesday, official American sources in Saigon 
had put the figure at 20,000. Some intel- 
ligence sources last week were quoted as 
estimating that infiltration had dropped to 
as low a rate as 2,000 a month. The figures 
have always been notoriously speculative and 
subject to wide interpretation. 

Again, the Saigon command reported yes- 
terday that North Vietnam had boosted its 
forces in the South from 51,000 last January 
1 to 90,000 now. Saigon neglected to point 
out that 90,000 is the same figure for North 
Vietnamese strength in the South that the 
Pentagon was using last March 31 when the 
President announced his restriction on 
bombing. Since that time, the total of Amer- 
ican forces in Vietnam has jumped from 
516,000 to 540,000 and South Vietnam has 
launched an expansion program designed 
to increase its armed forces by 135,000 men 
by the end of this year. 
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Surely there are grounds for concluding 
that Hanoi has met the requirements of the 
San Antonio formula and Mr. Johnson's con- 
dition of last March 31. But the United States 
seems to have stiffened its conditions this 
week in mid-negotiations. 

An American negotiator in Paris told 
Hanol's representatives last June that Wash- 
ington would be satisfied to see some battle- 
field response “in the direction of de-escala- 
tion.” He added: “This could be done de 
facto, it could be done by some indication, 
either directly of indirectly . . .” But Secre- 
tary of State Rusk, who in the past often has 
called for deeds rather than words, now in- 
sists on a “responsible, authoritative” state- 
ment from Hanoi concerning Hanol’s re- 
sponse, not just for today, but for “tomor- 
row, next week, next month.” 

What Mr. Rusk is asking for, in effect, is a 
unilateral commitment by Hanoi to deesca- 
late the war on its side without a comparable 
commitment from the United States and in 
the face of a continuing allied buildup and 
continuing aggressive action by allied troops 
throughout the South. This is an impossible 
demand that can only lead to the new enemy 
activity the President has predicted. 

It is no doubt true that to stop the bomb- 
ing entails risks. But the United States is 
strong enough to take such risks in the in- 
terest of peace. They are certainly prefer- 
able to the larger risks of another escalation 
of the war. 


Mr, HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
editorial documents well its indictment 
of the President’s new stance on a halt 
to the bombing. I want to add just a few 
brief comments. 

Lyndon Johnson said in San Antonio 
on September 29, 1967, that he would 
“assume” that Hanoi would not take ad- 
vantage of a bombing cessation. Clark 
Clifford on January 25, 1968, also said 
we would “assume” that they would not 
take advantage of a bombing cessation. 
But on July 30, 1968, Dean Rusk asked 
for a virtual guarantee, in advance, of 
some reciprocal deescalation. 

The Times editorial pointed out that 
the figures concerning infiltration rates 
are “notoriously speculative.” I at- 
tempted to reduce the confusion of con- 
tradictory figures and on July 30 I had 
an assistant call the Pentagon. We asked 
what the infiltration rate was during 
June and July and what was anticipated 
for August, They told us the infiltration 
rate for June, July, and August was 
20,000. But on July 31—the next day— 
President Johnson said the infiltration 
rate during July had been 30,000. We 
called the Pentagon back and asked 
which figures were correct. They said, 
in effect, that if the President said 30,000, 
he must be right. President Johnson evi- 
dently believes he can establish fact by 
proclamation. In another statement on 
July 31, Mr. Johnson said that the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam had been limited 
so as to affect only 10 percent of the 
population of the north. The President 
had used the same statistic in his March 
31 address. According to the State De- 
partment and world census figures, how- 
ever, nearly 20 percent, not 10 percent, 
of the North Vietnamese population lives 
in the area we have been bombing. I 
personally pointed out this fact to one 
of the President’s White House aides— 
emphasizing that it is an error involv- 
ing well over 1 million people—but Mr. 
Johnson continues to use this inaccurate 
figure with no explanation whatever. 
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Numerous reporters have pointed out 
that the 20,000-a-month infiltration rate 
for June, July, and August would merely 
represent replacements for those North 
Vietnamese regulars killed and would not 
necessarily indicate an escalation. Also, 
for the last month, Saigon has been 
spared enemy rocket. attacks. There is, 
according to a New York Times article, 
a general lull in combat throughout Viet- 
nam and Hanoi has made vague “but 
tempting” hints in Paris that there is 
a significance to this lull. 

It appears to me that if the adminis- 
tration were sincerely pursuing all op- 
portunities for peace, they would explore 
these possible signs instead of hardening 
their terms and harshly discounting what 
might be a genuine gesture by Hanoi. 

After 4 years of watching the John- 
son administration bungle attempts to 
establish negotiations, many people have 
developed a deep cynicism concerning 
the sincerity of its peace efforts. The ad- 
ministration’s current hardening of its 
terms will only feed that doubt. Or could 
it be that Chalmers Roberts, the very 
respected reporter for the Washington 
Post, is right in his July 22 article: 

The time element involved 


Says Mr. Roberts— 
could be crucial .. . Perhaps by early Oc- 
tober, which would be a month before the 
presidential election, Mr. Johnson will find 
conditions ripe for ordering a total end to 
the bombing. 


Could President Johnson be playing 
politics with the issue of peace and the 
lives of American men? 


THE ARAB-ISRAEL CONFLICT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Arab- 
Israel conflict is a source of continuing 
concern to all of us who are interested 
in a secure and just peace in the Middle 
East. I believe, as I have stated before, 
that the continuing tensions in the Mid- 
dle East must be resolved by good faith, 
face-to-face negotiations between the 
principals. 

In this regard, I invite the attention 
of Senators to a most interesting and 
constructive Statement of Conscience 
issued recently by Msgr. John M. Oester- 
reicher and Rey, Edward H. Flannery, 
of the Institute of Judaeo-Christian 
Studies at Seton Hall University. I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
the statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

A STATEMENT OF CONSCIENCE BY MSGR, JOHN 
M. OESTERREICHER AND Rev. EDWARD H. 
FLANNERY 
Once again, the Arab-Israeli conflict is be- 

ing discussed by the Security Council. Once 
again, there are charges and countercharges, 
invectives and threats. Once again, the Coun- 
cil seems to be unable to end the crisis. It is 
this unrelieved tension in the Middle East 
that compels us to take a public stand and 
plead with our fellow-Christians to make 
their voices heard, too. With this in mind, we 
make the following affirmations: 

(1) No matter how often the Arab dele- 
gates have, with massive assistance from the 
Russian ambassador—whose country is large- 
ly responsible for the conflagration of last 
June—accused Israel, she is not the aggres- 
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sor, Her strike at the Egyptian airforce in 
the early morning hours of June 5 was clearly 
an act of defense. For years, terrorists had 
entered her territory, hostile guns had shelled 
her settlements in the North. Before Israel 
made her move, Arab leaders had threatened 
to wipe her off the map; state controlled ra- 
dios and street gatherings in Arab lands had 
clamored for a holy war; President Nasser had 
demanded that the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force, stationed in the Gaza Strip, be 
withdrawn from the Egyptian-Israeli border; 
hostile troops had been amassed at her bor- 
ders; the nearby waterways had been closed 
to her merchant ships, all traffic vital to her 
economic life and thus to her very existence 
had been cut off. Her assault on Egypt’s air- 
craft was, therefore, the action of a country 
that refused to be strangled to death, 

(2) Israel came into being with the active 
support of the world community. We can 
think of no better title to her sovereignty 
than the sponsorship of a majority of nations 
at the time of her birth. Yet, her claim does 
not rest with international law alone; it is 
also based on the work of her hands, A former 
generation drained malaria-infested marshes, 
the former and the present ones have turned 
barren land into gardens, Not only has Israel 
made the desert bloom, she has created the 
economic, social, and cultural conditions for 
a just, a truly human society. 

Israelis now have lived in the land of their 
forefathers—from which, incidentally, Jews 
were never fully absent—for almost twenty 
years. They have taken root there, children 
were born, men and women died, couples 
married, and soldiers fought. It seems to us 
that as a living person has a right to go on 
living—a right that no neighbor or society 
can deny him—so a commonwealth as alive 
as Israel has a right to peaceful existence. 
We thus affirm Israel's right to stay securely 
on the soil which her farmers, workers, 
thinkers, and teachers have reclaimed by 
the sweat of their brows. As Christians, we 
must go even further: The people of Israel 
not only have a right to live—they have a 
vocation to live for the Lord. 

(3) There is still another matter: [Israel's] 
resolve not to relinquish the occupation 
ahead of face-to-face negotiations. The oc- 
cupied territories are the only palpable argu- 
ment by which she can hope to persuade the 
Arab States that they should come to the 
peace table. They are an assurance against 
the resumption of hostilities in the near fu- 
ture. They are a constant reminder that the 
former state of belligerency—which the Arab 
leaders considered, for 18 long years, the nor- 
mal relationship between their states and 
Israel—must give way to one of peace, of 
friendly coexistence and fruitful coopera- 
tion. Now is the time for the U.N. to do its 
utmost that “swords shall be beaten into 
plowshares” (Is 2, 4; Mich 4, 3). The world 
community must try everything possible to 
induce the Arab governments and Israel, the 
foes of yesterday, to sit down as partners to 
a peace conversation so that they may be 
friends tomorrow. 

(4) Linked to the problem of occupied ter- 
ritories is that of the city of Jerusalem, at 
least in the mind of outsiders. To the Israelis 
there is no problem: They are determined 
never to go back to a Jerusalem cut in two. 
The united city, a demand of history as much 
as of Jewish consciousness, is simply not a 
negotiable item for them. Moreover, when 
the Jordanians held the Old City, they closed 
the border so that no Israeli Jew or Arab 
could visit any of his holy places; they de- 
stroyed 35 out of 36 synagogues; they used 
tombstones from the ancient Jewish ceme- 
tery on the Mount of Olives to pave the foot- 
paths and—latrines of the Arab legion camp 
in Bethany. To cede the Old City to Jordan 
would be for Israelis to participate in those 
acts of impiety. 

We are certain that Israel would be a 
faithful guardian of all holy places. But Is- 
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rael in no way insists on such a guardian- 
ship. In fact, she is willing, even eager, to 
turn the various sanctuaries over to accred- 
ited representatives of the respective relig- 
ious communities and grant them extrater- 
ritorial rights. To our minds, her offer is clear 
evidence of her good will and desire to live in 
harmony with Muslims and all Christian 
Churches. Soon after the reunification of 
Jerusalem the Israeli Parliament passed a 
bill that promised protection of all sanctu- 
aries from desecration and guaranteed un- 
hindered access to them, 

(5) Another critical question, perhaps the 
most critical one, is that of the Palestinian 
refugees. In discussing it, one ought to keep 
these points in mind: First, it is a gross mis- 
representation to say that, at the time of 
the first armed Israeli-Arab confrontation in 
1948, Jews drove their Arab neighbors out. 
Second, the shutting up of these refugees in 
camps is not a page of glory in Arab history— 
Germans, for instance, integrated their 
bretheren whom Poland and Czechoslovakia 
had expelled from their native soil into the 
economic, social, and cultural life of West 
Germany. Finally, Israel absorbed, in a kind 
of exchange, hundreds of thousands of Jew- 
ish refugees from Arab countries. Still, for 
the sake of justice and peace Israel should 
again offer financial compensation to those 
who lost their houses and fields, also assis- 
tance in uniting families that had been 
forced apart. In addition, an international 
resettlement fund could be set up. Yet, the 
tragic lot of these refugees will in all proba- 
bility not be ended prior to a peace treaty; 
their suffering will cease only as a result of, 
or concommitant to, a covenant between the 
present adversaries. 

Though the final settlement of this intens- 
ly human problem will have to await the set- 
tlement of many others, its terms and meth- 
ods could and should be prepared now. 
Statesmen with the help of scientists could 
draw up and disclose blueprints for the de- 
salting of seawater and the irrigation of 
Arab and Israeli lands, as a promise of how 
all would prosper together. The possibilities 
of economic cooperation could be discussed 
publicly in order to show that the entire 
Middle East would benefit from an agree- 
ment among the armed camps that for the 
moment have stopped firing but are still 
confronting one another. The present cease- 
fire must be a gate to lasting concord. 


TRADE PICTURES AFFECTED BY 
STEEL PRICE HIKE 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am 
greatly concerned about how the recently 
announced price increases on steel will 
affect our country’s international trade. 
Our economy is rippling with health. It 
is vital that we maintain this condition 
at home as well as staying competitive 
in the world markets. 

For this reason, I am particularly per- 
plexed by the announcements of some 
major steel companies regarding in- 
creased prices. This comes at a time in 
our history when—in the span of a dec- 
ade—we have moved from a major ex- 
porter of steel to a sizable importer. 

I find this confusing. If our price posi- 
tion in the international market was not 
strong enough to keep us on the seller— 
instead of buyer—side of the scale, why 
raise prices? 

I have heard some of the excuses. 

But are they really valid when we con- 
sider that some Americans are restrict- 
ing their travels and making other sacri- 
fices to improve our country’s balance of 
payments. 

For the sake of their own advantage in 
the world markets, I believe these pro- 


ducers should carefully reconsider their 
price increases. In addition, every prod- 
uct that America now exports which con- 
tains steel now will come under pressure 
of price increases. 

I am deeply concerned about this turn 
of events in our trade picture. 


PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, last 
May 24 and 25 representatives of the 
Inter-American Coordinating Commit- 
tee of the Partners of the Alliance met 
in Salt Lake City to outline plans for the 
Fourth Inter-American Conference of 
the Partners, to be held at the Hotel 
Utah in Salt Lake City May 10-14, 1969. 

The coordinating committee is made 
up of representatives from partner 
States throughout the hemisphere. Utah 
was selected as the site of the Fourth 
Partners Conference at meetings held in 
Lima, Peru, last April which brought 
more than 300 delegates from 15 coun- 
tries together at the Third Inter-Ameri- 
can Partners Conference. 

Last month, President Rene Barrien- 
tos Ortuno of Bolivia visited Logan, Utah, 
where he was hosted by Utah State Uni- 
versity and the Utah Partners of the 
Alliance. Bolivia is Utah’s partner in this 
citizen-level program under the Alliance 
for Progress. At a luncheon meeting on 
July 7 at the university, Mr. Edward S. 
Marcus, chairman of the board of Nei- 
man-Marcus, of Dallas, and president of 
the National Association of the Partners 
of the Alliance, made an address that re- 
flects Utah’s participation in the part- 
ners program. I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr, Marcus’ remarks be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS AT LUNCHEON FOR PRESIDENT BAR- 
RIENTOS BY EDWARD S. MARCUS, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PARTNERS OF 
THE ALLIANCE, LOGAN, UTAH, JULY 7, 1968 
The Partners of the Alliance was conceived 

to accomplish through the private sector 
projects which governments cannot do either 
because of size, legality or propriety. It is in- 
tended to involve many, many people of all 
ages and interests who can create thousands 
of threads of affiliation which ultimately 
will be woven into a strong fabric which can 
withstand the inevitable disagreements 
which must arise between governments. To- 
day some 36 states of the United States are 
participating in programs in 15 Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

We work in many fields: education, culture, 
medicine and public health, agriculture, pri- 
vate investment and special projects. As 
well as as outstanding leaders who are in- 
volved, there are many organizations such 
as the Jaycees, Rotary clubs, Women’s orga- 
nizations, student organizations at high 
school levels and many others. 

The unique feature of this program is the 
putting together of States in the United 
States with areas of Latin America. We have 
found that this association of limited areas 
produces a greater degree of responsibility 
and action. i 

The partnership between Utah and Bolivia 
was one of the earliest to be organized in our 
program to link the private sectors of the 
United States and the nations of Latin 
America for mutual self help. Since 1964 the 
State of Utah has contributed projects with 
value of some $100,000. Bolivia has been the 
host to Utah teachers, technical experts and 
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partners teams. A Bolivian art exhibit has 
been on tour here. 15 Bolivian students are 
currently in Utah schools. 

But more important than the usual evalu- 
ations placed on mutual aid programs is the 
value in terms of mutual understanding be- 
tween people that the partnership between 
Utah and Bolivia has produced. 

Last spring at the Partners InterAmerican 
Conference in Lima I saw the enthusiasm 
with which the Utah delegation members 
presented their bid for the 1969 conference 
and the equal enthusiasm with which Utah 
and Salt Lake City were accepted as the 
conference site. About 300 delegates and ob- 
Servers will be in Salt Lake City next May. 

And today, along with you, I see the Presi- 
dent of Bolivia traveling several thousand 
miles to demonstrate his own affection and 
faith in the partnership program. I believe 
we may accept this act as a reflection of the 
attitude of the Bolivian people. 

There are three States which are linked to 
Bolivia. While Utah is paired with La Pag 
and the Alto Plano of Bolivia, North Caro- 
lina and Arkansas have programs in other 
areas of the country. As President Barrientos 
will not have the opportunity on this trip 
to visit Arkansas and North Carolina, we 
would like to assure him that they share 
with Utah and with all the partners the con- 
Vicition that in the effort of the private citi- 
zens of our Nation lie the hopes of all of the 
Americas to achieve more abundant lives 
including every aspect of human dignity. 

The partners of the Alliance is a bipartisan, 
non-political, private sector approach to the 
problems of development in Latin America. 
Senators and Representatives from both sides 
of the aisle have supported the bill which 
supplies the travel funds so necessary to the 
progress of this organization. In these days 
of necessary budget cuts, it is my belief that 
an organization such as the partners will 
be defended even more as aid budgets. are 
whittled. We can and will respond, 

I would like to urge you Utah partners to 
broaden the scope of your activities by bring- 
ing more and more people into the program. 
Particularly, I refer to the traditional and 
the new leaders of the private sector— leaders 
of farm organizations, cooperatives, the natu- 
ral leaders of small communities, the heads 
of service clubs, the leaders of local labor 
groups and more especially, the leaders of 
student associations. 

I ask President Barrientos to carry this 
message back to Bolivia with him where the 
climate is equally fruitful. 


FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY BILL: 
VICTORY FOR THE UGLIFIERS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral-aid highway bill as approved by the 
Senate earlier this week was a sorry com- 
promise. It goes a long way toward wiping 
out many of the gains this country has 
made over the years in the attempt to in- 
stitute programs designed to beautify our 
Federal highways and preserve our parks 
and recreation areas from encroachment 
by the highway engineers. I was an orig- 
inal sponsor of the bill which became the 
Highway Beautification Act of 1965 and 
I am deeply distressed at the way in 
which the Congress has now voted to 
cripple it. 

The House of Representatives cut the 
heart out of the billboard control por- 
tion of the highway bill, but the House- 
Senate conference committee, in re- 
sponse to public demand, attempted to 
repair some of the mischief by restoring 
the authority of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to set standards for the en- 
forcement of billboard control. I was 
dismayed that many self-acelaimed 
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friends of beautification in the House of 
Representatives voted to recommit the 
conference report. Had the move been 
successful it would have meant that the 
managers of the House bill would have 
had to “insist on deleting all program 
funds for highway beautification.” It is 
perfectly clear to me that those House 
Members who voted to delete the high- 
way beautification and billboard control 
provisions do not know the depth of the 
commitment of literally millions of 
Americans to keeping the countryside 
safe from desecration. 

I have fought for years to prevent the 
highway builders and commercial out- 
door advertising companies from pursu- 
ing the cheap and ugly road program 
which would lead to the creation of a 
coast-to-coast asphalt America sur- 
rounded by ugly bill boards, The original 
Senate bill, which I supported, provided 
safeguards for our rapidly dwindling 
areas of natural beauty. The final out- 
come, much to my regret, was a signifi- 
cant victory for the ugliflers. 

Secretary of the Interior Udall said 
on Tuesday: 

Most Congressmen don't give a damn about 
conservation values. 


Mr. President, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of August 31, 1968, has an excel- 
lent editorial on the highway bill and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRANGE AND COSTLY HIGHWAY BILL 

Congress has some peculiar legisla- 
tion in its day but the omnibus highway bill 
just approved must have a place near the 
head of the list. 

It makes the bulldozer king at a time 
when there is already precious little space 
preserved from its ravages. Legal protection 
for parks and wildlife refuges against the en- 
croachment of the omnipresent throughway 
is dangerously enfeebled by the bill. The 
Secretary of Transportation could veto the 
building of a highway only when there might 
be encroachment on “significant” public 
parks. The veto does no longer apply to 
private lands, such as Audubon Society wild- 
life refuges, and, in any event, who is to 
decide what public park or historic shrine 
is “significant” enough to warrant its pres- 
ervation? 

Beautification and billboard control pro- 
grams, such as those in which Mrs, Lyndon 
Johnson has displayed energetic interest, are 
virtually extinguished by the bill. But it 
manages to authorize, for no perceptible 
reason expect to please porkbarrel local poli- 
ticlans, 1500 additional miles of highway to 
the interstate system. 

The bill confers remarkable authority on 
Congress by mandating the building of a 
bridge across the Potomac River which has 
been strongly criticized by persons trying 
to stave off ugliness along that historic 
stream. The cost of the whole program so 
blandly approved by Congress has been placed 
in the billions. Did somebody mention infia- 
tion, or deficits? 


MILITARY PAY 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, Prof. 
Walter Y. Oi of the University of 
Rochester, has prepared a preliminary 
draft of a critique of the Department of 
Defense study entitled “Modernizing 
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Military Pay.” Professor Oi has well- 
established credentials to undertake an 
analysis of the Pentagon’s report. From 
June 1964 to July 1965 he conducted a 
military manpower study for the Defense 
Department while serving as a consultant 
for the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense. Professor Oi later published 
a very detailed and authoritative analy- 
sis of the amount of salary increases 
necessary to sustain an all-volunteer 
military. 

He is strongly opposed to the Mod- 
ernizing Military Pay” study group’s rec- 
ommendations dealing with noncareer 
compensation. He believes that “they 
perpetuate the financial inequity of 
coerced military service.“ I recom- 
mend Professor Oi's analysis to Senators 
who share my concern with improving 
the quality of our military forces and 
with preserving the maximum amount 
of individual liberty and equality of 
treatment in our military manpower 
procurement system. If we are ever 
to return our Nation to a volunteer-mil- 
itary system it is imperative that we pro- 
vide adequate salaries at the lower mili- 
tary grades in order to induce the nec- 
essary number of men to enlist initially. 

I ask unanimous consent that a pre- 
liminary draft of Professor Oi's analy- 
sis be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“MODERNIZING MILITARY Pay”: 
(By Walter Y. Oi *) 

The military compensation system that is 
recommended in this report contains two 
very important features. 

1. It discriminates against the non-career 
enlisted man and recommends that he con- 
tinue to be paid under the existing complex 
system of basic pay plus allowances; see 
recommendations 1 and 2. 

2. It proposes the adoption of full parity 
military salaries (replacing five separate pay 
components) for the remainder of the active 
duty forces—the so-called career force; see 
recommendation 8. 

The recommendations were designed to 
achieve two objectives, (1) a fair and equi- 
table system of compensation and (2) a 
compensation system that can attract, retain, 
and motivate the career force. The non- 
career enlisted man is singled out as being 
somehow different, and the study indeed 
adopts a different standard by which to judge 
the equity and fairness of his pay. Interest- 
ingly enough, the non-career officer is not 
subjected to that different standard but is 
considered to be part of the career force. Al- 
though the policy guidelines explicitly state 
that the study is intended to deal with prin- 
ciples and concepts of compensation and not 
to justify a pay increase, the recommended 
schedule of full parity military salaries re- 
sults in percentage pay increases for the en- 
listed career force ranging from a low of 5.2 
per cent for an E6 with fourteen years of 
service to a high of 49.8 per cent for an EA 
with two years of service. I basically endorse 
the adoption of a salary system but for 
slightly different reasons than those men- 


A CRITIQUE 


* In this paper, I present my evaluation of 
the Report of the First Quadrennial Review 
of Military Compensation, Volume I, Active 
Duty Compensation (1, November 1967) 
prepared by the pay study group under the 
direction of Admiral L. E. Hubbell. The opin- 
ions expressed in this paper are solely mine, 
and I am responsible for any errors of fact 
or interpretation. 
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tioned in this report. I strongly oppose the 
first feature which perpetuates the inequi- 
table treatment of first-term enlisted men. In 
Part I of this review, I examine the justifi- 
cations for singling out the non-career en- 
listed component from the rest of the active 
duty forces. Part II scrutinizes the dubious 
concept of residual income as the standard 
for pay comparisons of the non-career force. 
Finally, attention is directed in Part III to 
some particulars of the proposed salary 
system, 


TWO PARTS OF THE FORCE: AN ARBITRARY 
DICHOTOMY 


At the outset, the report argues that four 
relevant changes in military requirements 
must be considered in designing a pay pack- 


age. 

1. The smaller professional cadres of 
earlier years are out-moded, and larger and 
different kinds of forces are now required. 

2. A desirable force structure requires three 
kinds of people, (1) short service consisting 
of those who serve for only one tour, (2) 
medium service of four to fourteen years, 
and (3) full career soldiers who remain to 
retirement, It is further asserted that mili- 
tary pay must be fair and equitable to all 
three groups and attractive to at least the 
last two. 

8. The modern force demands a different 
mix containing more men with technical 
skills. 

4. These changes have produced a military 
establishment that is now more similar to 
the the civilian labor force. Hence, it is al- 
leged that pay comparisons are more fre- 
quently made today than they had been in 
earlier years. 

In the light of these changes, the study 
concludes in their first finding (p. 9) that 
compensation principles and concepts must 
be separately evaluated for the two parts of 
the force, non-career and career. Recommen- 
dation 1 then sets forth a definition of “non- 
career” which was later modified because of 
the accelerated promotions due to the Viet- 
nam War. Except for a few minor exceptions, 
the non-career component of the force con- 
sists of all first-term enlisted men. All others 
including first-term officers belong to the 
other part, the career force, The report jus- 
tifies the adoption of different (and, as I 
shall argue later, discriminatory) standards 
for first-term enlisted men by appealing to 
the following arguments. 

a. Military service is an obligation for all 
American youths. Many first-term enlisted 
men are involuntarily drafted, while many 
others are coerced to volunteer by the threat 
of being drafted. 

(b) The vast majority of first-term en- 
listed men serve for only one term and 
separate from the Armed Forces. The average 
first-term reenlistment rate of regular en- 
listed men is slightly over 20 per cent. 

(c) The military missions performed by 
first-term enlisted men are (it is alleged) 
similar to the functions served by the older 
and smaller professional eadres. Hence, it is 
desirable that they be housed in barracks, 
fed in mess halls, etc. Under these conditions, 
the existing compensation system is said to 
be preferable to a salary system. 

(d) Fully 84 per cent of first-term enlisted 
men are single, and most are quite young; 
the median age of enlisted accessions is 19. 
The implication here is that because they are 
young and single, their “needs” for income 
are somewhat less than their older counter- 
parts in the career force. 

Although it is not explicitly stated in this 
report, the study appeals to the same argu- 
ment which has prevented pay increases for 
men with less than two years of service; 
namely, why raise the pay of this group when 
the draft and the threat of being drafted can 
assure adequate supplies of recruits to meet 
any specified force strength objective. This 
principle has been espoused in most 
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previous hearings on pay increases, and its 
consequences are clearly evident in the sum- 
mary presented in Table 4.3 (p. 62) of this 
report. Finally, it might be argued that the 
pay system should be designed to encourage 
high turnover in the first term, but this 
argument is contradicted by comparing the 
actual and desired continuation rates for 
the force structure, Table 3.2 (p. 31). Sup- 
pose for the moment that these four reasons 
for differential and discriminatory standards 
of pay evaluation are accepted. Why is the 
special evaluation restricted to non-career 
enilsted men and not extended to officers? 
The first reason argues that the draft is 
directly or indirectly responsible for most 
accessions to enlisted ranks. The 1964 DOD 
draft study attempted to estimate the ex- 
tent to which the threat of a draft influenced 
voluntary accessions to various components 
of active duty and reserve forces. An excerpt 
from the 1964 DOD survey is shown below. 


PERCENTAGE OF DRAFT-MOTIVATED RELUCTANT VOL- 


UNTEERS 

Percentage that 

definitely or 

: probably would 

Component and service not have vol- 
unteered if there 

were no draft 

Ist-term regular enlisted men: 

Army 43.2 
32.6 
30.4 
42.9 
38.0 
48.4 
40.3 
27.0 
38.9 
41.3 
70.7 


Source: Review of the Administration and Operation of the 
Selective Service System“, House of Representatives, June 1966, 
pp. 10038-10039. 


The proportion of men who were coerced 
to volunteer because of their draft obligation 
is seen to be slightly lower for enlisted men, 
38.0 per cent than for officer accessions, 41.3 
per cent. Hence if pay should be separately 
evaluated because the first-term of service 
is a citizen’s duty and obligation, first-term 
Officers’ pay should be judged by the same 
standards as those applied to first-term en- 
listed men. Notice that enlistments to reserve 
units requiring active duty only for basic 
training contain the largest fraction of draft 
motivated, reluctant volunteers. 

The poor retention experience of enlisted 
men is cited as a justification for differential 
treatment presumably on the ground that 
these men regard military service as a transis- 
tory occupation, forced upon them by the 
draft. The average adjusted first-term reen- 
listment rate of regular enlisted men for the 
period 1957-64 was 20.3 per cent, while the re- 
tention rate of first-term officers over the pe- 
riod 1960-64 was 41.9 per cent. The higher 
retention rate of officers can be attributed to 
two factors: (1) the exploitation effect which 
I shall discuss in Part III of this critique, and 
(2) officers’ pay has been higher relative to 
alternative civilian salaries over this period. 
The officer retention rate of 41.9 per cent is 
still far below the desired rate for an optimal 
force structure as argued in Chapter 3 of this 
report, Many first-term officers clearly view 
military service as an obligation and elect 
to leave after completing their obligated tour 
of duty. 

It is surely the case that first-term enlisted 


1 Details of these estimates of retention 
rates can be found in my article appearing in 
The Drajt, A Handbook of Facts and Alterna- 
tives, edited by Sol Tax, (Chicago, III.: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1967) see pp. 233-4. 
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men are more heavily concentrated in the 
professional cadrys types of military missions, 
ground combat, airborne, and sea duty. Yet, 
a substantial number (I believe a majority) 
are assigned to logistical support missions, 
especially in the Air Force. The tasks per- 
formed by many enlisted men, do not require 
the mobility and readiness of the combat di- 
visions. Moreover, the first-term officers are 
also liberally represented in these combat- 
oriented tasks. The difference between the 
non-career and career forces in this respect 
is one of degree, not kind. I do not believe 
that it constitutes an admissable reason for 
a separate standard. 

The last argument that single and young- 
er men “need” less income is diametrically 
opposed to subsequent arguments in Chap- 
ters 3 and 4 of this report. The report cites 
some notable examples in which career pay 
is unrelated to the work performed; e.g. 
single men with no dependents receive con- 
siderably less military income than their 
married counterparts because of the quar- 
ters and subsistence allowances. The report 
recommends that this income differential 
due solely to marital status should be elimi- 
nated to obtain equal pay for equal work. 
Yet, the same report recommends in Chap- 
ter 2 that a different pay standard be adopted 
for non-career enlisted men because most 
of them happen to be single and young. 
There is a fundamental contradiction in the 
reasoning followed by the pay study group. 

To sum up, the first three arguments for 
establishment of a separate pay standard 
for non-career enlisted men apply equally 
well to first-term officers. Moreover, the pay 
philosophy for the career force that is ar- 
ticulated in Chapters 3 and 4 is inconsistent 
with the fourth reason. Comparability with 
full-time civilian salaries is adopted as the 
appropriate standard by which to judge the 
fairness and equity of career compensation, 
but the dubious concept of residual income 
is proposed as the standard for evaluating 
non-career compensation, Logical consisten- 
cy demands that if a separate equity stand- 
ard is justifiable for non-career enlisted 
men, that same standard should be applied 
to first-term officers. 

The only explanation for the discrimina- 
tory treatment of non-career enlisted men 
is that of political expediency. There is no 
necessity to pay competitive wages to these 
men because the draft can assure adequate 
supplies of new recruits. Since the draft has 
the same coercive effect on officer acces- 
sions, one might ask why the pay study 
group recommended substantial pay in- 
creases for first-term officers? My answer to 
this query (and it is my personal evalua- 
tion) rests on the fact that the newly com- 
missioned officer is typically a college grad- 
uate from a well-to-do family, while the en- 
listed man is usually a high school graduate 
whose family belongs to the lower—middle 
classes of the socio-economic ladder. There 
is likely to be far less organized political 
opposition to the draft and the system of 
military compensation from the latter group. 
The more articulate and politically power- 
ful families from which the officers are 
drawn, have the ability to organize a poli- 
tically meaningful opposition if the draft 
and military pay system become oppressive 
to their sons. So long as the draft is selec- 
tive (and it is likely to become even more 
selective in the light of expanding popula- 
tion), is behooves the government either to 
place the burden of the draft on those with 
the least political power or to lessen the bur- 
den of the draft through better pay. I do not 
recommend that this discriminatory stand- 
ard (based on the concept of residual in- 
come) be extended to first-term officers. I 
propose instead that the recommended sal- 
ary system for the career force, together with 
its recommended pay line, be extended to 
the non-career enlisted men. 
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Il, THE CONCEPT AND MEASUREMENT OF RESIDUAL 
INCOME 


The concept of residual income (the money 
income remaining after allowances for taxes 
and certain basics—food, shelter, clothing, 
and medical care) is set forth in Finding 3 
(p. 11) as the appropriate standard for 
evaluating non-career compensation. To in- 
sure that military service involves no net 
economic penalty, recommendation 2 pro- 
poses that minimum residual income be com- 
pared to two standards, (1) the minimum 
wage floor and (2) full-time civilian incomes 
of persons of comparable age and educational 
attainment, A fairly accurate measure of 
residual income for servicemen is provided by 
the existing concept of basic pay less taxes. 
The measurement of residual income for 
civilians is complicated by the task of esti- 
mating the cost of the basics“ food, shel- 
ter, clothing, and medical care. 

I have already stated my opposition to the 
residual income standard as the basis for 
evaluating non-career compensation. In this 
section, I propose only to examine the con- 
cept and the particular manner in which 
the pay study group estimated the residual 
incomes for the civilian sector. More precise- 
ly, I shall argue that: 

1, the social security tax is improperly 
handled and leads to an underestimation of 
civilian residual incomes. 

2. The “basic” consumption items of food, 
shelter, clothing, and medical care should 
be comparable for servicemen and civilians 
in arriving at the concept of residual income, 
It is surely unfair to include expensive 
restaurant meals and tailor-made clothes as 
necessary civilian outlays for food and 
clothing. 

3. The use of BLS consumer expenditures 
data for urban single individuals under 25 
years of age leads to a gross over-statement of 
outlays for the “basic” items since many 
youths in the 17-21 age bracket reside with 
their families or with other single individuals 

These adjustments result in substantial in- 
creases in the estimates of civilian residual 
incomes which imply upward revisions in the 
basic pay of first-term enlisted men even 
when one accepts the residual income 
standard. 

The measurement of civilian residual in- 
come for the minimum wage floor is described 
in Table 2.1 (p. 15) and is reproduced below. 


(1) Income before taxes 


(2) Less income taxes. 385. 00 
(3) Income after taxes 2, 943. 00 
(4) “Basic” expenditures, 1, 813. 00 
(5) Income after taxes and basic 

expenses 22 Sein 1, 130. 00 
(6) Less social security taxes 146. 43 
(7) Residual income 983. 57 


The expenditures for “basic” items is ob- 
tained by taking 61.6 per cent of “income 
after taxes”, line (3). The 61.6 per cent figure 
was obtained from the 1960-61 BLS survey 
of consumer expenditures which is discussed 
below. Reference to the BLS survey reveals 
that the BLS concept of “income after taxes” 
differs from line (3). All personal taxes in- 
cluding social security contributions are de- 
ducted; i.e. the BLS concept corresponds to 
line (1) less lines (2) and (6). Hence, in this 
example, BLS “income after taxes” equals 
$2,796.57. If the 61.6 per cent figure is applied 
to this figure, the expenditures for “basic” 
items is only 1723, and residual income be- 
comes $1,073.88. The subtraction of social se- 
curity taxes at the very end thus results in a 
$90.31 under-statement of civilian residual 
income. The social security contributions 
should properly be deducted from income be- 
fore taxes before estimating the cost of the 
“basic” items. If this adjustment is made to 
the civilian residual income estimates ap- 
pearing in Table 2.3 (p. 17), we get the fol- 
lowing comparison. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF RESIDUAL INCOME ESTIMATES. FOR 
SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 


Difference è 
Original! Adjusted? 
Amount percent 
Minimum wage 
standard 983. 57 1, 073. 88 90.31 9.2 
Civilian income 
of high school 
graduates of 
age: 
f 1.100 1.202 102 9.3 
1,198 1,309 111 9.3 
1,296 1,417 1 9.3 
1,393 1, 524 131 9.4 
1,471 1,611 140 9.5 


1 Obtained from tables 2.1 and 2.3 of the report. 

2 Social security taxes are deducted before applying the 61.6 
percent figure to estimate the cost of basic items, , Shelter, 
clothing, and medical care. 7 

3 Figures represent difference of adjusted less original 


estimates. 


The soldier who is provided with mess hall 
meals, quarters, uniforms, and medical care 
surely receives some income in kind. The pay 
study group recommends that because he is 
supplied with these “basic” consumption 
items, his basic pay less taxes constitutes a 
residual income that is available for dis- 
cretionary expenditures on other consump- 
tion items like tobacco, transportation, and 
recreation. Hence in evaluating the adequacy 
of non-career compensation, military resid- 
ual incomes should be compared to civilian 
residual incomes. The task of estimating 
civilian residual incomes is complicated by 
two empirical problems. One is that the in- 
vestigator must specify a civilian bundle of 
these “basic” items [food, shelter, clothing, 
medical care] that is most comparable to the 
“basic” bundle supplied to the non-career 
enlisted man. Having specified a comparable 
civilian bundle, the other (and simpler) 
problem is to estimate the cost of purchas- 
ing it in the civilian economy. 

It is an admittedly difficult job to specify 
the most comparable civilian bundle. Are 
military food and quarters comparable to 
room and board at a boarding house? Can 
a dress uniform be equated to a Nehru jacket 
and slacks? Faced with these kinds of diffi- 
culties, the pay study group arbitrarily as- 
sumed that all consumer expenditures for 
the four basic items by persons of com- 
parable ages were equivalent to the value of 
the “basic” consumption items that are typi- 
cally supplied to a non-career enlisted man. 
The estimated civilian costs for the four 
basic items were obtained from the 1960-61 
BLS survey of consumer expenditures for 
urban single individuals under 25 years of 
age. The data which were used by the pay 
study group are reproduced in line 1 of 
Table 1. 

To show how these expenditures vary 
across income classes and by marital status, 
I have presented corresponding figures for 
10 income classes of “urban families and 
single individuals with household head un- 
der 25” in lines 3-12, and for all urban fam- 
ilies in which the oldest child is over 18 
years of age, line 14. The pay study group 
included all housing expenditures in their 
measure of “basic” expenditures which ap- 
pears in Tables 1 and 2 as “Basic-A”. The 
“housing” category in the BLS survey in- 
cludes outlays for (a) rental or imputed 
rental value of shelter, (b) fuel, light, and 
water, (c) household operations including 
laundry services and domestic servants, and 
(d) household furnishings. “Basic B” pro- 
vides an alternative measure in which the 
housing component contains outlays only for 
shelter and fuel, light, and water. The two 
measures of basic expenditures are expressed 
as percentages of “income after taxes” in 
Table 2. 

A perusal of lines 3 to 12 of Table 1 re- 
veal that consumer expenditures for all 
items tend to rise as incomes climb. The re- 
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sponsiveness of outlays to income is more 
readily seen by comparing expenditures for 
two widely separated income classes, “2.0— 
3.0” vs. “7.5-10.0"; lines 5 and 10 of Table 1; 
Incomes of families in the latter group ex- 
ceeded those of families in the former by 
226.7 per cent, and this income differential 
was associated with the following increments 
in consumer expenditures. 


INCREMENTS OF CONSUMER EXPENDITURES FOR 2 
SELECTED INCOME CLASSES! 


Item Dollar Percentage 
increment 
850 134.5 
1.333 172.2 
720 135.8 
360 107.5 
336 247.1 
2,879 153, 3 
2, 266 138.8 


1 Obtained from lines 5 and 10 of table 1 for urban families 
* single individuals with head of household under 25 years 
of age. 

These variations in expenditures across in- 
come classes suggest that not all expenditures 
for these four basic items are “necessary” 
to sustain, shelter, clothe, and care for the 
human body. In fact, one can safely con- 
clude that there is a substantial discretion- 
ary element in these expenditure patterns.“ 
Surely part of these expenditures should be 
considered as discretionary expenditures 
[meals at fancy restaurants, dress clothing, 
expenses for maid-service, rental of single- 
unit apartments instead of rooms at board- 
ing houses] and not as equivalent civilian 
expenses to purchase a comparable bundle of 
these four basic items that is supplied to 
the typical recruit. Yet, the procedure fol- 
lowed in this report includes all outlays as 
equivalent to the civilian cost of these four 
questionable necessities. This fundamental 
conceptual error was even further com- 
pounded in this study when the civilian cost 
of these “basic” items was estimated by ap- 
plying the 61.6 per cent figure to the 1966 
civilian incomes after taxes. Since prices 
typically increase at a slower rate than 
money incomes, the money cost of any fixed 
bundle of consumer goods and services typi- 
cally rises by a smaller proportion than the 
rise in money incomes. 

In addition to these two errors, the pay 
study group imparted an upward bias in the 
civilian costs by examining data for only 
urban single unrelated individuals. A ma- 
jority of youths in the military age group of 
17 to 21 years of age reside at home or with 
room-mates. Indeed, reference to Table 1 
(lines 1 and 2) reveals that single individuals 
accounted for only 17.1 per cent of all urban 
families and single individuals with head 
under 25 years of age. The expenditure pat- 
tern of urban families in which the oldest 
child is over 18 years of age provided us with 
an estimate of the cost for these four items; 
these data appear in line 14 of Table 1. The 
BLS survey showed that the typical family 
in this category contained 4.2 individuals. 
Hence, the per capita costs shown in line 15 
were obtained by dividing line 14 by 4.2. The 
per capita costs for food and housing are 


In his economics text, Professor Stigler 
specifies a physiologically adequate diet con- 
sisting of 370 pounds of wheat flour, 57 cans 
of evaporated milk, 111 pounds of cabbage, 
25 pounds of spinach, and 285 pounds of dried 
navy beans. This subsistence diet could have 
been purchased in 1950 for about 8 dollars a 
month or 96 dollars a year. If the cost is ad- 
justed to 1967 prices, a single individual 
could have obtained this subsistence diet for 
only $129 a year in 1967. Most persons spend 
more than this in order to obtain a more 
palatable diet. See G. J. Stigler, The Theory 
of Price, (New York, The MacMillan Co.: 
1952) revised edition, p. 2. 
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sharply reduced when two or more persons 
share these expenses. In my opinion, a rea- 
sonable civilian cost for these four basic 
items should be an average of the per capita 
expenditures for single individuals (line 1) 
and for persons residing with their families, 
(line 15) adjusted for the rise in the con- 
sumer prices of these goods. These estimates 
of the average per capita costs for the four 
basic items in 1967 prices are presented in 
Table 3.8 Given the high responsiveness of 
housing expenditures for operations (includ- 
ing domestic servants) and furnishings, I 
contend that only the expenses for rent and 
fuel, light, and water should be included in 
the civilian cost; i.e. Basic-B is the appropri- 
ate civilian cost corresponding to the basic 
items supplied to the recruit. For those who 
disagree with my judgment, I have provided 
the civilian residual income estimates cor- 
responding to Basic-A in column (3) of 
Table 4. 

A summary of four alternative estimates 
of civilian residual incomes is presented in 
Table 4. The four estimates correspond to 
different ways of measuring the civilian cost 
of the basic items [food, shelter, clothing, 
and medical care] that are provided to en- 
listed men. 

(1) The original estimate developed by the 
pay study group was taken from pp. 15-17 
of the report. 

(2) An adjusted residual income measure 
subtracts social security taxes before apply- 
ing the 61.6 per cent figure to calculate the 
civilian cost of basic items. This correction 
leads to a 9 per cent increase in civilian 
residual incomes, 

(3) Residual income-A defined as total in- 
come less Federal income and social security 
taxes minus the civilian cost of the bundle 
implicit in Basic-A of Table 3. All housing 
expenditures including those for operations 
and furnishings are considered to be neces- 
sary expenses for shelter. 

(4) Residual income-B is defined as total 
income less Federal income and social se- 
curity taxes minus the civilian cost of the 
bundle implicit in Basic-B of Table 3. Only 
outlays for rent and fuel, light, and water 
are included in the civilian cost for shelter. 

Finally, military residual income defined 
as basic pay less Federal income and social 
security taxes was estimated by the pay 
study group (Table 2.4 p. 18) and is re- 
produced in the last column of Table 4. The 
average annual differentials between military 
and civilian residual incomes corresponding 
to the four estimates of civilian residual in- 
comes are shown below.‘ 


(1) Original residual income +439 
(2) Adjustable residual income +3138 
(3) Residual income A222 —211 

— 456 


(4) Residual income B-.------------- 


The third column of Table 3 is an aver- 
age of expenditures by single individuals and 
persons residing with their families, It is still 
an over-estimate of the civilian cost of the 
items supplied to enlisted men since it con- 
tains all expenditures. Hence, the residual 
income estimates shown in Table 4 can be 
considered to be lower bound estimates of 
civilian residual incomes, 

*These averages assume that an enlisted 
man enters active military service at the age 
of 19 and serves for four years. If, however, 
an individual is drafted at age 20 and serves 
for only two years, the average annual dif- 
ferential is larger, From Table 2.4, we find 
that the average military residual income for 
Army enlisted men serving for only two 
years is $1,462. Hence, the differentials be- 
tween military and civilian residual incomes 
for the draftee are: 


(1) Original residual income +118 


(2) Adjusted residual income —9 
(3) Residual income- A —540 
(4) Residual income-B_......... — 785 
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By using their measure of civilian resid- 
ual income (1), the pay study group con- 
cluded that existing basic pay rates for the 
non- career force were fair and equitable 
since it produced a surplus of $439 per year. 
Even if we accept the dubious residual in- 
come concept as the appropriate standard 
for evaluating non-career pay, an altogeth- 
er different conclusion is reached by esti- 
mating civilian residual incomes in a dif- 
ferent (and I contend a more correct) man- 
ner. By subtracting the civilian cost of a 
fixed bundle of basic consumption items 
(instead of simply applying a fixed percent- 
age), I obtained the residual income esti- 
mates shown in columns (8) and (4) of 
Table 4. Moreover, I have argued that Basic- 
B describes a consumption bundle comes 
closest to the bundle of basic items provided 
to enlisted men. This latter standard for com- 
parison implies that the basic pay of first- 
term enlisted men must be increased by $456 
per year in order to achieve parity with 
civilian salaries. 

III. FULL PARITY MILITARY SALARIES 

At the outset, it is observed that there is a 
mid-range deficit between the actual and 
desired force structures. The actual force 
structure has “too many” men in the first 
term (1 to 4 years of service), and “not 
enough” men in the range from 4 to 14 years 
of service. Moreover, finding 11 concludes 
that compensation is a major cause of in- 
adequate retention. The report then identi- 
flies three deficiencies of the existing system 
of military compensation. 

(a) Military pay is unduly complex. 

(b) Military pay is inequitably distributed 
among the members of the force. It is al- 
leged that only 58 per cent of pay is re- 
lated to the work performed, and irrelevant 
considerations like dependency status pro- 
duce wide differentials in military pay. An- 
other “inequity” which is prominently men- 
tioned throughout the report is that all 
career servicemen contribute to a non-vested 
retirement plan and only 37 per cent will 
receive benefits. Finally, allowances for quar- 
ters and subsistence have not kept pace 
with costs. 

(e) Because of the pace oon A e 

there is no clear-cut basis for — 
pat with civilian salaries with the result 
that military pay has lagged behind civilian 
salaries. 

The report contends that the existing mili- 
tary pay system lacks credibility, and because 
of this, servicemen and others (notably banks 
and lending agencies) under-estimate the 
true value of military pay. 

The key proposal of this study is contained 
in recommendation 8 in which it is recom- 
mended that a full parity military salary be 
adopted to replace five pay components for 
members of the career force. The five compo- 
nents are: (1) basic pay, (2) quarters allow- 
ance, (3) subsistence allowance, (4) tax ad- 
vantage, and (5) imputed value of retire- 
ment benefits. The recommended structure 
of full parity military salaries is summarized 
in Table 5.10 (p. 95). Many of the remain- 
ing recommendations of the report deal with 
bookkeeping details created by the switch to 
a salary system of compensation. I shall re- 
strict my comments on the salary proposal 
to four items: 


From the viewpoint of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, quarters and subsistence allow- 
ances are non-taxable thereby imparting a 
tax advantage to servicemen. The tax ad- 
vantage is the increment to basic pay that 
would have been required to yield the same 
“after tax” allowances for quarters and sub- 
sistence, 
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1. The fairness and equity of career com- 
pensation. 

2. Longevity as the basis for in-grade pay 
increases, 

3. Normal and variable re-enlistment bo- 
nuses. 

4, Military estate program. 

1. Fairness and Equity of Career Compen- 
sation: Although the study objectives were 
to design a pay system which was both (1) 
fair and equitable to all servicemen and (2) 
attractive to at least the career force, the 
proposed system of military salaries is pri- 
marily addressed to the first objective. I shall 
briefly comment on the study's shortcomings 
with respect to the latter objective in sub- 
section 3 below on re-enlistment bonuses. 
The full parity military salaries which are 
recommended in this report are intended to 
remedy some alleged and real shortcomings 
of the existing system of military compensa- 
tion by, 

(a) adopting the work level“ standard 
as the criterion by which to compare mili- 
tary and civiJian salaries, 

(b) eliminating the inequitable differential 
due to dependency status, 

(e) lending credibility to military com- 
pensation, 

The report enumerates other reasons for 
adopting the salary system, but these three 
are, in my opinion, the principal arguments. 

It is alleged that the absence of a standard 
for comparing military to civilian Salaries 
has led to inefficiency in the dispensation of 
pay increases, to a lag of military behind 
civilian incomes, and to ambiguities about 
whether existing pay levels are “fair and 
equitable”. In previous pay studies, the con- 
cept of “tax equivalent military income“ 
[consisting of basic pay plus quarters and 
subsistence allowances, plus the tax advan- 
tage] provided a military income measure 
that could be compared to civilian salaries. 
This concept, called “regular military in- 
come” in this report, differs in principle from 
the proposed military salary only through 
the omission of the retirement contribution 
of 6.5 per cent. There is one notable differ- 
ence between tax equivalent income” and 
“full parity salary”; namely, the former in- 
corporates differential quarters and subsist- 
ence allowances according to one’s de- 
pendency status. The differential due to 
dependency status could, however, have been 
removed without turning to the full parity 
salary. I wish only to point out here that we 
had an earlier standard albeit a discrimina- 
tory one favoring married career men with 
families. The work level” standard which is 
recommended in this report (recommenda- 
tion 12) attempts to link military pay grades 
and civil service positions, Hence, a second 
lieutenant, O-1 is equated to a GS-7, while 
O-8 is judged to be equivalent to GS-18. The 
links are established through a job evalua- 
tion of the tasks and responsibilities of the 
positions, The pay study group also examined 
the “cohort” standard wherein military in- 
comes are compared to the civilian incomes 
of persons of similar age and educational at- 
tainment, The “cohort” standard more nearly 
approximates what the serviceman could 
earn if he were placed in the civilian labor 
force, and hence provides a better yardstick 
by which to compare incomes, Adoption of 
the “cohort” standard would, however, re- 
quire more frequent studies to determine al- 
ternative civilian salaries. It is my opinion 
that the “work level” standard (which is in- 
ferior in concept to the “cohort” standard) 
was adopted as the criterion for establishing 
parity because of its administrative sim- 
plicity. I would recommend that in the 
quadrennial reviews, an attempt be made to 
estimate the “cohort” standard to insure that 
the two do not diverge in the future. Year- 
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to-year pay revisions could be tied to the 
simpler work level” standard. 

Under the existing military pay system, as 
pointed out in this report, only 58 per cent 
of military pay is related to the work per- 
formed. The higher quarters and subsist- 
ence allowances which are awarded to 
married men with dependents seem to be 
especially aggravating to the pay study 
group. They argue that if a single enlisted 
man or officer performs the same work as his 
married counterpart, he deserves the same 
pay. I agree with this judgment and endorse 
this reason for the adoption of the salary 
system. 

The report points with alarm to the fact 
that all servicemen implicitly contribute to 
a retirement program, but only 37 per cent 
ever realize benefits. However, this is not the 
only inequity of this type. In a sense, all 
servicemen implicitly contribute to life in- 
surance; yet only those who die collect the 
benefits. The relevant issue is not that only 
37 per cent receive benefits (while under the 
proposed vested retirement plan, every serv- 
iceman receives something), but rather, 
“What is an optimal military estate program 
from the viewpoint of attracting and retain- 
ing an efficient military force?” Many com- 
panies provide profit-sharing and retirement 
programs which are tied to length of service. 
If an executive leaves the firm before a speci- 
fied period of time, he loses his retirement 
benefits. Such schemes are typically designed 
to reduce labor turnover. It is not obvious 
that a fully vested retirement plan is optimal 
from the viewpoint of retention. I do not 
share the pay study group’s concern about 
the so-called inequity in retirement benefits 
when one finds that the early leaver is 
awarded a separation allowance equal to one 
month’s pay for each year of service. Before 
making a recommendation about this so- 
called inequity, further research on the mili- 
tary estate program is needed; see sub-sec- 
tion 4 below. 

Finally, an alleged merit of the salary sys- 
tem is that it will lend credibility to military 
compensation, It is argued that servicemen 
underestimate the true value of quarters and 
subsistence allowances and that they do not 
understand the tax advantage which accrues 
because these allowances are non-taxable. If 
these allegations are correct, it logically fol- 
lows that if quarters and subsistence allow- 
ances were lumped with basic pay and the 
sum subjected to Federal and state income 
taxes, servicemen would consider themselves 
as well off as before. My casual conversations 
with career personnel contradict this credi- 
bility allegation. In discussing pay increases, 
servicemen argue that they prefer a 50-dollar 
increase in the quarters allowance to a 50- 
dollar increase in basic pay. Banks and con- 
sumer credit agencies may suffer from this 
illusion because of the complexities of mili- 
tary pay. Even if one ignores the credibility 
argument, the modest simplification which 
is achieved by a switch to salaries, is worth- 
while, 

2. Longevity as the basis for in-grade in- 
creases; In establishing a recommended pay 
line for the proposed salary system, the pay 
study group considered two bases for in- 
grade pay increases: (1) time in grade and 
(2) longevity meaning years of service for 
pay purposes from the time of initial entry 
into the Armed Forces. It is my opinion that 
the most persuasive argument for the salary 
system is that it creates a pay system more 
closely tied to the productivity or work per- 
formed by the individual. If experience is the 
justification for in-grade pay increases (and 
this is in accordance with pay related to 
productivity), then time in grade is a better 
measure of experience. However, the pay 
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study group rejected this logical basis (time 
in grade) and recommended that longevity 
(total time in service irrespective of pay 
grade) be adopted as the basis for in-grade 
pay increases. The justification for the choice 
of longevity was that promotions are not 
always the results of merit but often reflect 
the availability of budgeted slots in the pay 
grade distribution for each Service. Put in 
another way, it is admitted that the existing 
promotion policies are highly imperfect 
thereby implying that time in grade is a poor 
measure of experience and productivity,“ This 
is followed by an appeal to the doctrine that 
“two wrongs can sometimes make a right.” 

My recommendation would go to the heart 
of the problem; namely, review and ration- 
alize the promotion policies. In passing, the 
Canadian Armed Services (an all-volunteer 
force) has adopted a pay system in which in- 
grade pay increases are tied to time in grade. 

3. Normal and Variable Re-enlistment 
Bonuses: In Chapter 6, the report turns to 
a number of existing pay components which 
are categorized as non-salary compensation. 
It is stated that such compensation is only 
justified to (1) meet hard retention or 
manning requirements, (2) secure volunteers 
for special duties, or (3) compensate for 
arduous or dangerous duty. In line with the 
first two objectives, recommendations 21 and 
23 respectively propose that the normal re- 
enlistment bonus be eliminated and that the 
variable re-enlistment bonus be continued. 
Without further specification, this pair of 
recommendations is consistent with the 
status quo since each re-enlistee could be 
awarded a variable re-enlistment bonus 
equal to what he could have received under 
the old system. I am in slight disagreement 
with the report since some re-enlistment 
bonus is, in my opinion, an efficient means of 
attracting men into the Armed Forces. 

I believe that it is essential to recognize an 
important legal distinction between military 
and civilian employments, An enlisted man 
in his first two or three terms of service 
is legally committed to an obligated tour of 
duty. He must serve for a specified time 
period, and this contractual obligation is 
truly binding on the employee—the enlisted 
serviceman. In the civilian economy, labor 
contracts are rarely binding on the employee 
except in rare instances.’ If a civilian worker 
is unhappy with his job, he can voluntarily 
quit even though he may have signed a 
five year contract; professors and school- 
teachers often do this. The contract is bind- 
ing on the employer, but not on the em- 
ployee. In the light of this distinction, a 
soldier should, in my opinion, be awarded a 
bonus for his legal obligation to the Armed 
Services. 

The report points to the fact that the pro- 
posed salary schedule involves a substantial 
pay increase for first-term enlisted men who 
elect to become members of the career force; 
confer Table 5 of this paper. Indeed, the en- 


6 The reasoning of the pay study group on 
this issue of longevity vs. time in grade re- 
veals another curious contradiction. Earlier, 
they strongly endorsed a salary system 80 
that pay could be related to productivity. 
There, they argued that pay grade was a good 
indicator of productivity. Yet, in this part 
of the report, they state that existing promo- 
tion policies are not always related to merit 
and productivity. The “findings” of the re- 
port have a certain elusive quality, somewhat 
chameleon to suit the recommendation. 

Some exceptions to this rule arise when 
the particular employee is truly unique. 
Movie stars have been compelled to fulfill 
contracts because they were irreplaceable. 
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tire career force will enjoy a 16 per cent in- 
crease in military compensation if the recom- 
mended pay schedule, Table 5.10, is adopted. 
Hence, the report argues that there is no 
need for a normal re-enlistment bonus. I 
wish, however, to raise the question, Is the 
elimination of a normal re-enlistment bonus 
consistent with an efficient, economical pay 
system that can attract and retain a career 
force at least cost?“. I cite an earlier finding 
of the report that enlisted men attach a high 
premium to current vs. future income. If one 
grants this fact, (mamely, a recruit would 
prefer to receive $100 today rather than the 
promise of $120 a year from today), then a 
normal re-enlistment bonus coupled with 
lower military salaries could achieve the de- 
sired force structure at lower cost to the 
government. 

Finally, one might question the desirability 
of the second and subsequent re-enlistments. 
It is somewhat demening to require that the 
enlisted man periodically renew his commit- 
ment to the Armed Forces. Why not adopt a 
system in which a soldier upon his first re- 
enlistment is regarded as a member of the 
career force until separation, The Services 
could still retain control over early separa- 
tion, and the enlisted man is not compelled 
at four or six year intervals to reiterate his 
commitment to the Armed Services. I also 
agree with the variable re-enlistment bonus 
to retain men in the highly technical skills. 

4. The military estate program: The im- 
precise language of Chapter 7 reflects the 
absence of any significant research in formu- 
lating recommendations for the military 
estate program. Given the higher proposed 
full parity salaries and the improvement in 
retention which it is anticipated to elicit, 
more men in the career force will receive 
retirement benefits. Yet, there is no calcula- 
tion in the report to indicate whether the 6.5 
per cent mandatory contribution to a vested 
retirement program will fully finance the 
actuarially expected stream of retirement 
benefits, 

The report in Chapter 4 pointed to the 
fact that the present force structure had 
“too many” men with 15 or more years of 
service. The implication here is that for some 
servicemen, retirement at an earlier age (say 
after twelve years of service) is desirable. Un- 
der the existing military compensation sys- 
tem, an enlisted man who is separated after 
12 years of service would receive a separation 
pay of roughly $5,300 on the basis of 1968 
pay rates; this figure would be around $8,300 
under the salary system, He would receive no 
retirement benefits because he has not com- 
pleted twenty years of service. I presume that 
under the new salary system, this enlisted 
man would recapture his contributions to the 
vested retirement plan either in a lump sum 
or as an annuity. How will his annuity com- 
pare to the annuity received by a man with 
twenty years of service? There is no state- 
ment about revising the military estate pro- 
gram to permit retirement at an earlier date. 

Some actuarial calculations must be car- 
ried out before one can evaluate the merits 
of the recommendations 27-30 of this chap- 
ter. Finally, the report implies that the “im- 
puted value of retirement benefits” which is 
estimated for the entire force (even though 
only 37 per cent now realize benefits) is a 
bona-fide cost to the defense establishment. 
This is surely not the case since DOD pays 
benefits only to those reaching the retire- 
ment point of twenty years. 


IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


To sum up, the report first recommends 
that a different and discriminatory standard 
should be adopted to evaluate the fairness 
and equity of non-career compensation for 
the first-term enlisted men. The report then 
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proceeds to recommend the adoption of full 
parity military salaries for the career force 
including all first-term officers. If the exist- 
ing pay system were continued, the career 
force would have received the regular mili- 
tary incomes [basic pay f quarters and sub- 
sistence allowances g tax advantage] shown 
in the middle lines of Table 5.10. The full 
parity salaries would produce an average pay 
increase of roughly 16 per cent. I have cal- 
culated these percentage increases in career 
compensation for the lower pay grades; these 
figures appear in Table 5. 

If the proposed full parity salary system 
is adopted and applied only to the career 
force, the hidden tax of the draft (in spite 
of the arguments for the residual income 
standard set forth on page 14) will become 
painfully apparent. Consider two enlisted 
men in pay grade E4 with over 2 years of 
service, and performing the same military 
tasks in the Armed Forces. One may have 
elected to re-enlist thereby qualifying him 
for the full parity salary, while the other is 
still undecided. Even though both men have 
the identical rank, perform the same tasks, 
and experience identical living conditions, 
the first man would receive $465 per month 
while the second earns only $311. If $465 per 
month is the necessary sum to achieve fair- 
ness and equity for the career E4, why is $311 
per month fair and equitable for the second 
man who is serving because of his draft 
obligation? 

The profile of regular military incomes 
(tax equivalent income) clearly reveals the 
unfair treatment of first-term enlisted men. 
Table 6 presents estimates of annual tax 
equivalent incomes by years of service for 
pay rates as of 1 July 1968. The pay of en- 
listed men exhibits sharp discontinuities at 
the end of two years (the tour of duty for 
a draftee) and four years (the obligated 
tour for most Air Force, Navy, and Marine 
Corps recruits). The pay of men with over 
four years of service has been regularly ad- 
justed to encourage first-term re-enlistments. 
There is a myopia in this policy of suppress- 
ing pay in the first term (because the draft 
will assure enough recruits) and then offer- 
ing sizeable bonuses and substantially higher 
pay to re-enlist. It is surely reasonable to 
suppose that there is an exploitation effect 
which operates to lower first-term re-enlist- 
ment rates, The recruit who observes that 
his pay is inordinately low because of the 
draft, may easily conclude that the Army is 
capable of wage exploitation. If upon com- 
pletion of his obligated term of service, the 
Army offers him as much or even more in- 
come than he could earn in the civilian econ- 
omy, the recruit may decide not to re-enlist 
because he had been exploited in the past 
and may fear future exploitation. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to quantify the magnitude 
of this exploitation effect. One can, however, 
find several instances in which an employee 
has left a firm because he had been subjected 
to a discriminatory wage policy. 

I strongly recommend that the salary sys- 
tem of compensation be extended to the 
entire force, and that the sharp discontinui- 
ties in the pay profile be eliminated. If these 
recommendations were adopted, the entry 
level pay of a new recruit to enlisted ranks 
would climb from a tax equivalent annual 
income of $2985 to $4800. The rise in entry 
level pay would not only eliminate the hid- 
den tax of the draft, but would also encour- 
age larger flows of true, non-draft-motivated 
volunteers who are far more likely to remain 
in the career force. The added budgetary cost 
of this pay system is only a reallocation from 
a hidden tax that is now placed on draftees 
and draft-motivated volunteers, to an ex- 


plicit higher tax burden on all taxpayers. 
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TABLE 1—SUMMARY OF CONSUMER. EXPENDITURES BY FAMILY TYPE, INCOME, AND 
AGE OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD, 1960-61 


Estimated 


number of Housing- Housing- Medical 
families Food A B Clothing care 
(thou- 
sands) 
Urban families and single 
individuals under 25; 
1 Ls | $669 $749 $505 $421 $105 
„ Families. ...-. 22-2. 1,776 1, 004 1, 467 828 41 281 
Urban families and 7 5 
individuals under 25 by 
income class: 1 
3. Less than 1.0 13 316 774 508 218 21 
4. 2. 190 530 674 453 243 96 
5. 331 632 774 530 335 136 
6. 481 845 1,170 731 365 219 
7. 403 999 1,472 925 421 297 
8. 386 1,160 1,678 973 466 305 
9, 265 1, 258 2, 000 1,105 552 365 
10. 3 62 , 482 2.107 1.250 695 472 
11. 10; . oo 8 3,770 1, 885 1,211 2, 025 619 
P 3 782 2, 599 1,61 390 148 
13. All income classes. 2,142 947 1.343 817 416 251 
Urban families with oldest 
child over 18 years of age: 
14. Per ami 3, 836 1,959 2,010 1, 243 1,013 486 
15. Per capita? 22 3, 836 466 481 296 241 116 
All urban families and 
individuals: f 
16. Average United 
co) US 40, 132 1,311 1, 589 992 558 355 


1 Urban families and single individuals with household head under 25 years of age were clas- 
aes ey) a income groups on the basis of their income after taxes. Categories here are in thou- 
sands of dollars. 

2 The estimated 3,836,000 families in this category reported an average family size of 4.2 indi- 
viduals of whom 1.3 were full-time earners. The typical family reported only 1 child under 18 
Pii oe 177 per capita figures of line 15 were obtained by dividing line 14 by the average 

family size of 4.2, 


Source: Consumer Expenditures and Income; Cross-Classification of Family Characteristics, 
Urban United States, 1960-61.“ . mes 2—pt. A, to BLS Report 237-38 (July 1964); see 
especially tables 12A, 12B, 13A, and 14A. 


TABLE 2.—BASIC EXPENDITURES AND INCOME AFTER TAXES, BY FAMILY TYPE AND 


INCOME 
Income E As percent of income 
after Basic-A Basic- 83 ————————— 
taxes Basic-A Basic-B 
Urban families and single individuals 
under 25: 
J. Single. - 3,154 1 1,700 61.6 53.9 
2. Families. 4,528 3, 167 2, 528 69. 9 55. 8 
Urban families and single individuals 
under 25 by income class: 
T A TAREE ET 667 1,329 1, 063 199.3 159. 4 
4. 1.0 to 586 1,543 1, 323 97.3 83.4 
5. 2.0 to 514 1,877 1,633 74.7 65.0 
6. 3.0 to 529 2, 599 2, 160 73.7 61.2 
7. 4.0 to 482 3, 189 2,642 71.2 59.0 
8. 5.0 to 412 3,609 2, 904 66.7 53.7 
9. 6.0 to 705 4, He 3, 280 62.3 48.9 
0. 7.5 to 8, 213 4,7: 3, 899 57.9 47.5 
1. 10. 15,043 8,299 7,625 55.2 50.7 
5 640 3,919 2, 936 21.0 15.8 
4, 293 2,957 2, 431 68.9 56.6 
of age: 
ͤy— ̃² y LULL? 9,455 5,478 4,701 57.9 49,7 
15. Per ca 2. 1. 1,119 57.9 49.7 
All urban families and individuals: 
16. Average United States. 5, 906 3,813 3,216 54.5 


Note: See table 1 for notes. 


TABLE 3.—PER CAPITA CIVILIAN EXPENDITURES FOR 4 BASIC ITEMS IN 1967 PRICES 
(FOR INDIVIDUALS UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE) 


Item Single indi- Living with Average 
uals family 
755 526 641 
827 531 680 
547 321 434 
468 268 368 


ABSTRACT OF “MODERNIZING MILITARY 
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tions which I strongly feel are contrary to 
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TABLE 3.—PER CAPITA CIVILIAN EXPENDITURES FOR 4 BASIC ITEMS IN 1967 PRICES (FOR 
INDIVIDUALS UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE)—Continued 


Item ie indi- Living with Average 
viduals family 
4. Medical care 131 145 138 
Basic—A 2, 181 1,470 1.826 
Basic—B 1,901 1, 260 1, 581 


ee ns —— ee a 

Source: Computed from lines 1 and 15 of tables 1 and 2. The per capita expenditures were 
inflated by the appropriate component of the Consumers Price Index as reported in the 1968 
Economic Report of the President, table 45, P 261. Each expenditure item was inflated by the 
w 55 index to the average of the indexes for 1960 and 1961. The indexes and the ratios 


1960 1961 1967 Ratio 
101.4 102. 6 115.2 1.129 
103.1 103.9 114.3 1. 104 
103.1 104. 4 112.4 1.083 
102.2 103.0 114.0 1.111 
108. 1 111.3 136. 7 1. 246 
TABLE 4.—REVISED ESTIMATES OF RESIDUAL INCOME FOR CIVILIANS, 1966 1 
income Alternative estimates of residual income Military 
before residual 
taxes a) (2) (3) (4) income 2 
Minimum wage floor 3, 328 984 1,074 971 Je GAG; ine AAE 
High school graduates by age: 
8 3, 756 1,100 1,202 1, 303 1,548 Silo 
4,111 1,198 1.309 1.583 1.828 1.202 
4.465 , 296 1,417 1, 862 2.107 1.522 
4,820 1, 393 1,524 2,141 , 386 1,985 
5,175 1,471 1,611 2,371 2,616 2,403 


ee aa L L E 
eee were taken from pp. 15 and 17 of the report. The 4 estimates of residual income 
espond to— 
G The original estimates presented in tables 2.1 and 2.3 of the report, see p. 15 and p. 17. 
2) Adjusted residual income after correcting for the erroneous treatment of social security 
taxes. It still assumes that the cost of basic items is 61.6 l of income after taxes. 
(3) Residual income—A assumes that the average 1967 cost of the basic items is $1,826 
as shown in table 3 of this paper. 
Residual income—B assumes that the cost of the basic items is $1,581. 
Figures apply to total DOD and were taken from table 2.4, p. 18. 


TABLE 5.—PERCENTAGE INCREMENTS OF FULL PARITY SALARIES OVER 
REGULAR COMPENSATION 


Pay grade 
02 0¹ E6 E5 E4 

0 to AN Ae TORI ITTE TA 
E 2... A ²˙ AAA 
2 to 3_. 18.8 18.9 49.8 
3 to 4 7.0 17.8 47.0 
4to6 7.6 16.9 17.3 
6 to 8_ 8.9 14,0 16.1 
8 to 10. 12.0 13.2 18.4 
10 to 15.1 12.4 20.6 
. e 11.2 20.6 
LCR pt Eee ES A A 12.5 20.6 

Source: Computed from data in table 5.10, p. 95 of “Modernizing Military pay.“ Figures repre- 


sent the percentage increase resulting from the switch from tax equivalent regular military income 
(basic pay plus quarters and subsistence allowances plus tax advantage) to the proposed full 
parity military salaries. 


TABLE 6.—TOTAL MILITARY INCOME BY YEARS OF SERVICE 
{Total DOD enlisted ranks for pay rates as of July 1, 1968] 


Total military income Basic pay Basic pay 
Years of service > OO 8 percent 
Amount Percent Amount Percent of total 
increase ! increase! income 
eee n S 51.0 
1 to 2. 3.479 16.5 1,963 28.9 56.4 
2 to 3.. 4, 394 26.8 2, 805 42,9 63.8 
3 to 4.. 4,959 12.9 3, 299 17.6 66.5 
4 to 6. 5, 929 19.6 3,940 19.4 66.5 
6 to 8. 6,214 2.4 4, 203 3.3 67.6 
8 to 10. 6,791 4.6 4,726 6.2 69. 6 
10 to 12. 7,258 3.4 5,141 4.4 70.8 
12 to 14 7,644 2.7 5, 493 3.4 71.9 
14 to 16 7,917 1.8 5,742 2.3 72.5 
16 to 18. 7,997 5 5,822 47 72.8 
18 to 20. 8, 499 3.1 6, 274 3.9 73.8 
20 to 22 8, 892 2.3 6, 624 2.8 74.5 
22 to 24 11.280 13.4 8,740 16.0 77.5 
24 to 28 13, 122 8.2 10, 350 9.2 78.9 
26 to 28 14, 004 3.4 11,178 4.0 79.8 
28 to 31 14,610 2.2 11.712 2.4 80, 2 
31 to 34 16,114 3.4 13, 036 3.8 81.0 
34 and over. 16, 164 oe 7 1 80.9 


1 Figures represent the average annual percentage increases in pay. 


force: (1) the non-career force defined as 


Pay, A CRITIQUE” 

The attached paper was written with two 
objectives in mind. It first summarizes those 
features of the report, “Modernizing Military 
Pay” which I felt to be important. It then 
proceeds to examine specific recommenda- 


an equitable and efficient system of military 
compensation. This abstract enumerates the 
salient features of my criticisms. 

1. The report concludes in Finding 1 that 
compensation principles and concepts must 
be separately evaluated for two parts of the 


all first-term enlisted men who have not 
made a commitment to the career force, and 
(2) the career force defined as the remaind- 
er of the active duty forces including first- 
term Officers. The report recommends the 
adoption of the residual income standard for 
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evaluating the fairness and equity of non- 
career. compensation, where residual income 
is defined as the income left after allowances 
for taxes and certain basic consumption 
items like food, housing, clothing, and medi- 
cal care which are supplied in kind to many 
servicemen and to most first-term service- 
men. 

2. Three of the four reasons which are cited 
by the pay study group to justify this sep- 
arate standard for first term enlisted men are 
found to be equally applicable to all men on 
their first tour of duty—officers and enlisted 
men, Acceptance of these three reasons logi- 
cally implies that the same residual income 
standard should be adopted for evaluating 
the pay of first term officers. 

3. The implication of the fourth reason for 
a separate standard is that because most first 
term enlisted men are single and young, their 
needs for income are somehow less than their 
older counterparts in the career force. This 
line of argument is, however, diametrically 
opposed to the pay philosophy espoused in 
Chapters 3 and 4 of this report in which it 
is argued that pay should be related to work 
performed and not based on such irrelevant 
“needs” criteria as the number of depend- 
ents. 

4, Even if one accepts the residual income 
standard as the basis for evaluating the fair- 
ness and equity of first-term enlisted men’s 
pay, the pay study group presents statistical- 
ly invalid estimates of civilian residual in- 
comes. A better approximation to a valid 
measure of civilian residual incomes is pre- 
sented in column (4) of Table 4 in this pa- 
per. According to these estimates, basic pay 
after taxes must be raised by an average of 
456 dollars per year to achieve parity with 
civilian residual incomes. 

5. The key recommendation of the pay 
study group is to replace the existing sys- 
tem of military compensation by a system of 
full parity military salaries which are de- 
signed (1) to simplify the complexities of 
the existing system, (2) to provide a stand- 
ard by which to compare military and civil- 
ian salaries, (3) to eliminate some inequities 
in the existing pay system, and (4) to lend 
credibility to military pay. 

6. The work level” standard is proposed 
in recommendation 12 as the appropriate 
basis for comparisons of military and civilian 
salaries. It is inferior in concept to the 
“cohort” standard but administratively sim- 
pler. It is my opinion that the pay study 
group in their quadrennial review of mili- 
tary pay should adopt the “cohort” standard 
as the benchmark for evaluating parity and 
use the “work level” standard for year-to- 
year adjustments in pay. 

7. The lack of credibility in the existing 
military pay system is largely a myth. It is 
not pertinent to the reasons for switching 
to a salary system and should be largely 
ignored. 

8. Recommendation 13 of the report pro- 
poses that in-grade pay increases be tied to 
longevity because present promotion policies 
are imperfect and do not always reflect merit 
or the quality of work performed. I would 
recommend that the preferable policy is to 
rationalize and perfect promotion policies 
and to adopt time in grade as the basis for 
in-grade pay increases. 

9. Complete elimination of the normal re- 
enlistment bonus (recommendation 21) is 
not consistent with an efficient pay system 
designed to attract and retain qualified mili- 
tary personnel, In the light of the high time 
preference of most youths (who discount 
future income at very high discount rates) 
and the legal commitment associated with 
enlistment and re-enlistment in the active 
duty forces, the maintenance of some 
normal re-enlistment bonus (together with 
lower salaries) offers a more economical pay 
system for attracting and retaining qualified 
personnel. 

10. I strongly recommend that the pro- 
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posed system of full parity military salaries 
be adopted for all servicemen in the active 
duty forces—officers, career enlisted men, 
and first-term enlisted men. Failure to do 
so (meaning adoption of the two pay stand- 
ards- residual income for first-term enlisted 
men and full parity salary for officers and 
career enlisted men) would lead to an em- 
barrassing situation wherein men of the 
same rank, performing identical military 
tasks, and living in the same barracks could 
have vastly different pay. Consider for ex- 
ample, two men with over two years of 
service and in pay grade E4. If one re-enlists 
and becomes a member of the career force, 
his pay would climb from $311 per month to 
$465. The other man who may still be un- 
decided will continue to draw the lower 
monthly pay of $311 even though he may be 
doing the same work, incurring identical 
risks, and suffering equally odious living ac- 
commodations as his colleague. Why is it 
that $311 per month is judged to be fair 
and equitable under the residual income 
standard, but under the full parity income 
standard, the E4 requires a monthly pay of 
$465 to achieve fairness and equity? The 
only explanation for the double standard 
is that the draft and the threat of being 
drafted assures adequate supplies of new 
recruits. Those who are drafted or who vol- 
unteer because of the threat of a draft must 
continue to bear the hidden tax of the draft 
if the double standard recommended by the 
pay study group is enacted into the next 
military pay bill. 
WALTER Y. Ox, 


University of Rochester. 
JULY 30, 1968. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS SHOWS SST A 
POOR INVESTMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
supersonic transport development pro- 
gram has been delayed because of the 
necessity for changes in its design—at 
least that is what the FAA says is the 
reason for the delay. But next year we 
will again be faced with the decision as 
to whether funds should be appropriated 
to continue SST development at taxpayer 
expense. 

When we make that decision we would 
be wise to listen to the counsel of objec- 
tive economic analysis. Such counsel was 
presented to the Subcommittee on Econ- 
omy in Government of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee on August 1 by Dr. 
Laurence E. Lynn Jr., a Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Economics 
and Resource Analysis. 

Dr. Lynn demonstrated that by ob- 
jective standards the SST represents a 
highly questionable financial undertak- 
ing for the Federal Government. 

In his testimony, Dr. Lynn subjected 
the SST to rigorous financial analysis. 
And he came up with the conclusion that 
if the opportunity cost of funds is esti- 
mated at 5 percent, the SST program will 
lose a billion dollars by 1990 using In- 
stitute for Defense Analyses market 
projections. 

Dr. Lynn was addressing himself in 
his appearance before the Subcommittee 
to the subject of discount rates for evalu- 
ating the return on investments in public 
Programs. 

Economists generally agree that the 
appropriate discount rate to use in evalu- 
ating public programs is the opportunity 
cost of capital in the private sector. In 
other words, the discount rate should re- 
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flect the rate of return that a given 
amount of resources employed by the 
Government could earn in the private 
sector. 

There is wide agreement that the pres- 
ent opportunity cost of capital in the pri- 
vate sector is in the 7-10 percent range. 
When the Government uses a discount 
rate lower than the opportunity cost of 
capital in the private sector, there is 
a misallocation of resources from the pri- 
vate to the public sector, from a higher 
return use to a lower return use. This is 
exactly what we are doing in pouring 
money into the SST program. 

Dr. Lynn’s analysis shows that, us- 
ing the overly optimistic FAA market 
projections, the SST program breaks 
even as far as the Government is con- 
cerned at a discount rate of 6.85 per- 
cent. Using the market projections of the 
Institute for Defense Analysis, which I 
regard as far more realistic than the 
FAA's projections, the breakeven rate is 
1.33 percent. If a higher discount rate is 
used, the program will not break even. 

Dr. Lynn's testimony makes it unmis- 
takably clear that the SST project viewed 
strictly as a financial venture is a waste 
of public money. 

I ask unanimous consent that the por- 
tion of Dr. Lynn's testimony dealing with 
the SST be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT PROGRAM 

The Department of Defense has in the 
past participated in economic analysis of the 
Supersonic Transport Program and has a 
continuing responsibility to review the pro- 
gram for potential military uses. The follow- 
ing table shows the potential profitability 
of the SST program purely as a financial 
investment: the present value of total pro- 
gram costs to the government is subtracted 
from the present value of the return flow of 
funds from the manufacturer. No attempt 
is made to pass on the merits of the non- 
financial aspects of the program. All SST 
costs prior to FY69 are considered “sunk”, 
and the calculations assume a fresh decision 
can be made on whether to continue the 


program. 
PRESENT VALUE OF SST INVESTMENT 
[In millions of dollars} 


Discount rate 
5 10 15 
percent percent percent 


SST market as calculated by Insti- 


tute for Defense Analyses (IDA).. —344 —528 —579 
SST market as calculated by Federal 
Aviation Administration (FAA)... 218 —239 —421 


Based on FAA estimated of the potential 
size of the SST market, the program breaks 
even as far as the government is concerned 
at a discount rate of 6.85 percent. If the op- 
portunity cost of the program's funds is esti- 
mated at greater than 6.85 percent, the pro- 
gram will not break even. Using IDA esti- 
mates of market size (which assume that 
sonic boom restrictions will limit sales), the 
breakeven rate is 1.33 percent. If a higher 
discount rate is used the program will not 
break even. 

The following table shows results from the 
same calculations but allowing interest 
charges to accumulate through 1990, rather 
than discounting program costs back to th 
present. ‘ 
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SST PROGRAM COSTS TO 1990 INCLUDING 
INTEREST CHARGES 


[In millions of dollars} 


Interest rate 


5 10 15 
percent percent percent 
1 ee 
IDA estimates of market size. —1,057 —4,370 —14, 401 
FAA ‘estimates of market size_ 670 —2,143 —10, 477 


—— am 


Thus, if the opportunity cost of funds is 
estimated at 5%, the program will lose a bil- 
lion dollars by 1990 using IDA estimates of 
market size but will earn a return for the gov- 
ernment of $670 million using FAA market es- 
timates. At 10%, the program will cost the 
government $4.4 billion by IDA market esti- 
mates, $2.1 billion by FAA market estimates. 


STATEMENTS BY SENATOR JOHN 
SHERMAN COOPER IN SUPPORT 
OF THE NOMINATION OF GOV. 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER AS RE- 
PUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR PRES- 
IDENT 


Mr., COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement I made on July 
2, 1968, in support of the nomination of 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York for 
the Presidency of the United States by 
the Republican Convention. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement I made 
opening a press conference on July 24, 
1968, in which Senators Javits, MORTON, 
Brooke, Scott, and PEarson partici- 
pated—all expressing specific reasons 
why Governor Rockefeller should be 
nominated for President by the Repub- 
lican Convention. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a press notice is- 
sued by all the Senators who participated 
in the press conference. 

I hope very much that the representa- 
tives of the Republican Party at Miami 
will consider the serious problems our 
country faces—the diverse views of the 
people of our country, the necessity for 
selecting as our party nominee the can- 
didate who can best meet these problems 
and secure the cooperation and support 
of all elements of our people. These are 
the crucial needs of our time. The Re- 
publican Party must look to the future 
of our country. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN 
COOPER IN SUPPORT OF THE NOMINATION OF 
GOVERNOR NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER AS RE- 
PUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT, JULY 2, 
1968 
The Republican organization and its dele- 

gates owe an obligation to its party mem- 


bership and to the country not to foreclose 
an convention at Miami. Its primary 
obligation is not to any candidate at this 
critical time, but to give the delegates and 
the party full opportunity to consider and 
to select the candidate who can manage the 
problems of our country—different and more 
difficult than ever before. It owes no debt to 
anyone; its duty is to the future of America. 


I pre-1968 costs are included in these 
calculations, the government’s cost is $6.5- 
$9.0 billion. 
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First, everyone knows that the next Re- 
publican President must be able to deal ef- 
fectively with the country’s problems—both 
domestic and foreign. Governor Rockefeller 
is the only candidate of either party with 
executive experience. His proven success in 
New York—a State larger than most nations, 
and with problems paralleling those of the 
entire nation—is in the Eisenhower tradition 
marked by fiscal responsibility, progress and 
humaneness. 

Abroad, Vietnam remains our chief con- 
cern, but other issues of foreign policy loom 
up. Governor Rockefeller is not locked in by 
old Vietnam policies of escalation, by rash 
statements or easy solutions. His wide expe- 
rience in foreign affairs commands confi- 
dence and gives our country a greater assur- 
ance of judgment in the conduct of foreign 
policy. 

A new and absolutely critical question 
arises in considering the selection of our 
nominee. Which candidate has the qualifi- 
cations to assure the lawful and orderly proc- 
esses of our country and at the same time to 
attract and hold the confidence and cooper- 
ation of the differing and sometimes 
alienated elements of our people? This qual- 
ity of the next President requires firmness, 
understanding and the support and partici- 
pation of all groups of our people. 

I believe a majority of our party and a 
majority of the American people believe that 
Governor Rockefeller is best qualified for this 
task. We owe it to our party and all the 
American people to select as our nominee the 
candidate who can best govern and lead the 
country. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN 
COOPER, REPUBLICAN OF KENTUCKY, AT PRESS 
CONFERENCE OF SENATORS FOR ROCKEFELLER 
S-207, THE OAPITOL, JULY 24, 1968 


The Senators who are here today are de- 
clared supporters of Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller. 

We have called this meeting prior to the 
convening of the Republican National Con- 
vention to urge that the delegates to the 
Convention, our Republican leaders, and the 
broad membership of our Party continue to 
give the most thorough consideration to the 
qualifications of the candidates and their 
ability to manage the affairs of our country 
and to lead and bring together our people. 

The people of the country are concerned— 
and properly so—with the critical problems 
domestic and international—and with the 
divisions among our people, the latter a con- 
dition we have not known since the Civil 
War. The Republican candidate who has the 
recognized experience, qualification, and 
who can secure the acceptance of the various 
elements of our population will have the 
best chance of election and even of great 
importance for our country, the ability to 
lead it toward the solution of its problems 
and to effectively exercise his responsibil- 
ities as President. On this basis, we believe 
it evident. that Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
has the best chance to be elected and is the 
best qualified to serve the country as 
President. 

He has spoken on the issues—and alone 
on Vietnam—an issue which no candidate 
can avoid, and which our nominee must 
meet squarely in the coming campaign, if 
he is to be elected. As Governor of New York, 
he has dealt with problems paralleling the 
major problems of our country. He is the 
only candidate who has large administrative 
experience. He has the acceptance of all ele- 
ments of the Republican Party and of the 
people of the country. 

It is our view that at this critical time in 
our country, our Party organization, our 
leaders and the delegates to our Convention 
have an obligation to select as the Republi- 
can nominee the candidate who can best 
serve the future of America. We believe that 
it is Governor Nelson Rockefeller. 


August 2, 1968 


SENATORS FOR ROCKEFELLER, WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 24, 1968, S-207, THE CAPITOL, 3:00 P.M. 


Senator Epwarp W. BROOKE, Mass., Senator 
JOHN SHERMAN CoopER, Ky., Senator JacoB 
K. Javits, N.Y., Senator THruston B. Mon- 
TON, Ky., Senator James B. Pearson, Kans., 
Senator HucxH Scort, Pa. 

We Senators who have called this press 
conference are all supporters of Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller. 

We have called this conference for two 
reasons, 

First, we are convinced that Nelson Rocke- 
feller can win the Presidency as the candi- 
date of our party. We are also convinced 
that he can—and will—win the nomination. 

Second—and far more important—we are 
deeply convinced that Nelson Rockefeller is 
the only candidate of either party who can 
unite this divided and embittered country in 
a time of great danger. 

Each of us has his own special field of 
interest; his own geographical and political 
point of view. Each of us will try to explain 
why, from his own point of view, the nomi- 
nation and election of Nelson Rockefeller as 
the next President of the United States is a 
vital national need. 


THE AVIATION CRISIS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
problems of air safety and congestion 
have once again been propelled into the 
forefront of public concern. 

On this occasion the circumstances are 
somewhat different than in the past. 
Usually, such concern is voiced immedi- 
ately following the tragic occurance of a 
major air disaster. Now, it takes place 
because our air traffic control system has 
been stretched to the limit, our major 
airports have become saturated, and the 
convenience of air transportation is rap- 
idly disappearing because of inadequate 
air terminal facilities. 

Under the present conditions it is most 
fortunate that we have not had a major 
air disaster. A great deal of tribute must 
be paid to the dedicated pilots and air 
traffic controllers who make this con- 
gested system work. 

Last week, in an effort to rectify part 
of the problem, the Senate added funds 
to employ additional air traffic control- 
lers. This was the second time in less 
than a year that the Senate felt com- 
pelled to provide the air traffic control 
operations of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration with more money than 
originally requested. 

While I am among the first to praise 
Federal agencies seeking to economize, 
Iam frankly puzzled by the FAA’s appar- 
ent failure to anticipate its manpower 
and facility needs in the area of air traf- 
fic control. 

Obviously, the present crisis did not 
appear out of thin air. The warning flags 
of impending crisis have been flying for 
sometime, but apparently the FAA chose 
to ignore them. I believe it should have 
been possible for the FAA to foresee what 
was going to happen and thus have taken 
a necessary to avert the present 
c . 

To imply that the crisis is primarily 
caused by a lack of funds would be an 
oversimplification. For example, it has 
recently come to light that needed air 
safety equipment at Baltimore’s Friend- 
ship Airport has been sitting in crates, 
unused, for nearly two and a half years. 
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How, I ask, how, could an agency with 
an established reputation for efficient 
management permit such a situation to 
exist? Clearly, a public explanation is re- 
quired and corrective action must be 
taken—not at the regular everyday pace, 
but working around the clock until the 
job is completed. 

There are additional signs that the 
FAA is suffering from management prob- 
lems, I believe it is no accident that the 
air traffic controllers are coming to the 
public and the Congress with their com- 
plaints and recommendations. It is ap- 
parent to me that there has been a seri- 
ous breakdown in communication be- 
tween the men on the front lines and the 
FAA’s management. Controllers I have 
talked with inform me that their sug- 
gestions fall upon deaf ears; that prom- 
ises of action were never implemented. 
Such reports have become too widespread 
to be ignored. 

The situation is all the more critical 
in that it will take years to set the entire 
system straight—from top to bottom. 
And this task is all the more difficult be- 
cause various segments of the aviation 
community are deeply divided as to how 
to proceed from where we are today. 

Mr. President, it will take time to re- 
store a sense of order and convenience to 
our air transportation system. The prob- 
lems are too difficult to lend themselves 
to simple overnight solutions, but a start 
must be made. The system must be set 
right. 


CONVENTIONS ALERTED TO PUBLIC 
DEMAND FOR GUN LAWS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I hope that 
as the national nominating conventions 
of the Democratic and Republican 
Parties sit to choose a candidate for 
President, and draw a party platform, 
they will not forget that the majority 
of the American people want strong fire- 
arms control laws. 

Stronger firearms control laws should 
be a major plank in the domestic plat- 
forms of both parties if the people are to 
be served. Sane firearms laws should be 
uppermost in the minds and concerns of 
all legislators, Federal, State, and local, 
interested in reducing crime. 

Our great political parties are seeking 
public support on the issues of our time. 
The public's wish on the matter of regu- 
lating firearms is clear. 

Most of the public has consistently 
asked for the strongest kind of firearms 
control. 

There is no real question of that. 

I suggest, then, a plank in both party 
platforms calling for the immediate 
adoption by Congress of the kind of fire- 
arms regulations the public has so long 
sought. 

And I suggest that when Congress re- 
convenes in September that the delay, 
the foot dragging, the open and out- 
rageous attempts to compromise a strong 
and well-thought-out firearms law cease. 

I suggest that a law be passed that 
serves the public interest, rather than the 
private interests. 

Indeed, I plead with my colleagues to 
do the right thing and pass a law that 
will keep firearms out of the hands of 
those who should not have them. 
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It is not fair that the gun lobby wins 
every time. 

Let us give the public a fair shake. 

Let the 90th Congress pass the law we 
all know is needed. 

As a reminder of this widespread sup- 
port for strong firearms laws, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks 
a selection of editorials, by no means 
complete, reflecting public opinion from 
newspapers large and small, from rural 
and metropolitan areas and from every 
section of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

[From the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer 
June 23, 1968] 


TOWARD GUN CONTROL 


There have been encouraging indications 
during the past week that Congress is about 
to enact important gun control legislation. 

On Thursday, the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee approved a bill which would place a 
strict ban on the mail order sale of rifles and 
shotguns. The full House is expected to vote 
on the measure this week. A companion bill 
in the Senate is scheduled to be acted upon 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee next 
Thursday. 

The significant House action followed 
Wednesday’s signing of an anti-crime bill 
by President Johnson. Among its provisions 
is a prohibition against the mail order sale 
of handguns. Thus, if Congress follows 
through this week with passage of the pend- 
ing bills covering rifles and shotguns, all 
firearms purchases will be barred from the 
mails. 

Still a possibility is legislation to require 
registration of all firearms and licensing 
of all gunowners. 

Qualified persons who have legitimate rea- 
sons for wanting to own guns have nothing 
to fear from such legislation which would 
go a long way toward keeping firearms out 
of the hands of criminals and maniacs. 

It is now up to Congress to move swiftly 
and surely toward passage of the pending 
bills. No one doubts that senators and con- 
gressmen will be strongly pressured, by such 
groups as the National Rifle Association, to 
kill or dilute gun control legislation, This 
pressure must be resisted, in face of the 
overwhelming lessons of tragedy and the 
fact that domestic firearms have caused the 
deaths of more Americans than all the wars 
America has fought. 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, June 
21, 19668] 
A START AGAINST CRIME 


The omnibus crime control bill signed by 
President Johnson after days of hesitation 
falls well short of the mark in some instances 
and appears to overstep in others. This is the 
way with omnibus bills. They seldom make 
everybody happy, but it always seems a shame 
to sacrifice the good features unless the 
others are unthinkably bad. 

The President took a particularly dim view 
of the measure’s Title III, which permits 
police wiretapping and eavesdropping in the 
investigation of many types of crime. He had 
hoped to limit such practices to national 
security cases. But extending them to other 
categories of crime seems only in keeping 
with the need—if Massachusetts can be taken 
as an example. Most of what the authorities 
know about mob operations in this and 
neighboring states has not qualified as evi- 
dence because it has been learned by “bug- 
ging” techniques. 

Title II of the bill runs smack into recent 
Supreme Court rulings in all confes- 
sions to be admitted as evidence if the court 
decides they were made voluntarily, regard- 
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less of whether the defendant was apprised 
of his rights to have an attorney and to 
remain silent. This and other Title II provi- 
sions will be fair game for appeals to the 
high court. Aside from what merit they may 
have, their inclusion in the bill is likely to 
generate confusion more than anything else. 

Perhaps the most valuable parts of the 
crime bill are Titles I and IV. Title I author- 
izes federal grants of up to $100 million in 
the fiscal year starting July 1 and $300 mil- 
lion the following year to improve police 
forces and enforcement methods. One of the 
benefits of these grants should be a willing- 
ness, in turn, of cities and towns to pay their 
policemen more than most of them are get- 
ting. Title IV bans the interstate mailing 
of handguns and ammunition and bans the 
sale of handguns over the counter under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

Meanwhile, what ought to be done 
promptly, either as an amendment to the 
omnibus measure or as a separate bill, is to 
extend the ban on interstate malling to 
rifles and shotguns, in addition to handguns. 
The President has proposed this, and the 
prospects are good for enactment by Con- 
gress. 

[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal, 
June 23, 1968] 


TACTICAL Boo-Boo: CONTROL FIGHT BY RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION Is BACKFIRING 
(By Bob Brown) 

It is now obvious that the principal lobby 
against gun control legislation, the National 
Rifle Association, made a tactical boo-boo. 

In opposing new laws down through the 
years, and in exaggerating potential effects 
of any such legislation, the opponents have 
virtually assured stronger controls than 
would have been acceptable in the. past. 

A few years ago advocates of controls would 
have settled for a couple of relatively harm- 
less moves—strengthening laws to keep guns 
away from felons, mental defectives, juve- 
niles and narcotics, addicts, and passage of a 
law requiring registration of all firearms, 

But opponents would have none of this. 
They wanted no controls, other than those 
designed to keep handguns away from felons. 
They fought virtually all else, although NRA 
President Harold Glassen said the organiza- 
tion supported the mild bill signed by Pres- 
ident Johnson halting the sale of hand guns 
by mail. 

Generally a few basic arguments have been 
used to fight gun control laws, including the 
insistence that controls infringe upon an in- 
dividual’s constitutional right to bear arms. 

Unfortunately, the anti-control people have 
quoted only the second half of the Second 
Amendment in the Bill of Rights and have 
ignored the first half. The full amendment 
reads: “A well-regulated militia, being nec- 
essary to the security of a free state, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” The courts have con- 
sistently interpreted this as referring to col- 
lective right, not an individual privilege. 

Opponents have also argued that “guns 
don't kill people; people kill people.“ As guns 
are inanimate, this is true. But in the hands 
of people guns can be dangerous—either pur- 
posely or accidentally. The anticontrol group 
argues that if guns are to be then 
there should also be registration for knives, 
axes, clubs, beer bottles and other imple- 
ments occasionally used to kill. Legislative 
bodies have recognized the danger of knives— 
as in New Mexico switch blade knives are 
outlawed. But records indicate that in areas 
where gun laws are weak—such as Missis- 
sippi, Texas and Florida, guns were used re- 
spectively, in 71, 69 and 66 per cent of all 
murders during the four years ending in 1965. 
Incidentally, in three states with strong 
laws—New Jersey, Massachusetts and New 
York—the comparable rate was 38, 35 and 
32 per cent. 
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The NRA and its members have argued 
that any move toward gun control legisla- 
tion means the eventual outlawing of guns, 
And they have insisted that when guns are 
outlawed, “only outlaws will have guns.” 
They feel that if guns are ever taken away 
from the law-abiding citizen he will be left 
defenseless while the criminal will ignore 
the law and steal a gun—‘as he usually does 
anyway.“ Actually, criminals have not 
needed to steal guns in many areas, includ- 
ing New Mexico. They have had no trouble 
purchasing them legitimately or through 
the mail. A 1965 study showed that nearly 
25 per cent of 4069 mail-order guns shipped 
by two Chicago firms went to convicted 
criminals. 

Some of our bigger mail-order firms—in- 
cluding Sears and Montgomery Ward—have 
stopped shipping guns but only legislation 
will stop this traffic by fly-by-night outfits. 

There is nothing in the present batch of 
legislation designed to keep guns away from 
law-abiding adult citizens although crim- 
inologists wonder how good an idea it is 
for the average citizen to keep a pistol at 
his bedside for self-defense. Many fatal ac- 
cidents occur through the use of “unloaded” 
guns; records indicate that two-thirds of 
criminal assaults and three-fourths of 
homicides result from quarrels among fam- 
ily or friends. 

Actually it is this fear that the govern- 
ment will end all private ownership of fire- 
arms which underlies the NRA’s opposition 
to registration of any weapons. The argu- 
ment is that once local police were em- 
powerec to reject applicants for a permit 
to own a weapon, they would do so capri- 
ciously or on the basis of personal or polit- 
ical prejudice. In New Jersey, with a strong 
law, of 89,500 requests for firearm permits, 
100 have been denied. 

Another group opposes registration on the 
grounds invading Communists would 
merely have to get the lists from police to 
disarm the nation. In this nuclear age this 
contention does not seem valid. 

At this time a considerably stronger gun 
control system seems likely from Congress. 
A House committee has approved—and a 
Senate group is expected to follow suit—a 
new bill to stretch the mail order ban of 
hand guns to cover rifles, shotguns and am- 
munition. The same measure limits over the 
counter sales to state residents who must 
be 18 years old to buy rifles and shotguns 
and ammunition, and 21 to purchase hand- 
guns. Also outlawed would be sales of weap- 
ons such as machineguns, mortars and anti- 
tank guns. Dealers would be required to 
keep sales records and the measure also 
prohibits purchase and transportation of 
firearms by felons, mental defectives, nar- 
cotic addicts. 

Not in the bill, but still a possibility for 

inclusion, is a proposal that would require 
all privately owned guns to be registered 
and all gun owners licensed. The chief value 
of registration, along with ballistics test 
results which would be kept of all rifles and 
handguns, would be in tracing suspects in 
crimes. 
Of course not even strong gun controls 
will stop crime or prevent all murders or 
accidents. But the statistics in this country 
and abroad show that regulation and regis- 
tration markedly reduce the risks. 


[From the Corsicana (Tex.) Sun, June 18, 
1968] 


Gun Law IMPROVEMENT 

The rising tide of violence in America, 
plus the shock of the second Kennedy assas- 
sination; seems to be breaking lobby-held 
logjam of stricter gun-controi legislation. 

Congress has passed a bill tightening the 
1938 Federal Firearms Act, mainly by bar- 
ring mail-order sales of pistols (as well as 
over-the-counter sales to state nonresidents). 
President Johnson has urged Congress to 
add rifles and shotguns to that regulation, 
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a measure fought for seven years by the 
National Rifle Association, and popular pres- 
sure has begun to move the new bill. 

The President further urged the states to 
tighten their own gun-control laws where 
they are inadequate. A movement is already 
under way to get stricter gun regulating leg- 
islation in Texas, as Gov. Connally unsuc- 
cessfully urged on the latest regular session. 

Meanwhile, some gun manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and retailers are voluntarily taking 
voluntary precautions in line with antici- 
pated governmental restraints. And the in- 
fluential American Bar Association is rising 
to offset the heretofore powerful pressure of 
the NRA-led anti-gun-control lobby. 

All this makes sound sense. The NRA- 
espoused arguments against stricter gun- 
control laws are generally spurious. 

Regulation and registration of gun sales 
and ownership will not seriously incon- 
venience sportsmen, collectors, or home pro- 
tectors. Obtaining suitable guns for legiti- 
mate uses will not be impeded. 

The constitutional right to “bear arms,” 
originally intended to allow a “well-regu- 
lated militia,” is a regulable right, as in the 
laws against concealed weapons and carrying 
loaded weapons on streets, And the fact that 
existing gun laws are unsatisfactorily en- 
forced is no argument against better laws. 

True, making it more difficult for the 
criminal, the irresponsible and the irrational 
to obtain and keep guns will not prevent 
crimes of violence, but it will help reduce 
them. Traffic laws do not prevent highway 
deaths, either, but who would repeal speed 
laws or abolish licensing of cars and drivers? 
As for other obtainable weapons for criminal 
violence, none is so dangerous and deadly 
as a gun. 

Finally, comprehensive gun-control laws, 
especially registration, make it easier to de- 
tect, apprehend and conyict in a criminal 
shooting. That has substantial deterrence 
value. 

[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, 
June 21, 1968] 


Guns THREATEN OUR SYSTEM: A LETTER 
From JACKSON YARBOROUGH 


The most frantic and emotional argument 
put forth by the National Rifle Association 
and its adherents in opposing gun control 
legislation is the one which declares that 
such legislation is a prelude to a total dis- 
arming of the public, and is the first step 
toward tyranny in America. This argument is 
as unreasoned as it is emotional. 

Its proponents are arguing that our Re- 

public, our system of democratic government 
is so weak and uncertain that the only pro- 
tection of the individual against govern- 
mental tyranny is a collective public armed 
to the teeth and ready to blast away when 
the first sign of tyranny appears. Presum- 
ably these individuals feel that the patriot- 
ism of the American people, and our con- 
stitutional processes, will be insufficient to 
deal with any threat of tyranny which may 
arise. 
Presumably the “sheep” who support gun 
control legislation will be incapable of pre- 
venting governmental tyranny through 
normal constitutional means, so we will have 
to leave the job to those “real” patriots 
who will take up their guns and save us when 
tyranny threatens. 

Those who oppose gun legislation con- 
stantly point to Nazi Germany to support 
their argument, They could not have made a 
worse choice. Mr. Hitler convinced the Ger- 
man people that it was safer to rely on the 
guns of his armed “patriots” than on laws 
to avert Communist tyranny. So they 
eschewed what faith they had in constitu- 
tional processes and chose to rely on Hitler's 
“patriots.” They chose to rely on guns in- 
stead of laws. 

In the last resort, the National Rifle As- 
sociation evidently feels that we must rely 
on guns rather than constitutional law to 
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preserve our form of government, And here- 
in lies the danger inherent in the N.R.A. 
argument, for it is precisely when the people 
choose to rely, in the end, on guns instead 
of laws that tyranny is transformed from an 
unlikely possibility into a very real prob- 
ability. 

The N.R.A. argument presupposes that 
after two centuries our protection against 
governmental tyranny is not a Constitu- 
tion founded upon law and the natural 
rights of man, but a Constitution founded 
upon an altar of rifles, pistols and shotguns. 

It is founded in a belief that American 
constitutional government remains secure 
not because of the rule of law and reason, 
but because the American public has been 
permitted the unrestricted right to buy, sell 
and exchange firearms. 

If the argument of the National Rifle As- 
sociation is correct, then the greatest experi- 
ment in democratic government in history 
is a failure; it is a failure because the N.R.A. 
argument implies that there is such mis- 
trust among Americans of our form of gov- 
ernment, and the men we select to administer 
it, that we are unsafe from tyranny if even 
such a basic measure of any civilized demo- 
cratic society as the registration of firearms 
is instituted. 

Those who argue that gun control legisla- 
tion is just another plot to weaken America 
would be well to remember one thing: dis- 
arming the public is a postscript of tyranny, 
not a prelude to it. Those tyrants who have 
seized governments in the 20th century have 
ridden into power on the backs of armed 
and organized segments of the public, para- 
military segments to whom firearms were 
freely available. 

Gun registration will not produce tyranny, 
it is a means of preventing it; it will not 
take guns out of the hands of decent, honest 
people, but will prevent their sale to crimi- 
nals and the mentally ill. 

The greatest threat of tyranny in the 
United States—precisely because of our 
democratic heritage—lies in the anarchy 
which has come about because none are 
barred from free access to firearms: not even 
the demented, the addicts, or those who, 
advocate the violent overthrow of the United 
States Government. 

Any of these can buy firearms by mail with 
no questions asked. Any of these can buy 
firearms over the counter, even a bazooka, 
& mortar, or an anti-tank gun with no ques- 
tions asked. 

I am not fearful of gun registration, al- 
though I am a hunter and a sportsman; I 
am fearful when my neighbor who rails 
violently against numerous shadowy plots 
to take over the government is permitted, 
without question, to stockpile an arsenal in 
his basement. 

What if a casual remark should one day 
lead him to believe that I am part of such a 
plot? Has he ever been institutionalized for 
mental illness? The gun seller has no way of 
knowing whether he has or not; under 
present laws, he has no reason to bother to. 
find out. 

{From the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, 
June 25, 1968] 


Crime RISE BLAMED UPON GUNS 


San Antonio Police Chief George Bichsel 
Monday blamed the large increase in crime 
this year in San Antonio on guns, saying 
“there are too many guns. Guns are too ac- 
cessible,” 

Bichsel said five-month crime figures com- 
piled by local police show an even larger in- 
crease in crime than the 63.7 per cent shown 
in figures released in a FBI report comparing 
crime figures for the first three months of 
1967 and 1968. 

The FBI report showed a 20 per cent in- 
crease in crime in cities with 500,000 to one 
million population, compared with San An- 
tonio’s rate of 63.7 per cent. 

In murder alone, San Antonio's rate for the 
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first five months of 1968 is up 26.6 per cent 
over the number of murders committed in 
the same period in 1967, Bichsel said. 

The FBI report indicated an 11.6 per cent 
increase in San Antonio’s murder rate for the 
first three months of 1968, The national 
average for cities in San Antonio's popula- 
tion range in the same period was minus 
two percent. 

Chief Bichsel blamed the high murder rate 
on guns, saying if they were less accessible 
the murder rate would be lower. 

There's nothing wrong with people havy- 
ing guns,” he said, “we just want them to 
keep them at home.” 

Bichsel stated there were 38 murders com- 
mitted in the first five months of 1968 as 
compared with 30 in the same period of 1967. 

Bichsel added that 30 per cent of San An- 
tonio murders happened in lounges or as a 
result of quarrels started in lounges. He 
pointed out that in other murders, drinking 
is often involved. 

Commenting on gun legislation, Chief 
Bichsel said he would be in favor of a gun 
law prohibiting weapons being carried into 
Places where alcoholic beverages are sold, 
such as the bill State Rep. Frank Lombar- 
dino is currently sponsoring. 

Bichsel brought out that while he is not 
advocating citizens turn in guns to police, as 
they did in several cities following Sen. 
Robert Kennedy's assassination, they may do 
50, 

Any gun turned into the police headquar- 
ters complaint desk would be eventually de- 
stroyed, he added. 

Thursday, a student group asked the 
City Council to declare an amnesty period 
in which people could turn in their guns to 
police with no questions asked. 

Bichsel said only one gun has been turned 
in so far, and that it was turned in to the 
city clerk by the students. He said it was in 
the police property office and would be de- 
stroyed. 

The FBI report which prompted Bichsel’s 
statement showed crime increases in San 
Antonio higher that national averages in all 
its categories, except robbery, which showed 
a 12.5 per cent increase for San Antonio and 
a 30 per cent increase in cities San Antonio’s 
size. 


From the San Antonio (Tex.) News, June 26, 
1968] 


CRIME’S STARK STATISTICS DEMAND EFFECTIVE 
ACTION 


The statistics are overwhelming and the 
results are unacceptable in a civilized so- 
ciety: too many guns in the hands of too 
many people who use them against other 
people. 

In San Antonio, where the rate of violent 
crimes tops the national average, some 30 
per cent of slayings occurred in beer joints, 
Police Chief George Bichsel said. Easy ac- 
cess to guns is a major cause of many of 
these killings, he said. 

Nationally, F.B.I. Director J. Edgar Hoover 
cited the steady increase in criminal violence 
and called for local registration of firearms. 

Capping a new drive to do something ef- 
fective, President Johnson has asked for leg- 
islation that would require registration and 
licensing of firearms and for jail terms for 
violations, There would also be provision to 
attempt to keep guns out of the hands of 
unstable persons. Key to any legislation is 
enforcement, of course, and this includes 
realistic attitudes by judges and juries. 

Hoover’s endorsement of gun registration 
is a decisive bit of evidence on the side of 
Mr. Johnson’s proposals. Hoover is probably 
the most-notable communist hunter in the 
country. The usual argument against regis- 
tration—that it would provide communists 
with a ready-made list for firearms confisca- 
tion when they decide to take over the coun- 
try—fails to persuade him. The argument 
lacks credibility. 
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It is ridiculous for Bexar County to tolerate 
as many slayings as many nations have. The 
age has passed when a man needs a pistol 
when he goes out with the boys on Saturday 
night. There is no basic abuse of civil rights 
in registering firearms. 


— 


[From the Parkersburg (W. Va.) Sentinel, 
June 28, 1968] 


Gun CONTROLS NEEDED 


The National Rifle Association continues to 
take the lead in fighting against strong gun- 
control laws. The Association has found it 
easy to whip sportsmen into a mild frenzy 
of opposition. So, when Congressmen say they 
are now receiving a flood of letters opposing 
gun-control laws, we have a right to suspect 
the Rifle Association of being the inspiration 
for those letters. 

But there is no doubt of the need for the 
control of the sale and ownership of guns. 
Just last September J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation wrote: 

“A firearm continues to be the instrument 
of death in virtually every murder of a law 
enforcement officer. Last year, 55 of 57 law 
enforcement victims killed in the line of 2 
died from gunshot wounds, These 
in keeping with the trend since 1960 which 
reflects that firearms have been the murder 
weapons in 96 percent of the 335 police kill- 


ings. 

“There has been an increasing interest on 
the part of the public in this admittedly 
complex issue, I have publicly stated my view 
for many years that better control of fire- 
arms is not only desirable, but also necessary 
to public welfare. We have reached the point 
where the time for debate is past; the time 
for action is here. 

“I think mail-order firearm purchases 
should be banned, interstate transportation 
of firearms controlled, and local registration 
of weapons required and enforced.” 

[From the Petersburg (Va.) Progress-Index, 
June 27, 1968] 


We Live Too CLOSE TOGETHER 


In spite of strong opposition by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association (NRA) indications 
are that Congress will soon pass a bill which 
will make possible some form of gun control. 

There is no doubt that two assassinations 
have had their effect on the lawmakers, as 
well as the general public, but the considera- 
tion of the matter of gun control by Congress 
goes back several decades, and the present 
emphasis is not entirely owing to the assassi- 
nations. The characterization of the demand 
by many for a gun control law as hysteria is 
hardly justified. Sober thought will result in 
a realization of the need for such action on 
the part of Congress. 

Reasons for gun control are numerous: 
murders in which guns were used, the many 
accidents caused by the careless handling of 
firearms by children and others lacking 
familiarity with deadly weapons, and, most 
important of all, the ease with which those 
who should not be allowed to have weapons 
can obtain them. 

If no more is accomplished by the passage 
of a gun control law than making it impos- 
sible to purchase guns by mail order, that 
will be a step in the direction of safety. If 
the law goes further and imposes restrictions 
on buying firearms in person, that will be a 
second step. 

The argument by the NRA that criminals 
will continue to obtain guns by various 
means while the law-abiding citizen may ex- 
perience some difficulty in purchasing a gun 
for self-defense has some validity. On the 
other hand, the potential criminal may be 
prevented from purchasing dangerous weap- 
ons, an accomplishment much to be de- 
sired. 

The reasoning that a gun law will not be 
obeyed might be applied to any law which 
may be passed now or in the future and 
consequently has little strength. 
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Requirements such as proof of good char- 
acter before a gun purchase is allowed, reg- 
istration of firearms and licensing the use of 
them may prove to be inconvenient and may 
cost the owner something, but the days of 
the Wild West are over, We live too close 
together today to allow indiscriminate and 
uncontrolled ownership and use of firearms. 


— 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, June 
26, 1968 


FIREARMS REGULATION Is INSPIRED BY DEEDS 


This week the Senate juvenile delinquency 
subcommittee is holding hearings on bills 
to require the registration of firearms and 
tomorrow the Senate judiciary committee 
may act on a measure to prohibit mail-order 
sales of rifles and shotguns to individuals. 
President Johnson, in a special message, has 
asked Congress to move ahead with regis- 
tration and to add licensing provisions as 
well. 

The President has spoken on firearms con- 
trol many times in the past. More than three 
years ago, in his first message to Congress 
on crime, he requested a strong law. Three 
years later, spurred by the assassinations of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., and Sen. Robert 
F. Kennedy, Congress obliged with a grab- 
bag crime bill that almost incidentally put 
mild restrictions on the sales of pistols and 
revolvers. 

Similar prohibitions on the sales of long 
guns would help. But increasingly, registra- 
tion and licensing statutes are seen as ef- 
fective means to slow the circulation of guns 
and to help keep them out of the wrong 
hands. Motor cars must be registered. 
Through that system the subdivisions of 
government have a good picture of the num- 
ber of vehicles in use and where they are, 
At the same time, the drivers of vehicles 
must obtain a license to drive—whether he 
owns a dozen cars or one; whether he leases 
or rents. Persons who are too young cannot 
get a driver’s license, nor can people who 
are physically unable to drive. 

Surely it would be no great inconvenience 
for the owners of guns to register them and 
for people who want to shoot guns or own 
them for self-protection to obtain a license. 
The President has suggested that licensing 
might be accomplished by the states with a 
period of grace of several years before federal 
licensing became mandatory. We can see no 
reason to wait for the several years. 

It is said by opponents of gun regulation 
that if Congress acts now it will be because 
of the fears aroused by the recent assassina- 
tions and that legislation ought not to be 
hasty. But none of the proposals for regu- 
lation is new. All have been around for a 
long time. Only when the public is alarmed 
over murder and assassination does Congress 
seem to find the inspiration to do anything. 


[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, 
June 25, 1968] 

SHOOTING SUBSIDY SHARPLY RESTRICTED 

The Army has moved to give its gun-club 
support to those clubs whose members have 
their military service obligations ahead of 
them and to limit their guns to rifles. 

The long-touted civilian marksmanship 
program has been largely a subsidized shoot- 
ing club whose value is debatable. The worst 
feature is that it was an exclusive club, a 
quasi-official organization that held the 
rights to “surplus” Army guns and ammuni- 
tion at taxpayer expense. The public was sup- 
posed to get the advantage of trained marks- 
men in time of national peril. 

The place for the Army to train marks- 
men is in the Army. The Army will continue 
to help support shooting for youngsters in 
properly-certified clubs and for college clubs 
with proper affiliation. No pistols will be sold 
to the members and only excess rifles specif- 
ically designed for target shooting will be 
available. 
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Previously, the Army had withdrawn its 
support of the National Rifle Matches. 
These are commendable changes. 
[From the Parkersburg (W. Va.) News, 
June 28, 1968] 


Harp LINE COULD CURB THE LAWLESS 


Advocates of strict firearm control point to 
the shocking figures of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation’s latest crime report as fur- 
ther evidence of the need for new and far 
reaching legislation. 

The statistics are, indeed, disturbing. They 
record a 26 per cent increase in armed rob- 
beries during the first three months of this 
year over a corresponding period last year, 
and a 23 per cent rise in aggravated assault 
with a firearm. But they are only part of a 
very ugly picture. Serious crime as a whole— 
and the figures deal only with reported of- 
fenses—increased 17 per cent, with all popu- 
lation classifications—urban, suburban and 
rural—figuring in the upward spiral. Murder 
was up 16 per cent, forcible rape 19 per cent, 
robbery 24 per cent, burglary 15 per cent, 
automobile theft 17 per cent and larceny 19 
per cent. 

This newspaper is not among those who 
place great store by anti-gun legislation as a 
crime deterrent. It inclines to the belief that 
the several new legal approaches, already 
taken or proposed, represent an emotional 
rather than reasoned response to some recent 
tragic events. But for what good they may 
contain any or all of them probably are worth 
the inconvenience to which they would put 
many law abiding citizens. What we do be- 
lieve the FBI report underscores is the need 
for a crackdown all along the line on law 
breakers of all kinds through the vigorous 
enforcement of the laws we already have on 
the books. 

The time is long overdue for a maximum 
of hard nosed law enforcement, a minimum 
of rationalization of criminal conduct’ by 
those who seek to explain away misconduct 
as the product of environment, discrimina- 
tion and police brutality. 


[From the Beckley (W. Va.) Post-Herald, 
June 28, 1968] 


FBI's Hoover Sam Ir Last YEAR 
(By Emile J. Hodel) 


Last Sept. 1 the director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, John Edgar Hoover, 
made a statements in the FBI Law Enforce- 
ment Bulletin which, if heeded, might have 
deterred the assassins of Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. and Sen. Robert F. Kennedy. 

Since the great debate on control of fire- 
arms and various proposed laws aimed at 
various degrees of control is going on apace, 
we feel it worth while to devote Top O’ The 
Morning today to reprinting what Director 
Hoover had to say on Sept 1. It follows here- 
with. 

“Each year, thousands of businessmen 
look up from their work into the menacing 
muzzle of a gun wielded by a trigger-happy 
robber. In recent months, murderous snipers 
have waged guerrilla warfare against law 
enforcement officers in our city streets. In 
1963, our President was slain with a mail- 
order rifle. During the calendar year of 1966 
alone, more citizens were killed or assaulted 
with guns in American streets and homes 
than were killed in battle during the entire 
Korean conflict. 

“The use of firearms in crime is indeed a 
serious and major problem in our country 
today. 

“A firearm continues to be the instrument 
of death in virtually every murder of a law 
enforcement officer. Last year, 55 of the 57 
law enforcement victims killed in the line 
of duty died from gunshot wounds. These 
figures are in keeping with the trend since 
1960 which refiects that firearms have been 
the murder weapons in 96 per cent of the 335 
police killings. 
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“There has been an increasing interest on 
the part of the public in this admittedly 
complex issue. I have publicly stated my 
view for many years that better control of 
firearms is not only desirable, but also neces- 
sary to public welfare. We have reached the 
point where the time for debate is past; the 
time for action is here. 

“I think mail-order firearm purchases 
should be banned, interstate transportation 
of firearms controlled, and local registration 
of weapons required and enforced. 

“The primary thrust against this serious 
problem must be from the local level but 
federal assistance must strongly complement 
state gun legislation. While it is true a 
hardened criminal will obtain a gun regard- 
less of statutes in force, most authorities 
agree that controls would make acquisition 
more difficult, With a large percentage of 
the murders in the United States occurring 
within the family or among acquaintances, 
the readily available lethal firearm, seven 
times more deadly than other murder weap- 
ons, becomes a major factor. 

“Enforced controls at the local level pro- 
vide the possibility of investigative leads in 
tracing stolen weapons and those used in 
crime, This possibility takes on added sig- 
nificance in view of the nationwide capabili- 
ties of the rapidly expanding FBI National 
Crime Information Center. Pertinent weap- 
ons information stored in this computer net- 
work is available to law enforcement 
throughout. the country in a matter of sec- 
onds. 

“Some states and jurisdictions have laws 
which allow courts to impose stiffer penal- 
ties for criminals who use firearms in the 
commission of felonies. A realistic applica- 
tion of these laws by the courts, plus the 
passage of similar legislation in areas where 
none now exists, together with mandatory, 
prohibitions. against suspended sentences in 
cases involving firearms, would certainly be 
a strong deterrent to those who contem- 
plate using firearms for violence. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the 
easy accessibility of firearms is responsible 
for many killings, both impulse and pre- 
meditated. The statistics are grim and real- 
istic. Strong measures must be taken, and 
promptly, to protect the public.” 

{From the New Brunswick (N.J.) Home News, 
June 27, 1968] 


So Guns ARE OK? 


Guns do not kill people; people kill people, 
the National Rifle Association has long con- 
tended in its argument against gun controls. 

As a public service, we would like to reprint 
the first three paragraphs of a story appear- 
ing on the front page of Tuesday’s Home 
News. 

“FRANKLIN.—Three-year-old David Miller, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Miller of 27 Fuller 
St., shot himself in the chin yesterday with 
a loaded revolver left in a drawer in the home. 

“He was rushed by his parents to Middlesex 
General Hospital in New Brunswick. The hos- 
pital reported this morning he was in good 
condition. The bullet was removed last night. 

“The revolver, a 22 caliber, had been left 
fully loaded in a dresser drawer next to a bed 
on which the child was playing. Police said 
the weapon is owned by Sonny Depue, ad- 
dress unknown, who had left it there. 

No further comment is necessary. 

[From the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette, 
July 1, 1968] 
Wo's BEING HEARD FOR GUN CONTROLS? 


Those citizens who believe that proper 
regulation of guns is going to be adopted by 
the Congress without their continued vocal 
and written support are just fooling them- 
selves. They must face up to the fact that 
a vociferous, highly organized, demanding 
and extremely critical group being led di- 
rectly or indirectly by the National Rifle 
Association will leave nothing undone to 
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bring about defeat of gun controls above 
and beyond the minor ones contained in 
the anti-crime bill recently signed by the 
President. 

It is no accident that the Senate Judiciary 
Committee last week voted to delay further 
consideration of weapons controls until next 
week. It is no accident that the tide of mail 
to congressmen is starting to turn against 
any further controls. It is no accident that 
the Congress, which had seemed ready after 
the assassination of Sen. Kennedy to move 
quickly to expand controls, has now slowed 
the pace on a measure to prohibit interstate 
mail order sales of all firearms and ammu- 
nition and to ban over-the-counter sales 
to nonresidents of a state. It is no accident 
that those who see in gun controls a usurpa- 
tion of some fundamental and precious free- 
dom are flooding the Press-Gazette with let- 
ters opposing controls while those who favor 
such controls are silent. 

The critics of any gun controls repeat 
over and over again the arguments which 
have permitted the National Rifle Associa- 
tion to successfully stifie any, even reason- 
able, controls during the last several dec- 
ades. The NRA theme is that gun regulation 
somehow violates individual and constitu- 
tional rights, that it will lead to a totali- 
tarian state, that guns will be confiscated 
wholesale, that control is somehow tanta- 
mount to the first steps of Hitlerian regime, 
and that it will prevent hunters from their 
peaceful pursuits. These are scarce tactics 
at their worst. But they are effective in de- 
feating legislation which, at worst, might 
cause some inconvenience and, at best, would 
eliminate what has become virtually no 
control whatsoever on firearms in the face 
of statistics showing the rising tide of homi- 
cides and other crimes with guns. 

We believe gun control laws are necessary. 
We also believe that those who favor such 
controls don’t stand a ghost of a chance to 
get such legislation adopted unless they 
make themselves heard by writing their 
congressmen demanding action so that con- 
trols would apply in all the states equally. 
The opposition to controls is making its 
voice heard. Who is hearing what the polls 
show are 70 percent of the citizens who favor 
gun controls? 

[From the Stockton (Calif.) Record, June 
21, 1968] 
RULE or REASON AGAINST GUNS 


President Johnson signed the crime con- 
trol bill with the weak indorsement that it 
contained more good than bad legislation, His 
signature is part of the price for future fire- 
arms control measures stronger than the bill's 
prohibition against the mail-order sale of 
handguns. Had he vetoed the bill, the cur- 
rent momentum in behalf of banning the 
interstate retailing of rifles and shotguns 
might have been lost in a congressional effort 
to override the veto. 

Public sentiment in favor of stricter fire- 
arms measures is unquestionably in the as- 
cendency, Responsively, the House Judiciary 
Committee has sent to the floor an extension 
of the mail-order provision applying to long 
guns, and the Senate Judiciary Committee is 
considering the same action, 

The concept of registering firearms, almost 
unthinkable a month ago, has gained popu- 
larity, the polls show, since the assassination 
of Senator Robert F. Kennedy. Several bills 
to this end are in Congress, there is continu- 
ing pressure in the California Legislature, the 
San Francisco Board of Supervisors has en- 
acted a registration ordinance, and Sheriff 
Michael Canlis is encouraging voluntary 
registration. 

The National Rifle Association by sheer 
weight of organized numbers has until now 
lobbied successfully against every gun con- 
trol movement. This time conditions are dif- 
ferent; the public outcry has not subsided 
in the face of the NRA campaign. 

Much emotion has been generated on both 
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sides of the controversy. Gun buffs tend to 
talk hysterically about “taking our guns 
away,“ a distortion of all control efforts. Op- 
position to the generally liberal American at- 
titude toward buying and possessing guns 
skyrocketed with the assassination, raising 
extravagant hopes for the preventive influ- 
ence of controls. Other signs of violence in 
our society, reflected daily in crime reports, 
contribute to the public’s outrage. 

The fact is that some 20,000 Americans will 
be killed by gunfire this year, 6,000 of them 
murdered and the remainder by accident or 
suicide, All the nation’s wars have killed 
fewer than 600,000 Americans, but 800,000 of 
us have died by gunfire in civilian life in this 
century. 

The fact is that guns are much too easily 
obtained by criminals, mental incompetents, 
habitual drunkards, and children, and that 
J. Edgar Hoover has written that “Easy ac- 
cessibility of firearms is a significant factor 
in murders . . .” 

Also a fact is that gun controls will not 
quickly bring about a reduction in the wan- 
ton use of such weapons. But they will con- 
stitute an expression of public policy and 
opinions, and they will be a beginning of 
sensible restraint. 

All is not emotion in the outcry against 
firearms that Congress, legislatures and local 
government are hearing. There is plenty of 
good reason, and reason should rule. 

From the Muskogee (Okla.) Phoenix, June 
15, 1968] 


A SENSIBLE COURSE ON GUN CONTROL 


Gun control legislation is another one of 
those subjects it seems impossible to discuss 
dispassionately. 

To some, loose gun control laws are solely 
responsible for, and stiff gun control laws 
are the only cure for, the problem of violence 
in America, 

To others, restrictions over the purchase 
and ownership of guns is the first step toward 
disarming the American citizenry, which is 
the last step before the take-over of America 
by them.“ 

There would seem to be a middle position. 

There would seem to be a solution some- 
where between the absolutely free and un- 
fettered sale of dangerous weapons and the 
confiscation of all that exist in the country. 
There would seem to be enough collective 
wisdom among the 535 members of the U.S. 
Congress to write a law which would protect 
the rights of law-abiding sportsmen and gun 
buffs while making it a bit more difficult 
for those who should not have guns to obtain 


guns. 

Let it be granted immediately that laws 
mean little to the law-breaker. The man who 
needs a gun for an evil purpose will find a 
gun. But this no more argues against putting 
controls on guns than the high incidence of 
burglaries argues against putting locks on 
doors. 

It is time to cease the weary refrain that 
“guns don't kill people; people kill people.” 
Neither do automobiles kill people. Should 
we then do away with all controls over the 
ownership and operation of motor vehicles? 

Forget the criminal. The fact is, guns may 
indeed kill people. 

At least one psychological study has shown 
that, in tense emotional situations, such as 
an argument, the mere presence or accessi- 
bility of a weapon like a gun heightens ag- 
gressive feelings. The trigger, in a very real 
way, pulls the finger. 

If a man under the influence of anger 
could not run down to the store and buy a 
gun at once, if he had to fill out an affidavit 
or go through a waiting period of a few days, 
lives might be saved. 

If a mental defective or an underage youth 
could not send for a rifle through the mail, 
lives might be saved. 

If a panicky homeowner had to go through 
a little red tape before buying a gun to de- 
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fend his house against them,“ lives might 
be saved. 

Even if only one life could be saved be- 
cause someone who might have bought a 
gun didn't bother because he didn’t care to 
go through the legal rigamarole, and thereby 
an accident that might have happened didn’t 
happen, surely the sportsmen of America 
would be willing to put up with one more 
annoying inconvenience in this crowded 
world where no one’s “rights” extend very 
far any more without bumping up against 
somebody else's. 

From the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald- 

Dispatch, June 29, 1968] 


Gun CONTROL Law AT CROSSROADS 


The Senate Judiciary Committee’s decision 
to delay action on gun control bills raised 
the question of whether a militant minority 
can defeat urgently needed legislation by 
determined protests to members of Congress. 

The omnibus crime bill containing a bar 
against purchasing pistols and revolvers 
through the mail passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives by a wide majority on the wave 
of public indignation over the assassination 
of Sen, Robert F. Kennedy. 

President Johnson said the gun provision 
was inadequate and asked for a prohibition 
against buying rifles and shotguns through 
the mail. 

Later he urged legislation requiring the 
registration of guns and the licensing of 
users. 

Meanwhile, the National Rifle Association 
told its million members that “The right of 
sportsmen in the United States to obtain, 
Own and use firearms for proper lawful pur- 
poses is in the greatest jeopardy in the his- 
tory of the country.” 

Alarmed by this charge and actuated by 
the pioneer spirit of freedom still strong in 
America, thousands of NRA members pro- 
tested the proposed new legislation imposing 
tighter gun controls. 

As a result, chances for approval of the 
bills at this session of Congress are sharply 
reduced. 

The unfortunate development at a time 
of increasing crime calls for a clear and fair 
look at the problem. 

First of all, opponents of the bill should 
realize that there is no intention in Con- 
gress or elsewhere to deprive sportsmen, gun 
fanciers or other responsible citizens of the 
right to own or lawfully use firearms. 

The major purpose of proposed legislation 
is to keep guns out of the hands of criminals 
and other dangerous persons. The experience 
of states having strict gun control laws has 
already demonstrated that this would mate- 
rially reduce crime. 

Registration and licensing laws would also 
help in the investigation and solution of 
crimes. This was pointed out by Huntington 
Chief of Police G. H. Kleinknecht in connec- 
tion with the effort to find the person who 
fatally shot a Kenova girl on the street here 
& week ago, 

The urgent need of gun control legislation 
is further emphasized by the fact that the 
rifle with which President Kennedy was as- 
sassinated and the revolver with which a 
Dallas policeman was murdered were ob- 
tained by Lee Harvey Oswald through the 
mail. 

A law requiring a license for the purchase 
of a gun should also have prevented escaped 
convict James Earl Ray from buying the rifle 
with which he is alleged to have killed Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. 

Certainly these signal benefits far out- 
weigh the slight inconvenience that gun con- 
trol laws might cause. 

But to get the benefits people who favor 
them are going to have to respond in far 
greater numbers than they have in the past 
by urging their senators and representatives 
to support the pending legislation. 
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From the Mansfield (Ohio) News-Journal, 
June 24, 1968] 

Congress recently passed a crime bill with 
an inadequate gun control provision. The 
House Judiciary Committee rejected a 
stronger gun control despite the public out- 
cry for action, 

But no matter what new legislation is 
proposed to register guns and license their 
owners, Congress will do nothing until and 
unless it is convinced that the people want 
such laws. We have fought for many years, 
without success, against the organized lob- 
bies in Washington and their allies in the 
Congress. 

I propose that each community in every 
hamlet and city in our country form a Citi- 
zens Committee for Proper Gun Control. 
Each Committee should advise its Repre- 
sentative and Senators in Washington that 
Congress should not adjourn this year until 
it passes proper gun control legislation. 


[From the Springfield (Ohio) News, June 
24, 1968] 
NRA AMBUSHED 


Whoops. Look who got bush-whacked for 
a change; the National Rifle Association, 
long-time and perhaps eternal foe of mean- 
ingful gun laws, The association traditional- 
ly has ridden shotgun for the interests of 
domestic arms-makers. 

Now, however, five major manufacturers 
have bolted the industry’s opposition to 
workable laws and have come out for the 
administration’s proposed ban on interstate 
mail order sales of all guns. Chances are 
other manufacturers will tag along. 

The NRA position is rapidly becoming 
isolated, There is apparent rising public de- 
mand for action. Already several congress- 
men who opposed gun laws in the past are 
rationalizing new positions, 

There is no reason to believe the NRA 
won't fight to the last of its 900,000 members. 
Indeed, it is urging them to flood Capitol 
Hill with a-ginner mail. Clearly, however, the 
lobby is outnumbered and encircled. Gen. 
Custer, meet Sitting Bull. 

[From the Florence (S.C.) News, 
June 24, 1968] 


REGISTER EVERY FIREARM 


Nothing short of the registration of every 
privately owned, commercially stocked and 
publicly assigned firearm in the United 
States can provide a gun control worthy of 
the name. To such a law must be attached 
drastic penalties for disobedience. If the 
Senate and the House of Representatives do 
not pass such legislation, they will be playing 
false with the safety of every man, woman 
and child in America and will be dishonoring 
the memory of those national leaders who, 
in recent years, have been brutally assassi- 
nated. 

Notwithstanding reports that a wave of 
public sentiment is now increasing congres- 
sional willingness to pass strict legislation, 
we believe that only unremitting voter pres- 
sure can lead to any worthwhile remedial 
action, Congressional dislike of offending 
powerfully organized lobbies (in this case 
the National Rifle Association) is too well 
known to allow any complacency on this 
score. 

We do not believe that the present admin- 
istration bill now before Congress is enough. 
Primarily, it forbids the mail-order sale of 
rifles and shotguns. While this may be better 
than nothing, it is only barely so. What is 
absolutely required is a law requiring every 
last gun-owner and gun-buyer to register 
every old and new firearm. This would at 
least bring some measure of control over 
guns bought locally and not through the 
mail. 

To this, as we mentioned above, must be 
attached severe penalties for the possession 
of any unregistered or incorrectly registered 
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firearm, This law is necessary since it would 
place upon the gun-bearer or the gun-pos- 
sessor the obligation of proving that he had 
come by the weapon lawfully. Failure to 
prove this would be prima facie evidence of 
quiet, subjecting one to the penalties which 
such a crime deserves. 

For years, there has been an almost unan- 
imous demand on the part of law enforce- 
ment officials, from the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation chief, J. Edgar Hoover, on 
down, that the gun traffic be brought under 
control. It is a national disgrace that only a 
series of assassinations has been able to move 
Congress to the point where it was willing to 
bother with firearm legislation. 

The ridiculousness of the opposition to 
strict controls can be seen from the state- 
ments of Harold W. Glassen, the rifle asso- 
ciation’s president. He termed efforts to con- 
trol guns childish and nonsensical, and then 
went on to say that Americans were being 
deceived on this issue in the same way that 
the Nazis deceived the German people. 

If this is the level of the association’s 
thinking, we cannot think of a better reason 
for disregarding its views.—The Christian 
Science Monitor. 

{From the Athens (Ohio) Messenger, 
June 23, 1968] 


Gun LEGISLATION UTOPIA 


The chance of effective legislation to halt 
the acquisition of guns runs against the 
cherished American tradition defined by 
Article 2 of the Bill of Rights, which states: 
“A well-regulated militia being necessary to 
the security of a free state, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed.” 

The 900,000-member National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, fighting rising public pressure for 
stricter gun controls, depends on this section 
to beat any effective legislation. Some day, 
that right may be attacked on the ground 
that it is extended to people who form the 
militia, not to every individual citizen. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, asked for his 
idea of ultimate legislation in this field, said 
that registration of guns would be utopia 
from a law enforcement viewpoint. 

“You have to get a license for your dog,” 
Hoover pointed out, “You have to get a li- 
cense to drive your car. You have to get a 
license to go into various business ventures. 
I see no great problem to the individual in 
requiring all guns to be registered, if the 
owner has nothing to hide and if he is a law- 
abiding citizen.” 

The rifle association opposes registration as 
interfering with the constitutional right of 
sportsmen. More germane is the fear of be- 
ing helplessly unarmed against criminals, or 
singled out for attention should a dictator 
come to power. However, no legitimate 
sportsman has any reason to fear registra- 
tion. It is the hood and the triggerman who 
would not admit ownership of a lethal weap- 
on for the tool of his trade. He could be iso- 
lated through registration and eventually 
dealt with. The huge annual casualty list by 
firearms in this country cries for a method of 
reducing the death toll, and of stopping il- 
legal shipments here of firearms from abroad. 

The mounting public outcry for stricter 
gun control laws moved the leading sports 
gun manufacturers of the country to favor 
a law that would ban the interstate mail or- 
der sales of rifles and shotguns, 

This should be the breakthrough that will 
overcome opposition to this curb and make 
strict legislation possible. The public con- 
cern, which has been growing since the as- 
sassination of Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, also 
has made President Johnson confident that 
& uniform gun control law can and should be 
passed by the 50 states. 

The public response has been extraordi- 
nary. Only a month ago, Congress refused to 
approye banning rifies and sho from 
interstate mails when it approved a law ban- 
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ning hand guns from sale through the mails. 
The Kennedy tragedy has changed this. 
[From the Racine Journal-Times (Wis.), 
July 2, 1968] 
CLICHES THREADBARE, BUT STILL USED 


How thoroughly the National Rifle Assn. — 
the gun lobby—has done its job in indoc- 
trinating Americans against effective gun 
control was illustrated in some of the views 
expressed in interviews published in last 
week’s Journal-Times Sunday Bulletin. 

The quotations were replete with the 
cliches of NRA propaganda, In one way or 
another, all the NRA’s old saws were re- 
peated: It is people, not guns, who commit 
crimes; gun control would “harass” citizens 
but would not affect criminals; such laws 
threaten to “take away” or confiscate guns; 
the law would “penalize” sportsmen and gun 
collectors. 

Every one of these cliches has long since 
been exploded. They are based on either 
downright untruths or half-truths which 
have been patiently drummed into the pub- 
lic and law-makers by years of NRA prop- 
aganda. 

Ralph McGill recently wrote, The cliche 
statement that guns don't kill but that 
people do is a specious one, unworthy of 
serious acceptance.“ 

Of course it is. And, of course, people kill 
other people—and the killers do so because 
they are psychotic, or enraged, or jealous, or 
drunk. But guns are very handy to them, 
whoever and whatever they are; guns are 
available, to almost anyone. We cannot prove 
a negative; we cannot prove that a specific 
murder would not have taken place if the 
gun was not available. But we do not believe 
that the men who killed John F. Kennedy 
and Martin Luther King could have thrown 
an ax that far. 

How citizens would be harassed by hav- 
ing to register or license a gun doesn’t come 
clear. A hunter gets his hunting license, gets 
into this licensed car with his licensed dog 
and goes hunting, perhaps on a licensed 
preserve, with an unlicensed gun. If it was for 
the greater public good, how much more 
would it inconvenience him to have his gun 
licensed, too? 

The idea that the proposed legislation 
would “take away” or in some manner con- 
fiscate guns is made up out of whole cloth. 
There is absolutely nothing in any present 
or proposed legislation which would permit 
any agency of government to take guns away 
from anyone. Your automobile and even your 
business may be licensed; no governmental 
agency can seize it for that reason. 

The hard facts on the availability of guns 
and crime in our own community are con- 
tained in the Police Departmént analysis 
quoted in last Sunday's story. In the past 
31⁄4 years 70 per cent of the murders in the 
community have been committed with fire- 
arms. Some of those murders may have been 
committed in other ways—but not all of 
them. The guns were there. They were handy 
at the wrong time. And they were used for 
the wrong purposes. 

Legislation cannot control the passions 
that cause violent crimes. But it can make 
the most commonly used weapon less avail- 
able, and thus make it less likely that the 
crimes will be committed. 

{From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 
June 26, 1968] 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND GUN CONTROLS 

President Johnson, who three weeks ago 
called upon Congress in the name of sanity 
.. In the name of safety and in the name 
of an aroused citizenship to give America 
the gun-control law that American citizens 
need,” has now put his name behind the 
kind of law his words described, This means 
a law covering registration of all flrearms 
and licensing of those who use them. We 
commend the President. 
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Mr. Johnson’s strong statement Monday 
reflects what appears to be a growing deter- 
mination among the nation’s previously- 
silent majority to achieve strong controls. 
This new national mood is apparent in Min- 
neapolis, where a majority of aldermen now 
favor some kind of gun-control legislation. 
Donald Risk, leader of the council’s Demo- 
cratic minority and possible future mayoral 
candidate, is the latest alderman to favor a 
requirement of permits for carrying hand- 
guns in the city. 

Elsewhere, former astronaut John Glenn 
has been named the leader of a nationwide 
campaign to demonstrate public support for 
registration and licensing through letters, 
telegrams, etc., to congressmen. Among those 
supporting the campaign are Gov. Rockefeller 
and Vice-President Humphrey. We regret 
that Sen. McCarthy does not favor acting on 
gun legislation at this time, although favor- 
ing stronger controls. The gun lobby uses 
delays to defeat legislation. 

In addition to a letter-writing campaign 
now, there is a need for voters to keep the 
pressure on their elected officials by making 
it clear that the issue of gun legislation will 
be an important factor in determining how 
voters make their choices in coming elec- 
tions. The once-silent majority favoring con- 
trols—three out of four voters or more in 
Gallup Polls over the years—must not lapse 
into apathy again. 

There must be federal controls over the 
interstate sales of all guns, not just hand- 
guns, as legislated this month. There should 
be registration of all firearms at either the 
federal or state levels, and there should be 
licensing of all users, preferably at the state 
level but conforming to federally established 
minimum standards. There should be con- 
trols where needed at local levels, such as 
permits to carry pistols in Minneapolis. 

President Johnson said: “Registration and 
licensing have long been an accepted part 
of daily life in America. Automobiles, boats, 
even dogs and bicycles in many communities, 
are commonly registered. Our citizens must 
get licenses to fish, to hunt and to drive. Cer- 
tainly no less should be required for the 
possession of lethal weapons that have caused 
so much horror and heartbreak in this coun- 
try. Surely the slight inconvenience for the 
few is minimal, when measured against pro- 
tection for all.” 

We agree with the President. 

[From the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette, 
July 2, 1968] 
THE RECORD OF OTHER COUNTRIES: TOUGH 
Gun Laws Cor Homicives 


(Nore.—The following article by Lee Dirks 
is reprinted with permission from The Na- 
tional Observer.) 

Tough gun-control laws reduce crime rate 
and the number of homicides in a society: 
True or false? 

The question has long been posed; the 
answer, at least in America, still is in hot 
dispute, largely because the evidence seems 
to be inconclusive or, in the minds of some, 
mostly irrelevant. There’s no paucity of facts 
and figures, however, and the assassination 
of Senator Kennedy compels a fresh look at 
the conclusions they point to, 

Throughout Sirhan Sirhan’s native Jor- 
dan, for instance, persons purchasing or pos- 
sessing firearms risk severe punishment un- 
less they receive permission from the au- 
thorities, Even the Bedouins, the desert 
nomads who traditionaly have carried weap- 
ons, must register them with a special desert 
police force. 

Jordan's stringent firearms laws don't elim- 
inate violence by gunfire, nor do they pre- 
vent some guns from circulating illegally, 
But they apparently do help keep crime rates 
down. In 1963, the year President Kennedy 
Was assassinated, 2.25 of every 100,000 Jor- 
danians were murdered, of whom a much 
smaller percentage died of bullet wounds. In 
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the United States in the same year, 2.7 of 
every 100,000 Americans were murdered by 
firearms alone. 


CONTRAST JORDAN AND JAPAN 


But Jordan is not an industrialized, pros- 
perous nation, those who deny the effective- 
ness of firearms legislation might argue, and 
besides, statistics from Jordan cannot really 
be trusted. 

Then take Japan, an industrialized, dense- 
ly populated nation with urban problems 
not unlike those of the United States. Ja- 
pan has perhaps the most stringent fire- 
arms laws of any nation in the Free World, 
and crimes of violence are relatively low. 

With rare exceptions, only police officers 
can carry pistols in Japan. Of the more than 
100,000,000 Japanese, fewer than 100 have li- 
censes permitting them to possess handguns; 
most of these are competitors in interna- 
tional shooting matches. Japan is a land of 
hunters, from the members of the imperial 
family who go duck hunting with nets to 
the sophisticated sportsmen who hunt game 
with the latest rifles, and some 500,000 rifles 
and shotguns are known to exist there. But 
anyone who is under 18, mentally deranged, 
without a fixed address, or potentially dan- 
gerous in the judgment of the authorities 
cannot get a gun permit. Even persons who 
pass these qualifications must take three 
hours of instruction and pass a written exam 
before they can receive a hunting license. 

In 1966, firearms were present in only 99 
crimes of all types—murders, rapes, assaults, 
robberies—in Japan. In the United States, 
which has twice as many people as Japan, 
firearms were used in more than 50 times 
that number of murders alone in 1966. The 
rate of murders in Japan runs about one- 
third that in the United States. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS FEWER 


Whether because of stringent gun-control 
laws or other reasons, the rate of accidental 
deaths involving firearms is sharply lower in 
Japan and every other large country than in 
the United States. In contrast to Japan's 
500,000 firearms, some 50,000,000 to 200,- 
000,000 firearms are estimated to exist in the 
United States, according to Senate testimony 
last year; the estimates vary so widely be- 
cause of the general absence of registration 
requirements. For every 1,000 Americans, 1.3 
die every year in gun accidents; in Japan the 
rate is .09. 

But Japan is an Oriental land with a long 
tradition of firearms controls, skeptics of 
legislation might say, and besides, Japan has 
a heritage of rule by a strong central govern- 
ment that at times has trampled on the 
rights of individuals, 

Then take Britain, defender of individual 
rights over the centuries and progenitor of 
the American system of law. Weapons laws 
in England date from the Statute of North- 
umberland of 1328, and the possession of fire- 
arms has been controlled by licensing since 
the Gun License Act of 1870. 

No one under 14 is permitted to buy or pos- 
sess any kind of gun in Great Britain. Al- 
most all handgun permits issued authorize 
use only on pistol ranges, Genuine sportsmen 
can get licenses for the use of shotguns with 
little difficulty, however, and some 4,500 
shooting clubs flourish in the British Isles. 

In Britain, the homicide rate per 100,000 
persons runs one-eighth the rate in the 
United States, the rate for robbery 
one-tenth the U.S. rate, and the rate for 
aggravated assault one-seventeenth. When 
5,126 Americans were being murdered by fire- 
arms in 1963, 24 Britons were dying by the 
same means. 


BRITISH ALSO BREAK LAWS 

Not that Britons are more law-abiding than 
Americans; the larceny rate there runs three 
times the U.S. larceny rate. When a person 
uses a firearm in a homicide in Britain, how- 
ever, he can be assured of headline treat- 
ment; the murder of three policemen in Lon- 
don not long ago received world-wide atten- 
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tion and incidentally resulted in a six-year 
prison sentence for illegal possession of fire- 
arms for the man who four months before 
the murder had sold the pistols to the mur- 
derers. Except for riot deaths and an occa- 
sional sensational murder, the more than 100 
murders of policemen in the United States 
(more than 90 per cent by firearms) go 
largely unnoticed. 

But Britain has no frontier tradition, and 
besides, British law has no equivalent to the 
Second Amendment’s right to bear arms... 
(Question: Does the United States today 
have the “well-regulated militia ... neces- 
sary to the security of a free State” upon 
which the Second Amendment predicates 
“the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms?“) 

Then take Hawall, covered by the Second 
Amendment yet a state that requires a per- 
mit to purchase a handgun and requiring 
that handgun sales be reported to the police. 
Hawaii’s rate for murder and non-negligent 
manslaughter by every means in 1966, the 
latest year for which figures are available, 
was 2.9 per 100,000 persons. Alaska, which be- 
came a state at about the same time as 
Hawaii but has far less stringent firearms 
requirement, had a rate of 12.9, more than 
four times Hawali’s. 


HAWAIL HOMICIDE RATE LOW 


Urban conditions apparently have little 
effect on Hawaii's low standing among the 
states in homicides. Honolulu had fewer 
homicides (12) in 1966 than any of the four 
U.S. cities hovering closest to it in popula- 
tion. Miami recorded 53 homicides, Norfolk 
20, Akron 17, and Omaha 13. 

But Hawaii is not part of the continental 
United States, and besides, it’s too small to 
be considered for an accurate sample of the 
effectiveness of firearms laws. 

Then take New York, the mainland state 
with the most stringent gun controls. New 
York's Sullivan Law requires citizens to ob- 
tain a license to possess handguns even in 
their homes or places of business. 

New York’s homicide rate ranks among the 
lowest in the nation despite the state’s dense 
population; at 4.8 per 100,000 citizens, it’s 
less than half the rate of Alaska. The New 
York City rate is similarly low—half that of 
Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland, and one- 
third the rate of Houston. In Texas, as 
Prederick J. Ludwig, chief assistant district 
attorney of Queens, put it last year in testi- 
mony before the Senate: “To violate the 
weapons laws. . the defendant must (1) 
carry concealed (2) away from his home (3) 
a pistol or revolver, (4) have been convicted 
of a felony (5) involving a crime of violence, 
and (6) the particular act of violence must 
have been committed, not with any weapon, 
but a firearm.” 

But New York City is not Houston, and 
besides 


COMMUNITY SELF-DETERMINATION 
ACT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on July 
24, Senators Harris, Percy, Javits, and 
myself, along with a broad bipartisan 
group of 29 other Senators, introduced 
the Community Self-Determination Act 
of 1968, a bold new program to help poor 
communities lift themselves economi- 
cally and socially. The bill would estab- 
lish a program of Community Develop- 
ment Corporations, to be organized and 
wholly owned by members of the com- 
munity—both urban and rural. The cor- 
porations would operate business enter- 
prises and utilize profits for daycare, 
education, job training, and other social 
services. 

In order to familiarize Senators with 
the concepts behind the community cor- 
porations and explain how these pro- 
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grams might work, I shall place in the 
RecorD several articles which I think are 
very informative: First, an article en- 
titled “Are Community Corporations the 
Answer,” by Gar Alperovitz, a former 
member of my staff who worked with 
members of the Congress of Racial 
Equality and residents at the Kennedy 
Institute of Politics at Harvard in de- 
veloping with legislation; an article en- 
titled “The Southern Roots of Urban 
Crisis,” by Roger Bearwood, from the 
August issue of Fortune; an editorial 
from the New York Times, July 29, en- 
titled “The Energies of the Slums”; and 
several articles which were published re- 
cently in the Boston Globe. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
pieces be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Boston, June 1968] 
ARE COMMUNITY CORPORATIONS THE ANSWER? 
(By Gar Alperovitz) 

There is one thing about which urban 
experts, responsible journalists, and anxious 
politicians tend to agree: solutions to urban 
decay and civil unrest will require that this 
country spend billions of dollars over the 
next few years. 

The ironic thing is that some people still 
talk as if there were a possibility that large 
sums of money might, in fact, be forthcom- 
ing from Congress. Some assume that the war 
in Vietnam is the only roadblock. But a more 
realistic appraisal is that the war will not 
end soon and that poverty funds, meager as 
they now are, will continue to be cut back. 
In exchange for a tax bill, for example, the 
Congress recently demanded a $6 billion 
slash in expenditures. 

A hard look at the political complexion of 
the leaders of Congress would also cast seri- 
ous doubt on the notion that the gentlemen 
who control appropriations are likely to ap- 
prove poverty fund expansion, war or not. 

The simple truth is that under our present 
welfare and anti-poverty p: , the poor 
are dependent on the willingness of the mid- 
dle class to support them—suburban Con- 
gressmen are continually asked to tax their 
own constituencies. Not surprisingly, when 
good will pales (as it has in the wake of re- 
bellion and violence), welfare dries up. 

There cannot be even marginal security 
for the poor as long as such a system prevails. 

What’s more, even were it secure, welfare 
is still a bad system. Not only the taxpayer 
recognizes this; men and women on welfare 
don’t like it either. 

Poor men, black or white, jammed into 
urban ghettos or abandoned in rural hol- 
lows don't want charity—even government 
charity. Welfare checks and food stamps do 
violence to a man, strip him of dignity, and 
breed in him a hatred of the total system. 
He goes about his daily life with nothing 
new or hopeful on the horizon, resenting 
handouts, resenting the overbearing insti- 
tutions of our society, frustrated, alienated, 
angry. 

The situation is tense, We wait for the 
nevt crisis while City Hall stumbles along 
with traditional rhetoric and piecemeal 
promises. 

Quite obviously, we need a new approach. 
For one thing, we need a program for the 
poor which is not dependent on the fail- 
ing largesse of Congress. But more funda- 
mentally, we need a program which will 
foster economic development in the ghetto 
itself—which will offer jobs and dignity in- 
stead of handouts. 

So much is common sense—and has been 
recognized by many. But there can be no 
economic development in the ghetto without 
stability. 
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Any realistic program for economic devel- 
opment must take into account the disorder, 
alienation, turmoil and despair that is the 
central fact of ghetto life today. Economic 
development through jobs and outside busi- 
ness investment is simply not sufficient; what 
is needed is community development, for 
stability can come about only through the 
responsible participation of community 
people in their own affairs. 

But how is this participation to be 
achieved? Black people in the ghetto argue 
that, in general, democratically based com- 
munity control is the only way to create 
respected, indigenous leadership which 
truly represents the community and which 
ean sustain order. The demand for control 
sounds radical and revolutionary to some; 
but, stripped of its rhetoric it is quite sim- 
ply one of the bases of community life; a 
community can never control itself until it 
is responsible for its own affairs. 

Shrewd politicians are now beginning to 
understand that community control can also 
be sensible administrative practice. In fact, 
it can solve one of a mayor’s biggest head- 
aches; which among the many groups, proj- 
ects, community leaders and would-be lead- 
ers should he support? If the community is 
in control, it can decide for itself—through 
the ballot box—who are its leaders and what 
are its needs, 

This concept has been tested in practice. 
The best example is in Columbus, Ohio. 
There, a humane and intelligent Lutheran 
minister, Rev. Leopold Bernhard, worked to 
set up a “Neighborhood Corporation” in the 
Columbus ghetto with the help of the Wash- 
ington writer Milton Kotler. 

The Corporation is, in fact, little more 
than a simple legal line drawn around a 
neighborhood of 8,000 people. (Any good 
lawyer can draw up such an institution in 
a matter of hours.) All the stockholders live 
in this one geographic area. Anyone in the 
neighborhood can become a member in the 
Corporation simply by signing up. And, most 
important, the Corporation is controlled by 
the neighborhood on a one man, one vote 
basis. 

The Columbus Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and others working to fight poverty 
transfer funds directly to the Corporation to 
be used for social services—day care centers, 
job training, teen centers—as the community 
deems best for its own self-improvement, 

Of course, mistakes are made—as they are 
in any organization (including the mayor’s 
office). But in Columbus the Corporation 
must face the consequences of its mistakes 
in the open arena of neighborhood politics. 
There are regular neighborhood meetings and 
Corporation elections. And there are plenty 
of community groups and leaders to keep an 
eye on each other—just as in any other 
political institution. 

The Columbus example has been tried in 
dozens of other communities—including New 
York’s Bedford-Stuyvesant, in a project 
sponsored by Senator Robert Kennedy, 

The Marshall Plan for European Recon- 
struction worked according to the same prin- 
ciple. Instead of trying to decide from Wash- 
ington how to allocate funds, General Mar- 
shall told Europeans to get together and 
come up with their own plans. 

In fact, local autonomy and private, de- 
centralized decision-making—the antithesis 
of big government—are among the most 
traditional of American values. (People in 
Boston may recall that in the nineteenth 
century Roxbury was an independent town.) 

The Community Corporation recalls the 
spirit of the New England town meeting— 
the people closest to a problem are responsi- 
ble for solving it; local leadership is recog- 
nized and in control. 

The strength of the idea is the old truth 
that the only way to achieve self-respect 18 
to be responsible for one’s life; its special 
value for us today is that it could provide 
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the framework in which the energy of social 
protest can be channelled into constructive 
activity for community development. 

But community control of outside re- 
sources—however great its value for stabil- 
ity—does not by itself solve our first problem 
of finding a source of funds for the trans- 
formation of the ghetto, besides a reluctant 
Congress, 

Those who recognize that economic devel- 
opment is a good idea may, with a little 

tion, also see that funds for com- 
munity social services might be derived from 
the community itself. If the Community 
Corporation were not merely a conduit for 
outside funds—but instead were also a 
vigorous economic enterprise which pur- 
chased businesses—profits could be plowed 
back into the community for social services. 
We are talking about community control 
of economic development, in which a de- 
prived community would provide its own 
anti-poverty funds and manage its own anti- 
poverty programs. 

How can this come about? One result of 
the recent riots is that white businessmen 
in the ghetto are becoming more and more 
interested in selling their stores and fac- 
tories. Loans are available, from insurance 
companies and from banks, which could be 
used to help the community buy these busi- 
nesses at fair market value, Given the present 
business climate (and new government in- 
centive programs) they should be relatively 
easy to arrange. 

Ordinarily, and under Mayor White's re- 
cent proposals, a few enterprising black busi- 
nessmen would buy these businesses; but 
there is no reason why a corporation repre- 
senting the community could not do so—and 
use the profits for social services for thou- 
sands of ghetto residents. 

The New York based National Economic 
Growth. and Reconstruction Organization 
(NEGRO), a nonprofit corporation estab- 
lished by neurosurgeon Thomas W. Matthew, 
owns and operates a broad spectrum of high- 
ly complex enterprises, The corporation em- 
ploys more than 600 people, has an annual 
payroll of over one million dollars, and has 
more than three million dollars in assets, 

NEGRO businesses include the Interfaith 
Hospital in Queens, New York, a general hos- 
pital with 140 beds and potential to expand 
to 210; 

The Domco Textile Co., which makes most 
of the uniforms worn by NEGRO employees, 
boutique clothes for singer Miriam Makeba’s 
Caribbean shops, and lingerie sold in New 
York department stores; 

The Domco Chemical Co., 
Long Island; 

A paint manufacturing plant; 

Two 100-family apartment buildings in the 
Bronx, which were rehabilitated by NEGRO's 
Spartacus Co.; 

And finally, two municipal bus lines, one 
operating 35 buses, in Watts, Los Angeles; 
another operating 30 vehicles in Harlem and 
Jamaica, Long Island. 

NEGRO enterprises are financed by the 
sale of Economic Liberty Bonds, offered in 
denominations ranging from 25 cents to 
$10,000. The bonds are sold on the streets, 
by mail, and through payroll deductions. The 
first bond program in 1965 raised $400,000, 
all but $5,000 of which has been repaid. 

Dr, Matthew is dedicated to the principle 
of Negro self-help; he turns down all offers 
of grants from the government and from 
foundations, “If they want to give us a mil- 
lion dollars,” says Dr. Matthew, “let them 
buy a million dollars of our bonds.“ 

In Boston, EG&G, Inc., a Bedford-based 
manufacturer of precision instruments, pro- 
vides another example of new business in 
the ghetto. EG&G purchased the century-old 
E. Van Noorden Company in Roxbury, in- 
corporated a new subsidiary, EG&G Rox- 
bury, Inc., and embarked on a program to 
train neighborhood people to take over the 
operation and management of the new en- 
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terprise. The plan also offers employees equi- 
ty in the company; over the next 20 years 
EG&G Roxbury will sell 35 per cent of its 
stock to neighborhood employees. (Another 
20 per cent of the shares will be offered to 
the public, so it is conceivable that the Rox- 
bury community could control the company 
at the end of the 20 year period.) 

EG&G’s training costs are partly offset by 
a contract from the Department of Labor; 
and management expects to be operating a 
profit-making business in little more than 
normal start-up time. 

Aveo Corporation has a somewhat similar 
program in Roxbury, although it does not 
include a plan for employees’ equity. Last 
year, Avco set up a printing plant in Roxbury 
to provide jobs and training to Negroes. 137 
people are presently employed as trainees— 
including management trainees. Avco ex- 
pects this number to reach 232, and plans 
eventually to withdraw all outside training 
and supervisory personnel presently on loan 
from other Avco plants in the area. 

And this spring, specialists from Avco- 
Roxbury joined in the formation of a new 
urban systems department to help other 
companies train hard-core unemployed 
through a new government-business jobs 
program. 

The examples above all show the relevance 
of modern private enterprise to the problems 
of the ghetto. But they fail in two major re- 
spects: first, the profits from the industry 
benefit only a few shareholders (black and 
white); second, they provide only jobs— 
they do nothing at all to help provide sery- 
ices, a sense of community participation, 
and above all, the stability which is derived 
from vigorous broad-based local participa- 
tion. (In fact, to the extent that the conven- 
tional business framework provides jobs and 
dividends for the few, it tends to increase 
the division in the ghetto between black 
haves and black have-nots.) 

In short, we are back to our original prob- 
lem: what is needed is a program that can 
combine the advantages of local control with 
the capacity to make a profit. The Neighbor- 
hood Corporation itself must go into business 
in a big way. 

There is a precedent from which to work: 
EG&G Roxbury. Much of its stock will ulti- 
mately be sold to its employees: the parent 
company will be come a minority stockholder. 
If the EG&G example were taken one step 
further and, with the help of loans, the 
Community Corporation were to buy stock in 
the company, we would have a situation in 
which business profits could be used for the 
social services the community decides best 
for its own needs. 

Creatively expanded, this concept, I believe, 
might help us see the beginning of an end 
to welfare—and the creation of true com- 
munity participation and stability. 

The approach could be started right now, 
within the framework of existing federal pro- 
gram. In fact, experiments of this kind are 
under way in other parts of the country— 
and Mayor White, for instance, could do much 
to make Boston a leader in this area, if he 
were to seize the initiative. But progress in 
the direction of viable Community Corpora- 
tions could be hastened by minor administra- 
tive or legislative changes. 

First, it would help if major companies 
moving into the ghetto could be assured a 
market for their products. At present, a share 
of government procurement contracts is set 
aside for small business. This program should 
be broadened to include new ghetto industry. 

Second, it would help if we instituted an 
industrial “turnkey” program—a program of 
tax incentives to expand the EG&G model— 
to encourage business to come into the 
ghetto, to teach people to operate new enter- 
prises, and to sell newly established busi- 
nesses to the community at fair market value. 

Third, there ought to be an increase in 
the federal funds available for technical as- 
sistance and training. A Community Point 4 
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program—something on the model of Point 4 
ald abroad—would insure that all companies 
wanting to train an untapped portion of the 
labor market would have the resources to do 
80. 

Fourth, the resources of the Economie De- 
velopment Administration ought to be made 
more easily available. Under the present 
terms of the law, an area of 250,000 popula- 
tion must have above average unemployment 
in order to qualify for EDA technical assist- 
ance, grants, and low-interest, long-term de- 
velopment loans. If the poverty standard 
were applied to smaller population units (say 
units of 50,000), ghetto areas could qualify. 
Several Congressmen have proposed that this 
provision of the law be changed, but so far 
nothing has been done, 

Finally, in a broader perspective, Congress 
could enact major new legislation to encour- 
age and support local Community Corpora- 
tions on a widespread basis. The major thrust 
of such legislation would be to provide for 
government subscriptions and government 
insured loans to community corporations to 
insure a flow of capital for new business. 
This, combined with tax incentives, train- 
ing programs, and local control, might pro- 
vide the impetus needed for a real transfor- 
mation of our cities. 


From Fortune, August 1968] 
THE SOUTHERN ROOTS OF URBAN CRISIS 
(By Roger Beard wood) 

The rural South is green, beautiful, and 
quiet. The ghettos of the North are grim and 
noisome stews that boil over when summer 
heat ignites old frustrations. Yet more than a 
million southern Negroes have taken the trail 
north in the past decade. This year alone, 
another 100,000 or so will arrive in the north- 
ern cities, packing the slums still tighter, 
and compounding America’s interlocked fiscal 
and social urban problems. 

Most of the migrants know that what 
awaits them in the urban North is little 
better than a rattlesnake’s hole. Most of 
them arrive virtually penniless. Many are il- 
literate. Few have trades or skills that com- 
mand more than the minimum wage. Some 
are doomed to search in vain for work. 

Still they continue to migrate; indeed, 
they have little choice. For if good jobs are 
hard to find in Chicago, Detroit, and New 
York, there is no work at all back home. 
Since World War II, U.S. agricultural policy 
has encouraged the sweeping mechanization 
of farming in the South. On cotton planta- 
tions, tobacco lands, and cornfields, machines 
have been steadily replacing thousands of 
hired hands and sharecroppers. And as the 
large farmers become more efficient, small 
white and Negro farmers abandon their land 
because they lack the money and knowledge 
either to compete with their large neighbors 
or to switch to more profitable labor-inten- 
sive crops, 

Forced to leave the shacks that were their 
homes, southern Negroes take to the road 
every year. Sometimes that road leads to a 
small town in the South; but many small 
towns are already overcrowded with people 
who have been forced out of farming and 
are unable to find other jobs. Sometimes the 
farm worker heads for a large southern city 
such at Atlanta, Memphis, or Birmingham. 
There, too, the going can be tough and hope- 
less. In some of the black neighborhoods of 
New Orleans, for instance, unemployment 
runs as high as 47 percent. 


WHY NEGROES MOVE NORTH 


Today's urban slums grew from sickly 
roots—the southern countries in which 
poverty, illiteracy, and bad health are en- 
demic. The areas on this map with the high- 
est percentages of Negroes and lowest meas- 
ures of human well-being are in general 
those with the heaviest rate of emigration. 

Squeezed between declining farm employ- 
ment and racial and educational barriers 
that kept them from taking other jobs, 3,- 
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500,000 southern Negroes have fied north in 
the past generation. Their exodus has 
changed dramatically the ethnic composition 
of the U.S. In 1940 one Southerner in four 
was Negro; today only one in five is. Seventy- 
seven percent of all U.S. Negroes lived in 
the South in 1940; now just over half do, 

About 100,000 southern Negroes still move 
north each year. One major migration stream 
runs from Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, 
and Virginia, to Philadelphia, New York, and 
beyond. Of the Negroes who lived in New 
York City in 1960 but were born elsewhere, 
77 percent came from these states, plus West 
Virginia, Delaware, and Maryland. A second 
route runs from Mississippi and Alabama to- 
ward Chicago and Detroit. Nearly half the 
Negroes living in Detroit and almost 60 per- 
cent of those living in Chicago in 1960 who 
were born elsewhere came from Mississippi, 
Alabama, Tennessee, or Kentucky. Still an- 
other major migration stream runs from 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma 
westward to California; from those states 
came well over half of the Negroes living in 
Los Angeles in 1960 but not born there. 

Because migrating Negroes are subjected 
to less study than migrating birds, nobody 
knows with certainty how many Negroes have 
moved out of the South since 1960, when the 
last census was taken. But there is fragmen- 
tary evidence to suggest that the migration 
is changing direction. As southern cities open 
up new jobs for Negroes, they are becoming 
final destinations instead of transit camps. 
Over half of southern Negroes are now in 
urban areas, compared to just over a third in 
1940. 

In the North about three-fourths of the 
Negroes live in the core cities of major metro- 
politan areas. But an increasing number of 
Negroes who move north appear to be head- 
ing for smaller cities and towns. Most of 
those who go north from Sanford, Florida, 
for instance, end up in Rochester, New York. 

The biggest single age group in the Negro 
migratory stream has been people in their 
teens and twenties. They have left behind 
sizable concentrations of illiterate and sick 
people, and of the old and the very young. 
(Many of the children are living with grand- 
parents, remnants of a family unit that has 
lost. its wage earners through migration.) 
Thus the South has lost, and is continuing 
to lose, a high proportion of its younger, 
better-educated Negroes. That, in turn, 
makes the region less attractive to corpora- 
tions planning new plants. And the lack of 
those new plants and the jobs they provide 
forces still more young Negroes to migrate. 

More often, the migrant heads north, 
where there is at least a chance of a job, 
no men in hoods ride the streets, and there 
is a welfare payment to keep the migrant 
alive. For bad as it is, the northern slum 
is still preferable to what southern Negroes 
leave behind: 

In 1966 the median income for Negro fam- 
ilies in sixteen southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was $3,422. In the rest of 
the U.S. median Negro family income was 
$5,746 a year. 

Many southern Negroes are chronically 
hungry. A survey financed by churches and 
private foundations discovered 235 emer- 
gency hunger counties” in the South, with 
a total population—black and white—of al- 
most five million. There are heavy concen- 
trations of Negroes in most of those coun- 
ties; in some, children are literally starving. 

Three houses out of four occupied by Ne- 
groes in small towns and rural areas of the 
South are without basic plumbing, or are 
dilapidated—or both, In the large cities of 
the North and West, only 15 percent of Negro 
homes are in such condition. (Unless other- 
wise stated, the South is defined as the eleven 
states of the Confederacy, plus Kentucky 
and Oklahoma.) 

The southern educational system has left 
33.5 percent of adult Negroes illiterate, and 
thus almost unemployable. In the rest of 
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the nation, the illiteracy figure for Negroes 
is 23.4 percent. R 


LESS WORK, LOWER PAY 


The malaise of the rural South and the 
resulting migration are inexorable results of 
policies and programs devised by the agri- 
cultural committees of Congress in which 
white Southerners have long had the domi- 
nant voice. Encouraged and financially aided 
by the Department of Agriculture, southern 
farmers are using modern technology that 
constantly raises the productivity of both 
labor and land, But abundance has produced 
surpluses. To reduce them, the department 
paye farmers not to cultivate some of their 
land. 

On the land they do cultivate, white south- 
ern farmers need less labor each year. On the 
land they take out of production, they need 
almost none. For large farmers and for con- 
sumers, these policies have been beneficial, 
They have raised efficiency, kept prices stable, 
and enabled the nation to conserye arable 
land, For hired hands and sharecroppers, 
however, agricultural abundance has pro- 
duced a dual problem. There is less work for 
them each year, and the excess of available 
labor has kept wages low. 

Between 1950 and 1960, 493,000 Negroes and 
1,024,000 whites lost their jobs in southern 
agriculture. In the coming seven years, at 
least another quarter of a million people, 
white and black, will be thrown out of work, 
This collision with agricultural economics 
has been disastrous for all farm workers. But 
it has been catastrophic for Negroes; they 
are confronted by almost insurmountable 
barriers of race as well as poverty in the 
South. Segregated schools have left them less 
educated than whites and most jobs are still 
closed to them because of their color, Thus 
the Negro’s transition from farm to factory, 
from hoe to lathe, from tractor to office, lies 
over an obstacle course laid out by a society 
in which he has no voice. 

For the dwindling number of Negroes who 
remain on the land, the problem is how to 
make a living wage. The U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment estimates that in 1964, the latest 
year for which figures are available, the 
average Negro farm worker in the sixteen 
southern states worked seventy-seven days 
a year and earned $353. He also spent twenty- 
four days doing nonfarming jobs—domestic, 
gardening, and laboring work, for example— 
and earned an additional $150, bringing his 
total annual income to $503, That official es- 
timate conceals some wide variations. In 1964, 
wages on farms in the South ranged from a 
low of 65 cents an hour in South Carolina 
to a high of 99 cents in Florida. Moreover, 
some farm workers are earning less than 65 
cents an hour, even in 1968. 


AT THE MERCY OF “THE MAN” 


Five miles south of Greenyille, Mississippi, 
close to the Mississippi River, is a big flat 
cotton fleld owned by a white family. One 
day this summer, under a blazing sun, a 
group of Negro women and children were 
hoeing the weeds between the rows. Fifty 
yards away stood a row of wooden shacks, 
warping in the heat, alongside a sluggish 
creek, the only sanitary facility. 4 

“The man pays but $3 a day,” said one 
woman, hoeing as she spoke. “No, I don't 
know how much the children will get, but 
he said something. Maybe 60 cents the day, 
maybe more. It don’t do to press him. We 
need the work, and he pays more than some 
people. Across there“ —she waved toward a 
plantation on the far side of a highway— 
“the man pays $2.50 a day.” 

She and her husband have six children, 
five of them living at home, and one in 
Greenville looking for work. When the couple 
and their two sons, aged twelve and four- 
teen, are all working, the family's total week- 
ly income may be $70, “but that is only at 
the planting and the harvesting, and maybe 
a few weeks of chopping in between.” Other- 
wise, the family lives on the husband’s 
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wages—a maximum of $50 a week, earned 
when the farmer needs him, Some ‘weeks the 
family has no income at all. 

Agricultural workers in the U.S. are spe- 
cifically excluded from most labor legisla- 
tion. They do not have the right to bargain 
collectively, and only those who work for a 
farmer using more than 500 man-hours of 
hired labor in any quarter are entitled to 
the minimum wage—$1.15 an hour now and 
due to go up to $1.30 an hour next February. 
In 1967 fewer than one worker in three in 
the South was entitled to the minimum 
wage. Not all of those entitled to that mini- 
mum have been getting it. 

Two months ago, Roy Flowers, who owns 
a plantation in the Mississippi Delta, was 
permanently enjoined by a federal judge 
from violating minimum-wage, overtime- 
pay, record-keeping, and child-labor regula- 
tions. Among other things, the court found 
that Flowers had been charging his Negro 
workers $70 a month for shacks that should 
have been rented for no more than 85. In 
the first recovery of wages under 1966 amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
judge ordered Flowers to pay 200 Negro em- 
ployees $50,000. Last year, it should also be 
noted, the Agriculture Department paid 
Flowers $210,832 for not cultivating 4,000 of 
his 16,000 acres. 

But while federal laws provide some pro- 
tection for agricultural workers, plantations 
with large payrolls are now harder and hard- 
er to find in the South. The problem for many 
Negro families is not low wages, but jobs. 
Since big farmers need fewer and fewer work- 
ers, a family fired from one plantation has 
almost no chance of finding work at another 
one. 

As recently as the late 1940's, for example, 
one hundred Negro families lived on Due 
West, a 3,000-acre plantation in Tallahatchie 
County, Mississippi. Due West has been 
owned by the Sturdivant family for nearly 
a century, and the present owner, Mike P. 
Sturdivant, is a believer in modern manage- 
ment and farming methods. In recent years 
he has almost totally mechanized Due West. 
He now needs only some casual labor to pick 
cucumbers and nine regular Negro workers 
who drive big, versatile tractors that traverse 
the rich earth planted mainly with cotton, 
wheat, and soybean, 

Sturdivant is a good employer by Delta 
standards. He pays his drivers more than 
the minimum wage—between $1.25 and $1.45 
an hour—and charges them no rent for their 
relatively well-kept houses. (He is now 
building nine comfortable houses, at a cost 
of about $8,500 each, for which he will 
charge his tenants only $12.50 a month.) 
Yet even the nine families that remain on 
Due West stand precariously on the edge of 
poverty. Sturdivant’s tractor drivers earn 
less than $3,000 a year. On that they can eat 
adequately. In the future they will be well 
housed. And if they run out of cash, they 
can get an advance, interest-free, on future 
earnings. But it is difficult for them to save 
money, and illness could be a major financial 
disaster. Moreover, their jobs are far from 
secure. If surpluses of cotton and other com- 
modities rise, the Agriculture Department 
will reduce the acreage on which Sturdivant 
is allowed to plant. In 1967 he received 
$122,640 for not planting some of his land. 


FARMERS WITHOUT A LOBBY 


Big farmers in the South not only make 
decisions that leave hired hands and share- 
croppers jobless, homeless, and penniless. 
They also have a powerful voice in the for- 
mulation and execution of farm policies and 
programs that vitally affect the survival of 
independent Negro small farmers. In 1950 
some 492,000 Negroes in the South were clas- 
sified as farm proprietors and managers; by 
1960 only 167,000 remained in that category. 
There are fewer now, and if the trend con- 
tinues unabated, almost none will be left 
by 1975. Many of these small farmers and 
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their families could be helped to stay on the 
land for at least another generation. But 
three things are against them: their farms 
are very small, they lack the money to mech- 
anize, and they do not have a Washington 
lobby. 

The big farmers’ Control over small farm- 
ers’ destinies rests on two facts of political 
life. First, the key agricultural committees 
in Congress are largely controlled by the 
Southerners; some of them, like Senator 
James Eastland of Mississippi, are farmers 
themselves. Second, the most important Agri- 
culture Department programs are admin- 
istered. by state and county groups that are 
dominated by whites. The black farmer is 
helped where the administration is fair and 
unprejudiced, and hindered where it is not. 

The Negro farmer's troubles frequently 
start with the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service. The A.S.C.S. is at the 
very heart of the farm program, that com- 
plicated structure which supports prices, sets 
production and marketing quotas, conserves 
land by taking it out of intensive cultivation, 
and allots the number of acres on which 
farmers may grow crops such as cotton, 
tobacco, and corn. 

By its very nature, the A.S.C.S. system 
works best for large farmers. For the land 
on which they do not grow crops, farmers 
are compensated according to their past pro- 
duction; large farmers have usually had a 
higher crop yield per acre than small farm- 
ers. Moreover, large farmers can take out of 
production their least fertile land; small 
farmers do not have that margin. And on the 
land they do continue to cultivate, large 
farmers can continue to increase income by 
using modern technology. Small farmers, in 
contrast, lack the capital and knowledge to 
mechanize, irrigate, or use the latest pesti- 
cides. 

Theoretically, the A.S.C,S. is highly demo- 
cratic, operating through a pyramid of state 
and local groups. At the top is the state com- 
mittee, appointed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture after consultation with farm organiza- 
tions, state directors of agriculture, deans of 
agricultural colleges, and political leaders. 
Under the state committees are three-man 
county committees that are elected by com- 
munity committees chosen by farmers them- 
selves. 

But Negroes sit on only five southern 
A. S. C. S. state committees. And there are only 
454 Negroes among the 37,000 community- 
committee members, Most important, no 
Negro sits on any county committee (four 
have been elected as alternate members). 
And it is these all-white county groups that 
hire the A. S. C. S. staff that administers the 
federal program. This year only 310 Negroes 
had permanent full-time jobs in 2,892 coun- 
ty offices in the entire nation, and no office 
had a Negro manager. 

One measure of the Negro farmers’ lack of 
power is provided by a 1964 A.S.C.S. list of 
“released allotments“ —acres that farmers 
have decided not to plant, and are available 
for reapportionment among other farmers. 
In eight counties in four southern states, 
white farmers who had applied to A.S.C.S. 
offices for released allotments received dis- 
proportionately more of them than Negro 
applicants did. 


COTTON RIGHT UP TO THE FRONT DOOR 


Many small Negro farmers would do far 
better if they stopped growing cotton, corn, 
tobacco, and other crops in the allotment 
system. By concentrating on such other crops 
as cucumbers, squash, cabbage, and sweet 
potatoes, which are outside the quota sys- 
tem, they could cultivate all of their land 
instead of only part of it. Moreover, since the 
production of such crops has not yet been 
heavily mechanized, the small farmer could 
compete with his larger neighbors. 

The Cooperative Extension Service is sup- 
posed to help farmers to make changes of 
this kind by advising them on which crops 
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to grow, on cultivation methods, and on 
farm management. But the familiar southern 
pattern of separate but unequal facilities 
depreciates the Extension Service’s value to 
Negro farmers. Until 1964 the service was 
completely segregated; the Negro extension 
staff worked out of separate offices. (Some 
of them lacked even a typewriter.) Now the 
formerly separate staffs have been merged; 
but many Negroes are still paid less than 
whites doing comparable work, and in only 
two counties do Negroes head the Extension 
Service. A number of white supervisors are 
less qualified than, and junior in service to, 
their Negro subordinates. 

Furthermore the Extension Service lacks 
both vigor and imagination. Extension work- 
ers generally give advice only to those people 
who ask for it—although some of the people 
in greatest need, those living in remote 
areas, are unlikely to ask for it because they 
do not know it is available, or because they 
seldom go to the county seat and cannot 
write a letter. The service has also failed to 
encourage enough people to grow their own 
food. For generations, agricultural experts 
have urged farmers to buy less food at the 
store, and grow more on their own land. But 
in many parts of the rural South, most poor 
homes, black and white, have no vegetable 
gardens, partly because landowners have a 
vested interest in forcing workers and share- 
croppers to buy at the company store; thus 
they insist that their people grow cotton 
and tobacco right up to the front door of 
their shack. 


THE RIGHT TO BORROW 


A third branch of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment on which black farmers should be able 
to lean is the Farmers Home Administration: 
it is empowered to lend small farmers money 
to build or improve their homes, buy or en- 
large farms, buy machinery, start businesses 
that will increase nonfarm income, finance 
the raising and marketing of crops, and 
make loans to farmers’ cooperatives. To ob- 
tain help, a farmer must be small—but not 
too poor. He has to convince the local office— 
staffed by federal employees—that he needs 
money for a good reason. Then a county 
committee of three must certify that he can- 
not get the money through commercial chan- 
nels, but is nevertheless a good credit risk. 

Because the Farmers Home Administration 
is a federal operation, it can impose federal 
standards more effectively than the A.S.C.S. 
or Extension Service can; in counties where 
20 percent or more of the farmers are Negro, 
the state director appoints at least one Negro 
to the committee. More than 300 Negroes are 
on county committees in the South; nearly 
200 are chairmen. This relatively large Negro 
representation is bringing promising results. 
Between 1964 and 1967 the number of loans 
to Negroes in sixteen southern states rose 
108 percent, to 22,850; loans to whites rose 
24 percent, to 67,425. But there is another 
side to the story. Although Negroes have a 
quarter of all loans in the South, they have 
received only a seventh of the funds: $71,- 
200,000, compared with $436,700,000 borrowed 
by whites. 

In the last several years there has been 
a slow, minimal improvement in the admin- 
istration of Agriculture Department pro- 
grams, brought about by pressure from the 
civil-rights groups, a firmer federal policy, 
and by Negro farmers themselves. Burke 
County, Georgia, is one of many places where 
the pressures are rising. The A.S.C.S. office 
is a small, red-brick building in the county 
seat of Waynesboro. Recently, while three 
Negro farmers waited to talk about crop al- 
lotments, the acting manager, Frank S. 
Cates, described things as he saw them, “I'll 
admit the small farmer is more vulnerable 
than the big one,” he said, but these minor. 
ity people who live in these shacks don’t 
want to work. They'd rather go off some- 
where and get on relief. You know this white- 
black thing. We never had any problem until 
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these outside agitators came in. I don't 
know what the younger generation will come 
to, but the older people get along just fine. 
There’s nothing an ordinary man can do 
about the situation. J. Edgar Hoover knows 
it’s the Communists.” 

That night, eleven black farmers drove in 
their pickup trucks to a former one-room 
school fifteen miles from Waynesboro, and 

apologized for being late. We work on ‘nig- 
ger time,’” said one. “Only show our faces 
after dark, cuz we don’t want Mister Charlie 
see us getting together.” After opening their 
meeting with a hymn and a prayer, the 
farmers got down to business; how to im- 
prove their condition. 

“Now I want to tell y'all to tend your 
gardens,” said the president, a gnarled, 
elderly man in faded denim coveralls. “I 
know you don’t all do that, cuz you think 
you're too busy raising your cash crop. But 
that garden is good as cash any day, and 
gives you real tasty food, too. And you ladies, 
you start about raising some 
chickens. If y’all do that, then you won’t 
have to go running to that store, borrowing 
money while you’re waiting for your cash 
crop.” 

Didn’t the Extension Service show farmers 
and their wives how to grow vegetables and 
raise chickens? “Not that I ever heard of,” 
said the president. We don’t hardly ever see 
those fellas from one year to the next.” 

One farmer complained that his cotton 
acreage had been cut again, although a white 
farmer in the same neighborhood had re- 
ceived an increased allotment. Surely, allot- 
ment reductions can be appealed, a visitor 
suggested. Broad smiles. The appeals com- 
mittee is white, too,” said the chairman. 
The farmers then decided to nominate can- 
didates for the next community-committee 
election, and to insist that a Negro be pres- 
ent at the counting of the ballots. 

GETTING TOGETHER, PROSPERING TOGETHER 

In many parts of the South, black farmers 
are beginning to band together in coopera- 
tives through which they buy pesticides, 
machinery, and seed more cheaply than they 
could in the past and to which they are 
selling their crops at better prices. The 
black co-op movement, however, is young, 
underfinanced, and short of experienced 
management. And many farmers are reluc- 
tant to join up. 

On a steamy summer evening, as dusk set- 
tled on the bayous of southwest Louisiana, 
a score of Negro farmers and their wives 
gathered in a white-painted church in 
Evangeline Parish to hear John Zippert, 
assistant director of the Southern Coopera- 
tive Development Program. The program, an 
affiliate of the Southern Consumers Coopera- 
tive, is funded primarily by the Ford Founda- 
tion; both groups help poor people to form 
co-ops. One of the beneficiaries is the Grande 
Marie Vegetable Cooperative in Sunset, Lou- 
isiana. Zippert’s message to the black farmers 
that night stressed the advantage of mem- 
bership in Grande Marie. 

The farmers nodded approvingly when Zip- 
pert explained. In a cooperative, the mem- 
bers are boss. You decide what is good for 
you. You make the decisions.” But still there 
were doubts, Many in the audience won- 
dered whether the co-op would survive. 
Grande Marie has had a tough time since it 
started in 1965. In its first eighteen months 
it could not pay members cash for their crops, 
because Agriculture Department money did 
not come through in time. Then the depart- 
ment funded a rival co-op, formed by a 
breakaway group of white members. Finally, 
a Chicago corporation to which Grande Marie 
sold sweet potatoes was unable to pay its 
bills. But Grande Marie is still in business; 
this summer it had more than 300 members. 

Some of the Negro farmers’ cooperatives in 
the South are still spindly growths, Others— 
like Grande Marie and the 1,875-member 
Southwest Alabama Farmers Co-operative in 
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Selma—have grown sturdy enough to survive 
white opposition and attempts to control 
them. The Alabama co-op refused an $852,- 
000 Agriculture Department loan because of 
stipulations that a department representa- 
tive attend all board meetings, that full min- 
utes of every meeting be sent to Washington, 
and that a department employee approve all 
expenditures from a supervised bank account. 
The members, who have an average income 
of $1,000, were determined to prove that they 
have the right to manage their own affairs. 
After nine months of negotiations, and a 
seventeen-hour meeting in Washington in 
June, the Agriculture Department conceded 
that point by dropping virtually all its 
stipulations. 

By itself, the co-op movement will not cure 
the ailments of black farmers—small farms, 
lack of capital, white hostility, and a farm 
program that favors large farming operations 
at the expense of small ones. But the co-ops 
are raising their members’ income, and are 
rapidly becoming pressure groups that can 
force the Agriculture Department into giving 
Negro farmers more aid. 


STITCHING A FREEDOM PATTERN 


A second type of co-op in the South is 
helping poor people to start their own busi- 
nesses. Some members are wives and children 
of farmers. Others are people turned off the 
land, but still living in rural areas. Most of 
these organizations have been started with 
the help of the Movement“! —a portman- 
teau term for all those people, black and 
white, who work to improve the condition of 
the poor Negro. The Movement includes civil- 
rights workers, southern white liberals, min- 
isters, atheists, left-wingers—anybody, in 
fact, who believes that the poor cannot be 
left to molder and has the courage to act on 
that belief. They need courage: the Move- 
ment is harried by the police, obstructed by 
Officials, and harassed by the Klan. But it 
survives and, without it, many people would 
be even more impoverished than they are. 

The Freedom Quilting Bee in Wilcox 
County, Alabama, is one example of a rural 
co-op founded with the help of a concerned 
outsider. The county’s Negro women had for 
generations made quilts for their families. In 
1965 the Reverend Francis X. Walter, a white 
minister who works in the area, encouraged 
them to form a cooperative financed with 
$7,000 from a private foundation. Working 
on piece rates, the hundred-odd members of 
the Bee averaged 25 cents an hour in their 
first year; now, again through Walter’s ef- 
forts, they have a marketing consultant in 
New York, who has encouraged them to con- 
centrate on five designs, use better fabrics, 
and raise productivity by improving their 
quilting techniques. In the future the mem- 
bers hope to average a dollar an hour. “But 
even the 25 cents was welcome,” said one 
woman this summer as she sewed, “It was 
sometimes the difference between eating or 
not for me.” 

Another new co-op, with far-reaching 
hopes, can be found just outside Crawford- 
ville, Georgia, in a schoolhouse made of 
rough-hewn wood. The school was built by 
the Negro community in the 1930’s when the 
county refused to provide a school. Today, 
that humble monument to Negro self-help 
is the home of Crawfordville Enterprises, a 
cooperative that employs ninety-six black 
seamstresses and six men, and has a payroll 
of some $350,000 a year. 

The co-op was set up without help or en- 
couragement from local whites, and whites 
get little financial benefit from its growing 
payroll. Many Negroes in the area have been 
boycotting white-owned stores since 1965, 
when the school board refused to desegregate 
its schools. The board also fired Calvin Turner 
from his teaching job for fighting in the de- 
segregation battle. Turner, an educated and 
energetic Negro, was thus free to become 
director of Crawfordville Enterprises when it 
was founded in 1966 with help from the 
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Southern Rural Action Project, a privately 
funded antipoverty agency in Atlanta that 
got money for the project from the National 
Council of Negro Women and from the Stern 
Family Fund. 

Sewing machines and silk-screen equip- 
ment were purchased from an Atlanta white 
man who was selling his textile business and 
agreed to train the co-op’s workers. At the 
start, trainees got $20 a week; today, workers 
are on piece rates, and average $64 a week. 
This summer Crawfordville Enterprises is 
moving into a new factory built with a pri- 
vate loan, but will keep the schoolhouse as 
a center for silk-screen operations. By early 
next year, says Turner, the co-op will employ 
some 150 people, and have a payroll of over 
$500,000 a year. 

Turner's plans go far beyond building a 
bigger and better manufacturing operation. 
His dream is to solve every problem of 
poverty in Taliaferro County. The cooper- 
ative already provides education for its work- 
ers and day care for their children. Next, 
it will use some of its profits and its busi- 
ness ability to start a housing project. 


CATALOG OF PROMISES 


The cooperative movement is half a step 
in the right direction. But the prospects are 
still grim for any southern black family that 
is forced off the land. The rural areas are 
crowded with black people without jobs and 
in desperate need of food and medical care, 
better housing, job training, and help with 
the transition from an agrarian to an indus- 
trial life. On paper, programs exist to remedy 
all these ailments. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity puts out a catalogue, fuller of 
promises than Sears, Roebuck’s, listing every 
federal program available to the poor. It is 
a glittering array of Head Start, Mainstream, 
Upward Bound, Community Action, and 
other Washington slogans and acronyms, It 
has raised expectations in the South but 
has done little to fulfill them. 

In theory, a community could thus feed 
the poor and offer a complete range of pro- 
grams that would salvage destitute fami- 
lies—train the husband for a new job, teach 
the wife household management, put tod- 
dlers in day care and preschool classes, give 
the teen-ager a marketable skill, offer in- 
dustry financial incentives to open a new 
plant, and finally rehouse the entire family 
in a home built with federal money. In 
practice, some communities may have one 
or two programs, others have three; but al- 
most none has the full range. In too many 
counties, elected and appointed officials are 
hostile to antipoverty programs. Their rea- 
sons range from dislike of “federal inter- 
ference” to overt racism. 

Last year federal food programs reached 
only one poor person in five nationally, and 
fewer than that in the South. “It would 
just mean a lot of niggers lining up for 
food, and that’s all there is to it,” said the 
sheriff of Glascock County, Georgia, defend- 
ing a county decision not to have a food 
program. Until the Poor People’s Campaign 
camped in Washington and demonstrated at 
his office, Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman had ee a food program on few 
southern counties. Freeman then sent an 
ultimatum to the 1,000 poorest counties, 
asking them for their plans to start pro- 
grams; fifty-one did not reply. Freeman then 
announced he would use his legal powers to 
distribute food in all 1,000 counties. He has 
always had those powers but has not used 
them because the department believes in 
working with local administrations, not 
against them. 

Hunger sits at the table in many Negro 
homes, This year the Citizens’ Board of In- 
quiry into Hunger and Malnutrition pub- 
lished a report listing 235 counties in the 
South that meet at least three out of four 
criteria: the number of babies who die be- 
tween the ages of one and eleven months 
is at least twice the national average; at 
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least four people in ten are poor; and less 
than one poor family in four receives either 
welfare or food programs. These are among 
the poorest, worst-nourished counties in the 
U.S., but are far from the only ones in which 
hunger is endemic. 

Some southern Negroes are actually starv- 
ing. Six doctors who studied the health and 
living conditions in six counties of Missis- 
sippi last year said that they saw evidence 
of vitamin and mineral deficiencies and ex- 
haustion in child after child. The doctors 
reported: “We saw children fed communal- 
ly—that is, by neighbors who give scraps 
of food to children whose own parents have 
nothing to give them. Not only are these 
children receiving no food from the gov- 
ernment, they are also getting no medical 
attention whatsover. They are out of sight 
and ignored. They are suffering from 
hunger and disease and directly or indi- 
rectly they are dying from them—which is 
exactly what ‘starvation’ means.” 

Born into hunger, wretchedly educated 
in the South’s separate but highly unequal 
school systems, taught to use only the sim- 
plest farm implement, and then replaced by 
machines, many hundreds of thousands of 
adult black people are adrift in the South. 
Nobody knows with any accuracy how large 
the Negro rural population is in 1968, what 
proportion is employed, or how many peo- 
ple are in each age group. 

HEALING THE WALKING WOUNDED 


The Delta Opportunity Corp., an antipov- 
erty group that operates out of run-down 
offices in Greenville, Mississippi, specializes 
in helping these discards of the plantation 
system. A project of the Opportunity Corp.’s 
parent, the Delta Ministry, is the bravely 
named Freedom City, a group of shacks 
clustered round a barn on a patch 
of land outside Greenville. About nine fami- 
lies, with a total of some thirty-five chil- 
dren, now live there. Out of its scanty funds, 
the Opportunity Corp. pays each adult in 
its training scheme a maximum of $30 a 
week. 

Some did not escape the Delta plantations 
on which they once lived without a struggle. 
One man recalls, “I told the man I was going 
to leave. He was real cross, said I owed him 
money, said he would put me in jail. Well, 
I didn’t recollect owing him no money, but 
Td have gone to jail sure enough, less I had 
these friends to carry me away by night.” 
That reject of southern farming is now learn- 
ing to be a bricklayer at a class run by the 
D. O. C.; he is also learning to read and write. 
In a nearby shack is Walter Abney, who 
thinks he is thirty-five, but isnt sure: My 
mammy, she didn't register me that I could 
find.” Abney is learning the plumbing trade 
from a white instructor, a Northerner who 
went South to work on a defense project, 
and was stung to anger and action by the 
plight of the poor. 


“A DIPLOMA IS UTTERLY IRRELEVANT” 


As the exodus from rural areas continues, 
southern cities are starting to attract a larger 
share of the migrants, Atlanta is now 44 
percent Negro, New Orleans 41 percent, 
Memphis 40 percent, and Houston 23 percent. 
Belatedly, a few cities are starting to tackle 
the intertwined and mounting problems of 
poverty and racial discrimination. Among 
them is Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Its 
efforts are real, determined, intelligent, and 
compassionate—models, indeed, of good in- 
tentions, if not yet of success. 

The city’s mayor, M. OC. Benton, is that rare 
southern phenomenon, a liberal with politi- 
cal power. Moreover, he has powerful allies: 
R. J. Reynolds, Hanes Corp., the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust, Western Electric’s local man- 
agement, and most of the other big em- 
ployers in the area. Benton and his commit- 
tee of businessmen are learning fast. Says 
John Dawson, employment manager of West- 
ern Electric's factory in Winston-Salem, “I 
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used to insist on a high-school diploma as a 
minimum qualification. Now I’ve learned 
that a diploma is utterly irrelevant for most 
jobs. I have to admit it—people like me have 
been screening applicants out for years, not 
screening them in.“ (Dawson was on loan to 
the mayor as a special assistant for man- 
power for six months. His successor is a 
Reynolds personnel expert.) 

John Watlington, president of the Wacho- 
via Bank & Trust, and another member of 
the mayor’s committee, was shocked to dis- 
cover the depth and extent of poverty in 
the Winston-Salem area. Says Watlington, 
“I just didn’t realize we had these problems. 
I thought that by hiring Negroes and pro- 
moting them—we have a Negro assistant vice 
president, and a Negro personnel expert— 
we were playing our part. But now I realize 
that we as a bank must do more, not only in 
Winston-Salem, but also in the state.” The 
Winston-Salem Urban Coalition will have 
funds of about $2 million—half of it pledged 
by Reynolds Tobacco. Benton is currently 
planning the next step in his plan to reha- 
bilitate the poor: a housing program that 
will use some of the Coalition money. 

Businessmen who are trying to bring 
southern Negroes into the industrial labor 
force face a tremendous task. The southern 
educational system has left most Negroes 
abysmally equipped for life in a sophisti- 
cated industrial society. Almost all Negro 
teachers, themselves products of a segregated 
school system, are paid less than their white 
counterparts. “I was half-educated myself, 
and now I'm half-educating the kids in my 
school,” says a Mississippi Delta science 
teacher, Segregated schools are now illegal, 
to be sure, but segregation is still a fact of 
life. Only one Negro child in seven is attend- 
ing a desegregated school. 

Lower educational qualifications are one 
reason for the Negroes’ low representation in 
better-paying jobs in the South. In 1960, the 
latest year for which figures are available, 
23 percent of employed whites, but only 14 
percent of employed Negroes, held jobs in 
manufacturing. In white-collar occupations 
the disparity was even greater: 44 percent of 
employed whites had white-collar jobs, but 
only 9 percent of employed Negroes. 

But discrimination, as well as lack of edu- 
cation, keeps Negroes out of the better-pay- 
ing jobs, A white high-school graduate is 
almost three times as likely as a black one 
to be working in an office. And, in virtually 
every occupation, a white is paid more than 
& Negro for doing the same work. 

A growing number of businessmen in the 
South are trying to remedy the Negroes’ 
educational deficiencies with basic education 
courses on company time, and with job- 
related training that upgrades Negro em- 
ployees’ skills. Top management's enthusi- 
asm for such programs is not always 
matched at the supervisory level. But even 
at lower levels, attitudes are changing. 
“These are good guys, and they're going to 
make good workers,” says a white foreman 
in charge of a batch of trainees at Tampa 
Electric Co, in Florida. They want to learn, 
and once they get the message that we really 
want to help, they pitch in.” 

However, some national corporations with 
a reputation for equitable hiring and promo- 
tional policies in the North are still less than 
fair in the South. Richard Sobol, of the Law- 
yers Constitutional Defense Committee, a 
privately funded group with headquarters in 
New Orleans, contends that many corpora- 
tions leave the management of their south- 
ern operations to executives who go along 
with local customs, The L.C.D.C. was founded 
to provide legal aid for civil-rights workers 
arrested in the South; recently its focus has 
shifted to fighting economic discrimination 
against Negro industrial workers. 

One of its targets is the Crown Zellerbach 
plant at Bogalusa, Louisiana, Under pres- 
sure from the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, Crown Zellerbach merged 
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its old separate job-progression lines for 
black and white workers—a system that had 
kept Negroes out of better-paying jobs. But 
the L. C. D. O. believed that the new arrange- 
ment was unfair. “The way it was working,” 
says Sobol, “a Negro with many years of 
service who wanted promotion had to start 
right at the bottom of the merged progres- 
sion line, along with kids of eighteen.” 
Pressing for a seniority system based on time 
with the company rather than time on the 
job, the L.C.D.C. sued Crown Zellerbach and 
won. The decision is now being appealed. 

“Actually, Crown Zellerbach is not the 
real problem,” says Sobol. “It is the United 
Papermakers and Paperworkers [an A.F.L.- 
CJ. O. member], It threatened to strike if we 
won the suit, but was enjoined from doing 
so. Crown Zellerbach is far from the worst 
company; it just happened to be the biggest 
employer in Bogalusa, which is the most ac- 
tive civil-rights area in Louisiana.” L.C.D.C. 
has filed a similar suit against Continental 
Can’s Louisiana plant, and is preparing suits 
against other corporations. 


FEAR OF VIOLENCE 


Civil-rights legislation and successive legal 
decisions have raised the hopes of Negroes 
throughout the U.S. But, especially in the 
South, their battle is far from over. White 
diehards still have many weapons, ranging 
from their control of jobs and farm and anti- 
poverty programs to physical force. The U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights reported in May 
that widespread white resistance to the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965 took the form of dis- 
crimination in the electoral process, and 
actual or threatened violence. The fear of 
physical violence is a real and ever present 
threat for Negroes in the South,“ says Dr. 
Daniel Thompson, professor of sociology at 
Dillard University, New Orleans. “It is one of 
the reasons that black people leave the 
South.” 

There is another kind of violence in the 
South, the kind that maims men’s souls as 
well as their bodies. The men of Freedom 
City, the sharecroppers of North Carolina, the 
hungry children of Mississippi—all have been 
grievously wounded by a society in which 
they have no voice. Only a handful of people 
are binding up those wounds, and trying to 
make whole again the victims of a collision 
between economics and apathy. 

Since 1940 millions of black people have 
left the South, searching for freedom. Some 
have found it; some have found only more 
unhappiness, more anguish. The economies 
of large-scale farming, and the thrust of farm 
policies, make a further loss of jobs inevi- 
table. As things are today, most of those dis- 
Possessed workers and their families will 
either sink into deeper poverty in the rural 
South, or move to the cities. They are un- 
equipped for urban life; the cities are ill 
equipped to cope with them. 

Despite continuing migration, some 7,100,- 
000 Negroes of working age will be living in 
the South in 1975—12 percent more than in 
1960. About 3,900,000 will be in the labor 
force—working or looking for work. The chal- 
lenge to the South’s political and business 
leaders is threefold: to create new jobs, open 
a higher percentage of them to Negroes, and 
ease rural people's transition from one way of 
life to another with education and job train- 
ing. 

On past performance, southern institu- 
tions, both political and business, will need 
energetic prodding before they meet the chal- 
lenges of the future. Much of that task falls 
to the federal government, and to national 
corporations. Both have the resources to un- 
dertake the role; both have the power, finan- 
cial and legal, to ensure that their standards 
are met, 

So far, government and business have fo- 
cused their problem-solving powers on urban 
problems, and blinkered themselves to rural 
ones. But every additional migrant is another 
burden on the cities, and the urban crisis will 
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not be cured, or even arrested, until the 
South becomes more attractive to its black 
population than the urban North. The slums 
are in large part a result of the malaise of 
the rural and smalltown South; the violence 
in northern streets is a product of frustra- 
tions born in southern fields. 


[From the New York Times, July 29, 1968] 
THE ENERGIES OF THE SLUMS 


The most promising aspect of the proposal 
to establish community development corpo- 
rations and development banks in the urban 
slums is the support it has received, cutting 
across both political and racial lines. 

Two liberal Republicans, Senators Javits 
of New York and Percy of Illinois have in 
effect joined hands with Vice President Hum- 
phrey by co-sponsoring legislation with his 
spokesman, Senator Harris of Oklahoma. In- 
formal political cooperation among men who 
are deeply concerned about urban problems 
and active in the quest for remedies is not at 
all surprising. 

What is indeed surprising—and gratify- 
ing—is the support of Roy Innis, the director 
of the militant Congress of Racial Equality. 
The active participation of the CORE leader 
in framing this legislation raises the hope 
that many Negroes who are traversing the 
fine line between order and violence will now 
opt for solving their problems within the 
framework of legal processes. 

The development corporations, stock in 
which would be owned by at least ten per 
cent of the adults in a local community, 
would conduct business enterprises, under- 
take housing projects and provide such so- 
cial services as legal aid and vocational coun- 
seling. Most of the working capital would 
come from community development banks 
which would be empowered to sell stock or 
bonds in the money markets. 

A successful program must be soundly con- 
ceived, and there are questions that should 
be resolved, either before the corporations 
are launched or in their formative period of 
trial and error. The first is whether it is in 
fact possible to attract anything but local 
service enterprises to slum areas through tax 
incentives. Manufacturing establishments 
are now located in the outer rings of metro- 
politan areas largely because of space re- 
quirements. It might require huge uneco- 
nomic subsidies in the form of tax exemp- 
tions to break that locational pattern. 

A related issue is whether it would not be 
better, perhaps easier, to move the slum 
dwellers to new jobs rather than move jobs 
to the slums. There is nothing inherently 
desirable, foreordained or sacred about pre- 
serving dense concentrations of poor people 
in the central-city cores of urban areas. The 
possibilities of new towns that were opened 
up in Great Britain might be given a fair 
trial in this country. 

The prospect of harnessing the restive 
energies of the slums to constructive pur- 
poses, of placing into the hands of people 
new tools for their own betterment, excites 
the hope for an eventual solution of the 
problems that are tearing at the social fabric 
of American life. No one can be so prescient 
as to lay out a precise blueprint for action. 
Yet the “Community Self-Determination 
Act,” as it is called, would, with its emphasis 
on local control and local participation, ap- 
pear to be a proper vehicle for embarking 
upon a most difficult journey. 


[From the Boston Globe, May 26, 1968] 
CONTROL THE ISSUE IN ROXBURY 
(By David Deitch) 

Should the black community in Roxbury 
be allowed to control its own destiny? 

The question is ridiculous on the face of 
it, and demeaning. Nobody ever asked 
whether the Jews, Irish or Italians, who often 
lived apart in their own communities before 
dispersing, whether they were capable of 
ordering their own lives. 
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The question just never arose. 

Yet white people insist on asking whether 
blacks should be permitted self-determina- 
tion in the allocation of resources designed 
to help them. This problem“ of permitting 
the blacks to do it themselves has been 
raised throughout the United States and in 
Boston. 

In one sense, the whole idea of black 
self-determination is part of a larger move- 
ment in many communities that “want to 
do it themselves,“ that want to see a de- 
centralization of power in an era when gov- 
ernment is getting bigger and bureaucracies 
stifle self-fulfillment. But when black people 
talk about self-determination the whole is- 
sue gets bogged down in the rhetoric of power 
and race. 

Today in Boston there is a controversy be- 
tween Mayor White and a few powerful busi- 
ness leaders on the one hand, and a con- 
federation of militant black organizations in 
Roxbury called the United Front on the 
other, The Front, whose guiding principle is 
black self-determination, is incensed at the 
Mayor's refusal to endorse a black-controlled 
development corporation which would make 
use of funds raised mainly in the business 
and financial community. 

Instead, Mayor White has come forth with 
a plan for a development corporation which 
would be responsible to the presently elected 
Model Cities Board that covers an area in- 
cluding Roxbury, North Dorchester and 
Jamaica Plain. Whatever the merits of the 
Mayor's plan, it clearly circumvents the black 
power groups under the United Front um- 
brella. 

The United Front says it has no confidence 
in the Model Cities Board comprised of 11 
black and seven white directors, who in any 
case are accused of lacking familiarity if not 
sympathy with the black community’s prob- 
lems, including its desire for autonomous 
development, 

Close observers of the controversy claim 
that the Front is unable to budge an inch 
from its basic position of black community 
control over development funds, and that 
the Front will be compelled to form its own 
development corporation, raising funds as 
best it can, To back down over the issue of 
control would be to negate the Front’s basic 
philosophy of self-determination for black 
people. 

Obviously, some of the major contributors 
to the Mayor’s development corporation pro- 
proposal are reluctant to let the blacks have 
the money to do with as they will, Some are 
said to be worried that the money won't be 
invested wisely, and some are believed to be 
hazily concerned about helping the blacks 
form a base for political power through con- 
trol of development funds. 

Gar Alperovitz, a fellow of the Institute of 
Politics at Harvard, sees the Boston contro- 
versy as “a long struggle for awareness by 
white people”, part of a process changing 
white-black relations, 

“The businessman’s first impulse is to want 
to go in and help the blacks,” says Alpero- 
vitz. “He gets slapped in the face and can’t 
understand it. The realization sets in 
slowly that what the blacks want—must 
have—is self-help.” 

Alperovitz believes that the business com- 
munity is split over what to do in Boston. 
There are many powerful business and finan- 
cial figures around who still need to be con- 
vinced that self-help is crucial to black de- 
velopment. But there also exists a growing 
number of white business people who are be- 
ginning to see the necessity of letting the 
blacks go their own way and make their own 
mistakes. 

Richard Nixon's celebrated speech endors- 
ing the black community's desire for a “piece 
of the action” through what he considers to 
be an emerging black capitalism may prove 
to be a landmark of sorts. Even the Wall 
Street Journal endorsed this sort of self-help 
for the blacks. 
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Although the black activists in Roxbury 
want to use the development funds as they 
see fit, they have never suggested they could 
do without technical assistance. They want 
such assistance and have made arrangements 
to get it. What could be more racist than to 
automatically assume it, that the blacks 
would waste the money given to them for 
development? On the contrary the psycho- 
logical problem exists that they might be 
more tight-fisted than white bankers. 

Negotiations between Mayor White and the 
United Front are said to be in an extremely 
delicate phase, and could break down com- 
pletely at any time. But Alperovitz is confi- 
dent that the split, if it comes, won't be per- 
manent because the evolutionary process is 
pulling things toward community control 
over resources. 


From the Boston Globe, May 30, 1968] 


QUESTION OF POWER: WHO DEFINES 
“COMMUNITY”? 


(By David Deitch) 


How do you define a community? What 
boundaries should it have? 

This is the second key question that must 
be answered by all cities who want to form 
community corporations—like Boston, But if 
Boston is typical of other cities who are pain- 
fully granting neighborhoods a bigger say 
in the conduct of their affairs, the question 
puts the cart before the horse. 

The bigger question that must be answered 
first is whether City Hall is indeed interested 
in delegating responsibility to the neighbor- 
hoods. If this is so, then Boston and other 
cities won't have much trouble defining the 
limits of the community that wants more 
political control. 

For instance, Boston is about to make its 
first stab at decentralizing a bit of City Hall 
power. Mayor White has proposed creation of 
a community development corporation to 
administer small business investment funds 
provided by local business leaders, the agency 
to be controlled through the 18-member 
Model Neighborhood Board which includes 
the area of Roxbury, North Dorchester and 
Jamaica Plain. 

The United Front, a loose coalition of black 
groups, has denounced the Mayor's plan as 
sidestepping the main community grievances, 
most of which revolve around the desire for 
local autonomy, The Front wants the pro- 
posed community corporation to concentrate 
its efforts on Roxbury alone, and to be dele- 
gated the responsibility for administering 
the resources. 

It is true that the United Front has never 
really proven that it most nearly represents 
the wishes of the Roxbury community. The 
outsider knows the Front as being the only 
group pressing for a measure of self-determi- 
nation in Roxbury, It’s impossible to say who 
ought to represent Roxbury until a referen- 
dum is taken. 

But—and this is the main issue—any 
thought of a referendum is superfluous until 
City Hall agrees in principal to transfer 
some authority to the neighborhood. The 
boundaries of a community can be easily 
negotiated once “downtown” agrees to trans- 
fer some political power. 

According to urban problems expert Milton 
Kotler, whose concept for the community 
corporation several years ago is now trans- 
forming local politics in America, people are 
desperately trying to locate the neighborhood 
by sociometric measure and by numerous 
other artificial means. These are not the ways 
to find a neighborhood. 

“A° neighborhood will disclose its bounda- 
ries once it has some authority to govern.” 

The political argument in Boston over who 
should control the proposed community de- 
velopment corporation, the Model Cities 
Board or the United Front, is irrelevant be- 
cause City Hall still has refused to respect 
the concept of the community as a distinct 
and meaningful entity. The Model Neighbor- 
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hood Board which includes Roxbury, North 
Dorchester and Jamaica Plain doesn’t repre- 
sent a distinct community and nobody argues 
very hard that it does. 

But Roxbury is a community and has been 
regarded as one since 1868 when its was an- 
nexed by Boston without consent. Kotler 
thinks that Roxbury’s 1868 boundaries are 
still entirely feasible for a community cor- 
poration but, in any case, “only the people 
can tell you what the neighborhood is.” 

Kotler, who is writing a book on commu- 
nity autonomy in the United States, has 
found that the City Halls frequently have 
used the model cities boards to avoid hand- 
ing over political control to the neighbor- 
hoods. The potential impact of community 
corporations on local politics could be tre- 
mendous. 

If Roxbury ever got its own community 
corporation, can you imagine what Dor- 
chester, would want? And Charlestown. And 
any other neighborhood that feels separated 
from the political process? 

It’s unfortunate that because Roxbury 
happens to be mostly black and the United 
Front a militant black organization the is- 
sue of community control has become ob- 
secured in a racial cloud. But white people 
also live in Roxbury and they also would be 
represented on a community corporation 
board elected through a referendum. 

Who knows but that a Roxbury referendum 
wouldn’t deny political power to the United 
Front? There’s only one way to find out. 


[From the Boston Globe, July 16, 1968] 


FEDERAL LIFT IN SIGHT FOR URBAN 
CORPORATION 
(By David Deitch) 

Mayor White has refused to cooperate with 
the black leadership in Roxbury who want 
their own community corporation, but legis- 
lation introduced in Congress last week may 
make City Hall intransigence all but a dead 
issue. 

Four Republican congressmen, three of 
whom are ranking minority members of 
their committees, sent to the floor H.R. 
18460, a bill that would move black people 
(whites, too!) toward economic independ- 
ence through the establishment of com- 
munity-controlled development and service 
corporations. 

What the legislation does in a nutshell 
is to make it financially attractive to estab- 
lish a community corporation by granting 
Federal tax incentives and guarantees to 
both neighborhoods and corporations who 
want to help. 

The germ of the idea came from Gar Alper- 
ovitz and John McClaughry, radical and con- 
servative types, respectively, at the Institute 
of Politics of the Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment in Cambridge. Alperovitz held a long 
series of seminars with Roy Innis, the new 
national director of CORE, an organization 
still in the process of crystallizing its own 
ideas about community control. 

CORE knew it wanted black self-deter- 
mination in the local communities but hadn’t 
made up its mind on the precise sort of 
public instrument that was necessary to 
carry out the goal with the essential support 
of the white power structure. CORE is now 
pitching for federal. legislation to support 
community control of social services and 
economic development while offering in re- 
turn an eventual end to welfare payments 
and the promise of profits to the corporations 
who get into the deal. 

The total package of possibilities obviously 
convinced the bill’s conservative sponsors 
who include Reps. William B. Widnall (R- 
N.J.) of the Banking and Currency and Joint 
Economic Committees; Robert Taft Jr. (R- 
Ohio), of Foreign Affairs; Charles E. Goodell 
(R-N. J.) of Education and Labor; and 
Thomas B. Curtis (R-Mo.) of Joint Economic 
and Ways and Means. 
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Essentially, the bill defines the limits of 
the community corporation in its incorpo- 
rated procedures. Any group of five people 
can petition for incorporation but must have 
the support of at least five percent of the 
over-16 population—which could be hard to 
get in a poverty-stricken community such as 
Roxbury. This could result in a referendum 
to decide the corporation’s operating area. 
Once established and certified, the corpora- 
tion would hold elections in the community 
to determine its governing body. 

Mayor White has been urged to establish 
a community corporation in Roxbury through 
this basic procedure, but has refused, elect- 
ing to work through the Model Cities Board 
which covers a much wider area. White's 
plan effectively sidetracks what the blacks 
want most of all: control over their own 
communities, which means that City Hall 
would have to give up some governing power. 

The community corporation would own— 
sooner or later—the stock of businesses which 
establish in the area, and use the profits for 
social services and reinvestment. Alperovitz 
says the idea of self-generating growth is 
central to cutting the Gordian knot of appro- 
priations in Congress. 

The bill would also authorize a turn-key 
program where industrial corporations would 
have the tax incentive to establish subsid- 
iaries in the ghettos, particularly those with 
growth technologies, and leave behind 
trained management, workers and the own- 
ership of a viable concern in the hands of 
the community corporation. 

There’s some question whether industry 
would want to set up competing companies, 
but Alperovitz says it’s possible to find non- 
competitive markets. Another less preferable 
choice, as far as the idea of autonomy is con- 
cerned, is for industry to establish supplier 
companies in the ghetto. 

Corporations such as EG&G, Xerox and 
Aerojet-General are among the major cor- 
porations which have established ghetto sub- 
sidiaries to be handed over in part to black 
management and workers, 

A third feature of the legislation is that 
it would authorize a development bank sys- 
tem which would be locally controlled, but 
provide for Federal guarantees on invest- 
ment money flowing into the financial arm 
of the community corporation. 

The quality of the bill’s present support 
leads Alperovitz to predict that “this pro- 
gram or something much like it will be a 
major attraction of the next Congress; every- 
body is moving in this general direction.“ 


From the Boston Globe, July 20, 1968] 


Local. CONTROL VITAL TO BLACK ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT—CONGRESS DOES SOMETHING 
ABOUT IT y 

(By David Deitch) 

The military-industrial complex for a long 
time has been seen as a convenient form of 
socialism for the affluent millions who bene- 
fit from it. A big chunk of the national tax 
dollar goes to support the corporations work- 
ing on military contracts and the salaries and 
stock options of the privileged. 

One could always legitimately complain 
therefore at the double standard in this 
country which prevents a similar application 
of public funds being directed toward break- 
ing the chain which regulates the ghetto life. 

But the factors which control the ghetto 
are as institutionalized as the military-indus- 
trial complex and, as far as money is con- 
cerned, Congress will appropriate in one place 
but not in another. This is a fact of political 
life that shows no sign of becoming dislodged 
even by riots. 

This is why it became necessary to devise 
legislation such as the Community Self- 
Determination Act (S. 3875) which would 
tackle the problem of ghetto economic devel- 
opment through an essential compromise be- 
tween the needs of the black community 
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leadership, which are still evolving, and the 
free enterprise, profit-making system. 

The legislation would make it financially 
attractive for neighborhoods to set up com- 
munity development corporations (CDC), 
controlled by local residents, as well as for 
outside corporations to create plants and fa- 
cilities for later sale to the community. Total 
cost of the act is estimated to be under $1 
billion for fiscal year 1970. 

The CDC bill represents a conglomeration 
of radical and conservative thinking which 
seems to have crystallized around the ad- 
vantages of decentralizing the political and 
economic decision-making process in the 
United States. This philosophy squares per- 
fectly with the black power leadership which, 
despite many other differences, are solid 
when it comes to black control of black 
communities. 

It was the logic and benefits to be gained 
from community control and decentraliza- 
tion that caused two fellows at the Harvard 
Institute of Politics with senatorial connec- 
tions, Gar Alperovitz and John McClaughry, 
to develop initially the idea for legislative 
purposes with Roy Innis of CORE. The Com- 
munity Self-Determination Act has since at- 
tracted a wide range of conservative-liberal 
sponsorship in Congress, and for some readily 
apparent reasons. 

The CDC bill is implicitly a recognition 
that private enterprise can’t be kept out of 
the slums because large amounts of public 
money won't be made available. It avoids the 
whole issue of making affluent whites pay 
for black development by concentrating on 
self-help and profit-making opportunities. 

But while the Act formally recognizes the 
inevitability of profit-making in the slums, 
it at least regulates the terms of what has 
come to be known as “corporate imperialism 
for the poor“. These terms insist that once 
established at a profit by outside corpora- 
tions, businesses will be turned over to the 
people through their ownership in the com- 
munity corporation. 

This stipulation presumably goes far 
toward meeting CORE’s requirement that 
black development won't effectively take 
place unless “capital instruments”, that is, 
the means of production, are owned by 
blacks who never owned them before. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
bill is the democratic way in which the com- 
munity corporation is to be formed, some- 
thing that might influence the parochial 
mentality of local politicians. According to 
a joint statement by Senators Percy, Nelson, 
Javits and Harris, “the act’s further orga- 
nizational requirements can be best under- 
stood by observing that they are designed 
to permit the community to define itself and 
to create a CDC as it sees fit.” 

In other words, the backers of the legisla- 
tion respect the meaning and worth of a 
community, by insisting that limits on the 
size and membership of the community 
should not be imposed from outside it, This 
automatically means that the community 
corporation will help the inner city discover 
its political identity despite the objections 
of City Hall. 


[From the Boston Globe, July 30, 1968] 
LOCAL CONTROL VITAL TO BLACK ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT—“WE ARE THE ONLY PEOPLE 
WITHOUT CAPITAL” 
(By Harold J. Samuels) 


WasHInGToN.—The demand of the black 
community for a share in American busi- 
ness—not only as employees but as owners 
and managers—has been heard clearly by 
political leaders this year. The leading candi- 
dates of both parties are calling for new poli- 
cies to promote black ownership. 

In the inner city itself “a piece of the 
action” has become a symbol more potent 
that just an economic issue. “Jobs” still 
means working for whitey; “own your own” 
means a lot more. 
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A Negro business leader put the problem 
bluntly. “This is a capitalistic system,” he 
said, but we are the only people in it with- 
out any capital.” 

The Irish, the Jews, the Italians have al- 
ways owned the businesses in their neigh- 
borhoods, and the grocer’s son eventually 
made his way to college and into the “sys- 
tem.” The blacks, for many reasons, have 
not been able to. 

The facts are dramatic: 

Minorities are 15 percent of the popula- 
tion but own only 1 percent of the busi- 
nesses. One out of ten white families owns its 
own business, but only one out of 40 black 
families do. 

Even in the ghettos, some 80 to 85 percent 
of the businesses are owned by whites. Cer- 
tainly less than 10 percent of the retail vol- 
ume moves through black stores in the 
inner city. 

In Washington, where more than 60 per- 
cent of the population is Negro, blacks own 
2000 businesses while whites own 28,000. One 
fourth of the businesses the Negroes do own 
are barber shops and beauty parlors. They 
own no manufacturing enterprises. 

With little capital of their own, Negroes 
have a hard time walking into a bank and 
coming out with a business loan. And there 
are astonishingly few Negro banks to go to— 
only one in the whole of New York city, 17 
in the entire United States. 

The Johnson Administration has made a 
start, gaining some experience in how to help 
minorities and making some mistakes along 
the way. But it now has the tools and is ready 
to move in a much bigger way. 

The critical problem of insurance for busi- 
nesses in high risk areas will soon be re- 
solved by the reinsurance bill Congress is ex- 
pected to pass. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration has the authority to guarantee hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth of loans 
from the private banks. SBA can do for mi- 
nority business development what Federal 
mortgage guarantees have done for housing. 
The agency can offer 100 percent guarantee 
on special “economic opportunity” loans for 
the poor—looking more at their personal po- 
tential as entrepeneurs than at their capital. 
Some $82 million has been loaned so far. 

Acquiring some capital is only the start 
for the new class of minority entrepreneurs 
we want to help establish. They must also 
have training in management to succeed. 

On both these scores there is a limit to 
what government can or should do. The pri- 
vate business community’s participation is 
essential to provide not only capital—greatly 
leveraged with government guarantees—but 
management assistance. 

Much more can and must be done by the 
retail and service businesses to offer franchise 
to minority entrepreneurs—auto dealerships, 
service stations, supermarkets. There is no 
better way for people with limited experi- 
ence to develop managerial competence than 
by operating first under the umbrella of a 
successful corporation, 

Trade associations should set up special 
programs to sponsor and train minorities to 
get into their fields, especially retail and 
service areas where entry is the easiest. 

The President has given me the mandate 
as head of the SB. A. to move forcefully in 
these new directions, and quickly. The lead- 
ers of the banking and business communities 
are being consulted and they understand this 
need, They see minority ownership as impor- 
tant to economic growth and a stable society. 


A TIME FOR TOUGHNESS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, every- 
body realizes that the problem of infla- 
tion is one of the most serious we face 
today, since it underlies so many others. 
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It cannot be licked without imposing 
some hardship on everybody, and this is 
very hard to do in an election year. 

I agree with the editors of the Wall 
Street Journal who published an edito- 
rial today entitled, “A Time for Tough- 
ness.” I am afraid that reluctantly, I 
have to agree that we in Congress are 
among those who have failed to display 
this very necessary quality. 

It is particularly disheartening when 
big labor can exact a 6-percent wage in- 
crease and have that increase approved 
by the administration as being well 
within the current allowable pattern, 
even though the increase is doubled by 
rate of productivity increase, and in the 
same breath condemn the steel compa- 
nies, which have found it necessary to 
cover that increase with 5-percent price 
increases. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TIME FOR TOUGHNESS 

“The Bethlehem steel price increase is 
unreasonable and just should not be per- 
mitted to stand. The public interest must 
be recognized by the entire steel industry in 
its price decisions at this critical time.” 

Thus. did President Johnson, in tough, 
schoolmasterish tones, take the steel com- 
panies to task. Though the lecture was 
scarcely unexpected, it still calls for a few 
comments. 

To begin with, maybe it’s mildly disheart- 
ening that the Administration at least real- 
izes that inflation has gone so far that it 
demands the toughest sort of counter-action. 
On the day that the President was censuring 
the steel men—without censuring the Steel- 
workers Union for its huge wage increase— 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics released the 
dreary news that consumer prices climbed in 
June at an annual rate of 6%, the fattest 
figure for any month since early 1966. 

The Administration’s approach, however, 
indicates once again that it fails dismally 
to grasp the economics of inflation. That is 
disheartening in the extreme, since effective 
control of inflation, if it’s ever to come, de- 
mands intelligent action by Washington. 

No one, and certainly no Administration 
Official, knows whether an across-the-board 
steel price rise is reasonable.“ (Reasonable- 
ness aside, it was probably bad tactics; a se- 
ries of selective“ boosts apparently could 
have achieved the same result without a 
White House explosion.) 

The proper testing-place for price in- 
creases, in a free economy, is the market. 
It’s quite possible that stiff import competi- 
tion and declining demand, as users work off 
inventories piled up in anticipation of the 
strike that did not come, would in time prove 
a steel price rise to be unrealistic. 

In any event, it's certainly unrealistic, in 
an economy as large and diverse as this one, 
to try to even slow inflation by rolling back 
prices of a single firm or industry. That’s no 
more sensible than fighting a flood by plug- 
ging a single hole in a badly perforated dike. 

The Government’s toughness would be 
vastly more useful if it were directed toward 
lessening the pressure of the waters on the 
dike, After all, it’s largely responsible for 
building up that pressure over the years. So 
far, there’s scanty evidence that either the 
Administration or Congress sees their duty 
clearly, or even dimly. 

Oh, they got tough with the taxpayers, all 
right; nearly everyone is taking home less 
cash these days to pay those spiraling prices. 
Put another way, the President just jacked 
up the cost of Government, so look who's 
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complaining about steel prices. There has 
also been a lot of determined talk about 
trimming Federal spending, but the words 
up to now far outrun the action. 

In the first place, Congress refused to face 
up to the task of setting priorities among the 
vast number of Federal programs it had 
sanctioned, Instead, it elected the blunder- 
buss approach, a $6 billion slash in spend- 
ing somewhere, partly by forcing an across- 
the-board curtailment in Federal jobs. 

Even then, it has shown a total lack of 
courage in its conviction, One by one, agen- 
cies have been exempted from the employ- 
ment curb. Time after time the lawmakers 
have padded the Administration’s spending 
requests, 

The job of getting the runaway budget un- 
der control is by no means easy. Demands for 
continued or increased spending in many 
areas are strong, and especially persuasive in 
this election year. In certain cases, perhaps, 
spending boosts could be justified in any 
normal time. 

But this is hardly a normal time. The 
Government, in trying to do too much too 
fast for too many, has sorely weakened its 
ability to do anything really useful for any- 
one. Some people are bound to be hurt if the 
Government finally takes effective action to 
stabilize the nation’s currency, to clean up 
its badly muddled financial affairs. 

It isn’t going to help at all to chastise the 
steel companies, But it sure is a time for 
toughness, 


NOMINATION OF JUSTICE FORTAS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I speak once 
again to support the nomination of Abe 
Fortas to be Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

His qualifications are well known, and 
my reiterating of them will not add to 
their lustre. 

It should be understood by the Na- 
tion that there are Senators who sup- 
port the appointment of Justice Fortas, 
even though such support does not gain 
the publicity. that opposition brings. As 
to personal probity, there is no question 
of fitness. As to the power of the Pres- 
ident to appoint, need we really give this 
argument any credence? Suffice it to say, 
if the President were to bring about a 
settlement in Vietnam, nobody would 
argue against it on the grounds that 
he is going out of office. 

I have not heard any serious question 
as to the ability of Mr. Justice Fortas. 
Therefore, it is quite evident that op- 
position to his nomination comes from 
a general distaste of the Supreme Court 
or from partisan politics. But whatever 
the reason, there would appear to be 
no excuse for subjecting Mr. Fortas to 
the personal abuse which has been di- 
rected at him. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an article 
published in this week’s New Republic. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUSTICE FORTAS 

On that day in February, 1952, the great 
marble Caucus Room was jammed. Pat Mc- 
Carran was in the chair, swarthy Joe Mc- 
Carthy led the Republicans and the man 
whom McCarthy denounced as a “Soviet 
spy,” on whose conviction he said his whole 
case of conspiracy would stand or fall, was 
in the witness chair, For 12 days—the longest 


congressional interrogation of one man in 
congressional history—Professor Owen Latti- 
more of Johns Hopkins, a leading expert on 
the Orient, was pilloried. Sitting beside him 
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as his counsel, giving his services free and 
advising his client to fight back, was Abe 
Fortas of the law firm of Arnold, Fortas 
and Porter. 

In the last fortnight, Fortas has himself 
sat in the same marble-columned room, in 
the same witness chair, before a Senate com- 
mittee, defending himself. He is the first man 
nominated as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court ever to be thus questioned by the 
Senate. 

Fortas got Lattimore off. “A more blatant 
invasion of the right of free speech has 
never occurred in our history,” Thurman 
Arnold wrote later. As for Justice Fortas, the 
confirmation fight will be delayed till after 
Congress returns in September, where it will 
hit a filibuster; the result a toss-up. 

It has been a strange experience. Fortas’ 
testimony of closeness to Mr. Johnson did 
not aid him. But the thing that sticks in 
memory is a member of the great U.S. tribu- 
nal being taunted for his judicial decisions. 
Lattimore denounced in 1952 because he 
warned Red China was here to stay; Fortas 
badgered in 1968 because he believes police 
court defendants have a right to constitu- 
tional safeguards. At the end, Strom Thur- 
mond (R, 8.C.) invited the Justice back to 
see a display of girlie magazines filled with 
nude photographs which he wanted Fortas 
to view on the charge that court decisions 
have encouraged pornography. Fortas de- 
clined. 

What is the real attack on Fortas? We 
believe it is an attack by obscurantists and 
those confused by modern complexities 
against liberals, intellectuals and the Su- 
preme Court as a symbol—charging that the 
latter is somehow responsible for crime and 
lawlessness. Popular sentiment is 4 to 3 
against the Court, according to Gallup. 
Nixon has put himself at the head of the at- 
tack t “the barbed wire of legalisms“ 
erected by “the Supreme Court.“ Nixon will 
pick Justices, the inference is, who will 
shortcut legal niceties. 

And what are these niceties? In 1963 a 
60-year-old white man named Gideon who 
had been in and out of jail most of his life 
wrote a letter from a Florida prison telling 
the Supreme Court that he'd asked for legal 
counsel and been refused. Using its discre- 
tionary power, the Court named Abe Fortas 
to represent Gideon. The idea that busy 
Justices of the highest court would reach 
down into prison and review the case of a 
habitual prisoner was moving to some. 
NYTimesman Tony Lewis wrote a best-seller 
on it, Gideon’s Trumpet. A TV network de- 
voted an hour of prime time to recapitulate 
the case. And today Gideon v. Wainwright, 
argued by Fortas, means that all men, even 
the humblest, even habitual criminals, have 
the same rights before the Court. 

That is what the Fortas case is really 
about. To Nixon these rights are a “barbed 
wire of legalisms.” To the Court majority 
they are simply the safeguards habitually 
granted defendants in British trial courts. 
But in the marble-columned Senate Caucus 
Room the same wind of anger and resent- 
ment that blew against Lattimore, blows to- 
day against Lattimore’s former counsel. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION’S 15 YEARS OF HELP TO 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, this week 
marks the 15th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. On July 30, 1953, the Congress en- 
acted the Small Business Act which gave 
permanent and independent status to the 
Small Business Administration pursuant 
to the following strong mandate: 

It 1s the declared policy of the Congress 
that the Government should aid, counsel, 
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assist, and protect, insofar as is possible, the 
interests of small business concerns in order 
to preserve free competitive enterprise 
and strengthen the overall economy of the 
Nation. 


This agency was designed to belong to 
the 5 million, small businessmen of this 
country who produce 40 percent of our 
gross national product and fully half of 
all of the jobs in our economy, The Con- 
gress recognized that our smaller firms 
needed not only a voice in Washington, 
but a helping hand. This is because in 
the more remote regions of our country, 
far from the large money markets of the 
East, and particularly where agriculture 
predominates, bank lending is quite sea- 
sonal and capital is harder to come by 
at just about any time of the year. 

SBA was made the lender of last resort 
for businessmen in these areas where 
bank credit, particularly medium-term 
loans and growth funds, was difficult to 
obtain. I was pleased that we were able 
to have a branch office established in 
Las Vegas in my State and, over the 
years, this branch has fully justified its 
existence by making the following loans 
to worthy Nevada businessmen: busi- 
ness loans, 175, totaling $9,947,000; equal 
opportunity loans, seven, totaling $58,- 
000; development company loans, one, 
totaling $120,000; disaster loans, 77, to- 
taling $474,000; other loans, five, totaling 
$81,000; for a total of 265 loans amount- 
ing to $10,680,000. 

The Small Business Administration 
has also been active in the field of bring- 
ing management information to small 
businessmen. This is often equally or 
more important to a small company 
whose owners may be expert in some but 
not all of the skills required in this age 
of increasing specialization. Nationally, 
the agency has distributed more than 
44 million management publications and 
held 11,000 courses, conferences, and 
workshops which have been attended by 
more than 450,000 business men and 
women. The agency estimates that 565,- 
200 business people have received in- 
dividual management counseling since 
1960 under these programs, including the 
new SCORE program which has mobil- 
ized retired executives to go out to the 
factories and the stores and bring their 
accumulated wisdom to the companies 
that need it. I know that Nevada and the 
other Mountain States have benefited 
substantially from these programs. 

Of special value to our smaller towns 
has been the local development com- 
pany program, which was placed on the 
statute books in late 1958, and under 
which activity has picked up speed with 
every passing year. At first, it matched 
$4 of Federal loan money for each $1 
raised by a local community to attract 
industry. In the past Congress, this was 
amended to increase the ratio to $9 to 
$1. The SBA has already made 1,805 of 
these loans, totaling more than $375 mil- 
lion, with 82 percent of them coming in 
the last 5 years. Nevada has received 
only one of this type loan so far, but 
I feel there is considerable potential for 
our communities in this area. 

Many other actions of the Small 
Business Administration have an influ- 
ence on the structure of our economy, 
which is harder to reduce to hard figures 
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but, nevertheless, has a powerful effect 
on the climate in which small business- 
men and farmers operate. The agency, 
together with the House and Senate 
Select Committees on Small Business, 
has fought hard year in and year out 
that the rules of competition were fairly 
drawn in order to resist the trend to- 
ward big business taking over a dis- 
proportionate share of the economy. 

An example of this is in the field of 
procurement by the Federal Govern- 
ment of defense and other industrial ma- 
teriel. The original Small Business Act 
declared Congress’ intention that small 
firms get a fair share of this business. 
We went on to amend the law in 1963 
to extend this fair share to the realm of 
subcontracting, and gave SBA the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out these instruc- 
tions on a day-to-day basis. The agency 
then developed subcontracting rules and 
applied them to the 39 largest Govern- 
ment prime contractors. An indication 
of the success of this program is that in 
fiscal year 1967 about $4.1 billion was 
subcontracted under these rules, which 
is almost double the level that existed 
prior to the legislation. I am glad to see 
that SBA is now practically doubling the 
scope of the subcontracting program to 
include the 75 top prime contractors. 
Some of these subcontracts have come 
into the Rocky Mountain area, and more 
will do so in the future. 

In the field of agribusiness, also, the 
Congress and the Small Business Admin- 
istration are working together. With my 
active support, the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee made a pioneer 3-year 
study between 1964 and 1967, exploring 
overseas potential for American live- 
stock and beef products. We discovered 
and documented the existence of a $1 bil- 
lion market in the Western European 
nations by 1970. Through legislation 
sponsored by myself and 26 other Sena- 
tors, we are attempting now to mobilize 
industry and Government to take full 
advantage of these rich possibilities. 

This study led us to considering some 
of the structural weaknesses of the live- 
stock and meat industries, and to a sub- 
sequent study of a possible tax and other 
financial measures that might improve 
profitability and the long-term ability 
of our small livestock producers to capi- 
talize fully on the future growth of both 
domestic and foreign markets. 

Similarly, when the Wholesome Meat 
Act of 1967 imposed on members of the 
meatpacking industry a requirement 
that they upgrade their facilities to meet 
Federal standards within 2 years, my 
small-business-minded colleagues in the 
Senate were quick to support a resolu- 
tion which I offered to study the possible 
hardships resulting from this act, and 
to suggest effective remedies. This legis- 
lation, Senate Resolution 290, now has 
17 cosponsors and is presently pending 
before the Committee on Agriculture. We 
are working very hard to gain its pas- 
sage by the full Senate, and if we are 
successful, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration will have an important role in 
studying and filling the needs of approxi- 
mately 14,000 nonfederally inspected 
meatpackers who must comply with the 
Wholesome Meat Act. 
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It has impressed me that all of this 
activity on the part of the SBA has been 
at almost a negligible cost to the tax- 
payer. At its last report, SBA informed 
the Congress that it was returning 96 
cents in loan repayments and interest 
for every dollar that Congress had ap- 
propriated to it, including for the main- 
tenance of its Washington headquarters 
and many field offices. When the added 
taxes paid by SBA-assisted firms are 
added, it is probable that the SBA pro- 
gram has resulted in a profit to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. This is a remarkable rec- 
ord for any Government agency. 

Mr. President, it thus seems to me 
that the Small Business Administration 
has proven its worth, both to my State of 
Nevada and to the Nation as a whole. I 
have been pleased to be a part of these 
efforts since I came to the Senate in 1955 
and as a member of the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business since 1957. I am 
proud of the accomplishments of the 
committee and of the SBA and take this 
occasion to heartily congratulate the 
Small Business Administration on its 
15th birthday. I look forward to helping 
all I can so that the next 15 years can be 
equally as productive for our small busi- 
nessmen and farmers in Nevada and 
across the country. 


THE ADMINISTRATION IS ACTING 
RESPONSIBLY IN THE MATTER 
OF FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. President, our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Delaware, has said that the John- 
son administration had “deliberately 
padded the Federal payrolls,” by adding 
more than 95,000 employees just prior 
to the signing of the surtax law. 

I take issue with the Senator. I believe 
that his statement is both inaccurate and 
misleading. For the fact of the matter 
is that he has lumped together full-time 
Federal employment and temporary 
summer employment—including the 
youth opportunity employees. 

As we know, the tax bill specifically 
exempted up to 70,000 economically and 
educationally disadvantaged youth em- 
ployees under the youth opportunity pro- 
gram, 

This year, I am told there are 93,200 
summer youth employees between the 
ages of 16 and 21 working for our Gov- 
ernment. But the overriding fact is that 
full-time permanent Federal employment 
has increased only by 12,000 this June. 
This figure compares with an increase of 
under 18,000 last year and 16,000 a year 
before. 

It is clear, I think, that the Johnson 
administration is exercising prudent re- 
straint in Federal hiring. It has abided 
by the letter of the law passed by Con- 
gress with the surtax bill. Clearly, Fed- 
eral agencies, acting under the watchful 
eye of President Johnson, have acted 
with restraint in their hiring practices. 
And since the tax bill has exempted 
youth opportunity participants, it seems 
to me that the distinguished Senator has 
erroneously calculated the true intent 
and purposes of this administration's 
desire to practice economy in govern- 
ment. 
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President Johnson, from the moment 
he took office, pledged to the American 
people that his administration would be 
prudent and thoughtful in spending the 
taxpayers hard-earned money. I think 
the record will show that the President 
has kept this promise. The American 
people are getting what they are entitled 
to: well-managed, streamlined Federal 
management under the programs that 
are helping to reshape modern America. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL 
OF THE CHAIR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 11 o’clock and 14 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 11:46 a.m. 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Byrd of West Virginia in 
the chair). 


NATIONAL EYE INSTITUTE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 12843. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the bill (H.R. 12843) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
provide for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Eye Institute in the National 
Institutes of Health, which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HILL. H.R. 12843 that would es- 
tablish a National Eye Institute as part 
of the National Institutes of Health has 
been approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The legislation is identical to 
S. 325 except that the bill as passed by 
the House was amended to substitute the 
term “Secretary” for the term “Surgeon 
General.” This is merely a technical 
amendment. The legislation was unani- 
mously approved by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. The compan- 
ion measure in the Senate, S. 325, has 
51 cosponsors. 

There are over 400,000 blind persons 
in the United States, and it is estimated 
that some 90 million Americans—nearly 
one-half of the entire population—suffer 
from some sort of eye disorder or im- 
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paired vision. More than 12 million 
schoolchildren require eye care; 3,500,000 
people in this country have a permanent, 
noncorrectable, visual defect; and 1,500,- 
000 are blind in one eye according to the 
legal definition of this condition. More 
than 32,000 Americans lose their vision 
each year, so that in the 20-year period 
from 1940 to 1960 the blind population 
in the United States increased by 67 per- 
cent while the general population in- 
creased by only 36 percent. Over one-half 
million Americans will become blind in 
the next 10 years if the present trend 
continues. The cost of blindness in addi- 
tion to the human tragedy runs to more 
than $1 billion a year. 

An expanded program of research to 
determine. the causes of blindness and to 
develop effective prevention and treat- 
ment techniques, is essential. 

In addition to research focused on the 
cause, cure, and prevention of eye dis- 
eases, the proposed National Eye Insti- 
tute will also focus attention on the spe- 
cial health problems and other special 
requirements of the blind. For example, 
broad demographic studies designed to 
produce urgently needed comprehensive 
information about the health, age, dis- 
tribution, economic, and social charac- 
teristics of blind persons, as well as public 
attitudes would be extremely useful in 
the development of governmental and 
nongovernmental service programs. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate stand in recess, subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
11 o' clock and 48 minutes a.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 12:09 
p.m., when called to order by the Presid- 
ing Officer (Mr. THurmonp in the chair). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 3095) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
extend and improve the programs relat- 
ing to the training of nursing and other 
health professions and allied health pro- 
fessions personnel, the program relating 
to student aid for such personnel, and 
the program relating to health research 


facilities, and for other purposes, with 


an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
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(H.R. 18706) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969; and that the House re- 
ceded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 
2, and 3 to the bill and concurred there- 
in, severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1969—-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I submit a report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 18706) mak- 
ing appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other ac- 
tivities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of said District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the total sum approved by the con- 
ferees is $540,178,988. This sum is $8,014,- 
822 under the Senate recommendation, 
$11,292,988 over the House bill, and $66,- 
012,012 under the total revised budget 
estimates for fiscal 1969. 

The Federal payment to the general 
fund of the District of Columbia was 
fixed at $79,000,000, a decrease of $1,- 
000,000 below the Senate recommenda- 
tion and $4,000,000 above the House al- 
lowance. The Federal loan authority was 
fixed at $66,473,000, a decrease of $4,- 
000,000 below the Senate recommenda- 
tion and $917,000 below the House allow- 
ance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action on 
certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 18706, which was read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 

ent to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 1, to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert 879,000, 000“. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 2, to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert 866,478,000“. 
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Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 3, to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert “$57,223,000”. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate agree to the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 
and 3. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a summary table 
of the bill, 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Summary of bill (H.R. 18706) 


New budget Budget esti- New budget New budget New budge! 


(obi tional) mates of new (obligational) (ob! 8 ob . 
ty, (obligational) authority = es authority ; 
Item year authority, récom- 
1968 fiscal year mended in inendeck. in mantel d by 
1969 House bill Senate bill conference 
action 
(69) (2) (3) 4) 6) (6) 
FEDERAL FUNDS 
[FEDERAL PAYMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Sl. 1 $70,000,000 870, 000, 000 875, 000, 000 $80,000,000 879, 000, 000 
S ee eE 2, 205, 000 2, 098, 000 2, 098, 000 2, 098, 000 2,008, 000 
Sanitary sewage works fund 1, 204, 000 1, 184, 000 1, 184, 000 1, 184, 000 1, 184, 000 
e seine payment to District of 
. 78, 400, 000 73, 282,000 78, 282,000 83, 282, 000 82, 282, 000 


LOANS TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR CAPITAL 
OUTLAY (FROM THE U.S. TREASURY) 


Grand total, new bu 
authority, Federal fun: 


District or COLUMBIA FUNDS 


t ae casey 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


176,961,000 145,672,000 153,755,000. 148, 758, 000 


Metropolitan K (additional municipal 
Im Convention) P —ÅB —— a ade 

baren alle avatar municipal 
.. 1,613,000" faro P000 0 000 
r eR a eh arse). WOES AR he E eas 
Total, operating expenses 4 398,357,764 © 455,294,000 429,545,000 433,488,810 432, 899,988 

REPAYMENT OF LOANS AND INTEREST 
Reimbursement to the United States 7,760,000 8, 868, 000 8,769, 000 8,769,000 8, 709, 000 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 

Onnen 112, 760, 500 "142,029,000 90,672,000 106, 936,000 98, 510,000 

Grand total, District of Columbia 
D TT 518,868,264 606,191,000 528,886,000 648, 108, 810 640, 178, 988 


1 Includes $6,020,800 contained in the second supplemental bill, 1968. 

3 Includes $3,688,000 contained in the second N05 lemental bill, 1968. 

3 Includes $11,529,000 submitted in H. Doc. N 6. 

‘ — $17,066, 904 contained in the second supplemental bill, 1968, broken down as follows: 


$599, 000 

Education — j ( rr 902, 
Personal services, wage board employees ttt 444 787, 000 
nenne ß NFE OE IEE 11I IT aang 2, 288, 000 


¢ Includes $847,000 contained in the second sup opunea! bill, 1968. 
Includes a $1, 581 000 reduction submitted in H. Doc. No. 318. 
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THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I note 
with interest a report in the New York 
Times this morning of a speech made 
by Chief Justice Earl Warren yesterday 
to the Conference of Chief Justices of 
the several States. The article is entitled 
“Warren Says All Share Crime Onus.” 
The article is written by Fred P. Graham, 
and the article is stated to be special to 
the New York Times. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Warren Says ALL SHARE CRIME ONUS. CHIDES 
“SELF-RIGHTEOUS” AND ASSERTS SLUM CON- 
DITIONS HAVE LONG BEEN HIDDEN 

(By Fred P, Graham) 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 1— Chief Justice Earl 
Warren today chided persons who viewed 
rising crime with “self-righteous indigna- 
tion” and “oversimplification.” 

It is not so simple, and all of us must as- 
sume a share of the responsibility,” the Chief 
Justice said, 

Yesterday Gov. Ronald Reagan of Califor- 
nia was applauded when he presented the 
Republican platform committee in Miami 
Beach with a ringing statement against ris- 
ing crime. Before the same committee, Rich- 
ard M. Nixon attributed some of the crime 
rise to the courts. 

In his comments today, Justice Warren did 
not mention any specific critics of the Court, 
but he warned a meeting of state supreme 
court justices that the Supreme Court was 
facing increasing criticism over its liberal 
rulings on the rights of criminal defendants. 

In an apparent reference to recent attacks 
on the Supreme Court in Congress, Justice 
Warren declared that no branch of the Gov- 
ernment can strengthen the democratic 
process by climbing over the weakened body 
of another.” 

Justice Warren attributed the crime rise 
to slum conditions, which, he said, “for dec- 
ades we have swept under the rug.” But 
he added that judges must shoulder some 


blame for the situation because of trial de- 


lays that leave accused criminals at large 
or in jail for as long as two years between 
arrest and trial. 


CALLS COURTS SUSCEPTIBLE 


Justice Warren did not mention specif- 
ically the anticourt statements made during 
last month’s Senate Judiciary hearings on 
the nomination of Abe Fortas as Chief 
Justice. 

But he warned that “if one out of three 
coordinate branches of government is dis- 
credited, the entire structure of government 
is weakened.” He said the judiciary is the 
most susceptible to attack, because it cannot 
enter the political arena and trade blow for 
blow with those who would discredit its 
work.” 

Justice Warren spoke to the Conference of 
Chief Justices at its annual meeting in the 
Warwick Hotel here. 

It was the first time he had addressed the 
state chief justices group, which has fre- 
quently been critical of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

It is customary for one or sometimes even 
two Supreme Court justices to attend con- 
ventions of the American Bar Association. 

This year’s convention will open at the 
Philadelphia Civic Center on Monday, and 
four Justices will attend. 

A BIT OF FENCE-MENDING 


The presence of the four—Justices Warren, 
Fortas, William J. Brennan Jr. and Byron R. 
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White—indicates that the Supreme Court is 
mending its fences with the legal profession 
at a time when anticourt sentiment seems to 
be rising. 

Justice Warren quipped during his speech 
that “circumstances over which I have no 
control” (the delay in Senate confirmation 
of Justice Fortas as Chief Justice) could 
bring him back to the high bench on Octo- 
ber 3. 

But he declined to elaborate to reporters, 
saying that he did not want to give the im- 
pression that he had “blacklisted the Senate” 
into choosing between Justice Fortas or him. 

Justice Warren has announced his inten- 
tion to resign but has said he will serve until 
a successor is nominated and confirmed. 

Other annual meetings being held here now 
are the National Conference of Court Admin- 
istrative Officers, the National Association of 
Bar Executives, the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Law and 
the Traffic Court Program Seminar, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to read two paragraphs from the arti- 
cle: 

In his comments today, Justice Warren 
did not mention any specific critics of the 
Court, but he warned a meeting of state 
supreme court justices that the Supreme 
Court was facing increasing criticism over 
its liberal rulings on the rights of criminal] 
defendants. 

In an apparent reference to recent attacks 
on the Supreme Court in Congress, Justice 
Warren declared that no branch of the Gov- 
ernment “can strengthen the democratic 
process by climbing over the weakened body 
of another.” 


Mr. President, I sincerely hope that by 
his quoted remarks the distinguished 
Chief Justice did not mean he does not 
approve the use of the checks-and-bal- 
ances processes provided by our Con- 
stitution and the appropriate exercise of 
its powers and responsibilities in this 
matter by the Senate. I think that the 
Senate, always remaining decent in its 
comments, has a responsibility to use its 
checks-and-balances power, in making 
remarks and comments it thinks appro- 
priate relative to the conduct of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HEALTH MANPOWER ACT OF 1968 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 3095. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3095) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend and improve the 
programs relating to the training of 
nursing and other health professions 
and allied health professions personnel, 
the program relating to student aid for 
such personnel, and the program relat- 
ing to health research facilities, and for 
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other purposes, which was, soke out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Health 
Manpower Act of 1968”. 

Sec. 2. As used in the amendments made 
by this Act, the term “Secretary”, unless the 
context otherwise requires, means the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


TITLE I—HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
TRAINING 
Part A—CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


EXTENSION OF CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 101. (a) Section 720 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S. O. 293) is 
amended by inserting after and below clause 
(3) of the first sentence thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: “For such grants there are 
also authorized to be appropriated $170,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
and $225,000,000 for the next fiscal year.” 

(b) (1) Such section 720 is further amended 
by striking out “Sums so appropriated shall 
remain available until expended.” and by 
adding at the end of such section the follow- 
ing: “Sums so appropriated for any fiscal 
year shall remain available for obligation 
through the close of the next fiscal year.” 

(2) The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall apply only with respect to ap- 
propriations for fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1969. 

FEDERAL SHARE 

Sec. 102. (a) Subsection (a)(1) of sec- 
tion 722 of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 293b) is amended by striking out 
“such amount may not exceed 50 per 
centum” and inserting in lieu thereof such 
amount may not, except where the Secretary 
determines that unusual circumstances make 
a larger percentage (which in no case may 
exceed 6634 per centum) necessary in order 
to effectuate the purposes of this part, ex- 
ceed 50 per centum“. 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply in the case of projects for which 
grants are made from appropriations for 
fiscal years ending after June 30, 1969. 


LENGTH AND CHARACTER OF FEDERAL RECOVERY 
INTEREST IN FACILITIES 


Sec. 103. (a) (1) Clause (b) of section 723 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
293c) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) the facility shall cease to be used for 
the teaching purposes (and the other pur- 
poses permitted under section 722) for which 
it was constructed, unless the Secretary de- 
termines, in accordance with regulations, 
that there is good cause for releasing the ap- 
plicant or other owner from the obligation 
to do 80,“ 

(2) So much of such section 723 of such 
Act as precedes clause (a) is amended by 
striking out ten“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “twenty”. 

(3) Clause (A) of section 721(c)(2) of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 293a) is amended to 
read: “(A) the facility is intended to be 
used for the purposes for which the applica- 
tion has been made,”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) (1) and (2) shall apply in the case of 
facilities for which a grant has been or is in 
the future made under part B of title VII 
of the Public Health Service Act. The amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) (3) shall apply 
in the case of assurances given after the date 
of enactment of this Act under such part 
B. 

GRANTS FOR MULTIPURPOSE FACILITIES 

Sec: 104. (a) Section 722 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 293b) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„(d) In the case of a project for construc- 
tion of facilities which are primarily (as 
determined in accordance with regulations 
of the Secretary) for teaching purposes and 
for which a grant may be made under this 
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part, but which also are for research pur- 
poses, or research and related purposes, in 
the sciences related to health (within the 
meaning of part A of this title) or for medi- 
cal library purposes (within the meaning of 
part I of title III), the project shall, insofar 
as all such purposes are involved, be re- 
garded as a project for facilities with respect 
to which a grant may be made under this 
part.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply in the case of projects for 
which grants are made under part B of title 
VII of the Public Health Service Act from 
appropriations for fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1969. 

GRANTS FOR CONTINUING AND 

EDUCATION FACILITIES 


Sec. 105. (a) Paragraph (3) of section 
721(c) of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C, 293a) is amended by before 
the semicolon at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “(and, for purposes of this part, ex- 
pansion or curtailment of capacity for con- 
tinuing education shall also be considered 
expansion and curtailment, respectively, of 
training capacity)”. 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 721 of such 
Act is amended by inserting “(other than a 
project for facilities for continuing educa- 
tion)” after “an existing school” in para- 
graph (1)(A) and after “a school” in para- 
graph (1) (B). 

(c) Section 724(4) of such Act is amended 
by inserting before the semicolon at the 
end thereof: “, and including advanced 
training related to such training provided by 
any such school“. 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply in the case of projects for which 
grants are made under part B of title VII 
of the Public Health Serivce Act from appro- 
priations for fiscal years ending after June 
30, 1969. 

Part B—INSTITUTIONAL AND SPECIAL PROJECT 

GRANTS FOR TRAINING OF HEALTH PROFES- 

SIONS PERSONNEL 


Sec. 111. (a) Sections 770 771, and 772 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
295f, 295f-1, 295f-2) are amended to read 
as follows: 


“AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 770. (a) There are authorized to be 
apropriated $117,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and $168,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, for in- 
stitutional grants under section 771 and 
special project grants under section 772. 

“(b) The portion of the sums so appro- 
priated for each fiscal year which shall be 
available for grants under each such section 
shall be determined by the Secretary unless 
otherwise provided in the Act or Acts ap- 
propriating such sums for such year. 


“INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 


“Sec. 771. (a)(1) The sums available for 
grants under this section from appropria- 
tions under section 770 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and for the next fiscal 
year shall be distributed to the schools of 
medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, pharmacy, 
optometry, veterinary, medicine, and podia- 
try with approved applications as follows: 
Each school shall receive $25,000; and of the 
remainder— 

“(A) 75 per centum shall be distributed 
on the basis of— 

“(i) the relative enrollment of full-time 
students for such year, and 

11) the relative increase in enrollment of 
such students for such year over the average 
enrollment of such school for the five school 
years preceding the year for which the appli- 
cation is made; with the amount per full- 
time student so computed that a school re- 
ceives twice as much for each such student 
in the increase as for other full-time stu- 
dents, and 


ADVANCED 


— 
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B) 25 per centum shall be distributed on 

the basis of the relative number of graduates 
for such year. 
In computing the increase under clause (a) 
(u) of the preceding sentence for any school, 
there shall be excluded a number equal to 
the increase required by subsection (b) (1) 
(except in the case of a school to which the 
third sentence of such subsection applies) . 

“(2) For the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1970, and June 30, 1971, only, the sum com- 
puted under paragraph (1) for any school 
which is less than the amount such school 
received under this section for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, shall be increased to 
that amount, the total of the increases there- 
by required being derived by proportionately 
reducing the sums computed under such par- 
agraph (1) for the remaining schools, but 
with such adjutants as may be necessary to 
prevent the sums computed for any of such 
remaining schools from being reduced to less 
than the amount it received for such fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, under this section. 

“(b) (1) The Secretary shall not make a 
grant under this section to any school unless 
the application for such grant contains or is 
supported by reasonable assurances that for 
the first school year beginning after the fiscal 
year for which such grant is made and each 
school year thereafter during which such a 
grant is made the first-year enrollment of 
full-time students in such school will exceed 
the average of the first-year enrollments of 
such students in such school for the two 
school years having the highest such enroll- 
ment during the five school years during the 
period of July 1, 1963, through June 30, 1968, 
by at least 244 per centum of such average 
first-year enrollments, or by five students, 
whichever is greater. The requirements of 
this paragraph shall be in addition to the 
requirements of section 721(c) (2) (D) of this 
Act, where applicable, The Secretary is au- 
thorized to waive (in whole or in part) the 
provisions of this paragraph if he determines, 
after consultation with the National Advisory 
Council on Health Professions Educational 
Assistance, that the required increase in first- 
year enrollment of full-time students in a 
school cannot, because of limitations of 
physical facilities available to the school for 
training, be accomplished without lowering 
the quality of training provided therein. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the preceding provi- 
sions of this section, no grant under this sec- 
tion to any schoo] for any fiscal year may 
exceed the total of the funds from non-Fed- 
eral sources expended (excluding expendi- 
tures of a nonrecurring nature) by the school 
during the preceding year for teaching pur- 
poses (as determined in accordance with 
criteria prescribed by the Secretary), except 
that this paragraph shall not apply in the 
case of a school which has for such year a 
particular year-class which it did not have 
for the preceding year or in the case of How- 
ard University. 

“(c)(1) For purposes of this part and 
part F, regulations of the Secretary shail 
include provisions relating to determination 
of the number of students enrolled in a 
school, or in a particular year-class in a 
school, or the number of graduates, as the 
case may be, on the basis of estimates, or on 
the basis of the number of students who 
were enrolled in a school, or in a particular 
year-class in a school, or were graduates, in 
an earlier year, as the case may be, or on 
such basis as he deems appropriate for mak- 
ing such determination, and shall include 
methods of making such determinations 
when a school or a year-class was not in 
existence in an earlier year at a school. 

“(2) For purposes of this part and part F, 
the term ‘full-time students’ (whether such 
term is used by itself or in connection with 
a particular year-class) means students pur- 
suing a full-time course of study leading to 
a degree of doctor of medicine, doctor of 
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dentistry, or an equivalent degree, doctor of 

osteopathy, bachelor of science in pharmacy, 

or doctor of pharmacy, doctor of optometry 

or an equivalent degree, doctor of veterinary 

medicine or an equivalent degree, or doctor 

of podiatry or an equivalent degree. 
“SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS 

“Sec, 772. Grants may be made, from sums 
available therefor from appropriations un- 
der section 770 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and for the next fiscal year, 
to assist schools of medicine, dentistry, os- 
teopathy, pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, 
and veterinary medicine in meeting the cost 
of special projects to plan, develop, or es- 
tablish new programs or modifications of 
existing programs of education in such 
health professions or to effect significant im- 
provements in curriculums of any such 
schools or for research in the various fields 
related to education in such health profes- 
sions, or to develop training for new levels 
or types of health professions personnel, or 
to assist any such schools which are in seri- 
ous financial straits to meet their costs of 
operation or which have special need for fl- 
nancial assistance to meet the accreditation 
requirements, or to assist any such schools 
to meet the costs of planning experimental 
teaching facilities or experimental design 
thereof, or which will otherwise strengthen, 
improve, or expand to train per- 
sonnel in such health professions or help 
to increase the supply of adequately trained 
personnel in such health professions needed 
to meet the health needs of the Nation.” 

(b) (1) Subsection (a) of section 773 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 295f-3) is amended by 
striking out “basic or special grants under 
section 771 or 772” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “grants under section 771 or 772”. 

(2) Subsection (b)(1) of such section is 
amended by inserting before “or podiatry” 
the following: “pharmacy, veterinary medi- 
eine,“. 

(3) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out “National Advisory 
Council on Medical, Dental, Optometric, 
and Podiatric Education” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “National Advisory Council on 
Health Professions Educational Assistance”. 

(4) Subsection (d)(2) of such section is 
amended by inserting “(excluding expendi- 
tures of a nonrecurring nature) after “for 
such p * 

(5) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) In determining priority of projects 
applications for which are filed under sec- 
tion 772, the Secretary shall give considera- 
tion to— 

“(1) the extent to which the project will 
increase enrollment of full-time students re- 
ceiving the training for which grants are au- 
thorized under this part; 

(2) the relative need of the applicant for 
financial assistance to maintain or provide 
for accreditation or to avoid curtailing en- 
rollment or reduction in the quality of train- 
ing provided; and 

“(3) the extent to which the project may 
result in curriculum improvement or im- 
proved methods of training or will help to 
reduce the period of required training with- 
out adversely affecting the quality there- 
of.” 

(c)(1) Section 774(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “and podiatric edu- 
cation” and inserting in Meu thereof “podi- 
atric, pharmaceutical, and veterinary edu- 
cation”. 

(2) Such section 774(a) is further amend- 
ed by striking out twelve“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “fourteen”, and by striking out 
“National Advisory Council on Medical, 
Dental, Optometric, and Podiatric Educa- 
tion” and inserting in lieu thereof National 
Advisory Council on Health Professions Edu- 
cational Assistance”. 

(3) The hearung of section 774 is amended 
to read: 
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“NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE” 


(4) Section 780(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “National Advisory Council 
on Medical, Dental, Optometric, and Podi- 
atric Education” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “National Advisory Council on Health 
Professions Educational Assistance“. 

(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply with respect to appropria- 
tions for fiscal years ending after June 30, 
1969. 

(e) Effective only with respect to appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, section 772 of such Act is amended 
(1) by striking out subsection (c), and (2) 
by inserting before the period at the end of 
subsection (b) the following: , or (3) to 
plan for special projects for which grants 
are authorized under this section as amended 
by the Health Manpower Act of 1968”. 

Part C—STUDENT Am 
STUDENT LOANS 

Sec. 121. (a)(1) Clauses (2) and (3) of 
section 740(b) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act (42 U.S.C. 294) are each amended 
by inserting “, except as provided in sec- 
tion 746,” after fund“ the first time it ap- 
pears therein. 

(2) Section 740(b)(4) of Such Act is 
amended by striking out “1969” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1971”. 

(3) Section 741(c) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
294a) is amended by striking out “three 
years” the first time it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof “one year” and by 
adding before the period at the end thereof 
%; and periods (up to five years) of ad- 
vanced professional training including in- 
ternships and residencies)”. 

(4) Section 741(e) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) Such loans shall bear interest, on 
the balance of the loan, computed 
only for periods for which the loan is repay- 
able, at the rate of 3 per centum per year”. 

(5) (A) Section 741 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(j) Subject to regulations of the Sec- 
retary, a school may assess a charge with 
respect to a loan made under this part for 
failure of the borrower to pay all or any 
part of an installment when it is due and, 
in the case of a borrower who is entitled 
to deferment of the loan under subsection 
(c) or cancellation of part or all of the 
loan under subsection (f), for any failure 
to file timely and satisfactory evidence of 
such entitlement. The amount of any such 
charge may not exceed $1 for the first month 
or part of a month by which such install- 
ment or evidence is late and $2 for each 
such month or part of a month thereafter. 
The school may elect to add the amount 
of any such charge to the principal amount 
of the loan as of the first day after the day 
on which such installment or evidence was 
due, or to make the amount of the charge 
payable to the school not later than the 
due date of the next installment after re- 
celpt by the borrower of notice of the as- 
sessment of the charge. 

“(k) A school may provide, in acccordance 
with regulations of the Secretary, that dur- 
ing the repayment period of a loan from a 
loan fund established pursuant to an agree- 
ment under this part payments of principal 
and interest by the borrower with respect 
to all the outstanding loans made to him 
from loan funds so established shall be at 
a rate equal to not less than $15 per month.” 

(B) Subsection (b)(2) of section 740 of 
such Act is further amended by s out 
“and (D)“ and inserting in lieu thereof (D) 
8 pursuant to section 741 (), and 


(5) (1) The first sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 742 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
294b) is amended by striking out “and” 
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before 825,000,000“ and by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof, and $35,- 
000,000 each for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and the next fiscal year’’. 

(2) The third sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out 1970“ and “1969” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1972” and 
“1971”, respectively. 

(3) The fourth sentence of such subsec- 
tion is amended by striking out and“ before 
“(2)” and by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof and (3) for transfers pur- 
suant to section 746”. 

(c) Section 743 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
394c) is amended by striking out “1972” each 
place it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1974. 

(d) (1) Section 744(a)(1) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 294d) is amended by inserting “and 
each of the next three fiscal years,“ after 
„1968,“ 

(2) Section 744 (c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$35,000,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$45,000,000”. 

(e) Part C of title VII of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 294, et seq.) is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO SCHOLARSHIPS 


“Sec. 746. Not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the amount paid to a school from the appro- 
priations for any fiscal year for Federal cap- 
ital contributions under an agreement under 
this part, or such larger percentage thereof 
as the Secretary may approve, may be trans- 
ferred to the sums available to the school 
under part F of this title to be used for the 
same purpose as such sums. In the case of 
any such transfer, the amount of any funds 
which the school deposited in its student 
loan fund pursuant to section 740(b) (2) (B) 
with respect to the amount so transferred 
may be withdrawn by the school from such 
fund.” 

(f) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) (1), (b)(3), and (e) shall apply with 
respect to appropriations for fiscal years end- 
ing after June 30, 1969. The amendment made 
by subsection (a)(3) shall apply (1) with 
respect to all loans made under an agreement 
under part (C) of title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act after June 30, 1969, and 
(2) with respect to loans made thereunder 
before July 1, 1969, to the extent agreed to by 
the school which made the loans and the 
Secretary (but, then, only as to years begin- 
ning after June 30, 1969). The amendment 
made by subsection (a) (4) and (5) shall 
apply with respect to loans made after June 
30, 1969. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Src. 122. (a) Subsection (a) of section 780 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
295g) is amended by striking out “or phar- 
macy” and inserting in lieu thereof “phar- 
macy, or veterinary medicine”. The heading 
of such section is amended by striking out 
“OR PHARMACY” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“PHARMACY, OR VETERINARY MEDICINE”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by inserting “and each of the next 
two fiscal years” after 1969,“ in the first 
sentence and by striking out 1970“ and 
“1969” and inserting in lieu thereof “1972” 
and 1971“, respectively, in the second 
sentence, 

(o) (1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of 
such section is amended by inserting “and 
each of the next two fiscal years” after 
“1969” in clause (D) and by striking out 
“1969” and “1970” in clause (E) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 1971“ and “1972”, re- 
spectively. 

(2) The first sentence of paragraph (2) of 
such subsection (c) is amended by s 
out “from low-income families who, without 
such financial assistance could not” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “of exceptional finan- 
cial need who need such financial assistance 
to”. 

(d) Part F of title VII of the Public Health 
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Service Act is further amended by inserting 
after section 780 the following new section: 


“TRANSFER TO STUDENT LOAN FUNDS 


“Sec. 781. Not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the amount paid to a school from the appro- 
priations for any fiscal year for scholarships 
under this part, or such larger percentage 
thereof as the Secretary may approve, may 
be transferred to the sums available to the 
school under part C for (and to be regarded 
as) Federal capital contributions, to be used 
for the same purpose as such sums.” 

(e) The amendment made by subsections 
(a), (b), (e) (1), and (d) shall apply with 
respect to appropriations for fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1969. The amendments made by 
subsection (c) (2) shall apply with respect to 
scholarships from appropriations for fiscal 
years ending after June 30, 1969. 


Part D—MISCELLANEOUS 


STUDY OF SCHOOL AID AND STUDENT AID 
PROGRAMS 

Sec. 131. The Secretary shall, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Councils established 
by sections 725 and 774, prepare, and submit 
to the President and the Congress prior to 
July 1, 1970, a report on the administration 
of parts B, C, E, and F of title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act, an appraisal of 
the programs under such parts in the light 
of their adequacy to meet the long-term 
needs for health professionals, and his rec- 
ommendations as a result thereof. 


TITLE I—NURSE TRAINING 
Part A—CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 
EXTENSION OF CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 801 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 296) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 801. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated, for grants to assist in the con- 
struction of new facilities for collegiate, as- 
sociate degree, or diploma schools of nurs- 
ing, or replacement or rehabilitation of exist- 
ing facilities for such schools, $25,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and $35,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971. 

“(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) for a fiscal year shall remain 
available for obligation through the close 
of the next fiscal year.“ 

(b) Section 802(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
296a) is amended by striking out “July 1, 
1968” and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 
1970”. 

FEDERAL SHARE 

Sec. 202. Section 803 (a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 296b) is 
amended by striking out “may not exceed 
50 per centum” in clause (B) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “may not, except where the 
Secretary determines that unusual circum- 
stances make a larger percentage (which 
may in no case exceed 6634 per centum) nec- 
essary in order to effectuate the purposes of 
this part, exceed 50 per centum”. 

INCLUSION OF TRUST TERRITORY 


Sec. 203. Section 843(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 US.C. 298b) is 
amended by striking out “or the Virgin Is- 
lands” and inserting in lieu thereof “the Vir- 
gin Islands, or the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands”. 


AMENDMENT OF DEFINITION OF COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Sec. 204. Section 843(c) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof, and 
including advanced training related to such 
program of education provided by such 
school”. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 205. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 201 and 204 shall apply with respect 
to appropriations for fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1969. 
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Part B—SPECIAL PROJECT AND INSTITUTIONAL 
GRANTS ro SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


SPECIAL PROJECT AND INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 


Src. 211. Sections 805 and 806 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 296d, 296e) are 
amended to read as follows: 


“IMPROVEMENT IN USE TRAINING 


“Sec. 805. (a) From the sums available 
therefor from appropriations under section 
808 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
and the next fiscal year, grants may be made 
to assist any public or nonprofit private 
agency, organization, or institution to meet 
the cost of special projects to plan, develop, 
or establish new programs or modifications 
of existing programs of nursing education or 
to effect significant improvements in cur- 
riculums of schools of nursing or for research 
in the various fields of nursing education, or 
to assist schools of nursing which are in 
serious financial straits to meet their costs 
of operation or to assist schools of nursing 
which have special need for financial assist- 
ance to meet accreditation requirements, or 
to assist in otherwise strengthening, improv- 
ing, or expanding programs of nursing edu- 
cation, or to assist any such agency, organi- 
zation, or institution to meet the costs of 
other special projects which will help to in- 
crease the supply of adequately trained nurs- 
ing personnel needed to meet the health 
needs of the Nation. 

“(b) In determining priority of projects 
for which applications are filed under sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall give priority 
in the following order: 

“(1) the relative need of the applicant (if 
a school of nursing) for financial assistance 
to continue in operation or avoid curtailing 
enrollment or reduction in the quality of 
training provided; 

“(2) the special need of the applicant for 
financial assistance in connection with its 
merger with a school of nursing; 

“(3) the relative need of the applicant for 
financial assistance to maintain or provide 
for accreditation as a school of nursing; and 

“(4) the extent to which the project will 
increase enrollment of full-time students re- 
ceiving nursing training. 

“INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 

“Sec, 806. (a) The sums available for 
grants under this section from appropria- 
tions under section 808 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and the next fiscal year 
shall be distributed to the schools with ap- 
proved applications as follows: Each school 
shall receive $15,000; and of the remainder— 

“(A) 75 per centum shall be distributed 
on the basis of— 

“(i) the relative enrollment of full-time 
students for such year, and 

(11) the relative increase in enrollment of 
such students for such year over the average 
enrollment of such school for the five school 
years preceding the year for which the appli- 
cation is made; with the amount per full- 
time student so computed that a school re- 
celves twice as much for each such student 
in the increase as for other full-time stu- 
dents, and 

“(B) 25 per centum shall be distributed on 
the basis of the relative number of graduates 
for such year. In computing the increase un- 
der clause (A) (ii) of the preceding sentence 
for any school, there shall be excluded a 
number equal to the increase required by 
subsection (b) (except in the case of a school 
to which the third sentence of such sub- 
section applies) 

““(b) The Secretary shall not make a grant 
under this section to any school from any 
appropriation for a fiscal year ending after 
June 30, 1970, unless the application for 
such grant contains or is supported by rea- 
sonable assurances, that for the first school 
year. beginning after the fiscal year for which 
such grant is made and each school year 
thereafter during which such a grant is made 
the first-year enrollment of full-time stu- 
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dents in such school will exceed the average 
of the first-year enrollment of such students 
in such school for the two school years hav- 
ing the highest such enrollment during the 
five school years during the period of July 
1, 1963, through June 30, 1968, by at least 
2% per centum of such average first-year en- 
rollment, or by five students, whichever is 
greater. The requirements of this subsection 
shall be in addition to the requirements of 
section 802(b)(2)(D) of this Act, where ap- 
plicable. The Secretary is authorized to waive 
(in whole or in part) the provisions of this 
subsection if he determines, after consulta- 
tion with the National Advisory Council on 
Nurse Training, that the required increase 
in first-year enrollment of full-time students 
in a school cannot, because of limitations of 
physical facilities available to the school for 
training, be accomplished without lowering 
the quality of training provided therein. 

(c)(1) For the purposes of this part and 
part D, regulations of the Secretary shall in- 
clude provisions relating to determination of 
the number of students enrolled in a school 
or in a particular year-class in a school, or 
the number of graduates from a school, as 
the case may be, on the basis of estimates, 
or on the basis of the number of students 
who were enrolled in a school, or in particu- 
lar year-class in a school, or were graduates 
from a school in earlier years, as the case 
may be, or on such basis as he deems ap- 
propriate for making such determination, 
and shall include methods of making such 
determination when a school or year-class 
was not in existence in an earlier year at 
a school. 

“(2) For purposes of this part and part 
D, the term ‘full-time students’ (whether 
such term is used by itself or in connection 
with a particular year-class) means students 
pursuing a full-time course of study in an 
accredited program in a school of nursing.” 


CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBILITY 


Sec. 212. Part A of title VIII of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sections: 


“APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS 


“Sec. 807. (a) The Secretary may from 
time to time set dates (not earlier than in the 
fiscal year preceding the year for which a 
grant is sought) by which applications under 
section 805 or 806 for any fiscal year must be 
filed. 

“(b) The Secretary shall not approve or 
disapprove any application for a grant under 
this part except after consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on Nurse Training. 

“(c) A grant under section 805 or 806 may 
be made only if the application therefor— 

“(1) is from a public or nonprofit private 
school of nursing, or in the case of grants 
under section 805, a public or nonprofit pri- 
vate agency, organization, or institution; 

“(2) contains or is supported by assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
applicant will expend in carrying out its 
functions as a school of nursing, during the 
fiscal year for which such grant is sought, 
an amount of funds (other than funds for 
construction as determined by the Secre- 
tary) from non-Federal sources which are at 
least as great as the average amount of 
funds expended by such applicant for such 
purpose (excluding expenditures of a non- 
recurring nature) in the three fiscal years 
immediately preceding the fiscal year for 
which such grant is sought; 

“(3) contains such additional informa- 
tion as the Secretary may require to make the 
determinations required of him under this 
part and such assurances as he may find 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
part; and 

4) provides for such fiscal control and 
accounting procedures and reports, and ac- 
cess to the records of the applicant, as. the 
Secretary may require to assure proper dis- 
bursement of and accounting for Federal 
funds paid to the applicant under this part. 
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“AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 808. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $35,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, for improve- 
ment grants under section 805 and institu- 
tional grants under section 806, 

“(b) Of the sums appropriated under sub- 
section (a) of this section $15,000,000 shall 
be available for each of the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1970, and June 30, 1971, for 
grants under section 805.” 


CONFORMING CHANGE 


Src. 213. Clause (2) of section 843 (f) of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
298b) is amended to read: “(2) in the case of 
a school applying for a grant under section 
806 for any fiscal year, prior to the beginning 
of the first academic year following the nor- 
mal graduation date of the class which is the 
entering class for such fiscal year (or is the 
first such class in such year if there is more 
than one); “. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 214, The amendments made by the 
preceding provisions of this part shall apply 
with respect to appropriations for fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1969. 


PLANNING FOR FISCAL YEAR 1969 


Sec. 215. Effective only with respect to ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, section 805(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following new sentence; “Ap- 
propriations under this section shall also be 
available for grants for planning special proj- 
ects for which grants are authorized under 
this section as amended by the Health Man- 
power Act of 1968.” 


Part C—Srupent Am 
ADVANCED TRAINING 


Sec. 221. Section 821(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 297) is amended 
by striking out “and” before 812,000,000 
and by inserting “$15,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, and $19,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971,” after 
“1969,”. 

STUDENT LOANS 

Sec. 222. (a) (1) Clauses (2) and (3) of 
section 822(b) of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 297a) are each amended by 
inserting “, except as provided in section 
829,” after “fund” the first time it appears 
therein. 

(2) Section 822(b)(4) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “1969” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1971”. 

(b)(1) Section 823(a) of such Act (42 
U.S.C, 297b) is amended by striking out 
“$1,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,500”, 
by inserting to licensed practical nurses 
and” immediately after “preference”, and by 
inserting after the first sentence the follow- 
ing new sentence: “The aggregate of the 
loans for all years from such funds may not 
exceed $6,000 in the case of any student.“. 

(2) Section 823(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by (A) striking out one year“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “nine months” and 
(B) striking “except that“ and all that fol- 
lows down to but not including the semi- 
colon and inserting in lieu thereof “exclud- 
ing from such 10-year period all (A) periods 
(up to three years) of (1) active duty per- 
formed by the borrower as a member of a 
uniformed service, or (il) service as a volun- 
teer under the Peace Corps Act, and (B) pe- 
riods (up to five years) during which the bor- 
rower is pursuing a full-time course of study 
at a collegiate. school of nursing leading to 
baccalaureate degree in nursing or an equiy- 
alent degree, or to graduate degree in nursing, 
or is otherwise pursuing advanced profes- 
sional training in nursing”. 

(3) Section 823 (b) (3) or such Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “, except 
that such rate shall be 15 per centum for 
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each complete year of service as such a nurse 
in a public or other nonprofit hospital in any 
area which is determined in accordance with 
regulations of the Secretary, to be an area 
which has a substantial shortage of such 
nurses at such hospitals, and for the purpose 
of any cancellation at such higher rate, an 
amount equal to an additional 50 per centum 
of the total amount of such loans plus in- 
terest may be canceled”. 

(4) Section 823(b)(5) of such Act is 
amended by striking out everything which 
follows “3 per centum per annum” down to 
but not including the second semicolon. 

(c) (1) Section 823 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(f) Subject to regulations of the Sec- 
retary, a school may assess a charge with 
respect to a loan from the loan fund estab- 
lished pursuant to an agreement under this 
part for failure of the borrower to pay all or 
any part of an installment when it is due 
and, in the case of a borrower who is en- 
titled to deferment of the loan under sub- 
section (b) (2) or cancellation of part or all 
of the loan under subsection (b) (3), for any 
failure to file timely and satisfactory evi- 
dence of such entitlement, The amount of 
any such charge may not exceed $1 for the 
first month or part of a month by which such 
installment or evidence is late and $2 for 
each such month or part of a month there- 
after, The school may elect to add the amount 
of any such charge to the principal amount 
of the loan as of the first day after the day 
on which such installment or evidence was 
due, or to make the amount of the charge 
payable to the school not later than the due 
date of the next installment after receipt by 
the borrower of notice of the assessment of 
the charge. 

g) A school may provide in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary, that dur- 
ing the repayment period of a loan from a 
loan fund established pursuant to an agree- 
ment under this part payments of principal 
and interest by the borrower with respect 
to all the outstanding loans made to him 
from loan funds so established shall be at a 
rate equal to not less than $15 per month.” 

(2) Subsection (b)(2) of section 822 of 
such Act is further amended by striking out 
“and (D)“ and inserting in lieu thereof (D) 
collections pursuant to section 823(f), and 
(E)”. 

(d) (1) Section 824 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
297c) is amended by inserting $20,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
$21,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, after “1969,” the first time it ap- 
pears therein, by striking out 1970“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1972”, and by strik- 
ing out “1969,” the second time it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “1971,”. 

(2) The second sentence of such section 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof “, and (3) for transfers pur- 
suant to section 829”. 

(e) The first two sentences of section 825 
of such Act (42 U.S.C, 297d) are amended to 
read as follows: “From the sums appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 824 for any fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall allot to each school 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount so appropriated as the number of 
persons enrolled on a full-time basis in such 
schoo! bears to the total number of persons 
enrolled on a full-time basis in all schools 
of nursing in all the States. The number of 
persons enrolled on a full-time basis in 
schools of nursing for purposes of this sec- 
tion shall be determined by the Secretary 
for the most recent year for which satis- 
factory data are available to him.” 

(f) Section 826 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 297e) 
is amended by striking out “1972” each place 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “1974”, 

(g) Section 827(a)(1) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 297f) is amended by inserting “and 
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each of the next three fiscal years,” „after 
s 1968, sa; 

(n) Part B of title VIIT of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 297 et seq.) is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“TRANSFERS TO SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


“Sec. 829. Not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the amount paid to a school from the appro- 
priation for any fiscal year for Federal capi- 
tal contributions under an agreement under 
this part, or such larger percentage thereof 
as the Secretary may approve, may be trans- 
ferred to the sums available to the school 
under part D to be used for the same purpose 
as such sums. In the case of any such trans- 
fer, the amount of any funds which the 
school deposited in its student loan fund 
pursuant to section 822(b)(2)(B) with re- 
spect to the amount so transferred may be 
withdrawn by the school from such fund.” 

(i) The amendments made by subsection 
(b) (1) and (2) shall apply with respect to 
all loans made after June 30, 1969, and with 
respect to loans made from a student loan 
fund established under an agreement pur- 
suant to section 822, before July 1, 1969, to 
the extent agreed to by the school which 
made the loans and the Secretary (but then 
only for years beginning after June 30, 
1968)..The amendments made by subsection 
(b).(4) and subsection (c) shall apply with 
respect to loans made after June 30, 1969. 
The amendment made by subsection (h) 
shall apply with respect to appropriations 
for fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1969. 
The amendment made by subsection (b) (3) 
shall apply with respect to service, specified 
in section 823 (b) (3) of such Act, performed 
during academic years beginning after the 
enactment of this Act, whether the loan 
was made before or after such enactment. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec, 223. (a) So much of part D of title 
VIII of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C, 2980 et seq.) as precedes section 868 
is amended to read as follows: 


“PART D—ScHOLARSHIP GRANTS TO SCHOOLS 
OF NURSING 


“SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS 


“Sec, 860. (a) The Secretary shall make 
grants as provided in this part to each public 
or other nonprofit school of nursing for 
scholarships to be awarded annually by such 
school to students thereof, 

“(b) The amount of the grant under sub- 
section (a) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and the next fiscal year to each such 
school shall be equal to $2,000 multiplied 
by one-tenth of the number of full-time 
students of such school. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, and for each of the 
three succeeding fiscal years, the grant under 
subsection (a) shall be such amount as may 
be necessary to enable such school to con- 
tinue making payments under scholarship 
awards to students who initially received 
such awards out of grants made to the school 
for fiscal years ending prior to July 1, 1971. 

“(c)(1) Scholarships may be awarded by 
schools from grants under subsection (a)— 

“(A) only to individuals who have been 
accepted by them for enrollment, and in- 
dividuals enrolled and in good standing, as 
full-time students, in the case of awards 
from such grants for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and the next fiscal year; and 

“(B) only to individuals enrolled and in 
good standing as full-time students who ini- 
tially received scholarship awards out of 
such grants for a fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1. 1971, in the case of awards from 
such grants for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and each of the three suc- 

fiscal years. 

“(2) Scholarships from grants, under sub- 
section (a) for any school year shall be 
awarded only to students of exceptional fi- 
nancial need who need such financial assist- 
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ance to pursue a course of study at the 
school for such year. Any such scholarship 
awarded for a school year shall cover such 
portion of the student’s tuition, fees, books, 
equipment, and living expenses at the school 
making the award, but not to exceed $1,500 
for any year in the case of any student, as 
such school may determine the student 
needs for such year on the basis of his re- 
quirements and financial resources. 

“(d) Grants under subsection (a) shall 

be made in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary after consultation 
with the National Advisory Council on Nurse 
Training. 
“(e) Grants under subsection (a) may be 
paid in advance or by way of reimbursement, 
and at such intervals as the Secretary may 
find necessary; and with, appropriate ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments previously made. 


“TRANSFERS TO STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


“Sec. 861. Not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the amount paid to a school from the appro- 
priation for any fiscal year for scholarships 
under this part, or such larger percentage 
thereof as the Secretary may approve for 
such school for such year, may be trans- 
ferred to the sums available to the school 
under this part for (and to be regarded as) 
Federal capital contributions, to be used 
for the same purpose as such sums,” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to appropria- 
tions for fiscal years ending after June 30, 


1969. 
Part D—MISCcELLANEOUS 
DEFINITION OF ACCREDITATION 

Src, 231. (a) Subsections (c) and (e) of 
section 843 of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 298b) are each amended by strik- 
ing out “an accredited program” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a program“. 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by striking out an accredited two- 
year program” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“a two-year program”, 

(c) Such subsection (c) is further 
amended by adding before the period at 
the end thereof (and after the language 
added by section 205 of this Act) , but only 
if such program, or such unit, college, or uni- 
versity is accredited”. 

(d) Such ‘subsection (d) is further 
amended by adding before the period at the 
end thereof “, but only if such program, or 


such unit, college, or university is ac- 
credited”. 
(e) Such subsection (e) is further 


amended by adding before the period at the 
end thereof “, but only if such program, 
or such affiliated school or such hospital or 
university or such independent school is ac- 
credited”. 

(f) So much of subsection (f) of such 
section as precedes clause (1) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “, or by a State agency,” 
immediately after “accredited by a recog- 
nized body or bodies”; 

(2) by inserting or State agency“ im- 
mediately after such a recognized body or 
bodies“; 

(3) by inserting after Commissioner of 
Education” the first time it appears therein 
“and when applied to a hospital, school, col- 
lege, or university (or a unit thereof) means 
a hospital, school, college, or university (or 
a unit thereof) which is accredited by a rec- 
ognized body or bodies, or by a State agency, 
approved for such purpose by the Commis- 
sioner of Education”; 

(4) by striking out “or a program accred- 
ited for the purpose of this Act by the Com- 
missioner of Education”; 

(5) by Inserting , or a hospital, school 
college, or university (or a unit thereof),” 
immediately after “except that a program”; 

(6) by inserting “, or the hospital school 
college, or university (or a unit thereof), 
immediately after reasonable assurance that 
the program”; and 
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(7) by striking out “by the school which 
provides or will provide such p ni 

(g) Such subsection (f) is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: For the purpose of this 
paragraph, the Commissioner of Education 
shall publish a list of recognized accrediting 
bodies, and of State agencies, which he de- 
termines to be reliable authority as to the 
quality of training offered.” 


STUDY OF SCHOOL AID AND STUDENT AID 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 232. The Secretary shall, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Council established 
by section 841, prepare, and submit to the 
President and the Congress prior to July 1, 
1970, a report on the administration of title 
VIII of the Public Health Service Act, an 
appraisal of the programs under such title 
in the light of their adequacy to meet the 
long-term needs for nurses, and his recom- 
mendations as a result thereof. 


TITLE I1I—ALLIED HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINING 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF ALLIED 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS PROGRAM 

Sec. 301. (a) (1) (A) Section 791(a) (1) of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
295h) is amended by striking out “and $13,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969” and inserting in lieu thereof “$13,500,- 
000. for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969; 
and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970”. 

(B) Section 791(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “1968” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 1969“. 

(2)(A) Section 792(a) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 295h-1) is amended by striking out 
“and $17,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$17,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969; and $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970”. 

(B) Section 792(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “1969” and inserting 
ing in lieu thereof “1970”. 

(3) Section 798 (a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
295h-2) is amended by striking out “and 
$3,500, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969” and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969; 
and $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970". 

(4) Section 794 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
295h-3) is amended by striking out “and 
$3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969” and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969; 
and $4,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970”. 

(b) Such section 794 is further amended 
by— 

(1) striking out “training centers for al- 
lied health professions” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “agencies, institutions, and organi- 
zations”; 

(2) inserting “and methods” after “cur- 
riculums”; and 

(3) striking out “new types of”. 

(c) Part G of title VII of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 


“EVALUATION 


“Sec. 797. Such portion of any appropria- 
tion pursuant to section 791, 792, 793, or 794, 
for any fiscal year ending after June 30, 1969, 
as the Secretary may determine, but not 
exceeding one-half of 1 per centum thereof, 
shall be available to the Secretary for eval- 
uation (directly or by grants or contracts) 
of the programs authorized by this part.” 

(d) Such part G is further amended by 
adding after section 797 (added by subsec- 
tion (c)) the following new section: 


“STUDY 


“SEC. 798. The Secretary shall prepare, and 
submit to the President and the Congress 
prior to April 1, 1969, a report on the ad- 
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ministration of this part, an appraisal of 
the programs under this part in the light of 
their adequacy to meet the needs for allied 
health professions and his rec- 
ommendations as a result thereof, ay 

PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINING 

Sec. 302, (a) Section 309 (a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 242g) is amend- 
ed by striking out “and” before 69, 000, 000 
and by “$8,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, and $12,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971,” 
after 1969. 

(b) (1) Section 306(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 242d) is amended (1) 
by striking out “and” before “$10,000,000” 
and by striking out “the su fiscal 
year,” and inserting in lieu thereof “the two 
succeeding fiscal years, and $14,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971“, and 
(2) by inserting “sanitarians,” immediately 
after “nurses”. 

(2) Section 306(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$50” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 8100“. 

TITLE IV—-HEALTH RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 


EXTENSION OF CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 401. (a) Section 704 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 US.C. 292c) is 
amended by striking out “and” after “$50,- 
000,000“; and by inserting “$20,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
$30,000,000 for the next fiscal year,” after 
8280, 000,000,“ 

(b) Section 705 (a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
293) is amended by striking out “1968” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1970”. 


FEDERAL SHARE 


Sec. 402. (a) Subsection (a) of section 706 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
292e) is amended by striking out “except that 
in no event may such amount exceed 50 per 
centum” and inserting in lieu thereof “but 
such amount may not, except as provided 
in paragraph (2), exceed 50 per centum”. 

(b) Such subsection (a) of section 706 is 
further amended by inserting “(1)” after 
„(a)“ and adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(2) The maximum amount of any grant 
shall be 6634 per centum instead of the 
maximum under paragraph (1) in the case 
of any class or classes of projects which the 
Secretary determines have such special na- 
tional or regional significance as to warrant 
a larger grant than is permitted under para- 
graph (1); but not more than 25 per centum 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 704 for any fiscal year shall be available 
for grants in excess of 50 per centum with 
respect to such class or classes of projects.” 

ADVISORY COUNCIL COMPENSATION 

Sec. 403. Section 703(d) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 292b) is amend- 
ed by striking out 850 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$100”. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 404. The amendments made by section 
402 shall apply in the case of projects for 
which grants are made from appropriations 
for fiscal years ending after June 30, 1969. 

Sec. 405. The clause of section 101(b) of 
the Joint Resolution of June 29, 1968 (Pub- 
lic Law 90-366) relating to activities of the 
domestic agricultural workers health pro- 
gram of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, is amended by striking 
out , other than grants,”. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Health 
Manpower Act of 1968, S. 3095, was re- 
ported by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, of which the distin- 
guished occupant of the chair [Mr. 
CLARK], is a member. It was unanimously 
approved by the Senate on June 24, 1968. 
It was approved with amendments by 
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the House yesterday by a vote of 350 yeas 
and no nays. 

This legislation would extend the 
Health Professions Education Assistance 
Act, the Nurses Training Act, the Allied 
Health Professions Personnel Training 
Act, the Health Research Facilities Act, 
and the public health training author- 
ities of the Public Health Service Act in 
sections 306 and 309. 

The enactment of this legislation is 
essential if we are to overcome the 
shortages that now prevail among all 
categories of health manpower. By the 
year 1975 we will need an additional 
80,000 physicians, 25,000 dentists, 3,000 
optometrists, 6,000 pharmacists, and 
200,000 nurses according to the estimates 
of the Department of Labor. This legis- 
lation would assist in the expansion of 
our training capacity for health per- 
sonnel through construction grants, in- 
stitutional grants, special project grants, 
scholarships, and student loans. 

As approved by the Senate the legisla- 
tion authorized a 3 year extension of 
the programs, with the exception of the 
Allied Health Professions Personnel 
Training Act. The House approved only 
2-year extensions with a total appropria- 
tion authorization of $531 million for 
1970, as compared to a Senate figure of 
$542 million, and an appropriation au- 
thorization of $646 million for 1971, as 
compared to a Senate figure of $672 
million. 

Since the differences in the authoriza- 
tions for appropriations are relatively 
small for the years 1970 and 1971, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments to S. 3095 so that the legis- 
lation can be forwarded to the President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move to re- 
consider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

(At this point, Mr. MANSFIELD assumed 
the chair.) 


VIETNAM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday President Johnson ruled out, 
for the time being, further deescalation 
of the war in Vietnam. He said we would 
not halt our bombing of North Vietnam, 
while there is danger of a major Vietcong 
offensive in the south. He went even 
further. He said that we might have to 
“act promptly on additional military 
measures if the enemy puts our men in 
danger.” 

Meanwhile, we read in the newspapers 
that 4,500 additional American troops 
have been rushed by air into frontline 
combat near the demilitarized zone. 

Once again we are threatened with a 
new escalation of the war. Perhaps to- 
morrow or the next day a spokesman for 
the administration will deny that further 
escalation is contemplated. 

One would hope that this time that de- 
nial would be correct, but I fear, if past 
performance is any indication, we will 
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nonetheless further escalate under such 
circumstances. We will escalate when we 
should be doing just the opposite. We 
should—and I now call on the President 
to—stop the bombing of North Vietnam 
now. Stop the bombing now when the 
fighting has in fact subsided. Stop the 
bombing now while casualties are down. 
Stop the bombing now to show we are 
willing to take a further good faith step 
in an effort to get the Paris negotiations 
off dead center. Stop the bombing now as 
a first step in a general cease-fire to save 
the lives of American boys. If there is a 
new Communist offensive in the south— 
and we have cried wolf in that regard on 
several occasions, which did not eventu- 
ate—but if there is a new offensive in the 
south we can always resume the bombing 
of the north again, although I think most 
of us now know the bombing of the north 
is having very little impact on reducing 
the infiltration of North Vietnamese and 
supplies into the south. 

With respect to the Paris negotiations, 
I believe we must work toward a South 
Vietnamese Government which truly ex- 
presses the will of the people. In my 
judgment, the recent action of the Thieu 
government in jailing Mr. Dzu for his 
peace-oriented views is a shocking ex- 
ample of how basically undemocratic the 
Saigon government is. The only kind of 
government which can survive in South 
Vietnam is a government which has the 
support of the people. The Thieu-Ky 
government does not have that support. 

Let us make it quite clear now that we 
intend to come out of these negotiations 
with a representative government which 
has the support of the people of South 
Vietnam. Let us also make it clear that 
we are prepared to accept a role in that 
government for representatives of the 
NLF—the Vietcong—if that is the will of 
the people of South Vietnam. Let us fur- 
ther make it clear that we are prepared 
to accept an interim coalition govern- 
ment in South Vietnam which will re- 
place the present corrupt, undemocratic, 
dictatorial regime, and that we would 
expect that the NLF would be repre- 
sented in that coalition. 

Mr. President, the American people 
are tired of this war. They want it over 
with. They do not and have never under- 
stood our objectives in being in it. They 
lack confidence in those presently in 
charge of our Vietnam policy—not their 
motives, but, because of their emotional 
commitments of their ability to make 
sound policy decisions. 

Our next President, whomever he may 
be, must have the confidence and trust 
of the American people. He must be will- 
ing to accept the mistakes of the past, 
admit them, face up to them, and chart 
a course, with respect to Vietnam, which 
will lead us, with honor, off the mainland 
of Southeast Asia and enable us to meet 
the problems—the serious and critical 
problems which confront us at home, 
and which at the moment we have nei- 
ther the fiscal will nor the fiscal ability 
to do, because of the huge cost of our 
Military Establishment and the war in 
Southeast Asia. I hope that course will 
be charted which I have just recom- 
mended by all serious presidential can- 
didates, specifically and in detail before 
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the nominating conventions are over. I 
suggest that the respective convention 
delegates make up their minds for whom 
to vote, on the basis of the candidates’ 
positions on these critical, national issues 
of foreign and domestic importance, and 
on the basis of the candidates’ potential 
for leading this country in the directions 
which it must take—both in our foreign 
and domestic policy if we are to restore 
health and well-being to America— 
which we all love. 

I myself intend to do so as a delegate 
from Pennsylvania to the Democratic 
National Convention which meets at the 
end of this month. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


THE 90TH CONGRESS—ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS, HOPES, AND SUG- 
GESTIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, today 
marks the 130th legislative day for the 
Senate this year. The total is the most 
numerous to date in any year, save one, 
during the last decade. 

It was the hope of the leadership that 
adjournment sine die could have been 
achieved by this date. Every reasonable 
effort was made to that end. The Senate 
has been in session Mondays through 
Fridays, committees have worked hard, 
and legislation has generally been en- 
acted in an orderly and timely manner. 
The recess schedule was limited to only 
8 legislative days over five holiday 
periods. 

During the first session of the 90th 
Congress, a concerted effort was also 
made on the part of the leadership, with 
the cooperation of the President, to man- 
age the legislative program in such a 
manner as to permit adjournment sine 
die prior to Labor Day, 1967. Neverthe- 
less, Congress was unable to adjourn 
until December 15 last year. 

In an effort to improve the situation 
this year, the President directed Cabi- 
net officers, agency heads, the Budget 
Bureau, and his own staff to aim at pre- 
senting all of his messages to Congress by 
the end of February. The last major 
message, in fact, was received by March 
4, 1968. He further directed that any 
draft legislation that might be involved 
was to be submitted to the Congress on 
the same day as the message and that 
executive witnesses were to be available 
immediately to testify before the com- 
mittees of Congress. 

In the circumstances, it was possible 
for the Senate committees to move a 
great amount of authorizing legislation. 
The Senate’s Committee on Appropria- 
tions has also acted as promptly as pos- 
sible. Today, there are no appropriations 
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bills which have been received by the 
Senate which the committee has not 
ordered reported. However, three appro- 
priations bills have not yet been received 
from the House. These are the Depart- 
ment of Defense, foreign aid, and a final 
supplemental appropriations bill. 

In spite of this exceptional effort, ad- 
journment as planned has not been pos- 
sible. It has not been possible, moreover, 
even though there were other factors 
working to encourage a timely termina- 
tion of the session. It is, for example, a 
national election year and the pressures 
of politics are high. There is a strong 
desire on the part of Members to check 
personally with their constituencies. 
There has been no slowdown on the part 
of the administration, the Senate, or the 
committees. 

That we could not complete the work 
as expected in these favorable circum- 
stances seems to me to argue for taking a 
hard look at the adequacy of current 
legislative procedures and, notably, fiscal 
procedures, for meeting today’s require- 
ments, Is it reasonable to expect that in 
future years we will be any more able 
than we have been this year to end ses- 
sions in the early summer as contem- 
plated under the La Follette-Monroney 
Reorganization Act of 1946? Experience 
indicates that appropriations actions 
seem destined for completion sometime 
in the fall of each year rather than by 
July 1, as is now theoretically required. 
Moreover, I do not think it reasonable 
to expect that, in the span of 5 months, 
Congress will be able to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities effectively in authorizing 
and dispensing upwards of $186 billion. 

It may well be time, therefore, to ac- 
knowledge that legislating is a year- 
round responsibility and to act accord- 
ing not only in Congress but through- 
out the Government. In this connection, 
perhaps, the most urgent requirement 
involves the Federal fiscal year which 
now begins on July 1. Why should the 
fiscal year not coincide with the cal- 
endar year, as was the case during the 
early years of the Republic? 

As it now stands, the President sub- 
mits the annual budget to Congress 
within 15 days of the convening of the 
Congress. There is, therefore, a maxi- 
mum of 5% months prior to the begin- 
ning of the new fiscal year for Congress 
to consider all budget requests. As I have 
already noted, the experience of recent 
years amply demonstrates that this is 
insufficient time. 

Clearly, something is wrong with a sys- 
tem which decrees that a new fiscal year 
must begin on July 1, but, repeatedly, is 
unable to provide the appropriations in 
time to carry out the decree. Congress 
has attempted to bridge the gap between 
the decreed beginning of the fiscal year 
and the actual time of appropriation by 
restorting to the device of continuing 
resolutions. The arrangement is make- 
shift and wasteful. At best, it serves only 
to continue “business as usual.” It gen- 
erally fails to provide funds promptly 
for new programs. It fails to make effi- 
cient and effective adjustments in the 
funding of old programs. In addition, it 
leaves unresolved for prolonged periods 
many controversial issues which are 
sometimes best resolved without delay. 
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A change in the fiscal year so that it 
will coincide with the calendar year 
might well open up the possibility of 
much more orderly procedures not only 
in the Congress but in the executive 
branch of the Government. As it is now, 
the departments and agencies often must 
await appropriations by Congress until 
long after the start of the fiscal year. The 
resultant delay, uncertainty, and con- 
fusion could be reduced if Congress 
could complete appropriating actions 
prior to its beginning. Furthermore, the 
departments and agencies now begin 
their budgetary consideration for the 
next fiscal year during the spring months 
of the prior calendar year. Where appro- 
priations bills have not been enacted by 
the time of this consideration, the execu- 
tive branch faces great difficulties in at- 
tempting to plan rationally. 

The present system also causes major 
problems for States and localities. Their 
difficulties arise because many programs 
of Federal assistance, as the Senate 
knows, require matching funds: The 
States and localities cannot sensibly 
make their own appropriations for any 
given year until after the Federal Gov- 
ernment has acted. When Federal ap- 
propriations are delayed, however, State 
legislatures will have often adjourned 
and local budgets and programs will have 
already been set. In short, States and 
localities often guess at what Congress 
is going to do with the result that urgent 
undertakings may be delayed, distorted, 
or disrupted. 

A 10 or 11 months Congress could 
also provide for a more orderly schedul- 
ing of its time and could include an 
appropriate summer recess, as many 
Members have suggested. That would be 
as possible as it is sensible, if the pres- 
sures of providing appropriations were 
not ever present and a resumption of 
the session in the fall were a certainty. 
With time to attend to legislation in a 
less harassed manner, the prospects for 
better legislation would be enhanced. 
Were Congress to plan on the basis of 
11 months for authorization and appro- 
priation instead of the present 7 months, 
it might well lead to a more searching 
scrutiny of requirements and a better 
understanding of issues. 

The record seems to me clearly to indi- 
cate the need for a basic change. During 
the 22 years since World War II, Con- 
gress has adjourned only twice in July, 
five times in August, three times in Sep- 
tember, six times in October, five times 
in December, and once as late as Janu- 
ary. Various improvisations, in an at- 
tempt to secure an early adjournment, 
have failed repeatedly. 

It is time to face up to the fact that 
the substantial growth of the Federal 
Government, the increased responsibili- 
ties of a Senator's office, and the multi- 
tude of complex problems preclude main- 
taining schedules which, however well 
they may have worked in the past, are 
no longer working. 

Today, the Senate is a year-round job. 
Congress is a year-round job. For all 
practical purposes that year begins in 
January, not in July. It may be helpful 
as a first step, therefore, to adjust the 
Government’s fiscal year to coincide with 
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the calendar year. This change would not 
preclude early adjournments, if condi- 
tions warranted, but, I believe, it would 
result in more realistic and orderly fiscal 
practices with beneficial results accruing 
to both the legislative and executive 
branches and to the Nation. 

I urge, therefore, that study be given 
to this matter by an appropriate commis- 
sion or by committees of Congress: A 
so-called Hoover-type commission, as 
proposed by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Risicorr] and unani- 
mously by the Senate, might look into 
the question, It may be, too, that the 
Monroney Special Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress might also 
consider it. In one way or another, I be- 
lieve that we must delineate effective ad- 
justments in the current concept of the 
fiscal year and in the executive and leg- 
islative fiscal processes which derive from 
it. 

Mr. President, contrary to the old 
French saying that the more things 
change, the more things remain the 
same, it is my very strong belief that the 
more things change, the more things 
change, and we ought to face up to these 
changing times. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not have an 
opportunity to hear all of the Senator's 
speech, but I think I got the thrust of 
it. I commend him for making the sug- 
gestions. I may say that each year I have 
introduced proposed legislation 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield, I would like to say what I think 
the Senator is going to say, and that is 
that for more than two decades, to my 
knowledge, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], whom I am now 
addressing, has introduced proposed 
legislation seeking to divide the year into 
two parts, one to consider appropria- 
tions, the other to consider authorizing 
legislation. No Member of either body has 
been more consistent or more devoted 
to that principle, because, I must say, he 
has recognized things as they are. He has 
been ahead of his time. I now only hope 
that the rest of us will be able to catch 
up with the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We have had 
lengthy hearings on the suggestion made 
by the Senator and my proposals— 
which were, of course, only proposals, 
with a great many suggestions in them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield further, the genesis 
of what I have said is based on the Mag- 
nuson suggestions and proposals for leg- 
islation made by him year after year 
after year. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But surely we could 
at least do what the able Senator from 
Montana so ably stated at the end of his 
speech. One thing we could at least do 
is to change the fiscal year to conform 
with the calendar year. It would save a 
lot of money and would result in more 
efficiency, because all the corporations 
and those who work and who control a 
large part of the economy operate ac- 
cording to the calendar year. I think it 
would save untold millions of dollars if 
we did the same, 
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The Senator from Montana and I have 
sat in the Appropriations Committee 
room downstairs many a day, appropri- 
ating money, while up here in the Sen- 
ate Chamber the Senate was working on 
legislation authorizing the program, and 
maybe changing it at the same time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; many times. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It has happened 
many times. It seems to me that that 
is one thing we could do that would save 
much money and at the same time in- 
crease our efficiency. I think the distin- 
guished occupant of the chair [Mr. 
CLARK] has joined as a cosponsor of the 
general idea that the distinguished ma- 
jority leader has just mentioned, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). If the Senate will 
excuse the informality—the Chair real- 
izes that he does not customarily com- 
ment in colloquy—the Senator is correct. 
The Chair would suggest that one of the 
difficulties with the suggestion of the 
Senator from Montana, with which Iam 
in general agreement, is, What are we 
going to do about campaigning for elec- 
tion and reelection? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There are many dif- 
ficulties in connection with the sugges- 
tion, but as someone has said, there must 
be a better way to run the Congress than 
the way it is run now. There has to be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
certainly is. 

I commend the Senator from Montana 
for what he has said here on the closing 
day of this part of this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say that all I was doing, in effect, was 
repeating the thoughts expressed in the 
legislation introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington. 

As I have indicated earlier, for more 
than two decades, to my personal knowl- 
edge, both in the House of Representa- 
tives and in the Senate, he has been 
doing this. 

With respect to the question raised 
by the distinguished occupant of the 
chair, the Acting President of the Sen- 
ate, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
CLARK], I would say that as far as cam- 
paigning is concerned we would all have 
to take our chances under any new pro- 
cedures, just as we do now. 

But I do think we are reaching the 
point where we will have to operate on 
a year-round basis. I would hope the 
calendar year would replace the fiscal 
year, and I would hope, as many Sena- 
tors have advocated, that it might be 
possible to bring about a recess of 
1 month, preferably August, during each 
year. At least that would give Senators 
a chance to go home, spend some time 
with their families, and come back 
refreshed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
makes one very brief comment. It might 
be worth consideration whether we could 
adopt by legislation something not unlike 
the British system, ‘which does strictly 
limit the amount of time which can be 
spent in campaigning before an election. 
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UNLAWFUL SEIZURE OF FISHING 
VESSELS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 2269. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2269) to amend the Act of August 27, 
1954, relative to the unlawful seizure of 
fishing vessels of the United States. by 
foreign countries, which were, on page 1, 
line 9, strike out “certified” and insert 
“certificated”. 

On page 2, line 10, strike out “from 
(A)” and insert (A) from“. 

On page 4, lines 1 and 2, strike out 
“in an amount not to exceed $150,000 
annually”. 

On page 4, strike out all after line 24, 
over to and including line 6 on page 6, 
and insert: 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of State shall take 
such action as he may deem appropriate to 
make and collect claims against a foreign 
country for amounts expended by the United 
States under the provisions of this Act (in- 
cluding payments made pursuant to section 
7) because of the seizure of a vessel of the 
United States by such country. If such coun- 
try fails or refuses to make payment in full 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
receiving notice of any such claim of the 
United States, the Secretary of State shall 
withhold, pending such payment, an amount 
equal to such unpaid claim from any funds 
programed for the current fiscal year for 
assistance to the government of such coun- 
try (as shown in materials concerning such 
fiscal year presented to the Congress in con- 
nection with its consideration of amend- 
ments to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961). 
Amounts withheld under this section shall 
not constitute satisfaction of any such claim 
of the United States against such foreign 
country. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives amended the 
bill in several particulars, one of which 
would establish a mandatory deduction 
of foreign assistance funds from those 
nations which illegally seize American- 
flag vessels on the high seas. They also 
limited to $150,000 the Federal contribu- 
tion to an indemnity program. 

This is not a great deal of change from 
the Senate bill. The Senate agreed to an 
amendment providing that as to Chile, 
Ecuador, and other countries, we would 
withhold all foreign assistance in case 
they seized American vessels; but I 
think the House version meets the prob- 
lem better. 

I have cleared this matter with the dis- 
tinguished acting minority leader and 
others, including the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron], on the minor- 
ity side, and with other members of the 
committee. We feel we cannot wait on 
this bill, and therefore, we bring it up 
now. 

Mr. President, I well recognize the ob- 
jections which are made to the House 
amendment to S. 2269. In many respects 
I am in agreement with them. 

The original amendment adopted on 
the Senate floor in early April provided 
for a complete cutoff of foreign assist- 
ance to those countries which continue 
to harass and seize American-fiag fish- 
ing vessels on the high seas. This amend- 
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ment was proper and would give good 
notice that this Nation has respect for 
international law and expects other 
coastal nations to treat our citizens in 
the same manner. 5 

The realities, however, Mr. President, 
clearly indicate that sueh an amend- 
ment might be near impossible to enact 
into law at this time. I do not think that 
a single American fisherman should wait 
1 day longer than necessary to achieve 
the protection provided in S. 2269. It is 
for that reason that I seek concurrence 
with the weaker House amendment. 

The senior Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BaRTLETTI joined with me in cosponsor- 
ing the stronger amendment with the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], but I know that if Mr. BART- 
LETT could be with us today as he was 
during the discussion and passage of 
this bill last April, he would heartily 
concur with me that we must send this 
measure to the White House at the 
earliest possible moment. He would also 
wish for the stronger Senate amend- 
ment, but he would compromise along 
with me that American- flag fishermen 
might achieve the protection they de- 
serve. 

I would debate the principles in this 
bill and amendment, but the fact that 
one American-flag tuna vessel off Chile, 
Ecuador, or Peru might today be sub- 
jected to armed seizure 100 miles offshore 
and forced to submit to indignities of 
illegal arrest and financial loss in seizure, 
dictates that we must act today, not 
tomorrow, 

Mr. President, I have read the affi- 
davits of these men. The number of 
seizures off Latin America alone is 
astounding—121 U.S.-flag fishing ves- 
sels in the last 8 years alone. These men 
have paid illegal fines in excess of half 
a million dollars. Under the 1954 law 
they were repaid, although the delay in 
many cases compounded their losses. 
The payments under the 1954 act, how- 
ever, applied only to actual fines, noth- 
ing for exorbitant license fees or the 
time away from the fishing grounds. 

There is another reason for moving 
this bill toward law today. Tradition- 
ally, August has been a month of in- 
creased seizures. The yellowfin tuna 
quota as established by the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission 
was Officially ended on June 17. Actually, 
however, boats at sea could continue 
fishing until completion of their respec- 
tive trips, and many of them arrived 
in San Diego last week. Now, with the 
yellowfin fishing ended because of con- 
servation controls, the risks will be 
higher. Our American tuna vessels now 
must seek skipjack, and to do so they 
must go southward. In the weeks ahead 
they will be subjected to an even greater 
degree to the illegal high seas harass- 
ment and seizure. 

Mr. President, we have had eight of 
these illegal seizures already this year. 
In March the average was one seizure 
a week. We must not wait for a perfect 
measure. These men need this protec- 
tion now. 

For 14 years we have asked our fisher- 
men to go to the high seas and have 
promised them the protection provided 
under the 1954 law. It is not enough, al- 
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though, it has enabled our fieets to stay 
in business. These men are asserting our 
rights to the high seas by their peaceful 
pursuits. They are assuring that our 
American policy of freedom on the high 
seas be retained. They should not be 
asked to go one day further than neces- 
sary. 

Again, Mr. President, I agree with 
those who seek a stronger bill, but I also 
rest with the conviction that not one 
additional day should pass unnecessarily 
without giving these men protection. 

There are those who say that the cut- 
off amendment should be included, that 
the mere deduction from American for- 
eign assistance is not enough, I would 
call attention, however, that for 14 years 
we have not collected a single dime in 
return for the reimbursement to fisher- 
men for these illegal fines, 

S. 2269, despite the weaknesses, now 

makes it mandatory that this Nation will 
get back dollar for dollar those funds 
which we spend in the future to assist the 
American-flag fishing vesse] in putting 
some reality into this Nation’s policy in 
relation to the oceans. 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the bill 
before us has been amended by the House 
of Representatives to delete a very im- 
portant aspect on which the Senate has 
insisted, not only in this legislation, but 
on a number of occasions in the past few 
years. S. 2269, as passed by the Senate, 
included an amendment, which I of- 
fered and which the Senate supported by 
an overwhelming vote, to provide for an 
absolute shutoff of all aid to any coun- 
try which fails to make restitution for 
the cost and damages of seizure within 
120 days after the act has been com- 
mitted. It is my own firm view that this 
kind of total shutoff is a necessary, in- 
deed a vital, auxiliary to our diplomatic 
efforts to make clear to certain Latin 
American nations that America will not 
tolerate further seizures. 

I concede that the bill before us does 
have the virtue of providing for com- 
pensation for the costs of seizure to fish- 
ermen, who have been repeatedly sub- 
jected to these acts of piracy. It does 
additionally provide that funds to make 
these payments shall be taken from cur- 
rent aid programs. This compensation is 
important, and in the public interest. I 
shall support the House-amended bill on 
the theory, I suppose, that half a loaf 
is better than none. 

Mr. President, in concluding my com- 
ments in the Senate on this subject, I 
wish to lay to rest one of the unfortunate 
fictions that has made our efforts in 
achieving effective legislation so difficult. 
We are not dealing with a well-heeled 
fishermen’s lobby. We are not providing 
some kind of government relief for the 
rich, On the contrary, we are trying to 
sustain an industry composed of humble 
and courageous people who accept the 
risks of nature, as fishermen have done 
for thousands of years. In California 
these fisheries bring employment to many 
who otherwise would not find work. 

We—a few of us—have carried on this 
fight against the conventional unwisdom 
that somehow American fishermen would 
not weigh heavily in the balance of na- 
tional. values when weighed against the 
vagaries of our diplomacy in Latin 
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America. I simply conclude by saying 
that there can be no national integrity— 
and therefore no effective diplomacy— 
unless we protect the rights of our own 
American people on the high seas. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, to be 
perfectly candid about it, when the bill 
was before the Senate, the Senator from 
Ohio made a strong plea against it. The 
bill, however, passed the Senate over- 
whelmingly, so I do not intend to move 
to reconsider at this time; thus if, after 
the adjournment, the Senator from Ohio 
wishes to discuss the bill, he will have 
the opportunity. I have tried to notify 
him that it would be taken up today, 
but I have not been able to do so. 


PROTECTIVE EYEWEAR 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, tech- 
nical advances are made so fast today 
that many of the real benefits derived 
from the improvement of items we use 
every day are overlooked by the average 
American. 

Such is the case in what is termed 
“protective eyewear.” For some time 
now, industrial safety glasses have been 
available and have been of great help 
in reducing the horrible eye injuries 
which occur to people in industrial 
occupations. 

The average American, young and old, 
has not had such protection available 
for his eyes during normal activities un- 
til recently. I am told that within the 
last few years protective lenses, which 
are made from either hard resin or heat- 
treated glass, have become available for 
everyone who wears glasses. 

These protective lenses will withstand 
an impact much greater than ordinary 
glass lenses. Even if they should break, 
they will not shatter into the hundreds 
of blinding slivers and jagged bits of 
razor-edged glass as ordinary crown 
lenses do. 

The 500,600 eye injuries suffered each 
year by Americans—and more than 
161,000 of those are children—could 
have been prevented or, at least, reduced 
in seriousness if the victims had been 
wearing protective eyewear. 

A recent Gallup survey showed that 
Americans fear blindness second only to 
cancer. Yet, our people continue need- 
lessly to endanger their sight if the 
lenses of their corrective eyewear or sun- 
glasses are made from ordinary glass. 
I might point out that I am talking 
about more than half the entire popula- 
tion who do wear corrective lenses of 
some sort and about the many millions 
more who regularly wear sunglasses, 

Personally, I do not believe that anyone 
would wear a dangerous piece of ordinary 
glass just a fraction of an inch away 
from his most valuable sense organ if he 
knew that a protective device is readily 
available. 

The Guild of Prescription Opticians of 
America, Inc., is conducting the national 
protective eyewear program—PEP—to 
inform the general public of the avail- 
ability of this protection. Dr. Arthur H. 
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Keeney, the ophthalmologist in chief at 
the Wills Eye Hospital and Research In- 
stitute in Philadelphia, has pioneered the 
development and promotion within the 
medical profession of these protective 
lenses and is now serving as honorary 
chairman of PEP. 

Dr. Keeney states: 

At my own institution, every lens pre- 
scribed for every patient under any circum- 
stances—even if used only to read the Sun- 
day paper—is a protective lens, In case of 
falls, car accidents, flying rocks and debris 
or other blows to the eye area, these protec- 
tive lenses are safety shields for the eyes. 


In an age full of so many hazards in- 
herent in the products in daily use, the 
optical industry as a whole is to be com- 
mended for its genuine interest in devel- 
oping products to save the eyes of our 
Nation. They have set an excellent exam- 
ple of public concern for all of the Amer- 
ican industrial and business community. 

Further, I would like to recognize and 
commend the members of the Guild of 
Prescription Opticians of America, Inc., 
for their efforts to inform their fellow 
Americans of this valuable advance in 
the eye safety field. 


THE “PUEBLO” INCIDENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the last 2 or 3 days we have heard 
a great deal of discussion in the Senate 
about the Pueblo case. I think that I 
speak for the great majority of the Sen- 
ate when I say that there is no body of 
persons anywhere more desirous for 
constructive action, and for the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the State 
Department to accomplish something 
toward the return of the men and the 
ship—most particularly the men—from 
North Korea. I believe we all share the 
same hopes. 

I voted with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], and 
helped him cosponsor the amendment 
by which we tried to say it would be 
helpful if the Soviets and other coun- 
tries, who would have a great deal to 
say about this matter, and who have 
great influence with North Korea, would 
aid us in the matter. 

The Senate agreed to the Dominick 
amendment, which I heartily supported. 
But, Mr. President, the following morn- 
ing, Mr. Chalmers Roberts who is a very 
distinguished correspondent, known to 
all of us in the Senate as a very fair and 
objective writer, had published in the 
Washington Post a résumé of what has 
happened up to date in the Pueblo case. 
I believe his article is well worth read- 
ing. It points out many facts that were 
not brought out on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. It strongly endorses the main ob- 
jective that we all have in this matter, 
but points out some of the problems in- 
volved. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“United States Weighs Price in the 
Pueblo Case,” written by Chalmers M. 
Roberts and published this week in the 
Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
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UNITED STATES WEIGHS PRICE IN THE “PUEBLO” 
CASE 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


Nothing was more excruciating for Presi- 
dent Kennedy than the negotiations to rescue 
the Bay of Pigs prisoners from Cuba. It is 
very much the same with President Johnson 
and the men of the Pueblo now held in North 
Korea. 

The White House has kept its public com- 
ments to a minimum but Mr, Johnson is 
known to have spent long hours trying to 
find a formula which would satisfy the 
Communist regime in Pyongyang without 
creating major repercussion here at home. 

The President reportedly has rejected the 
idea of paying ransom as Mr. Kennedy did 
in the Cuban case. It appears open to ques- 
tion whether some form of payment, prob- 
ably labeled an indemnification, might be 
coupled with some form of apology, however. 

The problem is the form of apology and 
its relationship to release of the spy ship. 
One suggestion, that the United States apol- 
ogize and then repudiate the statement after 
the crew is released, has been rejected by the 
President, officials say. 

In the Cuban case President Kennedy felt 
responsible because he had approved the ill- 
fated Bay of Pigs adventure. In the Pueblo 
case the United States is firmly on record 
that as far as anyone here knows the spy 
ship never violated North Korean territorial 
waters. 

The Koreans demand, and have continued 
to demand through 19 meetings with Amer- 
ican officials on the Pueblo case, that Wash- 
ington apologize for an intrusion, that it 
promise there will be no repetition and that 
it punish the guilty. As read here, Pyongyang 
has not clearly promised to release the crew 
even if this were done. 

Efforts to win Korean approval for turn- 
ing the case over to some impartial third 
party have not succeeded. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Win- 
throp G. Brown, whose area is Northeast 
Asia, has turned out a batch of possible 
scenarios but not yet the effective one. 

As Secretary of State Rusk put it the other 
Day, the United States had “tried every 
facility that we can think of at our disposal.” 
He meant that the United States had offered 
to have the issue settled by a third party 
tribunal with a pledge to apologize if the 
tribunal found that the Pueblo had indeed 
violated Korean waters. But Pyongyang re- 
jected each approach, 

There are others at work, too. The Soviet 
Union is known to have tried its hand in 
Pyongyang, reportedly arguing that the 
North Koreans have wrung all the available 
propaganda out of the case and now should 
accept a compromise settlement. 

Even some of the members of the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission are known 
to have acted as intermediaries. Officials re- 
main vague as to who has done what. The 
four are Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. 

Some of these third parties have cited 
to the North Koreans the recent case of the 
American plane which the United States ad- 
mitted had violated Soviet air space in the 
Kuriles. It has been pointed out to Pyong- 
yang that Washington stuck to its apology 
even though the pilot, after the plane’s re- 
lease, denied such a violation. 

According to some officials, the North Ko- 
reans referred the Soviets to the U-2 case 
for which the United States refused to apol- 
ogize. 

The trouble with both cases, however, is 
that neither is strictly analogous. Hence 
some new ground will have to be broken if 
the United States is to apologize for some- 
thing it has said its ship did not do. 

This brings the problem back to the poten- 
tial repercussions in the United States. Very 
few now seem to be calling for the use of 
force to free the Pueblo but a good many 
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people have indicated dissatisfaction with 
the Administration's failure to free the 
crew. Parents and other relatives of crew 
members, naturally, have been most vocal. 

Secretary Rusk acknowledges bitter dis- 
appointment” and he has promised to keep 
on trying to “to bring these men out safe 
and alive.” But thus far there is no evidence 
that he has found a way. 

The North Koreans sound totally intran- 
sigent: either apologize or we will hold, 
and probably try, the Pueblo crew. From past 
experience with North Korea, no one would 
be surprised if they do what they threaten. 

The problem in the end is the President's. 
To win the crew’s release he will have to pay 
some price, it appears. It is up to him to 
judge what is tolerable in terms of both pub- 
lic opinion and the national precedent that 
would be set. 

‘That is not a happy choice at any time and 
the more so in a presidential election year. 
The Republican candidate can be expected to 
needle, at the least, his Democratic opponent 
on the Pueblo case. If the candidates are 
Richard Nixon and Hubert Humphrey, the 
Vice President will be on yet another spot as 
a member of the Johnson-Humphrey Admin- 
istration. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
recommend this article to other Sena- 
tors, for this reason: All of us have re- 
ceived a great deal of mail on the Pueblo 
case. We have answered it the best we 
knew how, consistent with the facts as 
we know them. Mr. Roberts, in his ex- 
cellent article, brings the matter chro- 
nologically up to date, and the article 
would, I am sure, be of interest, not only 
to Senators, but to all Americans who 
write to them about this matter. Sena- 
tors well might want to have reprints 
made of it to send to such people, par- 
ticularly the kinfolk of the men now 
imprisoned in North Korea. 


TO ATTRACT THE TOURIST 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Secretary of Commerce inau- 
gurated a very worthwhile program 
designed to stimulate more interest, not 
only on the part of Americans in seeing 
the United States—‘‘See the U.S.A.” is 
the slogan—but also to welcome bona 
fide tourists from abroad. 

The inequality of the tourist trade is 
one of the great problems in our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits. Americans 
traveling overseas probably spend $1.6 
billion during the course of the year, 
whereas the bona fide tourists from other 
countries whom we welcome to our shores 
do not spend more than $300 million to 
$400 million. So the balance-of-payments 
deficit on this one item is well over a 
billion dollars. 

The President has attempted to attack 
the problem. It has been difficult. Many 
of us opposed the so-called travel tax, 
because we did not think that was the 
way to go at it. 

The basic problem, of course, is to 
boost our exports as against our imports, 
which are rising steadily. I am very op- 
timistic about the relative levels of our 
imports and our exports. 

So yesterday the Secretary of Com- 
merce, with the U.S. Travel Service, ini- 
tiated a very effective program to see 
what we can do to encourage visitors to 
this country. The State Department has 
cooperated, thank goodness. 
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The program would simplify passport 
and visa procedures. Hardly 7 or 8 years 
ago, it used to be said with some jus- 
tification—I have said it on this floor 
many times—that for a bona fide for- 
eign tourist to get into the United States 
is more difficult than to break out of jail, 

Mr. President, we want them here. Free 
interchange of tourists adds much to our 
relations with other parts of the world. 
It eases tensions, People get to know one 
another. Moreover, to encourage tourists 
is in line with our person-to-person. pro- 
gram, whereby many of our young men 
and women go abroad to live for 1 year 
during their school years, and then come 
back home. 

Mr. President, they have even pre- 
pared a brochure about motoring in the 
United States. I can assure our foreign 
friends that it is somewhat dangerous, 
but not any more than in any other 
country. The big thing we have to over- 
come, almost universally, is the impres- 
sion abroad that it is too difficult to 
travelin the United States. 

It is not more costly. In many cases it 
is not as costly as traveling in a foreign 
country. 

We have had the cooperation of many 
of the traveling agencies and transporta- 
tion people. Bus line companies now give 
a monthly ticket to a bona fide foreign 
tourist. Local airlines do the same thing. 
It is possible for a bona fide foreign tour- 
ist to go any place he wants to go for 
a month. 

European railroads have done this for 
years. I wish that our railroads would 
adopt the same plan. It would revive our 
passenger service. They have nothing to 
lose. If these tourists pay only $1, the 
railroads would be $1 ahead. And we 
could in this way revive our passenger 
service. 

We even intend to welcome people who 
come to our country as tourists. I have 
in my hand a card reading: “The Presi- 
dent and the people of the United States 
extend to you a most cordial welcome 
and sincere wish for a pleasurable and 
memorable visit.“ 

We will have cards printed that tour- 
ists may carry to identify themselves as 
tourists. There will be a notice extending 
American courtesy to them and telling 
them where their language may be 
spoken, and giving them other valuable 
information. 

Car rental agencies have a modified 
rate for bona fide foreign tourists. 

I hope that through these means we 
will be able to close the gap existing now 
between our people traveling abroad and 
visitors to the United States. 

It will take some campaigning and 
some advertising. Congress has been very 
skimpy in the amount of money it has 
appropriated for the Travel Service to 
operate. However, one thing that we 
have to make known is that this is one 
of the few countries in the world to which 
a visitor can come at any time of the 
year and find any kind of season he 
wishes. It is a country of all seasons. It 
is not seasonal as are most of the other 
countries in the world. Visitors can come 
here in January or in July and find any 
kind of climate or accommodations they 
wish. 
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Mr. President, I commend the distin- 
guished Secretary of Commerce, Mr. C. 
R. Smith and the hard-working people 
in the U.S. Travel Service and the mem- 
bers of the Commerce Committee who 
have been so active in this matter. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President; a few days 
ago the Senate held a memorial service 
for our departed colleague, Robert F. 
Kennedy, late a Senator from New York. 
On June 16, 1968, one of the late Sena- 
tor Kennedy’s close friends, Judge H. L. 
Riddle, Jr., of the North Carolina bar, 
delivered a eulogy upon Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy entitled “Young Man With a 
Purpose,” which merits inclusion among 
memorial speeches recently made by Sen- 
ators. For this reason, I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of this eulogy be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
Recorp. I also ask unanimous consent 
that comments made upon Judge Riddle’s 
eulogy by my friend, Saul R. Cheslock, 
entitled “Foreword” be also printed at 
this point in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
and foreword were ordered printed as 
follows: 

FOREWORD 
(By S. R. Cheslock) 
“For thus hath the Lord said 
unto me: 
Go, set a watchman; 
Let him declare what he seeth!“ 
ISAIAH 21:6. 
“For it is a day of trouble, and of 
trampling, and of perplexity” 
ISATIAR 22:5. 

Robert F, Kennedy, struck down by a hate 
filled, murderous act, brings to mind the role 
envisioned and assumed by the great Prophet 
of ancient days, who also declared what he 
saw. Without equating the two men, certain 
similarities are striking—both were men of 
high rank and position. Both championed the 
cause of the lowly and the oppressed. Both 
saw clearly the path to be taken, and fear- 
lessly took it. Both of them suffered violent, 
tragic deaths, 

When first I read this eulogy by Judge Rid- 
dle I sensed that he had produced a thing 
of value—I became convinced of this feeling 
when I read the final text. It was then that 
I encouraged him to have it prepared in its 
present format. 


Younc MAN WITH A PURPOSE 


We are drawn together here today to offer 
homage to our late departed friend, Robert 
F. Kennedy—a man of purpose and of peace. 
More so then the tragic anomaly that a mind 
so consumed with hate triggered the bullet 
that was to forever still such a young and 
gallant heart. With the impact of his loss still 
fresh within the depths of my mind, it isn’t 
at all easy for me to convey what eight years 
of association with this extraordinary human 
being has meant to me. It will be due to the 
weakness of words that only a glimmering 
of what really cries out to be said, can be 
spoken. 

A fatalistic belief that his life might be 
a short one may have been one of the factors 
which compelled Robert Kennedy to drive 
at such a tremendous pace. Then, too, he felt 
that in the tragic loss of two elder brothers, 
both in the service of their country, he 
could be expected to live up to the Kennedy 
standard of excellence. He knew that there 
was so much to be done in such a short 
time—short for the tasks at hand—even had 
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he lived the Biblical three score and ten. 
He believed that every available moment 
must be used in his quest for a better life for 
his fellow man. 

Compassion for the underprivileged and 
unfortunate combined with courage and 
boundless energy blended together into an 
eventful though tragically short life. He 
packed into his forty-two short years a fuller 
and more useful life than most attain who 
live much longer. 

His intense concentration upon the job at 
hand was often mistaken by those who did 
not know him as “coldness.” His grim and 
dogged determination to achieve his idealistic 
goals was sometimes mistaken for ruthless- 
ness“. If he was cold it was only to indiffer- 
ence and apathy. If he was ruthless it was 
only in his fight against bigotry and in- 
tolerence, Those who knew him best never 
questioned his integrity nor sincerity of 


purpose. 

Soon after finishing his college education 
one of his first important tasks in life was as 
counsel for the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor and Man- 
agement Field. The courage, energy and in- 
genuity he showed in this amazing exposure 
of organized crime was but a portent of yet 
greater things to come. 

During the presidential campaign of 1960, 
Robert Kennedy, more than any other person 
was responsible for the nomination and sub- 
sequent election of his brother, John F. 
Kennedy, as President of the United States. 

He served the administration of both Pres- 
idents Kennedy and Johnson as Attorney 
General of the United States, and he served 
that office with uncommon distinction. He 
was relentless in his fight against crime and 
vigilant in his crusade to secure to every 
citizen his rights under the Constitution. 

As a United States Senator, he labored hard 
and long but was often frustrated by the 
Senate's habits of tradition, undue delibera- 
tion and delay. His temperament was that 
of an activist and he chafed at the bit to seek 
the solution to a vital problem delayed by 
legislative maneuvering and floundering. He 
craved action and knew that its seat lay in 
the office of the Presidency. And thus he took 
his campaign directly to the people in whose 
vineyards he strived so zealously to serve. 

In his dealings with his fellow man he 
based his judgment not upon color, creed or 
race, but upon character, creativity and reli- 
ability. Social or economic status were not 
the yardsticks by which he measured a man. 
He judged the man by the good within him. 

Civil rights, to him, was not some benevo- 
lent gift to be handed out by a kindly court 
or legislative body, but was the natural and 
God-given heritage of every citizen, both by 
moral and constitutional mandate. 

He was not a politician in the strict sense 
of the word. More often than not he told the 
prospective voter what he did not want to 
hear. He emphasized the dangers of cig- 
arettes to a South whose tobacco played a 
vital part in its economy—to a North and 
East he likened the plight of the Negro in the 
ghetto to that of his life on the southern 
plantation. He chided the Mid-West and Far- 
West for their discrimination of those of In- 
dian, Mexican and Oriental extraction. All to 
him were but part of a pattern that must be 
changed if America was to survive. He could 
scold a minority group on the necessity for 
law and order only because they knew he 
was sincerely interested in removing the root 
causes of their lawlessness. 

Welfare and the dole were repugnant to 
him as degrading to the dignity of man. 
And so he dreamed of a vast partnership of 
business and government to offer construc- 
tive jobs to those hitherto dependent upon 
alms and government handouts, 

He served his country honorably as a 
sailor in time of war. And though his love 
for America was intense, he had a further 
sense of fellowship with the people of all 
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nations. He visited abroad often, both the 
near and remote. He wanted always to see 
the people and listen to their problems. He 
did so with sympathy. And so he dared “the 
why not“ that someday there might exist a 
brotherhood of nations under God, with 
Peace and goodwill among men, 

Robert Kennedy was keenly aware of the 
ever reaching tentacles of communism, yet 
during his latter years he realized with 
clarity that it would take more than war to 
stem its tide. Therefore, he resolved with all 
the passionate resolution of a Kennedy, to 
root out the real causes of war and to con- 
tribute his utmost to contain its spread. He 
believed that an America, with all of its 
peoples sharing in its blessings, would pro- 
vide the best example to a world skeptical 
of our aims, both at home and abroad, thus 
providing democracy’s worth over dictator- 
ship, He would replace the destructiveness of 
the bomb with constructive ideas of the 
brain. He yearned for a world where the in- 
tegrity of simple people would be beyond 
price and the daily toil of millions would be 
above pomp and power. The killing and 
maiming, not only of the military, but of 
innocent civilians, the wasteful and inhu- 
mane destruction of homes, fields, villages 
and cities—the ruinous desolation of war 
caused him to agonize toward a solution— 
communication and understanding, without 
which peace cannot prevail. 

More and more he harkened to the cry of 
the prophets of old—to turn swords into 
ploughshares and let the people enjoy the 
fruits of their harvests. To me, this was his 
loftiest aspiration in his tireless quest “to 
seek a newer world.” 

His rare moments of relaxation were spent 
with his wife and children, whom he deeply 
loved. Together they climbed the 
mountains, roared down the turbulent rivers 
and enjoyed nature to the fullest. He loved 
athletics, Dissipation to him was the waste 
of a body which he regarded as the earthly 
repository of the soul eternal. 

Perhaps his greatest inner satisfaction was 
that he had run the good race. He strived 
to attain the excellence of a Kennedy, We 
believe he did. 

He will be sorely missed around the hearth 
at Hickory Hill by a valiant widow and a 
band of brave little ones. Countless other 
little ones around the world will miss the 
hope he engendered in them. 


May the Lord bess him and keep him, 

May the Lord make his face to shine upon 
him, and be gracious unto him. 

May the Lord lift up his countenance upon 
him 


And give him peace both now and evermore, 


Nathan Hale said: “I regret that I have 
but one life to give for my country.” Having 
given several of their own for America, to 
the Kennedy family I would offer this sup- 
plication: 


O Lord, support them all the day long, until 
the shadows lengthen and the evening 
comes, and the busy world is hushed, 
and the fever of life is over, and their 
work is done, 

Then, in thy mercy, grant them a safe lodg- 
ing and a holy rest, 

And peace at the last. Amen. 


THE FORTAS NOMINATION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on July 26, 
1968, Jesse A. Helmes, the eloquent and 
forthright commentator of WRAL-TV, 
in Raleigh, N.C., made some illuminating 
comments upon my speech on the nomi- 
nation of Justice Fortas for the chief 
justiceship of the United States. I ask 
unanimous consent that his comments 
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be printed at this point in the body of 
the RECORD: 

There being no objection, his com- 
ments were ordered printed as follows: 

Nothing produces such great agony among 
political “liberals” as their being forced into 
confrontation with a fellow who knows some- 
thing about the Constitution. The “liberals”, 
in their determination to destroy the Consti- 
tutional processes of the country, sometimes 
appear to be pretending that the Constitu- 
tion doesn’t really exist. And they repeatedly 
insist that the document should not be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of the implemen- 
tation of their pet projects and schemes. 

That is what the great ruffle is all about 
concerning the joint efforts of Lyndon John- 
son and Earl Warren to see that Abe Fortas 
is promoted to Chief Justice of the United 
States, to succeed Earl Warren, and to make 
room on the Court for another of Mr. John- 
son’s friends, Homer What’s-His-Name of 
Texas. 

North Carolina’s Senator Sam Ervin de- 
cided that it was about time that the Sen- 
ate explored some Constitutional questions 
with the two men proposed by the President 
for the nation’s highest court. And Senator 
Ervin, Constitutional scholar that he is ac- 
knowledged to be, has been dismayed at the 
lack of Constitutional understanding pos- 
sessed by the two proposed nominees. The 
country, if it wishes to retain any semblance 
of its original principles, had better share 
in the Senator’s dismay at what he has been 
hearing—and not hearing—from Mr, Fortas 
and Mr. Thornberry. 

Moreover, the country might well take 
note of the united propaganda assault 
launched against Senator Ervin. The liberal 
press, and radio and television, have as- 
sumed—perhaps correctly—that the average 
citizen knows little or nothing of the provi- 
sions of the Constitution, or the logic behind 
them. 

One day last week, for example, Senator 
Ervin found it necessary to remind Homer 
Thornberry of a few simple facts about what 
the Constitution provides—and what it does 
not provide. At one point, the Senator was 
constrained to remind Mr. Thornberry—the 
man whom Lyndon Johnson would have sit 
on the highest court of the land—that “The 
Constitution of the United States doesn’t 
give anybody the right to vote.” 

It was a simple statement of fact, as any 
schoolboy ought to know—but Mr. Thorn- 

has demonstrated that either he did 
not know it, or if he did, that it didn’t make 
any difference to him in his performance as 
a federal judge. 

The right to vote can be given only by the 
states. The Constitution provides only that 
the right to vote—and all other rights, for 
that matter—must be granted without dis- 
crimination—that they must be granted 
equally without regard to race, sex, or—as 
some of the Articles of the Constitution put 
it—‘“previous condition of servitude”, But 
even this authority was granted by the 
states—and not by the federal government 
in the form of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion ratified by the states! Had it not been 
for such ratification, the provisions would 
not be in the Constitution. 

So Senator Ervin had it right—as usual— 
when he reminded Homer Thornberry that 
“The Constitution of the United States 
doesn’t give anybody the right to vote.“ 
Elections are still conducted by state and 
state and county boards of elections, It is 
the state legislatures which decide the qual- 
ification standards for vyoters—within the 
broad frame of reference agreed to by the 
states and by ratification by the states of 
amendments to the U.S, Constitution. It 
was, for example, the State of Georgia which 
decided to lower the minimum voting age 
for its citizens to 18, while North Carolina 
maintains its minimum of 21. The guaran- 
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tees of the U.S. Constitution go no further 
than to insist that the “rights”—granted by 
the states—be granted to all on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis, 

It may seem a small point to some, but 
it is in reality a vastly important one. For 
it spells out—or is supposed to spell out 
the division of authority between the states 
and the federal government, Senator Ervin 
believes in the principles enunciated in the 
Constitution; he believes that the federal 
government should not intrude or trespass 
upon the authority and responsibilities of 
the states. The “liberals” feel differently 
about it; they want to centralize all powers 
and authority in Washington, That is why 
they so resent Senator Ervin’s constant ef- 
forts to preserve the true meaning of the 
Constitution. That is why they are so shrill 
in their demands that Abe Fortas become 
successor to Earl Warren as Chief Justice 
of the United States. 

Senator Ervin may lose this fight with the 
“liberals”. If he does, the country will have 
lost also. There is more at stake in this mat- 
ter than most Americans realize. Which is 
precisely as those who call themselves “lib- 
erals” want it to be. 


THE TOBACCO ECONOMY IN THE 
SOUTH AND TRENDS AND FACTS 
AS TOBACCO IS RELATED TO 
HUMAN HEALTH 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a short 
time ago Mr. William H. W. Anderson 
made a speech at the 1968 Tobacco 
Workers’ Conference in Asheville, N.C., 
upon the subject The Tobacco Economy 
in the South and Trends and Facts as 
Tobacco Is Related to Human Health.” 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of this speech be printed at this point 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Tue Topacco ECONOMY IN THE SOUTH AND 
TRENDS AND Facts as TOBACCO Is RELATED 
TO HUMAN HEALTH 
Tobacco has an honorable heritage for 

English-speaking North America, It was the 

first successful agricultural enterprise of the 

Virginia Colony at Jamestown. It was our first 

successful agricultural export, with John 

Rolfe, later to be Secretary of the Colony, 

shipping some 2,300 pounds in the “Eliza- 

beth” in 1614 to London for sale. The flavor 
of Virginia-grown leaf was distinctive, and 

its popularity caught on at once, By 1630— 

ten years after the Puritans touched on 

Plymouth Rock—Virginia tobacco was being 

sold to English and Scottish merchants in 

the amount of 1,500,000 pounds, 

Fortunes were made from tobacco. It is 
a matter of record that Rolfe’s efforts in- 
sured the “starving” Virginia colonists. More 
than that, it was the beginning of the British 
overseas empire, By the time of the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary War, the tobacco grow- 
ers in Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Maryland were exporting to the 
European markets over 100,000,000 pounds 
annually, 

Tobacco again had the opportunity to 
gain the center-stage spotlight during the 
efforts of the colonials to gain independence 
from Mother Britain. It was a tobacco trial, 
known to historians as the Parsons“ Cause“, 
that first brought public attention to Patrick 
Henry, the famed schoolboy orator of the 
Hanover (Va. County) “Slashes”. While 
Henry, who later was to gain fame for his 
remarks on “give me liberty or death,” won 
the case from his former clients, he in- 
voked the rancor of the Established Church 
(Anglican) clergy. 
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But tobacco had an even greater role in 
winning the surrender of Lord Cornwallis to 
the French and American troops at York- 
town, Va., Oct. 17, 1781. Note: Yorktown is 
less than 30 miles from where Rolfe “made” 
his first tobacco crop at Jamestown. When 
the colonials needed money to finance their 
effort, Benjamin Franklin, then serving as 
Ambassador to France, obtained a loan from 
France to the credit of the Continental Con- 
gress in the amount of 2,000,000 livres in 
gold—almost $10,000,000—in exchange for 
5,000 hogsheads of Digges’ best Virginia to- 
bacco. 


Tobacco today continues to share an im- 
portant role in our nation’s agricultural econ- 
omy. It is the nation’s fifth field crop in cash 
yield. It is one of five crops to exceed the 
billion-dollar mark in return to growers, 

The national cash-crop leaders, as meas- 
ured in terms of billions of dollars: 


T 2. 586 
T 2. 524 
9% AARM, Atapa E AA A mee oreo 2. 000 
4. Cotton lint and seed - 1. 600 
PYRE e ee eee tae EL ty og AAR A 1.326 


Tobacco for many years has ranked among 
the first five most important agricultural 
crops in value of U.S. farm exports, It has 
been of great assistance in the balance-of- 
payments program. Tobacco exports last year 
totaled 642 million pounds (farm sales 
weight). This was 17,000,000 pounds above 
1966 and our largest since 1946. Flue-Cured 
exports, at 528 million pounds, increased 
19%, Burley shipments, at 55 million, were 
about the same as in 1966, which was the 
largest amount since 1927, Fire-Cured and 
Dark Air-Cured also had higher exports, Only 
Cigar Wrapper declined. 

The major U.S. outlet for overseas sales 
was the United Kingdom, with 24% of the 
total. West Germany was second, with 20%, 
and The Netherlands was third, with 7%. 

The overseas sales of U.S.-grown tobacco 
in 1967 was valued at upwards of a half bil- 
lion dollars, U.S.-grown tobacco accounts for 
nearly one fifth of the world production. 
Note: our U.S. wheat crop accounts for about 
12% of the world output. 

The number of cigarettes manufactured 
and smoked obtained new highs last year 
in the United States. Output of cigarettes 
was put at almost 580 billion units by the 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture. Consump- 
tion by U.S. smokers (including our overseas 
forces) was set at about 522 billion, This is 11 
billion units higher than in 1966. 

Increase is largely the result of increased 
population, with more people reaching an 
adult age of smoking, higher levels of in- 
come, and the much larger shipments (about 
22 billion) to armed forces overseas. 

There are some 900 thousand retail outlets 
selling tobacco products. Cigarettes account 
for more over-the-counter retail sales (in- 
cluding vending machines) than any other 
product manufactured in the U.S.A, 

Sales of all tobacco products amounted last 
year to $9.46 billion, with $8.45 billion being 
spent on cigarettes. 

Certainly one of the major problems con- 
fronting all in the Tobacco Community is 
an upward spiral of excise taxes on tobacco 
products, particularly upon cigarettes. State 
tax rates on cigarettes have increased over 
65% during he past seven years. More in- 
creases can be expected. Yet all in the Tobac- 
co Community are convinced that tobacco 
products already are making tremendous 
contributions to revenue at all levels. 

Figures for the latest calendar year show 
that over $3.789 billion in revenue was col- 
lected by Federal, State, County, and Munici- 
pal agencies from the sale of all tobacco 
products. Federal taxes on cigarettes and 
other tobacco products totaled $2.051 billion. 

Thus, the combined State and Federal ex- 
cise taxes on cigarettes in the various States 
ranged from 36% to 56% of the price that 
the consumer paid for his favorite smokes. 

Tax revenue is converted into use for 
schools, roads, hospitals, and other commu- 
nity services, as well as the support for nu- 
merous other governmental department 
needs. No tobacco grower suggests that to- 
bacco should not carry its fair share of the 
tax load. Yet, one must remember that to- 
bacco is the most heavily-taxed farm crop 
in all history. 

Total taxes on cigarettes bought in New 
York City now amount to 26¢, and this, the 
Tobacco Tax Council says, accounts for a 
large amount of illegal or buttlegging“. The 
Tax Council says that at least one in every 
five sales today in New York City is illicit, 
and the Council predicts further trouble, be- 
cause of excessive taxes, in New Jersey and 
Plorida. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES TAXING CIGARETTES AND OTHER PRODUCTS (FISCAL ENDING JUNE 30, 1967) 
[Gross collections in thousands] 


Total Other Other Percentage 
State cigarette and Cigarette tobacco tobacco of total 
other tobacco taxes taxes ! taxes taxes from 
taxes collections cigarettes 
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1 C—cigars; S—smoking tobacco; Ph tobacco; Sn—snuff. 


2 Virginia repealed cigar tax Sept 1, 1966. 


Congressman Watkins M. Abbitt, of Vir- 
ginia, Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Tobacco of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, says that the taxes on tobacco, in a 
sense, would underwrite or offset the cost 
of all price support programs since 1933. 

According to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the wheat program has cost 88 bil- 


Hon; corn $3.2 billion; cotton, almost 84 
billion, and flax, about $190 million. 

The tobacco program has cost about $38 
million. But during an almost 35-year pe- 
riod of support programs, tobacco taxes have 
amounted to over $52 billion. This is well 
over three times as much as the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has paid on all price- 


support crops. 
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GASH RECEIPTS FROM TOBACCO COMPARED WITH TOTAL 
CASH RECEIPTS FROM ALL FARM COMMODITIES, BY ALL 
TOBACCO-GROWING STATES, AVERAGE 1960-64, ANNUAL 


5-67 
12 [Dollar amounts in millions] 


1967 
Cash receipts Tobacco as 
pei 
Total Tobacco of total 


North Carolina... ---- $1,299 $540 41.6 

— GH eae ap 764 285 37.3 

South Carolina. ais 110 26.5 

Virginia 520 82 15.8 

Tennessee 586 78 13.3 

Georgia... 1,029 102 9.9 

Connecticut. 160 29 18.1 

Maryland 328 17 5.2 

Florida 1,036 28 2.7 

Pennsylvania... 913 10 H : 
Massachusetts. 159 10 

1,436 6 4 

1,241 13 1.0 

1,350 10 0 

104 2 1.9 

1,365 3 2 

12,705 1 


Tobacco is a relatively high-cost, high- 
labor crop. It requires about 425 hours “to 
make“ an acre of tobacco. It requires from 
eight to 15 hours for wheat. It costs about 
$634 to produce an acre of tobacco. Cotton 
costs about $124; corn, $54; soybeans, $39; 
wheat, $33, and oats, $27. 

The Southeastern States are the major 
tobacco-growing areas in this country. But 
other significant tobacco-producing States 
are Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Mary- 
land, and Indiana. 

Expenses of the nation’s 700,000 tobacco 
grower families amount to over a billion 
dollars annually. Here are some of the larger 


expense items: 

[In millions of dollars] 
Hired labor 185 
Pesticide and sprays-..------------- 25 
Plant-bed cloth 10 
Twine _....-----.-.---------------- 3 
Seed ..<.--.----~...-----+--------- 2.25 
Fertilizer and Lime 45.5 
Fuel oil (curing) ~------------------ 15 


Curer replacements--_--.----------- 
Plastic covers 3 
Warehouse commission - 45 


The above represents some of the principal 
costs for the tobacco grower. Yet these other 
astronomical items are involved in obtaining 
a finished tobacco product: 

Transportation (U.S. A., only), $130 Million. 

Cigarette Paper, $25.75 Million. 

Packaging (Cartons, Containers), 62 Mil- 
lion Pounds of Light Paper; 103 Billion 
Square Feet of Paper Board. 

One more item for our economic profile of 
the Tobacco Community—advertising. In 
order to market the U.S. tobacco products, 
some $311,733,000 is spent by the six major 
manufacturers on advertising, according to 
Advertising Age (June 24, 1968). 

The expenditures are broken down in these 
principal outlets: 


Daily newspapers $114, 626, 000 
Popular magazines 38, 783, 000 
Farm publications 395, 241 
Business publications 509, 500 
Spot television 49, 451, 000 
Network television 184, 933, 000 


T E 14, 244, 000 
Network radio—— 
Outdoor advertising 


Changes occur slowly in the Tobacco Com- 
munity. This obtains for the cultural prac- 
tices of the grower, marketing procedures for 
the crop, or popularity shifts in the finished 
product of the manufacturer. 

One historian suggested that major 
changes in the popularity of the use of vari- 
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ous tobacco products, in some strange way, 
seemed to accompany or follow the nation’s 
major wars. 

A strong case can be made. Snuffing and 
pipe smoking certainly were popular at the 
time of our two wars with Great Britain. 
Cigar smoking and tobacco chewing were the 
vogue with our pioneers of the Great West 
even past the Spanish-American War. It 
was not until World War I that cigarettes 
were acceptable by men—it was later, when 
this nation fought its war against The De- 
pression of the 1930’s that women smoked 
cigarettes in public. 

About the time of the Korean conflict, 
less than 2% of U.S.-made cigarettes were 
filtered or capped. Today about 75% of our 
cigarettes are filters. It was a war that caused 
this change, but Korea has little to do with 
it. The switch to filter popularity was set off 
by a campaign of anti-tobacco forces, sparked 
by excellent publicity and attention given a 
series of articles in the Reader’s Digest. This 
magazine carried charts on tobacco “tars” 
and nicotine contents of leading brands, and 
used statistical associations to allege that 
cigarettes caused lung cancer, respiratory 
trouble, heart disease, and many human 
ailments. 

These charges by many health organiza- 
tions encouraged many manufacturers to 
produce a milder cigarette, with less tar and 
nicotine. Filters were popular with many 
ladies—it didn't smear their lipstick. Manu- 
facturers, quick to sense a new marketing 
trend, turned out many new brands, Instead 
of having a dozen or so major brands as in 
1952, we today have over some 140 different 
cigarette products on the market. 

More cigarette brands should have meant 
good news for the grower. But it did not 
happen quite that way. The filter blends re- 
quired a lighter-bodied tobacco, lower in 
nicotine content. This meant an increased 
popularity in the “R” types of tobacco, as 
attested by favorable prices on the warehouse 
floor. This brought a change from the light, 
fluffy traditional varieties. 

The switch in taste and popularity of the 
new cigarette brands provided many econ- 
omies. Every manufacturer obtained much 
more for his purchases by employing a new 
process, processed sheet leaf or “homog- 
enized” tobacco. The entire leaf, including 
stems which represented 20% of leaf weight, 
was utilized. Filters, although small in length 
were cheaper than tobacco. Some manufac- 
turers made minute reductions in the cir- 
cumference of the cigarette. 


Therefore, while there has been an increase 
of about 50% since 1952 in the number of 
cigarettes smoked (387 billion units to 576 
billion units) , the use of tobacco in cigarettes 
dropped by about 25.5%. In other words, 
there were 107 cigarettes made from one 
pound of tobacco 16 years ago as compared 
to 192 cigarettes made from one pound of 
tobacco today. 

While the marketing and production tech- 
niques of the manufacturers have improved, 
the advances in cultural practices of the 
tobacco grower also have been significant. 
All in the Tobacco Community seem to be 
smarter than they were in 1952. 

For example, the per-acre yield in 1952 for 
Flue-Cured tobacco was 1,222 pounds; today 
it’s about 2,023 pounds. Burley per-acre yields 
have jumped for the same period from 1,316 
pounds to 2,345. This is a tribute to the 
advances in scientific learning, smarter farm- 
ing practices, and research. Congratulations 
to you scientists who paved the way! 

And it will be the research work of the 
scientists and physicians who will provide 
the medical answers to the tobacco-and- 
health problem. This will come through in- 
tensive work in the laboratories, not with 
statistical surveys or with computer-tape 
conclusions for a medical problem. 

Our nation’s No. 1 medical authority, the 
American Medical Association, has not ac- 
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cepted the conclusions of many zealots who 
would destroy the tobacco livelihood. 

The AMA, at its annual meeting last month 
in San Prancisco, stated firmly that research 
so far has failed to pin the blame on cigar- 
ette smoking for lung cancer, respiratory dis- 
eases, heart ailments, and many other hu- 
man physical weaknesses, 

After four years of no-strings-attached re- 
search—and with no preconceived objec- 
tives—The AMA made this statement: 

“The problem related to establishing any 
kind of cause and effect relationship between 
tobacco and health are far more complex 
than has been supposed. 

“Many years may be required to gather 
sufficient experimental facts and data to clear 
what is at best, a muddied picture. It is evi- 
dent that we have a long road to travel, and 
this will be done slowly.“ 

Thus, the AMA admits that while there 
might appear to be a relationship between 
cigarette smoking, as well as many human 
diseases, nobody has been able to prove it. 

to Dr. Gerald B. Dorman, Vice 
President of the AMA Educational and Re- 
search Foundation, research has “added sig- 
nificantly to the body of knowledge about 
the effects of cigarette smoking on health.” 

But Dr. Dorman adds; “. the answers to 
the major questions—what are the scien- 
tifically-documented effects of smoking on 
the human, and what—if anythi be 
done to make smoking more safe are still 
inconclusive.” 

And Dr. John B. Hickam, Chairman of the 
Department of Medicine at the University of 
Indiana Medical School, told a recent joint 
meeting in Louisville of the Kentucky Thor- 
acic Society and the Kentucky TB and Res- 
piratory Disease Association: 

“I have never contended that smoking 
‘causes’ lung cancer. The word is ‘promotes’, 

“But the fact is that more people are 
smoking now than before the 1964 Report 
was made, and apparently they will continue 
to smoke, just as they will continue to drive 
automobiles, despite the high-injury-and- 
death rate on the highways.” 

Statistical associations “don't necessarily 
mean cause and effect”, according to Dr. 
Dale Groom, of Charleston, S. C., in an April 
address to the American College of Cardi- 
ology at San Francisco. 

“If they did,” Dr. Groom observed, “one 
could argue that telephones cause heart at- 
tacks, because there is a direct association 
between the number of telephones in a com- 
munity and the heart-attack rate in a com- 
munity.” 

All should be proud of the conscientious 
efforts of the Tobacco Community, which is 
spending over $31 million to obtain the medi- 
cal answers to the tobacco-and-health con- 
troversy. The Tobacco Community now is 
spending the major portion of research 
money—more than any other U.S. group, ac- 
cording to the Tobacco Reporter, an inter- 
national publication which recently made in- 
dependent surveys on the costs and kinds of 
research now being conducted in the smok- 
ing-and-health area. 

Over $21.5 million has been pledged by the 
principal U.S. tobacco manufacturers to in- 
dependent research conducted by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. An additional $10 
million has been made available by The 
Council for Tobacco Research-USA to physi- 
cians and scientists in over 200 hospitals, uni- 
versities, and research centers. This research 
is being conducted in this country and 
abroad, 

Co-operative and co-ordinated research 
will take time, but tobacco leaders want 
these answers. If there is something in cig- 
arettes that is harmful to humans, all in 
the Tobacco Community want to find out 
what it is—the sooner, the better—so it can 
be removed, curtailed, or corrected. The 
Tobacco Community has everything to gain, 
and nothing to lose from its quest through 
research to medical answers. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Thereupon, (at 12 o'clock and 54 
minutes p.m.) the Senate took a recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 1 o’clock 
and 12 minutes p.m., when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair). 


ATTEMPT BY SOME SPECIAL-IN- 
TEREST GROUPS TO REWRITE 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few remarks about what I think 
is an ominous development concerning 
certain antilabor forces that are laying 
plans for next year for revisions of la- 
bor relations legislation on the statute 
books of this country. These revisions 
can best be described as antilabor in 
both their motivations and objectives. 

Mr, President, although the major po- 
litical parties have not yet named their 
candidates and the voters have not yet 
gone to the ballot box, some special in- 
terest groups have already begun to ap- 
ply pressure for legislation next year in 
the 91st Congress under what they hope 
will be the leadership of a Republican 
President. They are also hoping for a 
more conservative Congress to reverse 
the wheels of history. 

There is now emerging a well-financed 
public relations campaign to rewrite the 
Nation’s basic labor relations laws, to 
abolish the National Labor Relations 
Board, and to substitute in its place a 
labor court or to transfer many of its 
functions to the Federal district courts. 
The protagonists of this campaign are 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers as 
the two bellwethers, but there are other 
employer organizations and employer- 
oriented organizations in this drive to 
strip the National Labor Relations Board 
of its statutory powers. 

In fact, their purpose is to rewrite the 
National Labor Relations Act, to weaken 
it, and to make it more palatable to them, 
despite the public interest. They would 
erase much of the progress achieved in 
American labor-management relations 
in the last three decades by substantially 
revising the law and the procedures 
which have been the foundation for that 
progress. 

But, in order to put a facade of re- 
spectability on their proposals, they have 
circulated far and wide a spurious claim 
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that the NLRB is prounion, that it has 
distorted the law, as Congress wrote it 
and that the Federal appellate courts 
have mindlessly rubberstamped the 
Board’s decisions. They also make sweep- 
ing charges that labor unions have 
become excessively powerful in our so- 
ciety, and they assert that labor’s power 
must be sharply curtailed to “equalize 
bargaining power” between labor and 
management. 

These claims bear little, if any, re- 
lationship to reality. Scholars in this 
field regard these claims as self-serving 
hyperbole. The charges cannot withstand 
close scrutiny and legal analysis. Never- 
theless, the claims are boldly made in the 
hope of influencing uninformed persons 
and of inflaming old passions and prej- 
udices. 

The time is not appropriate to answer 
these claims. But it is timely and ap- 
propriate to alert my colleagues and the 
American public to the fact that this 
regressive campaign is underway. Plans 
for its execution have been carefully 
laid during the last 4 years. It is now 
being gradually exposed to public view. 

In 1965 the Chamber of Commerce and 
the NAM jointly appointed a “blue rib- 
bon” committee of 150 management 
lawyers to draft what they regard as 
desirable changes in the National Labor 
Relations Act. Appointed to this com- 
mittee were important corporation labor 
lawyers. 

May I say, as a lawyer, I am not 
criticizing these lawyers in carrying out 
their professional responsibility to their 
clients. Their clients are entitled to their 
legal services, and their clients have, in 
my opinion, employed some of the most 
brilliant lawyers at the American bar. 

Collectively they represent many ma- 
jor and minor employer interests. The 
central analytical and drafting respon- 
sibilities for this committee were, ac- 
cording to newspaper accounts, given to 
Guy Farmer, Gerard Reilly, and Theo- 
dore R. Iserman, This “blue ribbon” com- 
mittee held a number of meetings and 
studied a number of draft memorandums. 
Their proceedings were conducted with 
great secrecy. 

Mr. Farmer was Chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, by ap- 
pointment of President Eisenhower, for 
a brief period. Before and after he rep- 
resented employers in labor matters. He 
is known, along with Mr. Reilly and Mr. 
Iserman, as being a member of the trio 
of most able labor-relations lawyers in 
the country. If I were an employer and 
wished to be represented in my relation- 
ships in negotiations with any union, I 
would not hesitate at all to decide to be 
represented by any one of these three 
employer-labor lawyers. 

Mr. Reilly was a member of the Board, 
during the early forties, by appointment 
of President Roosevelt. He is a very able 
lawyer who well represents the em- 
ployers who want to rewrite our labor 
laws in a manner that will make them 
employer slanted. 

Mr. Iserman is a lawyer handling labor 
matters for employers. 

In November of 1967, the chamber cir- 
culated the fifth revised draft of the 
“blue ribbon” lawyers’ report. It is called 
“Labor Law Reform Study: Amend- 
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ments to the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act.” It is a 167-page, section-by- 
section analysis of proposed amend- 
ments to the Labor Act, and it is punc- 
tuated by broadside attacks on the in- 
tegrity of decisions of the NLRB and the 
Federal courts. It says flatly that “the 
legislative remedy should be aimed at the 
chief offender—the NLRB itself.” 

The “blue ribbon” lawyers have de- 
termined to abolish the Board and to 
make substantial changes in the law, but 
they appear to be divided as to whether 
the Board’s unfair labor practice juris- 
diction should be transferred to a na- 
tional labor court or to the Federal dis- 
trict courts. Because of this difference of 
opinion, the blue ribbon” committee re- 
port says that either solution would be 
satisfactory. The pitch recently made by 
the NAM to the GOP platform committee 
likewise plumps for transferring jurisdic- 
tion either to a new labor court or to the 
Federal district courts. 

The Congress has consistently rejected 
such proposals as unwarranted and as 
dangerous to the administration of our 
national labor laws and policies. 

They have likewise been rejected in the 
past by many management attorneys in- 
cluding both Mr. Farmer and Mr. Reilly, 
who evidently put no high value on con- 
sistency. In 1959, at the time the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill was under consider- 
ation, the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare appointed an advis- 
ory committee on the organization and 
procedure of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Both Mr. Farmer and Mr. Reilly were 
members of this advisory committee. The 
report of this committee discussed pro- 
posals to vest jurisdiction of unfair labor 
practice cases in the Federal district 
courts or in a labor court and unani- 
mously rejected both proposals. 

Other members of that advisory com- 
mittee were Prof. Archibald Cox, subse- 
quently Solicitor General, Mr. Dennison 
Kitchel, a corporation lawyer who was 
Senator Goldwater’s campaign manager 
in 1964, and Arthur Goldberg. 

Many of my colleagues in the Senate 
will remember, and favorably, Prof. 
Archibald Cox. He was associated with 
our committee at the time Senator JACK 
KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, was one of 
our colleagues. Then Mr. Cox served as 
chief counsel to Senator KENNEDY in the 
handling of labor legislation on the floor 
of the Senate. He was Senator KEnNNEDY’s 
chief legal adviser when the Senate put 
through the Kennedy-Morse labor law by 
a vote of 90 to 1 in 1959. 

Mr. Cox, Mr. Kitchel, and Arthur 
Goldberg are lawyers of the same high 
repute and ability as the employer law- 
yers to whom I referred earlier in this 
speech. 

My quarrel is not with the lawyers as 
lawyers. My quarrel is with the report 
of the NAM and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and others supporting this 
approach, seeking, if they were ever suc- 
cessful, to scuttle the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and the law, on which it 
operates. My quarrel is not with them 
as lawyers, but with their proposed pro- 
gram, Their legal advice to their clients 
carries out their clients’ purpose, but in 
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my judgment, it is a program that is not 
‘in the public interest. 

Mr. President (Mr. BYRD of Virginia in 
the chair), the “ripper” amendments 
now circulated by the NAM and the 
chamber begin by deleting from the 
policy objectives in the law’s present pre- 
amble any reference to protecting self- 
organization and freedom of association. 
They go from there to limit the scope of 
the bargaining obligation, to restrict the 
Board’s power in unit determinations, to 
toughen a number of the sections limit- 
‘ing labor’s conduct, to ease various re- 
strictions on employers, to confine the 
Board’s none-too-strong remedial au- 
thority within much narrower limits, to 
change the venue provisions for court 
review, and to reverse over a score of 
Supreme Court, courts of appeals, and 
Board decisions in leading cases. How- 
ever profitable for lawyers, this wrecking 
operation, based as it is on faulty and 
distorted analysis, would undoubtedly 
produce new instabilities and conflicts 
which would severely damage our labor- 
management progress. 

Although there has been an unbroken 
line of criticism of the NLRB and the 
courts in business publications over the 
years, the strategists of the new cam- 
paign appear to have selected 1968 as the 
year in which to mount a pervasive pub- 
lic relations drive against the Board and 
the law itself. The choice of 1968 was 
an obvious one because of its relationship 
in time to the forthcoming national elec- 
tions. The strategists assume that the 
best hope for substantive, legislative 
changes will come early in the 91st Con- 
gress, if a change in the administration 
is accompanied by the election of a more 
conservative Congress. They made the 
same kind of efforts in 1953, the first year 
of the first Eisenhower administration. 

In fact, hearings before the Republi- 
can platform committee in Miami dur- 
ing the last few days, when discussion 
was directed to the matter of labor leg- 
islation and labor policy, show clearly 
the designs on the part of some to carry 
forward the program of the NAM and 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

I read a newspaper account—not in a 
Florida newspaper—of the testimony of 
one of the greatest labor leaders in our 
country’s history, a very deserving suc- 
cessor to past leaders of the AFL, and 
then the AFL and the CIO combined; 
namely, Mr. George Meany. It makes 
perfectly clear that the examination to 
which he was put by members of the 
Republican platform committee bears di- 
rectly upon some of the implications and 
warnings I am setting forth in this 
speech today as to the oncoming legisla- 
tive contest that the next session of 
Congress will witness; the proposals Iam 
talking about seek to weaken the legis- 
lation we already have on the books that 
eng to the National Labor Relations 


In a speech in January of this year, 
William K. Zinke, a vice president for 
industrial relations of the NAM, opened 
the first act of the campaign to abolish 
the Board with a ringing denunciation 
of the Board, the courts and “the un- 
restricted power of organized labor,” and 
with a call to action by all business 
groups. 
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In a February 2 column in the North- 
ern Virginia Sun, syndicated writer Vic- 
tor Riesel published a detailed back- 
ground piece of the truly vast and 
unreported “management movement” to 
abolish the Board. He said: 

Management men have woven together 
the broadest united front of large and small 
businesses in history for the fight to revamp 
what they charge are pro-union federal 
labor relations laws and boards. 


His article contains the full history 
of the “blue ribbon” committee, and he 
reports that the “campaign is guided by 
an informal steering committee which 
believes the time has come for the offen- 
sive in search of public opinion and Con- 
gressional support.” 

Hill & Knowlton, “the world’s largest 
public relations firm” and a longtime 
publicist for conservative interests, has 
been retained to play an important role 
in the campaign’s public relations pro- 
gram. This firm has obviously already 
earned a most generous fee, for, under 
its own name, Hill & Knowlton has pre- 
pared at least three documents, of 
roughly 40 pages each, which are the 
working tools for the public relations 
program of the propaganda effort. 

The first document, entitled “U.S. 
Labor Legislation in Historical Perspec- 
tive,” is a simply written background 
study of the labor movement, the Labor 
Act, and the Board. Its point of view is 
that historical circumstances, economic 
survival, and social justice support the 
concerted drive to rewrite the Labor Act, 
to abolish the Board and thereby to curb 
the power of organized labor. The sec- 
ond document, entitled “Background 
Memorandum: The Need for Labor Law 
Reform,” is a nonlegal summary of the 
report of the blue ribbon” lawyers’ com- 
mittee. Written journalistically, it is a 
blistering and one-sided attack on the 
present Board with respect to a number 
of specific case decisions, The third docu- 
ment, which is untitled, contains 17 little 
vignettes dealing with individual Board 
decisions. It is intended to be used as 
a sourcebook for editorials in small 
newspapers, for columns by feature writ- 
ers or like purposes. Each vignette is 
written in a homey prose style with the 
NLRB cast as the villain and individual 
workers and small employers as its 
victims. 

Mr. President, much as I disagree 
with its motivations and its obvious pur- 
poses, it is a cleverly prepared journal- 
istic document of propaganda against 
our labor laws and against the Board and, 
in effect, against the courts which, on 
the basis of the evidence in the record 
submitted to them, have carried out their 
judicial functions in the series of cases 
which are brought under attack in this 
propaganda, treatise. 

A recent article in Fortune describes 
Hill & Knowlton’s broad operation 
through 16 offices around the world. It 
has become famous as an “image maker,” 
representing not only specific corporate 
clients but also institutional interests 
such as members of the gun lobby, the 
tobacco lobby, the steel industry in the 
1937, 1952, and 1959 strikes, the oil and 
gas lobby in the early 1950’s when a 
scandal resulted from an oil company’s 
attempted “campaign contribution” to 
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Senator Francis Case just before a cru- 
cial vote on the producer exemption bill, 
and the Government of the Bahamas 
when a scandal resulted from gambling- 
gangster influences, and others. 

If one is inclined to credit the revised 
aphorism. that where there is smoke, 
there is often a smoke machine,” Hill & 
Knowlton seems to be one of the main 
smoke machines in this effort to becloud 
public understanding. 

Since the beginning of 1968, an un- 
precedented number of feature articles 
and editorials have been written about 
the Board: Various themes have been 
stressed. An April 12 article in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, for example, 
weaves together a story on the manage- 
ment campaign to rewrite the Labor Act 
and to abolish the Board with a story 
about the Ervin subcommittee hearings; 
it also quotes from the “blue ribbon” 
lawyers committee’s labor reform study. 

Now let me say a word about the Sen- 
ate subcommittee hearings, for that com- 
mittee is chaired by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], a former member of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court. In keeping with 
his judicial temperament and his judi- 
cial practice, he conducted the hearings 
in a judicial manner. I do not happen to 
agree with much of the record of the 
hearings, but it is a good thing to have 
those hearings, because then we get an 
opportunity to study the points of view 
of those on both sides of the issue. That 
5 what Senate committee hearings are 

or. 

My comments in criticism of the drive 
to emasculate our existing labor laws and 
to substitute for them what I have said 
earlier in this speech would be employer- 
slanted labor legislation bear no rela- 
tionship whatsoever and bear no im- 
plication of criticism on my part in re- 
gard to the conduct of these hearings by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. 

In fact, I am glad we have the record 
of those hearings, because it will be on 
the record of those hearings, in part, if 
I am back in January as a member of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, that I shall rely heavily in the prep- 
aration of amendments that may be 
needed in connection with existing labor 
legislation—but not to weaken the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, not to 
weaken the judicial processes of our 
country, but to strengthen both the 
Board and our judicial processes. 

Articles with themes similar to those 
which I mentioned a moment ago ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal on 
March 29, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on May 19, in the Charlotte Observer on 
June 3, in the Houston Chronicle on 
June 30, and in the San Francisco 
Chronicle on May 11. Virtually identical 
editorials sharply critical of the NLRB 
have appeared at approximately the 
same time in three unrelated newspapers 
in different parts of the country, viz, the 
Macomb Daily of Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
the Northern Virginia Sun of Arlington, 
Va., and the Richmond Independent. of 
Richmond, Calif. Not unexpectedly, the 
Reader’s Digest comes front and center 
in this same drive in its August issue with 
an article repeating all the hackneyed 
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charges against the Board and ignoring 
the preponderant testimony of scholars 
and other weli-informed observers about 
the great contribution this law—and the 
Board and courts—have made to labor 
peace. 

Mr. President, I believe that this cam- 
paign which I have described is both 
serious and dangerous. It is serious be- 
cause those who are leading it have care- 
fully laid their plans to arouse public 
opinion with distorted slogans and mis- 
leading arguments, It is dangerous be- 
cause its purpose is to unstabilize a 
scheme of labor law administration 
which has largely succeeded in bringing 
labor peace to the Nation while at the 
same time promoting free collective bar- 
gaining. There are few countries in the 
world which have succeeded in achiev- 
ing both of these goals, and there are 
many countries which both admire our 
success and hope to model their own laws 
and institutions on ours. 

In fact, may I say that if I come back 
to the Senate next January and we pro- 
ceed with hearings on the Taft-Hartley 
law, I shall give to employers in this 
country, many of whom have talked with 
me at great length, an opportunity to 
come forward and testify in support of 
the observation which I have just made; 
namely, not that the labor laws we have 
on the books do not need amending in 
some particulars—but not of the type 
of amendments the “blue ribbon” com- 
mission is contemplating—but amend- 
ments that will strengthen the objectives 
of sound labor legislation in this country. 

I repeat, I shall give to those employ- 
ers who have talked with me at great 
length about their satisfaction with the 
improvement in labor relations that has 
occurred in this country since the pas- 
sage of this legislation, an opportunity 
to appear as witnesses. I think they are 
especially well qualified to clear up some 
of the propaganda that is being circulat- 
ed in the material I have already dis- 
cussed in this speech about the Board, 
the courts, and the soundness of exist- 
ing labor legislation in the main. 

I am also saddenéd by this campaign 
of propaganda against the Board, against 
existing legislation, and against the judi- 
cial process that has produced decisions 
involving labor law, for it comes at a time 
when the energies and resources of labor 
and management should be devoted to 
helping the Nation solve some of the real 
problems of our time at home and 
abroad. If this campaign succeeds, I fear 
that it will lead to a new era of labor 
strife which will merely add to our al- 
ready lengthy list of national problems. 

In short, I believe the time has long 
since come when labor and management 
should cease their name calling and 
should turn to the opportunities which 
they have to help the Nation survive 
during these difficult years. 

Mr. President, it is not a labor war 
that we need in our country. It is not 
open economic warfare between labor 
and management that we need in this 
country, but a continuation of the 
strengthening of the collective bargain- 
ing process to which, I respectfully sub- 
mit, the National Labor Relations Board 
has contributed so much in bringing 
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about and improving, throughout its ex- 
istence. 

Let me also say that if Iam back here 
next January, having already made it 
clear in the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare that we ought to have the 
hearings, I shall urge early hearings by 
the committee on all the proposals for 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley law. 

I shall also arrange separate hearings 
that I discussed some time ago on the 
Senate floor in regard to improvements 
in the pension system of our country. 
The sad thing is that a little over 50 
percent of the workers of this country 
who contribute to pension funds and 
welfare funds never receive a dime of 
return from those pension programs. 
That is because of mobility. It is because 
people do not stay and work long enough 
for a single employer to collect benefits. 
It is typical of our American way of life, 
which is characterized by mobility. 

So the pension authorities who have 
been writing on this legislation urge 
what is called portability, or vestment of 
pension rights; that those rights, to the 
degree that they have been earned under 
a given employer, follow the worker from 
employer to employer throughout his 
employable years. It is said by many au- 
thorities that, with the great strides we 
have made with our great computation 
system now, it is not difficult at all to set 
up a system under which it is possible for 
portability to occur and vestment of 
rights to be obtained. 

I intend to hold hearings on that prob- 
lem. It will be found that both man- 
agement and labor are very much inter- 
ested in the development of some such 
progran, I happen to be the impartial 
member of a 25-member pension board, 
and have been for some years, which has 
jurisdiction over a pension fund for the 
electrical industry of this Nation. I hap- 
pen to think it is one of the best of the 
pension and welfare funds. 

It happens to deal in an industry in 
which there is a remarkably high de- 
gree of permanency of employment under 
one employer, the electrical industry of 
the country. That situation does not exist 
in very many industries. 

But, Mr. President, even in this field, 
the electrical industry, I think legisla- 
tion such as that to which I have re- 
ferred, if it can be worked out on a scien- 
tific basis, ought to be worked out. 

It is said by some authorities that it 
would really be the next step for the ex- 
tension of the general welfare benefit ob- 
jectives of our social security system. 
After all, we are able to handle a social 
security system, which has many prob- 
lems in common with the type of pension 
program to which I have been alluding. 

Mr. President, I happen to believe that 
if this attack upon the National Labor 
Relations Board and existing legislation 
and judicial processes continues and suc- 
ceeds, it will lead to a new era of labor 
strife, which will merely add to our al- 
ready lengthy list of national problems. 

On October 19, 1967, under the heading 
“Labor Court Will Not Solve Labor Prob- 
lems,” I addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. President, yesterday, I had planned to 
testify before the Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in Judicial Machinery of the Com- 
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mittee on the Judiciary on S. 176, a bill for 
the settling of labor disputes that affect the 
vital interests of the public. It was intro- 
duced by the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

I had prepared my testimony for that 
hearing, and expected to be able to testify 
at 2 p.m. before the subcommittee; but the 
Senator from Florida, became involved in 
other matters that necessitated a postpone- 
ment of the hearing, which I fully under- 
stand and appreciate, and it is perfectly sat- 
isfactory to me. However, I, too, have a great 
many other responsibilities that are taking 
me away from the Senate from time to time 
these days, and I do not know how soon it 
will be possible for me to appear before the 
subcommittee; and I desire to have my views 
a matter of public record. Therefore, I intend 
to present a summary of my testimony at 
this time on the floor of the Senate. I shall 
be available to testify—in fact, I am request- 
ing that I have the privilege of testifying— 
before the subcommittee at an early date, 
when the chairman reconvenes the hearings 
on S. 176. I will then be subject to examina- 
tion by the subcommittee with respect to 
my views in regard to how I believe emer- 
gency labor disputes that imperil the health, 
safety, and security of the country should 
be handled. 

At this time, I wish to make this state- 
ment for the record. 

Yesterday, I sent to the press a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the testimony I would have 
given before the subcommittee, and I shall 
use that statement as the framework of my 
comments at this time. 

The hearings that have been underway be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery of the Committee on the 
Judiciary deal with a bill introduced by 
Senator Smathers, S. 176, to establish a U.S. 
Court of Labor-Management Relations, re- 
ferred to generally in the press as a court of 
compulsory arbitration. Generally, the hear- 
ings appear to date to be directed toward a 
solution of the problem presented by labor 
disputes that would adversely affect the pub- 
lic interest of the Nation. The bill is not— 
and it is my understanding that the hear- 
ings generally are not—intended to deal with 
any area of labor-management relations ex- 
cept for such disputes. 

I feel qualified to appear before the sub- 
committee and to make the speech today on 
this subject matter. I wish to point out, 
however, that I believe the subject matter 
is appropriate for the consideration of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, not 
the Committee on the Judiciary. The mere 
fact that the words “labor court” are used 
in the bill does not, ipso facto, automatically 
bring it within the jurisdiction of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The bill deserves to be considered by the 
Labor Committee: because, from time im- 
memorial, the Labor Committee has had 
jurisdiction over legislation that deals with 
the regulation of labor disputes. 

In any event, I believe that the bill, after 
it is considered by the Judiciary Committee, 
should be referred to the Labor Committee 
for the consideration of the Labor Committee, 
before the bill comes to the calendar of the 
Senate. 

. * . . „ 

I have been on the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare for many years, and 
measures always have been referred to the 
Labor Committee when they deal with any 
proposal that would regulate by legislation 
labor disputes in this country. 

It is self-evident that the purpose of S. 
176 is not to establish or change judicial pro- 
cedure, but to deal with big strikes. 

This is labor legislation. As such, it should 
have the review and consideration of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

In the meantime, this hearing record 
should show some of the basic objections to 
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this particular means of coping with na- 
tional emergency disputes. 

The present title II of the Taft-Hartley 
Act was passed by Congress in 1947. It was 
the result of the rash of strikes which fol- 
lowed the return of our country to a peace- 
time economy and the lifting of the wage- 
price controls which had been present dur- 
ing World War II. During that period there 
had been a voluntary agreement not to strike 
or lock out and the War Labor Board had 
adjudicated all requests for increases in 
wages. That was a wartime measure insti- 
tuted to control the inflationary tendencies 
of a war economy. As a former member of 
that Board, I can say it worked and worked 
well. 

It worked because it was based on a vol- 
untary agreement entered into between 
labor and management that for the duration 
of the war they would suspend their right 
to strike and their right to lock out. It 
worked during the war period when all of 
us were willing to give up a portion of the 
usual freedoms we enjoyed. 

Peacetime is quite different. In peacetime 
we traditionally do not want the Government 
to tell us what price to sell our merchandise 
at or exactly what the labor conditions of 
our employees should be. However, when the 
strikes during 1945, 1946, and 1947 appeared 
to disrupt our Nation’s economy, legislation 
was passed in an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem. 

The 1947 legislation was not good legisla- 
tion and very shortly thereafter Congress, or 
at least the Senate, attempted to devise some 
amendments to title II of Taft-Hartley in 
order to perfect the emergency dispute pro- 
visions of our labor laws. In 1952 the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare re- 
ported by bill S. 2999 of the 82d Congress, 
The report on that bill, which was recently 
reprinted in the committee print, Federal 
Legislation To End Strikes: A Documen- 
tary History,” published by the Labor Sub- 
committee during the recent railroad shop- 
craft dispute, clearly sets forth the various 
possible avenues of legislative action. It con- 
cluded that only minor revisions of the pro- 
visions of title II were possible; however, in 
the rush to adjournment that year the bill 
was never acted upon. 

In 1952, the Labor Committee rejected the 
thought of instituting a system of compul- 
sory arbitration for the settlement of emer- 
gency labor disputes. Since that time I have 
not seen any reason to change my judg- 
ment that the committee was correct in this 
conclusion. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IS BASIS OF LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


The American system of labor-manage- 
ment relations is called collective bargaining. 
It proceeds upon the premise that given the 
time, management and labor have the abil- 
ity to solve their own problems by sitting 
down across the table from one another and 
talking out their differences, Sometimes, and 
this is relatively infrequently, bargaining 
breaks down and resort is made to some sort 
of self-help to further the objectives of one 
side or the other and it also takes the form 
of lockouts or strikes. But this self-help is 
only for a limited period, because its only 
purpose is to induce the other side to agree 
at the bargaining table to the earlier de- 
mands which led to the use of self-help. The 
basic premise of the system is that the parties 
will be able to solve their differences between 
themselves without resort to outside inter- 
ference or help. This means that neither side 
wants Government intervention because 
when the Government intervenes the parties 
lose control over the bargaining. They also 
lose control over the outcome. Of course the 
claim is made that weak industries are un- 
able to hold their own against their work- 
ers and they need the counterbalance of the 
Government to stand against the might of 
unions that wish to drain all of the profits 
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of the company to its workers, so it is alleged. 
Everyone knows that this is hypocrisy. Every 
union wants to continue a business which 
keeps its members’ jobs healthy, for without 
a healthy business there are no jobs. 

Moreover, the kind of dispute this bill 
would affect is hardly likely to be one in- 
volving small, weak companies or industries. 
There are those, however, who believe that 
the system which we have developed has 
developed middle-age spread, They believe 
that the strikes which occur causing incon- 
venience to the public should be eliminated. 
They therefore propose some sort of mecha- 
nism which they believe will deal fairly with 
both sides but will eliminate strikes. They 
seldom mention lockouts, but, of course, 
lockouts would be included. They propose 
a decisionmaking body of some sort or an- 
other which will settle the disputes which 
cause the strikes. 

One commonly heard argument in sup- 
port of the labor court concept is that it is 
used in other countries of the world. There 
are two fallacies contained in that argu- 
ment, First is the conclusion that it has 
worked well, but the subjective conclusion 
that it has worked well is not justified, since 
our system has never been tried in those 
countries. Collective bargaining is desired 
by many of the labor experts of Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Second, and much more important, is 
that while a system may be perfectly viable 
in a country with a population of 11,335,000, 
we have almost 200 million people in the 
United States and a regular work force of 
almost six times the entire population of 
Australia. We all know that the democracy 
as practiced in ancient Greece on a city- 
State level is not possible in our country 
today. It cannot be assumed that what is 
done in small, largely agricultural countries 
with small labor forces will work well for 
the greatest industrial nation in the world 
which is almost 15 times as large. 

These things are seldom as simple as they 
appear at first glance. Of course, if a court 
or an arbitrator decides the matter in dis- 
pute, that dispute is gone and there will 
be no strike or lockout. But there will also 
be no collective bargaining because one side 
or the other will know that he can do better 
appealing to the independent third party 
than he can by means of bargaining. So he 
will sit tight and not bargain. So more and 
more the parties will just turn to that 
wonderful third party to tell them what 
to do. 

When the Government tells you what to 
do, that is Government regulation. And when 
the Government can tell you what wages to 
pay your workers it is only one short step 
for the Government to tell businesses what 
prices they can charge and what profits they 
can make. Economic freedom, as we know it 
under our private enterprise system, goes out 
the window. Sure, it is much nicer and 
simpler not to have strikes, but how many of 
us want arbitrators, the courts, or the Presi- 
dent of the United States to tell the country 
what wages the workers shall get, what profits 
the businessmen of the country shall make, 
and, of course, as we are so well aware right 
now, what the level of taxation of our citizens 
shall be? 

Any solution to what can and must be 
described as basically a minor convenience 
should not destroy one of the things that 
has made this country’s economic system 
so productive and so profitable—free collec- 
tive bargaining. 

You may ask, what about situations such 
as the recent railroad shopcraft dispute where 
you stated that the national welfare was be- 
ing endangered? The Congress of the United 
States has done well to deal with each prob- 
lem as it arises. We cannot use an atom bomb 
to kill one fly. No element in our entire pri- 
vate enterprise system is more basic to the 
system than is collective bargaining. I see 
no reason for Congress to shun its respon- 
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sibility to protect the public interest through 
the commerce clause, by delegating this re- 
sponsibility to another Government agency, 
on blanket terms to be applied to all disputes 
that meet the definition. 

True, we have strikes of national impact 
from time to time. Where necessary, Con- 
gress) has provided the machinery for ter- 
minating them. There is no evidence whatever 
that these disputes have unduly burdened 
the Congress, for this is one of the things we 
are here for. 

I have been heard to say in past debates 
on this subject matter in the Senate that 
so long as the interstate commerce clause 
is in the Constitution, the Congress of the 
United States cannot and should not escape 
its responsibility to deal with an industrial 
dispute that reaches such a proportion that 
great jeopardy is placed upon the public in- 
terest. It is the Congress which has juris- 
diction over interstate commerce, and the 
sole jurisdiction of Congress in the field of 
industrial relations stems from the interstate 
commerce clause. Oh, I know serious labor 
disputes are hot political potatoes, I under- 
stand politicians, I think, pretty well. They 
would rather not burn their fingers on them. 
But they were elected to office to carry out 
their responsibilities to every section of the 
Constitution of the United States, including 
the interstate commerce clause. 

Let me say to the voters of this country, 
Do not let your Congress ever duck its 
responsibilities in regard to great national 
emergency labor disputes. You elected them 
to protect you when you had a special situa- 
tion that calls upon Congress for congres- 
sional action.” 

Now, they are few and far between, but 
that does not justify Congress seeking to pass 
a compulsory arbitration law and calling it 
under the very interesting label of court of 
labor relations,” and turning over the eco- 
nomic welfare of millions of workers and 
hundreds and thousands of employers to so- 
called judges who do not have the slightest 
background, training, or basis for handling 
questions of wages, prices, taxes, and profits. 

We cannot separate those questions from 
the question of determining major labor dis- 
putes on a compulsory basis in this country. 
That is why I never have and never shall vote 
for a compulsory arbitration law. That is why 
I shall always be proud to have my record 
show that I was one of two Senators who 
voted against the only compulsory arbitra- 
tion law ever passed by the Senate. 

Thus, as one who has worked in this field 
for 32 years—for I arbitrated my first case 
32 years ago and have been involved in many, 
many, in fact several hundred, major labor 
disputes in this country in the past 32 
years—lI shall never be a party to supporting 
compulsory arbitration legislation which 
seeks to substitute for that precious freedom, 
the freedom of employers and workers to iron 
out at the collective bargaining table their 
differences over wages, hours, and conditions 
of employment, the judgment of whatever 
number of men are placed on a so-called 
labor court to settle issues which are not 
judicial at all. 

That is one of the basic fallacies in this 
‘whole issue. We are not dealing with litigious 
legal concepts. We are dealing with the basic 
economic rights of men and women among 
labor and among employers as to what their 
economic relations shall be in respect to the 
employer-employee relationship. That is why 
this proposal would establish a kind of stat- 
ism in the American economy, a kind of col- 
lectivism in the American economy, a govern- 
mental dictation of the working relationships 
which are to prevail in a so-called democratic 
society between employers and employees. 
When we do that, we are not dealing with 
questions of legal rights. We are not dealing 
with questions of judicial problems. We are 
dealing with the economic relations between 
supposedly free employers and those free 
men and women who are the employees. 
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I will never cast a vote to enslave American 
employers‘ and American workers under the 
arbitrary discretion of a so-called labor court. 
Because, when we do, we destroy the freedom 
of collective in this country. 

Oh, the argument is made that I do go 
along with the exceptional cases. I shall 
cover those situations. They do not destroy 
free collective bargaining. We merely recog- 
nize that under our constitutional system 
that there is no absolute right to strike or 
lockout. It is a relative right. But it is a 
superior right in most instances, and be- 
comes a subordinate right in few. When 
we get a great labor dispute which im- 
perils—note my language—which imperils 
the health, safety, and security of the 
American people, then the superior right 
of the American people to governmental 
intervention subordinates the very precious 
right of management to lockout and work- 
ers to strike. 

That is not the Smathers bill, The Smath- 
ers bill seeks to give jurisdiction to the 
court in a case in which they find it involves 
public interest. 

What case does not? But they are alto- 
gether different from the emergency disputes 
which imperil the health and safety of the 
Republic under the Taft-Hartley law. How 
many such disputes have there been? 
Twenty-eight. Listening to some of my col- 
leagues, we would think that a great strike 
peril was confronting us 24 hours a day be- 
cause, from time to time, free men and 
women who are employees and free men 
and women who are employers exercise that 
precious freedom of the right to strike and 
lockout. 

Well, let me say to those who are incon- 
venienced by strikes and lockouts, do not 
forget that the price of freedom comes 
high. But, it is worth it. It is worth all 
the inconveniences one has to suffer in the 
case of a strike or lockout, when that strike 
or lockout does not involve an imperilment 
of the health, safety, and welfare of the 
American people. 

What does the Smathers bill propose to 
do? It proposes to take any labor case before 
an arbitration tribunal into a court for a 
compulsory decision, if it is alleged or a 
complaint is filed which claims the public 
interest is substantially involved. The pub- 
lic interest is involved in every labor dis- 
pute. That does not justify having the 
Government come in and dictate the terms 
of the economic life for the people involved 
in a good faith labor dispute. 

If we do not understand that deep philo- 
sophical concept of the meaning of economic 
freedom for American workers and American 
employers, then we have not grasped the real 
meaning of the great strife which has oc- 
curred and developed in this country over the 
years for the rights of free men and women 
to bargain for the hours, wages, and condi- 
tions of employment in their relationships 
with employers. 

We have fashioned specific machinery for 
specific disputes, in specific situations. By 
so doing, we have left collective 
as intact as it can be left after a national 
work stoppage. We have left the responsi- 
bility for wages and working conditions where 
it belongs—in the hands of union and man- 
agement. 

Once remove that responsibility from 
private hands—once put it in a permanent 
public agency—and we will have moved a 
long way toward the substitution of govern- 
ment fiat for private decisionmaking 
throughout our whole economic system. 

Management has more to lose from this 
procedure than anyone else. Wages are one 
of its major costs, if not the major cost. 
Once this part of its business enterprise is 
turned over to a government agency for 
determination, management’s operation of 
the enterprise is severely reduced. And that 
government agency is not going to be guided 
solely by what is good for management, but 
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by its own charge to the public interest. 
Statism, collectivism, in labor-management 
relations is not going to benefit either party 
in the long run. 

Congress, in short, is not too busy to deal 
with a national labor dispute of the propor- 
tions covered by this bill. Better that we 
should continue dong so on an ad hoc basis 
than turn over to a new bureaucracy so im- 
portant a part of our economic life. 


BILL IMPOSES NARROW SOLUTION ON ALL 
DISPUTES 


Let me turn now to the terms of S. 176. 
I sympathize with what Senator SMATHERS is 
trying to do. He wishes to establish a course 
which would solve all emergency disputes. 
His bill has, however, only the most super- 
ficial relationship to the means provided 
under Public Law 90-54 which settled the 
railroad shopcraft dispute. 

I do not agree with the principle of S. 176 
that a court which must decide each case 
upon the record of evidence made before it 
is the best means of solving all national 
emergency disputes. Our recent rail board 
had no such constriction. Ours was not an 
arbitration board, as this court would be. 
Ours was a mediation board, empowered 
finally to propose a settlement within the 
bargaining history. That was our guideline; 
not the evidence subject to court rules, which 
so often can mean that the side with the 
best lawyers and best economists makes the 
best record. The arbitrator has no choice 
then, but to make his award on that basis, 

The arbitrator is bound by the record. The 
arbitrator is bound by the preponderance of 
the evidence. The arbitrator is subject to 
reversal if his decision cannot be docu- 
mented and the transcript of the record ap- 
plied to the burden of proof and the pre- 
ponderance-of-evidence rule. A mediator is 
not so bound. The mediator seeks only to 
bring the parties to a conscionable compro- 
mise of their differences irrespective of the 
evidence. 

A mediator takes into account the eco- 
nomic position of the parties. In the rail- 
road case, we took into account, for example, 
the fact that for every day of strike the rail- 
road companies would have lost $12 million- 
plus per day in expense losses alone, plus 
every dollar, amounting to millions more, of 
income from the railroads. 

We took into account the fact that the 
public, in time of war, if a railroad strike 
brought the economy of the country to its 
knees in the midst of a national crisis, would 
lose hundreds of millions of dollars a day. 
We took into account what, in the long run, 
the workers and their families would lose 
in dollars and in public good will. That was 
what the mediators took into account along 
with such factors as were presented. We took 
into account what was fair for the workers 
today by way of a concession to them here 
and to the carriers there. We considered what 
would be a fair, commonsense, equitable solu- 
tion of their differences. 

It is an entirely different process from ar- 
bitration, It is not understood, I know. It is 
not understood by many in the labor ranks 
in this country. How well I know. I have 
taken their criticisms. But their criticisms 
never have the slightest effect on me so far 
as fulfilling my responsibilities is concerned 
when I am in charge of a labor case. We pro- 
tected the legitimate rights of the carriers 
and the workers in that case by holding with- 
in the framework, as Congress provided for 
in the statute it passed, through a mediation 
process, not an arbitration process. 

What is more, we protected collective bar- 
gaining as an institution, in this and in all 
other industries, 

Mr. President, should industrial relations 
be subjected permanently and by compulsion 
to the straitjacket of compulsory arbitra- 
tion? Are wages and working conditions 
really an appropriate subject for the rules 
of courtroom law? I think not, as a general 
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rule. How many other business contracts, 
mergers, and so forth, would businessmen 
care to see arranged exclusively under such 
rules? 

Each dispute in the labor field is unique. 
A permanent court of five men will not 
necessarily make available the men who may 
be best qualified in a particular dispute, 
especially since those who serve on it would 
have very few cases to handle. Ad hoc pro- 
cedures, on the other hand, allow the use 
of the individuals best qualified to contribute 
their talents to the given case. The type 
of court proposed in S. 176 would exclude 
some of the Nation's best qualified laymen 
in industrial relations from contributing to 
the solution of labor disputes. 


BILL EXPANDS DEFINITION OF EMERGENCY 
DISPUTES 


I have already noted that the bill changes 
the definition of emergency disputes under 
Taft-Hartley from disputes which “imperil 
the national health or safety” to those which 
would “adversely affect the public interest 
of the Nation.” Under the Taft-Hartley 
definition, there have been roughly 28 dis- 
putes since 1947 which could have gone to 
the court provided for in the Smathers bill. 

That is an average of 1.4 disputes a year. 
During 4 of those years, there were no emer- 
gency disputes at all. 

On the basis of the Taft-Hartley definition, 
one must conclude that this five-man, per- 
manent court would have almost nothing to 
do. But under the definition of the bill, it 
would appear that most disputes would come 
under its jurisdiction and would be settled 
by pure and simple compulsory arbitration. 

So we have to ask ourselves, is not eco- 
nomic freedom worth something? Is it not 
worth inconvenience, is it not worth sacrifice; 
yes, is it not worth some of what S. 176 calls 
an adverse effect? 

Remember that the dispute which “im- 
perils the national health or safety” is a 
dispute so far reaching, so comprehensive, 
so vital that the national health and safety 
must come ahead of the interests of the 
parties. That was the situation we had in 
the recent rail dispute. 

But the definition which changes “im- 

Is“ to “adversely affects” and changes 
“the national health or safety” to the 
public interest” is going to turn over to 
compulsory arbitration the general, run-of- 
the-mill labor disputes anywhere in the 
country, The adoption of this bill would en- 
courage one side or the other not to par- 
ticipate in good-faith collective bargaining, 
because they will sit down and see if they 
can gain more with the compulsory arbitra- 
tion court. The Smathers bill would be an 
inducement to the breakdown of the pre- 
cious right of freedom called free collective 
bargaining. 

We still live in an economic and political 
democracy. There are no guarantees in a 
democracy; there are no guarantees of high 
Wages or profits or success in the free enter- 
prise system. We have thought the price of 
occasional inconvenience, of occasional loss 
of profits, of occasional loss of wages and 
family income was worth paying for the 
precious right of economic liberty. 


ARSENAL OF WEAPONS APPROACH 


Finally, I would elaborate on a point which 
I have already touched upon, I do not think 
there is one single solution which should be 
applied to all difficult labor-management 
disputes. That only complicates the situa- 
tion, Everyone knows before the bargaining 
even begins how it will end if the parties 
do not make their own contract. The only 
permanent legislation in this area I have 
ever thought sound was the one that called 
for the so-called arsenal of weapons, which 
provided alternative solutions that could be 
applied depending upon the circumstances. 

I think Public Law 90-54 was a sound 
solution for the recent rail dispute. 

But who knows whether it would be ap- 
propriate for the next national emergency? 
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It may not be. Certainly I would hope it 
will have the effect of discouraging both 
parties to rail bargaining from seeking a 
publicly imposed solution again. 

In labor relations, nothing is more im- 
portant than that the options be kept open. 
Congress should keep its options open, too. 
I know the groans and moans that go up 
in this body when a major dispute appears 
to be headed for legislation. The cry is heard 
that we should rid ourselves of labor issues, 
because they bring political repercussions no 
matter what a Member of Congress does. 
Many bills are based upon the desire for a 
politically painless solution to labor disputes. 
There just are none. 


LABOR NEGOTIATIONS WILL BECOME MORE PO- 
LITICAL, NOT LESS 


No one knows better than I that legis- 
lation in this area can be politically pain- 
ful. But no one should be deluded that 
labor relations can be removed from poli- 
tics. I would serve notice upon every Mem- 
ber of Congress that you turn over to a public 
body the job of writing wage contracts, and 
you will plunge Congress into a political pit 
that will make you wish for the good old days 
when you only had to worry about one dis- 
pute at a time. 

You will bring into polities the whole 
spectrum of wages and working conditions. 
The members of the court will have to be 
appointed and confirmed; the guidelines any 
such body applies will be subject to amend- 
ment. You will have Congress lobbied so 
hard from all sides that wage levels will 
become a major and direct political prob- 
lem for every candidate for Congress. 

We in Congress are in charge of establish- 
ing wages for postal workers and civil serv- 
ants. What this bill, and others like it do, 
in effect, is not to remove Congress from 
the labor field, but to put the whole mas- 
sive set of private labor negotiations right 
in our laps, along with civil service and 
postal wage scales. 

Do you think the Mine Workers and the 
Auto Workers and the Longshoremen—to 
name just three unions—will leave us alone, 
once we assign contract writing to a labor 
court? To the contrary, they will hold us 
responsible for the men on the court, for 
each of their decisions, and they will seek 
to improve their economic position by fur- 
ther legislation. 

General compulsory arbitration, as pro- 
vided by S. 176, will, in my opinion, do more 
harm than good to industrial relations, and 
I do not believe Congress should turn to it. 

Oh, I made this plea in 1963, when I 
pleaded against that compulsory arbitration 
bill which came out of the Commerce Com- 
mittee urging compulsory arbitration for 
the settlement of the railroad dispute in 
1963. I was one of two Senators who voted 
against it. If one will read the RECORD, he 
will find that, looking up at the front row 
of the gallery, where there were sitting some 
of those who had brought the pressure and 
the lobbying techniques to bear upon the 
Senate to pass that law, I said to them, 
pointing my finger at them, “You will rue 
the day that you brought the pressure on 
the Senate to pass this compulsory arbitra- 
tion law, for you leaders will have to assume 
the responsibility of passing the first com- 
pulsory arbitration law ever passed by the 
Congress of the United States.” 

I want to say, in complete fairness to 
them, that many of them have told me since 
how right they considered I was in 1963 
and how much they appreciated the posi- 
tion I took. Well, I have had some difficulty 
with some of them since, as I have partici- 
pated in the solution of some labor disputes, 
including two east coast dock cases, the air- 
lines case, and recently the railroad case. 
When I am put on a board that is in the 
middle and called upon to. settle a labor 
dispute, I never permit my obligations to 
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that board to ever mix with my political 
views. 

But today I am discussing what I think 
are major tenets of our economic and politi- 
cal philosophy that ought to be considered 
by Members of the Senate before they vote 
on the Smathers bill, if it ever comes to a 
yote. In my judgment a yote for the Sma- 
thers bill will be as great a mistake as the 
Senate made in 1963, when it voted for the 
first compulsory arbitration law in the his- 
tory of the Republic. I hope such a vote will 
never be cast again, because it is most im- 
portant that we see to it that workers and 
employers in America remain completely free 
to participate in collecive be- 
tween themselves for the determination of 
their wages, hours, and conditions of em- 
ployment, and that no restriction ever be 
placed upon that freedom except in those 
rare and novel cases where a course of eco- 
nomic action on the part of workers and 
employers in a dispute imperils the health, 
safety, and security of the Republic. Even 
then, the Congress should assure that in 
protecting such a major, superior public in- 
terest; it does the least possible to interfere 
with collective bargaining. 


Mr. President, I shall not insert in 
the Recorp the documents to which I 
have referred, and which deal with this 
subject. I only wish to have the RECORD 
show that my comments and criticisms 
in regard to this program of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers are based 
upon my analysis of the documents the 
propagandists are circulating. I also have 
before me the Reader’s Digest article 
from the August 1968, issue, which I men- 
tioned. I shall not ask to have it printed 
in the Recorp, but I want the RECORD 
to show that I had it before me at the 
time I prepared the speech I have just 
delivered, and that my criticisms of it 
in this speech relate to my analysis of 
the article at the time I prepared the 
speech, 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 633) to 
promote the foreign policy of the United 
States by strengthening and improving 
the Foreign Service personnel system of 
the U.S: Information Agency through 
establishment of a Foreign Service In- 
formation Officer Corps, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1504) to 
amend the Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961, as amended, 
to provide for loans for enterprises to 
supplement farm income and for farm 
conversion to recreation, remove the 
annual ceiling on insured loans, in- 
crease the amount of unsold insured 
loans that may be made out of the fund, 
raise the aggregate annual limits on 
grants, establish a flexible loan interest 
rate, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
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(H.R. 10932) for the relief of Gilmour 
C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air Force 
(retired) . - 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 13781) to amend title II of the 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment Act of 1966. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 16363) to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act, to provide for cooperation with ap- 
propriate State agencies with respect to 
State poultry products inspection pro- 
grams, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
numbered 1 and 2 of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 16027) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide increases 
in rates of compensation for disabled 
veterans, and for other purposes; and 
that the House had disagreed to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 3 
to the bill. 


DEATH OF CONGRESSIONAL 
REORGANIZATION 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I rise 
on a somewhat. sad occasion, to an- 
nounce to the Members of the Senate 
the death of congressional reorganiza- 
tion, because the effort, as made by the 
Senate and by the Joint Committee on 
Reorganization of Congress, which 
started so bravely about 18 months ago, 
has been wrecked on the shoals of the 
inability of the Members of the House 
of Representatives to be permitted to 
vote on this very important piece of 
legislation: 

No subject receives more of our atten- 
tion and comment than need for 
change.” It has become almost trite to 
talk of the miraculous technological ad- 
vances of this century, the changing de- 
mands of a pluralistic society, and the 
need for economic and social change to 
stay abreast of the times. Indeed, 
“change” has become the very fabric of 
our national character. 

I regret to say that we have been 
particularly reluctant to apply this man- 
date for change to one major institu- 
tion—the Congress itself. Over two dec- 
ades ago, I was coauthor, with the late 
Senator Bob LaFollette, of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946. That 
act—which provided our present com- 
mittee system, professional staff, and 
other major internal reforms—has been 
the only comprehensive change in con- 
gressional machinery during the 20th 
century, and we are nearing the close of 
the 20th century. 

Since 1965, it has been clear to me 
that the time for change has arrived 
again—that another major effort at con- 
gressional reorganization is needed. 
Since that time, I have had the honor 
to act as cochairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress— 
a special committee created by resolu- 
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tion of both Houses of Congress to study 
and recommend organizational changes. 
After months of hearings, hundreds of 
witnesses and thousands of pages of tes- 
timony, the committee made its recom- 
mendations in the summer of 1966. 

I am proud to say that the Senate has 
responded to this call for reform. After 
extensive debate, S. 355—a bill based on 
the recommendations of the joint com- 
mittee—passed the Senate by a vote of 
75 to 9 in February 1967. At that point, 
it appeared that the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1967 would soon be law. 

Sad to say, this has not been the case. 
Despite the fact that this bill was the 
product of 2 years of effort by a joint 
committee—despite the fact that the bill 
had passed the Senate by an over- 
whelming margin—the House of Repre- 
sentatives has not acted on it during the 
past year and a half following Senate 
passage. There is now no prospect that 
the House will act during the remainder 
of the session. Thus, S. 355 will die at 
the conclusion of this Congress. 

There is a curious paradox here. 

Congress complains about the growth 
of Executive power—but refused to con- 
Sider legislation to redress the balance. 

Congress frets about loss of legislative 
initiative—and blocks institutional re- 
form to make those initiatives more 
likely. 

Congress bemoans the fact that Gov- 
ernment programs are becoming more 
complicated, more difficult to analyze, 
virtually impossible to oversee—but then 
refuses to admit that some of these diffi- 
culties lie within its own organization 
structure. 

Let me recount briefly as what S. 355— 
the bill which was never permitted to 
reach the House floor—would have ac- 
complished for Congress, 

It would have made committee proce- 
dures more democratic so that all mem- 
bers of a committee—not just the chair- 
man or the senior members—could play 
a significant part in the shaping and 
consideration of legislation. 

It would have refined the jurisdiction 
of the standing committees—including 
the creation of a Senate Veterans 
Committee. 

It would have improved our capacity 
to deal with the Federal budget by re- 
quiring more information from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, a computer capability 
for budget analysis in the General Ac- 
counting Office, and a higher level of 
budget information from legislative 
committees and during the appropria- 
tions process. 

It would have strengthened our sources 
of information by adding to permanent 
committee staff, providing minority staff 
as a matter of right, and enlarging the 
services of the Legislative Reference 
Service. 

It would have encouraged better sched- 
uling of legislative business through a 
firm adjournment date. 

It would have removed the time-con- 
suming and questionable task of patron- 
age appointments and confirmations of 
postmasters. 

It would have strengthened the lobby 
registration laws so that we could have 
better information about these people 
who represent special interests on pend- 
ing legislation. 
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One fact is particularly significant. The 
House of Representatives did not vote 
down congressional reorganization. They 
were never able to consider it. In my 
judgment, a majority of the Members of 
the House—and I inelude both political 
parties—would have supported a reform 
bill had they had the opportunity to do 


80. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to lay 
the blame at a single door. The facts 
speak for themselves. A year and a half 
after Senate action, the way was not 
clear for the Members of the House of 
Representatives to vote the bill up or 
down. Ironically, the fate of this bill il- 
lustrates most abundantly why congres- 
sional reform is so badly needed. 

Some matters in S. 355 were an exer- 
cise of the rulemaking power of the Sen- 
ate. I considered reintroducing those 
items as a Senate resolution—since the 
concurrence of the other body would not 
be required. But I would not want such 
Senate action to give the illusion of 
major reform when that reform had not 
been forthcoming. I do not think we 
should let Congress get off the hook with 
half a loaf. 

For this reason, the fight for congres- 
sional reform must be carried on in both 
Houses. Although we are a bicameral leg- 
islature, it is the Congress—not just a 
part of it—that must keep pace with the 
times. 

Sometimes I wonder how interested 
the public really is in the need for con- 
gressional reform. They have a vital stake 
in it—since the legislative branch is in 
fact the people’s branch, their represent- 
ative in the governmental process. 

This much I know. Congressional] re- 
form will not come unless the public— 
and, I might add, the news media that 
inform the public—makes it crystal 
clear to their representatives in Congress 
that they will not tolerate blind adher- 
ence to hidebound tradition and outdated 
customs and creaky legislative machin- 
ery. 

There are those who believe we can 
achieve “instant reform” by just elimi- 
nating one or two well-known abuses. It 
is a far more difficult task. True reform 
must be a mosaic of many changes. That 
is the reason why reorganization can 
only come as a comprehensive effort as 
we were able to achieve in 1946 and have 
attempted so hard to achieve these past 
3 years. 

I would like to think that an aroused 
public will help make this reform a real- 
ity. I would like to think that the leader- 
ship and the rank and file membership 
of both Houses will realize that we are 
falling behind—not keeping pace—in our 
capacity to deal with modern problems. 
I know that I intend to continue my ef- 
forts to rally support for this, the great- 
est institutional challenge of this age. 

I call upon the Members of Congress 
to renew this effort with me next Jan- 
uary. 

While the road to congressional re- 
form is a long and rocky one, we shall 
reach the final goal—a democratic, ef- 
fective and well-informed legislative 
body—able to respond in every way to 
the challenges of these modern, exciting, 
and complicated times. 

I want to pay tribute to my colleagues 
on the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
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tion of the Congress who have labored 
so long and so faithfully to make Con- 
gress more effective. They have my 
pledge that their labors shall not have 
been in vain. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, while 
I do not happen to be a member of the 
Senator’s committee which has labored 
so hard and, I think, so usefully in this 
field of congressional reorganization, I 
am completely in accord with the views 
expressed by the learned Senator. 

I regret deeply with the Senator the 
fact that the reorganization could not 
be finally accomplished. I do hope that 
the Senator will persevere in his effort. 

I want the Senator to know that many 
of us who are not part of the active com- 
mittee strongly believe in that effort and 
will continue to support him in it. The 
Senator from Florida will certainly do so. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
deeply appreciate those words. I know 
how strongly, firmly, and effectively the 
distinguished Senator from Florida car- 
ries on the myriad duties he has as one 
of our most distinguished Members. 

We must join in the fight today. We 
are perhaps the only large-scale opera- 
tion in the world that does not have com- 
puterization of the necessary facts avail- 
able. Yet we have computerized many of 
our agencies that deal with fractional 
matters compared to what Congress 
deals with. We cannot even get budgeted 
information from the breakdown of the 
figures 


Modern business today has computer- 
ized information available to it. Yet, the 
U.S. Government—the largest volume 
business in the entire world today—does 
not have it. We will continue to try hard 
to modernize our recordkeeping. 

I regret that due to circumstances 
beyond the control of the Senate, the 
matter is dead for this year. However, I 
surely hope to revive it when Congress 
meets next year, if I am fortunate 
enough to be a Member of the Senate 
again. I hope that we can take up the 
matter and get better results next year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma. I have 
had the privilege of serving as a member 
of that committee on the reorganiza- 
tion of the Government. I am proud of 
the fact that the Senate acted on the 
matter quite promptly. I regret that 
the House has held up action. I share 
with the Senator the hope that we may 
secure better results next year. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator was a most effec- 
tive and diligent member of the commit- 
tee. I do appreciate the great efforts he 
made in this field. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A FOREIGN 
SERVICE INFORMATION OFFICER 
CORPS 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 

the Chair to lay before the Senate a 

message from the House of Representa- 

tives on S. 633. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 633) to 
promote the foreign policy of the United 
States by strengthening and improving 
the Foreign Service personnel system of 
the U.S. Information Agency through es- 
tablishment of a Foreign Service Infor- 
mation Officer Corps which was on page 
9, after line 14, insert: 

TENURE OF FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 

Sec. 15. (a) Any officer appointed as a 
Foreign Service Reserve officer after the date 
of enactment of this Act may serve as such 
for not more than five years, During such 
period (mo sooner than the expiration of 
the third year but no later than the expira- 
tion of the fifth year) such Foreign Service 
Reserve officer shall be appointed as a For- 
eign Service officer, Foreign Service Informa- 
tion Officer, Foreign Service Reserve officer 
with unlimited tenure, Foreign Service Staff 
officer, or shall be terminated as a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 622 and 527 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, an appointment of 
any Foreign Service Reserve officer existing 
on the date of enactment of this Act may be 
extended, but not beyond the expiration of 
the five-year period beginning on such date 
of enactment. 


RETIREMENT AND SEPARATION OF 
SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 


Sec. 16. (a) In accordance with such regu- 
lations as the President may prescribe, any 
Foreign Service Reserve officer with un- 
limited tenure shall become a participant in 
the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system and shall make a special contribution 
to the Foreign Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability Fund in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 852 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended. Beginning on the 
date of enactment of this Act, any Reserve 
officer referred to in the preceding sentence 
shall be mandatorily retired for age in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of subsections 
(e) and (d) of section 9 of this Act. 

(b) The provisions of sections 633 and 634 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, shall apply to Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officers with unlimited tenure. 

PRESENT FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 

Sec, 17. Any Foreign Service Reserve officer 
appointed before the date of enactment of 
this Act who has completed at least three 
years of continuous and satisfactory service 
as such on such date of enactment, or who 
will have completed at least three years of 
such service before the expiration of the 
three-year period beginning on such date of 
enactment, may be appointed as a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer with unlimited tenure. 
LIMITATION ON EXTENSION OF FOREIGN SERVICE 

RESERVE OFFICER APPOINTMENTS 

Sec, 18. Paragraph (3) of section 522 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
i except that the authority contained in this 
paragraph relating to extending the appoint- 
ment of any Reserve officer, and to continu- 
ing the services of any such Reserve officer 
by reappointment, shall not be applicable to 
the Department of State and the United 
States Information Agency”. 

EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN AGENCIES 

Sec. 19. The provisions of sections 15, 16, 
and 17 of this Act shall not apply to officers 
and employees of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, the Peace Corps, and 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. The bill creates a 
career service for information officers of 
the U.S. Information Agency. The bill 
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was introduced by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
Pell bill—now the Pell-Hays Act“ —was 
the subject of hearings within the com- 
mittee and was approved by the Senate 
on November 13, 1967. 

When the bill was considered by the 
House of Representatives, it was ap- 
proved with one amendment which I am 
sure the Senate will have no problem in 
accepting. 2 

That amendment does away with an 
anomaly which has existed under the 
Foreign Service Act for many years, 
namely, that Foreign Service Reserve of- 
ficers continue to have their periods of 
tenure extended by annual provisions in 
appropriations acts, thus circumventing 
the intent of the Foreign Service Act 
that their tenure be temporary. : 

The House amendment makes it clear 
that Foreign Service Reserve officers may 
continue as such for not more than 5 
years. Thereafter, their service shall be 
terminated unless they have in the in- 
terim been appointed as career officers in 
the Department of State, as Foreign 
Service information officers, as a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer with unlimited 
tenure, or as a Foreign Service staff 
officer. 

I ask unanimous consent that those 
portions of the report of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives dealing with this subject be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTION 15 

Subsection (a) provides that any officer 
appointed as a Foreign Service Reserve officer 
after the date of enactment of this act may 
serve in that capacity for no more than 5 
years. Under the authority of section 522 of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
such appointments may be made for an 
initial period of 5 years and extended for an 
additional 5 years—a total of 10 years, A pro- 
vision in the annual appropriation acts of 
the Department of State and of USIA has 
permitted an annual extension for those 
whose appointments expired during the next 
fiscal year. Thus the Reserve category, in- 
tended to be one of limited duration, has 
gradually become one of indefinite duration. 

The committee recognizes the need to ob- 
tain the services of specialists and techni- 
cians in each of the two agencies. But it is 
convinced that they should be temporary 
appointees. If their services are necessary, 
they should be given tenure; if not, they 
should be terminated. This subsection spec- 
ifies that at any time after 3 years and before 
the end of 5 years the agency must deter- 
mine whether to terminate a Reserve ap- 
pointment or, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary or the Director, give unlimited status 
to a Reserve as a Foreign Service officer, a 
Foreign Service information officer, a For- 
eign Service Reserve officer with unlimited 
tenure, or a Foreign Service Staff officer in 
accordance with provisions of a law applica- 
ble to those categories of officers. 

Subsection (b) provides that Foreign Serv- 
ice Reserve officers holding appointments as 
such on the date of enactment of this act 
may be extended for a period not to exceed 
5 years. This will permit an orderly phaseout 
of those officers who cannot, or do not wish 
to, secure an unlimited appointment. 

SECTION 16 

Subsection (a) provides that a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer who is given unlimited 
tenure shall become a participant in the 
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Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system and shall transfer his contributions 
from the civil service or other retirement 
system under which he has been covered to 
the Foreign Service retirement and disabil- 
ity fund. The reference to subsections (c) 
and (d) of section 9 of this act makes appli- 
cable the provisions for mandatory retire- 
ment for age. 

Subsection (b) makes applicable to For- 
eign Service Reserve officers with unlimited 
tenure those sections of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, that deal with sep- 
aration and retirement benefits, These sec- 
tions apply in the same manner and under 
the same general, terms and conditions as 
now apply to Foreign Service officers and as 
will apply to Foreign Service information 
officers under other sections of this act. 

SECTION 17 

This section covers Foreign Service Reserve 
Officers now on the rolls of the Department 
of State and USIA. It makes eligible for ap- 
pointment of unlimited tenure such officers 
who have or will have completed at least 3 
years of continuous and satisfactory service. 
Such appointments will be granted in the 
discretion of the Secretary or the Director. 

SECTION 18 

This section amends section 522(3) of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, by 
limiting to a maximum of 5 years the ap- 
pointment of Foreign Service Reserve officers 
of the Department of State and USIA. Indi- 
viduals from Government agencies other 
than the Department of State and the 
Agency are assigned to these two agencies as 
Foreign Service Reserve officers. They have 
reemployment and reinstatement rights in 
their employing agency and are in a sense 
temporary employees of the two agencies. 
The amendment continues the authority in 
existing law to extend the assignment of 
such individuals for an additional 5 years. 
It is expected, however, that this authority 
will be used sp: ly. The committee recog- 
nizes the need for the continuation of the 
assignment authority but does expect the 
Department of State or the Agency to use 
this assignment authority to avoid granting 
career status to Reserve officers by assign- 
ment as such from within their own agency. 

SECTION 19 

This section excludes the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, the Peace Corps, 
and the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency from the provisions of sections 15, 
16, and 17 of this act. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, we are living 
today in the midst of what might well be 
called the age of communications, There 
are more ways for man to talk to his 
fellowman than ever before in history. 
Happily this country leads the world in 
development of communication devices 
employing all the latest mechanical and 
electronic inventions. This country also 
has no peers in its present great outpour- 
ing of literature, painting, sculpture, 
music—which can be described as artistic 
communication. 

It is vital that as a Nation we speak 
to the people of other nations with our 
best communications foot forward. Since 
1953 our Government has had the appro- 
priate, independent mechanism for do- 
ing so—the U.S. Information Agency. 
Since that time the USIA has grown to 
be an important part of America’s for- 
eign policy community both in Washing- 
ton and overseas. Its mission has been to 
use communications techniques to win 
understanding abroad for the United 
States, its foreign policies, its people, and 
its culture. Considering it has labored 
under one serious handicap, the USIA 
has carried out its assignment effectively. 
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This handicap has.been the fact that 
the. professional personnel of the agency 
have been denied a career service. Mr. 
President, it is self-evident that if we are 
to have the best possible information 
service to tell America’s story to the 
world we must have the best communi- 
cations experts to do the job. USIA’s top 
professionals for 15 years have had to 
work as temporary employees. This con- 
dition has hurt morale and threatened 
the long-range excellence of the Agency’s 
performance. It has also caused increas- 
ing difficulty in attracting young and able 
people into making USIA their career. 

I am delighted that this day Congress 
has eliminated this longstanding defi- 
ciency in such an important agency of 
government by passing the Pell-Hayes 
bill, S. 633, for a career service for USIA. 

Iam confident that the USIA will move 
firmly within the provisions of this act 
to bring its service to the highest ex- 
cellence. Young people with skills and 
background in all types of communica- 
tions can look to the USIA as a place 
where they can practice their profession 
proudly. Year by year recruitment should 
now be greatly stimulated. Within the 
Agency, training measures can be em- 
ployed to improve officers in the per- 
formance of the Agency’s particular mis- 
sion. And both in Washington and in the 
scores of overseas posts USIA officers can 
now work with the tranquillity that a 
rule career service affords the deserving 
professional who has earned a place 
in it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President; I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to S. 633. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISPOSAL OF BERYL ORE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R, 14367. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on the Senate amendment to H.R. 
14367, which was read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House disagree to the 
amendment of the Senate to H.R. 14367, an 
act to authorize the disposal of beryl ore 
from the National Stockpile and the Supple- 
mental Stockpile. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the stockpile disposal law al- 
ready requires the use of sealed bids on 
a competitive basis in the disposal of 
beryl, it seems to me the amendment is 
redundant. 

I move that the Senate recede from 
its amendment to the bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of the Senate, the Subcom- 
mittee on National Stockpile and Naval 
Petroleum Reserves is in agreement with 
the position taken by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah, and we have no ob- 
jection to this amendment being cleared 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
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tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Utah. 
The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT OF 1961 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
S. 1504. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1504) to amend the Consolidated Farm- 
ers Home Administration Act of 1961, as 
amended, to provide for loans for enter- 
prises to supplement farm income and 
for farm conversion to recreation, re- 
move the annual ceiling on insured loans, 
increase the amount of unsold insured 
loans that may be made out of the fund, 
raise the aggregate annual limits on 
grants, establish a flexible loan interest 
rate, and for other purposes which was 
to strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

That the Consolidated Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Act of 1961, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended as follows: 

The first sentence of section 303 is amended 
to read as follows: “Loans may be made or 
insured under this subtitle for (1) acquiring, 
enlarging, or improving farms, including 
farm buildings, land and water development, 
use and conservation, (2) recreational uses 
and facilities, (3) enterprises needed to sup- 
plement farm income, (4) refinancing exist- 
ing indebtedness, and (5) loan closing costs.” 

Sec. 2. Section 304 is amended by inserting 
“(a)” after “subtitle”, and by changing the 
period at the end of the section to a comma 
and adding the following: “not including rec- 
reational uses and facilities, and (b) without 
regard to the requirements of sections 302 (2) 
and (3), to individual farmowners or tenants 
to finance outdoor recreational enterprises 
or to convert to recreational uses their farm- 
ing or ranching operations, including those 
heretofore financed under this title.” 

Sec. 3. Section 306(a)(2) is amended by 
changing $50,000,000” to “$100,000,000”. 

Sec. 4. The last sentence of section 306(a) 
(3) is amended by changing “1968” to “1971”. 

Sec. 5. Section 306(a)(6) is amended by 
changinug “$50,000,000” to $15,000,000". 

Src. 6. Section 308 is amended by striking 
the word “Loans” from the beginning of the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Until October 1, 1971, loans” and by striking 
the comma after the word “Secretary” and 
the phrase “aggregating not more than $450,- 
000,000 in any one year,“. 

Sec. 7. Section 309 f) is amended by 
changing 850,000,000“ to 8100, 000,000“. 

Sec. 8. Section 312 is amended by (a) re- 
vising subsection (4) to read as follows: (4) 
financing land and water development, use, 
and conservation,“; (b) inserting new items 
(5) and (6) to read as follows: “(5) without 
regard to the requirements of section 311 
(2) and (3), to individual farmers or ranch- 
ers to finance outdoor recreational enter- 
prises or to convert to recreational uses their 
farming or ranching operations, including 
those heretofore financed under this title, (6) 
enterprises needed to supplement farm in- 
come,”; and (e) by renumbering the present 
items “(5), (6), and (7) to “(7), (8), and 
(9)”. 

Sec. 9. Section 313 is amended by changing 
the colon after 835,000“ to a comma, and by 
striking the proviso in item (1). 

Sec. 10. Section 316 is amended by (a) 
striking from the first sentence “at an in- 
terest rate not to exceed 5 per centum per 
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annum,” and (b) adding at the end of the 
section the following: Loans made under 
this subtitle shall bear interest at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age market yield on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States with remain- 
ing periods to maturity comparable to the 
average maturities of such loans, adjusted 
to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum, 
plus not to exceed 1 per centum per annum 
as determined by the Secretary.” 

Sec. 11. Section 331 is amended by adding 
a new subsection (f) at the end thereof to 
read as follows: 

1) Release mortgage and other contract 
liens if it appears that they have no present 
or prospective value or that their enforce- 
ment likely would be ineffectual or un- 
economical,” 

Sec. 12. Section 333(b) of the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 is 
amended by striking the word “farming”. 


Mr, AIKEN, Mr. President, this bill 
passed the Senate unanimously last year. 
It has just passed the House with minor 
amendments. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct in my 
understanding that this matter has been 
cleared with and approved by the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana? 

Mr. AIKEN, Yes. I have discussed it 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, the Senator 
from Louisiana, and also the Senator 
from Florida. I would appreciate the co- 
operation of both. The Senator from 
Louisiana said he had no objections. 

The House did reduce the overall au- 
thorization from $150 million to $100 
million for rural water and sewage 
plants. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. The amendments of the 
House are all minor and, in fact, improve 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Vermont. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF UNIVERSAL MILI- 
TARY TRAINING AND SERVICE 
ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives on H.R. 1093. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 


the Senate the amendment of the House 
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of Representatives to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 1093) to 
amend and clarify the reemployment 
provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, an for other 
purposes, which was, on the last line of 
the Senate engrossed amendment, strike 
out 459 (g)“ and insert “459”. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the House amendment to the Sen- 
ate amendment is intended to correct a 
mistake in the Senate version of this bill. 
The mistake consisted of a reference to 
section 459(g) of title 50, appendix, 
United States Code, when the intention 
was to refer to section 459 of title 50 
appendix, United States Code. The 
amendment merely strikes (g)“ to con- 
form to the clear intent of the Senate 
report. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE COST OF RESURRECTION CITY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, few if any Americans were deluded 
by the initial claims that the costs of 
Resurrection City and the so-called Poor 
People’s Campaign would be underwrit- 
ten from private funds and that tax 
moneys would not be used. 

It is clear that the true costs of this 
ill-fated pressure campaign will never 
be known. I have, however, sought over 
the past few months to report the dollar 
values assigned to the campaign by those 
Federal agencies which appeared to be 
most prominently identified with it. 

For all practical purposes, I believe the 
figures are now final, and in order that 
the record be as complete and accurate 
as possible, I submit a table indicating 
that the total direct cost to the Federal 
Government and District of Columbia 
was in excess of $1,700,000. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the table be printed 
at this point in the Recorp as exhibit A. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXHIBIT A 


FUNDS EXPENDED IN CONNECTION WITH POOR PEOPLE'S 
CAMPAIGN 


Nature of 
last report 


Amount 
expended 


Department 


$10, 671 

805, 682 

3 277.165 

d 476, 533 

SRY 2 44,573 
n. 

Department of the Army. 02-2}; 86, 179 


1. 700, 803 


Subject to final cost determinations and settlement of claims, 
damage deposit, and suspense account. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Inasmuch 
as the Department of the Interior’s report 
of July 19 contains information not pre- 
viously available, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in its entirety, as exhibit B. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


* 
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Exutsrr B 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NaTIONAL Park SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 19, 1968. 
Hon. ROBERT C, BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: We have previously 
furnished you the total costs to this Office 
of the Poor People’s Campaign in connection 
with the occupancy of Resurrection City and 
the Solidarity Day March as $159,774. 

The costs of dismantling structures, 
grounds cleanup, and restoration of turf 
were estimated at $61,000. Although the res- 
toration of the turf is still in process we do 
have more accurate costs of this work. 

These costs to date amount to $31,900. 
The estimated costs to complete the sodding 
of the area and repair or replace trees and 
shrubbery is $30,000, or a total estimated 
cost of $61,900, 

In summary the costs are as follows: 


Resurrection City through termi- 
nation of permit....-....----.. $145, 167 
Solidarity Day March 


Dismantling of structures and res- 
toration of area: 

National Park Service costs (in- 

cludes estimated cost of un- 


finished work)) ===- 61, 900 
GSA costs (includes storage and 
transfer of real property) 29, 482 
District of Columbia Highway 
Department costs 26, 009 
S 117, 391 
C 277, 165 


An agreement has been reached with the 
S. CL. C. for them to sell the lumber stored 
at Fort Belvoir with the selling price to be 
approved by this Office, and the proceeds to 
be placed in a suspense account in the U.S, 
Treasury, to be disposed of along with the 
$5,000 deposit according to legal determina- 
tions to be made later. 

We will be happy to provide further in- 
formation regarding the actual restoration 
costs when completed, and also the final 
disposition of the initial deposit of $5,000, 
and amounts to be received from the sale 
of the lumber. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL E. DICKINSON, 
Acting Regional Director. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as exhibit C, 
a copy of a telegram dated May 21, 1968, 
which I directed to Mr. Nash Castro, 
National Capital Regional Director, Na- 
tional Park Service, questioning the ade- 
quacy of the bond obtained to restore to 
its former condition the national park 
lands used by Resurrection City. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exuisir C 
May 21, 1968, 
Mr. NASH Castro, 
Regional Director, National Capital Region, 
National Park Service, Washington, D.C.: 

Will appreciate your immediate advice as 
to whether or not guarantee required by 
section 8 of permit issued by you as Re- 
gional Director, National Capital Parks, to 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence on May 10, 1968, has been received and 
if so in what form. In view of present inten- 
sive usage will also thank you to advise me 
as to the sufficiency of this bond to “remove 
all facilities installed by or for it and shall 
restore the areas to their prior condition.” 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator, Chairman, District of Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee, Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. At the 
time Mr, Castro appeared before the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Appropriations Sub- 
committee, I inserted into the hearing 
record his reply to my telegram, and in- 
quired again as to his opinion of the ade- 
quacy of the $5,000 bond. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
excerpt of these hearings be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, to be followed 
by a clipping from the Evening Star of 
Tuesday, July 30. These would appear 
as exhibits D and E. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exnuistr D 

Senator Byrrp. I insert in the record at this 
point. your letter to me of May 24 outlining 
the view that the $5,000 bond plus possible 
salvage rates would be sufficient to insure 
that the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, as permittee, would fulfill its obliga- 
tion under the permit or to indemnify the 
National Park Service in the event the per- 
mittee should default in carrying out its ob- 
ligations. 

Is this still your view? 

(The letter follows:) 

May 24, 1968. 
Hon, ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Byrrp: By way of further 
follow-up to your telegram of May 21, we 
believe the $5,000 cash deposit made by the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
to conform to the requirements of the permit 
as suficient to cover the removal of the fa- 
cilities installed by them on park land in 
the District of Columbia. This represents the 
combined judgment of those who negotiated 
with the SCLC people on the permit. 

On the basis of our discussions with their 
negotiators, we feel quite confident that 
SCLC will remove their installations, for 
they led us to believe they wish to recover 
their deposit. 

Our judgment may be incorrect, but if it is 
we shall be much surprised. In any case, we 
consider the amount to be adequate if the 
responsibility should fall to us to remove or 
contract with others to remove the facilities 
installed by SCLC. Salvage value of the lum- 
ber is believed to be sufficiently high to at- 
tract private salvage firms. We believe that 
salvage could be contracted at little or no 
cost to the Government, 

In respect to power lines and poles installed 
on the site by PEPCO for SCLC, a deposit of 
$7,850 was made by SCLC to the utility com- 
pany, This amount includes the cost of re- 
moving the poles and lines. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nasu CASTRO, 
Regional Director. 
BOND SUFFICIENCY 

Mr. Casrro, It is still my view, Mr, Chair- 
man, 

Senator Brno. It is still your view that the 
$5,000 bond is sufficient? 

Mr. Castro. Yes, sir, as of now it is. It de- 
pends on compliance we have with the per- 
mit. 


My own impression of things is this: They 
have an investment of lumber in the site, 
I understand, in excess of $70,000. I don't feel 
they can afford to abandon it. If they did, 
I am sure any contractor would be happy 
to come in and salvage it and restore the 
site. 

EXHIBIT: E 
From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 30, 1968] 


TENT CITY LUMBER SOLD FOR $5,500 


The National Park Service today an- 
nounced the sale of the lumber salvaged 
from Resurrection City to a Johnson City, 
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Tenn., firm for $5,500. The agency had hoped 
to sell the lumber for $18,000 to $20,000. But, 
a spokesman said, the bid from the Greybeal 
& Smith firm was the only one and the lum- 
ber, now in storage at Ft. Belvoir, Va., is in 
danger of deterioration. 

As called for in an agreement with the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
sponsors of the Poor People’s Campaign, the 
money will go into a trust fund pending a 
legal determination of who gets it—the Park 
Service or the SCLC. The federal agency has 
sought the money to help pay costs of re- 
storing the Resurrection City site. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. This 
newspaper story relates that the salvaged 
lumber which was said to have cost in 
excess of $70,000 when new was sold last 
week for $5,500. This together with the 
$5,000 bond will be less than one-tenth 
of the costs incurred by the Government 
in dismantling the structures and re- 
storing the area. 

In reviewing my files on this subject, 
I note that in Mr. Castro's letter of May 
10, 1968, granting the Southern Chris- 
tion Leadership Conference a permit to 
utilize national park lands for the con- 
struction of “Resurrection City, U. S. A.,“ 
paragraph 8 reads as follows: 

Upon cessation of the use of the designated 
areas under this permit, Permittee shall re- 
move all facilities installed by or for it and 
shall restore the areas to their prior condi- 
tion, reasonable wear and tear of the turf ex- 
cepted. To guarantee compliance with this 
requirement, Permittee shall deposit $5,000 
in cash with the National Park Service or 
shall execute an undertaking in the amount 
of $5,000 with two sufficient sureties satis- 
factory to the National Park Service or to 
furnish a contractual commitment therefor 
satisfactory to the National Park Service. 


I also note that the assurances con- 
tained in the paragraph set forth above 
were accepted and agreed to for the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence on May 10, 1968, by Mr. Bernard 
LaFayette, Jr., national coordinator of 
Washington Poor People’s Campaign, 
and Mr. Walter E. Fauntroy, director, 
Washington bureau, Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. 

Clearly the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference has an obligation to 
live up to its commitment, and I to- 
gether with many other American tax- 
payers will look forward with interest as 
to how this account will be finally set- 
tled by those who have been charged 
with protecting the Government's inter- 
est in this matter. 


CONGESTION AT NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
this morning’s Washington Post carried 
an article by Richard M. Cohen concern- 
ing the serious and growing safety haz- 
ards resulting from the congestion of 
flights at National Airport. 

Mr. Cohen reported that recently a 
Presidential support plane narrowly 
avoided a collision with a commercial jet 
over Mount Vernon when a tower con- 
troller became too busy directing other 
flights to contact the planes involved. 

This incident emphasizes the danger- 
ous conditions at National Airport. 

The national president of the associ- 
ation representing the Nation's control- 
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lers—Kenneth T. Lyons—is quoted as 
Saying: 

The safety factor at National has degener- 
ated to a point that almost daily there are 
reported and unreported near-misses, aver- 
aging five a day. 


Mr. President, must we wait for a 
major disaster before we take steps to 
correct this situation? Can we any longer 
avoid our responsibility to assure the 
safety of those who use National Airport 
and those who live in its vicinity? 

I have warned many times in the past 
that air traffic at National Airport had 
passed the saturation point. It is not 
reasonable for the airlines to continue 
expanding their use of this facility. 

Yet, these airlines have proposed major 
improvements at National, including the 
lengthening of its runway, in order to ac- 
commodate more and bigger jets. It may 
be possible to do this but it is not possible 
to expand the airspace above National 
Airport. 

So, no matter what might be done to 
improve ground facilities at National, we 
will still have the safety problem which 
results from too many planes in the air 
at the same time over the same area. 

The only solution is to divert some of 
these flights to other airports. The logi- 
cal alternative is Dulles International 
Airport which was designed for this spe- 
cific purpose. It is one of the most mod- 
ern airports in the world, but it is also 
one of the most under utilized. 

Mr. President, I call upon the airlines, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Federal 
Aviation Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and all other re- 
sponsible parties to take immediate steps 
to alleviate congestion at National in the 
interest of public safety. 


EARTHQUAKE IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
some time now the news tickers have 
been carrying reports of an earthquake 
centering in Manila in the Philippine 
Isiands. A number of Filipinos are dead 
and many more are injured because of 
this terrible catastrophe. Damage to 
buildings in Manila has been extensive 
and the cost cannot even be estimated. 

Mr. President, the earthquake presents 
another difficulty to the Republic of the 
Philippines. It is one I am sure that the 
Filipino people under the leadership of 
President Marcos will face up to and 
surmount. 

This castrophe has struck the Republic 
of the Philippines just as it was begin- 
ning to move forward rapidly in many 
fields—in agricultural production, the 
road building and schools as well as in 
social services. These advances will have 
strengthened the Republic to meet this 
natural calamity. 

I wish to express through President 
Marcos to the people of the Philippines 
the great distress of the Senate at this 
catastrophe and to let them know that 
we feel for them, sympathize with them, 
and if there is any way we can be of 
service to these long-time friends and 
allies, we stand ready and willing to do 
everything we possibly can. The Senate, 
I know, joins with me in the hope and 
prayer that the damage, the deaths, and 
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the injuries will not be overwhelming, 
that the losses will be kept to a minimum 
and that the recovery will be rapid: 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

na bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
805—ADJOURNMENT FROM TODAY 
TO SEPTEMBER 4, 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on House Concurrent Resolution 
805. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 805, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Friday, August 2, 1968, it 
stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian, 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to House 
Concurrent Resolution 805 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

In line 2, after the word “the”, strike out 
“House” and insert Congress“. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The House concurrent resolution (No. 
805), as amended, was agreed to as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
Congress adjourns on Friday, August 2, 1968, 
it stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian, 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the resolution as amended remain 
at the desk until everything is completed. 
I recall an incident 8 years ago when I 
was left holding the bag, because of 
being too eager to have approved a reso- 
lution of this sort. I do not intend to do 
that ever again, until the business of the 
Senate is completed. 


AUTHORITY TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
submit House Concurrent Resolution 
806, and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
as resolution will be read by the 
Clerk. 
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The legislative clerk read the concur- 
rent resolution H. Con. Res. 806), as fol- 
lows; 

H. Con. Res. 806 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 

(the Senate concurring), That notwith- 
standing any adjournment of the two Houses 
until September 4, 1968, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President 
of the Senate be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized to sign enrolled bills and joint re- 
solutions duly passed by the two Houses and 
found truly enrolled, i 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the-present-consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, soon af- 
ter he came to Capitol Hill several years 
ago, I learned to know our late colleague, 
Robert Kennedy. From the first I recog- 
nized him as a man with a fine mind and 
rare talents. Later, I saw repeated evi- 
dences of his tremendous energy and 
complete dedication to his work. 

I believe as fine a tribute as can be 
given a person is a frank appraisal of 
your impressions of him as he performs 
his duties, especially in public life. 

From year to year, then, I viewed the 
fine contributions that he made to a ma- 
jor Senate committee as a highly valu- 
able staff member. Later, I saw his talent 
for organization and the splendid overall 
job he did in managing the primary and 
presidential campaigns of the late Presi- 
dent, John Kennedy. 

Our late colleague became Attorney 
General and served with distinction for 
almost 4 years. He showed a mature, pro- 
fessional, and official judgment. I saw 
every evidence that he was dedicated to 
this job. Then, and later as a Senator, I 
learned firsthand that he was a man of 
tremendous capacity in his knowledge of 
our Government. I saw him as one who 
could quickly and readily make firm de- 
cisions of the most important nature. He 
was effective indeed in dealing with the 
many grave problems that confronted 
him. Certainly, he was highly attractive 
to millions of people in political as well 
as personal matters, and was a leader by 
force of intellect and willpower. I did 
not share his opinion in all questions but 
I recognized him as a very formidable 
3 and molder of opinion in many 
fields. 

I look upon the manner of the passing 
of our late colleague and friend as a great 
personal and political tragedy. It was a 
personal tragedy for him to lose his own 
life, and for his family to lose him. It 
was a political tragedy for a forceful and 
fearless leader to be lost, when dedica- 
tion and energy are so badly needed in 
our political life. 
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There were few times that he and I 
voted together except on matters of pro- 
cedures and there were times when, 
frankly, I could not understand his posi- 
tion. At the same time, I realized there 
were times when he perhaps could not 
understand my position, but we could al- 
ways deal with each other in confidence. 
While he was Attorney General and 
while he was a Senator, we were very 
often on opposite sides or pitted against 
each other in public matters. But on or 
off the Senate floor, he always told me 
the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
about every matter that we discussed. 
This was a cardinal virtue in which I can 
take pride as well as share with his other 
friends and with each member of his 
fine family. 

As an American, as a former colleague 
and friend, I am thankful for the con- 
tribution that he made and shall cherish 
the memory of his virtues. 

I mourn his untimely passing and the 
loss sustained by his family, his coun- 
try and the Senate. To his surviving wid- 
ow and to each of his children as well as 
his other relatives, Mrs. Stennis and I 
extend our heartfelt sympathy in their 
earthly loss and pray that God will 
sustain them now and in the years 
ahead. 

May God rest the soul of our former 
colleague, Robert Kennedy. 


RETIREMENT OF GEN, WILLIAM F. 
McKEE AS ADMINISTRATOR OF 
FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on July 
31, Gen. William F. McKee retired as 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration. 

General McKee leaves that position 
after 39 years of Government service— 
35 years in the military, 4 years in Gov- 
ernment—of which 3 were spent as the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration. 

He leaves Government service after a 
very distinguished career that has been 
marked by highly effective service to 
his country. 

During the period he was head of the 
FAA he faced some of the most pressing 
problems the country has faced since 
the beginning of aviation. Because of 
the fine work he has done, a solid foun- 
dation has been laid for outstanding 
progress in developing aviation and es- 
pecially in safety in the air. 

Under his direction many of the 
services of the FAA have been greatly 
improved. Long-needed services have 
been established, all of which have been 
of great value to all the people as well 
as to the aviation industry. 

On his appointment as head of the 
Federal Aviation Administration, the 
President of the United States described 
General McKee as “one of the most 
knowledgeable and competent adminis- 
trators in the Defense Department.” 

I know from my personal association 
with him in the military and while he 
was head of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration that his work in whatever 
he has undertaken has been outstand- 
ing. He is imaginative, dedicated, wise, 
and industrious. 
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His leaving will be a loss, but he has 
helped to establish the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration as a continuing or- 
ganization and has inspired the em- 
ployees of that agency to continue their 
fine work and to carry on in the same 
manner as when he was in charge. 

The remarks he made in saying fare- 
well to his staff are typical of his fine 
spirit and of his dedication. 

I ask unanimous consent that they be 
inserted in the RECORD. ’ 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL MCKEE’s FAREWELL REMARKS TO THE 
STAFF—JULY 31, 1968 

First, I want to express to all of you my 
admiration and respect for a great Job under 
quite difficult circumstances. The FAA oper- 
ates around the clock, 24 hours a day, 365 
days a year—with a tempo which increases 
each day. 

All of you are well aware of the problems 
of yesterday and the problems of today— 
let us look at tomorrow. 

The country will become each day more 
oa more dependent on air transportation 

th: 

For the transportation of people 

For the transportation of cargo. 

I have stressed to the Congress, to the 
Administration, to the public, and to the 
aviation community that the resources, from 
whatever source, must be provided in the 
interest of (a) The safety of the system, 
(b) The operational effectiveness of the sys- 
tem, (c) The economy of the country. 

Failure to provide the people, the facilities 
and equipment, and the resources for re- 
search and development can only mean 
strangulation in the growth of civil avia- 
tion—with its disastrous effect on our econ- 
omy and, I am afraid, on the safety of our 
operation. 

We have laid this whole picture out before 
the Congress. I am convinced the leaders in 
the Congress understand and are willing to 
do what they can to help. 

The President. well recognizes the problem 
and, as you know, has submitted legislation 
to help provide the needed resources. 

We in the FAA know what needs to be done 
and what it will cost over the next five years— 
and even beyond. The FAA—you people— 
have the capability and the talent to do it. 

It is past time now for the aviation com- 
munity to pull together and give us the sup- 
port that we need to do the job for them and 
more importantly, for the country. Each day 
we wait is another day lost. We cannot afford 
to shove this problem under the rug for an- 
other year. 

I know in my heart each one of you will 
continue each day to do the best job you 
know how—which reminds me of a famous 
sentence in the English language When 
you have done the very best you can the 
angels in heaven can't do better.“ 

In conclusion, I want all of you to know as 
I leave that I will continue to support you 
wherever and whenever I can to my very 
utmost. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I would 
like to add that even though General 
McKee and I were friendly in our work 
and I appreciated what personal con- 
tacts I had with him, we were not what 
one might call close personal friends, and 
what I say about him here as an out- 
standing administrator is not based on 
any personal feelings. My attention was 
attracted to him even before I became a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. He has been an outstanding influ- 
ence. He is industrious, He really has left 
a fine job done behind him. 
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This year I happened to handle the 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
Transportation, and felt there the influ- 
ence of his fine work in that Department. 
I know how he responded to the grave 
emergency and really critical situation 
that has arisen with reference to over- 
crowded air travel, so far as controller 
problems are concerned, as well as some 
of the equipment. He has been outstand- 
ing in meeting that emergency as well as 
planning for the future. It was at his 
prompting that the Senate adopted an 
amendment to meet that problem. That 
amendment has been finally approved by 
both Houses in a bill that went to the 
President’s desk yesterday. 


THE BIAFRAN FAMINE A WORLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I know the 
hour is late and the Senate wants to 
recess and Senators want to get away. I 
shall detain the Senate but a few min- 
utes, because this matter is terribly im- 
portant, 

Mr. President, although the hour is 
late, before we recess I want to call the 
attention of the Senate to the terrible 
famine in Biafra and to the bloody and 
merciless war which has cost the lives of 
more than 200,000 people over the past 
year in this small African country. 

The photographs of starving children 
which have appeared in the American 
press tear at our heartstrings. And stor- 
ies that have appeared in the press in the 
last few days indicate that the situation 
is getting worse by the hour. On this 
point I would like to quote from an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the New York 
Times on July 30, 1968: 

Death strikes everywhere—in hospitals, in 
mission stations, even by the roadside. At the 
Okpala Mission 80 miles west of here, the 
Rev. Ken Doheny is close to weeping as 7,000 
children assemble at dusk, their bony hands 
outstretched. 

“They used to come here every night for a 
little soup—milk or bean,“ he reports. “Now 
we have nothing left. This is a children’s war. 
They're all doomed, the lot of them.” 


Despite incredible difficulties, a number 
of private organizations, mostly notably 
the International Red Cross, CARITAS, 
and Church World Service, have been 
doing their utmost to alleviate the suffer- 
ing in Biafra. But a point has now been 
reached where nothing short of an inter- 
national emergency effort can prevent 
the death and starvation of millions of 
civilians in Biafra. 

The possibility of such an emergency 
action has been widely discussed. But 
it has proved impossible thus far to 
achieve an agreement on arrangements. 

The Nigerian Government has offered 
to open us a land corridor for food ship- 
ment to Biafra. But the Biafrans have 
adamantly refused to agree to this, first 
of all, because the operation would be 
under the effective control of those 
whom they regard as mortal enemies, 
and second, because they fear the food 
will be poisoned. According to press re- 
ports these fears are not without founda- 
tion, because there have already been 
a number of instances of poisoned food 
reaching Biafra from Nigeria. 
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The Biafran authorities, for their 
part, have taken a stand in favor of 
anemergency airlift under internation- 
al auspices. In this position, they are 
supported by the major international 
organizations engaged in relief activities 
in Biafra. Quoting unnamed officials of 
these organizations, last Tuesday’s issue 
of the New York Times made the point 
that two American C-130 transports, fly- 
ing a daylight shuttle from the offshore 
islands of Fernando Po and South Tome, 
would be able to take in the 200 tons 
of food a day necessary to prevent a 
major famine. The article said that there 
are some 2,000 tons of emergency food 
supplies already stored in warehouses 
in the offshore islands waiting to be 
transported. 

Unfortunately, the proposal for a day- 
light air shuttle has been fought tooth 
and nail by the Nigerian Government, 
despite the fact that they would have 
nothing to fear if the operation were 
conducted under the control of the In- 
ternational Red Cross, or the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity, or the United 
Nations. 

The State Department has shipped 
large quantities of food to nearby points, 
ready to be moved into Biafra as soon as 
the necessary arrangements can be 
made. But it distresses me that the De- 
partment has thus far taken no action 
to break the political logjam which is 
preventing the delivery of food to the 
starving people of Biafra. Indeed, the 
only action that has been made public 
is an appeal to the Biafran authorities 
to accept defeat and come to terms with 
the Nigerians. 

Since hundreds or even thousands are 
dying every day, I do not think that we 
can afford to postpone an effective in- 
ternational relief action until after an 
agreement is achieved between the Ni- 
gerian and Biafran authorities, or until 
all hostilities come to an end. Such a de- 
lay might very well cost the lives of mil- 
lions of innocent civilians. 

I believe that we should use our utmost 
influence to break this logjam and to 
persuade the Nigerian authorities to 
agree to the immediate establishment 
of an emergency airlift. 

I realize the delicacy of the situation. 
But I am convinced that such an initia- 
tive would evoke the support of the Or- 
ganization of African Unity, of the 
United Nations, and of civilized opinion 
the world over. 

If two C-130 transport planes can save 
the lives of literally millions of people in 
Biafra, and, if we have the planes and 
the food to provide, then it would be 
nothing short of criminal if we failed to 
mount an airlift because of political 
bickering on the part of the combatants. 

Quite apart from this, I strongly urge 
that we use all of our influence in favor 
of an immediate cease-fire. This is the 
position which would have the concur- 
rence of important members of the Or- 
ganization of African Unity, including 
some of the more radical members as 
well as some of the more conservative 
members. 

It is a position moreover which would 
in no way conflict with our commitment 
to neutrality. 
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Regrettably, our neutrality thus far 
has been slanted in favor of Nigeria. 

Both the British and the Russians have 
been sending large quantities of arms to 
Nigeria, and the Russian Ilyushin bomb- 
ers have been used with devastating 
effect against the populated areas of 
Biafra. 

Incidentally, there are persistent re- 
ports that, in return for the massive 
assistance they have given Nigeria, the 
Soviet Government will be accorded port 
facilities in Lagos for units of the Red 
Navy. I am disposed to believe these re- 
ports, first, for the reason that the So- 
viets do not do anything for nothing, 
and, second, because of the alarming 
influence of the hundreds of Soviet tech- 
nicians, advisers, and teachers who now 
play so important a role in the Nigerian 
apparatus of government and education. 

While all this has been going on, we 
have, in the name of neutrality, not 
merely abstained from shipping any- 
thing to Biafra that could be used to 
help the Biafrans defend themselves, but 
we have even sought to put obstacles in 
the way of individual Americans, who, 
out of an honest sympathy for the Bi- 
afran cause, have been seeking to assist 
them by flying in supplies. 

Our position on the Biafran secession, 
like our position on Katanga in the Congo 
crisis of 1961-62, seems to spring from 
a blind and categorical opposition to any 
secession by any minority or grouping 
in one of the newly emerging nations of 
Africa. We tend to regard the arbitrary 
frontiers of colonialism as sacrosanct. 
da do not understand the reason for 

Perhaps it is because we tend to apply 
the lessons of our own history without 
discrimination to situations that are dif- 
ferent in a hundred ways. 

The American Civil War was fought 
to keep united a nation that, by and large, 
had common ethnic origins, shared a 
common culture, and had already been 
in existence as a political entity for al- 
mosta century. 

The unity of Nigeria at the point where 
it achieved nationhood, on the other 
hand, was an essentially artificial geo- 
graphic unity foisted on the Nigerian 
peoples by British colonialism. 

The eastern Ibos, who have now set 
up their own state of Biafra, have vir- 
tually nothing in common with the 
northern Hausas. The Ibos are Chris- 
tians. The Hausas are Moslems. They are 
different ethnically, they speak differ- 
ent languages and,: overall, their cul- 
tures are far removed from each other. 

When some 40,000 Ibos were massa- 
cred by the Hausa majority in northern 
Nigeria in September of 1966, and when 
the remaining Ibos were driven from the 
north as refugees, the fragile artificial 
unity that had been put together by the 
British came apart. On May 30, 1967, 
Biafra declared its independence. 

So much blood has already been spilt 
between Hausas and Ibos that it is 
highly questionable whether a unified 
Nigeria can be put together again. 

This has recently been recognized by 
France and it has also been recognized 
e of the leading statesmen in 

ca. 
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For example, Felix Houpouet-Boigny, 
the esteemed) President of the Ivory 
Coast, said in a recent statement: 

I want . to cry out my indignation 
in the face of the inexplicable indifference— 
culpable indifference—of the whole world 
with respect to the massacres of which Biafra 
has been the theatre for more than ten 
months. I rejoin my country, pained, indig- 
nant, deeply upset and revolted by the pro- 
longation of this atrocious war which rages 
in Biafra and which has already cost more 
than 200,000 human lives, not to count the 
immeasurable cost in destruction of all 
kinds, in a country definitely rich but still 
under-developed. 

Unity will be the fruit of the common 
will to live together; it should not be im- 
posed by force by one group upon another. 

Insofar as we Africans form a part of the 
world, we could not but be astonished at 
how little we are valued; at the indifference 
with which people treat everything that con- 
cerns us. 

We must realize this ineluctable fact: even 
if, as a result of this military superiority 
in men and material, Nigeria succeeds in 
occupying the whole of Biafra, the problem 
of the secession will not be solved, There 
will, therefore, be no real peace in Nigeria 
as long as Biafra fights for its independence, 


Kenneth Kaunda, the President of 
Zambia, spoke with equal eloquence in 
his statement of May 20, 1968, recog- 
nizing Biafra. This is what he said: 

The tragedy which has befallen the Feder- 
ation of Nigeria is a most unwelcome event in 
this phase of Africa’s development. The cur- 
rent war and the atrocious excesses com- 
mitted in waging the war, the loss of human 
life and property, have shaken this contin- 
ent and there are no prospects yet that Biafra 
can yield to what has almost become a war 
of attrition. 

This Government is convinced that the 
heritage of bitterness stemming from this 
horrifying war will make it impossible to 
create any basis for political unity of Biafra 
and Nigeria. The Zambian Government 
therefore has decided to recognize the Repub- 
lic of Biafra as a sovereign and independent 
state. 

We hope that the establishment of this Re- 
public will now allow Nigeria and the peo- 
ple of Biafra to work out a better framework 
for co-operation in order to ensure a better 
platform for more realistic unity among 
themselves in order to live in peace and to 
foster African unity in the spirit of brother- 
hood and mutual co-operation for the bene- 
fit of all the peoples of that region.” 


Mr. President, if there is to be a dur- 
able peace, there will have to be a cease- 
fire. If, on the other hand, the Nigerians 
insist on pushing their offensive until 
they have completely obliterated the Bi- 
afran resistance, this will rule out the 
possibility of a durable peace between 
Ibos and Hausas for a century to come. 

But whatever our Government may de- 
cide to do politically, it is my earnest 
hope that it will move with the utmost 
expedition and without equivocation of 
any kind to mount the international 
emergency airlift which alone can save 
millions of Biafrans from an agonizing 
death. 


WHOLESOME POULTRY PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION ACT—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
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Senate to the bill (H.R, 16363). to clarify 
and otherwise amend the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act, to provide for co- 
operation with appropriate State agen- 
cies with respect to State poultry prod- 
ucts inspection programs, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senate amendment to H.R. 16363 was a 
complete substitute for the House text, 
but it differed from the House text in 
only eight respects, as follows: 

First, the Senate amendment, omitted 
the word “knowingly” from section 9(a) 
of the Poultry Products Inspection Act 
as requiring too high a proof of viola- 
tions of the act. This change conformed 
it to the corresponding provision of the 
Meat Inspection Act approved last year. 
The House conferees agreed to this 
change. 

Second, the Senate amendment pro- 
vided interested parties with an oppor- 
tunity to present their views orally with 
respect to proposed rulemaking under 
the Poultry Products Inspection Act. The 
House conferees agreed to this provision. 

Third, the Senate amendment ex- 
pressed the intent of Congress that con- 
demnation of poultry for disease be sup- 
ported by scientific fact and be achieved 
through uniform inspection: The House 
conferees concurred in this provision. 

Fourth, the Senate amendment pro- 
hibited the Secretary from requiring any 
change in the official inspection legend. 
The House conferees felt that this pro- 
vision was too restrictive and that while 
no change in the inspection legend is 
now contemplated, the Secretary should 
be left free to change it if, after hearing 
the views of all interested parties, he 
determines that such a change is neces- 
sary. The conferees felt that such a hear- 
ing should be held before any change 
should be made. This prohibition is 
omitted from the conference substitute. 

Fifth, the Senate amendment struck 
out a requirement of the House bill that 
labeling information be placed on both 
the carcass and the container in the case 
of nonconsumer packaged careasses. The 
House conferees felt that the decision as 
to whether the labeling of carcasses, in 
addition to containers, was necessary for 
the protection of the public and was 
practicable should be left to the Secre- 
tary. The conference substitute makes it 
clear that such carcass labeling is to be 
required only when the Secretary makes 
such determination. 

Sixth, the Senate amendment pro- 
hibited States from imposing storage or 
handling regulations which might act as 
trade barriers to interfere with the free 
flow of poultry products in interstate 
commerce. The conferees made it clear 
that this provision is intended to apply 
only to barriers which “unduly” inter- 
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fere with such commerce. This was the 
intention of the Senate. The Senate 
amendment in conjunction with this 
provision extended the Secretary’s au- 
thority to regulate storage and handling 
to retail stores and other establishments 
which make purchases in commerce, and 
the conference substitute accords with 
the Senate amendment in this respect. 

Seventh, the Senate amendment dif- 
fered in a number of respects from the 
House provisions with respect to exemp- 
tions for small producers and processors. 
The conference substitute is generally in 
accord with the Senate amendment. It 
provides for an exemption, subject to 
sanitary and similar requirements, for 
producers and processors slaughtering 
not more than 5,000 turkeys annually, or 
an equivalent number of other poultry— 
counting four birds of other species for 
each turkey. 

The conference substitute provides, in 
addition, for an exemption from all 
provisions of the act for producers 
slaughtering not more than 250 turkeys 
annually, or an equivalent number of 
other birds on the basis of four other 
birds per turkey. 

Eighth, the Senate amendment 
amended the provision of the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act dealing with im- 
ports to conform it to the corresponding 
provisions adopted last year in the Ped- 
eral Meat Inspection Act. Under existing 
law, imports may be admitted only if the 
Department determines that the system 
of poultry inspection in the exporting 
country is the substantial equivalent of 
the U.S. system, and if other require- 
ments are met. The Senate amendment 
did not differ greatly from this by im- 
posing the same requirements for im- 
ports as domestic products. There 
is little substantive difference, but the 
House felt that the Senate provision 
might be regarded by other countries 
as imposing additional requirements that 
might serve as a basis for retaliatory ac- 
tion. Furthermore, the United States is 
a poultry exporter to a much greater 
extent that it is a poultry importer. Con- 
sequently the conference substitute omits 
this provision of the Senate amendment. 

Mr, President, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
pe is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. 

The report was agreed to. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
805—AUGUST ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that House Concurrent Resolution 
805, the adjournment resolution; now be 
sent to the House of Representatives, be- 
cause there may or may not be only one 
more item for the Senate to consider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
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President had approved and signed the 
following acts and joint resolutions: 
On July 27, 1968: 

S. 3102. An act to extend until November 1, 
1970, the period for compliance with certain 
safety standards in the case of passenger 
vessels operating on the inland rivers and 
waterways. 

On July 29, 1968: 

S. 510. An act providing for full disclosure 
of corporate equity ownership of securities 
under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934; 

S. 1299. An act to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 to permit regulation of 
the amount of credit that may be extended 
and maintained with respect to securities 
that are not registered on a national secu- 
rities exchange; 

S. 2986. An act to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution to amend 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to au- 
thorize an investigation of the effect on the 
securities markets of the operation of institu- 
tional investors. 

On July 30, 1968: 

S. 1941. An act to prevent, abate, and con- 
trol air pollution in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3456. An act to provide that the prosecu- 
tion of the offenses of disorderly conduct and 
lewd, indecent, or obscene acts shall be con- 
ducted in the name of and for the benefit of 
the District of Columbia; 

S. 3495. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to modify certain use restrictions 
on a tract of land in the State of Iowa in 
order that such land may be used as a site 
for the construction of buildings or other im- 
provements for the Iowa Law Enforcement 
Academy; and 

S. J. Res. 181, Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the week of 
August 4 through August 10, 1968, as “Pro- 
fessional Photography Week.” 

On August 1, 1968: 

S. 3497. An act to assist in the provision 
of housing for low and moderate income 
families, and to extend and amend laws 
relating to housing and urban development. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States sub- 
mitting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 2468. An act for the relief of Dr. George 
S. Ioannides; and 

S. 2488. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
Agustin Pereira-Valdes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 3710) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and 
harbors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes. 
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EARTHQUAKES IN THE PHILIPPINES 
AND MEXICO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
earlier today I discussed the earthquake 
which had occurred in the Philippines, 
centering on the capital of that Repub- 
lic, Manila. Since that time, I have noted 
that an earthquake also occurred in 
Mexico City. While the destruction ap- 
parently is not as severe as that which 
has been reported from the Philippines, 
the damage is nevertheless extensive, 
with some deaths and many injuries. 

I extend on behalf of the Senate the 
understanding and the sympathy of the 
Senate to the Mexican people in their 
hour of difficulty and express to the ad- 
ministration of that great Republic under 
the Presidency of Gustavo Diaz Ordaz 
our feelings of regret and sorrow that 
such an event has occurred. 

We stand ready to be of whatever as- 
sistance we can to the people of Mexico 
in this time of distress and express the 
hope that the affliction will be mitigated, 
e, gona limited, and the recovery 
rapid. 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, yester- 
day at long last an age-old water con- 
troversy was set at rest. A bitter dispute 
over the waters of the Colorado River 
in the Southwestern part of the United 
States was concluded. 

During the last half century, while it 
raged, it saw occasional outbursts of gun- 
fire across State lines, long periods of 
vituperation between public officials of 
some of the States, and somewhat rare 
moments of reason and lucidity during 
which public servants in that area of 
the country sought to find a way out of 
the morass. 

Yesterday the Senate and House con- 
ferees agreed, one short of unanimously, 
to approve a compromise proposal which 
surely represents forward progress. The 
conference report will come to the Sen- 
ate and to the other body when Congress 
reconvenes on September 4. 

As a Senator from California and as a 
Senator of the United States, Iam proud 
to have been a member of the conference 
and to have played a role in fashioning 
the conference agreement. The enormous 
problem of sharing the waters in this 
stream has confronted Arizona and Cal- 
ifornia and Nevada and the four States 
in the Upper Colorado River Basin in 
every Congress in which I have served, 
and in many of those preceding my 
service. 

In my view the interests of my State, 
as well as of our Nation, have been well 
served by the agreement which was 
reached yesterday. The conference re- 
port brings to a realistic and fair con- 
clusion many of the disputes which have 
harried. the States of the river basin 
since 1922, the year in which those repre- 
sentatives of those States signed an 
agreement called the Colorado River 
Compact. 

Our proposal authorizes the central 
Arizona project, so vital to the State of 
Arizona, to keep vast areas of that State 
from returning to the desert. 

It involves a $832 million reclamation 
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undertaking providing for the construc- 
tion of a system of aqueducts, dams, 
canals, and pumping stations which, 
when constructed, will transport water 
of the Colorado River to the areas of 
Phoenix and Tucson. But our conference 
report does far more than that. 

The conference report recognizes that 
the fortunes of our fellow Americans who 
live in the Pacific Southwest are inter- 
dependent now, and will be independent, 
on the morrow and that we must face 
and solve the inevitable water shortages 
of that entire region before they arise 
in the years ahead. It stands for the prop- 
osition that together all of us who call 
the Pacific Southwest our home shall 
travel together in good comradeship, rec- 
ognizing that every basin State faces 
essentially, if in varying degrees, the 
same specter of water shortage later on 
in this century. 

Our proposal contains provisions 
which are most crucial to the State I 
have the honor to represent, the State 
of California, In 1928, Congress enacted 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act. It 
stands as a milestone in the superb 
career of one of my great predecessors, 
one of the true giants of the U.S. Sen- 
ate and of American government, the 
late Hiram W. Johnson. That act pro- 
vided for the construction of Hoover 
Dam, but as a precondition it required 
the people of California, acting through 
their legislature, to agree then and in 
the future to limit their use of Colorado 
River water apportioned to the Lower 
Basin by article IL(a) of the compact 
to 4,400,000 acre-feet of water per year, 
plus one-half of any unapportioned 
excess. 

Through the years, as my State has 
exploded in population to become the 
largest State of the Union, with 20 mil- 
lion and more people today, California 
was able to put to high, beneficial use 
nearly a million acre-feet in addition to 
that to which she was required to limit 
herself in 1929. 

The report recognizes that a new 
Federal undertaking in Arizona should 
not supplant existing development in 
Arizona, Nevada, and California. It ac- 
knowledges the essential fairness of the 
time-honored doctrine of water law: 
“First in time, first in right.” On that 
principle, for which we from California 
have been contending since the very 
beginning of this controversy, all exist- 
ing uses in Arizona and Nevada will be 
protected, and 4.4 million acre-feet of 
California’s existing uses are given 
priority over the uses created by the 
central Arizona project in the event of 
shortage. Thus, for California, not the 
amount of water my State has been us- 
ing this year and last year and the year 
before is protected to her, but as to the 
reduced amount of 4,400,000 acre-feet 
my State is granted priority on the basis 
of “first in time, first in right“ in perpe- 
tuity. 

After the project costs of the Boulder 
Canyon project are repaid, sometime in 
the late 1980’s, revenues will be avail- 
able from the sale of electricity gener- 
ated at Hoover, Parker, and Davis hy- 
droelectric powerplants. Our confer- 
ence report will divide those revenues. 
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It will allow Arizona to subsidize the 
central Arizona project through the use 
of revenues from the sale of power for 
use in Arizona. However, it will retain 
the revenues from the sale of power for 
use in California and Nevada to help 
finance works to bring more water into 
the river. 

The conference report deals fairly 
with the complex question of an interna- 
tional obligation on the river. In 1944, 
the United States entered into a treaty 
with the Republic of Mexico by which 
the United States agreed to let 1.5 mil- 
lion acre-feet of Colorado River water 
flow into the arid lands of our sister re- 
public each year. Unfortunately, it was 
subsequently discovered that there would 
not be enough water in the Colorado 
River to give Mexico 1.5 million acre-feet 
each year and to supply the amounts al- 
located to the States in both the Upper 
and Lower Basins by article III (a) of 
the compact. 

In other words, Mr. President, the un- 
happy fact is that the early estimates 
of supply of water in the river were ex- 
aggerated. Recognizing that fact, the 
conference proposal makes the burden 
of building works to supply water to meet 
the Mexican treaty obligation an obliga- 
tion of the entire Nation, which it is, and 
not simply an obligation of the water 
users of the Pacific Southwest, which it is 
not. The obligation arises by treaty ap- 
proved by the U.S. Senate, and repre- 
sents an assumed burden which runs to 
the country as a whole. 

The report further provides for ex- 
haustive studies of methods by which 
new water may be brought into the 
Colorado River. Inventories of the sup- 
plies and of the needs of the entire West 
may be made, The report, however, pro- 
vides for a 10-year moratorium before 
transbasin diversion works from the 
Pacific Northwest to the Pacific South- 
west can be studied. 

By the most optimistic of water sup- 
ply estimates, the crisis for a central 
Arizona project trying to supply Ari- 
zona’s water needs will arise around the 
end of this century. At that time, under 
the most optimistic of estimates, unless 
we put more water into the river the 
central Arizona aqueduct will be less 
than half full. So that if we get along 
with the job and if, as I think is now 
going to happen, the conference report 
is approved and the President signs the 
bill and the central Arizona project be- 
gins to be constructed, 10 years is but 
as a nighttime in the development and 
progress of our country and represents 
no insurmountable burden on the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in its duty 
to help provide sufficient water to sus- 
tain the life of the American people and 
their economy in the days ahead. 

Years of work in the Western States 
and in Congress have now culminated, 
after more than a week of negotiating 
sessions of the Senate-House conference 
committee, in a document which I think 
refiects the highest degree of water 
statesmanship. Each State in the West 
may be proud of the conference legisla- 
tive proposal, and every State in the Na- 
tion may applaud the kind of regional 
cooperation represented by this report. 
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I would be recreant to any sense of 
duty or of value if I did not first salute 
the dean of the Senate of the United 
States. In a real sense, CARL HAYDEN has 
been not simply a Senator from Arizona 
but a Senator from the Western United 
States, with an indefatigable devotion to 
duty. He has continued, over most of the 
last half century, in which he has nobly 
served his Nation and his State, to carry 
forward his concept for a central Arizona 
project for the benefit of his State; and 
in the give and take of the last week and 
of the last several years, CARL HAYDEN 
looms large as one who has contributed 
to the results we have obtained. 

Mr. President, I am glad to have par- 
ticipated in a conference, the chairman 
of which was my good friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson]. Surely I was delighted to see 
across the table the distinguished Rep- 
resentative from Colorado, the chairman 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Representative WAYNE 
ASPINALL whose contribution in this in- 
stance and in the entire modern history 
of western development has been great. 
The State of California was served su- 
perbly in the conference by Representa- 
tive JoHNSoN and Representative Hos- 
MER. I pay tribute to every one of my 
colleagues in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives who were members of 
the conference committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of those who served on the con- 
ference committee be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the list of 
conferees was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Conferees: Mr, Jackson, Mr. Ander- 
son, Mr. Hayden, Mr. Church, Mr. Gruening, 
Mr, Kuchel, Mr. Allott, and Mr. Jordan; 
House Conferees: Mr. Aspinall, Mr. Saylor, 
Mr. Johnson of California, Mr. Edmondson, 
Mr. Udall, Mr. Burton of Utah, and Mr. 
Hosmer. 


BIAFRA 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I know 
that for a number of weeks Senators have 
been concerned about news stories with 
respect to the mounting hunger and 
starvation in the area of Biafra, a part 
of the State of Nigeria, which has been 
gripped in a serious military and politi- 
cal conflict for a number of months. 

Reports have come to me, which I be- 
lieve to be well grounded, which indi- 
cate if the blockade that is now isolating 
7 to 10 million people in Biafra is not 
penetrated in some fashion with food 
relief, as many as 2 to 3 million people 
may starve to death in the next few 
months. Already thousands of people 
have fallen victim to starvation in the 
situation that developed there this spring 
and summer. 

To try to arouse some positive action 
on the part of our Government and other 
countries which must be watching the 
situation, I have this afternoon drafted 
a letter to the President which I am now 
circulating among Senators. It has been 
signed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL]. I hope we will have a number of 
other signers before the end of the day. 
I shall read the letter into the Recorp: 


U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1968. 

DEAR Mr. PRESENT: We are deeply con- 
cerned about the mass starvation that now 
threatens Biafra. 

As you know, this area, which has at- 
tempted to secede from Nigeria, is now com- 
pletely surrounded by Nigerian Federal 
Troops, and is under a blockade that can only 
be penetrated by aircraft. It contains seven 
to ten million people who are traditionally 
dependent on food imports. The present 
blockade and the exhaustion of their reserves 
has forced them into a state of acute hunger 
and starvation. 

The complex political issues responsible 
for the blockade are currently being dis- 
cussed by the parties involved, but it may 
be several months before these negotiations 
can resolve the issues and lift the blockade. 
Medical authorities estimate that by that 
time several million poeple will have starved 
to death. A large majority of these will be 
children, since chidren are far more sensi- 
tive to dietary deficiencies than are adults. 
Thousands have already died, and the starva- 
tion rate is increasing rapidly. 

We wholeheartedly support our govern- 
ment’s present policy of strict political neu- 
trality in this civil war. At the same time, 
we believe firmly that the resulting starva- 
tion should not occur if it is within our 
power to prevent it. 

Therefore, we urge you to offer assistance 
through the United Nations or voluntary 
religious and humanitarian organizations to 
enable them to deal with the food shortage 
that has resulted from this conflict, 

We suggest that the relief operation be 
conducted according to the following gen- 
eral principles: 

(1) Food should be brought into the im- 
pacted areas of Nigeria in sufficient quantity 
to sustain the population until normal food 
acquisition can be resumed. 

(2) While it is probable that most of the 
assistance will be supplied by the United 
States, other advanced countries should be 
urged to contribute. 

(3) Since the political situation may re- 
quire that the relief operation initially be 
conducted by air, our Government and others 
should make appropriate arrangements to 
provide the distributing agencies with air- 
craft, pilots and supporting equipment, 

We feel it is of paramount importance 
that America avoid partisan involvement in 
armed conflicts that do not significantly af- 
fect our national interests, Therefore, we 
urge that U.S. assistance be channelled en- 
tirely through international or private vol- 
untary organizations. 

All individuals participating in the relief 
operation shall do so at their own risk, and 
they and their sponsoring agency shall bear 
the entire responsibility for their safety. 

The children and adults of eastern Nigeria 
must receive swift attention and assistance, 
or millions of them will die while many of 
the remainder suffer permanent mental or 
physical damage. 

We urge that action be taken with all pos- 
sible speed. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN.I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I have prepared a statement 
which I wish to deliver at this point in 
connection with this tragic condition. 
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STARVATION IN BIAFRA: A CALL TO ACTION 


Mr. President, in a small corner of the 
vast African Continent, up to 6 million 
persons face death by starvation. The 
little children are the first to succumb. 
They are dying in substantia] numbers 
now, and it is estimated that within a 
month 3,000 children may be dying each 
day. It is not impossible that within 6 
months the 6 million persons who now 
live in that region, which the natives 
choose to call Biafra and which the Ni- 
gerians maintain is still Nigeria, may 
be very nearly wiped out. I have delib- 
erately described the situation in this 
somewhat cumbersome manner because 
I do not want there to be any possibility 
of construing my statement as taking 
sides in the politics of this dispute. I am 
not taking sides. 

Furthermore, it would be contrary to 
the policy of this country—as I under- 
stand that policy—to take up the politi- 
cal or military cause of either of the 
parties to this dispute. But, there is an- 
other national policy, one that has been 
stated and acted upon many times in our 
recent history. That is the policy of food 
for people. It is the policy under which 
we have sent millions of tons of wheat 
and other foodstuffs to India. It is the 
policy under which we have given help 
to the victims of famine or disaster in 
countries around the globe. It is the pol- 
icy under which the overflowing grana- 
ries and storehouses of this fortunate 
Nation have been emptied of part of 
their surplus to provide the difference 
between starvation and an adequate diet 
for many millions of people. 

Mr. President, I have been informed 
of all the political and logistical difficul- 
ties in mounting an airlift of sufficient 
size to bring to those who are starving 
and dying enough food and medical sup- 
plies to relieve the situation. Frankly, the 
logistical difficulties do not impress me 
as being insoluble. Difficult, yes—insolu- 
ble, no. If necessary, because of ground 
fire from the Nigerian forces or because 
of lack of landing facilities, an air drop 
operation might be required. The politi- 
cal difficulties I believe we should ignore, 
in the name of humanitarianism. 

I know that there are those in official 
places who will cite endlessly the politi- 
cal difficulties and entanglements and 
nuances which, they say, render it im- 
possible for us to act. They will say “wait 
for the parties involved to work out ar- 
rangements to permit a relief operation 
to be mounted.” My answer to them is 
that we cannot wait. The parties in- 
volved have placed this third on an 
agenda on which there is no agreement 
in sight on the first two items. If we 
wait, we will lose a generation of child- 
ren and perhaps a whole population of 
6 million persons. 

Mr. President, I believe we should be- 
gin today to mount an airlift or an air 
drop to relieve the deadly famine which 
is bringing death to the children who are 
the pawns in a mammoth and monstrous 
political chess game. 

We should mount this relief effort 
multilaterally if we can—there are other 
nations which have indicated they may 
be ready to act—unilaterally if we must. 
And let the world judge whether we are 
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taking political sides in a dispute or 

whether we are, in fact, simply taking 

the side of little children and adults who 
are starving to death daily. 

Mr. President, ours is a land of abun- 
dance. So many have found it a hard- 
ship to have a surplus of food in this 
country. Many of us feel, and I am sure 
the Senator from South Dakota feels 
this way, too, that our abundance is a 
real treasure. We have found ways to use 
the abundance of food we have in coun- 
tries of real hardship around the world. 

This is one of the most deserving sit- 
uations I can recall. There are complexi- 
ties, I agree with the Senator, involving 
political considerations, which should 
not be our concern. However, the hunger 
of the people of Biafra must be our con- 
cern, 

The Senator is correct in saying that 
young children are the first to suffer in 
this food shortage situation that has led 
to actual starvation. 

There are complexities, as I under- 
stand the situation, in getting the food 
in. The matter has to be studied and 
worked out. We are able to airlift jeeps, 
trucks, and small tanks and drop them 
in by parachute. If we can do that with 
an airlift, consideration might be given 
to the feasibility of parachuting food to 
the people of this devastated area. 

The Senator from South Dakota 
worked long and hard on a program 
which the Vice President, then a Mem- 
ber of this body, was a sponsor of—the 
food-for-peace program. In keeping with 
the spirit embodied in that program the 
Vice President issued a statement on this 
present situation. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement dealing with 
this situation which has been released by 
Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY to- 
day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, AUGUST 2, 1968, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 

Most Americans—and most of mankind— 
are shocked at the horrible spector of star- 
vation and suffering by innocent men, 
women, and children in Nigeria. 

Regardless of the political issue in dis- 
pute, the nations of the world should not 
stand by and permit the children and help- 
less adults of Biafra to die. 

We hope the violence will cease. We hope 
the fighting will stop soon. But meanwhile 
the maximum amount of food and medicine 
must be made available for those in need in 
the minimum amount of time. 

It is morally intolerable to have innocent 
children and adults starving because of a 
political dispute. 

The United States has already cooperated 
with other governments and with private or- 
ganizations to provide needed food and 
medicine. But all available evidence indi- 
cates that more must be done by all parties, 
public and private. 

For our part we should reiterate our will- 
ingness to support the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross with additional 
food, funds and equipment. We should also 
lend our support to any efforts of the United 
Nations to get food and medicine to those 
in need. 


Mr. McGOVERN. I believe the Sena- 
tor’s point is well taken. 
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I frankly sympathize with the admin- 
istration’s caution and reluctance to be 
drawn into the conflict in any fashion, 
particularly one as difficult as this one. 

However, as the letter indicates, as- 
sistance could be channeled entirely 
through the United Nations or private 
agencies such as the World Church Or- 
ganization, Catholic Relief Services, or 
UNICEF, agencies already making val- 
iant efforts with limited resources to deal 
with this problem. Then we could avoid 
problems that are of legitimate concern. 

The Senator’s point is well taken that 
if we find the logistical skill to drop 
weapons, we should be able to find a way 
to drop some of our abundant food when 
there is starvation, particularly starva- 
tion of the innocent. It is the infants, 
the children, who are the first victims 
of dietary deficiency. I appreciate very 
much the Senator’s strong support. 


EIGHT PERCENT COST-OF-LIVING 
ALLOWANCE FOR VETERANS 
WITH SERVICE-CONNECTED DIS- 
ABILITIES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf, of, and at the request of, the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives on H.R. 16027. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the message from the 
House of Representatives on H.R. 16027, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the House agree to amend- 
ments numbered 1 and 2 of the Senate to 
the bill (H.R. 16027) entitled “An Act to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to pro- 
vide increases in rates of compensation for 
disabled veterans, and for other purposes.” 

Resolved, That the House disagree to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 3 to 
the aforesaid bill. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
bill provides an 8-percent cost-of-living 
allowance for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities which are not totally 
disabling. Veterans who are totally dis- 
abled from service-connected causes are 
to receive a $100 a month increase in 
their benefit amounts. 

These benefits passed the House and 
the Senate in identical form. The Senate 
added three amendments to the House 
bill. The House has agreed to two of 
them and has deleted the third. Let me 
describe them more fully. 

The first Senate amendment termi- 
nated the $67 a month statutory benefit 
for arrested tuberculosis cases. We did 
this on a prospective basis so that vet- 
erans who are now receiving this allow- 
ance will not lose their benefits. The 
House agreed to the Senate amendment. 

The second Senate amendment was 
also agreed to by the House. It provides 
relief to certain veterans in Tangipahoa 
Paris, La., who are being pressed by the 
Veterans’ Administration for alleged 
overpayments made to them in the pe- 
riod 1958 to 1962 because of their partici- 
pation in and on the farm training pro- 
gram which subsequent investigation 
showed was not properly qualified in that 
back period. This amendment will re- 
lieve those veterans who acted in good 
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faith in believing the school was prop- 
erly qualified to train them. 

The third Senate amendment was not 
agreed to by the House. It would have 
enacted one of the President’s recom- 
mendations to encourage veterans to be- 
come teachers, policemen, or firemen in 
ghetto areas or other deprived areas. I 
am advised that the House felt that this 
Senate amendment needed further 
study; and for that reason, they pre- 
ferred not to act on it at this time. I 
believe that this program of extra edu- 
cational allowances for veterans who are 
willing to serve in needed occupations 
in deprived areas is something we should 
adopt; but if the House desires to study 
it further before acting on it, then it 
should have that opportunity. 

I move that the Senate recede from its 
amendment No. 3. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter ad- 
dressed to the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana Mr. Lone, from the chairman of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
the Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ Ar- 
FAIRS, 

Washington, D.C., August 2, 1968. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. Lone, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, U.S. Sen- 

ate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: A few minutes ago 
on my motion the House returned to the 
Senate the bill H.R. 16027 which provides 
for an increase in the rates of service-con- 
nected disability payments to veterans. 

My motion provided that the House con- 
cur in two of the three amendments added 
to the bill by the Senate. These two amend- 
ments involved payments for tuberculosis 
and covered a special case of on the farm 
training in the State of Louisiana. 

The third Senate amendment was dis- 
agreed to by the House, and this provided 
for the establishment of the so-called VIPS 
program—Veterans in Public Service. The 
program sought to be authorized by Senate 
amendment 3 is an entirely new concept. We 
have always provided under the various G.I. 
Bills of Rights education allowances to en- 
able a man to train for whatever field he 
desired and to pursue whatever course of 
action he wished to take after the comple- 
tion of his training. The concept embodied 
in Senate amendment 3 provided for incen- 
tive payments while the veteran was under- 
going training and after the completion of 
training if he would serve in a “deprived” 
area as a teacher, fireman or policeman. As 
you can see, this is a radical departure in 
the veterans’ program. It rewards veterans 
not for their experience and contribution 
on active duty, but rather for specific activ- 
ity and contribution on their return to ci- 
vilian life. 

The proposal in Senate amendment 3 has 
never been considered or reported by a Com- 
mittee in the Senate or in the House, and 
I hope you will agree with me that a matter 
s0 far reaching warrants detailed consider- 
ation. It is for the above reasons that I 
asked the House to disagree with amendment 
3, and I hope that the Senate will concur 
in this action and speed the compensation 
bill to the White House. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, 
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TAKEOVER OF METROPOLITAN 
POLICE DEPARTMENT BY BLACK 
UNITED FRONT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, unfolding before our eyes right 
here in the Nation’s Capital are the be- 
ginning phases of an apparent plan for a 
black nationalist revolution in the United 
States. 

The latest manifestation of this plan 
occurred on July 29 when Bruce Terris, 
chairman of the District of Columbia’s 
Democratic Central Committee de- 
manded, on behalf of the entire Central 
Committee, the ouster of Chief of Police 
John B. Layton. Terris was quoted as 
saying that Chief Layton does not under- 
stand the Negro community in Washing- 
ton and “every effort should be made to 
find a black police officer in this or an- 
other city who is capable of assuming 
this important position.” 

Terris also said that a proposal of the 
Black United Front for community con- 
trol over police should be tried in two of 
the 14 police precincts in Washington, 
D.C. Terris added that the Reverend 
Channing E. Phillips, a leader in the 
Black United Front, had approved these 
statements. 

What is the story behind this effort to 
dismiss Chief Layton, a professional in 
the field of law enforcement and a man 
dedicated to his profession? What is be- 
hind the proposal of the Black United 
Front for community control over the 
police? 

For the full story, we need look no 
further than the activities of Stokely 
Carmichael, former national chairman of 
the black extremist Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee—SNCC—and 
one of the leading advocates of black 
power. 

Carmichael arrived in this city soon 
after the first of this year. Prior to that 
time he had been on a tour which began 
about 1 year ago, in July 1967, and in- 
cluded visits to Cuba, North Vietnam, 
Guinea, Tanzania, Syria, Egypt, Algeria, 
Sweden, France, and other countries. 
During this 5-month tour, Carmichael 
met with Cuban Premier Fidel Castro 
and other Communist leaders. In several 
public statements made during this tour, 
Carmichael praised the revolutionary 
aims of international communism, criti- 
cized the United States, and advocated 
a total black revolution in this country. 

Soon after his arrival in Washington 
last January, Carmichael organized a 
secret meeting of approximately 100 
leaders of Negro groups in this city for 
the purpose of forming the Black United 
Front, an umbrella organization. At- 
tendance at this meeting, which was 
closed to the press, was limited to those 
invited by Carmichael. At this meeting, 
a board of conveners, or steering com- 
mittee, was selected, with Carmichael as 
the temporary chairman. One of the 
members of this steering committee is 
Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy, vice chairman, 
District of Columbia City Council. At the 
conclusion of this meeting, which was 
held on January 9, 1968, Carmichael an- 
nounced that any organization desiring 
to be included in the Black United Front 
had to mail a prospectus and program of 
the organization to SNCC headquarters 
in Washington by January 15. 
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In establishing the Black United Front, 
Carmichael was faithfully following a 
SNCC plan for a black nationalist re- 
volution. This plan of action was con- 
tained in a speech made in November 
1967, by James Forman, international di- 
rector of SNCC, This speech was the sub- 
ject of a featured article in the January 
7, 1968, issue of the Worker, east coast 
Communist newspaper which was re- 
placed by the Daily World in July 1968. 
In this speech, Forman counseled that 
Negroes must link all militants into a 
confederation for protection against the 
FBI and congressional committees, in- 
crease their reliance on resistance, form 
independent political organizations, es- 
tablish “inner city“ newspapers, and keep 
their plans secret. Carmichael’s activi- 
ties since his arrival in Washington in 
January 19€8, give clear evidence that he 
is following this SNCC plan of action. 

Carmichael appearea on Washington 
radio station WOL just 5 days after the 
meeting to form the Black United Front. 
Following the SNCC plan of action, he 
advocated during this broadcast a “black 
takeover” in Washington. He asserted 
that Negroes in Washington must take 
command of the instruments of power, 
such as the police department, the school 
system, and the welfare department. One 
week later, Carmichael stated over this 
same radio station that Washington was 
selected as a target city because black 
people are in the majority, but the in- 
stitutions of power are controlled and 
operated by whites for the benefit of 
whites. Thus, Carmichael contended, 
Washington typifies the black-and-white 
crisis in America. 

Some of the recent statements made 
by Carmichael, the guiding hand behind 
the Black United Front, give an insight 
into his plans for the United States. He 
has maintained that “violence is in- 
evitable in this struggle for Negro libera- 
tion” and has urged Negroes in the 
United States to prepare for a “bloody 
revolution.” He has said that “True 
liberation cannot be accomplished with- 
out violence” and that Negroes must de- 
velop an army to win the revolution. 

At a press conference in Detroit, Mich., 
in June 1968, Carmichael said that the 
death of Senator Robert Kennedy had 
hastened “the bloody confrontation be- 
tween blacks and whites.” He added that 
there is nobody now who can placate 
Negro anger, so the inevitable con- 
frontation between blacks and whites will 
take place sooner. He did not say when 
that might be, but did rule out the pos- 
sibility of white alliances when the armed 
confrontation he anticipates does come. 

On July 3, 1968, citizens of this coun- 
try were shocked when the Black United 
Front passed a resolution terming the 
killing of a white Washington, D.C., 
policeman on July 2, 1968, “justifiable 
homicide.” What is not zenerally known 
is that this resolution was the brainchild 
and product of the efforts of Stokely 
Carmichael. It was Carmichael who 
urged that the Black United Front pub- 
licly endorse as heroic the actions of 
those individuals charged with the slay- 
ing of the policeman. 

What connection is there between the 
Black United Front, particularly Car- 
michael, and the current efforts to oust 
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Chief Layton, who has served with 
distinction in this capacity for almost 
4 years and as an efficient law enforce- 
ment officer in the Metropolitan Police 
Department for more than 32 years? 

During July 1968, the steering com- 
mittee of the Black United Front ap- 
pointed a special committee, which in- 
cluded Mr. Fauntroy and Stokely Car- 
michael, to explore what steps the com- 
munity could take to exercise more con- 
trol over the actions of the Metropolitan 
Police Department. 

Fauntroy is the pastor of the New 
Bethel Baptist Church. At a meeting held 
at this church on July 17, 1968, the Black 
United Front approved a 2½- page docu- 
ment drawn up by the special committee. 
This document contains a five-point leg- 
islative program for neighborhood con- 
trol of the police in the black community. 
This program includes: 

First. Elimination of the police chief’s 
advisory council and the precinct ad- 
visory councils. 

Second. Establishment by public elec- 
tions of Precinct Citizens Selection and 
Review Boards in the second, ninth, 10th, 
lith, 12th, 13th, and 14th precincts. 
These precinct citizens boards will have 
power to determine the criteria for po- 
licemen in their respective precincts, re- 
ceive and pass on applications from the 
Metropolitan Police Department, and act 
as a complaint and review board on all 
occurrences between the police and citi- 
zens in each precinct. 

Third. Establishment of a citywide 
District of Columbia Police Personnel 
Board composed of the chairmen of the 
Precinct Citizens Selection and Review 
Boards. This board will recruit, hire, 
process, and approve all police applica- 
tions. It would have the power of dis- 
missal. The power of the police chief to 
waive criminal records of potential ap- 
plicants will be delegated to this com- 
mittee. 

Fourth. Selection by each Precinct 
Citizens Selection and Review Board of 
the precinct police captain from a list 
submitted by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Fifth. Prohibition of all-white police 
patrols in the black community. 

At this July 17 meeting, Carmichael 
admitted that this five-point program 
was designed to permit the black com- 
munity to take control of the Metropoli- 
tan Police Department. He added that it 
was necessary to take over the police de- 
partment because the first step in a revo- 
lution is the taking over of the military 
apparatus. 

At a meeting of the Black United Front 
held on July 25, 1968, Carmichael stated 
that the color of the policeman working 
in the neighborhood was not important. 
The important thing is control of the 
police who work in the neighborhood, 

Carmichael makes it perfectly clear 
that the effort to oust Chief Layton, who 
really should be commended for the 
manner in which he is performing a diffi- 
cult task, and to substitute a black police 
officer is the opening phase of Carmichael 
and SNCC’s “bloody revolution.” 

What could be expected of a police de- 
partment controlled by the Black United 
Front, which is dominated by Carmi- 
chael? Something like a preview was pre- 
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sented when Mayor Carl B. Stokes of 
Cleveland banned all whites and sub- 
stituted black community patrols and 
black policemen in an area in which 
three policemen were killed the previous 
night. Although no one was killed during 
the second night, there was considerable 
looting. The third night Mayor Stokes 
restored heavy patrols, and incidents 
dropped almost to normal. 

It is inconceivable, perhaps, that Car- 
michael could get control of the Metro- 
politan Police Department. If he were to 
do so, we could look for looting, theft of 
weapons, stockpiling of ammunition, and 
other preparations among black extrem- 
ists for the next, or bloody, phases of the 
black revolution. 

But any such brazen effort to take over 
the control of the police department of 
this city will be beyond the law and with- 
out authority in the law. 

Nonetheless, District and Federal offi- 
cials must not suffer themselves to be 
unaware of what is occurring in this city, 
and all citizens, Negro and white alike, 
should be concerned regarding the in- 
creasing activities and statements on the 
part of elements in the city calculated to 
undermine and weaken and ultimately 
destroy the morale and the effectiveness 
of the Metropolitan Police Department. 


FBI PREPARES REPORT ON BLACK 
MILITANTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
an article entitled “FBI Prepares Report 
on Black Militants,” written by Drew 
Pearson, which was printed in the 
Washington Post for Wednesday, July 
31, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FBI PREPARES REPORT ON BLACK MILITANTS 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The FBI has prepared a report on the un- 
derground black nationalist movement in 
the United States that may explain the sud- 
den outbreak of violence in Cleveland. Under 
a Negro mayor, Carl Stokes, the city has been 
making great progress toward racial under- 
standing. A handful of black nationalists 
began shooting police there last week who 
were merely towing away a parked car. 

The report may also explain some of the 
moves by black militants in Washington. 

Finally, it gives a key to the tremendous 
upsurge in the popularity of George Wal- 
lace, who represents a latent American fas- 
cism whose answer to Negro violence is white 
violence, 

What the FBI has found in Washington 
is that black militants have worked out a 
plan to take over the Nation’s Capital. The 
militants argue that Negroes are now in the 
majority and that given home rule they can 
take over the city. 

At present, Washington is governed by a 
Negro mayor, Walter Washington, an able 
executive, who is supported by a city council, 
with five Negro and four white members. 
Mayor Washington is considered much too 
moderate by the black militants. They have 
worked out the following strategy, neigh- 
borhood by neighborhood. 

First, they will try to persuade the moder- 
ates to become militant, and if they fail, 
then bury them with frustration and har- 
assment. When the moderates hold meetings, 
the strategy is to break up the meetings or to 
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be so unreasonable that the moderates will 
have to disassociate themselves from the 
meetings. 

This was the explanation of the recent 
meeting to discuss neighborhood control of 
police, in an African Methodist Episcopal 
church where the black militants demanded 
that all whites leave. The whites present had 
been strong supporters of Negro progress. 
When they left, some moderate Negroes 
walked out with them. 

Stokely Carmichael sat quietly in a back 
row of the meeting. He had been one of the 
architects of the new strategy. Another was 
Chuck Stone, former assistant to Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell. Both militant and 
moderate Negroes are burnt up over the 
double standard of ethical conduct in Con- 
gress, whereby Powell, a Negro, was expelled 
while no action is taken against white Con- 
gressmen who misbehave, 

This has caused far more resentment in 
the black world than Congressional leaders 
realize and appears to moderates to be a 
legitimate case against Congress. 

Carmichael has been laying low following 
his subversive statements in foreign coun- 
tries. He has been careful not to say any- 
thing publicly which would cause his arrest. 

His operations, however, have been very 
carefully followed by the Justice Depart- 
ment, including some of his talks with the 
late Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., who 
finally persuaded Carmichael to stay out of 
the poor people's march. 

The Rev. Ralph David Abernathy seems 
more susceptible to Carmichael's persuasion 
than was Dr. King. Shortly before the start 
of the Poor People’s march, Mr. Abernathy 
told the New York Times: “ I love Stokely. 
He's a wonderful guy. I may disagree with 
individuals like him on strategy, but not on 
goals, All I know is that we will remain non- 
violent.” 

Carmichael’s real goal, however, is the 
overthrow of the United States government. 
He spelled this out last Aug. 18 in Hanoi at 
an Afro-American rally attended largely by 
North Vietnamese. 

“We are not reformists,” he said. “We do 
not seek to reform. We do not wish to be 
part of the U.S. government, of its system. 
We are revolutionaries. We seek to change 
the imperialist system of the United States. 
We will be satisfied with nothing less. 

“We are comrades,” he told the North Viet- 
namese, “because we seek to redeem hu- 
manity, because we seek to stop the greatest 
destroyer of humanity—the United States, 
When we succeed, and we will succeed, our 
blood, our lives would have been a little 
price to pay.” 

Probably Carmichael did not know that 
his words were picked up by powerful U.S. 
monitors. What he does know, however, is 
that his words in Hanoi cannot be used to 
prosecute him in the United States because 
the Justice Department can get no witnesses 
from Communist countries. 

Back in the United States, Stokely is being 
very careful not to repeat these remarks. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SENTENCING OF TRUONG 
DINH DZU 
Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks made 
on the floor of the Senate 2 days ago by 
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the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sy- 
MINGTON], in which he was joined by the 
distinguished majority leader and by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Younc], deplor- 
ing the arrest and sentencing to 5 years 
at hard labor of Mr. Truong Dinh Dzu. 
Our distinguished Vice President [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] has also spoken out elo- 
quently on the arrest of Mr. Dzu. Mr. 
Dzu was, of course, the runner-up in 
the South Vietnamese presidential elec- 
tion last September. 

Mr. Dzu’s crime was simple. In an in- 
terview with the UPI and with the Times 
of London in April, he advocated that 
the Government of South Vietnam seek 
negotiations with the National Libera- 
tion Front in order to bring about a 
coalition government in that unhappy 
land. At his trial, according to a report 
in the Washington Post, Mr. Dsu said: 

I only expressed my ideas as a politician 
on how to put an end to this war. I only 
made constructive proposals. But I never had 
any activities harmful to the anti-communist 
spirit of the people and the armed forces. 


As reported in the Washington Post, 
the judge of the military court replied: 

As a citizen of the Republic of Vietnam, 
you have no right to dissent on the policy 
of the Government of the Republic of South 
Vietnam. 


Mr. President, if we are fighting to 
defend a government which allows no 
right of dissent we are not fighting to 
defend a democratic government or a 
government which believes in the con- 
cepts on which we believe democracy to 
be based. I question, in fact, whether we 
are fighting for a government which de- 
serves our support—support which has 
been measured in terms of over 25,000 
Americans lives and tens upon tens of 
billions of dollars. If the same rules were 
applied in the United States as the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam has applied— 
rules prohibiting dissent and the expres- 
sion of ideas as to how to bring the war 
in Vietnam to an end—many of us in this 
body would be sentenced to hard labor, 
I among them. The sentence meted out to 
Mr. Dzu should be a source of grave con- 
cern to us all. 


SOVIET PRESS DISTORTIONS OF 
REPORT ON THE SITUATION IN 
CZECHOSLAVAKIA 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it has been 
brought to my attention that the July 
28 issue of the Soviet newspaper, Prav- 
da, reported: 

The drama now being played out in Czech- 
oslovakia not only has important political 
meaning, but in the final analysis, the Czech- 
oslovak counter revolution may be far-reach- 
ing in the area of economics. The American 
Senator Pell already foresees the time when 
there will begin to develop in Czechoslo- 
vakia private enterprise on a scale large 
enough to threaten socialism. 


It has also been brought to my atten- 
tion that the July 27 issue of the other 
leading Soviet newspaper, Izvestia, in 
an article by M. Sturua, said: 

The local press is permeated with reports 
on the visit of Senator Claiborne Pell to 
Czechoslovakia. Mr. Pell was in Prague dur- 
ing the forties in some diplomatic position; 
now he has visited Prague as a senator. After 
he returned to Washington, Pell presented 
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some very curious recommendations. He 
proposed that a highly placed “negotiator” 
should be appointed to coordinate“ Ameri- 
can-Czech financial relations. Judging from 
Pell’s statements, it is quite clear what he is 
aiming at. He dreams of economically re- 
alining Czechoslovakia to the capitalist way 
and joining it to the West. 


I hope, Mr. President, that the Soviet 
press is not always this inaccurate and 
does not always distort the news. Pravda 
and Izvestia have not only put words 
in my mouth—words that I never said 
and never would say—but have also 
chosen to ignore the words that I did 
say. 

To correct the record for any Soviet 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD— 
and I am sure that there are some in 
the Washington press and the diplo- 
matic corps—let me state categorically 
that I did not say that I could foresee 
the time “when there will begin to de- 
velop in Czechoslovakia private enter- 
prise on a scale large enough to threaten 
socialism.” Quite the contrary. I said 
that it seemed generally recognized in 
Czechoslovakia that there were very de- 
finite limits to the present reform move- 
ment, one of which is that—and I now 
quote from my report to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations published only last 
week: 

There can be no return to private owner- 
ship of the means of production and, thus, 
to a non-communist society. 


As for the story by Mr. Sturua in 
Izvestia, perhaps Izvestia does not 
have available as accurate a Russian 
language translation of what I said as 
I have an English translation of what 
Mr. Sturua has said that I said. Mr. 
Sturua wrote that I had written that 
“a highly placed ‘negotiator’ should be 
appointed to ‘coordinate’ American- 
Czech financial relations” and that I was 
dreaming of economically realining 
Czechoslovakia to the capitalist way and 
joining it to the West.” 

In fact, I did not recommend that a 
“negotiator” be appointed to coordinate 
American-Czech “financial relations” 
but that, if present negotiations do not 
yield results in the near future, a special 
Presidential “mediator” be appointed to 
examine the particular problem—and 
only the problem—of the claims of 
American citizens for compensation for 
property nationalized by Czechoslovakia. 

Again, this point is made clearly in 
recommendation No. 1 of my report to 
the Foreign Relations Committee: 

The United States should bend every effort 
to resolve the problem of the claims of Amer- 
ican citizens for compensation for property 
nationalized by Czechoslovakia. A resolution 
of this problem would enable the problem 
of the return to Czechoslovakia of its gold 
seized by Nazi Germany also to be resolved. 
If the present stage in the negotiations does 
not yield results in the very near future, the 
President should appoint a special mediator 
to examine the problem and to consult with 
the claimants, and with Members of Con- 
gress, in order to reach a compromise accept- 
able to both American claimants and the 
Czechoslovak Government. 


I will not go on, Mr. President, because 
I do not want to belabor the point that 
my observations on the situation in 
Czechoslovakia have not been accurately 
reported. It is, of course, not surprising 
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that there has been no mention in the 
Soviet press of some of my remarks on 
other than economic questions, such as 
my concluding observation which I would 
like to repeat at this time: 


The surrender of Czechoslovakia into 
Hitler's hands through the Munich agree- 
ment was the precursor to the Second World 
War. Czechoslovakia’s conversion to com- 
munism in 1948 signaled the real beginning 
of the cold war. Now twenty years later, any 
attempt by the Soviet Union to use force to 
repress the efforts of Czechoslovakia’s new 
leaders to reform the Communist system— 
to reform it, but not replace it—could revive 
the cold war and bring on a new ice age in 
Europe. 


In conclusion, I thought it might be of 
some interest to insert in the Record the 
more objective news story of the same 
press conference written by Benjamin 
Welles and carried in the New York 
Times on July 14, 1968. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MEDIATOR URGED IN UNITED STATES-CzEcH 
RIrTr—PRLL BDS JOHNSON Acr ON DEAD- 
LOCKED NEGOTIATIONS 

(By Benjamin Welles) 

WASHINGTON, July 13.—Senator Claiborne 
Pell called on President Johnson this week to 
name a high-level Federal mediator to co- 
ordinate and lend new impetus to long- 
deadlocked United States-Czechoslovakia fi- 
nancial negotiations. These concern Czech 
gold here in the United States and mutually 
blocked payments and assets. 

The Rhode Island Democrat, a former For- 
eign Service officer who served in Czecho- 
slovakia in the late nineteen-forties, had just 
returned from a six-day visit to that country. 
He said at a news conference here that 
Czechoslovak leaders had expressed confi- 
dence that they could continue without seri- 
ous risk of Soviet interference the democrati- 
zation begun last January. 

“They're going to have to show results 
more production, more productivity and 
lower prices,“ Senator Pell said. They want 
to reform industry, to scrap the white- 
elephant plants built for political reasons 
and turn to a market economy, but for this 
they need credits.“ 


U.S. MOST LIKELY SOURCE 


He said that the United States was the 
most likely Western source of credits for 
Czechoslovakia if protracted deadlock over 
rival claims could be broken. 

Another reason for Prague’s need for for- 
eign credits, Senator Pell said, was the politi- 
cally popular but expensive move toward a 
federation in which Bohemia and Slovakia 
would each be largely self-ruling. This, he 
said, will result in a duplication of services 
in the two ethnically and historically distinct 
parts of the country. 

Since the Communist takeover in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1948, the United States, Britain 
and France have been holding in escrow 
$20.2-million worth of Czech gold whose re- 
turn the Prague Government is demanding. 

Britain and France are reported willing to 
return the gold but the United States insists 
that first its own citizens and corporations 
be reimbursed for losses said to total $72.6 
million, 

WANTS A MAN LIKE M’CLOY 

“If we can get a top-level individual— 
someone of the prestige of John J. McCloy— 
named as Federal mediator, we can begin to 
get the claimants together and see if we 
can't work out some settlement to end the 
deadlock,” Mr. Pell said. Mr. McCloy, former 
United States High Commissioner in occu- 
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pied Germany and chairman of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, has frequently served as a Presi- 
dential delegate for special tasks. 

Mr. Pell’s recent visit to Czechoslovakia 
was the first by any high United States offi- 
cial since the liberalization program began. 
He held interviews with leading Communist 
officials, with editors, academicians, journal- 
ists, and foreign observers. 

Among the Communist officials were Fran- 
tisek Kriegel and Josef Smrkoysky, both 
members of the 11-man Presidium of the 
Communist party’s Central Committee, Dr. 
Jiri Pelikan, chairman of the National As- 
sembly’s Foreign Relations Committee, and 
Dr. Jiri Hajek, the Foreign Minister. 

SEVEN ISSUES CITED 

United States sources said that there were 
seven outstanding issues awaiting resolution 
between the United States and Czechoslo- 
vakla. They are: the payment by the United 
States of approximately $5-million in ac- 
crued Social Security and similar benefits to 
residents of Czechoslovakia; United States- 
held Czech national municipal bonds; mu- 
tually blocked accounts and assets in each 
country; surplus American property worth 
$5-million for which payment by Czecho- 
slovakia has not been received; United States 
property nationalized by the Czech authori- 
ties, the Czechoslovak gold, and the ending 
by the United States of Czechoslovakia’s 
most-favored-nation trading status in 1951. 

State Department sources expressed little 
sympathy for Senator Pell’s proposal. “He'd 
do better if he’d do some missionary work 
among his colleagues on Capitol Hill,” com- 
mented one official. That's where the re- 
sistance to an agreement is coming from; not 
from here.” 


VIOLENCE ON TELEVISION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent’s new Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence is now begin- 
ning its work. I am sure that all Ameri- 
cans who have been witnesses to the 
horror of this past year will wish the 
Commission well. 

But, Mr. President, there is also danger 
that we will feel that we have discharged 
our responsibilities and complacently 
wait for yet another report instead of do- 
ing something about those reports which 
we already have, 

There is no one cause of violence, and 
certainly there is no sure cure. We do 
know that one major cause of unrest and 
violence in the streets is the existence of 
poverty and closed opportunity, the feel- 
ing that there is no justice in the law and 
no hope in the present condition of so- 
ciety. 

I do not condone violence as a method 
of social change. But I can understand 
the temptation to violence if the situa- 
tion referred to by Dr. Kenneth Clark, 
before the Commission on Civil Disor- 
ders, is permitted to continue. If I may 
quote his testimony, Dr. Clark, a distin- 
guished psychologist and expert on the 
ghetto, said: 

I read that report . . of the 1919 riot in 
Chicago, and it is as if I were reading the re- 
port of the investigating committee on the 
Harlem riot of 35, the report of the investi- 
gating committee on the Harlem riot of 43, 
the report of the McCone Commission on the 
Watts riot. 

I must again in candor say to you members 
of this Commission . . . it is a kind of Alice 
in Wonderland ... with the same moving 
picture re-shown over and over again, the 
same analysis, the same recommendations, 
the same inaction. 
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I suggest, Mr. President, that we have 
sufficient knowledge of conditions in the 
ghetto to act upon them and that, if we 
fail to do so, no amount of studies and 
Commissions will stop the violence in the 
streets. I hope that the next session of 
the Congress will undertake as a matter 
of top priority, to enact the very excel- 
lent recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to antici- 
pate the work of the new Commission 
on the Causes and Prevention of Vio- 
lence, but I would suggest that there is 
one area in which we are in need of fur- 
ther study, and that is the effect of 
violence in the mass media, and partic- 
ularly in television. There have been 
hearings and studies on this subject, but 
I believe the time has come for a study 
in depth of this question, which would 
lead to some recommendaitons as to the 
responsibility of the television media for 
the vast power it exercises. 

Television has given us a vast national 
and international theater. It is a theater 
which can be filled with the worst of our 
culture, or one which can be filled with 
the best. We all remember the malevolent 
but effective use of mass media and 
propaganda in Nazi Germany, and the 
purposes of state for which they are 
now used in Soviet Russia. It is inter- 
esting to note too, that behind the Iron 
Curtain television sets are sold at a dis- 
count to encourage access to this propa- 
ganda forum for the government. Is it 
then merely idealistic to suggest that the 
vastly greater potential of our television 
should be used for benevolent purposes; 
to portray the noblest of man in all his 
complexity? Aristotle described the 
Greek theater as a vast catharsis of emo- 
tion. Certainly that catharsis did not 
eliminate violence and murder; but vio- 
lence and murder had reality in human 
experience and human anguish—a real- 
. which still has meaning 2,000 years 

ater. 

Rather far from Greek drama, I 
noticed in the New York Times the other 
morning an article describing experi- 
ments with mice which demonstrate 
that constant exposure to violence 
causes aggressive reaction. I do not sug- 
gest that we are a nation of mice or that 
exposure to violence turns all of us 
violent. Clearly it does not. Yet the course 
of violence in our Nation is such that 
all of us surely ask ourselves how many 
Lee Oswalds, how many Sirhan Sirhans, 
how many Bonnie and Clydes, how many 
young people with unstable personalities 
or limited intelligence may yet seek fame 
at the end of a gun because they have 
seen fame portrayed at the end of a 
gun? 

How many children react as did the 
child of one mother who testified at a 
hearing that, when she told her small 
daughter her grandfather had died, the 
child asked who shot him? 

Mr. President, I am sure that any poll 
which asked the question would find that 
most Americans consider our country a 
civilized nation. We provide special 
police to see that our children get to 
school safely; we have promoted driving 
schools for teenagers; we spend vast 
amounts of money in all manner of pro- 
grams for child care and welfare. Nor is 
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it that we are concerned solely with the 
bodily safety of our children. We were 
the pioneers in universal education, and 
education is the focal point of our efforts 
to lift children out of the ghetto. 

Yet, alone of the western nations, we 
have no effective control over access to 
guns. Alone, or almost alone, of western 
nations, we exercise no control over what 
our children see on television. 

Yet at the present rate of school at- 
tendance and television watching, by the 
time a child of 2 is 18, he will have 
watched over 17,000 hours of television, 
or better than 60 percent more time than 
he spent in the classroom. 

Are we parents not negligent when we 
take an active concern in the quality of 
our schools but none in the quality of 
the television our children watch so long 
as it keeps them occupied? 

And what of the children in the black 
ghettos, the children who live in what 
the Kerner Commission called an insti- 
tutional vacuum? What do they see but a 
world of the white man, a world which 
has no approximation to their own but 
where, too often, the fastest gun gets the 
girl—or the gold. And does not the suc- 
cess of Walt Disney suggest that violence 
is not the only good box office with 
children? 

I am not speaking here of censorship. 
I am suggesting that neither we, the 
audience, nor the executives of the tele- 
vision industry, have faced up to the fact 
that the power of television is such that 
it cannot evade greater responsibilities, 
that it cannot hide behind the pressures 
of advertisers and the lure of purely 
commercial considerations. We no longer 
apply the doctrine of caveat emptor to 
the hapless purchaser of tainted goods. 
Should television be permitted to slough 
off its responsibilities by saying, in effect, 
“caveat spectator’—let the watcher be- 
ware? 

I do not decry television as wholly a 
wasteland.“ I would be the first to con- 
gratulate the networks for substantial 
contributions such as the recent series 
on Black America, for generally excellent 
news coverage, for TV specials on vari- 
ous countries of the world, and on our 
ventures into space and under the sea. 

But what we are talking about is not 
the best of television but the day-to-day 
programing, the cheapies, the serials, the 
low-cost and regrettably highly profitable 
exploitation of the human penchant for 
vicarious living in a world of mobsters, 
gunmen of the wild west, and similar 
nonheroes. 

Mr. President, an article in the New 
York Times a few days ago was headed, 
“84 Killings Shown in 854% TV Hours on 
the Three Networks.” 

The story reported a survey done by 
the Christian Science Monitor, under- 
taken after the assassination of Senator 
Kennedy. That survey of programing in 
prime evening hours and on Saturday 
morning recorded 372 acts of violence or 
threats of violence, including 162 on Sat- 
urday mornings when the audience in- 
cludes a great many children. In the 
early evening the survey showed that 
there was a murder or killing once every 
31 minutes. 

Mr. President, the figures speak for 
themselves. What I find equally appalling 
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is the statement, in the same New York 
Times article that all three networks 
declined to comment on the survey.” 

And a short while ago the government 
of Kenya banned one American TV show 
and shooting scenes in another in the be- 
lief that violence in TV programs was 
linked to a wave of armed gang raids. 

Yet, we barely take notice when. our 
major networks shrug off their respon- 
sibilities by declining to comment on the 
results of the Monitor’s survey—or any 
other survey. 

Mr. President, there is clearly a need, 
and now is the time for television to es- 
tablish, and to enforce, codes and stand- 
ards for the content of programs for chil- 
dren and programs shown in hours when 
children are watching television. 

The National Association of Broad- 
casters has a code containing provisions 
dealing with the depiction of violence. 
All the major networks subscribe to the 
code. But the code’s enforcement ma- 
chinery operates only after the fact— 
after a program has been aired and a 
complaint received. 

One official of the code enforcement 
office, when asked, could recall no specific 
instance in which sanctions were applied. 
This is not surprising, since it is known 
that the present so-called codes are more 
honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. And even if they were observed, 
they are inadequate. 

I would point out that in Great Britain 
the television industry undertakes, itself, 
to scrutinize all programs at all stages of 
production before air time, in accord- 
ance with a set of very specific standards 
of acceptability. And there, I might add, 
the rate of homicide per 100,000 of popu- 
lation is 0.7, compared to the United 
States rate of 5.1—more than seven 
times as great. 

A British Independent Television Au- 
thority standard states that “great care 
should always be taken in the presenta- 
tion of scenes in which easily acquired 
and dangerous weapons are used. It is a 
simple fact that guns and swords are 
not easily come by, while knives, bottles, 
bars, and bricks are. It is not good that 
children with a tendency to violence see 
them in frequent use.” Unfortunately, 
in our country, guns are also easily come 
by and should not be seen in frequent 
use. 
The British Independent Television 
Authority is now financing an extensive 
research program to inquire into the part 
played by television in “fostering at- 
titudes with particular reference to the 
ways in which young peoples’ moral con- 
cepts and attitudes develop.“ Part of the 
funds will be used to establish a univer- 
sity-based mass communications re- 
search center. 

If I may cite another example, in 
Sweden—which is famous for its graphic 
portrayal of sex scenes in films—all films 
and all television programs are subject 
to review and approval of any scenes 
containing violence. 

I do not think that our film industry 
has done all it might or all it ought to 
do about the content of films. But at 
least it is possible to establish and en- 
force an “adult only” admission policy 
on certain films. It is not so easy to con- 
trol the television dial. 
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There will always be some senseless 
violence erupting from insanity in the 
common sense, if not the legal sense, of 
the word. I am not an advocate of col- 
lective guilt complexes. I do believe that, 
as citizens in a democracy, we have col- 
lective responsibilities; and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, every time a student riddles a uni- 
versity campus with bullets, every time 
a derelict terrorizes innocent bystanders 
in.a city park, every time a man with a 
gun and a distorted mind shoots a politi- 
cal leader, then every time all of us must 
look to our responsibilities as citizens, 
We are responsible for a society that en- 
ables such people to obtain guns so easily, 
And we are responsible—in that we have 
not demanded better—for their constant 
exposure to a television which portrays 
the possession and use of guns as a kind 
of gory glory symbol, a status symbol for 
the otherwise undistinguished. 

We share, too, the responsibility that 
enables the television industry to blame 
the sponsors and the balance sheet, be- 
cause all of us are the customers of 
those sponsors. Perhaps it is time for the 
forgotten American parent to engage in 
an economic boycott of the most offend- 
ing sponsors. 

Mr. President, control of scenes of 
violence is a relatively simple thing to 
do. Most countries are doing it. It is only 
for the networks to do it and for the rest 
of us to see to it that they do do it. 

But there is another aspect of televi- 
sion to which I referred earlier and that 
is the question of what role it should 
play as a unifying force in our hetero- 
geneous society. This vast national 
theater of television has been with us 
now for almost a generation. 

Yet, in this day and time, our Nation 
is rent by divisive forces, by the gap be- 
tween rich and poor, by the chasm be- 
tween black and white, by increasing 
failure to understand or communicate 
about those things which divide us. With 
such a vast theater for human commu- 
nication at our disposal, should not its 
failure to engender any sense of partici- 
pation in the American adventure con- 
cern us? 

By that I do not suggest that tele- 
vision should not portray the bad as well 
as the good, or cease to criticize that 
which is deserving of criticism, Certainly 
it is not the function of any of our in- 
formation media to mold our society to 
the vision of any one person or group. 

It is, however, unfortunate that the 
words “educational television” have ac- 
quired a somewhat distasteful connota- 
tion—a feeling that anything billed as 
educational is necessarily dull. This is 
an unhappy misconception, and I would 
like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the work of National Educational 
Television and Channel 13 in New York. 
None of us would suggest that the tired 
housewife or businessman ought to be 
reading serious literature instead of re- 
laxing with James Bond. The same ap- 
Plies to television. I also suggest, how- 
ever, that many of the subjects now 
considered dull are so only because the 
best of our television writers and direc- 
tors are engaged too seldom in giving 
dramatic life to them. 

Audience reaction to programs such 
as those that have been produced by the 
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National Geographic Society, among 
others, clearly indicate that exposure to 
the stage of the world need not be dull— 
and need not be poor box office. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, PELL. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we have joined together in 
introducing Senate Resolution 302 that 
would call on the various media of pub- 
lie expression to examine themselves in 
terms of what effect they might have on 
an atmosphere that tends to encourage 
violence. And in the view of the Senator 
from Rhode Island and the others who 
joined in cosponsoring the resolution, 
we think that would be a beginning 
point for an honest-to-goodness self- 
analysis. 

I am interrupting only because I agree 
with everything that has been said, but 
particularly the last statement. 

We do not have to put on rosy glasses 
to view and listen to the television, a 
movie production; radio broadcast, or 
whatever it is. 

What was the Academy awarding film 
this year? Was it, “Guess Who’s Coming 
to Dinner,” or “In The Heat of the 
Night“? 

Mr. PELL. I do not recall. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. These 
were great films, and they looked our 
society right in the eye, and truly re- 
flected social problems, and yet they were 
not incendiary in terms of exciting 
through an escalation of violence: 

Mr. PELL. I agree with the remarks of 
the Senator, and I commend him for the 
leadership he showed in introducing the 
resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. PELL. Our space adventures need 
no added drama; but neither is drama 
lacking in the whole adventure of this 
past decade in all fields of science, in 
the explosion of drama and music and 
art, in successes of individual human 
beings in contributing to the better- 
ment of our society. And all of us, rich 
and poor, black and white, urban and 
rural, are a part of this great adventure 
that is America in this time in history. 
Cannot television contribute something 
to a sense of common participation in 
that adventure? Is there not real drama 
in the forces in our society which have 
pioneered industrial and technological 
change and which have brought forth 
such prosperity? 

We have, I believe, moved somewhat 
from the “wasteland.” Television has 
been producing more of this kind of pro- 
gram. But need we be 20 years too late 
and 20 times too little? 

I believe that one worthwhile accom- 
plishment of this new Commission would 
be to come up with some recommenda- 
tions which could serve as a focus for 
public opinion and for public pressure 
to demand that the television industry 
enforce codes which are not now en- 
forced, to establish new and better stand- 
ards, and to encourage their industry to 
use its best talent in the service of true 
drama. 

I offer the suggestion that the televi- 
sion industry, and particularly the three 
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major networks, contribute the money 
for a research program to study the in- 
fluence of television in developing atti- 
tudes, to establish a research center such 
as that being created in Great Britain 
under university auspices which will be 
independent of network influences. 

But, most important of all, this Com- 
mission can make an important con- 
tribution by focusing public opinion and 
arousing public pressure to demand that 
the television industry begin now to 
police itself. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PELL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that the television industry is the 
real black sheep of all American industry. 
When you really get down to it, a man 
cannot sit there and look at TV all after- 
noon without their showing ads urging a 
person to smoke cigarettes. Everyone 
knows that if you are a pack-a-day man, 
you probably will die 10 years sooner. 

Mr. PELL. Exactly. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. You will get 
cancer. And if you smoke half a pack a 
day, you will get cancer and die 5 years 
sooner than otherwise. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s report indicates that if a man is 
just a regular smoker, he will probably 
not die of cancer because he will die of 
heart disease sooner. 

In other words, if the cancer does not 
get you, the heart disease or the emphy- 
sema will kill you. 

We have very fine, able people all over 
America, including in this body, who 
have suffered from those diseases be- 
cause they smoked cigarettes. 

I am willing for the TV people to make 
money. I would be willing to pay them to 
go out of business—and pay them a nice 
profit. But does not the Senator think 
it is a poor use of the information media, 
when people advertise something that is 
bad for health? 

Mr. PELL. I agree with the Senator. 
It seems a shameful use of the public 
airwaves to advise people to find a pleas- 
urable way of bringing on death at a 
sooner time. 

I think many of the advertisements on 
how to avoid bad breath, or how to have 
shinier teeth, and things of that sort, are 
in very poor taste. It is very poor taste 
to bring them up on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, but that is what these advertisements 
contain. I believe we should have some 
regulation in the industry. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It would not 
be much of a task for Congress to simply 
put a tax on aspirin tablets and use the 
money that is collected to help pay the 
expense of television, subsidize it if need 
be, and particularly subsidize it to put 
on something worth seeing—for instance, 
to advise drivers to be cautious. 

I regret to say that my opponent for 
the Senate has been picked up three 
times on charges of driving while in- 
toxicated, and he fell out of bed the 
other day and broke his leg. 

Mr. PELL. Was he intoxicated? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not know. 
But he fell out of bed and broke his leg 
the other day. That is in addition to 
being picked up three times for driving 
while intoxicated. 
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It seems to me the TV people should 
not have advertisements for people to 
do things that are bad for their health, 
and they should not give publicity to 
things that are bad. 

For example, you may turn on the 
television and hear somebody say his as- 
pirin tablet is better. In fact, the Bayer 
Co. claims there is no better aspirin 
tablet than its product. And that is ex- 
actly right. There is none better and 
none worse. It is all exactly the same. It 
is all aspirin; that is all it is. 

Then another fellow comes on and 
says his aspirin tablet has twice as much 
pain relievers as ordinary aspirin. That 
is because it is twice as big as the ordi- 
nary aspirin tablet. 

Mr. PELL. It is like a cigarette. If you 
smoke twice as many cigarettes, it will 
speed up your death twice as much. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Someone ad- 
vertises Bufferin. He says he has a buf- 
fered tablet. It gets into the bloodstream 
twice as fast. That is because he puts a 
little pinch of baking soda in it, approxi- 
mately the same amount of baking soda 
and aspirin, and it gets into the blood- 
stream faster. 

Some fellow says his aspirin tablet 
dissolves faster. That is because he did 
not make a tablet to begin with. He made 
a powder. If you make a tablet, it will 
take about a second to dissolve. But if 
you have a problem, just take a spoon 
and crack it up, and you get the same 
result the other fellow does. 

Now, that is advertising a distinction 
without a difference, may I say to the 
Senator from Rhode Island, and it is in- 
formation the public does not need to 
know. It is misleading; it is confusing. 
A person would be better off if he had 
not heard any of those advertisements 
and just bought aspirin, and whatever 
is cheapest would be the same thing. 

Mr. PELL. And preferably under the 
generic name. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. Because 
it is all the same thing, not a bit of dif- 
ference between them. It is like buying 
sugar—mountain sugar, valley sugar, 
cane sugar, or beet sugar. It is all the 
same thing. It does not even taste dif- 
ferent. They used to charge 10 cents more 
for cane sugar. That was a conspiracy, 
and I say that as one who represents a 
cane-sugar State. One cannot tell the 
difference, and it does exactly the same 
for you. 

People are permitted to advertise on 
television things which hurt your health 
or misinform you or confuse you, and 
keep you from knowing what you can 
learn just as an ordinary citizen, as a 
person who can look at a label and read 
it. Read what it says on the bottle, and 
you will be better off than by hearing 
the ad. 

Something should be done to clean up 
television and make those people quit 
confusing, misleading, and lying to the 
American public. We have this fine 
media, and it should be used to tell the 
truth and educate people. 

Mr. PELL, I completely agree with the 
Senator. 

Also, I think we have lost sight of the 
fact that they have access to the public 
domain and public property in the form 
of the airwaves and in using those air- 
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waves—just as if we use public forests 
or public land—they have a responsibil- 
ity. I do not believe they have lived up 
to this responsibility. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think peo- 
ple sort of resent being taken for a ride, 
being misled, being the patsy for a con- 
fidence game. I think people would like 
to be told the truth. 

The Senator recalls some time ago a 
television program called “The $64,000 
Question.” They would tell the man the 
answer to the question before the pro- 
gram occurred. He would sit there and 
think about matters, and they would play 
a lot of music to build up suspense and 
the drama, They told the man all the 
time what the answer was. 

— 8 PELL. Did he not go to jail in the 
en 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not know. 
I think they put some of those people 
in jail, but not many. There are many 
people walking the streets who should be 
in the penitentiary for their part in that 
confusion. It was not that the public was 
deceived, necessarily, except that they 
advertised a product—I think the name 
was Revlon—that was not a bit better 
than any other product. The public 
would have been better to shop for a 
cheaper cosmetic, rather than to listen 
to all of that confusion, buy the product, 
and then find out they paid a higher 
price than it was necessary to pay. 

The whole purpose of the program as 
far as I could see was to mislead the 
public and to take one’s mind away from 
what was important, that is, the differ- 
ence in two shades of face powder. The 
question was what color the person 
wanted her face to look when she put 
the powder on. That is all that was in- 
volved. 

I recall one of the characters who was 
supposed to go on that program in con- 
nection with the category of history. He 
was supposed to go for the $64,000 ques- 
tion. His subject was to have been the 
history of the U.S. Senate. He called me 
and said he wanted John F. Kennedy 
to be his adviser. As the Senator from 
Rhode Island knows, inasmuch as he 
comes from a neighboring State, John F. 
Kennedy was an expert on the U.S. Sen- 
ate. I talked about the matter with John 
Kennedy. 

Mr. PELL. Did he not write that won- 
derful book “Profiles in Courage” which 
showed that the majority of people who 
vote their conscience vote themselves out 
of office? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

I spoke about this matter to then Sen- 
ator Kennedy and I told him, “This man 
would like you to go on the program 
with him when he goes for the $64,000 
question, and I think it would be nice 
publicity.” 

So the Senator from Massachusetts 
said he would think about it. When he 
called back he said that he hated to dis- 
appoint me, but even though this man 
was from Louisiana, he would not go on 
the program. He said, “Suppose they 
ask the man the question and he can- 
not answer a question about the Senate, 
and then suppose he asks my advice and 
I cannot answer the question. I would 
look like a fool. That would not help 
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me and I will not go on the program“ 

I called the man and he said, “I will 
answer the question for a certainty. I 
just wanted the candidate for President, 
John F. Kennedy, to help put some in- 
terest in the program.” 

I called John F. Kennedy and ex- 
plained that to him and he said, 
“Thanks; no. The more I hear about it 
the less I think of it.” 

Then, the man called me from New 
York and asked me if John F. Kennedy 
would go on the program for the $64,000 
question. He would promise that the man 
would win. He said I could be confident 
that the man would answer the ques- 
tion. I said, “How would you know?” He 
said, “I have worked with a number of 
these prospects for the $64,000 question 
and this man is as good a prospect as 
any of them.” 

In effect, what that man was saying 
was that they would tell the man the 
answer before they asked the question. 
He would go through the motions, think- 
ing, meditating, and consulting with 
John F. Kennedy, and the drums would 
beat, and then this man would answer 
the question, as though John Kennedy 
had given him the assistance and con- 
sultation he needed, when all the time 
the man knew the answer. 

Mr. President, that showed me that 
John F. Kennedy was qualified to be 
President because he refused to go on 
the program. I think he was right in 
refusing to go on the program. 

Does the Senator agree that is mis- 
leading mischief to pull on the Ameri- 
can public? Does it not treat adults as 
though they were children? Is it not a 
bad example for the young people to 
think that their mothers and fathers 
are not smart when they think that that 
fool knew the answer when, in fact, he 
had been told the answer beforehand? 

Mr. PELL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. But I understood that as a re- 
sult of the scandals at that time this 
particular misuse of the television had 
been cleaned up. 

Mr. LONG of Louisana. They made 
headway, but are they not still advertis- 
ing cigarettes? 

Mr. PELL. And face powder. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Do they not 
claim that a person has more sex poten- 
tial if he smokes cigarettes than if he 
does not? Can the Senator give me any 
evidence that a man or a woman has 
more sex potential if he or she smokes 
cigarettes? I am told that is not true. 
However, look at the Salem advertise- 
ment in living color. One would think 
if he smoked cigarettes he would attract 
gorgeous women if he were 70 years of 
age. The Senator knows that is not true 
and that instead it will make him die 
sooner. 

Mr. PELL. I agree. 

If the industry fails to do so, then 
eventually an aroused public is going to 
demand that it be done by the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps the television networks 
should give some consideration to what 
would doubtless appear to them to be the 
lesser of two evils. 

Such codes should, I believe, extend to 
the content of commercials as well as 
to program content. To cite the most ob- 
vious example, we spend millions of dol- 
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lars on health programs; yet the power 
of the tobacco industry is such that they 
can—with impunity—sponsor endless 
commercials engaging in every artifice 
of psychology and suggestion to promote 
cigarette smoking which we know is a 
cause not only of cancer but of other 
ailments. 

Such a theater would be a theater of 
the absurd—if it were not so permeated 
with the potential of tragedy. 

I close, Mr. President, by commending 
to the television industry a comment of 
a fellow New Englander, Henry James: 

The anomalous fact is that the theatre, so 
called, can flourish in barbarism, but that 
any drama worth speaking of can develop but 
in the air of civilization. 


This vast theater of television has 
flourished too long in barbarism and 
breathed too little the air of civilization. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, one of the 
grave crises in the world is in the Middle 
East. A year after the United Nations 
cease-fire ended fighting between Israel 
and the Arab States, little or no progress 
toward permanent peace has been made. 
Egypt and other countries have been 
heavily rearmed by the Soviets—and 
Cairo radio talks now of a “fourth 
round.” 

It is time that we reexamined our 
policy toward this critically important 
part of the world. It is time that we took 
steps to guarantee the integrity of Israel, 
one of the few firmly democratic coun- 
tries in the Middle East. 

The current issue of Prevent World 
War III contains a valuable survey of the 
issues involved, in an article entitled 
“Mid-East Peace Now—or Possible World 
War III?“ 

The article quotes with approval one 
of the last speeches of the late Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy, in which he directed 
the attention of our country to this ques- 
tion, and declared that “the United 
States should stand ready to sell Israel 
the aircraft and other arms needed.” 

This publication is issued by the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of World War 
III, a 25-year-old research and educa- 
tional organization of whose board of di- 
rectors my father, Herbert C. Pell, a for- 
mer Member of the other body, was for 
some years a member. The society is lo- 
cated at 50 West 57 Street, New York, 
N.Y. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be published in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mrp-East PEACE Now—Or POSSIBLE WoRLD 
War III? 

In the year since a United Nations cease- 
fire ended major fighting in the Six Day War 
between Israel and the Arabs, the outlook for 
permanent peace in the Middle East has not 
improved. 

Two major sources of potential conflict 
continue to trouble the world: first, the 
enormous escalation of Soviet penetration 
into the Middle East; and second, the lack of 
progress toward a peace settlement in the 
struggle between the Arabs and Israel. 

The most ominous indication of trouble 
is the increasing polarization of the region 
into areas of pro-Soviet and pro-Western 
orientation, 
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SOVIET PENETRATION 


The record of overwhelming Russian sup- 
port for the United Arab Republic, Syria 
and Iraq was obvious, even prior to last June. 
During the twelve months since, the Soviet 
campaign against Israel, Zionism, and Jews 
as a group, has increased in virulence and 
has even been “exported” into other Iron 
Curtain countries. 

Soviet policy seeks a constantly increas- 
ing Russian presence throughout the Middle 
East—an old Russian objective, which the 
Czarists were never able to achieve. Moscow 
regards Israel and the United States as the 
prime obstacles to such expansionism. Both 
of them are denounced as “aggressive” and 
“imperialist” powers. 

Almost any day’s report of the official 
Moscow news output will confirm this ap- 
praisal. On the day that this was being 
written, for example, Foreign Minister 
Gromyko, as quoted in Tass, (1) attacked the 
presence of the U.S. Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean, and (2) denounced Israel 
as a puppet of world imperialism. The Sixth 
Fleet, he said, “plays a special role in the 
implementation of aggressive imperialist 
plans ... to hold and check the national 
liberation movement in the Middle East.” 
Israel, he charged, is only performing its 
role as a gendarme .. trying to suppress the 
national liberation movement and eliminate 
the progressive regimes in a number of Arab 
states.” 

The facts of the matter, of course, are that 
Moscow has consistently strengthened her 
military and diplomatic support for Soviet 
client states in the Arab world, while at the 
same time pressuring Moscow-oriented rulers 
into increasingly anti-Israel, anti-American 
and anti-United Nations attitudes. 

In practical terms, the USSR has increased 
its armament assistance for Egypt to the 
point where Nasser’s military establishment 
probably holds a theoretical superiority over 
Israel in the ratio of about 4 to 1. This con- 
trasts with a ratio of about 3 to 1 prior to 
last June. 

The Russian re-arming of the Arabs has 
extended not only to air power and equip- 
ment for mechanized land warfare, but also 
to marine equipment, For example, the 
Soviets have lately supplied to Egypt 16 sub- 
marines, 18 missile crafts, 44 torpedo boats, 6 
rocket assault vessels and a great assortment 
of other materiel for sea warfare. 

Speaking at Cairo University on April 25, 
President Nasser said (quoting from the 
transcript of a Cairo broadcast intended for 
domestic listeners) : 

“Truly, I want to tell you, the Soviet Union 
has helped us to the maximum. We have made 
up for the arms we lost. ... The Soviet Union 
gave us arms, We did not pay one single mil 
for these arms... . The Soviet Union sent us 
aircraft, tanks, and arms free of charge.“ 

In the interim, America continues to re- 
state her intention of supplying Israel in 
order to keep a balance—particulary in air 
power—but except for some anti-aircraft 
Hawk missiles no substantial new deliveries 
have been made: no aircraft, tanks and 
arms“ have arrived either “free of charge“ or 
paid for. This stands in stark contrast to 
Soviet actions. 

Israel is the only thoroughly Western- 
oriented country—and the only real democ- 
racy of any strength—in the Middle East. 
Although America has pledged to see that a 
military imbalance against Israel does not 
develop, such an imbalance has already be- 
come a fact. The time when we could hope 
for Middle East arms limitations agreements 
with the Soviets has passed, and the time 
when we should start delivering to Israel 
the long-requested supply of 50 Phantom 
jets is obviously at hand. 

The great Russian military build-up in the 
Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Aden, plus 
the rapid enlargement of Soviet naval com- 
mitments in the Eastern Mediterranean, can 
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only be viewed as exceedingly alarming, by 
anyone who believes that the security of the 
world depends upon a policy of balanced co- 
existence between the Soviets and the West. 
The cause of peace cannot stand for an out- 
break of new “wars of liberation” in the Mid- 
dle East. 

In United Nations diplomacy the same 
dangers have been apparent. Soviet policy 
has been to give complete support to Arab 
positions, and to obstruct any actions which 
might be regarded as mildly pro-Israel, or 
even neutral. Moscow and her allies have sup- 
ported every possible resolution against 
Israel, and by a posture of threatened veto 
have made it impracticable for other powers 
to press complaints against the Arabs. 

Thus, although the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (an official agency of the Arab 
League states) has continued to train guer- 
rillas, and although El Fatah terrorists have 
been maintained and encouraged, the UN has 
taken no purposeful action against the re- 
peated incursions of these forces across the 
cease-fire lines. Conversely, when Israel re- 
taliated, a censure motion was voted. 

It is meaningless to argue that the Arab 
actions were relatively small while the 
Israeli retaliation was larger and better or- 
ganized, because the total effect of the hun- 
dreds. of guerrilla incursions was obviously 
greater, although of less sensational news 
value, 

The same syndrome was apparent again at 
the International Conference on Human 
Rights at Teheran, where Soviet allies plus 
the Arab bloc pushed through an anti-Israel 
vote, while at the same time the presiding 
officer censured the Israeli delegate for di- 
recting attention to extensive violations of 
human rights affecting Jews and other 
groups within the Soviet area. 

In short, Soviet policy presents several 
simultaneous dangers to peace: it threatens 
the fragile detente between East and West, 
it encourages military adventurism by Nasser 
and his ilk, and it subverts the possibilities 
of even-handed diplomacy within the United 
Nations, on whose proper functioning peace 
hopes must in large part be built. 

Much more than the future of Israel is in- 
volved in these considerations. The whole 
future existence of Middle East security, in- 
cluding the “Northern Tier” agreements with 
Turkey and Iran, is also jeopardized. If Mos- 
cow is able to “jump over” the CENTO line, 
and achieve not only political influence but 
actual military foot-holds in the Arab-East- 
ern Mediterranean area, the stability of all 
peace-keeping arrangements depending upon 
mutual security pledges will be broken down, 
so far as the Middle East is concerned. 


THE PROBLEM OF ISRAEL'S SECURITY 


The problem of security is radically differ- 
ent in the case of a small state surrounded 
by enormously greater areas and numbers of 
potential enemies, than is the case between 
more equally balanced es, 

As Foreign Minister Abba Eban has 
pointed out, the Arabs can lose a war and 
live to fight again, by merely retiring into 
their vast, well-populated and potentially 
wealthy homelands. 

Israel, on the other hand, cannot afford to 
lose a single war: as a small state (the size 
of New Jersey), with only 2.6 million popu- 
lation, a single defeat might well mean the 
end of her existence. 

The question as to how far Israel can rely 
upon security commitments and interna- 
tional peace-keeping machinery therefore be- 
comes—for her—a matter of life and death. 
With the Arabs, the same question is seen 
only as a matter of delay. 

Under these circumstances, the policy of 
“pilateralism” which the United States long 
pursued—that is, dealing separately with 
each state in the area—becomes just another 
name for no policy at all. 

It is time for America to fix upon definite 
policies and goals in the Middle East, and 
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enunciate them in such terms that every- 
body concerned will know that we intend to 
act precisely as we talk. In the confronta- 
tion with Soviet expansionism, America 
should make it clear that we will not retreat 
and that we will uphold the independence of 
friendly states. In relations with Israel, we 
should make it clear that we intend to pre- 
serve absolutely the potentialities necessary 
for her defense. 

At all times we should seek agreements for 
limitation and reduction of arms—but pend- 
ing the mutual implementation of such 
agreements, a policy of supporting our 
friends must be clearly and promptly carried 
out. 

The continued expansion of Soviet sea 
power in the Eastern Mediterranean is not a 
hopeful augury. Admiral John S. McCain, Jr., 
Commander in Chief of US Naval Forces in 
Europe, recently drew a startling picture of 
Moscow's naval abilities to “leap frog all over 
the world and build a bridge of ships to areas 
and countries formerly imaccessible to the 
USSR.” The Russian merchant and fishing 
fleet has been tremendously expanded, and 
the presence of a vastly increased number 
of Soviet war ships in the Mediterranean area 
indicates that their navy also seeks to be- 
come global in its operations. 

The question whether this build-up will 
imperil the precarious peace of the world 
remains to be answered—but it is clear that 
American interests in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean have already been challenged in the 
most overt fashion. The urgent need for ade- 
quate and timely assistance to our allies and 
friends is thus again underscored. 

NASSER MORE ANTI-AMERICAN 

As the Russian build-up progresses, the 
attitude of Arab dictators such as President 
Nasser becomes more and more openly anti- 
American. Speaking at a peasants’ rally at 
Al-Mansurah, April 18, Nasser declared a new 
crusade t Israel, Britain, the United 
States and “imperialism.” “In 1967, US im- 
perlalism enabled Zionism to take possession 
of the remaining part of Jerusalem and 
helped Israel to implement a serious plot,” 
he shouted, and in the next minute pro- 
claimed anew his fealty to Moscow. 

It is pointless for the Western world to 
look for any early friendship from Egypt, 
Syria or Trag— just as pointless as it would 
be to look for.a quick settlement of all major 
outstanding differences with the Soviet 
Union. The peace of the world must be based 
upon recognition of these facts, and upon 
the preservation of at least a balance of 
power until more permanent bases of peace 
can be devised. 

DIRECT NEGOTIATION THE ONLY ANSWER 

After three major wars in the Middle East, 
the United States is now determined to stand 
for a permanent peace based on actual agree- 
ments negotiated between the Arab states 
and Israel, rather than settling for another 
temporary respite. We continue to follow the 
policy laid down by President Johnson in his 
statement of June 19, 1967, when he sald: 

“Clearly the parties to the conflict must 
be the parties to the peace. Sooner or later 
it is they who must make a settlement in the 
area.“ 

Reaffirming this position in an address on 
May 16, Assistant Secretary of State Lucius 
D. Battle added: 

“Many countries, including our own, are 
determined to seek this time a lasting peace 

. . but the optimism in the immediate 
aftermath of the war has been tempered by 
certain hard realities.” 

ARAB INTRANSIGENCE THE PROBLEM 

The “hard realities” are, of course, the fact 
that the Arabs are now talking about a 
“fourth round” instead of about making 
treaties, while Soviet penetration into the 
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area supports them in their intransigence. 
There are plenty of examples of the Arab 
view: 

“We should not rely on a political solu- 
tion. What was taken by force must be re- 
turned by force,” declared President Nasser 
in a March 13, 1968, address. 

“Terrorist raids will increase. Egypt will de- 
termine the time for attack”—wrote the of- 
ficlal Egyptian paper Al Ahram on March 22. 

And on March 17, the official “Voice of the 
Arabs” declared over Radio Cairo: 

“The real problem of Palestine is Israel’s 
existence. As long as there is Zionist presence 
even in a small part of the land, the occupa- 
tion continues. The important thing is to 
eliminate the Israeli occupation, and there is 
no difference between territories conquered 
recently and those occupied in the past.” 

All this is not much different from typical 
Arab declarations a year ago, at the begin- 
ning of the war, when Jordan’s Official Radio 
Amman called upon its listeners in these 
words: 

“O. Arabs, wherever you are, hit every- 
where and hit till the last. The end of Israel 
is in your hands.” 

There is not even a disposition to give lip 
service to the excessively moderate requests 
of the United Nations for settlement. The 
Security Council Resolution on Middle East 
Crisis Wrote the Darkest Page in the History 
of the United Nations,” blared a headline 
across the front page of the official New York 
publication of the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization, in March of this year. 

Lest anyone dismiss such statements as 
“mere propaganda,” we remind our readers 
that the official map of The Arab World“ 
as currently distributed by the Arab Infor- 
mation Offices in New York and many other 
cities—continues to show Israel only as 
“Israeli Occupied Territory of Palestine.” 

Here then is the heart of the question: Will 
the United States and the Free World stand 
firm behind the call for real peace negotia- 
tions between Israel and the Arab countries? 
Or will we again permit a postponement, with 
the inevitable result of a “fourth round“ 
this time with immensely strengthened So- 
viet participation and the imminent danger 
of a global conflict? 


THE QUESTION OF BORDER RAIDS 


If the present uneasy status quo is to be 
preserved long enough to lead to any kind of 
future peace agreements, certain dangers 
must be recognized, and guarded against. 

The continued series of border incursions 
by Arab guerrillas is perhaps the most un- 
settling of all these local factors. 

Shortly after last year’s cease-fire, the 
executive body of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) met in Cairo and 
declared its intention of pursuing a policy of 
guerrilla fighting to the extreme. 

Only last month, the PLO publication in 
the United States carried this front-page 
headline: “Hail to the Fidayeen, the Freedom 
Fighters.” The fact that the PLO—an agency 
exclusively dedicated to ending the existence 
of Israel and establishing an Arab state in 
Palestine—has continued to exist at all, and 
to operate with the official blessing and finan- 
cial support of the Arab League states, is in 
itself ominous, and is clearly in violation of 
the UN cease-fire resolutions. The fact that 
it maintains an office in New York, where it 
openly boasts of its activities, a year after the 
cease-fire, is an alarming indication of Arab 
intransigence and American laxity. 

UNRWA resources and food meanwhile 
continue to be used, in some refugee camps, 
to sustain the personnel who make up these 
guerrilla bands, The United States has several 
times protested against this situation—but 
to no avail. A glaring example is that of 
Karameh, a refugee camp which was in fact 
being used as a base for El Fatah and PLO 
bands, and which thus became the center for 
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Israeli retaliation, But how about the orig- 
inal fault which was committed when 
UNRWA allowed its facilities to be taken 
over by terrorists? 

If this situation is not promptly corrected, 

the United States should—as we suggested 
in the previous issue of this publication—put 
its UNRWA allocations on a conditional 
month to month basis, as the only available 
means of forcing troublemakers out of com- 
munities where the bills for food and shelter 
are mostly paid for by taxpayers in this 
country. 
If Arab states themselves refuse to limit 
the actions of PLO's Fidayeen and the El 
Fatah groups, the United Nations ought cer- 
tainly to take cognizance of this danger to 
peace. The trouble, however, is that the 
United Nations has two standards for dealing 
with Middle Eastern affairs, as we have 
pointed out above. Indeed, one can think of 
no greater departure from diplomatic pro- 
tocol than the action of one of the Arab dele- 
gates in attacking Senator Robert Kennedy 
and Governor Nelson Rockefeller for attend- 
ing a Jewish religious service in New York. 
Whenever Israeli delegates have attempted 
to direct UN attention to the sad state of 
Jews in Arab countries, they have been ruled 
out of order; yet, no one took notice of 
flagrant violations of protocol, when com- 
mitted by Arabs. If the UN is to function as 
a real organ of world peace, it must begin to 
function with even-handed justice. 


ONE HOPEFUL ASPECT 


Meanwhile, substantial evidence of the 
ultimate possibility of peace has been devel- 
oped by the Israelis themselves, in their ad- 
ministration of Jerusalem, the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. Although Jews were sub- 
stantially excluded from Jerusalem during 
the twenty years of Jordanian cccupation, 
Israel has made shrines in that city openly 
accessible to pilgrims of all religions. Al- 
though for twenty years Jordan failed to pay 
compensation to the custodians of Christian 
shrines in Jerusalem, growing out of dam- 
age done there during the 1948 fighting, 
Israel has already arranged payment of $1.4 
million in claims ensuing from the 1967 war. 

The American position has been to say 
that the status of Jerusalem remained un- 
settled in 1948. According to the State 
Department's international lawyers, the Old 
City never “belonged” to Jordan, but was 
“administered” by the Jordanian government 
for twenty years. The Israelis seem to have 
introduced an entirely new approach, based 
upon recognition of international rights of 
access, and we believe that now is the time 
to recognize the permanent presence of Israel 
in Jerusalem. 

There are other issues still to be settled— 
among them, the need for viable and de- 
fendable boundaries between all parties in- 
volved, These and similar matters can only 
be taken up at a peace table—and our ob- 
jectives should be to get the parties to such 
a table quickly. 

Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
writing in the June 1968 READER'S DIGEST, COT- 
rectly points out that real peace in the Mid- 
dle East depends upon building close 
economic relationships among the countries 
of the area, so that the advantages of each 
may help all. To this end, he proposes an 
extensive project for using nuclear power 
to operate water desalting plants, the pro- 
duction of which could equal more than 
double the average daily flow of the Jordan. 

Nuclear power could reduce the cost of 
desalinization to one-sixth the present ex- 
pense of such production, and in addition to 
water these plants would produce great 
quantities of electricity, which would bring 
to the Middle East “vast new complexes of 
industries, just as it has to other parts of the 
world.” The entire program could be admin- 
istered by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency of the United Nations. 
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“I can think of no scientific success that 
would equal this in its boon to mankind,” 
the former President writes, Because the op- 
portunities which such a development could 
bring would be so great, “the hostile states 
of the Middle East simply cannot afford to 
withhold their cooperation,” General Eisen- 
hower predicts. 

It is along these lines, certainly, that we 
must look for a hopeful and peaceful future 
in the Middle East. 

Meanwhile, lest there be any misunder- 
standing in the Soviet Union or anywhere 
else, all four of the leading 1968 candidates 
for the Presidency of the United States have 
declared their support for the principle of 
early Arab-Israeli negotiations, their devo- 
tion to an American commitment to the pres- 
ervation of Israel, and their resolve to see 
friendship between the United States and all 
the peoples of the Middle East, This should 
go far toward resolving any doubts as to our 
future course. 

The immediate key to the problem, how- 
ever, was stated by the late Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy, in one of his very last speeches 
before his assassination, when he said: 

“We cannot—and will not—permit the 
Soviet Union to achieve an imbalance in the 
Middle East. We can and will fully assist 
Israel—with arms if necessary—to meet this 
threat of massive Soviet build-ups.” 

To that end, Senator Kennedy said, “the 
United States should stand ready to sell 
Israel jet aircraft and the other arms 
needed.“ That is clearly the most urgent 
action for America. 

Israel’s request for 50 new Phantom jets 
makes the question immediate. A Congres- 
sional Resolution calling for the quick de- 
livery of these planes already bears the 
signatures of 66 Representatives (22 of them 
added within the past fortnight alone). With 
such a clear indication of public support at 
hand, steps to meet Israel’s urgent need 
should be taken, and taken at once. 

Vague promises by leaders that they will 
not “let Israel be defenseless” do not deter 
the Russians from sending more and more 
sophisticated arms to the Arabs, accompanied 
by thousands of Soviet technicians and “ad- 
visors”—but American action in matching 
the Soviets weapon for weapon, in supplies to 
Israel, will prove to Moscow our determina- 
tion to deter or prevent a new explosion, 
which might trigger World War III; and it 
might also encourage the Arabs to a final 
realization that it is hopeless to wait in- 
definitely before coming to terms with 
Israel—as they are required to do, under the 
clearly stated provisions of UN resolutions. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR INSERTIONS 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Members 
of the Senate may be permitted to make 
insertions in the Recorp following the 
adjournment until September 4. 

As authorized by the Joint Committee 
on Printing, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
is scheduled for printing August 8, 15, 
22, and 29. Copy for printing in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks shall be submitted 
to the Government Printing Office or the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp clerk in the 
Capitol. 

This order shall not apply to any sub- 
ject matter which may have occurred, or 
to any speech delivered, after August 2, 
1968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS 198 
AND 199—THE INTRODUCTION OF 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS TO PROVIDE 
FOR THE STRIKING OF A GOLD 
MEDAL FOR JIMMY DURANTE AND 
GEORGE JESSEL 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I think it appropriate at this 
time, particularly after the discussion led 
by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL] as to the contribution possibly be- 
ing made by the TV media to violence, 
to introduce two resolutions at this time 
to strike medals for two men who have 
contributed nothing but pleasure not only 
to our society and the United States of 
America but also throughout the world. 

Thus, I introduce two resolutions, for 
appropriate reference. One to strike a 
gold medal in honor of America’s fore- 
most entertainer, Jimmy Durante. 

Jimmy Durante is more than a great 
entertainer; he is a great humanitarian 
and an outstanding American. For over 
half a century Jimmy Durante has been 
presenting his particular and unique 
talent to audiences on the stage, motion 
pictures, radio, and television. The 
American people have responded by 
making him without a doubt the most 
beloved man in show business. 

Jimmy Durante was born in New York 
City February 10, 1893. He first worked 
in his father’s barber shop. At the age 
of 17 he was a piano player on Coney 
Island. He organized his own five-piece 
band in 1916. He opened Club Durante 
with Eddie Jackson and Lou Clayton as 
partners. They later formed the com- 
edy team of Clayton, Jackson, and 
Durante. He made his Broadway debut 
at Loew’s State Theater in 1927. He had 
numerous Broadway musical hits and 
motion pictures during the thirties, He 
began in radio and had his own radio 
show until 1950 when he entered TV 
with his show the All Star Revue. He 
received the Peabody Award for radio- 
television performance in 1951. 

Mr. President, I should like our coun- 
try to show its appreciation to this great 
American by the presentation by the 
President of this gold medal. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator explain to me what kind of medal 
he has in mind? Is this a decoration, or 
a medal of appreciation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It would 
be the same kind of medal authorized by 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and passed by the Senate, for 
Danny Kaye, Bob Hope, and Walt Dis- 
ney—those who contributed to the whole- 
someness of life in America, not only for 
our people and our servicemen abroad, 
but also for people throughout the world. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not on 
the committee, but I think Jimmy Du- 
rante should have such a medal. He is a 
great American. What committee would 
have jurisdiction? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It occurs to 
me that perhaps if the Senator would 
discuss that now with Members on the 
other side of the aisle—although they 
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are sparse at this moment—and he might 
be able to clear it for immediate con- 
sideration and call it up and get it passed. 
Does the Senator insist that it go to 
committee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
a member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. The chairman of that 
committee, of course, is the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] who, I think, 
would want to be a part of the passage 
of a resolution for such a medal for our 
great friend Jimmy Durante. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the Sen- 
ator assure me, if the resolution is sent 
to the committee, that it will get to the 
floor of the Senate and will not be buried, 
or lost? I should like to vote for a gold 
medal for Jimmy Durante. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Just 
keep talking Senator. It makes our REC- 
orb all the better. Let me say that in the 
waning hours of this session, with so 
many of our colleagues necessarily 
absent 

Mr. PELL. Not listening attentively? 
[Laughter. ! 

Mr. WILLIAMs of New Jersey. Prob- 
ably listening to someone in Miami. 

I appreciate the help of the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In view of the 
extreme absenteeism on the minority 
side of the aisle, I suppose I will per- 
mit it to go to committee, but I want 
to assure the Senator that if he can get 
it back out of committee, it will have my 
support, because I think Jimmy Durante 
is one of our great Americans. He has 
done as much as any person alive to 
bring happiness to people. 

So far as I know, he has never inten- 
tionally brought discomfort, misery, or 
heartache to anyone. He has brightened 
the lives of everyone in this country, so 
far as I know. 

I think Jimmy is one of the greatest 
assets we have. 

I admire and appreciate what the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is doing, that he 
would try to achieve this award for 
Jimmy Durante. People of that sort give 
so much and demand so little back from 
life that it should be recognized. I ap- 
plaud the Senator from New Jersey for 
introducing the resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I cer- 
tainly appreciate those wise comments 
of my good friend, the Senator from Lou- 
isiana and, of course, I do agree with him. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It has not 
been my privilege to know men such as 
Bob Hope, Red Skelton, or Danny Kaye, 
as well as it has been my privilege to 
know Jimmy Durante. But I believe that 
those men have been properly recog- 
nized; have they not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. They 
have. And Jimmy Durante certainly fits 
the great mold that these other men fit. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have no 
doubt that this will be done, and I hope 
that the Senate can move expeditiously 
to adopt the resolution, because Jimmy 
Durante is somewhat advanced in years 
now, and it would be fine if someone like 
his could receive bouquets while living. 

WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Yes. 
while Jimmy Durante is advanced nu- 
merically in years, I stood with him for 
4 hours at Arlington Cemetery as we 
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waited for the funeral services for our 
late colleague, Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, and he is hale and hearty, even 
though he is, I imagine, 72 or 73 years 
old now. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. He is still 
young in heart. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Yes, he 
certainly is. 

Mr. President, the other resolution I 
introduce for appropriate reference is 
one to provide for the striking of a gold 
medal in honor of America’s “Toast- 
master General,” George Jessel. 

At his best— 


Wrote Brooks Atkinson— 

Jessel is a master entertainer. If there ever 
was a man born for the stage, it is Mrs. Jes- 
sel’s comic and sentimental son Georgie, who 
can make an audience sit back and enjoy 
itself. Add skill and experience to magnetism 
and enthusiasm, and you have in George 
Jessel, a great theater performer. 


George Jessel, showman, songwriter, 
dramatist, and producer, was born to 
Joseph and Charlotte Jessel in 1898. His 
father told him at the age of 7, “You'll 
never be an actor while I live.“ At 9, a 
year after his father’s death, he was 
singing in the Imperial Theater in Har- 
lem with Walter Winchell. 

As a child, he went on vaudeville tours 
with Gus Edwards and Eddie Cantor, 
acted in a talking picture of Thomas 
Edison, and performed at the Victoria 
Palace in London. 

When he was too old for “kid stuff,” 
he developed his comic vaudeville routine 
and starred in the “Jazz Singer.“ He 
produced both Broadway musical shows 
and motion pictures, The Dolly Sisters,” 
“Dancing in the Dark,” and more. 

Jessel had a spontaneous humor and 
skill which made him a much-desired 
master of ceremonies. He acted as the 
official toastmaster to Mayor James 
Walker and became an official toast- 
master of New York. 

Mr. President, I should like our coun- 
try to show its appreciation to this great 
entertainer by the presentation by the 
President of this gold medal. 

Mr. President, the colloquy just had 
between the Senator from Louisiana and 
myself with regard to Jimmy Durante 
applies equally to George Jessel. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
it seems to me that somewhere along the 
line, it would be well for someone to un- 
dertake to provide for the Recorp the 
amount of income, after taxes, that these 
men have provided to entertain for free. 
So many times they entertain in good 
causes for nothing. Men of this sort have 
gone into the war zones many times. I 
know that, because I have been privi- 
leged on occasion, as a fighting man in 
World War I, to come back from battle 
and hear that one of these men was 
putting on a show somewhere for 15,000 
or 20,000 soldiers, all sitting on the 
ground, and these men would entertain 
them, at no income for themselves, only 
an assumption of risk. Yet they were 
happy simply to entertain these men 
without pay. They have rendered many 
millions of dollars’ worth of free services 
to their fellow man. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I have 
an idea—perhaps it is selfish, and I won- 
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der whether it will work out—that when 
we go to the committee with the resolu- 
tions—as the Senator has suggested they 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency—perhaps we 
should hold a hearing and invite Jimmy 
Durante and George Jessel to come in. 
We would certainly be entertained and 
enlightened by two magnificently wise 
men who happen to be entertainers. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, May I suggest 
that those men would not advocate that 
the resolutions be adopted, but after the 
Senate had voted for them, or after the 
committee had ordered the resolutions 
to be reported favorably, perhaps both 
of them would like to appear to express 
their gratitude that they had been rec- 
ognized—as they should be—and on 
that occasion perhaps they would like to 
answer a few questions that Senators 
might wish to ask them. 

I am a great admirer of Jimmy Du- 
rante. I think he is one of America’s 
greatest entertainers of all time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. May 
I ask the distinguished majority whip— 
perhaps the announcement has been 
made—when the Senate will reconvene? 
Is it September 2? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. September 4. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Is there 
any speculation as to how long we will 
remain in session? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I heard the 
majority leader said it could be the rest 
of the year, but he could not really pre- 
dict. As far as I am concerned, if the 
Senator wants to be here until January, 
he is welcome. I am going home. But we 
will be here for some time after we con- 
vene, and we will have occasion to con- 
sider other matters. So I hope this mat- 
ter would receive the attention of the 
committee. It should be voted on. 

In fact, if the Senator cannot get the 
Banking and Currency Committee to act, 
I happen to be chairman of a committee 
that does act. We have a way of moving 
bills. If some other committee will not 
do something about it, our committee 
will. If action is not taken, I suggest 
that the Senator prepare the matter in 
the form of an amendment and we can 
put it on a tax bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I have 
never had so much hope for any meas- 
ure as I do for these two resolutions, be- 
cause of the Senator from Louisiana’s at- 
titude. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolutions will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 198) 
authorizing the issuance of a gold medal 
to George Jessel, introduced by Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 199) 
authorizing the issuance of a gold medal 
to Jimmy Durante, introduced by Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 
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Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 5233) for the 
relief of Mrs. Sophie Michalowska. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 805) providing for ad- 
journment of the House from Friday, 
August 2, 1968, until 12 o’clock meridian, 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 3638) to provide in- 
demnity payments to dairy farmers. 


STEEL HIKES ARE WRONG 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the price 
increases announced by some steel pro- 
ducers are more dangerous perhaps, than 
most Members realize. The steel price 
increases are the largest increases in 10 
full years. 

The price hike will involve an increase 
in prices of at least $600 million. By the 
time that $600 million increase gets 
passed on to the consumer through the 
various levels of the marketplace, the 
cost will amount to well over a billion 
dollars. 

Mr. President, it is not as if the steel 
industry were a sick industry, an indus- 
try that was having difficulty attracting 
capital. Quite the contrary, steel indus- 
try earnings during the second quarter 
were extremely high. Now, under the 
guise of increased costs due to a new 
labor contract, steel executives are try- 
ing to parlay a higher cost into higher 
profits. In doing so, they are serving 
neither the national interest nor their 


own. 

I wish to go on record today, before 
our recess period, in condemnation of 
the senseless actions taken by several 
leading American steel producers. It 
seems to me that if these prices are not 
rescinded, this Congress ought to look 
into the full story of these increases, and 
follow such an investigation with ap- 
propriate recommendations to protect 
the American public in the future from 
such arbitrary action. 

Mr. President, I have been aware of 
the problems of the steel industry for 
a great many years. When I was on the 
War Labor Board we handled both the 
big steel case and the little steel case 
in that war-torn era. That caused us to 
go into an analysis of the costs to pro- 
duce steel, into their labor policies and 
their pricing policies. The interesting 
pattern has been one of constant repeti- 
tion on the part of the steel companies. 
When they come out with a new collec- 
tive bargaining unit, usually as the re- 
sult of a threatened strike, they invari- 
ably increased their prices beyond any 
allegation they had to increase their 
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prices because of the additional labor 
costs. 

No one is quarreling with the policy 
of the steel companies to make adjust- 
ments in prices to meet increased labor 
costs, but they always—invariably—go 
far beyond that. They usually do what 
they are doing in this instance: 

Bethlehem Steel has had an across- 
the-board price increase, promulgated 
in the last few days, more than twice the 
amount necessary to meet the extra labor 
cost produced by the new labor agree- 
ment. Whom do they think they are 
fooling? 

This is simply a case where they want 
to put profits above the public interest. 
They have the patriotic duty, in this 
period of threatened inflation, not to in- 
crease their profits 1 cent above the 
amount necessary to take care of the 
increased labor costs produced by the 
new collective-bargaining agreement. 

Instead of that, they are increasing it 
twice that amount. That is what ought 
to be prevented. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I am sure the Senator recalls that some 
years ago, it created great consterna- 
tion and uproar in business and indus- 
try when John F. Kennedy was notified 
of a price increase of this sort, and he 
demanded a grand jury investigation 
of whether a conspiracy was involved. 

Mr. MORSE. I do. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
well knows that this pattern is alto- 
gether too familiar; that when indus- 
try grants a wage increase, they usually 
make a tremendous price increase, usu- 
ally about 3 to 1 over what is necessary 
to offset the wage increase. 

Then they sit back arrogantly and say, 
“This is necessary to meet competition,” 
and so forth; but they all advance their 
prices together. The Senator knows they 
could not get away with those price 
increases if all their competitors were 
not doing the same thing. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is a con- 
spiracy. These big price increases geared 
to wage increases are usually con- 
spiracies. When John F. Kennedy called 
their hands, they backed off and did not 
raise their prices. 

Mr. MORSE. That is right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe, if I 
remember correctly, they backed off and 
took just enough of a price increase to 
cover the wage increase. That is not 
what they are doing now. This is a con- 
spiracy; there is no question about that 
in my mind. I must plead guilty to be- 
ing ignorant of the facts, but the truth is 
that what they are doing is raising them 
all at one time. They have done it many 
times in the past. 

Can the Senator state what company 
if any, is holding out against this price 
increase? 

Mr. MORSE. The information I have 
had in the last hour is that there will 
be a price increase all down the line. 
Some of them are going to hide behind 
selective price increases, but they are go- 
ing to have so many selections among 
their products that it will amount, in 
effect, to a general price increase. 
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Of course, if they use the gimmick of 
selective price increases, they can take 
certain products and increase the prices 
of those substantially, so the income for 
the company as a whole would be the 
same as with an across-the-board in- 
crease of a certain percentage for all 
their products. 

I do not know whom they think they 
are fooling by this gimmick of a selec- 
tive price increase. 

I know whereof the Senator from 
Louisiana speaks, but I know something 
else. I know of the record of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana while the two of us 
have served here in the Senate. He has 
had the courage to stand up to them 
again and again, against the powerful 
combines in this country; and also, when 
labor has been wrong, he has had the 
courage to stand up and speak up to 
protect the public interest, as he is do- 
ing this afternoon. 

We hear a great deal in our country 
these days about crime in the streets. 
The Senator from Louisiana and I, and 
our fellow Senators, recognize that it is 
probably the major domestic issue in 
the country today. But, Mr. President, 
there are other ways to hold up the pub- 
lic besides the use of guns. The steel 
industry is committing a crime on the 
streets of America by this price holdup, 
at the very hour we speak, for this is 
truly a form of holdup of the American 
consumers, because they are not only 
going to get these price increases, but it 
is almost axiomatic that as steel goes, 
so goes the Nation. We have used that 
statement over and over again, through- 
out the years, in our discussions of the 
economic policies of the steel industry in 
relationship to the economic policies of 
the country generally. 

We are not only going to have the 
steel increases, but this is going to be 
the inducement and the encouragement 
E a general price increase all along the 

e. 

Can the Senator not hear the alibis, 
allegations, and rationalizations of one 
industry after another, saying, “Well, 
we are upping our repair costs of ma- 
chinery and automobiles,” for example, 
“because of the increase in the steel 
prices?” 

But not only that. Then we are going 
to find that the grocer, while he does not 
sell steel, is nevertheless going to say, 
“I am confronted with an increase in 
costs as a result of the inflationary 
spiral, so I will have to increase the price 
of bread and other food products.” 

Once we let an industry like the steel 
industry get by with this holdup, then 
we are going to be held up by price in- 
creases all through our economy. 

I agree with the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, and I commend him again for his 
courage in standing up here this after- 
noon and being counted against this 
shocking increase in steel prices. 

I said yesterday we ought to have a 
Senate investigation. I say now that the 
Senate ought to go to work now, conduct 
the investigation, and bring out the facts 
of the conspiracy to which the Senator 
from Louisiana has referred. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield further, 
here we are, on the eve of the Republican 
National Convention, and we see the be- 
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ginning of a whole series of price in- 
creases. I was one of those who voted 
against that big tax increase. 

Mr. MORSE. So did I. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, The Senator 
voted against it also. 

It is my firm belief that there are a 
lot of places we could save a lot of 
money, which had not been properly ex- 
plored. One of them was the foreign 
aid field. I know how the Senator from 
Oregon tried to cut down waste in the 
foreign aid program. 

The biggest single potential saving, 
however, would be through reducing in- 
terest rates. If we could stabilize the 
dollar, and cut interest rates, let us say, 
from 8 percent down to 4 percent, we 
could stop this thing of people having to 
pay twice as much for interest as they 
pay for their homes by the time they get 
through paying them out. 

If I had found that my vote was re- 
quired to pass the tax increase, I would 
have insisted on talking to Mr. Martin. 
He claims to be above politics, no mat- 
ter whose witness he is. But if the Sena- 
tor wants to go and address the New 
York economic group, or the American 
Bankers Association, they are willing to 
bring the house down to cheer for him. 

On the national debt, this double-duty 
interest rate they are giving to that alone 
accounts for almost as much money as 
the tax increase. We were supposed to 
get some reduction in interest rates when 
the tax bill passed. I believe, in fact, 
that if some of us had played hard to 
get, had gone along and played the 
game and said, We will not vote with 
you unless we get some reduction in in- 
terest rates,“ we might have prevailed. 

May I suggest to our friends who are 
at this moment absent from the Cham- 
ber, so they can read it in the Recorp, 
particularly those on the Republican side 
of the aisle, where the Senator from Ore- 
gon once had a seat as one of the senior 
Members, that they take this matter and 
consider the record as they draft their 
platform. 

As always they will say they are going 
to do what John Kennedy promised and 
did not do, what Lyndon Johnson prom- 
ised and did not do, that they are going 
to cut these interest rates down, and be 
for the poor little fellow who owes all 
that money, the taxpayer, and fight for 
him on reducing these interest rates. 

I would also bring this to the atten- 
tion of the Democratic Party. In my 
opinion, the Democratic Party may very 
well nominate HUBERT HUMPHREY. If it 
does not, it will nominate GENE Mc- 
CARTHY. I personally would like to see 
HUMPHREY get the nomination, but I 
think either one of those men would do 
what they could to help people get lower 
interest rates, and would not put the in- 
terests of the members of this Board, who 
favor the vested interests, over the in- 
terests of the multitude of little people 
who have to pay their life savings out in 
interest rates, and, when they buy a 
home, have to pay three times as much 
in interest as they pay for the home. 

It was once my privilege to have a fine, 
young, colored man working for me. 
His mother died, and he borrowed the 
money to give her a decent funeral. He 
has been paying on that debt for 10 
years. He has paid the principal out in 
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interest three times over, and owes more 
money than he did to begin with, because 
of the distorted interest rates. 

If someone wants to help the rank and 
file people and help the little fellow get 
by, we could reduce those interest rates. 

As the Senator so well knows, the pub- 
lic debt is only part of it. The public 
and private debt combined is roughly 
$1,700,000,000,000. Put two points on 
those interest rates—just 2 percent. 
They are at least two points too high. 
And two points multiplied by $1,700,000,- 
000,000, if I calculate it correctly, works 
out to be $34 billion a year. That is the 
tribute that the poor pay for the benefit 
of the rich. 

Why do things like that happen in a 
democracy? They happen because when 
we vote for a social security bill or a 
public welfare bill to help the poor, how 
many campaign contributions do we get? 
How many campaign contributions did 
the Senator get in return for his votes 
for such measures? The Senator just re- 
cently ran for office. I will bet that he did 
not have five people who benefited from 
his votes contribute to his campaign. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is complete- 
ly right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So much of 
this mischief is built in by way of cam- 
paigns. It is the wealthy who contribute 
to finance the campaigns, It is the richer 
people who put up the money. About half 
of them are moneylenders, and about 
half of the remainder are interested in 
monopoly. 

The Senator has voted against private 
patents on Government research. It is a 
fantastic waste of money. Somebody is 
able to take a private patent on public 
research and charge 100 times the cost. 

I have worked on this, and so has the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. I 
would think that when the Republicans 
get busy on their convention, they would 
do very well if they would take a look at 
these two issues. Both of them involve 
corruption—interest rates that are ridic- 
ulous and private patents on Govern- 
ment research. 

The reason why we cannot do much 
about it is, is the way the campaigns are 
financed. The wealthy people finance 
them and put the money up. And they 
expect to be paid in ways in which they 
will not be embarrassed on the payoff. 

If the Republicans want to do some- 
thing to clean up the Government and 
correct what is wrong with it, I would 
urge that they consider doing something 
about private patents on Government re- 
search and something about high-inter- 
est rates and something about the way 
the campaigns are financed. 

I will bet that they will not get as 
many votes in that Republican Conven- 
tion to clean up that kind of corruption 
as they got on the Senate floor. Can the 
Senator recall how they voted when we 
tried to do something about those three 
matters? As I recall on those three is- 
sues, they were unanimous. 

The Senator referred to the steel in- 
dustry. I would refer to the “s-t-e-a-l” 
industry. They always seem to be the 
boys who really like to do business. I 
suggest that they take a look at these 
issues. 

I cannot recall any of them voting 
against them. 
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Mr. MORSE. Not a one. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I refer to 
high-interest rates and private patents 
on Government research and the money 
that is going to finance campaigns. It 
should be made so that an honorable man 
seeking office would not become beholden 
to the money barons. That party holds a 
unanimous record. Nobody ever backed 
up or ran. They all stood up like men to 
be counted. 

I suggest that it would be well for that 
party when they hold that convention to 
think about these matters and give a 
unanimous vote for high interest rates 
and monopoly power and the financing 
of the campaign by the money barons 
for whoever goes to the White House. 
That has been one of the things they 
have been consistent on. 

Does not the Senator think it would 
be appropriate that they put in the party 
platform that they are in favor of the 
rich having it all of their way on this 
side of heaven, and on the other side if 
they can arrange to make a deal with the 
man topside? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, that would 
be very appropriate from the standpoint 
of public interest and very inappropriate 
from the standpoint of Republican phi- 
losophy. 

Mr. President, it has been a great priv- 
lege for me to join the Senator time 
after time as he has led the fight on the 
issues he has raised and the remarks he 
has made. 

I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield further, 
they put a plank in their platform about 
the drug industry. The Senator well 
knows that some of us have been trying 
to do something about this thing of be- 
ing charged anywhere from 50 to 100 
times too much for the drugs that one 
buys. 

I am told that some of our Republican 
friends that had joined that solid party 
phalanx to protect the drug monopolists 
have now told them they cannot be 
counted on from now until after the next 
election to vote on a bill. They have 
asked to be forgiven if they defect. 

I would think that they should put a 
plank in the platform. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the test. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They should 
say: “We are in favor of charging you 
100 times the cost of production for 
drugs. We voted that way, and we do not 
intend to change.” 

The public could then know that is a 
fact, and I know that the drug manu- 
facturers would contribute large amounts 
of money in advertising for the Repub- 
lican side of the issue. 

What benefit do the Democrats get 
from coming in and telling the truth? 
We could tell them that we do not think 
they should be charged 100 times the 
cost of production for these drugs. 

As a matter of fact, the Senator will 
recall that I made a speech some time 
back saying that the five big companies 
that caused the poor people all over the 
world to pay $60 for drugs that were 
worth 50 cents should be prosecuted. 
They had a deal working in the Justice 
Department to drop the charges. 
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The Senator may recall that they 
prosecuted these boys and found them 
guilty in New York City. The Pfizer Co. 
is now appealing. The Pfizer Co, took a 
poll. And I could not for the life of me 
see why they wanted to take the poll. 
They took the poll in New York City. 
The poll said that 100 percent of all 
adult males agreed that the drug com- 
panies were robbing the public. 

They have presented the results of that 
poll as evidence that the case should be 
tried somewhere else. They contend that 
poll would prove that they could not get 
a fair trial in New York City because 
everybody was prejudiced and that 100 
percent of all adult males in New York 
thought they were robbing the public. 
But they did not tell the full result of 
the polls. The polls indicated that 100 
percent of all adult males thought they 
were paying four times too much. And 
what Pfizer got convicted on was a con- 
spiracy to charge them 100 times too 
much. 

The polls indicated that the public 
was ignorant in the right direction. They 
did not know how much more they were 
being charged than they thought they 
were. 

And in my judgment, that poll was 
poor public relations. I do not see why 
they should take a poll to prove that 
everybody in New York City thought 
they were crooks. However, they proved 
that 100 percent. 

I think our good friends on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle should do 
something to put themselves on record 
that they are in favor of this kind of 
mischief. We could vote on it and per- 
haps get some drugs for the public at a 
reasonable price. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
the great legislative records made on 
the floor during my many years in the 
Senate has been the record of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana in his fight to pro- 
tect the poor people in this country from 
drug gouging. 

The drug companies have a very bad 
drug habit, and that is the shocking 
overuse of inflated prices on their prod- 
ucts. That certainly should be brought 
into control. 

We have made some progress, but not 
enough. 

I want the Senator to know that if I 
am back in January, he can count on 
me to stand, as always, shoulder to 
shoulder with him in the fight he makes 
to try to bring the drug companies un- 
der reasonable price controls in this 
country, because that is what we will 
have to do in order to stop this price 
gouging by the drug companies. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator. I have known the 
Senator for 20 years in the Senate. And 
while from time to time I have crossed 
swords with the Senator, I am frequent- 
ly on his side. The Senator is an able 
advocate and a very difficult man to con- 
tend with because of his tremendous 
ability and brilliant mind. But he has 
never taken a position that I could quar- 
rel about for a moment on the issues of 
high interest rates and monopoly. On 
those issues and, in fact, on all other is- 
sues that have to do with the little peo- 
ple, the working folks, the Senator has 
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never been lacking. He has never, in the 
20 years I have observed him, backed off 
a half inch in his devotion to the inter- 
ests of those who work very hard for 
what little they get. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is kind. I 
refer to him out of his presence as in his 
presence—as one of my biased friends. 
And a biased friend is one who stands 
with you even when he disagrees with 
you. The Senator from Louisiana has 
always done that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Oregon is like the Senator from 
Louisiana in the respect that we are very 
prejudiced in favor of what we believe 
in. 


STRAWBERRY IMPORTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on June 
25, a very responsible constituent of 
mine, Mr. Robert E. Ward, was a wit- 
ness before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Mr. Ward is the assistant 
general manager of United Flav-R-Pac 
Growers, a grower-owned processing co- 
operative with plants in Gresham, New- 
berg, and Salem, Oreg. 

He testified in behalf of the California 
strawberry industry, including growers, 
processors and shippers. His testimony 
presents a convincing argument and 
statistical data showing that U.S. straw- 
berry growers and processors need the 
help of Congress in limiting excessive 
imports of strawberries, both fresh and 
processed. 

Mr. President, the chief area from 
which we get unfair competition in re- 
gard to these imports is from our neigh- 
bor to the south, Mexico. In our last two 
parliamentary conferences with our 
Mexican congressional counterparts, we 
raised this matter—the U.S. delega- 
tion—and we had been given hope that 
they might take some necessary admin- 
istrative steps to eliminate some of the 
justifiable charges we made. To date, 
they have not done so. I hope they will 
do so without very much further delay. 

This strawberry season is practically 
over. I hope that between now and the 
next season, our Mexican neighbors will 
carry out what we understood was their 
good faith and intention to try to at 
least lessen the basis for misunderstand- 
ing between our two countries on this 
issue. 

I believe that the material I shall ask 
to be printed in the Recorp—the testi- 
mony of Mr. Ward—will be of great help 
to Members of Congress. Also, I hope 
it will be called to the attention of at 
least the leaders of our parliamentary 
colleagues in Mexico, and I intend to 
send reprints of it to them. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Ward’s testimony be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TESTIMONY BY ROBERT E. WARD BEFORE THE 
Wars AND MEANS COMMITTEE, U.S. HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 25, 1968 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 

mittee, my name is Robert E. Ward. I am 

Assistant General Manager of United Flay- 

R-Pac Growers, a grower-owned processing 

co-operative with plants in Gresham, New- 

berg and Salem, Oregon. I am presenting 
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this testimony in behalf of the California 
strawberry industry including growers, proc- 
essors, and shippers; Northwest Canners and 
Freezers Association, a trade association of 
fruit and vegetable processing companies 
located in Oregon, Washington and Idaho; 
The Oregon Strawberry Council, represent- 
ing the strawberry growers of the State of 
Oregon; and growers and packers in the 
states of Michigan and Tennessee. These 
growers and processors represent approxi- 
mately 95% of the national pack of frozen 
and canned strawberries. In the three Pa- 
cific Coast states, where the largest percent 
of processed strawberries are handled, there 
are approximately 2,000 growers whose 
primary market is provided by processors. 
You will note in Table I that strawberries 
are grown commercially and are important 
to growers in 28 states. 

This processing strawberry production 
represents approximately a 35 million dollar 
income to growers, and 3.8 million dollars 
to workers in processing plants. It is a 
significant part of both farm and process- 
ing diversification which is already seasonal 
and marginal. A major factor causing de- 
pression in these important industries is 
the increasingly large imports of frozen 
strawberries, principally from Mexico, and 
the potential for further growth in imports 
and disruption of dometic marketing. U.S. 
strawberry growers and processors need 
your assistance in limiting ezcessive im- 
ports if they are to continue in this 
business. 

During the most recent 5-year period aver- 
age total disappearance was somewhat less 
than during the previous five years, which 
measured against the substantial increase in 
population, indicates a declining per capita 
consumption. In the absence of market ex- 
pansion potential, there is little or no room 
in the domestic market for a large volume 
of imports of this product, and any increase 
in such volume must be regarded as a re- 
placement of domestic production, to the 
detriment of all segments of the domestic 
industry. 

The U.S. grower over-produced strawber- 
ries in the period of 1956 to 1959 and then 
adjusted his planting to correspond with the 
market demand and a fair return. The suc- 
cess of this self-help program of acreage 
reduction was short-lived due to the begin- 
ning of a rapidly expanding strawberry in- 
dustry in Mexico. Imports from Mexico 
moved from 14.2 million pounds or 5.3 per- 
cent of U.S. disappearance in 1959 to a high 
of 82.8 million pounds or 31.5 percent of 
U.S. disappearance in 1966. The 1966 imports 
of 82.8 million pounds was a 60 percent in- 
crease over the previous year. This has upset 
a balance needed by U.S. growers to keep 
producing strawberries economically. 

Many growers and processors are small op- 
erators who have been able to compete ef- 
fectively in normal domestic marketing, but 
are most severely affected when the supply 
is inflated by imported product and prices 
are depressed. 

U.S. growers are unable to compete suc- 
cessfully in the domestic market with frozen 
strawberries produced in Mexico. The reasons 
are simple. Strawberry growing and process- 
ing has a very high requirement for labor, 
ingredients and supplies. Labor costs in Mex- 
ico, both on the farm and in the plant, are 
less than 10 percent of such costs in the 
United States. Mexican sugar prices are 
about 53 percent, and 30-pound containers 
are roughly 94 percent of current prices in 
the United States, 

The direct result of these and other similar 
advantages has been the extremely rapid 
growth of a fledgling industry in Mexico 
based almost entirely on an export market, 
principally in the United States. Canada has 
also become an important export outlet for 
this production, and this export volume has 
almost completely replaced that formerly en- 
joyed by U.S. exporters. 
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The U.S. strawberry industry is not sub- 
sidized nor is it asking for a subsidy. It has 
made every effort to help itself, but it cannot 
control imports, The import duty has been 
lowered from 35 to 14% which encourages 
imports. Representatives of U.S. processors 
and growers met with Mexican processors and 
growers in 1963 and the Mexicans agreed to 
limit imports to quantities that would not 
unduly upset the balance of the U.S. market. 
However, this voluntary approach was not 
successful and imports continued to rise 
sharply. 

This situation has resulted in instability 
in the American market, and uncertainty 
among growers. 

This industry realizes that the U.S. must 
share its markets, but proposes that this 
share be limited to a formula based on a 
moving 5-year average of annual ar- 
ance, The average disappearance in the U.S. 
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for the most recent 5-year period, 1962-63 
through 1967-68 is 273 million pounds, Dur- 
ing this same period imports of frozen straw- 
berries from Mexico has average 56.3 million 
pounds. In the light of these figures an an- 
nual quota of 20% for frozen strawberry 
imports would be reasonable (including fruit 
pastes and fruit pulps.) 

We suggest that a quota of, say, 20% of 
annual domestic disappearance of frozen 
strawberries be established for imports, based 
upon the average disappearance for the last 
5 marketing years. This sort of formula would 
enable foreign exporters to take advantage of 

markets in the U.S. or conversely, 
it would hold them to reasonable levels in a 
declining market. [See Tables II and III]. 

The market prices of Mexican imports in 
Table III also reflect the growing problems 
of the U.S. strawberry growers and producers. 
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These prices run 1 to 5 cents per pound be- 
low the U.S. market. 

U.S. growers are faced with increasing de- 
mands for higher wages and benefits for farm 
labor. The grower is generally in favor of 
these increases, but grower returns are not 
sufficient to provide needed dollars without 
a higher market price, 

Low prices of uncontrolled imported straw- 
berries are a major factor in suppressing 
grower prices and the wages he can pay. 

U.S. growers are being squeezed by rising 
costs of equipment and supplies as well as 
labor, plus demands from consumers for 
lower prices. This system will not work. U.S. 
citizens can afford products grown by U.S. 


growers. 

We feel that H.R. 9071 using 20% of the 
5-year av disappearance of the U.S. 
market gives ample room for imports and a 
healthy domestic market. 


TABLE 1.—STRAWBERRIES: ACREAGE AND INDICATED PRODUCTION, BY SEASON AND STATE, 1968 WITH COMPARISONS 


Acreage Production (1,000 pounds) Acreage Production (1,000 pounds) 
Crop and State Harvested For Ave 1967 indicated Crop and State Harvested For Avera; 1967 Indi 
harvest 1962 1968 harvest 1962 5 15 meee 
1962-66 1967 1968 1962-66 1967 1968 
Strawberries: 1 
R ENE 2,380 2,000 1,800 20, 906 17, 600 14, 400 
Spring: Californi =se. 9, 080 8,000 8,500 212,978 208,800 238,000 360 350 320 1,109 1, 155 96 
Early Spring 5,660 4,400 3,800 16,460 13,280 11, 200 370 370 350 1, 385 1, 591 1,330 
360 350 300 1,079 1, 050 990 
2,780 2,400 2, 100 9, 660 6, 480 6,720 
1,700 1,500 1,500 4,136 4,050 3,600 2,520 2,400 2,500 11,840 9,120 11,000 
1,040 800 750 2, 567 2, 080 1,950 1,540 1, 800 1, 800 4,934 5, 040 5, 040 
870 800 750 2, 856 2,320 3.750 1.760 1, 500 1.600 4, 894 4, 800 3, 840 
2,000 1,400 1,300 5, 408 4,200 3,900 1,200 1,100 1,300 3, 756 4,620 5, 850 
2, 040 2, 000 1,900 5, 736 4, 200 6, 650 7, 560 6, 800 5,900 33,098 29,240 23, 600 
1,380 1, 000 900 3, 888 3, 000 2,340 1,920 1,900 1,900 5, 000 4,940 3,990 
ba Ceo Veo Dee ee e $400, 1460 i ae e 18 
3,880 2,600 2,300 9,057 7,800 5,750 d i : d DAD PAN 
Oklahoma. 1,160 900 900 2, 886 3, 600 3,600 Group total 40,060 38,570 35,670 202,914 199,076 178,950 
Group total 19, 120 14,050 12,600 48,880 39, 270 36, 930 All States 76, 300 67, 020 62,370 502,138 478,026 479, 480 
Includes processing. Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Statistical Reporting Service, Sacramento, Calif. 
TABLE 11.—STRAWBERRIES (FROZEN): U.S. SUPPLY AND DISAPPEARANCE, SEASONS 1942-43 TO 1966-67 
Un millions of pounds} 
Season inning Total Dis- Ending Season Beginning Total Dis- Ending 
(May- Pack Imports supply appearance stocks (May- s Pack Imports suppl appearance stock: 
dor) (May 1) (Apr. 30) Aor) (ey 1) e e Apr. 30) 
25.9 63.8 0.1 89. 8 74.4 15.4 40.6 273.0 12.0 5. . 5 
15.4 29. 8 ot 45.3 33.8 11.5 65.0 312.3 12.3 28.6 257.3 105. 
11.5 34.8 4 46.7 34.0 12.7 102.3 259, 3 13.7 375.3 291.1 84.2 
12.7 36.9 i 4 49.8 33.0 16.8 84,2 261.5 16.3 362.0 273.3 88.7 
16.8 78. 1 1 95.0 77.3 17.7 88.7 248. 15.0 351.9 267.3 84.6 
17.7 109.0 8 — 126.9 111.0 15.9 84.6 217.5 33.5 335.6 246. 1 89.5 
15.9 160. 1 .8 176.8 140.4 36.4 89.5 222.7 29.0 341.2 264.6 76.6 
36.4 107. 6 1.6 145. 6 134. 5 11.1 76.6 234.6 34.5 345.7 266. 3 79.4 
11.1 192.2 3.6 207.4 156.8 50.6 79.4 234.4 40.7 354.5 292.9 61.6 
50.6 157.7 6.6 214.9 173.4 41.5 61.8 252. 6 42.9 357.1 272.4 84.7 
E „ „„ „ „ SS * Ars ai Ns eT s 
51.5 221.4 8.9 281.8 241.2 40.6 i : x 1 * nied 


Source: Annual reports of Foreign Agricultural Service, Agricultural Estimates Division, SRS, and National Association of Frozen Food Packers. 


TABLE JIl,—STRAWBERRIES (FROZEN): IMPORTS FROM 
MEXICO; AVERAGE PRICES, UNITED STATES AND MEXI- 
CAN PRODUCT, YEARS 1957-67 


Mexico Average f. o. b. monthly price 
imports -quotations (cents per pound) 
Calendar year (million 
pounds) California North- Mexico 
west 

13.8 16.0 18,2 16.0 
14.4 17.0 18.0 17.0 
14.2 19.5 20.7 18.5 
24.9 20,2 20.5 19.0 
29.9 18.0 20.5 17.0 
32.3 17.0 19.0 17.0 
34.6 17.2 19.5 17.7 
39.7 20.5 20.7 19.0 
51.8 23.2 24.2 23.0 
82.8 23.7 25.0 20.0 
72.7 23.0 22.5 18.0 


144. 3 


1 Preliminary, through June 2. 


Source: Mexico imports, U.S. Bureau of Census; California 
and Pacific Northwest price quotations, Quick Frozen Foods 
(monthly); Mexico prices, New York Journal of Commerce. 


GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
Portland Oregonian of June 17, 1968, was 
published a letter to the editor from Mr. 
Jim Winton of Cherry Grove, Oreg., deal- 
ing with the gun control issue. 

I think Mr. Winton’s views are very 
deserving of a reading by the Senate, 
and therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
to have his letter printed in the RECORD 
at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. In the same issue of the 
Oregonian was published a column by 
Mr. C. Norman Senior entitled, “Canada 
Favors Strong Gun Controls.” 


I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CANADA Favors STRONG GUN CONTROLS 

(By C. Norman Senior) 

VICTORIA, B.C.—Tightening of already stiff 
Canadian laws for the control of firearms, 
long in the works at Ottawa, suddenly at- 
tained top priority following the assassina- 
tion of Sen. Robert Kennedy. For several 
days news of the American tragedy com- 
pletely overshadowed our own national elec- 
tion, then but three weeks ahead. Popular 
horror, shock and grief found official expres- 
sion in the order lowering flags to half mast, 
a tribute normally reserved for deceased 
chiefs of state. 

Political campaign committees demanded 
unprecedented security measures from the 
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police for party chiefs. During the Sunday 
evening television debate by the four na- 
tional leaders the public was excluded from 
Ottawa’s Parliament Hill, a precaution more 
drastic than attended the Queen’s visit. 
Prime Minister Trudeau on his “main-street- 
ing” strolls through thronged shopping malls 
was thenceforward surrounded by a gen- 
erous corps of security guards. 

Although it is exactly 100 years since 
Canada’s only political assassination, a few 
clumsy bombings and other deplorable dem- 
onstrations deny Canadians the right to 
make smug comparisons. Our authorities, 
well aware that psychopathic resentment of 
authority is not confined to one nation, were 
quick to profit by American experience. A 
glance at the Canadian situation may like- 
wise yield possible suggestions helpful to 
others. 

Canadians’ first spontaneous reaction was 
overwhelming endorsement of President 
Johnson’s demand for prompt legislative ac- 
tion curbing arms distribution. Simultane- 
ously candidates in the Canadian election 
competed in the eloquence of their insistence 
that long incubating amendments to the 
Criminal Code be proceeded with at once. 

Canadians are often amazed at the wide 
prevalence of hand guns in the homes and 
cars of their American friends. Canadian 
disinterest in possession of such weapons is 
not just due to restrictive legislation. They 
are not at all convinced by American pro- 
testations that such weapons are necessary 
for self defense. The pistol is not regarded as 
a defensive weapon. 

President Kennedy was surrounded by a 
small army of men thus armed when he was 
shot down. It is assumed also that his 
brother's volunteer bodyguard was similarly 
equipped. But the robber or the assassin 
gives no time for the “defensive” weapon to 
be deployed. That he may be brought down 
afterwards in vengence does nothing for 
the original victim. 

Nor are Canadians much impressed when 
American friends proudly assert that the 
United States Constitution gives every cit- 
izen the right to keep and bear arms.” His- 
tory records that the American Bill of Rights 
was a modification of an earlier document 
wrested by the British Parliament from King 
William III in 1689. That bill (now absorbed 
into basic Canadian law) restrains the King 
from levying taxes or maintaining an army 
“without the consent of Parliament.” It 
states also that subjects. . have arms 
for their defense . . as allowed by law.” 

Supremacy of the people’s Parliament was 
preserved. In Canada Parliament has acted. 
Possession of hand guns without a police 
permit has been made a crime. Furthermore, 
conditions for granting a permit are both 
strict and strictly enforced. 

The American Bill of Rights on the con- 
trary begins: “Congress shall enact no law 
.. contravening its provisions which in- 
clude this clause: “A well regulated militia 
being necessary to the security of a free state, 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” 

Two points in this document impress Ca- 
nadians. The nation’s democratically-elected 
Congress is debarred the right to act on a 
matter of the highest importance. Secondly, 
it was not the personal safety of the in- 
dividual that inspired the authors of the 
legislation, but the right of “the people” 
collectively to safeguard the state. 

American tourists who have their re- 
volvers sequestered at the border are aware 
of the strict Canadian law. And in looking 
the other way few Canadians believe any 
American life will be endangered if law-abid- 
ing San Franciscans heed Mayor Alioto’s ap- 
peal to deposit their small arms with the 
authorities, 
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EXHIBIT 1 
OnE More Law 


To the Editor: The anti-gun group, includ- 
ing Sen. Tydings, Sen. Dodd and several 
others, are kicking around a figure of around 
85 per cent of the people being in favor of 
their particular type of gun control legisla- 
tion. I doubt that figure very much, but I 
will give them one figure they never use. 

There are an estimated 20,000 federal, state 
and local laws already in effect that can be 
invoked in their respective localities to con- 
trol misuse of firearms. Few of these laws are 
invoked. 

In Portland a couple of weeks ago a judge 
gave 12 years to a man who robbed a store 
and fired several shots at passers-by who 
tried to prevent his escape. This was his sec- 
ond conyiction for armed robbery. Oregon 
law says “mandatory life sentence for 
armed robbery unless the judge has reason to 
be lenient.” That’s mandatory? 

The robbery was in flagrant violation of 
Section 902 of the Federal Firearms Act. 
“—unlawful—for any person convicted of a 
crime of violence to be in possession of a fire- 
arm.” Was any effort made to prosecute the 
culprit in a federal court? Nope. 

Oregon and the rest of the nation need 
only one more law relating to firearms. That 
is a law with teeth against the criminal use 
of firearms: A mandatory minimum sentence 
for committing a felony with a firearm, this 
in addition to the sentence for the crime it- 
self, armed robbery, assault with a deadly 
weapon, etc. 

Such a bill would get the full support of 
more than 90 per cent of all the people and 
100 per cent of every sportsman group in the 
United States including the “powerful gun 
lobby”, the National Rifle Association. Such 
have been introduced in Congress, but the 
“anti-gun” group would not support them. 

Jim WINTON, 

CHERRY GROVE. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, House Concurrent Resolution 805 
has been agreed to, has it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I move, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of House 
Concurrent Resolution 805, as amended, 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 noon on Wednesday, September 
4, 1968. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 3 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, in accordance with the 
provisions of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 805, as amended, until Wednesday, 
September 4, 1968, at 12 noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate, August 2, 1968: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Clarence F. Pautake, of Washington, to 
be Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wild- 
life, Department of the Interior, vice Stan- 
ley A. Cain. 

THE JUDICIARY 


David Stahl of Pennsylvania to be U.S. 
circuit judge, Third Circuit, vice a new 
position created under Public Law 90-347 
approved June 18. 1968. 

William J. Holloway, Jr., of Oklahoma, to 
be U.S. circuit court judge, 10th Circuit, vice 
a new position created under Public Law 
90-347 approved June 18, 1968. 

Lawrence Gubow, of Michigan, to be 
US. district Judge for the eastern district of 
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Michigan, vice Wade H. McCree, Jr., elevated. 
David G. Bress, of the District of Columbia, 
to be U.S. district Judge for the District of 
Columbia, vice Joseph C. McGarraghy. 
Samuel B. Sterrett, of Maryland, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States 
for the unexpired term of 12 years from June 
2, 1958, vice John Gregory Bruce, retired. 
George R. Gallagher of Maryland to be as- 
sociate judge of the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals for the term of 10 years, 
vice a new position created under Public Law 
90-178 approved December 8, 1967. 
Raymond H. Lapin, of California, to be 
President of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate, August 2, 1968: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Joseph W. Bartlett, of Massachusetts, to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 

Frederick Simpich, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


CIvIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
John H. Crooker, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the Civil Aero- 


nautics Board for the term of 6 years expir- 
ing December 31, 1974. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Kenneth H. Tuggle, of Kentucky, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
term of 7 years expiring December 31, 1975. 

Wallace R. Burke, of Connecticut, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
term of 7 years expiring December 31, 1974. 


U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 


James L. Latchum, of Delaware, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Delaware. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


John A. Carver, Jr., of Idaho, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission for the 
term of 5 years expiring June 22, 1973. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., of New York, to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board for 
the term expiring July 1, 1971. 


U.S. ARMY 


The following-named officers, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Beverley Evans Powell, 020237, 
U.S. Army. 

Maj. Gen. Michael Shannon Davison, 
022051, U.S. Army. 

Lt. Gen. John William Bowen, 018904, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army), to be placed on the retired List 
in the grade of lieutenant general under 
the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3962. 


U.S. Navy 


Rear Adm. David O. Richardson, U.S. Navy, 
and Rear Adm. James W. O'Grady. U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral while so 
serving. 

Vice Adm. Frederick L. Ashworth, U.S. 
Navy, for appointment to the grade of vice 
admiral on the retired list, in accordance 
with the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 5233. 

Vice Adm, John T. Hayward, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
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on the retired list, in accordance with title 
10, United States Code, section 5233. 

Rear Adm. Richard G. Colbert, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by the President 
to be within the contemplation of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
80 serving. 

Rear Adm. Elmo R. Zumwalt, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, having been designated for commands 
and other duties determined by the Presi- 
dent to be within the contemplation of title 
10, United States Code, section 5231, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
so serving. 

U.S. MARINE Corps 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to 
the grade of major general, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law: 
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Robert G. Owens, Jr. 
Earl E. Anderson Oscar F. Peatross 
Michael P. Ryan Edwin B. Wheeler 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to 
the grade of brigadier general: 
Robert F. Conley Samuel Jaskilka 
Fred E. Haynes, Jr. Kenneth J. Houghton 
Lawrence F. Snoddy, Joseph C. Fegan, Jr. 

Jr. Leslie E. Brown 
Ross T. Dwyer, Jr. Jay W. Hubbard 

IN THE ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION 

The nominations beginning Robert J. Bar- 
day, to be lieutenant (junior grade), and 
ending James P. Travers, to be ensign, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on July 25, 1968. 


Jobn R. Chaisson 
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IN THE COAST GUARD 

The nominations beginning Alan F. Mil- 
ler, to be lieutenant commander, and ending 
W. S. McClure, to be lieutenant, which nom- 
inations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on July 
24, 1968. 

IN THE Am FORCE 

The nominations beginning Raymond R. 
Flowers, Jr., to be 1st lieutenant, and ending 
Robert J. Wubker, to be captain, which nom- 
inations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on July 
25, 1968. 

IN THE Navy 

The nominations beginning Rodger L. 
Alspach, to be captain, and ending John F. 
Wurzel, to be captain, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on July 25, 1968. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, August 2, 1968 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is 
good; for His mercy endureth forever.— 
Psalm 107: 1. 

Eternal God, our Father, as we bring 
to a close this portion of the 90th Con- 
gress and look forward to a recess of a 
few weeks we turn again to Thee in 
prayer, as we have every day of this 
year, to acknowledge our dependence 
upon Thee and to offer unto Thee the 
devotion of our hearts. Thou hast been 
wonderfully good to us and our spirits 
rejoice, our minds give thanks, and our 
hearts take courage. 

We thank Thee for the high privilege 
which has been ours to walk together 
and to work together in the service of 
our beloved country. We pray that our 
efforts may strengthen our Nation, im- 
prove the moral fiber of our people, in- 
crease law and order in our land, and 
meet the needs of all our citizens. 

Now may the Lord bless us and keep 
us and return us with new vigor, new 
strength, and new enthusiasm on Sep- 
tember 4. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks. 

The message announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
16361) entitled “An act to provide ad- 
ditional revenue for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 18785. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Depart- 


ment of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 18785) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for military con- 
struction for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes,” request a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. BIBLE, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr, PROXMIRE, 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Sy- 
MINGTON, Mr. Younc of North Dakota, 
and Mr. Kucuet to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 15147) entitled “An act to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act to provide for the naturalization of 
persons who have served in combat 
areas in active-duty service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. MCCLELLAN, and Mr. 
DIRKSEN to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed joint resolutions of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 191. Joint resolution authorizing 
erection of a statue of Benito Pablo Juarez 
on public grounds in the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

S. J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to correct 
certain references in section 4(i) of the act 
entitled “An act to amend chapter 37 of title 
38 of the United States Code with respect to 
the veterans’ home loan program, to amend 
the National Housing Act with respect to 
interest rates on insured mortgages, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 7, 1968. 


THE CRISIS OF THE NATION’S 
AIRPORTS 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it is no secret that the Nation’s 
airports face a congestion crisis that is 
fast approaching a catastrophe. 

Mr. Speaker, it is entirely appropriate 
that the House acted yesterday during 
the consideration of the Department of 
Transportation conference report to ex- 
empt air traffic controllers from pending 
personnel cutbacks. But this is an emer- 
gency measure which can oniy stave off 
the likelihood of disaster. Unless more 
fundamental action is taken, particularly 
with respect to the lengthening of run- 
ways and the building of new airports, 
our air transportation system faces the 
danger of collapse. 

Mr. Speaker, legislation has been in- 
troduced in both the House and the other 
body to place the burden of financing 
new airport construction more fairly on 
increased user charges. 

I would like to commend West Vir- 
ginia’s senior Senator, JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, for his persistant efforts and his 
initiative in drafting such legislation. His 
bill, S. 3641, favorably reported by the 
Senate Commerce Committee, is deserv- 
ing of strong support to meet this crisis 
before it overtakes us. I have introduced 
identical legislation, H.R. 19203, and 
other Members have sponsored similar 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am disturbed that this 
legislation apparently will not pass in 
the current session, which simply means 
that the airport crisis is going to get 
worse. The conference report on the De- 
partment of Transportation bill included 
only $30 million for fiscal 1970 rather 
than $65 million for fiscal year 1969. 
To begin with, the sum of $65 million is 
inadequate and does not scratch the sur- 
face of the airport needs of the future. 
To cut this small amount over 100 per- 
cent seems to me to be sheer folly in 
the face of the stark facts of the crisis. 
It is true that Federal aid to airport 
funding is 1 year in advance—thus the 
$65 million is for the fiscal year 1969 
and only $30 million for the fiscal year 
1970. The purpose of forward funding 
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is to enable communities throughout the 
Nation to plan ahead—yet the rising 
demands have so far outrun the supply 
of funds that advance planning can 
scarcely be carried very far. 

This underlines the urgency of pass- 
ing user charge legislation if we are to 
take any sensible steps to avert the crisis 
which is upon us. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 18706, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 1969 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
18706) making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 1841) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
18706) “making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the reyenues of said District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes,” having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 5, 6, 7, 10, 15, 16, and 17 and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposd by said amend- 
ment insert “$31,770,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$104,531,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum by said amend- 
ment insert 8108,678, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$121,356,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert 898,510,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 644,307,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$7,046,020"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 1, 2, and 3. 

WILLIAM H. NatcHer, 

ROBERT N. Giarmo, 

EDWARD J. PATTEN, 

Davip PRYOR, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

Josepa M. McDADE, 

DONALD W. RIEGLE, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

Rosert C. BYRD, 

WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 

WILIAM B. SPONG, Jr., 

ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 18706) making ap- 
propriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues 
of said District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

Amendment No. 1—Federal payment to the 
District of Columbia: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment appropriating $79,000,000 in- 
stead of $75,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $80,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 2 and 3—Loans to the 
District of Columbia for capital outlay: Re- 
ported in technical disagreement, The man- 
agers on the part of the House will offer a 
motion to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment providing 
loan appropriations of $66,473,000 instead of 
$67,390,000 as proposed by the House and 
$70,473,000 as proposed by the Senate, of 
which $57,223,000 shall be advanced to the 
general fund instead of $58,140,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $61,223,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 4 and 5—General op- 
erating expenses: Appropriate $31,770,000 
instead of $31,703,000 as proposed by the 
House and $31,827,738 as proposed by the 
Senate and provide that $2,500 of this ap- 
propriation may be available for un- 
vouchered expenditures by the Chairman of 
the City Council as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $5,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 6 and 7—Public safety: 
Provide that this appropriation shall be 
available for the purchase of one hundred 
and eighty-four passenger motor vehicles 
(including one hundred and seventy-five for 
police-type use) as proposed by the Senate 
instead of one hundred and nine (including 
one hundred for police-type use) as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 8—Public safety: Appro- 
priates $104,531,000 instead of $100,475,000 
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as proposed by the House and $104,682,829 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9—Education: Appro- 
priates $108,676,000 instead of $108,400,000 
as proposed by the House and $108,969,385 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10—Parks and recreation: 
Appropriates $16,983,988 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $17,041,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 11—Health and welfare: 
Appropriates $121,356,000 instead of $122,- 
343,000 as proposed by the House and $121,- 
441,870 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 12—Capital outlay: Ap- 
propriates $98,510,000 instead of $90,572,000 
as proposed by the House and $105,936,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The increase over 
the House includes the following: Public 
schools, $3,116,000; Sanitary Engineering, 
$4,600,000; and renovation of old Emery 
School, $222,000. 

Amendment No. 13—Capital outlay: Pro- 
vides $44,307,000 of this appropriation shall 
not be available for expenditure until July 1, 
1969 instead of $32,114,000 as proposed by 
the House and $46,995,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 14—Capital outlay: Pro- 
vides $7,046,020 of this appropriation shall 
be available for construction services instead 
of $6,765,320 as proposed by the House and 
$9,472,020 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos, 15, 16, and 17—General 
provisions: Provide increases as proposed by 
the Senate in allowances for privately owned 
automobiles used for performance of offi- 
cial duties from 8 to 10 cents per mile and 
lifts the limit per month from $25 to $35 
for each automobile and increases from $410 
to $550 per annum the amount of allowances 
that can be paid Health and Welfare investi- 
gators. 

WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 

ROBERT N. GIAIMO, 

EDWARD J. PATTEN, 

Davin PRYOR, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

JOSEPH M. MCDADE, 

DonaLD W. RIEGLE, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the House considered 
budget estimates totaling $594,662,000 for 
the District of Columbia for fiscal year 
1969 and approved the sum of $528,- 
886,000. The bill provided for a Federal 
payment of $75 million which was $5 
million above the budget estimate, but 
also $5 million below the authorization 
bill as it passed the House. 

The Senate considered estimates total- 
ing $606,191,000 and approved a bill con- 
taining the sum of $548,193,810, and the 
Federal payment approved by the other 
body amounted to $80 million. They also 
based their bill on the House version of 
the revenue bill. Since that time the con- 
ference agreement on the revenue bill 
sets the Federal payment authorization 
at $90 million, 

The Federal payment approved in con- 
ference and now recommended to the 
House is $79 million. The total amount 
provided for in the conference report 
for the District of Columbia for fiscal 
year 1969 is $540,178,988. This is $8,- 
014,822 below the amount approved in 
the Senate bill and $11,292,988 more than 
the amount approved in the House bill. 
At this point in the Recor I will insert 
a tabulation showing the various stages 
of the bill by appropriations: 
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District of Columbia appropriation bill, fiscal year 1969 (H.R. 18706) 


CONFERENCE SUMMARY 


Conference action compared with— 
Budget New budget New budget New budget 
New budget estimates (obligational) (obligational) (obligational; Budget New budget New budget 
(obligational) of new authority paras authority one eS estimates (obligational) (obligational) 
Item authority, (ob ) recom- recom- geo mm mn of new authority authority 
year authority, mended candied mended by aut . get (ob om 3h recom- m- 
1968 year in House in Senate conference fiscal year authority, mended mended 
1969 bill bi action 1968 fscal year in House in Senate 
1969 bill bill 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
FEDERAL FUNDS 
FEDERAL PAYMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Gone eee Ie SS 870, 000, 000 $70,000,000 $75,000,000 $80,000,000 $79,000,000 -+$9,000,000 -+$9,000,000 84, 000, 000 —$1,000,000 
!!!!!! a aa 2, 205, 2, 098, 000 2,098, 000 2,098, 000 2,098, . Capes. eae eens 
Sanitary sewage works fund 1, 294, 000 1, 184, 000 1, 184, 000 1, 184, 000 1, 184,000 C TTT 
ee ne ie payment to District of 
TTT. „499,000 73, 282,000 78, 282,000 83, 282,000 82, 282,000 8, 783,000 4.9, 000, 000 74, 000, 000 —1, 000, 000 
Loans TO DISTRICT or COLUMBIA FoR CAPITAL 
OUTLAY (From THE U.S. TREASURY) 
S 58,140,000 61, 223,000 57, 223,000 —9, 368,000 —37, 206, 000 917,000 —4, 000, 000 
Highway fund 7 8,000, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 —6, 300 P=, cas tek one sak Lin no na ain wn Senden 
RU oad Eoin akeun 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 ae EOD ants ewes nal nats oe Sa noe nee ee al oan ole 
Total, loan appropriation to District of 
‘olumbia 67,390,000 70, 473,000 66, 473,000 —16,415,000 —37, 206,000 —917,000 —4, 000, 000 
Grand total, new pagi 
authority, Fi 145,672,000 153, 756,000 148,755,000 —7,632,000 — 28, 206, 000 +3,083,000 —5,000,000 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FUNDS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
27,970,258 33,299,000 31,703,000 31,887,738 31,770,000 48, 799, 2 1,529, +-67, 000 —57, 788 
98, 988, 276 113,023,000 100, 475, 2 104,531,000 +5, 5 700 —6, 492,000 44, 066, 000 —161, 889 
ee 103,021,900 112,814,000 1 » $00, 108,969,385 108,676, +5, 654, 1 , 638, 276,000 — 293, 385 
Parks and recreation 15, 900 19,044,000 17,041,000 16,983,988 16,983,988 +1,510,088 —2,060,012 r 
Health and welfare 106, 600 = 187, 416,000 14 g 400 6,059, 000 
—— and tratflo— -125i 6, 65,000 . 1 Th ee eee eee eee eee 
. 000 
P i services, 8 lo 1,613,000 7 00 000 
erso; employees à A „ —826, - 
Settlement of claims and suits... BY gC Jere MR Lae a A pid adel Leia —36, 800 | ah 
Total, operating expenses 4398, 357,764 $ 456,294,000 429,545,000 433, 488,810 438,899,988 +-34, 542,224 —28,394,012 78,864, 088 —588, 882 
REPAYMENT or LOANS AND INTEREST 
Reimbursement to the United States 7,760,000 8, 888,000 8,769,000 8,769,000 8,769,000 J, 009,000. . aanethat 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 
S CTC © 118,760,600 7148,029,000 90,572,000 105,936,000 98,510,000 14, 20, 500 —43,619,000 -+7,938,000 —7, 426, 000 
Grand total, District of Columbia funds. 518,868,264 606,191,000 628,886,000 548,198,810 540,178,988 +21,810,724 —66,012,012 +11,292,988 —5, 014, 882 


t Includes $6,020,800 contained in the 2d supplemental bill, 1968. 
2 Includes $3, 688,000 contained in ee 2d ye Ee bili, 1968. 


3 Includes $11,529,000 submitted in 


4 Includes $1 7,085,064 contained in the 2d supplemental bill, 1968, broken down as 


follows: 


A major increase over the House— 
$4,097,232—is for the employment of 
1,000 additional policemen and 50 civil- 
ian positions for the Metropolitan Police 
Department to relieve police officers for 
police-type activities. The request for 
these additional policemen arrived too 
late for consideration in the House. Re- 
cruitment has been much more success- 
ful during recent months. As of this 
morning there were only 89 vacancies in 
the currently authorized strength of 
3,100 and 35 recruits are awaiting ap- 
pointment. 

Another major increase that was pre- 
sented to the other body pertained to the 
Fort Lincoln urban renewal area. This 
amount was $7,426,000, and was not pre- 
sented to or considered by the House. It 


General o 
anero o sperating 


pertained to new schools, a recreation 
center, new library, and other facilities 
in that urban renewal area. 

The conferees, on the other side 
yielded in conference on this amount. 
This $7,426,000 was the largest amount 
in controversy. 

Other increases over the House bill 
include $276,000 for education, which 
provides additional instructional supplies 
and books, 10 additional librarians, and 
10 teachers for the perceptually handi- 
capped. An additional $3,116,000 has 
been allowed for public school con- 
struction—$615,000 for prekindergarten 
suites, $2,078,000 for the Benning School 
replacement, and $423,000 for equip- 
ment in schools due to be completed in 
November or December of 1969. Consid- 


Settlement of claims and suits 


* Includes $847,000 contained in the 2d sup) 
Includes a $1, 531 „000 reduction submit 


——ñů—ů— ⁵ —— —U—— 2 


tal bill, 1968. 
in H. Doe, 318. 


erable leadtime is required for these 
items in order that they well be avail- 
able by those dates. 

The conferees have also agreed to the 
request of $4,600,000 for the conversion 
of the “O” Street incinerator to a bail- 
ing and barging facility to provide a sub- 
stitute for the Kenilworth and Oxon Hill 
sanitary landfills which will be com- 
pletely filled by May of 1969. This proj- 
ect was submitted to the Senate after 
the House had acted as was true of the 
conversion of the old Emery School into 
a community center. A total of $222,000 
is included for this latter project. 

Now, briefly, Mr. Speaker, these are 
the main items that were in controversy. 

Mr. Speaker, I want you to know that 
down through the years it has been an 
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honor for our committee to work with 
Senator Rosert C. Byrp and the mem- 
bers of his subcommittee. He is an out- 
standing Member of the Senate and is 
a credit to his State. He is diligent, fair, 
and conducts good hearings on his bill, 
and, he and the members of his com- 
mittee have presented a good bill for 
the fiscal year 1969. Our staff consultant 
Mr. Silsby and the staff assistant on 
the Senate side, Mr. Merrick, always 
have worked together well and for the 
best interest of the Congress of our 
Capital City. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend the adop- 
tion of this conference report. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I have a couple of questions, 
perhaps three. 

I note amendment No. 10 appropriates 
almost $17 million for parks and 
recreation. 

Is the Recreation Department of the 
District of Columbia government to get 
$1,300,000, or approximately that 
amount, to buy a carbarn from O. Roy 
Chalk? 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
swer to the gentleman’s question is 
“No.” 

I want to say to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Iowa, that this particular re- 
quest, when presented to our committee, 
was given a priority listing of No. 1. Some 
15 projects were requested for the Rec- 
reation Department, and this item of 
$1,302,000 to purchase this carbarn for 
a recreation center was No. 1. 

I want the gentleman to know that we 
went into this matter carefully. I say 
to you quite frankly that I am surprised 
they sent it up here and expected us to 
accept it. We turned it down; and I want 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
to know that the other body turned it 
down, too. It is not in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to compliment the 
committee. I have seen this structure 
both from the inside and out, and while 
I am not expert on real estate value, it 
does not appear to me to be a $1,300,000 
piece of property. I compliment the com- 
mittee on its action in denying funds to 
purchase this one-time streetcar barn. 

Now what happened, if I may ask the 
gentleman, with respect to funds for the 
rapid transit system in the District? 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like the gentleman to know that this 
conference report on this bill for the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
1969 contains no money for construction 
for the rapid transit system. 

The amount requested of our commit- 
tee at the time the bill was presented 
was $27,574,000. The amount as pre- 
sented and approved by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through another committee was 
reduced, thereby bringing the overall 
amount of the request for the District 
of Columbia down to $21,886,000, 

Our committee, as the gentleman has 
heard me say on more than one occa- 
sion, believes that here in our Capital 
City there is a place both for rapid 
transit and for a freeway system. But 
under no circumstances would we recom- 
mend to the House a rapid transit system 
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costing, under the authorization, $431,- 
000,000 when they have stopped the free- 
way system. Both systems are important 
and will benefit our Capital City. 

As soon as the freeway program goes 
underway, beyond recall then we will 
come back to the House and request that 
construction funds for rapid transit be 
approved. 

There is no money in this bill for con- 
struction for rapid transit. 

Since the gentleman has mentioned 
this, Mr. Speaker, I want to call to his 
attention one matter that I know he 
remembers well. 

At the time the rapid transit system 
was authorized, the gentleman from 
Iowa was one of the Members who rose 
and asked about the total cost of this 
rapid transit system. 

Those in charge of the bill explained 
that the amount would be $431 million 
for a 25.3-mile system with $100 million 
to come from the Federal Government, 
$50 million from the District of Colum- 
bia, and the balance of $181 million 
would be in bonds. The gentleman re- 
calls that. That is the subway that was 
authorized by the Congress, 

I want the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa to know that on March 1 of 
this year this agency agreed to a sub- 
way that would entail a total cost of 
about $2.5 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that $2.5 billion? 

Mr. NATCHER. It is $2.5 billion. That 
amount was not authorized by the Con- 
gress. It also provides for a system of 
97 miles. The overall amount would be 
divided as follows. The gentleman from 
Iowa should know that as proposed now 
$209,000,000 would come from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and $850,000,000 would 
be represented by bonds; $575,000,000 
would come from the local governments 
and the remaining amount of $1,150,- 
000,000 would be discussed with the 
Transportation and Housing depart- 
ments and the Bureau of the Budget to 
see if grants in this amount could be 
obtained. 

At the time the legislative committee 
on the District of Columbia brought this 
bill out and it was authorized, the sys- 
tem provided for a total cost of $431 
million. The gentleman asked questions 
at that time. I want the gentleman to 
know that our committee can recom- 
mend at the proper time, as soon as they 
start the freeway system, the amounts 
authorized by the Congress. But as far as 
this system involving $2.5 billion is con- 
cerned, I want the gentleman from Iowa 
to know that the Transit Authority must 
come back to Congress. With the per- 
mission of the gentleman from Iowa, I 
would like to yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. JOEL- 
son], a member of the committee. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make a comment on this point: 
The Interior Subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee has appropri- 
ated—I do not remember how many, but 
many millions of dollars for the rapid 
transit system. Am I correct in assuming 
that, in view of the action today, the 
money the Interior Subcommittee ap- 
propriated will not be expended? 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Under the report accompanying the 
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bill on the Interior appropriation for 
1969 there was a stipulation to the effect 
that the share of the Federal Govern- 
ment would not be appropriated and 
would not be expended until the District 
of Columbia’s share was forthcoming. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield further to my 
3 friend, the gentleman from 

owa. 

Mr. GROSS. One final question, if the 
chairman will permit. Did any funds 
creep into this appropriation bill as a 
result of the conference to pay the ex- 
penses of the so-called poor march that 
was staged on Washington? 

Mr. NATCHER. I want the distin- 
guished gentleman to know that this bill 
does not contain one dime for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Kentucky for his clear, forthright 
answer to this and the previous ques- 
tions I have asked. I again want to com- 
mend him and the members of his sub- 
committee for their good work, espe- 
cially in view of the pressures that have 
been exorted upon them. 

Mr. NATCHER. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his assistance at all times 
on this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to yield to the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman from Kentucky and others 
who have worked with him for the good 
job they have done on the pending bill. 

RESUME OF THE APPROPRIATIONS BUSINESS 


Mr. Speaker, since Congress will con- 
clude its work for a time today, I thought 
it appropriate to briefly summarize the 
status of the appropriation bills. 

The House and the Senate have com- 
pleted action on eight of the 13 regular 
appropriation bills for fiscal 1969. In the 
eight bills on which action has been com- 
pleted, we considered budget requests for 
new budget authority of $19.9 billion. We 
made reductions of $2.6 billion. That cut 
in new requests would translate into re- 
ductions from the 1969 budget estimates 
of expenditures in 1969 of about $1.1 bil- 
lion. This would count toward the $6 bil- 
lion expenditure reduction goal as pro- 
vided in the tax-expenditure reduction 
bill, 

There are five bills pending. Two are 
in conference—the independent offices— 
HUD bill and the military construction 
bill, 

One of the five bills for labor-HEW, 
has been reported in the Senate. 

The largest of the session, the Defense 
appropriation bill, is reported and is 
pending House floor action. We cannot 
proceed with that bill until the confer- 
ence report on the defense authorization 
bill has been cleared. 

One bill, foreign assistance, is yet to 
be reported. We are also awaiting clear- 
ance of the related authorization bill. 

Of course, there will be a closing sup- 
plemental near the end of the session. 

HOUSE ACTIONS ON APPROPRIATIONS 

Taking House actions alone, I would 
like to make this statement. As to new 
budget authority requests for fiscal 1969, 
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the House has cut $11.6 billion on 12 bills, 
including the reported version of the De- 
fense bill—considerably above the $10 
billion reduction goal in the tax-expendi- 
ture reduction bill. 

The foreign assistance and the closing 
supplemental bills, when reported, will 
bring the total House reduction in new 
budget authority requests probably close 
to $13 billion—perhaps a bit less. That 
would be, roughly, $3 billion above the 
tax bill requirement of $10 billion in 
respect to new budget authority requests 
for fiscal 1969. 

As to expenditures rather than new 
budget authority, our best estimate at 
this time is that in the 12 bills, the House 
will have reduced budgeted expenditures 
for 1969 by about $3.7 billion. That figure 
should approach $4 billion when the 
other two bills, foreign assistance, and 
the closing supplemental, are reported. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. RIEGLE]. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say to my colleagues that I think 
we have a good conference report here. 
Careful hearings were held by the sub- 
committee. I think a careful effort was 
made to recognize and to allocate dol- 
lars to the most pressing human needs 
in the District. 

In the conference with the Senate, a 
reasonable balance was struck. I think 
we have a good report. 

Speaking for myself, but knowing that 
I reflect the sentiments of the other 
Members on the minority side, I wish to 
commend the chairman for his leader- 
ship in drafting both the House version 
of the bill and also in reaching a good 
balance on the conference report. As a 
freshman member of the minority, I es- 
pecially appreciate the chairman’s wise 
counsel and support, and the courtesy he 
has extended to me in our work to- 
gether, 

I also want to commend Mr. Silsby of 
the committee staff for the fine job he 
has done this year in serving the com- 
mittee and in preparing this bill and 
the conference report.. 

So I am pleased to recommend to my 
colleagues that we pass this report today 
and get on with doing the job here in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, it has always 
been my belief that in its capacity of 
promoting the general welfare the 
proper role of the Federal Government is 
to encourage, support, reinforce, and 
guarantee individual and mutual self- 
help efforts. As the people being helped 
approach self-sufficiency, the Govern- 
ment incentives should be correspond- 
ingly phased out and the investment re- 
paid. Thus, the job of the legislator is to 
devise programs that will actually help 
people who want to help themselves and 
to insure that the incentives given can 
be phased out. 

Yesterday I introduced a bill to estab- 
lish community development corpora- 
tions organized by the people of urban 
and rural communities to provide 
neighborhood service so needed by our 
urban and rural poverty areas. At the 
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same time these stock corporations will 
give the people of the community a stake 
in that community. It will take the 
burden off of the back of the Federal 
Government to improve conditions in the 
ghetto areas. Instead the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be supporting by guar- 
antees and tax incentives—not cash— 
private corporations organized and sup- 
ported by people in the community to 
improve that community. 

This is a fine example of the new ideas 
that have been coming from the Repub- 
lican Party over the past few years. I 
think this program is workable and I 
think it should be tried. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in aisagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 1: One page 1, line 
9, strike 875,000,000“ and insert 880,000. 
000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. NATCHER 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. NatcHER moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 1 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert 879,000, 000“. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 2: On page 2, line 
11, strike “$67,390,000” and insert 
“$70,473,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. NATCHER 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. NaTcHER moves that the House recedes 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 2 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$66,473,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 3: On page 2, line 
15, strike out “$58,140,000” and insert “$61,- 
223,000; “. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, NATCHER 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 


otion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. NatCHER moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 3 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$57,223,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the conference 
report and on the several motions was 
laid on the table. 


m 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days to extend their 
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remarks on the conference report just 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 1282) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Robert O. Tiernan, of 
Rhode Island, be, and he is hereby, elected 
to the standing committee of the House of 
Representatives on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


STEEL PRICE INCREASES ARBI- 
TRARY AND UNWARRANTED 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
are currently enjoying the longest, con- 
tinuous economic expansion in our his- 
tory. Wages are high. Employment is 
rising, and unemployment is steadily de- 
clining. 

Whether we continue along this pros- 
perous road depends on whether we can 
maintain the great partnership of man- 
agement and labor and government 
which has largely created the expansion. 
The sudden, arbitrary, and unnecessary 
price increase announced, first by Beth- 
lehem Steel, and then by other steel 
companies—at a time when profits are 
already soaring—is a grave threat to the 
equilibrium of the American economy. 

I hope that the officers of those com- 
panies will heed the pleas of President 
Johnson and the sound advice of the 
Council of Economic Advisers to rescind 
this inflationary increase. A return to the 
old cycle of boom and bust, of inflation 
and recession, will profit no one—least 
of all the management and stockholders 
of the Nation’s steel companies. 

As President Johnson said: 

The price increase is unreasonable and just 
should not be permitted to stand. 


COMPLAINT DESK ANNOUNCED FOR 
GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to call attention to the opening of a 
complaint desk at the Civil Service Com- 
mission to receive complaints from Fed- 
eral employees and the public involving 
the Federal personnel system. This office, 
which will report directly to Commission 
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Chairman Macy, is an important devel- 
opment for two reasons. First, it is recog- 
nition that a governmentwide unit to 
consider greivances by public employees 
and private citizens is both feasible and 
a proper activity. The second is that 
there is a need for Civil Service Com- 
mission review of employee complaints 
implicit in the creation of this office. 

This new channel for Government em- 
ployees to express their problems, seek 
assistance, and determine their rights 
only partially covers problems about 
which a governmentwide complaint desk 
should investigate. Such a complaint 
desk should be created where Federal em- 
ployees and other citizens can submit in- 
formation about waste or inefficiency in 
the administration of Government pro- 
grams. Management operations and ex- 
penditure of public funds are reviewed 
and audited by the General Accounting 
Office where this complaint desk should 
be formed. I have introduced H.R. 16754 
which directs the Comptroller General to 
receive information and promptly in- 
vestigate any statement, recommenda- 
tion, or complaint submitted to him by 
any person concerning waste and ineffi- 
ciency in the use of Government funds 
or property. I hope the House soon will 
give Government employees and con- 
cerned citizens their full opportunity to 
point out where problems exist so they 
may be ferreted out by the General Ac- 
counting Office and properly reported to 
Congress. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 305] 

Ashley Fulton, Tenn. Mach 
Baring Gardner Mathias, Md. 
Battin Goodell Mi 
Blanton Griffiths Moore 
Bolton Gude Morse, Mass 
Brock Gurney Morton 
Brown, Mich. Hall Nix 
Burke, Fla, Halleck Patman 
Burton, Utah Hansen, Idaho Price, II 
Clancy Hansen, Wash. Quie 
Collier Hardy Quillen 
Conte Harsha Rarick 
Cowger Hathaway Resnick 
Cramer Hébert Rhodes, Ariz. 
Davis, Ga. Heckler, Mass. Rosenthal 
Davis, Wis. Herlong Rostenkowski 
Dent Holland Roudebush 
Devine Jones, Mo. Schadeberg 
Diggs Karsten Selden 
Dingell Kirwan Skubitz 
Dole Kluczynski Taft 
Edwards, Calif. Kupferman Talcott 

Kuykendall Waggonner 
Eshleman Lipscomb Waldie 
Evins, Tenn Long, La. Watkins 
Farbstein Lukens Watson 
Feighan McClory Wright 
Fino McCulloch Wylie 
Flood McDade Zion 
Frelinghuysen MacGregor 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 346 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
„ under the call were dispensed 
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THE STEEL PRICE HIKE MUST BE 
BLOCKED 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, certain steel companies seem to be 
acting as the bully boys of the American 
economy. They think that they are big 
enough to get away with economic ag- 
gression—to beat the consumer and the 
businessman and swagger off with the 
spoils of victory. 

But this time they may be wrong. This 
time the greedy Goliaths will find mil- 
lions of Davids united in their determi- 
nation to keep prices down. 

The people should refuse to be 
“patsies” for the profiteers of steel. 

The consumer should refuse to buy the 
products that will cost him an extra $1.3 
billion because of the steel price increase. 

The homebuilder, the automaker, and 
the appliance manufacturer should all 
turn their irritation into counteraction— 
by adapting plastics, glass, concrete, 
aluminum, and other materials to their 
needs. 

The Congress should refuse to offer 
protection from foreign competition to 
an industry that flouts the public inter- 
est at home. 

The steel industry has played the bully 
boy long enough. It should learn to be- 
have as a responsible sector of society. 
It should learn respect for the people and 
the Government—for the national inter- 
est that is now in jeopardy because the 
dollar may be weakened, the balance of 
payments threatened, the risk of infla- 
tion increased, the scales of price and 
wages upset, family budgets strained, 
and the tax bill made a mockery—all be- 
cause some companies think they can 
walk over the rest of us. 

It is time for us in Congress to stand 
up as elected leaders of the people— 
leaders who will do all in our consider- 
able power to turn back this selfish and 
irresponsible action. The steel price in- 
crease must not be allowed to stand. 


STEEL PRICE INCREASES ENDAN- 
GER THE NATION'S ECONOMIC 
WELFARE 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nounced across-the-board price increases 
by several of the Nation’s major steel 
companies pose a dire threat to the 
American economy and the security and 
welfare of all our people. 

These companies have acted irrespon- 
sibly and without the slightest regard to 
the public interest. Their decision to in- 
crease prices is not justified by their 
profit statements, and is unacceptable by 
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any reckoning of the state of the overall 
economy. 

I urge these steel firms to immediately 
rescind this extremely unfortunate and 
unreasonable decision. 

Certainly, as business leaders the steel 
company executives must realize that 
their actions could lead to a dreadful 
inflationary spiral that will cripple the 
economy, and cause terrible hardship and 
suffering for millions of Americans. As a 
bellwether industry, steel has the re- 
sponsibility of acting with caution and 
concern in considering any price in- 
crease. 

It is obvious that they have not done 
so. And an aroused Nation is right in 
demanding that steel executives go back 
to their conference tables and reconsider, 
and rescind their price increases. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS TO 
FILE CERTAIN INVESTIGATIVE 
REPORTS UNTIL MIDNIGHT, AU- 
GUST 9, AND FOR SAID REPORTS 
TO BE PRINTED AS REPORTS OF 
90TH CONGRESS 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
September 4, 1968, the Committee on 
Government Operations be permitted to 
file certain investigative reports with the 
Clerk until midnight, August 9, and that 
said reports may be printed as reports 
of the 90th Congress. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST FOR CONFERENCE ON 
H.R. 17126, TO AMEND THE FOOD 
AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 1965 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 17126) to amend the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


TO AMEND TITLE 38, UNITED STATES 
CODE, TO PROVIDE INCREASES IN 
RATES OF COMPENSATION FOR 
DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 16027) 
to amend title 38, United States Code, to 
provide increases in rates of compensa- 
tion for disabled veterans, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, concur in the Senate amend- 
ments Nos. 1 and 2, and disagree to the 
Senate amendment No. 3. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 4, after the line following line 3, 
insert: 
“Src. 4. (a) Section 314(q) and section 356 
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of title 38, United States Code, are hereby 
repealed. 

“(b) The repeals made by subsection (a) 
of this section shall not apply in the case of 
any veteran who, on the date of enactment 
of this Act, was receiving or entitled to re- 
ceive compensation for tuberculosis which in 
the judgment of the Administrator had 
reached a condition of complete arrest.” 

Page 4, after the line following line 3, 
insert: 

“Sec. 5. Any veteran determined by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to have 
received overpayments of educational benefits 
under former chapter 33 of title 38, United 
States Code, in connection with the institu- 
tional on-farm training program conducted 
by the Tangipahoa Parish School Board, 
Amite, Louisiana, shall be relieved of all 
liability to the United States for the amount 
of such overpayment, remaining due on the 
effective date of this section, if he makes 
application for relief within two years follow- 
ing the date of enactment of this Act, and if 
the Administrator finds that such veteran— 

“(1) owned, or operated under a valid 
lease, a farm which met the requirements of 
the law and implementing Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regulations; 

“(2) was engaged in the cultivation of 
such farm and was not employed on a full- 
time basis in a non-farm occupation; and 

“(3) participated in the institutional in- 
struction furnished by the Tangipahoa Par- 
ish School Board in connection with the in- 
stitutional on-farm training program, even 
though such instruction may not have met 
all of the requirements of the law and im- 
plementing Veterans’ Administration regu- 
lations. 


“In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, credit shall be given for 
amounts for which liability is relieved by this 
section, 

Page 4, after the line following line 3, 
insert 

“SEC. 6. (a) Chapter 34 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof of a new subchapter V as 
follows: 

“ ‘Subchapter V.—Incentive Benefits for Vet- 
erans Serving as Teachers, Policemen, and 
Firemen in Certain Areas 

“*§ 1690. Purpose; definitions 
“*(a) This subchapter is intended to fur- 

nish special encouragement, by the payment 

of incentive benefits and supplementary 
training allowances, to veterans who are 
willing to serve for a prescribed period of 
time as teachers in certain elementary and 
secondary public schools or as policemen or 
firemen in deprived areas of the United 

States. 

„b) For the purposes of this sub- 
chapter— 

“*(1) The term “qualified veteran” means 
a veteran who is an “eligible veteran” as de- 
fined in section 1652(a) of this title. 

62) The term “deprived area” means 
any political subdivision of a State which 
has a crime rate of more than 1,500 per 
100,000 population, as determined by the 
Administrator from year to year on the basis 
of the Crime Index contained in the Uni- 
form Crime Reports, compiled and published 
annually by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Department of Justice. 

“*(3) The terms “policeman” and “fire- 
man“ mean persons employed as regular full- 
time policemen or firemen, as the case may 
be, by a State or local subdivision thereof. 

4) The term “at least two years” means 
not less than two consecutive academic years 
in the case of a qualified veteran who agrees 
to serve as a teacher under this subchapter, 
and not less than twenty-four consecutive 
months in the case of a qualified veteran 
who agrees to serve as a policeman or fireman 
under this subchapter. 
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1691. Public service incentive benefits 

a) The Administrator may, by regula- 
tion, provide incentive benefits for qualified 
veterans who agree to serve for a period of 
at least two years 

“*(1) as a full-time teacher in an elemen- 
tary or secondary public school which is re- 
ceiving assistance under title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, as amended; 

“*(2) as a policeman in a deprived area; 
or 

“*(3) as a fireman in a deprived area. 

h) Payment of incentive benefits un- 
der this section 

1) may not exceed the rates set forth 
in section 1683 of this title and may not in 
the case of any qualified veteran be paid for 
more than twenty-four months; 

%) may not extend (A) over a period 
of more than three academic years in the 
case of a qualified veteran serving as a teach- 
er, or (B) over a period of more than two 
years in the case of a qualified veteran serv- 
ing as a policeman or fireman; 

“*(3) may not be made to a qualified vet- 
eran serving as a teacher under this subchap- 
ter for any month or months following the 
end of the regular academic year of the school 
in which he has been teaching unless he is 
actually serving as a teacher in such school 
during such month or months; and 

“*(4) may be paid only to a qualified vet- 
eran on the basis of his service as teacher, 
policeman, or fireman subsequent to the date 
of enactment of this section. 

„e) The Administrator may continue to 
pay a qualified veteran incentive benefits un- 
der section 1691 of this title for the period 
covered by the agreement entered into be- 
tween the Administrator and the veteran 
even though the school in which such vet- 
eran is teaching is no longer receiving assist- 
ance under title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amend- 
ed, or the area in which such veteran is 
serving as a policeman or fireman is no longer 
a deprived area for the purposes of this sub- 
chapter, if (1) at the time such veteran 
began teaching in such school pursuant to 
an agreement entered into under section 1691 
of this title such school was receiving assist- 
ance under such Act, or the area in which 
such veteran is serving as a policeman or fire- 
man was a deprived area for purposes of this 
subchapter at the time such veteran began 
his service therein pursuant to an agreement 
entered into under section 1691 of this title, 
as the case may be, and (2) such veteran 
otherwise qualifies for such benefits. 


“*§ 1692. Supplementary training allowance 

„j) Any qualified veteran who is pursu- 
ing, on a full-time basis, as defined by the 
Administrator, a program of education (or a 
combination of education and training) 
which would qualify him for service as a 
teacher, policeman, or fireman and who 
agrees to pursue such service for at least two 
years after the completion of his program 
(1) as a teacher in an elementary or sec- 
ondary public school receiving assistance un- 
der title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, or (2) 
as a policeman or fireman in a deprived area, 
as the case may be, may receive a supple- 
mentary training allowance of $50 per month 
while pursuing such program, Such supple- 
mentary training allowance shall be in addi- 
tion to the educational assistance allowance 
to which the veteran is entitled under sec- 
tion 1682 of this title. 

b) No allowance authorized pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section may be paid 
for any period of education or training — r 
than the period the qualified veteran 
„„ ͤ v anne an aa 
event shall a qualified veteran be paid a sup- 
plementary training allowance under this 
section for any period after his eligibility for 
education and training under this chapter 
has expired. 
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“ ‘$1693. General provisions 
„a) Notwithstanding any other provision 

of law, a qualified veteran employed by the 

District of Columbia to serve as a teacher, 

policeman, or fireman may receive an incen- 

tive benefit or a supplementary training al- 
lowance under this subchapter in addition to 
his compensation for such service. 

“*(b) In the event a qualified veteran 
breaches his agreement to serve in a deprived 
area, any amount paid to him by way of sup- 
plementary training allowance pursuant to 
section 1692 of this chapter shall be con- 
sidered an overpayment and recoverable as 
a debt to the Government unless waived pur- 
suant to section 3902(a) of this title.’ 

“(b) The analysis at the beginning of 
chapter 34, title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“ ‘SUBCHAPTER V.—INCENTIVE BENEFITS 
FOR VETERANS SERVING AS TEACHERS, 
POLICEMEN, AND FIREMEN IN CERTAIN 
AREAS 

1690. ; definitions. 

“*1691. Public service incentive benefits. 

1692. Supplementary training allowance. 

1698. General provisions.“ 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments Nos. 1 and 2 
were concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill, as passed by the House unani- 
mously on June 6, 1968, provided for an 
8 percent cost-of-living increase in 
the rates of compensation payable to 
veterans with service-connected disabil- 
ities where the disability was 90 per- 
cent or less in degree, and a flat $100-a- 
month increase for those veterans rated 
totally disabled. The House version also 
provided for the furnishing of medical 
devices on an outpatient basis to totally 
disabled service-connected veterans in 
the same manner as veterans who receive 
such devices and are entitled to an aid 
and attendance pension on a non-serv- 
ice-connected basis. 

The Senate version contains all of the 
features of the House bill plus three 
amendments. The first amendment car- 
ries out suggestions which have been in 
the President’s budget message for the 
last 2 years and is recommendation 12 of 
the Veterans’ Advisory Commission. The 
commission was composed of distin- 
guished veteran leaders. This amend- 
ment provides for the discontinuance of 
the statutory award and graduated rat- 
ings for arrested tuberculosis. If this 
amendment is enacted into law it means 
that the $67-a-month rate for arrested 
tuberculosis will be abolished as well as 
the liberal graduated reduction formula 
which has been in effect since 1925. How- 
ever, all those who are presently on the 
rolls or who go on the rolls prior to the 
effective date of this section will continue 
to enjoy the benefits of existing law. This 
provision was written into law when 
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tuberculosis was treated on an entirely 
different basis and over a period of years 
and could not be promptly arrested as it 
is today with modern medicines and 
drugs. 

The second Senate amendment would 
relieve of liability certain veterans in the 
Tangipahoa Parish, La., who participated 
in good faith in an on-the-farm train- 
ing program which, through no fault of 
theirs, did not meet pertinent Veterans’ 
Administration standards, 

The third Senate amendment author- 
ized a program commonly known as 
VIPS—veterans in public service. 

In essence, this is a program of in- 
centive benefits and under the Senate 
amendment would be limited to veterans 
returning from active duty who would be 
willing to serve in deprived areas as 
policemen, teachers, and firemen. Addi- 
tional payments would be made during 
the period of the veteran’s training as 
well as during the period of his service in 
one of these occupations. 

I am asking that the House reject the 
third amendment because it has never 
been considered either in the House or 
Senate committees and, regardless of the 
merits or demerits of the issue, it does 
need further study: Lacking that study 
I do not believe we should concur in the 
Senate’s action with regard to amend- 
ment No. 3. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 
13781—_AUTHORIZATIONS FOR THE 
SEA-GRANT COLLEGES AND PRO- 
GRAMS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the 
bill (H.R. 13781) to amend title II of the 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment Act of 1966, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 1837) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
13781) to amend title II of the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development Act of 
1966, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 1. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2, and agree to the same. 

ALTON LENNON, 
PAUL G. ROGERS, 
THomas N. DOWNING, 
CHARLES A. MOSHER, 
Tuomas M. PELLY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Jacos K. JAVITS, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 13781) to amend 
title U of the Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development Act of 1966, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

Amendment No. 1: This amendment in- 
creases the authorization for the sea grant 
colleges and programs for the fiscal year 1969 
from the $6,000,000 provided in the House 
bill to $15,000,000. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 2: This amendment in- 
creases the authorization for the sea grant 
colleges and programs for the fiscal year 
1970 from the $8,000,000 provided in the 
House bill to $15,000,000. The House recedes. 

ALTON LENNON, 

PAUL G. ROGERS, 

THOMAS N. DOWNING, 

CHARLES A. MOSHER, 

Tuomas M. PELLY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I trust the gentleman 
will take at least a brief time to explain 
the bill and to state whether any amend- 
ments to the bill are germane since the 
other body has become quite profligate 
on the matter of ungermane amend- 
ments to legislation. 

I should like to know whether the bill 
has been amended in the conference and 
whether the amendments are germane. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. There are no 
amendments from the conference, Ev- 
erything is germane to the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. It was a 
unanimous conference without dis- 
agreement. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman please 
explain the conference report? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a continuing program that the 
House and the Congress adopted in 1967. 
This is a program for sea-grant colleges, 
to try to increase the manpower in the 
field of oceanography. We went into con- 
ference on a House-approved bill of $6 
million and $8 million for a 2-year con- 
tinuation of the program. The Senate 
had approved a program of $15 million 
and $15 million for 2 years. The agree- 
ment we made was that we would take 
the House figure, which is a budgeted 
item for this year, of $6 million and ac- 
cept the Senate figure of $15 million for 
the second year of this program. 

Everyone was in agreement, and we 
recommended that the conference report 
be agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the con- 
ference report. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF OF COL. GILMOUR C. 
MacDONALD 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
10932) for the relief of Gilmour C. Mac- 
Donald, colonel, U.S. Air Force, retired, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 1821) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10932) for the relief of Gilmour C. Mac- 
Donald, colonel, United States Air Force (re- 
tired) having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate; and 
agree to the same. 

ROBERT T. ASHMORE, 
HERBERT TENZER, 
HENRY P. Smirx III, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
PHILIP A. HART, 
Hiram L. FONG, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10932) for the relief 
of Gilmour C. MacDonald, colonel, United 
States Air Force (retired) submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

The bill, H.R. 10932 provides for jurisdic- 
tion in the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon any 
legal claim of Gilmour C. MacDonald against 
the United States for compensation for the 

of a tubular caltrop tire puncturing 
device allegedly invented by him. When the 
bill was considered in the House, a new sec- 
tion 3 was added to the bill which would 
have limited any attorneys fee for services 
rendered in connection with the claim to 10 
percent of any judgment entered by the 
court. The amendment of the Senate is to 
strike section 3. The limitation on attorneys 
fees is customarily added to bills authoriz- 
ing the payment of sums of money in settle- 
ment of claims against the United States. 
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As has been noted H.R. 10932 is not such a 
bill, but is a bill permitting an individual to 
institute an action in the Court of Claims. 
Accordingly, in conference the House con- 
ferees receded from their disagreement to 
the Senate amendment. 

ROBERT T. ASHMORE, 

HERBERT TENZER, 

HENRY P. SMITH III. 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1272 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res, 1272 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
18209) to amend the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1961, as amend- 
ed, to provide for loans to supplement farm 
income and to provide for additional recrea- 
tion loans, extend the period for water and 
sewer grants prior to completion of a com- 
prehensive plan, increase the amount of un- 
sold insured loans that may be made out of 
the fund, raise the aggregate annual limits 
on grants, remove the annual ceiling on in- 
sured loans, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. After the passage of H.R. 
18209 the Committee on Agriculture shall be 
discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill S. 1504, and is shall then be in order 
in the House to move to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the said Senate bill 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 18209 as passed by the House, 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH] and, pend- 
ing that, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1272 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
18209 to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961, as amended. The resolution also 
provides that, after passage of H.R. 
18209, the Committee on Agriculture 
shall be discharged from further consid- 
eration of S. 1504 and it shall be in order 
to move to strike all after the enacting 
clause of the Senate bill and amend it 
with the House-passed language. 
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Inadequate, polluted, and undepend- 
able sources of water, coupled with ar- 
chaic waste disposal methods, not only 
blight the countryside but prevent its 
assimilation into growing national econ- 
omy. 

Once a program has begun providing 
healthful and sanitary water and sewer 
facilities for rural communities and the 
communities become aware of their need, 
a tremendous surge of activity is gen- 
erated which must be supported, if the 
objectives are to be obtained, through 
the process of funding to a limited ex- 
tent projects for sanitary facilities. 
Many applications have been accepted 
and are now in various stages of develop- 
ment. Over 1,700 applications for worth- 
while projects have been rejected for 
lack of funds. These applications, with 
assistance on the average of 15 percent, 
could be accepted and the facilities con- 
structed. 

H.R. 18209 is intended to supplement 
farm income through enlargement, im- 
provement, and acquisition of added 
land to form more economically sized 
tracts; development of recreational uses 
and facilities; conversion of land previ- 
ously devoted to agricultural production 
to other pursuits; and the development 
of water resources, their efficient use and 
conservation. Secondarily, it is aimed at 
improving the environmental conditions 
prevailing in rural America, the orderly 
disposal of waste and the establishment 
of readily available clean water supplies. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1272 in order that H.R. 
18209 may be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr, SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is 
to amend the Consolidated Farmers’ 
Home Administration Act of 1961 to: 
First, generally increase lending author- 
ity for a number of agency programs; 
and, second, broaden the scope of the 
agency’s lending authority to include 
areas not directly farm related. 

The act seeks to improve farm and 
rural life by encouraging larger farm- 
ing units, conversion of marginal farm 
lands to other uses, such as recreational, 
and the development of water resources. 

The bill also breaks new ground in an 
effort to upgrade and improve the en- 
vironmental conditions of rural America 
by providing programs for waste dis- 
posal and improved clean water avail- 
ability. 

Annual development grant authority 
is increased to $100,000,000 from the cur- 
rent level of $50,000,000 annually. 

The existing $450,000,000 annual ceil- 
ing on insured loans is removed. Loans 
will now be made to qualified borrowers 
without regard to any ceiling. At the 
same time the bill also doubles the 
amount of loans which may be held at 
one time in the agriculture credit in- 
surance fund pending their sale; the 
total is increased from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000. 

The individual loan ceiling to qualified 
borrowers is retained at $35,000 but the 
requirement that 75 percent of all ap- 
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proved loans be for $15,000 or less has 
been removed. 

Finally, the bill removes the flat 5- 
percent maximum interest rate on op- 
erating loans. In its place, and in an 
effort to more accurately reflect actual 
cost of money, the bill provides for a 
rate equal to 1 percent above the cur- 
rent market yield of outstanding U.S. 
obligations. > 

The bill will actually make it possible 
for a farmer to convert his entire farm 
to recreational purposes using agency 
loan programs. This is supported by the 
agency and its parent, the Department 
of Agriculture. They cite the growing 
need for recreational facilities and the 
shrinking land available for such pur- 
poses. 

There are no minority views. 

1 Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 

e. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
bill (H.R. 18209) to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act 
of 1961, as amended, to provide for loans 
to supplement farm income and to pro- 
vide for additional recreation loans, ex- 
tend the period for water and sewer 
grants prior to completion of a compre- 
hensive plan, increase the amount of un- 
sold insured loans that may be made out 
of the fund, raise the aggregate annual 
limits on grants, remove the annual ceil- 
ing on insured loans, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 18209 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1961, as amended, is further amended 
as follows: 

The first sentence of section 303 is amended 
to read as follows: “Loans may be made or 
insured under this subtitle for (1) acquir- 
ing, enlarging, or improving farms, includ- 
ing farm buildings, land and water develop- 
ment, use and conservation, (2) recreational 
uses and facilities, (3) enterprises needed to 
supplement farm income, (4) refinancing 
existing indebtedness, and (5) loan closing 
costs.” 

Sec. 2. Section 304 is amended by inserting 
“(a)” after “subtitle”, and by changing the 
period at the end of the section to a comma 
and adding the following: not including 
recreational uses and facilities, and (b) with- 
out regard to the requirements of sections 
302 (2) and (3), to individual farmowners 
or tenants to finance outdoor recreational 
enterprises or to convert to recreational uses 
their farming or ranching operations, includ- 
ing those heretofore financed under this 
title.” 

Sec. 3. Section 306(a)(2) is amended by 
changing “$50,000,000” to 150,000, 0000. 

Sec. 4. The last sentence of section 306(a) 
(3) is amended by changing 1968 to “1971”. 

Sec. 5. Section 306(a)(6) is amended by 
changing “$5,000,000” to “$25,000,000”. 

Sec. 6. Section 306 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

d) An applicant for a loan under this 
section for a water or sewer project to serve 
any area in any city or town shall, together 
with the Secretary, make all reasonable ef- 
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forts to obtain private or cooperative financ- 
ing of the project; and where such efforts 
are unsuccessful, the Administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration shall person- 
ally so determine and furnish a report there- 
on prior to the approval of the loan to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Senate and the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives. 
Whenever, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
a sewer or water project can be financed 
through a grant under this section and a 
loan from private or cooperative sources as 
advantageously to the applicant and as eco- 
nomically to the Government as through 
financing by the Government under this sec- 
tion (taking an allowance to cover current 
administrative costs into account), the Sec- 
retary shall require the applicant to obtain 
such loan from private or cooperative sources. 

“(e) Each department or agency of the 
Federal Government which is authorized to 
furnish financial assistance for any of the 
purposes for which financial assistance may 
be furnished under this section shall care- 
fully review each application for such assist- 
ance received by it, determine whether the 
needs of the applicant may be better served 
by another department or agency, and, if so, 
advise the applicant and such other depart- 
ment or agency of such determination. The 
President shall issue such rules and regula- 
tions as he deems necessary or desirable to 
assure (1) the coordination of the program 
authorized by this Act with related programs 
of other agencies, including the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the Department 
of the Interior; and (2) the availability to 
prospective applicants of information on the 
alternative programs available to them.” 

Sec. 7. Section 308 is amended by striking 
the word “Loans” from the beginning of the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Until October 1, 1971, loans” and by striking 
the comma after the word “Secretary” and 
the phrase “aggregating not more than 8450, 
000,000 in any one year,“. 

Sec. 8. Section 309(f) is amended by 
changing “$50,000,000” to “$100,000,000”. 

Sec. 9. Section 312 is amended by (a) re- 
vising subsection (4) to read as follows: (4) 
financing land and water development, use, 
and conservation,”; (b) inserting new items 
(5) and (6) to read as follows: (5) without 
regard to the requirements of section 311 
(2) and (3), to individual farmers or ranch- 
ers to finance outdoor recreational enterprises 
or to convert to recreational uses their 
farming or ranching operations, including 
those heretofore financed under this title, 
(6) enterprises needed to supplement farm 
income,”; and (c) by renumbering the pres- 
ent items “(5), (6), and (7)“ to “(7), (8), 
and (9)”. 

Sec. 10. Section 313 is amended by chang- 
ing the colon after “$35,000” to a comma, 
and by striking the proviso in item (1). 

Sec. 11. Section 316 is amended by (a) 
striking from the first sentence “at an in- 
terest rate not to exceed 5 per centum per 
annum,” and (b) adding at the end of the 
section the following: “Loans made under 
this subtitle shall bear interest at a rate de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age market yield on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States with remain- 
ing periods to maturity comparable to the 
average maturities of such loans, adjusted to 
the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum, plus 
not to exceed 1 per centum per annum as 
determined by the Secretary.” 

Sec. 12. Section 331 is amended by adding 
a new subsection (f) at the end thereof to 
read as follows: 

“(f) Release mortgage and other contract 
liens if it appears that they have no present 
or prospective value or that their enforce- 
ment likely would be ineffectual or uneco- 
nomical.“ 

Sec. 13. Section 833 (b) of the Consolidated 
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Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 
is amended by inserting 310,“ after “306,” 
in both places and striking the word “farm- 
ing”. 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 16, delete 150,000, 000“, 
and insert 100,000, 000 “. 

On page 2, line 20, delete “$25,000,000”, and 
insert “$15,000,000”. 

On page 2, beginning on line 21, strike out 
all of Sec. 6. Redesignate Secs. 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, and 13 as Secs. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, 
respectively. 

On page 5, beginning on line 22, strike out 
the words “inserting ‘310,’ after ‘306,’ in both 
places and“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill contemplates a 
substantial increase in the services pro- 
vided by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. Farmers Home has made an envi- 
able record. It has done for many rural 
areas many of the things we are doing 
for urban areas, and it has done these 
things with a minimum of cost to the 
Government. 

This bill would increase the purposes 
for which loans could be made in rural 
areas so as to include enterprises which 
would supplement or even supplant farm 
income as such, including the conver- 
sion of farms to recreation without re- 
quiring the farmer to remain dependent 
upon agriculture. In other words, this 
would help certain farmers shift from 
agriculture to nonagricultural pursuits. 
This section involves no grants, It is 
entirely a loan program. 

There is an increase in the authority 
to make grants for water and sewer sys- 
tems. Under the Poage-Aiken bill, 
Farmers Home Administration makes 
loans for such systems in rural com- 
munities of less than 5,500 population 
and supplements them with grants. In 
the past the limit has been $50 million. 
We increase this limit to $100 million, 
with an additional $15 million for plan- 
ning, and extend the time in which such 
planning may take place until October 1, 
1971. 

There are a number of what might be 
called “housekeeping” provisions. 

First. We increase by $50 million the 
amount of loans which may be held at 
any one time in the agriculture credit 
insurance fund pending sales. This is 
simply to make the handling of these 
funds a little more efficient. It does not 
increase lending authority. 

Second. We remove the proviso that 75 
percent of the funds available for operat- 
ing loans shall be restricted to loans of 
$15,000, or less. We do not remove the 
upper limit of $35,000 per loan. This is 
needed to care for the constantly in- 
creasing costs of making a crop. 

Third. We give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture authority to release valueless 
liens. 

Then the bill does two more impor- 
tant things. It removes the annual ceiling 
on insured loans. This does not increase 
the obligation of the Government but it 
does allow us to bring more money in 
from private sources. 

Finally, we remove the 5-percent maxi- 
mum rate of interest on operating loans 
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and establish a rate equal to 1 percent 
more than the current average market 
yield on outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States, adjusted to 
the nearest one-eighth of 1 percent. 

This bill amends the provision of the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1961, dealing with the inter- 
est rate on loans under subtitle B—op- 
erating loans. The current rate for sub- 
title B loans is 5 percent; but the law per- 
mits the Secretary to fix the rate at any 
rate up to 5 percent. The bill provides for 
an annual basic interest rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking 
into consideration the current average 
market yield on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the Government with com- 
parable maturities. That rate for fiscal 
1969 would be 53g percent based on the 
May 1968 Treasury yield. For fiscal 1968 
it would have been 434 percent based on 
the May 1967 Treasury yield. The bill 
would authorize the Secretary to increase 
the annual interest rate to the borrower 
by not to exceed 1 percent per annum. 
The rate established for each loan would 
remain constant for the life of the loan. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that covers the 
matters included in the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this bill will be 
helpful to agriculture, and to the coun- 
try, and I urge the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been greatly concerned about 
the adequacy the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration program in rural communi- 
ties for the development of rural water 
and sewer systems. This program is rap- 
idly becoming one of the most construc- 
tive and progressive programs ever de- 
vised by the Federal Government, and I 
feel that all possible haste should be 
made to expand and enlarge the pro- 
gram. No other program can do more in 
strengthening the rural economy of 
America than this, the FHA, water and 
sewer program, 

H.R. 18209 increases the limit for 
grants for financing rural water and 
sewer projects from $50,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000. I hope it is possible to permit full 
funding of the $100,000,000 as these 
grants many times are the determining 
factor in the establishment of modern 
water and waste disposal facilities in 
rural communities. Too many rural areas 
still labor under antiquated and primi- 
tive water systems and waste disposal 
which create real health hazards and 
contribute enormously to the Nation’s 
serious water pollution problems. Cer- 
tainly, these environmental conditions 
prevailing in some underdeveloped areas 
should be eliminated by first insuring a 
clear, clean, and healthful water supply 
and by providing for the orderly disposal 
of wastes. Increasing the FHA grant lim- 
itations is a gigantic step forward for 
rural America, and I enthusiastically 
support the provisions of H.R. 18209. 

I am also glad to see that an increase 
in allowances for comprehensive plan- 
ning grants is provided in this bill rais- 
ing the limit from $5,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000. It also extends the period of time 
under which grant assistance can be 
made to towns and cities developing com- 
prehensive plans of community growth. 
These provisions will enable many of the 
towns and villages already working pro- 
gressively toward rural area develop- 
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ment to continue with their constructive 
programs. Self-help programs of this na- 
ture designed to promote and advance 
local rural economies through commu- 
nity development contribute many times 
over the initial cost to the national econ- 
omy. The original outlay is returned to 
the Federal Government severalfold 
in the final analysis. 

H.R. 18209 further strengthens the 
FHA water and sewer program by re- 
moving the ceiling on insured loans. It is 
a more realistic approach, I believe, to 
establish the flexible ceiling proposed in 
section 6, based on the demand for loans 
and the need for community facilities. 

The rural water program, Mr. Speaker, 
is the greatest program for rural Amer- 
ica since the establishment of REA in 
1935. I have seen rural neighborhoods 
revitalized and the quality of rural liv- 
ing improved overnight with the estab- 
lishment of water districts. New and 
better rural housing is immediately con- 
structed along the waterlines. More 
people are attracted to rural living. I be- 
lieve that this program has great poten- 
tial to relieve the pressure on our over- 
populated urban areas. H.R. 18209 should 
be overwhelmingly passed in order that 
the program may go forward. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poacel, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, has done a good job in ex- 
plaining the bill now before the House, 
H.R. 18209. This legislation amends the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration Act. There is great need for an 
agency of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to make available loans for various 
purposes to farm people. The Farmers 
a Administration has filled this 
need. 

I recall how difficult it was to obtain 
funds to finance the production of a crop 
during the depression years. Farm pro- 
duction loans were very difficult to ob- 
tain through private sources, The Farm- 
ers Home Administration makes operat- 
ing loans or crop production loans to 
people who could not obtain financing 
from any other source. The operating 
loans go to the small farmer. Many of 
these farmers each year who have ob- 
tained these operating loans from the 
Farmers Home Administration find 
themselves in a position to qualify for 
loans from private sources. Their net 
worth has been increasing, their farm 
implements accounts are being liquidated 
and these borrowers through their suc- 
cessful efforts on the farm find ready 
credit from production credit associa- 
tions, local banking institutions and 
other sources. All of which is due to the 
Farmers Home Administration giving 
them a start by financing their crop 
operations. 

When calamity strikes in the form of 
excessive rainfall, floods, hailstorms, or 
other disasters making it impossible for 
producers to obtain financing from pri- 
vate sources, they are eligible for emer- 
gency crop loans through the Farmers 
Home Administration. This great organi- 
zation has kept farmers farming, both 
through operating loans and disaster 
loans. 

The repayment rate on these loans is 
miraculous. The evidence before our com- 
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mittee indicates that 98 percent of the 
crop production loans have been repaid. 
This is due to the fact that the Farmers 
Home Administration is administered by 
the highest type of dedicated and capable 
Officials, The field forces consisting of 
county managers, committees, and the 
State office personnel play a major role 
in the most successful operation of the 
various programs falling under the juris- 
dition of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. These people are familiar with the 
background of farmers as well as local 
problems generally. 

I urge the approval of this sound and 
meritorious legislation. It is badly 
needed. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 18209 
is a very important bill for the thou- 
sands of smaller communities in our 
country, and for those farmers who may 
be considering other uses of their farm- 
land rather than the producing of food 
and fiber. 

The changes in the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration found in H.R. 18209, will 
have a tremendously good effect on the 
development of our countryside. Under 
the law, farmers who had the oppor- 
tunity of developing recreational re- 
sources on their farm for public use, were 

to continue to farm in order 
to be eligible for such an FHA loan. This 
restriction is removed, and this act also 
will allow entire farms to be devoted to 
these commercial enterprises. 

In addition, the bill increases the 
funds available for grants and loans to 
villages for construction of sewer and 
water systems or improvements. This 
should be of major benefit to those 
rural towns in their intensive efforts to 
attract and develop industrial interests. 
The present loan limitations have been 
raised considerably for rural businesses, 
and at the same time, some of the re- 
strictive eligibility requirements have 
been loosened. 

Section 5 of the bill raises the plan- 
ning grant authority by $10 million. Tes- 
timony at our hearings indicated that 
applications at the rate of 65 per month 
had been received even after all funds 
were exhausted. This then should per- 
mit the very vital comprehensive plan- 
ning for the most efficient and economi- 
cal community development. 

I encourage my colleagues who want 
to assist in establishing a balance in the 
urban-rural economy of our Nation to 
support this bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 1272, the 
Committee on Agriculture is discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill 
S. 1504. 

x math Clerk read the title of the Senate 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. POAGE 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Poace moves to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the bill S. 1504 and insert 
in lieu thereof the provisions contained in 


the bill H.R. 18209, as passed, as follows: 
“That the Consolidated Farmers Home Ad- 
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ministration Act of 1961, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended as follows: 

“The first sentence of section 303 is 
amended to read as follows: ‘Loans may be 
made or insured under this subtitle for (1) 
acquiring, enlarging, or improving farms, 
including farm buildings, land and water de- 
velopment, use and conservation, (2) recre- 
ational uses and facilities, (3) enterprises 
needed to supplement farm income, (4) re- 
financing existing indebtedness, and (5) loan 
closing costs.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 304 is amended by insert- 
ing ‘(a)’ after subtitle, and by changing 
the period at the end of the section to a com- 
ma and adding the following: ‘not including 
recreational uses and facilities, and (b) with- 
out regard to the requirements of sections 
302 (2) and (3), to individual farmowners 
or tenants to finance outdoor recreational 
enterprises or to convert to recreational uses 
their farming or ranching operations, in- 
oae those heretofore financed under this 

e’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 306 (a) (2) is amended by 
changing ‘$50,000,000’ to ‘$100,000,000’. 

“Src. 4. The last sentence of section 306 (a) 
(3) is amended by changing ‘1968’ to ‘1971’. 

“Sec. 5. Section 306 (a) (6) is amended by 
changing ‘$5,000,000° to ‘$15,000,000’, 

“Sec. 6. Section 308 is amended by striking 
the word ‘Loans’ from the b of the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘Until October 1, 1971, loans’ and by striking 
the comma after the word ‘Secretary’ and 
the phrase ‘aggregating not more than $450,- 
000,000 in any one year,’. 

“Sec. 7. Section 309(f) is amended by 
changing ‘$50,000,000’ to ‘$100,000,000’. 

“Src. 8. Section 312 is amended by (a) re- 
vising subsection (4) to read as follows: ‘(4) 
financing land and water development, use, 
and conseryation,’; (b) inserting new items 
(5) and (6) to read as follows: ‘(5) without 
regard to the requirements of section 311 (2) 
and (3), to individual farmers or ranchers 
to finance outdoor recreational enterprises 
or to convert to recreational uses their farm- 
ing or ranching operations, including those 
heretofore financed under this title, (6) en- 
terprises needed to supplement farm in- 
come,’; and (c) by renumbering the present 
me (5), (6), and (7)’ to ‘(7), (8), and 


“Src. 9. Section 313 is amended by chang- 
ing the colon after ‘$35,000’ to a comma, and 
by striking the proviso in item (1). 

“Sec. 10. Section 316 is amended by (a) 
striking from the first sentence ‘at an inter- 
est rate not to exceed 5 per centum per an- 
num,’ and (b) adding at the end of the 
section the following: ‘Loans made under this 
subtitle shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury tak- 
ing into consideration the current average 
market yield on outstanding marketable ob- 
ligations of the United States with remaining 
periods to maurity comparable to the aver- 
age maturities of such loans, adjusted to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum, plus not 
to exceed 1 per centum per annum as deter- 
mined by the Secretary.’ 

“Sec. 11. Section 331 is amended by adding 
a new subsection (f) at the end thereof to 
read as follows: 

„f) Release mortgage and other contract 
liens if it appears that they have no present 
or prospective value or that their enforce- 
ment likely would be ineffectual or uneco- 
nomical.’ 

“Src. 12. Section 333 (b) of the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 is amended by striking the word 
‘farming’.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 18209) was 
laid on the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days to extend their remarks 
on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN SERVICE INFORMATION 
OFFICER CORPS FOR U.S. INFOR- 
MATION AGENCY 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 1255 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 1255 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 633) to promote the foreign policy of the 
United States by strengthening and improv- 
ing the Foreign Service personnel system of 
the United States Information Agency 
through establishment of a Foreign Service 
Information Officer Corps. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. It shall be in order to consider with- 
out the intervention of any point of order 
the amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs now printed in the 
bill. At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
usual 30 minutes to the minority, to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH]; 
pending which I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1255 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of S. 633 
to strengthen and improve the Foreign 
Service personnel system of the USIA 
through establishment of a Foreign 
Service Information Officer Corps. The 
resolution also waives points of order 
against the committee amendment in the 
bill because the amendment would not 
be germane. 

Since the U.S. Information Agency 
was established 15 years ago, its profes- 
sional personnel have not been part 
either of the career Foreign Service or 
of the civil service. They have been per- 
manent temporary employees” whose 
tenure has been dependent upon an an- 
nual rider to an appropriation bill. 

S. 633 would authorize a career system 
for the professional Foreign Service per- 
sonnel of the Agency by creating the 
officer category of Foreign Service infor- 
mation officer that will parallel the 
Foreign Service officer category of the 
Department of State. It also authorizes 
Foreign Service staff personnel of the 
Agency with more than 10 years of serv- 
ice to participate in the Foreign Service 
retirement system. Also, it limits the 
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appointment of Foreign Service Reserve 
officers in the Department of State and 
in the USIA to a maximum period of 5 
years. 

The authorization of a Foreign Service 
information officer category will not add 
any more individuals to the payroll nor 
will it confer any benefits in salaries or 
allowances not already authorized. The 
classes and salary scale of the new For- 
eign Service information officer category 
are identical with those of the Foreign 
Service officer and Foreign Service Re- 
serve officer categories in which the 
Agency’s career personnel now serve. The 
only additional cost will result from re- 
tirement under the Foreign Service re- 
tirement and disability system rather 
than the civil service retirement system. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1255 in order that 
S. 633 may be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, House 
resolution 1255, provides for an open rule 
with 1 hour of debate for the considera- 
tion of the bill, S. 633, the Foreign Serv- 
ice Information Officer Corps. 

The purpose of the bill is to create a 
permanent career system for the Foreign 
Service operation of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. 

The U.S. Information Agency currently 
is conducting informational programs at 
216 installations in 103 countries; its em- 
ployees at foreign locations are under 
the direction of the chief of the US. 
diplomatic mission in each country. As 
of January 1, 1968, the USIA had over 
2,150 employees engaged in foreign in- 
formational services. 

The employees perform functions very 
similar to Foreign Service officers of the 
Department of State. However, Congress 
has not yet enacted legislation to au- 
thorize a career system similar to that 
created by State for its Foreign Service 
officers. This bill seeks to remedy this 
congressional oversight. The bill will 
authorize the creation of a career sys- 
tem for the professional Foreign Service 
personnel of the U.S. Information 
Agency which will parallel in tenure and 
benefits the Foreign Service officer cate- 
gory of the State Department. It also 
authorizes Foreign Service informational 
officers of the USIA with more than 10 
years of service to participate in the 
State Department’s Foreign Service re- 
tirement system. 

All appointments to the Service will 
require Senate confirmation and will be 
under the direction of the Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency. The bill will 
not add any more personnel to the 
agency nor confer any salary or other 
benefits not already authorized. 

There are no minority views. 

I urge adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

se motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HAYS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill (S. 633) to 
promote the foreign policy of the United 
States by strengthening and improving 
the Foreign Service personnel system of 
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the U.S. Information Agency through 
establishment of a Foreign Service In- 
formation Officer Corps be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I am a little puzzleđ 
as to why we take time to adopt a rule 
and then move to consider the bill on 
this basis. Perhaps it is all right if ade- 
quate time for discussion of the bill is 
provided. 

Mr. HAYS. May I say to the gentle- 
man we thought, in view of the crowded 
calendar this afternoon, we would save 
an hour of debate by proceeding in this 
manner. I have no inclination to try to 
cut off debate. I believe adequate debate 
can be had under the 5-minute rule. 
That is the intent. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

S. 633 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby established a category of officers of 
the United States Information Agency (here- 
inafter referred to as “the Agency”) to be 
known as Foreign Service information officers. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the establishment of a permanent career 
service for officers of the Agency who serve 
our country throughout the world in a vital 
function of the foreign relations of the 
United States is essential to enable the Di- 
rector of the United States Information 
Agency (hereinafter referred to as “the Di- 
rector”) to carry out effectively such func- 
tions and responsibilities assigned to the 
Agency. 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 

Sec. 3. The Congress of the United States 
hereby declares that the purposes of this Act 
are— 

(a) to provide a statutory basis necessary 
for a worldwide career officer personnel sys- 
tem designed to meet the continuing needs 
of both the Agency and those qualified citi- 
zens who shall serve as Foreign Service in- 
formation officers in this vital activity; 

(b) to give the Director the full range of 
personnel authority necessary to establish 
and administer the Foreign Service Informa- 
tion Officer Corps; 

(c) to regularize the personnel system of 
the Agency by establishing a career service in 
which qualified Foreign Service information 
Officers may be recruited, trained, and serve; 

(d) to assure maximum efficiency and flex- 
ibility in the utilization of the talents of 
Foreign Service information officers; and 

(e) to accord Foreign Service information 
officers the same rights and perquisites and 
to subject them to the same stringent judg- 
ment of performance as Foreign Service 
officers employed under the provisions of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. 

AUTHORITY OF THE DIRECTOR 

Sec. 4. Foreign Service information officers 
shall be under the direction and authority of 
the Director of the Agency. Authority avail- 
able to the Secretary of State with respect 
to Foreign Service officers shall be available 
on the same basis to the Director of the 
Agency with respect to Foreign Service in- 
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formation officers, except as provided in sec- 
tion 11 of this Act. 


POLICIES AND REGULATIONS 


Src. 5. The Foreign Service information 
officer personnel system shall be compatible 
with the Foreign Service officer personnel 
system. Toward this end, the Director with 
respect to the Foreign Service information 
officer personnel system and the Secretary 
of State with respect to the Foreign Service 
officer personnel system, after consultation 
with such officials as the President may de- 
termine, shall promulgate policies and regu- 
lations governing such systems. Both sys- 
tems shall be administered, to the extent 
practicable, in conformity with general poli- 
cies and regulations of the Federal Govern- 
ment issued in accordance with law. 


APPOINTMENT AND ASSIGNMENT 


Sec. 6. (a) Subject to section 4, Foreign 
Service information officers shall be ap- 
pointed and assigned at classes and salaries, 
and in accordance with requirements and 
procedures, which correspond to those 
classes, salaries, requirements, and pro- 
cedures, except with regard to career am- 
bassadors, prescribed by sections 412, 413, 
421, 422, 431 (c), 432, 441, 500, 501(b), 502(b), 
511, 514 through 520, 571 through 575, and 
578 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, 

(b) The President shall, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appoint 
Career Ministers for Information. 

(c) The Secretary of State may, upon re- 
quest of the Director, furnish the President 
with the names of Foreign Service informa- 
tion officers qualified for appointment to the 
class of Career Minister for Information, to- 
gether with pertinent information about 
such officers, but no person shall be ap- 
pointed into the class of Career Minister for 
Information who has not been appointed 
to serve in an Embassy as a Minister for 
Public Affairs or appointed or assigned to 
serve in a position which, In the opinion of 
the Director, is of comparable importance. 
A list of such positions shall from time to 
time be published by the Director. 

(d) The per annum salary of a Career 
Minister for Information shall be the same 
as that provided by section 412 of the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946, as amended, for 
the class of Career Minister. 

PROMOTION 

Src. 7. Foreign Service Information officers 
shall be promoted in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 621 through 623 and 
626 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, and shall receive within-class sal- 
ary increases in accordance with section 625 
of such Act. 


SEPARATION AND RETIREMENT 


Sec. 8. Foreign Service information officers 
shall be separated and retired in accordance 
with sections 631 through 637 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended. 


PARTICIPATION IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE RE- 
TIREMENT AND DISABILITY SYSTEM 

Sec. 9. (a) Foreign Service information 
officers shall be participants in and entitled 
to the benefits of the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system under title VIII 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, on the same basis as Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers. Any such Foreign Service in- 
formation officer who becomes a participant 
in such system shall make contributions to 
the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
fund on the same basis as Foreign Service 
officers. 

(b) In accordance with such regulations 
as the President may prescribe, any Foreign 
Service Staff officer or employee appointed 
by the Agency who has completed at least 
ten years of continuous service, exclusive of 
military service, in the Foreign Service of 
the Agency shall become a participant in the 
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Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system and shall make a special contribution 
to the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
ability fund in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 852 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended. 

(c) Any such officer or employee who, under 
the provisions of paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion, becomes a participant in the Foreign 
Service retirement and disability system, 
shall be mandatorily retired for age during 
the third year after the effective date of that 
paragraph if he attains age sixty-four or if 
he is over age sixty-four; during the fourth 
year at age sixty-three; during the fifth year 
at age sixty-two; during the sixth year at 
age sixty-one, and thereafter at age sixty. 

(d) Any officer or employee who becomes 
a participant in the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system under the pro- 
visions of paragraph (b) of this section who 
is age fifty-seven or over on the effective 
date of that paragraph, may retire volun- 
tarily at any time before mandatory retire- 
ment under paragraph (c) of this section 
and receive retirement benefits under section 
821 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, 

(e) The provisions of paragraph (b) of 
this section become effective on the first 
day of the first month which begins more 
than one year after the date of enactment 
of this Act, except that any Foreign Service 
Staff officer or employee, who at the time 
this Act becomes effective meets the require- 
ments for participation in the Foreign Serv- 
ice retirement and disability system, may 
elect to become a participant in the system 
before the mandatory provisions become ef- 
fective. Such Foreign Service Staff officers 
and employees shall become participants 
effective on the first day of the second month 
following the date of their application for 
earlier participation. 


OTHER APPLICABLE PROVISIONS OF LAW 


Sec. 10. All other provisions of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, or of any 
other law, which apply to Foreign Service 
officers and are not referred to above, shall 
be applicable to Foreign Service information 
officers. 


COMMISSIONING AND ASSIGNMENT AS DIPLO- 
MATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS 


Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary of State may, 
upon request of the Director, recommend 
to the President that Foreign Service infor- 
mation officers be commissioned as diplo- 
matic or consular officers, or both, in ac- 
cordance with section 512 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended. 

(b) The Secretary of State may, upon re- 
quest of the Director, assign Foreign Service 
information officers, commissioned as diplo- 
matic or consular officers, to serve under such 
commissions in accordance with sections 512 
and 514 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended. 


INTERPRETATION AND CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 12. For the purposes of this Act the 
term “Foreign Service officer” when used in 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
or in any other provision of law shall be 
construed to mean “Foreign Service informa- 
tion officer” and the term “Secretary of 
State” when used with respect to authorities 
applicable to Foreign Service officers shall 
be construed to mean the Director of the 
United States Information Agency with re- 
spect to Foreign Service information officers. 


TRANSFER OF AGENCY FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
TO FOREIGN SERVICE INFORMATION OFFICER 
STATUS 
Sec. 13. Agency Foreign Service officers on 

active service on the effective date of this 

Act shall, by virtue of this Act, be transferred 

from the classes in which they are serving on 

such date to the comparable salaries and 
classes of Service information officers 
established by this Act. Service in the former 
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class shall be considered as constituting 
service in the new class for the purposes of 
determining (1) eligibility for promotion, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
622, (2) liability for separation, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 633, (3) con- 
tinuation of probationary status pursuant 
to section 635, and (4) credit for time served 
toward in-class promotion in accordance 
with section 625. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 


Sec. 14. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3320 of title 5 of the United States 
Code, the fact that any applicant is a veteran 
or disabled veteran, as defined in section 2108 
(1) or (2) of such title, shall be taken into 
consideration as an affirmative factor in the 
selection of applicants for initial appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers or Foreign 
Service information officers. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 9, after line 14, add the following: 
“TENURE OF FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 


“Sec. 15. (a) Any officer appointed as a 
Foreign Service Reserve officer after the date 
of enactment of this Act may serve as such 
for not more than 5 years. During such period 
(no sooner than the expiration of the third 
year but no later than the expiration of the 
fifth year) such Foreign Service Reserve of- 
ficer shall be appointed as a Foreign Service 
Officer, Foreign Service Information Officer, 
Foreign Service Reserve officer with unlimited 
tenure, Foreign Service staff officer, or shalt 
be terminated as a Foreign Service Reserve 
Officer. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 522 and 527 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, an appointment of 
any Foreign Service Reserve officer existing 
on the date of enactment of this Act may 
be extended, but not beyond the expiration 
of the 5-year period beginning on such date 
of enactment. 

“RETIREMENT AND SEPARATION OF FOREIGN 

SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 


“Sec. 16. (a) In accordance with such reg- 
ulations as the President may prescribe, any 
Foreign Service Reserve officer with unlimited 
tenure shall become a participant in the 
Foreign Service Retirement and Disability 
System and shall make a special contribution 
to the Foreign Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability Fund in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 852 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended. Beginning on the 
date of enactment of this Act, any Reserve 
officer referred to in the preceding sentence 
shall be mandatorily retired for age in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of subsections 
(e) and (d) of section 9 of this Act. 

“(b) The provisions of sections 633 and 
634 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, shall apply to Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers with unlimited tenure. 


“PRESENT FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 


“Sec. 17. Any Foreign Service Reserve of- 
ficer appointed before the date of enact- 
ment of this Act who has completed at least 
3 years of continuous and satisfactory service 
as such on such date of enactment, or who 
will have completed at least 3 years of such 
service before the expiration of the 8-year 
period beginning on such date of enactment, 
may be appointed as a Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officer with unlimited tenure. 


“LIMITATION ON EXTENSION OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
RESERVE OFFICER APPOINTMENTS 


“Sec. 18. Paragraph (3) of section 522 of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
is amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
„ except that the authority contained in 
this paragraph relating to extending the ap- 
pointment of any Reserve officer, and to con- 
tinuing the services of any such Reserve of- 
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ficer by reappointment, shall not be ap- 
plicable to the Department of State and the 
United States Information Agency’. 
“EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN AGENCIES 
“Sec. 19. The provisions of sections 15, 16, 
and 17 of this Act shall not apply to officers 
and employees of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, the Peace Corps, and 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency.” 


Mr. HAYS (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with and that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word, 

I would like to speak to the commit- 
tee amendment first. The committee 
amendment deals with people who are 
Foreign Service Reserve officers. The 
present law provides that they can be 
appointed for 5 years and then their ap- 
pointment can be extended for another 
5 years. By virtue of a rider in the 
Appropriation Act, their appointments 
have been continued on a year-to-year 
basis. 

The committee amendment covers 
only people from State and USIA. We 
thought that if they should make up 
their minds by the end of 5 years whether 
they wanted to keep a fellow or not. 

In effect, what the amendment would 
do is to tell them, vou make a decision 
on this fellow any time after the third 
year but before the end of his fifth year. 
If you do not want to keep him, let 
him go.” In substance, that is what the 
amendment would do. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the purpose of 
the bill and the sole purpose of the bill? 

Mr. HAYS. No, I was talking first, if 
I may say to the gentleman from Iowa, 
about the amendment which the Clerk 
was reporting when I asked unanimous 
consent to dispense with further read- 
ing of the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I apologize to the House. 
This is a matter that is rather technical 
and it may be a little dry, but what I 
am trying to say to the gentleman from 
Iowa and the Members of the House is 
that many of the overseas personnel 
in the U.S. Information Agency are 
reserve officers. This bill is intended to 
give them tenure, such as people in the 
State Department have who are For- 
eign Service officers. These people will 
be called Foreign Service information 
Officers, and they will have exactly the 
same rights and prerogatives as if they 
were Foreign Service officers, except 
they will be in this agency. They will 
come under the Foreign Service retire- 
ment system of the Joint Service retire- 
ment system and they will be subject 
to selection out, but it will give them 
career status, which up to now they 
simply have not had. 

In 1965 these provisions were included 
as the gentleman may remember, in a 
bill which covered the Department of 
State, USIA and the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. That bill passed 
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this body, but it was not taken up by 
the Senate. This bill has passed the 
Senate unanimously. While I am not 
very happy with a piecemeal approach in 
dealing with our Foreign Service per- 
sonnel problems, I believe—and the 
subcommittee and the full committee be- 
lieve—that the U.S. Information Agency 
is here to stay. Hence these people ought 
to have tenure the same as other Gov- 
ernment employees. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, are these 
employees now Classification Act em- 
ployees? 

Mr. HAYS. No, sir, they are not. They 
are Foreign Service reserve officers. They 
are appointed by USIA as reserves under 
the authority of the Foreign Service Act. 

As I said earlier in talking about the 
amendment, they are appointed for 5 
years, and with a possible extension for 
another 5 years. After that they are on 
a year-to-year basis dependent upon a 
rider in the annual appropriation act. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I must ex- 
plain that I serve on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee with the gentleman from 
Ohio, but unfortunately, I was in the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
at the time this bill came up. Therefore, 
I must ask these questions, because I am 
unacquainted with the reasons for the 
legislation. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
that. The gentleman from Iowa is a very 
conscientious member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and attends more ses- 
sions than perhaps most of us. I do un- 
derstand that the day this came up, the 
gentleman from Iowa was in another 
committee, so I will try to answer any 
questions the gentleman may have. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, approxi- 
mately how many employees are there in 
the USIA? 

Mr. HAYS. About 800 will be affected 
in the U.S. Information Agency. 

Mr. GROSS. And they are not under 
any selection out authority as of now? 

Mr. HAYS. Actually, they do not even 
have that protection, may I say to the 
gentleman. They are Foreign Service 
Reserve officers serving on a time-limited 
appointment as provided in the Foreign 
Service Act. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
to the gentleman that I have at hand two 
amendments to be offered to this bill by 
one of the Members who is unable to be 
here today. One deals with the selection- 
out procedure, and the other with vet- 
erans’ rights. Is the gentleman ac- 
quainted with the amendments? 

Mr. HAYS. Iam acquainted with them. 
I will hope the gentleman will not offer 
them for the simple reason that we are 
giving these people much more protec- 
tion than they have now. I do not know, 
if those amendments are adopted, 
whether we could get this bill through 
the other body or get the other body to 
accept it, and we would have to go to 
conference. 

We have put in the bill that the De- 
partment of State and USIA shall pay 
attention in the selection procedures to 
the fact that the man may be a veteran. 
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At the moment, as reserves, these people 
have no protection whatever, so there 
is nothing in this bill that is limiting 
their protection. This bill is giving them 
status; it is giving them tenure, and it 
is giving them protection. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Hays was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, with that 
assurance from the gentleman, I will not 
offer the amendments. I would not be able 
to articulate too well on behalf of the 
amendments with the limited knowledge 
of the bill that I have, so I am glad to 
have the assurance of the gentleman 
from Ohio that in his opinion the 
amendments are not necessary to the 
protection of these employees. 

Mr. HAYS, Let me reiterate to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, the USIA offices are 
getting some protection under this bill. 
As of now they have none. They will se- 
cure tenure subject, as are Foreign Serv- 
ice offices in the Department of State, to 
selection out. But the selection-out proc- 
ess is time-consuming procedure that is 
not exercised too often. There is a right 
of appeal. 

Most of the people downtown have 
learned that if there is anything wrong 
with the procedure, and it is brought to 
the attention of the subcommittee, we 
take a look at it. We have been doing 
that, and, in a couple instances, we have 
called in the State Department and said 
that we think a mistake has been made, 
and they said they did make a mistake 
and rescinded the order. 

Mr. GROSS. I know that is correct. 
The subcommittee, of which the gentle- 
man from Ohio is the Chairman, has 
done that. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his response. 

Mr. ADAIR, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. In further response to the 
gentleman from Iowa, let me say—and I 
am sure the gentleman will recall this— 
we have been diligent in trying to protect 
the rights of veterans. Speaking as a 
member not only of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs but also of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, I believe we 
have done all that we can in this legis- 
lation under the circumstances to pro- 
tect the rights of veterans. It should be 
made abundantly clear that we wanted 
to do this. Certainly in good conscience 
I could support nothing less. We want 
veterans’ rights and veterans’ pref- 
erences as far as may be possible under 
the law to be maintained and extended 
whenever that can be done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD). The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Hays was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr, HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ADATR. Some would say that in 
the course of the selection-out process 
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it is true that veterans’ preferences or 
veterans’ rights may be to a degree 
limited. I could not argue with that 
point of view. At the same time, having 
in view the overall benefits in this bill as 
described very well by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] and having in 
mind the greater benefits that individuals 
will receive if this bill becomes law, such 
as tenure, and retirement under the For- 
eign Service system, I believe that on bal- 
ance the benefits far outweigh the few 
limitations as are necessarily imposed. 
We have protected the veterans as we 
want to do, I repeat, to the maximum ex- 
tent possible. 

I urge that the House pass this bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr, HENDERSON. I would like to ask 
one question with regard to section 14 on 
the veterans’ preference. Do I correctly 
understand that the language of the bill 
now applies the provisions of the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act to the selection; 
that is, when they are first selected, both 
into the Foreign Service Office and the 
Foreign Service Information Office? 

Mr. HAYS. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I want to commend 
the committee for taking that action. I 
believe it is an extension that would 
presently apply without enactment of 
this bill to Foreign Service officers. 

Mr. HAYS. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I commend the 
committee. In the future, as experience 
may warrant, it will be possible, if they 
do not comply with the request of the 
committee as stated in the report, to 
enact legislation that would further ex- 
tend into this area. 

The committee is commended not only 
for providing veterans’ preference to the 
Foreign Service Information but also to 
the Foreign Service Office. 

Mr. HAYS. I say to the gentleman, they 
had no protection at all in veterans’ 
preference or anything else, without this 
bill. They will get a double protection, 
the protection of section 14 plus the 
career status. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I commend the 
gentleman and the committee for writ- 
ing into the law the veteran preference 
provision on the question of appoint- 
ments, and expressing its intent regard- 
ing the selection-out process. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS, I am reluctant to continue 
asking the indulgence of the House on 
time. Would the gentleman care to move 
to strike out the last word? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, let me ask 
that the gentleman from Ohio be al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. I have one additional 
question. 

Was the request for this legislation by 
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the USIA or by the State Department, or 
both? From whence came the request? 

Mr. HAYS. The request came from the 
U.S. Information Agency, and it was 
supported by the State Department. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. I believe the State Depart- 
ment would be glad to have it. It would 
rather have Reserve appointments on a 
more regular basis. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Is my understanding correct that what 
this bill seeks to do is to make it possible 
for a Foreign Service Reserve officer 
presently a member of the USIA to be- 
come a Foreign Service information 
officer? 

Mr. HAYS. That is correct. 

Mr. REID of New York. But it does 
not, if I may ask further, permit a lateral 
transfer of such an officer into the cate- 
gory of Foreign Service officer itself? In 
other words, FSO’s are not affected? 

Mr. HAYS. That is correct. As the 
gentleman probably knows the Foreign 
Service reserve officers can be lateraled 
into the Foreign Service. 

Mr. REID of New York. As the gentle- 
man also knows, my only concern is that 
too much lateral transfer will occur with- 
out the requisite experience so as to 
dilute the FSO corps, and further that an 
embassy might be in the hands of some- 
body who is training and has not been 
principally in the diplomatic area. 

Mr. HAYS. There is nothing in this 
bill that does that. There are arguments 
on both sides, I will say to the gentleman. 
There are a lot of people who think that 
the Foreign Service ought to be diluted 
by fresh blood, if you want to use the 
word “diluted,” or the word trans- 
fused.” There are others who think that 
you ought never to get in unless you 
come in at the bottom. As the gentleman 
must know, the legislation which we 
are considering does not touch that but 
touches Foreign Service information 
officers. There is a provision in the For- 
eign Service Act for lateral entry—but it 
has nothing to do with this bill. 

Mr. REID of New York. As the gentle- 
man knows, I am strongly in favor of 
transfusion, but I think it is important 
for the protection of the morale of the 
service that we have men of professional 
character, and as regards senior appoint- 
ments in an embassy of senior FSO’s, 
it is desirable that they have quite broad 
experience. 

Mr. HAYS. There is nothing in this 
bill that will touch that. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, would not 
the gentleman agree that what we are 
doing here is setting up a system of For- 
eign Service information officers parallel 
to Foreign Service officers? 

Mr. HAYS. Exactly. 

Mr. Speaker, if there are no further 
questions, I yield back the balance of 
my time and I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 16363, 
TO AMEND POULTRY PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION ACT 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
16363) to clarify and otherwise amend 
the Poultry Products Inspection Act, to 
provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State 
poultry products inspection programs, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No, 1839) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
16363), to clarify and otherwise amend the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act, to provide 
for cooperation with appropriate State 
agencies with respect to State poultry prod- 
ucts inspection programs, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Whole- 
some Poultry Products Act’. 

“Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act (71 Stat. 441, as amended; 21 
U.S.C, 451) is hereby amended to read: 

“Sec, 2. Poultry and poultry products 
are an important source of the Nation’s total 
supply of food. They are consumed through- 
out the Nation and the major portion thereof 
moves in interstate or foreign commerce. It 
is essential in the public interest that the 
health and welfare of consumers be protected 
by assuring that poultry products distributed 
to them are wholesome, not adulterated, and 
properly marked, labeled, and packaged. Un- 
wholesome, adulterated, or misbranded 
poultry products impair the effective regu- 
lation of poultry products in interstate or 
foreign commerce, are injurious to the pub- 
lic welfare, destroy markets for wholesome, 
not adulterated, and properly labeled. and 
packaged poultry products, and result in 
sundry losses to poultry producers and proc- 
essors of poultry and poultry products, as 
well as injury to consumers. It is hereby 
found that all articles and poultry which 
are regulated under this Act are either in 
interstate or foreign commerce or substan- 
tially affect such commerce, and that regu- 
lation by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
cooperation by the States and other juris- 
dictions as contemplated by this Act are 
appropriate to prevent and eliminate bur- 
dens upon such commerce, to effectively 
regulate such commerce, and to protect 
the health and welfare of consumers.’ 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of said Act (21 U.S. C. 452) 
is hereby amended to read: 

‘Sec. 3. It is hereby declared to be the 
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policy of the Congress to provide for the in- 
spection of poultry and poultry products 
and otherwise regulate the processing and 
distribution of such articles as hereinafter 
prescribed to prevent the movement or sale in 
interstate or foreign commerce of, or the 
burdening of such commerce by, poultry 
products which are adulterated or mis- 
branded. It is the intent of Congress that 
when poultry and poultry products are con- 
demned because of disease, the reason for 
condemnation in such instances shall be 
supported by scientific fact, information, or 
criteria, and such condemnation under this 
Act shall be achieved through uniform in- 
spection standards and uniform applica- 
tions thereof.’ 

“Src. 4. Section 4 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 453) 
is hereby amended to read: 

“Sec. 4. For purpose of this Act— 

“‘(a) The term commerce“ means com- 
merce between any State, any territory, or 
the District of Columbia, and any place out- 
side thereof; or within any territory not or- 
ganized with a legislative body, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“*(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, the term “State” means any State of the 
United States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

„e) The term “territory” means Guam, 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
American Samoa, and any other territory or 
possession of the United States, excluding 
the Canal Zone. 

„d) The term “United States” means the 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
territories of the United States. 

„e) The term “poultry” means any 
domesticated bird, whether live or dead. 

„f) The term “poultry product” means 
any poultry carcass, or part thereof; or any 
product which is made wholly or in part 
from any poultry carcass or part thereof, 
excepting products which contain poultry 
ingredients only in a relatively small pro- 
portion or historically have not been con- 
sidered by consumers as products of the 
poultry food industry, and which are ex- 
empted by the Secretary from definition as 
a poultry product under such conditions as 
the Secretary may prescribe to assure that 
the poultry ingredients in such products are 
not adulterated and that such products are 
not represented as poultry ucts. 

“*(g) The term “adulterated” shall apply 
to any poultry product under one or more of 
the following circumstances: 

(1) if it bears or contains any poisonous 
or deleterious substance which may render 
it injurious to health; but in case the sub- 
stance is not an added substance, such article 
shall not be considered adulterated under 
this clause if the quantity of such substance 
in or on such article does not ordinarily 
render it injurious to health; 

“*(2) (A) if it bears or contains (by reason 
of administration of any substance to the 
live poultry or otherwise) any added poison- 
ous or added deleterious substance (other 
than one which is (i) a pesticide chemical 
in or on a raw agricultural commodity; (11) 
a food additive; or (iii) a color additive) 
which may, in the judgment of the Secretary 
make such article unfit for human food; 

„B) if it is, in whole or in part, a raw 
agricultural commodity and such commodity 
bears or contains a pesticide chemical which 
is unsafe within the meaning of section 408 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act; 

“"(C) if it bears or contains any food 
additive which is unsafe within the mean- 
ing of section 409 of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act; 

„% D) if it bears or contains any color 
additive which is unsafe within the mean- 
ing of section 706 of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act: Provided, That an article 
which is not otherwise deemed adulterated 
under clause (B), (C), or (D) shall never- 
theless be deemed adulterated if use of the 
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pesticide chemical, food additive, or color 
additive in or on such article is prohibited 
by regulations of the Secretary in official 
establishments; 

(3) if it consists in whole or in part of 
any filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance 
or is for any other reason unsound, un- 
healthful, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit 
for human food; 

4) if it has been prepared, packed, or 
held under insanitary conditions whereby it 
may haye become contaminated with filth, 
or whereby it may have been rendered in- 
jurious to health; 

(5) if it is, in whole or in part, the prod- 
uct of any poultry which has died otherwise 
than by slaughter; 

“*(6) if its container is composed, in 
whole or in part, of any poisonous or dele- 
terious substance which may render the con- 
tents injurious to health; 

%) if it has been intentionally sub- 
jected to radiation, unless the use of the 
radiation was in conformity with a regula- 
tion or exemption in effect pursuant to sec- 
tion 409 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act; or 

(8) if any valuable constituent has been 
in whole or in part omitted or abstracted 
therefrom; or if any substance has been sub- 
stituted, wholly or in part therefor; or if 
damage or inferiority has been concealed in 
any manner; or if any substance has been 
added thereto or mixed or packed therewith 
so as to increase its bulk or weight, or reduce 
its quality or strength, or make it appear 
better or of greater value than it is. 

“‘(h) The term misbranded“ shall apply 
to any poultry product under one or more 
of the following circumstances: 

“*(1) if its labeling is false or misleading 
in any particular; 

“*(2) if it is offered for sale under the 
name of another food; 

(3) if it is an imitation of another food, 
unless its label bears, in type of uniform size 
and prominence, the word “imitation” and 
immediately thereafter, the name of the food 
imitated; 

“*(4) if its container is so made, formed, 
or filled as to be misleading; 

“*(5) unless it bears a label showing (A) 
the name and the place of business of the 
manufacturer, packer, or distributor; and 
(B) an accurate statement of the quantity of 
the product in terms of weight, measure, or 
numerical count: Provided, That under 
clause (B) of this subparagraph (5), reason- 
able variations may be permitted, and 
exemptions as to small packages or articles 
not in or other containers may be 
established by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary; 

“*(6) if any word, statement, or other in- 
formation required by or under authority of 
this Act to appear on the label or other 
labeling is not prominently placed thereon 
with such conspicuousness (as compared 
with other words, statements, designs, or de- 
vices, in the labeling) and in such terms as 
to render it likely to be read and understood 
by the ordinary individual under customary 
conditions of purchase and use; 

“*(7) if it purports to be or is represented 
as a food for which a definition and standard 
of identity or composition has been prescribed 
by regulations of the Secretary under sec- 
tion 8 of this Act unless (A) it conforms to 
such definition and standard, and (B) its 
label bears the name of the food specified 
in the definition and standard and, insofar 
as may be required by such regulations, the 
common names of optional ingredients 
(other than spices, flavoring, and coloring) 
present in such food; 

“*(8) if it purports to be or is represented 
as a food for which a standard or standards 
of fill of container have been prescribed by 
regulations of the Secretary under section 8 
of this Act, and it falls below the standard 
of fill of container applicable thereto, unless 
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its label bears, in such manner and form as 
such regulations specify, a statement that it 
falls below such standard; 

“*(9) if it is not subject to the provisions 
of subparagraph (7), unless its label bears 
(A) the common or usual name of the food, 
if any there be, and (B) in case it is fabri- 
cated from two or more ingredients, the 
common or usual name of each such ingredi- 
ent; except that spices, flavorings, and color- 
ings may, when authorized by the Secretary, 
be designated as spices, flavorings, and color= 
ings without naming each: Provided, That to 
the extent that compliance with the require- 
ments of clause (B) of this subparagraph (9) 
is impracticable or results in deception or 
unfair competition, exemptions shall be 
established by regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary; 

(10) if it purports to be or is represented 
for special dietary uses unless its label bears 
such information concerning its vitamin, 
mineral, and other dietary properties as the 
Secretary, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, de- 
termines to be, and by regulations prescribes 
as, necessary in order zuhy to inform pur- 
chasers as to its value for such uses; 

“*(11) if it bears or contains any artificial 
flavoring, artificial coloring, or chemical pre- 
servative, unless it bears labeling stating 
that fact: Provided, That, to the extent that 
compliance with the requirements of this 
subparagraph (11) is impracticable, exemp- 
tions shall be established by regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary; or 

“*(12) if it fails to bear on its containers, 
and in the case of nonconsumer packaged 
carcasses (if the Secretary so requires) di- 
rectly thereon, as the Secretary may by regu- 
lations prescribe, the official inspection leg- 
end and official establishment number of the 
establishment where the article was proc- 
essed, and, unrestricted by any of the fore- 
going, such other information as the Secre- 
tary may require in such regulations to as- 
sure that it will not have false or misleading 
labeling and that the public will be in- 
formed of the manner of handling required 
to maintain the article in a wholesome con- 
dition. 

1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture or his delegate. 

%) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, association, 
or other business unit. 

(k) The term “inspector” means: (1) 
an employee or official of the United States 
Government authorized by the Secretary 
to inspect poultry and poultry products un- 
der the authority of this Act, or (2) any 
employee or official of the government of any 
State or territory or the District of Columbia 
authorized by the Secretary to inspect poul- 
try and poultry products under authority 
of this Act, under an agreement entered into 
between the Secretary and the appropriate 
State or other agency. 

“*(1) The term “official mark“ means the 
official inspection legend or any other symbol 
prescribed by regulation of the Secretary to 
identify the status of any article or poultry 
under this Act. 

m) The term “official inspection legend” 
means any symbol prescribed by regulations 
of the Secretary showing that an article was 
inspected for wholesomeness in accordance 
with this Act. 

n) The term “official certificate“ means 
any certificate prescribed by regulations of 
the Secretary for issuance by an inspector 
or other person performing official functions 
under this Act. 

“*(o) The term “official device“ means any 
device prescribed or authorized by the Sec- 
retary for use in applying any official mark. 

“‘(p) The term “official establishment” 
means any establishment as determined by 
the Secretary at which inspection of the 
slaughter of poultry, or the processing of 
poultry products, is maintained under the 
authority of this Act. 
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“*(q) The term “inspection service“ means 
the official Government service within the 
Department of Agriculture designated by the 
Secretary as having the responsibility for 
carrying out the provisions of this Act. 

r) The term “container” or “package” 
includes any box, can, tin, cloth, plastic, or 
other receptacle, wrapper, or cover. 

„s) The term “label” means a display of 
written, printed, or graphic matter upon 
any article or the immediate container (not 
including packaged liners) of any article; 
and the term “labeling” means all labels and 
other written, printed, or graphic matter 
(1) upon any article or any of its containers 
or wrappers, or (2) accompanying such ar- 
ticle. 

„t) The term “shipping container“ 
means any container used or intended for 
use in packaging the product packed in an 
immediate container. 

„u) The term “immediate container” 
includes any consumer package; or any oth- 
er container in which poultry products, not 
consumer packaged, are packed. 

„) The term “capable of use as human 
food” shall apply to any carcass, or part or 
product of a carcass, of any poultry, unless 
it is denatured or otherwise identified as 
required by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary to deter its use as human food, 
or it is naturally inedible by humans. 

“*(w) The term “processed” means slaugh- 
tered, canned, salted, stuffed, rendered, 
boned, cut up, or otherwise manufactured or 

rocessed 
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R) The term Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act” means the Act so entitled, ap- 
proved June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1040), and 
Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto. 

“‘(y) The terms “pesticide chemical“, 
“food additive’, “color additive“, and “raw 
agricultural commodity” shall have the same 
meanings for purposes of this Act as under 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

„) The term “poultry products broker“ 
means any person engaged in the business of 
buying or selling poultry products on com- 
mission, or otherwise negotiating purchases 
or sales of such articles other than for his 
own account or as an employee of another 


person. 

„(aa) The term “renderer” means any 
person engaged in the business of rendering 
carcasses, or parts or products of the car- 
casses, of poultry, except rendering con- 
ducted under inspection or exemption under 
this Act. 

“‘(bb) The term “animal food manufac- 
turer” means any person engaged in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing or processing animal 
food derived wholly or in part from carcasses, 
or parts or products of the carcasses, of 


poultry. 

“Sec. 5. Section 5 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 454) 
is hereby amended to read: 

“ ‘Sec. 5. (a) It is the policy of the Congress 
to protect the consuming public from poultry 
products that are adulterated or misbranded 
and to assist in efforts by State and other 
government agencies to accomplish this ob- 
jective. In furtherance of this policy 

1) The Secretary is authorized, when- 
ever he determines that it would effectuate 
the purposes of this Act, to cooperate with 
the appropriate State agency in developing 
and administering a State poultry product 
inspection program in any State which has 
enacted a mandatory State poultry product 
inspection law that imposes ante mortem 
and post mortem inspection, reinspectidn 
and sanitation requirements that are at least 
equal to those under this Act, with respect 
to all or certain classes of persons engaged 
in the State in slaughtering poultry or proc- 
essing poultry products for use as human 
food solely for distribution within such State. 

2) The Secretary is further authorized, 
whenever he determines that it would ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this Act, to coop- 
erate with appropriate State agencies in 
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developing and administering State programs 
under State laws containing authorities at 
least equal to those provided in section 11 
of this Act; and to cooperate with other 
agencies of the United States in carrying 
out any provisions of this Act. In carrying 
out the provisions of this Act, the Secretary 
may conduct such examinations, investiga- 
tions, and inspections as he determines prac- 
ticable through any officer or employee of 
any State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia commissioned by the Secretary 
for such purpose. 

3) Cooperation with State agencies un- 
der this section may include furnishing to 
the appropriate State agency (i) advisory 
assistance in planning and otherwise devel- 
oping an adequate State program under the 
State law; and (ii) technical and labora- 
tory assistance and training (including nec- 
essary curricular and instructional materials 
and equipment), and financial and other aid 
for administration of such a program. The 
amount to be contributed to any State by 
the Secretary under this section from Fed- 
eral funds for any year shall not exceed 50 
per centum of the estimated total cost of 
the cooperative program; and the Federal 
funds shall be allocated among the States de- 
siring to cooperate on an equitable basis. 
Such cooperation and payment shall be con- 
tingent at all times upon the administration 
of the State program in a manner which 
the Secretary, in consultation with the ap- 
propriate advisory committee appointed un- 
der subparagraph (4), deems adequate to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this section. 

“*(4) The Secretary may appoint advisory 
committees consisting of such representa- 
tives of appropriate State agencies as the 
Secretary and the State agencies may desig- 
nate to consult with him concerning State 
and Federal programs with respect to poul- 
try product inspection and other matters 
within the scope of this Act, including 
evaluating State programs for purposes of 
this Act and obtaining better coordina- 
tion and more uniformity among the State 
programs and between the Federal and State 
programs and adequate protection of con- 
sumers. 

„) The appropriate State agency with 
which the Secretary may cooperate under 
this Act shall be a single agency in the 
State which is primarily responsible for the 
coordination of the State programs hav- 
ing objectives similar to those under this 
Act. When the State program includes per- 
formance of certain functions by a munici- 
pality or other subordinate governmental 
unit, such unit shall be deemed to be a 
part of the State agency for purposes of this 
section. 

“*(ce)(1) If the Secretary has reason to 
believe, by thirty days prior to the expira- 
tion of two years after enactment of the 
Wholesome Poultry Products Act, that a 
State has failed to develop or is not enforc- 
ing, with respect to all establishments within 
its jurisdiction (except those that would be 
exempted from Federal inspection under 
subparagraph (2) of this paragraph (c)) at 
which poultry are slaughtered, or poultry 
products are processed for use as human 
food, solely for distribution within such 
State, and the products of such establish- 
ments, requirements at least equal to those 
imposed under sections 1-4, 6-10, and 12-22 
of this Act, he shall promptly notify the 
Governor of the State of this fact. If the Sec- 
retary determines, after consultation with 
the Governor of the State, or representative 
selected by him, that such requirements have 
not been developed and activated, he shall 
promptly after the expiration of such two- 
year period designate such State as one in 
which the provisions of said sections of this 
Act shall apply to operations and transac- 
tions wholly within such State: Provided, 
That if the Secretary has reason to believe 
that the State will activate such require- 
ments within one additional year, he may 
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delay such designation for said period, and 
not designate the State, if he determines at 
the end of the year that the State then has 
such requirements in effective operation. The 
Secretary shall publish any such designation 
in the Federal Register and, upor the expira- 
tion of thirty days after such publication, 
the provisions of said sections of this Act 
shall apply to operations and transactions 
and to persons engaged therein in the State 
to the same extent and in the same manner 
as if such operations and transactions were 
conducted in or for commerce. However, not- 
withstanding any other provision of this 
section, if the Secretary determines that any 
establishment within a State is producing 
adulterated poultry products for distribution 
within such State which would clearly en- 
danger the public health he shall notify the 
Governor of the State and the appropriate 
advisory committee provided for by subpara- 
graph (a) (4) of this section of such fact for 
effective action under State or local law. If 
the State does not take action to prevent 
such endangering of the public health within 
a reasonable time after such notice, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, in light of the risk 
to public health, the Secretary may forth- 
with designate any such establishment as 
subject to the provisions of said sections of 
this Act, and thereupon the establishment 
and operator thereof shall be subject to such 
provisions as though engaged in commerce 
until such time as the Secretary determines 
that such State has developed and will en- 
force requirements at least equal to those 
imposed under said sections. 

“*(2) The provisions of this Act requiring 
inspection of the slaughter of poultry and 
the processing of poultry products shall not 
apply to operations of types traditionally and 
usually conducted at retail stores and res- 
taurants, when conducted at any retail store 
or restaurant or similar retail-type estab- 
lishment for sale in normal retail quantities 
or service of such articles to consumers at 
such establishments if such establishments 
are subject to such inspection provisions 
only under this paragraph (c). 

“*(3) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that any State designated under this para- 
graph (c) has developed and will enforce 
State poultry products inspection require- 
ments at least equal to those imposed under 
the aforesaid sections of this Act, with re- 
spect to the operations and transactions 
within such State which are regulated under 
subparagraph (1) of this paragraph (c), he 
shall terminate the designation of such State 
under this paragraph (c), but this shall not 
preclude the subsequent redesignation of 
the State at any time upon thirty days’ notice 
to the Governor and publication in the Fed- 
eral Register in accordance with this para- 
graph, and any State may be designated upon 
such notice and publication, at any time 
after the period specified in this paragraph 
whether or not the State has theretofore 
been designated, upon the Secretary deter- 
mining that it is not effectively enforcing re- 
quirements at least equal to those imposed 
under said sections. 

“*(4) The Secretary shall promptly upon 
enactment of the Wholesome Poultry Prod- 
ucts Act, and periodically thereafter, but at 
least annually, review the requirements, in- 
cluding the enforcement thereof, of the sev- 
eral States not designated under this para- 
graph (c), with respect to the slaughter, and 
the processing storage, handling, and dis- 
tribution of poultry products, and inspection 
of such operations, and annually report 
thereon to the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate in the report required in section 27 
of this Act. 

„d) As used in this section, the term 
“State” means any State (including the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico) or organized 
territory.“ 
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Sec. 6. Section 6 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 
455) is hereby amended as follows: 

(a) Paragraph (a) is amended to read: 

“*(a) For the purpose of preventing the 
entry into or flow or movement in commerce 
of, or the burdening of commerce by, any 
poultry product which is capable of use as 
human food and is adulterated, the Secretary 
shall, where and to the extent considered 
by him necessary, cause to be made by in- 
spectors ante mortem inspection of poultry 
in each official establishment processing 
poultry or poultry products for commerce 
or otherwise subject to inspection under this 
Act.’ 

“(b) Paragraph (b) is amended by delet- 
ing the phrase ‘in, or for marketing in a des- 
ignated city or area’ and substituting the 
phrase ‘otherwise subject to inspection un- 
der this Act’; by inserting the word ‘and’ 
before the word ‘reinspection’; and by in- 
serting the phrase ‘capable of use as human 
food’ after the phrase ‘poultry products’ the 
first time the latter phrase appears in the 
paragraph. 

“(c) Paragraph (e) is amended by delet- 
ing the phrase ‘unwholesome or’ and the 
phrase ‘not unwholesome and’ each time 
they appear therein; and by inserting the 
word ‘other’ before the phrase ‘poultry prod- 
ucts’. 

“Sec. 7. In section 7 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 
456) paragraph (a) is hereby amended by 
deleting the phrase ‘in or for marketing in 
a designated major consuming area’ and 
substituting the phrase ‘otherwise subject to 
inspection under this Act’; by deleting the 
phrase ‘in a designated major consuming 
area’ and substituting the phrase ‘burden- 
some effect upon commerce’; and by deleting 
the phrase ‘unwholesome or’. 

“Sec. 8. Section 8 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 
457) is hereby amended to read: 

“Sec. 8. (a) All poultry products in- 
spected at any official establishment under 
the authority of this Act and found to be 
not adulterated, shall at the time they leave 
the establishment bear, in distinctly legible 
form, on their shipping containers and im- 
mediate containers as the Secretary may re- 
quire, the information required under para- 
graph (h) of section 4 of this Act. In addi- 
tion, the Secretary whenever he determines 
such action is practicable and necessary for 
the protection of the public, may require 
nonconsumer packaged carcasses at the time 
they leave the establishment to bear directly 
thereon in distinctly legible form any infor- 
mation required under such paragraph (h). 

“*(b) The Secretary, whenever he deter- 
mines such action is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public; may prescribe: (1) 
the styles and sizes of type to be used with 
respect to material required to be incorpo- 
rated in labeling to avoid false or misleading 
labeling in marking and labeling any ar- 
ticles or poultry subject to this Act; (2) 
definitions and standards of identity or com- 
position or articles subject to this Act and 
standards of fill of container for such arti- 
cles not inconsistent with any such stand- 
ards established under the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and there shall be 
consultation between the Secretary and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
prior to the issuance of such standards un- 
der either Act relating to articles subject to 
this Act to avoid inconsistency in such 
standards and possible impairment of the 
coordinated effective administration of these 
Acts. There shall also be consultation be- 
tween the Secretary and an appropriate ad- 
visory committee provided for in section 5 
of this Act, prior to the issuance of such 
standards under this Act, to avoid, insofar as 
feasible, inconsistency between Federal and 
State standards. 

e) No article subject to this Act shall 
be sold or offered for sale by any person in 
commerce, under any name or other mark- 
ing or labeling which is false or misleading, 
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or in any container of a misleading form or 
size, but established trade names and other 
marking and labeling and containers which 
are not false or misleading and which are 
approved by the Secretary are permitted. 

„d) If the Secretary has reason to be- 
lieve that any marking or labeling or the 
size or form of any container in use or pro- 
posed for use with respect to any article 
subject to this Act is false or misleading in 
any particular, he may direct that such use 
be withheld unless the marking, labeling, or 
container is modified in such manner as he 
may prescribe so that it will not be false or 
misleading, If the person using or proposing 
to use the marking, labeling, or container 
does not accept the determination of the 
Secretary, such person may request a hear- 
ing, but the use of the marking, labeling, or 
container shall, if the Secretary so directs, 
be withheld pending hearing and final deter- 
mination by the Secretary. Any such deter- 
mination by the Secretary shall be conclu- 
sive unless, within thirty days after receipt 
of notice of such final determination, the 
person adversely affected thereby appeals to 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
circuit in which such person has its princi- 
pal place of business or to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit, The provisions of section 204 of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921 (42 
Stat. 162, as amended; 7 U.S.C, 194) shall be 
applicable to appeals taken under this sec- 
tion.’ 

“Sec. 9. Section 9 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 
458) is amended to read: 

“Sec. 9. (a) No person shall 

1) slaughter any poultry or process any 
poultry products which are capable of use as 
human food at any establishment processing 
any such articles for commerce, except in 
compliance with the requirements of this 
Act; 

(2) sell, transport, offer for sale or trans- 
portation, or receive for transportation, in 
commerce, (A) any poultry products which 
are capable of use as human food and are 
adulterated or misbranded at the time of 
such sale, transportation, offer for sale or 
transportation, or receipt for transportation; 
or (B) any poultry products required to be 
inspected under this Act unless they have 
been so inspected and passed; 

“*(3) do, with respect to any poultry 
products which are capable of use as human 
food, any act while they are being trans- 
ported in commerce or held for sale after such 
transportation, which is intended to cause 
or has the effect of causing such products 
to be adulterated or misbranded; 

“*(4) sell, transport, offer for sale or trans- 

portation, or receive for transportation, in 
commerce or from an official establishment, 
any slaughtered poultry from which the 
blood, feathers, feet, head, or viscera have not 
been removed in accordance with regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary, except as may 
be authorized by regulations of the Secre- 
tary; 
“*(5) use to his own advantage, or reveal 
other than to the authorized representatives 
of the United States Government or any 
State or other government in their official 
capacity, or as ordered by a court in any 
judicial proceedings, any information ac- 
quired under the authority of this Act con- 
cerning any matter which is entitled to pro- 
tection as a trade secret. 

“*(b) No brand manufacturer, printer, or 
other person shall cast, print, lithograph, or 
otherwise make any device containing any 
official mark or simulation thereof, or any 
label bearing any such mark or simulation, 
or any form of official certificate or simula- 
tion thereof, except as authorized by the 
Secretary. 

e) No person shall 

“*(1) forge any official device, mark, or 
certificate; 

%) without authorization from the Sec- 
retary use any official device, mark, or cer- 
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tificate, or simulation thereof, or alter, de- 
tach, deface, or destroy any official device, 
mark, or certificate; 

“*(3) contrary to the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, fail to use, or to 
detach, deface, or destroy any official device, 
mark, or certificate; 

“*(4) knowingly possess, without promptly 
notifying the Secretary or his representative, 
any official device or any counterfeit, simu- 
lated, forged, or improperly altered official 
certificate or any device or label or any 
carcass of any poultry, or part or product 
thereof, any counterfeit, simulated, 
forged, or improperly altered official mark; 

“*(5) knowingly make any false state- 
ment in any shipper’s certificate or other 
nonofficial or official certificate provided for 
in the regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary; or 

“*(6) knowingly represent that any article 
has been inspected and passed, or exempted, 
under this Act when, in fact, it has, re- 
spectively, not been so inspected and passed, 
or exempted.’ 

“Sec, 10. Section 10 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 
459) is hereby amended by deleting the 
phrase ‘in or for marketing in a designated 
major consuming area’ and substituting the 
phrase ‘otherwise subject to this Act’, 

“Sec. 11. Section 11 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 
460) is hereby amended to read: 

„(a) Inspection shall not be provided 
under this Act at any establishment for the 
slaughter of poultry or the processing of any 
carcasses or parts or products of poultry, 
which are not intended for use as human 
food, but such articles shall, prior to their 
offer for sale or transportation in commerce, 
unless naturally inedible by humans, be de- 
natured or otherwise identified as prescribed 
by regulations of the Secretary to deter their 
use for human food. No person shall buy, 
sell, transport, or offer for sale or transporta- 
tion, or receive for transportation, in com- 
merce, or import, any poultry carcasses or 
parts or products thereof which are not in- 
tended for use as human food unless. they 
are denatured or otherwise identified as re- 
quired by the regulations of the Secretary 
or are naturally inedible by humans. 

““(b) The following classes of persons 
shall, for such period of time as the Secre- 
tary may by regulations prescribe, not to ex- 
ceed two years unless otherwise directed by 
the Secretary for good cause shown, keep 
such records as are properly necessary for 
the effective enforcement of this Act in order 
to insure against adulterated or misbranded 
poultry products for the American consumer; 
and all persons subject to such requirements 
shall, at all reasonable times, upon notice 
by a duly authorized representative of the 
Secretary, afford such representative access 
to their places of business and opportunity 
to examine the facilities, inventory, and rec- 
ords thereof, to copy all such records, and to 
take reasonable samples of their inventory 
9 payment ot the fair market value there- 
or 

“*(1) Any person that engages in the busi- 
ness of slaughtering any poultry or process- 
ing, freezing, packaging, or labeling any 
carcasses, or parts or products of carasses, of 
any poultry, for commerce, for use as human 
food or animal food; 

%) Any person that engages in the busi- 
ness of buying or selling (as poultry products 
brokers, wholesalers or otherwise), or trans- 
porting, in commerce, or storing in or for 
commerce, or importing, any carcasses, or 
parts or products of carcasses, of any poultry: 

83) Any person that engages in busi- 
ness, in or for commerce, as a renderer, or 
engages in the business of buying, selling, 
or transporting, in commerce, or importing, 
any dead, dying, disabled, or diseased poul- 
try or parts of the carcasses of any poultry 
that died otherwise than by slaughter. 

e) No person shall engage in business, 
in or for commerce, as a poultry products 
broker, renderer, or animal food manufactur- 
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er, or eng in business in commerce as a 
wholesaler of any carcasses, or parts or prod- 
ucts of the carcasses, of any poultry, whether 
intended for human food or other purposes, 
or engage in business as a public warehouse- 
man storing any such articles in or for com- 
merce, or engage in the business of buying, 
selling, or transporting in commerce, or 
importing, any dead, dying, disabled, or dis- 
eased poultry, or parts of the carcasses of 
any poultry that died otherwise than by 
slaughter, unless, when required by regula- 
tions of the Secretary, he has registered with 
the Secretary his name, and the address of 
each place of business at which, and all trade 
names under which, he conducts such 
business. 

d) No person engaged in the business 
of buying, selling, or trans; g in com- 
merce, or importing, dead, dying, disabled, 
or diseased poultry, or any parts of the car- 
casses of any poultry that died otherwise 
than by slaughter, shall buy, sell, transport, 
offer for sale or transportation, or receive 
for transportation, in commerce, or import, 
any dead, dying, disabled, or diseasesd poul- 
try or parts of the carcasses of any poultry 
that died otherwise than by slaughter, un- 
less such transaction, transportation, or im- 
portation is made in accordance with such 
regulations as the Secretary may prescribe to 
assure that such poultry, or the unwhole- 
some parts or products thereof, will be pre- 
vented from being used for human food. 

e) The authority conferred on the Sec- 
retary by paragraph (b), (c), or (d) of this 
section with respect to persons engaged in 
the specified kinds of business in or for com- 
merce may be exercised with respect to per- 
sons , in any State or organized 
territory, in such kinds of businesses but not 
in or for commerce, whenever the Secretary 
determines, after consultation with an ap- 
propriate advisory committee provided for 
in section 5 of this Act, that the State or 
territory does not have at least equal au- 
thority under its laws or such authority is 
not exercised in a manner to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act, including the State or 
territory providing for the Secretary or his 
representative being afforded access to such 
places of business and the facilities, inven- 
tories, and records thereof, and the taking 
of reasonable samples, where he determines 
necessary in carrying out his responsibilities 
under this Act; and in such case the pro- 
visions of paragraph (b), (c), or (d) of this 
section, respectively, shall apply to such per- 
sons to the same extent and in the same 
manner as if they were engaged in such 
business in or for commerce and the trans- 
actions involved were in commerce.’ 

“Sec. 12. Section 12 of said Act (21 US.C. 
461) is hereby amended as follows: 

“(a) Paragraph (a) is amended by chang- 
ing the first sentence to read: 

Any person who violates the provisions 
of section 9, 10, 11, 14, or 17 of this Act shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both; but if such 
violation involves intent to defraud, or any 
distribution or attempted distribution of an 
article that is adulterated (except as defined 
in section 4(g) (8) of this Act), such person 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than three years, or both.’ 

“(b) Paragraph (b) is amended by deleting 
the phrase ‘not otherwise eligible’ and sub- 
stituting the phrase ‘otherwise not eligible’; 
by deleting the word ‘slaughtered’ each time 
it appears; and by adding the following be- 
fore the period at the end of the paragraph: 
‘or unless the carrier refuses to furnish on 
request of a representative of the Secretary 
the name and address of the person from 
whom he received such poultry or poultry 
products, and copies of all documents, if any 
there be, pertaining to the delivery of the 
poultry or poultry products to such carrier’. 

„(e) A new paragraph (e) is added to read: 

„) Any person who forcibly assaults, 
resists, opposes, impedes, intimidates, or in- 
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terferes with any person while engaged in or 
on account of the performance of his official 
duties under this Act shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
three years, or both. Whoever, in the com- 
mission of any such acts, uses a deadly or 
dangerous weapon, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
ten years, or both. Whoever kills any person 
while engaged in or on account of the per- 
formance of his official duties under this 
Act shall be punished as provided under 
sections 1111 and 1114 of title 18, United 
States Code. 

“Sec. 13. (a) Section 14 of said Act (21 
U.S.C. 463) is hereby amended by designating 
the present provisions thereof as paragraph 
(b); by inserting the word ‘other’ before the 
word ‘rules’ in said paragraph; and by adding 
a new paragraph (a) to read: 

„a) The Secretary may by regulations 
prescribe conditions under which poultry 
products capable of use as human food, shall 
be stored or otherwise handled by any per- 
son engaged in the business of buying, selling, 
freezing, storing, or transporting, in or for 
commerce, or importing, such articles when- 
ever the Secretary deems such action neces- 
sary to assure that such articles will not be 
adulterated or misbranded when delivered to 
the consumer. Violation of any such regula- 
tion is prohibited. 

„b) Section 14 of said Act is further 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„„ In applying the provisions of sec- 
tion 553(c) of title 5, United States Code, to 
proposed rule making under this Act, an op- 
portunity for the oral presentation of views 
shall be accorded all interested persons.’ 

“Sec. 14. Section 15 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 
464) is hereby amended as follows: 

“(a) In paragraph (a), subparagraph (1) 
is deleted and subparagraphs (2), (3), and 
(4) are redesignated, respectively, as sub- 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3); 

„(b) In paragraph (a), in redesignated 
subparagraph (2) (formerly (3)), the date 
‘July 1, 1960’ is deleted and the date ‘Janu- 
ary 1, 1970’ is substituted therefor; 

“(c) Paragraph (b) is redesignated as par- 
agraph (e) and new paragraphs (b), (c), and 
(d) are added to read: 

“*(b) The Secretary may, under such sani- 
tary conditions as he may by regulations 
prescribe, exempt from the inspection re- 
quirements of this Act the slaughter of poul- 
try, and the processing of poultry products 
by any person in any Territory not organized 
with a legislative body, solely for distribution 
within such Territory, when the Secretary 
determines that it is impracticable to pro- 
vide such inspection within the limits of 
funds appropriated for administration of this 
Act and that such exemption will aid in the 
effective administration of this Act. 

“*(c)(1) The Secretary shall, by regula- 
tion and under such conditions, including 
sanitary standards, practices, and procedures, 
as he may prescribe, exempt from specific 
provisions of this Act— 

„() the slaughtering by any person of 
poultry of his own raising, and the process- 
ing by him and transportation in commerce 
of the poultry products exclusively for use by 
him and members of his household and his 
nonpaying guests and employees; 

„B) the custom slaughter by any per- 
son of poultry delivered by the owner thereof 
for such slaughter, and the processing by 
such slaughterer and transportation in com- 
merce of the poultry products exclusively for 
use, in the household of such owner, by him 
and members of his household and his non- 
paying guests and employees: Provided, That 
such custom slaughterer does not engage in 
the business of buying or selling any poul- 
try products capable of use as human food; 

() the slaughtering and processing of 
poultry products in any State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia by any poultry pro- 
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ducer on his own premises with respect to 
sound and healthy poultry raised on his 
premises and the distribution by any person 
solely within such jurisdiction of the poultry 
products derived from such operations, if, in 
lieu of other labeling requirements, such 
poultry products are identified with the name 
and address of such poultry producer, and if 
they are not otherwise misbranded, and are 
sound, clean, and fit for human food when 
so distributed; and 

„%) the slaughtering of sound and 
healthy poultry or the processing of poultry 
products of such poultry in any State or 
territory or the District of Columbia by any 
poultry producer or other person for distri- 
bution by him solely within such jurisdiction 
directly to household consumers, restaurants, 
hotels, and boarding houses, for use in their 
own dining rooms, or in the preparation of 
meals for sales direct to consumers, if, in lieu 
of other labeling requirements, such poultry 
products are identified with the name and 
address of the processor, and if they are not 
otherwise misbranded and are sound, clean, 
and fit for human food when distributed by 
such processor. 


The exemptions provided for in clauses (C) 
and (D) above shall not apply if the poultry 
producer or other person engages in the cur- 
rent calendar year in the business of buying 
or selling any poultry or poultry products 
other than as specified in such clauses. 

2) In addition to the specific exemptions 
provided herein, the Secretary shall, when he 
determines that the protection of consumers 
from adulterated or misbranded poultry 
products will not be impaired by such action, 
provide by regulation, consistent with sub- 
paragraph (3), for the exemption of the 
operation and products of small enterprises 
(including poultry producers), not exempted 
under subparagraph (1), which are e 
in any State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia in slaughtering and/or cutting up 
poultry for distribution as carcasses or parts 
thereof solely for distribution within such 
jurisdiction, from such provisions of this Act 
as he deems appropriate, while still protecting 
the public from adulterated or misbranded 
products, under such conditions, including 
sanitary requirements, as he shall prescribe 
to effectuate the purposes of this Act. 

“*(3) No exemption under subparagraph 
(1) (C) or (D) or subparagraph (2) shall 
apply to any poultry producer or other per- 
son who slaughters or processes the products 
of more than 5,000 turkeys or an equivalent 
number of poultry of all species in the cur- 
rent calendar year (four birds of other species 
being deemed the equivalent of one turkey). 

““*(4) The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to poultry producers with respect to 
poultry of their own raising on their own 
farms if (i) such producers slaughter not 
more than 250 turkeys, or not more than an 
equivalent number of birds of all species 
during the calendar year for which this ex- 
emption is being determined (four birds of 
other species being deemed the equivalent of 
one turkey); (ii) such poultry producers do 
not engage in buying or selling poultry prod- 
ucts other than those produced from poultry 
raised on their own farms; and (iii) none of 
such poultry moves in commerce (as defined 
in section 4(a) of this Act). 

d) The adulteration and misbranding 
provisions of this Act, other than the re- 
quirement of the inspection legend, shall 
apply to articles which are exempted from 
inspection under this section, except as 
otherwise specified under paragraphs (a) 
and (c).’ 

“Sec. 15. Section 16 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 
465) is hereby amended to read: 

„Spo. 16. The Secretary may limit the 
entry of poultry products and other mate- 
rials into any official establishment, under 
such conditions as he may prescribe to as- 
sure that allowing the entry of such articles 
into such inspected establishments will be 
consistent with the purposes of this Act.“ 
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“Sec. 16. Section 18 of said Act (21 U.S.C 
467) is hereby amended to read: 

“Sec, 18. (a) The Secretary may (for such 
period, or indefinitely, as he deems necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this Act) refuse 
to provide, or withdraw, inspection service 
under this Act with respect to any establish- 
ment if he determines, after opportunity for 
a hearing is accorded to the applicant for, 
or recipient of, such service, that such ap- 
plicant or recipient is unfit to engage in any 
business requiring inspection upon this Act 
because the applicant or recipient or anyone 
responsibly connected with the applicant or 
recipient, has been convicted, in any Federal 
or State court, within the previous ten years 
of (1) any felony or more than one misde- 
meanor under any law based upon the ac- 
quiring, handling, or distributing of adul- 
terated, mislabeled, or deceptively packaged 
food or fraud in connection with transactions 
in food; or (2) any felony, involving fraud, 
bribery, extortion, or any other act or cir- 
cumstance indicating a lack of the integrity 
needed for the conduct of operations affect- 
ing the public health. For the purpose of 
this paragraph a person shall be deemed to 
be responsibly connected with the business 
if he was a partner, Officer, director, holder, 
or owner of 10 per centum or more of its 
voting stock or employee in a managerial or 
executive capacity. 

„h) Upon the withdrawal of inspection 
service from any Official establishment for 
failure to destroy condemned poultry prod- 
ucts as required under section 6 of this Act, 
or other failure of an official establishment 
to comply with the requirements as to prem- 
ises, facilities, or equipment, or the operation 
thereof, as provided in section 7 of this Act, 
or the refusal of inspection service to any 
applicant therefor because of failure to com- 
ply with any requirements under section 7, 
the applicant for, or recipient of, the service 
shall, upon request, be afforded opportunity 
for a hearing with respect to the merits or 
yalidity of such action; but such withdrawal 
or refusal shall continue in effect unless 
otherwise ordered by the Secretary. 

„(e) The determination and order of the 
Secretary when made after opportunity for 
hearing, with respect to withdrawal or re- 
fusal of imspection service under this Act 
shall be final and conclusive unless the af- 
fected applicant for, or recipient of, inspec- 
tion service files application for judicial re- 
view within thirty days after the effective 
date of such order in the United States 
Court of Appeals as provided in section 8 of 
this Act. Judicial review of any such order 
shall be upon the record upon which the 
determination and order are based. The pro- 
visions of section 204 of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921, as amended, shall be 
applicable to appeals taken under this 
section.’ 

“Src. 17. Sections 19 through 22 of said 
Act (21 U.S.C. 468, 469, 451 note) are hereby 
redesignated as sections 25, 26, 28, and 29, 
respectively, and new sections 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, and 27 are added to the Act to read, 
respectively: 

“Sec. 19. Whenever any poultry product, 
or any product exempted from the definition 
of a poultry product, or any dead, dying, 
disabled, or diseased poultry is found by any 
authorized representative of the Secretary 
upon any premises where it is held for pur- 
poses of, or during or after distribution in, 
commerce or otherwise subject to this Act, 
and there is reason to believe that any such 
article is adulterated or misbranded and is 
capable of use as human food, or that it has 
not been inspected, in violation of the pro- 
visions of this Act or of any other Federal 
law or the laws of any State or Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, or that it has been 
or is intended to be, distributed in violation 
of any such provisions, it may be detained 
by such representative for a period not to 
exceed twenty days, pending action under 
section 20 of this Act or notification of any 
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Federal, State, or other governmental au- 
thorities having jurisdiction over such article 
or poultry, and shall not be moved by any 
person, from the place at which it is located 
when so detained, until released by such 
representative. All official marks may be re- 
quired by such representative to be removed 
from such article or poultry before it is re- 
leased unless it appears to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary that the article or poultry is 
eligible to retain such marks. 

“ ‘Sec, 20. (a) Any poultry product, or any 
dead, dying, disabled, or diseased poultry, 
that is being transported in commerce or 
otherwise subject to this Act, or is held for 
sale in the United States after such trans- 
portation, and that (1) is or has been proc- 
essed, sold, transported, or otherwise dis- 
tributed or offered or received for distribu- 
tion in violation of this Act, or (2) is capa- 
ble of use as human food and is adulterated 
or misbranded, or (3) in any other way is in 
violation of this Act, shall be liable to be 
proceeded against and seized and con- 
demned, at any time, on a libel of informa- 
tion in any United States district court or 
other proper court as provided in section 21 
of this Act within the jurisdiction of which 
the article or poultry is found. If the article 
or poultry is condemned it shall, after entry 
of the decree, be disposed of by destruction 
or sale as the court may direct and the 
proceeds, if sold, less the court costs and 
fees, and storage and other proper expenses, 
shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, but the article or poultry shall not 
be sold contrary to the provisions of this 
Act, or the laws of the jurisdiction in which 
it is sold: Provided, That upon the execution 
and delivery of a good and sufficient bond 
conditioned that the article or poultry shall 
not be sold or otherwise disposed of contrary 
to the provisions of this Act, or the laws of 
the jurisdiction in which disposal is made, 
the court may direct that such article or 
poultry be delivered to the owner thereof 
subject to such supervision by authorized 
representatives of the Secretary as is neces- 
sary to insure compliance with the applica- 
ble Jaws, When a decree of condemnation is 
entered against the article or poultry and it 
is released. under bond, or destroyed, court 
costs and fees, and storage and other proper 
expenses shall be awarded against the per- 
son, if any, intervening as claimant of the 
article or poultry. The proceedings in such 
libel cases shall conform, as nearly as may 
be, to the proceedings in admiralty, except 
that either party may demand trial by jury 
of any issue of fact joined in any case, and 
all such proceedings shall be at the suit of 
and in the name of the United States. 

“*(b) The provisions of this section shall 
in no way derogate from authority for con- 
demnation or seizure conferred by other 
provisions of this Act, or other laws. 

Sc. 21, The United States district courts, 
the District Court of Guam, the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands, the highest 
court of American Samoa, and the United 
States courts of the other territories, are 
vested with jurisdiction specifically to en- 
force, and to prevent and restrain violations 
of, this Act, and shall have jurisdiction in 
all other kinds of cases arising under this 
Act, except as provided in section 8(d) or 
18 of this Act. All proceedings for the en- 
forcement or to restrain violations of this 
Act shall be by and in the name of the 
United States. Subpenas for witnesses who 
are required to attend a court of the United 
States, in any district, may run into any 
other district in any such proceeding. 

“*Sec. 22. For the efficient administra- 
tion and enforcement of this Act, the pro- 
visions (including penalties) of sections 6, 
8, 9, and 10 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, as amended (38 Stat. 721-723, as 
amended; 15 U.S.C. 46, 48, 49, and 50) (ex- 
cept paragraphs (c) through (h) of sec- 
tion 6 and the last paragraph of section 9), 
and the provisions of subsection 409(1) of 
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the Communications Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 
1098, as ene 47 USC. | Y, are 
made applicable to the jurisdict o wers, 
and duties of the Secretary in administer- 
ing and enforcing the provisions of this 
Act and to any person with respect to whom 
such authority is exercised. The Secretary, 
in person or by such agents as he may des- 
ignate, may prosecute any inquiry neces- 
sary to his duties under this Act in any part 
of the United States, and the powers con- 
ferred by said sections 9 and 10 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act as amended on 
the district courts of the United States 
may be exercised for the purposes of this 
Act by any court designated in section 21 
of this Act. r 
“ ‘Sec. 23. Requirements within the scope 
of this Act with respect to premises, facilities 
and operations of any official establishment, 
which are in addition to, or different than 
those made under this Act may not be im- 
posed by any State or Territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, except that any such 
jurisdiction may impose recordkeeping and 
other requirements within the scope of para- 
graph (b) of section 11 of this Act, if con- 
sistent therewith, with respect to any such 
establishment, Marking, labeling, packaging, 
or ingredient requirements (or storage or 
handling requirements found by the Secre- 
tary to unduly interfere with the free flow 
of poultry products in commerce) in addi- 
tion to, or different than, those made under 
this Act may not be imposed by any State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia with 
respect to articles prepared at any official es- 
tablishment in accordance with the require- 
ments under this Act, but any State or Ter- 
ritory or the District of Columbia may, con- 
sistent with the requirements under this Act, 
exercise concurrent jurisdiction with the Sec- 
retary over articles required to be inspected 
under this Act, for the purpose of preventing 


the distribution for human food purposes of 


any such articles which are adulterated or 
misbranded and are outside of such an es- 
tablishment, or, in the case of imported arti- 


cles which are not at such an establishment, 


after their entry into the United States. This 
Act shall not preclude any State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia from making 
requirement or taking other action, consist- 
ent with this Act, with respect to any other 
matters regulated under this Act. 

“ ‘Sec, 24, (a) Poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts. shall be exempt from the provisions of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
the extent of the application or extension 
thereto of the provisions of this Act, except 
that the provisions of this Act shall not 
derogate from any authority conferred by the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act prior 
to enactment of the Wholesome Poultry Prod- 
ucts Act. 

“'(b) The detainer authority conferred by 
section 19 of this Act shall apply to any 
authorized representative of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for purposes 
of the enforcement of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act with respect to any poultry 
carcass, or part or product thereof, that is 
outside any official establishment, and for 
such purposes the first reference to the Sec- 
retary in section 19 shall be deemed to refer 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

“ ‘Sec. 27. The Secretary shall annually re- 
port to the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate 
with respect to the slaughter of poultry sub- 
ject to this Act, and the preparation, stor- 
age, handling, and distribution of poultry 
parts, poultry products, and inspection of 
establishments operated in connection there- 
with, including the operations under and the 
effectiveness of this Act.’ 

“Sec. 18, The heading ‘Designation’ preced- 
ing section 5 of said Act is hereby amended 
to read ‘Federal and State cooperation’; the 
heading ‘Labeling’ preceding section 8 of said 
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Act is hereby amended to read ‘Labeling and 
containers; standards’; fhe heading ‘Records 
of interstate shipment’ preceding section 11 
of said Act is hereby amended to read ‘Arti- 
cles not intended for human food; record 
and related requirements for processors of 
poultry products and related industries en- 
gaged in commerce; registration require- 
ments for related industries engaged in 
commerce; regulation of transactions in 
commerce in dead, dying, disabled, or dis- 
eased poultry and carcasses thereof; au- 
thority to regulate comparable intrastate 
activities’; and the heading ‘Violations by 
exempted persons’ preceding section 16 of 
said Act is hereby amended to read ‘Entry of 
materials into official establishments.’ 

“Sec. 19. If any provisions of this Act or 
of the amendments made hereby or the ap- 
plication thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the Act and the 
amendments and of the application of such 
provision to other persons and circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 20. This Act shall become effective 
upon enactment except as provided in para- 
graphs (a) through (c): 

„(a) The provisions of subparagraphs 
(a) (2) (A) and (a) (3) of section 9 of the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act, as amended 
by section 9 of this Act, shall become effec- 
tive upon the expiration of sixty days after 
enactment hereof. 

“(b) Section 14 of this Act, amending sec- 
tion 15 of the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act, shall become effective upon the expira- 
tion of sixty days after enactment hereof. 

(e) Paragraph 11(d) of the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act, as added by section 11 
of this Act, shall become effective upon the 
expiration of sixty days after enactment 
hereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

GRAHAM PURCELL, 
Prank A. STUBBLEFIELD, 
Tuomas S. FOLEY, 
CATHERINE May, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
JosEePH M. Montoya, 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Mriiton R. YOUNG, 
J. CALEB Boccs, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The Committee of Conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
16363) to clarify and otherwise amend the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act, to provide 
for cooperation with appropriate State agen- 
cies with respect to State poultry products in- 
spection programs, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the Act agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in an ac- 
companying conference report. 

The House receded from its disagreement 
to the Senate amendment of Section 9(a), 
striking the word “knowingly” in order that 
the Poultry Act might conform to the cor- 
responding section of the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act. 

The Senate receded from its second amend- 
ment prohibiting the change in the official 
inspection legend for the reason that the 
Department had no present plans to change 
the same. It was the intent of the conferees 
and agreed in conference that the 
shall not require any change in the official 
inspection legend in use under this Act on 
the date of enactment of the Wholesome 
Poultry Products Act without reasonable 
notice to the processors and the opportunity 
for public hearing. If such change is made, 
ample time shall be provided for use by the 
processors of the supplies of labeling mate- 
rial on hand on the date of such change. 
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The Managers on the part of the House 
receded to the Senate amendment striking 
out the requirements that labeling informa- 
tion be arbitrarily placed on both the carcass 
and the container in the case of nonconsumer 
packaged carcasses, The conference language 
as agreed to would give the Secretary the 
discretion whenever such action was both 
practicable and necessary to require non- 
consumer packaged carcasses leaving the 
processing plant to bear directly thereon any 
information the Secretary might consider 
necessary from paragraph (h) of Section 4 
of the Act, but not necessarily all or even 
a major portion of such information, In prac- 
tice, it might be possible to require only 
the name and address of the processor. but 
the conferees intend that such requirement 
be minimal. 

The Managers on the part of the House 
receded to the Senate amendment which 
would provide interested parties with an 
opportunity. to present their views orally 
with respect to proposed rule making un- 
der the Wholesome Poultry Products Act. 

With the addition of the word “unduly”, 
the conferees agreed to the amendment by 
the Senate prohibiting a State, territory or 
the District of Columbia from imposing stor- 
age or handling regulations. It was agreed 
in conference that the Secretary needed such 
authority to dictate storage or handling re- 
quirements or the removal thereof only where 
those requirements unduly interfered with 
the flow of poultry products in commerce. 

Managers on the part of the House re- 
ceded to the omission by the Senate of the 
House language limiting the Secretary of 
Agriculture's authority to regulate storage 
and handling under Section 13 of the Act 
to permit the regulation by States rather 
than the Federal Government of these steps 
by local retail stores, restaurants and similar 
local enterprises. This was considered as 
being on consonance with the previous 
change. 

The Managers on the Part of the House 
receded to the inclusion as a part of the 
declaration of policy a statement to the ef- 
fect that scientific fact, information or other 
criteria must support the condemnation of 
poultry or poultry products because of dis- 
ease. 


The Managers on the part of the Senate 
receded to the language of the House bill 
and struck its amendment to the import 
poultry section of the Poultry Products In- 
spection Act. It was agreed that imported 
poultry constituted a very small segment of 
the industry and that it presented no prob- 
lem requiring legislation. 

The conferees agreed to a new exemption 
category by the inclusion in the conference 
report of a new section, 15(c) (4). This pro- 
vides for a complete exclusion from the pro- 
visions of the Act of all poultry producers 
with respect to poultry of their own raising 
on their own farms if such producers do not 
buy or sell poultry products other than those 
produced from poultry raised on their farms, 
and if none of such poultry moves in inter- 
state commerce so long as such producer 
slaughters not more than 250 turkeys, or not 
more than an equivalent number of birds of 
all species during the calendar year the ex- 
emption is determined, For the purposes of 
this Act four birds of other species are 
deemed equivalent to one turkey. This would 
enable the producer of this category to 
slaughter not more than 1,000 chickens and 
still be exempt from the Act. 

Subsection 15(c) (3) was amended in con- 
ference to provide that poultry producers or 
processors of 5,000 turkeys or an equivalent 
number of other poultry in the current 
calendar year (four birds of other species 
being equivalent to one turkey) might, by 
the regulation of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, under conditions of sanitary standards 
practices and procedures that he prescribed, 


exercise such authority over this 
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of producer or processor as may be necessary 
to assure consumers of wholesome poultry 
products processed under sanitary condi- 
tions. The conferees by this action intended 
that the exemption granted producers 
slaughtering their own birds in small num- 
bers, 250 turkeys or 1,000 other birds, be 
absolutely immune to this Act but that lim- 
ited authority be extended the Secretary over 
processors, or producers slaughtering their 
own birds, in amounts from 250 turkeys, or 
their equivalent, up to but not more than 
5,000 turkeys or the equivalent number of 
birds of other species. 
GRAHAM 


PURCELL, 
FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD, 
THOMAS S, FOLEY, 
CATHERINE MAY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr, PURCELL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Texas is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I wonder if 
the gentleman from Texas would take 
some time to explain what is agreed to by 
the conferees in this report. 

Mr. PURCELL. The members of the 
conference on this bill have agreed to 
certain changes in the poultry inspection 
bill. They agreed to strike out the word 
“knowingly” in regard to the truckdriver 
of a vehicle that would be moving poul- 
try. This brings it into compliance with 
the red meat bill. We prohibit the Secre- 
tary from requiring changes in the in- 
ha legend on the label that goes on 

rst. 

Mr. Speaker, the changes that have 
been included are, first, to strike out the 
word “knowingly.” That has to do with 
the transporting of poultry. We further 
agreed that the Secretary is prohibited 
from requiring change of the inspection 
labels without notice and hearing as well 
as allowing the Secretary or giving the 
Secretary the opportunity to say that the 
suppliers can use up the supply of these 
labels. 

Mr. Speaker, we grant the Secretary 
discretion to require a minimum of in- 
formation on the labels on the carcasses 
of nonconsumer or packaged poultry 
where this is practicable and where it 
will be necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, we give the interested 
parties the opportunity for public hear- 
ing in regard to rules and regulations 
that will be prescribed. We allow the 
Secretary to prescribe storage conditions 
only where they are imposed by the 
States which would unduly interfere 
with interstate commerce. 

We agreed that the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Secretary would allow the 
time, where supported by scientific facts 
and information or certain criteria of 
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diseases in trying to have standardiza- 
tion of inspection of the various plants. 

We revised the exemption by estab- 
lishing an absolute exemption from the 
use of producers in the slaughtering of 
their own birds where they are not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and are 
not engaged in buying or selling other 
poultry. 

Mr. Speaker, this exemption for the 
little farmer or the farmer housewife 
would provide other persons selling, per- 
sons who do not sell more than 250 tur- 
keys or an equivalent number of birds 
are not killed. For this purpose there is 
prescribed that four birds other than 
turkeys or any other species are the 
equivalent to one turkey. 

We agreed that the condemnation 
could only be done when supported by 
scientific fact, information or criteria in 
order to have a standardization of the 
inspection of the various procedures. We 
revised the exemption by establishing an 
absolute exemption from the act for 
producers slaughtering their own birds, 
where not in commerce and are not en- 
gaged in buying or selling of their poul- 
try. This exemption is for the little 
farmer or the farmer housewife and 
particularly those persons selling who 
do not sell more than 250 turkeys or an 
equivalent number of birds in a calendar 
year and for this purpose we prescribed 
that four birds other than turkeys or any 
other species are the equivalent to one 
turkey. Then there is a permission or an 
exemption that covers all of those per- 
sons who are engaged in the processing 
of turkeys above 250 turkeys or not more 
than 5,000 would be granted by the Sec- 
retary under sanitary standards, pro- 
cedures, and practices as he shall 
prescribe. 

It is the intent of the conferees by this 
type of exemption to allow the Secre- 
tary only that authority as is necessary 
to assure the consumer of wholesome 
poultry produced and processed under 
sanitary conditions and in providing this 
type of exemption the conferees intend 
to minimize the expense and inconven- 
lence to the small producer of the re- 
sults of the enactment of this act. 

Mr. Speaker, while the conferees in- 
tend to avoid unnecessary expense to the 
Government of inspection in the on-the- 
farm, or in-the-household operation, it 
is felt that the imposition only of rea- 
sonable sanitation requirements is in the 
best interest of the public. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the change or ex- 
planation of the changes that were made 
in this bill. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. MAYNE. I would like to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas a 
few questions to clarify the exemption 
language which is contained in the bill 
as recorded in the conference report, 
first, as to section 15(c)(4) which is 
printed in today’s Record at page 25041. 

This seems to use the same exemption 
approach as in section 14(c)(1) in the 
bill as originally passed by the House; 
that is, that those small operators were 
completely exempted from all provisions 
of the bill. 
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Of course, the measuring stick of the 
exemption is changed from dollars to 
number of birds, and there is a difference 
in the amount, but am I correct that this 
section 15(c) (4) is essentially the same 
in approach as was the exemption as 
contained in the bill as originally passed 
by the House? 

Mr. PURCELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, to this extent: That those producers 
of 250 turkeys or 5,000 other fowls are 
absolutely exempt from this act. 

Mr. MAYNE. Excuse me, did the gen- 
tleman mean to say 5,000? 

Mr. PURCELL. Pardon me; 1,000 fowls 
other than the turkeys. So to this extent 
the gentleman is correct, that these fowl 
producers—and I will say it again—of 
250 turkeys or 1,000 other fowls other 
than turkeys, are exempt. And it was the 
full intent of the conferees, and I be- 
lieve of this body, to totally exempt 
those processors from all provisions of 
this act. 

Mr. MAYNE. So as far as this very 
small group is concerned, it is in effect 
an absolute exemption? 

Mr. PURCELL. That is true. 

Mr. MAYNE. Moving on to subsection 
15(c) (3) in the bill as contained in the 
conference report, this I do not believe 
is quite so clear. This is substantially dif- 
ferent from and a departure from the 
language which we had in the House bill; 
is that true? 

Mr. PURCELL. This is substantially 
different than the House bill provided. 

Mr. MAYNE. Does it not set up an en- 
tirely new category of producers and 
processors over whom the 
would have limited authority? 

Mr. PURCELL. That is true. 

Mr, MAYNE. As for this new category 
in subsection 15 (c) (3), am I correct that 
it will include those processors and pro- 
ducers who slaughter more than 250 tur- 
keys or 1,000 chickens per year, but not 
more than 5,000 turkeys or 20,000 chick- 
ens per year? 

Mr. PURCELL. That is also correct. 

Mr. MAYNE. I notice, and I call the 
attention of the gentleman from Texas 
to the final paragraph in the statement 
which the conferees filed with the report. 
I note there it expresses that the inten- 
tion of the conferees was to give the Sec- 
retary such authority over this category 
of producers or processors in this larger 
number, such limited authority as may 
be necessary to assure consumers of 
wholesome poultry products produced 
under sanitary conditions. 

The statement also says the Secretary 
may issue regulations under conditions 
of sanitary standards, practices, and pro- 
cedures that he prescribes to exempt this 
category from specific provisions of the 
bill. 

Mr. PURCELL. That is also correct. 

Mr. MAYNE. Do I understand cor- 
rectly from the language of this state- 
ment in the report, and from what the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas has 
already said in his explanation of this 
bill that the intent of this section is prin- 
cipally to insure that poultry be produced 
under proper sanitary conditions? 

Mr. PURCELL. That is certainly the 
intent of the conferees, and of this body, 
I am sure. 

Mr. MAYNE. And it is not the intent 
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by this new exemption to burden small 
businessmen and farmers within the 
terms of this category with onerous rec- 
ordkeeping or reports or bookkeeping 
procedures? 

Mr. PURCELL. Our intent would be to 
burden the small commercial producer as 
little as would be possible to maintain 
the wholesome and clean conditions that 
have been referred to. 

Mr. MAYNE. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas, and I ask, if the gentleman 
would yield further, that I may make a 
statement as to my position on the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. PURCELL. I will yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa such time as he 
may consume for a statement. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
make it clear that I have no objections to 
this bill so far as large producers and 
processors are concerned; they are the 
ones who have made this type of legis- 
lation necessary. 

There has been a dynamic revolution 
in the poultry industry since World War 
II, and tremendous poultry processing 
plants have sprung up that are super- 
automated which process up to 5,000 
birds per hour, according to the testi- 
mony presented in the Subcommittee on 
Livestock and Grain which originally 
conducted the hearings on this legisla- 
tion. 

Now the Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials made it clear in their testimony 
that it was these super plants and the 
dynamic changes in the industry that 
have required the kind of detailed regu- 
lation which is described in this bill. 

Unfortunately, when the Department 
of Agriculture drafted the suggested bill, 
they made no provision at all for the little 
fellow. They drafted a bill that was all 
right so far as the big producers are con- 
cerned, but under their draft, there were 
going to be just as onerous requirements 
on the small farmer and the small proc- 
essor who were conducting business on a 
small scale just as they always had. 

In the Subcommittee on Livestock and 
Grains of the full Committee on Agri- 
culture of this House, a determined effort 
was made by a number of members—and 
I may say on both sides of the aisle—to 
try to exempt the small businessman and 
farmer because we knew under this sec- 
tion the same kind of requirements im- 
posed on them as on the large processors 
would for all practical purposes and effect 
drive them out of business altogether. 

We were able to work out and agree 
in the committee, and that action was 
approved on the floor of the House, for 
a meaningful exemption which would 
exempt all producers and processors who 
did less than $15,000 worth of business a 
year from the provisions of this act. 

Now the $15,000 a year of gross volume 
is small business these days and certainly 
these people are not the ones for whom 
this act should have been intended. 

But this exemption which was crystal 
clear and which made no question about 
it, that the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his subordinates would not interfere in 
the business and in the lives of these 
small operators, it seems to me, has been 
surrendered in this new section 15(c) 
(3). 
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It is not as good an exemption. While 
it does limit the Secretary to such sort 
of regulation as will be required by 
proper sanitary conditions, still there is 
a possibility that that discretion on his 
part and that limited authority will be 
abused. 

I regret very much that the conferees 
were not able to adhere to the $15,000 
exemption which was in the House bill. 

I therefore, as one of the conferees 
refused to sign the report and I want the 
Recorp to show that I am opposed to 
and will vote against this bill solely be- 
cause of the weakening exemption pro- 
visions which are in the bill. 

I think it is regrettable in this day 
and time when farmers and small busi- 
nessmen and family farmers in particu- 
lar are having a very difficult time even 
in surviving, to have any danger at all 
that the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
thousands of bureaucrats in that vast 
Department will have discretion to 
harass these people in this very small 
category. 

I will, therefore, oppose the bill and 
ask my colleagues to vote against it when 
the matter comes to a vote. 

I do not object to provisions of the 
bill other than the weakening exemption 
provisions. I commend the gentleman 
from Texas for the fine leadership that 
he has shown in guiding this bill through 
the House with respect to the other pro- 
visions. But I must, in all candor, say 
that I am very disappointed that the 
conferees were not willing to stand by 
the House version of the exemption, 
which in my earnest judgment is a 
much better provision and should have 
been upheld in the conference. 

I thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas for yielding. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentlewoman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to say that I was one of the con- 
ferees who signed this report, and I did 
support it. I would also like to commend 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Livestock and Feed Grains, for whom we 
all worked over long months trying to 
bring to the floor of this House a good, 
wholesome poultry inspection bill. 

I would also like to say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Mayne] that I think 
he did a great service in his long days 
within the subcommittee and the full 
committee trying to work out a good ex- 
emption. We all agree that this exemp- 
tion was needed. I certainly understand 
his reservations. We were not able to 
hold all the provisions of that exemption. 
We won a few and lost a few. Overall on 
the conference report, I think your con- 
ferees managed to maintain very well the 
position of the House on all other points, 
and to win a few. I commend the chair- 
man and all members of the conference 
on that conference report. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs. May]. I express ap- 
preciation to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Mayne]. I would 
like to express my appreciation to all 
members of this subcommittee who, on 
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this and many other bills, have worked 
endless hours this entire year. I appre- 
ciate the support on both sides of the 
aisle that has been furnished so whole- 
heartedly for needed legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF S. 2484, AUTHORIZATION FOR 
EXTENSION OF NEW SENATE OF- 
FICE BUILDING SITE 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I call up House 
Resolution 1226 and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1226 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 2484) to 
authorize the extension of the additional 
Senate Office Building site. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Public Works, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. SISK, Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SmirH] pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California is recognized. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, House Resolu- 
tion 1226 provides an open rule with 1 
hour of general debate for consideration 
of S. 2484 to authorize the extension of 
the additional Senate Office Building 
site. 

S. 2484 will authorize the Architect 
of the Capitol, under the direction of 
the Senate Office Building Commission, 
to acquire additional lots in square 725 
on which the New Senate Office Build- 
ing is located, and to request the clos- 
ing of any alleys or parts of alleys or 
streets contained within the curb lines 
of square 725. It further authorizes the 
Architect of the Capitol, when directed 
by the Commission, to provide for the 
demolition of buildings or other struc- 
tures on this property and, pending dem- 
olition, to use the property for Gov- 
ernment purposes or to lease any or all 
of such property under such terms and 
conditions as he may deem most advan- 
tageous to the United States, and to in- 
cur any necessary expenses in connec- 
tion with the demolition, use, or leasing 
of such property. The bill further pro- 
vides that the property acquired shall 
become a part of the Capitol Grounds 
and extends the jurisdiction of the Capi- 
tol Police over the property. 
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The bill authorizes an appropriation 
o $1,250,000 for the purpose of the 
act. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1226 in order that S. 
2484 may be considered. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I must ask 
my friend from California what kind of 
justification the Rules Committee had for 
even issuing a rule on this sort of thing 
at this time? 

Mr. SISK. I might say to my good 
friend from Iowa, I suppose to some ex- 
tent the same type justification we some- 
times have when we act upon requests of 
the legislative committees. Our good 
friend on the Public Works Committee, 
the gentleman from Illinois, came before 
the Rules Committee, and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Gray] made his usual 
excellent speech to the committee—I 
mean this seriously, and not facetiously 
certainly, because the gentleman from 
Illinois does an excellent job—and he 
convinced a majority of the members of 
the Rules Committee that this was a 
matter that did deal with the house- 
keeping so far as the other body was 
concerned. 

Generally, I know my good friend 
joins with me in resenting interference 
by the other body in our housekeeping 
affairs, and we, in turn, have some hesi- 
tance in getting involved in their house- 
keeping matters. 

I will say to my good friend from Iowa, 
I think what this provides is serving 
notice that with respect to property in 
the vicinity of the Senate Office Build- 
ing, the people who now own property 
should not put in any more improve- 
ments, and frankly we will save the Goy- 
ernment money. It is not my understand- 
ing that this legislation authorizes con- 
struction of any building whatsoever. It 
simply serves notice, as I say, that in 
spite of the fact that there is a new 
visitors center going in down here in 
the old Union Station, as my good friend 
knows, and because of that, there is no 
question that property will become in- 
creasingly valuable, and there is no ques- 
tion that ultimately we will have to 
acquire this land, and we can acquire it 
now at one-tenth of what it will prob- 
ably cost in 2 or 3 years. On that basis, 
I think it is a good and justifiable pro- 
posal. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would hope 
the distinguished majority floor leader 
would put this over to some day when it 
is snowing so we would not have to be 
confronted with this sort of thing in the 
dying hours of this first session of the 
second session of the 90th Congress I can 
think of many things that would be more 
palatable, after coming in at 11 o’clock 
this morning, than considering this legis- 
lation this afternoon. If I have my way, 
we will certainly have a rollcall vote on 
this proposal. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the comments of my good friend, the 
gentleman from Iowa. I, too, am con- 
cerned with getting out as soon as pos- 
sible. I would hope possibly we may dis- 
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cuss this as expeditiously as we can, and 
let the House work its will, 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PIKE]. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I share the 
views of the gentleman from Iowa, and 
perhaps even more strongly, in that. it 
was sort of indicted this would not be 
brought up today. It is not listed in to- 
day’s Recorp as one of the bills which 
will be brought up today. 

There are a great number of people 
who are very legitimately not here, who 
would take a sort of dubious view, I 
think, of this authorizing legislation. I 
will concede it does not call for or au- 
thorize the building of a building, but 
it does authorize $1.25 million to buy a 
lot for a building. It is obviously the first 
necessary step. 

I would feel constrained to oppose the 
rule in this regard simply because I do 
not think we ought to be bringing it up 
under conditions where it was first indi- 
cated it would not be brought up, and 
certainly not at this time. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. I think Members. ought to be 
here to hear all the discussion in con- 
rae with this momentous proposi- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 306] 
Anderson, Fascell MacGregor 
Tenn. Fino Martin 
Ashbrook Flood Mathias, Md 
Ashley Ford, Meskill 
William D Michel 
Battin Frelinghuysen Moore 
Blanton Fulton, Tenn. Morris, N. Mex. 
Bolling Gardner Morse, Mass. 
Bolton Goodell Morton 
Bow Griffiths Nelsen 
Brock Gude Nix 
Broomfield Gurney O'Hara, Mich 
Brown, Mich. Pa 
Burke, Fla. Halleck Poft 
Burton, Utah Hansen, Idaho Price, 11 
Cahill Hansen, Wash. Quie 
Carey y Quillen 
Celler Harsha Rarick 
Clancy Hébert Resnick 
Collier Heckler, Mass. Reuss 
Conte Herlong Rhodes, Ariz. 
Corbett Holland Rostenkowski 
Cowger Horton Roudebush 
Cramer Jones, Mo. ndman 
Curtis Karsten Schadeberg 
Davis, Ga King, Calif. Skubitz 
Davis, Wis King, N.Y. Steiger, Wis 
t Kirwan Taft 
Derwinski Kluczynski Talcott 
Devine Kupferman Udall 
Diggs Kuykendall Waggonner 
Dingeil Latta Watkins 
Dole Lipscomb Watson 
Edwards, La. Long, La Widnall 
Esch Lukens Willis 
Eshleman McClory Wrignt 
Evins, Tenn. MecCull Wylie 
Farbstein McDade Zion 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD). On this rollcall, 320 Mem- 
bers have answered to their names, a 
quorum. 
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By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF S. 2484, AUTHORIZATION FOR 
EXTENSION OF NEW SENATE OF- 
FICE BUILDING SITE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SISK]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, does the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PIKE] wish 
me to yield to him further for questions? 

Mr. PIKE. I wish merely to say again, 
for the benefit of those who are now 
present who were not earlier, that I think 
after reading in today’s Recorp what the 
program was, and not finding this par- 
ticular measure in the program for to- 
day, with the fact that there are so many 
Members very legitimately not present 
who have some reservations under this 
legislation, in my opinion it is a very 
poor idea to bring it up today, and I shall 
oppose the rule. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the statement 
of my good friend from New York. I must 
say that I am up here doing the best I 
can to do my job. 

Mr. Speaker, unless someone else 
wishes me to yield, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON `of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND]. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
reason I have taken this time on the rule 
is that, discussing this legislation with 
several Members of the House, I dis- 
covered they are not aware of the fact 
that on this legislation there are minor- 
ity views signed by five Members, includ- 
ing myself. This is not a totally noncon- 
troversial bill. I think that when we 
come to vote on the rule and on the bill 
itself, I want to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House that there are 
minority views and they are available at 
the usual place, Because they are brief I 
shall insert them at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Muvortry Views on S. 2484 

We, the undersigned members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, believe that, at a 
time when our Nation is beset with so many 
problems—social, international and finan- 
cial—it is particularly inappropriate to sug- 
gest authorization of funds for anything but 
necessities. 

While it is true this property would be 
nice to have; and while it might cost less 
now than in the future; it is diffcult to 
justify the cost at this time, especially in 
view of our pleas for economy in government. 

We wish to make it clear that we are not 
sitting in judgment on the Senate of the 
United States regarding the stated needs 
of that body. But we have been told by that 
body in its report (S. Rept. 735) on this 
legislation: 

“In view of the present heavy financial 
commitments of the U.S. Government, this 
is not the appropriate time to initiate con- 
struction of this badly needed addition. How- 
ever, in order to have the necessary site avail- 
able at such time as the addition to the New 
Senate Office Building can be constructed, 
and to reduce to the very minimum the cost 
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of the site, the remaining lots in square 725 
which would be needed as part of the site 
should be acquired immediately. 

In other words, the Senate wants to ac- 
quire this property now because the price 
of the land might increase between now and 
the time when our financial condition will 
support the construction. 

We do not argue with the Senate’s need 
for more space. Nor do we question the fact 
that an addition to the New Senate Office 
Building will some day be needed. 

We do question the wisdom of spending 
money on land acquisition now at a time 
funds are clearly needed for so many more 
urgent purposes and at a time when our 
Nation’s financial resources are already seri- 
ously strained, with tax increases being asked 
to alleviate this strain. 

We believe that adoption of this legisla- 
tion would compound these financial difi- 
culties and make a mockery of the many 
efforts to both Houses of the Congress and 
the Executive to cut expenses. 

Therefore, we believe that passage of this 
legislation and acquisition of this land— 
admittedly not needed for construction at 
this time should be delayed until some of 
our more pressing fiscal problems have been 
resolved. 

WILLIAM H. HARSHA. 
HENRY C. SCHADEBERG, 
JAMES C. CLEVELAND. 
JOHN J. DUNCAN. 
CLARENCE E. MILLER, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman not agree that this is a most 
inappropriate time to bring up a bill of 
this nature, a highly controversial bill, 
when many of the Members are gone 
from the city? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the gentleman. This is particularly 
so, since there were several Members who 
signed the minority views, who, because 
of previous commitments, could not be 
here today, I know the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HarsHa] and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHADEBERG] could 
not be here today, but they joined me 
and others in signing the minority views. 
I do think it is unfortunate to have a 
thing like this brought up under these 
circumstances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Berry]. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Illinois for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I asked for this time in 
order to ask a few questions. I direct 
them either to my friend, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Sisk] or to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] 
or to the chairman of the committee 
who is bringing this bill to the House. 

My question is: What is the emer- 
gency? Why do we bring it up here this 
afternoon, at the last moment? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the concern my good friend, the gentle- 
man from South Dakota, has on the mat- 
ter. We are all concerned, of course, 
about the timeliness of any legislation, 
particularly in these closing days, and 
also specifically with reference to ex- 
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penditure of moneys that we must say 
otherwise would not be absolutely es- 
sential. y 

It is my understanding that a rather 
good case was made before the Commit- 
tee on Rules that this bill is to take care 
of the situation where there is a sub- 
stantially rapid appreciation of values of 
property in the general vicinity of this 
particular lot. As my good friend knows, 
the Visitors’ Center has been authorized 
and will shortly be under construction. 
There is indication there is going to be 
a substantial commercial interest mov- 
ing into this area. 

At the present time, according to ap- 
praised figures, this property can be ac- 
quired at a fairly reasonable figure. I 
think the general feeling is that, say, 
within 2 or 3 years, the value could mul- 
tiply by 10 times in cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Here again, if I may conclude, I will 
say to my good friend, the other body 
feels that in time they are going to need 
additional space and that they desire this 
for future expansion at some time in the 
future, and this would simply be a good 
investment. This does have to do, as I 
said earlier, with their housekeeping, and 
I have some hesitancy about getting 
involved. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, as the gen- 
tleman knows, I do not like to get in- 
volved in the housekeeping of the other 
body, but is there any intention of start- 
ing construction on this new Senate of- 
fice building in the near future? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, it is not my 
understanding there is any intention 
whatsoever in the foreseeable future. It 
is my further understanding that before 
any structure could be built, it would 
have to be authorized. This legislation 
does not authorize the building of a 
structure of any kind. 

Mr. BERRY. That is correct, and the 
price is not going to go up a great deal 
between the 2d day of August and the 
15th day of October; is it? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I realize the 
point of the gentleman’s question. I do 
not know how rapidly the values are 
going up. Perhaps the price might in- 
crease somewhat. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
ask another question. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to take 
any time on the rule. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the Committee on Public 
Works, I will say this bill came to us 
from the other body, where it was passed 
by a rollcall vote, and the other body 
assured us that if this House passed this 
legislation, the other body would not ask 
for one single dime as long as the tight 
fiscal policy prevails. 

The only need and the emergency for 
this legislation now is to serve notice 
to the people who own this property not 
to make expensive improvements. 

Mr. BERRY. They know that now. I 
have lived there for 13 years, and there 
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has not been one dime spent on any im- 
provements for 13 years. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, since the pass- 
age of the Visitors’ Center legislation, 
there is now talk of a $250 million trans- 
portation center immediately behind the 
Union Station over the tracks. Already 
the Quality Courts has now started con- 
struction, a block away, of a $4 million 
motor hotel. I had the pleasure of turn- 
ing the first spadeful of dirt. 

Property has skyrocketed in this area 
in the last 30 days. There is an urgent 
need for this legislation to put these 
people on record. I reiterate, it will not 
cost the taxpayer a dime at this time. 

We did not vote to authorize a new 
building, but merely to authorize pur- 
chase of $1,250,000 worth of property at 
this time, to put these people on notice. 

This property is contiguous to the New 
Senate Office Building. It will have to be 
acquired, without question, so why not 
pay $1.25 million for it now, instead of 
paying $10 million or $20 million of the 
taxpayers’ money later? 

Mr. BERRY. Is there any intention of 
buying the Women’s Club building on 
the other corner of this area? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will ‘yield further, I would say 
to the gentleman the committee has an 
amendment to absolutely protect the 
preservation of the Belmont House, 
which is a historic building. 

That will be taken out by an act of the 
committee. 

Mr. BERRY. What kind of a building 
could the Senate put up without includ- 
Ng 

Mr. GRAY. We are merely talking 
about the old large Belmont place and we 
would require two out of the three lots 
which comprise that place. There are 
three houses now located thereon, but we 
would leave the old Belmont house, the 
one which is of historical significance and 
take the two adjoining houses and lots. 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, but if we wait 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 additional minutes to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. I respect the wishes and 
desires of the other body for having this 
bill under consideration and the necessity 
as they see it to buy it, but I do not 
understand why this great emergency 
has now arisen and why it has to be 
brought up today, especially in view of 
the fact when a great part of the Re- 
publican Members are gone. I do not see 
why we cannot wait until October to do 
this. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. The reason we are this 
late in getting this legislation to the floor 
of the House for consideration, in getting 
this legislation up today, is, I would say 
to the gentleman from South Dakota, 
that there has been a great effort to work 
out an agreement with the owners of the 
Belmont house. We reached that agree- 
ment only at 10 o’clock this morning. 
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That is the purpose for the considera- 
tion of this bill at this time. 

Mr. BERRY. You reached agreement 
on the bill before 11 o’clock this morn- 
ing? 

Mr. GRAY. As the gentleman from 
South Dakota knows, the Committee on 
Rules granted a rule on this legislation 
more than 3 weeks ago and the Speaker 
was willing to schedule it. We have been 
working feverishly upon this matter. We 
visited the site yesterday afternoon about 
3 o'clock and worked out the agreement 
this morning which has led to the con- 
sideration of this bill. We have the agree- 
ment and that is the reason we asked 
the Speaker to schedule the bill for con- 
sideration today. This bill was not de- 
liberately delayed until most of the Re- 
publican Members had left for their con- 
vention in Miami. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
entire 18 years I have been a Member of 
this body I have not opposed a rule. But 
I am going to oppose this rule and I hope 
to goodness there are enough Republi- 
cans around here to kill this rule. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if possibly this could be the logical ex- 
planation for the Senate’s need for addi- 
tional office ground: The Supreme Court 
back in June 1964 issued its famous one- 
man, one-vote edict. And as a result of 
that decision both houses of many State 
legislatures have been reapportioned, and 
the same edict has extended into so many 
other entities of government even to the 
county boards of supervisors and city 
councils. And, what could be more logical 
than for the Supreme Court to turn its 
attention to the U.S. Senate and require 
that it, too, be apportioned purely on a 
population basis? If this were done, this 
could likely lead to 400 or 500 or so addi- 
tional Senators. So, I believe that might 
be a plausible explanation for these 
futuristic expansion plans. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the question I have about this legislation 
has already been answered, but I did 
receive a telegram from the National 
Women’s Party, signed by Emma Guffey 
Miller, president, and Alice Paul, hon- 
orary chairman, which reads in part as 
follows: 

We have very recently learned that lots 
863 and 864 in square 725, owned by the 
National Women’s Party and constituting 
part of the historic buildings known as the 
Alva Belmont House are in danger of being 
taken by Act of Congress through S. 2484, 
which is now on the House calendar to be 
taken up this week. We had no hearing by 
the committees of either House and I under- 
stand no public hearings were held. 

No notice was given us of any proposal to 
take this property, and we learned of it only 
by accident. We earnestly hope the House 
will postpone consideration of S. 2484 until 
we can be heard. 

If you find that consideration of S. 2484 
cannot be postponed, will you not try to 
have it amended to exclude lots 863 and 
864, as they have already been recognized by 
Congress as par) of an historic monument? 
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Then I received. another telegram 
signed by Joseph Prendergast, the direc- 
tor of the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, as follows: 

The national trust urges delay in vote on 
bill S. 2484 until a detailed documentary 
report prepared by L, Morris Leisenring, FAIA 
can be considered. The buildings on lots 863 
and 864 in square 725 owned by the National 
Women’s Party were placed in category 2 
on the grounds of historical and architec- 
tural significance in the report to the 
National Capital Planning Commission and 
the Commission of Fine Arts by the Joint 
Committee on Landmarks which conducted 
a three year professional study. Leisenring, 
a distinguished government architect made 
exhaustive historical and architectural stud- 
ies of the structures. 


Mr. Speaker, it has already been stated 
here some sort of an agreement has been 
arranged, but I must say that it appears 
that these buildings should be preserved. 
It does not lie in the hands of a par- 
ticular owner to dispose of them with- 
out consideration being given to their. 
historical significance. Now, I am not an 
authority on the historical significance 
of these particular buildings, but they 
lie close to and are attached to the Bel- 
mont House. I am told that they date to 
1700, and that they are ancillary build- 
ings to some of the buildings which 
date back to 1600. 

Mr. KYL. Mr, Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I am no au- 
thority on these matters, either, but as a 
part of our committee duties and other 
factors I have been instrumental in 
getting the Department of the Interior 
to study the historic sites in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an eye to making 
a blanket preservation of a large number 
of such sites. We already have the Land- 
marks Commission which has designated 
a number of these valuable buildings. 
Because of their history or their archi- 
tecture they are of extreme value to the 
Nation. The buildings of which the gen- 
tleman from Florida speaks are included 
on all of those lists. They are indeed of 
value to the Nation because of their his- 
toric value. There is no question about 
that matter. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I will 
conclude my remarks by saying that I 
personally hope there will be no haste 
in the passage of this legislation so that 
people can present their views in docu- 
mentary form about these buildings, 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
is the gentleman contending that the 
building of which he speaks is of historic 
significance? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am asserting that the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation 
outlined the reasons why they are. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I am not say- 
ing that: I am talking about these build- 
ings that will be demolished because of 
this legislation. Are you saying that they 
are of historic significance? 

Mr. BENNETT. On the basis of the in- 
formation given to me—and I am not an 
authority on this matter—I would say 
that the buildings on lots 863 and 864, 
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in addition to the main Belmont House, 
are of historic significance. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Will the gen- 
tleman tell us why they are of historic 
significance? 

Mr. BENNETT. The assertion made in 
regard to these particular buildings is 
that they were slave quarters and tobac- 
co houses which were annexes to the 
plantation house. A portion of this build- 
ing assertedly dates back to the 1600’s. 
The major portion of the main facade 
that you see when you go by on the street 
dates from the 1700’s, Here, allegedly, 
Thomas Jefferson signed the Treaty of 
Ghent and here rounds were received 
from the British in the War of 1812. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Not in the 
same building. You are not contending 
it was in this building, are you? 

Mr. BENNETT. I have made a state- 
ment, and I will repeat it, There is on 
this land next to that to be taken a 
building which assertedly goes back to 
the 1600’s. In front of that there is a very 
imposing building which is the Belmont 
House, which dates to the 1700’s. In this 
Thomas Jefferson was supposed to have 
signed the Treaty of Ghent. At an angle 
from this there are some smaller build- 
ings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Florida has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BENNETT. May I have 2 addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I should like to com- 
plete a short statement. 

In an -arrangement in the back 
part of these buildings, the back part of 
the yard toward the Senate buildings, 
there are some low-lying buildings which 
allegedly are farm-type buildings dated 
from the 1700’s. Obviously, if they are 
that, they are of historic significance, 
they should be retained, if it can possibly 
be worked out with the Senate to retain 


them. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 


Mr. GRAY. I certainly share the 
gentleman’s view that this historic place 
should be preserved. The committee is 
prepared to offer this amendment: 

Page 3, after line 19, insert. the following: 

“Sec. 2. (a) It is the sense of Congress that 
the Belmont House and its ground located 
on lot 885 of square 725 in the District of 
Columbia should be preserved in private 
ownership as a historic landmark of national 
significance. 

"(b) Any office building which the United 
States may hereafter construct on the site 
authorized by the Second Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1948, and Public Law 85-591, 
and the first section of this Act shall be so 
designed and constructed as to preserve the 
unique characteristics of Belmont House and 
its grounds.“ 

Renumber the succeeding section accord- 
ingly. 

We propose to write this safeguard 
into the legislation to protect the very 
thing the gentleman is interested in. 

Mr. BENNETT. I regret to say I do not 
think that is so. 
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In the first place, that is a sense-of- 
Congress resolution, and not binding on 
the ultimate action. 

In the second place, I do not believe, 
even though the owners are allowed tax 
exemption under legislation we passed 
for that specific house, so long as they 
preserve it as a historic site, that they 
should be allowed to determine whether 
historic buildings should be destroyed. 
They are an organization which might 
like to have funds. They are not primar- 
ily a historical organization. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Florida has again 
expired. 

Mr, BENNETT. May I have 2 addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman note, 
when the gentleman from Illinois read 
the proposed amendment with respect to 
the preservation of this historic site, so- 
called, that the word was “should” and 
not shall“? 

Mr, BENNETT. I did. I also noted it 
was a sense-of-Congress resolution. 

I make the third point that I do not 
believe the present owner of this is a 
historical organization. It is an organi- 
zation dealing with a political philosophy, 
and I do not believe it should be allowed 
to determine whether it is in the best 
interest of the country to decide some- 
thing of historic significance to the city 
of Washington. 

Mr. GRAY. Let me say to my friend 
from Iowa and my friend from Florida 
that the bill itself excludes square 725, 
which is the Belmont House. 

Mr. BENNETT. It includes lots 863 
and 864. 

Mr. GRAY. But those lots were ac- 
quired many years after the Belmont 
House. They have absolutely no historical 
significance. They were not so designated 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. BENNETT. The gentleman’s as- 
sertion is, I believe, contrary to the 
statement I received from the executive 
director of the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation. 

Mr. GRAY, If the gentleman will yield 
further, we visited there yesterday, and 
the directors of the Belmont House ad- 
mitted that. those two old houses have 
no historical significance. If the gentle- 
man will look at them, he will see they 
are in a bad state of repair. In only a 
matter of a few years they will have to 
tear them down. They are not big, beau- 
tiful structures, 

Mr. BENNETT. I do not imagine they 
are, if they were built in the 1'700’s. 

Mr. GRAY. They will fall of their own 
weight in a few years. 

Mr. BENNETT. Perhaps something 
should be done to preserve them, not to 
destroy them. 

Mr. GRAY. From what I saw, they will 
be lucky to preserve the Belmont House 
itself. It needs work now. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
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Mr. KYL. To further clarify this ques- 
tion, the landmarks group did present a 
list of about 208 historic sites in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia. This list is being re- 
worked and was reworked by the Interior 
Department, As I understand it, that 
list is now in the Mayor's office, so that 
the various appropriate District of Col- 
umbia agencies may also seek addi- 
tions or deletions. 

There would be no harm, certainly, in 
making sure that we are not destroying 
something of value, because this just is 
not in that big a rush. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is my feeling. I 
do not want to preserve anything that is 
not worth preserving. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
intrigued by the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Gray], with re- 
spect to the threat that something is 
going to happen to this property if it is 
not seized upon right now. This reminds 
me of the situation a few years ago when 
the proposal was brought to the House to 
acquire a parking lot for the Supreme 
Court because women employees of the 
Supreme Court were in danger of being 
assaulted when they left work and 
walked to their automobiles, or to other 
transportation. We were threatened then 
with the dire consequence that unless 
that lot was purchased an apartment 
building would be constructed on that 
overpriced site. 

I cannot recall whether that proposi- 
tion came from the gentleman’s subcom- 
mittee, or where it came from but at any 
rate the lot is still there, and it is still a 
parking lot. No one has built an apart- 
ment on it, and that threat fell flat on 
its face. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems that whenever 
the Government acquires a piece of 
property in the District of Columbia it 
digs a hole and puts a building on it. I 
am not going to be deluded in this in- 
stance, and I do not believe any other 
Member of the House is going to be de- 
luded about this proposition. I venture 
to predict there will be a new Senate 
Office Building constructed on this 
property about as fast as they can get 
to it. 

Two U.S. Senators have been added 
since the new Senate Office Building was 
built. I suppose that in the future and 
every time there are two additions to 
the U.S. Senate it will be necessary to 
have a new building constructed for 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, how can we seriously 
consider a proposition of this kind, open- 
ing the door to the spending of millions 
of dollars, in view of the financial crisis 
that faces this country? The gentleman 
said that he will not ask for an appro- 
priation for this purpose of acquiring 
the property this year. If that is true, 
what about the gentleman’s argument 
that the value of the land is enhancing 
by the hour, every hour on the hour? If 
the land is enhancing in value so fast, 
then I should think the gentleman from 
Illinois would be in here asking for the 
money to buy the property. 

The Senate now has two huge build- 
ings to provide office space for only 100 
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Members. In all conscience, especially 
in this period of financial stress and 
strain, how much more of this costly 
space is needed? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, frankly, I have been a 
little disappointed by the spirit of acri- 
mony that seems to have developed this 
afternoon over this legislation. I had 
hoped that in the waning hours of the 
afternoon we might depart for our re- 
cess in an atmosphere of peace and 
harmony. 

I realize that any advice that I would 
undertake to give the distinguished lead- 
ership on the other side of the aisle would 
be rather gratuitous, but we do have a 
precedent of fairly recent origin. It seems 
to me, that when the Committee on Rules 
was chastised a few days ago for offering 
a resolution on the Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill because the pro- 
curement bill had not cleared the con- 
ference committee, it was decided that 
we would adopt the rule and perhaps de- 
fer the actual consideration of the legis- 
lation until a later date. And I wonder if 
under the circumstances that prevail this 
afternoon if that would not be a happy 
solution to the difficulty in which we find 
ourselves. After all, I would hate to see 
the rule defeated. The rule itself is not 
defective in any respect that I know of. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Gray] pointed out that it was back on 
the 25th day of June that the Committee 
on Rules acted in good faith, and on the 
basis of the report of the Committee on 
Public Works granted this rule, little 
knowing or realizing that this would 
come to the floor in literally the last 
hours of this session or, rather, this last 
meeting of the Congress prior to the 
August recess. 

So, for this reason, because it is not the 
rule that is in question here, but rather 
the substantive legislation, on which 
there does not seem to be any extreme 
urgency, I would merely offer the thought 
as a hopeful suggestion to the resolution 
of our problem this afternoon. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
1 minute simply to join with my good 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois, in 
the statement he has made with refer- 
ence to the fact that the Committee on 
Rules, I think, did act in good faith. 

I, too, am inclined to feel that it might 
be advisable to take a bit more time for 
the consideration of this. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, when you 
serve on a particular committee and you 
have the honor of serving as a subcom- 
mittee chairman, you bring legislation 
here before this body by majority vote. 

I have no personal interest in whether 
there is ever a new Senate office building 
built on the other side of the Capitol. 
I am sure most of the Members of this 
body could care less. 

But let us reflect back, if we may. 
There are three distinct. branches of the 
Federal Government—the legislative, 
the executive, and the judicial. This Con- 
gress under the great Subcommittee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds has ap- 
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proved over $400 million worth of post 
offices and Federal buildings all over the 
United States for the Members of this 
House since I have been chairman of the 
subcommittee the past 2 years, 

We have approved additional judges 
and additional courthouses for the judi- 
ciary all over this country. 

Now we come to what I consider is a 
very, very modest request by a coequal 
body. of the legislative branch of the 
Government—the U.S. Senate. The $1,- 
250,000 is an infinitesimal amount of 
money compared to what the other two 
branches of our Government have been 
getting for office space to conduct their 
own business. 

I am surprised—I am shocked, I am 
appalled, Mr. Speaker, that any Member 
of this body regardless of which side of 
the aisle he sits on could come here to- 
day and criticize this proposal after the 
House of Representatives has received 
the approval of the other body for a 
$100 million-plus office building to con- 
duct our business for our constituents— 
and after the other body has gone along 
with a new $12 million parking garage 
so that we can park our automobiles and 
can carry on and conduct our business, 
and has taken all this property immedi- 
ately east of the three House office build- 
ings for further expansion of the work 
of the House and of the Library of Con- 
gress and has bought the Congressional 
Hotel for the use of the House. 

Here now all of these bleeding hearts 
come up saying—No, we do not even 
want the other body to have a little 
parking lot in order to park their auto- 
mobiles, and hopefully to have an exten- 
sion of their Senate office building to 
carry on their business. 

I am appalled and shocked that any 
Member of the House knowing that we 
have comity between the two bodies 
could now say that this $1,250,000 is not 
justified—particularly when the other 
body has agreed that not a dime will be 
asked for until the tight fiscal situation 
eases. 

The gentleman from Iowa raised the 
point—what is the urgency? 

Let me tell you that on the 12th of 
March the President signed the Visitors’ 
Center bill which is going to be one of 
the greatest projects that this Capitol 
has ever known. It is going to bring to- 
gether 15 million people each year in 
one central area, and because of that— 
and you were right in voting for that— 
and because it is needed by the people 
of this great country—but because of 
that one act—a $4 million motor hotel 
is already under construction and you 
can walk out of the Capitol now and 
look at it—it is coming out of the ground 
within two blocks of these lots that we are 
proposing and trying to buy for the 
Senate. Since that time a $250 million 
Transportation Center has been talked 
about in the vicinity of the Union Sta- 
tion. This has caused the people in that 
particular area to know that land values 
are going up and up and up. 

The land that we proposed to take in 
this particular legislation is immediately 
contiguous to the present Senate Office 
Building. How many of you believe, with 
an increase of 5 million people per year 
in this country, the Senate is not going 
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to need additional space? We have given 
ourselves additional space. 

How can we deny the small amount 
of $1 million in authorization to run the 
third and coequal branch of our Gov- 
ernment. The legislative branch is be- 
ing denied, when we have voted untold 
hundreds of millions of dollars all over 
this land for the judiciary and for the 
executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. . The gentleman has 
said that he is surprised and shocked. 

Mr. GRAY. I am. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I have already 
pointed out that five Members of the 
House have signed minority views on this 
matter. I do not see how the gentleman 
can be so surprised in view of that fact. 

Mr. GRAY. If the gentleman will read 
his own minority views, he will see the 
reason given in those views is the tight 
fiscal policy. I have answered that argu- 
ment in the minority views. The Sena- 
tors have stated publicly that they will 
not ask for a dime until that tight fiscal 
situation ceases. So the first argument 
advanced in the minority views has been 
negated by the later information that 
no funds will He used at the present time. 
We merely want the authorization to put 
the Congress on record so that those 
people who own the land will not mod- 
ernize the buildings on it. We want to 
put the people who own those apart- 
ment buildings contiguous to the present 
Senate Office Building on notice that 
they should not put in new air condi- 
tioners, new wall-to-wall carpeting, or to 
make expensive repairs, so that your 
people from New Hampshire, my people 
from Illinois, and the people from Iowa 
and other States will not have to spend 
$10 million for what we today can have 
for $1 million. That is all we are trying 
to do. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GRAY. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. At the beginning 
of your remarks you pointed with great 
pride to the fact that we have authorized 
Federal structures all over the country. 

Mr. GRAY. With the approval of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Just a minute. In 
New Hampshire the Governor, the ex- 
ecutive, has already cut back and can- 
celed several of those construction 
projects. How do you explain the reasons 
for our going ahead and laying the 
groundwork for this proposed construc- 
tion for the Senators when we are cut- 
ting back on Federal construction across 
the country? There is a tight fiscal situa- 
tion in this country. 

Mr. GRAY. Just a minute. The Con- 
gress authorized those structures in New 
Hampshire. They are still authorized to 
this day, August 2, 1968. Is that correct 
or not? Are they still authorized? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. The Executive has 
ordered them not to be built. 

Mr. GRAY. What we are attempting 
to do is to authorize this project, as we 
have authorized projects in New Hamp- 
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shire. We did not deauthorize the proj- 
ects in the gentleman’s State, and he 
knows it. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. The best way that 
I know to keep faith with the people in 
an attempt to strengthen our fiscal policy 
is to stop new authorization, and this is 
a good place to start. 

Mr. GRAY. Could the gentleman go 
back to his constituents and say 2 years 
from now, “We may have to spend $10 
million for a piece of property that we 
could have bought 2 years ago for $1 
million’’? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I would not say that 
because I do not believe it. 

Mr. GRAY. I believe it. I am firmly 
convinced. Let me tell you why I believe 
it. We passed in March an authorization 
for the Secretary of the Interior to enter 
into a leasing arrangement for a Visitors 
Center at Union Station. They came be- 
fore our committee and said they would 
lease the air rights over the Station at a 
set figure. Now the speculators have come 
in offering to use the air rights, saying, 
“I want to buy your air space.“ To this 
day they have not signed the lease. It 
appears we may be forced to hold a hear- 
ing before our committee to get the price 
that was promised. 

So I can say that prices are going up 
day by day. This is not an hysteria plea 
I am making. It is using commonsense 
to save the taxpayers money. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I will say to you that 
a good deal of that is caused by inflation, 
and part of that inflation is caused by 
unrestrained fiscal policies that start 
right here. And this is a good place to 
stop it. 

Mr. GRAY. Inflation is caused by many 
factors but notifying property owners not 
to gouge us is not one of them. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I do not want 
you to be surprised or shocked at my 
question. Could the gentleman advise 
what the vote on this bill was in the Sen- 
ate? Was it a unanimous vote in the 
Senate? 

Mr. GRAY. It was not a unanimous 
vote in the Senate. I do not have the 
exact count. I think it was something 
like 45 to 30. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. 45 to 30? It 
was not any closer than that? 

Mr. GRAY. I do not have the exact 
vote of the other body, but it was a clear 
majority. I think it was 3 to 2, or some- 
thing in that range. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. All right. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAY. But I also would like to 
point out that a Member of the other 
body does live in this area to be taken, 
and this generated some of the opposi- 
tion to the bill, and it was not on the 
grounds that it was not needed. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, could we get 
a response from the chairman of the sub- 
committee to the rather solemn sugges- 
tion advanced by the gentleman from Il- 
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e that this matter just might be held 
over 

Mr. SISK, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois for any response 
— might desire to make to this ques- 

on. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, this has not 
been any great pleasure for me at all. I 
am in no rush to pass it; however, we 
had 17 letters from chairmen of Senate 
committees and subcommittees pointing 
out their need was great for additional 
space, and they knew they could not build 
another building now, but they did want 
us to take this first step in acquiring this 
property. All we are saying, when we put 
this off, is No,“ to 17 chairmen on the 
Senate side. If we want to adopt the rule 
today, and debate the bill when we re- 
convene in September, that is all right 
with me. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota, 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Illinois, were 
there any public hearings held on this 
bill on the House side? 

Mr. GRAY. On the House side, no. We 
took the hearings of the Senate. Hear- 
ings were held on the Senate side. 

As I explained earlier, this is a mat- 
ter of comity between the two Houses. 
Why would we want to hold hearings on 
the matter when hearings were held by 
the Senate? They never look into our 
housekeeping affairs, and why should we 
into theirs? This would, I think, set a bad 
precedent. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND]. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, in- 
formation has been obtained by me on 
the vote in the Senate, on which the 
gentlewoman asked a question. I have 
been informed the vote was 42 affirm- 
ative and 33 negative. 

Mr. SISK, Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that the gentleman from Illinois is agree- 
able to not call this bill up today. If we 
can go ahead and adopt the rule, then 
at some time later this year, or what- 
ever time is convenient for the leader- 
ship, the bill will be called up. 

After some discussion with my good 
friend from Iowa and some others, 1 
would hope that, with that understand- 
ing, we might go ahead and adopt this 
rule, and then, at some later time, the 
matter will be considered for discussion 
or for calling up in the Committee of 
the Whole, 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I merely want to congratulate 
my good friend, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, for his great sagacity. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

i This motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 
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DR. GEORGE S. IOANNIDES 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2468) for the 
relief of Dr. George S. Ioannides. 

8 Clerk read the title of the Senate 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 2468 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Dr. George S. Ioannides 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of January 18, 1957. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DR. RAUL AUGUSTIN PEREIRA- 
VALDES 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2488) for the 
relief of Dr. Raul Augustin Pereira- 
Valdes. 
pare? Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 2488 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Dr. Raul Augustin Pereira- 
Valdes shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of July 10, 1961. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1254 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1254 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
17685) to amend the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 with respect to the definition of 
“supplemental air transportation”, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. It shall be in order to con- 
sider the amendment in the nature of a 
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substitute recommended by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce now 
printed in the bill, and such substitute for 
the purpose of amendment shall be con- 
sidered under the five-minute rule as an 
original bill. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote 
in the House on any amendment adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole to the bill or 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. The previous quesion shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit with or without instructions. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ANDERSON], pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1254 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
17685 to amend the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 with respect to the definition 
of “supplemental air transportation,” 
and for other purposes. The resolution 
further provides that it shall be in order 
to consider the committee substitute as 
an original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

The need for this legislation arises 
from a decision of the Supreme Court in 
May of this year holding that the CAB 
did not have authority to authorize sup- 
plemental air carriers to conduct in- 
clusive tour charter trips in international 
air transportation. 

H.R. 17685 would amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize the 
CAB to grant supplemental air carriers 
authority to conduct inclusive tour char- 
ter trips; to clarify Congress intent that 
inclusive tour charter trips do not permit 
individually ticketed service by sup- 
plemental air carriers, and to validate 
and ratify existing certificates of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing 
inclusive tour charter trips and state- 
ments of authorization issued by the 
Board pursuant to its regulations, not- 
withstanding any contrary determina- 
tion by any court. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill 
will be gone into fully during debate and 
I urge the adoption of House Resolution 
1254 in order that H.R. 17685 may be 
considered. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a 1-hour open rule 
which makes in order the legislation 
which, as the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Sisk] has said, has the purpose of 
clarifying the legal status of the so-called 
supplemental air carriers with respect to 
the operation of inclusive tour charter 
flights. 

There is some opposition, as I under- 
stand it, to the bill, principally from some 
of the scheduled airlines. However, it 
has the support of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and of the Department of Trans- 
portation. There was no opposition in the 
committee to the bill. There are some ad- 
ditional views of the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Pickte] which accompany 
the report. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to permit 
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supplemental air carriers—nonscheduled 
airlines—to conduct inclusive tour char- 
ter flights both at home and abroad. At 
the same time, the bill makes clear that 
this authority does not include the right 
to sell individual tickets. Their authority 
is limited to group tours only. 

Two recent court decisions have denied 
the right of the CAB to authorize such 
actions by supplemental air carriers on 
both domestic and foreign flights. 

The bill clarifies the issue and resolves 
it in favor of the supplemental carriers 
permitting them to furnish the air trans- 
portation portion of inclusive tours 
through charters from tour operators 
who sell the whole package tour. 

Both the CAB and the Department of 
Transportation support the bill which 
has the effect of overturning these two 
recent court decisions. Other interested 
agencies also support the legislation. 

Additional views are filed by Mr. 
PIcKLE. He supports the bill. He wants 
to be sure that nothing occurs to permit 
supplemental air carriers to handle in- 
dividual ticket sales on tours they are 
carrying. He wants the CAB to be clear 
that such is not the intent of the Con- 
gress. Such carriers are to carry pack- 
aged tours set up by tour operators, not 
organize such tours themselves. 

The bill is a committee substitute; the 
rule refiects this. 

Pi ra Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
e. 

I have no further requests for time, 
and I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

I have taken this time to inform the 
Members of the House that at the appro- 
priate time I intend to offer an amend- 
ment which would merely add an addi- 
tional section to the bill which will be 
under consideration. 

I have presented minority views in the 
report, and I wish to add one amend- 
ment, which would say that the cer- 
tificated scheduled carriers would also be 
entitled to participate in inclusive tour 
charter trips under regulations of the 
CAB. 

At the appropriate time I intend to 
offer that amendment, and I hope it will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17685) to amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 with respect 
to the definition of “supplemental air 
transportation,” and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 17685, with 
Mr. Rocers of Colorado in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with, 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from West Virginia .[Mr, 
Sraccers] will be recognized for 30 
minutes and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself whatever time I might re- 
quire. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill will amend the 
Federal Aviation Act specifically to au- 
thorize the CAB to grant supplemental 
air carriers authority to furnish the air 
transportation portion of inclusive tour 
charter trips. The reason why this legis- 
lation is being brought to the floor today 
is as follows: It has quite a background 
and history. In 1962 we passed a bill 
which had to do with these supplemental 
carriers. At that time there had been a 
series of crashes all across America, and 
we found several of these carriers were 
unsafe and did not have the financial 
backing to pay off when an accident oc- 
curred or to keep up their equipment. 
We passed legislation at that time which 
actually led to the removal of some 17 of 
these carriers from further operations in 
the United States. 

Today we have 13 supplemental car- 
riers operating. They operate under the 
same safety standards as any regularly 
scheduled airline in the country. They 
have principally the same equipment. 
They are certificated and I think have 
been doing a good job for this land. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there have been 
some court decisions brought by the 
scheduled airlines against the supple- 
mental carriers. In the first case the cir- 
cuit court of the District of Columbia 
ruled in favor of the CAB and the sup- 
plementals insofar as domestic inclusive 
tour charters are concerned. Later the 
second circuit court of appeals ruled 
against the CAB and the supplementals 
as to international inclusive tour char- 
ters. The Supreme Court in a 4-to-4 de- 
cision upheld the second circuit. That is 
the reason why this bill is before us to- 
day. We were asked by the CAB and by 
others interested in it to do something 
about it. I believe most of us who know 
anything about the supplementals know 
that they do serve a constructive purpose 
in America. At the same time the sche- 
duled airlines have done a magnificent 
job for America. They have carried the 
American flag to the furthermost parts 
of the world and have served this Nation 
in a distinguished way in carrying traffic 
and cargo across the Seven Seas. I be- 
lieve, too, that supplementals have a 
place in our scheduled transportation 
system. 

Mr. Chairman, we have tried to be fair. 
And, I might say this, one has to have 
the wisdom of Solomon in order to try to 
solve this matter. It came before the 
subcommittee and was voted out of the 
subcommittee and out of the full com- 
mittee unanimously, because it was de- 
cided that it must be done, and if some- 
thing is not done it is doubtful whether 
the supplementals will be able to con- 
tinue to operate, especially in this field. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we have brought 
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this bill to the floor for the consideration 
of the Congress. 

We hope that after all of the implica- 
tions and ramifications have been aired 
before the Members here, that we can 
make a determination of what is fair and 
just. That is the sole purpose of this bill. 
There is no money involved, either in 
the form of an authorization from the 
Congress of the United States or an ap- 
propriation, or anything like that. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have two questions which I would 
like to propound to the chairman of the 
committee so that we may have of record 
the clearly stated purposes of the pend- 
ing legislation. 

I understand that the bill is intended 
to permit the supplemental air carriers 
to sell inclusive tours only through tour 
operators who are specifically authorized 
for this purpose by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board under rules it prescribes, and that 
it will not permit the supplemental air 
carriers to sell individually ticketed air 
transportation to members of the general 
public. 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is correct; the 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the distinguished gentleman will 
yield further, my second question is this: 
Also, I understand that the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board prescribes rules that de- 
fine the requirements for inclusive tours, 
such as the number of stops, the inclu- 
sion of land arrangements, the price in 
relation to scheduled air fares and the 
size of the group which must travel to- 
gether throughout the tour, and that the 
Chairman of the CAB has given assur- 
ances that these rules will continue re- 
quirements for inclusive tours that will 
insure that they are not used as a device 
for selling individually ticketed passage 
to members of the general public and 
thus divert traffic from the scheduled 
carriers. 

Mr. STAGGERS. The distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia is entirely cor- 
rect and that is the intent of this bill, to 
see that this is done. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
gina has stated that the bill is not in- 
tended to relax those requirements? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is correct. The 
provisions of the bill are intended to 
button it down specifically in the bill. To 
elaborate a little more upon what the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
has said, the tour must stop at three in- 
termediate points; the tour must last 7 
days. The tour includes ground transpor- 
tation at each stop. It includes hotel ac- 
commodations at each one of the stops 
and the package price must be at least, 
110 percent of what a scheduled airline 
would charge for the air service between 
the points involved. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from West 
Virginia for that clarification. 

Mr. STAGGERS. This, I think; Mem- 
bers of the Congress, is the intent of 
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this bill. We leave it up to the wisdom of 
this Congress to decide what to do be- 
cause as I said, it is a bill to determine 
between two interests the proper equi- 
ties involved. The committee wanted to 
be entirely fair. I think it tried to be 
fair to see what should be done. 

Mr. Chairman, we think that the sup- 
plementals should be allowed to operate. 
We do not want to infringe upon the 
rights of the scheduled air carriers in 
any way. However, we believe the sup- 
plemental airlines have a very firm 
place in the transportation system of 
America and are helping to build our 
transportation system. Further, there is 
the fact that the testimony which was 
presented before the committee indicated 
that many of the people who ride on the 
all-inclusive tours are people who ride 
for the first time. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinon the pas- 
sage of this measure should be helpful 
toward the building up of our airlines in- 
stead of having the reverse effect of 
tearing down our airline system. Again 
say that in the wisdom of your commit- 
tee this is the best bill we could bring 
of the committeee to the floor of the 
House and undertake to do something 
about this matter. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that first of all 
the House ought to have some kind of a 
picture of our supplemental carriers; and 
second, how many supplemental carriers 
are we talking about. 

Mr. Chairman, supplemental air car- 
riers are those 13 carriers specifically 
certified by congressional fiat some years 
ago to perform air transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight apart from scheduled 
service. In these intervening years, under 
regulations promulgated from time to 
time by the CAB, the supplemental car- 
riers have done a creditable job. They 
use good equipment and their safety rec- 
ord is commendable, Much of their heavy 
maintenance is done by the ships oper- 
ated by the scheduled carriers. They 
carry a large proportion of our fighting 
men to Vietnam, but to qualify for this 
business they must do 40 percent of their 
business in passenger charters. 

There are several kinds of charters 
and tours in which these carriers can 
engage. Best known are the group tours 
for clubs and groups such as bar associ- 
ations or teacher organizations. Not as 
well known but widely used are the in- 
clusive tours. These are somewhat differ- 
ent and can bear explaining here in order 
to avoid some confusion which is bound 
to enter this discussion eventually. 

An inclusive tour is organized not by 
the air carrier but by a tour operator. He 
must offer a package which includes at 
least three stops, 7 days, land as well as 
air transportation, and cost at least 110 
percent of the amount regular fares 
would be for the same hauls. In addition, 
the independent tour operator must get 
advanced approval from the CAB for 
such tours. The operator then charters 
an entire plane from whatever source he 
may, usually a supplemental carrier, and 
he is in business for that particular tour. 
The customers of the tour operator wish- 
ing to avail themselves of the trip need 
not be members of any identifiable group. 
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They can walk in off the street and buy 
a tour for themselves. To this extent and 
this extent only there is what might be 
called individual ticketing. But it is not 
it is the sale of a complete tour for a 
total price and not by the air carrier. 

Tours of this kind have done rather 
well and the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
allowed them. The language of former 
statutes has been rather vague on the 
point and lawsuits have dragged along 
disputing this authority in the Board. 
Lately the confusion was compounded 
when the Supreme Court split evenly on 
the question. The purpose of this legis- 
lation is to avoid further confusion and 
state as simply as possible that Congress 
wants CAB to have authority to allow 
inclusive-tour charter trips in the way 
they have been doing and with enough 
authority to be flexible in regulating the 
details thereof. 

Scheduled airlines have broad author- 
ity to perform charter operations. Along 
their own routes they can do almost any- 
thing in the way of splitting up the avail- 
able seats. In addition, any airline can 
accept charter trips off its own routes up 
to 2 percent of the miles flown per year. 
The committee report makes it very 
clear that whatever authorities sched- 
uled carriers have concerning tours and 
charters will remain exactly as is. This 
was entirely intentional. 

I hope that the House will accept this 
bill as it came from the committee, with 
perhaps a clarifying amendment. We 
feel that it retains a useful service for 
the traveling public and obviates further 
litigation and wrangling. It does not 
hurt the scheduled carriers and it helps 
immensely the very useful supplemental 
carriers. Any change or obfuscation 
could lead to new litigation. Also, the au- 
thority granted to the CAB is not unduly 
broad. 

It is best that the Board, which 
watches over the economic well-being of 
the entire industry on a continuing basis, 
be allowed to change rules and regula- 
tions concerning tours in the light of 
possible changes in economic considera- 
tions not now foreseeable. These safe- 
guards, and the explicit language in the 
bill to make sure that supplemental air 
carriers have no connection with the 
tour operators which charter their 
planes, should satisfy everyone. I hope 
the House agrees with me and passes 
H.R. 17685. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. When the 
gentleman refers to 110 percent of the 
scheduled rate, is that a minimum or 
is that an established figure of 110 per- 
cent? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It must be that 
minimum. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. It must 
be at least 110 percent? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is right. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from North 
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Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] for the purpose 
of asking a question. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

As I understand it, under this bill sup- 
plemental carriers are prohibited from 
running, operating, or sponsoring in- 
clusive tours. 

Now my question, Mr. Chairman, is 
this. Is there anything in the bill that 
would prevent a supplemental carrier 
from opening its own tour office or buy- 
ing out an existing tour office and there- 
by promoting its own interest in arrang- 
ing inclusive tours? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Under our amendment, 
in the House bill, it makes it very clear 
that no supplemental carrier will be able 
to sell individual tickets, which may only 
be sold through a travel agency that is 
completely independent in every way 
from the supplemental carrier. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. My question is 
whether or not a supplemental carrier 
which is denied the right to issue tickets 
or to run a tour could buy out a tour 
operator? In other words, could he 
operate a tour business as a subsidiary 
of his airline business? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. It is very clear in this 
legislation that in no way, shape, or form 
shall they be connected, directly or in- 
directly. r 

Mr. KORNEGAY. They, directly or in- 
directly, could have no control over or 
have any interest in a tour operation? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman. H.R. 17685, 
as amended, was reported unanimously 
out of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The bill would amend 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to make 
clear the authority of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to grant supplemental air 
carriers authorization to conduct inclu- 
sive charter trips. It would also express 
Congress intent that inclusive tour char- 
ter authorizations shall not permit point 
to point individually ticketed services by 
supplemental air carriers. 

I urge the adoption of H.R. 17685. 

The urgency for this bill stems from 
a Supreme Court decision announced 
May 27, 1968, affirming by a 4-to-4 vote 
a judgment of the Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit holding that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board did not have the au- 
thority to authorize supplemental air 
carriers to conduct inclusive tour charter 
trips in international transportation. 
Earlier, the Board’s authority as to do- 
mestic inclusive tour charter trips had 
been upheld by the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals. This judicial impasse 
should be resolved. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, the De- 
partment of Transportation, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Special Assistant 
to the President for Consumer Affairs, as 
well as the Bureau of the Budget, all 
support the position that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board should continue to be able 
to authorize inclusive tour charters, sub- 
ject to regulation by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. The report of the committee 
advises the Civil Aeronautics Board that 
any modifications to the present regula- 
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tions defining inclusive tour charter trips 
must clearly maintain the distinction 
between the inclusive tour charter serv- 
ices of the supplementals and the point- 
to-point, individually ticketed scheduled 
services of the route carriers. 

Inclusive tour charter trips are in the 
public interest.. They benefit the travel- 
ing public, the supplemental carriers— 
and thus the national defense—and also 
the U.S. balance-of-payment system. 
Supplemental air carriers should have 
the authority to continue this service 
noha to the limitations of this legisla- 

on. 

The committee considered and rejected 
several proposed amendments. In view of 
the technical nature of the bill and the 
long litigation which brought the matter 
before the committee, it is believed that 
the bill, as presently offered, should be 
adopted. Any amendments at this time 
may have the effect of inviting new liti- 
gation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. The report states no sup- 
plemental will be permitted to do in- 
directly what it is prohibited from doing 
directly.” 

My question is, How is that statement 
consistent with the practice of a tour 
operator or travel agent teaming up with 
a supplemental to set up tours and sell 
them through tour operators and other 
agents to individual members of the 
general public? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The tour operator must 
plan the whole trip. They have to des- 
ignate three stops, and the trip must 
be no less than 7 days. The stops must 
be at least 50 miles apart. Then they 
go to the CAB and get permission. If 
they are granted that, then they go to 
the supplemental carrier and charter the 
plane. The supplemental carrier does not 
sell individual tickets. The tour operator 
may sell to the general public, but only 
under strict CAB approval. 

These tours have encouraged many 
people for the first time to fly. I point 
out also that the people must always 
return to the place from which they 
originate. 

Mr. GROSS. I know my friend from 
Maryland is an expert on air travel. 

In what way does the sale by a travel 
agent of supplemental airline individual 
seats on an inclusive tour differ from 
sale by a travel agent or regular airline 
individual seats on an inclusive tour? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington to 
answer that question. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I answer 
the gentleman from Iowa by saying that 
when the tour operator establishes a tour, 
he then enters into a contract simply to 
charter an airplane. He could do this 
from the regular airlines as well as from 
the supplemental airlines or from some- 
one else who owns an airline. 

The tour operator is carefully regu- 
lated under the statute, and he is an in- 
dividual certificated by the CAB in and 
of itself. In each one of these cases you 
must establish a tour, go to the CAB, 
have that tour approved by the CAB 
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with the right of others to come in and 
criticize it before he can start with it 
at all. This is entirely different from a 
supplemental airline setting up a ticket 
counter or announcing that they are 
going to have a regular flight back and 
forth between two different points. Does 
that answer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. GROSS. There is nothing in this 
bill which would in any way infringe 
upon President Johnson’s statement that 
there should be no foreign travel this 
year; is that correct? 

It should be reduced to the irreducible 
minimum. 

Mr. ADAMS. One of the points made 
was that this will be helpful to the bal- 
ance of payments, because it will allow 
our supplementals to stay in the business 
of bringing foreign travelers here. This 
is one of the things it can do. 

Mr. GROSS. There is nothing in this 
bill that would infringe upon the joy and 
pleasure of the members of the Public 
Works Committee who will set out to tour 
the world this fall, including Czecho- 
slovakia and Spain and Turkey and so 
on? There is nothing in this bill that 
would interfere with their pleasure in 
that? 

Mr. ADAMS. There is nothing in this 
bill that has anything to do with the 
Public Works Committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LEGGETT]. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, today 
this body is considering a bill, H.R. 17685, 
which should not be necessary at all. 
This bill does not provide new measures 
or new procedures, but merely reaffirms 
the power that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has exercised for a number of 
years to authorize supplemental air car- 
riers to provide inclusive tour charter 
trips. 

The supplemental carrier is the ge- 
neric term for the large number of un- 
scheduled airlines founded after World 
War II, many of which have grown from 
owner-operated single airplane busi- 
nesses to large and prosperous multi- 
airplane lines using the latest jet air- 
craft. The supplemental carrier has pio- 
neered low fare accommodations, stimu- 
lated the movement of cargo by air and 
developed the potential of the commer- 
cial charter business. 

In the area of national defense the 
supplementals have provided an extra 
pool of in-service aircraft available to 
the military in time of crises. During the 
Berlin Airlift the supplemental carriers 
moved 25 percent of the passengers and 
57 percent of the cargo. During the Ko- 
rean war they flew 50 percent of the 
commercial airlift. 

In Vietnam the supplementals are pro- 
viding a substantial percentage of the 
military airlift today. 
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These airlines must conform to the 
same Federal Aviation Administration 
operational safety requirements imposed 
on the scheduled airlines. How well they 
have done so is attested by the fact that, 
in their 6 years of certified existence, the 
carriers belonging to the National Air 
Carrier Association, the industry trade 
group, have flown 15 billion passenger 
miles without a passenger fatality. 

The inclusive tour charter, the subject 
of this bill, was pioneered by the supple- 
mental airlines. Under the ITC, groups 
can book an entire vacation—transpor- 
tation, accommodations, and food, for a 
very reasonable rate—not available on 
the scheduled airline regular fare rates. 

In 1966 the Civil Aeronautics Board 
authorized the supplemental air carriers 
to conduct the inclusive tour charter. 
The Board felt then, as it does now, 
“that inclusive tour charters fell well 
within the letter and intent of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act.” 

The reason for the authorization, ac- 
cording to CAB Chairman John H. 
Crooker, Jr., is that, “such tours first, 
would meet a substantial public need for 
low-cost pleasure air travel; second, 
would provide an additional source of 
revenue to strengthen the supplemental 
air carriers; and, third, would not have 
any real adverse effect on the certificated 
route carriers. Congress intended to 
strengthen the economic position of the 
supplemental carriers because of the pub- 
lic importance of their civilian and mili- 
tary operations and because of the rela- 
tionship between economic stability and 
air safety.” 

In authorizing the ITC, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board was not unmindful of 
its responsibility to the scheduled air- 
lines to insure that the ITC did not be- 
come a device whereby an individual 
could obtain point-to-point transporta- 
tion at a cost lower than that of a 
scheduled carrier. 

To that end, the CAB drew up strict 
regulations. First of all, the tour operator 
must convince the Board of his expe- 
rience and financial fitness, and he must 
seek formal approval of each ITC. An 
ITC group must consist of at least 40 
people and the price to each member of 
the group cannot be less than 110 per- 
cent of the lowest individual fare offered 
by a scheduled carrier for travel over the 
same route. The ITC must be sold as a 
roundtrip of at least 7 days’ duration. 
It must encompass three or more over- 
night stops and these stops must be no 
less than 50 miles apart. And the tour 
price must include, in addition to air 
travel, hotel accommodations at each 
overnight stop and surface transporta- 
tion between all places on the itinerary. 

The low-cost package tours provided 
by these airlines have enabled innumer- 
able American citizens to travel who 
could otherwise not afford to do so. 

This group consists largely of students 
and teachers. The good will engendered 
by those students who have traveled in 
foreign countries in past years has been 
of great benefit to the United States. 
These student ambassadors with limited 
budgets cannot pay the cost of a sched- 
uled airline fare. 

The benefits to the teaching profes- 
sion realized by the opportunity to take 
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advantage of a low-cost tour is also 
clearly apparent. 

A second and extremely powerful argu- 
ment in favor of this bill relates to the 
balance-of-payments problem. In 1967 
the American supplemental carrier flew 
73 percent of the nonscheduled airline 
inclusive tour passengers, as opposed to 
27 percent flown by the foreign non- 
scheduled airlines. If the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board is not given the authority to 
continue this program, the foreign-based 
carriers will take the cream of the travel 
dollar. In conjunction with this program, 
the U.S. Government has promoted tour- 
ism in this country for a number of 
years. The nonscheduled airline group 
tours have made it possible for large 
numbers of foreign visitors to travel in 
this country who could not afford the 
scheduled airline rates. 

It is beyond question that the sup- 
plemental air carriers have performed a 
valuable service to the public. 

The only reason for our consideration 
of this bill today is that the Supreme 
Court in May 1968, held that the CAB 
had exceeded its authority in authoriz- 
ing the ITC’s. This bill will merely clari- 
fy the existing situation, allowing the 
CAB to continue to oversee the tour op- 
erations of the supplemental air car- 
riers. x 

In closing, I urge the House to pass 
this bill so as to insure the continuance 
of a vital low-cost transportation sys- 
tem. We should remember that 60 per- 
cent of the American public have never 
been in an airplane; 94 percent of the 
public have never been outside the con- 
tinental U.S. limit—mainly because 
travel is expensive. If we want to help 
the poor, let us help the poor traveler and 
pass the pending legislation. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 17685, which would 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
with respect to the definition of the term 
“supplemental air transportation.” 

It is not very often, in the considera- 
tion of air transportation legislation, that 
we are faced with a situation that H.R. 
17685 brings before us. Nor is it very often 
that, based upon a study of that situa- 
tion, the speedy enactment of such 
legislation is so clearly indicated as it is 
in this instance. H.R. 17685 would clarify 
a situation which has evolved from the 
enactment in 1962 of Public Law 87-528. 
The need for clarification is evidenced 
by recent U.S. circuit court and Su- 
preme Court decisions which have be- 
clouded the original legislative intent. 
We are told that the legislative intent 
was clearly manifested in the conference 
which led to the enactment of the 1962 
law. Although it was not spelled out in 
the earlier law, it was intended that the 
authorization for the performance of in- 
clusive tour charter trips would be left to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The Nation’s air traffic experience has 
shown that the public convenience and 
necessity requires the continued services 
of both the supplementals and the regu- 
lar route carriers. The inclusive tour 
charters or “all-expense tours” involv- 
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ing the supplementals have brought 
modern jet travel within the financial 
reach of tens of thousands of Americans 
and foreigners who otherwise would have 
been deprived of this mode of vacation 
transportation. The growth of this busi- 
nes? among the supplemental air car- 
riers has taken place concurrently with 
tremendous expansion of the scheduled 
airlines, indicating that the traveling 
public finds a need for both types of air 
service. 

Nowhere is this need more impressively 
illustrated than in the history of vaca- 
tion travel to Hawaii. At one time, many 
years before statehood, Hawaii was gen- 
erally thought of as a remote and ro- 
mantic South Sea paradise, accessible 
only to the very wealthy among Ameri- 
cans and the international social set. 
There was, indeed, more truth than fic- 
tion in this view of the inaccessibility of 
Hawaii to the ordinary vacation 
traveler. 

The extent to which all this has been 
changed in recent years is shown by 
figures recently released by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, indicating that in 
1967 over 50,000 air passengers traveled 
from the mainland to Hawaii on inclusive 
tour charters. Projecting ahead, almost 
three times that number are expected in 
1968, barring complications such as the 
present uncertain situation this legisla- 
tion is designed to clear up. This growth 
of business among the supplemental air 
carriers has taken place concurrently 
with an equally impressive expansion of 
passenger traffic on the scheduled air- 
lines. For example, in 1966, 1,090,000 
passengers traveled from the mainland 
to Hawaii on the scheduled lines. In 1967, 
the number had grown to 1,722,000; and 
the 1968 projected total is 2,066,000 
passengers. 

We in Hawaii have never regarded the 
greeting “aloha”, or “welcome,” as being 
reserved only for the affluent visitor. It 
has always been used as a greeting of 
equal warmth and friendliness to rich 
and poor alike, and the supplemental 
air carriers, participating in inclusive 
tour charters, have in a very real sense 
helped to fulfill the dream of a Hawaiian 
vacation to persons of modest means. 

Before concluding, I wish to point out 
another aspect of the operations of the 
supplemental carriers which should not 
be overlooked: It is the role they play to 
help meet our national defense needs. 
During periods of emergency, such as 
that which we are experiencing in Viet- 
nam, the supplemental carriers, to a 
very substantial degree, enhance the Na- 
tion’s capability to transport troops and 
materiel to areas where they are needed. 
As Vietnam requirements are lessened, 
and we hope that this will take place to 
a marked degree in the near future, it 
is vital to the continued existence of our 
supplemental carriers that their con- 
tinued and increased commercial 
operations are assured. The proposed 
legislation would help to insure the con- 
tinued life of our supplemental carriers 
on a sound fiscal basis, so that their serv- 
ices would be available in future nation- 
al emergencies. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge a fa- 
vorable vote for the legislation on the 
floor. 
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Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the measure now before us. I 
am a cosponsor of this bill, H.R. 17685, 
which would authorize the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to continue to sanction in- 
clusive air tour charters by supplemental 
air carriers. 

Until stopped by a recent court deci- 
sion, supplemental air carriers had been 
operating tours between three or more 
cities and including accommodations at 
a price of at least 110 percent of the 
commercial air fare between these points. 
They were hardly competitive with the 
regular point to point air service, though 
they were quite successful at providing 
low-cost package tour vacations, and in 
inducing new travelers to air travel. 

The fact is that these tours offer the 
consumer an alternative for a reasonably 
priced vacation. They also provide the 
mainstay of the income of the supple- 
mental air carriers which are otherwise 
largely dependent on Government busi- 
ness. 

This is a worthwhile measure from the 
points of view of the consumer, the air 
travel industry, and the Government. I 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Don H. CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to ask a couple of questions. 
Can the gentleman from Illinois advise 
me what effect the legislation might 
have on the parent large airline, the 
airtaxi operator, or some of the heli- 
copter lines in this country? 

Mr. SPRINGER. They are not affected. 
This bill does not cover them. It does 
not go to them. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alaska such time as he may 
consume. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the distinguished ranking minority 
Member if he could advise me whether, 
under the bill as it has been reported by 
the committee, a tour operator could 
sell individual tickets over a period of 
time until he has accumulated a suffi- 
cient amount of sales to form a tour 
flight? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, he can. Any tour 
operator can go out and solicit anybody, 
or have them walk in off the street for 
a tour he has organized. 

Mr. POLLOCK. A supplemental air 
carrier could not do this? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thought the gentle- 
man asked me about a supplemental air 
carrier. 

Mr. POLLOCK. No. I asked if a tour 
operator or tourist agency could sell 
tickets individually over a period of time 
to the general public on an individual 
basis in order to accumulate sufficient 
passengers? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, that is individ- 
ually ticketing them. He can do it in two 
ways, chartering a whole group or by in- 
dividual ticketing of people who walk in 
off the streets, and he can lease his plane 
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from either the supplemental or the 
regular carrier. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Could a supplemental 
air carrier do the same thing? Can a 
supplemental air carrier sell individual 
tickets? 

Mr. SPRINGER. A supplemental air 
carrier cannot ‘sell any tickets at all. 
That all has to be done through a tour 
operator. That is the only way in which 
it could be done. The supplemental car- 
rier cannot individually ticket. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Are we not through 
this bill allowing a supplemental air car- 
rier to accomplish indirectly what he 
cannot get accomplished directly? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not think so. 
That is, the supplementals would be able 
to lease a plane to any operator who can 
bring forth a charter group, either ticket- 
ed as a group or individually, and he is 
not doing anything indirectly that he 
cannot do directly. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I see 
an analogy here. I am an attorney; and 
I cannot go out and solicit business. But 
it seems to me under this bill it would 
be the same as if I were to hire an agent 
to go out and get law business to bring 
me, so I could have more work or make 
more money. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Under the Bar As- 
sociation rules, that is strictly forbidden, 
but this is different. The gentleman has 
people in Alaska, as I have in Illinois, 
who can get together people to make an 
individual flight, paying some operator 
who later leased a plane from a supple- 
mental or regular carrier. This is for 
the purpose of serving the public. This 
is not the same as the doctor or lawyer 
soliciting business. They are serving the 
public by allowing a tour operator to get 
together people to make an individual 
flight to Mexico or some other place at 
a cheaper rate than a person can prob- 
ably get it any other way. 

That is the purpose of allowing them 
to do it. This is a service. 

Let me say that the tour operator can 
go to the supplemental or to the regular 
airline for an airplane. He can lease from 
the regular airline just as he can lease 
from the supplemental. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Is this not tantamount 
to the tour operator building up a flight 
which will undermine or undercut or take 
away business from the regular sched- 
uled airline, which has to make the regu- 
lar run along the same route? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No. It does not cover 
the same subject, because as a tour it 
has to cover 7 days. It is not the 
same as a flight to Mexico City and re- 
turn. There is a separate purpose, and it 
is not the purpose of the regular airline, 
which flies under a license from the Fed- 
eral Government to fly over a regular 
route and to carry regularly scheduled 
passengers at regularly ticketed times. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. For the 
benefit of the gentleman from Alaska I 
may say that what is being applied to the 
supplemental airlines here is the same as 
the tours applying to the regular air- 
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lines, for the same practices that have 
been carried on with respect to tours 
traveling by rail and steamship since the 
memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. The same theory is applied by the 
travel agents in their work. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I notice 
that the Secretary of the Treasury again 
yesterday called for restraint and a spe- 
cial tax on tourism. Does this not give 
a greater latitude in the area of encour- 
aging foreign travel? While I believe it is 
desirable to encourage foreign travel, I 
am wondering how consistent it is with 
Executive policy at this time, in conjunc- 
tion with the balance of payments, to put 
restraints on traveling overseas because 
of the dollar balance and the balance-of- 
payments problem. 

Did the gentleman’s committee get any 
information from the executive branch 
on that at all? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, because that is 
not our purpose, either to encourage or 
to discourage travel. Our promise is to 
provide service to the public which we 
believe the public needs. The discretion 
as to whether or not a tax is going to be 
applied resides with the gentleman’s 
committee, not ours. That should be up 
to them. 

Let me say that in my opinion the 
great majority of the supplemental travel 
would be on charter flights within the 
United States, just as I happen to know 
that tomorrow one is traveling from 
California to Miami, and another group 
of Republicans is traveling on another 
charter flight from New York to Miami. 

The purpose is not necessarily to carry 
people beyond the limits of the United 
States. It is to serve the public. We have 
come to believe that the regular airlines 
can serve a part, but not all of it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. In other 
words, the gentleman is saying this is 
not just a matter which relates to inter- 
continental travel but really involves, as 
much and perhaps more so, continental 
travel. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would say a very 
large part of the charter business is 
within the United States. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment the committee for 
bringing this legislation to the floor. 

There has grown up in our affluent 
America a tremendous number of groups 
of individuals, clubs, and organizations 
that desire the opportunity of going on 
tours and trips either in the western con- 
tinent or across the sea. They have the 
right at this time, of course, to charter. 
Under this bill as I understand it they 
would have a right to charter those tours 
and trips, which have periodic stopping 
places. A complete tour ticket includes 
the hotel fares, transportation from the 
airport to the hotel, and back to the air- 
port, for the next stop of the airline; is 
that correct? 

Mr, FRIEDEL. That is correct. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I believe we gave 
them this right to purchase from the 
supplementals under the regulations of 
the CAB the same as they can from the 
major airlines: This is one way of giving 
the supplementals a part of the business. 
This is part of the competitive business 
of our country. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I should like to say, in 
answer, the airlines have been doing this 
business, and we are trying to clarify the 
language, to permit them to continue 
doing business, but not to give them any 
more rights than they have at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. A 
clarification is necessary because of some 
Supreme Court decisions in regard to the 
interpretation of the law. I believe the 
committee has moved expeditiously to 
make this clarification, and I compli- 
1 them on the language. I support the 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK]. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 17685, which would 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
to authorize the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to grant supplemental air carriers au- 
thority to conduct inclusive tour charter 
trips; and to validate and ratify exist- 
ing certificates of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing inclusive tour 
charter trips and statements of author- 
ization issued by the Board pursuant to 
its regulations, notwithstanding any 
contrary determination by any court. 

This bill seeks to clarify the authority 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board in regard 
to inclusive tour charters in the wake of 
conflicting decisions by the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals, the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
and, more recently, the decisions by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, World Airways, Inc., 
et al. against Pan American World Air- 
ways, in which, on May 27, 1968, by a 
split vote of 4-4 the Court affirmed the 
second circuit’s holding that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board exceeded its statutory 
authority by authorizing supplemental 
air carriers to operate “inclusive tours“ 
“all expense” or “package” tours—be- 
tween points in the United States and 
foreign points. 

On June 21, the Supreme Court 
granted a stay of the issuance of any 
judgment until disposition of the peti- 
tion for rehearing and, therefore, no 
further judicial action is expected until 
the Supreme Court reconvenes in Octo- 
ber. Practically speaking, this gives Con- 
gress the opportunity to clarify the 
position of the supplemental air carriers 
with respect to inclusive tour charters. 

I support H.R. 17685 in order to make 
clear the congressional intent with re- 
spect to the authority of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to implement Public Law 
87-528 affecting inclusive tour charters. 
The uncertainty resultant from the con- 
flicting court decisions is manifested by 
a recent statement by John H. Crooker, 
Jr., Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board: “Only last week a tour operator 
canceled 19 tours to Hawaii and Mexico 
because of substantial uncertainty” of 
the legal status of Civil Aeronautics 
Board authority. This underscores the 
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urgent need for congressional enactment 
of clarifying legislation in this area. 

The use of inclusive tour charters by 
supplemental airlines will enable many 
of our low- and middle-income citizens to 
enjoy vacation travel by air which other- 
wise would be too costly for them. 

Needless to say, the continued avail- 
ability of inclusive tour charters will 
greatly benefit Hawaii whose third larg- 
est industry is tourism. Figures compiled 
for 1967 showed that 14 percent of all 
the travelers who visited Hawaii for 
pleasure were carried there by supple- 
mental airlines using inclusive tour 
charter flights. As of April 30 of this year, 
inclusive tour charter flights have 
brought 14,794 travelers to Hawaii with 
the prospect that 17 percent of all visi- 
tors this year will use these economical 
flights. 

In addition, these measures, if enacted, 
would allow U.S. airlines to favorably 
compete with foreign airlines which al- 
ready have this authority in interna- 
tional air transportation. Also, continued 
employment of domestic and interna- 
tional tour charters by the supplemental 
airlines would assist in the balance of 
payments by bringing additional foreign 
visitors with a moderate income to the 
United States which is of critical im- 
portance at the present time. 

For these reasons, I am hopeful that 
the Congress will give these beneficial 
one early and favorable considera- 

on. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Mi- 
LER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, the bill we are considering today 
would make clear the CAB’s authority to 
authorize inclusive tour charter trips by 
supplemental carriers. 

The Transportation and Aeronautics 
Subcommittee, as Ihave mentioned, held 
full and complete public hearings on the 
proposed bill at which all interested 
parties presented their views. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Department of 
Transportation, the Office of the Special 
Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs, the Department of Commerce, 
the American Travel Association and 
several Members of Congress, among 
others, all strongly supported the meas- 
ure. 

The testimony before the subcommit- 
tee showed that authority to perform 
inclusive tour charters was essential to 
the continued economic well-being of the 
supplemental air carriers. Since those 
carriers have an unparalleled record of 
service for the Military Establishment, it 
is evident that consideration of national 
3 warrant adoption of the pending 

In addition, the Department of Com- 
merce has advised that development of 
inclusive tour charters would have a use- 
ful balance-of-payments effect.” If, how- 
ever, Congress fails to act and the sup- 
plemental air carriers are deprived of 
the right to charter their aircraft for in- 
clusive tour charters, the low-cost inter- 
national tour business will be turned 
over by default to the foreign air car- 
riers with a resulting adverse impact on 
our balance of payments. The inclusive 
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tour charter authority. of these foreign 
carriers is unaffected by the conflicting 
U.S. courts’ decisions. 

As chairman Crooker summarized in 
his testimony before the subcommittee: 

We feel that no positive gain to anyone 
the supplementals, the scheduled carriers or 
the traveling public—will accrue from taking 
from the supplementals their inclusive tour 
charter authority. On the contrary, eliminat- 
ing the inclusive tour charter authority will 
only serve to deprive the public of service, to 
take away the competitive spur which these 
charters have provided to the scheduled car- 
riers, and to take away from the supple- 
mentals revenues which will help to sustain 
them and which is not diverted from the 
regular route carriers. 


For these reasons, the subcommittee 
and full committee concluded that sup- 
plemental air carriers should be permit- 
ted to provide the air transportation part 
of an inclusive tour within the limits of 
the Board’s regulations. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
LMr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, the De- 
partment of State, while indicating no 
objection to the proposed bill, has raised 
a point which is of concern to me. It 
notes that “one consideration which 
might hamper the development of an 
extensive international inclusive tour 
program by the supplemental airlines is 
the reluctance which many foreign coun- 
tries, particularly in Europe, have shown 
toward such charter services.” The De- 
partment of State goes on to say that 
such “reluctance has been based on con- 
cern that this charter activity will divert 
traffic from their scheduled international 
carriers.” 

The Department of State’s observa- 
tions prompt several of my own. One, if 
foreign carriers are so concerned that 
inclusive tour charters will divert traffic 
from scheduled international air services, 
perhaps we should be similarly con- 
cerned about diversion from our own U.S. 
scheduled flag services. Two, if foreign 
governments feel so strongly on this 
matter that they are going to hamper 
any real development of inclusive tour 
charters ‘by supplemental carriers, then 
I cannot understand the haste to pass 
this bill. It may well be that we should 
limit inclusive tour charters by supple- 
mental carriers to interstate air trans- 
portation only. Such a procedure would 
allow us to gain some experience in this 
area, evaluate the diversionary impact 
of inclusive tour charters on scheduled 
services, and depending on the experi- 
ence gained determined at a later date 
whether inclusive tour charter authority 
should be extended to foreign air trans- 
portation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the distinguished gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I rise in support of this legislation. I 
believe it is a good bill. I believe the 
colloquy on the floor has been most 
healthy and clarifying and commend the 
committee for their diligence in bringing 
this bill to the floor. 
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Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MUR- 
PHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, like other public utilities, scheduled 
air transport is a regulated industry. 
Carriers are certificated on the basis of 
the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity. Adequacy of service, reason- 
ableness of rates, and operating per- 
formance generally are regulated in this 
context. Priority is given to the airlines’ 
public responsibilities, to provide year- 
round services in accordance with sched- 
ules and tariffs subject to Federal au- 
thority and under constant scrutiny. 

Such obligations understandably limit 
competition as well as the decision- 
making of management. Certificate 
holders must offer services on a nondis- 
criminatory basis and at common rates. 
This applies to periods when traffic is 
light and less than profitable, as well as 
to peak periods. 

The system has worked well, by and 
large. Scheduled air transport in this 
country is the best in the world. The 
system has demonstrated that it has and 
will continue to insure better services at 
lower cost to the public. Gains have been 
especially spectacular in the nearly 10 
years since the inaugural of jetliner 
service. 

The operating certificate of a sched- 
uled airline, as distinguished from a 
nonscheduled or supplemental carrier, 
obligates the industry to operate service 
of reasonable capacity at all times. The 
profitability of services varies. Some are 
profitable; others, unprofitable. The test 
of management is to provide the quality 
of service, sufficiency of capacity and 
marketing skills to generate profits that 
will more than offset unprofitable 
services. 

Financial analysts and regulatory ex- 
perts consider average seat factors at- 
tainable on scheduled airlines in the 
neighborhood of 58 percent. Higher aver- 
age load factors on a year-round basis 
could be an indication that service is 
somewhat inadequate. A well-run sched- 
uled airline is likely to fly about 50 per- 
cent of the time in a given year at less 
than break-even levels. This is particu- 
larly true in international service. In- 
ternational competition is vigorous, if 
not hectic, and U.S. carriers have to 
compete with foreign-flag rivals in terms 
of seating and cargo capacity and fre- 
quency of service. In a sense, U.S. lines 
also have to maximize sales in order 
to minimize the balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

Supplemental air carriers are also un- 
der Government regulatory authority. 
Once called nonscheduled or irregular 
airlines, they are best known as charter 
carriers because charters are their chief 
commercial activity. 

Scheduled airlines may also offer 
charters, but on a much more restricted 
basis. The Government limits the num- 
ber of charters, and the places to which 
the charters can go outside the sched- 
uled airline’s basic route system. There is 
also a ban on charters that conflict with 
the airline’s obligation to provide regu- 
larly scheduled service. 

The supplementals, on the other hand, 
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enjoy a kind of guaranteed profit and 
Government protection from all-out 
competition. They may offer all-inclusive 
round trips to planeloads of tour groups. 
Not having any problems involving load 
factors—the aircraft does not depart un- 
less it is filled to capacity or is close 
to capacity—the supplementals provide 
DEEDS tours, on a highly profitable 

Total volume of the supplementals last 
year, according to Air Transport World, 
amounted to a quarter of a billion dollars. 
Much of this was contract work for the 
Military Airlift Command. The volume 
of commercial business is soaring, how- 
ever. 

The nature of the business is described 
in a friendly article in the New Republic 
of July 20. The article describes the 10 
little airlines” as trying to cash in on 
the. commercial traffic’ through pack- 
aged tours. The supplementals “charter 
their planes to travel agents who plan 
itineraries, book passengers, and charge 
little more for it than commercial air- 
lines do for their cheapest round-trip air 
fare.” 

Noy, it is explained, the supplementals 
are asking Congress to amend “slightly”’ 
the law authorizing the Civil Aeronautics. 
Board to sanction their attempts to ex- 
pand their charter operations. 

Close examination of this request re- 
veals a novel, far-reaching proposal. In 
effect, the supplementals seek to become 
competitors of scheduled airlines on 
heavily traveled routes, without taking 
on the public interest, convenience and 
necessity obligations of the scheduled 
carriers. 

This would be achieved by soliciting 
the business of individuals directly or in- 
directly, as well as of groups. It would be 
permissible for many travel agents to sell 
tours to 165 individuals or more—up to 
the full seating capacity of an airliner. 
The carrier, treating the individuals as 
a group, could take off after the last pas- 
senger had enplaned. 

This is a far cry from the concept of 
group tours to members of an organiza- 
tion on the same itinerary at the same 
time. Such passengers rightly share in 
the savings of reduced per person cost as 
members of a charter planeload. 

What Congress is being asked to do is 
to enable supplementals to solicit in- 
dividuals among the public. Once enough 
individuals are sold on the idea of a bar- 
gain-rate tour, the charter carrier would 
have the right to tell them they con- 
stituted a group or organization, depart- 
ing at a specific time. 

Consider the prospects, In the New 
York-Los Angeles, San Francisco-Hono- 
lulu, or Chicago-Honolulu market, an 
aggressive supplemental line could easily 
organize enough individually ticketed 
passengers, through direct solicitation or 
via tour operators, to make daily flights. 
These “charters” would in substance be 
competitive flights in high-density 
markets served by public utility-common 
carriers. The inroads by the supple- 
mentals on the latter’s profitable serv- 
ices could result in higher costs. for 
scheduled operations and, in conse- 
quence, higher fares. Adequate capacity 
at all times the year around on schedules 
the public has long used in planning of 
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air carriage would necessarily be costlier 
to provide. It could be priced out of the 
market. 

Government regulatory policy relates 
air fares to seat factors, the major prin- 
ciple underlying charter services. If the 
regular carriers had in self-defense to 
seek authority to compete for charter- 
type business at comparable fares, pas- 
sengers holding reservations would have 
to wait until the plane was nearly filled 
or at full load before departure. 

There would be no refund if the pas- 
senger changed his mind and deplaned. 
On the other hand, the individual hold- 
ing a reservation on a plane departing on 
schedule would have to pay much more 
for traveling without benefit of full loads. 

It was partly to avoid such drastic in- 
creases in operating costs and fares that 
scheduled airlines were placed in a pub- 
lic utility status. Their operating certifi- 
cates required acceptance of responsibil- 
ity and adherence to regulations which 
not only limit competition but the deci- 
ate of management in terms of 

ares. 

Any carrier wishing to compete in the 
scheduled air transport field may apply 
for a certificate which, if granted, will 
require acceptance of the same obliga- 
tions. The supplementals seek to enter 
through the back door, on privileged 
terms, in the common carrier business. 
They ask to expand into the business 
without taking on the public responsi- 
bilities of a common carrier. 

Their request is contained in the pro- 
posal to have Congress’ blessing in skim- 
ming the cream—the profitable por- 
tions—of the airline business without 
being saddled with the requirements of 
a scheduled airline’s operating certificate. 

The obvious way to achieve this is to 
have legislation broadening the defini- 
tion of what constitutes a charter. Thus 
an amendment providing authority for 
“inclusive tours” offers the opening need- 
ed to obtain entry into high-density 
markets on privileged terms. 

The term “inclusive tours” should be 
defined to require truth-in-labeling for 
charters: A charter is a specific group 
organized for purposes other than travel. 
This clearly would put the travel indus- 
try on notice that any agent, or group 
of agents or other entity could solicit in- 
dividuals for travel at a price based sole- 
ly on full-capacity seat factors and op- 
erating costs, without regard to the ex- 
penses incurred in regularly scheduled 
service. 

Throughout the 7 months of this ses- 
sion, the Congress has devoted long hours 
to matters involving the air transport 
system and related programs, ranging 
from the balance of payments to air traf- 
fle congestion over major cities, the re- 
vitalization of the postal service and the 
future of motor and rail as well as mass 
transit systems. 

The economy of our country and the 
interest and necessity of our people are 
now built around the fact that our com- 
mercial airlines function as a public util- 
ity, offering the best and most con- 
venient airlift at reasonable cost. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, on July 
9 the Senate unanimously passed S. 3566, 
a bill quite similar to H.R. 17685. H.R. 
17685, as amended, was unanimously 
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passed by the Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation and Aeronautics and by the 
full Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

I am in support of this legislation 
which will allow the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to continue to authorize tour op- 
erators to charter the aircraft of sup- 
plemental air carriers for the air trans- 
portation portion of inclusive tour char- 
ter trips. However, I want to make cer- 
tain that the record is clear that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce intends by this bill to clarify 
the Board’s inclusive tour authority. It 
does not intend to enlarge the Board’s 
authority. 

Supplemental air transportation 
should not conflict with the air trans- 
portation provided by the scheduled air 
carriers. As Chairman Crooker of the 
CAB testified, the Board’s present regu- 
lations require that inclusive tours “in- 
clude at least all hotel accommodations 
and air and surface transportation be- 
tween all places on the itinerary. Each 
tour must be performed on a round trip 
basis, last at least 7 days, and have 
a minimum of three overnight stops at 
least 50 miles apart. Such a tour may 
be operated only by a regulated tour op- 
erator, pursuant to prior approval by the 
Board of the tour prospectus. Prior to 
approval of a prospectus, scheduled car- 
riers serving the points involved in the 
tour must be given notice of the tour 
operator’s application and an opportu- 
nity to object.” 

Requirements are essential to preserve 
the distinctions between the supplemen- 
tal air carriers’ authority and that of 
the scheduled air carriers, I do not think 
that it would be appropriate to curtail 
the CAB’s rulemaking insofar as inclu- 
sive tours are concerned, but I do em- 
phasize, as does the committee report, 
that any substantial changes which are 
contemplated, particularly those which 
might diminish the distinctions between 
the two classes of air carriers under dis- 
cussion, should first be brought to the 
attention of Congress and the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK] and I associate myself with 
his remarks. The scheduled airlines op- 
erating in Alaska—as well as the non- 
scheduled airlines who say they can bring 
many tourists to Alaska—have careful- 
ly and fully explained how this legisla- 
tion would affect their respective opera- 
tions. After weighing the evidence they 
have so abundantly supplied, I can only 
reach the conclusion that the pending 
bill, H.R. 17685, would not be to Alaska’s 
best interests. 

Alaska is not alone among the 50 
States in experiencing a highly season- 
al traffic flow. The summer is the time 
when our tourist industry flourishes— 
yet during the other seasons of the year 
we have the same critical needs for air 
transportation, expecially in the less 
populous areas of the State. 

It is estimated that more than 20 per- 
cent of Alaska’s residents are to a very 
large extent presently dependent upon 
air transportation for themselves and 
their day-to-day necessities. In south- 
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eastern Alaska there are cities which can 
be reached only by sea or by air. There 
are no railroads or highways. In the in- 
terior of Alaska many native villages are 
dependent upon air transportation alone. 
Often the nearest large community is 
hundreds of miles away. 

Any change in the law that would al- 
low supplemental air carriers to invade 
the transportation markets during the 
summer tourist season and figuratively 
speaking, skim off the cream and then 
disappear during the long winter months 
would be disastrous to us. At best many 
air routes are marginal on a year-round 
basis. What we need and what I urge this 
Congress to focus on is the strongest pos- 
sible year-round air transportation sys- 
tem. This can only be provided by the 
scheduled air route carriers. 

I am not in any way against the de- 
velopment of the supplemental air car- 
riers, and they are prospering now under 
present regulations; however, I am 
against giving them the ability to cap- 
ture the tourist market without shoulder- 
ing the accompanying responsibilities 
for day-to-day scheduled routes. 

Alaska needs the daily, continuing, 
dedicated air service we have today. 

Therefore, I urge that we reject here 
and now this attempt by the supple- 
mental air carriers to invade the sched- 
uled airline market at the peak profit 
times, leaving critical areas high and dry 
during the off-season periods. 

The role of the supplemental air car- 
riers must be carefully defined to limit 
their activity to. the development of 
group tours and charters. They must not. 
have the authority to engage directly or 
indirectly in single-seat sales, Any other 
decision on our part would be ruinous to 
the development of sound air transporta- 
tion in States that do not have major 
population centers to absorb the supple- 
mental air carrier activity without in- 
vasion of the traffic of regularly sched- 
uled airlines. 

I urge, therefore, that the Members of 
Congress amend this legislation in the 
interests of a sound air transportation 
policy and reject the proposition that in- 
dividual ticket sales may be made either 
directly or indirectly to members of the 
traveling public by the supplemental air 
carriers or by any person or organization. 
or entity acting in their behalf. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the substi- 
tute committee amendment printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (33) of section 101 of the Federal Avi- 
ation Act of 1958 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(33) ‘Supplemental air transportation’ 
means charter trips, including inclusive tour 
charter trips, in air transportation, other 
than the transportation of mail by aircraft, 
rendered pursuant to a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity issued pursuant 
to section 401 (d) (3) of this Act to supple- 
ment the scheduled service authorized by 
certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity issued pursuant to sections 401(d) (1) 
and (2) of this Act. Nothing in this para- 
graph shall permit a supplemental air car- 
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rier to sell or offer for sale an inclusive tour 
in air transportation by selling or offering 
for sale individual tickets directly to mem- 
bers of the general public, or to do so indi- 
rectly by controlling, being controlled by, or 
under common control with, a person au- 
thorized by the Board to make such sales.” 

Sec. 2, Certificates of public convenience 
and necessity for supplemental air trans- 
portation and statements of authorizations, 
issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board, are 
hereby validated, ratified, and continued in 
effect according to their terms, notwith- 
standing any contrary determinations by any 
court that the Board lacked power to au- 
thorize the performance of inclusive tour 
charter trips in air transportation. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the substitute committee amend- 
ment be considered as read, printed in 
the Recor, and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
tae Seems of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Alaska will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr, POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, is the 
bill open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Was that a part of the 
unanimous-consent request of the act- 
ing chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the unanimous- 
consent request is adopted then the sub- 
stitute committee amendment will be 
open to amendment at any point. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I did not hear the act- 
ing chairman, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. FRIEDEL], make that as a 
part of his unanimous-consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN, That was the under- 
standing of the Chair of the gentleman’s 
unanimous-consent request. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PICKLE 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pickie: On 
page 3, after line 10, add the following: 

“Sec. 3. Section 401 (e) (6) of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 is amended to read 
as follows: 

~“(6) Any air carrier, other than a sup- 
plemental air carrier, may perform charter 
trips (including inclusive tour charter trips) 
or any other special service, without regard 
to the points named in its certificate, or the 
type of service provided therein, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Board.“ 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
hopeful that this amendment might be 
considered as a clarifying amendment 
and that it might be accepted. The pur- 
pose of the amendment as I stated earlier 
is to provide that the certificated car- 
riers might be able to participate in the 
inclusive tour charter trips on much the 
same basis as the supplemental carriers, 
provided that they comply with the rules 
and regulations of the CAB. 
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Mr. Chairman, your subcommittee 
held long hearings during the discussion 
of this bill and it was discussed over 
and over. This is one of these matters 
where you have two groups, each try- 
ing, of course, to protect his own in- 
terests. 

However, we have come out with a bill 
that we hope will be fair to the supple- 
mentals who are now participating in 
these tours and at the same time will not 
be in any way discriminatory against the 
certificated carriers. 

Mr. Chairman, the economics of the 
matter is that there is controversy. We 
are trying to give you a bill that both 
of the industries can live with. But this 
does produce controversial situations 
upon occasion. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment, if 
adopted, would clarify the statutory lan- 
guage and what I believe is its intent 
and the understanding of the CAB and 
the authorities at this time 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. PICKLE. I shall yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington in just a min- 
ute. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the committee 
report on the bill before us states that, 
“nothing in this bill is intended to limit 
the inclusive tour authority of scheduled 
carriers.” 

This is specific language in the report 
and it gives some direction to the CAB 
to bring about a balance between these 
two sources of transportation. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the bill now pend- 
ing before us today seems to be needed to 
make the competitive forces equal. 

In my opinion the amendment which 
r 175 introduced will equalize this ef- 
ort. 

In simplest terms, the amendment will 
say that when an independent tour op- 
erator has organized his trip, and is 
shopping around to find someone to pro- 
vide the air transportation, he may pur- 
chase that service either from a sched- 
18 airline or from a supplemental air- 

ne. 

A lot has been said during the com- 
mittee consideration of the bill about 
getting recreational travel available to 
the public at the lowest possible price. 
This amendment surely moves in pre- 
cisely that direction. 

I would like to point out that the 
amendment does not put scheduled, cer- 
tificated carriers in the position of being 
able to offer inclusive tours on an un- 
limited basis, to points not named in 
their charter. Whenever a scheduled air- 
line provides an inclusive tour to a loca- 
tion for which it is not certified for serv- 
ice it will always be subject to CAB 
regulation. 

The present Board regulations on this 
point say that a scheduled air carrier 
may perform charter trips and special 
services without regard to the geographic 
locations named in its certificate only to 
the extent of 2 percent of its ordinary 
scheduled revenue mileage. 

I would expect the 2-percent limitation 
would still apply under the new or 
amended regulations, but of course the 
Board will have authority to make such 
changes and adjustments as it deems 
necessary. 
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The point is that this amendment 
would make clear that a scheduled air- 
line is given statutory authority to pro- 
vide charter service. It is also intended 
that within CAB regulations they may 
also provide inclusive tours as defined 
by the Board. 

Now, I repeat again that under the 
present regulations the scheduled car- 
riers may give, first, regular airline serv- 
ice to points as certified on their cer- 
tificate; second, another special service 
that scheduled airlines can give is that 
they may promote other charter oper- 
ations if they abide by the 2-percent 
limitation of total mileage traveled as 
certified by the CAB, and if the charters 
provide that there is an affinity; that is, 
that they are handling groups that have 
a common trait, such as the Lions, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, the Elks, and those 
types of organizations. 

My amendment simply goes one step 
further and says that under this legisla- 
tion, the scheduled carriers could per- 
form inclusive tour-charter trips subject 
to CAB regulations—including their 2- 
percent limitation, and all the other 
stipulations that the chairman of the 
committee has pointed out: the distance, 
the overnight lodging, and transporta- 
tion. If these requirements were met, 
then the scheduled airline could provide 
inclusive tours to geographic points not 
on their particular charter. 

There is some disagreement about 
whether this is needed. The CAB tells 
me that they do not know that this is 
necessary; that they think perhaps the 
language permits it now. Well, there is 
some disagreement, whether it is or it 
is not, and so I am saying we ought to 
say by statute clearly what we believe is 
the intent that regular carriers could do 


S0. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Kornecay, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. PICKLE was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I might 
say to the gentleman in the well that 
we do not oppose this on its merits, the 
problem that we have is that it is new, 
we did not spend time on this. We are 
just trying to correct the problem of the 
Board decisions. 

It is my impression, as the gentleman 
just mentioned, that the CAB can al- 
ready do this, and that they have the 
authority to allow all types of charters 
within their regulations to the sched- 
uled airlines. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would just like 
to make it clear that, while not oppos- 
ing it, many of us on the committee are, 
first, a little hesitant because it is new, 
and second, our impression is that it is 
not needed because they already have 
the authority. 

Mr. PICKLE, Since it is a clarifying 
amendment, according to my intent, I 
think we should add just those five words 
as I originally stated. My amendment 
simply adds the words “including inclu- 
sive tour charter trips.” 
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That amends section 401 of the FAA 
act which applies to certificated carriers. 

As I see it, it does no harm and I think 
it shows a clear intent that ought to be 
put into the law. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. If I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment correctly, it 
would merely place the scheduled car- 
riers on the same basis with respect to 
inclusive tours as the supplemental car- 
riers, subject, of course, to the rules and 
regulations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Mr. PICKLE. That is correct. That last 
statement is important—it is subject to 
the regulation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. They establish these regulations 
now and if this is put in, they will still 
maintain and establish regulations per- 
taining to the supplemental carriers and 
the scheduled carriers. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. That is as to the 
supplemental or the certificated carriers? 

Mr. PICKLE. Yes; including the cer- 
tificated carriers, of course. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. And this is not giv- 
ing the certificated carriers any advan- 
tage over the supplemental carrier? 

Mr. PICKLE. That is right. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the gentleman ought to be 
complimented on the amendment. The 
gentleman is placing into the law in 
effect what is written in the committee's 
report. Therefore, I want to associate 
myself with remarks of the gentleman 
and support his amendment. 

Further, I believe it will also take care 
of the question raised by the gentleman 
from Alaska [Mr. POLLOCK]. 

Therefore, I urge the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee report 
on H.R. 17685 states: 

Nothing in this bill is intended to limit 
the inclusive tour authority of scheduled 
carriers. 


Absent a clear statutory direction to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board I am con- 
cerned that the balance on which today’s 
legislation is prefaced might or could get 
out of line. 

The bill before us today is said to be 
needed in order to make the competitive 
forces equal, The amendment I am intro- 
ducing will truly equalize the effort. 

In simplest terms, this amendment will 
said that when an independent tour 
operator has organized his tour, and is 
shopping around to find someone to pro- 
vide the air transportation, he may pur- 
chase that service either from a sched- 
ules se or from a supplemental air- 

e. 

A lot has been said during committe 
consideration of the bill about getting 
recreational travel available to the public 
at the lowest possible price. This amend- 
ment moves in precisely that direction. 

I would like to point out that the 
amendment does not put scheduled car- 
riers in the position of being able to 


offer inclusive tours on an unlimited 
basis to points not named in their 
charter. Whenever a scheduled line pro- 
vides an inelusive tour to a location 
which it is not certified to serve, it will 
always be subject to CAB regulation. 

Present Board regulations on this 
point say that a scheduled air carrier 
may perform charter trips“ or other 
“special services” without. regard to the 
geographic locations named in its certifi- 
cate, only to the extent of 2 percent of 
its ordinary, scheduled mileage. 

I would expect that this 2-percent limi- 
tation will still apply under any new or 
amended regulations, but, of course, the 
Board will have authority to make such 
adjustments as it deems necessary. 

The point is, that this amendment 
makes clear that when a scheduled air- 
line is given the statutory authority to 
provide charter service, it is also intended 
that, within CAB regulation, they may 
also provide inclusive tours, as defined 
by the Board. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it very 
clear that I oppose this amendment be- 
cause I feel the bill has a very limited 
objective. 

The objective was simply to correct a 
situation which arose from conflicting 
court decisions, and the lack of resolv- 
ing this, when the Supreme Court 
handed down a 4-to-4 decision to re- 
store the situation that existed prior to 
the decision of the second circuit court. 
I do not believe we should go beyond that 
point at this time without further hear- 
ings. 

I think the case for the supplementals 
to have the authority which many of us 
assume they had, which the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
said they have, is desirable. But I am 
wary of going further than that at this 
time. 

I do not think the full measure of the 
possible impact of this amendment has 
been explored with sufficient thorough- 
ness for us to know precisely what its 
effect might be. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Texas. 

I find that we may have some opposi- 
tion to it because of this court case, But 
carrying on, from the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Texas, if there is 
a right of the scheduled airlines in the 
present law, and I do not know why there 
should be any complaint or opposition to 
this, but I want to point to some of the 
wording of the committee report on page 
4 in the middle paragraph which is as 
follows: 

It should be clear, and it is certainly the 
intent of the committee, that nothing in this 
bill is intended to limit the inclusive tour 
authority of scheduled air carriers. 


All that we are doing here is adding 
five words—including inclusive tour 
charter trips. 

I submit, based on the words of the 
report that, all that is involved here is 
a clarifying amendment. If it is not 
needed, then certainly we are not doing 
any damage. But it certainly clarifies 
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the situation and it should be adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BLATNIK 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLATNIK: On 
page 2, line 25, after the word “indirectly” 
insert the following: or“. 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
I shall not need all the time allotted to 
me. I am sure I shall not. Briefly, may 
I make clear that I have been a strong 
supporter from the beginning of the ef- 
fort to encourage the development of 
supplemental airlines. I still am. I agree 
with the committee that there is a need 
for clarification of the existing act, and 
I believe that the language is made clear 
in the bill. It took two court decisions 
contradicting each other further to con- 
fuse the average citizen. 

So I commend the committee in its 
effort to clarify the situation through 
legislation. I think it has been clarified 
even more by the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] 
which was just agreed to. 

At the outset I wish to express my 
complete support for the supplementals. 
But to have a fair and clearly under- 
stood piece of legislation, I want to have 
the record show that I am in complete 
agreement with the committee’s report. 
Certainly I have great respect for the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee. But in reading and rereading the 
language at the bottom of page 2, I am 
not so clear that the language does what 
the report says it is supposed to do. 
See if I am correct: This bill by defini- 
tion prohibits the supplemental from 
selling individual tickets to the public. 

eg that language is clear, is it 
not? 

But as drafted it does not prevent the 
supplemental from operating through a 
tour wholesaler or retailer who in turn 
does deal with individual members of 
the public. I am addressing my remarks 
to that point. The legal people—and 
some legal people have assisted in draw- 
ing up the amendment—assure me that 
by putting the word “or” at the point at 
which I propose, the phrase or to do so 
indirectly” is isolated, which I under- 
stand would be defined as referring to a 
prohibition against a supplemental air- 
line working with the general public in- 
directly through a tour operator or a 
package operator, who in turn would be 
selling individual tickets, which the re- 
port says should be prohibited. 

So briefly reading the language at the 
bottom of page 2, line 22, this bill would 
prohibit a “supplemental air carrier to 
sell or offer for sale an inclusive tour in 
air transportation by selling or offering 
for sale individual tickets directly to 
members of the general public, or to do 
so indirectly” at that point I split the 
phrase by adding or“ making it crystal 
clear “or by controlling, being controlled 
by, or under common control with, a per- 
son authorized by the Board to make 
such sales.” 
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I am certain the added word would 
clarify the language of that prohibition 
without any adverse effects to either the 
regular scheduled or nonscheduled air- 
lines. 

This bill by definition prohibits the 
supplemental from selling individual 
tickets to the public but as drafted does 
not prevent the supplemental from op- 
erating through a tour wholesaler or re- 
tailer who in turn deals with individual 
members of the public. 

By putting the word or“ it isolates 
the phrase or to do so indirectly” which 
the legislative history would have to de- 
fine as referring to a prohibition against 
the supplemental working at the gen- 
eral public through the direct device of 
a tour operator or a package operator 
selling individual tickets. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the gentleman. 
I am sorry to have to disagree with my 
very good friend from Minnesota. This 
is the precise point that was litigated 
in the two cases that went up to the 
Supreme Court with the Second Circuit 
being affirmed 4 to 4. 

It was on the definition of what the 
word “charter” is, and what was meant 
by “indirectly”. If we were to do this in 
this bill and say “or does so indirectly,” 
we would go right back to litigation 
again as to whether or not a tour op- 
erator could sell tickets to the public 
and charter a supplemental airline, be- 
cause we would have cut out the phrase 
“or to do so indirectly.” 

In the subcommittee this was the pre- 
cise point that caused the argument and 
which was compromised by putting in 
the phrase on line 25, page 2, and con- 
tinuing into lines 1 and 2 on page 3. 

I would say to the gentleman, and 
refer to the CAB regulations, section 378, 
that the supplementals cannot sell a 
ticket anyplace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Apams and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. BLATNIK was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, what these 
regulations provide is first, supplement- 
als cannot sell tickets anyplace. They do 
provide for only a tour operator to do 
this, which is carefully defined and set 
up under a series of regulations. So this 
language is precisely drawn with the 
legal intent to be certain that the tour 
operator can sell, but there is to be no 
hanky-panky between the supplemental 
airline and the tour operator, 

I would say to the gentleman each one 
of these tours must be passed by the 
CAB, so that if they are in collusion at 
any time, the scheduled airlines can 
come in to the CAB here and say, “There 
is collusion. These are indirect sales to 
the public by a supplemental airliner. 
Therefore prohibit the sale.” 

The CAB is in agreement with that 
principle. 

The committee is—as represented by 
four Members on the floor, Mr. BROYHILL 
of Virginia, Mr. Kornecay, Mr. POLLOCK, 
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and later the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PrckILEIJ, and established the precise 
point the gentleman in the well is talk- 
ing about, which is to have a prohibited 
indirect sale, but the language of the 
gentleman would prohibit the tour oper- 
ator and, in effect, put us right back here 
where the second circuit was, and that 
is why we opposed the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(On request of Mr. ANDREWs of North 
Dakota, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
BLATNIK was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, is it the purpose simply to 


carry out the committee language on 


page 2, that no aircraft carrier will be 
permitted to do indirectly what it is pro- 
hibited to do directly? 

Mr. BLATNIK. That is correct. We 
made it clear: What they cannot do di- 
rectly, they also cannot do indirectly. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I think this is clear. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in full support 
of the amendment. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alaska. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, is it 
not the purpose of the amendment by 
the gentleman from Minnesota to make 
it abundantly clear what this Congress 
should be doing as a matter of policy, 
and that is whether it should be adopt- 
ing a policy to allow supplemental air 
carriers to get business through indi- 
vidual solicitation by a tour operator? 
We have to decide whether this is right 
or not. Regardless of what was carried 
in the lawsuit, the supplemental air 
carrier has never been allowed to put 
together tours of individual people from 
different places. They are allowed to 
handle group transportation, special 
transportation flights. 

This is to make it abundantly clear 
they cannot do it indirectly if they can- 
not do it directly. Is this not the case? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is correct. This only clarifies 
what the gentleman means and makes 
sure they will not either directly or in- 
directly control a person authorized by 
the Board to make the sales. 

Mr. Chairman, with respect to the able 
gentleman from Washington, I am sure 
the gentleman is sincere, but what does 
the gentleman understand the word in- 
directly” to mean? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, the word 
“indirectly” is to see they cannot indi- 
rectly sell tickets through a tour agent 
or tour operator where, in other words, 
the supplemental has put a sham or 
somebody out in front and is selling the 
tickets. That is what this is for. 

What the gentleman wants to do has 
been accomplished. 

What I would say to the gentleman 
from Alaska and the gentleman in the 
well is, what they are seeking to do is 
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precisely what was litigated in the Second 
Circuit. The policy was set in 1962 when 
the act was changed. We put the non- 
skeds out of business and created the 
supplementals and put the scheduled air- 
lines into business, and as part of that 
the supplementals were to be able to have 
charters. They have to have charters 
from the Defense Department, and to 
have the charters from the Defense De- 
partment, the military requires 40 per- 
cent of their business to be civilian, and 
in order to have 40 percent of their busi- 
ness civilian, they have to have the abil- 
ity to charter their equipment to tours 
and tour agents such as we have allowed 
for in the bill. 3 

That was the precise thing, I say to 
the gentleman from Minnesota, which 
was before the committee. I believe we 
have accomplished exactly what the gen- 
tleman wants to do, whereas his amend- 
ment would put us right back into un- 
fortunate litigation. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I said in addressing the 
Members when we started that this com- 
mittee had a decision to make, and it was 
a decision to be fair. In my opinion this 
amendment is not fair, and I am not 
accusing the gentleman from Minnesota 
of offering anything that is not fair, but 
as I interpret the amendment, this will 
kill the intent of the bill, which is to be 
fair to both sides. 

We have not done the precise things 
that either side wanted. We did what we 
thought was best for America, to keep 
the supplementals going under appro- 
priate regulation. 

I do believe this amendment would kill 
the inclusive tours for the supplemental 
airlines. I do not believe the word “or” 
ought to be in there. 

I will say once more what I said before, 
the committee in its wisdom did not try 
to determine anything about which class 
of carriers should be favored. We said we 
wanted to be fair, and we wanted a 
say transportation system in this 

and. 

There is no one who has been a better 
champion of the scheduled airlines than 
I have been ever since I have been a 
member of the committee. I will be in 
the future, because I believe they have 
done a great job. 

I stood against the supplemental air 
carriers in 1962, determined that those 
which were not safe and were not fi- 
nancially able should not fly through the 
skies to kill people. At the end of the 
conference, which was one of the longest 
conferences this House ever had, I was 
the only single Member who stood fast. 
I said that I would never allow it, and 
that I would take the floor of the House 
the first time an air crash came and 
accuse every Member of Congress who 
supported unsafe air service of perpetu- 
ating danger and killing people. For that 
reason 17 of the supplementals were put 
out of business, But I believe the remain- 
ing 13 do a good job. They mean nothing 
to me. They do not come into my terri- 
tory. But I want to be fair to them. I 
believe Congress wants to be fair to 
them. I believe the bill is fair. 

I do not believe the word “or” ought 
to be in here. I urge that the amendment 
be defeated. 
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Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time to oppose the amendment, and I do 
so reluctantly. I am in agreement with 
the intent of the gentleman who has of- 
fered his amendment. 

I wish I could tell the gentleman how 
many drafts were made in the subcom- 
mittee in the attempt to find language 
we thought would be fair both to the 
supplemental and to the certificated air 
carriers. We have come before you today 
with what we believe is fair language. 

I submitted additional views, still 
striving for what I thought was perhaps 
a better statement. 

I believe the amendment we adopted 
earlier does clarify this to some extent. 

I believe what we are trying to say by 
this bill is what we need to say in passing 
legislation. It is an involved subject. We 
need something to clarify it. 

We would do two or three things in 
addition. 

We would say to the supplemental air 
carriers, “You do not engage in this in- 
dividual ticket selling, and you do not 
engage in these tour operations.“ We also 
would say to the tour operators, some of 
whom have become very bold in their 
offerings to the public, “You must offer 
these tickets strictly as outlined by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board.” 

But in my opinion we are also saying 
to the CAB, “You must establish rules 
and regulations for these tour operations, 
for these individual ticket sales, that will 
be fair to both.” 

If we adopt the language of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, I am concerned this may 
greatly curtail the operations of the sup- 
plemental carriers to the extent they 
really would not be in business, or else 
it might throw the matter back into the 
court. We are not trying to do damage 
to either side. 

It seems to me we can live with the 
language in the bill. 

We are saying by this legislation that 
the CAB should keep within the man- 
date that the Congress intended. That 
is, that they are primarily to go to the 
supplemental carriers. Still, the sched- 
uled carriers need consideration, and it 
is good policy to make the business as 
competitive as possible. This is an old 
fight. We heard evidence submitted to 
our committee by many groups. The 
boldest of the tour operators and the 
operators engaged in this field of activity 
testified on this, and some of the ad- 
vertisements appear to violate what I 
think was their authority, I am trying 
to arrive here at what I think is a rea- 
sonable use of the sale of individual 
tickets. Although I am in sympathy with 
what the gentleman offered, I think this 
would go to an extreme that would not 
be desirable at this point, and therefore 
I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Gentlemen, it seems to me that we 
have one basic policy to adopt or reject, 
so far as this legislation is concerned. I do 
not know, whether you understand all of 
the words involved in this legislation or 
not. The question we have to determine 
today is whether or not we are going to 
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allow supplemental air carriers to get 
business through individual ticket sales. 
That is all that is involved here. We have 
established that they cannot do this di- 
rectly, but what this bill is going to do 
is authorize them to do it indirectly. 

Now, I am just as much interested as 
the chairman in fair play. It was a beau- 
tiful speech he made a few moments 
ago, and I agree with what he says— 
that he wants to be fair to both sides. I 
do, also. The long-established practice 
has been that supplemental air carriers 
are authorized to handle group tours. 
They cannot handle flights by individual 
ticket sales. If we allow individual ticket 
sales to be made by a tour operator or 
by a travel agent until such agent can 
accumulate enough individual sales to 
put together a group tour, then we are 
defeating the very thing we have tried 
for so many years in this Congress to 
protect for the scheduled air carriers. 

I do not see any other issue here. It is 
a question of whether you let the sup- 
plemental air carrier do indirectly what 
he is not allowed to be directly. The is- 
sue as I see it is whether or not you are 
going to allow the supplemental air car- 
riers to put together tours through in- 
dividual ticket sales. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POLLOCK. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am going to ask a 
question. for clarification. As I under- 
stand it, a tour operator or a travel 
agency in my hometown or yours, let us 
say, decides to arrange a tour to go from 
Los Angeles, Calif., to Miami, Fla. 
That travel agent or tour operator 
whatever you might call him—contacts 
100 people and sells them individual tick- 
ets for this specific tour. Now, this is 
what is meant, as I understand it, by the 
language. The supplemental air car- 
rier cannot own that travel agency in- 
directly. 

Mr, POLLOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But the supple- 
mental must deal with a tour operator or 
a travel agency, and the travel agency 
must sell those individuals tickets in 
order to get a group together. So it is 
not the supplemental air carrier sell- 
ing the tickets individually but the tour 
operator or the travel agency getting 
the group together for the trip. 

Mr. POLLOCK. If I may respond to 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, what he has said is absolutely 
correct. What he has not done, though, 
is go far enough to see the evil in this 
proposal. When someone comes in who 
lives in San Francisco and he has to go 
to Miami, he goes in to the travel agent 
and the travel agent says, “There is no 
point in going to the regularly sched- 
uled airline, because it will cost you x 
dollars and I am trying to put together 
a tour and we can save you $40 or $50 or 
$60 on it.“ So you are taking away the 
business of the regularly scheduled air- 
lines. I happen to think it is wrong to 
take away the cream during the tourist 
season and let the regular scheduled air- 
lines run the regular scheduled routes 
all year round. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr, POLLOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. The gentleman. is 
talking about something else. He is not 
talking about inclusive tours. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I think I am. 

Mr. STAGGERS. The rules with refer- 
ence to the inclusive tours state that 
there must be three stops, it must take 
7 days, you must pay for the hotel 
reservations and ground transportation, 
and must pay 110 percent of what one 
riding the regular airlines would have to 
pay for air transportation to the same 
points. 

I would ask the gentleman from 
Alaska is any man going to pay 110 per- 
cent for what he can get for 100 percent. 

Mr, POLLOCK. Yes, I think he would, 
because this would include his ground 
transportation, his meals and lodging, 
in addition to the air transportation 
ticket. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Well, unless you are 
going to Miami I do not think anyone 
would. You are talking about group 
charters. That is an entirely different 
thing. You can go from one point to 
another, but that would be an affinity 
group charter. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I am talking about 
group tours. 

Mr. STAGGERS. But you are not talk- 
ing about inclusive tours. The supple- 
mentals do have the right to charter with 
groups and that is right, but that is not 
the fight which is involved on the floor 
of the House today, 

Mr. POLLOCK, I will say to my dear 
friend from West Virginia you are cor- 
rect, so far as you state the issue, but 
you are here authorizing the supplemen- 
tal air carrier to pick off individual sales 
through an agent, and thus taking busi- 
ness directly away from the scheduled 
air carriers who have responsibility for 
year around transportation, not just dur- 
ing the lucrative tourist seasons. Some of 
these scheduled carriers have marginal 
operations at best so far as profits are 
concerned, especially in the more 
sparsely settled areas of the country, and 
I think its wrong to allow the supple- 
mentals to step in and skim the cream 
off, leaving only the skimmed milk, as it 
were, for those carriers with the contin- 
uing responsibility. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alaska has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ZABLOCKI 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Antendment offered by Mr. ZaLOcRT: On 
page 2, line 15, after “trips”, strike out the 
comma and “including inclusive tour charter 
trips,”’. 

On page 2,, line 16, before “other”, insert 
the following: “including inclusive tour char- 
ter trips in interstate and overseas air trans- 
portations,”. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment proposed can rightfully be 
called the balance-of-payments amend- 
ment to this legislation. I have carefully 
read the report, particularly the views of 
the Department of State as well as the 
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comments of the Department of Com-- 
merce, I note that these two Depart- 
ments are not in harmony. Of course, 
this is not unusual. But I do want to 
point out to the Committee that the De- 
partment of Commerce maintains that 
this legislation would be helpful and 
have a useful balance-of-payments ef- 
fect. In other words, that inclusive tours 
in the continental United States, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
would be in line with the administra- 
tion’s efforts to reduce the travel gap by 
encouraging Americans to take vaca- 
tions within the dollar area. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment would 
reduce the travel gap, because inclusive 
tour charters travel would be within the 
continental United States and territor- 
ies of the United States. 

Some will argue that this amendment 
will preclude inclusive tour charter 
trips abroad, thus discourage foreign 
tourists visiting the United States. I 
want to point out, however, that the 
State Department letter on page 6 of the 
committee report states—and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
AvAIR] raised this very interesting 
point—namely, the Department notes 
that one consideration which might 
hamper the development of an extensive 
international inclusive tour program by 
the supplemental airlines is the reluc- 
tance which many foreign countries, 
particularly in Europe, have shown to- 
ward such charter services. 

Their reluctance has been based on 
their concern that this charter activity 
will divert traffic from their scheduled 
international air carriers. Should not we 
have the same concern as to what extent 
the supplemental carriers will divert 
traffic from our scheduled international 
air carriers? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. If I may conclude. 

I would further point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, the Department of Commerce in its 
letter states that development of inclu- 
sive tour charters would generate a very 
useful balance-of-payments effect. Fur- 
ther, the Commerce Department letter 
states: 

The inclusive tour service is highly de- 
veloped in Europe, and is particularly attrac- 
tive to persons in the lower income groups 
who otherwise would be financially unable to 
visit this country. 


Apparently Commerce is referring to 
charter services including inclusive tours 
within Europe. Therefore I believe, Mr. 
Chairman, I submit my proposal would 
enhance the administration’s objectives 
to bring about a better balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. I would like to point out 
to the gentleman—and I understand the 
concern of the gentleman—but I believe 
that this would be the “reverse balance- 
of-payments” amendment. Because un- 
der this ruling that we presently have the 
same tour operator could charter a plane 
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for Americans to go.to Europe, but the 
money stays within the American system 
because the American tour operator re- 
ceives the original payment, and the pay- 
ment goes to an American charter, and 
therefore you have the funds staying 
here. If you cut off American competition 
then both American nationals going 
abroad and foreign nationals who wish 
to come to the United States must deal 
with the foreign tour operator, and with 
a foreign carrier, and therefore Ameri- 
can funds go abroad and European funds 
are prevented from coming here. 

The reason that they mentioned that 
certain European nations have been 
reluctant about this is for this precise 
point, many of them have monopolies 
as to their air carriers, and they do not 
want to see their money going to Ameri- 
can carriers. That is why they are a little 
reluctant. But the State Department says 
from a foreign relations standpoint the 
Department of State has not objected to 
the proposed legislation on what I be- 
lieve the gentleman is saying, and I hope 
the gentleman will bring this amend- 
ment back and let competition continue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ZABLOcKI 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The argument of the 
gentleman would have some credence, 
as far as the gentleman from Wisconsin 
is concerned, if the gentleman from 
Washington would document his claim 
with substantiating statistics. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr, ZABLOCKI]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POLLOCK 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Pollock: On 
page 2, beginning with line 14, strike out all 
material through page 3, line 2, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(33) ‘supplemental air transportation’ 
means charter trips in air transportation, 
other than the transportation of mail by 
aircraft, authorized by a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity issued pursuant 
to section 401 (d) (3) of this Act. The term 
‘supplemental air transportation’ includes 
inclusive tour charter trips in air transporta- 
tion, 1. e., travel packages, including charter 
air transportation, lodging and such surface 
transportation and other land arrangements 
as are appropriate, offered at one all-inclu- 
sive price and sold by a supplemental air car- 
rier or by a tour operator or travel agent to 
members of a specific group or groups orga- 
nized for purposes other than for travel; 
however, nothing in this paragraph shall per- 
mit a supplemental air carrier to sell or offer 
for sale, directly or indirectly, any inclusive 
tour in air transportation or any other air 
transportation to individual members of the 
general public, except as provided in section 
417, nor shall such supplemental air carrier 
accomplish same through a tour operator or 
travel agent, or by controlling, being con- 
tolled by, or acting in consort or under com- 
mon control with a person authorized by 
the Board to make such individual ticket 
sales directly or indirectly to members of 
the general public. Nothing in this Act shall 
prevent a State, the District of Columbia or 
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a possession of the United States from exer- 
cising jurisdiction of the sale of inclusive 
tour charter trips by supplemental air car- 
riers.” 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I will 
try to be very brief. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment goes 
to the heart of the same problem that we 
were discussing a minute ago. I intended 
to offer this amendment if the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BLATNIK] was not adopted 
by the conference, and it was not. 

My amendment delineates the parti- 
cular area or issue in this bill which is 
disturbing to me, and that is whether or 
not a supplemental air carrier shall have 
the right. to put together tours by in- 
dividual ticket sales—directly. or indi- 
rectly. 

They have not previously been able to 
do this. The bill authorizes them to do 
it unless this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Members to 
adopt the amendment. 

The last sentence in the amendment 
reads: 

Nothing in this Act shall prevent a State, 
the District of Columbia or a possession of 
the United States from exercising jursidic- 
tion of the sale of inclusive tour charter trips 
by supplemental air carriers. 


Mr. Chairman, the purpose of that 
provision is simply to allow a State to 
control supplemental air carrier opera- 
tions within its own borders. I do not be- 
lieve that just any company which is set 
up as a supplemental air carrier without 
adequate controls or safe aircraft or 
adequate financial basis should be able to 
go into any State and simply set up a 
business there utilizing a travel agent 
or tour agent to put together tour pack- 
ages through individual ticket sales to 
people to go anywhere in the United 
States or elsewhere. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it would 
give a State or the District of Columbia 
or a territory the right to determine 
whether or not those people were quali- 
fied to be in business in the first place. 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am only going to 
speak briefly because I know the hour 
is late. But I would just say that this 
was not before the committee; it is 
not within the purpose of this legisla- 
tion, and I think the amendment ought 
to be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alaska [Mr. POLLOCK]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other 
amendments to be offered? If not, the 
question is on the committee amendment, 
as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rocers of Colorado, Chairman, of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 17685) to amend 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 with 
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respect to the definition of “supple- 
mental air transportation,” and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
1254, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole? If not, the question is on the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. POLLOCK. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Pottock moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 17685 to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

— motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a similar Senate bill (S. 
3566) to amend the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 with respect to the definition of 
“supplemental air transportation,” and 
for other purposes. 

T Clerk read the title of the Senate 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

That was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3566 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (33) of subsection (a) of section 101 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(33). ‘Supplemental air transportation’ 
means charter trips, including inclusive tour 
charter trips, in air transportation, other 
than the transportation of mail by aircraft, 
rendered pursuant to a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity issued pursuant 
to section 401 (d) (3) of this Act to sup- 
plement the scheduled service authorized by 
certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity issued pursuant to section 401(d) (1) 
and (2) of this Act.” 

Sec. 2. Certificate of public convenience 
and necessity for supplemental air transpor- 
tation and statements of authorization, is- 
sued by the Civil Aeronautics Board, are 
hereby validated, ratified, and continued in 
effect according to their terms, notwith- 
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standing any contrary determination by any 
court that the Board lacked power to author- 
ize the performance of inclusive tour charter 
trips in air transportation. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. STAGGERS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. STAGGERS moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of S. 3566 and to insert 
in Heu thereof the provisions of H.R. 17685, 
as passed, as follows: 

“That paragraph (33) of section 101 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(33) “Supplemental air rtation” 
means charter trips, including inclusive tour 
charter trips, in air transportation, other 
than the transportation of mail by aircraft, 
rendered pursuant to a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity issued pursuant 
to section 401(d)(3) of this Act to supple- 
ment the scheduled service authorized by 
certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity issued pursuant to sections 401(d) (1) 
and (2) of this Act. Nothing in this para- 
graph shall permit a supplemental air car- 
rier to sell or offer for sale an inclusive tour 
in air transportation by selling or offering 
for sale individual tickets directly to mem- 
bers of the general public, or to do so in- 
directly by controlling, being controlled by, 
or under common control with, a person 
authorized by the Board to make such sales.’ 

“Sec. 2. Certificates of public convenience 
and necessity for supplemental air transpor- 
tation and statements of authorizations, is- 
sued by the Civil Aeronautics Board, are 
hereby validated, ratified, and continued in 
effect according to their terms, notwith- 
standing any contrary determinations by any 
court that the Board lacked to au- 
thorize the performance of inclusive tour 
charter trips in air tion. 

“Sec. 3. Section 401 (e) (6) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(6) Any air carrier, other than a supple- 
mental air carrier, may perform charter trips 
(including inclusive tour charter trips) or 
any other special service, without regard to 
the points named in its certificate, or the 
type of service provided therein, under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Board.’” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 17685) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVES- 
TIGATE CAMPAIGN EXPENDI- 
TURES 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 1239, 90th 
Congress, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the Special Committee To In- 
vestigate Campaign Expenditures the 
following Members: of the House: Mr. 
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O'Nemt’ of Massachusetts, chairman; 
Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mr. Davis of Georgia, 
Mr. Devine of Ohio, and Mr. KYL of 
Iowa. 


MRS, SOPHIE MICHALOWSKA 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 5233) for 
the relief of Mrs. Sophie Michalowska, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as 
follows: 

Page 2, after line 14, insert: 

“Sec. 3. Mrs. Sophie Michalowska is hereby 
relieved from any liability for payment to 
the United States of the amount of any in- 
come tax imposed under the laws of the 
United States on the sum referred to in the 
first section of this Act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, did the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina discuss this 
with any of the members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, or with any of 
the Private Calendar objectors? 

I do not recall any conversation the 
ne had with me concerning this 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, we have checked 
this with the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. With Mr. 
ARENDS of Illinois? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Les, sir. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, what is the 
nature of the bill? What does the bill do? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I ask the gentleman 
to explain very briefly, because I have no 
desire to take time. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
bill for a private claim to this lady who 
worked for the American Embassy in 
Poland. Frankly, she was accused of do- 
ing underground work and spying for the 
U.S. Government. 

Mr. GROSS. Has this bill previously 
been objected to? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Not that I know of. 
It passed the House and the Senate, and 
the Senate put an amendment on to re- 
lieve her of having to pay any income tax 
on this money. 

Mr. GROSS. It is all square, as I re- 
member, with the bill as it was passed in 
behalf of a citizen of Hungary who 
worked for the American Embassy. 

Mr. ASHMORE. There is precedent for 
it. One in 1965 and one in 1966. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZING EXPENDITURES IN- 
CURRED BY THE SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE TO INVESTIGATE CAM- 
PAIGN EXPENDITURES TO BE 
PAID. FROM THE CONTINGENT 
FUND OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Resolution 1281. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1281 

Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the investigation authorized by H. Res. 1239, 
Ninetieth Congress, incurred by the Special 
Committee To Investigate Campaign Ex- 
penditures, 1968, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $50,000, includ- 
ing expenditures for employment of experts, 
special counsel, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by said committee, signed by 
the chairman of the committee, and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

SEC. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia if not otherwise 
engaged. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a bill and a concur- 
rent resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 12843. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; and 

H. Con. Res. 806. Concurrent resolution 
granting authority for the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate to 
sign enrolled bills and joint resolutions not- 
withstanding any adjournment of the two 
Houses until September 4, 1968. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendment in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res, 805. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for adjournment of the House from 
Friday, August 2, 1968, until 12 o’clock 
meridian, Wednesday, September 4, 1968, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 3638) 
entitled An act to extend for 3 years 
the authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make indemnity payments to 
dairy farmers for milk required to be 
withheld from commercial markets be- 
cause it contains residues of chemicals 
registered and approved for use by the 
Federal Government.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate receded from its amendment No. 
3 to the bill (H.R. 16027) entitled “An 
act to amend title 38, United States Code, 
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to provide increases in rates of compen- 
sation for disabled veterans, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate receded from its amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 14367) entitled An act to 
authorize the disposal of beryl ore from 
the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
16363) entitled “An act to clarify and 
otherwise amend the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act, to provide for cooperation 
with appropriate State agencies with 
respect to State poultry products inspec- 
tion programs, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 1093) entitled “An act 
to amend and clarify the reemployment 
provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, and for other 
purposes.“ 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, and 3 to the bill (H.R. 
18706) entitled An act making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the follow- 
ing titles: 

S. 633. An act to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States by strengthening 
and improving the Foreign Service person- 
nel system of the U.S. Information Agency 
through establishment of a Foreign Service 
Information Officer Corps; 

S. 1504. An act to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration. Act of 1961, 
as amended, to provide for loans for enter- 
prises to supplement farm income and for 
farm conversion to recreation, remove the 
annual ceiling on insured loans, increase 
the amount of unsold insured loans that may 
be made out of the fund, raise the aggre- 
gate annual limits on grants, establish a 
flexible loan interest rate, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2269. An act to amend the act of August 
27, 1954, relative to the unlawful seizure of 
fishing vessels of the United States by for- 
eign countries; and 

S. 3095. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend and improve the pro- 
grams relating to the training of nursing 
and other health professions and allied 
health professions personnel, the program 
relating to student aid for such personnel, 
and the program relating to health research 
facilities, and for other purposes, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THE WEEK AND 
FOR THE WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 4, 
1968 
Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent to address the 

House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

Michigan? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, Mr, Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader the 
program for the rest of this week and 
the program for when we reconvene on 
September 4. : 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gram for the rest of this week is to agree 
to a Senate amendment to the adjourn- 
ment resolution. 

I assume that the program for the 
gentleman is to head for Miami as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. And to have 
a very enjoyable and successful week. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
gentleman has such. 

Mr. Speaker, in response to the inquiry 
of the gentleman about the program for 
next month, the House, of course, will 
adjourn until September 4, 1968. 

The program for Wednesday and the 
balance of that week is as follows: 

H. R. 14314, trust funds for educational 
scholarships and child care centers, with 
an open rule and 1 hour of debate; 

H.R, 15045, amending the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, 
with an open rule and 1 hour of de- 
bate; 

S. 2511, crude pine gum price support, 
pin an open rule and 1 hour of debate; 
an 

H.R. 10564, marketing orders on pears 
for canning or freezing, with an open 
rule and 1 hour of debate. 

This announcement is made subject 
to the usual reservation that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time 
and that any further program may be 
announced later, 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON SEP- 
TEMBER 4 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule on Wednesday, September 4, 1968, 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR INSERTIONS 
IN THE RECORD DURING THE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members of the 
House may be permitted to make in- 
sertions in the Recorp following the ad- 
journment until September 4; and, Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to that request I 
should like to advise, as authorized by 
the Joint Committee on Printing, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is scheduled for 
printing August 8, 15, 22, and 29, Copy 
for printing in Extensions of Remarks 
shall be submitted to the Government 
Printing Office or to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp clerk in the Capitol. The order 
shall not apply to any subject matter 
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which may have occurred, or to any 
speech delivered after August 2, 1968. 

Mr. Speaker, I renew my request that 
Members may be permitted to make in- 
sertions in the Recorp following adjourn- 
ment until September 4. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT TO SEPTEMBER 4, 
1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 805, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. Í 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Senate Amendment: On page 1, line 2, 
strike out “House” and insert “Congress.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 


homa? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AID TO IMPACTED AREAS 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
as I am sure my colleagues here in the 
House will recall, after a long, hard bat- 
tle we were able to add $91 million to 
the second supplemental appropriations 
bill to provide full entitlement funding 
for the aid to impacted school areas pro- 
gram. However, the Bureau of the Budg- 
et and the administration apparently feel 
that it is not the Congress which is go- 
ing to determine whether or not this 
program is going to be funded, but the 
executive branch. 

The second supplemental specifically 
provided that the “funds were to remain 
available until July 31, 1968.” That date 
expired last night, and the administra- 
tion has seen fit to refuse to release this 
money for eligible school districts 
throughout the Nation. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure many of my colleagues will agree 
that, in this instance, the administration 
has clearly and flatly failed to carry out 
the intent of the Congress. 

I have long held the belief, and have so 
stated many times, that the Congress and 
the administration have a very basic re- 
sponsibility here to provide assistance 
and relief to those school districts whose 
fiscal and programing problems are com- 
plicated by the fact that many of their 
students are from families connected 
with Federal and military installations. 
These families, of course, do not con- 
tribute to the local tax rolls. The prob- 
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lem of funding these schools have been 
increased, particularly on the west coast, 
by our commitment in Vietnam, where 
we have military installations serving 
our logistical needs in Southeast Asia 
and elsewhere in the Pacific theater of 
operations. Loss of Public Law 874 funds 
in my own State of California by this 
action, for instance, amounts to over $15 
million. 

I believe the Congress has fulfilled its 
obligation in authorizing the necessary 
funds. Just yesterday, the Senate again 
indicated its support by approving an 
amendment to the foreign aid bill pro- 
viding that all unobligated economic as- 
sistance funds, with the exception of De- 
velopment Loan funds and Alliance for 
Progress loans, would also be frozen un- 
less the administration funds the im- 
pacted areas program as specifically au- 
thorized by the Congress. 

I cannot indicate too strongly the det- 
rimental effect this refusal by the ad- 
ministration to release the $91 million 
provided by the Supplemental Appropri- 
ations Act will have on school districts 
serving large numbers of military and 
civil service families. Quite frankly, I 
am wondering just what priority the ad- 
ministration is willing to give to the edu- 
cation of the youth of America. 

The matter, at least for the moment, 
appears to be out of the jurisdiction of 
the Congress. I make these remarks to- 
day merely as a statement of my own 
continued support for this program, and 
to express my great disappointment at 
the decision of the administration to 
withhold these funds which were author- 
ized by the Congress to assist this im- 
portant domestic education program. 

Once again, we find the noble words of 
this administration unmatched by deeds. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON SIGNS PU- 
CINSKI-CLARK JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY BILL 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day at a very impressive ceremony at the 
White House, President Johnson signed 
into law H.R. 12120 which is the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Act of 1968. 

This was a particularly proud moment 
for me for with the President’s signa- 
ture, the Pucinski-Clark Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act of 1968 formally came into 
being. 

I know of no greater contribution that 
we in Congress can make toward bring- 
ing about law and order in America than 
to provide the communities with signifi- 
cant assistance to develop effective pre- 
vention programs to help young people 
avoid becoming young criminals. 

H.R. 12120 provides meaningful assist- 
ance to local communities to develop 
preventive programs, rehabilitation pro- 
grams, diagnostic facilities, trained per- 
sonnel to deal with young people’s 
problems, and encourages the States to 
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develop a comprehensive plan to meet 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

It should be a source of great concern 
to all of us that recent studies show 96 
percent of those released from American 
prisons return to prison within a period 
of 36 months, 

This staggering recidivist rate is really 
the shame of our Nation. 

The record file shows that almost in 
each instance adult criminals start out 
as juvenile delinquents. 

It should be a source of great concern 
to us that 8 out of every 10 automobile 
thefts in this country, 7 out of every 10 
robberies, and 5 out of every 10 bur- 
glaries in America are committed by 
persons under 21 years of age. 

Nor can we ignore the tragic fact that 
the single group in America, which ac- 
counts for the largest number of arrests, 
is the 15-and-16-year-old age group. 

The legislation which President John- 
son signed into law has as its main thrust 
the development of effective prevention 
facilities for those young people about 
to become delinquents and rehabilitative 
facilities for those who have strayed into 
lawlessness in an effort to save them be- 
fore they become hardened adult crim- 
inals. Yesterday’s ceremony at the White 
House, Mr. Speaker, was the high point 
in my legislative career for I know of 
no greater contribution that a man can 
make than to invest in the welfare of 
the young people of this Nation. 

It is with great pride that I include 
in the Recorp today President Johnson’s 
very inspiring message which he deliv- 
ered as he signed this landmark’s legis- 
lation. 

H.R. 12120 now establishes partner- 
ship between the Federal Government 
and local communities to make a most 
significant contribution in the war on 
crime. 

‘ Mr. Johnson's excellent remarks fol- 
ow: 

Mayor Washington, distinguished members 
of the Senate, and House of Representatives, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

It is very hard for us to think of two sad- 
der words than juvenile delinquency. They 
speak of wasted youth and they speak of 
worried families. Too often they speak of 
reformatories that do not reform the child 
and do not resolve the problem. 

In 1964, 400,000 American boys and girls 
awaited trial behind bars. One of every six 
American boys will go to juvenile court be- 
fore that boy is 18 years of age. About half 
of those arrested for major crimes of vio- 
lence are now under 24 years of age. 

The bill that we will sign this morning 
promises a fundamental reform of this trag- 
edy. This bill is designed to prevent juvenile 
delinquency. 

It is designed to save a youngster from 
committing his first offense. 

It gives funds to states and to cities for 
youth programs. 

It helps local communities to train experts 
on how to combat juvenile crime. 

This bill will rehabilitate life and renew 
hope. 

N offers funds for bold projects to help 
young lawbreakers. 

It will help build new facilities to help re- 
claim the delinquents, not just to punish 
the delinquents. 

It assists police and other public agencies 
to come up with modern and compassionate 
answers to the stubborn problems of juve- 
nile crime. 

But this law is just the beginning. Crimi- 
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nals are made and not born. They are made 
by slums, they are made by bad schools, by 
bad health, by idleness and by despair, 

And until we get around to curing those 
ills, we cannot cure crime and we cannot 
stop violence. 

Anyone who promises a cheaper solution 
promises a fake and a false solution, We 
want to guarantee every young American a 
life of fulfillment, not violence. 

The intelligence and moral energy of young 
Americans are greater forces today than ever 
before. They must be a force for good and 
not evil for constructive and not destructive 
ends. 

This is the end of this bill. It serves the 
urgent aims and the highest hopes of all of 
our youth and all of our people. 

Iam very proud that some of the outstand- 
ing leaders of the Congress, in the Senate 
and in the House, have given years of dedi- 
cated effort to helping bring about this meas- 
ure today that I am so proud to affix my 
name to. 

Thank you very much. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF RAIL 
PASSENGER SERVICE 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members probably know, the House 
Commerce Committee is actively consid- 
ering a bill concerning the discontinu- 
ance of rail passenger service, I have al- 
ready expressed my support for taking a 
closer look at this matter, and making 
a strong effort to preserve our passenger 
system. 

It is good to note that the editorial 
board of Life magazine has expressed 
this same view, and at this point in the 
Recor, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
print the article from the August 2, 1968, 
issue of Life: 


As THE IRON Horse HEADS FOR PASTURE 


At the rate the great long-distance trains 
are disappearing, scenes such as those on 
pp. 36D-50 may soon qualify as nostalgic 
memorabilia of a vanished age—like stereopt- 
icon views of horse-drawn trolleys. In the past 
10 years, 858 intercity trains have disap- 
peared, among them such reverberating 
names as the 20th Century Limited, the Lark 
and the Chief. 

Oddly enough, the people now most eager 
to do away with the great trains are the rail- 
road operators themselves. They say that 
they are losing a half billion dollars a year 
carrying passengers in a country where every- 
body wants to fly or drive his own car. Some 
experts argue that the loss is nowhere near 
that great, but everybody agrees that the 
railroads lose money on passengers. This be- 
ing a free-enterprise country, the railroads 
say that if the demand is not capable of sup- 
porting the expense, they should be free to 
eliminate the service. 

That may be simple marketplace eco- 
nomics, but there is nothing simple about 
the economics of transportation. The money 
that the consumer spends on tickets or tolls 
is only part of it. Think of the billions spent 
on superhighways and interchanges and those 
gasoline taxes that—unlike most taxes—can 
only be spent on roads. Think of the millions 
that must now be spent (and not just by air 
travelers) to improve airports to relieve the 
crowded air. The railroads, too, in the early 
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days especially, had a preferred position at 
the public trough. But now they are less 
eager to be subsidized because they don’t 
want to incur the public obligations that go 
with it. They want to be free to make money 
on freight alone. Commuter trains, perhaps 
with public funds, they might accept—but 
long-distance trains, no. It may be that the 
real interest of the country would dictate 
that some form of railroad passenger busi- 
ness coast to coast should be supported at 
the expense of a few interchanges or airport 
runways. We'll never know as long as we have 
no national transport policy. 

Optimists thought we might get one with 
the creation of the new Department of Trans- 
portation, but its powers were seriously con- 
stricted in the very legislation that gave it 
birth. Now a cry for national transport priori- 
ties has come from a most unlikely source. 
The normally somnolent Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which regulates the rail- 
roads, has petitioned Congress to study the 
future of railroad passengers. 

Usually one more elaborate study of a prob- 
lem is just what we don’t need. But a study 
of their great trains. That makes sense, too. 
needs might just make good sense. The ICC 
has also asked Congress, at least for the dura- 
tion of its own study, to give it power to deny 
the urge of the railroads to derail the last 
of their great trains. That make sense, too. 
By the time we find we need those trains, 
there may be none left to save. 


OPPOSITION TO THE FREEZE ON IM- 
PACTED AREAS SCHOOL AID 
FUNDS ANNOUNCED ON JULY 31 BY 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to voice my strong opposition to 
the action taken by the President on 
July 31 to freeze the impacted areas 
funds—funds which this body deter- 
mined necessary if the Congress is to 
meet its commitment to the school dis- 
tricts across our land as expressed in 
Public Law 874. 

On June 11, this body approved an 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentlelady from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK] to 
add an additional $91 million to the sec- 
ond supplemental appropriation bill. The 
amendment, identical to an amendment 
which I had also drafted, enabled this 
Congress to provide the funds necessary 
to meet entitlements under Public Law 
874—a law passed by the Congress in 
1950 to provide financial assistance to 
communities where the presence of Fed- 
eral installations imposed special burdens 
on their schools. 

On July 31, however, the President an- 
nounced at his press conference that he 
will not spend the $91 million of impacted 
school aid money which we appropriated 
last month. 

This action will mean a reduction of 
20 percent in funds to which impacted 
schools are entitled under Public Law 
874. 

Mr. Speaker, the school districts form- 
ulated their plans for fiscal year 1968 
based upon the reasonable assumption 
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that the Federal Government would pro- 
vide the necessary funds to meet full 
entitlements under this law. These plans 
have been implemented but the Federal 
Government, despite repeated efforts by 
many Members of the House and Sen- 
ate, has failed to provide the necessary 
funds. 

We have, in effect pulled the rug on 
our own schoolchildren, for it is they 
who must bear the brunt of our irre- 
sponsibility. 

The action taken by the President on 
July 31 presents grave budget difficulties 
for the impacted school districts and 
as a representative of an impacted dis- 
trict, I do not intend to remain silent 
about this very crucial matter. I urge 
my colleagues, who have Federal in- 
stallations in their districts, to join me 
in protesting and, hopefully, resolving 
this matter. 

I am aware of the need to reduce Fed- 
eral spending and am particularly cog- 
nizant of the $6-billion budget reduc- 
tion voted by this Congress for fiscal 
year 1969. But I do not believe that we 
can afford to make a reduction in a 
program that involves not only the edu- 
cation of children whose parents live 
and/or work at Federal installations but 
involves all the children in our impacted 
school districts. 

In an article that appeared in the 
June 28 edition of the Congressional 
Quarterly, it was eloquently noted that 
Defense experts, in and outside of the 
Government, informed the Congression- 
al Quarterly that a reduction of $10.8 
billion in the Defense budget could be 
realized without jeopardizing the cur- 
rent level of the Nation’s defense. 

I believe that this is the area in which 
we should seek reduction, not in the 
area of education which is the very 
heart of this Nation. 

I will include the article in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

In his statements to the press on July 
31, the President said: 

I would agree to pay for the full entitle- 
ment for “A” students [whose parents work 
and live at a federal installation] in fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969 if Congress decided in its 
wisdom that this was essential. 


Mr. Speaker, the Congress in its wis- 
dom, as I pointed out previously, voted 
to provide the necessary funds for the 
impacted areas program at a time when 
it sought, as it does now, to reduce Fed- 
eral spending in all possible areas. We 
simply did not consider the impacted 
school program as an area in which re- 
ductions could be made when we voted 
in favor of the $91 million appropriation 
on June 11. 

Why should we feel differently now? 

Let us strive toward leanness but not 
cut out heart. 

I will relate these remarks to the Pres- 
ident and I urge that all the Members 
who are in accord with my views will join 
me in voicing their opposition to the 
freeze on impacted areas school aid 
funds. 

The article referred to follows: 
DEFENSE Bupcet Cuts oF $10.8 BILLION 
SEEN FEASIBLE 

Defense experts both in and outside the 
Government have told Congressional Quar- 
terly that huge cuts can be made in the 
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defense budget while retaining or even im- 
proving the current level of the nation’s 
defense. 

Highly placed sources in the Pentagon and 
industry told CQ that cuts totaling at least 
$10.8 billion could be made in areas they 
classified as “fat.” None of the cuts would 
affect U.S. combat capabilities, they said. 
Instead only logistical elements they view 
as excessive and weapon systems they con- 
sider overlapping, unnecessary or of doubt- 
ful combat effectiveness would be cut back. 
“Although numerous officials in the Pen- 
tagon favor the massive cuts, the actual 
decisionmakers remain unconvinced. De- 
fense Secretary Clark M. Clifford told a June 
20 press conference that the Administra- 
tion probably would impose defense spend- 
ing cuts of $2 to $3 billion as part of the 
$6-billion reduction ordered by Congress as 
the price of enactment of President John- 
son’s coveted tax increase. One Pentagon 
source who favors the higher cuts told CQ 
it was surprising that Clifford would accept 
any reductions at all, in view of “pressures 
from the military and defense industries to 
keep the budget intact.” 

In addition to the logistical support, the 
major areas cited by sources as “fat” include 
the new antiballistic missile system (ABM), 
“unnecessarily sophisticated” equipment 
in both Air Force and Navy aircraft, an 
expensive air defense system deployed 
against what sources see as “weak and out- 
moded” Soviet bomber forces, the Army’s 
helicopter program and antisubmarine 
carrier task forces of high cost and, sources 
said, “dubious” combat effectiveness. 

One Pentagon civilian said these areas 
tied down “fantastic amounts of manpower 
despite the generally low level of combat 
effectiveness they afford. Cutting them back 
in many cases actually would improve the 
nation’s defense. Not only would additional 
manpower be freed for direct combat needs, 
but the mobility of U.S. forces would be 
enhanced by the lack of extraneous equip- 
ment and a sluggish logistical tall.” By “de- 
escalating sophistication,” he concluded, 
“we could escalate combat effectiveness.” 

In view of the Government's financial 
crisis, another official said, it would “border 
on the irresponsible if these programs are 
not cut back. These areas should be cut 
anyway, but in view of the nation’s other 
pressing needs, the case is overwhelming.” 

Another Pentagon civilian said other 
funds might be saved by deferring desirable 
projects until later fiscal years. The source 
said there were “a lot of nice things the 
military would like to have and probably 
should have under normal circumstances. 
But with the dollar under attack, we can't 
just go on with business as usual. For the 
next year, at the very least, we've got to 
drive a Volkswagen instead of a Cadillac.” 

Sources emphasized that the cuts not only 
would mean dollar savings but also balance- 
of-payments gains.. Cuts affecting overseas 
forces would be worth direct payments sav- 
ings of almost $1 billion. As the spending cuts 
cool the economy, they said, there would be 
further payments savings due to returns of 
capital which had flowed abroad to escape 
the U.S. inflation. 

Clifford has not yet spelled out which 
areas will be cut to make up the planned 
reductions of $2 to $3 billion. Sources told 
CQ, however, that the most likely action 
will be deferral of weapon systems rather 
than stripping programs they consider “fat.” 
Some of the items Clifford reportedly is con- 
sidering include the Navy's $1.7 billion ship- 
building program, the Air Force’s military 
space project, formation of a new 6th Army 
division, and new air defense missiles. 

What follows is a compilation of major 
areas in which substantial cuts are thought 
feasible. without reduction in the country’s 
military strength; it is the result of detailed 
interviews in each area with numerous de- 
fense industry experts, civilian and military 
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officials. The Administration’s justification 
for funding each program also is presented, 
Breakdown of proposed cuts 

Following is a compilation of cuts that a 
consensus of CQ’s sources feel could be made 
in the fiscal 1969 defense budget without 
diminishing U.S. combat capabilities (for 
details and Administration justifications, see 
tet.). Figures in parentheses are subtotals. 


Item: Suggested cut 
Antiballistic Missile System 
K 81. 1 billion 
Bomber Defense System 
C 1 billion 
850 million 
(4. 2 billion) 
2. 2 billion 
900 million 
Air Force nn Sead 675 million 
Marine Corps 400 million 
Tactical Aircraft Programs (1.8 billion) 
8 510 million 
NA AAA 635 million 
Alt, BORO AAA 700 million 
Antisubmarine Carrier Forces — 400 million 
Attack Carrier Forces 360 million 
Amphibious Forces and Fast 
Deployment Logistic Ships 
e e 500 million 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory 600 million 
r 10. 8 billion 
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ABM System. Probably one of the most 
clear-cut items of fat.“ in the view of most 
of CQ’s sources, was the ABM system, de- 
signed to protect the nation against an in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile attack. Cur- 
rently programmed for a “thin” deployment 
(termed Sentinel“) to defend against a 
small attack, the ABM employs nuclear- 
tipped missiles to seek out and destroy ene- 
my missiles in the upper atmosphere. Co's 
sources doubt the system will have any 
chance of working against a realistic attack; 
consequently, they would cut the fiscal 1969 
request figure of $1.2 billion for ABM de- 
ployment and development down to $100 
million for further development work. In 
addition, they would cut back some $200 
million more that was appropriated for ABM 
deployment in previous fiscal years but not 
yet spent. (About $200 million more in previ- 
ously appropriated deployment money al- 
ready is obligated.) The funds were the first 
installment on a total installation cost of 
$5 to $7 billion for the “thin” ABM deploy- 
ment; subsequent expansion of the system 
to a “heavy” shield would cost an estimated 
$40 to $50 billion, : 

The sources listed several reasons for op- 
posing the system: (1) because of the nu- 
clear test ban treaty, the ABM has not yet 
been tested in the atmosphere; thus, they 
said, there is no assurance that the system’s 
radars or its tracking and guidance systems 
will survive the first blast the ABM sets off; 
(2) counter-measures on the part of an ene- 
my would be relatively simple; there are 
many devices to confuse a radar system, par- 
ticularly the use of a number of dummy 
targets; and (3) thus far, the United States 
has been unable to attain acceptable relia- 
bility with far simpler missile systems de- 
signed for antiaircraft use. In simulated 
combat tests, these missiles have shown both 
a low level of readiness and a poor “kill” 
ratio. “With missile technology in its current 
state,” one Pentagon civilian said, “an ef- 
fective ABM would be worth almost any 
price we would have to pay for it. But for 
the present we can make greater strides in 
that direction by spending small sums of 
money to advance technology until we have 
a really useful capability, rather than spend- 
ing a lot to produce hardware that we know 
won't work.“ 

Administration position. After opposing 
ABM deployment for years, then Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara late in 1967 
gave in to pressure by Congress, the military 
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and industry, and ordered the system de- 
ployed, In his speech announcing the deploy- 
ment, McNamara said there were m 

grounds for concluding that a light deploy- 
ment of U.S. ABMs against (Red China) is 
prudent.” McNamara warned, however, that 
“if we . . opt for heavy ABM deployment 
at whatever price—we can be certain that 
the Soviets will react to offset the advantage 
we would hope to gain.“ McNamara con- 
cluded that the nation must “resist that 
temptation firmly,” because the “greatest 
deterrent against such a strike is not a mas- 
sive, costly, but highly penetrable ABM 
shield, but rather a fully credible offensive 
assured destruction capability.” (For Mc- 
Namara statement, see 1967 Almanac p. 966.) 

In recent weeks, McNamara’s successor, 
Clark Clifford, has ed far more vigor- 
ously than McNamara, for installing the 
ABM. Clifford June 19 sent a letter to Senate 
Armed Services Committee Chairman Rich- 
ard B. Russell (D Ga.) warning that it would 
be a “serious mistake“ for the Senate to 
turn down the Sentinel deployment, Clif- 
ford’s letter placed new emphasis on the 
potential of the system to protect U.S. offen- 
sive missile sites from Soviet attack or to 
limit damage from an accidental Soviet 
firing. 

In a press conference, the following day, 
Clifford said the system now had “real sig- 
nificance” vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. Citing 
U.S. intelligence reports that the Soviets 
were installing such a system. Clifford said 
the United States would be “in a better posi- 
tion to reach agreement with them on an 
ultimate step toward disarming if we also go 
about the deployment of a system.” Clifford 
did not spell out, however, whether that 
would involve escalation to the level of a 
“heavy” ABM. 

Senate ABM Hassle.—The year’s first skir- 
mish over the ABM came in the Senate in 
April during consideration of the fiscal 1969 
defense procurement bill (S 3293). By a 
17-41 roll-call vote, the Senate April 18 re- 
jected an amendment by Gaylord Nelson 
(D Wis.) to drop the bill’s $342.7 million in 
Sentinel procurement funds. Later in the 
day, by a 28-31 roll-call vote, the Senate 
rejected an amendment by John Sherman 
Cooper (R Ky.) to prohibit deployment of 
an ABM system until the Defense Secretary 
certified that it was “practicable” and that 
its cost was known “with reasonable accu- 
racy.” (See votes 81-82, Weekly Report p. 
963; for story see p. 904.) 

Opponents of the system were encouraged 
several weeks later by press reports that the 
Administration intended to drop the ABM 
system as part of the $6-billion economy 
cut. The reports proved wrong, however, as 
Clifford launched his vigorous defense of the 
system. On June 24, the Senate by a 34-52 
roll-call vote rejected an amendment by 
Cooper and Philip A. Hart (D Mich.) to add 
language to the defense construction au- 
thorization bill (HR 16703) prohibiting ex- 
penditure of any ABM funds authorized by 
the bill before July 1, 1969. The Senate then 
went on to reject, by a 12-72 roll-call 
vote, an amendment by Stephen M. Young 
(D Ohio) to delete the bill’s authorization 
of $227.3 million in ABM construction money. 
It was expected that the anti-ABM group 
would renew its attacks on the system when 
the program later was considered in the 
appropriations stage. 

At one point in debate, Sen. Henry M. 
Jackson (D Wash.), the bill’s floor manager, 
went beyond Clifford’s statement in praising 
the anti-Soviet capability of the system. 
Jackson June 19 said some Senators appar- 
ently had “taken too literally the public 
rationale for the system previously given by 
Officials of the Defense Department. As a 
result, these Senators have missed the most 
significant feature of the system: it will 
have definite capabilities for defense against 
the Soviet missile threat.” Not only would 
the system defend U.S. missile sites against 
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that threat, Jackson said, but it would also 
“provide a limited degree of protection of 
American cities and other strategic forces 
from Soviet attack, as well as improve our 
capacity to detect and assess any missile 
attack.” 

Bomber defense system 


Another big item Ca's sources view as un- 
necessary is the complex warning and inter- 
cept system designed for defense against 
long-range bomber attack. Called SAGE for 
Semiautomatic Ground Environment, the 
system employs elaborate radars both to de- 
tect incoming bombers and to guide inter- 
ceptors to shoot them down, 

Sources said it was widely accepted in the 
Pentagon that the Soviet Union no longer 
could muster an appreciable bomber threat. 
“Despite intelligence reports that the Soviets 
have dropped their long-range bomber devel- 
opment effort,“ one military source told CQ, 
“we retain the SAGE system as a hedge that 
they might again shift course. It would make 
more sense to phase out the SAGE system 
now and then build up our air defense fight- 
er forces later if the threat should reappear.” 

As in the case of the ABM system, CQ’s 
technical sources in this area fear SAGE 
would be subject to a wide range of coun- 
termeasures which would render it ineffec- 
tive against an enemy attack. A higher de- 
gree of effectiveness can be attained, these 
sources said, by phasing out the SAGE sys- 
tem and relying solely on Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA) surveillance capabili- 
ties and normal U.S.-based fighter squadrons, 
combat training squadrons and the Air Na- 
tional Guard, One source said this would 
be a system “based on weapons and detec- 
tion equipment that maximize kills, not 
automation.” Savings from such a move 
would be an estimated $1 billion a year. 

Despite the $18 billion cost of installing 
the SAGE system, one Pentagon civilian said, 
the Air Force had been aware of “crippling 
flaws” in the system ever since the outset 
of installation in the mid-1950s. “The Air 
Force apparently felt it should get the sys- 
tem first and then make it work,” he said. 
“A number of costly modifications have 
failed, and so we're right back where we 
started.” The source noted that the Air Force 
was about to embark on another costly modi- 
fication program but predicted it would be 
no better than previous efforts. Designated 
AWACS for Airborne Warning and Control 
System, the project envisions an improved 
radar system that is claimed to track incom- 
ing aircraft at levels far below the present 
capability. CQ’s sources said the AWACS 
radars would be just as unreliable and vul- 
nerable to countermeasures as are those in 
the current SAGE system. 

Administration Position-—-McNamara in 
his 1968 defense posture statement said the 
Defense Department had conducted extensive 
studies of the antibomber defense problem 
and that in all the alternative force struc- 
tures examined, the “indispensible element” 
was AWACS, If perfected, McNamara said, 
AWACS would be important for several rea- 
sons: (1) its ability to track aircraft at low 
altitudes; (2) its ability to provide detec- 
tion at greater distances from the United 
States; and (3) its low vulnerability to mis- 
sile attack compared with the SAGE system. 

McNamara conceded, however, that the 
feasibility of AWACS depended upon the suc- 
cessful deployment of a ‘downward-looking” 
airborne radar. Although McNamara said the 
required technology was “within our reach,” 
he did not comment on the over-all need for 
a bomber defense system or on the present 
level of effectiveness. 


Surface-to-air missiles 


CQ’s sources said $850 million per year 
could be saved by phasing out “ineffective” 
air defense missiles and deferring heavy 
hardware development on new missiles. 
Sources said there was little reason to be- 
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lieve these missiles would work any better in 
combat than Soviet missiles used by the 
North Vienamese, stated in the May 6 issue 
of Aviation Week to have attained a kill ratio 
of less than 1 percent. According to one mili- 
tary source, the North Vietnamese have ap- 
parently learned much more quickly than we 
have that their real defense against bombing 
rests on antiaircraft guns.” The source said 
the current and planned antiaircraft gun 
units would be “more than enough” for good 
air defense. 

The U.S. missiles, called Hawk, Nike-Her- 
cules and Bomarc, are deployed heavily 
around U.S. forces in Vietnam, Korea, Eu- 
rope, Alaska and the continental United 
States, Like the SAGE system, their per- 
formance tests have been so unsatisfactory 
that they have required constant programs 
of modification and improvement. Comment- 
ing on both the SAGE and the missile pro- 
grams, one source said “large get-well pro- 
grams are always a symptom of a basic 
blunder.” 

Administrative position.—Administration 
analyses indicate that the “get well” pro- 
grams should yield substantial reliability im- 
provements. Furthermore, it is felt that the 
guidance technology of at least the newer 

S. missiles is considerably more sophisi- 
cated and advanced than that of the Soviet 
missiles, even though the U.S. missiles have 
not yet been demonstrated in combat. 

GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 
Manpower 

Sources indicated that sums totaling a 
minimum of $4.2 billion could be saved by 
paring fat“ from logistical elements of all 
the services. (The cost savings of the man- 
power cuts were figured on the basis of an 
average annual cost of $10,000 per service- 
man. The figure included the serviceman's 
salary and allowances, medical care, pension, 
food, billeting, training, supervision and 
other supporting expenses.) For each of the 
services, CQ’s sources recommended cuts 
ranging from 10 to 20 percent, but among 
most sources, recommendations tended to 
cluster around the lower figure. For purposes 
of this study, CQ assumed the lower cut. 

One Pentagon civilian told CQ that “any- 
one who's ever been in the service is aware 
of the tremendous wastage of manpower— 
the vast number of support troops who sit 
around with little or nothing to do, Beyond 
that, there are tremendous overlapping areas 
even in functions that keep people busy. By 
sensible reorganization, massive cuts could 
be made in the support area and we'd have a 
better, more streamlined force.” 

Army 

Of the total Army strength of 1,550,000, 
about 360,000 are in combat units (divi- 
sions, brigades, artillery and missile units), 
110,000 are transients (men en route between 
assignments) and 1,080,000 are in additional 
support roles beyond those already provided 
in the combat units. Sources agreed that the 
Army should not be allowed to carry the 
large transient category but, as a well-placed 
civilian put it, should have to “take it out 
of their hide just like a corporation would.” 
Elimination of the transient figure plus a 
10-percent cut in support would yield a re- 
duction of 218,000 troops, worth estimated 
savings of almost $2.2 billion. 

Navy 

The Navy lists a total strength of 775,000, 
including 330,000 assigned to combat units, 
vessels or air wings, 50,000 transients and 
395,000 in support. A reduction of 90,000 in- 
cluding, as a minimum, the elimination of 
the transient category and a 10-percent cut 
in support, would mean cost savings of 
$900 million. 

Air Force 

Of total Air Force strength of 900,000, the 
breakdown includes 270,000 in combat air 
or missile units, 5,000 transients and 625,000 
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in the support function. The minimum cut 
recommended by CQ’s sources would mean 
reductions of 67,500 and savings of $675 mil- 
lion. 

Marines 


Current Marine strength is 300,000, with 
120,000 in combat ground or air units, 25,000 
transients and 155,000 in support. The 
minimum cut would amount to about 40,000 
and savings of $400 million. 


NATO Forces 


CQ’s sources said it would be desirable to 
cut back the U.S. commitment to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), but 
most of the sources agreed that as long as 
the commitment remained, U.S. forces lo- 
cated in Europe added far more strength to 
the West’s posture than they would if 
brought home and kept in reserve for pos- 
sible redeployment. One former high-ranking 
Pentagon civilian told CQ, however, that the 
United States should press West Germany to 
provide full logistical support for the U.S. 
combat forces deployed on German soil. The 
source said this should be more desirable to 
the Germans than the present arrangement 
of German offset purchases of U.S. weapons 
and probably would mean an even greater 
balance-of-payments sayings for the United 
States. The source estimated that such an 
arrangement would enable the United States 
to pull out an additional 95,000 troops (above 
the standard 10-percent cut discussed above) 
and would amount to cost savings of almost 
$1 billion a year and $600 million in balance- 
of-payments gains (CQ did not include this 
item in the value of over-all cuts, however, 
because it would necessitate an agreement 
with a foregin government while the other 
cuts could be undertaken by unilateral Pen- 
tagon or Congressional action.) 

Administration position.—The Administra- 
tion has contended that manpower allot- 
ments are the results of intensive studies on 
the requirements of all the forces. Present 
strength levels, it contends, provide optimum 
combat support. 


Tactical aircraft 


Aviation experts interviewed by CQ said 
cuts totaling $1.8 billion could be made in 
the next fiscal year’s aircraft procurement 
programs, primarily by dropping “elaborate 
and impractical” electronics systems and 
buying more austere versions of the craft. 


Air Force 


Cuts of at least $700 million could be made 
in the Air Force program, sources said, by 
purchasing simpler versions of the $2.5 mil- 
lion F-4E, the $8 million F-111D, and drop- 
ping production of the $2.6 million A-7D in 
favor of the A-37, which costs only $350,000, 
Despite their high costs, sources said, the 
F-4 had failed to provide clear superiority 
over Soviet fighters and the F-111 was too 
vulnerable to enemy fighters and antiaircraft 
defenses to be useful, consequently, these 
aircraft should be prime candidates for fur- 
ther cuts, One civilian expert said the A-7 
was “neither accurate nor maneuverable 
enough to be effective in its assigned role of 
close air support.” In the interim, he said, 
the highly maneuverable, combat-proven 
A-37 could serve effectively in the close-sup- 
port role until a new generation of attack 
aircraft more appropriately tailored to the 
mission could be built. 

Shifting from production of the A-7D to 
the A-37 would save about $210 million if 
the same number of aircraft budgeted for 
fiscal 1969 were bought. Sources said an addi- 
tional $30 million could be saved by drop- 
ing the F-4E’s “long list of combat-ines- 
sential” equipment such as sophisticated 
navigation and fire control systems. An- 
other $350 million or more in research and 
procurement money could be saved, they 
said, by dropping the $2-million Mark II 
electronics system in the F-111D (thus leav- 
ing the plane in effect an F-111A). One ci- 
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vilian official said the sophisticated elec- 
tronics gear in each of the two latter craft 
would be “highly unreliable, contribute little 
or nothing to combat effectiveness, and de- 
crease aircraft performance and daily utili- 
zation rates.” Likewise, $110 million could 
be saved by continuing A-7A production 
rather than introducing the substantially 
more expensive A—7E, an aircraft termed by 
one civilian source as “90-percent gold- 
plate.” 

Several sources also emphasized that great 
scrutiny should be placed on the F-111A 
program, which has encountered extensive 
problems in recent combat tests in Vietnam. 
Unless the plane begins showing marked 
improvement,” they said, the program should 
be cut back until a better aircract can be 
developed. 

Navy 

By applying the above austerity program 
to the even more complex Navy F-4J elec- 
tronics systems, sources said fiscal 1969 sav- 
ings of $50 million could be attained. They 
applauded the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee’s recent action in denying a $585 mil- 
lion authorization request for the contro- 
versial F-111B program, but they said the 
Committee committed the worst possible 
error” in providing $287 million for accel- 
erated development of a substitute craft, the 
VFX-1. A military source termed the 
VFX a “warmed-over version” of the F-111 
which will cost substantially more and per- 
form only slightly better than the plane it 
would replace. (For story on the VFX and 
F-111B, see Weekly Report, p. 1007.) 

Army 

An area of increasing “fat,” sources said, 
was the Army’s helicopter program, and 
particularly the Hueys and Chinooks that are 
prevalent in Vietnam. There are so many of 
those things in Vietnam,” one military source 
said, “that even a sergeant complains if he 
has to ride in a truck.” Sources recommended 
that the approximately $600 million request 
for helicopters in fiscal 1969 (excluding the 
Cheyenne helicopter which they would drop) 
should be scaled back to attrition levels— 
an approximate buy of 650 helicopters. Sav- 
ings would be an estimated $360 million, in- 
cluding $300 million on the helicopter buy 
and $60 million in helicopter operating costs. 

Several civilian and military sources said 
the helicopters had presented a “tremendous 
logistical burden in Vietnam in terms of 
fuel, ammunition, spares and manpower.” 
One Pentagon source said the limitations of 
helicopters had “influenced us heavily to- 
ward short one- or several-day operations to 
the extent that the Army in Vietnam has 
largely abandoned the mission of holding and 
patrolling territory.” 

Sources also recommended dropping the 
new Cheyenne helicopter—an advanced craft 
based on a complex missile/gun fire control 
system, which they say is now slipping bad- 
ly. One former Pentagon official said the 
Cheyenne, which costs $3.1 million, was the 
biggest boondoggle the Army ever got 
dragged into—a complete waste.” In a close 
support attack, he said, it would take the 
helicopter a minimum of 16 seconds to home 
in and guide its missile to target.In the 
meantime, he said, “you'll be blasted out of 
the sky by every weapon from small arms 
to tank or antiaircraft fire. This concept 
might work if you were up against a single 
tank in the desert. But if you're in the 
midst of a Soviet division, there's just too 
much around that they can throw back at 
you.” Dropping the Cheyenne program would 
mean fiscal 1969 savings of about $150 mil- 
lion in costs of procurement and continuing 
R and D. 

Administration position—Aircraft Elec- 
tronics Gears. A military spokesman told 
CQ that in every case, the aircraft under 
discussion were equipped with gear “neces- 
sary for them to meet their assigned com- 
bat roles. Sure, you might gain a maneuver- 
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ability advantage by removing gear from a 
plane. But you also pay a penalty. And in 
these cases, the penalty would far offset the 
gains. 

Helicopters—The Administration has 
maintained that more helicopters are neces- 
sary to increase U.S. mobility in the war in 
Vietnam. In the months ahead, it is esti- 
mated that helicopters sorties in the war will 
double to the level of almost 1 million a 
month. 

With regard to the new Cheyenne heli- 
copter, studies have shown that the pre- 
dicted accuracy of the craft’s gun and mis- 
sile guidance systems add so much to com- 
bat effectiveness that they more than com- 
pensate for the cost and logistics burdens. 
Despite the slips, the Administration argues 
that over-all program risk is so low that the 
recent production go-ahead is justified. 


Antisubmarine forces 


Another area where a consensus of CQ’s 
sources would make substantial cuts is in the 
Navy’s antisubmarine warfare (ASW) force. 
Sources said they would eliminate the entire 
fleet of eight ASW aircraft carriers, whose 
planes have never been effective in locating or 
destroying modern submarines in simulated 
combat exercises. The sources would leave the 
job to existing attack submarines, destroy- 
ers and high-endurance land-based patrol 
aircraft. These forces, one military source 
said, “should be more than enough to carry 
the full load.“ 

Mothballing the entire ASW carrier force, 
sources said, would mean savings of at least 
$400 million, including $160 million in car- 
rier operating costs, $110 million on the 32 
other ships associated with ASW carrier fleet, 
$100 million in operating expenses of the ASW 
aircraft and a large classified allotment for 
development of a new ASW plane of un- 
precedented complexity and sophistication— 
the VSX. Eventual costs of the VSX pro- 
gram have been estimated at $2.5 billion.) 

Administration Position—McNamara in 
his defense posture statement conceded that 
the present ASW carrier force was a “rela- 
tively high-cost system in relationship to 
its effectiveness.” McNamara added, however, 
that intensive studies had determined that 
“advantages and flexibility inherent in 
such a force would marginally warrant its 
continuation in the 1970s—provided that 
its effectiveness could be greatly improved.” 
To make these improvements, McNamara 
said, would entail “a very expensive under- 
taking’—the development of “a new and 
much more capable aircraft,” the VSX. 


Attack carrier forces 


Another large sum of money could be saved- 
CQ’s sources said, by changing the concept 
of deployment of attack carrier forces. 

Sources said that by counting on carriers 
only for quick reaction and an initial power 
surge, then substituting land-based aircraft 
for the long haul, it would be possible to 
mothball three of the 15 carriers currently in 
use and still meet all the nation’s worldwide 
commitments. The sources added that cut- 
ting the force down to 12 carriers also would 
mean that construction could be deterred on 
three expensive nuclear-powered carriers 
programed for construction over the next 
six years (estimated total cost: $2 billion) 
and that two air wings of the oldest aircraft 
could be phased out. Savings would amount 
to $360 million for the 1969 fiscal year, in- 
cluding $120 million in carrier operating 
costs, $130 million in costs of operating escort 
ships, $27 million in air wing operating costs, 
and about $85 million in fiscal 1969 advance 
funding toward the first of the three addi- 
tional nuclear carriers (plus an unexpended 
$50 million for this purpose from fiscal 
1968) . 

CQ’s sources said one illustration of “irra- 
tionality” in carrier deployment was the cur- 
rent stationing of three carriers in the waters 
off North Vietnam. One Pentagon source said 
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that no other aircraft deployment could be 
more expensive, because we have to keep two 
carriers in support for every one on line—a 
total of nine attack carriers tied up in the 
war. We could phase out six of those carriers 
by pulling only two out of Vietnam, leaving 
one there for the purpose of keeping Naval 
Air current in combat experience. Then, at 
far less cost, we could achieve the same air- 
craft strength by redeploying land-based air- 
craft from areas throughout the Pacific.” 

Since the role of the carrier is to support 
rapid force buildups rather than sustained 
operations, another source told CQ, proper 
utilization would mean “instant availability” 
of the entire carrier force. “If you keep your 
carriers ready for quick reaction rather than 
long deployments,” he explained, you can 
put almost all of them in action because 
there's no requirement for support.” Noting 
that chances were “remote” that the United 
States might invade Russia or China, the 
source said it was “impossible to dream up 
enough other contingencies to justify reten- 
tion of all 15 carriers.” 

Administration position—The Adminis- 
tration has not evolved any specific justifica- 
tion for carrier employment concepts or 
Naval Air force levels. The last change in 
Position was in 1962, when the 15 wings 
attached to the 15 carriers were reduced to 
12, since three carriers were normally in 
overhaul at any one time. 


Amphibious forces 


Because of the lack of real or potential 
island powers, officials interviewed by CQ 
think substantial cuts should be made in 
the number of amphibious assault vessels. 
One official said “the Soviets are no amphib- 
ious power to speak of and neither are the 
Chinese. Who else could you be fighting that 
would necessitate a World War I- type land- 
ing operation? Although it is clear that our 
concept of employing the Marines has 
changed radically, we still maintain a huge 
amphibious fleet.” 

Of a total amphibious force of 142 ships, 
CQ’s sources recommended mothballing 50 
of the most obsolete, without making any 
change in the composition of Marine combat 
forces. Savings would be worth about $100 
million. In addition, they were agreed on 
dropping $216 million in the fiscal 1969 
er for a new type of assault ship—the 

A. 

In a related matter, sources said they also 
would drop a new procurement request for 
fast deployment logistic ships (FDLs)—a 
mammoth military warehouse designed for 
deployment off potential trouble spots for 
possible fast deployment of heavy combat 
equipment. (Unlike the LHA, the FDL was 
not an assault vessel but a type of cargo 
ship. It was designed to support Army forces, 
whereas the LHA was for the Marines.) Fiscal 
1969 savings from eliminating the FDLs 
would be $184 million. 

Sources said the cuts envisioned in am- 
phibious force strength would leave the ca- 
pability of simultaneously assaulting with 
one division term in the Pacific and one 
brigade in the Atlantic. The lower level of 
Strength, one source said, would be sufficient 
to stage “a strong show of landing assault 
force in any island crisis or even a good-sized 
war.“ 

Administration position. — As in the case 
of carrier force levels, there appears to be no 
specific set of situations which form a basis 
for assault transport requirements. There has 
only been a general increase in assault ship- 
ping to improve the mobility of the Marines. 

MOL 


A final area deemed ripe for cuts in the 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory project 
(MOL)—the Air Force's probe into the mili- 
tary uses of space. One Defense Department 
Official said the Air Force at this stage “has 
no more idea what they'll do with men 
floating around in space than NASA (the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
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tion) does with its Apollo Applications pro- 
gram. This is one activity that can wait.” 
Postponing MOL would mean fiscal 1969 sav- 
ings of $600 million. 

Administration position.—The Administra- 
tion maintains that possibilities still are 
strong that space may be put to military 
advantage. McNamara in his defense posture 
statement said he had insisted that space 
projects undertaken by the Defense Depart- 
ment “must hold the distinct promise of 
enhancing our military power and effective- 
ness” and that they “mesh in all vital areas” 
with those undertaken by NASA. 

OUTLOOK 

Sources emphasized that the areas probed 
by CQ were only the “most glaring examples” 
of Defense Department “fat.” According to 
one Pentagon source, “A really detailed probe 
by the Congressional Appropriations Com- 
mittees would reveal millions if not billions 
in other possible savings.” 

Because of political realities, however, 
most of CQ’s Capitol Hill sources thought 
the defense budget cutters faced a stiff up- 
hill fight. This theme was sounded by Re- 
publican Presidential candidate Richard M. 
Nixon June 23 when he warned it would be 
“irresponsible and potentially dangerous” 
for the Administration to consider any de- 
fense budget cuts. 

Congress’ hesitance to question major 
Pentagon programs was seen June 24 when 
the Senate voted to proceed with full fund- 
ing of the ABM. In doing so it went against 
the advice of Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
(D Mont.), among others. Mansfield told his 
colleagues before the vote, “I think it is up 
to this institution (Congress) to fulfill its 
responsibilities to check, to recheck, and not 
be taken in by what the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
or the Secretary of Defense... say they 
must have, because we never can satisfy 
them.” 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1968 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the date, 
August 1, 1968, will mark and be remem- 
bered as a day of historic importance in 
our efforts to eliminate slums, improve 
our cities, and help low-income families 
obtain decent housing. For it was on that 
date that the President signed the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1968, 
one of the most forward-looking meas- 
ures ever enacted in the field of housing 
and urban development legislation. The 
Congress has not only reaffirmed the na- 
tional goal set forth in the Housing Act 
of 1949 of “a decent home and suitable 
environment for every American family,” 
but has provided a sound and forward- 
looking program to make that dream a 
reality. 

The problems of housing and urban 
development were recognized over 30 
years ago. The first step taken to solve 
those problems was the enactment of the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937, which launched 
the public housing program. Twelve 
years later, with the Housing Act of 1949, 
we started the urban renewal program 
and pledged ourselves to a national hous- 
ing goal. 
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Over the past 4 years we have approved 
proposals to: 

Establish a Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to bring scat- 
tered housing and urban development 
programs together and give the Ameri- 
can city the Cabinet role it deserves. 

Begin a new program of rent supple- 
ments to increase the housing supply for 
needy families. Built and operated by 
private enterprise, the portion of rent 
paid by the Government declines as the 
tenant’s income rises. 

Inaugurate the model cities program, 
the first effort to attack blight on a mas- 
sive scale and renovate entire neighbor- 
hoods, by providing special supplemen- 
tary grants to those cities that concen- 
trate the entire array of Federal, State, 
and local programs, from health to hous- 
ing, in the worst slum neighborhoods. 

Every woman’s dream is a decent, ade- 
quate home for her family and children; 
and, high among the unquestionable 
values of the American way of life, is the 
ideal of homeownership. As chairman 
of the Housing Subcommittee, I realize 
that the values of homeownership go be- 
yond the special reward of security and 
satisfaction to the family—they go to the 
entire community as well, since owner- 
ship of a home gives a family a special 
stake in the community and special in- 
volvement in the life of the neighbor- 
hood and the city. 

In recognition of these facts, a princi- 
pal aim of the work of the Subcommittee 
on Housing is to make homeownership 
as widely available as possible. This new 
law provides the greatest breakthrough, 
in my judgment, to aid in obtaining that 
objective. Particularly, it provides a 
greatly expanded approach to homeown- 
ership through interest subsidies that 
will help hundreds of thousands of low- 
er income families become homeowners. 
A similar program will make decent 
rental housing available to families in 
the lower income levels. 

In addition to addressing itself to the 
most urgent problem confronting us to- 
day—that of providing decent housing in 
wholesome neighborhoods for all of our 
citizens by creating new desirable en- 
vironments—this new law also seeks to 
provide the dignity and security to our 
underprivileged citizens through new job 
opportunities, and by doing a better job 
under our existing housing programs. 

New housing, the creation of whole- 
some neighborhoods and desirable en- 
vironments, will greatly assist in the 
overall efforts and aims of the Congress 
to improve conditions for the American 
people. We have acted upon proposals to 
lessen crime on our streets and to pro- 
vide education, training, and employ- 
ment. In the past 2 years more laws have 
been enacted for the benefit of the con- 
sumer than ever before. We have pro- 
posed to expand the food-stamp pro- 
gram, which has been so successful in 
the effort to provide a balanced nutri- 
tional diet for those who do not have the 
money to buy the necessary foods and 
to provide for its extended operation. 
Much also has been done in the fields of 
health and welfare for the people. 

It is our fervent hope and prayer that 
these efforts by the Congress, on behalf 
of the people of this great Nation, will 
make this a better and happier land. 
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IMPORTS EXCEED 1 MILLION BALES 
OF COTTON 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the magazine 
Progressive Farmer is one of the leading 
voices of agriculture in the country. It 
speaks for and to the farmer, and cer- 
tainly has as a foremost consideration 
the well-being of our agricultural econ- 
omy. This responsible voice of agricul- 
ture in a recent issue had a most inter- 
esting editorial commenting on import 
controls and agricultural exports. 

During recent months, we all have 
heard a great deal of comment and dis- 
cussion about import controls and how 
import controls on commodities such 
as textiles or steel will automatically re- 
sult in “retaliation” against our farm 
exports. We are told that if we negotiate 
quotas on textile imports, the exporting 
countries of the world will stop buying 
our raw cotton. The patterns of trade in 
recent years show clearly that this sim- 
ply is not so. Countries who need raw 
cotton buy it where they can get the best 
price without regard for whether the 
cotton supplying countries also purchase 
finished textiles. 

Japan’s trade in raw cotton and tex- 
tiles is a case in point. The United States 
is the largest supplier of raw cotton to 
Japan. We also purchase one-third of 
the textile products Japan sells through- 
out the world. Mexico is Japan’s second 
largest supplier of raw cotton, account- 
ing for about 25 percent of her purchases. 
But Mexico has an almost complete ban 
on imports of cotton textiles from all 
countries, including Japan. There sim- 
ply is no corollary between raw cotton 
exports and textile imports. 

The actual relationship between cotton 
exports and textile imports was explained 
in simple, direct terms in the Progressive 
Farmer editorial. 

The editor emphasized that there is 
room for both a liberal trade policy, 
which will encourage purchases of our 
farm exports, and reasonable textile 
quotas which will slow down the grow- 
ing fiood of imports entering this coun- 
try and hurting not only the textile in- 
dustry and its 975,000 employees but 
hundreds of thousands of cotton farmers. 

I include the editorial from the May 
issue of Progressive Farmer in the 
Recorp at this point: 

REASONABLE IMPORT QUOTAS FULLY JUSTIFIED 

Cotton goods imported into this country 
have tripled during the last six years. Fifteen 
years ago the equivalent of only 67,000 bales 
entered the United States as manufactured 
cotton goods. But in 1966 cotton textile im- 
ports passed the million-bale mark, Last 
June a Kennedy Round reduction of 21% on 
an already moderate U.S. tariff on cotton 
textiles was made. So an even greater flooding 
of the American market with foreign-made 
cotton textiles can be expected. 

Goods made from cotton grown in The 
Progressive Farmer territory are being pushed 
out of our own markets by foreign textiles. 
And the most irritating aspect of the situa- 
tion is that the greatest increases in textile 
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imports are from countries that produce 
their own cotton. Obviously any lessening of 
the domestic market for textiles made from 
U.S, cotton restricts the cotton acreage we 
can profitably grow in this country. It is 
apparent that something should be done to 
correct the situation. 

But the remedy isn’t as simple as you 
might think. Cotton is an important export 
crop. If we expect to sell raw cotton in world 
markets, we must in turn be willing to ac- 
cept a reasonable importation of cotton 
textiles. As has been so often said, trade 
must be a two-way street. Those who don’t 
buy shouldn’t expect to sell. 

The answer to the problem is a reasonable 
quota on cotton textile imports. To ardent 
freetraders, “quota” is a dirty word. But 
quotas serve a useful purpose. As a nation 
that sells more commodities than it buys, the 
United States must support liberal world 
trade. It must open its doors freely to im- 
ports. But it has a right to protect those of 
its native-grown commodities that are being 
overwhelmed with imports. The quota system 
is the best way to do it. 

Moreover, we already have a quota system 
in this country. We are holding dairy im- 
ports to less than 1% of U.S. production, and 
beef imports to 6.7%. Cotton textile imports 
are now coming in at the rate of 12% of our 
domestic production. Certainly a mandatory 
quota allowing a fair but not disruptive share 
of our market to foreign textiles would not 
be unreasonable, 

As a whole, our import restrictions are 
generous compared to the trade barriers 
erected in the European Common Market. 

As Secretary Freeman commented recently, 
“For 35 years, we’ve taken the lead in trade 
liberation, If the commodities we give duty- 
free treatment are included—products such 
as coffee, cocoa, tea, and bananas—our overall 
(duty) rate is less than 5%. When nontariff 
trade barriers are compared, the United 
States is among the least restrictive.” 

Reasonable quotas that share our markets 
fairly with foreign producers are fully 
justified. 


PRESIDENTIAL DISREGARD OF THE 
CONGRESSIONAL MANDATE ON 
IMPACT AID 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, at mid- 
night, July 31, 1968, the President acted 
in complete disregard of the congres- 
sional mandate and the overwhelming 
desire of the American people that edu- 
cation be given the highest priority. 
Specifically, the President refused to 
allocate the $91 million appropriated by 
the Congress to fully fund the federally 
impacted school districts throughout the 
Nation under Public Law 874. On June 26 
the Members of this House by a rollcall 
vote of 228 to 172, adopted an amend- 
ment to fully fund the vital 874 program 
as part of the Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act of 1968. 

The President’s freeze on Federal 
school funds resulted in a loss of $2.4 
million for Alaska’s schools during the 
last fiscal year. In anticipation of the 
promise of full funding by the Congress, 


the Alaskan school districts borrowed’ 


the $2.4 million from funds needed to 
finance the school program beginning 
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this fall. This does not mean that the 
Alaskan schools were derelict in borrow- 
ing moneys but took into consideration 
the fact that this body had twice made 
rollcall votes which provided substan- 
tially more funds for this program than 
requested by the President. 

If the administration continues the 
freeze on Federal education funds for 
this coming year, Alaskan school districts 
will lose an additional $12 to $13 million, 
which will bring the Alaskan school defi- 
cit to more than $15 million for the 1968- 
69 school year. This would be an intoler- 
able burden. Such a loss is not only 
highly discriminatory against Alaska, but 
absolutely catastrophic for our State. 

Mr. Speaker, if the parliamentary rules 
would permit it, I would offer a motion to 
instruct the House conferees on the 
foreign aid bill, H.R. 15263, to: 

First. Agree to the Senate amendment 
contained in section 304 which provides 
that all carryover funds in the foreign 
aid program shall not be available for 
obligation unless the Public Law 874 
funds are allocated; 

Second. Extend that provision to cover 
the foreign aid moneys authorized for 
the fiscal year 1969; and 

Third. Extend the July 31, 1968, dead- 
line for allocated 874 funds as provided 
for in the Second Supplemental Act of 
1968 to September 15, 1968. 

Since such a motion is not proper at 
this time. Mr. PETTIS, Mr. BRINKLEY and 
Mr. STEIGER of Arizona are joining me 
today in the introduction of a resolution 
which would express the sense of the 
House of Representatives that the man- 
agers of the part of the House confer- 
ence do these things anyway. 

I urge all Members who are concerned 
about education to join me in this or 
similar resolutions. It is imperative that 
the Congress compel the administration 
to give education the highest priority. 
This resolution would accomplish this. 
At such time as it is appropriate I feel 
that we should give very serious consid- 
eration to entertaining a motion to re- 
commit the foreign aid conference report 
with instructions to the House conferees 
to do the very things we are talking about 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members be permitted 5 legisla- 
tive days to include their views on this 
important matter. 


THE WAR AND THE MIDSOUTH 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, it has cer- 
tainly been an honor in the last decade to 
represent the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Tennessee. 

A few days ago the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar, an outstanding newspaper of 
this Nation, had an excellent article 
written by Miss Margaret McKee on how 
the people of Ripley, Tenn., felt about 
the war in Vietnam. The article is so out- 
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standing I felt that it should be brought 
to the attention of the Congress. 
The article follows: 


THE WAR AND THE MIDSOUTH: RIPLEY, TENN.— 
Most TOWNSFOLK FEEL WE'RE DoING RIGHT 
THING IN VIETNAM AND ACCEPT DECISIONS 
or U.S. LEADERS 

(By Margaret McKee) 

RIPLEY, Tenn.—The bench sitters on the 
courthouse lawn move with the weather, 
basking in the sun on coolish days, moving 
to the shade under the old trees when the 
sun heats up. But the conversation goes on. 

Bench sitting is a talker’s pastime—the 
weather, the crops, the new mayor, all come 
in for their share. 

But the talk slows almost to a halt when 
two strangers begin asking questions about 
the war in Vietnam. Dee Winbush shifts his 
unlit cigar from one hand to the other. “I 
don't quite understand it,“ he says. The 
way I feel about it—it's just bad.“ 

“That money could be spent better to help 
people over here,” Searcy Thompson chimes 
in. “I worked all my life in construction and 
I ought to be getting more pension than I 
am, seems like.“ 

POLITICS 


Johnny Moore's truck is parked on the 
square, and he sits drowsily on the back end 
with the baskets of vegetables, rousing to 
sack up peaches and squash and potatoes 
and string beans for occasional customers. 

He pulls his straw hat farther down on his 
forehead and rubs his jaw with its stubble 
of whiskers, “I don’t have nothing to do 
with that war,” he says, “I don’t pay too 
much attention to it. It’s a lot of politics. 
I don’t know nothing about politics.” 

Hal Wilson has a little bit of everything in 
his store on the square, metal toys, bird seed, 
cameras, and the Western Union office. “One 
person I heard was strong about it,” he said, 
between tending to customers and answering 
the phone. “He said that it was just a politi- 
cal war. I hear people fuss about the war. A 
lot of people are like me. They're confused.” 

The confusion, bewilderment, even indif- 
ference in the faces of Ripley have their 
reflections in other faces in other towns, But, 
for most residents of this Tennessee hill 
country town built on farming and small 
factories, a heritage of patriotism and confi- 
dence in the country's leaders is as much a 
part of life as church on Sunday and prayer 
meeting on Wednesday night. A stars-and- 
stripes sentiment comes through as Ripley 
talks 

“I wasn’t fortunate enough to be in serv- 
ice,” says J. T. Denison, his haircut short as 
a Marine’s, a patch with shop foreman” 
sewn on his Carlton Chevrolet shirt, “I tried 
to enlist after I married, but I had too many 
dependents. 

“I think we're obligated, in a sense, to 
those people over there. 

“We know what freedom is all about. When 
we see a country that wants freedom from 
Communism, it’s up to the United States to 
help them any way we can. If it’s war, that’s 
the price we have to pay.” 

In 1963 and 1964, when Doyle Davis served 
13 months in Vietnam, it was a different war. 
“Lots of snipering, that was about all we had 
then,“ Davis says, pumping gas and wiping 
car windows at the Chevrolet dealership 
while body repair work is slow. “It’s gotta 
be,” he says. “If we weren’t there, they would 
be here. I think we should go on, knock out 
every ammunition dump, block them off 
from China by the sea, and get it over with.” 

Upstairs in the bookkeeper'’s office, Jim 
Giles looks up from his ledgers: “I got back 
from Vietnam in November, after a year. It’s 
gonna be a long, drawn-out war, but I think 
we're doing right over there, stopping the 
Communists.” 

RIDICULOUS 

Across the street at the Blue and White 

Cafe, Anna Marie Moss is having the $1.50 
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lunch buffet—country, fried steak, crowder 
peas, squash, cornbread. “It’s ridiculous,” she 
says, her blond hair bouncing on her shoul- 
ders as she tosses her head. “I think we 
should be there, but dragging it on and on is 
ridiculous. 

“It’s Uke playing a football game. The 
coach tells the team not to play hard enough 
to win—but not to let the other side win.” 

Again and again comes the statement that 
Ripley accepts the decision of the experts, 
the leaders, those who are calling the shots. 

“People want their sons home, naturally,” 
says William Klutts, in his shirt sleeves as 
he makes up the week’s edition of his paper, 
the Lauderdale County Enterprise, in his 
basement office. “But as long as the Presi- 
dent and Congress feel we should be there, 
the people around here accept their deci- 
sion.” 

The mayor of this town owns a furniture 
store, the Rozelle Crimer Furniture store, on 
the square. Mayor Crimer threads his way 
through the narrow path between chairs 
and sofas, bedsteads and dressers and bu- 
reaus crowded together, to talk to the stran- 
gers. At first he is reticent, but then he begins 
to talk. “The people here want something 
done. They feel not enough effort is being 
done. 

“But I wouldn’t criticize, I don’t know all 
of their problems, I don’t have all of the 
facts.” 

Brooks Adams, the chairman of the Ripley 
Red Cross, owns the Family Shoe Store on 
the other side of the square. All the people 
I talk to say they think we're doing the 
right thing by being in Vietnam,” he says, 
waiting behind the check-out counter for 
women to finish opening boxes and trying 
on shoes. “I don’t oppose the policies, I would 
like to see it finished. I'm not that smart 
to know how to finish it.” 


SON RETURNS 


“I've got a boy who came back from over 
there the 18th day of May,” says Norman A. 
Shands, who rents out his farm land outside 
town and so has time to stand by Moore’s 
produce truck, talking to the people buying 
vegetables. “He said he didn’t see nothing 
over there worth fighting for. 

“I don't feel like we should be in any 
foreign country. If we have our boys and 
power at home, I think we could defend our- 
selves here. That's what we ought to do, not 
kill our boys up overseas. 

“But we have a government that’s sup- 
posed to know all about our business. I don’t 
argue with them, it may be necessary that 
our boys are there.” 

In the new Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, wood-paneled with a black-and-white 
vinyl floor, seven girls—four Negro and three 
white—are chatting and laughing. Pauline 
Adams, 18, just out of high school and work- 
ing this summer for O.E.O. before starting 
college in the fall, is one of them. 


FOR THE OLDER 


To Pauline, the war is something for some- 
body older. The young people's don’t keep 
up with the latest events of the war,” she 
says, doodling on her notepad. “They don’t 
really know what’s happening. I know I don’t 
like it. 

“I don’t think teen-agers should be sent 
to Vietnam after just six weeks training. 
I think the older ones should go, who’ve had 
experience.” 

Her boss, Levi Moore, finds time to answer 
questions between conferences on Head Start 
and the new VISTA workers for Lauderdale 
County. A tall, very dark man with big 
hands, he taught high school history in 
Ripley before taking the O.E.O. job. 

“Personally I feel that we should be there. 
I have a son who is draft age. I will encour- 
age him, if he has to go, to do his part,” 
Moore says. The resentment expressed by 
some Negroes that their people are bearing 
too much of the load in Vietnam finds little 
expression in Ripley, he says. 
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“They resent the war in the sense they 
resent all wars, not so much in the fact that 
they have a disproportionate number of 
people there. 

“I believe this country has certain com- 
mitments to our own international prestige. 
If we do not stay behind our commitments, 
it will make it difficult for other nations to 
commit themselves to us.“ 


HER WISH 


The commitment of nations, international 
prestige matter little to Mrs. Addie Bell Reed, 
her hair rolled up in pink curlers, bouncing 
a neighbor’s child on her knee, “I would just 
like for it to be ended,” she says. Our boys 
are over there, putting up their lives. They 
should be home with their wives and 
children. 

“Just bring them back home, The mothers 
need their sons. The wives need their hus- 
bands, war over or not.” 

A minority voice in patriotic, expert-trust- 
ing Ripley, but a voice that has echoes in 
other towns, in other counties, in other 
states. A voice that could be drowned out 
by martial music—or a voice that could grow 
louder. 


ACTION NEEDED ON CARMICHAEL 
CASE 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of my constituents have expressed to 
me their grave concern about the con- 
tinuing reports of flammatory speeches 
made by Stokely Carmichael in praise of 
such civil disturbances as the recent one 
in Cleveland and apparently urging more 
such activity, in clear violation of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1968. Consequently, I 
have urged the Attorney General to act 
and to act now in the following letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1968. 
Hon. RAMSEY CLARK, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CLARK: A number of my con- 
stituents have expressed to me a concern 
which I share about the continuing words 
and actions of Stokely Carmichael, such as 
those reported in the enclosed press clip- 
pings, in apparent violation of the anti-riot 
provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1968. 
It was my earlier understanding that Carmi- 
chael was already under investigation by the 
Justice Department for alleged violation of 
the District of Columbia Crime Act in con- 
nection with the recent riots in Washington. 

I urge your regular energetic, thorough 
investigation of activities of Stokely Carmi- 
chael and other revolutionaries in possible 
violation of federal law and the same zeal 
in enforcement of such law as has been dem- 
onstrated by your Department in the en- 
forcement of other civil rights legislation. I 
specifically request whatever information you 
can give me about the disposition of the 
aforementioned Stokely Carmichael investi- 


gation in connection with the Washington 
riots, as well as an immediate and exhaus- 
tive investigation of Carmichael’s apparent 
call for further riots and civil disturbances 
in the recent speech reported in the enclosed 
clippings. 

Please do not neglect the rights of the 
law-abiding majority of Americans, includ- 
ing the many Negro citizens whose income, 
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property, and lives are most threatened by 
riots and civil disturbances. They need and 
must have your protection from the unlaw- 
ful actions of a criminal and lawless minor- 
ity. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN H. BUCHANAN, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
Enclosures. 


[From the Birmingham News, July 27, 1968] 
CARMICHAEL TELLS NEGROES To “GET GUNS” 
(By Ted Pearson) 


MosiLe.—Stokely Carmichael came to this 
racially tense Alabama city Friday night and 
for two frenzied hours urged Negroes to get 
guns and take rights and property from the 
white community by force. 

He declared that Negroes should consider 
themselves “black people” instead of Ameri- 
cans because this country “has only taken 
from the Negro and given him nothing.” 

The fiery black power zealot also attacked 
the U.S. as “an imperialist nation,” exhorted 
all Negroes to unite in taking over the coun- 
try, and said Negro soldiers in Vietnam should 
learn “to fight the correct enemy.” 

Carmichael flew into Mobile on a com- 
mercial flight from Balitmore, Md., in mid- 
afternoon, accompanied by two associates— 
a leader of the Black Panther Party in Cali- 
fornia and an officer of the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee, of which 
Carmichael is former chairman. 

He spoke at a meeting hall near downtown 
Mobile used frequently by militant Negro 
groups, His local sponsor was Neighborhood 
Organized Workers (NOW), which has staged 
several marches and demonstrations here in 
recent months. 

Police estimated the overwhelming Negro 
crowd which overflowed into the barricaded 
street outside the hall at about 700. 


[From the Birmingham Post-Herald, July 27, 
1968] 


CARMICHAEL URGES ARMED TAKEOVER 


MosILE.—Black Power advocate Stokely 
Carmichael urged a crowd of Mobile Negroes 
Friday night to take political power away 
from the whites with a gun. 

“Don't pray for power, don't beg for power, 
take it with a gun barrel,” he shouted. The 
Negroes applauded enthusiastically. 

He referred to the armed state of the black 
revolution, citing such places as Watts and 
Detroit, praised the Negroes who had died 
there and said, “Look at Cleveland two days 
ago and that was even better wasn’t it?” 

“To destroy this country we must have 
an underlying love for each of our fellow 
black men,” he declared. 


VIETNAM 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, as the House 
is about to recess for the conventions of 
the two major political parties, I think 
it is appropriate to remember that the 
war in Vietnam has not recessed—even 
for the Paris talks. Rather, it is as intense 
as ever. 

Today, 11 Members of the House have 
joined in a statement reaffirming our 
opposition to the administration’s policy 
in Vietnam and its underlying assump- 
tions. We have pointed out that, as long 
as the administration is unwilling to ac- 
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cept at least the participation of the 
National Liberation Front, and the possi- 
bility of their winning political control, 
in a future South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, then the negotiations initiated in 
Paris are meaningless. 

We have urged: 

First. A total and permanent end to 
the bombing of North Vietnam. 

Second. A cessation of offensive search 
and destroy missions and the bombings 
of populated areas in South Vietnam 
while the negotiations are progressing. 

Third. An acceptance of NLF direct 
participation in negotiations and their 
right to participate in the future political 
life of South Vietnam. 

Our full statement follows: 


The announcement last March 31 by 
President Johnson that he would not seek 
re-election and that he would attempt to 
begin negotiations on the Vietnam war has 
had the effect of muting much of the pub- 
lic debate over the war. Nevertheless, despite 
the initiation of preliminary negotiations 
in Paris, the war is no closer to ending. 

We must speak out at this time in this 
election year to reaffirm our fundamental op- 
position to the Administration's policy in 
Vietnam and to the misconceptions upon 
which it is predicated. 

Despite the beginning of negotiations, the 
war has continued to escalate. Since March 
31 American combat deaths have averaged 
about 200 per week. May was the most cost- 
ly monh of the war, with more than 2000 
American lives lost. On June 11, the House 
appropriated an additional $6.1 billion to pay 
for increased war costs which were not an- 
ticipated a year ago. Although the area of 
bombings in North Vietnam has been cir- 
cumscribed, the intensity of bombings and 
the total tonnage dropped has continued to 
increase. 

Despite the much heralded elections, the 
Saigon regime continues to lack rapport with 
the Vietnamese people. The Tet offensive 
showed the failure of its citizens to inform 
it about NLF troop movements. The recent 
penetration of the NLF into Saigon calls 
into further question the position of the 
Thieu-Ky regime and the American presence 
in Vietnam. The latest example is the im- 
prisonment of Truong Dinh Dzu, the run- 
ner-up in the 1967 election, for the crime 
of urging a negotiated settlement. 

Despite repeated claims that the tide is 
turning, we must recognize that the United 
States cannot win the war in a military 
sense except at an unjustifiable economic, 
human, and moral cost. The pacification pro- 
gram is hardly viable; the countryside is open 
to NLF penetration. Saigon itself is riddled 
with NLF forces. A guerilla operation ca- 
pable of this degree of success against the 
world's mightiest military machine dose not 
lack popular support. 

Large-scale military operations have 
alienated support among non-Communist 
Vietnamese, rendering large masses of peo- 
ple homeless, with a devastating effect on 
the culture and the economy of a small, 
fragile country. 

It is time that the war be ended prompt- 
ly, so that its dire consequences upon Viet- 
nam and upon our own society may cease. 

The Administration must be willing to 
recognize that the NLF has a substantial 
popular following, and that any negotiated 
settlement will involve at least their parti- 
cipation, and the possibility of their win- 
ning political control, in some future South 
Vietnamese government. If the Administra- 
tion categorically rules out this possibility 
in advance, then the negotiations are mean- 
ingless, 

Therefore, we urge: 

1. A total and permanent end to the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam. 
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2. A cessation of offensive search and de- 
stroy missions and the bombing of popu- 
lated areas in South Vietnam while the nego- 
tiations are progressing. 

3. An acceptance of NLF direct participa- 
tion in negotiations and their right to par- 
ticipate in the future political life of South 
Vietnam, 

There is little hope for an early termina- 
tion of the war as long as our policy makers 
continue to cling to the illusions which 
caused our original involvement. We hope 
that this Administration and its successor 
will negotiate in good faith and accept the 
political realities in South Vietnam in order 
to finally bring this disastrous war to an end. 

GEORGE E. Brown, JR., PHILLIP BURTON, 
JOHN CONYERS, JR., JOHN G. Dow, Don 
Epwarps, DONALD M. FRASER, HENRY 
HELSTOSKI, ROBERT M. KASTENMEIER, 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, EDWARD R. 
RoyYBAL, WILLIAM F. RYAN. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to vacate the special order here- 
tofore granted to me for today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NACO OPPOSED TO TRUCK BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. ScHWENGEL] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
powerful voice has been added to those 
who are seeking to deny the passage of 
S. 2658, a bill to increase the size and 
weights of trucks. 

The National Association of County 
Officials, meeting in Washington this 
week, adopted a resolution which opposes 
any increase in the “current maximum 
truck sizes and weights.” 

The complete text of the resolution is 
as follows: 

The National Association of County Offi- 
cials is concerned about legislative efforts 
which would permit trucks with heavier 
weights and greater lengths and widths to 
use the Interstate System. 

The Association is opposed to any increase 
in current maximum truck sizes and weights. 


This declaration by county officials is 
very significant. These officials are re- 
sponsible for the maintenance and con- 
struction of thousands of miles of roads 
in our Nation. They know what the re- 
sults of increased size and weights of 
trucks would be for them. Construction 
costs would go up. Needless to say, local 
taxes needed to pay for the construction 
and maintenance of these roads would 
also increase. 

The National Association of County 
Officials’ positions is a valid one. It 
should be sustained here in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, for several days now I 
have tried to point out that the provision 
in S. 2658 purporting to limit its cover- 
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age to the Interstate Highway System is 
meaningless. Time and again our atten- 
tion has been called to the simple fact 
that our highway system does not begin 
and end with the interstate. As AASHO 
has stated: 

The matter of containing trucks to the 
Interstate System is, in our opinion, an im- 
possible one. Practically all vehicles have to 
enter and leave the Interstate by some road 
not a part of the Interstate System.. Simply 
stated, these new heavier loads would be us- 
ing all highways. 


With trucks needing the use of State 
primary and secondary roads to gain ac- 
cess to the Interstates, pressure soon will 
build on State and local governments to 
permit heavier and wider vehicles on 
their road systems, too. Although the 
trucking industry denies even contem- 
plating pressing the States for similar 
legislation, it is simply beyond my grasp 
to comprehend any explanation for them 
not doing so. Just a short while ago they 
succeeded in gaining access for triple- 
trailer combinations on the Massachu- 
setts Turnpike. This was achieved despite 
the vehement protests of Massachusetts 
registrar of motor vehicles, Richard Mc- 
Laughlin, who warned against the in- 
creased safety hazards such a move 
would create. If anyone does not believe 
that the trucking industry, once success- 
ful in Congress, would not carry their 
lobbying to the statehouses, I suggest 
they look closely at this advertisement 
by Pullman Inc., taken from the August 
issue of Dun’s Review. This advertise- 
ment, I believe, reflects the true disposi- 
tion of the trucking industry. Simply 
stated, that is to get the biggest and 
widest vehicles on as many roads as pos- 
sible as quickly as possible. Mr. Speaker, 
I include this advertisement in the Rec- 
orD at this point: 

WHAT WE'RE TESTING Is ILLEGAL IN 47 STATES 

Eight short years ago, only 8 states allowed 
you to haul doubles over their highways. 
Today the number is 34. 

But faster, more economical over-the-road 
hauling can’t wait. That’s why our Trailmo- 
bile Division is already hard at it testing 
triples . . . not just two trailers hitched to- 
gether ... but three. 

We don’t know when this new transporta- 
tion efficiency will be legalized in all 50 
states, but when it is, Trailmobile will know 
more about it than anyone else, 

Solving problems that haven't come up yet 
is standard practice with the divisions of 
Pullman Incorporated. For example, ceramic 
processing equipment that is now producing 
90% of America’s sparkplugs .. new ideas 
for ammonia production that are now re- 
sponsible for a third of the world’s recent 
nitrogen fertilizer output . a new rail car 
that unloads 100 tons of coal in 9 seconds. 

All around the world, strange new ques- 
tions are being asked about transportation, 
about production, about profits. We already 
have strange new answers to many of them. 

What's your question? 

PULLMAN INC. 


Mr. Speaker, today I want to talk 
again about the problems hasty consid- 
eration of S. 2658 would bring. Let me 
make it clear that this bill places no ad- 
ditional taxes on the trucking industry 
to make it pay its fair share of the addi- 
tional costs S. 2658 would create. Before 
we even consider the problem of truck 
weights and lengths, we should first make 
sure that heavy trucks are now paying 
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their equitable share of taxes for road 
construction and maintenance. Before 
we consider any measure which would 
add to highway costs for the benefit of 
the larger trucking firms, we must see 
to it that the truckers who gain from 
this measure are paying their fair share 
of its costs. Thus, we should commit the 
measure to the House Ways and Means 
Committee if, after further study in the 
Public Works Committee, it on balance 
seems in the national interest. The Ways 
and Means Committee could determine 
whether heavy trucking interests are 
presently paying their fair share of taxes 
and what additional burdens they should 
assume to meet new costs generated by 
the increase in gross weights and truck 
lengths. 

It is my feeling, however, that if we 
allow the trucking industry to reap the 
gains of increased weights and lengths, 
we will have great difficulty trying to get 
them to pay their fair share afterward. 
We must combine both measures and 
consider them at the same time to insure 
that heavy trucks do not escape from 
paying for the benefits they receive. A 
quick look at the history of the trucking 
lobby makes it crystal clear that they 
want all the benefits of greater widths, 
weights, and lengths that they can 
squeeze out of the Congress. Another look 
will make it equally clear that they have 
no intention nor any interest in paying 
for their ratable share of the mainte- 
nance, safety, and construction costs. 
That this is so is most easily ascer- 
tained by looking at a dialog between 
Senator Cooper and Mr. Bresnahan, 
managing director of the American 
Trucking Association: 

Senator Coorrr. I am assuming there is a 
valid ground for asking for this increase in 
the size and weight limits ... But would 
you admit, though, that if this is done it 
would require increased expenditures in the 
construction of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem—that part which is not yet con- 
structed—and of the regular Federal-aid sys- 
tem? Would it not actually require increased 
expenditures for stronger road surfaces, and 
perhaps wider road surfaces, than is now 
being done? 

Mr. BRESNAHAN. We don't think so, Senator. 


That Mr. Bresnahan, the spokesman 
for the big truck lobby, could even make 
this statement in the face of overwhelm- 
ing logic, evidence, and experience to the 
contrary is quite incredible, It certainly 
indicates the dangers of giving the truck- 
ers their cake before making them pay 
for it. I hope Congress will be cognizant 
of the cost responsibility that must be 
assigned to the trucks for the added 
costs of construction for pavings capable 
of absorbing the tremendous pounding 
of these added weights. That this bill 
will in fact generate substantial addi- 
tional costs can hardly be disputed. Dr. 
Fuller, whose doctoral dissertation on S. 
2658 has been inserted in the RECORD 
chapter by chapter over the last week 
and a half, estimated that the yearly cost 
of the measure would be about $382 mil- 
lion in added maintenance and construc- 
tion expenses and another $640 to $880 
million to nullify the greater risk of ac- 
cidents. Some of the reasons Dr, Fuller 
itemized to support his cost figures, are 
as follows: 
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Wider trucks may lead to excessive use of 
highway shoulders. 

Wider bridges may also be necessitated. 

Very long vehicles may be unable to ne- 
gotiate turns at street intersections and on 
interchanges due to excessive offtracking. 
In order that longer vehicles do not reduce 
highway capacity or make the highways less 
safe than they currently are for other traffic, 
it may become necessary for extensive widen- 
ing of lanes and realignment of roadbeds to 
be undertaken. 

Heavier vehicles (with no weight-to-horse- 
power ratio required) may lead to poorer 
acceleration forcing the building of longer 
acceleration lanes on freeways at increased 
public cost. 

Heavy trucks and combinations may neces- 
sitate public expenditure for special truck 
lanes or grades or additional cutting and fill- 
ing on grades to reduce their severity (espe- 
cially on two-lane highways); these efforts to 
alleviate the hazard, inconvenience, and con- 
gestion will be in direct proportion to the 
performance deficiencies of these larger and 
heavier vehicles. 

Because of greater distance required for 
braking when axle weights and gross weights 
are increased, higher public costs for im- 
proved sight distances would result. 

Due to insufficient braking ability of these 
very heavy combinations, additional emer- 
gency escape turn-offs could be needed on 
down grades for their benefit (especially on 
two-lane highways); this is especially so 
since even the American Trucking Associa- 
tion’s Engineering Department has been 
quoted as saying braking systems for cur- 
rently operating heaving combinations are 
inadequate and that better brakes are re- 
quired for safety. 

Even with careful maintenance, the in- 
crease in stress resulting from heavier 
weights may lead to early retirement of 
bridge capital costing enormous sums. 

These are just some of the problems: Full- 
er also notes that much of the periodic main- 
tenance undertaken between major resurfac- 
ings and bridge revitalization is related to 
the travel of heavy vehicles, that heavier 
axle weights require thicker pavement sur- 
faces and bases, the bridge design is respon- 
sive to axle weights and repetitions of heavy 
gross weight on superstructure spans, that 
road widths are responsive to vehicle widths, 
etc. 


Dr. Fuller summarizes his cost esti- 
mates for S. 2658 in this way: 

In short, almost every major cost-occasion- 
ing item of highway design would be affected, 
in greater or lesser measure, by an increase 
in the sizes and weights of vehicles utilizing 
the public highways. 


And Dr. Fuller is not alone in his feel- 
ings. The Virginia State Highway De- 
partment authorities have found with re- 
gard to pavements that passage of S. 2658 
would “increase the maintenance cost on 
interstate pavements and would result in 
an approximate 15-percent increase in 
cost for all interstate pavements not yet 
constructed.” Against this overwhelming 
foundation of fact, experience, and sim- 
ple logic, Mr. Bresnahan and the rest of 
the trucking lobby remain adamant in 
their stanch refusal to believe that this 
bill would increase the cost of maintain- 
ing our road system. It is this same 
dogged determination to avoid paying 
their fair share of highway expenses that 
has characterized the trucking industry 
during the last several decades. And it is 
for this reason that I feel it is an unwise 
practice for the Congress to expand the 
financial inequities and let the truckers 
get more of the benefits of our Interstate 
Highway System without first making 
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them come to grips with the little item of 
paying for the benefits. 

If you will remember, Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson long lobbied for 
increased fees for trucks under existing 
weight limits. On May 17, 1965, President 
Lyndon Johnson recommended to the 
Congress increases in the Federal high- 
way user taxes paid by commercial op- 
erators. In particular, he singled out for 
congressional attention and strenuously 
urged action for the imposition of “im- 
mediate additional user taxes on heavy 
trucks estimated to yield $200 million 
annually until 1973.” He urged the in- 
creases, as follows: 

The excise tax on highway diesel fuels 
be raised from 4 to 7 cents per gallon; 

The present truck use tax be increased 
from $3 to $5 per thousand pounds on 
trucks having a taxable gross weight of 
more than 26,000 pounds; and 

The tax on tread rubber, largely affect- 
ing heavy trucks be increased from 5 
to 10 cents per pound. 

President Johnson pointed to a new 
cost estimate for completing the Na- 
tional System of Interstate Highways 
and said that existing Federal highway 
user taxes would yield almost $2 billion 
of the $5 billion which must be provided 
by the Federal Government leaving the 
highway trust fund about $3 billion short 
of needed funds. And at that time, he 
said: 

Extending the completion data and the 
existing user tax program will meet most of 
the increased costs of the Interstate System. 
But unless we enact some increase in current 
revenues to the Highway Trust Fund, a num- 
ber of States will be required to cut back 
sharply on their construction program. 


To justify his position that certain 
Federal highway user taxes should be 
increased, the President reported: 

In its extensive study of highway costs and 
cost responsibilities—submitted to the Con- 
gress in preliminary form in 1961 and final 
form this year—the Bureau of Public Roads 
has carefully allocated cost responsibilities 
among the various classes of highway users. 
The Bureau’s studies clearly show that heavy 
trucks are not paying fully for the additional 
cost of heavier pavement and other design 
features needed to carry them. 


He then stated: 


I have carefully considered proposals for 
an increase in the limits on sizes and weights 
of trucks that may legally operate on the 
Interstate System. As I have noted, substan- 
tial under-taxation of heavy trucks now 
exists. This inequity would be further ag- 
gravated if increases in size and weight limits 
were to be made without imposing the addi- 
tional user charges. I should not and must 
not approve legislation to relax these limits 
for vehicles on the Interstate System unless 
the Congress imposes these additional user 
charges. I will promptly recommend that 
the size and weight limits on trucks using 
the Interstate System be raised as soon as 
just and appropriate user charges are en- 
acted. 


While we certainly do not see the wis- 
dom in raising the weight, width, and 
length limits on the basis of the evi- 
dence thus far presented, we certainly 
do see the wisdom in enacting laws 
which make the trucking industry as- 
sume its fair share of the burden for 
road costs before giving it new benefits. 
For 3 years since the President made 
this statement, the trucking industry has 
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successfully battled to avoid paying their 
fair share of highway costs. Now they 
indicate that they do not feel S. 2658 
would add any new costs to the highway 
system—an indication that strongly sug- 
gests they will vigorously oppose any new 
measure to increase user and gasoline 
taxes on heavy vehicles. It seems the 
height of folly to reward the stanch 
opposition to fair taxes by giving them 
greater weights and lengths for their 
heavy vehicles. It seems unfair to the 
14 million other truck owners and the 
tens of millions of automobile owners to 
enact legislation which will reduce pave- 
ment serviceability and benefit only 250,- 
000 trucks without first assuring that 
they will have the proper costs assigned 
to them for the added expenses their in- 
creased weights and lengths will gener- 
ate. Mr. Speaker, if we enact S. 2658 
without first assigning the trucking in- 
dustry its fair share of the costs, we may 
never be able to do so. I do not think 
we should let them come to us with an 
open hand for beneficial legislation when 
they hold the other closed behind their 
back when we ask for just and equitable 


Title 


A. COLLEGE ASSISTANCE 
1, National defense education loan 


Enrolled students in good standing carrying at $1,000 
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payment of user taxes to support our 
highway system. Mr. Speaker, let us, 
after we have studied the bill further in 
the Public Works Committee, heed the 
words of President Johnson and send the 
bill to the Ways and Means Committee 
to guarantee that those who benefit from 
this legislation will pay for its added 
costs. The President's advice has never 
been more compelling and urgent, Let us 
heed it. Let us not give another hand- 
out to the trucking industry. 


AIDS FOR YOUR EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PEPPER). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Var] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, shortly, 
millions of young people across the Na- 
tion will be returning to schools and col- 
leges for another year of education. In 
our highly complex society, education 
largely shapes an individual’s role in 
life, and the quality and extent of the 
education of America’s citizens is the 
best index of the Nation’s strength. 


Eligibility Assistance 


par year for undergraduates, $2,500 per 
year for graduates; total NDEA loan for stu- 
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I have long supported legislation in 
Congress which would improve the qual- 
ity of the Nation’s education and ease 
the financial burden to families of pro- 
viding higher education and training. 

To provide higher education and 
training for its children, a family must 
begin planning and saving when the 
child is still quite young. My office has 
available upon request information on 
how to establish an educational trust 
fund as well as current Internal Revenue 
Service rulings on tax treatment for ex- 
penses incurred in educating the mental- 
ly retarded and the physically handi- 
capped. 

I have prepared, in table form, a quick 
description of all the major programs 
financed by the Federal Government 
which assist students in obtaining col- 
lege, vocational, health professions, and 
military training. For more information 
on these programs, the student or in- 
terested family can write to my office, 
2463 Rayburn Building, Washington, 
D.C., 20515, or to the school they are 
interested in. 


Notes 


Terms: 3 percent interest, repayable over 10 


least 44 normal load, needing a loan to con- years, starting 9 months after graduation 
tinue study. dent may not exceed $10,000 for undergrad- (later if in military, Peace Corps, etc.). Those 
uate-graduate study. who become teachers can write off 50 to 100 
percent of loan. 
2. Insured student loans Same as NDEA, minus statement of need of $1,000 abe year for undergrads, $5,000 total; Terms: United States covers interest during 
loan. $1,500 per year for graduate students, $7,500 study and part of the interest during loan 
tal. repayment, which begins 9 months after 
graduation for students whose adjusted family 
income is less than $15,000 per year. Students 
whose adjusted family income exceeds $15,000 
per year may borrow under the program, but 
they must pay all of the interest. 
3. College work-study. ) School selects student. School decides rate of pay, type of ob Students work up to 15 hours per week durin; 
school, 40 hours when classes are out. Uni 
States pays most of the wages of students 
8 at needed jobs which would not 
otherwise get done without Federal assistance. 
4. Educational opportunity grants Enrolled students in food standing in such $200 to $800 Ist year; if in upper 34 of class, School selects students and size of grant. 
need that they could not continue stud $200 more. 
without the grant and a combination o 
other nce. 
B. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TRAINING 
1. Student loan and insurance Students who have completed secondary school $1,000 per year for 2 years. The United States This program allows State or private agencies to 


and have enrolled in vocations! education 


training. 
C. HEALTH EDUCATION ASSISTANCE 


pays interest charges 
payment, whic! 


on loans during the 
period of suy part of interest during re- 
begins 1 year after study. 


guarantee bank loans to vocational education 
students. If no bank loans available, the 
United States may supply loan directly. 


ae RRE E EE ENEA ETEN Full-time students of good standing enrotied $1,000 to $2,000 per year, repayable over 10 Part of loan can be written off by service in public 
in accredite. schools of nursing, medicine, years at 3 percent or the current Federal inter- agencies. 
denistry, osteopathy, optometry. est rate, whichever is higher. Repayment be- 
gins I to 3 years after graduation. 
2. Special assistance. Students from low-income families enrolled in $2,500 per Ves 
schools of medicine. 
3. Health traineeshipßs . Graduate nurses and public health students in Covers all or part of education expenses. 
advanced courses, 
4. Nursing opportunity grants Full-time students working for a first profes- Same as A4 above, educational opportunity Selection of students and size of grant is deter- 
sional degree in nursing. Students must be of grants. mined by school of nursing. 
exceptional financial need and unable to con- 
tinue training without assistance. 
5. Military medical education assistance... Senior medical and vet students 2d lieutenant pay and allowances while in school. Student incurs 3 years’ military service obligation 


6. Military nursing programs and assistance to Students of nursing or other specialized health Various levels of assistance. 
profession schools. 


dietetic and occupational and physical 
therapists. 


D. MILITARY ASSISTANCE IN 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


1. Military academies: Army, Navy, Air Force... Single males, 17 to 22, high school graduates, 4-year courses leading to B.S. with tuition, room, 
meeting various physical and qual 
requirements. 


2. Reserve Officers Training Corps: Army, Navy, 
Alr Force, Marine. 


Meet age, physical, and qualifying test require- T 
ments. 


ing test board, and salary supplied. 


uniform and text allowances. 
interested in science. 


he student receives $40 to $50 
number of full 
scholarships are available especially for those 


after graduation, 


Student incurs 1 to 3 years’ military obligation 
after graduation. 


There is a 5-year service obligation after gradua- 
tion. Note: Although not military academies, 
the Coast Guard and merchant marine have 
similar institutions. 


During normal course of study, student takes a 
number of military science courses during a 
2-year or 4-year program, and attends 1 
summer camp, and at graduation is commis- 
sioned a 2d lieutenant. . is up to 
6 years’ service in Active and Reserve units, 


r month plus 
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Title Eligibility Assistance Notes 

D. MILITARY ASSISTANCE IN UNDERGRAD- 

UATE AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS—Con. 

3. Enlisted men education programs Those serving in armed services nnn nann anpara All the services have programs to financially 
support college study and degree completion 
of personne! who will continue in the military, 

4. Armed Forces tuition assistance L The services offer up to 75 percent of bachelor Obligation: 2 years further service for officers; 

ee Pe — advanced degree tuition fees for off-duty enlisted saat wena! a 
study. 

5. U.S. Armed Forces institute WO ise seared ida cceaeuacsentiedabente Provides reduced fees for extension and corre- 

spondence courses up to 2d-year college level 
at all bases. 
E VETERANS ASSISTANCE 
1. VA orphan's education assistance Students between 18 and 26 who are children $130 per month for full-time study; $95 for 


of service-connected deceased 


veterans or 


100-percent disabled veterans. 


2. Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966.. a), N se 
an. 31, 


rving 180 days, part or all after 

5, discharged on conditions other 

than dishonorable; or (2) released from 
active duty after Jan. 31, 1955, for service- 
connected disability; or (3) any person in 
a 2 years and continuing on active 
uty. 


$175 per month, de 
student. 


34 time study; $60 for 34 time study. 


1 month of assistance for each month of service 
on active duty after 1955, but not more than 
36_ months’ assistance. Allowance: $60 to 

nding on hours of 

attendance and number of dependents of 


AMERICANS CONCERNED OVER 
THREATENED MASS FAMINE IN 
BIAFRA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extran- 
eous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
we here in the Congress are deeply con- 
cerned over the threat of mass famine in 
Biafra. Our mail indicates that concern 
is shared by millions of Americans. 

Our Government is prepared to move 
immediately to assist in an international 
effort to relieve the situation. The U.N., 
the Organization of African Unity, the 
Nigerian Government, and the Biafran 
leadership are all agreed that the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross is 
the organization which should be in 
charge of administering this relief pro- 
gram in the field. 

Large food supplies are stocked in lo- 
cations adjacent to Biafra. But, tragical- 
ly, due to local problems resulting from 
mutual suspicion and distrust between 
the Federal military government and the 
Biafrans only a trickle of food has gotten 
through to the starving. All parties con- 
cerned are urging that agreement be 
reached immediately so that this inter- 
national humanitarian effort may pro- 
ceed to deliver food to the starving. The 
alternative may be a disaster of mass 
starvation on a scale heretofore un- 
known. 

This problem is forcefully outlined in 
an editorial appearing in the Washing- 
ton Post of August 1 which I offer for 
inclusion in the Recorp. I also am in- 
cluding a summary of recent statements 
by U.S. Government officials on this 
problem. 

The material follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 1, 1968] 
Brarra Has Lost 

The central fact of the Nigerian civil war 
is that Biafra has failed in its yearlong effort 
to set up a viable secessionist regime. But, 
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tragically, Biafra does not accept this fact. 
It holds on, mistaking Nigeria’s military 
moderation for weakness and hoping that the 
spectacle of its starving citizenry will attract 
world sympathy and political support. This 
hope is cynical as well as illusory; it rests on 
the deliberate manipulation of suffering for 
political ends. The real issue before Biafra 
no longer is independence or reintegration 
into Nigeria. It is whether reintegration, 
which cannot be prevented, will be done with 
more or less sacrifice and death. If Biafra 
fights on, there will be more. If it accepts the 
reality of Nigerian victory, there will be less. 

The leading purpose of world statecraft 
now should be to bring Biafra to accept its 
loss and to remove from the Ibo leadership 
all reasonable grounds for expecting that it 
will succeed if it will only endure. The first 
responsibility falls on the Lagos government, 
which must be willing in fact as well as word 
to consider serious Ibo proposals for reenter- 
ing the Nigerian federation on a basis of self- 
respect. Then the international agencies must 
make available observers to see that Ibos 
in retaken areas are fed and treated well; 
it is the Ibos’ fear of poisoning and genocide 
that, in large measure, makes them fight on. 


RECENT STATEMENTS OF THE U.S, GOVERNMENT 
ON THE PROBLEM OF NIGERIA 


July 30: Secretary of State Dean Rusk, in 
his press conference: 

“We continue to be deeply concerned over 
the suffering of the civilian victims on both 
sides of the civil war in Nigeria. A major re- 
lief effort has been mounted by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross. We are 
cooperating fully in that effort, along with 
many other governments and a large number 
of voluntary agencies. 

“The U.S. contribution to this relief effort 
has now reached some $7.3 million, includ- 
ing estimated donations of some $2 million 
from private American sources. The dispute 
over how to get supplies through the lines of 
fighting has thus far permitted only small 
amounts of assistance to reach the areas of 
actual suffering. The Red Cross has been 
working urgently with both sides and with 
the Organization of African Unity to find a 
means of breaking that bottleneck. 

“As President Johnson stated on July 11, 
‘we do not believe innocent persons should 
be made the victims of political maneuver- 
ing.’ The spirit of humanity in every part 
of the world has been deeply moved by the 
suffering in Nigeria. We therefore urge all 
those in positions of responsibility to allow 
this international effort to move forward. 

“We have noted with satisfaction that 
agreement has been reached on an agenda for 
peace negotiations beginning no later than 
August 5 in Addis Ababa. These talks are 
sponsored by the Nigerian Consultative Com- 


mittee of the OAU under the chairmanship 
of His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie, Em- 
peror of Ethiopia. We join with all friends 
of the people of Nigeria in expressing the 
hope for the success of these talks under 
this wise and distinguished leadership and 
for the earliest possible negotiated settle- 
ment of the civil war. We hope that both 
sides will show the utmost restraint in their 
military operations so that the peacemakers 
will have a full opportunity to find a basis 
for agreement in this tragic fractricidal 
strife.” 

July 23: Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs Joseph Palmer 2nd, in a 
statement before the Subcommittee on 
Africa of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, in which he reported on his recent trip 
to Africa: 

“My visit to Lagos, July 4-8, as well as 
brief stops in Paris, Geneva and London en 
route to the United States at the end of my 
trip, permitted me to gauge more accurately 
the dimensions of the tragic problem which 
besets Nigeria and to talk with officials— 
such as those of the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross at Geneva—concerning 
methods of rapidly extending humanitarian 
help to those who are innocently suffering 
as a result of the hostilities. I return from 
this trip even more impressed both by the 
seriousness of the problem, the necessity of 
reestablishing peace in this war torn coun- 
try and the urgent need for immediate hu- 
manitarian assistance to its civilians, espe- 
cially its children. 

“General Gowan emphasized to me his 
strong desire to reach a peaceful settlement 
and his willingness, which was subsequently 
communicated to the Red Cross and OAU, to 
facilitate the movement of humanitarian 
supplies to the affected areas. It is my strong 
hope that Colonel Ojukwu will respond to 
the Red Cross and OAU urgings to make this 
possible. 

“The tragedy of the civil war which con- 
tinues to rage in Nigeria, and particularly 
the suffering of innocent civilians on both 
sides, was the source of great concern among 
virtually all the African leaders with whom 
I talked. Their overwhelming desire, like 
ours, is for the earliest possible end to the 
war and the suffering. Many of them have 
been working behind the scenes toward that 
goal for some time, and now the efforts of 
the Consultative Committee on Nigeria of 
the Organization of African Unity, composed 
of the heads of state of Cameroon, the Congo, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Liberia and Niger, appear 
to have made significant progress. 

“We are of course greatly encouraged by 
the news from Niamey over the weekend that 
both sides have now agreed to resume nego- 
tiations to end the war. Preliminary discus- 
sions are to take place in Niamey, with Presi- 
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dent Diori of Niger as chairman. Then, when 
the details are worked out, substantive talks 
are to follow in Addis Ababa under the 
auspices of the OAU Committee, of which 
Emperor Haile Selassie is chairman. Although 
serious differences continue, we are hopeful 
that these talks will fare better than those 
earlier and bring an end to casualties and 
destruction. 

“This will require a high degree of states- 
manship, tolerance and realism. I found 
everywhere on my trip a growing alarm over 
the Nigerian conflict, however, and a growing 
conviction that Africans must help solve it. 
We share that view and believe that the talks 
scheduled in Addis Ababa are an important 
step in that direction. We hope fervently for 
the success of these talks. 

“Of even more immediate urgency is the 
problem of getting relief supplies to the suf- 
fering on both sides. Although the political 
impasse which prevents free movement of 
relief supplies into the secessionist area has 
not yet been fully overcome, a major relief 
effort by the International Committee of the 
Red Cross is under way. That effort has the 
full cooperation and support of the United 
States Government, as well as many other 
governments and private voluntary organiza- 
tions. As the President made clear in his 
statement of July 11, our intention is not to 
interfere in Nigerian military or political 
affairs, but to alleviate the suffering of inno- 
cent persons on both sides. 

“The need is great and urgent. We are far 
from satisfied at the amounts of relief sup- 
plies which thus far have reached the suffer- 
ing, but are working urgently with the ICRC 
and other governments to find a means of 
breaking the bottleneck now caused by the 
failure to reach agreement on how to get 
supplies through the lines of fighting. In the 
meantime, ICRC stockpiles are growing, and 
we are hopeful for an early agreement among 
all concerned which will permit adequate 
supplies to flow to the needy wherever they 
are, 
“The U.S. contribution to Nigerian relief, 
including estimated donations of $2 million 
from private sources, has now reached $7 
million, including a Government donation of 
5500 tons of food worth $2.7 million to 
UNICEF approved in July. In addition, Secre- 
tary Rusk has informed the ICRC that we 
are providing a reserve fund of $1 million 
for that body to draw on in meeting Nigerian 
relief needs, This contribution should be par- 
ticularly useful in giving the ICRC flexibility 
to procure vehicles, charter ships and aircraft, 
and purchase or lease other equipment for 
rapid deployment to the areas of need. 

“We recognize that the implementation of 
an effective relief program in Nigeria is an 
enormous enterprise. The ICRC is expanding 
its organization to carry out such a program 
and has just named Mr. Auguste Lindt, the 
Swiss Ambassador to Moscow and formerly 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees, as the 
High Commissioner of Nigerian relief opera- 
tions. 

“A truly effective relief effort requires the 
full cooperation of both federal and rebel 
officials, for there are thousands of desper- 
ately needy people in both areas. I am con- 
fident that such cooperation will be forth- 
coming, for, as the President said on July 11, 
‘mass starvation that can be prevented must 
not be allowed to go on.’ We shall continue 
to cooperate in every way possible with the 
ICRC emergency relief effort to achieve this 
result. 

“Mr. Chairman, I have given special at- 
tention to the Nigerian question, since it is 
one which concerns us all deeply and in 
which the Committee has a special interest. 
We should all work to mitigate the effect of 
civil war on the innocent and to bring hos- 
tilities to an end.” 

July 18: State Department Spokesman 
Robert J. McCloskey, in his daily briefing of 
the Press: 
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“You will recall earlier statements express- 
ing our deep concern over the problem of 
relief to the peoples of Nigeria, peoples af- 
fected by the civil war. We are gratified at 
the action being taken by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, with whom 
foreign governments and private organiza- 
tions are cooperating in bringing relief to the 
victims on both sides of that civil war. 

“In order to assist in the planning and 
execution of that humanitarian mission, the 
Secretary of State, on behalf of the United 
States Government, has made available to 
the ICRC a guaranteed reserve fund of one 
million dollars derived from AID funds. The 
reserve account may be drawn upon for im- 
mediate requirements to accompany antici- 
pated pledges of assistance from other na- 
tions and private organizations.” 

July 12: State Department Spokesman 
Robert J. McCloskey, in his daily briefing of 
the Press: 

“The United States Government today ap- 
proved the donation of 5000 tons of food to 
UNICEF, which will be made available to 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross to further the relief effort for all the 
victims of the Nigerian conflict. The dollar 
value of the food amounts to $1.3 million. 
UNICEF is now making arrangements to ship 
the donated foods. Distribution will be by 
the ICRC.” 

July 11: President Lyndon B. Johnson, in 
a statement issued by the White House: 

“The American people have watched with 
growing grief and horror the terrible loss of 
life and suffering in Nigeria. 

“The war in that politically divided nation 
is daily becoming more costly. Civilian in- 
habitants are threatened, not just with vio- 
lence, but with starvation. 

“Normal supplies of food have been cut 
off by the fighting. With foods containing 
protein increasingly unavailable, the lives of 
children are particularly endangered. 

“The United States has cooperated with 
other governments and private organizations 
in efforts to provide needed food and medi- 
cine. We stand ready to support the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross with 
additional funds, supplies and equipment. 

“Relief efforts thus far have been frus- 
trated by disputes on how to get supplies 
through the lines of fighting. 

“While we have no intention of interfering 
in Nigerian affairs, we do not believe inno- 
cent persons should be made the victims of 
political maneuvering. 

“Deaths caused by warfare are tragic 
enough, But mass starvation that can be 
prevented must be prevented. 

“We urgently appeal to all those respon- 
sible to allow supplies to get to the people 
who so desperately need them.” 

July 11: State Department Spokesman 
Robert J. McCloskey, in his daily briefing of 
the Press: 

“Yesterday we discussed the problem of re- 
lief to the peoples of Nigeria, on both sides 
of the present battle line. I was asked about 
the physical location of our aid to the 
refugees. 

“With respect to the dollar assistance fur- 
nished directly to the ICRC, that agency has 
spent it in support of its operations on both 
sides. Now as to food supplies, we under- 
stand that the ICRC has stockpiled some 
supplies on the Spanish-owned island of 
Fernando Po (capital and airport at Santa 
Isabel), from which it has chartered some 
flights into Biafra. Other foodstuffs, includ- 
ing the $1.1 million we have furnished under 
the Food For Peace Program, are being posi- 
tioned in places in Nigeria (Enugu, Calabar 
and Benin) from which truck convoys could 
move the food into Biafra when a land route 
can be arranged between the opposing forces. 
In addition, the ICRC and agencies associ- 
ated with it are carrying out relief opera- 
tions in Federal controlled areas. 

“Now, the question arises as to the matter 
of land transport versus airlift from outside 
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Nigeria into Biafran airstrips. You will have 
seen the Statement in Geneva yesterday by 
the U.N. Secretary General on this point. We 
are also persuaded that delivery of food and 
other relief supplies by air into Biafra dur- 
ing the rainy season to improvised airstrips 
would be hazardous, costly and insufficient 
by far to meet the dimensions of the famine 
and relief problem there. We believe that the 
only feasible alternative is a land route into 
Biafra through Nigeria. Biafran-held terri- 
tory is now completely surrounded by Fed- 
eral-held territory. The Federal Military Gov- 
ernment has long publicly agreed to allow 
such use of its territory under International 
Red Cross auspices and supervision. We un- 
derstand that the International Red Cross is 
awaiting the approval of the Biafran authori- 
ties for such an arrangement. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we can only associate ourselves 
with the hope expressed by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross and others that such an 
arrangement can be reached. 

“In view of our concern over this problem, 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs Joseph 
Palmer, who is now concluding a visit to 
Africa, will go to Geneva within the next 
few days to consult with the officials of the 
ICRC on the matter of Nigerian relief.” 

July 3: State Department Spokesman Rob- 
ert J. McCloskey, in his daily briefing of the 
Press: 

“Question: Is the United States getting 
involved in the relief efforts in Biafra? 

“Answer: We have made certain contribu- 
tions in that connection. AID donated 
$100,000 to the American Red Cross as a con- 
tribution to the International Committee 
of the Red Cross. This was as of June 24, 
and it was designed or intended for victims 
on both sides in the civil strife in Nigeria. 

“More directly, AID has made available 
$100,000 in disaster relief funds to the U.S. 
Mission in Lagos. Some of that direct $100,000 
contribution has been used for the purchase 
of trucks and distributing supplies and other 
items, It paid for the cost of the airlift of 
60 tons of International Red Cross supplies 
from Frankfurt, Germany, to Lagos. That 
was at a cost of $27,000. 

“AID has already shipped $1.1 million 
worth of food that was authorized in March 
of this year. The items included are flour 
and dried milk. 

“This is a subject, I must emphasize, of 
some concern here. And we will continue to 
keep this very prominently before us to see 
what else can appropriately be done.” 


STEEL PRICE INCREASES ARE A 
THREAT TO OUR ECONOMY 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress has been prudent, thrifty and re- 
sponsive to the needs of our economy. 
I believe our actions have been judicious 
and in the best interest of our Nation’s 
welfare. 

But the main purpose of our austerity 
program was to stop inflation. 

In light of this, I wish to express my 
alarm that certain steel companies have 
decided to greatly increase their prices. 

I can think of nothing that would heat 
the fires of inflation more. A rise in the 
price of such a vital and basic product as 
steel can easily nullify all of the savings 
this Congress has managed. For increas- 
ing the cost of steel will trigger many 
more price hikes. 
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I am surprised by this action. Who 
should understand better than steel ex- 
ecutives that inflation must be halted? 

There are many sidelights and ramifi- 
cations to such increases. But the main 
factor is that our economy is due for 
difficult times because of steel’s decision. 

I believe the announced price increases 
are wrong. I think the companies should 
reconsider them. And, by all means, other 
steel producers must not be tempted to 
raise their prices. 


GONZALEZ REFUTES SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE ON WAR PROFITEERING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Speaker, I have 
on two previous occasions taken issue 
with the public letter of the Secretary 
of Defense that those of us who express 
alarm about profiteering are making as- 
sumptions as to the future without a 
factual basis.” I have expressed my in- 
credulity at the Secretary’s conclusion. 
I have charged that he ignores the bulk 
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of available evidence. I have charged that 
the data he uses to make his point is in- 
substantial or misleading. At this time I 
wish to be specific in my objections to the 
data in the Secretary’s letter. 
RENEGOTIATION DATA 


The Secretary begins his statistical 
manipulation with figures taken from 
the Renegotiation Board. He concludes 
that “based upon the above data, I find 
no grounds for concluding that a sharp 
increase in defense profits has occurred.” 
But the figures the Secretary uses are so 
misleading and so irrelevant that a close 
look at the information available from 
the Renegotiation Board demonstrates 
the opposite conclusion. 

I am reprinting below the renegotia- 
tion data the Secretary used with, how- 
ever, more descriptive headings and with 
further data from the Board. Columns 
A, B, and C were used by the Secretary 
to try to show that profits are not in- 
creasing. I have added columns D, E, and 
F which, while mirroring the ups and 
downs of the defense procurement level 
since Korea, tend to indicate that profits 
have recently risen. 

The table follows: 


DATA FROM RENEGOTIATION BOARD REPORTS 


(A) (8) 
bere oii Hence 
(billions) (billions) 


Year ending June 30 


BEE ANN 
— 00885 
sA 

ee a eo tee 
SS 


———— 


(0 (0 ( ( 
Voluntary Determina- Number of 
Profit on refunds of tions of exces- determina- 
sales! contractors! sive profits? tions of exces- 
(percent) (millions) (millions) sive profits 
6.5 149.4 152.6 498 
5.8 302.9 151.0 395 
4.9 176.1 112.7 254 
4.2 215.6 60.8 141 
4.0 77.8 52.7 108 
3.6 31.5 17.2 68 
3.1 17.8 7.8 41 
2.9 28.0 10.1 48 
2.9 41.1 24.1 56 
3.0 16.4 16.1 52 
3.0 23.2 24.5 21 
3.5 30. 3 16. 0 18 
©) 0 23.1 46 


1 Largely 2-3 years after the awarding of the contracts. 
2 Largely 3-4 years after the awarding of the contracts. 
3 Unavailable. 


I have several observations to make 
on this expanded table: 

First. Columns A, B, and E contain 
figures reported to the Renegotiation 
Board by certain defense or space con- 
tractors. They are prior to any deter- 
minations of the Board of excessive pro- 
fits within them. The Board in no way 
certifies the accuracy of these figures. 

Defense and space contractors with 
over $1 million worth of “renegotiable” 
Government contracts in a year are re- 
quired to file with the Board. They lump 
together receipts and disbursements 
from all renegotiable contracts. To the 
great majority of the contractors’ fil- 
ings, the Board gives letters of clearance 
after a simple review. With less than 180 
total employees over the last several 
years, the Board does not have enough 
auditors to check any but a small por- 
tion of the profit data filed with it. It 
has been the intent of Congress in the 
Renegotiation Act that Board should ac- 
cept a contractor’s filing if it conforms 
with “generally accepted accounting 
practices,” and should not bother the 
contractor further unless his own figures 
reveal a blatant profit. It is therefore 
highly spurious for the Secretary to 


pretend that these unchecked figures 
are authoritative. 

Second. The Renegotiation Board has 
never compared renegotiable sales and 
renegotiable profits for different years 
as the Department of Defense does in 
columns A and B. And the resulting col- 
umn C—rate of profit on sales—is en- 
tirely a stepchild of DOD. The Board has 
specifically warned against the value of 
such a profit rate. Their 1967 annual re- 
port reads: 

Renegotiable business, as a whole, is com- 
posed of manufacturing, construction, serv- 
ice, and other activities connected with the 
national defense and space programs, often 
undertaken on contract terms which differ 
from terms used in commercial business, and 
under different circumstances. These activi- 
ties are carried on by a variety of companies 
that are either wholly, partially, or only 
nominally in the defense or space fields. The 
commercial operations of such companies 
may or may not be comparable to their re- 
negotiable business. Moreover, the statutory 
floor and various exemptions in the Act an- 
nually exclude several billions of dollars of 
defense sales from renegotiation. These fac- 
tors, together with the great diversity of 
profit experience among contractors—rang- 
ing from losses to excessive profits—limit the 
validity of generalizations about the profit- 
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ability of defense business as a whole, or of 
the $33.1 billion of renegotiable sales re- 
viewed in fiscal 1967. 


Third. In using his data from renegoti- 
ation, the Secretary neglected to note 
that the figures in columns A and B are 
2 or 3 years behind the date the con- 
tracts were awarded. The Board's deter- 
minations run 3 or 4 years behind the 
awards. This would seem to be an unim- 
portant oversight, except that it means 
the lowest profit rates in column C are 
pre-Vietnam. I wish to remind the Secre- 
tary that I have never claimed that pre- 
Vietnam profiteering was increasing. 
The only figure in column C which sig- 
nificantly reflects Vietnam profits is the 
one for 1967, which does increase over 
previous years. 

Fourth. It is true that the profit rate 
figures for 1962 through 1966 are the 
lowest in the table. But is this trend bad? 
As profit rates get bigger going back to- 
ward Korean war expenditures, so do ex- 
cessive profit determinations and so do 
the amounts which contractors volun- 
tarily return to the Government as un- 
fairly earned. In lamenting low profit 
rates during peacetime when competi- 
tion is more effective and procurement 
more orderly, is the Secretary advocat- 
ing a return to the hectic Korean pro- 
curement buildup when profiteering was 
proven to be rampant? 

Fifth. I have included in the table the 
figures for fiscal 1968 which the Rene- 
gotiation Board has released on its 46 
determinations of excessive profits in the 
amount of $23,069,748. These excessive 
profit figures are the first which reflect 
a full year of review by the Board of 
Vietnam procurement. Thus the number 
of companies caught with excessive pro- 
fits and the total amount of those exces- 
sive profits have increased sharply for 
Vietnam procurement over the previous, 
mostly non-Vietnam year. Is this not 
solid evidence, Mr. Secretary, that pro- 
fiteering is increasing due to the Viet- 
nam building? 


THE LMI DATA 


The only other data the Secretary 
presents to show that defense profits are 
declining comes from the LMI study. 
I have several observations on this 
study: 

First. The LMI study is based on vol- 
untary, unverified figures offered by cer- 
tain defense manufacturers. In 1966 the 
Department of Defense succumbed to 
the cries of the defense industry that 
profits were too low. A study to gain 
statistics on this premise was commis- 
sioned from the Logistics Management 
Institute, whose Board of Trustees and 
Logistics Advisory Council is a miniature 
complex of military-industrial-educa- 
tional figures. Using uncertified data 
given it by the defense contractors, the 
LMI study showed remarkable statistical 
sophistication is verifying what the con- 
tractors wanted to prove. 

An independent study was necessary 
because DOD does not have comprehen- 
sive data on realized profits. Firm fixed 
price contracts have become the major- 
ity of negotiated defense contracts and 
since by their very nature post-award 
audits are not required, no data exists 
on realized profits for FFP contracts, I 
find it incredible that the Department of 
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Defense does not have a good idea what 
it costs to produce defense material and 
what it is really paying in profits. It is 
even more incredible that DOD is con- 
tent to accept the filmsy LMI Study as 
“the best data available.” 

Because no one can say with author- 
ity what defense profits the American 
taxpayer is paying for, I have called for 
a full-scale congressional investigation 
of defense spending. Further, I have con- 
tended that the absence of uniform 
standards of accounting makes it impos- 
sible to determine a defense producer’s 
actual costs and profits without spend- 
ing months reconstructing his books. 

Second. The Secretary states that the 
40 high- and medium-volume defense 
companies in the LMI table he uses “rep- 
resents a significant sample.” This is un- 
derstandable loyalty to a report that has 
cost the Government $105,000. But I 
think it is more accurate to call the 
sample selective than significant. Of the 
111 corporations which were asked to 
submit data for the LMI study, only 65 
complied. Fifteen of the 65 were low-vol- 
ume defense companies, which were 
thrown out of the data used in the Sec- 
retary’s table as insignificant. I suspect 
we can assume that the 56 who did not 
cooperate with the study were the least 
public spirited whose data would not 
support the public cries of defense in- 
dustry spokesmen that their profits were 
at rockbottom. 

Third. Although the Secretary’s LMI 
table proports to show that defense earn- 
ings are getting lower, especially in com- 
parison to commercial earnings, there is 
another private study of defense earn- 
ings which reaches an opposite conclu- 
sion. Prepared by Dr. Murray Weiden- 
baum, professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in St. Louis, it 
concludes that— 

The differences between the profitability 
of defense firms and nondefense firms wid- 
ened over the past decade, in favor of the 
military contractors. 


Dr. Weidenbaum compared six corpo- 
rations whose DOD and NASA contracts 
make up three-fourths or more of their 
total sales, with six nondefense firms, He 
explained his findings thus: 

Defense companies operate on much 
smaller profit margins (profits as percent of 
sales) than do typical industrial corpora- 
tions. However, as a result of the large 
amounts of government-supplied capital, 
which are not reflected on the books of these 
companies, the defense contractors report a 
far higher ratio of capital turnover (dollars 
of sales per dollar of net worth). The higher 
turnover rates more than offset the lower 
profit margins. Hence, the defense companies’ 
return on net worth (net profits as a percent 
of stockholders investment) is considerably 
higher—17.5 versus 10.6 percent during 
1962-65. 


How can two private comparisons of 
selected defense companies with non- 
defense companies—both using profit 
figures as a rate of capital employed— 
arrive at diametrically opposed conclu- 
sions? It is not easy to say. I certainly 
wish that DOD had seen fit to gather 
authoritative data on an issue of this 
importance. 

One reason for the different conclu- 
sions of the two studies is probably in- 
herent in the differing methods of selec- 
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tion. By comparing companies which 
were largely defense oriented or largely 
nondefense, Dr. Widenbaum escaped the 
problem of how to segregate the figures 
for costs incurred and for capital em- 
ployed between defense and commer- 
cial work—a segregation which LMI 
made in a way which somewhat under- 
stated their defense profits. 

My best explanation about the opposite 
conclusions in the two studies is a more 
unhappy one. Dr, Weidenbaum based his 
figures on the corporation’s annual re- 
ports, while LMI used figures given to it 
for purposes of this study. I wonder if 
differences in motivation—to prove to 
stockholders that profits are up while 
proving to DOD that profits are down— 
does not account in the underlying dif- 
ferences in the contractor’s data upon 
which the two reports are based. 

Defense contractors have been known 
to produce figures proving all sorts of 
advantageous propositions without once 
violating that all-forgiving sibboleth, 
“generally accepted accounting princi- 
ples.” As Adm. Hyman Rickover told 
Congress: 

It is my experience that the data reported 
by contractors are generally quite different 
we the actual data found on Government 
au jo 


He presented to Congress the follow- 
ing examples of his experience: 


[In percent] 


Profit 


Actual profit 
reported 


Contractor by Government 
audit 


S 88 
8s 
2898888 


FIRM FIXED PRICE CLAIMS 


The Secretary admits in his letter that 
“going-in” profit rates have increased 
sharply since 1964 over the 1959-63 pe- 
riod. He insists that this “going-in” 
rate—the profit negotiated for the con- 
tract before it is awarded—has increased 
22 percent, not 25 percent as claimed by 
some, Actually, I have been claiming 
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that going-in profits between this general 
period have increased 26 percent, which 
is the conclusion of a report to Congress 
by the Comptroller General dated April 
27, 1967. 

But the Secretary claims the ad- 
mittedly improved opportunities lately 
are not being realized because of the in- 
creased use of the type of contract which 
is riskiest to the contractor: firm fixed 
price. This claim is preposterous. DOD 
has nothing to base this claim on except 
the sorry and overworked LMI study. 

The Secretary is trying to pretend that 
there is something magical about the risk 
in firm fixed price contracts because it 
is greater than for other contracts—be- 
cause the FFP award cannot be adjusted 
by postaward audit as in “cost-plus” con- 
tracts if the contractor’s costs turn out 
to be higher than he expected. Basically, 
the risk factor in FFP contracts means 
that DOD and the contractor will ne- 
gotiate higher profits into a contract to 
offset the contractor’s greater assump- 
tion of risk. This is as it should be. But 
the risk factor does not necessarily have 
a bearing on the contractor's ability to 
realize the higher profit rate on the 
riskier type of contract. 

98 Secretary’s letter actually says 

Despite the fact that we are allowing 
higher profits to be negotiated on $45 bil- 
lion worth of procurement, we think indus- 
try is right that profits are still very low 
and not rising. Since Firm Fixed Price con- 
tracts are the riskiest, and since we do not 
have data on the earned profits of this type 
of contract, and since the reliance of FFP 
contracts has increased rapidly, then profits 
must be getting lower of FFP contracts be- 
cause of the risk. 


We are being taken around and around 
in the dark. 

This underlying argument of the Sec- 
retary is doubly amazing because it vio- 
lates DOD’s own studies. I include be- 
low in its entirety a table prepared by 
the DOD profit review system concern- 
ing realized profit rates of 1,842 con- 
tracts. I call attention to the “no data” 
designations about firm fixed price con- 
tracts, and to the footnote: 


DOD PROFIT REVIEW SYSTEM—REALIZED PROFIT RATES ON COMPLETED CONTRACTS 
DOD DATA SYSTEM—CONTRACTS AWARDED JULY 1, 1958 TO DEC. 31, 1963 (PREWEIGHTED GUIDELINES)! 


Type of contract Number of 


contracts 


Cost plus incentive fee 
Cost plus, fixed tee 


Total completed, contracts reported. 1.842 


Average nego- Average earned profit 
Total costs tiated profit 
(millions) Percent of Percent of Percent of 
cost? cost sales 
e E AC TE 0 
$2, 346 9.3 es 8.6 40 7.9 
3, 883 9.3 9.2 8.4 
331 6.4 7.2 6.7 
4. 689 6.4 6.1 5.7 
11,249 


1 Contracting officers have not yet submitted sufficient data on completed contracts which were placed under the weighted guide 


lines (1964-67) to permit a meaningful presentation. 
2 No data. 


The negotiated profit rate and the com- 
parable earned profit rate for fixed price 
redetermination and fixed price incen- 
tive contracts are reasonably close. This 
means that contractors have been very 
successful in earning profits on FPR and 
FPI contracts at the negotiated going-in 
rates. 

There are of course differences in the 


three types of fixed price contracts. Firm 
Fixed Price contracts are slightly risk- 
ier than FPR and FPI contracts. FPR 
and FPI contracts provide for postaward 
audits, while FFP do not, by definition. 
But these differences have little bearing 
on a contractor’s ability to more cor- 
rectly estimate his costs during the ne- 
gotiation stage on any one of the fixed 
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price contracts over another. It is the 
validity of the cost estimate, not the risk 
involved, that primarily determines a 
contractor’s actual profits. Thus, there is 
every reason to believe that contractors 
are just as successful in earning profits 
at the rate negotiated for firm fixed price 
contracts as they are for the comparable 
fixed price audit contracts. 

Further, the claim that profits on FFP 
contracts are at lowest ebb is belied by 
the recent findings of the Renegotiation 
Board. Of the 88 companies against 
which the Renegotiation Board issued 
findings of excessive profits in fiscal 1965, 
1966, and 1967, all but 13 were totally 
or overwhelming recipients of FFP 
contracts. 

And this question of whether the in- 
crease in negotiated profits is offset by 
the increase in higher risk contracts has 
also interested the General Accounting 
Office. In the study of “going-in” profit 
rates referred to earlier, the GAO found 
that the average profit rates were two 
percentage points higher than they were 
in the 5-year-period—1959-63—prior to 
the establishment of the weighted guide- 
lines.” They also found that a compari- 
son of the same type of contract for 
similar items showed profits about 1 per- 
centage point higher than in the period 
preceeding the use of the weighted guide- 
lines. Thus, at least half of the profit 
increase is directly due to higher profits 
under weighted guidelines rather than 
the shift to higher risk contracts. 

CONCLUSION 


The Secretary of Defense has stated 
in a public letter that we who are con- 
cerned about war profiteering are with- 
out “factual basis.” I have just presented 
my factual data. If there is error in my 
data, I would like to know about it, for I 
will be happy to make corrections. 

The Secretary states that excessive de- 
fense profits are not increasing, for he 
has “examined the best available data on 
this matter.” 

If the Secretary examined the best 
available data, he did not present it. He 
presented instead misleading data from 
the Renegotiation Board, with a deeper 
look into the Board’s data shows that 
profits are increasing. He presented in- 
stead the flimsy, unverified LMI study. 
He presented instead an unsubstantiated 
claim about the magic of the risk factor 
in firm fixed price contracts in keeping 
profits low. 

Every bit as disturbing is the data 
which the Secretary ignored. His Depart- 
ment has ignored the unanimous con- 
gressional findings that the defense poli- 
cies are not adequate to prevent faulty 
procurement. 

DOD has largely ignored the increas- 
ing examples of exhorbitant profits re- 
vealed by GAO and Congress. Defen- 
sively, the Defense Department has re- 
plied that even if it were 99 percent per- 
fect in its procurement transactions, 
there would be 150,000 errors a year. This 
is a frivolous response to situations which 
should never have happened and can be 
prevented. Public letters and the numbers 
-racket of averages and statistics should 
not be used to whitewash real problems. 

When I juxtapose the criticisms of de- 
fense procurement practices and studies 
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indicating higher average profits against 
the increasing examples of exhorbitant 
profits, I find plenty of reason to be con- 
cerned about war profiteering. I suspect 
that the examples revealed to us so far 
are like the tip of an iceberg—only a 
fraction of what exists in the chilling 
waters below. 

And the Department of Defense has 
ignored the lessons of history. I am 
still looking for a report of a war on 
which some did not get wealthy. This 
country has certainly never been for- 
tunate enough to escape the war profi- 
teer. But it is not simply the dislocations 
of wartime that present gold-plated op- 
portunities for profiteering. The history 
of the present Renegotiation Board 
shows that their ability to find exces- 
sive profit rises and falls with the in- 
crease or decrease in the level of pro- 
curement. 

The aim of the Secretary of Defense 
in providing for the common defense 
is in order to establish a more perfect 
union. To me, this entails the notion of 
equality of wartime sacrifice. Our sol- 
diers and their families should not have 
to face the ultimate tragedy of war while 
the same situation which deals blood and 
carnage to some deals excess war pro- 
fits in arm-chair safety to others. 

In promoting the common defense, 
the Secretary of Defense has three basic 
constituencies: the taxpaying citizenry, 
the soldier in the field, and the manu- 
facturer who supplies the defense mate- 
rial. Our citizens know that some of 
their defense dollars are being squan- 
dered on Vietnam procurement. Our 
soldiers know from the M-16 affair that 
support in the field can be very bad. Has 
the defense manufacturer run into equal 
adversity at the hands of the Defense 
Department? I have to agree with Ad- 
miral Rickover; the Department of De- 
fense is “too much influenced by an in- 
dustry viewpoint.” 

If the Department of Defense con- 
tinues to shirk its duty to the American 
taxpayer and the American soldier, I 
must continue to plead with Congress 
to impose the traditional wartime con- 
trols: a strong Renegotiation Board, a 
corporate excess profits tax and a full- 
scale, comprehensive congressional in- 
vestigation of defense procurement. 


EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, among 
a number of statements relevant to our 
age, St. Paul once remarked that faith is 
the evidence of things not seen. In sup- 
port of his premise, he cited the adven- 
turous careers of a long list of patriarchs 
of old, who, he said, “through faith sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge of 
the sword, out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens.” d 

Their achievements were paralleled at 
no great distance by those of the hardy 
pioneers who crossed the wide seas and 
fought for a new home in a wild and un- 
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mapped wilderness, For these latter also, 
like the ancients, looked for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” In them, persuasion and 
belief that a life fairer and freer and 
richer than any they had known awaited 
a strong hand and a brave heart had 
ripened into faith, and that faith had 
become a passionate intuition. They 
risked all that they might win all. They 
and their descendants, and those who 
followed the gleam after them, built on 
this continent a mighty Nation which 
even the heights of faith could scarcely 
envision. 

There may be some now who might 
have lost faith. Those who take this view 
of things must spend too much time 
looking at television. They fail to see 
the real world all about them. They fail 
to note that nearly 80 million Amer- 
icans are going to work every morning 
and coming back to the circle of their 
respective families every night. They 
don’t read the reports that the annual 
product of these workers is valued at 
nearly $800 billion. Everywhere builders 
are covering the earth with imaginative 
structures designed to house industry and 
business and the arts, and especially that 
stable institution we call the home. In 
various institutions scientists are digging 
deep into the mysteries of nature and 
bringing out treasures of transportation 
and communication and medicine and 
gadgetry which alleviate toil and hunger 
and pain, and make life ever more agree- 
able. Does this indicate that the joy of 
living and growing has gone out of Amer- 
ica? Does that indicate a loss of that 
vital force, that elan vital, which built 
America? 

In this age, no one will claim that per- 
fection has been reached anywhere, Im- 
provement is possible in government, in 
economic machinery, in institutions, just 
as it is possible in respect to individual 
human lives. The constant search is for 
a better machine, a more serviceable 
social organization, a nobler life. Progress 
means improvement, and progress has 
been going on since time began. Some- 
times progress has been slow, and in 
these periods customs and practices and 
institutions tend to crystallize in set 
forms. This is one period in which 
change proceeds at a pace almost too 
rapid for adjustment. Society is in fer- 
ment—is boiling hotly. In such a condi- 
tion, the froth, the scum, rises to the 
surface, and is hurtfully visible. 

It is in this froth that we find the 
noxious substances which trouble us to- 
day, and which cannot, or have not been 
as yet assimilated into the wholesome 
social entity beneath. Here are the disaf- 
fections, the rejections, the revolts 
against what is, and from them arise 
crime and disorder and a demand for 
such changes as will make the world con- 
form to the wishes of the malcontents. 

In time, the speed of change will slow 
down. Indeed, it is appreciably slowing. 
We can never get away from realities, 
and when confronted with hard facts, 
human beings invariably tend to adjust 
themselves to what must be. It is a fact 
that we cannot eat without producing 
food. It is a fact that society cannot en- 
dure without order and system and law. 
It is a fact that the permissiveness which 
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has been the goal of reformers in the last 
few decades does not work, A writer pre- 
dicts that the present generation of 
children, reared on permissiveness, will 
make parents to whom permissiveness 
is anathema. It is a safe prediction, be- 
cause in all history a swing of the social 
pendulum toward liberalism has always 
been offset by a similar swing toward 
conservatism. 

A resistance to fundamental change is 

found in the political world also. Our or- 
ganic law, as embodied in the Constitu- 
tion, has been widely criticized as being 
out of date, irrelevant to present day 
conditions and needs. There is attempt 
to change it by judicial interpretation. 
Where changes are impossible by these 
means, the process of amendment is in- 
voked. Few of the proposals gain public 
acceptance. In all our history, only some 
two dozen amendments to the Constitu- 
tion have been made, and 10 of these 
were put into effect before the ink was 
dry on the original, and merely asserted 
rights which were implied in the first 
draft. 
The several States of the Union like- 
wise experience difficulty in trying to 
modernize basic law hoary with age. At 
least four States, in the immediate past, 
have written brandnew constitutions to 
meet the demands of would-be liberal- 
ism, and have seen them rejected by the 
body of the electorate. 

Apparently, then, it is the deliberate 
judgment of the people who do the work 
of this country and who control its des- 
tinies that our Government is organized 
on dependable principles. These princi- 
ples have worked in the past, and they 
promise to be as good a hundred years 
from now as they are today. 

And so it is in the moral world. It is 
complained that the ancient virtues have 
lost their hold. But on every side there 
is effort to reassert the practical value 
of honor and integrity and compassion. 
Big business studies ways to meet its so- 
cial obligations. Industries are con- 
cerned with their public images. The 
churches stress with unremitting vigor 
the need of lives dedicated to service to 
our fellow men. Someone has said re- 
muneration for most of human activity 
fluctuates widely, but the wages of sin 
remain unchanged. 

It is this sort of faith with which I face 
the problems of the Nation, Mr. Speaker. 
It is the sort of faith which should 
enable us to strive valiantly to move 
forward, to correct errors, to cling to the 
right, to persevere until breath shall be 
no more. When faith cannot see, it must 
summon the evidences of intuition, and 
intuition informs us that there is order 
and purpose in the universe, purpose 
which moves forward irresistibly toward 
a perfected social organization, which is 
the city of God. 

It is this faith, I believe, which im- 
pelled the President of the United States 
to say, in an address at Johns Hopkins 
University some time ago: 

We often say how impressive power is. I do 
not find it impressive at all. The guns and 
the bombs, the rockets and warships, are all 
symbols of human failure. They are neces- 
sary symbols. They protect what we cherish. 
But they are witness to human folly. A dam 
built across a great river is impressive. .. . 
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I have seen the night illuminated, the kitch- 
ens warmed and the homes heated, where 
once the cheerless night and the ceaseless 
cold held sway. 

A rich harvest in a hungry land is im- 
pressive. The sight of healthy children in a 
classroom is impressive. . . This generation 
of the world must choose: destroy or build, 
kill or aid, hate or understand. 


ARE WE BECOMING A NATION OF 
NONREADERS? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, District 
of Columbia residents have awakened 
in astonishment at the latest news con- 
cerning their public schools. Three- 
fourths—a full 75 percent—of District 
youngsters have fallen below the norm 
on standardized reading achievement 
tests. 

Only six of Washington’s 176 public 
schools showed any significant improve- 
ment in reading test scores this year. As 
deplorable as the District situation may 
be, however, the mere basic question is, 
how widespread is this reading deficiency 
throughout the Nation? 

Are we becoming a nation of non- 
readers? 

In June 1966, I was chairman of a 
special task force of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor which con- 
ducted an extensive investigation of the 
District of Columbia school system and 
issued a report of findings and recom- 
mendations. At that time, we found that 
33 percent of third graders and 55 per- 
cent of eighth-grade students were one 
or more years below grade level in read- 
ing. Apparently, the reading achieve- 
ment picture has markedly deteriorated 
since then. 

The tragedy of our report in 1966 
showed that the longer a student re- 
mained in the school system, the further 
behind he fell in reading skills. 

The following table of reading skills 
in the District schools in 1966, I fear, 
is typical of what we would find in most 


urban schools in America: 
Read at 1 
Read at or more 
Grade rade ears 
evel elow 
rade 
evel 
L 67.2 32.8 
At grade 4 37.3 62.7 
At grade 5_ 50,6 39.4 
At grade 6 54.6 45.4 
At grade 8 45.5 54.5 


Dr. Harry Levin, chairman of the de- 
partment of psychology at Cornell Uni- 
versity, estimates that a quarter of our 
population—and even more in inner city 
schools—is below grade level in reading 
achievement. 

What do these scores signify? How 
should we interpret them? 

I have been trying to find out. For a 
great deal of emotionalism surrounds the 
subject of reading education. We are 
embroiled in constant battles over the 
look-say versus the phonics aproaches 
to teaching reading without addressing 
the real issues. 
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At present we have only limited infor- 
mation on the reading achievement of 
our school population. No single test has 
been administered to all, or even a ma- 
jority of our youngsters. 

As a result, every school district can 
choose to test or not to test. And it can 
select from a wide variety of instru- 
ments—each competent to measure most 
aspects of reading ability. 

But these test results do not go far 
enough. They do not equip us to make 
sophisticated judgments about the ac- 
complishments—and the shortcomings— 
of our educational system. Because the 
results do not reflect a nationwide 
sampling of our students. 

A test tells us just one thing. It lets 
us know how well a particular student 
is doing relative to a norm. 

The word, norm, is important here. 
Because in the District we are talking 
about students who score above or below 
a norm on a standardized test. 

A norm, I have learned, is a statistical 
concept. It refers to an average—a mean 
score for a sample population which has 
already taken the test. 

Therefore, when we compare our 
youngsters to a norm, we are saying that 
they score high or low—compared to the 
average score of a sample population of 
school-age children. 

We are not saying, “This is the mini- 
mum level of reading comprehension 
necessary to succeed in college.“ Nor, 
“This is the basic skill required to read 
a newspaper.” 

In other words, we have not been 
measuring our students against a defi- 
nite standard of quality. We have merely 
showed, for example, how one sixth 
grader looks, compared to the average of 
a sample group of sixth grade pupils. 

For some purposes, this may be a use- 
ful index. But it does not tell us what we 
really ought to know, in order to judge 
the quality of our educational system. 
For if the sample population—in fact, if 
all of us—are actually deficient readers, 
then it matters little whether we fall 
above or below the norm. We are all just 
poor readers. 

We have some information to substan- 
tiate the notion that a sizable portion 
of our population cannot read. From 
July 1950 to December 1967, 16 percent 
of all draftees failed the AFQT—the 
Army’s test of reading and verbal intel- 
ligence. Another 3 percent were classi- 
oe as questionable or “trainability lim- 
i Sie 

Should we discard these failures as 
hopeless cases? On the contrary. Because 
the Army's Project 100,000 has shown 
that with proper training these men can 
be reclaimed for society. 

As chairman of the General Subcom- 
mittee on Education, I find this situation 
very perplexing. My colleagues on the 
committee and I are continually being 
called upon to make judgments. We have 
the responsibility to ascertain national 
needs for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. And to translate those estima- 
tions into viable legislative policy. 

Yet, we have no objective yardsticks— 
no baseline data—to indicate where the 
problems lie across the Nation. 

At this moment, we are faced with 
questions regarding the future of title I 
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of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. 

Our attention is now focused on the 
latest report of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation—regarding the operation of title 
I for the 1966-67 school year. 

By definition, the child served by title 
I comes from a family in the lowest in- 
come level in the community and is least 
able to suceed in school. 

The report paints a bleak picture of 
reading achievements for title I pupils. 
A 21-State survey showed that about 40 
percent of the children in title I proj- 
ects scored in the lowest quarter on 
standardized tests. And only a handful 
scored in the upper quarter. 

The TEMPO division of the General 
Electric Co., in a study for the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, made another analysis of a sample 
of schools in 11 districts. They con- 
cluded that no change in average pupil 
achievement had occurred in the schools 
studied from 1965-66 to 1966-67. 

The data did show slight improvement 
among pupils who scored in the lowest 
10 percent of the sample. But the other 
groups studied—students in the lowest 
quarter as well as the top quarter— 
showed slight negative changes in 
achievement tests scores between the 
pretest and posttest periods. 

Just as discouraging were the Office 
of Education’s problems in gathering ac- 
curate data for evaluation. USOE com- 
missioned a broad-scale examination of 
title I’s effects, particularly on reading, 
in large center cities. 

However, many of the Nation’s 100 
largest central city systems—including 
Chicago—had to be eliminated. They 
used different types of standardized 
tests which could not be equated. Or 
their data and evaluation reports were 
too dissimilar. Or they had not provided 
for control of nontitle I groups with 
which to compare results in title I 
schools. 

USOE concluded, to establish truly 
equivalent scores would require a mas- 
sive testing effort.” 

I have already made my position on 
title I clear. I believe that priority in 
title I programs should be placed on 
reading and language arts. In fact, title 
I moneys should only be used for non- 
reading purposes if all eligible pupils can 
be demonstrated to be reading at least on 
grade level. 

Therefore, I am very gratified that the 
national assessment project will finally 
begin moving next January. It will in- 
augurate our first major, nationwide ef- 
fort to answer an important question: 
How well can our youngsters read? 

More specifically, the assessment will 
measure a variety of skills. Reading com- 
prehension of material like a newspaper 
story. Ability to interpret reading mate- 
rial. And the capacity to handle special 
kinds of reading, such as poetry. 

Why have we, as a nation, been so slug- 
gish in initiating this significant pro- 
gram? 

Unfortunately, too many school ad- 
ministrators have been fearful of evalu- 
ation. They have not wanted to face the 
public—and be judged on the basis of 
their products. 

Too often they have displayed only 
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their best output. The prize winners. The 
national merit scholars. The candidates 
for prestige colleges. 

Seldom have we heard about the others. 
About the 15 to 20 percent who emerge 
from school, illiterate. Who enter adult- 
hood, unable to read. 

Fortunately, the American Association 
of School Administrators has taken a 
constructive approach to the National 
Assessment. Two of its members now sit 
on the Permanent Exploratory Commit- 
tee on Assessing the Progress of Educa- 
tion, which will guide this mammoth un- 
dertaking. 

I congratulate them—and the National 
Education Association, American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, National School 
Boards Association, the elementary and 
secondary principals, PTA, Catholic 
schools, and the National Association of 
State Boards of Education—for their en- 
lightened participation. 

And I urge all school administrators 
throughout the Nation to welcome the 
national assessment. It offers a unique 
opportunity to gather information which 
has tremendous potential value for them. 

At the same time, however, I want to 
express some reservations concerning 
certain aspects of the national assess- 
ment. 

For the assessment will be accom- 
plishing just a part of its mission. Its ac- 
tivities will be confined to a relatively 
small sample—only 144 to 2 million, out 
of a total 37 million elementary school 
children and 13.7 million high school 
students in this country. And that sam- 
ple includes adults, as well. 

This may constitute a valuable begin- 
ning. But it will tell only part of the 
story. 

I would urge that the national assess- 
ment be expanded as soon as possible to 
encompass the entire school population 
of our Nation. 

Iam also concerned about a second as- 
pect of this project. I sincerely regret 
that reading will have only a minor place 
in the total evaluation instrument. It 
will have to share the spotlight with nine 
other subject areas—science, math, so- 
cial studies, writing, citizenship, voca- 
tional education, literature, music, and 
the fine arts. 

I certainly recognize the value of all of 
these fields. But I believe that reading is 
the fundamental key to academic suc- 
cess—and to vocational success, as well. 

We are a verbal society. And until we 
alter this major means of communica- 
tion, we will be responsible for passing on 
the proper verbal skills to each new gen- 
eration. So they, too, can share in the 
benefits of education, employment, and 
leisure-time fulfillment through effective 
reading. 

Therefore, I strongly recommend that 
the national assessment assign top pri- 
ority to the evaluation of reading skills. 
And that it reserve a major portion of 
its resources for this important purpose. 

Third, I would remind educators—and 
the public—that national assessment 
results will provide only a basic founda- 
tion for further analysis of our educa- 
tional system. 

These figures will tell us what our 
students—and adults—as a whole now 
know. 
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We will have this information by so- 
cioeconomic level. By geographic area— 
Northeast, Southeast, Central, and West. 
By age and sex. And by type of 
community. 

But two types of data will not emerge 
from this study: 

We will not know how any individual 
community has scored in the tests. 

The assessment is not intended to em- 
barrass a single school system. Or to 
compare one school district with another. 
Nor is it an attempt to clamp national 
controls on local, autonomus schools. 

Only the local school superintendent 
will determine how the assessment in- 
formation is utilized. I would hope that 
he will conduct an evaluation of his own 
pupil population. And compare the re- 
sults with the national statistics. 

The assessment results will tell us 
nothing about the quality of the school’s 
educational program. 

From looking at the assessment data 
we will not know which reading pro- 
grams have been most or least effective. 
Nor how competent the teachers have 
been. Nor the condition of the school 
buildings. Or the amount of money spent 
per pupil. 

Therefore, assessment statistics will 
provide only a “first thrust” in the direc- 
tion of improving American education. 
Each individual school system will then 
have a responsibility of moral conscience 
to look within itself. And to determine 
for itself what remedies must be 
applied. 

Finally, I would remind you that read- 
ing comprehension is a product of many 
experiences—in the home, the neighbor- 
hood, the peer group, as well as the 
school. 

If our pupils read well, their schools 
may not deserve all the credit. Particu- 
larly if the students come from advan- 
taged circumstances—with parents who 
read to them frequently and have books 
in their home. 

On the other hand, if pupils read very 
poorly, we may not be able to place total 
blame on the school, either. For pupils 
without advantages require a basic re- 
structuring of their environment. And 
the school, as presently organized, may 
very well not be able to provide this. 

In either case, reading is a complex 
subject. We must beware of the dangers 
of oversimplification when discussing it. 

We as a Nation should welcome this 
opportunity to take inventory of our- 
selves. We are a moving Nation. Approx- 
imately 20 percent of our population 
moves each year. 

This means that the reading problems 
of one area belong to all of us. Each com- 
munity and State is absorbing the prod- 
uct of another. Therefore, we need to 
know as a Nation where we stand. 

The time has come for a “national in- 
ventory” on education: The forthcoming 
assessment is a healthy beginning—for 
all of us. 

As the Exploratory Committee on As- 
sessing the Progress of Education has 
stated: 

It is amazing that an enterprise as large 
and as essential as the American educational 
system has had no satisfactory mechanism 
for evaluating its product or its progress, As 
Sputnik spurred change in the areas of 
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mathematics and science by fear, national 
assessment has the potential of encouraging 
change in many more areas by informing 
educators and laymen of the true levels of 
attainment of American youth, 


BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE TO MRS. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HEAD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BUCHANAN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to rise in tribute today to a 
truly great lady of my city of Birming- 
ham, Ala., who celebrated her 101st 
birthday this week. As she begins her 
102d year, Mrs. George Washington Head 
remains a source of joy and inspiration 
to all who know her. Mrs. Head came to 
Birmingham some 55 years ago. The 
mother of four fine children, three sons 
and one daughter, she became a widow 
when the eldest was 16 years of age, and 
the youngest only 4 years of age. Per- 
haps the greatest measure of her stature 
is the fact that in rearing these four 
children alone, she instilled into them 
qualities which have made each a leader 
in his or her community. George Wash- 
ington Head, Jr., is a very prominent 
civic leader in Dayton, Ohio, Edward J. 
Head has demonstrated like qualities of 
civic leadership in Lebanon, Va. Her 
daughter, Mrs. Ernest M. Henderson, has, 
with her husband, not only achieved suc- 
cess in business, but has contributed 
much in other ways as a citizen of Bir- 
mingham. Her son, James A. Head, is a 
successful businessman of my city who 
has, for many years, distinguished him- 
self in civil affairs. He is past president of 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 
past president of the Committee of One 
Hundred, former president of the Bir- 
mingham Rotary Club, former member 
of the Jefferson County Personnel Board, 
member of the Samford University Board 
of Trustees, member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Alabama Civil Rights 
Commission, Birmingham’s Man of the 
Year in 1949, and was appointed chair- 
man the fund-raising campaign for 
the Alabama Chapter of Arthritis Foun- 
dation. 

Mrs. Head has 10 grandchildren and 
50 great- and great-great-grandchildren. 
At the tender age of 101, her mind is so 
clear that she can name each of them. 
She is a gallant, remarkable woman that 
everyone regards with fondness and 
admiration. Everyone who visits her 
walks a bit taller after being with her. 

Mr. Speaker, as the whole is equal to 
the sum of its parts, the Nation is equal 
to the sum of its people. Through all the 
days of her life, Mrs. George Washington 
Head has demonstrated herself to be a 
part of the hope and the strength of this 
Republic, and upon the sound foundation 
of such lives as hers, our Nation can 
stand forever secure. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I gladly yield to the 
distinguished Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have listened 
with great interest to the remarks of my 
friend from Alabama concerning Mrs. 
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George Washington Head, and would like 
to join the gentleman in expressing my 
warmest best wishes to this sweet, un- 
usual, and distinguished lady. 

Mrs. Head has been an inspiration not 
only to her family, but to countless of 
thousands of persons everywhere, I join 
in expressing gratitude for all that she 
has contributed, not only in her own life, 
but through her children. It is my prayer 
that God will continue to bless her for 
many, many years to come. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I glady yield to the 
distinguished minority leader of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I commend 
the gentleman from Alabama for bring- 
ing to the attention of the House the in- 
spiring example of fruitful citizenship 
manifested in the life of Mrs. George 
Washington Head. She has obviously 
exemplified qualities of courage and 
character which make her a credit not 
only to her family, but to her Nation as 
well, 

I join in expressing my sincere best 
wishes that her 102d year shall prove 
even better than the ones which have 
gone before. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to thank my colleague, 
Congressman JOHN BUCHANAN, for giving 
me this opportunity to join in paying 
tribute to Mrs. George Washington Head 
on the occasion of her 101st birthday. 
She has been an inspiration to her fam- 
ily and her community, and it is only 
fitting that on this observance we com- 
mend her for her service and devotion. 
To Mrs. Head I wish many more happy 
birthdays and offer my congratulations 
and good wishes. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to join in the salute to Mrs. 
George Washington Head of Birming- 
ham, Ala., on the occasion of her 101st 
birthday. 

Few of us are privileged to see this 
many years on this earth. I know that 
Mrs. Head and her family take pride in 
her long and active life. 

I extend my greetings to her on the 
celebration of this remarkable anni- 
versary and I hope that she continues 
to enjoy many more such occasions. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleague from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BUCHANAN] in extending my 
very best wishes to Mrs. Mary E. Head 
of Birmingham on her 101st birthday. 

Mrs. Head, mother of four outstand- 
ing citizens, has 10 grandchildren and 
over 50 great- and great-great-grand- 
children. She has lived a long and fruit- 
ful life in our State, and it is indeed 
an honor to join in extending felicita- 
tions to her on this occasion. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I am glad to have the opportu- 
nity to join with my colleague and good 
friend, the Honorable JohN BUCHANAN, in 
paying tribute to Mrs. George Washing- 
ton Head, of Birmingham, Ala., who just 
recently observed her 101st birthday. It 
is my hope that Mrs. Head will enjoy 
many more meaningful and pleasurable 
years with us. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join my colleague, Mr. BUCHANAN, in 
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wishing Mrs. George Washington Head, 
of Birmingham, Ala., a very happy 101st 
birthday, which she celebrated this week. 
Mrs. Head is truly a remarkable woman, 
and even at the young age of 101, she is 
able to readily recall the names of her 10 
grandchildren and 50 great- and great- 
great-grandchildren. Not only is her son, 
James A. Head, one of the leading Ala- 
bama citizens, she also has two other 
sons, George Head, Jr., and Edward 
Head, whom I understand are very out- 
standing. I feel it is appropriate to honor 
this great lady today. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
add my sincerest good wishes to the many 
given here today to Mrs. Head, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., on her 101st birthday. 
She is certainly an outstanding person, 
of commendable spirit and zealous love 
for life, and certainly she has been 
blessed with a wonderful family and the 
many enjoyable experiences that such a 
fine family would bring to life from day 
to day. My most heartfelt wishes for 
many, many more happy years and 
birthdays I extend to this gracious lady 
on this day of special tribute and remem- 
brance of her 101st birthday celebration. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT 
OF PEACE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I rise to address the House on one 
of the subjects closest to my heart: Peace 
in the world in which we live. The time 
has come for a reevaluation of the proc- 
esses by which true peace may be 
achieved, and today I propose that the 
90th Congress move in this direction by 
authorizing the establishment of a De- 
partment of Peace and ask that the next 
President name a Secretary of Peace as 
one of his first official acts. 

I am presently drafting legislation to- 
ward this end, which I will introduce 
when we meet again in September. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that we focus 
our attention upon the means whereby 
establishment of a permanent peace be 
given the utmost priority in the highest 
levels of our Government. 

The Department of Peace will be 
charged with this responsibility. Among 
its responsibilities will be the coordina- 
tion of many diverse and often self- 
duplicating efforts being carried on by 
Government agencies and private in- 
stitutions, organizations, corporations, 
foundations, and individuals. A whole 
host of efforts must be coordinated by 
this new Department, but the end result 
will be a solutory one. 

Imagine, if you will, the sum total of 
the coordinated efforts of millions of 
Americans working together with one 
common objective under a well-coordi- 
nated leadership. 

A prime purpose of this legislation will 
be to funnel some of the many millions 
of dollars being spent on peace efforts 
throughout the country into this new De- 
partment’s budget, with a view toward 
keeping Federal spending at a low level, 
eliminating duplication of expenses in 
the private sector, and by far most im- 
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portant, engendering a spirit of enthusi- 
astic cooperation from the American 
public. 

The bill I will introduce calls for the 
transfer of the Peace Corps, the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency and 
other similar agencies and governmental 
functions to the Department of Peace. I 
envision substantial savings as a result 
of these changes. 

But the purpose of the Department of 
Peace is not to save money; its purpose, 
on the contrary is to make peace, and to 
bring many of our dreams into reality 
through practical, pragmatic steps in this 
direction. 

The Department of Peace will call at- 
tention to the absolute necessity of de- 
voting more time and thought and ef- 
fort to the establishment of peace, rather 
than to the building of bigger and bet- 
ter and more expensive weapons of war. 
It is a continuing source of incredulity to 
me when I see multibillion-dollar de- 
fense budgets calling for the utmost in 
sophisticated destructive power pass 
smoothly through the Congress, and then 
observe the economy-minded wielders of 
the pruning shears using their sharp cut- 
ting edges to pare to the bone the most 
modest efforts toward achieving this most 
elusive of all goals, peace. 

The President has a Secretary of De- 
fense, a National Security Council, Sec- 
retaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
all of whom are associated with some acts 
of war. But there is no one responsible 
for pursuing at the Cabinet level, on a 
continuing basis, the possibility of peace. 

And the same is true in the Congress. 
We have an Armed Forces Committee, a 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, a 
Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
but no means set up whereby we can 
study and develop programs for lasting 
peace in the world and America’s role in 
achieving that peace. 

We can no longer tolerate a situation 
in which so much attention is focused 
upon the military and its might, while at 
the same time the idea of working to- 
ward a permanent peace is dismissed as 
illusory. 

It is my belief that such action by the 
Congress as I propose would help to bring 
about an atmosphere for peace. 

God knows that we desperately need 
such an atmosphere. 

Peace will not come simply by the pi- 
ous proclaiming that there is “peace in 
our time,” but by the concerted effort of 
every man, woman, and child among us 
who believe as the late John F. Kennedy 
believed: 

Mankind must either put an end to war or 
war will put an end to mankind. 


When so much of our time in this body 
is given over to the discussion of war and 
the weaponry of warfare and the vast 
sums of money which such attention ulti- 
mately demands, could we not for a little 
while think and talk about peace and its 
possibilities? 

I believe it is of the utmost importance 
that the United States, the greatest 
single military power in the world, have 
a Department of Peace, a Secretary of 
Peace and a Joint Committee on Peace. 
This is not an entirely new concept, for, 
in fact, Benjamin Rush, a signer of the 
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Declaration of Independence, proposed 
an Office of Peace in 1799, and the late 
Adlai Stevenson called for a similar 
creation shortly before his death. 

Peace will not just happen. We must 
work toward and plan for it. We must 
devote as much time and energy and re- 
sources for peace as we do for war. 


THE 275TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
“OLD FIRST” REFORMED CHURCH 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when many of our institutions and 
traditions are being questioned, it is 
reassuring to note the 275th anniversary 
of a church which has served so well and 
faithfully. I am referring to the 275th 
anniversary of the “Old First“ Reformed 
Church of Passaic, N.J. 

The “Old First” is actually the Prot- 
estant Reformed Dutch Church at 
Acquackanonk, Passaic, N.J. In 1686, 14 
God-fearing men from Holland received 
the Acquacknonk patent—deed—from 
William the Third and Mary the Second, 
King and Queen of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, Defenders of the 
Faith. The deed confirmed the patentees’ 
honorable purchase of the fertile tract 
from the original holders, the Lenni- 
Lenape Indians, in 1679 at their own 
price of several coats, blankets, muskets, 
handfuls of powder, and strings of 
wampum.” 

The oldest written record in the pos- 
session of the church is 12 sheets of 
unruled paper folded over and stitched in 
the middle to make 48 pages, which dates 
back to June 12, 1693. On this day the 
first service was held and the sum of 18 
stivers—$1.80—was received as the 
offering.” 

There have been 16 ministers during 
the 275 years of the Church’s existence. 
The present magnificent church, built of 
marble, located on the corner of Pauli- 
son and Passaic Avenues was completed 
in 1901 with the cornerstone being laid 
June 1, 1901. 

Iam pleased to congratulate Rev. Gor- 
don Phillip Alexander and all the 
parishioners of the “Old First” Reformed 
Church on this inspiring occasion. I 
strongly hope that the church will con- 
tinue to serve its fine parishoners for 
many years. 


WHY DON’T THE RAILROADS WAKE 
UP? 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial deals 
with only one regional aspect of passen- 
ger train travel, but it does illustrate once 
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again the sleepy torpor into which the 
railroad management of this Nation has 
fallen. Thick-headed, hard-headed at- 
titudes, coupled with head-in-the-sand 
approaches to suggestions for improve- 
ment, have led to the decline of the pas- 
senger train. When is railroad manage- 
ment and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission going to wake up? Fortunately, 
there are encouraging evidences that 
certain members and staff of the ICC 
are stretching their limbs and rubbing 
their eyes, which the American people 
trust is a precursor to awakening com- 
pletely to the crisis which faces pas- 
senger travel. 
AIR orn RAIL 


Current difficulties for the airlines at New 
York’s congested airports present a golden 
opportunity for the railroads to attract cus- 
tomers to their potentially profitable, middle- 
distance runs in the busy Northeast corridor. 

Although the flight time from New York 
to Washington is under an hour, air travelers 
between this city and the nation’s Capital 
normally have to figure on two hours from 
center city to center city. With the current 
delays for aircraft stacked up over airports 
and waiting for runway clearances, the air 
time from Manhattan to Capitol Hill is be- 
ginning to approach the fastest train run 
of three hours and 35 minutes. 

The trouble is that trains are frequently 
behind schedule also, and that the railroads 
have become notoriously contemptuous of 
passenger comfort. Furthermore, rail sched- 
ules frequently ignore passenger convenience. 
For example, the two early morning trains 
from New York to Washington make nu- 
merous stops and take almost four hours for 
the trip. The 8 A.M, President out of Penn- 
sylvania Station doesn’t reach Washington 
until 11:50—when it's on time—and that’s 
only seven minutes ahead of a bus that 
leaves New York at the same hour. 

Surely the railroads can do better than 
that, even without the new high speed equip- 
ment that has been subject to such inor- 
dinate delays. The railroads could also attract 
and hold more passengers by improving the 
cleanliness of their cars and the quality of 
dining-car and other services. A little effort 
in these areas would go a long way toward 
changing the don’t-give-a-damn-for-the- 
passenger image of railroad management. 

Switching more Atlantic corridor passen- 
gers to the rails won't solve the airport con- 
gestion problem, but it could help, Currently, 
some 12.8 percent of all scheduled flights 
in and out of New York’s airports originate 
in or are destined for Boston and Washing- 
ton. This traffic could be served almost as 
quickly and perhaps more efficiently on the 
ground if the railroads would make the 
effort. 


A TRIUMPH OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, when President Johnson pro- 
ee American History Month, he 
said: 

The history of the United States is not a 
record of blind forces sweeping human beings 
relentlessly along to an unknown destiny. It 
is the story of countless individuals whose 


success and sacrifice converted an idea into 
a free Nation. 
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I feel this is particularly true of the 
people of my State of West Virginia. Our 
State motto is “Montani Semper Lib- 
eri’”—mountaineers are always free. West 
Virginians are fiercely individualistic, 
and in this climate free enterprise can 
thrive. 

Long in the position of having an econ- 
omy based almost completely on the coal 
industry, the State is changing rapidly. 
New industry demanding supporting 
goods and services is providing new op- 
portunities for the independent small 
businessman. 

Small Business Administrator Robert 
C. Moot said recently, “SBA’s one desire 
is to help.” The Small Business Admin- 
istration has vigorously pursued a policy 
of offering all possible help to qualified 
small businessmen who want to be their 
own boss. Through programs of finan- 
cial assistance, training management as- 
sistance, SCORE volunteers, lease guar- 
antee, and conferences, SBA carries out 
the intent of the Congress that created 
enterprise. 

In the case of one small business I am 
familiar with, SBA has carried out its 
mission, and I want to share the story 
with you. 

The success of an SBA borrower, the 
State Electric Supply Co. in West Vir- 
ginia, is just one sample of the success 
stories SBA is helping to write in all our 
States. 

This small electric wholesale supply 
business was started in 1952 by Arthur 
Weisberg, joined later by a partner, his 
brother Fred. A few months after start- 
ing the business in St. Albans, W. Va., 
they moved the company to a small 
rented building in Huntington and hired 
one employee. 

In January of 1954, the business was 
incorporated. Their sales for the year 
amounted to $196,984; net income was 
$3,743; net worth came to $22,620. By 
the end of fiscal 1960, sales were more 
than $1 million, net income was $27,166, 
and net worth had increased to $115,623. 
By 1963, they had passed the $2 million 
mark in sales and were employing 25 
people with a payroll of $160,000 a year. 

By the end of 1964 the Weisbergs were 
faced with financial problems. Their 
business was growing too quickly to be 
financed out of their business profits. 
Because of insufficient working capital, 
the Weisbergs were unable to maintain 
a large enough inventory, and they were 
losing about $5,000 a year because they 
were unable to take advantage of cash 
discounts offered by their suppliers. 
Worse, a redevelopment project forced 
them to look for a new location for their 
business. 

After failing to find financing at local 
banks, the Weisbergs came to the Small 
Business Administration. A loan of $200,- 
000 was approved by SBA and the 20th 
Street Bank of Huntington, which par- 
ticipated 25 percent in the loan. 

With the help of this loan, the Weis- 
berg brothers were able to move their 
business to another location, not too far 
from their previous site, Their new store 
gave them more space, and room for 
further expansion. They were able to take 
care of current financial obligations and 
increase their inventory to give better 
service to their customers. 
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By the end of fiscal 1965, the sales 
of State Electric Supply Co. had sur- 
passed $3 million; 1966 saw their sales 
climb to more than $4 million, with 30 
people on the payroll. 

The end of fiscal year 1967 shows con- 
tinued success. Gross sales were $4,668,- 
000. Their net profits after taxes 
amounted to $87,447. They now have 48 
employees, and an annual payroll of 
$295,762. 

The success that Arthur and Fred 
Weisberg have achieved is a source of 
pride, not just for them and their fam- 
ily, but to the city of Huntington, the 
State of West Virginia, and to me as 
their Congressman. Most certainly the 
Small Business Administration can take 
pride in their success. 

State Electric Supply is just one of 
many small businesses in West Virginia 
that has profited through the assistance 
of the Small Business Administration. 
This assistance coupled with individual 
initiative, pride, and the desire to be 
one’s own boss make an unbeatable com- 
bination. 


THE CRISIS FACING AIR TRAVEL 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, earlier today I commented on 
the congestion crisis facing the airports 
of our Nation. This situation demands 
action by the Congress to provide an ad- 
equate financing plan to meet the Na- 
tion’s air transportation needs in the 
future. The dimensions of the problem 
are rather graphically set forth in the 
following article in the August 5 issue 
of U.S. News & World Report: 

Crisis FACING Am TRAVEL 


Air travel in this country has run head 
on into a major crisis—one that gives every 
sign of growing more severe before being 
eased. 

On recent days, airliners have been 
stacked up over many major U.S. cities, wait- 
ing in some cases as long as two to three 
hours for their turn to land. On the ground, 
other airliners line up in elephantlike pro- 
cession—nose to tail—waiting their turn to 
take off. 

Airline schedules often turn out to be 
meaningless. Businessmen and high Govern- 
ment officials miss appointments. Tourists 
miss plane connections and spend precious 
vacation time pacing congested terminals. 

In some cases the traffic jam has become 
so chaotic that scores of flights have been 
canceled outright. Passengers are left to shift 
for themselves. 

The growing crisis in air travel is causing 
deep concern in high places. Business in the 
U.S. moves increasingly on wings. Today, 7 
out of 10 people using commercial transpor- 
tation from one city to another go by air. 

Dimensions of the problem are seen in offi- 
cial facts and figures: Between 1963 and 1967, 
air traffic in the U.S.—as measured by total 
landings and takeoffs—increased by nearly 
65 per cent. A further increase of 74 per cent 
is forecast for the period between 1968 and 
1973. 

US. airliners are putting an average of one 
new jetliner into service every day. These 
new aircraft carry more passengers and de- 
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liver them faster than the planes they replace. 
Another 15 to 20 business and private planes 
are added to the nation’s fleet every day. 
Present airport runways and parking ramps 
are not adequate to handle this added traffic. 
Air-traffic controllers in major centers—now 
working six days a week at top speed—are un- 
able to keep up with the planes that come 
hurtling down the airways, Result is many 
days when the air-traffic system in parts of 
the nation becomes completely saturated. 


AN AIRLINE VIEWPOINT 


The nation’s airlines are losing millions of 
dollars as costs mount while aircraft circle 
for hours in the air or idle their engines on 
the ground. Said Charles C. Tillinghast, Jr., 
president of Trans World Airlines, in a letter 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board made public 
on July 24: 

“The airlines, the Government and the 
public face a crisis in air transportation un- 
equaled, save for strikes, in our nation’s his- 
tory. . . Not only is the quality of service 
to the public seriously impaired but the in- 
crease in costs to the airlines attributable to 
this congestion is staggering. Most carriers 
are currently being subjected to excessive 
e. totaling many thousands of dollars a 

lay.” 

The crisis in the skies, on airport runways 
and in terminal building has built up with 
surprising speed in the past two to three 
years. Officials of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration concede that they underesti- 
mated the growth in air traffic. An airline 
official in New York City said: 

“Everyone was guilty of underestimating 
the great growth in air travel. It was running 
along at 10 per cent a year, then suddenly 
shot up to 15 to 20 per cent.” 

Now some steps are being taken to remedy 
the situation. The Senate on July 23 ap- 
proved an increase of 15.75 million dollars 
in the budget proposed for operation of air- 
traffic centers and other facilities of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration. The money was 
earmarked for hiring and training of 1,996 
more air-traffic controllers. 

But it takes two years to train a controller 
to handle air traffic in an airport of medium 
size. Before he is ready for the “big time“ 
an airport, for example, at New York or 
Chicago—three to four years’ experience is 
required, 

The Senate has also voted to provide, for 
hew facilities and equipment for the FAA, 
120 million dollars more than was originally 
planned. Much of this will go for improved 
radar in traffic-control] centers, It will take 
months to get the new equipment in place. 

New airports and additional runways for 
existing airports also are seen as long-range 
improvements. Experts say that it takes from 
five to seven years to build an airport and 
get it into operation from the time planning 
is begun. 

For the present, from every indication, the 
public will continue to face delay and in- 
convenience when traveling by air between 
major cities. There will probably be some 
easing of the crisis after Labor Day when 
tourist travel usually slackens. 

On July 24, regional directors of the fed- 
eral air-traffic-control system met in Wash- 
ington to discuss ways of limiting air traffic 
at peak hours into the nation’s busiest air- 
ports. Airline executives are talking about 
the possibility of shifting and limiting 
schedules to offer some relief from delays. 

Any industrywide rescheduling of flights 
by airlines, however, would require approval 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board and involve 
weeks or months of negotiation among the 
airlines and with the Board. 

BUSINESSMAN’S COMPLAINT 

While officials in Government and industry 
talked, the crisis in air traffic continued. A 
businessman traveling from Washington to 
New York City reported: 

“I boarded a flight scheduled to leave 
Washington National Airport at 7:30 in the 
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morning. We sat on the ground an hour be- 
fore taking off because, said the pilot, there 
was no use getting into the air until word 
came that our plane could be assigned a land- 
ing slot in New York. 

“This was nothing compared to what hap- 
pened the next day, when I tried to return 
to Washington. I boarded the 4 o'clock shut- 
tle flight. We taxied out for takeoff, but there 
were at least 30 planes ahead of us. We sat 
there an hour and a half, Finally, the pilot 
announced that all flights had been can- 
celed and our plane returned to the termi- 
nal, I went into the city, got on a train, 
stood up all the way to Baltimore, and ar- 
rived in Washington at midnight, seven 
hours behind schedule.” 

This man’s conclusion: “Apparently, we 
are on the verge of a transportation collapse 
along the East Coast. The airways are clogged 
and the railroads aren’t equipped to handle 
more passengers when flights are canceled.” 

Effects of the air-traffic crisis in the U.S. 
are being felt as far away as Europe. A flight 
leaving Amsterdam for New York City may 
land first at London or at Shannon Airport 
in Ireland and wait a few hours on the 
ground, rather than fly across the Atlantic 
and spend two to three hours circling until 
cleared to land at Kennedy International. 

Chicago's O'Hare Airport, which has more 
runways and a less complicated traffic pat- 
tern than that of the New York City area, 
apparently faces a worsening situation. A key 
runway there now is closed until November 
for resurfacing. On July 24, the “U.S. News 
& World Report” bureau in Chicago reported: 

“Inbound and outbound flights at O’Hare 
today were as much as two hours behind 
schedule, Passengers complained bitterly, One 
airline pilot described the traffic saturation 
as extreme. 

“Planes were jammed around boarding 
gates. Those that made it to taxi strips 
were lined up 19 deep waiting for takeoff 
clearance. A flight from Battle Creek, Mich., 
normally taking 40 minutes, was three hours 
and 15 minutes late. 

“One passenger, trying to get to New York, 
said that he had waited an hour and 20 
minutes at the departure gate for his flight 
without any indication that it would leave. 
A New York City businessman reported he 
had lost 24 hours in the past week due to 
delayed flights. 

“The afternoon before, O'Hare was closed 
for an hour when thunderstorms closed in. 
The result was chaotic, with flight delays 
running 90 minutes or more when traffic re- 
sumed.” 


You get a picture of the impact of 
the air-traffie crisis across the U.S. from 
the chart on page 29 showing the 30 air- 
ports that handled the greatest volume 
of aircraft in 1967. On peak days, how- 
ever, most of these airports are trying 
to cope with far more flights than the 
daily averages shown. 

Chicago's O'Hare Airport, for exam- 
ple, averaged close to 1,600 takeoffs and 
landings a day in 1967. This year, dur- 
ing the week of July 15 to 21, more than 
2,100 aircraft movements were recorded 
at O’Hare on each of five days out of the 
seven. In peak periods, planes were mov- 
ing at the rate of 130 an hour. 

The New York City area is a nerve 
center of air traffic that can send trouble 
rippling along the airways in every di- 
rection across the U.S. This area has 
three major airports: Kennedy Interna- 
tional and La Guardia on Long Island, 
and Newark in nearby New Jersey. 

The control center for air traffic into 
the New York City area can handle 
about 120 incoming planes an hour, In 
recent days, many more than that num- 
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ber of planes have been on the airways 
nearing New York City. Controllers have 
had no choice but to shut off the flow of 
incoming traffic. 

When this happens, airliners begin to 
sit on the ground at Washington, At- 
lanta, Miami, and other Southern cities. 
To the west, the traffic jam backs up 
through Cleveland to Chicago and on to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. All this 
is not to say that air travelers every- 
where in the country are going to run 
into long delays and inconvenience. 

A person traveling by air from Los 
Angeles to New York City may find his 
flight delayed. At the same time, though, 
a traveler flying from Los Angeles to 
Denver, or a number of other cities, may 
well find his flight right on schedule. 

But if the air congestion worsens, 
there is worry that effects will spread to 
areas not now in difficulty. The reason, 
say aviation authorities, is that a plane 
grounded in Chicago could fail to get to 
Denver, Dallas or some other point in 
time to make a scheduled flight from 
there or to receive maintenance. In this 
way, dislocations could become more 
widespread. 


“Hold over Cleveland.” Comments from a 
veteran airline captain help put the air-traffic 
crisis in perspective. This pilot flies regularly 
into many of the nation’s major airports. His 
report: 

“You could see the trouble building up 
around New York for the past two or three 
years. Coming in from Chicago between the 
hours of 4 and 8 in the evening it was routine 
to be told to hold over Cleveland. You make 
two or three circles and they let you head on 
in, Next, you may get a hold around Erie, Pa. 
Finally, they bring you into the pattern for 
New York. Total delay would run anywhere 
from 20 minutes to an hour. 

“O'Hare is the next worst. But until they 
closed that runway you were usually able to 
get in there without as much delay. 

“Atlanta is another spot where you can ex- 
pect trouble. Noon is the worst time there. 
Delays have been running 15 or 20 minutes. 
I was called in to make a run on July 23 be- 
cause so many pilots have used up their al- 
lotted flying time for the month. When I got 
over Greenville (South Carolina), control 
told me to hold. That was 10:30 in the morn- 
ing and awfully early to start that kind of 
business. My flight was an hour late. 

“Pilots consider New York and Chicago the 
two most congested areas. But trouble there 
can back up and hit you all the way to the 
West Coast. We bid for runs on the basis of 
seniority, and I bid like crazy to avoid both of 
them.” 

“Juggling a dozen planes.” Asked if the 
current congestion in the air is a safety haz- 
ard, this pilot said: 

“I would say it is, in this respect: These 
controllers are juggling a dozen or more 
planes at one time. But when they have to 
work long hours, days on end, they are bound 
to lose some of that alertness.” 

Air-traffic controllers have moved to ease 
the pressure on themselves. Many have joined 
the Professional Air Traffic Controller Or- 
ganization—PATCO. This group, which is not 
a union, claims at least 5,000 members out of 
the nearly 15,000 controllers. 

PATCO is urging its members to slow down 
the flow of air traffic “to protect the public 
from unnecessary hazards.” Actually, say 
FAA officials, the controllers are now “going 
by the book.” This means, for example, hold- 
ing a 3-mile separation between planes under 
radar control rather than bringing them 
somewhat closer to speed the flow of traffic. 

The controllers’ slowdown, in the view of 
FAA officials, is only a minor factor in the 
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current crisis. They say that the American 
public must realize that any marked im- 
provement in the flow of air traffic in con- 
gested areas is going to take considerable 
time. 


WHERE AIRLINE TRAFFIC IS HEAVIEST—NATION’S 30 
BUSIEST AIRPORTS 


Airliner landings and 
takeoffs 


1967 total Daily 

average 
Chicago —0 Hare 573, 506 1,571 
New York—Kennedy International. 403, 981 1,107 
Los: Angeles. ee RAS 384, 656 1,054 
Atlanta 273, 903 750 
San Francisco 268, 486 736 
Washington, D. C.— National. 238, 529 654 
. 230, 997 633 
Dallas—Love Field. 221, 934 608 
New York—La Guard ia. 205, 492 563 
Newark 192, 891 528 
Boston 186, 491 511 
Detroit—Wayne. 185, 576 508 
Philadelphia.. 168, 908 463 
St. Louis. 145, 911 400 
145, 660 399 
145, 293 398 
129, 141 354 
ty 119, 685 328 
Minneapo 107,912 296 
Honolulu 107, 199 294 
Houston 103,976 285 
New Orlean 96, 810 265 
Baltimore. 92, 403 253 
Cincinnati 88, 373 242 
Seattle-Tacoma... 88, 174 242 
o „851 222 
. 80, 632 221 
indianapolis. .-..-....-... 80, 631 221 
eon 78, 906 216 
. e an sap OE 74. 903 205 


Note: In addition major airports handle tens of thousands of 
landings and takeoffs by private and military planes each year. 


Source: Federal Aviation Administration. 


TRADE LEGISLATION 


Mr. BERRY, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. , 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, no trade 
legislation has come before us on the 
floor before the recess that begins today. 

The Ways and Means Committee held 
a full month of hearings on trade legis- 
lation, ending a month ago. The hearings, 
from all accounts, were well attended 
and numerous witnesses thoroughly cov- 
ered the subject. Many industries and 
farm and labor groups made their views 
known in great detail. 

The number of industries that showed 
great concern over the import problem 
was larger than ever, with the addition 
of some industries that had previously 
been indifferent or even appeared in sup- 
port of further tariff reduction. Imports 
had meantime penetrated their domestic 
market so deeply and rapidly that alarm 
spread about the future. Foremost among 
these was the steel industry, which in the 
past 10 years has shifted from the posi- 
tion of a net exporter of steel to one of 
importing five times as much steel as is 
exported. 

The meat industry, among others, has 
in recent years also become gravely con- 
cerned over the effects of rising imports 
on its future, no less than on its present 
operations. 

Mr. Speaker, after more than 30 years 
of a trade policy that has ended by cut- 
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ting the tariff to a mere shadow of its 
former self, the time has indeed come 
for a complete reappraisal of the policy. 
A brief review of this subject was re- 
cently presented before the Republican 
resolutions—platform—committee at its 
meeting in Miami Beach by O. R. Strack- 
bein of the Nation-Wide Committee on 
Import-Export Policy. 

His account shows clearly that with 
the disappearance of the tariff as a means 
of regulating the flow of imports, a sub- 
stitute must be found. 

It is my hope that on our return from 
the recess the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will report a bill for action. There is 
great need for such action, as the third 
successive monthly deficit in our foreign 
trade this year clearly indicates. I believe 
that a reading of Mr. Strackbein’s pa- 
per will reinforce this need. 

Under leave to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp I include his 
statement: 

TARIFF AND TRADE POLICY 
(Statement before the platform committee, 

Republican National Convention, by O. R. 

Strackbein, chairman, the Nation-Wide 

Committee on Import-Export Policy, Miami 

Beach, Fla., July 30, 1968) 

After 34 years of a trade policy under 
which our tariff has been virtually dis- 
mantled, a re-examination of that policy is 
overdue. 

During this period the average tariff on 
dutiable items has been reduced some 80%, 
and further reductions are in the offing 
under the Kennedy Round. 

Unfortunately the problem at which the 
tariff was aimed has not disappeared. In the 
past year or two this country has experienced 
a deficit in our private competitive trade. 
More and more of our imports, moreover, 
are taking the form of finished manufactured 

. These incorporate the greatest amount 
of labor and therefore offer us the best bar- 
gains. In our exports, on the other hand, 
the principal growth has been in agricul- 
tural products and raw materials, which, of 
course, contain the least amount of labor. 

In terms of employment our foreign trade 
is therefore a losing game, contrary to the 
Official statistics, which have been showing 
an export surplus of $4 to $7 billion annually 
in the past ten years. Such a surplus has 
been achieved by including in our exports 
the shipments made under foreign aid, Pub- 
lic Law 480, subsidized agricultural products, 
etc.; and, further, by tabulating our imports 
on their foreign value rather than on their 
cost landed at our ports. The difference is in 
the magnitude of 64-65 billion. 

With such a handsome surplus to point 
to, the further sharp tariff reductions under 
the Kennedy Round were justified by its 
supporters, 

Now numerous industries are feeling the 
impact of rising imports and there is little 
to halt the flood, Industries that were for- 
merly net exporters have shifted to a net 
import position, such as steel, textiles, oil, 
sewing machines, portable typewriters, auto- 
mobiles, household electronic goods, foot- 
wear, 

There is no mystery about the foreign 
competitive advantage over our producers. 
It is a matter of labor compensation. Ours 
is by all odds the highest in the world. 
Canada comes closest to our level. 

We have one indisputable measure of re- 
lative costs. It is in shipbuilding and ship 
operation, On the basis of actual Federal 
surveys made both here and abroad, our costs 
in ship construction and operation are a little 
more than double the foreign. This repre- 
sents a formidable and in fact an insuper- 
able handicap, But for the subsidy in both 
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shipbuilding and operation U.S, flag ships 
would disappear from the seas, 

While the cost disparity is most visible in 
the merchant marine, it is not at all con- 
fined to this segment of our industry. 

Economists will say that our inability to 
compete is the result of relative inefficiency. 
This is an obviously false assessment. In the 
steel industry, for example, we lead the world 
in output per man-year by a good margin. 
Yet, because our employee compensation is 
so much higher we experience a higher cost 
per ton. The same observation would apply 
to virtually all other industries. 

Our noncompetitiveness is not the result 
of relative inefficiency. We out-produce the 
world in man-hour output in nearly all 
competitive lines, 

Obviously, to right the real deficit, we must 
either Increase our lead over our foreign com- 
petitors in man-hour output or hold down 
our wages while those of our competitors 
come up. 

Taking the last alternative first, it is pre- 
posterous to talk of wage reduction. (1) 
Labor organization is strong enough in this 
country to stall any move in that direction. 
(2) Our mass-production of goods demands 
an equal volume of consumer demand to ab- 
sorb the output. If this is not forthcoming 
our economy stalls and stagnates. Yet, what 
but high wages and full employment can 
provide the needed massive purchasing 
power? 

As for increasing our lead in output per 
man-hour, this can only be accomplished by 
the massive displacement of labor, Since em- 
ployee compensation in 1967 represented 
80% of income originating in corporate 
business, it is clear that no meaningful head- 
way can be made toward cost reduction 
without displacing labor with machines or 
labor-saving processes. 

The best example of such an undertaking 
was supplied by the coal industry, which, 
pressed lethally by oil and gas competition, 
succeeded in becoming competitive anew. 
The cost was the job of two coal miners out 
of every three, the employment level drop- 
ping from 480,000 in 1950 to 142,000 in 1965. 
How many Appalachian problems can our 
economy stand? 

The upshot is that some new economic 
thinking is necessary and a complete reas- 
sessment of our foreign trade policy. We have 
sung the beauties of free trade for over 30 
years as if it were the national anthem, 
baring our heads and closing our eyes; and 
now the moment of truth as represented 
by our balance of payments difficulty has 
arrived. 

What should be done? 

Obviously if we are to have a merchant 
marine greater assistance must be provided. 
Here there is no alternative. It is a clear 
choice, a matter of national policy. 

As for a substitute for the virtually dis- 
carded tariff on imports we need an instru- 
ment to counteract the weak position of 
this country resulting from the high costs 
that we as a people, as voters, have saddled 
on our producers through legislation adopted 
by heavy majorities. We cannot afford the 
resultant import bargains in a form that 
will undermine our industries and drive 
them overseas. 

We can enjoy and use imports of a high 
level; but in a controlled economy we can- 
not afford an exception that will topple the 
remainder of our economy that is under con- 
trol—and that is about all of it. 

The most suitable instrumentality that 
recommends itself is a system of individual 
ceilings on imports that have made a deep 
penetration of our market and demonstrated 
the unfair competitive advantage enjoyed 
by them. 

Provision should be made to allow imports 
of particular products that have been made 
subject to a ceiling to expand in equal pro- 
portion with domestic consumption of the 
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product, This approach would not unwisely 
or unreasonably restrict trade. No other 
country has an equally liberal instrument 
for the regulation of imports. 

We are under no obligation to let imports 
run rampant merely because they enjoy an 
advantage that is prohibited in this country 
under penalty of law, in the form of mini- 
mum wages, etc. At the same time we can 
and should recognize the need for and yalue 
of imports for our economy. The market- 
sharing approach embodied in the import 
ceiling proposal would preserve both a lib- 
eral volume of imports and remove their 
destructive aspects while preserving their 
benefits. 


THE LAPSING OF SCHOOL FUNDS 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and dismayed this week when 
I learned that the President has ordered 
the lapsing of $91 million in funds the 
Congress recently approved to more 
fully implement Public Law 81-874, 
which provides aid to federally impacted 
school districts. 

This unwarranted and unprecedented 
action by the administration will deprive 
thousands of school districts throughout 
the Nation of funds which they have in 
good faith budgeted and expected. But 
even more important, it will deprive them 
of funds to which they are clearly en- 
titled. 

Money provided under this law is by 
no means a giveaway program. Rather it 
is an attempt by the Federal Govern- 
ment to compensate and reimburse 
school districts for expenses incurred in 
educating children brought into these 
districts by installations of the Federal 
Government. 

At best, the funds provided are far 
from full or just compensation for the 
disruptions and added expenses caused 
by the installations. But by his action 
this week, the President has further ag- 
ike an already unsatisfactory situa- 

n. 

Unfortunately, as shocking as the ac- 
tion was, I am afraid it cannot be said 
to have been totally unexpected. Rather 
it adds to an all too familiar pattern. 

When the Congress calls for econo- 
mies; when it points to the vast billions 
being spent in efforts to conquer space, 
or to aid unfriendly nations continents 
away, or to construct unwanted and un- 
welcome dam projects, the immediate 
reaction of the administration has too 
often been to chastise the Congress by 
instead, deleting or cutting some vital 
and necessary program and, in effect, 
saying, There. You want economy. Try 
that on for size.” 

This is just another example in a long, 
sad series, 


ETHICS 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, govern- 
ments have wrestled with the problem of 
ethics for hundreds of years. There have 
been uncounted attempts to deal with it 
long before we began to include the mat- 
ter as a part of general congressional 
reform, 

On June 2, 1965, I testified before the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress, as follows: 

Iam hopeful that the committee will con- 
sider some plan providing for annual public 
disclosure of the financial affairs and busi- 
ness connections of candidates for Congress, 
Members of Congress, and staff members re- 
ceiving in excess of possibly $10,000 annu- 
ally, and the possibility of an Ethics Review 
Committee for the conduct of Members and 
their staffs, or a Joint Committee on Ethics. 
I have introduced a resolution, House Con- 
current Resolution 260, for this purpose. 
Public confidence in Congress requires high 
moral and ethical standards by elected Rep- 
resentatives. House Resolution 773, which I 
introduced during the 88th Congress and 
which would enable the House Administra- 
tion Committee to investigate financial, busi- 
ness, and campaign fund activities of Mem- 
bers and their employees, might be a step 
in the right direction. Also, I will be inter- 
ested in your recommendations on possible 
revision of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 


As Members of this body know well, the 
joint committee included in its final rec- 
ommendations not only the creation of 
an Ethics Committee for the House, but 
an entire section of measures to improve 
the Lobbying Act. Additional recom- 
mendations dealing with campaign con- 
tributions may be found in the supple- 
mental views of Senator Case and those 
of the minority members of the Joint 
Committee from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Senate, after extensive debate 
early in 1967, passed the reorganization 
bill by an overwhelming vote of 75 to 
9. That bill has been pigeon-holed in the 
House Rules Committee ever since. 

It is true that the House—it was in- 
evitable at that point—did later create 
a Special Committee on Standards of 
Official Conduct. I am sorry that the 
reason the separate action was necessary 
was because the Rules Committee re- 
fused to report out the reorganization bill 
which would, in so many ways, help to 
repair the poor public image of the Con- 
gress. But I am pleased, of course, that 
we do finally have an official committee 
to investigate such matters. 

It seems most reasonable to me 
that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SCHWENGEL] recently requested the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct 
to look into the allegations which have 
been made in the press concerning lobby- 
ing and campaign contributions by rep- 
resentatives of the trucking industry. I 
disagree completely with the unkind and 
inaccurate remarks which have been di- 
rected at the gentleman from Iowa. 

It is my view that the Congress owes 
a debt of gratitude to the gentleman. He 
understands that the committee has a 
dual function and that in addition to 
monitoring conduct it can and should 
examine matters of this nature to de- 
termine the facts and then establish 
proper guidelines for both lobbyists and 
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Members. The committee should be avail- 
able for any Member to clarify such 
matters, and there remain many difficult 
grey areas in need of clarification. He 
did not, nor do I, suggest any knowledge 
of the facts in this matter or agreement 
with the press allegations. Rather he 
sought clarification of the matter by the 
appropriate committee. 

The gentleman from Iowa has long 
been one of the leading proponents of 
congressional reform. Even before the 
creation of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, back in the 
87th Congress and before, he was waging 
what was then a little understood battle 
for increased committee staffing for mi- 
nority Members of the House so that all 
sides of the issues that come before Con- 
gress could be made known to the people 
we serve. He has introduced a number of 
bills designed to improve the Congress 
and make it a more responsive, efficient 
and better-understood instrument for 
dealing with the Nation’s problems. 

The gentleman from Iowa has taken 
a special interest in other aspects of the 
operations of Congress. I point particu- 
larly to his efforts to bring about a greater 
utilization of the Library of Congress, 
and its Legislative Reference Service. 
The gentleman has not hesitated to 
wade in waist high to a tall elephant to 
the baffling, complex, brain-bending 
world of automatic data processing and 
the problems and promises it holds for 
support of congressional information 
handling. 

The gentleman from Iowa, as much as 
any other individual Member of the Con- 
gress, has helped to preserve the proud 
history of Congress as a living part of 
our heritage through his stewardship 
as president of the U.S. Capitol Histori- 
cal Society. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from Iowa for his integrity, his 
courage, and his unflagging dedication 
to the proposition that this House, and 
all of us who serve in it, can do a bet- 
ter job to build a better America if only 
we will not neglect to do the necessary 
things that must be done, first, to bring 
about a better House of Representatives. 


HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1968 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the leg- 
islation passed this last week represents 
a recognition of the crisis which exists 
in our national educational system that 
has grown increasingly in magnitude in 
the past decade and has continued to 
grow since the passage of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. H.R. 15067, to 
amend the Higher Education Act of 1965 
and other related acts, will aid in re- 
dressing imbalances which today are 
straining the financial and intellectual 
fabric of our public and private institu- 
tions of higher education. 

For example: title III of this bill, 
which seeks to strengthen developing 
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institutions; title VI, which provides fi- 
nancial assistance for the improvement 
of undergraduate instruction; title IX, 
which provides incentives for the ex- 
change and sharing of educational re- 
sources among the institutions of higher 
learning; and title XI, which extends 
and broadens the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act of 1965, deal with funda- 
mental problems of higher education 
that are similar to those which have been 
the subject of intensive hearings during 
the past month by the Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Development of 
the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. H.R. 875, which was the sub- 
ject of these hearings, deals with insti- 
tutional grants in the area of the 
sciences; but the same basic problems 
exist in the bill which the House has con- 
sidered and passed. 

It is trite to say that there is a crisis 
in higher education in the United States. 
Nevertheless, the crisis is real. In testi- 
mony before the Science, Research, and 
Development Subcommittee on H.R. 875, 
Dr. John N. Hobstetter, dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of 
the University of Pennsylvania on the 
10th of last month stated: 

When we extrapolate our growth in cost 
and income for the past five years to some 
five years in the future, we find ourselves 
faced with an annual deficit gap of close to 
$10 million (at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania). It is clear that the pattern of the 
past simply cannot be permitted to prevail 
in the future. 


Dr. Philip Handler, chairman of the 
National Science Board and chairman 
of the Department of Biochemistry of 
Duke University Medical School, further 
pointed out on July 17: 

Even as we discuss these matters, many 
universities, particularly those under private 
auspices, are finding an increasing dispar- 
ity between their financial resources and the 
expectations of American society. A few are 
approaching insolvency. A half dozen, re- 
portedly, are considering closing their medi- 
cal schools unless public funds of substan- 
tial order become available. 


Truly we have reached a crisis in 
American higher education. The rising 
cost of general operations and the rapid 
growth of undergraduate enrollment 
are matters of statistical record. Su- 
perimposed on this has been an even 
more rapid growth in graduate enroll- 
ment, reflecting the increasing complex- 
ity and specialization of our society. Sta- 
tistics show that both operating costs 
and enrollment have been doubling ap- 
proximately every 10 years for a cen- 
tury, and that graduate study today rep- 
resents almost one-half of the total costs 
for higher education in our Nation. 

In the area of higher education in 
the sciences—including the social 
sciences—H.R. 875 proposes to attack 
several of these underlying problems that 
we face in higher education. First, it 
provides continuing and predictable sup- 
port for a 5-year period of institutional 
grants. The bill proposes $150 million for 
each of 5 years, to be distributed by a 
three-part formula. One third, or $50 
million, would be distributed to institu- 
tions in proportion to the project awards 
made by the National Institutes of 
Health, the U.S. Office of Education, and 
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the National Science Foundation in the 
preceding year. A second one-third—or 
$50 million—would be distributed each 
year on the basis of the number of high 
school graduates in a State as a propor- 
tion of the total high school graduates 
in the United States. That fraction of 
the total $50 million would be distributed 
within a State on the basis of the total 
number of credit hours taught in the 
sciences in an institution in proportion 
to the total number of credit hours 
taught in that State in the sciences. The 
final third—or $50 million a year— 
would be allocated on the basis of earned 
master’s and doctor’s degrees in the sci- 
ences awarded during the immediately 
previous 3 years by institutions of high- 
er education. 

Under this arrangement, for example, 
it has been estimated that institutions in 
my own State—Connecticut—would re- 
ceive approximately $1,500,000 annually 
for both public and private institutions 
of higher learning, based on statistical 
information over the past several years. 
A larger and more populous State such 
as California, using the same statistical 
basis, would receive approximately $10,- 
865,000 each year for the 5-year period 
of the bill. All of these funds would flow 
directly to the individual institutions, 
and as pointed out by the majority of 
the witnesses on H.R. 875 would provide 
a supplement to the project grant sys- 
tem which has been the backbone of 
institutional science support since World 
War II. 

The nature of H.R. 875 is such as to 
provide a “pilot” or experimental pro- 
gram in institutional grants for the sci- 
ences. Conceivably it could serve as a 
model which could later be expanded 
to aid in meeting the needs, not only of 
the sciences and science-related pro- 
grams, but also of the arts and humani- 
ties. Without exception the witnesses 
who testified before our subcommittee 
spoke to the needs of strengthening both 
the sciences and the humanities so 
that young men and women who are the 
product of our educational system will 
be, in fact, versatile and well-rounded 
citizens, 

Dr. Harvey Brooks, dean of engineer- 
ing and applied physics at Harvard Uni- 
versity and a member of the faculty of 
public administration, aptly nointed out: 

My own belief is that a combination of 
many mechanisms will be required, and the 
sooner we start experimenting with several 
mechanisms the better position we will be 
in within a few years to decide the best mix. 


Indeed, I must agree with Dr. Brooks 
in that the bill which was passed this 
last week, H.R. 15067, and H.R. 875, 
which is under consideration by the 
Science, Research, and Development 
Subcommittee, are each a part of that 
mix. 

The project grants and grants-in-aid 
system which has flourished in science 
and science-related Government-sup- 
port programs has allowed our institu- 
tions of higher learning to meet the ever- 
growing scientific and technological de- 
mands of our society. However, it is clear 
from the testimony that a supplement 
to the project grant system is needed by 
those institutions in their scientific pro- 


grams to provide institutional flexibility 
and balanced growth. 

Dr. Fred Harvey Harrington, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, in testi- 
mony on H.R. 875 pointed out that the 
project grant system has served well and 
continues to serve well the functions of 
demonstration and innovation in our in- 
stitutions of higher learning, but that it 
serves less well the function of con- 
tinuing support. It is in this area that 
the institutional grants can serve an 
important function. This is true not only 
of H.R. 875 which limits itself to the 
sciences, but it is also true of the bill, 
H.R. 15067 passed this last week. 

Our institutions of higher learning, 
from the community or junior college 
level, to the graduate level face a rapidly 
changing world. Our society is placing 
greater and greater demands on our col- 
leges and universities. New emphasis and 
new directions are being determined for 
the solution of old problems, and new 
problems are developing which will re- 
quire not only the disciplines now exist- 
ing but the development of new disci- 
plines and knowledge for their solution. 
As the record shows in the subcommit- 
tee’s consideration of H.R. 875, it is es- 
sential that science and science-related 
efforts in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing receive support on a broader insti- 
tutional basis, if we are to cope with our 
societal changes of today and tomorrow. 
The need for new emphases and new 
directions has been recognized by the 
President in a committee which is now 
preparing a study of strategies for higher 
education and which should report its 
activities this fall. The recent hearings 
on H.R. 875 should serve to contribute 
to this study which is now underway 
and represents, in reality, a forerunner 
to that study in defining some of the 
problems that are extant in higher ed- 
ucation today. 

H.R. 15067, which has been passed by 
the House this last week, reflects the 
growing needs in education and rein- 
forces the conviction that the crisis in 
education is real. 


CROPLAND ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 
AIDS FARMERS, TOWNSPEOPLE 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD., 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, the crop- 
land adjustment program has provided 
significant assistance in my congres- 
sional district and in the country, not 
just to farmers but to rural and urban 
residents alike. 

It is time the Congress recognized that 
on-again, off-again farm programs can- 
not solve what has come to be a con- 
tinuing problem of threatened overpro- 
duction resulting from our achievements 
in agricultural technology. Our produc- 
tive capacity is greater than we can effi- 
ciently employ now and for a number of 
years to come, and a failure to exercise 
adequate voluntary controls can only 
further depress already dangerously low 
farm prices. 
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And lower farm prices seriously and 
adversely affect not just farmers but our 
entire interdependent economy, which is 
based on the strength and stability of 
agriculture. 

There are close to 450 million acres of 
cropland in this country, a little more 
than 300 million of which are presently 
required to produce an abundant supply 
of food and fiber for the American peo- 
ple and our friends abroad. The poverty 
and hunger which continues to exist in 
our Nation and the world are not the 
result of the failure of American agri- 
culture to produce enough, but of a vari- 
ety of other factors including efficient 
distribution and effective use of the food 
that is available. 

Iam convinced that we need long-term 
cropland diversion programs as an in- 
tegral part of national agricultural policy 
so that farmers and the entire agri- 
business structure can plan meaningfully 
and gear their operations to long-range 
objectives and goals. 

Such programs are particularly mean- 
ingful for farmers who may wish to shift 
their farming operations, but cannot un- 
der their present circumstances. And 
they give older farmers who are finding 
it difficult to continue crop production a 
chance to retire, or turn to other agricul- 
tural enterprises. 

Finally, diverted acres need not be idle 
land merely representing stored up agri- 
cultural productive capacity for future 
use. They can provide increased recrea- 
tional opportunities for both rural and 
urban residents. 

During the 2 years that the program 
was operational, more than 65,000 farm- 
ers placed over 4 million acres of crop- 
land in the program, and some 12,000 
opened more than a million diverted 
acres to the public for hunting, fishing, 
hiking, and trapping, free of any charge 
to the users. 

Under Greenspan, State and local pub- 
lic agencies received assistance to acquire 
cropland for permanent diversion to 
recreation, open space, natural beauty, 
air and water pollution control, and wild- 
life benefits. 

That program has been particularly 
meaningful in the Second District of 
Iowa, which received the first Greenspan 
funds and was one of the largest par- 
ticipants in the entire country. Awards 
totaling more than $116,000 have been 
made for the development of 1,400 acres 
in four counties—for community and 
county parks and recreation areas and 
for schoo! playgrounds as well. 

Nationally, 135 public agencies includ- 
ing school districts, conservation boards, 
recreational authorities, and city and 
county governments in 27 States applied 
for and received grants for playgrounds, 
picnic areas, ponds for fishing, boating 
and swimming, nature trails, wilderness 
camps, parks, golf courses, baseball and 
softball diamonds, and water pollution 
control areas. 

The record gives evidence of the sig- 
nificance and value of the cropland ad- 
justment program, which benefits wide 
segments of our population beyond the 
farmer himself. 

It enables farmers to retire or shift 
their farming operations; it provides 
outdoor recreational areas for our grow- 
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ing population; and it helps to keep crop 
production in balance with market de- 
mands, contributing total economic 
stability for the American free enter- 
prise system. 

In my judgment, Congress has been 
mistaken in refusing funds for the pro- 
gram. The House has affirmed its belief 
in the program by enacting H.R. 17126, 
which extends it under title VI, and I 
hope that full funding will be forthcom- 
ing at the earliest possible time. 


A GUARANTEED MINIMUM INCOME 
FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation designed to 
permit our senior citizens to earn what- 
ever they can in their retirement years, 
if they wish to continue and are able to 
continue working; and to guarantee 
them a minimum income of $100 a 
month for an individual and $200 a 
month for a couple, if they are unable 
to work or do not wish to work beyond 
the age of 61 years. The text of the sec- 
tion of my bill dealing with the guaran- 
teed minimum income is as follows: 


The Social Security Act is amended by 
adding after title XIX thereof a new title 
XX as follows: 


“TITLE XX—GUARANTEED MININMUM 
ANNUAL INCOME BENEFITS FOR THE 
AGED 

“ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 

“Sec. 2001. Every individual who 

1) has attained age 62, 

“(2) is a resident of the United States (as 
defined in section 2009), 

“(3) has an annual income (as determined 
pursuant to section 2004) of less than $2,400, 
in the case of an individual who is married 
and living with his spouse, or $1,200, in the 
case of any other individual, 

“(4) has filed application for benefits 
under this title, 
shall (subject to the succeeding provisions 
of this title) be entitled to guaranteed mini- 
mum annual income benefits for the aged. 

“PAYMENT OF BENEFITS 

“Sec. 2002. (a) Benefits under this title 
shall be paid on a monthly basis, except that, 
if the benefit payable to an individual for 
any month is less than $5, such benefit may 
be paid on such other basis (but not less 
often than semiannually) as the Secretary 
shall by regulations provide. 

“(b) Benefits under this title shall be pay- 
able to any individual only for months (1) 
after the month in which his entitlement 
thereto is established pursuant to an appli- 
cation therefor filed under section 2001, and 
(2) prior to the month in which such indi- 
vidual dies. 

“(c) No married individual who is living 
with his spouse for any month shall be en- 
titled to a payment under this title for such 
month if the spouse of such individual re- 
celves such a payment for such month. 

“AMOUNT OF BENEFITS 

“Sec. 2003. The amount of the monthly 
benefit of any individual under this title 
shall be equal to one-twelfth of the amount 
by which $2,400 (in the case of a married 
individual living with his spouse), or $1,200 
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(in the case of any other individual), ex- 
ceeds the amount of such individual's an- 
nual income (as determined under section 
2004) for such year. 

“DETERMINATION OF ANNUAL INCOME 

“Sec. 2004. (a) For the purposes of this 
title, the term ‘annual income’ means, in 
the case of any individual, the total amount 
of income (other than income derived by 
reason of benefit payments under this title) 
from all sources received in the calendar 
year with respect to which a determination 
of annual income is made, except that, in 
determining the annual income of any indi- 
vidual who, during the calendar year, en- 
gaged in any trade or business, there shall 
be deducted any expenses incurred in carry- 
ing on such trade or business, and except 
that, income derived from the sale or ex- 
change of property shall be taken into ac- 
count only to the extent of the gain derived 
therefrom. 

“(b) In determining the amount of the 
annual income, for purposes of this title, of 
any individual who is married and living 
with his spouse, the annual income of such 
individual shall be regarded as the sum of 
the annual income of such individual and 
of the spouse of such individual. 

“REPORT OF INCOME TO SECRETARY 

“Sec. 2005. (a) Any individual applying 
for benefits under this title shall submit 
with his application for such benefits and 
thereafter reports to the Secretary of his 
income and of any other matter which is 
relevant to his entitlement to receive, or 
the amount of, any benefit payable under 
this title. Such reports shall be filed at such 
time, in such form, and shall contain such 
information as the Secretary shall by regu- 
lations prescribe. 

“(b) Benefits otherwise payable to an in- 
dividual for any month shall be suspended 
until such time as any report required pur- 
suant to subsection (a) to be filed prior to 
such month shall have been received and 
evaluated by the Secretary. 

“SUSPENSION OF BENEFITS FOR MONTHS WHEN 
INDIVIDUAL IS ABSENT FROM THE UNITED STATES 

“Sec. 2006. Any benefit otherwise payable 
to an individual under this title for any 
month shall not be paid if such individual 
is physically absent from the United States 
(as defined in section 2009) during all of 
such month, or if such individual is not, 
during all of such month, a resident of the 
United States (as so defined). 

“OVERPAYMENTS AND UNDERPAYMENTS 

“Sec, 2007. Whenever the Secretary finds 
that more or less than the correct amount of 
payment has been made to any individual 
under this title, proper adjustment or re- 
covery shall be made in accordance with 
regulations of the Secretary patterned so as 
to conform, to the maximum extent feasible, 
to the provisions of section 204 (relating to 
overpayments and underpayments of benefits 
under title IT). 

“ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec, 2008, This title shall be administered 
by the Secretary by and through (to the 
extent feasible) the organization and per- 
sonnel engaged in the administration of 
title II. 

“DEFINITION OF UNITED STATES 

“Sec. 2009, For purposes of this title, the 
term ‘United States’ means the fifty States 
and the District of Columbia. 


“APPROPRIATION 
“Sec. 2010. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for each fiscal year such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title.” 


There are many reasons why a guar- 
anteed annual income for the senior citi- 
zens of the United States is necessary. 
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It is necessary because they form a sub- 
stantial part of our population. It is 
necessary because they are past the age 
when they can be expected to earn an 
adequate income. It is necessary because 
present programs are not doing the job 
of providing adequately for the income 
needs of the elderly. It is necessary pri- 
marily and above all because the present 
income of most of our senior citizens is 
far too low—because most of them do 
not and without a guaranteed income 
cannot have their decent share of this 
country’s abundance. 

In 1900 there were slightly more than 
3 million people in the United States 
who had passed their 65th birthday. By 
the time of the 1960 census, there were 
more than 5 million who had celebrated 
their 75th birthday, and the number of 
people over age 65 was more than 16 mil- 
lion, In this decade the number of senior 
citizens has continued its growth until 
today the number of people in the United 
States who are 65 or over stands at about 
19 million. Thus, in this country of 200 
million, we have almost reached the 
point where one out of every 10 citizens 
is a senior citizen, Indeed, if the more 
than 4 million people aged 62 to 64 are 
included in the definition of “senior citi- 
zens,” we have passed that point. In 
either case, our senior citizens comprise 
a large segment of our population—far 
too large a segment to be denied at least 
a minimal participation in this country’s 
prosperity. 

There have been proposals to guar- 
antee a minimum annual income for all 
people in this country and not for just 
the aged. Whatever their merits, these 
proposals face opposition on the grounds 
that those who can earn their own way 
should earn their own way. Such argu- 
ments do not, however, apply in the case 
of senior citizens. For health reasons 
alone, many senior citizens would be un- 
able to hold a job—or to do so safely. 
Others are required by mandatory re- 
tirement policies to leave their jobs even 
if they are willing and able to continue 
working. That such persons would find 
it difficult—in many cases impossible— 
to get another job is almost self-evid- 
ent. Indeed, the unavailability of work 
for older Americans is such that Con- 
gress found it necessary to enact the 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act 
of 1967. This act prohibits employers 
from firing or refusing to hire people 
over the age of 40 solely on the basis 
of age. Even so, this act recognizes that 
there is a time when people may be 
simply too old to be considered employ- 
able; people over age 65 are accordingly 
excluded from the protection it affords. 
The Social Security Act recognizes that 
those over 65 and in need cannot be ex- 
pected to provide for themselves and au- 
thorizes grants-in-aid to help States pro- 
vide assistance to such individuals; the 
same Social Security Act provides that 
old-age insurance benefits can be paid as 
early as age 62 to those who have worked 
under social security. Thus, while it is 
true that some of our senior citizens can 
and do continue to work, this country 
does not expect them to do so. There is 
no shame attached to retirement in old 
age whether such retirement be because 
of health, because of an employer’s re- 
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tirement policies, or for no other reason 
than the attainment of an age which is 
generally accepted as sufficient justifica- 
tion for those who are so inclined to lay 
down the burden of work which they 
have carried for many years. 

While our senior citizens cannot be ex- 
pected to earn their way in their old age, 
there does seem to be more justification 
for expecting them to have provided for 
their retirement income during the years 
when they were working. But a man who 
is 65 today had to provide for his old age 
out of his share of the national produc- 
tivity at a time when that productivity 
was much less than it is today. When he 
was 37 years old, the gross national prod- 
uct of the United States was—even on a 
per capita basis—about one-sixth of 
what it is today. As recently as 1950, 
when this man would have been 47 years 
old, per capita productivity was only at 
about one-third of its 1968 level, From 
another viewpoint, more than half the 
men who worked with any degree of 
regularity under the social security sys- 
tem in 1940 earned less than $1,360 a 
year. In 1950, more than half of them 
earned less than $3,215. Even in those 
years, that was not a great deal of money. 
To expect people earning at these levels 
to have supported themselves and their 
families and to still have been able to put 
away a significant amount of savings for 
their old age is expecting a good deal in- 
deed. Moreover, the effects of inflation 
on whatever savings our senior citizens 
did manage to accumulate cannot be 
overlooked. By 1967 price increases had 
eroded away nearly 60 percent of the 
value of every dollar saved in 1940 and 
more than one-fourth of the value of 
every dollar saved in 1950. Thus, because 
of inflation, which has lessened the worth 
of money, and because of increased pro- 
ductivity, which has tended to raise the 
standards by which we judge a level of 
living as adequate or inadequate, it is 
hardly more reasonable to expect of to- 
day’s senior citizens that they support 
themselves entirely from their savings 
and investments than it would be to ex- 
pect them to return to work in their old 
age. 

If this country’s senior citizens can- 
not have saved and cannot now earn 
enough to enable them to live at an ade- 
quate level, one would think that private 
pensions, social security, and—where 
necessary—public assistance would take 
up the slack. This, however, does not ap- 
pear to be the case. In 1966 only a little 
more than 3 million people received ben- 
efits from private pension plans. Even 
for these 3 million the average amount 
of benefits was something under $100 a 
month. The scope of social security is 
broader, paying benefits to more than 12 
million retired workers, to close to 3 mil- 
lion widows and widowers, and to some- 
thing over 3 million other people age 62 
or over—wives of retired workers and 
uninsured people over age 72. Though 
more people get benefits under social 
security than under private pensions, the 
average social security benefit amount is 
also under $100 a month—$98 for retired 
workers, $86 for widows. Public assist- 
ance payments to the aged average even 
less than payments under private pen- 
sions or under social security. In July 
1967 some 2 million senior citizens re- 
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ceived payments averaging $69 under the 
old-age assistance program. At least in 
terms of averages, therefore, neither pri- 
vate pensions nor the main public in- 
come-maintenance programs are meet- 
ing the task of providing the senior citi- 
zens of the country with an adequate 
income. 

The case for a guaranteed annual in- 
come for our senior citizens does not, 
however, rest on the fact that they make 
up about 10 percent of our population. 
Their inability to earn this income by 
working is important but incidental. 
That they were in no position during 
their working years to make adequate 
provision for their retirement is worth 
noting, but is, at this date, unchangeable. 
That other programs do not by them- 
selves provide an adequate income is of 
secondary importance. 

What now needs to be asked is whether 
those senior citizens whose hard work 
during this country’s less prosperous 
days laid the foundation for today’s 
prosperity are able to enjoy a decent 
share of that prosperity. 

Whether there is a need for a guaran- 
teed minimum annual income for senior 
citizens depends on whether their in- 
come without such a guarantee meets a 
minimum standard. Just what the mini- 
mum standard should be is a matter for 
discussion and will probably always be 
open to differences of opinion. Whatever 
the standard, however, it appears clear 
that a significant number of our senior 
citizens will fall below it. By the stand- 
ards of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, 5.4 million people over age 65 were 
poor and another 2.3 million were “near 
poor” in 1966. For a couple over age 65, 
“near poor“ to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration means an income of less 
than $2,700. According to the figures of 
the Bureau of the Census, 56,000 men age 
65 and over had no income at all in 1966. 
Fifteen percent of those with incomes 
had incomes of less than $1,000; 46 per- 
cent had incomes under $2,000; and 67 
percent had incomes under $3,000. The 
incomes of women age 65 and over were 
even smaller. In a country where the 
Federal minimum wage is $1.60 per 
hour—more than $3,300 per year on a 
full-time employment basis—it seems 
clear that the present incomes of our 
senior citizens would not meet anyone’s 
minimum standards. 


GUN LAW 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
debate on the gun bill, I stated, in effect, 
that these proposals were not an answer 
to crime, looting, and rioting, about 
which people are so vitally concerned 
and disturbed, but were advanced for the 
purpose of throwing sand in the eyes 
of the American people, so as to divert 
them from their extreme concern about 
crime and riots. If we are to believe the 
allegations of the antigun lobby, we 
would be led to the conclusion that had 
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there been a gun law in the Garden of 
Eden, Cain would not have killed Abel. 

In the July 25 issue of the Kountze, 
Tex., News, a similar idea is expressed 
in the byline column of Gordon Baxter. 
I include the item as a part of my re- 
marks, as follows: 

Gun Law 
(By Gordon Baxter) 

One of the cruelest and most misleading 
farces being played out before the American 
people is The Great Gun Law Hoax. Played 
on the heartstrings of an emotional public 
by politicians, played to the tune of cash 
register bells by the nation’s news media, 
that great hue and cry, that great fallacy, 
that a good gun law will stop all this killing 
and redeem our guilty consciences. 

President Johnson breathes it like a prayer 
of benediction after each fresh rattle of 
gunfire. Commentators, otherwise respected 
for their common sense, wrap themselves in 
the purple cloak of crying out for a holy 
gun law to end all this shame in America. 

The National Rifle Association, that fuddy, 
stuffy bunch of middle aged hand loaders 
and duck hunters, caught surprised in the 
act of recommending a sane gun law, and 
surrounded by the lynch mob so desperate to 
blame anyone but themselves for the Amer- 
ican penchant for murder. 

There you have it, all the elements of this 
tragi-comedy. “A good gun law will stop all 
this” cry the voices of reason, but what of the 
100 million guns already in private hands? 
A hundred million of the most durable, 
longest lasting items ever made, a gun, And 
what of the strongest gun law ever written, 
and broken every day since it was writ by 
God; Thou Shalt Not Kill? Now will you 
disarm the just? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOAN ABBOTT, 
PRESIDENT, DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA POLICE WIVES ASSOCIATION, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA SPECIAL INVESTIGA- 
TIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE DISTRICT COMMITTEE ON 
CRIME IN WASHINGTON, AUGUST 
1, 1968 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, our Dis- 
trict of Columbia Investigating Subcom- 
mittee has been holding hearings on the 
crime and riot situation in the District. 
Yesterday, Mrs. Joan Abbott, who is 
president of the District of Columbia 
Police Wives Association, appeared be- 
fore the committee in behalf of the safety 
of their husbands, the police of this city, 
as they go about the discharge of their 
duties, 

I feel her statement will be of interest 
to all our colleagues, as will an open 
letter she wrote to Chief of Police John 
B. Layton, both of which I ask to be 
incorporated as part of my remarks in 
the RECORD. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. JOAN ABBOTT, PRESIDENT, 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA POLICE WIvEs Asso- 
CIATION, BEFORE THE HOUSE DISTRICT or 
COLUMBIA SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE DISTRICT COMMITTEE 
ON CRIME IN WASHINGTON, AUGUST 1, 1968 
It is a privilege to be here this morning, 

because the members of the D.C. Police Wives 
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Association know that all the members of the 
House D.C. Committee share our alarm and 
concern over the rising flood of crime in 
Washington. Four policemen have been killed 
in Washington in line of duty in the past 7 
months. A number of the members of the 
D.C. Police Wives Association are constituents 
of Congressman Hervey G. Machen of Mary- 
land’s 5th congressional district and all of 
the members appreciate the concern he has 
shown while in Congress in support of the 
Metropolitan Police Department and the in- 
dividual police officers. We support H.R. 
14430 and H.R. 14448. 

Chairman John Dowdy of this subcommit- 
tee, together with Congressman Durward Hall 
and Congressman Donald E. Lukens, in- 
cluded in the Congressional Record, when 
the Poff-Casey amendment was being de- 
bated, the letters the D.C. Police Wives Asso- 
ciation wrote to President Johnson, Vice 
President Humphrey and City Council Chair- 
man John W. Hechinger in support of the 
Casey Amendment. We are proud of our con- 
tribution to the adoption on July 24, 1968 of 
the Poff-Casey amendment by the House of 
Representatives by an overwhelming vote 
of 412-to-11. We are going to work very hard 
to get the Senate to accept the Poff-Casey 
bipartism amendment, and we think it will 
be adopted. 

Speaker after speaker made it clear dur- 
ing the House debate that it wasn’t the 
severity of the punishment, but only the cer- 
tainty of punishment which deterred crimi- 
nals, and the Poff-Casey amendment deals 
directly with this basic issue. 

It is high time that the Congress wrote 
the mandatory provisions of the Poff-Casey 
amendment into law. President Johnson in 
his March 13, 1968 message to Congress called 
on the Congress to enact a D.C. Gun Control 
Act which would include a mandatory pro- 
vision to “add 10 years imprisonment to 
the regular penalty when a firearm is used 
in a robbery or an attempted robbery.” In 
adopting the Poff-Casey amendment, the 
House of Representatives has magnificently 
responded to President Johnson's call for 
mandatory sentences to prevent a reocur- 
rence in the District of Columbia of what 
President Johnson condemned as last years’ 
2500 major crimes committed in the Nation’s 
Capital at gunpoint—murders, assaults and 
robberies.” 

On July 19, 1968, during the House Debate 
on Gun Legislation, Congressman Fisher of 
Texas pointed out that “records reveal that 
some 80 percent of major crimes are com- 
mitted by those with. prior criminal records, 
many of them favored with light sentences 
and manifestly injustified probationary 
treatment.” This is the problem in Wash- 
ington. For instance, on June 26, 1968, Con- 
gressman Paul Rogers of Florida denounced 
17 sentences handed down in a 2 week period 
by District Courts here in cases where guns 
were used. 6 of these cases were suspended, 
4 were given light sentences under the Youth 
Corrections Act even though the criminals 
involved were 18, 19, 20 and 21 years of age. 
In a case of first degree murder the criminal 
was given a 1 year sentence. Judges who 
hand down such ridiculous sentences should 
be removed from office. The Bail Reform Act 
must be revised and drastcially amended to 
keep the repeaters from committing new 
crimes, These are essential steps to make our 
streets and our homes safe for law-abiding 
citizens. In some states, judges hand down 
stiffer sentences for killing game out of 
season than some D.C. judges give criminals 
in cases where guns are used. It is time to stop 
making excuses for criminals and to recog- 
nize crime for what it is, a plague of de- 
struction that knows no barrier of race, 
color, or creed or financial status. From 1960 
to 1966, 335 policemen in our Nation were 
killed, 322 died by guns in the hands of crim- 
inals. 242 Metropolitan Policemen have been 
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assaulted this year in the District as com- 
pared to 193 combined assaults on Metro- 
politan and Park Police last year. Nation wide 
last year, guns were used in more than 125,- 
000 assaults, rapes and robberies. 

The House wisely rejected the licensing and 
registration amendments which would have 
penalized law-abiding citizens. The amend- 
ment offered by Congressman McClory, for 
instance, called, in one section, for “impris- 
onment not to exceed 2 years, or a fine not 
to exceed $2,000 or both.” Another section 
called for “imprisonment not to exceed 5 years 
or a fine not to exceed $10,000 or both.” These 
were aimed at the law-abiding citizens. 

The D.C. City Council under Chairman 
John W. Hechinger, who sold guns in the 
Hechinger’s stores for many years, has 
adopted gun registration and licensing pro- 
visions which were rejected by the House of 
Representatives. The D.C, City Council’s new 
gun regulations provides penalties for failure 
to comply of $300, or 10 days in jail, or both. 
Is it realistic to expect such minor offenses 
to deter criminals from killing another 
policeman, from committing another rape or 
another robbery or another assault? The 
Washington Post, which generally favors the 
criminal and gives major headlines to every- 
one who attacks police, either verbally or by 
guns, and feels that it is white people and 
white policemen, and society in general and 
not the criminally-inclined individuals, who 
are responsible for crime, was predictably 
enthusiastic in its support of the farcical 
gun contro] regulations backed by Mr. Hech- 
inger and adopted at his insistence by the 
D.C. City Council. 

We hope this committee will take action 
against the Hechinger gun control regula- 
tions—now that the House of Representa- 
tives has decisively rejected the McClory 
amendment by a vote of 168 to 89, in view 
of the fact that the McClory amendment and 
Mr. Hechinger’s gun contro] regulations are 
aimed at the law-abiding citizen rather than 
the criminal. As the House of Representa- 
tives pointed out, criminals ignore such 
weak-kneed laws. The Supreme Court in the 
case of Haynes against the United States has 
encouraged criminals to ignore the Hechin- 
ger-McClory approach by ordering that the 
defendant be released. The famous, or in- 
famous opinion—depending on how you look 
at it, and whether you are a criminal or a 
law-abiding citizen—was written by Justice 
Harlan and it declared “we hold that a proper 
claim of the constitutional privilege against 
self-incrimination provides a full defense to 
prosecutions either for failure to register a 
firearm under section 5841 or for possession 
of a unregistered firearm under section 5851.” 

A sound constitutional basis does not exist 
for the D.C. Gun Control Regulations which 
Mr. Hechinger insisted on pushing through 
the D.C. City Council with the backing of 
the Washington Post which, in it’s editorial 
pages, is as hazy, uninformed, and heedless 
about basic constitutional provisions as Mr. 
Hechinger is, This committee should take a 
long hard look at the D.C. Gun Control Regu- 
lations, with the Constitution in mind and 
particularly with Justice Harlan's opinion in 
the case of Haynes against the United States 
in mind. 

Some of the things which policemen have 
to put up with when they go before courts 
in connection with cases in which they have 
made arrests are unbelievable. It is no bed 
of roses to be a policeman. The discourage- 
ments are great. The lack of support by the 
City Council under Mr. Hechinger and the 
Reverend Walter E. Fauntroy and Mrs. Polly 
Shackleton is growing day by day. We agree 
with Congressman B. F. Sisk that members 
of the D.C. City Council, “have not given 
effective, firm support and backing, I feel the 
members of the Police Department are en- 
titled to.“ In our discussions with members 
of the Policeman’s Association we believe 
that this is the overwhelming view of the 
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members of the police department. We sup- 
port Congressman Sisk in calling for a thor- 
ough questioning of the members of the 
City Council by the House District Commit- 
tee. The former District Commissioners gave 
much more support to the police than the 
present D.C. Council. We think the D.C. City 
Council should be abolished and that the 
adoption by the Congress of the present plan 
for the District Government was a sad mis- 
take which the police are paying for with 
their lives. The situation is getting worse 
day by day. John Harrington of Philadelphia, 
National President of the 137,000-member 
fraternal order of police has called for a na- 
tional 2 day police walk out. Police leaders 
across the country and in the District of 
Columbia have become embittered by what 
they consider lack of support in dealing with 
crime and racial violence. Mr. Harrington's 
comment, that when police are being shot 
like fish in a barrel, it’s time we do some- 
thing,” certainly applies in the District of 
Columbia. Bruce Terris, chairman of the 
Democratic Central Committee has called 
for the dismissal of Police Chief John B. Lay- 
ton. The Reverend Channing E. Phillips, D.C. 
Democratic National Committeeman wrote 
the resolution adopted by the Black United 
Front which declared that killing white po- 
liceman was “justifiable homicide.” We 
request this committee as well as the Demo- 
cratic National Convention to bring Bruce 
Terris and the Reverend Channing E. Phil- 
lips before them, by subpoena if necessary to 
investigate completely the question of wheth 
er killing white policemen is “justifiable 
homicide.” We think the members of the 
Metropolitan Police Department are entitled 
to an answer to this question. The D.C. 
Police Wives Association will exert every ef- 
fort to bring these matters before the Cre- 
dential and Platform committees at the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention in Chicago, be- 
cause we believe the American people are 
entitled to know where the Democratic party 
stands on the question as to whether it is 
“justifiable homicide” to kill white police- 
men. We have not been able to get an answer 
to this question from the D.C, City Council, 
although we tried several times. When we 
objected to our husbands being killed, and 
when we said, we would urge our husbands 
to go fishing if the D.C, City Council did not 
condemn the view that it was “justifiable 
homicide" to kill white policemen, which had 
been adopted by the Black United Front and 
supported by the D.C. Democratic Central 
Committee, Mr. Hechinger denounced us as 
being as “incendiary” as the Black United 
Front. 

The Sunday Star in its letters column of 
July 28, 1968 performed a great public serv- 
ice in printing 3 letters on the Black United 
Front and the control of the police, which 
it is demanding. One of the letters pointed 
out that the policy of the control of the 
police was first unveiled on October 22, 1967, 
by the Communist Party, U.S.A., in a posi- 
tion paper which declared: 

“We believe that under all circumstances 
black people not only have the right but the 
responsibility to defend their persons, their 
homes and their community. And in line 
with this position we support the view that 
black people police their own community... 
There can be no question of the right of 
black people in the United States to use vio- 
lence to achieve change.” 

The letter in the Star went on to say: 
“it is not surprising to find this line being 
echoed by the BUF, which has Stokely 
Carmichael as one of it’s leading members, 
or by Arthur Waskow, who only last year 
attracted attention for his role in the ill- 
fated National Conference for New Politics 
convention in Chicago. That meeting was so 
dominated by the Communists and Black 
Power Extremists that its more naive and 
innocent participants were nauseated.” 

The D.C, Democratic Central Committee is 
zeroing in on Chief of Police John B. Layton 
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and has called for his dismissal, as the first 
step in carrying out the policy announced by 
the Communist Party last October. We are 
very grateful indeed that the Senate of the 
United States, in adopting on Tuesday of 
this week, July 30, 1968 the $548.2 million 
dollar district budget for the current fiscal 
year, gave its support to the report of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee which 
raised questions about the constitutionality 
of a citizen “take-over” of the police depart- 
ment. The Senate report noted that the Con- 
stitution gives Congress “exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the district“ and that the Congress 
has conferred its powers over the police on 
the Mayor. The Senate report said these 
powers cannot legally be delegated to “pri- 
vate groups or individuals.” It added that it 
“would view with much concern any action 
on the part of any governmental officer or an 
employee encouraging or assisting any such 
group or person” to obtain control. 

This subcommittee will certainly want to 
give all the support it can to this view which 
has been so ably expresesd in so timely a 
fashion by the Senate of the United States. 

We wish to commend all those individ- 
uals and groups who have rallied to the sup- 
port of Police Chief John B. Layton. Among 
these are D.C. Republican National Commit- 
teeman Carl L. Shipley who attacked as 
“reverse racism and demagoguery” the de- 
mand that Chief Layton be dismissed which 
was voiced by Bruce Terris,” is a violation 
of of the federal civil rights laws.” Shipley 
pointed out that the demand for Chief Lay- 
ton’s dismissal disregards questions of merit 
and competence, Shipley added it is regret- 
table that the Democratic chairman would 
exploit racial tensions and appeal to any 
of our citizens on the basis of race at a 
time when our business community is suf- 
fering serious losses as a result of the April 
riots and the Resurrection City episode in 
June.” 

We agree with Mr. Shipley and we feel con- 
fident that the fine citizens of the District 
of Columbia, who elected the members of the 
D.C. Democratic Central Committee on May 
7, this year, did not vote for them, and do 
not favor now, the calculated, cruel and 
heartless attacks on the police and on Chief 
Layton which have their origin in the policy 
formulated and announced by the Commu- 
nist party in its position paper of October 
22, 1967. I would like to include as part of 
my remarks a column by Drew Pearson pub- 
lished in the Washington Post, July 31, 1968, 
entitled “FBI prepares Report on Black Mil- 
itants’”’ because of the light it sheds on the 
black militant movement in the United 
States today. 

We thank you for your consideration you 
have shown us this morning and we want 
you to know that we deeply appreciate the 
sympathetic understanding and support 
which the members of this committee and 
of the Congress, Democrats and Republicans 
alike have always given the Metropolitan 
Police Department of this great city. 

District oF COLUMBIA POLICE WIVES 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
July 30, 1968. 
JoHN B. LAYTON, 
Chief of Police, Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHIEF. Layton: On behalf of every 
member of the District of Columbia Police 
Wives Association we want you to know you 
have our unanimous and whole hearted sup- 
port in your difficult post as the head of 
one of the most outstanding police depart- 
ments in the nation. We know that this is 
the feeling of the 4300 members of the Po- 
liceman’s Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

As recently as July 3, 1968, President John- 
son said “Washington’s Policemen are among 
the Nation’s finest. In the critical hours of 
unrest and violence which gripped the city 
they performed most difficult missions 
the backbone of law enforcement in each of 
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our communities is the policeman on the 
beat. In no city of America is this more true 
than in the District of Columbia.” Mayor 
Walter E. Washington and Public Safety 
Director Patrick V. Murphy, have been un- 
stinting in the praise of the Metropolitan 
Police Department and your leadership of it. 

The Metropolitan Police Department is 
one of the finest in the nation. It has been 
unmarked by the scandals which have 
racked the police departments in other cities. 
This is to your credit. 

You have broken new ground in race rela- 
tions. 10 years ago 10 percent of the police 
force were Negroes. Today the figure is 23 
percent. Police Captain's Owen W. Davis, Rob- 
ert N. Hough—have been made Inspectors, 
the first time that Negroes have been given 
this high rank. Acting Captain Herbert S. 
Taylor, a Negro has been appointed head of 
the community relations division and will 
shortly be given the permanent rank of Cap- 
tain in the police force. Police Captain Til- 
mon B. O’Bryant was raised from the rank 
of Detective and made head of the 13th police 
precinct. 

In the fact of the brilliant leadership you 
have given the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment, the attacks upon you by the members 
of the Democratic Central Committee of the 
District of Columbia, elected May 7, 1968, 
have reached incredible heights, culminating 
in (one) the resolution written by the Rev- 
erend Channing E. Phillips, that the killing 
of white policemen is “justifiable homicide” 
and (two) the call by Bruce Terris, the chair- 
man of the District of Columbia Democratic 
Central Committee yesterday for your dis- 
missal, 

We are astounded that at no time has 
Bruce Terris and the Reverend Channing 
Phillips praised you or mentioned one word 
about your leadership of the finest police 
force in the nation, 

The Negro Community as well as the White 
community did not vote the members of the 
Democratic Central Committee into office on 
May 7, 1968 to wage a campaign of harass- 
ment, intimidation and hysteria against the 
Metropolitan Police Department of which our 
husbands are members. 

The D.C. Police Wives Association hereby 
publicly announces that we will raise with 
the credential and platform committees at 
the Democratic National Convention, basic 
questions regarding the qualifications of the 
members of the Democratic Central Com- 
mittee and their campaign of harassment, 
intimidation and hysteria against the Metro- 
politan Police Department and you per- 
sonally. 

President Johnson, Vice President Humph- 
rey, Senator Eugene McCarthy, and the Dem- 
ocratic party have always stood for law and 
order, and for support of the police. 

On October 22, 1967, the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., issued a position paper which laid 
down the line that Negroes should “police 
their own communities.” As reported in the 
New York Times from the Daily Worker, the 
position of the Communist Party was we 
support the demand that black people police 
their own community ... there can be no 
question of the right of black people in the 
United States to use violence to achieve 
change.” (See letters column, Sunday Star, 
July 28, 1968) . 

There is a startling similarity between the 
position of the Communist Party and the 
positions which have been adopted by the 
Democratic Central Committee under the 
Reverend Channing E. Phillips, D.C. Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman and Bruce 
Terris, chairman of the D.C. Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee. 

We believe the Democratic convention 
must answer this question, “Is it ‘justifiable 
homicide’ to kill white policemen?” 

Respectfully, 
(Mrs.) Joan ABBOTT, 
President, District of Columbia Police 
Wives Association, Inc. 
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THANKS FOR THE TRIBUTES AND 
GOOD WISHES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, on July 
30, a number of my good friends and 
distinguished colleagues extended to me, 
through speeches on the floor of this 
House, their good wishes for the years of 
retirement which are about to begin for 
me. 

It is difficult to talk about an experi- 
ence like that, Mr. Speaker. It is a very 
moving moment in a man’s life to have 
his colleagues in his chosen profession 
tell him, in effect, that his efforts have 
not been entirely in vain, that he has, in 
essence, not disgraced the House which 
has been, for so many years, his home. 
No one can, I believe, ask for a more 
gracious farewell than the Members of 
this House have seen fit, in their gen- 
erosity, to extend to me. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. Thank you, 
and thanks, too, to my colleagues—those 
who are here today, and those who have 
served here and left the service of this 
House in previous years. It has been a 
high privilege and an honor beyond any- 
one’s deserving to be able to stand in 
this Chamber and speak and vote for or 
against the critical legislation which has 
been acted upon here in the 14 years of 
my service here. 

The people of my district, my col- 
leagues in the House, the great and the 
unknown people I have worked with in 
the other branches of Government—all 
these people have allowed me to enjoy 
what must be one of the most exciting 
and challenging careers open to any free 
man. To them I owe a very deep debt of 
gratitude. 

I cannot single out those of my col- 
leagues to whom I owe special thanks, 
though there are many to whom special 
thanks are due. I cannot single out one 
or two names from among those really 
great Americans whom I have been privi- 
leged to know and to work with in this 
House. But the Presidents, the Speakers, 
the committee chairmen, the Cabinet 
members, the Senators, the Representa- 
tives, the Governors, and mayors—and, 
above and beyond them all—the constit- 
uents, for whom we all work—these are 
faces and voices I shall never forget. 

I leave with regret, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause, in spite of the exciting years just 
passed, I am convinced we stand on the 
threshold of even more exciting times. 
In a moment of great national tragedy 
a few weeks ago, I stated that the Nation 
was coming apart at the seams. I was 
wrong. That the Republic can come apart 
at the seams, I do not doubt. But that 
it is, is an unwarranted conclusion. We 
have survived great crises before, and 
we can survive those we face now, and 
those that loom just beyond the horizon, 
if we have the will. 
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In the next few years, Mr. Speaker, 
the just demand of millions of Ameri- 
cans that they be treated like Americans, 
without regard for, and without apologiz- 
ing for, their skin color, will be met. I 
have a serene faith that this House in its 
wisdom will find a way to meet that de- 
mand within our constitutional struc- 
ture. But it will be met. 

The demand of our younger people 
that old habits be changed, and that new 
ways of doing things be developed will 
also be met. And I have a deep faith that 
this House will be able to do that, too, 
without abandoning the best of the tradi- 
tions that have sustained this House 
since the earliest days of the Republic. 

Mr Speaker, the times through which 
I have served have been exciting and re- 
warding. I leave them with reluctance, 
but with the warmest of memories. The 
days before you will be exciting and 
challenging, and also rewarding. I wish 
I could be with you then. I cherish the 
past, I envy the future. I thank this 
House. 


A BILL TO ASSIST VIETNAM VETER- 
ANS TO FIND EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have joined my colleague from Missouri, 
Congressman THOMAS B. CURTIS, in spon- 
soring the Veterans’ Employment and 
Relocation Assistance Act of 1968, a 
measure designed to help Vietnam vet- 
erans in finding job opportunities to 
match their skills and to provide finan- 
cial assistance where relocation is 
necessary. 

The bill, which has been cosponsored 
in the Senate by Senators Jacos K. Jav- 
ITS, of New York, and GAYLORD NELSON, 
of Wisconsin, is particularly aimed at 
assisting veterans returning to areas in 
which there is no market for the skills 
they have acquired while in military 
service. It would direct such veterans 
away from areas of high unemployment, 
whether in central city slums or de- 
pressed rural areas. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for this legis- 
lation is already pressing and it will be- 
come critical in the weeks and months 
ahead. More than 800,000 men will be 
discharged in 1968 and the Department 
of Defense estimates over 400,000 return- 
ing servicemen will need some type of 
assistance in obtaining employment in 
civilian life. 

While many veterans will take advan- 
tage of the GI Bill of Rights to complete 
their schooling and others may find job 
training or local employment through 
private employment agencies or the local 
U.S. Employment Service, there will re- 
main a substantial number who will be 
returning to areas where training and 
jobs are less available. 

The Veterans’ Employment and Relo- 
cation Assistance Act of 1968 would: 

First. Require the U.S. Employment 
Service to establish a national center for 
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the compilation and matching of em- 
ployment opportunities obtained from 
USES offices throughout the Nation with 
the skills of veterans. 

Second. Allow a veteran who is unable 
to find suitable employment in his home 
area to take advantage of openings any- 
where in the country for which he is 
qualified by— 

First. Providing a small expense allow- 
ance through the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to travel for the purpose of inter- 
viewing a prospective employer recom- 
mended by USES, and 

Second. Providing, as a GI benefit, a 
moving allowance if the veteran took the 
job as the result of such an interview. 

It is estimated that the program could 
assist as many as one-third of the 33,000 
veterans who will be discharged each 
month during 1968. Although the exact 
maximum interview and relocation al- 
lowances would be left to the discretion 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
the amounts should not exceed $100 for 
each interview and $300 for relocation. 

While the principal purpose of this bill 
is to assist veterans who have served 
their country under the most difficult 
and dangerous of circumstances, a corol- 
lary aim is to take advantage of acquired 
skills and resources which otherwise 
would remain unproductive. Many of our 
returning servicemen are from urban 
ghettos and from rural communities 
where employment is hard to come by at 
best, let alone a job which takes advan- 
tage of the capability and interests of the 
individual. 

This bill would take advantage of vet- 
erans’ potential mobility, where job skills 
cannot be taken advantage of locally, and 
by so doing will provide an incentive for 
relocation in sections of the country 
where useful and relevant employment 
is assured. Finally, Mr. Speaker, the bill 
seeks to demonstrate in a concrete way 
to returning veterans, regardless of the 
color of their skin, that in the United 
States opportunity exists for the indi- 
vidual to make use of his talents and to 
lead a constructive and productive life. 


TO LIMIT MANDATORY REPLIES TO 
CERTAIN QUESTIONS IN THE DE- 
CENNIAL CENSUS TAKING 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
all of us are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about the growth of government 
and its power over the lives of each of 
our citizens. We have been advised of 
the forthcoming computer data bank 
which will collect and permanently re- 
cord on tape every minute detail of our 
lives from the dates of our small pox 
immunizations to the time, date, and 
place of each parking ticket—every mi- 
nor and major infraction of our lives, 
which, when recorded on our individual 
spool, will condemn us all for being the 
imperfect men and women that we are. 
The realization that we are moving rap- 
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idly toward such a day is frightening and 
I believe it most urgent that we take 
immediate steps to curb the ever-in- 
creasing appetite of government to pry 
into each nook and cranny of the per- 
sonal lives of our citizens. 

Our citizens’ right to privacy has been 
upheld in numerous decisions by the 
U.S. Court. Perhaps the clearest enuncia- 
tion of the doctrine and its constitutional 
basis was in the Griswold v. State of Con- 
necticut, 85 S.Ct. 1678 (1965) where Jus- 
nA Douglas, speaking for the court, 
said: 

In other words, the First Amendment has 
& penumbra where privacy is protected from 
governmental intrusion. 


The opinion went further in delineat- 
ing several constitutional sources for the 
right of privacy: 

The foregoing cases suggest that specific 
guarantees in the Bill of Rights have penum- 
bras, formed by emanations from those guar- 
antees that help give them life and sub- 
stance, Various guarantees create zones of 
Drivacy. The right of association contained 
in the penumbra of the First Amendment is 
one, as we have seen. The Third Amendment 
in its prohibition against the quartering of 
soldiers “in any house” in time of peace 
without the consent of the owner is another 
facet of that privacy. The Fourth Amend- 
ment explicitly affirms the “right of the peo- 
ple to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures.” The Fifth Amend- 
ment in its Self-Incrimination Clause en- 
ables the citizen to create a zone of privacy 
which government may not force him to sur- 
render to his detriment. The Ninth Amend- 
ment provides: “The enumeration in the 
Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people.” 

The Fourth and Fifth Amendments were 
described in Boyd v. United States, as pro- 
tection against all governmental invasions 
“of the sanctity of a man’s home and the 
privacies of life.” (emphasis supplied) 


Accordingly, I have joined in the spon- 
sorship of a bill which will rationally 
limit, in the forthcoming decennial 
census, the questions which require re- 
sponses under penalty of criminal prose- 
cution. I have long been concernd about 
the increasing invasion of our lives by 
government and, while I agree that cen- 
sus takers should have a relatively wide 
latitude within which to propound neces- 
sary and proper questions, surely the law 
should provide that questions which are 
nonessential to the purposes of the census 
need to be answered only voluntarily. 

This bill would require citizens to an- 
swer only those questions falling within 
seven essential categories, that is name 
and address; relationship to head of 
household; sex; date of birth; race or 
color; marital status; and visitors in 
the home at the time of census. The an- 
swers to all other questions would be on a 
strictly voluntary basis. 

As the law presently stands, our citi- 
zens are faced with a $100 fine or 60 
days in jail, or both, if they decline or 
willfully neglect to answer any of the 
numerous questions contained in the 
U.S. Census form and they may be im- 
prisoned for 1 year and fined $1,000, or 
both, if they directly or indirectly, render 
to any employee of the Department of 
Commerce or bureau thereof engaged in 
making an enumeration of population, 
any suggestion, advice, and so forth, with 
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the intent or purpose of causing an inac- 
curate enumeration. - 

What is particularly repugnant in this 
regard is the fact that these criminal 
provisions apply equally to all of the 
questions contained in the census ques- 
tionnaire. This is verified in a letter to 
me dated July 19, 1968, by A. Ross Eckler, 
Director of the Bureau of the Census in 
which he stated: 

You will note in Sections 221, 222, and 
223, which deal with the mandatory aspects, 
that all questions in the questionnaire are 
equally subject to the penalties. 


Among the dozens of questions asked 
are ones relating to income; value of 
property or amount of rent paid; edu- 
cational, marital, employment and mili- 
tary history; with whom bathroom and 
kitchen facilities are shared; questions 
relating to household items such as dish- 
washers, television, radios, automobiles, 
and second homes; and questions as to 
where each person residing in the home 
was born and where his or her parents 
were born. To require, under criminal 
penalty, mandatory replies to such a ple- 
thora of questions, which are purely sub- 
sidiary, constitutes, in my opinion, a 
serious and profound invasion of the in- 
dividual citizens’ right to privacy. I be- 
lieve that only questions that are clearly 
germane and relevant to the reasonable 
purposes of the census should be subject 
to criminal sanctions. I propose this 
measure to give our citizens a choice as 
to whether or not they wish to answer 
all other questions, except those enumer- 
ated in this bill. 

I urge my colleagues to study this mat- 
ter carefully, and join in this effort to 
protect the people of this country from 
unnecessary intrusions upon their 
privacy. 


STEEL PRICE HIKE WILL HURT 
AMERICA 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, MINK. Mr. Speaker, 2 days 
ago, in the wake of major steel price in- 
creases by a leading producer, the Presi- 
dent made this statement: 

If this action were followed by the rest 


of the steel industry, it would have dire 
economic consequences for our Nation. 


The President went on to note those 
consequences: 

Price increases reflected in products 
using steel; a half billion dollar burden 
on the American consumer; a body blow 
to our campaign to curb inflation; an 
erosion of our world competitive position 
and the baiance-of-payments situation. 

Yet despite the President’s serious 
warning of the consequences, and despite 
the grave concern of responsible econo- 
mists and other observers, several other 
producers proceeded to raise their prices. 

The issues involved in this episode are, 
no doubt, many and complex. It may be 
that some of the subtleties are beyond 
the understanding of laymen not versed 
in economics. But one thing is perfectly 
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clear and simple, and it should be 
stressed: This action by the producers 18 
inflationary. It will lead, inevitably, to 
price rises in consumer goods—automo- 
biles, electrical appliances, hardware and 
other products. Thus it is a cruel tax 
imposed upon the average American 
citizen. 

I oppose the price increase. I deplore 
it. I hope the producers can be persuaded 
to reverse this unfortunate decision. If 
they do not, we will be forced to witness 
an unhappy episode for the American 
economy. 


HAWAII STATE STANDARDS 
PRESENTATION 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to announce that on this date Governor 
John A. Burns, of Hawaii, is accepting 
a new set of weights and measures stand- 
ards for the State from the U.S. Com- 
merce Department’s National Bureau of 
Standards. This is part of the Bureau’s 
program to provide updated standards 
of both the customary and metric meas- 
urement systems to all 50 States, and 
Hawaii is the 11th to have this technical 
resource of the Federal Government 
made available to it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to call the 
attention of my colleagues to this ex- 
ample of cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States in a 
program mandated by the U.S. Congress, 
and I insert in the Recorp the presenta- 
tion speech delivered today by Mr. I. C. 
Schoonover, Deputy Director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, who is in 
Hawaii to turn the new standards over 
to Governor Burns: 

HAWAII STATE STANDARDS PRESENTATION 
(By I, C. Schoonover, Deputy Director, Na- 

tional Bureau of Standards, U.S. Depart- 

ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C.) 

Governor Burns, Chairman Otagaki, dis- 
tinguished guests and fellow citizens, today 
provides an opportunity for me to partici- 
pate in a memorable event. This occasion 
also gives Mrs, Schoonover and me an op- 
portunity to express to all of you our heart- 
felt “mahalo” for all that you have done to 
make our visit to these beautiful Islands a 
truly memorable experience. All my life I 
have heard and read of the beauty and charm 
of these Islands and its people, but I assure 
you that one can only appreciate the true 
extent of this beauty and charm by having 
the opportunity to visit with you as we 
have—even though it’s been all too short a 
visit. We particularly wish to take this oc- 
casion to express our deepest gratitude and 
appreciation to Mr. George Mattimoe and all 
of his staff for the efforts they have made 
on our behalf. Governor Burns, I have heard 
it said that the Hawaiian greeting “Aloha” 
immediately makes a stranger a friend, and 
our experience in the past few days can only 
attest to the trueness of this. We would sug- 
gest, Governor Burns, that you urge your 
fellow governors to adopt the word and spirit 
of “Aloha” and make it the official national 
greeting for all guests coming to our country. 

Officially, my responsibility today as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the National Bureau of 
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Standards is to participate in the dedication 
of your new Weights and Measures Labora- 
tory and to present to the State of Hawaii 
the new weights and measures standards 
and instruments; as prescribed for in the 
adoption by Congress, in 1836, of a Joint Res- 
olution which reads as follows: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed 
to cause a complete set of all weights and 
measures adopted as standards and now 
elther made or in progress of manufacture 
for the use of the several custom~-houses and 
for other purposes, to be delivered to the 
governor of each State in the Union, or such 
person as he may appoint, for the use of the 
States, respectively, to the end that a uni- 
form standard of weights and measures may 
be established throughout the United States.” 

I feel certain that the legislators involved 
in promulgating this resolution were fully 
aware of the need for providing for a means 
of assuring uniformity and compatibility of 
measurement for conducting trade and bar- 
ter throughout the States. They could not, 
however, have been aware of the important 
role that uniformity and compatibility of 
measurement would play in the development 
of this country’s economy—an economy 
based on mass production of interchange- 
able parts that has become a recognized 
world trade-mark of the technology of our 
country. In fact, Eli Whitney was the pioneer 
in interchangeability of parts. In 1798, he 
demonstrated that rifles could be assembled 
from a random selection of identical parts, 
rather than having to be individually hand- 
crafted and specially fitted. 

It is estimated today that this Nation 
makes in the order of 30 billion measure- 
ments daily. More than 25 billion dollars 
worth of measurements instrumentation is 
involved and more than four and a half bil- 
lion dollars is added to this inventory yearly. 
In addition industry spends almost thirteen 
billion dollars annually in using these in- 
struments, It is significant that the major 
part of these expenditures is in the most 
rapidly expanding sectors of our industry. An 
essential feature of this growing dependence 
on measurement is the need for more sophis- 
ticated and accurate measurements and asso- 
ciated standards and for the extension of 
measurement technology into new areas. If 
we were to look only within our own borders 
assuring uniformity and compatibility of 
measurement it would be no small job. 
Limiting ourselves in this manner is not 
possible, however. We are a part of a world 
and as this world grows smaller through bet- 
ter communication and transportation and 
the attainment of other goals of a society, 
our dependence on the compatibility and 
uniformity of measurement on a world- 
wide basis becomes increasingly important. 
Furthermore, as man becomes more reliant 
on instruments and machines to relieve him 
of the drudgeries of the past he must de- 
velop greater assurance that he can rely on 
his measurement capability. For example, it 
is imperative that the instruments used to 
provide landing information at the Honolulu 
International Airport be compatible with the 
information furnished at Tokyo Interna- 
tional Airport and all other airports around 
the world. 

Although uniformity and compatibility of 
measurement of today has assumed far wider 
significance than the concept which initiated 
the original act for state standards, the need 
for which the act was established has not 
lost any of its original importance. With the 
growth of a world society dependent on the 
exchanges of goods for its existence, meas- 
urement becomes the basis of the language 
for the exchange of goods in commerce. 
Think of the enormous faith that each of us 
has: 

When we buy gasoline and the pump indi- 
cates that we have received so many gallons 
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of gasoline, even indicating measures down 
to fractions of gallon, and we accept this as 
a true measure, or 

When we do not have to question the gro- 
cery store scales, but can feel assured that 
the scale provides a true measure of weight, 
or 

When we do not fear that our lives might 
be in jeopardy when we take medicine be- 
cause of inaccurate proportions of the in- 
gredients. 

So much has been done to create an en- 
vironment of confidence in our ability to 
measure and our capability for assuring uni- 
formity and compatibility of measurement 
that we as individuals seldom need to ques- 
tion measurement reliability. 

The greatest factor in creating this state 
of confidence has been the result of the con- 
tinuing effort of a dedicated group of states 
weights and measures officials who have qui- 
etly and without fanfare worked together to 
produce a workable system of interchangeable 
weights and measures throughout the states. 
The initial impetus for this effort was the 
result of a meeting of state officials called 
in 1905 by Dr. Samuel W. Stratton: This 
meeting was the first National Conference on 
Weights and Measures. 

The first National Conference was attended 
by 11 persons; at the 50th Anniversary meet- 
ing of the National Conference in 1965, there 
were over 1,000 persons present. With 50 sep- 
arate weights and measures regulatory agen- 
cies in a single Nation, the importance of the 
National Conference cannot be over-empha- 
sized. Some of the Conference’s major 
achievements have been the drafting of mod- 
el laws and regulations; the establishment of 
uniform specifications, tolerance, and techni- 
cal requirements for weighing and measuring 
devices throughout the United States; and, 
perhaps above all, the providing of an annual 
national forum for discussion of commercial 
weights and measures processes and prob- 
lems. Chairman Otagaki, recognizing fully 
the significance to all citizens of measure- 
ment control, has sponsored and supported 
the splendid growth of your weights and 
measures activity. The head of your weights 
and measures program, Mr. George Mattimoe, 
has been very active in National Conference 
work, and was, this year, appointed to serve 
on the Conference Education Committee and, 
last year, addressed the Conference, describ- 
ing Hawaii’s weights and measures program 
to the delegates. In fact, Mr. Mattimoe and 
Mr. Robert Nagao have written an excellent 
history of weights and measures in Hawail. 

The cooperative effort in weights and 
measures administration over the years has 
worked well. Recognizing this fact, in a mes- 
sage to the 50th National Conference Presi- 
dent Johnson said, “Weights and measures 
administration in the Untied States, as rep- 
resented by the local, State, and Federal of- 
ficials gathered here, is one of the finest 
examples of the creative Federal system we 
are trying to foster. It is an eloquent proof 
of the vitality and effectiveness we can 
achieve in any program when we utilize the 
full talents and capabilities of all levels of 
government.” 

Recently the National Bureau of Standards 
which has the responsibility for providing 
the physical standards to the states requested 
and was granted by the Congress funds to 
provide new, modern standards for all the 
states. The order of priority for selection of 
States to receive these new standards is in 
part based on the state having provided ap- 
propriate laboratory facilities and well- 
trained personnel, so as to assure the full 
use of these fine instruments. The high posi- 
tion of Hawaii on the list is eloquent testi- 
mony of the quality of its weights and meas- 
ures Officials and their program. 

Hawaii, although the last State added to 
the Union and therefore the last state to 
receive the old standards, is now the lith 
State to receive the new standards. 

Governor Burns, it is my privilege and my 
pleasure now to present to you offically in 
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behalf of the Government of the United 
States the standards and the instruments 
which provide the basis for measurement for 
your State, and which are symbolized by this 
plaque and by these certificates. 


THE FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 
HAS A PROUD EMBLEM 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, not very 
long ago it was my privilege to be in- 
vited to a breakfast here on Capitol Hill 
sponsored by the Future Farmers of 
America. 

When I arrived I learned I was not a 
run-of-the-mill guest among some of 
my colleagues but even some of the dis- 
tinguished Members of the other body. 
I was permitted to sit at the speakers 
table because one of my constituents, 
Paul Diehl of Butler, Mo., is the national 
secretary of the Future Farmers of 
America. 

Paul has served the past year as an 
able and excellent secretary of that great 
organization. More than that, he was an 
eloquent speaker at the breakfast. In 
fact, he was the principal speaker. His 
remarks were so well received by the 
Members of Congress that they sat with 
close attention as he continued through 
his speech. To demonstrate the effective- 
ness of my constituent as an orator it 
should be remembered some of those lis- 
tening regard themselves as outstanding 
public speakers. 

In the case of the breakfast speech, 
it was not only an instance of good de- 
livery and top quality presentation but 
it was the thoughts which were contained 
in his remarks. For this reason I asked 
leave to incorporate his remarks in the 
Recorp in order that they may be shared 
by all of our colleagues as an example of 
what the Future Farmers of America 
have accomplished in terms of develop- 
ing leadership among these young rural- 
ists. Let us not forget these are the ones 
we must depend upon to feed America 
in the years ahead. 

We in the FFA have a rich and glorious 
heritage. In fact, our entire program is built 
around the idea of improvement through 
competition. We as young men have the op- 
portunity to accept challenges and take 
advantage of the many opportunities that 
are ours. As FFA members we wear he em- 
blem of our organization and in this emblem 
are many symbols of the challenges we see 
in the world today. I would like to mention 
a few of these challenges that every Future 
Farmer proudly wears on his jacket. 

The two most prominent words on this 
emblem are “vocational agriculture” and this 
is the key to our entire program. The voca- 
tional education program was started with 
the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. From the very 
beginning these students of vocational edu- 


cation felt a sense of togetherness and com- 
radeship due to their common background 
and experiences. This is also symbolized on 
our emblem by the cross section of the ear 
of corn, since corn is a crop grown in every 
State. 

The integral part of this vocational agri- 
culture, which vitalizes and rounds out the 
educational program is symbolized on our 
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emblem by the letters “FFA.” The FFA was 
organized in 1928 by progressive men and 
students who felt they were not obtaining 
maximum results from their classroom in- 
struction. At the first national convention 
in Kansas City only 33 delegates were in at- 
tendance but last October over 12,000 FFA 
members crowded into Kansas City for this 
glorious event. Hence, our organization has 
grown and prospered because it provides 
challenging opportunities for youth. 

As you know from reading the newspapers 
and magazines, there are many people who 
feel youth are not living up to their responsi- 
bilities and doing their share of the work. 
But we in the FFA believe in hard work, and 
this is represented on our emblem by the 
plow, which stands for labor and tillage of 
the soil. FFA members appreciate work and 
are willing to put in a good day's work for 
a day’s wage. This we believe is the back- 
bone of our American way of life. 

Another criticism of most of today's youth 
is that they have little respect for their eld- 
ers. But we as FFA members wear an owl on 
our jacket, which symbolizes our respect for 
adults. We believe that our contributions 
can be more valuable if they are enacted 
while considering the advice that we receive 
from adults concerned in our behalf. We 
recognize that adults possess this knowledge 
that can be gained only through experience. 
Also, this owl symbolizes our desire to 
strengthen our mental abilities by emphasiz- 
ing good scholarship traits. 

Another symbol on the background of our 
emblem which seems to illuminate the other 
parts of the emblem is the rising sun. This 
rising sun is a token of a new era in agricul- 
ture and a new day that will dawn when we 
are trained for our occupations and have 
learned to cooperate. We are concerned 
about our future and rightfully so, because 
as young people we will be spending most of 
our lives there. As young people we are 
enthused about the future and concerned as 
to how we will be able to make our best 
contribution to the American way of life. 

The final part of our emblem that I would 
like to discuss is the American Eagle, and this 
represents the most exciting area to me. We 
wear the American Eagle because we believe 
in the United States of America and are 
proud to be citizens of this country. The 
FFA organization is 100% American in its 
ideals and purposes. We say the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag at all of our meet- 
ings, and are proud of our American heritage. 

This eagle also represents something else 
to me. Although I have a farm background, 
I have had no experience with poultry. How- 
ever, I am told when a storm comes up, a 
chicken can muster up all of its strength 
and fiy for a few short yards until it reaches 
shelter. It then hides until the storm blows 
over. Another bird, the turkey, behaves dif- 
ferently when a storm arrives. I am told 
turkeys crowd together during a storm and 
that many times they often suffocate as a 
result of this. The eagle, however, performs 
quite differently under these circumstances. 
Although engineers cannot explain why, the 
eagle flies to the fiercest part of the storm. 
It then positions its body in such a man- 
ner that it is able to soar above the tur- 
bulence. As Future Farmers we can draw 
many parallels from this illustration. Un- 
like chickens, FFA members do not hide 
when the going gets rough, but willingly 
face the challenges of life. Also, we shun 
from behaving like a turkey. We try to avoid 
being such a part of the crowd that we suf- 
focate all talent that we might have to offer 
to our country. But we try to pattern our 
actions after that of the eagle—in this case, 
the American Eagle. We look upon our FFA 
participation as an opportunity to prepare 
ourselves so that we will be able to soar 
above the difficulties and obstacles that may 
confront us. In this way we can play our part 
as productive American citizens. 

I stand before you representing 443,000 
young men from all corners of our great land. 
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We are aware that there are many problems 
confronting us today, but through the FFA 
we turn these problems into opportunities— 
the challenging opportunities such as main- 
taining farming and ranching as a way of life, 
developing our God-given talents and de- 
termining how we might make our best 
contributions. We are proud of our organiza- 
tion and eager to accept the challenge offered 
to us as youth to keep the United States of 
America the greatest nation in the world. 


CURTAILING CREDIT FINANCING 
OF MILITARY EQUIPMENT TO 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, recent enactment of legislation 
curtailing credit financing covering sale 
of military equipment to underdeveloped 
countries has set the stage for a more 
comprehensive look at the entire mili- 
tary and commercial sales picture and 
the effect it will have on the United 
States, both on a long- and short-range 
basis. At all levels of government a care- 
fully devised pattern for sale of this 
equipment—which plays so essential a 
role in the U.S. economy—seems to be 
taking shape. Since the Soviets have 
left no doubt they intend to supply weap- 
ons to aggressive Communist pockets 
in both large and small countries, it 
would seem highly essential that every 
thinking person study this complicated 
and intricate subject. Interavia Publi- 
cations through its French, English, Ger- 
man, and Spanish editions has presented 
a meticulous status report on the legis- 
lative and administrative factors that 
figure in the U.S. developments. Harry 
L. Tennant, Interavia’s correspondent, 
outlined the factors that producers of 
military and commercial equipment 
must cope with in continuing the indus- 
try at the high productive rate while re- 
maining within the guidelines of U.S. 
policy. Not the least of these factors 
is the balance-of-payments deficit. I 
am hopeful that a realistic and effective 
long-range financing plan will emerge 
from a significant conference scheduled 
for my district in October when top de- 
fense and commercial aerospace pro- 
ducers meet with leaders of the bank- 
ing industry to search for satisfactory 
avenues for financing these and allied 
products. Certainly such troublesome 
areas as the balance-of-payments deficit 
will figure in these and other discussions 
in the near future. 

The entire picture is summed up by 
Mr. Tennant when he quotes Mr. Karl 
Harr, president of the Aerospace Indus- 
tries Association, who believes that the 
balance-of-payments problem should not 
supersede the Defense Department's bal- 
ance-of-power criteria. 

The material referred to follows: 
InTERAVIA Am LETTER, THURSDAY, JULY 4, 1968 

Geneva—It is apparent that decisive 
changes in pace and direction loom ahead 
for the programme governing sale of U.S. 
military and commercial products abroad. 
Equally significant, is the fact that U.S. 
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defense and areospace manufacturers have 
chosen the present time to confront the Ad- 
ministration and Congress with a description 
of the dilemma experienced by U.S. busi- 
ness in meeting friendly and not so friendly 
competition. Their argument is that unless 
U.S. policy guiding military exports is revised 
and the aircraft commercial financing pro- 
gramme is improved, the present and future 
Administrations will encounter considerable 
barriers to any permanent solution to the 
present balance of payments deficit, if and 
after it has been corrected. 

The view expressed to the Washington 
Air Letter Correspondent by top level gov- 
ernment Officials, as well as industry repre- 
sentatives is that the visible shift of the 
political-economic picture in the U.S. and 
abroad leaves the country no choice but to 
find an amicable and early solution to its own 
foreign sales dilemma. 

A few days ago top level defense men urged 
the aerospace industry to support the 1969 
Foreign Military Sales Act. This group, the 
Committee on Military Exports (COME) is 
the Subcommittee of the Defense Industry 
Advisory Council. The plea for support came 
from Henry J, Kuss, Jr., chief arms sales- 
man for the U.S., officially known as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for International Security 
Affairs. Kuss insisted that the revised measure 
had full approval of the State Department. Ii 
had adequate built-in provisions to satisfy 
those in Congress who historically oppose the 
U.S. role of selling weapons abroad. 

Simultaneously, a long string of industry 
areospace experts has been pleading with the 
U.S. Trade Information Committee for the 
past few weeks to reverse the very apparent 
trend towards retreating behind protection 
walls. These industry men have assembled 
illuminating data spelling out developments 
in the military sales picture abroad and just 
how it can affect the U.S. This task has 
been doubly difficult because many U.S. firms 
manufacturing comercial products entirely, 
have been successful in convincing some 
influential quarters in Congress as well as the 
U.S. Tariff Commission that restrictions are 
a “must” to protect domestic employment 
rolls. Aerospace sources are also aware that 
mounting support for return of a more con- 
servative government in the November elec- 
tions would most certainly mean a more 
favourable reception in administration circles 
for higher tariffs. This will become more 
pronounced as the election nears even 
though none of the presidential candidates, 
including the late Robert Kennedy, advanced 
any impressive thoughts on the sale of 
equipment abroad. 

Another factor defense manufacturers 
have been studying carefully is the French 
overseas sales picture and the effect domestic 
turmoil will have. Privately, some U.S. ex- 
perts have told the Washington Air Letter 
correspondent they think the French dis- 
orders may have thrown French aircraft pro- 
duction behind a year. 

There is no question that military sales 
optimists in the U.S. hope for a better cli- 
mate both in and out of Congress and are 
fairly confident that an improved and mean- 
ingful financing system will come about as 
result of all the top level reviews now under- 
way, especially since the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank has been relieved of its practice of 
lending money to underdeveloped countries 
to buy equipment. Commercial bankers have 
been rigidly opposed to getting themselves 
involved in financing this equipment. This 
was sternly brought home to those pushing 
for just such a money source very recently 
in a high-level manufacturer-banker confer- 
ence. They agreed to become involved only 
in financing certain trainer aircraft and 
other less direct military ventures. There 
still is some thought that Defense Depart- 
ment policy-makers feel the bankers will 
agree. This view was advanced at the hear- 
ings only a week ago on the 1969 sales bill. 
One glimmer of hope also lies in effects of 
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the recently voted increase in income taxes. 
Some think the tax increase will make it 
possible to borrow money at a lower interest. 
rate. This most certainly could come about 
in the commercial sales picture but it could 
not materialize in military sales. 

Some knowledgeable aerospace men insist 
that nothing can change much until after 
the autumn elections and the best they can 
do is push for reduced tariff restrictions. This 
group is behind the industry's team of aero- 
space men who are hammering away at U.S. 
trade policies and is made up of the indus- 
try's leading trade officials. They are: Karl 
Harr, President of the Aerospace Industries 
Association; C. James Reeves, International 
Director AIA; Robert G. McCune, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp.; Ronald C. Cox, McDonnell- 
Douglas Corp.; Frank E. Hederick, Beech Air- 
craft Corp.; G. W. Taylor, Boeing Co.; Arthur 
J, Burrows, Avco Corp. 

McCune, Chairman of the group, says it 
appears to the industry that miscalculations 
concerning balance of power judgments. are 
difficult to avoid and with the fluidity of the 
political climate in certain areas of the world, 
must be expected. But the current mood of 
Congress is to ensure that, wherever possible, 
only the economically viable nations have 
clear-cash credit access to the U.S. aerospace 
defense hardware. The less developed na- 
tions, regardless of sovereign decisions made 
towards air force modernisation, would have 
to submit to a Congress-improved eligibility 
check list. Earlier, Harr, told the trade infor- 
mation group that the restraint which the 
Department of Defense imposes on manufac- 
turers and on itself in measuring the pro- 
priety of selling military hardware abroad is 
significant, He says that DOD approves only 
one in three sales requests from abroad. Harr 
does not think the balance of payments argu- 
ment should supersede DOD's basic criteria 
of balance of power considerations, the eco- 
nomic dependability for purchase and long- 
term capability of maintenance of expensive 
equipment and political stability. 

The Trade Information Committee, which 
advises the White House, received the most 
complete analysis to date on financing aero- 
space products sales abroad. Eighty percent 
of foreign airlines are equipped with U.S. 
manufactured equipment despite the fact 
that the U.S. was not first on the market 
with jets. According to Cox a recent study by 
the Bankers Association for Foreign Trade 
forecast an export total for U.S. commercial 
jets of above $13,000 m in the next decade. 
This, of course, creates an impressive demand 
for export credits. This demand, he added, 
coupled with the serious balance of payments 
problem and a prolonged tight money situ- 
ation causes serious concern for our business. 

In the recent past, foreign customers of 
the aerospace industry have relied heavily on 
Export Import Bank assistance in obtaining 
part of the funds for their purchase. During 
the period when commercial bank funds were 
available, this assistance was provided in the 
form of 100% guarantees. When these funds 
were no longer available—at least at Exim- 
bank’s regular export loan rates—Eximbank 
undertook the job of funding aircraft pur- 
chases, just as they made funds available 
for other U.S. exports. The Bank now says 
that for the time being it will fund a portion 
of the financing of each approved transaction 
but will require commercial banks to take 
the balance—without Eximbank’s guarantee. 
This participation on Eximbank’s part will 
be limited to individual airlines analysed on 
a case-by-case basis. It follows that much 
larger funds must be found, at reasonable 
rates and on longer terms from Eximbank’s 
current seven years. Undoubtedly this will 
have to come partly from institutional in- 
vestors such as insurance companies, who 
until now have not been active in this trade. 


INTERAVIA A LETTER, JULY 5, 1968 


Part 1 of this article appeared July 4, 1968, 
and dealt with the U.S. aerospace industry’s 
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concern about the Government's attitude to 
aircraft sales abroad. This second part deals 
with industry fears of competition from the 
Soviet Union and also with the U.S. Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee's views. 

The U.S. Trade Information Group has 
been thoroughly orientated on the compe- 
tition from U.K., France, Belgium, West Ger- 
many and others and is now taking a close 
look at the activities of the Soviet Union. In 
the past, the U.S.S.R. has sold largely to the 
bloc countries and to developing African na- 
tions. Dissatisfaction with their equipment 
has centered around low utilisation, exces- 
sive ton-mile costs, high depreciation, scar- 
city and extremely high costs of spare parts 
and engines, shortness of engine life and the 
Soviet Union’s reluctance to release perform- 
ance and operating data. Another signifi- 
cant deterrent has been the lack of service 
facilities outside the U.S. S. R., making it nec- 
essary in many cases to return equipment to 
the Soviet Union for major overhauls and 
repairs, 

More recently the Soviet Union has taken 
steps to correct these shortcomings by study- 
ing methods used by world airlines, accord- 
ing to U.S. trade officials. In addition the So- 
viet Union and the U.K. have signed a five- 
year technological and scientific cooperation 
agreement with activities during the first 
year centred around the exchange of statis- 
tics on Soviet and British engine service life 
and operation failures. Reports also indicate 
that the Soviets have signed an agreement 
with the French to advise them on service 
and maintenance of their commercial air- 
craft. U.S. aerospace officials contend that 
these agreements would assist them mate- 
rially in avoiding complaints about their 
commercial products. 

More important, the White House has been 
told through these trade conferences, that 
the Soviet's promotion of aircraft exports is 
a means to achieve political ends, and various 
strategems are used to stimulate export sales. 
Generous terms are offered, usually more fav- 
vourable than those offered by Western sales- 
men. The Fairchild Hiller Co.'s experience in 
Brazil is a prime example. There the Soviet 
Antonov-24 aircraft was offered in competi- 
tion with the FH-227, the HS.748 and the 
NAMO YS-11 at approximately half the price 
of the U.S., U.K., and Japanese aircraft, while 
interest rates as low as 3.5% were quoted. 
Obviously, no U.S. company could stay in 
business for long if it tried to match these 
terms and conditions and it is pointed out 
that the Soviets have only just begun their 
attempts to penetrate the western commer- 
cial markets. 

The aerospace team has formally ended its 
appeal to the government on the threatened 
trade restrictions and has submitted a three- 
point proposal which would go a long way 
toward aiding the industry. It is as follows: 

(1) The balance of payments plight makes 
it necessary to find foreign money. The U.S. 
Government can help by working to develop 
long-term capital markets in Eurodollars by 
finding ways to cut unattractive high rates 
which these funds now command, and by 
providing guarantees; 

(2) Make it clear to prospective purchasers 
that if the US industry cannot show them 
specifically where they can find foreign fi- 
nancing, adequate financing is available in 
the U.S. Here the industry spells out what 
“adequate financing” should be: It means 
financing which is competitive and which 
provides debt-servicing reasonably covered by 
aircraft revenues. Seven-year terms for new 
commercial jet aircraft are not adequate (a 
fact of no assistance in the balance of pay- 
ments crisis where an extension of the pay. 
ment period is hard to approve); 

(3) Early implementation of the $500m 
Special Purpose Fund Bill just passed by 
Congress. This would enable the industry to 
recoup orders which may be lost to U.K. and 
Prench firms. 

Other proposals advanced are: changes in 
aerospace tariff nomenclatures and changes 
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in US customs procedure to allow certain 
innocuous substitutions of aerospace com- 
ponents under temporary bond; the inclusion 
of senior aerospace executives in negotiations 
vital to the industry; and elimination of any 
thought of a foreign travel tax. 

Some of the non-tariff barriers are: the 
unpredictability of customs treatment; var- 
ious types of subsidies; export rebates; and 
the use of foreign government pressure in 
instances where the prospect intends to pur- 
chase US products. 

Unquestionably the most optimistic sign in 
the entire outlook crops up in the somewhat 
unexpected view coming from Congress itself, 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee. Headed 
by Assistant Secretary of Defense Paul C. 
Warneke, a team of DOD sales experts un- 
folded the complete picture a few days ago. 
The committee showed exceptional interest 
in the provisions as rewritten in the Fiscal 
Year 1969 Foreign Military Sales Act. Sen. 
Stuart S. m drew from the witnesses, 
which included Deputy Assistant Kuss, the 
most clear-cut picture yet drawn for Con- 
gress. Some sharp questioning indicated a 
Senate Floor debate may arise when it comes 
to a vote but it seems certain the measure 
will go through pretty much as it is written, 

Secretary Warnke told of the new ceilings 
proposed for sale of equipment to Africa 
(840m) and Latin America ($75m). The areas 
Congress has been most concerned about 
seem to have been taken care of in the new 
defense version. These included such points 
as executive branch control, regional ceil- 
ings, foreign military expenditures, prohibi- 
tion on so-called country-X loans,” abolish- 
ing the revolving funds, termination of the 
“multiplication factor”, credit limitation and 
reports to Congress. He stressed at length the 
point that a great majority of foreign mili- 
tary sales go to economically developed 
countries which have not for many years 
been the recipient of economic aid from the 
US. 

Perhaps the point finding most favour in 
Congress came in the revision calling for a 
semi-annual report on all credits and guar- 
antees to less developed nations. Also reports 
will be made to Congress annually on the 
dollar value of sales, both cash and credit, of 
all foreign military sales orders, commit- 
ments to order and estimated future orders, 
as well as estimated commercial orders and 
commitments to order. 

Except for Sen. Albert Gore, the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee seemed satisfied, 
although Gore left no doubt that his views 
had not changed. One missing factor was 
most noticeable in this hearing. Sen. John 
Fulbright, Chairman was not present. But 
many persons close to the long disputed sales 
picture contend that he may be restudying 
developments in recent months. Certainly if 
he disagreed with the rewritten version he 
could have used this hearing as an oppor- 
tunity to air his views widely. It was an open 
hearing, and any testimony in recent years 
directed at the arms sales picture has pro- 
duced widespread headlines. 

This hearing delved deeply into the for- 
eign sales picture and it was well attended 
by newspapermen. Unlike earlier testimony, 
the subject held closely to the merits of the 
newly proposed act and it seemed to have 
been favourably received by nearly all the 
legislators. The House hearings are in ses- 
sion and they have evoked little more than 
normal attention. 


PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH HOUSE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
OPINION POLLS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation to establish a 
House Select Committee on Public Opin- 
ion Polls. 

Yesterday, three pollsters saw fit to is- 
sue a joint statement in which they 
proceeded to contradict the findings 
which each had made individually be- 
tween the period of July 8 and July 
29. At the time of their joint statement, 
the pollsters called 968 the year of the 
unexpected in polities.” I would suggest, 
Mr. Speaker, that more unexpected than 
the politics of 1968 is the behavior of the 
pollsters in 1968. Although I must con- 
fess that during each preceding year the 
pollsters have continually proven only 
one thing—and that is the inconsistency 
of their sample and the unreliability of 
their results. Unfortunately, the Ameri- 
can people have come to rely heavily and 
place great emphasis upon the findings 
of their pollsters, likewise, those candi- 
dates who are favored by published polls 
have seen fit to praise the objectivity of 
the pollsters, while the trailing candi- 
date has proceeded to disavow the valid- 
ity of the statistics. Our political his- 
tory is replete with examples of the mis- 
leading polls which have been forced and 
cast upon the American people. 

The time has come for someone to step 
in and investigate the polling practices; 
the unprecedented act of the Nation’s 
two largest pollsters combining in a com- 
mon effort to correct their previous posi- 
tions underscores that need. The mea- 
sure which I am introducing provides 
for a select committee of 10 Members, 
five including the chairman, to be of 
the majority party, while five are to be 
appointed from the minority. 

The committee will be required to re- 
port its findings to the Congress upon 
the 15th day following the convening of 
the 91st Congress. The committee, ad- 
ditionally, will be empowered to sub- 
pena such persons and records as may 
be necessary for the completion of the 
investigation and may transmit interim 
reports to the Congress prior to their 
required submission of a final report and 
recommendations. 

I am introducing the legislation today 
prior to our recess for the national con- 
ventions in the hope that immediately 
upon return the resolution can be favor- 
ably acted upon. The problem is serious 
and I hope that my colleagues will feel 
that action is required. 

I am pleased, Mr. Speaker to be joined 
in this resolution by the Honorable WII. 
LIAM SPRINGER, of Illinois, the Honorable 
Luc Nxpzr, of Michigan, the Honor- 
able Brock ApAMs, of Washington, the 
Honorable JoHN DINGELL, of Michigan, 
the Honorable Mark ANDREWS, of North 
Dakota, the Honorable DONALD RUMS- 
FELD, of Illinois, the Honorable JoHN 
ANDERSON, of Illinois, the Honorable H. 
R. Gross, of Iowa, and the Honorable 
CHET HOLIFIELD, of California. 


STEEL PRICE INCREASES MUST BE 
RESCINDED IMMEDIATELY 


Mr. OLSEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, a large part 
of our steel industry is doing nothing 
less than gambling recklessly with the 
welfare of the American economy in an- 
nouncing across-the-board price in- 
creases. 

These actions are absolutely unaccept- 
able to the American people. We simply 
cannot afford such arbitrary and unnec- 
essary increases by the key industry in 
our economy. 

Statesmanship, commonsense, respon- 
sibility and—yes—patriotism is called 
for by steel executives to reconsider and 
rescind these dangerous price increases. 

Steel is doing very well in our econ- 
omy. Industry sales total some $16 bil- 
lion. Sheer avarice cannot be ruled out 
as the motivation for this irresponsible 
decision. But what is at stake is so much 
more important to the Nation than the 
judgment or ethics of steel company of- 
ficials that it seems unnecessary to note 
that there can be no other alternative 
than immediate rescinding of this price 
hike. 

We cannot afford the terrible toll of 
inflation posed by these increases. Nor, 
may I add, can our entire balance-of- 
payments situation withstand the pres- 
sures of this action. 

These steel firms must act immediate- 
ly to rescind their price increases. 


HOUSE ACTION ON HIGHWAY 
TRUCK WEIGHTS 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
in defense of the Congress. The integrity 
of several of our Members, both Republi- 
can and Democrat, has been called into 
question by one of our colleagues. 

Although when confronted here in 
this Chamber our colleague responded: 

I have never, and I do not now, point a 
finger at any Member of this body as having 
done anything wrong. 


Statements which he has made public- 
ly have resulted in sensational headlines 
impuning the integrity of our colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle. 

“I am not leveling any accusation at 
any Member of the House,” our colleague 
said, “I have no proof—,” but his public 
statements led to distortions and outright 
lies in the press media. Slanderous news 
stories were printed in many papers but, 
to my knowledge, these papers did not 
print a report of the confrontation on the 
House floor and the admission by our 
colleague that he would not here accuse 
any Member of this body, 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who have been 
so vaguely and maliciously charged know 
how distorted and slanderous this attack 
was. 

A check of the official and public rec- 
ord of contributions to my campaign 
which was made available to the secre- 
tary of state of Montana shows that 
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John M. Kinnaird, special counsel, 
American Trucking Association, Inc., did 
contribute $500 to the Olsen for Congress 
Club. His donation was for five tickets to 
a testimonial reception and buffet in my 
honor. 

Mr. Speaker, I daresay there is not a 
Member in this body, regardless of per- 
sonal wealth, who would be here today 
if it were not for freely given contribu- 
tions from a variety of sources, Both Re- 
publicans and Democrats in this Cham- 
ber know it is a political fact of life that 
campaigns are necessary and that they 
must be financed by freely given con- 
tributions from. individuals and orga- 
nizations who—and I want to emphasize 
this point—who are not trying to buy a 
vote or sway a position, but who believe 
that the individual Member, whether he 
is ultraconservative, ultraliberal or mod- 
erate, is truly representing the best in- 
terests of this country in the Congress. 

Surely it is unlikely that my campaign 
committee would receive a contribution 
from the John Birch Society or any such 
similar organization. If I respect these 
groups for nothing else, I respect their 
right to make a judgment regarding 
who they believe are properly repre- 
senting the best interests of our Nation. 

And, just as I have not and would not 
question the integrity of Members of this 
House who have received contributions 
from such organizations, I submit it is 
not too much to expect the same con- 
sideration and common decency from 
each of us in this body. 

I want to review briefly the legisla- 
tion which led to these charges. 

To state my position on the legislation 
briefiy, I voted in favor of the establish- 
ment of weight standards on Federal in- 
terstate highways which are identical to 
the standards already established in my 
State of Montana. If I had voted in fa- 
vor of standards which would have been 
at variance with the standards already 
established in my State, I would expect 
that some might question my judgment. 
When this issue was raised some time ago 
it was my position that it would benefit 
my State of Montana if Federal stand- 
ards were in agreement with the State 
standards already in effect. That was my 
conviction and that was my vote. 

I did not confer with the American 
Trucking Association except in commit- 
tee hearings. I did confer with Montana 
State highway officials and members of 
the Montana State Legislature. Their ad- 
vice agreed with my position. 

The weights legislation (S. 2658) was 
introduced in the Senate by 22 of our 
colleagues in the Senate. It passed with- 
out a dissenting vote. Legislation identi- 
cal to S. 2658 was introduced in the 
House by 11 Members and underwent 
8 days of hearings. The only major 
change here on the House side was to 
apply to new truck weights and widths 
only to the Interstate System. 

The standards for which I voted: 
34,000 pounds for tandem axles; 20,000 
pounds for single axles; 102-inch width. 

Montana standards already estab- 
lished: 34,000 pounds for tandem axles; 
20,000 pounds for single axles; 102-inch 
width. 

Regulations regarding length of ve- 
hicles has been and will continue to be 
left up to the States. 
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Mr. Speaker, yesterday I spoke here in 
support of the establishment of a 
Special Committee To Investigate and 
Report on Campaign Expenditures of 
Candidates for the House of Representa- 
tives. We simply must have the protec- 
tion which such a committee would pro- 
vide. 

False charges have been made against 
me personally and against several other 
Members of Congress, Republican and 
Democrats. I would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to call upon an investigative com- 
mittee to show these charges for what 
they are. 

Obviously slanderous charges or legit- 
imate charges should be followed by an 
investigation not only to detect any 
wrongdoing, but to protect the innocent. 

Furthermore, I urge that we go an- 
other step and strengthen our Commit- 
tee on Standards of Official Conduct by 
establishing a precise and specific code 
of ethics. 

At the present time, in the absence of 
such a code, any $1 campaign contribu- 
tion is subject to “bribe” charges. I do 
not believe this overstates the situation, 
and I think it dramatizes the need for 
a specific code of ethics to protect all 
Members of the Congress. 


STEEL PRICE INCREASE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Pentagon reaffirmed its policy of buy- 
ing at the lowest competitive price. I sup- 
port that policy. The policy statement 
followed an announcement that one of 
the major steel producers would increase 
prices by 5 percent across the board. 

An increase in the price of steel of this 
character would tend to reduce defense 
strength by reducing the buying power 
of funds available for defense. 

The total military procurement of hard 
goods—products incorporating metals— 
is about $25 billion annually. An across- 
the-board increase of 5 percent would 
cost the Government $114 billion in De- 
fense alone. Reductions in military readi- 
ness should not be required by virtue of 
unwarranted price increases which ig- 
nore actual cost and competitive position 
as between types of consumers. 

The major economic objective of the 
administration and the Congress in en- 
acting the tax increase and expendi- 
ture reduction bill was to blunt inflation- 
ary pressures and bring more stability 
and confidence to the buying power of 
the dollar. It would be highly counter- 
productive to that effort if unwarranted 
wage and price increases result in higher, 
inflation-feeding prices and costs in de- 
fense and other areas. 

In the overall best interests of all seg- 
ments of our economy— private con- 
sumers, workers, business, and govern- 
ment alike—inflation must be kept to a 
minimum insofar as it is reasonably pos- 
sible for business, labor, and the gov- 
ernment, working together, to do so. 
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I would regret to see the efforts of 
Congress in passing the tax and expendi- 
ture limitation bill offset by capricious 
inflation resulting from excessive and 
irresponsible increases in prices for the 
goods that the Government and private 
consumers alike must buy. 

I do not presume to sit in judgment as 
to wage settlements and price increases, 
but for the sake of our defense generally, 
and the welfare of the country generally, 
I earnestly hope that a maximum of re- 
straint will be exercised in these matters. 


STATUS OF THE APPROPRIATION 
BILLS—CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS 
ON THE BUDGET 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, since Con- 
gress will conclude its work for a time 
today, I am including for the informa- 
tion of Members and others, in both 
summary form and on a more detailed 
basis, data on the status of the appro- 
priation bills of the session and congres- 
sional actions on them. I am also ap- 
pending certain overall information as to 
congressional actions on other features 
of the President’s budget, involving not 
only appropriations but also certain leg- 
islative bills and revenue matters that 
affect the budget picture. 

RESUME OF THE APPROPRIATION BILLS FOR 1969 


By way of summary, the House and 
Senate have completed action on eight 
of the 13 regular appropriation bills for 
fiscal 1969. These are: Treasury-Post 
Office; Interior; Legislative; Public 
Works; Agriculture; State, Justice, Com- 
merce, Judiciary; Transportation; and 
District of Columbia. 

In the eight bills, we considered budg- 
et requests for new budget authority of 
$19.9 billion. We made reductions of $2.6 
billion. That cut in new requests would 
translate into reductions from the 1969 
budget estimates of expenditures in 1969 
of about $1.1 billion. This would count 
toward the $6 billion expenditure-reduc- 
tion goal as provided in the tax expendi- 
ture reduction bill. 

There are five bills pending. Two are 
in conference, the independent offices— 
HUD bill and the military construction 
bill. 

One of the five bills, for Labor-HEW, 
has been reported in the Senate. 

The largest of the session, the Defense 
appropriation bill, is reported and is 
pending House floor action. We cannot 
proceed with that bill until the confer- 
ence report on the defense authoriza- 
tion bill has been cleared. 

One bill, foreign assistance, is yet to be 
reported. We are also awaiting clearance 
of the related authorization bill. 

Of course, there will be a closing sup- 
plemental near the end of the session. 

HOUSE ACTIONS ON APPROPRIATIONS 

Taking House actions alone, I would 
like to make this statement. As to new 
budget authority requests for fiscal 1969, 
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the House has cut $11.6 billion on 12 
bills, including the reported version of 
the Defense bill—considerably above the 
$10 billion reduction goal in the tax ex- 
penditure reduction bill. 

The foreign assistance and the closing 
supplemental bills, when reported, will 
bring the total House reduction in new 
budget authority requests probably close 
to $13 billion—perhaps a bit less. That 
would be, roughly, $3 billion above the 
tax bill requirement of $10 billion in re- 
spect to new budget authority requests 
for fiscal 1969. 

As to expenditures, rather than new 
budget authority, our best estimate at 
this time is that in the 12 bills, the House 
will have reduced budgeted expenditures 
for 1969 by about $3.7 billion. That fig- 
ure should approach $4 billion when the 
other two bills, foreign assistance and 
the closing supplemental, are reported. 
THE APPROPRIATIONS BUSINESS OF THE SESSION 

BILLS TO DATE IN THE HOUSE 


The House has considered at this ses- 
sion, including the Defense bill, pend- 
ing floor action, 17 appropriation meas- 
ures—five supplementals for the fiscal 
year 1968 and 12 regular annual bills 
relating to fiscal 1969, as follows: 

Supplemental measures for fiscal 
1968: Urgent supplemental, in confer- 
ence, lapsed; unemployment compensa- 
tion, House Joint Resolution 1229; claims 
and judgments, House Joint Resolution 
1268, which also carried $400 million 
highway trust fund “liquidation cash”; 
Secret Service, House Joint Resolution 
1292; and second supplemental. 

Bills for fiscal 1969: Treasury-Post 
Office; Agriculture; Independent Of- 
fices-HUD; Interior; State, Justice, 
Commerce, and Judiciary; Public Works 
and AEC; Labor-HEW; Legislative; 
Transportation; District of Columbia; 
military construction and defense—re- 
ported awaiting authorization. 

Only the foreign assistance bill for 
1969, awaiting authorization, and the 
closing supplemental bill remain to be 
reported to the House. 

SESSION TOTALS, HOUSE 


In the 17 measures of the session, in- 
cluding the reported version of the De- 
fense bill, the House has consid- 
ered new budget—obligational—authori- 
ty requests of $140,138 million; approved 
$127,948 million; with consequent ag- 
gregate reductions of $12,190 million, in- 
cluding $2,685 million related to par- 
ticipation sales authorizations. This in- 
cludes both fiscal 1968 and fiscal 1969 
bills, which are reported on separately 
below. . 

BILLS FOR FISCAL 1968 IN THE HOUSE 


The five measures for fiscal 1968 proc- 
essed through the House involved re- 
quests of $6,796 million of new budget— 
obligational—authority and requests for 
release of $2,976 million of reserves un- 
der Public Law 90-218 of last December. 
The House approved $6,426 million, plus 
release of $2,675 million of such reserves, 
Thus the House reductions were $370 
million against new budget authority re- 
quests and $301 million against the re- 
serve release requests. 

None of these actions on 1968 meas- 
ures counts against the “not less than” 
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$10 billion reduction figure in title IT of 
the Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act of 1968 since that reduction is 
directed not to 1968 but to the fiscal 1969 
new budget—obligational—authority re- 
quests. 

BILLS FOR FISCAL 1969 IN THE HOUSE 


In the 12 bills for fiscal 1969, includ- 
ing the Defense bill pending floor action, 
the House has made reductions of $11,577 
million in new budget—obligational— 
authority relating to fiscal 1969. In addi- 
tion, $242 million was cut from the $1,200 
million advance fiscal 1970 request for 
elementary and secondary education 
considered in connection with the Labor- 
HEW bill. The totals involved on this 
basis are: Requests, $133,342 million; ap- 
proved $121,523 million; reduction, $11,- 
819 million; $242 million against the 1970 
item, and $11,577 million against the 
1969 requests, the latter amount includ- 
ing $2,685 million relating to participa- 
tion sales authorization. 

EXPENDITURE CONTROL PROVISIONS FOR 1969 


It is easy to make a precise compari- 
son of House actions on new budget— 
obligational—authority in the 12 appro- 
priation bills for 1969 in relation to the 
“not less than“ $10 billion reduction fig- 
ure in title II of the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure Control Act of 1968, since the 
budget requests and the bills are stated 
on the basis of “new budget authority.” 
But for several reasons it is virtually im- 
possible to make a precise translation of 
the effects of those actions on the budget 
estimates, not “requests,” of 1969 out- 
lays—expenditures and net lending. 
There are several imponderables not 
within the scope of the bills that can and 
do affect expenditure—disbursement— 
rates and timing. Carryover balances are 
involved. Uncertainties of deliveries; un- 
foreseeable administrative changes; con- 
struction schedule changes; lag of ex- 
penditures behind obligations for various 
research and other grants; and so on. All 
that can be done is to undertake reason- 
able approximations of the expenditure 
reductions. 

Specifically, as to House actions in the 
12 appropriation bills for 1969—again, 
including the reported version of the 
Defense bill pending House fioor action: 

First, $11,577 million has been cut by 
the House from new budget—obliga- 
tional—authority requests—considerably 
above the $10 billion reduction goal. And 
this will be added to when the foreign 
assistance and closing supplemental bills 
are processed; and 

Second, $3,768 million, based on tenta- 
tive approximations, of the $6 billion 
outlay—expenditure—reduction goal has 
been achieved by the House. And this 
will be added to when the foreign assist- 
ance and closing supplemental bills are 
acted upon. 

SENATE ACTION ON 1969 BILLS 


The Senate has passed 10 of the ap- 
propriation bills for 1969. In those 1969 
bills, amounts of new budget—obliga- 
tional—authority approved were below 
the budget requests for 1969 by $5,495 
million. They were $2,766 million above 
the House totals, partly accounted for 
by the fact that some budget amend- 
ments were sent directly to the Senate 
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and, importantly, that the Senate con- 
sidered several items that had been de- 
ferred by the House for lack of legisla- 
tive authorization. A large portion of 
the increase above the House totals re- 
lates to advance 1970 appropriations, not 
to fiscal 1969 amounts. 

The Labor-HEW bill is reported from 
committee in the Senate, awaiting floor 
action. As reported, it is $1,255 million 
above the House bill, but the far greater 
portion of that increase relates to budget 
items on which the House took no ap- 
propriation action for lack of legislative 
authorization. 
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FINAL ACTIONS ON 1969 BILLS 
Eight appropriation bills have been 


cleared to the President, summarized as 
follows: 


NEW BUDGET AUTHORITY. 
[In millions] 
Budget Enacted Reduction 
request 

Total, hee r $19,934 $17,273 —$2,661 

Deduct advance amounts re- 
lating to fiscal 1970 —295 —205 —90 

Total, 8 bills (1969 
amounts only). .____ 19,639 17,068 —2.571 
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The $2,571 million reduction in new 
budget authority in the eight bills, relat- 
ing to 1969 amounts, would count toward 
the $10 billion reduction goal. On 
a budget outlay—expenditure—rather 
than new budget authority basis, the 
tentative estimation is that the cuts 
would translate into expenditure re- 
ductions of approximately $1,095 million 
from the January budget estimates of 
expenditures for 1969. This would count 
toward the $6 billion reduction goal 

A summary of the grand totals of new 
budget—obligational—authority on the 
appropriation bills to date follows: 


ACTIONS ON BUDGET ESTIMATES OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY IN APPROPRIATION BILLS, 90TH CONG., 2D SESS., AS OF AUG. 2, 1968 
[Does not, of course, include any back - door - type budget authority; or any permanent — 1 trust) authority, under earlier or permanent“ law,! without further or annual action by the 
ingress, 


House actions 


Senate actions 


(+) or (—), latest 


Bill and fiscal year — T m ri = Enacted acre cunperes yi 
get requests pproved udget requests pprov udget reques 
considered considered 
Bills for fiscal 1969: 
1. Treasury-Post no (net of estimated postal reve- 
nues appropriated). $1, 959, 535, 000 $1, 777, 800, 000 51. 959, 885, 000 $1, 781, 053, 000 $1, 780, 653, 000 —$179, 232, 000 
(Memorandums: Total, including authorizations 
— of postal funds) 2 (8, 337, 359, 000) @ 155, 624, 000) (8, 337, 709, 000) 8, 158, 877, 000) (8, 158, 477, 000) (—179, 232, oon 
e 6, 923, 979, 800 „ 523, 635, 6, 923, 979, 800 540, 550, 300 5, 531, 296, —1, 392, 683, 150 
3. Inde; ndon offices-HUD (including 1970 advance)... 16, 570, 580, 300 13, 670, 636, 000 18, 353, 717,300 „505, 214, 90%¶ꝶb Lalanne 2.848. 503, 300 
15 year 1969 amounts only) (16, 570, 580, 300) , 670,636,000) (16, 953, 717, 300) (14, 255, 214, 000) -~ -5--4 (—2, 698, 503, 300) 
An 1, 410, 342, 300 1, 280, 880, 300 1, 432, 342, 300 1, 284, 372, 800 1, 284, 989, 300 — 147, 353, 000 
5. State, seas I and Judicia 2, 203, 820, 900 1, 794, 981, 500 2, 291, 993, 900 2, 000, 944, 000 1, 986, 721, 500 
8. Public works (and sag) AST aay OR E ith 4, 908, 657, 000 4, 499, 223, 000 4, 908, 657, 000 4, 727, 622, 500 4, 608, 421, 000 
7. Labor-HEW diselani 970 advance) 18, 205, 261, 000 c TTT S E 
(Fiscal year 1969 amounts ony j)) D, ,, ³SZRbrr⸗ en cen nee i 
L e soso nono tapewnnasinencescccens 257,162, 531 247, 497, 349 308, 897, 533 298, 151, 396 298, 151, 396 
9. Trai —— (including 1970 advances). j 1, 620, 832, 000 1, 353, 391, 000 1, 932, 032, 000 1, 788, 411, 000 1, 634, 266, 000 
year 1969 amounts only). tá (1, 620, 832, 000) (1, 353, 391, 000) (1, 637, 032, 000) (J. 523, 411, 000) (1, 429, 266, 000) 
10. Distre vi Cotumbis (Federal Didi 176, 961, 000 45, 672, 000 176, 961, 000 153, 755, 000 148, 755, 000 
istrict of Columbia funds). 594, 662, 000) 528, 886, , 000) (548, 193, 810) 1 
11. Deles I 77, 074, 000, 000 
12. Military. construction. 2, 031, 500, 000 
13. Foreign assistance (3, 654, 711, 000) 
14. Su 
Total, these bills— 
Ad to fiscal 1969 20222225203... 132, 142, 631, 831 120, 565, 492, 649 38, 624, 965, 833 33, 310, 009, 996 17, 068,253,846 —11, 129, 065, 987 
As to fiscal 19700 000, 957, 714, 000 1, 695, 000, 000 1, 515, 000, 000 205, 000, 000 —482, 286, 000 
Total, 1969 billlssz .. 133, 342, 631, 831 121, 523, 206, 649 40, 319, 965, 833 34, 825, 009, 996 17, 273, 253,846 4—11, 611, 351.987 
for fiscal 1968: 
oe Supplemental. (1. 216, 020. 883) (1, 214. 780, 863) ( 1. 216, 020. 883) (1, 405, 445, 863) 9 09 
2. Unemployment compensation pe Res. 12299 28, 800, 000 28, 000, 000 28, 800, 000 28, 000, 000 , 000, 000 —800, 000 
3. paima a and 14 00 (HJ. 1268, which a 
carried 1 222 nden cash’ ao, 50, 980, 863 50, 980, 863 50, 980, 863 50, 980, 863 50, 900,353 PEN LALE e 
4. Secret Service (H. J. Res, 1292) 222 00D, 0002. . Rat oe 400, 000 400, 000 20 — 
5. 2d su Line C 6, 514, 679 6, 346, 283, 924 6, 738, 311, 393 6, 373, 735, 498 6, 295, 831, 498 —442, 4 
elease of reserves (under Public Law 90-218) 6 ae 051, 100) (2. 674. 902, 800) (2,976, 051; 100) (2, 687, 902, 800) È 674, 902, 800) (—301, 148. 300 
Fe 2. A 6, 796, 295, 542 6, 425, 664, 787 6, 818, 092, 256 6, 453, 116, 361 6, 375, 212, 361 —442, 879, 895 
een — 12,190, 055, 937 
i 2. 588 + —5, 859, 931, 732 
Enacted... Oa) 800, 700-028... dices Sia 23, 648, 466,207 —3, 104,374, 582 
uin round amounts, the January budget—for fiscal 1 estimated total new 4 Includes d eee sales . 3425, 000,000; 
budget (obligational) authority for 1969 at $214,581,000,000 (201 000. net of certain VA and HUD, mei 10,000,000; 000; State-Justice bill, $150,000,000). 
offsets made for budget summary purposes on 2 ‘of which $73, 80 800 5 would become avail- $ Not added i because every budget’ request and every item otherwise involved has 
able without further action by ‘Congress and Yat 496,000,000 would require current“ action been dealt with in 3 se plementals for 1968 listed herein. 
¢ Includes $575,000,000 ated to participation sales authorizations (Agriculture, $425,000,000; 


by G These figures assume the January bud 
3 Committee bill as reported (subject to foor action). 


NEW 1969 BUDGET—OBLIGATIONAL—-AUTHORITY 
TOTALS TO BE CONSIDERED 


Under the new unified budget concept, 
the tentatively estimated tctal new budg- 
et—obligational—authority proposed in 
the 1969 budget, and relating to fiscal 
1969, is $214,581,000,000, gross, and 
$201,723,000,000 net of certain transac- 
tions treated as offsets for budget sum- 
mary presentation purposes only—the 
latter figure is the one used in title II of 
the Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act of 1968. Most of this would be in the 
technical form of what has always been 
known as appropriations, 

The 1969 budget also proposes $2,895,- 
000,000 in advance new budget—obliga- 


t estimate of 1969 postal revenues will hold. 


State—Justice bill, $150, 


tional—authority for fiscal 1970 for title 
I elementary and secondary education 
grants, for urban renewal grants, for 
mass transit grants, and for airport aid 
grants. 

The $214.6 billion breaks down as fol- 
lows: 
Grand 

amount 
Deduct amounts 

arise from previous per- 
manent-type legislation 
that does not require 
action in bills this ses- 


total, 


$214, 581, 000, 000 


sion (interest, social 
security and other trust 
funds, eto.) 


—73, 085, 000, 000 


000,000). 


Portion requiring 
action in bills 


Amount acted upon by 
House in the 12 appro- 


141, 496, 000, 000 


priation bills —$132, 142, 000, 000 
Remainder to be 
considered 9, 354, 000, 000 


Amounts presently in- 
volved in specific budg- 
et requests, pending.. — 5, 322, 000, 000 


Remainder 4, 032, 000, 000 


Consisting of: 

Amounts relating to 
backdoor-type legis- 
lative bills (mostly 
contract authorities 
in highways) 


1, 248, 000, 000 
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Amounts shown in the 
budget as being for 
“later transmittal” 
(the $1.6 billion July 
1968 pay cost items; 
contingencies allow- 
ance; etc.) 2, 784, 000, 000 
SUMMARY OF OVERALL CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS 
TO DATE AFFECTING THE BUDGET TOTALS 


While the appropriation bills reflect 
the great bulk of congressional actions on 
the outgo side of budget recommenda- 
tions, there have been several legislative 
bills dealing with new budget—obliga- 
tional—authority or that mandate ex- 
penditures that must be entered in any 
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comparison with overall budget totals. 
Some of these actions call for expendi- 
tures above the January budget esti- 
mates. And, of course, actions on budget 
revenue recommendations affect the pic- 
ture. 

Periodic budget scorekeeping“ reports 
are now being issued by the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Fed- 
eral Expenditures. These reports are de- 
signed to keep tabs, currently, on what is 
happening in the legislative process to 
the budget recommendations of the 
President, both appropriationwise and 
expenditurewise, and on the revenue 
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recommendations, and not only from 
actions in the revenue and appropriation 
bills but also in legislative bills that af- 
fect budget authority and expendi- 
tures—backdoor bills, bills that man- 
date expenditures, and so on. 

For general information of Members 
and others, the following summaries, 
dealing with both sides of the budget, are 
taken from the latest joint committee 
staff report—July 30, 1968. It should be 
mentioned that the report, being dated 
July 30, does not include a few actions of 
the last 3 days. Another staff report is 
to be issued next week. 


A SUMMARY OF FISCAL YEAR 1969 AND FISCAL YEAR 1968 FEDERAL BUDGETS—REFLECTING CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS 
AFFECTING THOSE BUDGETS DURING THE 2D SESS. OF THE 90TH CONG, 


Un millions of dollars} 


Budget autho Budget outlays 
(obligational a (expenditures Budget receipts Budget deficit 
Summary totals lending authority) and net lending) 
a) 029 (3) (4) 
Fiscal year 1969: 
Net total budget estimates as submitted in Janus 201, 723 186, 062 178, 108 —7, 954 
Not total budget estimates, as revised......... noon ene ene n eee went -e- 201. 723 1188, 663 178, 108 110, 555 
Adjustments for interfund and intragovernmental transactions and applicable receipts +12, 858 +12,615 
%% ͥ %—m.. <cwnna as thos ¼ 2 q 214, 581 1201, 278 
Budget estimates not requiring 3 action by Congress: 
rior year's budget auth 58,868 
Current (1969) budget authority. 085 52, 208 
141, 496 90, 202 


Badge om es nas —— action by Congress at this session. 


ect of congressiona 
House 


action on budget estimates, to July 30, 1968 (net changes): 


—11, 430 —3, 705 +2, 258 5, 963 
85 —5, 906 —1, 578 +2, 163 —3,741 
—1,683 —752 +2, 163 —2,915 
Separate effect of Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 1968 A ear 130 188 —10, 000 2 —6, 000 32, 163 —8, 163 
Net total 1969 revised budget estimates as changed by congressional action to July 30, 
House 190, 293 184, 958 180, 366 —4, 
195, 817 7, 085 180, 271 —6, 814 
040 187, 911 180, 271 —7,640 
191, 723 182, 663 180, 271 —2, 392 
Fiscal year 1968: 
Net total budget estimates as submitted in January............-........------.+--------«---------------- 186, 499 175, 635 155, 830 —19, 
Net total dd . ̃⁵̃⁵Är 2 . — 88 1190, 102 1 177,574 155, 830 1 —21, 744 
Net total budget estimates, as a by congressional 5 . eR, 189, 674 177, 164 153, 030 —24, 134 
Actual net total as ena by Congress and reported by the Treasu ----mierniennn ennnen m 189, 674 178, 892 153, 485 —25, 
1 Figures have been revised to reflect the effect of su ental requests and budget amend- 3 Reflects slippage from fiscal year 1968 to fiscal year 1969 resulting from the delay in enactment 
ments and the estimated 5 in defense Spending of $2,500, oo, 000 in 1968 and $2,600,000,000. of the Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 1968. 
in 2 as indicated by the President in 14 a) 31 address to the Nation, 


t for increase in gs security benefits which are reflected on the Senate and en- 


—.— n lines, 


TABLE NO. 1.—ACTIONS ON INDIVIDUAL BILLS AFFECTING BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAYS (EXPENDITURES) (AS OF JULY 30, 1968) 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Congressional actions on budget authority Congressional actions on 1 et outlays 


(changes from the budget) (changes from the bu 
Items acted upon 
House Senate Enacted House Senate Enacted 
u) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Fiscal year 1969: 
Appropriation bills: 
ry, Post Office, and Executive Office ico (h D —181, 735 —178, 832 —179, 232 —132, 206 —129, 23 —129, 430 
Agriculture and related agencies (H.R. 16913) —1, 400, —1, 383, 429 —1, 392, 683 —414, 114 ~331; tis ~339' 114 
Indepeswent offices and 8 A Housing and Urban Development (H.R. 
PARSE STS TEES Rae Ma , ͤ . —2, 899, 944 -2, Freeney BAL —360, 000 343,245 
Interior ocr related agencies (H.R. 1735) ----- 7-an —129, 462 —147,970 —147, 353 —83, —103, 000 103, 000 
e, Justice, and Commerce, the 8 and related agencies (H.R. 17522) —408, 839 —291, 050 009 —136, 620 —76, 511 
2d Supplemental Act, 1968 (H.R. e cc E a EA T —186, 352 —120, 601 —210, 874 
Public works and atomic energy —409, 434 300, 236 —255, —101, 870 —178, 300 
Labor, and Health, Education, an Wattar and related —738, 204 — ate —341, 250 — 7 — . 
Legislative branch . 9. 10,74 —9, —10, 900 10,900 
Transportation Department (H. — 18188). —267, 441 ) —304, 830 —224, 930 (O 
Department of De 1 at N. 1 „„ TT Sooo 
District of Columbia —31, 2 «) Nil +5, 430 0 9 
Military construction 0. R. 1995 266,41 —286, 56. —32, e800 S EEPE doles 
Subtotal, appropriation bills —11, 577, 138 —2, 030, 250 —3, 955, 205 —1, 735, 871 —971, 618 
Legislative bills with spending authorizations (changes from the budget): 
Service-connected compensation i increase 55 ween (H.R. 16027) -..-...-- +117, 350 
Education assistance to veterans’ re cai n 4 +7, 625 
Nursing care for certain veterans (H.R. 15 r 2 +3, 551 
Care and treatment of vanns in State pees (H.R. 16902) z „098 
Social security benefits he Ly RAMEE 8 ate A a ae Re PS 


Railroad retirement and 157084405 insurance benefits (H.R. 14563). 
Land and water conservation fund (S. 140) .. er 

Federal Aid Highway Act of 1968 8 Pri 8 H.R. 17134) 
National Schoo! Lunch Act amendments (H.R. 17872) 


c AWAſſ AAA 
Total, fiscal year 1969 ninina Set- N CRS 
See footnotes at end of table, 


+147, 624 +32, 774 +347, 000 
—11, 429,514 5,905, 621 —1, 683, 250 


+220, 000 
—751, 618 


+250, 176 
—3, 705, 029 


+157, 676 
—1, 578, 195 
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TABLE NO. 1.—ACTIONS ON INDIVIDUAL BILLS AFFECTING BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAYS (EXPENDITURES) (AS OF JULY 30, 1968) —Continued 


Items acted upon 


[tn thousands of dollars] 


Congressional actions on ait authority 


(changes from the bu: 


Congressional actions on budget outlays 
(changes from the budget) 


House Senate Enacted House Senate Enacted 
ql) (2) (3) (4) 650 (6) 
Face year 2 10 i 
ropria 8: 
ji Urgent supplemental (H.J. Res, 12 — e —800 —800 
1 uee Presidentia Des +400 +400 +400 +2 -+200 +200 
2d Supplemental 1 — i i 11 5 —370, 231 —364, 576 —442, 480 —394, 000 —426, 228 —424, 465 
Legislative bills with spendin a H 5 
z Social spturity berients (UR. LOGLAN- ow . ane p aa a snncssscese +15, 000 AIG WO eee +15, 000 +15, 000 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968 6 3418 and H.R, 17134) ————— 2-222. , . = Fels spo R de, 
OUD Mecal ¥oeT 1968 2.5. - unos E R a e a —454, 831 —349, 976 —427, 880 —393, 800 —411, 828 —410, 065 


1 Enacted subsequent to date of this report. 


2 Committee action only, 


TABLE NO. 2—ACTION ON REVENUE PROPOSALS AFFECTING THE BUDGETS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1968 AND 1969 


Un millions of dollars} 


Estimated Congressional action on fiscal year 1968 Estimated Congressional action on fiscal year 1969 
new receipts revenue proposals, to July 30, 1968 new receipts revenue proposals, to July 30, 1968 
Type of revenue proposal for fiscal for fiscal 
year 1968 House Senate Enacted year 1969 House Senate Enacted 
d) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) Q) (8) 
rene oe Oe 
surcharge: 
i — Wa — 8 7.070 7.750 
Corporation income taxes. F S „880 3,850 
Acceleration of corporate tax payments 800 800 400 400 280 960 
Exempt organizations nn ene enna nnn ee nn nn ne nn nn eke ene 4„õœk „444444444 4 „ „ „ „ b 335 
Subtotal, income tax broposa sss. -== 2,700 800 10, 200 400 10, 215 12, 560 
taxes—extension of present rates (H.R. 15414): 

. ps ae . 190 1 190 90 500 1, 500 1, 500 1,600 
% A T 116 116 116 116 1, 160 1, 160 1, 160 1, 160 
. excise tax extenslon nnonnonnnnsinnnnn 306 306 306 206 om 2,660 2, 660 2, 760 

User charges... .. . . . . e e ewe ne woaesensuse 

Tax on on 1 customs rules for tourist exemptions, ete. 1 

Total, new receipts... .--.----- csp essen endasencodannsene 3, 006 1, 106 2, 636 206 13, 157 3,155 12, 875 15, 320 


THE SECOND SESSION OF THE 90TH 
CONGRESS: PROGRESS TO DATE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recor and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, as 
we are about to recess for the national 
nominating conventions in this presi- 
dential election year, let us take some 
time to review the record of the second 
session of the 90th Congress. What have 
we accomplished? What remains co be 
done? 

In January, President Johnson out- 
lined his program for the second half of 
the 90th Congress. He challenged the 
Members of this body to determine not 
how we can achieve abundance, but how 
we shall use our abundance.” He asked 
us to continue our efforts to close the 
gulf “between the promise and the reality 
of our society” for millions of Americans. 
And the Congress has gone a long way 
toward meeting the challenge of creat- 
ing a better America for every citizen; 
it has recognized its responsibilities and 
it has taken steps upon which we can 
build for the future. 

In brief: the President called for thou- 
sands of new housing units for low- and 
middle-income families this year, and 
we have approved one of the biggest 
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housing bills in our Nation’s history; he 
asked for a major study of automobile 
insurance, which was authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 90-313; he called for protection 
against hazardous radiation from televi- 
sion sets and other electronic equipment, 
provided in a bill passed by the House; 
and he requested completion of congres- 
sional action on legislation for truth-in- 
lending, fire safety, and pipeline safety, 
two of which are public law and the third 
of which is awaiting conference approval 
by the Senate. President Johnson urged 
the Congress to raise taxes to ease the 
inflationary squeeze, to adopt gun-con- 
trol legislation, to approve a drug-con- 
trol act to provide stricter penalties for 
persons who traffic in dangerous drugs, 
and to act on civil rights guarantees, and 
the House has taken action on all of 
these measures. Significant proposals in 
the fields of education, conservation, and 
crime control, requested by the Presi- 
dent, have also been approved by the 
second session of the 90th Congress. 
This has been an active, concerned 
Congress. We cannot expect the prob- 
lems of a country as complex as the 
United States, accumulated over two 
centuries of growth and expansion, to be 
solved in one Congress, in two Con- 
gresses, or even in three or four such 
2-year periods. We can only show our 
willingness and our resolve to tackle the 
issues that confront our society and our 
Government year by year, and to build 
for a better America. This, we in the 


Congress have done; and we will con- 
tinue to press forward in the years 
ahead. 

At the end of the last session, I stated 
that the 90th Congress had a proud rec- 
ord of achievement. Today I am pleased 
to say that that record, began so well 
during the first session, is coming to an 
equally creditable conclusion in the sec- 
ond. Let's look at the legislative record 
in detail. 

Departmental authorizations and ap- 
propriations are well on the road to com- 
pletion as we recess for the conven- 
tions. The House has acted on all regu- 
lar authorization measures, and has ap- 
proved all but two—foreign aid and De- 
fense—of the appropriations bills. Be- 
cause of the dual problems of inflation 
and a balance-of-payments deficit, 
brought on in large part by the war in 
Vietnam, we have tried to pare down the 
spending proposals to the minimum level 
necessary. Although our economy is 
strong and our resources are great, we 
must take care that our actions do not 
have an adverse effect on world mone- 
tary policies. A strong dollar is more es- 
sential today than ever before, and the 
90th Congress has taken prudent steps 
to safeguard the keystone of the world 
monetary system. 

The Tax Adjustment Act, signed into 
law by the President in June, was per- 
haps the most important of these steps. 
Its main provisions call for a 10-percent 
income tax surcharge on individual in- 
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comes —retroactive to April 1, 1968 - and 
on corporate incomes—retroactive to 
January 1—which will remain in effect 
until June 30, 1969; a $6 billion reduction 
in Federal spending in fiscal 1969; a $10 
billion reduction in new obligational and 
loan authority below fiscal 1969 budget 
estimates; legislative recommendations 
by the President to rescind $8 billion of 
unobligated balances of obligational and 
loan authority approved prior to fiscal 
1969; and extension of present excise 
tax rates on automobiles and communi- 
cations through December 31, 1969. In 
addition the Congress enacted legislation 
to repeal the gold cover for Federal Re- 
serve notes and to provide for security 
measures for banks and other financial 
institutions. 

Consumer protection was a matter to 
which the 90th Congress gave a great 
deal of attention—and if the 89th Con- 
gress will be remembered as the ‘‘educa- 
tion Congress, the 90th Congress de- 
serves equal recognition as the “consum- 
er Congress.” Capping a campaign that 
was begun by former Democratic Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas of Illinois and ably 
carried through by Senator WILLIAM 
PROXxMIRE and Congresswoman LEONOR 
SULLIVAN, a bill requiring disclosures of 
credit, and annual as well as periodic 
disclosure of charges on revolving credit 
accounts was enacted in May. The truth- 
in-lending law, which also provides for 
reporting of interest on mortgages, will 
mean a great deal to millions of Amer- 
icans, who, because of their limited in- 
comes, end up paying more than neces- 
sary as a result of deceptive, or at least 
confusing, credit practices. 

Another major new law resulting from 
the second session’s activities, which is 
aimed at protection of the American con- 
sumer, directs the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to conduct a comprehensive 
study of all relevant aspects of the exist- 
ing automobile insurance system. And a 
third proposal, the Fire Research and 
Safety Act, provides for a national fire 
research and safety program, and estab- 
lishes a National Commission on Fire 
Prevention and Control to study the 
problem and report to the President and 
Congress. With the loss of hundreds of 
lives and the destruction of millions of 
dollars worth of property each year, the 
area of fire prevention and control is one 
on which we need to bring to bear the 
knowledge of a broad-based investiga- 
tion. Two other consumer protection 
measures are currently pending before 
House-Senate conference committees: 
one provides criminal penalties for the 
manufacture, advertisement for intro- 
duction or introduction of motor vehicle 
master keys into interstate commerce; 
and the other authorizes a more ade- 
quate program of poultry inspection in 
the United States. One further proposal, 
incorporated in the Housing and Urban 
Development Act, would prevent fraudu- 
lent land sales by regulating the sale of 
land through the mails. 

In taking up the cause of the consum- 
er, the second session.of this Congress 
has not overlooked its continuing re- 
sponsibilities in the areas of health and 
education. Since the beginning of the 
Kennedy administration in 1961, Con- 
gress has taken giant strides forward in 
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opening up educational opportunities for 
children who had been too long neglect- 
ed, and in improving medical services 
for families unable to pay for proper 
medical care. The 90th Congress has 
continued this effort. Public Law 302 ex- 
pands the National School Lunch Act 
by establishing a program of child-care 
institutions, either public or private non- 
profit, in areas where poor economic con- 
ditions prevail or where there are large 
concentrations of working mothers, and 
extends the school breakfast program 
through fiscal 1971. Other House-passed 
legislation would authorize supplemen- 
tary funds for the formulation and im- 
plementation of programs to improve 
nutrition for needy children, a necessary 
step when one considers that the school 
breakfast or lunch may prove to be the 
most balanced meal of the day for many 
disadvantaged children. 

The Higher Education Amendments of 
1968, now in conference, continues and 
amends several ongoing educational pro- 
grams which have provided vital assist- 
ance to our Nation’s students over the 
years. The Higher Education Facilities 
Act, the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
the Vocational Student Loan Insurance 
Act, and the National Defense Education 
are all extended by the 1968 bill. The 
measure also consolidates the NDEA stu- 
dent loan, educational opportunity grant, 
and work-study programs, which have 
assisted thousands of qualified students 
to work their way through institutions 
of higher learning. Vocational educa- 
tion programs which provide important 
assistance to another segment of our 
youthful population, were continued 
and expanded by H.R. 18366, also in con- 
ference. This measure provides in addi- 
tion for the consolidation of the Voca- 
tional Educational Act of 1963 with two 
other laws, the end result being a more 
comprehensive and unified approach to 
vocational education aid. The bill also 
authorizes new programs to improve the 
quality of vocational training, particu- 
larly for handicapped young people. 

In the area of health, several impor- 
tant proposals are well along in the leg- 
islative process. One measure, passed by 
the House and Senate, extends the au- 
thorization of grants initiated in 1965 
to establish regional medical programs, 
and continues for 2 years the health 
services program for domestic agricul- 
tural migratory workers. It incorporates 
the alcoholic and narcotic addict reha- 
bilitation amendments, and authorizes 
grants for construction of facilities for 
the prevention and treatment of alco- 
holism, along with funds to provide for 
the staffing and maintenance of such 
facilities. It is time the Congress took 
special steps to help these unfortunate 
people to become productive members 
of society once again. Bills to provide for 
the protection of the public health from 
radiation emissions from electronic 
products, such as television sets, and 
for grants to construct medical and 
dental teaching facilities and to build or 
rehabilitate facilities for nursing schools 
have been approved by the House and 
Senate respectively. The latter proposal, 
the Health Manpower Act, which also 
extends the authority for nurse trainee- 
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ships and authorizes scholarship grants 
for needy students, is pending on the 
House Calendar. 

One of the most important pieces of 
legislation to gain the approval of the 
90th Congress is the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968. In January the 
President said: 

Surely a nation that can go to the moon 
can place a decent home within the reach 
of its families. 


The 1968 housing bill, the first major 
overhaul of the housing program since 
1949, is the Congress’ response to the 
President’s challenge. One of the most 
innovative parts of the bill, now await- 
ing the President’s signature, would pro- 
vide aid in the form of reduced interest 
costs on mortgages to low- and moder- 
ate-income families trying to buy a home. 
This would afford many American fam- 
ilies the opportunity, for the first time, 
to own their own home. Title II of the 
bill would help to provide additional 
rental housing for low- and moderate- 
income families and increase authoriza- 
tions for public housing. Other principal 
sections would: First, provide guarantees 
for financing the development of new 
communities; second, amend and im- 
prove the urban renewal program and 
authorize additional funds for rehabili- 
tation; third, broaden and extend urban 
planning assistance programs; fourth, 
merease the authorization for urban 
mass transportation; fifth, authorize the 
creation of private profitmaking corpo- 
rations to encourage maximum partici- 
pation of the private sector of our econ- 
omy in building low- and moderate-in- 
come housing; sixth, provide direct and 
insured loans in rural areas where other 
aid is not available; seventh, provide for 
reinsurance coverage by a government 
corporation for insurers against prop- 
erty losses resulting from riots or civil 
disorders; eight, authorize a national 
flood insurance program for one- to 
four-family homes through the coopera- 
tion of the private insurance industry 
and the Federal Government; ninth, in- 
crease the authorization for the model 
cities program, which holds so much 
promise for the rehabilitation of vital 
portions of our Nation’s cities; and fi- 
nally 10th, direct the President to re- 
port to the Congress no later than Jan- 
uary 15, 1969, on housing construction 
and rehabilitation goals and plans for 
the next 10 years. This measure is not 
the product of a “know-nothing, do- 
nothing” Congress—as some have seen 
fit to label the 90th Congress; rather it 
bears witness to the fact that the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government recognizes 
the problems of the sixties—and is try- 
ing to do something about them. 

Other measures to assist individuals 
who have not had an equal opportunity 
to share in the fruits of the richest coun- 
try in the world are the extension of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, which 
provides grants to States for vocational 
rehabilitation services for handicapped 
persons, and the continuation of the food 
stamp program. The Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1968, 
Public Law 257, liberalize the monthly 
benefits received by railroad retirees, fi- 
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nanced in large part by actuarial gains 
from the 1967 social security amend- 
ments. 

The record of the 90th Congress on 
civil rights is a proud one indeed. The 
1968 Civil Rights Act, Public Law 284, 
can take its place on the statute books 
alongside the 1964 Civil Rights Act and 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, each of 
which is a milestone in the continuing 
effort to guarantee Negroes and other 
racial minorities a real stake in Ameri- 
can life. Principal among the provisions 
of Public Law 284 are the protection of 
persons exercising their legal and civil 
rights by the Federal Government; the 
establishment of national fair housing 
standards to prevent racial discrimina- 
tion in the rental or sale of housing; the 
extension of Federal jurisdiction to riots 
and other acts of civil disobedience which 
threaten interstate commerce; and the 
protection of the basic rights of Amer- 
ican Indians. Another measure which 
will help to insure justice for members 
of racial minorities is Public Law 274, 
the Jury Selection and Service Act. It 
requires that jury selection in Federal 
courts be random, and precludes dis- 
crimination of any kind. 

Crime in America is no longer just a 
shocking statistic one reads about in the 
morning paper. It is increasing at an 
alarming rate, it affects every law-abid- 
ing citizen, and it must be controlled 
before it threatens the very fabric of our 
society. This is another area in which 
the 90th Congress has acted; the Omni- 
bus Crime Control Act, Public Law 351, 
was given final approval in June. 
The most notable features of this new 
law are the following: First, author- 
ization of Federal grants to States 
to aid State and local law-enforcement 
agencies combat. crime and prevent or 
control riots; second, permission, under 
certain circumstances, to admit into evi- 
dence voluntary confessions of crime 
even when the suspect was not advised 
as to his constitutional rights; third, per- 
mission for wiretapping and electronic 
surveillance by police under certain con- 
ditions; and, fourth, regulation of over- 
the-counter sale of handguns. Other bills 
aimed at controlling or preventing crime 
and its tragie side effects are: the Ju- 
venile Delinquency Prevention and Con- 
trol Act, providing assistance to courts, 
correctional systems, and community 
agencies to help deal with troublesome 
youthful criminals; drug use legislation, 
which provides for increasing penalties 
for illegal manufacture of and traffic in 
LSD and other dangerous drugs; and a 
gun-control bill, which, as approved by 
the House, regulates’ the interstate sale 
of rifles and shotguns. 

While approving these measures to 
help control the criminal element in 
America, we must acknowledge at the 
same time that it is the root causes of 
erime—poverty, aimlessness, lack of edu- 
cation—to which we must direct our 
never-failing attention. For it is only in 
that way that we will ever succeed’ in 
making people obey the law because it is 
in their best interests. We want to reduce 
crime, but as a free society, we don’t 
want to have to put a policeman on 
every corner. 
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The second session of the 90th Con- 
gress has compiled an admirable record 
in the field of conservation and natural 
resources, approving some measures that 
had been stalled in previous Congresses. 
The Redwood National Park bill, for ex- 
ample, has been passed by both Houses of 
Congress and is awaiting final confer- 
ence action. Proposals for a national 
trails system, to promote public access to, 
travel within, and enjoyment of National 
and State parks, forests, recreation 
areas, and historic sites, have also been 
approved by both the House and the 
Senate. Our natural heritage is one we 
should take care to protect and preserve 
so that future generations of Americans 
can also enjoy the varied beauties of our 
country. In a more practical vein, water 
is a precious resource we must conserve 
if we are to survive. Legislation enacted 
this session, or close to enactment, relat- 
ing to the protection and use of water 
resources provides for investigation of 
certain water resource developments in 
North Dakota, Arizona, and Oklahoma; 
for expansion of the salt water conver- 
sion program; for construction of im- 
provements for watershed protection and 
flood prevention; and for a National 
Water Commission to conduct a compre- 
hensive review of water resource prob- 
lems and programs. And amendments to 
the land and water conservation fund, 
Public Law 401, provide additional funds 
to carry out the purpose of the original 
act. Finally, authorization of the central 
Arizona project, which is aimed at aiding 
and relieving water-deficient areas in 
the Southwest United States, has been 
approved by the House and Senate. 

Two major bills in the transportation 
area have been cleared by the second 
session of the 90th Congress. One em- 
powers the Secretary of Transportation 
to prescribe rules and standards to regu- 
late aircraft noise, Public Law 411, and 
the other, not yet signed by the Presi- 
dent, authorizes additional roads in the 
U.S. Interstate System. 

And Congress has indicated its con- 
tinuing concern for the welfare of those 
who have defended their country. The 
House approved a resolution expressing 
the sense of Congress that each Federal 
department and agency should try to 
provide employment for veterans return- 
ing from duty in Vietnam, and that they 
should assist such veterans in obtaining 
priority employment with private enter- 
prise. Another measure passed by both 
the House and Senate would extend edu- 
cational assistance to widows of veterans 
killed in the course of military service, 
and a third would increase compensa- 
tion for disabled veterans. 

Voting is on everybody’s mind this 
year, with the selection of the next Presi- 
dent to be determined in November. The 
Congress acted to facilitate voting for 
certain American citizens by amending 
the Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1955 
to: First, encourage States to alter ab- 
sentee registration and voting procedures 
in order that citizens temporarily resid- 
ing overseas may vote in elections, Public 
Law 343; and second, assist armed sery- 
ices personnel to vote in Federal elec- 
tions, Public Law 344. And after the 
tragic shooting of former Senator Robert 
Kennedy in June, the Congress acted 
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quickly to approve legislation provid- 
ing. Secret Service protection for all 
major presidential and vice presidential 
candidates. 

In accordance with the authority of 
the Reorganization Act of 1949, which 
gives the President power to propose cer- 
tain organizational changes in the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government, 
four reorganization plans were submitted 
to the Congress in 1968. None was re- 
jected, and all are now in effect. Re- 
organization Plan No, 1 provided for 
creation of a single Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs in the Department 
of Justice, thus consolidating the old 
Bureau of Narcotics in Treasury and the 
Bureau of Drug Abuse Control in HEW, 
and enabling the Federal Government to 
deal more efficiently and effectively with 
the problems of drug abuse. Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 transferred to the De- 
partment of Transportation from the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment urban mass transportation 
programs and unified these activities in 
a new Urban Mass Transportation Ad- 
ministration within the Department of 
Transportation. Reorganization Plans 
No. 3 and No. 4 both dealt with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government; No. 3 with 
recreation activities, and No. 4 with the 
Redevelopment Land Agency. 

Another organizational change ap- 
proved by this Congress was Public Law 
90-407, which changes and improves the 
organization and operation of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, established 
in 1950. New emphasis is thereby given 
to the Foundation’s basic missions, and 
its organization and structure are 
streamlined for more effective operation. 

Both the House and the Senate took 
steps to establish procedures for looking 
into the official conduct of their Mem- 
bers. The House Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct was made a perma- 
nent standing committee with designated 
investigatory and jurisdictional powers, 
and the Senate Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct established by 
resolution guidelines for official conduct 
of Members of the Senate. 

For the District of Columbia, the 
Congress approved legislation authoriz- 
ing the popular election of the school 
board. This, together with the reorgani- 
zation of the District’s government ef- 
fected by the Congress last year, will go 
a long way toward providing more re- 
sponsive government for the residents of 
the Nation’s Capital City. 

The second session of the 90th Con- 
gress has met its responsibilities in the 
field of foreign affairs as well as on the 
domestic front. Vietnam, of course, re- 
mains our principal concern, but we are 
all hopeful that the Paris peace talks 
will lead to an honorable resolution of 
that conflict. The foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill is now making its way through 
the Congress, with the appropriation leg- 
islation to come after the recess. The 
food for peace program, which author- 
izes $6.2 billion in food aid to less-de- 
veloped countries, was signed into law 
by the President earlier this week. This 
is an important way in which we can 
contribute some of our abundant food 
supplies to help the needy in other parts 
of the world, and it has, in the Presi- 
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dent’s words, given “life to millions of 
people” across the globe. 

This is the record of the second session 
of the 90th Congress to date. It speaks 
for itself. A great deal of significant 
legislation has been approved, and I fully 
expect that those measures on which ac- 
tion is almost completed will be cleared 
before we adjourn sine die in the fall. 
We have not answered all the questions, 
we have not provided all the solutions— 
and we never will. The steps we have 
taken over the past 2 years aim at a bet- 
ter life for all Americans, but it takes 
more than statutory law to reshape the 
profile of American society. We have pro- 
vided the framework for change; it is 
now up to all of us to see that that 
framework is filled out with the detail 
of human respect and cooperation essen- 
tial for any meaningful progress. 

I submit that the 90th Congress has 
compiled a proud record of achievement. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois, for 30 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Gonza.ez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Sraccers, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Puctnsk1, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (at the request of Mr. 
WYATT), for 10 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Wvyartr), for 20 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. RousH in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois in five instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FINE in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Manon to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include tables and ma- 
terial in more complete elaboration on 
congressional action on the budget. 

Mr. Durskr and to include an edi- 
torial in two instances. 

Mr. CLEvELAND and to include ex- 
traneous material, immediately follow- 
ing his remarks earlier today. 

Mr. RuMSFELD and to include extrane- 
ous matter in two instances. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts and to 
include extraneous matter in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Fountain to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp of August 1 after the re- 
marks of Mr. Lamp on the National Eye 
Institute bill (H.R. 12843) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter and a table. 

Mr. RANDALL in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wyatt) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD in five instances. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. QUILLEN in five instances. 

Mr. Petty in five instances. 

Mr. Rur in two instances. 

Mr. BLACKBURN in four instances. 

Mr. Hatt in three instances. 

Mr. Morse of Massachusetts in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. BrotzMan. 

Mr. BUCHANAN in five instances. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM in five instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. 

Mr. HARSHA. 

Mr. Kerr in two instances. 

Mr. REID of New York. 

Mr. MIZE. 

Mr. BUTTON. 

Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in three instances. 

Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Anprews of North Dakota. 


. McCLoskKey in two instances. 
. NELSEN. 
. Snyper in two instances. 

Mr. MCCLURE. 

Mr. Bray in four instances. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON) and 
to include extraneous matter: 

Mr. OTTINGER, 

Mr. Corman in two instances. 

Mr. FarssTEIN in two instances. 

Mr. FIsHER in four instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Pope in two instances. 

Mr. RYAN in four instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in five in- 
stances. 

Mr, Exserc in three instances. 

Mr. MurPHY of Illinois in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Irwin in three instances. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts in three 
instances. 

Mr. MONAGAN in three instances. 

Mr. MINISH. 

Mr. OxseEn in two instances. 

Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Vax in two instances. 

Mr. WILLIS. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. ZaBLOCKI in two instances. 

Mr. GIBBONS. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania in six 
instances. 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland. 

Mr. KYROS. 

Mr. BINGHAM in three instances. 

Mr. Upar. in four instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. Kornecay in two instances. 

Mr. COHELAN in four instances. 

Mr. MacueEn in five instances. 

Mr. Roysat in five instances. 
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Mr. Hacan in two instances. 

Mr. Sr. ONGE in two instances. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 

Mr. Prick in two instances. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Mr. ANnpDREWs of Alabama in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Downrnc in two instances. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


Joint resolutions of the Senate of the 
following titles were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S.J. Res. 191. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection of a statue of Benito Pablo 
Juarez on public grounds in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

S. J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to correct 
certain references in section 4(i) of the act 
entitled “An act to amend chapter 37 of title 
38 of the United States Code with respect 
to the veterans’ home loan program, to amend 
the National Housing Act with respect to in- 
terest rates on insured mortgages, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 7, 1968; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H.R. 10864. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in Saline County, Ark., to the Dierks Forests, 
Inc., and for other p 

H.R. 15794. An act to provide for U.S. 
standards and a national inspection system 
for grain, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16361. An act to provide additional 
revenue for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16729. An act to extend for 2 years 
certain programs providing assistance to 
students at institutions of higher education, 
to modify such programs, and to provide for 
planning, evaluation, and adequate leadtime 
in such programs. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 3638. An act to provide indemnity pay- 
ments to dairy farmers; 

S. 3710. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other purposes; 
and í 

S. 3865. An act to clarify the status of Na- 
tional Guard technicians, and for other 
purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R. 16361. An act to provide additional 
revenue for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; and 
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H.R. 16729. An act to extend for 2 years cer- 
tain programs providing assistance to stu- 
dents at institutions of higher education, to 
modify such programs, and to provide for 
planning, evaluation, and adequate leadtime 
in such programs. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message from the President of the 
United States informed the House that 
on the following dates the President 
approved and signed bills of the House 
of the following titles: 


On June 27, 1968: 

H.R. 17320. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to grant an easement 
over certain lands to the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Co. 

On June 28, 1968: 

H.R. 4961. An act for the relief of Donald 
E. Crichton; 

H.R. 6305. An act for the relief of Claud 
Ferguson; 

H.R. 6890. An act for the relief of Lester 
W. Hein and Sadie Hein; 

H.R. 9568. An act for the relief of Lucien 
A. Murzyn; 

H.R. 15414. An act to increase revenues, to 
limit expenditures and new obligational au- 
thority, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16951. An act to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain legal public 
holidays on Mondays, and for other pur- 


On June 29, 1968: 

HJ. Res. 1368. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1969, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1705. An act for the relief of Sophie 
Stathacopulos; 

H.R. 5199. An act for the relief of James 
E. Denman; 

H.R. 6157. An act to amend section 3620 
of the Revised Statutes with respect to pay- 
roll deductions for Federal employees; 

H.R. 10058. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther D. Borda; and 

H.R. 10135. An act to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of the surviving 
spouse of a U.S. citizen who dies while serv- 
ing in an active duty status in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

On July 1, 1968: 

H.R. 2270. An act for the relief of Capt. 
David Campbell; 

H.R. 2455. An act for the relief of Dean P. 
Bartelt; 

H.R. 2688. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Charles C. Beaury; 

H.R. 5854. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. 
Juanita Collinson; 

HR. 8088. An act for the relief of Willard 
Herndon Rusk; 

H. R. 10050. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Russell T. Randall; 

H.R. 10199. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
W. Corbisier; 

H.R. 11166. An act for the relief of Earl S. 
Haldeman, Jr.; 

H.R. 12073. An act for the relief of John 
Allunario; 

H.R. 15216. An act to authorize the Bureau 
of Prisons to assist State and local govern- 
ments in the improvement of their correc- 
tional systems; and 

H. R. 17268. An act to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, and for other pur- 
poses. 

On July 2, 1968: 

H.R. 1655. An act for the relief of Clara B. 
Hyssong; 

H.R. 4566. An act for the relief of Mary F. 
Thomas; and 

H.R, 10655, An act for the relief of Arthur 
Anderson, 

On July 3, 1968: 

H.R. 15856. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
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ment, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations, and for other purposes. 
On July 5, 1968: 

H.R. 1884. An act for the relief of Virgile 
Posfay; 

H.R. 3931. An act to amend the act of 
April 3, 1952; 

H.R. 5783, An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 37, United States Code, to provide for 
confinement and treatment of offenders 
against the Uniform Code of Military Justice; 

H.R. 7882. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Navy at certain U.S. naval stations in 
Florida; 

H.R. 8481. An act for the relief of Richard 


H.R. 8581. An act to amend section 11- 
341(b) of the District of Columbia Code 
which relates to the sales price for the re- 
ports of the opinions of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia circuit; 

H.R. 10003. An act for the relief of John M. 
Stevens; 

H.R. 10480. An act to prohibit desecration 
of the flag, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11959. An act for the relief of Robert 
E. Nesbitt; 

H.R. 13050. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize an increase in the 
numbers of officers of the Navy designated for 
engineering duty, aeronautical engineering 
duty, and special duty; 

H.R. 13315. An act to amend ‘section 127 
of title 28, United States Code, to define more 
precisely the territory included in the two 
judicial districts of Virginia; 

H.R. 13373. An act for the relief of Richard 
C. Mockler; 

H.R. 13593. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to increase the number 
of congressional alternates authorized to be 
nominated for each vacancy at the Military, 
Naval, and Air Force Academies; 

H. R. 14907. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

H.R. 14910. An act to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934, as amended, to give the 
Federal Communications Commission au- 
thority to prescribe regulations for the manu- 
facture, import, sale, shipment, or use of 
devices which cause harmful interference to 
radio reception; 

H.R. 15789. An act to amend section 2306 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
certain contracts for services and related 
supplies to extend beyond 1 year; 

H.R. 16127. An act to increase the limita- 
tion on the number of officers for the Coast 
Guard; 

H.R. 16429. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance by the Secretary of the Interior of 
certain lands and interests in lands in Grand 
and Clear Creek Counties, Colo., in exchange 
for certain lands within the national forests 
of Colorado, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 17002. An act to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938; and 

H.R. 17024. An act to repeal section 1727 
of title 18, United States Code, so as to per- 
mit prosecution of postal employees for fail- 
ure to remit postage due collections, under 
the postal embezzlement statute, section 
1711 of title 18, United States Code. 

On July 6, 1968: 

H.R. 16451. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the 
several governments of Central America in 
the prevention, control, and eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease or rinderpest. 

On July 7, 1968: 

H.R. 15345. An act to provide security 
measures for banks and other financial in- 
stitutions, and to provide for the appoint- 
ment of the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation as receiver. 

H.R. 16162. An act to enable the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States to approve 
extension of certain loans, guarantees, and 
insurance in connection with exports from 
the United States in order to improve the 
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balance of payments and foster the long- 
term commercial interests of the United 
States; and 

H.R. 16819. An act to amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act to extend the au- 
thorization of grants to States for rehabilita- 
tion services, to broaden the scope of goods 
and services available under that act for the 
handicapped, and for other purposes. 

On July 11, 1968: 

H.R. 6279. An act to provide for the collec- 
tion, compilation, critical evaluation, publi- 
cation, and sale of standard reference data; 

H.R. 15979. An act to amend section 2 of 
the act of August 1, 1958, as amended, in 
order to prevent or minimize injury to fish 
and wildlife from the use of insecticides, 
herbicides, fungicides, and other pesticides; 
and 

H. J. Res. 1111. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to certain additional 
powers conferred upon the Kansas City Area 
Transportation Authority by the States of 
Kansas and Missouri. 

On July 18, 1968: 

H.R. 3639. An act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate certain pro- 
visions assuring the safety and effectiveness 
of new animal drugs, and for other purposes. 

On July 18, 1968: 

H.R. 5404. An act to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 to make 
changes and improvements in the organiza- 
tion and operation of the Foundation, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 1302. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue a proclamation 
designating the week of October 18, 1968, 
as “Salute to Eisenhower Week.” 

On July 21, 1968: 

H.R. 3400. An act to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to require aircraft noise 
abatement regulation, and for other pur- 


S; 

H.R. 4739, An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to grant long-term leases with 
respect to lands in the El Portal administra- 
tive site adjacent to Yosemite National Park, 
Calif., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10773. An act to amend section 1730 
of title 18, United States Code, to permit the 
uniform or badge of the letter-carrier branch 
of the postal seryice to be worn in theatrical, 
television, or motion-picture productions 
under certain circumstances; 

H.R. 13402. An act authorizing the use of 


certain buildings in the District of Columbia 
for chancery purposes; 

H.R. 16065. An act to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States conditions in deeds conveying 
certain lands to the State of Iowa, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 16703. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes. 

On July 23, 1968: 

H.R. 4544. An act for the relief of Giovanna 
Ingui Dallara; 

H.R. 11287. An act for the relief of Amir U. 
Khan; 

H.R. 13301. An act to confer United States 
citizenship posthumously upon Pfc. John 
R. Anell; 

H.R. 18038. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 18203. An act to increase the size of 
the Board of Directors of Gallaudet College, 
and for other purposes. 

On July 24, 1968: 

H.R. 1879. An act for the relief of Stanislaw 
and Julianna Szymonik; 

H.R. 2756. An act for the relief of Arley L. 
Beem, aviation electriclan's mate chief, U.S. 
Navy; 

H.R. 4976. An act for the relief of Theofane 
Spirou Koukos; 

H.R. 5704. An act to grant minerals, in- 
cluding oil, gas, and other natural deposits, 
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on certain lands in the Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Reservation, Mont., to certain Indians, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9063. An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for the timely deter- 
mination of certain claims of American na- 
tionals, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16024. An act to extend for 2 years the 
Act of September 30, 1965, relating to high- 
speed ground transportation, and for other 
purposes. 

On July 26, 1968: 

H.R. 272. An act to extend the period dur- 
ing which amounts transferred from the 
employment security administration account 
in the unemployment trust fund to State 
accounts may be used by the States for pay- 
ment of expenses of administration. 

H.R. 2695. An act for the relief of Donald 
D. Lambert; 

H.R. 3681. An act for the relief of James 
M. Yates; 

H.R. 7481. An act to amend section 620, title 
38, United States Code, to authorize payment 
of a higher proportion of hospital costs in 
establishing amounts payable for nursing 
home care for certain veterans; 

H.R, 8087, An act for the relief of Henry 
Gibson; 

H.R. 8809. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Hollis O, Hall; 

H.R. 14323. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elise C. Gill; 

H.R. 14954, An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to improve vocational 
rehabilitation training for service-connected 
veterans by authorizing pursuit of such 
training on a part-time basis; 

H.R. 15562. An act to extend the expiration 
date of the act of September 19, 1966; 

H. R. 16902. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to promote the 
care and treatment of veterans in State vet- 
erans’ homes; and 

H.R. 17354. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes. 

On July 27, 1968: 

H. R. 18840. An act to amend section 212 
(B) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, 

On July 30, 1968: 

H R. 18065. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations, 

On July 31, 1968: 

H.R. 10673. An act to amend title III of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, as 
amended; 

H.R. 12120. An act to assist the courts, 
correctional systems, community agencies, 
and primary and secondary public school 
systems to prevent, treat, and control juve- 
nile delinquency; to support research and 
training efforts in the prevention, treatment, 
and control of juvenile delinquency; and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 1420. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1969, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In ac- 
cordance with House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 805 of the 90th Congress, the Chair 
declares the House adjourned until 12 
o'clock noon, Wednesday, September 4, 
1968. 

Thereupon (at 4 o’clock and 23 minutes 
p.m.), pursuant to House Concurrent 
Resolution 805, the House adjourned un- 
til Wednesday, September 4, 1968, at 12 
o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2103. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the 16th annual report on the 
extent and disposition of U.S. contributions 
to international organizations, pursuant to 
section 2 of Public Law 81-806 (H. Doc. No. 
375); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

2104. A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting copies of the Air Force 
report entitled “Semiannual Experimental, 
Development, Test, and Research Procure- 
ment Action Report,” for the period Janu- 
ary 1 through June 30, 1968, pursuant to the 
provisions of 10 U.S.C. 2357; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

2105. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Installations and Logistics, 
transmitting notification on the proposed 
transfer of the submarine Drum (AGSS-228) 
to the U.S. S. Alabama Battleship Commission, 
pursuant to section 7308(c) of title 10, United 
States Code; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2106. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report on 
improvements achieved in the management 
of supplies by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2107. A letter from the Clerk of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, transmitting a re- 
port for the period of January 1 to June 30, 
1968, pursuant to section 105 of Public Law 
88-454; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

2108. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 244 (a) (1) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2109. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the annual report of 
the National Park Foundation, pursuant to 
section 10 of Public Law 90-209 (81 Stat. 
656); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

2110. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, ‘transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 244(a)(2) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2111. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of need for improvements in manage- 
ment of the excess property program, Agency 
for International Development, Department 
of State; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows. 


Mr, DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled Privacy and 
the National Data Bank Concept” (35th re- 
port by the committee) (Rept. No. 1842). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WATTS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 11394, A bill to amend certain 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to distilled spirits, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1843), 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS; Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 7567. A bill to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
definition of compensation for purposes of 
tax under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1844). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 18826, A bill to achieve the 
fullest cooperation and coordination of 
activities among the levels of government in 
order to improve the operation of our Fed- 
eral system in an increasingly complex 
society, to improve the administration of 
grants-in-aid to the States, to permit pro- 
vision of reimbursable technical services to 
State and local government, to establish co- 
ordinated intergovernmental policy and ad- 
ministration of grants and loans for develop- 
ment assistance, to provide for the acquisi- 
tion, use, and disposition of land within 
urban areas by Federal agencies in con- 
formity with local government programs, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No, 1845). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor, H.R. 15990. A bill to amend the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, as amended; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1846), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 18033, A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States a condition in a deed con- 
veying certain land to the State of Ohio, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No, 1847). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 18207. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release, on behalf of the 
United States, a condition in a deed convey- 
ing certain lands to the South Carolina State 
Commission of Forestry so as to permit such 
commission, subject to a certain condition, 
to exchange such lands; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1848). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 19312. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide employment 
and relocation assistance for veterans; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 19313. A bill to amend the Hazardous 
Substances Act to provide safe packaging of 
toxic household substances in order to pro- 
tect children; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 19314, A bill to provide for a study 
of the need for increased expenditures for 
public works in smaller urban areas as a 
means of reversing the migratory trend 
toward large metropolitan areas; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 19315. A bill to establish the quantity 
of unprocessed timber from certain Federal 
lands which may be sold for export during 
the calendar years 1968 through 1972; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 19316. A bill for the establishment 
of a Civilian Aviation Academy; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


— oo 
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By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 19317. A bill to cause a study to be 
made on the advisability of connecting 
Lake Pontchartrain, La., with the Gulf of 
Mexico; to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mrs. REID of Illinois: 

H.R. 19318. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code, to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to 
combat area duty if certain relatives of 
such member dies while serving in the 
Armed Forces in Vietnam; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H.R. 19319. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 

ainst income tax to individuals for cer- 

expenses incurred in providing higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 19320. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to 
combat area duty if any of certain relatives 
of such member dies, is captured, is miss- 
ing in action, or is totally disabled as a 
result of service in the Armed Forces in 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BROWN of California (for 
himself, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. REES, and 
Mr. ROYBAL) : 

H.R. 19321. A bill to establish the U.S. 
Section of the United States-Mexico Com- 
mission for Border Development and Friend- 
ship, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 19322. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the harassment of 
relatives of members of the Armed Forces 
serving in Vietnam; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 19323. A bill to extend benefits under 
section 8191 of title 5, United States Code, 
to law enforcement officers and firemen not 
employed by the United States who are killed 
or totally disabled in the line of duty; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGAN: 

H.R. 19324. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to 
combat area duty if certain relatives of such 
member died while serving in the Armed 
Forces in Vietnam; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 19325. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 19326. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to present a gold medal 
to the widow of Robert F. Kennedy; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H.R. 19327. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide that a court may de- 
tain or impose conditions on the release of a 
person who poses a danger to any other per- 
son or the community, to permit the com- 
pelling of testimony and the granting of 
immunity in connection with certain judicial 
proceedings, to provide for the abolition of 
the rigid two-witness and direct-evidence 
rules in perjury cases, and to provide for the 
prosecution of contradictory statements made 
under oath without proof of the falsity of 
one of the statements; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19328. A bill to provide for the inves- 
tigative detention and search of persons sus- 
pected of involvement in, or knowledge of, 
Federal crimes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H.R. 19329. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1905, relating to the dumping of 
certain materials into the navigable waters 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 19330. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to strengthen and clarify the 
law prohibiting the introduction, or manu- 
facture for introduction, of switchblade 
knives into interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H.R. 19331. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 19332. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to remove the limitation upon 
the amount of outside income which an in- 
dividual may earn while receiving bene- 
fits under title II of such act, and to add 
thereto a new title under which aged indi- 
viduals are guaranteed a minimum annual 
income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. DORN: 

H. J. Res. 1437, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the appointment of members of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGAN: . 

H.J. Res. 1438, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide a method for nom- 
inating and electing judges of the Supreme 
Court; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINN: 

H.J, Res. 1439. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States wtih respect to the appoint- 
ment of members of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.J. Res. 1440. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim October 26, 1968, 
as the date commemorating the 50th anni- 
versary of the declaration of independence 
of the Republic of Czechoslovakia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIESTER: 

H. Res. 1283. Resolution that it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Israel for the sale of mili- 
tary planes, commonly known as Phantom jet 
fighters, necessary for Israel's defense to an 
amount which shall be adequate to provide 
Israel with a deterrent force capable of pre- 
venting future Arab aggression by offsetting 
sophisticated weapons received by the Arab 
States, and on order for future delivery, and 
to replace losses suffered by Israel in the 
1967 conflict; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Messrs. MOSS, SPRINGER, NEDZI, 
ADAMS, RUMSFELD, DINGELL, 
GROSS, ANDERSON of Illinois, 
HOLIFIELD, and ANDREWS of 
North Dakota: 

H. Res. 1284. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Public Opinion Polls; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H. Res. 1285. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to certain 
actions which should be taken by the House 
conferees at the conference on H.R. 15263; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. POLLOCK (for himself, Mr. 
PETTIS, Mr. BrINKLEY, and Mr, 
STEIGER of Arizona): 

H. Res. 1286. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to certain 
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actions which should be taken by the House 
conferees at the conferences on H.R. 15263; 
to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 19333. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Montalbano; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California; 

H.R. 19334. A bill for the relief of Juan Del 

Rosario; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, BURLESON: 

H.R. 19335. A bill for the relief of John A. 
Avdeef; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DELANEY (by request): 

H.R. 19336. A bill for the relief of Costas 
Sotirios Manos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19337, A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Lu Wong and Jovita Wong; to the Committee 
on the Judicary. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 19338. A bill for the relief of John T. 
Anderson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAGAN: 

H.R. 19339. A bill for the relief of Toppsav, 
Inc., formerly known as the Topp-Cola Co.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, KYROS: 

H.R. 19340. A bill for the relief of Sylvia Z. 

Sison; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 19341, A bill for the relief of Juan 
Ananos Ananos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19342. A bill for the relief of Guillermo 
Fernandez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 19343. A bill for the relief of Juan Jose 
Goicoechea Landia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19344, A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Javier Larramendi; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19345. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Antonio Oiz Loidi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

H.R. 19346. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Vidart Mendiberri; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19347. A bill for the relief of Alfredo 
Alvarez Rodriguez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of California: 

H.R. 19348. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Andres Jaurena Aincinena; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19349. A bill for the relief of Valentin 
Cenoz Aldaya; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19350. A bill for the relief of Felix 
Arraztoa Apeceche; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19351. A bill for the relief of Miguel 
Arrechea Apezteguia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19352. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Echenique Arburua; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19353. A bill for the relief of Jose- 
marie Arregui; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19354. A bill for the relief of Bautista 
Irisarri Arrijuria; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19355. A bill for the relief of Joaquin 
Elicegui Arrijuria; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19856. A bill for the relief of Joaquin 
Echenique Arrijuria; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19357. A bill for the relief of Miguel 
Segundo Arraztoa Arrupea; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 19358. A bill for the relief of Javier 
Arizcurren Burusco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19359. A bill for the relief of Fernando 
Arraztoa Echartea; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19360. A bill for the relief of Martin 
Jose Legarrea Echeverria; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19361. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Irigoyen Echeverria; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19362. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Anabitarte Errea; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19363. A bill for the relief of Louie 
Etulain; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19364. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Rin Fernandez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19365. A bill for the relief of Vicente 
Simon Fernandez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

H.R. 19366. A bill for the relief of Clemente 
Mendiburu Gortari; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19367. A bill for the relief of Mateo 
Mendiburu Gortari; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19368. A bill for the relief of Ignacio 
Maisterrena Huarter; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19369. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Bautista Picabea Iceaga; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19370. A bill for the relief of Martin 
Villanueva Ilarregui; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19371. A bill for the relief of Javier 
Garro Iparraguirre; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19372. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Gamio Irigoyen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19373. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Lorenzo Rementegui Irisarri; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19374. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Luis Rementegui Irisarri; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19375. A bill for the relief of Julian 
Maisterrena Iturralde; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19376. A bill for the relief of Angel 
Maria Lopez Izaguirre; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19377. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Lizaso Juaregui; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19378. A bill for the relief of Trinidad 
Lizaso Juaregui; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19379. A bill for the relief of Marcelino 
Urresti Lamiquiz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19380. A bill for the relief of Jesus 
Esclarin Larraz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19381. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Aleman Larregui; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19382. A bill for the relief of Luis 
Maria Elizaincin Larregui; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19383. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Vidart Mendiberri; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19384. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Iglesias Mendioroz; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19385. A bill for the relief of Javier 
Recarte; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19386. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Maria Garde Saharrea; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19387. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Sein Sansinena; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19388. A bill for the relief of Joaquin 
Elizalde Sanzberro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 19389. A bill for the relief of Estaban 
Sarratea Sarratea; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19390. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Mariezcurrena Tellechea; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19391. A bill for the relief of Eugenio 
Arrechea Vertiz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19392. A bill for the relief of Leoncio 
Irigoyen Vicondoa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19393. A bill for the relief of Jose Luis 
Uranga Vizcaya; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 19394. A bill for the relief of Frieder- 
ich Peter Ott; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 19395. A bill for the relief of Maurice 
W. Campton; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 19396. A bill for the relief of Elenita 
Sandil Policarpio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19397. A bill for the relief of Con- 
cordia Alcaraz Sandel; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 19398. A bill for the relief of Marta 
Elena Alvarez Flores; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19399. A bill for the relief of Chin Lin; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 19400. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
Shung-Tsit Chan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19401. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Martin Hipolito; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19402. A bill for the relief of Johanna 
Hermine Schwarz Verbeek; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19403. A bill for the relief of Shih-Lo 
Yeh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 19404. A bill for the relief of Hsian 
Rong Tzen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

ELR. 19405. A bill for the relief of Abraham 
Glick; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19406. A bill for the relief of Edwin 
Haile Harris; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

H.R. 19407. A bill for the relief of Chul Kio 
Suh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19408. A bill for the relief of Fabian 
Tolete and his wife, Paz D. Tolete; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 19409. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
George F. Scott and his wife, Margaret Ann 
Scott; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R. 19410. A bill for the relief of Rainer 
Johannes Kronenfeld; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
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included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 


A. Charles D, Ablard, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $92.05. 

A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $16,549.41. E. (9) $8,082.62. 

A. John R. Ale, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. Herbert F. Alfrey, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $404. E. (9) $21.50. 

A. American Civil Liberties Union, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,476.92. E. $4,476.92. 
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A. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $5,645.61. E. (9) $5,645.61. 


A. American Gas Association, Inc., 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
A. American Humane Association, 5351 


South Roslyn Street, Englewood, Colo. 

E. (9) $1,500. 

A. American Landowners Association, Post 
Office Box 294, Route No, 1, Harpers Ferry, 
W. Va. 

D. (6) $33. E. (9) $406.14. 

A. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $515. E. (9) $23.76. 

A. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1025 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $750. 

A. Robert E. Ansheles, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Consolidated International Trading 
Corp., 180 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $81.62. 

A. The Arthritis Foundation, 1212 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,227.76. 

A. Association of Mutual Fund Plan Spon- 
sors, Inc., 50 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $25,468. E. (9) $25,584.91. 

A. A. V. Atkinson, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,981.57. 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Davis M. Batson, 611 Madison Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Ethyl Corp., 611 Madison Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Ernest H. Benson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Wáy 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich, 

D. (6) $6,000. 
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A. Helen W. Berthelot, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $4,413.21. 

A. W. G. Blewett, 301 North Memorial 
Drive, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Peabody Coal Co., 301 North Memorial 
Drive, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Bloch, Hall, Hawkins & Owens, Post 
Office Box 4349, Macon, Ga. 

B. Burtz- Durham Construction Co., Inc., 
East Point, Ga., Continental Casualty Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $20. 

A. J. Wiley Bowers, 825 Pioneer Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Assocla- 
tion, 325 Pioneer Building, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

A. E. Fontaine Broun, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

E. (9) $27.19. 

A. James E. Bryan, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Blue Shield 
Plans, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,626.96. 

A. Bulgarian Claims Committee, 2 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $110. E. (9) $25.46. 

A. Dr. Lowell A. Burkett, 1025 15th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Vocational Association, 1025 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Charles S. Burns, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $584.50: E. (9) $651.36. 

A. Dan L. Butler, 400 Walker Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Harold K Howe, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Automatic Merchandising Association, 
400 Walker Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Dan L Butler, 400 Walker Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Harold K. Howe, on behalf of the Out- 
door Power Equipment Institute, Inc., 400 
Walker Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Monroe Butler, 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of 
the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. A., 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald E. Channell, 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $30. 

A, Albert T. Church, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A, Citizens Foreign Aid Committee, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $239.34. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $104.38. 


— 
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A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, Committee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 

A, James F. Collins, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Iron & Steel Institute, 150 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) 8125. 

A. The Committee for Study of Revenue 
8 0 Financing, 55 Liberty Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) 818,000. E. (9) $13,169.57. 

A. Bernard J. Conway, 211 East Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

B. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,750.03. 

A, Allan D, Cors, 1629 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. 


A. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
29 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

A. Paul L. Courtney, 1725 K Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $300, 

A. P. H. Croft, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $77.42. 

A. Francis D. ‘Cronin, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. H. C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. J. A. Crowder, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. John R. Dalton, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. Michael P. Daniels, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington. 
D.C. 


A. Charles A. Darnell, 3129 Brereton Court, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

B. Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. F. Gibson Darrison, Jr., 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pennsylvania-New York Central Trans- 
portation Co., 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Transit Systems, Inc,, Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $1,250. 
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A, Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Guild of Prescription Opticians, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A, Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Oceanic Properties, Inc., Post Office Box 
2780, Honolulu, Hawaii, 

D. (6) 83,750. 


A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,800, 


723 Washington 


A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C. I. T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Export 
Agency Division, Calcutta, India. 

A. Vincent A. Demo, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. New York Committee of International 
Committee of Passenger Lines, 25 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Ray Denison, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, p15 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,108. E. (9) $441.35. 

A. Franklin W. Denius, Post Office Box 
1148, Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Electric Service Co., Post Office 
Box 970, Fort Worth, Tex.; Dallas Power & 
Light Co., Dallas, Tex., and Texas Power & 
Light Co., Post Office Box 6331, Dallas Tex. 

E. (9) $353.24. 

A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1100 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $563.14. 

A. Alfred Edwall, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. : 

B. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,124.98, 

A. George V. Egge, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1260 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Carl Elliott, 1330 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, American Vocational Association, Inc.. 
1025 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750, 

A. Myles W. English, 202 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.O. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, Inc., 
202 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A, Ethyl Corp., 611 Madison Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,996.25. 

A. William J. Fannin, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 

A. Arthur Fefferman, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. Firearms Lobby of America, 415 Second 
Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

A. Morley E. Fox, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Central Arizona Project Association, 1124 
Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 
E. (9) $135.50, 


A. Charles A. Francik, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 

D. (6) $420. 


A. Robert W. Frase, 1820 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. and American 
Educational Publishers Institute, 432 Park 
Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $4,265. 


A. Owen V. Frisby, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $215. E. (9) $356.05. 


A. Ernest Giddings, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons and National Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

E. (9) $2,145.48. 

A. Royce L. Givens, 224 Seventh Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Conference of Police Asso- 
ciations, 224 Seventh Street SE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $5,542, E. (9) $2,357.06, 

A. John Goldsum, Post Office Box 1148, 
Austin, Tex. 

B, Texas Electric Service Co., Post Office 
Box 970, Fort Worth, Tex.; Dallas Power & 
Light Co., Dallas, Tex., and Texas Power & 
Light Co., Post Office Box 6331, Dallas, Tex. 

E. (9) $180.17. 

A. William G. Greif, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Meade, Johnson & Co., Evansville, Ind. 

A. Fred J. Greiner, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Evaporated Milk Association, 910 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John F. Griner, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $7,579.94. E. (9) $2,655.77. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 100 Indiána Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $418.65. 


A. Wilfred H. Hall, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1701 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $437.50. 

A. William B. Harman, Jr., 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $270. 


A. F. Donald Hart, 605 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Clifford J. Harvison, 1616 P Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Eugene B. Hayden, Jr., 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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B. Crop Quality Council, 828 Midland Bank 


Building, Minnapolis, Minn. 
D. (6) $4,800. E. (9) $759.60. 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $1,890.69. 


A. Noel Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


D. (6) 845. 
A. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 1735 K Street 
NW., W. D.C. 


B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Carey W. Hilliard, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Was n. D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers“ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8404. E. (9) $24. 

A, Harold K. Howe, 734 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Automatic Merchandising As- 
sociation, 400 Walker Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Harold K. Howe, 734 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Outdoor Power Equipment Institute, 
Inc., 400 Walker Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Philip A. Hutchinson, Jr., 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW.,; Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $2,472. 

A. Insurance Company of North America, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $10,667.63. 

A. Ralph K. James, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $440.. E. (9) $25.20. 


A. Philip F. Jehle, 300 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, 
1500 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Francis M, Judge, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 

A. Jerome J, Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. 

A. George J. Knaly, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000.06. 


A. Keith R. Knoblock, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. John H. Kostmayer, 120 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 
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B. Association of Mutual Fund Plan Spon- 
sors, Inc., 50 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. John J, Long, 1730 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America, 1730 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $2,330.87. 

A. Mrs, Judith Nies McFadden, 120 Mary- 
land Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 120 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $32,275.34. E. (9) $12,263.01. 


A. John S. MeLees, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Chamber of the U.S.A. 

A. McClure & Trotter, 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Coca-Cola Co., Post Office Drawer 
1784, Atlanta, Ga. 


1100 Connecticut 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Estate of Lenora B. Hopkins, Security 
= Co., Security Trust Building, Miami, 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. International Packers, Limited, 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) 8100.17. 
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A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

A. Mrs. Barbara D. McGarry, 20 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. and the sub- 
committee Bipartisan Citizens Committee for 
Federal Aid for Public Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education, 2107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ian R, MacGowan, 1001 RCA Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1001 
RCA Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $250. 

A. William F. McManus, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $325. 

A. Ben J. Man, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,153.92. E. (9) $180.68. 
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A. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2,610.77. 

A. Albert E. May, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) 8436. E. (9) $17.81. 

A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America, 2800 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $4,615. E. (9) 8490. 


A. Anthony Mazzocchi, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union, 1840 California Street, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $227.50. 
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A. Carl J. Megel, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Teachers, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $8,800. 

A. Ellis E. Meredith, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Apparel Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 2000 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $2,950. 

A. Lawrence C. Merthan, 1735 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Midland Cooperative Dairy Association, 
Shawano, Wis., and Box 128, Cazenovia, N.Y. 

A. Midwest Federal Savings & Loan, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. Miller Associates, Inc., 2011 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Music Publishers’ Association, 
Inc., 460 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $425. 

A. Lester F. Miller, 1750 Pennsylvania Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $404. E. (9) 823.40. 


A. Robert H. Miller, 402 Solar Building 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Tenneco, Inc., Post Office Box 2611, 
Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) 876.58. 

A. Thomas F. Mitchell, 1735 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, Georgia-Pacific Corp., Box 311, Portland, 


reg. 

E. (9) $229.87. 

A. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $2,142.95. 


A. Joseph E. Moody, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. Carlos Moore, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Jo V, Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Humane Association, Post Of- 
fice Box 1266, Denver, Colo, 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Curtis Morris, 1725 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. John J. Murphy, Jr., 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers In- 
ternational Union of America, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,926. E. (9) $367.13. 


A. Michah H. Naftalin, 1330 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Ethyl Corp., 611 Madison Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. John J. Nangle, 811 Watergate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Association of Independent 
Insurers, 30 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) 8775. 

A. National Association of Blue Shield 
Plans, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $1,626.96. 

A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,728.45. E. (9) $14,403.67. 

A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 96 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $459.97. 

A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $557,401.27. E. (9) $11,051.23. 

A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 155 East Superior Street, Chicago, 
III., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.c. 

E. (9) $10,679.20. 

A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. v., and 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D, (6) $2,826. E. (9) $2,826. 

A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

E. (9) 6424.58. 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $431,867.71. E. (9) $11,689.34, 

A. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C 

E. (9) $5,072.45. 


A. National Cystic Fibrosis Research Foun- 
dation, 202 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $833.33. 


A. National Farmers Organization, 720 
Davis Avenue, Corning, Iowa. 

E. (9) $7,697.59. 

A. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $27,205.50. E. (9) $1,970.08. 

A. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1701 K 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,546.26. E. (9) $4,384.59. 


A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associ- 
ation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $960. E. (9) $8,778. 


A. John A. Nevius, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Mutual Fund Plan Spon- 
sors, Inc., 50 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $8,310. E. (9) $268.52. 


A. Stanley D. Noble, 29 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
29 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

A. John A, Overholt, 10400 Connecticut 
Avenue, Kensington, Md., and 1106 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Q Street, NW., Washington, 
D. O 


D. (6) $2,125. 

A. J. Allen Overton, Jr., 1100 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,200. 
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A. Walter Page, Box 128, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


A. The Potomac Basin Federation, in care 
of John R, Moulton RFD 1, Charles Town, 
W. Va. 

D. (6) $297.50. E. (9) $317.09. 

A. James H. Rademacher, 100 Indiana 
Avenue NW., Washington D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500, 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Sea-Land Service, Inc., Post Office Box 
1050, Elizabeth, N.J. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $348. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. South Atlanta & Caribbean Line, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200, 


A. Ragan & Mason, 9 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Stimson Lumber Co., Post Office Box 68, 
Forest Grove, Oreg. 

D. (6) $1,000, 

A, James A. Ransford, 1706 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Getty Ou Co. 


A. Sydney C. Reagan, 6815 Prestonshire, 
Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 6815 Prestonshire, Dallas, Tex. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Recreational Vehicle Institute, Inc., 62-A 
Keeler Building, Grand Rapids, Mich, 

E. (9) $1,675.40. 

A. Retired Officers Tax Credit Committee, 
Post Office Box 1965, Annapolis, Md. 

D. (6) $40. E. (9) $119.80. 


A. Theron J, Bice, il. 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D 

B. . Oil Co., 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
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A. John Riley, 1625 L Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $15.76. 


A. Carl Roberts, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, National Retired Teachers Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

E. (9) $750 

A. John P. Roche, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $500. E. (9) $210. 


A. Nathaniel H. Rogg, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $53.98. 

A. John F. Rolph III, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenuc, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. James S. Rubin, 1346 Connecticut 


Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons and National Retired Teachers Associ- 
ation. 

E. (9) $663.80. 
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A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Business Press, 205 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,168.49. 


A. William H. Scheick, 1735 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 


A. Stanley W. Schroeder, 1100 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A, Ronald C. Seeley, 1357 Nicolet Place, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. James R. Sharp, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Fur Merchants’ Association, 
224 West 30th Street, New York, N.Y., 
and Scandinavian Fur Farm Organizations, 
Langagervej 60, Olostrup, Denmark. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $2,865.36. 


A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $575. 


A. W. A. Smallwood, 1925 K Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $4,508.81. 


A. James E. Smith, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $550. 


A. Milan D. Smith, 1133 20th Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 


Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. W. Byron Sorrell, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,025. E. (9) $117.95. 


A. W. Byron Sorrell, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., W. m, D.C. 

B. Recreational Vehicle Institute, Inc., 
62-A Keeler Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $175.40. 

A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $423.29. 
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A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 6815 > Tex. 

D. (6) 8150. E. (9) 8150. 

A. Chester S. Stackpole, 605 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Inc., 


A. Roy H. Stanton, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,909.10. E. (9) $125.30. 

A. Melvin L. Stark, 1001 RCA Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1001 
RCA Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $250. 


A. Eugene L. Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. World Trade Committee of Parts Divi- 
sion, Electronic Industries Association, 2001 
I Street NW., W: n, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $7.80. 

A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW. Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Philip W. Stroupe, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. O. Austin Sutherland, 1616 P Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Rev. Charles C. Talley, 3 High Street, 
Waterford, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
III. 

A. William C. Taylor, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern Pine Industry Committee. 

E. (9) $152.24. 


— 


A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,453. 

A. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,874.40. E. (9) $4,451.38. 


A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $675. E. (9) $675. 
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A. John M. Vansant, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
oo Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


A. Mrs. Lois W. Van Valkenburgh, 1673 
Preston Road, Alexandria, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $52.50. E. (9) $8. 

A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $245. E. (9) $23.76. 

A. Veterans of World War I, USA, Inc., 40 
G Street NE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Wald, Harkrader & Rockefeller, 1225 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Insurance Company of North America, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Harold S. Walker, Jr., 605 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Washington Consulting Service, 1435 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American tional Therapy Asso- 
ciation, 251 Park Avenue South, New York, 


N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,749.99. E. (9) $1,487. 


A. E. E. Webster, 400 First Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $4,068.05. 

A. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $126,117. E. (9) $176.65. 

A. Don White, 3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, 
Va. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $1,031.25. E. (9) $76.40. 


A. Thomas D. Wilcox, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Association, 
635 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $549.50. 


A. World Trade Committee of Parts Divi- 
sion, Electronic Industries Association, 2001 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,357.80. E. (9) $1,357.80. 

A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE One Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Copies WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN X“ BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” Report (“Registration”): To “register,” place an X“ below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT; To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an &“ below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page 3,“ and the rest of such pages should be 4,“ “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


(Mark one square only) 


NOTE ON ITEM “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item B“) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
employee“ is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”’.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an employer“, write “None” in answer to Item “B”, 

(b) SEPARATE Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE ON Item B. —Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as employers“ —is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EmMpLoyer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None.“ 


NOTE ON ITEM CW. — (a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,“ as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” The term legislation“ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(e) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 


E place an X“ in the box at the 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
Coun (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 
4. If this is a Preliminary“ Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and E“ on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. 


AFFIDAVIT 
{Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 
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Norte on Irem D.“ — (a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution“ 
Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir THIS Report Is FOR aN EMPLOYER.—(i) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(ili) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir THIS Report Is For AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and D 12“ (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under D 13” and D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item B“ on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 
1. . 8 88 Dues and assessments (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
3 È 5 8 o ace e ee of 8 n 13. Have there been such contributors? 
(i RTTP F S nted or duplicated matter received as a „ 
3 “Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter Please answer “yes” OF “NOs eee 
5. EI Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
ye eee ae eee Tora for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5”) days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 
T. $-------- Received during previous Quarters of calendar year Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
OLS wma Ans page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount™ and “Name and 
8. $.------- ToraL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6 Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
and 7) period is March 81, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
Loans Received such tabulation in accordance with the following example; 
“ane term 5 5 a... loan. 8 Pica 302(a). Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
8 oral now owed to others on account of loans “ ” 
10, 0 Borrowed from others during this Quarter 1,500 Be. 3 ; . New York, NY 7 729.8. 
1175838 Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,500. Inn Doe. 1621 Blank Bidg. New York, N.Y. 


$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2611 Doe Bldg., Chicago, III. 


12: ccnaeee “Expense money” and Reimbursements received this = arse 
Quarter $3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE ON Item “E”.—(a) In General. The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 
302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write None“ in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others 
2.5 Public relations and advertising services “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a. loan. .”’—Sec. 302 (b). 
. ToTaL now owed to person filing 
. Susu Jy ‘wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 1 Lent to others during this Quarter 
1”) 14), 8250-200 Repayment received during this Quarter 
8. . Gifts or contributions made during Quarter ere cL ormenanait 1 610 or M 
i pients of Expenditures o or More 
n Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
cost on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
8. U Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc. approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
. ( pp ) expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
6. $-------- Telephone and telegraph or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
To ee Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
8.0 ase All other expenditures Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 


$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 


9. $2522: Tora for this Quarter (Add “1” through “g”) Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 


“Marshbanks Bill.” 
10. OSes Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year $2,400.00 7-15,8-15,9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
IA Washington, D.C—Public relations 
EON e, Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 5 ne eee 
and “10") $4,150.00 TOTAL 
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A. Charles D. Ablard, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $331.44. 


A. Ad Hoc Committee of the Construction 
Industry Advancement Funds, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Clarence G. Adamy, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,812.50. E. (9) $5,812.50. 

A. Air Traffic Control Association, Inc., 
ARBA Building, 525 School Street SW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


O. 

D. (6) $13,178.46. E. (9) $13,173.46. 

A. John R. Ale, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $210. 


211 East 


A. Mrs, Donna Allen, 3306 Ross Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Committee to Abolish HUAC, 
555 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $1,040. E. (9) $1,505.17. 


A. Kenneth D. Allen, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $16.50. E. (9) $4.19. 

A. Louis J. Allen. 

B. Tennessee Railroad Association, 916 
Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

A. Nicholas E. Allen & Merrill Armour, 444 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $58.84. 


A. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. American Aniline Products, Inc., 25 Mc- 
Lean Boulevard, Paterson, N.J. 
E. (9) $2,007.35. 


A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. The American Beekeeping Federation, 
Minco, Okla. 

D. (6) $3,695.82. E. (9) $4,477.46. 

A. American Cancer Society, 219 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $8,099.19. 

A. The American College of Radiology, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,027.92. E. (9) $2,027.92. 

A. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, II., and 
425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $37,624. E. (9) $37,624, 


— 


A. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
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gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $38,528.27. 

A. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $13,912.88. E. (9) $13,912.88. 

A. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Humane Association, 
South Roslyn Street, Englewood, Colo. 

E. (9) $1,500. 
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A. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $1,650. 


A. American Insurance Association, 85 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $10,593.63. E. (9) $10,593.63. 


A. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,263.51. E. (9) $3,123.60. 

A. American Justice Association, Inc., De- 
fense Highway, Gambrills, Md. 

D. (6) $2. E. (9) $2. 

A. American Life Convention, 211 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $721.50. E. (9) $38.96. 

A. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $15,685.84. 

A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $3,577.54. 

A. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $340. 

A, American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $56,379, E. (9) $6,153. 

A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,791.90 E. (9) $10,791.90. 

A. American Optometric Association, care 
of J. C. Tumblin, O.D., 8436 Broadway NE., 
Knoxville, Tenn, 

D. (6) $4,541.43. E. (9) $4,541.43. 


A. American Paper Institute, Inc., 260 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. and the 
subcommittee Bipartisan Citizens Commit- 
tee for Federal Aid for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 2104 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $1,632.25. E. (9) $537.91. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,171. E. (9) $10,623. 

A. American Podiatry Association, 3301 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,459.72 

A. American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $5,908.67. 
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A. American Stockyards Association, 1712 
I Street NW, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $900. 

A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, in care of E. C. Connor, 224 Ellington 
Road, Longmeadow, Mass. 

D. (6) $80.61. 


A. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
ne Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 

O. 

D. (6) $14,612.76. E. (9) $14,612.76. 

A. American Transit Association, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $6,461. 

A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $26,052.18. 

A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $285. 

A. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) 83,455.58. E. (9) 83,455.58. 


A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
gh National Bank Building, Montgomery, 

a. 

A. William C. Anderson, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,687.50, E. (9) $83.40. 


A. Arkansas Railroad Association, 1100 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class one railroads operating in and 
through the State of Arkansas. 

D. (6) $187. E. (9) $842.96. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $2,231.50. 
A. The Arthritis Foundation, 1212 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,299.52. 

A. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Newark, N. J. 


A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $287.50. E. (9) $287.50. 

A. Association of American Raliroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $11,574.02. 


A. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Association on Japanese Textile Imports, 
Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $2,000. 

A. Association of Mutual Fund Plan 
lai Inc., 50 East 42d Street, New York, 


D. (6) $19,524.50. E. (9) $15,297.26. 


A. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $335. 
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A. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, III 

D. (6) $350. 

A. A. V. Atkinson, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K. Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $4,173.79. 


A. Atlanta Committee for Democratic Re- 
publican Independent Voter Education, 2540 
Lakewood Avenue SW., Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $13,155. E. (9) $10,736.88. 


A. Atlantic Richfield Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. (9) $300. 


A. Robert L. Augenblick, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $4. 


A. Richard W. Averill, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, care 
of J. C. Tumblin, OP., 4836 Broadway NE., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $301. 


A. Michael H. Bader, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Harry S. Baer, 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Aerospace Services Association, 
1725 DeSales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,338.36. 

A. John C, Bagwell, 723 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


A. Donald Baldwin, Cafritz Building, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Northern Pacific Railway Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., Great Northern Railway Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co., Chicago, II. 

E. (9) $326.12. 

A. Ernest L. Barcella, Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. John Barnard, Jr., 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Was D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Co’s., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $265. E. (9) $17.19. 

A. Irvin L. Barney, Room 820, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,600. 

A. A. Wesley Barthelmes, 2133 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Insurance Company of North America 
and Life Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 

D. (6) $468.80. E. (9) $354.48. 
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A. Eugene T. Bartkowiak, 3829 W Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Polish 
Americans, Inc., 3829 W Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. James P. Bass, 1101 17th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Ross Bass Associates, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., W. D.C. 

B. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,250. 


A. Roy Battles, 917 Cafritz Building, 1625 


(oces), 917 Cafritz Building, Weshington, 


A. Mrs. Dita Davis Beard, ITT Building, 
1707 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., ITT Building, 1707 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,850. E. (9) $5,815. 

A. Donald S. Beatie, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. John H. Beidler. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,135. E. (9) $467.26. 

A. James F. Bell, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $315.85. 

A. Ernest H. Benson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Reed A. Benson, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The John Birch Society, Inc., 395 Con- 
cord Avenue, Belmont, Mass. 


A. Berlack, Israels & Liberman, 26 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

B. General Public Utilities Corp., 80 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $10.70. 

A. Helen W. Berthelot, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,997.18. 

A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,785. E. (9) $386.75. 


A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Sidney W. Bishop, 85 John Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Insurance Association, 85 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $400. 
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A. John H. Bivins, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C 

D. (6) $690. 


A. Wm. Rhea Blake, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $403.86. E. (9) $336.02. 

A. Joel D. Blackmon, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. William Blum, Jr., 1815 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
ope Financing, 55 Liberty Street, New York, 

. 

D. (6) $3,620. E. (9) $2,529.27. 

A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross, Diamond & 
Gordon, 245 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
re ae Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,250. 


A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Co. Institute, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 161 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill 

D. (6) $350. 


A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $132.25. 


A. G. Stewart Boswell, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1501 Johnson Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $1,116.67. E. (9) $136.02. 

A. Samuel E. Boyle, 428 South Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,360.11. E. (9) $262.88. 

A. Col. A. A. Brackett, 1 Constitution Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States, 1 Constitution Avenue NE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Charles N. Brady, 1712 & Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph E. Brady, Room 122, Sheraton 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. National Coordinating Committee of the 
Beverage Industry. 

A. Charles R. Bragg, 90 Stony Corners 
Circle, Avon, Conn. 

B. Northeast Utilities Service Co., 176 Cum- 
berland Avenue, Wethersfield, Conn. 

E. (9) $1,955.55. 

A. A. Marvin Braverman, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Motors Corp., 14250 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $66,666.66. 
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A. Parke C. Brinkley, The Madison Build- 
ing, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $5.50. 


A. Wally Briscoe. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 1634 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $135. E. (9) $16.50, 


A. Florence I. Broadwell, 1737 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,326.40. E. (9) $494.46. 

A. David A. Brody, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
315 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) app. $250. 


A. W. S. Bromley, 605 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood. Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Del Monte Corp., 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $500. (9) $50. 


A. Joseph P. Brosnan, 9160 Springhill 
Lane, Greenbelt, Md. 

B. Air Force Sergeants Association, 1501 
Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $20,880.94. E. (9) $20,880.94. 


A. E. Fontaine Broun, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Man-Made Fiber Producers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) 844.47. 


A. J. D. Brown, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ebasco. Industries Inc., 2 Rector Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $812.50. 


A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. General Public Utilities Corp., 80 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $450. 


A. Robert J. Brown, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (8) $47. 

A. Robert W. Bruce, 140 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
140 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 


Calif. 
D. (6) $306. E. (9) $272. 


A. Lyman L. Bryan, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $6.95. E. (9) $24.42. 


A. George S. Buck, Jr., Post Office Box 12285, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. Bulgarian Claims Committee, in care 
of Chaco Chace, Dreyfus & Co., 2 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $34.82. 


A. George S. Bullen. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, 15th 
Street and New York Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. George J. Burger. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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A. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, Ky. 
D. (6) $14,654.03. E. (9) $425. 


A. Mrs. Margot Burman, 
Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Committee to Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
555 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles. 
Calif. 

E. (9) 814. 


A. George B. Burnham, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burnham 
Chemical Co,, 132 Third Street NE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) 8240. 


A, George Burnham, U.S, Steel Corp., 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Steel Corp., 525 William Penn Place. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $875, E. (9) $585. 

A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Penn, 
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A. Hollis W. Burt, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $75, 


A. Herbert H. Butler, 438 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 438 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $406, 

A. Monroe Butler, 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of 
the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Robert B. Byrnes, 1514 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
2403 East 75th Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Charles G, Caffrey, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute Inc,, 1501 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $760.20. E. (9) $160. 


A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $890. 


A. Donald L. Calvin, 11 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 
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B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $175.38. 


A. Charles A. Campbell, 1615 Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A, 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Marvin Caplan. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,002. E. (9) $109.43. 

A. Ronald A. Capone, room 505, the Far- 
ragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of European Shipowners, 
30-32 St. Mary Ave, London, E.C: 3, England. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $348.48. 

A. Michael H. Cardozo, 1521 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Law Schools, 
righ adti Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Philip Carlip, 650 Fourth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

B. District 2, Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Aenea 650 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $103.40. 

A. Philip Carlip, 675 Fourth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

B. Seafarers International Union, 
Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,320. 
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A. Col. John T. Carlton, 1 Constitution 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 1 Constitution Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Braxton B. Carr, 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
wes 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 


D. (6) $2,917. E. (9) $149.25. 

A. Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 8323 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Blue Allan Carstenson. ; 

B..The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo., 
1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,846.27. E. (9) $223.06. 


A, Eugene C. Carusi, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Ralph E. Casey, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,875. E. (9) $702.54. 


A. E. Michael Cassady, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 
South Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Francis R. Cawley, 15th and H Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Agricultural Publishers Association, 15th 
and H Streets NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $100.39. 
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A. Central Arizona Project Association, 
1124 Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 
D. (6) $9,509.40. E. (9) $32,170.79. 


A. Col, Joseph L, Chabot, 1 Constitution 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 1 Constitution Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Chapman, DiSalle & Friedman, 932 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners, 5727 Blake 
Road, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $202.65. 


A. Chapman, DiSalle & Friedman, 932 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Committee for the Re- 
cording Arts, 9300 Wilshire Boulevard, Bey- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

E. (9) $43.38. 


A. Chapman, DiSalle & Friedman, 932 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Newspaper Committee for a Free and 
Competitive Press, 33 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $63.96. 


A, Chapman, DiSalle & Friedman, 932 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., 260 West Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,031.25. E. (9) 658.72. 


A. James W. Chapman. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,625. 

A. A. H. Chesser, 400 First Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

E. (9) $200. 


A, The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,146.41. E. (9) $5,309.14. 

A. Edwin Christianson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America (National Farm- 
ers Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, 
Colo., and 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $35. E: (9) $155.35. 

A. Lowell T. Christison, 1026 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Optometric Association, care 
of J. C. Tumblin, O., 4836 Broadway NE. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $259. E. (9) $134.08. 

A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. V. 

D. (6) $31,736.96. E. (9) 847. 

A. Allen Clark, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Earl W. Clark. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,294. E. (9) $61.15. 

A, James E. Clark, Jr., 1303 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert M. Clark, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III. 
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A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, Post Office Box 13125, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $175. E. (9) $3,298.53. 

A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
(CCBS), 917 Cafritz Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $89.85. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Tobacco Co, 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Philip Morris, Inc. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


A, Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc. 

A. David Cohen. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $3,718. E. (9) 8267.15. 

A. Edwin S. Cohen, 26 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $15. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Own- 
ers, Inc., 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, 
N.Y, 

A. Willlam J. Colley. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Collier, Shannon & Rill, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600: 
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A. Collier, Shannon & Rill, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Footwear Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $275. 

A. Collier, Shannon & Rill, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Tool and Stainless Steel Industry Com- 
mittee, in care of the Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa, 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $450. 

A. James F. Collins, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Iron & Steel Institute, 150 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $125. 

A. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
jestic Building, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $1,446.82. 


- 


A. Committee for Automobile Excise Tax 
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Repeal, Farragut Building, 900 17th Street 


NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $211.07. 


A. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public Financ- 
ing, in care of John M. Maxwell, 50 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 


A. Committee for a Free Cotton Market, 
Inc., 1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $1,309.90. 


A, Paul B. Comstock, 1812 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1812 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A, Raymond F. Conkling, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $176.85. 

A. Howard M. Conner, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,042.50. E. (9) $1,085.67. 


A. John D. Conner, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 161 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert J. Connor, Jr., 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ay- 
enue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $230. 


A. Paul R. Conrad, 491 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) 8230.47. 


A. Harry N. Cock, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. The National Waterways Conference. 


A, Eileen D. Cook, 200 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) 862.24. 

A, Edward Cooper. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., World Center Building, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C; 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


A. Joshua W. Cooper, 626 South Lee Street, 


Alexandria, Va. 

B. Portsmouth-Kittery Armed Services 
Committee, Inc., Post Office Box 1128, Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

D. (6) 83,750. E. (9) $1,809.67. 

A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries, 1477 West 
Pender Street, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 

D. (6) $3,000. : 

A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Footwear Division, Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., 444 Madison Avè- 
nue, New York, N. T. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $62.45. 


A. Darrell Coover, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 585 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $587.61. 
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A. Allan D. Cors, 1629 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. 

A. Thomas A. Cosgrove, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $78. 

A. Council for a Livable World, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O, 

D. (6) $28,779.29. E. (9) $30,704.20. 

A. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 29 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $480.47. E. (9) $480.47. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C, 

B. Linen Supply Association of America, 
975 Arthur Godfrey Road, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 


A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Corn Millers Federation, 1030 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A, Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Associa- 
tion, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

A. Paul L. Courtney, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Eugene Meyer III, Katharine Graham, 
Frederick S. Beebee, and American Security 
& Trust Co., as trustees under an agreement, 
dated April 25, 1963, between them and Agnes 
E. Meyer. 

D. (6) $700. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. A, P, Moller, 8 Kongens, Nytorv, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Associs- 
tion, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tool, Die & Precision Machin- 
ing Association, 1411 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Wisconsin Corp., Route 3, Box 3747, 
Bainbridge Island, Wash. 


A. Cox, Langford & Brown, 1521 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, Midland Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. W. J. Crawford, Post Office Box 2180, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (a Delaware 
Corp.), Post Office Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

A. P. H. Croft, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. The American Short Line Railroad 
Association, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,174.72. E. (9) $1,174.72. 


A. H. C. Crotty, Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employes, 12050 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A. J. A, Crowder, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Michael B. Crowson, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. J. Steele Culbertson, 1614 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Fish Meal & Oil Association, 
1614 20th Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $87.90. 


A. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
D. (6) $1,849.53. E. (9) $665.50. 


A. John T. Curran, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington 
D. C. 

D. (6) $5,700. E. $2,542.17. 


A. John R. Dalton, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H. Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Importers Association, 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $513.81. E. (9) $513.81. 

A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Chemical Fibers Association, 3, 
3-Chome, Muromachi, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan, 

A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Japan Woolen & Linen Textiles Export- 
ers Association, 4, 4-Chome, Bingomachi, 
Higashiku, Osaka, Japan, 

A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Vorort des schweizerischen Handels- 
und Industrie-Vereins, Borsenstrasse 26, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

A. Charles A. Darnell, 3129 Brereton Court, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

B. Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


A. John C. Datt, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,062.50. E. (9) $44.91. 

A. Aled P. Davies, 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $249.76. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Chicago & North Western Railway Co., 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, III. 
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B. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe 


Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Ho- 
man Avenue, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $426.61. 


1 North Lasalle 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
5 B. D.C. Transit System, Inc., Washington, 

C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B, Guild of Prescription Opticians, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington, Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Air Transport Association, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington, Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. C. I. T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Export 
Agency Division, Calcutta, India. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. V. I. Gift & Fashion Shop Association, 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 


A. Charles W. Day, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $209. E. (9) $168.35, 

A. Michael B. Deane, 611 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Meat Importers Council, Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 


A. Debevoise, Liberman & Corben, Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Northeast Utilities Service Co., 
Cumberland Avenue, Wethersfield, Conn. 

D. (6) $2,457. E. (9) $22.84. 
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A. Tony T. Dechant. 


B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo., 
and 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $204.48. 

A. L. E. Deilke, 163-165 Center Street, 
Winona, Minn. 

B. The Interstate Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. L. E. Deilke, 163-165 Center Street, Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Co’s., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. John deLaittre, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,250. E. (9) $3,492. 

A. James J. Delaney, Jr., 1003 Lancaster 
Drive, Anchorage, Alaska. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Ronald W. DeLucien, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) 8225. 

A. Vincent A. Demo, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. New York Committee of International 
Committee of Passenger Lines, 25 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. 


A. Ray Denison, 815 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,108. E. (9) $462.24. 

A. Franklin W. Denius, Post Office Box 
1148, Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Electric Service Co., Post Office 
Box 970, Fort Worth, Tex., Dallas Power & 
Light Co., Dallas, Tex., and Texas Power & 
Light Co., Post Office Box 6331, Dallas, Tex. 

E. (9) $914.96. 


A. Max A. Denney, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Leslie E, Dennis, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 

D. (6) $2,375. E. (9) $717.45. 


A. Steven B. Derounian, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Courier Corp., 222-17 Northern 
Boulevard, Bayside, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $140. 


A. Steven B. Derounian, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amperex Electronic Corp., 230 Duffy 
Avenue, Hicksville, N.Y. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $217. 


A. Steven B. Derounian, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Town of Hempstead, Town Hall, Hamp- 


stead, N.Y. 
D. (6) $325. E. (9) $210. 


A. Lloyd J. Derrickson, 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Russell C. Derrickson, 4000 Cathedral 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Responsive Environments Corp., 1707 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $320. 


A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $360. E. (9) $67.29. 


A. George S. Dietrich, 1741 DeSales Street 


NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 


Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 


NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Department of Water Resources, State 
of California, Post Office Box 388, Sacramento, 


Calif, 
D. (6) $2,182.93. E. (9) $157.93. 
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A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
Post Office Box 15830, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,082.79, E. (9) 632.79. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillion, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Yuba County Water Agency, Marysville, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $1,219.87. E. (9) $19.87. 

A. Disabled American Veterans, National 
Service Headquarters, 1221 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

D. (6) $13,153.83. E. (9) 62,022.74. 

A. Robert H. Distelhorst, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
211 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $487.50. E. (9) $5.25. 


A. William H. Dodds, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace & Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America (UAW), 8000 East Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich, 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $179.96. 

A. Paul R. M. Donelan, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

A. C. L. Dorson, Room 1128,, Warner Build- 
ing, 501 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, Room 
1128, Warner Building, 501 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,233.38. 


A. David L. Dougherty, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $12.75. 


A. Leonard K. Dowiak, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 221 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $175. 


A. Franklin B. Dryden, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc. 


A. Evelyn Dubrow, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,715.44. E. (9) $1,773.23. 

A. William DuChessi, 1126 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, AFL- 
CIO, 99 University Place, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $918.74. E. (9) $75. 

A. J. D. Durand, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $335. 

A. Robert G. Dwyer, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Anaconda Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. William B. Edgerton, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,100. 
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A. Alfred Edwall, 25 Louisiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,124.98. 

A. George V. Egge, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

A. Milton Eisenberg, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, Dominium International, Inc., 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

A. John Doyle Elliott, 5500 Quincy Street, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

D. (6) $2,730.69. E. (9) $3,124.51. 

A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Warren G. Elliott, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,354.38. 


A. Dorothy A. Elisworth, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D. (6) 82,855.70. E. (9) $641.13. 

A. Perry R. Ellsworth, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Jewelers of America, Inc., 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,100. 


A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Coachella Valley County Water District, 
Coachella, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,290. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 111 North Hope Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,600. 


A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District. 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif, 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee, 909 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,890. 


A. James C. England, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $21.30. 


A. Myles W. English, 202 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 202 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Grover W. Ensley, 200 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,640. E. (9) $278. 

A. John D, Fagan, 200 Maryland Avenue 


NE., Washington, D.C. 
B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 


States. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $22.50. 

A. Clinton M. Fair, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $4,108. E. (9) $211.78. 


A. William J. Fannin, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. A., 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. The Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo., 
and 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $47,245.99. E. (9) $27,183.74. 

A, Joseph G. Feeney, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $300. 

A. Arthur S. Fefferman, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 


A. Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, Davis Build- 
ing, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
HA Taxpayers Committee to End Foreign 

A. Maxwell Field, 4575 Prudential Tower, 
Boston, Mass. 

B. New England Footwear Association, 
Inc., 4575 Prudential Tower, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $400. 


A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries of British 
Columbia, 1477 West Pender Street, Van- 
couver 5 B. C., Canada. 

D. (6) $7,200. E. (9) $185. 


A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Joint Committee of Printing and Pub- 
lishing Industries of Canada, Fourth Floor, 
An Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto 12, Can- 
ada. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $39.05. 

A. William J. Flaherty, 122 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

D. (6) $3,983.07. E. (9) $304.20. 


A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C 


B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,450. E. (9) $6.27. 

A. Frank U. Fletcher, 1225 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM Broadcast- 
ers, 45 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Fletcher, Heald, Rowell, Kenehan & 
Hildreth, 1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Association of FM Broadcast- 
ers, 45 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Floyd O. Flom, 260 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 260 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A, Gene Fondren, Post Office Box 192, Tay- 
lor, Tex. 

B. Texas railroads. 

D. (6) $2,222.08. E. (9) $617.46. 


A. Gordon Forbes, 207 Union Depot Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minn. 
D. (6) $500. 


A. James W. Foristel, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,762.50. E. (9) $196.90. 

A, Frederick W. Ford. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 1634 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $417. E. (9) $18. 

A. Charles E. Foster, 900 17th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $275. E. (9) $404.22. 

A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $180. 

A. John G. Fox, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $132.80. 

A. Morley E. Fox, 300 New Jersey Avenue 

E., Washington, D.C. 

B. Central Arizona Project Association, 
1124 Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

D. (6) $113.68. E. (9) $57.75. 

A, Charles A. Francik, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y, 

D. (6) $420. 


A. Walter L. Frankland, Jr., 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $100.63. 


A. Robert W. Frase, 1820 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N. I., and Ameri- 
can Educational Publishers Institute, 432 
Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $3,786.95, 

A. R. Frank Frazier, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) 8900. 


A. James O. Freeman, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B, United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,562.50. E. (9) $87.70. 

A. James H. French, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 161 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Joseph Freni, Jr., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 


tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $750. 


A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $61,863. E. (9) $14,397. 


A. Frank W. Frisk, Jr., 2600 Virginia Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. David C. Fullarton, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $422. 


A. Gadsby & Hannah, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anchor Corp. et al. 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $431.76. 

A. Gadsby & Hannah, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpage, Long Island, N.Y. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $141.94, 

A. Gadsby & Hannah, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Royal Crown Cola Co., Columbus, Ga. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $52.19. 

A. William B. Gardiner, 1221 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring; Ky. 

D. (6) $3,365.38. E. (9) $35.55. 

A. Marion R. Garstang, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation 24 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $2.60. 

A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Gas Supply Committee, 1725 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Aubrey D. Gates, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $170. 


A. General Public Utilities Corp., 80 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Ernest Giddings, 1225 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Retired Teachers Association 
and American Association of Retired Persons. 

E. (9) $1,341.94. 

A, Arthur P. Gildea, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal; Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cineine 
nati, Ohio. 

A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $164.63. 

A. Jay W. Glasmann, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
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B. Employee Relocation Real Estate Ad- 
visory Committee, Inc., 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $1.50. 

A. Glassie, Pewett, Beebe & Shanks, 1819 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) 65. E. (9) $3.58. 

A. Glassie, Pewett, Beebe & Shanks, 1819 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., W. n. D. C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $44.26. 

A. Glenn F. Glezen, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John Goldsum, Post Office Box 1148, 
Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Electric Service Co., Post Office 
Box 970, Fort Worth, Tex.; Dallas Power & 
Light Co., Dallas, Tex., and Texas Power & 
Light Co., Post Office Box 6331, Dallas, Tex. 

E. (9) $457.48. 

A. W. S. Gookin, 112 North Central Avenue. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


A. John A. Gosnell, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,562.52. 

A. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd., 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Florists’ Transworld Delivery Associa- 
1 900 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 

c 


A. Jerry Gould, 1 ‘Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 585 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $127.33. 

A. Government Employes’ Council, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,241.87. E. (9) $4,927.37. 

A. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 500 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $21. 


A, Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 15401 
Detroit Avenue, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $8,171.34. E. (9) $8,171.34. 

A. Cornelius R. Gray, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile 5 1712 
G Street NW., Wunde 


A. George O. Gray, 1625 I Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, International 
Economic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,714.41. 


A. James A. Gray, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Robert K. Gray, Sr., 1735 W Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $93. E. (9) $161.21 
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A. Samuel A. Grayson, 611 Idaho Building, 
Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. Clifford P. Greck, 1826 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Educational Publishers In- 
stitute, 432 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N.Y. 


D. (6) $250. 

A. Ben H. Guill, 2000 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion and American Zinc Co, 


D. (6) $4,100. E. (9) $1,800, 

A. Jerome R. Gulan. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Lester M. Haddad, 5005 Wickett Terrace, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. Committee for the Evaluation of In- 
dustrial Aid Financing, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $11,600. E. (9) $1,017.98. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 


O 

D. (6) $1,294. E. (9) $73.39. 

A, John M. Haire, 61 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $69.14. 


A. Hal H. Hale, 421 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. J, G. Hall, Detroit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,403.83. 

A. Norman S. Halliday, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $825. E. (9) 8225.81. 

A. Thomas A. Halsted, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Council for a Livable World, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National School Supply & Equipment 
Association, 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
III. 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. Tejon Ranch Co., Post Office Box 1560, 


Bakersfield, Calif. 

A, Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Student Aid Funds, Inc., 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) 820. 

A. Carlton B. Hamm, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oceanography Association, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $121.94. 
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A. Robert N. Hampton, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,549.98. E. (9) $120.06. 


A. Edward F. Harding, 140 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
140 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

E. (9) $140. 

A. Franklin Hardinge, Jr., 
worth Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 

B. California Savings & Loan League, 1444 
Wentworth Avenue, Post Office Box R, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $1,069.24. 


A. William E. Hardman, 1411 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tool, Die & Precision Machin- 
ing Association, 1411 K. Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


1444 Went- 


A. Edgar J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Bryce N. Harlow, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. The Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co., 301 
East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $180. 

A. Mrs. Mildred B. Harman, Warner 
Building, Washingtn, D.C. 

B. National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
III 


D. (6) $825. E. (9) $185.39. 


A. William B. Harman, Jr, 1701 K Street 
NW., Washingtn, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $325. E. (9) $23.76. 


A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $6,624.96. E. (9) $238.05. 


1200 17th 


A. Herbert E. Harris II, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,650, 


A. David Hartsough, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Leg- 
8 * 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 


D. (6) $668, 


A. Clifford J. Harvison, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Eugene B, Hayden, Jr., 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Crop Quality Council, 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 

D. (6) $4,800. E. (9) $14.19. 

A. Kit H. Haynes, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,593.75. E. (9) $82.70. 
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A. Hays & Hays, Warner Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $2. 

A. John C. Hazen, 1317 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $32.70. 


A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $61.96. E. (9) $61.96. 


A. Patrick B. Healy, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $170.45. 

A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. T., and 20 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C., and the sub- 
committee Bipartisan Citizens Committee 
for Federal Aid for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 2107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $1,810.23. 

A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Phil D. Helmig. 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $150. 

A. C. O. Henderson, Post Office Box 381, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Professional Or- 
ganizations. 


A. Christopher O. Henderson, 1341 G Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1341 
G NW., Washi: , D.C. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $25. 

A, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Hendryson, 6303 In- 
dian School Road NE., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $440.20. 

A. John K. Herbert, 575 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, 575 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $957.85. 


A. Maurice G. 3 801 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D. 

B. National Waun of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N. V., and 
801 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $459.97. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Football League, 1 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
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B. Savage Arms, Westfield, Mass., et al. 
E. (9) $173.08. 


A. Hester & Stone, 432 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Brewers Association, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D, (6) $5,000, E, (9) $189.68. 

A. George T. Higgins, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $100. 


A. John W. Hight, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A, J, Eldred Hill, Jr., 720 Hotel Washing- 
ton, Washington, D.C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisers, Inc. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Lawrence S. Hobart, 2600 Virginia 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Claude E. Hobbs, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $195. 


A. Ralph D, Hodges, Jr. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $73.42, 


A, Irvin A. Hoff, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C, 

B, United States Cane Sugar Refiners As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $26.40, 


A. Lee B. Holmes, 829 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $156.75. 

A. John W. Holton, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,560. E. (9) $6.90. 

A. Edwin M. Hood, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.. 

A. Harold A. Hosier, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 

A. Thomas B, House. 

B. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 


2240 Bell Court, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $100. 


A. Joe L. Howell, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B, Allstate Enterprises, Inc., Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, Ill, 


A. Joe L. Howell, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Allstate Insurance Companies, Allstate 
Plaza, Northbrook, III. 

A. Charles L. Huber, 1221 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 
D. (6) $5,865.38. E. (9) $1,662.99. 


A. Edward W. Hummers, Jr., 1225 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM Broadcast- 
ers, 45 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert R. Humphreys, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. OC. 

D. (6) $320. E. (9) $152.70. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Alfred T. Eisinger, Washington, D.C., 
Radio & TV Service, et al. 

E. (9) 8439. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 85. 

A. Frank N. Ikard, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
llth Place, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $1,794.50. 

A, Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associ- 
ation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,175. 


A, Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO 
815 16th Street NW., Was D.C, 
D. (6) $11,893.84. E. AD $11,893.84, 


A. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H. Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $34.50. 

A. Insurance Company of North America, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $200. 


A. International Armament Corp., 10 Prince 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 
E. (9) $1,500. 


A. International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $6,649.12. 


A, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $11,130.61. 

A. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo, 

E. (9) $500. 

A. The Interstate Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,975. E. (9) $9.75. 


A. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $5,788.40. 


A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 1000 
First National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn, 

D. (6) $1,286.93. E. (9) $9,850.51. 

A. Rear Adm. Alexander Jackson, Jr., 1 
Constitution Avenue NE., Washington, D.C, 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 1 Constitution Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 
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A. Charles Jackson, Jr., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert C. Jackson, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N. O. 

D. (6) 82,750. E. (9) $288.56. 
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A. Walter K. Jaenicke. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $200. 

A. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. (9) $200. 


A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 1924, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Postal Supervi- 
sors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $35,000. E. (9) $12,088.53. 

A. Chas. B. Jennings, 1712 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Stock Yards Association, 1712 
I Street NW., Washington, D 

D. (6) $400. 


A. Johns Hopkins Hospital, 601 North 
Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Gene Johnson, 814 Fleming Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 


A. Reuben L. Johnson. 
B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America (National 


Farmers Union), 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $4,084.48. E. (9) $56.20. 


A. Spencer A. Johnson, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $800. 

A. Elmer A. Jones, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Lead-Zinc Producers Committee. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $348.95. 


A. Geo. Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 
B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 First 
National Bank Building, Montgomery, Ala. 


A. Oliver H. Jones, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6)$3,750. E. (9) $691. 

A. Francis M. Judge, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 

A. Karelsen, Karelsen, Lawrence & Nathan, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $41.42. 

A. Gerald M. Katz, 1400 Mercantile Trust 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Johns Hopkins Hospital, 601 North 
Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 

A; Gerald M. Katz, 1400 Mercantile Trust 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Zachary Smith Reynolds Trust, care of 
Mercantile-Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Mer- 
cantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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A. William J. Keating, 500 Folger Build- 


ing, Washington, D.C. 


B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 500 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $25. 


A. Howard B. Keck, 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 
the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $300. 


A. W. M. Keck, Jr., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 
E. (9) $275. 


1801 Avenue of 


A. Charles C. Keeble, Post Office Box 2180, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (a Delaware 
Corp.), Post Office Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $12.09. 


A. Thomas John Kehoe & Associates, 1904 
Rookwood Road, Silver Spring, Md. 

D. (6) Less than $100. E. (9) $600. 

A. James C. Kelley, 1500 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue, 


Washington, D.C. 


A. Harold V. Kelly, 720 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. John T. Kelly, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

A.Thomas A. Kelly, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8593.75. 

A. Edward F. Kenehan, 1225 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM Broadcast - 
ers, 45 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $360. 

A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E. (9) 6110.45. 

A. James J. Kennedy, Jr., 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cinci- 
natti, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,075. E (9) $1,046.93. 

A. Edward F. Kenney, 225 South Meramec, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 South 
Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. William F. Kenney, New York, N.Y. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. V., 

A. Thomas P. Kerester, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $150. 

A. J. Don Kerlin, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $50. 


© sociation, 2000 ‘Florida Avenue 
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A. J. Don Kerlin, 100 Indiana Avenue 


D. (6) $118. E. (9) 875. 

A. Kenneth L. Kimble, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $683.68. E. (9) $2.58. 

A. Joseph T. King, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Equipment Distributors and 
Sprinkler Irrigation Association. 

E. (9) $1,281.98. 


A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $825. 

A. Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Kingman, 535 San 
Luis Road, Berkeley, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,280. E. (9) $2,280. 


A. John M. Kinnaird, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., W. ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $519.74. 

A. Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz & 
Masters, 800 World Center Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., 205 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. A. R. Kirkley, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $343.75. E. (9) $17.11. 
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A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis Tenn. 

D. (6) $690. E. (9) $95.73. 

A. Ernest A. Kitler, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

D. (6) $115.60. E. (9) $125.89. 


A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., 430 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
Association, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
III. 

A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., 430 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bowling Proprietors’ Association of 
America, Inc., West Higgins Road, Hoffman 
Estates, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) 859.68. 

A. Robert pe Koch, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone, Inc., 702 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $25.15. 


A. William L. Kohler, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $290.15. 


A. June Kysilko Kraeft, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 


NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Maurice Kramer, 
South, Washington, D.C. 


1 Farragut Square 
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B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,462.50. E. (9) $200. 

A. Germaine Krettek, 200 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) 8490.23. E. (9) $3.20. 


A. Lloyd R. Kuhn, 1725 Desales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,064. E. (9) $681.65. 

A. John R. Kupferer, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 11 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $8,706. E. (9) $7,343. 

A. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


E. (9) $10,117.17. 


A. Laborers’ Political League, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,544.73. E. (9) $17,050. 

A. Richard H. Lane, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public 
Financing. 


905 16th 


A. Ronald A. Lang, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Albert Lannon, Jr., 1841 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Longshoreman’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,599.98. E. (9) $1,376.42. 

A. Glenn T. Lashley, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Division, American Automobile As- 
sociation, 1712 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $525. 

A. George H. Lawrence, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $360.60. E. (9) $114.75. 

A. John V. Lawrence, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Robert F. Lederer, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $40. E. (9) $342.84. 


A. Legislation for Animal Welfare, Inc., 
3045 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,057.75. E. (9) $455.92. 


A. Legislative Committee, International 
Economic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $3,714.41. 

A. Robert J. Leigh, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $96. 


A. Richard Leighton, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 


A. Nils A, Lennartson, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 1140 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,999.96. 

A. Kenneth D. Lester, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $510. 


A. Roy T. Lester, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $437.50. E. (9) $18.45. 


A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & 
Oppenheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 


A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & Op- 
penheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Committee of Producers of Ferroalloys 
and Related Products. 

A. Marx Leva, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Morris J. Levin, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Arden Publishing Co., Tucson, Ariz. 

A. Morris J. Levin, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Morris J. Levin, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pennsylvania Central, 6 Penn Center 
Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Liberty Lobby, Inc., 132 Third Street SE, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15,149.59. E. (9) $18,588.40. 

A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N. T., and 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,379.65. E. (9) $7,449.74. 


A. L. Blaine Liljenquist, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 917 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.O. 

D. (6) $6,562.50. 
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A. Donald O. Lincoln, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. World Trade Committee of Parts Divi- 
sion, Electronic Industries Association, 2001 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $6. 

A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10.63. E. (9) $3.50. 

A. Lindsay, Nahstoll, Hart, Dafoe & Krause, 
Ninth Floor, Loyalty Building, Portland, 
Oreg. 

B. Master Contracting Stevedore Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

A. Lindsay, Nahstoll, Hart, Dafoe & Krause, 
Ninth Floor, Loyalty Building, Portland, 
Oreg. 

B. National Maritime Compensation Com- 
mittee, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,450. E. (9) $1,160.36. 

A. Charles B. Lipsen, 1741 DeSales Street. 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,500. E. (9) $1,317.65. 

A. Robert G. Litschert, 1140 Connecticut. 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $795. E. (9) $108.88. 

A. John J. Long, 1730 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America, 1730 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $2,030.54. 


A. Paul H. Long, 1612 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $48.30. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 1616 P Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $197. 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roa- 
noke, Va. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, Friedman & Mann, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, Friedman & Mann, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Medical, 415-423 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, III. 

A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. John C. Lynn, 425 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Il., 

D. (6) $2,850. E. (9) $53.10. 

A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., Eleventh and L 
Building, Sacramento, Calif. 


August 2, 1968 


B. California Railroad Association, Eley- 
enth and L Building, Sacramento, Calif, 

D. (6) $534,72. E. (9) $498.01, 

A. Breck P. McAllister, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. William C. McCamant, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. John A. McCart, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Employees’ Council, 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,827.78. 
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A. Alfred R. McCauley, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Consumer Products Division, Electronic 
Industries Association, 2001 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) 8139.71. 

A. Alfred R. McCauley, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Magnavox Co., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Coca-Cola Co., Post Office Drawer 
1734, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. International Packers Limited, 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) 8458.34. 
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A. McClure & Trotter, 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


1100 Connecticut 


A. E. L. MeCulloch, 814 Railway Labor 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L.E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $284.60. E. (9) $81.50. 

A. Albert L. McDermott, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D, (6) $200. 

A. Angus H. McDonald. 

B, The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America (National Farm- 
ers Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, 
Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $3,869.31. E. (9) $139.10. 

A. Joseph J. McDonald, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) $646.25. 

A. Joseph A. McElwain, 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

E. (9) $478.65. 

A. Mrs. Judith Nies McFadden, 120 Mary- 
land Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 120 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $45,094.11. E. (9) $13,171.49. 

A. Paul J. McGowan, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Virgin Islands Legislature, 
Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $474.48. 


Charlotte 
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A. F. Howard McGuigan, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $4,394. 


A. Clarence M. McIntosh, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 

D. (6) 82,624.58. E. (9) $510.69. 

A. William F. McKenna, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $256. E. (9) $1.95. 


A. Marvin L. McLain, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,475. E. (9) $54.28. 

A. John S. McLees, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. A., 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. C. W. McMillan, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $5,250. 


A. Ralph J, McNair, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $396.95. E. (9) $1.67. 

A. Charles R. McNeill, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $445.95. 


A. Robert L. McNeill, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., and 
Emergency Committee for American Trade, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $171. E. (9) $111.30. 


A. Shane MacCarthy, 20 Chevy Chase Circle 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Printing Industries of America, 20 Chevy 
Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $800. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, care 
of J. C. Tumblin, 4836, Broadway NE., Knox- 
ville, Tenn, 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Ian R. MacGowan, 1001 RCA Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 100 
RCA Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $350. 

A. George E. MacKinnon, 800 Investors 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Investors Mutual, Inc.; Investors Stock 
Funds, Inc., and Investors Variable Payment 
Fund, Inc. 

E. (9) $805.84. 


A. Macklin, Hanan & McKernan, 99 John 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Fred Alger & Co., Inc., and Falco As- 
sociates, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $335.51. 

A. Jos. R. MacLaren, 4 Linden Drive, Hud- 
son Falls, N.Y. 
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B. Potlatch Forests, Inc., Post Office Box 
3591, San Francisco, Calif. 
D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $536. 


A. H. E. Mahlman, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, care 
of J. C. Tumblin, 4836 Boardway NE., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $968.75. E. (9) $78.60. 


A. Don Mahon, 703 LaSalle Building, Wash- 
n, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,571.28. 

A, Robert L. Maler, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $6. 

A, Carter Manasco, 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,750.01. E. (9) $124.05. 

A. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2,183.29. 


5932 Chesterbrook 


A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

D. (6) $5,000, E. (9) $3,000. 

A. Mrs. Olya Margolin, 924 Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington, D. O. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc., 1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,475. E. (9) $160.65. 

A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $209.60, 


A, Raymond E. Marks, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif, 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Edwin E. Marsh, 600 Crandall Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $3,417.75. E. (9) $289.82. 


A. Michael Marsh, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $503.96. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. J, Paul Marshall, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $204.04, E. (9) $177.80. 

A. Thomas A. Martin, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $110. 


A, Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $2,000. 
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A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 1634 
Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $200. 

A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,499.91. E. (9) $1,782. 


A. P. H. Mathews, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $789.96. E. (9) $473.94. 

A. Charles D. Matthews, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,150. E. (9) $176.01. 


A. Charles E. Mattingly, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,925. E. (9) $54.14. 


A. C. v. and R. V. Mauldin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Georgia Power Co., 270 Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Anthony Mazzocchi, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union, 1840 California Street, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $227.50, 


A. James E. Meals, 1143 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Line Pilots Association, 55th Street 
and Cicero Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $100. 


A. John S. Mears, 1608 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,291. E. (9) $28.79. 


A. Medical-Surgical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $1,375.94. 


A. Carl J. Megel, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Teachers, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $8,800. 


A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,394. E. (9) $612.75, 


A. R. Otto Meletzke, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $75.15. 


A. Lawrence C. Merthan, 1735 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1616 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. George F. Meyer, Jr., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $562.50. 


1625 I 
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A. Midland Cooperative Dairy Association, 
Shawano, Wis., and Box 128, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


A. Capt. A. Stanley Miller, 1629 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 


“A. Miller Associates, Inc., 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Music Publishers’ Association, 
Inc., 460 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $425. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Dallas, Tex., Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $1,650. 


2011 I Street 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Intracoastal Canal Association, 
2211 South Coast Building, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,625. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1815 Capitol Avenue, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1815 Capitol Avenue, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $3,900. E. (9) $1,222.45. 

A. Luman G. Miller, 912 Failing Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Oregon Railroad Association, 912 Fail- 
ing Building, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (9) $62.86. 


A. Luther L. Miller, 1909 Q Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Se 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 


B. (6) $2,330.40. E. (9) $22.80. 


A. Robert H. Miller, 1000 16th Street NW., 


I Post Office Box 2511, 
Houston, Tex. 
E. (9) $83.92. 
A. Jack Mills, 1735 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
B. The Tobacco Institute. 


A. Marion Daniel Minchew, 610 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) 8176.25. E.(9) $15.24. 

A. Othmer J. Mischo, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Missouri Railroad Committee, care of 
W. W. Dalton, Law Department, Frisco Lines, 
906 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. (9) $152.06. 

A. Clarence Mitchell, 422 First Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Carl A. Modecki, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Willis C. Moffat, 525 First Security 
Building, Boise, Idaho. 
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A. G. Merrill Moody, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $21.63. E. (9) $19.78. 

A. Joseph E. Moody, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. Carlos Moore, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,998. 

A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Humane Association, Post 
Office Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Morison, Clapp, Abrams & Haddock, 
The Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 330 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. James G. Morton, 1825 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) under $50. 

A. Lynn E. Mote, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $377. 

A. Jane Muller, 5921 Ramsgate Road, Be- 
thesda, Md. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N. T. 

D. (6) $1,232.70. 

A. T. H. Mullen, 4301 Columbia Pike, Ar- 
lington, Va. 

B. Union Camp Corp., 233 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. C. Pat Murphy, 324 East Capitol Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, 324 East Capitol Street, Washington, 


Dc. 
E. (9) $260.05. 


A. John J. Murphy, 2794 Wilelinor Drive, 
Edgewater, Md. 

B. National Customs Service Association. 

A. William E. Murray, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,791.68. E. (9) $724.93. 

A. Augustus Nasmith, Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, Newark, N. J. 

B. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Newark, N.J. 


A. The Nation-Wide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

D. (6) $7,125. E. (9) $8,481.89. 


A. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $30.50. E. (9) $30.50. 
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A. National Associated Businessmen, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,206.09. E. (9) $1,097.33. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $125. 

A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $708.59. E. (9) $16,539.46. 

A. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $500. 


A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 


D. O. 
D. (6) $62,776.23. E. (9) $1,333.30. 


A. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,763. E. (9) $6,763. 


A. The Nationai Association of Polish Amer- 
icans, Inc., 3829 W Street SE., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Association of Postal Supervi- 
sors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,770.51. E. (9) $58.75. 

A. National Association of Travel Organi- 
zations, 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $30,276.15. E. (9) $682.50. 

A. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,962.05. E. (9) $8,962.05. 


A. National Broiler Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,500. 

A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $619,290.65. E. (9) $17,400.36. 


A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
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A. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $6,054.18. 

A. National Commission to Abolish HUAC, 
555 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $1,700.17. E. (9) $1,700.17. 


A. National Conference of Non-Profit Ship- 
ping Association, Inc., 2309 Fannin, Houston, 
Tex. 

D. (6) $2,375. 

A. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
III. 

A. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Box 23, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 
D. (6) $6,368.12. E. (9) $6,368.12. 


A National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $20,837.88. E. (9) $16,398.04. 


A. National Council, Junior Order United 
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American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $17.50. ‘ 

A. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 239 Beach Road, 
Alameda, Calif. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $502.30. 

A. National Council of Technical Service 
Industries, 888 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $950.85. E. (9) $1,069.52. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cenco Instruments Corp., 2600 South 
Kostner Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $137.58. 


A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE,, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 55 Liberty Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $132.42. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Railroad Pas- 
sengers, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $684.76. 

A. National Cystic Fibrosis Research Foun- 
dation, 202 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

E. (9) $2,000. 


A. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. National Farmers Organization, 720 
Davis Avenue, Corning, Iowa. 

A. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $176,041.59. E. (9) $13,455.48. 

A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 920 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $23,027.74. E. (9) $23,027.74. 

A. National Federation of Professional 
Organizations, Post Office Box 381, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $200. 

A. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $241.82. E. (9) $310.08. 


A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 
1259 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $10,381.15. E. (9) $30,477.62. 


A. National Independent Dairies Associ- 
ation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $153.04. 

A. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 1200 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,664.30. E. (9) $1,462. 

A. Nationa] Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,395.15. E. (9) $1,395.15. 

A. National Livestock Feeders Association, 
Inc., 309 Livestock Exchange Building, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $6,796. E. (9) $6,796. 

A. National Milk Producers Federation, 
30 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,551.23. E. (9) $4,551.23. 
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A. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $854.56. 


A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,905. E. (9) $6,868.97. 

A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 

E. (9) $1,576.30. 

A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $6,138.77. 

A. National Small Business Association, 
1215 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,562.52. 

A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., W. D. C., 

D. (6) $263,803. E. (9) $2,865. 


A. National Tax Equality Association, Inc., 
1000 Connecticut Avenue Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6). $10,184.24, E. (9) $11,474.16. 


A. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $565. 


A. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

(D) (6) $3,581. E. (9) $4,952.70. 


A. Alexander W. Neale, Jr., 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,427.87. 


A. Alan M. Nedry, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif, 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,734.59. 

A. Samuel E. Neel, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of 
53 1707 H Street NW., Washington, 

`D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $2,767. 

A. Frances E. Neely, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,320. 


A. George R. Nelson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
& Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $689.12. 


A. Ivan A. Nestingen, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $341. 

A. Louis H. Nevins, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 155 East Superior, Chicago, Ill. and 
1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $2,166.67. E. (9) $46.25. 


A. John Nevius, 1000 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Association of Mutual Fund Plan 
aw Inc., 50 East 42d Street, New York, 


. (6) 85,750. E. Le $369.94. 


A. New England Footwear Association, Inc., 
4575 Prudential Tower, Boston, Mass, 
D. (6) $400. E. (9) $400. 


A. Sarah H. Newman, 1029 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Consumers League, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,650. 


A. Patrick J. Nilan, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 


Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $5,384.61. K. (9) $875.36. 


A. Stanley D. Noble, 29 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, III. 

B. Council of Profit Sharing Industries; 29 
North Wacker Drive. Chicago, III. 

A. Robert W. Nolan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Charles M. Noone, 410 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $463.23. 

A. Northeast Utilities Service Co., 
Cumberland Avenue, Wethersfield, Conn. 

E. (9) $4,435.39. 
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A, Graham T. Northup, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $5,625. E. (9) $8,400. 


A, Michael J. Norton, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $382.40. 

A. Ira H. Nunn, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $250. 


A. Seward P. Nyman, 3301 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. 

D. (6) $650. 


A. Leo O’Brien, 
Albany, N.Y. 

B. Home Rule Committee, Virgin Islands 
Legislature, Charlotte Amalie, St, Thomas, 


V. I. 
D. (6) $1,875. 
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99 Hawthorne Avenue, 


A. Richard T. O’Connell, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,899.96. E. (9) $223.08. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvaia Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Transit Association, 815 Con- 
necticut NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $211. 

A. O’Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B. Barden Investment Management Corp., 
18610 James Couzens Highway, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $105. 

A, O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Fingerhut Manufacturing Co,, 
West Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) 8750. E. (9) 8141.27. 
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A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Investors Diversified Services, Inc., In- 
vestors Building, Minneapolis, Minn 

D. (6) $2,560. E. (9) $460. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., 7703 
Normandale Road, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. (9) $82. 


A, John B. O'Day, 11 East Adams Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 11 East Adams Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $6,748.57. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Jane O’Grady, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, 15 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,275. E. (9) $251.07. 

A. Richard C. O'Hare, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Harness Tracks of America, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
E. (9) $1,664.44. 
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A. Alvin E. Oliver, 500 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 500 Folger Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $48.04. 


A. Robert Oliver, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. L. T. Barringer & Co., 161 South Front 
Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. Robert Oliver, 400 First Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 330 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Samuel Omasta, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $15. 

A. Jerry H. Opack, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


A. Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men, O.A.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, 

E. (9) $6,144.63. 

A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Post 
Office Box 381, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $461. E. (9) $1,183.53. 
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A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

A, Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D, (6) $185. 

A. John A. Overholt, 10400 Connecticut 
Avenue, Kensington, Md., and 1106 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
8 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 


D. (6) 82,125. 

A. Raymond S. Page, Jr., Mill Creek Ter- 
race, Gladwyne, Pa. 

B. Campbell Soup Co., 375 Memorial Ave- 
nue, Camden, N.J. 


A. Walter Page, Box 128, Cazenovia, N.Y. 

A. Norman Paige, 1132 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Lew M, Paramore, Post Office Box 1310, 
Kansas City, Kans, 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 South 
Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 


Pennsylvania 


A. J. D. Parel, 244 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $258. E. (9) $157. 

A. Michael L. Parker, 1910 Russ Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, 300 
Lakeside Drive, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,086.83: E. (9) $1,986.83. 

A. Geo. F. Parrish, Post Office Box 7, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

B. West Virginia Railroad Association. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $244.88. 

A. Robert D. Partridge, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $138.65. 

A. Perry S. Patterson, 800 World Center 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Automatic Phonograph Manufacturers, 

A. Lynn C. Paulson, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Assocla- 
tion, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $336. 

A. Pennzoil United, Inc., 900 Southwest 
Tower, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $2,535.24, 

A. D. V. Pensabene, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $25. 

A. J. Carter Perkins, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Kenneth T. Peterson, 400 First Street 


NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Aldens, Inc., 5000 West Roosevelt 


Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $2,500. 
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A. Kenneth T. Peterson, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. District of Columbia Psychological 
Association, Post Office Box 8227, Southwest 
Station, Washington, D.C. 

A. Kenneth T. Peterson, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union, 6 East 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. 

A. Michael Petresky, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $736.67. 


A. Walter T. Phair, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $225. 


A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Joseph D. Phelan, 485 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Colorado River Association, 417 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,525. E. (9) $500. 

A. John P. Philbin, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) 8276.14. 


A. Albert Pike, 277 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Bruce O. Pike, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $625. 


A. James F. Pinkney, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $164.60. 

A. T. E. Pinkston, 101 East High Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 

E. (9) $363.68. 


A. James H. Pipkin, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $1,550. 

A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 422 First Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Joseph M. Pollard, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. County of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia, Hall of Administration, 500 West 
Temple Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,550. E. (9) $1,500. 


A. Robert R. Poston, 908 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $900, E. (9) $311.07. 


A. Ramsay D. Potts, 910 17th Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $2,499.99. E. (9) $2,134.17. 
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A. William J. Potts, Jr., 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. ° 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C., Haley, Bader & Potts, 1735 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Richard M. Powell, 1210 Tower Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 1210 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Graydon R. Powers, Jr., 1735 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William C. Prather, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Forrest J. Prettyman, 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $218.75. 

A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1616 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Jerry C. Pritchett, 59 Ivy Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $750. 

A. Earle W. Putnam, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William A. Quinlan, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,148.11. E. (9) $493.69. 

A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cancer Society, New York, 
N. V., et al. 

D. (6) $9,249.97. E. (9) $8,636.67. 

A. Thomas H, Quinn, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 55 Liberty Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 83,440. E. (9) $261.50. 

A. Alex Radin, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Public Power Association, 2600 
Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $161.60. 

A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1735 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Railway Progress Institute, 1140 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William A. Raleigh, Jr., 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,375. 
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A. Carl R. Ramsey, 239 Beach Road, Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 239 Beach Road, 
Alameda, Calif. 

A. James A. Ransford, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Getty Oil Co. 


A. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $12,991.99. 

A. Robert E. Redding, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Geo. L. Reid, Jr., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $799.98. 


A. Reserve Officers Association of the U.S., 
1 Constitution Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ronald E. Resh, 1300 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Wyatt & Saltzstein, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $416.66. 


A. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,781.25. 

A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 13th and 
E Streets NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,450. E. (9) $7,194.93. 


1625 I 


A. William L. Reynolds, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


B. (6) $128. 


A. Zachary Smith Reynolds Trust, care of 
Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Mercan- 
tile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Theron J. Rice, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Continental Oil Co., 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


30 Rockefeller 


A. James W. Richards, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,207.70. E. (9) $11.97. 

A. Harry H. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

B. Louisiana railroads, 

D. (6) $25.50. E. (9) $45.25. 


A. Stert F. Riepma, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. William Neale Roach, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Armament Corp., 10 
Prince Street, Alexandria, Va. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250, 
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A. Austin L. Roberts, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $875. 

A. Carl Roberts, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Persons 
and National Retired Teachers Association. 

E. (9) $750. 


A, Kenneth A. Roberts, 423 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Animal Health Institute, 1030 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 423 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. College of American Pathologists, 230 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ul. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperation 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $185. 


A. John P. Roche, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $210. 


A. James A. Rock, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $162.50. E. (9) $3. 


A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $562.50. 


A. Frank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $526. 


A. Walter E. Rogers, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,024.65. E. (9) $824.65. 


A. Michael J. Romig, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $553.38. E. (9) $72. 


A. Robert J. Routier, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 


A. Royall, Koegel, Rogers & Wells, 200 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Great Salt Lake Minerals & Chemicals 
Corp., 579 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Royall, Koegel, Rogers & Wells, 200 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. Power Authority of the State of New 
York, 10 Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $26.11. 

A. James S. Rubin, 1225 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons and National Retired Teachers Associa- 
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A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $459. E. (9) $632.35. 

A. J. T. Rutherford & Associates, Inc., 1555 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American College of Radiology, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $1,277.92. 


A. J. T. Rutherford, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., W: D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $162.50. 


A. Mrs. Edward F. Ryan, 110 Bridge Street, 
Manchester, Mass. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $234.83. 


A. Wiliam H. Ryan, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
& Aerospace Workers, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $480. 


A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title & Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
San Francisco, et al. 


A. Carl K. Sadler, 400 First Street NW., 
Washingon, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,635.80. E. (9) $691.92. 


A. Robert A. Saltastein, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Business Press, Inc., 205 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) 82,200.64. 


A. Charles E. Sandler, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Jacques T. Schlenger, 1400 Mercantile 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Johns Hopkins Hospital, 601 North 
Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Jacques T. Schlenger, 1400 Mercantile 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Zachary Smith Reynolds Trust, in care 
of Mercantile-Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Mer- 
cantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 


A. Hilliard Schulberg, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington, D.C., Retail Liquor Dealers 
Association, Inc., 1900 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington D.C, 

E. (9) $319.29. 

A. Scribner, Hall & Casey, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. New Process Co., Warren, Pa. 


A. Scribner, Hall & Casey, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
Bat 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 


A. Hollis M. Seavey, 1812 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1812 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ronald C. Seeley, 1357 Nicolet Place, 
Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $7,500. 


A. W. O. Senter, 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Gas Supply Committee, 1725 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Theodore A. Serrill, 491 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $127.76. 


A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $288.60. 

A. Robert L. Shafer, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 235 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $450. 

A. Arnold F. Shaw, 503 D Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Committee for the Re- 
cording Arts, 9300 Wilshire Boulevard, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

A. Kenneth D. Shaw, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts, Trowbridge & 
Madden, Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 277 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. John J. Sheehan, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,300. E. (9) $1,701.17. 

A. Ira Shesser, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Nationa] Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Max Shine, 1126 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 1126 16th Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 
D. (6) 8992.50. E. (9) $20. 


A. Alvin V. Shoemaker, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $940. 


A. Robert L. Shortle, 1147 International 
Trade Mart Tower, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 
South Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. George Shuff, 916 Nashville 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
B. Class I railroads in Tennessee. 


A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, III. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $938. í 


Trust 
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A. Sidley & Austin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Electronic Industries Association, 2001 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,300. 

A. David Silver, 61 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 
B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $265.38. E. (9) $291.28. 


A. Silver Users Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., W. n, D.C. 

D. (6) $10. E. (9) $1,338.23. 

A. Six Agency Committee, 909 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $5,890. E. (9) $4,890. 


A. Carstens Slack, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 


Okla, 


A. Harold Slater, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $360. E. (9) $32.50, 
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A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9)$50.90. 

A. Jonathan W. Sloat, 1632 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
205 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Donald E. Smiley, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (a Delaware 
Corp.), Post Office Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $95.04. 


A. T. W. Smiley, 185 East 11th Place, Chi- 


cago, II. 

B. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
11th Place, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $1,794.50. 


A. Gordon L. Smith, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd., 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $93.47. 

A. Irvin A. Smith, 418 East Rosser Avenue, 
Box 938, Bismarck, N. Dak, 

E. (9) $59.25. 

A. James E. Smith, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $550. 

A. Milan D. Smith, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert W. Smith, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $988. E. (9) $177. 

A. Robert B. Smith, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 829 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

E. (9) $183.25. 
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A. Wayne H. Smithey, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,224.60. E. (9) $778.80. 

A. Lyle O. Snader, 244 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8251.75. E. (9) $121. 


A. Frank B. Snodgrass, 1726 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 


Ky. 
D. (6) $425. 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, Post Office Box 3719, Georgetown Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,895.47. E. (9) $4,648.19. 

A. Carl A. Soderblom, 1 East First Street, 
Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 
First Street, Reno, Ney. 

A. J. Taylor Soop, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $833.33. 


A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 
520 National Bank of Commerce Building, 
New Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $404.29. 

A. Wiliam W. Spear, 214 Fremont National 
Bank Building, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $1,065.40. E. (9) $5.26, 


1 East 


A. Melvin L. Stark, 1001 RCA Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1001 
RCA Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) 8350. 


A. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc., 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $118. 

A. Samuel E. Stavisky & Assoclates, Inc., 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Sindicato da Industria de Cafe Soluvel, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, Rua 7 de Abril 252, 10 an- 
dar, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

A. Samuel E. Stavisky, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc., 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Newton I. Steers, Jr., 4419 Romlon Street, 
Beltsville, Md. 

A. Mrs. Neil May F. Stephens, Post Office 
Box 6235, Northwest Station, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. California Olive Growers and Canners 
Industry Committee, 1868 East Lindmore, 
Lindsay, Calif., and Green Olive Trade Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 80 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. B. H. Steuerwald, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 
2247 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. Eugene L. Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Aniline Products, Inc., 25 Mc- 
Lean Boulevard, Paterson, N.J. 
D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $7.35. 


A. Eugene L. Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,775. E. (9) 825. 

A. Eugene L. Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. World Trade Committee of Parts Divi- 
sion, Electronic Industries Association, 2001 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $6. 

A. Stitt, Hemmendinger & Kennedy, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Imported Footwear Group, American 
Importers Association, New York, N.Y.; Japan 
General Merchandise Exporters Association 
and Japan Rubber Footwear Manufacturers 
Association, Tokyo, Japan. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $330. 

A. Stitt, Hemmendinger & Kennedy, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Iron and Steel Exporters’ Associ- 
ation, Tokyo, Japan. 

E. (9) $25. 

A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 


A. William M. Stover, 1825 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $195.15. 


A. Ronnie J. Straw, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Herald E. Stringer, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $4,675.98. E. (9) $728.22. 


A. William A. Stringfellow, 6004 Roosevelt 
Street, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 520 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $160. 

A. Norman Strunk, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B, United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $442.21. 

A. Walter B. Stults, 537 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 1290 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 1290 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. C. Austin Sutherland, 1616 P Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis and Respiratory 
Disease Association, 1740 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. 


n 
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A. John R. Sweeney, Solar Building, 1000 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bethlehem Steel Corp., 701 East Third 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 

A. Russell A. Swindell, Post Office Box 2635, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

B. North Carolina Railroad Association, 
Box 2635, Raleigh, N.C. 

D. (6) $346.14. E. (9) $296.91. 

A. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $469.12. 

A. Gary Tabak, 200 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 

n, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Charles P. Taft, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, Committee for a 
National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Russell D. Tall, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Rev. Charles C. Talley, 3 High Street, 
Waterford, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teachers, 
700 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Clarence M. Tarr, 1909 Q Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


5. (6) $2,884.80, E. (9) $531.74. 

A. Warren G. Taylor, 301 Central Trust 
Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee, 301 Cen- 
tral Trust Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 


A. William C. Taylor, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern Pine Industry Committee. 

E. (9) $121.30. 

A. Taxpayers Committee to End Foreign 
Aid (Citizens Foreign Aid Committee), Da- 
vis Building, 1629 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. L. D. Tharp, Jr., 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Evert S. Thomas, Jr., 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sher- 
man Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $996.15 E. (9) $252.50. 


A. Clark W. Thompson, Tenneco, Inc., 402 
Solar Building, 1000 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Tenneco, Inc., Post Office Box 2511, 
Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $73.50. 


A. Julia C. Thompson, 1030 15th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,074.28. 


— 


A. Wm. B. Thompson, Jr., 244 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 
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B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $238.50. E. (9) $141. 

A. Wiliam H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Penn Central Co., 6 Penn Center Plaza, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,614. 


1101 17th 


A. H. Willis Tobler, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. John H. Todd, Post Office Box 23, 1085 
Shrine Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Box 23, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. David R. Toll, 1140 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,192.50. E. (9) $1,241.46. 

A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co, 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $55.16. 


570 Lexington 


A. Transportation Association of America, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Dwight D. Townsend, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cooperative League of U S.A.. 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $4,390. 

A. Richard S. Tribbe, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, 10 Richards Road, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,137.50. E. (9) $54.93. 

A, Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $129.10. 


A. Joel B. True, 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Paul T. Truitt, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Galen Douglas Trussell, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Dick Tullis, 607 Maple Terrace, 3007 
Maple Avenue, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Superior Oil Co., Houston, Tex., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $125. 


A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Range Association, 375 North 
Fulton Street, Fresno, Calif. 

E. (9) $96.75. 
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A. United Cerebral Palsy Association, Inc., 
321 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,443.90. 

A. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $625,438.97.. E. (9) $30,663.90. 

A. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $228.61. 

A. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $27,716.99. 

A. Charles R. Van Horn, 17th and H Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., Charles and 
Baltimore Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


A. Mrs. Lois W. Van Valkenburgh, 1673 
Preston Road, Alexandria, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $150.75. 

A. John A. Vance, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,440. E. (9) $1,821.66. 

A. Theodore A. Vanderzyde, Machinists 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. International Association of Machin- 
ists & Aerospace Workers, AFL-CIO. 

D. (6) $1,791.66. E. (9) $480. 

A. John M. Vansant, Jr., 1260 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John Robert Vastine, Jr., 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Emergency Committee for American 
Trade. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) 8927.11. 

A. G. W. Vaughan, Union Camp Corp., 233 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Venable, Baetjer & Howard, 1400 Mer- 
cantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Johns Hopkins Hospital, 601 North 
Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Venable, Baetjer & Howard, 1400 Mer- 
cantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Zachary Smith Reynolds Trust, in care 
of Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Mer- 
cantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $186.50. E. (9) $15.20. 

A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $155. 


A. Volume Footwear Retailers Association, 
Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $2,087.61. 


A. E. R. Wagner, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Technical Service 
Industries, 888 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $207.31. 


E. (9) $26.16. 
A. Richard B. Walbert, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. 

A. Wald, Harkrader & Rockefeller, 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Insurance Company of North America, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $200. 
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A, Wald, Harkrader & Rockefeller, 1225 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Edward Weck & Co., Inc., Subsidiary of 
Standard International Corp., 49-33 31st 
Place, Long Island City, N.Y. 


A. Charles E. Walker, 90 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $34,568.41. 

A. Paul H. Walker, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $233.50. E. (9) $1.13. 


A. Reno F. Walker, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $15.75. 

A. Franklin Wallick, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, Solidarity House, 8000 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $4,172.48. E. (9) $1,184.72. 

A. Thomas G. Walters, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $3,474.03. E. (9) $10,914.57. 

A. William A. Walton, Garlinghouse Build- 
ing, 820 Quincy Street, Topeka, Kans. 

B. Kansas Railroad Committee, Garling- 
house Building, 820 Quincy Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 

A. Washington Consulting Service, 1435 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Occupational Therapy Asso- 
ciation, 251 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,749.99. E. (9) $1,487. 

A. Washington Consulting Service, 1435 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago, 401 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $1,850. 

A. Herbert A. Watkins, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $53.91. 


A. Charles A. Webb, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus Own- 
ers, Association of Intercity Bus Operators, 
839 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. E. E. Webster, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $4,230.58. 

A. E. Jerome Webster, Jr. 

B. National Association of Frozen Food 
55 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 

C. 

D. (6) $100. 
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A. Edward Weck & Co., Inc., subsidiary of 
Standard International Corp., 49-33 31st 
Place, Long Island City, N.Y. 


A. Clarence M. Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $8,000. 


A. Dr. Prank J. Welch, 3724 Manor Road, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1785 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Joseph E. Welch, 1630 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Wellington Management Co., 1630 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $196.50. 


A. Wenchel, Schulman & Manning, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Motors Corp., 14250 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $66,666.66. 

A. Robert L. Weneck, 9121 West 73d Street, 
Shawnee Mission, Kans. 

B. Weneck International Marketers, Inc., 
2 East Gregory Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. John L. Wheeler, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Ho- 
man Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


A. John C. White, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
1317 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Whitlock, Markey & Tait, Shoreham 
Building, 15th and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, Jo- 
liet, III., and National Institute of Dryclean- 
ing, 909 Burlington Avenue, Silver Spring, 
Md 


5. (6) $500. 


A. Louis E, Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. William E. Wickert, Jr., Solar Building, 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bethlehem Steel Corp., 701 East Third 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


A. Leonard M. Wickliffe, Eleventh and L 
Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, Eleventh 
and L Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,062.50. E. (9) $2,079.43. 


A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $250. 

A. Billy Glen Wiley, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $692.30. E. (9) $4.18. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $63.10. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Arapahoe Indian Tribe, Fort Washakie, 


Wyo. 
E. (9) $3. 
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A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

E. (9) $5.16. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. KSL, Inc., 145 Social Hall Avenue, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

E. (9) $3. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. Ray McDermott & Co., Inc., Oil Divi- 
sion, Houston Club Building, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $24.01. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of American Indians, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, Taholah, 
Wash. 

E. (9) $1.40. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, New Town, N. Dak. 

E. (9) $1.40. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 155 East Superior Street, Chicago, 
III., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $215.11. 

A. Kenneth Williamson, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,608.92. E. (9) $387.50. 

A. E. Raymond Wilson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,737. 


A. Earl Wilson, 400 First Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,624.58. E. (9) $822.60. 

A. Frank J. Wilson, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

TA. W. E. Wilson, 623 Ockley Drive, Shreve- 
port, La. 

B. Pennzoil United, Inc., 900 Southwest 
Tower, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $535.24. 

A. J. Sam Winters, 1708 Windsor Road, 
Post Office Box 1148, Austin, Tex. 

B. American Insurance Association, RCA 
Building, 1725 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $710.97. 

A. Richard F. Witherall, 702 Majestic 
Building, Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
jestic Building, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $1,446.82. 

A. Peter L. Wolf, 1521 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Association of American Law Schools, 
1521 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Nathan T. Wolkomir, 1737 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,531.20. E. (9) $1,724.64. 


A. Russell J, Woodman, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Transportation-Communication Em- 
ployees Union, 3860 Lindell Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


A. James Woodside, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 1126 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


B. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 
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A. Perry W. Woofter, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $510.60. 


A. World Trade Committee of Parts Divi- 
sion, Electronic Industries 33 2001 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. 

D. (6) $1,987. E. (9) 91.98%, 

A. Hal J. Wright, 1612 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. John H. Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
ashington, D.C. 


W .O. 

B. First National City Bank, 399 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $15. 
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A. John H. Yingling; 905. 16h: Gireet NW., 

Washington, D.C. 

B. Holly Corp., 1111 West Foothill Boule- 
vard, Azusa, Calif., et al. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $75. 

A. J. Banks Young, Ring Building, 1200 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $356.25. 


A, Kenneth Young, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington 


B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial 5 815 16th 
Street NW., Washin 

D. (6) $4,394. E. A9). 936427. 


A. Zimring, Gromfine & Sternstein, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The following registrations were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1968: 


(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE ONE Corr WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Corrs WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 

PLACE AN X“ BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 

“QUARTERLY” Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X“ below the appropriate 


figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 


accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


August 2, 1968 


QUARTER 
REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION oF LOBBYING ACT 


Ist 


ele 


(Mark one square only) 


NOTE on ITEM A“. — (a) IN GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) Employee“. To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”.) 

(u) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”, 

(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(1) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on Irem B“. Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—1is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER —State name, address, and nature of business, If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on Irem “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,“ as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 
(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an X“ in the box at the 
w left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills, 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly; or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, 


disregard 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


this item “C4” and fill out item D“ and E“ on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 


AFFIDAVIT 
{Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1% 
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A, Clayton L. Burwell, 1815 H Street NW., 
Post Office Box 3247, Houston, Tex. 

A. The American Short Line Railroad 
Association, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Edward T. Anderson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Mac Asbill, Jr., 1200 Farragut Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Travelers Corp., 1 Tower Square, 
Hartford, Conn, 


A. Bebchick, Sher & Kushnick, 919 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Saturn Airways, Inc., Post Office Box 
2426, Oakland International Airport, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

A. Bell & Howell, 7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago, III. 


A. Berlack, Israels & Liberman, 26 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

B. General Public Utilities Corp., 80 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y, 


A. Sidney W. Bishop, 81 John Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Insurance Association, 85 John 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Bloch, Hall, Hawkins & Owens, Post 
Office Box 4348, Macon, Ga. 

B. Burtz-Durham Construction Co., Inc., 
East Point, Ga. 

A. Brown Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Public Utilities Corp., 80 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Mrs. Margot Burman, 100 Seventh Street 
NE., Washington. D.C. 

B. National Committee To Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
555 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

A. Mrs. Vincent Burnelli, 309 West Neck 
Road, Huntington, Long Island, N.Y. 

A. Clayton L. Burwell, 1815 H. Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans International Airlines, 

A. Charles Argyll Campbell, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Francis R. Cawley, Room 1015, Shore- 
ham Building, 15th and H Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., Room 
1015, Shoreham Building, 15th and H Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Richard E. Chesney, Post Office Box 523, 
Bowie, Ma. 

B. International Business & Equipment 
Exchange Corp., Post Office Box 523, Bowie, 
Md. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Chattem Drug & Chemical Co., 1715 
West 38th Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Ready Mixed Concrete Associa- 
tion, 900 Spring Street, Silver Spring, Md. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.O. 
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B. Truck Mixer Manufacturers Bureau, 900 
Spring Street, Silver Spring, Md. 

A. Francis D. Cronin, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B, American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

A. Culbertson, Pendleton & Pendleton, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Canned Meat Importers Association, 
care of Transmundo Co., Inc., Time-Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. V. I. Gift & Fashion Shop Association, 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 


A. W. Donald Dobbs, Post Office Box 72, 
Fairfax, Va. 

B. The American Real Estate Owners As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 72, Fairfax, Va. 

A. W. Donald Dobbs, Post Office Box 523, 
Bowie, Md. 

B. International Business and Equipment 
Exchange Corp., Post Office Box 523, Bowie, 
M 
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A. Elsie L. Doering, 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

B. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc,, 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

A. David L. Dougherty, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Alfred Edwall, 25 Louisiana Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A, Macon T. Edwards, 1918 N. Parkway, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn, 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn, 

A. Elliott & Naftalin, 1330 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bell & Howell, 7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. James C. England, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Firearms Lobby of America, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Frank U, Fletcher, 1023 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM Broad- 
casters, 45 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Fletcher, Heald, Rowell, Kenehan & 
Hildreth, 1023 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM Broadcast- 
ers, 45 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Gadsby & Hannah, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpage, Long Island, N.Y. 

A. Gadsby & Hannah, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Royal Crown Cola Co., Columbus, Ga. 

A. General Public Utilities Corp., 80 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Frederick D. Goss, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


A. Matthew Hale, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Bankers Association, 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., 
and 90 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Edward F. Harding, 140 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co,, 
140 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


A. Bryce P. Holcombe, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators & 
Paperhangers of America, AFL-CIO, 217-19 
North Sixth Street, Lafayette, Ind. 

A. Edward W. Hummers, Jr., 1023 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM Broadcasters, 
45 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Dr. Oliver H. Jones, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B, Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A, Edward F, Kenehan, 1023 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM Broadcast- 
ers, 45 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A, Kenyon & Kenyon, 59 Maiden Lane, New 
York, N.Y, 


B. Bert N. Adams et al. 


A. Keith R. Knoblock, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O. 


A. Ronald Kolodziej. 


B. The Related Organization, 887 Went- 
worth Avenue, Calumet City, Ui. 


A. Ronald A, Lang, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Donald Lerch, Jr. & Co., Inc., 1522 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Chemical Fibers Association, 
8, 3-Chrome, Muromachi, Nihonbashi, Chuo- 
Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


A. Donald Lerch, Jr. & Co., Inc., 1522 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Swiss Union of Industry & Commerce, 
Borsenstrasse 26, Postsach 235, Zurich 22, 
Switzerland, 


A. Patrick J. McCaffrey, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc., 
ae Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

O. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Vincent Burnelli, 309 West Neck 
Road, Huntington, Long Island, N.Y. 


A. William O. Martin, 1261 Coral Way, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

B. City of Island, Fla., 1022 Dupont Plaza 
Center, Miami, Fla. 


A. Edward L. Merrigan, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Aris Gloves, Inc., 10 East 38th Street, 
New York, N. X., and 140 Geary Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


A. Edward L. Merrigan, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Association of Secondary 
Material Industries, Inc., 330 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Jim M. Milligan, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. C. Pat Murphy, 324 East Capitol Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers’ 
Association, 324 East Capitol Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. National Air Carrier Association, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Railroad Pas- 
sengers, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, III. 


A. National Farmers Organization, 720 
Davis Avenue, Corning, Iowa. 


A. Robert Oliver, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Central Arizona Project Association, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

A. Michael L. Parker, 1910 Russ Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, 300 
Lakeside Drive, Oakland, Calif. 

A. Michael Petresky, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

A. Carlton H. Power, 1918 North Parkway, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. N. Thompson Powers, Steptoe & John- 
son, 1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 110 
William Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. William W. Rayner, Crowell, Collier & 
Macmillan, Inc., 1501 Wilson Boulevard, Ar- 
lington, Va. 

A. John T. Reggitts, Jr., R.D. No, 2, Boon- 
ton Avenue, Boonton, N.J. 


A. The Related Organization, 887 Went- 
worth Avenue, Calumet City, II. 


A. Ronald E. Resh, 1300 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Wyatt & Saltzstein, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
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A. Mark Richardson, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. National Footwear Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Richard N. Rigby, Jr., 1900 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Wilson E. Hamilton & Associates, Inc., 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Roberts & Holland, 1301 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. Trustees of the Bernice P. Bishop Es- 
tate, 519 Halekauwila Street, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

A. Robert J. Routier, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. Edward J. Schmuck, 1200 Farragut 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Travelers Corp., 1 Tower Square, 
Hartford, Conn. 

A. Scribner, Hall & Casey, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. New Process Co., Warren, Penn. 


A. Ronald C. Seeley, 1357 Nicolet Place, 
Detroit, Mich. 

A. Lana H. Sims, 1003 Security Federal 
Building, Columbia, S.C. 

B. South Carolina Railroad Association, 
1003 Security Federal Building, Columbia, 
S. O. 

A. Myron W. Solter, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Imported Hardwood Products Associa- 
tion, Inc., World Trade Center, Ferry Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc., 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Samuel E. Stavisky, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc., 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. John T. Sun, 1712 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Greene, 1116 
Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Friends of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, 11 East 69th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Greene, 1116 
Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Central Aguirre Sugar Co., 1818 Banco 
Popular Center, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico, and 
301 Park Avenue, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
Suite 667, New York, N. V. 

A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Greene, 1116 
Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. South Puerto Rico Sugar Co., 5 Hanover 
Square, New York, N.Y. 

A. William A. Sutherland, 1200 Farragut 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Travelers Corp., 1 Tower Square, 
Hartford, Conn. 

A. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. H, William Tanaka, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Paul M. Davidson, International Import- 
ers, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

A. Clark W. Thompson, 402 Solar Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Tenneco, Inc., 
Houston, Tex. 


Post Office Box 2611, 


A. John M. Vansant, Jr. 

B. Clery, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Washington Consulting Service, 1435 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago, 401 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Merrill A. Watson, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. National Footwear Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. L. 


A. Laurens Williams, 1200 Farragut Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Travelers Corp., 1 Tower Square, 
Hartford, Conn. 

A. J. Sam Winters, 1708 Windsor Road, Post 
Office Box 1148, Austin, Tex. 

B. American Insurance Association, RCA 
Building, 1725 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Ernest Wittenberg Associates, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Clay B. Wolfe, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
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THE HOUSE SHALL CHOOSE 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
coming presidential election dominates 
more and more of our attention, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a timely and enlightening book 
written by one of my constituents. The 
book is called The House Shall Choose” 
and the author is a former congressional 
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aide, Ted Venetoulis, The subject of this 
book is the dramatic narrative of the oc- 
casions in American history when in 
1800 and 1824 no presidential candidate 
received a majority of electoral votes— 
as required by the Constitution—and 
Congress actually picked the President. 
In his intriguing book, Mr. Venetoulis 
ponders the possibility of history repeat- 
ing in 1968. 

We do not have to agree with 
Mr. Venetoulis’ prediction to realize he 
has done the Congress and the Nation 
a great service by bringing together in 
one forceful and gripping volume, the 


drama and intrigue that marked the elec- 
tions of 1800 and 1824. This book should 
be examined by all of us who are inter- 
ested in understanding the contemporary 
scene and the provocative possibilities 
that lie ahead. 

Mr. Venetoulis has served as a staff 
aide to our distinguished colleague, Jim 
WRIGHT, of Texas, and he was the ad- 
ministrative assistant to former Con- 
gressman Carlton Sickles, of Maryland. 
Ted holds masters degrees from both 
the Johns Hopkins University of Balti- 
more and the American University of 
Washington. A graduate of Towson State 
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College, he is presently the director of 
community services at the excellent in- 
stitution, Essex Community College. 

The foreword to “The House Shall 
Choose” was written by our distin- 
guished colleague from New York, Jona- 
THAN BINGHAM. There is no question that 
Mr. Venetoulis’ book is compelling read- 
ing for all of us. He has performed a 
great public service by frankly and with 
an excellent sense of timing, explored 
the fascinating possibilities that may lie 
ahead. I commend it to all of my col- 
leagues and include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following articles: 


[From the Baltimore (Md.), Sunday Sun] 
Books AND AUTHORS 
(By James H. Bready) 


Ted Venetoulis hasn’t run into Russell 
Baker since it all happened, But one or 
another Washington hostess will no doubt 
bring them together soon, and some keen 
conversation should follow. It’s hardly a 
first-time thing, that two young men who 
know each other should, unknowingly, have 
written fiction with an identical theme. But 
for their projections of November’s vote—an 
Electoral College stalemate, throwing the 
election into the House of Representatives— 
to have hit the newsstands just two days 
apart is the kind of coincidence that could 
cause, on Capitol Hill, a whole new credulity 
drain. 

Of the two, Baker's Our Next President“ 
was out first; it had the further advantage 
of Saturday Evening Post distribution and 
rapid soft and hard-cover publication. And 
the author, a former Baltimorean whose 
thrice-weekly column is syndicated by the 
New York Times, was already a national-by- 
word name. Venetoulis’s “1968: The Year No 
President Was Elected” is the cover piéce in 
The Washingtonian magazine’s current is- 
sue; Elias Press will be bringing out the book 
version of it toward June 1. Venetoulis will 
at least be able to make his plot conform 
with actuality. much farther on into the 
primaries than Baker could do, 

One other difference is that while both 
futurists pick Johnson, Baker has Lindsay 
opposing him and Venetoulis’ Republican 
candidate is Nixon. Wallace’s southern votes, 
in each guess, prevent the major-party 
nominees from getting the necessary major- 
ity. Twice in United States history the Con- 
stitution’s creaking form of runoff has had 
to be used: Venetoulis, tentatively entitling 
his book “And the House Shall Choose,” de- 
votes the first part of it to a nonfictional ac- 
count of the elections of 1800 and 1824. 

His research into those harrowing impasses 
began three years ago, when Venetoulis was 
administrative assistant to Representative 
Carlton R. Sickles, when the Library of Con- 
gress was close by, and when the subject 
looked like a good one for a Ph.D. dissertation 
at American University. In 1968, when Vene- 
toulis is a new member of Essex Community 
College’s administrative and teaching staffs, 
he may have scooped himself, academically 
speaking, by thus turning his material into 
a general-reader book, Or perhaps the book 
is the most compelling of ways in which 
Venetoulis can express his support of the cur- 
rent proposal by Representative Jonathan 
Bingham of the Bronx for revisions in the 
outdated runoff system. 

A man who at 33 has already managed or 
helped manage six major-office election cam- 
paigns, winning some and losing some, in- 
stinctively addresses the large audience: 
Venetoulis is already at work on a second 
book, a light-hearted guide for political 
amateurs wanting to turn professional. Odd- 
moment book-writing at his home in Stev- 
enson steps up the pace only a little for 
a man whose brother, Nick Venet, after a 
career as pop-music singer, is a vice presi- 
dent at Capital Records—at age 29; whose 
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brother Steve is on the Island of Rhodes 
(where their parents were born) writing a 
play; whose sister Kathie is still a Balti- 
morean; whose father Gus presides over the 
Custom Sandwich Shop on South Gay street. 
Ted Venetoulis originally thought to be a 
sports coach at Patterson Park High and then 
as basketball and baseball captain at Tow- 
son State College; he concentrated on teach- 
ing, while getting master’s degrees at both 
Johns Hopkins and American; lately, Demo- 
cratic colleagues read in his eye a mount- 
ing desire to run for elective office—but no 
clear indication yet whether, he is a Lyn- 
don, a Robert or a Eugene man. 

Come August, Venetoulis and his Cyprus- 
born wife Eleni expect to go to both Chicago 
and Miami Beach. Presumably having no 
Official status, for the first time since the 
1950’s, Venetoulis can nonetheless rely on 
friends to get him past the party convention 
door-guards and badge-inspectors. Next win- 
ter’s spectator gallery is another and more 
somber matter. Venetoulis is in unhappy ear- 
nest when he predicts that for the first time 
in more than a century the House of Repre- 
sentatives, counting 1 vote per state dele- 
gation, will have to try to elect the next Pres- 
ident; when he foresees the Wallace men 
offering their support for sale, with an im- 
possible price set upon it. Ted Venetoulis 
reads now and then that the line between 
fiction and nonfiction grows less and less 
distinct, and as he looks over towards Wash- 
ington it worries him. 


[From the Northwest Star, July 11, 1968] 


TED VENETOULIS PUBLISHES Book ON 
PoLitTics 


This week a timely book was published 
that will make a noteworthy contribution 
to the literature of American politics: The 
House Shall Choose” by Theodore G. Vene- 
toulis, a 33-year-old resident of Stevenson. 

Here, for the first time, Americans will 
learn what happens in the Making of a 
President, House-of-Representatives style. 
Mr. Venetoulis tells about the political 
maneuvering on the choosing of a Presi- 
dent, 1800 and 1824, on the basis of histori- 
cal fact and documentation. f 

In a dramatic Epilogue, Theodore Vene- 
toulis presents a brilliant political scenario 
of a deadlocked 1968 national election be- 
cause of the candidacy of former Alabama 
Governor George C. Wallace. The title of 
the drama, “The House Shall Choose.” At 
the center of the stage, the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Waiting in the wings, for one 
to get the cue to come on, the two major 
party candidates. Standing behind them, 
the playwright, Wallace. Watching, the 
audience: America itself. 

Mr. Venetoulis; a new breed of author, 
served as Administrative Assistant to former 
Maryland Congressman C. R. Sickles, dur- 
ing the Kennedy years. He also served as 
Legislative Assistant to Congressman James 
Wright of Texas. Currently, Mr. Venetoulis 
is Director of Community Services, Essex 
Community College, and was recently 
elected President, Maryland Partners for the 
Alliance Program. 


MR. MARIO T, NOTO 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, it is a privi- 
lege to be able to pay tribute to my 
friend, Mario T. Noto, Associate Com- 
missioner of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service. In a few days Mario 
will assume his duties as executive direc- 
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tor of the Airport Security Council in 
New York City. 

Mario Noto has been an outstanding 
public servant for the past 26 years, in- 
cluding 3 years with the U.S. Air Force 
during World War II. 

He has discharged his heavy responsi- 
bilities in a most exemplary manner and 
has always maintained a feeling of deep 
compassion for his fellow man. He 
leaves behind him a record of which he 
can be proud. 

As a New Yorker, I am happy to know 
that he shall be returning to his native 
State. I join his many friends in wishing 
him success in his new position and an 
abundance of good health and happiness. 


RAY KROC, PRESIDENT, McDON- 
ALD’S CORP.—A LESSON IN LEAD- 
ERSHIP 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in its 
July 1968 issue, the Nation’s Business 
Magazine carries an excellent article 
about Mr. Ray Kroc, president of Mc- 
Donald’s Corp., who through outstand- 
ing leadership and faith in the free en- 
terprise system has built one of the big~ 
gest business establishments in America. 

Mr. Kroc is a Chicagoan who has giv- 
en living meaning to the American 
dream of opportunity. 

From humble beginnings, he has be- 
come one of the Nation’s top business 
leaders whose carryout chain has sold 
enough hamburgers to reach up to the 
moon. 

As Nation’s Business article points out, 
Americans eat billions of hamburgers— 
a national delicacy. And Mr. Kroc's high 
standard for quality has found its way 
to most of them. 

I am pleased to place in the RECORD 
today this excellent article because it 
demonstrates so graphically what faith 
in our Nation has done for one indi- 
vidual and what opportunity lies ahead 
for those who would follow his faith. 

Mr. Kroc epitomizes the very heart of 
the American spirit—I would hope that 
every young American would read this 
article to see what great opportunities lie 
ahead if you but believe in America— 
the greatest success story ever told. 

This article, which is part of Nation’s 
Business “Lessons of Leadership” series 
follows: 

APPEALING TO A Mass MARKET 

Americans eat billions of hamburgers—a 
national delicacy. 

But none can boast the unique relation- 
ship with this tasty dish that Ray A, Kroc 
enjoys. 

He is the only man who made $100 million 
out of the ubiquitous beef patty. 

He also lavishes on it as much research, 
romance and tender care as Escoffier ex- 
pended on an entire menu. It’s the founda- 
tion on which he has built a far-flung, in- 
ternational restaurant chain—McDonald’s 


Corp. 
It was founded in 1955. That year, it 


grossed $235,000. Last year, it grossed $266 
million. 
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Today there are more than 1,000 McDon- 
ald’s carry-out restaurants, about 15 per 
cent of them owned by McDonald's Corp., 
the others owned and run by its franchisees. 

Mr. Kroc, founder of the McDonald’s chain, 
was 52 years old when he hit on his formula 
for success. At that time, he was head of a 
small Chicago firm that distributed a multi- 
mixer for malted milks. Thanks to experience 
and research, he saw a golden opportunity 
others didn’t. In the spirit of the true en- 
trepreneur, he acted on it, 

Now he is a multimillionaire, and has made 
millionaires out of more than a dozen others, 

Interviewed by a Nation’s Business editor, 
at his corporate headquarters in Chicago, he 
tells how he built the McDonald’s empire 
and what he learned while doing it. 

Mr. Kroc, when did you open your first 
hamburger restaurant? 

In 1955, in Des Plaines, III. 

How come the chain isn’t called Kroc’s, 
instead of McDonald's? 

Because the formula didn’t originate with 
me. I borrowed it from two McDonald 
brothers, Mac and Dick. They had opened a 
barbecue parlor in San Bernardino, Calif. 
They had pork, beef, ham and chicken on 
the menu. But they said Mrs. Jones, who was 
a Teal good customer, would say: 

“Mac, that pork is awfully greasy today.“ 

Or, “The barbecue beef is stringy,” or “It’s 
tough,” 

Mac and Dick said to each other: “Some 
day we are going to find a food item that is 
the same every day of the year—never tough, 
never too tender, never dry, never greasy, 
never stringy—always just the same. An item 
we can sell for 15 cents, and make a profit.” 

Finally, they hit on it—the hamburger. 

How did you run into the McDonalds? 

At the time, I was selling a multiple 
malted-milk mixer. I had exclusive distribu- 
tion of it. It was a revolutionary mixer, in- 
vented by a friend of mine, Earl Prince. 

It mixed five malts at a time—and it never 
broke down. 

The McDonalds had eight of my multi- 
mixers in one store, I didn’t have another 
customer with that many. 

I said, This I have to see.” 

So I went to San Bernardino. It was ter- 
rific. They had people standing in line clamor- 
ing for more. 

“You are doing marvelously,” I said. Why 
don't you put these stores up all over?” 

I figured that if every McDonald’s ham- 
burger place had eight multimixers, I would 
get rich. 

But they said, “No, we don’t want to 
branch out. We're happy and satisfied.” They 
were doing fine and didn't want any new 
headaches. 

What did you do then? 

I thought, “Well, jeepers, maybe the way 
for me to sell multimixers is to open up these 
sure-fire hamburger units all over the coun- 
try myself. So I signed a 99-year contract 
with the McDonald brothers to represent 
them exclusively. 

I agreed to pay them one half of one per 
cent of all gross receipts from the units. 

Remember, I wasn’t trying to sell ham- 
burgers. I was trying to sell multimixers. 

Later, the hamburger business mush- 
roomed, and I realized where the big money 
was. 

Where was your first unit? 

In Des Plaines, II., a suburb of Chicago. 
It was opened April 15, 1955. 

I opened the second place in Fresno, Calif., 
in August or September, 1955, the third place, 
in Reseda, Calif., in November or December. 

How did you do the first year? 

The total dollar volume in 1955 was 
$235,000. But, I had my problems. 

What kind of problems? 

I had a contract with the McDonald 
brothers that said that I could not change 
one thing they did. 

The intent was that the new McDonald’s 
units wouldn’t change the original menu, the 
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prices, the quantity or the quality of the 
food served. That was fine; I had no inten- 
tion of changing the product. 

But the contract covered a lot more than 
that. For example, it included every detail 
of construction. 

I could ask for any exceptions I wanted. 
But under the contract, I had to get the 
McDonald's written okay by registered letter. 

This all sounds fine when you're sitting 
in a lawyer's office. But then I'd call them up 
and say, “Help, fellows. Know what I have to 
put in? A basement in the first building.” 

They said, “So what, put it in.” 

I said, “I can’t according to the contract. 
Write me a registered letter giving me your 
acceptance.” 

And Mac McDonald would say, We don’t 
have a secretary and we're not going to hire 
one. And we're not going to run down to the 
post office and wait until a letter is registered. 

Don't pay any attention to those lawyers; 
put in a basement.” 

My own lawyer quit me because he couldn’t 
protect me. I was in default constantly, not 
only with the first building, but with every 
building thereafter. 

How did you solve that one? 

One day in 1960, on an impulse, I picked 
up the telephone and called Dick McDonald. 
I said, “Dick, I have an idea. Sell me back 
the contract.” 

He said, “Oh, yes? For how much?” 

I said, “How about half a million dollars? 

It seemed like all the money in the world— 
a half a million dollars. And whatever he 
asked, I knew I would have to go and borrow 
it somewhere. 

They deliberated for some time, then they 
called back, and said: “We have a price. Take 
it or leave it—$2.7 million.” 

I said, “Well, thanks for the compliment. 
I will see you later.” 

Finally I got hold of a company in New 
York that invests endowment funds for a 
great many universities. They paid the Mc- 
Donald brothers $2.7 million. 

With this I took over the ownership, the 
name McDonald’s, all trademarks, copyrights, 
formulas and everything else, about January, 
1961. 

Now we are paying off this loan at the 
same rate that we did to the McDonalds, one 
half of one per cent of our gross. 

Was your first store in Des Plaines fran- 
chised? 

No, I opened the first restaurant myself. 

What was your first franchised restaurant? 

In Fresno, Calif. 

Does the man who franchised it still run 
it? 

Yes, his name is Art Bender. 

And the man who was my first manager 
in Des Plaines, Ill., is Ed MacLuckie. 

They are both millionaires today. 

Ed MacLuckie has four stores in Laer 
Mich., and Art Bender has four stores in 
Fresno, Calif. 

How many men became millionaires 
through McDonald’s franchises? 

I would say, conservatively, 
more. 

Do you have the formula down pat now, for 
the building, the products, the location? 

Yes, we have the right formula, but we 
don't feel that we have reached perfection. 
You know, as long as you are green, you are 
growing. And as soon as your are ripe, you 
start to rot. 

Things change and so do we. For instance, 
we have some McDonald’s restaurants that 
have seating inside. 

We keep refining and adjusting as the 
automobile people do. 

Back in the early days of the hamburger 
business, the days of the roadside stand, it 
would be inconceivable that you needed a 
research laboratory, with an engineer in 
charge of it, and a research kitchen under a 
food technologist. All you needed was a fry- 
ing pan and some heat underneath it, and 
some meat in the icebox. 
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What else is there to the hamburger busi- 
ness? But we have a research lab and a 
research kitchen. 


How about your early life? 


I was born in Chicago, Oct. 5, 1902. I went 
to school in Oak Park. I left high school as 
a sophomore and enlisted as an ambulance 
driver in World War I. I was in the same 
company with Walt Disney. 

He was 16 and I was 15. We labeled him as 
the guy most unlikely because he was sitting 
there with his pencils, drawing, and we were 
all looking for girls. 

When the war was over, I came home and 
went back to high school. But I wanted to 
get out and do something, so I left school. 

I had taken classical piano from the time 
I was six. My mother had been a piano 
teacher. So I started playing with orchestras 
and bands. Small bands, then bigger hands 
and finally the best, like Isham Jones and 
Harry Sosnik, leader of the Hit Parade band. 

When I was 18 or 19, I was making as high 
as $150 a week. 

But when I was 20, I got married. About 
that time I decided that, although music 
was great and I loved it, I didn’t want any 
part of the kind of life musicians lived, work- 
ing nights and sleeping days. This was no 
good, 

So, I went to work for Lily-Tulip Cup Co. 

But after my daughter was born I needed 
more income. 

I took a job as a musical director for a 
pioneer radio station in Chicago, WGES. It 
was owned by Telfer MacArthur, brother of 
the famous playwright, Charles MacArthur, 
husband of Helen Hayes. 

This was the day of earphones in radio, 
real pioneer days, 

I played the piano, arranged the musical 
program accompanied the singers and things 
like that. 

There were a couple of fellows in Chicago 
in those days, a song and patter team, called 
Sam and Henry. 

One of them played the piano, the other 
sang. Then they made a few little quips and 
they both sang. 

I hired and paid them $5 apiece. But they 
were awful, They couldn’t sing or play the 
piano, and they couldn't patter. 

Know who they became? Amos and Andy. 

How long did you stay in radio? 

For about a year and a half; then I went 
down to Florida to sell real estate. The Flor- 
ida boom was on and I was doing beautifully. 

My company was a real big one. It had 22 
Hudson sedans, limousines with a chauffeur 
in each one. 

The height of a salesman’s success was to 
have one of them assigned to him to take 
out prospects. 

The property we were selling was in Ft. 
Lauderdale. It was nothing but swamp. 

My commissions were piling up—but I 
didn’t get any money, 

Apparently, the deals weren't being closed. 

Buyers made a deposit after our spielers 
got them worked up on the future of Flor- 
ida and the opportunity for investment. 

But when they got back home, their en- 
thusiasm cooled. Then the bubble burst, and 
not a single one of my sales went beyond the 
deposit. 

What did you do then? 

I sent my wife and daughter home on the 
train and I drove back to Chicago in a Model 
T Ford. I left in late September, 1926. I will 
never forget that drive as long as I live. I was 
stone broke. I didn't have an overcoat, a top- 
coat or a pair of gloves. 

I drove into Chicago on icy streets. When 
I got home, I was frozen stiff, disillusioned 
and broke. 

Did you stick with real estate? 

No, I began selling again for Lily-Tulip 
and became Midwestern sales manager. Then 
I discovered the multimixer in 1937 and went 
into business for myself. I was in the busi- 
ness until I sold it to raise money for my 
hamburger venture. 
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I think it’s important that almost every- 
thing I had done, from the time I started 
with Lily-Tulip, was in the food and bever- 
age field. 

I decided that someday I wanted to be in 
the food or restaurant business myself. And 
if I did, I wanted to have a product I could 
be sure would please the customer day in and 
day out. That turned out to be the ham- 
burger. 

How do you pick your franchisees? 

We prefer someone with a business back- 
ground—and ambition. We are also inter- 
ested in his character, his attitude toward 
family life, his level-headedness and whether 
he can stand prosperity. 

Some people reach their level of expecta- 
tions pretty quickly. 

We want someone who will get totally in- 
volved in the business. If his ambition is to 
reach the point where he can play golf four 
days a week, or play gin rummy for a cent 
a point, instead of a tenth, we don’t want 
him in a McDonald’s restaurant. 

Is previous business experience a must? 

No, we put our franchisees through a 
training school. Then we open the store for 
them, help them get it going and do every- 
thing under the sun to help them boost 
their sales. We have fun in this business. 
Our operators eat and sleep it. 

We insist on all of our people, whether 
they be franchisees or company personnel, 
being dedicated to what we call “QSC’’—that 
is, quality, service and cleanliness. The best 
advertising and public relations are mean- 
ingless without these three fundamentals. 
We at McDonald’s believe in these funda- 
mentals and really live by them. 

Sure, there is competition, but if we stick 
to these basics and do everything else right, 
the way we have been doing for the past 13 
years, we know we will stay on top. 

Do you have any trouble getting ap- 
plicants? 

No, we have a permanent waiting list of 
about 100 applicants. We keep it at that 
level. They come from all walks of life— 
former dentists, retired Navy officers, and a 
former Assistant Secretary of Labor, John 
Gibson. 

What was your early goal in life? 

When I was a kid, I saw my dad struggling 
to make ends meet on a meager salary and 
I thought, “If I could get a job that would 
guarantee me $10,000 a year, I'd sign a life 
contract.” Of course, things change, and so 
do our goals, 

Is there a danger that you will run out 
of places to build restaurants or people to 
eat McDonald's hamburgers? 

I don't think so. 

We have more than 1,000 units now, and 
are growing fast. In 1967, these units grossed 
over $266 million. In 1960, we grossed $6 
million. 

We have sold more than four billion 
hamburgers. My publicity men tell me it 
would take one man 40,000 years to eat 
them all—if he ate one every five minutes. 

It took 400,000 head of cattle to produce 
the top quality beef for those hamburgers. 

Most of them were served with catsup, 
mustard, pickles and onion. The catsup and 
mustard alone would fill the Mississippi River. 

As we build up consumer acceptance, we 
have a broader and broader market. 

What’s your goal now? 

We're shooting for 2,000 units. About 15 
per cent of them are owned by the Mc- 
Donald's Corp., the rest by franchisees. The 
average unit grosses about $297,000 a year. 

What's the secret of McDonald’s success? 

Several things. For one, it’s largely a fran- 
chise operation. That permits you to grow 
fast, because much of the capital for ex- 
pansion is put up by the franchisee. 

Then we have worked the business out to 
a science. 

It takes an average of 50 seconds to serve 
a hamburger, a milk shake and an order of 
French fries in a McDonald's restaurant. 
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We've worked out the precise formula for 
making a hamburger to the public’s liking, 
down to the exact size of the bun, three and 
three-quarter inches, and how much onions 
go on it—one fourth of an ounce. 

And then we supervise all units carefully 
to insure quality. 

For example, French fries are thrown away 
if they are seven minutes old. That’s long 
enough for them to get stale. 

Hamburgers are discarded for the same 
reason. 

Whom do you cater to? 

We aim at the local family trade. 

When we look for a site, we count church 
steeples, rather than autos, signs of substan- 
tion family neighborhoods. That’s where we 
get 90 per cent of our business. 

We try to build up that image, too. That’s 
why we never allow a jukebox, a cigarette 
machine, a vending device, a pinball game 
or a telephone in a McDonald’s restaurant. 

What did your friends think when your 
gave up a successful multimizer business to 
take a flyer in the restaurants? 

At the country club I belonged to for a 
good many years, in a suburb of Chicago, 
they said: “Do you think Ray is going 
through a change of life? Or has he lost his 
mind? 

“I hear he is going to open up a 15-cent 
hamburger stand! Can't imagine it. 

“He always seemed a pretty high-class 
fellow.” 

What made you so sure this venture would 
succeed? 

Well, I suppose we are all gamblers, to a 
certain extent. 

If I am convinced of something beyond a 
question of doubt, and I have complete con- 
victions in my own mind, then I am going 
to go ahead. And I had that feeling about 
the McDonald’s hamburger restaurant for- 
mula. 

Remember, I saw the operation in San 
Bernardino and I researched it. 

Didn’t you have any doubts at all? 

Yes, I wasn't too sure whether we could 
stay open in winter. 

I remember a telephone call from a fellow 
in Minneapolis. He owned a drive-in theater 
and he was interested in a McDonald's 
franchise. 

He said, “Of course, you would open about 
April 1 and close about the end of November.” 

I said, “No, no. This is based on a year- 
round operation.” 

“You must be nuts,” he replied. 

I wasn't too sure I wasn't. So this was the 
only question I had—what about the bad 
weather? But I went ahead. 

When did you discover your misgivings 
were groundless? 

After the first winter in Des Plaines. 

What I didn’t realize was that there are 
nice winter days, when the wind isn’t howling 
and the streets are dry. And there are always 
people out at noon, like salesmen, who are in 
a hurry, and they want a hamburger and a 
cup of coffee and some French fries. They 
can take the food into their car and the car 
is warm. 

And people in the neighborhood send over 
for hamburgers and French fries and shakes. 
One person might bring back $4 or $5 worth. 

After the first winter I had no doublts. 

Despite the misgivings of the country club 
set, I gather you have done all right selling 
hamburgers? 

Yes, I own about two million shares of 
McDonald’s Corp. stock. It's selling for about 
$50 a share. 

You have done more for the American 
hamburger than the Cordon Bleu may have 
done for gastronomy. Have you ever had a 
cooking lesson yourself? 

No, but I can cook. Although my wife says 
that I am the greatest guy to walk around 
the kitchen and issue orders and do less work 
than anybody she ever saw. 
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CONGRESSMAN WYDLER’S 1968 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come a tradition in the “Fabulous 
Fourth” Congressional District to send 
reports to my constituents of my activi- 
ties and once each year to ask them for 
their views on important current national 
issues by means of a questionnaire. 

The questionnaire is now in its fifth 
consecutive year. I send the question- 
naire to every resident who lives in the 
Fabulous Fourth Congressional District 
regardless of party. In this way I can 
truly test the prevailing opinion on great 
national issues. 

Once again thousands of the people of 
the Fourth Congressional District have 
answered the questionnaire. The results 
have been carefully tabulated and I am 
still busy answering the many comments 
that have been made to me on the ques- 
tionnaires. The enthusiastic response 
once again proves that people do care 
about their Government. 

I am now sending each home in the 
Fourth Congressional District a copy of 
the results of the questionnaire. These 
results show the prevailing opinions in 
our congressional district. 

As to the results, the largest number 
of people responding want to achieve a 
military victory in Vietnam. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that the ques- 
tionnaire was mailed in February and 
most people answered it during that 
month and during the month of March. 
On March 30, President Johnson an- 
nounced his bombing halt and change 
in policy, An analysis of the results must 
keep this in mind. 

It is clear, however, that 96 percent 
of the people wanted a change in the 
conduct of the war and only 16.7 per- 
cent were in favor of a unilateral with- 
drawal. 

The majority also favored the exclu- 
sion of Communist China to the United 
Nations and a decrease in American 
military commitments in Europe. 

On the President’s tax proposals, only 
13 percent were in favor of the surtax, 
which the administration proposed. Even 
less, 7 percent, favored the administra- 
tion’s travel tax proposals. 

The emphasis on solving the urban 
crisis leaned heavily toward use of the 
private enterprise system; while a siz- 
able number of people wished to increase 
the number and power of the police. 

The questionnaire results follow: 
RESULTS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL “FABULOUS 


FOURTH” QUESTIONNAIRE OF THE FOURTH 
CONGRESSIONAL District, Nassau County 


A. FOREIGN POLICY 


Percent 
1. The war in Vietnam should be: 
Prosecuted more vigorously than it is 
at present to produce military 


victory. -ERAUL TA sys ea 44.7 
Conducted at the present level 2.3 
Brought to an end by gradual, ne- 

gotiated withdrawal 8 
Ended by U.S. withdrawal now. 7 
Undecided or no opinion 5 
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2. The admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations should be: 


Percent 
Prevented absolute 36.5 
Postponed for now... - 23.5 
Favorably considered . 
Arranged as soon as possible 12.8 
Undecided or no opinion 8.5 


3. American military commitment in Eu- 
rope should be: 


Percent 
Herne!!! 2.3 
Maintained at present levels 25.6 


Reduced without being abandoned 57.0 
Eliminated completely -.....-.......- 13.1 
Undecided or no opinion 
B. DOMESTIC POLICY 
4. The anticipated deficit in the Federal 
budget should be: 
Percent 
Eliminated by reducing Government 
expenditures in civilian but not in 
military functions 
Eliminated by reduction in military 
expenditures primarily or exclusively. 15.6 
Eliminated by cutting military and 
civilian functions of the Federal 


Goernm ent 27. 4 
Eliminated by adding the surtax of 

10 percent as desired by President 

CN gat Ea ee es | S 13.0 
Left standing as a debt against the 

P(t faye eee .6 
Undecided or no opinion n 5. 0 


5. The urban crisis“ should be dealt with 
by: 
Percent 
Increasing the number and power of 
OEE DOR ten Snape aie ae Reis in Samim 
Letting private enterprise provide jobs, 
housing, etc. through business activi- 
ties 
Reducing the role of Government gen- 
erally 
Increasing State and Federal expendi- 
tures for public housing, jobs, slum 
clearance, and welfare ald 1 
Undecided or no opinion n 
6. Excessive outflow of the American dol- 
lar should be dealt with by one of the fol- 
lowing primarily: 


Percent 

Restriction of American investments 
r . AN O 
Restrictions of foreign travel of Ameri- 
cans 
Reduction of military budgets_________ 
Reduction in nonmilitary foreign aid 
Undecided or no opinion 


C. INDEX OF IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC ISSUES 


7. Listed below you will find a number of 
issues currently being debated widely. You 
can help me evaluate their significance by 
telling me how important they are to you. 
In the space next to each item please place 
a number indicating the seriousness of the 
questions to you: (5), if extremely critical; 
(4), if serious; (3), if important but not 
serious; (2), if significant but not important; 
(1), if noteworthy but not significant; (0), 
if of no concern, 


3 

5 

5 

Civil rights struggle 4 
Public education 2 
Crime prevention and control 5 
e ee eee TSSA 4 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 


Aid to foreign nations 33 
Public or low rent housing 
Care for the aged —— „% 
Congressional reform . — 
Federal -State revenue 
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SIXTH DISTRICT CITIZENS SPEAK 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
mailed an opinionnaire poll to citizens of 
Louisiana’s Sixth Congressional District, 
which I am privileged to represent. 

I thought the Members of this body 
would be interested in the results of this 
opinion poll, as compiled from the more 
than 30,000 responses received. 

The results are being made available 
to Sixth District constituents in my 
August newsletter. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the August 
newsletter containing the opinion poll 
tabulation, as follows: 

Report FROM CONGRESS OF JOHN R. RARICK, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, SIxTH DISTRICT, 
LOUISIANA, AUGUST 1968 
DEAR FRIENDS: Here’s another report from 

your voice and your office here in Washing- 
ton. Today's report covers the results of your 
recent Sixth District opinionnaire and other 
information, which I know you will want to 
have. 


THE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES— 
$320 MILLION 

During my first year as your Congressman, 
our district received more than $320 million 
in federal funds—which is substantially 
higher than any previous year in our history. 
I am pleased to have been able to play such 
an important part in helping secure these 
funds for our citizens. 

These federal returns of your tax dollars 
have helped provide highway construction 
and other public works and economic devel- 
opment; education improvement grants and 
assistance programs; health programs such 
as cancer control projects, aid to the aged 
and infirm, mental health research and air 
pollution control; land and water conserva- 
tion including flood control; small business 
loans; improved agricultural services; and 
increased postal facilities. 

I thought perhaps you would be inter- 
ested in how your tax dollars were distrib- 
uted in the district. 1967 figures reflect addi- 
tional programs, which have resulted in more 
money returned as well as more services to 
the Sixth District. 

(Figures are compiled from “Summary of 
Federal Programs” of the Federal Informa- 
tion Exchange System and can be obtained 
by writing to Room 206, 1200 Nineteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20506). 


Parish 


He arian -= S 


CONSTITUENT OPINIONNAIRE RESPONSE GREAT 

I am proud to report that more than 
30,000 of you took time to give me your 
opinions and views regarding major legisla- 
tion facing Congress. Such a heavy response 
is a healthy indication that our people are 
genuinely interested in good government, 

Here are the results of the opinionnaire as 
submitted by you: 

[In percent] 

1. Do you approve of the Administration's 

conduct of the war in Vietnam? 
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la. Regardless of your answer to the above 
question, which course of action would you 
recommend in Vietnam? 


(a) Step up military pressure to achieve 


CWS 75 
(b) Cease all military activity pending 
pie — 8 
(c) Maintain current pace of military 
aotivityc.U ile adn 
(d) Immediate U.S. withdrawal 8 
er A 9 


2. Should the United States continue to 
trade with countries aiding Communist North 
Vietnam? 


3. Do you approve of U.S, handling of the 
Communist seizure of the Pueblo? 


4, Do you think the 10-percent Federal tax 
increase (surtax) is necessary? 


wage? 


5a. Do you favor a guaranteed wage regard- 
less of whether a person works or not? 


6. Is a greater Federal Government role 
needed in the area of agriculture and farm 
product support? 


7. Do you favor Federal control over the 
manufacture and sale of firearms? 


8. What, in your opinion, is the primary 
cause of increased riots, crime and violence? 


(a) Supreme Court decisions 33 
(b) Poverty, un employment DFY ` 
(c) Disrespect for law and order 34 
(d) Communist infiltration and agita- 

jo hee a le ek 25 
Ohhh. cae 4 


9. Do you believe stricter handling of riot- 
ers and criminals by the courts and law en- 
forcement authorities would reduce riots and 
crime? 


OG pres sto eee eee 95 
S ͤ ˙ E TTT 5 

10. Should foreign aid spending be reduced? 
WOR tas —— daa cuenmon cece ek 97 
o ek eerie 3 


11. Do you think that more civil rights 
laws are needed? 


CONGRESSMAN BOB SIKES 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with my colleagues I wish to 
join in paying my respects and a tribute 
to Congressman Bos Sikes on having 
served longer in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives than any other Member from 
the great State of Florida. 

It has been my privilege to serve in 
this historic body for nearly 20 years. 
During that time I have known Bos 
Sikes as a most able and dedicated 
Representative, serving his State and his 
country with honor and distinction. 

He is a man of the highest integrity, 
enjoying the respect and confidence of 
his colleagues, his constituents, and all 
who have had the pleasure of his as- 
sociation. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to extend to Bos 
Sixes and his wife my best wishes for 
good health and continued success for 
Bos as a Member of the House of 
Representatives. 


SLEEPING BEAR DUNES—A LAST 
CHANCE? 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
last Monday I was privileged to appear 
before the National Parks and Recreation 
Subcommittee, of which I am a member, 
to urge action on the proposed Sleeping 
Bear Dunes National Lakeshore in 
Michigan. 

In urging favorable action on H.R. 
6616—my bill to establish this much 
needed conservation project—I pointed 
out that this proposal has been on our 
congressional agenda since 1961. In my 
words to the committee I tried to convey 
the deep sense of urgency which I feel: 

I must tell you as emphatically as I can 
that in those seven years, Sleeping Bear has 
been going, going, and if Congressional ac- 
tion is not forthcoming soon, it will be gone, 
forever denied to our people as a public 
recreation area. 


I rise today, Mr. Speaker, to inform 
the House of the threats which are en- 
eroaching on our last opportunity to save 
this remarkable area along the Lake 
Michigan shore. In recent communica- 
tions with citizens in the area I have 
learned that the situation is even more 
urgent than I had previously stated. The 
blunt truth is that private development 
now threatents the viability of Sleeping 
Bear as a national lakeshore. 

Development and the objections of 
owners of developed properties already 
have reduced the potential mainland 
acreage suitable for lakeshore purposes 
by some 31,000 acres. This is the amount 
by which the original 1961 proposal has 
been reduced. The loss is partially off- 
set by the addition, in recent versions, of 
a large island just offshore—but the 
basic point remains that, in 7 years, 
31,000 acres of lands with prime natural 
values and recreational potential have 
been lost to public enjoyment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no objection: to 
private development of vacation cottages 
and the like. But this kind of develop- 
ment cannot be allowed to displace public 
access and public enjoyment. of natural 
areas which are among the most superla- 
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tive on this continent. I feel most strong- 
ly that there are places in this Nation of 
such unique and spectacular natural 
beauty that they should be in public own- 
ership to be enjoyed by everyone. Sleep- 
ing Bear is such an area. 

The owners of residential and vaca- 
tion developments in the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes area have objected to the con- 
demnation of their property by the Fed- 
eral Government, Insofar as established 
developments are concerned, I have 
made every effort to meet these objec- 
tions and to protect the rights of prop- 
erty owners—but also to assure the pub- 
lic access to this area and protection for 
its special features. 

As was noted by the committee mem- 
bers at the hearing, the provisions in my 
bill for the protection of private property 
owners are as strong and secure as any 
similar legislation this Congress has ever 
enacted. I have previously noted these 
provisions in detail at page 22425 of the 
Recorp for July 19. 

What I am concerned about, and what 
the senior Senator from Michigan, Sena- 
tor Hart, and all who support this 
measure are concerned about, is equally 
strong and secure protection for the 
rights of the public. 

This area is simply magnificent. It dis- 
plays geologic features unsurpassed for 
scenic beauty or scientific interest in the 
entire Midwest. It has fauna and flora 
which grace the area with great beauty, 
changing with the seasons. It harbors a 
fund of opportunity for outdoor recrea- 
tional experiences which is greatly 
needed in the highly urbanized Midwest. 

But, I must report that the public is 
losing its chance to save Sleeping Bear. 
While the Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lakeshore bill languishes in Congress, 
the land speculators and subdividers are 
proceeding at an intensified pace. Prop- 
erty values are soaring and lots are being 
sold and developed with little or no 
thought given to desirable densities or 
to locating access roads when they will 
not destroy the natural environment. 

The scenic beauty and ecological in- 
terest of a shoreline such as that of 
lovely North Bar Lake is being lost as 41 
lots are sold—each with a beach on the 
lake maintained by frequent drainage. 
The Sleeping Bear Dune, focal point of 
interest and beauty for the entire area, 
is being strangled by 14 miles of roads for 
dune buggies and other vehicles. 

Mr. Speaker, we are losing Sleeping 
Bear as a public resource, and we are 
losing it rapidly: 

As members of the committee pointed 
out during the hearing, the situation is 
reminiscent of the Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore proposal. By the time 
Congress finally took action to author- 
ize that area, much of the land origi- 
nally proposed—including some of the 
most beautiful areas—had already been 
privately developed and could no longer 
be considered for public use and enjoy- 
ment. What we finally authorized there 
was simply too little and too late—it is 
a badly needed recreation area and it 
does protect some areas of important 
values, but we had an 


corilet to do a much more complete 
Let us not repeat that mistake. j 
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The residents and property owners of 
the Sleeping Bear area are adequately 
protected by my bill. Let us move now, 
before it is too late, to give equal pro- 
tection to the interests of the public 
in this area. 

I urge my colleagues on the subcom- 
mittee and on the full Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee to take 
prompt action. It is still possible to 
enact this bill in this 90th Congress. 
It is still possible to save Sleeping Bear. 
But there is not much time. 

I include the testimony I gave before 
the National Parks and Recreation Sub- 
committee on Monday in full at this 
point in the RECORD: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES G. 
O'HARA BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON PARKS AND RECREATION 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, 
I am here to testify today in behalf of my 
bill, H.R, 6616 to create Sleeping Bear Na- 
tional Lakeshore in Benzie and Leelanau 
Counties in Michigan, 

Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore 
has been on the Congressional agenda since 
1961. I must tell you as emphatically as I 
can that in those seven years, Sleeping Bear 
has been going, going, and if Congressional 
action is not forthcoming soon, it will be 
gone, forever denied to our people as a pub- 
lic recreation area, 

I hope my words convey the deep sense of 
urgency which I feel. The blunt truth is that 
private development now threatens the via- 
bility of Sleeping Bear as a national lake- 
shore. 

Development has already cost the park 
more than 31,000 acres which were included 
in the original lakeshore proposal, Extensive 
building on this land made it impractical to 
include it in the park, and it was cut away 
in revised park proposals. 

This proposed national lakeshore has been 
the subject of extensive hearings in the past, 
both in the House and the Senate and in 
Washington and in Michigan. 

I will not repeat the familiar descriptions 
of the spectacular beauty of the lakeshore’s 
soaring dunes, bluffs, islands, forests and 
lakes and the many recreational opportu- 
nities available there. 

The Senate has acknowledged the desira- 
bility of federal protection of this area and 
twice in successive congresses. has approved 
legislation to establish the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore. 

In the 89th Congress legislation identical 
to my bill under consideration today was 
approved by the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, but failed to get a 
rule from the Rules Committee. ‘That legisla- 
tion died with the conclusion of the 89th 
Congress. ° 

I want to emphasize that the bill before 
you today is exactly the same as that which 
won committee approval two years ago. Not 
a word, comma or period has been changed. 

We can still save Sleeping Bear. We must 
act quickly. Time is running out. Every day 
of delay takes its toll on the park. 

The Lake Michigan Coast, within a day's 
drive of 20 million persons, is a popular 
recreation area, blessed with beautiful 
scenery and temperate summer weather. Over 
the years a number of vacation homes have 
been built in the area. After a period of 
quiescence, private development within the 
proposed park boundaries has resumed at 
an accelerated pace. : 

Recently this area of the Lake Michigan 
coast has become afflicted with what Michi- 
ganders term “Coho Madness“. The intro- 
duction of Coho salmon into the Great Lakes 
has drawn even more people into the area 
and given new impetus to private subdivision 
of the land. 
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Let me make it clear that I am not op- 
posed to vacation homes or fishermen. Tour- 
ism is an economic mainstay of much of 
northern Michigan. Residents of the area 
want the national lakeshore because they 
know it will attract tourists and benefit the 
area economically. 

But I strongly feel that there are places 
in this nation of such unique and spectacular 
natural beauty that they should remain in 
public ownership, to be enjoyed by every- 
one. Sleeping Bear is such a place. But not 
for long. 

Subdivisions, with quarter acre, 100-foot 
frontage lots, are eating into the vitals of 
the park, and may well consume a major por- 
tion unless Congress acts. 

Recently I sent members of this committee 
a copy of an article. by Mr. John Peterson, 
Editor of the Benzie County Patriot of 
Frankfort, Michigan. Frankfort is located at 
the southern boundary of the proposed lake- 
shore. 

Mr. Peterson reports in that article that 
“building is going on in an ever-increasing 
pace within the planned boundaries (of the 
Lakeshore) and the Platte River, which once 
offered a delightful wilderness canoe trip to 
Lake Michigan is now so completely de- 
veloped that it is much like taking a ride 
down a busy residential street.” 

He adds this ominous note: “unless it 
(the lakeshore) is brought under federal con- 
trol in the very near future there will be 
very little left of the original wilderness char- 
acter of the area to preserve.” 

It is impossible to emphasize this point 
strongly enough. 

I have mentioned the loss of 31,000 main- 
land acres, contained in the original pro- 
posal, which were lost because of extensive 
development, 

Now let me briefly describe what is now 
going on in the Park area, as reported to me 
by people who know Sleeping Bear well, 

Sleeping Bear Dune, the focal point of the 
Lakeshore, is being strangled by a system 
of roads for dune buggies and other vehicles 
being built by a commercial developer. 

North Bar Lake, south of Sleeping Bear 
Point, is being subdivided and lots are up 
for sale along its shoreline. The lots are small, 
I am told, and development densities will be 


high. 

The Platte River cuts through the center 
of the southern portion of the proposed lake- 
shore. I am told that the entire shoreline has 
been sold; no more lots are available. 

On South Manitou Island, a half-dozen 
miles offshore, a motel has been built, presag- 
ing future commercial construction on this 
small island. 

Along the Lake Michigan shoreline be- 
tween the mouth of the Platte River and 
Benzie State Park are fifteen homes, with 
three more under construction near the state 
park, 

With the pressure for development, land 
prices are soaring at a fantastic rate. I think 
you realize the implications this has for fu- 
ture federal purchase of land. 

Real estate men in the area report that a 
lot that sold for 84,000 a year ago is now 
priced at $8,000. I am told that teams of 
brokers are rushing in from Detroit, finding 
landowners and offering prices that are diffi- 
cult to refuse. 

This is the thréat—it is clear, immediate, 
and it could be fatal to the lakeshore. 

There are persuasive reasons why this lake- 
shore should be established. 

Past. hearings have heard extensive testi- 
mony on the splendid recreational, opportu- 
nity available and the unique beauty which 
should be preserved. This has been covered 
at length. 

Testimony has also touched upon the eco- 
nomic benefits that would accrue to the im- 
mediate area, to northern Michigan, and to 
the entire Upper Great Lakes Region. 

I would like to discuss this briefly. 

The economic advantages of the lake shore 
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were documented by Michigan State Univer- 
sity’s Institute for Community Development 
and Services, which estimates that creation 
of the Lakeshore would inject $20,000 million 
annually into the local economy. 

The attraction of additional tourists into 
the entire Upper Great Lakes region is antici- 
pated by the Upper Great Lakes Regional 
Commission. Accordingly, the commission has 
endorsed this Lakeshore because it would be 
an economic stimulant to the entire region. 
I would point out that three Republican 
governors—Romney of Michigan, LeVander 
of Minnesota and Knowles of Wisconsin— 
have signed this resolution. 

This proposal also has the endorsement of 
the Michigan Conservation Commission. 

Gentlemen, this could be our last oppor- 
tunity to establish a meaningful national 
lakeshore. 

In the poignant old Indian legend of Sleep- 
ing Bear, the mother bear lay down atop the 
bluff to wait for her two cubs who never 
arrived. 

The mother became the highest dune, the 
cubs the two offshore islands, 

Mr. Peterson has given the legend a mod- 
ern twist, appropriate for the preseint cir- 
cumstances. 

He writes: “The bear still lies atop the bluff 
watching and waiting, but whether she will 
be doomed forever to view her lair surrounded 
by private development, or whether she will 
soon see thousands of happy visitors enjoy- 
ing the beauty she has so long delayed, re- 
mains to be decided in faraway Washington, 
where our lawmakers have the power to re- 
write a tragic Indian legend giving it a happy 
ending.” 

Mr. Chairman, if we do not write the happy 
ending we will be derelict in our responsi- 
bility to conserve the best of our land for 
all our people to enjoy. 

I would like to submit for the record Mr. 
Peterson’s article and resolutions from the 
Upper Great Lakes Regional Commission and 
the Michigan Conservation Commission. 


CONGRESSIONAL ETHICS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr, CURTIS, Mr. Speaker, as Iam cer- 
tain most of my colleagues know I have 
been in the forefront of the movment 
to establish a Permanent Ethics Com- 
mittee for the House and a permanent 
code of ethics. I am pleased that we are 
partly on our way. < 

I think the essential enforcement of 
any code of ethies lies in the election 
process where issues of what is or is not 
ethical is related to specific actions of 
the Members of Congress or those who 
aspire to be Members of Congress. The 
essence of maintaining good ethics in 
performing one’s duties as a Congress- 
man as well as in campaigning for elec- 
tion to that position lies in the fullest 
amount of disclosure. 

The attainment of the fullest amount 
of disclosure rests upon two professions, 
the political profession and the report- 
ing profession, I have always maintained 
that whenever an issue arises: in this 
area it is important to clear it up. If it 
is not cleared up then there is reason for 
the people to believe that a cleanup is 
needed, 

A new book has recently been pub- 
lished entitled The Case Against Con- 
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gress” by Drew Pearson and Jack Ander- 
son. The publishers are Simon & Shuster. 
In the June issue of True magazine ap- 
peared an article which consisted of ex- 
cerpts from this book. The article was 
headlined as follows: The Case Against 
Congress—You Couldn’t Get Away With 
It—But Your Congressman Can.” 

I believe around 19 Members of the 
House and Senate are mentioned in this 
book. I think it is important for each 
person mentioned to clear up for the 
public record just what the facts are 
in respect to the allegations made in the 
book and in the article. 

Now I appreciate that many Mem- 
bers will take the position that these 
allegations and innuendoes do not de- 
serve to be dignified by a rebuttal andifa 
rebuttal is made this just gives further 
dissemination of the libel. However, I 
believe it is important that any time 
allegations of this sort are made by 
whomever that they be cleared up as 
best they can, at least by publication 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The re- 
sponsible reporters and news media I 
know understand the dilemma facing 
a Member falsely charged of impro- 
priety and will not resort to apophasis. 

Here follows the excerpts from the 
book and the news article about myself: 

To Rep. Thomas Curtis, a Missouri Re- 
publican, it isn’t glass so much as lumber 
that seems essential to the national welfare. 
There are no virgin forests in the St. Louis 
suburbs from where Curtis comes, and no 
big-muscled, hard-swearing lumberjacks 
among his constituents. Yet when the domes- 
tic timber industry was threatened by Ca- 
nadian imports, Curtis joined in spon- 
soring a bill to curtail lumber im- 
ports, an issue that would not win 
him any glory in St. Louis. But it should 
have pleased two of his law clients: J. R. 
Perkins Lumber Company and Egyptian Tie 
and Timber Company. The congressman's 
law firm—Biggs, Hensley, Hughes, Curtis 
and Biggs—also represents the American 
Urological Association, Inc., whose mem- 
bers were opposed to Medicare. Curtis led 
the fight inside the House Ways and Means 
Committee against Medicare. 


There are some basic truths in this 
excerpt. I am a lawyer. I am a member 
of the law firm of Biggs, Hensley, Curtis 
& Biggs, which I helped to establish in 
1940. My law partner Davis Biggs did 
represent the Egyptian Tie & Timber 
Co. for a number of years before and 
after I came to Congress in 1951. The 
company, a small, local enterprise, fam- 
ily owned and operated was sold upon 
the death of its founder in 1959. Egyp- 
tian Tie & Timber Co. is not now, and 
has not been a client of Mr. Biggs or of 
any member of Biggs, Hensley,’ Cur- 
tis & Biggs since 1959. 

A law partner no longer with the firm 
did represent the American Urological 
Society. The society is no longer repre- 
sented by our firm. The law firm does 
represent the J. R. Perkins Lumber Co., 
and has for many years before I came to 
the Congress. As a Congressman I was 
strongly opposed to medicare as an overly 
expensive and ineffective way to improve 
health care for the aged. 

What the excerpt does not say but 
which is also true is as follows: Neither 
the Egyptian Tie & Timber Co., nor the 
J. R. Perkins Lumber Co., has ever had 
any interest in Federal legislation. The 
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essential business of one was selling rail- 
road ties to the railroads, the other is a 
sales agent and lumber jobber with no 
timber holdings. 

I have never introduced or sponsored 
legislation in the Congress in respect to 
the timber or the lumber interests. I spe- 
cifically did not introduce or sponsor leg- 
islation described in the article. I think I 
have finally traced the germ of truth 
which inspired the false report. I did take 
the floor of the House on May 24, 1962, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 108, part 
7, page 9135, to take part in a colloquy 
being conducted by my colleague the 
Honorable E. Y. Berry in which he was 
complaining about Canadian imports of 
lumber. I was quite interested in the sub- 
ject matter as it pertained to the work I 
was doing on international trade matters 
then pending before the House Ways and 
Means Committee of which I am a mem- 
ber. I am inserting at the end of my 
remarks my full statement on this 
occasion. 

The article seems to be making a 
strange point when it criticized me for 
taking a position on a matter when the 
interests of my own district were not 
involved. The usual criticism of a Con- 
gressman comes when he is so parochial 
that he puts the interests of people and 
groups within his district ahead of the 
national interest. 

The American Urological Society be- 
ing composed of physicians undoubtedly 
the majority of its members were op- 
posed to medicare. I do not think the 
society ever took a position on the mat- 
ter, however, or a position on any politi- 
cal matter. I have never had any deal- 
ings with the society of any sort that I 
can recall. I had nothing to do with the 
society employing a member of my law 
firm for the specific problem it had nor 
did I have anything to do with the case. 
When the member of the firm represent- 
ing the society left the law firm the 
client went with him. 

I have not shared in fees with my firm 
other than on matters which pertained 
to my own clients. I certainly have not 
shared fees with anyone outside my law 
firm. Having served in the Congress for 
almost 18 years my income from my law 
practice has dwindled to the point that 
I received $2,000 last year and $2,000 the 
year before. I have had no new clients 
and very few specific matters referred to 
me since I began to serve in the Congress 
in 1951. My law income today is almost 
entirely related to personal and family 
matters and serving as trustee and ex- 
ecutor under trusts and wills written be- 
fore I came to the Congress. I have never 
appeared in court or before a public 
tribunal as a lawyer since serving in 
Congress, as a matter of personal deci- 
sion. I have never participated in a fee 
in any matter which had anything to do 
with my duties as a Congressman. 

I think it is appropriate to mention 
that several years ago the same authors, 
Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson, in 
their news column listed Congressmen 
who had interests in radio and TV sta- 
tions. The tone of the article suggested 
that a conflict of interests existed. To 
my amazement I found my name listed. 
Then I recalled that ownership of the 
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student radio station at Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N.H., was listed, as 
FCC regulations required, in the board of 
trustees of Dartmouth College. I have 
been a member of this board since 1951 
and I am still listed as one of the owners 
of this nonprofit college-subsidized radio 
station. 

I wrote to Messrs. Pearson and Ander- 
son and one or two other publications in 
which this misleading article was printed 
calling to their attention the facts of the 
matter. No one troubled to correct the 
false impression created. How indeed do 
you correct such things? Every once in a 
while my attention is directed to an 
article which discusses Congressmen who 
have interests in radio and TV stations 
and there is my name. I was pleased that 
in this new book of Messrs. Pearson and 
Anderson this innuendo was not 
repeated. 

Now I have not spread these matters 
on the Record primarily out of concern 
for myself. I think my reputation in the 
Congress and in my community is such 
that it will stand up against this kind of 
innuendo. I am concerned about the re- 
sponsibility the reporters and the news 
media have for improving the ethical 
standards of the Congress. If they report 
unchecked gossip or incomplete infor- 
mation as fact and put it into the con- 
text of allegations and innuendoes such 
as comprise the main thrust of the Pear- 
son-Anderson book and the True maga- 
zine article this does inestimable damage 
in two ways: First. It renders those false- 
ly charged somewhat less effective in 
moving to improve the ethical standards 
of the Congress. Second. It blunts the 
thrust against those who might be guilty 
of improper conduct. 

This does overall damage to improving 
the caliber of representative government. 

The colloquy from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 108, 
pt. 7, p. 9135] 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that all Members may have the privi- 
lege of extending their remarks on this sub- 
ject at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Berry. I yield to my colleague from 
Missouri. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri, I had not known 
that the gentleman from South Dakota and 
his colleagues were going to take the floor on 
this very important subject, but I am happy 
that he is. I would simply like to comment 
that this matter became of concern to the 
Ways and Means Committee in our public 
hearings on the President’s proposal on H.R. 
9900 to extend the reciprocal trade act; and 
this specific problem of lumber, recently 
Canadian and our domestic lumber industry, 
became a point of illustration that I used 
myself to try to demonstrate that when we 
talk about increasing foreign trade we have 
to talk about fair trade, which means reci- 
procity, which means that if another nation 
uses licenses, or quotas or monetary exchange, 
or governmental subsidies, that that becomes 
an issue in itself. It is not fair trade to ex- 
pect American industry to compete with that 
kind of operation from a foreign competitor. 
One of the things I think we must bear in 
mind if we are going to have a reciprocal 
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trade bill on the floor in the ensuing weeks 
is whether or not enough attention has been 
paid to this very important factor of fair 
trade. It seems quite clear in the instance 
of lumber that Canada in effect has a gov- 
ernmental subsidy on the lumber products 
that are then turned over to the private 
concerns. In our own country we run into 
the same proposition, but any time that oc- 
curs it is a fact that must be weighed. 

I will follow this particular problem of the 
lumber industry with a great deal more in- 
terest than I have previously shown because 
of the fine work the gentleman from South 
Dakota has done in bringing this out more 
clearly. I was using it as an example with- 
out having gone into the matter in full de- 
tall. Having listened quite closely to the gen- 
tleman’s remarks, I am convinced this is 
even more of an example of what I was 
trying to demonstrate. There is no sense in 
putting straitjackets around our people if 
they are going to permit foreign competition 
to be conducted in a manner which really is 
not fair. 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a letter from Mr. Jacob Clay- 
man, administrative director of the In- 
dustrial Union Department of the AFL- 
CIO, enclosing a summary of the world 
status of various United Nations con- 
ventions. This summary, prepared by 
the United Nations Association of the 
United States of America, reminds us 
that in 1963 the U.N. General Assem- 
bly, with strong support from the United 
States, designated 1968 as the Interna- 
tional Year for Human Rights; in 1965 
the General Assembly urged that all 
member nations ratify nine important 
U.N. conventions before 1968. 

The conventions listed embody the 
the ideals of our own Constitution, re- 
state our national goals, and capture 
the very spirit of our country. Yet I 
find, sadly, that the United States has 
ratified only one of the conventions. 

Mr. Speaker, I think all thoughtful 
Americans, and particularly those of us 
who have positions of political leader- 
ship, should give careful attention to 
this convention and should, with re- 
newed determination, encourage their 
ratification by our Nation. With your 
permission, I will insert at this point, Mr. 
Clayman’s letter and excerpts from the 
enclosed summary: 

INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT, 


AFL-CIO. 
Washington, D.C., July 3, 1968. 

DEAR MEMBER OF CONGRESS: Enclosed we are 
sending you a descriptive up-to-date chart 
published by the United Nations Association 
of the United States of America which 
graphically portrays the world status of the 

various United Nations Conventions. 
Almost inconceivably, the United States 
has approved only one Convention. This 
places us at the very bottom of the roll 

among the larger nations of the world. 
Significantly, the United Nations Con- 
ventions are the very embodiment of the 
United States constitution, our native tra- 
ditions, our national customs and indeed, 
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the basic spirit of America. Yet ironically, 
we have refrained from publicly proclaiming 
to the world community our adherence to 
these principles by adopting the United Na- 
tions Conventions. 

Is it not time that the United States Sen- 
ate ratify the United Nations Conventions 
and thereby certify to the world that those 
truths which we hold to be self-evident in 
our own land are worthy of world emula- 
tion? 

We commend this pamphlet to your 
thoughtful perusal. 

Sincerely, 
JACOB CLAYMAN, 
Administrative Director. 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 1968 
CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
Preamble 


We the Peoples of the United Nations 
determined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
life-time has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind, and to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equal rights of 
men and women and of nations large and 
small, and to establish conditions under 
which justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources of 
internaitonal law can be maintained, and 
to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom. 

And for these ends . . to practice toler- 
ance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors, and to unite our 
strength to maintain international peace and 
security, and to ensure, by the acceptance of 
principles and the institution of methods, 
that armed force shall not be used, save in 
the common interest, and to employ inter- 
national machinery for the promotion of the 
economic and social advancement of all 


peoples. 
Have resolved to combine our efforts to ac- 
complish these aims... Accordingly, our 


respective Governments, through representa- 
tives assembled in the city of San Francisco, 
who have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have agreed to 
the present Charter of the United Nations 
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and do hereby establish an international or- 
ganization to be known as the United 
Nations. 

In 1963 the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, with strong support from the United 
States, designated the year 1968 as the Inter- 
national Year for Human Rights. In 1965 the 
General Assembly called upon all Member 
States to ratify before 1968 the following nine 
Conventions: 

(1) Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. This 
convention was adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations in 1948, with 
strong United States support. President Tru- 
man submitted it to the Senate in 1949, and 
@ report suggesting several understandings 
and a declaration was prepared by a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions but no final action has been taken by 
the full Committee. 

(2) Convention concerning Freedom of 
Association and Protection of the Right to 
Organize. This Convention was adopted by 
the International Labor Conference of the 
ILO in 1948, as a result of an American 
initiative and in response to a suggestion by 
the United Nations. President Truman sub- 
mitted this Convention to the Senate in 1949, 
but no action has been taken with respect 
thereto by the Senate. 

(3) Supplementary Convention on the 
Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade, and 
Institutions and Practices Similar to Slavery. 
This Convention was adopted by a special 
conference convened at Geneva by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in 1956. President 
Kennedy submitted this Convention to the 
Senate in 1963, and hearings were held con- 
cerning it by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in 1967. The 
United States ratified in 1929 a Convention 
to Suppress the Slave Trade and Slavery, 
concluded under the auspices of the League 
of Nations in Geneva in 1926; and in 1956 
the United States ratified a 1953 Protocol 
amending the 1926 Convention. Ratified 
Nov. 2, 1967 by unanimous Senate. 

(4) Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women. This Convention was adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 
1952. President Kennedy submitted this Con- 
vention to the Senate in 1963, and hearings 
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were held concerning it by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in 1967. 

(5) Convention concerning the Abolition 
of Forced Labor. This Convention was 
adopted by the International Labor Confer- 
ence of the ILO in 1957, as a result of an 
American initiative and in response to an 
invitation by the United Nations. President 
Kennedy submitted this Convention to the 
Senate in 1963, and hearings were held con- 
cerning it by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in 1967. 

(6) Convention concerning Discrimination 
in respect of Employment and Occupation. 
This Convention was adopted by the ILO in 
1958, in the light of the consideration that 
“discrimination constitutes a violation of 
rights enunciated by the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights.” It has not yet been 
submitted to the United States Senate. 

(7) Convention concerning Equal Remu- 
neration for Men and Women Workers for 
Work of Equal Value. This Convention was 
adopted by the International Labor Con- 
ference of the ILO in 1951, as a result of a 
suggestion made by the United Nations Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, It has not 
yet been submitted to the United States 
Senate. 

(8) Convention against Discrimination in 
Education, This Convention was adopted by 
the General Conference of UNESCO in 1960, 
in the light of the consideration that “dis- 
crimination in education is a violation of 
rights enunciated in” the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. It has not yet been 
submitted to the United States Senate, 

(9) International Convention on the Elim- 
ination of All Forms of Racial Discrimina- 
tion. This Convention was adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 
1965. The United States signed it in 1966, 
with the following reservation: The Consti- 
tution of the United States contains provi- 
sions for the protection of individual rights; 
such as the right of free speech, and noth- 
ing in the Convention shall be deemed to re- 
quire or to authorize legislation or other 
action by the United States of America in- 
compatible with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America.” It 
has not yet been submitted to the United 
States Senate. 
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AN ENVIRONMENT FIT FOR PEOPLE 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week there was reprinted in the RECORD, 
at my request, the most recent Ford 
Foundation statement on its efforts in 
behalf of the quality of our environ- 
ment. I have just received a small pam- 
phlet from the Conservation Foundation, 
written by Dr. Raymond F. Dasmann, 
which deals with the same general prob- 
lem, and adds new insights to the effort 
which must be made if we are to retain 
an environment in which men can live 
safely and sanely. 

Dr. Dasmann’s statement bears careful 
reading and rereading, and I will not at- 
tempt to paraphrase his paper. I do 
feel, however, that his closing paragraph 
sums up our position today very well: 

Once you could run away from the prob- 
lems that seemed to confound and confuse 
life in the places where people congregated. 
You could go back to the farm and forget 
the city. You could go off to the colonies and 
forget the home country. You could head for 
the South Seas. But today the mushroom 
clouds from atomic blasts climb into the air 
not far from Tahiti. Bulldozers and chain 
saws roar in the upper Amazon, There is no 
place left to hide. If you want a world fit 


to live in, you must fight for it now. 


The handwriting is on the wall. Let us 
hope that our vision is not so obscured by 
the smog that we cannot read it. 

The article follows: 

An ENVIRONMENT Fir ron PEOPLE—THE NEW 
MEANING OF CONSERVATION 
(By Raymond F. Dasmann) 

(Nore.—Raymond F. Dasmann is Director 

of Environmental Studies for The Conserva- 


tion Foundation. He has worked with uni- 
versities, foundations, and UNESCO on a 
variety of conservation problems and has 
written often for both scientific and popular 
magazines, in addition to books such as The 
Destruction of California and A Different 
Kind of Country.) 

Too rapidly for most of us to follow, the 
world that we know and have known is 
changing. In America and in some other ad- 
vanced countries, more people are living more 
comfortably, more securely, and for a longer 
time than ever before in history. 

We have made spectacular gains in our 
methods for producing the needs and lux- 
uries of life. But technological advances are 
being bought at the cost of increasing de- 
terloration of the environment, pollution of 
air and water, crowding and congestion, loss 
of living space and of wild nature. There is 
worry that even if man’s material needs can 
be satisfied, the world he lives in will be less 
suited to maintaining those human qualities 
that make men fit company for one another, 

A concern for keeping the world a fit place 
for people is the basis for the social move- 
ment known as conservation. Like our en- 
vironment, the meaning of conservation has 
been changing. It has necessarily become 
broader, its concerns reach more deeply into 
human experience. The conservationist was 
once involved mostly with the natural world 
and the rural scene—with wildlife and fish- 
eries, forests and rangelands, soils and river 
basins, or with the minerals and fuels avail- 
able for man’s ‘use, He was concerned with 
these things because their care was usually 
neglected by a human society bent upon 


growth and material advancement. The nat- 


ural world and the raw materials upon which 
man depended were exploited with no 
thought for tomorrow: forests went up in 
smoke, or fell before the indiscriminate axe; 
solls blew or washed away; wildlife vanished 
from the land. The attention of the con- 
servationist was rarely directed toward the 
towns and cities where people were concen- 
trated; the dangers of pollution were at worst 
local and seemed a small price to pay for 
progress; the population explosion was un- 
heard of in a world that seemed large, mostly 


untamed, and with room for many kinds of 
people and many ways of life. 

But today the world is small, shrunken by 
the rapid expansion of its population, tied 
in a tight web by networks of transportation 
over which people and goods move in greater 
speed and greater volume. Human increase 
and unchecked exploitation threaten the 
most remote corners of the earth. Cities have 
become focal points in a threatened decline 
in the quality of human life. Pollution 
spreads everywhere. The conservation move- 
ment has therefore shifted its emphasis. The 
old problems remain, but the new ones be- 
come more acute. 

The meaning of conservation 

Conservation is now defined as the rational 
use of the environment to achieve the highest 
quality of living for mankind. Such a defi- 
nition, however, requires explanation. What 
is meant by rational use? What is meant by 
quality of living? 

Rational use of the environment takes the 
future into account, It is based on an under- 
standing of the continuing long-term needs 
of humanity. It involves consideration of the 
natural laws that govern man’s occupancy of 
the planet. It will involve at timeg nonuse of 
resources, if these happen to be scarce and 
their preservation of importance. It will at all 
times be based on a consideration of to- 
morrow’s requirements as well as today’s 
necessities. 

It is non-rational to use a forested area, for 
example, for the production of some im- 
mediate food crops if this involves destruc- 
tion of the forest, loss of soil, and a loss of 
the long-term productivity of the area, It 
would be rational to use the area in such a 
way that its productivity of wood, water, 
wildlife, and other forest products would be 
sustained into the distant future. 

It is non-rational to destroy a living species 
or to shatter the last remnant of a living com- 
munity in order to make way for some mar- 
ginal expansion of some already abundant 
crop or a misplaced suburb. But what is non- 
rational for society in the long run may seem 
entirely rational to an individual or to a 
social group with short-term objectives. 
Furthermore, ignorance of the interrelation- 
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ships among living things and their environ- 
ment may often lead to unexpected damage 
when a resource is exploited in a super- 
ficially rational way. 

The term quality of living is more elusive, 
since people differ in their wants and aspira- 
tions. Conservation, however, seeks to main- 
tain the highest quality of environment, 
meaning an environment that is healthy, 
esthetically appealing, and diversified. 

It is a goal of conservation to maintain wild 
species and natural communities on earth, 
so that man will always find present the nat- 
ural variety that accompanied his own long 
course of evolution. Conservation’s goal is 
also to encourage the building of diversified 
and pleasing man-made environments, from 
farmlands to cities, so that nobody need live 
in a monotonous and ugly world. Another 
goal is to use the living resources of the earth 
in such a way that they will continue to yield, 
as well-cared-for farmlands have yielded, 
through the centuries to come. Conservation 
seeks also to avoid those uses that lead to 
the degradation of the earth, through pollu- 
tion, poisoning, or the loss of productive 
capacity. It is a responsibility of those con- 
cerned with conservation to seek to maintain 
human populations at such a level that all 
may enjoy a rich and varied life, and not to 
allow human population increase to endanger 
the future of mankind, 


Ecology and conservation 


Life on earth exists in a thin layer of soil, 
water, and atmosphere near the surface of 
the planet. This layer and the life it con- 
tains, form the biosphere, the sphere of life, 
upon earth. As our knowledge of the bio- 
sphere grows, our knowledge of the intricate 
ways in which all parts of it are related 
to one another also grows. Thus air pollution 
from California’s coastal cities affects the 
health of pine trees in the distant Sierra 
Nevada. Radioisotopes from atomic explo- 
sions in central Asia can appear in alarming 
concentrations in Alaskan caribou. Pesticides 
from the factories of America or Europe ap- 
pear in the tissues of Antarctic penguins. 
A decision made in Washington, D.C., can 
affect the conditions of life for creatures in 
remote Amazonian jungles. Security and 
prosperity in the United States may depend 
on the balance of food and population in 
southern Asia, 

We are unaware of all of the consequences 
of our activities. We depend for oxygen upon 
the activities of green plants on the land and 
in the ocean. We produce carbon dioxide 
through combustion of fossil fuels and many 
other activities that promote oxidation. 
When do we reach the danger point in the 
oxygen-carbon dioxide balance of the atmos- 
phere? At what point does the accumula- 
tion of atmospheric carbon dioxide bring 
about potentially disastrous changes in the 
earth's climates—melting polar ice caps per- 
haps and raising sea levels dangerously 
high? Our activities proceed faster than our 
knowledge of their consequences. 

The great numbers of living species on 
earth, hundreds of thousands of kinds of 
animals and plants, are arranged over the 
planet, not at random, but in organized and 
structured communities of living things, the 
biotic communities. Each community is dis- 
tinct. The species within each are tied to- 
gether in intricate networks of energy flow 
or pathways of chemical raw materials from 
soil, air, and water through various plants to 
various animals. Disturbance of any part of 
a community affects all parts. 

Each community in turn forms the living 
portion of an ecosystem, built up of soil, air, 
water, the energy from sunlight, the physi- 
cal characteristics of earth and atmosphere, 
all interacting with life. The resistance of 
ecosystems to disturbance varies enormous- 
ly. Some, the more complex systems of the 
warmer and more humid regions, show a 
strong ability to rebound from outside in- 
terference: the forest clearing is soon grown 
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over and reclaimed by forest, Others, the 
more simple systems of arid or cold regions 
may be easily shattered by man’s influence 
or natural disturbance, and take decades or 
even centuries to recover. Complexity adds 
stabitily to natural communities. Simple 
communities tend toward instability. 

Man’s tampering may produce unexpected 
side effects. In the tropics it may seem com- 
mon sense to control a crop pest with an in- 
secticide. Yet such common sense can lead 
to new and more destructive pests previously 
held in check by predators or parasites that 
the insecticide has destroyed, which call in 
turn for new insecticides that may in turn 
produce greater damage. Simplification of 
complex natural systems has been the basis 
for man's agriculture and cannot be aban- 
doned. Yet extreme simplification, as exem- 
plified by single-crop cultures (monocul- 
tures), leads always to a precarious balance 
between crop plant and an unstable ecologi- 
cal system. Perhaps a general guideline for 
man’s use of the natural world, based upon 
our present knowledge, would be: The dis- 
turbance of any natural environment should 
not exceed the minimum needed to accom- 
plish its rational use for worthy human 
goals. 

It is difficult to know to what extent man’s 
future may depend upon the continuance on 
earth of some other species. Many of our 
great gains in science and medicine have 
come from research upon some previously 
unnoticed species of plant or animal. The 
rhesus monkey brought us greater under- 
standing of human blood groups, Foreknowl- 
edge of the Rh (rhesus) factor in blood has 
saved countless lives. The sea urchin brought 
new knowledge of problems of growth and 
development. A simple mold gave birth to 
our families of antibiotics. Thus, for our 
own welfare, if for no other reason, we ought 
to maintain on earth adequate samples of all 
of the profuse diversity of living things, un- 
modified by man. 


Population and environment 


Without control over human population 
increase, all other efforts at conservation 
must inevitably fall short. The concept of 
“standing room only” for man on earth has 
been raised as a nightmare to call attention 
to the dangers of our present rate of popu- 
lation growth. This is, of course, a level of 
population that cannot be reached since 
catastrophe would intervene long before 
such a level had been attained. 

Unfortunately, at present levels of popula- 
tion, catastrophe has already intervened. 
Thousands die of starvation each day. Still 
more are killed in riots and revolutions, ma- 
jor and minor wars, waged by or on behalf 
of people who are dissatisfied with their 
share of the earth’s blessings. With present 
levels of population we are as yet unable to 
provide anything approaching “quality of 
living” for all. As inevitable growth occurs, 
our environmental problems and human 
problems grow less easy to solve. 

A major question of population policy 
must be faced in every community and na- 
tion: how many people can be supported 
without loss of the quality and diversity in 
the human environment? Some nations and 
regions behave as though their policy was to 
maintain maximum numbers of people at a 
minimum subsistence level. Technologically 
advanced nations seem to feel that no prob- 
lem exists so long as economic gain exceeds 
population growth. But the growth of gross 
national product can conceal loss of those 
qualities in living that add color and mean- 
ing to existence, that give hope for the 
future and joy to daily living. The question 
of how many people can have an oppor- 
tunity for living a full and satisfying life, is 
one we have hardly begun to explore. Yet in 
area after area, growth is proving disastrous, 
whether it be growth of subsistence popula- 
tions in an impoverished country or the 
unplanned spread of middle class suburbs 
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in a wealthy land blotting out natural di- 
versity and creating a world of uniformity 
and discontent. 

The question of what kind of an environ- 
ment people do prefer is one that deserves 
far greater and much more searching study 
than it has yet received. One knows that peo- 
ple will differ and can hope that these human 
differences can be maintained and satisfied 
in a world that still has room for diversity. 


CONSERVATION IN THE CITIES 


At present some 70 per cent of America’s 
population live in urban areas. The decisions 
made by city dwellers determine and will 
continue to decide the fate of the American 
environment. It is impossible in the long 
run to preserve wild nature unless the urban 
voter desires to preserve it. The future of the 
American land no longer rests in the hands 
of the rural population, as it did only a few 
decades ago. Rural people may own land, but 
the ultimate decisions about land use in a 
democracy will be made by the urban 
majority. 

Although only one-third of Americans live 
in the larger cities, the problems of these 
cities are the outstanding environmental 
problems of today and affect virtually all 
Americans, directly or indirectly, We read 
much about the slums and “ghettos” of the 
big cities in which the underprivileged 
minority of the American population is 
forced to dwell under conditions far below 
generally accepted living standards in the 
United States. The underprivileged minority 
expects more and is beginning to demand 
more from the richest nation in the world. 

The environmental problems of the cities 
are conservation problems. Along with eco- 
nomic and political problems, they include 
the nature and arrangement of living space 
as such; the problem of transportation; the 
provision of essential water, materials, and 
energy; the availability of outdoor recreation 
space, including areas in which some appreci- 
ation of wild nature can be obtained; and, 
perhaps most compelling of all, the problem 
of pollution. The latter has become all-per- 
vading: the air in many regions of the coun- 
try is reaching a degree of pollution that 
threatens the health and welfare of the 
people; water pollution is present in all ur- 
banizing areas and much of our surface 
water is unfit for recreational use and can 
only be used for water supply after expensive 
purification; land pollution through solid 
wastes, the garbage and junk of an industrial 
society, is growing more severe and its effects 
range all the way from serious health haz- 
ards to the psychological hazard represented 
by “uglification” of the landscape and city- 
scape. Pollution by increasing levels of noise 
at times threatens our hearing and may 
have broad effects on our health. 


Air pollution 


Air pollution, the presence in the air of 
concentrations of particulate, liquid or gas- 
eous materials at levels that are esthetically 
displeasing or physically harmful to man and 
his environment, is not new, It can arise 
from natural causes: dust storms, forest 
fires, volcanic eruptions, It has, however, be- 
come increasingly a problem of urban-in- 
dustrial communities that derive heat and 
power from combustion of fossil fuels. In re- 
cent decades it has been the cause of illness 
and death in some of our cities. It is a con- 
stant physical nuisance in others. 

Although some of the most severe and 
annoying forms of air pollution derive from 
chemical processes used in certain industries, 
the most prevalent pollutants are those de- 
rived from the burning of coal, fuel oil, and 
gasoline. Although pollution sources are 
many, the most common and serious source 
is the automobile. Efforts at pollution con- 
trol that do not include control of automo- 
bile exhaust fumes will necessarily be ineffec- 
tive. Among the larger cities, Los Angeles has 
had the most rigid controls over most sources 
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of pollution, Yet the smog problem grows 
more severe because of the millions of motor 
vehicles within the city. 

Efforts are being made today to develop 
new means for propelling automobiles other 
than gasoline, internal-combustion engines. 
Much, however, can be done through better 
city planning, planning that discourages the 
use of the private motor vehicle in congested 
city areas and provides fast, efficient, and 
acceptable forms of transportation as an 
alternative. 

Pollution control is a local community 
problem, a state problem and a national 
problem. It must be fought at all levels if 
success is to be achieved. Some of our major 
cities, New York included, await only the 
proper combination of weather conditions to 
bring on an air pollution disaster. 

Water pollution 

The greatest advances in sanitation and 
improvement of the human environment 
have been associated with the use of running 
water to carry away and dilute to tolerable 
levels the waste products of man, his com- 
munities, and his industries. The construc- 
tion of a sewage system was once a major 
environmental advance, and in places it still 
is. But today the outpourings of the nation’s 
sewers and the waste runoff from industries 
are contributing to a growing environmental 
disaster and an increasing menace to man’s 
health and survival. All of the streams and 
rivers assoclated with the nation’s urban 
areas are to some degree polluted. The lakes 
and estuaries into which they empty are 
daily growing less fit for human use. 

The task of cleaning up water pollution 
will require the spending of billions of dol- 
lars. We can no longer expect in the fore- 
seeable future to restore our surface waters 
to their pristine condition of purity, but as 
a nation we have indicated that we intend 
to restore waters to a level suitable to out- 
door recreation, to boating, swimming, and 
fishing. In the long run the answer to pol- 
lution will require the reclamation of waste 
products and their re-use so that effluent 
water that leaves an industry or sewer sys- 
tem will be no more polluted than that 
which enters the water system of the city. 
This can be done now on a small scale in 
pilot projects. To put it into effect on a large 
scale will require an expensive reorientation 
of a number of our past patterns of produc- 
tion. 

Solid wastes 

The disposal of solid wastes has always 
presented a problem for mankind. The bones 
of our big-game hunting ancestors are min- 
gled in their cave homes with the bones of 
their prey. The locations of old Indian vil- 
lages are indicated by their garbage dumps, 
the shell mounds. Ancient cities are built 
on the ruins and debris of earlier cities or 
villages. No longer is the simple solution of 
burning garbage possible in most urban areas 
because of the air pollution danger that it 
involves. Disposing of debris through bay or 
marsh fills becomes no solution at all when 
the area of available bay and marsh becomes 
inadequate for recreation and wild area con- 
servation. Some cities seek to fill in deep and 
unwanted canyons with their junk; others 
build artificial hills and cover them with 
soll; but the pile of rubbish grows ever 
higher, and the more advanced the tech- 
nology, the greater the amount of garbage 
and solid waste. 

As with air and water pollution, we must 
look beyond the immediate palliative meas- 
ures—the screening of junk yards or the re- 
moval of eyesores to some more distant 

area—to the long-term solution. 
This means reclamation and recirculation of 
the materials now tossed wastefully aside. 

The idea that parks and cities go together 
is not new in America. The first colonial 
towns, whether of English or Spanish origin, 
had their town commons or their central 
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plazas. In Philadelphia, for example, a city 
park system was established by the city’s 
founder, William Penn, However, as most 
American cities grew, crowding became prev- 
alent and the concept of preserving open 
space to enhance the cityscape or provide 
recreation space was often forgotten. 
Urban open space 

There is no question of the value of many 
city parks to the people of the city. There is 
also no question that many parks and other 
open spaces are used very little and may 
actually be sources of urban disruption and 
centers of delinquency and crime. Much de- 
pends on the arrangement of the parks, their 
adaptation to the recreational needs of the 
surrounding public, their management, and 
their policing. Jane Jacobs, in her Death and 
Life of Great American Cities, has provided 
a critical analysis of city parks and open 
space systems, in which the necessity of 
locating and planning parks so that they 
become an integral part of neighborhood life 
is stressed. 

The planning of open-space systems, how- 
ever, is not entirely related to the question 
of recreation planning. Some areas need be 
kept in natural or planted vegetation because 
their soils and topography are unsuited to 
building, Some areas require protection as 
open space because they are essential for 
maintaining water flow in streams or under- 
ground channels. Some areas are vitally im- 
portant as natural reserves for scientific 
research or as educational areas for school 
use. 

For recreational uses some areas are 
obviously more valuable than others. The 
high demand for water-based recreation 
makes ocean front, lake front or stream front 
land of unusual value as park and recreation 
space. Areas suitable to hiking, horseback 
riding, or other special recreational uses re- 
quire special environmental qualities. 

Each city must plan its open-space system 
carefully if it is to be of lasting value. Open 
space should not be the random bits of 
ground left over when all other urban uses 
have been satisfied, nor should it be con- 
sidered a convenient space for the placing 
of future highways. A park and recreation 
system demands at least equal priority with 
all other urban uses. Some would say it de- 
mands first priority if a city is to be con- 
sidered a pleasant place for people to live. 


City planning 


The modern industrial city has grown first 
of all as a work center, and much of the 
building and planning of the past has been 
done for the convenience of business and 
industry. Thus city waterfronts have too 
often been taken exclusively for the use of 
transport and industry; city neighborhoods 
have been arranged to provide housing close 
to the factories where people worked. Such 
emphasis may have contributed initially to 
industrial efficiency. With changing patterns 
of transportation and industry, however, it 
has often given rise to urban confusion and 
decay. 

Today cities remain the leading work cen- 
ters of the nation. It is employment, or the 
hope of it, that draws people from the coun- 
tryside. But cities are today regarded pri- 
marily as places where people live, and in- 
creasingly the emphasis of city governments 
and city planners has been toward 
them pleasant, attractive, and interesting 
places for people. 

We are faced today with a major task of 
rebuilding our old cities and building the 
equivalent of an entire new system of cities 
to accommodate the expected growth in ur- 
ban populations. Urban renewal goes on in 
almost every city and town. Unfortunately it 
often proceeds at the cost of disruption and 
displacement for many years of the lives of 
those who had occupied the areas to be re- 
newed. Reshaping our cities has not kept 
pace with demand. Urban sprawl into the 
countryside in the form of ever-spreading, 
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look-alike, suburban housing has not pro- 
vided the quality of urban living that people 
desire. 

The planning of cities must start from 
the realization that a city is a complex sys- 
tem that cannot be planned for or managed 
on a piecemeal basis. Air, water, food, indus- 
trial materials, and fuels move into the city 
to keep it functioning. Wastes must be re- 
moved or processed. Transportation systems 
must be arranged to provide for an efficiens 
flow of materials and of people moving to 
and from the places where they work, play, 
or live. Housing must be planned in relation 
to water systems, power systems, sewer sys- 
tems, and transportation systems. Indus- 
trial and business locations must take into 
account the convenient flow of raw materials, 
finished products, and people. Cities do not 
exist in isolation, but in intimate relation 
with surrounding lands, whether these be 
sources of food, raw materials, water, or 
simply recreational space. Cities must be 
planned therefore in relation to total re- 
gional systems. 

There is a danger that we will build uni- 
form housing for uniform people because it 
is easy and less costly to do so, But people 
are varied in tastes, and would like to remain 
so. Cities must provide diversity if human 
differences are to be maintained. 

There are many who feel that increasing 
urbanization in America must be met, not by 
additional increments to our existing cities, 
but by the creation of entirely new cities. 
Steps toward this have been taken in the 
“new town” program that is now well ac- 
vanced in America. Reston, Virginia; Colum -= 
bia, Maryland, and the Irvine Ranch in Cal- 
fornia are all representative examples of new 
communities. Each is intended eventually to 
be a largely self-contained small city. Each 
represents a new approach to urban design 
and urban functioning and is to be com- 
mended for its efforts. 

They are not, however, in the category of 
new cities since all are already parts of exist- 
ing metropolitan areas or will become such 
parts in the immediate future. The “experi- 
mental city” program being conducted 
through the University of Minnesota repre- 
sents a different approach, the creation of an 
entirely new city of 250,000 located well apart 
from any existing urban complex. The crea- 
tion and success of such new cities, however, 
will require the full support of federal and 
state governments, and as yet this support 
has not been forthcoming. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman has strongly urged a 
major national effort toward rebuilding and 
strengthening the rural towns and villages of 
America as a partial answer to urban sprawl 
and congestion in existing cities. Such a pro- 
gram appears to hold much hope, but again 
depends on a willingness by government to 
look beyond the immediate urban crisis to- 
ward longer-range solutions. 


CONSERVATION AND RURAL LANDS 


It is easy in an urbanized society to forget 
the rural lands. Meat, plastic-wrapped on a 
supermarket shelf, seems to bear little rela- 
tionship to cattle on a western range; bread 
is distant from the wheat lands of the Da- 
kotas; furniture shows little resemblance to 
trees in a mountain forest. People can be 
quite indifferent to the realities of sun, soil, 
and water interacting with plant life to sus- 
tain the life of man. But our dependence 
upon the productivity of our rural lands re- 
mains. We can synthesize proteins in chem- 
ical laboratories, but most proteins that we 
eat will continue to come from soil or sea. 

Human life represents the final link in 
a food chain that reaches back to where 
sunlight impinges on a green leaf in a fleld 
or forest and the process of photosynthesis 
takes place. Carbon dioxide from the air, 
water from the soil, energy from sun com- 
bine in simple sugar in the leaf of the plant, 
and then through the chemical process with- 
in the plant are recombined into starches, 
proteins, or oils. From plants these may be 
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transferred directly to man, or they may be 
processed through a wild or domestic ani- 
mal to end up on the meat counter. The 
number of links in the chain becomes im- 
portant, since each step brings some loss of 
energy. In a country short of calories, this 
loss of food energy cannot be afforded. In a 
more wealthy country people can afford long- 
er food chains and feed on meat. 

The rate at which energy is transformed 
from sunlight into the chemical energy in 
green plants represents the productivity of 
the land and vegetation. 

The productivity of any area of land 
depends upon the chemical nutrients that 
are present in the soil and the ability of 
these to go into solution in water and move 
with water into the roots of plants. The 
availability of these nutrients in the soil is 
expressed as the fertility of the soll. It is in- 
fluenced by the physical structure of the 
soil, the availability of channels and air 
spaces through which water and nutrients 
can move. This in turn relates to the terture 
of the soll, the size of the particles, sand, 
gravel, etc,, that make up the soil. Water 
and air must be available throughout the 
soil in order for its potential fertility to be 
realized in actual productivity of green 
plants. 

The fertility of soil may be maintained in 
part by the simple chemical weathering of 
the rock particles from which the soil is 
derived. Soil, however, is a complex sub- 
stance of which part is formed by living 
organisms: soil bacteria, fungi, one-celled 
animals, plant roots, and larger animals up 
to the size of burrowing mammals such as 
the gopher and mole. All these act to main- 
tain both the structure of the soil, through 
churning, mixing, and chemical action, and 
the fertility of the soil. Soil nitrates, for 
example, are essential to plant growth. In 
some soils the nitrates are maintained large- 
ly through the action of nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria that take nitrogen from the air and 
convert it into soil nitrates. Thus the main- 
tenance of soil fertility and productivity 
may depend as much upon the living plants 
and animals of the soil as upon the exist- 
ence of inorganic minerals within the soil. 
The breakdown and decomposition of dead 
plant and animal material, which circulate 
minerals back through the soil and into 
living organisms once more, are largely the 
work of soil bacteria and fungi. Without 
this action some solls would quickly become 
infertile. 

Soil erosion 


Soil conservation depends first of all upon 
keeping the soil in place by preventing ero- 
sion by wind or water. Erosion has been 
and remains a serious problem throughout 
the world. If allowed to continue unchecked, 
it can lead to complete loss of soil. This has 
happened in many areas where only barren, 
rocky subsoil or bedrock remains. Such areas 
necessarily lose their productive capacity for 
centuries until new soll can form. 

In the United States the problem of soil 
erosion received major federal attention dur- 
ing the droughts of the 1930's. At that time 
large areas of the Middle West were converted 
into a Dust Bowl and great numbers of farm 
families were forced to abandon their lands. 
The federal government took action by form- 
ing a Soil Erosion Service, later to become 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

Working through soil conservation dis- 
tricts, the SCS was able to institute conser- 
vation practices throughout great areas of 
American farmland. Nevertheless the erosion 
problem remains in America, and results in 
part from an attitude toward land of exploi- 
tation rather than of careful management 
and husbandry. Elsewhere in the world, par- 
ticularly in arid and tropical lands, soil ero- 
sion is a major threat to the present economy 
and future survival of hundreds of millions 
of people. 

in the United States depended 
initially upon the natural fertility of soils. 
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On the formerly forested farmlands of the 
East and South this fertility was often short- 
lived, since its maintenance was dependent 
upon the continued recirculation of minerals 
through forest food chains. On the deep 
grassland soils of the Middle West, fertility 
was long-lived and provided for several gen- 
erations of farmers. Even on the best soils, 
however, it was realized that fertility could 
be maintained in the long run, and yields 
increased in the short run, only if fertilizers 
were added to the soil, particularly nitrates 
and phosphates, or in areas of more acid soil, 
calcium, 

Starting with World War II the story of 
agriculture on America’s farms has been a 
success story. Greater care of the land, use 
of balanced combinations of fertilizers, use 
of herbicides and pesticides, and develop- 
ment of new breeds of crop plants have all 
combined to produce enormous yields of 
food, enough to meet all of our own needs 
and provide some relief to the undernour- 
ished majority of mankind, 

Not all the problems of soil conservation 
on farming lands have, however, been solved. 
Some fear that the continued use of chemi- 
cal fertilizers, through interfering with the 
soil biota may be building a physical and 
chemical imbalance in the soils that will lead 
to future trouble. The excess of fertilizer 
on farmlands is already causing difficulty, as 
it flows in runoff into streams and lakes. 
There it causes undesirable growth of algae 
followed by exhaustion of oxygen supplies in 
these fresh-water haLitats. The use of chemi- 
cal pesticides has had a wide range of un- 
desirable consequences, from damage to 
valuable insects and soil organisms to serious 
damage to wildlife and fisheries, and to some 
degree to man himself. We cannot afford to 
rest on our laurels because agricultural 
yields remain high. 

Although there are many local exceptions, 
farming has been concentrated in those areas 
of moderate rainfall, deeper soil, and warm 
summer temperatures. In cooler, more moist 
regions, forest cover predominates. In drier 
regions or areas of shallow soil a native cover 
of grass or shrubs persists. These regions are 
the centers of forest and forage production 
that produce the forest products, meat, and 
animal fiber for our economy. As we depend 
on the farms for our basic food supply, we 
continue to depend upon the productivity of 
these wilder lands for many of our needs. Be- 
cause their productivity is necessarily less, 
we cannot afford the intensity of care and 
management that farmlands normally re- 
ceive. Conservation problems are therefore 
more likely to be severe. 

Conservation of rangelands 

Perhaps more than any other category of 
land, the rangelands of America have suffered 
from destructive exploitation. Located for 
the most part in arid lands, they are natur- 
ally subject to periodic droughts. Productiv- 
ity therefore varies, being high during wet 
periods, sometimes falling off to very low 
levels during dry years. Even if stocked with 
a proper number of livestock in the wet 
year, they will be seriously overstocked in 
the dry year. When this happens, overgrazing 
takes place. Range grasses and other plants 
are eaten back to a point where they cannot 
store the reserves in seeds and roots necessary 
for their health or survival in the coming 
year. With continued overgrazing range 
plants are killed out or replaced by less 
palatable plants that often are less suited to 
covering the soil and holding it in place. An 
overgrazed range therefore becomes increas- 
ingly unsuited for supporting livestock, re- 
quiring more and more acres per animal. It 
also becomes subject to soil compaction, 
which further reduces productivity, or soil 
erosion, which removes the means for sup- 
port of any productivity. 

In many parts of the American West pro- 
ductivity was reduced an estimated average 
of 50 per cent in five or six decades of live- 
stock use. Erosion was a serious problem and 
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some areas of formerly productive land had 
been reduced to barrenness when the first 
general surveys were made during the 193078. 
Since then, through a major effort on the 
part of government, and an increased aware- 
ness on the part of livestock owners, the 
situation has improved. However, in the 
1960s, rangeland conservation remains a 
major problem in America. In other nations 
the rangelands have sometimes reached a 
disastrous level of abuse. The Sahara Desert 
continues to extend into once productive 
lands. The deserts of western and southern 
Asia have become more extensive and more 
barren. The ability of great acreages of land 
to support human beings has been impaired 
or destroyed by failure to manage grazing 
animals on the drier lands of the world. 


Forest conservation 


The destructive spread of forest exploita- 
tion and the fires that burned in its wake 
aroused an interest in conservation in Amer- 
ica. The pioneer woodsman regarded the 
forests as endless. They were cut and burned 
without thought for their regeneration in 
the belief that there was plenty of wood up 
north and out west. 

The first check to this process came during 
the presidency of Grover Cleveland in 1891 
when federal forest reserves were first au- 
thorized by Congress. Under the leadership 
of Theodore Roosevelt these became the ex- 
tensive national forest system of western 
America. The national forests were removed 
from destructive exploitation, but not re- 
moved from production. Instead the concepts 
of forestry, learned from Europe, and fostered 
by Gifford Pinchot, were to be used on these 
lands. It was expected that they would pro- 
duce timber for use, but that proper care 
would be given to them, so that after log- 
ging they would grow back into new forests, 
producing a new crop of wood for future use. 
This concept of “sustained yield” applied to 
the forests was based on the idea of con- 
tinuous cropping accompanied by continuous 
regrowth. 

The foresters of the federal government 
and of the forestry schools of the nation ad- 
vanced the concept that forests were to be 
“farmed” rather than “mined”; that they 
could be managed to produce forest products 
in the same way that farms could be man- 
aged to produce continuous crops. In time 
the commercial timber companies were to 
accept this principle, particularly as forest 
land grew more limited and expensive, and 
as individual “timber barons” were replaced 
by corporate ownerships. 

Today, most of our forests are managed, 
with greater or less success, for sustained 
yield. However, the best of management pro- 
grams can be threatened or destroyed by un- 
controlled forest fires, or by the spread of 
insect pests and disease. Despite the in- 
creasing use of other materials, the demand 
for forest products remains high and the 
incentive to keep forests in a productive state, 
yielding continuous crops is also high. 

The United States Forest Service, charged 
with managing the national forests, is com- 
mitted to a policy of “multiple use“ for 
these public lands, This means that the 
forests are not to be considered as exclusively 
for the purpose of timber production, but are 
to serve other uses as well. Among the other 
recognized uses are watershed protection, 
wildlife and fisheries production, range man- 
agement, and recreation. Depending on the 
nature of the area and the productivity of 
the site, one or more of these other uses may 
be far more important than that of timber 
production. 

WILD CREATURES AND WILD PLACES 


Game laws were our first conservation laws. 
The reasons behind this legislation were 
various. Some valued wildlife mostly as 
emergency rations, a means of subsistence 
when crops failed. Some who shared the 
aristocratic traditions of the Old World 
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wished to preserve the sport of hunting. 
Others valued wild animals as creatures 
deserving of a place in the sun. Despite early 
efforts at protection, however, wild animal 
life was the first of America’s natural re- 
sources to show serious signs of depletion. 

Unrestricted killing of animals by sub- 
sistence farmers and market hunting by pro- 
fessionals played a role in the destruction 
of wildlife. Most important, however, was 
the destruction of wildlife habitat: the 
plowing of grasslands, the clearing of forests, 
the draining of marshlands. Those animals 
that could adapt to habitat changes sur- 
vived. Others, requiring large areas of natural 
vegetation, could not fit in with the new 
land-use patterns, and dwindled in numbers. 
A few species like the passenger pigeon be- 
came extinct. Still others, camp-followers 
of man, increased enormously in the man- 
made habitats that were being created. The 
starling and English sparrow, introduced 
from Europe, were typical of these. 

By the late 19th century, legal protection 
for wildlife was provided in most parts of 
America by federal and state legislation, 
By the 1920's and 1930’s an increase in wild- 
life began to take place in many areas, By 
the 1940's most states and the federal gov- 
ernment were actively engaged in wild- 
life management, protecting habitat, re- 
building damaged habitats, controlling the 
levels of game populations by the manipula- 
tion of food supplies, water, and cover. By 
the 1950's, wildlife management could be 
considered a successful endeavor. However, it 
was directed for the most part only to species 
of value as game or to large and conspicuous 
forms of animal life. Most species of animals 
had received little protection, no manage- 
ment, and survived mostly by their own 
ability to adapt to the changes that suc- 
cessively took place on the land. 

An interest in the conservation of undis- 

turbed areas of natural vegetation and 
animal life grew out of the movement to 
establish national parks in the United 
States. Although originally set aside as recrea- 
tion grounds, the parks were not intended to 
be modified by such use. It was 
early that to fulfill their role in the future, 
parks must be preserved “unimpaired” for 
the use of future generations. The national 
parks thus became our first major wilderness 
reserves and natural areas at a time when the 
need for such reserves was by no means 
generally obvious. 
As America’s population grew, as more 
and more of its lands were used for the 
production of the necessities of life, it be- 
came aparent that the old natural scene was 
disappearing throughout the country. The 
need to preserve fragments of the old wilder- 
ness, where people could seek solitude in 
entirely natural surroundings, did not be- 
come obvious until well into the 20th cen- 
tury. In the 1930's primitive and wild areas 
were set aside in the national forests, areas 
from which roads, logging, and most other 
commercial uses were to be excluded, In the 
following decades large sections of national 
forest land were placed in this category and 
increasing degrees of protection were offered 
to these areas. Such lands, however, were set 
aside by administrative decree, and it was 
felt by some that they could just as easily 
be placed back into commercial use by 
similar decree. A move to establish full legal 
protection for them was therefore started. 
This bore fruit in 1964 with the passage by 
Co; of the Wilderness Preservation 
Act. It established a major national system 
of protected wilderness areas. Although 
initially these included only the existing 
wilderness areas of the national forests, 
in the late 1960’s was acting to add 
areas under the jurisdiction of the National 
Park Service and other federal agencies to 
the wilderness system. 

National parks and wilderness areas are a 
major step toward maintaining large areas 
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of land in a natural state for the recreational 
use of those who seek primitive outdoor ex- 
perience, There are, however, hundreds of 
different kinds of natural communities in 
the United States. Many of them are still 
without any form of protection and are en- 
dangered by spreading urbanization and by 
the tendency to use all lands for increasingly 
more intensive forms of production. It has 
been recognized, somewhat belatedly, that all 
of these communities are of interest and 
value to science. It is realized that all can 
make contributions now and in the future to 
scientific knowledge if they are preserved in 
an unimpaired state. Some may hold clues 
to techniques for managing lands that must 
be used for productive purposes. Others may 
hold species that can contribute eventually 
to human health and welfare. All are of value 
to developing an understanding of the bios- 
phere, as well as to maintaining its proper 
functioning. A major task in conservation 
in the immediate future will be the delinea- 
tion and preservation of representative 
samples of all natural communities. This has 
been emphasized through the creation in the 
1960’s of the International Biological Pro- 
gram, which through its section on Conser- 
vation of Environments is working to estab- 
lish a worldwide system of scientific reserves. 

The United States has led the way for the 
world in both the conservation of wildlife 
and the protection of natural areas through 
a national park and wilderness system. Out- 
side of this country, however, and most 
markedly in the developing nations of the 
world, the future of wildlife and natural 
areas is greatly endangered, Since many de- 
veloping nations lack both the finances and 
the trained personnel needed to do an effec- 
tive job of conservation, the work of such 
organizations as the International Union for 
the Conservation of Nature (IUCN) and the 
various United Nations agencies that take 
an interest in conservation, has become all- 
important. , 


THE MARINE ENVIRONMENT 


Except for the protection of sports fisheries 
in inland waters, and the recent efforts 
directed toward the control of water pollu- 
tion, most conservation activity has been 
directed toward the land. Yet the aquatic en- 
vironments of the earth, the oceans in par- 
ticular, occupy most of the earth’s surface 
and represent conservation problems more 
acute than most that confront us on land. 
The oceans are the great regulators of the 
world’s atmosphere and climate, They are 
the producers, through their green plant in- 
habitants, of much of the oxygen in the air; 
the absorbers of much of the excess of carbon 
dioxide, Their water temperatures and pat- 
terns of circulation determine whether the 
climates and weather of the continents will 
be wet or dry, stormy or calm, with or without 
typhoons and hurricanes. The productivity 
of the oceans is enormous, and man has been 
taking advantage of it through the centu.ies 
in his fisheries. Fish are major sources of 
protein for millions of people. 

Unlike the lands, which have been staked 
out by the various peoples of the world 
through the creation of national boundaries, 
the oceans belong to everyone and to no one. 
The effective conservation and management 
of the resources of the ocean depend upon 
international agreement. To date this has 
been difficult to achieve and has been largely 
inadequate. 

Although the productivity of the oceans is 
great, it is dependent upon the continual 
renewal of nutrients of the same kinds as 
are needed for soil fertility. Phosphates, ni- 
trates, calcium and potassium salts, and 
other elements must be present in the upper 
layers of ocean water in order for plant 
growth to take place. Plant growth can only 
occur where sunlight can penetrate. Hence 
the deeper layers of the ocean depend upon 
the productivity of the surface waters, upon 
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the living or dead organic material that has 
grown in the surface layer of water. This in 
turn depends upon the available nutrients 
which must be renewed on the surface either 
by being added from the land, or being 
brought up from the ocean depths by vertical 
currents (upwelling). The productivity of 
the entire ocean depends, therefore, in large 
degree on those areas close to the continents, 
the estuaries, bays, and shallow water of the 
Continental Shelf, to which nutrients are 
added from the land, and on those areas, 
also close to the land, where upwelling brings 
nutrients from the ocean depths to the sur- 
face. Since the areas close to shore are those 
most subject to human interference, the vast 
size of the world’s oceans is in itself no pro- 
tection. The future of life in the oceans de- 
pends on the care that man takes of the areas 
close to shore. 

The vulnerability of the oceans to human 
interference was emphasized in 1967 by the 
Torrey Canyon disaster, when a giant oil 
tanker broke up off the coast of England and 
spread petroleum over the coastal waters and 
beaches of southern England and northern 
France, and by similar disasters off Puerto 
Rico and the Bahamas in 1968. As Lamont 
Cole, a Cornell University ecologist, has 
pointed out, if the tankers had been loaded 
with herbicides, they would have killed off 
the plant life of major oceanic areas, with 
results that would have been an even greater 
disaster. Yet the waters near the shore re- 
ceive most of the pollution, the pesticides, 
the poisons that wash down the rivers and 
streams of the continents. 

Today we look to the oceans to provide a 
far greater share of man’s food needs, to 
supply mineral resources of various kinds, to 
add to human living space. Yet for years we 
have overexploited many of the ocean’s re- 
sources and have driven some marine species 
to near extinction. As we step up our utiliza- 
tion of the marine environment we must take 
much greater care than in the past that its 
resources be exploited with proper care for 
their conservation under effective interna- 
tional control. We need to start now to set 
aside new national parks and reserves in the 
marine environment so that some portions 
will remain unmodified for future enlight- 
enment and appreciation, We need to make 
the rules that will provide for rational use of 
all ocean resources, Otherwise the great po- 
tential of the oceans may soon be exhausted. 


OUTLOOK AND ACTION 


We move into the last few decades of the 
20th century with greater technological skill 
than could have been dreamed of in years 
past. The rates of change we have experi- 
enced are slow compared to those about to 
take place, Yet we are only groping to un- 
derstand the significance of technology, en- 
ergy, and population growth to the quality 
of our human environment. Once we could 
make mistakes in using our environment that 
made entire regions uninhabitable. Today we 
are capable of making the entire world un- 
inhabitable. 

We have on the drawing boards the plans 
for projects that could remake the surface 
of the earth: plans for modification of weath- 
er, for reshaping the river and lake systems 
of North America or the Amazon Basin, for 
blasting interocean canals with nuclear ex- 
plosives. We are already engaged in building 
supersonic transport planes that will jeop- 
ardize the mental and physical well-being 
of the many to enhance the speed with which 
a few may travel. We defoliate large areas in 
the name of military expediency. We deto- 
nate atomic explosions. We pursue every- 
where single-purpose, expedient, supposedly 
practical programs whose far-reaching effects 
can cause immeasurable damage. Nowhere 
do we seem to pay adequate attention to the 
environment, nor do we support the studies 
that would provide the basis for sound judg- 
ment about the long-range effects of our ac- 
tivities. 
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Perhaps our greatest need is for control of 
our technology so that it may be used for 
man's benefit and not his detriment, so that 
it may serve the welfare of all and not just 
the profits of a few. Congress in 1968 gave 
consideration to the need for a Council for 
Environmental Quality, a commission of eco- 
logical advisers, at the highest administrative 
level of the federal government. Such a coun- 
cil presumably could play a watch-dog role, 
evaluate the environmental consequences of 
the activities of our road-builders and dam- 
builders, weather modifiers, defense agen- 
cies, and others, and warn the government 
and the public of potential dangers. But we 
need also some similar agency within each 
state, county, and municipality to play a sim- 
ilar role at the local level and prevent un- 
warranted environmental damage. 

Much still depends upon the individual 
citizen. On most environmental issues it is 
a minority that carries on the fight for con- 
servation. No one person can even be aware 
of the changes that go on or the dangers that 
these may represent. But acting together 
those who have the future of the human en- 
vironment at heart can become a force that 
no legislator can afford to ignore. 

Once you could run away from the prob- 
lems that seem to confound and confuse life 
in the places where people congregated. You 
could go back to the farm and forget the city. 
You could go off to the colonies and forget the 
home country. You could head for the South 
Seas. But today the mushroom clouds from 
atomic blasts climb into the air not far from 
Tahiti. Bulldozers and chain saws roar in the 
upper Amazon. There is no place left to hide. 
If you want a world fit to live in, you must 
fight for it now. 
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MAIL CARRIER CREDITED WITH 
SAVING LIFE 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Daniel Sadler, of Churchville, Md., 
a mail carrier in the Edgewood area, re- 
cently saved the life of a handicapped 
woman on his route. I would like to com- 
mend Mr. Sadler on his outstanding ac- 
tion by including the following article in 
the RECORD: 
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MAIL CARRIER CREDITED WITH SAVING LIFE 


An Edgewood mail carrier, Daniel Sadler 
of Churchville, has been officially com- 
mended for his actions of about one month 
ago which may have saved the life of an in- 
firm woman on his route. 

Mailman Sadler, who has been carrying the 
mail in Edgewood since 1964, this week re- 
ceived a Superior Accomplishment award 
from the U.S. Postal Dept. and a check for 
$100. He was recommended for the honor by 
Postmaster Herschel Blackburn. 

Mr. Sadler makes it a point to put the mail 
inside of one particular house on Hanson 
road, the home of a woman who is forced to 
use a wheel chair. 

One day last month, he was placing the 
mail inside of the woman's door, when he 
noticed her empty wheelchair nearby. Hear- 
ing a moan, he discovered she had fallen to 
the floor and was bleeding badly. 

He quickly summoned an ambulance crew 
and then stayed at the house to comfort and 
assist the woman, She was later rushed to 
the hospital and was under care there for 
some time, One ambulance crewman said 
the mailman Sadler’s actions may have 
saved the life of the woman, Mrs. Margaret 
O'Connor. 


CONGRESSMAN BENNETT HAS BEST 
VOTING RECORD IN HISTORY OF 
CONGRESS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as the second session of the 90th Con- 
gress goes into recess, it is fitting that we 
recognize the Member who holds the 
longest uninterrupted voting record in 
the history of Congress. 

He is our distinguished colleague, 
Congressman CHARLES E. BENNETT, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., who has the all-time 
record in Congress for not having missed 
a record vote in 17 years. This record, 
starting on June 4, 1951, has not been 
equaled in history by any Member of 
either the House of Representatives or 
the Senate. 

The voting record is of particular im- 
portance to Congressman BENNETT be- 
cause of his handicap and stellar war 
record. He enlisted in the Infantry on 
March 13, 1942, and served 58 months, 
fighting in New Guinea and the Philip- 
pines. He was awarded the Silver Star 
for gallantry in action and also the 
Bronze Star and Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge by the United States. He led 1,000 
guerrillas in northern Luzon mountain 
and jungle fighting, during which time he 
contracted polio. For many years, Con- 
gressman BENNETT walked with two 
canes. He still uses one cane now. For 
his valor in World War II, the Philippine 
Government recently awarded him the 
Gold Star and the Legion of Honor, the 
highest award given to persons not of 
Philippine nationality. 

To gain this all-time record of 17 years 
without missing a record vote, he has 
overcome snowstorms, grounded air- 
planes, slow trains, broken legs, and re- 
cently, a fractured knee. 

In the 179-year history of the U.S. 
Congress, there has been only one other 
Member who has achieved a 16-year 
record of not missing a record vote. He 
was the late, able, and distinguished 
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Georgian, Congressman Paul Brown, who 
served in the House from July 5, 1933, 
to January 3, 1961, when he retired from 
office. 

The record of Congressman Brown 
was for 16 years, 7 months, and 27 days. 
It is documented in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record when his retirement was an- 
nounced on August 29, 1960. 

Congressman James C. Davis, of Geor- 
gia, led off the remarks on that day in 
praise of Congressman Brown: 

During the time he has served here he 
has been, I believe, the only member who 
has throughout that period answered every 
rollcall, and every yea-and-nay vote except 
for one time. That was an occasion when 
he was stricken with a serious illness. He 
stayed at his post of duty here in the House 
of Representatives until the doctor ordered 
him removed from the floor and carried to 
the hospital in an ambulance. Seldom does 
a member establish a reputation of that kind. 
I know of no other member of whom this 
could be said. 


Prior to this occasion, Congressman 
Brown had not missed a yea-and-nay 
vote from the time he entered Congress, 
July 5, 1933, to January 31, 1950, when 
he was not present to vote on a record 
vote. This was his record of over 16 years 
of not having missed a record vote. 

Mr. Speaker, the all-time record holder 
for answering yea-and-nay votes, Con- 
gressman CHARLES E. BENNETT, of Florida, 
deserves this recognition and I am proud 
to make these remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


KIWANIS RESOLUTIONS 
HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. BELL. Mr, Speaker, Kiwanis In- 
ternational was founded more than 53 
years ago in response to the principle 
that— 

The greatest progress in a free society has 
resulted when men have accepted their true 
role working individually and through vol- 
untary organizations. 


Today one such man, a constituent of 
mine, a resident of Encino and a citizen 
of the State of California, Harold M. 
Heimbaugh, takes office as president of 
this distinguished organization which 
has rendered outstanding service through 
its 5,500 clubs around the world. 

Mr. Heimbaugh has been a Kiwanian 
for 24 years. Prior to becoming president 
of Kiwanis International he served as 
president-elect, treasurer, and member 
of the international board of trustees. He 
has also served as president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of West Hollywood and as 
lieutenant governor and governor of the 
California-Nevada-Hawaii Kiwanis Dis- 
trict. He has been both a member and 
chairman of a number of district and 
Kiwanis International committees as 
well. His record of service, however, does 
not end with this impressive list. He is 
also director of the Kiwanis Crippled 
Children’s Foundation of West Holly- 
wood and is active in the Hollywood 
YMCA. 

The organization’s outstanding con- 
tributions of charitable work with crip- 
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pled children and community programs 
for high-school-aged boys extends 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, the Caribbean, the Far East, 
Western Europe, South and Central 
America, New Zealand, and Australia. 

At the Kiwanis’ 53d Annual Conven- 
tion in Toronto, Canada, where Mr. 
Heimbaugh was elected on July 3, mem- 
bers adopted a number of resolutions 
which I would iike to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. They are: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE DELEGATES TO 
THE 538TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL, TORONTO, CANADA, JULY 3, 
1968 

REAFFIRMATION OF FAITH IN A SUPREME BEING 


Progress of civilization in all ages has been 
most fruitful where men have sought power 
beyond themselves to accomplish the seem- 
ingly impossible. This Power we call God. 
Each man has his own impression of God's 
form but each recognizes that He embodies 
life, love, light, justice and righteousness. 
With a constant seeking of God’s power, these 
qualities flourish in a community, a state, a 
province, and a nation. 

People, especially Kiwanians, are demon- 
strating by their daily living that God is not 
dead. The God of our fathers is more than 
adequate to provide for all the needs of this 
space age. 

Therefore, be it resolved that Kiwanis In- 
ternational publicly and proudly express its 
belief in a living, constant and loving God 
and challenge every Kiwanian to activate his 
faith in all of life’s relationships. 


RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER 


Governments of free men have through the 
years been founded upon the rule of law, 
with a consequent respect and adherence to 
law and order. No free nation can long endure 
where the rule of law is made secondary 
to unrestrained action by the mob and the 
criminal, An increasing lack of respect for 
law and order, threatened anarchy, and a 
soaring general crime rate have caused grave 
concern in all right-thinking men. 

In a free society each individual must obey 
law and foster order. This responsibility can- 
not be delegated solely to the elected and ap- 
pointed leadership. Each Kiwanian must be- 
come personally involved. 

Therefore, be it resolved that 

1. Kiwanians become informed as to the 
causes which create disorder in our society 
and be active participants and constructive 
leaders in removing the causes of such dis- 
order and the disruption of public services. 

2. Kiwanis Clubs and all Kiwanians, by 
precept and example, become involved in an 
aggressive campaign to restore respect for 
law and order; to support and commend en- 
forcement agencies, public officials and in- 
dividuals charged with enforcing the law; 
to be vigilant and interested in both the elec- 
tion and the appointment of members of the 
judiciary who enforce our laws and inter- 
pret our constitutions; to demand and aid 
in the prosecution of those who under exist- 
ing laws would create anarchy and generally 
flout the law; and further work toward the 
strengthening of our laws to preserve our 
heritage of freedom, 


RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP 
A virile society requires an informed citi- 
zenship. Kiwanians, by heritage and through 
their well respected motto, We Build,” are 
actively involved in maintaining and 
strengthening our democratic society. 

Since the foundations of our democracy 
and of the governments of the rest of the 
free world are under attack today as never 
before, and since Kiwanians are dedicated 
to the increase of righteousness, justice, pa- 
triotism and goodwill. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that Kiwan- 
ians— 
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1. Conduct and support non-partisan pro- 
grams whose sole purpose is to fully in- 
form the voter concerning each issue and 
each candidate, and oppose any tactic that 
appears to encourage uninformed voting; 

2. Personally obey all laws and stress obe- 
dience of the law in all our relationships; 

8. Actively participate to the fullest of our 
ability in community affairs, 


DIGNITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Every person has the capacity to make 
some contribution to others, yet some in- 
dividuals lose their incentive early and go 
through life with little or no purpose. 
Kiwanis has long accepted the fact that 
“no man is an island.” Although we need 
continuing programs designed to show we 
care, we believe that a successful future 
depends on people solving many of their 
own problems rather than looking com- 
pletely to others for solutions. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that Ki- 
wanis— 

1. Emphasize the importance and value 
of every individual in all stations of life. 

2. Encourage other organizations, busi- 
nesses and professions to develop programs 
of incentive and opportunity which empha- 
size the dignity of the individual. 

3. Apply and use the truth that free men 
must be challenged to care for their families 
and neighbors and never to accept a guar- 
anteed existence. 

4. Recognize that man needs to work, and 
encourage each citizen to take pride in all 
vocations necessary for our life. 

DEFENSE AGAINST COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 

For many years the forces of communism 
have directed their insidious efforts toward 
the destruction of the free way of life of 
peoples of the earth. They have succeeded 
in many countries, and have taken away 
the processes of democracy and the liberties 
to which free men have become accustomed. 
Today the military forces of the United 
States and of other free nations are engaged 
in armed conflict with the forces of com- 
munism who continue their efforts to spread 
their ideology and destroy the freedom of 
more people. 

Be it resolved that it should be the solemn 
duty of the governments of free people of 
the world to prosecute this or any such 
conflict with vigor and determination so as 
to secure a speedy and honorable conclusion. 

Be it further resolved that it should be 
the solemn duty of the individual to support 
the active struggle against communism at 
home and abroad. 

ILLEGAL DRUG TRAFFIC 

The use of habit-forming drugs and those 
upon which a person unwittingly becomes 
dependent is increasing at a dangerous rate. 

Many of these drugs are useful under ade- 
quate supervision and with due precautions. 
However, the habit-forming properties or the 
illusions of grandeur which some drugs pro- 
duce lend themselves to exploitation by un- 
scrupulous vendors. National and interna- 
tional crime syndicates prey on those who 
become addicted to and dependent upon one 
or more of these chemicals. 

Therefore, be it resolved that we— 

1. Utilize all of the methods available to 
combat the unprescribed use of narcotics, 
sedatives, tranquilizers and hallucinatory 
drugs; 

2. Support rigid legislation to prevent their 
unauthorized sale; 

3. Demand the strict enforcement of laws 
designed to stop vicious and illegal traffic in 
dangerous drugs; 

4. Initiate the use of educational programs 
to parents, schools and colleges in order to 
alert our young people to the dangers of 
starting on a course of drug use which will 
lead to addiction or dependence and ultimate 
deterioration. 
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FAMILY REUNION DAY 


The family is the fundamental unit of 
society. 

To combat an increasing tendency to frag- 
ment the family, we agree with Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge that a Family 
Reunion Day is necessary to help preserve 
and strengthen the family unit in order to 
reaffirm its role in maintaining national 
morality and strength. 

Therefore, be it resolved that Kiwanis 
International joins with Freedoms Founda- 
tion in the designation of a day each year to 
be known as Family Reunion Day, and asks 
each Kiwanis Club to promote its observance 
within its community and urges all Kiwan- 
ians to participate in the celebration of this 
day with their families; further that Kiwan- 
ians everywhere invite all people to join 
with us in the observance of Family Reunion 


y. 

Be it further resolyed that Kiwanis Inter- 
national commends and thanks the Con- 
gress of the United States for its expression 
of support of Family Reunion Day through 
the unanimous passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 165 by both the U.S. Senate and the 
U.S. House of Representatives, authorizing 
the President of the United States to pro- 
claim August 11, 1968, as Family Reunion 
Day and calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such day appro- 
priately; further that Kiwanis International 
particularly commends the sponsors of S.J. 
Res, 165, two past District Governors of Ki- 
wanis International, U.S. Senators Karl 
Mundt and John Sparkman, and the co- 
sponsors, Senators J. Caleb Boggs, Frank 
Carlson, Everett M. Dirksen, Paul J. Fannin, 
Roman L. Hruska, Jennings Randolph, and 
John Tower, as well as the sponsors of iden- 
tical House resolutions, Representatives 
James F. Battin, Harley O. Staggers, Page 
Belcher, Kenneth J. Gray, Jack Brinkley, 
William Broomfield, James C. Gardner, Ed- 
ward R. Roybal, Glenn R. Davis, Del Claw- 
son, John R. Dellenback, Edward Derwinski, 
Robert Dole, John J. Duncan, Glenard P. 
Lipscomb, Garner E. Shriver, Sam Steiger, 
Seymour Halpern, Lloyd Meeds, Paul G. Rog- 
ers, George E. Brown, Jr., J. Herbert Burke, 
Frank Stubblefield, Edward G. Biester, Jr., 
Melvin Price, E. Ross Adair, John Dowdy, Wil- 
liam D. Hungate, Robert L. Leggett, Samuel 
S. Stratton; and further that copies of this 
Family Reunion Day resolution be sent with 
an appropriate letter from Kiwanis Interna- 
tional to each of the above named Senators 
and Representatives. 


PRACTICE AND PROMOTE SAFETY 


Accidents continue to take a terrific toll 
of life and result in permanent injuries, as 
well as untold suffering to many of our 
citizens, 

Therefore, be it resolved that we appoint 
ourselves a committee of 275,000 Kiwanians 
to live safely and urge the practice thereof: 

First: In our homes by such measures as 
installing needed safety bars in our bath- 
rooms, providing extra stair rails, fastening 
down rugs, replacing cracked or broken win- 
dow panes, clearing all stairways to eliminate 
hazards, and by safely storing dangerous 
drugs, medicines, poisons and firearms, es- 
pecially beyond the reach of children. 

Second: On the highways by lawful, care- 
ful, defensive and courteous driving on the 
part of ourselves and our families. 

Third: In our occupational pursuits by 
the elimination of hazardous conditions and 
practices. 

Fourth: In recreation by the exercise of 
care and good judgment on land, water and 
in the air. 


ACTIVE PARTICIPATION WITH YOUTH 
ORGANIZATIONS 
The interdependence of age groups in a 
free society is an accepted fact. 
Kiwanis recognizes its responsibilities to 
youth organizations by furnishing manpower 
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and fiscal guidance. Although great contribu- 
tions have been made in the past, we must 
make an even greater personal effort with 
our own Circle K and Key Clubs, as well as 
Boy Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, 4-H Clubs and 
other organizations that properly mold the 
fiber, character and goals of our youth. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that— 

1. Every Kiwanis Club evaluate its sponsor- 
ship of youth programs as to its local com- 
munity’s needs, capacity and ability. 

2. Each Kiwanian determine what he can 
personally give in time, talent, effort, friend- 
ship and guidance to Kiwanis-sponsored or- 
ganizations. 

8. Kiwanians, individually and collectively, 
encourage young people to take an active 
role in youth organizations that inculcate 
moral and spiritual values and develop re- 
sponsible, serviceable citizens. 

4. Kiwanians recognize our sponsored 
youth programs to be examples of superior 
activities and leadership and publicly ac- 
knowledge and proclaim the “good” of our 
youth, 


CONSERVATION OF HUMAN AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Human and natural resources are God- 
given. However, in today’s society both are 
being dissipated and abused. 

Kiwanis Clubs and modern technology 
have made great progress in combating this 
problem, but conservation of these resources 
is still the key to survival. 

Therefore, be it resolved that— 

1. Kiwanis Clubs continue to explore all 
means for effectively using the accumulated 
and potential skills of citizens of all ages. 

2. Kiwanians serve as an example by obey- 
ing all conservation laws and encouraging 
their strict enforcement. 

8. Kiwanis Clubs publicly recognize indi- 
viduals, industries and institutions for initi- 
ating and participating in programs designed 
to reduce or eliminate land, air and water 
pollution. 

WELCOME TO KIWANIS 


Since last we met in Houston, Texas, Ki- 
wanis Clubs have been organized in Panama, 
Italy, Taiwan, Korea, Trinidad, and Sweden. 
These have joined the Kiwanis family and 
now Kiwanis International extends into 
twenty-eight countries of the free world. 

Therefore, be it resolved by the delegates 
assembled at Toronto, Ontario, at the 53rd 
Convention of Kiwanis International, that 
we welcome the countries of Panama, Italy, 
Taiwan, Korea, Trinidad, and Sweden into 
the Kiwanis family. We reaffirm our welcome 
to the other countries that have become a 
part of Kiwanis since we met in Convention 
assembled at Toronto, Ontario, in 1961. 


WORLD PEACE 


The blessings of peace are paramount in 
the thinking of freedom loving peoples, To- 
day we have war and threats of war in sev- 
eral parts of the world. 

Lasting peace will come, not when fighting 
ceases but when the causes of war are both 
understood and removed, and men of all 
nations are willing to treat each other as 
brothers. 

Therefore, be it resolved that Kiwanians— 

1. Present programs of education that will 
personally involve them in a cooperative en- 
deayor for peace. 

2, Acquire, individually and collectively, a 
greater knowledge of every nation’s history, 
language, political organizations, sports, cus- 
toms and ideals. 

3. Become personally involved in the re- 
habilitation of victims of war—especially 
children, both at home and abroad. 

4. Make full use of Canada-United States 
Goodwill Week to dramatize the manner in 
which two nations can live together in peace. 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL—EUROPE 


We, the delegates to the 53rd Annual Con- 
vention of Kiwanis International, take great 
pride and joy in welcoming Kiwanis Inter- 
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national—Europe to our growing Kiwanis 
family. Under the strong leadership of its 
own officers and Council of Founders, Ki- 
wanis International—Europe is bringing to 
the countries in its territory the benefits of 
Kiwanis public service and personal involve- 
ment. By strict adherence to our six objects 
and continuing devotion to our motto “We 
Build,” we are confident that Kiwanis Inter- 
national—Europe will carry the banner of 
Kiwanis into an ever increasing number of 
communities in the years ahead. 

As the concept of service to others has 
brought an acceptance and appreciation for 
Kiwanis to the founding countries—the 
United States and Canada—we have every 
confidence that this same concept will serve 
to enhance the stature and prestige of Ki- 
wanis International—Europe throughout the 
countries it will serve. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the delegates 
assembled at this 53rd Annual Convention of 
Kiwanis International warmly welcome Ki- 
wanis International—Europe and direct that 
this resolution be spread upon the minutes 
of this convention and a copy be forwarded 
to the officers and Council of Founders of Ki- 
wanis International—Europe. 


VISTA 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, at the present time, when we 
are beset with problems at home and 
abroad, it is encouraging to know that 
the youth of our Nation is responding to 
the challenge these problems present. 

Seven years ago President Kennedy 
founded the Peace Corps; almost 4 years 
ago, President Johnson founded VISTA. 
In so doing, both men showed the in- 
sight that is one of the marks of a great 
leader. They saw in the young people of 
America a great untapped resource. 
Their ability, their energy, their enthusi- 
asm needed only to be channeled through 
effective organization. 

So they provided the organization: the 
Peace Corps for those who wished to 
serve abroad; and VISTA for the increas- 
ing number who wished to serve at home. 
VISTA, though younger than the Peace 
Corps, has shown remarkable growth 
under the extremely capable guidance of 
Mr. William H. Crook, retiring direc- 
tor. In the face of increasingly complex 
and increasingly pressing domestic is- 
sues, which require all the talent that 
can be mustered to face them, VISTA 
deserves every encouragement and sup- 
port. 

At this point I would like to include 
in the Recorp the following article: 
VISTA Gains RECRUITS AS THE PEACE CORPS 

LaGS—OvUTGOING CHIEF OF VOLUNTEERS 

Says YOUTH Is CONCERNED WITH DOMESTIC 

PROBLEMS 


(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WasuIncTon, July 3.—The Peace Corps’ re- 
cruiting lag apparently refiects a sharpened 
awareness of challenges to be met at home 
rather than a cooling of youths’ desire to 
serve. 

Some of the evidence supporting that anal- 
ysis is the surge of applicants to joint Volun- 
teers in Service to America (VISTA), a pro- 
gram of the Office óf Econor-ic Opportunity. 
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The program has more volunteers than its 
budget can absorb. 

VISTA is in many respects the domestic 
counterpart of the Peace Corps. Its volun- 
teers not only deal with poverty and ignor- 
ance, as Peace Corps volunteers do; their task 
is complicated as well by racial discrimina- 
tion. 

“It’s a great generation,” said William H. 
Crook, VISTA's retiring director, discount- 
ing reports that disillusionment with the 
Vietnam war had “turned off young people 
with respect to all Government service. 

“This is the first year we have not only met 
but exceeded our goals,” Mr. Crook said. He 
is about to go overseas himself as Ambassador 
to Australia. 


RESULTS OF POLLING 


The Peace Corps's recruiting goals for the 
coming year are lower than they were a year 
ago, and the agency foresees greater recruit- 
ing expense to meet the lower goals. 

For this condition the corps has borne a 
variety of criticisms, but professional polling 
on the campus suggests that the causes of 
the lag lie beyond the Peace Corps control. 

The chief causes appear to be a combina- 
tion of antagonism toward Vietnam policy 
and a looking homeward at events such as 
Negro protests and the slaying of the Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 

“The pendulum of history has swung from 
Africa, Asia and Latin America to Harlem, 
Hough and Appalachia,” said a VISTA offi- 
cial. “It is becoming increasingly difficult for 
college students to concentrate on youth in 
Malawi when they know children are starv- 
ing in Mississippi, or to focus on Latin- 
American problems when Puerto Ricans and 
Mexican-Americans are rejected by racists in 
our own land.” 

Hough is a Negro section of Cleveland. 

Jack Hood Vaughn, the Peace Corps Direc- 
tor, while not conceding any long-term de- 
cline in volunteers during recent testimony 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, said that in travelling around the 
United States he found “a detectable move 
for isolation.” 

“An increasing number of people are say- 
ing, ‘since we do not or have not been able 
to solve our own problems, perhaps we had 
better focus more attention and resources on 
our own problems at home before we con- 
tinue our effort to save the world, ” he said. 

These comments stirred the interest of the 
committee chairman, J. W. Fulbright, Demo- 
crat of Arkansas, who is a friend of the Peace 
Corps and a foe of the war. He wanted to 
know if the war was the basic cause of a 
change in attitudes of the American people. 

“I think,” replied Mr. Vaughn, “they are 
just as disturbed by the racial problems in 
our society. Certainly, the people I talked to 
are, the volunteers are, and more. especially 
in the past few weeks. 


COLLEGE nN VIEWS 


The exchange took place at a hearing on 
April 23, just 19 days after the murder of Dr. 
King in Memphis. 

A recent Gallup Poll of college students, 
conducted under contract with the O.E.O., 

ted: 

“Racial problems are regarded by half of 
the nation’s college students as the greatest 
social challenge their generation will face 
between now and the year 2000. 

“When students who expressed an interest 
in either VISTA or the Peace Corps were 
asked which program they would prefer, both 
programs scored equally well. 

“A majority of those students whose par- 
ents’ annual income exceeds $10,000 indicate 
a preference for the Peace Corps, while a 
majority of students whose parents earn less 
than $10,000 prefer the VISTA program. 

“Students who expressed an interest in 
serving, VISTA and the Peace Corps were 
asked why they preferred the program they 
did. Three-fourths of the VISTA group said 
that ‘it helps the United States first.“ Among 
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those who preferred service in the Peace 
Corps, the largest single reason mentioned 
was that it provided ‘an opportunity for 
travel.“ 

The Louis Harris polling organization, un- 
der a contract with the Peace Corps, asked 
some questions inspired by published criti- 
cisms of the corps. After a poll of a thousand 
college seniors last December, it reported: 

“The Peace Corps itself has been success- 
ful in not equating its existence with sup- 
port or opposition to Vietnam. By 64 per cent 
to 18 per cent, the seniors reject the idea 
that: ‘If you really are strongly opposed to 
the war in Vietnam, the Peace Corps is prob- 
ably not interested in having you join.“ 


INEVITABLE FALLOUT 


However, the Harris organization also con- 
cluded that “the inevitable fallout of an 
anti-government position on the war has 
had an impact on attitudes toward the Peace 


Corps. 

“One-quarter of the seniors agree that ‘a 
lot of people who might have joined the 
Peace Corps a few years ago are staying away 
because of their opposition to United States 
policy in Vietnam,’” it said. 

There are contributory causes to the Peace 
Corps’ recruiting problem. 

“One of them is age,” said the Harris re- 
port. “The Peace Corps has been in existence 
for seven years; and, even with all the good 
things it has done, it would be difficult to 
say the world situation has greatly improved 
in this period.” 

“While no fault of the Peace Corps, of 
course, this sense of discouragement is bound 
to gradually dim the excitement and high 
expectations for an organization that began 
with such high hopes for change.” 

VISTA is not yet four years old. It has 
room for only 5,000 yolunteers, less than a 
third of the Peace Corps capacity, but it has 
been getting more applications than the 
Peace Corps. 

VISTA put 1,900 persons into training in 
June. Its June applications were 120 per cent 
over last June's. 

“We can fill our scheduled training classes 
through next December with no new appli- 
cations at all,“ a VISTA official said. 


AN 18-MILE ROAD FOR JUST $197 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in- 
credible as it may sound, 18 miles of road 
were constructed linking the community 
of Navan, Peru, with farmers in the 
nearby countryside. The $197 was sup- 
plied through the Partners of the Al- 
liance program, that unique people-to- 
people program that more and more is 
being acclaimed as the best bargain in 
foreign aid. 

Under the partners program, 35 States 
of the United States have joined with 
similar areas of South and Central 
America to work on mutually beneficial 
projects. The State of Texas has joined 
with Peru, and in this case the $197 was 
supplied by the Texas AFL-CIO to buy 
picks and shovels and wheelbarrows to 
construct the road. It is more in the long 
list of outstanding accomplishments of 
the partners program and its able direc- 
tor, Mr. James H. Boren. 

The following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Sunday Gazette-Mail in 
Charleston, W. Va., explains this amaz- 
ing achievement in detail. I commend it 
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to the attention of my colleagues at a 
time when the Congress is completing 
work on the fiscal 1969 foreign aid au- 
thorization: 


Great GOOD AT LITTLE Cost, SPRINGS 
Prom “PARTNERS” 

A few days ago the State Road Commis- 
sion received a bid in excess of $4 million 
for construction of a little more than three 
miles of highway in Greenbrier County. 

But what would you think of 18 miles of 
road for $197? Incredible? Certainly. But the 
18-mile road was built—and it cost only $197. 

The SRC bid, of course, was for a section 
of highly expensive, modern interstate high- 
way. The other job was quite different—yet, 
whoever heard of building 18 miles of any 
kind of road for $197 in this day and age? 

This seemingly miraculous accomplish- 
ment was the product of a unique undertak- 
ing known as “The Partners of the Alliance,” 
a close relative of the Alliance for Progress 
which President Kennedy started in 1961 for 
the social and economic development of 
Latin America. 

Under the Partners program—which oper- 
ates within the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (Aid) but is primarily a peo- 
ple-to-people -undertaking for the mutual 
benefit of citizens of the U.S. and Latin 
America—the state of Texas is a partner of 
Peru. 

And, because of this, that 18 miles of road 
was built for $197. 

Somewhere in Peru there is a village called 
Navan, And somewhere outside of Navan 
there was a valley of good farm land—but 
inaccessible. It was a natural problem for 
the Partners of the Alliance Committees in 
Texas and Peru, and it was solved. 

The Texas AFL-CIO contributed $197 for 
the purchase of picks, shovels and wheelbar- 
rows. This equipment gave the people of the 
farm valley the equipment they needed to 
turn a foot trail into a farm-to-market road, 
18 miles to the nearest public road to Navan. 

It was hard work and it took them nearly 
a year to complete the job. When it was done 
they turned over the picks, shovels and 
wheelbarrows to the people of Navan, and 
the result was two new schools and a com- 
munity market. 

Everybody benefited. The farm people 
achieved a way to get their produce to mar- 
ket, and the people of Navan had a source 
of supply. A whole area was transformed— 
and it cost only $197. The people in Texas 
must have been pleased, too—but, and this 
is important, the basic plan was developed 
by the partners in Peru. 

But this is a two-way street: the people 
of the U.S. benefit just as much as the peo- 
ple of Latin America. 

Just one example: In Oregon, 15 public 
school districts and Costa Rica have been 
linked in a double-pronged program provid- 
ing in-service training for Costa Rican pub- 
lic school administrators and teachers, while 
at the same time affording Oregon schools 
the opportunity to utilize the Costa Ricans 
as experts in Spanish language programs and 
Latin American social studies activities. 

There is something else remarkable about 
The Partners of the Alliance program—the 
federal government has spent less than $1 
million on it in the four years it has been 
in operation, while it has attracted more 
than $10.5 million in private funds plus in- 
estimable services. 

This should be a refreshing interlude for a 
Congress wrestling over billions to kill peo- 
ple, and perhaps even inspire it to take a 
friendlier look toward an inexpensive pro- 
gram that is making friends among people 
and a lasting contribution to peaceful 
progress, 

West Virginia, the 35th state in the union, 
last week became the 35th state to join in 
the Partners of the Alliance. Its partner state 
is Espirito Santo on the Atlantic coast of 
Brazil, We trust the partnership will be mu- 
tually beneficial. 
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BISHOP WILLIAM M. COSGROVE, 
AUXILIARY BISHOP OF CLEVE- 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, 
September 3, a distinguished churchman 
and community leader, Msgr. William M. 
Cosgrove, will be consecrated Auxiliary 
Bishop of Cleveland in St. John’s Cathe- 
dral. The entire community shares pride 
in the elevation of Bishop Cosgrove. 

Bishop-elect Cosgrove is a remarkable 
man who has spent his whole life in serv- 
ice to God in the Cleveland area. Born 
in Canton, Ohio, he attended Cathedral 
Latin and St. Ignatius High Schools in 
Cleveland. He went to college at John 
Carroll University and studied theology 
and philosophy at St. Mary Seminary. 

After ordination in 1943, Father Cos- 
grove served at St. Ignatius in Cleveland 
and then in Akron’s St. Vincent parishes. 
For 13 years, he served at Borromeo Sem- 
inary in Wickliffe, Ohio, a suburb of 
Cleveland, as a history professor and 
spiritual director to young men studying 
for the priesthood. 

On September 29, 1966, Monsignor Cos- 
grove was named as pastor of St. Henry, 
my family parish, and later that year he 
was elected first president of the Priests 
Senate. 

As the Cleveland Plain Dealer on June 
20, 1968, pointed out in an editorial upon 
the announcement of Monsignor Cos- 
grove's designation as a bishop-elect. 

Another unusual aspect of the new bishop’s 
appointment is that he has never held a 
chancery office and none of his education was 
received in Rome. His only post outside of 
the parishes was a professorship at Borromeo 
Seminary. 

All of his work has been at the parish level 
or with the training of priests, a circum- 
stance that should be invaluable to him in 
his new responsibility. 


On June 19, 1968, the Cleveland Press 
quoted Bishop-elect Cosgrove at his 
Chancery press conference, as follows: 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity given 
to me by Pope Paul to serve in a position 
somewhat frightening because of the com- 
plexities and challenges of today’s world. 

I dedicate myself to working for better 
understanding among the races and, with 
the priests’ assistance, to bring the Christian 
gospel to the entire community. 


The whole Cleveland community ap- 
preciates this honor to its native son 
and is thankful for his elevation to 
leadership in the diocese. 

Bishop Cosgrove is vitally concerned 
with the day-to-day problems of the 
people of the parishes. He is concerned 
about the quality of urban life and has 
been a member of the Bishop’s Commit- 
tee on Urban Affairs since it was 
founded 2 years ago. This concern was 
evidenced in Bishop Cosgrove’s remarks 
at a press conference held in connection 
with the announcement of his appoint- 
ment: 

I am especially interested in making what- 
ever contribution I can to the priests of 
our diocese, and through them to bring 
the Christian gospel to the entire commu- 
nity, Christian and non-Christian. 
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Bishop Cosgrove comes from a family 
that is remarkable for its service to God. 
Seven cousins are priests in three differ- 
ent orders in several dioceses. An aunt is 
Sister M. Basil, Secretary of the Sisters 
of Charity of St. Augustine, and in addi- 
tion, another seven cousins are sisters. 

For such a man and such a family 
we are thankful and pray that God will 
support them in the tasks ahead. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
at this point an article which appeared 
in the Catholic Universe Bulletin, the 
official publication of the Cleveland 
Catholic Diocese, describing the eleva- 
tion of the Parish Priest of St. Henry’s 
to auxiliary bishop of Cleveland: 
MONSIGNOR COSGROVE Is NAMED AN AUXILIARY 


Pope Paul VI reached into a parish this 
week to appoint Msgr. William M. Cosgrove 
auxiliary bishop of the Cleveland diocese. 

Usually bishops are named from the chan- 
cery or seminary staffs, but the pope tapped 
the pastor of the racially-mixed St. Henry 
Parish to help Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann 
administer the diocese. 

Though the bishop-elect will not be con- 
secrated until later in the summer, Bishop 
Issenmann lost no time in putting him to 
work. Less than two hours after the ap- 

- pointment became known, Bishop Issenmann 
had named him vicar general of the diocese, 

Msgr. Cosgrove, 51, is an affable, approach- 
able priest—popular with the clergy and 
laity alike. 

In December 1966 he was elected chairman 
of the Senate of Priests, a post he has held 
since. He is familiar with the aspirations of 
priests, their problems and capabilities. 

Since January 1966 he has been diocesan 
moderator of the Cursillo movement. In this 
post he learned, first hand, the aspirations— 
and sometimes the impatience—of the laity. 

Appointment of Msgr. Cosgrove comes just 
two weeks after the appointment of Auxiliary 
Bishop Clarence E. Elwell as bishop of the 
Columbus diocese. Bishop Elwell, present 
vicar general, will be installed there Aug. 22. 

Cleveland’s second auxiliary—Bishop John 
F. Wheaton—left Cieveland in February 1967 
to become bishop of Erie. 

Before becoming the second pastor of St. 
Henry Parish on Cleveland’s Southeast Side, 
Msgr. Cosgrove has been spiritual director 
and history professsor at Borromeo Seminary 
for 13 years. 

At a press conference in the bishop's of- 
fice Wednesday, the bishop-elect seemed em- 
barrassed by the attention of reporters, tele- 
vision cameras and tape recorders, 

He laughed heartily and often and several 
times passed questions back to the inter- 
viewers, saying he just wasn’t an expert in 
education and other fields mentioned. 

In a brief statement, Msgr. Cosgrove indi- 
cated his special interests: the priests of the 
diocese, the problems of the city and the 
need for a greater understanding among the 
races, 

He said: 

“I deeply appreciate the opportunity that 
Pope Paul has given me to work as an assist- 
ant to Bishop Issenmann in the pastoral 
oe of the people in the Diocese of Cleve- 
and. 

“I am somewhat frightened by the com- 
plexities of the office of bishop, especially in 
an age which offers such great challenges to 
the Church, but I trust that the Holy Spirit 
will supply for my ignorance. 

“I. am especially interested in making 
whatever contribution that I can to the 
priests of our diocese, and through them to 
bring the Christian gospel to the entire com- 
munity, Christian and non-Christian. 

“I am also deeply interested in the prob- 
lems of the city, especially the need for a 
greater understanding among the races, and 
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I shall dedicate myself to doing whatever I 
can in this area. 

“I ask the prayers of all the people of the 
greater Cleveland community to assist me 
in my ministry.” 

Bishop Issenmann, obviously delighted 
with the appointment, issued this state- 
ment: 

“Our joy is double, both that the Diocese 
of Cleveland has a new auxiliary bishop, and 
that Our Holy Father’s appointment is the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. William M. Cosgrove, present- 
ly pastor of St. Henry Parish, Cleveland. 

“Bishop-elect Cosgrove brings a rich ex- 
perience in his 25 years as a priest of the 
diocese to his new responsibilities as a bishop 
and as auxiliary bishop. He will be 25 years 
a priest on Dec. 18, of this year. 

“Bishop-elect Cosgrove is familiar with 
parochial life, for he has served as assistant 
in parishes both in Akron and in Cleveland, 
and as pastor of St. Henry’s. He was, in the 
intervening years between 1953 and 1966, the 
spiritual director at Borromeo Seminary. In 
that office he had the responsibility of the 
spiritual formation of the seminarians as 
future priests. 

“He has the confidence of the priests of 
the Diocese, evidenced by their choice of him 
as the first president of the Senate of Priests. 

“Personally I am delighted to have Bishop- 
elect Cosgrove in this closer relationship as 
auxiliary bishop, for our mutual spiritual 
guidance of the Church of our diocese. He 
has been very helpful and always generously 
cooperative in the several offices which he 
has held, especially so, since the formation 
and development of the Priests’ Senate. 

“I am pleased to take this opportunity to 
name Bishop-elect Cosgrove as vicar general 
of the diocese, We ask the prayers of priests, 
Religious and laity for God’s blessings upon 
him and the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
upon our mutual concerns.” 

It was not known where the bishop-elect 
will live. Bishop Elwell lives in a suite at 
the cathedral rectory. Msgr. Cosgrove could 
maintain his residence at St. Henry Parish. 

Msgr. Cosgrove's statement was in a way 
a statement of his philosophy—one that he 
has been following as pastor, educator and 
priest’s representative. 

He has been a member of the Bishop’s 
Committee on Urban Affairs since it was 
founded two years ago. 

Last summer he was the first Catholic 
voice to support the strikers in the 11-month 
strike of St. Luke Hospital employes. 

His statement quoted the Vatican I doc- 
uments and encyclicals about the overall 
principle of unionization and he urged 
Catholic hospitals not to fight union efforts 
if attempts were made to organize them. He 
testified for legislation to end the strike at 
City Hall. 

Shortly after going to St. Henry Parish, 
he encouraged parishioners toward a more 
active parish life by asking them in a sur- 
vey, since copied widely, what they had to 
contribute to the parish and what they 
thought the parish should contribute to 
their lives. 

He emphasized personal contact there. 

Just this week, it was announced that St. 
Henry would contribute its parish convent 
for use as a multi-service community serv- 
ice. The Dominican Sisters will move to the 
convent of the adjoining Hoban-Dominican 
High School and the emptied convent will 
be operated by the Greater Cleveland Neigh- 
borhood Centers Association. 

In April Msgr. Cosgrove represented the 
Priests Senate at the formation of the Na- 
tional Federation of Priests Council in Des 
Plaines, III. 

He referred to it during the press confer- 
ence Wednesday saying that he believed the 
new federation would look outside of itself, 
unlike many unions which too often look 
inside themselves. He repeated that theme, 
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that priests are intensely interested in what 
they can do in the world, several times. 

The bishop-elect has been active in ecu- 
menical programs in his neighborhood. In 
April he took part in a memorial service for 
the assassinated Dr. Martin Luther King at 
Aldersgate Methodist Church in Warrensville 
Heights. 

Msgr. Cosgrove will be the 22d priest from 
the Cleveland diocese to become a bishop. 

He was born in Canton and attended St. 
John School there one year before his family 
moved to Cleveland. Here he attended Cath- 
edral Latin School for one year, St. Ignatius 
High for his last two, John Carroll Univer- 
sity and St. Mary Seminary. He received a 
master’s degree in history from Carroll in 
1959. 

He was ordained Dec. 18, 1943, by Arch- 
bishop Edward F. Hoban. His first assignment 
was as assistant at St. Vincent Parish, Akron. 
After that he was assistant at St. Ignatius 
Parish here until Sept. 17, 1953, when he was 
named spiritual director and professor at 
Borromeo Seminary. In 1960 he was named 
a papal chamberlain by Pope Paul VI. 

In January 1966 he was named a domestic 
prelate. 

Less than a year ago at St. Henry’s he in- 
troduced a series of special “neighborhood 
Masses,” with groups of about 100 people all 
from the same neighborhood assisting at a 
community-atmosphere Mass. 

His mother, Margaret, has been living with 
him at St. Henry’s for about a year. His 
father, William, died when he was about a 
year old during the influenza epidemic of 
1917. He has a brother, Joseph, who lives in 
Elyria, 

Msgr. Cosgrove has “at least” seven cousins 
who are priests, in three orders and several 
dioceses. Cousins here include Father Bernard 
V. Brady, pastor of St. Gabriel, Mentor; Fa- 
ther William J. Englert, assistant at St. Fe- 
licitas, and Jesuit Father Eugene F. Hattie, 
Patna Jesuit Mission procurator here. 

An aunt is Sister M. Basil, secretary of the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine at 
St. Augustine. He has seven cousins who are 
Sisters. 

The appointment of Msgr. Cosgrove was 
announced in Washington by Archbishop 
Luigi Raimondi, apostolic delegate in the 
U.S. Along with his appointment as Cleve- 
land auxiliary, he was named titular bishop 
of Trisipa. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, HERE 
AND ABROAD 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the so-called good as well as bad 
Communists clamor for the elimination 
of Captive Nations Week, the 1968 ob- 
servance was conducted successfully both 
here and abroad. From Philadelphia to 
Chicago to Los Angeles and over to 
Taipei, Free China, rallies were held to 
signify the dedication of free men to the 
freedom and independence of all the 
captive nations, including those in the 
Soviet Union. We can thank God that 
there are millions in the free world who 
are not deceived by the propaganda of 
“peaceful coexistence” emanating from 
Moscow and its syndicate members. 

The success of the 10th observance of 
Captive Nations Week can be gleaned 
from the following examples of national 
and international activity: First, proc- 
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lamations by Gov. John A. Love, of Colo- 
rado, and Mayor George G. Seibels, of 
Birmingham, Ala.; second, news reports 
of the week in the Sunday, July 21, Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, and in the July 19-20 
issues of the Chicago Tribune; third, an 
excellent syndicated column by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer; fourth, the messages of 
President Chiang Kai-shek on the ob- 
servance in the Republic of China; and, 
fifth, the address by Vice President Yen 
Chia-kan at the Taipei rally on July 19: 


PROCLAMATION: CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 
JuLY 14-20, 1968 


Whereas, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hun- 
gary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ukraine, and 
many other nations throughout the world 
have been made captive by the imperialistic 
and aggressive policies of the spreading Rus- 
sian Communism; and 

Whereas, the freedom loving people of 
these captive nations having a great histori- 
cal past of self government, are continuing 
their struggle for national independence and 
individual liberties; and 

Whereas, principles of freedom and jus- 
tice are the cornerstones of our American 
democracy; and 

Whereas, it is vital to the national secu- 
rity of the United States and the whole free 
world that the freedom of the captive nations 
should be restored; 

Now, therefore, I, John A. Love, Governor 
of the State of Colorado, do hereby proclaim 
the week of July 14 through July 20, in the 
year 1968, as Captive Nations Week in Colo- 
rado, and urge our citizens to join a common 
effort to assist the captive nations of the 
world in their struggle for national inde- 
pendence. 

Given under my hand and the Executive 
Seal of the State of Colorado, this Fifteenth 
Day of July, A D., 1968. 

JOHN A. LOVE, 
Governor. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the republican form of govern- 
ment—based upon ‘the consent of the 
governed’—which has existed in the United 
States of America for 192 years, has resulted 
in the development of a warm understanding 
and sympathy for the aspirations for freedom 
of peoples everywhere and in the recognition 
of the natural interdependency of the peoples 
and nations of the world; and 

Whereas, the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful co-existence between nations and 
constitutes an impediment to the natural 
bonds of understanding. between the people 
of the United States and other peoples; and 

Whereas, since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of the vast military des- 
potisms of International Communism have 
resulted in the creation of a constant threat 
to the security of the United States and of all 
the free peoples of the world; and 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of the 
Communist regimes have led, through direct 
and.indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
of the national independence of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, ‘Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkes- 
tan, North Vietnam, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Cuba and others; and 

Whereas, it is vital to the national secu- 
rity of the United States and the other free 
nations of the world that the desire for 
liberty and independence on the part of the 

eoples of these conquered nations should 
steadfastly kept alive: 

Now, therefore, I. George G. Seibels, Jr., 
Mayor of the City of Birmingham, Alabama, 
do hereby designate the week of July 14-20, 
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1968 as Captive Nations Week and urge that 
all citizens support this annual recognition 
of the intent and purpose of the Communist 
dominated and oppressed peoples of the world 
to regain their freedom. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the City of 
Birmingham to be affixed this 17th day of 
July, 1968. 

GEORGE G. SEIBELs, 
Mayor. 
[From the Chicago Sunday Sun-Times, July 
21, 1968] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS PARADE IN LOOP 


Chicagoans of 15 nations now ruled by 
Communist governments paraded on State 
Street Saturday to open Captive Nations 
Week. 

About 25 floats and marching units joined 
the procession, paced by the music of seven 
bands. 

Many of the marchers wore native cos- 
tumes, and foreign flags flew on both sides 
of the street. 

The march began at Wacker and ended at 
Van Buren, passing a stand at Madison, 
where the parade was viewed by Mayor Daley, 
Gov. Shapiro and Cook County Board Presi- 
dent Richard B. Ogilvie. 

Viktors Viksnins of the Chicago Latvian 
Assn, served as general chairman of the 
parade, held annually. 

Police estimated the crowd at 15,000, many 
of them State Street shoppers who paused 
to watch the marchers and floats. 

The biggest applause went to marchers 
who carried signs saying, “Russians! Don’t 
Commit Another Murder. Leave The Czecho- 
slovakian Border.” 

About 20 persons carried signs reading, 
“Remember the Maine. Remember the 
Pueblo.“ 

The Illinois Sesquicentennial Commission 
had a float with trained doves flying over it. 

Seven women at State and Madison passed 
out leaflets supporting Dr. Benjamin Spock, 
convicted of violating draft laws in his fight 
against the Vietnam war. 

Others persons circulated petitions for the 
presidential campaigns of New York Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller and Minnesota Sen. Eu- 
gene J. McCarthy. 


From the Chicago Tribune, July 19, 1968] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

Mayor Daley yesterday proclaimed the pres- 
ent week as Captive Nations Week in Chicago. 
He handed the proclamation to 30 represent- 
atives of groups with origins in 28 captive 
nations and congratulated them for efforts 
to keep before the public the issue of nations 
held captive by the Communists. A Captive 
Nations parade along State street is scheduled 
to begin at noon tomorrow, 


[From the Chicago Tribune, July 20, 1968] 
News BRIEFS 
(By John R. Thomson) 
Nationality groups representing 20 nations 
under the thumb of communism will hold a 
90-minute parade beginning at noon today 
in State street as part of the city’s observance 
of Captive Nations week. Lamp posts along 
the parade route, from Wacker drive to Van 
Buren street, will be decorated with hand- 
sewn flags of the captive nations. 


Russia's CAPTIVES IGNORED THIS CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

This has been Captive Nations Week. 

We Americans are slow to believe that what 
happens outside our frontiers (or, if you pre- 
fer; outside the Western Hemisphere) can af- 
fect our own safety. 

In World War I, Wilson waited until Ger- 
man submarines sank too many of our ships 
to enter a war whose real purpose was to pre- 
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vent the Kaiser from dominating Europe and 
destroying. Britain’s naval. supremacy, Even 
then he believed, or tried to believe, that our 
aim should be “making the world safe for 
democracy” and when that failed, many in- 
nocent citizens considered we had been duped 
or even—yes, really— fighting on the wrong 
side.” 

In World War II until Pearl Harbor, a ma- 
jority insisted that “t'aint our war“ and later 
that the Soviet Union had been a “wonderful 
ally“ (it had helped Hitler start the war) and 
that our President could “handle Stalin” and 
make him a reliable ally “for peace.” Only in 
the late fifties President Eisenhower reluc- 
tantly conceded that to be safe the United 
States was interested not merely in contain- 
ing our major opponent but in liberating his 
internal colonies. 

TO DRESS UP FAILURE 

Then, to lessen criticisms of his failure to 
assist the revolting Hungarians, he pro- 
claimed a Captive Nations Week and since 
then each President has followed his ex- 
ample. 

How far they meant it is open to argument. 
It seems to me that any American adminis- 
tration really committed to the freedom of 
the captive nations would not only have re- 
fused to recognize Soviet seizure of Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, and to give some sup- 
port to the “idea” of liberating the other East 
European satellites but would have extended . 
our anticolonialism to the only remaining co- 
lonial empire in the world, namely, to the 
Soviet Union. 

I refer of course to White Russia, the 
Ukraine, Soviet Georgia, Armenia, etc. etc., 
whose combined populations are greater than 
the number of genuine Russians. 

Yet in spite of some talk in the early days 
of the first Eisenhower Administration no 
American President has yet had the wisdom 
and the courage to do this. 

And today, less than ever. For, as the Na- 
tional Captive Nations Committee sadly re- 
ports, although the majority of the House 
Rules Committee favors creating a special 
Congressional Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions, the proposal never somehow gets to a 
vote. 

BOWING TO RUSSIA, DEEPLY 


Lest it spoil the administration’s enthusi- 
asm for political cooperation with Moscow, 
lest the Kremlin refuse to help us end the 
war in Vietnam! Or to ratify the nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty that would disarm 
our allies Italy and Germany! 

Nonetheless, each Captive Nations Week 
does warn the public concerning the risk in- 
volved in our gamble on cooperation with the 
Soviet Union. 

This week’s official themes are: Achieving 
total victory in Vietnam; scrapping our an- 
tiquated policy of wooing the Soviet Union; 
recognizing Moscow, not Peking, as our chief 
enemy; creating a special House committee 
on the captive nations to make clear our aims 
in this respect; establishing a government 
freedom academy to train our own political 
warfare experts; and, finally, reviewing our 
policy toward the USSR, with emphasis on 
the unilateral concessions we have made. 

Short of something like this we must, I 
fear, expect the next President to continue 
imagining that further communist expansion 
in odd spots like the Far East, the Middle 
East and even Latin America is no danger 
to the United States—until the day when 
from a world-dominating U.S. S. R., we hav- 
ing lost our allies, receive an ultimatum— 
stand and deliver or else. 

What a pity that two world wars have 
taught us so little! 


From the Free China Weekly, July 21, 1968] 
CHIANG URGES UNITED FRONT To FREE CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


President Chiang Kai-shek has issued a 
call for “like-minded and benevolent people” 
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to join the Anti-Mao National Salvation 
United Front in order to hasten the downfall 
of the Peiping regime. 

“Communism is the root evil and Mao Tse- 
tung is the archcriminal of aggressive war 
throughout the world,” he said. “There will 
be no peace until Communism is eradicated 
from the Chinese mainland.” 

Therefore, the President declared, “Mao’s 
fall will advance the date for the delivery of 
all captive peoples and assure the blessings 
of peace for humankind.” 

The President’s call was contained in a 
message read to a Taipei rally on July 19 in 
observance of the Captive Nations Week 
initiated by the United States in 1959. 

More than 2,000 people attended the mass 
rally which was part of a week of activities 
in support of the nations held captive behind 
the Iron Curtain. Among the participants 
were anti-Communist leaders from foreign 
lands, freedom seekers who had fied from 
mainiand China, former Korean War POWs, 
and representatives from Communist-con- 
trolled countries. 

U.S. Congressman Horace R. Kornegay 
(Democrat-North Carolina) and Jay Field, 
executive vice president of the Hawaii 
Foundation For America Freedoms, Inc., 
came to Taipei for the occasion. 

Vice President and Prime Minister C. K. 
Yen addressed the rally as guest speaker. 
He called for greater efforts to help free 
the enslaved masses behind the Iron Curtain, 
(See texts of the Presidential message on 
Page 4 and the Vice President’s address on 
Page 2.) 

The Taipei rally was organized by Ku 
Cheng-kang Council chairman of the World 
Anti-Communist League and director of the 
China Chapter of the Asian Peoples’ Anti- 
Communist League. 


[From the Free China Weekly, July 21, 1968] 


PRESIDENT CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S MESSAGE TO 
THE TAIPEI RALLY SUPPORTING CAPTIVE NA- 
TIONS WEEK 


Ever since 1959, the United States has been 
marking the third week of July as Captive 
Nations Week in order to support the aspira- 
tions of people all over the world for na- 
tional independence and individual freedom. 
This movement, which has been enthusias- 
tically supported in the Republic of China, 
will grow stronger and stronger until free- 
dom and independence are restored to all the 
captive nations. The free world has shown 
profound sympathy and strong support for 
the people of the captive nations during this 
last decade. These people have been encour- 
aged to rise up against the slavery and 
despotism that obtains behind the iron cur- 
tain. Solidarity of the anti-Communist forces 
has reached new fulfillment in the establish- 
ment of the World People’s Anti-Communist 
League. Internal weaknesses of the interna- 
tional Communist bloc are gradually coming 
to light. The contradictions and conflicts 
among various Communist regimes have be- 
come acute. The internal disruption and in- 
ternational isolation of the Mao Tse-tung re- 
gime—hated by all the people of the Chinese 
mainland—have become especially conspicu- 
ous. The importance of the Captive Nations 
Week movement is increasing; the movement 
should be expanded. 

As I have repeatedly pointed out, Commu- 
nism is the root evil and Mao Tse-tung is the 
archcriminal of aggressive war throughout 
the world. There will be no peace until Com- 
munism is eradicated from the Chinese main- 
land. Mao Tse-tung is trembling in fear at 
the sight of adverse domestic and interna- 
tional developments. He is accelerating in- 
ternal exploitation. persecution, class strug- 
gle and purges. He is making war in Viet- 
mam and elsewhere in Southeast Asia so as 
to undermine Asian security and threaten 
world peace. At the same time, he is instigat- 
ing an anti-war movement in many parts of 
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the world. International appeasers have been 
mobilized to give credence to factual distor- 
tions and to create an atmosphere and en- 
vironment suitable to Peiping’s purposes. 
These developments are part of Mao's death 
agony. The flames of anti-Communist and 
anti-Maoist undertakings are rising higher 
and higher throughout the mainland. Bodies 
of the victims of armed struggle have been 
washed down China’s rivers to Macao and 
Hongkong, attesting to the flerceness of the 
fighting and the extent of the turmoil. The 
Peiping regime is a decaying organism that 
soon will fall apart in all its rottenness. This 
collapse can be expedited with a fatal thrust 
from the forces of freedom waiting on the 
mainland periphery. 

In commemorating this 10th anniversary 
of support for the captive nations, we are 
attesting to our faith that freedom will tri- 
umph over slavery and that justice will as- 
sure the termination of violence. Our supreme 
confidence in anti-Communism will help us 
unite anti-Communist forces so as to take 
advantage of the divisions and the confu- 
sion in the Communist camp. We shall pro- 
vide active support for the revolutions 
against despotism that are sweeping through 
the Communist world like a typhoon. We are 
determined to rally the free world so that all 
its strength will be concentrated on disposing 
of Mao Tse-tung and his cohorts, the cruel- 
est and most wicked of all the Communists. 

All like-minded and benevolent people— 
intellectuals, workers, farmers and reformed 
Communists—will be welcomed to participate 
in our Anti-Mao National Salvation United 
Front. Our cultural and political offensive 
will be followed by military action. With the 
Mao regime destroyed, the world will be freed 
of its gravest danger. Mao’s fall will advance 
the date for the delivery of all captive peoples 
and the blessings of peace for humankind. 


From the Free China Weekly, July 21, 1968] 
VICE PRESIDENT YEN CHIA-KAN’S ADDRESS AT 
THE TAIPEI RALLY SUPPORTING CAPTIVE 

NATIONS WEEK 

Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Guests, Anti- 
Communist Fighters, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This occasion marks the start of the 10th 
year of the Captive Nations Week movement 
initiated by the U.S. Congress in 1959. Many 
countries have responded to the call of the 
American Congress during the last decade. 

The movement seeks to tear down the iron 
curtain and help the captive peoples regain 
their freedom. Consequently, free world sup- 
port has been forthcoming from the very 
beginning. This 10th year has special sig- 
nificance because of the backing accorded 
the movement by the first conference of the 
World Anti-Communist League. The mem- 
bers of WACL voted unanimously to urge 
large-scale action in response to the call of 
the Captive Nations’ movement. 

People behind the iron curtain are crying 
out against enslavement and persecution. 
They are struggling harder and harder for 
survival and a new birth of freedom. The 
collapse and final downfall of the Commu- 
nist bloc is drawing steadily closer. At such 
@ moment, this worldwide anti-Communist 
movement have a great impact and profound 
influence. It is an in of the 
struggle to uphold justice and safeguard 
human rights. 


TRAGIC CALAMITY 


Communist tyranny has threatened hu- 
man dignity and man’s freedom ever since 
its emergence in Russia more than half a 
century ago. As the Red poison and miasma 
of evil spread across the world, the Chinese 
mainland was locked behind the iron cur- 
tain. More than 1,000 million people of the 
world have been shackled and cast into Com- 
munist enslavement. This is a tragic calam- 
ity without precedent in the history of man. 

Thousands upon thousands of people have 
shed blood and given up their lives in order 
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to protect the most basic rights of man. 
This is a struggle of humanity against besti- 
ality, of freedom against slavery. Tragically, 
the fact of a world half free and half slave 
has not been changed. Wars against Com- 
munist aggression and for the freedom and 
independence of Vietnam are raging now on 
Asian battlefields. I know that those of you 
present at this rally today awaits the oppor- 
tunity to complete unfinished tasks. The 
sacred mission of Captive Nations Week 
movement is still ours to accomplish. 


CHAOS, TURMOIL 


Looking at events happening behind the 
iron curtain, we can see that the currents of 
anti-Communism are spreading in every di- 
rection. In desperation, the Communist ty- 
rants are tightening their controls, hoping 
to alter their destiny and forestall] their in- 
evitable collapse. Chaos and turmoil within 
Eastern Europe are reflected in Czechoslo- 
vakia’s “liberalization” movement, anti-COm- 
munist demonstrations in Poland and Ro- 
mania’s centrifugal tendencies. The Russian 
Communists are attempting to control this 
situation by dispatching troops under the 
cover of military exercises. 

The Chinese mainland is a shambles as a 
consequence of the long, cruel control of the 
Mao Tse-tung regime. Anti-Mao and anti- 
Communist revolutionary movements of the 
people have reached a new peak of intensity. 
Mao is responding with increased brutality 
and even massacre. The bodies of those dying 
in this violence have been washed down 
mainland rivers and have reached Macao and 
Hongkong. This is truly hell on earth. The 
occasion of Captive Nations Week should 
concentrate attention on this tightening of 
Chinese Communist enslavement, on this 
brutal lashing out in the Red regime’s dying 
hour, 

Maoist persecution of the people has been 
increasing through the last 10 years and 
more, These Mao Communists have antago- 
nized the mass, purged the dissident and 
massacred the innocent. Ignorant Red Guards 
have been made into tools to commit murder 
and arson and bring about a reign of terror. 
These barbarous actions have made a black 
hellhole out of the whole of the Chinese 
mainland. Now the outcry of the people is 
rising to a roaring torrent and the anti- 
Communist movement against Peiping is 
spreading everywhere. The bodies washed all 
the way to Macao and Hongkong point the 
finger of accusation at the Chinese Com- 
munists. No evidence of Maoist crimes could 
be more convincing than that of these silent 
witnesses. 

WORST GANG 


The Maoists are the worst of the Chinese 
Communist gang. They are the ringleaders 
who have cruelly persecuted the 700 million 
people of the mainland. They have dreamed 
by day and by night of communizing all the 
world and enslaving mankind through tactics 
of infiltration, subversion and armed aggres- 
sion. We have repeatedly warned that the 
Maoists are not only doing historic violence 
to the Chinese nation but also are to be 
regarded as the most vicious of humankind’s 
enemies, Today the Maoists are trying to 
speed the development of nuclear weapons in 
preparation for a war that would destroy 
civilization everywhere. The fate of mankind 
hangs in the balance. We must stress once 
more that if the free world continues to ap- 
pease rather than punish the Maoist per- 
petrators of violence, the 700 million people 
of the mainland will remain in a furnace of 
fiery purges and the world will be unable to 
escape a holocaust. Disasters without end 
will pursue mankind. 

ROOT AND SOURCE 


A Chinese proverb says: To fell a tree pull 
out its root; to eliminate evil find and eradi- 
cate the source.” The Peiping regime is the 
principal source of all the evil in the world. 
The biggest iron curtain known to man is 
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found on the Chinese mainland. Actions in 
support of captive nations and enslaved peo- 
ples must be taken everywhere. Emphasis 
should be placed on the tearing away of the 
Asian iron curtain. 

Destruction of the Peiping regime so as to 
éliminate the principal source of evil from 
the world is the solemn obligation of the 
Chinese people. We are currently engaged in 
reconstructing Taiwan on the basis of the 
benevolent doctrines set forth in San Min 
Chu I (the Three Principles of the People of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen) so as to help fulfill our 
missions of mainland recovery and national 
reconstruction. We have no doubt that the 
righteous can never be vanquished and that 
tyrannical rule will surely collapse. This is 
the prescription of history. We cannot fail 
to recover the mainland and deliver our 
compatriots. 

COMMON RESPONSIBILITY 


However, the anti-Communist struggle is 
not the mission of any single nation or re- 
gion, Anti-Communism is the common re- 
sponsibility of all the free world and of the 
whole of humankind. Our interest is a com- 
mon one. We hope in all sincerity that all of 
the freedom-loving democracies will act to- 
gether and give us the moral support re- 
quired for the early accomplishment of our 
mission. At the opening of the first WACL 
Conference last year, President Chiang Kia- 
shek told anti-Communist leaders from all 
over the globe: Our soaring anti-Commu- 
nist morale and dauntless confidence in vic- 
tory deserve your special attention. Guided 
by this great spiritual force, we shall con- 
summate our sacred mission of national re- 
covery and triumph in our struggle for free- 
dom against enslavement.” Elimination of 
the Maoist oppressors and rs will 
solve the largest part of the anti-Communist 
problem. 

People of the mainland are continuing to 
risk their lives in their determination to gain 
freedom. Another large-scale mainland exo- 
dus may be expected at any moment. Free 
governments everywhere should give sym- 
pathy and humane support to Chinese ref- 
ugees who are opposing slavery and seeking 
freedom, The free world's support of the 
enslaved who strike off their chains and 
struggle to be free will write a shining new 
page in human history. I thank you. 


TIME TO REPLACE WELFARE 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker There 
is really nothing good to be said about 
the welfare system in the United States 
today. It subjugates and demeans the 
recipients. It is self-perpetuating, draw- 
ing an ever-increasing number of people 
into a state of dependency, despondency, 
and frustration. The demoralizing effect 
upon the adult recipients visits itself 
upon their children. The system creates 
generation after generation of hopeless 
and helpless outcasts from society. 

SKYROCKETING COSTS 

The costs of today’s welfare system 
are staggering in monetary as well as hu- 
man terms. The costs have skyrocketed 
from 82 ½ billion for 6 million recipients 
in 1950, to $7.7 billion for almost 9 mil- 
lion recipients in 1967. 

Furthermore, the system is notoriously 
inefficient. Millions of dollars are 
squandered on administrative costs to 
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investigate recipients, check on individ- 
ual items of clothing and furniture, as- 
certain if there is a man in the house, 
and so forth. In 1966, costs of adminis- 
tration amounted nationally to $164 mil- 
lion. This represents a staggering 110,- 
000 employees. 

The distribution of costs is highly in- 
equitable. Four urbar. States—New York, 
California, Illinois, and Pennsylvania 
account for nearly half of all welfare 
payments. Furthermore, inadequate pro- 
grams in rural areas have contributed to 
the massive flow of poor people to our 
cities. This is & major source of our urban 
unrest and deterioration. 

PROGRAM RESENTED 


The welfare situation has become so 
bad that average middle income families 
have developed deep resentments against 
the program, feeling they are being 
forced into poverty to support an out- 
rageous and self-defeating effort. The 
poor themselves are equally resentful 
against the program. It is past time that 
it be replaced. 

GUARANTEED ANNUAL INCOME REJECTED 


It does not seem feasible to me to ap- 
proach a solution of our welfare problems 
through any program of income sub- 
sidization, whether it be in the form of a 
guaranteed annual income, family al- 
lowance or otherwise. The American 
public just isn’t going to accept the idea 
of income subsidization, particularly that 
a person who chooses not to work should 
be sustained on the public dole. Indeed, 
there are isolated cases now where peo- 
ple on welfare earn more than those 
who earn a living by hard labor. And 
there are many cases where, because of 
our critical shortage of low-income hous- 
ing, welfare subsidizes recipients to live 
in apartments that working people can- 
not afford. We read all too frequently of 
cases like the well-publicized Yonkers 
family for whom welfare was paying $600 
per month rent to live in a local motel. 
These situations, while not typical, are 
exasperating to the average family. 

The solutions I recommend are as 
follows: 

1. JOBS AND TRAINING 

The first need to correct the present 
welfare situation is to provide jobs and 
job training to all in our society capable 
of working. 

While the number of “employable un- 
employed” is only a minute 4 percent of 
the total national welfare population, 
even that small a group is unacceptable. 
It is this group by which the entire wel- 
fare program is characterized in the 
public mind as a bunch of lazy people 
who would rather receive public largesse 
than work. There is really no excuse, 
however, for requiring the public to sup- 
a anyone capable of supporting him- 
sell. 

2. PRIVATE SECTOR EFFORTS HAILED 

Current efforts to involve the private 
sector in recruiting, training, and em- 
ploying the so-called hard-core unem- 
ployed are particularly laudable, as are 
the self-help efforts in the deprived com- 
munities. Greater emphasis should be 
placed on making available the capital, 
credit, and insurance needed to help dis- 
advantaged people get on their own feet, 
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start their own businesses and become 
self-sustaining. The National Urban 
Coalition and the National Alliance of 
Businessmen offer particularly encourag- 
ing avenues of approach to this aspect 
of the problem. 

Another spur to employment would 
be passage of legislation I have authored 
to establish a nationwide system of com- 
puterized placement centers which would 
be capable of quickly matching available 
job skills with job openings anywhere in 
the United States. To make this truly 
effective, the costs of moving in connec- 
tion with employment should be tax de- 
ductible and I think legislation author- 
izing this is long overdue. 

3. GOVERNMENT AS EMPLOYER OF LAST RESORT 


To the extent that private efforts and 
Government-financed job training pro- 
grams fail to give employment to all 
those capable of working, the Govern- 
ment should become an employer of last 
resort. The need would not be great in 
times of high employment like the pres- 
ent; but should a sharp recession occur 
later this year, as many economists pre- 
dict, unemployment could become a 
problem of major proportions. 

I believe it is far better for the Gov- 
ernment to provide useful work for those 
unable to obtain jobs than to maintain 
them on relief. There is plenty of worth- 
while work in our society that needs 
doing. In a time of unemployment, many 
of these people could be placed on public 
works projects where they would learn 
valuable skills that would lead them to 
become self-sustaining. They could and 
should be involved in rebuilding their 
own slum neighborhoods, for example. 

Anyone capable of working who refuses 
to work, should receive no public pay- 
ment. This is presently the law in New 
York and in most States, but it is in- 
adequately enforced. The problem of as- 
certaining the facts and enforeing the 
law would, of course, be greatly simpli- 
fied if the Government were to be avail- 
able as an employer of last resort. 

This leaves two serious problems in 
the employment area: First, the vast 
number of underemployed, who must be 
given opportunities for training and job 
improvement; and, second, maintenance 
of the families of men who refuse to 
work. It seems quite clear to me that you 
can't visit the sins of the father upon 
his wife and children and let them starve 
to death. They must be permitted to 
share in whatever program is provided 
for other unemployable dependents. 

4. DIRECT LUMP-SUM PAYMENTS TO UN- 

EMPLOYABLES 

The vast majority of people presently 
on welfare are essentially unemployable: 
3,986,000 dependent children, 45 percent; 
their 1,257,600 mothers, 9 percent; the 
2,073,000 aged, 23 percent; and 1,511,000 
people who are blind, sick, handicapped 
or otherwise disabled, 19 percent. In all, 
these categories of unemployables con- 
stitute 96 percent of present welfare 
roles. There are 65,400 fathers who could 
be employed. 

One of the indices of our level of civili- 
zation is that unemployable people in 
these categories should not be left to 
starve in the United States. Tragically, 
at the present time several States and 
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counties are failing to provide even such 
a minimal survival level of help for these 
people. There is extensive hunger and 
malnutrition in our country today, 
shameful in the midst of general af- 
fluence. 

For most of these unemployable de- 
pendents, the best answer in my opinion 
is a direct lump-sum payment, cutting 
out the multimillion dollar administra- 
tive costs of the present welfare system 
and many costly specialized programs for 
the poor. This payment could well be ad- 
ministered through the income tax laws 
with an incentive provided for those who 
can work, such as has been proposed un- 
der several negative income tax plans. 
But, unlike these negative income tax 
plans, no payment should be made to 
those capable of employment, only to 
those who are genuinely unemployable. 

The level of payments should be care- 
fully calculated to be enough to provide 
the necessities of life in the area where 
the recipient resides, but less than the 
recipient could expect to earn in that 
area. A strong incentive to work should 
never be destroyed by welfare. 

It is interesting to note that at the 
Governors’ Conference on Public Wel- 
fare, the panelists went well beyond this 
to recommend a full negative income tax 
plan. This was endorsed by panelists who 
are the leading business executives of the 
country: the chairman, Joseph C. Wilson, 
chairman of the board of Xerox Corp.; 
Arjay Miller, then president of Ford 
Motor Co.; Joseph C. Block, chairman, 
Inland Steel; Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, chair- 
man, Metropolitan Life; Albert L. Nick- 
erson, chairman of the board, Mobil Oil; 
Alfred C. Neal, president, Committee for 
Economic Development. 

5. NATIONAL STANDARD TO HALT URBAN 
MIGRATION 

Payments to unemployables must be 
established by the Federal Government 
on a national basis, uniform except per- 
haps to allow for varying costs of living 
in different regions. 

At the present time rural and urban 
welfare standards are grossly uneven. 
The range of payments for dependent 
children varies from approximately $8 to 
$60 per month, and for the aged from 
about $40 to $140 per month. 

If we are to stem the flow of disad- 
vantaged people into our cities, already 
so overcrowded and ill equipped to deal 
with their problems, national minimum 
standards are essential. This would not 
only distribute the burdens of welfare 
costs equitably, but as well would re- 
lieve the tremendous pressures on our 
cities that has been spurring urban vio- 
lence, crime, and unrest. 

National standards might be effected 
by direct Federal payments, by setting 
minimum standards for the States or by 
a combination plan which provides for 
Federal intervention where State plans 
do not meet established Federal stand- 
ards. 

6. DAY CARE TO BREAK POVERTY CYCLE 

One of the best ways to get dependent 
mothers off relief rolls and on to our 
payrolls is to provide adequate free day- 
care facilities for their children. On a 
recent tour with the Yonkers Welfare 
Department, I found that virtually all 
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the mothers we saw had been employed 
in the past and were eager to get back 
to work. They were prevented from doing 
so by their responsibility for their chil- 
dren. 

Day care is both financially and so- 
cially advantageous, It takes mothers off 
relief rolls and makes them taxpayers 
instead of taxtakers. It permits them to 
regain self-respect. 

Day care is equally important for the 
children, taking them from squalid sur- 
roundings that are training grounds 
for delinquency. Day care gives them 
vital preschool preparation, exposing 
them to learning and their own poten- 
tial. Indeed, I think we might even con- 
sider extending universal compulsory 
education to preschool children. 

We are far behind other advanced 
countries in providing free day-care 
facilities to permit mothers to work. In 
the Scandinavian countries, virtually 
every factory has day-care facilities at- 
tached and there are public day-care 
centers in almost every town and vil- 
lage. This is an area where both private 
and public sectors in the United States 
could do much more. 

Statistics cited by the Governor's 
Conference on Public Welfare indicate 
that day care could eliminate one-third 
of the mothers—441,000—from the wel- 
fare rolls, and that these mothers find- 
ing work would take with them off the 
welfare rolls an average of two children, 
for a total saving of 1,323,000 recipients. 

The conference further suggested that 
an additional one-third of the mothers 
on welfare could be trained and em- 
ployed to supervise the day-care centers, 
which would eliminate another 441,000 
people from welfare. 

If we are to break the cycle of poverty 
that produces ever bigger new genera- 
tions of youngsters growing up in an 
atmosphere perpetuating dependency, 
the best hope is by educating the chil- 
dren of poverty and qualifying them to 
play a constructive role in our society. 
Many of the adults are beyond repair, 
but their children can be salvaged, if 
only they are reached in time. 

7. PAMILY PLANNING 


Another recourse for reducing our wel- 
fare problem is to help deprived families 
who want it, to obtain the information 
and medical facilities necessary to help 
them prevent having unwanted children 
they cannot support. A vast expansion 
of voluntary local family planning serv- 
ices is called for. 

8. TRAINING AND EMPLOYING THE AGED AND 
HANDICAPPED 

Lastly, many of the aged and handi- 
capped can be trained for useful and 
productive roles in society. We have 
barely scratched the surface of their 
potential. Many can be equipped for pri- 
vate employment. For others, the Gov- 
ernment could well find useful and pro- 
ductive work. In either case, the rolls of 
dependency could be reduced. 

9. COMPUTERIZATION OF PAYMENTS 

The Governor’s Conference on Public 
Welfare estimated that one-third of the 
110,000 employed in administering wel- 
fare could be eliminated by computeriz- 
ing payments, for a saving of about 


$54,600,000. z 
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SUMMARY 


In conclusion, our present costly and 
demeaning welfare systems must be re- 
placed. Those who can work should be 
required to dọ so. The private sector 
should be involved as much as possible in 
job recruitment, training, and placement 
efforts. For people private enterprise 
cannot absorb, the Government should 
become an employer of last resort. 

The huge administrative costs of pay- 
ments to the 96 percent of welfare recip- 
ients who are unemployables—depen- 
dent children, mothers, the aged and the 
infirm—should be eliminated by a com- 
puterized system of direct lump sum pay- 
ments, with incentives to obtain employ- 
ment for those who can find work. Na- 
tional standards should be adopted to 
stop the migration of the poor to our 
overburdened cities. Day care should be 
provided to enable mothers to work and 
help break the cycle of poverty among 
their children. Training and placement 
should be provided the aged and handi- 
capped to help get them off relief rolls. 

This kind of direct, coordinated at- 
tack is vital if we are to break the ever- 
increasing rate of dependency in our 
country, provide adequately for the genu- 
inely needy who cannot help themselves 
and eliminate the huge inequitable wel- 
fare costs that are breaking the back 
of middle-income Americans in our ur- 
ban States. 


CLEAN UP LAKE ERIE 
HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced a bill designed to halt the 
dumping of polluted material in Lake 
Erie. Since taking office last year I have 
been working with many local officials 
and concerned community groups both 
in my district and in the State of Ohio 
to resolve this grave issue. While some 
headway has been made, it is clear that 
only an act of Congress will prevent the 
continued and unwarranted destruction 
of this great natural resource. 

It is the height of irony that, with 
all the public attention focused today on 
the need to clean up our waters and the 
various programs enacted by the Gov- 
ernment to meet this need, we still find 
extensive manmade pollution filling up 
Lake Erie. What is more, this deplorable 
situation appears to have Federal Gov- 
ernment approval. Members of the House 
and indeed the citzens of this Nation will 
be alarmed to learn some of the follow- 
ing facts. Last year some 5.5 million cubic 
yards of polluted material from Lake 
Erie harbors was dredged and dumped 
into the lake by the U.S. Government. 
This year according to the Army Corps of 
Engineers an equal amount is planned. 
Last. year Federal permits for private 
dredging and dumping allowed 185,000 
cubic yards of waste to be added to 
the lake and already this figure has dou- 
bled for 1968. P 

I am somewhat sympathetic wth navi- 
gational interests of the Army Corps of 
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Engineers and the interests of private 
business in maintaining their operations. 
Yet I cannot in the least condone their 
actions when they jeopardize the peo- 
ple’s interest and threaten the continued 
existence of one of our Great Lakes. It 
should also be noted that pollution of 
Lake Erie apparently is in direct vio- 
lation of a treaty signed with Canada 
in 1909. So, Mr. Speaker, we are not only 
concerned with something that is un- 
healthful and undesirable but something 
that is illegal as well. 

The Army Corps of Engineers is not 
wholly unaware or unsympathetic to the 
problems of lake pollution. In 1967 the 
Army entered into an agreement with 
the Department of the Interior which 
brought the Department into an advisory 
role about the content of dredged ma- 
terials. The agreement also foretold of 
a future arrangement which hopefully 
would eliminate the problem altogether. 
Although the consultation function of 
the Interior Department appears to have 
had some effect, dumping of definitely 
polluted material continues and the pros- 
pects for a total halt are extremely dim. 

Certainly dumping is not the only fac- 
tor which is causing Lake Erie to die an 
early death. Sewage draining from the 
many rivers that run into the lake from 
port cities is another large contributing 
factor. I am encouraged that the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration is continuing its efforts to con- 
trol this type of pollution at its source 
and urge that these attempts be intensi- 
fied with rigorously enforced deadlines. 
I am also encouraged by the action of 
the Michigan Legislature paving the way 
for the type of enormous financing that 
will be needed to clean up my State’s 
lakes and rivers. Certainly this repre- 
sents a realistic approach to the problem 
especially when compared to the rela- 
tively meager Federal financial commit- 
ment to this essential concern. 

Yet despite these encouragements and 
my protests and those of other officials 
and community groups widespread pollu- 
tion of Lake Erie continues. While this 
may also be the case in other lakes, it is 
particularly critical to Lake Erie because 
of its unique characteristics. Shallow, 
warm, with a large surface area, Lake 
Erie cannot withstand high pollution 
levels to the extent that the other Great 
Lakes can. Thus, it is more necessary 
than ever that immediate steps be taken 
to halt any and all pollution as soon as 
possible. 

Evidence of continued dumping clearly 
illustrates that the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers lacks either the power or the will 
to do the job alone. I am, therefore, rec- 
ommending that the following steps be 
taken: 

First. The passage of the bill I intro- 
duced today which has been introduced 
by well over 100 other Congressmen. 
This measure will formalize the 1967 
agreement between the Secretaries of the 
Army and Interior and forbid the fur- 
ther dumping of pollutants into any 
navigable water. 

Second. An immediate investigation by 
the House Public Works Committee into 
the Army's dumping projects and staff 
research projects to develop and recom- 
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mend alternative dumping arrangements 
which will not add to existing pollution. 

Third. Investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to determine whether the 
Army ought to be ordered to refrain 
from dumping in light of the 1909 treaty 
with Canada. 

Fourth. Intensified efforts by the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration and similar State agencies to halt 
all pollution at its source. 

Fifth. More realistic Federal appropri- 
ations to all agencies working against 
pollution. 

Mr. Speaker, it is clear to me that we 
are not really going to do a job to wipe 
out pollution until we secure genuine 
commitments from all levels of Govern- 
ment and the people. There are encour- 
aging signs, but we are in danger espe- 
cially in the case of Lake Erie of accom- 
plishing too little, too late. The time has 
come for immediate congressional action. 


CONGRESSMAN MACHEN CONDEMNS 
IMPACTED AID CUT 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion of the President in freezing funds 
for the impacted areas program, directly 
contrary to the clear and unequivocal 
mandate of the Congress, is uncon- 
scionable. 

When we considered the legislation 
to provide this money, we were all well 
aware of the President’s desire to cut 
the program. We evaluated the argu- 
ments made by the administration and 
we decided it was in the best interests 
of the Nation that this program be con- 
tinued at 100-percent entitlements for 
both the 1968 and 1969 fiscal years. The 
mandate of the Congress in this matter 
is clear and it should have been respected 
by the President. 

Cuts in education programs represent 
the height of false economy. Our edu- 
cational programs must have the highest 
domestic priority. Education is the long- 
range solution to many of our most press- 
ing social problems. The President, by 
refusing to spend the money so clearly 
earmarked for the continued educational 
advancement of children in school dis- 
tricts which have either Federal installa- 
tion or military bases, has disregarded 
the will of Congress and has struck a 
body blow to the cause of American 
education. 

When I was advised last week that 
the President had not released the funds 
we worked so hard to get for the im- 
pacted areas program, I immediately 
wrote him and pointed out clearly that 
the human cost involved in education 
program budget reductions just is not 
worth it. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would 
like to insert in the Recorp a copy of 
my July 25, 1968, letter to the President 
on this matter. 

The President has every right to ask 
the Congress to cut any program. How- 
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ever, I believe that, when the Congress 
decides against his suggestions, he should 
accept our decision and abide by it. The 
principle of special financial assistance 
to federally impacted school districts has 
been tested over a period of years. It 
has proven successful and the funds it 
provides are absolutely essential to the 
schools in my congressional district. I 
am alarmed and dismayed at the Presi- 
dent’s complete disregard for the educa- 
tional needs of the Nation’s children. 
Fiscal stability assumes fiscal responsi- 
bility and I believe the action of the 
President in refusing to spend the money 
we appropriated for the impacted areas 
program is irresponsible. 

The letter follows: 

JULY 25, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I have been advised 
that the supplemental appropriation author- 
ized by the Congress pursuant to Public Law 
90-392 for the Public Law 874 Program of 
Federal Aid for Impacted School Districts 
must be obligated before July 31, 1968, or the 
money will revert to the Treasury. 

It appears as though the Treasury Depart- 
ment has ruled that the impacted aid funds 
provided under Public Law 90-392 shall be 
considered as 1969 fiscal year expenditures 
and, as such, shall be subject to the expendi- 
ture limitations imposed by Public Law 90- 
364. When legislation to extend the Public 
Law 874 program was considered, we were 
well aware of your desire that the Impacted 
Areas Program be cut back. We evaluated 
your position carefully and decided this pro- 
gram should be continued at 100% entitle- 
ments for both the 1968 and 1969 fiscal years. 
Therefore, I urge you to respect the mandate 
of the Congress on this matter. 

I realize full well that there must be budget 
reductions made, even though I did not sup- 
port the tax surcharge package, if we are ever 
to achieve fiscal stability. However, I believe 
the human cost involved in educational pro- 
gram budget reductions just is not worth it. 
As you know, I have consistently stated that 
education must have the first priority of all 
our domestic expenditures. If the fiscal year 
1968 money provided by the Congress in Pub- 
lic Law 90-392 is not allocated, my congres- 
sional district alone will lose over $1.3 mil- 
lion in money these school districts must 
have to maintain the quality of education in 
their schools, 

The principle of special financial assist- 
ance to federally impacted school districts 
has been tested over a period of years. It has 
proven most successful in helping meet abso- 
lutely essential common school requirements 
in local areas which otherwise would be se- 
verely hampered by the existence of a mili- 
tary installation or other Federal facility. 
Therefore, I urge you to authorize the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to release the funds for 
this program provided by Public Law 90-392 
before July 31, 1968. Our schools need this 
money. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Hervey G. MAcHEN, 
Member of Congress. 


VIETNAM 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Marriner 


Eccles, former Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, has long been a prom- 
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inent critic of administration policy in 
Vietnam, 

Mr. Eccles’ latest major statement on 
Vietnam in his June 25 speech before 
Business Executives Move for Vietnam 
Peace is a cogent prescription for peace 
in Vietnam. 

I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

VIETNAM: POLITICS AND Hypocrisy—A 
TRAGEDY OF ERRORS 
(By Marriner S. Eccles, before Business Ex- 
ecutives Move for Vietnam Peace) 

A great sense of relief swept the country 
when President Johnson announced that the 
United States would reduce the bombing of 
North Vietnam and increase efforts to end 
the war, in response to communications with 
Hanoi. But when he announced that he 
would not be a candidate in this year’s po- 
litical battle, many felt an even greater re- 
lief because it added assurances that the 
peace movement in this country had won 
out, and sooner or later this country would 
extricate itself from a war that it cannot 
win, that has been from the beginning a 
senseless, tragic and massive blunder. 

I believe that the President has withdrawn 
to avoid a defeat. The tide has been running 
heavily against him and his administration 


as it has become increasingly apparent that 


the tolls of the war were getting beyond our 
willingness and ability to endure. 

Look at the record: As of June 8, 24,744 
young Americans dead, approximately 153,000 
wounded, and more than eleven hundred 
missing in action or captured, and even more 
South Vietnamese casualties. 

During the four years of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration ending this year, at our present 
rate of expenditures, this country will have 
squandered on the Vietnam War the unbe- 
lievable sum of approximately $100 billion— 
$40 billion more than the government deficit 
for the past seven years. 

The costs of war do not end with the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. There are approximately 
twenty-two million veterans. Veterans’ bene- 
fits paid to the end of 1967 were estimated 
to be $147 billion. We are spending approxi- 
mately $7.5 billion per year for veterans’ 
benefits. And the Korean War alone is still 
costing more than $700 million a year. In 
the financial sense, a war is never over. 

The real tragedy is not financial, it is the 
useless suffering of the millions of our people 
whose sons, husbands and brothers are 
drawn into this conflict unwillingly and are 
killed and maimed for life—not in defense of 
our country—but because of our incom- 
petent and ill-advised leadership. 

The Vietnam War is responsible for the 
most serious economic, financial and political 
problems this country has ever faced. It has 
caused a huge Federal deficit and even with 
the surtax increase and the $6 billion re- 
duction in expenditures, there will continue 
to be a large deficit. This creates a serious 
inflationary situation: the cost of living 
going up 4% to 5% a year, a great shortage 
of skilled workers, increasing strikes and ex- 
orbitant wage demands, and a shortage 
of credit with record high interest rates in all 
categories. 

The labor union leaders who are strong 
supporters of the Vietnam war are losing 
for their members all the gains they have 
won in their collective bargaining as a result 
of war inflation. People living on fixed in- 
comes, from pensions or investments, are 
the real losers. 

The world needs a smoothly operating 
monetary system to support a growing world 
trade, which would result in a world at 
peace. The basis for such a system is gold 
and the dollar, plus drawing rights from the 
international monetary fund. The gold sup- 
ply is limited so an acceptable dollar is of 
paramount importance. The dollar is needed 
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as the connecting link between all other 
currencies, so the threat to our world lead- 
ership caused by our involvement in Vietnam 
is serious. 

It is directly causing an explosive increase 
in the deficiency in our international bal- 
ance of payments, which is already very 
critical, as we are by far the world’s largest 
short-term debtor, now owing about $34 
billion. Since last October, when the British 
pound devalued, until March 20 we lost $2.6 
billion in gold. The international monetary 
crisis at that time was brought to a head 
by these developments, resulting in the 
closing of the London gold market and a 
disbandment of the gold pool which resulted 
in the new financial arrangements of a two- 
price gold system. This action, and that 
taken by our own country to curb foreign 
investments and foreign loans and to dis- 
courage foreign travel, is only a stopgap 
solution to the run on the dollar, giving us 
time to eliminate the deficiency in our in- 
ternational balance of payments and further 
reduce the federal deficit. This cannot be 
accomplished so long as we continue to 
waste $244 billion a month on a futile war 
in Vietnam. It is very apparent we cannot 
be both the world’s policeman and the 
world’s banker. 

America has become great in world affairs 
because of its economic power and not be- 
cause of its military strength. The military 
has proved to be a burden and is sapping 
our strength. Military muscles have never 
been able to preserve any world power, and 
they never will. If we have to depend on kill- 
ing and the waste of war to maintain pros- 
perity it is an indictment of our capitalistic 
system. 

While we've been spending tens of billions 
on Vietnam, our cities are exploding in vio- 
lent protest as a result of our injustice, and 
neglect, and failure to fulfill promises. The 
Vietnam debacle, tragic as it is, may yet 
be a blessing in disguise if it forces us to 
recognize our staggering failures at home. 
Runaway crime, delinquency, the riots in 
our cities, loss of respect for law and order 
and the rebellion of frustrated youth—all 
spring in part from this. 

How can we reconcile what we are doing 
to the South Vietnamese under the guise of 
saving them from communism? We have 
destroyed vast areas of their country—the 
very country we profess to save. We have 
killed, wounded or burned tens of thousands 
of children, as well as countless parents, 
brothers, husbands and sons. 

Our leaders want the public to believe that 
our destruction of Vietnam is lofty in pur- 
pose, and that our motive is to bring democ- 
racy and freedom to that tiny nation. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth, The fact 
is that this whole involvement is a result of 
our conviction that it is up to us to control 
the development of Asia and contain China. 

We have not only ignored the charter of 
the International Military Tribunal which 
conducted the Nuremburg Trials, but we are 
in Vietnam as an aggressor in violation of 
our treaty obligations under the United 
Nations Charter. This is the first time that 
we have been the aggressor before we have 
been aggressed against. 

China and Russia have publicly announced 
they would give all the military and eco- 
nomic aid necessary to North Vietnam in 
order to defeat the U.S. aggressors. As a re- 
sult, we have continued to have aligned 
against us these two powerful countries as 
well as the rest of the communist world. 

Early this year, in a private interview with 
pain of Life Magazine, Premier Kosygin 

“The U.S. wants to dictate its terms to 
Vietnam, but Vietnam is not a defeated 
country, and it will never be defeated. The 
US. cannot defeat Vietnam, and we, for our 
part, will do all we can so that the US. 
does not defeat Vietnam.” 
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In a recent address at Glassboro, Johnson 
appealed for Soviet-U.S. cooperation. In re- 
sponse, the Sovit Union said that its rela- 
tions with the U.S. were frozen until the 
Vietnam War was settled. } 

I believe our critical situations in the 
Middle East, Berlin and Korea which have 
been encouraged by Russia would not have 
developed if we were not at war in Vietnam. 

It is quite apparent that neither Russia 
nor China are willing for the United States 
to achieve a victory over the communists 
and to establish a powerful military base on 
the mainland of Asia. 

A recent statement by Senate Majority 
Leader, Mike Mansfield, indicates we cannot 
win when he says: 

“We are in the wrong place, and we are 
fighting the wrong kind of war . . I happen 
to feel that our policy represents the most 
unfortunate miscalculation in our national 
history. 

George Kennan, our distinguished former 
Ambassador to Russia, said: Vietnam is a 
massive miscalculation and an error for 
which it is hard to find any parallel in our 
history.” 

June 10, on leaving Saigon, General West- 
moreland said: 

“A military victory in the classic sense is 
impossible in Vietnam because of our na- 
tional policy of not expanding the war. 

“The only real military hope is to wear 
the enemy down through attrition.” This 
means “it is unrealistic to expect a quick 
and early defeat” of the enemy. 

It is reported that the North Vietnamese 
have committed less than 100 thousand 
troops out of 474 thousand at their disposal. 

Under these circumstances, how could we 
expect a military victory? 

The alternative is to make the best terms 
we can, and get out, or we will be forced 
to greatly increase our military forces and 
expenditures. This could entail price con- 
trols, wage controls, rationing and greatly 
increased taxes, with the prospect of no vic- 
tory and a more catastrophic ending. 

The Wall Street Journal says: 

“The whole Vietnam effort may be doomed 
... No matter what the government does 
... The government should recognize that 
no battle and no war is worth any price.” 

I regret to say the peace conference in 
Paris offers no early hope of peace. Our in- 
tention may be to use it to justify escalating 
the war. We went to the conference know- 
ing and accepting the basic proviso that first 
the bombing and all war-like activity must 
stop before negotiations would begin. Not 
only did we not stop the bombing, but we 
took the occasion to call up 24,500 additional 
troops and conduct the heaviest bombing 
and fighting of the war. 

The United States, which is doing the only 
aerial bombing and also uses mortars, and 
rockets, has not hesitated during the past 
three years to kill and wound tens of thou- 
sands of civilians and destroy the villages 
in both North and South Vietnam by such 
bombing. We have dropped more tons of 
bombs on the little country of Vietnam then 
we dropped during all World War II. Now 
that the Viet Cong with the help of the 
North Vietnamese are effectively attacking 
Saigon and other South Vietnam cities with 
mortars and rockets, we are adopting a 
threatening and belligerent tone toward 
Hanoi at the peace conference. 

We are also requesting that the North 
Vietnamese agree to stop sending troops into 
South Vietnam to aid the Viet Cong as a 
condition to our stopping the bombing of 
the North. For Hanoi to comply would mean 
surrender of the Viet Cong, as they have 
less than one-fourth as many troops as the 
United States and South Vietnam. However, 
we are not proposing to stop sending US. 
troops to help the South Vietnamese. 

The duplicity of our behavior at the con- 
ference leads me to believe that our pres- 
ence there is a deception. 
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Every effort should be made to hasten the 
conclusion of negotiations and bring the 
war to an end. We should not rely entirely 
on the hard liners, Messrs. Rusk and Rostow, 
General Taylor and their team—there should 
be added to the negotiators military and 
Asian experts such as General Gavin and 
former Ambassadors Kennan and Reischauer 
to make it representative. 

As a matter of protection of our own 
troops, pending a conclusion of the negotia- 
tions, we should take immediate steps to 
reduce the killing by stopping our aggres- 
sive policy of search and destroy. We should 
further protect our troops by withdrawing 
them from exposed positions and consolidat- 
ing them in coastal centers we can defend 
and supply. 

The United States cannot through ne- 
gotiations create strength for any future seg- 
ment of government in South Vietnam. The 
presence of the United States can only dis- 
tort the true balance of forces, and only 
a settlement which represents this balance 
can bring about a stable government. 

It is hopeless to try to force upon Asians— 
as we are now trying to do—a way of life and 
a government which do not conform to their 
beliefs and customs, 

For the past twenty years our government 
has belleved that communism intends to con- 
quer the world—by force, if persuasion does 
not succeed—and that it is the duty of the 
United States to save the world from that 
fate. The American picture of aggressive com- 
munism is unreal because communism is not 
a monolithic world power. Communist coun- 
tries are as intensely nationalistic as others, 
they crave independence and resent inter- 
ference. They will fight against domination 
by foreigners—whether they be capitalist or 
communist. 

The administration sees every rebellion 
as the result of a deep plot out of Moscow 
or Peking, when it usually is the result of 
crushing poverty, hunger, intolerable living 
conditions, and domination by a small ruling 
class. The aim of revolution, no matter what 
its ideology, is to achieve self-determination, 
economic security, racial equality and 
freedom. 

We might as well face it: there may be 
more communist countries in the world. But 
why should we panic at this? Communist 
nations vary widely; each has a different 
version of communist theory to fit its own 
problems, The more of these countries there 
are, the greater their diversity. Our hostility 
helped solidify the Soviet Union and build 
it into a world power. We're now doing the 
same for China. 

Getting out of Vietnam will enable us to 
re-establish a friendly relationship with Rus- 
sia and thereby bring about a balance of 
power in the world—which would tend to 
deter any aggressive policy on the part of 
China. 

We should also recognize China diplo- 
matically, open our doors to trade and travel, 
and bring them into the United Nations. We 
should no longer ignore one-fourth of the 
world’s population as though it did not exist. 

Our foreign policy, including economic and 
military, is unrealistic and obsolete. It is 
geared largely to fight communism and resist 
the recognition of China, a game in which 
we cannot succeed. 

Democracy demands a high degree of lit- 
eracy and takes generations to develop. Only 
in a small part of the world is there any 
present capacity for democracy. 

Why should we undertake the impossible 
task of trying to quarantine the communist 
world? Should the blood of American youth 
be shed in efforts to preserve the status quo 
throughout the world? To what extent 
should we maintain military dictatorship or 
governments of privileged cliques in the 
various nations of the world? By what right 
do we take it upon ourselves to act as the 
world’s policeman? 
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We, especially, constituting an island of 
abundance in a sea of poverty, cannot hope 
to maintain our position alone. This great 
disparity tends to turn much of the world 
against us. 

I believe that Russia is prepared to make 
every effort to get along with the West when 
we get out of Vietmam. Together we can 
end the cold war, discontinue further test- 
ing and work effectively toward a world- 
wide disarmament. Only in this way can we 
release the vast and ever increasing human 
energies and material resources that are en- 
gaged in war and a world-wide armaments 
race. These wasted resources and energies 
can then be channelled toward the educa- 
tion and the development of the backward 
countries of the world, as well as helping 
us to meet the tragic and deplorable situa- 
tion in our own cities—which will take a 
generation, increased taxes and hundreds of 
billions of dollars. 

Our country is the most powerful nation 
in the world. Its responsibilities, both for 
the present, and future, are vast. They are 
far greater than those of any other nation, 
especially in this nuclear age. We must pro- 
vide a leadership the world can trust. 

Such is not the case today. The hypocrisy 
of our leaders, especially those in politics, 
is perhaps the deepest corroding influence in 
our society today. As evidence of this hy- 
pocrisy, only recently, consider the nation- 
wide climax of grief over the assassination of 
Dr. Martin Luther King. Walking with bowed 
heads in the vast funeral procession were 
state and national dignitaries and public 
officials—who just the day before his death, 
had considered Dr. King a revolutionary, a 
troublemaker, a communist and a traitor. 

And now the nation is rocked by the 
shocking assassination of Robert Kennedy. 
The loss of this young leader is a tragedy 
too monumental to now fully comprehend. 

Many felt he was too young; too arrogant; 
too privileged; to ambitious and too sure of 
himself. But all knew that he held high the 
light of promise—the promise of change, His 
enormous influence was not a matter of 
youth and good looks. It was the force of 
courage, energy and purpose directed with 
clarity at the problems of our time. No 
wonder the established order feared him. 
His threat was to the status quo. And the 
status quo is the victory of yesterday. His 
was the voice of tomorrow, and tomorrow is 
change. 

We are asked to look at dishonesty, mis- 
representation, stupidity and greed—and to 
see goodness, generosity and wisdom. And 
if we cannot accept this we are often con- 
sidered disloyal and unpatriotic. How can 
intelligent and inquiring youth see in the 
carnage in Vietnam an undertaking of lofty 
purpose, as the administration claims? How 
can young Americans consider the poverty- 
stricken, uneducated and underprivileged 
Vietnamese as the enemy? Why should they, 
in the name of patriotism, be willing to go 
10,000 miles away to kill and be killed? 

How can our President justify calling upon 
us to remove violence from our hearts and 
minds when our hearts and minds are soaked 
in it daily? Violence is a way of life in the 
United States. Killing in its most revolting 
forms is nightly fare on television. It is total- 
ly unrealistic to rise up in wrath at a single 
shooting when we remain relatively un- 
shaken at mass killing. In the week of Sena- 
tor Kennedy’s assassination, 430 Americans 
died in Vietnam (less than in some previous 
weeks). Why is the nation not in mourning 
over this? 

We have handed over our youth to the 
military to be dehumanized—and to be 
turned into killers. By what process, then, 
can we expect them to become rehumanized 
and to forget their familiarity with violent 
death and their casualness towards it. 

Our national policy of relying on military 
power primarily to solve political problems, 
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breeds violence everywhere, and if long con- 
tinued, will destroy the foundations of our 
republic. It should, therefore, come as no 
surprise to us that individuals and groups 
at home and abroad attempt to solve political 
problems by violence. 

And finally, the most startling of all chal- 
lenges to credibility has been asked of us. 
We are expected to regard the withdrawal of 
the President from the coming race as the 
noble gesture of a selfless leader—when, in 
fact, it is the logical political move, in lieu of 
probable defeat. Nor does this step change 
a man from a war-maker into a peace leader. 

It would be most unfortunate if a candi- 
date of either party feels obligated to de- 
fend the record of the past, which, in every 
particular, cries for rejection. Politically 
speaking—I would hope that the electorate 
would support those candidates who recog- 
nize the crises this country faces, both 
domestically and internationally, and who 
have the integrity, ability and courage to act 
promptly. 

If it is true that the younger generation 
will soon control elections, it may well be 
that that eventuality will be our salvation. 
They could hardly create a more staggering, 
tragic, blundering mess than the older gen- 
eration is making of this great country. 

Youth is not a matter of years; it is a qual- 
ity of mind. It is energy, imagination and 
readiness to leave the familiar past and strike 
out into the unknown future. Youth is an 
absolutely irresistible force—and it cannot 
be denied. It must have confidence in and be 
satisfied with our leadership or the country 
may see turmoil such as it has not known. 

Let us not overlook the fact that the com- 
bined vote, as indicated by the polls, given 
to McCarthy and Kennedy would determine 
the Presidency. And this vote—this demand 
for change—must be accommodated. 

The core of the problem is Vietnam. We 
must get out—making the best arrangement 
we can. Kennedy preached this and Mc- 
Carthy still does. Rebellious students de- 
mand this. The plight of the underprivileged 
masses cries for it. Our rapidly worsening 
financial situation requires it. Our plummet- 
ting image in the world makes it essential. 

We must prepare for change, change at a 
more rapid rate than this country has ever 
before experienced. This is not as simple as 
another President or another party. It must 
be a total change of concept: a world concept 
is a must today! This requires: a change of 
goals; a change in temper; a re-education of 
our people. 

Let us hope to again demonstrate what a 
wise, great, and good nation can do for its 
own people and its neighbors in the world. 
And let us close the door forever on this 
black chapter in which we used our tremen- 
dous wealth and power to shatter, crush and 
destroy, and with humility and energy turn 
our gaze in new directions, putting our vast 
resources to work in the world to house, edu- 
cate, build, heal and inspire. 


DR. GRONOUSKI RESIGNS U.S. POST 
IN WARSAW 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
year the Honorable John A. Gronouski, 
former Postmaster General of the United 
States during the administrations of 
President John F. Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, resigned as our 
Ambassador to Poland, where he served 
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with great distinction for the past few 
years. 

Shortly after his resignation was an- 
nounced, the Times Leader Evening News 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the largest news- 
paper in my congressional district, com- 
mented editorially on Ambassador Gron- 
ouski’s resignation in Warsaw. 

As a member of the Pulaski Founda- 
tion’s board of directors, it gives me es- 
pecial pleasure to insert in today’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the aforementioned 
editorial. 

Editorial follows: 


Dr. GronousKI Resiens U.S. Post 
IN WaRSAW 


Resignation of Dr. John A. Gronouski as 
United States ambassador to Poland to 
campaign for the nomination of Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert H. Humphrey for the Presidency 
on the Democratic ticket indicates he will 
continue in public life, especially if his 
candidate wins. 

A former member of the cabinet, as well as 
a diplomat in the sensitive post at Warsaw, 
he demonstrated his ability as Postmaster 
General in the administrations of the late 
President John F. Kennedy and of the in- 
cumbent, President Johnson, who sent him 
to Poland. 

At the time of his present assignment, 
many believed he was being demoted because 
he was leaving the cabinet. Such, however, 
was not the case because he possessed special 
qualifications to serve in the land of his fore- 
fathers. His grandparents were Polish im- 
migrants. 

The only member of the cabinet to have 
an earned doctorate (in philosophy), the 
Wisconsin native was a college professor be- 
fore he went to Washington where he 
acquitted himself creditably in the Post Of- 
fice Department and in politics. 

In Warsaw, he not only was a popular fig- 
ure because of his ancestry, but for his 
country. Natives acclaimed him upon his ar- 
rival, accepting him as a friend as well as an 
envoy. The only trouble he had was with 
the Red regime, a high compliment in it- 
self. One of the highlights of his stay was 
his contact with Red China as the American 
representative in endless talks. 

He has been a familiar figure in Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania, visiting Wilkes-Barre and 
Scranton. He was in this city for a testimo- 
nial for Representative Daniel Flood and for 
the ground-breaking exercises for the new 
post office. He is a personal friend of Joseph 
Lester, national president of the Pulaski 
Foundation, of which Dr. Gronouski is a di- 
rector. 

Vice President Humphrey is widely known 
among Americans of Polish extraction for his 
activities, so it is not surprising to hear that 
Dr. Gronouski is going to be associated with 
the Vice President’s campaign, although he 
was a backer of the late President Kennedy 
previously. He knows his way around polit- 
ically as well as diplomatically. 


HANOI SHOWS RESTRAINT 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days an increasing number of articles 
have been appearing in the press calling 
attention to what appear to be significant 
steps on the part of the Hanoi govern- 
ment to deescalate the war. 

Our American officials are surely aware 
of these developments, yet they continue 
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to put forth as their explanation a con- 
tention that this merely is a regrouping 
of enemy forces for a large offensive. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most concise 
analyses of this apparently conciliatory 
move on the part of the North Vietnam- 
ese appeared as an editorial in the New 
York Times of July 29, 1968. I take this 
opportunity to call it to the attention 
of the Members. 

The editorial follows: 

HAN Of SHOWS RESTRAINT 


When President Johnson announced that 
he had ordered curtailment of the bombing 
of North Vietnam last March 31 as a step 
toward peace, he declared: “Even this very 
limited bombing of the North could come to 
an early end—if our restraint is matched by 
restraint in Hanoi,” During the past month 
there have been a number of signs that 
Hanoi not only has matched American re- 
straint but has gone considerably further 
than the United States toward de-escalating 
the war. 

The number of American combat missions 
flown against North Vietnam actually has in- 
creased since the President limited the area 
of attack. Defense Secretary Clark M. Clifford 
said recently that “concentration of our 
efforts on a more limited target has in some 
respects produced more dividends and re- 
wards than if the bombing were spread over 
a larger area.” The Allies have continued to 
reinforce and re-equip their forces and have 
followed what American officers have de- 
scribed as a “fight hard” strategy. On the 
other side, however, according to official 
American sources: 

The rate of infiltration has dropped to 
approximately the pre-March 31 rate in the 
past two months and is perhaps much lower. 

One-quarter to one-third of the estimated 
80,000 North Vietnamese main-force troops 
in the South have been pulled back across 
the border. 

Enemy forces have sought to avoid combat, 
leading one American officer to comment a 
few days ago: “We can’t find the war. We 
can’t find the enemy.“ 

The number of terrorist attacks has 
dropped sharply, to less than one-half the 
recent weekly figure. 

American casualties 
substantially. 

Rocket and mortar attacks against Saigon 
have been suspended for more than a month 
and enemy forces threatening the capital 
have been withdrawn, 

In the face of this amazing transforma- 
tion, it is puzzling that Presidents Johnson 
and Thieu should have concluded in their 
Honolulu communique that “there had been 
no response to the major limitation of bomb- 
ing put into effect on March 31.” The expla- 
nation of American officials has been that 
the enemy is merely regrouping for further 
assaults. 

This may be true. But it is inevitably a 
self-fulfilling prophecy since the other side 
obviously cannot afford to remain passive 
for long in the fact of the persistent buildup 
and aggressive posture of allied forces. The 
only way to test the authenticity of Hanol's 
apparent restraint is to stop the bombing 
as the President has indicated he would do. 


have dropped 


BILL SCOTT REPORTS 


HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, each month 


Isend a report of congressional activities 
to constituents who request the news- 
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letter and enclose a copy of the August 
issue for the information of the Mem- 
bers: 

Your CONGRESSMAN, BILL SCOTT REPORTS 

HOUSE RECESSES 

As you probably know, the Congress is 
recessing from August 2 to September 4. 
This will permit members from both parties 
to attend political conventions, but it is not 
known how long we will remain in session 
after reconvening. The Rules Committee has 
indicated that it will not consider any regu- 
lar legislative proposals but only emergency 
and procedural matters which should limit 
legislative business in the House. However, 
the Senate will be considering the nomina- 
tions of the President for appointment to 
the Supreme Court and if a filibuster devel- 
ops we could be in session for a long period 
of time. In that event I would expect the 
House to have a series of recesses while the 
debate continues in the Senate. 


POSTAL POLITICS 


The Postmaster General announced a cut- 
back of postal services and his intention to 
further restrict service in the future. How- 
ever, he later stated that if the Congress 
would exempt his department from the 
spending limitation and manpower cutback 
ordered by the Revenue and Expenditure 
Control Act of 1968, he would cancel plans 
for curtailment of service. The expenditure 
reduction was agreed to by the President in 
order to obtain passage of the surtax and 
the two were coupled together in one bill. 
In order to assure a reduction in expendi- 
tures, the act requires government agencies 
to fill only three out of four vacancies as they 
occur until employment is reduced to the 
level existing in June 1966. Discretionary au- 
thority, however, is given to the Director of 
the Budget in the Office of the President, to 
assign cuts to agencies in such a manner as 
to have the least disturbing effect on the 
public service. No employee is removed from 
office. As we know, mail delivery is very close 
to the people, and the Administration, recog- 
nizing the sensitivity of the Department, 
exerted pressure upon the Congress to exempt 
the Post Office Department. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Congress had little choice and 
did agree. Obviously we couldn’t permit the 
mail service to be curtailed to such an extent 
as was threatened. In the past threats have 
been made to cut back road construction 
money, paid out of trust funds, and even 
school lunches two years ago. However, it 
seems ironic to talk about restricting such 
vital activities while at the same time urging 
full funding of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity which operates questionable pro- 
grams in our big cities and foreign aid. It 
seems time to take the Post Office Depart- 
ment out of politics and not use it as a 
lever to thwart Congressional efforts to re- 
duce spending and balance the budget. 


ACADEMY NOMINATIONS 


Nominations for the service academies are 
now required to be in the appropriate of- 
fices by the first of December. This makes it 
necessary for me to have all applications for 
nominations by September 1 in order to 
schedule the Civil Service Designation Ex- 
aminations for Saturday, October 5, 1968. 
The results of the tests will be used as the 
basis for nominations to the classes begin- 
ning in July 1969 and anyone who would like 
to be considered should request an applica- 
tion form from the office at this time to 
avoid the possibility of missing the time 
limitation. We expect to have three vacan- 
cies in the Air Force Academy, two in the 
Navy and two at West Point. Our District is 
also allowed ten applicants for the Merchant 
Marine Academy exam. The Coast Guard 
Academy does not require a Congressional 
nomination but we have information and 
applications available which will be furn- 
ished you upon request, Those who get their 
applications in by September 1 will be noti- 
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fied of the time and place to report for the 
examination on October 5th. 


POHICK CREEK WATERSHED 


The House Agriculture Committee has ap- 
proved the Pohick Creek Watershed Project 
under the Small Watersheds Conservation 
Act. This approval makes available over 
$900,000 or about one-half the cost of con- 
structing a series of small dams and chan- 
nel improvements on Pohick Creek in south- 
ern Fairfax County. With completion of the 
Pohick Interceptor Sewer next year this part 
of the county can be expected to undergo 
rapid urbanization. County officials estimate 
that the population of the Watershed will 
exceed 84,000 by the year 2000. The approval 
of this project insures against the threat of 
the stream becoming filled with silt and the 
natural beauty becoming destroyed during 
the period of development. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Among the individual projects for which 
funds were appropriated last week in the 
military construction bill was $500,000 for 
the construction of an enlisted men's bar- 
racks and mess hall at Camp A. P. Hill; 
$468,000 for a geoballistics facility at Dahl- 
gren; $156,000 for additional classroom space 
at Quantico and a little under $2.2 million 
for improvements at the air field, a mobile 
assault bridge building, power station train- 
ing building, an addition to the calibration 
shop and a 30 chair dental clinic, all at Ft. 
Belvoir, 

PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY 


At the request of the Board of Supervisors 
last week I introduced a bill to authorize 
the District of Columbia to sell 350 acres of 
land it owns along the Potomac River to 
Prince William County. The measure has 
been approved by a sub-committee of the 
House and will probably be further consid- 
ered in September when Congress re-con- 
venes. When passed the bill will grant per- 
mission to the D. C. Government to convey 
the land upon such terms as are agreed to by 
it and Prince William County. It is my un- 
derstanding that a portion of the land in the 
Woodbridge area will be used for recreational 
purposes, a portion for a modern sewage 
treatment plant for the Garfield, Occoquan 
and Woodbridge areas and the remaining 
marsh land for a land fill by both the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Prince William until 
the level is raised sufficiently and thereafter 
for recreational purposes. 


DAM AUTHORIZED 


Congress has passed the Public Works Bill 
of 1968 which includes authorization for the 
construction of the Salem Church Dam and 
Reservoir, Let me thank the various citizens 
and public officials of our District for their 
assistance and cooperation in obtaining pas- 
sage of this long sought project. 


BILL TO ESTABLISH A CRIME STATISTICS CENTER 

After hearing testimony of law enforce- 
ment officers, government officials and crimi- 
nologists, I Joined with four other members 
of the House Subcommittee on Census and 
Statistics in introducing a bill to establish a 
National Crime Statistics Center. Although 
law enforcement and the certainty of punish- 
ment in my opinion are the most effective 
deterrents to crime, experts in the field told 
us that records showing convictions, paroles, 
the number who repeat similar offenses and 
other statistics would be helpful in finding 
ways to reduce soaring criminal activity in 
the country, Since we spend billions of dol- 
lars fighting crime annually, and the loss 
from crime far exceeds this expenditure it is 
to be hoped that their opinions proved valid. 

CUSTOM SERVICES 

Dulles International Airport received an- 
other boost when the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration announced that customs clear- 
ance service would be moved from National 
to Dulles, effective September 1. About a 
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year ago, at my request, the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, and other affected agencies promised to 
cooperate and investigate the reasons for 
continuing to retain the customs facility at 
National in view of the extremely congested 
conditions and establishment of Dulles as 
the international point of entry into the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


A recent edition of one of our county 
newspapers contained a satire entitled, 
Everybody's His Own Congressman,” and 
referred to my practice of seeking the views 
of constituents, following their advice and 
being relieved of any obligation to think for 
myself. The life of a Congressman would be 
easier if this were possible, but it is essential 
in representative government to haye the 
benefit of the views of constitutents on major 
issues facing the country. Certainly I intend 
to continue to solicit your opinions by ques- 
tionnaires whenever possible and appreciate 
your letters and visits. Our views generally 
coincide, and perhaps close contact makes 
this possible. Be assured I also endeavor to 
obtain the essential facts and to exercise my 
best judgment in each instance, 


VOTING STATISTICS 


You may be interested in knowing that a 
recent check of my attendance record indi- 
cates that I have been present and voting 
more than 95% of the time for the two ses- 
sions of the 90th Congress. 


MINISTER VISITS 


It was good of the chaplain of the House 
of Representatives to permit the minister of 
my church to open the House with prayer 
last week, Dr. John H. Blakemore of Fairfax 
Methodist Church only recently came from 
the Conference Board of Education to Fair- 
fax, and I was glad he could be here with us. 


SOMETHING TO PONDER 


More than 50 years ago Lenin predicted: 
“Germany will militarize herself out of exist- 
ence, England will expand herself out of 
existence, and America will spend herself out 
of existence.” This is particularly disturbing 
when we realize our national debt is more 
than seven times that of all countries of the 
free world put together and that it increased 
more than 825 billion last year. 


AID TO FEDERALLY IMPACTED 
SCHOOL AREAS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
protest the administration’s stand 
against releasing $91 million in fiscal 
1968 supplemental appropriations for 
federally impacted school districts. 

The appropriations, of course, lapsed 
yesterday because the White House re- 
fused to lift a Budget Bureau freeze on 
the $91 million before the July 31 dead- 
line for obligating the money. This 
means that thousands of school districts 
throughout the United States—school 
districts struggling to escape a financial 
squeeze of almost unprecedented sever- 
ity—will be denied the financial assist- 
ance they are entitled to under the law. 
The administration’s decision to with- 
hold these funds—or, more appropri- 
ately, the administration’s whim—flouts 
the provisions of Public Law 874 and 
challenges the will of the Congress. One 
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of several historic laws enacted to help 
schools achieve the educational stand- 
ards demanded by this new age of cul- 
tural and technological sophistication, 
Public Law 874 provides grants to the 
financially pressed school systems 
charged with educating the children of 
Federal employees and military person- 
nel. The Congress, aware that these 
school systems face steep enrollment in- 
creases that far outstrip revenue in- 
creases, has voted to honor its commit- 
ment to them. Yet the administration, 
acting aloofly and arbitrarily, refuses 
even to recognize that commitment. 

The need for aid to federally impacted 
School districts, Mr. Speaker, is star- 
tlingly obvious. Government civilian per- 
sonnel and military personnel are often 
transients living in apartments or on 
federal installations, contributing little 
or nothing to a community’s tax base. 
Yet, ever since the Vietnam War has 
begun expanding the Armed Forces and 
the defense industry’s these personnel 
have been sending more and more chil- 
dren to tax supported public schools. The 
schools, as a result, have been pushed 
into a financial morass virtually unpar- 
alleled in their history. Expecting the 
Federal Government to honor its pledge 
to them, federally impacted school dis- 
tricts have drafted budgets that hinge 
upon the availability of Public Law 874 
funds, Failure to provide the funds would 
cause administrative chaos in these 
schools, forcing them to rework their 
budgets and educational programs. And, 
even more significantly, an absence of 
Public Law 874 funds would erode away 
their educational standards in an era 
that calls for the best possible school 
system, Community leaders in Chicopee, 
Mass., a city in my congressional district 
that educates children from nearby 
Westover Air Force Base, have pointed 
out that their school system would be 
severely jeopardized if Public Law 874 
funds are not made available this year. 
Chicopee would be shortchanged by 
about $300,000—a budgetary deficit large 
enough to significantly inhibit this com- 
munity’s ability to educate its children. 
Other cities and towns in my congres- 
sional district would be similarly hurt. 

The administration’s adamant posture 
against releasing Public Law 874 appro- 
priations, Mr. Speaker, is false economy 
of the most foolish and shortsighted 
kind. It threatens an educational system 
of inestimable value merely to save an 
amount of money that is quite trivial in 
comparison. 

We in the Congress have an oppor- 
tunity to restore only a portion of the 
$91 million appropriation that lapsed 
yesterday—the $22 million portion ear- 
marked for aid to the category A school 
districts that educate children who re- 
side on military installations. 

The President made clear at his news 
conference yesterday thay he would re- 
lease this $22 million fiscal 1968 appro- 
priation if it is made part of the fiscal 
1969 HEW appropriations bill now before 
the Senate. 

I most vigorously urge the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee—and the Sen- 
ate as a whole—to make the necessary 
amendment in the HEW bill. 
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If the Senate accedes, I, as a member 
of the House Appropriations Committee, 
will exert every effort to see that the 
$22 million remains in the bill when it 
goes to House-Senate conference before 
a final vote. 


A COMPUTER STUDY OF TAX 
DEPRECIATION POLICY 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most valuable tools in the develop- 
ment of equitable tax policy and in 
equitable tax administration is the com- 
puter. 

I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a recent address by Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury Stanley 
S. Surrey in which he outlines some spe- 
cific areas in which computer tech- 
nology will provide better service to 
American taxpayers and more effective 
tax policy decisions. 

The address follows: 


A Computer STUDY or Tax DEPRECIATION 
PoLicy 


BRIEF HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


(Remarks by the Honorable Stanley S. 
Surrey, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, before the Computers and Taxes Con- 
ference of the National Law Center, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C., 
June 18, 1968) 

The Treasury Department in its tax activi- 
ties has been steadily expanding the use of 
computer technology. 

Over the years speakers from the Internal 
Revenue Service have discussed with you in 
considerable detail the use of computer 
technology for handling upwards of 100 mil- 
lion taxpayer accounts and for matching 
tax returns with information documents. 

The computer is also being extensively 
used to develop estimates of the characteris- 
tics of our taxpaying population, which 
estimates must necessarily be an important 
background to tax policy decisions. At one 
level this has meant a mechanization of the 
process of developing Statistics of Income. 
At another level, it has involved the creation 
of models to simulate the taxpaying popula- 
tion under alternative tax laws. On a previous 
occasion I discussed with you our individual 
income tax model, which provides a flexible 
tool of analysis for investigating how tax 
burdens would be altered throughout the 
whole population of taxpayers under alter- 
native changes in the tax law. Similar tax 
models have been created for the estate 
tax population and the corporation tax 
population. They have been of great assist- 
ance in our research on tax policy issues. 

In another area we have become more 
deeply involved in the use of econometric 
models for forecasting the aggregate econ- 
omy. Many of you are generally aware of the 
work done in this field as it has been carried 
forward through successively complex models, 
such as the Brookings-SSRC model. Our ex- 
perience to date indicates the desirability of 
developing a family of relatively smaller 
models each designed to answer specific pol- 
icy questions. 

If econometric models are to be used for 
policy making, they must have the capability 
of providing results quickly for a variety of 
policy inputs and for changes in exogenous 
variables. They also must be designed to pro- 
duce quarterly data since policy positions 
must be reviewed and formulated more fre- 
quently than once a year. 
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Under these circumstances, very large econ- 
ometric models which run into 100 equa- 
tions or so appear to involve quite substan- 
tial technological problems in providing the 
necessary flexibility. Also, policy makers do 
tend to focus on a relatively limited set of 
variables that might be important to a par- 
ticular policy problem, and we believe that 
somewhat smaller models adapted to specific 
problems seem to offer a greater prospect of 
providing the flexibility and the short turn- 
around time necessary for practical policy 
making. Thus, in a particular situation where 
decisions about the investment credit might 
be pertinent, a model involving rather spe- 
cific investment behavioral equations may be 
necessary. In other situations, a model which 
treats investment as largely exogenous might 
be quite satisfactory. 

All of these areas emphasize in one way or 
another some aspects of the aggregate econ- 
omy, and it is this multiplicity of circum- 
stances in the real world that drives us to 
using computers. 


DEPRECIATION STUDY 
General summary 


I would like to talk today primarily about 
a use of computer technology to investigate 
in detail a more specific kind of tax policy 
issue, namely, depreciation for tax purposes. 
We are now preparing for publication later 
this year our three-year study of this subject. 

This study is of particular interest for sev- 
eral reasons. The subject matter itself, tax 
depreciation, has been a remarkably persist- 
ent discussion topic in tax policy. The meth- 
odology of the study represented, for us, & 
new kind of application of the computer. 
Finally, we think the study reaches a clear 
conclusion, something that cannot always 
be said about research. 

We can pick up the perpetual debate on 
depreciation as of 1962. In that year the 
Treasury announced its depreciation guide- 
lines, which provided suggested depreciation 
lives for business assets grouped into about 
75 classes. These lives were considerably 
shorter than the lives most business firms 
had been taking for tax purposes under prior 
administrative practices and procedures. 

Another part of the Treasury announce- 
ment in 1962 was the reserve ratio test, an 
administrative technique to determine that 
the tax life used by the taxpayer, even if it 
came from the depreciation guidelines, was 
realistic for him, that is, generally corre- 
sponded to his actual replacement cycle. 

At all times during the Treasury considera- 
tion of this matter, the necessity for realism 
in tax depreciation write-offs was always in- 
sisted upon for the long run. Nevertheless, in 
1962 a three-year moratorium on the appli- 
cation of the reserve ratio was provided, and 
in 1965 a tapered application of the reserve 
ratio test was allowed. In effect, taxpayers 
were given the temporary opportunity to 
lower their taxes by using the shorter guide- 
line lives without a full application of the 
reserve ratio test. This opportunity was in 
the longer run conditioned on their using 
these tax savings, and the savings from the 
investment credit, also adopted in 1962, to 
increase their rate of modernization and 
thereby come into conformity with guideline 
lives. These lives were never intended to be 
provided or available to taxpayers without 
the quid pro quo of those taxpayers keeping 
actual replacement cycles commensurately 
short or reducing them accordingly. Tax de- 
preciation was intended to be realistic. The 
reserve ratio test was designed to achieve this 
end, while avoiding the administrative diffi- 
culties prevalent prior to 1962. 

In the last six years discussion about de- 
preciation has focused on the Treasury’s 
emphasis on realism in depreciation as im- 
plemented by the reserve ratio test. On one 
hand, that test was criticized as inefficient 
and capricious in its results. On the other 
hand, it was argued that in principle realism 
should not be a standard and that the guide- 
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line depreciation lives ought to be available 
to a taxpayer even if his own actual replace- 
ment cycle was considerably longer. 

This two-handed assertion deserved seri- 
ous investigation. A project was developed 
within Treasury to investigate this issue and 
in particular to focus on two basic questions: 

First, does the need for tax equity and 
neutrality between similarly situated tax- 
payers justify a serious effort to keep de- 
preciation deductions realistic? 

Second, is the reserve ratio test an efficient 
indicator of the realism of the depreciation 
life for a particular taxpayer? 

This study was carried out by Richard Pol- 
lock of the Treasury's Office of Tax Analysis 
with the assistance in model design of the 
Consad Research Corporation of Pittsburgh 
and New Tork. The study is now complete 
and will be published later this year as 
another in the series of Treasury Tax Policy 
Research Studies. 

The study—in summary—confirmed the 
expectations and analysis behind the original 
1962 depreciation reform. The answers that 
were reached on the above two questions are: 

(1) Realistic tax depreciation is important 
from an equity point of view, in that a tax 
depreciation policy which does not insist 
on linking tax lives to actual replacement 
lives could result in an intolerable cost in 
terms of inequities between similarly 
situated taxpayers. This clearly suggests that 
the tax depreciation provisions of the Code 
should not be utilized for implementing tax 
incentive programs, since unrealistic depre- 
ciation would in turn result in the creation 
of unrealistic taxable income measure- 
ments. 

(2) The existing reserve ratio test does 
serve as a fair and efficient administrative 
technique to enforce the correspondence be- 
tween actual depreciation lives and tar de- 
preciation lives which is necessary for the 
realistic and meaningful determination of 
taxable income. The study disclosed some 
relatively minor situations where this would 
not be the case, and these are now being 
remedied as a result of the study. 


The conceptual issues 


Tax depreciation attempts to reach the 
same goal which good accounting deprecia- 
tion seeks, namely, a reasonable and real- 
istic distinction between the return of capi- 
tal and the return on capital, so that in- 
come of a year can be meaningfully de- 
scribed. If, over the life of an asset, the 
excess of receipts over operating costs that 
is generated covers no more than the ini- 
tial capital cost, then the asset has not 
generated net income. 

But more detail is necessary. Both tax de- 
preciation and accounting depreciation must 
spread the charge for depreciation over a 
number of years. Very clearly, a taxpayer 
obtains an advantage if he can obtain his 
depreciation deductions, that is, his tax- 
free income from the asset early in time 
rather than later. The reason for this is at 
the heart of the tax depreciation issue: time 
is money. 

Obviously, you would not lend somebody 
a dollar today as a business arrangement if 
he promised to return only the same amount 
to you one year from now. You would not 
make an arm’s length, interest-free loan. 
In effect, early depreciation—depreciation 
that is more rapid than realistic deprecia- 
tion—is like an interest-free loan from the 
government. As the result of being able to 
pay lower taxes in the early years of the 
asset’s use in return for paying more taxes 
in the later years, the taxpayer taking de- 
preciation early will have more funds avail- 
able to him to invest in his business with- 
out any interest charge for those funds. 

A taxpayer who actually replaces his 
equipment on a 10-year cycle would get 
the advantage of early depreciation if, say, 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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a 7-year tax life was avallable to him with- 
out regard to that replacement cycle. He 
would have an artificial, tax-generated fi- 
nancial advantage over another taxpayer who 
replaces on a 10-year cycle and uses a tax 
life of 10 years. 

But how much better off would he be? 
The measurement of this advantage over the 
long run under each of the many options 
for calculating depreciation and the different 
ways of measuring profits and effective tax 
rates is one main objective of the deprecia- 
tion study. 

Assume for the moment that these two 
taxpayers with 10-year actual lives are using 
straight-line depreciation and have a before- 
tax internal rate of return of 15 percent, In 
the case of the taxpayer who is conforming, 
i.e. actual 10-year life equal to 10-year tax 
life, his after-tax rate of return will be 7.3 
percent. But the taxpayer who is using the 
7-year tax life would thereby increase that 
7.3 percent after-tax rate of return to 8.5 
percent, a 16 percent increase in the after- 
tax rate of return. 

The percentage increase in the after-tax 
rate of return resulting from a shortening 
of the appropriate tax life will vary with the 
circumstances. The greater the shortening, 
the larger the resulting percentage increase 
in the after-tax rate of return. The change 
illustrated here was a 30 percent reduction 
from 10 years to 7 years. While illustrative, 
it might be considered fairly representative 
of the difference in lives that would develop 
between identical taxpayers in a system of 
arbitrary depreciation lives unrelated to 
actual lives. 

This analysis of the point that the timing 
of depreciation deductions can make an im- 
portant difference in tax payments, and 
hence in financial consequences, is standard 
in the economic literature. The analysis is 
typically worked out, however, in terms of 
simple models of one asset which entails 
only a few desk calculations. The more im- 
portant conceptual issue that we needed to 
explore is how much of a difference in after- 
tax profits the timing of depreciation would 
make, in the long run, in typically complex 
business situations if the taxpayer’s tax 
depreciation differed significantly from his 
actual replacement cycle. In the long run is 
this advantage largely washed out as tax- 
payers go through later years with largely 
depreciated assets? 

Closely related to this question is the ques- 
tion of how will we in fact know whether the 
tax life and actual life match or not. The 
reserve ratio test was designed to answer 
this question and to give us this informa- 
tion. That test has been criticized, however, 
on the grounds that in typically complex 
business situations involving things like ir- 
regular growth, retirement dispersion, and 
the like, the test will give a large number of 
wrong signals and assert that a taxpayer is 
failing the test when actually his replace- 
ment cycle does in fact match his tax life. It 
was also argued that on occasion the reserve 
ratio test would pass a taxpayer when in 
reality he should have failed the test. 

The exploration of these assertions—the 
testing of the reserve ratio test itself—is the 
other main objective of the depreciation 
study. 

The computer study of depreciation 

The focus, then, of both of these issues 
come down to: “How will things work out in 
typically complex business situations in the 
long run?” To investigate these issues, we 
had Consad Research Corporation design a 
business simulation model. It was designed 
to describe the experience of a business firm 
over a period of 50 years. The program was 
structured to permit the introduction of a 
large number of characteristics of this busi- 
ness firms, so as to give us some confidence 
that we had investigated our basic questions 
in all kinds of complex business situations. 
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The p calculated and printed out 
the actual reserve ratio for the firm year by 
year in a form that would indicate whether 
it passed or failed the reserve ratio test, It 
also printed out the yearly profitability of the 
firm on a before-tax and after-tax basis on 
a variety of profitability measures, 

The study consisted of multiple runs of 
the model in differing situations to answer 
the two questions cited earlier: Does the 
absence of realism in depreciation tax lives 
generate serious inequities between taxpay- 
ers, and does the reserve ratio test accurate- 
ly test the realism of a taxpayer’s deprecia- 
tion tax life? 

Some descriptive detail on the business 
simulation is here appropriate to determine 
whether it captured the complexity of the 
real world, 

Our business is first assumed to use a tar 
life equal to the actual life of the asset, and 
then the tax life can be set shorter than 
the actual life. Also, we have to assume some 
retirement dispersion. While, say, 10 years 
may be the average life, there may be only 
80 percent or 40 percent of the assets—say, 
machine tools—acquired in any year which 
actually drop out after a 10-year period, 
with the other machine tools dropping out 
sooner or later than 10 years depending upon 
the nature of the retirement dispersion as- 
sumed, It is also necessary to assume various 
growth rates and growth patterns, and to 
assume various levels of estimated and real- 
ized salvage. 

This information is required to simulate 
over time the depreciation base of a firm. 
But in the complex reality of the tax sys- 
tem there are many ways to compute the 
depreciation deduction from this base. 

There are approximately eight different de- 
preciation strategies involving different mixes 
of write-off and asset grouping techniques 
that can be used by the taxpayer. The tax- 
payer could use item accounting, which is 
the form that usually shows up in illustra- 
tions, together with either the straight-line 
or double declining balance methods of write- 
off. Or he could use closed-end multi-asset 
accounting, with straight line, double declin- 
ing balance, or sum-of-the-years digits meth- 
ods of write-off. Or, he could use open-end 
multi-asset accounting, with any one of the 
same three general write-off patterns. 

The model also needed to be endowed with 
assumptions that would permit it to gen- 
erate a gross income against which to use 
the depreciation deductions. The particu- 
larly important set of assumptions here was 
a set which described alternative ways in 
which the productivity of each asset declined 
or remained stable during its useful life. 
Other assumptions specified debt-equity 
ratios, the cost of capital, and the like, 

Such was the analytic model, Let me turn 
now to the answers that this model gave 
to our two main questions, starting with 
the question of the reliability of the reserve 
ratio test. 


USE OF COMPUTER MODEL TO TEST VALIDITY 
OF RESERVE RATIO TEST 


Feasibility of the test 


The feasibility of the reserve ratio test can 
be evaluated in terms of the number of, or 
the absence of, unwarranted failures—that 
is, a failing under the reserve ratio test by a 
simulated taxpayer whose tax life is in fact 
equal to his actual life, i.e, a conforming 
taxpayer, and therefore one who should not 
have failed the test. Similarly the test should 
not permit unwarranted passes for non-con- 
forming taxpayers. If a comparison of the 
actual reserve ratio with the permissible re- 
serve ratio generated over the period of simu- 
lation for any defined investment situation 
does not reveal any unwarranted failures, 
and few unwarranted passes, the reserve ratio 
test can be deemed to be a feasible and work- 
able test, assuming that the range in variety 
of investment situations examined has been 
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sufficiently wide and-diverse to make that 
examination really ‘ul. 

One issue investigated therefore was 
whether a taxpayer whose replacement cycle 
corresponded to his tax life for depreciation 
would pass the reserve ratio test through all 
of the 50-year simulation period without 
suffering any unwarranted failure. 

The rather mechanical and straightforward 
comparison of the array of actual and per- 
missible reserve ratios in a particular simu- 
lated business investment situation could be 
obtained under the model as many times as 
was needed to investigate the possibility of 
unwarranted failures being generated by 
some combination of assumed real invest- 
ment characteristics. For example, the as- 
sumed retirement dispersion and the as- 
sumed degree of irregularity in the growth 
pattern could be changed, alone or together, 
to determine if either one alone or in opera- 
tion with the other could in fact generate 
unwarranted failures, as some of the critics 
of the reserve ratio test have maintained. 
Once the assumptions were changed and fed 
into the computer, a new array of actual and 
permissible reserve ratios would become 
available, thus permitting a new comparison, 
These comparisons were also varied to de- 
termine if there was some interaction be- 
tween the length of actual life and the de- 
gree of retirement dispersion and degree of 
irregularity in growth pattern. 

All these comparisons showed that un- 
warranted failures of the reserve ratio test 
never occurred after the build-up period of 
a closed-end multi-asset account. That test 
proved throughout all of the comparisons to 
be a reliable indicator of whether tax lives 
were conforming to actual lives. 

Failures did occur when an apparently 
“conforming taxpayer” was using the open- 
end SYD method of depreciation. The factor 
here that triggers a failure of the reserve 
ratio test is that depreciation has been exces- 
sive because of a defect of this grouping 
method rather than because of an incorrect 
tax life. The reserve ratio failure is in fact 
warranted, because the grouping method 
provides excessive depreciation even when the 
tax life is correct. We are considering this 
problem, but as it stands at the moment, the 
benefits of the new guideline lives are being 
denied to any taxpayer using either the 
straight-line or SYD open-end methods, so 
that this aspect of the reserve ratio test is 
irrelevant to the operation of the guidelines. 


Additional information relevant to the 
operation of the reserve ratio test 


A point that deserves comment here is that 
under present rules the reserve ratio test is 
structured to provide a leeway of about 20 
percent. This means that a taxpayer does not 
fail the test until his reserve ratio exceeds 
the value that it would be expected to have 
if the actual life was 20 percent longer than 
the tax life being used. As a consequence, if a 
taxpayer uses a 10-year tax life, the question 
arises whether he could deliberately and con- 
sistently take advantage of the 20 percent 
leeway by purposely keeping his replacement 
cycle at 12 years and still pass the test. The 
study indicated that in such cases it would 
be quite possible that the reserve ratio test 
would be failed, However, the failure would 
not be unwarranted since the taxpayer was 
in fact not conforming; i.e., he did in fact 
have an actual life which was 20 percent 
longer than his tax life. This means simply 
that the leeway should be used for its in- 
tended purpose of taking care of mechanical 
or random variations in the data, rather than 
being regarded as an invitation to stretch 
non-conformity as far as possible. 

If a taxpayer doesn’t abuse this leeway pro- 
vision and instead uses a tax life approxi- 
mately equal to his actual life, then the 
study shows he would not have to worry 
about suffering an unwarranted failure of the 
reserve ratio test even under some of the 
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more severe combinations of irregular growth 
and retirement dispersion. The leeway here 
serves its intended purpose of protecting the 
conforming taxpayer from an unwarranted 
failure. And the actual simulations indicated 
not only that unwarranted failures do not 
occur, but also that the conforming taxpayer 
has an average margin of of the test 
which even exceeds the average leeway by an 
appreciable amount. 

Finally, as respects the validity of the 
reserve ratio test, the study showed that a 
non-conforming taxpayer whose tax life 
is more than 20 percent shorter than his 
replacement cycle will rarely pass the re- 
serve ratio test—that is, the test essentially 
does not permit unwarranted passes. 


USE OF COMPUTER MODEL TO INVESTIGATE THE 
EQUITY ISSUE 


Extension of single asset analysis to a multi- 
asset growth situation 


We saw that in a simple 10-year life sin- 
gle asset situation the reduction of the tax 
life from 10 years to 7 years could increase 
the after-tax internal rate of return from 
7.3 percent to 8.5 percent (assuming that the 
before-tax rate of return was 15 percent). 
This improvement in the rate of return is 
related only to this single asset, and would 
occur if the firm acquired the asset and 
bought no other asset either before or after 
this particular asset was retired. 

Our problem here, again, was how does 
this single asset analysis work out in the 
long run in complex business situations? 
Many people approaching the depreciation 
issue have intuitively assumed that in the 
long run a taxpayer who uses up his depre- 
ciation rapidly will have to pay the piper. 
His depreciation basis will largely be gone 
and his depreciation deductions will quickly 
decline. These people therefore conclude that 
in the long run the tax advantage of rapid 
depreciation cannot be very great. Whether 
it is or not—whether this intuitive assump- 
tion is really correct—is the question we 
wanted to investigate in a systematic and 
thorough way. 

The heart of a long run analysis of this 
question must be situations involving multi- 
ple assets plus growth. 

One can obtain some feel for the impact 
of growth by considering our simple ex- 
ample in the context of a multi-asset growth 
situation. That is, assume that one taxpayer 
has a stock of 10-year assets whose total 
amount was growing at about 5 percent a 
year. Assume also that he was depreciating 
these assets at the appropriate 10-year life 
and using straight-line depreciation. This 
conforming taxpayer’s actual reserve ratio 
at the end of any year after the build-up 
period would be 51 percent (the build-up 
period refers to the first replacement cycle, 
when those machines bought initially would 
be expected to need replacement). That is, 
51 percent of the taxpayer’s total asset cost— 
his depreciation base—at any time would be 
represented by the accumulated deprecia- 
tion deductions that had been taken on the 
assets on hand. 

By way of contrast, take a taxpayer in an 
identical asset situation—namely, a stock of 
10-year assets growing about 5 percent a 
year—but assume that this taxpayer is us- 
ing a 7-year tax life for these assets, on the 
straight-line method. After the build-up 
period, his actual reserve ratio will be 65 
percent at the end of any particular year. 
The difference in reserve ratio in these 
two cases amounts to 14 percentage points. 

Even before the rate of return implications 
in the two situations are discussed, the con- 
tinuing benefits going to the taxpayer using 
the 7-year tax life are obvious. The 14 per- 
centage point difference in the actual reserve 
ratios means that the taxpayer using the 7- 
year tax life has recovered that additional 
amount of capital tax free. For him, the capi- 
tal cost represented by his depreciation base 
is 65 percent recovered, while the deprecia- 
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tion base and related capital of the conform- 
ing taxpayer are only 51 percent recovered at 
any given time. An additional tax-free re- 
covery of capital amounting to 14 percent of 
one’s capital cost is significant on its face. 
With approximately a 50 percent corporate 
income tax rate the cumulative tax savings 
resulting from the rapid depreciation and 
consequent faster tax-free recovery of capital 
amount to about 7 percent of the capital 
cost. 

We can see in this multi-asset growth sit- 
uation a new factor—a permanence to the 
advantage that persists over the life of the 
business. In the single-asset case the tax-free 
recovery created in the early years of the 
asset’s life must be repaid in the later years. 
The recovery is thus in essence a loan—which 
is interest-free and hence an advantage—but 
this loan will have to be repaid later in the 
life of an asset as depreciation deductions de- 
cline. But in the multi-asset case, especially 
with growth, the tax-free recovery and addi- 
tional capital are in effect permanent, as 
long as the stock of assets remains at least 
the same size or grows. The loan description 
does not really fit this permanent addition 
to capital, unless one wants to call it a “per- 
manent loan”. 

The explanation of this effect is straight- 
forward: The pattern observed for the single 
asset case still persists for any single asset 
in the multi-asset situation. However, in the 
multi-asset situation at any given time there 
are always at least as many assets in their 
loan creation stage as there are assets in their 
loan repayment stage. And in a growth sit- 
uation the assets in their loan creation stage 
outnumber the assets in their loan repay- 
ment stage. Thus, the more growth there is 
the larger this permanent tax-free recovery, 
expressed as a percentage of the firm’s in- 
vestment in depreciable assets. 

It is obvious from this illustration that a 
relatively small amount of non-conformity 
has produced a relatively large advantage to 
the non-conforming taxpayer. This, on its 
face, suggests the need to enforce a rather 
close conformity by all taxpayers between tax 
lives and actual lives. 

The 7 percent advantage illustrated in this 
particular example is by no means an ex- 
treme case. While we cannot here review the 
full array of results obtained in the study, in 
many cases the percentage was considerably 
higher. 

Even if one is not concerned with the 
horizontal equity effects of such large 
permanent tax-free recoveries of capital 
accruing to some taxpayers while they are 
not accruing to others, the revenue effects 
for the Government should be a concern. 
Viewed from the aspect of Government 
revenues, that permanent tax-free recovery 
is a permanent grant—or loan if one prefers 
that term—out of Government revenues. The 
larger the tax-free grant going to some tax- 
payers, the less money a given tax rate 
structure is going to produce for the Gov- 
ernment. This means that other taxpayers 
have to pay more taxes or the Government 
has to borrow more money. 

Tax advantage expressed in terms of effective 
taæ rates 

It would be helpful in placing this advan- 
tage of rapid depreciation in perspective if 
we could express the recovery of capital cost 
in terms of its impact on effective tar rates. 

The model indicates that over the long 
run, as well as the short run, the use of non- 
conforming tax lives can have a large impact 
on effective tax rates. Very commonly the 
opportunity to use a tax life shorter by 30 
percent than the actual life will produce 
an effective tax rate, on the income from 
the assets, which is lower by as much as 15 
percent. Thus, a 48 percent effective income 
tax rate can be reduced to a 41 percent effec- 
tive rate. Or, put another way, the use of 
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the shorter tax life means in effect a dou- 
bling of the investment credit for the non- 
conforming taxpayer. 

If realism in depreciation tax lives is not 
enforced, it will not be at all uncommon 
that one taxpayer will be replacing at the 
guideline tax life but a competitor will 
be using a tax life only 70 percent as long as 
his actual life. If so, the benefit that would 
be conferred on the non-conforming taxpayer 
would be a reduction in its corporate tax 
rate on the profit from the assets twice as 
large as the tax rate reduction granted 
all corporations in the 1964 Act. 

The study examined this difference in 
effective tax rates in a wide variety of situa- 
tions.* Some range of difference was ap- 
parent, but the basic pattern was quite clear. 
Very rarely did 30 percent non-conformity 
produce a tax benefit as small as a reduction 
of 5 percent of the tax, and under some com- 
binations of fact situations and profitability 
definitions the difference was over 20 per- 
cent—which would mean a tax rate of 38 
percent. 

Thus, non-conformity in depreciation lives 
does not catch up with itself. The intuitive 
assumptions described earlier about the long- 
run effects are not valid. Instead, such non- 
conformity in realistic business situations is 
a continuing source of different tax treat- 
ment and the differences do not wash out 
over time. These calculations regarding ef- 
fective tax rates described those rates over 
a 50-year period. 

The study thus furnishes a measure of the 
tax advantage derived over the long run by 
using tax lives at variance with actual lives 
and thus securing rapid depreciation. More- 
over, it permits this measure to be ex- 
pressed in terms of effective income tax rates 
on the profits earned by the assets involved. 
This enables us to describe the advantage 
in terms of subjecting one taxpayer to a 
48 percent tax rate, and another to a 41 per- 
cent tax rate, and still another to a lower 
rate, and so on. No one has advocated that 
we draw up a corporate tax rate schedule 
which would so capriciously subject identi- 
cal taxpayers to such differences in tax rates. 
The study shows that this would be the 
actual, albeit hidden, result of permitting 
non-conformity in depreciation tax lives. 

There appears to be no reason to support 
the discriminatory reduction of taxes for 
particular taxpayers by such large amounts. 
Since we have better ways of implementing 
fiscal policy, tax depreciation policy should 
not vary with business cycles. 

A fair measure of taxable income in a 
recession is a fair measure in an inflation, 
as well as being a fair measure when the 
economy is in equilibrium. 


CONCLUSION 


Future study and use of the depreciation 
study computer model 


It can be a great advantage for an income 
tax structure to have a rational method of 
handling depreciation that provides both 
great fiexibility to taxpayers in choosing tax 
lives that they consider realistic, under their 
attitudes as to asset use and obsolescence, 
and a reliable objective technique by which 
taxpayers and administrators may measure 
the conformity of those lives to the actual 
replacement policies of the taxpayer so that 
enforcement of realistic depreciation can be 
readily secured. This study points to the 
conclusion that the guideline life approach 
coupled with the reserve ratio test are tech- 
niques which meet these standards for a 
rational depreciation policy. 

It must be noted that this study—as do 
the guideline lives and the reserve ratio test 
to which this study relates—deals with de- 
preciable lives. The study does not tell us 
whether, in a given situation, ted 
depreciation or straight-line depreciation 
more properly measures the allocation of 
depreciation deductions over the tax life. It 
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would be helpful to continue this research 
in the depreciation area by studying certain 
aspects of these accelerated methods. For 
example, is accelerated depreciation a proper 
method in a lease situation, in which the 
taxpayer has himself chosen a stream of 
receipts to provide a recovery of capital 
whose timing is clearly at variance with the 
timing of capital recovery which the ac- 
celerated methods presuppose? 

This brief review of the Treasury deprecia- 
tion study may help to indicate something 
of the diversity and the complexity involved 
in quantifying some of the issues being dis- 
cussed in the tax depreciation field. The data 
that I have referred to today, and even the 
data that are summarized in the deprecia- 
tion study itself, are only examples of the 
types of quantifications that can be pro- 
duced by this model of business behavior 
and the computer program which imple- 
ments that model. 

After the study is published, we would 
appreciate any evaluation of the methodol- 
ogy or of the particular conclusions drawn 
from the results presented in the study. The 
detailed study, when it is available, will 
provide quite specific explanations which 
other researchers can use to extend the 
analysis. The tax depreciation area is one 
of the more technical and involved areas 
that policy officials, tax analysts and prac- 
titioners have to deal with. Research and 
analysis will continue—and the model could 
be made available for those interested in the 
depreciation area. We feel that this study 
is a suitable guide for policy making at this 
time. It will have served an equally impor- 
tant purpose if it raises the level of the 
dialogue in this difficult analytic and policy 
area. 

We should always strive to pinpoint the 
crucial questions in policy areas by scraping 
away the slogans and mythology which can 
so completely obscure the essentials of the 
issues, It is our hope that this particular 
tax policy research study will help to define 
the real issues in the depreciation area as 
well as to supply, at least partially, an ade- 
quate answer to those issues. The very effort 
of providing more quantitative and objec- 
tive answers to difficult but necessary ques- 
tions may assist or stimulate others in pro- 
viding even better answers. The quality of 
the answers, as in the case of the Treasury 
Tax Policy Research Studies, should be 
judged on the basis of the acceptability of 
the research methodology and the adequacy 
of the analysis rather than the support they 
provide to any preconceived positions, in- 
cluding those of the Treasury Department. 


FOOTNOTES 


We may note, as an aside, that this un- 
desirability of the use of the depreciation 
deduction for investment incentive purposes 
does not mean that a tax system cannot 
involve such incentives if they are thought 
desirable, Under our present rules, the in- 
vestment. credit operates as an inducement 
to modernization and expansion of machin- 
ery and equipment. The difference in effect 
and operation of such a device from the use 
of depreciation policy to the same end is 
clear. The investment credit does give Tax- 
payer A who has purchased a new machine 
a tax rate lower than that of Taxpayer B who 
has not purchased a new machine, and it 
does so because it is designed to serve the 
national goal of expanding and modernizing 
our productive capacity through new ma- 
chines. If Taxpayer B purchases a new ma- 
chine, he also would get the credit. Unrealis- 
tic depreciation, however, would mean that 
if both taxpayers had bought new machines 
and both had the same actual replacement 
cycles—and thus had equally contributed 
to that national goal—still Taxpayer A by 
using an unrealistic shorter tax life would 
pay lower rates than Taxpayer B. Or, if both 
are using the same tax life, but Taxpayer 
A’s actual replacement life is longer than 
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that but Taxpayer B’s is the same as the 
tax life, then here also Taxpayer A would 
be receiving a lower tax rate without any 
larger contribution to the national goal. 

It may be helpful here to describe gen- 
erally the methodology used in the study to 
develop the impact on effective tax rates. 
To do so we will first have to consider the 
effect on after-tax profit rates or rates of 
return. In the simple single asset case, 
we made assumptions about profitability and 
cash flow. Once such a rate of return as- 
sumption was explicit, it was then possible 
to calculate a stream of before-tax cash flow 
and a description of how the more rapid 
depreciation deduction and the applicable 
tax rate affected the after-tax rate of return. 
Let us turn now to the matter of after-tax 
profit rates in the multi-asset case. 

At this point it is important to note that 
tax rates measured in the usual accounting 
sense are not helpful to determine the meas- 
ure of this tax advantage obtained by the 
non-conforming taxpayer. According to the 
books of account, corporations pay in tax 
48 percent of their taxable income (before 
credits). If one relates the total tax payment 
to the tazable income, as determined by 
whatever tax depreciation is used, then, of 
course, there would be no difference in tax 
rates so expressed between our two taxpay- 
ers—for each the tax rate is 48 percent. But 
this identity in tax rates as so described ob- 
viously obscures the fact that the two taxpay- 
ers who are identical except for the tax lives 
that they use, will actually be reporting dif- 
ferent taxable incomes because of differing 
depreciation deductions. As an aside, as the 
Treasury has pointed out before, this effect 
of current accounting practice to make it 
appear that every corporation pays a 48 per- 
cent rate of tax when in fact corporations are 
actually paying at vastly different—and often 
quite lower—effective rates in terms of their 
actual profits, as a result of a variety of tax 
preferences, has become a serious obstacle to 
an awareness of the actual structure of our 
tax system. 

To get away from this inadequacy of ac- 
counting practice to furnish realistic effec- 
tive rates for purposes of comparison, it is 
necessary first to ascertain the before-taz and 
after-tax cash flows and from these to deter- 
mine profit rates. 

Before-tax cash flow is the total amount 
of cash available to the firm, after all the 
out-of-pocket expenses have been paid. 
(Thus, in conventional accounting terms, it 
is the sum of before-tax profits plus any al- 
lowance for depreciation; sometimes this to- 
tal is referred to as quasi-rents.) 

To determine after-tax cash flow we must 
calculate each year the depreciation deduc- 
tion, and then by subtracting this deduction 
from before-tax cash flow we can derive the 
taxable income, Given this stream of taxable 
income over each of the years being simu- 
lated, together with the selected tax rate, 
enables us to determine the annual tax pay- 
ments to be made. We then subtract those 
payments from taxable income to obtain the 
after-tax cash flow available to the firm. Any 
changes in tax depreciation will, of course, 
change the taxable income and thus the re- 
sulting after-tax cash flow. There can there- 
fore be as many different kinds of time 
streams for after-tax cash flow as there are 
for depreciation deductions, namely, about 
eight. 

From this information we have cash flows 
for taxpayers who are identical except for 
their using different depreciation lives for 
tax purposes, From these cash flows we want 
to calculate for each taxpayer a profit rate 
before and after tar. The difference between 
the profit rate after tax for any taxpayer 
and his profit rate before tax would be his 
effective taz rate. 

Profit rates can be calculated from cash 
flows in different ways, and the study in- 
volves all the commonly used methods of 
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determining profit rates. One of the im- 
portant methods used in the study involves 
a comparison of before-tax and after-tax 
internal rates of return. An internal rate of 
return can be defined as that rate of dis- 
count which sets some stream of cash flow 
over time equal to some fixed amount of 
dollars at some starting point. As a start 
this concept is most easily considered in 
terms of a single asset. That is, assume an 
asset which costs a dollar and which gen- 
erates or throws off a certain amount of cash 
flow before tax over a 10-year period of time. 
Some discount factor, such as 15 percent for 
instance, might be the internal rate of re- 
turn before tax which sets that before-tax 
stream of cash flow equal to the one dollar 
initial acquisition cost. 

Suppose that the same calculation applied 
to the cash flow after tax, determined by 
using actual taxes paid, shows that the in- 
ternal rate of return after-tax was 7.8 per- 
cent. Since 7.8 percent is exactly 52 percent 
of the before-tax internal rate of return of 
15 percent, the calculation indicates that 
the taxpayer has paid an effective tax rate 
of 48 percent. Put differently, his before-tax 
rate of return was reduced by 48 percent 
as a consequence of the tax payment. Thus a 
comparison of before-tax rates of return 
with after-tax rates of return determined by 
actual tax payments made, enables us to 
derive the actual effective rates of tax for 
the varying depreciation situations. 

A taxpayer using a depreciation tax life 
shorter than the actual life will find less 
difference between his before and after-tax 
rates of return, i.e., he will have a lower 
effective tax rate than will the conforming 
taxpayer. This difference in the effective tax 
rates of these two taxpayers is the measure 
of the tax advantage that would go to the 
non-conforming taxpayer, in the absence of 
the enforcement of a link between tax lives 
and actual lives, and hence is the measure 
s tax inequity in non-conforming deprecia- 

on. 

The study also tested the difference on 
the basis of alternative definitions of pro- 
itability. Some businessmen for example cas- 
culate the profitability of an investment in 
terms of the number of years it will take 
for the cash throw-off to equal the capital 
outlay. Effective tax rates were also com- 
puted by comparing this profitability meas- 
ure, called the pay-off period, on a before 
and after-tax basis. 


THE HELPING HAND OF JIM 
REDDING 


— — 


HON. MICHAEL. A. FEICHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the Recorp an 
article which appeared in Reader’s Di- 
gest regarding the beneficent work of 
Rev. James Redding, which he under- 
took after the 1966 riots in Cleveland. 
To Members who represent urban areas 
and who may anticipate similar prob- 
lems to those which Cleveland has ex- 
perienced, I believe this article will be 
most interesting and helpful, and I com- 
mend it to their attention and reading: 

THE HELPING HAND or Jim REDDING 

(By Vernon Pizer) 

(Note.—For convicts, ex-convicts and 
prisoners of Cleveland’s slums, this man who 
became a minister at 44 builds bridges to 
responsibility and self-respect.) 
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Sirens wailed, blotting out the intermit- 
tent crackle of gunshots. Overhead, the eve- 
ning sky glowed red from the flames of a 
score of fires, In a pause between the shrieks 
of the sirens, the Rev. James Redding, peer- 
ing out of his window, heard the drum roll 
of pounding feet. A band of youths swept 
into view, carrying gasoline cans and bot- 
tles—the materials for firebombs. 

The madness had begun—the four days 
of arson, sniping, rock-throwing and looting 
that last July ripped the Hough area of 
Cleveland, a two-square-mile Negro ghetto. 
The riots would leave four dead, more than 
50 injured, and dozens of buildings gutted. 

The pastor, a six-foot Negro with close- 
cropped graying hair, swiftly moved to his 
telephone to dial people familiar with all the 
twists and turns of the jungle of Hough. 
“Put out the word,” he begged them. “I’m 
pleading with the rioters to come to see me 
with their complaints. I have the ear of 
the authorities. I promise to get their mes- 
sage across. But they’ve got to stop burning 
and looting, and start talking—that’s the 
only way they can win.” 

It was late the next day before the first 
knock came on James Redding’s door. Then, 
by ones and twos, people whom he had never 
seen before ducked in from the street. And 
as their story spilled out, the dimensions of 
Hough’s bitter wrath took form: the pov- 
erty, the intolerable housing, the gouging 
by unscrupulous shopkeepers. It was not a 
new story, but there were grim details that 
even the minister had not known. 

Far into the night the people came, and 
again in the morning. Later that day, Red- 
ding and other Negro ministers spoke over 
television and radio and through the news- 
papers, bluntly making all citizens of Cleve- 
land aware of the cancer they had permitted 
to afflict their city. Redding spoke directly to 
Mayor Ralph S. Locher, and to the people of 
Hough he said, “You cannot evade all re- 
sponsibility for these conditions. You cannot 
shut your eyes to your own laxity in fighting 
the filth and the vice of Hough. You cannot 
restore pride and dignity with guns and 
firebombs.”’ 

Then, unafraid, he went back into the in- 
ferno of Hough. Rioters, looters, men enraged 
to the point of madness suddenly found the 
tall, burly minister looming beside them. 
They saw the hurt on his face, saw the plea 
in his eyes. Finally, the riots ground to a halt. 

Not many people could have got away with 
it, could have made themselves so clearly 
heard and heeded on both sides. Says Mayor 
Locher, “James Redding can cut straight to 
the heart of a matter. He is a rare combina- 
tion of man-of-action and dreamer, of do- 
gooder and good doer.” Louis B. Seltzer, 
former editor of the Cleveland Press and fore- 
man of the grand jury called to investigate 
the riots, says, “Jim Redding is unique. He 
is a bridge—one of the few I know of—be- 
tween all the elements of the human equa- 
tion here.” 

LOST TIME TO MAKE UP 

To appreciate the minister and his role in 
Hough, one must turn back to 1950. James 
Redding was 40 years old that year and had 
reason to be content. He had come far since 
his early years in Tennessee and Georgia. 
From his hardworking father he had learned 
pride in laboring diligently, from his mother 
compassion, and from both of them he had 
acquired a rock-firm faith in God. He had 
come to Cleveland, found work in an indus- 
trial plant and begun the slow upward climb 
from unskilled to semi-skilled work. Encour- 
aged by his wife, Margaret, a quiet, gentle 
woman, he concentrated on learning all he 
could about plant operation and on refining 
his capabilities. Ultimately he became a 
highly skilled machinist. But instead of en- 
joying the comfortable life, he now found 
himself deeply troubled. “In church one 
Sunday the answer hit me,” he says. “I had 
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been so concerned with myself that I had 
skimped on God and my fellowman. 
At 40 I had a lot of lost time to make up 
for. I decided to study for the ministry.” 

It wasn’t easy to be a machinist by day 
and a divinity student by night, but Red- 
ding embraced his heavy schedule enthusias- 
tically. Only one thing disturbed him: ordi- 
nation was four years in the future. Wasn't 
there some way to begin serving now? 

On the outskirts of Cleveland is a group 
of fortess-like buildings that compose the 
House of Correction. Surely here, among the 
hundreds of men and women who had run 
afoul of the law, he could render help. Red- 
ding offered his services. Harried and short- 
handed, the chaplain was delighted to accept 
the offer. Jim became a volunteer assistant 
prison chaplain on weekends. 

“I found myself in a new and dehumaniz- 
ing world,” Redding says. “In the beginning 
I simply immersed myself in the atmosphere, 
learning the mechanics of life behind bars 
and letting the convicts get used to me. I 
promised them nothing except to listen, to 
offer any help I could and to respect their 
confidences. Slowly, they began to come to 
me. Some were merely curious, some were 
seeking ways to take advantage of me, but 
most were genuinely searching for guid- 
ance,” 

THE NEW MANAGER 


In 1954, Jim Redding was ordained a Bap- 
tist minister. He switched from his ma- 
chinist’s job to office work, which paid less 
but permitted him more time with his con- 
victs. He became a familiar figure in penal 
institutions all around Cleveland. Even 
prisoners who scoffed at religion came to 
chapel when he held services. As one put it, 
“He doesn't talk at you but with you. He 
makes you think there might be some hope 
for you.” 

Then as now, Redding always gave his 
home address to prisoners whose terms were 
about to expire. Often weary and wanting 
only a shower and his bed, he would come 
home to find his wife cheerfully cooking a 
meal for an ex-convict who had arrived un- 
expectedly, hopeful of help in finding a job 
and a place to live. 

He became gifted at levering these men 
back into the community as responsible, con- 
tributing citizens. Probing adroitly, he un- 
covers the ex-convict’s talents, skills and 
hopes, He searches out the most likely pro- 
spective employer and briefs the ex-convict 
on that company’s products and operations. 
Then, making sure that the man is neatly 
barbered and well pressed—usually at Red- 
ding’s expense—-he goes with him to see the 
boss, Because Redding speaks with persuasive 
logic and has prepared the applicant well 
for the interview, the employer generally dis- 
covers, often to his surprise, that he has 
added a new name to his payroll. 

A smile lights up Jim Redding’s face when 
he speaks of his effort on behalf of Bob, a 
man fresh from jail. “I hit up the absentee 
owner of a gas station in Hough for a job 
for Bob. The owner’s eyes bugged out. ‘Me 
hire an ex-con?’ he said. ‘My men are holding 
out $100 a week on me as it is. If I put on 
an ex-con to show them the ropes, they'll 
take over the whole station!’ 

“You'd be doing yourself a favor by hiring 
Bob,’ I said. ‘He knows he would be the first 
suspect.’ 

“T talked so long and so hard that the man 
finally agreed to hire Bob. Two weeks later, 
I went back to find out how he was getting 
along. ‘I have to admit he’s a good employe,” 
the owner said. “The stealing is still going on, 
but it hasn’t got any worse, so I know nothing 
is sticking to Bob’s fingers.’ 

“T looked the boss straight in the eye and 
said, There's only one way to stop the steal- 
ing—make Bob the manager. He knows all 
the tricks, so nobody will be able to put any- 
thing over on him.’ Well, the owner just 
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stood there sputtering, but finally he gave 
Bob a shot at the manager's job. And you 
know what? The stealing ended, just like I 
said it would.” 


REDEMPTION POINT 


Over the years, ex-conviets from all across 
the country have called on Redding for help. 
Some have learned of him via the prison 
grapevine; others have been referred by 
judges, social agencies, penal-authorities. 
From his experience the minister has become 
convinced that, except for a small core of 
chronic incorrigibles, every lawbreaker has his 
“redemption point,” a time when he recog- 
nizes the futility of crime and hungers for 
escape. “If you don’t throw him a life pre- 
server when he is reaching out for it,” Red- 
ding says, “he will fall back into a sea of sin 
that will surely drown him.” 

By 1965, the minister’s case load had grown 
so heavy that he resigned his job to establish 
Helping Hand Halfway Home, Inc. With a 
group of Cleveland’s leading citizens on the 
board, and Louis B. Seltzer as president, the 
corporation spearheaded a citywide fund- 
raising campaign. Redding bought a place in 
Hough, once a millionaire’s mansion, where 
22 ex-convicts could live temporarily while 
rebuilding their lives. While he was getting 
this operation under way, a woman deeded 
over to him a nearby house to estabilsh a 
Halfway Home for women. It now has a ca- 
pacity of 14. 

Mac, the first resident of Halfway Home 
for men, arrived nearly a year ago. His reac- 
tion: “After 15 years in jail, you have to be 
taught all over again how to live on the out- 
side. In jail you get orders. Here you get en- 
couragement, explanations. In jail everything 
has a lock on it. Here you're trusted. Not that 
Mr. Redding is a pushover—he makes you 
measure up. But he has love in his voice; 
you discover you mean something to him. I’m 
not ashamed to say that I cried my first 
night here. I hadn't cried in 15 years, and it 
felt wonderful.” 

Mac had become an expert sewing-ma- 
chine operator in the penitentiary tailor 
shop, Persuasive as always, the minister 
talked a company into donating a heavy- 
duty machine to Halfway Home for Mac’s 
use in teaching unskilled ex-convicts, male 
and female to become proficient operators. 
Employers have learned that Mac’s “alumni” 
are well schooled, and are glad to hire them. 


A PLACE TO BE HEARD 


By July 1966, when Hough's four-day trial 
by fire began, Jim Redding was ready for 
the role he was to assume. His long, untiring 
efforts to build bridges between the rejected 
and the rejectors had convinced both sides 
of his selfless sincerity. Every step he had 
taken since 1950 had been leading him to 
that moment. 

When the last shots had been fired in 
Hough and the flames had flickered out, the 
minister realized that this could be merely 
a pause, “It is not enough simply to stop 
the rioting," he warns. If fundamental 
change does not come, violence will erupt 
again—perhaps worse.“ 

Even while National Guardsmen still 
patrolled, the minister and residents of the 
area—some of them rioters a day or two 
earlier—were out on the streets in a massive 
clean-up campaign. 

Redding’s recommendations for corrective 
action by authorities have been outlined to 
a Cleveland grand jury. And he has 
stimulated public contribution toward pur- 
chase of an abandoned theater to serve as 
Hough's first community center. After re- 
furbishing, it will become a focus for com- 
munity and cultural activities, a place where 
residents can bring complaints and know 
that they will be heard. It is the minister's 
hope that the center will be a spot where 
the seeds of civic pride, dignity and self- 
respect can take root. 
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ESPERANTO AND HUMAN 
COMMUNICATION 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues the con- 
tents of an important editorial, which 
has recently come to my attention. One 
of the great tragedies of today is the 
utter breakdown in human communica- 
tion. This tragedy is intensified by the 
swiftness with which the electronic com- 
munications media transmit messages 
and is further compounded by the need 
for immediate understanding which must 
accompany this almost instantaneous 
interchange of ideas. 

Since its introduction by L. L. Zamen- 
hoff in 1887, Esperanto has gained con- 
siderable prestige as an international 
language. Today, the Universal Esper- 
anto Association is represented in 85 
countries, with some 50 national Esper- 
anto organizations and 20 professional 
international Esperanto associations in 
existence. As many as 8 million people to- 
day speak the language, in which a not 
inconsiderable body of literature—both 
poetry and prose—has been written. More 
than 100 magazines, including literary, 
scientific, and religious periodicals are 
now published in Esperanto. Best esti- 
mates are that it takes from one-twen- 
tieth to one-fifth of the time required to 
learn a national language to develop a 
proficiency in Esperanto. 

I therefore submit the following edi- 
torial, which I have received from the 
Esperanto League of North America, in 
the belief that the information it con- 
tains is of positive value to society: 

A BREAKTHROUGH For SCOUTS 

Thanks to the vision of Tom Parrinder, 
O.B.E. Organising Commissioner for the 
Essex International Jamboree 27 July-3 
August, Scouting has laid an axe at the 
root of its language problem. Teachers are 
doubly involved in this new development: 
some as Scouters and others as tutors for 
Scouts going to this and, we imagine, future 
international jamborees. This writer is on 
the general staff of the Jamboree and a 
teacher of Esperanto in school. The official 
languages of the Essex Jamboree are to be 
Esperanto and the language of the host 
country—what a sensible arrangement and 
one that could be so easily adopted at the 
meetings of all international bodies. On three 
previous occassions this writer, attending an 
international meeting of Scouts has wit- 
nessed the isolation of Scouts from coun- 
tries whose language nobody ever learns. It 
is fitting that in Human Rights Year lin- 
guistic discrimination against these Scouts 
should cease. 

Despite a recommendation in the original 
edition of “Scouting for Boys” by Lord Baden- 
Powell that Scouts should learn Esperanto 
in 1934, the Scout World Committee passed 
the following resolution: 

“The Committee does not approve the 
study of Esperanto by Scouts, as it has no 
practical value.“ Undaunted by this apparent 
setback the Scout Esperanto League con- 
tinued to work for linguistic equality in 
Scouting through the use of a neutral 
language; and twenty years later, out of 
the blue, as it were, the Director of the World 
Scout Bureau wrote to the League: 

I am pleased to inform you that at 
their last meeting, the World Committee 
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resolved: ‘Esperanto .. has proved its use 
in many spheres and in several Scout As- 
sociations it is permitted for the Interpreter 
Badge, The Committee revokes its Resolution 
of, 1934, . 4...” 

That is ten years after Unesco’s Montevideo 
Resolution praising Esperanto’s contributions 
to international culture and understanding. 
Scouting shows new sympathy for an idea 
which had had the full support of the Move- 
ment's Founder. A curious anomaly in Britain 
was the fact that whilst Scouts have always 
been able to take the Interpreter Badge in 
Esperanto, the wording of the Guide equival- 
ent badge was such as to exclude the lan- 
guage. It is to hoped that the discrimination 
against Guides wanting to use Esperanto 
will have been removed when the new Guide 
P.O.R. appears in the very near future. 

In 1966 Mr. Douglas Murphy F.B.E.A., As- 
sistant County Commissioner for Suffolk, and 
President of the Scout Esperanto League, re- 
ported to the Chief Scout on his contacts 
with Japanese Scouts through Esperanto. 

When, in 1967, International Commission- 
ers were appointed to every Scout County, 
B.E.A., with permission from the Scout As- 
sociation, and indeed with their co-operation, 
sent copies of “Freedom of Speech” and other 
literature to each commissioner. In the au- 
tumn of 1967 the official organ of the World 
Scout Committee published a letter in favour 
of Esperanto, and another appeared in the 
following issue. In the current issue is an 
article by a Belgian Scout Commissioner 
about Esperanto, and enquiries are reaching 
the Scout Esperanto League from all over the 
world. In April, Douglas Murphy has been 
invited by the Scout and Guide Associations 
to talk about “Esperanto for Scouts and 
Guides” at the select Scout and Guide Club 
in London. Tom Parrinder will support Dou- 
glas Murphy at the meeting. The Warden of 
Roland House, the Scout Settlement in the 
East End which caters for foreign visitors, 
has joined the SEL and is learning Esperanto. 
Finally, in this recital of developments in 
favour of Esperanto as the language which 
Scouts should learn after their own, came a 
letter to Douglas Murphy from the new 
Secretary-General of the World Scout Bureau 
in which he said: “I have carefully read all 
these brochures and I feel sure that 
Esperanto has a future in our Movement”. 


IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT 


Now, as a culmination of the events de- 
scribed above, came the far-sighted decision 
by Commissioner Tom Parrinder that Esper- 
anto should be widely used at the Essex Jam- 
boree, His letter to Scouts attending the 
Jamboree reads as follows: 

“I have always thought that either English 
or French would some day become the world’s 
international language, but now I have come 
to doubt whether national prejudices will 
ever allow this to happen and believe a 
language without any national traditions is 
needed. The answer seems to be Esperanto 
and with the help of the Scout Esperanto 
League I have arranged for this language to 
be used as much as possible at the Jam- 
boree . . Will you please try to get all your 
party to work for the Interpreter Badge in 
Esperanto so that they can really help in 
this important international experiment.” 

Mr. Parrinder and many of his committee 
members are already making good progress 
with the language, and extensive use is 
being made everywhere of George Rust’s ex- 
cellent course book for Scouts “The Interna- 
tional Language for Scouts” 2/- post free 
from B.E.A. 

Douglas Murphy has adapted the song 
“Esperanto, jen estas la lingvo por ni“, which 
he wrote over 30 years ago, for use as the 
Jamboree Song. It begins: 


“Britujo alvokas la skoltojn 
El lokoj trans blua la mar’ 
Por veni kaj vivi komune 
En Internacia Tendar'. 
Rekantajo: Jamboreo, 
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Gi estas la loko por ni, por ni, Jamboreo, 
Gi estas la loko por ni.” 


It is expected that church services will 
be held in Esperanto. 


GREAT NEW POSSIBILITIES 


The implications of the above develop- 
ments are clear. Not only is the Scout Move- 
ment pointing the way for all other inter- 
national organisations with a language prob- 
lem (and which international organisation 
hasn’t such a problem?) but it is opening 
up great new possibilities in realm of inter- 
national visits and exchanges at individual 
scout and troop level rather than at inter- 
national commissioner level. This writer who 
has been scouting on and off most of his life 
has always envisaged a new pattern of inter- 
national scouting, following upon and de- 
pendent entirely upon the Movement's adop- 
tion of Esperanto, rather than English or 
French, as its official language. Visualise, for 
example, the possible contribution to edu- 
cation for international understanding of an 
arrangement in which groups of three or 
four troops of scouts or guides become 
linked: a) on a world-wide basis for pur- 
poses of correspondence, the exchange of 
tapes, etc., (A good basis of selection would 
be to have contact with one troop in each 
continent so far as this is possible), b) on a 
regional basis for the purposes of camping 
exchanges. In this case it could be agreed 
that e.g. two of the three troops would camp 
each year in the country of the third, with 
the third as hosts. But on arrival at camp 
the boys would subdivide into special inter- 
national patrols with which they would re- 
main throughout the camp. This sort of de- 
velopment was in the mind of the author 
of “Ni Parolu Esperanton” when he wrote 
Chapter 9, “Skoltoj en la Arbaro.” After three 
years either the same contacts could be 
maintained or new ones formed. Whatever 
happens, the individual friendships between 
the scouts would remain and probably con- 
tinue long after the boys have left the troops 
concerned. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE 
WIVES SPEAK OUT AGAINST CRIME 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing the House District of Columbia Sub- 
committee on Special Investigations held 
a hearing on the crime situation in the 
District. Testimony was heard from 
many witnesses who have been innocent 
victims of this disgraceful situation in 
our Nation’s Capital. Mrs. Joan Abbott, 
president of the District of Columbia 
Police Wives Association, appeared be- 
fore the committee. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude her statement to the subcommittee 
in the Recorp at this point: 

STATEMENT OF Mrs. JOAN ABBOTT, PRESIDENT, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE WIVES ASSO- 
CIATION, BEFORE THE HOUSE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS SuBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE DISTRICT COMMITTEE 
ON CRIME IN WASHINGTON 
It is a privilege to be here this morning, 

because the members of the D.C. Police 

Wives Association know that all the members 

of the House D.C. Committee share our alarm 

and concern over the rising flood of crime in 

Washington. Four policemen have been killed 

in Washington in line of duty in the past 

7 months. A number of the members of the 

D.C. Police Wives Association are constitu- 

ents of Con Hervey G. Machen of 

Maryland’s 5th congressional district and all 
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of the members appreciate the concern he 
has shown while in Congress in support of 
the Metropolitan Police Department and the 
individual police officers. We support H.R. 
14430 and H.R. 14448. 

Chairman John Dowdy of this subcommit- 
tee, together with Congressman Durward 
Hall and Congressman Donald E. Lukens, in- 
cluded in the Congressional Record, when 
the Poff-Casey amendment was being de- 
bated, the letters the D.C. Police Wives Asso- 
ciation wrote to President Johnson, Vice 
President Humphrey and City Council Chair- 
man John W. Hechinger in support of the 
Casey Amendment. We are proud of our con- 
tribution to the adoption on July 24, 1968 
of the Poff-Casey amendment by the House 
of Representatives by an overwhelming vote 
of 412 to 11. We are going to work very hard 
to get the Senate to accept the Poff-Casey 
bipartisan amendment, and we think it will 
be adopted. 

Speaker after speaker made it clear dur- 
ing the House debate that it wasn’t the 
severity of the punishment, but only the 
certainty of punishment which deterred 
criminals, and the Poff-Casey amendment 
deals directly with this basic issue. 

It is high time that the Congress wrote 
the mandatory provisions of the Poff-Casey 
amendment into law. President Johnson in 
his March 13, 1968 message to Congress called 
on the Congress to enact a D.C. Gun Control 
Act which would include a mandatory provi- 
sion to “add 10 years imprisonment to the 
regular penalty when a firearm is used in a 
robbery or an attempted robbery.” In adopt- 
ing the Poff-Casey amendment, the House of 
Representatives has magnificently responded 
to President Johnson's call for mandatory 
sentences to prevent a reoccurrence in the 
District of Columbia of what President John- 
son condemned as last year’s “2500 major 
crimes committed in the Nation’s Capital at 
gunpoint—murders, assaults and robberies.” 

On July 19, 1968, during the House Debate 
on Gun Legislation, Congressman Fisher of 
Texas pointed out that “records reveal that 
some 80 percent of major crimes are com- 
mitted by those with prior criminal records, 
many of them favored with light sentences 
and manifestly unjustified probationary 
treatment.” This is the problem in Washing- 
ton, For instance, on June 26, 1968, Congress- 
man Paul Rogers of Florida denounced 17 
sentences handed down in a 2 week period by 
District Courts here in cases where guns were 
used. Six of these cases were suspended, four 
were given light sentences under the Youth 
Corrections Act even though the criminals 
involved were 18, 19, 20 and 21 years of age. 
In a case of first degree murder the criminal 
was given a 1 year sentence. Judges who hand 
down such ridiculous sentences should be 
removed from office. The Bail Reform Act 
must be revised and drastically amended to 
keep the repeaters from committing new 
crimes, These are essential steps to make our 
streets and our homes safe for law-abiding 
citizens. In some states, judges hand down 
stiffer sentences for killing game out of sea- 
son than some D.C, judges give criminals in 
cases where guns are used. It is time to stop 
making excuses for criminals and to recog- 
nize crime for what it is, a plague of destruc- 
tion that knows no barrier of race, color, or 
creed or financial status. From 1960 to 1966, 
335 policemen in our Nation were killed, 322 
died by guns in the hands of criminals. 242 
Metropolitan Policemen have been assaulted 
this year in the District as compared to 193 
combined assaults on Metropolitan and Park 
Police last year. Nation wide last year, guns 
were used in more than 125,000 assaults, 
Tapes and robberies. 

The House wisely rejected the licensing 
and registration amendments which would 
have penalized law-abiding citizens. The 
amendment offered by Congressman McClory, 
for instance, called, in one section, for “im- 
prisonment not to exceed 2 years, or a fine 
not to exceed $2000. or both.” Another sec- 
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tion called for “imprisonment not to exceed 
5 years or a fine not to exceed $10,000. or 
both.” These were aimed at the law-abiding 
citizens. 

The D.C. City Council under Chairman 
John W. Hechinger, who sold guns in the 
Hechinger’s stores for many years, has 
adopted gun registration and licensing pro- 
visions which were rejected by the House of 
Representatives. The D.C. City Council’s new 
gun regulations provide penalties for failure 
to comply of $300, or 10 days in jail, or both. 
Is it realistic to expect such minor offenses 
to deter criminals from killing another po- 
liceman, from committing another rape or 
another robbery or another assault? The 
Washington Post, which generally favors the 
criminal and gives major headlines to every- 
one who attacks police, either verbally or by 
guns, and feels that it is white people and 
white policemen, and society in general and 
not the criminally-inclined individuals, who 
are responsible for crime, was predictably 
enthusiastic in its support of the farcical 
gun control regulations backed by Mr. Hech- 
inger and adopted at his insistence by the 
D.C. City Council. 

We hope this committee will take action 
against the Hechinger gun control regula- 
tions—now that the House of Representatives 
has decisively rejected the McClory amend- 
ment by a vote of 168 to 89, in view of the 
fact that the McClory amendment and Mr. 
Hechinger’s gun control regulations are 
aimed at the law-abiding citizen rather than 
the criminal. As the House of Representatives 
pointed out, criminals ignore such weak- 
kneed laws, The Supreme Court in the case 
of Haynes against the United States has en- 
couraged criminals to ignore the Hechinger- 
McClory approach by ordering that the de- 
fendant be released. The famous, or infamous 
opinion—depending on how you look at it, 
and whether you are a criminal or a law- 
abiding citizen—was written by Justice Har- 
lan and it declared “we hold that a proper 
claim of the constitutional privilege against 
self-incrimination provides a full defense to 
prosecutions either for failure to register a 
firearm under section 5841 or for possession 
of an unregistered firearm under section 
5851.” 

A sound constitutional basis does not exist 
for the D. C. Gun Control Regulations which 
Mr. Hechinger insisted on pushing through 
the D. C. City Council with the backing of 
the Washington Post which, in it’s editorial 
pages, is as hazy, uninformed, and heedless 
about basic constitutional provisions as 
Mr. Hechinger is. This committee should 
take a long hard look at the D. C. Gun Con- 
trol Regulations, with the Constitution in 
mind and particularly with Justice Harlan’s 
opinion in the case of Haynes against the 
United States in mind. 

Some of the things which policemen have 
to put up with when they go before courts 
in connection with cases in which they have 
made arrests are unbelievable. It is no bed 
of roses to be a policeman. The discourage- 
ments are great. The lack of support by the 
City Council under Mr. Hechinger and the 
Reverend Walter E. Fauntroy and Mrs. Polly 
Shackleton is growing day by day. We agree 
with Congressman B. F. Sisk that members 
of the D. C. City Council, “have not given 
effective, firm support and backing, I feel 
the members of the Police Department are 
entitled to.” In our discussions with mem- 
bers of the Policeman’s Association we be- 
lieve that this is the overwhelming view 
of the members of the police department, We 
support Congressman Sisk in calling for 
a thorough questioning of the members of 
the City Council by the House District Com- 
mittee. The former District Commissioners 
gave much more support to the police than 
the present D. O: Council. We think the 
D. C. City Council should be abolished and 
that the adoption by the Congress of the 
present plan for the District Government was 
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a sad mistake which the police are paying 
for with their lives. The situation is getting 
worse day by day. John of Phila- 
delphia, National President of the 137,000- 
member fraternal order of police has called 
for a national 2 day police walk out. Police 
leaders across the country and in the District 
of Columbia have become embittered by what 
they consider lack of support in dealing 
with crime and racial violence. Mr. Harring- 
ton's comment, that when police are being 
shot like fish in a barrel, it’s time we do 
something,” certainly applies in the District 
of Columbia. Bruce Terris, chairman of the 
Democratic Central Committee has called for 
the dismissal of Police Chief John B. Lay- 
ton. The Reverend Channing E. Phillips, D. 
C. Democratic National Committeeman wrote 
the resolution adopted by the Black United 
Front which declared that killing white po- 
liceman was “justifiable homicide.” We here- 
by request this committee as well as the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention to bring Bruce 
Terris and the Reverend Channing E. Phil- 
lips before them, by subpoena if 

to investigate completely the question of 
whether killing white policemen is “justifi- 
able homicide.” We think the members of 
the Metropolitan Police Department are en- 
titled to an answer to this question. The D. C. 
Police Wives Association will exert every ef- 
fort to bring these matters before the Cre- 
dential and Platform committees at the 
Democratic National Convention in Chicago, 
because we believe the American people are 
entitled to know where the Democratic party 
stands on the question as to whether it is 
“justifiable homicide” to kill white police- 
men. We have not been able to get an answer 
to this question from the D. C. City Council, 
although we tried several times. When we 
objected to our husbands being killed, and 
when we said, we would urge our husbands 
to go fishing if the D. O. City Council did 
not condemn the view that it was “justifi- 
able homicide” to kill white policemen, which 
had been adopted by the Black United Front 
and supported by the D. C. Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee, Mr. Hechinger denounced 
us as being as “incendiary” as the Black 
United Front. 

The Sunday Star in its letters column of 
July 28, 1968 performed a great public serv- 
ice in printing 3 letters on the Black United 
Front and the control of the police, which 
it is demanding. One of the letters pointed 
out that the policy of the control of the po- 
lice was first unveiled on October 22, 1967, 
by the Communist Party, U.S.A., in a posi- 
tion paper which declared: We believe that 
under all circumstances black people not 
only have the right but the responsibility to 
defend their persons, their homes and their 
community. And in line with this position we 
support the view that black people police 
their own community ... There can be no 
question of the right of black people in the 
United States to use violence to achieve 
change.” 

The letter in the Star went on to say: It is 
not surprising to find this line being echoed 
by the BUF, which has Stokely Carmichael 
as one of it’s leading members, or by Arthur 
Waskow, who only last year attracted atten- 
tion for his role in the ill-fated National 
Conference for New Politics convention in 
Chicago, That meeting was so dominated by 
the Communists and Black Power Extremists 
that its more naive and innocent partici- 
pants were nauseated.” 

The D.C. Democratic Central Committee 
is zeroing in on Chief of Police John B. Lay- 
ton and has called for his dismissal, as the 
first step in carrying out the policy an- 
nounced by the Communist Party last Octo- 
ber. We are very grateful indeed that the 
Senate of the United States, in adopting on 
Tuesday of this week, July 30, 1968 the 
$548.2 million district budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, gave its support to the 
report of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee which raised questions about the consti- 
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tutionality of a citizen “take-over” of the 
police department. The Senate report noted 
that the Constitution gives Congress” exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over the district” and that 
the Congress has conferred its powers over 
the police on the Mayor. The Senate report 
said these powers cannot legally be dele- 
gated to “private groups or individuals.” It 
added that it “would view with much con- 
cern any action on the part of any govern- 
mental officer or an employee encouraging or 
assisting any such group or person” to obtain 
control. 

This subcommittee will certainly want to 
give all the support it can to this view 
which has been so ably expressed in so time- 
ly a fashion by the Senate of the United 
States. 

We wish to commend all those individuals 
and groups who have rallied to the support 
of Police Chief John B. Layton. Among these 
are D.C. Republican National Committee- 
man Carl L. Shiply who attacked as “reverse 
racism and demagoguery” the demand that 
Chief Layton be dismissed which was voiced 
by Bruce Terris, “is a violation of the federal 
civil rights laws.“ Shipley pointed out that 
the demand for Chief Layton's dismissal dis- 
regards questions of merit and competence. 
Shipley added “it is regrettable that the 
Democratic chairman would explicit racial 
tensions and appeal to any of our citizens 
on the basis of race at a time when our 
business community is suffering serious 
losses as a result of the April riots and the 
Resurrection City episode in June.” 

We agree with Mr. Shipley and we feel 
confident that the fine citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who elected the members 
of the D.C. Democratic Central Committee 
on May 7, this year, did not vote for then, 
and do not favor now, the calculated, cruel 
and heartless attacks on the police and on 
Chief Layton which have their origin in the 
policy formulated and announced by the 
Communist party in its position paper of 
October 22, 1967. I would like to include as 
part of my remarks a column by Drew Pear- 
son published in the Washington Post 
July 31, 1968, entitled “FBI prepares Report 
on Black Militants” because of the light it 
sheds on the black militant movement in 
the United States today. 

We thank you for your consideration you 
have shown us this morning and we want you 
to know that we deeply appreciate the sym- 
pathetic understanding and support which 
the members of this committee and of the 
Congress, Democrats and Republicans alike 
have always given the Metropolitan Police 
Department of this great city. 

I would like to include, as part of my 
remarks, with your approval Mr. Chairman, 
an article from today’s Washington Post 
(Aug. 1) reporting that President Johnson 
regards Police Chief John B. Layton, very 
highly” and sees “no justification for the 
removal of Chief Layton.“ 

I would like also to include the tough 
statement by former vice president Nixon to 
the Republican Platform Committee in Mi- 
ami on crime. Mr. Nixon said, “it is too late 
for more commissions to study violence; it 
is time for government to stop it. We can 
not accept a wave of crime as the wave 
of the future.” 

Thank you very much. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 31, 
1968] 

THE WASHINGTON MeErry-Go-Rounp: FBI 
PREPARES REPORT ON BLACK MILITANTS 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The FBI has prepared & report on the un- 
derground black nationlist movement in the 
United States that may explain the sudden 
outbreak of violence in Cleveland. Under a 
Negro mayor, Carl Stokes, the city has been 
making great progress toward racial under- 
standing. A handful of black nationalists be- 
gan shooting police there last week who were 
merely towing away a parked car. 


| — 
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The report may also explain some of the 
moves by black militants in Washington, 

Finally, it gives a key to the tremendous 
upsurge in the popularity of George Wallace, 
who represents a latent American fascism 
whose answer to Negro violence is white 
violence. 

What the FBI has found in Washington is 
that black militants have worked out a plan 
to take over the Nation’s Capital. The mili- 
tants argue that Negroes are now in the ma- 
jority and that given home rule they can 
take over the city. 

At present, Washington is governed by a 
Negro mayor, Walter Washington, an able 
executive, who is supported by a city council, 
with five Negro and four white members. 
Mayor Washington is considered much too 
moderate by the black militants. They have 
worked out the following strategy, neighbor- 
hood by neighborhood. 

First, they will try to persuade the mod- 
erates to become militant, and if they fall, 
then bury them with frustration and harass- 
ment. When the moderates hold meet- 
ings, the strategy is to break up the meetings 
or to be so unreasonable that the moderates 
will have to disassociate themselves from the 
meetings. 

This was the explanation of the recent 
meeting to discuss neighborhood control of 
police, in an African Methodist Episcopal 
church where the black militants demanded 
that all whites leave. The whites present had 
been strong supporters of Negro progress. 
When they left, some moderate Negroes 
walked out with them. 

Stokely Carmichael sat quietly in a back 
row of the meeting. He had been one of the 
architects of the new strategy. Another was 
Chuck Stone, former assistant to Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell. Both militant and moderate 
Negroes are burnt up over the double stand- 
ard of ethical conduct in Congress, whereby 
Powell, a Negro, was expelled while no action 
is taken against white Congressmen who 
misbehave. 

This has caused far more resentment in 
the black world than Congressional leaders 
realize and appears to moderates to be a 
legitimate case against Congress. 

Carmichael has been laying low following 
his subversive statements in foreign coun- 
tries. He has been careful not to say any- 
thing publicly which would cause his arrest. 

His operations, however, have been very 
carefully followed by the Justice Department, 
including some of his talks with the late Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., who finally per- 
suaded Carmichael to stay out of the Poor 
People’s march. 

The Rev. Ralph David Abernathy seems 
more susceptible to Carmichael’s persuasion 
than was Dr. King. Shortly before the start 
of the Poor People’s march, Mr. Abernathy 
told the New York Times: “I love Stokely. 
He's a wonderful guy. I may disagree with 
individuals like him on strategy, but not on 
goals. All I know is that we will remain non- 
violent.” 

Carmichael’s real goal, however, is the over- 
throw of the United States government. He 
spelled this out last Aug. 18 in Hanoi at an 
Afro-American rally attended largely by 
North Vietnamese. 

“We are not reformists,” he said. We do not 
seek to reform, We do not wish to be part 
of the U.S. government, of its system. We 
are revolutionaries, We seek to change the 
imperialist system of the United States. We 
will be satisfied with nothing less. 

“We are comrades,” he told the North 
Vietnamese, because we seek to redeem hu- 
manity, because we seek to stop the greatest 
destroyer of humanity—the United States. 
When we succeed, and we will succeed, our 
blood, our lives would have been a little price 
to pay.” 

Probably Carmichael did not know that his 
words were picked up by powerful U.S. mon- 
Itors. What he does know, however, is that 
his words in Hanoi cannot be used to prose- 
cute him in the United States because the 
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Justice Department can get no witnesses 
from Communist countries, 

Back in the United States Stokely is being 
very careful not to repeat these remarks. 


MISS MARGARET A. KILGORE 
ELECTED PRESIDENT OF WOM- 
EN’S NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
gressional district has been honored 
with the election of a former resident 
as president of the Women’s National 
Press Club here in Washington. 

The club’s new president is Miss Mar- 
garet A. Kilgore, a respected congres- 
sional reporter for United Press Inter- 
national. Miss Kilgore is well known to 
the House of Representatives and highly 
regarded by the Congress. 

Miss Kilgore’s home is Westfield, N.Y., 
in my home county of Chautauqua. 

A recent article in the Jamestown, 
N.Y., Post Journal told of her election 
as president of the club. I am pleased 
to place this article, which appeared in 
the July 29, 1968, edition of the Post 
Journal in the Recorp at this point: 

WASHINGTON.—Miss Margaret A. Kilgore of 
Westfield has taken office as president of the 
Women’s National Press Club. 

Miss Kilgore is a Congressional reporter 
for United Press International, having served 
in the UPI Washington Bureau for the past 
five years. 

The daughter of Mrs. Harold T. Hall of 
Westfield and of La Jolla, Calif., she is a mem- 
ber of the family which owns the Dix chain 
of newspapers, radio and TV stations in 
Ohio. 

The Women’s National Press Club has a 
membership of more than 500 and is a vigor- 
ous competitor for the men-only National 
Press Club in capital political-social affairs. 

Like the men’s club, the women’s group 
provides a frequent forum for national and 
world leaders in politics, also those in the 
professions and the arts. Miss Kilgore has 
been active in club affairs, particularly the 
Congressional Dinner Committee of which 
she was chairman in 1966. She has been club 
secretary and a board member. 

Miss Kilgore joined UPI upon graduation 
from Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., and 
Syracuse University where she was a member 
of Delta Delta Delta social sorority. She 
worked in the UPI statehouse bureau at 
Columbus, Ohio, and Newark, N.J., and in 
1959 became head of the statehouse bureau 
at Trenton, N.J. 

She was the first woman to head that 
bureau and later became the first woman to 
be admitted to membership in the New Jer- 
sey Legislative Correspondents Association. 
She was also a member of the New Jersey 
Newspaperwomen’s Association. 

Miss Kilgore’s late stepfather, Harold T. 
Hall, was a former mayor of Westfield and 
treasurer of Growers Cooperative Grape Juice 
Co. 

Her stepbrother, Alfred H, Hall, is general 
manager of Growers and a member of the 
village board of trustees. With his brother, 
James T. Hall, they operate Concord Stables 
in Westfield. 

Her mother resides in the summer at 11 
Third St., Westfield, and winters at La Jolla, 
Calif., where she is on the staff of the Bis- 
hop’s School. 

A sister, Mrs. Norman C. Rice, lives in New 
York City. The four children were educated 
at Westfield Academy and Central School. 
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“T've traveled over much of the United 
States, Mexico and Europe and I still like 
Western New York best,” said Miss Kilgore. 

“I go back every chance I get, You have 
everything going for you: Nice people, lakes, 
hills, skiing, swimming, fishing, boating, golf, 
Chautauqua ... and, as I said, nice people. 

“I am delighted to see promotion of the 
area nationally. There should be more of it. 

“I used to tell people that I was ‘from 
Western New York, near Buffalo,’ because 1 
figured that they had never heard of the 
place. 

“Now, I just say: ‘I’m from Westfield, New 
York’, And you would be amazed at how 
many faces light up in recognition.” 


JOINT COMMISSION ON CORREC- 
TIONAL MANPOWER AND TRAIN- 
ING 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress is well aware that crime is fast be- 
coming our major domestic problem. 
Much of our time and energy has been 
devoted to discussion, analysis, and ac- 
tion on legislative proposals to combat 
crime and delinquency. Many of us, how- 
ever, are aware that we have only made 
a beginning, that much work lies ahead. 

One aspect of the problem has been 
particularly perplexing, not just for this 
generation, but for many generations. It 
is the problem of the repeat offender. As 
stated in the President’s Crime Commis- 
sion report last year: 

Arrest, court, and prison records furnish 
insistent testimony to the fact that these 
repeated offenders constitute the hard core 
of the crime problem 


Because of inadequate information it 
has been virtually impossible to arrive at 
a national statistic as to the rate of recid- 
ivism among those convicted of serious 
crime. Many experts set the rate of recid- 
ivism at about 50 percent—that is, at 
least half of those convicted of a serious 
crime in any one year will eventually be 
rearrested and convicted of another seri- 
ous crime. Specific studies in individual 
metropolitan areas suggest that this as- 
sessment is too low. A study made of 932 
felons convicted during 1964 and 1965 
in Washington, D.C., for example, showed 
that 80 percent of this group had prior 
records. More than half of them had six 
or more prior arrests, and 65 percent had 
previously been confined in some type of 
juvenile or adult institution. 

The sad and appalling fact is that our 
corrections system does not correct. 
Rather, it is little more than a revolving 
door through which criminals pass on 
their way into and out of society. 

Since almost every lawbreaker even- 
tually returns to society—either as a 
probationer, a parolee, or by completing 
his sentence—it is of critical importance 
in our attack on crime that we develop 
the means by which the correctional sys- 
tem and its diverse institutions can dra- 
matically improve their effectiveness. 

I am encouraged therefore to learn 
that searching inquiry into the correc- 
tional field, funded in part by Federal 
grants, is making significant progress 
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toward pinpointing the causes for failure 
of the corrections system. This inquiry is 
being carried on by the Joint Commis- 
sion on Correctional Manpower and 
Training, a nonprofit corporation com- 
prised of 96 national associations and 
organizations. The joint commission was 
directed to make a 3-year study of the 
corrections field and report its findings 
and recommendations to Congress by 
March, 1969. 

Thus far in its work-filled 2-year exist- 
ence, the joint commission has probed 
deeply into the functioning of the cor- 
rections field. Scientifically conducted 
national surveys; private seminars in 
which corrections practitioners and edu- 
cators have participated, and special 
consultant studies have produced a 
wealth of information never before 
available. 

Now, as the joint commission staff is 
engaged in analysis of the data, the raw 
material of this original research is be- 
ing given wide circulation in a series of 
publications entitled “Correctional Brief- 
ings.” This series provides new insights 
into the magnitude of the corrections 
problem, revealing the extent of, and 
some of the reasons for, the critical 
shortage of workers in the field; expos- 
ing the inadequacies of present univer- 
sity and college programs in preparing 
those desiring to enter the field; re- 
emphasizing the failure of traditional re- 
habilitation concepts and the resistance 
of many in the field to the use of new 
techniques which show promise of 
greater success. 

In a first-of-its-kind public opinion 
survey, the joint commission uncovered 
the intensity of public concern and fear 
over crime and recidivism and the fail- 
ure of the diverse elements of the cor- 
rections system to respond effectively to 
the challenge of lawlessness. During the 
joint commission’s recent annual meet- 
ing here in Washington, D.C., a major 
portion of the 2-day program was de- 
voted to review of these findings, and 
their implications for the future. In an 
effort to inform a broad cross-section of 
the American public, the joint commis- 
sion has circulated a newsletter report- 
ing on the highlights of that meeting. 
The first article in that newsletter, pub- 
lished in July 1968, provides an indica- 
tion of the intensity of public feeling that 
something must be done to stop the re- 
volving door of recidivism. Under unani- 
mous consent I place this article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as indicative of 
the important work the joint commission 
has undertaken. 

The article follows: 

HARRIS Says CORRECTIONS CAN BENEFIT FROM 
PUBLIC CONCERN OVER CRIME 

A sensitive analysis of the implications 
of public attitudes toward crime and cor- 
rections and a preliminary report on the 
attitudes and perceptions of correctional 
workers were presented by a nationally rec- 
ognized opinion researcher Louis Harris dur- 
ing the recent Joint Commission annual 
meeting. 

Mr. Harris augmented his survey findings 
on public attitudes (conducted in Novem- 
ber, 1967) by citing additional information 
r in later surveys performed by his 


m. 

In March, 1968 he said, 39% of the public 
felt ‘something was deeply wrong in Ameri- 
can society. But by June, this had risen to 
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66%, and 76% felt that our system of govern- 
ment is in deep trouble when candidates for 
office cannot campaign for fear of assassi- 
nation.” 

After briefly reviewing the findings of his 
Joint Commission survey on public atti- 
tudes, in which he found the public to be 
critical of the law enforcement and correc- 
tions systems, but unwilling to pay higher 
taxes to make improvements in corrections 
programs or approve use of such new tech- 
niques as Halfway Houses, Mr. Harris de- 
clared: 

“One must ask, are we prepared as a society 
to abridge violence or are we going to con- 
tinue to be abhorred, shocked and dis- 
mayed—always claiming it is someone else 
who is the violent transgressor ... It is 
obvious that crime and violence cannot be 
stamped out by law enforcement alone. The 
roots of crime lie in the community. Basically 
only the community can solve the crisis 
through public resolve to attack the underly- 
ing causes of crime: poverty, discrimination, 
broken homes, and mental illness. 

“The offender can be rehabilitated if the 
community will accept him and help him 
with severe problems of reintegration into 
open society,” Mr. Harris said. 

When the Harris firm did its study for the 
Joint Commission in November, 1967, he said, 
it was found that public apathy was the root 
cause for lack of positive action in the fields 
of law enforcement and improved corrections, 

“Now the public is bitter, alarmed and 
fighting mad,” he told the annual meeting. 
“Two political assassinations later, faced with 
rising crime, with 52% afraid to walk the 
streets at night, with raw nerve ends on the 
eve of another hot summer, one must ask: 
How much more, America, do we wait to gal- 
vanize our know-how into believing it can 
be done? Can we afford any longer for it to 
get worse before it gets better? 

“My own view is that it is possible for 
American society to blow apart at the seams. 
The late 60's are the turning point. The 
privilege of an affluent society allows us un- 
told options: including to survive or to per- 
ish . .. the time is now to connect pious 
wish with fulfilled act, knowledgeable under- 
standing with the sure remedy,” Mr. Harris 
declared. 

Preliminary findings of the survey con- 
ducted during April-May, 1968, in which per- 
ceptions and attitudes of 1,870 correctional 
personnel were sampled, revealed that the 
majority agree with the public and rate the 
system of criminal justice as no better than 
“somewhat effective.” 

“It is a strange situation where the public 
has relatively good knowledge and correc- 
tional personnel want community involve- 
ment, but the link of succeessful reentry 
fails. The time to strike is now. The jaws 
of consent are wide open, both inside and 
without.” 

Real job satisfaction for those in the cor- 
rections field is in seeing positive results of 
their work, through successful rehabilitation 
of offenders, They realize that corrections 
generally has not been highly successful and 
believe that more community-oriented pro- 
grams, more special treatment programs, bet- 
ter education and training of staff, and re- 
duced caseloads would improve effectiveness, 


DEPARTURE OF MARIO T. NOTO 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 
Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, his count- 
less friends and admirers in Washington, 


in Government and out, have mingled 
feelings at the departure of Mario T. 
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Noto, the Associate Commissioner of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
to accept the post of executive director 
of the Airport Security Council in New 
York. We rejoice in the challenging as- 
signment that has been given him, but 
we regret the loss of his splendid talents 
to the Government. From the day he en- 
tered on duty in July 1942 as a U.S. nat- 
uralization examiner until now, Com- 
missioner Noto has been a public servant 
of the highest order. With the exception 
of 3 years’ service with the Air Force in 
World War II, his whole career has been 
spent with the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service in increasingly respon- 
sible positions. Appointed Associate Com- 
missioner for Operations in February 
1962, he has been responsible for the 
operations and activities of approxi- 
mately 4,500 employees who carry out the 
patrol, investigative, inspection, and ad- 
judicative responsibilities of the Service. 
Since June 1963, the Commissioner has 
also served as consultant to the Secre- 
tary of State in matters relating to ex- 
changes and cultural presentations and 
student exchanges with other foreign 
countries, with particular emphasis upon 
Italy. 

Commissioner Noto has exercised his 
exacting duties with unflagging zeal, 
judgment, compassion, and integrity. He 
has been a most worthy representative 
of the United States in dealing with 
peoples from other nations, and he has 
reflected great credit upon our Nation. 

I commend Commissioner Noto for his 
brilliant record and I wish him continued 
success and achievement in his private 
career, 


LATIN AMERICA MAKES PROGRESS 
BUT U.S. CONGRESS MUST 
COMMITMENT TO ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Galo 
Plaza, Secretary General of the Organi- 
zation of American States has made some 
very important observations about prog- 
ress in five South American nations he 
has visited recently: Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 

In spite of the progress being made 
toward the goals of the Alliance for 
Progress, Secretary General Plaza sees 
signs of “a crisis of confidence among 
the Latin American nations about the 
willingness of the United States to honor 
its commitments under the Alliance for 
Progress.” 

We in the Congress must take seriously 
the observations of the Secretary Gen- 
eral and do our best in the future to con- 
tribute to sound development and growth 
in our hemisphere. 

I have unanimous consent to quote his 
remarks in full for the RECORD: 

On my recent trip I learned that there is 
an immense commitment in Latin America 
to the goals of the Alliance for Progress. The 
nations I visited are making heroic efforts 
to keep up the momentum of development, 
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by investing about nine dollars for each 
dollar of economic assistance received from 
abroad—every South American dollar repre- 
senting more human sweat and toil than the 
one received from the United States. 

As Secretary General, I am proud to cite 
this and some other examples of a deep com- 
mitment to the Alliance: 

Argentina is waging a successful struggle 
against inflation. 

Uruguay is making substantial long-term 
investments in its human resources, through 
educational, public health, and social wel- 
fare programs. 

Paraguay is intensifying its efforts to in- 
crease its food production through the utili- 
zation of modern and improved varieties of 
wheat and corn. With the assistance of the 
Inter-American Development Bank, Para- 
guay will soon put an impressive hydroelec- 
trical complex at Acaray into operation, 

Brazil is advancing dramatically in the 
field of regional development planning. In the 
impoverished Northeast, an area twice the 
size of Texas with more than 25 million peo- 
ple, Brazil has adopted a timetable calling 
for the completion of a factory a day over the 
period of a year. Through thoroughgoing 
university reform, Brazil plans to quadruple 
the number of students receiving a higher 
education over the next three years, making 
it possible for one million students to receive 
advanced education. 

Chile is moving ahead on all development 
fronts at once, and making the needed struc- 
tural changes in spite of inflation and the 
worst drought in a century. Drought losses 
over a 600-mile zone stretching north and 
south of Santiago have already cost the na- 
tion more than $100 million. 

In addition to these and other tangible 
signs of meeting national commitment, in 
every nation I found faith in the multi- 
national approach—working together 
toward a common market, the building of 
roads to span the continent, and shaping of 
political unity, The leaders and the peoples 
of these nations want a vigorous OAS, willing 
and able to support the great multilateral 
movements of our times. 

But in spite of this, I feel it my duty as 
Secretary General to report frankly certain 
danger signs. As I repeatedly said during my 
trip to South America, this OAS adminis- 
tration will attempt to reflect as accurately 
as possible the sentiments of the peoples and 
the leaders of the 22 nations now represented 
in the OAS in matters affecting their col- 
lective interest. 

First of all, there is a growing crisis of con- 
fidence among the Latin American nations 
about the willingness of the U.S. to honor its 
commitments under the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. This crisis has been precipitated by re- 
cent actions of the U.S. Congress in re- 
ducing Alliance appropriations, and by the 
widespread Latin American fear that Con- 
gress does not seem favorably disposed 
toward a further extension of the level of 
commitments made by the U.S. in signing 
the original Charter of Punta del Este and 
the Declaration of Presidents, 

And may I say that any further decline in 
international aid, coupled with already 
diminishing earnings that the Latin Ameri- 
can nations are realizing from their exports 
and heavy outlays by the world’s great pow- 
ers for armaments, which have the direct 
effect of diverting resources from the urgent 
business of development, could spell disaster. 

For there are signs that the peoples of Latin 
America, who have looked to the Alliance 
for salvation, are beginning to despair. Youth 
is growing restless and impatient at the 
growing gap between the have and have-not 
nations, in terms not only of income but also 
of scientific and technological advance. 

This is a time in which all of us must rally 
to the cause of the Alliance. The price of in- 
difference may well be disaster. 


August 2, 1968 
WHITHER AMERICA 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally a statement is called to my atten- 
tion that rings so clearly with the truth 
that I feel compelled to share it with my 
colleagues. Such a statement is the one 
given by Ernest L. Wilkinson, the distin- 
guished president of Brigham Young 
University, before the Kiwanis Club in 
Salt Lake City. 

Entitled “Whither America,” Mr. Wil- 
kinson points out: 


Democracy will have availed us little if in 
rescuing us from the despotism of kings, it 
hands us over to the tyranny of a majority 
who are willing to accept the shackles of a 
welfare state. 


Because it is thought provoking and 
inspiring; because it says so many things 
that have long needed to be said, I in- 
clude the text of Mr. Wilkinson’s speech 
as a part of my remarks, as follows: 

WHITHER AMERICA 


(Address to Kiwanis Club in Salt Lake City, 

by Ernest L. Wilkinson, Feb. 1, 1968) 

I speak today on my own responsibility as 
a citizen of a country I love and want to 
survive, and not as President of Brigham 
Young University. I come before you with 
a message so serious that in view of the limi- 
tations of time, I am going to forget the 
usual warming-up stories and get right to 
my message. I realize it may not be popular, 
but that is often the case with truth. I pro- 
pose to discuss with you the decline and, 
unless we abandon many of our present poli- 
cies, the fall of the American Republic. 

If that statement seems abrupt or shocking 
to you, may I remind you that as Benjamin 
Franklin was emerging from the Convention 
which brought forth our Constitution, some 
women tugged at his coat and asked him 
what had been proposed for the American 
people. He replied: “A Republic, if you can 
keep it.” 

Later on, the wise Franklin said that he 
thought the government they had given to 
the people would “likely . .. be well admin- 
istered for a course of years, but that it can 
only end in despotism, as other forms have 
done before it, when the people shall become 
so corrupted as to need despotic government.” 

A hundred years ago Lord Macaulay in 
writing to an American friend, predicted that 
in the mid-20th century (which is the period 
in which we are living) America would be 
plundered by vandals and Huns just as An- 
cient Rome was in the fifth century, A.D., but 
with this difference: in Rome’s time the 
vandals and Huns came from without; in 
our time they would come from within. He 
probably had in mind the theory of Professor 
Alexander Frazer Tytles, “That a democracy 
cannot exist as a permanent form of goy- 
ernment, It can only exist until the voters 
discover they can vote themselves largesse 
out of the public treasury. From that moment 
on, the majority always vote for the candi- 
date promising the most benefits from the 
treasury with the result that democracy al- 
ways collapses over a loose fiscal policy, to be 
followed by a dictatorship.” (Vital speeches 
eer ä Reagan, September 1, 1965, p. 

The great French soldier-statesman, de- 
Tocqueville, who after visiting America about 
130 years ago and studying what was then 
called our “Noble Experiment in Govern- 
ment,” wrote that if the time ever came when 
the people were permitted to vote themselves 
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monies out of the public treasury, self-gov- 
ernment by responsible men would become an 
impossibility (Democracy in America, Vol. 
I, p. 217. American Institutions and their 
Influences, p. 227). That time, gentlemen, is 
here, for our Supreme Court, by reversing 
over 150 of its prior decisions, now permits 
us, contrary to those decisions, and the intent 
of our Constitutional fathers, to appropriate 
money out of the public treasury for almost 
anything we want. 

Some weeks ago I heard an address by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, distinguished Editor of 
the Tulsa Tribune, in which he said that 
“while Uncle Sam now stands tall, he will 
not stand forever. Nations, like their in- 
habitants, are mortal. Some day the tide of 
history will leave us on the beach.“ 

Now, if you think these prophecies of 
Franklin, Macaulay, deTocqueville, Jones and 
others are too fatalistic, let me remind you 
that in the recorded history of our world we 
have had approximately 20 civilizations which 
have come and gone, and most of them have 
perished, not because of conquest from 
without but because of decay and demor- 
alization from within, and that this decay 
and demoralization has consisted in the peo- 
ple substituting the false God of Govern- 
ment for individual effort and individual re- 
sponsibility. In short, it occurred in each 
civilization when a large segment of the peo- 
ple came to believe that instead of relying 
on themselves for their living, they could 
live off the government. 

Further, if you think what I say is too 
partisan and too critical of our National 
Administration, let me say that I was a 
Democrat a good part of my life and would 
still vote for some Democrats. In the words 
of a Southern editor, my justification for 
speaking forth boldly is that: “Things have 
come to a hell of a pass, if a man can’t 
wallop his own Jackass.” 

I should add, however, that what I shall 
say is not directed solely against policies of 
the Democratic Party, for in the tempting 
quest for votes, rather than a search for what 
is right, the Republican Party has at times 
also contributed to our present critical 
crisis. I intend to predicate my remarks on 
principle rather than party. I will, therefore, 
quote largely from those who have been 
recognized leaders of the Democratic Party. 

In the short time at my disposal I pro- 
pose to outline: 

1. The political and economic philosophy 
which created the American Republic and 
has made this nation the greatest in the 
world; 

2. The political and economic philosophy 
which is changing it into a welfare state 
and which will, unless changed, cause its 
downfall; and 

8. Reforms that are indispensable if we are 
to survive as a free people. 

This country was founded on the corner- 
stone of individual liberty and personal 
responsibility. You cannot have one with- 
out the other. Realizing this, our Consti- 
tutional Fathers set up a government dedi- 
cated to the proposition that we as individ- 
uals are to provide for our own welfare and 
not be dominated by or dependent on gov- 
ernment. 

Their dislike of government domination 
was expressed by none other than George 
Washington, the father of our country, in 
these words: “Government is not reason, it 
is not eloquence—it is a force. Like fire, it 
is a dangerous servant and a fearful master.” 

James Madison, a Democrat, the main fa- 
ther of our Constitution, in explaining its 
safeguards against the loss of liberty, warned 
us of the peril of our own time in these 
words: “I believe there are more instances 
of the abridgement of the freedom of the 
people by gradual and silent encroachment 
of those in power than by violent and sud- 
den usurpations.” 

Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, and founder 
of the Democratic Party, advised us not only 
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that the government governs best which 
governs least, but warned against the 
dangerous situation which haunts us today. 
He said: “I place economy among the first 
and most important virtues, and public debt 
as the greatest of dangers to be feared... . 
To preserve our independence, we must not 
let our rulers load us with perpetual debt. 
We must make our choice between economy 
and liberty, or profusion and servitude... . 
If we run into such debts ... we must be 
taxed in our meat and drink, in our neces- 
sitles and our comforts, in our labors and our 
amusements, ... If we can prevent the gov- 
ernment from wasting the labors of the peo- 
ple, under the pretense of caring for them, 
they will be happy.” 

Grover Cleveland, another Democrat, when 
he was presented with a legislative bill pro- 
viding for a very modest federal gift of a 
small packet of seeds to farmers, vetoed it 
on the ground that “though the people should 
support the government, the government 
should not support the people.” 

Woodrow Wilson, the last of our Constitu- 
tional Democratic Presidents, warned us that 
“the history of liberty is the history of 
limitations of governmental power, not the 
increases of it.” Therefore, he never wanted 
to see the little red schoolhouse subordinated 
to the political thinking of Washington; nor 
did he, in his own language, “want a group 
of experts sitting behind closed doors in 
Washington, trying to pray Providence to the 
American people.” 

The same philosophy was expressed by 
Herbert Hoover when he said: “Freedom 
conceives that the mind and spirit of man 
can be free only if he be free to pattern his 
own life, to develop his own talents, free to 
earn, to spend, to save, to acquire property 
as the security of his old age and his family.” 

Even Franklin Delano Roosevelt, before 
he became President, recognized and ap- 
plauded the limitations on our federal gov- 
erment that our Constitutional Fathers in- 
tended. As Governor of New York he publicly 
declared: 

“The Constitution of the United States 
gives Congress no power to legislate in the 
matter of a great number of vital problems 
of government, such as the conduct of public 
utilities, of banks, of insurance, of business, 
of agriculture, of education, of social wel- 
fare, and of a dozen other important fea- 
tures. Washington must never be permitted 
to interfere in these avenues of our affairs.” 

And more recently, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
in somewhat the same language of George 
Washington, concluded: “Every step we take 
toward making the State the caretaker of our 
lives, by that much we move toward making 
the State our master.” 

Finally, as late as 1950, a Senator from 
Massachusetts by the name of John F. Ken- 
nedy (Boston Post, April 23, 1950) expressed 
the American ideal in these words: 

“The scarlet thread running through the 
thoughts and actions of people all over the 
world is the delegation of great problems 
to the all-absorbing leviathan—the state ... 
Every time that we try to lift a problem to 
the government, to the same extent we are 
sacrificing the liberties of people.” 

The same philosophy was expressed by 
President Kennedy in his inaugural address 
when he said: “Ask not what your country 
can do for you—ask what you can for your 
country.” 

Until the advent of the New Deal in 1932, 
this political philosophy of freedom from 
government was uniformly followed by all 
presidents, regardless of party. The one great 
exception was the enactment of the grad- 
uated income tax law in 1913, which is the 
most significant legislation of this century. 
It came into being only by virtue of a Con- 
stitutional amendment, the Supreme Court 
having held that such a concept was uncon- 
stitutional. And even then, a review of the 
debates in Congress shows, that the propo- 
nents of the income tax law were laboring 
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under the honest delusion that in peace time 
the tax would not exceed 2 percent, but in 
times of war it might “soar” to 5 percent. 
Instead, it has now pyramided to extremes 
beyond the wildest dreams ever envisioned 
by Karl Marx in his Communist Manifesto, 
having pyramided until the recent tax cut to 
91 percent for the federal income tax alone, 
and still stands at 70 percent. While the 
income amendment did not in itself change 
the function and scope of our government, it 
nevertheless gave Congress such a new, vast 
and dangerous taxing power, that Congress 
now finances programs which have changed 
the original scope and purpose of our govern- 
ment, 

With his New Deal program, President 
Roosevelt, for instance, and despite his pre- 
election promise that he would never permit 
Washington to interfere in certain “avenues 
of our affairs,” had the government invade 
every one of them; namely, public utilities, 
banks, business, agriculture, education, so- 
cial welfare as well as many others. 

And, immediately after President Ken- 
nedy’s inaugural address in which he urged 
that we not ask what the country can do 
for us, he proposed a long list of governmen- 
tal programs all designed, not to see what 
we can do for our government, but what our 
government can do for us. 

I have time to enumerate only a few ot 
them; such as a massive and expensive pro- 
gram of federal aid to education, to so-called 
“depressed areas,” medicare through Social 
Security, a broad, new federal housing pro- 
gram; a new cabinet post for federal urban 
housing; a vigorous policy of government 
intervention and unconcealed bias in labor- 
management disputes, public power in pref- 
erence to private power, which pays the taxes; 
a fantastically irresponsible agricultural pro- 
gram providing government control over the 
farmer, while still offering him the juicy bribe 
of price supports, and dozens of other so- 
called welfare plans. 

While President Kennedy was unsuccessful 
in persuading Congress to pass most of these 
socialistic measures, his successor, President 
Johnson, has prevailed upon Congress to pass 
practically all of them, together with others, 
so that today we have joined most other 
socialistic governments and have largely 
turned our backs on the Republic of our 
fathers which was founded upon personal 
liberty and individual responsibility. 

If you think I am too harsh in character- 
izing our government as a socialistic or wel- 
fare state, let me quote from the President’s 
own words in 1964, stating what he intended 
to do if elected President, I quote him word 
for word: 

“We are going to take all the money we 
think is unnecessarily being spent, and take 
it from the ‘haves’ and give it to the ‘have 
nots’.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 
2, p. 2311, White House Speech of Jan. 15, 
1964.) 

Let me contrast this philosophy with the 
immortal words of Abraham Lincoln who 
said: 

“Any society that takes away from those 
most capable and gives to those least capa- 
ble will perish.” 

These two statements bring into sharp 
contrast the self-reliant political philosophy 
that made us a great nation and which 
caused us to be revered throughout the 
world, and the welfare state which is fast 
destroying our Republican form of govern- 
ment (a government in which even the 
majority were restricted by Constitutional 
limitations). Oh, I know that politicians of 
both parties in Washington continually 
foam at the mouth in favor of free enter- 
prise, but at the same time they continu- 
ously vote for Santa Claus. 

In the words of Dean Inge: “History seems 
to show that the powers of evil have won 
their greatest triumphs by capturing the or- 
ganizations which were formed to defeat 
them, and that when the devil has thus 
changed the contents of the bottles, he never 
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alters the labels. The fort may have been 
captured by the enemy, but it still flies the 
flag of its defender.” (As quoted by Admiral 
Ben Moreel, November 22, 1963, Found in 
Prophets, Principles, and National Survival, 
Jerreld L. Newquist, p. 339.) 

The new cancer of thinking that the gov- 
ernment exists to guarantee our economic 
welfare has developed the tendency of nearly 
all segments of our economy to run to the 
government for help every time they are in 
need, In the words of Admiral Ben Moreel: 

“Each person denounces special privilege 
and government largesse—when the other 
fellow gets it. But when his own interests 
are involved, he rationalizes his project as 
being for the general welfare. 

“Businessmen look for government sub- 
sidies or loans when we cannot obtain funds 
from private sources. The farmer demands a 
guaranteed income, subsidized electricity, ir- 
rigation, and tools. The doctor is opposed to 
these socialistic measures and to socialized 
medicine, but wants subsidized training, 
research, and laboratories.” 

And, since some of the doctors are now 
getting fat on medicare they now no longer 
oppose it. Union officials want nearly every 
large company prosecuted for violation of 
anti-trust laws but want their unions to 
have complete immunity from the same laws. 

“The educator points out the deplorable 
lowering of moral standards which results 
when a person is deprived of the respon- 
sibility for his own welfare—and then asks 
for free tuition for his students and large 
grants to his university.” (Admiral Ben 
Moreel.) 

I submit that if the hippies, beatniks, so- 
phisticated intellectuals having no moral 
criteria and other irresponsible malcontents 
had to pay for their education instead of it 
being paid for by you and me, there wouldn't 
be as many sit-ins, lie-downs, sleep-ins, drop- 
outs, flunk-outs, student riots, and univer- 
sity revolutions as there are today. 

Again, in the words of Admiral Ben Moreel: 

“If we were to take a man’s belongings 
by stealth or violence, it would be theft— 
an immoral act for which the law would pun- 
ish us. But by some strange mental process 
we have rationalized a code of ethics which 
provides that if we vote away a portion of 
another man’s property and use it for the 
special benefit of ourselves or others, we 
have merely to call it ‘promoting the general 
welfare’ in order to remove all taint of dis- 
honesty . . . The Welfare State is just this 
kind of thing written large, and yet there 
are some who would excuse the immorality 
of these political redistributions of property 
on the ground that they are legal!” 

What has happened to our country as a 
result of this complete change of political 
philosophy? My limited time will permit me 
to mention only a few of the changes. 

Let me start with the growth in the num- 
ber of governmental employees. 

1, You will recall that one of the com- 
plaints of those who wrote the Declaration 
of Independence was that His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment had: “sent hither swarms of officers 
to harass our people, and to eat out their 
substance.” May I now suggest that King 
George was a “piker” compared with the 
number of government employees we have 
today. 

In the first half of this century federal 
employment increased ten times while the 
population only doubled. There are some, 
however, who claim that in terms of recent 
growth in population, or the gross national 
product, the percentage of growth in the 
number of employees has ended. This is sim- 
ply not the fact. Although between 1955 and 
1965 employment in the Defense Depart- 
ment did decline by 18 percent, employment 
in the rest of the executive establishment 
jumped 31 percent. Since then it has been 
increasing faster than ever. 

And, when we classify federal, state and 
local employees together we arrive at the 
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alarming fact that total governmental em- 
ployment jumped 46 percent over the past 
ten years while U.S. population grew only 
18 percent, and private employment 16 per- 
cent. In other words, governmental employ- 
ment grew three times faster than popula- 
tion growth. In 1955 there was one person on 
the public payroll for every 8.1 in private 
employment; by 1965 the ratio was down to 
one to 6.2 and still falling. Over 40 million 
Americans now get checks directly or indi- 
rectly from our Federal Government. 

2. Let me go next to the spending record 
of our government. One of the great au- 
thorities in this country on governmental 
expenditures is Dr. Roger Freeman of the 
Hoover Institute for War, Revolution and 
Peace. 

He points out that whereas it required 
160 years—from 1789 to 1949—for federal ex- 
penditures for civilian purposes to reach a 
level of $10 billion, it took only another 
seventeen years, to fiscal 1966, to lift them 
from $10 billion to over $54 billion. On a 
per capita, constant dollar basis, govern- 
mental spending (federal, state, local) for 
domestic purposes, grew at three times the 
rate of personal consumption between 1954 
and 1964. 

And, if you analyze the President's budget 
proposal to the present Congress for 1968, 
you will find that governmental expendi- 
tures for other than national defense and 
the war in Vietnam, now exceeds $100 billion 
dollars. 

3. Let me go next to the cost of govern- 
ment, which is one of the most alarming 
events in our present culture. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt came into power the budget 
of our country was only $5 billion. On the 
basis of the President’s budget it is now 
$186 billion. This represents an increase of 
over 100 percent per year on the 1932 base 
since Roosevelt was elected President. 

Dr. Colin Clark, a celebrated Australian 
economist, has pointed out that socialism is 
inevitable in any country which, over a sub- 
stantial period of time, takes 25 percent or 
more of the national income. 

Well, at the present time our total govern- 
mental expenditures (federal, state and local) 
are in excess of 40 percent of the national 
income. And let me point out that this com- 
parison is in the first place a socialistic 
concept for its assumes the government can 
take everything you have; unfortunately, in 
a welfare state it can. 

4. This leads me to a discussion of our 
public debt. Since President Roosevelt came 
to power (and he ran on a platform which 
promised to reduce our national debt) our 
national debt has increased from $16 billion 
to an admitted $350 billion. This is the 
amount presently owed by the United States 
to creditors. If to this be added accrued 
liabilities payable in the future for services 
already rendered or goods already delivered, 
our real indebtedness exceeds $1 trillion. I 
repeat—4$1 trillion. I give this on the author- 
ity of Honorable Maurice Stans, Director of 
the Budget in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, and Honorable Otto E. Passman, a 
Democrat, who is Chairman of the House 
Sub-Committee in charge of Foreign Appro- 
priations. This represents a terrible and 
tragic average indebtedness of over $5,000 for 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States. We now pay more interest on our na- 
tional debt each year than it took to com- 
pletely run our government in 1932. Should 
we now get into a global war, with this debt 
already in existence, it is not at all unlikely 
that national bankruptcy would be in- 
evitable. 

5. Now let’s look at our public welfare pro- 
grams. Some years ago the Federal Congress 
and the State Legislatures were promised 
that if we had an increased number of social 
workers we could “get people off the welfare 
rolls.” So we appropriated huge sums for 
additional staff. But since then, although the 
number of all families with a cash income 
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under $3,000 (in constant 1964 dollars) fell 
from 27 percent to 18 percent, the number 
of children on the Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children rolls doubled. The sad 
story is that every time we have instituted 
new welfare programs (and we now have hun- 
dreds of them), the number on public relief 
has shockingly increased so that today, in an 
era of so-called unprecedented prosperity, we 
have 7,800,000 people on public relief—more 
than the entire population of Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma. 

Every increase in welfare has been ac- 
companied by an increase in discontent. 
Even those who are the beneficiaries general- 
ly have a complete contempt for the Great 
Society, as witness the fact that over 100 
American cities have been the scenes of riots 
and revolutions. 

In 1965, Cecil Moore, a Negro lawyer and 
head of the NAACP in Philadelphia, wrote 
for the Reader's Digest: 

“Go down into the area of my city where 
most of the relief people live. Hardly uny- 
one there has any pride in himself. That's 
what public assistance has done for them. To 
me, relief is a self-perpetuating degradation, 
the worst thing that could have happened 
to my race.” (Why the Dole Doesn’t Work, 
Reader’s Digest, March, 1965, p. 83) 

Disrespect for our social institutions is 
even expressed by an abuse of dress, drugs 
and drivel, as in the case of the “hippy.” 
I assume you have all heard Governor 
Reagan's definition of this modern example 
of our affluent welfare state—the hippy. He 
Says it is a person who has “hair like Tarzan; 
walks like Jane, and smells like Cheeta.” He 
carries a sign, “Make love, not war” and ap- 
pears to be incapable of either. 

To repeat a comparison made by Paul 
Harvey—back in the twenties or thirties the 
Big Rock Candy Mountain was a hobo’s 
dream of paradise, which promised: 


“Free lunches, free handouts in bunches, 
And milk and honey, 
Where a bum can stay for many a day 
And he won't need any money.” 


Did you ever hear that? I hear it every 
time I listen to the President give an ad- 
dress on the State of the Union. The only dif- 
ference is the price tag for the taxpayer is 
much higher now and the recipient gets not 
only milk and honey, but cigarettes, medi- 
care, social security, television and the “pill.” 
Upton Sinclair with his $30 a week and his 
compatriots Dr. Townsend and George Mc- 
Lain were pikers compared to what the gov- 
ernment now does. 

6. Let's look at our Agricultural Policies. 
“At the rate we are going,” says Freeman, 
“the U.S. government will, within a few 
years, have poured the astronomical sum of 
$100 billion into farm price supports. But 
we are farther from a solution than ever and 
in spite of all attempts at control, had an- 
other record farm crop last year. Suggestions 
by the country’s largest farm organization 
that government prepare to get out of the 
program and ease into a free market are 
being cold shouldered.” 

7. Let me go next to Social Security. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Freeman, When the Social 
Security Act was proposed, thirty years ago, 
Congress and the public were told that old 
age and survivors and unemployment insur- 
ance would slowly but surely diminish the 
need for the dole (whose ill effects Presi- 
dent Roosevelt decried), and it would reduce 
crime and juvenile delinquency, illegitimacy, 
family break-up and numerous other social 
ills. Coverage and benefits were later ex- 
panded several times, disability insurance 
was added, but public assistance rolls kept 
growing at a rapid rate through periods of 
rising income—as did the rates of crime, 
juvenile delinquency, illegitimacy, desertion 
and the other evils which the welfare pro- 
grams were supposed to cure or at least im- 
prove.” 

8. The Urban Renewal Program is another 
example of our welfare state. In a speech on 
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May 27, 1962, New York Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner, one of the leading liberals and pro- 
ponents of Federal spending, made this pub- 
lic confession: 

“Once upon a time, we thought that if 
we could just bulldoze the slums and build 
shiny new public housing for low-income 
people, all social problems involving these 
people would virtually disappear. This has 
turned out to be not so. 

“Once we thought that if we built enough 
playground and other recreational facilities, 
juvenile delinquency would disappear. This 
turned out to be not so. 

“Once we thought that having discovered 
a magic bullet to kill the micro-organisms 
that cause venereal disease, we had con- 
quered venereal disease. That turned out to 
be not so. 

“In these and many other instances, we 
solved one problem and uncovered two 
others.” 

In commenting on this Roger Freeman 
says, “Too often, well-intentioned govern- 
mental action did not just uncover two new 
problems for one old one. It created them.” 

9. Let us now notice the slum clearance 
program. According to Dr. Freeman, “In its 
13 years it destroyed more than four times 
as many dwellings as it constructed. More- 
over, nine out of every ten of the new apart- 
ments were beyond the reach of the poverty 
families whose housing had been torn down. 
Civil rights groups now call it the Negro 
Removal Program.” It is clear “it should be 
abolished because the promises held out for 
it proved to be a mirage, and the job could 
more effectively be done by private action.” 

10. Now let’s look at the anti-poverty pro- 
grams. The elimination of poverty is a noble 
but certainly not a new idea. Our forefathers 
struggled with it from the beginning and 
many of us have carried on the battle. But, 
in the words of Roger Freeman: . the 
theory that underlies the present federal 
programs is that poverty is a deficiency 
which is bound to perpetuate itself through 
generations unless eradicated by govern- 
mental action of the type now being 
initiated. If that hypothesis were true, most 
of America’s 200 million residents would 
still be poor, ignorant and unemployed, as 
their ancestors were when they landed on 
these shores. The American record suggests 
that the condition of poverty is not so much 
a cause but a result, and that it can best be 
remedied—in cases where it can be reme- 
died by the individual.” 

In Detroit over $200 million was spent on 
the anti-poverty program. The recipients ex- 
pressed their gratitude by destroying prop- 
erty worth from $200 million to $500 million. 

I merely remind you that the Master in 
his majestic wisdom informed us that the 
poor will always be with us. I do not be- 
lieve that our political leaders have the su- 
perior wisdom to create a society which the 
Savior of the world himself said could not 
be created. Of course, we want to eliminate 
as much of poverty as we can but the solu- 
tion is that of individual effort, not govern- 
mental “handouts.” In the words of a 
modern slogan: “I fight poverty—I work!” 
CAUSE OF FAILURE OF GOVERNMENTAL PROGRAMS 

Now, why is it that these huge govern- 
mental spending programs are not success- 
ful? The reason is so simple that it general- 
ly escapes our notice. The reason, in the 
words of Roger Freeman, is that: 

“There is no limit to human wants or de- 
sires.” 

But in a private economy we can only have 
what we pay for; in a governmental economy, 
on the other hand, we live under the delu- 
sion that public services and goods “come 
‘for free’ with the cost borne by somebody 
else or by that distant abstraction, ‘the gov- 
ernment’, And as long as services or goods 
can be had gratis or below cost, demand will 
always exceed supply,” and the government 
will never be able to keep up with the de- 
mand. 
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The sad part also is that these huge spend- 
ing programs can seldom be remedied or 
terminated. 

A faulty governmental program that does 
not involve the spending of huge amounts 
is remediable. 

“We repeal the law, as we did in the case 
of prohibition. But when a program involves 
the expenditures of large sums of money, and 
we get an army on the public payroll, it is 
extremely difficult to repeal it. According to 
their advocates, there is nothing ever wrong 
with a public program that could not be cor- 
rected by doubling appropriations and staff, 
extending its coverage and boosting salaries.” 
(Roger Freeman) 

According to Jenkins Lloyd Jones, it is the 
theory of the liberals— 

“That the cure for crime is better schools. 

“And more public housing. 

“And a more equitable racial mix to be 
achieved by integrating neighborhoods and 
crosshauling children. 

“And giant infusions of federal money into 
so-called depressed areas. 

“And persuading the drop-outs to stay in. 

“And hiring only those cops who will 
promise to behave like benevolent big 
brothers. 

“And more relief and more social workers 
and more youth clubs. 

“Oh, yes, and because a number of dope 
addicts have robbed in order to find money 
to support their habit, it has been seriously 
suggested that the government supply the 
drugs free so that its users may float around 
the streets in narcotic euphoria, paid for by 
the squares who work.” 

Editor Jones then points out that in the 
past five years the population of the United 
States has risen eight percent; that during 
the same time despite all our welfare pro- 
grams “the incidence of major crime in 
America has gone up 40 percent,” or 5 times 
the increase in population. The number of 
serious offenses committed against American 
citizens last year was around 2% million. Last 
year you had one chance in 70 of being mur- 
dered, maimed or robbed; whereas you had 
only one chance in 100 of dying from all 
causes, including accidents. 

It has now been reported that bank rob- 
beries for the first 9 months of last year in- 
creased 40 percent over the year before—in 
one year. 

After giving these comparisons, Editor 
Jones raised these questions: Now if poverty 
is the root of crime, how does it happen that 
crime has increased most rapidly in a period 
in which the general per capita income has 
increased more rapidly?” (I suggest that 
crime, and especially juvenile delinquency, 
seem to flourish more in our so-called af- 
fluent society where our youngsters are not 
permitted to work, than it did in days of so- 
called poverty where they, as most of us here, 
had to work.) 

“If ignorance is the root of crime, why does 
the crime rate rise at a time when there has 
never been so much free schooling and trade 
training offered and when the national index 
of illiteracy is at its all-time low? 

“If lack of social services and relief are re- 
sponsible, how does it happen that crime is 
most out-of-hand in those cities filled with 
recent migrants from rural areas who were 
attracted to those cities for the plain reason 
that work was no longer necessary and relief 
was available to all?” 

Editor Jones concludes that: “There are 
deeper reasons for this national malaise than 
can be cured by the simple outpouring of 
more public funds. And it is time that people 
of good will and intelligence recognized that, 
unless the rewards for gross irresponsibility 
can be diminished and unless the wages of 
sin can be cut, the overwhelming majority of 
law-abiding Americans of all races are going 
to be increasingly victimized by the unprin- 
cipled and vicious minority.” (Taken from an 
article by Jenkin Lloyd Jones appearing in 
Deseret News of August 10, 1957.) 
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I submit that it is time the Supreme Court 
began to give the same consideration to the 
victims as it does to the vicious. 

Now I don’t say that all social legislation 
has been bad, but I do say that in attempt- 
ing to improve society by substituting the 
false God of Government for the supreme 
power of individual effort we have substi- 
tuted the welfare state for our individual 
responsibility and God-given freedom, and 
that this is the path that has meant the 
end of about twenty civilizations in the past. 

Well, then, what is the remedy? To me the 
answer is obvious. As I see it, it is merely 
that of moral and political repentance, and 
the assumption of individual responsibility. 
And that has to be done by you and me— 
and by others in every hamlet of this coun- 
try, and by both political parties. 

As to political repentance, I summon as 
my witnesses the first and the last great 
leaders of the Democratic Party, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Woodrow Wilson. Others since 
Wilson’s days have claimed to be Democrats, 
but Wilson was the last to follow the philoso- 
phy of our Constitutional Fathers. And even 
in his time the seeds of socialism were 
germinating. 

Thomas Jefferson gave us the great politi- 
eal concept that a nation governs best which 
governs least. Oh—how far we have aban- 
doned that philosophy today. And the party 
which he founded, but which has apostatized 
from his faith, makes a mockery of his name 
by having Jefferson Day Dinners. 

Woodrow Wilson, in addition to pointing 
out that the history of liberty is “the his- 
tory of limitations of governmental power, 
not the increases of it” also observed that 
the things that had made America great 
were not the things which it did under com- 
pulsion of law, but of its own volition. 

He further stated: “When we resist the con- 
centration of power, we are resisting the 
powers of death because concentration of 
power is what always precedes the destruc- 
tion of human liberties.” 

The great Frenchman, Alexis deTocque- 
ville, who came to America in the 1830's to 
study what was then described as a “noble 
experiment” in government, summarized his 
findings as to the existing and the future 
status of America in the following words: 

“I sought for the greatness and genius of 
America in her commodious harbors and her 
ample rivers, and it was not there; in her 
fertile fields and boundless prairies, and it 
was not there; in her rich mines and her 
vast world commerce, and it was not there. 
Not until I went to the churches of America 
and heard her pulpits aflame with righteous- 
ness did I understand the secret of her genius 
and power. America is great because she is 
good, and if America ever ceases to be good, 
America will cease to be great.” 

My prayer at this time for you and all of 
America (and I do not have time to properly 
brief it) is that through a return to faith 
in God, restored confidence in the supreme 
worth of individual effort, and a greater de- 
votion to our Constitution, America may con- 
tinue to offer the same blessings of liberty 
and opportunity to our posterity as it gave 
to our immigrant forefathers, and to our- 
selves. Democracy will have availed us little 
if in rescuing us from the despotism of kings 
it hands us over to the tyranny of a ma- 
jority who are willing to accept the shackles 
of a welfare state. 


POST-VIETNAM BUDGET 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 


one of the most pressing demands facing 
our Nation is that of stretching our re- 
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sources to meet our needs, both at home 
and abroad. It is also vitally important 
that we give careful consideration to the 
financing of national priorities at the 
end of the Vietnam war, and especially 
to the question of whether the transi- 
tion to a peace budget will make more 
money available for domestic programs. 

In a provocative article which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor, 
Richard L. Strout previews the post-Viet- 
nam budget and describes two predomi- 
nant schools of thought on its composi- 
tion—one hopeful that defense spending 
will be cut back and domestic spending 
increased, and one foreseeing no siz- 
able reduction in defense expenditures. 
Among those who fear that the military- 
industrial complex will claim all the cash 
benefit: from peace in Vietnam is my 
friend and colleague, the Honorable 
Henry S. Reuss. Mr. Reuss is a bold and 
imaginative thinker whose solution to the 
problem of reordering our national pri- 
orities when the Vietnam war ends is 
brought out in the article. I should like 
to bring this article to the attention of 
my colleagues, and I place it in the 
Recorp at this time: 

Post-VIETNAM BUDGET WEIGHED 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

WasuHINGTON.—There are two views of fi- 
nancing national priorities if and when the 
Vietnam war ends. 

Put in budget terms, one of them goes like 
this: 

Billions 
Saved by Vietnam peace, yearly $23 
Automatic increase, U.S. revenue, yearly. 12 
Total extra for urgent domestic needs... 35 


The foregoing looks fine on paper. 

Every year the expanding United States 
economy just naturally puts $12 billion more 
into the Treasury, the hopeful argue, if pres- 
ent taxes are unchanged. 

Furthermore, American military expendi- 
tures have risen from $50 billion annually in 
1965 to $83 billion today. Surely, the hopeful 
here say, these Pentagon costs could be cut 
back to $60 billion if the $30 billion-a-year 
Vietnam cost is eliminated and even if some 
new weapons were required. 

If accurate these figures mean a fine, big 
bankroll for financing vitally needed domes- 
tic programs. 

SAVINGS RIDICULED 


Not so! says another Washington school. 

The second viewpoint is far less cheerful. 
Pentagon costs are going to increase greatly 
over the next few years, they argue. Half the 
United States budget goes to defense costs 
now and the proportion is likely to continue, 
war or no war. 

Furthermore, the new 10 percent surtax is 
temporary, they point out. Take that away 
and the Treasury will splash into red ink 
again. 

Here's the situation as the second school 
sees it: 


Billions 

New Pentagon costs (funded over years) : 
Antiballistic-missile system 840 
Air Force: new strategic bomber 8 
F-12 interceptor (2,200 m.p.h. Te a 6 
New Pentagon costs alone 54 


Lost by ending 10 percent surtax 


The spokesmen for the second school don’t 
try to put these figures into an exact annual 
budget. But what they say in effect is: “Sav- 
ings from ending the Vietnam war? Ha! 
There aren't going to be any savings!” 

Now come Rep. Henry S. Reuss (D) of Wis- 
consin of the Point Economic Committee, 
and Dr. Arthur F. r 
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dent Eisenhower’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, 1953-1956, who declare in so many 
words that what General Eisenhower called 
“the military-industrial complex” must be 
curbed. 

Both authorities anticipate that cash ben- 
efits from peace in Vietnam will be less than 
expected, and that something must be done 
lest the Pentagon take it all. Mr. Reuss 
wants present tax loopholes stopped, for one 
thing. 

A speech by Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury Joseph W. Barr, made in Los Angeles 
June 25, gives a bleak prospect: 

“If the Defense Department is to main- 
tain its current mission in the world—a mis- 
sion that is defined by our diplomatic ob- 
jectives—I would seriously doubt that any 
sizable reductions can be made in the de- 
fense budget in the foreseeable future.” 

Social reformers, Negro leaders, urban- 
ologists have all assumed that when spend- 
ing stopped for Vietnam more money would 
be available for desperate needs at home. 

But Dr. Burns recently declared: 

“The scale of defense expenditures has, 
to a significant degree, become a self- 
enforcing process. 

“With a large part of our economy de- 
voted to defense activities, the military- 
industrial complex has acquired a constit- 
uency including factory workers, clerks, sec- 
retaries, even grocers and barbers... . 

“The vested interest that numerous com- 
munities have acquired. . may therefore 
continue to run up costs on top of the rising 
budgets generated by the momentum of 
competing military technologies.” 

In a House speech, Mr. Reuss warns that 
the military “are out to claim” all the sav- 
ings from ending the war. His solution: 
don’t “surrender” to the military-industrial 
complex, and plug tax loopholes. 

Here is the Reuss budget: 

Hold Pentagon spending to $60 billion a 
year, saving $23 billion from the war budget. 

Add the $12 billion “fiscal dividend” (from 
annual automatically increased federal tax 
revenue). 

Plug tax loopholes (oll depletion allow- 
ance, capital gains device, and municipal 
bond exemptions) saving $7 billion, 

Total—$42 billion. 

The federal red ink budget could be ab- 
sorbed with this sum, says Mr. Reuss, and 
urgent domestic priorities met. “Somebody 
will have to stand up to the military spend- 
ers and the tax avoiders,” he says. 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, some 10,000 residents of the 6th 
District of Wisconsin have replied to my 
annual survey on some of the vital prob- 
lems of our time. 

The questionnaire was mailed on a 
postal patron basis and dealt with Viet- 
nam, taxes, budget deficits, Federal 
spending, priority use of our fiscal re- 
sources, the war on poverty, agriculture 
subsidies, and the balance of payments. 

There was no single majority answer 
on a course of action in Vietnam. Thirty- 
seven percent said take whatever action 
is necessary to achieve a decisive mili- 
tary victory, and an equal percent said 
keep up our present military effort in 
order to bring about a negotiated settle- 
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ment. Twenty-four percent favored with- 
drawal, and 66 percent favored negotiat- 
ing with all combatants including the 
Vietcong. 

Fifty-eight percent favored a tax in- 
crease in order to reduce the budget defi- 
cit if the President and Congress agreed 
to cut Federal spending by the same 
amount the tax would raise. 

Top priorities were assigned to job 
training, air and water pollution, and 
aid to education. 

The complete results of the question- 
naire survey follow: 

1, Which course of action do you favor in 
Vietnam? 

a. Withdrawal, 24%. 

b. Take whatever military actions is neces- 
sry to achieve decisive military victory, 37%. 

c. Keep up our present military effort in 


order to bring about a negotiated settlement, 
37%. 


d. Concentrate on defending major popula- 
tion centers (Enclave concepts), 1%. 
(1% did not answer.) 
[In percent] 
2. Do you favor negotiating with all com- 
batants in vietnam, including the Viet Cong? 


UR eRe A an EEA RRS)» 66 
1 RR aS PER EEE R RR ENNA 29 
Did Not answer 22 5 


3. Would you favor a tax increase in order 
to reduce the budget deficit if the President 
and Congress agreed to cut federal spending 
by the same amount the tax would raise? 


4. Assuming limited government resources 
require establishing priorities for federal gov- 
ernment spending, how would you rate the 
following programs in order of their impor- 
cae for the nation? (Rate priority by num- 

Fourth: Anti-poverty programs. 

First: Aid to education. 

Eighth: Foreign aid. 

Ninth: Supersonic transport. 

First: Water and air pollution. 

Seventh: Space exploration. 

Sixth: Public works. 

First: Job training. 

Fifth: Highway construction. 

Other. 

(Nore—Aid to education, water and air 
pollution, and job training were tied as the 
highest priority programs. There were a 
variety of programs suggested under other.“) 

In percent] 

5. Do you think the war on poverty has 
been successful in helping the disadvan- 
taged? 


6. Would you fayor limiting agriculture 
subsidy payments to a maximum of $10,000 
per farm? 


TT. T 74 
TR wap rena cae ee A T ARAG 14 
Did not answer. ..... 2 bi TL: 12 


7. Which of the following proposals for 
improving our balance of payments do you 
favor? 

Fifth: Tax foreign travel. 

Sixth: Raise income taxes. 

Fourth: Limit capital investment abroad. 

First: Reduce federal spending. 

First: Reduce foreign aid. 

Third: Reduce U.S. troop commitment in 
Europe. 

(Nore.—Reduce federal spending and Re- 
duce foreign aid tied as first choices.) 
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FEDERAL LAND ACQUISITION 
POLICY REFORM 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr, BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a package of bills de- 
signed to revise and reform the policies 
and practices followed in acquiring real 
property for Federal and federally as- 
sisted projects. 

The need for reform of the present 
policies has been made abundantly clear 
by my work with residents of Colorado 
whose property is being acquired under 
the doctrine of eminent domain. Though 
the enactment of this legislation will not 
help people who have litigation pending, 
it will help, in the future, thousands of 
people across the country similarly faced 
with the difficulties of the present anti- 
quated policies. Under these policies peo- 
ple indicate they cannot replace their 
property with the dollars they are off- 
ered by the Government, They are 
caught in the middle having to sell on 
terms prescribed by the Government, 
and having to buy on terms prescribed 
by the free market. 

The provisions of my first bill—the 
primary part of this three-part proposed 
legislation—would assure fair compen- 
sation to owners and tenants of property 
acquired for public programs for their 
property and for other losses and neces- 
sary expenses incurred. Congress would 
establish a uniform policy to guide the 
land acquisition practices of all Federal 
agencies in order to assure consistent 
and equitable treatment. Every reason- 
able effort would be made to acquire real 
property by friendly negotiated purchase 
to insure bargain and barter. Congress 
would provide a definition of market 
value standard” to serve as a basis for 
government acquisition of land that as- 
sures compensation shall be the highest 
price which the property could reason- 
ably be expected to bring if exposed for 
sale in the open market for a reasonable 
time, unaffected by the project. 

My second bill would amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to pro- 
vide for more equitable treatment of per- 
sons affected by capital gains caused by 
involuntary sales of real property 
through eminent domain to the Federal 
Government or for federally assisted pro- 
grams. The bill provides that an owner 
of property taken for public use may 
defer any recognition of gain on the 
transfer if he reinvested the compensa- 
tion received for the property in, first, 
any interest in real property; second, any 
property used in trade or business; and, 
third, any property to be held by the 
taxpayer for investment. 

The third and final bill of this package 
is an amendment to the Small Business 
Act to provide assistance for owners and 
employees of small business concerns 
displaced or injured by Federal or feder- 
ally assisted programs. This assistance 
would take the form of loans, informa- 
tion, and other aid. 

Much of the legislation which I am 
proposing is based on a 3-year study by 
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the staff of a select subcommittee of the 
House Public Works Committee. This 
intensive study was completed at the end 
of 1964 and its basic recommendations 
have not been implemented. But the 
growing number of Federal and federally 
assisted programs requiring the acquisi- 
tion of real property under the present 
problematic policies presents a growing 
emergency situation that can no longer 
be ignored. 


GRATITUDE TO THE SBA 


HON. JOHN YOUNG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, although 
the well-known proverb, “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” 
may apply to many of our domestic prob- 
lems, no amount of precaution can pre- 
vent the damage inflicted by natural dis- 
aster. Floods, hurricanes, and earth- 
quakes victimize many Americans an- 
nually, leaving most of them without 
adequate capital to reestablish their 
damaged homes and businesses. For this 
reason, the Small Business Administra- 
tion’s disaster loan program was created. 

Mrs, Elizabeth C, Burnett, of Dinero, 
Tex., suffered extensive damage to her 
home as a result of Hurricane Beulah. 
SBA came to her rescue with a loan, 
which allowed her to move her home to 
higher ground. In a letter to SBA, she 
expressed her gratitude with these 
words: 

I do appreciate the help from your orga- 
nization. I don’t know what I would have 
done without it. All the gentlemen I worked 
with in securing the loan were so nice and 
so helpful and I do want you all to know 
how grateful I am. 

If ever any of you are in this neighbor- 
hood I do wish you would stop and see me 
and have a cup of coffee at least. It is so 
delightful here and now that my house has 
been moved up so high I'm sure I'll never be 
in flood waters again. It really is pretty 
awful. 


Mrs. Burnett was not the only victim 
of Hurricane Beulah to benefit from 
SBA’s disaster loan program. Immedi- 
ately after the storm, which hit a large 
region of southern Texas in mid-Sep- 
tember 1967, SBA came to the aid of 
many of my constituents, rendered help- 
less by the storm. 

Through July 24, 1968, SBA made 7,718 
loans to Texan homeowners for a total 
of $14,862,100. Owners of businesses who 
suffered losses from the storm received 
1,346 loans for a total of $18,162,611. Mrs. 
Burnett’s letter was only one of many 
written by my fellow Texans to thank 
SBA for its helping hand. 

SBA charges a disaster victim only 3 
percent interest on its share of a disaster 
loan. Funds at such a low cost enabled 
residents of my district, as well as many 
individuals throughout the Nation an- 
nually, to repair and replace damaged 
property and get back on their feet as 
quickly as possible. 

Since Congress authorized the creation 
of SBA in 1953, the agency has offered 
loans to the private sector of the urban 
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economy, suffering losses from natural 
disaster, for physical rehabilitation. In 
addition it can make economic injury 
loans to small businesses when there has 
been a major disaster declaration by the 
President or a natural disaster declara- 
tion by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Economic injury loans may be used to 
provide working capital and pay financial 
obligations—except bank loans—that the 
borrower would have been able to meet 
if not for the disaster. The interest rate 
on SBA funds here is 3 percent. 

The disaster loan program is only one 
of SBA’s many programs which carry 
out the intentions of Congress, as stated 
in the Small Business Act of 1953, as 
amended: 

It is the declared policy of the Congress 
that the Government should aid, counsel, 
assist, and protect, insofar as is possible, the 
interests of small business concerns in order 
to preserve free competitive enterprise. 


During the first 11 months of fiscal 
year 1968, SBA participated in a total 
of 13,649 disaster loans. SBA’s share of 
these loans totaled $107.8 million. Like all 
of SBA’s financial assistance and man- 
agement programs, disaster loans guar- 
antee the health of our small business 
community. SBA helps the little man to 
recover from the damages of disaster in 
order that he may continue to contribute 
productively to our expanding economy. 


REESTABLISH PRIORITIES 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a very 
thoughtful, in depth commentary on the 
future of the foreign aid program ap- 
peared in the Saturday, July 27 South 
Suburban News, a Negro-oriented weekly 
serving the Chicago area. 

Since we must still process the con- 
ference report for aid authorization, the 
thoughtful comments in this editorial 
merit review: 
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The House approved a sharply reduced 
foreign aid bill sent down by the administra- 
tion. The final figure agreed upon by the 
House was $1,993,925,000. This represents 
nearly a one billion dollar cut from what the 
administration had requested. More funds 
could be cut from the program when a sepa- 
rate bill comes out of the House Appropria- 
tions sub-committee. 

We are pleased to see that the House has 
taken it upon themselves to insure the public 
that the administration keeps its promise to 
cut back in expenditures. The public has 
been hit with a 10% surcharge and now it 


appears a cutback in mail services. It is about 
time that the administration cut back in 
some of its unnecessary spending abroad. 

Certain foreign aid programs have been 
beneficial to our image abroad, However, to 
a great extent we have sent funds to many 
countries and have received nothing but 
abuse in return. At times there is no doubt 
that this abuse was warranted. 

What this administration and any future 
administration must realize is that if we are 
to continue to send aid abroad we must do so 
intelligently and not aimlessly. Although 
we supposedly send aid for humanitarian 
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reasons it boils down to the establishment 
of markets and in effect colonies in certain 
regions. The result has been the growth of 
the United States as an Imperialist nation. 

The corruption which is involved in the 
distribution of our aid products when they 
arrive in the Middle East, Latin America, 
and Southeast Asia has caused the people of 
these areas who need the aid but are not 
getting it or have to pay more for it, to 
resent us rather than to be grateful. We can 
hardly blame them. In addition, through 
our aid program we are attempting to force 
the American way of life upon other people. 
People who are in another world culturally, 
economically and whose ancestral history 
and attitudes are diametrically opposed to 
ours. 

The time has come when we must estab- 
lish our priorities and guidelines for domes- 
tic and foreign spending. First of all we 
must recognize the fact that as Karl Marx 
once observed, that the destruction of the 
American system will come about from 
within not from outside. This fact seems 
more evident now than perhaps at any time 
since the Civil War. Because of this we must 
recognize that we have just so much money 
on hand. The problem at the top of the totem 
pole is the establishment of good education, 
housing and jobs for all the deprived people 
in this country be he white, black, red or 
yellow. In turn the ability of people to walk 
the streets of their communities free from 
the fear of attack or being shot by a sniper 
will come about. This factor would in turn 
become our best propaganda tool. The fact 
that people in the United States are truly 
safe and happy. 

Once this monumental task has been un- 
dertaken and thrust along towards success, 
then, we can turn our attention to the Inter- 
national picture. In establishing priorities on 
the International level we must do so with 
the thought in mind of enabling countries 
to become self sufficient. We must not force 
our will upon these countries for in doing 
so we could in effect win the battle for a 
short period of time but in turn lose the 
country's support in the future. Our past 
policy of, do as we say or we will cut off 
aid, has proven disastrous. In addition we 
should not foment trouble in a given area by 
supplying arms to both sides in a struggle. 
The real issue calls for intelligent leader- 
ship in the White House and in the State 
Department (also known as Foggy Bottom). 
We must formulate intelligent policies that 
are workable and can be made subject to 
change, rather than stumbling over our 
every move every time the situation becomes 
muddled, 


SAFETY IN THE AIR 
HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
in this House are deeply concerned 
about the problems of airport conges- 
tion. I think the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations should be congratulated 
on the leadership and initiative it has 
taken in resolving this very significant 
problem. In connection with the hear- 
ings, I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House my own statement and 
proposals for resolving these issues at 
the public hearing of the Subcommittee 
on Government Activities. 

The text of my statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, the sudden concern over 


the crisis at our airports is a serious indict- 
ment of the Federal Aviation Administra- 
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tion, the airlines, and the airports for their 
negligent disregard over the years for pas- 
senger safety and comfort. They have been 
criminally negligent not only by permitting 
hazardous flying conditions to worsen, but 
have compounded the evil by covering up 
conditions which were known to the airline 
executives, the airport managers, pilots, 
flight controllers, and to everyone else ex- 
perienced with the industry. Now that the 
facts are in the open, this conspiracy of 
silence will set back the industry for many 
years to come. 

Yet the problems before us are by no means 
insolvable. The following steps should be 
taken immediately: 

(1) General aviation aircraft should be 
barred from major airports during peak traffic 
conditions, to give top priority to the com- 
mercial airlines. At both LaGuardia and 
Newark Airports more than 50 percent of 
the flights at peak hours involved general 
aviation flights as distinguished from com- 
mercial planes. 

(2) An immediate crash program should 
be taken to train air flight controllers. The 
employment of air flight controllers for as 
long as 65 hours a week is an affront to com- 
mon sense and decency. Sudden death will 
remain an unlogged passenger on every 
flight, so long as air controllers are com- 
pelled to work beyond the point when fatigue 
overcomes vigilance. 

(3) Salary schedules for air flight con- 
trollers should be promptly adjusted to con- 
form to their training and skills. In addi- 
tion, these schedules should be so revised 
to put an end to the present nonsense where 
hourly pay is reduced the longer they work. 

(4) Modern flight control equipment 
should be installed at every airport to re- 
place outmoded equipment currently in use. 
It is high time we brought airport technology 
up to the technological standards of air- 
craft design. With respect to airport tech- 
nology we are still at the Kitty Hawk stage. 

(5) The power to establish flight schedules 
should be taken from the airlines and del- 
egated to the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion and to airport management, Mr. Austin 
Tobin, the Executive Director of The Port 
of New York Authority, has asserted that 
Kennedy, LaGuardia, and Newark Airports 
cannot possibly handle airline flight sched- 
ules during the peak hours. In the establish- 
ing of flight schedules airlines greed will 
have to give way to the primary needs of pas- 
senger safety. 

“From a long-range point of view, we 
must: 

(1) Develop regional airports for the 
primary use of general aviation, 

(2) Establish at Welfare Island, which is 
just moments from the center of Manhattan, 
a heliport and a STOL port to serve as a 
connecting link with the regional airport and 
with Kennedy, LaGuardia, and Newark Air- 
ports. Such a development at Welfare Island 
will avoid the delays incident to surface 
transportation from the city’s center to the 
airports. 

(3) Aircraft engineering and design should 
move from bigger and faster aircraft to the 
elimination of aircraft noise. For ten years, 
we have been unable to find a site for a 
fourth jetport in our region. We will be 
unable to find such a site for ten more years, 
until aircraft is designed to function so 
quietly that the only sound from above heard 
by a person on earth will be the fluttering 
wings of a hummingbird in flight. Up to the 
present time the carrot of huge airport pay- 
rolls has not been sufficient to overcome com- 
munity fears of the jet swoosh and the 
sonic boom. Nor is it likely to do so in the 
future. 

Proposals by some of the airlines to estab- 
lish fare differentials to discourage passenger 
traffic at peak hours in favor of traffic at 
off-peak hours are an insult to the intelli- 
gence. The indignities to which passengers 
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are now exposed need no further embellish- 
ment to discourage use of the airplane. In- 
deed, the suggestion of the airlines amounts 
to nothing more than a proposal to saddle 
the passenger with highest fares for the worst 
service. In fact, it is unlikely that underrate 
differentials, the airlines will find it more 
profitable to transfer off-peak flight to peak 
hours schedules. A little more of this non- 
sense from the airlines will certainly evoke 
among Americans a yearning for the return 
to luxury travel by covered wagons. 

The late Robert Young, of the New York 
Central Railroad, once said that the railroads 
were more solicitous for the transportation 
of pigs than for transportation of people. The 
airline executives show no such refinement 
of taste. The boycott by trucking firms of 
Kennedy Airport because the airlines bring 
in more freight than the airport can handle 
indicates that they treat freight and passen- 
gers with like contempt. 

The program I have spelled out here is a 

um one, urgently necessary to assure 
Passenger safety and comfort. 


RESISTANCE AND REPRESSION 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the News of Greece, a publica- 
tion of the U.S. Committee for Democ- 
racy in Greece, tells in its July issue of 
yet another atrocity imposed on the peo- 
ple of Hellas by the military junta. The 
News documents several recent political 
trials, including those of the leaders of 
the Organization for Democratic De- 
fense and the Union of National Salva- 
tion, and a plethora of army officers and 
journalists who have dared speak out 
against the tyrannical Greek regime. 

Senator EUGENE McCarruy has said: 

We are wounded (with the Greeks) in 
the bitterness of harbors when every ship 
is gone, in the beauty of the colored ships 
sailing on the Aegean Sea. We are wounded 
by the blackness of burned villages and by 
the brightness of flowering almond trees. 
We are wounded by the glory of Greece 
through the ages, and especially today 
wounded by her sadness and distress. 


We must recognize the fact that by 
building up military machineries 
throughout the world, often at the ex- 
pense of civilian government, we en- 
danger the freedom of our allies. Greece 
is no accident. Nor is Spain. Nor Viet- 
nam. And we can no longer hide our 
heads in the sand and blindly cry “It 
can’t happen here.” 

I commend the Committee for De- 
mocracy in Greece, and recommend this 
article, Resistance and Repression,” to 
my colleagues: 

RESISTANCE AND REPRESSION: 

DEMOCRATIC DEFENSE 

On July 3 the Athens court-martial opened 
the trial of five civilians and fifteen petty 
Officers of the Navy. They were charged with 
committing, as members of the Center Union 
resistance organization Democratic Defense, 
“subversive acts for the purpose of over- 
throwing the government by force.” In par- 
ticular, they were accused of having planned 
to sabotage four ships and the naval base at 
Scaramanga, near Athens. The defendants 
had been imprisoned since October 1967, and 
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some of them had been tortured. (See our 
May issue.) 

Democratic Defense reports that one petty 
officer, C. Paleologos, died as a result of the 
tortures inflicted on him. 

The best-known defendants were the 
sociologist and historian Gerassimos Notaras; 
Haralambos Protopapas, President of the 
Democratic Socialist Union of Greece and 
Deputy Secretary of the Greek section of the 
International League for the Rights of Man, 
and Constantine Sophoulis, an economist 
whose grandfather had been Prime Minister 
during the Greek civil war. Another defend- 
ant named in the indictment but not 
brought to trial was the economist Vassilis 
Filias; he was officially described as a fugitive 
but had in fact been arrested at the time the 
trial opened. Members of the British Parlia- 
ment who asked to be permitted to see him 
were told that he was being held incom- 
municado because he was “under interroga- 
tion”—often a euphemism for torture. 

During the trial both Notaras and Proto- 
papas testified as to the tortures to which 
they had been subjected. Notaras repudiated 
a confession which the prosecution had in- 
troduced in evidence, telling the court it had 
been extracted from him by force. He testi- 
fied that he had been subjected repeatedly 
to severe electric shocks, and deprived of 
water. Protopapas told the court that he had 
been beaten on the soles of the feet and kept 
without water until he lapped up the water 
the cleaning woman left on the floor of his 
cell. The prosecution did not attempt to 
challenge this testimony, and neither the 
court nor the prosecutor commented on it. 

The defendants called a number of promi- 
nent political figures as character witnesses. 
Former Premier Stephanos Stephanopoulos 
and Panayotis Papaligouras, Minister of Co- 
ordination under Premier Constantine Kara- 
manlis, were among the defense witnesses. 
Another witness called was former Premier 
Panayotis Kanellopoulos, at present under 
house arrest. When his name was called, an 
Official answered “Absent”; the government 
had not allowed him to be present in court 
to testify. 

Ten year prison sentences were imposed on 
Notaras and Andreas Politis, a second mate 
accused of being the leader of the naval men 
involved. Sophoulis was sentenced to six 
years in prison, and Protopapas and George 
Sophos, another civilian defendant, received 
four-year suspended sentences. Two-year 
suspended sentences were given to three navy 
men; the others were acquitted at the request 
of the prosecutor, who said that they had 
not understood what they were doing. The 
comparatively light sentence received by 
Protopapas—in contrast to the extremely 
severe tortures to which he had been sub- 
jected—may be a result of the international 
interest in his case; thus on the day before 
the trial the British Labour Party sent a 
telegram to the Greek government calling for 
his immediate release. 

TRIAL OF THE UNION OF NATIONAL SALVATION 

On June 27, a group of army officers went 
on trial before the Salonika courtmartial on 
a charge of plotting to overthrow the junta. 
The chief prosecution witness, Captain 
George Kyvelos, testified that he had been re- 
cruited into a secret military organization, 
called the Union of National Salvation, and 
had been told The King is with us.” The 
defendants, who had been imprisoned since 
March, denied that the King had been in- 
volved and claimed that their acts had been 
covered by the amnesty of December for par- 
ticipants in the King’s attempted coup. The 
court rejected this claim. 

Major Angelos Pnevmatikos, who had been 
dismissed from the army after the failure of 
the King’s coup, was sentenced to ten and 
a half years in prison as the leader of the 
group. He was charged with conspiring and 
inciting revolt and disobeying military 
orders—a charge which would appear to 
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apply only to acts before his dismissal from 
the army, in a period covered by the terms 
of the mini-amnesty. (He admitted sending a 
circular letter to officers on the day of the 
coup, but denied the other charges against 
him.) His brother, Captain Constantine 
Pnevmatikos, was sentenced to four years im- 
prisonment; a civilian, Nikalacs Xenopoulos, 
received three and a half years for violating 
martial law regulations; two defendants re- 
ceived suspended sentences for failing to re- 
port the plot, and three were acquitted. 


ARRESTS OF OFFICERS 


The junta is apparently increasingly ner- 
vous about opposition from supporters of 
King Constantine; this may indicate that 
such opposition is becoming more active, or 
it may simply reflect an expectation that the 
provisions of the new draft constitution will 
arouse resentment among royalists. In any 
case, the government has engaged in a re- 
newed crackdown on active and retired of- 
ficers believed to support the King. On July 
10 another fifty-eight high-ranking officers 
were dismissed from the much-purged army; 
they included three major generals, sixteen 
brigadier-generals, fourteen colonels, and 
twenty-five lieutenant-colonels. The days 
preceding and following this purge saw the 
arrest of a number of prominent officers who 
had been dismissed from the army for sup- 
porting the King in December. They included 
Lieutenant-Generals Constantine Peridis and 
Constantine Kollias, both former Army Corps 
commanders, and Brigadier-General Ioannis 
Demestichas. 

AND JOURNALISTS 


The latter part of June and the beginning 
of July also saw the arrest of a number of 
prominent journalists. George Cavounidis, 
who had been appointed in 1947 as head of 
the government's foreign press office, and had 
served under every subsequent government 
until the coup, was arrested on or about 
June 20 and exiled to an island some ten days 
later. On June 28 Constantine Kalligas, a 
member of the editorial staff of the leading 
Athens daily Vima (a Lambrakis publica- 
tion), was also arrested; he was a corre- 
spondent for the French newspaper Paris- 
Presse. About the same time Miss Lena 
Doukidou, a member of the editorial staff 
of Eleni Vlachou's picture magazine Eixones, 
was also arrested. So was Constantine 
Hadjiargyris, formerly on the staff of the 
Center Union organ Ethnos and for many 
years a correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, In none of these cases have 
any charges been announced. But Takis 
Desalernos, sports editor of Vima, was ar- 
rested on the charge that he had said pub- 
licly—which presumably means in the 
presence of one of the junta’s agents or in- 
formers—that the government was inca- 
pable of dealing with the country’s problems 
and was leading it to bankruptcy. 


AND OTHERS 


Another of those arrested was Professor 
Dimitrios Evrigenis, a distinguished authority 
on international law, who had held various 
posts under conservative governments. Mean- 
while the usual arrests of less prominent 
citizens, individually or en masse, continued. 
Thus in the first several days of July, it was 
reported that forty persons were arrested in 
Kalamata; this number, in a town of about 
32,000 people, is the equivalent of ten thou- 
sand arrests in New York. At the same time a 
large number of arrests were reported from 
Salonika; in both cases most of those 
arrested seem to have been supporters of 
the Center Union. Other arrests, including 
a number of students belonging to the or- 
ganization Rigos Ferraios, took place in 
Athens. A mass trial of persons accused of 
belonging to the Patriotic Front was expected 
in Salonika later in the month. 

Retired Admiral Athanasios Spanides, 
former director-general of the rightist Na- 
tional Radical Union (ERE), and Harry 
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Karatzas, former leader of its youth group, 
are also among those recently arrested. Ad- 
miral Spanides has at various times headed 
the Greek Naval Academy and represented 
Greece in SHAPE; he was also for many years 
head of the Greek Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Others arrested, reportedly as sup- 
porters of the King, include several high of- 
ficers of the navy, air force, and police, 


GUN CONTROL 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am great- 
ly disappointed that the House of Rep- 
resentatives has rejected strong and ef- 
fective gun control legislation. True, 
the ban on mail-order sales of most guns 
and some ammunition contained in H.R. 
17735 is at least a first step toward halt- 
ing our country’s dangerous traffic in 
death and destruction. However, much 
more is required if the Congress is to 
recognize that our laws should realis- 
tically meet the problem of guns in a 
modern, industrial, and urban society in 
the second half of the 20th century. 

The essential means of controlling the 
indiscriminate sale and use of firearms 
is through the registration of all guns 
and the licensing of all gun owners. Gun 
registration would impose no great hard- 
ship on the citizen who possesses fire- 
arms for legitimate purposes such as 
hunting or target shooting. On the other 
hand, registration would enable law-en- 
forcement officials to trace weapons in- 
volved in crimes and account for all 
firearms in a particular locality. Requir- 
ing an individual to meet certain stand- 
ards prior to obtaining a license to pur- 
chase a gun would assist in preventing 
firearms from falling into the hands of 
persons whose age, criminal record, or 
mental instability disqualifies them as 
competent to possess guns. 

Mr. Speaker, every poll indicates that 
the overwhelming majority of American 
citizens favor strict gun laws. In fact, a 
recent Gallup survey found 73 percent 
of all Americans in favor of gun regis- 
tration. Moreover, according to a Har- 
ris poll, conducted before the tragic as- 
sassination of Senator Robert Kennedy, 
65 percent of America’s gun owners 
favor the registration of all firearms. 

With the rejection of amendments to 
H.R. 17735 requiring registration and 
licensing, the National Rifle Association 
and similar groups have again worked 
their will on the Congress of the United 
States despite the overwhelming public 
outery for stringent gun control. Through 
distortion and innuendo, the NRA has 
successfully opposed each and every at- 
tempt over the last several years to in- 
troduce a measure of sanity to our Na- 
tion’s gun laws. Reportedly the NRA 
found it could live with“ the legislation 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on July 24. No wonder. One amendment 
to the mail-order measure, approved by 
the House by a vote of 225 to 198, ex- 
empts people, organizations, and institu- 
tions engaged in firearms competition 
from most of the provisions of the bill. 
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The most prominent, perhaps the only, 
“organization” which qualifies for ex- 
emption under this amendment is the 
National Rifle Association. 

Mr. Speaker, surely in the last analysis 
the public interest must triumph over 
the narrow special interest of the gun 
lobby. We need a gun control law which 
will give all our citizens the kind of pro- 
tection that has been too long denied 
them. I shall continue to devote my 
energy to the passage of legislation pro- 
viding for the meaningful control of fire- 
arms. 


APPEAL FOR AID TO BIAFRA 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in Biafra, 
death strikes everywhere—in hospitals, 
in mission stations, even by the roadside. 
At the Okpala Mission, the Reverend 
Ken Doheny is close to weeping as 7,000 
children assemble at dusk, their bony 
hands outstretched. 

They used to come here every night for a 
little soup—milk or bean. 


He reports. 
Now we have nothing left. This is a chil- 


dren's war. They are all doomed, the lot of 
them. 


At the same time, Col. Benjamin Ade- 
kunle, the commander of the Nigerian 
Army of invasion, called the idea of mas- 
sive relief for the starving Biafrans mis- 
guided humanitarian rubbish.” The colo- 
nel said, “if children must die first, then 
it is too bad, just too bad.“ 

The American people are perhaps the 
most humanitarian known to history. We 
have always been quick to share our ma- 
terial abundance with the people of other 
lands who have suffered such catas- 
trophes as famines, floods, and fire. The 
refugee, whether he be in Europe, Asia, 
or Africa, has always received a sym- 
pathetic helping hand from the Ameri- 
can people. We have proven in countless 
instances that we are ready and willing 
to be our “brother’s keeper.” Today, 
America is better equipped than ever be- 
fore to aid the millions of hungry, home- 
less, and destitute people of the world. 
Unfortunately, at no time in history has 
our assistance been so urgently required. 

I refer specifically to the plight of the 
starving populace and, more especially, 
the children of Biafra. Although located 
in one of the richest areas in all of Africa, 
the people of Biafra are faced with mass 
starvation, which will claim 2 million 
lives by the end of August. This very day, 
over 3,000 people, most of them little 
children, will die from starvation in 
Biafra. 

Food is available, but that is not the 
problem. Charitable relief organizations 
stand ready to provide the 200 tons 
of food and nutrition the Biafran 
people need daily to stave off starvation. 
But, a political impasse between the two 
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sides has ruined arrangements for its de- 
livery. Meanwhile, 1 million children, 
such as the ones Father Doheny must 
face each evening with empty hands, will 
die before the end of this month. 

The Biafrans fear poisoning and thus 
refuse to accept food brought through 
unprotected land corridors. At the same 
time, the Nigerian Government refuses 
to allow an airlift to Biafra, even if given 
the opportunity to inspect the cargo be- 
fore delivery. 

I say there is no longer time to argue 
about the means of delivering the food to 
these starving people. The civilized 
world, and the United States in particu- 
lar as the international defender of life 
and liberty, has a moral and ethical 
obligation to overcome the thorny prob- 
lem of political nonintervention and to 
act immediately to see that food is taken 
into the area by a massive air and sea 
lift and by overland relief columns. 

The Nigerian and Biafran Govern- 
ments must be urged to accept the estab- 
lishment of demilitarized land, sea, and 
air corridors for the shipment of food 
and medicine both to Biafra and to the 
neighboring territories under Nigerian 
control. 

The United States must endorse and 
strive to achieve the implementation of 
a demilitarized zone that would be po- 
liced by an international force, prefer- 
ably supplied by the United Nations. 

As a neutral nation, the United States 
can provide food by guaranteeing the 
Nigerian Government that no military 
supplies will be included in shipments 
and by seeing that food shipments will 
be internationally supervised to insure 
Biafrans against poisoning. We can 
make available both food and trans- 
portation facilities to international and 
charitable relief organizations. 

If Congress is going to act on this mat- 
ter as it, in all conscience, should, it 
must be before the August 2 recess date. 
By September 4, any action would come 
to late for 2 million dead Biafrans. As the 
New York Post stated in an editorial on 
July 13: 

From time to time the universal consience 
of mankind is aroused by something as ter- 
sible as what is happening in Biafra. The 
universal conscience must be brought full 
force upon both sides in the Nigeria (/Biafra) 
struggle. Events in Nigeria (/Biafra) have 
reached the stage where there is only one 


side and one recourse: the name of hu- 
manity... 


The editorial goes on to say that hu- 
manity demands that we all work for 
the “purpose of getting the desperately 
needed protein into those tiny bodies 
with the swollen bellies.” 


SOVIET THREATS OF ARMED INTER- 
VENTION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
EXPOSE SOVIET HYPOCRISY 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 
Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the recent 


threats by the U.S.S.R. to intervene mili- 
tarily in the affairs of Czechoslovakia lay 
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bare the hyprocrisy of Soviet statements 
about U.S. policy. 

While many elements of US. policy 
are justly called into question by citizens 
of the United States, statements of criti- 
cism by the Soviet Union have a hollow 
ring when measured against the blatant 
threat to employ military force against 
Czechoslovakia, a neighbor who offers no 
military threat to the U.S. S. R. 

Some weeks ago, under the pretext of 
Warsaw pact maneuvers, thousands of 
Soviet troops moved into Czechoslovakia 
where some of them apparently still re- 
main in spite of repeated Czech requests 
that they be withdrawn. 

As if that were not enough, the Soviets 
have now commenced a new series of 
massive maneuvers placing Soviet, East 
German, and Polish troops in the vicin- 
ity of Czechoslovakia’s eastern borders. 

The proximity of these troops to 
Czech territory, combined with the 
steady stream of invective from Soviet 
newspapers, cannot be construed as any- 
thing else but a brazen attempt to intimi- 
date the Czech Government. 

These actions belie the assertions of 
the Soviet Union about the rights of 
other nations to peacefully pursue their 
own affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I am relieved that the 
news today offers some hope that active 
intervention by military forces of the 
Soviet Union will not occur in Czecho- 
slovakia. The U.S.S.R., however, will 
spend many years overcoming the effect 
of its actions of the past few weeks. 
Every neighbor of the Soviet Union can 
now recognize that respect for the rights 
of other nations is conditioned by the 
ideological rigidity which apparently 
marks current Soviet attitudes. 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
mon with all the Members of this House, 
I deeply regret the departure from the 
House at the end of this session of our 
wonderful, outstanding friend, one of 
the of the most colorful Members of our 
great legislative body, and a truly cele- 
brated colleague and beloved friend, the 
Honorable Barratt O'HARA. 

No words of mine could ever portray 
the outstanding qualities, the superlative 
dedication, the magnificent achieve- 
ments of this great leader of our great 
democracy, not only during his service 
here, but throughout his life. 

His entire career has been profoundly 
dedicated to the public interest, to his 
district and State, and to this great Na- 
tion, which he has served with all his 
heart and every ounce of energy and 
ability. 

Barratt O'Hara is a man of great im- 
petus and compassion for the weak, the 
forgotten and the downtrodden. Truly, 
he has given his life’s work to the 
uplift of those who cannot help them- 
selves, and to the perpetuation of the 
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ideals and security of our great free 
Nation. 

I had heard of this great American 
long before he or I ever came to the 
Congress. The late and very great Chi- 
cago lawyer and philosopher, the noted 
Clarence Darrow, during my early youth, 
my close personal friend, used to talk to 
me of Barratt long before I had the 
honor and privilege of meeting this 
gifted, devoted, humanistic leader. 

The great Clarence Darrow once said 
to me of Barratt: “He is the outstanding 
liberal in our city and State and one of 
the great leaders of true democracy in 
this country. We must be thankful to 
him for his many battles for the com- 
mon people.” 

We will miss him here but he has left 
with us a great legacy of honest, en- 
lightened public service, warm, unself- 
ish friendship, loyalty and inspired lead- 
ership that will be a source of strength 
and a guide to us in our endeavors. 

His great achievements in this body 
will be inscribed and gratefully remem- 
bered in this body for many years to 
come by a truly appreciative Nation 
which recognizes the debt it owes to this 
unflinching battler for social justice. 

I wish for BARRATT, and all his dear 
ones, continued good health, success in 
their undertakings, and choicest bless- 
ings of real happiness, contentment, and 
peace for many years to come. 


THE CAPTIVE NATIONS STILL 
CAPTIVE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many themes sounded. this past 
Captive Nations Week was the one un- 
derscoring the continued captivity of all 
the captive nations. An erroneous and 
dangerous impression has spread in some 
circles of our country that because of 
squabbles and rifts between various 
dominating Communist Parties, the cap- 
tive nations—the peoples themselves— 
are no longer captive. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. The peoples and 
nations of Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Rumania, Ukraine, and others 
are under totalitarian Communist Party 
domination and far from the goal of 
genuine independence and freedom. This 
truth cannot be emphasized too often, 
and the 10th observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week served a major purpose by 
doing so. 

Reports on the successful week have 
been flowing in steadily. Some examples 
of the week’s activity are as follows: 
First, proclamations by Gov. Philip H. 
Hoff of Vermont and commissioners of 
Allegheny County, Pa.; second, a Na- 
tional Captive Nations Committee re- 
lease on His Eminence Josyf Cardinal 
Slipyi; third a release by the county of 
Allegheny commissioners and news and 
radio items on the week in both the 
Pittsburgh Press and the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette; and fourth, a letter to the 
editor in the Washington area: 
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A PROCLAMATION BY PHILIP H. Horr, GOVER- 
NOR OF THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslova- 
kla, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with the support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence; 

Now, Therefore, I, Philip H. Hoff, Gover- 
nor of the State of Vermont, do hereby pro- 
claim that the week commencing July 14th, 
1968 be observed as “Captive Nations Week” 
in the State of Vermont, and call upon the 
citizens of Vermont to join with others in 
observing this week by offering prayers and 
dedicating their efforts for the peaceful lib- 
eration of oppressed and subjugated people 
all over the world. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal 
of the State of Vermont at Montpelier, this 
first day of July, A.D. 1968. 

[SEAL] PHILIP H. Horr, 

Governor, 

By the Governor: 


Secretary of Civil and Military Affairs. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE BOARD OF County COM- 
MISSIONERS OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA. 


Whereas, by a joint Resolution of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and by Proclama- 
tion of the President of the United States, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, the third week of July 
has been designated as “Captive Nations 
Week”; and 

Whereas, the people of the County of Alle- 
gheny are linked to the Captive Nations 
through bonds of family, religion, and the 
belief in democratic principles; and 

Whereas, these nations have been made 
captive by the imperialistic, aggressive and 
heartless policies of Soviet Russia, which has 
deprived them of their national independ- 
ence and their individual liberties; and 

Whereas, it is in the American tradition to 
advocate the dignity of man, his freedom 
from tryanny, and his right to self-deter- 
mination of the form of government he pre- 
fers, 

Now, therefore, we, the Commissioners of 
Allegheny County, do hereby join with the 
President of the United States, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, in designating the week of July 14, 
1968, as “Captive Nations Week.” 

And we further urge the people of Alle- 
gheny County to join with the Captive Na- 
tions Committee of Allegheny County in ob- 
serving the plight of the communist-dom- 
inated nations and in support of the just 
aspirations of the people of the captive na- 
tions. 

And we especially encourage everyone to 
manifest his or her interest in the people im- 
prisoned in the captive nations by their 
attendance at the civic observance of Captive 
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Nations Week to be held at the Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Hall on Tuesday, July 16, 
1968 at 8:00 p.m. 


CERTIFICATE 


I, Thomas B. Carpenter, Chief Clerk for the 
Board of County Commissioners of the 
County of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, do 
hereby certify the foregoing to be a true and 
correct copy of a Certain Resolution duly 
adopted by said Board at a regular meeting 
thereof duly held on July 9, 1968, as the same 
appears in the Minutes of said meeting duly 
recorded in said Board’s Minute Book Vol. 49. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said 
County of Allegheny hereto affixed this 9th 
day of July, 1968. 

[SEAL] 

T. B. CARPENTER, 
Chief Clerk. 
UKRAINIAN CARDINAL’S VISIT VIEWED AS 
CLIMAX TO U.S. CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


The arrival yesterday of His Eminence 
Joseph Cardinal Slipyj for a short visit in 
the United States was welcomed as “a fitting 
climax to Captive Nations Week.” Address- 
ing a banquet audience of over a thousand 
in Philadelphia’s Sheraton Hotel, Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, chairman of the National Cap- 
tive Nations Committee, greeted the Ukrain- 
ian Cardinal, who survived 18 years in Rus- 
sian prisons and slave camps, as “a living 
symbol of Ukraine’s anguish and pains 
under Soviet Russian colonialist domina- 
tion, Russification, and genocide.” The 
Cardinal was released by Moscow five years 
ago and advanced to his present position in 
the Vatican by Pope John XXIII. 

President Johnson proclaimed the Week 
on July 10. It is the 10th observance which 
is being celebrated in all sections of the 
country and in foreign lands, such as Free 
China, India, and West Germany. The U.S. 
Congress held a special observance last 
Wednesday. 

Dr. Dobriansky, who is also a professor at 
Georgetown University in Washington, D.C., 
and president of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, assured the visiting 
dignitary that we Americans are expending 
every effort to impress on our fellow citizens 
the crucial importance of all the captive 
nations, particularly Ukraine, in the Free 
World's struggle against Soviet Russian 
imperio-colonialism.” Since 1959, when Con- 
gress passed the Captive Nations Week reso- 
lution (Public Law 86-90), Moscow and its 
Red dependencies have been angling to have 
the annual week eliminated in the name of 
“peaceful coexistince.”’ 

Referring to Cardinal Slipyj’s “illustrious 
presence in this homeland of the American 
Revolution,” the professor held, “It is a 
personified reminder for all free men, es- 
pecially in this International Human Rights 
Year, that colonialist Moscow continues its 
genocide of the Ukrainian Catholic and Or- 
thodox Churches in Ukraine, its suppression 
of Ukrainian intellectual and religious de- 
velopment and, basically, its imperialist 
domination over 45 million people who strive 
for national independence in the best tradi- 
tion of our own American Revolution.” He 
praised the Cardinal’s recent pleas for unity 
in Canada and beseeched him to exercise his 
every influence “to advance the just aspira- 
tions of the captive Ukrainian nation for 
independence, without which religious and 
other forms of freedom cannot fructify in 
Russia’s inner empire.” 

The captive nations chairman expressed 
the hope that the dignitary's visit would in- 
clude the Shevchenko Memorial Statue in 
Washington, which Congress made possible 
in 1960 as a dedication to the liberation of 
all the captive nations. Taras Shevchenko, 
the 19th century poet laureate of Ukraine, 
called for Washington’s law and justice in 
his native Ukraine. “The same creative and 
principled American impulses that honored 
Shevchenko in this way,” said the professor, 
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“are growing impatient with the confetti 
diplomacy of our Government which tries to 
conceal the harsh realities of Russian 
imperio-colonialism behind a cascade of 
paper treaties that are basically meaningless 
in the current struggle.” His committee is 
urging the first, complete review of U.S. 
policy toward the U.S.S.R., with concentra- 
tion on the latter’s captive non-Russian 
nations. 

News RELEASE OF THE COUNTY OF ALLEGHENY, 

Pa., JULY 10, 1968 


The Allegheny County Commissioners have 
proclaimed the week of July 14 as Captive 
Nations Week. Weeklong observances have 
been planned by Captive Nations Committee 
of Allegheny County, whose secretary, 
Michael Komichak of radio station WPIT, 
witnessed the signing of the proclamation by 
Commission Chairman Leonard C. Staisey. 
Commissioners Thomas J. Foerster and Dr. 
William R. Hunt supported the resolution, 
They asked county residents to observe the 
plight of captive nations people who are 
being oppressed by Communists. 

John Noble, an American who spent 914 
years in a Soviet slave labor camp in Siberia, 
will be the principal speaker at a Captive Na- 
tions rally in Soldiers and Sailors Memorial 
Hall, Tuesday, July 16, at 8 p.m. And on 
Wednesday, July 17, Mr. Noble will address 
the luncheon meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Rotary Club at the William Penn Hotel. 
[From the Pittsburgh Press, July 18, 1968] 
Ex-Soviet PRISONER URGES “PUEBLO” ACTION 


An appeal for U.S. pressure to release the 
83 men taken prisoner aboard the USS 
Pueblo in North Korea was urged by a former 
Soviet labor camp inmate. 

“The voice of the Pueblo captured in 
January is asking fellow Americans to do 
something,” declared John Noble to Rotary 
Club members yesterday at the William 
Penn Hotel. 

Mr. Noble who spent 9½ years in a Soviet 
labor camp asserted that “nobody in Amer- 
ica is concerned with what’s going on be- 
cause they are too occupied with their in- 
dividual existences to worry about their fel- 
low Americans.” 

Then he added, “most Americans are too 
busy to do something about the events that 
are making America the laughing stock of 
the world." 

“The Pueblo,” he remarked, “is just like 
the 5000 Americans still in Soviet labor 
camps today. Only 12 have managed to 
escape since World War II.” 

“Slave camps do exist today, contrary to 
what many Americans, such as Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert H. Humphrey have thought,” 
Mr. Noble said. 

Mr. Noble was imprisoned at the end of 
World War II with his father in a Soviet labor 
camp. He had been studying in Dresden, 
Germany, at the outbreak of the war. 

Michael Komichak, secretary of the Cap- 
tive Nations Committee of Allegheny County, 
also spoke at this luncheon about the Cap- 
tive Nations and introduced John Noble. 
There were about 250 Rotarians in attend- 
ance. They gave John Noble a standing ova- 
tion. The attendance at the Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Hall was about 300. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, July 15, 1968] 
RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
8 p.m—Captive Nations Week—1968. 
Michael Komichak, secretary of the Captive 
Nations Committee of Allegheny County, will 
speak on the persecution of Ukrainian intel- 
lectuals by the Russian Communists. WPIT, 
AM-FM. 
[From the Pittsburgh Press, July 16, 1968] 
RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
3:15 p.m.—Captive Nations Week—1968. 
Guest: John Noble. WPIT, AM-FM. 
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[From the Pittsburgh Press, July 17, 1968] 
Rapio HIGHLIGHTS 


7:45 p.m.—Captive Nations Week—1968. 
The Rev, Richard Wurmbrandt talks about 
his experience in a Communist Rumanian 
prison. WPIT, AM-FM. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, July 18, 1968] 
Ravio HIGHLIGHTS 


7:45 p.m.—Captive Nations Week—1968. 
The Georgetown University Forum will dis- 
cuss the subject “Are Captive Nations Still 
Captive?” WPIT, AM-FM. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, July 19, 1968] 
RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 


8 p.m.—Captive Nations Week—1968. Dr. 
Petras Dozvartas, Consul-General of Lith- 
uania, speaks on “Captive Lithuania.” 
WPIT, AM-FM. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


The week of July 14-20, 1968—Captive Na- 
tions Week—should especially mark a time of 
reflection and serious consideration for all 
Americans. Established by a joint resolution 
of Congress in July 1959 (Public Law 86-90), 
the third week of July has been set aside by 
Congress to commemorate the nations that 
have been forcibly and ruthlessly subjugated 
by Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism, more 
popularly known as “Communism.” 

Beginning with the conquest and forced 
incorporation into the Soviet Union of a 
dozen non-Russian nations by Soviet Rus- 
sia between 1920 and 1940, and continuing to 
this very day, repeated attempts are being 
made by Moscow to subvert other free 
nations, 

Billions of American dollars and thousands 
of American lives have been lost in attempt- 
ing to prevent other nations from being 
added to the list of twenty-seven captive 
nations. 

In line with our own Declaration of In- 
dependence, Public Law 86-90 as well as the 
yearly Presidential Proclamations, indicate 
the support of the government and the peo- 
ple of the United States for freedom and 
national independence for all peoples. 

If we were to maintain this principle as 
the fixed star of our foreign policy rather 
than waste our energy on paper treaties and 
confetti diplomacy, immeasurably more 
could be accomplished toward preserving our 
own freedom and promoting a lasting peace 
among nations, 

As an alternative to the continued squan- 
dering of American lives and tax dollars to 
prevent the spread of “Communism,” let us 
counter the extremely successful policy of 
direct aggression and psychopolitical action 
directed by Moscow for the subversion of 
nations with psycho-political action for free- 
dom for all nations. 

In this International Human Rights Year, 
a logical start in this direction would be to 
implement the themes of the Week on this 
Tenth Observance; namely, debate in the 
U.N. the subject of Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism, protest the persecution of the 
various religions and intellectuals in the dif- 
ferent nations within the USSR and let’s, for 
the first time, review U.S. policy toward the 
USSR. 


WALTER PRETKA. 


HON. MARIO T. NOTO 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 
Mr, RODINO. Mr. Speaker, to me one 


of the great strengths of our system of 
government is that it continues to at- 
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tract outstanding individuals from the 
private sector into public service. I am 
equally reassured, however, when a top 
Government official elects to utilize his 
talents and experience in a nongovern- 
mental capacity. 

Following 26 years of truly distin- 
guished and dedicated Federal service, 
Mario T. Noto will soon assume new 
duties as executive director of the Air- 
port Security Council, an airline-industry 
organization established earlier this year 
to combat and prevent crime at major 
airports in the New York metropolitan 
area. 

Born and educated in New York City, 
Mr. Noto was engaged there in private 
law practice from 1940 to 1942, when he 
joined the U.S. Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service of the Department of 
Justice as an examiner. Except for a 3- 
year tour of wartime duty in the U.S. 
Air Force, his employment with the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service has 
been continuous to this date. 

Through the years Mr. Noto assumed 
posts of increasingly greater responsi- 
bility with the INS, and in 1962 he was 
appointed Associate Commissioner for 
Operations, his present position. Since 
1963, he has also served as consultant 
to the Secretary of State in the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

My responsibilities for immigration 
and naturalization matters in the House 
Judiciary Committee brought about an 
early and close association with Mr. Noto. 
He is a man of integrity and compassion, 
and has demonstrated remarkable ad- 
ministrative skills. 

His myriad friends and associates in 
Washington will miss Mario. We wish 
him continued success as he undertakes 
new and challenging responsibilities in 
his native New York City. 


HENRY GONZALEZ WARS ON 
PROFITEERS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to note that the excellent work of our 
colleague and good friend from Texas, 
Henry GOnzALeEz, in combating war prof- 
iteering has not gone unnoticed in my 
home city of New York. The New York 
Post of July 9 ran an editorial entitled 
“One Man's War” in recognition of Con- 
gressman GONZALEZ’ efforts. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Post, July 9, 1968] 

ONE Man’s War 

This, also, is where we came in, courtesy 
of Rep. Henry D. Gonzalez (D-Tex.) : 

Is it somehow okay for some defense sup- 
pliers to reap extraordinary profits from this 
[Vietnam] war amid the safety and affluence 
of home while thousands of American men 
are called upon to make the supreme sacri- 
fice for their country in the Far East?” 

Rep. Gonzalez, with no assistance from the 
Administration, has been pushing a quiet, 
courageous war of his own against the latest 
(and greatest) generation of war profiteers, 
a breed which is always with us, like the 
locusts, and which unlike the locusts always 
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thrives, in season or out. “Merchants of 
Death,” they called them in the 1930s—and 
who of that era can forget the vivid advertis- 
ing campaign against them featuring a 
diapered baby on a chopping-block? Harry 
Truman rose to prominence investigating 
them in World War I. Arthur Miller wrote 
a play entitled “All Our Sons.” 

But nothing much has changed except vol- 
ume of business and “sophistication,” as it 
is termed, of weaponry—the kind that can 
sophisticate the planet out of existence. 

For his part Rep. Gonzalez is urging the 
House to reestablish a war investigating 
committee such as the one Truman led as 
a Senator. He is calling for a law on uniform 
accounting systems. He has managed to 
secure passage in the House of a bill, now 
lying before the Senate, to extend the life 
of the watchdog Renegotiation Board for 
three years; the board has already recaptured 
almost $2,000,000,000 in excess profits, and 
extension of its life was opposed by the Na- 
tional Assn, of Manufacturers, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the wild blue yonderers of the 
Aerospace Industries Assn. 

No doubt there was a nettlesome Rep. 
Gonzalez back in the days of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Julius Caesar, Alexander the Great. He 
didn’t get into the history books. It’s time 
one did. 


PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, on July 24, 
1968, Maine’s outstanding Gov. Kenneth 
M. Curtis delivered a statement on the 
National Association of the Partners of 
the Alliance to the National Governors’ 
Conference at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Governor Curtis led the program de- 
velopment team that over a year ago 
visited Maine’s partner State, Rio Grande 
de Norte in northeast Brazil. Since that 
time Maine has sent a number of tech- 
nicians in various fields to assist in the 
development and education of its Bra- 
zilian partner, while Rio Grande de Norte 
has made many contributions to Maine 
in the areas of culture and language. 

I am fully in support of this program, 
and am proud that Maine is among the 
leading States in the broad range of ac- 
tivities undertaken by private groups and 
organizations under the Partners of the 
Alliance program. At this time I wish to 
insert in the Recorp Governor Curtis’ 
statement for the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

I am pleased to take this opportunity to 
let you fellow Governors know how I feel 
about the work the Partners of the Alliance 
are doing in cementing strong and worth- 
while relationships between private citizens 
of the U.S. and Latin America. Let me tell 
you a little about it: 

The State of Maine joined the partners 
movement almost a year ago, pairing with 
the State of Rio Grande do Norte in Brazil. 
We have done great things for them and 
have received cooperation from them. One of 
the most important results has been stimu- 
lating personal relationships between New 
Englanders’ and Brazilians’. I found it very 
satisfactory and rewarding to personally visit 
with our partners in Brazil and to take part 
in planning the partnership program, It was 
a great thrill to me to experience for myself 
the warmth of these friendships developed 
through the partners activities. 
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Knowing the fine results of the Maine 
partners, I enthusiastically endorsed the 
partners of the Alliance concept, which now 
includes similar partnerships in 35 other 
U.S. States with counterpart partnerships in 
15 Latin American countries. 

I sincerely commend the Partners of the 
Alliance program to you and hope you will 
encourage the partners in your home States 
and give them strong backing from your 
respective offices. Believe me, they are mak- 
ing a splendid contribution to hemispheric 
harmony and richly deserve your help. 


THE ADMINISTRATION: LACK OF 
EFFORT, LACK OF SUCCESS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to juxtapose several statements 
which pointedly show the lack of effort 
on the part of the administration to 
carry out its political promises. 

In the annual message on the state of 
the Union, January 8, 1964, President 
Johnson addressed the Congress and the 
American people and promised that all 


-his grandiose programs could be ac- 


complished without an increase in 
spending; in fact, they could be brought 
to pass with a reduction in spending. 

Here is the actual statement, taken 
from the Public Papers of the Pres- 
idents: 

All this and more can and must be done 
(he refers to the poverty war, unemployment, 
health needs of the elderly, transportation 
and transit problems, foreign aid, housing, 
library facilities, and hospitalization in the 
previous paragraph). It can be done by this 
summer, and it can be done without any in- 
crease in spending. In fact, under the budget 
that I shall shortly submit, it can be done 
with an actual reduction in Federal expen- 
ditures and Federal employment. 


In 1965 the budget was in deficit $3.4 
billion at $97 billion. The press has just 
this week reported that the budget for 
fiscal year 1968 was out of balance by 
some $25 billion and that rather than 
cut Federal expenditures by the $6 bil- 
lion required under the provisions voted 
under the tax increase, the administra- 
tion has increased expenditures by $2.5 
billion. 

And for Federal employment the story 
is the same. In June 1964 there were 
2,481,582 persons on the Federal pay- 
roll. In 12 months the number had in- 
creased by 22,582 and as of June of this 
year there were over 20 percent more 
persons on the public dole; the figure 
was 3,026,376. 

There has been a lack of effort even 
at being sincere, let alone at carrying 
out these administrative promises. 

On top of it all, the President stated 
in this 1964 address that for his part” 
he promised “a progressive administra- 
tion which is efficient, and honest and 
frugal.” 

So there will be no doubt, I submit the 
full text for the RECORD: 

ANNUAL MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS ON THE 

STATE OF THE UNION, JANUARY 8, 1964 
(As delivered in person before a joint session) 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Members of the 
House and Senate, my fellow Americans, I 
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will be brief, for our time is necessarily 
short and our agenda is already long. 

Last year’s congressional session was the 
longest in peacetime history. With that 
foundation, let us work together to make 
this year’s session the best in the Nation's 
history. 

Let this session of Congress be known as 
the session which did more for civil rights 
than the last hundred sessions combined; as 
the session which enacted the most far- 
reaching tax cut of our time; as the session 
which declared all-out war on human poverty 
and unemployment in these United States; 
as the session which finally recognized the 
health needs of all our older citizens; as the 
session which reformed our tangled trans- 
portation and transit policies; as the session 
which achieved the most effective, efficient 
foreign aid program ever; and as the ses- 
sion which helped to build more homes, more 
schools, more libraries, and more hospitals 
than any single session of Congress in the 
history of our Republic. 

All this and more can and must be done. 
It can be done by this summer, and it can 
be done without any increase in spending. 
In fact, under the budget that I shall shortly 
submit, it can be done with an actual reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures and Federal 
employment. 

We have in 1964 a unique opportunity and 
obligation—to prove the success of our sys- 
tem; to disprove those cynics and critics at 
home and abroad who question our purpose 
and our competence. 

If we fail, if we fritter and fumble away 
our opportunity in needless, senseless quar- 
rels between Democrats and Republicans, or 
between the House and the Senate, or be- 
tween the South and North, or between the 
Congress and the administration, then his- 
tory will rightfully judge us harshly. But 
if we succeed, if we can achieve these goals 
by forging in this country a greater sense of 
union, then, and only then, can we take full 
satisfaction in the State of the Union. 


Here in the Congress you can demonstrate 
effective legislative leadership by discharg- 
ing the public business with clarity and dis- 
patch, voting each important proposal up, or 
voting it down, but at least bringing it to a 
fair and a final vote. 

Let us carry forward the plans and pro- 
grams of John Fitzgerald Kennedy—not be- 
cause of our sorrow or sympathy, but because 
they are right. 

In his memory today, I especially ask all 
members of my own political faith, in this 
election year, to put your country ahead of 
your party, and to always debate principles; 
never debate personalities. 

For my part, I pledge a progressive ad- 
ministration which is efficient, and honest 
and frugal. The budget to be submitted to 
the Congress shortly is in full accord with 
this pledge. 

It will cut our deficit in half—from $10 
billion to $4,900 million. It will be, in propor- 
tion to our national output, the smallest 
budget since 1951. 

It will call for a substantial reduction in 
Federal employment, a feat accomplished 
only once before in the last 10 years. While 
maintaining the full strength of our combat 
defenses, it will call for the lowest number 
of civilian personnel in the Department of 
Defense since 1950. 

It will call for total expenditures of 
$97,900 million—compared to $98,400 million 
for the current year, a reduction of more 
than $500 million. It will call for new obli- 
gational authority of $103,800 million— 
reduction of more than $4 billion below last 
year’s request of $107,900 million. 

But it is not a standstill budget, for Amer- 
ica cannot afford to stand still. Our popula- 
tion is growing. Our economy is more com- 
plex. Our people’s needs are expanding. 

But by closing down obsolete installations, 
by curtailing less urgent programs, by cut- 
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ting back where cutting back seems to be 
wise, by insisting on a dollar’s worth for a 
dollar spent, I am able to recommend in this 
reduced budget the most Federal support 
in history for education, for health, for re- 
training the unemployed, and for helping 
the economically and the physically handi- 
capped. 

This budget, and this year’s legislative 
program, are designed to help each and every 
American citizen fulfill his basic hopes— 
his hopes for a fair chance to make good; 
his hopes for fair play from the law; his 
hopes for a full-time job on full-time pay; 
his hopes for a decent home for his family 
in a decent community; his hopes for a good 
school for his children with good teachers; 
and his hopes for security when faced with 
sickness or unemployment or old age. 
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Unfortunately, many Americans live on 
the outskirts of hope—some because of their 
poverty, and some because of their color, 
and all too many because of both. Our task 
is to help replace their despair with oppor- 
tunity. 

This administration today, here and now, 
declares unconditional war on poverty in 
America. I urge this Congress and all Amer- 
icans to join with me in that effort. 

It will not be a short or easy struggle, no 
single weapon or strategy will suffice, but 
we shall not rest until that war is won. The 
richest Nation on earth can afford to win it. 
We cannot afford to lose it. One thousand 
dollars invested in salvaging an unemploy- 
able youth today can return $40,000 or more 
in his lifetime, 

Poverty is a national problem, requiring 
improved national organization and support. 
But this attack, to be effective, must also be 
organized at the State and the local level and 
must be supported and directed by State and 
local efforts. 

For the war against poverty will not be 
won here in Washington. It must be won 
in the field, in every private home, in every 
public office, from the courthouse to the 
White House. 

The program I shall propose will empha- 
size this cooperative approach to help that 
one-fifth of all American families with in- 
comes too small to even meet their basic 
needs, 

Our chief weapons in a more pinpointed 
attack will be better schools, and better 
health, and better homes, and better training, 
and better job opportunities to help more 
Americans, especially young Americans, es- 
cape from squalor and misery and unemploy- 
ment rolls where other citizens help to carry 
them. 

Very often a lack of jobs and money is not 
the cause of poverty, but the symptom. The 
cause may lie deeper—in our failure to give 
our fellow citizens a fair chance to develop 
their own capacities, in a lack of education 
and training, in a lack of medical care and 
housing, in a lack of decent communities in 
which to live and bring up their children. 

Bt whatever the cause, our joint Federal- 
local effort must pursue poverty, pursue it 
wherever it exists—in city slums and small 
towns, in sharecropper shacks or in migrant 
worker camps, on Indian Reservations, 
among whites as well as Negroes, among the 
young as well as the aged, in the boom towns 
and in the depressed areas. 

Our aim is not only to relieve the symptom 
of poverty, but to cure it and, above all, to 
prevent it. No single piece of legislation, 
however, is going to suffice. 

We will launch a special effort in the 
chronically distressed areas of Appalachia. 

We must expand our small but our suc- 
cessful area redevelopment program. 

We must enact youth employment legisla- 
tion to put jobless, aimless, helpless young- 
sters to work on useful projects. 

We must distribute more food to the needy 
through a broader food stamp program. 
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We must create a National Service Corps 
to help the economically handicapped of our 
Own country as the Peace Corps now helps 
those abroad. 

We must modernize our unemployment in- 
surance and establish a high-level commis- 
sion on automation. If we have the brain 
power to invent these machines, we have the 
brain power to make certain that they are 
a boon and not a bane to humanity. 

We must extend the coverage of our mini- 
mum wage laws to more than 2 million 
workers now lacking this basic protection of 
purchasing power. 

We must, by including special school aid 
funds as part of our education program, im- 
prove the quality of teaching, training, and 
counseling in our hardest hit areas. 

We must build more libraries in every area 
and more hospitals and nursing homes under 
the Hill-Burton Act, and train more nurses 
to staff them. 

We must provide hospital insurance for 
our older citizens financed by every worker 
and his employer under Social Security, 
contributing no more than $1 a month dur- 
ing the employee’s working career to protect 
him in his old age in a dignified manner 
without cost to the Treasury, against the 
devastating hardship of prolonged or re- 
peated illness. 

We must, as a part of a revised housing 
and urban renewal program, give more help 
to those displaced by slum clearance, provide 
more housing for our poor and our elderly, 
and seek as our ultimate goal in our free 
enterprise system a decent home for every 
American family. 

We must help obtain more modern mass 
transit within our communities as well as 
low-cost transportation between them. 

Above all, we must release $11 billion of 
tax reduction into the private spending 
stream to create new jobs and new markets 
in every area of this land, 
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These programs are obviously not for the 
poor or the underprivileged alone. Every 
American will benefit by the extension of 
social security to cover the hospital costs of 
their aged parents. Every American com- 
munity will benfit from the construction or 
modernization of schools, libraries, hospitals, 
and nursing homes, from the training of 
more nurses and from the improvement of 
urban renewal in public transit. And every 
individual American taxpayer and every 
corporate taxpayer will benefit from the 
earliest possible passage of the pending 
tax bill from both the new investment it 
will bring and the new jobs that it will 
create. 

That tax bill has been thoroughly discussed 
for a year. Now we need action. The new 
budget clearly allows it. Our taxpayers surely 
deserve it. Our economy strongly demands it. 
And every month of delay dilutes its benefits 
in 1964 for consumption, for investment, and 
for employment. 

For until the bill is signed, its investment 
incentives cannot be deemed certain, and the 
withholding rate cannot be reduced—and the 
most and devastating thing you 
can do to any businessman in America is to 
keep him in doubt and to keep him guess- 
ing on what our tax policy is. And I say that 
we should now reduce to 14 percent instead 
of 15 percent our withholding rate. 

I therefore urge the Co to take final 
action on this bill by the first of February, 
if at all possible. For however proud we may 
be of the unprecedented progress of our free 
enterprise economy over the last 3 years, we 
should not and we cannot permit it to pause. 

In 1963, for the first time in history, we 
crossed the 70 million job mark, but we will 
soon need more than 75 million jobs. In 1963 
our gross national product reached the $600 
billion level—$100 billion higher than when 
we took office. But it easily could and it 
should be still $30 billion higher today than 
it is. 
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Wages and profits and family income are 
also at their highest levels in history—but 
I would remind you that 4 million workers 
and 13 percent of our industrial capacity are 
still idle today. 

We need a tax cut now to keep this coun- 
try moving. 
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For our goal is not merely to spread the 
work, Our goal is to create more jobs. I be- 
lieve the enactment of a 35-hour week would 
sharply increase costs, would invite inflation, 
would impair our ability to compete, and 
merely share instead of creating employment. 
But I am equally opposed to the 45- or 50- 
hour week in those industries where consist- 
ently excessive use of overtime causes in- 
creased unemployment. 

So, therefore, I recommend legislation au- 
thorizing the creation of a tripartite indus- 
try committee to determine on an industry- 
by-industry basis as to where a higher penalty 
rate for overtime would increase job open- 
ings without unduly increasing costs, and 
authorizing the establishment of such higher 
rates. 
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Let me make one principle of this admin- 
istration abundantly clear: All of these in- 
creased opportunities —in employment, in 
education, in housing, and in every field— 
must be open to Americans of every color. 
As far as the writ of Federal law will run, 
we must abolish not some, but all racial dis- 
crimination. For this is not merely an eco- 
nomic issue, or a social, political, or inter- 
national issue. It is a moral issue, and it 
must be met by the passage this session of 
the bill now pending in the House. 

All members of the public should have 
equal access to facilities open to the public. 
All members of the public should be equally 
eligible for Federal benefits that are financed 
by the public. All members of the public 
should have an equal chance to vote for pub- 
lic officials and to send their children to good 
public schools and to contribute their tal- 
ents to the public good. 

Today, Americans of all races stand side 
by side in Berlin and in Viet Nam, They died 
side by side in Korea. Surely they can work 
and eat and travel side by side in their own 
country. 
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We must also lift by legislation the bars of 
discrimination against those who seek entry 
into our country, particularly those who have 
much needed skills and those joining their 
families. 

In establishing preferences, a nation that 
was built by the immigrants of all lands can 
ask those who now seek admission: “What 
can you do for our country?” But we should 
not be asking: “In what country were you 
born?” 

VIII 


For our ultimate goal is a world without 
war, a world made safe for diversity, in which 
all men, goods, and ideas can freely move 
across every border and every boundary. 

We must advance toward this goal in 1964 
in at least 10 different ways, not as partisans, 
but as patriots. 

First, we must maintain—and our reduced 
defense budget will maintain—that margin 
of military safety and superiority obtained 
through 3 years of steadily increasing both 
the quality and the quantity of our strategic, 
our conventional, and our antiguerrilla 
forces. In 1964 we will be better prepared 
than ever before to defend the cause of free- 
dom, whether it is threatened by outright 
aggression or by the infiltration practiced by 
those in Hanoi and Havana, who ship arms 
and men across international borders to 
foment insurrection. And we must continue 
to use that strength as John Kennedy used 
it in the Cuban crisis and for the test ban 
treaty—to demonstrate both the futility of 
nuclear war and the possibilities of lasting 
peace, 
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Second, we must take new steps—and we 
shall make new at Geneva—to- 
ward the control and the eventual abolition 
of arms. Even in the absence of agreement, 
we must not stockpile arms beyond our needs 
or seek an excess of military power that could 
be provocative as well as wasteful. 

It is in this spirit that in this fiscal year we 
are cutting back our production of enriched 
uranium by 25 percent. We are shutting 
down four plutonium piles. We are closing 
many nonessential military installations. 
And it is in this spirit that we today call on 
our adversaries to do the same. 

Third, we must make increased use of our 
food as an instrument of peace—making it 
available by sale or trade or loan or dona- 
tion—to hungry people in all nations which 
tell us of their needs and accept proper condi- 
tions of distribution. 

Fourth, we must assure our pre-eminence 
in the peaceful exploration of outer space, 
focusing on an expedition to the moon in this 
decade—in cooperation with other powers if 
possible, alone if necessary. 

Fifth, we must expand world trade. Hav- 
ing recognized in the Act of 1962 that we 
must buy as well as sell, we now expect our 
trading partners to recognize that we must 
sell as well as buy. We are willing to give 
them competitive access to our market, ask- 
ing only that they do the same for us. 

Sixth, we must continue, through such 
measures as the interest equalization tax, as 
well as the cooperation of other nations, our 
recent progress toward balancing our inter- 
national accounts. 

This administration must and will pre- 
serve the present gold value of the dollar. 

Seventh, we must become better neighbors 
with the free states of the Americas, working 
with the councils of the OAS, with a stronger 
Alliance for Progress, and with all the men 
and women of this hemisphere who really 
believe in liberty and justice for all. 

Eighth, we must strengthen the ability of 
free nations everywhere to develop their in- 
dependence and raise their standard of liv- 
ing, and thereby frustrate those who prey 
on poverty and chaos. To do this, the rich 
must help the poor—and we must do our 
part, We must achieve a more rigorous ad- 
ministration of our development assist- 
ance, with larger roles for private investors, 
for other industrialized nations, and for 
international agencies and for the recipient 
nations themselves. 

Ninth, we must strengthen our Atlantic 
and Pacific partnerships, maintain our alli- 
ances and make the United Nations a more 
effective instrument for national independ- 
ence and international order. 

Tenth, and finally, we must develop with 
our allies new means of bridging the gap 
between the East and the West, facing dan- 
ger boldly wherever danger exists, but being 
equally bold in our search for new agree- 
ments which can enlarge the hopes of all, 
while violating the interests of none. 

In short, I would say to the Congress that 
we must be constantly prepared for the 
worst, and constantly acting for the best. 
We must be strong enough to win any war, 
and we must be wise enough to prevent one. 

We shall neither act as aggressors nor 
tolerate acts of aggression. We intend to 
bury no one, and we do not intend to be 
buried. 

We can fight, if we must, as we have 
fought before, but we pray that we will never 
have to fight again. 
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My good friends and my fellow Ameri- 
cans: In these last 7 sorrowful weeks, we 
have learned anew that nothing is so en- 
during as faith, and nothing is so degrading 
as hate. 

John Kennedy was a victim of hate, but he 
was also a great builder of faith—faith in 
our fellow Americans, whatever their creed 
or their color or their station in life; faith 
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in the future of man, whatever his divi- 
sions and differences. 

This faith was echoed in all parts of the 
world. On every continent and in every 
land to which Mrs. Johnson and I traveled, 
we found faith and hope and love toward 
this land of America and toward our people. 

So I ask you now in the Congress and in 
the country to join with me in expressing 
and fulfilling that faith in working for a 
nation, a nation that is free from want and 
a world that is free from hate—a world of 
peace and justice, and freedom and abun- 
dance, for our time and for all time to come. 


KAIMUKI HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATION 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAIT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived numerous requests for copies of a 
speech I gave to the graduating class 
of 1968, Kaimuki High School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. In the hope that this speech 
will also have some interest to my col- 
leagues of the House, I submit it for 
the RECORD. 


SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE Patsy T. MINK TO 
THE KAIMUKI HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING 
Crass or 1968, JUNE 7, 1968 
To the graduating seniors, your parents, 

teachers and friends: I am calling you to- 

night from my hotel room overlooking Fifth 

Avenue, just a few blocks from St. Patrick's 

Cathedral where the body of our beloved 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy lies. I went to 

the Cathedral this evening to pay my last 

to this man that I admired and re- 
spected so very much. Thousands upon thou- 
sands have filed past his bier today in silent 
homage to this young man who symbolized 
for us the hope and dreams of a better Amer- 
ica in Peace and where human dignity be- 
came a way of life. 

When he was alive thousands sought just 
to touch him as though to do so would in 
some way transfuse our bodies with new vigor 
and our minds with greater courage to con- 
tinue working for the betterment of human- 
ity, for the poor and the less fortunate in our 
society. 

When Dr. Martin Luther King was assas- 
sinated, I thought, then, that the grief we 
were being asked to bear was more than we 
could suffer; but now with Robert Kennedy 
gone, too, it seems for me at least that we 
have been cast adrift; and with the tears 
turned to a numbing pain, I wonder why we 
are being punished almost beyond endurance. 
Why must the good be trod upon and placed 
beneath the sod into eternity when the good 
is yet to triumph in this land? Why must our 
inspiration come from those who lie as our 
fallen heroes? Why does it seem that only 
the bland, the simple, the unexciting, the 
mediocre live unendangered? 

It is so difficult for me to try, at the mo- 
ment of my personal agony, to translate this 
grief into a lesson which you might carry 
with you and which might strengthen your 
resolve to carry on the work of Robert Ken- 
nedy each day of your lives as you grow to 
love your country and to have the warmth 
and compassion for all of its people, as he 
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It is not enough to grieve his death, for 
to do only that is to fail to understand why 
his life was so important. As we mourn with 
this shattered and shocked nation and, for 
that matter, with the world because he was 
loved by everyone who came to know him, 
we must see what it was that he was trying 
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to do that so deeply moved and inspired the 
millions who became his admirers. 

I believe that there is still hope in our 
country; that we do not need to be content 
with mediocrity; that we do have the right 
to hitch our stars to the heavens and strive 
for excellence; that we do have the innate 
goodness to recognize evil and demagoguery 
and to see that right shall overcome all ob- 
stacles and succeed. 

I believe all this because you are and you 
must be that hope if this nation is to re- 
semble in your future what it set out to be 
200 years ago. 

Your work and mine is, doubtless, more 
difficult today than it was yesterday, for in 
the yesterday we could so easily forfeit our 
roles as citizens in a democracy by simply 
saying to ourselves that our leaders could 
guide us over the rough and troubled waters 
and gain for us the progress that each new 
generation demands. 

Today we know of the fraility of our 
bodies that one simple bullet could end its 
throbbing vitality forever, We cannot, there- 
fore, believe in only one man and expect that 
he alone has the burden to correct all the 
wrongs still perpetrated upon our fellow 
citizens. For if we did that, his death would 
bring to an end the direction which was his 
claim to greatness. 

It isn’t easy to understand what is hap- 
pening to America, or to try to appreciate the 
importance of these events which have 
stirred this nation. But I want you to know 
that from where I stand there is nothing 
more important to you and I, as Americans, 
than the course that we shall take to pre- 
serve our freedoms, to make this society more 
just, and to save the future generations from 
the ravages of war and internal strife. 

You have labored long at your studies, and 
I know that you are impatient to leave and 
to continue on your separate ways. I hope 
that you will accept what I have to say here 
today as a simple message of hope from one 
who has felt that life can be more meaning- 
ful when dedicated to the pursuit of an ideal. 

Your commencement is a time for begin- 
ning. It is a time for renewal. It is a time to 
make decisions about the course of life that 
each of you will pursue. I am confident that 
your decisions respecting your personal lives 
will be well-made. I am equally confident 
that these decisions will include a role for 
yourselves in the shaping of our country’s 
destiny. To this end I want to discuss with 
you the star“ to which I have set my goals 
and hope that you will do the same. 

Some of you will be immediately entering 
military service. I hope and pray that you 
shall never see battle or know the agony of 
combat; that somehow before your time we 
shall be able to bring this destructive war to 
an end and achieve the peace which no one 
faithful to our sons would deny is the price- 
less gift of a compassionate world. 

Some of you will be soon seeing the cities 
and slums of America. I hope and pray that 
you shall have your eyes opened to the suffer- 
ing and despair that is still part of our Amer- 
ica and find room in your hearts to feel the 
need to do something to correct these appall- 
ing conditions which the apathy of our exist- 
ence has permitted to grow and fester and to 
diminish the quality of our life. 

A war being fought by a half million of our 
bravest, 10,000 miles distant; a turmoil on 
our college campuses churned by students 
whose militancy belies their pacifist views 
anxious for a new order of priorities in their 
confused lives; a social upheaval in our cities 
driven by the widening disparities of the 
have and have nots of our society where de- 
struction seems to symbolize for the miser- 
able a new hope, and a last chance to be 
free! 

How many of you will forge ahead, deter- 
mined to accept the challenges of the mod- 
ern world, dedicated to finding solutions to 
our problems. How many will choose to ignore 
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the complicated and disturbing issues that 
face our country, and choose comfort over 
participation and personal involvement. 

As America is at its crossroads so you are 
in the midst of making momentous decisions 
about your future. The process of learning 
and of growth is a lifelong process, and often 
times it is an agonizing experience, How you 
shall live your life in large measure will de- 
cide the direction that America will go. 

As you think and question and decide what 
you want to do * * *, surely there must be 
time for justice and equality. The foment 
of our nation is not for charity nor for pity; 
but rather it is for simple justice and equal- 
ity required for dignity and self-respect. 

Youth is disillusioned about the great and 
obvious inconsistency of our national goals; 
how can it be right to go to war to liberate the 
poor and wretched of Asia and sacrifice the 
lives of tens of thousands of our youth and 
100 billions of our dollars; and yet be un- 
able to see the suffering of our own people, 
thousands of our babies whose brains and 
bodies are permanently damaged for lack of 
food and for lack of medical care; children 
whose bodies are chewed at night by rats; 
homeless, jobless, poor people who want only 
a chance to be freed from the chain of the 
ghettos. 

As parents, we all know that our smallest 
children ask so many questions which are 
difficult to answer; and how so often we hid 
the truth because it is easier to make up a 
nice answer because we want to protect the 
innocents from the hard, cruel realities of 
life. Perhaps for a time there is justification 
in this but surely as we have succeeded in 
hiding anything from their penetrating eyes, 
we have made the discovery of truth a far 
more traumatic experience. 

It is this awakening to a desperate need 
for moral values in our life, that we find the 
basis for the unrest in our young people 
today. 

So, to whatever degree each of you here 
today acknowledges a sense of individual 
responsibility for the common good and for 
the welfare of others less fortunate than you, 
I urge you not to lose it, to cherish it and to 
make that sense of purpose your higher goal 
for life so as to give it greater dimension and 
meaning. 

Good luck in all you do! 

God speed wherever you might go! 

And congratulations to you and to your 
parents for whom this is a proud and exciting 
moment. A 

Aloha! 


L. B. J. ORDERS AID FOR NEGRO 
BUSINESSES 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
fully aware of the economic problems 
that exist among minority groups par- 
ticularly in our inner cities. 

Yesterday, I had the opportunity to 
study an approach to these problems 
that was like a breath of fresh air. I 
refer, Mr. Speaker, to an article by the 
Honorable Howard J. Samuels, Adminis- 
trator-designate of the Small Business 
Administration, in the Washington Post. 
I commend this article to my colleagues 
as well worth reading, because I believe 
it not only clearly enunciates an imagi- 
native course of action which I believe 
promises real progress, but also clearly 
shows the drive and vigor that Howard 
Samuels will bring to SBA to achieve 
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the objectives given to him by President 
Johnson at the time of his appointment. 
I know Howard Samuels, and I am de- 
lighted that he is to have the opportunity 
to dedicate his considerable talent and 
know-how to this pressing national 
problem. 

As a member of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, I know of the des- 
perate need to help our disadvantaged 
help themselves, and really share in this 
unprecedented land of plenty. Mr. 
Speaker, I request that the article from 
yesterday’s Post be included at this point 
in the RECORD: 


Economic Impact: L. B. J. ORDERS Am FoR 
NEGRO BUSINESSES 


(By Howard J. Samuels) 


(NoTte.—Mr, Samuels is guest columnist 
today for Business and Financial Editor 
Hobart Rowen, who is on vacation.) 

The demand of the black community for 
a share in American business—not only as 
employes but as owners and managers—has 
been heard clearly by political leaders this 
year. The leading candidates of both parties 
are calling for new policies to promote black 
ownership. 

In the inner city itself “a piece of the ac- 
tion” has become a symbol more potent than 
just an economic issue. “Jobs” still means 
working for whitey; “own your own” means 
a lot more. 

A Negro business leader put the problem 
bluntly, This is a capitalistic system,” he 
said, but we are the only people in it with- 
out any capital.” 

The Irish, the Jews, the Italians have al- 
ways owned the businesses in their neigh- 
borhoods, and the grocer’s son eventually 
made his way to college and into the “sys- 
tem.” The blacks, for many reasons, have not 
been able to. 

The facts are dramatic: 

Minorities are 15 percent of the population 
but own only one percent of the businesses. 
One out of ten white families owns its own 
business, but only one out of 40 black fam- 
ilies, 

Even in the ghettos, some 80 to 85 per cent 
of the businesses are owned by whites. Cer- 
tainly less than 10 per cent of the retail vol- 
ume moves through black stores in the inner 
city. 

In Washington, where more than half the 
population is Negro, blacks own 2000 busi- 
nesses: while whites own 28,000. One fourth 
of the businesses the Negroes do own are 
barber shops and beauty parlors. They own 
no manufacturing enterprises. 

Other ethnic groups came to this country 
from Europe with some merchant experience 
to exploit, The road up from slavery has been 
tougher. Negroes have simply not been a 
part of the economic system, except as 
workers: Few have acquired management ex- 
perience because only recently have white 
businesses begun to move them into top 
jobs. 

The brightest and most ambitious blacks 
have gone into law, medicine, teaching or 
politics where the barriers have not been 
so formidable. In addition the Negroes have 
little capital. The black community, at the 
bottom of the economic heap, has been un- 
able to develop the savings essential to 
capital formation. 

With little capital of their own they have 
a hard time walking into a bank down town 
and coming out with a business loan. And 
there are astonishingly few Negro banks to 
go to—only one in the whole of New York 
City, 17 in the entire United States. The 
assets of all the Negro banks in the country 
add up to one half of one per cent of the 
assets of the Bank of America alone. 

This Administration has made a start, 
gaining some experience in how to help 
minorities and making some mistakes along 
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the way. But it mow has the tools and is 
ready to move in a much bigger way. 

The critical problem of insurance for 
businesses in high risk areas will soon be 
resolved by the re-insurance bill Congress is 
expected to pass. The Small Business Admin- 
istration has the authority to guarantee 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
loans from the private banks, SBA can do for 
minority business development what federal 
mortgage guarantees have done for housing. 
The agency can offer 100 per cent guarantee 
on special “economic opportunity” loans for 
the poor—looking more at their personal 
potential as entrepreneurs than at their 
SEAN: Some $82 million has been loaned so 

ar. 

As a matter of principle, I believe a man 
taking a Government loan should have a 
little of his own money in the venture. Try- 
ing to put a man with nothing into business 
would be both bad business and a disservice 
to him. The philosophy of the free enterprise 
system requires that an entrepreneur take 
some personal risk. 

But acquiring some capital is only the start 
for the new class of minority entrepreneurs 
we want to help establish. They must also 
have training in management to succeed. 

On both these scores there is a limit to 
what government can or should do. The pri- 
vate business community’s participation is 
essential to provide not only capital—greatly 
leveraged with government guarantees—but 
management assistance. 

Much more can and must be done by the 
retail and service businesses to offer fran- 
chise to minority entrepreneurs—auto deal- 
erships, service stations, supermarket, There 
is no better way for people with limited ex- 
perience to develop managerial competence 
than by operating first under the umbrella 
of a successful corporation. 

Trade associations should set up social pro- 
grams to sponsor and train minorities to get 
into their flelds especially retail and service 
areas where entry is the easiest. 

The minority community must get in- 
volved too, through participation in local 
development corporations and by helping find 
potential business owners and educate them 
to the opportunities. The government role 
should be that of catalyst, organizer, planner, 
and guarantor of the financing. Our most 
important role now is to galvanize private 
sector involvement. 

The President has given me the mandate 
as head of the SBA to move forcefully in 
these new directions, and quickly. The lead- 
ers of the banking and business communities 
are being consulted any they understand this 
need. They see minority ownership as im- 
portant to economic growth and a stable 
society. 

In their active participation lies the single 
best hope for giving the nation’s minorities 
a stake in the free enterprise system. 


GREECE’S FIGUREHEAD CABINET 
MEMBERS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
issue of News of Greece, newsletter of the 
U.S. Committee for Democracy in Greece, 
contains a short article about the new 
Cabinet appointed by the Greek military 
junta. One apparent certainty, the arti- 
cle says, “is that, unless the junta dis- 
appears very quickly, one can expect it 
to announce a good many further Cab- 
inet changes.” The article concludes: 
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By and large, however, the changes do not 
seem likely to have much significance; most 
of the civilian ministers are mere figureheads, 
while the ministries are actually run by army 
officers installed as secretaries-general, di- 
rectors-general, or simply as political com- 
missars. 


The complete article follows: 
THE New CABINET 


It was said of the first cabinet installed by 
the colonels after their coup that most of its 
members were so obscure that they had not 
even heard of one another. But the junta’s 
latest cabinet, appointed on June 20, con- 
tains some names which are even to be found 
in one or another Who's Who. Two of these 
are holdovers, Panayotis Pipinelis as Foreign 
Minister and Theophylaktos Papaconstan- 
tinou as Minister of Education and Religion. 
Pipinelis, a veteran diplomat and political 
manipulator, was brought into the cabinet 
to save the pieces when the Cyprus crisis got 
out of hand; his role in the present regime 
has been essentially that of a diplomatic 
technician. He has been described as the 
junta's Von Papen for his past and present 
roles. Papaconstantinou, a former Commu- 
nist theoretician, has at one time or another 
been on almost every political side. At the 
time of the coup he was a columnist for one 
of Eleni Vlachou's papers. When she ceased 
publication rather than submit to the junta’s 
censorship, Papaconstantinou distinguished 
himself by being one of a small group of her 
employees to bring suit against her for wages. 
Four-fifths of his colleagues refused to join 
in the suit although the government penal- 
ized them by cutting off their unemployment 
benefits. He got his pay and a bonus in the 
form of an appointment as Under-Secretary 
for the Press; more recently he was promoted 
to his present post. 

Dimitrios Patilis, the new Second Deputy 
Premier, is a retired general and long-time 
military politician, Two of the new ap- 
pointees, Minister of Trade Epaminondas 
Tsellos and Under-Secretary to the Premier's 
Office Constantine Voyolinis, have fairly long 
political histories. Tsellos was Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Unionist Party of John Metaxas in 
1935, was a deputy minister in the govern- 
ment-in-exile, and served as Director-General 
of the rightist National Radical Union in 
1956. For this he was rewarded with the post 
of Director-General of the Communications 
Administration. Vovolinis was Secretary of 
the Piraeus City Council during the Metaxas 
dictatorship, After the war his political for- 
tunes were closely allied with those of Spiros 
Markezinis. He ran unsuccessfully for Parlia- 
ment on the ticket of Markezinis’s New Party 
in 1950 and that of the Papagos-Markezinis 
Greek Rally in 1951, and was finally elected 
on the Rally ticket in a 1953 by-election. 
When Markezinis split with the Rally and 
formed the Progressive Party, he joined that 
and was a candidate on its ticket in 1956. His 
presence may presage an increasingly open 
role for Markezinis, who has reportedly been 
advising Colonel Makarezos ever since the 
coup. Indeed, there was some expectation 
that Markezinis would enter the cabinet in 
this reshuffie; he may have asked more power 
than the junta was willing to grant. 

One thing that seems certain is that, unless 
the junta disappears very quickly, one can 
expect it to announce a good many further 
cabinet changes. Indeed, two of the new ap- 
pointees—Minister of Justice Ioannis Trian- 
daphylopoulos and Under-Secretary for Edu- 
cation and Religion Dmitrios Koutsoyannop- 
oulos—resigned less than three weeks after 
their appointment. By and large, however, 
the changes do not seem likely to have much 
significance; most of the civillan ministers 
are mere figureheads, while the ministries are 
actually run by army officers installed as sec- 
retaries-general, directors-general, or simply 
as political commissars. 
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TRIBUTE TO SENATOR ROBERT 
KENNEDY 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Robert Kennedy will always 
be remembered as a champion of human 
rights. He was one of the few Americans 
who realized the bearing that Africa’s ra- 
cial problems had on the United States 
and on the world. 

Recently, Wayne Fredericks wrote a 
tribute to the late Senator which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Times. The ar- 
ticle is a portrait of a sensitive human 
being deeply involved in the world strug- 
gle for racial equality. 

Wayne Fredericks served from 1961 
until 1967 as deputy assistant secretary 
for African affairs. Subsequently, the 
State Department presented him with its 
Superior Honor Award. This past May, I 
had the pleasure of attending the Anglo- 
American Inter-Parliamentary Confer- 
ence on Africa with Mr. Fredericks. His 
grasp of Africa’s problems made him an 
invaluable asset to the Conference. The 
article provides a glimpse of the magni- 
tude of these problems and points up a 
need for more to follow in Senator Ken- 
nedy’s footsteps. I include it in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

KENNEDY IN AFRICA: ONE MAN’S FAITH IN A 
CONTINENT 
(By Wayne Fredericks) 

On June 6 two years ago, Sen. Robert Ken- 
nedy said to the students of the University 
of Cape Town in South Africa: “At the heart 
of Western freedom and democracy is the 
belief that the individual man, the child of 
God, is the touchstone of yalue—and all so- 
ciety, groups, the state, exist for his benefit. 
Therefore, the enlargement of liberty for in- 
dividual human beings must be the supreme 
goal and the abiding practice of Western so- 
ciety.” His speech was made in the course of 
a journey which took him and Mrs. Kennedy 
to the Republic of South Africa, Kenya, Tan- 
zania, and Ethiopia. 

Robert Kennedy’s interest in Africa goes 
back at least as far as the “Kennedy airlift” 
of 1960, when the Kennedy Foundation pro- 
vided charter flights for a number of stu- 
dents from East Africa who had scholarships 
at various American colleges but did not have 
funds to get to this country from Africa. 

Robert Kennedy remained especially inter- 
ested in the role of youth and students 
throughout the world, including Africa, and 
was conscious of the great impact which 
would be made in Africa as more and more 
young and increasingly better educated Afri- 
cans assumed positions of responsibility. 
When. he reached Ethiopia on his 1966 Afri- 
can trip, he spoke to several thousand stu- 
dents in a hall normally holding one-third 
that number, and referred to youth and stu- 
dents as the elite of their country and told 
them it was their responsibility to strive for 
the betterment of their own people and “to 
promote a dialogue between young people of 
all nations.” 

His interest in Africa grew during his years 
as attorney general and as senator. He asked 
for and received regular briefings on African 
developments from State Department officials 
and others. 

He had often expressed to me a desire to 
visit Africa and was pleased when he re- 
ceived an invitation in the autumn of 1965 
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from the president of the National Union of 
South African Students to speak to a stu- 
dent audience in Cape Town. Delays in ob- 
taining visas and in finding a mutually ac- 
ceptable time caused the trip to be postponed 
until June 1966, a time which was not con- 
venient to Sen. Kennedy because of the po- 
litical campaign of 1966. Nevertheless he 
proceeded. 

An impressive amount of time and energy 
went into the preparation of the trip. In- 
formation was requested, not only from offi- 
cial sources, but from universities and a wide 
variety of private sources of knowledge on 
southern and eastern Africa. The senator 
held discussions with scholars, officials, busi- 
nessmen, churchmen, journalists, authors, 
Africans, South Africans, representing a wide 
range of views on developments in Africa 
and on race relations, 

Particularly useful were a series of Satur- 
day morning discussions beginning with 
breakfast at the senator’s home at Hickory 
Hill, During these and other discussions, Sen. 
Kennedy formulated and refined the princi- 
pal themes of his speeches in the four coun- 
tries he was to visit. 

In the case of South Africa, whose policy 
of apartheid was repugnant to most of the 
world community and whose racial problems 
were very difficult, he was anxious to set forth 
for all South Africans, regardless of race, 
his own views of the basic values of Western 
democracy. (It was from a speech in South 
Africa that Sen. Edward Kennedy quoted in 
his eulogy to his brother in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on June 8.) 

Although he was ignored by South African 
Officials, his speeches, his visits to universi- 
ties, to African townships, to the late Chief 
Albert Luthuli’ and to industrial leaders 
were widely reported. And Kennedy, too, was 
impressed, not only by modern technological 
achievements—but by Chief Luthuli, a mod- 
est African Nobel Peace Prize winner under 
restriction on his farm and of whom Sen. 
Kennedy said, “He is one of the most im- 
pressive men I have ever met. His compas- 
sion, understanding, and tolerance were most 
impressive.” 

As Kennedy departed, the Rand Daily Mail, 
an English language Johannesburg paper, 
said “Sen. Robert Kennedy’s visit is the 
best thing that has happened to South Afri- 
ca for years. It is as if a window has been 
flung open and a gust of fresh air has swept 
into a room.” 

Although the South African portion of the 
journey was controversial both inside and 
outside South Africa, the visits to Kenya, 
Tanzania, and Ethiopia took the form of a 
homecoming. President Kenyatta, President 
Nyerere, and His Majesty Haile Selassie and 
their people accorded him a reception usu- 
ally reserved for a visiting chief of state. 
Both President Nyerere and the Emperor 
had met Robert Kennedy during their state 
visits to this country in 1963 when he was 
attorney general. 

Robert Kennedy was one of those few 
Americans in high places who early felt the 
growing importance of Africa and who saw 
the importance of the issue of race and 
color for Africa, for the United States, and 
for the world, He saw danger in the minor- 
ity regimes throughout Southern Africa 
based solely on race and in the potential 
opportunity they afforded communism. “The 
denial of freedom,” he said in Africa, in 
whatever name, only strengthens the very 
communism it claims to oppose.” 

He was concerned at the low level of U.S. 
economic assistance to Africa and called for 
an increased flow of economic aid and pri- 
vate investment from the richer to the poor- 
er nations. 

He had the ability to communicate with 
Africans—both about their problems and 
ours—and was always ready to receive Afri- 
can visitors when they came to Wash 
or New York on Official or private visits. One 
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African leader’s comment to me was typical, 
“Sen. Kennedy certainly has an understand- 
ing of the problems of Africa.” 

I was in Kenya when the shattering news 
of the shooting and then of the death of 
Sen. Robert Kennedy came. President Jomo 
Kenyatta of Kenya, who has led his people 
through periods of stress and difficulty to 
racial accommodation and tolerance, summed 
it up for himself and for Africa when he said 
on June 6, 1968, “America and indeed the 
world has lost a courageous, liberal, and far- 
sighted personality. The ideals for which he 
strived will live on and inspire people the 
world over to live in understanding, respect, 
and love.” 


THREE MORE MARYLANDERS 
KILLED IN VIETNAM ACTIONS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Cpl. Thurman W. Winston, Pfc. Wayne 
A Keller, and Cpl. Lance B. Tilghman, 
three fine young men from Maryland, 
were killed recently in Vietnam. I wish 
to commend their courage and honor 
their memory by including the following 
article in the RECORD: 


THREE MORE MARYLANDERS KILLED IN VIET- 
NAM ACTIONS 


Three more Maryland servicemen have 
been killed in Vietnam, the Defense Depart- 
ment announced yesterday. 

Reported killed were: 

Cpl. Thurman W. Winston, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Malcolm B. Winston of route 2 box 99, 
Trappe. 

Pfc. Wayne A. Keller, son of Mrs. Edith B. 
Keller, of 12910 New Hampshire avenue, 
Silver Spring. 

Cpl. Lance B. Tilghman, husband of Mrs. 
Benjamin Tilghman, box 168, Deal Island. 

Corporal Winston, who was 21, was killed 
July 25 when the truck in which he was 
riding was struck by an enemy grenade. 

A 1967 graduate of Easton High School, he 
entered the Army in September of that year. 
After receiving his basic training at Fort 
Meade he was sent to Vietnam in the fall. 

Beside his parents, survivors include two 
brothers, Charles L. and Douglass M., both 
of Trappe; and four sisters, Hosanna E. of 
Trappe, Mary, of Easton, Md., Eleanor of New 
York city, and Martha, of Los Angeles. 

Private Keller, who was 22, had been in 
Vietnam since May and was killed July 25. 

A graduate of Springbrook High School, 
he had worked for the E. F. Hauserman com- 
pany as a carpenter until he was drafted 
last October. He intended to return to the 
company when he completed his military 
service. 

He was a paratrooper in A Company, 4th 
Platoon, 2d Brigade, 506th Infantry Group, 
101st Airborne Division. He had volunteered 
for airborne duty. 

Survivors besides his mother include two 
sisters, Mrs. Joyce K. Habecker, of Kensing- 
ton, Md., and Miss Cynthia A. Keller, of 
Silver Spring; and two brothers, Carlton A., 
with the United States Army in Bamberg, 
Germany, and Gilbert A., serving with the 
Navy in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Co’ Tilghman, who was 19, was killed 
July 23 in Quang Tri province when he was 
struck by enemy mortar fire, 

After graduating from Somerset High 
School in June of last year he joined the 
Marines in August. After completing basic 
training at Parris Island, S.C., he went to 
Camp Lejeune, N.C., and Camp Pendleton, 
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Cal. for further training. He went to Viet- 
nam on January 20. 

Survivors, besides his wife, include two 
children, Valeria and Amy, of Deal Island. 


THE 24TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
WARSAW UPRISING 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, today we commemorate the 24th 
anniversary of the Warsaw Uprising, 
the courageous attempt by the brave 
Polish patriots of Warsaw to break the 
tyrannical bonds of Nazi occupation 
which began on the first day of August in 
1944 and lasted for 63 bloody days. 

This heroic effort by the Polish people 
to liberate their capital was costly; al- 
most the entire city was destroyed and 
some 200,000 people—men, women and 
children—gave their lives for freedom, 
while the Soviet Army watched from the 
outskirts of Warsaw. 

Four years ago President Johnson 
commemorated the 20th anniversary of 
this struggle for freedom by issuing a 
special proclamation, in which he said 
this anniversary should be remembered 
“as an exceptional demonstration of 
man’s courage and devotion in the long 
and continuing struggle for human free- 
dom.” 

The President’s words are no less sig- 
nificant today. As a free nation we must 
never forget the value of our freedom, 
and we must never forget that, while 
freedom is an American way of life, it is 
little more than a dream for millions of 
people throughout the world who live 
under the tyrannical heel of dictator- 
Ship. 

The brave Polish uprising is part of 
history now, but the chains of Nazi oc- 
cupation have been replaced by the harsh 
totalitarian rule of Communist Russia; 
oppressor followed oppressor, and for the 
Polish people freedom is still the dream 
and not the reality. 

But while the Iron Curtain still casts 
its dark shadow across Poland, the light 
of freedom still flickers in that shadow. 
Communism can physically restrict the 
right to worship, the right to speak 
freely, and the right to assemble, but 
freedom is more than a physical act; it 
is a condition of the human spirit, and 
no manmade power can ever restrict such 
& basic human longing. 

As long as the flame of freedom con- 
tinues to flicker in the dark shadow of 
Russian domination we must not turn 
our backs on the Polish people. Their 
cause must be our cause, and we must do 
whatever is possible to help them attain 
their freedom. 

Commemorating this 24th anniversary 
of the Warsaw Uprising today is the kind 
of recognition that should be given to 
this heroic struggle, but we should also 
use this occasion to reaffirm our dedica- 
tion to the principle of freedom and 
justice for all. 
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CHICAGO PLANS AIRPORT IN LAKE 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Chi- 
cago’s plans to build the first major air- 
port in a huge body of water got a big 
boost in the July 22 issue of American 
Aviation. 

Mr. James E. Skinner, writing for this 
magazine quite properly predicts that 
Chicago will build an airport in Lake 
Michigan. 

The article by Mr. Skinner described 
plans for construction of the airport on 
the floor of Lake Michigan about 5% 
miles offshore. 

I do not know as yet what method will 
be used. Recently I proposed we go fur- 
ther out into the lake—at least 10 miles— 
and build a floating airport. 

While it is too early to tell which 
method will be used, I do hope plans for 
an airport in Lake Michigan will suc- 
ceed. I am certain that only by building 
out in a large body of water can we pro- 
tect our citizens against the growing 
menace of jet noise. 

Mr. Skinner’s article follows: 
CHICAGO PLANS AIRPORT-IN-THE-LAKE 
(By James E. Skinner) 

Cuicaco,—Here is a prediction: The Windy 
City will build an airport on the floor of Lake 
Michigan, centered about five-and-a-half 
miles offshore from the Loop. 

Reason for the prediction? An engineer- 
ing report shows it can be done. A second 
report shows the lake site is the preferred 
location, ranking above a group of possible 
land sites. It has been recommended by the 
Chicago Department of Aviation, the Chicago 
Department of Public Works and the Chicago 
Planning Department. The Federal Aviation 
Administration has approved it. It is the 
choice of Chicago Aviation Commissioner 
William E. Downes Jr. 

A study shows that by 1980, the lake site 
will save Chicago passengers more than $50 
million a year in ground transportation costs 
as compared to far-out land sites. The same 
study shows it would attract passengers on 
about a 50-50 basis with O’Hare, whereas a 
remote land site would have far less attrac- 
tion for passengers. Because of its location, 
it would be a business asset to downtown 
Chicago, If it is advantageous to business 
and political Chicago, which reports indicate 
it is, Mayor Richard J. Daley will fight for it. 
He already has come out in favor of the air- 
port-in-the-lake. 

The report favoring the lake site was pre- 
pared by Real Estate Research Corp. and 
was released only recently. Mayor Daley has 
called for additional studies into the effect 
of the airport on the lake’s water currents 
and water pollution, and on the effect of 
the lake’s fog and icing on the airport. 

When these new reports are filed, a deci- 
sion will be made by the city administration. 

Although no timetable has been set, the 
decision should not be too long in coming 
because Chicago, the transportation hub 
of the country, is rapidly running out of air- 
port space. In fact, the same report that indi- 
cated that the airport-in-the-lake would be 
the most practical immediate solution also 
stated that a fourth major Chicago airport 
will be required, and that planning for this 
fourth airport should begin now. 

As projected, the lake airport would be 
centered almost directly east of downtown 
Chicago’s Meigs Field. Its closest point to 
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land would be about three-and-one-half 
miles off-shore. This location could be shifted 
about three miles north or south along the 
shoreline without materially affecting the 
cost, according to an engineering report. 

The airport would be built by the polder- 
dike system, in which a circular cofferdam 
is fashioned and water is pumped out to 
expose the lake bottom, on which the landing 
field and terminal buildings will be con- 
structed. 

Depth of the lake in this area is 35 to 55 ft. 
The dike, built of sand with stone facing, 
would crest between 18 and 24 ft. above the 
water, with the highest portion on the north 
and northeast where the highest waves are 
generated. The dike and access roads would 
require 59.2 million cubic yards of fill, and 
when completed would contain 400,000 acre 
feet of water that would have to be pumped 
out. Engineering reports show the lake 
bottom is a hard clay, which would make a 
suitable base for landing strips. 

Although present projections show that 
the dike will be circular with a four-mile 
diameter and an area of about 11,000 acres, 
the actual design will be altered to fit the 
final configuration more suitably. 

As planned, the airport will have four sets 
of parallel runways extending NW-SE and 
NE-SW. There would be a 15,000-ft. separa- 
tion between the sets of runways. Inner take- 
off runways would be 12,000 ft. long expand- 
able to 15,000 ft., and outer landing runways 
would be 10,000 ft. expandable to 12,000 ft. 

The airport would be connected to the 
lakeshore by a 3,000-ft. causeway extending 
eastward from the beach, an additional 2.7 
miles of bridge, and a final 400 ft. of tunnel 
going underneath the dike and opening into 
the airport on the lake bottom. As planning 
progresses, this connection could become one 
long tunnel or could become several tunnels 
connecting with both north and south Chi- 
cago in addition to the downtown business 
district. Cost for clearing the site and build- 
ing access roads has been projected at from 
$247 million to $284 million, with the total 
cost of the complete airport to be about $423 
million. 

The engineering report termed this method 
of constructing a new airport feasible and 
practical. It said work to clear the lake 
bottom site would take about four years, but 
could be done three years with an increased- 
cost, rush effort. Actual construction of the 
airport after the land is cleared would take 
another four years. When told that it would 
take eight years for Chicago to build a new 
airport, the mayor, in a typical Daley state- 
ment, said, “Do it in four.” 

Downes, who has the job of Keeping Chi- 
cago aviation facilities in step with the bur- 
geoning growth of the industry, said of the 
airport-in-the lake: “Technically, there is 
nothing in our way. I think it has to be built. 
I have a fond hope it will be built.” 

Downes listed the following advantages 
of the lake airport that can be offered by no 
other site: 

Approaches are clear and will remain clear. 

The airport can be expanded at any time. 
Engineering reports say it is just as practical 
to enlarge the diked area as it is to do the 
original construction. 

There will be no noise problem for ad- 
joining residents. 

It is a downtown airport located only min- 
utes away from the center of the city. 

Local opposition to the airport-in-the-lake 
has centered primarily around the fact that 
it may upset present lake currents and in- 
crease offshore water pollution. These pos- 
sibilities are being considered in the cur- 
rent studies. Aviation opposition is concen- 
trated on the possibility of fog over the air- 
port area and on possible ice-covered run- 
ways during the winter. To this, Downes an- 
swers: “Category II and III landings will be 
common when this airport is completed. 
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If it is necessary to heat the runways, we'll 
heat them.” 

Real Estate Research Corp. studied about 15 
possible airport sites before it made its re- 
port, which pinpointed three land areas lo- 
cated to the southwest of Chicago as the 
most desirable. The possible land sites are 
located along the perimeter of metropolitan 
Chicago, about 25 miles from the business 
center of the city. “All four potential sites are 
compatible with metropolitan development 
objectives,” the report stated. 

In comparing the lake and land sites, the 
report said: “If a land site is selected, it 
would generate relatively little effective de- 
mand, and the contribution to the relief of 
pressure on O’Hare would be disappointing. If 
sites farther out had been tested, this im- 
balance would be further aggravated. On the 
other hand, the table indicates a balance 
of demand if a lake site is selected. Analysis 
of passenger demand and ground trips shows 
actual distribution of passenger volumes 
between O’Hare and a new land airport would 
heavily favor O’Hare, whereas a lake airport 
would achieve about 50-50 balance.“ 

Because of the lake site’s location, the 
report also stated that this site would result 
in commuting savings for passengers on the 
order of $50 million to $98 million a year by 
1980. 

The FAA, in a conclusion that accompanied 
the report, said that site A, the one farthest 
south and the greatest distance from O’Hare, 
was the most preferable of the land sites: 
“The lake-site airport would provide essen- 
tially the same capacity as that by a land 
site and would assure the same degree of 
safety of aircraft operations which would be 
provided by a land site operated jointly with 
O’Hare Airport. Under adverse weather con- 
ditions and/or heavy traffic, capacity of the 
lake site and O'Hare Airport would be re- 
duced below the capacity of site A and O’Hare 
due to the interaction between O’Hare and 
the lake site.” 

The FAA said site A was the most desirable 
land location because the distance from 
O'Hare provided for a greater degree of inde- 
pendence of operation, thereby providing 
greater utilization of airspace. 

Even though the land sites were deemed 
potentially usable, all had approach zones 
that would conflict with residential use of 
surrounding land. Site A has four of its 
eight approach zones over incompatible resi- 
dential land use areas, one containing a 
mental health center. 

The $423 million expected cost of the 
airport-in-the-lake can be compared with 
the projected cost of the three land sites: 
site A—$236 million, site B—$209 million 
and site C—$443 million. 

The proposed airport is part of a three- 
step plan to relieve the burden at O'Hare, 
where passenger traffic and aircraft opera- 
tions are increasing at a phenomenal rate: 


Operations Passengers 

bt 5 SE i LPR Ee Ade ak 416,991 13,525,955 
CCC 426,098 16, 163, 414 
E eit, Ree ae eer 458,460 18, 394, 126 
C 509, 621 20, 998, 325 
1 0 543,500 23, 589, 683 
E 643,787 27, 552, 816 
First step was reactivation of Chicago 


Midway so it could relieve the pressure for 
medium-distance travel in and out of 
Chicago. With a new terminal and two re- 
built runways—6,520 and 6,104 ft—airline 
operations at Midway were resumed last 
Dec. 15. Rehabilitation cost about $10 
million, 

Projections were that Midway operations 
would reach 10,000 by the middle of this 
year and go up to 35,000 by the end of 1968. 
These forecasts are holding, according to 
Ferd F. Rosa, Chicago aviation department 
administrative engineer. It is expected that 
Midway will hit its limit of about 180,000 
operations early in the 1970s. This would be 
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about 6,000 operations a year for each of 
the 28 Midway gates, about the same level 
of activity that O Hare has with each of its 
70 domestic gates. 

Second step in the three-phase program 
is modernization of O'Hare so it can handle 
more passengers. The 27.5-million passengers 
at O'Hare last year pushed it close to the 
saturation point. Airline reports show that, 
contrary to general belief, the schedules are 
fairly evenly distributed throughout the day. 
“We don’t have peaks in arrival and de- 
parture operations,” said Downes. “We have 
a plateau.” 

The O'Hare work, which is expected to 
cost about $300 million, calls for increasing 
the capacity of both the landing field and 
the terminal area. The first step, which will 
be completed with an $18 million bond issue, 
includes reconstruction of the main NW-SE 
11,600-ft. runway and construction of two 
new taxiways, one E-W and one NW-SE. 

Also in the planning stage is a new NE- 
SW runway to the south of the field, which 
will give O’Hare three sets of parallel run- 
ways with 6,000-ft. separation between each 
pair. 

Under present plans, terminal area at 
O’Hare will be doubled. With larger aircraft 
expected to go into service late next year, Chi- 
cago planners do not expect many more 
operations, but they do expect the passenger 
volume to double or triple. Terminals two 
and three, on the SW and SE corners of the 
O'Hare terminal complex, will be doubled 
in size. Walkways connecting the gate posi- 
tions with the terminal will be placed under- 
ground so that large Boeing 747-type air- 
craft will not be trapped in the blind cul- 
de-sacs that are now formed by concourse 
connecting above ground with the terminal. 
The international gates at terminal No. 1 on 
the west side will be moved to the east 
side of the airport and this terminal will 
be enlarged for domestic use. 

Also being planned is a new five-level 

that will increase the parking capac- 
ity of the terminal area to 12,500 cars, and 
some type of people mover that would trans- 
port passengers from the parking area to 
gates. 

Time schedule for the O'Hare improve- 
ments now rests with the airlines. As pro- 
jected, the cost will be paid by the airlines 
under an agreement similar to that through 
which the airlines now support O'Hare, 

“This work should be ready by the early 
1970s,” says Downes. Otherwise we will be in 
great difficulty.” 

Concerning the entire Chicago airport im- 
provement program, the Real Estate Research 
report stated: All projections of future air- 
line travel clearly signify a need for substan- 
tial expansion of capacities beyond the lim- 
its of O'Hare and Midway. The new airport 
should be in operation, even with the expan- 
sion of O Hare facilities, by the mid-1970s. 
The need for the third airport is obvious, and 
its creation should not be delayed.” 


H.R. 13806 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, time is 
waning in the 90th Congress; and we are 
busily trying to clear up loose legisla- 
tive ends prior to recessing for the two 
national conventions. But, as we prepare 
for the conventional recess, I would re- 
mind the membership of this body that 
there will still be time left when we re- 
turn in September to give further con- 
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sideration to a measure I proposed last 
November. 

If the bill I proposed at that time had 
been enacted into law, it would have 
saved the taxpayers of this Nation an 
untold number of dollars. 

The bill I have reference to is H.R. 
13806, which I introduced on Novem- 
ber 1, 1967, a bill to require persons hold- 
ing demonstrations on Federal property 
or in the District of Columbia to post a 
bond to cover certain costs of such dem- 
onstration. This bill still resides in the 
Committee on Public Works. 

I humbly submit that it would be in 
the best interest of all Americans if it 
were reported from that committee and 
enacted into law before our taxpayers 
are presented with other due bills that 
they must pay, merely because a group 
wants to protest the policies or the prac- 
tices of our Government. 

Only this week the Dallas Morning 
News published an editorial in favor of 
my proposal. I ask that the editorial, en- 
titled “Protest Deposit,” be printed at 
this point in the Record. The editorial 
follows: 

PROTEST DEPOSIT 

When an organization rents an auditorium 
for an event, it ordinarily posts a deposit 
to cover possible damage. The purpose is two- 
fold: It protects the owner and it encourages 
the lessee to take care of the property. 

This principle forms the basis for a pro- 
posal that, henceforth, those planning dem- 
onstrations or protest marches post bond 
with the proper public authorities. 

The National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., recently posed this prospect to 
its membership. Nationwide, 86 per cent were 
in favor, 11 per cent were opposed, and 3 per 
cent were undecided. In Texas the figures 
were 91, 7 and 2 per cent, respectively. 

The poll was inspired by a bill sponsored 
by Rep. Horace Kornegay of North Carolina. 
It would require that demonstration groups 
planning to use federal property post a bond 
sufficient to pay whatever is necessary to re- 
store the property to its original condition. 

The proposal comes a bit late for that 
once-beautiful span of greenery beside the 
Reflecting Pool, which became a squalid 
shantytown called Resurrection City in our 
nation’s capital. The taxpayer at large is pay- 
ing for rehabilitation of the area, not those 
who reduced the turf to dust and mud. 

It was another clash between right and re- 
sponsibility. The demonstrators embraced 
the right to protest. But they left for others 
the responsibility to pay for their damage. 


Mr. Speaker, the editorial comment 
points out that “the proposal comes a 
bit late for that once beautiful span of 
greenery beside the Reflecting Pool, 
which became a squalid shantytown 
called Resurrection City in our Nation’s 
Capital.“ However, if my bill had been 
enacted into law prior to the ill-advised 
and malconducted Poor People’s Cam- 
paign in Washington, it would have 
saved our taxpayers from paying a bill 
for something they did not order. 

I introduced this proposed legislation 
following the sordid spectacle of the 
antiwar demonstration and the march“ 
on the Pentagon last year. This gather- 
ing of hippies, malcontents, and war pro- 
testers cost those who did not partici- 
pate more than $1,000,000. 

What did the so-called Poor People’s 
Campaign cost the taxpayers? No one, 
I am sure, will ever be able to make an 
accurate cost analysis, but surely the 
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final figure will run into many millions of 
dollars when the loss of business because 
of the event in the metropolitan area of 
Washington is taken into account. 

The distinguished and able Senator 
from West Virginia, the Honorable 
Rosert C. BYRD, a knowledgeable per- 
son in financial matters of the District 
of Columbia and other aspects of our 
Federal budget, inserted figures in the 
June 28, 1968, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
which showed the total cost of the Poor 
People’s Campaign to the District of Co- 
lumbia to be almost $500,000. Senator 
Byrp, in the July 1, 1968, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp placed information in that jour- 
nal that showed a preliminary estimate 
of an additional $160,000 cost to the Na- 
tional Park Service for the ill-fated 
event held here this spring. This in- 
cluded an estimate of more than $61,000 
just for restoring the site of the eyesore 
called Resurrection City. But this figure 
certainly was a conservative one, for 
workers are still busy today attempting 
to resurrect some of the beauty of that 
once-beautiful vista. 

Mr. Speaker, as I asked last Novem- 
ber, is it fair to ask our Nation’s tax- 
payers to clean up after somebody 
else’s mess? 

Apparently, from the mail and con- 
versations I have had since the intro- 
duction of my bill, I am not alone in 
my view that those who mess up should 
be required to either clean up or pay up. 

Recently, the National Federation of 
Independent Business polled its 253,000 
independent business proprietors to find 
out their reaction to my bill. The re- 
sults showed that 86 percent favor a 
legislative proposal, 11 percent are op- 
posed, and 3 percent are undecided. 

All I ask, Mr. Speaker, of this body is 
that the bill be brought to the House for 
discussion and debate and to let the 
representatives of the people decide on 
the merits of the proposal. I have no 
doubt as to what the majority of this 
body will do. They will vote in the inter- 
ests of the people, and pass this bill. 


REMEMBER THE “PUEBLO” 
HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
last week many of us expressed deep 
concern over the serious implications of 
the seizure of the U.S.S. Pueblo by North 
Korea on January 23, 1968. Throughout 
the week, numerous newspapers across 
the Nation carried noteworthy editorials 
about this incident. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to call attention to a 
timely editorial appearing in the July 
24, 1968, edition of the Aurora Beacon- 
News, Aurora, III.: 

Irs TIME ro Ger TOUGH 

The weak response of the United States of 
America to the seizure of the intelligence 
ship Pueblo by North Korea and to the cap- 
ture of American tunaboats by Latin Ameri- 
can countries seems to have emboldened 
Cambodia to the point it felt it could seize 
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an American ship and hold the men for 
ransom, 

The failure to act firmly in other incidents 
appears to have created the impression in 
Cambodia it could do what it wanted and 
without endangering itself. 

The more countries which get away with 
taking American ships and men, the more 
other countries will begin to think along 
similar lines. 

The situation along the Vietnam-Cambo- 
dian border—a poorly defined and disputed 
line—lends itself to border violations, or per- 
mits one side to claim a border violation and 
leaves the other side hard pressed to argue 
the case. 

There seems no immediate solution to the 
disputed location of the border, but there 
needs to be an immediate answer to the 
problem of captured American men and 
ships. 

Cambodia is asking a tractor or a bull- 
dozer for each American as the price for the 
return of the men. Eleven Americans and one 
South Vietnamese were taken with the ship. 

No mention was made of the South Viet- 
namese in the Cambodian ransom demand. 
If he was working with U.S. forces on a U.S. 
vessel, then the U.S. has an obligation to see 
to his safe return along with the safe return 
of the American men. 

No one says the lives of the men aren't 
worth the tractors or bulldozers, but where 
do things stop once you start paying ransom? 

If Cambodia can turn this seizure into a 
profit, it will be tempted to try the tactic 
again. Prince Norodom Sihanouk needs to be 
impressed with the determination of the U.S. 
not to tolerate such action. 

We might add that our government needs 
to be impressed with the fact that the Amer- 
ican people are getting tired of having their 
men and their vessels seized by other nations. 

Our government has not shown, by act or 
word, the indignation many Americans feel 
over this matter. Until the government starts 
standing up to these pirates, our men run 
the risk of more and more such incidents. 


WARSAW UPRISING DAY 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the anniversary of one of the most 
remarkable events of modern history— 
the Warsaw uprising. On August 1, 1944, 
Polish patriots rose up in arms against 
the hated Nazi ruler. They hoped to 
wrest control of the city from German 
forces before the Soviet Army might ar- 
rive and take over. They knew the risk 
they were taking was a very dangerous 
one and that the odds against success 
were high. Nevertheless they were will- 
ing to accept any sacrifice for the cause 
of Polish freedom. For 63 days the Polish 
Home Army fought against overwhelm- 
ingly superior German forces, It did not 
surrender until German artillery and 
tanks had reduced Warsaw to rubble and 
almost 200,000 Poles had been killed. 

The slaughter and devastation endured 
by the Poles before surrender defy hu- 
man comprehension. Meanwhile, Soviet 
troops, although only a few miles from 
Warsaw, offered no assistance. They re- 
mained outside the city while their 
Polish allies fought alone against the 
common German enemy. We know today 
that the purpose of the Soviet inaction 
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was to enable Soviet troops to seize con- 
trol of the subdued city as the Nazis re- 
treated westward. As soon as the Soviet 
Army reached Warsaw, it installed a 
Communist puppet government which 
had been carefully groomed for a possi- 
ble takeover. 

Those Polish patriots who had sur- 
vived the fighting in the city were denied 
a just reward for their heroic struggle 
against the Nazis. For them liberation 
never came. To this day, Warsaw and all 
of Poland remain under Communist rule. 
It has suffered the fate of those other 
nations of Eastern Europe which un- 
fortunately lay in the path of the vic- 
torious Soviet Army. Its people do not 
enjoy any of the privileges and rights 
that we in the Western World take for 
granted every day. 

Although they have lived under a dic- 
tatorship for almost three decades, their 
traditional love of freedom has never 
been extinguished in the hearts of the 
Polish people. They have been renowned 
for their resistance to oppression down 
through the centuries. Their willingness 
to die for the right to be free men has 
been exhibited throughout their long his- 
tory as it was in the Warsaw uprising in 
1944. The courage and dedication to the 
cause of liberty which they displayed in 
superhuman measure in that rebellion 
are an inspiration to men everywhere. 

All people who love freedom may be 
heartened by the Warsaw uprising. Al- 
though it did not succeed, it proved once 
again that, no matter how downtrodden 
a people may be, and no matter how long 
they endure oppressive rule, the spirit of 
men eventually rebels against tyranny. 
It cannot be suppressed forever. Thus, 
on the anniversary of the Warsaw up- 
rising, let us relay to the people of Poland 
our confidence that their freedom-loving 
spirit will one day again emerge trium- 
phant and that Poland will join the ranks 
of the free and independent nations of 
the world. 


DEDICATION OF LAKE VIEW ME- 
MORIAL HOSPITAL 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Hill-Burton hospital and con- 
struction program has been so success- 
ful in maintaining the health of our Na- 
tion I would like to include the remarks 
of Representative JOHN A. BLATNIK at the 
dedication of a nursing home annex to 
the Lake View Memorial Hospital in Two 
Harbors, Minn. These remarks by a long- 
time supporter of the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram reflect the vast impact that this 
program has had, not only on Minnesota 
but on the Nation: 

BLATNIK PRAISES 22-Year Success or HILL- 
BURTON HEALTH IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 
(Remarks at dedication for Lake View 

Memorial Hospital, Two Harbors, Minn., 

by CONGRESSMAN JOHN A. BLATNIK, Au- 

gust 4, 1968.) 

It is indeed a privilege to be here today 
to participate in this dedication ceremony 
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and to extend my best wishes to the many 
individuals and groups whose vision and 
hard work have made this occasion possible. 

Many of you here today—hospital trus- 
tees and administrators, staff, volunteers, 
local townspeople, citizens from other parts 
of the State, and representatives of the City 
and the State Health Departments—may well 
take pride in your foresight and coopera- 
tive effort which bring us to this final phase 
of a construction effort which has special 
meaning for the people of Two Harbors and 
neighboring communities. 

This half million dollar nursing home 
addition marks another milestone in the 
history of this fine institution. Founded in 
1957, Lake View Memorial Hospital has, since 
its inception, directed its efforts at provid- 
ing hospital care for the people in this area. 
Now, with the addition of long-term care 
facilities, the hospital will be able to ex- 
pand its service to include skilled nursing 
care for the chronically ill and aged. This 50- 
bed nursing home unit will be operated in 
conjunction with the hospital providing one 
more link in the chain of comprehensive 
health services—our ultimate s 

Most of the funds required for this am- 
bitious program have come from local 
sources, including the generous contributions 
of many dedicated citizens. The Public 
Health Service, however, through the Hill- 
Burton program, provided $200,000 in finan- 
cial assistance to help make this building 
program a reality. 

Many of you are famiilar with the Hill- 
Burton program which is now in its 22nd 
year of operation, approximately the same 
length of time that it has been my privilege 
to serve the people of the 8th District of 
Minnesota in the United States Congress, 
And I have worked closely with Hill-Burton 
through the years to help improve the health 
resources available to our citizens. Every 
State in the Nation has reaped countless ben- 
efits from this program. For example, assist- 
ance has been given in adding more than 
409,000 beds to our health facilities; approxi- 
mately 9,500 projects providing health facili- 
ties to serve some 3,600 communities; more 
than $3 billion—about one-third—in Fed- 
eral funds which when combined with local 
resources will finance construction costing a 
total of $9.8 billion. 

This is the picture for the Nation as a 
whole. In the State of Minnesota, the Hill- 
Burton program has aided 189 projects over 
the 22 years with contributions of more than 
$65 million to build or remodel health facili- 
ties costing a total of over $120 million. 
These funds have provided 9,231 beds in hos- 
pitals and nursing homes and 23 other health 
facilities such as public health centers, diag- 
nostic or treatment centers, rehabilitation 
facilities, and State Health laboratories. 

And in the 8th District, more than $6.6 
million in Hill-Burton funds have helped 25 
projects for health facilities costing nearly 
$25 million, In fact, the Lake View Memorial 
Hospital was funded in part by a Hill-Burton 
grant of more than $315,000 approved in 1955. 

But the most gratifying thing about the 
Hill-Burton program is not that so many 
hospitals and other health facilities were 
built, but the way they were built. The in- 
itiative has been left with the local com- 
munity and the State officials. Federal as- 
sistance has been given—but the decision on 
where it was needed has been made in the 
community, not in Washington. This has 
been a partnership where you in the com- 
munity, in consultation with the State Hill- 
Burton agency, have taken the leadership. 
That is the way the program was envisaged, 
and that is the way it has worked. 

Hill-Burton has also had bipartisan sup- 
port since its inception. Senator Lister Hill, 
Democrat of Alabama, was joined by the late 
Harold Burton, then Republican Senator 
from Ohio, in sponsoring the original Hili- 
Burton Act of 1946. Subsequent amendments 
which broadened its scope through the years 
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have also had support from both sides of the 
aisle. 

All of us who are concerned with the pro- 
vision of health ware for all our citizens had 
occasion to be thankful for the Hill-Burton 
program when the Medicare program became 
effective. Many people, in and out of Govern- 
ment, feared that we would not have enough 
hospital beds to meet the needs of those 
over 65 who would seek hospitalization as 
soon as Medicare benefits were available. 
These fears proved groundless, thanks in 
great measure to the hospital beds provided 
by the Hill-Burton program. 

As you may have gathered, I feel a sense of 
pride in the Federal Government’s contribu- 
tions to better health services and facilities. 
I can well understand, therefore, the feelings 
of the hospital administrators and staff, the 
community of Two Harbors, and officials of 
the City and State as you dedicate this mod- 
ern structure designed for the ever-increas- 
ing application of medical knowledge and 
skill toward restoring the health of the 
chronically ill, contributing to the well-being 
of our older citizens and improving health 
care for all of our people. 

I congratulate you especially on the prog- 
ress you are making toward comprehensive 
health care. We are coming more and more to 
realize the need for developing comprehen- 
sive health planning and services on the 
State and the community level, as well as on 
the national scene. To meet the health needs 
of all segments of our population requires 
the cooperation and coordinated effort of 
many agencies, institutions, and experts— 
both in and out of government. 

With this goal in view, the Congress has 
enacted a program of grants to enable States 
and communities to plan the better use of 
manpower, facilities, and financial resources 
for comprehensive health services. This pro- 
gram is commonly referred to as the “Part- 
nership in Health” program. 

The goal is to achieve interrelated consid- 
eration of health services, health facilities, 
and health manpower as they are being pro- 
vided by both private and public sectors of 
the community. Then, after considering 
needs, available resources, and possible assist- 
ance from community sources, planning offi- 
cials map out an action program that is 
appropriate to the local area. 

Many of you are aware, of course, that 
planning for hospitals and health facilities 
has been under way for some time. Under the 
Hill-Burton program, a State Plan is de- 
veloped each year for the entire State. Also, 
there are areawide health facility planning 
agencies—Minnesota has three such agencies 
and I am happy to know that the project we 
are dedicating today had the approval of the 
Arrowhead Region Planning Council for 
Health Facilities and Services in Duluth. 
Throughout the Nation there are some 80 
areawide health facility planning agencies. 

Both the Hill-Burton State agencles and 
the areawide pl agencies have done 
excellent work in helping communities locate 
hospitals and health facilities in the places 
where they are needed most. But the goal 
now is to go further. We hope, with the Part- 
nership in Health Program, to be able to 
Teverse the trend toward fragmentation of 
health services. 

But, you may say, the success of a pro- 
gram is not measured by the legislation 
passed by Congress—no matter how forward- 
looking; nor by the Federal funds provided; 
nor even by the number of hospitals built. 
The real test is How many lives have been 
saved? How many sick people have been 
healed? How many broken bodies have been 
rehabilitated? How many oldsters have been 
given new hope through improved cases? How 
many babies have received a healthy start in 
life? 

All these things happen because health 
facilities and services—and people dedicated 
to healing—are ready when they are needed. 
You who work in the hospital or who sup- 
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port it with your contributions of time or 
money, know that these are the real accom- 
plishments. That knowledge should make you 
doubly proud of your part in the efforts that 
paved the way for today’s dedication cere- 
monies. 

In closing, I would like to emphasize that 
our goals for better health are the same, We, 
in Federal Government, pledge you our full 
support, interest, and cooperation. By work- 
ing together, we can speed this Nation’s prog- 
ress toward the high level of health and well- 
being which is the birthright of every Amer- 
ican. 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor to present a first report on a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 40,000 of my constitu- 
ents, inviting them to share with me 
their views on national policies and 
problems. A summary of 7,500 replies to 
date reveals an unmistakable desire on 
the part of my constituents, in both ur- 
ban and nonmetropolitan communities, 
for greater economy in Federal spending. 

A summary of the replies is as follows: 


I, On income tax increase: 

Opposed to any tax increase, 52 per cent. 

For surtax of 10 per cent with no budget 
reduction, 3 per cent. 

For surtax of 10 per cent only if accom- 
panied by $%6-to-$10 billion budget reduc- 
tion, 45 per cent. 

II. On federal expenditures: 

Defense: 48 per cent favor present level, 29 
per cent increase, 23 per cent decrease. 

Health: 57 per cent favor present level, 26 
per cent increase, 17 per cent decrease. 

Public Works: 50 per cent favor present 
level, 25 per cent increase, 25 per cent 
decrease. 

Foreign Aid: 4 per cent favor present level, 
3 per cent increase, 93 per cent decrease. 

Space Program: 34 per cent favor present 
level, 18 per cent increase, 53 per cent 
decrease. 

Farm Aid: 30 per cent favor present level, 
23 per cent increase, 47 per cent decrease. 

Education: 40 per cent favor present level, 
45 per cent increase, 15 per cent decrease. 

War on Poverty: 21 per cent favor present 
level; 14 per cent increase, 65 per cent 
decrease. 

Anti- Pollution: 39 per cent favor present 
level, 54 per cent increae, 7 per cent decrease. 

Highway Beautification: 30 per cent favor 
present level, 8 per cent increase, 62 per cent 
decrease. 


Transportation: 51 per cent favor present 
level, 14 per cent increase, 35 per cent de- 
crease. 

Peace Corps: 36 per cent favor present level, 
8 per cent increase, 56 per cent decrease. 

III. War on Poverty (constituents were 
asked especially about effectiveness in their 
own counties): Effective, 16 per cent, not 
effective, 45 per cent, undecided, 39 per cent, 

Community Organization Program: Favor, 
19 per cent, do not favor, 40 per cent, un- 
decided, 41 per cent. 

Headstart: Favor, 47 per cent, do not favor, 
26 per cent, undecided, 27 per cent, 

y; Bound: Favor, 17 per cent, do not 
favor, 36 per cent, undecided, 47 per cent. 

Low Income Housing: Favor, 39 per cent, 
do pot favor, 33 per cent, undecided, 28 per 
cent. 

Job- : Favor, 64 per cent, do not 
favor, 10 per cent, undecided, 26 per cent. 
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Teacher Corps: Favor, 35 per cent, do not 
favor, 28 per cent, undecided, 37 per cent. 

IV. Law Enforcement in Civil Disorders, 
Riots: Enforcement too lenient, 97 per cent, 
too strict, 1 per cent, just right, 2 per cent. 

V. Law to Curb Power of Supreme Court in 
Setting Aside Court Cases Involving Confes- 
sions: Favor, 78 per cent, do not favor, 22 per 
cent. 

VI. Guaranteed Annual Income: Favor, 11 
per cent, do not favor, 89 per cent. 

VII. Law to Lower Voting Age to 18: Favor, 
40 per cent, do not favor, 60 per cent, 

VIII. Import Quotas: Favor some quotas, 
44 per cent, oppose any quotas, 24 per cent, 
undecided, 32 per cent. 

IX. Tax Credit for College Tuition: Favor, 
68 per cent, do not favor, 32 per cent. 


NEGATIVE INCOME TAX 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few months there has been a grow- 
ing interest in a negative or credit in- 
come tax as a means of alleviating some 
of the problems of our present transfer 
payment systems including welfare and 


food stamps. 

The Joint Economic Committee has 
been holding hearings on the various 
credit income tax proposals. One such 
proposal was presented by Prof. Earl R. 
Rolph, an eminent economist of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 

I think Professor Rolph’s presentation 
will be of interest to the Members of 
this body as a whole, and I submit this 
presentation for inclusion in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PROPOSAL FOR A CREDIT INCOME Tax 
(Statement before the Fiscal Policy Sub- 

committee of the Joint Economic Com- 

mittee, by Earl R. Rolph, professor of 
economics, University of California, Berke- 

ley, June 18, 1968) 

Various negative-income plans that have 
been proposed, whether called negative 
rates, income maintenance, or guaranteed 
annual income have, as their presumed goal, 
the alleviation of poverty. A credit income 
tax also has this goal; in addition, it has the 
goal of improving the federal individual in- 
come tax. 

A credit income tax applies the following 
formula to a person: T=Yr—C where T is 
the tax Mability plus or minus, Y is annual 
income as defined for tax purposes, r is the 
(single) rate of tax, and C is the annual 
credit per person. According to this plan 
each person domiciled in the United States 
is liable to income tax and each person 
is also entitled to the credit. The tax lia- 
bility of people whose income times the tax 
rate is less than the credit will be paid the 
difference by the Treasury and those whose 
income times the rate is greater than the 
credit will pay the difference to the Treas- 
ury. The credit income tax design consists 
of a proportional income tax and flat sum 
credits. 

From the point of view of public policy, 
the critical issues in the practical — 
istration of a credit income tax are the defl- 
nition of income for tax purposes, the tax 


For a family, the tax liability (plus or 
minus) is T= 2Yr—2C, where JY. is the 
total income of the family, and =C is the sum 
of the family credits, 
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rate, and the size of the credit. On the as- 
sumption that the tax base has been prop- 
erly defined, the tax rate and the credit 
must be made consistent. This feature 
means that the tax rate r must be set so as 
to recover the total credit 20 and provide 
the desired net yield to the Treasury, R, 
given the total of personal income, XY. 

To illustrate, if R=$80 billion, C=$500 
per capita, and 2Y=—$600 billion, then r=80 
+100/600 or .3 when the population is taken 
at the round number of 200 million people. 

One of the most important issues in con- 
nection with a credit income tax is the re- 
structuring of the definition of Adjusted 
Gross Income in the tax code. There are cer- 
tain obvious types of incomes that would 
have to be included, such as veteran's bene- 
fits, unemployment insurance benefits, and 
old age retirement benefits, to make the 
credit income tax equitable and also to hold 
down the rate. In addition, the much dis- 
cussed problem of broadening the tax base 
would need to be tackled anew. Many people 
with large incomes are presently paying little 
or no tax. In fact, for a person with a large 
property income, payment of the federal in- 
dividual income tax has become almost a 
voluntary contribution. Over the years tax 
shelters have multiplied and the number of 
people with high incomes who are comfort- 
ably ensconced in them has been increasing. 
To eliminate these tax shelters, we should 
stop the pretense that high income groups 
can be taxed at high marginal rates. It is 
mainly for this reason that I suggest one 
rate be applied to all income no matter how 
large. Not only must the notorious percent- 
age depletion allowances be eliminated, but 
all capital gains must be brought into the 
tax base and taxed at full rates. Construc- 
tive realization is imperative if high income 
groups are to pay the same rate of tax as 
many middle class families. I personally 
would favor full inclusion of transfers at 
death in the income tax base of recipients, 
recognizing, however, that this is a much 
disputed question, 

The credit income tax could be labeled 
simply a progressive income tax. It has the 
effect of being progressive from the first dol- 
lar of income and approaches proportion- 
ality at the limit as does existing law. Unlike 
the present law that taxes income below the 
exemption limit at a zero rate, it would be 
progressive in the regions of low income. 

The design being suggested is a powerful 
device to redistribute income in the egali- 
tarian direction. The amount of redistribu- 
tion depends on the height of the tax rate 
and the size of the credit. A credit tax rate 
combination of $400 per person per year and 
a rate of 25 per cent can be expected to ap- 
proximately double the income share of the 
lowest fifth of the income distribution where 
the poor are found. If the public wants 
greater redistribution, the credit and the tax 
rate can be further increased. 

The system also has the property of per- 
mitting the Congress to make specific, un- 
ambiguous provisions for people who for 
one reason or another are believed to merit 
special treatment. For example, people who 
are blind may be given an extra credit as 
may the totally disabled; I would hope that 
no extra credit would be given to a person 
merely because he has reached a certain age 
in life such as 65 years. It is also feasible to 
install a general and comprehensive plan of 
medical protection. Incremental credits could 
be given as a percentage of medical expenses 
above some cutoff such as $100 per person per 
year. 

SOME COMPARISONS WITH OTHER PLANS 


Of the many and various other plans of 
redistribution that I have examined all have 
the characteristics of being truncated. There 
is to be one income tax for the people wtih 
low incomes and the existing federal indi- 
vidual income tax for people above some level 
of income, In my opinion, these plans are 
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certain to lead to large-scale administrative 
complications and may even turn out to be 
simply another grandiose public assistance 
device. Among the difficulties of a two-in- 
come-tax system is the problem of frag- 
mentation. As a matter of literal fact, there 
are more people who receive zero income than 
any other amount of income simply for the 
reason that women and children in house- 
holds commonly have a zero income. A trun- 
cated plan invites people with low legal in- 
comes to split off. For example the father 
might separate from the family, report his 
income for tax purposes as under present 
law, and the wife and children would classify 
as poor and qualify for the credit. Less dra- 
matic illustrations are young people, in- 
cluding college students, who could report 
low incomes and qualify for the credit even 
though their parents are above the $20,000 
bracket. If we are to start on the path toward 
systematic redistribution of income, it is im- 
portant that we get off on the right foot, and 
in my view these various truncated schemes 
would start us off on the wrong foot, 


ADMINISTRATION 


A credit income tax would according to my 
proposal be administered by the Internal 
Revenue Service. The principle of collection 
at the source should be pushed just as far 
as it is practical to do so. Taxpayers could 
be given an option, if their estimated income 
for a year is below some number, of receiv- 
ing the credit monthly or quarterly install- 
ments. People above that line would apply 
the credit to that portion of their income 
that would not receive collection-at-the- 
source treatment. In the simple case where 
a person’s total income is subject to tax at 
the source, his tax liability at the end of the 
year would be zero and he would be entitled 
to a Treasury check for the amount of the 
credit. The main administrative difficulty 
that the Revenue Service would encounter is 
collection of tax from people with low in- 
comes. All plans have this difficulty. Many 
poor people are marginal farmers who have 
little skill at record keeping, and many of 
the urban poor have casual earnings. Imag- 
inative efforts would need to be made to 
effectively enforce the tax law for low income 
groups. 

RELATION TO OTHER PROGRAMS 

If a credit of about $400 per year and a 
tax rate of 25 per cent are internally con- 
sistent and become the law, there are many 
existing programs that would need to be 
modified and many that might be altogether 
abolished. There are the farm programs 
whose only excuse for being is to provide 
some farmers with higher income. If the 
Congress is willing to treat a credit income 
tax as the redistribution device, the farm 
program might be largely or altogether abol- 
ished. Clearly public assistance could be 
radically curtailed and the present financial 
load on state and local governments arising 
from public assistance and other forms of 
welfare payments could also be curtailed. 
The several hundred new programs aimed at 
the urban ghettos should be carefully exam- 
ined to see if they would be necessary. In 
fact, if a credit income tax is installed wi 
& reasonably generous credit, the federal es- 
tablishment other than the Defense Depart- 
ment could be substantially curtailed. 

THE “COST” OF THE PROGRAM 

In Washington it is customary to make 
estimates of the numbers of billions of dol- 
lars that a program will cost. In my view, 
if a credit income tax is found to be ac- 
ceptable, there should be no budget item 
to be labeled “net credit.” The credit might 
be reported as a total sum such as $80 bil- 
lion if the credit is $400 per person. It would 
be simpler if the Treasury reported the net 
yield of the income tax as it now does. We 


In an economic ‘sense, the cost of a re- 
distribution program will be negative by a 
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large sum. Poverty is not only ugly, it is 
grossly inefficient, If people are to break out 
of the poverty trap, their children, to take 
one large group, must have a sufficiently 
high quality of home care including ade- 
quate diets, medical attention, and decent 
housing to permit them to perform effective- 
ly in school, If parents are provided with 
more ample financial means, they can provide 
for their children more effectively and many 
more of these children can then break out 
of the vicious circle of poverty. 

No longer would there be incentives for 
poor people in Mississippi and Alabama and 
in many other states to migrate to the large 
cities in the often forlorn hope of Improy- 
ing their condition. They will be made better 
off right where they are. By having more 
financial means, they would be able to make 
their moves out of unpromising environments 
on the basis of the genuine prospects for 
work in small communities and cities instead 
of moving to qualify for relief. If urban pov- 
erty is to be alleviated, poverty generally 
must be alleviated. The cost to our large 
central cities in attempting to cope with 
large numbers of poor people unaccustomed 
to city life is large indeed. These costs could 
be cut and cut substantially by an even- 
handed system that provides credits general- 
ly, regardless of where a person lives. 


CONCLUSION 


There have been pockets of persistent 
poverty in American life since the founding 
of the country. There is nothing new about 
the fact of poverty. What is new is that many 
poor people in this country have become 
tired of being poor. They are tired of noble 
words and ineffective programs. Who can 
blame them? The time has now come to 
establish an efficient program of systematic 
redistribution, one that will work, one that 
carries no stigma, and one that will sub- 
stantially improve the economic condition of 
millions of our poor people. I am convinced 
and I hope I have convinced you that a 
credit income tax is the effective means to 
achieve these ends. 


REPELLING THE PRIVACY 
INVADERS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Special Subcommittee on Invasion of Pri- 
vacy is now completing its 4th year of 
service to the American people. As chair- 
man, I feel it is in order to review the 
record we have made. 

Our achievements have been in the in- 
terest of all Americans; we have helped 
guarantee each citizen his basic right to 
be let alone and have reasserted the para- 
mount importance of the priority of 
privacy. 

The following excerpts from newspa- 
per stories, editorials, and columns sketch 
the activities of the special subcommittee 
and give strong testimony to the effec- 
tiveness of our efforts: 

From the Jersey Journal, Apr. 26, 1968] 
GENERAL WHEELER IMPRESSED—GALLAGHER FOR 
U.S. Privacy BUT GETS Viet Conc BUGGED 

Rep. Cornelius Gallagher has been fighting 
long and hard to protect Americans against 
snoopers invading their privacy, but when it 
comes to the Viet Cong he’s all for eaves- 
dropping anywhere and anytime. 

Gallagher has presided over many meet- 
ings of a House Government Operations sub- 
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committee in which unsettling news of highly 
sophisticated “bugging” devices has come 
out. He is also a member of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee and recently he ques- 
tioned the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on how we could tell if our B-52 raids 
were killing the enemy or just making holes 
in the jungle. 

The chairman, Gen. Earle Wheeler, admit- 
ted that it was hard to be sure about bomb- 
ing results since the raids were aimed at spots 
we hoped the enemy was near. 

Couldn't you use the modern listening 
devices we are now developing to locate the 
enemy?” Gallagher asked. 

The general was surprised and asked how 
they might work. 

Gallagher told of testimony before his 
committee about a super-sensitive “bug” the 
size of a marble which could be dropped by 
a plane and transmit conversations for as 
much as 50 miles. 

Couldn't they be dropped along the trails 
and in spots the V.C. and North Vietnamese 
are using so their own voices and noises 
would give away their exact locations?” 
Gallagher asked. 

Gen. Wheeler was impressed with the idea 
and ordered the Pentagon to give it a try. 

A small observation plane dropped hun- 
dreds of the marvelous marbles on a moun- 
tainside where intelligence reports indicated 
the Viet Cong had an artillery battery that 
was battering the Marine base at Khe Sanh. 

Nothing could be seen—no guns, no sol- 
diers—but the tiny transmitters gave the 
operation away when hundreds of voices were 
heard. B-52s promptly knocked out the base 
with their bombs. 

The test was so successful that many thou- 
sands of them are being dropped in strategic 
3 in uneasy Laos as well as South Viet 

am. 


From the New York Times, Jan. 7, 1968] 
Data BANK: A THREAT TO Your Privacy? 
(By Nan Robertson) 

WasHINnGTon, January 6—Do you drink 
heavily at home? 

Have you been married more than twice? 

Are your sexual preferences exotic? 

How are you and your wife getting along? 

All these questions are of interest to nu- 
merous Government agencies, and the an- 
swers, or what purports to be the truth about 
millions of Americans in these intimate mat- 
ters, are tucked away in official Washington 
dossiers. 

Take the question about how you and your 
wife are getting along. 

It might seem at first blush that the Fed- 
eral Ho Administration could not care 
less about the marital stability of potential 
home buyers. 

Yet according to Prof. Alan F. Westin of 
Columbia University, author of the most im- 
portant study to date on privacy, the F.H.A. 
has private agencies conduct investigations 
into the marital status of applicants for 
Government-insured home loans, 

The F.H.A. explains: 

“The reputation and marital amicability 
of an applicant for a mortgage loan are a vital 
part of our risk determination. One of the 
leading causes of foreclosures is divorce.” 

A national data center has been proposed 
to pull together the scattered statistics in 
Government files on citizens and provide in- 
stant, total recall—and exposure. 

The names of most Americans appear re- 
peatedly in Government files—Social Se- 
curity records, police records, medical and 
psychiatric histories, court actions, security 
reports and others, including personnel and 
job files—for a total of 2.8 billion listings, 

The Defense Department has 14 million life 
histories in its security dossiers, the Civil 
Service eight million. Nobody knows how 
many are stored at the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, but it acknowledges files on 
100,000 “Communist sympathizers.” 
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The Budget Bureau, which would run the 
national data center, would begin by pooling 
and standardizing statistics now dispersed in 
20 Federal agencies such as the Census Bu- 
reau, the Internal Revenue Service, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance. 

These Government agencies have 100 mil- 
lion punch cards and 30,000 computer tapes 
containing information about people and 
companies. The center would allow the agen- 
cles to share information with one another. 
Scholars, businesses and state and local offi- 
cials would also have access. 

But the idea for the central data bank ap- 
pears to have run into a wall of hostility, and 
the biggest reason is Representative Corne- 
lius E. Gallagher of New Jersey. 


ALARM GENERATED 


Mr. Gallagher, a Democrat from Bayonne, 
has held a series of hearings and made many 
speeches in Congress on the subject, in- 
variably generating public alarm that the 
proposals would lead to an invasion of 
privacy. 

The stalemate has resulted despite five 
Government reports in the last two years, all 
of them favorable to a bank. One report was 
commissioned by the White House. Follow- 
ing hearings last May and June, a congres- 
sional joint subcommittee insisted that work 
begin at once on the statistical bank, 


* * * + * 


The computers are getting smarter, faster, 
cheaper to operate and because of minia- 
turization—capable of storing mountains of 
paper statistics in mousehole repositories. 

They said that such a data center could 
regularize information from many sources 
and thus make it accurate. They said it 
would be of immense help to the Government 
in all kinds of research and planning * * * 
complete Bible can now be reproduced on a 
sheet of plastic less than two inches square. 

The facts-and-figures men at the Budget 
Bureau insist that they want a purely statis- 
tical data bank rather than an “intelligence” 
center, and that they would deal with statis- 
tical summaries and sampling based on in- 
dividuals rather than with individual case 


files. 

The civil libertarians say that central data 
banks pose an Orwellian threat to personal 
privacy. 

Professor Westin says that “the trend 
toward greatly increased collection of per- 
sonal data, exchange of information among 
the collectors and consolidation of such per- 
sonal information into central data banks 
represents by far the most serious threat to 
privacy in the coming decade.” 

His book, “Privacy and Freedom,” pub- 
lished last September, is the result of a four- 
year study sponsored by the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York. It was 
financed by the Carnegie Foundation, 

Vance Packard, who has written extensively 
on the erosion of privacy, sees four major 
dangers in data banks. 

PACKARD CITES DANGERS 

First, he says, a central data file can 
absorb great amounts of statistics, but it 18 
“ill-equipped to correct errors, allow for ex- 
tenuating circumstances, for redemption is 
likely to be incomprehensible to a computer.” 

Other critics, including Mr. Westin, have 
written and testified before Congress that 
small transgressions committed earlier in life 
can be “petrified” by central computers and 
haunt a man’s entire career. Computers, they 
say, Cloak even the most casual rumor or un- 
important fact with formal authority. 

Second, Mr. Packard and others say, is the 
amount of power that can be put into the 
hands of people who will push the buttons 
of these centralized b er that could 
be used responsibly and benevolently, or 
power that could be greatly abused. 
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Third, opponents believe the public's dis- 
trust of the Government will grow as they 
sense a Big Brother in Washington with an 
eye on all of them. This may lead to whole- 
sale lying or evasion on forms, they say. 

Fourth, Mr. Packard says, “Americans, in- 
creasingly and rightly, resent their being 
numbers, controlled by a computer,” and 
the accelerating depersonalization of indi- 
viduals. 

GALLAGHER SPEAKS OUT 


Representative Gallagher made another 
point recently before Congress: 

“In order to create more benefits, govern- 
ments think they need to know more about 
their pople,” he said. 

“The more Government knows, the less 
the individual has left of himself which is 
his own. The more the Government accum- 
ulates data on the individual, the more the 
Government feels it needs to know.” 

The urge to know more and more is a 
common phenomenon among people who 
collect, process and dispense information, 
according to experts on privacy. 

Testimony before Mr. Gallagher’s subcom- 
mittee in July of 1966 and the attendant 
publicity temporarily dashed the hopes of 
the statisticians. 

Mr. Gallagher’s group, unanimously hostile 
to a data bank, is called the “Special Subcom- 
mittee on the Invasion of Privacy.” 

The Congressional joint panel sympathetic 
to the statisticians, headed by Senator Her- 
man E. Talmadge, Democrat of Georgia, is 
entitled the Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics. 

In February of 1967, Mr. Gallagher met 
with Charles L. Schultze, the Budget Bu- 
reau's director, and announced he had ob- 
tained promises that the center would con- 
tain only statistical summaries and sam- 
plings. 

Despite the time that has elapsed since, 
little or nothing has happened at the Budget 
Bureau. Raymond T. Bowman, director of 
its Office of Statistical Standards, says he 
and his aides are baffled at how to build 
specific privacy safeguards into a centralized 
computer system—while agreeing they 
should be there. 

SAFEGUARDS DRAFTED 


Mr, Bowman began a few weeks ago to try 
to draft careful proposed legislation that 
would provide such safeguards. He does not 
expect it to be submitted to Congress for 
perusal until near the end of its upcoming 
session, if then. 

That could mean in the late summer or 
early fall. The technical and legal problems 
in the way look enormous, even to the 
experts. 

Mr. Gallagher has specified that he wants 
Congress to have the financial whip hand 
over the data bank. He also wants the pro- 
posed law to include yearly or semi-yearly 
reviews of its functions, perhaps by an in- 
dependent “public interest” group. 

During Congressional testimony, most 
Government statisticians seemed astonished 
that anyone might question their motives 
or doubt that they had the publics best 
interests at heart. 

To this Charles A. Reich, professor of 
constitutional law at Yale University, re- 
plied: 

“I believe that the real protection in this 
comes not from people’s good intentions but 
from laws.” 

[From the Hagerstown (Md.) Mall, 
May 13, 1968] 
NATIONAL DATA CENTER WOULD KEEP 
DOSSIER ON Every U.S. CITIZEN 

NEw TORK. — Big Brother Is Watching 
You” warn the banners emblazoned on every 
building in novelist George Orwell's fright- 
ening, futuristic world of “1984.” 

But there are many in the United States 
today who glance uneasily over their shoul- 
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ders toward Washington, D.C., and say 1984— 
and the omniscient, omnipotent Big 
Brother—will be here in much less than 17 
years. 

The computerized analysis of income tax— 
which has made possible the electronic 
auditing of every return in the nation—is 
seen by many political conservatives as Big 
Brother Washington’s first attempt to hover 
solicitously but menacingly over his 200 mil- 
lion children. 

The second step, a step that alarms con- 
servatives and liberals alike, is the federal 
government’s proposed $3.5-million National 
Data Center, a facility criticized by one con- 
gressman as “an octopus, a monster, a great, 
expensive, electronic garbage pail.” 

The center, as envisioned by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Budget, would pool and computerize 
all statistical information now guarded by 
more than 20 separate agencies. It would 
give the government a complete dossier on 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States. 

Proponents of the data center say it would 
facilitate government studies and research, 
and provide instant answers to what they 
term “an infinite range of significant 
questions.” 

But would these gains be worth the risk 
that the computerized dossiers might some 
day fall into the wrong hands? How can 
the government be certain? Congressman 
Cornelius Gallagher asks. 

Gallagher, a New Jersey Democrat who 
chaired 1966 House hearings on the inva- 
sion of privacy, was appalled when he heard 
witnesses calmly suggest individually com- 
puterized dossiers containing tax returns, 
census responses, Social Security data, mili- 
tary records, School records, security files, 
fingerprints, mortgage guarantees, police 
files, driving records, property holdings and, 
perhaps, bank accounts and credit ratings. 

Warning that such a data center would 
“provide the means by which federal officials 
can intrude improperly into our lives,” 
Gallagher told his fellow committee mem- 
bers: 

“If safeguards are not built into such a 
facility it could lead to the creation of the 
computerized man. . stripped of his in- 
dividuality and privacy, his status measured 
solely by a computer.” 

Business leaders are talking more and 
more frequently about the equally dangerous 
computerized employment dossier—records 
on every job a man has held, his references 
and an evaluation of his performances. 

At first, this may seem a sound concept. 
The computer, as an instant and all-inclusive 
encyclopedia of knowledge, can be a tremen- 
dous benefit to many of man’s endeavors, The 
computerized employment dossier would 
seem to mutually benefit the employer and 
the employe. 

But what of the employe who made one 
mistake 10 years ago? What of the employe 
who lacks one characteristic considered im- 
portant to a particular job? 

“How,” asks computer researcher M. R. 
Maron, “does an individual tell the sys- 
tem its selective criteria, however carefully 
programmed, do not apply to his special 
case? 

If an individual does not have the oppor- 
tunity to be judged on the basis of his own 
individual situation, then he is being treated 
as a machine,” Maron says. 

Chaytor Mason, a university psychologist 
who helps evaluate computer-devised and 
computer-graded psychological tests for 
many businesses, thinks Maron’s dismal fore- 
cast is premature. But he admits it may 
eventually come true. Says Mason: 

“My only fear is that we do not yet know 
enough about man to properly assess the in- 
formation we get from these computerized 
efforts.” 

Mason foresees a race between the sci- 
ences—psychology and cybernetics—in the 
last third of the 20th century. If psychology 
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wins, if man learms to understand man, 
computers will “benefit humanity as no in- 
vention in history has done.“ If cybernetics 
wins, if the computerization of statistical 
data outstrips man’s ability to interpret that 
data intelligently . . . Mason shrugs and 
throws up his hands. 
“Man is doomed.” 


[From the Dallas Morning News] 
A MONSTER Memory 


The determination of one man has tied 
at least a temporary kink in Washington’s 
plans to create a monster memory capable of 
keeping track of every citizen in the country. 

Rep. Cornelius E. Gallagher and his special 
subcommittee on the invasion of privacy 
have so far been able to block administra- 
tion efforts to build a national data center. 

Any American who has filed an income tax 
return, filled out a Social Security form, 
sought a home loan insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration, served in the mili- 
tary, worked for the government or talked 
to a census-taker could end up on a com- 
puter punch card. 

Rep. Gallagher, a Democrat from New Jer- 
sey, contends that such centralized informa- 
tion would put tremendous power in the 
hands of a few federal employees hired to 
push the computer buttons, Supporters of 
the proposal say it would give the govern- 
ment a single, efficient source of information 
that would greatly improve Washington’s 
ability to plan for the country. 

Democratic government is not noted for its 
efficiency or ability to act quickly. This 
“weakness” is its beauty. It renders national 
government incapable of totally controlling 
the people. 

A national information center would surely 
be more efficient. It could be abused to create 
a society like that painted in George Or- 
well's frightening book, 1984.“ Like Rep. 
Gallagher, we are willing to sacrifice a bit 
of efficiency for the sake of guaranteeing 
the freedom of the individual. 

[From the Government Employees’ 
Exchange] 
BUDGET BUREAU Pours Orr DATA BANK, 
GALLAGHER REVEALS 


Congressman Cornelius E. Gallagher, 
Chairman of the Special Subcommittee on 
Invasion of Privacy, on March 29 announced 
that the Bureau of the Budget had assured 
him that it is doubtful whether a plan to 
establish the National Data Bank would be 
presented to the 90th Congress. 

In a letter of March 21, 1968 from Charles 
Zwick, Director of thu Bureau of the Budget, 
Congressman Gallagher noted the following 
key paragraph: 

“In our study of the data center idea, we 
are proceeding along the lines we discus- 
sed when Director Schultze and I met with 
you over a year ago; that is, we will prepare a 
specific, concrete plan which could be ex- 
posed to the critical review of a group repre- 
senting the broad variety of interests in the 
matter. Only after that would we consider 
that we had a ‘proposal’ for appropriate con- 
sideration by the Congress. In view of the 
priorities which we must give within the 
total program of the Bureau, it is doubtful 
if we will reach this latter stage in time to 
make a formal presentation to this Con- 
gress.” 

Congressman Gallagher said that he was 
“frankly delighted” at this further post- 
ponement. When we held hearings in the 
summer of 1966 on this proposal, the Special 
Subcommittee received the impression that 
the National Data Bank was to be established 
in the near future and without Congres- 
sional authorization. Our hearings created a 
climate of concern which has expanded into 
a full scale national debate. I am pleased 
that the Bureau of the Budget is proceeding 
slowly, for the scope and content of a Na- 
tional Data Bank have a potentially damag- 
ing effect on privacy in America. Privacy is 
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highly vulnerable to the growth of computer 
technology and I am frankly delighted that a 
National Data Bank will not soon be added 
to forces already at work in America which 
tend to inhibit personal dignity and individ- 
ual freedom,” Congressman Gallagher said. 
Congressmen Benjamin S. Rosenthal and 
John W. Wydler are also members of the 
Special Subcommittee in Invasion of Privacy 
of the House Committee on Government Op- 
erations, The Chairman of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee is Congressman 
William L. Dawson. 
[From the Newark (N.J.) News, Apr. 29, 1968] 
No Hurry 


The Bureau of the Budget has decided it 
has more urgent things to do than draft, 
at least for the present Congress, detailed 
plans for a national data center. This is 
Just as well, for the center—or data bank 
is no project to try to hurry past already 
alarmed defenders of individual privacy. 

The proposed bank carries the innocent 
purpose of integrating a vast quantity of fed- 
eral, state and local statistics. But it also 
carries the potential of becoming an in- 
telligence center on personal lives. 

The latter need not happen but a special 
House subcommittee on invasion of privacy, 
under Rep. Cornelius E. Gallagher, Democrat 
of New Jersey’s 13th District, has properly 
demanded a code of safeguards to make sure 
it doesn’t. These safeguards must be thor- 
oughly thought out, and adopted, before a 
data center is even begun. The statisticians 
can wait. 

[From the Bayonne (N.J.) Times, 
Mar. 8, 1968] 


GALLAGHER Hirs COMPUTER PLAN OVER 
Privacy 


“Shared values of Americans are more vital 
than methods to share time in a computer.” 

Rep. Cornelius E. Gallagher of Bayonne 
expanded on that theme today in a lunch- 
eon address at an American Management As- 
sociation’s conference. As chairman of the 
special subcommittee on invasion of privacy, 
Gallagher was invited to explore the rela- 
tionship of privacy to the rapidly expanding 
procedure of multi-access, time sharing com- 
puter systems before a distinguished group 
of data processing executives at New York’s 
Americana Hotel, 

Gallagher pinpointed transmission lines as 
the single most vulnerable part of such far 
flung systems. Because experienced computer 
communications experts have stated “... 
that they cannot absolutely guarantee the 
integrity of transmission lines containing in- 
formation vital to the national security must 
make us highly dubious of the claims about 
the confidentiality of lines carrying informa- 
tion that affects personal security.” 

Gallagher predicted that the suggested Na- 
tional Data Bank would be accessed from 
many terminals. He repeated his long held 
opposition to the current concepts of the 
Bank: “The national scope and explosive 
content of the National Data Bank may 
greatly reduce privacy in America.“ 

“If we are to avoid creating an anti-hill 
society—a society which is organized in the 
most efficient and intelligent manner but 
which does not contain free beings—we must 
not program out human values . We have 
created powerful tools to liberate man from 
drudgery and mind-numbing repetition dur- 
ing our working days, but does this tonic 
contain a toxic which will kill privacy?” he 
concluded, 


{From the Newark (N Star-Ledger, Mar. 
15, 1968] 
GALLAGHER RAISES QUESTION: No PRIVACY IN 
CREDIT BUREAUS? 
WASHINGTON.—The policy of credit bu- 
reaus to permit free access to privileged, 
confidential information about an individu- 
al’s financial standing, long after he has 
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gotten a loan or mortgage, could be uncon- 
stitutional, Rep. Cornelius E. Gallagher 
(D-N.J.) said yesterday. 

It certainly represents a shift toward “a 
total-surveillance society,” he said, Gal- 
lagher cited nced for reforms in concluding 
a three-day hearing of his special subcom- 
mittee on invasion of privacy. 

WILL DRAFT RULES 


Representatives of the credit bureau in- 
dustry, Gallagher announced, have agreed to 
draft self-policing regulations, and to adopt 
them within the next four months. 

Gallagher said the Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America showed federal and state 
investigators “practically anything” in an 
individual's file. 

Although an applicant for credit might 
consent to a personal investigation of his 
background, said Gallagher, the applicant is 
often unaware that information gathered 
about him is transferred to a permanent, 
central repository. Employes of credit bu- 
reaus often gossip about information in the 
files, he declared. 

TOTAL SURVEILLANCE 

“As more credit bureaus benefit from com- 
puterization, and the files on more than 116 
million Americans become increasingly ac- 
cessible,” said Gallagher, we may be moving 
toward a total surveillance society.” 

In testimony Wednesday, a credit bureau 
president charged the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice with invading personal privacy by trying 
to get information on taxpayers from such 
bureaus. 

The subcommittee also heard allegations 
that credit bureaus keep incomplete records 
and, in too many cases, disclose information 
about individuals to anyone who wants it. 


[From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily Journal 
Mar. 15, 1968] 
GALLAGHER URGES INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM FROM 
COMPUTERIZED CREDIT DATA 


WasHINGTON.—Rep. Cornelius E. Gallagher, 
chairman of a special House subcommittee 
on invasion of privacy, suggested Thursday 
legislation is needed to protect individuals 
whose credit backgrounds are being fed into 
computers. 

The New Jersey Democrat said there should 
be a law to prevent information that is 
placed in a computer storage center for use 
by credit granters from falling into the hands 
of unscrupulous persons. 

He said the law should carry with it crim- 
inal penalties. 

“Just about every community has laws 
governing the transfer of a dog from one per- 
son to another,” he said during a hearing of 
his committee. “But there are no federal, 
state or local laws regulating the transfer of 
personal information used in the granting of 
credit.” 

NO PROTECTION 


Rep. Benjamin S. Rosenthal, D-N. v., a 
member of the committee who has expressed 
fears about the growing use of computers 
by the credit industry, said: “We have mil- 
lions of regulations controlling all kinds of 
inconsequential events, but here we have 
none and yet the information affects all our 
lives, our borrowing power. 

“Technology has outpaced social respon- 
sibility.” 

Gallagher's subcommittee is investigating 
data-gathering organizations and the dan- 
gers of unauthorized access to potentially 
damaging information. 

The congressman’s remarks were made dur- 
ing testimony given by John L. Spafford, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, a trade associa- 
tion for the industry. 

EASY ACCESS 


On Tuesday, Alan F. Westin, a Columbia 
University law professor, told the subcom- 
mittee he obtained credit information on one 
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of his employes simply by writing a letter to 
a New York credit bureau. 

The bureaus have maintained that no one 
but bona fide credit granters can receive such 
information. 

Spafford read a telegram from the bureau 
in which it defended its action, saying it 
thought it was providing a service to Colum- 
bia University and the employe since it 
was told the employe was in line for an 
appointment. 

That's the point,” said Gallagher, The 
firm thought it was being helpful. Suppose 
some one else called and the firm again 
wanted to be helpful?” 

“Why would a credit bureau make such a 
decision when it knows Columbia University 
doesn’t give credit? It leads this committee 
to wonder just who does get this information. 

“And it also makes me wonder if legis- 
lation is not necessary to prevent such things 
from happening without the individual's 
permission.” 


[From the New York American Banker 
Mar. 14, 1968] 

GALLAGHER SAYS GROWTH OF CREDIT BUREAU 
DOSSIERS REQUIRES FEDERAL SUPERVISION 
(By Phillip Brooke) 

WasSHINGTON.—Rep. Cornelius E. Gallagher, 
D., N.J. charged Wednesday that there is 
an “appalling possibility” that Credit Data 
Oorp, in five years will have the “equivalent 
of a private national dossier bank.” 

Mr. Gallagher, said that the growth of such 
a credit information organization “lays the 
groundwork for regulation—if not legisla- 
tion—in the area of credit bureaus.” 

Mr. Gallagher's statement came after the 
opening testimony of Dr. H. C. Jordan, presi- 
dent, Credit Data, before the House Subcom- 
mittee on invasion of privacy. 

Mr. Jordan said that Credit Data cur- 
rently has credit information on 20 million 
individuals, and within a five-year working 
period, could have a credit record on all 
Americans. 

Credit Data, with offices in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, New York and Detroit, cur- 
rently has over 1,000 subscribers in Cali- 
fornia, and 300 in the New York metro- 
politan area, the latter including some 130 
commercial banks. 

Mr. Jordan also acknowledge that Bank 
of America NT&SA, San Francisco, turned 
over 8 million credit records to Credit Data 
in 1962, when the corporation set up its 
West Coast operation. 

Maintaining that Credit Data uses pre- 
cautions to protect the privacy of individuals, 
Mr. Jordan said the company permits a com- 
plete exchange of credit information among 
a finite number of subscribed companies” 
who are “bona fide” credit grantors. 

These credit grantors, many of whom are 
commercial banks, “have apreed to con- 
ditions restricting their access to and use 
of the information,” he stated. 

“No one else is permitted access for any 
reason whatsoever,” Mr. Jordan said. 

He emphasized that Credit Data does not 
place personal, non-credit information about 
individuals in its files. 

He said that Credit Data does not permit 
access of information to local, state or gen- 
eral policing agencies, or to any government 
agency “unless it also happens to be a 
grantor of credit.” Such credit-granting 
agencies include the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Jordan said the corporation will only 
give out credit information to its subscriber- 
customers, and only for the subscriber’s use 
to evaluate an application for credit, to re- 
view the credit performance of one of the 
existing customers, or to collect its own ac- 
counts, as well as providing credit informa- 
tion to a subscriber (if he requests it), con- 
cerning an individual who is seeking employ- 
ment with that same subscriber. 

He added that Credit Data does not sell 
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lists of names “to anyone, including our 
subscribers.” 

On the subject of controls in the system, 
Mr. Jordan said: “I must say, quite candidly, 
that neither Credit Data nor its computer is 
perfect.” 

Mr. Jordan recommended that legislation 
be enacted which would impose criminal 
penalties upon those who gain unauthorized 
access to data banks—either privately owned 
or those of government agencies. 

He further recommended legislation that 
would prevent any government agency, other 
than those who are credit grantors, from 
obtaining information from privately de- 
veloped and operated data files, “except up- 
on a prior showing that national security is 
affected, and then only after the issuance 
of a search warrant in accordance with pro- 
per judicial procedures to be established.” 

Mr. Jordan will be questioned by the sub- 
committee again Thursday. Also scheduled 
to testify is John L. Spafford, executive vice 
president, Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America, Houston. 

[From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily Journal, 

Mar. 25, 1968] 
Bic BROTHER COMPUTER WARNING 
BY GALLAGHER 


The United States is becoming a total sur- 
veillance society as credit bureaus give away 
confidential financial data to federal agents 
in violation of the U.S. Constitution. 

That is the contention of Rep. Cornelius E. 
Gallagher of Bayonne, who spoke at a three- 
day congressional hearing into commercial 
credit bureaus. 

The congressman named the Associated 
Credit Bureau of America as having a long 
standing policy of showing federal and state 
investigators practically anything they want 
to see.” However, he said that another bu- 
reau, the Credit Data Corp. “is resisting ef- 
forts to yield information from their files.” 

Gallagher said that “while an applicant for 
credit may give an implied consent to have 
his economic history carefully scrutinized he 
is not informed that he is also transferring 
financial records into a central repository 
which has demonstrated no great regard for 
the nature of privacy.” 

The congressman also cited “many cases of 
gossiping between employes of credit grant- 
ing firms with employes of credit bureaus” 
uncovered by his committee’s investigation. 

“As more credit bureaus benefit from com- 
puterization, and the files on more than 116 
million Americans become increasingly ac- 
cessible, we may be moving toward a total 
surveillance society,” he said. 

If the U.S. becomes “data rich by becom- 
ing privacy poor,” Gallagher said, “it would 
seem that fundamental guarantees to the 
citizen by the Bill of Rights may be violated.” 


From the Bayonne Times, Mar. 15, 1968] 


CREDIT INDUSTRY PLANS REFORMS, GALLAGHER 
Says 


Rep. Cornelius E. Gallagher, chairman of 
a special House subcommittee on invasion 
of privacy, said today that representatives 
of the credit bureau industry have agreed 
to undertake reforms and establish self- 
policing regulations. 

Speaking at the conclusion of three days 
of hearings into commercial credit bureaus, 
Gallagher said the industry’s representatives 
have agreed to meet with his subcommittee 
again in four months. 

The intervening time will be spent in in- 
dustry-wide meetings dealing with reforms, 
the congressman said. 

The Bayonne Democrat said he expects the 
industry’s representatives to return with 
plans to correct violations of privacy, provide 
greater protection for the consumer and in- 
crease the accuracy and reliability of their 
procedures. 

“I was encouraged by the cooperative spirit 
shown by the representatives of the industry 
in undertaking such internal reforms. I also 
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think they took a positive step when they 
agreed to reconsider their former policy of 
. Gallagher 


Speaking yesterday on the final day of 
hearings, Gallagher suggested legislation is 
needed to protect individuals whose credit 
background are being fed into computers. 

The coi n said there should be a 
law to prevent information that is placed in 
a computer storage center for use by credit 
granters from falling into the hands of un- 
scrupulous persons. 


[From the Hickory (N.C.) Record, May 8, 
1968] 


non-disclosure of credit repo 
said 


PRODDED CREDIT BUREAUS Move To PROTECT 
PRIVACY 
(By John Cunniff) 

New YorkK.—Prodded by public criticism 
and the prospect of legislation, the nation’s 
credit bureaus are working on guidelines to 
protect the privacy of those whose financial 
histories they compile. 

Within a few days, industry sources say, 
an advisory committee will be named to 
hammer out standards for the larger credit 
bureaus, most of which are members of the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 

These bureaus maintain files on a per- 
son’s economic status and credit history for 
use by members in deciding whether to sell 
him goods or services on terms. 


QUESTIONS CONSIDERED 


Among the questions to be considered by 
the bureaus: 

Should an individual be shown his own 
credit report? 

Should information in the files be given 
on request to government agencies? 

What information should be put in 
files? 

How long should derogatory informa- 
tion be maintained? 

The action follows hearings by a special 
House subcommittee headed by Rep. Cor- 
nelius Gallagher, D-N.J. Following an agree- 
ment on guidelines, the credit bureaus then 
will submit their thinking to the subcom- 
mittee. 

Some of the industry’s stand apparently 
has already been agreed upon following a 
meeting just concluded in Chicago. Many 
of those attending, it was learned, feel an 
individual should be permitted to see his 
file on request. 


CONTROVERSIAL AREA 


This already is standard procedure for 
some credit bureaus. Others decline to show 
a person the information in his file but will 
dicuss specific information contained in it. 

Less agreement was reached on some other 
areas in which guidelines will be sought. 
One of the most controversial areas concerns 
the release of information to other than 
credit grantors. 

Some bureaus believe they have a patriotic 
obligation to work with government agen- 
cies, such as the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. An industry source, who asked to 
remain unidentified, put it this way: 

“Tt is a serious philosophical question that 
is not completely resolved. Do we have a 
moral obligation to the country? Well, we're 
trying to face this question now and it’s a 
damn serious one.” 

DANGERS POSED 

Another guideline will establish specific 
standards for the type of information to be 
placed in files. Data concerning a person's 
moral character generally is not now in- 
cluded in files. But beyond this point, the 
issues are less clear. 

For example, if a credit bureau places the 
filing of a suit in a person's file, does it 
obligate itself to place the disposition in the 
file also? In current practice this is not al- 
ways done, posing dangers to both the credit 
bureau and the credit seeker. 
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Here is an extreme case: 

An individual denied credit in a large East- 
ern city inquired at the credit bureau for 
the reason why. He was told that a court 
suit was recorded against him. 

“But this was a technicality involving 
health insurance.” he answered, “and it was 
settled long ago.” 

FRUSTRATION 


“Then bring in the information and we'll 
correct the files,” he was told. 

“But this is your obligation, not mine,” 
the credit seeker said. “Certainly I am not 
guilty until I prove my innocence, am I?” 
The credit bureau insisted on its point of 
view and the frustrated individual hung up. 

Cases such as this very likely will be elim- 
inated under the upcoming guidelines and 
legislation. Retailers are simply too eager for 
sales, too conscious of image, too wary of 
restrictive laws not to upgrade and modern- 
ize credit files. And that’s what they’re doing. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 17, 1968] 


INTELLIGENCE DaTA Firm To REVIEW RULE 
OLIENTS PLEDGE SECRECY—RETAIL CREDIT Co. 
TELLS CONGRESS UNIT PUBLIC PROBABLY 
NEEDS A GREATER ACCESS TO REPORTS 
WASHINGTON.—Retail Credit Co., an At- 

lanta-based supplier of intelligence data on 

applicants for jobs, credit and insurance, told 

a Congressional subcommittee it will “recon- 

sider” its requirement that clients keep 

secret the source of their information. 

The company has been criticized by some 
for not allowing subjects of unfavorable re- 
ports to rebut charges against them, partly 
because they sometimes aren't aware of 
either the accusations or their source. 

W. Lee Burge, Retail Credit president, told 
a special House subcommittee on invasion of 
privacy chaired by Rep. Gallagher (D., N.J.) 
that “We think the public probably needs to 
have greater access” to such reports. But he 
stressed that any change in the contract pro- 
vision on secrecy would come only “if this 
proves to be practical.” 

The main reason for the stipulation, Mr. 
Burge said, are that it protects the sources 
of Retail Credit’s information, and that there 
might otherwise be an indiscriminate flow of 
people to the company to clear up problems 
of one kind of another.” It also could “result 
in suppression of information if each indi- 
vidual sought to correct his record in de- 
tail,” Mr. Burge said. 

Mr. Burge said Retail Credit, which has 
808 branch offices and 1,300 suboffices, de- 
veloped about 35 million reports last year on 
individuals and businesses. The company 
considers about 5% of these unfavorable to 
those investigated, he added. 

Rep. Gallagher said that “while we cer- 
tainly are considering legislation, if any re- 
forms are going to develop they should be 
from within the industry itself.” 


[From the Los Angeles Times, May 16, 1968] 

Crepir RATING Errors DAMAGING, PANEL 
Finps—Bap Report, TRUE on Nor, Can 
Cost Jos or Loan WIrHOUT APPLICANT 
EKNowinc Wuy 


(By Robert L. Jackson) 


WasHIncton.—Congressional investigators 
are finding that persons may be slandered 
without their knowledge through careless 
practices of some credit bureaus and credit 
reporting agencies. 

Derogatory information, even though it 
may be untrue, can plague a person for 
years, they have concluded. It can wash out 
@ job offer, cause denial of a federally in- 
sured home loan or force a person to pay 
higher auto insurance rates. 

About 24,000 credit bureaus and credit re- 
porting organizations are operating in the 
United States. They gather financial or per- 
sonal information on individuals, and dis- 
seminate it to their clients—including a 
number of government agencies—as guide- 
lines for hiring or insuring people, lending 
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them money or selling them merchandise on 
time, 

The main problem is the anonymity of 
much credit rating information. Since it 
could come from one of thousands of agen- 
cles or bureaus, a person unfairly damaged 
through mistaken identity or neighborhood 
gossip may be unable to correct the record, 
congressional investigators contend. 


SOUTHLAND OFFICES 


To learn more about the practices of large 
credit reporting firms, a House government 
operations subcommittee will take testimony 
today from the president of an Atlanta-based 
firm with a dozen offices in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

AGENCIES’ EFFORT 


“Credit reporting agencies are anxious that 
nobody be done an injustice,” Burge said. 
“Everything reasonable is being done within 
the practical limits of economics.” 

Rep. Cornelius E. Gallagher (D-N. J.), 
whose subcommittee on invasion of privacy 
is conducting the investigation, says an er- 
roneous credit report may have far-reaching 
effects. 

“An error in a report from a credit bu- 
reau may become an error in a file at the 
Federal Housing Administration and it may 
be the reason for denying a deserved mort- 
gage,” Gallagher said. 

Charles Witter, who heads Gallagher's sub- 
committee staff, cited the case of a Korean 
war veteran—a former Army lieutenant— 
who saw a fellow officer go berserk under fire. 
With the concurrence of another officer, 
the lieutenant shot the man. 


NOT EXPLAINED 


Although this decision was upheld by the 
Army, the lieutenant later discovered that 
a commercial credit report said simply he 
had “shot a fellow officer under fire.” 

The report caused cancellation of his auto 
insurance policy, allegedly for instability, 
long before he learned of it, the veteran told 
Gallagher’s committee staff. 

Many credit bureaus take information 
from court records, such as the filing of tax 
liens, without updating their files when the 
cases are resolved. This often leaves the im- 
pression that a businessman is financially 
unstable. 

The firm, known as Retail Credit Co., is 
the largest of its kind in the nation. It is- 
sued 35 million reports to subscribing com- 
panies last year on credit seekers, job seek- 
ers and persons applying for auto and life 
insurance policies. The company has in- 
formation on more than 45 million persons. 

Its president, W. Lee Burge, said in a tele- 
phone interview Wednesday that inaccurate 
reports are “relatively minor.” 

Burge said his firm, which had revenues 
of $134 million last year, attempts to mini- 
mize errors by personally interviewing most 
subjects involved. 

Gallagher said some credit, reporting prac- 
tices deny a basic constitutional right—the 
right to face one’s accuser. He also noted 
that credit bureaus are operating with vir- 
tually no government regulation. 


[From the Trenton (N. J.) Trentonian, 
May 17, 1968] 
‘TRENTON GOES TO WASHINGTON—WAGING THE 
War on Bic BROTHER 
(By Cyril J. O’Brien) 
WasHINGTON.—There’s a lot more affect- 
ing you in the computerized data banks of 
the big credit agencies than your ability to 
buy a color television set on the installment 
P 


lan. 

In fact, what goes into the electronic dos- 
siers of the credit snoopers could influence 
your getting an FHA loan, a job, or insur- 
ance. Some day your whole social and eco- 
nomic existence could be influenced by what 
adroit investigators and sophisticated gadg- 
ets get on you, and that very fact has one 
New Jersey lawmaker pretty concerned. 
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He is Rep. Cornelius Gallagher (D-NJ) 
head of the subcommittee on Invasion of 
Privacy of the Committee on Government 
Operations. It was Gallagher who actually 
sparked the whole concern over the influence 
of science upon the average human being. He 
found unbelievable surveillance techniques 
that could monitor your every move from 
afar, even when you are in bed. He found 
psychological testing to expose every fiber 
of the total man, and bureaucrats who would 
make every man a dossier and expose him, 
heart and soul, by the push of a button. 
Storing and using it all are great computers 
that can manage 200 billion calculations in 
a single day. 

Before it was over, Gallagher had gotten 
Chairman John Macy, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, to say he’d stop psychological testing, 
and had the polygraph thrown out for most 
government testing and filed under snake 
oll. Most important, Gallagher’s hi 
essentially by publicity, nixed the Budget 
Bureau data bank with a dossier on every- 
body compiled from the information on 20 
federal agencies. 

Significant also, is the fact that Congress 
got such a scare at what was creeping up on 
us that there are now at least six House and 
Senate committees investigating the impact 
of sclence upon the individual. 

Stop and think of the myriad of informa- 
tion you've provided already. Think of the 
forms you filled out in the Army. How about 
the numerous papers you've prepared since 
for memberships, for employment, for credit, 
for a credit card, even when you paid your 
income tax. You don’t know the times you 
were photographed when you cashed a check 
at the bank, or when you entered an un- 
familiar apartment building. 

The techniques are not bad, but somebody 
has got to watch or you'll wind up losing 
your individuality and freedom just as sure 
as if the government changed. Some law- 
makers think the danger to freedom in the 
burgeoning of scientific techniques is about 
as important as the problems of our cities. 

Dr. Donald R. Horning, director, Office of 
Science and Technology, told Congress 
earlier, “If history can be relied upon, we 
must guard lest we pay heavily for the boon 
conferred upon mankind by the computer, 
The potential losses to privacy as a conse- 
quence of an extremely powerful and flexible 
system of record keeping on individuals can- 
not be ignored.” 

Now, Rep. Gallagher is conducting hearings 
on the Credit Bureaus. Here is a whole in- 
dustry holding millions of files on millions 
of Americans, If you've ever sought credit, 
chances are you are listed. Problem is, says 
Gallagher, there are no regulations on the 
agencies or in the way they handle, get or 
give out information. 

Worse, the government itself uses their 
files. One, the Retail Credit Co. in Atlanta, 
Ga., gave out 35 million credit reports last 
year, The Wall Street Journal reported earlier 
that Retail Credit has files on at least 45 
million Americans, 

There is a major problem in that these 
files cannot be checked and you could well 
wind up with an adverse comment or even 
gossip in your dossier, It could follow you 
for life, petrify in a computer, as Gallagher 
notes, and damn you to the grave. 


CRIME CONTROL CONFERENCE 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, plans 


are now finalized for the crime control 
conference I am cosponsoring with the 
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State University of New York at Buffalo 
which will take place on August 8 in 
Buffalo. I am very pleased at the won- 
derful community cooperation we have 
had in planning this conference, and at 
the ability and excellence of those par- 
ticipating in the conference. 

In connection with this, I would like 
to insert at this point in the RECORD a 
press release put out by the State Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, which outlines the 
program and describes some of the 
panelists who will take part in the con- 
ference. The statement follows: 


The Office of Urban Affairs, in conjunction 
with the State University of New York’s Law 
School and the Office of Representative 
Richard D. (“Max”) McCarthy, is sponsoring 
a conference on crime and how to control it 
on Thursday, August 8 at the Cordon Bleu 
Restaurant near the Buffalo International 
Airport. The conference will begin at 10:00 
AM. and continue through the day. The 
public is invited to attend. 

The program will be introduced by Con- 

McCarthy, after which the problem 
of crime and its causes will be discussed by 
the keynote speaker, Mr, Peter Preiser of the 
New York State Crime Commission. The re- 
mainder of the day will be devoted to panels 
concerned with the various aspects of crime 
and law enforcement. 

Mr. Richard L. Braun, Esq., Executive As- 
sistant in the Criminal Division of the 
United States Department of Justice, will be 
coming from Washington to discuss the re- 
cently enacted Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 and its ramifications 
regarding federal assistance for local law 
enforcement agencies. Mr. Braun will also 
participate in the panel discussing the gaps 
in the resources of law enforcement agencies, 

Panel participants will include Judge 
Charles S. Desmond, Judge Raymond R. 
Neimer, Judge William J. Heffron, Judge 
Mary Ann Killeen, Commissioner Frank Feli- 
cetta, Msgr. Dino J, Lorenzetti, Dr. Joseph 
Manch and other outstanding members of 
the community. 


ACCIDENT RATES GOING UP SHARP- 
LY—INDUSTRY SAYS SO 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the consideration of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health bill, H.R. 17748, 
we have been told again and again that 
“industry is getting steadily safer.“ Al- 
most to a man, the witnesses before our 
committee hearings, and the form let- 
ters we have been getting from busi- 
nessmen cite National Safety Council 
statistics over a 40-year period to show 
that 1946 was safer than 1926, and 1966 
was safer than 1946, in terms of acci- 
dent frequency rates—disabling injuries 
per million man-hours worked. 

The response to that argument has 
been to point out the careful selection by 
the lobbyists of 20-year periods as their 
standard of comparison, and to show 
from the very same tables, that indus- 
trial accident frequency rates have not 
significantly lowered in over 10 years 
now. 

But I have facts, from an unimpeach- 
able industrial source, that acei- 
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dent frequency rates have been going 
up in at least one industry at an even 
more alarming rate than I had thought 
was the case. I think this material should 
be brought to the attention of Members 
who believe that there is no need for con- 
cern over industrial safety and disease. 

The source to which I refer is a hand- 
some and well-written brochure pro- 
vided by the Master Builders Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, which 
sent me a copy stating that it demon- 
strates how the construction industry is 
policing its own safety problems which 
precludes the need for any further con- 
trols, Federal or otherwise.” 

Not quite, Mr. Speaker. 

I am afraid that what this very well- 
done brochure demonstrates is quite the 
opposite. It shows, in a very simple 
chart, that while members of the Master 
Builders Association of Western Penn- 
Sylvania have indeed, by virtue of set- 
ting standards and rules and abiding by 
them, reduced their own accident fre- 
quency rates in the period from 1964 to 
1967, the accident frequency rate on a 
national basis for all members of the 
Associated General Contractors has 
risen in those same 3 years from a 1964 
level of 32.7 disabling injuries per mil- 
lion man-hours to a 1967 level of 60.8— 
very nearly twice as high. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that these fig- 
ures, coming to us from an opponent of 
the occupational safety bill, should be 
doubly effective in proving that indeed 
industry is not getting safer all the time 
—that, in fact, the problem is getting 
worse, and the need for legislation grow- 
ing greater while we delay and defer 
action. On the brief submitted by the 
industry itself, I am happy to rest my 
case. 

The rules preclude the reproduction 
of the graph in its original form in the 
REconbp, but, translated into tabular 
form, the graph shows the following: 


ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATE 
[injuries per million man-hours} 


1964 1965 1966 1967 


Master Builders Association of 
Western Pennsylvania 


15. 13. 
AGC national average 


0.2 22.8 15.7 . 
32.7 53.8 44.4 60, 


on 


The text of the brochure of the MBA 
reads as follows: 


Four consecutive 1st place national safety 
awards, 1964, 1965, 1966 and 1967, have been 
presented the Master Builders’ Association 
for maintaining the best accident prevention 
record for Associated General Contractors of 
America chapters from 50 to 100 members. 

A record like this is the result of a care- 
fully thought-out program which functions 
through the cooperation of both labor and 

ement. The program, which operates 
on the principle of self discipline by the Gen- 
eral Contractors, has proven itself many 
times. For example, there has never been a 
rule dispute by either labor or management 
due to the concise wording of the rules es- 
tablished by the jointly-administered Safety 
Committee. Work stoppages due to unsafe 
conditions are a thing of the past. From its 
beginning in 1963, it has been evident that 
the Master Builders’ Association’s Accident 
Prevention Program was designed to benefit 
the entire building construction industry in 
the area. ; 
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Recognizing an obvious need for planned 
controls to eliminate the high accident rate, 
MBA commissioned the Construction Indus- 
try Advancement Program (CAP) to develop 
an effective accident prevention program. 

Operating on the principle that best results 
can be obtained through the joint efforts of 
both labor and management, a six-point 
Building Construction Industry Safety Pol- 
icy was enacted. 

POLICY 


1. A joint Labor-Management Safety Com- 
mittee shall be formed to develop an Acci- 
dent Prevention Program in the Building 
Construction Industry of Western Pennsyl- 
vanla. 

2. The Accident Prevention Program devel- 
oped by the Labor-Management Safety Com- 
mittee shall not conflict with the Pennsyl- 
vania State Code or any safety rules now in 
effect by virtue of any of the existing collec- 
tive bargaining agreements between building 
construction industry employers and the 
various building trades unions. 

3. The Joint Labor-Management Safety 
Committee will consist of four representa- 
tives appointed by the Construction Indus- 
try Advancement Program and four repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Pittsburgh 
Building Trades Council. 

4. All employing contractors will appoint, 
from their management, a representative who 
will have the duty and responsibility of pro- 
moting and enforcing the Accident Preven- 
tion Program in their respective organiza- 
tions as developed by the Joint Labor-Man- 
agement Safety Committee. 

5. When the project contracts are over 
$1,000,000, each prime contractor, each craft, 
and each principal subcontractor employing 
more than six employees on the project, shall 
provide a representative to attend safety 
meetings in order to coordinate their com- 
bined efforts in compelling the employees to 
comply with the Accident Prevention Pro- 


gram. 

6. The safety meetings shall be conducted 
by the general contractor’s safety representa- 
tive, or his nominee, and the craft’s elected 
representative shall record the minutes, 

People who work in the building construc- 
tion industry in Western Pennsylvania do so 
in a comparatively safe atmosphere. Impres- 
sive statistics back this statement, and it is 
the most important result that can be 
achieved from any accident prevention 
program. 

An area that can boast an outstanding 
safety record. . a record that shows a dis- 
abling injury frequency far below the na- 
tional average . . naturally appeals to men 
who earn their living working in construc- 
tion, A good safety record helps to keep the 
good, local area journeymen on the job year 
after year. 

Manpower is an especially important ben- 
efit of an effective safety program in these 
times when the current labor shortage looms 
over the construction industry from coast 
to coast. 


SAFETY MAKES DOLLARS AND SENSE 


You save directly on insurance costs. In 
Western Pennsylvania, over 82% of the eli- 
gible Master Builders’ Association member- 
ship receive a direct insured credit on their 
workman compensation premiums. That is a 
direct, tangible savings, During the past four 
years, these MBA member firms have saved 
$182,556 because of their experience credit. 
And the National Safety Council has facts 
and figures that show direct costs are just % 
of the total cost of accidents. 

So by saving on insurance costs through a 
good safety program, you are just scratching 
the surface of the “iceberg” of the tremen- 
dous costs borne by construction firms across 
the country. 

Remember, too, reduced insurance pre- 
miums can provide definite advantages in 
competitive bidding. 
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All facts considered, it is no surprise that 
the Western Pennsylvania general contractor 
takes accident prevention seriously. The sur- 
prise comes in noting the national statistics 
which show that, apparently, not all con- 
struction firms do the same. 

While the entire program was conceived 
by management and its continuing imple- 
mentation is primarly carried out by mem- 
bers of the management team, the General 
Safety Rules provide the nucleus of the pro- 
gram. These rules place a share of accident 
prevention responsibility on everyone con- 
cerned. They are required to be posted on all 
construction sites and by virtue of labor con- 
tracts, compliance is mandatory. 

1. Accidents or injuries, regardless of their 
nature, shall be reported to the supervisor 
for immediate attention. 

2. Projecting nails shall be turned down 
or removed from lumber by all employees who 
are responsible for eliminating this hazard. 

3. Safety goggles or face shields shall be 
worn by all employees when exposed to flying 
objects. 

4. Safety helmets shall be worn in all 
posted hard hat areas or when employees 
are exposed to falling or flying objects. 

5. Men Working Above” signs shall be 
posted at the lower levels by the employees 
working above other workmen who may thus 
cause them to be exposed to falling objects. 

6. General excavation and trench con- 
struction, in soils other than rock, shale or 
consolidated slag, shall be shored and/or 
braced if over five feet in depth and not cut 
to the natural angle of repose of the sur- 
rounding material. 

7, Floor openings shall be planked over or 
barricaded, and slab edges of an open build- 
ing protected by rope or rail and toe boards. 
Employees shall maintain these protective 
barriers and shall not disturb or remove them 
except as directed by the supervisor. If tem- 
porary removal is required, employees re- 
moving these barriers shall be responsible 
for their replacement as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 

8. Scaffolding shall be constructed of metal 
or lumber free from apparent defects that 
would impair the structural strength. The 
platform shall be a minimum of two planks 
wide with guardrails or ropes on all open sides 
and ends. 

9. Ladders shall be constructed of metal or 
straight-grained lumber, with the maximum 
length of a single ladder not to exceed thirty 
feet. Fixed ladders shall have side rails ex- 
tending three feet above landings and shall 
be securely fastened at the top. No ladder 
shall be used that has a broken rung or any 
other apparent defect. 

10. Hand tools shall not be used for any 
other purpose than that intended, and all 
damaged or worn parts promptly repaired 
or replaced. 

11. Power tools shall be operated only by 
authorized personnel, with guards furnished 
by the manufacturer in place,” and if elec- 
trical shall be grounded. 

12. Approved powder actuated tools shall 
be used by licensed personnel only, and op- 
erated in compliance with the regulations 
set forth by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry. 

13. Compressed gas cylinders shall be 
chained or otherwise secured in an upright 
position, and shall be placed in cylinder 
carts whenever being transported to different 
locations on the project. 

14. Sources of ignition shall be prohibited 
from areas where flammable liquids or ex- 
plosives are stored or issued, and appropriate 
2 signs shall be posted at these loca- 

ons. 

15. All posted Safety Rules shall be obeyed 
and shall not be removed except by Manage- 
ment’s authorization. Violation of these 
Safety Rules, may be cause for immediate 
dismissal of any employee. 

16. All employees will report any infraction 
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of the Safety Rules to their immediate super- 
visor for correction, In the event that the 
violation is not corrected within a reason- 
able length of time, the complaint should be 
appealed to the following in the order stated: 

(a) Management’s Job Safety Representa- 
tive. 

(b) CAP’s Safety Engineer and Chairman 
of the Building Trades Safety Committee. 

(c) Joint Labor-Management Safety Com- 


Field Safety Inspections by the CAP safety 
engineer help to insure that safe working 
conditions and safe working practices are 
maintained in the industry. He personally 
inspects building projects at least four days 
each week. His report is discussed with the 
superintendent on the job. Any needed cor- 
rective action is suggested at that time. 
Copies of his report are given to the super- 
intendent and sent to the general contractor, 
the building trades and a copy is filed in the 
CAP office. 

A Hard-Hat“ Program was developed, 
with full cooperation of the unions, which 
enables management to insist that all em- 
ployees wear hard hats while on the job 
working under “hard hat“ conditions. 

An Eye Conservation Program was also de- 
veloped by the committee which permits em- 
ployees to purchase prescription safety 
glasses through their contractor employers, 
The cost to the employee is nominal. 

Safety Seminars: Superintendents and 
foremen attend a minimum of two accident 
prevention meetings a year. These CAP- 
sponsored affairs are both informative and 
enjoyable. Prominent safety lecturers point 
to the important part played by supervisors 
in the overall safety picture. Special incen- 
tives such as dinner, sporting events, and 
special awards add interest to these meetings 
and insure excellent attendance. As many 
as 450 supervisors have attended these meet- 
ings. 
Special Publications, highlighting the lat- 
est safety information, are distributed by the 
CAP Office. The booklet, “The AGC Manual 
of Accident Prevention in Construction” is 
sent to supervisors by CAP, free of charge. 
Also distributed is a safety booklet “Your 
Guide for Greater Safety”, which depicts the 
potential danger in performing construction 
work near public utility facilities. 

A safety program, no matter how good it 
might be, must be a continuing, living thing. 
It can never presume to exist on past efforts 
and accomplishments. The Master Builders’ 
Association and the Construction Industry 
Advancement Program of Western Pennsyl- 
vania aren't about to let this happen. 

An aggressive accident prevention cam- 
paign has recently begun which involves sev- 
eral thousand pieces of hard-hitting safety 
material and is now being distributed to 
contractors and their employees. This takes 
the form of a monthly “Safety Package” 
which consists of: 

Safety Posters—to be placed on all jobs 
sites. 

Safety Messages—designed for placement 
in employee pay envelopes. 

Brief Safety Talks—for use by project su- 
pervisors as a starting point from which to 
build interesting safety meetings. 

Each item in the package, which is mailed 
to all CAP-contributing firms, correlates a 
central safety topic which is being stressed 
each particular month. A sample mailing 
package is available on request. Write to: 
Construction Industry Advancement Pro- 
gram, Suite 650, Two Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 15222. 

These mailings, coupled with the frequent 
personal visits to job sites by the CAP 
safety engineer, go a long way in personaliz- 
ing for each construction employee in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, an ever-increasing aware- 
ness of safety precautions. It is the feeling of 
the Accident Prevention Committee that in 
this way. . . with a constant assault on un- 
safe practices and unsafe conditions 
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the disabling injury frequency in the West- 
ern Pennsylvania area will continue its 
downward search for that illusive goal of 
all accident prevention programs—the zero 
disabling injury frequency. 

Much has been said about the CAP parti- 
cipation in the safety program. In addition 
to administrating the program, CAP also 
pays for it. And this is as it should be. 

The expenses incurred by the Accident 
Prevention Department of the Industry Ad- 
vancement Program are approximately $27,- 
000 per year. The dues structure of the Mas- 
ter Builders’ Association of Western Penn- 
Sylvania would prohibit such a large ex- 
penditure on a safety program. CAP is a 
service organization that functions to bene- 
fit the entire construction industry in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. In addition to the acci- 
dent prevention program, CAP also serves 
the industry in the areas of education and 
apprenticeship, industry relations and public 
relations. CAP funds are derived from as- 
sessed contributions from contractors em- 
ploying carpenters, cement masons, laborers, 
operating engineers, pile drivers and truck 
drivers. These contributions are paid to the 
Construction Industry Advancement Pro- 
gram Fund by virtue of provisions in labor 
agreements with the respective unions, usu- 
ally in the amount of 214¢ per hour. 


WARSAW UPRISING DAY, 1968 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues, and indeed all Americans in 
heralding the exceptional demonstration 
of man’s courage and devotion in the 
long and continuing struggle for human 
freedom that took place 24 years ago 
today in Warsaw, Poland. 

In this International Human Rights 
Year, it is especially significant that we 
take full notice of the determination of 
the Polish people to attain their inalien- 
able human rights so strongly evidenced 
that day. Rising to challenge the Nazi 
invaders, the valiant citizens of captive 
Warsaw attempted to break the shackles 
of oppression. Within 3 hours after the 
start of this uprising, the flag of the 
Polish Republic was flying over the heart 
of Warsaw for the first time in 5 years. 

The grim history of the next 63 days 
saw the Poles fight bravely to liberate 
their capital from the Nazis. Unfortu- 
nately, the sheer strength of numbers 
and supplies of the Germans finally over- 
whelmed the freedom fighters, but can 
never dim the principles for which these 
patriots fought and died. 

Rather, it should serve as a reminder 
of the steadfast faith of the Polish peo- 
ple in the principles of human freedom 
and justice and a cause for rededication 
of all peoples to the struggle for the at- 
tainment of basic human rights for all 
mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, even the continued for- 
eign presence of Poland’s political stage 
does not mean that the Warsaw heroes 
fought to no avail in 1944. The tradition- 
al spirit and courage of the Polish people 
can never be defeated. The world would 
do well to note this proud spirit of dedi- 
cation to freedom in this International 
Human Rights Year. 
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CRIME CONTROL AND CONGRESS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, a great deal 
of controversy has arisen over the re- 
cently passed omnibus crime bill, signed 
by President Johnson on June 19. The 
bill is by no means perfect, and to what 
extent it will help solve one of our Na- 
tion’s most serious problems remains to 
be seen. However, we must caution 
against excessive pessimism. The provi- 
sions of the latest anticrime measure, 
when put in the context of other recent 
and pending anticrime legislation, in- 
dicates that, in fact, our Government is 
responding to our crime problems in a 
positive manner fully consistent with a 
commitment to the preeminence of local 
law enforcement. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT—WHO’S RESPONSIBLE? 


Before going further, let us dwell for 
a moment on the Federal role in law en- 
forcement. The fears of the Constitu- 
tional Fathers of broad, uncontrollable 
Federal powers in a vast number of areas 
occasioned the very language of the 10th 
amendment which declares that: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people. 


We might go so far as to hypothesize 
that the Founding Fathers, in their ulti- 
mate wisdom, clearly foresaw some of 
the very same controversies in which we 
are presently embroiled. They, as we now 
should, thus deemed it in the Nation's 
best interests to place the far greater 
part of jurisdiction over our penal laws 
in the hands of the States. Technically, 
the Federal Government’s domain in 
criminal activity includes only crimes 
against the U.S. Government, and those 
which are interstate in nature. Conse- 
quently, and justifiably so, State and 
local law enforcement agencies must 
bear the greatest financial, technical, 
and administrative burden in crime con- 
trol and reduction. They must serve as 
the real cutting edge. 

Nonetheless, the Federal Government 
does have a clear responsibility of sup- 
porting State and local efforts and in- 
suring that no unreasonable restraints 
are placed on law enforcement officials 
provided that the requisites of our con- 
stitution are met. 

An examination of Congress most re- 
cent effort in the fight against crime re- 
veals that it has made significant prog- 
ress in a number of crucial areas, while 
remaining faithful to this all important 
principle of State initiative. 

THE OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND SAFE 

STREETS ACT OF 1968 


Title I of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968 authorizes 
the establishment of a three-member 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration within the Department of Justice 
to administer grant programs to States 
and units of local government in order 
to strengthen and improve law enforce- 
ment. Planning grants of up to 80 per- 
cent, action grants of up to 60 percent, 
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grants of up to 75 percent to combat 
organized crime and to prevent and con- 
trol riots and other civil disorders, and 
grants of up to 100 percent for research, 
education, training, and demonstration 
projects are all authorized under this 
law. 

This would include money for improv- 
ing facilities, equipment, and methods 
designed to reduce crime. Grants for 
public education relating to the preven- 
tion and control of crime and riots and 
for the organization and training of 
special law-enforcement units and regu- 
lar law-enforcement officers are also in- 
cluded. Furthermore, the FBI is author- 
ized to establish and conduct training 
programs for State and local law-en- 
forcement personnel. A National Insti- 
tute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice is created to encourage research 
and development in this area. This will 
be along the lines of the National Insti- 
tute of Health. Finally, money can be 
allocated for loans and scholarships for 
law-enforcement officers enrolled in col- 
lege courses. Congress has authorized 
appropriations of more than one-half 
billion dollars over a 3-year period for 
this law-enforcement assistance title. 

One of the major questions before Con- 
gress, related to this section, was the 
method of allocating these funds. The 
question is closely alined to the prob- 
lem of finding the best way, amongst a 
number of alternatives, of insuring the 
finest local control in the anticrime area. 
Normally, Federal funds are allocated in 
direct grants to local governments. Under 
the block grant procedure, funds are 
given to States to be allocated to the 
communities in each State under a state- 
wide plan. The funds are to be admin- 
istered by a planning agency appointed 
by the Governor. All of the planning 
grants and 85 percent of the action 
grants will take this form. 

Well-established cooperative ties be- 
tween State and local agencies in my 
home State, California, will insure that 
the block grant system will work quite 
well. Many other States lack such a pat- 
tern of cooperation. It is my hope that 
the block grant approach will serve to 
strengthen State-local cooperation in law 
enforcement. 

Another section of the crime bill will 
substantially change American criminal 
law. It will provide that a confession be 
admissible in evidence, if voluntarily 
given, as determined by certain flexible 
procedures, without any single factor 
being considered conclusive on the issue 
of voluntariness. It will also permit the 
police to hold a suspect in custody up 
to 6 hours—more in certain circum- 
stances—before arraignment, and still 
obtain an admissible confession, Finally 
it provides for the admissibility in evi- 
dence of eyewitness testimony, even if the 
suspect had not had a lawyer when he 
was identified in a police lineup. As you 
may know, this may well be the most con- 
troversial provision of the bill, in that it 
purports to overturn three Supreme 
Court decisions: Miranda against Ari- 
zona, 1966; Mallory against United 
States, 1957; and United States against 
Wade, 1967. 

The present state of criminal law, with 
respect to the rights of the accused is 
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substantially different from that of a 
short while ago. In essence, what must be 
realized, is the tender partnership be- 
tween law and justice that must remain 
paramount in dealing with citizens ac- 
cused of crimes. Supreme Court decisions 
which on the surface would seem to be 
a definite attack on efforts to apprehend 
and convict wrongdoers must also be 
closely examined in terms of the indi- 
vidual constitutional guarantees which 
they seek to protect. The aim of these de- 
cisions is not to coddle the accused. No 
one can rightfully assert that the highest 
tribunal in our land wants to see the 
guilty freed. Like other law-abiding citi- 
zens who inhabit this country, the nine 
men sitting on that bench wish to see 
justice served. But, my friends, this is 
exactly the point. For justice to be in- 
sured for both the guilty and the innocent 
certain precautions must be taken, cer- 
tain rules followed. For law and order 
to flourish in a free society, the guilty, 
the man who may very well have com- 
mitted the crime, must be afforded the 
same rights as the innocent. Every citizen 
should, for a moment, place himself in 
the imaginary position of a man accused 
of a serious crime. Think for a moment 
of the protections you would want to in- 
sure that you were not unjustly con- 
victed. Surely, as we all know so well, in 
our country, until an individual is found 
guilty in a court of law, he is presumed 
to be innocent, be this at the time a law- 
enforcement official is conducting his in- 
vestigation or during the time the ac- 
cused is awaiting trial. Furthermore, to 
insure the continuance of this free so- 
ciety, in line with the “innocent until 
proven guilty” postulate, the burden of 
proof must necessarily remain on the 
accuser, rather than the accused. Finally, 
the complaining party must prove the 
guilt of the accused beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

These stipulations and requirements 
may surely appear to be a large order 
to fulfill, and it is, but justifiably so. We 
all must recognize that the very bulwark 
of democracy, as opposed to the totali- 
tarian system against which we fight on 
so many fronts, lies in the concept of 
due process of law, a concept which es- 
tablishes certain immutable require- 
ments—jury trial, the presumption of 
innocence, right to counsel, and several 
others. Any chipping away at due process 
thus tends toward the destruction of the 
safeguards which protect individual 
rights. It is the role of the Supreme Court 
to interpret the Constitution and laws 
of the land and strike a balance between 
rules which protect human rights and 
those which facilitate law enforcement. 
Its most recent search and seizure de- 
cision is an example of the Court giving 
the need for effective law-enforcement 
precedence. 

While I can appreciate the concerns of 
citizens who believe that the Supreme 
Court has impaired the effectiveness of 
crime agencies in the apprehension and 
prosecution of criminals, I do not believe 
that the Miranda, Mallory, or Wade de- 
cisions entirely warrant the interpreta- 
tions or the accusations which have been 
generated against the Court. Some peo- 
ple have been far too hasty in conclud- 
ing that the nature of the line of deci- 
sions of our Nation’s highest, tribunal 
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will severely hamper law enforcement. 
The latest decisions of the Court have 
made clear the fact that the courts do 
not possess an unawareness of the prob- 
lems of law-enforcement agencies of the 
strength or magnitude of criminals. Cer- 
tainly, it is no easy chore to balance the 
rights and freedoms that our great Na- 
tion provides. The courts’ chore must 
be approached from the position that it 
is their chore, and overreaction or over- 
simplification does not further the posi- 
tive aspects of our system. Clearly recent 
legislation and some of the recent Su- 
preme Court decisions have granted the 
police extraordinary powers, powers and 
authority which appear to be more than 
necessary in the fight against crime. 

Title II of the omnibus crime bill per- 
mits police wiretapping and bugging in 
investigations of a variety of specified 
crimes, The area of wiretapping is one 
of the most sensitive in this balance of 
rights, liberties, duties, and responsibil- 
ities of both governmental agencies and 
citizens. Surely the sophistication of 
criminals must be matched by that of 
the police. However, we must be careful 
to avoid developing a calloused attitude 
to the right of privacy, or to other per- 
sonal guarantees. I would not like to see 
short-term crime problems be utilized as 
an excuse for pulling down the great 
protections which we have labored so 
hard to build. Certainly, under the pro- 
visions of this section of the bill, law 
enforcement agencies would be wise to 
exercise an extreme degree of care, dis- 
cretion, and caution in exercising their 
newly approved powers. 

I voted for the omnibus crime bill be- 
cause, especially in the area of train- 
ing, significant positive steps were taken 
at a most critical time, and these out- 
weighed any objections which I might 
have raised. I am convinced that my 
constituents are opposed to any massive 
Federal police force which might intrude 
upon them or their local law enforce- 
ment officials, yet they demand Federal 
awareness, sympathy, and responsive- 
ness to the problem. The measure does 
insure that local control will remain pre- 
eminent. 

The omnibus crime bill should be 
looked at in the context of other legisla- 
tion which has recently been passed. 
Congress’ all-out assault on crime thus 
becomes evident. 

The National Crime Commission, ap- 
pointed in 1965, played a most important 
part in national crime control strategy. 
Its report, published in February 1967, 
was a document of historic importance, 
raising such sensitive issues as the qual- 
ity of police forces and the connection 
of organized crime and local politics. It 
contained the raw material for our anti- 
crime program, both nationally and at 
the State and local levels. 

Passage of the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act—LEA—of 1965 began the 
first major program of Federal aid to 
local law enforcement by providing val- 
uable assistance in demonstration pro- 
grams, training, and research. Projects 
carried out under its auspices helped 
foster new approaches, new resources, 
and new capabilities for dealing with 
crime and criminals. Specifically, in 
California, LEA projects included: 

First. Development of a noncom- 
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puterized data processing system to 
handle criminal records, patrol, traffic, 
and other information—directed by the 
city of Redondo Beach—North American 
Aviation, 

Second. Establishment of a commission 
to review salary structures as well as 
selection, promotion, and training pro- 
cedures for law enforcement personnel. 

Third. Establishment of a fellowship 
program to enable officers to obtain ad- 
vanced degrees in law enforcement—Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 

Fourth. Experimental helicopter patrol 
program for Los Angeles County for 
crime observation. 

Aside from the measure just passed, 
other legislation has been proposed and 
some of it has been enacted or stands 
a good chance of enactment during the 
90th Congress. Together these measures 
will hopefully turn the tide back to lower 
crime rates and a healthier society as a 
whole. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
and Control Act of 1968 has passed both 
the Senate and the House in slightly dif- 
ferent forms, and is now in conference. 
This measure will help in achieving sub- 
stantial reductions in juvenile delin- 
quency and youth crime. Though linked 
to broad preventive measures, the legis- 
lation is primarily aimed at strength- 
ening the juvenile justice system and 
meeting the special needs of youth on the 
edge of trouble. 

Another advance is the establishment 
of a Federal Judicial Center in the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts to undertake analysis, research, 
and planning to improve the efficiency of 
the Federal court system. 

In the area of organized crime, the 
President has recommended allocations 
of additional resources and, as a result, 
the organized crime and racketeering 
section of the Department of Justice has 
enlarged its legal staff to make it the 
largest in history working exclusively on 
organized crime. Its budget has also been 
enlarged. The Department of Justice has 
a new strike force team, staffed with sec- 
tion attorneys and selected Federal in- 
vestigators from several agencies—all 
coordinating with State and local law en- 
forcement agencies. The strike force’s 
function is to find and prosecute orga- 
nized criminal conduct. Both the House 
and the Senate have passed legislation to 
protect informants in Federal investiga- 
tions. The Senate has passed legislation 
granting immunity from prosecution to 
witnesses in return for testimony or doc- 
uments which they were compelled to 
produce in Federal grand jury or court 
proceedings. The measure is now before 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

The number of racketeers indicted in 
criminal cases handled by the Justice De- 
partment’s organized crime section rose 
from 19 in 1960 to 1,198 last year. Be- 
tween fiscal years 1964 and 1967, convic- 
tions of organized crime and gambling 
figures resulting from FBI investigations 
have risen 300 percent, from 64 to 197. 
Of 182 Federal indictments and convic- 
tions of known members of the Cosa 
Nostra in the last 12 years, 66, more than 
one-third, have come in the last 12 
months. 

It should also be noted that it is State 
and local laws that are violated by most 
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organized crime activity. It is the duty of 
local police to enforce those laws; there- 
fore, the key to reduction of organized 
crime will be the professionalization of 
local law enforcement: raising stand- 
ards, training officers to meet the varie- 
ties of criminal conduct committed, pay- 
ing salaries that will attract the best, 
providing adequate force, research and 
development organization and leadership 
to bring excellence to local law enforce- 
ment, all of which will be upgraded 
through the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968. 

Finally, in the area of narcotics con- 
trol, the Senate at the urging of the 
President ratified the 1961 Single Con- 
vention on Narcotic Drugs, proposed by 
the United Nations in March 1961. Under 
this convention, amended to add mari- 
huana to the list of proscribed narcotic 
drugs, an International Control Board 
was established. Congress passed a bill 
authorizing civil commitment of nar- 
cotics addicts, and, most important, per- 
haps, Congress has increased by some 
40 percent the appropriations of the 
Bureau of Drug Abuse Control which 
controls the distribution of stimulant and 
depressant drugs—pep pills. In addition, 
a bill recently passed the House to pre- 
scribe stiffer penalties for the manufac- 
ture and sale of LSD and other stimulant 
depressant and hallucinogenic drugs. 

I have taken a firm stand against the 
proliferation of drug abuse both in Cali- 
fornia and throughout the Nation, and 
will continue to do so. 

Thus, Federal legislation over the last 
few years, taken, in toto, suggests a pat- 
tern and a train of development which 
demonstrates that, in fact, eternal“ 
progress is being made. The positive re- 
action of the 90th Congress to an anti- 
crime program has certainly been one 
of its major achievements and I am 
proud to have played a part in those 
accomplishments. 


SERGIO MENDES: THE MAN FROM 
IPANEMA 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the world’s foremost musical entertain- 
ers, Sergio Mendes, is now in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, and I would like appro- 
priate recognition of his services to our 
country entered into the RECORD. 

In 1962, at the age of 21, Sergio Mendes 
went to New York, where he took part 
in a “bossa nova” concert at Carnegie 
Hall. For the next few years, he led vari- 
ous instrumental and vocal combos in 
South America, Europe, and Japan, and 
in 1964 he was asked to form a special 
group to play Brazilian music for North 
Americans. He was catapulted to world 
fame with Brazil “66”. His musical 
“Bossa Rio Sextet” from Ipanema estab- 
lished him as the legend of bossa nova. 

Although not a citizen of the United 
States, Sergio Mendes, who is the good 
will ambassador of Brazil, our partner in 
the Alliance for Progress, has given un- 
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stintingly of his time and talent in serv- 
ing the needs of our country. Under Herb 
Alpert’s sponsorship in 1966, on records 
and as a supporting act for the Tijuana 
Brass concert tours, his combo has been 
musically and commercially successful. 
In 1967 he was in the forefront of enter- 
tainers who volunteered their services for 
the President’s Council on Youth Pro- 
grams, Last year here in our Nation’s 
Capital, he went out to the depressed 
areas to entertain during the summer 
youth opportunity and recreation pro- 


gram. 

At the request of Mrs. Lyndon B. John- 
son, Sergio Mendes interrupted a nation- 
wide tour to appear at a concert for the 
Ambassador of the Organization of 
American States which was part of a 
2-day salute in our Capital to “creative 
Latin America.” Currently he is enter- 
taining residents at our Capital nightly 
at Carter Barron Amphitheater, a Gov- 
ernment facility operated by the Feld 
Brothers, Israel and Irving, who now 
rank in stature with such show business 
greats as P. T. Barnum and Ziegfeld. On 
Saturday, August 10, in Anaheim, Calif., 
he will join Bob Hope in presenting a 
benefit program to raise funds for the 
USO, which has been of inestimable 
value to our troops through World War 
II, the Korean conflict, and to this day 
while our soldiers are serving their coun- 
try in Vietnam. 

To Sergio Mendes, let it be known that 
Americans of all cultures are apprecia- 
tive of his efforts in their behalf. 


AMERICA’S POLICEMEN DESERVE 
SUPPORT IN THEIR EFFORTS TO 
FORM AN ALLIANCE IN DEFENSE 
OF LAW AND ORDER 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Speaker, an article 
by Mr. Robert Wiedrich in his column 
Tower Ticker which appears in the Chi- 
cago Tribune points out that 50,000 
policemen in Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Los Angeles and Cleveland are forming 
an alliance in defense of law and order. 

Mr. Wiedrich has performed a no- 
table public service by calling attention 
to the national movement. I believe it 
deserves the whole hearted support of 
the entire Nation and I hope that police 
forces in every single community will 
join in the much needed effort. 

I know of no better way that we can 
marshall the forces against crime in our 
streets than to get behind these police- 
men in their efforts to form this alliance 
and then give the alliance our unyield- 
ing support. 

The policeman too often is America’s 
forgotten man. He is the one who risks 
his life time and again to protect society 
but time and again society turns its back 
on his needs. 

I hope this alliance will become the 
biggest movement in America. I hope 
that every citizen will get behind it be- 
cause only then will we be able to make 
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some significant contributions toward 
restoring law and order in this Nation. 

I hope this policemen’s alliance will 
become the biggest and most effective 
lobby in the land for law and order and 
only through their collective strength 
can these policemen get the tools they 
need to carry out their missions. 

Only through collective efforts can 
they get the judiciary to discharge its 
responsibility when these brave police- 
men apprehend the criminals. 

I hope policemen from all over the 
land will join this much-needed alliance. 

Mr. Wiedrich’s excellent article fol- 
lows: 

Tower TICKER 


Discontent: More than 50,000 policemen in 
Chicago, New York City, Boston, Los Angeles, 
and Cleveland are forming an alliance in 
defense of law and order in America, Repre- 
sentatives of police groups in these major 
cities are scheduled to meet here soon with 
President Red Herrick, of the Chicago Patrol- 
man’s association, to map plans to force city 
governments to back up their police in times 
of mass civil disobedience. “We're sick and 
tired of being political footballs,” an insider 
in the movement told us. The men are fed 
up. We've got to take a stand. The law must 
be strictly enforced. If this is the law of the 
land, everyone must obey it.” The deaths of 
three policemen in the Cleveland rioting and 
injuries to others in Peoria and elsewhere 
prompted the alliance. We're also told Peoria 
police have asked to join the group. 


CHARLES EVERS’ ELOQUENT 
STATEMENT 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I include an 
eloquent statement by civil rights leader 
Charles Evers, reprinted from the Am- 
sterdam News of July 13, Mr. Evers is 
the chairman of the Mississippi NAACP 
and the brother of the slain leader, Med- 
gar Evers. Mr. Evers’ statement on the 
civil rights movement was taken from a 
television interview. I strongly commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

CHARLES Evers’ ELOQUENT STATEMENT 

(Note.—The following statement was made 
by civil rights leader Charles Evers on the 
ABC-TV “Joey Bishop Show” Tuesday, June 
18. It was repeated later on several shows.) 

“To be a Negro is something that no one 
can understand but us. I know you can't 
understand why we're sometimes impatient 
now, and why we sometimes say things that 
you don’t really understand. 

But I remember when Medgar and I were 
boys, we all long wanted to become men 
so we could help to change things because 
when we were boys, Joe, we had to walk to 
schoo] on the dusty roads, and I remember 
how the white kids would drive along in their 
shiny buses, and the bus driver so mean he’d 
cut at us and make us jump in the ditch— 
Just because we were Negroes. 

“I remember how we'd go to this great 
big old one-room country shack, and how 
we had one teacher to teach one through 
eighth grade, and we all sat in this big, big 
room . . and we'd all try to get our lesson. 
We didn’t have a desk to write on, we didn’t 
even have a crayon to write with. We didn’t 
have a blackboard. 
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BRING PENNY 


“I remember, the teacher used to tell us, 
she said, Charles, ya’ll bring a penny to- 
morrow so we can buy some paint to paint 
the walls,” so we can have a blackboard. 
And then just down the road a piece was a 
great big brick steam-heat building with a 
classroom and a teacher in each classroom. 
And they were being prepared to become the 
citizens of tomorrow, and we were—right 
there in the same community, in the same 
system—being denied the right to even go 
to school. 

“We had to go four months out of the 
year. That’s all we had. And then knowing 
that ten or fifteen years later we were going 
to be turned loose into this world, to go out 
and try to mave a living for our families. And 
then you wonder why we are like we are? 


DENIED TOO LONG 


“Our white friends have got to understand 
that we have been denied too long. We’ve 
been denied the right to even exist. We 
don’t want you to give us anything. Just 
give us a chance. Use justice equally and 
fairly. If I slap you, you slap me back. Come 
into court, judge us equally. Not Charles 
Evers the Negro, but Charles Evers the man 
who slapped somebody, and do the same 

to our white brother. 

“We don’t have that in courts. Our judges, 
our military forces, our employment in Mis- 
sissippi (which is the greatest agricultural 
state in the Nation). 

The Department of Agriculture spends 
most of its—I guess—money there. 

“We don't have a single Negro—not one 
Negro county agent. Now, the county agent 
job is very simple, teaches you when to 
plant corn, when to plant cotton, how much 
to plant. The Federal Government hasn’t 
allowed us one in the whole state. 

“We don’t have a single Negro in the Post 
Office (other than some “flunky” like the 
postal clerk). 


NINETY DRAFT BOARDS 


We have ninety draft boards in Missis- 
sippi, and we don't have a single Negro on 
the draft board. How wrong can you be? 
And they send my people off to the war, and 
we fight for this country; we die for this 
country. But no one cares enough to give us 
a chance. 

“You see, this is what we're trying to tell 
our white friends. How could you continue 
to do this to us? People who have worked 
for you, who have taken care of you, who 
have washed your clothes, made your beds, 
taken care of your children. 

“While you go play bridge, we stay at 
home and watch over your children and 
keep them safe. And then they say we're 
lazy—and we go out—and we worked and 
laid crossties, and cutsplit rails, and cleared 
forests all over this land and got no pay. 

“Yes, our white friends, it's up to you 
really. To help us to help this country, be- 
cause we've done all that we know to do 
but with all the hate, and with all the mis- 
use and abuse we've had from you, we're not 
going to hate you. We're going to continue 
to do what we know is right because some- 
day God is going to help us.” 


DEFENSE CONTRACT PROFITS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Recor a letter addressed to me some 
time ago by the Secretary of Defense in 
regard to profits on defense contracts. 
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Defense spending is very high, and 
there are many urgent reasons why every 
effort should be made to get a dollar in 
value for every dollar expended, not only 
for defense but in other areas of 
Government. 

When Congress resumes in September, 
we will have before us the $72 billion 
defense appropriation bill, and the sub- 
ject of defense spending will be before 
the House for consideration. The Secre- 
tary’s letter relates to some of the prob- 
lems which will confront us. 

The letter is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1968. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During recent weeks 
there have been several Congressional and 
press comments implying that there has been 
a sharp increase in profits on Defense con- 
tracts—or expressing concern that the in- 
creased volume of Vietnam procurement has 
given rise to war profiteering”. 

I have examined the best available data 
on this matter and do not find a basis for 
such conclusion. I would like to report to you 
on the data which this Department has 
available. 

We continue to strive for maximum effec- 
tive competition in procurement, at mini- 
mum costs possible. I acknowledge that some 
mistakes are inevitable, but the facts tell a 
story of significant progress in military 
procurement. 

The Defense Department is now processing 
approximately 15 million purchase transac- 
tions annually. While most of these are small, 
we entered into more than 229,000 transac- 
tions last year with a face value of $10,000 
or greater. In such numerous transactions, 
spanning purchases ranging from simple 
parts and services to the most complex weap- 
on systems, there will always be a range of 
profit results—from occasional substantial 
losses to occasional instances of relatively 
high profits. To protect the public against 
any abnormal trend to high profits, Con- 
gress has established the Renegotiation 
Board. We support the continuation of the 
Board, 

Permit me now to relate to you the factual 
data which are available. 


PUBLISHED REPORTS OF THE RENEGOTIATION 
BOARD 


As you know, the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
provides that the Renegotiation Board is to 
review the total profit derived by a con- 
tractor, during the year, from all of his re- 
negotiable contracts and subcontracts in 
order to determine whether or not this profit 
is excessive. Each year the Board reports the 
total sales contained in the filings it receives, 
and the total profit on these sales. The tabu- 
lation below, from the Renegotiation Board 
reports for 1956-1967, shows sales and pre- 
tax profits, and the over-all percent of pre- 
tax profit on sales. 


Dollar amounts in billions} 


Year ending Renegotiable ſtenegotiable Profit on sales 
June 30 sales profits (percent) 

1958. $28.2 $1.8 6.5 
1957. 27.7 1.6 5.8 
26.6 1.3 4.9 

26.3 1.1 4.2 

28.5 1.1 4.0 

25.1 9 3.6 

29.3 9 3.1 

31.2 9 2.9 

39.3 1.1 2.9 

34.8 1.0 3.0 

1966 __ 31.8 1.0 3.0 
1967... 33.1 1.2 3.5 


It is reported that, due to Vietnam, the 
number of filings with the Renegotiation 
Board has begun to show an increase. This, 
of course, is to be expected. The number of 
contract awards with a face value of $10,000 
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or greater has increased from 149,700 in 1963 
to 229,400 in 1967. During the same period, 
the net value of Defense awards increased 
from $29.4 billion to $44.6 billion. 

Based on the above data, I find no grounds 
for concluding that a sharp increase in De- 
fense profits has occurred. To the contrary, 
Department of Defense officials frequently 
have expressed concern with the steady de- 
cline in profit rates between 1956-1963. This 
was one of the factors that led us to conduct 
a— 


SPECIAL STUDY OF PROFITS EARNED BY FORTY 
DEFENSE HARDWARE CONTRACTORS. 


Two years ago, the Defense Department de- 
termined that more detailed information was 
required on profit trends related to sales, 
capital invested, and type of contract—espe- 
cially among companies engaged in the de- 
velopment and production of military hard- 
ware, We obtained the assistance of a research 
organization (the Logistics Management In- 
stitute) to gather such detailed information 
on a confidential basis from a number of 
medium volume ($25-$200 million annually) 
and high volume (over $200 million annually) 
Defense contractors. The survey covered 40 
companies (23 high volume and 17 medium 
volume). This group represents a significant 
sample, since its aggregate Defense sales have 
ranged between $13-$15 billion annually 
since 1958. Thus far, sales and profit data 
have been obtained and analyzed for the 
calendar years 1958 through 1966, We are 
currently in the process of obtaining data 
o earnings through Calendar Year 

967. 

The following summary shows the profit 
performance, before taxes, for this group of 
Defense companies, compared with 3,500 dur- 
able goods companies reporting to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Securities 


and Exchange Commission, 
Un percent] 
40 defense 3,500 FTC/SEC 
companies companies 
Year Profit Profit 
Profit to total Profit to total 
to sales capital to sales capital 
invested invested 
5.4 20.4 7.1 14.1 
5.1 19.1 8.9 18.8 
4.5 17.0 7.8 15.9 
196} .s5.-... 4.3 14.6 7.7 15.1 
1 4.2 14.3 8.9 18.5 
133 3.9 12.5 91 19.2 
1964... ...... 4.0 12.2 9.5 20.4 
1985 4.8 14.3 10.4 23.1 
1956 4.5 13.0 10. 0 22.6 


As the above data show, the trend in De- 
fense es’ earnings has been down- 
ward, while that of the commercial companies 
has steadily increased. The Logistics Man- 
agement Institute has also obtained data on 
Defense company profit trends by type of 
contract. These show that the lowest profit 
rates since 1963 have been earned on firm- 
fixed-price contracts, and on those awarded 
under competitive conditions. 

A copy of the study containing the above 
data is enclosed. When this report is supple- 
mented to show 1967 data, we will be pleased 
to furnish you a copy if you wish. 


TRENDS IN “GOING-IN" PROFIT RATES ON 
NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 

A misunderstood and misinterpreted profit 
statistics which has been discussed recently 
is the negotiated “going-in” profit on non- 
competitive contracts. Some people appar- 
ently assume that this profit is a guarantee 
of what the contractor will actually earn 
when the contract is completed. This is not 
the case. It simply means that if the con- 
tractor’s actual costs are the same as the 
estimated, allowable costs established by ne- 
gotiation—then he can expect to earn the 
profit percentage which is negotiated. How- 
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ever, costs incurred above the negotiated estl- 
mate, (1) either do not change the amount of 
profit negotiated, or (2) decrease the amount 
earned—depending on the type of contract. 
Hence, the contractor's profit percentage can 
be expected to decrease to the extent that his 
actual costs are higher than negotiated at 
the outset—a very frequent occurrence on 
development and initial production of com- 
plex military items. 

Furthermore, by law and regulation there 
are many contractor costs which are not al- 
lowed on Government work and which thus 
must be paid by the contractor out of his 
profits. These unallowable costs include in- 
terest on borrowed capital, donations and 
contributions, advertising, and others; in the 
aggregate such unallowables average in ex- 
cess of 1.5% of the contractor’s actual costs, 

The statement has been made that since 
1964 “going-in” negotitated profits have in- 
creased 25% over the 1959-1963 period. The 
actual increase from January 1, 1964 through 
December 31, 1967 has been 22%. A principal 
reason for this increase in “going-in” profit 
rates is the fact that we have consistently in- 
creased the use of firm-fixed-price and incen- 
tive type contracts, while reducing the use of 
cost-plus-fixed-fee (CPFF) contracts. This 
shifts responsibility and risk from the Gov- 
ernment to the contractor, and provides an 
incentive for better ment. Our ex- 
perience shows that the total cost to the Goy- 
ernment is thereby reduced. Hence, it is 
sound practice to share the cost savings with 
the contractor. 

Since 1961 the percent of awards based 
on firm-fixed-price contracts has increased 
from 31.5% to 56.3% of all awards; incen- 
tive contracts have increased from 14.4% to 
26.1%; while the percent of CPFF awards 
has dropped from 36.6% to 10.4%. We would 
indeed be exacting unreasonable penalties if 
such dramatic shifts in risk were not accom- 
panied by improved profit opportunities. As 
a consequence the average negotiated “going- 
in” profit has increased from 7.7%, on esti- 
mated cost, to 9.4% since January 1964— 
a 22% increase. 

Despite this apparent improvement in 
profit opportunities, the limited data avail- 
able to us thus far on completed contracts 
show no improvement in realized profits— 
that is, they are remaining at the 1959-1963 
level. We are currently examining why the 
anticipated improvement has not occurred, 
because we cannot properly expect industry 
to accept greater risks, and to apply an ever 
larger share of their own financial resources 
to the performance of complex military un- 
dertakings, without a valid opportunity to 
obtain profit results commensurate with the 
lower cost to the Government. Unless such 
improvements do occur in the future, we can 
only expect strong pressures to revert to 
much greater use of CPFF type contracts. 
I am sure that you will agree, as I find indus- 
try leaders do, that this would be a retro- 


gressive step. 
CONCLUSION 


In the light of the above evidence, I can 
only conclude that those who express alarm 
about “profiteering” are making assump- 
tions as to the future without a factual basis. 
Of course, no one can predict future results 
in each individual contract or company. It 
is possible that the high volume, long pro- 
duction runs, which characterize some Viet- 
nam procurement programs, may produce dif- 
ferent patterns of profits from those of the 
past seven years. Again, it should be noted 
that the Renegotiation Board has been estab- 
lished to protect the taxpayer against any 
individual instances of excessive profits. 

I can assure you that we will continue to 
keep Defense costs and profits under the 
closest scrutiny; that we will continue to 
pursue the objective of wisely using the 
profit motive and competition to attract the 
best industrial capabilities to Defense work, 
and reward contractors appropriately for 
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their performance as measured by on-time 
performance, technical achievements, and 
cost. 
Sincerely, 
OCLanK H. CLIFFORD, 


IS THE NATION SICK? 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I be- 
believe the average American has reached 
the point of nausea in reaction to the 
liberal trends in our country toward all- 
powerful centralized authority, lack of 
respect for our country and the views of 
others, coddling of criminals by the 
courts and general disrespect for the 
principles, virtues and personal char- 
acteristics which made this country the 
greatest Nation in the world. 

In an excellent editorial, Mr. Tom 
O'Connor, editor of the Allendale Coun- 
ty Citizen, says with reference to Amer- 
ica being sick: 

While I can’t speak for America, I am 
ready to admit that I am sick. 

I’m sick of persons of high and low de- 
gree who denigrate the United States and 
the system of government under which they 
are allowed wide freedom when too many of 
them use that freedom as irresponsible li- 
cense, 


Mr. O’Connor goes on to say: 

Im sick of the prominence given to a 
mere handful of dirty, even evil-minded, 
youth, while in the United States millions 
of our young lead circumspect lives facing 
with courage the disappointments and frus- 
trations with which all men must learn to 
live. 

I’m sick of those who think opportunity 
is a gift within the power of governments to 
bestow or withhold. 

I’m sick of lawmakers whose solutions 
for every problem is another law. I’m sick of 
legislation which ignores the Constitution 
and the significance of the 14th Amendment, 
guaranteeing to every citizen equal rights 
in all fields of human endeavor, if he has 
what it takes to make the grade. 


Mr. President, I recommend this fine 
editorial to Senators and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
THIS NATION Is Sick? 
(An editorial by Tom O’Connor) 

I’ve read what all the so-called experts, 
who shoot from the lip, have to say about 
America being sick. While I can’t speak for 
America, I am ready to admit that I am sick. 

I'm sick of persons of high and low degree 
who denigrate the United States and the 
system of government under which they are 
allowed wide freeedom when too many of 
them use that freedom as irresponsible li- 
cense.” 

I'm sick of a leadership which lacks the 
guts to place first things first, which calls for 
disarming citizens, while doing nothing to 
prevent arms from reaching criminals, men 
and nations, 

I’m sick of puling infants who fear the 
draft and will take any dodge to keep from 
serving the nation. I am also sick of parents 
who inculcate that fear and who, by hook 


— 
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or crook, see to it their sons never become 
the men they could be. 

I'm sick of the exploitation of a hope- 
ful, wishful minority which has been led to 
believe that the abundant life can be handed 
out in government checks. I’m sick of the 
fat cats who shout civil rights and freedom, 
in a nation where they are more free than 
men anywhere. I’m sick of the high living 
confidence men who dupe the poor and use 
the poor for their own purposes. 

I’m sick of hearing on television and read- 
ing in the papers the nonsense of loud- 
mouthed, insignificant characters who 
couldn’t butter their own bread if it were 
not for unwarranted publicity. 

I'm sick of newsmen who build of ready 
mouths and half-baked ideas, monsters of 
mob action, by giving the credence of print 
to utterances of unprincipled men of no real 
value to anyone. 

I'm sick of the criticism poured on the 
United States from other nations for whom 
the United States has sacrificed the blood and 
bone of its youth, as well as every resource 
at its command. 

I'm sick of the wheelers and dealers who 
pussyfoot about in the United Nations and in 
foreign capitals, taking all kinds of abuse 
from two-bit dictators, spear shakers and 
every crum bum with a sceptre in his hand, 
when a firm “Shut up or put up,” would 
settle matters once and for all. 

I'm sick of the weeping and wailing about 
the dead of Hanoi, when daily scores are 
Killed by indiscriminate shelling of Saigon. 
I'm sick of a war which isn't called a war 
and which no one plans to end anytime soon. 

I'm sick of people, who have grown and 
prospered under our system of government, 
sounding off about the merits of systems 
which have proven only a vast ability to en- 
slave the minds and bodies of men. 

I'm sick of the prominence given to a mere 
handful of dirty, even evil-minded, youth, 
while in the United States millions of our 
young lead circumspect lives facing with 
courage the disappointments and frustrations 
with which all men must learn to live. 

I'm sick of those who think opportunity is 
a gift within the power of governments to 
bestow or withhold. 

I’m sick of lawmakers whose solutions for 
every problem is another law. Im sick of 
legislation which ignores the Constitution 
and the significance of the 14th Amendment, 
guaranteeing to every citizen equal rights 
in all fields of human endeavor, if he has 
what is takes to make the grade. 

I'm sick of political cant and hyprocrisy 
and patently false promises of candidates, 
who say what they will do when the jobs 
they seek do not carry the power to do it, 

I'm sick of those who in the guise of liberal 
thought and enlightened understanding pub- 
lish magazines and books which, by whatever 
mame they are called, are in reality products 
of panderers and pornographers, 

Im sick... . Oh, brother, am I sick! 


CONFERENCE FOR THE AGING IS 
SUPPORTED 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been nearly a decade since we took a con- 
centrated look at the problems facing 
the aged and the aging. 

At that time a serious look was taken 
at the problem. Now is time to plan an- 
other serious look at where we stand in 
solving the problems of the aged. 
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I strongly support the measure which 
the House adopted to convene a White 
House Conference on Aging and the simi- 
lar bill passed by the Senate. 

The 1961 White House Conference of 
Aging brought together the best think- 
ing at that time. 

It laid the foundation for meeting the 
needs of the older persons. That confer- 
ence was a great success. Virtually all 
the major recommendations resulting 
from the conference were put into effect 
either through legislation or other 
means. 

Since 1961 the number of persons 65 
and over has climbed from 17 million to 
19 million. By 1980 it is expected to jump 
to 25 million and by the year 2000 we 
can expect to have 65 million at the re- 
tirement age. 

From the floor of this House we heard 
my colleague from Illinois, JOHN ERLEN- 
BORN, use the phrase “retirement revolu- 
tion.” 

That is exactly what we are going to 
be faced with—a revolution. Medical 
science has learned effectively how to ex- 
tend man’s life. But man has done little 
to learn what to do with those extra 
years. 

I am pleased to note here that one 
of my constituents has been one of the 
foremost leaders in solving the prob- 
lems of the aging. Garson Meyer, of 
Rochester, serves as vice chairman of 
the National Republican Task Force on 
the Problems of the Aging, which I 
helped establish. 

Mr. Meyer has been active in hous- 
ing, employment, health care, and other 
of the complex problems facing the 
elderly. He has shown the concern that 
must spread across the Nation for those 
whose only disadvantage is that they 
are old. 

We cannot ignore the welfare of the 
elderly. We cannot blind ourselves to 
their adversities. 

One defect in the measure which the 
House adopted is that we failed to pro- 
vide funds to help the States finance 
their participation. 

The Senate was farsighted enough to 
include these funds and it is essential 
that these funds be maintained in the 
measure when it comes through the con- 
ference. 

The time has come for us to review 
the progress of the 1961 conference pro- 
posals. A White House conference will 
also provide us the opportunity to move 
forward and formulate broad national 
goals for the next decade. 


HIGH-SPEED RAIL PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, many of 
us are very much interested in the de- 
velopment of a high-speed train. We are 
somewhat disturbed over the delays in 
the past and are eager to have the De- 
partment of Transportation pursue this 
development with all expedition. 
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An article on this subject was written 
by reporter Lewis W. Wolfson of the 
Providence Journal and Evening Bulle- 
tin. The article, in my opinion, is ob- 
jective and constructive. It may be criti- 
cal in spots and I believe justifiably so, 
yet overall it is well done, and I recom- 
mend its reading by Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Providence Journal-Bulletin, July 
10, 1968] 


SPEEDY RR, REMEMBER? 
(By Lewis W. Wolfson) 


WASHINGTON.—Tests of the response to 
high speed rail passenger travel on the New 
Haven Railroad may begin early this fall, but 
no definite date has been set for the inau- 
guration of service that already is 15 months 
overdue and still is plagued with problems. 

Most of the difficulty has been due to a 
serious miscalculation by United Aircraft 
Corp. of Connecticut of how long it would 
take to build and put into service a gas tur- 
bine propelled train that could go 160 miles 
an hour, and be designed to take the New 
Haven’s curves without too much loss of time 
of discomfort to passengers. 

The error is made more glaring because 
travelers in the Northeast Corridor have en- 
countered growing inconveniences in air and 
highway travel in the last year, but have yet 
to board the two three-car fast demonstration 
trains promised by the federal government. 

In the meantime, for more than three years 
the public has been hearing glowing reports 
by United Aircraft and federal officials in 
anticipation of the start of the demonstra- 
tlon—through news conferences, previews of 
models, press visits to the Pullman plant out- 
side Chicago where the trains were built and 
fitted out, a dedication ceremony for the 
maintenance building at Fields Point, and a 
number of showings and train trips for re- 
porters and dignitaries. 


FAVORABLE NOTICES 


The public relations campaign has been 
carried on in New York, Boston, Providence, 
Washington and other cities in the North- 
east Corridor, and it was stepped up last 
month as the trains were completed. 

As a result, the firm continues to get good 
notices for its project and little attention is 
paid to the long delay and unfulfilled predic- 
tions. 

Last month, Sen. Gordon Allott, D-Colo., 
held a one-day probe by an appropriations 
subcommittee of the delay in building 50 
Budd Co. “metroliner” electric trains which 
were supposed to have gone into service be- 
tween New York and Washington last Octo- 
ber, and now may be delayed until some- 
time in 1969. 

Senator Allott said he would not look into 
the Boston-New York project because “at no 
time, to my knowledge, did United Aircraft 
Corp. or the Department of Transportation 
(D. OT.) set a specific date for beginning 
service.” 

While a specific date never has been set 
Officially, United Aircraft and federal offi- 
cials kept making estimates about when 
the demonstration would begin—and revis- 
ing them—until the program began to lag 
way behind their predictions. 

Now, Ed Ward, director of engineering for 
the high speed ground transportation pro- 
gram, will say only, “We've gotten burned 
badly enough that we're not estimating any 
more.” 

And Leonard Horner, who took over direc- 
tion of the train program for United Air- 
craft's Sikorsky division in a “managerial re- 
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alignment” in January, says he is being delib- 
erately mon-committal because adverse 
situations have developed” in the past when- 
ever they made predictions. 


OK’D IN 1965 


The high speed program was approved by 
Congress in 1965 and as early as April of that 
year, federal officials indicated that a gas 
turbine train would be used on the New 
Haven project and that United Aircraft was 
ready to develop it out of its turbine pro- 
gram for aircraft and other land and water 
vehicles. 

The government and United agreed to a 
contract Jan. 21, 1966, with the first train to 
be delivered on Nov, 21 and the second on 
Dec, 1, Program officials then expected about 
a month to elapse between delivery and the 
start of service. 

In June, Robert A, Nelson, director of the 
federal high speed ground transportation 
program which runs the project, told the 
Journal-Bulletin that the start of passenger 
service had been put off to late February or 
early March, 1967, because of a 56-day delay 
in the delivery of aluminum extrusions for 
the car body because of Vietnam war pro- 
duction demands, 

At the dedication of the Fields Point depot 
in October, Robert H. Schatz, then direc- 
tor of the project but later to be replaced 
by Mr. Horner, announced that the first train 
would be delivered Dec. 15, and he said pas- 
senger operations would begin before the end 
of March, 1967. 

In December, Mr. Nelson gave a new esti- 
mate that passenger operations were expected 
to begin later, on July 1, 1967. 

Now, a year later and 15 months after the 
original date, the turbine-powered trains 
finally have been completed. 

But it still is not certain when they will 
start running in the two-year federal project 
which is supposed to determine whether 
travelers between Boston and New York, and 
intermediate points, will return to the New 
Haven if provided with fast, convenient 
service. 

ADJUSTMENTS REQUIRED 

Mr. Ward, D.O.T.’s engineering director, 
said last week that the trains, in effect, were 
delivered to the government on June 17, but 
minor adjustments, had to be made in a 
number of things, including the air condi- 
tioning and operation of the doors. 

Up to that point, the delay had been in 
United’s manufacture of the equipment, 
Now, the situation is complicated by one 
more holdup caused by a New Haven union 
requirement that a fireman's seat be in- 
stalled, This means removal of two passenger 
seats from each train. 

In addition, D.O.T. dawdled about ordering 
a custom-built transformer which must be 
used to supply electrical services while the 
train is sitting in Grand Central Station 
because the law forbids use of a gas turbine 
there. 

Mr. Ward said it would take most of July 
and August to install the seats and the trans- 
former, and he thought it might take up to 
another month more “before everything is 
ready on both trains” for them to go into 
full service. 

During that time D.O.T. will be running 
the trains on the New Haven to test their 
capability to meet schedules before it finally 
accepts them, 

The department also will supervise ar- 
rangement of schedules and training of the 
New Haven crews, and try to complete nego- 
tiations with the New Haven and rail unions 
which will operate the trains. 

Mr. Nelson, the program director, has 
promised that the public will be informed of 
the inaugural date and the train’s schedule 
six weeks before the service starts. Excursion 
trips from cities along the way may be con- 
ducted this summer, 
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ADMIRES INITIATIVE 


By now, Mr. Nelson and Mr. Ward have had 
a good look at United's history of trial and 
error in building these prototype trains, and 
they feel that the probabilities are very low 
we will not accept the equipment.” 

But, Mr. Nelson adds, “Something might 
happen to that equipment tomorrow. Prob- 
lems happen all the time because of unfore- 
seen mechanical and electrical failures. 
Things could happen that we don’t antic- 
ipate,” 

Mr. Nelson speaks as a man who has been 
burned. 

He admires United Aircraft’s initiative in 
investing a lot of money in developing and 
building a largely new piece of equipment, 

But he concedes that United, with the 
well-intentioned complicity of D.O.T. of- 
ficials, get too caught up on a dream of a 
quick, smooth application of space-age tech- 
niques to railroad manufacture. 

“I think United Aircraft really believed 
it could do it (in the time predicted) and 
that seems to reflect the naivete of a so- 
phisticated firm,” he says. 

“They were overconfident, They felt they 
could deal with this problem without losing 
a step after their experience with space and 
aircraft, programs, and it turned out to be 
much more complicated than they thought 
it to be.” 

The Boston-New York high speed rail proj. 
ect is a very modest one by the standards 
of the billion-dollar federal air and highway 
programs, so that the mistakes made by 
United Aircraft and Department of Trans- 
portation (D.O.T.) officials were not mag- 
nified publicly as with experiments like the 
supersonic transport. 

The project promises no futuristic quan- 
tum jump in travel such as trains shoot- 
ing along on cushions of air, or by linear 
inductions motors (although the high speed 
program also is researching these ideas). 

The federal government so far has limited 
its scope to leasing the two new trains from 
United to see whether passengers will come 
back to the New Haven if given a shorter 
travel time and more comfortable ride. 

But, as time goes on, the pressure is on 
D. O. T. officials to relieve some of the inter- 
city traffic congestion in the Northeast Cor- 
ridor, And the delays in the demonstration 
have put off the time when harassed D.O.T. 
Officials could make a sound evaluation of 
this option. 

D. O. T. program director Robert Nelson 
thinks that fast trains are the quickest 
way“ of increasing the capacity of inter- 
city transportation in the corridor. 


“TOUCH AND GO” 


He says there is no question about this 
between New York and Washington, but 
calls it “touch and go“ whether it now seems 
wise to make a major investment of money 
in this kind of service between Boston and 
New York. 

There probably will be a lot of people in 
and near Providence and the other inter- 
mediate stops who will see it as the best 
way to go to New York and Boston, Mr. Nel- 
son. feels, but the question is whether they 
will generate enough traffic to make the serv- 
ice viable. 

He feels the public in Rhode Island and 
the other states along the New Haven in part 
have already shown their support of passen- 
ger services through the state subsidy of New 
Haven operations. 

But Congress, he notes ruefully, has 
made “no clear commitment,” and he him- 
self will make no commitments whatsoever 
until the demonstrations are over” about how 
the New Haven service might be reshaped. 

United Aircraft hopes to use the experi- 
ment as a selling point for building more 
trains for the New Haven and other rail op- 
erations, and such a program no doubt would 
require some kind of additional federal aid. 
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SIZABLE INVESTMENT 


United has made a significant investment 
in the success of these trains and it has 
borne the financial penalty for the errors in 
judgment. 

The company will not give out figures on 
its investment. But D. O. T. officials estimate 
that United has put a minimum of 7.5 

million dollars into the New Haven trains 
to date, and that the entire United pro- 
gram— which also includes five, slower 
seven- car turbine trains for Canadian Na- 
tional Railways already runs to at least 15 
million dollars. 

The federal government expects to invest 
about nine million dollars in the Boston- 
New York demonstration before it is com- 
pleted. 

This includes about 4.5 million dollars for 
leasing and maintenance of two three-car 
United trains, about three million for op- 
eration of them by the New Haven, and 
1.2 million for upgrading its roadbed (sup- 
plemented by $500,000 from the state of 
Connecticut). 

So far the public has lost no money on 
the project. Transportation Secretary Alan 
Boyd told the House commerce committee 
on June 12 that the delay in delivery of the 
e a “has been completely without 

costs to the government.” 

But, despite the modest government in- 
vestment, federal railway administration of- 
ficials have made a commitment to this idea 
of high speed ground travel now, and a good 
part of their entire program's success and 
its acceptability to Congress and the White 
House, is invested in the New Haven experi- 
ment. 

ANTE RAISED 

The ante has been raised for them by an 
even more embarrassing delay in the New 
York-Washington electric train demonstra- 
tion, and by the programs’s vulnerability to 
attack by powerful air and highway interests. 

Thus, as often happens with ventures 
that are billed as a limited partnership be- 
tween government and private business, both 
parties have developed a stake in the project, 
and they have found that nursing along a 
not entirely happy marriage is preferable 
to having the mistakes on both sides end 
in a more costly and shattering divorce. 

Director Nelson recently wrote a member 
of the advisory committee to his program 
that the demands for high speed in the gas- 
turbine train especially on curves “has re- 
quired a greater amount of engineering de- 
velopment than was anticipated at the time 
the procurement contract was let.” 

Mr. Nelson can put it more simply: “I 
guess all of us let our enthusiasm for get- 
ting on with the project run away with our 
idea of what was involved. 

United Aircraft, confident from its experi- 
ence in making Pratt and Whitney aircraft 
engines and Sikorsky helicopters, had “a 
lack of appreciation of the technical prob- 
lems” in Mr. Nelson’s words, 


MUM ON PROBLEMS 


They had to design and build a new train 
powered by gas-turbine engines similar to 
those used in aircraft, and to develop a sus- 
pension system that would enable it to take 
the New Haven Railroad’s many curves at 
high speed. 

United officials are vague about what went 
wrong with their predictions. 

Leonard Horner, the project's director, says 
that “as with anything that is new there 
‘were many small problems” in the engineer- 
ing, manufacture and testing of the vehicle. 
But he would not discuss what the problems 


Were. 

Mr. Nelson, who will be responsible for the 
trains’ performance after they are accepted 
by the government and put into service, 
thinks United seems to have licked the prob- 
lems. 

He says the main problem was that the 
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firm had to go back and redesign parts of the 
gearboxes “extensively.” 

The gearboxes are crucial to the trans- 
mission of power from the turbine through 
the drive train to the wheels. These were 
similar to those used in helicopters, but 
there were problems with the reversing 
gear and oil leaks which had to be worked 
out by the subcontractor, Western Gear, of 
Washington. 

Mr. Nelson says there also was a problem 
of lateral sway at low speeds, largely because 
of the shortness of the cars, 

He says United has pretty much eliminated 
this, although the cars will have to be 
watched more than routinely for adjust- 
ments to the sway dampers when they re- 
turn to the Fields Point shed at night. 

Passengers will find United Airlines tur- 
bined- powered trains faster and more com- 
fortable when measured against today’s con- 
ventional trains. 

To this reporter, who took a brief ride on it 
from Washington to nearby Bowie, Md., the 
train was comfortable at a speed of 110 miles 
an hour, the highest in the short run, and 
it seemed to have less sway than conventional 
trains except when it crossed switches in 
the Washington yard and accelerated in the 
lower speed ranges. 

It is outfitted with some of the conveni- 
ences found in a jet airliner—two-abreast 
seating in large reclining seats with high 
backs and good leg room, a fold-down table 
for serving and writing, a ventilation sys- 
tem that dispels that railroad car smell of 
smoke, disinfectant and old banana peels, 
and air conditioning that works. 

Seats in the domed propulsion-observation 
ears at either end of the three-car trains 
will give a new perspective to train travel 
on the New Haven. 

But passengers have scant room to squeeze 
by one another in the aisle in these cars, 
and the noise of the turbines—four in one 
domed car and two in the other—makes 
conversation difficult, and could be weari- 
some on a long trip. 

DOT officials have even stricter demands— 
“It’s not a super ride. It’s very good. It’s 
better than conventional trains, but it’s not 
twice as great,” says high speed program di- 
rector Robert Nelson. 

They are very pleased with the trains 
speed capabilities. 


TESTED AT 170 MPH 


According to United, it probably will run 
at a top speed of 120 miles an hour when it 
first goes into service on the New Haven, but 
it already has tested out at 170 miles an 
hour, 10 miles an hour faster than the DOT 
contract specifies, 

Company officials expect no problem in 
meeting DOT's required running time be- 
tween Boston and New York of three hours 
and 15 minutes with four intermediate stops. 

Alan R. Oripe, chief engineer for United's 
project, says that a run has been made from 
Boston to Woodlawn, N.Y., in two hours and 
86 minutes with the four stops in between 
Woodlawn is about 20 minutes from Grand 
Central Station. 

What federal officials are concerned about 
before they finally accept the trains is the 
quality of the ride, and they are not entire- 
ly happy with the end product of 2½ years of 
work. 

They had wanted to make a leap ahead in 
steel-wheel-on-rail travel. Mr. Nelson says 
they made an improvement” over conven- 
tional trains in ride quality, but had hoped 
for “a very substantial improvement.” 

He says the average passenger probably 
won't notice the shortcomings much, the way 
professional railroad men will, but he adds 
that United has “conscientiously tried to 
overcome deficiencies.” 

He says that “the suspension system is not 
as good as we had hoped for,” and people 
may get jostled by a swaying at low speeds. 
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This is only likely to be noticeable when 
the stabilizing equipment is out of adjust- 
ment, and even then it will “clearly mot be 
any worse than the average New Haven Rail- 
road equipment,” he says. 

A good part of the problem is the quality 
of the railroad itself since it would take a 
much bigger budget than D.O.T. has to up- 
grade the New Haven to take greater advan- 
tage of the train’s higher speeds. 

The noise level inside the cars also is 
“somewhat higher“ than the government 
specified. 

Mr. Nelson says United “was not able to 
deal completely with the noise problem be- 
cause it would have taken extensive redesign 
and rebuilding,” 

The seats in the domed cars “will be quite 
a bit noisier than planned,” but he feels that 
the noise is no worse than in the rear seats 
of today's jetliners. 

A United Aircraft news release states that 
“the quietness of the engine, plus the elimi- 
nation of virtually all metal to metal contact 
in the train’s suspension system and other 
special acoustical approaches, minimizes in- 
terior and exterior noise.” 

United’s Leonard Horner, the program 
director, when asked if he feels there is a 
problem with the noise level, said, “I’m not 
going to answer that one.” 

Mr. Nelson concludes that the differences 
between the high speed program’s standards 
and what United has done “is not enough to 
jeopardize the project for the government's 

urposes.” 

He lauds United for what they have accom- 
plished—“if you compare the time it takes 
to design a new piece of equipment like this, 
build it and run it through a shakedown pe- 
riod—United has done a pretty good job.” 


PELL HAS PRAISE 


Sen. Claiborne Pell, often called “the 
grandfather of the high speed program” for 
his work to promote it, also praises United, 
and feels it is far more important to have 
pce gar service than to meet project dead- 

es. 

“We must not forget that this is a new 
advance in railroad design and engineering, 
and that there are bound to be changes and 
modifications that have to be made as the 
project progresses,” he told the Senate ap- 
propriations committee in June. 

In the end, United and the federal gov- 
ernment cannot be faulted for ignoring the 
program’s handicaps, only for underestimat- 
ing their impact, 

The firm set out to design and build an 
inventive piece of equipment without the 
right backlog of technology and with only 
a handful of technicians and railway sup- 
pliers who had shed their traditional con- 
servatism about experimentation. 

They also ran into an unforeseen delay due 
to the Vietnam war, although the two-month 
holdup in aluminum deliveries was far less 
telling in the long run that United officials 
make it out to be (but it led D.O.T, officials 
to drop a clause which could have penalized 
United up to $50,000 for late delivery only 
six months after the contract was approved). 

For their part, program officials have had 
to worry through the inroads that an axe- 
swinging Congress might make in their 
modest demonstration budget, and to ar- 
range to run the experiment on a bankrupt 
railroad that wanted to unload its passenger 
service, not improve it. 

Federal program director Nelson says, “If 
we were to start over again, we'd be a lot 
more realistic about the schedules and about 
the penalty for delays.” 

United Aircraft executive Horner says, if 
they had it to do over, “I don't think we 
would have done it very differently. The basic 
concept is sound.” 

Even if this is the case, United created its 
own credibility gap by not being as ready to 
talk about mistakes and delays in the de- 
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sign and production of the train as it was to 
overpromote its virtues. 

And both D.O.T. and United might have 
restrained themselves until they saw what 
they had, and not raised the expectations of 
a lot of unhappy travelers who are willing 
but still waiting—to board that high speed 
train. 


THOUGHTS ON SCIENCE TODAY 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
July 19, 1968, issue of Science magazine, 
I notice two articles on science in the 
universities. The first article, entitled 
“The Paradox of Science in the Uni- 
versities,“ suggests a change in view- 
point of the universities on the proper 
role or a sound strategy for science, 
especially for research in the universities. 
The scientists “must seek a clearer un- 
derstanding of the role of basic research” 
relating to the present and future prior- 
ities and communicate this role to the 
Congress. 

The second article, A Point of View,“ 
is an excerpt from the address by Donald 
F. Hornig, Presidential Science Adviser, 
upon receipt of the first Mellon Institute 
Award, May 10, 1968. Dr. Horn'g 
acknowledges the financial crisis in 
science but calls upon the scientific com- 
munity to define its priorities and com- 
municate these to the Congress and to 
the taxpaying public. 

I believe that the approach taken in 
these articles is a valid one. Indeed, in 
this day and age of drastic Federal 
science research budget cuts which many 
of us deplore, Iam heartened that leaders 
of the scientific community are suggest- 
ing an increased dialog between scien- 
tists and legislator to delineate the scien- 
tific researcher priorities of our times. I 
insert these articles in the Recorp at the 
end of my remarks, as follows: 

THE PARADOX OF SCIENCE IN THE UNIVERSITIES 

Educational institutions are facing severe, 
unsettling effects as a result of changing 
patterns in federal funding. Many have con- 
cluded that this state of affairs is due to 
mounting government expenditures arising 
principally from the Vietnam war. The war 
has brought us to this confrontation earlier 
than might have been expected otherwise. 
Nonetheless it must be recognized that the 
pace of growth of R and D support over the 
past 20 years has been far greater than the 
rate of increase in the gross national prod- 
uct, a situation which could not long en- 
dure, An inevitable decline in the rate of 
growth of funds for science has been accen- 
tuated by heavy competition from other 
claimants on the national budget. 

A principal difficulty is that we have ar- 
rived at this state of affairs without a clear 
picture of the proper role or a sound strat- 
egy for science, especially for research in the 
universities. Confusion and what can be 


called the paradox of science are resulting. 
We view modern science as one of mankind's 
most remarkable intellectual attainments. 
We recognize its contributions to economic 
growth, national security, health, and gen- 
eral well-being. At the same time, we are 
bombarded with questions and statements 
such as: “Is science misshaping our world?” 
“There is danger in growing technology.” 
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“Science, the pursuit of truth, is in serious 
trouble.” 

This ox and the present pattern of 
government funding of science have come 
about as a result of many different, and 
often independent, decisions, not as the in- 
tended result of coordinated planning. Mis- 
sion-oriented agencies needed research sup- 
port and wanted to maintain contacts with 
academic laboratories. Funds for education 
were justified on defense grounds. Fellow- 
ship programs were designed to help meet 
national shortages. We have benefited from 
a multiplicity of programs, but we have not 
established priorities or paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the best means of achieving our 
primary goals. 

It is no longer adequate to ask support 
for basic research largely on faith. In these 
troubled times, the less friendly members of 
Congress look at many types of basic research 
with suspicion. There is real danger of over- 
reaction, Accordingly we must seek a clearer 
understanding of the role of basic research 
as it relates to our present and future 
priorities. 

In making such an assessment one has 
little difficulty in recognizing that the acqui- 
sition of new knowledge is only one of the 
values of basic research. It also makes im- 
portant contributions to teaching and es- 
pecially to the development of trained sci- 
entific manpower. Here the needs are great 
indeed for burgeoning education programs; 
for public sector programs in health, trans- 
portation, environmental control, and many 
others; and for the maintenance of a strong 
and viable industrial community, without 
which there would be no support for any of 
these activities. 

Does this not suggest a need for change 
in viewpoint as well as in emphasis on the 
role of research in our educational institu- 
tions? The oft-repeated question of recent 
months, “What is going to happen to my 
research program?” has not stirred the Con- 
gress and is addressed to only one of the 
values of basic science, On the other hand, 
it is doubtful if even the most hostile mem- 
bers of Congress would quarrel with the real 
purposes of education, question our enor- 
mous requirements for trained scientific 
manpower, or argue that research is not 
essential to the education of future scien- 
tists. Is the academic world thinking as well 
as telling the Congress the right things?— 
Milton Harris, Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, American Chemical Society, and 
Dael Wolfie. 


A POINT oF VH 


(Excerpt from the address by Donald F. 
Hornig, Presidential science adviser, upon 
receipt of the first Mellon Institute Award 
given at the Carnegie-Mellon University, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on 10 May.) 

Why then do I ask, “Is there a crisis in 
science?” To judge by my correspondence, 
there is surely a financial crisis in our uni- 
versities as science budgets have leveled off 
in the last few years and are now threatened 
with decline. But the question I'd like to ask 
is whether there is something deeper? After 
two decades of adventurous progress, the 
Congress and the public ask whether we can 
afford it after all. We now find ourselves pull- 
ing back from the exploration of space, slow- 
ing down on the development of universities, 
and even holding back on health research. 

Congressmen look at this violent expan- 
sion of the last two decades and ask “Where 
will it ever end?” I should mention that at 
the rate of expansion of the 1950’s and early 
1960’s one could have predicted that it 
would have ended with every man, woman 
and child in the United States doing re- 
search. But now many Congressmen and 
members of the public are more immediately 
concerned with possible overlap, duplication 
and proper accounting procedures, than they 
are with the quality and vitality with which 
the frontier is explored. They see a scientific 
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community which, insisting on its purity, 
will not deign to communicate with the pub- 
lic and justify itself, but prefers to believe 
that its virtues are so self-evident that a 
right-minded society must necessarily sup- 
port it on its own terms, They see a com- 
munity which, in industry, government lab- 
oratories and the universities, consumes 4 
of the disposable Federal budget (the man- 
ageable part, not counting the interest on 
debt, veterans’ payments, etc.) and takes it 
for granted that the question is “what are 
the needs of science?” rather than “what 
are the nation’s needs for science?” This 
blithe spirit leads mathematicians to seri- 
ously propose that the common man who 
pays the taxes ought to feel that mathemati- 
cal creation should be supported with pub- 
lic funds on the beaches of Rio de Janeiro 
or in the Aegean Islands. I don’t doubt for a 
minute that mathematical creation is possi- 
ble under those circumstances; it may even be 
improved. But the public which pays the bill 
is not in tune with such colossal intellectual 
conceit. 

In short, the scientific community has 
done much to alienate itself from the society 
which supports it. 


WHICH OF TWO THINGS WILL GO 
FROM UNITED STATES? 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks an edi- 
torial entitled “Which of Two Things 
Will Go From United States?” published 
in the Mobile, Ala., Register, June 1, 
1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


WHICH oF Two THINGS WILL Go From UNITED 
STATES? 

That may not have been a sonic boom that 
rattled the rafters. It may have been the 
combined voices of Lyndon Johnson, Earl 
Warren and HEW thundering dissent to these 
words of Sen Harry F. Byrd Jr., of Virginia: 

“I feel strongly that the closer we can 
keep the schools to the people, the more 
effective school system we will have. 

“That is the reason I want the federal 
government to keep its hands off the opera- 
tion of the schools in the various localities. 
It is one reason I oppose the so-called guide- 
lines handed down by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

“I do not want control of the schools to 
be shifted to Washington, D.C.” 

These sound sentiments obviously are not 
shared by Lyndon Johnson, Earl Warren and 
HEW. 


Control of the schools is being thrust more 
and more into the callous hands of federal 
dictation, and every step of the process has 
been accomplished by invasion of states’ 
rights and usurpation of authority. 

Thomas Jefferson developed a farsighted 
and prophetic fear of a federal judiciary in- 
stalled for life by political appointment and 
answerable to no source. 

He became so concerned that in December, 
1821, he suggested “future commissions to 
judges for six years (the senatorial term) 
with a reappointability by the President with 
the approbation of both houses (of Con- 
gress) .”” 

Jefferson declared it a “misnomer to call 
a government republican in which a branch 
of the supreme power is independent of the 
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nation.” Again, he called it “a solecism, at 
least in a republican government,” for the 
judiciary to be independent “of the will of 
the nation.” 

On still another occasion, Jefferson declar- 
ed in referring to federal judges “installed for 
life, responsible to no authority:” 

“That there should be public functionaries 
independent of the nation .. . is a solecism 
in a republic, of the first order of absurdity 
and inconsistency.” 

A wiser nation than the United States 
has been since the days of Jefferson would 
have felt impelled to move by sensible means 
toward “curbing the judiciary in their en- 
terprises on the Constitution.” 

“Enterprises on the Constitution” in re- 
cent years have not been confined to the 
judicial branch of the federal government, 
of course. The dangerous and damaging cen- 
tralization trend in offense to the constitu- 
tional intent has also been aided and abetted 
by the White House and Congress. 

It is inevitable that one of two things will 
go from the United States. Shall it be the 
centralization trend or shall it be govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people? 


CONGRESSMAN SAM M. GIBBONS’ 
OPINION SURVEY 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress reconvenes after the recess 
there will be many important matters 
facing us. In order to get an accurate, 
up-to-date position of the voters in the 
Sixth Congressional District of Florida, I 
am sending them the following question- 
naire and letter: 


Do you favor: 

1. A negotiated settlement of the Viet Nam 
War? Yes—No—Undecided—. 

2. Remaining in Viet Nam until a complete 
military victory has been achieved? Yes— 
No—Undecided—. 

3. Removing restrictions on earned income 
for Social Security beneficiaries? Yes— 
No—Undecided—. 

4. Electing the President by popular vote 
instead of through the present electoral 
college system? Yes—No—Undecided—. 

5. The “Head Start” child development pro- 
gram? Yes—No—Undecided—. 

6. Reducing substantially the 2714 % income 
tax depletion allowance permitted oil and 
natural gas producers? Yes—No—Un- 
decided—. 

7. Legislation licensing gun owners, pro- 
hibiting use by insane, felons, and alco- 
holics? Yes—No—Undecided—. 

8. Additional U.S. assistance for schools? 
Yes—No—Undecided—. 

9. For President: Humphrey, 
Nixon, Rockefeller, Wallace. 
indicate preference.) 

Personal characteristics—-Your answers 
will be more helpful if you complete this 
portion of the card: 

1. Sex: Male——Female——. 

2. Age: 21-29, 30-49, 50-65, 65. 

3. Party Pref: Dem — Rep — Ind —. 

4. Registered to vote? Yes——-No——. 


McCarthy, 
(Optional— 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 1968. 
Dear FRIEND: Congress is in recess for the 
National Conventions. When we reconvene 
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we will be considering some of the crucial 
issues facing the nation. 

Your opinions on these issues will be help- 
ful to me as your Congressman. 

To record your opinion, please take a sharp 
pencil and push out the “yes” or no“ or 
“undecided” block next to each question on 
the reverse side of this card. (Be sure to re- 
move punched tabs from back of card.) Then 
enclose the card in a stamped envelope and 
mail to: 

Congressman Sam M. Gibbons (Opinion 
Survey) House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20515 

I am in the process of revising the office 
mailing list. It would be helpful to have your 
name and address. This, of course, though is 
strictly optional. Your personal answers will 
be confidential. 

Thank you for giving me your views. If you 
wish to comment on these or any other issues, 
I hope you will write. 

Sincerely, 
Sam. 


REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the 90th Congress is preparing to recess 
I would like to report to the people of the 
Seventh Congressional District of Mary- 
land on our accomplishments and my 
record as their Representative in the 
House of Representatives. As in the past, 
I have vigorously supported all progres- 
sive legislation of social and economic 
importance. 

As the ranking member of the very 
important Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and chairman of its 
Subcommittee on Transportation and 
Aeronautics, I have been instrumental 
in obtaining the passage of legislation of 
importance to all Americans. This is true 
because my committee has jurisdiction 
over interstate and foreign transporta- 
tion, civil aviation, inland waterways, 
railroad retirement and unemployment, 
railway labor, interstate and foreign 
communications, the weather bureau, 
petroleum and natural gas, interstate 
electric power, public health and quar- 
antine, food and drugs, hospital con- 
struction, mental health and research, 
air pollution, interstate and foreign com- 
merce generally, securities and ex- 
changes, motor vehicle safety, news- 
print, pulp, paper, and brand names, 
trading with the enemy and war claims, 
as well as travel and tourism. 

Transportation facilities must con- 
stantly be improved in order to harmon- 
ize the economic interests of the private 
sector with increased public demands for 
safety, convenience, and service. My own 
city of Baltimore is a major terminal for 
air, rail, sea, and truck transportation, 
and I have consistently supported legisla- 
tion to improve and expand our port fa- 
cilities as the very spine of our economic 
progress. It is my hope that the port 
of Baltimore will continue to grow so 
that it can handle an ever-increasing 
volume of interstate and international 
trade. 
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I have also supported legislation to im- 
prove our railroads through the high- 
speed ground transportation system and 
the mass transportation system for our 
cities, as well as improved highways 
which are used by ever-increasing num- 
bers of commuters. 

Improvement and expansion of Friend- 
ship International Airport has been of 
particular concern to me, and I have 
worked for and supported legislation 
which has resulted in more than $2.5 
million in Federal funds being allotted 
for construction and expansion at this 
great air terminal. Because of my close 
personal contacts with members of the 
Federal Aviation Agency and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, as well as the major 
airlines, Iam proud to say that the num- 
ber of flights in and out of Friendship 
has increased during the past year from 
220 to 330 daily. 

Public health services must also be 
constantly modernized so that the bene- 
fits of modern science and technology 
may be made available to all of our 
citizens at the lowest possible cost to 
them. Perhaps the most important of 
these services has been increased hos- 
pital construction, and facilities for 
mental health treatment and research. 
Legislation to improve these programs 
has emerged from my Commerce Com- 
mittee with my stanch support. 

Air pollution is another health problem 
and I have worked for the enactment of 


legislation to assist our cities in solving 


this menace through the Clean Air Act 
handled by my committee. 

In the field of traffic safety, I have long 
advocated that everything possible be 
done to reduce the slaughter on our 
Nation’s streets and highways. As far 
back as 1956, I introduced legislation in 
the House to establish a Special Traffic 
Safety Committee charged with the re- 
sponsibility of recommending ways to 
prevent traffic accidents, which took 
more than 50,000 lives last year. Perhaps 
the most important legislation to come 
out of this committee’s recommendations 
is the requirement that seat belts be 
made standard equipment on all cars 
and that the National Highway Safety 
Bureau, under the Department of Trans- 
portation, set minimum safety standards 
for all cars and trucks. 

In addition to my work on the Com- 
merce Committee and the matters under 
its jurisdiction, I have actively supported 
many landmark measures recently en- 
acted into law in our never-ending battle 
against poverty, privation, and hunger 
which plague millions of our citizens. 
My voting record will show that I firmly 
supported such programs as urban re- 
newal, low-cost housing, the food stamp 
program, the national school lunch pro- 
gram to provide food for children and 
to strengthen and expand these pro- 
grams through the food service pro- 
grams, as well as emergency assistance to 
provide meals for needy children where 
schools do not participate in other 
authorized programs. I have also intro- 
duced legislation to establish a Com- 
mission on Hunger. 

In our fight against poverty, I have also 
supported programs administered by the 
Office of Economie Opportunity such as 
the Job Corps, VISTA volunteers, Opera- 
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tion Headstart as well as work study and 
training programs. All of these laws will 
help to insure that every man can find a 
decent job, have a decent and sanitary 
home for his family, and that his chil- 
dren will grow in an environment of hope 
and promise for a better future and not 
as a family dependent for the rest of 
their lives on welfare. 

The job training program is of particu- 
lar importance because it has already en- 
abled 532,588 of our citizens to obtain 
good jobs and become taxpayers, rather 
than a burden on their fellow citizens. 

No one will deny that a good education 
is an absolute necessity in these rapidly 
changing times and I have supported 
programs to accomplish this purpose 
through the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the Adult Education Act, 
the Higher Education Act, the Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act, 
the Nurse Training Act, the National De- 
fense Educational Assistance Act and the 
Vocational Education Act. 

I have supported all these programs 
because I feel that together they consti- 
tute the beginning of an economic and 
social bill of rights for all Americans re- 
gardless of their race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

However, I feel very strongly that in 
order for all of us to enjoy rights, we 
must also have responsibilities and our 
first responsibility is to obey the laws of 
our land. We cannot tolerate crime and 
violence if we are to realize the full 
promise of our American civilization, 
Therefore, I have consistently voted for 
every measure that will give the Federal 
Government a role in helping our States 
and cities to improve law enforcement. 
This year we have enacted one of the 
most comprehensive laws ever to attack 
the problem of crime, the so-called 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968. 

Another aspect in the war against 
crime is effective gun-control legislation, 
which I have advocated ever since the 
1940’s when I served as a member of 
the Baltimore City Council. Faced with 
the statistics showing that private fire- 
arms were involved in some 20,000 deaths 
and more than 100,000 injuries in 1966 
alone, I voted for legislation to control 
the sale and use of firearms, especially 
through the mails. I firmly believe that 
these restrictions will reduce the need- 
less loss of life caused by the misuse of 
these weapons. I also introduced legis- 
lation to strengthen and clarify the law 
prohibiting the introduction, or manu- 
facture for introduction, of switchblade 
knives into interstate commerce. 

For the benefit of our senior citizens 
living on a fixed income, I also supported 
increased social security benefits, includ- 
ing medicare because I feel that we must 
bring these benefits into line with the 
ever-increasing cost of living. I have also 
introduced and supported legislation to 
increase the amount of outside earnings 
social security annuitants can have with- 
out losing their benefits. And I intro- 
duced legislation to give retired railroad 
employees a comparable increase in 
benefits. 

I am only too well aware that the most 
important issue of our time is the war 
in Vietnam. In this connection, I have 
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repeatedly written to the President, the 
Secretary of State, and our Ambassadors 
to the United Nations urging that they 
do everything in their power to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of this war. 
I have even recommended to the Presi- 
dent that we stop the bombing in Viet- 
nam in order to bring the parties in- 
volved to the peace table. Since that time, 
there has been a 90-percent cutback in 
the bombing of North Vietnam and peace 
talks are underway in Paris. 

While we in the Congress are not di- 
rectly responsible for the conduct of 
foreign policy—and we in the Congress 
did not commit American troop strength 
to the Vietnamese struggle, I am con- 
vinced that the decision of three Presi- 
dents to engage in this war is based upon 
their unshakable belief that we are re- 
sisting a Communist takeover in South- 
east Asia in our own best interest. We all 
hope and pray that the Paris peace talks 
will soon result in an end to the Vietnam 
war. 

In the meantime, I have introduced 
legislation calling upon the United Na- 
tions to establish a permanent inter- 
national peacekeeping force to prevent 
Communist-inspired wars from erupting 
in the future and threatening the world 
with a nuclear holocaust. 

The problems in the Middle East are 
also of grave concern to me and I have 
communicated with the State Depart- 
ment on a number of occasions objecting 
to the sale of arms to the Arab Nations 
and urging that our Government sell 
Phantom jets and other military equip- 
ment to Israel to counteract the Russian 
shipments to Arab Nations, I introduced 
resolutions to serve these purposes and 
I am pleased to report that we were suc- 
cessful in amending the foreign aid bill 
to authorize and require the President 
to negotiate an agreement with Israel 
for the sale of not less than 50 F- 
Phantom jet fighters. 

Israel is our best ally in the Middle 
East and I will continue my efforts to 
insure that our Government continues 
to support her efforts against Arab 
aggression. 

Our sessions have been long and try- 
ing and we have dealt with an enormous 
number of problems so it is not possible 
for me to include all the 426 laws al- 
ready enacted by the 90th Congress. 
However, I believe the following brief list 
contains those most important to the 
majority of the people and which I have 
supported: 

I sponsored the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act as well as the 
Firearms Control Act; 

Sponsored and supported the heart, 
cancer, and stroke amendments, legisla- 
tion to establish a National Eye Institute, 
supported all health legislation, includ- 
ing the Clean Air Act; 

Supported social security amendments 
increasing benefits and extending the pe- 
riod of enrollment for supplementary 
medical insurance benefits for the aged; 

Sponsored and supported increased 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement 
Act and Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; 

Supported legislation to make it un- 
lawful for private industry to discrimi- 
nate against individuals because of age; 
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Supported legislation to increase vet- 
erans’ benefits and pensions; 

Supported increased pay for members 
of Armed Forces and improved services 
to their dependents; 

Sponsored legislation to extend Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act; 

Sponsored Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act of 1968; 

Sponsored bill to extend National 
Foundation on Arts and Humanities; 

Supported all bills to improve educa- 
tional programs; 

Sponsored bill to increase educational 
radio and TV broadcasting facilities 
under Public Broadcasting Act; 

Supported Economie Opportunity and 
Economic Development Act to provide 
additional funds to carry on the war 
against poverty and provide new indus- 
try and permanent jobs in areas where 
most needed; 

Supported foreign aid bill, 97 percent 
of which is spent in the United States. 
Maryland firms have received over $34.9 
million under this program for goods and 
Pe aia which creates jobs in our State; 
an 

Supported all civil rights legislation 
and introduced legislation to establish 
a Commission on Negro History and 
Culture. 

The unique system of seniority under 
which the Congress operates enables men 
with ability and experience to become 
chairmen of the various standing com- 
mittees which provides them with the 
power to direct the course of major leg- 
islation. After many years of dedicated 
service to my constituents, I have had 
the high honor of being appointed chair- 
man of the House Administration Com- 
mittee and vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, and the Joint 
Committee on the Library. 

In the past I have always maintained 
an open-door policy and have served each 
and every one of my constituents faith- 
fully, openly and well. I sincerely hope 
that my constituents in the Seventh 
Congressional District will take advan- 
tage of my seniority and allow me to 
continue serving them in a liberal and 
progressive spirit so that I may do my 
part in working for an America dedicated 
to justice and prosperity at home and 
peace and freedom in the world. 


LAS VEGAS HELPS STRICKEN 
ENTERTAINER 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, a popular 
Las Vegas entertainer, Cuban-born Al- 
fredo Reyes, recently was involved in a 
tragic highway accident which left him 
permanently paralyzed and ended his 
career as a partner in a highly successful 
hand-balancing act. 

While Mr. Reyes, married and the 
father of two small children, remained 
hospitalized with critical injuries, a 
group of concerned southern Nevada 
citizens quickly organized a special bene- 
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fit showing of Producer Frederic Apcar’s 
“Casino de Paris” at the Dunes Hotel. 

Their efforts raised a cash fund of 
more than $11,000 for Mr. Reyes and his 
family, a good part of which will be 
needed to meet rapidly mounting medical 
expenses. 

Mr. President, I commend the many 
residents of the Las Vegas area who gen- 
erously contributed time and effort to 
insure the success of this spontaneous 
and worthwhile endeavor. Special credit 
should go to Producer Apcar, “Casino de 
Paris” star Line Renaud, “Vive les Girls” 
star Jerry Antes, and the entire man- 
agement and personnel of the Dunes 
Hotel, as well as members of the general 
public who attended the benefit 
performance. 


A TRIBUTE TO REPRESENTATIVE 
WILLIAM V. ROTH, OF DELAWARE 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on Monday, July 29, 1968, Mr. 
Joseph McCaffrey, speaking over WMAL 
in Wilmington, Del., paid a well-deserved 
tribute to Delaware’s lone Member of 
the House of Representatives, Hon. WIL- 
LIAM V. ROTH. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MEET THE MEMBER WITH JOSEPH MCOAFFREY, 
JULY 29, 1968 


Good Evening. Perhaps no freshman Mem- 
ber of Congress has left his mark in this 
90th Congress as has Delaware’s William 
Roth. He became known in the final days of 
the second session when he talked about his 
fruitless effort when he tried to find out just 
how many aid programs the Federal govern- 
ment was financing and how much they 
totaled. He found after almost two years in 
office, that the Federal government itself 
didn’t know nor did it have a catalog of all 
the aid programs. His efforts attracted other 
Members of Congress and 102 of them joined 
him in introducing a bill calling for a Hoover 
commission-type study group to dig into the 
billions of dollars the government is pour- 
ing out to see whether many of these pro- 
grams couldn't be consolidated. Not only 
that, but the group would put out a catalog 
of all the programs. “It’s almost impossible,” 
says Roth, “for a local government to find 
out just what programs it might be eligible 
for.“ Congressman Roth, a conservative on 
fiscal issues, thinks that a detailed study 
would save the American taxpayers billions 
of dollars. The study conducted by the Con- 
gressman and his staff found that 1090 grants 
programs exist today although the most re- 
cent complete Federal catalog lists only 530. 

Another of the Congressman’s interests 
since coming to Congress is the big farm sub- 
sidy program. Congressman Roth feels that 
farm subsidies should be cut. He says that 
if the subsidy were limited to $5,000 per 
farmer, we could save at least a bilion dol- 
lars a year. He is also a strong believer that 
State programs can be stretched and that 
the Highway Beautification program should 
be dropped at least until the Federal budget 
is in better shape. 
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A Member of the Judiciary Committee and 
the Merchant Marine Committee, the quiet, 
thoughtful Roth was a practicing attorney in 
Wilmington until his election, but he was 
long active in politics having served as Re- 
publican State Chairman. He met his pretty 
wife Jane at a Republican National Commit- 
tee meeting in 1956 in San Francisco. His 
wife is also a practicing attorney. A native of 
Montana, Roth moved to Delaware in 1950 
as an attormey for Hercules Corporation 
which is headquartered in Wilmington. The 
Congressman feels that Delaware is the 
United States in microcosm because it has 
such a wide-ranging economy. The lone Del- 
aware House Member says it’s a challenge to 
represent the diversified interests of the 
State. It’s the chemical capital of the world, 
also the broiler capital. It not only has great 
industry, but great agriculture and its re- 
sort areas qualify it as a summer capital. 

The Roths play golf, enjoy swimming and 
gardening. While Mrs. Roth stays in Wil- 
mington with son Bud, the Congressman 
stays in an apartment here in Washington 
during the week while Congress is in session, 
returning home when the House wraps up 
for the week. 

In less than two years, William V. Roth has 
made his mark on Capital Hill and in big 
letters. 


A “COOL” PRIEST 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Archbishop 
Terrence J. Cooke has appointed Father 
Harold A. Salmon as vicariate delegate 
for Harlem as well as pastor of the larg- 
est Roman Catholic parish in Harlem, 
St. Charles Borromeo. In announcing 
the appointment of the first Negro pastor 
in the archdiocese of New York, Arch- 
bishop Cooke said that Father Salmon 
would coordinate “the overall planning 
and efforts of seven Harlem parishes so 
that they may better serve the total com- 
munity.” 

Father Salmon has made clear his 
commitment to the role of the church as 
one of education and leadership for the 
benefit of the total community. His em- 
phasis on education is not surprising, for 
Father Salmon is an educator, having 
taught religion and English at Cardinal 
Hayes High School. An accomplished 
athlete, he also coached basketball and 
tennis. 


The archbishop's appointment of 
Father Salmon is of great significance 
for all New Yorkers. 

I should like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues two profiles of Father 
Salmon—one from the New York Times 
of July 3, the other by Barry Cunning- 
ham from the New York Post of July 6, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 3, 1968] 
A “CooL” PRIEST: HAROLD ANTHONY SALMON 

Knowing the Rev. Harold Anthony Sal- 
mon’s absorption in athletics, a fellow priest 
yesterday found the sports idiom fitting to 
sum up his impression of the man. 

“Father Salmon’s role in life is like play- 
ing ball. If he makes a great play, he'll turn 
and walk away cooly as if undoubtedly more 
of the same will be coming.” The new dep- 
uty vicar of Harlem and first Negro pastor 
in the archdiocese of New York has the disci- 
plined physical bearing of an athlete, which 
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he is, and the cool, even shrewd image of 
a man who plays his cards close to the 
vest, 

During a recent discussion of social and 
poverty problems by a large group of priests 
at the archdiocesan chancery, Father Salmon, 
the only Negro present, remained long si- 
lent. At the end of the debate he spoke up, 
recommending that the clergy approach the 
black community for an “orientation” as to 
its needs. The black community should say 
what it wanted and should not be treated in 
a 3 or paternalistic way, he ad- 
Vi . 


PENCHANT FOR ATHLETICS 


In a sense, some of his associates are dis- 
covering him for the first time. They know 
well his penchant for athletics—that he ex- 
cels in basketball and track and field—and 
his passion for tennis, which some of his 
closest friends tease him about. 

But not until recent years, as the in- 
terest in the black community began to gain 
attention and more of his associates began 
to question him about it did they learn of 
some of his opinions. 

Generally, he has been regarded as friendly 
and sociable. Mrs. Roger Rudd of Hastings, 
N.Y., who, with her husband, has been among 
the priest’s friends for five years describes 
him as “very warm and outgoing.” 

“At a party he always seems like he's en- 
joying himself,” she added. He always has a 
smile on his face. He never hurries, he is 
never noisy.” 

One associate spoke of him this way: 

He's a shrewd guy. He plays it cool. He 
never wastes his time getting angry.” 

Father Salmon was born on Nov. 27, 1929. 
At 38, he is considered young to be appointed 
& pastor. He grew up in the Bronx, attend- 
ing Public School 23 and later St. Anthony of 
Padua. 

From 1943 to 1950 he attended Cathedral 
High School and College, where he was a 
member of the junior varsity and varsity bas- 
ketball teams, He also attended St. Joseph’s 
Seminary and Georgetown University, where 
he studied Spanish. He has completed 30 
credits toward a master’s degree at St. John’s. 

His first assignment was as chaplain at 
Father Drumgoole’s Home for Orphans and 
Neglected Children. After several years there, 
he was assigned to Cardinal Hayes High 
School, where he taught English and religion. 
He was also a basketball and tennis coach 
and moderator of the Afro-American Club. 

Father Salmon said his first mass in St. 
Anthony of Padua, his family’s church. His 
parents, Mr, and Mrs. Harold Salmon, and his 
sister, Miss Irene Salmon, now live in Jamai- 
ca, Queens. 

WIDE VARIETY OF FRIENDS 

Another sister, Joan, an Olympic track 
candidate, died in 1949 at the age of 18. 

Because of Father Salmon’s teaching back- 
ground, some observers have felt he was too 
academic for his new job, according to Mrs. 
Rudd. “But he is not an academic kind of 
person,” she said, adding that he is the kind 
of person that makes you feel as if he is 
your good friend, 

Father Salmon draws his friends from a 
wide cross-section of people. Sports is one 
means by which he meets people, but he has 
other interests. 

The story is told of how he tried to cram 
a self-taught course in piano into his busy 
schedule. He found himself sleeping at the 
keyboard during practice and realized that 


he was beginning to venture into a few too 
many endeavors. 


[From the New York Post, July 6, 1968] 
THE REVEREND HAROLD SALMON: THE FIRST 
VICAR OF HARLEM 
(By Barry Cunningham) 

The handshake was an important sign. It 
wasn’t the greeting of a man who holds out 
a limp fish for you to squeeze. And it wasn't 
like a tiger going after raw meat. 
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The Rev. Harold Salmon extended an up- 
raised palm, the fingers squeezed tight. A 
young Negro named Tom Henderson reached 
out with an arm showing lots of scar tissue 
healed after knife skirmishes. He slapped at 
the priest’s hand with his own flattened 


It was the official “soul” greeting in Har- 
lem. And the handshake said something 
that the muscular young street black could 
understand about the muscular young black 
just appointed Roman Catholic Vicar of 
Harlem. 

“Beautiful!” said Father Salmon’s new- 
found friend, complimenting the 39-year- 
old priest on becoming the first black pastor 
of a Catholic church in the New York Arch- 
diocese. 

The priest moved along a row of tenement 
stoops facing his new parish, St. Charles 
Borromeo, at 213 W. 141st St. A parishioner, 
Mrs. Rosa B. Lewis, came out on the street 
with her two sons, one of them sucking 
juice from a lemon with a hole in the top. 
The boy washed down each mouthful with 
swigs from a glass of ice water. 

On the steamy asphalt landing, Father 
Salmon gathered the idle youths into a semi- 
circle and held the aging woman in the crook 
of his arm. 

“It’s been a long time coming. But this is 
just the first step,” he told her, and Mrs. 
Lewis latched on the Baptist-preacher ca- 
dence in his voice. 

“The first step,” she sort of hummed back 
at him, We've got to pull together, now. 
Just the beginning 

“Just the beginning,” repeated Father Sal- 
mon, and the kids were picking it up now, 
quietly, with respect for the lean handsome 
Negro in the Roman collar: “Just the begin- 
ning... Just the beginning 

The priest glided back across the street to 
the rectory. His expressive hands and veiled 
eyelids conveying the poise and hip racial 
pride of a midnight saxophonist taking scat- 
tered applause from an after-hour crowd. 

He left behind the impression that Tom 
Henderson and his friends with switchblade 
smiles and unfrocked beliefs would see more 
of him—perhaps even in church. 

That would please the new pastor, who has 
pledged to make the Catholic Church more 
relevant to Harlem's poor and jobless, regard- 
less whether they belong to the faith. 

In a religion whose pastoral mission often 
takes a back seat to secular affairs, Father 
Salmon’s role has been that of placing social 
action above church dogma all along, say his 
friends. 

“He's not a theologian,” says one white 
priest who has known him well. And he's 
not a scholar either. But he’s the wisest per- 
son I know. He’s a swinger in a way that will 
win him a lot of popularity in Harlem. He 
knows what his people think of the church 
and how they can benefit from it as well.” 

The young churchman's goal is to give ap- 
proximately 108,000 Negro Catholics, some 9 
per cent of the city’s 1,200,000 Negroes, more 
guidance through local parish councils and 
lay leadership. 

The point of view he brings to the task 
reflects a liberal spectrum of change sweep- 
ing through the Catholic Church since Pope 
John’s call for aggiornamento and Vatican 
Council II. Nevertheless, he hesitates to offer 
solutions or even strong public viewpoints on 
such issues as birth control and divorce re- 
form, saying merely, “I don't know what the 
solutions are.” 

There is one proposed reform he does speak 
out on, but with a shy hesitation in the 
voice, regarding the celibacy vows of priest- 
hood: 


“I feel there may come a new day when 
priests should be allowed to marry.” 

The son of a Bronx chauffeur, Harold 
Anthony Salmon was a fifth-grader at PS 23 
when his parents converted to Catholicism. 
They enrolled him in St. Anthony of Padua, 
where a sense of strangeness at being one of 
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the few Negroes enrolled there grew into an 
obsession. 

“Being constantly aware of being black 
made me more aware of sports,” Father Sal- 
mon reflected. “I went out for track and 
played basketball with a vengeance, just to 
prove I was as normal and regular as any- 
body else.” 

It was hardly a contest making the varsity 
basketball team at Cathedral High School 
and College, which he attended from 1943 to 
1950, commuting from the integrated back- 
yards of South Ozone Park. 

His decision to study for the priesthood was 
influenced by what he took to be the peace- 
fulness and happiness of priests.” He entered 
St. Joseph’s Seminary; the second Negro ever 
enrolled there. 

At about the same time his brother and 
sister, 18-year-old twins, both died of polio 
a week apart. In accepting their deaths, he 
recalled, I began to find a great deal of 
strength in my faith. My parents said that in 
a family of priests there always seems to be 
some kind of tragedy, as if God were de- 
manding some sacrifice of us. I couldn't ac- 
cept their reasoning, but I accepted their 
emotions.” 

He explained the evolution of his religious 
faith at St. Joseph’s, and later at Georgetown 
University, where he studied toward a mas- 
ter’s degree. “It’s a process,” he said, “that 
changes as your personality changes and your 
whole concept of the priesthood takes on a 
different shape.” 

Back in his rectory office, Father Salmon 
leafed absent-mindedly through a book of 
Baptist spirituals, Gospel Pearls, while re- 
flecting on his new neighbors across the 
street. 

“The new blacks haven't been through 
what these people from the Deep South have 
experienced,” he said, facing up to the task 
of reconciliation that awaits him in a Harlem 
grown increasing militant this summer. 

Being a Catholic makes him even more yul- 
nerable to the radical blacks who speak dis- 
paragingly of the Catholic Church in Harlem 
as part of the despised “white power elite.” 

But the quiet-voiced cleric is quick to dis- 
miss anyone, black or white, who cannot re- 
spect him as a man—and as a man of the 
cloth. 

“If Rap Brown calls me a ‘pasteurized Ne- 
gro,’ I can’t change his feelings,” said Father 
Salmon. But he points out that he’s never 
been called anything by Rap Brown and that 
the two men have never met. 

“But I understand what he’s trying to 
say,” said the priest. “Not everything, of 
course, but when I hear these people speak 
out, I know they’re my own frus- 
trations. “I'm happy to hear them say it be- 
cause I know they’re pushing other people to 
understand them.” 

For nearly seven years, young white priests 
in Harlem’s seven parishes, whose combined 
congragations number about 5 per cent of 
the population there, have been saying essen- 
tially what unchurched Negro radicals have 
been saying. 

White pastors have devoted 30 years of 
missionary zeal toward building up the pre- 
dominantly black parishes. But often they 
have been accused of being patronizing. 

But when letters arguing the need for a 
black spiritual leader in a black community 
were sent to the late Cardinal Spellman, say 
the young parish priests, the reply was that a 
Harlem vicariate would also serve to “frag- 
ment” the archdiocese. 

Unlike his predecessor, Archbishop Ter- 
ence Cooke has espoused a team leadership 
approach to the problem of giving the needs 
of the Harlem “kingdom” a greater voice in 
the Chancery on Madison Ave. 

As Vicariate Delegate for Harlem, Father 
Salmon will coordinate, in the Archbishop’s 
words, “the overall planning and efforts of 
the seven Harlem parishes so that they may 
better serve the total community.” 

Father Salmon said that to keep such lines 
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of communication open with respect to the 
educational and employment needs of his 
Harlem flock, the lines must be opened first. 

He is openly apprehensive about the pos- 
sibility, saying that, despite the compatabil- 
ity he has with other Negroes, “I tend to un- 
dersell myself in most cases. People say, 
‘Look, don’t sell yourself short. Look at what 
you've accomplished already.“ 

A white classmate from his seminary days, 
Father Christopher Kennedy, now Catholic 
chaplain for students at the University of 
Pittsburgh, recalled that there were only 40 
students in the class at the time of their 
ordination. 

“There were only about two or three of us 
who were his close friends,” the priest re- 
membered, “I think the fact that he was 
black made more difference to the rest of 
them than they realize. But he always played 
it with a straight face, even when he placed 
fourth in the high jump at a Travers Island 
track meet and ended up being served sand- 
wiches in the boiler room.” 

Though the young Hal Salmon kept his 
own bitter counsel at the time, his friend 
recalled, the Negro priest has been more 
outspoken lately. There were times when we 
thought of having our class reunions at the 
N.Y. Athletic Club or the Westchester County 
Club—what with all those Irish priests 
around—but he wouldn’t set foot inside 
those places, 

“At our last reunion, the priests were ask- 
ing him questions about race that they never 
asked in the 12 years they lived with him, 
and I think it surprised them that now he 
was saying what the Negro’s attitude to the 
church really is.” 

At 39, Father Salmon is regarded as ex- 
ceptionally young to win a pastoral appoint- 
ment in a diocese where few priests become 
pastors until they are in their 50s. But he is 
acutely aware that he is being appointed as 
a representative of his race. 

“Even in the seminary, people treated me 
with special consideration to make sure I'd 
succeed,” he said. “It was well-meaning, but 
I became very sensitive to it. The result is 
that I haven't been close to that many white 
priests. 

“In becoming a priest, I didn’t request an 
assignment. I tried to find out whether the 
church was going to let the Negro priest go 
into an ordinary assignment.” 

His first assignment was as chaplain at 
Father Drumgoole’s Home for Orphans and 
Neglected Children in Staten Island. 

Afterward, he was assigned to Cardinal 
Hayes HS in the Bronx, where he has taught 
English and religion for eight years. He was 
also a basketball and tennis coach, and mod- 
erator of the Afro-American Club. 

This last affiliation shows the new pastor's 
innovative spirit, according to his friends. 
Father Salmon was among the first priests at 
St. Anthony of Padua, his family’s church, 
to introduce jazz masses. Friends point out 
that musically he also grooves with Aretha 
Franklin, 

The new pastor says his reading is con- 
fined to church literature and scripture. His 
friends say that his style in the pulpit defies 
comparison with the Baptist preacher mood 
he generated on the street. “It’s just straight- 
forward and simple; a homily based on the 
gospel,” explained Father Salmon. “Talk for 
the sake of talking never interested me much. 
Unless I’m assured that what I say is going 
to help somebody, I tend to keep silent.” 

His dynamic spirit finds expression in ten- 
nis, a game in which he has risen to tourna- 
ment level competition in the American Lawn 
Tennis Assn. His sharpest Central Park com- 
petitors, cannonball servers like television ac- 
tor Byron Sanders, have also become his 
closest friends. 

The priest was recently seeded seventh in 
a TV-sponsored park tournament, but had 
to default because he was entered in an 
ALTA tournament the same week. 
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He plays a fast, aggressive net game, say 
those who’ve been aced by the fast-moving 
Father Salmon. But he’s not the type to slam 
his racket against the wall after missing a 
shot. 

Friends say he'll make a blistering back- 
hand, win the point then turn on his op- 
ponent like a matador turns on a tranced 
bull and walk calmly back to the base line 
for another serve. 


BALTIMORE UMW AND AMERICAN 
JEWISH COMMITTEE URGE EF- 
FECTIVE GUN CONTROL 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have 
been notified by two Baltimore constitu- 
ent groups of their desire for passage of 
effective gun control. These are only two 
of many that have come across my desk. 

I ask unanimous consent that a reso- 
lution passed by the officers of the In- 
ternational Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, and a tele- 
gram received from David Hirschhorn, 
chairman of the Baltimore chapter of 
the American Jewish Committee, in- 
forming me of their committee’s desire, 
for strong gun controls, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and telegram were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION: ENDORSEMENT OF FEDERAL AND 
STATE Gun CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Whereas, Recent tragic events which have 
taken the lives of public officials and private 
citizens are causing great demand from the 
citizens of our Country for an immediate 
and strict gun control law requiring regis- 
tration of all firearms to curb violence in 
America, and, 

Whereas, The most recent Gallup Poll tak- 
en throughout the Country regards registra- 
tion of all firearms as the best means of 
controlling violence in our society, as was 
emphasized on “Meet The Press“ by US. 
Senator Joseph Tydings from the State of 
Maryland: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the officers of local unions 
of the International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, from 
throughout the State of Maryland, endorse 
Senator Tydings objectives for a strong Fed- 
eral Gun Control Law; and, be it further 

Resolved, That we assembled here today, 
on this 11th day of June, 1968, in the City of 
Baltimore, Maryland, at the Sheraton-Belve- 
dere Hotel, further communicate on behalf 
of the membership of our respective local 
unions with each and every United States 

from the State of Maryland, 
United States Senators Tydings and Brew- 
ster, and also Governor Spiro Agnew, to sup- 
port Federal and State Gun Laws legislation 
in an effort to bring about a cessation of 
violence which will otherwise plague the 
future of our society. Copies of all commu- 
nications to United States Senators, mem- 
bers of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and Governor Agnew should be 
transmitted to International Headquarters. 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
June 14, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH B. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 
By unanimous resolution of our board we 
urge immediate enactment of strong gun 
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control legislation. Such legislation should 
include at least the outlawing of the mail 
order sale, and the registration of weapons; 
the requirement of permits for weapon own- 
ership and provisions for the denial of per- 
mits to unqualified perosns. Let’s not wait 
for more shameful tragedies before Congress 
acts, 
Davin HIRSCHHORN, 
Chairman, Baltimore Chapter, 
the American Jewish Committee, 


THE SIXTH DISTRICT SPEAKS 
OUT 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, my public 
opinion poll for 1968 generated a higher 
percentage of returns and more addi- 
tional comment on the questions than 
ever before. This year, in addition to 
giving the results, I am supplementing 
them with additional material showing 
what actions have been taken recently 
by the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the matters covered in the poll. 
A brief description of each follows the 
poll return figures. 

The returns themselves, in percent- 
ages, of those who answered the ques- 
tions, are as follows: 

In negotiating with North Vietnam, 
90 percent want terms insuring South 
Vietnam's freedom from further Com- 
munist aggression. 10 percent feel the 
Communists might be trusted. 

During negotiations, 46 percent say 
cease fighting; 54 percent say fight 
while negotiating. 

If negotiations fail, 90 percent favor 
immediate, all-out offensive for military 
victory; 8 percent favor immediate 
withdrawal; 2 percent favor a return to 
limited-war policies. 

In dealing with major civil disorders, 
96 percent say proper officials should 
stop trouble with whatever force neces- 
sary; 4 percent say “go easy” to avoid 
brutality charges or possible escalation 
of violence. 

More massive Federal spending pro- 
grams for cities? Ninety-four percent are 
opposed; 6 percent favor them. 

Should there be Federal registration 
and control of privately owned fire- 
arms? Sixty-eight percent say no and 
32 percent say yes. 

A federally financed guaranteed an- 
nual income for all? Ninety-four per- 
cent opposed; 6 percent in favor. 

Recognition of and admission of Red 
China to the U.N.? Eighty-four percent 
no; 16 percent yes. 

Increase trade with Communist coun- 
tries? Eighty-eight percent no; 12 per- 
cent yes. 

Recognize Castro’s Cuba? Ninety-one 
percent, no; 9 percent, yes. 

Withhold foreign aid to countries 
supplying North Vietnam? Ninety-four 
percent yes; 6 percent, no. 

Punish U.S. citizens giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy? Ninety-three 
percent, yes; 7 percent, no. 

On Vietnam negotiations: Work for 
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guarantees of South Vietnamese secu- 
rity? Fight while negotiating? If nego- 
tiations fail, then what? How can the 
security and freedom of South Vietnam 
be guaranteed if the United States ever 
agrees to a “coalition government?” Ap- 
proval would only mean a matter of time 
until the Communists took over the en-: 
tire country. 

We have continued to fight while 
negotiating, and our troop strength is 
now 540,000. We also continue to take 
casualties; measured since December 22, 
1961, when the first American was killed, 
almost 27,000 have been killed and over 
165,000 wounded. 

What do we do if negotiations fail? At 
this time, the outlook for success at the 
Paris peace talks is not good. Ho Chi 
Minh has flatly refused to reciprocate in 
any way for U.S. bombing limitations 
and has exhorted his people to push up” 
the war. 

The following is some recent pertinent 
commentary on the war: 

[From the casey Inquirer, Aug. 2, 
1 


Preparing for an offensive that may open 
this month, North Vietnam has built up its 
forces in South Vietnam at five times the 
rate of the United States in the past four 
months, a U.S. command source said Thurs- 
day. North Vietnamese infiltration into 
South Vietnam which soared to 20,000 a 
month earlier this year, hit about 30,000 in 
July and the flow continues rapidly. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 2, 1968] 


Before the United States restricted its 
bombing the logistics center of North Viet- 
nam was in the Hanoi-Haiphong area. The 
warehouses, fields, and in many cases the 
streets of those cities were piled high with 
tires, crates of ammunition, drums of 
petroleum and stacks of weapons. Over the 
last four months ...a new supply center 
has been established about 90 miles south. 

Imports at Haiphong in June rose to a 
record of nearly 250,000 tons, The two rail 
lines from China to Hanoi, as well as those 
linking Hanoi with Haiphong and points 
south, all have been repaired. 

All major bridges north of the 20th Parallel 
have been rebuilt .. . twelve principal rail 
centers and freight yards, considered key 
targets in the past, have been rebuilt. 

During the height of the bombing North 
Vietnam had to use 7,000 to 8,000 trucks 
about two-thirds of its fleet, to shuttle war 
supplies around damaged rail lines, roads, 
bridges and freight yards. These have now 
been freed and have gone south to run be- 
tween the 19th and 17th Parallels, where 
American bombers are now concentrating. 

About 300,000 of the 500,000 people who 
were assigned to repair and protect the trans- 
portation system have been released for 
similar work to the south or to fill up army 
training centers. 

About 25 per cent of the air defenses guard- 
ing the north portion of the country have 
been shifted into the south, including 
both surface-to-air missiles and radar-guided 
antiaircraft artillery. 

All jet airfields north of the 19th Parallel 
have been repaired and scores of planes 
have been moved back into North Vietnam 
from China and are actively training. 

Tens of thousands of 55-gallon drums of 
fuel, far above North Vietnam's normal re- 
quirement, have been rushed in over the last 
few months and stacked along highways, in 
bomb craters and in the centers of towns 
and villages all the way from Haiphong to 
Vinh. 


The Vietnam war became the longest 
in U.S. history on June 22, 1968. The 
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cost is $10,000 per second, and rising. 
The responsibility for this, and for the 
tactics that have allowed the incidents 
cited in the newspaper accounts, rest 
squarely upon the administration. 

The U.S. Congress has the constitu- 
tional power and responsibility to raise 
and support armies, and support and 
maintain a navy, but the President is 
Commander in Chief. The Congress 
cannot change the assignment of one 
man; it cannot dictate one single stra- 
tegic or tactical move. 

And neither the Congress nor the 
American people have been able to in- 
still into the administration the will 
to win—the one thing that would have 
ended this war long ago. The United 
States has paid, is paying, and seemingly 
will continue to pay the heavy price this 
lack of will has forced upon us. With our 
present policy, the future of the United 
States in Vietnam appears dim. 

In dealing with major civil disorders 
in the United States, more extensive and 
better training in riot control tactics and 
methods has been given to increasingly 
larger numbers of Army reservists, Na- 
tional Guardsmen, and Regulars. Con- 
tingency plans to send troops, on request, 
into any city or area where widespread 
violence threatens, have been drawn up. 
It seems the lesson from last summer's 
riots has been partially learned: An im- 
mediate show of force will quiet things in 
a hurry 

Just a few days ago the House voted to 
cut off Federal loans and grants to stu- 
dents taking part in campus insurrec- 
tions. Over 1,400,000 students, one-fourth 
of the total college enrollment, receive $1 
billion a year in various Federal 
programs. 

One of the best commentaries on vio- 
lence I have read appeared recently in 
the regular column entitled Reflec- 
tions,” written by that remarkable Amer- 
ican, the author-philosopher-longshore- 
man Eric Hoffer: 

There is a cult of violence in the land. 
Whereas in former times violence in everyday 
affairs had been a characteristic of the un- 
civilized and the brutalized, we now find 
scholars, writers, poets, artists and students 
glorying in the apocalyptic spectacle of 
burned and looted cities, in the anarchic tur- 
moil on the campuses, and in the general dis- 
ruption of law and order. 

My feeling is that if the majority does not 
deal forcefully with those who mistake our 
forbearance for weakness we shall be 
trampled underfoot by an unholy alliance 
between the extremists of the left and of 
the right. 

We need mayors of cities and presidents of 
universities who will delight in battle and 
will make it impossible for cowardly rowdies 
to win easy victories over tame enemies on 
tame battlegrounds. 

MORE FEDERAL SPENDING FOR CITIES? 


Very close to $100 billion has gone to 
cities and States from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the last 12 years; $21 billion 
is now floating around the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, un- 
spent, because of redtape. The President 
has signed a bill containing provisions 
for spending $5.3 billion on over 1.7 mil- 
lion housing units in the next 3 years. 
However, also contained in the same bill, 
are provisions that could run to $250 bil- 
lion total. 

The first deals with Government as- 
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sistance to 300,000 to 500,000 low-income 
families to help pay mortgages on homes. 
A family may earn as much as 30 percent 
more than the maximum allowed to be 
eligible for public housing. In New York 
City a family of six could make as much 
as $9,750 and qualify; in Toledo, Ohio, 
$7,150. The administration did not want 
any limit on eligibility, but the House re- 
fused this and inserted the income ceil- 
ing. Estimates of the cost to the Gov- 
ernment to subsidize these mortgages 
over 40 years run to at least $50 billion. 

The President’s goal is 6 million 
housing units for poor and moderate- 
income families. This is about five times 
the number authorized in the present 
bill; this cost, over the next four or five 
decades, could be in excess of $200 
billion. 

There is probably more danger in hasty 
legislation in this field than in any other. 
“Don’t just stand there, do something,” 
seems to be the cry of those who call for 
more spending on cities. However, there 
is a great deal in past experience to jus- 
tify standing back for a moment and or- 
ganizing what we have, before another 
stack of expensive programs that are vir- 
tually impossible to administer is added 
to the files. 

FEDERAL REGISTRATION AND CONTROL OF 
PRIVATELY OWNED FIREARMS? 

The omnibus crime bill, already signed 
into law, bans interstate mail-order sales 
of handguns, limits over-the-counter 
sales to persons 21 years old who live 
in the same State as the dealer; bans im- 
portation of foreign weapons not suitable 
for hunting; prohibits traffic in mines, 
hand grenades, and machineguns; for- 
bids possession, receiving, or transport- 
ing handguns and rifles by convicted 
felons, veterans who did not get honor- 
able discharges, judicially determined 
mental incompetents, illegally settled 
aliens, and persons who have renounced 
their U.S. citizenship. 

Another bill has already passed the 
House and is pending in the Senate. Its 
main provision is banning interstate 
mail-order sales of rifles and shotguns. 

There are no provisions for registra- 
tion of guns, or licensing their owners, in 
either measure, although it is a prime 
objective of the administration. 

A FEDERALLY FINANCED GUARANTEED ANNUAL 
INCOME FOR ALL? 

The President appointed a Commission 
on Income Maintenance in January 1968, 
to “examine any and every plan, however 
unconventional, which could promise a 
constructive advance in meeting the in- 
come needs of all the American people.” 
The Commission is not due to report for 
2 years. 

However, on September 1, 1967, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity an- 
nounced a pilot project to try out the 
guaranteed annual income proposal. The 
first test began last spring in New Jersey. 
Scheduled to last for 3 years, 1,200 fami- 
lies will be included by the end of the 
summer. The income floor will probably 
be, for example, $3,300 for a family of 
four; such a family, making less, would 
receive money from the Government to 
bring it up to that level. 

Estimates of the cost of a nationwide, 
full-scale guaranteed annual income pro- 
gram run to $30 billion annually. What 
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effect this would have on the economy if 
those receiving it quit work is not known. 
Also to be answered is whether or not 
money received under such a plan would 
be subject to Federal income tax. The 
idea is strongly opposed by the country 
at large—a nationwide poll earlier this 
year showed 48 percent against, 33 per- 
cent for, 19 percent unsure—and in the 
Congress it meets heavy opposition from 
Members of both parties. 
RECOGNIZE AND ADMIT RED CHINA TO THE UN? 
This is a matter of foreign policy, and 
the ultimate determination is the sole 
prerogative of the executive branch of 
the Government. Congress has no say in 
the matter, but congressional sentiment 
is strongly against it. Any treaties, of 
course, must be made with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, but recogni- 
tion could come without consulting Con- 


gress. 

In 1967 the administration said it 
would allow exports of drugs to Com- 
munist China, if Peking wanted them. 
Peking never responded to this. In 1966 
President Johnson said: 

A misguided China must be encouraged 
toward understanding of the outside world. 


And in 1967 it was reported the Presi- 
dent was once again trying to signal 
Peking of his interest in reducing ten- 
sions between the two countries. 

In January 1968, the President said 
the Government would be willing to talk 
about exchange of food materials with 
China. In April of this year, Vice Presi- 
dent HumpHrey proposed building 
“peaceful bridges to mainland China.” 
In May, Under Secretary of State Kat- 
zenbach hinted quite broadly the admin- 
istration would like to end the trade em- 
bargo with Peking. In June and July, the 
Vice President once again spoke of the 
need to establish contact with Red China, 
and open up trade in nonstrategic goods. 

All that has come from Peking is un- 
varnished abuse and incredible vilifica- 
tion. There is not the slightest sign Pe- 
king is willing to establish any sort of 
contact, or make any sort of reciprocal 
action. 

INCREASE TRADE WITH COMMUNIST COUNTRIES? 


In 1966, the administration expanded 
Export-Import Bank authority to finance 
trade with Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, and Bulgaria. Rumania and 
Yugoslavia were already covered. The 
commodity control list was revised to 
allow around 400 nonstrategie items to 
go to Eastern European countries—ex- 
cept East Germany—and asked for new 
legislation to give the President author- 
ity to grant tariff reductions to Commu- 
nist European countries in return for 
other concessions. 

Congress did not go along with this. 
The trade bill died in a House commit- 
tee and this year the new Export-Import 
Bank bill in effect forbids the United 
States to finance exports from the United 
States to Eastern Europe as long as the 
Vietnam war lasts. 

What is nonstrategic? Metalwork- 
ing machines for Russia; data for steel 
mills to Rumania; a complete aluminum 
tube and coil mill to Czechoslovakia; 
data for design and construction of a 
glycerol plant to Russia. Glycerol has 
many uses; one of the major uses is 
manufacture of explosives. 
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These same countries continue to fur- 
nish North Vietnam with all sorts of ma- 
terials, including the tools of war. North 
Vietnam could not hold out without Eu- 
ropean Communist aid and supplies, 
which they are furnishing, thanks to the 
materials the administration has allowed 
them to buy. 

RECOGNIZE CASTRO'S CUBA? 


In September 1967, Castro told a Brit- 
ish reporter: 

After trying by every possible means to 
destroy us, Washington is now slipping us 
messages about forgetting the past if we be- 
come moderates.“ In other words, they'll 
coexist with us if we advise all of Latin 
America to accept the established order. Well, 
we have no contact with the United States 
and we don’t want any. 


No one knows for certain what the ad- 
ministration is doing about Cuba. Ear- 
lier this year, a report that the United 
States had approached Castro about re- 
suming diplomatic relations was denied 
by the Department of State. Then an- 
other report appeared in July that the 
President had asked the National Se- 
curity Council to review U.S. policy to- 
ward Cuba. A few weeks ago the Vice 
President said he thought the present 
trade embargo against Cuba “ought to be 
examined” in consultation with mem- 
bers of the Organization of American 
States. 

Castro has shown no sign whatever of 
letting up in his attempts to start trou- 
ble in Latin America. In addition, there 
is very solid evidence of strong ties be- 
tween the Castro government and 
“black power” leaders H. Rap Brown and 
Stokley Carmichael. Brown took refuge 
in the U.N. Cuban Mission last January; 
Carmichael was in Havana in August 
1967, and Radio Havana quoted him as 
saying: 

The new name—Black United Front—will 
have a decisive influence on the attitude of 
the Afro-Americans to fight with arms. 


Castro still plays host to an estimated 
4,000 to 5,000 Soviet “advisers and tech- 
nicians.” He is actively engaged in pro- 
moting subversion throughout all Latin 
America. At this time there is absolutely 
no reason to believe he wishes anything 
for us but trouble. 

WITHHOLD FOREIGN AID TO COUNTRIES 
SUPPLYING NORTH VIETNAM? 


In late 1967 the Congress wrote into 
the foreign aid authorization bill the 
following: 

No loans, credits, guarantees or grants or 
other assistance shall be furnished under this 
or any other Act, and no sales shall be made 
under the Agriculture Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, to any country 
which sells or furnishes to North Vietnam, 
or which permits ships or aircraft under its 
registry to transport to or from North Viet- 
nam, any equipment, materials, or com- 
modities, so long as the regime in North 
Vietnam gives support to the hostilities in 
South Vietnam. 


However, enforcement of this is left 
up to the discretion of the President. 
Language which would have directly pro- 
hibited any transactions involving mil- 
itary equipment or supplies with coun- 
tries permitting their ships and planes to 
trade with North Vietnam had originally 
been included in the House version of 
the bill. The administration opposed 
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this on the grounds it would hinder the 
President in his conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. In Senate-House conference on 
the measure, the direct prohibition was 
removed, and the above language, allow- 
ing Presidential discretion in the matter, 
was retained. 

When the conference report came 
back to the House, an attempt was made 
to put the direct prohibition back in, 
but it was defeated by only four votes. 

The opinion of the people on this mat- 
ter, as on many others, is running ahead 
of the Government. There is absolutely 
no reason why indirect subsidies should 
be given to any country that is render- 
ing assistance, however slight, to North 
Vietnam, and so contributing to its war 
potential. 

PUNISH U.S. CITIZENS GIVING AID AND 
COMFORT TO THE ENEMY? 

The Communist world in recent years 
has taken a good deal of aid and comfort 
from protest demonstrations, draft card 
burnings, and the like, and there is good 
reason to believe they have read this 
wrong and in so doing prolonged the war 
in Vietnam, believing our will to fight 
was nearly gone. 

In 1965 Congress passed a law pro- 
hibiting burning draft cards; in 1968 the 
Supreme Court upheld the law, and re- 
jected the free speech defense. 

Also, this year, a Federal court jury 
found Dr. Benjamin Spock and three 
others guilty of conspiring against the 
Selective Service System. The verdict is 
being appealed, but it does seem to draw 
a line at some point where words become 
illegal actions. 

Also, in 1968, the President signed into 
law a bill making it a crime to desecrate 
the flag. The sick spectacle of flag burn- 
ings and mutilations had aroused the 
country, and the Congress responded. 


STEEL INCREASE MEANS INFLATION 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest struggles we have had in this 
Nation is to hold off the spectre of in- 
flation. In this Chamber, we fought for 
months to put across a tax increase to 
preserve the soundness of the American 
dollar. 

It was not pleasant. Every one of us 
wished that it were not necessary. But 
a tax increase was in the national inter- 
est, and it had to be done. 

The American people accepted the 
burden in that spirit. 

But now certain steel companies 
threaten to destroy the benefits which 
that tax increase should bring to our 
economy. They are raising prices more 
than 5 percent. If the rest of the steel 
industry follows suit, the dollar will be 
subjected to new trouble. And the Ameri- 
can people will be facing an ever greater 
threat of inflation. 

This is a time, if ever there was one, 
for restraint. The action of the steel com- 
panies is certainly not an exercise in 
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restraint. It is not an exercise in 
responsibility. It is a narrow and short- 
sighted action, which can only bring grief 
to this Nation. 

I believe that the Congress has a duty 
to speak out on this threat to the stabil- 
ity of our economy. And if speaking out 
is not enough, then we must consider 
other steps. 


VARDIS FISHER: MAN OF RARE 
TALENT 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the lit- 
erary world recently lost one of its most 
discerning authors in the death of Vardis 
Fisher, of Idaho, on July 9. 

Vardis Fisher, born of pioneer Mor- 
mon parents in 1895, was an amazing 
human being by any standard. Prolific, 
he averaged nearly a book a year for 35 
years. An individualist in the best tradi- 
tion of the Old West, his opinions were 
sometimes acidic, usually controversial, 
and always his own. 

As an author, his talents ranged from 
works of fiction and nonfiction to poetry 
and even a weekly newspaper column. 

But Vardis Fisher was best known for 
his monumental 12-volume ‘Testament 
of Man” series and his volumes—both 
fiction and nonfiction—on the American 
West. As the Caldwell News-Tribune 
editorialized after his death: 

Vardis Fisher . awakened Idahoans to 
their heritage. He awakened the rest of the 
United States to his fabulous West. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that editorials from the Idaho Daily 
Statesman, Boise; the News-Tribune, 
Caldwell; the Lewiston Tribune; the 
Times-News, Twin Falls; and the States- 
man, of Boise, be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Idaho Daily Statesman] 
GEM WRITER, V. FISHER, Dies at 73 
(By Betty Penson) 

Death halted the career of Idaho’s most 
famous writer, Vardis Fisher, 73, late Tuesday 
night, only a few days after he had started 
on his 87th and 38th books, but his wife 
Opal Laurel Holmes Fisher, said Wednesday 
night their longtime plans for a Fisher 
memorial, possibly a room in the new Boise 
library, will be continued. 

Fisher had been stricken suddenly and 


`~ rushed by ambulance from his Hagerman 


home to St. Benedict’s Hospital in Jerome, 
where he was pronounced dead on arrival 
Tuesday at 11:30 p.m. 

An autopsy was performed Wednesday at 
the Magic Valley Memorial Hospital in Twin 
Falls and results were expected today. 


CREMATION PLANNED 


The family said there will be no services 
and that cremation will take place in Boise. 
Leeper’s Mortuary in Wendell is in charge. 

Pisher’s hard-hitting controversial works 
had earned him many national literary 
awards including the Harpers Prize in 1939 
and his latest work “Gold Rushes and Mining 
Camps of the Early American West” had 
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sold over 5,000 copies since its publication 
May 1 by Caxton’s of Caldwell. 

He had been reported in good health and 
spirits and in a letter received Tuesday by 
Caxton’s he had said some 3,000 words had 
been completed on his new book, “The West- 
ern United States, the World’s Greatest 
Physical Wonderland.” He and his wife had 
planned to go East in the fall gathering 
material and photographs in libraries in New 
York and Washington. He also had started, 
two weeks ago, his autobiography, and at the 
same time was revising an unpublished 
novel. 

TAUGHT AT HOME 

Born March 31, 1895, in Annis, Idaho, to 
Mormon pioneers, Temperance Thornton and 
Joseph Oliver Fisher, the author received his 
first education from his mother who taught 
her three children in their remote mountain 
home. He left home at 16 to attend a distant 
high school, then attended the University of 
Utah and went on to a master’s degree at the 
University of Chicago in 1925 and to a Ph. D. 
(magna cum laude) at the University of 
Chicago. 

He taught at several universities including 
the University of Utah and New York Uni- 
versity, where he became a friend of Thomas 
Wolfe, but in 1931 he turned his back on 
cities and returned to the Rocky Mountains 
to devote full time to a writing career. 

He had first made his mark in 1928 with 
“Tollers of the Hills,” a serious novel of the 
Rocky Mountains and then in 1939 with the 
Harper prize of $10,000 for his chronicling of 
the Mormon saga in “Children of God.“ He 
had previously struggled through five un- 
published novels, earning critical acclaim 
but little money, and had directed the WPA 
Writer's Project in Idaho, authoring almost 
entirely by himself an Idaho Guide, Idaho 
Encyclopedia and Idaho Lore. 


BOOK A YEAR 


He had published on the average a book a 
year for over 35 years. 

In 1966, he was given the Wrangler trophy 
for the outstanding Western novel of 1965, 
“Mountain Man”. But he was best-known 
among other writers for his massive Testa- 
ment of Man,” a series of back-through-his- 
tory novels about mankind. 

An unusually energetic writer, he wrote 
several kinds of novels, as well as short 
stories, poetry, non-fiction, a handbook for 
writers of fiction, many essays and for many 
years a controversial weekly newspaper 
column. 

In the biograph, “Vardis Fisher” by Joseph 
Flora, he was called, “A pioneer in producing 
lasting literature for the Far West . . also 
pioneering in . . . one of the most ambitious 
of modern literary undertakings to show the 
past in the present by tracing the develop- 
ment of man’s religious conscience through- 
out the ages. 


CALLED REMARKABLE 


He was described in 1963 by Clark Kinnaird 
of King Features Syndicate as “one of the 
most remarkable of American authors.“ 

Sen. Frank Church’s statement on his 
death said Fisher was “not only Idaho’s 
foremost literary figure but an individualist 
in the best traditions of the Old West. We 
have lost a citizen of rare distinction and 
discernment.” 

Other survivors include a sister, Mrs. Viola 
Irene Mead of Boise; and three sons by pre- 
vious marriages, Thornton Roberts Fisher, 
a research physicist at Stanford University, 
and Grant Fisher, of San Jose, Calif., and 
Wayne Fisher of Oregon. 


From the Caldwell News-Tribune, July 12, 
1968] 
He AWAKENED IDAHOANS 
Vardis Fisher could wake you up. 
He woke up a good many people. Most of 


them didn’t like being awakened, but this 
didn't bother the Idaho writer in the least. 
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Vardis Fisher, who died unexpectedly Tues- 
day night, awakened Idahoans to their heri- 
tage. He awakened the rest of the United 
States to his fabulous West. 

And he awakened the intellectual sluggard 
to truth and reason. 

The late and great writer was controversial 
to the core. It is our opinion that he never 
was quite sure exactly why he should be 
considered controversial when all he was 
doing was telling it like it is. ; 

He had a vast appreciation for thinking 
and hard work, a combination that saw him 
through 73 years of productive living. Fisher 
didn't demand agreement, but he wasn't 
slow to react sharply to opposition offered on 
a platter of emotion. 

His contribution to the knowledge of man; 
to the enjoyment of the reader will be better 
assayed than we are capable of, but we feel 
completely qualified to say without reserva- 
tion that Vardis Fisher, over and above his 
intellectually stimulating abilities as an au- 
thor, told a good story. 

His death is Idaho’s loss—particularly 
Idaho's loss. He loved the state, and many in 
the state loved him. Many were violently op- 
posed to him, too. But that's the way it is 
with men of action. 

An internationally famous writer of great 
versatility is dead, but his works live on. We 
have little doubt that they will grow in sta- 
ture, and that the legend of Vardis Fisher, 
already extensive, will become an Idaho heri- 
tage-—Pete Hackworth. 


From the Twin Falls Times News, July 
16-17, 1968) 


Varvis FISHER 


Vardis Fisher, during his 73 years of life, 
was a controversial person who, through the 
magic of his pen, managed to leave some- 
thing behind him that will be enjoyed by 
generations to come. His loss is being felt 
throughout the academic and literary world. 

Mr. Fisher was a dynamic person with not 
only a great knowledge but a great gift to 
express himself in words, 

It was only this spring that he finished 
one of his greatest works, “Gold Rushes and 
Mining Camps of the Early American West.” 

And at the time of his death he was work- 
ing on another such book. His works range 
from fiction to historical pieces requiring pa- 
tience and a tremendous amount of research. 

Mr. Fisher was a big man in a field where 
big names are common. It was once said of 
him that if he had limited himself, he could 
have been as great as Ernest Hemingway or 
John Steinbeck. 

But Mr. Fisher, a holder of a PhD degree, 
was not a man to limit himself in scope. His 
quest for knowledge and his desire to share 
that knowledge with the world continued far 
past an age that sees most people resting. 

Mr. Fisher probably was more widely read 
in Europe than in America, and in Idaho 
many had never heard of Vardis Fisher until 
his death last week. 

But his name in the halls of literary fame 
has been established. Especially with his 
latest book, which should be required read- 
ing in every high school in the state. 

Mr. Fisher will be missed. 


[From the Lewiston (Idaho) 
Tribune, July 11, 1968] 
THE Loss OF A LITERARY LUMINARY 

Vardis Fisher, celebrated in the literary 
world as a prolific author of great substance, 
but not well known in his native state of 
Idaho, died Tuesday at 73. 

Fisher was one of Idaho’s most accom- 
plished and least appreciated citizens, In the 
literary world, he was known for The Testa- 
ment of Man series, including 12 full-length 
books, The Vridar Hunter Tetralogy, 10 in- 
dividual novels, five non-fiction books and a 
volume of short stories. Many of them have 
attracted critical acclaim and world-wide 
readership. 


Morning 
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In Idaho, Fisher may have been better 
known as an acidic columnist, roasting poli- 
ticians weekly in the style of an old-time 
Populist. 

In addition to his significant work as an 
author and his relatively insignificant but 
entertaining work as a columnist, Fisher will 
be remembered in this state for the Idaho 
Guide, a reference book on Idaho history and 
a geography published during the depres- 
sion as a federal writers project program with 
Fisher as it director. Out of the boondocks 
of Idaho came what was generally 
as one of the best efforts of those federal work 
programs for writers. 

Fisher won the praise of major literary 
critics, but during his lifetime he failed to 
earn broad acclaim among those who mat- 
tered most—his fellow Idahoans. Under- 
standably, it rankled him, and he made no 
secret of it. He told a reporter from the 
Twin Falls Times-News earlier this year that 
if it hadn’t been for Mrs. Betty Penson, 
women's editor of the Idaho Daily States- 
man at Boise, Nancy Stringfellow of the 
Boise Bookstore and Sallie Turner, manager 
of a Twin Falls bookstore, “no one in Idaho 
would know who I was.” Those three Fisher 
partisans stubbornly persisted in advancing 
his books and his reputation in this state, 
but with no great amount of success, 

There is reason to believe, however, that 
succeeding generations in this state will pay 
better attention, that Idahoans will one day 
boast that Fisher lived and worked here, as 
they now recall in the same fashion Ernest 
Hemingway, who was only a sporadic visitor 
to Idaho and for whom the state deserves 
little credit. Vardis Fisher was home grown. 
He was born at Annis on March 31, 1895, 
took his early schooling here and did most 
of his writing in this state. 

Acceptance of his work, here and else- 
where, is certain to grow. His writing will be 
remembered after his death, even if he was 
not accorded celebrity status during his life- 
time. And, after all, what more can an au- 
thor ask than to know, as surely he must 
have, that his contribution to literature is 
more durable than his mortal presence?— 
B. H. 


From the Idaho Dally Statesman, 
July 13, 1968 


FisHer’s Worx WII I. Live ON 


He will be missed, sorely missed. And he 
will be remembered not only by those who 
were able to see him for the literary giant 
he was, and by his critics whose vision so 
often stopped short of four-letter words and 
universal wonderings, but he will be remem- 
bered by the yet unlettered or unborn stu- 
dents who someday will be following into 
his valleys of vision. 

The death of Vardis Fisher robbed the 
American West, the nation, the literary 
world and even mankind, whose most ruth- 
less prober he was. But let none forget he 
also enriched us, more than any other Idaho- 
born writer. 

His work commanded the attention of the 
literary world, but if he stood less tall at 
home in earlier years, as the literary world 
would have expected, this was not true in 
the later years, a reversal only partly due to 
the writer, himself, for his work had made 
an important place for itself since his first 
novel in 1928. 

Few realized he was his own most ruthless 
critic. And he, perhaps most of all, realized 
he often wrote before his time. 

He was not fit for mediocre times nor me- 
diocre readers. 

The title he gave his major work, “The 
Testament of Man,” tells both his purpose 
and his magnificent achievement. 

What stories he told, with his unique power 
as an interpreter, in his scholarly, eminently 
readable volumes. His gifts were many. 

What made him the writer that he was? 

Extraordinary talent? Sheer devotion to his 
work? Unusual intelligence and iron self- 
discipline? 
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All these, surely, and many more. There 

was a critical quality built right into the 
focus of his writer’s eye. And there was also 
a rare elusive quality that defies labelling and 
analysis. 
Many thoughts have been expressed by 
Idahoans in the last few days since his death 
Tuesday night, most of them betraying a re- 
luctance to accept the cessation of literary 
wealth that poured so long from a seemingly 
inexhaustible Vardis Fisher. 

Others mourn his “knife.” Said Louis Atte- 
bery, head of the College of Idaho English 
Department: “Now that he is gone, we can 
only wonder where we shall find our punc- 
turer of political windbags, our passionate 
judge of parties and churches.” 

Let the rest of us not mourn, The departure 
has been only physical, for his name and his 
work will live on to influence many genera- 
tions. 

Let the rest of us be glad for what he left 
us. This is Idaho’s gold today. 


Is THIS WHAT OEO IS FOR? 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, two things 
that are of concern to all of us are: 

First, what is done with the people's 
money, the money they appropriate 
through us for various Federal under- 
takings; and 

Second, what we might call official 
hate, the doctrinal or organized hatred 
of races, religions, and nationalities 
taught by certain movements and groups. 
Hitler taught us the danger of this. 

In the course of its inquiry into sub- 
versive influences in riotings, looting, 
and burning, the Committee on Un- 
American Activities has run into some 
disturbing facts about what has been 
done, in some cases, with the peoples’ 
money through OEO. It discovered that 
there have been instances where it has 
actually been used to promote racial 
hatred and violence. 

On June 19 of this year, the committee 
received testimony on the other subject 
I have mentioned—official or doctrinal 
hatred. Two rabbis testified at length on 
Soviet and Communist persecution of 
Judaism. 

Yesterday I received from one of these 
witnesses, Rabbi Meir Kahane, an editor 
of the Jewish Press which is published in 
New York City, a statement containing 
further disturbing evidence of how the 
peoples’ money has been used to pro- 
mote subversion, violence, and racial 
hatred. 

Under unanimous consent I place 
Rabbi Kahane’s statement in the Recorp 
at this point: 

STATEMENT OF RABBI MEIR KAHANE RE 

INCIDENTS JULY 28, 1968 

An incredible example of the takover of 
@ poverty program and agency has been un- 
covered in Brooklyn, N.Y. At 2727 Mermaid 
Avenue, in the Coney Island section of the 
borough (an area that was, incidentally, 
rocked by rioting recently), there stands a 
storefront with a large ny “Coney Island 


A subsequent check revealed that the above 
named agency claimed to have moved from 
that address and had not removed its sign. 
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Instead, these premises were now occupied 
by the Coney Island Neighborhood Program, 
an Office of Economic Opportunity funded 
project. 

Acting on information received, I went 
down with another Jewish Press editorial 
staff member, Mr. Arnold Fine, and found 
the following things: 

Inside the store, in the most prominent 
places available were huge photos of Ho Chi 
Minh, North Vietnam dictator; H. Rap 
Brown, incendiary SNCC racist leader, and 
the late Malcolm X, former Muslim racist. 

In the windows itself were anti-war car- 
toons including one that showed a white 
recruiting sergeant telling a black volunteer: 
“Sign here for Vietnam—stupid.” 

Mr. Fine and myself began notes 
when we were surrounded by six blacks, two 
of whom were wearing buttons with the 
green, red and black colors of the Black 
nationalist movement. 

We were shouted at and warned to leave. 
When I stated my purpose and showed my 
press card I was confronted by a man who 
waved a card bearing the clear notation of 
the Office of the Mayor of New York. 

This man made no attempt to prevent the 
pushing and shoving that followed. The 
crowd began to get larger and when I again 
stated that I had come down to find out 
about the photographs, I was told: 

“They're our heroes.” 

Another person made reference to a picture 
of Hitler (“How would you like us to put up 
a picture of Hitler”) and still a third advised 
me to investigate the local Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association. 

During this whole period of time, not a 
policeman was to be seen despite the fact 
that the block had been the heart of the 
riots the previous three nights and the Mayor 
was in the area. This absence of police un- 
doubtedly supports the widely felt belief that 
the Mayor had told them to ‘cool it.’ 

I might also add that the previous night 
had seen a molotov cocktail thrown into the 
Jewish Press by a Negro man who had, 
allegedly, attempted to do the same thing on 
two other occasions. There were 4 persons 
arrested for this. 

The Jewish Press has been an outspoken, 
vigorous opponent of the Black Nazi and Left 
movements in the United States and it is 
not surprising that these groups should wish 
to silence it. 

The incredible takeover by Black Nazis and 
leftists of a New York City poverty program 
and the virtual unimpeded looting that went 
on in the same area may be laid directly to 
the permissive attitude of John Lindsay and 
his ideological partners. 


SPACE SYMPOSIUM 
HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on July 
15, 1968, I had the very great pleasure 
of attending and actively participating 
in a space symposium, sponsored by the 
American Astronautical Society, in Den- 
ver, Colo. Many worthwhile contribu- 
tions were made at that symposium, but 
far and away the most oustanding ad- 
dress of the day was that of NASA’s Ad- 
ministrator, James E. Webb. So that it 
will receive the wide readership which it 
deserves, I ask unanimous consent that 
the speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Racorp, 
as follows: 
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SPACE PROJECTIONS FROM THE Rocky MOUN- 
TAIN REGION 


(Address by James E. Webb, Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, American Astronautical Society 
Symposium, Denver, Colo., July 15, 1968) 


Mr, Chairman, Senator Allott, Governor 
Love, Governor Hathaway, Governor Williams, 
Mayor Currigan, Distinguished Guests, 
Friends. 

It is a great pleasure to be in Denver and 
to see so many friends from industry and the 
universities in the Rocky Mountain area who 
have been working with us in NASA in the 
advancement of research and development 
in aeronautics and space. I must confess that 
I feel a little like “this is where I came in”. 
Just about 30 years ago I was here at the 
Brown Palace with many leaders in aviation 
like Jimmy Doolittle, Tom Morgan, Casey 
Jones, Roscoe Turner, John Victory and Bill 
Enyart, trying to find ways to get the coun- 
try to move faster in aviation. World War II 
was approaching. The occasion was the An- 
nual meeting of the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation. Just as in aviation 30 years ago 
private citizens and public officials had to 
work together to build centers of power for 
good governmental decisions, but outside the 
formal institutions of government, so must 
we today in both aeronautics and space, So 
again we meet at the Brown Palace as mem- 
bers of the American Astronautical Society. 

In 1961, when the Twentieth American As- 
sembly met at Columbia University’s Arden 
House on the subject of outer space Dr. 
Henry Wriston, the American Assembly's 
President, called that Assembly a “Non-parti- 
san venture in space education”. The As- 
sembly’s report gave strong support to “the 
national space program as an intrinsically 
valid enterprise” and stated: “Space tech- 
nology promises to bring about revolutionary 
changes in man’s life on earth”. 

In 1961 the American Assembly 
that at the start of the space age the United 
States did not have the organizational and 
management capabilities or the disciplinary 
and technical capabilities required for suc- 
cess. Large efforts in science, in technology 
and in their application and use were needed. 

Today, as we meet in Denver in 1968 the 
work of the Twentieth American Assembly is 
being brought up to date in this just-issued 
volume: Outer Space, Prospects for Man and 
Society—Revised Edition. This meeting in 
Denver and this revised report come at a time 
when the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) has passed the peak 
of its first decade of effort. A research and 
development work force that totaled over 
400,000 men and women was built up and 
used to apply our large accumulation of aero- 
nautical knowledge to space work, to expand 
vastly our base of space competence, and then 
to feed back much of the resulting know-how 
into aeronautics. One-fourth of this work 
force has already been disbanded as projects 
such as Ranger, Lunar Orbiter, Surveyor, 
Mercury and Gemini were completed. A 
group of 10,000 men and women—scientists, 
engineers, teachers, and students have been 
oriented toward space science and engineer- 
ing, and most of these are currently at work 
under NASA funding at about 200 univer- 
sities. The Department of Defense has de- 
veloped and operates its own satellite com- 
munications and other space systems. Our 
leaders can now call on a well-established and 
versatile national capability in aeronautical 
and space-related science, engineering and 
administration and expect their questions to 
be answered. We now can point to the pro- 
found influence that our space efforts have 
had on the geosciences, are having on astron- 
omy, and are beginning to have on the life 
sciences, 

Ten years ago, we were looking forward 
hopefully to space applications in meteor- 
ology; communications, navigation, and 
geodesy. Today, there are satellite systems 
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and their earth-based components in opera- 
tion for all of those areas, while still other 
possibilities are becoming apparent, for exam- 
ple, in earth-resource surveys or world-wide 
data collection and dissemination. 

Dr. Homer Newell, NASA Associate Ad- 
ministrator, has expressed our position in 
these words: 

“In science we are well on our way toward 
establishing the basis for investigating major 
areas of natural phenomena that characterize 
the universe in the places in space where 
measurements can best be made with a power 
and an intensity hitherto unavailable to 
the researcher. A new generation of research- 
ers who, during their formative years, 
watched the Space Age unfold are entering 
the scene, They are caught up in the excite- 
ment that space represents. They will un- 
doubtedly bring their enthusiasm to bear not 
only upon space, but also upon the great 
challenges of today here on our planet earth, 
such as the problems of oceanography, earth 
resources, the cities, transportation, popula- 
tion, pollution, and food. They are likely to 
oppose efforts to delay or sidestep any of these 
challenges.” 

This new generation of researchers is read- 
ing and studying volumes like this: “Social 
Indicators” the second in a series prepared 
by the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences under a NASA grant. In this series 
Raymond Bauer and his colleagues examine 
the impact of the space program on Ameri- 
can Society in a time dominated by rapid 
technological change. They examine in depth 
the need to anticipate the effects of that im- 
pact. The new generation senses that as the 
space program changes, so will its impacts 
change, and that the need to anticipate 
them remains important. 

Continuing with Dr. Newell’s words: 

“Ten years ago, the atmosphere, the oceans, 
and space were more often thought of as 
separate rather than as closely related media. 
‘Today, these three are beginning to be viewed 
as an inseparable continuum open to human 
activity, engendering a broader and more co- 
hesive view of our natural environment, and 
forcing a reassessment of the dimensions of 
our political environment.” 

Because we meet in Colorado, and for many 
other reasons, I am especially glad that Sena- 
tor Gordon Allott could be here to give us 
his views. As an outstanding senior member 
of Congress, he has devoted careful, detailed 
and constructive consideration and leader- 
ship to the problems and potentialities of the 
nation’s aeronautical and space programs. We 
in NASA have high respect for his perception, 
his judgment and fairness. We appreciate the 
large investment of his time he puts into the 
Congressional review of our program. 

It has also been valuable on Saturday and 
yesterday to have the opportunity to meet 
with Chancellor Mitchell of the University of 
Denver, President Morgan of Colorado State 
University, President Childs of the Colorado 
School of Mines, President Carlson of Wyo- 
ming University and other university officials. 
Here in Colorado, NASA has been working 
closely with the University of Colorado, the 
University of Denver and with Colorado State 
University in a wide range of multi-discipli- 
nary efforts for a number of years. The Uni- 
versity of Denver has shown outstanding 
leadership in providing a focus for bringing 
together in fruitful collaboration the efforts 
of industry and academic institutions in the 
area of the advancement of science and tech- 
nology generally and in the understanding 
of their applications and meaning for the 
broader problems of our society. 

To speak of Denver in aerospace matters 
is to speak of Martin Marietta, a great com- 
pany that gave the United States the Titan 
Booster. Not only has Titan contributed 
greatly to National security but it flew 20 
astronauts in 20 months and they all came 
back safe and sound. Ball Brothers and other 
Rocky Mountain companies have also made 
important research advances, To be in Colo- 
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rado is also to be reminded of that great 
organization, the United States Air Force. 
While we all know that the Air Force Acad- 
emy at Colorado Springs is the mainstay of 
Air Force education, we also know that the 
Headquarters of the North American Air De- 
fense Command at Cheyenne Mountain is a 
mainstay of our national security. We must 
also recognize that Colorado is the home of 
the Environmental Science Services Admin- 
istration and the National Center for At- 
mospheric Research. We will hear more of 
these institutions through papers given at 
this Symposium. 

Accompanying me here today is Mr. James 
Beggs, who has recently assumed the duties 
of Associate Administrator for Advanced Re- 
search and Technology at NASA and Mr. 
Frank Smith, Assistant Administrator for 
University Affairs. I am sure that many of 
you have known Mr. Beggs through his work 
as Vice President of the Westinghouse De- 
fense and Space Center, but this may be 
your first opportunity to meet him in his 
capacity as the man we look to in NASA to 
take the leadership in the planning and 
execution of our work in advanced research 
and technology. You also have known Frank 
Smith as a leading engineer and adminis- 
trator at our Langley Laboratory and as the 
Director of our 1965 Future Programs Task 
Force, In the months ahead when we will 
be fiying fewer missions we will be giving 
our most careful consideration to the re- 
search and development efforts needed to 
provide the concepts, components, and sys- 
tems that must be built for the future. The 
work of our office of OART under Mr. Beggs 
and of University Affairs under Mr. Smith 
thus assume special importance. At the very 
heart of the process of technological advance 
is assurance that research on components, 
materials and techniques which is focused 
on the areas of greatest need and promise 
is not unduly constrained by specific and 
item system requirements. This is a fleld 
and a national necessity on which the in- 
dustrial and academic institutions of the 
Rocky Mountain Region might well focus 
as that in which they can perhaps make 
their greatest contribution in the years im- 
mediately ahead, Mr. Beggs and Mr. Smith 
are prepared to work with you in this, 

As this American Astronautical Society 
symposium begins its consideration of the 
future course of the space program and those 
elements of greatest interest to the Rocky 
Mountain Region, it may be well to review 
some of the elements of the general situa- 
tion today as it affects aeronautics and space. 

These are uncertain and unusual times, 
not only for the space program and for our 
work in aeronautics but for almost every 
other important national activity. 

The war in Vietnam, the peace talks in 
Paris, the problems faced by our cities, the 
economic problems of inflation, of balance 
of payments, and the uncertainties of an 
election year—taken together and inter- 
acting—place us all in a position from which 
it is most difficult to chart a clear and cer- 
tain course for the future. Almost every im- 
portant national and regional enterprise is 
proceeding through a series of adjustments 
and readjustments as our economic, political 
and social systems move to resolve the prob- 
lems with which we are faced. And most 
local enterprises cannot make plans inde- 
pendent of national and regional conditions, 

In NASA’s aeronautics and space activities 
adjustments to the needs of these times 
have taken the form of sharp reductions in 
our programs and budget. We are conducting 
the tests and flying out the missions started 
in the build-up period since 1961 but are 
not starting new ones, with a very few ex- 
ceptions. It is already clear, as I have testi- 
fied in Congress, that with the budget levels 
we now face for FY 1969, production of the 
Saturn IB will have to be terminated and 
that a significant gap in the production of 
Saturn V will almost certainly be required. 
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It may even be necessary to terminate 
Saturn V production. I have also testified 
that it is doubtful that we will be able to 
proceed with the development of a flight- 
qualified nuclear rocket engine. We are doing 
all we can to avoid terminating completely 
such important activities as the unmanned 
planetary exploration program, but it is not 
likely that we will be able to proceed with 
the Titan/Mars 1973 missions. 

We do expect to carry our one flight of 
the Saturn I Workshop but on a delayed 
time-table. For a number of years to come, 
missions to use the manned space flight 
capabilities developed in the Apollo pro- 
gram will be very limited and Apollo space- 
craft production will be curtailed. In aero- 
nautics, the X-15 and B-70 experimental 
test flights will be terminated, and a number 
of development projects in short and vertical 
take-off; supersonic and hypersonic fields 
will be phased down to an experimental 
engineering status. 

These reductions to a budget which has 
already been sharply reduced will have many 
very serious effects on the U.S. position in 
aeronautics and in space. They are only the 
most recent in a series of cutbacks and in 
effect, constitute something like final ratifi- 
cation of a decision that has been in the mak- 
ing since 1966, the decision that the United 
States will not, at this time, take the steps 
necessary to continue the advances of recent 
years. By the end of FY 1969, the work force 
on NASA projects will be down to just over 
200,000, a level % that of 3 years ago. As you 
know, these are not government employees— 
over 90% of them are in industrial plants 
and laboratories, so that effects will be widely 
felt. The totality of the problems our nation 
faces reaches far beyond NASA. As responsible 
government officials, we in NASA accept the 
result of our nation’s decision-making proc- 
esses. We must now direct our leadership and 
our managerial abilities toward the successful 
run-out of the programs approved in past 
years and now nearing completion. We must 
at the same time adjust our organization, 
programs, contracts, university grants, and 
facilities to meet the reductions that have 
been decided on, and in the process, do all we 
can to lay a sound foundation for the future. 

While no one should minimize the serious 
consequences that will flow from the deci- 
sions that have been made, it is also im- 
portant as we assess our situation that we 
recognize a number of significant elements 
of strength. 

One element of strength is that the events 
of the past few months, while they have not 
led to levels of support needed in aeronau- 
tics and space, have nevertheless shown that 
there does exist a strong continuing core of 
important support for research and devel- 
opment in both these fields. 

Another element of strength is that the 
U.S. can now count on a facilities base in the 
NASA complex valued at over four billion 
dollars and a know-how in industry and a 
competence in science that can be put to 
work again when the time comes, We now 
have a management competence in large scale 
space development that can restore these 
assets to operational status with a high de- 
gree of efficiency. 

In the Executive Branch, the NASA budget 
that was approved for FY 1969, while reduced 
below previous years, provided support for 
the essential features of a strong and con- 
tinuing program. The amount was $4,370,000. 
The President, in submitting this budget 
made it clear, as he had when he agreed to 
the FY 1968 reductions made by the House 
Appropriations Committee last year that he 
was doing so reluctantly, that he still be- 
lieved strongly in the need for a more vig- 
orous program in aeronautics and space, and 
that his actions were based entirely on the 
over-riding financial necessities related to 
passage of the tax bill and to efforts to con- 
trol inflation. 
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In the Legislative Branch, the Senate will 
consider our FY 1969 budget this week. Re- 
ductions of $362 million have already been 
made and the President has accepted these, 
as he did those of FY 1968. These actions 
bring NASA down to the $4 billion level. At 
this point there seems to be resistance to 
further reductions and a feeling that we 
should be permitted to move ahead with as 
effective a program as possible at this $4 
billion level. I believe that this view will pre- 
vail as Congress takes the final major actions 
on our budget this year. 

When one considers the whole array. of 
problems now facing the Congress and the 
nation, and the fact that all national pro- 
grams, needs, and priorities are being ad- 
justed, I think it is significant that the Con- 
gress is standing firm at the $4 billion level 
for the NASA 1969 budget. I think it shows 
a recognition of the necessity for the country 
to stay in business in aeronautics and space 
research, Senator Allott may have more to 
say on this. 

Among thoughtful people in the country 
at large, I do not find that public support for 
the space program is declining. Rather we 
are in a period in which many have been 
forced by events to focus on other serious 
needs and problems to a greater degree than 
in the past. The problems of how we stand 
in the world, including our position in 
Southeast Asia, and the problems faced by 
our cities, have been with us for many years; 
but it was not until these approached or 
passed major points of crisis that there was 
@ general recognition that they demand 
major commitments of resources and atten- 
tion on a continuous basis over a long period 
of years. We in space have seen the same 
thing happen with Sputnik and with 
Gagarin. This phenomenon has been called 
“government by crisis”, The result is that 
many people who in the years following 1961 
ascribed to the space program a separate, 
special, top priority status are now realizing, 
as the national leadership in the space pro- 
gram. has understood all along, that the 
space program must be regarded as only one 
of a number of essential activities of high 
priority to which the country must devote 
substantial resources. In my opinion, what 
may appear to some to be a decline in pub- 
lic support for the space program is not a 
changed attitude, but is a reflection of a new 
awareness of other high priority problems 
and requirements. This may well lead on to 
the recognition that many of the other 
newly-seen problems can only be approached 
and actions to solve them taken within the 
framework of NASA’s experience with the 
organization of large scale scientific and en- 
gineering efforts. The investments made in 
NASA may well add greatly to the value of 
investments we will have to make in these 
other fields. 

Let me make it very clear that NASA is 
still very much in business, and it will stay 
in business. We are accepting the challenge 
of the time and will continue a hard-hitting, 
technically sound program aimed at the most 
important objectives of the future. At the 
same time that we are making the necessary 
internal adjustments, we will also make every 
effort to prepare for the longer term future. 

Perhaps, now we should take a look at 
some of the things we will be doing in the 
next twelve months. 

The Apollo program is moving forward 
toward the first manned flight, Apollo 7, this 
fall. We are confident that the vibration and 
other problems encountered on the second 
Saturn V test flight last spring will be solved 
and that we will be able to fly men on the 
third Saturn V. With success in these two 
flights, we will proceed down the home 
stretch toward the end of the decade with a 
series of Saturn V flights that should enable 
us to attempt the first manned lunar land- 
ing mission by December of 1969. 

In space sciences, we anticipate exciting 
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additions to our knowledge of new elements 
and regions of the universe from the Radio 
Astronomy Explorer satellite launched on the 
4th of July, and also from the Orbiting As- 
tronomical Observatory to be launched this 
fall. In both cases we will be making for the 
first time extended astronomical observa- 
tions in regions of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum which cannot be effectively made from 
the earth, This is scientific exploration of the 
universe in a manner uniquely possible in 
the space program. It is man reaching out by 
means of rocketry to learn much that he has 
been unable to see, and measure, and use in 
all his past history. 

In our steady progress toward connecting 
such new knowledge to practical use, we will 
shortly be launching the Applications Tech- 
nology Satellite. Unlike its predecessors in 
this series, this satellite will be stabilized by 
gravity gradient devices. Like the others in 
this series, it will carry advanced experiments 
for improving communications, meteorologi- 
cal, and spacecraft technology. 

Last June, the Nimbus B meteorological 
satellite had to be destroyed because of a 
launch vehicle malfunction. This was a stern 
reminder of the small margin between fail- 
ure and success in the use of rockets. Be- 
cause of the importance of the experiments 
that were destroyed and because there would 
be a gap of almost two years in our advanced 
meteorological program we have decided to 
repeat the Nimbus B mission in the spring 
of 1969. 

In our continuing planetary program, we 
will be launching two fly-by missions to 
Mars in the first part of 1969. Hopefully, 
these will achieve the kind of success we had 
with Mariner IV in 1965 and give us valuable 
close-up looks at this planet. These 1969 
flights are now largely paid for and are the 
next steps in a program for the systematic 
exploration of the planets. Even at our re- 
duced levels, I believe we can follow the 
1969 missions with two orbiter missions in 
1971, but will probably have to postpone for 
another year the start of work on the two 
Titan-launched oribter and lander missions 
which we had hoped to fly in 1973. 

The examples I have cited will show that 
NASA will still be in business in FY 1969. 
But I am sure I do not have to emphasize 
that the missions we will be flying were ini- 
tiated three or more years ago. We are ap- 
proaching the end of our approved flight 
programs. The number of new projects 
started each year has sharply dwindled since 
1966 and we will soon see years go by when 
we will have the very few flights. We may 
see & gap of 2 years in our manned flight 
program after the landing on the moon, and 
a second gap, equally long, after the Saturn 
I Workshop. 

Perhaps the most fundamental decisions 
ahead lie in the field of large launch ve- 
hicles. Can we gap production of the Saturn 
V or will we have to terminate it? We and 
the DOD are looking carefully at the entire 
national launch vehicle program to make 
sure that both NASA and Defense essential 
needs can be met. This includes re-examina- 
tion of ways in which NASA can utilize the 
Titan III in both unmanned and manned 
programs of the future. We are also exam- 
ining all factors involved in the develop- 
ment of new and less costly launch vehicles. 
We will undoubtedly have to consider wheth- 
er large launch vehicles like the Saturn IB 
and the Saturn V have served their purpose 
and to take as a major task for the next 
period the development of a simpler and 
less costly launch vehicle for repetitive use. 
In these considerations we will have to bal- 
ance the funding requirements for spacecraft 
to fly on the large boosters we will have in 
storage against the initial cost of developing 
new launch vehicle systems that will be more 
economical in the long run. 

Most important of all, in this period we 
will have to establish as clearly as we can 
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the facts and assumptions on which our 
executive and legislative leaders can base 
decisions as to the future course the program 
should take. In each major area of both aero- 
nautics and space, I believe we must now 
think not in terms of commitments to par- 
ticular accomplishments by particular dates, 
but of so structuring our plans and pro- 
grams that we can make steady and sure 
progress toward important goals at rates 
that can be adjusted to the level of budg- 
etary support that can be provided. This is 
not the most economical approach; we could 
accomplish any specific goal more economi- 
cally if it were possible to have a commitment 
to support a specific objective and a specific 
schedule. But in the present national situa- 
tion it is not reasonable to expect commit- 
ments of this type. It is reasonable and es- 
sential that our total program receive con- 
tinuing support at an adequate level. And it 
is reasonable for the Congress and the public 
to expect us, with such support, to be able 
to plan and conduct an effective program 
over a period of years, and accomplish sig- 
nificant objectives. 

In a period of relatively low flight ac- 
tivity it is especially important that we 
continue a broad program of advanced re- 
search to provide the technology required 
to support the programs that will be re- 
quired to meet future national needs in 
aeronautics and space. I believe that there 
is a need to reconsider our national policies 
as they affect the research and educational 
activities of universities. As one aspect of 
this, the policy of recent years that uni- 
versity programs of agencies like NASA 
could be reduced in the expectation of 
equivalent or increased support from other 
sources has not yet yielded the needed re- 
sults. NASA’s programs with universities 
have been broad and varied in nature, and 
have in sum represented a series of impor- 
tant experiments in government-university 
and government-scientific community rela- 
tionships. I believe careful assessment of the 
results of these experiments will show the 
merit of continuing in the years ahead 
the important elements of this kind of broad 
program of interactions between the uni- 
versities and NASA, 

It is my hope that in the sessions to come 
this symposium will help us all place in 
perspective the necessary elements of fu- 
ture aeronautics and space research and de- 
velopment program. 

Let me emphasize our final thought. I do 
not regard the space program as competi- 
tive with other national needs or endeavors, 
The space program has important roles to 
play in the affairs of our nation. We in 
NASA in my view, have a dual responsibility. 
We must make clear and speak out strongly 
for the needs of the nation in aeronautics 
and space. We must also do all we can to 
take our share of the responsibility for the 
totality of the problems which our nation 
faces. 

These are difficult and challenging times. 
I want you to know that we in NASA will 
continue to give these problems our best 
efforts. 


REPORT ON THE 90TH CONGRESS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 
Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of each Congress, I summarize my legis- 
lative activities for the purpose of keep- 
ing my constituents advised of my vot- 


_ing record. As we will recess this second 


day of August 1968, and reconvene at a 
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latter date this fall, this report will not 
be a complete report for the second ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress. However, this 
report will cover most of the legislation 
that I am certain will be of interest to 
my constituents of the First Congression- 
al District of Montana. The report fol- 
lows: 
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BILLS SPONSORED OR COSPONSORED BY OLSEN 
WHICH HAVE BECOME LAW 

H.R. 5086 Amends Social Security Act to 
include prescribed drugs among items and 
services covered under medical insurance 
program for the aged. 

H. R. 8502 Increases the amount of 
monthly social security benefits, raises the 
wage base, provides cost-of-living increases, 
increases benefits payable to widows, elimi- 
nates retirement test, provides for contribu- 
tions to social security trust funds from 
general revenues, and otherwise extends and 
improves the old age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance system. 

H.R.3383 Reclassifles certain key posi- 
tions and increases salaries in the postal 
field service. 

H.R. 7345 Provides land value compensa- 
tion to the Salish and Kootenai Tribes. 

H.R. 10010 Provides additional free letter 
mail and air transportation mailing privi- 
leges for members of the U.S. Armed Serv- 
ices in danger zones. 

H.R. 2871 Establishes Redwood National 
Park in California. 

H.R. 14846 Regulates and restricts mail- 
ing of master keys for motor vehicle ignition 
switches, 

H.R. 7978 Represents the largest rate in- 
crease ever for “junk mail.” 

H. J. Res. 1863 Creating a Joint Committee 
to Investigate Crime. 

H. Con. Res. 705 Assists veterans of the 
Armed Forces who have served in Vietnam 
and other danger zones in obtaining suitable 
employment. 

BILLS SPONSORED OR COSPONSORED BY OLSEN 
WHICH HAVE PASSED THE HOUSE 


H. R. 18780 Provides for sale or exchange 
of isolated tracts of tribal lands on the 
Flathead Reservation. 

H.R. 16460 Amends the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963. 

BILLS SPONSORED OR CO-SPONSORED BY OLSEN 

NOW PENDING BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEES 

H.R. 2124 Authorizes appropriation of 
funds for construction, reconstruction and 
improvement of Alaska Highway. 

H.R. 2121 Amends Grain Standards Act to 
permit the inspection of certain grain on 
the basis of submitted samples. 

H.R. 12833 Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct the Jefferson-Whitehall 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project 
(Reichle Dam). 

H. R. 15695 Agriculture Bargaining Act of 
1968. 

H.R. 16547 Designates a portion of the Gal- 
latin National Forest as Spanish Peaks Wil- 
derness. 

H.R. 16548 Designates the lake formed by 
the waters impounded by Libby Dam as 
“Lake Koocanusa“. 

H.R. 15398 Amends National School Lunch 
Act to strengthen and expand food programs 
for children. 

H.R. 16939 Provides $6 Billion in federal 
assistance to secondary and elementary edu- 
cation, including teachers’ salaries, WITH- 
OUT federal control. 

H.R. 16584 Establishes a strategic reserve 
of agricultural products. 

H. R. 15799 Provides a fair and random sys- 
tem for the military draft, provides fair 
and equal deferment policies, and authori- 
ties an investigation of the feasibility of a 
volunteer army. 
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H.R. 16329 Provides for the regulation of 
political activities of public employees. (Re- 
vises the Hatch Act.) 

H.R. 16524 To provide for the appointment 
of postmasters on a merit system. (Removes 
appointments from politics) . 

H.R. 16811 To permit a State to increase 
the mileage of its Federal-aid primary system 
when provision is made for the completion 
and maintenance of 75 percentum thereof. 

HR. 16910 To amend the Flood Control 
Act of 1950 relating to Libby Dam, Montana. 
(Railroad workers mileage adjustment bill). 

H.R. 17413 To authorize the addition of 
certain Federal reclamation projects in the 
Pacific Northwest to participate in assistance 
from the Federal Columbia River power sys- 
tem, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 17723. To amend the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964, as amended, for the purposes of 
authorizing appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1969, June 30, 1970, 
June 30, 1971, and June 30, 1972, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 17748. To authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to set standards to assure safe and 
healthful working conditions for working 
men and women, to assist and encourage the 
States to participate in efforts to assure such 
working conditions; to provide for research, 
information, education, and training in the 
field of occupational safety and health; and 
for other p \. 

H.R. 18767. To require Congressional ap- 
proval before a license may be granted for 
the construction of any facility for the com- 
mercial generation of electricity from nu- 
clear energy. 

H.R. 18846. To license the export of soft- 
wood logs from Federal lands. (Particularly 
seeks to restrict sale of logs to Japanese 
mills). 

H.R. 18897. To amend title 5, United States 
Code, to facilitate the collection of statistics 
with respect to the incidence of crime and 
to provide for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Crime Statistics Center, and for other 
purposes. 


MAJOR “SCOOPS” NOT ENOUGH 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, from 
time to time, I have had occasion to 
recommend to the Senate various arti- 
cles written by Mr. Edward Hunter, the 
editor and publisher of Tactics maga- 
zine. Mr. Hunter has a unique approach 
to journalism in that he is not only in- 
terested in uncovering stories which 
have been ignored by the press general- 
ly, but also in that he analyzes the rea- 
sons why these stories have been ignored. 
Mr. Hunter has been a special consul- 
tant to various committees of Congress 
as an acknowledged expert in propagan- 
da warfare, and he has an unusually 
sensitive approach and understanding of 
these matters. 

In the current issue of Tactics, Mr. 
Hunter discusses the case of the colum- 
nist. Paul Scott. Mr. Scott needs no in- 
troduction, since for years his columns 
have appeared regularly in the pages of 
over 175 newspapers. He is one of the 
hardest working columnists I know, in 
a field where hard work is the indispen- 
sable minimum. His dogged approach to 
searching out news and the news behind 
the news has paid off in his career, for 
he has published many major scoops on 
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some of the most important events in 
current history. However, it seems that 
he has been too persistent, too honest, 
and too courageous in his exposures, Aft- 
er a change of ownership, his syndicate 
apparently decided that Mr. Scott’s best 
accomplishments were not needed. First 
they tried to censor significant items. 
Then, after more than a decade of his 
being in the first rank of Washington 
newspapermen, his column was dropped. 

Not surprisingly, however, Mr. Scott is 
now syndicating his own work and is at- 
tracting an unusual amount of interest 
and support. The story of his career and 
his current situation is discussed by Ed- 
ward Hunter in the June 20 issue of Tac- 
tics, and I recommend it to all my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, entitled “Major 
‘Scoops’ Not Enough,” be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXPERIENCE OF A COURAGEOUS COLUMNIST: 
Masor “Scoops” Nor ENOUGH 


Paul Scott, as a columnist, successfully 
broke through the hush-hush on Moscow's 
creation of a nuclear arsenal against the 
United States in Cuba. He was first to dis- 
close the red bugging of our Moscow em- 
bassy. These are but two of an electrifying 
number of old-fashioned newspaper “scoops” 
he put into the column, that appeared in 
more than 175 papers around the country. 

One might expect, therefore, that he has 
been the recipient of a roomful of awards 
and an upward spiraling income, The oppo- 
site is the case. He has been dropped by his 
syndicate. He now is writing the column, 
distributing it, too, with his wife as secre- 
tary, while she handles five children, includ- 
ing a daughter about to marry. The column 
now appears under his own name alone, 

This upside-down state of affairs makes 
this case study of Paul Scott, an indomitable 
newshawk and a pithy writer, an appropriate 
subject for TACTICS. Why does Paul Scott’s 
column not appear in one of the major New 
York or Washington newspapers, for ex- 
ample? Surely he has all the professional 
qualifications. The reason is simple. He is 
digging out important news at a time when 
the communists are engaged in a conspiracy 
to destroy the United States, and his jour- 
nalistic ethics does not allow him to go 
along with the current hush-hush on it in 
most of the press. Some day, maybe, a psy- 
chiatrist will analyze this situation. 


HIS ROLE IN THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS 


The book, “The Missile Crisis,” by Eli Abel, 
NBC correspondent then covering the State 
Department, says the President told press 
secretary Pierre Salinger “to say there was 
‘nothing to” rumors “about troop move- 
ments in the direction of Florida. . The 
Pentagon, fending off queries later in the day 
about a published report by Paul Scott and 
Robert S. Allen about missiles in Cuba, took 
the occasion to issue a two-in-one denial, It 
said the government had ‘no information in- 
dictating the presence of offensive weapons 
in Cuba,’ adding that no alert had been 
ordered or ‘any emergency measures’ set in 
motion against Cuba. The alert, in fact, had 
just been ordered.” 

Actually, this contained three falsehoods, 
not two. The third was subtle, in line with 
Defense Secretary McNamara’s unilateral dis- 
armament intrigue. The Administration 
merely applied the term, defensive,“ to the 
communist missiles, and on this misleading 
basis, told the same lie to the American peo- 
ple as Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko had 
told John F. Kennedy. This policy of cover- 
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ing up for the Soviet Union continues to this 
day, now extended to the Kremlin's strategy 
for a nuclear attack against the United States 
from submarines that can come up closer to 
their targets than is Red Cuba. Such news 
exploits as Paul Scott's could save the United 
States. 

The book, “With Kennedy,” by Pierre 
Salinger, more picturesquely reports (pages 
250 to 252): “It was dark and a light rain 
was falling when Air Force One landed at 
O’Hare International Airport in Chicago. De- 
spite his successes of the day—and it was vital 
that he increase his Congressional majorities 
in the approaching election—JFK was gloomy 
as we drove from O’Hare to our hotel, the 
Sheraton-Blackstone. An anti-Castro picket 
in front of the hotel, carrying a sign, ‘Less 
Profile—More Courage,’ did nothing to im- 
prove his mood. 

STATE DEPARTMENT GOT TIP ON SCOTT'S STORY 

“I wasn’t in my suite more than a minute 
before I had a call from Washington. It was 
Richard Phillips, second in command to Bob 
Manning in the State Department Public Af- 
fairs Bureau. He said the President should be 
told that Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott were 
soon to go out with a story that we were pre~ 
paring to invade Cuba.“ The President, when 
informed, instructed Kenneth P. O'Donnell, 
an assistant, Lou call McNamara and tell 
him to straighten out Allen and Scott.” 

O'Donnell told Salinger later, The Presi- 
dent may have to develop a cold somewhere 
along the line tomorrow. If he does, we'll can- 
cel out the rest of the trip and head back to 
Washington.” The President simplified (page 
252) Salinger’s task by improvising a medical 
pulletin. “He took out a piece of Sheraton- 
Blackstone stationery and wrote: ‘99.2 de- 

temperature. Upper respiratory infec- 
tion. Doctor says he should return to Wash- 
ington.’ ” 

- Thus glibly was the American nation news- 
managed successfully to vote a desired way 
and for the secret deal by which we promised, 
treaty-like, to prevent outside attack upon 
Castro. This was particularly callous because 
not long before, President Kennedy had rode 
a white auto, like a white charger, into a 
stadium in Florida where he promised to 
hand the flag of a liberated Cuba to its free- 
dom fighters who had been so pathetically 
defeated at the Bay of Pigs. 

Scott’s breakthrough that sent Kennedy 
scurrying back to the White House had his- 
toric importance to us that hardly can be 
doubted. The building of the Berlin Wall 
could have been prevented, we now know, if 
our press had forced Kennedy to act in time. 
If the story about Cuba had been delayed 
only a short time, so Kennedy could have 
completed his political tour conveniently, the 
Kremlin would have had its missiles in place, 
pointing upwards, too late for us to do any- 
thing about the fait accompli. Paul Scott 
came out with what he had while the em- 
placements still were being completed. His 
story about “Soviet arming of Cuba” referred 
to big bombers now being assembled,” add- 
ing: They have long been classified by the 
U.S. and NATO as ‘offensive type weapons.“ 
He smoked out the essential facts. 

He anticipated the Tet offensive in Viet 
Nam in one column. “Aren’t you getting aw- 
fully strong,” the syndicate representative 
admonished him. Finally he received orders. 
He was to stop this focus on communism. 
This brought on the definitive break. An 
editor who inquired what had happened was 
informed by the syndicate that Scott “had 
gone all out against communism” and that 
this “was detrimental to the column.” 

HIS “SCOOP” ON THE TET OFFENSIVE 

The damage inflicted upon the nation by 
the harassment and suppression of column- 
ists and other writers who have achieved a 
remarkable record for accuracy and Judgment 
is incalculable. The public is deprived of basic 
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material on which to make up its mind, the 
Congress is deprived of essential background 
with which to check up on what it is fed by 
the Executive Offices that nowadays have to 
proceed on the “one voice” premise that came 
in with the Kennedy-Johnson Administra- 
tion, and a steady attrition of our society is 
made convenient for the enemy by default. 

Paul Scott's column scheduled for last Jan. 
5 is an instance. How tragically we were 
caught off base by the Tet offensive! But here 
is what this column contained: 

“A diplomatic-military-propaganda offen- 
sive similar to the one that led to the over- 
throw of the pro-American government of 
President Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963 is being 
launched by Hanoi against Nguyen Van 
Thieu’s government . a three-pronged as- 
sault against Thieu will begin early in Feb- 
ruary. ... Already additional North Viet- 
namese divisions are being sent south to put 
new pressure on U.S, troops and keep them 
occupied so Viet Cong guerrillas can concen- 
trate their assault on the cities. A step-up of 
rocket fire and mortar attacks against South 
Vietnamese government facilities and U.S. air 
and supply bases is also expected in the com- 
ing months. The terror campaign will be 
closely linked with a worldwide propaganda 
drive...” 

How more accurately could an article call 
the turn on such a development? American 
intelligence had all of this, but apparently 
the use of intelligence nowadays must accord 
with the “one voice policy,” too, as well as 
speeches and statements by Pentagon gen- 
erals and others who are knowledgeable. The 
press gradually is being brought into the 
same one voice” framework, too, so far as 
pressure can accomplish it. 


FIGURATIVE “MURDER” OF A GOOD 
CORRESPONDENT 


This writer was sitting in the offices of the 
Senate press gallery a short time ago, chat- 
ting with Willard Edwards, the outstanding 
reporter and columnist of the Chicago Trib- 
une, when Paul Scott passed by. Pointing to 
him, Edwards remarked, “There goes a good 
columnist who is being murdered.” He was 
speaking figuratively, of course. How many of 
his papers will stand by him during the 
switch from his old syndicate to his own 
efforts, temporarily anyway, to handle the 
voluminous amount of clerical work involved, 
only time will tell. But this much is sure. 
Those who do run his column will be re- 
warded by high-powered “exclusives” and 
“scoops” produced by a real professional. 

Just before the break, one of his columns 
just was not sent out. He had made a fast 
trip to South Africa to obtain his own im- 
pression of that controversial area. The col- 
umn that was spiked (journalistic language 
for a story that isn’t used) told of a Soviet 
espionage base in that area against the 
United States. The excuse given him for not 
sending it out was that he was back in the 
United States, and so should no longer write 
any articles which had a foreign country as 
its locale, Obviously, this was only an excuse 
for suppressing it. 

Paul Scott is known in the press commu- 
nity in the national capital as an indefati- 
gable worker who prefers to dig out the news 
rather than trust to handouts. He, therefore, 
has the fear as well as the respect of news 
sources. Although he has been writing under 
a byline for many years, treating delicate and 
hot issues, he has never been involved in any 
serious complaint or libel case, for instance. 
Official spokesmen have been upset over his 
revelations, but that is to his credit, 

His column now is entitled The Scott Re- 
port,” distributed under the name of the 
Washington News-Intelligence Syndicate, 
7508 Elmhurst St., S.E., Washington, D.C. 
20028. The news sources he has developed 
over a period of 20 years or so in the national 
capital are a resource that few in Washington 
can equal. 
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THE NATIONAL EYE INSTITUTE: A 
VITAL STEP TOWARD BLINDNESS 
PREVENTION 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I whole- 
heartedly support H.R. 12843 which 
would establish a National Eye Institute 
in the National Institutes of Health. 

For many years there have been pro- 
grams to give help to the blind. But for 
too long we have neglected the causes of 
blindness. An Eye Institute will coordi- 
nate research activities and provide the 
initiative for possible cures. 

Eighty percent of cases of visual im- 
pairment are caused by diseases rather 
than accidents. This fact alone indicates 
to me that there is a serious deficiency in 
our present programs to prevent and 
treat blindness and blinding diseases. 

For 3 years I have been urging legisla- 
tion to establish a National Eye Institute. 
I have had strong support from such 
organizations in my district as the Roch- 
ester Eye Bank and the western New 
York area Lions Clubs. 

At the present time, the leaders in 
visual research are private groups, such 
as the Lions International. Seventy-five 
percent of the 80 eye banks throughout 
the United States are operated by Lions 
Clubs. 

We can no longer afford to bury our 
heads in the sand, The Federal Govern- 
ment has a responsibility in the area of 
visual research. The sight of many thou- 
sands of people could be saved through 
effective and progressive initiative. 

Such initiative has been demonstrated 
by my good friend and constituent, Peter 
J. Ruffino, of Rochester. He underwent 
a cornea implant in 1961. Since that time 
he has been actively striving for eye bank 
pledges. 

He was recently honored by the Roch- 
ester, N.Y., Times-Union, and I would like 
to share with my colleagues the news- 
paper’s tribute to Mr. Ruffino, as follows: 


TIMES-UNION SALUTES: PETER J. RUFFINO 
(By Phil Currie) 


In 1961, Peter J. Ruffino received a new 
cornea for his right eye in a delicate opera- 
tion. His sight improved and, right then, 
Ruffino decided to help others who face simi- 
lar eye problems. 

He set for himself the goal of signing up 
1,000 persons who would pledge to donate 
their eyes, at death, to the Eye-Bank of 
Rochester. Encouraged by his employer, 
General Dynamics-Electronics, Ruffino per- 
sonally contacted hundreds of workers at the 
plant as well as people outside. 

By June, 1966, he had his 1,000 pledges, 
mostly from General Dynamics employees 
(his two grandchildren signed numbers 999 
and 1,000). Still he didn’t stop, and he now 
has nearly 1,100 pledges. 

Ruffino’s enthusiasm for the project is 
catching. His wife, Stella, occasionally “re- 
cruits’’ for him, and so do his friends at the 
plant. Persons often seek him out with 
signed “donor” cards. 

During the Arab-Israeli war last year, Ruf- 
fino arranged to have a pair of eyes sent for 
wounded soldiers in Israel, with a promise of 
more to come if needed. He first suggested to 
the secretary of the International Eye Foun- 
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dation that eyes be provided for U.S. soldiers 
wounded in Vietnam. 

Eyes donated to the Rochester Eye-Bank 
were the first sent to a special hospital out- 
side Saigon, and Ruffino was later praised in 
& letter from Gen. William Westmoreland. 

Recently Ruffino was among the nominees 
for the Volunteer of the Year honor given by 
Rochester’s Volunteer Bureau of the Council 
of Social Agencies. 

Through all this, the Irondequoit man’s 
own eyesight has worsened. Stricken by an 
eye dystrophy, he has lost all sight in his 
right eye despite eight corrective operations, 
Vision in his left eye is poor. He will retire 
soon. 

“It’s only a matter of time before I'll be 
blind,” says the courageous Ruffino. “But 
that doesn't mean I’ll quit the Eye-Bank, If 
I go blind today, III keep working so others 
can see tomorrow.” 


HOW LONG FOR GUN CONTROLS 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, to some 
observers, the high peak of public inter- 
est in effective gun-control legislation 
may appear to have passed. I can assure 
Senators that there is widespread and 
continuing support among the general 
public for the enactment of effective 
gun-control laws. The Nation is eagerly 
awaiting to see what legislation is passed 
by Congress when we return after the 
political conventions. 

This support is reflected in newspaper 
editorial opinion in all sections of the 
country. I should like to quote from a 
few recent editorials that have come to 
my attention: 

From the Milwaukee Journal: 

The United States homicide rate with 
guns, per 100,000 population, is seven times 
that of Australia, Canada and Italy. It is 35 
times that of Denmark, England and West 
Germany. 


From the Houston Post: 


What in the name of conscience will 
it take to pass a truly effective gun control 
law? 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

It is hard to say what wiil finally move 
the great brains in the Capitol to take the 
elementary action that will help insure that 
“law and order” they all espouse so loudly. 


I ask unanimous consent that these 
and other editorials be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 

July 24, 1968] 
THe GUN RECORD 


These figures have been released by the 
justice department: 

An estimated 50 to 100 million firearms 
are in private hands in the United States. 
Last year 4.5 million were bought for pri- 
vate use, an increase of 132% over 1963. More 
than 1.2 million guns are being imported 
each year, or 46% more than in 1963. 

Four United States presidents have been 
assassinated by gunfire. So have two mayors, 
two United States senators and a congress- 
man. So, since 1963, have eight major civil 
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rights leaders, including the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

From 1900 to 1966, bullets have killed 767,- 
00 people—269,000 murdered, 360,000 as 
suicides, 188,000 in firearms accidents. Last 
year, 7,700 people were victims of homicide 
by firearms and 55,000 more were the sub- 
jects of assault by guns. 

From 1960 to 1967, a total of 411 law en- 
forcement officers were slain in performing 
their duties, 96% of them by guns. Nation- 
ally, 60% of all murders are by firearms. 
Nearly 30% of all homicides by firearms are 
committed with rifles and shotguns, nor- 
mally considered “sporting” weapons. 

The United States homicide rate with 
is seven 


It is 35 times that of Denmark, England and 
West Germany. 

How much more bloodletting will it take 
to demonstrate the singular ability of the 
gun to kill and maim? How much more of 
this mindless national obeissance to firearms 
will we tolerate before enacting meaningful 
controls on guns, and on those who use 
them? 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
July 27, 1968] 
Wat WiL Ir Take? 


Last May in a letter to the Senate majority 
leader President Johnson asked: “What in 
the name of conscience will it take to pass a 
truly effective gun control law?” 

That’s still a valid question in view of the 
watered-down version of Mr. Johnson's gun- 
registration proposal the House has just 
passed. Ironically, the action came while po- 
lice and National Guardsmen still were pa- 
trolling the riot torn streets of Cleveland 
after armed snipers attacked police and set 
off a battle which left 10 dead and 18 wound- 
ed. The rifie and carbine fire against police at 
times grew so intense many thought auto- 
matic weapons were being used. Two of the 
slain attackers were found to be well sup- 
plied with cartridge belts. 

“What in the name of conscience will it 
take?” 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, July 
26, 1968] 
More Gun CONTROL Frascos 


The actions of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate Judiciary Committee 
on alleged gun-control legislation at least 
indicate that mail-order sale of rifles and 
shotguns will be curtailed somewhat. And 
that’s all they indicate. 

The House bill has been riddled with so 
many exceptions and dodges—such as $10 
fees for “collectors” who can then buy all 
the guns they want anywhere—that it is all 
but meaningless. The Senate Committee’s 
measure, stripped of all pretense at licensing 
and registration, still must go over another 
committee hurdle before Senate action, now 
expected after Labor Day. 

Possibly the legislators in Washington 
hope their volume of angry mail will have 
subsided by then. It is reported that more 
than a million letters have been received, 
most of them demanding stiffer legislation. 
On the other side, however, is the fearsome 
lobby of the National Rifle Association and 
its allies, including some Congressmen, and 
it plainly has prevailed. 

This in spite of another summer that has 
already shown signs of getting “long and 
hot” by its first manifestations in Cleveland 
which left 10 persons dead by gunfire. This 
in spite of the long and dishonorable list 
of assassinations of public figures. This in 
spite of all common sense and decency in a 
country where rough-tough, frontier antics 
have long since gone down in disrepute ex- 
cept for this vestigial “hang-up” on anony- 
mous gun ownership. 

It is hard to say what will finally move 
the great brains in the Capitol to take the 
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elementary action that will help insure that 
“law and order” they all espouse so loudly. 
Sooner or later licensing and registration 
must come, perhaps when the realization 
dawns that we are the last modern, indus- 
iristea nation on earth not to insist upon 

But, in the meanwhile, to pamper the 
NRA and it cohorts, the feeblest of gestures 
toward gun controls are in the works and 
we can expect more thousands of Americans 
to die—by intent or accident—as a result, 
It is too high a price. 


[From the New York Times, July 25, 1968] 
GUNS OUT OF CONTROL 


What will it take to arouse Congress to 
pass a real gun-control law? A few hours 
after the crack of rifle and automatic wea- 
pons fire had resounded over Cleveland and 
police had fallen dead from sniper bullets, 
the House and the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee in Washington were doing all they 
could to weaken the gun bills. If the pur- 
pose of legislation is to insure “law-and- 
order,” how can legislators fail to back up 
the strongest possible controls that would 
help to end these deaths in the streets? 

The Senate Judiciary Committee 
out what can only be branded a phony bill. 
Although there is a ban on mail-order sales 
of long guns and a limitation on over-the- 
counter sales to out-of-state residents, the 
crippling amendments to the bill in effect 
say, We really didn’t mean it.” 

Example 1: Any person who says he intends 
to go into business as a “dealer” can pay 
the Treasury Department $10 for a license 
and exempt himself from the supposed law, 
then purchase lots of guns. 

Example 2: Any person who says he is a 
“collector” can pay a $10 license fee as 
such—and buy himself some old Thompson 
submachine guns, then put them in work- 
ing order. 

Example 3: Worst of all, although inter- 
state mail-order sales of ammunition is for- 
bidden, an exception is allowed for rife 
and shotgun ammunition—which takes the 
bill two steps backward because only hand- 
gun ammunition is controlled. 

The Senate Judiciary bill in this form now 
goes briefly to the Commerce Committee, 
where it is possible, some of the damaging 
amendments can be modified. 

Meanwhile, the House yesterday approved 
its version of the same bill, with its own 
weakening provisions—enough of them to 
make National Rifle Association advocates 
say they “can live with it.“ To which one 

rightly added, Tens of thou- 
sands of Americans can die with it.” 


[From the Plain Dealer, July 22, 1968] 
IRRESPONSIBLE GUN CONTROL ACTION 


The House of Representatives has acted 
irresponsibily and has been unresponsive to 
the public by overwhelming defeating leg- 
islation to require federal registration of 
all firearms. 

Surely congressmen eventually will come to 
their senses in this matter, but we wonder 
how many more tragic incidents must occur 
before they see what a majority of citizens 
long have seen—that the need for more gun 
control is very real. 

Last Friday’s House vote of 172-68 against 
the registration proposal was an unexpected- 
ly severe blow to advocates of strong gun 
control. It was a tremendous victory for 
the National Rifle Association which exerts 
an influence disproportionate to the number 
of its members. 

Still to be voted in the House, probably 
today, is the question of requiring federal 
licensing of all gun owners. That proposal, 
Uke the registration „Is in the form 
of an amendment to the pending bill to ban 
interstate mail order sale of long guns 
as well as hand guns. 
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In view of what happened Friday to gun 
registration, very little if any chance is 
seen for the licensing amendment. 

What remains is only a hope for pass- 
age by the House of the mail order sale re- 
striction. That is the least the House can do. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
July 27, 1968] 
A Victory OF Sorts 


The U.S. House of Representatives has 
passed and sent to the Senate a bill which 
will tighten up federal control of firearms. 
For this—in view of the 17,000 Americans 
killed each year by firearm accidents, mur- 
ders and suicides—we can be thankful. 

If approved by the Senate, the bill will 
make some major improvement in firearms 
legislation. It will expand the federal prohibi- 
tion on the mail-order sale of handguns to 
include rifles and shotguns. It will prohibit 
some over-the-counter sales of firearms. It 
will prohibit the mail-order sale of most 
handgun ammunition. It will prohibit the 
sale of long guns and ammunition to persons 
under 18, and of handguns and ammunition 
to persons under 21. The sale of firearms also 
will be banned to fugitives, felons, persons 
indicted for crimes, mental defectives, and 
narcotics users. All this is good. 

What is bad about the bill are the huge 
loopholes which have been placed in it by 
opponents of gun regulations. For example, 
the over-the-counter ban on firearms sales 
will not include persons from contiguous 
states, Nor will the ammunition-sale ban in- 
clude .22 caliber pistol shells nor any rifle or 
shotgun ammunition. Thus, the legislation 
falls woefully short of the need for something 
really effective. 

Nor will the over-the-counter ban affect 
those who sign affidavits that their firearm 
was lost, stolen or inoperative. That's a loop- 
hole big enough to drive a tank through. 

And most amazing of all, the bill will not 
apply to the National Board of Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, a civilian-military group 
closely allied with the National Rifle Assn. 
The NRA, of course, is the chief opponent to 
the whole campaign to bring firearms under 
closer regulations. 

The way this bill was watered down from 
the original plan of tight control and regis- 
tration of all firearms is a tribute to NRA’s 
political potency. 

Public opinion polls consistently show that 
two thirds of the American people favor 
tighter regulation of firearms. A Gallup Poll 
last year showed that 85 percent of all adults 
favor registration of all handguns. 

The National Rifle Assn, has some one mil- 
lion members out of the nation's total popu- 
lation of more than 200 million, Yet once the 
NRA’s letter-writing campaign gets going, it 
seems to paralyze Congress. 

NRA’s Secretary Frank C. Daniel once re- 
marked that an NRA appeal could generate 
a half-million letters. We believe it. 

Immediately after Sen. Robert Kennedy’s 
assassination, alarmed Americans sent a flood 
of spontaneous letters to Congress demand- 
ing stricter gun laws. But the trend began 
to change after a June 15 letter from the 
National Rifle Assn. went out urging mem- 
bers to write their senators and representa- 
tives in opposition to gun legislation. As an 
aide to Sen. Mike Mansfield reported, first 
there was a deluge one way, then there was 
a deluge the other way. Sen. Russell Long of 
Louisiana, who said his mail was running 10 
to 1 against the gun bills, noted that much 
of the mail used the same style and in some 
cases identical wording. Thus, the NRA once 
again effectively has thwarted measures 
which most Americans want to see enacted 
into law, 


From the Chicago (Il.) Daily News, 
July 28, 1968] 
BAN ARMS TO FANATICS 
If Congress, preparing to re-examine the 
gun control question, needs a fresh object 
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lesson in the need for such controls, it should 
consider the case of Pennsylvania State Rep. 
Herbert Fineman. 

Fineman has been the leader of a group 
of Pennsylvania legislators trying to win 
passage of a gun licensing and registration 
bill supported by Gov. Raymond P. Shafer. 
There seems to have been no real danger of 
the bill’s getting adopted over the violent 
protests of the Pennsylvania gun lobby. Nev- 
ertheless, Fineman has received threats 
on his life, both by mail and by telephone. 

To make it harder for crackpots to get 
hold of the weapons to fulfill such threats 
is one of the principal aims of legislation still 
before Congress. With hopes for registra- 
tion of weapons virtually dead for this ses- 
sion, attention this week is focused on meas- 
ures to expand the mail-order ban already 
on handguns to include rifles, shotguns and 
ammunition. 

Such legislation would impose no severe 
hardship on any legitimate sportsman; it 
would merely put a brake on the now un- 
impeded mail traffic in long guns. Every re- 
cent test of popular sentiment indicates that 
at least three-quarters of the nation’s voters 
favor such controls. We believe that such 
sentiment is durable enough to make itself 
felt at the November polls. 


FUN AND GAMES 


You may have missed a little story buried 
inside the paper the other day about an 
heiress, 23 years old, who was killed at her 
family’s Adirondack Mountain retreat when 
a revolver which had just been placed on the 
table by a close friend went off accidentally, 
putting a bullet into her back. And did you 
happen to see the little item about the New- 
port News man who testified some days ago 
that he accidentally killed his roommate in 
a “play session” with a .38 caliber revolver 
he thought was unloaded? He said they had 
played with the toy many times without 
any unfortunate consequences. 

Well, so it goes. Some people are just un- 
lucky. Pistols are great fun, of course, and 
everybody loves to play with them. But 
would it really be unbearable for the more 
fortunate among the sportsmen—that is, 
those who have been fortunate so far—to 
forgo this pleasure for the sake of their 
more foolish fellow citizens? Couldn’t they 
have almost as good a time pointing cap 
pistols or water pistols at each other and 
saying “Bang, you’re dead?” 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
July 25, 1968] 
“SPORTSMEN” ON THE ROOFTOPS? 


With its head buried under a mountain of 
gun lobby mail, the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives continues to weaken an already 
too weak gun control bill. 

One wonders what it will take to get 
Congress to lift its head and look around, 
say to Cleveland where a hail of sniper and 
police fire Tuesday night left 10 dead, three 
of them policemen, and scores wounded. Or 
to Cincinnati where a man with a concealed 
revolver followed Gov. Lester Maddox most of 
the day, a man described by his grandmother 
as "a sick boy since he was three years old” 
who had been in a mental hospital. 

There are hundreds of other places con- 
gressmen could look—at a modest north- 
west Atlanta home that same day, for ex- 
ample, where an obviously mentally dis- 
traught young mother fired shot after shot 
at her husband and police before tear gas 
and a brave policeman finally subdued her. 
Or they could examine hospital records in 
cities throughout the country which, with- 
out exception, show an alarming increase in 
gun deaths and maimings. 

They could also examine irrefutable evi- 
dence that Americans are arming themselves 
as never before in history, and that racists, 
both black and white, are caching arms and 
ammunition in abundance. 

But most of our congressmen are not 
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looking. They are listening to Gov. Lester 
Maddox, who for all anyone knows came 
within an instant of death Tuesday after- 
noon, describe reasonable gun controls as 
un-American and Communist inspired. They 
listen to Rep. Jamie Whitten, D-Miss., pro- 
test that We'll be disarming the law-abiding 
citizens and allowing the criminal to go free,” 
and to the National Rifle Association which 
trumpets: “We will be creating a bureau- 
cratic gun czar to harass hunters and sports- 
men.“ 

But those snipers on Cleveland roof tops 
were not sportsmen, nor was that disturbed 
Atlanta housewife. Neither was the armed 
young man, “sick since he was three years 
old,” who followed Gov. Maddox Tuesday 
and came as close to him as this paper you're 
holding in your hands is to you. 


COMMEMORATING THE 24TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE WARSAW 
UPRISING 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, today we commemorate the 
24th anniversary of the Warsaw upris- 
ing, the courageous attempt by the brave 
Polish patriots of Warsaw to break the 
tyrannical bonds of Nazi occupation 
which began on the first day of August 
in 1944 and lasted for 63 bloody days. 

This heroic effort by the Polish people 
to liberate their capital was costly; al- 
most the entire city was destroyed and 
some 200,000 people—men, women, and 
children—gave their lives for freedom, 
while the Soviet Army watched from the 
outskirts of Warsaw. 

Four years ago President Johnson 
commemorated the 20th anniversary of 
this struggle for freedom by issuing a 
special proclamation, in which he said 
this anniversary should be remembered 
“as an exceptional demonstration of 
man’s courage and devotion in the long 
Wa continuing struggle for human free- 

om.“ 

The President's words are no less sig- 
nificant today. As a free nation we must 
never forget the value of our freedom, 
and we must never forget that while 
freedom is an American way of life, it is 
little more than a dream for millions of 
people throughout the world who live 
ae the tyrannical heel of dictator- 

p. 

The brave Polish uprising is part of 
history now, but the chains of Nazi oc- 
cupation have been replaced by the 
harsh totalitarian rule of Communist 
Russia; oppressor followed oppressor, 
and for the Polish people freedom is still 
the dream and not the reality. 

But while the Iron Curtain still casts 
its dark shadow across Poland, the light 
of freedom still flickers in that shadow. 
Communism can physically restrict the 
right to worship, the right to speak 
freely, and the right to assemble, but 
freedom is more than a physical act; it 
is a condition of the human spirit, and 
no manmade power can ever restrict 
such a basic human longing. 

As long as the flame of freedom con- 
tinues to flicker in the dark shadow of 
Russian domination we must not turn 
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our backs on the Polish people. Their 
cause must be our cause, and we must 
do whatever is possible to help them at- 
tain their freedom. 

Commemorating this 24th anniversary 
of the Warsaw uprising today is the kind 
of recognition that should be given to 
this heroic struggle, but we should also 
use this occasion to reaffirm our dedi- 
cation to the principle of freedom and 
justice for all. 


THE INTERMOUNTAIN OBSERVER 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent issue of the Columbia Journalism 
Review, a publication well noted for the 
service it provides the journalistic com- 
munity and its friends, contains an ex- 
cellent article about the Intermountain 
Observer, one of the Nation’s liveliest 
weeklies, and certainly one of the best. 

It is well that the story of the Observer 
should be told in the national forum 
which the Columbia Journalism Review 
provides. 

The authors of the article—John Ste- 
vens, assistant professor of journalism at 
the University of Michigan, and Bert 
Cross, chairman of journalism at the 
University of Idaho—sum up the Ob- 
server in these words: 

The Intermountain Observer claims to be 
written by opinion makers for opinion mak- 
ers. Even its critics agree that it comforts 
the afflicted and afflicts the comfortable. 


This remarkable weekly newspaper is 
the product of three remarkable people. 
Wes Whillock, general manager of KBOI 
in Boise, who owns the Observer, is deeply 
committed to filling the public need 
which the paper provides. The Observer 
editor is Sam Day, a veteran of Idaho 
journalism who has made the Observer 
the voice of change and progress which 
it is. Perry Swisher, whose own weekly, 
the Intermountain, was merged with the 
Idaho Observer to form the Intermoun- 
tain Observer, edits a page of comment 
and opinion well noted for its style and 
relevance. 

Mr. President, I commend this article 
to Senators and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INTERMOUNTAIN OBSERVER 
(By John Stevens and Bert Cross) 

No state has been worse served by geog- 
raphy and economics than Idaho, conceived 
and born through political accident. Its 
700,000 citizens really look to three capitals. 
Although the seat of government is Boise 
(population 72,000), Spokane dominates the 
Panhandle and Salt Lake City the south- 
eastern corner. Fifteen hundred miles of 
border separate Idaho from six other states 
and Canada. In fact, you can’t drive far on 
major highways without going through either 
Washington or Montana. 

Idaho’s twelve dailies, forty radio stations, 
six television stations and all but one of its 
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seventy weeklies have limited reach. The 
exception is The Intermountain Observer, a 
Boise opinion weekly that is the state’s most 
strident liberal voice. Stranger than its po- 
litical stance is its corporate structure: it is 
a wholly owned subsidiary of KBOI, a broad- 
casting property in Boise. 

Subsidized papers are nothing new, of 
course. Many chains support weak sisters. 
While many publishers own stations, the 
Boise operation apparently is the only one 
where a station publishes a regular news- 
paper. 

Like most television stations, KBOI is 
turning a handsome profit, a record $4.02 a 
share in 1966. It has published the weekly 
newspaper since 1961, and although the 
monthly subsidy averaged $1,200 a few years 
ago, the paper now is in the black. When the 
conservative directors of the broadcasting 
company have made noises about discontinu- 
ing the paper, the station manager, Wes 
Whillock, has kept them in line by threaten- 
ing to move his CBS affiliation (his personal 
property) to nearby Caldwell. 

Whillock is deeply committed to fulfilling 
his licensee’s obligation to serve “public 
interest, convenience, and necessity.” Sup- 
porting the opinion weekly is one way to do 
this, he believes: 

“Our television coverage appeals to a mass 
audience, and our newspaper coverage ap- 
peals to a select audience. Print is the best 
medium for expressing editorial opinions and 
for providing depth coverage.” 

His station editorializes only rarely, and 
then on some pressing issue such as a bond 
referendum. Whillock considers most broad- 
cast editorials pap. 

In September, 1967, KBOI purchased a 
Pocatello opinion weekly, The Intermountain, 
and merged it with its own, then called The 
Idaho Observer. As a result, circulation 
topped 3,000 for the first time. In its second 
issue after the merger, the Observer showed 
that its spunk had not been diluted. It de- 
manded an inquiry into the summer’s multi- 
million dollar forest fires. It accused the gov- 
ernor of firing the former state forester be- 
cause he warned of the inadequacy of the fire 
protection being provided by a private asso- 
ciation. The paper accused both the incum- 
bent administration and its predecessors of 
handing out porkbarrel grants to the protec- 
tive association. 

The Observer has sounded off in recent 
months against the Boise police force’s tac- 
tics, the politicking on the state arts council 
and the state's policies on migrants and In- 
dians. It probed the hippie movement“ in 
Boise and discovered three hippies in town, 
deeply split about their philosophical posi- 
tion. Repeatedly, it has taken on the utilities. 

Sam Day, the editor, insists that the paper 
maintain a statewide oulook, although he is 
sure that circulation could be boosted by 
publishing more Boise Valley area news. Al- 
though the paper is housed in the KBOI 
building, Day is free to establish his own edi- 
torial course. While the editor makes some 
attempt to keep his readers informed about 
major statewide news, he feels the paper's 
primary role is to voice liberal opinion in 
a region that often does not hear it. 

Like Senator Frank Church (an avid read- 
er), Day is a “dove” on Viet Nam; unlike the 
state’s senior senator, Day favors gun regis- 
tration laws. Gun regulations are anathema 
in Idaho, 

Day never has been one to duck a fight. He 
almost was run out of Salmon, after a brief 
tenure as editor of that town’s weekly, for 
tangling with Idaho Power Company. A 
Swarthmore graduate, Day has been in Idaho 
fifteen years, first with The Associated Press 
and then with papers in Lewiston, Salmon, 
and Boise. 

“I hope eventually our publication will be 
an Idaho version of Time, Ramparts, and 
The New Yorker, all rolled into one,” Day 
says. He even talks about starting similar 
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regional journals in Montana, Wyoming, or 
eastern Washington. 

The John Birch Society has chapters in 
almost all Idaho communities, and the Ob- 
server has been a favorite right-wing target, 
but attempts to boycott those who advertise 
in the paper have died aborning. Advertising 
revenue has been climbing. 

The Observer's associate editor is Perry 
Swisher. Until the merger, Swisher published 
his own journal, The Intermountain, for 
fourteen years. He now runs the Pocatello 
office and edits the page opposite the editorial 
page and writes two columns there. He is 
glad to be free of desk chores, especially since 
he is working for a college degree. At 43, he is 
older than Day and more of a pragmatist, 
He was elected six times as a Republican to 
the state legislature, where he was the only 
representative to vote against a loyalty oath 
for state employees. In 1966 he ran as an 
independent for governor. He insists he is 
through with the political wars and now 
shuns a party label. He is as dovish on Viet 
Nam as Day. 

Most of Day’s editorials and Swisher's col- 
umns are political. In addition, the weekly 
publishes columns by the editorial page edi- 
tors of the Lewiston and Pocatello dailies. 
Several regional writers appear regularly, as 
does Ed Eline, an inmate at the Idaho State 
Penitentiary. 

The Intermountain Observer claims to be 
written by opinion makers for opinion mak- 
ers. Even its critics agree that it comforts 
the afflicted and afflicts the comfortable. 


GREEK REGIME PLEDGES EARLY 
RETURN TO DEMOCRACY 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Press today carried a report from 
Athens, Greece, in which it quoted Prime 
Minister George Papadopoulos as prom- 
ising an early release of politicians now 
in detention in Greece and pledging that 
democracy will be restored in Greece 
“sooner than you think.” 

The Prime Minister issued this as- 
surance to a group of visiting German 
Members of Parliament representing 
the Christian Democratic and Liberal 
Parties. 

I hope that this reassurance from 
Prime Minister Papadopoulos will serve 
to place into proper perspective the 
efforts being made by the present Gov- 
ernment of Greece to restore parliamen- 
tary rule to that country as quickly as 
possible. 

The present administration in Greece 
has been in power now almost 18 months 
and despite those in this country who 
have done everything to besmirch and 
undermine American relations with the 
Government of Greece, the fact remains 
that this Government has kept its pledge 
to the people of Greece. 

When the present administration took 
over on April 21 in 1967, it pledged the 
people of Greece would have an oppor- 
tunity to act on a meaningful and demo- 
cratic constitution. That pledge is being 
fulfilled on September 29. 

Greece needs a great deal of help in 
order to fortify herself against the cur- 
rent threat of her Communist neighbors, 
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and I believe the time is long past due 
when the free nations of the world ought 
to recognize the efforts of Prime Minister 
Papadopoulos and Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Pattakos to restore democratic rule 
to Greece and help this nation on this 
course, rather than sit back on the side- 
lines and undermine her efforts. 

I believe that more Members of Parlia- 
ment ought to visit Greece to see for 
themselves the efforts that are going on 
to restore democracy. 


REPORT TO CONSTITUENTS 
HON. JOHN T. MYERS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I have pre- 
pared a special report to my constituents 
regarding recent legislation and the re- 
sults of our districtwide opinion poll 
which I would like to share with my 
colleagues. It follows: 

Report No, 4, SECOND SESSION, 90TH CONGRESS 


Dear FRIENDS: Congress is in recess until 
after the political conventions when we will 
return to complete work on a number of im- 
portant measures before adjournment. 

Judging by the volume of mail (and it has 
arriyed by the bag recently) and the com- 
ments we hear on our frequent trips into the 
district, the people are uneasy about a great 
number of problems which beset our nation 
and the world. 

More than 15,000 of you have thus far re- 
sponded to our questionnaire. The results 
appear elsewhere in this report. If you have 
not answered, please do so soon, 

The tax increase and gun control bills 
temporarily replaced Vietnam as the subjects 
most discussed in your letters. However, the 
war, which now has claimed more than 30,000 
young men, continues to be the dominant 
issue. While the Paris peace talks thus far 
have produced no significant results, we all 
pray that the Administration will be able to 
bring the war to a successful conclusion, 

By the time you receive this newsletter, the 
impact of the recently enacted surtax re- 
quested by the President will reflect itself in 
most of our pay checks. On the basis of my 
continuing objection to vast federal spending 
with little proof of results, I opposed the tax 
increase. My fears were substantiated recently 
when an Administration official admitted 
that the so-called “temporary” tax surcharge 
may have to be extended past the next June 
30 deadline. 

It is obvious the tax increase will be used 
to increase the high spending of the present 
Administration, which this past year spent 
$25.4 billion more than it took in—the larg- 
est deficit since World War I. 

Prompting more mail than any other issue 
during the 90th Congress was the proposed 
gun control legislation. I could not support 
the Administration’s request for national reg- 
istration and licensing, and we were able to 
block any effort to add these provisions to the 
House bill which passed just prior to the 
recess. 

The bill does stop the interstate mail order 
sale of firearms and ammunition and pro- 
hibits sale to addicts, the mentally incom- 
petent and fugitives. The House bill does not 
include registration and licensing and there- 
fore, in my opinion, will not interfere with 
legitimate recreational and self-protection 
uses of firearms by law-abiding citizens. 

A most important House amendment to the 
Firearms Act provides stiff penalties for those 
convicted of using firearms to commit a 
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crime. Strict enforcement of this provision 
and already existing laws will do more to 
deter the use of firearms than any of the 
proposals for registration and licensing. 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


In June we sent a questionnaire to every 
residence and business in the 7th Congres- 
sional District and asked for your opinion on 
many of the major issues facing Congress 
this year. To date, more than 15,000 of them 
have been completed and returned to me. 
The following are the results of the poll: 


[Results in percent] 


1. What kind of Vietnam peace settlement 
should the U.S. seek? 


Guaranteed political independence of 
South Vietnam and its freedom from 
attack 

Coalition government including the 
Saigon regime and National Libera- 


% : ese mites aie 15.4 
Unconditional withdrawal of allied 
CVVT 15. 2 


2. Should the present negotiations fail to 
produce a meaningful peace, would you 
favor: 


Gradually decreasing U.S. troop com- 
mitments and shifting more respon- 
sibility to South Vietnam forces 

Resuming and intensifying full-scale 
artes cen econ 


45.0 
33.7 


tary victory 9.4 


3. Should the United States continue to 
trade with nations that aid North Vietnam? 


| fe ES ae pe ee ee Se 72. 4 
J%%%•%ſ‘ẽs x SY 12. 4 
Undecided 5. 8 


4. Do you believe the American people are 
receiving sufficient information from the 
Government on vital foreign and domestic 
issues to allow them to vote intelligently? 


5. Do you support the administration’s in- 
crease in taxes? 


Nu „ 57.3 
Yes ---..-- 222022532 oon cee tenenas 26.7 
Windevided =~ 45-35 35- 355 e eae as 6.7 


6. Do you believe Federal spending on 
domestic programs should be reduced? 


7. Should industries which install equip- 
ment to reduce air and water pollution be 
granted tax credits to offset part of the ex- 
pense involved? 


8. Do you favor returning a percentage of 
the Federal tax money to State and local gov- 
ernments to be used as they see fit? 


A c W ean ere =n 60.2 
T T2 S SS 22. 0 
Aan ae ani fa ae TI 


9. Has the war on poverty been successful 
in helping the poor? 


e E E 72.3 
. ̃— ———. ee —— 8. 6 
e e n ease comet 10.1 
10. Which, if any, of the President’s farm 
proposals do you favor? 
Establish national food reserves 36.2 


Establish Federal bargaining authority. 15.3 
Permanent extension of price supports. 9.8 


11. Would you permit the police under 
court supervision to use wiretapping and 
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other electronic devices to solve crimes of 
violence and subversion? 


Repose sl ht Bi ab hy 76.5 
NS T 10. 7 
DBudseideens 3.3 


12. In dealing with civil disorder, which do 
you favor? 


Stricter handling of rioters and demon- 
strators by police and courts________ 
More programs for improvement of 
slum ars ee E 
Enforcement of existing laws by the 
administration 


SERVICE ACADEMY APPOINTMENTS 


Each member of Congress has the privi- 
lege of nominating a very small number of 
candidates each year for entrance into the 
U.S. Service Academies. We are proud to note 
that this year seven young men from the 
Seventh District have entered the academies. 

Roger Aldrich, Terre Haute, and Brian 
Borders, Washington, have been admitted to 
the U.S. Military Academy at West Point. 
William Bellinger and Thomas Mancuso, both 
of Terre Haute, have entered the U.S. Air 
Force Academy at Colorado Springs. William 
Kendall, Clinton, and Michael Lundblad, 
Bloomington, have reported to the U.S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Jeffrey Hill, Terre 
Haute, was selected as a cadet to the U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy. 

We have good reason to take pride in the 
calibre of these young men. We can take 
heart also from the patriotic fervor that 
motivates and inspires these men to want to 
serve our country in the Armed Forces. 

These times demand great sacrifices from 
all Americans. Let us hope that our nation’s 
school system will continue to produce young 
people of this high quality. If we succeed in 
doing this, we need have no fear for our 
country’s future. 

If you know of any high school boy who 
will graduate by June, 1969, and is interested 
in applying for one of the academies, please 
have him contact our office as soon as 
possible. 


VISITORS 

Normally, the City of Washington is filled 
with visitors at this time of year. However, 
because of the civil disorders, the number 
of persons has not been as great as had been 
expected. 

Many persons from the district have indi- 
cated they are planning a trip to Washing- 
ton before the start of the new school year. 
If you are among these, please let us know, 
and we will be happy to do all we can to make 
your trip more enjoyable. 

Best wishes, 
JOHN MYERs. 


COST: $200 A YEAR AND WORK—A 
DIFFERENT KIND OF COLLEGE 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of the House to an 
article which appeared recently in the 
U.S. News & World Report, July 22, 1968, 
entitled “Cost: $200 a Year and Work— 
A Different Kind of College.” The article 
relates to a school without riots, a school 
where the poor can earn a college edu- 
cation. We, in the Missouri Ozarks are 
proud of what this college has done for 
the ambitious youth of our area who 
ere otherwise afford a college edu- 
cation. 
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The article from the U.S. News & World 
Report follows: 
Cost: $200 A Year AND WORK—A DIFFERENT 
KIND oF COLLEGE 


Pornt Lookout, Mo.—There are no anti- 
war protests, hippies or campus rebels at the 
School of the Ozarks. 

The 800 students at this small accredited 
liberal-arts college—all from poor families 
that can’t afford other colleges—work 20 
hours a week all year long on college projects 
as varied as printing, furniture making and 
stone quarrying. 

They do this while studying chemistry, 
history and other academic subjects around 
the calendar in this college founded by the 
Presbyterian Church. They come to school 
without cars and almost without cash. All get 
by on less than $200 a year, some on no money 
at all, thanks to scholarships. They buy their 
books and pay only a $10 activity fee. Work- 
ing in one of 30 job classifications they earn 
board, room and tuition. 

“You won't find any beards or longhairs 
here,“ says Dr. M. Graham Clark, president 
since 1952. “Our students have an identity 
because they have a job. They are somebody. 
They are not just numbers. They learn not 
only the discipline and dignity of work, but 
have the satisfaction that they have worked 
for what they have received.” 

Every student at the college recently signed 
a pledge of loyalty to U.S. troops in Vietnam. 
It was forwarded to Gen. William C. West- 
moreland. 

Mostly these students come from the hill 
country of southern Missouri and northern 
Arkansas. They come from families with an 
average income of about $3,000, some as low 
as $1,800. Financial need is the main require- 
ment for admission, though 84 per cent of 
the incoming freshmen last year were in the 
top 50 per cent of their high-school graduat- 
ing classes. 

“We've turned down a lot of rich kids, in- 
cluding children of alumni and friends who 
have donated to the school,” says Dr. Clark, 
whose college is not unlike the much older 
Berea College in Kentucky. 


HARD TIMES 


Students have come to Point Lookout from 
log houses and leantos, some even with dirt 
floors. Sometimes they're too embarrassed to 
tell of the poverty in which they have lived. 
Many come from homes devoid of books, 
newspapers or pictures on the wall. 

Some arrive penniless. One boy received a 
total of $16 from home in three years at the 
school, 

“We haven’t had a dime from the Ap- 
palachia programs,” says Townsend Godsey, 
the school’s director of information services 
and assistant professor of English. “We have 
had a poverty program going for years with 
the help of thousands of small contributors.” 

Self-help has been the philosophy of the 
school since it was founded as a high school 
in 1906. Students have always spent part 
of their time in classrooms, part in duties 
assigned to them. The school became a 
junior college in 1956 and began phasing into 
a four-year institution in 1965. It awarded 
bachelor of arts or science degrees to 69 in 
1967, to 86 in 1968, 

About 70 per cent of these graduates have 
become teachers, mostly in the Ozarks area, 
at salaries of $4,800 to $5,800 a year. 

Though some find life at Point Lookout 
tough, the college regularly gets 800 to 1,200 
applications a year for 200 freshman-class 
openings—and dropouts are few. 

At the School of the Ozarks, every student 
works—male and female. They punch time 
clocks, They don’t get to go home between 
school terms or during Christmas vacations 
unless they are up on their work hours. 


AROUND THE CLOCK 


Because of the school’s unique projects, 
there are some students working every hour 
of the day and night. 
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Students maintain the power plant around 
the clock. They begin milking the prize dairy 
herd of 80 cows at 1:30 a.m. In the summer, 
crews of young men may work all night 
moving irrigation sprinkler pipes. 

Students drive trucks and tractors and 
do other tasks on a 1,200-acre farm that pro- 
ducers chickens, eggs, hogs and beef, most 
of it for the school dining hall. They operate 
the college slaughter plant, laundry, print 
shop, machine shop, hospital and bakery. 

They make doll furniture and playground 
equipment for commercial sale. In the past 
they have made pews for 250 churches, in- 
cluding the school’s new 2.5-million-dollar 
Gothic chapel. 

They dig stone from the school’s own 
quarry, make cast stone and do much of 
the labor in constructing the campus build- 
ings, presently valued at 30 million dollars. 

They run a radio station, operate a sum- 
mer theater that brings outside dollars to 
the school, and do all campus-maintenance 
work. 

Co-eds make candles and fruitcakes. They 
weave rugs, placemats and blankets. They 
work in the kitchens, wait on tables, do sec- 
retarial work and other traditional women’s 
tasks. 

This summer, School of the Ozarks men 
are operating big earth-moving machines 
building a 3,600-by-75-foot airstrip north 
of the campus after voters turned down sev- 
eral local airport bond issues, After the air- 
port is finished, students will operate it. 


OUTPUT GROWS 


Production from school industries is sub- 
stantial. In 1967, for example, it included: 

Nearly 17,000 jars of jellies and preserves, 
a production the school expects to double 
this year with new cookers installed, 

One million cans of beans and tomatoes 
processed in the school cannery, Canning has 
been discontinued because beans and to- 
matoes are no longer grown in volume in 
the area. 

28 railway carloads of knocked-down doll 
furniture shipped for commercial sale. 

1,200 woven articles. 

22,864 pounds of fruitcake, an output that 
will be substantially increased this year with 
new equipment. 

1,182,755 pounds of milk, about half of it 
sold in Arkansas. 

125 head of beef, 500 hogs and 296 turkeys 
slaughtered and processed for the dining 
room. 

For their work, students get a bookkeeping 
credit of $1.60 an hour. They can work extra 
hours and earn credit for medical and dental 
care and clothes. However, students’ work 
accounts for only about half of the $3,000 
annual cost per student. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Other help comes in the form of individ- 
ual gifts. Some funds are received from the 
Presbyterian Church, and the income from 
46 million dollars in endowment funds do- 
nated by various benefactors over the past 
20 years. 

Tourists often write out donation checks, 
sometimes for as much as 6500. One Missour- 
ian, miffed by his own alma mater’s appar- 
ent lack of appreciation for past favors, gave 
$10,000 for a temporary field house. 

The school has no paid fund raisers, but 
does circulate a monthly magazine, printed 
by students, to 155,000 persons over the coun- 
try who have shown interest in the Point 
Lookout campus. 

Contributors receive fruitcake made by 
students as Christmas gifts each year—a 
total of 10 or 11 tons. 

The School of the Ozarks has thus far 
remained free of bonded debt. Since 1960 it 
has added the 1,000-seat Gothic chapel, 
dominating the campus, also a library build- 
ing, women’s dormitory, swimming pool, and 
classroom-auditorium building. A men's 
dormitory, science building, student union 
and other buildings are under construction 
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or to be started immediately. A field house is 
to be begun before the end of the year. 


IMPROVING SCHOLARSHIP 


The school is trying to improve its aca- 
demic program, accredited in 1961 and 1965. 
One third of the faculty now have Ph.D. 
degrees, and by 1970 the hope is that this 
figure will reach one half. Several new 
courses are being added. 

About half of the faculty members live in 
school-owned ranch-type houses provided at 
the nominal rental of $50 a month, including 
utilities. Staff members get other fringe 
benefits such as one free meal a day in the 
school dining hall—and milk and other items 
at reducd prices. One new faculty member 
figures these “fringes” are worth $2,500 a 
year to him. 

Many like the Point Lookout campus be- 
cause it offers good fishing and other non- 
monetary advantages. 

Dr, Paul D. Hines, associate professor of 
history who just joined the faculty here after 
resigning his post at Indiana University, said 
he went trout fishing in Lake Taneycomo at 
the western edge of the campus during five 
of his first seven days at Point Lookout. 

Though the college is rather isolated geo- 
graphically—located 50 miles south of 
Springfield, Mo., just north of the Arkansas 
line—and salaries are not as high as in many 
other institutions, it has been able to attract 
a faculty of varied backgrounds. 


PERSONAL TOUCH 


School officials know many students by first 
names. They take personal interest in stu- 
dents, often know a lot about their back- 
grounds and their jobs on campus. 

All faculty members with academic rank 
serve as counselors—on the average to about 
16 students. One student found counseling 
sessions so exciting he could hardly wait for 
his next appointment with his adviser—Dr. 
James F. Findlay, academic vice president of 
the School of the Ozarks, who came to Point 
Lookout after retiring as president of Drury 
College, Mo, 

However, there are student gripes. 

Some say work and study keep them so 
busy there’s no time for fun, though the col- 
lege has a variety of social and recreational 
activities, including square dancing, sum- 
mer theater, intramural sports and formal 
dances. 

The college also has intercollegiate bas- 
ketball and track teams, but not a football 
team—because scrimmage would interfere 
with work. Some complain that they can’t be 
off campus enough. 

Two years ago students staged a sit-down 
protest outside the chapel, campaigning for 
more liberal hours and permission to bring 
cars on campus, Now students can be off the 
campus until 10 p.m. instead of 9:30. They 
must be in their dorms by 10:30 p.m. But 
the ban on cars remains. 

Carol] Clinton of Willow Springs, Mo., editor 
of the school yearbook and senior English 
major, says students’ main gripe is: 

“They don’t really listen to what we want. 
There’s a pretty strong feeling among stu- 
dents that they are not as important as they 
should be. The college is run on donations. 
Tourists are always coming through... . 
[Students] feel they are being put on display 
when they shouldn’t be.” 

“PRETTY ROUGH” 

This is the way Francis Wheeler, student- 
body president and senior speech major from 
Emmetsburg, Iowa, sums up the situation: 

“When I first came here I felt the ad- 
ministration was pretty rough on students. 
But more and more they’re giving students 
freedom, helping us to earn these freedoms. 

“More and more we see they are trying to 
help us. Dr. Clark is behind the students all 
the way. On the whole, kids are pretty happy. 
They have their gripes and complaints, but 
this is a normal thing in life. If it hadn't 
been for School of the Ozarks, I wouldn’t be 
in college.” 
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LET'S ENFORCE OUR LABOR LAWS 
FAIRLY 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
gust edition of the Reader's Digest con- 
tains an interesting and provocative arti- 
cle by Mr. George Denison and Mr. Wil- 
iam Schulz, entitled, “Let’s Enforce Our 
Labor Laws Fairly” and I include the 
article in the Recorp at this point: 

LET'S ENFORCE OUR LABOR Laws FAIRLY 
{By George Denison and William Schulz) 


Unions have rights. So does management, 
and the individual worker himself, But the 
National Labor Relations Board, in judging 
between them, displays such flagrant bias 
that our free-bargaining system is seriously 
threatened. 

Late last March, members of a Senate 
subcommittee filed into a hearing room on 
Capitol Hill to open a long-overdue investi- 
gation. Their task: to probe the increasingly 
powerful “administrative agencies” that 
constitute what subcommittee chairman Sam 
J. Ervin, Jr., terms the “headless fourth 
branch of government.” Examined first was 
the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB), 
the little-publicized agency which exerts far- 
reaching influence over the entire economy. 

Sen. Robert Griffin, co-author of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act and a top labor expert, 
was the subcommittee’s lead-off witness. Cit- 
ing case after case to demonstrate the un- 
abashed pro-union bias of many NLRB 
decisions, he said: Those who suffer from 
the Board’s twisted and distorted rulings are 
individual workers, small businessmen and 
the public at large.” Such criticism is by no 
means isolated. Even the federal courts, 
which traditionally defer to the Board’s ex- 
pertise“ in labor matters, have become 
alarmed. 

Created by the Wagner Act 33 years ago, 
the NLRB is supposed to promote industrial 
harmony by administering statutes designed 
to protect workers’ rights and equalize the 
bargaining powers of labor and management. 
It is headed by five members, Presidentially 
appointed for five-year terms, who act as 
judges, ruling upon “unfair labor practice” 
complaints filed by employers, unions, or 
workers themselves. The NLRB’s 2333 em- 
ployees, scattered in 43 offices from Wash- 
ington to San Francisco, handle 30,000 cases 
annually, ranging from a nationwide copper 
strike to a minor squabble in a small-town 
bakery. 

During its early years, when the prepond- 
erance of power was clearly on the side of 
management, the Board firmly established 
the right of collective bargaining—safeguard- 
ing union members from harassment, repri- 
manding anti-labor employers. Under its 
protection, organized labor grew from strug- 
gling infant to strapping adult, with muscle 
enough to overpower management, So in 1947 
and again in 1959, Congress enacted legisla- 
tion (the Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Grit- 
fin acts) to restore the balance of power. 
‘These laws outlawed some of big labor’s most 
powerful weapons—the closed shop, second- 
ary boycotts, blackmail picketing—while re- 
establishing the rights of management and 
of the individual worker. 

Double Standards. But the record shows 
that the intent of Congress has been sys- 
tematically thwarted. In case after case the 
NLRB has demonstrated what its former 
chairman Guy Farmer terms a “dual stand- 
ard”—sanctioning union abuses, but restrict- 
ing management rights. In fact, says Farm- 
er, the delicate balance between labor and 
management has been so altered that “the 
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process of free collective bargaining is rapidly 
approaching a complete breakdown.” 

So flagrant is the Board’s bias that, fre- 
quently, the courts are overturning its deci- 
sions. Consider these recent cases: 

Pickets of the United Mechanics Union 
engaged in repeated violence during a New 
York strike. They assaulted non-strikers and 
beat elderly Emanuel Lipetz, the employer, 
so savagely that he was incapacitated for 
five and a half months. Was the union dis- 
ciplined, then? No, The NLRB minimized 
the attacks as mere “outbursts,” while finding 
Lipetz guilty of an unfair labor practice for 
refusing to bargain. This was too much for 
the U.S. Court of Appeals, which reversed the 
Board on these points. 

The owners of a bathing-suit-manufac- 
turing company in New York sold the busi- 
ness and shipped its machinery to a Florida 
firm they had just formed. The International 
Ladies Garment Workers, who represented 
the New York employes, complained to the 
NLRB that the sale was a deliberate company 
attempt to avoid dealing with the union. The 
Board agreed. But whom did it punish? Not 
the company but the Florida workers, whom 
it forced to join the ILGWU—depriving them 
of any choice in the matter. A federal court 
reversed the Board's action, with a sharp 
rejoinder that the NLRB is by law bound to 
protect the “rights of the workers to choose” 
their own unions. 

A Michigan firm was found guilty of an 
unfair labor practice in opposing an orga- 
nization drive of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. But 
the NLRB went far beyond the usual cease- 
and-desist order. It required the employer 
to assemble his employes and to read them a 
“confession of sins” written for him by NLRB 
staffers. A U.S. court of appeals overruled this 
as “ignominy, incompatible with the demo- 
cratic principles of the dignity of man.” 

Concern over the Board's deep-seated bias 
is widespread. “In its zeal to enhance the 
power of no-longer-struggling unions, the 
Board has ignored basic justice and trampled 
cherished freedoms,” declares Dr. Herbert R. 
Northrup, industrial-relations professor at 
the University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School. Television newsman David Brinkley 
adds, “It is supposed to be an unbiased ad- 
judicating body. It usually behaves like a 
department of the AFL-CIO, and is about 
as neutral as George Meany.” 

CONSUMER COSTS GO UP 

NLRB interpretations of the law have a 
pervasive effect on the national economy. 
For example, a Philadelphia contractor 
thought he could save time and money by 
purchasing 3600 prefabricated doors for a 
large housing project, But union carpenters 
balked, insisting that ready-made doors were 
barred under their contract. The contractor 
had no alternative but to purchase blank 
doors, which the carpenters then cut and 
finished themselves—at an additional cost of 
thousands of dollars. 

Such boycotts were thought to be outlawed 
by the Landrum-Griffin Act. But the Board 
legitimized the carpenters’ action on the 
ground that unions have an inalienable right 
to “preserve” their work. The Supreme Court 
upheld the Board in a 5-4 decision, thus 
legalizing similar boycotts and featherbed- 
ding from coast to coast. 

In Minneapolis, plumbers and pipefitters 
prevented builders from using factory-as- 
sembled boilers until all of the controls, 
gauges and valves had been removed and had 
been reassembled by them as specified in 
their contract. In New York, sheetmetal 
workers refused to handle any air-condition- 
ing equipment that was not manufactured 
by local union members. Carpenters in an- 
other Midwestern city want to restrict the 
use of all prefabricated items in home con- 
struction. Such restrictions can add from 
$3000 to $6000 to the cost of a $25,000 home, 
“Housing costs may well climb out of the 
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reach of the mass market,” warns Prof. Syl- 
vester Petro of New York University. “Un- 
deremployment will plague not only the con- 
struction industry but many related areas of 
the economy.” 


FREE SPEECH HAS TWO SIDES 


Although he later denied it, President 
James Carey of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers was quoted in the sum- 
mer of 1959 as saying, “I owe General Electric 
a strike.” A year later Carey made good his 
vow, pulling out 70,000 employes and shut- 
ting down the nation’s third-largest firm. 
When GE fought back, launching a massive 
campaign to explain its side of the dispute 
and its settlement terms to the union rank- 
and-file, Carey’s strike collapsed. IUE mem- 
bers accepted the company offer by an over- 
whelming vote. 

Four years later, however, the NLRB ruled 
GE's campaign illegal decreeing it an unfair 
labor practice to convince workers “that the 
employer rather than the union is the true 
protector of their interests.” Though finding 
nothing “coercive,” it condemned GE for at- 
tempts to “disparage” the union, Yet it saw 
nothing wrong with an IUE campaign which 
systematically slandered GE as “greedy,” 
“arrogant” and “ruthless.” Commented the 
Tulsa Tribune: “In one of its most lopsided 
decisions, the Board has apparently decreed 
that while union leaders may lie as they 
choose about the boss, the boss is engaged 
in an ‘unfair labor practice’ if he defends 
himself.” 

High-handed as it was, the GE decision 
came as no surprise. In a whole series of 
rulings dealing with union representation 
elections, the Board has in effect forbidden 
employers from giving workers the full side 
of their story. Former NLRB member Ger- 
ard D. Reilly says, “Such rulings not only 
demonstrate the Board's double standard but 
have made a mockery of the free-speech 
guarantees of Taft-Hartley and Landrum- 
Griffin.” 

WHO IS THE MANAGER? 


The Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. dis- 
covered that it could cut costs by 30 percent 
at its Emeryville, Calif., plant by “contract- 
ing out” the maintenance operations to an- 
other firm. Fifty union workers were laid off 
as a consequence. The steelworkers union 
which represented them appealed to the 
NLRB, charging that Fibreboard had com- 
mitted an “unfair labor practice’ by not 
conferring with the union first. The Board 
rejected the argument. 

That was March 1961, But one year later, 
after a change in its membership, the Board 
reconsidered, This time it found the action 
of the company illegal. It ordered Fibre- 
board to reinstate its inefficient maintenunce 
operation, rehire the 50 employes and then 
Lig in over the decision to contract out the 
work. 

Similarly, an automobile manufacturer 
was slapped down for “unilaterally” changing 
the method of moving cars off the assembly 
line. And in an even more ridiculous case, 
the Board ruled that an employer must bar- 
gain with the union over a one-cent increase 
in the price of coffee at the company cafe- 
teria, (The last decision was thrown out by 
the courts.) 

As NLRB member Ray Rodgers, dissenting 
in the Fibreboard case, pointed out, such 
rulings wreak havoc with management's right 
to manage. It is difficult to foresee any eco- 
nomic action which management will be free 
to take of its own volition—whether it be the 
discontinuance of an unprofitable line, the 
closing of an unnecessary facility or the 
abandonment of an outmoded procedure.” 
The disturbing implications for our entire 
economy cannot be exaggerated. 

BLACKMAIL MAKES A COMEBACK 

A decade ago, millions watched on tele- 
vision as Congressional investigators led by 
Sen. John McClellan uncovered case after 
case where labor-union racketeers had forced 
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weak-kneed employers to deal with their 
union—robbing the workers of any choice in 
the matter. A favorite tactic: have pickets 
block deliveries and choke off business, then 
demand that the owner impose the union on 
his men as the price for having the sign car- 
riers removed. 

Congress, in the Landrum-Griffin Act, 
thought that it had outlawed this “blackmail 
picketing.” But since 1961, NLRB rulings have 
allowed picketing for the purpose of “truth- 
fully advising the public” that a certain place 
is “non-union.” Exploiting this loophole, 
“blackmail” pickets now march again in 
front of businesses across the country. 

Jesse Stephens’ troubles began in February 
1967, when the International Association of 
Machinists lost a representational election at 
his Orange, Texas, auto agency. “I’ll get you 
one way or another,” warned a union leader, 
and a month later he threw up a picket line 
accusing Stephens of anti-union discrimina- 
tion. The NLRB found that the union charge 
was baseless; nonetheless, it refused to stop 
the picketing, terming it “informational.” 
Finally, after 76 days, a Texas court issued an 
injunction against the picketing. (The union 
is appealing, claiming the state court has no 
jurisdiction.) “I lost $25,000 which I'll never 
recover, and was forced to lay off loyal em- 
ployees,“ Stephens says. Doesn't the NLRB 
realize that we have some rights, too?” 


PUSHING THE WORKER AROUND 


The bedrock philosophy underlying the na- 
tion’s labor-relations law is that every work. 
ingman should be protected in his right to 
join—or not to join—others in union activity. 
But the NLRB undercuts this principle by 
repeatedly placing the claims of labor unions 
ahead of the rights of individual workers. 

Consider the treatment meted out to a 
group of United Auto Workers members at 
Milwaukee’s huge Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. On February 2, 1959, thousands 
left their plant to attend a strike-vote meet- 
ing, only to see pickets marching. “The strike 
was already on,” recalls UAW member Harvey 
Bolton (not his real name). “The meeting 
Was a sham; anyone opposed to striking was 
hooted down.” 

Incensed at being pushed around, Bolton 
and 170 other union members refused to 
strike, faced jeers and threats to cross picket 
lines and keep working. The UAW tried the 
dissenters, slapping them with fines of up 
to $100, They brought charges against the 
union for violating their rights, and in 1964 
the Board conceded that the union action 
was “coercive.” Nevertheless, it upheld the 
fines as an “internal union matter.” 

The Board's decision—subsequently up- 
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held 5 to 4 by the Supreme Court—has given 
other union officials the go-ahead. In Kan- 
sas City, Mo., six members of the American 
Federation of Television and Radio Artists 
handed in their resignations and crossed 
a picket line to continue working at TV sta- 
tion WDAF. Union officials arbitrarily re- 
jected the resignations, then socked the six 
with fines ranging from $10,000 to $20,000. 
When the embattled workers appealed to the 
NLRB last year, it refused even to consider 
their case, citing Allis-Chalmers as prece- 
dent. 

“Individual workers have increasingly 
been ignored by the very Board set up to 
protect them,” says onetime NLRB general 
counsel Theophil Kammholz. Consider the 
case of steelworker Dick Price, 34, part Okla- 
homa Indian, who began working as a helper 
at Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel's Santa 
Clara, Calif., plant in 1951, He joined the 
United Steelworkers Union, advanced one 
rung at a time, finally became a crane 
operator. But as the years passed, he became 
disillusioned with the union. “It didn’t fight 
for us,“ he says. He voiced his criticisms— 
and soon found himself bypassed when bet- 
ter jobs at the plant opened up. So in 1964, 
Price—after getting NLRB assurance that he 
had every right to do so—led a group seeking 
to replace the Steelworkers with a more ag- 
gressive union by circulating a decertifica- 
tion petition. 

Leaders of the local reacted immediately. 
They put Price on trial for undermining 
the union. At a specially called meeting, they 
gaveled down a request for a secret ballot 
and (with less than a third of the member- 
ship present) Price was convicted 20-15. 
Suspended from the union, hit with a $500 
fine, he was even charged the cost of his 
“trial.” 

After Price asked the Labor Board for pro- 
tection, his fine was dropped. Meanwhile, 
he was the target of continued harassment. 
When he left work for an operation for a 
back injury sustained in an automobile ac- 
cident, the company refused to take him 
back, claiming he couldn't do the work, Then 
in August 1965 came the crushing news: 
the NLRB stated that the union’s “discipli- 
nary action” against Price was permissible 
because his petition threatened the union’s 
“very existence.” 

“The NLRB listened to the company and 
to the union,” Price says. “They paid no at- 
tention to me.” 

Time to Move. Obviously, reform is des- 
perately needed, to restore the balance of 
power so essential to industrial peace. As 
former NLRB chairman Farmer warned re- 
cently: The public interest, which stands 
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above the interest of either labor or man- 
agement, demands that a climate be re- 
created in which the negotiations of settle- 
ments can be carried out by management 
and labor on terms of approximate equality.” 

Three steps must be taken: 

1. Congress must immediately indicate 
that it will no longer tolerate the Board’s 
blatant disregard of its legislative will. All 
provisions of the labor law must be en- 
forced, and workers’ rights protected. 

2. Both houses of Congress should begin a 
full-scale review of the labor law to deter- 
mine how it can more effectively protect the 
public interest. Senator Griffin would re- 
place the NLRB with a Labor Court, its 
judges appointed for 20-year terms. Others 
would turn labor cases over to the U.S, dis- 
trict courts. Both proposals have merit. 

3. Meanwhile, the White House must act 
to restore judicious, nonpartisan adminis- 
tration to the Board. One member's term 
expires this August, another’s expires in De- 
cember, 1969. By filling these vacancies with 
men who will enforce the law as it is writ- 
ten, the President can go a long way toward 
curbing abuses. 

“Something must be done, and soon,” says 
Senator Griffin. The NLRB story is a chilling 
case history of what can happen when a fed- 
eral agency arrogantly thwarts the law.“ 


DEMOCRATIC STUDY GROUP RE- 
PORTS PROGRESS OF MAJOR LEG- 
ISLATION TO AUGUST 1, 1968 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
at this point in the Recorp a summary 
of the major legislation considered by 
the 90th Congress to date. The summary 
was prepared by the staff of the Demo- 
cratic study group, as follows: 

REPORT ON STATUS OF MAJOR LEGISLATION, 

90TH CONGRESS 

This report summarizes the major legisla- 
tion enacted or pending before the 90th 
Congress. It includes a Congressional Box- 
score giving the status of legislation as of 
August 1, a brief summary of major bills 
enacted or awaiting further action, and a 
summary chart of the appropriation bills. 


House 


Senate 


Status 


Civil rights and civil liberties: 
Civil 


Congressional matters: © 
Standards of official conduct (H. Res. 1099 )) 
Standards for congressional district (Public Law 90-196). 


as: 
Special Committee To Investigate and E Reported 
s (H. Res. 


of Candidates for the House of Represen 


Legislative Reorganization Act of 1967 (S. 355) 


Election Reform Act (H.R. 11233). 


Conservation: 
Air Quality Act of 1967 Gute Law 90-148)_ 
Nuclear desalting plant (Public Law 90-18) 
National Trail System Act (H.R. 4865) 
Redwood Park bill (S. 2515) 
National Water Commission (S. 20) 
Scenic Rivers (H.R. 18260) 


- Passed Feb. 26, 1968... 


— ietie Passed July 11, 1967........... Passed Nov. I. 1967_.......... Signed into law Dec. 14, 1967. 
---- Passed Dec. 8, 1967_..... 


-- Signed into law Mar. 27, 1968. 


e Passed Aug. 16, 1967......---. Passed Mar. 11, 1968. Signed into law Apr. 11, 1968. 


Passed 0 
mittee July 10, 1968. 


In effect. 
. Signed into law Dec. 14, 1967. 


33 Pending in Rules Committee. Passed Mar. 7, 19677. 
2 ey phe from House f ˙ SS 
administration Committee 
June 27, 1968. 
Passed Nov. 2, 1967. - Passed July 18, 1967. Signed into law Nov. 21, 1967. 
Passed Apr. 20, 1967. - Passed Feb. 6, 1967.. Signed into law May 19, 1967. 
Passed July 15, 1968. - Passed July 1, 1968.. 
=e fe ee — Passed Nov. 1, 1967_. In conference. 
-- Passed July 12, 1987 Passed Feb. 6, 1967 z Do. 
SA E A Failed of passage under sus „„ 
0 1805 the rules (Sept. 
— Passed May 16, 1968 ----------- Conference report filed. 


-~ Signed into law May 29, 1968. 
- Signed into law Dec. 5, 1967. 
. Signed into law Dec. 14, 1967. 
Signed into law Mar. 4, 1968. 
711 Signed into law Nov. 20, 1967. 
— Signed into law Dec. 15, 1967. 
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Bill House Senate Status 
Consumer:—Continued 
Automobile insurance study and re Pub Law 90-448 (Public 9 90-313 — -- Passed May 7, 196888 Passed Apr. 10, 1988 Signed into law May 22, 1968. 
Interstate land sales full disclosure Ai EFF Passed May 28, 1968.. -- Signed into law Aug. I, "1968. 
Wholesome Poultry Products Act (H.R. 16363) ~-- Passed July 1, 1968... Passed July 29, 1968.. Š 
biter Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1858 6 1185) b --- Passed July 2, 1968 -- Passed Nov. 9, 1957. -- Awaiting President's signature. 
rime 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act (Public Law 90-351) ...._. assed Aug. 8, 1967.. --- Passed May 24, 1968.. Epa into law June 18 1968. 
--- Passed May 11, 1867 Signed into law Oct. 3, 1967 


yO on Noxious and Obscene Matters and Materials ‘Public Law —.— Aug. 7, 1987 


vu enn Beim uency Prevention and Control 35 (Public Law 90-445) Passed Sept. 26, —§œ——é --- Passed July 8, 1968. 
State Firearms Control Assistance Act (H.R. 17735) . Passed July 24, p> ae te ine se J deat 
Joint Committee to Investigate Crime (H.J. Res. D 15 * nee 1 12, 0 taco cn bak 


ane = en into law July 31, 1968. 


Drug Abuse Amendments (H.R. 14096) 00 „ Referred to Committee 7 Awaiting Senate action, 
9 development: 
Appalachian Regional Development Act (Public Law 90-103)__........_-_.- Passed Aug. 14, 19677. Passed Aug. 27, 19677 Signed into law Oct. 11, 1967. 
Education training and peer 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 (Public Law 90-129) ._......---.-..._. d Sept. 21, 1987 Passed May 17, 196 Signed into law Nov. 7, 1967. 
ay wa and Secondary Education Act Amendments of 1967 (Public Law oe May 25, 1967. -~ Passed Dec. 11, 1967... --- Signed into law Jan. 2, 1968. 


Teacher lor Extension (Public Law 90-35 . Passed June 27, 1967 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1967 2 blic Law 90- - Passed Aug. A 1967. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1968 (Public Law yy - Passed May 

National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities Act Amendments of 1968 Passed Feb. 25 1968.— 
(Public Law 90-348). 


-- Signed into law June 29, 1967. 

Signed into law Oct. 3, 1967. 
Signed into law June 25, 1968. 

Signed into law June 18, 1968. 


Economic Opportunity Act Amendments of N. 2 orig Law 90-222) 8 Nov. 15, 196777 Passed Oct. 5, 19677 7 — into law Dec. 23, 1967. 
Higher Education Act Amendments of 1968 (H.R. 1507) 8 25, 1988 1 Passed July 15, 1968. In conterence. 

Vocational Education Act Amendments of 1968 er 3 ssed July 15, 1 Passed July 17, 1968.. = Do. 

Manpower Development and Training Act Nr of 1968 (H. R. —.—— June 27, 1987/7 Reported July 20, 28 

Guaranteed Employment Act of 1968 (H.R. 12280))))))/ Hearings in progress Hearings in progress 


Federal employees: 
Postal Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 1967 (Public Law 90-206) 
Federal employee protection against invasion of privacy(S. 9 
Removal of Federal or District of Columbia em ei comm 


- Passed Nov. 29, 1967 
Passed Sept. 13, 196 


lawful acts related to riots and civil disorders (H.R. 17267). 
Foreign and defense policy: 
eace Corps authorization (Public Law 90-175) . Passed Oct. 23, 19877 Passed May 15, 1967 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act (Public Law 90-314). ~.- Passed Mar. r. 6. 1968 . Passed Apr. 22, 1968.. ga jay 
Emergency food assistance to India (Public Law 90-7) . Passed Mar. 9, 19877 - Passed Mar. 20, 1967 Signed into law Apr. 1, 1967. 
Inter-American Development Bank Act amendments (Public Law 90-88)___ Passed July 75 1957 -- Passed Aug. 24; 1867 -- Signed into law Sept. 22, 1967. 
oe rt Bank Act extension (Public Law 90-267 Passed Feb. 7, 1968. Passed Aug. 11, 1967__........ Signed into law Mar. 13, 1968. 
8 Bank (Public Law 90-390) -~ -4-:------ ... Passed June 12, 1968. -- Passed June 18, 1968. it —— into law y 7, 1968. 
itary Selective Service Act ot 1967 (Public Law 90-40). --- Passed May 25, 1967.. -- Passed May 11, 1967 = ed into law June 30, 7 
Unitas Services Pay Act of 1967 (Public Law 90-207, is . — - Passed Oct. 26, 1967.. ssed Nov. 29, 1967.. be s — into law Dec. 8, 196 
Military construction authorization, I (Public Law 90-4 Passed Apr. 25, 1968.. Passed June 25, 1968. Signed into law July 21, 1850 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1968 (H. R. 1 263) - Passed July 18, 1968 Passed July 31, 1968. 
Military Procurement Act (S. Dean .-- Passed July 11. 1968.. Passed Apr. 19, 1968 In conterence. 
oo a Military Sales Act (H.R. 15681 --- Reported July 3, 1968. 
Health and welfare: 
Social Security Amendments of 1967 (Public Law 90-248) 7777?72 Passed Aug. 17, 196777 Passed Nov. 22, 196727 Signed into law Jan. 2, 1968. 
Older Americans Act Amendments of 1967 (Public Law 90-42) -~--~ Passed June 19, 1987. Passed June 28, 1967_ -- Signed into law July 1, 1967. 
Mental Health Amendments of 1967 (Public Law 90-31) ------ ..- Passed pas 17, 1967... * Signed into law June 24, 1967 
Mental Retardation Act Amendments of 1967 (Public Law 90-170). 2 oo . 20, 1967 -- Signed into law Dec. 4, i967. 


Partnership for Health Act Amendments of 1967 (Public Law 90-174). 

National Eye Institute (H.R. 12843 ))) 
Health Manpower Act of 1968 (H.R. 15757 ------------ 
Occupationa Health and Safety Act 3i 1968 (H.R. 17748) ; 16, 158 . 
Public Health Service Act Amendments of 1 99955 758) . Passed doly 2, Í cee June 24, i 


Ss ee into law Dec, 5, 1967. 


In conference. 
Do. 


National School Lunch Act Amendments (H. - Passed July 1 „1958 
1 5 men o· - es 5 ee Sa 2 OW aes i E 9 8 Do. 
ous; 
Housing and Urban Development Act, 1968 (Public Law 90-448) ..... Passed July 10, 1968........... Passed May 28, 19688 Signed into law Aug. 1, 1968, 
Monday holidays ver ROW GUIS tans ween SE. beeen san tenee a May 9, 19888 Passed June 24, 19688 ee into law June 28, 1968. 
„ N es it obrew A A ETSA A ported May 4, 1967 
nga a am iltural workers under the National Labor Relations Act Reported Apr. 3, 1008... ian aAA 
Public W 
Feder Ald Hi wg Act of 1968S, BAIS). - . osns penne nonannz-cocences one July 3, 198898. Passed July 1, 1968 Awaiting President's signature. 
Rivers and Harbors Flood Control Act, 1968 (S. 3710 assed July 15, 18888—— Passed July 2.1968 Do. 
s 5 ot Federal buildings to the . handicapped (S. 222). — June 7, 19688. Passed Aug. 25, 1967.. Do, 
axation : 


Passed Feb. 23, 1968 


Passed Apr. 2, 1968. 
Passed Mar. 15, 1967 


Signed into law June 28, 1963. 
Passed July 25, 196 


Signed into law July 31, 1967. 
Signed into law June 13, 1967. 


Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 1968 (Public set 90-364) 
Interest epaian Tax (Public Law 90-219). 


Investment Tax Credit anie, Law 90-26). Passed Mar. 16, 1967 Passed May 9, 198 
Interstate Taxation Act (H.R. 2158) Passed May 22, 196. R 
5 Foreign Travel Tax (H. R. 16200 FFT r an eran enne E sions 
leterans: 
Veterans Pensions and Readjustment Assistance Act of 1987. Passed Mar. 20, 196772 Passed Pes Tp bio Papers Signed into law Aug. 31, 1967. 
Veterans Mortgage Insurance Act (Public Law 90-301). --- Passed Mar. 26, 1958 ZII Passed Apr. 19, 1368 . Signed into law May 7. 1968. 
Service-Connected Compensation Increase for Veterans (H.R. 16027) Passed June 6, 19688 Passed July 31, 1968, 
AGRICULTURE by strikers or students unless they were eli- Rights Commission through January, 1973. 
Awaiting further action gible for Food Stamps before striking or en- The Commission, which conducts studies and 
tering college. prepares reports on civil rights problems, 


3 i 2 3 American Hunger Commission Act (HR. Would have gone out of existence at the end 
House, this measure extends for one year. 17144): As passed by the House, this meas- of January, 1968. 
through 1970, the basic Administration farm’: ure would establish a. Commission on: Hunger r Mansy ys Sti EN a 
policy. The abt provides supports for corn to undertake a complete study of the unfilled 90-274): The Federal Jury Reform Act re- 
seat. feed grain, milk, ‘wool, and mohair. needs of persons suffering from hunger, it quires that jury panels from which federal 
In addition, it provides for voluntary crop would. recommend measures (1) to secure Juries BES) CEA WE, DA men eas gS TARIO pe 
reduction programs for wheat, cotton and Steater use of federal food programs by state a. “fair cross section of the community” in 
rice. A crop adjustment program provides and local agencies and (2) to establish a co- Which they are empaneled. The Act also 
payments FFP ordinated program to insure the fullfillment specifically prohibits discrimination in jury 
crop and take conservation steps. By floor of the basic hunger needs of every Ameri- selection on account of race, color, religion, 
amendment the House limited total pay- can, The Commission would be composed of national origin or economic status. 

eleven members appointed by the President Civil Rights Act of 1968 (P.L. 90-284): 


ments to any one farmer to $20,000. and would have subpoena power. Its re- The Omnibus Civil Rights Act contains fair 
Priene oa of the Food Stamp Program port would be due January 1, 1969. housing and civil rights protection guaran- 

(H.R. 18249): As passed by the House, this RIGHTS tees, an Indian bill of rights and antiriot 

measure provides a four-year extension of CAVE e provisions. 

the Food Stamp Program, through fiscal year Enacted The fair housing provisions, when fully 


1972. It authorizes funds as needed to carry Civil Rights Commission (P.L. 90-198): effective in January, 1970, will prohibit dis- 
out the program and prohibits participation P.L. 90-198 extends the life of the U.S. Civil crimination in the sale or rental of about 
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80 percent of all housing. The provisions 
cover all multiple-unit dwellings of two, 
three and four units which are not owner 
occupied. They also cover most single family 
housing and most federally assisted housing. 
Exempted from coverage by the fair housing 
provisions are some 5.5 million owner-oc- 
cupied multiple dwellings (often called Mrs. 
Murphy” units) which have four or less 
units and 7.6 million owner-occupied single- 
family homes sold or rented without the 
services of a real estate agent. 

The civil rights protection provisions of 
the Act provide federal protection for per- 
sons exercising such rights as voting, jury 
duty, school attendance, employment or use 
of public facilities and accommodations. 
The Indian bill of rights provisions guar- 
antee Indians the full protection of the 
Constitution. 

The anti-riot provisions establish federal 
penalties for crossing a state line or using 
the facilities of interstate commerce to 
incite a riot, and for teaching the use, 
application or making of a firearm or ex- 
plosive with the intent that the firearm 
or explosive would be used in a riot. They 
also make it a federal crime to interfere 
with a law enforcement officer or fireman 
performing his official duties during a riot. 

The major House vote on the legislation 
was taken on April 10, 1968, when the House 
voted to agree to the Senate version of the 
bill and send the legislation on to the Presi- 
dent. The original House version of the bill 
contained only the rights protection guar- 
antees, while the Senate version contained 
these guarantees plus the fair housing, Indian 
rights and anti-riot provisions. 

Age Discrimination in Employment Act 
of 1967 (P.L. 90-202): The Age Discrimina- 
tion in Employment Act makes it unlawful 
for an employer of 25 or more persons, an 
employment agency or a labor union to (1) 
discriminate against an individual between 
the ages of 40 and 65 because of his age 
or (2) publish a notice or advertisement 
indicating any preference, limitation, speci- 
fication or discrimination based on age. 
These prohibitions are not applicable, how- 
ever, in cases where age is a bona fide 
qualification for employment. 


CONGRESSIONAL MATTERS 
Enacted 


Standards of Official Conduct (H. Res. 
1099): This resolution amends House rules 
to: 1) Establish a Code of Official Conduct; 
2) Require disclosure of certain outside in- 
come and investments; and 3) Make the 
Committee on Standards of Official Conduct 
a standing committee with investigative and 
enforcement powers. 

The eight-point code of conduct—which 
applies to both members and employees— 
forbids accepting “gifts of substantial value” 
from parties with a direct interest in legis- 
lation; receiving compensation as a result 
of using their official position to exert im- 
proper influence; accepting an honorarium 
in excess of what is “usual and customary;” 
keeping anyone on the public payroll “who 
does not perform duties commensurate with 
the compensation he receives;” and convert- 
ing campaign funds to personal use except 
as reimbursement “for legitimate and veri- 
fiable prior campaign expenditures.” The 
code requires that campaign funds be kept 
separate from personal funds, and that all 
proceeds from events such as testimonials 
be treated as campaign contributions un- 
less donors and participants are given “clear 
notice in advance .. that the proceeds are 
intended for other purposes.” 

The financial disclosure provision—which 
covers Members and officers of the House, 
their employees and professional committee 
staff members—requires disclosure of major 
outside sources of income or investments. 
The basic information on income and in- 
vestments would be open to public inspection, 
Details, however, would be filed with the 
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Standards Committee on a confidential 
basis. 

Standards for Congressional Districts (P. 
L. 90-196): This Act bans at large elections 
in all states having more than one Repre- 
sentative. Hawaii and New Mexico are ex- 
empted from this ban in 1968. 


Awaiting further action 


Special Committee to Investigate and Re- 
port on Campaign Expenditures of Candi- 
date for the House of Representatives (H. 
Res. 1239) : This legislation creates a 5-mem- 
ber Committee to be appointed by the 
Speaker to investigate the extent and nature 
of expenditures made by candidates for the 
House of Representatives in connection with 
their campaigns. The Resolution authorizes 
the Committee to investigate all contribu- 
tions and expenditures by individuals, 
groups, businesses, and labor unions on be- 
half of candidates. The measure is scheduled 
to come up on the House floor during the 
week of July 29. 

Legislative Reorganization Act of 1967 (S. 
355): This Senate-passed bill provides for 
changes in committee procedures and certain 
operations of Congress and for a broader ap- 
plication of the lobby registration law. 

Election Reform Act (H.R. 11233): This 
measure as reported overhauls the Federal 
Election laws pertaining to campaign fund 
raising and spending in Federal elections. 
The bill requires full disclosure of political 
contributions and expenditures by candidates 
and political committees. A five member bi- 
partisan Federal Elections Commission is es- 
tablished. Honorariums in excess of $100 
would be required to be reported to the 
Commission and all reports filed would be 
open for public inspection and copying. 


CONSERVATION 
Enacted 


Air Quality Act of 1967 (P.L. 90-148): The 
Air Quality Act provides for: (1) the desig- 
nation of air quality control regions by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; (2) the expansion of existing programs 
for the development of air quality criteria; 
and (3) the publication of the control tech- 
niques used to achieve various levels of air 
quality. 

The legislation authorizes $428 million for 
federal air pollution efforts over the three 
year period, fiscal 1968-70. Of this amount, 
$140 million is a reauthorization of previous- 
ly unappropriated funds. 

Nuclear Desalting Plant (P.L. 90-18): This 
legislation provides for the construction of 
a nuclear power and desalting plant in 
Southern California, and authorizes $57.2 
million as the Interior Department’s share 
of the estimated cost of $444.3 million, The 
plant is to be built in cooperation with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California, and 
three public utility corporations. Congress 
has already appropriated the AEC’s $15 mil- 
lion share of the project. This plant will be 
the first large scale application of nuclear 
energy to the desalting process. It is ex- 
pected to produce 150 million gallons of 
fresh water daily by 1977. 

Awaiting further action 


National Trail System Act (H.R. 4865): 
This act establishes a national trial system 
composed of National Recreation Trails near 
urban areas and National Scenic Trails 
in more remote areas. Both systems will be 
linked into the national system. 

Redwood Park Bill (S. 2515): S. 2515, as 
passed by the House, establishes a Redwood 
National Park of approximately 28,400 acres 
in Northern California. The park would in- 
corporate 24 miles of coast line and 4 miles 
of scenic corridor. The Senate-passed Red- 
wood bill provides a park of 61,600 acres. 

National Water Commission (S. 20): The 
legislation creates a non-federal National 
Water Commission to review such U.S. water 
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resource problems as future supply and pol- 
lution. 

Scenic Rivers (H.R. 18260): H.R. 18260 
establishes a national scenic rivers system 
composed of six rivers: the Rogue in Oregon, 
the Clearwater and the Middle Fork of the 
Salmon in Idaho, the Rio Grande in New 
Mexico, the Wolf in Wisconsin, and the St. 
Croix in Minnesota and Wisconsin. It pro- 
vides that the rivers included in the system 
are to be preserved in their natural state 
and used for gesthetic and recreational pur- 
poses. The legislation also lists twenty-eight 
river sections as potential additions to the 
system and forbids federal licensing of power 
or water resource projects on the parts of 
the rivers designated for a period of five 
years following passage of the act, and three 
additional years if a study of the river is 
being made. If the Secretary of the Interior 
determines that the river should not be in- 
cluded in the system, the limits will not 
apply. The measure has not passed either 
House. 

Colorado River Basin Project (S. 1004): 
S. 1004 authorizes construction of the Cen- 
tral Arizona project and five other water 
projects in the Colorado River Basin. The 
Central Arizona project is aimed at increas- 
ing the supply of water to Arizona, both for 
irrigation purposes and for use of growing 
metropolitan areas. The project includes a 
complicated water supply system, but will 
not include dams in the Grand Canyon. The 
conference report is awaiting House and 
Senate approval. 


CONSUMER PROGRAMS 
Enacted 


Clinical Laboratories Improvement Act of 
1967 (P.L. 90-174): This measure authorizes 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to establish minimum performance 
standards for all clinical laboratories en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and permits 
the Secretary to bring court action against 
any licensed laboratory that represents an 
imminent danger to public health. 

Consumer Credit Protection Act of 1968 
(P.L. 90-321): This measure requires lenders 
and retail creditors to provide full disclosure 
of the terms and conditions of finance 
charges in most credit transactions and offers 
to extend credit. The new law requires dis- 
closure of interest rates on all revolving 
charge accounts on both a monthly and an- 
nual basis where the monthly charge is over 
$.50, imposes a federal limit on garnishment 
of wages and prohibits the discharge of a 
worker based on a single garnishment, pro- 
vides a strict federal anti-loan sharking pro- 
vision, and creates a bipartisan National 
Commission on Consumer Finance to study 
the consumer finance industry and report its 
findings to the President and the Congress. 

Flammable Fabrics Act Amendments of 
1967 (P.L. 90-189): This measure extends 
the 1953 Act to cover all items of wearing ap- 
parel and fabrics used in household furnish- 
ings. It empowers the Secretary of Com- 
merce to issue basic standards for the flam- 
mability of fabrics when he determines the 
standards are necessary to protect the public 
interest. The measure authorizes $1.5 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1968 and $2.3 million for each 
of the fiscal years 1969 and 1970. 

Fire Research and Safety Act of 1968 (P.L. 
90-259): This measure authorizes the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards to conduct 
studies into the causes of fires and the 
methods of controlling them and directs the 
Bureau to establish programs to educate the 
public on fire hazards and fire safety tech- 
niques. 

“National Commission on Product Safety 
(1967, P.L. 90-146): This measure provides 
for a seven member Commission appointed by 
the President and directed to identify cate- 
gories of household products which may rep- 
resent an unreasonable hazard to con- 
sumers. The Commission is also directed to 
determine the effectiveness and extent of 
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state and local product safety laws and to 
report to the President and the Congress as to 
its findings and recommendations. The meas- 
ure authorizes $2 million over the two-year 
life of the Commission. 

Wholesome Meat Act of 1967 (P.L. 90-201) : 
The Wholesome Meat Act provides federal aid 
to states which upgrade their meat inspec- 
tion procedures. It updates and strengthens 
federal inspection standards and requires 
states to meet standards “at least equal to” 
the federal standards within two years. If a 
state does not do so, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is empowered to assume all inspec- 
tion and enforcement duties within its bor- 
ders. The measure also grants the Department 
of Agriculture authority under court order to 
seize and detain the illegal sale of meat from 
diseased, dying, dead or disabled animals. 

Automobile Insurance Study and Investi- 
gation (P.L. 90-313): This measure author- 
izes the Department of Transportation to 
conduct a comprehensive study of the auto 
insurance industry and, in particular, the 
existing compensation system for motor ve- 
hicles. 

Interstate Land Sales Full Disclosure Act 
(P.L. 90-488) : This provision of the Housing 
and Development Act of 1968 is designed to 
prevent fraudulent interstate sales of sub- 
divided but undeveloped land. Developers 
would be required to file with the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development a state- 
ment of record as to the title to the prop- 
erty, its physical characteristics and its ac- 
cessibility to roads and utilities. A property 
report including much of this information 
would have to be presented to any prospec- 
tive buyer who does not visit the property. 
The Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment would be empowered to seek in- 
junctive relief to prevent violations of the 
Act. 

Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 
(S. 1166): The Natural Gas Pipeline Safety 
Act directs the Secretary of Transportation 
to establish minimum safety standards for 
the transportation of gas by pipeline, for 
gas storage, and for pipeline facilities used 
in the transportation and treatment of gas. 
The bill requires persons engaged in the 
transportation of pipeline to comply with 
the standards, to file a plan for inspection, 
make accident reports and access to records. 
The standards apply to existing pipeline only 
if the Secretary of Transportation finds that 
a “particular hazard” exists. The Secretary 
would enforce the Act with respect to inter- 
state lines. All other enforcement would be 
undertaken by the state either by agreement 
or upon certification by the state that its 
standards are as stringent as the federal 
standard. 

The legislation cleared Congress on July 
81, and is awaiting the President's signature. 
Awaiting further action 

Wholesome Poultry Products Act (HR. 
16363): As passed by the House, H.R. 16363 
would require states to implement within 
two years—and in certain cases three years— 
inspection programs which are at least equal 
to the federal poultry inspection program. 
The federal government would contribute up 
to 50% of the cost of running the state in- 
spection programs, If a state did not adopt 
an effective inspection program within the 
time limit provided, federal inspectors would 
assume the inspection functions. In most 
respects, H.R. 16363 parallels the Wholesome 
Meat Act of 1967. Passed by the Senate and 
sent to conference on July 29. 

CRIME 
Enacted 

Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act (P.L. 90-351): The Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act, the major anti- 
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crime bill enacted in the 90th Congress, au- 
thorizes $100.1 million in fiscal 1969 and $300 
million in fiscal 1970 for grants to aid state 
and local police in planning and carrying 
out law enforcement programs and to enable 
them to develop training and research pro- 
grams. The Act also includes provisions (1) 
permitting wire tapping in a wide variety of 
state and federal crime cases, (2) attempt- 
ing to overturn controversial Supreme Court 
decisions on the rights of defendants and 
(3) prohibiting the interstate shipment to 
individuals of pistols and revolvers and the 
over-the-counter purchase of handguns by 
individuals who do not live in the seller’s 
state. 

Commission on Noxious and Obscene Mat- 
ters and Materials (P.L. 90-100): The Ob- 
scenity Commission is to study existing laws 
relating to obscenity, recommend definitions 
of obscenity and pornography, determine the 
effect of such materials on the public, and 
recommend possible controls which would 
not infringe constitutional rights. The Com- 
mission is directed to report in 1970. 

Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Con- 
trol Act (P.L. 90-445): The Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention and Control Act which 
has been reported by the conference commit- 
tee, authorizes federal grants to states to 
assist them in developing programs to pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency and to rehabilitate 
delinquents. The Act authorizes $25 million 
for grants in fiscal 1969, $50 million in fiscal 
1970; and $75 million in fiscal 1972. 

Civil Rights Act of 1968 (P.L. 90-284): 
See Section on Civil Rights and Civil Liber- 
ties for anti-riot provisions. 


Awaiting further action 


State Firearms Control Assistance Act 
(H.R. 17735): As passed by the House, this 
bill bans the interstate mail-order sale of 
rifles, shotguns and handgun ammunition. 
It also bans most over-the-counter sales of 
rifles and shotguns to non-residents of the 
seller’s state. The legislation is a supplement 
of the gun control provisions of the Omnibus 
Crime Control Act. Registration and licens- 
ing amendments were defeated on non- 
record votes. The legislation is awaiting Sen- 
ate action. 

Joint Committee to Investigate Crime (H.J. 
Res. 1): As passed by the House, this reso- 
lution creates a joint House-Senate Commit- 
tee to investigate crime. The Committee is to 
study the abuses and effects of crime, law en- 
forcement operations, rehabilitation and 
juvenile delinquency programs and the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

Drug Abuse Control Amendments (H.R. 
14096) : As passed by the House, this bill pro- 
vides criminal penalties for the possession of 
illegally obtained stimulant, depressant or 
hallucinogenic drugs (categories including 
amphetamines or pep pills”, barbituates and 
LSD). The penalties are graduated in such a 
fashion as to distinguish between “pushers” 
of drugs and mere users of drugs. Pushers 
are subject to penalties ranging from a $10,000 
fine and up to 5 years in prison for first of- 
fenses to $20,000 fines and 15 year prison 
terms for subsequent offenses. Users are sub- 
ject to $1,000 fines and one-year jail terms 
for first offenses and $10,000 fines and three- 
year jail terms for subsequent offenses. The 
Amendments also authorize judges to set 
aside convictions of first offenders, a provision 
designed to keep young people experiment- 
ing with drugs from having a criminal record. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Enacted 
Appalachian Regional Development Act— 
Public Works and Economic Development Act 
Amendments (P.L. 90-103): PL. 90-103 ex- 
tends, through fiscal years 1968 and 1969, all 
of the programs originally authorized in the 
Public Works and Economic Development Act 
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of 1965 and the nonhighway programs 
authorized in the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act of 1965. It authorizes a two- 
year total of $75 million for the programs 
under the Public Works and Economic Devel- 
opment Act and $170 million for the Appa- 
lachian Development Act programs. 

P.L. 90-103 also extends, through fiscal 
years 1968, 1969, 1970, and 1971, the highway 
construction programs authorized in the ap- 
palachian Development Act. It authorizes a 
two-year total of $715 million for these pro- 


grams. 

The Appalachian Regional Development 
Act is designed to provide special federal aid 
to economically depressed areas in Appa- 
lachia to help construct public facilities 
needed for economic growth and to restore 
natural resources which were damaged 
through neglect and growth. The Public 
Works and Economic Development Act pro- 
vides for the creation of multi-state regional 
commissions to plan economic development 
in other depressed regions of the country, 


EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND ANTIPOVERTY 
Enacted 


Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 (P.L. 90- 
129) : The Public Broadcasting Act authorizes 
federal grants to assist educational radio and 
television broadcasting and establishes a non- 
profit, nongovernmental corporation to chan- 
nel private financial assistance to educational 
radio and TV. The Act authorizes appropria- 
tions of $38 million to be used for grants in 
fiscal years 1968-70, and for establishment of 
the corporation. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments of 1967 (P.L. 90-247) : The 1967 
Elementary and Secondary Act Amendments 
extend the 1965 Act for two additional years— 
through fiscal year 1970—and authorize a 
total of $9 billion for the operation of ESEA 
programs during that period. 

The measure also creates several new ESEA 
programs and amends existing ESEA pro- 
grams. The new programs include a bilingual 
education program for school districts hay- 
ing large numbers of non-English speaking 
students, additional grants for special educa- 
tion of handicapped children and studies of 
urban school dropouts and school bus safety. 
Amendments to existing ESEA p. in- 
clude conversion of the innovative education 
grant program from a categorical grant pro- 
gram to a block grant program. Another pro- 
hibits the federal government from cutting 
off funds to a local school district because of 
civil rights violations unless there is a find- 
ing on the record that the district has vio- 
lated the law. 

Teacher Corps Extension (P.L. 90-35) : This 
legislation extends the life of the Teachers 
Corps by authorizing $135 million for its 
operation during fiscal years 1968-1970. The 
legislation also authorizes $435 million dur- 
ing fiscal years 1969-1970 for graduate fel- 
lowships for elementary and secondary 
school teachers, grants to colleges and uni- 
versities to help them improve graduate edu- 
cation facilities, and four new teacher train- 
ing programs, 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments 
of 1967 (P.L. 90-99) and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act Amendments of 1968 (P.L. 90- 
391): These two measures, taken together, 
extend all of the major programs included in 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act through 
fiscal year 1972. They authorize appropria- 
tions totalling over $3.6 billion for the four- 
year period. 

Both measures also make some substantive 
changes in vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams. The major change, included in the 
1968 Amendments, is the addition of a new 
program of federal support for state voca- 
tional assistance programs for disadvan- 
taged—as opposed to handicapped—persons. 

National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act Amendments of 1968 (P.L. 90- 
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848): This measure extends the life of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and Human- 
ities until June 30, 1970, and authorizes the 
appropriation of $47.5 million to the opera- 
tion of the Foundation in fiscal years 1969 
and 1970. 

Economic Opportunity Act Amendments of 
1967 (P.L. 90-222): The 1967 Economic Op- 
portunity Act Amendments extend the anti- 
poverty program for two years by authorizing 
appropriations of $1.98 billion for fiscal 1968 
poverty programs and 82.18 billion for fiscal 
1969 poverty programs. 

The Amenaments also attach a number of 
amendments, stipulations and conditions to 
the Economic Opportunity Act. These include 
(1) a provision for the participation of local 
elected officials in the operation of commu- 
nity action agencies; (2) consolidation into a 
single comprehensive work and training pro- 
gram of such programs as the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, the “new careers” program and 
Operation Mainstream; (3) establishment of 
a special impact program to alleviate chronic 
unemployment and rising community ten- 
sions in urban neighborhoods and to stem 
emigration to the cities from rural neighbor- 
hoods; (4) a provision stressing the impor- 
tance of developing programs to deal with 
long-term unemployment among persons 55 
years of age and older; (5) a day-care pro- 
gram to aid working mothers and (6) a ban 
on political activity by anti-poverty workers 
during working hours. 


Awaiting further action 


Higher Education Act Amendments of 
1968 (H.R. 15067; S. 3769): The 1968 Higher 
Education Act Amendments will extend, 
through fiscal year 1972, the programs orig- 
inally authorized in the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963, the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 and the National Vocational 
Student Loan Act of 1965. Both the House 
and Senate have passed the 1968 Amend- 
ments and a conference committee is at- 
tempting to iron out differences between 
the two versions. 

The chief difference between the House 
and Senate bills lies in the sums authorized. 
Generally, the Senate bill authorizes slightly 
more for most programs than the House bill. 
The total authorization in both bills, how- 
ever, runs well over $3 billion a year. 

Both bills contain several new programs, 
including a public service education pro- 
gram, a Commission on University Educa- 
tion, and a program to encourage univer- 
sities to share resources, Both also transfer 
the Upward Bound program from OEO to the 
Office of Education, 

Vocational Education Act Amendments of 
1968 (H.R. 18366; S, 3770): These Amend- 
ments will extend the programs included in 
the Vocational Education Act. Versions of 
the Amendments have passed the House and 
the Senate and a conference committee is 
to resolve the differences between the two 
versions. 

The Senate-passed bill authorizes con- 
tinuation of vocational education programs 
through fiscal year 1972 and authorizes a 
total appropriation of $2.7 billion. In ad- 
dition, the Senate bill, in a provision totally 
unrelated to vocational education, transfers 
the Head Start program from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to the Office of Edu- 
cation and converts it into a block grant 


rogram. 

The House-passed bill authorizes continu- 
ation of vocational education programs in- 
definitely and authorizes total appropriations 
of $1.3 billion for fiscal years 1969 and 
1970 and an annual appropriation of $565 
million for each succeeding year. 

Manpower Development and Training Act 
Amendments of 1968 (H.R. 15045; S. 2938): 
The 1968 Manpower Development and Train- 
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ing Act Amendments extend the expiration 
dates contained in the present Manpower 
Development and Training Act from 1969 to 
1972. 

The Amendments have been favorably re- 
ported from both the House Education and 
Labor Committee and the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee and are awaiting 
flood action in both chambers. 

Guaranteed Employment Act of 1968 (H.R. 
12280; S. 3063) : The Guaranteed Employment 
Act would establish a program to use fed- 
eral funds to provide public service em- 
ployment jobs for unemployed young people. 
The House version would attempt to create 
up to one million jobs in its first year 
of operation, at a cost of $4 billion. The 
Senate version would create 450,000 in its 
first year, at an estimated cost of $2 billion. 

Subcommittees of the House Education and 
Labor and Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
have held hearings on these bills, but have 
not taken further action. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
Enacted 


Postal Revenue and Federal Salary Act 
of 1967 (P. L. 90-206): This legislation, ap- 
proved December 16, 1967, provides a 6% 
raise in the salaries of 725,000 postal em- 
ployees and provides a 4.5% raise for 13 
million classified workers, retroactive to 
October 1, 1967. The Act also provides for 
gradual increases in federal salaries to bring 
them to the level of pay in private employ- 
ment. The legislation establishes a Com- 
mission on Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial Salaries whose function will be to 
review salaries of federal executives and 
report its findings annually to the Presi- 
dent. 

Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968 (P.L. 90-364): See Tax section for 
material on federal employee reductions. 


Awaiting further action 


Federal Employee Protection Against In- 
vasion of Privacy (S. 1035): This legislation, 
approved by the Senate on September 13, 
1967, prohibits federal officers from re- 
quiring or requesting federal employees or 
applicants to disclose their race, religion, 
national origin, financial position or to take 
psychological or polygraph tests concerning 
family relationships, religious beliefs, or 
sexual matters. Federal officials are further 
prevented from requiring attendance at 
meetings or participation in activities which 
are unrelated to the individual employees’ 
work. The bill gives employees the right to 
counsel at hearings which could result in 
disciplinary action, and establishes a Board 
of Employees’ Rights to consider complaints. 
The CIA, NSA, and FBI are exempted from 
the provisions of the bill regulating poly- 
graph and psychological tests, and financial 
disclosure. 

Removal of Federal or District of Colum- 
bia Employees Committing Unlawful Acts 
Related to Riots or Civil Disorders (H.R. 
17267): This proposed legislation provides 
for the immediate dismissal from govern- 
ment service of any employee of the federal 
government or the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment who is convicted of committing an 
unlawful act directly or indirectly related to 
a riot or civil disorder. It also provides that 
such persons be debarred from further gov- 
ernment employment for a period of five 
years. It has not been considered by either 
House. 

FOREIGN AND DEFENSE POLICY 
Enacted 

Consular Treaty (Executive Document, 
Exec. Rept. 4): This treaty provides for the 
establishment and operation of consulates 
in the United States and the Soviet Union. 
It accords diplomatic immunity to consular 
officials and employees and provides that 
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each country will promptly notify the other 
of the arrest or detention of a citizen of the 
other country. This is the first bilateral treaty 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Peace Corps Authorization (P.L. 90-175): 
This measure authorizes appropriations of 
$115.7 million for the Peace Corps for fiscal 
1968, a figure $3 million below the Admin- 
istration request, but $5.7 million above the 
amount authorized in fiscal 1967. 

Arms Control and Disarmament Act (P.L., 
90-314): This measure extends the life of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
for two years, through June 30, 1970, and 
authorizes $18.5 million for the agency’s ac- 
tivities during the two-year period. 

Emergency Food Assistance to India (P. L. 
90-7): The Emergency Food Assistance Act 
provided an additional 3 million tons of food 
aid to India in 1967 at a cost of $190 mil- 
lion. It also recommended that the President 
provide an additional $25 million to be used 
to provide emergency food to be distributed 
by CARE and other voluntary American 
agencies, 

Inter-American Development Bank Act 
Amendments (P.L. 90-88): This measure au- 
thorizes additional United States contribu- 
tions of $900 million to the Inter-American 
Development Bank Fund for Special Opera- 
tions over fiscal 1968-70 to implement hemi- 
spheric agreements made at Punta del Este, 
Uruguay, in April of 1967. 

Export-Import Bank Act Extension (P.L, 
90-267): This measure extends the life of 
the Export-Import Bank for five years until 
June 30, 1973. It increases the Bank’s au- 
thority to issue export credit insurance, make 
loans, and extend loan insurance. The meas- 
ure prohibits: (1) Bank transactions in con- 
nection with exports to nations in armed 
conflict with the United States, or countries 
trading with such nations; (2) Financing 
export purchases to “Communist” nations 
unless the President determines that such 
transactions are in the national interest; (3) 
Bank credits for military equipment sales to 
less developed countries unless the President 
determines that such sales are in the na- 
tional interest. 

Export-Import Bank (P.L. 90-390): This 
Act broadens the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank by permitting it to 
make high-risk loans to foreign borrowers 
who, under existing standards would be in- 
eligible for credit. 

Military Selective Service Act of 1967 (P.L. 
90-40): This measure extends the military 
draft 4 years through June 30, 1971. While it 
bars the use of a lottery selection system, 
it does not oppose the President’s plan to 
reverse the order of induction from the age 
of 26 to the age of 19. It continues student 
deferments until graduation from college at 
the age of 24. It also changes the test for 
exemption based on conscientious objection 
to require that a claim for exemption be 
based on reasons of “religious, training and 
belief” rather than belief in a “Supreme 
Being.” 

Uniform Services Pay Act of 1967 (P.L. 90- 
207): This measure increases monthly pay 
of servicemen effective October 1, 1967. The 
pay raise is computed at a rate of 4.5% for 
regular compensation which includes basic 
pay, quarters and subsistence allowance. The 
measure also provides automatic pay raises 
in the future corresponding to pay increases 
for civilian federal employees. 

Military Construction Authorizations, 1969 
(P.L. 90-408): This measure authorizes $1.8 
billion for construction at U.S. military bases 
in the United States and abroad, and for 
construction and maintenance of military 
family housing. The Act includes $1.7 billion 
for new construction and $17.3 million in 
deficiency funds to cover higher costs of 
projects authorized in previous years. Au- 
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thorization of $227.3 million to develop sites 
for the anti-ballistic missile system is 
included. 

Awaiting further action 

Foreign Assistance Act of 1968 (H.R. 
15253): This measure, as passed by the 
House, authorizes foreign aid appropriations 
of $2 billion for fiscal 1969, a figure $950 
million below the Administration’s request 
and $700 million below 1968 authorizations. 
This figure is the lowest in the twenty-year 
history of the program. The authorization 
includes $1.6 billion for economic aid and 
$390 million for military aid. The latter does 
not include military aid for Southeast Asia. 
The Senate, in floor action, cut the authori- 
zation by an additional $20 million. The 
measure is now in conference. 

Military Procurement Act (S. 3293): This 
measure, as passed by the House, author- 
izes $21.6 billion in appropriations during 
fiscal year 1969. The amount authorized by 
the House is $758 million below the Adminis- 
tration request and $285 million more than 
approved by the Senate. Both the House and 
Senate eliminated funds for the production 
of the F-111B aircraft and voted to retain 
funds for the Sentinel system. The measure, 
which contains the largest amount author- 
ized in a single bill this year is in conference, 

A similar measure authorizing appropria- 
tions of $21.2 billion for fiscal 1968 was en- 
acted last year. 

Foreign Military Sales Act (H.R. 15681): 
H.R. 15681 authorizes the President to sell 
defense articles and services to friendly for- 
eign countries. It sets a limit of $296 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1969 on all credit sales and 
guarantees and requires a report be sub- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House and the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The 
sales must be consistent with the foreign 
policy of the United States and a recipient 
country must indicate its ability to pay. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Enacted 

Social Security Act Amendments of 1967 
(P.L. 90-248): The Social Security Act 
Amendments provide a 13% across-the-board 
benefit increase for all beneficiaries of the 
old-age, survivors and disability insurance 
program. The increase, which was effective 
on February 1, 1968, raises the average 
monthly benefit paid to a retired worker and 
his wife to $165, from $145 per month before 
the increase. The minimum benefit for a 
worker retiring at age 65 is now $55 a month, 
as opposed to $44 previously. 

The Amendments include several other 
provisions designed to update the Social Se- 
curity system. Most important of these is an 
increase in the amount of permissible out- 
side earnings for OASDI beneficiaries from 
$1500 to $1650 a year. 

To cover the cost of the increased benefits, 
the Amendments include provisions to raise 
the wage base subject to the payroll tax 
from $6,600 to $7,800. The Amendments, 
however, do not change the tax rate. 

The 1967 Amendments also include a con- 
troversial provision freezing the number of 
children receiving aid to dependent children 
assistance and requiring welfare mothers to 
work. (The 1968 Revenue and Expenditure 
Control Act contained language postponing 
the AFDC freeze from 1968 to 1969.) 

Older Americans Act Amendments of 1967 
(P.L. 90-42): The measure extends the Older 
Americans Act for five years, through fiscal 
1972, and authorizes appropriations of $17 
million in fiscal 1968 and $26 million in fiscal 
1969 to operate the research, demonstration 
and training programs included in the Act. 

Mental Health Act Amendments of 1967 
(P.L. 90-31): The 1967 Mental Health Act 
Amendments extend federal grant programs 
for the construction and staffing of commu- 
nity mental health centers through fiscal 
1970, they authorize total appropriation dur- 
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ing that period of $180 million for construc- 
tion and $58 million for staffing. 

Mental Retardation Act Amendments of 
1967 (P.L, 90-170): The Mental Retardation 
Act Amendments extend—through fiscal 
1970—two grant programs for the construc- 
tion of mental retardation facilities; extend 
for an additional year—also through fiscal 
1970—an existing program for training teach- 
ers of the handicapped, and initiate a new 
program for training teachers in physical 
education and recreation for the handi- 
capped. The authorizations contained in the 
Amendments total $281 million for fiscal 
1968-1970. 

Partnership for Health Act Amendments of 
1967 (P.L. 90-174): This measure authorizes 
$589 million in fiscal 1968-1970 for grants to 
states to assist them in developing compre- 
hensive health planning and services. The 
measure includes $40 million intended, 
though not specifically earmarked, for rat 
control projects. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments 
of 1967 (P.L. 90-99) and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act Amendments of 1968 (P.L. 90- 
391) : See Education Section. 

Awaiting further action 

National Eye Institute (H.R. 12843, S. 325): 
As passed by the House, this legislation es- 
tablishes a National Eye Institute within 
the National Institutes of Health. The In- 
stitute will be responsible for the conduct 
and support of research for new treatment, 
cures and training relating to blinding eye 
diseases. 

Health Manpower Act of 1968 (H.R. 15757, 
S. 3095): The Health Manpower Act of 1968 
extends the five major health programs pro- 
vided in the Public Health Service Act, the 
Health Research and Facilities Act, the 
Health Professions Educational Assistance 
Act, the Nurse Training Act and the Allied 
Health Professions Personnel Training Act. 
These programs provide training grants for 
medical and allied health personnel, con- 
struction and improvement grants for medi- 
cal training and research facilities, and health 
student loan and scholarship programs, 

The legislation has been passed by the 
House and Senate. The Senate version of the 
bill provides a three-year extension for the 
programs, through fiscal 1971, while the 
House version provides a two-year extension. 
The measure is in conference. 

Occupational Health and Safety Act of 
1968 (H.R. 17748, S. 2864): The Occupation 
Health and Safety Act authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Labor to establish safety standards 
for working conditions; provides support for 
safety research and training programs; es- 
tablishes standard procedures for reporting 
industrial accidents and injuries; delineates 
state and federal responsibilities relating to 
occupational health and safety; and provides 
assistance to states to help them meet their 
responsibilities under the Act. 

The legislation has been reported by the 
House Education and Labor Committee, but 
has not seen floor action. The Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee has com- 
pleted hearings on the measure. 

Public Health Service Act Amendments 
of 1968 (H.R. 15758; S. 15758) : Amendments 
to the Public Health Service Act which ex- 
tend for two years, through fiscal 1970, sev- 
eral major health programs and which create 
one new health program have passed both 
the House and the Senate. 

Both the House and the Senate versions 
of the Amendments extend the program of 
regional medical centers for heart disease, 
stroke, cancer and related diseases and the 
program of grants for health services for do- 
mestic agricultural migratory workers. Both 
versions create a new program providing for 
the construction and staffing of facilities for 
the rehabilitation of narcotics addicts and 
alcoholics. 
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The Senate version also contains language 
extending the Hill-Burton Act and the solid 
waste disposal program. This language is not 
included in the House bill. The measure is 
in conference. 

National School Lunch Act Amendments 
(H.R. 17822): Both the House and Senate 
have passed National School Lunch Act 
amendments which are designed to make 
available nutritious meals to needy children 
not now being reached by federal programs 
providing free or reduced price meals, The 
House passed the amendments as a separate 
bill. The Senate included the amendments 
as a rider to the Vocational Education bill. 

The amendments attempt to achieve their 
goal by changing section 32 of P.L. 74-320 to 
authorize funds ($100 million a year in the 
House bill, $50 million a year in the Senate 
bill) for fiscal years 1969, 1970 and 1971 to 
expand the school lunch, school breakfast 
and similar programs. The supplementary 
money is to be used to provide free or low 
cost meals to children who are unable to pay 
the full cost of meals now provided under 
these programs and to establish such pro- 
grams where they are not currently 
operating. 

The conferees on the Vocational Education 
bill are attempting to iron out the differences 
between the House and Senate versions of 
the amendments. 

National School Lunch Act Amendment 
(H.R. 17873): This legislation, a companion 
measure to the bill described above, amends 
the National School Lunch Act to (1) require 
that a percentage of the non-federal share 
necessary for federal grants under the Act 
come from state tax revenues and (2) amplify 
the present language of the Act which re- 
quires meals to be served without cost or at 
reduced cost to all children unable to pay 
the full cost of the meal, by making clear 
that this is an absolute requirement, The 
first amendment is designed to prevent the 
practice, currently followed in some states, 
of raising the entire non-federal share from 
charges made to pupils for their meals and 
from local funds. 

This legislation passed the House as a 
separate bill and the Senate as a rider to the 
Vocational Education Act Amendments. It is 
expected that the conferees on the Voca- 
tional Education Act will include it in the 
conference report on that bill. 


HOUSING 
Enacted 


Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968 (P.L. 90-448): This measure authorizes 
$5.3 billion over a three-year period for new 
and ongoing programs of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. The omni- 
bus bill includes several new programs to 
provide housing for low and moderate in- 
come families. In addition, it extends and 
revises existing programs, 

Among the significant new features of the 
bill are interest subsidy programs for home- 
ownership and rental and cooperative hous- 
ing, new approaches to urban renewal, grants 
for college housing, flood and riot reinsur- 
ance programs, National Housing Partner- 
ships to encourage private investment in 
the building of low and moderate income 
housing, federal guarantees for new commu- 
nity financing, and the Interstate Land 
Sales Full Disclosure Act. 

The Omnibus Civil Rights Act of 1968 
(P.L. 90-284): See Civil Rights section for 
discussion of the fair housing provisions of 
the Civil Rights Act. 


LABOR 
Enacted 
Monday Holidays (P.L. 90-363) : This legis- 
lation changes the observance of Washing- 
ton's Birthday, Memorial Day and Veterans’ 
Day so that each of these national holidays 
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falls on a Monday. In addition, Columbus 
Day is declared a national holiday to be 
celebrated on the second Monday in October. 
The Act applies only to federal workers, but 
others are expected to follow the federal prac- 
tice. The changes will become effective in 
1971. 
Awaiting further action 

Situs Picketing (H.R. 100): This bill, as 
reported from the House Education and 
Labor Committee, amends the National Labor 
Relations Act to provide that the secondary 
boycott provision shall not prohibit picket- 
ing or strikes on construction sites in the 
course of lawful labor disputes. Such boy- 
cotts are now illegal. The measure does not 
permit strikes or picketing a construction 
site in breach of an existing collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 

Coverage of Agricultural Workers under 
the National Labor Relations Act (H.R. 
16014): This measure expands the definition 
of employee under the NLRA to include farm 
workers. The bill provides that agricultural 
employers and unions may make agreements 
which require as a condition of employment 
union membership after the seventh day of 
work. For most types of employment union 
shop agreements such as envisioned here 
cannot require union membership before 
the end of 30 days of employment. The meas- 
ure also provides that priorities for oppor- 
tunities for employment may be based on 
length of service with the employer, in the 
industry, or in the geographic region. 

Occupational Health and Safety Act of 
1968 (H.R. 17748, S. 2864): See Health and 
Welfare Section. 

Age Discrimination Act of 1967 (P.L. 90- 
202): See Civil Rights section. 

Manpower Development and Training Act 
Amendments of 1968 (H.R. 15045, S. 2938): 
See Education, Training and Anti-Poverty 
section. 

Guaranteed Employment Act of 1968 (H.R. 
12280, S. 3063) : See Education, Training and 
Anti-Poverty section. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
Enacted 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968 (To 
be signed by the President): This measure, 
as approved by both the House and Senate, 
authorizes appropriations for the Interstate 
highway system for four years, through fiscal 
1973, and authorizes appropriations for other 
federal highway programs for two years, 
through fiscal 1971. The total authorization 
included in this bill is over $20 billion. Of 
this amount, $12.3 billion is new obligation- 
al authority. The remainder is also included 
in other authorization bills. 

The legislation also provides several new 
highway programs including a three-year ex- 
perimental program to provide fringe park- 
ing along federal highways, a program to 
improve the traffic flow on existing city 
streets and a mandatory program to make 
relocation assistance available to persons dis- 
placed from their homes and businesses by 
highway construction. 

The measure also requires construction of 
the controversial Three Sisters Bridge and 
several freeways which are part of the Inter- 
state system in the District of Columbia. In 
addition, it bars the Department of Labor 
from applying equal employment opportu- 
nity requirements to highway contractors 
unless the requirements are specifically set 
forth in advertised specifications for bids on 
highway contracts. 

Appalachian Regional Development Act— 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act Amendments (P.L. 90-103): See Eco- 
nomic Development section. 

Design and Construction of Buildings 
Financed With Federal Funds To Be Acces- 
sible to the Physically Handicapped (To be 
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signed by the President): This measure re- 
quires that all buildings financed by the fed- 
eral government be constructed in such a 
manner as to be accessible to the physically 
handicapped. The Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services or the Secretary of Defense may 
waive the standards specified in the bill in 
such cases as they may deem necessary. 
Rivers and Harbors Flood Control Act of 
1968 (Awaiting the President's Signature): 
This measure, as adopted by both Houses, 
authorizes $1.7 billion for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of public works on 
rivers and harbors fo navigation, beach ero- 
sion, flood control, and other purposes. 
Awaiting further action 


Colorado River Basin Project (S. 1004): 
See Conservation section. 


TAXATION 
Enacted 


Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968 (P. L. 90-364): The two most important 
provisions of the tax bill are a temporary tax 
increase in the form of a surcharge at an an- 
nual rate of 10% on personal and corporate 
taxes and a $6 billion expenditure reduction 
for fiscal year 1969. The surcharge is retro- 
active for corporations to Jan. 1, 1968, and 
for individuals to April 1, 1968. It will expire 
on July 1, 1969, for both. 

Other major provisions of the bill are a $10 
billion reduction in new obligation and loan 
authority requested by the President for 
fiscal 1969, and rescission of $8 billion in 
unobligated balances of outstanding obliga- 
tional and loan authority which was ap- 
proved before fiscal 1969. 

The Act also sets a celling on the number 
of federal civilian employees equal to the 
number of full-time permanent employees 
on the rolls on June 30, 1966, This will re- 
quire the elimination of 244,000 existing jobs 
which will be accomplished by filling only 
three of every four job openings resulting 
from retirement, resignation, or death. Ex- 
empt from this provision are persons ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
of the Senate, employees serving without 
compensation, and some 70,000 summer em- 
ployees between the ages of 16 and 22 who 
are economically or educationally disad- 
vantaged. 

The Bureau of the Budget is authorized 
to reallocate positions among government 
agencies and departments in the interest of 
efficient government. H.R. 15387, adopted by 
both House and Senate, would exempt the 
Post Office Department from the restrictions. 
Excise taxes on telephones and automobiles 
are to continue at existing rates with scaled 
reductions aimed at their eventual elimina- 
tion by January 1, 1973. 

Other provisions of the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure Control Act of 1968 provide for: 
acceleration of corporate tax payments by 
increasing the percentage of the estimated 
tax paid from 70% to 80%; an alteration 
of the tax exemption schedule for industrial 
development bonds; tax deductions for ad- 
vertising in national political convention 
programs; tax exemptions for joint hospital 
facility services; public assistance amend- 
ments relating to the Medicaid, Social Se- 
curity, and AFDC programs; and a require- 
ment that the President submit a program 
for future tax reforms. 

Interest Equalization Tax (P.L. 90-59): 
This measure extends for two additional 
years, until July 31, 1969, the Interest Equal- 
ization Tax (IET) aimed at relieving the 
chronic U.S. balance-of-payments deficit by 
making foreign borrowing from U.S. sources 
more expensive. It grants the President dis- 
oretlonary powers in varying the tax level 
within specified limits. The most significant 
of the many modifications made in the origi- 
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nal law is a provision requiring American 
sellers of foreign securities to secure certifi- 
cates validating their payment of the IET or 
the tax exempt status of the transaction. 

Investment Tax Credit (P.L. 90-26): This 
measure restores the temporarily suspended 
7% investment tax credit and accelerated de- 
preciation allowances nine months ahead of 
the December 31, 1969 date provided for in 
the 1966 suspension. It amends the 1966 law 
to establish a higher tax credit ceiling and 
also allows for retroactive claims. A rider 
makes the 1966 Presidential Election Cam- 
paign Fund Act inoperative until guidelines 
are established for the appropriation and dis- 
tribution of funds and for the $1 income tax 
checkoff system. 


Awaiting further action 


Interstate Taxation Act (H.R. 2158): This 
bill, as passed by the House, would limit the 
taxing power of the states over small (aver- 
age annual income under $1 million) out-of- 
state firms doing business within their 
boundaries. It also provides for a uniform 
method of apportioning income and capital 
for firms doing business in more than one 
state. 

Foreign Travel Tax (H.R. 16241): This 
measure would set a 5% tax on air travel 
to points outside the United States and re- 
duce temporarily from $100 to $10 the value 
of purchases a United States citizen may 
bring back duty free from abroad. Other 
provisions of the bill set 10% duties on vari- 
ous large value purchases and alter the duty 
free allowances for goods from American 
possessions, As reported, the bill is a weak- 
ened version of the Administration proposal 
to reduce the balance-of-payments deficit by 
restricting travel through the taxing of daily 
expenditures above $7. The Administration 
proposal also applied to water travel outside 
the Western Hemisphere. 

VETERANS’ MEASURES 
Enacted 

Veterans’ Pensions and Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1967 (P.L. 90-77): This bill 
provides veterans benefits to all servicemen 
in uniform since August 5, 1964. and In- 
creases veterans educational allowances and 
pension payments. It is expected that in the 
first year of operation the bill will cost 
$285.6 million. The measure includes a cost 
of living increase in pensions for veterans 
and their dependents. It also provides full 
wartime rates of compensation for veterans 
injured during the Vietnam era. Allowances 
under the Cold-War GI Bill are also in- 
creased. 

Veterans Mortgage Increase (P.L. 90-301): 
This measure, which went into effect May 7, 
1968, increases GI home loans from $7,500 to 
$12,500. The act also eliminates the $7,500 
ceiling which had been in effect since 1950 
by authorizing 60% coverage on loans as 
high as $20,833 and 50% on $25,000 mort- 
gages. Also included are provisions whereby a 
veteran may pay more than the VA appraised 
value, although the loan cannot exceed the 
appraised value. A veteran may also be re- 
imbursed by the VA for the cost required 
to make a home structurally sound, durable, 
and livable, this latter provision applying 
only to loans made after May 7, 1968. 


Awaiting further action 


Service-Connected Compensation Increase 
for Veterans (H.R. 16027): As passed by the 
House, this measure provides across the board 
increases in compensation for the 1.8 
million veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities. The monthly compensation for vet- 
erans with 100% disability is increased from 
$300 to $400, while the increase for veterans 
with less than a complete disability is 8% 
a month, The increases would become effec- 
tive as of January 1, 1969. 
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STATUS OF APPROPRIATION BILLS, 90TH CONG., 2D SESS. 
Un millions of dollars] 


Requested Passed Passed Final 
House Senate 

TE EE SR PE E LE SE PL 6,923.0 5, 523. 0 5, 540. 0 5, 531. 0 
Independent offices, HUD, NASA. 16, 570.0 13, 670.0 Ne 
jatenor ie 1, 432.0 1,411.0 1, 402. 0 1,415.0 

Labor-HEW 18, 205. 0 „e 
islative. 308. 0 247.0 298. 0 298. 0 
State Just 2% e e . 

ustice, Commerce, Judicis j 203. 794. „000. „986. 

Transportation 8 eee 1,637. 0 1, 353. 0 1,523.0 1,429.0 
Treasury, Post Office, Executive offices — 8, 337.0 8, 155.0 8, 158. 0 8, 158. 0 
Candidate protection = +4 4 -4 4 
Urgent 1968 supplemental_ 1.216. 0 1,214.0 503.0 .-- E RE 
Second supplement) 6, 738.0 6, 346. 0 6, 373.0 6, 295. 0 
Urgent supplemental for Bureau of Employment Security- 29.0 29. 0 28.0 28,0 
1968 supplemental (highways and claims). 51.0 51.0 51.0 51.0 
CCC 77, 074. 0 ie ae 
2, 031. 0 SL E AEE I A NRE 


AMERICA HONORS FATHER 
MARQUETTE 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the Pere 
Marquette Tercentenary, 1968 to 1973, 
commemorates the life and, in particular 
the explorations of the renowned Jesuit 
missionary-explorer. 

The Pere Marquette Tercentenary 
Commission, of which I am proud to be 
a member, has been responsible for 
planning and implementing numerous 
activities honoring the tercentenary of 
Fr. Marquette’s explorations. 

In order to further acquaint my col- 
leagues with the tercentenary activities 
and with the life of Pere Marquette Iam 
pleased to insert in the Recorp an article 
from the 1968 summer issue of the Mar- 
quette University magazine, “America 
Honors Father Marquette”: 


AMERICA Honors FATHER MARQUETTE 


(Nore—The Jesuit missionary-explorer 
made history 300 years ago; a 5-year com- 
memoration is underway.) 

The United States this year opened its five- 
year commemoration of the exploration of 
the man for whom Marquette University is 
named. Father Jacques Marquette, S. J., 
famed French Jesuit missionary and explorer, 
stepped into American history in 1668 when 
he established the mission of Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie. He ensured his lasting renown in 1673 
when he accompanied French trader Louise 
Joliet in an epic voyage through Lake Mich- 
igan and several Wisconsin waterways to dis- 
cover the upper Mississippi River. Joliet's rec- 
ords of the expedition were tragically lost, 
and only Father Marquette’s journal sur- 
vived to tell of the pair's discoveries. 

The Pere Marquette Tercentenary (1968 to 
1973) commemorates his life and, more par- 
ticularly, the events of those five years, 1668 
to 1673. The observance became official na- 
tionally when Congress in 1964 established a 
commission to direct it. James C, Windham, 
President of the Pabst Brewing Company in 
Milwaukee, and a member of the Marquette 
Board of Regents, was named Chairman of 
the National Tercentenary Commission by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. Wisconsin 
Representative Clement J. Zablocki of Mil- 
waukee, a Marquette alumnus, introduced 
the bill to establish the Commission and now 
serves as its Vice-Chairman. 

Windham noted that Father Marquette’s 
work had impact for the entire nation. “It is 


indeed fitting that the entire country join in 
this effort to honor Father Marquette, a gen- 
tle and courageous missionary-explorer. He 
ventured into the unchartered wilderness, 
and through his journal, made known to the 
world the beauties and vast potential of the 
Mississippi River valley and the Great Lakes 
basin. His discoveries marked a crucial step 
in opening the door to the West.” 

While the National Commission develops 
events nation-wide in scope, local and state- 
wide commemorations are being planned in 
states affected by the explorers’ travels— 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, and Tennessee. And at Mar- 
quette University, itself a memorial to the 
Jesuit explorer, plans are being made for a 
variety of commemorative events which 
would involve both the University and other 
interested groups. 

During the course of the Tercentenary, 
Father Marquette will be honored by me- 
morials as diverse as a full-scale symphony 
composed in his honor, a six-cent commem- 
orative stamp issued by the U.S. Post Office, 
and locally-staged re-enactments of his ar- 
rival at the sites of several Midwest towns. 
Many of the memorials established during 
the Tercentenary will be lasting ones: com- 
memorative parks, monuments, and, at the 
University, a proposed week of major speak- 
ers and events designed to be held annually. 

The man whose life is the focal point of 
these celebrations was a member of a promi- 
nent French family who left home to become 
a priest, developed a great desire to enter the 
Indian missions, and died at the age of 
thirty-eight doing the work he loved. Jacques 
Marquette was born in Laon, France, on 
June 1, 1637, and at seventeen went to the 
neighboring city of Nancy to study for the 
priesthood in the Society of Jesus. During 
his twelve years there, he read eagerly of the 
developing Jesuit missions in New France 
(Canada) and America. Twice he requested 
assignment to these missions and was re- 
fused because he had not yet completed his 
study requirements. Finally in 1666, as an 
ordained priest, he won permission and left 
France for Quebec. 

A brief stay at Quebec was followed by two 
years of missionary training at Three Rivers, 
a Canadian town about seventy miles from 
Quebec. As a student, Father Marquette had 
always had a facility for languages, and he 
mastered very quickly the Indian tongues. 
In a few years he became proficient in six 
Indian dialects, 


INDIANS TELL OF “GREAT RIVER” 

Father Marquette’s first independent as- 
signment was among the Chippewa at Sault 
Ste. Marie in 1668. He was received with en- 
thusiasm and happily undertook his work of 
teaching and explaining the ways of Chris- 
tianity. A year later, his knowledge of the 
Huron language took him to nearby La 
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Pointe Mission to work among the Hurons 
there. 

It was at La Pointe during 1669 and 1670 
that Father Marquette first heard tales of 
the Mississippi River. Visiting tribes known 
as the Illinois spoke of the “Great River” in 
their homeland to the south—a river nearly 
a league wide and so long that they had 
never met anyone who knew of its mouth. 
Father Marquette wished to establish a mis- 
sion in the homeland of the Illinois, if possi- 
ble, and he grew increasingly curious about 
the great river. Its exploration could open 
the way for further missionary work. More- 
over, he believed that the river emptied into 
the “South Sea,” as the Pacific was known; 
it might provide the long-sought trade route 
to the Orient. 

Meanwhile, the imagination of the young 
Louis Joliet was being stirred by stories of 
the same mighty river, told to him by In- 
dians he met while seeking copper mines 
along Lake Superior. In 1672 Joliet won au- 
thorization from French officials to explore 
the river territory. His expedition would, of 
course, include a priest to spread the faith 
among the natives. Father Jacques Mar- 
quette, S.J., was selected. 

By this time, roving bands of Sioux had 
frightened the Hurons away from La Pointe, 
and Father Marquette had accompanied the 
Hurons back to their home at Mackinac and 
the Mission of St. Ignace. In December, 1672, 
Joliet arrived unexpectedly at St. Ignace and 
announced to Father Marquette that he had 
been selected for the exploration of the great 
unknown river. The two spent the Winter 
in preparation, and on May 15, 1673, accom- 
panied by five companions, they set out in a 
pair of birch canoes. Father Marquette was 
then thirty-six years old, Joliet twenty-eight. 

The party traveled through the straits of 
Mackinac, across the northern shore of Lake 
Michigan to Green Bay, and into the Fox 
River. They stopped briefly at the Mission of 
St. Francis Xavier (near De Pere, Wisconsin) 
among the Mascouten Indians. In his jour- 
nal, Father Marquette wrote, Here is the ter- 
minus of previous French explorations. They 
have gone no farther than this place.” 

Father Marquette and Joliet held council 
with the Mascoutens and asked for guides. 
Father Marquette’s journal continues: “The 
following day, which was June 10 (1673), two 
Miami who were assigned us as guides em- 
barked with us in the presence of a throng 
of Indians who stood dumbfounded by the 
spectacle of seven Frenchmen in two canoes 
undertaking what seemed to them such an 
extraordinarily hazardous expedition. 

“We were led to believe that about nine 
miles up the river we could cross to a stream 
which emptied into the Mississippi. Further- 
more, we were pretty sure that we had to 
travel west southwest, but the route was so 
cluttered with swamps and small lakes that 
it is easy to go astray, especially since the 
river is so full of wild rice that is is difficult 
to determine the channel. That is why we 
needed the two guides. They served us well, 
and led us to the portage (Portage, Wiscon- 
sin), which is only two and one-half miles 
long. 

“After the Indians helped up carry the 
canoes over to the river, they left us to the 
care of Providence, alone in this unexplored 
land,” 


EXPEDITION ENTERS THE MISSISSIPPI 

The narrative continues with simply stated, 
detailed descriptions of the untamed Wis- 
consin River, which Father Marquette calls 
by its early name. Meskousing.“ The journal 
tells the story of the party’s arrival at the 
great river: “A hundred-twenty miles of 
paddling brought us to the mouth of our 
river at forty-two and one-half degrees north 
latitude. On the 17th of June, with a joy 
that I cannot express, we floated out upon 
the Mississippi River.” 
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For eight days they traveled downstream 
seeing no one; then, spotting a path on shore, 
they followed it to a village. To their relief, 
the inhabitants were the friendly Illinois 
Indians. The Illinois warned the party of the 
dangers of the river and hostile tribes ahead, 
but Father Marquette and Joliet were not to 
be dissuaded from their journey. It was here 
that Father Marquette received the calumet 
of peace—a symbolic feather pipe so respected 
by the Indians that at the sight of it war- 
ring bands laid down their arms, Farther 
down the river, amid less friendly tribes, the 
calumet held aloft by Father Marquette de- 
livered the party safely through an attack. 

However, the increasing hostility of tribes 
became evident as the party continued south, 
and was but one of many discouraging notes. 
The explorers realized that the route of the 
river led not to the Pacific Ocean but the 
Gulf of Mexico. They learned that the Indians 
were trading with white men who controlled 
the mouth of the river, and determined from 
goods displayed by the Indians that the 
white men were Spanish. Since the French 
and Spanish were then at war, capture would 
mean imprisonment or death. 

Near the mouth of the Arkansas River, the 
party was told by friendly Akansea Indians 
that just ahead was a tribe with firearms who 
surely would stop them. The Akansea believed 
that the mouth of the river was only five 
days away. Thinking they had nearly reached 
their destination, the explorers decided that 
in the face of mounting risks it would be 
most prudent to return to Canada to report 
what they had learned. They were hopeful 
of returning later to complete the voyage. 
And so, on July 17 one month after entering 
the Mississippi, the group began the difficult 
upstream journey. 

Instead of retracing their path, they 
ascended the Illinois and Chicago Rivers to 
Lake Michigan, becoming the first white men 
to stand on the site of the city of Chicago. 
From there they returned to the Mission of 
St. Francis Xavier at De Pere, where they 
arrived in September, 1673, four months and 
two thousand miles after beginning their 
voyage. Joliet went on to Canada, but en- 
route his canoe overturned and all his maps, 
journals, and equipment were lost. Thus 
Father Marquette's records became the only 
surviving firsthand account of the expedi- 
tion. x 

ILLNESS TAKES HIS LIFE 


Seriously weakened in health, Father Mar- 
quette remained during the Spring and 
Summer of 1674 at De Pere and then in the 
Fall of that year set out to establish his 
promised mission among the Illinois Indians. 
Severe weather and his precarious health 
forced him to camp in the Chicago area 
during the Winter, but in April he completed 
his journey. However, Father Marquette had 
spent only a few days teaching and instruct- 
ing at the Illinois village when he realized 
that his failing health would not improve. 
He set out to return to the Mission of St. 
Ignace at Mackinac, three hundred miles 
away. 

On May 17, 1675, near Ludington, Michigan, 
Father Marquette told his companions to put 
ashore and instructed them in preparation 
for his burial. He died the next day in the 
wilderness among his Indian friends, as he 
always had wished. A year later the Indians 
from St. Ignace, returning from the Winter's 
hunting, discovered his grave. They removed 
the body, cleaned and dried the bones ac- 
cording to their custom, and carried them to 
the Mission of St. Ignace where they were 
placed in a small church vault. Father Mar- 
quette had died at the age of thirty-eight, 
after only nine years of labor in his chosen 
field. 

The story of Father Marquette’s life has 
been portrayed often in painting, sculpture, 
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and literature. As part of the Pere Marquette 
Tercentenary celebration, it also is being told 
musically, in a full-scale symphony com- 
missioned by the National Tercentenary 
Commission. The first half of the work was 
given its world premiere by the Milwaukee 
Symphony Orchestra in Milwaukee as the 
opening event of the Tercentenary celebra- 
tion. The symphony is by noted composer 
Roy Harris, who directed its premiere per- 
formance. The event drew dignitaries from 
across the nation and helped focus national 
attention on the Tercentenary. 

Harris describes the Pere Marquette sym- 
phony as a kind of biography. “The com- 
pleted first part starts, traditionally, with a 
cradle song to denote the infancy of the 
future priest. Then it becomes playful and 
boisterous, indicative of youth, and goes into 
a long prelude descriptive of Marquette’s 
struggle for identity, his plans for a mis- 
sionary’s career of adventure and sacrifice. 
This first part ends on a high threshold of 
ecstatic expectancy.” Harris is now complet- 
ing the second part of the symphony and 
the entire work will be heard in Fall, 1969, 
in Milwaukee’s new Center for Performing 
Arts, now in the final stages of construction. 

Another major commemoration sponsored 
by the National Tercentenary Commission 
was a symposium held this Spring. Scholars 
of many fields discussed The Contribution 
of Religion to the Life of Man in Society.” 
The symposium was attended by over sixty 
theologians and scholars from throughout 
the nation and received national attention 
through religious publications. Marquette 
University and the Johnson Foundation of 
Racine co-sponsored the symposium together 
with the National Commission, A separate 
story in this issue describes some of the ideas 
presented by the speakers. 

A memorial which will come to the atten- 
tion of people of all walks of life is the Pere 
Marquette commemorative stamp, which will 
be issued September 20. The six-cent stamp 
depicts Father Marquette, fellow explorer 
Louis Joliet, and two guides traversing the 
waters of the Mississippi. Its colors will be 
brown, green, and black on white. An artist’s 
rendering of the stamp was unveiled at Mar- 
quette University this Spring in a ceremony 
attended by members of the National Ter- 
centenary Commission and representatives 
of the U.S. Post Office Department. The 
stamp is one of about thirty-five com- 
memorative stamps issued each year. 

A commemorative medal, authorized by 
Congress, was struck at the federal mint in 
Philadelphia and became available in June. 
On one side of the medal is a representation 
of the missionary in a canoe, with the dates 
of his explorations. The other side shows a 
map of his travels and the dates of the Ter- 
centenary. Five copies of the medallion were 
produced in gold and will be presented to 
prominent persons. In addition, two hundred 
silver and two thousands bronze medals were 
cast. These will be made available to collec- 
tors and persons interested in them as 
mementos. 

COMMEMORATIVE PARKS PROPOSED 

In addition to planning these nationwide 
memorials, the National Tercentenary Com- 
mission is working with state commissions 
which have been set up in areas visited by 
the explorers, The National Commission has 
charged these groups to work toward the es- 
tablishment of commemorative parks in their 
states. The groups are suggesting that some 
of the parks re-create the route of the voyage 
with hedges and artificial streams. Among 
the most recently dedicated parks are in Ste. 
Genevieve and Perryville, Missouri. 

In Wisconsin, park sites are being proposed 
at the Milwaukee lakefront and other loca- 
tions. The Wisconsin Commission is headed 
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by Eliot G. Fitch, Chairman of the Board 
of the Marine National Exchange Bank and 
Chairman of the Marquette Board of Re- 
gents. Similar to commissions in other states, 
it is working with communites to promote 
and coordinate local celebrations, and is seek- 
ing other ways in which state memorials 
may be established. 

At Marquette University, a committee 
headed by Father John F. Snyder, S.J., As- 
sociate Director of Development, is actively 
considering diverse proposals for Tercen- 
tenary events to include a canoe trip, a World 
Congress of Jesuit scholars, a continuing lec- 
ture series, and an annual Pere Marquette 
Week on campus. Proposals for University 
participation are still tentative. The program 
of diversified events scheduled throughout 
the years until 1973 is designed to build im- 
petus and impact for the Tercentenary. 

Of particular appeal to the adventure- 
some is a canoe trip, tentatively planned for 
the Summer of 1969 or 1970. The trip is pro- 
posed as a re-creation, as authentic as pos- 
sible, of Father Marquette's journey. Par- 
ticipants would follow an historically accu- 
rate route and wear authentic costumes. 
Although the entire trip is projected as a 
fourteen-week venture, each participant 
would spend only a portion of that time 
with the group, allowing several hundred 
people to take part. These would include 
members of the Marquette community and 
civic leaders, who would be transported by 
expert canoeists. 

A committee is developing proposals to 
involve communities along the canoe route. 
They will enlist the cooperation of Mar- 
quette alumni groups, State Tercentenary 
Commissions, Chambers of Commerce, groups 
interested in canoeing and history, and 
civic officials. The visits of the modern-day 
voyageurs also might be coordinated with 
dedications of commemorative park sites 
and monuments or other community cele- 
brations. 

Another proposal calls for a Jesuit World 
Congress to be held at Marquette. Father 
Snyder describes the proposed conclave as an 
attempt to assemble at Marquette “the best 
Jesuit minds in the world, to express, as far 
as possible, Jesuit thinking on significant 
problems of the twentieth century—racism, 
poverty, philosophy, private education, 
everything that is relevant.” 

UNIVERSITY PLANS MEMORIAL 

Committees also are looking toward the 
establishment of a continuing lecture series 
and the development of an identifying sym- 
bol for Marquette. Father Snyder said there 
was interest in establishing on campus a 
symbol that would be easily recognized and 
immediately associated with the University. 

The lecture series would be established 
during the Tercentenary and continue an- 
nually thereafter, Father Snyder said a com- 
mittee would be formed to include persons 
from throughout the country who could 
help bring prominent speakers to the Uni- 
versity. 

The final important event currently under 
consideration is the initiation of an annual 
Pere Marquette Week, a campus event of 
major significance designed to attract na- 
tional interest. The observance would be 
planned to bring world scholars to the Uni- 
versity and also would tie in with some 
events already being held. 

An important new feature of the observ- 
ance would be the recognition of world re- 
nowned “explorers’—men who have ad- 
vanced the frontiers in various fields of 
learning and achievement. Lectures by emi- 
nent scholars would be scheduled through- 
out the week. Programs to recognize scholas- 
tic achievement by students and to honor 
selected faculty members for excellence in 
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teaching—currently held at other times of 
the year—probably would be rescheduled 
within the week. 

Before any of these proposals go into ef- 
fect, innumerable details will have to be 
worked out, Most likely, before the five-year 
observance has run its course, many addi- 
tional events will have been proposed, 
planned, and staged. The combined efforts of 
the National and State Tercentenary Com- 
missions, Marquette University, and many in- 
dividual groups will have resulted in a 
memorial of national, even international, 
proportions. 

It is a fitting tribute to the mission priest 
who, at the age of thirty-eight, died a soli- 
tary death in the untamed forests of Michi- 
gan. 


RECENT TRENDS IN SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF NE- 
GROES IN THE UNITED STATES 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, early this 
week at the President’s Cabinet meeting 
a report of greatest significance was pre- 
sented. It is entitled Recent Trends in 
Social and Economic Conditions of Ne- 
groes in the United States” and it details 
some surprising and extremely encourag- 
ing facts about black Americans. 

It seems to me that at this tense sum- 
mer season the facts presented in this 
report should be called to the attention 
of Members of Congress and to the atten- 
tion of the American people. 

One set of statistics in the report may 
be of particularly great import. As you 
know, the recent trend in America has 
shown a great influx of Negroes into the 
central cities. 

In 1940 there were 4 million Negroes 
in central cities, and by 1966 that num- 
ber had grown to 12.1 million. With that 
growth there developed what we now 
think of as the “ghetto problem.” In the 
new data released by the Census Bureau 
in conjunction with this report it appears 
as if a new and very heartening trend 
may be developing. 

From 1966 to 1968 the Negro popula- 
tion in the central cities declined from 
12.1 million to 11.8 million. If this proves 
to be the beginning of a new trend— 
a trend that shows the leveling off of the 
Negro population in the central cities 
and a relieving of population pressures 
in the ghettos—I think this is heartening 
news, indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, following the release of 
this significant report, President Johnson 
made a major address about it to the 
members of the National Bar Associa- 
n at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel. 

The conclusion of that address is most 
eloquent, I believe. The President states: 


I know that Americans, black and white, 
will prove they can be real soul brothers. 


Mr. Speaker, I place in the Recor» the 
text of the new report, and the text of 
the President’s remarks: 
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RECENT TRENDS IN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS OF NEGROES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

PREFACE 


This report is the joint work of the Bureau 
of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics 
staff. Herman P, Miller of the Bureau of the 
Census and Dorothy K. Newman of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics directed the project 
and prepared the text. 

We wish to acknowledge especially the 
contributions of Mrs. Nampeo D. R. McKen- 
ney of the Census Bureau and Mrs. Sylvia S. 
Small of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Some of the material in this report was 
assembled from the Department of Defense 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, whose personnel contributed 
willingly and with the exercise of outstand- 
ing professional judgment. The Southern Re- 
gional Council, a respected and knowledge- 
able private source, provided information on 
registration. To all of these and others who 
provided guidance we wish to express appre- 
ciation. 

BEN BURDETSKY, 
Acting Commissioner, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
A. Ross ECKLER, 
Director, Bureau of the Census. 

(Note.—In this report data are shown for 
both the “Negro” population and for the 
“nonwhite” population as a whole. In both 
text and tables the term “Negro” is used 
only when the relevant data are available 
exclusively for Negroes. The term “nonwhite” 
is used whenever data for Negroes alone are 
not available or not available over the period 
of time shown. Generally, statistics for the 
national nonwhite population reflect the con- 
dition of Negroes, since about 92 percent of 
the nonwhite population is Negro. 

(The figures based on the March 1968 Cur- 
rent Population Survey are preliminary and, 
as customary, may be revised in later reports.) 


INTRODUCTION 


Last year following the summer civil dis- 
turbances, the President asked the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of the 
Census to prepare a statistical report on the 
social and economic conditions of Negroes 
in the United States. That comprehensive re- 
port, which involved 78 separate statistical 
tables, was published in October 1967. 

The present, shorter, publication shows 
the most important new data which have 
become available during the intervening 
months. The most significant of these new 
figures involve year-end total for 1967 or 
mid-year 1968 data, which, of course, were 
unavailable when the first document ap- 
peared, 

In most instances the new data sbow 
important gains in the level of living for 
Negroes in the United States. 

Typically Negroes are more likely than ever 
before to be earning decent incomes, hold- 
ing good jobs, living in better neighbor- 
hoods, and completing their education. In 
many cases not only have Negro achieve- 
ments reached all-time highs, but the rel- 
ative gap between whites and Negroes has 
also diminished. In one important area—the 
Negro population in the central city—a new 
and positive trend is discernible (see item 
2). 
Despite these gains, in some instances 
striking gains, it should be noted—and 
stressed—that Negroes generally remain very 
far behind whites in most social and eco- 
nomic categories. Compared to whites, Ne- 
groes still are more than three times as 
likely to be in poverty, twice as likely to be 
unemployed and three times as likely to 
die in infancy or childbirth. In large cities, 
more than half of all Negroes live in poor 
neighborhoods. 
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Among the most noteworthy developments 
revealed in the new data are these: 

(1) Poverty and income—About one mil- 
lion nonwhites rose above poverty levels last 
year according to the poverty standard of 
the Federal Government. This sharp reduc- 
tion in poverty and the reduction of a simi- 
lar magnitude in 1966 constitute the largest 
annual movement above poverty levels dur- 
ing the period for which these data have 
been published. In the past two years the 
percentage of nonwhites in poverty has de- 
clined from 46 percent to 35 percent, while 
the rate for whites has declined from 13 
to 10 percent, 

Negroes are also proportionately less likely 
to live in “poverty areas” of large cities than 
before. In 1960, 77 percent of all nonwhite 
families living in large cities resided in the 
“poverty areas” of these cities. In 1966, the 
percent was 62, In 1968, this proportion was 
down to 56 percent. 

The data on income for 1967 confirm the 
sharp increase in the ratio of Negro median 
family income to white family income first 
seen last year. It was 59 percent in 1967 and 
58 percent in 1966—constituting all-time 
highs—compared to 54 percent in 1965 and 
1964. 

Negro medlan family income is about half 
the white level in the South, about two- 
thirds the white level in the Northeast, and 
about three-fourths of the white level in the 
North Central and Western States. 

Last year, 27 percent of the nonwhite fami- 
lies had incomes over $8,000 (approximately 
the national median income) up from the 23 
percent figure for 1966 and 19 percent for 
1965, after adjusting for changes in the cost- 
of-living. Outside the South, 37 percent of 
the nonwhite families made over $8,000. 

(2) Residence and migration—The num- 
ber of Negroes living in the central cities of 
metropolitan areas had grown steadily and 
sharply until very recently—an increase of 
5% million occurred between 1950 and 1966. 
However, between 1966 and 1968 the increase 
stopped, and there is some evidence to indi- 
cate an actual decline—constituting a sharp 
change in recent trends. To some extent, this 
change may be accounted for by a sharply 
decreasing number of Negroes leaving the 
South, There is also some evidence that the 
nuraber of Negroes living in the suburbs has 
incieased during the past two years, although 
the proportion in the suburbs has remained 
consistent at 5 percent. 

(3) Jobs and unemployment—In 1967, for 
the first time, substantially more than half 
of all nonwhite workers had white-collar, 
craftsman, and semi-skilled jobs. Last year 
there was a net gain of about one-quarter of 
a million nonwhite workers in these jobs that 
tend to have good pay or status. 

Nonetheless, unemployment and low- 
paying jobs are still far more prevalent 
among nonwhites than among whites. While 
the nonwhite unemployment rates in 1968 
are at the lowest levels in 15 years, they con- 
tinue to be double the white rates. 

The unemployment rate for nonwhite mar- 
ried men is down to 3.3 percent. However, 
nonwhite teenage unemployment remains 
very high at 24.7 percent. 

The subemployment rate—that is, the pro- 
portion of persons who have experienced ex- 
tended periods of unemployment or who 
worked year-round full-time at low wages— 
is down for both whites and nonwhites, ac- 
cording to the indicators for 1967. One out 
of every five nonwhite men in the labor force 
in 1966 was subemployed. The comparable 
ratio for white men was 1 out of every 13. 

(4) Education—The education gap be- 
tween young whites and nonwhites has been 
reduced to about one-half year—12.2 years 
of schooling for nonwhites compared to 12.6 
years for whites. In 1960, the nonwhite me- 
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dian was only 10.8 years compared to 12.3 
for whites—a gap of one and one-half years. 

Today, 58 percent of the young nonwhite 
adults are high school graduates as compared 
with only 50 percent two years ago and 39 
percent in 1960. 

(5) Family composition—There is some 
evidence that the proportion of nonwhite 
families headed by women rose last year to 
about 26 percent as compared with 24 percent 
in 1967 and 22 percent in 1960. 

The percent of Negroes in the total popu- 
lation has remained about the same since the 
turn of the century. 


TOTAL AND NEGRO POPULATION, 1900, 1940, 1950, 1960, 


AND 1966-68 
Population (millions) Percent 
— H Negro 
Total Negro 

76.0 8.8 12 
131.7 12.9 10 
150, 7 15.0 10 
179.3 18.8 11 
194. 0 21.5 11 
195, 8 21.6 11 
198.1 22. 0 11 


' Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii. 


Note: Data exclude Armed Forces overseas. Data for 1966-68 
also exclude Armed Forces in the United States living in barracks. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Nonwhites continue to leave the South, 
but in decreasing numbers. New data show 
that average annual out-migration in recent 
years is about half of what it was in the 
forties. Despite migration, the number of 
Negroes in the South has increased. 


NEGRO POPULATION AND ESTIMATED NET OUTMIGRATION 
OF NONWHITES FROM THE SOUTH, 1940-68 


[In thousands} 


t The South includes the States of the old Confederacy as 
well as Delaware, the District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Oklahoma, and West Virginia. 

2 Excludes Armed Forces living in barracks. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


More than half of all Negroes still live in 
the South although the proportion is declin- 
ing. 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE NEGRO POPULATION, BY 
REGION,! 1940, 1950, 1960, 1966, AND 1968 


Negro 
19402 19502 1960 1966 1968 


Except where noted, when data for regions are shown in 
this and 3 tables, the standard census definition for 
each . 2 is used. In that definition, the South includes the 
States of the old Confederacy as well as Delaware, the District 
of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Oklahoma, and West Vir- 


ginia. 
2 Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii. 


Note: In this report, numbers or percentages may not always 
add to totals because of rounding. $i abo 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


During the past two years, the Negro popu- 
lation in central cities leveled off, a change of 
past trends, The number of Negroes in the 
suburbs continued to increase. However, 
since 1950, generally, most Negro popula- 
tion increase has occurred in central cities 
and most of the white increase has been in 
the suburbs of metropolitan areas. 


POPULATION CHANGE BY LOCATION, INSIDE AND OUTSIDE METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1950-68 


Un millions} 
Total population Population change, 1950-68 
Negro White Negro White i 
1960 1966 1968 1960 1966 1968 1950-60 1960-66 1966-68 1950-60 1960-66 1966-68 

United States 18,8 21.5 21,9 158.1 170.9 173.7 +3.8 ＋2. 6 +.4 +23.7 +12.8 +2.6 
Metropolitan areas 4 12.2 14.8 15.0 99.2 109. 3 110.7 +3.8 +2.6 +.2 ＋19. 3 +10, 2 +1.3 
Central cities Eea 9.7 12,1 11.8 47.5 46.6 45.8 +3.2 +2.4 —.2 +-2.2 —.8 —.8 
8 . 2.5 2.7 3.2 51.7 62.7 64.9 +.6 +.2 +4 +17.2 +11.0 +2,2 
Smaller cities, towns, and rural. 6.7 6.7 7.0 58.9 61.6 63.0 ® ® +.2 +4.3 +-2.7 +1.5 


1 Comprises Sna pert of metropolitan area outside central cities. 


Less than 


In the central cities of metropolitan areas, 
Negroes today are 20 percent of the total 
population, compared to 12 percent in 1950, 
In the cities of the largest areas with 1,000,- 
000 or more people, they are a fourth of the 
total, compared to 13 percent in 1950. Since 
1960, the percent of Negroes in metropolitan 
areas, as a whole, has leveled off. Negroes 
have remained about 5 percent of the sub- 
urban population since 1950. 


NEGROES AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL POPULATION BY LO- 
CATION, INSIDE AND OUTSIDE METROPOLITAN AREAS, 
AND BY SIZE OF METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1950, 1960, 
1966, AND 1968 


Percent Negro 
1950 1960 1966 1968 


United States Sa We 1 

Metropolitan a 11 12 12 

Central cities W 20 
Central cities in metropolitan 

areas 1 of— 

b 13 19 226 25 

12 15 220 18 

12 12 212 12 

5 5 4 5 


rural A, f: E T: 0 


1 In metropolitan areas of population shown as of 1960. 

2 Percent nonwhite; data for Negroes are not available. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. 


The rise in the ratio of nonwhite to white 
family income has increased sharply during 
the past two years. The ratio is still only 62 
percent for all nonwhite families, and 59 per- 
cent for Negro families separately. 


Median income of nonwhite families as a 
percent of white family income, 1950-67 


Negro? 


The annual figures shown are based on 
the Current Population Survey. The percent 
of Negro to white median family income (in- 
stead of the percent of nonwhite as shown) 
is available from this survey only from 1964. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 


The greatest disparity between Negro and 
white family income is in the South. In re- 
cent years, Negro median family income has 
ranged from about one-half of the white me- 
dian in the South to about three-fourths of 
the white median in the North Central and 
West. 


Source; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


FAMILY INCOME IN 1967, AND COMPARISON OF NEGRO 
AND WHITE FAMILY INCOME, 1965, 1966, AND 1967, BY 
REGION 


Median famil Negro income as 

income, 1967 a percent of white 

Negro White 1965 1966 1967 
United States. $4,939 $8,318 54 58 59 
ortheast 5,764 8,746 64 68 66 
North central. - 6540 8414 74 74 78 
South. ......-- 3.992 7,448 49 50 54 
eee. 6. 590 8901 69 72 74 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Latest data show that nonwhite families 
continue to move into the middle-income 
groups in large numbers, The proportion of 
nonwhite families with incomes of $8,000 or 
more was 3 times greater in 1967 than a dec- 
ade ago. Outside of the South, 37 percent 
of nonwhite families had $8,000 income or 
more in 1967, compared to 33 percent in 1966. 


Percent of families with income of $8,000 or 
more, 1947-67 (Adjusted for price changes, 
in 1967 dollars) 


Non- 
white White 
1947 5 18 
3 16 
3 16 
4 17 
3 18 
4 20 
7 23 
6 23 


See footnote at end of table, 
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Percent of families with income of $8,000 or 
moren 1947-67 (Adjusted for price changes, 
in 1967 dollars—Continued 


A $8,000 income today was equivalent in 
purchasing power to about $5,400 in 1947. 
The proportion of families with incomes of 
$8,000 and over in 1947 was 1 percent for 
nonwhite families and 6 percent for white. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 


The number and percent of nonwhites in 
poverty dropped sharply last year. However, 
8 million nonwhites and 1744 million whites 
were still poor in 1967. 


PERSONS BELOW THE POVERTY LEVEL,! 1959-67 


Percent Number 
(in millions) 
Non- White Non- White 
white white 
55 18 10.7 28. 2 
55 18 11.4 28.7 
5⁵ 1 11.6 26.5 
54 16 11.6 25.4 
51 18 I. 24.1 
49 14 10.9 23.4 
46 13 10.5 21.4 
4l 12 9.6 20.1 
methodology: 2 
989 —— — 9 40 12 9.3 19.5 
F 35 10 8.3 17.6 
1 The poverty definition (as developed by the Social Security 


Administration) is based on the minimum food and other needs 
of families, taking account of family size, number of children 
and farm-nonfarm residence. As applied 967 incomes, the 
poverty threshold for a nonfarm ene es 4 was $3,335. 

2 Re’ improvements in statistical procedures used in 
processing the income data. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
and U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social 
Security Administration. 


Welfare recipients have increased over the 
past year among both nonwhites and whites, 
but their percent in the total population has 
remained about the same. 


NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PERSONS BELOW THE POVERTY 
LEVEL AND OF PERSONS RECEIVING WELFARE, 1967 AND 


1968 
[Numbers in millions] 


Nonwhite White 
1967 1968 1967 1968 
Total population 23.2 23.7 170.2 172.0 
Below poverty level 1 9.3 83 19. 17.6 
Percent of population... 40 35 1 10 
Receivi ——— — 3.4 4.5 5.0 
Percent of total population... 14 14 3 3 


Based on revised methodology, see notes. The poverty level 
refers to the previous year. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
and U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Both white and nonwhite unemployment 
rates have been decreasing steadily since 
1961. The rate of nonwhite unemployment 
continues to be double the white rate. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES,! 1948-67, and 1968 (Ist 6 Months) 


Nonwhite White 


PRESS 
D MNSPCSSHSSHMwmwH enint poen 


o PWHAOOSMNMOWNOMBWOwNn 
N FW ANODOOCRKAMWOsO-wON 


N e e p p pt pat 
— NNO NN NEHENEHE KWNHONONODGD 


2 PLP PMP PEP MLCOUNNWPE mw 


1 The unemployment rate is the percent unemployed in the 
Civilian labor force. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Married men—the largest component of 
both the nonwhite and white labor force— 
have the lowest unemployment rates. Un- 
employment rates for nonwhite married men 
have been declining more rapidly than those 
for white married men. However, the non- 
white rate is still double the white rate. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES FOR MARRIED MEN, 1962-67, AND 
1968 (1ST 6 MONTHS) (20 YEARS OLD AND OVER) 


Ratio: 
Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
to white 


SP ne 
ODM NVMwWwow 
pm res 
NO 0 
S Nee 
oo 863838 


1 Average, not seasonally adjusted. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

Nonwhite teenagers have the highest un- 
employment rates in the labor force. The 
total unemployment rate among nonwhite 
teenagers was 24.7 percent in 1968, about 
double the white teenage rate. 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY SEX AND AGE, 1967 AND 1968 

(ST 6 MONTHS)! 


Nonwhite White 


1967 1968 1967 1968 


Ser | w 
wrolnr 


1 Average, seasonally adjusted. 
2 Teenagers include those 16 to 19 years old. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The unemployment rate in the 20 largest 
metropolitan areas is much higher for non- 
white than for white persons in both the 
central cities and the suburban areas. Non- 
white-white unemployment rate differences 
are greatest among teenagers in the central 
cities, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN CENTRAL CITIES AND SUBURBS OF THE 
20 LARGEST METROPOLITAN AREAS,! 1967 


ù Pe se al ep 
nemployment rate n 
* 1 
Ratio: 
Non- Non- Non- 
white White was white White 
white 
Central cities 7.6 3.7 2.1 332 
Adult men. 4.9 2.8 1.8 75 148 
Adult wome 6.6 3.5 1.8 76 109 
Teenagers. 31.6 11.5 2.4 71 73 
Suburbs. 7.0 3.1 2.3 53 407 


t In the 20 largest metropolitan areas in 1960. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


In 1967, for the first time, substantially 
more than half of all nonwhite workers 
held white-collar, craftsmen, or operative 
jobs. Employment of nonwhites in these 
occupations increased 47 percent between 
1960 and 1967, compared with 16 percent 
for whites. . 


EMPLOYMENT BY BROAD OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 
1960, 1966, AND 19671 


White-colla 
workers, All other 
craftsmen, and workers 
operatives 
Non- White Non- White 
white white 
Number ! (in millions): 
CaS 3.0 46.3 4.1 13.3 
1958 = 4.0 52.4 3.9 12.6 
1967 4.3 53.6 37 12.7 
Change, 1960-67: 1 
umber (in millions) 1.4 7.3 —.4 — 86 
Percent 47 16 —10 —4 


1 The 1966 and 1967 data pertain to persons 16 years of age 
and over, while in 1960 the age cutoff was 14 years. Since 
14- and 15-year-olds make up less than 2 percent of total non- 
white 8 it can be assumed that they have almost no 
effect on the 1960-67 occupational change. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


In 1967, for the first time, substantially 
more than half of all nonwhite workers held 
white-collar, craftsmen, or operative jobs. 
Employment of nonwhites in these occupa- 
tions increased 47 percent between 1960 and 
1967, compared with 16 percent for whites. 


EMPLOYMENT BY BROAD OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUPS, 1960, 1966, AND 1967 ` 


White-collar 
workers, crafts- All other 
men, and workers 
operatives 
Non- White Non- White 
white white 
Number! (millions): 
S 3.0 46.3 4.1 13.3 
1965 4.0 52.4 3.9 12.6 
1967 4.3 53.6 3.7 12.7 
Chango. 1960-67: 1 
umber (millions)... 1.4 7.3 —.4 —.6 
Percent.............. 47 16 —10 —4 


The 1966 and 1967 data pertain to persons 16 years of age 
and over, while in 1960 the age cutoff was 14 years. Since 1 
to 15-year-olds make up less than 2 percent of total nonwhite 
coplanar, it can be assumed that they have almost no effect 
on the 1960-67 occupational change. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

There were three times as many nonwhite 
as white men who were subemployed in 1966. 
Preliminary 1967 data indicate an improve- 
ment in both groups. The subemployed in- 
clude those who had worked a full-year full- 
time for low earnings or who had been un- 
employed for at least 15 weeks during the 
year. 
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Subemployment indicators! for men, 1966 
and 1967 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Nonwhite White 


3 21.6 7.6 
CC (*) (69 
Indicators of subemployment: * 
Number of low earners: 
1,417 
1,176 
Percent change —31 —17 
Monthly average number un- 
employed 15 weeks or 
more: # 
%%% rah mcndemasouns 69 255 
T 53 202 
Percent change —23 — 21 


1The Manpower Report of the President, 
issued April 1968, published a new national 
subemployment measure for 1966 (pp. 34- 
36). This measure includes (1) workers un- 
employed 15 weeks or more and (2) workers 
who made less than $3,000 in 1966 for year- 
round full-time work (taken as a proportion 
of the entire labor force with a week or more 
of work experience during the year). This 
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indicator is, therefore, on an annual basis 
and considerably different from the subem- 
ployment rate in a specific week, arrived at 
last year for workers in urban slums (See 
page 97 in Social and Economic Conditions 
of Negroes in the United States, October 1967, 
BLS Report No. 332 and Current Population 
Reports, Series P-23, No. 24.) 

Annual data for those unemployed 15 
weeks or more in 1967 are not yet available; 
therefore, a rate is not computed but two 
subemployment indicators are presented. 
These are not precisely the same as those 
required for the national subemployment 
rate published for 1966. 

Data not available. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


During the past two years the proportion 
of nonwhites completing high school has in- 
creased sharply; the white rate has remained 
about the same, In 1960, the education gap 
between nonwhite and white young men was 
2 years of school experience. Today the gap 
is less than one-half year of school experi- 
ence. 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF PERSONS 25 TO 29 YEARS OLD, BY SEX, 1960, 1966, AND 1968 


Total 
Median years of school completed: 
1960. 10.8 
1966.. 12.0 
1968. 1 12.2 
Percent completing 4 years of high school or 
more: 
39.0 
50. 0 
58.0 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


The proportion of nonwhite households 
living in housing that either is dilapidated 
or lacks basic plumbing facilities decreased 
sharply since 1960 in all areas, especially 
large cities. Yet about 3 in 10 nonwhite 
households still live in such dwellings, com- 
pared to less than 1 in 10 of the whites. 


PERCENT OF OCCUPIED HOUSING NOT MEETING SPECI- 
FIED CRITERIA,! BY LOCATION, 1960 AND 1966 


Nonwhite White 
1960 1966 1960 1966 
United States 44 29 13 8 
Large cities 3. Š 25 16 8 5 
Smoller cities, towns, and ih x 
maller e wns, an 
rural- pes 22 — 77 6⁴ 23 4 


1 Housing is classified as not meeting specified criteria“ if 
it either is dilapidated or lacks one or more of the following 
basic plumbing facilities: hot running water in the structure, 
flush toilet for private use of members of the household, ai 
bathtub or shower for private use of members of the household. 

3 reported as “‘dilapidated”’ if defects are so critical 
or so widespread that the structure would require extensive 
repairs, rebuilding, razing, or was of inadequate original con- 
struction. Information is collected also on housing condition 
rated as ‘‘deteriorating,"’ that is, having one or more defects of 
an intermediate nature that require correction if the unit is to 
continue to provide safe and adequate shelter. 

Based on these classifications, deteriorating and dilapidated 
housing for nonwhite households in the Nation as a whole was 
45 percent in 1960 and 39 percent in 1966. 

2 Of 50,000 population or more in metropolitan areas. 


Source: U.S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
Data for 1966 are preliminary. 

Life expectancy of nonwhite persons in 
1966 was lower than for whites in all age 
groups in the prime working years. The dif- 
ferences were slightly greater than in 1960. 


Nonwhite White 
Male Female Total Male Female 

11.1 12.3 12.4 2.3 

12.1 11.9 12.5 12.6 12.5 

2 12.2 12.6 12.6 2.5 

36. 0 41.0 64.0 63.0 65.0 

53.0 49.0 74.0 73.0 74.0 

60.0 56.0 75.0 75.0 75.0 


LIFE EXPECTANCY! IN PRIME WORKING YEARS, 
1960 AND 1966 
Un years} 
1960 1966 
Non- White Differ- Non- White Differ- 
white ence white ence 
At age 
25. 43.1 483 -52 43.1 486 —5.5 
35.... 34.3 388 —4.5 34.4 39.1 —4.7 
45. 26.2 29.7 —3.5 264 30.0 —3.6 
ewe, Ae 22EG: Re A LE =LA 


1 Additional years of life expected. 
Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Mortality rates have dropped sharply dur- 
ing the past 2½ decades among both non- 
white and white mothers and infants. How- 
ever, the nonwhite maternal mortality rate 
was over 3 times the white rate in 1966. Non- 
white infant mortality rates are also much 
higher than for whites. 


MATERNAL AND INFANT MORTALITY RATES, 1940, 1950, 


AND 1960-66 
Infant! 
Maternal i 
Less than 1 month to 
1 month old 1 year old 
Non- White Non- White Non- White 
white white white 
1940.... 7.7 2 7 2.2 1 16, 0 
. Be | 6 2.8 194 17,0 7.4 
1960.... 10 „3 426.9 17.2 16.4 5.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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MATERNAL AND INFANT MORTALITY RATES, 1940, 1950, 
AND 1960-66—Continued 


Infant! 
Maternal 1 
Less than 1 month to 
1 month old 1 year old 


Non- White Non- White Non- White 
white white white 


1961.... 1.0 2 28.2 16.9 514.5 5.5 
1962.... 1.0 „2 2.1 169 153 5.5 
1963.... 10 2 26.1 16.7 15.4 5.5 
1964__.. 9 2 26.5 16.2 14.6 5.4 
1965 8 2 25.4 161 149 5.4 
1966. 7 -2 24.8 15.6 14.0 5.0 


1 Per 1,000 live births. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The proportion of nonwhite families headed 
by a female has increased since 1960, con- 
tinuing the trend observed during the fifties. 
About 70 percent of all nonwhite families are 
headed by a man with a wife present, com- 
pared to 90 percent of white families. 


COMPOSITION OF FAMILIES, 1950, 1955, 1960, AND 1966-68 


[In percent} 


Husband-wife Other male head female head! 


Non- White Non- White Non- White 
white white white 
1950.... 77.7 88.0 4.7 3.5 17.6 8.5 
. 23 82.9 4.0 3.0 20.7 9.0 
1980. 73.6 88,7 4.0 2.6 22.4 8.7 
1966.... 72.7 888 3.7 23° 21 8.9 
1967. 72.6 887 3.9 2.1 23.6 9.1 
1968.... 69.1 889 4.5 2.2 26.4 8.9 


1 Female heads of families include widowed and single women, 
women whose husbands are in the armed services or otherwise 
away from home involuntarily, as well as those separated from 
their husbands through divorce or marital discord. In 1968, 
divorce and 1 akie accounted for 47 percent of the nonwhite 
female family heads and 34 percent of the white. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

Estimates show that a much larger pro- 
portion of nonwhite than white babies are 
illegitimate—28 percent compared to 4 per- 
cent. The latest data show that the percent 
of estimated illegitimate births has been 
increasing among both groups. 


ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS, 1940-66 


Percent ille; itimate 


Number 

(thousands) of all live births 
Nonwhite White Nonwhite White 

49 40 16.8 2.0 

61 56 17.9 2.4 

88 54 18,0 1.8 

119 64 20.2 1.9 

142 83 21.6 2.3 

168 124 26.3 4.0 

170 133 27.7 4.4 


1 As stated in the source cited, Mo estimates are included for 
misstatements on the birth record or for failure to register 
births. * * * The decision to conceal the illegitimacy of births 
is likely conditioned by attitudes in the mother's social group 
toward her and toward children born out of wedlock. Also, the 
ability 8 or otherwise) to leave a community before the 
birth of the child is an important consideration. These factors 

robably result in proportionately greater understatement of 
— in the white group than in the nonwhite * * * .” 

34 States and the District of Columbia report 29 1 status 
on birth certificates. For the remaining States the illegitima 
ratio is estimated from the reporting States in each of the 
geographic divisions. The following States do not report legiti- 
macy: Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire. 
New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Vermont, Georgia, and 
Montana. The last 2 States reported before 1957. 


Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Birth rates are higher among nonwhite 
than among white women, In recent years 
both nonwhite and white birth rates have 


dropped sharply. 
Fertility rates, 1955-66 * 
[Births per 1,000 women age 15-44] 
Nonwhite White 


AY Re oe ES eee 155 114 
pT eA SES ee eS a 161 116 
Sy RE RS, TO Se OS eee 163 118 
1958. 1-5 donna nen nn ene 161 115 
. ͤ— ( — 162 114 
— — 154 113 
TT 154 112 
196222 cece neece 149 108 
BOOS Fis ont ²ͥ ̃ 145 104 
e 142 100 
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Fertility rates, 1955-66 +—Continued 
[Births per 1,000 women age 15-44] 
Nonwhite White 


91 
86 


1 Births 1955-59 adjusted for underregis- 
tration. 
* Excludes data for New Jersey. 


Source: U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 


The proportion of nonwhite families in 
large cities living in “poverty areas” has de- 
clined during the past two years. Although 
the total number of nonwhite families in 
large cities has increased since 1960, there is 
some evidence that the number living in 
poverty areas has declined. The proportion 
of nonwhite families living in poverty areas 
is lowest for the cities within the largest 
metropolitan areas. 


PERCENT OF NONWHITE FAMILIES IN POVERTY AREAS ! OF LARGE CITIES, 1960, 1966, AND 1968 


Nonwhite families 
(in thousands) 


Families in poverty areas! as a 
percent of nonwhite families 


1960 1966 1968 1960 1966 1968 

All large cities 2 2,024 2,558 2.543 77 62 56 
Central cities in metropolitan areas of— 

1,000,000 or more 1,392 1,770 1,816 76 59 53 

250,000 to 1,000, 633 788 728 79 69 63 
New Vork City 260 388 406 77 62 59 
Chicago £ 187 239 247 80 54 48 
CCCC— Sex a a pay EE E At 100 128 150 61 47 


1 Poverty areas were determined by ranking census tracts in metropolitan areas of 250,000 or more in 1960, according to the rela 
tive presence of each of the following equally weighted poverty-linked characteristics: (0 family income below $3,000, (2) children 
in broken homes, (3) persons with low educational! attainment, (4) males in unskilled jobs, ©) substandard housing. It includes an 


adjustment for changes brought about since 1960 by urban renewal. In general, the lowest 


ĉ in metropolitan areas of 250,000 or more in 1960. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Most nonwhite families in poverty areas 
of large cities are not poor. In 1968, roughly 
one-third of the nonwhite families living in 
poverty areas had incomes below the poverty 
level. 


PERCENT OF NONWHITE FAMILIES LIVING IN THE POVERTY 
AREAS OF LARGE CITIES WITH INCOMES BELOW THE 
POVERTY LEVEL, 1960, 1966, AND 1968 


1960 1966 19682 


38 36 30 


34 30 

45 40 30 

28 35 31 

Chicago 33 37 35 
Los Angeles. 29 


1 The poverty level relates to the previous year. The poverty 
definition (as developed by the Social Security Administration) 
is based on the minimum food and other needs of families, taking 
account of family size, number of children and farm-nonfarm 
residence. As applied to 1967 incomes, the poverty threshold 
for a nonfarm family of 4 was $3,335. 

2 Based on revised 8 notes on be 

3 In metropolitan areas of 250,000 or more in 1960. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
Nonwhite unemployment rates are much 


higher than the white rates both inside and 
outside urban poverty areas. 


LABOR FORCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN AND OUTSIDE 
THE POVERTY AREAS IN LARGE METROPOLITAN AREAS, 
1967 AND 1968 (1ST 6 MONTHS) 


{In thousands} 


Nonwhite White 
1967 1968 1967 1968 
In very areas: 

Pil jan labor force.. . 2,747 2,713 3,856 3,831 
Unemployed... 241 217 212 199 
Unemployment 

rate (percent). 88 8.0 5.5 5.2 


See footnote at end of table, 


percent of census tracts are included. 


LABOR FORCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN AND OUTSIDE 
THE POVERTY AREAS IN LARGE METROPOLITAN AREAS,1 
1967 AND 1968 (1ST 6 MONTHS)—Continued 

{In thousands] 


Nonwhite White 
1967 1968 1967 1968 
Outside poverty areas: 

Civilian labor force.. 2,691 2,951 33,688 34, 324 
Unemployed - 167 172 1, 110 1, 053 
Unemployment 

rate (percent). 6. 2 5. 8 3.3 3.1 


tin the 100 largest metropolitan areas in 1960. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Negroes make up 9 percent of the Armed 
Forces in 1968, 10 percent of those serving 
in Southeast Asia and 14 percent of those 
who have died in Southeast Asia. 


MEN IN THE ARMED FORCES, 1968! 
[Numbers in thousands} 


Total Negro Percent 

Negro 
i | rine een 3, 459 312 9 
Outside Southeast Asia . 2,863 253 9 
In Southeast Asa = 58 59 10 


22 3 14 


1 As of Mar. 31, 1968, for Armed Forces and through Apr. 30, 
1968, for deaths, Data are poliminary, subject to revision when 
final reports are received from the various armed services. 


Source: U.S. Department of Defense. 

In the past four years, Negro voter regis- 
tration in the South has increased by almost 
1 million. 

Negro voter registration in the. South+ 
March 1964, June 1967, and May 1968 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Mard- 1004. -- - SS sc cect ceueasee 2, 164 
JUNG A967. - oo coo E 2,819 
. — pees 3, 072 


In Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
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Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 


Source: Southern Regional Council. 


TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
THE NATIONAL BAR ASSOCIATION AT THE 
WASHINGTON HILTON Hore., Aucust 1, 1968 


Yesterday, along with my Cabinet, I heard 
a fascinating report about what is really 
happening in America today, The report 
came from a document entitled “Recent 
Trends in Social and Economic Conditions 
of Negroes in the United States.” (The gov- 
ernment, you know, is famous for these 
catchy titles.) 

What we heard was a remarkable story. 
Tonight, I want to share it with you and 
the American people. 

The report we heard does not say that 
everything is wonderful for black people, or 
that they never had it so good. The report 
does not attempt to gloss over the gap that 
still separates white and black in this Na- 
tion, That gap does exist—and it is wide. 

But what we heard gives clear evidence 
that our society is on the move—that the 
gap is narrowing—that in the midst of crisis, 
encouraging changes are taking place. 

Almost unnoticed, large numbers of Amer- 
ican Negroes, for the first time in our his- 
tory, have begun to enter the middle class. 
Almost unheard of, large numbers of black 
American citizens—dramatically large num- 
bers—are breaking the old fetters of poverty 
and deprivation. 

This remarkable story is told in statis- 
tics—in numbers which represent people. 

Fact Number 1: The median income in 
America today is a little over $8,000. In 1962, 
only 13% of Negro families in America 
earned $8,000 a year. But last year, the 
percentage of Negroes at that income level 
had doubled—to 27%. Outside the South you 
can add 10%: that means 37% of Negro 
families now earn $8,000 a year or more. 

Fact Number 2: Let’s look at the numbers 
in education: in 1960, only 36 percent of all 
young Negro men had finished high school. 
The typical young Negro did not complete 
his junior year. Today he finishes high school 
and goes beyond. Today, six out of ten fin- 
ish high school—nearly double the 1960 
rate—and the rate is still climbing fast. 

Fact Number 3: Let’s look at jobs. In 1960, 
there were 329,000 Negro and other non- 
whites employed in professional and tech- 
nical jobs. By last year, that number too 
had almost doubled—to 592,000; teachers, 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen and other highly 
trained workers, 

And what is true for Negro professionals 
is also true at another level—among white 
collar workers, skilled craftsmen, and semi- 
skilled workers. Last year, for the first time 
in history, there were significantly more 
Negroes in these good jobs than in the 
menial, low-paying jobs. 

Fact Number 4: What about the figures on 
poverty? Last year alone, one million Negroes 
and other non-whites lifted themselves above 
the poverty line. That is the largest exodus 
from poverty that has ever been recorded. In 
the past two years, more Negroes and other 
nonwhites rose above poverty than in the 
previous six years combined. 

Now, you may be asking some ques- 
tions—What is the President trying to 
prove?—Is he unaware of the grim condi- 
tions of life in black America? ú 

My friends, I am only too deeply aware of 
those conditions tonight. I cannot ignore 
them. It has been my constant purpose dur- 
ing the past five years to change those con- 
ditions. But tonight I think it is important, 
in the midst of deep concern about our diffi- 
culties, to put all the facts in perspective. I 
think it is important for the white Ameri- 
can to see his Negro neighbor in some light 
other than by the glare of crisis. 

The facts show that the typical Ne in 
America today—the typical Negro—is py Are 
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working citizen, eager to take his full place 
in American life: deeply concerned about the 
education of his children; determined to have 
for them a safe and decent environment. 

The facts, I think, hold three lessons: 
First: This is a time for black Americans to 
be proud of their achievements; proud of 
their great progress. 

The facts tell a story of millions of mothers 
and fathers working hard to give their chil- 
dren more education than they had. 

The facts tell a story of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men working to qualify for better 
jobs—and succeeding. 

The facts show enormous achievement— 
against enormous odds. 

We hear a great deal today about “Black 
Pride.” Certainly this data gives ample cause 
for Black Pride—and for white pride, too, in 
what Negroes are accomplishing. 

The second lesson is this: That our great 
social programs of the past five years, are 
working—and working well. I can’t think of 
a more important message for America to- 
night: it works! Six million Americans, black 
and white, up from poverty in the past two 
years: it works! 

I hope, in this political year, that all those 
who have opposed these laws—all the nay- 
sayers, the stand-patters, and the pooh- 
poohers—I hope that they will study this 
report and learn its lessons. 

The third lesson is this: Because we know 
our system works—because so much has been 
accomplished—we now must finish what 
remains undone. 

Tonight, too many Negroes in America still 
live in bad housing; earn meager wages—or 
no wages; suffer from bad health and bad 
education—because they are black. 

The gap between Negro and white income 
has narrowed. But still, Negro income is only 
three-fifths of white income. 

Tonight, a Negro is three times as likely 
to be poor as his white neighbor. 

In America tonight, a Negro is twice as 
likely to be unemployed as his white neigh- 
bor; he is three times as likely to live in a 
broken down house. And his baby is three 
times as likely to die in infancy. 

That is why Negroes today all over America 
seek parity—quite properly; parity of in- 
come, parity of employment, of housing, of 
education; parity in the right to participate 
in their own communities. 

The America I see tonight is not a sick 
society—but a troubled, restless people, 
yearning to solve their problems, We are a 
nation of doers, not of doubters. We will 
match our record with any people—any time 
in history. 4 

The question we all face, black and white, 
is this: 

Are we ready to get on with the job? Are 
we ready to show—black and white—that we 
can live together and build together a land of 
spacious liberty and ample opportunity? 

The facts say that we can, I believe we can, 

I know that Americans, black and white, 
will prove they can be real soul brothers, 
With that knowledge behind us, let us now 
move on. 


HELP FOR BIAFRA 
HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to again direct the attention of Congress 
to the problem of Biafra. In that coun- 
try, some millions of people are starving 
as a result of the war there. 

Last month, I received the State De- 
partment reply to my inquiry into their 
activities for aiding Biafra. Their an- 
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swers relate to the International Red 
Cross, and are generally concerned with 
the technical objections. The State De- 
partment is aware of the magnitude of 
the need, but seems unlikely to take 
much action. 

I have been consistently opposed to 
the U.S. involvement in Vietnam, be- 
cause I feel the foundation for our ac- 
tions there is indefensible. However, I 
could express countless arguments for 
the United States to involve itself in 
Biafra by providing food for starving 
Biafrans. 

I suggest that several ways must be 
immediately explored. Exerting the great 
power of the United States over objec- 
tions of Nigerians who are fighting Bi- 
afrans is one way. Second, this could be 
a project of the United Nations. Fur- 
ther, I do believe that if the United 
States were to ask Soviet Russia to join 
with us in the use of such force as may 
be necessary to break the barriers and 
open the road for an adequate flow of 
food to the starving children in Biafra, 
that these two great nations would go 
forward immediately to give the help so 
necessary for survival of the Biafrans. 


ELMER HOLLAND 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to salute my friend and distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. HoLLAND]. Like other Mem- 
bers of this House, I feel a mixture of 
pride and affection at having this oppor- 
tunity to praise my friend ELMER HOL- 
LAND, and regret that he has decided to 
retire from the service of the Congress. 

His service in this House has been ef- 
fective, it has been dedicated, it has been 
unselfish. It is hard to catalog all the 
legislation on which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has left his mark, but none 
is so surely “ELMER HOLLAND’s bill“ as 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, which has meant so much to 
millions of Americans faced with the 
prospect of unemployment, or the even 
more discouraging prospect of continu- 
ing underemployment. 

In my own congressional district, after 
the closing in 1963 of the Studebaker 
plant in South Bend, the operations of 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act served to bring new hope and 
new prosperity to a community which 
was haunted with justified fears of mas- 
sive economic dislocation. MDTA did not 
“save” South Bend. The people of that 
city saved the city. But MDTA, along 
with other Federal legislation in the 
manpower field, gave them the tools with 
which to do the job. And for that, the 
people of my district share with me a 
deep debt of gratitude to ELMER HOLLAND. 

We will miss our quiet colleague from 
Pennsylvania. We will miss him in the 
Education and Labor Committee, and on 
the floor of the House. And, what is more 
important, the people of this country, 
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who owe so much to his efforts to develop 
a national manpower policy, will miss 
him, too. 

A friend of Extmer’s has given me 
copies of two letters which he recently re- 
ceived—one from the Director of the Of- 
fice of Economie Opportunity, Bertrand 
Harding; one from John T. Dunlop 
of Harvard University, a distinguished 
economist and chairman of the National 
Manpower Policy Task Force. These let- 
ters testify to the high regard those on 
the front lines of the fight for a better 
America have for ELMER HOLLAND. I 
share that regard, Mr. Speaker, and in- 
sert these letters at this point in the 
RECORD: 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1968. 
Hon. ELMER J. HOLLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLLAND: It was with 
considerable regret that we learned of your 
decision to retire from the Congress. 

With your leaving, the nation will lose a 
dedicated public servant; the poor will lose 
an effective advocate. 

Your concern for the poor, the unemployed 
and the unemployable has been manifested 
throughout your service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture. For that, in behalf of the poor, we thank 
you. 

We thank you also, however, and more par- 
ticularly for your unfailing support and as- 
sistance to this Agency since its very begin- 
ning. 

All of us at OEO extend to you our hearti- 
est congratulations and best wishes for a long 
and happy retirement. 

Sincerely, 
BERTRAND M. HARDING, 
Acting Director. 

NATIONAL MANPOWER POLICY TASK FORCE, 

Washington, D.C., July 30, 1968. 
Hon. ELMER J. HOLLAND, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HOLLAND: We have fol- 
lowed with great interest your efforts to shape 
a constructive manpower policy for the na- 
tion and your announced retirement from 
Congress is a source of concern to us, We will 
miss your active leadership on the legislative 
front. 

Thousands of working men and women do 
you honor through their more productive 
lives made possible by the legislation you 
have shaped and sponsored. Their contribu- 
tions to improving the quality of life in our 
nation express better than we can in words 
the product of your efforts. 

We wish you every success in the causes 
which you will continue to champion as a 
private citizen. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN T. DUNLOP. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL EYE 
INSTITUTE PROVIDED BY H.R. 12843 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to thank the 
Members of this body and to congratu- 
late my colleagues on the passage yester- 
day of H.R. 12843. to provide for the es- 
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tablishment of a National Eye Institute 
in the National Institutes of Health. 

I have had deep interest in such legis- 
lation over the past several years and 
joined with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Hon. FRED B. ROONEY, and 
others, in introducing bills in the 89th 
and 90th Congress to accomplish this 
worthy objective. 

The National Eye Institute would, 
under the legislation, be responsible for 
all of the programs of the National In- 
stitutes of Health relating to blindness 
and vision disorders. It would serve as 
the principal focus for Federal research 
and training activities concerning vision 
problems. 

By establishing a National Eye Insti- 
tute, we can begin to conduct a concen- 
trated attack against the sight-destroy- 
ing diseases. 


VOTING RECORD 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in this 
report I have set forth my vote on issues 
of major consequence during the second 
session of the 90th Congress. 

The information does not of course 
itemize each of the hundreds of votes 
and motions in which I have participated 
this year, and I am glad to supply fur- 
ther details on request. 

H.R. 11601, a bill to safeguard the con- 
sumer by requiring full disclosure of the 
terms and conditions of finance charges 
in credit transactions. Yes. 

H.R. 6649, to extend authority of Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Yes. 

HR. 11284, to authorize a fire research 
and safety program. Yes. 

H.R. 14743, to eliminate reserve re- 
quirements for Federal Reserve notes. 
Yes. 

H.R. 15398, to strengthen and expand 
food service programs for children. Yes. 

H.R. 14940, to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act. No. 

H.R. 10790, to provide for the protec- 
tion of public health from radiation 
emissions from electronic products. Yes. 

H.R. 13541, to prohibit unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricul- 
tural products and associations of such 
producers. Yes. 

H.R. 15414, to impose a 10-percent sur- 
charge on taxes and reduce Federal 
spending by $6 billion. Yes. 

H.R. 11816, to provide benefits for law 
enforcement officers not employees of 
the United States who are killed or in- 
jured while apprehending violators of 
Federal law. Yes. 

H.R. 15979, to minimize injury to fish 
and wildlife from use of insecticides, and 
so forth. Yes. 

H.R. 15190, investigation to determine 
a site for a sea-level canal connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Yes. 

House Resolution 1100, agreeing to 
open housing provisions, and to penalties 
for acts of violence or intimidation. Yes. 

H.R. 15856, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the space program. No. 
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H.R. 16819, to extend Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act, to broaden scope of act. 
Yes. 

H.R. 16729, to extend for 2 years as- 
sistance to students at institutions of 
higher learning, and to modify such pro- 
grams. Yes. 

H.R. 16911, to authorize U.S. participa- 
tion in special drawing rights of Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Yes. 

H.R. 16165, to extend Public Law 
480—food for peace—including Findley 
amendment. Yes. 

H.R. 2158, to provide a system for the 
taxation of interstate commerce. Yes. 

H.R. 16027, to provide increases in 
rates of compensation for disabled vet- 
erans. Yes. 

House Resolution 1197, to assist in re- 
ducing incidence of crime by provisions 
relating to electronic eavesdropping, 
confessions and police lineups. Yes. 

H.R. 15087, to extend authority for 
Peace Corps. Yes. 

H.R, 15414, to continue excise tax rates 
on communication services and automo- 
biles. Yes. 

H.R. 17873, to increase school funds 
and provide nondiscriminatory allotment 
of free and reduced-price meals. Yes. 

S. 1166, setting safety standard for gas 
pipelines. Yes. 

H.R. 17989, to provide Federal assist- 
ance for homeownership for low-income 
families, reinsurance for insurance in- 
dustry riot control, extend and expand 
housing and urban development pro- 
grams. Yes. 

H.R. 15263, to authorize $1.9 billion for 
foreign aid. No. 

H.R. 17735, prohibiting the interstate 
shipment of rifles and shotguns and 
handgun ammunition and restricting 
out-of-State purchases of rifles and shot- 
guns. Yes. 

H.R. 17126, to extend present programs 
for feed grains, wheat and cotton. No. 

On appropriation bills, I supported all 
motions to cut—almost without excep- 
tion, and where the final figure was above 
the executive request, I usually voted 
negative. Details on request. 


STEEL PRICE RISE OPENS NEW 
INFLATION THREAT 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, portions 
of the steel industry may be heading our 
country’s economy into the worst round 
of inflation that we have faced in a 
decade. It must be stopped. 

There are strong indications that steel 
could restrain itself and avoid the big, 
blanket price increases that have been 
announced this week. But some of our 
Nation’s leading companies are choosing 
instead to use the psychological advan- 
tage of recent wage increases to justify 
price hikes that appear out of proportion. 

There is no excuse for these sudden 
moves. They come at a time when other 
businessmen and wage earners are 
tightening their belts to curb inflation 
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and to improve our balance-of-payments 
position. 

Steel, which we all recognize as the 
pacesetter in our economy, may be mov- 
ing contrary to the best interests of our 
Nation. These companies could take the 
time and patience to weigh the impact of 
increased wages upon production. But, 
instead, they chose the magic figure of 5 
percent and arbitrarily raised prices. 

The immediate problem is that the in- 
flation which we have all been combating 
now has new freedom to assail our econ- 
omy. I call upon the steel companies to 
reconsider and rescind these blanket in- 
creases and join those who are trying to 
take the pressure off the economy and 
stop inflation. 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past month the Nation has witnessed 
an unprecedented delay in air travel, es- 
pecially around the New York area. 

The air traffic control situation is an 
exceedingly complex and difficult prob- 
lem, but a prompt solution is imperative 
if air travel is not to be hampered even 
further in the future. 

While those of us on the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee are 
still studying the problem, I feel that the 
many meritorious suggestions contained 
in a letter sent to me by Mr. Robert E. 
Peach, chairman of Mohawk Airlines 
should be brought to the attention of all 
the Members. 

Therefore, under unanimous consent, 
I inelude Mr. Peach’s letter in the 
RECORD: 


MOHAWK AIRLINES, INC., 
Utica, N.Y., July 25, 1968. 
Hon. HASTINGS KEITH, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KEITH: The grave ef- 
fects on Mohawk Airlines of the air traffic 
control situation caused me to call a special 
meeting of the Mohawk Board of Directors 
to review with them the critical situation. At 
the meeting, held Tuesday, July 23, the Board 
asked that their grave concern and their 
support of management’s program for coping 
with the problem be transmitted to members 
of Congress for consideration and support. 

I am, therefore, outlining what we in Mo- 
hawk, and members of our Board (among 
whom are several nationally-recognized avia- 
tion figures) believe to be solutions. 

(1) That the research and development of 
the long-term plans for the air navigation 
system of the United States be assigned, 
at the urging of the Congress, for expeditious 
exploration and conclusion to an organi- 
zation such as the Rand Corporation. 

(2) That the administration of the air 
navigation system by action of the Congress 
be placed in the hands of a non-profit cor- 
poration, independent of direct government 
control, 

(3) For the short term, that all segments 
of private aviation operating in high density 
areas be diverted by the Federal Aviation 
Administration to alternate but suitable air- 
ports, or alternatively, where this is not pos- 
sible, that their movements be sharply cur- 
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tailed during peak periods. This can be done 
by administrative methods available to the 
FAA, (Aircraft of scheduled carriers can- 
not operate—safely or not at all—from small 
airports; private aircraft can in most in- 
stances, hence, this suggested solution.) 

There is ample precedent for each of these 
solutions and there is factual and/or logical 
justification for each. In the interest of con- 
serving your time, I have given you summary 
solutions only, and ask that you call on me 
or any member of Mohawk’s top manage- 
ment if you would like to be exposed to some 
of the voluminous background material 
available. 

May I close by saying that the congestion 
delays in June cost Mohawk $165,000 in 
added costs; for the month of July that 
figure will be $275,000 at the current rate. 
Solutions to this grievous situation must be 
arrived at and implemented expeditiously. 
We strongly request your consideration of 
and support for our conclusions. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. PEACH. 


AMERICAN LARD MARKET AND 
THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COM- 
MUNITY 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the June 
1968 issue of the Fats and Oils Situation 
Report of the Department of Agriculture 
brings out some startling statistics which 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues. These have to do with the 
export subsidy operations of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and the re- 
sultant effect on our country’s lard prices. 

Lard is one commodity which is being 
depressed exportwise and pricewise by 
an increasing export subsidy in the EEC. 
This is destroying our United Kingdom 
market—a dollar market. 

On November 13, 1967, Ray Ioanes, 
FAS Administrator, stated: 

Exports of lard are facing stiff competition, 
particularly in the U.K. market, where larger 
supplies are coming out of the EEC. 


The Fats and Oils Situation Report 
states at one point: 

U.S. lard exports face strong competition 
from EEC lard, especially since the EEC ex- 
port subsidy of 2.7¢ per pound was imposed 
on July 1, 1967. Since then, it has been raised 
3 times, the latest on May 27, 1968, when it 
was boosted to 3.35¢ per pound ($73.85 per 
metric ton). For the 1967-68 season, U.S. lard 
exports and shipments are estimated at 
around 250 million pounds, or near the level 
of last year. 


The 250-million-pound figure includes 
65 million pounds shipped to territories. 

Lard prices are currently 5.375 cents 
per pound, compared to 7.50 cents a year 
ago. Actual exports have dropped from 
637 million pounds in 1963-64 to an 
estimated 180 million pounds in 1967-68. 
The drop in the price of lard due pri- 
marily to the United Kingdom market 
losses is costing hog producers at least 
$50 million—in just 1 year. 

Concurrently, the low price of lard is 
forcing a sharp reduction in the domes- 
tic use of soybean oil in the production 
of shortening and margarine. Domestic 
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disappearance of lard has been rising 
each year since 1964-65. It is continuing 
to increase. 

What we are witnessing is a displace- 
ment of U.S. soybean oil in the domestic 
market by excessively cheap lard—at the 
expense of hog and soybean producers. 
The large increase in the U.S. soybean 
carryover is partly due to this substantial 
EEC export subsidy on lard. It is depress- 
ing soybean prices. 

We can do something about this. We 
can do for lard what we are doing for 
tobacco, peanuts, tung oil, wheat and 
flour, and several other commodities— 
namely, announce an export subsidy. No 
additional authority is necessary. 

Concurrently, we should demand that 
the EEC eliminate its lard subsidy. It is 
a violation of the GATT. 


DR. BRYSON: COLORFUL COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
learned that Dr. J. Gordon Bryson, Bas- 
trop, Tex., passed away today. We have 
all lost a wonderful friend, and the peo- 
ple of Bastrop County have lost their 
elder statesman and human benefactor. 

I wish the Members of this body had 
the opportunity to read “Reminiscences 
of a Country Doctor.” This is a delightful, 
spirited, invigorating description of the 
life of this dedicated man who had the 
nerve to open up a practice in small town, 
build a hospital, and to serve its people 
as personal physician and civic leader. 
Whatever “Doc” Bryson did, he did with 
great enthusiasm and spirit, almost as if 
it were a challenge and if indeed he 
might be challenging the challenger. 
Naturally, he was sometimes a controver- 
sial figure, but he never ran from a fight 
and never ducked a controversy. Perhaps 
that is because of his own stubborn yet 
wonderful character inherited from his 
mother, Mrs. Elizabeth E. Bryson, and 
shared by his sweet wife Lily Bryson who 
lives in Bastrop now. In the dedication 
of his book, Dr. Bryson made an observa- 
tion that many of us sometimes overlook. 
That is, how much we owe to the women 
folks of our life, and I would recall to the 
House these words: 

This book is dedicated to the three women 
who have most influenced my life: Amelia 
Edwards Bryson, my grandmother, and her 
fortitude and courage, Elizabeth E. Bryson, 
my mother, for the spiritual warmth and 
devotion that began with my earliest mem- 
ories and ended with her death. Lily (Shud- 
de) Bryson, my wife, whose collar was never 
cold nor traces slack during our team per- 
formance of over half a century. 


A few days ago, I attended the dedica- 
tion of a new hospital in Bastrop, Tex.— 
a beautiful structure that replaces the 
hospital that Dr. Bryson provided back 
in 1924. It was quite appropriate at that 
time that people paid their respects to 
Dr. Bryson and to express their appreci- 
ation for what he has meant for that 
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community. The new hospital in effect 
brought about by the untiring work of 
local citizens—Mayor Benton Sims, Cal 
Long, Judge Jack Griesenbeck, Dr. Wells 
Lovelace—and governmental officials is 
a living memorial to the good work 
which Dr. Bryson carried on through a 
lifetime. 

May the time never come when we are 
without services of country doctors such 
as our friend Dr. James Gordon Bryson. 
He made life meaningful and good for 
many, many people because he had faith 
in people and fought for causes of little 
people. His spirit was indomitable which 
probably motivated him after his medi- 
cal retirement to enter the University of 
Texas as a student. Though he was in 
his seventies, he kept apace with the 
young students and was able on a give- 
and-take basis to not only hold his own, 
but surpass his liberal-minded students. 

Our State is better for the life of Dr. 
J. Gordon Bryson. There was never one 
quite like him, and there will never be 
another. Life has performed the last op- 
eration for Doc Bryson, but our Heavenly 
Father will put him to work anew—even 
jek a gn life in Heaven, if that is pos- 
sible. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON PRESENTS A 
CHALLENGE TO THE NATION’S 
GOVERNORS 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
President Johnson addressed the annual 
meeting of the Nation’s Governors in 
Cincinnati. His remarks were completely 
nonpartisan. Earlier, the Governors had 
passed a resolution in the same spirit, 
commending the President for his efforts 
to strengthen the Federal Government- 
State relations. 

In his speech, President Johnson chal- 
lenged the Governors to participate even 
more vigorously in finding solutions for 
the enormous problems facing the coun- 
try today. He stated that either the 
problems will be solved by the States 
working with the Federal Government, 
“or the National Government is going to 
have to do it alone.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, comment- 
ing editorially, agreed with the Presi- 
dent that— 

Many of the current Federal programs were 
forced upon the National Government be- 
cause the people demanded them and the 
States either could not or would not act. 


I agree with this analysis, and I be- 
lieve that if State governments are to 
become stronger, they must become more 
responsive to the people’s needs. 

The President asked the Governors to 
support and help move important legis- 
lation still pending before the Congress. 

The editorial concluded: 

His attitude was that of the warrior who 
was soon to leave the battlefield forever but 
wanted all the help he could get to accom- 
plish the utmost in the time remaining. 


I insert the full text of this editorial 
in the Recorp: 
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THe Governors GET A CHALLENGE 


President Johnson's farewell message to 
the nation’s governors in Cincinnati last 
night stressed an important fact of political 
life that all the state leaders could well take 
to heart. 

It is that the multiple problems of today 
and of the next decade will be solved, either 
by the states working in partnership with 
the federal government “or the national gov- 
ernment is going to have to do it alone.” 

The President correctly pointed out that 
many of the current federal programs were 
forced upon the national government be- 
cause the people demanded them and the 
states either could not or would not act. 

Johnson made clear his belief that the 
answer must never lie entirely with the fed- 
eral government.” In this, we are sure, not 
one of the governors present disagreed. 

But there is still a mammoth job to be 
done, in Ohio and elsewhere, toward getting 
states to face up to the great problems: of 
the era: the saving of the cities from decay 
and deterioration, and the providing of ec- 
onomic as well as civic justice to the Negro, 
the bringing to a halt of fouling of air and 
water. 

In his brief remarks about the war in Viet- 
nam, the President added nothing to what 
he had said before but presented once again 
the dilemma of a man who wants peace but 
has been unsuccessful in getting the enemy 
to meet him halfway. 

“We do not get peace just because we wish 
for it,” he said. 

The President also used the occasion of the 
National Governors’ Conference to say that 
more than 50 major bills are still pending 
before Congress and to seek the help of the 
governors in moving the measures, 

His attitude was that of the warrior who 
was soon to leave the battlefield forever but 
wanted all the help he could get to accom- 
plish the utmost in the time remaining. The 
man the governors saw was a fighter still, 
who will battle for what he believes right for 
the nation until the privilege and respon- 
sibility of his office are passed on to a suc- 
cessor. 


CYNICAL STEEL PRICE RISE 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. UDALL, Mr. Speaker, this session 
has seen a determined effort by the Pres- 
ident and the Congress to strengthen 
the dollar, and to reinforce our trade 
position in the world market. For 17 of 
the last 18 years, our balance of pay- 
ments has been running against us. We 
had just begun to see signs of improve- 
ment—and with the tax bill we had hopes 
of great improvement—when several of 
our largest steel producers announced 
they were raising prices by 5 percent. 

It is impossible to overstate the dam- 
age this will do to our country’s trade. 
American steel will be even less com- 
petitive than it has been—and last year 
we had a trade deficit in steel of $700 
million. 

American buyers will turn to foreign 
producers. Foreign buyers will have little 
reason to purchase American steel 
products. 

The industry claims that its profits are 
too low to allow it to absorb even a fair 
share of the rising labor cost. I think 
the public should know that Bethlehem’s 
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second quarter profits were up 47 per- 
cent from last year, and United States 
Steel’s were up 79 percent. 

This price rise is purely cynical. I 
think it is an outrage. 


HANOI NEGOTIATIONS 
PROGRESSION 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, if Gov- 
ernor Harriman and Ambassador Vance 
were today to resign from their posts as 
American negotiators in Paris, they 
would be justified. 

Because of their devotion to their 
country and their loyalty to the Presi- 
dent, they will probably not resign, but 
must be sorely tempted. 

Inch by inch, our negotiators in Paris 
had been making progress, even though 
the Hanoi negotiators, for their own 
political reasons, had seen fit to deny it. 
First, Governor Harriman’s persistence 
in the opening sessions succeeded in 
driving the Hanoi representatives off of 
their untenable position of denying that 
Hanoi had forces in South Vietnam, This 
was not only important, it was essential, 
as Harriman pointed out, to any mean- 
ingful negotiations whatsoever. 

Second, the indiscriminate shelling of 
Saigon stopped. Whether or not this was 
the result of the Paris negotiations, Har- 
riman was in a position to say that this 
was a good sign. 

Third, just last week the Hanoi nego- 
tiators distinctly retreated from their 
previous insistence that the NLF pro- 
gram must be the basis for any settle- 
ment in the South. This, it should be em- 
phasized, had occurred after both Har- 
riman and Vance had made a conces- 
sion by saying that some de facto de- 
escalation by Hanoi might make it pos- 
sible for the United States to stop all 
bombing of North Vietnam. 

In the light of this, it seems absolute- 
ly incredible to me that Secretary Rusk 
at his press conference should have once 
again hardened the U.S. position and in- 
sisted that assurance of deescalation by 
Hanoi must precede the bombing halt. 

Hanoi has responded, as was to be ex- 
pected, by an angry return to their own 
hard line, and today the President warns 
that Hanoi is preparing for a new offen- 
sive against South Vietnamese cities. 
What else could he reasonably expect 
Hanoi to do, after the Secretary of State 
has virtually derailed the Paris negotia- 
tions? 

The fact that Hanoi and the Vietcong 
may have been making preparations for 
new offensive action does not prove that 
such action was going to be taken re- 
gardless of what happened in Paris. On 
the contrary, such preparation was a 
perfectly natural precaution. If we had 
seized the opportunity to interpret 
Hanoi’s action in the best light—as 
President Kennedy did in regard to the 
Soviet Union in the Cuban missile crisis— 
we would have stopped all bombing of 
North Vietnam. That would truly have 
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put Hanoi to the test. If they had then 
launched major attacks in South Viet- 
nam they would have demonstrated bad 
faith. As even Prince Sihanouk said the 
other day, in that circumstance the 
United States would have been justified 
in any retaliatory action. As matters now 
stand, the expected attacks, if they mate- 
rialize, will simply be a meaningless con- 
tinuation of the tragedy, and representa- 
tives in Paris will have to start their pa- 
tient efforts all over again. 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS AT 
BYBERRY 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, there are 
great things happening at the Philadel- 
phia State Hospital at Byberry, which in 
the past has been something of a “hell 
hole.” I am especially concerned because 
this largest of the Pennsylvania State 
hospitals is in my congressional district. 
Pennsylvania is indeed fortunate to have 
Dr. Daniel E. Blain as the superintendent 
of this hospital. He has in fact brought 
a breath of fresh air to the hospital and 
the southeastern Pennsylvania area. 

It is my pleasure to place in the Recorp 
an editorial appearing in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer on August 1, 1968, which 
summarizes what is happening. The Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer performs a real public 
service in bringing this subject matter to 
the attention of the public. 

The editorial follows: 
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The report that 1700 patients have been 
removed from the Philadelphia State Hos- 
pital at Byberry in the past two years, reduc- 
ing the patient population to 4300, a long- 
time low, is good news insofar as it promises 
better care of those remaining. 

Those who have left the facility have done 
so largely under Medicare provisions and the 
Federal Community Health Center Act of 
1966, which prescribes care—for senility cases, 
above all—in smaller, neighborhood institu- 
tions. 

However, it needs noting that Byberry still 
is carrying a 20 percent overload and Dr. 
Daniel E. Blain, the superintendent, hopes 
that within another two years the patient 
population will be only 2000. Dr. Blain also 
believes his $19.6 million budget should be 
increased to around $24 million in order to 
increase the staff to 2900. 

If this seems paradoxical in a day when, 
at last, the patient load is being reduced, one 
need only remind oneself of the tragic in- 
sufficiency of the institution in past years, 
when even criminals feigning insanity were 
sent to Byberry almost in carload lots. 
(Court-referred cases now go to the psychia- 
tric unit at Holmesbury prison.) 

We are much relieved that good care now 
seems probable for those at Byberry who can 
profit from it and that conditions are con- 
tinuing to improve. It is a little puzzling 
that Byberry’s patient reduction amounts to 
nearly the whole amount of the drop in State 
figures over the past two years—a Statewide 
reduction of 2000 to 33,171—but it may be 
that Philadelphia has been quicker than 
usual to benefit from Federal assistance. 

However it was done, the former infamous 
“snake pit“ seems well on the way to redemp- 
tion, for which we should all be thankful. 
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JESSE JAMES WAS A PIKER 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, it makes 
you wonder when you hear that a man 
making $6,000 a year in 1967 paid $480 
in taxes, while another who earned $6 
million paid none. But that’s not the 
half of it. 

One large corporation in 1962, despite 
a net income of over $36 million, not only 
failed to pay any taxes that year but 
actually received a $2.2 million tax credit 
from the Government. 

Nor are these exceptional cases. Of 
482 millionaires in 1964, 19 managed to 
pay no taxes at all. Yet, with our grad- 
uated income tax one would have ex- 
pected them to fork up 89 to 91 percent 
of their income in taxes. The income tax 
is supposedly based on both the ability 
to pay and equality before the law. The 
higher the net income, the higher the 
rate of tax, for everybody. Often the 
reverse is true. 

These facts indicate that our tax laws 
do not reflect any equality of opportu- 
nity and that wealth is not necessarily 
the product of hard work, but often the 
effect of tax avoidance. 

What you have here is what has been 
aptly called “the great Treasury raid“ 
an open, nonchalant, efficient operation 
by which the American Treasury, and 
the American taxpayer, lose billions of 
dollars of tax money yearly, with no in- 
terference from anyone; with the as- 
sistance of lawmakers, lobbyists, and tax 
attorneys. 

More amazing yet, this raid is strictly 
legal, that’s why I did not say tax eva- 
sion. And that’s the whole point. How 
can this be so? The answer lies in our 
tax laws, in certain provisions which 
create exemptions, exceptions known as 
“loopholes,” which are actually broad 
avenues of escape from taxation enjoyed 
almost exclusively by the well to do. 

Here’s how it works. 

Let us start with the so-called charita- 
ble deductions. For example, a person 
owning a valuable painting can donate 
this to his private foundation—possibly 
founded exclusively for that purpose and 
serving none other—and thereby write 
this off, while the painting still hangs 
over his mantel, courtesy of the founda- 
tion. 

Such charity costs the donor nothing; 
he deducts it from his income tax; saves 
himself hundreds—perhaps thousands— 
of dollars and in effect deducts that 
amount from the U.S. Treausry. 

By stratagems such as this, billions of 
dollars are lost to the Treasury in the 
greatest raid in history. No one raises a 
ery, or the few who try are not heard by 
those who count. 

Another line of attack is by way of 
“capital gains,” a luxury indulged in 
heavily by a small percentage of the 
American public. Where capital gains 
are concerned the taxpayer has to report 
only 50 percent of such gains or pay a tax 
amounting to only 25 percent of the total 
gain. 
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In addition the law permits capital 
gains to go completely free of income tax 
if tramsferred from one generation to 
another. The taxpayer who buys stock 
for $5,000 and sells at $20,000 would 
ordinarily pay a tax of 83,750. But, if he 
dies and passes this on to his children, 
they pay no income tax on that accrued 
value. Again, the Treasury loses and 
with it the American taxpayer. 

Dividing a single business for tax pur- 

is a convenient and profitable 
“loophole.” Corporations can conven- 
iently spilt into smaller companies, sub- 
Sidiaries,” and take advantage of a lower 
rate on the first $25,000 of profits. Cor- 
porations can also deduct 7 percent of 
the cost of new machinery and depre- 
ciate the value of new buildings at a 
rapid rate. 

Many corporations give certain execu- 
tives stock options. Actually a kind of 
supplement to their salaries these options 
have the advantage of not being con- 
sidered as income until disposed of and 
then taxed at the capital gains rate 
rather than as ordinary income. The 
capital gains rate is a lower rate. You 
know who is the loser in the long run. 
Somebody has got to provide the funds 
necessary for the domestic and interna- 
tional expenses of the U.S. Government. 

Private profitmaking corporations are 
taking advantage of the municipal and 
State bonds that bear tax-free interest, 
for commercial purposes, rather than the 
public welfare services they are intended 
to provide. Rich widows find these bonds, 
which are free of Federal taxation, con- 
venient and lucrative investments. 

The most infamous resort to special 
treatment before the law in terms of tax 
privilege is the depletion allowance which 
compensates the oilman for the deple- 
tion of his capital. He pays no tax on 
the first 2744 percent of the gross in- 
come from his oil fields, so long as this 
does not exceed 50 percent of his net 
income. 

The arguments supporting this pref- 
erential treatment are that every gallon 
he takes out of the ground is 1 gallon less 
of his property; and that defense needs 
require additional incentives to insure 
that national needs for oil are met. 

Incentives and profit seem in no way 
lacking. The Treasury Department has 
computed that on the average, the cost 
of an oil well is recovered 19 times over 
by the depletion allowance. This is not 
to mention at all the additional deduc- 
tions after that first slice of 2744 percent 
in the form of intangible drilling and 
development costs, operating costs, de- 
preciation, et cetera. As a result of this 
provision—among others—three of the 
largest U.S. oil refiners in 1966 paid the 
following percentages of their incomes in 
Federal income taxes: 6.3 percent, 3.8 
percent, 4.4 percent. Hardly equitable. 

Such strategems have resulted in the 
enrichment of the few at the expense of 
the many taxpayers not so favored by 
the tax laws. This erodes the income tax 
base. Billions of dollars are being lost by 
these exemptions yearly. We could use 
that revenue to reduce the heavy tax load 
paid by the middle-income group, who 
ie aaa bear the heaviest tax 
oad. 
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The “loopholes” favor those with large 
amounts of accumulated wealth to pass 
on to the next generation. The real in- 
jury affects the middle-income group— 
the group with an annual income of 
$12,000 to $15,000. Below that financial 
level the family allowance deductions 
make a dent in taxes; above that there 
are the “loopholes.” 

The middle-income group can ill af- 
ford to give large donations to charity; 
they have few, if any capital gains, less 
stock options, and no oil to speak of. That 
“forgotten man” in the middle of the 
economic scale makes too much and yet 
too little. Particularly for this segment 
of the population we need to stop this 
drain on the U.S. Treasury. 


HON. ELMER HOLLAND 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1968 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join with those of my 
colleagues who have bid their fond fare- 
wells to the able and distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [ELMER HOL- 
LAND], ELMER HOLLAND is the chairman 
of one of the subcommittees on which I 
serve, and it has been a privilege and a 
pleasure to serve under him on that sub- 
committee. He has been a colleague and a 
friend on the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and it has been an inspira- 
tion to see a man whose whole legislative 
life has been dedicated to the best in- 
terests of working men and women, and 
to the interests of the poor and friend- 
less. ELMER HOLLAND has had a very clear 
and very sound idea of how the great 
public interest can best be served, and he 
has been neither bashful nor ineffective 
in pursuing the goals which that clarity 
of vision helps him perceive. 

I will miss ELMER HOLLAND, as a faith- 
ful ally, as a courageous leader, and as 
a good friend. The House will miss him, 
and millions of Americans who have 
benefited from his legislative efforts will 
be the poorer because his voice will not 
be there to be raised on their behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, ELMER HOLLAND was never 
speaker, or a chairman of a standing 
committee, and I doubt that one of the 
rooms in the Capitol where Congressmen 
meet to confer with important constitu- 
ents will ever be dedicated to his memory. 
But I wonder if we couldn’t take one of 
the rooms in the basement of the Capitol, 
or the office buildings—some room where 
working people—electricians or plumbers 
or carpenters gather when their hard 
day’s work around these buildings is 
done, and name that room after ELMER 
HOLLAND. 

A simple, unadorned room where hard- 
working, sweaty, hourly workers get to- 
gether to cool off after a hot day in the 
Washington sun, and maybe drink a glass 
of beer before they go home—that would 
be the kind of memorial ELMER HOLLAND 
ought to have around here. It has been 
to that kind of American that he has 
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dedicated his entire long legislative ca- 
reer. He and they understand each other. 
He has fought all his life for men and 
women like that, and they have sustained 
him. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to express my thanks to ELMER HOLLAND 
for his unfailing courtesy to me, as a 
member of his subcommittee, and his 
example of unswerving loyalty to the 
principles for which he stood. 


ENDANGERED SPECIES: CONSERVA- 
TION AND AMERICA’S FUTURE 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of conservation of our ever- 
decreasing natural resources constitutes 
one of the greatest challenges ever to 
face the American people. Since the his- 
toric administration of Theodore Roose- 
velt, the Congress has often addressed 
itself to the solution of problems of fish 
and wildlife preservation, soil and forest 
conservation, and, more recently, air and 
water pollution. But for all our efforts, 
the problems continue to multiply. To- 
day, more than ever, we need to reaf- 
firm our commitment to an America 
which is beautiful as well as strong, and 
dedicated to the preservation of our own 
God-given treasures. 

It is for this reason that I support 
H.R. 11618—a bill to protect endangered 
species of wildlife by prohibiting their 
importation or interstate transport. 
Simple statistics belie the importance 
and gravity of the problem. It is a rela- 
tively easy matter for international or- 
ganizations to tabulate the number of 
species of wildlife which are now extinct 
or are rapidly decreasing in the face of 
man’s meddling with his environment. 
It is by no means so easy to calculate the 
losses mankind will suffer in terms of 
an environment that can no longer boast 
of the teeming forests and seas which 
have long served as the focus of his de- 
sire for relaxation and for freedom from 
the concrete jungles of his civilization. 

H.R. 11618 should, therefore, be only 
a very minor part of our search for new 
ways in which we can reconcile our thirst 
for progress—progress measured, to be 
sure, in miles of concrete and acres of 
asphalt—with the preservation and en- 
richment of our natural wealth. 

To appreciate the magnitude of this 
task, we must first recognize that it is no 
longer possible to think of such tradi- 
tional areas as soil conservation sep- 
arately from water pollution, or air 
pollution apart from fish and wildlife 
preservation. Man is part of a closed sys- 
tem—a system in which the actions of 
any single element will ultimately have 
ramifications for every other element. 
Thus, progress in soil management can 
result in decreased water pollution as 
silt levels in our Nation’s rivers are 
lowered. This decreased water pollution 
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will then prevent the eradication of 
many species of wildlife threatened by 
poisoned water. We must therefore ap- 
proach the challenges of resource con- 
servation with vision broad enough to 
foresee all consequences and examine 
all alternatives, and with a program 
versatile enough to embody solutions 
consistent with the full range of prob- 
lems now outstanding. 

A small sampling of the tasks now 
confronting the conservationist is repre- 
sented by the serious problems of water 
pollution. Next to air, water is our most 
plentiful resource, but more than any 
other of our natural resources, we have 
systematically subjected our water sup- 
ply to the evils of pollution. With ap- 
proximately 4,300 billion gallons of 
fresh water falling from U.S. skies every 
day, a continuing supply of clean drink- 
ing water for most parts of the country 
is not a major problem, if we use it 
wisely. It is especially troubling, how- 
ever, to note the foul state of our streams, 
lakes, and seas. Pressures built up in 
urban life can find release along our 
Nation’s waterways only if they are 
clean and attractive. Yet 5,800 miles 
of streams and 29,000 acres of reservoir 
surface have been lost to fisherman 
simply because freshwater fish cannot 
live in waters tainted by acid mine 
wastes. And this is only a fraction of the 
problem. Sludge from oil tankers and 
processing plants befouls our Nation’s 
beaches. Overflows from combined storm 
and sanitary sewers in 1,900 communities 
threaten our streams and lakes with 
the steady dumping of raw human 
wastes. Industrial byproducts both dis- 
color and pollute our vast bays, while 
discharges from riverside manufactur- 
ing plants have severly disrupted the 
normal balance of life in our water- 
courses. 

All this, along with the closely allied 
problems of wildlife, soil, and forest con- 
servation and air pollution, is the result 
of man’s natural hunger for “progress.” 
But true progress must be alined with 
wise and economic use of our increas- 
ingly scarce resources. America’s coun- 
tryside, long a haven of repose and rec- 
reation, is being sorely threatened by 
the taint of ill-conceived technological 
advances, the consequences of which are 
rarely sufficiently considered. Some steps 
are being taken now to meet these 
threats. In the field of water pollution, 
the administration of the Water Quali- 
ty Act of 1965 and the Clean Water Res- 
toration Act of 1966 has laid the founda- 
tions for a coordinated effort by all levels 
of government to maintain the quality 
of our existing waters and begin the 
cleanup of polluted streams. 

I have long supported such activity, 
and will continue to press for effective 
solutions to these and all other prob- 
lems of resource conservation, H.R, 11618 
should represent no more than a small 
step forward. For true progress must be 
measured by man’s ability to control his 
total environment, not destroy it; to 
adapt what Nature has given us so that 
progress may be served, not to permit 
technology to so torture our natural 
wealth that, for lack of foresight, we 
shall suffer, not profit. 
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PHILIPPINE PRESIDENTIAL AWARD 
MADE TO THE LATE HONORABLE 
EMMET O’NEAL 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as many of you know, I have been a 
Member of this body for 22 years and 
over that span of time have met a mul- 
titude of people. I can think of no one 
single person whom I most admired or 
enjoyed during that time than the late 
Honorable Emmet O’Neal, former Mem- 
ber of this body and a former U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Philippines, 

During the latter period of his life, he 
served with distinction as chairman of 
the U.S. Corregidor-Bataan Memorial 
Commission, and in this capacity was 
most instrumental in the establishment 
of this memorial. Recently, the memorial 
was turned over to the Philippines and 
during the course of the ceremonies, a 
posthumous citation was conferred on 
Emmet O'Neal. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include this 
citation: 

CITATION 

The President of the Philippines hereby 
confers the Order of Sikatuna (rank of Datu) 
(posthumous) upon the Honorable Emmett 
O'Neal, former U.S. Ambassador to the Phil- 
ippines, Chairman, United States Corregidor- 
Bataan Memorial Commission, for distin- 
guished services rendered to the Republic 
of the Philippines in various capacities, the 
last of which was as Chairman of the United 
States Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Com- 
mission. 

During his term as American Ambassador 
to the Philippines, the Honorable Emmet 
O'Neal contributed immeasurably to the fur- 
ther strengthening of the bonds of friend- 
ship between the government and people of 
his country and those of the Republic of the 
Philippines. An exemplary statesman, Am- 
bassador O'Neal embodied in all of his official 
actions the meaning of fraternity, freedom 
and democracy. 

As Chairman of the Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial Commission, until his untimely 
death, the Honorable Emmet O'Neal was the 
prime mover behind the proposal to put up 
a fitting war memorial on Corregidor Island 
in honor of the gallant heroes who fought 
and died for the ideal of freedom and hu- 
man dignity during World War II. His un- 
tiring and dedicated efforts culminated in the 
passage of Public Law 88-240 by the 88th 
U.S. Congress, leading to the realization of 
the Pacific War Memorial which now stands, 
and will continue to stand, as a living symbol 
not only of the valor of the Filipino and 
American fighting men during the last 
World War, but also of the continuing spe- 
cial relationship between the two countries 
and their freedom-loving peoples. 

Through his untiring and dedicated efforts 
to promote the mutual interests of and good- 
will between the United States and the Phil- 
ippines, the late Honorable Emmett O'Neal 
brought much credit and distinction upon 
himself, his beloved family and his country. 

The people of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines and their government proudly confer 
this honor in grateful recognition of the dis- 
tinguished services he had rendered. 

Done in Corregidor Island, Philippines, on 
this 22nd day of June in the year of our 
Lord, nineteen hundred and sixty-eight. 

F. E. Marcos, 
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FROM CIERNA TO BRATISLAVA 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. REID of New York. The tension 
of the obviously critical situation which 
presently exists between Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union has been eased 
somewhat by the talks which have just 
ended between the Czech Presidium and 
the Soviet Politburo at Cierna. The peo- 
ple of Czechoslovakia have responded to 
pressure exerted by the Soviet Union 
with a courageous, united support of the 
Dubcek government. This is a hearten- 
ing sign to those who cherish freedom, 
and it has greatly contributed to the ne- 
gotiating strength of the Czechs at 
Cierna, offering hope that Dubcek’s lib- 
eral reforms will be preserved through 
the talks with the Warsaw pact nations 
which are to begin August 3 in Brati- 
slava. 

The Soviet willingness to hold discus- 
sions at Cierna with Czech leaders on 
such basic ideological issues as freedom 
of the press from censorship indicates 
an element of restraint in the Kremlin’s 
policy which hopefully will continue. The 
Soviet Union must not try to suppress 
the right of members of the Warsaw pact 
to make internal reforms. In Czechoslo- 
vakia the independent spirit of pa- 
triots like Thomas Masaryk and Jan Ma- 
saryk is too strong to be stifled by thinly 
distinguished displays of force like the re- 
cent maneuvers of Russian troops along 
the Soviet Union’s frontier with Eastern 
Europe. It seems that the Soviet Union 
has wisely realized this, and it is my 
devout hope that the new Czech free- 
doms of Dubcek’s government will be 
preserved. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members an editorial on this subject 
which appeared in today’s New York 
Times. Under unanimous consent I am 
including it in the Recor at this point: 
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After four days of apparently hard bar- 
gaining, the Soviet-Czechoslovak confronta- 
tion at Cierna appears to have ended in a 
compromise settlement. It is presumably to 
gain ratification of this bargain that Czecho- 
slovak party chief Alexander Dubcek and 
his colleagues agreed to the six-power meet- 
ing at Bratislava. There the men from Prague 
will come face to face with those who last 
month began the current crisis with their 
accusations against Czechslovakia. 

President Svoboda and Mr. Dubcek have 
already begun the effort to mobilize Czecho- 
slovak support for the bargain struck at 
Cierna. Their public statements yesterday 
implied strongly that Czechoslovakia’s na- 
tional interests and aspirations were suc- 
cessfully defended these past four days. If 
that claim proves correct when the full na- 
ture of the compromise is disclosed, then the 
negotiations just concluded will have proven 
to be truly historic. 

Even in our present state of ignorance, 
one probability emerges from the language 
of the otherwise uninformative communi- 
que. The Soviet Union is not about to in- 
vade Czechoslovakia. 

The evidence suggests that the courage 
and unity of the people of Czechoslovakia 
have paid off in these negotiations. It is only 
because he had a united nation behind him 
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that Mr. Dubcek was able to deal with the 
Russians as equals and to demand as well as 
to offer concessions. The lesson will not be 
lost on other peoples in Eastern Europe. 


IN APPRECIATION OF DR. ELVIS J. 
STAHR 


HON. JOHN T. MYERS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, the Bloom- 
ington Sunday Herald Times, of Bloom- 
ington, Ind., recently printed an article 
which expresses appreciation to Dr. Elvis 
J. Stahr, who after 6 years of devoted 
service, has resigned as president of In- 
diana University. I include this article 
in the Recorp for the interest of my 
colleagues: 


Dr. ELVIS J. STAHR, LEADER 


Dr. Elvis J. Stahr has resigned as presi- 
dent of Indiana University in the same man- 
ner that he led it to the heights as one 
of this nation’s great institutions of higher 
education, 

He was honest, he was open, he was candid, 
he was dedicated and he was self-sacrificing. 

Dr. Stahr, realizing the fantastic pace at 
which he was driving himself would, sooner 
or later, render him ineffective, decided to 
step down. 

No one, not even Dr. Stahr himself, will 
ever fully realize the tremendous daily de- 
mands upon a man in the position of In- 
diana University president, especially in these 
days of campus turmoil and complexity. 

But Dr. Stahr is not leaving Indiana Uni- 
versity’s highest job because he can't stand 
the heat.” No, it is not that. 

Anyone who has seen Dr. Stahr handle a 
delicate, pressure-packed situation knows he 
is a man capable of leadership of the highest 
quality. 

It is the pace—the 80-hour weeks away 
from his family, the constant daily drain of 
energy that no man can withstand continu- 
ally—that has caused Dr. Stahr to reach his 
decision. 

Recognizing the shortcomings of a man— 
any man—trying to govern Indiana Univer- 
sity’s vast educational functions, Dr. Stahr 
reorganized the administration of the Uni- 
versity and the plan was approved. 

“Perhaps,” Dr. Stahr said, “the greatest 
favor I will have done for my successor as 
president of Indiana University will be the 
administrative reorganization adopted by the 
board of trustees last month that will to 
some degree ease the pressures on the office 
of president.“ 

Perhaps this is true, and the next presi- 
dent of Indiana will never experience the 
pressures that bore so heavily on Dr. Stahr. 

Perhaps, too, even without the reorga- 
nization of administrative duties, no suc- 
cessor will feel those pressures, because it is 
unlikely that our nation’s campuses will ever 
again experience the turmoil of recent 
months. 

And, if you will, think for just a mo- 
ment about how Dr. Stahr’s leadership dur- 
ing these difficult times spared Indiana the 
fate that befell many other universities 
across the country. 

Dr. Stahr's position sometimes was con- 
troversial, but these are controversial times. 
But thinking people will recognize that the 
president of Indiana University set an ex- 
ample for all to see. 

Dr. Stahr's words during some of our diffi- 
cult. periods reflect a feeling for his fellow 
man that few among us have. Only a few 
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men in our nation have been able to ver- 
balize the complexity of our day, to cut 
through the maze of social confusion and dig 
deep at the core of the problem. 

Dr. Stahr has been one of those men. 

Dr. Stahr’s loss to Indiana University is 
cushioned by the knowledge that Chancellor 
Herman B. Wells has consented to serve as 
interim president. 

We appreciate Dr. Stahr's desire to remain 
in the University family, to remain as a 
teacher. 

But all of us should understand that a man 
of his ability will be sought out, He will be 
recruited for larger tasks than those he 
handled so well at Indiana University. 

We respect the sincerity of his decision, but 
we do not expect that he will remain long 
from a position of leadership, 

We can ill afford to be without men of his 
caliber at the forefront. 


PRODUCT SAFETY COMMISSION 
ACTS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Commission on Product Safety 
has this week released a list of 263 types 
of familiar household products it will 
review as a part of its effort to develop 
more effective means of protecting the 
American consumer from unnecessary 
injury and even death. 

This is an ambitious undertaking—and 
well it might be. The Public Health Serv- 
ice figures show that more than 250,000 
Americans are injured annually in this 
country by only four familiar types of 
household items—heaters, stoves, power 
mowers, and washing machines. Each 
year clothes wringers crush the limbs of 
100,000 little children. Each year some 
40,000 persons are cut in accidents in- 
volving glass doors. 

These figures represent just a few of 
the household-type products which cause 
injuries, and even then we do not know 
the true toll such products exact. Only 
the more serious injuries are actually 
reported. Many painful and wholly un- 
necessary wounds are treated at home 
and never enter the records. 

Under the chairmanship of Arnold 
Elkind, a distinguished New York lawyer 
who I am proud to say is a constituent of 
mine, the seven-member Commission 
has embarked upon a very important 
study. More effective means of protect- 
ing the American consumer will not only 
reduce the national toll of suffering and 
death but will have important economic 
benefits as well. Fewer injuries mean 
fewer medical bills, fewer days lost from 
work and a healthier and more produc- 
tive society. 

It is particularly heartening to me to 
note that the Commission has begun this 
ambitious study even though Congress 
has not yet made available the funds 
that will be necessary to carry it to com- 
pletion. 

This Commission, whose members 
have been working without recompense 
since they took the oath of office on May 
15, 1968, and whose skeleton staff consists 
largely of people borrowed from other 
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agencies has nonetheless already made 
impressive advances. 

When he signed the legislation estab- 
lishing this Commission, President John- 
son said “I don’t want just another 
statistical study group.“ He directed the 
Commission to make recommendations 
that are solid, that are solutions.” 

Under Chairman Elkind the Commis- 
sion has clearly demonstrated its inten- 
tion to do just that. 

I believe the following report filed by 
the distinguished Scripps-Howard writer 
Wauhillau La Hay gives a clear under- 
standing of the concern and quality of 
leadership that Mr. Elkind is bringing to 
the Commission on Product Safety: 


A REPORT BY WAUHILLAU LA Hay, SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD STAFF WRITER 


WASHINGTON, July 19.—A 16-month- old 
boy was playing with a Japanese-made toy. 
His mother, thinking the child was safely 
occupied for a moment, left the room. Sec- 
onds later she returned to find he had re- 
moved a leg from the toy—a leg fastened 
with a sharp, two-inch spike. 

A plumber, following directions on the 
package, poured a commercial solvent into a 
drain pipe. Then he prodded the pipe with an 
instrument, The solvent spurted out, inflict- 
ing severe burns on his face and eyes. Plastic 
surgery was required. 

These and other stories of injuries, or po- 
tential injuries and even fatalities that can 
be caused by some products used at home, 
are told by Arnold B. Elkind, a New York 
attorney who has just been appointed to his 
first Government job. 

Elkind has been named chairman of the 
new National Commission on Product Safety, 
established by Congress to make a two-year 
study of ways to protect consumers from 
potentially dangerous products used around 
the house. The post now requires him to be 
in Washington two days a week. 

“It sort of seems I've been preparing for 
this job for years,” Elkind said. “As a trial 
lawyer, many of my cases have centered on 
injuries caused by commercial products.” 

The young plumber was one of his clients. 
Research showed the solvent had important 
variations that made the written directions 
totally wrong, The plumber won a “substan- 
tial settlement“ from the solvent manufac- 
turer, Elkind noted. 

“I realized there was an element of dra- 
matic appeal in having an injured consumer 
sue the manufacturer and I also recognized 
the public service aspect a trial lawyer could 
perform,” he said. 

Elkind started lecturing to law groups 
across the country and in 1958 organized an 
exchange service among trial lawyers. There 
was very little information available among 
attorneys who specialized in consumer pro- 
tection, so a clearing house headquarters was 
set up in Boston. 

The project interested Elkind so much that 
he served as chairman of the Consumer Pro- 
tection Committee of the American Trial 
Lawyers Ass’n for six years. His appointment 
by President Johnson to head the Federal 
study commission was a natural follow-up. 

Since his appointment, Elkind has turned 
over all his trial cases concerning product 
safety to other lawyers. 

“Even one case on appeal,” he said. “At- 
torney General Ramsey Clark said to turn 
that one over to someone else, so I did.” 

Elkind says he still has nightmares about 
one of the cases he handled. A two-year-old 
girl contracted lead-polsoning from a color- 
ing pencil and suffered extensive brain 

e. 

“You just can’t let things like this hap- 
pen,” he said. “Do you realize the greatest 
killer in the United States today is not 
disease? It is accidents—most of them suf- 
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fered by persons between the ages of one 
and 36.” 

Elkind is optimistic that manufacturers 
will co-operate with his study group, which 
has no enforcement powers but will submit 
reports to the Administration and Congress. 

“We hope for voluntary improvements on 
the manufacturers’ part,” Elkind said. “I 
think that in the past few years they have 
learned something. They're sensitized to 
their vulnerability thanks to our Govern- 
ment's protection laws and to people like 
Ralph Nader who stir things up.” 

The Commission will have more than 200 
categories of products to study, though it 
is not expected to review food, drugs and 
other products already examined by Federal 
agencies, 

“Machines used in and around the house, 
toys solvents, cleaners—sometimes I think 
the list is endless,” Elkind said, “But remem- 
ber, we're not prosecutors, we are learners. 
We're bent on finding out what's safe and, 
more important, what isn't.” 

Serving with Elkind on the Commission 
are Michael Pertschuk, general counsel to 
the Senate Commerce Committee; Emory J. 
Crofoot (cq), Senior Deputy City Attorney 
of Portland, Oreg.; Hugh L. Ray, director of 
the Merchandise Development and Testing 
Laboratory, Sears Roebuck Co., Chicago; 
Henry Aaron Hill, president of the Riverside 
Research Laboratory, Haverhill, Mass.; Dana 
Young, technical vice president, Southwest 
Research Institute, San Antonio, Texas and 
Sidney Margolius, a columnist on consumer 
subjects, 


HON. ELMER HOLLAND—LABOR’S 
CHAMPION 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride, but also per- 
sonal regret, that I join my colleagues 
in honoring an old friend—my fellow 
Democrat and fellow Pittsburgher— 
ELMER HOLLANp—who will be retiring 
at the end of this Congress. 

ELMER HOLLAND has served our Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania with loyalty, 
dedication, and distinction in both 
houses of the State legislature, and in 
these Halls for eight terms. 

Although it is generally known that he 
helped to organize the United Steelwork- 
ers of America, and is a charter member, 
I wonder how many people realize that 
he enjoys the prestige of holding card No. 
2 in local 1272 of the United Steelworkers. 

A veteran of both World Wars him- 
self, ELMER HoLLAND has long been a de- 
fender of veterans’ causes, and as a 
spokesman for the workingman, he has 
left a lasting mark on such social legis- 
lation as manpower training, automa- 
tion, minimum wage, and disability bene- 
fits for workers. His efforts in pioneering 
legislation to fight the war on poverty 
and to provide breakthroughs in voca- 
tional education are well known by all of 
us, and will remain as lasting monu- 
ments to his foresight and achievements. 
He has never hesitated to take a stand 
for a cause which he felt was right, and 
his candor and integrity have earned 
universal respect. 

Besides being a friend, ELMER HOLLAND 
has been a great teacher and counselor to 
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me. His counsel and leadership will be 
missed in the Congress and especially by 
me, but I wish him and his wife, Emily, 
the best of health and happiness in the 
years ahead. 


MORE EFFECTIVE APPLICATION OF 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS AT THE 
LOCAL LEVEL 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr, BUTTON, Mr. Speaker, recently, 
I arranged an ad hoc congressional hear- 
ing in the cities of Albany and Schenec- 
tady for the purpose of bringing together 
city, county, and private officials, with 
representatives of Federal departments. 
This effort was an attempt to determine 
more effective application of Federal pro- 
grams for both the public and private 
sectors as they relate to the local com- 
munity. 

Some 24 officials from the 29th District 
presented statements at the hearings 
and discussed programs and problems 
with Federal representatives from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity; Justice; 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Hous- 
ing and Urban Development; Interior; 
and Commerce. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, the exchange of 
ideas and the dissemination of informa- 
tion that resulted from this 1-day meet- 
ing will help the Federal Government be 
more responsive to the needs of the 29th 
District, and, at the same time, will give 
local leaders a better understanding and 
perhaps help them become more enter- 
prising in their relationship with various 
Federal departments. 

I deeply share the concern felt by many 
of my colleagues who are increasingly 
disturbed by the trend toward an imper- 
sonalized Federal Government. There is 
surely a need to humanize the working 
operations of our National Government. 

Mr. Speaker, many decisions critically 
affecting the lives of every American are 
made by civil servants working for huge 
and seemingly distant agencies. Their 
identities are often obscure and they are 
not subject to the elective process. Rules 
are formulated only to be reformulated 
and the citizen apparently cannot in- 
fluence what is being done. 

A Congressman can to some extent be 
effective in this regard. He can serve as 
a spokesman for his constituents in 
Washington, D.C. His petitions on their 
behalf are not limited to the floor of the 
House of Representatives where laws are 
being fashioned, but may extend to the 
agencies and departments of the execu- 
tive branch. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion recently, Mr. Speaker, about the 
value of creating the office of ombuds- 
man in an effort to strengthen the repre- 
sentative form of government that we 
are fortunate to have in this country. I 
am of the belief, however, that the om- 
budsman’s role of handling various citi- 
zen compliants and inquiries is a role that 
should properly be carried out by the 
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elected legislators of the country at 
whatever level. The idea of closer asso- 
ciation between local and Federal repre- 
sentatives is not new. It rather suggests a 
return to the traditional idea that a 
public official is a public servant, who 
should be responsive to his constituency 
in such a way as to preclude the necessity 
for creating the position of the ombuds- 
man, 

In order to facilitate the proper lines 
of communication between electorate 
and office holder, I have spent every 
spare minute in the district during the 
last year and a half. Well over 3,000 
people have personally asked me to as- 
sist them with some problem relating to 
the Federal Government. I am happy to 
say that in many instances, our mutual 
efforts have met with success. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that grass- 
roots hearings or conferences such as 
were held in my district, also provide 
another avenue of communication which 
should not be overlooked. 

Unfortunately, because of the legisla- 
tive session that day, I was not able to 
be present to moderate the hearings that 
were held on Friday, July 19. I asked, 
however, Mr. Paul Van Buskirk, who 
served as coordinator for the hearings, 
to conduct the session as my authorized 
representative. The participants felt, I 
am told, that a full and free discussion 
was had by all. 

Mr. Speaker, because I believe certain 
insights will be gained by my colleagues 
into the methods and means that experi- 
enced people at the local level believe 
can make Federal programs more effec- 
tive, I am placing in the Recorp, at this 
point, the formal statements made dur- 
ing the hearings by the local officials of 
the 29th District. 

The statements follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 
From DANIEL E. Burron, Member of Congress 
To: Paul Van Buskirk. 

Regrettably and under circumstances that 
were impossible to anticipate, I will not be 
able to be on hand in Albany and Schenec- 
tady on Friday to conduct the Congressional 
hearings which I had called on the more ef- 
fective application of federal programs at 
the local level. 

As you know, of course, it has not been 
customary for the House of Representatives 
to sit on Fridays, but a session has been 
scheduled for this week, with the question 
of firearms controls on the calendar for Fri- 
day. I have no alternative but to remain in 
Washington, but rather than postpone the 
hearing, I am taking the liberty of asking 
you—as the coordinator for these hear- 
ings—to conduct each session in my name 
and as my authorized representative. I am 
asking you to please outline the conditions 
under which witnesses will be heard and 
statements received. You will please explain 
the intent of placing these statements in 
the Congressional Record to make them gen- 
erally available to my colleagues who are 
concerned about the effectiveness of such 
programs and are interested in the views of 
experts and citizens as to how to improve 
the operation of the programs. 

Finally, I wish to note that today's sessions 
will adjourn to a subsequent date, to be ar- 
ranged as soon as possible consonant with 
the Congressional calendar, At that time we 
shall elaborate on the statements received 
today, with an informal discussion between 
me and the witnesses. 
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STATEMENT BY U.S. REPRESENTATIVE DANIEL E. 
BUTTON IN OPENING CONGRESSIONAL HEAR- 
ING ON FEDERAL PROGRAMS AT ALBANY AND 
SCHENECTADY, N. V., JULY 19, 1968 


The United States is experiencing a growth 
rate faster than that ever realized by any 
other contemporary society. Each year the 
population increases and the national wealth 
spirals to new peaks. This overwhelming ex- 
pansion brings new problems and new social 
questions emerge and demand answers, New 
York has become a key center of growth and 
progress. The 29th Congressional District has 
the potential to emulate this growth and 
progress, as the Crossroads of the North- 
east. Correspondingly, our State and region 
has evolved into focal points for an unend- 
ing stream of social and economic problems 
which challenge all of us to find new, con- 
structive solutions, State and local govern- 
ments have had to grow at an unprecedented 
rate just to keep up the normal services ex- 
pected by every community. Oftentimes, 
however, they alone have not been able to 
meet these pressing needs without help from 
the federal government. Thus, more empha- 
sis has been placed upon developing a strong, 
cooperative effort by the state and local au- 
thorities on one hand, and the federal gov- 
ernment on the other, to uniformly and 
jointly tackle the immense domestic prob- 
lems such as poverty, inadequate educational 
facilities, slum housing, unemployment, and 
poor health conditions. 

Through meetings such as this, where 
Federal and local leaders meet together, the 
benefit lies not only with the participants 
but also with the communities they serve. 

The real success of this meeting will be 
shown by keeping open the channels of com- 
munication between all of us so that the 
people of the 29th District may be served 
in the best manner possible. 

Personally, I hope for and expect that 
insights will be gained—both by me as your 
Representative to the federal government 
(where the authorizing laws are established, 
the enabling appropriations are approved, 
the operating regulations established and 
the grants approved) and by all the con- 
cerned people of our District, whose interests 
are so widely and so well represented at this 
hearing. 

Let us now resolve to make the most of 
this unusual opportunity to inform the Con- 
gress and the Federal Executive Departments 
of the methods and means that experienced 
people believe can make the federal pro- 
grams more effective at the local level. 

This opportunity may result in new legis- 
lation or the amending of existing legislation 
in order for more programs to be more 
effective. 

May I express my thanks to all those who 
are taking part in the hearing, and espe- 
cially those who are making statements. 


Hon. DANIEL BUTTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Congressman, 29th Dist., N.Y. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BUTTON: I am Mayor 
of the City of Cohoes, New York. This city 
in the early part of this century was an in- 
dustrial giant. Its output of textile material 
was in excess of all that was produced by 
Manchester, England, the home of the in- 
dustrial revolution. Along the canals of 
Cohoes is the largest industria] building in 
the world, the Harmony Mills. With the ad- 
vent of electricity, Cohoes lost its natural 
economic advantage, to wit: water power. 
The depression of the '30s was the death 
blow to the economy of my city. 

From the depression until 1964 there was 
no new building to speak of in the city, no 
new industry; but rather, 19.4% of the fam- 
ilies in Cohoes had an income less than 
$3000.00 annually; 9.7% of males over 14 
years of age were unemployed; 67.3% of the 
housing units are substandard; 36.5% of per- 
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sons 25 years and older have less than eight 
years of education. 

To rectify these crippling conditions, the 

City of Cohoes immediately applied for as- 
sistance from the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. To date, the following programs 
have been developed to aid our city: 
BUEN Model Cities Program, sponsored by 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, sponsored by 
the City of Cohoes and funded by the Dept. 
of Labor, Bureau of Work Programs. 

Child Development Center (CAP), spon- 
sored by T. W. C. A. and funded by OEO, 

Housing, Environmental, Rehabilitation, 
Development Center (CAP), sponsored by 
Cohoes Housing Authority and funded by 
OEO. 

Nelson-Scheurer Amendment Work Train- 
ing Project, sponsored by Cohoes Recreation 
Commission and funded by the Dept. of La- 
bor, Bureau of Work Programs. 

Legal Aid (CAP), sponsored by Albany 
County. 

Neighborhood Center, Sponsored by Catho- 
lic Charities of the Diocese of Albany. (In- 
cludes Senior Citizen Program, funded 
through New York State Office of the Aging.) 

Land and Water Federal Conservation Fund 
Act. 

Neighborhood Facilities Grant—Com- 
munity Center. 

Approved Workable Program. 

Emergency Operating Center. 

These programs have given Cohoes a sec- 
ond chance, There is an air of excitement and 
expectation in our city. We no longer look 
to the past but await the future. In five years, 
we plan to have rebuilt a great part of our 
city. 

If all the above programs are to become 
more effective for the City of Cohoes and for 
other municipalities, I recommend that there 
be increased cooperation and coordination 
among the federal agencies in determining 
which localities receive the benefits from the 
various existing programs. 

I would also strongly recommend that 
more authority be given to the localities 
involved in these programs. It is my belief 
that local public administrators are more 
cognizant of the problems of their munici- 
palities than someone far removed in Wash- 
ington. Other communities have seen social 
action programs established for them, had 
the programs funded by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and then dropped for lack of funds, 
regardless of the degree of their success. If 
more authority is given to the localities in- 
volved, insurmountable red tape will be 
abolished, and private industry can be en- 
couraged to participate. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
localities will do an efficient and expeditious 
job, for you just have to remember that I, 
as Mayor of the City of Cohoes, periodically 
stand for reelection. However, the adminis- 
trator in Washington is not known and he 
does not have to stand in the glare of public 
scrutiny. Therefore, if the local elected ad- 
ministrators are delegated the authority, 
they shall handle this authority with pru- 
dence for their own political future. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES E. MCDONALD, 
Mayor of the City of Cohoes. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE C. BURWELL, EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, URBAN LEAGUE OF THE AL- 
BANY AREA, INC, 

1. Development of the inner city. The inner 
city is inhabited to an excessively high degree 
by the dispossessed. Having been divested of 
an agricultural pattern of life which provided 
a limited continuity of existence in poverty 
without the advantage of the possibility of 
ownership, the residents, forced from the 
land, gravitate to our cities and with equal 
regularity to the low rent or inner-city areas. 
Ownership of anything for such residents 
is elusive if not impossible and thus, the 
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potential social therapy of having a stake 
in the city increasingly escalates frustration 
and adds to the abundance of problems re- 
lated to the age of the inner city alone. 

Suggested here is that programs devoted to 
housing, economic development and employ- 
ment be addressed to increasing the owner- 
ship base of residents, Such an orientation 
entails, (1) a complete reversal of the use 
of the Federal dollar in the production of 
actual housing units in consultation with 
potential customers and in relationship to 
their desires, ambitions and abilities. 

2. The Federal dollar designed to stimulate 
business must be shared to meet inner-city 
needs for ownership, employment and habits 
of consumption, To this end, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration has never been relevant. 


TESTIMONY BY LAWRENCE F. KLEPPER, EXECU- 


THE OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


KLEPPER’S LAWS FOR THE ALLOCATION OF 
FEDERAL RESOURCES 


Congressman Button and members of the 
panel. I wish to direct my remarks this 
afternoon to the effectiveness of Federal Pro- 
grams in coping with the problems of pov- 
erty in our community. 

My expertise and the importance of my 
conclusions are based on the fact that I have 
had the longest tenure of any living Ameri- 
can to head an anti-poverty agency in Al- 
bany, without having been arrested, pick- 
eted or hung in effigy. 

At the community level we often observe 
federal policies being applied in a manner 
reminiscent of Parkinson’s Law. As you re- 
call this law is based on the brilliant obser- 
vation that work expands in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of time in which we have 
to do it. In an effort to eradicate the causes 
of poverty, I have often noted that Federal 
Programs and policies fall far short of ac- 
complishing their objectives. The reasons for 
such failure I wish to set forth under the 
broad title of Klepper's Laws for the Allo- 
cation of Federal Resources”. 

1. Respond to catastrophes in an inverse 
ratio to the length of time in which the 
catastrophe develops 
In short, respond to short term immedi- 

ate catastrophes, but tend to ignore those 

which evolve over long periods of time. 

An earthquake in Alaska will justifiably 
produce a response measured in hundreds of 
millions of dollars. This is as it should be. 
Unfortunately the 200 year tragedy of the 
American negro as a second class citizen has 
evolved slowly, and we are barely coming to 
grips with the necessity for housing, rehabili- 
tation, job training, and education programs. 

were quickly and effectively im- 
plemented to assist millions of returning vet- 

erans at the conclusion of World War II. 

Federal Benefits for mortgage Insurance, edu- 

cational assistance and small business loans 

were some of the benefits which helped the 
returning GI adjust to civilian life, Contrast 
this response with the relative inaction in 
meeting the problem of the deterioration of 
the innercore of most urban cities; a slower 
but equally as important problem, certainly 
calling for a response as effective as our mo- 
bilization and demobilization programs of 
the past. 

2. Favor technology over social problems 

We have committed 1½ billion dollars to 
the development of a supersonic transport 
which will get us to Europe several hours 
faster. We have allocated for 1968—5.3 billion 
dollars for space research. While our heads 
are in the stars—our feet are in the mud. For 
the same period of time, less than 2 billion 
dollars has been allocated to the War on 
Poverty. Man’s conquest of space and the un- 
known may be an exciting challenge, but 
just try to explain that to some of the local 
residents of our deteriorating slums. Ob- 
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viously, our value judgments as to priorities 

differ somewhat. 

3. Perpetuate with one set of programs the 
evils you are trying to eradicate with other 
programs 
Since World War II FHA insured mortgages 

have enabled millions of middle-class citizens 
to leave the innercity for the suburbs. As 
low-income groups, especially negroes, moved 
into the scarce housing, no programs com- 
parable in scope were available for the in- 
dividual slum resident to purchase and re- 
habilitate his home. 

The Federal Reserve Bank assures a steady 
and available supply of funds for local com- 
mercial banks so that persons and business 
firms with good credit ratings can borrow 
funds. Unfortunately, low-income families 
in slum areas must rely for their credit needs 
upon commercial finance companies whose 
interest charges are often more than twice 
that of commercial banks. The Federal mech- 
anism which is so effective for middle class 
America has never expanded to fill the needs 
of the slums. 

The low-income senior citizen, attempting 
to live on social security, until the age of 72, 
is still prohibited from seeking full time 
employment, unless he is prepared to accept 
@ reduction in his meager social security 
payments. Of course, dividend income is still 
not regarded as income within the contem- 
plation of the social security law. The retired 
middle income executive with income from 
pensions or security investments need not be 
concerned about any reduction in his social 
security payment. 

4. Favor status-quo over the creative 


Our Federal appropriation for maintaining 
the welfare system in 1968 is 3 billion dol- 
lars. It is conceded by most authorities that 
the concept of welfare is bankrupt, demean- 
ing and ineffective in helping indigent per- 
sons become economically self sufficient. 

We are maintaining a farm subsidy pro- 
gram, or as it is more gently referred to; as 
“Farm Income Stabilization Program,” of 
2.5 billion dollars. This program involves di- 
rect payments to farm owners for the pur- 
pose of having them not produce. We have 
tolerated this agricultural give away for 
decades although the concept of a negative 
income tax or a guaranteed annual wage 
fills many Americans with horror. 

Despite the desperate employment prob- 
lems in ghetto areas among young men who 
are under educated and unskilled, and not 
withstanding the nationwide problem which 
now exists in the U.S. Postal Department, 
Daniel B. Moynihan’s suggestion of training 
50,000 letter carriers from the ranks of slum 
youths was never seriously considered. 


5. Dismember the Office of Economic 
Opportunity 

OEO has been a dynamic vehicle for con- 
centrating the nation’s attention on the 
problems of poverty, yet it has continually 
been threatened with dismemberment of 
programs. 

The Community Action Program of OEO is 
the major tool for mobilizing poverty areas 
and attempting to implement the substitute 
programs which emanate from Congress. CAP 
has never been able to function to its maxi- 
mum effectiveness because the substitute 
programs have not been available. For ex- 
ample, organizing slum tenants to work for 
better conditions is a frustrating experience 
when there are no available programs for 
home ownership or rehabilitation of indi- 
vidual homes in slum areas. Substantive 
programs in housing depend upon State and 
Municipal efforts. The individual resident is 
virtually powerless to affect his own destiny. 

OEO now faces the loss of its Headstart 
Program, Manpower programs, and Adult Ed- 
ucation programs. A vote in Congress this 
week threatens to make the Community Ac- 
tion Program a hollow shell. 
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The functioning of Klepper’s Laws for the 
Allocation of Federal Resources is not im- 
mutable. A constituency, composed of urban 
interests, minority groups, youth, and the 
intellectuals in society, can save vital and 
meaningful Federal Programs, 

It is difficult to dream the impossible dream 
and to beat the unbeatable foe while Klep- 
per’s Law is in operation. I, therefore, ur- 
gently call for its repeal. 

STATEMENT BY JAMES P. HERON, COUNCIL OF 

COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Congressman Button and Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: I am James P. Heron, Executive Di- 
rector of the Council of Community Services 
in Albany, New York. Our organization has 
been active in planning, coordination and 
creation of new services in Albany County for 
forty-one years. 

We could comment extensively on the need 
for improvements in present federally funded 
programs, and the need for new programs, 
We choose not to do so, but rather to direct 
our comments to one need alone: better use 
of what we have. 

In this one county alone, some $70,000,000 
at minimum are spent each year through the 
150 or more public and voluntary administra- 
tions and organizations providing health, 
welfare, recreation and educational services. 

The majority of these programs have either 
direct, or indirect (through the State and 
municipalities) federal funding. 

A recent major characteristic of our local 
picture has been the proliferation and pro- 
fusion of local programs, direct from Wash- 
ington (as with the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity), or through the State (as with Com- 
prehensive Health Planning). There is great 
overlap in these programs (e.g. Health Plan- 
ning, Mental Health Planning, Rehabilitation 
Planning), which promises to lead to great 
confusion. 

It is our view that these programs should 
be coordinated at the Regional and/or local 
level to eliminate confusion and duplication, 

Some approaches have been made in this 
direction in physical planning through fed- 
eral encouragement to regional physical plan- 
ning boards, and planning boards at the 
municipal level. 

Similar federal encouragement should be 
given to the localities and the States for a 
single instrumentality at the state, regional, 
and local levels to coordinate all physical 
and social planning, with this instrumental- 
ity to include local public and voluntary 
leadership in meaningful roles which will 
allow creation of programming which permits 
flexibility of response to the needs particular 
to each locality. 

We are a wealthy nation. It is doubtful 
however if even we can continue the cost of 
internecine budget warfare between the 
various Departments and Bureaus of the 
Federal Government, and of the State gov- 
ernments, for funds and programs. It is time 
We created an instrumentality which can 
concentrate on the problem—the needs of 
our citizens—and can then in a coordinated 
fashion obtain maximum mobilization of the 
public and voluntary resources available for 
our citizens. 

STATEMENT BY ABRAHAM BOLGATZ, DIRECTOR, 
STATE UNIVERSITY URBAN CENTER 

The State University of New York Urban 
Center in the Capital District is one of four 
tuition-free centers, funded by the State 
University of New York and operated by Hud- 
son Valley Community College, providing 
educational opportunities, counseling, and 
occupational skill training for the education- 
ally disadvantaged. The center was created to 
serve the educational and occupational needs 
and/or interests of anyone 18 years of age or 
over, unemployed or underemployed. 

As Director of the program, I have found 
that it is of the utmost importance that our 
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students be treated as total human beings 
who fulfill various functions as well as being 
students. We have found that, in order to 
adequately meet their learning problems, we 
have to sincerely work with them in meeting 
their other problems in the areas of employ- 
ment, housing, health, social welfare, etc. If 
we really care, we have to make clear that 
caring does not stop at the front door of our 
institution, 

In order to implement this philosophy, we 
have on our staff, vocational teachers, aca- 
demic teachers, outreach workers, student 
personnel advisors, administrators, etc. All 
of these staff members have, in the past year, 
worked very closely with the representatives 
of the existing agencies in the community in 
our effort to complement and supplement the 
already existing resources in order to meet 
the very great needs that we find in the com- 
munities we serve. 

Among the experimental innovative pro- 
grams which we have launched have been 
cooperative programs with private industry 
and governmental agencies, We find that one 
of the most difficult aspects of these and 
other programs is the need to meet inflexible 
guidelines which will often mitigate against 
success. 

Another problem we encounter is a lack 
of meaningful, cooperative consideration by 
the federal government of local activity. 
While I believe that activities such as 
CAMPS are a step in the right direction, 
much of the force is vitiated when there is 
no attention paid to the efforts of the local 
area. 

I, also, very strongly believe that locally- 
initiated efforts such as the State University 
Urban Center program should be encouraged 
by supplementary support from federal agen- 
cies. I believe that programs such as these 
should be given priority consideration when 
application is made for federal supplementa- 
tion, and that they should be taken into 
account when planning federal programs for 
the local area. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that, 
while it is of the utmost importance that 
federal programs that are significant to ur- 
ban areas be continued and expanded, it is 
also important that this be done in such a 
manner that local conditions are recognized, 
local activities are supported, and local ini- 
tiative is encouraged. 

I feel that this can best be done by fairly 
allocating the resources available through 
the various federal departments to the spe- 
cific localities, and then having federal per- 
sonnel assist the local personnel in utilizing 
these resources. The present system of com- 
petitive activity on the part of local areas 
makes for waste, frustration, disillusionment, 
and bitterness. 

STATEMENT OF LEON VAN DYKE REPRESENTING 
THE BROTHERS, A SOCIAL ACTION ORGANIZA- 
TION IN ALBANY 
Gentlemen, we would like to thank you for 

allowing us to express out opinion. The phi- 

losophy of O.E.O, is supposed to be Maximum 

Feasible participation of the Poor. In actual 

practice we have found this not to be true. 

Under Sec. (211176) it states that ½ of the 

members of the governing or administering 

board shall be “public officials.” 

It also states that, “at least ½ of the 
members are persons chosen in accordance 
with democratic selection procedures ade- 
quate to assure that they are representative 
of the poor in the area served, and that the 
remainder of the members are officials or 
members of business, industry, labor, 
religious, welfare, education, or other major 
groups and interest in the community. 

It is our feeling that the make-up of the 
board puts the poor in the minority and puts 
the politician in business, who exploits them, 
in the majority. 
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Recommendation: that at least 34 of the 
board shall be the poor and not “repre- 
sentatives” of the poor. To the Brothers, this 
is maximum feasible participation of the 


poor. 

2. One of O.E.O.’s most popular slogans 
is that they are waging a war on poverty. 
In actual practice, we have found this not 
to be true, or at its best, half-heartedly. It 
is our belief that the war on poverty in 
this country, if it is to be successful, must 
have four fronts. Social action, direct action, 
legal action and political action. For the 
most part, this war is only being waged on 
one front, and that is social action: Head- 
start programs, playgrounds, taking people 
down to the welfare department and holding 
meetings. 

Recommendation: We believe that the 
poor should hire all staff personnel and de- 
termine what qualifications are needed for 
specific jobs. 

3. Hatch act for federal employees. 

It is our feeling that with such national 
groups such as Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, Student-Non-Violent-Co- 
ordinating committee, National Association 
for the Advancement of coloured people and 
the Congress of Racial Equality getting in- 
volved in the political system of our country, 
it is absolutely necessary for O.E.O. to stop 
hiding behind the Hatch act, and let its em- 
ployees support the poor in political issues 
and candidates. 

In closing, we would like to say that O.E.O. 
has played a significant role in helping to 
eliminate poverty, but it can be much more 
effective if its restrictions are not so rigid, 
that it prevents the poor from saying how 
this war is to be fought. 

Once again, I thank you gentlemen very 
much for allowing us to express our opinion. 


JOINT STATEMENT OF Mrs. STANLEY P. MAYER- 
SOHN, ALBANY CITIZENS AGAINST POVERTY, 
AND REV. Dam R. CoppINGTON, CAPITAL 
AREA COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, DEPARTMENT 
or SOCIAL EDUCATION AND ACTION 
Purpose: To register opinions concerning 

the acquisition and use of federal monies on 

the local level in funding programs to meet 
community needs. 


I. FUNDING LOCAL PROGRAMS 


Some problems. 

A. At present, it is evident that one of the 
problems regarding funding local programs 
with federal monies is the need for a system 
whereby grants from the federal government 
are processed with a minimum amount of 
time between approval and the actual receiv- 
ing of funds. Too often a delay in receipt of 
monies for program and staff causes: 

1. loss of interest in the community. 

2. loss of vital personnel. 

3. waste of effort on the part of staff mem- 
bers attempting to secure funds when their 
time could be better spent on program. 

4. loans of monies through the payment of 
interest on loans for interim financing. 

B. Established Programs (receiving fed- 
eral monies); Programs already established 
and receiving federal support have, it seems, 
a two-fold problem. They have difficulty be- 
ing refunded and the upgrading or enlarg- 
ing of an existing program is difficult be- 
cause of lack of knowledge about future 
funds, 

O. Summer Programs: Advance funding 
or positive information about funding is 
vital to summer programs using federal 
monies. There is a need to hire qualified per- 
sonnel for a short period of time (9 weeks) 
and if there is any doubt about funding, 
effective staffing of a program becomes al- 
most impossible because qualified people 
find something else. 

D. New Programs: There is a decided need 
for help in securing money for new pro- 
grams. Where does one go for help in a 
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community which may be apathetic or even 
antagonistic to the correction or ameliora- 
tion of social problems which are not being 
attacked with sufficient vigor? 


II. SUGGESTIONS FOR FUNDING PROCEDURES 


Al. Is it not possible to continue auto- 
matically the funding of an approved, exist- 
ing local program for a specified time be- 
yond the funding period? If the funding pe- 
riod is for one year but the program is an 
on-going one, why can’t funds automati- 
cally be carried over until the new applica- 
tion for funds is approved? 

2. There ought to be a readily accessible 
person who has knowledge of the local area 
to whom one can go for information and 
funding regarding programs for social ac- 
tion. It is possible to bring into existence a 
kind of local federal “Ombudsman” or 
“Board of Creative Projects For Social Ac- 
tion”? The duties and powers of such a per- 
son or board would include the pre-screen- 
ing of new applications for funds and the 
granting of immediate funding for those 
programs whose presentation, documenta- 
tion and urgency seemed to merit an imme- 
diate response. Such an approach would 
allow a program to begin with little or no 
delay. . 

Such an office, close to the local scene, 
ought also be required to visit the p 
within its purview, Then when applications 
for refunding are submitted the office pos- 
sesses an intimate knowledge and under- 
standing of the request. 

Specific and up to date information re- 
garding federal programs is often difficult 
to obtain and action on requests sometimes 
excessively slow. Difficulties such as these 
can be overcome by the federal office coming 
closer to the local problem. It seems not an 
insurmountable problem. 


Ill. SUGGESTED NEW PROGRAM—TEEN-CENTERS 


A. It is to our “Teen-Ager” and Teeny- 
Boppers“ to whom we must look for the shape 
of things to come—frightening as it may be! 
If we are to fulfill our duty to them in a full 
measure we must expend more energy and 
money than we are at present. 

Obviously the greater concern must be to 
the nation’s underprivileged and disadvan- 
taged children of the poor. These poor in our 
great urban centers are for the most part 
black and because of their blackness they 
have been almost excluded from the affluent 
society in which whites participate. The gap 
in opportunity available to Black youngsters 
as compared to whites is disgracefully wide 
and really not enough is being done to rem- 
edy or even halt the widening of the gap. 
There are comparisons available which are 
illustrative. 

1. Black infant mortality in 1940 was 70% 
higher than the white rate. In 1960 it was 
90% higher. 

2. A Black male child born in 1962 had as 
much chance of surviving to 20 as a white 
boy had of reaching 37. A black female child 
could look forward to reaching 20 as con- 
fidently as a white girl to reaching 42. 

3. In 1960, the percentage of male college 
graduates aged 25 to 29 was 15.6 for whites 
and 5.3 for blacks. 

4. The Selective Service Mental Test points 
up the gap. For the country as a whole the 
failure rate is about 25%. Between June 1964 
and December 1965 the rate for whites was 
19%, for blacks 67%. 

(Figures taken from the Third Annual 
Report Of The National Advisory Council on 
The Education of Disadvantaged Children of 
Title I, E.S.E.A. (1965) pp. 27-7.) 

There is a need for a program to attack 
the gap. We suggest “Teen Centers”. We 
propose the establishing of Teen-Centers“ 
in and around the city of Albany as a pilot 
project for reaching and teaching” young 
people disadvantaged by circumstances, 

The term ‘‘Teen-Center” usually connotes 
a place for recreation, for dancing for eating 
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together and for “just hanging around”. 
The centers would be all these and more, All 
of the equipment purchased would be se- 
lected by the young people themselves. The 
uses of and programs in the building would 
be in a large measure determined by the 
young people and their needs. They would 
be members of the policy-making board of 
the over-all program. 

Further, the concept of “new careers” 
could be introduced by using neighborhood 
people to staff and run the centers. 

The whole gamut of social services avail- 
able to neighborhood people could be focused 
through such centers. Communication be- 
tween city administrations and neighbor- 
hoods would be increased. The whole process 
could be one of a healing nature, Compe- 
tent personnel directing such a program 
could directly affect the lives of not just 
“teen-agers” but families and neighbor- 
hoods. The real purpose of the program 
would be supplied by relationship of the 
Group worker or institutional director to 
the young people. From this relationship 
would come information as to needs and 
concerns in the total community. We think 
they are worth a try. 

STATEMENT OF Mrs. MAMIE HOLT, PRESIDENT, 
CLINTON SQUARE CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


We, in this area, need more money so we 
can have more effective programs for the 
poor people and year round programs for our 
youth. If programs are begun, they should 
be sure there is enough money to see that 
they operate correctly. You do not need pro- 
grams for they create more trouble if you 
Promise people something and fail to pro- 
duce what you promise. 

You need to rewrite the applications for 
Federal funds so they can be understood and 
used by poor people. As they are written 
now, many well educated people find it dif- 
ficult to understand them. Also, it makes it 
difficult for poor people to do things for 
themselves. This means that we still have to 
depend on other people to do things for us. 
We feel very strongly that we are tired of 
this situation. If we have to continue to de- 
pend on other people, we will never be able 
to become a true citizen of this Country. We 
are no longer willing to let other people do 
things for us. 

Clinton Square Civie Association is Inter- 
ested in Urban Renewal, We believe that 
Urban Renewal should first begin with the 
people who live in the area. It should be 
done only when they decide that they want 
Urban Renewal. All plans should be made 
with local officials and the people who live 
in the area. Since high use apartments have 
been so unpopular, they should not be in- 
cluded in Urban Renewal programs unless 
the people ask for them. 

The Federal Government should make sure 
that the people approve all plans before they 
grant any money to any Local Government. 
The Federal Government should make sure 
that all officials who work for Urban Re- 
newal are not “Slum Lords” and do not have 
conflicting interest with the process of 
Urban Renewal. 

STATEMENT BY WILLIAM C. THOMAS, PROGRES- 
SIVE COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION, JULY 26, 1968 
CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 

On crime and delinquency, with money 
available we believe we could overcome some 
of the problems that plague our city. 

To have a better understanding of how the 
law works by having a teenage court run 
and guided by a judge. A teenage jury, teen- 
age lawyer to try a teemager accused of a 
crime. We believe there is no stricter pun- 
ishment than another teenager issuing It. 

A junior police force trained to work with 
and help the local police in combating de- 
structiveness, harassing and annoying de- 
linquents. They could also help in the field 
of traffic, such as drag racing or just getting 
license numbers of these cars and issuing 
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tickets when no policemen are available. They 
could help in so many ways. 

In the problem of delinquency, if a school 
program was made interesting enough there 
would be none. This means in our area we 
would like to hire the teachers who would be 
interested in helping the problem of a child 
by helping to solve it rather than telling him 
to take it back home. Of the teachers we 
now have, some are not wanted by other sys- 
tems—the young who want to hurry and 
have no time, or are just plain leftovers. 

With money available to make a school 
program this interesting and by giving the 
pupil attention and personal contact to en- 
couragement rather than discouragement 
this program a pupil would not want to miss 
a day of school. 

DAY CARE 

One of the greatest needs in the South 
End, and specifically in the area between 
Morton Avenue and Second Avenue above 
South Pearl Street, is for the provision of 
adequate care for children on a full day 
basis. 

Individuals and groups within this area 
are interested in getting such a service in 
operation. Others, private groups and indi- 
viduals have expressed support for efforts to 
establish day care. In addition, public funds 
in the form of re-imbursement are reportedly 
forthcoming. 

In view of this, the greatest obstacles to 
the establishment of such a Day Care unit 
is the lack of an adequate physical facility. 
The question then: what can be done to 
alleviate this barrier to day care. 

STATEMENT BY Rev. HERMAN A. RHODES, 
DIRECTOR, S.E.N.C.A.P., JULY 19, 1968 


I believe that I have been invited here to 
talk about the South End, Its people and 
problems, The area I am talking about is east 
of Madison Avenue and south of Delaware 
Avenue to the Hudson River. This broadly 
described geographic dimension of the Cen- 
sus Tract 23, 24, 25, is the assigned area of 
the South End Neighborhood Community 
Action Project, commonly called S.E.N.C.A.P. 
I speak of an area where 14,000 people sleep, 
dream, hate, love, eat, bear. babies and die. 
40% of these people never move beyond the 
fence of want. You ask me to come here to 
this hearing as their spokesman. Who are 
they? What are they like? What do they 
want? 

I. WHO ARE THEY? 


This 40% longs for an escape from the 
poverty trap. 82% of them are black, and 
also face discrimination to their skin color. 
The other 18% are white. Most of them have 
less than a 7th grade education. Most of the 
blacks are first generation from the planta- 
tion who are seeking the promised land of 
the northern city and the fulfillment, “All 
Men Are Created Equal“. 

Il, WHAT ARE THEY LIKE? 


They are tall, short, fat, skinny, bald, and 
with hair. They have all the human qualities 
found in all human beings. They have seen 
dreams shattered, they have had their hopes 
always flee before them like an elusive dream, 
and yet they keep the faith. 


Hr. WHAT DO THEY WANT? 


Now I approach the core of the matter. 
They want to share in the building of the 
greatest society ever known to man. That is 
& general conception, but there are also spe- 
cifics. Our chief concern are in four areas: 

a. Day care for infants and children, 

b. Model city program 

c. Cut back of red tape in the funding of 
government program, especially Community 
Action. 

d. Proper communication with our elected 
official. 

Our latest MIS report shows that we work 
with 112 female heads of households. Of this 
group 30% are unwed mothers, and the re- 
maining 70% are women whose husbands 
have deserted them. All of these women ex- 
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press a desire to improve their condition by 
going to school in order to upgrade their job 
skills or seek new jobs that are not dead- 
end employment. Yet the greatest roadblock 
of all these women seems to be inadequate 
day care facilities for their children. Let it be 
crystal clear that when I speak of day care, 
I am not seeking to have the standards low- 
ered, but I am saying that methods and 
means should be discovered whereby every 
able-bodied mother who desires to become an 
active participant, and not a spectator living 
on welfare, will have a day care center. This 
would not be merely a baby sitting drop-off, 
but a center that will be involved not only 
with the welfare of the child but also with 
the welfare of the mother. The type of day 
care center I visualize would be one with a 
bright atmosphere, proper food for the child, 
exposure to early learning experiences, and 
proper health services provided by a full- 
time nurse. The day care center should also 
be an adequate social welfare center with a 
social worker who would go into the home, if 
the mother needed new career training, job 
improvement, etc., the day care center would 
offer the total environment factor which 
would gear not only the child to stretch forth 
toward its total development but the mother 
also. In regard to the child, it is a fact of life 
that early surroundings make indelible im- 
pressions upon the personality. 

It is imperative that needless red tape be 
scratched so that those who desire to open 
a meaningful day care center may do so. It 
is imperative that local, state, or federal 
agencies have some pilot funds available for 
reputable institutions, whereby these insti- 
tutions could overcome financial hang-ups 
which prevent the opening of day care cen- 
ters with competent staff. It is my belief that 
if it could be demonstrated to many of these 
young people who are caught in the web of 
failure that someone cares they would be- 
come active participants in our society. 

Where a man lives and the kind of roof 
he has over his head has a lot to do with 
his total outlook. People who have to live in 
a rundown, dilapidated, substandard house 
can hardly call this house a good shelter, 
and surely the children would rather stay 
in the street than in the house. It seems 
that the Model Cities Program envisioned by 
the Urban Redevelopment Commission will 
be an answer to the cries of many. We have 
been told that the program has been shelved 
for the present time, and we appeal to the 
hearing to seek out for us what the red tape 
and roadblocks are that prevent this pro- 
gram from becoming a reality. It is our belief 
that it was Congress who created the red 
tape and roadblocks and thus it should be 
Congress who removes them. 

The majority of the people who work on 
the local level of the Community Action 
Program are indigent people who have lived 
and are living most of their lives on a day to 
day existence, It is their responsibility to 
work for maximum feasible participation of 
the poor. None can or should be expected 
to do an effective job when their pay is some- 
times in question. That is to say our own 
program, S. E. N. C. A., has been late in receiv- 
ing its notification of refunding for the past 
two years. People who work in these pro- 
grams are always wondering at funding time 
whether they will be with or without a job. 

This leads into our last point. I believe 
that some of the above is caused by poor 
communication. The people in the disad- 
vantaged area need a voice to keep their 
elected representative ever alert of their 
dreams and desires. The liaison between the 
representative and the people must have 
genuine rapport with the people. It is not 
enough to only report on television and in 
the newspaper. Often you have a communi- 
cation blackout because these media most 
of the time do not relate the true feeling 
of the people. 

We want to be heard. We are talking. Are 
you listening? 
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STATEMENT OF OPINION From GEORGE C. 


1. ACOI (Albany County Opportunity, In- 
corporated) feels strongly that the bureau- 
cratic hang-up in funds disbursement 
hampers the effectiveness and reduces the 
efficiency of the local Community Action 
Agencies below desired operating levels of 
administration capabilities. We recognize the 
need of Congress to tee maximum re- 
turn for the OEO investments. In return, we 
feel that we would be better able to make 
these maximum returns with prompt fund- 
ing for program operations. 

2. We feel that ACOT is in an enviable posi- 
tion in regard to communications with our 
congressional representative. It is our strong 
position that adequate information through 
our congressmen should insure efficiency in 
meeting the needs of the community in 
which the Community Action Agency op- 
erates. 

CAPITAL DISTRICT REGIONAL 
PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Albany, N.Y., July 10, 1968. 
Mr. PAUL G. VANBusKIRE, 
Coordinator for Congressional 
Hearing on More Effective Programs, 
Cohoes, N.Y. 

DEAR MR. VANBUSKIRK: This is in response 
to your July 1 letter of invitation to attend 
and/or submit a statement at the Congres- 
sional Hearings scheduled for July 19 in 
Schenectady and Albany. 

The Capital District Regional Planning 
Commission does not meet until July 25 and, 
therefore, out of courtesy to the members 
of the Commission, I must indicate that the 
following observations and comments are my 
own and should not be construed as a policy 
statement of the Commission. 

My comments will not be directed towards 
specific programs of Federal agencies. Per- 
haps subsequent or periodic Hearings could 
be sponsored to probe into more specific as- 
pects of the various Federal programs. You 
may have already considered this Hearing as 
a first step In a series of local to ex- 
plore on a continuing basis the need for a 
constant examination of the structure, direc- 
tion and thrust of Federal programs. 

There is no question concerning the valid- 
ity of the often repeated plea for the elimi- 
nation of federal constraints and the devel- 
opment of more effective control at the local 
level. The major question is to develop an at- 
titude or response at the Federal level which 
would permit this type of valued flexibility. 
Working with Federal programs can be, and 
frequently is, a hazardous, complex, and un- 
certain relationship. It has reached a point 
where the administrative ability to extract 
Federal funds commands a high respect and 
market value in the various professions asso- 
ciated with the social, economic and phy- 
sical development of the community. 

Perhaps the basic deficiency in the overall 
character of the Federal departmental struc- 
ture is the tendency for the various Federal 
agencies to duplicate programs which they 
discover in other Federal agencies. The net 
result, for example, is that five or six Federal 
Departments may provide piecemeal financial 
assistance for various types and segments of 
sewer and water programs, each with its own 
body of administrative regulations and cri- 
teria. The real lack, furthermore, of sufficient 
funding of these programs merely com- 
pounds the confusion and frustration. 

There are no simple solutions to this 
complex question of Federal-State-Local 
interrelationships and I do not propose any. 
However, it does seem that substantial, mul- 
tiple purpose and long ranging benefits could 
be achieved if the current trend could be 
accelerated to group or to consolidate similar 
functions and programs in a single Federal 
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Department or to utilize the technique of the 
Appalachia Commission, which has, as its 
basic premise, the adding of additional Fed- 
eral funds to an existing Federal Program, 
and, in effect, reducing the local share cost 
to a level which would make the program 
more accessible to those communities which 
are hard pressed to meet the ever mounting 
costs of providing municipal services. 

In addition, further Federal efforts in 
strengthening local governments’ ability to 
deal effectively with the problems of change 
and growth can be achieved by strengthening 
the administrative and financial capacity of 
counties to serve as the coordinating agent 
for local governments in the utilization of 
programs to solve area-wide problems. Fur- 
ther financial incentives should also be pro- 
vided for citizens and local officials to coop- 
erate on a regional basis. 

A great deal more than is often realized 
can be done to resolve urban area problems 
by local governments working together. 
Further emphasis on the need for inter- 
municipal cooperation should be refiected in 
Federal programs so that the problems asso- 
ciated with the declining fiscal capacity of 
cities to provide new and expensive services 
and with the great fiscal burden of building 
new public facilites in suburban towns can 
be resolved. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present 
these comments and observations for con- 
sideration. Attached are ten copies as re- 
quested. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis Lex, Jr., 
Executive Director. 
TESTIMONY BY ARTHUR T. LAWRANCE, PRESI- 
DENT, SCHENECTADY COUNTY CHAMBER OF 
Commerce, INC. 


I will state what we believe to be some 
major factors which are necessary for the 
successful application of federal programs at 
the local level and also cite recent experi- 
ences of the chamber of commerce as ex- 
amples. 

Federal programs must encourage the in- 
volvement of the business community in 
problem solving. Without further developing 
the resources of the private sector in combi- 
nation with those of the public, federal gov- 
ernment spending in search of solutions can- 
not help but continue its upward spiral. 

An example of this kind of effort is the 
combination of federal and local government 
resources with the ability of business to as- 
sume risk for the purpose of housing large, 
low-income families. Realizing after study 
that one of the two major areas where the 
chamber can assist the disadvantaged is 
housing, we formed the Schenectady County 
Housing Development Council, Inc. to build 
for the Schenectady Municipal Housing Au- 
thority 60 three, four and five bedroom town- 
house units. These units will be purchased 
upon completion by the MHA with funds 
from the Federal ent of Housing 
and Urban Development, and will be con- 
structed with interim financing secured by 
the Council on the basis of a letter of intent 
which we hope to secure shortly from HUD. 
The major advantage which we see in this 
“turnkey” method of construction is time. 
By contracting with a national construction 
firm which can have the first units ready for 
occupancy 90 days after the start of con- 
struction, the Housing Council hopes to have 
families moving in this year. With over 800 
families now on the Municipal Housing wait- 
ing list that will be none too soon. 

We are confident that this program will 
be successful and our request of the federal 
government is that everything possible be 
done to encourage similar utilization of busi- 
ness resources in this and other problem 
areas. 

The second major factor which I see as 
vital to the success of federal programs at 
the local level is the need for agencies to be 
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action-oriented. Federal agencies should be 
able to work with local groups to solve 
problems as soon as they are identified. This 
is the best time to meet the needs of those 
concerned, and excessive delays breed hard- 
ship and frustration. Toward this end deci- 
sion making and approvals should take place 
at the lowest level possible within the agency 
structure. 

The third element which I would stress 
is the need for flexibility to meet local needs. 
My next example points this out and also 
emphasizes the advantages of prompt action 
and business involvement. 

In addition to housing, the chamber’s 
study of ways which business could effec- 
tively help the disadvantaged in Schenectady 
identified jobs as a second area of responsi- 
bility. As a result of this study, we have 
entered into a contract with the Division of 
Manpower of the New York State Department 
of Labor for a unique kind of on-the-job 
training program, The key element of this 
OJT program we believe is its provision for 
an individual rather than a group approach 
to training, and it is this element which gives 
us high expectations for a success in reach- 
ing the most difficult employment cases. 

The contract calls for pre-job training 
to be provided by the Schenectady City 
School District, with the object being prep- 
aration for the on-the-job phase of trainees 
accepted from the Division of Employment 
and local community action agency referrals. 
A Chamber Coordinator is responsible for 
overall supervision of the and for 
negotiating sub-contracts with local busi- 
ness and industrial firms for the actual OJT. 
These agreements call for payment by the 
firm of an entry wage to those candidates 
declared job-ready, with reimbursement by 
the State for instruction expense. When the 
employer feels that the trainee should grad- 
uate from the OJT phase, which may last up 
to 20 weeks, he is guaranteed a job at the 
place he received his training. 

We believe that this pilot program, financed 
entirely by the State of New York, will dem- 
onstrate the need for more flexibility on the 
part of the federal government in the OJT 
programs which it finances through the 
Manpower Development ad Training Act. 

From the time that the Chamber Board 
of Directors gave the go-ahead to the pro- 
gram until a signed contract was received 
from the State less than six months elapsed, 
and the bulk of this time was taken up in 
careful consideration of the legal problems 
of an almost totally new form of program. 
Federal MDTA OJT programs in the state 
have taken much longer, in the order of 
bd months to over 2 years for contract sign- 
ng. 

The federal definition of a disadvantaged 
person qualified to participate in the fed- 
erally financed training limits participants 
by age to 22 years old or younger, or 45 years 
old or older. The bulk of the applicants 
accepted into the chamber-state program 
so far fall between the ages of 22 and 45. 
For federal financing, definite, inflexible ceil- 
ings are also set on the amount of money 
earned by applicants who hope to qualify. 

Another major advantage of our program, 
and we feel that this is very important, is 
that through the participation of the Cham- 
ber a high degree of interest has developed 
among the local firms which are the source 
of the actual jobs. We are less than a month 
into actual operation, but already we have 
a number of jobs available which we can 
point to when working with applicants for 
training. To insure the continued interest 
of the business community, the program is 
directly responsible to an advisory board 
made up of business leaders and community 
action agency personnel, all appointed by 
myself as president of the Chamber. 

Major elements of our experience which 
I believe the federal government should con- 
sider carefully in revising its own programs 
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include the time factor, the need for flexi- 
bility and the ability to adjust to the indi- 
vidual, the need for participants to know 
what they are training for, better communi- 
cation with all elements of the community 
and broader avenues of recruitment, and 
most important of all, full involvement of the 
business community. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN P. TERRY, PROJECT DIREC- 
TOR, PROJECT UPWARD BOUND, UNION CoL- 
LEGE, SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 

Upward Bound, and/or a similar replace- 
ment program, is necessary in that it relates 
itself directly to the so-called “urban crisis,” 
The program at Union College is dedicated to 
the belief that education is an important 
method of interrupting the “cycle of pov- 
erty” and that the project is a viable vehicle 
in which youth may move from the slum to 
the college campus. Specifically, it attempts 
to orient the student and his parents to a 
more positive attitude toward education in 
order to provide a viable alternative to a con- 
tinuous life of poverty and avert an expen- 
sive dependency on community, in terms of 
welfare, unemployment, and delinquency, 
etc. No less importantly, properly programed 
projects will return to the community, in 
particular to the poverty community, well 
trained, articulate, and professional leaders 
to deal with the critical urban problems. 

Upward Bound provides an adequate tran- 
sitional vehicle in that it motivates and pre- 
pares for college entrance young people from 
poor and minority backgrounds who have 
the ability but who, in all probability, would 
not continue education beyond high school 
without massive intervention. It facilitates 
interracial and group communication thus 
providing young people with the social and 
psychological skills necessary to overcome 
the alienation and frustration that is the 
tinder for riots and social unrest. 

Specifically, the methods used to bring 
about the above include: 1, Small classes, not 
in excess of fifteen, taught by well-trained 
and experienced teachers who are sensitive 
to the problems. 2, Communications groups 
specifically designed to constructively con- 
front the problems unique to the urban 
youth and to provide him with the necessary 
understanding in order that he may cope 
with and change his environment within the 
democratic system. 3. Exposure to a variety 
of cultural experiences designed to enrich 
the knowledge of minority group cultural 
contributions as well as the exposure to the 
more traditional cultural experiences. This 
includes Negro culture and history, immi- 
grant group contributions and assimilation, 
theater, art, photography, weaving, ballet, 
and music. 4. Developing an understanding 
of and a facility with the American demo- 
cratic system as an effective process of re- 
ducing conflict and bringing about change. 
Included with a social studies course devel- 
oped around issues in American political his- 
tory is student government, tailored after 
the American federal system. 

Upward Bound provides a family service 
that attempts to support the student and 
goals of the project through the parents. 
It provides a model for other children in the 
family and the community. The program 
gives parents a meaningful role in the de- 
velopment of the project policies, curriculum 
development, and their own children’s edu- 
cation. It develops community involvement 
and continuing education programs in areas 
of specific interest. This is done through 
weekly meetings, conducted by a trained 
psychologist. Suggestions and recommenda- 
tions made during these meetings are sub- 
sequently integrated into the academic pro- 
gram and project policies. 

For the community, Upward Bound is a 
direct supplement to the educational pro- 
grams provided by that community through 
its cooperation with the high schools. It is 
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a liaison between the poverty community 
and existing educational institutions, It 
provides the community with an important 
vehicle for creating leadership in a necessary 
and positive manner, making time work crea- 
tively for young people for whom it might 
otherwise be destructive. The project gives 
the poverty community a means to develop 
its own mechanism for social change and 
supplements the Community Action Agen- 
cies. 

An extensive research project is underway 
in the elaborate field laboratory provided by 
Upward Bound. Interim data suggests that 
individuals in the program have become 
much more internally controlled in terms of 
articulating their own destinies through the 
development of skills in opposition to the 
determination of life or behavior patterns by 
luck or chance. The development of the em- 
pathetic or reciprocal attitudes, as opposed 
to an egocentric approach to human inter- 
action, has occurred. There has been an in- 
crease in positive attitudes toward, as well 
as a measurable improvement in, academic 
skill achievement. 


GENERAL CRITICISMS REGARDING THE LACK OF 
COMMITMENT TO UPWARD BOUND NATIONALLY 


The lack of congressional understanding 
of and commitment to Upward Bound mani- 
fests itself in the funding of the program 
nationally. Little additional money has been 
made available to expand programs despite 
the recommendation made by the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorder that 
“the program (Upward Bound) has been ef- 
fective. Of the 23,000 students covered in 
1967 (52% of whom were Negro), 83% went 
on to college. However, the size of the pro- 
gram is far short of the need. Estimates indi- 
cate that some 600,000 poverty-area students 
could usefully be helped. We believe the Up- 
ward Bound concept is sound and recom- 
mend that it be substantially expanded.“ 
This year federal funding enables the pro- 
gram to support only some 30,000 students 
out of a pool of 600,000 qualified candidates. 
In the cities of Albany, Schenectady, and 
Troy alone, according to statistics collected 
for the State of New York Education Depart- 
ment for the purposes of Title IV of the Edu- 
cation Act, in 1966 1300 public high school 
students were classified as coming from 
poverty homes. In my opinion, 700-800 of 
these young people could benefit from Up- 
ward Bound. Only sixty such youngsters are 
now being affected. 

Union College operates the only Upward 
Bound project between Poughkeepsie and 
Utica, New York. It directs itself to Amster- 
dam, Schenectady, and Troy and, despite 
appeals for additional federal support, has an 
enrollment of only sixty students. Because of 
earlier recommendations made to us by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Albany was 
not included in our target area despite the 
fact that the above mentioned statistics re- 
cord Albany public high schools as having 596 
students living in poverty. The real point, 
however, is that only 12% of those who need 
help are currently receiving it. Substantial 
progress could and must be made in this 
whole area of providing equal educational 
opportunities both nationally and locally. 
The federal cost, based on my estimate of 
$1,600 per student, would, for this area, range 
from $1,120,000 to $1,280,000. Sharing the 
financial support and responsibility among 
the six major four year colleges in the area 
an adequate job could be done. 

Among other financial matters that plague 
operations are: 1, the per capita rate of $1,300 
is far too low to adequately provide the serv- 
ices and skills necessary to perform the job 
well. 2. funding on a year to year basis ex- 
poses the precariousness of the projects and 


1 Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, Bantom Books, New 
York, 1968, p. 462. 
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has a detrimental effect on the morale of the 
staff and students, 3. late notification, cou- 
pled with #2, of funding inhibits adequate 
program planning, severely hampers recruit- 
ment and generally creates an atmosphere of 
disorganization and discord between the 
project and the community and schools it 
serves. 

There is, in my opinion, a general lack of 
understanding of the role and goals of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the so 
called war on poverty”. This is observable 
not only in the lack of financial commitment 
but also in recent, and fortunately to date 
unsuccessful, attempts to package off the 
functions of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity into other “old line agencies“. It is 
also manifest in the Green Amendment 
which in effect gives option of control of 
Community Action Programs to local politi- 
cal officials. 


— 


STATEMENT BY JOHN R. WOLF, DIRECTOR, DE- 
PARTMENT OF CITY DEVELOPMENT AND PROP- 
ERTY MANAGEMENT, CITY OF SCHENECTADY, 
N.Y. 


I wish to thank Congressman Button for 
the invitation which I have received to at- 
tend the hearing in the City of Schenectady 
on Friday, July 19th, to determine a more 
effective application of Federal programs as 
they relate to the local community. My com- 
ments represent my own opinions and not 
those of the City government. It seems to me 
that the idea of such local hearings is an ex- 
cellent one and I hope that this is only 
the first of a series of such hearings which 
can go into the many phases of this very 
important subject. 

Because of the shortage of time available 
for statements, it does not seem to me to be 
advisable to spend much time on generaliza- 
tions. However, two general comments which 
are most often made in this field must be re- 
peated again because of their overwhelming 
importance. 

The greatest need in all urban areas is that 
sufficient funds be placed at the disposal of 
programs for various types of assistance to 
cities and other urban areas. It seems to me 
that a different set of priorities should gov- 
ern the dispension of Federal funds. I can 
see no sense, for example, in the expenditure 
of billions of dollars in subsidies by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to curb agricultural 
production at a time of worldwide food 
shortages and of starvation in many parts of 
the United States. This is only one of the 
many instances in the Federal budget where 
the priorities can be criticized. The fiscal 
problems of the cities are a matter of com- 
mon knowledge and it seems apparent that 
only the Federal Government is in a position 
to really change this situation but to do this 
will require money and lots of it. 

The other general comment comes under 
such headings as too much red tape”, too 
much bureaucracy”, “over-centralization of 
government”, etc.; these headings are inter- 
related. All critics of the present Federal 
urban programs agree that too many depart- 
ments in the Federal Government are in- 
volved, that there is not enough integration 
of one program with another, that goals for 
the various programs often conflict so that 
one program undoes what another program 
is supposed to accomplish, etc. The enormous 
amount of time it takes to process applica- 
tions for programs and to obtain decisions 
on important matters and the rigidities 
which are built into the system are pro- 
verbial. 

It seems quite obvious that this problem 
of “red tape” is certainly not independent of 
the money problem; where $10.00 have been 
requested by cities and $1.00 is available, 
it seems obvious that Federal agencies are 
spending great proportions of their time de- 
ciding who is to get the $1.00 among the 
dollars requested. If programs were ade- 
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quately funded, I believe that a great deal 
of the “red tape” would simply disappear. 

The suggestion which has been made that 
possibly more opportunities might be given 
to exercise judgment at the local level seems 
a very valid one. The lack of flexibility in 
the administration of Federal programs and 
the rigidity which is built into them through 
laws and regulations could be considerably 
alleviated if more room were given to making 
decisions in the various regions concerned. 
Just how this should be done cannot be 
adequately covered in a statement of this 
sort. However, there might be some possibil- 
ity, perhaps, of establishing regional councils 
of officials in the various regions of the 
country which could make detailed decisions 
as to how Federal funds should be spent, The 
Federal Government might make block 
grants to each region (such as the Albany, 
Troy, Schenectady region) for general sub- 
jects such as transportation, housing, etc. 
and then local officials could determine in 
detail under generalized Federal and State 
controls how these would be spent, However, 
it would be a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance that this not be the opportunity for 
the growth of still another giant bureauc- 
racy without reduction in the existing ones 
so that cities would have to contend with 
three great bureaucracies: a Federal one, a 
State one and a regional one, 

A few comments are in order with respect 
to local problems which affect the City of 
Schenectady at the present time. 

The City has been zealously cooperating 
with the local non-profit organization, Better 
Neighborhoods, Inc., which is attempting to 
assist low income and middle income housing 
in this area. Better Neighborhoods, Inc., has 
been invited to this discussion and this or- 
ganization will comment on certain dificul- 
ties which have arisen in its operations, 

However, there is one problem involving 
this organization which I should comment 
upon, Here in Schenectady, as well as in most 
other cities, there is a tremendous shortage 
of housing for large, low-income families and 
it has occurred to many persons that some of 
this housing might well be built outside the 
city. Better Neighborhoods, Inc., is interested 
in this possibility; unfortunately, the Federal 
programs which would assist Better Neigh- 
borhoods Inc., to do such construction, out- 
side the city, such as the 221-d-3 Mortgage 
Program, cannot be utilized outside of 
Schenectady boundaries because of the re- 
quirement of a Workable Program certifica- 
tion by the Federal Government in any area 
where these mortgages are to be used. This 
essentially prevents Better Neighborhoods, 
Inc., from utilizing such Federal programs 
outside the city; this seems to me a most 
unfortunate circumstance, especially when it 
is considered that the requirement that a 
Workable Program be in effect is part of the 
effort by the Federal Government to improve 
housing conditions. The need that such cer- 
tification be in effect in this instance seems 
to have an opposite effect and tends to 
prevent the type of action which is desirable. 
It does not make much sense to expect center 
cities to solve all the problems of the central 
city within their boundaries, especially when 
such solutions require reduction in taxes and 
the provision of sites which are often in 
short supply. One solution for this particular 
problem might be a Federal requirement for a 
Workable Program certification as a pre- 
requisite for all Federal grants, such as for 
subsidies for highway construction: this 
would probably induce all county govern- 
ments to obtain such certification. 

The City of Schenectady proposes to enter 
into another urban renewal project in the 
near future. This fact calls to mind a situa- 
tion which does not help Schenectady meet 
the needs of its residents. According to Fed- 
eral regulations, the City of Schenectady may 
not undertake many types of improvements 
in areas of future Federal projects and hope 
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to obtain non-cash credit from the Federal 
Government until an application for an ur- 
ban renewal project has been accepted and a 
“letter to proceed” has been obtained from 
the Federal Government. This means, for 
example that the City cannot immediately 
demolish derelict buildings in such areas and 
hope to obtain credit for the cost from the 
Federal Government. This is at a time when 
the cities are under tremendous pressure to 
act immediately to alleviate local conditions. 
As a result of this, the City of Schenectady 
is now being forced to demolish substantial 
numbers of derelict buildings at its own ex- 
pense without hope of reimbursement 
through urban renewal grants. This seems to 
make very little sense, either locally or on 
the national scene. 

The City is desperately attempting to save 
time on this urban renewal project in the 
Hamilton Hill area. A time limit on which 
non-cash credits from the local schools can 
be obtained by the City to help finance this 
project is written into the Federal law. Why 
this three-year limit exists and what con- 
stitutes the sacredness of a three-year period 
are not easily ascertainable. This, of course, 
is simply another aspect of the problem re- 
ferred to in the previous paragraph. It seems 
to me that the Federal Government should 
do everything it can to encourage cities to 
build schools and to make other improve- 
ments as soon as possible, providing ade- 
quate planning has been done for these im- 
provements. This three-year problem could 
be alleviated in a number of ways; the three- 
year limitation might be extended to a longer 
period of time: the suggested Neighborhood 
Renewal Program contained in the Housing 
Act of 1968 is another possibility. 

In conclusion, I would once again like to 
thank Congressman Button for this oppor- 
tunity. 

STATEMENT oF GERTRUDE A. KEEFE, EXECU- 

TIVE DIRECTOR, CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER, 

SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


I am Gertrude A. Keefe, Executive Director 
of the Carver Community Center, 816 Hamil- 
ton Street, Schenectady, N.Y. The Carver 
Community Center is a neighborhood center 
serving Schenectady’s largest target area for 
the antipoverty program, an area of 352.8 
acres with a population of 10,636 people. This 
agency was incorporated in 1955 and is a 
member of the National Federation of Set- 
tlements and Neighborhood Centers. 

The greatest need in this area is for hous- 
ing. Living conditions for the majority and 
for large families in particular are deplora- 
ble. Many houses are beyond repair. Families 
continue to exist in them because there is 
no alternative. We implore you not to weaken 
the housing bill #HR17989 any more. We 
urge you to restore to that bill the provision 
for social services which was unwisely de- 
leted. 

We deplore that fact that Head Start has 
been “spun off” from OEO to the Department 
of Education. The operation of Head Start 
on a state rather than on a national basis 
is bound to result in weakening programs 
where the needs are greatest, Under the edu- 
cation bill, we urge more money for school 
lunches and school breakfasts. 

Carver Community Center is the delegate 
agency for an all-day Head Start program for 
sixty children. The federal guidelines for the 
program are excellent but impossible to 
achieve with the money provided. The capri- 
cious way in which our grant was cut this 
year by $19,000 on very short notice almost 
destroyed the program. We decided it would 
be wrong to decrease the number of children 
served, thereby upsetting the job training 
or employment of several mothers and inter- 
rupting the progress which individual chil- 
dren were making, This decision meant that 
none of the personnel working directly with 
the children could be eliminated. As a result, 
the social worker was fired. In addition, other 
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services were necessarily curtailed in order 
to cut back $19,000, but the loss of the 
social worker struck the hardest blow to the 
program. Work with the families, work on 
the elimination of environmental problems, 
coordination of other social services needed 
in the area are all an important emphasis 
of the Head Start Program, If one aim of 
the program is to get at the root causes of 
poverty, a social worker is mandatory. We 
hope that the funds will be increased at 
least to the previous level so that the federal 
guidelines can be met. 

We also suggest that the establishment 
of poverty level income on a regional basis 
be considered. Under the present national 
standards, many families considered needy 
by local standards are ineligible for services. 

We protest the recent social security legis- 
lation which reflects an intent on the part of 
American society to punish the poor instead 
of eliminating the causes of poverty. ADC 
mothers should have the same rights as any 
other mothers to choose between going to 
work or staying home with their children. 
In addition, we urge Congress to continue 
explore methods for implementing a guar- 
anteed income for all. 

On behalf of the Carver Community Center 
and the 10,636 people of our neighborhood, I 
would like to praise the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for the way 
in which they processed our application for a 
Neighborhood Facilities Grant. The person- 
nel at the regional office was extremely help- 
ful at every step. Red tape was kept to a 
minimum. Our only complaint is that it 
took a long time to be processed, but we 
can understand the “growing pains” involved 
in this new program and the shortage of 
personnel, We appreciate the way consultants 
from the New York Office made time avail- 
able to us whenever requested and kept in 
close touch with us during the entire 


The concerns which I have mentioned to- 
day are not our only concerns, but they are 
our primary ones. I congratulate Congress- 
man Button for making possible the oppor- 
tunity for the problems of our area to be 
brought to your attention. 


— 


ScCHENECTADY'S NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 
Report—Its FUNCTIONS, OPERATIONS AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR BETTER UTILIZATION OF 
AVAILABLE ReEsourRcEs—By Louis Mauro, 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 


Before I get into the purpose of my being 
here, I would like to thank this committee 
for giving me the opportunity to show the 
truth and value of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. So often, the public hears the sensa- 
tional aspects of a program, especially one 
funded with the taxpayer's dollar. 

The majority of today’s adult Americans 
grew up during the Depression and knew 
what poverty was at a time when most of 
their friends, relatives and neighbors were 
in the same condition. But now, those in 
poverty live among the middle class and 
affluent. Being poor today is harder to live 
with than in previous years. 

Too often, misappropriations of Federal 
funds, or leaders of Poverty Programs involy- 
ing themselves in violent action, bring ad- 
verse public attention to the Poor and to the 
O. E. O. Programs. 

The news media and the nature of the 
public feed on the sensationalism. Who wants 
to know of a program that is plodding along, 
trying to get a job done? Who reads, in the 
back section of the paper, the diverse, valu- 
able aspects of these programs? But let one 
of these programs go astray; then it will 
appear on the front page. 

So, again I thank you for this opportunity 
to bring the Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
gram to the public’s attention. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is a work 
training program, funded by the O.E.0, and 
is administered by the U.S. Department of 
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Labor, Bureau of Work Training Programs. 
From June, 1965 to August, 1968, $600,501.22 
has been granted to Schenectady by the 
Federal Government for the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. 

The City of Schenectady is our sponsor. 
We received official Federal approval to ini- 
tiate a program on May 10, 1965. The first 
advance funds arrived on June 11, 1965. (The 
program could now begin). The first enrollees 
started work on June 21, 1965. Since Octo- 
ber, 1967, the Neighborhood Youth Corps has 
expanded its geographic boundaries to in- 
clude the entire County. However, this un- 
fortunately, was done with no additional 
funds or job slots. 

I am proud to say that, to date, there has 
been complete cooperation with the City of 
Schenectady and the social services agencies 
within our community. There has been no 
political interference. (See attached sheet 
for Youth Corps job listings) Since June, 
1965, when our program began, 357 Out-of- 
School, 253 In-School, and 60 MDTA en- 
rollees have participated, These figures don’t 
always tell an accurate story, since many of 
our enrollees have enrolled, left and returned 
more than once. 

Many youth only needed a chance to suc- 
ceed. Others needed much guidance, coun- 
seling, and understanding. Many of our 
youth were on the Welfare rolls when they 
began our program, but soon left them, 
hopefully never to return. Others went right 
back where they were and had another fail- 
ure attached to them. In some cases the 
cycle of generation upon generation of Wel- 
fare within a family was broken. (See at- 
tached report of the Out-of-School Termina- 
tions from June, 1965—June 30, 1968. I’m 
sure the record speaks for itself). 


AREAS OF CONCERN AND SUGGESTIONS FOR IM- 
PROVEMENT 


A. Since this program began in June, 1965, 
the monthly narratives of each of the three 
Project Directors reiterated the same pleas, 
suggestions, and frustrations: 

1, Delays in Contract approval and last 
minute notifications. For example: 

a. On June 19, 1968, we received official 
approval for our Summer program that was 
to start June 24, Youth placement on jobs 
and additional summer staff had to be hired 
on anticipation of final approval. 

b. On July 11 we received a telephone call 
informing us of 60 additional summer jobs 
to begin on July 15, using MDTA funds. We 
had one day to prepare the necessary papers. 
We did it, so 60 disadvan youngsters 
would have an opportunity to work at least 
7 weeks of this summer. 

2. Delays in advance monthly funding. 
From March 12 to May 16, 1968 there were 
no monthly checks received from Washing- 
ton. The City of Schenectady came to our 
aid, as an emergency measure, so we could 
meet our payroll and not have to tell our 
enrollees that there was no pay check for 
them. In fact, on May 20, 1968, the City 
Council passed an ordinance authorizing the 
Director of Finance to use City funds to 
cover our payroll if such an emergency were 
to happen again. 

8. Numerous extensions and delays. The 
following list are the dates to which the 
present contracts have been extended: 

In-School Contract, R1-—7196-34, October 
15, 1966 to October 6, 1967; ist extension, 
Oct, 6, 1967—Dec. 30, 1967; 2nd extension, Jan. 
30, 1968-Mar. 30, 1968; 3rd extension, Mar. 
30, 1968-Apr. 20, 1968; 4th extension, Apr. 
20, 1968-June 22, 1968; 5th extension, Sept. 
2, 1968-Sept. 30, 1968. 

Out-of-School Contract, R1—7195-34, 
vember 21, 1966 to November 18, 1967: 
extension, Noy. 18, 1967—Mar. 2, 1968; 
extension, Mar. 2, 1968-Apr. 20, 1968; 
extension, Apr. 20, 1968-July 7, 1968; 4th ex- 
tension, July 7, 1968—Oct. 31, 1968. 

4. Last minute delays on proposals. New 
proposals are submitted by a deadline well 
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before the present contract is to run out. 
But, too often it is not until the last minute 
that we hear of new changes and modifica- 
tions. 

5. Changes in existing contracts are done 
by a mere phone call followed by a telegram. 
On March 29, 1968 the Bureau of Work Train- 
ing sent us a telegram which in 
effect did the following: 

a. Cut our Out-of-School and In-School 
programs by 20% on the number of enrollees 
we could place on our program, 

b. Froze any new recruits to our Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps program until we got down 
below this 80% of our contractual number 
of job slots. 

6. The financial criterla set by the Federal 
government is unrealistic for this geographic 
area. Since the standard of living is higher 
here than in many other areas of our country, 
income figures don’t represent the entire 
story. Income status is a relative figure. You 
are either rich, middle income, or poor, de- 
pending upon those around you. So, $3,200.00 
gross income for a family of four has no 
meaning if other factors aren’t taken into 
consideration. Using a gross income is unfair 
since rising costs make the usable dollar, in 
effect, much less. The minimum wage in- 
crease has made some individuals financially 
ineligible. The increase in our taxes and social 
security payments affects the take home pay 
even though the gross earning may be too 
high. 

To Summarize—I am truly aware that our 
regional office in New York City is only a 
link in the long chain from here to Washing- 
ton, and it is trying to do its job too. But, 
plans must be formulated and kept. Changes 
must be kept to a minimum, And, when 
Congress makes a commitment to fund and 
operate a program it must not fail its people. 

The Press has a responsibility of bringing 
all the facts, good and bad, to the people. 
If this is done, possibly public opinion can 
generate enough power to guide our Congres- 
sional leaders. 

The following points have been brought 
to your attention. Any changes in these areas 
can only bring about an improved program: 

A. Delays in Contract approval and last 
minute notification. 

B. Delays in advance monthly funding. 

O. Numerous extensions and delays. 

D. Last minute delays on proposals. 

E. Changes in existing Contracts. 

F. Unrealistic financial eligibility criteria. 

My sincere thanks for your time and at- 
tention, 


AGENCY AND JOB CATEGORY LIST 


American Cancer Society: Clerical, 2. 

American Red Cross: Custodial Helper, 1; 
Clerical, 1. 

Animal Protective Foundation: Animal At- 
tendant, 1. 

N.Y. State National Guard: Telephone 
Operator, 1; Mechanic’s Helper, 2; Office 
Worker, 2; Building Custodian, 1. 

Better Neighborhoods, Inc.: Carpenter's 
Helper, 2; Electrician’s Helper, 2; Painter's 
Helper, 2. 

Boy’s Club of America: Maintenance Work- 
er, 2; Clerical, 2; Locker Room Attendant and 
Games Clerk, 2; Games Room Supervisor, 1; 
Craft Instructor, 2; Library Assistant, 1; 
Physical Director’s Assistant, 2. 

Carver Community Center: Artist, 1; Book 
Clerk, 1; Office Worker, 1; Games Clerk, 1. 

Carver Day Care Center: Cook’s Helper; 
Child Care Worker. 

Child Guidance Center: Research Assist- 
ant, 2; Maintenance, 14. 

Children’s Home: Chef’s Helper, 1; Office 
Helper, 1; Laundry Helper, 1; Sewing 
Helper, 1. 

City of Schenectady: 

Police Department: Custodian 2 (If able, 
can participate in local training programs.) 

Dept. of Parks and Recreation: Recreation 
Helpers, 27; Landscaping, 6-10. 

City Hall: Maintenance, 2. 
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Health Department: Clerical 1. 

Finance Department: Tab. Machine Op- 
erator, 1; Key Punch Operator 1. 

Dept. of Signal Control: Telephone Oper- 
ator, 1. 

Dept. of Engineering and Public Works: 
Mechanic's Helper, 2. 

Community Welfare Council: Clerical, 1. 

Ellis Hospital: Central Supply, 2; Clerical, 
1; Hospital Custodian, 2; Stock and Delivery, 
2. 

County Health Association: Clerical, 1. 

Family and Child Service: Clerical, 1. 

Humane Society: Ass’t. Child Care Worker, 
4; Maintenance, 1; Cook’s Assistant, 1. 

Internal Revenue Service: Clerical, 1. 

Municipal Housing Authority: Landscape 
and Grounds, 8; Maintenance, 8; Office Work- 
er, 4; Recreation (Summer), 2. 

Neighborhood Action Committee: Play- 
ground Attendant, 2. 

Notre Dame High School: Clerical, 2; Main- 
tenance, 2. 

Old Ladies Home: Maintenance, 1. 

Refreshing Springs Day Care Center: Child 
Care Assistant, 4; Cafeteria Helper, 1. 

St. Clares Hospital: Orderly, 4; Cook’s Help- 
er, 1; Nurse’s Aide, 2; Laundryman, 1. 

St. Columba’s High School: Office Work, 2; 
Maintenance, 2. 

St. Michael’s Day Nursery: Child Care 
Worker, 2; Cook’s Assistant, 1; Sewing Assist- 
ant, 1. 

Schenectady City School District: Elec- 
tronic Repairmen’s Ass't, 1; Audio-Visual 
Aide, 2; Cosmetology Lab. Ass't, 1; Cafeteria 
Helper, 2; Laundry Aide, 1; Custodial Helper, 
4; Teacher Aide, 15; Landscape and Green- 
house Ass't, 1; Clerical, 20; Librarian Helper, 
10. 

. Community Action 
Clerk-Typist, 1; Neighborhood Worker ‘Aide, 
6 


Schenectady County: 
Board of Elections: Clerical, 2. 
Extension Service: Clerical, 1. 
Highway Department: Mechanic’s Help- 
er, 1; Laborer, 2. 
Library: Page Trainee, 3. 
Schenectady Museum: Student Aide, ½. 
Schenectady Turn-Verein: Clerical, 1. 
Senior Citizens Center: Clerical, 1. 
Schalmont School District: Teacher Aide, 
12; Library Aide, 2; Cafeteria Aide, 2; Cleri- 
cal, 5 


Social Security Administration: Clerical, 1. 

Sunnyview Rehabilitation Center: Dietary 
Aide, 2; Maintenance, 2. 

Town of Rotterdam: Clerical, 1. 

U.S. Air Force Recruiting: Clerical, 1. 

U.S. Air Force Recruiting Service, Detach- 
ment 102: Clerical, 1. 

U.S. Army Recruiting Office: Clerical, 1. 

U.S. Marine Corps Recruiting: Clerical, 1. 

U.S. Naval Correspondence Ctr.: Mail 
Clerk, 1; Stock Clerk, 1. 

U.S. Navy Recruiting Station: Clerical, 1. 

U.S. Naval Reserve Training Center: Equip- 
ment Mechanic’s Helper, 1; Office Worker, 1; 
Building Maintenance, 1. 

Union College: Clerical, 2. 

VITA: Clerical, 5; Technology Assistant, 1 

United Cerebral Palsy: Kitchen Aide, 2. 

United Fund: Clerical, 2. 

U.S, Post Office: Apprentice Mechanic's 
Aide, 2. 

Public Welfare: Clerk, 2; Laundry, 2; 
Maintenance, 2; Dietary, 4. 

WMHT, ETV-17: Clerical, 1; Maintenance, 
1; Darkroom Assistant, 1; Graphics Assist- 
ant, 1; Production Trainee, 1; Photographic 
Assistant, 1. 

YWCA: Housekeeper Aide, 1; Custodian, 1. 

SCHENECTADY NEIGHBORHOOD 
YOUTH Corps. 
To: All Neighborhood Youth Corps Advisory 
Committee Members: 

The enclosed material is the result of a 
study done on all the Out-of-School enrollees 
who terminated from the Schenectady Neigh- 
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borhood Youth Corps from June, 1965 
through June 30, 1968. There were 336 youths 
that the Neighborhood Youth Corps worked 
with during this time. 

The List of Terminations is divided into 
three areas. One area concerns those enrollees 
who terminated for other employment, fur- 
ther training, or who returned to school after 
their work training program with the Youth 
Corps. The second concerns terminations 
which our staff had no control over; such as 
not being financially eligible, marriage, 
maternity, etc. The last area concerns what 
we consider inability on the part of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program to meet 
all needs of these enrollees. It is here that our 
enrollees did not gain the successes we would 
hope our program could provide. 

Of those enrollees who had terminated 
more than once, the final reason for termina- 
tion is the only one included in this report. 

It may be noted that the total number of 
enrollees worked with on our Out-of-School 
program is much greater than the 336 indi- 
vidual cases shown. Many in this total have 
been on and off our program two or three 
times. 

Sincerely, 
Lours MAURO, 
Project Director. 


Out-of-school terminations 
[From June 1965 through June 30, 1968] 


Other employment 149 
T 5 
VON re ene 8 
Military service. 6 
7 
3 


TT nem ene 31 
Poor adjustment 9 
Failure to attend remedial education... 41 
r fe ee Ae 81 
Total terminations 336 


Ovut-or-ScHOOL TERMINATIONS DUE TO OTHER 
EMPLOYMENT—FROM JUNE 1965 THROUGH 
JUNE 1968 

(Employer and type of employment) 

New York State: Motor vehicle, Key 
Punch Operator; State Campus, Stenogra- 
pher; State Campus, Typist (5); State Cam- 
pus Clerk; Dept. of Health, Clerk. 

Wetson’s: Counter Worker. 

Cornell's Restaurant: Dishwasher. 

Kar-Glo Car Wash: Car-washer (2). 

Vic’s Restaurant: Kitchen Help. 

Hotel VanCurler: Busboy (2), Kitchen 
Help. 

Hallmark Nursing Home: 
Trainee (2) Orderly. 

General Electric: Typist, Factory Worker 
(5), Fork-Lift Truck Operator, Clerk (3), 
Clerk-Typist (2), Maintenance. 

Shop-Rite: Cashier (2). 

A & P Super Market: Stock Clerk, 

Montgomery Wards: Order Clerk. 

Humane Society: *Child-Care Worker. 

Cottage Nursing Home: Nurses Aide. 

The Big N: Clerk. 

J. C. Penney: Clerk. 


Nurses Aide 


*Hired by Agency where first worked as a 
NYC Enrollee. 
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Grand Cash Super Market: Stock Clerk. 

S. C. AP.: *Typist. 

Atlas Pools: Construction Worker. 

Wine Merchants Ltd.: Office Clerk. 

Lewis Collections: Office Clerk. 

Mohawk National Bank: Key Punch 
Operator. 

J. M. Fields: Stockboy. 

Turner Floor Sanders: Sander. 

Doctor’s Office: Receptionist. 

Schdy, County Library: *Typist. 

Self-Employed: Mover, Carpenter. 

Almart's: Clerk. 

Abelove’s Laundry: Laundry Worker (2). 

Danny’s Floor Care: Sander. 

Child’s Guidance: Assistant Secretary. 

Sam White Construction: Construction 


Worker. 
Websters Motors: Car Polisher. 
T. W. C. A.: Maintenance. 


Holiday Inn: Busboy. 

Rocket Car Wash: Car Washer. 

Atlantic Gas Station: Attendant. 

Municipal Housing Authority: Mainte- 
nance, Clerk. 

Aristocrat Homes: Construction Worker. 

Stardust Motel: Maid. 

Pleasant Valley Meat Co.: Meat Packer. 

City of Schenectady: *Waste Collector, 
Sewer Department, *Mechanic. 

The Mansion; Hotel Worker. 

Automatic Canteen Co.: Counter Worker. 

St. Clare’s Hospital: Supply Clerk, Nurses 
Aide (6), *X-Ray Tech, Aide (2), *Laundry 
Worker. 

W.M.H.T.: Artist, Photographic Assistant, 
*Assistant Traffic Director. 

Two Guys Dept. Store: Clerk, Cashier. 

Colonie Restaurant: Waitress. 

Saveway Super Market: Cashier. 

D'Jimas: Seamstress. 

DeWitts Restaurant: Dishwasher. 

Luigi’s Restaurant: Kitchen Helper. 

John’s Bargain Store: Clerk. 

N.Y. Telephone Co.: Operator. 

Diner: Kitchen Help. 

Industrial Uniform Co.: Supply Clerk. 

Pete's Auto Parts: Mechanic. 

Glendale Home: Matron, Kitchen Help 
(2), Cook’s Helper, *Laundry Worker (2). 

Lerner’s: Credit Clerk. 

Campbell's Plastic Co.: Machine Operator. 

Mohawk Golf Club: Grounds Keeper, 

Ellis Hospital: *Nurses Aide. 

Schenectady Concrete Co.: Maintenance, 

Union College: *Office Clerk. 

A&B Restaurant: Waitress. 

Sunnyview Hospital: Construction. 

Schenectady Union-Star: Copyboy. 

GPS Products: Maintenance. 

Carver Day Care Center: * Child Care 
Worker. 

Wallace’s: Beautician, Stock Boy. 

John Hancock Insurance Co.: Clerk. 

Willis Gas Station: Mechanic. 

Red Barn Restaurant: Counter Worker. 

Marsh-Hallman Motor Co.: Car Jockey. 

Company not known: 24. 
STATEMENT BY DONALD WILSON, BETTER 

NEIGHBORHOODS, INC. 


Mr. Chairman: Better Neighborhoods, Inc. 
is a nonprofit housing corporation operaning 
in Schenectady County. It was organized in 
December 1966. Since then it has operated in 
a variety of ways to help low to moderate in- 
come families find adequate housing. We are 
currently involved in a privately financed 
renovation project tailored to meet the needs 
of Schenectady. 

We have investigated several state and 
federally financed programs. For various 
reasons we have found them not suitable 
for the immediate needs of Schenectady. We 
do, however, anticipate that we will be in a 
position to use these programs in the future. 

It would be easy at this point to criticize 
the federal programs for what seems to be 
excessive paper work and extensive delays. 
However, I'm sure that this criticism has 
been heard before and that it would serve 
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no useful purpose here. Instead we would 
Uke to explore means whereby paper work 
and delays can be minimized so that federal 
programs can be administered more efficiently 
and their benefits can be realized sooner. 

To this end we would like to propose a 
federal expediter, a go-between, an ombuds- 
man or some other appropriate title for a 
government employee who has knowledge of 
all federal programs applicable in his dis- 
trict and who is responsible for expediting 
the application of these programs. This per- 
son would not be an employee of any of the 
agencies responsible for administering these 
programs but would have access to adminis- 
trative directives and guidelines generated 
by these agencies. His primary responsibility 
would be to the district in which he operates. 

Such a person could aid in more effective 
application of federal programs in several 
ways. First of all he could insure the fullest 
flexibility that the law would allow in adapt- 
ing the programs to local situations. He 
would know which restrictions were directed 
by law and which were dictated by agency 
administrators. For example, Better Neigh- 
borhoods is involved in a FHA 221 (h) proj- 
ect under which we renovate and sell single- 
family houses to qualified low income fam- 
ilies. We were not allowed to act as our own 
general contractor in the renovation work. 
Instead we had to hire a general contractor 
who tacked his profit on top of the subcon- 
tractor’s bids. The result was excessive reno- 
vation costs. A federal expediter would have 
recognized this FHA requirement for a gen- 
eral contractor as an administrative restric- 
tion and would have been able to help us 
circumvent the problem. Such inflexibility 
in administering programs makes the pro- 
grams inefficient and sometimes useless. A 
federal expediter could maximize the flexi- 
bility of a program. 

A second benefit of a federal expediter 
would be in fostering poorly financed or- 
ganizations such as Better Neighborhood 
was in its early days. We could not afford 
the high priced “consultants” who would 
“package” a federal program for us. A fed- 
eral expediter would have provided much of 
the advice and information necessary for 
us to realistically evaluate the suitability 
of some of the FHA programs for our re- 
quirements. We could have avoided some of 
the pitfalls we have encountered. Such 
“grassroots” organizations as ours often pro- 
vide more direct benefits to the community 
than well financed, top heavy organiza- 
tion that can afford the paper work and 
delays. A federal expediter would encourage 
these “grassroots” efforts. 

A third benefit of such a federal expedi- 
ter would be in the flow of information 
from the local districts to the Congress so 
that the laws would be written in such a 
way that they could be more effectively ap- 
plied. In Schenectady for example the two- 
family house is a real bargain in some areas. 
However, two-family houses are not allowed 
under FHA 221(h) and FHA 221(d)3 allows 
only for rentals. A federal expediter would 
carry this information to Congress along 
with suggestions on how to include this kind 
of property in programs allowing its sale to 
qualified families. 

There are several ways in which such a 
federal expediter system could be imple- 
mented. We would like to suggest one imple- 
mentation which would avoid the entrenched 
inflexibility of many federal agencies. That 
is by utilizing the local staff that most Con- 
gressmen already have. For example, Con- 

Button has a very able representa- 
tive in Schenectady, Joe Parillo, If federal 
agencies were to hold frequent seminars for 
these people with the specific objective of 
preparing them for the role we have de- 
scribed, the federal expediter system could be 
effective in a short time with a minimum of 
expense. In fact, the local congressional staff 
is no doubt already asked to perform this 
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kind of function in many instances. What we 
are suggesting is a means of better preparing 
them for the task. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, we feel that 
the ability to adapt federal programs to local 
situations is a key to their effective applica- 
tion and that a well informed federal repre- 
sentative in each district is one way to insure 
the kind of flexibility necessary for the 
adaptation of these programs. Thank you. 


STATEMENT BY CARL VALENTINE, DIRECTOR, 
SCHENECTADY COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM, 
Inc., SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
speak with you this morning, as the new 
Director of the Schenectady Community Ac- 
tion Program, and a community action work- 
er of three years’ standing. 

I have been particularly impressed with 
the dedication, the zeal, and the commit- 
ment of the SCAP staff in their efforts to 
assist the poor in this city. I am impressed 
with the many neighborhood groups spring- 
ing to life in the City. I see this as a sign of 
hope, that poor people are daring to believe 
their neighborhood, their city can become a 
better place to live through their efforts. 

But, I am also deeply disturbed, for I am 
afraid the signs of hope may fade, to be 
followed by bitterness and frustration. I am 
afraid we may not be able to keep the prom- 
ises that have been made—that the oppor- 
tunity for a radical, healthy change in the 
life of our city will be missed. 

SCAP’s charge is to mobilize the resources 
of this City for an attack on the root causes 
of poverty. But federal limits are now threat- 
ening the viability of SCAP and thereby 
placing in jeopardy the success to date of 
the anti-poverty efforts in Schenectady. 

1. If the SCAP Staff is to assist with the 
mobilization of the community around the 
elimination of poverty, they must have time 
to move out to assume this role. But, each 
week a new OEO Guideline arrives requir- 
ing increasingly detailed reporting. No added 
funds arrive with the guidelines to hire staff 
to perform this increased work! I am afraid 
the current overconcern with administrative 
controls may kill the spontaneity—the 
beauty of this Program, 

2. If the agency is funded on a month-to- 
month basis, as has occurred this year, and 
is faced with periodic cuts during the year, 
the agency cannot even plan one year at a 
time. This year, Day Care sustained a 14% 
cut and the neighborhood service center 
sustained an 8% cut. We were forced to close 
three neighborhood service centers and leave 
several critical staff positions unfilled. This 
agency has uncovered needs far beyond our 
ability to render services in the first two 
years of operation. Our program and related 
antipoverty programs need to be increased 
if we are to maintain the momentum of the 
antipoverty movement. Our own SCAP staff 
did not receive any salary increases this year 
due to the financial crisis placed upon us 
by uncertain federal funding. This poses a 
severe threat to staff morale so essential to 
the projects success. 

The uncertainty of funding has also had 
a disasterous effect on the Regional OEO 
Office. The agency responsible for assisting 
local CAP’s has not been able to retain 
highly-skilled, experienced personnel. SCAP 
has had four field representatives in less than 
two years, due to OEO resignations. The un- 
certain future of the agency has severely 
undermined the agency’s morale. 

The uncertainty of OEO funding and OEO 
future as an agency has also made OEO vul- 
nerable to other established agencies. Thus 
program spin-off has been occurring for the 
past year, SCAP is responsible for coordinat- 
ing all economic opportunity efforts initiated 
by the federal government in Schenectady, 
the SCAP is held responsible by the com- 
munity for the success or failure of these 
projects; and yet these programs are no 
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longer responsible to SCAP. Neighborhood 

Youth Corps, Work Experience programs of 

the Welfare Department, Job Corps—all are 

funded through agencies other than OEO. 

There is danger that Head Start and Day 

Care will be taken from OEO. This would be 

a severe blow to the total community action 

efforts in the nation and in this City. 

The uncertainty of congressional funding 
of the OEO program, certainly brings into 
question the nature of the commitment of 
the nation’s leaders to the war on Poverty. 

Congress has further limited the work of 
SCAP by preventing any OEO activity in the 
area of voter education and registration, If 
OEO commitment to grass-root democracy 
and community action is sincere, this limit 
cannot remain a part of future legislation. 

If Congress must allocate funds to special 
projects, then increased funds to the legal 
services project is most necessary here in 
Schenectady. To date, we have been unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining funds for this critical 
need. 

Finally, CAP income eligibility guidelines 
need revision. They should be adjusted based 
on regional cost of living. The current na- 
tional index, which may be adequate in an- 
other section of the country, is totaly inade- 
quate here. Welfare payment standards in 
Schenectady are higher than current OEO 
national guidelines. Many receiving welfare 
are currently too affluent to qualify for neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps. 

Moving beyond the poverty program for a 
moment, into flelds with related antipoverty 
programs. The real involyement of the poor 
in the design and implementation of these 
federal programs is most critical for the suc- 
cess of the projects. The poor must be in- 
volved in the planning of urban renewal, not 
just a Citizens Advisory Committee, but a 
Citizens Advisory Committee that must have 
substantial number of poor who will be 
affected by the project. The same holds true 
for the Title I, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act—the Public Housing Author- 
ity, the Welfare Department. Only if the poor 
are true partners with power to determine 
the nature of the services they receive—only 
then are we going to be able to rid our cities 
of the colonialism of a social welfare—edu- 
cational-professional establishment operat- 
ing on the poor, not developing programs 
with the poor. 

All social welfare, antipoverty legislation 
should include the provision for significant 
participation of the poor in the planning of 
the service, if that service is to be truly 
effective. 

I would like to make one specific suggestion 
in a related field—Education. We need a mas- 
sive “G-I Bill” for mature adults from poor 
families. We have found many mature indi- 
viduals with family support responsibilities 
who desire to return to school. No current 
federal programs provide scholarships for this 
student. Funds earmarked for the education 
of the mature adult are most essential if the 
new careers programs are to attract some of 
the most able residents of the low income 
neighborhoods. 

I would now like to ask Mrs. 

Enous, one of the SCAP neighborhood work- 

ers, to comment on areas where federal legis- 

lation could be of greater assistance in the 

War on Poverty. 

STATEMENT BY SIMEO J. GALLO, MEMBER, BOARD 
or DIRECTORS, SCHENECTADY COMMUNITY 
ACTION PROGRAM, INC. 

For over two years I have been counsel 
to and a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Schenectady Community Action Pro- 
gram, Inc., the local OEO agency. For ap- 
proximately the same period of time, I have 
been chairman of the Schenectady City 
Council Committee on Youth Guidance, 
which organized the Nelghborhood Youth 
Corps program in Schenectady and which 
supervises that program through its Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps Policy Committee of 
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which I am co-chairman. As a practicing at- 
torney, I have also had experience with fed- 
eral agencies concerning various federal pro- 
grams including urban renewal, water pollu- 
tion control and health. 

I would like this morning to direct my 
comments, in particular, to the poverty pro- 
gram. The three problem areas I plan to dis- 
cuss are funding, the role of the local com- 
munity and administrative efficiency. 

The funds which have been appropriated 
for the war on poverty are woefully inade- 
quate. The same thing is true with respect to 
the various programs to revitalize our cities. 
One may wonder what relevance the lack 
of funds has to the concern of this meeting, 
which as I understand it, is the effective ap- 
plication of federal programs in local com- 
munities. In any case, I cannot allow the op- 
portunity of this hearing to pass without 
expressing the need for additional funds. 
Moreover, I do believe that this problem con- 
tributes to the other concerns I wish to 
express. 

Even if all the money necessary were avall- 
able, the war on poverty will not succeed if 
it fails to recognize and provide for local dif- 
erences, and if the administration of the pro- 
gram is trapped in a mire of bureaucratic red 
tape. One of my chief concerns is that the 
original concept of the poverty program 
which was to provide for action at the local 
level and to make use of the understanding 
and knowledge of local residents has been 
lost sight of. In spite of rhetoric about local 
initiative and decision-making, the decisions 
have been made and imposed from above. 

Let me give you some examples. An orga- 
nization like SCAP does not come into exist- 
ence overnight. Many people and organiza- 
tions worked long and hard to create it and 
get it funded. As part of the energy gener- 
ated by this process, many groups drew up 
plans and programs they felt would help 
alleviate poverty in this community. These 
plans were drawn up with the participation 
of the poor after many meetings in poverty 
areas and after soliciting the opinions of 
residents of these areas. After SCAP was 
funded, most of these proposals were never 
even submitted to the regional OEO office. 
This was not done because that office indi- 
cated to us which proposals would receive 
priority and its lack of interest, or at least its 
lack of time, to study proposals which did 
not fit the categories it had listed. 

I have often wondered how the regional 
office was able to determine the needs of 
this community without the benefit of the 
information gathered, the plans and the rec- 
ommendations made by our own residents. 
The responsibility for this approach rests 
with Congress, however, as much as with the 
OEO. The earmarking of funds by Congress 
for particular programs and its failure to 
leave sufficient funds in general categories 
has limited the flexibility of OEO and the 
ability of local communities to obtain funds 
for programs other than those which fit 
precisely the categories for which Congress 
has appropriated funds. 

Even with respect to programs which have 
received approval from on high, such as 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, Headstart and 
Day Care, local initiative and imagination 
have been stifled rather than promoted. 

The regional office has told the local com- 
munity what programs will be funded with- 
out ever first learning what programs it 
would like funded. It has told the local 
community the amount of funds it would 
have for a program without ever first learn- 
ing how large a program the local com- 
munity felt it needed. It has frequently told 
local communities on one day that a certain 
amount would be available for a particular 
program and required that the proposal be 
submitted immediately. After making a grant 
it has not followed up with evaluation of 
the program's operation. 

I can recall SCAP being required to sub- 
mit its initial Day Care Program for approval 
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within a few days time. I can recall visiting 
New York City after being told the number 
of boys and girls for which our Neighborhood 
Youth Program was to be submitted. 

I wanted to submit a program which re- 
flected the number of boys and girls our 
committee felt ought to participate in the 
program so that we would have an opportu- 
nity to state officially what we believed our 
needs were. The regional office indicated 
that such action would delay our funding 
and would not result in any changes in the 
decisions it had already made. 

My understanding of the philosophy of 
the poverty program is that local communi- 
ties were to assess their needs, draft pro- 
posals to meet these needs, obtain fund- 
ing and then operate the programs. The role 
of the regional office in such a scheme would 
be to evaluate the relative needs of local 
communities, the relative merits of their 
proposals and to make grants on this basis. 
Certainly, standards would have to be im- 
posed. After making the grant, the regional 
office should evaluate the operation of the 
programs regularly. It should act as a clear- 
ing house to provide local communities with 
information about methods that have been 
particularly successful and it should have 
available qualified consultants to work with 
and advise the local communities about op- 
eration of their programs. 

This was my vision of the way the poverty 
program would operate, and it still is my 
opinion of the way it should operate. As I 
have illustrated, it is not the way it has 
operated. 

This situation involves more than admin- 
istrative procedures. It results in decisions 
made without real consideration of local 
needs and the opinions and ideas of local 
residents. It destroys the incentive of local 
residents to attempt to formulate programs 
and to lend their time and energy to the war 
on poverty. Moreover, it files in the face of 
the basic philosophy of the poverty program. 
It should be corrected. 

Additional funding, of course, would also 
help. I believe more money can and should 
be appropriated for these programs. I rec- 
ognize, however, that governmental funds are 
limited. The scope of the problems of poverty 
and the revitalization of our cities requires 
the assistance of private enterprise, as well. 
The laws, to date, have failed to stimulate 
private enterprise to play a major role in 
solving these problems. Laws which make 
use of matching grants and tax incentives 
to stimulate the participation of business 
in these areas are essential. 

The problems I have already mentioned 
go to the heart of the program. There are 
other procedures, too, which indicate that 
better administration is essential. Time will 
not permit me to cite numerous examples. 
I will state only three. 

At least three times within the last two 
years the Neighborhood Youth Corps has 
been left without funds to pay its enrollees 
because the New York office has failed to 
forward our monies on time. The New York 
Office has not been able to understand why 
we could not take care of this situation 
locally by borrowing money from a bank 
without interest or by obtaining the money 
from the city government. The borrowing 
it suggests is illegal. The city does not always 
have funds at its disposal which it can turn 
over on short notice. In at least one instance, 
the regional office indicated that the delay 
was due to its failure to process vouchers 
because it was busy with other matters. I 
have been unable to understand how an 
administrative office can become so bogged 
down with other matters that it fails to 
process vouchers to keep its finances in order. 

Only last Thursday, the regional Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps office called to indi- 
cate that we could have funds for a summer 

program involving 60 additional boys and 
girls. It said the proposal would have to 
be ready the next day. We were happy to 
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have the additional funds. We already had 
a waiting list of boys and girls for the pro- 
gram. But, how easy is it on July 11 to find 
qualified counselors to work in a summer 
program beginning immediately and lasting 
only seven weeks? 

The last time we had an annual con- 
tract for the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
program was for the period November, 1966 
to November, 1967. Rather than proceeding 
on an annual basis, since last November, we 
have had five extensions of our in-school 
contract and four extensions of our out-of- 
school contract. Each of these extensions re- 
quires new budgets and much paper work. 
These short extensions also create constant 
concern about the continued existence of 
the program and make staff recruitment 
difficult. With these problems to deal with, 
how much time does the director have left 
to devote to the development and quality 
of the program, which should be his chief 
concern. 

At SCAP we have been spending countless 
hours revising our Constitution, most re- 
cently to comply with the Green amend- 
ments. Our draft was submitted to the state 
OEO office for review at the direction of the 
regional OEO. After approval of it by the 
state office, it was adopted by the member- 
ship. A few days later a letter came from the 
regional OEO suggesting numerous changes. 
The SCAP membership is more interested in 
alleviating poverty than in writing and re- 
writing Constitutions. We wish the State and 
regional OEO offices had coordinated on what 
they thought was acceptable. 

Each of these examples may seem petty, 
and if they were isolated instances, perhaps, 
they would be. However, they are typical of 
day to day operations of the programs and 
illustrate the need for better administration. 
Moreover, each of them indicates the extent 
to which local initiative and decision making 
is hampered. 

The government has promised much more 
than it has been willing to produce in the 
poverty program. As a result, the frustration 
of disadvantaged people has increased rather 
than decreased. I know that there are prob- 
lems at the local level too. There is a need 
for changes in the attitudes and operations 
of local government, local residents con- 
cerned with these problems and even of the 
disadvantaged. However, before we can hope 
to see these improvements locally, we need 
the changes I have mentioned at the federal 
level to set an example for and give incen- 
tive to the local communities. We must have 
forthrightness in terms of what is promised 
and what is produced. We must have provi- 
sion for real participation of the local com- 
munity and we must have more effective 
administration. 

STATEMENT OF RALPH F. BOYD, PRESIDENT, 
SCHENECTADY CHAPTER, NAACP 


Mr. Chairman, Congressman Button, Mem- 
bers of the Committee, Distinguished Guest, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: The racial ghettos of 
America, spawned by a wide array of forces 
both govenmental and private, now consti- 
tute the major domestic crisis confronting 
the nation . . Despite the gains Negroes 
have made in the recent past in public ac- 
commodations, education, voting, job op- 
portunities, etc., the racial ghettos of Ameri- 
ca continue to expand in a wasteland of 
physical blight and deterioration. 

In view of our nation having for the first 
time in history, a national fair housing law, 
it’s becoming increasingly important that 
better neighborhoods and better housing be 
provided to all people without regard to race 
or economic status. The NAACP has con- 
tributed in the past in attacking problems 
where they have existed. .. in slum neigh- 
borhoods. 

Better housing in the inner city is just 
part of the job. We must make our neighbor- 
hoods attractive places to live in, a visible 
part of community life, an area of clean, 
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healthy, and sanitary conditions; one which 
creates pride in its occupants and motivates 
people to seek a better life. 

The purpose of this presentation to you 
today—to let you Know that our local NAACP 
Chapter has been in the forefront for a 
better community and continues to work to 
reflect the feeling, aspiration and needs as 
they become evident. 

We recognize that the model cities’ pro- 
gram, which is administered by the Federal 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, is aimed at developing a “total attack 
on the social, economic and physical prob- 
lems in slum and blighted areas and to 
make them into ‘model neighborhoods.“ 

It is intended to inspire cities to try new 
approaches to solving the problems of their 
neighborhoods. 

This program idea is based on the fact that 
the need for housing, education, social 
sciences and jobs are all related problems and 
must be dealt with in a related way. 

Therefore, Mr. Congressman, in order to 
take advantage of federal programs such as 
model cities and the community renewal 
program, the city of Schenectady needs to 
become better organized in the area of re- 
sponsibility to the citizenry and to bring 
forth an adequate staff of competent people 
as required by the federal guidelines. 

The city has, for many months, re- 
fused to pass a law legally establishing a 
department of City Development and Plan- 
ning. The idea behind this department is to 
join together functions of planning, renewal, 
code enforcement and property management, 
which are closely related to the various fed- 
eral renewal and redevelopment programs. 
This procedure is a good one and has been 
followed by numerous progressive cities all 
over the country. Former city manager, 
Peter Roan, had a sound advice when he 
started this department more than a year 
ago; we should pass a law establishing this 
department legally, at once, if we are to move 
ahead. 

The need for staffing of the planning bu- 
reau of this department is equally great. It 
is nothing short of criminal that a city the 
size of Schenectady should limp along with- 
out a planning staff equal to the job of 
planning the future development of the city. 
This planning job is one that the city must 
do for itself; we cannot forever rely on con- 
sultants or the county as in the past. It just 
doesn’t make sense to think that the federal 
government would be willing to give us a 
model city grant unless we show the capacity 
to use the money properly, with an adequate 
staff and with the right kind of organization 
of the city government. 

The city is operating without a real sense 
of direction as far as establishing the forces 
to do the job which is necessary. More than 
two hundred cities in the United States 
have taken the real giant steps to eliminate 
slums and blighted areas, while we move at 
a snail pace. 

Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF FREEMAN ROBINSON, SCHENEC- 
TADY ACTION COMMITTEE 


THE APPLICATION OF MONEY 


1. The government has spent half a billion 
a week in Vietnam while millions of Ameri- 
cans need mental, physical, educational and 
vocational assistance. They are ignored by 
the government and they are suffering. We 
should be spending that half billion right 
here, 

The government appropriates so many mil- 
lions of dollars for projects but when the 
poor get a job with the projects they get the 
lowest salaries while the professionals get the 
best jobs and good salaries. 

2. The community worker who serves the 
poor has his hands tied by the guidelines set 
up by the government. 

1. They cannot speak for any group. 
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2. They cannot be on any board even if 
the job requires it. 

3. They cannot take any action for voter 
registration. 

4. They don’t get paid for the work they 
have to do. 

8. To hold certain positions In OEO cer- 
tain degrees are mandatory whether the posi- 
tion holders are otherwise qualified or not, 
while there are other people who are quali- 
fied for the job who will not be accepted 
because they do not hold the degrees. 

4, The OEO should appropriate money for 
local grassroots groups or organizations that 
are working for the good of the community— 
with no strings attached. 

The funding program is so inconsistent 
that no one can take it seriously or put faith 
in it. 

Too much politics have come into the OEO 
program, until the poor have no control, 

5. There is no money for low income hous- 
ing in the urban renewal project. There is 
no money for legal aid, 

6. The people have no way of expressing 
dissatisfaction with such projects as urban 
renewal, welfare, low income housing. The 
poor should have representatives on all of 
the boards. 

7. Project to come—Senator McCarthy 
supports the guaranteed national income. 
Where do you stand on this question, Mr. 
Button? 

STATEMENT BY DONALD SCHEIN, EXECUTIVE 

VICE PRESENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 

WMBHT CHANNEL 17 


My name is Donald Schein. I am executive 
vice-president and general manager of 
WMBT, the Capital District's non-commer- 
cial, public television station. 

Although I speak primarily for channel 17 
I am expressing the concern of 160 non-com- 
mercial stations across the country, for we 
are all dedicated to the proposition that the 
health, education and welfare of our nation 
depend upon the ever-increasing enlighten- 
ment of our people. We public television sta- 
tions, when we are properly funded, have the 
capability of informing and educating all of 
our people, In addition we can provide the 
civilizing voice both in this unsettling pe- 
riod of national tragedy and in its aftermath 
of regrowth, but we need the technical ca- 
pability and staff to do this. 

I come to you today not to help you deter- 
mine a more effective application of a federal 
program to aid public television but to plead 
that the federal program get started. Educa- 
tional or public television simply cannot 
move ahead without it. 

Viewers of channel 17 know the value of 
public broadcasting. They know that we have 
made them increasingly aware of the prob- 
lems we face nationally and locally: the 
problems of race, poverty, pollution of our air 
and water, urban decay, politics, consumer 
economics, population, health, and the 
withering away of our national resources. 
They know we have lifted their sights and 
enriched their lives with fine music, ballet, 
drama and opera. They have increased their 
skills and understanding through a wide 
variety of televised courses not only at high 
school and college levels but also in the im- 
portant area of continuing education. 

In their desire to help channel 17 grow 
these viewers have become members at $10 
or more, supporting the station this year at 
& level of slightly over $50,000. Yet this sum 
amounts to less than ten percent of our an- 
nual budget of over $500,000. And this 
$500,000 is less than half of what is needed 
to properly serve New York State’s Capital 
District and to provide important programs 
about activities in the Capital for the rest 
of the State by means of the New York 
Network. 

For six years WMHT has operated in the 
basement of Riverside School, crowded into 
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about three classrooms of space—space that 
is totally inadequate to the purpose and 
scope of a station like this. Through the 
efforts of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare we expect soon to be given 
a surplus property warehouse building in 
the Roterdam Army Depot. This will provide 
us with the space we need and we are grate- 
ful for this. But recently completed esti- 
mates indicate that it will cost us over a half- 
million dollars to convert this building into 
a suitable studio building for WMHT. 

Public television needs to provide its view- 
ers with the same technical quality as the 
commercial stations and networks do. Yet 
we have no equipment for originating color 
programs, Proper color originating equip- 
ment would cost a half million dollars and 
that is only part of the technical problem 
for our transmitter is a second-hand trans- 
mitter that is geting close to fifteen years 
old, Moreover it provides only about an 
eighth of the power we should be putting 
out. A new one would cost about $600,000. 
Actually we need two such transmitters so 
that we can provide the full range of formal 
courses day and night and still present the 
kinds of public service and cultural pro- 
grams that are so valuable. 

What is needed immediately is full author- 
ization of the public broadcasting act of 
1967, We need funds for facilities and new 
construction, We need operating funds to 
bring us up to a production level that makes 
ETV’s technical program quality as good as 
its commercial counterparts. 

Even though no federal monies have been 
appropriated, the $9 million “seed money” 
for the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
is totally inadequate for the job. 

When we compare the more than $2 bil- 
lion that is spent each year for TV advertis- 
ing with this non-existent seed money” we 
must conclude that business values the tele- 
vised message a great deal more than the 
Congress. 

The Carnegie Commission recommended 
at least four times the $9 million authorized 
but not appropriated for Public Broadcast- 
ing’s first year. At this rate we wonder how 
long this country must wait for Congress to 
provide a first rate Public Broadcasting serv- 
ice, 

There is hardly a man, woman or child 
who has not succumbed to the vast power 
of television. If we can harness the power of 
nuclear energy to work for us surely we can 
do the same with television. It takes money 
and dedication, brains and imagination, The 
last three are available but Congress must 
act before we can have the money. Somehow 
Congress can be counted on to find the 
monies to fight our nation’s enemies from 
without. In some respects we have even more 
formidable enemies within gnawing away at 
our nation’s fabric. Public Television has 
shown its capability, only Congress can make 
it a reality. 


TRIBUTE TO HON. ELMER J. 
HOLLAND 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1968 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to join with the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Morgan] in this expression of apprecia- 
tion and farewell to ELMER J. HOLLAND, 
a distinguished Member of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation. 

The Congress and the Nation have 
benefited from ELMER HOLLAND’s 12 years 
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of distinguished service in this body. His 
knowledgeable counsel has earned the 
esteem and respect of his colleagues and 
helped to shape much of the important 
work done in the last six Congresses. The 
Congress will miss his valuable service as 
a member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

The late Speaker Sam Rayburn once 
said, ‘Service’ is the most beautiful 
word in the English language.” I think 
the word “service” best characterizes 
ELMER HoLLAND’s career in the House. He 
has served the 20th District of Penn- 
sylvania as an able representative, the 
Congress, as a distinguished legislator 
and esteemed colleague, and the Nation 
as a public servant of high integrity and 
ability. I know that I speak for all the 
Members of the House when I wish 
ELMER HOLLAND many long years of hap- 
piness after his distinguished career. 


HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I was privileged to attend the bill-signing 
ceremony of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1968. 

Present at the ceremony were Mayor 
Harry Akin and City Manager Bog Tints- 
man, both of Austin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lupe Arzola of the Santa 
Rita housing project in Austin were also 
present, and perhaps on a nostalgic note, 
I would mention that the Santa Rita 
public housing project was started in 
1938, under the auspices of the then 10th 
District Congressman, Lyndon Johnson. 
It was one of the first such projects in 
the country, and it was indeed warming 
to see the Arzolas witness the ceremony. 

Also present were Mrs. Louise Adcock, 

a Representative of the Austin Housing 
Authority, and Mr. Sam K. Seymour, Jr., 
of Columbus, Tex., a member of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board of Little 
Rock. 
Mr. Speaker, the housing bill which 
was signed into law was very broad and 
encompassed many programs. But one 
which has been of particular interest to 
me concerns homeownership. I have said 
many times before that the bedrock of 
much of our American heritage is the 
civic spirit and pride which results from 
owning one’s own home. 

In my district, there is a particular 
need today for homeownership programs 
in rural areas. The housing bill contains 
a special program to promote moderniza- 
tion and new construction in rural areas, 
but perhaps of even greater hope is the 
provision calling for experimentation of 
new technologies in home construction. 
I have noticed that the President has 
called upon the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to find ways to 
obtain a sound, durable home for rural 
areas for less than $5,000. 

If this goal were achieved, I believe it 
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would be the greatest ray of hope seen 
in our small communities since the days 
the railroads first laid tracks. I believe it 
will revitalize hope in these areas, and I 
would certainly like to see the program 
started quickly. 

Mr. Speaker, as is revealed by my re- 
marks, I support the housing bill. I re- 
gret that I was unable to be on the floor 
to vote for it, but when the bill was ini- 
tially considered, I was out due to illness 
and indicated my support by a live pair. 
On the conference report, I was at an ap- 
pointment downtown with a Cabinet 
member and returned just after the vote 
was concluded. 

I support the bill and wish to record 
my favor for it in this way. 


THE U.S. CONSTITUTION: THE 
TORCH OF LIFE 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, herewith, 
from a high school senior in Monett, 
Mo., named Gary Klingsporn, the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Urban Klingsporn of 
Monett, Mo., an oration entitled “The 
U.S. Constitution: The Torch of Life.” 
It is proper that we should all re-read 
this, an rededicate ourselves, as Gary 
does on each delivery. Note its bipar- 
tisanship, and know also, Members of 
the Congress, that this was the winning 
oration in the Missouri State American 
Legion oratorical contest, and entitled 
Gary to compete in the regional contest 
in Iowa on April 1. He has subsequently 
visited the Nation’s Capital City as a re- 
sult of an essay with the REA coopera- 
tives district contest level. In addition, 
he has been awarded other high honors 
for prior publications, including one in 
this Record to say nothing of his essay 
entitled “Where Have We Failed?” 
about our Nation’s riots of last summer. 
He won the State contest in Jefferson 
City, and friends and people for whom 
he worked, Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Dawson 
of Monett, accompanied him on the trip. 
He has been presented a $400 college 
scholarship as a result of his wins. He 
also won an additional State contest of 
the Knights of Pythias for the second 
year in a row. He is a busy young man, 
and as a junior in the Monett high 
school system made straight A’s. He 
serves on the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Missouri’s Youth Advisory Coun- 
cil. The local American Legion even held 
a Gary Klingsporn night” in honor of 
his many accomplishments. With all of 
this, he is not “stuffed,” he is thoughtful, 
interested, sincere, loyal, and will make 
a great leader of tomorrow, as anyone 
can see from the touch he brings in “The 
Torch of Life.” 

The address referred to follows: 

THE U.S. CONSTITUTION: THE TORCH OF LIFE 

“Let the word go forth from this time and 
place, to friend and foe alike, that the torch 
has been passed to a new generation of 
Americans—born in this century, tempered 
by war, disciplined by a hard and bitter 
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peace, proud of our ancient heritage .. . 
Thus, the late President John F. Kennedy, 
spoke in his 1961 Inaugural Address, of a new 
generation of Americans with a bright future 
of hope and peace before them. The words 
and the man who spoke them symbolized the 
beginning of a fresh, new struggle for the 
success and survival of liberty. A struggle 
which would not be finished in the first one 
hundred or one thousand days, nor even per- 
haps within our lifetime. Nevertheless, the 
torch was passed, and the plea was set forth, 
that all Americans should begin that rededi- 
cated struggle toward upholding the princi- 
ples of freedom and democracy. 

Today, more than 7 years later, we can 
truly begin to realize the grave challenge and 
magnitude of those words. For today, we, as 
Americans, face perhaps the darkest hour 
this nation has ever faced. The turmoil and 
the dangers of our times are all about us, 
threatening to devour our sacred freedoms 
and our sacred way of life. 

In this hour of turmoil and challenge, it Is 
wise for us to ponder upon what torch and 
what heritage has been passed on to us. We 
should remember that brave Americans down 
through the history of our nation have faced 
these same challenges, as well as much 
greater ones. We should contemplate the 
great challenge which faced those men on 
Lexington Green, 192 years ago, as the first 
blood of freedom was shed. We can hardly 
imagine the thoughts of those ragged, emaci- 
ated mortals at Valley Forge during the 
winter of 1777, as death and despair lurked 
in the darkness and bitter winds. In a larger 
sense, we cannot comprehend the tremen- 
dous pain, anxiety, and doubt in the hearts 
of thousands of Americans who have faced 
the same questions which you and I face 
today. The torch that led them through the 
long nights of peril, was their fervent be- 
lief in the principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy, and a sincere willingness to die for 
that freedom. 

192 years ago, as the first colonist fired 
the shot heard round the world, he also 
kindled into life the bright flame of freedom 
and democracy, which has grown into a 
huge torch of life with its rays extending 
over the entire world! 

The basis for that torch of life is the 
faith, hope, and belief of the people in free- 
dom, That faith, hope and desire is expressed 
in one of the most amazing documents ever 
written, “The U.S. Constitution.” Written in 
a time of unrest, alarm, skepticism, and 
criticism, 180 years ago by a group of men 
trying diligently to organize a government 
in a new land, it has endured the pains of 
growth, war, destruction, and opposition, 
which have plagued it. As all other aspects 
of our country have changed and expanded 
beyond our comprehension, this stalwart 
document has remained basically as it was, 
with but 25 amendments. 

The U.S. Constitution enshrines many 
basic principles for the American people. The 
idea of popular sovereignty, “that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” is of primary im- 
portance. That people should choose their 
own representatives; personal rights must 
be secured; government should be limited; 
and powers may be divided between state 
and federal governments, are also important 
principles. 

The right to govern comes from the people, 
and the Constitution is an evidence that 
they delegated powers to a government. The 
Constitution is the supreme law of the land, 
and as such, its powers and limitations must 
bind the government in the people's in- 
terests. 

These facts clearly reveal unto us the true 
brilliance of our Constitution, It is more than 
a document; it is a way of life, for all to 
uphold unto death, who seek the way of free- 
dom and democracy. In doing so, thousands 
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have died, but not in vain; they have upheld 
the torch of life. 

Today, in a world of many different peo- 
ple and ideologies, we find much darkness 
threatening to snuff out this torch of life, 
The giant arms of Communism are slowly 
closing in around this, our last stronghold 
of democracy. Evil forces and disturbances 
threaten to corrupt our nation from within; 
and the greatest principles of our American 
heritage appear facing inevitable decay. 

The famous American philosopher, Will 
Durant, once said, “No great nation has ever 
been overcome until it has destroyed itself!” 
Throughout the history of mankind, there is 
no sadder story than the fall of great nations 
and civilizations. In these civilizations, we 
learn that the recurrent reasons for their 
downfall were ones of moral and spiritual 
decay. The people abandoned their faith and 
they no longer had the will to struggle and 
to die for those principles which had made 
them great. As huge stone towers whose foun- 
dations had slowly crumbled and withered 
away, piece by piece, the nations awkwardly 
toppled to the ground. They were overcome 
and conquered, only after they had first 
destroyed themselves! 

Today, a rising crime rate of 88% at nearly 
9 times our population growth, since 1960, 
bears testimony to the internal moral and 
spiritual deterioration which threatens 
America. The raging flames of civil disorder, 
lawlessness and immorality threaten to con- 
sume the torch of life, and with it, the great- 
est principles of our American heritage. We 
struggle upon a vast sea of doubt and un- 
certainty, fearful of the conflict tomorrow 
may bring. 

What, then, is to save America from de- 
stroying itself and falling victim to the same 
fate as that of great nations and civilizations 
of the past? The answer to this question lies 
within the heart and mind of each of us as 
Americans. 

The most important element in the great- 
ness of this nation is its people. They have 
made it what it is; we must determine what 
it will be. We must in this hour of darkness 
and in the future, remember that the torch 
of life has been passed on into our hands. 
The burden of defending it and the principles 
in which we believe, has now fallen upon our 
shoulders. “We the people”, under this demo- 
cratic government, must continue to strive 
for the highest goals of mankind; freedom, 
justice, and truth. We must accept the duties 
and responsibilities of Americanism, and we 
must daily strengthen our faith in those 
principles of liberty and equality for which 
we stand. We must strive to maintain eternal 
vigilance against those forces which seek to 
overcome us. In doing so, we will often be 
confronted with the greatest challenges of 
mankind, for freedom is not easily won, nor is 
it easily maintained. The road is bitter, dark, 
and weary, but the goal of freedom is the 
most priceless and cherished possession of 
mankind. 

From Lexington and Valley Forge, down 
the long path of this great nation, Americans 
have had to make the decision as to whether 
they would be so daring as to set their beliefs 
down and fight for that freedom. So today, 
is each of us confronted with a similar deci- 
sion and challenge. That supreme decision 
lies within the hands of each of us, and the 
fate of a nation and of a people rest upon it. 

I ask you to consider it sincerely. The torch 
of life has been passed into our hands, a new 
generation of Americans, proud of our an- 
cient heritage. Can we live up to those words 
of honor? Will we allow this torch of life to 
be cast out, and let our lives be darkened 
forever? or will we raise it high into the dark- 
ness, valiantly defend it unto death, and 
keep its light of freedom and democracy 
burning forever? 

A serious decision and challenge indeed; 
but it must be met; What will your decision 
be? 
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VETERANS’ ASSISTANCE CENTER IS 
SUCCESS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, in his 
January 30 message to Congress on vet- 
erans’ affairs, President Johnson an- 
nounced that 20 veterans’ assistance cen- 
ters would be established in key cities 
throughout the United States. The Phila- 
delphia center is designed to better serve 
the needs of recently separated veterans 
ir. the 40-county eastern Pennsylvania 
area and was opened to the public on 
February 19. 

The veterans’ assistance center is a 
multiagency, one-stop center to help vet- 
erans make a smooth adjustment to ci- 
vilian life. Assistance counselors from 
the Veterans’ Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service, and the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission staff the veterans’ 
assistance center and in Philadelphia is 
located in the same building as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Center. 

Emphasis at the veterans’ assistance 
center is directed toward expediting serv- 
ice on Veterans’ Administration bene- 
fits, job counseling, and assistance. At- 
tempts are made to seek out educa- 
tionally disadvantaged veterans and to 
convince them to continue their school- 


On March 8 it was my pleasure to par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies dedicating the 
new Philadelphia center at which time 
after a ribbon-cutting ceremony I deliv- 
ered some remarks at the luncheon 
which followed. 

Because of my interest and enthusiasm 
over this program, I recently wrote to 
S. W. Melidosian, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Veterans’ Administration Center 
for a report on what has happened since 
the center opened. It is my pleasure in- 
deed to place in the Recorp Mr. Meli- 
dosian's report, which indicates just how 
successful the program has been. I am 
satisfied that without the assistance of 
Mr. Melidosian and his very fine staff 
that the program would not be nearly so 
successful. Mr. Melidosian’s letter fol- 
lows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION CENTER, 

Philadelphia, Pa., August 1, 1968. 
Hon. JOSHUA EILBERG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. EILBERG: As I promised in my 
letter of July 24 I am supplying you with a 
current summary of information on our 
U.S. Veterans Assistance Program. 

Your keynote address at the dedication 
ceremony on March 8th marked the formal 

of the USVAC program in Phila- 
delphia. The Center actually opened for 
service to Vietnam Era veterans on February 
19, Since that time we have provided coun- 
seling and assistance to over 2300 recently 
separated veterans. 

Primary emphasis in the USVAC program 
is locating the veteran who has not com- 
pleted requirements for a high school di- 
ploma and encouraging him to return to 
school. We are attempting to convince the 
veteran that additional formal education 
and job training is necessary to compete 
successfully in today’s world. 
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Veterans who have completed high school 
are welcomed at USVAC and given complete 
benefits information and counseling on edu- 
cation, training and employment. However, 
we do not seek out the high school gradu- 
ate as we do the man who has dropped out 
of school. 

The Veterans Assistance Center receives a 
record of all educationally disadvantaged, 
recently separated veterans in the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area. Assistance coun- 
selors attempt to contact each veteran by 
phone and urge him to visit the USVAC for 
a complete counseling interview. If the yet- 
eran cannot be reached, a letter is sent to 
him suggesting a time and date for him to 
visit USVAC. If both of these methods fail 
to get the veteran to the office, a VA coun- 
selor visits the veteran’s home and discusses 
his VA benefits with him. If the veteran is 
interested in job placement he is encour- 
aged to visit USVAC to discuss job possi- 
bilities with either the representative of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission or the Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service inter- 
viewer. 

More than 500 educationally disadvantaged 
veterans have been counseled and advised of 
their educational entitlement and urged to 
enroll in a high school course to complete the 
requirements for a diploma. 

Most veterans interested in going to school 
are planning to begin their courses in the fall 
semester. USVAC will maintain a diary con- 
trol and follow up with each veteran to see 
if he actually enters school. 

Three hundred veterans have filed appli- 
cations for schooling or vocational training. 
Over 250 veterans have applied for VA spon- 
sored professional guidance counseling to 
help them determine a vocational or educa- 
tional goal. 

Almost 1100 veterans have filed applica- 
tions for other VA benefits such as: Compen- 
sation for service-connected disabilities; out- 
patient medical and dental care; and Eligi- 
bility Certificates for VA guaranteed housing. 

Four hundred and sixty-five veterans who 
held jobs prior to entering military service 
were counseled by a representative of the 
U.S. Department of Labor’s Re-employment 
Rights Division. These men were given advice 
on their entitlement to pay rate, seniority, 
vacation time, and various fringe benefits 
when returning to their former employers. 

A total of 206 veterans have been placed 
in jobs. The salaries in these positions range 
from $1.65 per hour to $3.20 per hour. The 
average starting salary for these jobs was 
$2.36 per hour. 

The Philadelphia Post Office has hired 34 
USVAC referred veterans. Eight of these men 
are mail handlers ($2.72 per hour). The re- 
maining 26 are either clerks or carriers 
($2.92 per hour). 

Fourteen other federal agencies accounted 
for the hiring of an additional 54 veterans, 
several in positions at the GS-4 and 5 levels 
or equivalent blue-collar jobs. 

The USVAC representative of the Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service has ini- 
tiated action leading to the placement of 
118 veterans in private industry and in state 
and local government positions. 

Twelve veterans were hired as corrections 
Officers at the Pennsylvania State Corrections 
Institute. 

Five veterans were hired (4 as security 
guards; one as a gardener) by St. Joseph’s 
College. Their jobs entitle them to free tul- 
tion while employed by the college. 

Other veterans have been placed in such 
jobs as: truck driver, machine operator, in- 
ventory controller, drill press operator, ac- 
counting clerk, bus driver, clerk-typist, elec- 
tronics assembler, material handler, stock 
control trainee, liquor stork clerk, pipesetter 
trainee, baker trainee, private investigator. 

The attached case histories may give you 
a better idea of the service we are providing 
to the veteran as an individual. 
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We feel the USVAC program is fulfilling its 
early promise. The educational opportunities, 
the job assistance and benefits counseling are 
providing further evidence to the veteran 
that the Federal Government is interested in 
his future. 

I hope this information will give you a 
clear enough picture of what the U.S. Vet- 
erans Assistance Center has accomplished 
over the past five and one-half months, I ap- 
preciate your interest in USVAC’s progress. 

Sincerely, 
S. W. MELIDOSIAN, 
Manager. 
U.S, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION CENTER 
Case HISTORIES 


CASE NO. 1 


This 21 year old veteran visited USVAC 
and had all VA benefits explained. He had 
dropped out of high school at the end of 
ninth grade but his Army position, Stock 
Control Specialist (Sgt. E-5), showed very 
good ability. The veteran was assisted in fil- 
ing applications for a possible compensable 
disability to his left hand and for dental 
treatment at a VA Outpatient Clinic. 

The veteran was escorted to the federal 
Civil Service Commission representative at 
USVAC, The Civil Service Commission place- 
ment specialist explained Federal employ- 
ment possibilities and determined that the 
veteran would be a good candidate to take 
the Junior Federal Assistant examination. 
The application for the examination to be 
given in nine days was completed before the 
veteran left the office. 

The veteran passed the examination and 
was hired by the Defense Personnel Support 
Center as a Computer Operator, GS-4. Three 
days before he began his new job the veterans 
returned to USVAC to file an application for 
a high school correspondence course offered 
by La Salle Institute of Chicago, Illinios. 


CASE NO. 2 


This 25 year old veteran first appeared at 
the U.S. Veterans Assistance Center seeking 
education benefits and employment. 

Prior to service the veterans had completed 
two years of college at Florida A & M. 

Since his return from service the veteran 
was utterly confused about re-entering col- 
lege at Florida A & M. There had been 
changes in his family structure and he did 
not wish to burden his parents for financial 
assistance while attending school. 

He was made aware of the Veterans in 
Public Service Program (VIPS) administered 
by the College Bound Office. The veteran 
was interviewed by College Bound officials 
but decided to seek other employment. 

Three weeks later he returned to USVAC. 
He was escorted to the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Representative for aid in get- 
ting employment immediately. The Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service interviewer 
referred the veteran to the Commercial Plas- 
tics Co., 2001 W. Clearfield St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., as a shipper; starting salary was $2.00 per 
hour. When the veteran reported for his in- 
terview he so impressed company officials, 
that the job of shipper was forgotten and he 
was hired instead as an Inventory Control- 
man at a starting salary of $2.60 per hour. 

The Plastic Co. official called the Veterans 
Assistance Center the next morning to thank 
USVAC counselors for referring such an out- 
standing worker. 

CASE NO. 3 


This 21 year old veteran visited USVAC 
because of his interest in employment. He is 
currently attending Lincoln College Pre- 
paratory to complete his remaining two years 
of high school work. All VA benefits were 
completely explained and the veteran was re- 
ferred to the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
representative. After learning of federal em- 
ployment opportunities the veteran elected 
to try for a job as a mail carrier with the 
Philadelphia Post Office. The Commission 
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placement specialist scheduled the veteran 
for the Post Office examination to be given 
the following Saturday morning. The veteran 
passed the Post Office examination and was 
hired as a carrier. He has successfully com- 
pleted his first semester at Lincoln Prep. 


CASE NO, 4 


This 25-year-old Army veteran visited US- 
VAC specifically to inquire about his reem- 
ployment rights. The veteran had been em- 
ployed by a local food company as a commis- 
sary machine operator for four and one-half 
years prior to entering service. When he en- 
tered the Army he was earning 82.10 per hour. 
When the veteran was reinstated on June 4 
his salary was set at $2.27 per hour, The 
veteran claimed that other commissary ma- 
chine operators who worked with him prior 
to his Army duty, and who themselves did 
not go into military service, were now earning 
$2.50 per hour. After hearing the veteran’s 
story the U.S. Department of Labor repre- 
sentative initiated a letter to the employer 
asking for information and records relating 
to the veteran’s reinstatement. The day after 
the letter was mailed to the employer the 
veteran was informed by his shop steward 
that his pay was being increased to 82.37 per 
hour. Two weeks later the veteran again 
contacted the DOL representative and told 
him he had not received the increase in his 
last paycheck and that $2.37 per hour was 
still fifteen cents an hour below his contem- 
poraries. A phone call by the DOL representa- 
tive brought a promise by the employer that 
the veteran’s rate of pay would be increased 
to $2.50 per hour and made retroactive to the 
veteran’s date of reinstatement. The retroac- 
tive increase was received by the veteran in 
his July 20th paycheck. 


CASE NO. 5 


. This 22-year-old high school graduate was 
encouraged to seek additional education or 
training when he visited USVAC. The veteran 
is married and has two children so he felt 
that his first and primary objective was ob- 
taining employment. He is a five-year Navy 
veteran, having served in Vietnam. He was a 
boilermaker in service. 

The veteran was introduced to the Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Representative 
who found a job opening at Yarway Manufac- 
turing Company (Steam Power and Equip- 
ment) in Bluebell, Pa., as a laboratory tech- 
nician boiler trainee. The veteran’s experience 
was what Yarway was looking for and he 
was hired at $115 per week and began work 
on March 28, eight days after separation from 
service. The potential salary the veteran can 
anticipate after two years on the job is $150 
a week. 

CASE NO. 6 


This 22-year-old veteran did not respond to 
either phone calls or a letter urging him to 
visit the USVAC. A VA assistance counselor 
visited the veteran at his home and found 
him recuperating from a severe beating he 
had suffered at the hands of a gang since re- 
turning from his Marine Corps service. The 
assistance counselor helped the veteran pre- 
pare and file a claim for injuries he had 
incurred while in service, A claim form was 
also submitted for outpatient dental treat- 
ment. The veteran was not in condition to 
hold a job at this time but was encouraged 
to come to the USVAC and talk with the em- 
ployment specialists when he was ready to 
go to work. When the veteran did not visit 
USVAC after a reasonable time he was called 
by an assistance counselor on three different 
occasions before visiting the office. The Civil 
Service Commission representative explained 
job opportunities with the Federal govern- 
ment and helped the veteran prepare a job 
application for a Civil Service rating as gen- 
eral worker. The veteran was encouraged, by 
everyone who spoke with him, to return to 
school after he found employment. While 
the veteran’s application for general worker 
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was pending the Civil Service Commission 
specialist referred the man to Bers & Co., 
Inc., manufacturers of lead and lead alloys. 
This job listing was obtained through the 
CSC representative’s working relationship 
with the Philadelphia Urban League. The 
veteran was hired on July 19 as a laborer 
with Bers & Co. at $2.61 per hour, A USVAC 
counselor will follow up with the veteran to 
help him enter high school training this 
September. 


NATIONAL NEED FOR EXPANDED 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express my stanch support of the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1968 as 
passed by the House of Representatives 
in July. This bill contains many features 
that hold great importance for the future 
of vocational education in the United 
States. The Congress of the United States 
has shown a continuing interest in voca- 
tional education over the years. The 
Smith-Hughes Act, which was passed in 
1917, the George-Barden and subsequent 
vocational education laws which con- 
tained important amendments passed 
during the 1940’s, and the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 are evidence of 
this great and abiding interest. Through 
legislation, we have sought to adapt 
vocational education to the changes in 
manpower demands of our rapidly ex- 
panding society. The first law, the 
Smith-Hughes Act, was passed to fill the 
educational and manpower needs of our 
Nation at a time when we stood on the 
threshold of change from an agricultural 
to an industrial nation. It reflected the 
obvious lack of scientifically trained 
farmers and of expertly trained indus- 
trial technicians in the Nation at that 
time. 

Later vocational education laws re- 
flected the increasing need for office and 
clerical help, for nurses, for nutrition 
and home economics experts, and for 
scientific technicians. 

Our record is one to be proud of as far 
as legislation which has truly benefited 
the Nation and helped it rise to the 
heights of industrial, technological, and 
scientific progress that we have reached 
today. 

In the eighth district of Minnesota, the 
Federal Government invested nearly 
$350,000 last year for vocational educa- 
tion. With those funds we supported 
courses in office occupations, trades, and 
industrial occupations, home economics, 
and agriculture. The State of Minnesota 
also benefited greatly from the voca- 
tional education program; programs to 
train young persons and adults in health 
occupations and for certain technical 
careers were in operation on a base of 
Federal support amounting to $5,344,159. 
In the Nation, more than $255 million 
was expended on vocational education in 
the Nation’s high schools, area vocational 
schools, junior colleges, community col- 
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leges, and in a host of programs at vari- 
ous universities. These programs of re- 
search and vocational education training 
covered the range of secondary through 
postsecondary level course work. 

Yet, our society and our Nation are 
not stagnant—we have not reached a 
plateau where progress is no longer pos- 
sible. Technologically, industrially, and 
scientifically we continue to take great 
steps forward. And each time we take 
such a step, we develop new careers and 
new manpower shortages that must be 
filled. 

The Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 contain proposals for pro- 
grams which will attempt to meet the 
present vocational education and train- 
ing needs of cities, rural areas, and 
suburbs across the Nation, First of all, 
the new bill establishes the means by 
which State boards of vocational educa- 
tion may be strengthened in order to 
meet the increasingly complex adminis- 
trative demands of vocational education 
programs. The bill authorizes a perma- 
nent National Advisory Council ap- 
pointed by the President, which will ad- 
vise the Office of Education on policies 
and procedures concerning State plans 
for vocational education. The House bill 
also authorizes a separate vocational 
education State advisory committee to 
assist the State board in designing the 
State plan for vocational education. 
Each State and territory will, therefore, 
have a committee of educators, business- 
men, and other lay persons who will as- 
sist the State boards in designing the 
best possible vocational education pro- 
grams for the needs of towns, States, and 
the country as a whole. As a former 
teacher, myself, I realize the value of 
getting all persons in a community and 
in a State together to advise each other 
of their particular educational and 
training needs and then to design 
courses and overall program objectives 
which will fill those needs, As a teacher, 
I know that each school district, and 
indeed, each school within the district is 
only as strong and as effective as each 
individual teacher, parent, principal, 
businessman, school board member, col- 
lege professor, superintendent, crafts- 
man, and State board members and 
labor union members. In other words, 
each school is only as strong as the in- 
dividuals in a community working to- 
gether to make it strong. 

I think that the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, with the establish- 
ment of a National Advisory Council plus 
a network of State advisory committees 
which combine all the cultural, educa- 
tional, and professional resources of the 
various communities within a State hold 
forth the greatest promise for change 
and progress in vocational education. 

For these reasons, I urge that my col- 
leagues on the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor stand firmly behind 
the bill (H.R. 18366) passed by the House 
of Representatives. I urge that my col- 
leagues bring this bill to conference in 
September. I assure my colleagues that 
I will strongly support swift passage and 
implementation of the conference bill. I 
think that all my colleagues should join 
with me in insisting that a bill, contain- 
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ing provision of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968, with far- 
reaching administrative improvements 
and the establishment of highly repre- 
sentative advisory committees, be en- 
acted this session of the 90th Congress. 


CLEAN LAKES 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend and colleague, Congressman 
BILL STEIGER, from the Sixth District of 
Wisconsin, has done an outstanding job 
of compiling a series of articles on the 
parallel and spiraling problems of water 
pollution and lake eutrophication and 
the urgent need for an immediate 
counterattack to insure clean lakes. 

I would like to share the following re- 
ports with my colleagues, and I feel sure 
they will be of interest: 


CLEAN Lakes—I 
(By Representative WILLIAM A, STEIGER) 


(Evrror’s Nore.—Through excessive abuse 
of our lakes and streams, Americans may 
lose the freedom of choice which so long 
has been theirs—to use the waterways as 
recreational, domestic, agricultural and in- 
dustrial tools. Representative WILLraNH A. 
STEIGER, Republican of Wisconsin, is the 
author of legislation, the Clean Lakes Act, 
to preserve this freedom. The Sixth District 
Congressman has written an eight-part series 
of articles detailing the parallel and spiral- 
ing problems of water pollution and lake 
eutrophication, and the urgent need for an 
immediate counterattack to insure clean 
lakes.) 

For generations, Americans have used the 
natural resources of this nation as if they 
were inexhaustible. 

This applies no less to water than to our 
forests, land and air. 

Unfortunately, these valuable gifts of 
mature are being abused, polluted and de- 
stroyed. They are being exhausted. 

There are more than 100,000 lakes in 
America. Wisconsin is blessed with an abun- 
dance of these lakes. 

Right in the heart of our own district we 
have Lake Winnebago, the largest lake in 
Wisconsin. Nearby Green Lake is the deepest 
lake in the state. The chain of Lakes Poygan, 
Winneconne and Butte des Morts are among 
the 34 largest of the many hundreds of lakes 
in Wisconsin, 

And, of course, there is Lake Michigan, 
one of the five Great Lakes. 

A lake is a special entity—it has been de- 
scribed as “a little world within itself—a 
microcosm within which all the elemental 
forces are at work and the play of life goes 
on in full but on so small a scale as to 
bring it easily within mental grasp.” 

As à body, a lake is born, achieves maturity 
and dies. Scientists describe these processes, 
less poetically but more technically, as pass- 

through oligotrophic, eutrophic, and 
dystrophic stages. 

In the oligotrophic stage, a lake is nutrient 
poor, is generally deep, clear blue-green in 
color, and is oxygen rich, 

A eutrophic type is nutrient rich, is more 
shallow, and green to brown in color and is 
oxygen poor because of its abundant plant 
life. 
A dystrophic lake is one passing into ex- 
tinction; it is typically characterized as a 
bog. 
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This is a description of an entirely natural 
process which will occur over eons of time. 

But in recent times, lakes have aged pre- 
maturely; eutrophication has been speeded 
by a new element in the “little world” of the 
lake. The new element is man. 

The natural process of lake aging has been 
altered and as a result eutrophication has 
become a phenomena with daily impact upon 
the lives of Americans, 

What eutrophication means to the layman 
is that some use of the water is lost to him. It 
is ugly, smelly and biologically impure. 

It is no longer useful for boating, fishing, 
swimming, or even pleasant picnics by the 
wayside. 

To some people it means an economic loss 
as well; tourists don’t visit a eutrophic lake, 
commercial fishing fails and navigation is 
impeded. 

This is a definition after the fact: the lake 
has been altered by pollution, perhaps per- 
manently. 


CLEAN Lakes—II 
(By Representative WILLIAM A. STEIGER) 


We have come to realize that water is 
available in limited supply, and some pri- 
ority of use may be needed—every use of wa- 
ter limits to some degree the additional uses 
it can meet. 

With increased technology, it is possible 
that water can be reused indefinitely, That 
is not now possible. 

Tt is interesting that clean water, including 
clean lakes, has become a national goal as 
defined by legislation, Yet there is no legis- 
lative definition of pollution, 

Perhaps this is an indication of past ap- 
proaches that have been made to the prob- 
lem. When a lake is obviously ugly, it is ap- 
parent that something must be done. 

But, too often, the slow progress toward 
uselessness goes unnoticed. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration has drafted a definition for 
adoption in state water pollution control 
acts. It is this: 

“Pollution means such contamination, or 
other alteration of the physical, chemical or 
biological properties of any water of the state, 
including changes in temperature, taste, 
color, humidity, or odor of the water, or such 
discharge of any liquid, gaseous, solid, radio- 
active or other substance into any water of 
the state as will or is likely to create a 
nuisance or render such waters harmful, 
detrimental, or injurious to public health, 
safety, or welfare, or to domestic, commer- 
cial, industrial, agricultural, recreational, or 
other legitimate beneficial uses, or to live- 
stock, wild animals, birds, fish or other aqua- 
tic life.” 

Essentially, all climatic, physical, chemi- 
cal, and biological factors have an influence 
on the eutrophication process, particularly 
as they relate to the distribution, avail- 
ability, and utilization of the nutrients re- 
quired by the algae in their metabolism. 

We are discussing the intrusion of man 
and his society into the cycle of the lake and 
the effect this has. We know that it speeds 
the process of eutrophication; but to use that 
term describes a very complex event. 

A eutrophic lake already has been de- 
scribed briefly as a maturing lake, rich in 
plant life and poor in oxygen. 

Within a 25-mile radius of Oshkosh lies 
20 per cent of all the water in Wisconsin. 
Sixteen per cent of the total acreage of the 
6th district is water. 

The fact that so many of Wisconsin's lakes 
are shallow has helped to exaggerate the 
problem of eutrophication that we are con- 
cerned about. 

For example, Lake Winnebago is only 21 
feet deep at its deepest point. Other lakes 
are as shallow as six feet. 

The impact of nutrient enrichment is 
therefore greater, and the usual symptoms of 
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eutrophication, such as rooted plants and 
algae, are much more evident. 

Eutrophication is accelerated when nutri- 
ents from farms, towns, and other activities 
of man, drain into relatively shallow lakes. 
These lakes can be rejuvenated or restored 
at considerable cost. 

With more emphasis on research, these 
costs might be greatly reduced, or new tech- 
nology may be developed to offset aging. 


— 


CLEAN LAK IS—III 
(By Representative WILLIAM A. STEIGER) 


Considerable attention has been directed 
at the major sources of nutrients in lakes, 
and domestic pollution is certainly among 
them. 

Sewage treatment has become a minimum 
expectation, but the variety of methods and 
fluctuation in results shows that sewage 
treatment can mean entirely different things. 

There are standards set forth in public 
health terms, but they do not meet the 
threat posed to lake waters in terms of 
eutrophication—the process whereby a lake 
becomes rich in plant life and poor in oxygen. 

Domestic waste is an important, if not 
the major source, of nitrogen and phos- 
phorus; yet, few standards have been adopted 
to regulate these nutrients. 

Phosphorus in particular is heavy in 
domestic waste. 

The leafy green garbage contributes part 
of the total as phosphorus is concentrated 
in green plants. The huge consumption of 
milk and milk products by the American 
public and its heavy content of phosphorus 
makes that another important contributor. 

But probably the biggest offender is the 
detergent. Estimates vary, but as much as 
four billion pounds of synthetic detergent 
are used in the Nation’s households. Most 
of this chemical detergent has a phosphorus 
base which means that detergents contribute 
from 30 percent to 50 percent of the total 
phosphorus content of domestic sewage. 

Although the detergent industry was able 
to adjust to the foam problem by an alter- 
native chemical arrangement, at present this 
does not appear to be possible to avoid phos- 
phorus use. 

The solution of course, would be to em- 
phasize phosphorus and nitrogen removal 
methods. At present some experimental 
plants are in operation. 

By present methods of secondary treat- 
ment, however, the average removal of phos- 
phrous is probably about 10 per cent. Nitro- 
gen removal is somewhat higher, averaging 
about 50 per cent. 

Considering the very small amounts of 
these nutrients required for algal develop- 
ment, the dimension of the problem of 
domestic treatment becomes clear. 

In addition to the problems of treated 
wastes, there is considerable debate on the 
advisability of storm-sewer separation. The 
issue is that in the event of a heavy storm, 
the sewage drains are flooded and overflow 
into rivers without treatment. 

The debate centers on the cost of separa- 
tion as compared with the benefits to be 
derived. 

Another domestic pollution issue particu- 
larly relevant to small fresh water lakes is 
the gathering around their shores of tourist 
camps, cabins, and very small communities. 

The standards of acceptable septic tanks 
are often not met by these builders. In addi- 
tion, a considerable portion of the soil in this 
country is simply not suitable to this method 
of disposal 


At present, however, there are few eco- 
nomical alternatives to septic tanks. 

Related to domestic pollution is watercraft 
wastes. 

The lakes of the Great Lakes system are 
used extensively by commercial watercraft. 
But the problem also extends to small lakes 
in the form of eight million recreational 
craft in use today. 
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Only 29 states currently regulate water- 
craft in any way, and these laws usually 
apply only to recreational craft. 

Watercraft waste, discharged directly into 
the water system, must be controlled because 
it escapes any measures of treatment. 


CLEAN LAKES—IV 
(By Representative WILLIAM A. STEIGER) 


The total portion of lake pollution at- 
tributable to industrial sources is difficult 
to estimate. 

The industrial contribution varies region- 
ally, but where industry is heavily concen- 
trated, it must be considered a major source 
of a variety of pollution problems. 

Many of the inorganic pollutants originate 
in industrial operations. Organic wastes often 
originate from processing plants—typical are 
paper mills, potato processors, milk com- 
panies, or meat packers. 

Another result of some industrial opera- 
tions is the temperature change of the 
water—thermal pollution, 

Industrial waste management practices 
can be divided into four categories. 

Facilities may modify manufacturing pro- 
cedures to alter or decrease in some way the 
polluting effect of plant discharges. 

The second category is provided by some 
plants to reduce waste discharges with treat- 
ment internally before the effluent is released 
to the municipal plant or into a stream or 
other surface water. 

The third possibility is to run the effluent 
through the city sewage system and the 
municipal treatment plant. 

The final alternative is the release of the 
wastes directly into the waters. 

This last case is, of course, most objection- 
able and results in great damage. However, 
the same inadequacies which apply to treat- 
ment facilities for domestic sewage apply 
when this treatment is extended to industrial 
waste. 

The special nature of some industrial 
wastes constitutes a particular danger in 
terms of the fish population. More than twice 
as many fish are reported killed annually due 
to industrial waste than to the domestic 
waste and agricultural operations combined. 
The chemicals involved have not yet been 
subject to control by techniques currently 
available which could reduce or eliminate 
such destruction of aquatic life. 

It may very well be that no more difficult 
question faces the researcher than the exact 
contribution of agricultural runoff to pollu- 
tion and lake eutrophication. 

The rate of surface runoff itself depends 
upon many factors including soil texture, 
slope, moisture content, cover and other 
things which affect infiltration into a soil. 
But one of the most important factors is the 
physical character of the soil surface. 

The rate of infiltration and subsequent 
evaporation vary principally depending upon 
the type of land cover. 

Nitrogen and phosphorus, the nutrients of 
primary concern, are carried by surface run- 
off and by percolated water in the ground 
water. The contribution of nitrogen and 
phosphorus from various sources also varies 
considerably. 

Organic matter decomposition, animal 
manure, legums and commercial fertilizer 
contribute nitrogen in approximately that 
order. The rank of contribution of phos- 
phorus is manure, commercial fertilizer, and 
organic matter decomposition. 

These are findings of a study conducted in 
Wisconsin which might not apply in other 
areas in as much as the computations de- 
pend so much upon the regional variables. 

It should be emphasized that the total im- 
pact of agricultural pollution varies and is 
generally not as great as other sources. This 
is enco because agricultural pollu- 
tion is difficult to control. Holding ponds and 
lagoons are suggested for treatment, but 
there use has not yet been demonstrated as 
economically or technically feasible. 
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CLEAN LaKkEs—V 
(By Representative WILLIAM A. STEIGER) 


Efforts to control eutrophication have had 
a slow start compared to the rate at which 
pollution is flowing into America’s streams 
and lakes. 

In part, the explanation lies in the fact 
that eutrophication has only been recognized 
as critical in relatively recent times—at 
least within the last quarter century. 

And research to identify causes or to treat 
them is costly. 

Even federal allocations were slow with the 
first comprehensive water pollution research 
and development programs approved in 1956 
with the passage of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act. 

It is probably safe to say from a technical 
standpoint, that pollution control is possible. 

But it is equally true that currently we 
are building—often with the aid of federal 
subsidies—sewage treatment plants which, 
technically speaking, could have been built 
in 1936 or perhaps in 1906. 

This means two things: One, we are not 
applying past developments made in the 
laboratory, and two, we are continuing to 
make investments which, in the long run, 
may not be economical. 

The Department of Interior has estimated 
that capital outlays of $122.4 million would 
have to be made in Wisconsin over the five 
year period of 1969-73 to obtain adequate 
municipal waste treatment in the state. 

Of the $122.4 million figure, $47 million 
would go for upgrading of facilities, $3.5 
million for constructing facilities for wastes 
now going untreated, $42 million to take into 
consideration the increases in urban popula- 
tions, and $29.9 million for depreciation. 

According to the Department of Interior 
this year, Wisconsin has 2,804,000 persons in 
its total urban population. Of that figure, 
2,049,000 have adequate treatment facilities 
and 689,000 have less than adequate treat- 
ment facilities. 

There are 66,000 persons in the state’s total 
urban population with no treatment facili- 
ties. This means that 26.9 per cent of Wis- 
consin’s total urban population now has less 
than adequate or no treatment facilities. 

But, without the proper research and 
demonstration for control of pollution in 
lakes, Wisconsin could very well wind up not 
having a proper job done by 1973 even 
though $122.4 million might be spent to ob- 
tain adequate municipal waste treatment for 
the state. 

This is the importance of the Clean Lakes 
Act—to move ahead on sufficiently funded 
research and demonstration programs. The 
cost in fiscal 1969 would be $5 million. Al- 
though some pollution control is now avail- 
able, it is not always the most economical 
control when it is transferred to the munici- 
pal plant from the laboratory. 


CLEAN Lakes—VI 
(By Representative WILLIAM A. STEIGER) 

To this point, emphasis on clean lakes has 
been upon federal legislation, programs and 
authorizations, 

Equally important, however, is the realiza- 
tion that state and local governments in a 
variety of inter-governmental combination 
among themselves and with federal agencies 
are engaged in the fight to preserve water 
resources, 

A logical place to begin a description of 
these activities is one level of cooperative 
action: State Water Quality Standards. 

The Water Quality Act of 1965 provided for 
the establishment of standards through state 
action, or failing state action, to be set by 
the Secretary of Interior. Standards adopted 
by states also require approval by the Secre- 
tary. 

The theory behind standards is that water 
has many uses; its minimum quality may 
vary with choices among alternative uses. 
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The act specifically recognizes the use 
and value for public water supplies, propaga- 
tion of fish and wildlife, recreational pur- 
poses, agricultural, industrial and other 
legitimate uses.” 

Uses are to be the most “appropriate” and 
to give consideration to economics as well as 
esthetics, and the social as well as the com- 
mercial use. 

Standards are envisioned as more than 
maintaining the status quo; “there ought to 
be constant effort to improve the quality of 
the water supply, it being recognized that 
the improvement of the quality of water 
makes it available for more uses.” 

Standards are two things at once; they 
must recognize reality but they also must be 
future oriented goals. This helps to explain 
some requirements which otherwise are 
confusing. 

For example, the federal guidelines say 
that in no case will standards providing for 
less than existing water quality be accept- 
able.” This seems worthy on the face, but it 
may not really be practical. 

Water uses may change completely due to 
population movements, industrial growth or 
other factors and as use changes, quality will, 
in fact, be affected. 

At another point, the federal guidelines re- 
quire that no standard allow “wastes ame- 
nable to treatment or control to be discharged 
into any interstate water without treatment 
or control regardless of the water quality 
criteria and water use or uses adopted.” Fur- 
thermore, the treatment must be “the best 
practicable treatment.” 

It is unfortunate but true that this criteria 
is unmet. 

It was estimated by the Conference of State 
Sanitary Engineers that in 1965, there were 
1,694 communities across the country dis- 
charging untreated or inadequately treated 
wastes. Even minimum treatment is not pro- 
vided everywhere much less is the best treat- 
ment available. 

Surveillance and enforcement are major 
requirements if the Water Quality Act is to 
approach any high degree of effectiveness. 
This will be a significant drawback in many 
states even when assistance from the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Administration 
is provided as authorized in the act. 

Cost is the stumbling stone. 

First priority has been put upon construc- 
tion and research: a water pollution police 
force ranks relatively low. Standards will not 
be an immediate cure-all to pollution for 
these and many other operational reasons. 


CLEAN Lakes—VII 
(By Representative WILLIAM A. STEIGER) 


Wisconsin is a state abundantly provided 
with lakes and streams as well as people who 
are industrialists, farmers and outdoor 
enthusiasts. 

Accepting responsibility for the protection 
of water quality, Wisconsin, like many other 
states, began soon after statehood to legis- 
late for clean water. 

But, by 1965, a former commissioner of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission de- 
scribed the situation in the state “as a good 
example of administrative confusion, con- 
flicting authority and lack of direction.” 

At least 12 agencies had staffs which were 
involved in the water problem. Activities 
overlapped in at least 14 categories such as 
long-range planning function, groundwater 
survey, enforcement of quality laws, basic 
research, responsibility for water purity, irri- 
gation and flood control. 

Confusion, duplication and waste typify 
many states were a multitude of agencies are 
engaged in water problems. 

But Wisconsin has taken important steps 
forward from this chaos. 

A Department of Resource Development 
was created in 1965 under Gov. Warren P. 
Knowles which coordinated water resource 
development under one roof. This depart- 
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ment is now a division in the new Natural 
Resources Department which developed from 
executive branch consolidation in 1967. 

The authority given to the Division is com- 
prehensive. Included is a directive to formu- 
late a plan for a long-range program which 
would guarantee the future quality of water 
in the state. 

The concept of water quality standards for 
intra-state water is included in the delega- 
tion of authority which is nearly parallel 
to the federal legislation. The public inter- 
est is emphasized throughout the delega- 
tion. 

The Division may issue orders to control 
specific sources of pollution even to the ex- 
tent that it may “designate changes in op- 
eration, and if necessary, alterations or ex- 
tensions.” 

Orders may be prosecuted by the attorney 
general and offenders deemed a public 
nuisance or the Division may take action and 
charge the cost to the offender. 

This can reduce unnecessary delay. With- 
in the past year, all across the state, the 
Division stepped up the issuance of and 
compliance with pollution abatement orders. 

A program of state assistance is authorized 
to financially promote local construction of 
pollution prevention and abatement facil- 
ities. The Division reviews applications to 
judge that they meet the criteria and estab- 
lishes priority among applications. 

Liberal depreciation and tax write-off pro- 
visions allow the Division to offer real in- 
centives to industrial cooperation in the con- 
trol of pollution. 

Zoning provisions are designed to provide 
technical and financial assistance to local 
governmental zoning authorities, but if ordi- 
nances are not adopted, the state may act. 

At least a limited research program is au- 
thorized to find new methods of pollution 
control using the state facilities and under 
state programs with other units. The state 
program is designed to coordinate the re- 
search activities and make new findings and 
techniques more readily available to the pub- 
lic. 

Wisconsin has begun what every state 
should do—mount a coordinated attack on 
water pollution. 


CLEAN LAKES—VIII 
(By Representative WILLIAM A. STEIGER) 


Dr. William E. Sloey of the Department of 
Biology at the Wisconsin State University- 
Oshkosh says Lake Winnebago and its as- 
sociated upriver lakes represents one of the 
largest shallow “hypereutrophic” pools to be 
found anywhere. 

When I held informal hearings earlier this 
year at Neenah on my Clean Lakes Act, he 
said such lakes are common throughout the 
mid-region of our country. 

Frequently these lakes appear as reservoirs 
near our larger cities, and because of their 
accessibility, they are of major economic and 
recreational value. 

Yet, Dr. Sloey tells us, these Lakes remain 
unstudied from a limnological standpoint 
in comparison to the deeper lakes such as 
Lake Mendota at Madison. 

As the term hypereutrophic denotes, such 
lake are extremely fertile and contain quan- 
tities of decaying organic materials as well 
as living organisms at every level of the 
trophic scale far in excess of that present in 
the more studied lake types. 

Dr. Sloey says it is apparent that little is 
known concerning the rates and changes in 
rates of nutrition, aging and sedimentation 
of shallow, highly fertile lakes, 

Cost benefit analysis has had only limited 
application to government financed projects, 
especially those which are involved in the 
public interest, 

Traditionally, the objective of cost benefit 
anaylsis has been to measure economic effi- 
ciency. But, many government programs in- 
volve other factors. 
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Thus, cost-benefit analysis may be largely 
irrelevant as it is now applied. But that 
need not persist. 

It remains simply to develop the means 
to specify the goals of a program and then 
measure the accomplishments against the 
cost. 

The political process is also involved in 
this tion and so must be considered as 
an input into the system. 

The intricacies of welfare cost-benefit 
analysis need not be fully explored here, but 
they should be pursued to give meaning to 
the claims of those who argue that it is 
going to be more costly to neglect our water 
resources than to save them. 

Alternative nutrient removal and treat- 
ment facilities should also come under this 
kind of analysis before any programs are 
initiated, Complete studies of the impact of 
various arrangements of intergovernmental 
activities in the water resource fleld would 
also contribute to the analysis. 

Attention must be given to economic and 
political aspects of water resource manage- 
ment because they are fundamental to suc- 
cessful scientific programs conducted in the 
public interest. 

Research needs and the ways to meet them 
must be considered with all levels of govern- 
ment working in cooperation. In fact, it 
seems desirable to encourage inter-level co- 
operation to take advantage of the charac- 
teristics of various participating bodies 
which make them uniquely suited to deal 
with special needs, such as the hypereu- 
trophic” pools describing Lake Winnebago 
and its associated upriver lakes. 

Part of the need for increased research 
must be met by the designation of funds for 
lake eutrophication by the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. 

Although the PWPCA currently does carry 
out research in the area of eutrophication, it 
is inadequate to meet the needs. 

The facilities and assets of the state and 
local governments, as well as in the many 
interstate river basin compacts, are inade- 
quate to carry out this type of research 
activity. 

H.R. 13312, my Clean Lakes Act, is a bill 
designed to focus attention and direct funds 
toward a program of research and demon- 
stration in lake eutrophication. 

This step, taken in concert with the many 
other advances through public and private 
interest and concern about water pollution 
could bring control through research closer 
to achievement. 

It will help to answer in the negative the 
question, will we lose our freedom of choice 
in water use? 


REGISTER MATCHES? 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Talla- 
hassee Democrat recently carried in its 
“Letters to the Editor” column a sug- 
gestion which makes interesting reading. 
If the powers that be are determined to 
register guns, they should not entirely 
disregard this letter: 

REGISTER MATCHES? 
QUINCY. 

I think all matches should be registered. 
Everyone knows that arson, fire bombs, etc. 
arè caused by matches and not by those who 
strike them. Registration of matches would 
absolutely stop all such violent crimes, Fur- 
ther, I'm sure all honest and law-abiding 
citizens will want to turn in their matches 
to the government and requisition one when 
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they can prove a legitimate need for it. Of 
course, it would only be reasonable to ex- 
pect such a requisition to be accompanied 
by a promise to return the burned match to 
the government together with a sworn state- 
ment by two honorable witnesses that the 
match was used according to law. Failing 
this, the only thing that I can see left for 
the government to do is confiscate all 
matches, 
MITCHELL N. Drew. 


If matches are registered, the Govern- 
ment can also strike a blow for health 
by refusing permits for matches to light 
cigarettes. 


HIGHER EDUCATION COST TAX 
CREDIT 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the bill I 
introduce today would amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
a credit against income tax to individuals 
for certain expenses incurred in provid- 
ing higher education. The bill provides 
an income tax credit on the first $1,500 
of tuition, fees, books, and applies to 
anyone who pays these expenses for a 
— at an institution of higher learn- 


The number of students in our col- 
leges and universities is at an all-time 
high. In 1955 there were 2,260,000 college 
students working toward degrees. To- 
day there are almost 7 million and by 
1975 there will be almost 9 million. Mean- 
while college costs continue to mount. 
In 1955 the annual tuition cost per stu- 
dent was $139 at public institutions and 
$438 at public colleges. By 1965 these 
figures had risen to $200 and $812 re- 
spectively. Similarly the total cost per 
student is rising. The total cost per 
student in a public college in 1965 was 
$1,560 per year, in a private school it 
was $2,370. By 1970 the total cost will 
be $1,840 and $2,780. 

As more and more students enter col- 
lege and vocational and technical schools 
more and more middle- and lower-in- 
come families are trying to send their 
children on for higher education. A fam- 
ily can expect to spend almost $10,000 
to educate one of their children over a 4- 
year college career. In the United States 
there are 34,500,000 families with an in- 
come under $10,000. For such a family, 
sending their children to college can 
mean a financial crisis if they are send- 
ing more than one student through 
school during the year. Half or more of 
the family’s income may go to their chil- 
dren’s education. The amount of the tax 
credit declines on incomes over $15,000 
and the credit would not be paid to fam- 
ilies earning over $20,000, who can better 
afford these costs. At least three-fourths 
of the tax credit aid would go to families 
whose income is less than $10,000 a year, 

This proposal is for the average family 
in America. It is for the people who con- 
stitute the backbone of America—the 
blue-collar workers, the white-collar 
workers, the wage earners, and salaried 
persons of the lower- and middle-income 
group who are struggling to pay their 
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bills, buy their homes, and educate their 
children. They work hard for their wages 
or salary—and it is all taxable. 

Our income tax is a graduated tax. 
It is based on ability to pay. If they pay 
a $1,000 medical bill, they get some tax 
relief. If a tornado or flood causes them 
$1,000 of damage, they get tax relief. But 
if they pay $2,000 a year for 4 years to 
send their sons and daughters to college, 
they bear that burden with no help from 
our tax laws. 

The time has come to recognize that 
these Americans are entitled to relief. 
When they pay large sums to provide 
themselves or their children with a col- 
lege education, they are spending money 
in the national interest and it is entirely 
fair, equitable, and appropriate for the 
Nation to ease their burden through the 
tax laws. 


THE IMPROVED ORDER OF RED 
MEN: PRESERVERS OF HISTORY 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, traditions 
and customs have a way of being rele- 
gated to the backroom in these days of 
rapid change. It is necessary to reflect 
and give recognition to those groups 
which take pride in preserving our na- 
tional heritage. 

As the original sponsor of House Joint 
Resolution 1248 in the 89th Congress, I 
am again offering a House joint resolu- 
tion which would designate the week of 
December 16 in each year as “National 
Improved Order of Red Men Week” 
throughout our land. 

This special week would note the his- 
toric contribution of the Red Men, an 
organization of some 400,000 members, 
and the role of its members in advancing 
patriotism and American democracy. 

BEGINNINGS IN BOSTON HARBOR 


December 16 is a significant date in 
American history and it is a fitting one 
to honor the Red Men. On that day in 
1773, a band of bold patriots disguised 
themselves as Indians, boarded British 
ships in Boston Harbor and dumped 
cargoes of tea overboard. The Boston 
Tea Party was one of the principal 
events which led to the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War. 

The band of patriots who assumed 
Indian identity for the “tea party” 
were the founders of the order that later 
became known as the Improved Order 
of Red Men. They first began meeting in 
the Boston area to rebel against the 
curse of taxation without representation. 

This was early in 1765. Their gather- 
ings were in the back rooms of inns, in 
barns, and in the forests. Later on, some 
of the very men who were the founders 
of this patriotic fraternity added their 
signatures to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 

CONGRESSIONAL CHARTER 

The actual name, Improved Order of 
Red Men, first was used by Tribe No. 1 of 
Baltimore, Md. The Maryland State Leg- 
era granted its charter on March 14, 
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Today, the Improved Order of Red 
Men operates under a charter granted 
by special act of the Congress of the 
United States. President Theodore 
Roosevelt approved the act of April 17, 
1906. He later became one of several 
American Presidents to join the order. 

Other members include U.S. Senators, 
Congressmen, Governors, judges, mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, bankers, law- 
yers, clergymen, mechanics, clerks, sales- 
men, laborers—in fact all classes of self- 
supporting and respectable citizens. 

The order, by adoption of unique figures 
of speech, nomenclature, and rituals, 
serves as @ permanent repository for 
Indian legends and customs. Mr. 
Speaker, the Improved Order of Red 
Men is effectively serving our Nation. 

We can all profit from the knowledge 
and appreciation of that which has gone 
before us. Our American history holds 
much that can be of use and inspiration 
to us in this complex and troubled age. 

The story of the earliest days of our 
Nation is found in the speech, the cere- 
mony, and the life of the American In- 
dian. Our living history is told in the ex- 
ploits of daring men and women who saw 
fit to make this Nation free. 

A TRIBUTE AT ARLINGTON 


My good friend, Theodore Schoon- 
maker, Jr., of Rochester Tribe 579, told 
me that last October the Improved Or- 
der of Red Men placed a wreath on the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. 

My friend and colleague, Congressman 
Henry SMITH, participated in this som- 
ber occasion. He, like myself, has high 
praise for the patriotic motives of the 
Red Men. Seven members of the Roch- 
ester zone have given their lives in the 
service of their country. 

The preamble of the Red Men’s con- 
stitution is worth quoting here: 

We, citizens of the United States and 
members of the Improved Order of Red Men, 
in Great Council assembled, in order to per- 
petuate the principles of free government, to 
instill into the hearts of our members a 
higher love and holier veneration for the 
Flag of our country, to inspire a greater love 
for our country, to advocate and exemplify 
the dignity of man, to cultivate a spirit of 
fraternal and brotherly love, to care for the 
sick members and to provide for the widows 
and orphans of our deceased members, hum- 
bly invoking Divine guidance of the Great 
Spirit, do ordain and establish this constitu- 
tion and General Laws for the government of 
this Order. 

NEW STRUCTURE IN ROCHESTER 


The Red Men are an active and vibrant 
organization operating to keep patriotic 
ideals and institutions before the Amer- 
ican people. I believe that passage of this 
resolution will be an altogether proper 
tribute to this worthy organization, rep- 
resented in my 36th New York Congres- 
sional District by 3,000 Red Men in the 
tribes of Wahbe, Wahoo, Tecumseh, 
Nonon, Ontario, and Rochester in Wayne 
and Monroe counties. 

I am pleased to note that on June 22 
a new Red Men building was dedicated 
at 1001 Lexington Ave., in Rochester. I 
was pleased to attend the dedication, and 
to arrange for a speaker from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs who, himself, was an 
Onondaga Indian—a tribe of the Iro- 
quois Nations of the western New York 
area. 
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It is fitting that we constantly remind 
ourselves of our heritage to prevent the 
past from gradually fading into a vague 
memory found only on the written pages 
of history books. 

To this end, Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
week of December 16 be designated as 
National Improved Order of Red Men 
Week. 


ESCH PROPOSES FLOODING AND 
POLLUTION CONTROL 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr, ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the Congress 
and the administration have always been 
quick to react to major natural disas- 
ters, floods, hurricanes, tornadoes, and 
earthquakes. We have been willing to 
provide extensive assistance to great 
numbers of persons left homeless and 
jobless because of such disasters. Our 
record in disasters of this type is excel- 
lent and one of which we can be justly 
proud. 

Unfortunately, however, we have not 
given close attention to the problems 
caused by small disasters, especially the 
comparatively minor floods which affect 
only a few people at any one given time. 
Yet, throughout the Nation each year 
there are several hundred such floods 
which cause many millions of dollars of 
damage. I believe it is now time that we 
give our attention to this problem and 
work for a solution which involves Fed- 
eral, State, and local forces working in 
close coordination. 

Southeastern Michigan, this June, ex- 
perienced its worst flooding in many 
years. Though the flood was classified as 
a “minor disaster,” the damage was ex- 
tensive and costly, to Government and 
private individuals alike. The city of Ann 
Arbor, for example, suffered damages of 
$350,000 to public property, including 
the city dam and sewage treatment 
plant. Additionally, 37 families suffered 
flood damage amounting to over $45,000 
on their homes and three apartment 
complexes reported a loss of $170,000. 
Similar damage occurred throughout the 
Huron River watershed, and the total 
damage amounted to well over $750,000. 

Since the first day of the flooding, I 
have been in contact with officials in a 
number of Federal agencies, including 
the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration, Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, and the Small Business 
Administration. 

I am continuing my communications 
with Federal officials, but, as my fellow 
Members are aware, the bulk of this 
type of Federal assistance is only di- 
rected to cases which have been declared 
a “national disaster” by the President. 

While the total loss of over $750,000 
cannot be termed a “national disaster,” 
it clearly places a severe financial strain 
on countless individuals and local units 
of government. It is a problem which re- 
quires the full cooperation of all levels 
of government to seek a solution. It is 
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important that the Federal Government 
join in this cooperative effort. 

Mr. Speaker, the old adage that an 
“ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure” is certainly applicable in this 
situation. We must continue our strong 
efforts to assist those who were hurt 
in the recent flooding, it is more impor- 
tant that we join together to prevent the 
possibility of such damage in the future. 

I had the pleasure of meeting in my 
Washington office recently with officials 
of the Huron River Watershed Council 
to plan a local, State, and Federal effort 
to deal with these flooding problems and 
efforts to contain them in the future. I 
was happy to work with John Dillon, 
past chairman of the council, and Je- 
rome Fulton, its executive secretary, in 
developing a five-part program to con- 
trol the extent of flood damage in the 
future. 

First. A warning system must be devel- 
oped. It must be a cooperative com- 
munications system involving local radio 
and television stations, police, and sher- 
iff departments, local officials, and Fed- 
eral weather officials. Such systems have 
worked effectively in a number of West- 
ern States to alert communities of rising 
flood waters. 

Second. There should be public identi- 
fication of the flood plain. This might 
involve a marking system, analogous to 
that used on roads and highways to warn 
citizens of deer crossings or falling rocks. 
Its utility would be principally to notify 
prospective property purchasers that 
their property is located in a potential 
flooding area. 

Third, flood plain zoning must be en- 
couraged by local units of government 
along the entire area of potential flood 
damage. It is interesting to note that this 
was one of the major proposals con- 
tained in the Federal Flood Prevention 
Act which the House of Representatives 
approved last year. 

Fourth, efforts should be made by local 
governments, in cooperation with Fed- 
eral park and recreation programs, to 
acquire property in the flood plain area 
to be used for open space, park and rec- 
reation purposes. Federal-State-local co- 
operation is particularly important in 
this area. 

Fifth, there must be additional efforts 
to improve the structural facilities for 
flood prevention—such as channel im- 
provements, upstream dams, levees, 
floodproofing, and so forth. Again, co- 
operation between local government 
agencies, State conservation and high- 
way Officials, and the Federal Corps of 
Engineers and Interior and Housing and 
Urban Development Departments offi- 
cials is very important. 

Each of these proposals will 
full cooperation of all levels of govern- 
ment and study of their economic and 
engineering feasibility. It is also vital 
that citizen participation and discussion 
be encouraged since broad cooperation 
would be necessary to implement some of 
the recommendations. It is particularly 
important that the views of all persons 
in the community be solicited and 
needed before action is initiated. 

There is also a need for long-range 
study and planning of the entire ques- 
tion of water quality, availability and 
flooding potential. I have actively co- 
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operated with the Huron Watershed 
Council and Federal officials to develop 
a comprehensive study of this problem. 
It is clear that the growth of population 
density, along the shore line and within 
the area of the inland lakes of the upper 
Huron River Watershed, is exerting in- 
creasing pressures upon the character 
and quality of these natural resources. 

A comprehensive program is necessary 
to maximize the utilization of all avail- 
able government and private resources 
to meet these problems. It is essential 
that extensive information and research 
be collected which will delineate the na- 
ture of the damaging forces as well as 
action that can be taken to check further 
damage. I have indicated my strong sup- 
port for this concept with officials of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration and the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. It is my 
strong hope that coordinated Federal, 
State, and local action can be initiated 
in the near future to prevent further de- 
terioriation and start improvement of 
the lakes in our area. 

This situation is by no means unique, 
Mr. Speaker. It is being repeated 
throughout the Nation. It is late, 
but not too late, to begin a vast con- 
servation program similar to that out- 
lined here. It is now time for the Federal 
Government, with State and local co- 
operation, to provide assistance to areas 
where minor disasters have occurred and 
to support short- and long-range pro- 
grams to prevent further deterioration of 
our natural resources. 


THE INCREASE OF STEEL PRICES 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, no voices 
among the leadership of American in- 
dustry have been more vigorous in con- 
demning governmental policies which 
might have an inflationary impact upon 
the economy than those of the spokes- 
men for the great steel producing com- 
panies of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, one is shocked, there- 
fore, to learn of the actions taken within 
the past few days by those same indi- 
viduals who so vocally expressed their 
dissent with governmental policies. They 
have taken the Nation a long way down 
the road to serious and disruptive in- 
flation by their unreasoned demands for 
price increases: 

Increases far in excess of the gross 
cost of the employee benefit package re- 
cently negotiated. 

Increases far in excess of any demon- 
strated need to attract equity capital. 

Increases far in excess of any require- 
ment to increase profits to meet the rea- 
sonable demand of the stockholders. 

Mr. Speaker, one is reluctantly forced 
to conclude that these giants of Ameri- 
can industry preach but do not practice 
policies of restraint and fiscal responsi- 
bility. One hopes for evidence of indus- 
trial statesmanship. Apparently that 
hope, at least in the steel industry, ap- 
pears to be in vain. 


August 2, 1968 
THE PEOPLE SHOULD BE HEARD 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. DON EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I 
place at this time in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a most thought-provoking ar- 
ticle, “The People Should Be Heard,” by 
Jack Anderson, as it appeared in the 
nationwide weekly, Parade magazine on 
July 28, 1968. 

Mr. Anderson details in this article 
the inner workings of our presidential 
nominating conventions, describing the 
delegate system—who they are, how 
their support is sought, how they be- 
come committed to the candidate they 
choose to represent their party in Nov- 
ember’s presidential election. We are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the opera- 
tions of the electoral system and the de- 
ficiencies being revealed by such articles 
as Mr. Anderson’s seem even more ag- 
gravating and distressing in this year of 
political surprises. To allow this kind of 
system to continue unchallenged is to 
seriously strain the quality of our democ- 
racy. I urge that every American deeply 
reflect and consider this whole question 
~“ ideal and practice in our electoral sys- 

m. 

The article follows: 

THE PEOPLE SHOULD BE HEARD 
(By Jack Anderson) 


As we head into the political conventions, 
Richard Nixon and Hubert Humphrey are 
far ahead in the scramble for delegates. But 
do the delegates really represent the rank 
and file of their parties? 

If more Democrats want Eugene McCarthy 
than Humphrey to run for President, if more 
Republicans prefer Nelson Rockefeller to 
Nixon for the same office—is there any 
procedure in the American political system 
which assures that the voice of the majority 
will triumph or even be heard? 

The answer at this time is a big fat no. 
Politicians will choose the presidential can- 
didates next month—and the people be 
damned. 

That is the sad truth. It has been the 
truth too long. It is time to change the elec- 
tion system. There is a better way. 

After 192 years as a free people, the time 
has come for Americans to reclaim their 
birthright. They should no longer permit the 
party bosses to bargain away their franchise 
every four years at a political carnival. This 
precious power should be taken back from 
the bosses, and the people should select their 
own presidential candidates. 

Political conventions have become a blot 
on the American system, and they should be 
abolished! All the nation’s registered voters 
should participate in choosing the candi- 
dates. A national primary should be held a 
few weeks before the election—say in Sep- 
tember, after most people have come home 
from their vacations. This would serve the 
dual purpose of introducing more participa- 
tory democracy into the nominating process 
and at the same time shortening the too- 
long election campaign. 

One leader already is thinking in such 
terms—Sen. Mike Mansfield (D., Mont.) has 
called for abolition of the conventions and 
institution of a nationwide primary to elimi- 
nate what he called “America’s drawn-out 
political extravaganzas that are more like 
circuses.” Mansfield also called for lowering 
the voting age to 18, limiting the President 
to one six-year term, and abolishing the eléc- 
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toral college. Others have also proposed 
reforms. 

The nation changed its system of picking 
candidates once before. In early times, presi- 
dential candidates were chosen by Congres- 
sional caucuses. President Andrew Jackson, 
seeking to broaden the base of the presiden- 
tial process, introduced the convention 
system. 

There are no laws to govern conventions; 
their operation is still left to the party lead- 
ers. It is completely legal, for example, to 
“buy” a delegate or to make a deal for an 
entire delegation. It is, in fact, a hallowed 
American tradition. 


COURTING DELEGATES 


The Republican Convention begins Aug. 
5, the Democratic Convention, Aug. 25. But 
the bidding for convention votes started 
months ago. Each candidate has been court- 
ing delegates, assiduously and systematically, 
by mall, by phone and in person. On their 
political barnstorming tours of key states, 
the candidates meet the delegates in hotel 
suites where the liquor flows and deals are 
made, 

Big unions and big corporations, interested 
in the candidacy of Vice President Humphrey, 
have set up hospitality suites at key points 
on his itinerary to help him entertain Demo- 
cratic delegates. Republican delegates have 
been offered free trips to Albany to meet 
Governor Rockefeller. 

Other candidates have used even more 
gross approaches. A Wyoming senator told 
me that one delegate in his home state was 
offered a scholarship and another was prom- 
ised a better job by representatives of one 
candidate. Other delegates have been offered 
“expense money” with the privilege of keep- 
ing their own books. 

The 1333 delegates who will assemble in 
Miami for the Republican Convention and 
the 2622 who will go to Chicago for the 
Democratic Convention can expect the time 
of their lives. They will be showered with 
gifts and favors. In some hotels, every other 
door will be a hospitality suite. 

Most of the delegates, of course, are com- 
mitted to a boss, who pledges their votes as a 
bloc and often sees that they are cast that 
way in the balloting. Some, however, have 
managed to stay uncommitted, others are 
committed only for the first ballot, and some 
can be wooed away from their pledges. 

Of course, not all delegates are really for 
sale, although they have come to expect 
favors from all the candidates as routine. 

Still, almost all are vulnerable, and the 
candidates invariably prepare for a conven- 
tion by compiling dossiers on the delegates. 
Each file contains almost everything there 
is to know about the delegate’s personal life, 
political connections and financial affairs. 
His social, business and religious preferences 
are listed, together with information on the 
best approaches to use in influencing him. He 
might be reached through his banker, doctor, 
minister or relative. To the cynical, these 
delicate details might seem to be blackmail 
information. 

Richard Nixon keeps his information on 
delegates in a series of looseleaf notebooks, 
one for each state, which are guarded under 
lock in his New York headquarters. 

Both Humphrey and McCarthy have sent 
operatives to inquire discreetly about the 
delegate research“ that the late Senator 
Kennedy kept on gray file cards and stored 
in open boxes in what his staff called “the 
boiler room.” 

During the 1964 campaign, Governor 
Rockefeller compiled 25 big, black delegate 
notebooks, each with its separate lock and 
key. These are being revised into a 1968 edi- 
tion at his New York headquarters. 


COMMUNICATIONS GAME 


Sophisticated radio communications will be 
used at the 1968 conventions where the rival 
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forces, using walkie-talkies, will maneuver 
with all the precision of a military operation. 
Other equally sophisticated machines will be 
used to locate the frequencies and crack the 
codes of the enemy camps. Aides within eye- 
sight of one another sometimes find it safer 
to use a special sign language. When a floor 
manager scratches his head or tugs his left 
earlobe, it may have a secret meaning. 

While these shabby operations are going 
on behind the scenes, the movers and shakers 
will select the candidates in hotel hideaways. 
The decisions in both parties will be made 
by a handful of men who wield the real 
power. 

Candidates aren’t always selected for their 
beliefs or their ability but rather for their 
willingness to promise pork barrel projects 
and patronage jobs to the bosses. While the 
bands play and speakers harangue the crowds 
with brave words about democracy, the 
bosses will do what they can to insure that 
democracy does not prevail. The people who 
think the choice is theirs to make in Novem- 
ber will be fed the political pablum of re- 
sounding platform planks and heavy praises 
for “the man who...” 

The delegates will be courted until the last 
roll call, for the bosses will be trying to steal 
votes from one another. There may also be 
enough independent delegates to keep the 
outcome in doubt. But many delegates who 
arrive in Miami and Chicago believing they 
are part of the democratic system will return 
home disillusioned, having watched the im- 
portant decisions being made for them by 
men they never met. 

The nationwide presidential primary would 
return the choice of candidates to the people, 
and move the process closer to democracy. 
Of course, arguments have been raised against 
the idea. To participate in such a primary, 
for instance, one would have to be a regis- 
tered member of a party—to eliminate the 
“crossover” votes that cause problems in 
state primaries—and thus there would be no 
participation by the independents, who today 
cannot be ignored, since the bosses must 
choose a candidate who can win their votes. 


OTHER ARGUMENTS 


It is also argued that a convention serves 
other purposes than selection of candidates— 
the hammering out of a party platform, for 
example. But in fact the platform committee 
might be better off to report after the candi- 
date is chosen; he would thus have more 
voice in the platform planks, and the nation 
would be spared the spectacle of a candidate 
repudiating his party’s platform, as has hap- 
pened in the past. 

Another argument is that of multiple 
candidates. Suppose no one received more 
than half the votes on the first ballot? A run- 
off election would be required, preferably one 
week after the first. It is feared that in such a 
case, the losers might gang up and pool their 
votes to thwart the frontrunner, But this, of 
course, happens now in the stop-the-leader 
drives before the convention. 

A more telling criticism is that a primary 
might divide a party so bitterly that it could 
not unify behind a candidate in November. 
Conventions, this reasoning goes, allow for 
public discussion of differences and in the 
end consolidate the party behind one man. 
But anyone who recalls the Democratic Con- 
vention of 1948 or the Republican Convention 
of 1964 knows better. 

Since election regulations are left to the 
states, a change to a national primary would 
call for a Constitutional amendment, unless 
all 50 states agreed voluntarily to adopt a 
uniform, national primary law. But some 
such change is necessary so that the regis- 
tered voters rather than the bosses make the 
choice, 

Political conventions are fun. The razzle- 
dazzle and the compa-oompa bands and the 
pretty girls are pleasant diversions on hot 
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summer days. The bands play most of the 
old songs, but they avoid tunes like “see what 
the boys in the back room will have.” That 
comes too close to the truth. 


EULOGIES TO A GREAT MAN 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in the wake of the tragic death 
of Senator Robert F. Kennedy, the citi- 
zens of communities I represent joined 
with the Nation in paying tribute and 
expressing their sorrow. 

On June 9, in a number of churches in 
the 15th Congressional District, special 
memorial services were conducted in 
tribute to Senator Kennedy. These serv- 
ices reflected the tragedy encompassed 
in knowing that yet another prominent 
American leader, one who might have 
been destined for even greater roles in 
our National Government, had been cut 
down by an assassin, 

I would like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point the words of 
two clergymen—one Protestant and one 
Catholic—during a memorial service at 
St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church in 
Easton, Pa.: 

STATEMENT OF THE REVEREND JOHN R. WEILER, 
Pastor, St. Mark’s UNITED CHURCH OF 
CHRIST, EASTON, Pa. 

(Nor. Read on Sunday afternoon, June 9 
at St. Joseph's Roman Catholic Church, 
Easton, Pa., on the occasion of a memorial 
Mass for the late Senator Robert F. Kennedy.) 

Dear Friends: 

If I had been told a week ago that I would 
be standing here in St. Joseph's Church this 
afternoon at a Memorial Mass for Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy, I would never have be- 
lieved it. But the course of events moves 
swiftly today. Within a matter of hours the 
life and career of one of our young, vigorous 
national leaders was brought to an end trag- 
ically. Momentarily at least, this loss blots 
out the ordinary distinctions of religious 
denomination, race, educational and eco- 
nomic status which usually divide people 
in a country as diverse as ours. A common 
sorrow draws us together. We sense our com- 
mon humanity in a way which is often absent 
in more peaceful times. No matter what our 
background or beliefs we are forcefully re- 
minded that life is brief and filled with un- 
expected sadness. Men’s best laid plans and 
noblest desires are often not fulfilled but 
must be laid aside at the direction of a higher 
than human power. 

I stand before you as a representative of 
the Christian congregations of this city which 
are not united in matters of faith with the 
Roman Catholic Church of which most of 
you are members. Yet all of us are brethren. 
We have all been baptized in the name of the 
Holy Trinity. We all bear the name Christian 
as a sign of our faith in Jesus Christ. We all 
rejoice in the hope of eternal life. Therefore, 
in a spirit of brotherly love, I bring the con- 
dolences and sympathy of members of the 
non-Catholic denominations to the Roman 
Catholic community upon the death of one 
of its most distinguished sons, Senator Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy. 

Let this Memorial Mass be one of many 
ways by which we can share not only a com- 
mon national loss but be drawn closer to- 
gether as Christian brothers. In the political 
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realm Senator Kennedy worked very hard to 
increase unity and good will among all races 
and conditions of men. Those of us who are 
more directly concerned with the welfare of 
the Church must work and pray for greater 
unity among the Lord’s followers. I’m sure 
this goal is one of which Senator Kennedy 
would most most heartily approve. 

As the Christian Church is more conformed 
to the image and teaching of her Divine 
Lord her influence should permeate more 
deeply into all levels of society. God willing, 
her mission can help men be healed of their 
diseases, and forgiven of their sins. Hatred 
and violence will diminish and the sad events 
of the past week, too often repeated during 
recent years, may cease to disfigure our na- 
tional and private lives. 

STATEMENT OF REV. FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY, 
Pastor, St. BERNARD’s ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, ADMINISTRATOR, Sr. MICHAEL’s 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


(Nore.—Read on Sunday, June 9th, at St. 
Joseph's R. C. Church, Easton, on the occa- 
sion of the memorial Mass for Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy.) 

My dear brothers and sisters, we have 
gathered here this afternoon to honor the 
memory of Senator Robert F. Kennedy. We 
do so in a state of being emotionally drained. 
The sights and sounds that have bombarded 
our senses via the TV screen over the last 
four days—all of the circumstances; horrible, 
tragic, touching, unforgettable, have left us 
numb. 

Our reaction is a truly human one for the 
emotions are an essential part of our human 
nature. God has created us with the ca- 
pability of deep emotion, and that is good. 
There is a danger here, however. We are not 
merely emotional creatures. We are creatures 
capable of thinking and reasoning and mak- 
ing decisions. 

In all of the sad events of the past four 
days, the greatest tragedy of all would be 
that the death of Senator Kennedy become 
for us, as individuals or as a nation, merely 
or only an unforgettable emotional experi- 
ence. I ask each of you here this afternoon 
to give the most serious consideration to this 
danger. I would ask each of you to react 
not merely emotionally but with all of the 
human powers that God has given to our 
human nature. I would ask you to think 
soberly and with deep refiection not about 
how Senator Kennedy died, or why he died, 
but most important of all how he lived. 

In the eulogy given by his brother, Senator 
Ted Kennedy, before the funeral Mass at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, there was quoted a 
speech given two years ago by Senator Ken- 
nedy to a group of young students in South 
Africa. In the words and text of this brief 
speech, we find the answer to how this man 
lived and perhaps to why he died. The words 
are as follows: 

“There is discrimination in this world and 
slavery and slaughter and starvation. Gov- 
ernments repress their people; and millions 
are trapped in poverty while the nation 
grows rich; and wealth is lavished on arma- 
ments everywhere. 

“These are differing evils, but they are 
the common works of man, They reflect the 
imperfection of human justice, the inade- 
quacy of human compassion, our lack of 
sensibility toward the sufferings of our fel- 
lows. 

“But we can perhaps remember—even if 
only for a time—that those who live with 
us are our brothers, that they share with us 
the same short moment of life; that they 
seek—as we do—nothing but the chance to 
live out their lives in purpose and happi- 
ness, winning what satisfaction and fulfill- 
ment they can. 

“Surely this bond of common faith, this 
bond of common goal, can begin to teach 
us something. Surely we can learn, at least, 
to look at those around us as fellow men. 
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And surely we can begin to work a little 
harder to bind up the wounds among us and 
to become in our own hearts brothers and 
countrymen once ag 

“Our answer is to rely on youth—not a 
1 e of life but a state of mind, a temper 
of the will, a quality of imagination, a pre- 
dominance of courage over timidity, of the 
appetite for adventure over the love of ease. 

“The cruelties and obstacles of this swiftly 
changing planet will not yield to obsolete 
dogmas and outworn slogans. They cannot 
be moved by those who cling to a present 
that is already dying, who prefer the illu- 
sion of security to the excitement and danger 
that come with even the most peaceful prog- 
ress. It is a revolutionary world we live in; 
and this generation at home and around the 
world, has had thrust upon it a greater bur- 
den of responsibility than any generation 
that has ever lived. 

“Some believe there is nothing one man 
or one woman can do against the enormous 
array of the world’s ills. Yet many of the 
world’s great movements, of thought and 
action, have flowed from the work of a single 


man. 

“A young monk began the Protestant ref- 
ormation, a young general extended an em- 
pire from Macedonia to the borders of the 
earth and a young woman reclaimed the 
territory of France. It was a young Italian 
explorer who discovered the New World, and 
the thirty-two-year-old Thomas Jefferson 
who proclaimed that all men are created 
equal, 

“These men moved the world, and so can 
we all, Few will have the greatness to bend 
history itself, but each of us can work to 
change a small portion of events, and in the 
total of all those acts will be written the 
history of this generation. It is from num- 
berless diverse acts of courage and belief 
that human history is shaped. 

“Each time a man stands up for an ideal, 
or acts to improve the lot of others, or 
strikes out against injustice, he sends forth 
a tiny ripple of hope, and crossing each other 
from a million different centers of energy 
and daring those ripples build a current that 
can sweep down the mightiest walls of op- 
pression and resistance. 

“Few are to brave the disapproval 
of their fellows, the censure of their col- 
leagues, the wrath of their society. Moral 
courage is a rarer commodity than bravery 
in battle or great intelligence. Yet it is the 
one essential, vital quality for those who 
seek to change a world that yields most 
painfully to change. And I believe that in 
this generation those with the courage to 
enter the moral conflict will find them- 
selves with companions in every corner of 
the globe. 

“For the fortunate among us, there is the 
temptation to follow the easy and familiar 
paths of personal ambition and financial 
success so grandly spread before those who 
enjoy the privilege of education. But that 1s 
not the road history has marked out for us. 
Like it or not, we live in times of danger 
and uncertainty. But they are also more 
open to the creative energy of men than 
any other time in history. 

“All of us will ultimately be judged and as 
the years pass we will surely judge ourselves, 
on the effort we have contributed to build- 
ing a new world society and the extent to 
which our ideals and goals have shaped that 
effort. 

“The future does not belong to those who 
are content with today, apathetic toward 
common problems and their fellow man 
alike, timid and fearful in the face of new 
ideas and bold projects. Rather it will belong 
to those who can blend vision, reason and 
courage in a personal commitment to the 
ideals and great enterprises of American So- 
clety. 

“Our future may live beyond our vision, 
but it is not completely beyond our control. 
It is the shaping impulse of America that 
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neither fate nor nature nor the irresistible 
tides of history, but the work of our own 
hands, matched to reason and principle, that 
will determine our destiny. There is pride 
in that, even arrogance, but there is also 
experience and truth. In any event, it is the 
only way we can live.” 

My dear brothers and sisters, I would ask 
your permission to indulge for a few mo- 
ments in a bit of speculation. This is some- 
times a dangerous thing to do. The realities 
of life are usually sufficient and difficult 
enough. However, I think it would be help- 
ful in this case to speculate for a few mo- 
ments. Suppose Senator Robert Kennedy had 
known with certainty from some reliable 
source that to follow his political career, to 
continue to speak out for the rights and dig- 
nity of man, would one day result in the 
kind of violent and tragic death which did 
in fact occur. Do you think after hearing the 
words we have just read that he would in 
fact have abandoned his career and set aside 
the goals he outlined? I do not think so. For 
the attitude, the philosophy of life which he 
described, he prized as the only way to live. 
And he is right. To live in any other way, 
to run away from or to deny the realities of 
life, to compromise the highest ideals and 
dreams of free men, is not to live at all. To 
be un to accept the challenges of life 
is merely to vegetate, merely to exist, merely 
to put in time for a brief while on this planet 
of ours. 

The task that lies before us as individuals 
and as members of the human race is not an 
easy one, but it is a work that does not belong 
to us alone. No one expressed this better 
than the brother of Senator Kennedy, Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, when he said, God's 
work here on earth must truly be our own.” 
Our task then is difficult but clear—to spend 
ourselves, and our lives if necessary, in the 
accomplishment of the work and the at- 
tainment of the goals established by our 
Creator. How, we may ask ourselves, is this 
possible? How can we, within the limitations 
of our humanity, accomplish a work that 
seemingly can be fulfilled by God alone? 

The answer, I believe, is found woven in 
the fabric of the life of this man and his en- 
tire family—the thread of a deep faith and 
trust in God. This thread of faith is many 
times a hidden thing, but there are times and 
occasions when it stands in bold relief to 
be clearly seen by all. 

In the last four days our whole nation 
has been a witness to the source of the ener- 
gies and ideals of this man’s life—his faith 
in God, a deep faith instilled in the earliest 
years of his family life. He was a man who 
took to heart the words spoken by Christ 
himself in the text of today’s Gospel, Be- 
hold, Iam with you all days, even to the end 
of the world.” 

All of you may agree with the thoughts 
and the sentiments I have just expressed. 
All of you have been deeply moved by the 
life and death of this man. But let us not 
permit his life and death to be wasted by 
reacting only emotionally. Let us pause here 
and now for a moment of silent, personal 
prayer—each in our own words asking God to 
give us the wisdom, the courage and the 
faith to live as he did. (One minute pause.) 

O, Lord, help us to live what we have 
promised. Amen. 


PRICE OF LAWLESSNESS 


HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Tide- 
water Review, a weekly newspaper pub- 
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lished at West Point, Va., within my con- 
gressional district, contained an editorial 
this week entitled, “Price of Lawless- 
ness,” and concludes that the permanent 
solution to the widespread disorder and 
permissiveness is reestablishment of law 
and order in the land. It is a good short 
editorial and I commend it to the mem- 
bership, as follows: 
PRICE or LAWLESSNESS 


Tolerance of violence and property de- 
struction may diminish when the price of 
our “permissive anarchy” hits home. An in- 
kling of that price has been given by a spokes- 
man for the insurance industry. He says, “No 
business .. can continue to operate in a 
society where order, reason and confidence 
do not prevail. The insurance business alone 
cannot continue to offer security to property 
owners when these spasms of lawlessness 
which at times seem to approach insurrec- 
tion become so widespread and frequent. 

No business or industry can turn a wheel 
without insurance. Legislation is now pend- 
ing in Congress for the federal government— 
the taxpayers—to provide reinsurance. How- 
ever much one may deplore further involve- 
ment of government in the financial and 
economic life of the nation, the alternatives 
in this instance are even more grim. Ex- 
cessive riot losses could bring about a total 
collapse of insurance coverage in metropoli- 
tan centers. Whether the taxpayers could 
then be expected to assume the awesome 
cost of rebuilding and insuring our cities is 
doubtful. 

Reestablishment of law and order in the 
land is the only permanent solution. On this 
depends our survival as a nation. We should 
not lose sight of the fact that a subsidy for 
anarchy in the form of taxpayer guaranteed 
insurance coverage for the uninsurable risk 
of urban warfare is a stopgap measure. It 
will ease for the time being the pain of the 
disease, but it most surely will not cure the 
malady that afflicts this nation. 


THE “PUEBLO” REMEMBERED 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday thousands of Americans all 
across the Nation flew their flags in 
solemn tribute to the officers and crew- 
men of the U.S.S. Pueblo taken captive 
by North Korea 6 months ago on Janu- 
ary 23, and I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the Members of this 
body and the citizens of your respective 
districts who joined with me in this 
salute. The response was indeed most 
gratifying and, to me, it was a positive 
indication of the deep concern the peo- 
ple of America feel in this matter. 

I know that this display of confidence 
by. so many was immensely reassuring to 
the families of the men of the Pueblo— 
and that it was reassuring, too, for the 
families of our servicemen everywhere. 
Certainly we owe a debt of gratitude to 
all of them. 

But we know, too, that we must not 
forget the Pueblo in the days ahead— 
that we must continue to remember 
these courageous men in our hearts day 
by day—that we can never rest until they 
are returned and reunited with their 
families. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
NEWTON ROTARY CLUB ADDRESS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS à 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include 
therein my remarks in part on Monday, 
March 11, 1968, before the Rotary Club 
in Newton, Mass. 

I more than enjoyed my visit to this 
outstanding club which is comprised of 
spiritual leaders, educators, business- 
men and professional men of practically 
every calling. 

The meeting was held at the famous 
Brae Burn Country Club in Newton and 
the program was conducted in a very 
effective manner by the chairman and 
his assistants. 

Naturally, I am very grateful to this 
fine club for the kind invitation and the 
warm hospitality and reception ac- 
corded me at this very interesting 
meeting. 

The address referred to follows: 

There is no way we could possibly inten- 
sify our efforts to secure the peace in Viet- 
nam that would be too great. 

Unhappily, every move we make in this 
direction is checkmated and rejected. 

We cannot unconditionally withdraw 
from the area without having clear under- 
standings concerning many important ques- 
tions including the security of our own 
forces and the area, our pacification pro- 
gram, our treaty obligations and the pro- 
cedures and machinery necessary to carry 
out any agreements that are reached. 

This means, of course, that our adver- 
saries must of their own volition come to the 
peace table, and enter into a general dis- 
cussion with an honest, whole-hearted view 
to establishing and preserving the peace. 

I think the record clearly shows that our 
Government has made every possible effort, 
many of them, to bring about a peace con- 
ference, and is prepared to meet with the 
parties involved at any time. 

Regarding violations of previous truces, 
it should be noted in this connection that 
we have had a rather unhappy experience 
during various truce periods we arranged 
with Hanoi, specifically, those of the Christ- 
mas New Year periods of 1966 and 1967, and 
the Lunar Tet truce period just passed. 

These truces were designed to observe cer- 
tain holidays but there is definite, irrefu- 
table evidence that the enemy utilized all 
these periods, contrary to agreements, to 
move large numbers of men, weapons and 
materiel into several combatant areas. 

I am not in a position to speak for the 
State Department or the government, but 
I think that the door to the peace conference 
is wide open, and has been wide open, for 
anyone to enter, who is sincerely and hon- 
estly interested in establishing the peace. 

On the other hand, if the enemies are 
more interested in gaining propaganda ad- 
vantages, that is quite a different matter. 

Regardless of the conditions facing us, it 
is of utmost urgency that this government 
should press for a just peace in every way 
that is given to it, and I am convinced we 
will continue to do so. 

This country is based on equality under 
the law for all people and these individual 
rights must be guaranteed to all in every re- 
spect. There has already been most regret- 
table delay in this area. 

Congress has done a great deal, insofar 
as the government can act, to insure civil 
rights across the board to all groups and all 
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peoples, and we expect the enforcement of- 
ficials of the government to implement these 
programs in every way necessary to achieve 
the ends of true equality for all. 

The collapse of the British pound had 
serious reprecussions throughout this coun- 
try and the world, which will be felt for 
some time. 

It should serve notice on this government 
that we must have a sound, monetary policy 
and as soon as possible, a balanced budget. 

There should be an immediate re-evalua- 
tion of current, trade policies to assess and 
correct their current impact upon current 
gold imbalances and the threatened weak- 
ness of the dollar, and pending proposals to 
restrict and tax the travel of American citi- 
zens should be indefinitely deferred. 

Every thoughtful citizen is understandably 
concerned by the growing crime and violence 
on our streets these days, and by the shock- 
ing conditions that exist concerning the use 
of drugs and the behavior patterns of many 
Americans, young and old. 

The Congress will no doubt consider mas- 
sive urban programs to provide training, 
guidance, jobs and n social and eco- 
nomic adjustments in our cities and these 
must not be delayed. 

I would make this observation: that law 
and order is a condition precedent to any 
kind of government, whether it be democratic 
or absolute. 

People must be secure and safe in their 
homes, on the streets and elsewhere in our 
society. And if we do not make sure that 
law and order is maintained, at all costs, in 
our local communities and every other place, 
we should not be surprised, if disrespect and 
contempt for the law grows and spreads in 
this nation and gravely compounds our cur- 
rent problems. 

To my mind, this is one of the most com- 
pelling issues facing the country today, and 
we must resolutely pursue it, until violence 
and disorder are banished from our streets 
and lawlessness of all kind is discouraged and 
suppressed. 


OKMULGEE OPTIMIST CLUB HAS 
OUTSTANDING SERVICE RECORD 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
Nation is blessed with many outstanding 
service clubs and community organiza- 
tions, and most of the achievements of 
these organizations receive little notice. 
We take for granted the many fine things 
that are done in every community, by 
citizens who work tirelessly and at great 
personal sacrifice to make our country a 
better place in which to live. 

Recently I read the outstanding report 
of the Okmulgee Optimist Club, covering 
the past year’s work on programs to ben- 
efit the boys of this fine city. 

Although club membership is only a 
little over 50, more than 54,000 hours 
had been given to Optimist Club pro- 
grams for boys. 

A great percentage of this time was 
spent in the baseball program, but many 
additional hours were devoted to spon- 
sorship of the youth appreciation pro- 
gram; oratorical contest; punt, pass, and 
kick program; rifle training; and other 
worthwhile activities. 

The slogan of Optimists International 
is “Friend of the Boy“. 

Okmulgee Optimists are proving to be 
friends of the boys who work at the job. 
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AUGUST NEWSLETTER 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit for the readers of the Recorp and 
my colleagues my August newsletter to 
the good people of Kentucky’s Fourth 
District: 


Dear FRENDS: Even though Congress is 
in recess, there is much going on in the 
country today of great national importance. 
The two major parties are conducting con- 
ventions to select their nominees for Presi- 
dent and Vice President in the shadow of 
the third party candidate who is causing 
both parties alarm as his popularity con- 
tinues to rise. His candor on his positions, 
whether agreeable or not, is impressive to 
many voters and could well be a lesson to 
the major candidates to speak directly to 
the issues in the campaign days ahead, 

While the Congress is scheduled to re- 
convene September 4, it is expected that the 
attendance rate will be poor should the ses- 
sion last very long as most Congressmen 
and one-third of the Senators will be cam- 
paigning. 

The inflationary result of the 10% surtax 
that was supposed to stop inflation is begin- 
ning to be felt. You will recall that I spoke 
to this issue on several of my weekly radio 
reports and wrote to you on the inflationary 
results of the tax increase in my June news- 
letter. 

While the President and the “high pow- 
ered” economists were proclaiming the vir- 
tues of a tax increase to “curb inflation,” I 
said and I repeat today—there is absolutely 
nothing the President or the Congress could 
possibly do which would be more inflationary 
than to raise taxes. 

When taxes are increased, labor’s take- 
home check is decreased—labor then de- 
mands and gets wage increases which at 
least offset the tax increase, which will re- 
sult in price increases. 

There is a tremendous amount of con- 
fusion about taxes and who pays them. Some 
of the confusion is very, very real in the 
minds of some very sincere people. There 
are literally thousands of people who believe 
that “tax money” is something special or 
extra that just “comes from the blue” and 
doesn't cost them anything. 

Sometime ago, George Meany said in 
Washington that he would have to go along, 
reluctantly, with the President’s suggestion 
that taxes be raised, but he proposed that 
they be raised more on corporations and 
less on individual incomes. 

It may come as a great shock to you but 
corporations do not really pay taxes at all, 
people pay tares! Corporations only collect 
tazes from the people as designated and in- 
structed by the government. Every single 
penny's worth of so-called corporation tax 
comes out of the pocket books of men and 
women in the streets and it is time they 
understood this! 

The competitive situation in the United 
States is great enough so that if so-called 
“corporation taxes” were entirely removed 
tomorrow, prices would fall sharply because 
all of the money that is now paid by corpo- 
ration treasurers in the sum of so-called 
“corporation taxes“ to the federal govern- 
ment is in the price of every single item or 
service that you buy! 

I do not believe we can take one single 
intelligent step toward the correction of our 
tax structure until everyone in this country 
understands that there is no such thing as 
“their money and our money.” 

It is an evil and sinister thing to try to 
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convince the hard-pressed, unskilled and 
semi-skilled worker in this country that he 
can be relieved of one penny of the total, 
enormous, staggering cost of running our 
government by the simple expediency of low- 
ering his tax rate and increasing the corpo- 
ration taz rate. The poor guy will pay this 
total bill whether he pays it at the rate of 
40% as a deduction from his income at the 
pay window or whether he pays it without 
any deduction at the pay window and has to 
pay it all in the price of the product! Heul 
pay it, one way or another! No one else can 
pay it! 

As soon as the millions of honest, con- 
scientious, sincere workers with which this 
wonderful country is so tremendously blessed 
understand this about taxes, I predict they 
will do something about it—and the some- 
thing will have to start with their electing 
candidates who will stop spending money like 
it was going out of style. This is enough now 
about taxes. 

I will be writing to you again when Con- 
gress reconvenes. 

Thanks a million for being my friend. 

Sincerely, 
M. GENE SNYDER, 


FRIEDEL WINS NEW POSITION 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to place in the RECORD a 
news item which appeared in the Balti- 
more Sun on July 31, announcing the 
election of the Honorable SAMUEL N. 
FRIEDEL to the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

This election is a well-deserved honor 
to an energetic and hard-working Con- 
gressman, and a landmark for the State 
of Maryland. Maryland is only the eighth 
State in recent congressional history to 
have three of its Representatives chair- 
ing committees at the same time, and 
is the only State with three committee 
chairmanships, except for Texas which 
has four. A great majority of the States 
have no committee chairmen at all, and 
I am particularly pleased that Maryland 
now has three, more than much larger 
States, such as California, New York, 
Colorado, and Ohio, 

Mr. FRIEDEL has served the people of 
his district and the Nation well during 
his years in the House of Representatives. 
I am proud of the new chairman of the 
House Administration Committee, and I 
hope that he will continue at this post for 
many years. The article follows: 

FRIEDEL Wins New PosrrroN— WII. HEAD 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
(By James Macnees) 

WASHINGTON, July 30.—House Democrats 
elected Representative Friedel (D., 7th) today 
as chairman of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Friedel had been ranking majority 
member of the committee and was moved 
up to the chairmanship when Representative 
Burleson (D., Texas), resigned to go on the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

This was one of a number of shuffles which 
the Democrats are undertaking to give their 
party members added seniority when the 
new Congress is organized in January. 

This year marks the first time any state 
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has held three committee chairmanships 
since the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 pared down the number of standing 
committees of the House from 48 to 21. 

Maryland becomes only the eighth state 
in recent congressional history to have three 
or more of its representatives holding com- 
mittee chairmanships at the same time, and 
virtually all those seven previous states had 
much larger congressional delegations than 
does the Free State. 

The Committee on House Administration 
is primarily responsible for the housekeeping 
functions of the House of Representatives. 
In the last Congress it reported out 203 
pieces of legislation. 

Mr. Friedel is also ranking Democrat on 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and chairman of its subcommit- 
tee on transportation and aeronautics. 


THE STOKELY CARMICHAEL 
PASSPORT 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the press 
reports that the Department of State has 
returned to Stokely Carmichael the pass- 
port which was taken from him on De- 
cember 11, 1967. 

In my judgment Carmichael was not 
entitled to this consideration at the 
hands of our Government. It should be 
remembered that this man is an anar- 
chist, a dedicated enemy of the United 
States, and a man determined to over- 
throw the Government by force and 
violence. 

Only last year this renegade insurrec- 
tionist toured the Communist world, 
from Havana to Hanoi, spewing lies and 
distortions about the United States. If 
anyone has any doubts about who paid 
for that expensive trip, he should open 
his eyes. That was a Communist-paid 
and Communist-sponsored mission, de- 
signed to stir up anti-American senti- 
ment and advance the cause of the 
Communist aggressors in Vietnam. 

This character toured the United 
States urging young men to violate the 
laws of the land by refusing to serve in 
the Armed Forces. This was a criminal 
act, so described by Joseph O’Meara, 
dean of the Notre Dame Law School, as 
reported in the December 1967, issue of 
the American Bar Association Journal. 
But unfortunately, the young Attorney 
General did not see fit to tangle with 
Carmichael. 

Stokely Carmichael is a dangerous 
criminal at large. He incites riots and 
he promotes racial hatred. By his own 
conduct, and under the terms of existing 
law, he should be in prison today. Yet, 
he is running loose, avoided by the De- 
partment of Justice and favored by the 
Department of State. 

Mr. Speaker, I deplore the action of 
the State Department in restoring to 
this public enemy the passport which 
was previously taken from him because 
of his misconduct. Carmichael is en- 
titled to no consideration and no com- 
passion at the hands of a government 
which he is committed to destroy. 
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JIM BATTIN REPORTS FROM 
WASHINGTON 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
my newsletter in the Extensions of Re- 
marks today, Friday, August 2, 1968, as 
follows: 

Avuaust 2, 1968. 

Dear FRENDS: The ink had barely dried 
on President Johnson’s signature on the 
Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 1968 
when pressure began to have Congress ex- 
empt certain agencies from the cost reduc- 
tions required by the new law. Despite the 
misleading title, this Act is simply the 10% 
tax increase and $24 billion decrease in 
federal spending. You will recall this was the 
bill that the Ways and Means Committee 
refused to pass without strict limitations on 
federal spending for the next two years. 
President Johnson had asked for the tax 
increase provision that was included in the 
final bill, but he had actively opposed and 
reluctantly accepted the spending reduction 
provisions. Well, the Administration has now 
given notice that the part of the Act re- 
quiring restraint in government spending 
will not be enforced to the letter of the law. 

The first agency to begin fighting the 
austerity requirements was the Post Office 
Department under the new direction of LBJ’s 
fellow Texan, W. Marvin Watson. Postmaster 
General Watson notified Congress and the 
public that he would immediately begin 
reducing postal service if he were forced to 
comply with the new tax law. Watson is ina 
position to put extreme pressure on the 
Co: through public reaction because he 
is the head of the federal department which 
provides the most direct service received by 
the citizens of the United States. His claim 
that mail service would have to be cut back, 
first, to five days a week and eventually to 
four days, grew out of the Congressional 
requirement that federal employment levels 
be reduced to the level of June 30, 1966. But 
Mr. Watson had evidently not read the full 
text of the law. 

Watson claimed the law required him to 
trim 83,000 employees from the ranks of 
postal employees to meet the law's require- 
ments. As a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee which drafted the bill, I 
knew that Congress had granted the Admin- 
istration authority to make employment re- 
ductions in non-vital and indirect service 
agencies. Last week I sent a letter to Post- 
master General Watson outlining a section of 
the bill that he had ignored when he asked 
Congress to exempt his Department from the 
employment cutback. That section, quoted 
directly from the law, says, “The Director (of 
the Budget Bureau) may reassign vacancies 
from one department or agency to another 
department or agency when such reassign- 
ment is, in the opinion of the Director, nec- 
essary or appropriate. The underlining 
was added by me to emphasize the open- 
ended authority Congress gave the Budget 
Bureau. 

Under the provisions of this law, Watson 
should have applied to the Bureau of the 
Budget for exemption from the requirements, 
not Congress. Congress included that provi- 
sion to avoid a meat-ax approach to employ- 
ment reduction and not cause drastic cut- 
backs in public service. The Administration 
chose to apply the law across-the-board 
rather than making reductions in agencies 
that could well afford to reduce the number 
of employees. By the way Watson announced 
the change in postal service it appeared that 

had directed federal agencies to im- 
mediately fire 180,000 employees. But what 
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Congress required was that agencies not fill 
one job out of every four vacancies that oc- 
curred under normal operating procedures. 
It was to be a gradual process that would 
allow agencies ample time to absorb the 
losses. 

Taxpayers have already started paying 
their portion of the bill with the larger pay- 
roll deductions that began July 15. The fed- 
eral government has not begun to fulfill its 
part of the bargain. A report issued by the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Federal 
Expenditures on July 31, 1968, indicated that 
federal employment increased 95,350 in the 
past month. Federal employment is now at 
3,026,376. The Post Office Department after 
making the most noise over decreased em- 
ployment actually hired 20,358 additional 
employees. Other increases were noted in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 7,107; Interior Department, 5,309; and 
Transportation Department, 2,959. While 
taxpayers are being forced to trim back their 
spending, the federal government is hiring 
new employees at an increasing rate. 

The threat of cutting back postal service 
was most effective and Congress is moving 
to exempt the Post Office Department from 
the requirements of the 1968 Tax-Spending 
Law. The reason this move was used and the 
reason it was so effective is that the post 
office in local communities is often the only 
thing that people see for the money they pay 
the federal government. The first post offices 
that would have been eliminated in Watson’s 
pressure politics were the third and fourth 
class offices that serve rural areas, Montana 
would have been hard hit. Although I agree 
that postal service should not be reduced, 
I feel that Congress should direct the Budget 
Bureau to make up those reductions in other 
agencies such as the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, Space Agency, Health, Education 
and Welfare and any other agency that isn’t 
involved in direct day-to-day service to the 
taxpayers of the United States. We pay for 
the mail with every six and ten-cent stamp 
we use and again each time income tax is 
withheld from our paychecks. We have a 
right to expect the mailman at our door 
every day but Sunday, even if he’s just bring- 
ing more bills. 

Sincerely, 
Jim BATTIN. 


MONEY FOR PUBLIC TV 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
many people see great possibilities in the 
field of education and service through 
television under the Public Broadcasting 
Act which was previously passed by Con- 
gress and recently extended. Those in- 
terested in this program should be inter- 
ested in a good editorial on the subject 
matter which appeared in the Des Moines 
Tribune and is as follows: 

MONEY For PUBLIC TV 

The Public Broadcasting Act was passed by 
Congress last year to support and expand 
noncommercial broadcasting. It extended for 
three years legislation passed in 1962 that 
provided for grants from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to public TV 
stations for new broadcast and production 
facilities. The Act also established the non- 
profit Public Broadcasting Corp., an autono- 
mous agency which will produce cultural 
and public affairs programs for use by public 
TV stations. 
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Little progress has been made in putting 
the Act into effect. Congress authorized $9 
million in “seed money” for the corporation 
and $12.5 million for broadcast facilities for 
local stations. None of this money has been 
appropriated. 

A decision on how to provide long-range 
financing for the corporation has been de- 
layed for at least a year. A secure source of 
funds is needed to assure that programs 
can be produced without threat of political 
pressures or retaliation. Proposed financing 
methods include an excise tax on TV sets, 
revenue from communications satellites, li- 
cense fees on commercial broadcasting or a 
percentage of the total TV advertising outlay. 

The needs of public television have been 
well documented by the National Citizens 
Committee for Public Television. In a recent 
survey of Public TV stations, the committee 
found that station managers felt 25 percent 
of their programing should be locally pro- 
duced, In all but the eight largest stations, 
there is now an average of only 4.5 hours of 
local programs weekly. The need for larger 
budgets, more promotion of public television 
programs and expanded facilities also was 
cited. 

Typical of the replies to survey questions 
was that of John Montgomery, manager of 
station KDPS in Des Moines. He said the 
most pressing needs here are a tall tower, 
stronger transmitter and more studio and 
office space. 

Montgomery would increase the station’s 
annual budget from $675,000 now to $1 mil- 
lion, double the 2.5 hours of locally origi- 
nated public affairs programs weekly and 
tripled the half hour of cultural affairs pro- 


grams. 

The objective of public television is to 
offer a lively alternative to the too-often 
bland fare of commercial TV, and to explore 
controversial public issues often ignored on 
TV today. The Public Broadcasting Act of 
1967 provides the structures for reaching 
that goal. Congress should now provide the 
means, by appropriating the money author- 
ized in the Act. 


HONORARY DEGREE TO SIDNEY G. 
TICKTON 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, on June 16, Keuka College of the 
State University of New York, in recog- 
nition of many contributions to Ameri- 
can education of Sidney G. Tickton, 
conferred upon him the honorary doctor 
of laws degree. I have been aware of Sid- 
ney Tickton’s unusual competence as an 
adviser in the fleld of education since 
1963 when he directed an excellent study 
which showed the need for expanding 
medical school facilities for northern 
Indiana. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Recor, the citation honoring Sidney 
Tickton: 


Sig G. TickTon 


Few men achieve the distinction in their 
lifetime of having their names turned into 
a part of speech; and those who do seldom 
appreciate the distinction. But in the coun- 
sels of higher education, “‘Ticktonizing” is a 
known and lauded process. Your pioneering 
of Long Range Planning for colleges and uni- 
versities has marked you as one of the out- 
standing, and influential, and significant 
leaders in higher education in America. As 
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a colleague of the late Beardsley Ruml, a 
staff member at the Ford Foundation, a 
sought-after consultant in the economics of 
government, and presently as vice-president 
of the Academy for Educational Develop- 
ment, your breadth of influence and your 
range of competence has been astonishing. 
Those who know you well celebrate other 
qualities: your unfailing loyalty, your 
thorough craftmanship, your unaffected gen- 
erosity, your expert ability to evoke the best 
effort from your colleagues. If you demur 
from these accolades, you only demonstrate 
another quality for which we honor you: the 
rare grace of so high a respect for your fel- 
lows that your own life is lived selflessly. 
Therefore, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and by the 
Board of Trustees of Keuka College, I con- 
fer upon you the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws with all the rights, privileges, and 
immunities thereunto pertaining; and I cause 
you to be invested with the symbol appro- 
priate to this degree. 
G. WAYNE GLICK, 
President. 
Commencement, June 16, 1968. 


NLRE HANDLING OF A UNION REP- 
RESENTATION DISPUTE REGARD- 
ING NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
EMPLOYEES 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, due to in- 
credible ineptness, has precipitated an 
economic crisis and created serious frus- 
tration among hundreds of families in 
the Washington Courthouse area, be- 
sides thousands in the Dayton area. 

Here is the history of unbelievable 
bungling by that Federal agency. 

For approximately 30 years employees 
of the National Cash Register Co. have 
been represented at the bargaining table 
by the Employees’ Independent Union. 
On September 1, 1966, as a result of 
union-management negotiations, NCR 
workers received a wage increase. For 
the reasons outlined below, this is the 
last economic improvement accorded 
NCR employees. 

On September 1, 1967, the then cur- 
rent collective-bargaining agreement be- 
tween the company and the Employees’ 
Independent Union expired. Approxi- 
mately 3 months prior to this contract’s 
expiration—on June 5, 1967, to be 
exact—the United Steelworkers—USW— 
filed a representation petition with the 
ninth region, National Labor Relations 
Board. In this petition the USW asked 
the Board to conduct an election among 
production and maintenance employees 
at NCR plants in Dayton and Washing- 
ton Courthouse, Ohio. 

At the time this petition was filed the 
company was preparing for the com- 
mencement of negotiations leading to a 
new collective-bargaining agreement 
with the Employees’ Independent Union. 
Under existing law, the filing of this rep- 
resentation petition by USW precluded 
further contract negotiations. 
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The NLRB held a hearing on the USW 
petition at Dayton, Ohio, beginning July 
12 and concluding on July 17, 1967. At 
the commencement of this hearing—July 
12, 1967—the International Union of 
Electrical Workers — IUE — intervened 
and became a party to the proceeding. 

The Board did not issue its decision 
directing an election until December 15, 
1967, 5 months after the hearing was 
concluded and 342 months after expira- 
tion of the existing union-management 
contract. Federal statutes provide that, 
until a bargaining agent is certified, em- 
ployees and management cannot engage 
in wage negotiations. 

The election at NCR, pursuant to the 
December 15, 1967, NLRB decision, was 
held in the Dayton and Washington 
Courthouse plants on January 19, 1968. 
Employees had five options. They could 
vote for the Employees’ Independent 
Union, the United Steel Workers, the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical Workers, 
the International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, or “no union.” 

The tally of ballots issued by the Board 
at the conclusion of the election showed 
13,569 valid votes cast. The Independent 
Union polled 6,760 votes. The IUE was 
second with 4,867 votes. The Steelwork- 
ers received 1,719 votes. The Bookbinders 
received 64 votes and there were 113 
challenged ballots. 

On January 26, the regional director 
for the ninth NLRB region announced 
that he was issuing a corrected tally of 
ballots which reduced the Independent 
Union vote from 6,760 to 6,660 ballots. 
He said that 100 IUE votes had been 
counted for both the IUE and the Inde- 
pendent Union. 

Not only had the NLRB created an 
unnecessary delay in holding the elec- 
tion, but, if the regional director is cor- 
rect, also mishandled the actual conduct 
of the election. 

The Independent Union and the com- 
pany immediately filed objections to the 
issuance of this corrected tally of ballots. 
On March 11, 1968, the regional director 
issued a report on election, objections to 
election, challenged ballots, and recom- 
mendations to the Board. In this report, 
he overruled the objections to the issu- 
ance of this corrected tally of ballots, 
ordered the entire election set aside, and 
ordered a new election. 

On March 21, 1968, the company and 
the Employees’ Independent Union filed 
exceptions to this report. These excep- 
tions were sustained by the Board by or- 
der dated April 10, 1968. The Board thus 
rejected the recommendations of the 
regional director and ordered the region- 
al director to hold a public hearing on 
the issues presented by the various ob- 
jections. This hearing commenced in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 14, before Trial 
Examiner Ramey Donovan and was con- 
cluded in Dayton, Ohio, on May 24, 1968. 
The briefs of the company, the IUE, and 
the Employees’ Independent Union were 
received by the trial examiner on Mon- 
day, June 24. A decision is now awaited 
from the trial examiner. 

It is evident from the aforementioned 
facts that the Board, and not the com- 
pany and the three competing unions, 
must accept responsibility for the long 
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delays which have occurred in the proc- 
essing of this election. 

In summary, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board: 

First. Took 5 months to decide to call 
a bargaining election. 

Second. Set the dates of the bargain- 
ing election 344 months after the expira- 
tion of the existing union-management 
contract. 

Third. By its own admission, mis- 
counted 100 votes cast during the certi- 
fication election. 

Fourth, After 6 months, still has not 
Renae the outcome of that elec- 

on. 

The effect of this ineptness upon thou- 
sands of NCR employees and their fam- 
ilies has been: 

First. Failure to receive a wage or 
benefit increase since September 1, 1966. 

Second. Consequent loss of buying 
power in the wake of ever-advancing 
prices since that date. 

Third. A feeling of hopelessness re- 
garding the prospects of any future sal- 
ary settlement. 

This dilatory attitude and failure to 
come to a decisive, expeditious con- 
clusion is costing these employees and 
their families the very necessities of life 
and is not to be condoned under any 
circumstances. 

I have today written the President 
asking for his intervention in this af- 
fair. The NLRB is an administrative 
board under the jurisdiction of the John- 
son-Humphrey administration and they 
should demand a final determination 
forthwith. These people have been denied 
the fruits of their labor too long be- 
cause of this ineptness and this lack 
of decisive action is inexcusable. 


FEDERAL AVIATION REGULATION 
PERTAINING TO SECRET SERVICE 
AGENTS 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, a number of airline pilots have 
been in contact with me concerning a 
special Federal aviation regulation 
which became effective July 26, 1968. 
This regulation provides that any Secret 
Service agent who is assigned to protect 
one of the presidential candidates may 
at his request occupy one of the observer 
seats on the flight deck in aircraft of the 
commercial passenger airlines when the 
presidential candidate is on board. 

Mr. Speaker, in that the only persons 
on the flight deck are the pilots, engi- 
neers, and possibly other crewmembers, 
it seems somewhat ridiculous to provide 
that a Secret Service agent may sit 
among them and possibly distract the 
crew from performing their duties in a 
most efficient manner. I can see no valid 
reason for this regulation inasmuch as 
no members of the public are admitted 
to the flight deck and the Secret Service 
agent could only be a distracting in- 
fluence with regard to the safe and effi- 
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cient operation of the pilots and crew- 
members. 

For this reason I have today written 
the Acting Administrator requesting the 
logic behind this regulation and in ab- 
sence of a reply giving a substantial rea- 
son for its enactment, I have urged that 
the regulation be revoked. 


A NEW SOCIAL PROGRAM 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I revise 
and extend my remarks and include 
therein a recent article entitled, “United 
States Accused of Ignoring Older Job- 
less“ based on an interview with Director 
Joseph Vilimas, Jr., of the Kennedy 
Family Service Center of Charlestown, 
Mass 


I believe that this article and the com- 
ments of Mr, Vilimas stress several prob- 
lems that certainly should have more at- 
tention from government at every level 
and the Congress. 

There are areas, of course, at the local 
level that are in large measure the prob- 
lems of local and State governments and 
business. However, there is an undeni- 
able relationship between these problems 
and the duty of the Federal Government 
to step up its contributions to try to solve 
them. 

As outlined by Mr. Vilimas, who ad- 
vocates an integrated program with 
many facets, these problems relate to 
unemployment, training programs, coun- 
seling and job placement, and the need 
for closer cooperation and greater effort 
by Government, business, and labor, also 
social security studies to find new 
answers. 

Actually, these comments relate to the 
whole system we have established and 
devloped since the 1930’s to try to help 
people get jobs, provide them with bene- 
fits when they are jobless, furnish them 
with social security when they are re- 
tired, and otherwise arrange for gov- 
ernment support across a wide spectrum 
15 social needs, health, welfare, and the 

e. 
It is my view that our entire national 
and social program, including social 
security, must be reevaluated and re- 
shaped. 

The fact that this is a massive job is 
no reason why it should be deferred. In 
fact, it requires and deserves the im- 
mediate attention of Congress. 

I will not discuss the questions in- 
volved in depth at this time, but it suffices 
to say that the waste of human resources 
entailed in requiring people to retire be- 
fore their time, and while they are still 
well able to work, is producing hardship, 
frustration, maladjustment, and ab- 
normally low standards for many people 
who should be, can, and want to provide 
for their own needs on a much more gen- 
erous basis than current social programs 
can do. 

The idea of forcing people out of work 
when they are 45 years of age is a 
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monstrous thing, and in fact forcing 
them out at any age while they are still 
able to work and desirous of working is 
not conducive to sound economic or 
sound social policy. 

It is something that is very harmful to 
the people concerned, to the economy 
and to the Government itself. Obviously, 
we must find time to improve the effi- 
ciency and adequacy of this system as 
fast as we can and there should be no 
delay. 

Our studies in this regard should also 
include medicare and medicaid where 
the situation is shifting so rapidly and 
where Congress should take the leader- 
ship in making adjustments and pro- 
viding the funds, where necessary, to do 
the job that has to be done across the 
board in the interest of the public health 
and the general well-being of many peo- 
ple. 

I think that many of these social pro- 
grams are suffering from the ills of ab- 
normal bureaucracy, of huge, sprawling 
agencies that are required to assume 
burdens that they cannot possibly carry, 
and solve questions that are beyond their 
knowledge and expertise. 

I think that we must develop an en- 
tirely new approach—one that will cut 
redtape, integrate services where pos- 
sible, stop retiring people before they 
need to be retired. 

We must find ways and means of im- 
proving across-the-board medicare, med- 
icaid, and tie in these programs with 
others that are designed to promote, on a 
grand scale, the construction of hospitals, 
sanitariums, remedial and domiciliary 
places for the handicapped, the chroni- 
cally sick, persons of advanced years, 
the handicapped young, and other un- 
fortunates who really are our wards, as 
well as our neighbors and friends, and 
must be helped by this Government in 
some substantial manner that goes far 
beyond the present perfunctory, surface 
approach. Not only individuals, but en- 
tire families carry appalling burdens of 
caring and providing for these classes, 
and their burdens must be lightened and 
transferred to government experts at 
every level. 

I hope and urge that Congress can give 
more intensive attention to these prob- 
lems in the immediate future, and step 
up ways and means of combating and 
strengthening social programs to make 
them truly adequate. 

The article referred to follows: 

UNITED STATES ACCUSED or IGNORING OLDER 
JOBLESS 
(By Earl Marchand) 

America is failing its middle-aged and 
older unemployed workers, the executive di- 
rector of the Kennedy Family Service Center 
of Charlestown charged yesterday. 

“The nation is neglecting the problems of 
the over-45 unemployed worker,” said Joseph 
Vilimas Jr., whose organization is now com- 
pleting a three-year study into the problem. 

“Some of these people are being doomed 
to a later life of poverty because adequate 
measures for them just aren’t being taken,” 
Vilimas said. 

He said that job placement and social secu- 
rity were not satisfactory answers. 

“This nation, unfortunately, has a system 
of forcing some older workers into a retire- 
ment of poverty,” Vilimas noted. “People 
can’t live adequately on social security 
alone.” 
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Vilimas said that the problem was even 
more serious in the Boston area than in the 
nation as a whole, Here, more than 50 per 
cent of men and women receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits are over 45 years of age. 
Nationally, some 40 per cent of the unem- 
ployed are over 45. 

He said an integrated program with many 
facets is needed, including: 

A permanent multi-service approach to the 
problem, providing the unemployed, over-45 
worker with training programs to teach the 
worker additional skills, vocational counsel- 
ing, and even “some morale boosting.” 

“Closer cooperation and greater effort” by 
government, business and labor. 

“Realistic” social security benefits. 

A continuing study by government, busi- 
ness and labor to ferret out new answers to 
the problem. 

Vilimas said the war against unemploy- 
ment is not being won because America is 
not waging a vigorous-enough campaign. 

But he feels the battle could be won, bas~ 
ing his contention on the findings of the 
Kennedy Center over the past three years. 

The study, besides making findings, served 
the practical purpose of placing workers. Of 
1100 workers who applied to the Kennedy 
Center, 816 were placed after they were given 
the necessary training or counseling. 

The center kept in communication with 
some 500 businesses in the area, serving as 
a liason between employer and employe. 

“The job can be done if we really work 
at it,” said Vilimas. 

The reason these older workers lose their 
jobs include age discrimination, automation, 
mergers or plant closings, physical and 
mental competition with youth and unwill- 
ingness to train for new jobs, Vilimas said, 

And once the older worker loses his jobs, 
the statistics are against him. 

“Less than 20 per cent of those unemployed 
will find a job through state agencies, and 
less than nine per cent will find employ- 
ment through private employment agencies,” 
said Vilimas. “These figures dramatize the 
fact that manpower programs emphasizing 
job placement cannot realistically cope with 
the problem.” 

In recent years, the government has been 
taking a few steps to ease the problem. But 
Vilimas contends that these steps fall far 
short. 

In opening the Kennedy Center and seven 
other similar centers around the country, the 
federal government made a move for the older 
worker, However, in the next few months, 
the older-worker program at the Kennedy 
Center will conclude, eliminating a local 
source of hope for the older worker. 

The older workers are not without their 
champions in Washington, D.C., however. 
One of them is Charles E. Odell, national 
director of the United States Employment 
Service. 

At a Boston College conference last month, 
called “Ability is Ageless,” Odell stated, 
“Every person should be allowed to work 
as long as he is willing and able. The choice 
should be up to the individual. I don’t be- 
lieve in forced retirement.” 

Asked if he thought such an ideal would 
ever be possible, Odell said, “I think we can 
design our society to have a part in it for 
everyone.” 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG, MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 193d day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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YOUTH RECOGNIZES FREEDOM’S 
CHALLENGE 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I had an opportunity to 
attend a dinner sponsored by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars District 20, com- 
prised of VFW units in Carbon, Monroe, 
Northampton, and Pike Counties. Guests 
of honor at this event were area high 
school students who were contestants in 
the VFW-sponsored “Voice of Democ- 
racy” essay contest. 

It always is reassuring to me to read 
the thoughts of young Americans such as 
these contestants and realize what high 
regard they have for the freedom we in 
America enjoy. 

I am pleased to include in the RECORD 
the essays by individual school finalists 
which were considered in the final judg- 
ing. Each is based on the theme, Free- 
dom's Choice.” 

The finalists are Thomas A. Reiser, 
Notre Dame High School, Easton, whose 
essay was selected as the first place win- 
ner; Anne McCafferty, Bethlehem Cath- 
olic High School, Bethlehem; Christo- 
pher J. Wright, Bethlehem Catholic 
High School, Bethlehem; Elaine Robbins, 
Easton Area High School, Easton, and 
Jay Feinman, Wilson Borough Area 
High School, Wilson Borough. The essays 
follow: 

FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 
(By Thomas A. Reiser, Notre Dame High 
School, Easton, Pa.) 

America, the land of the free, has tasted 
the bitterness of race riots, antiwar demon- 
strations, and campus revolts. Human be- 
havior never has been and never will be 
regulated by laws or edicts. The complexities 
of public problems find their solutions in 
the willingness of citizens to accept the chal- 
lenge of freedom—a challenge unmet by 
many of our ancestors, a challenge unmet by 
the Greeks in the latter years of their reign 
and, perhaps, ultimately responsible for the 
collapse of the empire. 

The challenge of freedom is the challenge 
of responsibility. That responsibility includes 
adherence to all just laws, not simply laws 
which satisfy individual preference, That 
responsibility includes a recognition of the 
right to enjoy personal freedoms without 
infringing on the rights of others. 

Freedom is ordinarily accepted as a birth- 
right by people in America. Its benefits are 
readily accepted by all. Yet birth rights and 
benefits involve principles. Principles can- 
not be upheld without sacrifice. 

It is often a sacrifice for the citizen to 
acquaint himself with both sides of those 
questions vital to national, state or local in- 
terests. Too often the voting public is swayed 
by a loquacious speaker, who fails to take 
issue with current problems. 

Neglected voting privileges and rejected 
jury duty may illustrate how some Americans 
fail to meet the challenge of freedom. It is sad 
to hear that large or small attendance at the 
polls rests on whether voting day will be 
warm or cold, sunny or rainy, rather than 
on the importance of issues debated. Like- 
wise, it is sad to recall the constant excuses 
offered to judges by proposed jury members. 

In the limited democracy of America, rep- 
resentatives are elected from each particular 
area to speak the voice of the people from 
within that area. This makes it totally nec- 
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essary that these leaders truly depict the 
feelings of their constituents, The obligation 
does not stop at interest but goes on to 
sacrifice. 

Much hesitation is shown by some to fight 
against the injustices threatening freedom. 
The cliche, “Let George do it“, cannot be 
the answer. The liberties are used by all, 
and not handed to “George”, therefore, the 
sacrifice must be met by all—even if sacri- 
fice of life is required. 

By showing responsibility in the use of 
freedom, by demonstrating interest in the 
welfare of government, and by making sacri- 
fices to maintain the legacy of America, the 
challenge of freedom will be met. 


FPREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 


(By Anne McCafferty, Bethlehem Catholic 
High School) 


To me as a citizen, freedom presents a 
four-fold challenge. The first and most basic 
challenge is that of responsibility. This is 
the foundation upon which the remaining 
challenges build themselves. Responsibility 
demands good solid citizenship—a citizen- 
ship that does not waver in times of politi- 
cal crisis or succumb to subversive influence. 
Responsible citizens inevitably create a re- 
sponsible society, which, as in the case of our 
nation, advocates freedom to the fullest ex- 
tent of the word. We hold the keys which 
keep the door of democracy open and the 
door of communism locked. One important 
key is the democratic vote. In school, Student 
Council elections provide me with the op- 
portunity to express my choice and voice my 
opinion. I have seen the results of poor vot- 
ing habits and swayed voters; this has con- 
vinced me that I will be staunch and stick 
to my well-guided convictions. In school, as 
in our American society, if the majority con- 
tinues to perform their voting duty with 
foresight and care, the irresponsible minority 
will be overshadowed. However, the danger 
lies in the fact, that in time, the minority 
may grow and a reversal of positions could 
occur. 

This possibility leads to the second of free- 
dom's challenges—that of vigilance or alert- 
ness. It is virtually impossible for an irre- 
sponsible minority to gain a foothold if the 
citizenship keeps a constant eye on the var- 
ious aspects of political life. A citizen ac- 
quires this trait through active participation 
in the functions of his respective party orga- 
nizations. He acquaints himself with current 
issues, obvious loopholes and pressing bills. 
Equipped with such knowledge, legislators 
find it quite difficult to pull the wool over 
the eyes of the voting public. Under our 
watch, government continues to act as a 
tool, strengthening freedom and underaim- 
ing the opponents of freedom. These facts 
may be applied to our own student govern- 
ment. 

The third challenge results from the ques- 
tion, “Why are citizens responsible and 
alert?” The simple answer contains three 
words—they are patriotic! Much has been 
written concerning patriotism but few def- 
itions really capture the whole meaning. 
To me, patriotism means love for one’s coun- 
try—a love so intense that one is willing 
to make sacrifices for its sake. Patriotism de- 
mands self-sacrifice. Fortunately, most peo- 
ple agree that patriotism is a very special 
spirit that carries over to even a student’s 
idea of school spirit. A patriotic citizen has 
loyalty and a loyal student has school spirit. 
I consider myself a loyal student when I 
support school policies and engage in extra- 
curricuar activities; I consider myself patri- 
otic when I have a zealous love for my coun- 
try, when I cultivate that pride that makes 
me unashamed to display my feelings when 
our basic freedoms are at stake. 

Patriotism means different things to dif- 
ferent people. To the Democrats in this 
pre-election year, it means rallying to the 
support of the President; to the Republicans 
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it means agitating for a change of policy in 
the national scene. This variation is good 
and healthful to thriving nations. Men may 
have different ideas but they are united in 
the fact that views are directed towards 
maintaining a strong, free government, 

Freedom’s greatest challenge is that of 
survival itself. Combating communism is the 
greatest task facing our nation. Our leaders 
attempt to do this by insuring a free press 
and by providing communication to Radio 
Free Europe. Note the importance of the 
word “free”, Freedom resembles a premature 
baby—it must be handled carefully, guarded 
constantly, and strengthened gradually, 
Freedom is America’s heritage and it must 
be kept alive. 


FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 


(By Christopher J. Wright, Bethlehem 
Catholic High School) 


“What have you given us?” a woman asked 
Ben Franklin at the close of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. “A Republic”, he an- 
swered, “if you can keep it 

Franklin, like the other founding fathers, 
had learned an important lesson from his- 
tory. He knew that throughout the ages the 
main instruments for depriving men of their 
freedom had been their governments. He also 
understood that it had proven and would 
prove difficult to prevent governments from 
stripping freedom from the people. He real- 
ized this would be hard because he under- 
stood some of the basic principles regarding 
men and governments. Namely, the follow- 
ing: 1. the fact that government represents 
power in the hands of some men to control 
and regulate the lives of other men. 2. The 
natural tendency of men who possess some 
power to acquire more power. 3. The fact 
that power corrupts. He knew that the only 
way to preserve freedom is to restrict govern- 
ment, because if the government has no 
restraints on its powers or if the only re- 
straints it has are its own, then the day is 
not far off when the government will have 
absolue power, and whether absolute power 
is in the hands of a king, dictator, or congress 
the resulting loss of the people's freedom will 
be the same. 

The question arises: Have we kept our 
republic? According to the Chicago Tribune 
the U.S. Government is the “biggest land- 
owner, property manager, renter, mover and 
hauler, medical clinician, lender, insurer, 
mortgage broker, employer, debtor, taxer, and 
spender in all history.” The resulting loss of 
freedom of the American people is fantastic. 
Almost one-third of the earnings are taken 
as taxes. On top of this, government inter- 
ference in our everyday lives is rampant. 
Businessmen are told by the government 
whether they can raise prices, farmers are 
told how much they can grow, and as a result 
of federal legislation, wage earners are com- 
pelled to join unions whether they want to 
or not. Social security taxes force citizens 
to invest their earnings the way the govern- 
ment has imposed mazes of regulations. 

I feel that these facts show clearly that we 
have not kept our republic. We have allowed 
the government to grow to the point where 
there are far too few restrictions on its pow- 
ers. We have allowed the freedom of every 
American to be sacrificed a little here and 
there in order to try to achieve various forms 
of “security”. This loss of freedom disturbs 
me greatly. Thus I think that the greatest 
challenge facing the citizens of our country 
today, not forgetting even the Communist 
threat, is the restoration in toto of the 
American peoples freedoms. I do not pre- 
tend that this will be an easy task, but it can 
be done. Furthermore, I believe that many 
people in this country today also deem a 
reduction in governmental size necessary. 
But simply deploring the situation will not 
end it. The Republic will not be restored, 
and the rights of the populace will not be 
regained, until we have put out of office 
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those men who promise new welfare pro- 
grams and more free“ money, and until the 
leaders of both parties and the members of 
Supreme Court attain a healthy respect for 
the Constitution. This lack of regard for 
the Constitution is at the very heart of the 
problem, for the Constitution is above all a 
limiting document, and if it would be en- 
forced many of the so-called “progressive” 
and “welfare” programs, which in addition 
to being unconstitutional also fail to pro- 
duce their desired result and place more 
burdens upon taxpayers, would have to be 
curtailed. These unconstitutional programs, 
namely those dealing with public utilities, 
banks, insurance, business, agriculture edu- 
cation and social welfare, are illegal because 
of the tenth amendment. Federal interfer- 
ence in these areas has to be ended and the 
p: will either be dropped or resumed 
at the state level, where there is no danger 
of a great accumulation of powers. Since 
there is not too much hope for the conver- 
sion of many of the national leaders of both 
parties and the leading members of the 
Supreme Court to the principle of limited 
government, it is necessary that the voters in 
our country who are concerned about their 
freedom replace these men. I believe that the 
greatest challenge facing us today is the 
problem of returning to the people those 
freedoms which have been confiscated from 
them. I think that the people of this na- 
tion are equal to the task, and I look for- 
ward to the day when the conditions which I 
have stated are adhered to, and the freedom 
of all in this great land is abundant. 


FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 
(By Elaine Robbins, Easton Area High School, 
12th grade) 

What is freedom’s challenge? 

Since the beginning of time wars have 
been fought, lives have been lost, and blood 
has been spilt all over our world. This will 
continue to be the crisis until people learn 
to live peacefully among themselves. Is this 
freedom’s challenge? 

When a child is born, he is born with love 
not knowing about hatred. As he matures, 
conflict arises within him causing a feeling 
of mixed emotion labeled hate. Soon a boy 
becomes a man and he has a difficult deci- 
sion to make, to fight or to fail in his duty 
to God and his country. He then wonders 
“Why should I go to war with people I don't 
know, needlessly killing strangers just be- 
cause they are opposed to my way of think- 
ing?” It doesn’t make sense does it? Still, 
ever since a child he has been told it’s a 
man’s duty to serve his country and protect 
his family against harm. So off he goes into a 
branch of the service where they teach him 
to defend himself sneak, lie, spy, kill, and 
hate. Yes hate, hate people whom they never 
met, yet whose lives they will claim on the 
hellish battlefields of war. They are sent off 
with the slogan “Kill or be killed.” Know- 
ing that they may never see the ones they 
love again. 

Our American boys who believe in what 
they are fighting for go off to war to fight for 
us. All of us whether we're worthy of it or 
not. They fight for cowardly draft card 
burners who protest out of fear. Protesters 
who protest for peace yet do so through vio- 
lence. How can we hope to settle world con- 
flict when we can’t settle conflict on our own 
shores? Is violence the answer? Does might 
make right? This you'll have to answer for 
yourself. My answer is no! Peace can be ob- 
tained only thru understanding. An under- 
standing of everything, draft card burners 
inclusive. They are brave enough to stand up 
and say they will not serve a country who has 
cared for them and protected them yet they 
are cowards because they will not fight to 
save her from oppression. 

All this is America, the good as well as the 
bad, Isn’t it a shame that our children must 
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grow up with a narrow understanding of 
some freedom groups because their parents 
and grandparents don’t fully understand 
things themselves. When America was estab- 
lished it was built on the grounds of love, 
understanding, peace, security, liberty, equal- 
ity, and freedom for all. As Francis Scott Key 
once said “Land of the free and home of the 
brave.” It’s our duty as Americans to bring 
this understanding to all the world. Only 
when this is satisfactorily done can we truth- 
fully say we have completely fulfilled our 
forefathers dream of world peace and under- 
standing. This is freedom’s challenge!!! 
FrRrepom’s CHALLENGE 
(By Jay Feinman, Wilson Borough 
Area High School) 

Freedom's challenge is greater today than 
ever before. We are summoned to build, to 
serve, to achieve as no other nation has been 
in the history of the world. We are urged to 
meet freedom’s challenge by our past, our 
present, and our future, Let us listen to those 
voices and learn what freedom’s challenge 
is—and how we may meet it. 

The spirit of freedom’s past—I was created 
in ancient Greece, but forsaken in the ensu- 
ing centuries. I was reborn in a new, exciting 
form only a short time ago with the founding 
of the United States of America, I was the 
driving force behind the only new idea in 
centuries—a nation conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. My existence was defended at 
Lexington, at Gettysburg, in Belleau Wood, 
at Iwo Jima, on the beaches of Normandy, in 
Korea, and in Vietnam. With the voice of 
a million Americans who shed their blood in 
my defense, I, the spirit of freedom’s past, 
urge you to meet freedom’s challenge: to 
uphold the ideals of your forefathers, to be 
proud of your American heritage, to assure 
that those who came before shall not have 
lived—or died—in vain. 

The spirit of freedom’s present—I am 
troubled and endangered by those who have 
never enjoyed my benefits as well as those 
who would abuse their liberties. I am 
threatened by ignorance, by violence, by hate, 
and by apathy. I call to you with the voice 
of a Negro in the poverty-ridden slums 
of our cities, the voice of a peasant in Viet- 
nam, the voice of a family trapped behind 
the wall in East Berlin. I, the spirit of free- 
dom’s present, urge you to meet freedom’s 
challenge: to free the oppressed, to halt Com- 
munist aggression wherever it strikes, to as- 
sure that all Americans have their full rights 
as citizens. 

The spirit of freedom’s future—I am un- 
sure, uncertain. I do not know if I will exist 
or be annihilated. I call to you with the 
voice of your children and your children’s 
children. I urge you to meet freedom’s chal- 
lenge—to deal with the obstacles that con- 
front you today, to live in strife if necessary 
so that your descendants may live in peace, 
to keep freedom pure and intact for all 
times. 

Thus we are challenged: by freedom’s past, 
to remember and preserve; by freedom’s pres- 
ent, to be just and to have courage; by free- 
dom’s future, to fight and to purify. These, 
all of these, constitute freedom’s challenge, 
the duties and responsibilities of being free 
that we owe to our ancestors, ourselves and 
our descendants. 

We in this nation today have opportuni- 
ties beyond the limits of the imagination. 
With our vast natural, economic, cultural, 
and human resources we can build a society 
unparalleled in the history of the world. The 
dreams of millions of enslaved, oppressed and 
impoverished people throughout history for 
a country where all may be free and none 
need starve can be realized in the United 
States—if only we are wise enough, brave 
enough, and strong enough to use all our 
energies toward this goal. We stand on the 
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threshold of true greatness, and the decision 
is ours and ours alone whether or not we 
will take the giant step. 

We must now heed the voices of the past, 
the present, and the future to meet free- 
dom’s challenge. This, then, must be our 
course: to look back with pride, to give 
thanks with humility, to serve with honor, 
and to go forward with courage, working 
with patience and devotion in the service of 
the people of the United States and around 
the globe, and, in this way, God’s work shall 
truly be our own, 


CONGRESSMAN HAMILTON 
SUPPORTS CONSERVATION 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years more has been done to pre- 
serve and restore the natural resources 
of this Nation than in any comparable 
period in the Nation’s history. 

The 89th and 90th Congresses have 
clearly placed conservation of our nat- 
ural resources at the top of the Nation’s 
agenda for action. I have been pleased 
to support and vote for landmark legis- 
lation to maintain and expand the Na- 
tion’s natural heritage. 

The distinctive contribution of these 
Congresses to conservation has been the 
total approach, using comprehensive, co- 
ordinated action to attack foul air, dirty 
water, mountains of waste, and congested 
land. This is the new conservation. It is 
defined by the President like this: 

Our conservation must be not just the 
classic conservation of protection and devel- 
opment, but a creative conservation of resto- 
ration and innovation. Its concern is not with 
nature alone, but with the total relation be- 
tween man and the world around him. Its 
object is not just man’s welfare, but the 
dignity of man’s spirit. 


To give substance to this new conser- 
vation there has been a cascade of legis- 
lation to clean the water and cleanse the 
air, to preserve the wilderness, to create 
open space, and to establish scenic rivers. 
Thirty-five new units have been added to 
the national park system, the refuge sys- 
tem for wildlife has been expanded by 
three-fourths million acres, and a Red- 
woods National Park has been created. 

Major legislation like the Air Quality 
Act of 1967, the Water Pollution Control 
Act, the Water Quality Act of 1965, and 
the Clear Water Restoration Act of 1966, 
commit this Nation to clean air and pure 
water. 

These are a few of the highlights: 

First. Water: The Federal Govern- 
ment has set up $4 billion worth of waste 
treatment facilities for local commu- 
nities, which serves approximately 66 
million Americans, helping clean up 
67,000 miles of streams and rivers. This 
action came as a result of the hazards 
of filthy and unsanitary water conditions 
that had plagued Americans over the past 
years. 

A study of desalting enough water 
daily for practical purposes is underway. 
This is being done in hopes that the 1961 
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authorization of $75 million for research 
and development, plus the 1965 expan- 
sion of this authority to $200 million for 
5 years, will provide for economically fea- 
sible desalting of sea and brackish water. 

This research will lead to the construc- 
tion of the world’s largest desalting 
plant, capable of desalting 150 million 
gallons of water per day. 

Second. Air: The Air Quality Act pro- 
vides us with a blueprint for a systematic 
national attack on air pollution. Under 
this act, air quality control regions will 
be designated, pollution criteria will be 
developed, and the States will be required 
to develop air quality standards and 
measures to achieve these standards. 

Third, Parks and recreation: Nearly 1 
million acres of land, since December 
1963, were authorized for addition to 
the national parks system. State, local, 
and Federal Governments are now pre- 
serving for the enjoyment of our own 
and future generations, more land than 
is given up to construction and resource 
extractions. 

Fourth. Fisheries and wildlife: Since 
1961 nearly 1 million acres of land have 
been set aside by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the breeding, nesting, and feed- 
ing of various wildlife species. Of this 
1 million acres, 114,000 have been added 
permanently to the national wildlife 
refuge system. 

For the fiscal year of 1968, the Federal 
Government will spend a substantiated 
sum of $35.6 million for fish and wildlife 
management. 

Fifth. Public lands: There was a re- 
vegetation of public range totaling 467,- 
169 acres during 1967. Reforestation 
projects by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement lands totaled 37,595 acres dur- 
ing 1967—73 percent more than in 1960. 

Much has been done to conserve our 
country’s natural resources. More must 
be done in the years ahead. No longer 
will our approach be fragmented. From 
this day forward, we focus upon a sane 
environment for man—clean rivers, tall 
forests, and clean air. 


STEEL “FRONT LOADING” NATION’S 
ECONOMY 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to point out that the term “front 
loaded” is apparently being used in a 
brandnew context this year. Ordinarily, 
the term means that the first year of a 
new wage contract will bring about a 
larger pay increase than following years. 

I believe certain steel companies are 
trying to “front load” the Nation’s econ- 
omy by raising prices sharply, and using 
the new wage contracts as an excuse, 

There are some fallacies in this think- 
ing that I wish to point out. 

First, the steel price hikes are way out 
of proportion to the wage agreements, 

Second, labor becomes increasingly ef- 
ficient each year and the new prices of 
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steel do not reflect the savings achieved 
through increases in productivity. 

Third, companies have already been 
raising their prices—selectively—over the 
past year. 

Finally, we cannot ignore the fact that 
steel’s current profits are very good. 

For these reasons, I fear our economy 
will be hurt by the announced steel price 
increases. It appears the companies are 
“front loading“ their profits when they 
should be trying to keep prices in com- 
petitive ranges with imports and with 
other materials. 

In the public interest, the companies 
should roll back their price hikes. 


DISASTROUS DECLINE IN BARLEY 
PRICE CALLS FOR USDA ACTION 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr, KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, as the new 
crop harvest begins in North Dakota, the 
price of barley has tumbled to a ridicu- 
lously low price of 50 cents per bushel. 
Failure of the Department of Agriculture 
to include barley in the feed grain pro- 
gram is, in part, responsible for this sit- 
uation. Following is the text of a letter I 
have sent to Secretary Freeman today in 
connection with this matter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1968. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Over the last week- 
end, the price of barley in Western North 
Dakota tumbled by 10 to 15 cents per bushel. 
Even before this disastrous break, barley was 
selling at a firesale price that could be 
matched only by going back to the 1930's. 

On Monday, July 29, the Mandan (N. Dak.) 
Farmers Union Grain Association quoted a 
card price of 50 to 51 cents per bushel for 
barley. On July 26—just three days earlier 
the same buyer offered 60 to 65 cents per 
bushel, 

Failure to include barley in the 1968 feed 
grain program is in large part responsible 
for this situation. Over the last year, I have 
referred to you numerous complaints from 
North Dakota farmers concerning discrimi- 
nation against inclusion of barley in the feed 
grain program. On February 21, 1968, Mr. 
John A. Schnittker, serving then as Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture, wrote me as follows 
in response to complaints of several North 
Dakota farmers which I had referred to you: 

“Under the terms of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965, barley is to be included 
in the annual feed grain program only when 
it appears that the supply of that grain 
would otherwise be excessive. For the 1968 
crop year, it does not appear that this would 
be the case.” 

Mr. Secretary, this was a disastrous mis- 
calculation, as the present supply situation 
and the ruinous market price for barley 
amply demonstrate. 

I quote further from Mr. Schnittker’s let- 
ter: 

“The 1967 harvested barley acreage in the 
U.S. was down about one million acres or 
10 percent from the year before and, conse- 
quently, production was down by about 23 
million bushels; that is, down to a level less 
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than total needs for the 1967-68 marketing 
year. Accordingly, carryover stocks of barley 
on July 1, 1968, will likely be down from a 
year earlier. Hence, based on the planting 
trends of recent years, our best estimate was 
that barley plantings in 1968 without acreage 
diversion would not exceed future use and 
reasonable carryover requirements,” 

It is incredible that USDA's appraisal 
could be so wrong. This inaccurate guess em- 
phasizes again the unreliability of the De- 
partment's estimates and the urgent need for 
a thorough overhaul of its crop and livestock 
reporting system. 

Instead of barley stocks being down from 
a year earlier”, as Mr. Schnittker predicted 
in late February, USDA’s report of grain 
stocks on July 1 showed a total of 186,067,000 
bushels of barley as compared with 121,772,- 
000 bushels a year earlier. The 1968 barley 
crop is estimated at 406 million bushels, up 
10 percent over a year ago. The department’s 
optimistic estimate of the supply outlook un- 
doubtedly led many growers to plant barley 
which is now bringing the ridiculous price of 
50 cents a bushel in my area. 

North Dakota alone had 44,577,000 bushels 
of barley in store on farms and commercial 
warehouses as of July 1, 1968. Add to this 
a new crop estimated at 90,270,000 bushels 
for the State (and it may go higher) and you 
have the worst barley glut in history, as the 
price situation shows. Storage will be a prob- 
lem for many farmers who are also about to 
harvest a record wheat crop. 

I urgently appeal to you to undertake two 
immediate steps which would help to ease 
his disastrous situation: 

1. An announcement that barley will be 
included in the 1969 feed grain program. 

2. Emergency purchase of barley by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in North Dakota 
and other distressed areas. As you know, such 
an emergency purchase program has been 
ordered for grain sorghums in South Texas. 

The time is short. The emergency is now. 
Without positive action, barley producers 
will lose millions of dollars as a result of 
depressed prices. 

I am enclosing a copy of Mr. Schnittker's 
letter of February 21, 1968, to me, as well as 
newspaper report on the wide-open break in 
barley prices from The Fargo Forum of July 
80, 1968. 

Sincerely, 
Tom KLEPPE, 
Member of Congress. 


JOHN PETER LEACACOS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on occa- 
sion one has the pleasant opportunity to 
discuss matters with a person one ad- 
mires as a scholar, and may wonder why 
this person does not write a book so that 
others may share his wealth of infor- 
mation and benefit by his keen observa- 
tions and sharp critical analyses of cur- 
rent events, and prognostications for the 
future. One of my friends has met this 
challenge—John Peter Leacacos—in his 
book, just published, “Fires in the In- 
Basket—The ABC’s of the State Depart- 
ment.“ Mr. Leacacos is presently in 
charge of the Washington Bureau of the 
Plain Dealer, our morning newspaper in 
Cleveland. I have read this book with 
interest and found it to be most reveal- 
ing. Jack Leacacos has a sententious, 
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scholarly writing style, but his book is 
generously woven with humor and zest. 

Last March Mr. Leacacos was elected to 
membership in the Gridiron Club. The 
election to this elite club of 50 journalists 
is the highest honor that can be paid to 
a Washington correspondent. It is the 
pinnacle of the profession, and to be 
elected to membership in the Gridiron 
Club a man must be a gentleman, a jour- 
nalist, and he must conduct himself in 
the highest traditions of the craft. Jack 
Leacacos is a scholar who possesses all of 
these qualities. 


FIRST PENNSYLVANIA BANKING & 
TRUST CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, 
SHOWS WHAT PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE CAN DO ABOUT URBAN 
MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr, SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the major banks in Philadelphia, the 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co., 
has become a first-class example of how 
private enterprise can attack basic social 
and economic problems in our cities. 

First Pennsylvania, under the dynamic 
leadership of its president, William B. 
Walker, has been putting its resources 
to work to upgrade job skills and busi- 
ness opportunities in Philadelphia’s black 
community. 

It has used its resources as a large- 
scale employer to recruit and train black 
men and women, from high school age 
through adults, who were previously un- 
skilled for bank employment. In general 
the bank has placed a high emphasis on 
hiring black employees since 1966, when 
only 3 percent of the bank’s personnel 
were nonwhite. Today the percentage is 
11 percent. 

Along with its employment programs, 
the bank has been using its financial re- 
sources to make some 100 loans to black- 
owned small businesses in the last year 
and a half. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration, which has been cooperating with 
First Pennsylvania on many of these 
loans, earlier this year presented the 
bank with the SBA Administrator’s 
Award, in recognition of this achieve- 
ment. It was the first time that a bank 
had received this Federal award. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long advocated 
that Federal manpower and economic 
aid programs for the cities utilize the 
energies and resources of private firms 
on the scene. I can only be highly en- 
couraged by the accomplishments of the 
First Pennsylvania Co. 

It is important to note just why the 
First Pennsylvania Co. has set out to 
work in the fields of job training and 
small business loans in the black com- 
munity. Mr. Walker, in a recent article 
in American Banker, explains the bank’s 
reasons: 

The threat of riots and the desire for good 
public relations are not really the best jus- 
tifications for a long-term commitment to 
work extensively in the non-white commu- 
nity, at least not for a profit making enter- 
prise. 
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A sound business reason is preferable, and 
we think we have one in the growing scar- 
city of “qualified” people. . If a skilled 
workforce is essential to a business, and if 
unskilled people abound, then one way to 
reach the company’s objective is to teach 
unskilled people to be efficient employees. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe Mr. Walker is 
to be commended for his fresh, clear 
thinking on the reasons why private en- 
terprise should be interested in job train- 
ing. And I wish to commend the First 
Pennsylvania Co. for taking the lead in 
this vital work. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp Mr. 
Walker’s article in American Banker, of 
May 29, 1968, entitled “Manpower De- 
velopment—A Difficult and Important 
Task,” in which he describes what First 
Pennsylvania has been doing to increase 
job skills and business opportunities in 
the black community: 

MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT—A DIFFICULT AND 
IMPORTANT Task 
(By William B. Walker, president, First Penn- 
sylvania Banking & Trust Co., Philadel- 
phia) 

The attentions of those concerned with 
“industrial development” today seem to be 
increasingly directed toward “manpower de- 
velopment.” Wherever industry exists in 
Pennsylvania, our future prosperity will turn 
on the ability of our working population to 
keep up—and in too many cases to catch 
up—with the job demands of our times. 

The task will be as difficult as it is im- 
portant. 

Over the past 20 years, industrial develop- 
ment in Pennsylvania has come a long way 
thanks to genuine cooperation between pub- 
lic and private sectors. However, this progress 
has been oriented mostly toward changes in 
state and local laws which gave simple eco- 
nomic incentives to companies. 

On a statewide level, reform of the Work- 
men's Compensation law and the work of the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thority have put us in a much more competi- 
tive position to attract industry when com- 
pared to our sister states. 

Also, the reforms growing out of the recent 
Constitutional Convention will bring the 
benefits of modern government to the Com- 
monwealth for years to come. 

Our cities have done their part as well. In 
Philadelphia, for example, the entire face of 
center city is being re-made on a carefully 
planned basis. Tax incentives, low cost land, 
and transportation and utilities improve- 
ments have all been pursued as means of 
making the city attractive to commerce and 
industry. 

These programs are successful, are neces- 
sary, and will continue to receive our sup- 
port. It is plain to see how aggressive the 
banks in Pennsylvania have been to finance 
industrial development, not only in direct 
loans to business, but also in financial sup- 
port of the multitude of quasi-public agen- 
cies involved in this work. 

Manpower development is another matter. 
Until recently, it would not have occurred 
to many bankers or businessmen that they 
had a direct and important stake in upgrad- 
ing the quality of the manpower in their 
respective communities. We simply hired 
“qualified” people and let it go at that. Now, 
with a surprising suddenness, we are re- 
thinking those simple assumptions. 

In Pennsylvnia, there are two broad types 
of manpower problems; one is the large group 
of people who have been left behind in the 
wake of technological change, as for exam- 
ple, the anthracite coalminers. 

The other group is the non-white city 
dweller. Of course, it is this latter problem 
which most concerns bankers in Philadel- 
phia, and we shall describe here some of our 
bank’s experiences in working on it. 
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The threat of riots and the desire for good 
public relations are not really the best justi- 
fications for a long-term commitment to 
work extensively in the non-white commu- 
nity at least not for a profit-making enter- 
prise. 

A sound business reason is preferable, and 
we think we have one in the growing scarcity 
of “qualified” people. Until now, business has 
used that term when what it really meant 
was “pre-qualified” people. We believe the 
skilled labor market of the future will prob- 
ably continue to be chronically tight. 

If a skilled workforce is essential to a busi- 
ness, and if unskilled people abound, then 
one way to reach the company’s objective is 
to teach unskilled people to be efficient em- 
ployees. 

WORKABLE APPROACHES 

About 11% of our employees today are 
non-white, compared with approximately 3% 
in 1966. Many of these new non-white work- 
ers were introduced to the bank through a 
series of small group programs. This has been 
@ workable approach, and tends to prevent 
what can be the traumatic confrontation of 
business life by an unsophisticated and un- 
skilled person. 

The Business Experience-Education Pro- 
gram began last September with 26 young 
men selected with the help of the Phila- 
delphia School Board. The “BEEPS” are jun- 
iors and seniors in five public high schools 
where the drop-out rate is 40%. They have 
attended school regularly this year, and 
report daily to various bank departments 
for part-time work, They work from 2 p.m. 
to 5 p.m. and are paid $1.75 per hour. 

On Fridays they attend a seminar for 
training in language and mathematics skills 
as well as lectures and individual counseling. 
A feature of this program has been the as- 
signment of three young management train- 
ees to work with the “BEEPS,” both individ- 
ually and as program co-ordinators, 

The Secretarial Training Educational Pro- 
gram began last January for 12 high school 
girls, Through part-time clerical, typing, and 
stenographic work, we plan to bring up their 
skills to a point where they will become per- 
manent employees after graduation. 

“Project 35” is a program for employing 
chronically unemployed adults. Last summer 
85 men and women were hired, without the 
usual personnel tests, as temporary workers, 
For five months, in addition to their regular 
jobs, these people attended evening classes 
in remedial English and arithmetic. 

After this period, they were tested and 
most of them promoted to permanent em- 
ployees status. A second “Project 35” group 
was hired last winter, and seems to be work- 
ing well. Our retention of those originally 
hired is about 80% to date. 

Planned Accelerated Career Training is a 
new program under which we plan to support 
the higher education of perhaps a dozen 
young male employees. “PACT” men will 
work full time at the bank and attend eve- 
ning college with full reimbursement for tui- 
tion. After four or five years, the employee 
will take a leave of absence to complete col- 
lege as a full time student. 

He will be paid full salary and will have 
full tuition refund on condition he will work 
for the bank for at least two years following 
graduation. By that time most of these men 
should achieve officer status. 

FINANCING ENTERPRISES 

An entirely different area of work is in the 
financing of non-white business enterprise. 
There is clearly a tremendous potential for 
industrial development in our own back 
yards. In the past year and one half, a special 
staff in our bank has made and is adminis- 
tering more than 100 loans to Negro 
busniessmen. 

One characteristic common to most of 
these situations is the need for the banker 
to help the borrower learn management 
skills. The relationship can be time-consum- 
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ing for the banker, but our experience thus 
far has been quite satisfactory. 

In summary, these programs are only ex- 
amples of how one institution is attempting 
to work in the field of manpower develop- 
ment. What success we have enjoyed is in 
large part due to two factors: 

Dealing with non-white employees in small 
groups has enabled us to respond to the spe- 
cial characteristics and needs of those people 
with carefully designed programs, It has also 
given them a sense of pride and responsi- 
bility toward their respective groups. 

We have relied strongly upon existing 
agencies, public and private, for assistance 
in the referral of people to us, both as em- 
ployees and as commercial customers. There 
is no substitute for the indigenous knowledge 
of these agencies in their local communities, 

We have not enjoyed perfect results in our 
programs, and know we have much to learn. 
On the other hand, it is gratifying to see so 
many banks and companies actively involved 
in similar ways: the future economic health 
of Pennsylvania will hinge on the success we 
all have in this work. 


SBA: CAN AID THE SMALL BUSI- 
NESSMAN 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr, FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, rede- 
velopment and renewal of depressed 
areas in our cities are surely a step in 
the right direction. 

But in many cases, federally sponsored 
redevelopment can cause hardships, 

Small stores—the corner grocery, the 
jewelry shop, the drugstore—are major 
victims. 

And this is where the Small Business 
Administration can offer a helping hand. 
SBA was created for the purpose of help- 
ing America’s small businesses, now 
numbering some 7.4 million. 

One of SBA’s financial assistance pro- 
grams deals directly with the problem 
of relocating businesses affected by Fed- 
eral programs. 

SBA made 331 displaced business loans 
for $45.2 million to small firms displaced 
by urban renewal and highway construc- 
tion projects during the past fiscal year. 

In one case, an SBA loan put a small 
grocery store back on its feet, and helped 
the store to meet increasing competition 
and consumer demand. 

When several square blocks of houses 
in a low-income vicinity of New York 
City were razed for redevelopment by the 
housing authority, the small dairy and 
grocery store in the neighborhood 
seemed doomed to bankruptcy. 

The threatened store was the AA 
Dairy & Grocery, purchased by Abra- 
ham Cherkin in 1949. The store was lo- 
cated in a low-income neighborhood and 
business fell off when several blocks of 
houses were demolished. 

To get new customers from the mid- 
dle-income housing development which 
was taking shape in the cleared area, 
Mr. Cherkin decided to expand. 

Unable to obtain financing from local 
sources, however, he turned to SBA for 
help. The Agency rapidly approved a 
$10,000 regular business loan in March 
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1964. In addition to allocating funds for 
renovation, inventory and working capi- 
tal, SBA offered management advice and 
counsel. 

Since the SBA financing, the grocer 
has nearly doubled his business and has 
prepaid the SBA loan through March 
1969. 

This is just one case where SBA has 
stepped in to help the small businessman. 
SBA’s assistance goes to retailers, whole- 
salers, manufacturers, and businessmen 
in the service trades. In addition to its 
financial assistance, the Agency gives 
procurement help and management aid. 

In his state of the Union message 
President Johnson reminded Americans 
that we are in “our eighth year of un- 
interrupted prosperity. The economic 
outlook for this year is one of steady 
growth—if we are vigilant.” SBA’s in- 
terest in the welfare of the small busi- 
ness community and its efforts to help 
the small businessman contribute to eco- 
nomic expansion are proof that SBA has 
heeded the words of our president. 

In New York state alone SBA approved 
701 loans for $27.1 million in calendar 
year 1967. 


HON. TOM MORRIS—TRUE FRIEND 
OF THE VETERAN 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable Tom Morris, of New Mex- 
ico, has served in this body for close to 
10 years and during that period of time 
he has manifested a great interest in 
and concern for the veteran program of 
this Nation. As a veteran himself of over 
6 years of service in the U.S. Navy, he is 
a life member of the Disabled American 
Veterans, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States and the American 
Legion. 

Not only has Congressman Morris 
sponsored pieces of legislation through 
the House Veterans Committee, but as 
a Member of the House Committee on 
Appropriations he has maintained keen 
interest in the operations of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and in particular 
their medical program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I wish to include a brief ré- 
sumé of Congressman Morris’ activities 
in the field of veteran affairs: 

A RECORD oF ACCOMPLISHMENT 

In the 86th Congress, Representative Mor- 
ris supported the proposal to increase pen- 
sions of World War veterans, and of their 
widows and orphans, Also, he supported the 
plans to extend the time limit of the veter- 
ans home loan program, to provide direct 
loans to veterans in areas where housing 
credit is not available, and to extend the pe- 
riod for National Service Life Insurance one 
year. Along with these proposals, he ad- 
vocated that veterans domiciliary facilities 
be established in each state, Of these bills, 
the only one acted upon during that Con- 
gress, was the one for extending the time for 
granting National Service Life Insurance, 

In the 87th Congress, besides continuing 
to urge that pension be increased, he sought 
enactment of the provisions that disabilities 
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of veterans who had been imprisoned by the 
Japanese be considered service-connected. 
These exact bills were not enacted. However, 
very recently Congress has extended the pre- 
sumption of service-connection in many in- 
stances, and of course has liberalized the 
pension. 

In succeeding Congresses, Representative 
Morris continued to urge passage of a vet- 
erans pension increase, and of increased medi- 
cal assistance to seriously disabled veterans 
even if their disability did not result from in- 
jury incurred in Service. Enacted legislation 
in this area is now part of our accomplish- 
ment. He supported legislation for expansion 
of veterans health facilities, and in particu- 
lar urged that the number of nursing care 
beds in New Mexico and throughout the 
United States be increased. During the 88th 
Congress, he spoke for the proposal for con- 
struction of a 500 bed hospital in Albuquer- 
que. 

During the present Congress, Representa- 
tive Morris supported the increase of educa- 
tional allowance provided by the G.I. Bill of 
Rights of 1966. This increase, enacted in 1967, 
resulted from a determined effort to insure 
that Vietnam veterans are granted assist- 
ance which is commensurate to assistance 
provided all other veterans. Further educa- 
tional legislation which he has sponsored 
would provide an educational allowance for 
widows of veterans killed in service. Also, 
during the 90th Congress, his proposal for a 
veterans pension increase was enacted. 

From this résumé of the veterans legisla- 
tion sponsored by Representative Morris since 
he entered Congress ten years ago, we see 
that he has been in the vanguard of the 
struggle for more equitable treatment of our 
Nation’s veterans. From the outset he has 
given wholehearted support to the cause 
which, especially in recent years, has secured 
outstanding legislative accomplishments, 


A “MANHATTAN PROJECT” FOR U.S. 
SUPREMACY AT SEA 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, on June 
11, 1968, I entered into the RECORD a 
statement by Mr. Charles F. Duchein, 
president of the Navy League of the 
United States, on “Maritime Day Has 
Special Meaning for Boston”—page 
16765. Among other things, Mr. Duchein 
asserted that, to help meet the mount- 
ing Soviet challenge at sea and estab- 
lish a program for restoring our sadly 
deteriorating merchant marine, the 
United States should “establish a major 
center of oceanic advancement under the 
aegis of the consortium of Boston uni- 
versities and colleges to advance the 
American maritime renaissance.” 

The Navy League president, who is a 
major general in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, has now developed the basic con- 
cept of that proposal into a broader plan 
which he likens to a “maritime Manhat- 
tan project,” similar to the one we had 
to perfect the atomic bomb in World II, 
whereby resolute research will “give our 
Navy-Marine Corps team the where- 
withal to rule the waves proudly and 
assuredly.” 

Decrying the “lack of direction and 
national policy” for a coordinated mari- 
time program, both military and mer- 
chant marine, Mr. Duchein in his edi- 
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torial in the July issue of Navy maga- 
zine calls for “a control-of-the-sea con- 
cept of oceanic research.” He stresses: 


Control of the seas is the crux of the com- 
petition with the Soviet Union and its burge- 
oning maritime power. Manifestly, an ex- 
panded program of ocean research is the 
starting point in maintaining a modern fleet 
and a competitive merchant marine. New 
ideas must translate into superior fighting 
power to guarantee surivival at sea. 


With this and related statements and 
proposals in mind, the Boston Sunday 
Herald-Traveler of July 28, 1968, devoted 
its entire editorial column to “Our Stake 
in and on the Sea.” To emphasize the im- 
portance of this subject, I wish to urge 
careful reading of that editorial, as fol- 
lows: 

{From the Sunday Herald-Traveler, Boston, 
July 28, 1968] 
OUR STAKE IN AND ON THE SEA 


Even as exploration of space continues, it 
becomes more and more apparent that the 
next or perhaps even the present great 
frontier of man is the sea. And just as Sput- 
nik I accelerated this nation’s concern with 
its educational adequacy, the growing 
awareness of Russian advances in naval and 
merchant power, fishing and oceanography 
have prodded this country into a critical 
reappraisal of its own marine resources. 

Rep. Robert L. Leggett (D-Calif.) has 
urged enactment of a major shipping and 
oceangraphy program of the same magnitude 
as the nation's space p: . His slogan, al- 
though perhaps too long for lapel buttons, 
nevertheless makes the point: “It’s probably 
more important to explore the ocean’s bot- 
tom than the moon’s behind.” 

Among measures proposed to improve our 
nation’s position on the sea through a 
stronger merchant marine and in the sea 
through increased oceanographic rseearch 
are two that could secure for New England 
a place of preeminence in both areas. 


MARITIME RESEARCH 


Last week Charles F, Duchein, president of 
the Navy League, outlined the need for the 
U.S. to establish a maritime research center 
in order to cope with the Soviet Union's 
growing sea power. Now sixth to our coun- 
try’s fifth position as a maritime power, the 
Russians are adding rapidly (about 100 flag 
merchant ships a year) to an already modern 
fleet (80 per cent of their ships were built 
in the last decade). In contrast, 70 per cent 
of U.S. flagships are more than 20 years old 
and we are adding only about 15 a year. 

On Maritime Day last May, Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey noted that “The U.S. 
must have a maritime policy if it is to re- 
main a maritime power.” Just such a policy 
was promised by President Johnson in his 
1965 State of the Union message but has not 
yet arrived. A jumble of maritime proposals 
made recently by Transportation Secretary 
Alan Boyd certainly does not qualify as a 
national maritime policy for the U.S. for the 
’60’s, much less the ’70’s. 

But assuming that the U.S. commits itself 
to maritime excellence, the blueprints for 
such a policy will still have to be drawn. And 
what better place to locate what Mr. Duchein 
calls a “Maritime Manhattan Project“ than 
in the Boston areas with its unique concen- 
tration of intellectual resources in maritime 
and maritime-related fields, from Cambridge 
to Woods Hole? 

The establishment of such a center and its 
location in New England is a proposal that 
the New England Congressional delegation, 
representing an area sharing more than 6,000 
miles of tidal shoreline, should carefully 
consider. 

AND OCEANOGRAPHY 

The sea, of course, is more than a medium 

for commerce and defense, and the New 
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England area is already involved in the wide 
range of studies grouped under oceanog- 
raphy. 

As Prof. Jonas Moore of Salem State Col- 
lege pointed out at last year’s Governor's 
Conference on Massachusetts’ Stake in the 
Ocean, the study and development of marine 
resources is being carried on by a number 
of private and public agencies in Massachu- 
setts in private laboratories, by the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, by the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institute, by a number 
of colleges and by private industry. Just a 
few days ago Gov. Volpe announced that a 
Cambridge firm had been awarded a gov- 
ernment contract to study the commercial 
marketing possibilities of fish protein con- 
centrate. A New Bedford firm is under con- 
tract to produce FPO, also called fish flour. 

But the competition is getting hot. Gov. 
Rockefeller of New York has convened a con- 
ference on oceanology in New York City, and 
Govs. Kirk of Florida (a state whose cli- 
mate gave it the edge over Massachusetts for 
the ESSA Oceanographic Research Center) 
and Reagan of California are actively pro- 
moting the growth of such research in their 
states. Gov. Kirk even made a dive to a 
sunken treasure ship. 

Prof. Moore proposed linking the various 
and largely uncoordinated efforts in marine 
science in Massachusetts and in its sister 
states through the establishment of a ma- 
rine science center. Such a center would 
not only coordinate research, but foster the 
application of science to technology and 
technology to our resources. It would also 
attract federal funds budgeted for further 
development of marine science, 

The creation of such a center should be a 
high priority item on the agenda of the next 
New England Governors Conference. 


A PROPOSAL FOR A POOR CHIL- 
DREN'S BILL OF RIGHTS 


HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would further like to call to the attention 
of the House the August issue of Psychol- 
ogy Today magazine which is devoted to 
a study of our modern American cities. 
It contains some provocative ideas con- 
cerning our urban crisis. As a member of 
Congressman CuLver’s city visit pro- 
gram, I found the article on New Haven’s 
experiences particularly informative as 
well as one entitled “A Proposal for a 
Poor Children’s Bill of Rights.” The lat- 
ter article is set out, as follows: 

A PROPOSAL FOR A POOR CHILDREN’S BILL OF 
RIGHTS 

(By Theodore Sizer and Phillip Whitten) 

Reliance on formal education as a signifi- 
cant vehicle for social mobility is an unpop- 
ular article of faith these days. There is not 
now, nor has there eyer been, an American 
“equality of educational opportunity.” That 
is historically evident. It is equally clear that 
there might be. Few other social institutions 
offer potentially so much as schools, and 
ingenious men must make them work. 

Very simply, we are involved in a struggle 
by the poor to catch up. But thus far the 
rich, at a time when the gross national prod- 
uct rises to over $800 billion, become further 
enriched and the poor get poorer. It is ob- 
vious that the poor, particularly the minori- 
ties, no longer are willing to accept this state 
of affairs. That they have abandoned placid 
tolerance gives us some hope, but only if 
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we correct this disparity. To do otherwise, 
general society assumes a perilous risk. 

Given the general conviction about the ur- 
gent need to solve the problem, what does 
society do? 

Our is a simple proposal: to use educa- 
tion—vastly improved and powerful educa- 
tion—as the principal vehicle for upward 
mobility. While a complex of strategies must 
be designed to accomplish this, we wish here 
to stress one: a program to give money di- 
rectly to poor children (through their par- 
ents) to assist in paying for their education. 
By doing so we might both create significant 
competition among schools serving the poor 
(and thus improve the schools) and meet in 
an equitable way the extra costs of teaching 
the children of the poor. 

The idea of such tuition grants is not 
new. For almost two centuries variant pro- 
posals for the idea have come from such 
figures as Adam Smith, Thomas Paine, John 
Stuart Mill and more recently from Milton 
Friedman, the conservative University of 
Chicago economist. Its appeal bridges ideo- 
logical differences. Yet it has never been 
tried, quite possibly because the need for it 
has never been so demonstrably critical as 
now. 

Before we discuss the economics and de- 
tails of our proposal, it should be emphasized 
at once that an open society cannot be con- 
structed by good schools alone. As Paul 
Goodman has warned: 

„. . . There is plenty of social mobility, 
opportunity to rise—except precisely for the 
ethnic minorities (our emphasis) who are 
our main concern . . but the statuses and 
channels are increasingly stratified, rigidified, 
cut and dried. ... By plain social justice, 
the Negroes and other minorities have the 
right to, and must get, equal opportunity for 
schooling with the rest, but the exaggerated 
expectation from schooling is chimera—and, 
I fear, will be shockingly disappointing.” 

Even as we educate our poor and equip 
them with the skills necessary to hold re- 
sponsible and meaningful jobs, we must in- 
sure absolutely that, once the requisite skills 
have been acquired, jobs will be available. 
To fail here will assure a social explosion un- 
like any we have experienced thus far. 

There are two reasons why equality of 
educational opportunity does not, in fact, 
exist in the United States. First, there is the 
simple fact that the schools and the children 
who attend them differ in many respects. 
Second is the fact that since the time of 
Thomas Jefferson we have misconstrued the 
phrase—equality of educational opportun- 
ity—as meaning equality of opportunity. 
Thus Plessy vs. Ferguson (1896) established 
the concept of separate but equal facilities. 
It was not until 1954, in Brown vs. Board of 
Education, that the Supreme Court reversed 
this principle. 

What, then, is meant by equality of edu- 
cational opportunity? We feel that the 
stringent demands of our modern industrial 
society call for an equality of attainment. 
This does not mean that the schools should 
be attempting to make everybody the same; 
that is prima facia absurd. What it does 
imply, however, is that we should make the 
schools appropriate for people with respect to 
their environment. That we are not doing 
that at the present time is quite evident. 

James Coleman has reminded us that 
“home” also educates. Homes also differ. 
Schools, rather than being alike (“equal”), 
must differ just as homes do. In short, edu- 
cation must be planned for the child in his 
complete milieu, not just within school. 

The concept of equality of educational 
opportunity, then, concerns the relative in- 
tensity of two sets of influences—school, and 
home and neighborhood. 

Coleman, writing recently in the Harvard 
Educational Review, elaborated on the na- 
ture of the problem: “If the school’s influ- 
ences are not only alike for the two groups, 
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but very strong relative to the divergent in- 
fluences, then the two groups will move 
apart. Or more generally, the relative inten- 
sity of the convergent school influences and 
the divergent out-of-school influences deter- 
mines the effectiveness of the educational 
system in providing equality of educational 
opportunity. In this perspective, complete 
equality of opportunity can be reached only 
if all the divergent out-of-school influences 
vanish. ... Given the existing divergent in- 
fluences, equality of opportunity can only 
be approached and never fully reached. The 
concept becomes one of proximity to equal- 
ity of opportunity. This proximity is deter- 
mined, then, not merely by the equality of 
educational inputs, but by the intensity of 
the school’s influence... .” 

What all this boils down to is that we 
must discriminate in education in favor of 
the poor, We must weight the education 
scales in favor of the poor for the next gen- 
eration and commit a major share of our 
resources to providing superior educational 
programs for them. The U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, Harold Howe, supports this 
view: “My plea in this regard is not for 
equal education but for better than equal.” 
Howe, quoting President Johnson, writes that 
“you do not take a person who for years has 
been hobbled by chains and liberate him, 
bring him up to the starting line of a race 
and say you're free to compete with the 
others’ and justly believe that you have been 
completely f. 

A POOR CHILDREN’S BILL OF RIGHTS 


We proposed a Poor Children’s Bill of Rights 
which will frankly discriminate in favor of 
poor children, It would be based on a free 
enterprise” approach to education and would 
be patterned after the G.I. Bill of Rights 
following World War II and the Korean War. 

It would, quite simply, give money in the 
form of a coupon to a poor child who would 
carry the coupon to the school of his choice 
where he would be enrolled. The school 
chosen could use the sum as it saw fit. And 
the supplementary grant which the child 
would give to his school must be large 
enough to motivate the school to compete for 
it. Our judgment is that a grant of $1,500 
per child per year (about three times the 
current per-pupil national expenditure) is 
& necessary figure. 

Our research suggests several alternative 
patterns which provide sliding scales—al- 
lowing for the allocation of different amounts 
of money proportional to family income and 
numbers of school-aged children. For prac- 
tical political purposes, as well as equity, it 
might be better to employ a scheme based 
on a sliding scale rather than one that 
would simply provide $1,500 for each child 
defined as poor. As an example, the accom- 
panying charts [see illustrations, page 60] 
show how the two different sliding-scale for- 
mulae would work for a family of four. For 
families of five, six, seven or more, appro- 
priate adjustments in the formulae in in- 
come relative to a given subsidy would, of 
course, be made. Regional equalization for- 
mulae necessarily would be employed to deal 
with such problems as the one inherent 
in the fact that New York, for example, 
spends $912 per child per year while Missis- 
sippi spends only $315. 

The charts show what the educational 
grant—under each of the formulae—would 
be to each school-aged child in a family 
of four, depending on the level of income. 
The chart shows quickly the maximum 
family income level that would be sub- 
sidized. 

The estimated total cost of the various 
plans we have considered ranges from ap- 
promixately $11 to $17 billion per year, de- 
pending on the formula and on the number 
of families served. If families with incomes 
up to $10,000 per year are included, up to 
half of the population with school-age chil- 
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dren would receive an education subsidy. 
Generally speaking, for the Poor Children’s 
Bill of Rights, formulae that are linear func- 
tions (such as A) are cheaper than expo- 
nential functions (such as B). However, ex- 
ponential functions have the advantage of 
decreasing more slowly than linear func- 
tions (as income increases) until the maxi- 
mum subsidized income is approached. At 
this point exponential functions rapidly— 
and, from an administrative point of view. 
neatly—approved zero. 


AN INVESTMENT THAT WOULD REPAY ITSELF 


For political reasons it might be necessary 
to include a large proportion (up to 50 per 
cent) of the nation’s children: one guesses 
that much of the political opposition to the 
Poor Children’s Bill of Rights would come 
from upper-lower- and lower-middle-class 
groups. (Or, put more graphically, from some 
of the people who stoned Martin Luther 
King in Chicago.) However, if the children 
of these people were also included under the 
program, it is reasonable to expect opposition 
to diminish in some degree. 

There are some 10 million children now 
growing up in what the Johnson Administra- 
tion has defined as poverty (approximately 
$4,300 per year for a family of four). Our 
simplest plan, that of providing a $1,500 sub- 
sidy to each poor child, would cost about $15 
billion per year, less than the current ex- 
penditure for highways and about half the 
annual cost of the Vietnam war. In straight 
fiscal terms this would not place much of a 
strain on a well-managed economy. However, 
even the $15 billion figure is deceptively in- 
flated. Christopher Jencks points out that “in 
the long run there is abundant evidence that 
this investment would repay itself by raising 
taxable income and by cutting expenditures 
for welfare, unemployment, police and other 
slum symptoms.“ Michael Harrington elabo- 
rates on the expense of maintaining poverty: 

“The tensions, the chaos, the disloca- 
tions . . . are a major item in the budget of 
every municipality. In some cities a quarter 
of the annual funds are devoted to taking 
care of the special fire, police, and health 
problems created by the slums. The cost of 
keeping these people at the bottom year in 
and year out (rather than making an invest- 
ment in real change once for all) is consider- 
able.” 

And British educational economist Mark 
Blaug writes: 

“A number of studies, in such diverse 
countries as the United States .. . Israel, 
Mexico ... India... and Uganda, have all 
shown that both social and private rates of 
return on investment in all levels of formal 
education are typically positive, meaning that 
the lifetime earnings of educated people more 
than recoup the cost of their education.” 

One of the principal advantages of the 
proposed system is that it would give to 
the parents of poor children the power to 
choose the kind and quality of education 
their child will receive (a not inconsiderable 
benefit as we shall later see), and it would 
foster competition between schools, public 
and private, with the inferior institutions 
eventually being eliminated. 

Milton Friedman, who proposed a system 
similar to the Poor Children’s bill of Rights 
in 1955, recognized these advantages. “Par- 
ents,” he wrote, “could express their views 
about schools directly, by withdrawing their 
children from one school and sending them 
to another to a much greater extent than 
is now possible.” Further, he notes that “here 
as in other fields, competitive private enter- 
prise is likely to be far more efficient in meet- 
ing consumer demands than either nation- 
alized (publicly run) enterprises or enter- 
prises run to serve other purposes.” 

One can only disagree with Friedman in 
his emphasis on private enterprise. Compe- 
tition between public school systems, or even 
between public schools within a system, 
easily can reach the same desired ends. 
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The allowance scheme here presented is 
seen erroneously by all too many as new and 
a most radical form of conservatism. It was 
in 1776 that Adam Smith wrote: 

“The public can facilitate this acquisition 
(of reading, writing and arithmetic among 
children of the poor) by establishing in every 
parrish or district a little school, where chil- 
dren may be taught for a reward so mod- 
erate, that even a common labourer may af- 
ford it; the master being partly, but not 
wholly paid by the public; because, if he 
was wholly, or even principally paid by it, 
he would soon learn to neglect his business.” 

Tom Paine, writing in the 1790s pro- 
tested, with relevance for today, that “it is 
monarchical and aristocratical Government 
only that requires ignorance for its sup- 
port,” and proposed the distribution of 
four million pounds to working-class fami- 
lies according to the size and the age of 
the family. The government was to pay: 

. . to every poor family, out of the 
surplus taxes, and in room of poor rates 
four pounds a year for every child under 
fourteen years of age; enjoining the parents 
of such children to send them to school, 
to learn reading, writing and common arith- 
metic.” 

In the 19th Century John Stuart Mill 
endorsed a similar idea, and in 1926 Francis 
Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, proposed that each poor parent 
would receive an annual .. . coupon for 
the cost-per-child amount, entitling the 
child to a place in any recognized school. 
He stated that “ ... the adoption 
of this novel project would... relieve poor 
parents of a social disability and would 
vivify Education by a spirit of wholesome 
rivalry. . 

In spite of its ideological antiquity, there 
are a number of advantages inherent in our 
proposed scheme: it would concentrate dol- 
ars on the children who need it most. By 
taking her child to school X, the mother 
gives to that particular school as a supple- 
mentary grant three times the amount of 
money spent on the average per student for 
education, 

Accordingly, this provides an incentive 
bee middle-class schools to take in poor chil- 

n. 

It would give to the poor some power to 
choose and control their own destinies. Many 
believe that the sense of powerlessness and 
inability to choose and control one's destiny 
is a major factor in perpetuating poverty. 
Writing in The New York Times, Floyd Mc- 
Kissick bluntly puts the problem: 

“Public education is a monopoly. Black 
people have no alternative to public edu- 
cation. They are trapped in public schools 
until they are old enough to drop out. 
Boards of Education. are not respon- 
sible to the community in black areas.” 
Analyzing the “Coleman Report,” Michigan 
psychologist Irwin Katz writes in the Harvard 
Educational Review: 

“For Negro students, sense of control was 
clearly the most important attitude. 
Moreover, the relation of Negroes’ sense of 
control to achievement was considered 
stronger than that of any family-background 
factor . . or objective school character- 
istics... .” 

Mario Fantini of the Ford Foundation 
adds: 

“...& ‘parents’ lobby’ with unprece- 
dented motivation and commitment might 
arise. Nor should the possible effects on 
parents in their own right be overlooked. 
Few people can engage in a social cause and 
not themselves be transformed.” 

Fantini predicts that parents may even be 
stimulated to enlarge their own education, 
but, most important, it would mean for the 
parents. . . a tangible grasp on the des- 
tiny of their children and (the) opening to 
richer meaning for their own lives.“ The 
ability to control their own destinies de- 
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finitely will instill in poor people a neces- 
sary pride and dignity of which they have 
been cheated. 

Competition will be developed between 
schools, public and private. Not only between 
existing schools, but between present insti- 
tutions and new schools, which there is 
ample evidence to believe The Poor Chil- 
dren's Bill of Rights will promote. Respon- 
sive to the communities they serve, particu- 
larly in black urban areas, they also will 
compete. 

Those who would argue that our proposal 
would destroy the public schools raise a false 
issue. A system of public schools which de- 
stroys rather than develops positive human 
potential now exists. It is not in the public 
interest. And a system which blames its 
society while it quietly acquiesces in, and 
inadvertently perpetuates, the very injustices 
it blames for its inefficiency is not in the 
public interest. If a system cannot fulfill its 
responsibilities, it does not deserve to sur- 
vive. But if the public schools serve, they 
will prosper. 

The plan could cause a kind of decentral- 
ization which would promote diversity, plu- 
ralism, responsiveness to the needs of the 
community being served and, indeed, even 
greater efficiency. Henry Levin, in “The Fail- 
ure of the Public Schools and the Free 
Market Remedy,” points out that under a 
market system, the motive for success among 
schools would require that the school meet 
the needs of its students better than its com- 
petitors for any given cost. “Under such a 
system,” says Levin, “the massive inefficien- 
cies and rigidities which currently exist in 
the public schools would have to yield to 
more rational use of resources, flexibility, 
and innovation. In particular, the schools 
would have to be more responsive to the 
needs of their particular students in order 
to retain them and to attract new pupils.” 

SOME ANTICIPATED PROBLEMS 

There are, of course, problems. By giving 
power to parents, with all its attendant vir- 
tues, one loses some power to enforce inte- 
gration by race and class. We hypothesize 
that parents will send their children to the 
“better” schools and that better schools are 
by definition integrated by class and race. 
We concede that this is an hypothesis of 
high faith. 

Congress must build in a requirement of 
equal access to any school reeciving chil- 
dren’s allowances (parallel in kind to the 
affidavits required of universities receiving 
government contracts under Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964). This requirement 
would prevent the use of allowances to sup- 

de jure apartheid schools, white and 
black. But the requirement would have to 
be policed assiduously—no easy task! Allow- 
ances still could create more “separate” 
schools than we want or need. Further, by 
giving power to parents, one asserts trust in 
them for the welfare of their children. Any- 
one who has taught in any school knows of 
the scandal of parental indifference or worse. 
Then, why build on this pile of sand? 

We feel, unhappily, that giving parents 
more power can only be seen as the least of 
evils. We trust them little, but still more 
than we trust the present monopoly of lay 
boards and professional schoolmen. 

The latter two entities have power and 
resources now and will retain most of these. 
Parents will get significant new power under 
our scheme and will thus have more leverage 
than before. Power will be better balanced— 
and it is a balance that is required. We favor 
no one’s monopoly: parents’, teachers’, or 
the state’s. All have rights and obligations, 
but all have weaknesses. Wholly parent-run 
schools will be too parochial and their power 
base shifting, as children come and go. Dom- 
ination by teachers has its obvious flaws, as 
does state“ control, the present system. Par- 
ents, teachers and the state all have stakes 
in the schools, but the stakes are different. 
The child will be best protected if these 
stakes are balanced off, one against the other. 
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PLAN A PART OF BIGGER PACKAGE 


Under our plan, new schools would spring 
up to receive the new bounty, much as they 
did in higher education after World War II. 
There would have to be some form of quick 
but fair accreditation by regional profes- 
sional groups and the states to prevent fly- 
by-night enterprises from fleecing unwitting 
parents. The last thing that American slums 
need is Dickensian proprietary schools. 

Such accreditation is as tricky to plan and 
administer as it is necessary. It will require 
courage and imagination on the part of re- 
gional accrediting authorities, and new 
mechanisms to judge the quality of the “out- 
put” of the schools (rather than merely to 
judge the visible attributes of institutions 
doing the educating). We operate now on a 
system that decides which educational car 
to buy by examining the factory which makes 
it. Yes, this assessment will be difficult— 
but it must be done. Perhaps the National 
Assessment Project, launched several years 
ago under the leadership of Ralph Tyler, can 
give direction—eventually—to those who will 
accredit. 

And, finally, the plan, even cloaked with a 
politically classy title such as “Poor Chil- 
dren's Bill of Rights” must be part of a pack- 
age, one which surely must include some 
form of guaranteed annual income and the 
provision for health and welfare services at 
a level of accommodation far higher than at 
present. And, as we have said, relevant edu- 
cation will demand relevant careers for its 
graduates. Brutally put, educated unem- 
ployed are considerably more dangerous than 
uneducated unemployed. This nation can af- 
ford neither. 

Freer enterprise in education will provoke 
high quality only if there is a new breed of 
professionals to make it happen in the vari- 
ous competing schools. Drastically more pow- 
erful and flexible curricula will be needed 
and these will be costly to develop. The costs 
of improving education in the purely techni- 
cal-pedagogical sense to a point where it does 
become an effective means of social mobility 
will be immense, 

Racial and class mixing promoted by the 
scheme will result only if there are school 
buildings available to hold more and varied 
children: a federal school-building program 
established to house imaginative and inte- 
grated educational programs is essential. 
And the public, the parents, will have to be 
informed about education as never before. 
Our limited trust of parents might be in- 
creased if public information about school- 
ing were better and fad separated from 
fancy more often. (This will be difficult as 
the education profession itself is notoriously 
prone to fads.) 

If we do all this we will, perhaps, double 
the costs of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. Such would be a social reform of con- 
siderable consequence and would vault the 
federal government centrally into support of 
the schools. We propose that half of this 
increase be in the form of allowances for a 
Poor Children’s Bill of Rights. The use of 
these allowances would be free, virtually, 
from federal (or state or local) control. And 
the total increase would be less than a 
year’s cost of the war in Vietnam. 

It can be done. It must be done. 


REMEMBER WHEN? 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 


read a very meaningful and inspiring 
editorial in the Pilot Tribune published 


in Blair, Nebr., which is in my congres- 
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sional district. This editorial certainly 
points out the contrast with conditions 
as they exist today. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

REMEMBER WHEN? 

You're old enough to remember the real 
America if you can remember when you 
never dreamed our country could ever lose. 
When you left the front door open. When 
you went to church and found spiritual con- 
solation. When people knew what the Fourth 
of July stood for. When you took it for 
granted that women and the elderly and the 
clergy were to be respected. When a girl was 
considered daring if she smoked in public. 
When a girl was a girl. When a boy was a 
boy. When they liked each other. When you 
didn’t feel embarrassed to say that this is 
the best damn country in the world, When 
socialist was a dirty word. When liberal 
wasn't. 

When the poor were too proud to take 
charity. When you weren't afraid to go out 
at night. When Protestants and Catholics 
thought enough of their beliefs to argue 
about them. When ghettos were neighbor- 
hoods. When you knew that the law meant 
justice, and you felt a little shiver of awe 
at the sight of a policeman. When young 
fellows tried to join the army or the navy. 
When songs had a tune. When you wrote 
love notes. When criminals went to jail. 
When you could get away from it all for a 
while. When you bragged about your home 
state and your home town. When politicians 
proclaimed their patriotism. When clerks 
and repairmen tried to please you, or else. 
When a Sunday drive was an adventure, not 
an ordeal. When you had to be brave to fly. 
When you could always find someone willing 
and able, whenever you wanted something 
done. When riots were unthinkable. When 
the clergy talked about religion. When you 
took it for granted that the law would be 
enforced, and your safety protected. When 
Christmas was merry, and Christ was kept 
in it. 

When the flag was a sacred symbol. When 
our government stood up for Americans, 
anywhere in the world. When a man who 
went wrong was blamed, not his mother’s 
nursing habits or his father’s income. When 
everyone knew the difference between right 
and wrong, even Harvard professors. When 
things weren’t perfect, but you never ex- 
pected them to be. When you weren’t made 
to feel guilty for enjoying dialect comedy. 
When people still had the capacity for in- 
dignation. When you considered yourself 
lucky to have a good job. When you were 
proud to have one. When sick meant you 
weren't feeling well. When a complaint could 
accomplish something. When people ex- 
pected less, and valued what they had more. 
When everybody wasn’t entitled to a college 
education. When college kids swallowed 
goldfish, not acid. When America was the 
land of the free, the home of the brave. 


BEAUTIFUL KANSAS—STATE ON 
THE MOVE 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. in its new Telephone 
Talk publication has summarized why 
Kansas occupies such a unique place 
among the 50 States of the Union. I am 
sure my colleagues will be interested in 
this capsule recital of our areas of great- 
ness. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to place this issue of Telephone 
Talk in the RECORD: 
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From the green, fertile hills of the east, 
to the golden seas of wheat in the west, 
Kansas is moving forward, And although the 
usual image of being the nation’s bread- 
basket still holds true, today’s Kansas is 
many other things. 

For instance, did you know Kansas is first 
in private aircraft production? 

Or that the state now ranks fourth in 
cattle ranching? 

Or, and this’ll make you pause, Kansas has 
enough salt reserves to supply the U.S. for 
the next 375,000 years! 

A LAND OF LAKES AND SUN 


Part of Kansas’ dramatic growth can be 
placed at nature’s address, The elements 
give the state sunshine for two-thirds of the 
daylight hours—and the average tempera- 
ture is 55 degrees. 

In becoming known as the Land of Lakes, 
the state has 20 federal water reservoirs 
completed or under construction, 35 state 
lakes, and 145 city or county lakes along with 
a vast network of rivers and streams. Fishing 
and hunting are two favorite sports. 


EDUCATION FOR ALL 


A state’s growth also depends on educated 
people. With 46 colleges and 80,000 students, 
it ranks fourth in homestate students at- 
tending homestate universities. And only 
eight other states have more daily news- 
papers. 

THE BUSINESS OF BUSINESS 

People, climate and hard work combine to 
make Kansas a leader in industry. One out 
of every eight of the largest U.S. corpora- 
tions has its headquarters or branch plants 
within the state. 

Kansas is second in helium production, 
fourth in producing oil wells, fifth in nat- 
ural gas production, seventh in crude oil and 
eleventh in overall mineral production, 


PAST AND PRESENT 


All this progress, however, only emphasizes 
the significance of Kansas’ past, Abilene’s 
Eisenhower Center, Dodge City’s Front Street 
replica and Coffeyville’s Dalton Defender’s 
are only a few of the state’s historical spots. 
There are 11 state historical sights, ten na- 
tionally registered historic landmarks and 
many public and private places of interest. 
Along the highways are 160 of the nation’s 
finest safety rest areas. 


BEAUTIFUL STATE, BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 


And by no means last, Kansas is the home 
of beautiful girls. The 1968 Miss America is 
Debbie Barnes of Moran. The 1966 Miss 
America was Debbie Bryant of Overland 
Park. The 1967 Mrs. America was Mrs. John 
R. Cochran of Shawnee. And the 1967 Home- 
maker of Tomorrow was Karen Pesaresi of 
Manhattan. 

KANSAS MOVES ON 

Historically, Kansas is where the West be- 
gan. Today it’s no exaggeration to say that 
Kansas is where the future begins. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
each week, I send a newsletter to news- 
papers, radio, and TV stations in my dis- 
trict and to others who request it. 

In these reports, I have expressed my 
position and views on what I consider 
the most critical issues with which the 
Nation and Congress are faced. 
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I have just summarized several of these 
reports into a report on four of these 
issues with which my constituents of the 
18th Congressional District of Texas are 
especially concerned. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
report in the Extensions of Remarks: 
WASHINGTON REPORT FROM YOUR CONGRESS- 

MAN BOB PRICE 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


A U.S. Naval commander said that from 
a purely tactica] military viewpoint, he saw 
no point in resuming the bombing as before, 
under the same target restrictions. “Of 
course, if we were allowed to take out Hai- 
phong, that would be a different matter,” 
he added. “But that is a political decision.” 

And that is a decision I advocated more 
than two years ago and still do. Haiphong 
is North Vietnam’s principal port and main 
supply point for Soviet and Red Chinese war 
materials entering the country. As a fighter 
pilot in the Korean war, I know the frustra- 
tion of allowing the enemy a sanctuary for 
supply and troop concentrations. 


CRIME AND LAWLESSNESS 


The real solution lies with the individual 
American and a return to respect for law and 
order. This new direction must come from 
the White House through insistence on law 
enforcement at the Federal level before the 
nation degenerates further into a complete 
state of anarchy. 

Washington, D.C. should be a model city 
rather than a national disgrace. Continued 
tolerance of violence as now exists in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, a Federal city, and other cities 
could spell the end of democracy in Ameri- 
ca and would most surely result in one form 
or another of dictatorship which is unthink- 
able. 

Crime is an issue in 1968 because the 
President did not make it an issue in 1967 or 
1966 or 1965 or 1964. Since 1960, the re- 
ported rate of crime has increased over 88%. 
There has been an obvious failure during 
this period in the administration of justice 
and the day of reckoning is now here. 


INFLATION AND TAX INCREASE 


The tax increase that we are now faced 
with is the direct result of excessive spend- 
ing by this and the preceding Administra- 
tion. The result has been a tremendous rise 
in the cost of living, the highest interest rates 
in 100 years, a crisis in our balance of pay- 
ments, a growing threat that we might have 
to devalue the dollar and a general weaken- 
ing of the American economy. 

So where is the fiscal responsibility to 
stop the endless government spending and 
halt inflation? I have voted and will con- 
tinue to vote for spending cuts, but I could 
not see my way clear to take another $10 
billion away from people already overtaxed 
and run the risk of that amount being added 
to needless government spending that is the 
real cause of inflation. 

THE FARM PROBLEM 

As the cost of living continues to rise, 
workers in major industries demand and 
usually receive wage increases to match. Most 
everyone, it seems, manages to add higher 
wages and other costs into the price of goods 
and services we buy. Most everyone, that is, 
except the farmer. Net farm income for 1967 
was actually down from the year before by 
$1.9 billion. Farm income statistics pub- 
lished by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in February show that realized net 
farm income last year declined from $16.4 
billion to $14.5 billion, while farm production 
expenses increased $1.1 billion, and cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings declined from 
$16.4 billion to $14.5 billion. That represents 
a drop in realized net farm income of 11.5% 
in one year. 
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SYSTEMS STUDIES: VIEWS FROM 
WASHINGTON 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, with the permission of the 
House, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to include in the Record the re- 
marks of Dr. T. W. Adams, a congres- 
sional fellow and a senior policy analyst 
at NASA's Office of Policy, which were 
made at the 15th International Techni- 
cal Communications Conference held in 
Los Angeles on May 8-11, 1968. In his 
talk, Dr. Adams discusses the implica- 
tions that systems technology has in 
Federal Government operations. 

As a member of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, I am vitally 
interested in the applications of tech- 
nology in this important area, and I am 
sure that my colleagues will benefit from 
Dr. Adams’ statement of the problems 
and possibilities of systems studies today: 
SYSTEMS STUDIES: Views From WASHINGTON 

(By Dr. T. W. Adams) 


Current discussions in the Executive and 
Legislative branches at best reflect cautious 
optimism about the general applicability of 
systems analysis to non-space and non- 
defense problems. Nevertheless, there is a 
growing desire to learn about and try out 
any new techniques which might improve 
quantitative measures of the effectiveness of 
Federal programs and develop better alter- 
natives. One example is the expanded ap- 
plication of the PPB concept in government 
agencies. Government administrators respon- 
sible for preparing requests-for-proposals for 
comprehensive studies of social problems 
face considerations different from those in- 
volved with the more familiar procurement 
actions. For instance, most systems studies 
require unusual arrangements for govern- 
ment-industry-university cooperation in or- 
der to bring into play the total range of 
skills needed for accomplishment. Likewise, 
with such studies, there are special require- 
ments for the technical writer and publisher 
to translate relevant scientific and engineer- 
ing findings into information useable by 
government decision-makers. 

The Federal Government has felt an im- 
pact from all the positive and negative opin- 
ions so far expressed about the promises (or 
risks) in applying systems analysis beyond 
the national defense and space efforts. While 
cautious Washington does not expect the 
systems approach to be the panacea for solv- 
ing the nation’s social and economic prob- 
lems, there is at least a respectable number 
of people in government who are convinced 
the field is worthy of serious exploration. 

The explanation for this growing belief 
may be sheer frustration. When one consid- 
ers the past expenditures of billions of dol- 
lars and the emergence of numerous new 
programs, comparatively little has been done 
to alleviate America’s basic domestic prob- 
lems. The reason for this dire predicament 
can no longer be attributed to the intran- 
sigence of Congress or the hopelessness of 
the bureaucracy, since great progress has 
been made with both conditions in recent 
years! Rather, one might make a good case 
that the cause lies in a traditional attitude 
toward public problem solving—an approach 
which has survived too long and now may 
be in need of a thorough overhaul. 

Customarily, big government approaches 
programs such as urban renewal, transporta- 
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tion, pollution abatement, education and 
welfare, to cite but a few, on a project-by- 
project basis. That is, programs are usually 
broken down into wieldy, discrete, and unco- 
ordinated packages, which often reflect the 
interests or capabilities of functionaries re- 
siding somewhere in the bowels of the agency 
in charge. On this issue, Representative F. 
Bradford Morse (R-Mass.), in remarks on the 
floor of the House, looked at the situation 
in these caustic terms: 

“Appropriating money and shuffling papers 
in the bureaucracy should not be confused 
with problem solving. The traditional gov- 
ernment approach to a complex problem is to 
divide it into manageable parts and to treat 
each of them separately. A comprehensive 
solution is thus impossible. The bureaucracy 
simply does not have the capacity to solve 
today’s or tomorrow’s problems—but private 
industry with the new approach [systems 
analysis] is rapidly developing that capacity.” 

Congressman Morse feels the way to cure 
the malaise is to instill an “entirely new de- 
parture in American political thinking,” by 
farming out public problems to the private 
sector for solution. Last year, in the 90th 
Congress, 1st Session, Morse introduced for 
the second time a bill (H.R. 20) calling for 
the establishment of a National Commission 
on Public Management “in order to study 
and recommend the manner in which modern 
systems analysis and management techniques 
may be utilized to resolve national and 
community problems in the non-defense sec- 
tor.” The bill was referred to the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee where it now 
resides with meager support and little chance 
of action. 

But this is not the only sign of Federal 
interest in this area. The potentialities of 
applied technology and the resulting ad- 
vanced management techniques has officially 
been recognized. For example in 1963, Public 
Law 88-444 was passed to create the National 
Commission on Technology, Automation and 
Economic Progress. In its first report, three 
years later, the Commission stressed the in- 
teraction between technology and the needs 
of society: 

“Technology has the potential, whose be- 
beginnings we already see, to realize a per- 
sistent human vision: to enlarge the ca- 
pacities of man and to extend his control 
over the environment.” 

The attendent problem of careful deter- 
mination of priorities as to how precious 
resources—human, material, financial—are 
to be allocated to control the environment, 
however, remains a continuing concern of 
governmental leaders. 

Res to the dilemma, Senator Gay- 
lord Nelson, as Chairman of the Special 
Subcommittee on the Utilization of Scien- 
tific Manpower, introduced in the 89th 

a bill (S. 2662)—reintroduced as 
S. 430 in the 90th Congress—to “mobilize 
and utilize the scientific and engineering 
manpower of the nation to employ systems 
analysis and systems engineering to help to 
fully employ the nation’s wer re- 
sources to solve national problems.” In 1967 
hearings held in Washington, D.C., and else- 
where in the United States, Senator Nelson 
endorsed the position that the expertise de- 
veloped within the scientific community on 
space and defense-related projects must now 
be applied on the other problems of our so- 
ciety. He concluded that not only must the 
Federal Government increase its expendi- 
tures to combat pollution, urban sprawl, and 
natural resources decimation, but the State 
and local governments must do likewise. 

Apparently, one significant respect in which 
applying the modern systems approach to 
socio-economic and human environmental 
problems may differ from its application to 
defense and space problems lies in the fact 
that, of necessity, the chief public authority 
will have to be a governmental entity near- 
er the scene. In other words, rather than 
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Washington, it will be the lower echelons 
of our Federal structure—the State and lo- 
cal governments, along with help from pri- 
vate institutions—which will have to dem- 
onstrate their creativity and adaptability. 
American intergovernmental relations, thus, 
will be tested in a new way. 

The need for a joint government-industry- 
university attack on domestic problems has 
been identified and is being examined across 
the nation. In a few cases, the States are 
already taking the initiative in supporting 
systems engineering studies such as those 
widely publicized ones performed for the 
State of California by aerospace companies 
in 1965. Regardless of how one views the 
methodology and results of such studies or 
the requirement that management of such 
p: should devolve to State and local 
authorities, it is clear that the greater por- 
tion of the financial burden connected with 
any follow-on work rests with the Federal 
government, 

Possibly influenced by some of the favor- 
able press the California studies received, 
Representative George E. Brown, Jr. (D- 
Calif.) introduced H.R. 312, the Scientific 
Manpower Utilization Act in January 1967. 
This bill, similar to the Nelson bill, would 
authorize $125 million for grants to “the 
States and arrangements with institutions 
for the purpose of utilizing systems analysis 
and systems engineering approaches to na- 
tional and local problems which have a sub- 
stantial relevance to problems in other 
States.” The Brown proposal has been refer- 
red to the House Government Operations 
Committee, where no significant action on 
it has thus far been taken in this Congress. 

Certain Congressional optimism for the 
role of systems analysis in one area of the 
public domain is also to be found in the 
following recommendation by the House 
Subcommittee on Science Research and De- 
velopment (Rep. Emilio Q. Daddario, D- 
Conn., Chairman): 

To place pollution abatement on a com- 
parable basis with other national technology 
programs, systems analysis and management 
capability should be established within the 
Federal Government. This approach should 
be used along with the planning program- 
ming, budgeting technique to organize both 
near and long term Federal research and 
operational efforts in pollution abatement.” 

The interest of the Congress in the prom- 
ise of the systems approach was additionally 
reflected in Senator Edward M. Kennedy’s 
sponsorship of S.J. Res. 110 last year, which 
would authorize the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations to under- 
take a study and the subsequent design of 
a “national information system utilizing ad- 
vanced informational technology.” This sys- 
tem would be capable of providing local and 
State officials with requisite information on 
Federal programs and assistance. In com- 
menting on the measure on the floor of the 
Senate, when first introduced in 1966, Sena- 
tor Kennedy said: 

As I visualize this system, it would also 
provide the kind of systems analysis and 
information data necessary to enable both 
Congress and the administration to oversee 
the enactment and administration of Fed- 
eral programs. 

Realizing that new technology could also 
bring about adverse consequences, Senator 
Edmund S. Muskie introduced S. Res. 68 in 
the Ist Session of the 90th Congress. This 
resolution provides for the establishment of 
a Senate select committee to study the prob- 
lems of technology and the human environ- 
ment, giving particular attention to the haz- 
ards and the potential benefits of technolog- 
ical change during the next fifty years. The 
proposed select committee could well en- 
courage application of the “systems” ap- 
proach to human and environmental prob- 
lems—in some cases, perhaps on an experi- 
mental basis. 
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Thus, a genuine concern has developed 
on the part of government officials both in 
the Legislative and Executive branches that 
the monetary and human technological re- 
sources of the nation can and should be ap- 
plied judiciously to the problems of our age. 
Debate goes on, however, as to validity of 
the direct transfer of systems analysis, as 
developed in defense and space programs, to 
the social sciences. 

Whatever the degree of optimism existing 
in the Federal Government that systems 
techniques offer a glint of light through the 
stormy clouds over basic social problems, 
public officials can never be relieved of the 
responsibility for knowing what kind of help 
they hope to obtain from such studies. Those 
who are accountable to the taxpayer must 
clearly state the objectives desired from the 
expenditure of public funds in social areas. 
This phase of planning is not the role of 
the external researcher or consultant. As 
stated by Karl G. Harr, President of the 
Aerospace Industries Association: 

“Those responsible to the public must put 
the rabbit in the hat. Otherwise the system 
breaks down. Not only is it inappropriate 
for the private contractor to go beyond a 
certain point in this part of the act, but it 
is also beyond his scope and undesired by 
him. We have seen in the defense and space 
business that independent nonprofit think 
groups can effectively supplement the gov- 
ernment’s in-house analysis capabilities, and 
that private industry can contribute by ex- 
panding and sharpening alternatives by sell- 
ing” privately sponsored technological ad- 
vance, by advising and critiqueing, and by 
aiding in the production of tools and tech- 
niques for systems analysis.” 

Therefore, the primary job of systems anal- 
ysis, i.e. the formulation of objectives before 
the weighing of alternatives, must be wholly 
and closely under the control of the user, in 
this case the Federal Government. In short, 
the government cannot relinquish decision- 
making responsibility to outside experts; 
governmental bodies must retain the luxury 
of making its own gains, as well as mistakes, 
in these program areas. 

One innovation which should aid govern- 
ment Officials in the specification of goals 
and objectives is the Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting System (PPB). The three primary 
characteristics of PPB, in one writer’s 
opinion, are: 

“1. It calls for an identification of the 
fundamental objectives of the government; 

“2. It requires explicit consideration of 
future year fiscal implications; and 

“3. It calls for systematic analysis of al- 
ternative ways of meeting the governmental 
objectives.” 

To repeat, the selection of appropriate cri- 
teria for evaluating each alternative against 
relevant objectives is the crux of PPB and is 
also the most difficult aspect. After 1960, 
under the skeptical eye of other agencies, 
Department of Defense elements proved they 
could incorporate such systems techniques 
into many facets of their operations. As a 
result in 1965, it was determined at the high- 
est levels of government that PPB should be 
placed in effect in all Executive agencies 
and establishments. The latest endorsement, 
in the Fiscal Year 1969 Budget Message, was 
the Presidential promise to “extend the ap- 
plication of PPB during the next year and 
strengthen it where it has already been in- 
troduced.” 

Strides have been taken to orient and edu- 
cate managers, staff, and line personnel in 
the Executive Branch regarding the use and 
characteristics of PPB. The United States 
Civil Service Commission sponsors a continu- 
ing series of seminars for selected personnel, 
and individual agencies undertake special 
in-house training. Actually the rudiments of 
program and performance budgeting have 
been applied by a number of government 
agencies since 1949, when the Hoover Com- 
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mission strongly recommend their use. 
Hence, many senior government officials see 
PPB as simply older techniques and pro- 
cedures presented under a new name. Equally 
important, most of them wisely recognize 
that political considerations must always be 
taken into account when either short or long- 
range governmental planning, programming, 
and budgeting is undertaken seriously. 

Oversight of the criteria and procedures 
used in expending Federal funds is a respon- 
sibility which holds no end of fascination for 
Congress, Since the PPB has influenced this 
area, it too is being looked at by Congress. 

Active in exploring the PPB area with 
the Budget Bureau and the Defense Depart- 
ment was the Subcommittee on National 
Security and International Operations of the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. In opening the hearings in August 
1967, Chairman Henry M. Jackson stated 
that. . . our Senate subcommittee has had 
a continuing interest in the budgetary proc- 
ess in helping plan and control national 
security policy.” He then went on to say that 
the subcommittee could assist in a “frank 
stocktaking of the benefits and costs of the 
planning-programming-budgeting system.“ 

The testimony provided explicit responses 
to questions on PPB policy, control, evalua- 
tion criteria, and particular agency experi- 
ence. 

In September of 1967, the Subcommittee 
on Economy in Government of the Joint 
Economic Committee convened a series of 
hearings. The Chairman, Senator William E. 
Proxmire, described the concern of his group 
in improving management in government. 
Noting that Federal components are respon- 
sible for handling approximately $175 billion 
annually, he went on to say: 

“Certainly at a time when approximately 
80 percent of our national income flows 
through the public sector, it is of the utmost 
importance that our policymakers be armed 
with the best possible tools for evaluating 
the effectiveness of our public programs and 
expenditures.” 

Proxmire’s hearings featured testimony by 
representatives of Federal civilian agencies, 
while State and local officials discussed ap- 
plications of PPB, e.g. New York City, Wis- 
consin, California, and Vermont. Also future 
applications and potentialities of the PPB 
approach were noted by government and 
university witnesses. It was pointed out that 
the intrinsic worth of PPB is open to con- 
troversy, with proponents of the system 
claiming that for the first time it provides 
decision-makers with a rational basis for 
choosing between alternative policies” while 
critics “view PPB advocates as a new breed 
of technocrat who think the computer can 
take the politics out of decision-making.” 

The ultimate impact of PPB on Congres- 
sional authorization and appropriation will 
not be apparent immediately. Yet, there are 
obvious evidences that the members of the 
Congress and the Administration are be- 
coming more and more aware of the impor- 
tance of systems, technology within govern- 
ment as well as on the private sector. In 
both the public and private sectors, decision- 
makers realize that today’s unprecedented 
challenges demand creative, farsighted solu- 
tions. Consequently, the growing national 
consciousness of social problems and the 
willingness to apply available technology to 
solve them, is bound to yield several types 
of profit in future years. 

Now what job is there for the nongovern- 
ment consultant or researcher? Represent- 
ative Henry S. Reuss (D.-Wis.) made the 
following recommendation in a recent re- 
port on the Federal R. & D. decisionmak- 
ing process: 

“Both to identify and to suggest remedies 
for R. & D. deficiencies, outside expert ana- 
lysts as well as those within the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be regularly utilized to 
analyze Federal civilian sector areas of re- 
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sponsibility, to formulate alternative R. & D. 
plans, and to present information on their 
respective probable costs and benefits to Fed- 
eral programs.” 

The National Academy of Sciences con- 
curred in this recommendation. Although 
warning that good outside advice is not a 
substitute for competence in government, 
the Academy offers six reasons for using 
outside experts: 

“1. It brings to major problems a fresh 
viewpoint less encumbered by previous com- 
mitments and assumptions of government 
policy. 

“2. It taps a much wider range of skills, 
knowledge, and experience than the gov- 
ernment could tap through its own em- 
ployees alone. 

“3. It helps to enlist the interest of out- 
side expert communities in thinking about 
the government’s problems, and provides a 
basis for scholarly thinking that takes bet- 
ter account of political realities. 

“4, It makes it much less likely that im- 
portant factors and considerations will be 
overlooked in the decision-making process. 

“5. It can help identify potential partic- 
ipants and leaders for the government’s 
program. 

“6. It can bring confirmation and moral 
support to government staffs on issues that 
are finely balanced or difficult politically.” 

People in and out of government are just 
beginning to understand how technology 
works and what kinds of technology society 
wants and is willing to pay for. The man in 
the street is told that systems analysis has 
made possible all the great accomplishments 
in America’s space and defense efforts. Is it 
unreasonable for him to ask why comparable 
approaches cannot be used to improve the 
quality of his own life on earth? 

In response, the outside expert, who claims 
the specialized knowledge of systems analysis, 
must be prepared to demonstrate the ef- 
ficiency and efficacy of this approach to non- 
space and nondefense projects. The results 
heretofore shown, as well as those forth- 
coming, from social engineering programs 
already initiated by the Federal and some 
State governments should help establish how 
the systems approach can be incorporated 
in the massive effort to rescue society—a 
future market which must surely be meas- 
ured in the trillions of dollars. 

Further, it is the task of scientific com- 
municators to make technology understand- 
able to government officials as well as the 
public at large. The procedure and language 
of systems analysis must be known to the 
technical writer and editor since they are 
the ones who often must make everyday 
sense of what scientists and engineers give 
them. Moreover, if technical writers do not 
really understand the social problems being 
systematically studied, they are destined to 
fail in forging their vital communication 
link between relevant information and the 
appropriate users. All is not rosy, however. 
One critic of systems analysis, the Presi- 
dent of Southwest Research Institute, said 
this: 

“Another disturbing characteristic of the 


systems approach is its tendency to con- 


verge toward a solution which, while work - 
able, is unnecessarily complex and costly 
for the purpose at hand. This is largely 
a consequence of the emphasis on logical 
procedure, at the expense of the shortcuts 
which come from intuition. In problems 
where cost is secondary to an assured solu- 
tion, such as in military areas, this draw- 
back is not fatal. In civilian matters, how- 
ever, excessive cost and undue sophistica- 
tion usually restrict the proposed solution to 
the real of the theoretical.” 

He concluded his attack by stating: “Be- 
cause of the great emphasis currently being 
placed on the system” in government plan- 
ning circles, I feel compelled to offer these 
words of warning. Nor is my concern reduced 
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by the standard slogan of the systems analyst 
to the effect that he does not reach definite 
conclusions, he merely clarifies the nature of 
the problems. For a study to be worth doing 
in the first place, there must be a reasonable 
degree of confidence that its finding will be 
realistic and meaningful.” 

The writer, a trained engineer turned re- 
search administrator, feels systems analysis 
has shown no real value in areas where social 
values are important, and will not do so in 
the foreseeable future. 

From the viewpoint of sociology, on the 
other hand, Dr. Ida Hoos has found reason 
to express hope that “if channels of inquiry 
can remain open .. there may develop the 
methodological and conceptual mutations 
needed in order to make this technique [of 
systems analysis] a more helpful tool in 
social planning.“ She goes on to say that 
some lessons have already been learned by 
government officials: 

“Public administrators seem universally to 
regard operations research, program budget- 
ing, cost-effectiveness, and systems analysis 
as the storehouse of intellectual technology 
from which they can improve their decision- 
making. From their experience with these 
techniques, they have already learned some 
important lessons: (1) that they must either 
learn to identify their objectives and define 
their problems or abdicate this vital respon- 
sibility to others, who may be less familiar 
with and understandably less committed to 
their goals; (2) intelligent, active, well- 
informed participation in the process of sys- 
tems analysis, whether performed by experts 
in-house or outside, may have the beneficial 
feedback effect of improving both the meth- 
odology and the quality of public service.” 

Naturally, all the lessons to be learned have 
not yet emerged—and may never—in so dy- 
namic an enterprise as matching the accom- 
plishments of science and technology to 
human needs and wants. In preparing re- 
quests-for-proposals, the government admin- 
istrator has the responsibility and obligation 
to state as clearly as possible his objectives 
and expectations for contract or grant re- 
search. Fulfilling such a requirement in the 
non-technical area of the “soft-sciences,” 
is difficult at best, particularly if the gov- 
ernment monitor insists all proposals utilize 
a systems analysis approach. Furthermore, 
the situation is especially compounded if 
the same monitor knows little or nothing 
of what systems analysis is all about. 

In pending legislation, through testimony, 
with speeches and articles, the members of 
the Congress and the Executive Branch have 
demonstrated a thorough awareness of the 
domestic problems which plague our country. 
An incessant search goes on for effective 
weapons with which to fight the brooding 
omnipresence of air and water pollution, 
slum expansion, transportation chaos, nat- 
ural resources desecration, and many other 
man-made problems. 

One technological advance which is offered 
for meeting present social ills is the inter- 
disciplinary, multi-faceted systems approach, 
Broadly speaking, this includes: manage- 
ment sciences, program budgeting, econo- 
metrics, operations analysis and research, 
simulation and modeling, symbolic logic, 
queueing theory, and the many forms of au- 
tomatic data processing. How these tech- 
niques are to be used is still a matter of 
individual preference, if not a matter of 
politics. 

Currently, government specialists compete 
with academic researchers, and in turn with 
industrial engineers, for the right to promote 
any given approach. The human environ- 
ment, with its array of challenges remains 
fluid and changes are demanded, Federal, 
State, and local officials now understand 
that multi-jurisdictional problems often re- 
quire intergovernmental planning for cor- 
rectional action, Big and small businesses are 
acknowledging their public responsibilities, 
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and in some localities are furnishing leader- 
ship so that community health and well being 
may be maintained or restored. 

Systems technology is no panacea, but 
when properly applied could assist public 
decision-makers to plan for improvements 
in our life as well as for generations yet un- 
born. 


LAUNCHING OF THE “INDIAN MAIL” 
HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr, DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, the Honorable War- 
REN G. Macnuson, of Washington, was 
in my district last week. He spoke at the 
occasion of the launching of the Indian 
Mail, another fine vessel of the American 
Mail Line built by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

Senator Macnuson is well known as a 
most able advocate for the cause of the 
American merchant marine and I am 
pleased to offer his remarks for inclu- 
sion in the Recorp in order that all of 
the Members might have the benefit of 
his wisdom: 


It is surely a pleasure for me and Mrs. 
Magnuson to participate in the launching 
of the Indian Mail. I love a ship launching. 
I have had the good fortune to witness a 
considerable number of ship launchings, and 
on each such occasion there is something 
always thrilling. 

There is the acute awareness of courage 
and accomplishment. The courage to under- 
take a bold and costly venture that is of 
immense benefit to the public at large and 
the accomplishment of making that bold 
and courageous dream a reality. 

Today, the bold and creative undertaking 
of the American Mail Line to build the In- 
dian Mail, and her four sister ships, has 
reached the stage of considerable fruition, In 
a moment, the second of those five vessels 
will slide down the ways, and begin a service 
of immense importance to the nation, and 
particularly to the State of Washington— 
which has the great fortune to serve as the 
home of the American Mail Line. 

I am sure that Worth Fowler knows how 
very proud Washington State is of his com- 
pany. And if the launching of the Indian 
Mail is an occasion for compliments and 
recognition of accomplishment—then Don- 
ald Holden and the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company must re- 
ceive their share. 

A few months ago I had the pleasure of 
presenting Mr. Holden with the Maritime 
Man of the Year award. The accomplish- 
ments of this fine shipyard under his lead- 
ership are legion, and enhanced even more 
with the launching of the Indian Mail. 

It is this courage and foresight and great 
skill which has given the United States’ Flag 
Fleet the most modern and efficient general 
cargo and container ships in the world. And 
in a period when our merchant fleet has been 
the subject of neglect and disregard by some, 
it is this skill and foresight which have kept 
us upon the seas with the finest ships the 
world has known. 

Some now seek to destroy this great tradi- 
tion, skill and attribute. There has been 
proposed to the Congress a plan to export 
the building of United States ships to for- 
eign shipyards. That is a polite way of saying 
that the government wants to back out of 
the partnership established by law in 1936 
between the merchant marine and the citi- 
zens of the United States. 
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I am not about ready to dissolve that 
partnership. We are ready to enhance our 
commitment. 

As you may know, there is a counter pro- 
posal to that of the Administration. It is a 
specific proposal that I and others in the 
Congress—including Virginia’s outstanding 
Congressman Town Downing, who has taken 
a leading role in this effort as a Member of 
the House Merchant Marine Committee— 
have sponsored to put the United States 
back in its rightful place upon the high seas. 

And not just because we love a launch- 
ing, but because a strong merchant marine 
is essential to the economy and defense of 
the United States. 

It is absolutely essential that this nation 
expand its trade and commerce throughout 
the free world. There is upon this earth a 
bitter and deadly serious controversy as to 
how men should govern themselves. It is a 
battle of ideas even more than of violence. 
And knowledge and communication are far 
more the ultimate enemy of a dangerous and 
ill-founded idea than are bullets. 

Expanding trade and showing the world 
the wondrous productivity of democratic 
processes is essential to the future of our 
nation and the major hope of the emerging 
nations of the world. It is the merchant 
marine that carries America to the rest of 
the world. It is the merchant marine that 
makes American products available to peo- 
ple subjected to un-truths and distortions 
as to our role in the world. 

Surely it is one of the great and tragic 
paradoxes of our history that the very ex- 
istence of our merchant marine is threat- 
ened at the time our need to communicate 
effectively with the nations of the world is 
at a most critical stage. 

The Indian Mail and her sister ships will, 
in every sense, be modern and effective addi- 
tions to the United States Flag Fleet. These 
beautiful vessels, designed by J. J. Henry, 
Naval Architects, will have a utility that is 
almost staggering in comparison to the level 
of technology utilized only a few short years 
ago. 

The Indian Mail with its great speed and 
rapid turn-around time will have a cargo 
handling capacity with 13 units of heavy-lift 
gear, one of which can handle up to 70 tons. 
And the versatility of this ship is tremendous, 
It can carry more than 400 20 ton containers 
as well as bulk grains and other dry, and re- 
frigerated cargoes. 

We have come a long way since 1917 when 
the first American Mail Line vessel ventured 
into the Far East trade. At that early time 
a 750 ton sidewheeler—named interestingly 
enough, The Senator—was the pride of 
American Mail. How do we account for the 
almost overwhelming advance in maritime 
technology since that early date? 

To me, the answer is clear. It is good old 
yankee know-how and the courage and fore- 
sight to risk immense sums of capital on 
the strength of that attribute. 

The importance of the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine to the economic health of the nation 
cannot be overestimated. A little over two 
years ago, President Johnson noted that even 
at its current level of operation the United 
States Merchant Marine earned or conserved 
over one billion dollars in our balance of 
payments annually. 

Now we are carrying only 5.6% of our total 
water-borne exports and imports. If we in- 
creased that figure to only 20% we would 
have no balance of payments deficit and 
would perform great service to our inter- 
national objectives as well. 

I believe it is a matter of special pride to 
American Mail Line, and the State of Wash- 
ington, that our current balance of pay- 
ments deficit is in spite of the great trade 
flourishing in the Pacific Northwest. In fact, 
the State of Washington has done much to 
correct that deficit, through its favorable 
trade balance. 
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The Indian Mail will be serving one of the 
most vital and fastest-growing trade areas 
in the United States. Last year, the State 
of Washington realized a trade surplus of 
over half-a-billion dollars—or one-sixth of 
the total naticnal surplus. 

Washington accounted for 30% of the 
total Pacific Coast exports by exporting $2,- 
580 worth of products every minute! 

The fact that our state is now one of the 
three fastest growing exporting states in the 
nation is a matter of pride—not only to the 
state, but unmistakable evidence of the great 
porvioo and commitment of American Mail 

ne. 

With the addition of the Indian Mail 
and her four sister ships we shall reach even 
greater heights as a trading nation, and I 
pledge for my part to continue to do all in 
my power to see that the federal commit- 
ment to a strong and modern United States’ 
citizen-owner, built and operated fleet is re- 
newed, and enhanced. 

There is just one further comment I would 
like to make before we reach that great mo- 
ment of the launch. When the first of these 
five new vessels, the Alaskan Mail, was 
launched April 16th of this year. you had 
the good fortune to hear the remarks of an 
outstanding Senator, and a most beloved, 
and respected colleague, and friend of mine. 
I feel deeply the loss to this day that Sena- 
tor Bob Bartlett is unable to be with us on 
the occasion of the launching of the Indian 
Mail. As you know, Bob has been ill, but is 
now recuperating and coming along fine. 

I hope the two of us can attend the launch- 
ing of the next American Mail Line ship to- 
gether. I am sure Bob will be present at that 
next launching, for no man has a greater in- 
terest, or deeper concern for the merchant 
marine. As Chairman of the Merchant Marine 
Subcommittee, he has been a most effective 
and respected leader, and will most assuredly 
return with new vigor and great hope for 
American Merchant Marine. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF EVER- 
GREEN PARK, ILL. 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, Evergreen Park, Ill., a suburb of Chi- 
cago which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in U.S. Congress, is celebrating its 
75th anniversary August 9 through Au- 
gust 17. Under the leadership of Mr. An- 
thony Vacco and the able assistance of 
John Leo, Bill Perry, and Marin Ozinga, 
Jr., the 75th Anniversary Corp. of Ever- 
green Park has planned a great parade 
for Saturday, August 10. Also, the resi- 
dents, merchants, and civic leaders of 
Evergreen Park have cooperated with 
the 75th Anniversary Corp. in such a 
way that celebrations during anniver- 
sary week promise to be a memorable 
series of events. 

I sometimes find it hard to believe that 
a city of such youthful vigor and dy- 
namic promise could be approaching the 
75th anniversary of its incorporation. 
It is an acknowledged fact that the vil- 
lage of Evergreen Park is a municipality 
of unequaled achievements. It can claim 
as its own one of the largest and most 
beautiful shopping centers in the Na- 
tion. Its school system is one of the most 
highly respected in the suburban area. 
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Moreover, the diversity of churches 
serving peoples of all faiths, Little Com- 
pany of Mary Hospital, the new Little 
League Field and Evergreen Aqua Park 
are just a few of the dramatic accom- 
plishments which serve to underscore the 
determination and progressive foresight 
of the residents of Evergreen Park. Yet, 
the achievements of the past 75 years 
will not mean an end of growth but 
rather the beginning of a new phase of 
creative planning and development dur- 
ing which the village of Evergreen Park 
will continue to be a great place to live. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY EXPANDS OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR DISADVAN- 
TAGED 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, unlike the secluded “ivory 
tower,” once the symbol of American col- 
leges and universities, Lehigh University 
in Bethlehem, Pa., has entered its second 
century of service dedicated to several 
principles, one of which is interaction 
with the American society it serves well in 
many ways in Bethlehem, in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in the United States. 

Lehigh, distinctly a university with a 
purpose since its founding in 1865 by the 
Honorable Asa Parker, 19th century in- 
dustrialist and philanthropist and for- 
mer U.S. Congressman from Mauck 
Chunk, now Jim Thorpe, Pa., has taken 
several recent steps to make the univer- 
sity a dynamic force in helping to solve 
some of the national problems plaguing 
the United States. 

One of these is the expansion of its 
center for business economics to include 
research and instruction in urban studies. 
This center, one of eight interdisciplinary 
centers at Lehigh, will now include re- 
search and academic programs relating 
to such problems of American cities and 
urban areas as design of cities, regional 
transportation systems, civil disorder, po- 
litical structure, air and water pollu- 
tion, and all the processes that take place 
within the inner core and suburbs of 
cities. 

A second recent step is the doubling of 
admission of black students to Lehigh. 
In September of 1968 the university will 
admit twice as many Negro freshmen 
among its 800-man class which is de- 
liberately maintained at that size under 
a very selective admission policy. 

Among the selected black students will 
be some who are disadvantaged, and 
these students not only will receive fi- 
nancial aid but also will be tutored and 
assisted socially by fellow white and 
black students already enrolled at Le- 
high. Though the black students are eli- 
gible for any academic scholarship at 
Lehigh, there are several specific scholar- 
ships recently made available just for 
Negroes. These new academic scholar- 
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ships are sponsored by students, trustees, 
and friends of the university. 

Though the practice of welcoming ap- 
plications of underprivileged students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds is not 
new at Lehigh, the university has re- 
cently made a more concerted effort to 
seek them out. Lehigh recognizes the 
need and responsbility of the university 
to seek out qualified students, no matter 
what their race, creed or color may be. 

Lehigh, which has enjoyed consider- 
able reputation in the United States and 
abroad for its educational programs, at 
the outset in 1865 became one of the 
earliest leaders, if not the first in Amer- 
ica, to uniquely combine engineering and 
science education with that of the lib- 
eral arts and humanities. This hallmark 
in American education has been widely 
adopted since. 

As a result of this foresight, Lehigh, 
at its founding, over 100 years ago, was 
singularly different from the other new 
private colleges, of which there were only 
a handful at the time, and was also dif- 
ferent from the many land-grant col- 
leges opened right after the Civil War. 

From its very beginning engineering, 
science, liberal arts, and business pro- 
grams were integrated in Lehigh’s suc- 
cessful approach to educating young 
men, The university’s concept and prac- 
tice was surprisingly modern for its time 
and has been increasingly successful to- 
day with modifications only made to keep 
Lehigh on the frontiers of knowledge. 

Lehigh alumni continue to distinguish 
themselves and their university. A recent 
national survey dramatically shows that 
the university is among the top 1 percent 
of the Nation’s colleges who produce the 
leaders in American industry. Of the 
other top 20, prolific producers of lead- 
ers, Lehigh is the youngest institution 
on the list. The university today has 
some 22,000 alumni. 

The current acceleration of Lehigh’s 
physical and academic growth and the 
extension of its varied curriculums are 
intended, in the words of Dr. W. Deming 
Lewis, president of the university, “to 
confront the problems caused by the 
spiraling increases in knowledge, popula- 
tion and human needs in our modern 
world.” 

Lehigh will remain on the forefront of 
bebe frontiers to help solve these prob- 
ems. 


SPEAKING OUT 


HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time I send newsletters, entitled 
“Speaking Out” to the residents of 
Michigan’s 11th Congressional District, 
which I represent here in the House of 
Representatives, These newsletters in- 
volve Federal activity in northern Michi- 
gan as well as reports on issues facing 
the Congress. Following is the text of 
my August newsletter: 
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SPEAKING OUT 
(By Congressman PHIL RUPPE) 
LAMPREY EEL, SALMON AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


High hopes for large scale restoration of 
sports and commercial fishing in the Great 
Lakes were threatened this year when funds 
for control of the life sucking lamprey eel in 
Lake Huron were eliminated. 

Through assistance from the Upper Great 
Lakes Regional Commission, the State gov- 
ernment and private groups we were able to 
restore funds for lamprey control, and now 
the Coho and Chinook Salmon programs hold 
real hope for an economic bonanza in North- 
ern Michigan. I am indebted to our Michi- 
gan Senators, Griffin and Hart, and Con- 
gressman Al Cederberg for their coopera- 
tion in our successful Congressional fight 
to raise the level of funding for lamprey 
control. 

The tolls are coming down on the Macki- 
nac Bridge, highway and road planning is 
underway, and the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy is helping prepare many of our airports 
for jet traffic. Through the help of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, senior citizen housing projects are 
beginning to appear, and Hill-Burton funds 
are upgrading some of our hospitals. The 
Great Lakes Regional Commission, and the 
Economic Development Administration are 
assisting with many projects. Examples in- 
clude the Copper Peak Ski Flying Hill near 
Ironwood, which as a unique attraction in 
the western hemisphere should bring thou- 
sands of tourists and skiers and the new 
industrial park in Sault Ste. Marie. 

I have worked on hundreds of these proj- 
ects, and support the concept of government 
stimulating economic development. The re- 
turn to the taxpayer can be enormous in 
terms of the solid development that will 
enable our communities to meet their own 
futures. 


THE FIGHT TO HALT INFLATION 


Deficit spending is putting pressure on 
the economy and the rising prices that re- 
sult cut your earning power at a rate of 
better than 4.5% a year. The last Congress, 
the 89th, adopted a policy of “guns and 
butter,” initiating a number of domestic 
spending programs in the midst of an enor- 
mously expensive war. 

This placed the nation in financial jeop- 
ardy, and the 90th Congress has had to 
face realities. Billions have been cut from 
the budget, domestic programs, and the 
space program and some military and for- 
eign aid programs are under serious review. 
Recently Congress increased revenues and 
reduced spending by another $6 billion to 
further hold the line on the deficit. 

While we are taking large steps toward 
fiscal responsibility, we cannot ignore the 
‘tremendous problems this country faces. 
As I have said before, we must reorder our 
spending priorities, slash away nonessential 
spending, and redirect our resources to meet 
urgent human needs and to stimulate real 
economic development so our communities 
can prepare to meet the future. 


SENIOR CITIZENS FEEL THE PINCH 


Those on small fixed retirement incomes 
are among the hardest hit by rising prices. 
To ease the burden, I have introduced, leg- 
islation that grants automatic increases in 
Social Security annuities when the cost of 
living goes up. 

SERVICE ACADEMY OPENINGS 

This year I have openings in the Military, 
Air Force and Merchant Marine Academies. 
The deadline for applications in October 1. 
If you are a young man between the ages 
of 18 and 21, and are interested, please 
write me: Congressman Phil Ruppe, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 20515. 
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RESULTS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


[In percent} 
Yes No No response 
oer in the spri 2 0. sent a 8 to you and asked for your opinions on some of the major issues facing us this year. My thanks to the many thousands 
who responded. Here are the results: 

1. Do you approve of the President's order for a limited bombing pause over North Vietnam?_.___.__....__._.-....------------------------------ 51.5 41.1 7. 3 

2. Should this bombing pause not produce meaningful peace negotiations would you favor — 
a) Resuming and intensifying full-scale air attacks e ͥkKͥKkwk „444444 „„„„„4%—C«k᷑õ o E EE EREET 
b) Increasing commitments to insure S military victory. . l . nnn nnn en eee ne ee ne ne nnn n nn en eee ne nen snd ARE = 
c) Gradually decreasing U.S. troop commitments and shifting more responsibility to South Vietnam — no72—en f.... anaana 53.9 
3. Should the United States continue to trade with nations that are aiding North Vietnam „„ 15.2 78.3 6.5 
4, Do you ae 1 the American people are receiving sufficient information from the Government on vital foreign and domestic issues to allow them to 26 ae y 

Ri in !!! . :: ñð..,., ͤ y sens z . 6. 
sspport the administration’s proposed increase in taxes? rad 32.1 62.0 5.9 
8. ine yet you believe that Federal spending on domestic p programs should be reduced. 59.0 33.8 7.2 
7. Should er install eq juipment to reduce air and water pollution be granted tax credits by the Federal Government to offset part of the as 20 “a 
...!!!! ß ESA, EA OEE TE T t s 
8. Do — favor returning a percentage of the tax money collected by the Federal Government to State and local governments to be used as they see a 22 ne 
—. . . . E 5 i . à 
9. send gun control bills are pending before Congress. Do you believe there is need for greater control over sale and 48.9 45.3 5.8 
1 Would you favor an expansion of private industry involvement, throu: 70.3 23.3 6.4 
id the major emphasis for highway development in northern M 

8 Improvement primary A 
b) Construction of limited access interstate DIOR oe ate ono) . . . E S 2 
De . e . . nanan ncn nese ennnennsaseenenasee 14.5 
12. Do you ae abolishing the electoral col 84.1 10.2 5.7 


CONSERVING OUR RESOURCES 


Meeting the future in Northern Michigan 
means utilizing our great bodies of water, 
and keeping them clean, I have introduced 
anti-pollution bills, and we look forward 
to a ten month shipping season. It also means 
total development of our mining and woods 
industry and other resources. The forestry 
lab at Michigan Tech and several new in- 
dustries give promise. It also means preserv- 
ing natural areas like the Sylvania Tract and 
Pictured Rocks for future generations. I was 
most gratified when the entire Michigan 
delegation co-sponsored my bill to protect 
the Seney Wildlife Refuge and the Huron and 
Michigan Islands for ourselves and our chil- 
dren. 


FAIR PACKAGING AND LABELING 
ACT OF 1966—PROGRESS REPORT 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the major pieces of consumer leg- 
islation enacted by the 89th Congress 
was the Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act of 1966. We who were involved in 
the progress of this bill through Con- 
gress were then, and continue to be, con- 
vinced of its merits. Yet at the time of 
the act’s passage much concern was ex- 
pressed over, first, the problems which 
would arise in its implementation by the 
regulatory agencies; second, the extent 
to which industry would cooperate, and 
third, the speed with which consumers 
would realize the benefits provided by 
the act. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
who participated actively for many years 
in formulating the act, I have main- 
tained a continuing interest in its prog- 
ress since enactment. Last May, in a 
statement before the Briefing Confer- 
ence on Packaging and Labeling spon- 
sored by the Federal Bar Association, 
I reaffirmed the determination of Con- 
gress and of our committee to have the 
act implemented in the manner and to 
the full extent that we intended. At that 
time I also warned industry that we in 
the Congress would keep a watchful eye 
on how industry positions itself with re- 


spect to the act and on its willingness 
to comply with the provisions of the act 
and regulations thereunder. 

To ascertain industry and government 
progress I recently wrote to Dr. James 
Goddard, then Commissioner of the 
FDA, and Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman 
of the FTC, asking for a report on im- 
plementation of the act and also the 
extent to which industry is meeting its 
responsibilities under it. Then reports 
are highly illuminating, and copies of 
the correspondence are enclosed for in- 
clusion in the RECORD. 

On the basis of these reports, the FDA 
and FTC are to be commended for the 
way they have moved ahead. As noted 
in the FDA reply, regulations for food 
products were proposed in March 1967 
after consultation with representatives 
from both industry and State govern- 
ments. A proposed final order was issued 
on July 21, 1967, and after further mod- 
ification, the regulations were issued in 
final form in September 1967. I am par- 
ticularly encouraged by the statement 
in Dr. Goddard’s reply that the record 
shows a very large percentage of food 
labels already changed and in use or in 
the hands of the printers.” After not- 
ing the results of a label-change survey 
by the Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Dr. Goddard concludes: 

We believe the food industry is to be com- 
plimented for the way in which it has under- 
taken to meet the spirit and letter of the 
new statute. 


Proposed regulations covering drugs, 
cosmetics and devices were issued by the 
FDA in January of this year and were 
reissued in final form in the June 28, 
1968 Federal Register. The FDA regional 
meetings to seek the active cooperation 
of State and local weights and measures 
officials in effective and uniform enforce- 
ment of the act are also to be com- 
mended. 

The response from FTC Commissioner 
Macintyre as acting chairman of the 
commission responded that the FTC’s 
regulations—covering consumer products 
other than foods, drugs, cosmetics, and 
devices—were issued in proposed form 
in June 1967 and in final form on March 
19, 1968. Involvement of the Liaison 
Committee of State Officials in the devel- 
opment of these regulations and the con- 
tinuing efforts to involve State officials 


through regional meetings parallels the 
work of the FDA and appears essential 
for effective and uniform enforcement 
of the law. 

As to industry’s cooperation, Com- 
missioner MacIntyre reports that “in- 
dustry as a whole is accepting the act 
and is bringing labeling into compliance 
with it.” Previously, Chairman Dixon 
had praised the food industry, during 
Senate hearings last October, for its 
“excellent cooperation” in getting the 
truth-in-packaging enforcement under 
way. The demands this has placed on 
industry should not be underestimated. 
The Wall Street Journal, May 23, 1968, 
estimated that the changes will mean 
$500 million of new labels this year 
alone. Such changes of course also take 
time, since new labels must be designed 
and prepared, and existing inventories 
used up. In spite of these problems, at 
this time industry appears to be well on 
its way to meeting the labeling require- 
ments. 

The Fair Packaging and Labeling Act 
also dealt with the problem of apparent 
proliferation of the number of package- 
sizes in which some products are mar- 
keted, and it provided for a voluntary 
system, under the aegis of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, for setting stand- 
ards to reduce the number of package 
sizes where such proliferation exists. 
Despite skepticism expressed by some 
as to the likelihood of effective action 
under such a voluntary system, I am 
pleased to note that on June 27 of this 
year Under Secretary of Commerce 
Howard J. Samuels announced “remark- 
able progress” in this area and issued a 
detailed statement showing that “in 14 
basic items industry has taken steps to 
cut the number of package sizes“ and 
that “sixty-five other industries have in- 
formed the department they are work- 
ing on plans to consolidate package 
sizes.” He praised industry for its “spirit 
of cooperation and speedy action” in de- 
veloping voluntary standards. 

The Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act represents the enactment by Con- 
gress of a timely and significant law, 
and both the responsible agencies and 
the grocery manufacturing industry de- 
serve commendation for the work they 
have done thus far in its implementa- 
tion. The changes that the act has 
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brought about are already being mani- 
fested on grocery shelves throughout 
the United States. It is an encouraging 
example of thoughtful legislation and 
of the way in which Congress, Govern- 
ment agencies, and industry can work 
together for the benefit of consumers. 

But while the efforts of the agencies 
and industry to date deserve our praise, 
this is not to imply that the concern and 
interest of Congress in this legislation 
will in any way diminish. Labels still 
remain to be changed and packaging 
standards to be developed. I am confi- 
dent that my colleagues in both Houses 
join in my expectation that future 
progress will match the progress of the 
past, so that the full benefits of the act 
ultimately will be realized by all con- 
sumers. 

Under unanimous consent I submit 
several letters for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
June 28, 1968. 
Hon. PauL G. ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rocers: This responds to your 
letter of June 24, dealing with implementa- 
tion of the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act 
of 1966, which was scheduled to become ef- 
fective on July 1, 1967, with proviso for a 
one-year extension, 

Immediately following the enactment of 
this statute, we concluded that the major 
item for consideration under the mandatory 
sections would be to issue good regulations 
in the food area. In order to try to get the 
best regulations possible, I met personally 
with dozens of individual firms, trade asso- 
ciations, lithographers and State officials, 
who provided many helpful suggestions. This 
enabled us, in March of 1967, to publish pro- 
posed regulations with opportunity for com- 
ment. We received more than 300 responses 
(some of which claimed we had no legal 
authority to issue the proposals before the 
effective date of the statute), and a final 
order was issued on July 21, 1967. 

As provided in the statute, 30 days were 
given for filing of formal objections and call 
for a public hearing. We received almost 50 
of these and after evaluation, we concluded 
that the objections should be rejected, al- 
though some changes in the regulations 
were made, These were published in Septem- 
ber 1967, and while there were some who 
considered court action to force us to a pub- 
lic hearing, this did not materialize, mainly 
because the great majority of the members 
of the food industry took the position that, 
after all, the regulations were reasonable 
and the best course would be to comply. 

It was well recognized that the final ef- 
fective date of the regulations, July 1, 1968, 
just could not be met when the available 
plate-making and printing facilities were 
considered in the light of the thousands of 
labels which needed to be changed to meet 
the law. 

We therefore established a system provid- 
ing for administrative authority to continue 
to use current labels where it could be shown 
that the labels were not in conflict with the 
basic law and the owner of the labels had 
proceeded in good faith to make the neces- 
sary changes. 

As anticipated, we have issued a good 
many of these authorizations, to continue 
(but not beyond July 1, 1969). The record 
shows, however, a very large percentage of 
food labels already changed and in use or in 
the hands of the printers. 

The attached letter just received from Mr. 
George W. Koch, President of the Grocery 
Manufacturers Association, is of interest 
along these lines. 
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We believe the food industry is to be com- 
plimented for the way in which it has 
undertaken to meet the spirit and letter of 
the new statute. 

As provided in the statute, we have re- 
ceived a number of requests for exemption 
from some of the mandatory provisions of 
the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act. We 
set up a procedure to deal with these where- 
by, if they appear to be based on reasonable 
grounds, we publish them, with opportunity 
for comment, not only by industry but by 
consumer groups and State officials as well. 
These have involved mainly products sold 
in well-standardized containers, such as ice 
cream, milk, coffee, flour and corn meal, and 
deal generally with placement of the net 
weight statement and the dual declaration 
requirement. We have granted one exemp- 
tion for soft drinks and others are pending. 
In one case, involving a petition for pack- 
aged apples, the comment which we received 
clearly showed that the requested exemp- 
tion was not in the public interest. 

As soon as the food regulation work was 
underway, we started on the drug, device 
and cosmetic regulations. Following publica- 
tion of proposals, evaluation of comment 
and issuance of the regulations, here again 
we received a number of objections and calls 
for public hearing. 

These did point out some difficulties which 
we had not anticipated and we concluded 
that we should make some changes. We 
therefore commented on the objections, 
pointed out the changes we were making, 
and today’s Federal Register carries a new 
final order which, of course, gives 30 days for 
filing of new objections and call for public 
hearing. We are hopeful a hearing will not 
be necessary. 

Meanwhile, we have worked with various 
State and local weights and measures offi- 
cials looking towards their assistance in the 
enforcement of this statute, and we are hold- 
ing regional meetings throughout the coun- 
try to discuss the various features involved 
in this operation. As might be expected, 
many of the weights and measures people 
are most unhappy about the Federal pre- 
emption clause in the statute. 

We have not had any opportunity at all to 
work on the other sections of the statute 
dealing with cents-off labeling, functional 
slackfill and the establishment of size desig- 
nations, and we cannot now forecast when 
this will be possible. We have, however, an 
informal arrangement with the Department 
of Commerce whereby some of the informa- 
tion which is received by them in connection 
with their voluntary standards to cut down 
on the proliferation of packages will be sub- 
mitted to us so that we can use this in the 
development of size designation material. 

I hope this discussion will be helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
James L. Gopparp, M. D., 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
or AMERICA, INC., 
June 27, 1968. 
Dr. JAMES GODDARD, 
Commissioner, 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Arlington, Va. 

Dear JiM: I am pleased to reply to your 
letter of June 26 and supply the following 
information as to the progress being made 
by the members of our Association in chang- 
ing their packages and labels to comply with 
the requirements of the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act and the implementing regula- 
tions issued by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

First, let me say that the requirements for 
label changes have posed challenges not only 
for our industry, but also for the printing 
and packaging industries who have been 
under constant pressure from our members 
during the past year to expedite their pro- 
duction processes to get the new labels and 
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packages ready as soon as possible. In order 
to accomplish this, hundreds of thousands of 
plates have had to be modified and gravure 
packaging cylinders remade, thus casting an 
overwhelming burden on this small and 
highly specialized industry. Nevertheless, our 
industry has had an outstanding cooperation 
from the printing and packaging industries 
in our joint efforts to effectuate the label 
changeovers as expeditiously as possible. 

In order to obtain a better picture of the 
overall progress which the companies in our 
industry have made in completing the nec- 
essary redesigning and processing of new 
labels for compliance with the new law and 
regulations, we sent out on two occasions a 
questionnaire to our members asking for 
specific progress data. Tabulation of the re- 
plies received to date on the most recent 
survey reveals that most of our companies 
have had to change over 90 percent of their 
labels. These changes have been necessitated 
primarily by (1) the new type size specifica- 
tions and (2) the requirement of the law 
that the net contents” declaration must 
appear in a uniform location on all pack- 
ages. The best estimates received from rep- 
resentatives of the printing and packaging 
industries indicate that the total label 
changeover for all products subject to the 
FPLA (i.e., not just food products, but also 
drugs, cosmetics, and packaged products 
subject to the FTC regulations) cannot be 
completed for approximately 2-3 years. 
Nevertheless, with respect to food products, 
our survey tabulation shows that 75 percent 
of those labels requiring change either have 
already been changed, are at the lithogra- 
phers awaiting processing, have been ex- 
empted by FDA or have been given FDA ex- 
tensions beyond the July 1, 1968 deadline 
because of lithographer delays and in order 
to use up existing stocks of labels. 

The total cost of making the label change- 
overs is hard to determine precisely because 
of the difficulty of separating out the costs 
normally incurred or expected for label 
changes from the additional costs incurred 
to comply with the new Act and regulations. 
Our survey shows, however, that the total 
cost to the 24 companies who were able to 
provide figures for such incremental costs 
will be $2.45 million, or an average of more 
than $100,000 per company. Thus, it is ap- 
parent that this Act has had a substantial 
financial impact on our industry. As for the 
total industry cost, you may have noted the 
Wall Street Journal front-page item of May 
23, 1968 stating that “the switchover alone 
will mean $500 million of new labels this 
year.” 

I trust our response will convey to you the 
efforts which the grocery industry has made 
and the speed with which it has progressed 
in meeting the requirements of the Act. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE W. KOCH. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1968. 
Hon. PAUL G. ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Rocers: This will re- 
ply to your request of June 25, 1968 (File: 
A&C-3), acknowledgement of which was 
made on June 28, 1968. Your request was 
concerned with the implementation by the 
Commission of the Fair Packaging and Label- 
ing Act. 

Initially may I state that a detailed report 
to the Congress is being prepared for submis- 
sion to the Congress in the immediate fu- 
ture, At that time, I shall be pleased to make 
a copy immediately available to you. In the 
meantime, I will report the following. 

The proposed regulations were promul- 
gated by the Commisison on June 27, 1967. 
As anticipated, comments were received from 
varied industries and from all over the coun- 
try. In view of the preemption provisions of 
Section 12 of the Act, the Commission so- 
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licited= and obtained the constructive criti- 
cism of a Liaison Committee of State Offi- 
ciais prior to issuing the regulations on 
March 19, 1968. 

Meanwhile, the Commission directed the 
staff to arrange for, and to hold a series of 
regional meetings with Weights and Meas- 
ures Officials representing all the State Gov- 
ernments. Designed to create an effective 
and uniform enforcement of FPLA, the staff 
and representatives of the Food and Drug 
Administration have already held two such 
meetings. The first in May of 1968 was held 
at Trenton, New Jersey, and was attended 
by representatives from New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 
the District of Columbia, together with offi- 
cials from the metropolitan areas of New 
York City and Philadelphia. A second meet- 
ing was held in Charleston, West Virginia 
for state officials from West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia. The third such meeting will be held 
on July 23, 1968 for representatives of the 
state governments of Texas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, and Louisiana. 
These meetings will continue through the 
balance of 1968. 

Also planned are meetings with consumer 
group representatives across the nation to 
encourage active participation of consumer 
representatives in the success of FPLA, The 
first such meeting is scheduled in San 
Francisco in August. 

Another activity of the Commission, and 
this is partially responsive to your concern 
regarding industry response to FPLA is the 
almost daily Washington conference between 
staff and the business community. Hardly 
a day passes without trade association or 
industry representatives conferring with the 
staff on matters of interpretation of regu- 
lations and the means of implementing the 
Act relevant to the requirements. A varia- 
tion of this is to be found in the speaking 
engagements of the staff upon the invita- 
tion of trade groups. The attached Food- 
Drug-Cosmetic Law Journal of June 1968 in- 
cludes a talk given by a staff member, and is 
indicative of the desire of industry, in this 
instance, the Chemical Specialities Manu- 
facturers Association and the National Paint, 
Varnish, and Lacquer Association, to develop 
an awareness of, and compliance with the 
intent of FPLA. The staff is accepting these 
opportunities to meet in public with affected 
industry, to the extent that time permits. 

I am advised by the staff that industry as 
a whole is accepting the Act and is bringing 
labeling into compliance with it. Obviously 
the effect of FPLA is being felt by industry 
as a whole because of the tremendous num- 
ber of consumer commodities subject to the 
Commission’s jurisdiction under FPLA, Lit- 
erally thousands upon thousands of pack- 
ages must experience labeling changes and 
time must be granted the affected parties to 
effect these changes, However, I am happy to 
report these changes are in fact being made. 

Most recently, the Commission promul- 
gated on June 15, 1968 a statement of policy 
which interprets the “consumer commodity” 
status of a number of items, which is Indica- 
tive of the philosophy of the Commission re- 
garding the nature of what constitutes arti- 
cles subject to the Act, at the same time 
proposing partial or complete exemptions 
from mandatory requirements where the 
practicability of the situation warrants, A 
copy of the June 15, 1968 publication is 
enclosed. 

I trust the above is completely responsive 
to your request. However, if any additional 
comment is desired, I will of course make 
every effort to respond to those points. 

With best wishes, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
MACINTYRE, 
Acting Chairman. 
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THE 1965 AMENDMENTS TO THE 
IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the world, the peoples of the United 
States are viewed as a “melting pot” of 
diverse national origins. Perhaps the 
greatest strength of this Nation is de- 
rived from the ability of these multi- 
origin peoples to live together and to 
pull together a majority of the time, but 
especially when the Nation’s interest 
calls for unified action. 

In order to perpetuate the diverse 
character of our population, the United 
States has long pursued immigration 
policies to continue the stream of im- 
migrants to our shores. However, prior 
to the enactment of the 1965 amend- 
ments to the Immigration and National- 
ity Act—Public Law 89-236—the na- 
tional origins quota system unduly 
discriminated against persons from cer- 
tain countries seeking to immigrate to 
the United States. Therefore, the 1965 
amendments were adopted in an attempt 
to remedy this problem by providing for 
the issuance of visas on a worldwide 
first-come, first-served basis, within the 
various visa preference categories. Un- 
fortunately, due to unforeseen circum- 
stances, the 1965 amendments, while 
curing some inequities in our immigra- 
tion laws, created certain other areas 
of discrimination, which was not the 
intent of Congress. 

For example, prior to the 1965 amend- 
ments, most Western European nations 
had sufficient annual quotas to meet the 
needs of their nationals wishing to im- 
migrate to the United States. While at 
the same time, the Eastern European 
nations, whose annual quotas were 
smaller and where living conditions were 
less desirable, accumulated long waiting 
lists. 

Under the 1965 amendments all of 
those presently on waiting lists must be 
granted visas before a visa can be issued 
to current Western European applicants 
in the same preference category. 

The result of this change, which be- 
came effective July 1, 1968, prevents the 
entry into the United States of third, 
fifth, and sixth preference and non- 
preference immigrants from Ireland, 
England, Germany and the Scanda- 
navian countries for the next 2 or 3 
years. While some persons may take the 
position that these countries previously 
enjoyed a most-favored-nation status, 
and that this justifies the complete pref- 
erence which the Eastern European na- 
tions will enjoy for the next 2 or 3 years, 
I do not subscribe to this view. We can- 
not afford to discourage immigration to 
the United States from these nations, 
nor can we say that the United States 
does not require the varied skills that so 
many of these immigrants can con- 
tribute to this Nation. Therefore, I be- 
lieve that we must temporarily make visa 
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numbers available to the people of West- 
ern Europe during this transitional 
period and until the worldwide immigra- 
tion picture equalizes itself. 

To accomplish this, I cosponsored H.R. 
16593 with the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Ryan] and others to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act to make 
additional immigrant visas available for 
immigrants from certain foreign coun- 
tries, and for other purposes. This legis- 
lation, which must be passed, would set a 
minimum number of visas each year to 
those countries of Western Europe whose 
citizens are adversely affected by the 1965 
amendments. This number would be 
fixed at 75 percent of the Nation’s aver- 
age annual immigration for the 10-year 
period of 1956 to 1965. In no case would 
this floor exceed 10,000 for any one na- 
tion. Operationally, this procedure would 
affect only those nations standing to lose 
by the 1965 amendments. Enactment 
would, at the most, according to the De- 
partment of State, result in the admis- 
sion of an additional 41,500 immigrants 
over the 170,000 presently provided for 
by statute. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the early consid- 
eration and enactment of H.R. 16593 so 
that the flow of immigrants from West- 
ern Europe is not completely cut off. I 
hasten to point out that this measure 
need only remain in effect for the transi- 
tional period of 2 or 3 years. 

An additional problem that has re- 
sulted from the 1965 amendments is that 
it is impossible for religious organiza- 
tions to secure the prompt admission into 
the United States from Western Europe 
of teachers, nuns, Brothers, Sisters, mis- 
sionaries, and other full-time religious 
workers. With the increase in enrollment 
in parochial schools and the natural at- 
trition of many of those teaching in such 
schools, it will soon be impossible, be- 
eause of a lack of teaching personnel, for 
these schools to meet their continuing 
obligations. To fill the need and to help 
alleviate the shortage of such personnel, 
I introduced H.R. 15274 on February 8, 
1968, to amend section 101(a) (27) (D) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act by 
placing missionaries, Brothers, nuns and 
Sisters of religious denominations in the 
category of special immigrants. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FercHan] who 
is chairman of the Subcommittee on Im- 
migration and Nationality of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, subsequent- 
ly introduced H.R. 15450, a bill similar to 
mine. In this category, as special im- 
migrants, religious could enter the United 
States expeditiously, outside of any 
numerical limitation. Without the pas- 
sage of my bill, these religious workers 
would have to compete on their third or 
sixth preference categories with persons 
in other countries who have had visa ap- 
plications pending for many years. As a 
matter of fact, the Department of State 
pointed out during the committee hear- 
ings on this legislation, that religious 
workers who are natives of Ireland, 
England, Scandinavia, Germany, Italy, 
Greece and Portugal will have to wait a 
very long time to enter the United States 
unless my bill or similar legislation is 
enacted. 
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I firmly believe, as I am sure you do, 
Mr. Speaker, that all persons of a reli- 
gious order who enter the United States 
do so with a firm conviction to assist 
others. Again, I urge the Congress not to 
delay, but to enact this bill, during this 
session of Congress. 


REPORT TO CONSTITUENTS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following report to my con- 
stituents: 


MEMO 


Recess ... Congress goes into a month- 
long recess this week and will return in Sep- 
tember to wind up its business. That busi- 
ness may drag on and on if an effort is made 
to convert the session into a political circus 
during the height of the campaign. The 
plain facts are that a legislature in its dying 
days, most of whose members are engaged in 
election campaigns, is not in a position to 
legislate effectively. The tragedy of the 90th 
Congress, indeed of the whole Administra- 
tion, is that its leadership never developed a 
program based on priorities. If such a pro- 
gram had been developed, and leadership 
exerted to insure its consideration, there 
would be no need for the post-convention 
session. 

PERSONAL PLANS . . . I am looking forward 
to returning to the district during August. 
After the Republican National Convention 
which I will attend as a delegate from Wis- 
consin, I will return briefly to Washington to 
clean up odds and ends and then head for 
Wisconsin. I will be in the district for the 
entire last half of August. Among other 
things, I will conduct office hours during that 
time. A detailed schedule will be announced 
later. 

LEGISLATION . . . Both House and Senate 
have been holding long sessions acting on 
a large number of bills. Here are some of the 
major actions during the last two weeks in 
the House: 

Gun CONTROL ... The House passed and 
sent to the Senate a bill banning mail-order 
and most out-of-state purchases of rifles 
and shotguns (such purchases of handguns 
had been banned earlier), prohibiting the 
interstate shipment of handgun ammunition 
and providing mandatory prison sentences 
for federal felonies committed with a gun. 
Amendments to provide federal registration 
and licensing were defeated. I voted against 
the amendments and for the bill. 

FOREIGN Arp... The foreign aid authoriza- 
tion was passed by the House after cuts 
of almost $1 billion from the Administra- 
tion’s request were approved. I supported the 
cuts and voted for the bill on final passage. 

FARM PROGRAM . . . The House voted to 
extend present farm programs for one year. 
There is a great need to reexamine our whole 
approach to the farm program and this 
should be done, as a matter of high priority, 
by the next Congress. The one-year exten- 
sion will provide time to make this reap- 
praisal. I voted fcr the extension for that 
reason. 

SPENDING AND Prices .. . The Adminis- 
tration is fighting tooth and nail against 
putting into effect spending reductions or- 
dered by Congress. It should instead be work- 
ing for reductions. The federal deficit for 
Fiscal 1968 was over $25 billion! Ominously 
last week, the cost of living took its biggest 
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jump upward in more than two years. We will 
either get our financial house in order, or 
we will pay the cost of large federal deficits 
through higher prices for everything we 
buy, through still higher taxes, or both. 


A SCHOOL THAT ENUNCIATES A 
FIRM, BUT REASONABLE POLICY 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in these days 
when so many of our colleges and univer- 
sities are being beset by student revolts, 
it is refreshing to find a school that 
enunciates a firm, but reasonable policy. 
In this respect, I refer to my alma mater, 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., whose 
president, J. Donald Phillips, sent the 
following letter to the students. I wish 
that more of our institutions of higher 
learning and their administrative officers 
would demonstrate the same attitude: 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE, 
Hillsdale, Mich., July 12, 1968. 
To Our Hillsdale College Students: 

We are looking forward to greeting you in 
September and hope that the summer has 
been good to you. 

The following expression is probably quite 
unnecessary for any of our students and is 
not made because of any special knowledge 
or expectation. But, these increasingly tense 
and complex times seem to require that we 
know in advance what the college position 
will be in certain areas. 

Attendance at Hillsdale College is a priv- 
ilege and not a right! 

Hillsdale College is dependent financially 
on the philanthropy of alumni, business and 
industry, trustees and friends. Their support 
comes from knowledge and approval of the 
college’s purposes, methods and products. It 
is this philanthropy which has paid the 
difference between the actual cost of your 
education and the amount which you pay. 

Such historical support must identify, even 
to a casual observer, certain continuing moral 
obligations. Futhermore, there is a legal con- 
tinuing obligation to the State which gives 
our college the corporate right to exist. 

These obligations can only be fulfilled if 
the administration of the affairs of the 
college remains with the duly nominated 
officers and offices: The Board of Trustees, 
the President, other administrative offices 
and the faculty. 

Wisdom would direct that in these fast- 
changing and complicated times, and with 
the improved preparation of young people 
for college, their ideas, suggestions, and 
desires should be sought and should be 
thoughtfully considered. But, organized 
society calls for the use of representatives by 
reason of the fact that insufficient time would 
be available to deal with each student 
separately on each idea that may develop. 

Therefore, the Student Federation is the 
vehicle through which students should typi- 
cally find the means of having their ideas 
heard, discussed and transmitted. In addi- 
tion, many faculty and administrative com- 
mittees, where appropriate, will invite stu- 
dent representation in order to give greater 
assurance that the ideas of students get into 
the main stream of thoughts for the manage- 
ment of the college. Nor will any individual 
student be denied access to a hearing of his 
ideas within available time. 

The author of this statement has been a 
national spokesman in defense of the good 
intent and high purposes of today’s youth. 
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No one believes more strongly nor deeply in 
the intelligence, the high ideals, and the good 
objectives of youth. But, this conviction does 
not accept anarchy as a solution, nor does it 
permit turning over the authority of the 
campus to youth or adults who lack the ex- 
perience to carry out the avowed purpose and 
responsibility of Hillsdale College. 

The right of dissent has been an honored 
American tradition. That privilege has al- 
ways been and will be respected at Hillsdale 
College. 

But, the administration may never deny 
the rights of those students whose prin- 
ciple objective is the peaceful and orderly 
use of the resources of personnel and fa- 
cilities of the college for gaining their formal 
education. Nor has the administration the 
legal or moral right or privilege to delegate 
governance of its institution to students 
whose intelligence and creativity is earnestly 
respected but whose perspective for and ex- 
perience in organizational management is 
yet far too limited to take on the manage- 
ment of affairs of the college. 

Therefore, let it be known that any act 
of violence or intimidation, any seizing of 
any portion of property or any unauthorized 
activity which prevents the normal opera- 
tion of the college in any way by any individ- 
ual or groups of individuals will be con- 
sidered in direct opposition to the necessary 
operation of the college, and action sufficient 
to the cause will be taken immediately, in- 
cluding the possibility and probability of 
suspension or expulsion, regardless of the 
number involved. Similar action will be 
taken against those who advocate such de- 
scribed activities. 

This statement is made to clarify any re- 
maining doubt of what our policy shall be 
regarding this phase of our relationships. 
It is submitted now in order that any stu- 
dent may still have adequate time to select 
another college if the above terms are not 
acceptable. Moreover, the college shall use 
its offices to help such a student find a col- 
lege or university more acceptable to his or 
her personal purposes. 

Cordially, 
J. DONALD PHILLIPS, 
President. 


VALLEY FORGE GENERAL HOSPITAL 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in these closing hours of 
this session of the House of Representa- 
tives to pay tribute to the U.S. Army's 
Valley Forge General Hospital which in 
1968 is observing its Silver Anniversary 
of service to the Nation. 

This great military-medical center has 
been lauded and honored throughout the 
year by its neighboring cities of Phoenix- 
ville and Allentown. It has been cited by 
the distinguished Governor of the Com- 
monwealth and by the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives. 

Our Nation owes a great debt of grati- 
tude to the present commanding officer 
and his staff and to all preceding com- 
manders and their staffs for their skill, 
knowledge, and compassion in treating 
more than 190,000 patients since the hos- 
pital was dedicated on Washington’s 
Birthday 25 years ago. 

Valley Forge General Hospital through 
World War II, the Korean war and now 
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in Southeast Asia has gained an interna- 
tional reputation as a distinguished 
medical center. It has built, over these 
years, an enviable reputation for achieve- 
ment in the care and treatment of those 
who defend our country and our national 
interest. Their superb record of accom- 
plishment testifies to our determination 
to care for our own and to return them 
to active participation in our society. 

I, therefore, salute Valley Forge Gen- 
eral Hospital on the occasion of its silver 
anniversary. I congratulate the Surgeon 
General of the U.S. Army, the command- 
ing officer and his staff on this auspicious 
occasion and wish them continued suc- 
cess and strength in carrying out their 
mission. 


SIR ANDREW BENJAMIN COHEN 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today with heavy heart 
to advise my colleagues of the Congress 
of the United States of the death on 
June 17 of a distinguished Englishman, 
Sir Andrew Cohen. 

I speak not only for myself, but for 
those of us who have been privileged to 
participate in the Anglo-American Par- 
liamentary Conferences on African Af- 
fairs, to which Sir Andrew contributed 
so very much: In the Senate, the Honor- 
able CLIFFORD CasE, Republican of New 
Jersey, the Honorable Frank CHURCH, 
Democrat of Idaho, the Honorable Jacos 
K. Javits, Republican of New York, the 
Honorable Epwarp M. KENNEDY, Demo- 
crat of Massachusetts, and the Honor- 
able Frank E. Moss, Democrat, of Utah. 

And in the House, the Honorable Jon- 
ATHAN B. BINGHAM, Democrat, of New 
York, the Honorable JOHN BRADEMAsS, 
Democrat, of Indiana, the Honorable 
JoHN C. CULVER, Democrat, of Iowa, the 
Honorable CHARLES C. Diccs, JR., Demo- 
crat, of Michigan, the Honorable DONALD 
M. Fraser, Democrat, of Minnesota, the 
Honorable PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Republican, of New Jersey, the Honor- 
able WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, Republican, 
of California, the Honorable THOMAS P. 
O’NEILL, JR., Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable OGDEN R. Rem, Re- 
publican, of New York, the Honorable 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, Democrat, of 
New York, the Honorable JOHN V. TUN- 
NEY, Democrat, of California. 

Sir Andrew’s was a light too soon ex- 
tinguished, but it leaves a memorable 
glow as, by example, by precept and in 
memorable achievement, his labors live 
enduringly after him. 

At the time of his death Sir Andrew 
held the position of Permanent Secre- 
tary in the Ministry of Overseas Devel- 
opment, having previously served as 
Director General of the Department of 
Technical Cooperation—i961-64. 

He was born in 1909 at Amersfort, 
Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire, and was 
educated at Malvern and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1932 he entered the 
civil service as an employee of the In- 
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land Revenue Department, but trans- 
ferred to the Colonial Office the follow- 
ing year. 

He was named Assistant Secretary in 
1943, Superintending Assistant Secre- 
tary in 1947, Assistant Under Secretary 
of State—1947-51. From 1952-57 he was 
the Governor and Commander in Chief 
in Uganda. Notably, Sir Andrew was the 
Permanent British representative on the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council— 
1957-61. 

He was married for many happy years 
to the former Helen Donington, a union 
that produced a fine son. In 1959 Sir An- 
drew published a book entitled “British 
Policy in Changing Africa,” a volume of 
unusual insight analysis, and value to 
the peoples of East and West. 

But no recital or transcript of his of- 
ficial and professional achievement can 
ever record satisfactorily the depth and 
dimensions of this truly great man. In 
his personal relationships he was 
warmly human, perceptive, and under- 
standing, and in his aspirations admir- 
able, though he would have been the 
very last to consider them so. A loving 
husband, a devoted father, a public ser- 
vant of ability and integrity with few 
peers, Sir Andrew Benjamin Cohen rep- 
resented the very best of Britain in every 
splendid sense. 

Sir Andrew is gone now, gone on just a 
bit ahead of the rest of us to join a 
blessed procession, in neither doubt nor 
fear, and it is probable that we shall not 
see his like again. He kept his feet firmly 
on the ground in this most practical of 
worlds, yet, while so doing, ever kept his 
eyes on the heavens that he might never 
lose sight of the stars. 

My colleagues of the Anglo-American 
parliamentary group join me in extend- 
ing our deepest sympathy to Lady Cohen 
and to his son on their grievous loss. 

I include selected tributes to Sir An- 
drew, which appeared in the British 
press, at this point in the RECORD: 

[From the Sunday Times, London, 
June 23, 1968] 
Sm ANDREW COHEN: New Arrica’s ARCHITECT 

(Nore.—A. L. Adu, a former Ghanaian offi- 
cial who is now Deputy Secretary-General of 
the Commonwealth Secretariat, here pays an 
African tribute to Sir Andrew Cohen, Perma- 
nent Secretary to the Ministry of Overseas 
Development, who died last week.) 

Andrew Cohen came to the African scene 
in the period immediately after the last war. 
He and Sir Hilton Poynton are regarded by 
many Africans as the architects of the new 
policy for African constitutional advance- 
ment. It is a tribute to the far-seeing vision 
of these two men that they saw that the in- 
evitable consequence of past British policy 
Was that independence should come to the 
African dependencies sooner rather than 
later and that therefore it was in the vital 
interests of Britain to give impetus to this 
development. 

Andrew Cohen’s greatest contribution to 
Commonwealth Africa came during his pe- 
riod of Under-Secretaryship for the African 
Division in the Colonial Office, which started 
in 1947. He believed in the cause of African 
self-government and he believed also in the 
ability of the African to measure up to the 
responsibilities of independence. 

It was in this faith that he proceeded to 
spearhead the formulation of policies for 
accelerated constitutional advancement in 
consonance with, or sometimes ahead of, 
African nationalist aspirations. 
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As seen from Africa, Andrew Cohen made 
an impact in three broad fields. Firstly, he 
supported a policy for associating African 
views and interests with the programme of 
advancement to political independence. Sec- 
ondly, he believed in, and positively encour- 
aged, policy for economic and social develop- 
ment as prerequisites to the stable and pro- 
gressive future of African states. And thirdly, 
he gave impetus to the programmes for Afri- 
canisation and localisation of the public 
services as essential for the establishment 
of the infrastructure administration for in- 
dependence. 

ERROR ADMITTED 


His ability to adjust to changing constitu- 
tional and political circumstances enabled 
Andrew Cohen to make an easy transition 
from the Colonial Office to the Governorship 
of Uganda. The evidence of his progressive 
policies is still plain to see in that country. 

That he recovered the full confidence of 
the people of Uganda after the tragic episode 
of the banishment of the Kabaka was due to 
his willingness to accept that he had made a 
mistake and to adopt remedial measures. He, 
through it all, succeeded in making people 
believe in the sincerity of his policy for their 
progress and well-being. 

His great success at the Ministry of Over- 
seas Development is another tribute to his 
capacity for adjustment to the changed cir- 
cumstances of the relations between Britain 
and her former dependencies. His new Minis- 
try was inspired to come to terms with the 
problems of underdevelopment in Africa and 
elsewhere. 

ACCEPTED IDEAS 


Andrew Cohen will be remembered in 
Africa as an intensely human personality. 
He saw people as they were, talked to them 
readily, and had no problem of communica- 
tion. Although, on first acquaintance, he was 
disconcerting to talk to because of his ap- 
pearance of not listening, it soon became 
clear that he had taken in every point and 
his quick and intelligent remarks, which 
showed no sign of arrogance, soon established 
rapport with his new acquaintance. His ec- 
centricities could not hide his eagerness to 
accept bright ideas from any source. 

One of his greatest gifts was his ability 
to see ideas through to the formulation of 
practical policies, and to apply his great force 
to ensure follow-up action. He was a large 
man with a large mind which conceived 
progress of mankind in a large context. 

He will be remembered also for his warm 
and spontaneous friendship, his complete 
colour blindness, his infectious and spon- 
taneous generosity and his lofty spirit. 


[From Law Report, June 18, 1968] 

Sm ANDREW COHEN, OUTSTANDING CIVIL 
SERVANT WHO HELPED PREPARE AFRICA FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 
Sir Andrew Cohen, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 

O.B.E. died on Monday at the age of 58. He 

had been Permanent Secretary to the Min- 

istry of Overseas Development since its crea- 

tion in October, 1964, 

He was previously, from July, 1961, Direc- 
tor-General of the Department of Technical 
Co-operation, and before that, from the be- 
ginning of 1957 until May, 1961, he was per- 
manent United Kingdom representative at 
the Trusteeship Council of the United Na- 
tion. Cohen’s earlier career was in the 
Colonial Office and from 1952 until 1957 he 
was Governor of Uganda. 

Andrew Benjamin Cohen was born in Oc- 
tober, 1909, the son of Walter Cohen, some- 
time director of the Economic Board for 
Palestine, and of his wife, Mattie Cobb, 
sometime headmistress of Roedean and later 
principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
He was educated on the classical side of 
Malvern College, and proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
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In 1932 he passed into the Civil Service 
and was assigned to the department of In- 
land Revenue. It was the late R. V. Vernon, 
then serving in the Colonial Office, who sug- 
gested to Sir Charles Jeffries, then establish- 
ment officer, that it would be a good idea 
to try to get young Cohen transferred there. 
The transfer was arranged and Cohen's real 
career began in 1933. 

He went through the usual training, in- 
cluding a spell as Private Secretary to Lord 
Rugby (then, as Sir John Maffey, Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary), and a visit to Cen- 
tral Africa as Secretary to a financial com- 
mission. He was selected for a Common- 
wealth Fund Fellowship to visit America, but 
his programme was cut short by the out- 
break of war in 1939. In 1940 he was sec- 
onded to Malta, where he remained until 
1943 organizing with great efficiency the 
supply of food and necessaries to the be- 
leagured island. 

His return to the Colonial Office as head 
of one of the African departments was an 
important milestone in his life and indeed 
in the history of the African colonies. In 
1947 he was appointed Assistant Under-Sec- 
retary of State in charge of the African 
Division of the Office. As such he was in a 
position to wield great influence, and his 
strong personality, high intellectual ability, 
and progressive outlook ensured that that 
influence would be felt, not only on the 
African territories but in the higher reaches 
of Whitehall and Westminster. 

Many observers have been justly impressed 
by Cohen's dynamism and administrative ef- 
ficiency; but his character had many sides 
and at least as important was his passion 
for digging out the essential questions of 
principle on which administrative action 
should be based and for encouraging the 
free play of ideas, 

The t point of post-war British 
Colonial policy is to be found outside Africa. 
It was the grant of independence to Ceylon 
in 1948 which made it only a matter of time 
before the African and other Colonial de- 
pendencies would follow the same road. But 
how much time? Many people regarded the 
matter as outside the “foreseeable future”. 
Not so Cohen. He realized that the drive for 
independence was imminent and gave all his 
energies to helping the African colonies and 
protectorates to prepare themselves for it, so 
that when politicial advance became ines- 
capable, economic and social advance would 
not lag too far behind. In pursuing this line, 
he was fully in accord with the approach of 
his Secretaries of State, Mr. Creech-Jones and, 
later, Mr. James Griffiths. The latter was so 
strongly impressed with Cohen's ability and 
outlook that he decided, in 1951, to transfer 
him to the field, and recommended his ap- 
pointment as Governor of Uganda. 

At first the new Governor was very success- 
ful. Drastic reforms were introduced and 
swift progress made on both the political and 
economic fronts. Unhappily his conception of 
& unitary State of Uganda conflicted with the 
aspirations of Buganda political leaders, 
headed by the reditary Kabaka, for sep- 
arate independence. A clash of wills developed 
as a result of which the British Government, 
on Cohen’s advice, withdrew its recognition 
of the Kabaka and removed him from the 
country at the end of 1953. 

Cohen came under strong criticism from 
many quarters for this action, but he con- 
tinued to serve as Governor and gradually 
regained much of the confidence he had lost. 
Reforms went forward, and the wisdom of 
Cohen’s aims was increasingly recognized by 
the local public. With a change of Colonial 
Secretaries, it became possible for the Kabaka 
to return on mutually acceptable conditions, 
and when Cohen eventually left Uganda in 
January, 1957, the foundations of future in- 
dependence were firmly laid. 

Cohen’s next assignment was the diplo- 
matic post of permanent United Kingdom 
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representative on the Trusteeship Council 
of the United Nations. Here, as in the Colo- 
nial Office and in Africa, his personality made 
itself powerfully felt, but undoubtedly a bet- 
ter use of his abilities was offered by the 
creation in 1961 of the new Department of 
Technical Cooperation to take over most of 
the non-political functions of the old Colo- 
nial Office and to develop the organization 
of technical and financial assistance to coun- 
tries in need of it, irrespective of their po- 
litical status. 

Appointed as Director-General of the new 
Department, Cohen set about organizing it 
with his customary “whirlwind” enthusiasm, 
and substantial practical progress was made 
even during the early years when the ar- 
rangements were necessarily makeshift and 
the staff, gathered from a number of sources, 
was learning to settle down as a team. It 
was not until the Department was able to 
move into its present accommodation in 
Eland House that it could begin to work out 
its own tradition and corporate outlook. 
Transformed into the Ministry of Overseas 
Development, the new organization rapidly 
established itself, especially during a part- 
nership between Minister and Secretary 
irreverently described as “the Elephane and 
Castle” phase, as a very efficient and effec- 
tive machine for carrying out an extremely 
important aspect of the British Govern- 
ment’s overseas policy in the post-colonial 
period. 

A man so “big” in all sense as Andrew 
Cohen was bound to become a legend. Many 
years ago a journalist recorded a vision of 
him rushing down the Colonial Office stairs 
two or three at a time, with a bundle of 
files under each arm and his hat brim held 
between his teeth. It was his habit to pace 
the room while dictating, and an endearing 
recollection is of an occasion when he quite 
unconsciously strode out of the room whose 
door had been inadvertently left open, and 
was last seen disappearing round the cor- 
ner of a long corridor still talking and fol- 
lowed by an anxious secretary feverishly 
taking his words down on her pad as she 
strove to keep up with him, 

It is said that om one occasion in Malta, 
when a delegation had called to complain 
about the bread, Cohen was found, during 
the conversation, to have eaten the sample 
which had been produced as a basis for dis- 
cussion. 

In 1949 he married Mrs. Helen Donington, 
by whom he had one son. He was a warm and 
affectionate father to his child and to his 
three step-children, and an immense favour- 
ite with their many friends. 


From the Guardian, June 19, 1968] 
SIR A. COHEN—ARCHITECT OF OVERSEAS AID 


Sir Andrew Cohen, Permanent Secretary to 
the Ministry of Overseas Development, and a 
former Governor of Uganda, died suddenly 
on Monday night. 

He was Governor of Uganda from 1952 to 
1957, when he became permanent British 
representative on the Trusteeship Council of 
the United Nations. In 1961 he became Di- 
rector-General of the newly-formed Depart- 
ment of Technical Cooperation, and went to 
the Ministry of Overseas Development in 
October, 1964. He was knighted in 1952 and 
made KCVO in 1954. 

Sir Andrew Cohen was the main architect 
of British political withdrawal from Africa, 
and later of British economic assistance to 
Africa and the rest of the developing world. 

His drive and energy as the administrator 
of food supplies in beleaguered Malta during 
the war first attracted attention to him, and 
by 1946, at the early age of 37, he became 
an Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
African Affairs. 

His five years in Uganda were memorable 
and in some ways highly effective, but not 
always successful. He was led into a clash 
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with the conservative traditional forces rep- 
resented by the Kabaka of Bugunda, whom 
he summarily deposed and exiled. A year 
later, under Whitehall pressure, Cohen had 
to receive him back—restored to power. This 
is the well-known side of his governorship. 
What is less well known, outside Uganda, is 
his work on political, economic and educa- 
tional reform. Uganda became a model of how 
a poor agricultural country could start to 
move forward comparatively fast. 

Britain and the poorer members of the 
Commonwealth, especially in Africa, owe a 
greater debt than they know to a man who 
fought throughout his lifetime for a political 
and economic relationship between rich and 
poor countries that was both more free and 
more just. 

AVOWED LOBBYIST 


Patrick Keatley, our Commonwealth Cor- 
respondent adds: 

The choice of successor to Sir Andrew 
Cohen will be taken by governments in de- 
veloping countries as an important indica- 
tion of the policy of the British Government 
towards overseas aid. 

Sir Andrew was an avowed lobbyist for the 
idea of expanding Britain’s aid programme, 
He was one of a group of economists and 
administrators who had worked behind scenes 
to establish the Overseas Development Insti- 
tute as an unofficial centre for the study and 
promotion of aid policies. The setting up of 
the Ministry in 1964 led to the creation, in 
turn, of the Institute of Development Studies 
in conjunction with the University of Sussex. 

Cabinet Ministers of many Commonwealth 
Governments, as well as governors of central 
banks and senior officials, passed through 
these institutions as guests over the years, 
and came to know Sir Andrew Cohen as an 
adviser and friend. The choice of his suc- 
cessor will indicate the priority Mr. Wilson 
intends to give to overseas aid in the future. 


SIR ANDREW COHEN 


Mr. Fred Mpanga writes.—When a friend 
of mine took a photograph of Sir Andrew 
and myself a few months ago, my friend 
said I should never show thè photograph to 
the Baganda. He was wrong; the Baganda 
forgaye Sir Andrew for the exile of the Ka- 
baka in 1953. 

It will be remembered that when Sir An- 
drew realized that the solution to the Ba- 
ganda situation did not lie in the continued 
exile, he worked hard for the Kabaka’s resto- 
ration, He stayed on as Governor from the 
Kabaka’s return in October, 1955, until he 
left for the United Nations in 1957. Within 
that period of 15 months Sir Andrew did not 
show any sign of bitterness or rancor. 

That is why, when he eventually left, the 
people of Uganda, including the Baganda, 
felt that loss of a Governor who genuinely 
cared about their p c 

Many of the leading politicians in Ugan- 
da today owe a lot to Sir Andrew’s drive, 
especially in the field of education. One of 
those politicians is Mr. Abu Mayanja, a mem- 
ber of the opposition in the Uganda Parlia- 
ment. He was a founder-member Secretary 
of the Uganda National Congress, the parent 
party of the present ruling Uganda People’s 
Congress; he was also Uganda’s “Cohn- 
Bendit” in the 1950s. He was sent down from 
Makerere for his vehement opposition to bad 
food, among other things. The Government 
did not care much for him either as he was 
very articulate. Characteristically, Sir An- 
drew sent Mr. Mayanja to King’s College, 
Cambridge, so that the Government should 
have well-informed critics. 

On Sir Andrew’s departure the Kabaka 
presented him with a silver cigarette case 
with “Frederick” inscribed on it. Sir Andrew 
once left this case in a flat where I was 
staying in London. His frantic search for it 
indicated to me how much he valued the 
little present. 
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THE RESULTS OF CONGRESSMAN 
ROTH’S 1968 CONGRESSIONAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE IN DELAWARE 


HON. WILLIAM V. ROTH, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my practice since coming to Congress to 
send my constituents in Delaware a 
questionnaire asking their views on the 
important foreign and domestic issues of 
our time. 

I am pleased to report that more than 
30,000 Delawareans answered, and for 
the benefit of our colleagues I insert at 
this point in the Recorp the results of 
my 1968 congressional] questionnaire. 

Dear FRIENDS: Returns—nearly 30,000 in 
number—to the second annual question- 
naire were excellent. The tabulated results 
are most informative and, as in last year's 
poll, reflect no wide differences of opinion 
between counties. Highlights include: Civil 
disorders and Vietnam are of the greatest 
concern to the people responding. Our com- 
batting inflation, 53% would cut Federal 
spending, yet a surprisingly large percentage 
failed to respond as to where specific cuts 
should be made. 

On Vietnam, 52% (compared with 54% 
last year) favor all-out military effort if 
negotiations fail, while the number favoring 
de-escalation or withdrawal has increased, 
from 26% to 36%. 56% of those responding 
believe our military presence in Asia is in our 
national interest. 

On the draft, 35% would favor universal 
military training. 64% favor the holiday 
changes allowing 3-day week-ends; and 72% 
are not satisfied with the information sup- 
plied them by the government. As a result 
of my eight-month study on Federal assist- 
ance programs, 121 Congressmen, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, have co-sponsored 
my bill requiring the government to publish 
full, up-to-date information on its programs 
designed to help our State and local com- 
munities. 

I appreciate the interest the citizens of 
Delaware have shown in my questionnaire. 

Sincerely, 


WILLIAM V. ROTH, Jr. 
Which two of the following do you con- 
sider to be the most important? 


[Figures in percent] 
Aen. : 71 
General rise in crime rate 20 
Gold outflow, balance of payments 18 
M anne we bade 23 
War in Vietnam 56 
%% ae Se. oe oe eee 5 
ING JASONS E Sac aon ao on che nen kannen 7 

Which one of the following do you favor 
as the best way to reduce inflation? 
Cut federal spending 53 
Enact the President's surtax proposal... 7 
Establish wage and price controls 12 
Raise taxes and cut spending equally_-.. 23 
JJC! Hhacc a 4 
No responses 1 


If our present attempts to negotlate in 
Vietnam should fail, which one of the follow- 
ing would you then favor? 


All-out military effort 52 
Further de-escal ation 13 
Resume previous course of war 8 
WIGRESRWHE, Soo ae seen Seana 23 
ere .. 4 
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Concerning the Selective Service System 
(draft) would you prefer to: 


Keep present system, but draft oldest 
men first. 
Keep present system, but draft 19-year- 


T 13 
Use lottery system, pool all men, start 

with oldest men first 7 
Use lottery system, pool all men, start 

with 19-year-olds first 9 


Universal military training for all men.. 35 
No draft—have sufficient pay and incen- 
tives for volunteer force 21 


Do you favor draft deferments for: 
Graduate college students: 


D r a eee 37 
„ eee ee eee 52 
pO OE Se r r 5 11 
Undergraduate college students: 

J — 53 
9 EEE. NEL aed Se Ps R amrit 36 
S o ( „ — 11 


If it becomes necessary for congress 
to make cuts, would you like to see cuts 
made in: 


Agriculture: 
— ⁵— . 2 41 
15 RS RS NS St, 26 
ren.. enna ca atad 33 
Aid to cities: 
29 
33 
38 
I ar a as eee a beep ce MAN coterie len tee Die ws woe 27 
E220 Ae A an 36 
porn. T eee neta aia min 87 
Education: 
% —— — See S 9 
TT » 50 
No response 41 
Foreign aid: 
— ES Ss — — 84 
0 ĩ T 7 
ion, aw onhn mend nee Te 9 
Health: 
SO OS ee a eee 10 
KKKKFͥͤ⁵ÖũðÜ ͤù Say e 48 
n satis S onan A 42 
Public works: 
r ee, ee ee 37 
— ͤ V ET EAE. SR 26 
INO: TOBDONEOS.. Saket natk— nadia nna eeewn 37 
Space: 
55 
23 
22 


Do you believe American military presence 
in Asia is in our national interest? 


OW) cen Sd Ke Seep einige nena gmat Statice 56 
A ars nn ao ͤ——————————— 37 
. 7 


Do you believe the Federal Government 
gives you enough reliable information on 
what it’s doing? 


S AA 22 
N ot. A A aba cles 73 
Nô TopOne bens econ sane 5 


Would you favor celebrating Washington's 
Birthday, Memorial Day, Columbus Day and 
Veterans Day on a Monday to allow for more 
three-day weekends? 


J ee ee T eee, 64 
S T haw den es 32 
ING: espana- Sts J donc wy ee Sek Ae 4 


Do you prefer this type of questionnaire to 
the IBM punch-card type I sent you last 
year? 


WOR d paR A cee S 77 
C ete ahs E T naes 7 
INO h AA 16 
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SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE HON- 
ORABLE MARK A, HOGAN, LIEU- 
TENANT GOVERNOR, STATE OF 
COLORADO, TO THE WESTERN 
STATES DEMOCRATIC CONFER- 
ENCE, JUNE 15, 1968 


HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 

I wish to call attention to a speech made 
by Colorado’s Lieutenant Governor, 
Mark Hogan, at the Western States 
Democratic Conference in Phoenix, June 
15. Although the remarks are admittedly 
partisan and were expressed at a parti- 
san meeting, I believe that Mark Hogan 
most perceptibly discussed some of the 
major problems of our day. I commend 
this speech to my colleagues’ attention, 
as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE HONORABLE MARK 
A. HOGAN, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, STATE OF 
COLORADO, TO THE WESTERN STATES DEMO- 
CRATIC CONFERENCE, JUNE 15, 1968 


I think you can tell my mood today, and 
I hope yours too, is not to be a somber one. 

Yes, I have some serious things to say; 
things I hope you will find of some merit— 
but it occurs to me that someone has the re- 
sponsibility here to try and shake off this 
dreadful depression that each of us has felt 
during the recent event. 

And because I suggest this—believe me it 
does not mean that I loved Robert Ken- 
nedy less—but because I sincerely believe 
that this dynamic young leader would say 
to us today that he would not change his 
destiny if he could. He died, loved by his 
family and by millions of Americans. He died 
doing what he believed he should be doing. 
He died with the full sacraments of his 
Church—a Church which was an integral 
part of his existence. 

And because I believe these things. I also 
believe the Senator would say to us here in 
Phoenix—come out of it!! 

This is a nuts and bolts meeting of people 
in the party—the nation I died for! You 
won't show respect for my cause if you spend 
these vital hours, these days of destiny be- 
tween now and November in inactivity. You'll 
turn the country over to the people I was 
fighting. Get with it! Let’s have a few good 
Democratic infights while we're here! Let's 
have a drop of intrigue—a dose of inter- 
party rivalry—we’re Democrats—let’s get 
started. 

I think that's what we'd better do. 

While we strive for victory in 1968, we 
Democrats must think further and deeper 
about the demands for 1970-1972—the next 
decade. 

In fact, victory in 1968 is only a part of 
the challenge ahead. We Democrats have a 
way of binding our wounds, forgetting our 
differences, revitalizing our activities, and 
forging ahead, whatever the handicaps 
we face. 

The Republicans have a way of being so 
unresponsive to public demands that they 
frequently hand elections over to us by de- 
fault. 

Whatever our weaknesses, we Democrats 
have been consistently more responsive to the 
public will and to changing times than have 
the Republicans. That is why we have won 
so many elections during the past 36 years. 

But it is a pallid compliment to say only 
that we are better than the Republicans. 
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We must think above and beyond victory, 
for merely to win is not enough. We must 
think of a new responsiveness to changing 
times because America needs this. The situa- 
tion is so grave that I believe the survival of 
democracy as we know it depends on this. 

Many believe that America now faces the 
gravest crisis since the reconstruction period. 
We are in danger of making errors as great 
as those of the Reconstruction—errors which 
plague this nation today, after a hundred 

ears. 
yer say that this is the case because there 18 
a broad scope of misunderstanding and ten- 
sion between various elements of the society. 
The riots, terrible as they are, are only symp- 
toms of the division in our country. 

We have a racial conflict which is fright- 
ening beyond comprehension. While the mi- 
norities demand assistance to overtake the 
hundred-year backset they have had, the 
white backlash is growing in scope and vi- 
ciousness. 

Shockingly evil reactions to the minority 
efforts are heard from the most unexpected 
quarters—from among elements of the soci- 
ety that we though to be gentle, genteel and 
progressive on this issue. 

We have an increasing tension between rich 
and poor. Wealth alongside poverty is not 
new in human history but the peculiar line 
between the two was never so sharp as to- 
day—at least not in a viable democracy. 

In most of recorded history in most nations 
there have been a few very rich and many 
very poor people. Democracy has flourished, 
however, only in the presence of a substan- 
tial middle class and we all know that 
throughout American history our political 
stability has been based on the predominance 
of the middle-class as a percentage of the 
total population. 

We always have had rich and poor in 
America, but the lines between rich and 
middle-class and between middle-class and 
poor have been fuzzy and ill-defined. More 
significantly, there always has been in Amer- 
ica an almost unlimited opportunity to move 
upward through the strata. 

We still remain a predominantly middle- 
class people, except that much of our middle- 
class has become wealthy by the standards of 
the very poor. The poor are more visibly sur- 
rounded by wealth today, because many peo- 
ple have at least some of the luxuries of 
wealth. Because this prosperity is so con- 
spicuously visible, the poor are more resent- 
ful than before. 

Conversely, the middle-class has adopted 
many of the attitudes formerly held only by 
what we used to call propertied“ people. The 
working man making payments on a modest 
home has become almost as capitalistic in 
his political attitudes as the wealthy man 
who actually has investment capital to 
manage. 

This explains much of the white backlash. 
The lower middle income citizen with an 
equity in a home is more afraid of open hous- 
ing than the multimillionaire owning a 
variety of properties. 

The wage or salary earner paying heavy 
taxes on his income and on his home often is 
more selfish about programs to help the very 
poor than is the man in the higher tax 
brackets. 

I know that thoughtful people in the labor 
unions are gravely concerned about this. 
They don’t want the labor unions, which 
originally were instruments of protest and 
champions of the underdog, to become de- 
fenders of the status quo and resistors of the 
aspirations of the poor. 

The break between the generations is 
equally disturbing. Certainly the generation 
gap always has existed, but in the past it has 
been a more fluid thing . a sort of pass- 
ing state of rebelliousness as the young went 
through the peccadilloes of youth; this 
soon faded as the young assumed mature 
responsibilities. 
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But in recent years it has become a more 
definite break. I have a feeling that many of 
today’s alienated young people will never 
assume the postures of their parents, Even 
after they have matured and assumed the 
responsibilities of making a living, they will 
continue to demand a new politics. 

The demands of today’s youth have to do 
with the quality of life, and the quality of 
the body politic. 

We who are older may think that today’s 
young people are immoral in some phases of 
their personal lives. We may think they are 
irresponsible in such matters as the business 
of making a living for the family. 

But they think we are immoral in our pub- 
lic postures. They think that there is much 
phoniness in our political stands. They think 
we are unduly materialistic. 

We may brush off youth protests as being 
irresponsible. But when we talk even with 
the more conservative kids on campus we find 
that the sitins and violent or semi-violent 
rebellions are only the visible part of the 
iceberg. 

The kids who are more conservative in be- 
havior are critical, too, and you find nearly 
all of them interested in the new politics. 

The lesson we learn from this, I think, is 
that the old guidelines don’t apply anymore. 
Old mottos, old slogans and old phrases com- 
monly used in politics are no longer relevant. 

Definitions of the past no longer apply. The 
word “conservative” and the word “liberal” 
don't mean the same things they used to 
mean. 

The reasons given for—“this or that”—gov- 
ernmental action—reasons which most Amer- 
icans considered perfectly valid a few years 
ago—no longer are accepted as valid. 

Today, pronouncements which a few years 
ago would be labeled as “conservative” draw 
applause from groups which we used to tag 
as “liberals”. For example, the liberal has 
somewhat turned against yesteryear’s neces- 
sary and inevitable centralization of govern- 
ment in Washington and speaks today of de- 
centralization and creative federalism. 

And recently we have heard statements of 
a so-called “liberal” or even “radical” nature 
which have brought out support in primary 
elections in neighborhoods we have been 
labelling as “conservative”. 

Politics—as usual has been turned topsy- 
turvey. To be a candidate or a campaign 
manager today is a nightmare, for the old 
yardsticks don’t measure right any more. 

The time was when a perceptive politician 
could go into a small town, speak to the bar- 
ber, the Methodist minister, the Catholic 
priest and the bartender and come out with 
a reasonably accurate analysis of the politi- 
cal trend. You can’t do that today. 

I’m not convinced that the scientific poll- 
sters can predict the course of politics today 
either, for the pollsters today are not sure 
even how to phrase their questions, The very 
language of politics is changing. 

No matter which of the candidates one 
may support for President—and I happen to 
support Hubert Humphrey—there are les- 
sons to be learned from the recent primaries 
and from the large attendance to precinct 
caucuses in the convention states. 

A friend of mine who is an experienced 
politician and a district captain in Denver, 
and who happens to be a supporter of Sena- 
tor McCarthy, told me ruefully after the pre- 
cinct caucuses that he had miscounted his 
district. "Precincts I thought my side would 
carry were lost,” he said, and precincts I 
thought were lost, we carried.” 

His point was that, this year, we don’t 
know how to count; people are thinking 
differently. 

Some say that this topsy-turvy condition 
is due simply to an outpouring of so-called 
new people. They say that the strange faces 
appearing at this year’s precinct caucuses 
have been those of “one-shot Charlies” who 
won't be around two years from now, or in 
the fall if their man doesn't prevail. 
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This may be partly true, but it is not the 
full answer. There is a deeper change, a 
change of attitude at the grass roots among 
previous political participants as well as 
among newcomers. 

In the long run, this change can be bene- 
ficial. In the short run and in the long run, 
it challenges us to learn to re-read the polit- 
ical signs and to develop new methods of 
political measurement. 

There is a broad and deep concern by 
people concerning processes of government; 
there is a revolutionary re-evaluation of old 
positions and convictions; there is a deter- 
mination by many highly-motivated people 
to make a new effort to do something about 
the problems of America. 

This has brought conflict between some 
of the established leaders of the party and 
the so-called newcomers to politics. By es- 
tablished leaders I refer not so much to the 
holders of public office as to the state, 
county, district and precinct party officials, 

There are some who are unduly critical 
and resistant to the newcomers; by the same 
token, some of the newcomers are excessively 
critical of faithful party leaders who know 
that in the long haul steady application of 
work does more to bring good government 
than does the occasional flurry of enthusi- 
asm for this or that particular candidate of 
today. 

But while we may charge some of the 
newcomers in politics with lack of under- 
standing, we must recognize that they are 
sincere in their efforts. 

More important, we must recognize that 
many of them are trying to deliver a message 
that needs to be heard if our political party 
is to meet the new challenges. 

These strange faces which appeared at so 
many Democratic party caucuses in various 
states this year are the faces of people trying 
to help make democracy work. 

We need to keep these people active in the 
party. We need their help in understanding 
the demands of today and tomorrow. 

This is not to suggest that any one of us 
need bend his convictions to coincide with 
the convictions of others. This is only to say 
that we must keep our ears open to what 
others are saying. 

We must encourage broad participation in 
the party, not just because we want our 
party to win elections but because we want 
democracy, small d“ democracy to work. 

If our parties fail to produce public officials 
essentially in tune with new demands, our 
way of government is in danger. 

If we do not reverse crime and violence 
through democratic procedures which pro- 
tect civil liberties, the public is likely to 
become receptive to police state practices. 

If the yearnings of the minorities and of 
the poor do not receive prompt and con- 
structive responses, we face a grim future 
of disorder. 

If we fail to respond to the idealistic ap- 
peals of youth, many young people may be 
permanently alienated from our system of 
government, 

Our system can fail if people lose faith 
in the democratic processes. We know—that, 
with all its faults, the democratic political 
process is far better than any other alterna- 
tive form of government. There are only two 
alternatives—anarchy and totalitarianism. 

There is a real and present danger that 
people may throw up their hands in despair 
and accept, as the easiest way out, an au- 
thoritarian form of government—a govern- 
ment which promises them a measure of 
order and a crust of bread. After all, that’s 
how Hitler established the 3rd Reich. 

However, it is a picture which can bright- 
en, which will brighten, if we throw ourselves 
into challenge, 

At this cross-roads, we can take the better 
turning and, within a decade, achieve a har- 
mony among people, a prosperity and a felic- 
ity greater than known before. 
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We can do this if we open our eyes and 
ears, abandon the old cliches, abandon— 
“politics-as-usual”, and work harder than 
ever before. 

As political leaders we have to assume a 
new measure to humility. This means that 
we will have to do much more listening and 
somewhat less talking. Much of the political 
oratory heard these days is totally irrelevant 
to modern conditions. 

The means of taking this new turning are 
not easy. I have a few tentative ideas. 

First, the remaining vestiges of the smoke- 
filled rooms must be eliminated. Those of us 
in this conference know that the smoke- 
filled room syndrome is over-exaggerated, 
but we also know that the very inertia of 
the party discourages the infusion of new 
blood and new ideas. 

A major step toward modernizing our party 
establishment should be the clarifying, 
streamlining and simplifying of party rules 
so that participation is simple and easy, The 
inherent advantage now enjoyed by the old- 
timer in politics because of his knowledge 
of the complexities of rules must be elimi- 
nated. New participants deserve an equal 
chance, 

Second, a new political language must be 
coined. It is absurd and irrelevant to use 
1950 phrases to discuss 1968 affairs, both for- 
eign and domestic. 

This is not to say that those phrases and 
slogans of 1950 were not valid at that time; 
it is only to say that there have been vast 
changes in nearly 20 years. 

Youth will respond and will join our ranks 
if we talk about today’s challenges. Young 
people demonstrated this in their genuine 
response to the Peace Corps and to Vista. 

Today's youth is patriotic, draft-card 
burners notwithstanding. 

Today’s youth wants constructive, not de- 
structive, challenges to its patriotism. 

Old ideas and old phrases have become ob- 
solete in domestic affairs, too, Old approaches 
to welfare are inadequate. Old approaches to 
economic prosperity—bring general prosper- 
ity but leave millions of poor in our midst. 

The very structure of our government is 
obsolete, especially at city and state levels. 

The emphasis of thoughtful people has 
shifted from quantity to quality. New Amer- 
ica is jaded with superlatives; New America 
is not impressed with the word “billions”. 
The Cadillac no longer is a status symbol. 

The coming generation thinks more about 
how good something is than how big it is. 

And, frankly, my fellow Westerners, many 
people are more concerned with how clean 
the rivers are than with how many acres 
they irrigate or how many kilowatts of power 
they generate. 

It is true that many people remain essen- 
tially selfish and self-centered, concerned 
more with present comforts than with to- 
morrow’s ideals. But in the new politics 
idealists do count; even though they are 
sometimes impractical and often clumsy in 
political participation. 

The idealists may be brushed aside by the 
cynics as mere dreamers of dreams, but I say 
that they are the people who are motivated 
to work hard to improve the political process. 
They give unselfishly of their time and 
energy and money. 

And I think that often they light the 
candle of higher inspiration for those who 
have been selfish and who have not partici- 
pated before. 

There is heard across this land this year a 
clear call for change. 

The call comes from youth—and from 
older people who recognize that present 
trends must be improved upon. 

It comes from the poor, the minorities, 
the dispossessed. 

It comes from older people who know that 
old cliches just don’t apply any more. 
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It comes from a middle-class—restless be- 
cause there seems to be no cohesive national 
purpose. 

The Democratic party must respond to 
that call if the Democratic party is to pros- 
per. More important, it must respond if our 
political system is to survive against the 
threats of widening alienation among so 
many elements of our society. 

The things which demand to be done can- 
not be achieved overnight. And new problems 
will arise while the old are being solved, for 
the human condition is like a flowing river— 
you can never step into it twice at the same 
place. 

What we can do immediately, in June, 
1968, is to recognize the new political situa- 
tion and make an immediate start toward 
answering the call for change. 

A start—a vigorous and credible start—at 
this time will restore confidence to the peo- 
ple and will give hope to those who are 
drifting into alienation. 

It can renew hope that our democratic 
processes can meet the challenges of the 
day. 

The Democratic party has survived and 
prospered, and under its leadership the na- 
tion has survived and prospered, because of 
its willingness to hear the people and to 
recognize changing circumstances. 

The Democratic party—historically has al- 
ways been the party of hope. 

The Democratic party—always has been 
and is the party to accept challenge. 

The Democratic party—consistently is the 
party willing to innovate. 

The Democratic party can answer the call. 

I think it will! 


COOPERATIVE ACTION URGENT IN 
BIAFRA 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not my intention here to delve into the 
short but tragic relationship between 
Nigeria and Biafra, formerly part of Ni- 
geria and since July 1967, claiming its 
independence as a separate state. As 
everyone knows, the immediate and ur- 
gent problem at the moment is the sup- 
plying of ample relief supplies to the 
Biafrans to prevent widespread starva- 
tion. 

Just recently, the National Press Club 
here in Washington was the scene of a 
press conference which featured a mis- 
sionary priest, Father Fintan Kilbride, 
recently arrived from Biafra, who had a 
specific recommendation for expediting 
the shipment of the huge quantities of 
supplies now so urgently needed by the 
Biafrans. For reasons of their own, each 
side in the conflict cannot agree on over- 
land routes to transport the supplies. 
As Father Kilbride describes the prob- 
lem, it is not the availability of food, but 
the logistics of transporting it in a way 
satisfactory to the contending parties 
that is the problem. 

The Catholic Standard of Washing- 
ton, D.C., in its July 18 issue, detailed 
the proposal advanced by the mission- 
ary priest: 

As a way out of the impasse, Father 
Kilbride suggested that food now stock- 
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piled on the Spanish island of Fernando Po, 
off the Nigerian coast, be landed at the 
Nigerian-controlled port of Calabar and 
transported under the control of the Inter- 
national Red Cross 80 miles to Biafran terri- 
tory. Biafrans, he said, would be likely to 
accept the food if they knew that it came 
from Fernando Po under the auspices of the 
Red Cross. He added that the Nigerian gov- 
ernment could be satisfied by permitting its 
forces to inspect the shipments. 


As I have stated above, the main con- 
sideration at the moment is the prevent- 
ing of widespread starvation. Whatever 
the political intricacies of the case, both 
sides to the conflict must make con- 
cessions to insure that relief supplies 
start on their way immediately. Surely, 
concerned nations such as the United 
States, Great Britain, and others, in 
conjunction with the United Nations and 
the International Red Cross can persuade 
both sides to accept a plan such as the 
one proposed by Father Kilbride to stop 
the starving of helpless people. One 
thing is certain: if this tragic situation 
is allowed to deteriorate any further and 
increased numbers of Biafrans are per- 
mitted to starve, those, who by either 
omission or commission, are responsible 
for this outrage stand a good chance of 
doing themselves irreparable harm in 
the eyes of the concerned peoples of the 
world. 

I include the article, “Starvation Is Im- 
minent for 2 Million Biafrans,” by John 
Maher, appearing in the Catholic Stand- 
ard of Washington on July 18, 1968, in 
the Recor at this point: 


STARVATION Is IMMINENT FOR 2 MILLION 
BIAFRANS 


(By John Maher) 


On the same day that President Johnson 
made a similar plea, an Irish missionary 
priest urged international action to over- 
come the crisis that threatens two million 
Biafrans with death by starvation by the end 
of August 

The priest, Father Fintan Kilbride, a Holy 
Ghost missionary stationed in Port Harcourt, 
Biafra, spoke at a press conference held in the 
National Press Club. 

Father Kilbride came to the United States 
at the request of Archbishop Francis Arinze 
of Onitsha and the bishops of the Onitsha 
ecclesiastical province which corresponds 
roughly to Biafra, on a mission seeking med- 
ical aid and food for the people of Blafra. 

Biafra declared its independence from the 
other four regions of the Nigerian Federal 
Republic on May 30, 1967. Civil war broke out 
between it and the federal government in 
July, 1967. Biafra’s leaders have accused their 
opponents of genocide particularly against 
the Ibos, the dominant ethnic group in 
Biafra. Many of the Ibos are Christian and 
Catholic, 

The federal government, which now oc- 
cupies large sections of the secessionist re- 
gion, had agreed to permit relief supplies 
into Biafra, but only by overland routes 
from entry points it controls. Biafra leaders 
have objected to this procedure, reportedly 
saying that it opens the way to diversion of 
the supplies or even poisoning of the food. 

With its armed forces surrounding and 
blockading Biafra, the Nigerian government 
has announced its determination to include 
relief shipments in the blockade. Attempts 
to airlift such shipments directly into Biafra 
will be met by force, the Nigerian author- 
ities have asserted. 

Father Kilbride said that, in any case, 
landing facilities in the Biafran area are in- 
adequate to handle the number of aircraft 
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that would be necessary for relief of the 
proportions necessary to cope with the crisis. 
Construction of adequate facilities is not 
possible, he said, within a short time. 

The priest stressed the immediacy of the 
problem. Three thousand Biafrans a day are 
starving to death, he said. 

As a way out of the impasse, Father Kil- 
bride, suggested that food now stockpiled on 
the Spanish island of Fernando Po, off the 
Nigerian coast, be landed at the Nigerlan- 
controlled port of Calabar and transported 
under the control of the International Red 
Cross 80 miles to Biafran territory. Biafrans, 
he said, would be likely to accept the food if 
they knew that it came from Fernando Po 
under the auspices of the Red Cross. He 
added that the Nigerian government could be 
satisfied by permitting its forces to inspect 
the shipments. 

Although the food stockpiles at Fernando 
Po amount to only several thousands tons 
and its is estimated that more than 1,000 tons 
a day would be necessary to meet the crisis, 
Father Kilbride said that it is not the avail- 
ability of food, but the logistics of trans- 
porting it in a way satisfactory to the con- 
tending parties that is the problem. 

The priest said that he had proposed his 
solution to Biafran representatives in New 
York, who conveyed it to the Biafran leader, 
Gen, C. Odumegwu Ojukwu. Father Kilbride 
said that he also had spoken to the director 
of internatonal relations of the American Red 
Cross, Samuel Krakow, who was going to 
convey the suggestion to the International 
Red Cross in Geneva. 

Father Kilbride rejected the suggestion 
that Gen, Ojukwu is playing politics with the 
lives of his people, He said that he knows 
the Biafran leader personally and that his 
impression of Ojukwu, an impression sup- 
ported by that of others, is that he is sin- 
cerely interested in his people. 

Biafrans, Father Kilbride emphasized, fear 
that if they lay down their arms, they will be 
massacred. This, he said, has happened in 
some Blafran towns that were overrun by 
federal forces who machine-gunned the en- 
tire populations, men, women and children. 
In Calabar, several thousands Biafrans 
were machine-gunned, he said and added 
that Nigerian officers have admitted their 
inability to control their troops in such 
situations. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL FLIGHTS TO 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, August 20 of this year will be a 
significant day for air transportation in 
the San Jose, Calif., area for on this 
day United Air Lines inaugurates the 
first direct jet service between San Jose 
and major cities in the East, the Midwest 
and the Rocky Mountain region. 

This scheduling by United will make 
San Jose the third major bay area city 
with direct flights to the east coast. 

In response to a marketing analysis 
indicating continued strong development 
in the south bay area, United is sched- 
uling two nonstop trips to and from 
Chicago, and one nonstop to and from 
Denver. 

One Chicago flight continues on to 
Dulles International Airport at Wash- 
ington, D.C., while the other will go to 
LaGuardia Airport in New York. 
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This major improvement in air service 
stems directly from the spectacular 
growth of the San Jose area. 

An April 1968 survey shows San Jose 
to be the fastest growing major city in 
the Nation—having increased its popula- 
tion by 99.8 percent in just the past 8 
years. In terms of rank, San Jose has sur- 
passed such cities as Louisville, Ky., Oak- 
land, Calif., Portland, Oreg., Newark, 
N.J., Long Beach, Calif., Toledo, Ohio, 
and Oklahoma City, Okla., to become the 
31st largest city in the country. 

Its expanding economy and thriving 
metropolis have generated significant air 
traffic needs which will now be met with 
this new flight schedule by United Air 
Lines. It will, indeed, be another great 
boost forward for our beautiful and pros- 
pering Santa Clara Valley. 


THE PULSE OF AMERICA IS STRONG 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on June 13, 
the Honorable Arthur Levitt, Comptroller 
of the State of New York, delivered the 
commencement address at Yeshiva Uni- 
versity. Without minimizing the serious- 
ness of the problems that confront us 
in all areas of our lives, Mr. Levitt’s 
remarks, entitled “The Pulse of America 
Is Strong,” were directed at that which 
is strong in our society. 

Proclaiming the three requisites for 
tne fulfillment of man’s higher destiny 
as education, law, and faith in that 
destiny, Mr. Levitt finds much evidence 
of the essential vitality in our Nation de- 
spite the ills of our strife-torn world. 

I include the full text of his address 
at this point in the Record so that our 
colleagues may have the benefit of his 
wisdom: 

Tue PULSE or AMERICA Is STRONG 
(Address by State Comptroller Arthur Levitt, 
Commencement, Yeshiva University) 

My theme this morning may be somewhat 
out of keeping with this fateful June of this 
tragic year 1968. My theme is not the reputed 
sickness of America; rather, it is the essen- 
tial vitality of the condemned patient. I find 
the pulse very strong. 

To be sure, the shock of the past week has 
echoed from commencement platforms 
across the entire nation. Some of the speak- 
ers have been apologists for the older gen- 
eration, others have been analysts of the 
younger generation, and many have been 
both. We can agree with much of what has 
been said—and we can wonder what more 
there is to say, so far as the malady of so- 
ciety is concerned. The symptoms have all 
been documented, the diagnosis has been 
made, and the remedies have been prescribed, 

I do not underestimate the challenge of 
these dark days in our history. But what we 
have really learned, or should learn, is as 
ald as the wisdom of the ancient prophets. 
The ills of the world are the ills of man him- 
self, and the only hope for man is a living 
faith in his higher destiny. This is the one 
great cure, from which all other remedies 
are derived. In this sense, there is nothing 
new in the trauma of the year 1968, although 
it is newly and terribly significant. 
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And if we go back into history a bit, there 
is nothing new in revolt on the campus, al- 
though the targets have changed radically. 
The great medieval schools, which sprung 
up as man emerged from the dark ages, had 
their greatest growth where the municipal- 
ities were freest and most vigorous. And so 
were the students: they finally revolted 
against the faculties, and established cer- 
tain rules which sound downright revolu- 
tionary even by today’s standards. Listen 
to a few of them: 

All classes were to be regulated according 
to the instructions of the students’ officers, 

No member of the faculty could be absent, 
even for a day, without leave of the students. 

It was required that every lecture begin 
and end punctually. 

And it was required that each course be 
so arranged as to cover the ground at a 
proper rate, without evading difficulties or 
omitting anything. 

These ideas do not seem to be medieval 
at all, And in later ages, students have re- 
volted against various establishments, 
whether of the faculty, of society, or even 
of the State. The fact is that early revolt is 
a normal stage in the development of a 
mature person, provided that the revolt is 
not against responsibility—this could never 
be tolerated, whether in the home, on 
campus, or in the community. 

Indeed, if I were a college student today, 
faced with the tensions and injustices of 
the age, then I too would want to find my 
own place, my own destiny, my purpose in 
such a turbulent world. This yearning would 
not be satisfied by all the ivy on the old 
walls, all the courses in the catalogue, nor 
by all the names of illustrious alumni on 
plaques and monuments scattered around 
the campus. 

There can be no quarrel, then, with the 
desire of a student to assert his own in- 
dividuality. There can be no quarrel with 
the right of any citizen in a democracy to 
challenge the establishment, provided he 
presses his cause by regular and legal means. 
But revolt for the sake of revolt is not a 
true cause; it is a malignant disorder. And 
it is this disorder, wherever it exists, which 
we must root out of the academic and civil 
world. 

Having said these things—-having acknowl- 
edged the ills of mankind in a strife-torn 
world, in our disturbed nation, and even in 
our colleges and universities—just how do we 
achieve the higher destiny I mentioned 
earlier? Where is this essential vitality I 
proclaimed at the beginning of my remarks? 
The answer is to be found in the three at- 
tributes of every truly civilized man: educa- 
tion, respect for law, and faith. And I sub- 
mit that most Americans—certainly you who 
are graduates this morning, your parents, 
your friends, and your teachers—have these 
attributes in abundance. 

Civilized man must begin, then, with edu- 
cation. This brings our focus a little stronger 
on the ceremony of this morning, which also 
had its origin in the history of the great 
medieval colleges and universities. In those 
days a commencement, or an “inception” as 
it was then called, was the occasion on which 
a bachelor candidate gave his first lecture 
or disputation. It was the beginning of his 
productive life as a scholar, the commence- 
ment of his further progress toward becom- 
ing an actual master or doctor, By an unfor- 
tunate evolution, you modern graduates sit 
mute and silent while the disputation, if we 
may call it that, is given by some interloper, 
such as I am today. 

There was point to the medieval custom. 
The student emerged from his books, his lec- 
tures, his examinations, to demonstrate be- 
fore the faculty of the university, or to try to 
demonstrate, that he was capable of doing 
original work. It was no longer enough that 
he have learning, now it was required that 
he have mastery of the tools of knowledge. 
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He was to be part of the intellectual world, 
not just an observer of it. 

In spanning the eight centuries from the 
rise of European universities to the rise of 
the great municipal colleges of our own day, 
we witness the one common theme: knowl- 
edge is never ending, and education is among 
the first concerns of the community. There 
is discipline for teacher and student alike, 
and even a higher discipline once the stu- 
dent emerges from his books. 

The challenge is to make our knowledge 
productive of a meaningful life, but our tend- 
ency is to confuse productivity with utility. 
We look to the degree itself to be useful in 
gaining employment and social acceptance, 
forgetting the greater endowment of a life en- 
riched by philosophy and art if we but pursue 
them. We want education to amuse us, not 
discipline us. Cardinal Newman warned of 
this a century ago: “Recreations are not edu- 
cation,” he wrote, “Accomplishments are not 
education. Do not say, the people must be 
educated, when after all you only mean 
amused, refreshed, soothed, put into good 
spirits and good humor, or kept from vicious 
excesses. I do not say that such amusement, 
such occupations of mind, are not a great 
gain; but they are not education.” And there 
is a more recent precept that “Education con- 
sists essentially of preparing man for what 
he must be.” I fear that today we expect edu- 
cation to prepare us, not for what we must 
be, but for what we must get.” 

Then there are those who go the other 
extreme and worship education as an end in 
itself, an honorable escape from usefulness, 
a life dedicated to footnotes and bibliog- 
raphies, The very name of education becomes 
sacred, the scholar sacrosanct. Listen to G. K. 
Chesterton who wrote: “No man who wor- 
ships education has got the best out of edu- 
cation; no man who sacrifices everything 
to education is ever educated ... What is 
wrong is a neglect of principle, and the 
principle is that without a gentle contempt 
for education, no gentleman’s education is 
complete.” Albert Einstein, in a celebrated 
epigram, said much the same thing when he 
defined the education of a man as “that 
which remains, when he has forgotten every- 
thing he learned in school.” 

But your belief in the education of the 
whole man is the very reason you have at- 
tended Yeshiva. And, in such a university 
as this, we indeed find the basic vitality we 
seek in our society today. I refer not only 
to the fact that you have sought a deepening 
of our particular faith and cultural heritage, 
through four years of Jewish studies, but to 
the fact that the curriculum is designed to 
prepare any student for a meaningful life. 

Some of the critics of the academic world 
should read through the catalogue of such 
an institution as Yeshiva, young as it may 
be in years, Aside from the more technical 
disciplines, the course descriptions in such 
fields as history, political science and soci- 
ology reflect the very search our whole na- 
tion is making for an understanding of our 
age. Let me Hst at random just a few of the 
fields most of you have covered in your 
studies: 

“Outline of the cultural and material de- 
velopment of mankind from the dawn of 
history . . . evolution of the political, eco- 
nomic, social and intellectual life of the 


world ...aspects of American history 
which have contributed to the shaping of 
American culture. political history of 


cities and suburbs; role of parties, bosses, 
elites, racial and religious minorities; re- 
form movements, accomplishments and fail- 
ures... ethnic and religious composition 
of the American population; adjustments of 
minority groups to the dominent culture; 
intergroup relations and tensions . . . social, 
educational and political opportunities for 
Negroes, Jews and others; nature and source 
of prejudice, public policies and proposed 
solution of ethnic problems.” 
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Your studies, then, have already prepared 
you for the next attribute of civilized be- 
havior I mentioned: respect for law. Indeed, 
you have had the opportunity to study the 
development of the great Hebraic tradition 
of the law, as well as systems of modern 
jurisprudence. Proud as we are of the special 
emphasis which Yeshiva places on the his- 
torical discipline of the law, in its broadest 
sense, it is fitting to acknowledge that on 
campus after campus in America there is 
scholarly attention to man’s search for uni- 
versal justice. 

In this, we again find vitality. I do not 
say that all is well, merely because we have 
some course descriptions which should 
teach respect for law. The fact is a course 
description can sometimes be as inflated as 
a commercial—something only the students 
can tell. But much as we have talked about 
a climate of lawlessness in America, there 
is also a climate of sincere concern; and our 
schools and colleges share that concern in 
large measure. So do our religious institu- 
tions, our governmental agencies, and our 
communities throughout the nation. 

Law is both the guarantor and—to use 
a phrase one commencement speaker sug- 
gested last week—the gyrator of freedom. 
Much of our society has confused freedom 
with self-determination of the law. The 
truth is that no man is free if his neighbor 
is completely uncontrolled. Surely this is 
the lesson from history—for man himself, 
for groups of men, for nations, and for the 
world. Our law, then, guarantees each man 
his freedom to live and act within a demo- 
cratic society with the same rights and 
duties as any other man; but, by this very 
definition, no man’s freedom may invade 
the rights of other citizens. That would be 
the end of freedom, not its exercise. And 
that is why the violence we have witnessed 
is not only criminal, it is treasonable to the 
very causes the perpetrators so loudly pro- 
claim. 

But I do not despair of the law, nor respect 
for the law. It seems to me that our revulsion 
for what has happened is now turning into 
national reappraisal—a reawakening, let us 
hope, to the basic endowments we have as 
citizens of the greatest nation on earth. I 
confess we do not see the way clearly, and I 
cannot tell you that you are about to emerge 
in a bright well-ordered world, but I can tell 
you—as a lawyer and as a public officer—that 
there is strength, great strength, in the law 
by which most of our citizens live and live 
in peace. 

The third attribute I mentioned—the one 
on which all other quests in life should de- 
pend—is faith, faith in a higher destiny for 
man than his day-to-day contentions. To- 
day, the expanding frontiers of our knowl- 
edge reveal the limitless wonders of creation. 
But in all the universe the human mind 
finds no wonder as great as the mind itself, 
no mystery as deep as the human spirit. 
Through mind and spirit man reaches out to 
seek the true purpose, the true meaning of 
what we know as life. As our minds are en- 
riched, as we are lifted up in spirit, so do 
we come nearer to a perception, however 
dim, of eternal truth. There is no greater 
knowledge. 

Now I know that it is not intellectually 
fashionable in certain circles these days to 
speak of the spirit or the soul. The analyst 
can’t measure them, the biologist can’t dis- 
sect them, the lawyer can’t put them on the 
witness stand. But some things will remain 
forever beyond the scope of the computer, or 
the laboratory, or the rules of evidence. As 
the physical limits of the universe are pushed 
beyond millions of light years, so does the 
mystery of life, the wonder of creation, 
deepen. Thinking scientists bear witness to 
this today as readily as do philosophers. 

It may seem strange that a speaker with 
a background primarily in law and govern- 
ment should be saying these things to you 
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this morning. But intellect, self-discipline 
and faith should be part of every walk of 
life. I go further and say to you that never 
before have we so needed in government men 
and women of intelligence, of conviction, of 
vision and culture. A republic is truly rep- 
resentative only when it is responsive to all 
interests, all the aspirations of a free society. 
Here is the hope of America and here is your 
place in this remarkable age of growth and 
opportunity. 

I have a last word for the young ladies in 
the graduating class this morning, as I have 
had at two other commencements in recent 
years. I do not know if we men will ever im- 
prove enough to right what is wrong in the 
world. But this is precisely where the edu- 
cated women of the world have both oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. You bring up the 
young men of the world, you are the life part- 
ners of the mature men of the world, you 
nurse the old men of the world. President 
Edward D. Eddy, Jr., of Chatham College 
had this in mind when he declared that: 
“The educated woman can keep the male 
eye from trivia, and the male mind from 
preoccupation with immediate effects, The 
educated woman can encourage a man to 
rise above self and can make community 
service something more than a hollow status 
race.” You may particularly like what James 
Reston of the New York Times suggested a 
few years ago: “Somebody has to find a new 
way to get around old men and old problems, 
and since women have been doing precisely 
that for several thousand years, why not 
pass the problem to them?” 

If I had not used up my last remarks for 
the young ladies, I would have addressed 
them to the long-suffering parents who at 
this point are rather anxious to make sure 
the diplomas are genuine. I will not detain 
you further. But let me say just this: your 
sons and daughters will honor the land we 
have known and loved, but they will improve 
America because they are not blind to her 
faults. They will resurrect her strength. The 
truth will indeed march on. 


INSURMOUNTABLE OBSTACLES BE- 
TWEEN WASHINGTON AND PEI- 
PING 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Chinese 
Information Service, a daily newspaper 
from Taipei, has called attention in the 
most interesting way to a recent edi- 
torial entitled “Insurmountable Obsta- 
cles Between Washington and Peiping.” 
I think it is sufficiently important to 
justify reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and I submit it for that purpose: 
CHINESE PAPER HERE SEES OBSTACLES IN 

WASHINGTON-PEIPING RAPPROCHEMENT 

New York, July 1.—The Chinese-language 
United Journal of New York, in an editorial 
last Saturday entitled “Insurmountable Ob- 
stacles Between Washington and Peiping”, 
scored some “White House aspirants” for 
their irresponsible advocation of better rela- 
tions between the United States and Com- 
munist China. The paper has often been 
critical of the government of the Republic 
of China in the past. 

A gist of the editorial follows: 

“In recent years, some American poli- 
ticians have come up with a myriad of meas- 
ures and policies regarding the improvement 
of relations between the United States and 
Red China. While their real aim is to win 
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votes and they will not necessarily translate 
their words into action once they are elected, 
their remarks tend to mislead and confuse 
the public opinion, and draw unfavorable 
reactions both at home and abroad. 

“These so-called ‘doves’ invariably criticize 
the current U.S. policy of isolating Red 
China, and brag about their own plans of 
building bridges between the United States 
and the Chinese mainland. 

“The common mistake committed by these 
doves is that they have not made a pene- 
trating study of the background of the prob- 
lem before they come up with their ‘solu- 
tion.’ They would not hesitate to twist a 
fact in order to make an impression. For 
instance, these people blame the U.S. gov- 
ernment for isolating the Peiping regime. 
They say the U.S, policy of trade embargo, 
refusal to make more contacts with Peiping, 
and denying Peiping diplomatic recognition 
and a seat in the United Nations are re- 
sponsible for Peiping’s hostility toward the 
United States. 

“This is a twist of the fact. Red China’s 
isolation is the result of its own foreign pol- 
icy. Since its establishment in 1949, the Chi- 
nese Communist regime has adopted a pol- 
icy of standing against all neighbors. Their 
bellicosity has become worse since the ‘pro- 
letarian cultural revolution’ began some two 
years ago. Red China has struck out at 
friends and foes alike. The United States, 
especially, has been regarded as its ‘public 
enemy number one,’ and a ‘hate America’ 
campaign has been pushed all over the Chi- 
nese mainland. At Warsaw, the Americans 
have been trying for the past 13 years to talk 
to Peiping representatives in the hope of 
improving relations between the two coun- 
tries. But after more than 140 meetings, the 
result is nil. Isn't 13 years long enough to 
set up a normal relationship between Wash- 
ington and Peiping, if this is possible? But 
Peiping’s hostility toward the United States 
has not at all been modified. So, is it the 
United States who is trying to isolate Pei- 
ping, or vice versa? 

“Another question the American doves 
should ponder before clamoring for improved 
Washington-Peiping relations is what price 
the U.S. is ready to pay to solicit Peiping’s fa- 
vor. Can the United States afford to dis- 
regard the strategic value of Taiwan and 
meekly submit it to Peiping? Taiwan has 
long been regarded as an important link 
of the chain of U.S. defense in the Pacific 
which stretches from Alaska to the Philip- 
pines. Upon the outbreak of the Korean War 
in 1950, President Truman ordered the de- 
fense of Taiwan by U.S. Seventh Fleet. Since 
then, this island has become an indispen- 
sable shield of the Ryukyus in the north and 
the Clark Base in the south. Should Taiwan 
fall into the hands of the Chinese Commu- 
nists, the whole West Pacific would become 
an inland lake of the Communist bloc and 
American bases in Japan and the Philippines 
would be directly exposed to Communist 
threat. The result would be the eventual 
withdrawal of all U.S. troops from East Asia. 
In other words, U.S. defense of Taiwan is for 
its own good. 

“The White House aspirants, therefore, 
should pause to ponder the insurmountable 
obstacles—such as the question of Taiwan— 
on the road to a Washington-Peiping rap- 
prochement, before making any more irre- 
sponsible remarks.” 


AN AMERICA TO BUILD 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to share with you 
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a moving letter which appeared in one 
of my district newspapers. At a time 
when one is constantly barraged with 
the wrongs of society, a young man, 
Mark Gottwald of Liberty High School, 
Bethlehem, Pa., has written an inspiring 
message to which all Americans should 
take heed. With young men such as 
Mark working toward a better America, 
I am hopeful of its, theirs, and our suc- 
cess in shaping tomorrow. 
The letter follows: 
BUILD AMERICA 


To the Eprror: 

Hippies! Shed your beads, cancel your 
“trip”, trim your flowing locks, meditate on 
Americanism, hold your sickening tongue. 
We've an America to build. 

Blacks! Retreat from Washington, spare 
our cities, true integration is a long, time 
consuming process. Promote Americanism 
and you will attain Black Power. We've 
America to build. 

Protesters! Silence your mouths. Do not 
hinder the efforts of our soldiers and leaders. 
At present, your cowardice outshines your 
patriotism. Make an about face. Attack the 
Carmichael's and the Rap Brown’s. We've an 
America to build. 

Students! Respect authority. If there are 
changes to be made, don't throw rocks or 
capture university buildings. There are more 
intelligent means for change. School is an 
institution where students are taught, not 
where students teach. You are the leaders 
of tomorrow, and we've an America to build. 

Assassins! Lay down your death-dealing 
guns. We've already lost too many good lead- 
ers. We need excellent men, for we've an 
America to build. 

Americans! Show your colors, support our 
country, salute the Flag, sing the Star 
Spangled Banner. Unite, we’ve an America to 
Build. 

MARK GOTTWALD. 


A STRONG PLEA FOR AN INDEPEND- 
ENT MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress by our very able and distinguished 
colleague from Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable JAMES A. BYRNE, before the AFL- 
CIO Maritime Trades Department on 
Wednesday, July 31, 1968. 

Congressman ByrNE makes a strong 
plea for an independent Maritime Ad- 
ministration as one of the surest ways to 
revitalize our merchant marine and re- 
gain our maritime strength. He has for 
many years been a fighter for the strong 
maritime program so vital to this coun- 
try’s security, as demonstrated by prob- 
lems created by the Vietnam war. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Congressman 
Byrne's address to the attention of all of 
our colleagues. It is as follows: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES A. BYRNE, 
DEMOCRAT OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO AFL-CIO 
MARITIME TRADES DEPARTMENT, JULY 31, 
1968 
I appreciate your very kind invitation to 

come here today to discuss some important 

maritime matters with you. 

As you know, I come from a maritime 
state. The Port of Philadelphia is important 
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to the economic viability of a large area of 
Eastern Pennsylvania—and so are the nearby 
shipbuilding facilities. Together, they provide 
jobs for seamen and dockside workers; for 
skilled craftsmen in the shipyards and in 
supporting trades and industries. 

But my concern about maritime problems 
is larger than just the problem that lies at 
my own doorstep. I am equally disturbed as 
an American citizen—about the continuing 
decline of our fleet because of the serious im- 
plications of this decline on our defense and 
our balance of payments. 

Our fleet has declined in size, it has grown 
old in the service of our country, and it has 
been outpaced by the modern fleets of other 
nations. Whether you measure our maritime 
posture by the number of ships we have on 
the high seas, by the amount of cargo that 
they carry, or by the relative output of our 
shipyards—by any measure, we have lost 
our position as the world’s leader—a posi- 
tion which we enjoyed just 20 years ago, To- 
day we're sixth in shipping and we're four- 
teenth in shipbuilding. We can't slip much 
lower. 

Stating the dimensions of the problem is 
one thing; finding solutions is something 
else. For several years, Congress and the 
maritime industry have been struggling with 
various proposals for revitalizing our mer- 
chant fleet. Most of these proposals are valid, 
and should be enacted into law. But to my 
way of thinking, none of the steps that has 
been suggested will produce the kind of 
maritime activity that our commerce and 
defense demands until we take one other 
basic step. 

The most important need that the mer- 
chant marine has is to reconstitute the 
Maritime Administration as a totally inde- 
pendent agency. 

With an independent agency, there is a 
chance for our merchant fleet; without it, 
there is very serious doubt that we can 
move fast enough or far enough in the utili- 
zation of public and private resources to get 
the job done. 

This is not guesswork. History supports 
the conclusion that an independent agency 
provides the best possible road to success in 
maritime affairs. 

When Congress passed the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, it created an autonomous 
U.S. Maritime Commission. During the next 
14 years, this independent agency initiated 
a long-range shipbuilding program which 
produced the vessels which today still con- 
stitute the nucleus of our present fleet. This 
imaginative ship construction program made 
it possible for us to meet the monumental 
task of providing the huge convoys that were 
required in World War II—for if our mer- 
chant fleet hadn't been expanding in peace- 
time, it never would have been in position 
to serve as our fourth arm of defense in war- 
time. 

Shipbuilding was only a part of the suc- 
cessful activity that took place while our 
merchant marine affairs were being guided 
by an autonomous federal agency. The vig- 
orous promotional activities of the auton- 
omous U.S. Maritime Commission resulted 
in a significant increase in the carriage of 
American import-export cargoes aboard U.S.- 
flag vessels. 

In other words, Congress had enunciated 
a policy for our merchant marine—that it 
should be composed of American-built, Amer- 
ican-owned and American-manned vessels; 
that the fleet should be adequate to carry a 
significant amount of our commercial cargo; 
and that it should be strong enough to serve 
as a wartime military auxiliary. And we had 
an independent agency which carried out 
that policy to the letter. 

The reason was simple: The independent 
commission was an agency with a mission, 
and an agency with a voice. It had the ear 
of the White House and the ear of the Con- 
gress. It wasn’t caught up in any bureau- 
cratic snarl, and so it was able to make prog- 
ress—and it did. 
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Unfortunately, this situation changed in 
1950. The government went through one of 
its periodic reorganizations and in the proc- 
ess two things happened: 

The maritime agency lost its independent 
status; and 

The fortunes of our merchant marine went 
into a decline, 

In 1950, when the maritime program was 
absorbed by the Department of Commerce, 
we were carrying more than 41 percent of our 
imports and exports in American-flag ships. 
Within four years, our share of the cargo 
had declined to less than 28 percent. By 1964, 
we were down to 8.3 percent of our cargo. Two 
years ago, we were carrying only 7 percent 
of our imports and exports—and today, our 
share of this nation’s waterborne commerce 
is down to about 5.5 percent. 

In other words, the decline that began in 
1950—at the time that maritime lost its in- 
dependence—has continued unabated down 
to today. 

At the time of the reorganization in 1950, 
Congress may have felt there was some merit 
in putting maritime into the Department of 
Commerce. It may have seemed like a sensi- 
ble thing, in line with the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission and others who 
advocated streamlining government. But at 
least as far as maritime was concerned, it was 
a grievous error. 

It superimposed another level of bureauc- 
racy on our maritime program. The agency 
charged with promoting and developing our 
maritime affairs to the fullest was made sub- 
servient to a Cabinet-level Department with 
a larger, and infinitely more diverse, mission. 
The recommendations of maritime experts 
were repeatedly overruled by a higher au- 
thority—by someone with less expertise, and 
less concern, for our maritime position. 

The situation was further distorted by the 
fact that other agencies in the Executive 
Branch asked for—and were given—an op- 
portunity to meddle in maritime affairs. At 
one time or another, the Department of State, 
Defense, Agriculture and Interior have made 
decisions directly affecting maritime—and 
usually affecting it adversely. This is not 
surprising, for these agencies serve other 
constituencies; their first loyalty and their 
first concern was for their primary constit- 
uencies; and nobody was there to speak up 
for maritime. 

I certainly wouldn't have enjoyed being 
the Maritime Administrator under those cir- 
cumstances. Just look at what happened 
on ship construction funds—to cite only one 
example—and you'll see how frustrating it 
must have been to any Maritime Administra- 
tor charged with the responsibility for de- 
veloping our fleet, but denied the opportu- 
nity to function without interference. 

In 1956, for example, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration asked for $492 million for con- 
struction subsidies, The Secretary of Com- 
merce cut that figure nearly in half—to 
$259 million. And the Budget Bureau slashed 
it still further—to $175 million. 

Or take 1961. The Maritime Administra- 
tion recommended spending $344 million for 
ship construction, The Department of Com- 
merce cut the figure to $250 million. And by 
the time it had passed through the Budget 
Bureau meatgrinder, the figure was down 
to $129 million. 

Or take 1963. Maritime asked for $344 mil- 
lion, only to have the Department of Com- 
merce cut the figure by two-thirds—to $98 
million. The Budget Bureau didn’t help, 
either, because it reduced the request to $50 
million—just about one-seventh of what the 
Maritime Administration felt was needed to 
do the job. 

I cite these three years as examples—there 
are many others. They show that this has 
been a consistent pattern, irrespective of 
which party controlled the Administration— 
demonstrating that this has been a direct 
byproduct of the reorganization plan under 
which maritime lost its independence. 
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In 1966—and you know, this, because you 
were active in opposing it—the Administra- 
tion recommended that the Maritime Ad- 
ministration be swept into the Department 
of Transportation which Congress was in the 
process of setting up. Congress acted wisely, 
I think, in rejecting that move—because it 
would have done nothing more for maritime 
than transfer it from one bureaucratic over- 
lord to another. 

History has proven it was a mistake to put 
maritime into the Department of Commerce 
where it had to compete with the Depart- 
ment’s big business programs. It would be 
equally shortsighted to put this agency into 
the Department of Transportation where it 
would have to compete for attention and for 
money with domestic modes of transporta- 
tion. This is a Department which, by its very 
nature, is dominated by the well-endowed 
aerospace industry, by the well-protected 
railroad industry, and by the well-endowed 
trucking and highway industry. 

So we were successful, two years ago, in 
keeping maritime out of the Department of 
Transportation. But it still resides in the 
Department of Commerce, and its fortunes 
continue to decline. 

I don’t need to remind you that last year 
the House of Representatives voted by a sub- 
stantial margin to give the Maritime Admin- 
istration its long-sought-after independence. 
I am proud to have been a co-sponsor of that 
legislation, and I am equally proud that the 
vote in favor of the bill was so overwhelm- 
ing—326 to 44. 

It’s been a long time since the House vote, 
but we're finally beginning to see some ac- 
tion on this measure. As you know, the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee last week voted 
unanimously to report the maritime inde- 
pendence bill to the Senate. So the bill is 
now one step closer to enactment, 

This weekend, Congress will go into a 
month’s recess while the two major parties 
hold their national conventions. In the 
course of those conventions, both es are 
reasonably certain to adopt strongly worded 
planks about the need for regaining our mari- 
time strength. 

Well, when Co: reconvenes in Sep- 
tember, we’ll have an opportunity to test the 
sincerity of those maritime planks—and the 
test will come on the Senate vote on mari- 
time independence. 

Creating an independent agency—con- 
cerned solely with the development and pro- 
motion of a full-scale merchant marine, 
freed from the veto power of another federal 
agency, and endowed with a voice of its 
own—constitutes our best hope for regaining 
our supremacy on the high seas. 

Frankly, I'm optimistic about the inde- 
pendent agency bill’s prospects in the Sen- 
ate. This is not a partisan issue—it’s an 
American issue. The vote in the House proved 
that. Members on both sides of the aisle stood 
up and were counted in favor of this bill— 
and I’m sure they'll do the same thing in 
the Senate, 

When we reconvene, there will be a lot 
of important unfinished business, I count the 
bill to establish a Maritime Administration 
as one of the vital pieces of legislation calling 
out for prompt action. 

I hope that the Senate will give top prior- 
ity to the measure—for our national defense, 
our international balance of payments, and 
our domestic economy all are dependent on 


its passage. 


THIS WE BELIEVE 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to share 
with the Members the conclusions of the 
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American Government class at Hoover 
High School, North Canton, Ohio, on va- 
rious foreign and domestic policies of the 
United States. You will find them in 
sharp contrast with the opinions we 
usually hear from the campus, and re- 
flect some sound ideas about the federal 
system: 
THIS WE BELIEVE 
FOREIGN POLICY 

Section A. We propose to arrange foreign 
aid more to the advantage of the United 
States of America. 

Section B. We shall stop paying the dues 
for other nations in the United Nations. We 
will continue to pay our own, but only our 
own, assessment, 

Section C. We propose to make the fol- 
lowing treaties: 

Article 1. Incorporate Israel into the now- 
existing Central Treaty Organization if she 
wishes this. If Israel doesn’t want to be ad- 
mitted, we shall offer to form a private treaty 
with her. 

Article 2. We shall attempt to reach an 
agreement with Great Britain concerning her 
colonial claims east of the Suez Canal and 
the protection, and aid to, these areas. 

Section D. We plan to mobilize to victory if 
there is no significant accomplishment at 
the discussion table in an allotted time. 

Article 1. We suggest blockading the harbor 
and prevent trade with North Vietnam. 

Article 2. We suggest bombing more stra- 
tegic places. 

Article 3. We shall not however, just “pull 
out” after securing victory, but shall fully 
keep our commitments to South Vietnam, 
concerning help in rebuilding and helping 
the new government get a start. 

FISCAL POLICY 

Section A. We, determining fiscal s nding 
of the United States of America, firmly be- 
lieve that we should reduce non-defense fed- 
eral spending. We propose to do this in the 
following ways: 

Article 1. We propose to eleminate unneces- 
sary federal agencies. 

Article 2. We will encourage private enter- 
prise to assume responsibilities which they 
are capable of assuming, and which govern- 
ment agencies have previously and unneces- 
sarily assumed, 

Article 3, We wish to gradually allocate 
funds and the administration of funds for 
certain (federal) programs to the State gov- 
ernments. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


We believe in the principles expressed by 
our forefathers as to equal rights for all. We 
also believe in relative, not absolute civil 
rights. If a citizen infringes upon the rights 
of another, however, we believe the law en- 
forcement agencies of the State should take 
due action. Also we believe the State police 
power should protect in accordance with 
public health, morals, safety, and welfare. 

However, we also believe that: 

1. Rioters and looters should be prosecuted 
to the fullest extent of the law. 

2. The owner retains the right to sell his 
property to whomever he wishes. 

3. The handcuffs should be taken off of the 
police. 

4. The free enterprise system is the back- 
bone of the nation. We do not believe in 
the break-down of this system by a handing- 
out of dole to those who refuse to work. We 
believe that the present welfare program 
should be reformed and that the State 
should administer the welfare. 

5. The States hold and have held a very 
important position in the of this 
nation. Therefore, we believe in the rights 
of the States to run more of their own af- 
fairs, however, rather than federal control, 
the nation may allocate money to States to 
be used in programs as they see fit. (welfare 
and education) 
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Constitutional changes 
We propose an eight year term for a Su- 
preme Court. Justice after which Congress 
shall approve if he stays on. 


URBAN AFFAIRS 
Crime 


1. Inform the public through communica- 
tion meetings by television and newspapers. 

2. Delinquents and other misdemeanor 
criminals should be made to perform public 
labor, wearing designated clothing when ap- 
pearing in public, 

3. In any situation, those looting should 
have stronger law enforcements placed upon 
them. 

Example: A 5 year sentence with no proba- 
tion. 

4. Increased national guard power. 

Transportation 

Government subsidizes railroads 

a. Channel funds previously used for 
highways. 

b. Reduce taxes by setting ceilings and re- 
duce taxes on land holdings by railroads. 

Housing 

1, Set up maintenance code. 

2. Conform to maintain or building will 
be demolished, 

3. New Program—Clean-up cities and 
when they would meet government inspec- 
tion they would receive a check paying for 
the previously maintained system. 


Government operation 


Committee of investigators, investigate 
State and Federal government bureaucracy. 


SHOULD WE LICENSE PLEASURE 
BOAT DRIVERS? 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, 
during the summer months this year 
more people than ever before are taking 
to the water for recreational purposes. 
The Coast Guard estimates that there 
will be more than 8 million boats and 
40 million boaters on the lakes, rivers, 
and coastal waters of the United States 
this year. 

Unfortunately, the dramatic increase 
in recreational boating has been paral- 
leled by a concurrent increase in acci- 
dents afloat, and boating safety has be- 
come a major problem. Agencies at all 
levels of government are concerned over 
the dangers caused by congestion and 
unsafe operations afloat. 

Because operator licensing might aid 
in promoting recreation boating safety, 
an article in the August issue of the 
VFW magazine is of particular interest, 
and I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

SHOULD WE LICENSE PLEASURE Boat Drivers? 
(By Ray Schuessler) 

Four vacationers in a motorboat cruised 
pleasantly down Niagara River on a sunny 
afternoon some distance from the Falls when 
suddenly to their horror, the engine began 
to sputter and die. Frantically they at- 
tempted to start the motor as the boat drifted 
perilously close to the Lorelei Falls of Ni- 
agara. “Toss the anchor!“ one screamed hys- 
terically. But there was no anchor; not even 
a rope. Hopelessly the boat drifted to the 
edge of the precipice with its paralyzed 
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human cargo and vanished in a veil of moan- 
ing spray. The boat could have been held 
upriver with an anchor and sufficient line,” 
said the U.S. Coast Guard. 

This was just one of thousands of need- 
less boating accidents each year which is 
beginning to plague America’s top family 
sport of boating with its 40,000,000 partici- 
pants and 7,000,000 boats. 

Three million new boating enthusiasts will 
be attracted to the water this summer. Ac- 
cidents are rising at a much more rapid rate 
than that of boat ownership. 

Last year more than 1,400 persons died in 
4,300 boating accidents, more than all types 
of airplane accidents which hit the head- 
lines so sensationally, and also greater than 
the toll from most communicable diseases. 

The U.S. Coast Guard alone averages some 
800 rescue calls a month during the summer 
season. In some states there are more deaths 
from weekend water accidents than on the 
highway. 

The problem is bound to compound. More 
Americans are buying and using boats than 
ever before. Recreational boating has, in the 
space of a few short years, passed from a sport 
enjoyed by a privileged few (in 1947 when 
there were 8,000 pleasure craft, someone 
wrote: “The motor boat has become the safest 
form of modern relaxation and travel”) toa 
major sport for millions. In one state (Cali- 
fornia) in 1955 there were 95,000 pleasure 
boats; in 1962 there were 283,000, and econ- 
omists have projected a total of 557,000 
boats in this one state alone by 1975. 

A review of boating fatalities shows that 
just plain inexperience causes most of the 
accidents. At this moment a person of any 
age or experience, even if he has failed an 
auto driver's test, can go right down to a 
boatyard in any state (only one state has a 
sort of test“) and take out any craft not 
classified as commercial, There is no mini- 
mum age limit, no liability insurance re- 
quirement and no licensing of the operator. 

Actually, it is more difficult to maneuver a 
boat than an automobile. A boat has no 
brakes. It rides on a fluid, no-contact surface 
susceptible to wind and waves. There are 
no familiar traffic signs, no signals, no cen- 
ter-lined highways. The buoy system of mark- 
ing the waterways is not understood by 
an overwhelming majority of pleasure boat 
operators. 

Yet some “road rules” must be learned by 
boaters. For instance, one boater towing a 
water skier failed to yield the right of way, 
and crashed broadside into a motorboat hurl- 
ing a 12-year-old occupant to her death. A 
boat speeding at night without lights ran 
down and killed a 16-year-old bather. 

One beginner didn’t know enough to slow 
down when a larger ship passed him, He 
struck the large boat’s wake bow first. The 
smaller craft was tossed so violently that 
he lost his grip on the wheel. His wife fell 
overboard and the boat's propeller passed 
over her. 

Actually, in few other sports can accidents 
so surely and completely be avoided by sim- 
ple precautions. The deadliest error for boat- 
ers is to neglect life preservers. If the hun- 
dreds of persons who are thrown overboard 
every year were wearing a life-saving device, 
97% of them would survive. Often boaters 
sit on the preserver thinking it is “sissy” to 
wear them. 

Statistics show that a life-saving device 
was not used by 666 of 757 drowning victims 
of boating accidents last year. Yet 55% of 
those who did not use a device had one 
readily available in the boat. 

Overloading is another fatal error. Accord- 
ing to a study published by the U.S. Coast 
Guard, about 40% of all boating fatalities 
occurred because of capsizing; 20% of the 
fatalities from persons falling overboard, 
and 10% from sinking, making a total of 
10% of the fatalities related to the stability 
of the vessel, 
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Certainly, the four men who went out on 
a fishing trip in a 14½ foot boat with a 25 
horsepower engine were ignorant of good 
boatmanship. The men's weight was close to 
800 pounds. As the boat moved along, the 
keel was so deep that water surface lapped 
just 5 inches from the gunwale. Soon they 
met a slight wind that sent waves up over 
the bow. They swamped and sank. Two of 
the men drowned. Common sense should 
have dictated that only 5 inches of freeboard 
was dangerous. 

Many boaters get caught in storms because 
they don't keep an eye on changing weather. 
Worse, many start out when bad weather is 
predicted. Take the youngster who took his 
two friends for a ride in a new boat despite 
the fact a small craft warning flag was out. 
Ten minutes after he left, a gale warning 
signal was hoisted. Seventeen hours later his 
boat was discovered on a beach. All the oc- 
cupants were dead. 

Horseplay is a major contributor to boating 
accidents. A 14-year-old boy who was racing 
around the harbor miscalculated the speed 
of another boat. His 18-foot speedboat 
literally climbed aboard the second boat. 
Luckily no one was hurt, although the struck 
boat sank quickly. 

In Colorado, a college student drowned 
after being thrown from his boat while 
making a sharp turn. The driverless boat 
then whipped around and struck the skier 
inflicting painful injuries. 

A boy while buzzing a boat lost control 
and rammed it, hurling a 7-year-old girl to 
her death. Another skipper drove his out- 
board into a buoy, catapulting a passenger 
out who was slashed to death by the pro- 
peller. 

The old drinking and driving adage applies 
equally to a boat as to a car. For example, 
three men anxious to start a fishing vaca- 
tion were delayed by bad weather. They 
started drinking and they became so brave 
they decided to buck the weather. They 
launched their boat and roared across the 
rough lake. They were never seen again, 

Don’t think that just because you simply 
go fishing in a boat that you are not vulner- 
able. According to the Outboard Boating Club 
of America over 50% of small boat accidents 
involved fishermen. 

Until the time that every boater must 
learn the rules of boating and seamanship, 
hore are boating rules which can save your 

e: 

1. Check the boat for leaks and other 
defects before leaving shore. Be sure there 
is an extra oar and a bailing can aboard. 
If you use a motor have it checked regularly. 
Carry tools for minor repairs. 

2. Carry an emergency fuel supply in an 
approved container. Fuel only in daylight, 
except in emergency. If the fuel is spilled 
on the motor, dry it completely before start- 
ing. A spark from a short circuit may ignite 
the fuel. When fueling, all doors, hatches and 
ports should be closed to prevent heavier- 
than-air gasoline vapors from settling below 
deck. In addition to strict no-smoking rules, 
galley fires and pilot lights should be ex- 
tinguished. Keep filling nozzle in contact 
with fill pipe to prevent static spark, 

3. Learn channel markings, anchorages and 
use of lights thoroughly. Check weather and 
tides before setting out. Fix permanent land- 
marks that will help you in locating your 
position at night. Investigate local sources 
for any information on reefs, tide rips, buoys 
and local customs, 

4. Life preservers should be readily avail- 
able. They go on easier and better before, 
not after a crisis. Provide proper-size life belts 
and jackets for children since youngsters can 
easily slip through an adult-sized one. 

5. Overloading is extremely dangerous. The 
number of seats in a boat does not indicate 
the number of passengers the craft can safe- 
ly carry. Many major boat manufacturers dis- 
play a seal on each boat certifying the craft 
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as to horsepower and load capacity. Do not ex- 
ceed either limit. 

6. Passengers should never sit or stand on 
stem, stern or gunwales. In rough weather, 
passengers should sit low to keep the boat 
stable sidewise and away from the ends 
to give bow and stern buoyance so the boat 
will ride over and not bury itself in the 
waves. 

7. Falls cause more injuries afloat than any- 
thing else. Eliminate tripping hazards and 
wear non-slip shoes. 

8. If one person rides a boat he should 
keep away from the ends, especially in a 
canoe. Do not sit in the rear seat of an 
empty canoe, especially in a strong wind. 

9. Be watchful in swimming areas. Avoid 
all such areas if at all possible. 

10. Watch your wake. It can capsize a 
small craft. 

11. If caught in rough water turn your 

boat so the waves are received at a 45-degree 
angle to either the left or right side of the 
bow. Throw out luggage if necessary. Keep 
bailing. 
12. In a canoe, get off the seats and kneel 
on the bottom just back of the middle. It is 
better on a small lake to drift across it 
rather than try to fight against the wind 
and current. 

13. Know the distress signals. Trouble on 
small boats is signaled by slowly raising and 
lowering your outstretched arms to each 
side. 

14, Teach at least one other person on 
board how to operate the boat in case you 
are disabled. 

15. The majority of fatal boating acci- 
dents occur because the person or persons 
involved could not swim. However, if there 
are non-swimmers aboard find out at once 
who they are and assign a good swimmer to 
stand by them if an emergency should 
develop. . 

There are two organizations active in 
most parts of the country which are doing 
an excellent job in the interest of boating 
safety: the U.S. Power Squadron and the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary. The former conducts 
classes open to the public in elementary 
boating. All you pay for is your instruc- 
tional material. Those who pass their exam 
are considered for membership. 

The Coast Guard also conducts free pub- 
lic instruction classes and exams in seaman- 
ship and boat handling. They require cer- 
tain equipment to be aboard and certain 
construction features designed to keep you 
out of trouble. If you pass the exam you get 
a sticker. 

Your local marine dealer or boating club 
can put you in contact with either the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary or the U.S. Power 
Squadron, If such information is not avail- 
able in your community, write to Boating 
Industry Association, 333 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 60601. 

These safety habits are worthwhile learn- 
ing until such time as a license will be re- 
quired and all boat drivers are tested for 
driving and seamanship. By our actions we 
can spread this knowledge among the many 
new boating devotees every summer and 
help aviod needless tragedies. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES FREEDOM OF 
CHOICE ACT 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 
8 Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Senkt, the 
Federal Employees Freedom of Choice 
Act has been a topic of great discussion 
for the past several weeks. 
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My office has been flooded with nu- 
merous calls from fellow Congressmen’s 
offices concerning this act. It is quite in- 
teresting to point out that the Presi- 
dent’s Federal Employees Labor Man- 
agement Review Commission has still 
not issued its report. 

Furthermore, we were informed that 
the report would be issued in May and 
then sometime in early June. 

Two very poignant articles have been 
printed concerning the Freedom of 
Choice Act. For the reference of my.col- 
leagues I am inserting the articles into 
the RECORD: 


[From the Savannah Morning News, June 
24, 1968] 


RIGHT To REFRAIN 


Former President John F. Kennedy has 
been praised often and criticized often for 
the executive orders he signed during the 
short time he was in office. His orders, how- 
ever, have no particular permanency past 
his own term. They can be ignored or re- 
versed by future Presidents. 

One of those orders signed by President 
Kennedy involved the President’s affirma- 
tion of a cherished right of many Americans 
who work for the federal government for a 
living. 

As President Kennedy said it, “Employes of 
the Federal government shall have, and shall 
be protected in the exercise of, the right, 
freely and without fear of penalty or reprisal, 
to form, join and assist any employe orga- 
nization or to refrain from such activity”. 
(Jan. 17, 1962.) 

Since last September, however, a com- 
mission created by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson has been studying government 
policy toward its own workers. The commis- 
sion, which will report shortly, is expected 
to omit President Kennedy’s mention of the 
“right to refrain,” meaning that federal 
employees could now be forced to join a labor 
union in order to work or to keep their 
jobs. 

Georgia Rep. Ben B. Blackburn, however, 
believes President Kennedy’s executive order 
on the “right to refrain” is important enough 
to be made permanent. He is sponsoring a 
bill to make it so, and nearly two dozen 
congressmen from all parts of the nation 
have joined him. 

Persons who either work now or in the 
future may work for the federal government, 
and who would object to compulsory union 
membership as a condition of working, 
should encourage passage of Rep. Black- 
burn's bill. We urge its passage, and com- 
mend him for sponsoring it. 


— 


From the Phoenix, (Ariz.) Republic, July 18, 
1968] 


FEDERAL RIGHT-To-WorK LEGISLATION To BE- 
COME NATIONAL ISSUE NEXT YEAR 
(By Reed Larson) 

The battle cry of 14(b) has been raised 
once more in the halls of Congress, and the 
results are sure to reverberate through the 
nation’s polling places in November. 

Union leaders are again on a collision 
course with advocates of employe freedom, 


this time as a result of the nearly-successful 


grab for a compulsory union dues check-off 
from the paychecks of 3 million federal em- 
ployes. 

In the 1966 elections, bosses of organized 
labor suffered what Al Barkan, national di- 
rector of the AFI-CIO’s Committee on 
Political Education (COPE), described as “a 
terrible belting” when union political fav- 
orites were saddled with the impossible task 
of defending forced union membership. 

During 1965 and 1966, salaried AFL-CIO 
Officials almost succeeded in pushing through 
Congress a bill repealing Section 14(b) of 
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the Taft-Hartley Act, thereby legalizing com- 
pulsory unionism in all 50 states. 

Their bill passed the House, but was later 
killed in the Senate, 

Now history is repeating itself—and union 
Strategists are understandably scared. 

Salaried union officials have long wanted 
to force all 3 million employes of the federal 
government to pay union dues in order to 
keep their jobs—just as many thousands of 
the 9 million state and local government 
workers are already being forced to do. 

It doesn't take any deep thinking to figure 
out why the union bosses put compulsory 
membership at the top of their want lists. 

At just $5 a month in compulsory fees, the 
3 million federal employees represent a $15 
million-a-month war chest, 

The evidence is strong that a political deal 
to pave the way for forced unionism was al- 
ready well underway when the public be- 
came aware of what was going on—as a 
result of warnings sounded by columnist 
Ralph de Toledano and other alert observers. 

It was disclosed that a Presidential Review 
Committee, set up by President Johnson last 
September to recommend changes in the 1962 
Kennedy executive order, was considering a 
plan which would force government employes 
to pay money into union treasuries—and the 
machinery was geared to implement that 
plan. 

The public outcry that followed this dis- 
elosure forced union bosses and administra- 
tion officials into a hasty retreat. The re- 
vised executive order has been postponed 
indefinitely. 

While this flood of public protest has de- 
layed plans for forced dues check-offs, it 
provides the federal employe no lasting 
protection- 

The- threat of — unionism con- 
tinues to hang, like the sword of Damocles, 
over the head of every federal worker. 

Recognizing the urgent need for more sub- 
stantial protection of this precious freedom, 
a bipartisan group of some 40 representatives 
and senators, led by Sen. Wallace F. Bennett 
(R-Utah) and Rep. Ben B. Blackburn 
(R-Ga), have proposed the Federal Employes 
Freedom of Choice Act of 1968, 

This legislation features the language of 
the 1962 Executive Order by then President 
John F. Kennedy, which said: 

“Employes of the federal government shall 
have, and shall be protected in the exercise 
of, the right, freely and without fear of pen- 
alty or reprisal, to form, join and assist any 
employe organization or to refrain from such 
activity.” 

In introducing the House counterpart of 
the Bennett bill, Representative Blackburn 
commented; “The right of federal employes 
to join or not to join a union is too valuable 
to be subject to the whims of whoever might 
occupy the White House.” 

Although time ran out before the bill 
could be enacted in this Congress, the issue 
will be renewed early in-1969. 


THE 10 PILLARS OF ECONOMIC 
FREEDOM 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. McCLURE, Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of mine, Ralph Smeed of Cald- 
well, Idaho, recently sent me a list of 
principles entitled “‘The 10 Pillars of 
Economic Wisdom.” At a time when our 
economic freedom is challenged both at 
home and abroad, I think these words 
speak more commonsense in just a few 
short sentences than most of the docu- 
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ments produced by the various Govern- 
ment agencies combined. 

I want to thank Mr. Smeed for send- 
ing me the 10 Pillars of Economic Wis- 
dom, and I commend them to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the Congress: 


1. Nothing in our material world can come 
from nowhere or go nowhere, nor can it be 
free: everything in our economic life has a 
source, a destination, and a cost that must be 

d. 
i Government is never a source of goods. 
Everything produced is produced by the peo- 
ple, and everything that government gives to 
the people it must first take from the people. 

3. The only valuable money that govern- 
ment has to spend is that money taxed or 
borrowed out of the people’s earnings. When 
government decides to spend more than it 
has thus received, that extra unearned money 
is created out of thin air, through the banks, 
and, when spent, takes on value only by re- 
ducing the value of all money, savings, and 
insurance. 

4. In our modern exchange economy, all 
payroll and employment come from cus- 
tomers, and the only worthwhile job secu- 
rity is customer security; if there are no cus- 
tomers, there can be no payroll and no jobs. 

5. Customer security can be achieved by 
the worker only when he cooperates with 
management in doing the things that win 
and hold customers. Job security, therefore, 
is a partnership problem that can be solved 
only in a spirit of understanding and coop- 
eration. 

6. Because wages are the principal cost of 
everything, widespread wage increases, with- 
out corresponding increase in production, 
simply increase the cost of everybody's living. 

7. The greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber means, in its material sense, the greatest 
goods for the greatest number which, in 
turn, means the greatest productivity per 
worker. 

8. All productivity is based on three fac- 
tors: 1) natural resources, whose form, place, 
and condition are changed by the expendi- 
ture of 2) human energy (both muscular and 
mental), with the aid of 3) tools. 

9. Tools are the only one of these three 
factors that man can increase without limit, 
and tools come into being in a free society 
only when there is a reward for the tem- 
porary self-denial that people must practice 
in order to channel part of their earnings 
away from purchases that produce imme- 
diate comfort and pleasure, and into new 
tools of production. Proper payment for the 
use of tools is essential to their creation. 

10. The productivity of the tools—that is, 
the efficiency of the human energy applied 
in connection with their use—has always 
been highest in a competitive society in 
which the economic decisions are made by 
millions of progress-seeking individuals, 
rather than in a state-planned society in 
which those decisions are made by a handful 
of all-powerful people, regardless of how 
well-meaning, unselfish, sincere and intel- 
ligent those people may be. 


REPORT ON THE 90TH CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION, AT THE AU- 
GUST RECESS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr, VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
August recess of Congress for the na- 
tional conventions, it is important to 
review the present accomplishments of 
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this session of the 90th Congress and to 
determine what remains to be accom- 
plished on the agenda of unfinished 
business when Congress reconvenes in 
September. 


CRIME AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The safety of our streets and commu- 
nities is one of the most important prob- 
lems of our times. Citizens cannot live 
in either fear or danger. There must be 
order and complete respect for the law. 

As a former judge for almost 8 years, 
I have had a wide experience with the 
many and special problems of law en- 
forcement. The police and the courts 
cannot do this job alone; every citizen 
must help. 

There are those who endeavor to make 
political gain on the crime issue. Some 
of these same advocates of law and order 
oppose measures on the Federal level 
which would help alleviate the climate 
for crime and the disrespect for the law. 

In the final analysis, effective law en- 
forcement and crime control must take 
place on the local level. As a local judge, 
in the real hot seat of the whole issue 
of crime control and law enforcement, 
I found out very quickly that nothing 
can replace firm, swift, and just appli- 
cation of the law. 

Neither the community, the victim of 
violence, nor the individual charged with 
crime should suffer inadequate police 
crime investigation techniques because 
of lack of funds, training, or county- 
wide cooperation. 

The local courts in our community for 
years have begged for more adequate, 
modern facilities, higher pay for our local 
police, and modern investigative forces. 
As a lawyer, judge, and Congressman, I 
have fought to enable local law enforce- 
ment agencies to carry out their duties 
swiftly, fairly, and equally. 

The one thing we must remember is 
that the respect for the law on the local 
level is determined by the effectiveness 
with which the law is applied and ad- 
ministered by the local police, prosecu- 
tors, and courts, each of whom must be 
assisted to modernize their procedures. 

In this connection, Congress has been 
deeply concerned about the present level 
of crime and violence in America. Be- 
tween 1961 and 1966, Congress passed a 
total of 17 measures dealing with the 
problems of crime and law enforcement. 
The most important of these measures 
was the Law Enforcement Assistance Act 
of 1965, which was designed to provide 
training and technical assistance to local 
law enforcement bodies. 

The second session of the 90th Con- 
gress will long be remembered for enact- 
ing into law two major and significant 
pieces of anticrime legislation—and it 
will also be remembered for failing to 
take adequate action against the easy 
flow of firearms into the hands of 
criminals. 

After a year and a half of considera- 
tion and delay, the House and Senate 
finally agreed to an Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act in June of this 
year. Basically, this legislation authorizes 
$400 million in law enforcement assist- 
ance grants to States and local commu- 
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nities. The first $100 million will be fund- 
ed for fiscal 1969, and $300 million for fis- 
cal 1970. This law should be of great 
assistance to many local communities in 
providing funds for improved training, 
better equipment, and communications 
networks. 

I testified on this legislation last year 
before the House Judiciary Committee, 
urging increased funding levels and 
greater emphasis toward assistance for 
metropolitan areas, I pointed out: 

In city after city across the country, dusk 
brings a curfew to honest citizens who are 
afraid to venture out at night, who are afraid 
to ride the buses, and who are afraid of every 


stranger on the street and every knock on 
the door. 


I urged the inclusion of provisions pro- 
viding grant assistance for urban com- 
munities like ours in Cuyahoga County: 

Other grants should be made to encourage 
the establishment of metropolitan or area- 
wide consolidation of essential police func- 
tions, such as a common crime laboratory, 
confinement areas, an automatic data rec- 
ord system, and a consolidated dispatch sys- 
tem. Crime never stops at the city limits, 


The bill which passed met many of my 
recommendations. 

The second major area of crime con- 
trol considered by this session of the 90th 
Congress related to gun control. Origi- 
nally, a Measure was passed which regu- 
lated the interstate sale and shipment of 
handguns—pistols, revolvers, and small 
automatics. In a second bill, the House 
has just approved the extension of such 
controls to long guns, such as shotguns 
and rifles. The Senate is presently con- 
sidering the measure. 

There has been a great deal of confu- 
sion and distortion over what these 
measures would do. These provisions 
would not take any law-abiding citizen’s 
firearm away from him. The right to pos- 
sess firearms is protected by the second 
amendment of the Bill of Rights, which 
is, of course, an integral part of the Con- 
stitution. 

These measures would make firearms 
more difficult for criminals to obtain. If 
such controls had been in effect earlier, 
the assassination of two leading Amer- 
icans, one a President, would have been 
much more difficult. 

In addition, I supported further gun 
control measures which were advocated 
by the administration. These measures 
would have provided for very simple 
licensing and registration of guns. Such 
licensing and registration, which to the 
law-abiding citizen would be no more 
troublesome than renewing one’s driver’s 
license, would make it much easier for 
police authorities to keep guns out of the 
hands of the irresponsible. 

Such registration and licensing laws 
are in effect in a number of States and 
have made a significant difference in the 
level of violence and fatal crimes. In 
October of 1966, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation issued a Law Enforcement 
Bulletin which pointed out that the na- 
tional average of murders per 100,000 
was 5.6 and that States with strong fire- 
arms laws tended to have lower overall 
murder rates. The following table is re- 
printed from FBI Bulletin: 
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The column at the right shows that 
States with weak gun laws have almost 
three times the murder rate of States 
with strong gun laws. 

SCHOOL LUNCH 


In the field of education and education 
services, I was very pleased that the 
House of Representatives considered 
and passed a bill which I originally intro- 
duced on October 3, 1967. This bill ex- 
tended the provisions of the very suc- 
cessful school lunch program to chil- 
dren attending preschool programs and 
summer educational activities. This bill, 
which the President signed on May 8, 
will utilize surplus foods to provide 
nutritional meals for thousands of chil- 
dren at a minimum of cost. 


VOCATIONAL AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


The House has just passed major 
amendments to the higher education 
programs of the Federal Government. 
The Senate passed a different version of 
the education bill earlier. It is imperative 
that the House and Senate get together 
and iron out the differences between 
their two versions as soon as possible, 
since final education plans for both col- 
lege administrators and thousands of 
students are dependent on the outcome of 
this legislation. 

Basically, this year’s amendments will 
extend, and in ways improve, the opera- 
tion of the Higher Education Act, the 
National Defense Education Act, and the 
Higher Education Facilities Act. For the 
last several years, these programs have 
meant over $2.6 million annually for 
Cuyahoga County students and schools. 
In addition, $7.6 million has been spent 
in the last 2 years in the construction of 
facilities for area colleges and univer- 
sities. The continuation and consolida- 
tion of these programs by the 90th Con- 
gress will be a major accomplishment. 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Perhaps the most far-reaching and 
significant legislation which the 90th 
Congress will have considered was sent 
to the President on July 26. It was the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968. I supported this legislation on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, 
and called special attention to the im- 
portance of title V of the legislation 
which dealt with urban planning: 


One of the crucial needs of the commu- 
nities I represent is the need for truly coordi- 
nated, advanced planning for urban develop- 
ment among Cleveland’s suburbs. These 
communities have shown a fantastic and 
accelerating population growth over the last 
15 years. As a result, they are today faced 
with major problems of insuring an ade- 
quate and healthy water supply, of obtain- 
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ing and maintaining adequate sewage treat- 
ment and planning for future sanitary 
districts. 

Title V of the bill before us provides for 
supplementary grants for planned area-wide 
development. In the last several weeks, fed- 
eral approval and financing was given to a 
planning agency composed of seven north- 
east Ohio counties, including Cuyahoga 
County in which Cleveland is located. Title 
V will help provide for continuing, strong 
support of this planning agency which is 
seeking to solve the problems of my area 
before they become critical. Title V also pro- 
vides for advance acquisition of land and 
continuation of authorization of appropria- 
tion for water and sewer facilities grants, 
neighborhood facilities funds, and other pro- 
grams vital for urban planning and develop- 
ment. 

CONSUMER AFFAIRS 

This year's activities in Congress have 
again seen significant gains made in 
consumer protection legislation. 

This spring, after nearly 8 years of in- 
tense legislative struggle, the Congress 
passed and sent to the President a Con- 
sumer Credit Protection Act. The provi- 
visons of the new law, which go into ef- 
fect July 1, 1969, provide that charges 
for most consumer credit must be re- 
vealed both in dollars of cost and in 
terms of approximate annual interest 
rate on the declining balance of the loan. 
The disclosure of these items would have 
to be made to the consumer in writing 
before a sales or loan transaction is com- 
pleted. I have supported this legislation 
over the years, and hope that now that 
it is enacted, it will encourage a greater 
degree of fairplay in the credit industry. 

A second major piece of legislation 
which has passed the House is the Whole- 
some Poultry Products Act of 1968. This 
act essentially extends the provisions of 
the Meat Inspection Act, which was 
strengthened last year, to the processing 
of fowl. Presently, some 1.6 billion pounds 
of poultry is slaughtered and processed 
each year without Federal inspection— 
and in most cases, without State inspec- 
tion. Recently, a sample of 316 pieces of 
noninspected poultry sold intrastate in 
16 different States was examined. Only 
18 percent of the carcasses examined ap- 
peared satisfactory and one out of five 
should have been condemned outright as 
unwholesome. There were no problems 
with a similar testing of federally in- 
spected poultry. It is shameful that such 
products are sold in our markets in the 
year 1968. This poultry inspection law is 
a must, especially since Ohio has no spe- 
cific poultry inspection laws. 

Another consumer protection bill 
which is still pending before Congress is 
the pipeline safety bill. This bill has been 
passed by both the House and the Senate, 
but in different versions. The House and 
Senate have to agree on identical ver- 
sions before the bill goes to the President. 
The House measure asks the Department 
of Transportation to establish in the next 
2 years engineering and structural stand- 
ards designed to prevent gas pipeline ex- 
plosions. The need for such legislation 
has been highlighted by recent severe 
explosions in Indiana and a borough of 
New York City. And, of course, we can- 
not forget the devastating gas explosion 
which Cleveland suffered many years 
ago. 
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It is my hope that complete protection 
will be given the American public in the 
installation of all new pipelines and in 
the proper maintenance of existing lines. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE CONTROL ACT 
OF 1968 

The other remaining major piece of 
legislation enacted by this session of the 
90th Congress is, of course, the surtax. 

I recently made a speech on taxation 
which explains my reasons for opposing 
the surtax. In addition, I discussed the 
need for tax reform and explained a 
number of proposals which I have intro- 
duced which would provide reforms and 
tax adjustments. Copies of this speech 
are available from my office, 2463 Ray- 
burn Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. 

LEGISLATION FACING CONGRESS IN SEPTEMBER 


A number of the pieces of legislation 
which I have described have reached the 
final stages in the legislative process. Yet 
final action on them will not be able to 
be taken until September. In addition, 
five appropriations bills, involving over 
$90 billion, still have to be approved by 
Congress. 

This month of recess will enable Mem- 
bers of Congress to return to their dis- 
tricts and find out what remaining legis- 
lation the American people want passed 
this year, as well as what changes and 
amendments are required in present 
laws. 

I am hopeful that the September ses- 
sion will be a productive one so that the 
challenging and continuing problems of 
America will be met without delay or 
interruption. 


IMPRISONMENT OF TRUONG DINH 
DZU 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
imprisonment of Truong Dinh Dzu, the 
runner-up in the South Vietnamese elec- 
tions of 1967, for the “crime” of advo- 
cating a negotiated settlement, is another 
event in that sad country which exposes 
the claim that democratic progress is 
being made there. Our ally has impris- 
oned a major political leader for advo- 
cating an objective which is supposed to 
be the justification for our presence 
there. 

I include editorials from the New York 
Times and the New York Post of July 27, 
and an article from the New York Times 
on the military trial which convicted Mr. 
Dzu: 

From the New York Times, July 27, 1968] 
Sarcon Is Exprecrep To SEND DZU TO Prison 
ISLAND 
(By Bernard Weinraub) 

Saicon, SourH VietNam, July 26.—The 
South Vietnamese Government is expected to 
move Truong Dinh Dzu to an island for polit- 
ical prisoners this weekend to start five years 
of hard labor for having urged peace talks 
with the Vietcong. 

Mr. Dzu, the 51-year-old peace candidate 
and runner-up in the presidential elections 
last year, was sentenced to prison this morn- 
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ing. At the end of the three-hour military 
trial Mr. Dzu shouted, “I am not guilty, I am 
not guilty!” 

The trial, which was believed to have em- 
barrassed the United States Embassy, was 
marked by sharp exchanges between Mr. Dzu 
and the military court in a packed room that 
swarmed with South Vietnamese soldiers 
who carried M-16 rifles and surrounded the 
thin, rumpled politician. 

Mr, Dzu was charged with actions which 
weakened the will of the people and army 
of South Vietnam to fight against the Com- 
munists.” It was the first time that a major 
political figure had been tried under a 
1965 decree that provides for the prosecu- 
tion of any citizen whose activies ‘interfere 
with the Government's struggle oe 
Communism.” 

The verdict cannot be appealed. 


DENIES ANY CRIME 


During the trial, Dr, Dzu told the five- 
man court: “I did not commit any acts 
harmful to the struggle of the people. I 
have committed no crime. I have only ex- 
pressed my own thoughts on how to end 
the war.” 

The charge, which was disclosed Tues- 
day, cited numerous public statements by 
Mr. Dzu, who had said that “the formula 
of a coalition government is a formula you 
cannot avoid” as a solution to the war. 

Following his defense before the III Corps 
military tribunal in a building facing the 
Saigon River, Mr. Dau sat in a steamy court- 
room 65 minutes while the five officers de- 
liberated in a back room. 

Shortly after 12:30 P.M., the Officers re- 
turned. Mr. Dzu moved to the center of the 
court and faced the presiding officer, Maj. 
Trinh Khac Huynh. 

Major Huynh said in a loud voice that 
the court had confirmed the Government's 
charge and condemned Mr, Dzu to five years 
of hard labor. The sentence, he said, should 
be carried out according to emergency pro- 
cedures,” meaning that Mr. Dzu would be 
taken to prison within 24 hours. 


M. P. S SURROUND HIM 


Mr. Dazu paled and bit his lip. As military 
policemen surrounded him, he waved to his 
wife and two teen-aged children, Ellen and 
Phillipe, who pushed through the police 
guard to embrace him, 

As the police led Mr. Dzu through a swarm 
of relatives and reporters, he cried in Eng- 
lish: “I am not guilty, I am not guilty.” 

Then, as several soldiers gripping machine 
guns moved through the crowd and hoisted 
Mr. Dau into a truck, he turned to his wife 
and shouted in Vietnamese: “I will not run 
any danger!“ 

The truck sped off. Mrs. Dzu and the chil- 
dren leaned against a wall and wept. 

The United States Embassy declined to 
comment on the trial, although officials said 
privately that the mission was embarrassed 
and annoyed. “We regret that this came up 
now and we let the Government know it,” 
a prominent official said. 

In the last two days, the United States 
mission sought to delay the trial or shift 
the case to a civilian court. Several cor- 
ruption charges, which would be handled by 
a civilian court, have been levelled against 
Mr. Dzu. 

“Some of this certainly does take the sweet- 
ness out of Honolulu,” said an official, re- 
ferring to the recent talks between Presi- 
dent Nguyen Van Thieu and President John- 
son. 

There was some speculation that the mili- 
tary trial had been ordered at the highest 
levels of the South Vietnamese Government 
to placate fears in some quarters that the 
Thieu regime was planning to deal with the 
Vietcong or accept a coalition government. 

Some Vietnamese and Americans even felt 
that the sudden announcement of the trial 
was designed to embarrass the United States. 
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- “I's quite possible that Thieu wants to 
show that he’s independent of the United 
States and didn’t knuckle under to Johnson 
as the newspapers here are saying,” an ob- 
server said. “They certainly know that this 
type of trial would embarrass the United 
States after all the talk of democracy and 
freedem in Vietnam.” 


CLASHES ARE FREQUENT 


At the trial, in an old military courtroom 

with peeling white walls and drowsy ceiling 
fans, Mr. Dzu, who is a lawyer, clashed re- 
peatedly. with Major Nuynk, the president of 
the court. 
Do vou know that President Thieu has 
always said that the National Liberation 
Front is only a tool of the Communist 
North?” the hefty major asked. Why do you 
advocate coalition?” 

“I said this would be a necessary conse- 
quence of negotiations,” Mr. Dzu said. 

“Do you realize that South Vietnam is be- 
ing invaded, that we have to fight in self- 
defense?“ the major asked in a rising voice. 

“That is a doctrine ...” Mr. Dzu started 
to reply. 

“That is the truth, not just a doctrine! 
Do you agree with that?” the major said. 

Mr. Dzu began to PET “That is the posi- 
tion of the Government . 

The major interrupted, | . . . of the Goy- 
ernment and the people of South Vietnam, 
You are expressing the ideas of a reactionary 
then. What is your conception of this war?” 

“I only had some constructive proposals,” 
Mr. Dzu replied. “I accept the position of the 
Government that South Vietnam must play 
the main role in negotiations, I never said 
the N.L.F. was a legal organization, I said 
we should be practical and realistic and talk 
with those fighting against us,” 

Mr. Dzu was defended by Tran Ncoc Lieng, 
a former Minister of Social Welfare who said 
that the charge violated his defendant's free- 
dom of speech. 

Mr. Dzu was expected to be transported to 
Conson Island, off the south eastern coast. 


From the New York Times, July 27, 1968] 
THE SENTENCE OF Mr. Dau 


In an act of political reprisal, the Saigon 
Government has revealed its basic lack of 
understanding of democratic processes by 
sentencing the peace candidate who ran sec- 
ond in last fall's Presidential election to five 
years at hard labor. 

Truong Dinh Dzu, a lawyer, emerged as an 
important force in Vietnamese politics when 
his “Ticket of the White Dove“ finished a 
strong second with a “Negotiate Now“ plat- 
form. His 800,000 votes clearly indicated that 
even if the military regime felt otherwise, 
many South Vietnamese were willing to begin 
talks with Hanoi and the National Libera- 
tion Front, political arm of the Vietcong, and 
so marked their ballots. 

The Thieu-Ky Government did not even 
seek a pretext for its “trial” of Mr. Dzu. He 
was found guilty because of “his statements 
during the election campaign,“ when he 
supported talks with the N.F.L. and the 
formation of a coalition. The regime also sen- 
tenced Nguyen Truong Con, a young stu- 
dent editor, for the same “crime” of advocat- 
tng discussions. 

The effect of this phony trial of a peace 
candidate is to undermine the impact of last 
fall’s. elections, which had been looked at 
as a landmark in the democratization of the 
South Vietnamese Republic. This must be a 
signal to democratic elements in the coun- 
try—candidates, students, editors—that seri- 
ous dissent is likely to be rewarded by a 
prison term. 

In the United States, the conviction of 
Truong Dinh Dzu can only result in em- 
barrassment, intensified by the fact that this 
military trial came almost immediately on 
the heels of the friendly meeting in Honolulu 
between Presidents Johnson and Thieu. It 
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was an action that Mr. Johnson could hardly 
have foreseen and would certainly not have 
condoned. We are confident that the Ameri- 
can embassy in Saigon will do all in its 
power to see that Truong Dinh Dzu remains 
a free man. 


[From the New York Post, July 27, 1968] 
THE MEANING OF THE DzU CASE 


Nothing that has happened until now so 
clearly defines the futility and disingenuous- 
ness of the Johnson Administration’s line 
on Vietnam as the Thieu-Ky government’s 
= disposition of the case of Truong Dinh 


Dau is the 51-year-old Saigon lawyer who, 
running on a “Negotiation Now” platform 
in last year’s much-advertised South Viet- 
namese elections, startled the world by com- 
ing in second with 800,000 votes, just half 
the dubious 1,600,000 votes amassed by the 
Thieu-Ky military ticket. For his pains the 
peace candidate was thereupon subjected to 
a year of harassments, jailings, house ar- 
rests, On non-political charges—until last 
May, when, on leaving a hospital bed, he was 
arrested for “actions harmful to the anti- 
Communist spirit of the people and the 
army.“ In fact what he had done was to 
urge, a step toward peace, the formation of 
a coalition government including the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. 

Yesterday he was convicted and sentenced 
by a military court to five years at hard 
labor, as was a 23-year-old student editor 
named Nguyen Truong Con who had also 
denounced the war and urged a coalition. 

These are outrages, but they are more 
parochial outrages than the large deceit 
perpetrated all these months and several 
years by American advocates of the war, up 
to and lamentably including the President. 
Their argument has been that “our boys” 
must die over there to prevent the imposition 
ef a coalition government on South Vietnam. 
In reality that is the opposite of the case, as 
the fate of Truong Dinh Dzu—with 800,000 
votes behind him-—clearly reveals. The true 
question is whether, with all our obsequious, 
toadying to the Thieus and Kys and Khanhs 
and Diems, the U.S. salesmen of the Vietnam 
war have ever, anywhere along the line, been 
willing to allow the people of South Vietnam 
to achieve a coalition government if they 
wanted it. The answer, now as before, is ap- 
parently negative, and it 15 the heart of the 
matter. 


AFTER THE LIBERALS, WHAT NEXT? 


— ͤ—-„— 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, writing 
in the July issue of the Washingtonian, 
Milton. Viorst has noted that: 


Conviction was once such a simple thing 
for the American liberal. He was sure that 
the decent society meant racial integration, 
civil liberties, democratic government, equal 
opportunity, and a system of free enterprise 
that guaranteed prosperity and precluded ex- 
ploitation. The liberal was buoyed by the 
battle against the status quo and doggedly 
hopeful of overcoming it. 

Not until the 1960’s did frustration re- 
place anticipation. The shift has not, as some 
maintain, been simply a consequence of “ris- 
ing expectation.” It appears, rather, to lie in 
the observation that the tinkering of the 
Kennedy and Johnson Administrations’ has 
fallen far short of the liberal promise. The 
young, impatient members of the coalition 
could hardly be blamed for reasoning that if 
this was liberalism at its best, then it was 
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not nearly enough. Now, in the wake of the 
disillusionment has come a sudden quest for 
a new system, one that will offer both new 
techniques and new goals. 


Mr. Speaker, I am encouraged by the 
new trend in liberal thinking away from 
the Federal Government as a solution to 
all of the Nation’s problems and toward 
a strengthening of State and local gov- 
ernment to meet many of these prob- 
lems closer to home. At the same time, 
given the tendency of opinion on impor- 
tant issues to polarize, I think we must 
be careful of returning to the old- 
fashioned type of city hall politics as the 
logical alternative to problem-solving 
from Washington. The following para- 
graph from an article in the July issue 
of Fortune magazine succinctly sum- 
marizes the paradoxical success of Chi- 
cago in assuming a new look: 

Daley’s accomplishment, in fact, is essen- 
tially that he has made Chicago a more 
pleasant place for middle-class whites to 
live. He has changed their part of the city 
from a stagnant, run-down, demoralized 
community into one that is handsome, boom- 
ing, and proud of itself. That was no mean 
achievement. But in a city that is almost 30 
percent black, and growing steadily blacker, 
it is by no means enough. 


Mr. Speaker, we really should not be 
perplexed at the increasing number of 
our citizens who are finding avenues of 
escape from the anxieties and pressures 
of American society today. The feeling, 
particularly among our young people, 
that government is not working effi- 
ciently and responsively at either end of 
the line, locally or in Washington, pro- 
duces a kind of bitter, cynical frustra- 
tion that is not going to be dissolved in 
a malted milkshake and a good night’s 
rest. 

The worst of it is that some of these 
disaffected young people—although the 
feeling is certainly not the sole property 
of the young—are seeking wildly untra- 
ditional methods to convey their mes- 
sage to those who are in positions to do 
the things that will have to be done if 
we are to make governmental institu- 
tions, at all levels, once again capable 
instruments of dealing with human as 
well as scientific problems. The commu- 
nication gap is threatening to harden 
attitudes at both ends, and this can only 
prolong and further compound the over- 
all problem. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include below the essay by Mr. Viorst 
entitled “After the Liberals, What 
Next?” together with the article in 
Fortune magazine called “Mayor Daley 
Battles a New Chicago Fire“: 

AFTER THE LIBERALS, WHAT NEXT? 

Conviction was once such a simple thing 
for the American liberal. He was sure that 
the decent society meant racial integration, 
civil liberties, democratic government, equal 
opportunity, and a system of free enterprise 
that guaranteed prosperity and precluded 
exploitation. The liberal was buoyed up by 
the battle against the status quo and dog- 


gedly hopeful of overcoming it. 

But now all that seems to be over. Recent 
events have made the American liberal un- 
certain not only of his methods but also of 
his objectives. Perhaps one of the signifi- 
cant—and unfortunate—changes of our time 
will prove to be the decline of the liberal 
vision for creating the decent society. 
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In looking back, it seems the trouble 
started four of five years ago, at a moment 
when liberalism was winning unparalleled 
successes. In those days, a wide coalition— 
from weathered New Dealers to suburban 
housewives to militant black collegians— 
shared the vision. It was easy for all of them 
to focus energy on, say, the public accom- 
modations bill. Lunch counters were an iden- 
tiflable targets and filibusters were obvious 
blackguards. The rhetoric, brimming with 
indignation, promised so much and when the 
bill was finally passed, there was exultation. 
But there is exultation no longer. Just this 
spring, Congress passed an open housing 
law—which four or five years ago seemed 
like a dream—and hardly anyone paid at- 
tention. Even the most orthodox liberal had 
become too cynical to rejoice. The very suc- 
cess that liberalism had enjoyed seemed to 
have prepared the groundwork for its dis- 
repute. 

Perhaps this should not be surprising. The 
seeds of the Goldwater phenomenon lay not 
in Truman’s Fair Deal but in Eisenhower's 
Modern Republicanism which, conservative 
as it was, failed to achieve the ideological 
goals of the right. But under Eisenhower the 
liberal vision thrived, presumably because it 
was like an oasis in a sandstorm, only an 
election away from being redeemed. Not until 
the 1960’s did frustration replace anticipa- 
tion. The shift has not, as some maintain, 
been simply a consequence of “rising expecta- 
tions.” It appears, rather, to lie in the ob- 
servation that the tinkering of the Kennedy 
and Johnson Administrations has fallen far 
short of the liberal promise. The young, im- 
patient members of the coalition, could 
hardly be blamed for reasoning that if this 
was liberalism at its best, then it was not 
nearly enough. Now, in the wake of the dis- 
illusionment has come a sudden quest for a 
new system, one that will offer both new 
techniques and new goals. 

Perhaps the collapse of the liberal vision 
came too suddenly, rushed to a climax by the 
Vietnam war. There was no time for alterna- 
tive ideas to mature. Young leaders, ready 
to be revolutionaries, were caught short by 
the anger of their followers. They were no 
more interested in Marx than in Adlai 
Stevenson, and if Che Guevara became their 
hero, he had left behind a quality of 
romance but very little doctrine with which 
to guide them. Surely these young people 
have been groping for a way. In semi-violent 
strikes against university institutions they 
seem to have acquired a method. But they 
scarcely seem to have found a goal in a 
revolt, conducted in the name of greater 
democracy, for “filthy speech” in Berkeley, 
overnight visiting privileges for female guests 
at Harvard, or even the cancellation of plans 
to build a gym at Columbia. One theorist 
has said that there is no need for a goal, that 
the revolution will somehow create its own. 
But this is a fanciful contention, if not an 
abdication of responsibility. A movement 
that cannot articulate its objectives loses 
much of its claim to have them taken seri- 
ously. 

It is shocking to find one plan of the cur- 
rent revolution is the resegregation of Amer- 
ican society. Young black leaders, appalled 
at the nation’s default on its commitments 
to end segregation, have responded—para- 
doxically—by demanding that the Negro 
community close its ranks against white out- 
siders. Under the slogan “self-determination 
for black America,” they have already driven 
most white volunteers, no matter how de- 
cently motivated, out of the Negro ghettos. 
They are seeking to expel white merchants, 
too, though there is no evidence that black 
merchants are less venal. Insofar as their 
aim is to develop black skills and institu- 
tions, the conception of a community run by 
and for Negroes has merit. But its logical 
conclusion is frightening. Nothing would 
give greater pleasure to the white suprema- 
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cists than the return to a formal system of 
segregated schools, recreation, housing, tra- 
vel. Certainly the old “separate but equal” 
rule, whose nullification in 1954, inspired 
the black revolution, would be administered 
with no greater justice in the new society 
than in the old, Segregation would not give 
the black community the money and power 
it currently lacks. It is ironic that black 
militant and white racist seem ready to team 
up to create an American system of apart- 
heid. Even the old liberalism made more 
sense than that. 

Another proposal with which the young 
revolutionaries have been flirting—in the 
name of democracy—has been a limitation 
in the exercise of free speech and assembly. 
Herbert Marcuse, one of the few theoreti- 
cians of the revolution, has called for a 
“discriminating tolerance” of ideas, with the 
suppression of advocacy of racism and chau- 
vinism, as well as opposition to medical care 
and social security. It is “objectively demon- 
strable,” he says, that such ideas are socially 
destructive. Though it seems odd that young 
people, who are clamoring for freer expres- 
sion, should be tempted by such notions, so 
dear to the Salazars and the Stalins, their 
passions sometimes suggest an alarming con- 
tempt for dissent. Even the most naive of 
liberals recognizes that. “discriminating tol- 
erance” is a fraud, striking inevitably at all 
but the blandest orthodoxy. It is absurd to 
contend that suppression of diverse ideas 
can freeze social justice into permanence. 

But having failed himself to create the 
just society, the liberal is on the defensive. 
The young revolutionaries call him a front 
man for the establishment, if not the estab- 
lishment itself. The charge contains much 
truth, in that the liberal has not despaired 
of the system. But what does it mean? The 
liberal has taken great pride—perhaps too 
much pride—in persevering to upset the 
status quo. To be sure, he has been compro- 
mised by political considerations. He has 
allowed himself to be distracted by a dis- 
graceful adventure in Vietnam, He has mis- 
understood the urgency and, more important, 
underestimated the magnitude of his task. 
But if the instruments he has devised—pub- 
lic housing, poverty programs, voting rights 
laws, welfare, urban renewal—have been a 
delusion, he has acquired new perceptions 
from them. He has developed an awareness 
of problems that he never suspected existed. 
He takes a perplexing phenomenon like 
Resurrection City to mean that he still has 
more to learn, just as he takes an uprising, 
whether of the campus or the ghetto variety, 
as a warning. s 

Truly, he is abashed that the term “liberal” 
now connotes to so many young people 
someone who is behind the times, even a 
reactionary. But he is not yet ready to sur- 
render the conviction that there are still 
important remedies within the system. 
Loyalty to the liberal vision is, after all, no 
disgrace, despite the young people—black 
and white—who have abandoned it. Cer- 
tainly, the revolutionaries have offered noth- 
ing better in its place. 


From Fortune Magazine, July 1968] 
Mayor DALEY BATTLES A New CHICAGO FIRE 

Alighting from his helicopter after view- 
ing Chicago’s devastated Negro districts sev- 
eral weeks ago, Richard Joseph Daley con- 
fessed in misery and bewilderment: “I 
never believed that this would happen here.” 
The remark has become something of a 
stock official reaction to racial rioting, but 
coming from the most knowledgeable, most 
powerful, most effective big-city mayor in 
the U.S., it was especially poignant. 

His accomplishments in thirteen years of 
running Chicago are visible and important, 
A whole new generation of architecturally 
distinguished buildings dots the downtown 
Loop. Tall new apartment houses line the 
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lovely lakefront parks. Miles of new express- 
ways traffic across the city, Most 
neighborhoods are clean, well lighted, well 
policed. His record as mayor, together with 
his political prowess, has made Daley a fig- 
ure of tremendous influence on the state 
and national scene. Indeed, only his devo- 
tion to his city and his lack of personal am- 
bition has kept Daley from higher office. 
In spite of Chicago’s impressive bricks- 
and-mortar performance, however, some- 
thing important has been . The April 
explosion was dramatic evidence of that. 
And Daley’s genuine shock demonstrated 
that the city’s shortcomings had not been 
by him or those around him, in 
spite of four less serious disturbances in the 
last five years, To anyone with Daley’s om- 
nipresent political network, the riot should 
have come as no surprise. There was no 
dearth of warnings from well-informed Chi- 
cagoans, no lack of signals from crowded 
black neighborhoods. All were overlooked, or 
ignored, or disbelieved, or explained away. 
In fact, the mayor’s failure to recognize the 
explosive racial situation—and to take ef- 
fective steps to defuse it—was surely one 
important reason why violence finally broke 
out. 


Daley’s attitude since the rioting, more- 
over, demonstrates a lack of comprehension 
of Chicago's racial problem and how to solve 
it. Immediately afterward, he startled the 
nation by bitterly attacking his own police 
commissioner for pursuing a policy of re- 
straint toward the rioters. He publicly or- 
dered Chicago law officers to “shoot to kill 
any arsonist or anyone with a Molotoy cock- 
tail” and to “shoot to maim or cripple any- 
one looting.” The appalled reaction was not 
long in coming, starting with local Negroes 
and extending to Mayor John Lindsay of New 
York and U.S. Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark. Obviously taken aback by the wide- 
spread censure, Daley attempted to soften 
the effect of his outburst. He labeled stories 
about his “shoot to kill” order a “fabrica- 
tion,” though millions of people had heard 
him make his statement on TV. But he never 
rescinded the controversial order. 

The mayor also asserted there was “no 
reason” for the eruption, and insisted it was 
the product of a conspiracy—notwithstand- 
ing the contrary belief of city police, 
National Guard, and Justice Department offi- 
cials. He appointed an eleven-man investi- 
gating commission, nine of whose members 
are lawyers or actively associated with law 
enforcement and crime-fighting agencies. 
Civil-rights leaders charge that the commis- 
sion is seeking culprits, not causes of the 
riots. Finally, the men in city hall remain 
belligerently defensive about their past poli- 
cies. They deny that their failures had any- 
thing to do with the violence and say that 
they will pursue the same course in the 
future. As a consequence, the potential for 
further violence in Chicago remains high. 

Dr. John P. Spiegel, director of Brandeis 
University’s Lemberg Center for the Study 
of Violence, recently told the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, The chances for riots 
are least likely in cities in which there is 
‘sincere recognition’ of ferment, more likely 
where there is ‘insincere recognition,’ and 
most likely where there is ‘massive denial’ 
[that a serious racial problem exists].” Chi- 
cago, he added, lies “between massive denial 
and insincere recognition”—-whereas Mayor 
Lindsay’s efforts put New York in the “Sin- 
cere recognition” category. The danger, of 
course, is enhanced by the scheduled gather- 
ing in Chicago late next month of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. Negro militants 
are only one of several groups that have 
threatened to disrupt the convention to 
embarrass both Mayor Daley and the dom- 
inant Democratic party in which he plays 
such a prominent role. 

Some white Daley backers, previously con- 
fident that their mayor had been making 
progress in the field of race relations, have 
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been shaken by recent revelations of the 
dimensions of the trouble he faces. And many 
black Chicagoans view Daley's intemperate 
remarks and his intransigence as further 
evidence of his insensitivity to and ineptness 
in handling the city’s racial problems. The 
Reverend Jesse L. Jackson, twenty-six-year- 
old Chicago civil-rights leader who was with 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. when he was 
shot in Memphis, says of the Daley record, 
“When one argues the success of Chicago 
statistically and in terms of new buildings, 
it compares with the very best. But when 
you try to put fiesh and blood, compassion 
and humanity into that skeleton, it's a stale, 
sick, angry city.” 

Jackson may state his views somewhat 
more forcefully than most of his black 
brothers, But his assessment of the Daley 
administration is no harsher than that of 
many others. Only a small minority of Chi- 
cago’s Negroes took part in the rioting, but 
discontent, anger, and despair are rife. The 
mood is reflected in the new militancy of 
scores of welfare unions, neighborhood coun- 
cils, and other grassroots organizations scat- 
tered throughout the South Side and West 
Side black sections. It has even made itself 
felt politically, in spite of the overwhelming 
power of the Democratic political machine. 
In the 1967 election for city council, two in- 
dependent Negroes were elected aldermen—in 
each case upsetting an organization Demo- 
crat. In another ward, the machine candi- 
date squeaked through only because two Ne- 
gro independents split the black vote. 


“THE GREASY PART OF THE ENGINE” 


Chicago Negroes have legitimate grievances 
against the Daley machine's performance in 
the areas of jobs, housing, schools, and 
health facilities. Chicago,“ as one national 
Negro leader puts it, “has done less with 
more than any other city.” City officials 
steadfastly refuse to make a racial head 
count of government jobholders in spite of 
repeated requests by the Urban League. 
(Private employers with more than fifty 
workers are now required to make such 
counts and some cities, including New York, 
have also done so.) An aide of the mayor 
guesses that about 25 percent of city workers 
are black, but he has no evidence to support 
his estimate and some knowledgeable critics 
believe the figure is too high. In any case, 
Negroes are grossly underrepresented in im- 
portant, influential, visible posts. We never 
get to be the fenders, hubcaps, steering wheel 
[of the machine], one complains. “We're 
always in the greasy part of the engine.“ 

Although Negroes make up almost 30 per- 
cent of Chicago's population, there is not a 
single Negro among the twenty-four depart- 
ment heads. There is only one Negro among 
Chicago’s nine Congressmen, the eighty-two- 
year-old South Side political boss, William 
L. Dawson, Ten of the fifty members of the 
city council are black, but two Negro wards 
on the West Side, where the worst violence 
took place in April, are still represented by 
white machine aldermen. Until after the 
riots, there were but two Negroes on the 
school board, whose eleven members are ap- 
pointed by the mayor, even though more 
than half the city’s school children are black. 
Daley then named a third Negro to the 
board. 

In 1963, after seven years of pressure, Daley 
backed, and got, a fair-housing ordinance for 
Chicago (such cities as New York and Pitts- 
burgh had taken action much earlier). But 
it was a relatively weak law, which has never 
been strengthened. Meanwhile, in spite of a 
stated policy of encouraging integration, the 
city’s housing has become more segregated 
than ever. In the 1960 census 85 percent of 
Chicago Negroes lived in neighborhoods that 
were overwhelmingly black. That figure had 
climbed from 79 percent a decade earlier and 
from 45 percent in 1920. The Urban League’s 
research director says the black concentra- 
tion has not eased since 1960, when sociolo- 
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gists Karl and Alma Taeuber found that 
Chicago was the most segregated of all large 
northern cities. The problem cannot any 
longer be blamed primarily on the influx of 
southern Negroes, During the 1950’s these 
poor rural blacks poured into Chicago at the 
rate of 15,000 a year. But since 1960 the figure 
has fallen to about 8,000 or 9,000 annually. 

Overcrowding has accompanied the change 
in complexion of large sections of the city. 
Sociologist Pierre de Visé of De Paul Univer- 
sity, who once studied Chicago population 
patterns as a city official, says that in a typi- 
cal area turning from white to black the 
number of residents per housing unit rises 
25 percent. The population density of half a 
dozen of the poorest Negro sections averages 
more than 30,000 persons per square mile, 
compared with 15,000 for the city as a whole. 
And in the ten poorest community areas (all 
of them black), one-third of the dwelling 
units are classified as overcrowded, against 12 
percent for the city. 

Although Daley has boasted in the past 
that Chicago would eliminate all of its 
blighted residential buildings by the end of 
1967, there are still many wretched slums, 
Local officials offer a bewildering variety of 
estimates of the number of “substandard” 
buildings, ranging from 30,000 down to 
250 (from Buildings Commissioner Sidney 
Smith). Private housing experts scoff at this 
latter figure. Some 1,500 buildings are so bad 
that the county welfare department has re- 
ceived authorization from the city Buildings 
Department to withhold rent money from 
their owners and it wants to take such action 
in the case of 3,200 others. There are chronic 
public complaints about the city’s building- 
inspection program; the independent Metro- 
politan Housing & Planning Council recom- 
mends the department’s modernization and 
reorganization. Recently, two white inspec- 
tors had to be suspended and another re- 
signed when a newspaper revealed that they 
were themselves owners of Negro slum 
property. 

For Negroes, Chicago’s extensive urban- 
renewal program has offered almost no im- 
provement in the housing situation. The 
twenty-seven urban-renewal projects com- 
pleted or underway in 1966 displaced 10,000 
low-income black Chicagoans. More than 
three-fourths of the land sold to developers 
through 1965 was used for nonhousing pur- 
poses (e.g. creation of a Chicago campus 
for the University of Illinois). The middle- 
and upper-income apartments constructed 
by private builders on the remaining land 
were far too expensive for the poor blacks 
displaced. Except for public housing, which 
has been put up not on this cleared acreage 
but on less desirable land, there has been 
very little low-income housing built. A wel- 
fare official estimates the city now has a 
shortage of 50,000 low-income units. As for 
public housing, the program of the Daley- 
appointed Chicago Housing Authority is 
faulted on three major points: not enough 
has been built; the restrictions on tenants’ 
incomes are unrealistically low; and it has 
been put up in the worst possible locations. 
According to Visé, “Chicago’s urban-renewal 
program has been tearing down low-rent 
units for the poor on prime real estate while 
the public housing program has been build- 
ing low-rent units on land nobody wants.” 

Placement of public housing has effec- 
tively reinforced residential segregation in 
Chicago. Ninety percent of the family units 
built during Daley’s tenure have gone up 
in black neighborhoods. Critics argue that 
they should have been scattered throughout 
the city. This was one of the major demands 
made by Dr. King and his supporters in 1966. 
Officials promised to comply in the “summit 
agreement” they made then, but the promise 
has not yet been honored. The American 
Civil Liberties Union is now engaged in a 
suit against the Chicago Housing Authority 
charging discriminatory practices in site 
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selection and tenant assignment. And in Chi- 
cago, as elsewhere, while public housing proj- 
ects frequently represent a physical im- 
provement over the hovels in which residents 
were living before, they sometimes make so- 
cial problems even worse. One development, 
the Robert R. Taylor Homes on South State 
Street, has become a symbol for all that is 
wrong with the city’s public housing. In its 
twenty-eight high-rise buildings, a Chicago 
Daily News reporter wrote, live 27,200 people, 
“all of them poor, grappling with violence 
and vandalism, fear and suspicion, teen-age 
terror and adult chaos, rage, resentment, of- 
ficial regimenting. They’re second-class citi- 
zens living in a second-class world, and they 
know it, and hate it.” A spokesman for the 
National Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing calls Chicago’s program “perhaps 


the most s example of misuse of fed- 
erally aided public housing—a major 
tragedy.” 


The dispute over Chicago schools has been 
raging for years. It follows the same lines 
as that in many another big city. Warren H. 
Bacon, a Negro executive of Inland Steel Co. 
and a member of the school board since 
1963, charges that although the system is 
adequate for middle-class children, it does 
not respond to the special needs of disad- 
vantaged black pupils. Instruction in basic 
skills such as reading is inadequate. Because 
of seniority rules governing teaching assign- 
ments, the least experienced and least quali- 
fied instructors usually end up in Negro 
schools, Academic standards are low, class- 
rooms woefully overcrowded. 

Negroes have long complained about these 
conditions. For years their charges were re- 
jected by the man who was then superin- 
tendent of schools, Dr. Benjamin C. Willis. 
A highly qualified but arrogant man, Willis 
came to symbolize school board intransigence 
toward Negro demands. Daley refused to in- 
tervene, justifying his inaction on grounds 
that he did not wish to “mix politics with 
education,” It was a plausible excuse in Chi- 
cago, where once school jobs were political 
plums and favored contractors got rich by 
building schools. But the mayor’s critics felt 
he was abdicating his responsibility to give 
policy guidance to the school board. The 
result was hopeless division and a long, bit- 
ter public wrangle. 

After Willis retired two years ago, his suc- 
cessor proposed an ambitious program of 
educational improvements. Little progress 
has been made in implementing its more 
important features. Daley infuriated Negroes 
by failing to endorse the school board’s de- 
cision to bus children from overcrowded Ne- 
gro schools to previously all-white schools. 
‘When he did break his silence it was to make 
remarks widely interpreted as sympathetic 
to white opponents of the busing program. 
After the April riots, moreover, he reap- 
pointed to the school board two aging, con- 
servative men who had been staunch Willis 
supporters and busing opponents—against 
the recommendations of the blue-ribbon 
nominating committee whose proposals he 
had publicly promised to follow. The modest 
busing program implemented last March sat- 
isfled nobody. 

FEW DOCTORS, POOR CARE 

The low state of health facilities and 
medical care for Chicago’s black population 
has been under examination for two years 
in the Chicago Regional Hospital Study, 
financed by the National Institutes of 
Health and directed by Pierre de Visé, 
Initial findings include such facts as these: 
The infant mortality rate of Chicago Ne- 
groes has risen by one-fourth since 1958. 
(It is 28 percent higher than that of black 
New Yorkers.) The Woodlawn area has “one 
of the worst death rates in the Western 
world.” The Oakland section has but five 
doctors to serve 26,000 persons; the neigh- 
borhood of Altgeld has only one for its 
11,000 residents. Negroes must travel, on the 
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average, twice as far as whites to reach a 
hospital. Forty percent of all black hospital 
patients are treated at Cook County Hos- 
pital, where, according to the recent find- 
ings of a citizens’ committee, they receive 
inferior care. More than half of the govern- 
ment-supported medical care given welfare 
recipients (over 80 percent of them Negroes) 
is supplied by seventy “production line” 
doctors—some of them earning more than 
$100,000 a year on welfare cases alone. 

Plainly, Daley does not have the power to 
solve all these problems overnight, although 
he is better equipped to deal with them 
than almost any other big-city chief execu- 
tive. But what is maddening to black Chi- 
cagoans is that he does not seem to rec- 
ognize how serious and important they are. 
In fact, he and his associates tend to mini- 
mize them. Where they do acknowledge a 
problem, they insist that their current 
efforts are adequate and need only the 
enthusiastic cooperation of the black com- 
munity. A top aide of the mayor insists that 
“we have more programs than any other 
city.” There is a germ of truth in this num- 
bers game. Over the years Chicago has 
launched many projects, largely paid for by 
the federal government. But they have fre- 
quently been attacked as ill-conceived or 
“token” efforts, and the city has displayed 
little discrimination in deciding which ones 
to concentrate on. Recently several of the 
better ones have been dropped. In May, 
moreover, the U.S. General Accounting 
Office accused the city’s poverty program of 
bad management and misrepresentation of 
both local financial contributions and the 
number of poor Chicagoans served by its 
programs. 


The most persistent complaint of Chicago 
Negroes about city programs, however, is 
that they are paternalistic, tightly con- 
trolled by City Hall, and allow no effective 
voice to blacks. When Daley does take ac- 
tion (eg., his announced plan to build some 
twenty swimming pools in Negro neighbor- 
hoods this summer), he does so belatedly, in 
response to irresistible pressure—in this 
case, youthful violence—and without con- 
sulting the residents of the area. Even in 
the poverty program, where grass-roots par- 
ticipation is required by law, community 
representatives are picked by the program’s 
hierarchy, not elected by the poor. The 
Daley-selected head of the program, Dr. 
Deton Brooks, is a Negro—but one with 
many black detractors. Thus many Chicago 
Negroes feel alienated from their city 
government. 


IN AND OUT BY CADILLAC 


Some of their frustration could be relieved 
by a mere gesture of goodwill and interest on 
the part of the mayor. But unlike New York’s 
Mayor Lindsay, who helps cool black tempers 
with his walking tours of Harlem and Brook- 
lyn, Daley is not at home in Negro sections. 
He seldom visits them, and when he does 
is whisked quickly in and out in his Cadillac 
limousine. He relies for information on a 
police intelligence network and on Negro 
politicians beholden to the machine and 
often discredited in their own communities. 
He ignores the advice of those outside his 
official family. City officials frequently com- 
plain that they cannot locate non-organiza- 
tion leaders in the black community. But in 
the wake of the rioting, City Hall pointedly 
did not seek the counsel of such men as 
William Cousins and A. A. Rayner Jr., the 
independent Negro Aldermen, or of non- 
political leaders like Jackson (who leads a 
highly effective economic-pressure group 
called Operation Breadbasket) and Reverend 
Arthur Brazier, head of the Woodlawn 
Organization. (Woodlawn, significantly, was 
relatively free of violence during the recent 
outbreak.) 

The April uprising thus merely revealed a 
fundamental weakness long present in the 
Daley regime. That flaw, if uncorrected, 
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could tarnish permanently the mayor’s bright 
reputation and make of his final three years 
in office a sad anticlimax. It has already 
raised a serious question about how long 
Daley can maintain his tight grip on the 
reins of power in Chicago—and another about 
what will happen to the machine when he 
departs. 
“THE GREATEST MAYOR” 

Outside the black community, Daley 
doubters are few. And the true believers, 
who number among them most of the city’s 
top business, labor, educational, and cultural 
leaders, are frequently lyrical in their praise. 
Mike Royko, sardonic Chicago Daily News 
columnist, and a sardonic dissenter, cites 
what he calls “the Mayor Daley his most 
ardent admirers describe: This mayor, legend 
has it, first appeared during the Chicago fire 
of 1871. He doused the fire with one hand 
and milked Mrs. O'Leary's cow with the other. 
Before the ashes cooled, he hired Frank 
Lloyd Wright to redesign the city, dug Lake 
Michigan to cool it, organized the White 
Sox and set aside land for two airports in case 
airplanes were ever invented. More restrained 
admirers say he is simply the greatest mayor 
Chicago ever had, which is like singling 
out the best player the New York Mets ever 
had.” 

Daley’s accomplishment, in fact, is essenti- 
ally that he has made Chicago a more 
pleasant place for middle-class whites to live. 
He has changed their part of the city from 
a stagnant, run-down demoralized com- 
munity into one that is handsome, booming, 
and proud of itself. That was no mean 
achievement. But in a city that is almost 30 
percent black, and growing steadily blacker, 
it is by no means enough. 

Daley’s defenders protest that nobody has 
yet dealt successfully with the problem of 
poor urban Negroes. Ben Heineman, chair- 
man of the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way and former chairman of the President's 
White House Conference on Civil Rights, 
argues that there is no large city where the 
combination of federal, state, and city at- 
tention has been adequate. The problem is 
national and intense, and Chicago is prob- 
ably as good as or better than most.” On the 
other hand, no other mayor enjoys Daley’s 
lustrous reputation as a doer. It is reason- 
able to expect more from him. And to assert 
that other cities have racial problems that 
are as bad as Chicago’s—as his defensive 
subordinates frequently do—is not an ade- 
quate defense for the mayor’s failure to 
ameliorate the largest problem that con- 
fronts him. 

The problems of poor urban Negroes are 
admittedly complex, inadequately under- 
stood, and not susceptible of quick, tidy 
solutions, Many suggestions coming out of 
the black neighborhoods are neither helpful 
nor constructive, and there are limits to 
Daley's ability to deal with the city’s current 
racial difficulties. But he wields more politi- 
cal power than any other big city mayor. 
It is hard to escape the conclusion that he 
has not exercised it as vigorously as he might 
to deal with the racial crisis. Heineman, an 
unabashed Daley admirer, concedes, “I don’t 
think he’s done all he can.” But he adds: 
“A mayor, like anyone else, has a whole 
series of problems and assigns priorities. You 
have to look at him in the round. You can't 
take any one problem and ignore the others 
and their interrelationships.” 


WORKING CLASS, CATHOLIC, POLITICAL 


To see Daley “in the round,” it is necessary 
to try to understand the man, for to an 
astonishing degree, Daley and the city gov- 
ernment are the same. Daley's attitudes, in- 
sights, motivations, convictions, emotions— 
even his fears and prejudices—are almost 
inevitably reflected at some point in the 
policies and practices of a city government 
that more nearly approximates one-man 
rule than any other in the U.S. In a sense, 
moreover, Daley is the typical Chicago Dem- 
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ocratic ward politician on a colossal scale. 
He is smarter, more talented, more ener- 
getic than the others, but he springs from 
the same soil and was nurtured by the same 
atmosphere. Most of the same forces that 
shaped Dick Daley’s character, intellect, un- 
derstanding, and taste also shaped those of 
the men who act as lieutenants, corporals, 
or privates in his Chicago political machine. 

Those forces can still be seen today in the 
neighborhood known as Bridgeport, hard by 
Chicago’s now largely idle stockyards, where 
Daley was born sixty-six years ago and where 
he still lives in a modest brick bungalow on 
a street of inexpensive, nondescript houses. 
In his youth the neighborhood was working 
class, Catholic, and political. It remains so 
to this day. The typical resident has a ninth- 
grade education, a family income of about 
$7,400, and lives in a house worth about 
$12,000. Almost 43 percent of the population 
are immigrants or the children of immi- 
grants—most from Poland, Lithuania, Ger- 
many, Italy, or Ireland. 

Bridgeport people retain, as do the resi- 
dents of many other Chicago neighborhoods, 
a highly developed sense of community and 
ethnic identity. Some ethnic groups in the 
neighborhood harbor prejudices against one 
another, but they are united in implacable 
hostility to Negroes as neighbors. For almost 
thirty years there has been a black commu- 
nity half a dozen blocks to the east, yet 
Bridgeport remains lily-white. In 1966 there 
were about eighty-five Negroes in a com- 
munity of more than 38,000. Even in a 
Bridgeport public housing project with 565 
residents, and in spite of federal regulations 
against. discrimination, there were no Negro 
residents for twenty-five years; one family 
was admitted late last year. When civil- 
rights activists picketed the mayor’s house 
three years ago, they were greeted by a 
barrage of eggs and tomatoes. Only the inter- 
vention of political precinct workers pre- 
vented further violence against the demon- 
strators. His critics see a contradiction, and 
even hypocrisy, in the mayor’s public es- 
pousal of open housing and his failure to 
take any action to oper up his own neigh- 
borhood to Negroes. 

One of his closest advisers asserts that 
Daley's religious attitudes provide an impor- 
tant key to understanding him. The mayor is 
& lifelong Roman Catholic who attends Mass 
daily. But his religious beliefs also reflect the 
influences of time and place. John McDer- 
mott, director of the Catholic Interracial 
Council (who asserts wryly, “I can speak 
with some authority about Irish Catholics"), 
says that the mayor “comes out of the times 
when the social concerns of his faith were 
not discussed. He has no real concept of an 
open, unsegregated society.” And a close col- 
laborator observes that, although the mayor 
believes in the reality of sin, he regards sin 
as @ personal matter. He feels no responsi- 
bility for the misdeeds of those around him; 
they must answer to God for themselves. 
Thus he can and does ignore matters within 
his political domain like questionable elec- 
tion practices, petty corruption, and connec- 
tions between organized crime and his Demo- 
cratic machine. (There are limits to this 
tolerance. Disloyalty to the organization, 
“getting caught” in acts that publicly em- 
barrass the organization or its leader, and 
sexual immorality are all grounds for puni- 
tive action.) 

Second only to his family and his church, 
Daley’s loyalty and devotion go to his politi- 
cal party and its local organization. That, 
too, was drummed into him as a boy. Bridge- 
port was—and still is—a cradle of traditional 
machine politics..All three Chicago mayors 
of the past thirty-five years have come from 
Daley’s neighborhood. As columnist Royko 
observes, “All this political clout means 
nearly every family has got somebody on a 
government payroll. In the East, some fam- 
ilies register a newborn son at Harvard or 
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Yale. In Bridgeport, they sign him on with 
the city water department.” 

Daley's father did not have a city job, but 
he was a member of the party organization. 
Like many another ambitious lad from the 
neighborhood, Daley was doing minor po- 
litical chores by the age of twelve and moved 
into a political job as soon as he got his law 
degree from Chicago’s De Paul University in 
1933. He advanced from state legislator 
through deputy county controller and state 
director of revenue to county clerk before 
becoming mayor. And always he paid close 
attention to his ward organization and took 
care of the old neighborhood, Other Chicago 
politicians, in fact, frequently grumble about 
the volume of patronage and public works 
that pour into Daley’s own Eleventh Ward. 


ALL THE POLITICAL VIRTUES 


This background has molded a man of 
many virtues that contribute directly to his 
political effectiveness. Daley almost totally 
lacks the capacity for conventional social 
conversation. Yet his open, engaging manner 
makes him well liked even by his political 
enemies. He is plainly honest, His personal 
integrity is unchallenged even by his most 
vociferous detractor. He is a devoted family 
man who, in spite of the heavy demands of 
his schedule, almost unfailingly goes home 
for dinner with his wife, Eleanor, their four 
sons, and daughter (two older daughters are 
grown and no longer live at home). He has 
an obvious, sentimental love for the city 
that endears him to others who care for it 
and immediately attracts their sympathies. 
He is loyal to a fault to his friends and po- 
litical associates. His word is absolutely re- 
liable, And he is little burdened by ideologi- 
cal dogma. Daley believes in pragmatic solu- 
tions to problems, in consensus, and in com- 
promise to attain it. 

The mayor has also grown in his job. When 
he was elected in 1955, he was widely re- 
garded as a hack politician, the epitome of 
the machine's final product. Notwithstanding 
his native intelligence and college education, 
he was inarticulate and ungrammatical, a 
man who talked about the city’s “nort’ side” 
and “sout’ side.” Because he was a product of 
the machine, his opponents warned he would 
turn the city over to gangsters and grafters. 
Now even those who fault his judgment 
acknowledge his ability and sincerity. He is 
still something less than a sparkling public 
speaker, is uneasy in public, and blurts out 
an occasional malapropism—some say for ef- 
fect. But when he keeps his temper under 
control, he projects a certain innate personal 
dignity, and certainly does not disgrace his 
constituents. While crime and corruption are 
still part of the civic scene in Chicago, more- 
over, the public treasury has not been plun- 
dered; gangsterism and vice still flourish, but 
discreetly. 


ALSO PARTY CHAIRMAN 


Daley resents references to him as the last 
of the old-time political bosses.” He prefers 
to think of himself as the first of a new 
breed of pragmatic urban executives. This 
may be a harmless illusion, but his favored 
label won't stand up under close examina- 
tion. Daley has done a better job than other 
bosses. But this is simply because he is 
smarter, with perhaps a livelier understand- 
ing of the physical needs of modern city life, 
and because he cared to direct the essentially 
amoral power of the machine to good ends. 
Other bosses cared only about boodle. Daley 
wants to do what he thinks is best for the 
city. The basis of his power, however, re- 
mains just what it always was for any old- 
line machine: an undemocratic, tightly knit 
professional political organization whose 
concern is less with the general welfare than 
with the delicately balanced interests of the 
groups that support it. 

To an unprecedented degree, Daley has 
strengthened the machine by combining the 
leverage potentials of two important offices: 
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mayor of Chicago and chairman of the Cook 
County Democratic Central Committee. As 
mayor, he appoints not only the policy- 
making officials of the city administration 
but the members of more than two dozen 
governmental and quasi-governmental boards 
and agencies as well. Through these officials, 
he can award thousands of patronage jobs to 
faithful party workers. During his thirteen- 
year tenure, according to the nonpartisan 
Civic Federation, the number of patronage 
jobs within the city administration alone 
has risen from 6,000 to 9,000. That is only 
the beginning. Leon Despres, an independent 
Democratic alderman, estimates that Daley 
and his satraps control 35,000 governmental 
jobs at the city, county, and state levels. 
Daley, of course, has an absolute veto over 
federal appointments in Illinois as well. 

As party chairman, he awards many of 
these jobs, especially at the lower levels, to 
the professional vote hustlers who enable the 
Democratic party to roll up its impressive 
vote margins in Chicago. Those margins have 
frequently been pivotal in elections at both 
the state and the national level. Illinois’ 
electoral votes were vital to John F. 
Kennedy’s 1960 presidential victory. And 
Dick Daley’s machine furnished the ballots 
that gave Kennedy his 9,000-vote edge in 
Illinois. Some of the organization's foot sol- 
diers are none too careful about how they 
get their victories. In some sections of Chi- 
cago, votes are still bought—and at bargain 
prices. Other are obtained by threats, par- 
ticularly effective with welfare recipients and 
residents of public housing. Mostly, the old 
familiar ward-heeler tactics are still effec- 
tive. Small and entirely legitimate favors and 
services can be performed for citizens who 
are happy to show their gratitude by voting 
for the candidates favored by the 
organization. 

Maintaining control of the organization is 
made easier for Daley by the peculiar state 
laws that prescribe the structure of the party 
in Cook County. They could hardly have been 
better designed to ensure perpetuation of 
those in command. The county committee is 
made up of eighty members, one for each of 
the city’s fifty wards and thirty suburban 
townships. These ward (or township) com- 
mitteemen are elected once every four years. 
Eligibility requirements for getting on the 
ballot are incredibly difficult, and challenges 
are settled by the board of election commis- 
sioners—also control by the organization. If 
a dissident manages somehow to get on the 
ballot in opposition to the incumbent, he 
faces an all but impossible task in the elec- 
tion. For a Chicago ward is a large political 
subdivision; it contains typically 35,000 
voters. Reaching them requires money and 
workers. The organization has both. The 
ward committeeman is empowered to appoint 
his precinct captains, who are thus person- 
ally loyal to him, and he can place his poli- 
tical subordinates in jobs that will not inter- 
fere unduly with their electioneering duties. 

BUSINESS LOVES A “DOER” 

Obviously, a well-entrenched organization 
like this can only be effectively opposed by 
another strong independent group. But in 
Chicago, Daley has brought the two strong- 
est—big business and big labor—into his 
coalition. Labor, of course, was no problem. 
Its leaders are Democrats by instinct. Daley 
has merely ensured their fealty by high-level 
appointments to prestigious boards and com- 
mittees and by seeing to it that the unions’ 
interests are protected. The astonishing thing 
is the way in which the mayor has brought 
the top leaders of Chicago business into his 
camp. In the last three campaigns he has 
enjoyed the financial support and public en- 
dorsement of a substantial majority of the 
city’s most important executives, many of 
them ardent Republicans in state and na- 
tional elections, 

Businessmen’s enthusiasm for Daley, how- 
ever, is not too hard to understand. He is 
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above all else a “doer.” And the things he 
does, almost without exception, are the 
things businessmen regard as important. The 
physical rehabilitation of the downtown area 
is a case in point, as is the expressway net- 
work. Daley has also delivered more directly 
to business in many entirely legitimate ways. 
His Committee for Economic and Cultural 
Development is a model of a problem-solving 
service organization dedicated to the task of 
keeping business from fleeing to the suburbs 
and attracting still more. The committee’s 
small professional staff acts as coordinator, 
using its power as a direct agent of the mayor 
to get the active cooperation and help of any 
city agencies that can help ease the way for 
business expansion or eliminate a problem. 
When additional space is needed, the com- 
mittee arranges for streets to be closed. The 
committee can get zoning rules changed, 
parking provided, streets repaved or closed, 
even run-down nearby houses cleaned up or 
unwanted bars shut down. The committee's 
director explains that “they come to us and 
we know just where to go, instead of their 
going to six different people.” 


REPUBLICAN INROADS 


Notwithstanding its apparent strength, 
the machine was starting to display flaws 
even before the racial confrontation. The 
population of Chicago’s suburbs for years 
has been growing much more rapidly than 
that of the city, and the organization has 
been a complete failure there. Its old-fash- 
ioned, patronage-oriented appeal is ineffec- 
tive among issue-conscious suburban voters. 
By 1972, according to some analysts, the 
suburban Republican majority will be great 
enough to offset Democratic margins in the 
city and the G.O.P. will take permanent con- 
trol of the important county offices. It al- 
ready holds three, including the presidency 
of the county board of commissioners. Even 
more important, if the Democrats can no 
longer carry Cook County decisively, they 
are certain to lose statewide races in the 
face of Republican dominance downstate. 
This will not only cost them control of the 
state house, but will weaken the national 
political influence of Daley or his successors. 
Daley’s importance in Washington derives 
from his ability to deliver Illinois’ electoral 
votes. Once the machine cannot do so, it 
will have to fall back into a last-ditch de- 
fensive position inside the city limits of 
Chicago, 

Daley has also offended many younger lib- 
eral Democrats by permitting the party’s 
slate makers to deny Adlai E. Stevenson III 
nomination as either a candidate for gover- 
nor or U.S. Senator. Instead, the party has 
put up for both posts men who are relatively 
unknowns, The ticket has been labeled, both 
in Chicago and Washington, the weakest in 
Illinois memory. 

Finally, the mayor has failed almost en- 
tirely to nurture able men to replace him. 
Those mentioned as possible successors are 
an undistinguished lot. Daley has been care- 
ful not to designate an heir apparent. He 
will be nearly seventy when his current term 
expires in 1971, and it is difficult to picture 
him seeKing another term. When he leaves 
the scene, there will be nobody who can 
command the allegiance of all important 
segments of the party. The result is likely 
to be a long period of bitter intraparty 
strife, at a time when the organization will 
already be in trouble. If by then the G.O.P. 
has strengthened its organization, there is a 
possibility the Democrats can even be turned 
out of City Hall. 

But the racial situation poses a much 
more immediate problem. Negro leaders are 
anything but optimistic. “I have serious 
doubts that anything meaningful will come 
out of [the riots],” says the Reverend Brazier 
of the Woodlawn Organization. “I think they 
are going on ‘business as usual.’” And that, 
to Brazier, is not good. A few days before the 
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April violence broke out, he warned a visitor: 
“There is a sort of foreboding that really 
worries me. I'm not a purveyor of gloom and 
doom, nor a prophet of riots. But I know 
there is a feeling in the community I’ve never 
felt before and I'm worried.” 


CAN THE COURTS FIND IMPROVE- 
MENT THROUGH SCIENCE? 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
Walter Ely, U.S. Court of Appeals, Los 
Angeles, brought to my attention a 
speech made at the Judicial Conference 
of the Ninth Circuit in San Francisco on 
July 18, this year, by Mr. John Sutro, 
a distinguished San Francisco lawyer. 

Mr. Sutro’s discussion of the applica- 
tion of system analysis and computer- 
ization to Federal judicial administra- 
tion is extremely interesting and timely. 
I commend his remarks to the attention 
of my colleagues, and under unanimous 
consent insert them in the Recorp: 


CaN THE Courts FIND IMPROVEMENT 
THROUGH SCIENCE? 


The subject which Mr, Robert Carter and 
I have been asked to discuss during this pe- 
riod of the conference appears on the pro- 
gram in the form of a question: Can the 
courts find improvement through science? 
I am going to take the liberty of rewording 
the question without altering its meaning in 
order to emphasize the points I especially 
want to make. I am going to address myself 
to the question: Can the judiciary by its own 
efforts improve its own administration 
through Science? 

I will not discuss improving judicial ad- 
ministration by measures imposed from the 
outside. 

I think at the outset I should also say 
something about the word “science” in the 
context I will use it. Science is a broad. word 
with many meanings. I am using the word 
here to refer to that method of approaching 
and solving practical problems known as ex- 
perimental research. Experimental research 
is the most characteristic of scientific meth- 
ods. Its most famous exponent, though not 
originator, is the great Elizabethan chancel- 
lor, Sir Francis Bacon. Experimental research, 
as developed by Bacon, is the means by which 
knowledge and the solution of problems is 
achieved through the slow and laborious 
methods of observation, hypothesis, deduc- 
tion and experimental verification. This is 
the method of science that has been so 
productive in physics, chemistry and even in 
sciences of living things, such as biology, It 
involves systematic recordation of facts ob- 
served, the deduction of hypotheses from the 
facts, and a deliberate alteration of con- 
tributing factors in an effort to verify the 
hypotheses through practical experiment. 

It is somewhat curious that, while it was 
Bacon, one of the greatest of jurists, who did 
as much or more than any one person to 
bring this type of scientific method into use, 
the approach to practical problems which 
he so well understood and so effectively uti- 
lized has almost never been applied to ju- 
dicial administration or any of the problems 
of the courts, There has been a reason for 
this which I shall discuss later. 

Certainly I run no risk of being in con- 
tempt by suggesting that the Federal ju- 
dicial system needs improvement. The Chief 
Justice of the United States last May in his 
annual address to the American Law In- 
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stitute described very frankly and vividly 
the conditions which exist in the Federal 
court system, conditions which he said are 
presently bad and which are ominous for 
the future. With respect to the United States 
Courts of Appeals, the Chief Justice pointed 
out that for the 11 circuits the number of 
appeals filed this past year is 88 per cent 
above the number filed in 1961, and the 
number pending is 143 per cent of the num- 
ber pending at the end of 1961. Just during 
the one-year period from March 31, 1967, to 
March 31, 1968, the growth of backlog of 
appeals in the system amounted to a growth 
of almost ten additional cases for each 
United States circuit judge. 

According to the Chief Justice, there are 
equally difficult problems in the United 
States district courts. More than half of all 
the criminal cases in the Federal courts take 
more than ten months to reach a jury trial; 
and in one district, Eastern New York, the 
median time from indictment to jury trial 
has risen to 20.3 months, If the normal pre- 
indictment time is added to these figures, 
it means that the lapse of time from appre- 
hension to trial is two years in the Eastern 
District of New York and not less than one 
year in most other metropolitan districts. 
At a time when the continued increase in 
crime has become a major national prob- 
lem these delays in administering criminal 
justice are indeed a cause for alarm. 

The civil dockets in the district courts are 
also constantly falling behind. According to 
the Chief Justice, in broad terms, the dispo- 
sition rate in civil cases has dropped during 
the past year by more than 1,500 cases, a 
3 per cent decrease, when under all stand- 
ards there should have been an increase in 
the disposition rate. It is clear that, speak- 
ing generally, the Federal district courts have 
lost ground when they should have been 
gaining. These conditions have developed 
notwithstanding very substantial increases 
in the number of judgeships at both the 
appellate and trial levels. 

There have been many plausible reasons 
advanced for the administrative condition 
thus described by the Chief Justice, but I 
do not intend to discuss them here, except 
to point out that the problems of adminis- 
tering the Federal judicial system have never 
been the subject of scientific study and ex- 
periment in the true Baconian sense. The 
result is that today, no one can give demon- 
strable proof as to what really is the combi- 
nation of factors which are the cause of the 
condition which the courts face today. 

Certainly, there has been no lack of aware- 
mess on the part of Federal judges of the 
unhappy condition of judicial administra- 
tion. Over many years we have heard distin- 
guished speakers from both Bar and Bench 
describe the growing seriousness of conges- 
tion and delay in the Federal system and ex- 
press in most emphatic terms the need for 
a solution. Most of these discussions have 
ended in strong appeals, but in fairly gen- 
eral and vague terms, for the development 
of new methods and procedures and the 
sharpening of old administrative tools. Yet 
nothing much has come from all this, for 
the rather obvious reason that no one is able 
to say with any real conviction or assurance 
what new methods or procedures will work 
or need to be tried or what old tools need 
sharpening; and no one is able to predict 
with any certainty what the results would 
be of particular innovations or changes in 
processing judicial business. This all comes 
back to the present lack of basic informa- 
tion about the factors contributing to ad- 
ministrative congestion and this comes from 
a lack of carefully controlled, observed and 
recorded experimentation with procedures 
and processes. Experimental science has 
simply not been applied to any noticeable 
extent to the problems of the courts. 

A year ago, if this question had been raised 
for discussion, “Can the judiciary by its own 
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efforts improve its own administration 
through Science?” I would have thought that 
it could only be answered with a “no.” How 
could judges, either as individuals or orga- 
nized as courts, committees or conferences, 
engage in experimental science? How could 
they approach the processing of civil cases, 
the effectiveness of our criminal procedures 
or evaluate our correctional practices by the 
slow and laborious method of observation, 
hypothesis, deduction and experimental 
verification, which is the true Baconian sci- 
entific method? Yet today I believe one can 
give a confident yes“ in answer to the ques- 
tion “Can the judiciary by its own efforts im- 
prove its own administration through Sci- 
ence?” What has happened to make this pos- 
sible? 

The development responsible for the 
change is the enactment by the Congress in 
December of last year of a well-conceived, 
far-sighted proposal emanating from the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States for the 
creation of an organization of Federal judges, 
to be known as the Federal Judicial Center, 
charged with the duty and provided with all 
necessary authority to engage in experimen- 
tal research on the problems of judicial ad- 
ministration, 

The passage of this legislation, Public Law 
90-219, on December 20, 1967, made no head- 
lines in any newspaper. While this is under- 
standable, I nevertheless believe that the fu- 
ture will prove that the establishment of the 
Federal Judicial Center is the most impor- 
tant legislative development with respect to 
the judiciary in many, many decades. 

The unique organizational nature of the 
Center and its great potential for engaging 
in true scientific experimental research on 
the practical problems of administration in 
the Federal courts warrant a brief summary 
of how the Center is organized and what it is 
charged and authorized to do. While the 
Center is established within the judicial 
branch of Government and is controlled and 
directed exclusively by Federal judges, it is 
not another judicial committee or conference 
or council. In some respects the Center is 
organized much like a corporation, and it 
has the organizational characteristics which 
have made the corporation so efficient and 
effective in many nonjudicial activities, both 
private and public. 

The statute provides that the activities of 
the Center shall be supervised by a board 
of seven members with the general authority, 
like a corporate board, to appoint and fix 
the duties of an executive officer and his staff. 
The executive officer of the Center carries 
the title of Director and has the salary and 
Official status of a judge. The Chief Justice 
of the United States and the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts are permanent members of the board 
of the Federal Judicial Center. The other five 
members are required to be United States 
judges, two of whom are from the Courts 
of Appeals and three of whom are from Dis- 
trict Courts. The judge members of the board 
are elected by vote of the members of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States and 
serve for staggered terms of four years with 
provision that judges so elected shall not be 
members of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, and having served a four-year 
term shall not be eligible for re-election. 

The board has the authority, of course, to 
conduct many activities on its own and 
through its own staff, but also has the very 
unusual and important authority to contract 
with governmental and private agencies or 
persons for research projects and other 
services, 

The statute charges the Federal Judicial 
Center with a number of important func- 
tions, such as organizing and carrying on 
programs of training and continuing educa- 
tion for all persons in the judicial branch 
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of Government, judges as well as nonjudicial 
personnel. This is not the time to discuss all 
the functions of the Center, but I think it 
significant that the first function described 
in the statute is “to conduct research and 
study of the operation of the courts of the 
United States, and to stimulate and coordi- 
nate such research and study on the part of 
other public and private persons and agen- 
cies.” It is this provision which, in my judg- 
ment, makes the Federal Judicial Center 
quite unique and which provides a potential 
for improving judicial administration in a 
practical way which has not previously 
existed. 

When the statute charges the Center with 
conducting research,“ it is not talking about 
legal research of the kind to which lawyers 
and judges are accustomed. It is not re- 
ferring just to the examination of books 
and the search for precedent. The context 
in which the word is used in the statute 
clearly indicates that the Center is charged 
and authorized to engage in experimental 
research of the Baconian type. This is fully 
substantiated by the testimony taken at the 
hearings on the bill, if further substantia- 
tion is needed; and it is gratifying to see 
that this has been fully appreciated by the 
judges who have been concerned with bring- 
ing the Center into being since the enact- 
ment of the statute. 

At its meeting in Washington last Febru- 
ary, the Judicial Conference elected the first 
board of judges for the Federal Judicial Cen- 
ter. The two circuit judges who were elected 
are the Honorable James M. Carter of our 
own Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, and 
Judge Wade H. McCree, Jr., of the Court of 
Appeals of the Sixth Circult. The three dis- 
trict judges elected were Judge Edward J. 
Devitt of the District of Minnesota, Judge 
Harold R. Ryler, Jr., of the Southern District 
of New York, and Judge William A. McRae, 
Jr., of the Middle District of Florida. These 
five Judges, together with the Chief Justice 
of the United States and Mr. Ernest C. 
Friesen, Jr., the newly appointed Director of 
the Administrative Office, compose the board. 

The board met and went about its busi- 
ness at once. The board selected as the first 
Director for the Federal Judicial Center the 
Honorable Tom C. Clark, retired Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. No selec- 
tion could have been more promising. In de- 
scribing this development to the American 
Law Institute last May, Chief Justice Earl 
Warren said of Mr. Justice Clark: No per- 
son of our nation is better qualified to form 
such a Center. It is almost as though his 
entire career had been preparing him for 
the mission of the Center. A private prac- 
titioner in Texas, a prosecutor and Attor- 
ney General of the United States, the Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, an organizer and 
chairman of the massive operations of the 
Joint Committee for Effective Justice, Presi- 
dent of the Institute of Judicial Administra- 
tion and Chairman of the Board of the 
American Judicature Society, he has for 
many years devoted himself to improving 
the administration of the courts. The Center 
under Mr. Justice Clark is guaranteed the 
finest possible leadership.” 

The board, working with its newly selected 
Director, next undertook a very significant 
step. It determined to broaden its base of un- 
derstanding of methods of research and 
training by reaching outside the Federal ju- 
diciary to obtain the finest possible advice on 
all elements of its mission. The board has 
authorized and organized four advisory com- 
mittees, the membership of which includes, 
besides a number of judges, certain non- 
judges who are particularly distinguished 
and expert in the methods of experimental 
research, in training and continuing educa- 
tion and even in budgeting practice. The 
contributions of these men will be most im- 
portant. Each is outstanding in his own field. 
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By enlisting advisors such as these, the 
board has indeed tapped the best experience 
and thinking in the country in areas of ex- 
perimental research and well as continuing 
education and training. 

In the past, we have not lacked brilliant 
scholars in the legal field. We have not 
lacked ingenious, farsighted, innovating 
judges. What we have lacked is organized 
experimental research, carried on with con- 
sistency and persistence over a long enough 
period to obtain significant results. The Fed- 
eral Judicial Center has been created in 
major part to meet this need, and its struc- 
ture is well adapted for the purpose. The 
problems of modern courts are not simple, 
but experience in other fields has shown that 
even the most stubborn and difficult prob- 
lems of processing and procedure will yield 
eventually to this kind of organized attack. 

If there is any single thing lawyers and 
judges need to learn from nonlawyers, it is 
the value and importance of experimental re- 
search in solving administrative problems, 
This is the unique contribution which can be 
made to the Center and to the administra- 
tion of justice by the Center’s nonlawyer 
advisors. 

It is really not surprising that Sir Francis 
Bacon’s method of scientific research has in 
the past been so little utilized in studying 
the problems of administering justice. In 
Bacon's day, or even 100 years ago, there were 
no problems of administering courts that 
are at all comparable to our modern diffi- 
culties. The problems that have arisen and 
which we now face are the results of 
growth of all kinds —growth in pop- 
ulatlon, growth in human contacts and rela- 
tionships, growth in the size and jurisdiction 
of courts and, in general, a tremendous in- 
crease in the number and complexity of mat- 
ters which must be taken to courts for 
decision. 

Problems like ours did not arise in the 
days when the Chief Justice of the United 
States and the five associate justices rode 
circuit, trying cases personally as well as 
hearing appeals. Since that time, the Federal 
judiciary have become a very large system 
indeed. Today the system includes 7,000 em- 
ployees. It is manned by 500 judges who 
hold hearings in 417 places and operate 93 
district offices with 155 divisions, as well as 
11 circuits for cases on appeal. The nation’s 
entire bankruptcy system, with 200,000 bank- 
ruptcies a year, is administered within the 
Federal court structure. The Federal courts 
are presently supervising more than 37,000 
probationers and parolees, almost twice the 
population of all the Federal penal institu- 
tions. 

It is worth observing that most of our 
Federal circuits are organized into court sys- 
tems as large as those of the majority of the 
states. The Fifth Circuit, as an example, has 
53 district judges and the Court of Appeals 
13, Our own Ninth Circuit, which covers an 
even larger geographical area, has 50 district 
judges and may soon have 13 judges on its 
own Court of Appeals. Only 11 states have 
judicial structures larger than these. The 
Federal judicial system is supported by an 
annual budget which this year is approaching 
one hundred million dollars. Size such as 
this, without anything more, is bound to 
create management problems that simply did 
not exist in earlier days. 

It is quite evident that the board of the 
Center will conclude, if it has not already 
concluded, that the largest and most pressing 
problem facing the Federal courts is the delay 
in the disposition of cases and, no doubt, 
research into the causes of congestion and 
the development and testing of hypotheses 
for its elimination will be undertaken as the 
first order of business. I do not suggest that 
it should be otherwise. However, among the 
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many other projects for research, there is 
one that I particularly wish to mention be- 
cause of its special interest to the district 
courts in the Ninth Circuit and particularly 
the District Court of Northern California, and 
also because so much has already been done, 
with such promising results. This is a piece 
of research which could be brought to final 
conclusion within a short time and with the 
expenditure of very little additional money 
and, if its conclusions which have already 
begun to take form are established as valid, 
they will improve the administration of 
criminal justice in every district court in the 
country and will probably save the United 
States million of dollars every year. 

I am referring, of course, to what is known 
as the San Francisco Project. The San Fran- 
cisco Project was initiated by the judges of 
the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of California and their tal- 
ented Chief Probation Officer, Mr. Albert 
Wahl. It has been in progress since April, 
1965. It is an attempt to evaluate, through 
study and practical experiment, the effec- 
tiveness of probation and parole as presently 
administered in the Federal courts when 
measured against the standard of recidivism. 
It has undertaken to study and analyze the 
case loads of Federal probation officers and 
the nature, use and necessity for the pre- 
sentence reports which they prepare. The 
method of the Project has been to develop 
facts by observation, hypothesis and experi- 
mental verification, that is, by the method 
of science in the Baconian sense. 

The Project has been financed by a grant 
of public funds made by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health and has been admin- 
istered under the auspices of the School of 
Criminology at the University of California 
at Berkeley. The research has been carried 
on under the immediate direction of Mr. 
Robert Carter, who is on the program with 
me. Mr. Carter will tell you more about the 
Project but I feel I must mention some of its 
results because I am much concerned about 
the Project’s future. 

The research has established quite clearly 
that a number of assumptions which have 
been universally considered to be basic to 
effective probation administration are myths. 
It has, for example, always been assumed 
that the fewer cases an officer had to super- 
vise and the more intense and frequent the 
supervision of the cases that he did have, the 
better the results would be when measured 
in terms of recidivism. The Project has dem- 
onstrated that this is simply not true. 

It has been asserted in correctional circles 
for 20 years or more that the ideal case load 
for a probation officer is a 50-unit work load 
based on a formula of one unit for each case 
under supervision and five units for each 
pre-sentence investigation. The research has 
demonstrated that there is no foundation 
for the formula or for the idea. 

It has been widely proclaimed by Fed- 
eral Judges and chief probation officers that 
a pre-sentence report should be prepared 
prior to sentence in every case. The prelimi- 
nary studies of the Project give strong in- 
dication that somewhere between 25 per cent 
and 30 per cent of the pre-sentence reports 
could be eliminated without affecting the 
sentences in the slightest. Since the cost of 
pre-sentence reports is between $200 and $500 
per report, the elimination of unnecessary 
reports would not only improve the efficiency 
of the Federal Probation Service but would 
also save the Government and the taxpayers 
something between one million two hundred 
thousand and three million dollars a year. 

While these conclusions have emerged 
from testing in the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia, some quite positively and others more 
tentatively, if they are to be generally ac- 
cepted as proved and valid, they must first 
be carefully tested in a number of other Fed- 
eral districts with conditions as different as 
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can be found from those in Northern Cali- 
fornia. 

The practical problem about additional 
testing for the final proof of these results is 
that the money for the Project has run out. 
The particular results of the Project which 
I have mentioned are of administrative in- 
terest, but have not much bearing on men- 
tal health. It was the National Institute of 
Mental Health which provided the original 
financing of the Project, but the interest of 
the doctors has now been satisfied. It is un- 
derstandable that the National Institute of 
Mental Health has proved unwilling to pro- 
vide additional funds for research which may 
be important to administering the probation 
system but which does not relate to problems 
of mental health. 

There are other difficulties in carrying on 
this work. The Project recently lost its top 
administrator, Dean Joseph Lohman of the 
School of Criminology, through sudden 
death, and Mr. Carter, who has supervised 
the research from the beginning, has ac- 
cepted a permanent position with the Gov- 
ernment of the State of Washington begin- 
ning in August. As a consequence, this re- 
search project, initiated by the district 
judges of this district with such important 
tentative results, is in danger of not being 
carried to the conclusion which it deserves, 
of being tested by experiment in other dis- 
similar districts. 

I feel sure that this situation has not 
escaped the notice of the board of the Federal 
Judicial Center or of its distinguished Direc- 
tor but, in view of the importance of the 
matter, I feel bound to express the hope that 
the board will somehow find the ways and 
means of carrying this important research to 
its ultimate conclusion. 

At this moment the Center has no funds 
at all for research or anything else. There has 
not yet been time for its inclusion in the 
appropriation for the judiciary. No matter 
how well conceived the Federal Judicial Cen- 
ter may be, and no matter how distinguished 
and able its board members and Director, it 
cannot possibly make its contribution to 
solving the problems of judicial administra- 
tion without adequate financing. Let us hope 
that the board will make no small plans for 
the Center and will from the beginning seek 
enough money to do the job that needs so 
badly to be done. 

In connection with its budget the board 
might well consider the example of modern 
industry and business. In the last twenty- 
five years or so, scientific research and devel- 
opment has played an ever-increasing role 
in all large-scale industry and business. Ex- 
perience there has developed the principle of 
budgeting for research and development as 
a percentage of sales. The percentage will 
vary, of course, from industry to industry 
and business to business, but the principle of 
budgeting on the basis of an appropriate per- 
centage of sales or gross income is now well 
established as the most satisfactory way of 
determining the amounts that should go 
each year into research and development. 
If this principle is applied to the Judiciary, 
the annual budget for the Federal Judicial 
Center should be an appropriate percentage 
of the total appropriation to the judicial 
branch of Government. There is good reason 
to expect that this principle will be followed 
in budgeting for the Center since its non- 
lawyer advisors include men with great ex- 
perience in financing research as well as in 
its conduct. 

Now that the Federal Judicial Center—in 
reality a research and development organi- 
zation in the judicial branch—is in being, and 
if it is financed with an appropriate percent- 
age of the total Judiciary Budget each year, 
one can indeed be confident that now, at 
last, the Federal judiciary can indeed im- 
prove its own administration through science 
and by its own efforts. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRI- 
ATIONS CONFERENCE REPORT 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received several hundred 
expressions of concern from my constit- 
uents in northern Virginia regarding de- 
letion of the construction funds for the 
planned subway system for Washing- 
ton from this measure. 

At the time the District appropria- 
tions bill was being debated the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. NatcHER] was 
very emphatic in making the point that 
these funds were deleted only due to the 
fact that the proposed subway system 
was being used by some to delay con- 
struction of the greatly needed highway 
system in the District of Columbia. The 
gentleman from Kentucky made it abun- 
dantly clear that as soon as firm assur- 
ances can be obtained that the highway 
and freeway construction program will 
not be delayed and that agreement has 
been reached that the actual construc- 
tion will commence he will promptly 
support restoration of these funds. 

The fact that administrative funds in 
excess of $1 million were appropriated is 
further assurance that the Committee 
on Appropriations was recognizing the 
need for the subway system and wanted 
to continue with its plans pending solu- 
tion of the highway dispute. 

I have had many conversations with 
the gentleman from Kentucky concern- 
ing this matter and have been personally 
assured by him that there will be no de- 
lay in appropriating funds for the sub- 
way system once this highway conflict 
has been resolved. 

Mr. Speaker, as our colleagues know, 
the Congress has just recently expressed 
its concern over the highway dispute by 
writing into the highway bill we just sent 
to the President words which direct the 
proper officials to proceed with the con- 
struction of the Three Sisters Bridge 
and certain other segments of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia highway system with- 
out delay. As further evidence that the 
gentleman from Kentucky had cause for 
concern, several groups within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in addition to the 
Secretary of Interior, have already asked 
the President to veto the highway bill 
in order to prevent construction of these 
roadways. 

Mr. Speaker, as all Members of this 
House know, I am a strong supporter of 
the area subway system and, in fact, I 
was the sponsor of the original bill which 
created the agency which planned the 
system. I naturally would oppose any 
needless delay of the prompt construc- 
tion and completion of the system, On 
the other hand, however, I also recog- 
nize the vital need for a balanced trans- 
portation system in the Washington area, 
and I realize the fact that any further 
delay in construction of other needed 
transportation facilities will result in 
traffic chaos in the Washington metro- 
politan area. 
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I, therefore, feel that with the assur- 
ances I have received from the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER] that 
there will be no needless delay in appro- 
priating the funds for the subway system 
once the highway program is underway, 
I must support him in his determina- 
tion to see that one transportation pro- 
gram is not used as an excuse to prevent 
completion of another equally vital 
transportation program. 


GEN. BRUCE PALMER, JR. 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud that the No. 2 man in the U.S. 
Army, the Vice Chief of Staff, is a man 
whose residence is in Florida’s great First 
District. His home address is Fort 
Walton Beach, Fla., and his wife, Mrs. 
Kay Sibert Palmer, is the daughter of an 
outstanding soldier, Maj. Gen. Franklin 
C. Sibert, who also is a resident of Fort 
Walton Beach. 

General Palmer assumed the respon- 
sibilities of the office of Vice Chief of 
Staff early this week. This office is one 
of tremendous importance and requires a 
man of the highest integrity and forti- 
tude. He is the principal assistant and 
adviser to the Chief of Staff. By delega- 
tion he has the statutory authority to 
perform the same duties which the Chief 
of Staff performs. Orders issued by the 
Vice Chief of Staff have the same effect 
as those issued by the Chief of Staff. The 
man who fills this position must be equal 
in experience, dedication and soldierly 
expertise to the Chief of Staff. A dedi- 
cated patriot-leader possessing these re- 
quired qualities of trust and confidence 
was sworn in as Vice Chief on the 18th 
of July and received his fourth star on the 
first of August. Son of a famous soldier, 
this man is Gen. Bruce Palmer, Jr. 

Graduating from West Point in 1936, 
Bruce Palmer held successive positions of 
importance commencing with an assign- 
ment in the operations division on the 
then War Department General Staff, less 
than 6 years after being commissioned. 
Later, in July 1964 to be exact, he was 
appointed the Army Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Operations and promoted to 
lieutenant general. 

He gained international prominence 
in May 1965 when he assumed command 
of the U.S. forces and U.S. Army forces 
in the Dominican Republic. On the 23d of 
May 1965 he signed for the United States 
the act creating the first Inter-American 
Forces later renamed the Inter-Amer- 
ican Peace Force. 

In January 1966 General Palmer re- 
turned with the XVIII Airborne Corps 
to Fort Bragg. In the spring of 1967 he 
again distinguished himself while in 
command of the II Field Force, Viet- 
nam. During this period his command 
conducted Operations Junction City and 
Manhattan, the largest operations of the 
Vietnam war. A further qualification for 
his present position is his last assign- 
ment as deputy commanding general, 
Vietnam. 
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In an article in Army magazine in No- 
vember 1965, General Palmer stated: 

The American people can be proud of the 
conduct of their servicemen in the Domini- 
can Republic. Many a young 82d trooper, 
perhaps less than a year ago, was more con- 
cerned with his best girl and the hit tune 
of the week. Many had never been away from 
their home towns before entering service. 

One thing is certain. They can hold their 
heads high in the knowledge that their re- 
markable courage, their restraint, their 
prompt obedience to orders and their pro- 
found respect for human rights have planted 
another marker along the uphill road to free- 
dom and the dignity of man, 


When the Senate approved the ap- 
pointment of Bruce Palmer, Jr., to the 
position of Vice Chief of Staff of the 
US. Army, it assured the citizens of 
the United States that the best man 
available for the job was selected. He 
deserves the respect of the American pub- 
lic. Bruce Palmer possesses all the qual- 
ities he attributed to the American sol- 
dier he commanded so admirably in the 
Dominican Republic. 


FEDERAL LAND ACQUISITION 
POLICY REFORM 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BROTZMAN, Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a package of bills de- 
signed to revise and reform the policies 
and practices followed in acquiring real 
property for Federal and federally as- 
sisted projects. 

The need for reform of the present 
policies has been made abundantly clear 
by my work with residents of Colorado 
whose property is being acquired under 
the doctrine of eminent.domain, Though 
the enactment of this legislation will not 
help people with pending litigation, it will 
help, in the future, thousands of people 
across the country similarly faced with 
the difficulties of the present antiquated 
policies. Under these policies people in- 
dicate they cannot replace their prop- 
erty with the dollars they are offered by 
the Government. They are caught in the 
middle having to sell on terms prescribed 
by the Government, and having to buy 
on terms prescribed by the free market. 

The provisions of my first bill—the 
primary part of this three-part proposed 
legislation—would assure fair compen- 
sation to owners and tenants of prop- 
erty acquired for public programs for 
their property and for other losses and 
necessary expenses incurred. Congress 
would establish a uniform policy to guide 
the land acquisition practices of all Fed- 
eral agencies in order to assure consist- 
ent and equitable treatment. Every rea- 
sonable effort would be made to acquire 
real property by kindly and friendly 
negotiated purchase to insure bargain 
and barter. Congress would provide a 
definition of “market value standard” to 
serve as a basis for Government acquisi- 
tion of land that assures compensation 
shall be the highest price which the prop- 
erty could reasonably be expected to 
bring if exposed for sale in the open 
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market for a reasonable time, unaffected 
by the project. 

My second bill would amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
provide for more equitable treatment of 
persons affected by capital gains caused 
by involuntary sales of real property 
through eminent domain to the Federal 
Government or for federally assisted 
programs. The bill provides than an 
owner of property taken for public use 
may defer any recognition of gain on 
the transfer if he reinvested the com- 
pensation received for the property in, 
first, any interest in real property; sec- 
ond, any property used in trade or busi- 
ness; and third, any property to be held 
by the taxpayer for investment. 

The third and final bill of this pack- 
age is an amendment to the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide assistance for own- 
ers and employees of small business con- 
cerns displaced or injured by Federal or 
federally assisted programs. This assist- 
ance would take the form of loans, in- 
formation, and other aid. 

Much of the legislation which I am 
proposing is based on a 3-year study by 
the staff of a select subcommittee of the 
House Public Works Committee. This 
intensive study was completed at the end 
of 1964 and its basic recommendations 
have not been implemented. But the 
growing number of Federal and federally 
assisted programs requiring the acquisi- 
tion of real property under the present 
problemmatic policies presents a grow- 
ing emergency situation that can no 
longer be ignored. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS REPORT EN- 
ROLLMENTS ROSE A MILLION 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times this morning carried an ar- 
ticle which I think should be of great 
interest to the Members of Congress, par- 
ticularly since, in both Chambers, we 
have just recently unanimously enacted 
major changes in the vocational educa- 
tion program. 

The New York Times quotes Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Wil- 
bur J. Cohen as reporting that voca- 
tional school enrollments increased by 1 
million during the past year, bringing 
to a total more than 7 million young peo- 
ple and adults who are taking vocational 
education courses in America. 

This large increase in vocational edu- 
cation enrollment demonstrates how re- 
sponsive this Congress is to the needs of 
young people and how every Member of 
this Congress recognized the great oppor- 
tunities that vocational education offers 
the young people of our Nation. 

Iam sure this article should be of great 
comfort to every Member of this House 
who voted for the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. 

The New York Times article follows: 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS REPORT ENROLLMENTS 
ROSE A MILLION 

WasHINGTON.— More than 7 million young 
people and adults took vocational education 
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courses in more than 17,000 public schools 
during the school year that ended in June, 
1967, Wilbur J. Cohen, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, reported. 

An increase of nearly a million students 
over the previous year’s enrollment of 6.07 
million was handled in part by an additional 
335 vocational schools and other facilities. 
More than $193-million was expended for 
these new facilities, including $64.5-million 
in Federal funds allocated to the states. 

The nation invested a total of $972.3-mil- 
lion in Federal, state and local funds in voca- 
tional education during the 1966-67 school 
year, almost 22 per cent more than the $799.8- 
million figure of the previous year. The Fed- 
eral share was $257.4-million, up $23.7 million 
from the previous year. 

The largest enrollment increase was at the 
secondary school level. 


A TIME FOR REASON AND RE- 
STRAINT AND A TIME FOR RE- 
SPONSE 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, as I felt the text of the speech 
by Mr. Winton M. Blount, president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, to the 
Rotary Club of Atlanta, Ga., on May 27, 
1968, is addressed to all Americans, I 
would like to use this means to share it 
with my colleagues and the readers of 
the RECORD. 

Mr. Blount expresses so well the sit- 
uation that exists in our country today 
and offers us challenges on how to meet 
our problems. For your information and 
consideration, I insert the speech here- 
with: 

A TIME FOR REASON AND RESTRAINT AND A 
TIME FOR RESPONSE 


(Remarks of Winton M. Blount, president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, before the Rotary Club of Atlanta, 
Ga., May 27, 1968) 

As a representative of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, I am de- 
lighted to be with you today. 

I think I can safely say to you that never 
before has the leadership of the national 
chamber—its officers, directors and staff— 
been so aware of the responsibility for assur- 
ing that the measure of this organization’s 
effort be sufficient for the challenge of our 
times. 

America today is a nation of conflict—con- 
flict of ideas, conflict of ideals, and conflict 
of identifications. But as we look at the con- 
flict in our cities, on our campuses, and all 
across the Nation, we need to put this con- 
flict in proper perspective. It is the perspec- 
tive of a growing, prosperous nation strug- 
gling with the problems of success, and not 
a nation coming apart at the seams and on 
the brink of disaster. 

We have our share of problems just as we 
always have. Emerson observed slightly over 
one hundred years ago— These times of 
ours are serious and full of calamity, but 
all times are essentially alike.” How appro- 
priate that statement is in helping us keep 
proper perspective. 

We have the problem of how to bring gain- 
ful employment to 4 per cent of our working 
population. But remember we have 96 per 
cent at work. We have the problem of how 
to bring better housing and a better way of 
life to a relatively small part of our popula- 
tion. But remember at the same time, the 
vast majority of Americans who live rich and 
rewarding lives. I do not mean to discount 
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the tragedy and degradation of those who 
live in squalor, despair, and hopelessness, 
but I submit our system has provided for the 
vast majority of our people a way of life 
unparalleled in the history of the world. 

Today we are faced with international 
problems such as Vietnam and the worth of 
the dollar in the world markets; national 
problems related to an economy beset by 
inflation, urbanization and industrialization; 
human problems of race and poverty; and 
spiritual problems of dissension, distrust and 
violence. These problems must be met and 
must be solved. 

This is a time in America for reason and 
restraint. But this is also a time in America 
for response—restraint from emotionalism 
and radicalism of the left or the right, but 
response toward finding solutions to these 
major problems facing us. This climate of 
unrest and uncertainty in this nation have 
placed, as never before, new demands upon 
the business and professional community for 
leadership and constructive action. 

In assuming the presidency of the cham- 
ber of commerce of the United States last 
month, I found the nation's largest business 
organization deeply involved in all the prob- 
lems of present day America. It is my per- 
sonal belief that the business community 
has a tremendous input to help solve the 
problems facing our country. Traditionally 
the business community has proven its tal- 
ent for problem solving, for decision making, 
for creativity and for innovation. And these 
are the kinds of talents so desperately needed 
as we face up to modern day America. 

Business is responding by bringing its 
leadership and management abilities to bear 
on these matters, invading areas which have 
been traditionally left to government. We 
are seeking out dark corners and moving into 
the social problem backwaters where poli- 
ticians have been making too many of the 
decisions for too long. The business commu- 
nity must continue to encourage and lead 
this effort, and determine the most effective 
channels for its expression. 

Government cannot solve these problems 
alone, as it has sometimes tried to do in 
the past. Rather, it must be a joint effort 
of the national government, the local and 
state governments, the business community, 
other organizations, and private citizens— 
a total effort on the part of all—and business 
has a key role to play. 

I am an optimist—you have to be in my 
business. And I am optimistic that America 
will solve its problems. Our background and 
heritage have not prepared us for defeat. 
Our resiliency as a nation has been demon- 
strated time and time again. 

But as we progress and change and move 
forward into the exciting world of the 
future, we must preserve and strengthen the 
essential institutions and values which have 
provided the vitality and inner strength of 
this great nation. 

Gentlemen, it is up to the vast majority 
of Americans who are responsible, reason- 
able and restrained citizens to insure that 
our progress is responsive, sound, and 
intelligent, 

What is our role? I believe the nation 
needs to hear from us. 

It needs to hear from us about preserving 
the vitality of our economic system. We must 
tell the story to every citizen of the vital role 
of capital, incentive, and profits in our free 
enterprise economy. 

My very first act as the national chamber 
president was to establish a committee to 
consider the problems of the dollar. We have 
an outstanding committee of business, finan- 
cial, and technical experts headed by 
Archie K. Davis, former president of the 
American Bankers Association and chairman 
of the board of the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company of Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
Our committee met for the first time about 
ten days ago and will meet a second time 
next week. I am enthusiastic and excited 
about the prospects of this important group. 
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I would like to deal with one aspect of our 
financial situation and that concerns pend- 
ing legislation regarding a tax increase and 
a decrease in federal spending. 

Every American’s well-being, his plans and 
protections, the ways in which we hold our 
economic society together by performing use- 
ful services for one another, all depend on 
the soundness of the dollar. The hopes, the 
aspirations, the opportunity and, yes, the 
promise of America depends on a vibrant 
and viable monetary system. 

When the dollar gets into trouble, other 
problems fade in comparison. Uncertainty 
creeps into decision making, Political prom- 
ises become hollow, This is what is beginning 
to happen to us now. 

The President started this year by asking 
unions and business firms to use “rigorous 
restraint” in their wage determinations this 
year. He also asked Congress again to enact 
his tax surcharge bill, and Congress in turn 
asked the President to cut his $186 billion 
budget. 

Meanwhile, the economy has continued to 
pick up pace in the face of serious danger 
signals, the cost of living has continued to 
edge up and the balance of payments posi- 
tion is further deteriorated. The American 
people are ready for some decisions to be 
made. 

As you well know, during this decade 
America has enjoyed unprecedented eco- 
nomic expansion and prosperity. Starting 
from a slack in 1960, the economy climbed 
at a fairly steady pace through 1964, with 
prices moving up at about one per cent per 
year. 

An upsurge of military spending in mid- 
1965 upset this balance and increased the 
demand on the economy and this is where 
the action should have been taken but 
wasn’t! The labor market got tighter and 
prices started moving up at the rate of 2 
to 3 percent. The demand eased off in the 
first six months of 1967, but since then— 
for the last three quarters—it has moved 
ahead with tremendous momentum, break- 
ing records left and right, and prices have 
been climbing at the rate of 4 percent, 

The excessive demand which in 1965 ini- 
tiated the acceleration, has created a climate 
of market power for unions and business, 
and excessive high wage settlements have 
created a wage-price spiral which threatens 
to continue for several years to come. 

Higher wages tend to push up prices. 
Higher prices in turn, reinforce demands for 
higher wages. And so the spiral can continue 
on its own momentum even when the de- 
mand moderates. 

A further complication which arises from 
inflation is that the prices of our goods in 
the world market also creep up and hurt our 
competitiveness in the world market. Im- 
ports on the other hand, become more at- 
tractive. Exports have fallen off in recent 
years and our traditional trade surplus of 
exports over imports had deteriorated, 
further damaging our balance of payments 
position. 

Even if the tax increase and spending re- 
duction serve to dampen the demand factor, 
the momentum of the wage-price spiral could 
continue, with its adverse effects, well into 
the future, Thus, the need for more mod- 
erate wage settlements. 

But as we near the half-way point of the 
year, there is no indication that unions are 
responding to such appeals. George Meany 
told the AFL-CIO convention in Miami, in 
effect, to get all they can while they can, 
because wage-price controls may be on the 
way. In the face of the current economic 
situation, this sort of attitude is sheer folly 
and irresponsibility of the highest order, 
and both business and labor will be feeling 
the effect of it for years to come, 

We have abused the dollar by acting as 
though we had all the money in the world 
and now the consequences have caught up 
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with us. Excessive national deficits and un- 
economic wage increases have led us into 
inflation which the housewife knows about 
as well as anyone else, and still our national 
policies have shown no sign of restraint. 

This nation now faces a financial crisis. 
Essentially, this crisis has arisen because of 
the enormous deficit spending by the gov- 
ernment. Under present circumstances, the 
government may spend at least $24 billion 
more in fiscal 1969 than it collects in taxes. 
This, on top of an estimated deficit for the 
current fiscal year of $23 billion. 

Deficit spending of this magnitude does 
irreparable harm. It breeds intolerable in- 
flation. It compels abnormally high interest 
rates. It reduces the competitiveness of 
American products, making our balance of 
payments all the more critical. It shows ir- 
responsibility that undermines international 
confidence in the dollar, and in the self- 
discipline of the American people. It raises 
the possibility, if not the probability, of wage 
and price controls and devaluation of the 
dollar, which could set off a series of inter- 
national and domestic repercussions leading 
to an end of the present era of international 
economic stability. 

The action needed to deal with our fiscal 
crisis is bitter medicine. To bring our Federal 
expenditures and our Federal revenues into 
a better balance, we need both an increase 
in taxes and a reduction in spending. H.R. 
15414, as agreed upon recently by a joint 
House-Senate conference committee, is a 
compromise between earlier House and Sen- 
ate bills. It provides a ten percent tax sur- 
charge on both individuals and corporations, 
a reduction of six billion dollars in Federal 
spending plans for fiscal 1969 and several 
other means of increasing tax revenue. 

Congress is hesitating, perhaps feeling the 
hesitancy of the American people. Some leg- 
islators feel the proposed six billion dollars 
in spending cuts is too severe. Some think 
it is too little. Few appear eager to pass a 
tax increase in an election year, and this 
Congressional hesitancy is nurtured by the 
fact that the President has not yet offered 
his support to the compromise bill. Although 
he has repeatedly asked for a tax increase, 
he apparently does not wish to cut spending 
as much as the bill would require. 

Why, it’s ridiculous to say that you cannot 
cut a $186 billion dollar budget more than 
$4 billion, you could cut it $18 billion and 
not really harm any vital program. What we 
need is a setting of national priorities. We 
should add up our needs on the one hand 
and lay them down against our income on 
the other and decide which ones we want 
to pay for and not do the rest. In fact, I 
believe we need a law that would require 
that we have a balanced Federal budget and 
this would force the discipline of priorities 
on the government. 

This is not the time, however, to seek 
reasons for opposing this spending cut-tax 
increase legislation. It is not a perfect bill 
nor a permanent solution to our fiscal prob- 
lems. It is a compromise. Almost anyone can 
find some features that he would oppose; 
certainly, the national chamber does. 

Despite this, it is time to recognize that 
this bill, whatever its shortcomings, does 
provide for cutting the 1969 deficit to a more 
manageable, less inflationary level, and to 
understand that its passage is in the national 
interest. It’s a step in the right direction. It 
is on this basis I ask your active assistance 
in urging prompt enactment of H.R. 15414. 

Unless the business community shows its 
concern about the economic crisis facing 
this country and its willingness to pay the 
price for helping to restore our national 
fiscal integrity, it is entirely possible that 
this corrective legislation will not be passed. 
Because this bill is the product of a Senate- 
House conference committee, it will not be 
subject to amendment on the House and 
Senate floor; it can only be passed as is, or 
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rejected. Of course, it could be returned to 
the committee for consideration of further 
changes; however, if that is done, it would 
probably signal the death of the bill. 

In the final analysis, the Congress faces 
two choices—pass H.R. 15414 and begin to 
restrain inflation, or defeat or ignore the 
bill and let inflation continue to run 
rampant. 

I believe the Nation’s businessmen care 
enough for the well-being of this country 
to insist upon prompt congressional enact- 
ment of H.R. 15414. Therefore, I urge you 
immediately to encourage your Representa- 
tives and Senators to give this legislation 
their support, and to do everything they can 
to bring it to an early vote. This type of 
personal appeal by you and thousands of 
other businessmen is imperative if we are 
to restore order to the national economy. 

The Nation also needs to hear from us a 
reaffirmation of the democratic process as 
the proper and most effective expression of 
the public will. Politics is too important to 
leave to the politicians alone; businessmen 
must become involved. 

In this regard, I am pleased to tell you 
that the former Governor of Texas and my 
immediate predecessor as President of the 
United States chamber, Allan Shivers, is 
serving in this important election year as 
chairman of the new individual political 
action program developed by the national 
chamber. I hope each of you will join Gov. 
Shivers and local chamber people to insure 
the success of this significant program at 
every level in this year of decision. 

Finally, the Nation must hear from us 
a reaffirmation of our moral strengths—our 
belief in individual rights, and the preserva- 
tion of those rights through obedience to 
the law. 

At the time of the chamber's annual meet- 
ing last month, I visited the rubble and ruin 
of the recent riots in Washington. While I 
had seen this destruction on television and 
through other news media, I was utterly 
shocked and yes, dismayed, by what I saw— 
parts of our Capital laid waste as a Berlin 
or a London of over two decades ago. 
This . . in the Capital of the United States, 
a Nation of dedication to great principles 
and progress—not to destruction. 

I say to you that the business community 
has a deep and compassionate concern for 
people of all races who live in poverty in the 
slums of our cities, the disadvantaged, the 
hard-core unemployed, and the underedu- 
cated. We are deeply concerned over all the 
problems of the urban areas of our country 
and the business community must and will 
redouble its efforts everywhere to open wide 
the doors of opportunity and to lend a help- 
ing hand to those who will take advantage 
of these opportunities. 

While we feel all of these things, it is 
outrageous to enunciate a policy which es- 
sentially encourages and escalates riots and 
lawless acts. We cannot abide lawlessness, 
nor can we justify short-run violations of 
the law in hope that it will bring about 
peace in the long run. Human rights cannot 
exist in a chaotic and disorderly society. 
They are assured and preserved only by 
prompt and reasonable enforcement of the 
law. 

Riots are started by lawless hoodlums and 
the disruptive elements in our society. They 
are not started by the innocent bystanders 
or the children, But if we have a national 
policy of withholding authority and letting 
the arsonist burn and the looter steal, then 
you can be certain that seeing this example, 
the surrounding community will join in, We 
must have a national policy that says as soon 
as riots threaten, at the very first hour there 
must be an appropriate and overwhelming 
show of force and determination by all those 
in authority to insure that these criminal 
acts are stopped in their tracks. 
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I have heard it said that the business com- 
munity has lost the initiative in this area. 
I do not believe this is the case and in fact 
the matter of who has the initiative is not 
the point. Rather we must work together 
with respect and understanding toward suc- 
cessful solutions. The work of Paul Austin, 
national co-chairman of the National Alli- 
ance of Businessmen, in combating hard- 
core unemployment and the Savannah plan 
of Mills Lane and others are outstanding 
examples of business ingenuity in solving 
problems. 

I commend to you also the forward Amer- 
ica program, developed by the national 
chamber, for bringing together all the groups 
willing to cooperate within the community— 
business, government, labor, civil rights, re- 
ligious, educational, and the leaders of the 
ghetto areas—to establish communications, 
to set goals and priorities, and to initiate pro- 
grams of action, Here is a method for re- 
sponsible Americans to make themselves 
heard, 

The task for responsible Americans, then, 
is to help the Nation find solutions to the 
great and compelling problems of our times— 
and to insure that those solutions are within 
the context of our beliefs and principles. 

Ours has always been a country typifying 
opportunity. It has not been a country whose 
government could guarantee prosperity and 
well-being for every citizen; but rather a 
country whose government was established 
to provide a climate in which every citizen 
has the opportunity to prosper. We must 
strengthen the principles of opportunity, of 
individual initiative and individual destiny, 
and we must make sure that these principles 
of America are available to all Americans 
whatever race or circumstance. 

Gentlemen, these are the challenges and 
promises before us. And the business com- 
munity must not only use its many talents 
in solving existing problems, it must carry 
it one step further in the anticipation of 
problems as well. We in the business com- 
munity have often had to respond to ill 
conceived but politically appealing solutions 
proposed by government and this has some- 
times placed us in a negative position. What 
we need to do is to set up a mechanism for 
anticipating the problems of this country 
and to propose sound business oriented solu- 
tions to these problems and this will put us 
in a positive and forward looking posture 
in helping to solve America’s problems. Let’s 
accept these challenges with new determina- 
tion, new confidence, and a deep personal 
commitment. Your country is in great need 
of your devotion, your loyalty, and your 
leadership ability. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF ELEC- 
TION OF FIRST AMERICAN NEGRO, 
HON. JOHN WILLIS MENARD, TO 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to join 
our distinguished colleague from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Diccs] in taking note of the 
100th anniversary of the election of 
Congressman John Willis Menard, of 
Louisiana, the first Negro Member of 
Congress. His election in 1868 marked 
the beginning of the participation of 
black Americans in our political system 
through elections at the national level. 
Since that time there have been 28 Negro 
Representatives and three Negro Sena- 
tors. ‘Today five distinguished Negro 
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Representatives serve in the House and 
one in the Senate. It is a privilege to serve 
with each of them, and they are making 
major contributions to the Congress. 

I commend the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Diccs] for reserving this time 
to observe this significant anniversary. 
It also affords us the opportunity to re- 
flect upon the fact that full equality in 
the political process for all our citizens 
has yet to be achieved—100 years after 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments to 
the Constitution. 

The limited number of Negroes who 
have served in the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate, and in State and local 
elective office as well, is not reflective of 
the number of Negroes in the general 
population. The crisis which America 
faces today is the legacy of years of de- 
nied participation or token participation 
by black Americans in the political 
system. 

Today New York City with a black 
population of 1 million has no black Rep- 
resentative. Moreover, the people of 
Harlem are not represented at all, the 
House having refused to seat their duly 
elected Congressman—the denial of a 
basic principle of representative gov- 
ernment. In effect, the House disenfran- 
chised some 440,000 citizens. 

If the crisis confronting our society 
is to be resolved, then there must be 
greater minority representation at all 
levels of government and a realization 
that, as other ethnic groups have 
organized politically, so must blacks and 
Spanish speaking Americans if they are 
to achieve full recognition. But it is not 
enough to gain full ethnic recognition. 
We must work for the day when America 
has reached the point where political 
leaders are chosen on the basis of their 
merit, and black legislators are propor- 
tional to black population simply in the 
natural course of events. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS RALLY IN 
TAIWAN 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to ob- 
serve Captive Nations Week July 14-20, 
the people of the Republic of China held 
a mass rally at Taipei, Taiwan, with our 
colleague, Congressman Horace R. Kor- 
NEGAY, as principal speaker. In addition 
to Mr. Kornecay’s speech which ap- 
peared in the Recorp last week, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Members the program of the Captive Na- 
tions Rally in Taiwan, and, under unani- 
mous consent place it as part of my re- 
marks in the RECORD: 

PROGRAMME OF Mass RALLY BY THE PEOPLE 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA IN SUPPORT OF 
THE CAPTIVE NATIONS AND PEOPLES FOR FREE- 
DOM 
1. Address by Chairman Ku Cheng-kang. 
2. Message from H. E. President Chiang. 
3. Address by H. E. Vice President C. K. 

Yen. 

4. Adoption of Declaration and Resolu- 
tions. 
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ADDRESS BY KU CHENG-KANG, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Vice President, Your Excellencies, Dis- 
tinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This is the 10th anniversary since the 
“Captive Nations Week” was first observed in 
the United States of America. Around us we 
witness the growth of the forces of freedom 
and a shrinkage of the powers of enslave- 
ment. But the Communist powers are still 
there, causing troubles and danger to man- 
kind. We have to work yet harder to attain 
our objectives. 

About us are important developments to 
our advantage, increasing our faith in the 
final victory of freedom. 

Firstly, there has been a general awakening 
and resistance among the people under Com- 
munist subjugation, ranging from mainland 
China to the countries of Eastern Europe. 

Secondly, many free nations have realized 
that freedom and enslavement cannot co- 
exist, and action is necessary to repel the 
forces of Communism. Outstanding examples 
are the despatch of armed forces to protect 
other countries’ freedom and independence 
by the U.S., Korea, Thailand, Australia, and 
others; Vietnam’s firm stand against Com- 
munist aggression; the Republic of China’s 
unyielding national policy to destroy the 
Communist regime and restore freedom to 
the mainland. 

Thirdly, the free world is coming to realize 
that joint effort is required to cope with the 
Communists threat, which view has been ad- 
vocated by many great statesmen throughout 
the world. The birth of many regional organi- 
zations and the forming of the World Anti- 
Communist League are the first steps in their 
right direction. 

Unfortunately, a strong countercurrent of 
appeasement is retarding the progress of free- 
dom. The appeasement attitude is partly the 
product of mankind’s instinct to shun diffi- 
culties and seek self-preservation even it be 
only temporary. But the organized designs 
of the Communists are also responsible for 
this frame of mind. Every idea and trick has 
been exploited to create misconceptions and 
illusions about Communism. Appeasement 
policy has now become the sharpest imple- 
ment for Communist expansion. 

Appeasement movement has forced the free 
world to abandon her policy of liberating the 
enslaved and adopt a spectator attitude to- 
wards the capitive peoples’ struggle for free- 
dom. It has tied the hands of those fighting 
Communist aggression by forfeiting victory 
as the aim of military operations, as seen in 
Vietnam, It has caused the further conces- 
sion of the free world in the form of Paris 
peace talks. It has blocked and sabotaged the 
forming of a joint front, thus subjecting all 
the free nations to the danger of defeat in 
detail. These are the insidious gains of the 
Communist exploited appeasement move- 
ment. 

In reality we are facing two enemies in our 
fight for freedom. The Communists are on 
the second line and the appeasement advo- 
cates are on the forefront fighting as van- 
guard. And we have to fight both of them. 
Without defeating appeasement we cannot 
win victory in this fight. The appeasement 
movement is not only blocking our liberation 
of the enslaved but are also trying to cast 
the free nations and peoples into the lion's 
den. Rationality and moral conscience forbid 
us to permit the further Communist capture 
of another person or an inch of ground. 

I call on the representatives of all civic 
organizations of the nation meeting here to- 
day and appeal to all who love justice in the 
world, to fight the fallacy of appeasement 
under the banner of freedom. Let us strive 
for the following objectives: 

First of all, reaffirm the policy of liberation 
of the enslaved in the spirit of the Captive 
Nations Week movement. Enslavement of 
half the world is no longer tolerable. Give 
all necessary support, moral and substantial, 
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to all the movements against Communism 
and slavery behind the Iron Curtain in Eu- 
rope and Asia. Give aid to the anti-Mao and 
anti-Communist struggle on mainland China. 
Support the liberalization movement in East- 
ern Europe. 

Second, take every action to prevent the 
appeasement advocates from selling out the 
free nations and peoples. We will not yield 
any further to Communist power through 
their use of fake peace, a principle that 
should be observed at the Paris peace talks. 
We must make every effort to expose Com- 
munist manipulation of the appeasement 
movement so that all nations will be warned 
in time. 

Third, strong international cooperation in 
combating Communism is vital. There is not 
only the need for collective security in the 
Asian and Pacific region, but also for a joint 
international front against Communism. 

History moves sometimes on a smooth road 
and other times over difficult terrain. Ap- 
peasement movement is the roadblock ahead 
and its removal will reveal a wide avenue on 
which we will march towards victory over 
Communism and enslavement. 


PRESIDENT CHIANG KAI-SHEK’sS MESSAGE TO THE 
TAIPEI RALLY SUPPORTING CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK, JULY 19, 1968 


Ever since 1959, the United States has been 
marking the third week of July as Captive 
Nations Week in order to support the aspira- 
tions of people all over the world for na- 
tional independence and individual freedom. 
This movement, which has been enthusias- 
tically supported in the Republic of China, 
will grow stronger and stronger until free- 
dom and independence are restored to all 
the captive nations. The free world has shown 
profound sympathy and strong support for 
the people of the captive nations during this 
last decade. These people have been encour- 
aged to rise up against the slavery and des- 
potism that obtains behind the iron curtain. 
Solidarity of the anti-Communist forces has 
reached new fulfillment in the establish- 
ment of the World People’s Anti-Communist 
League. Internal weaknesses of the interna- 
tional Communist bloc are gradually coming 
to light. The contradictions and conflicts 
among various Communist regimes have be- 
come acute. The internal disruption and in- 
ternational isolation of Mao Tse-tung’s re- 
gime—hated by all the people of the Chinese 
mainland—have become especially conspicu- 
ous, The importance of the Captive Nations 
Week movement is increasing; the movement 
should be expanded. 

As I have repeatedly pointed out, Com- 
munism is the root evil and Mao Tse-tung 
is the archcriminal of aggressive war through- 
out the world. There will be no peace until 
Communism is eradicated from the Chinese 
mainland. Mao Tse-tung is trembling in fear 
at the sight of adverse domestic and inter- 
national developments. He is accelerating in- 
ternal exploitation, persecution, class strug- 
gle and purges. He is making war in Viet- 
nam and elsewhere in Southeast Asia so as 
to undermine Asian security and threaten 
world peace. At the same time he is insti- 
gating an anti-war movement in many parts 
of the world. International appeasers have 
been mobilized to give credence to factual 
distortions and to create an atmosphere and 
environment suitable to Peiping’s purposes. 
These developments are part of Mao’s death 
agony. The flames of anti-Communist and 
anti-Maoist undertakings are rising higher 
and higher throughout the mainland. Bodies 
of the victims of armed struggle have been 
washed down China’s rivers to Macao and 
Hongkong, attesting to the flerceness of the 
fighting and the extent of the turmoil. The 
Peiping regime is a decaying organism that 
soon will fall apart in all its rottenness. This 
collapse can be expedited with a fatal thrust 
from the forces of freedom waiting on the 
mainland periphery. 
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In commemorating this 10th anniversary 
of support for the captive nations, we are 
attesting to our faith that freedom will 
triumph over slavery and that justice will 
assure the termination of violence. Our su- 
preme confidence in anti-Communism will 
help us unite anti-Communist forces so as 
to take advantage of the divisions and the 
confusion in the Communist camp. We shall 
provide active support for the revolutions 
against despotism that are sweeping through 
the Communist world like a typhoon. We are 
determined to rally the free world so that 
all its strength will be concentrated on dis- 
posing of Mao Tse-tung and his cohorts, the 
cruelest and most wicked of all the Com- 
munists. 

All like-minded and benevolent people—in- 
tellectuals, workers, farmers and reformed 
Communists—will be welcomed to partici- 
pate in our Anti-Mao National Salvation 
United Front. Our cultural and political of- 
fensive will be followed by military action. 
With the Mao regime destroyed, the world 
will be freed of its gravest danger, Mao's 
fall will advance the date for the delivery 
of all captive peoples and assure the bless- 
ings of peace for humankind, 


VICE PRESIDENT YEN CHIA-KAN’S ADDRESS AT THE 
TAIPEI RALLY SUPPORTING CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK, JULY 19, 1968 
Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Guests, Anti- 

Communist Fighters, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
This occasion marks the start of the 10th 

year of the Captive Nations Week movement 

initiated by the U.S. Congress in 1959. Many 
countries have responded to the call of the 

American Congress during the last decade. 
The movement seeks to tear down the iron 

curtain and help the captive peoples regain 

their freedom. Consequently, free world sup- 
port has been forthcoming from the very be- 
ginning. This 10th year has special signifi- 
cance besause of the backing accorded the 
movement by the first conference of the 

World Anti-Communist League. The members 

of WACL voted unanimously to urge large- 

scale action in response to the call of the 

Captive Nations movement. 

People behind the iron curtain are crying 
out against enslavement and persecution. 
They are struggling harder and harder for 
survival and a new birth of freedom. The 
collapse and final downfall of the Communist 
bloc is drawing steadily closer. At such a 
moment, this worldwide anti-Communist 
movement must have a great impact and 
profound influence. It is an integral part 
of the struggle to uphold justice and safe- 
guard human rights. 

Communist tyranny has threatened human 
dignity and man’s freedom ever since its 
emergence in Russia more than a half cen- 
tury ago. As the Red poison and miasma of 
evil spread across the world, the Chinese 
mainland was locked behind the iron cur- 
tain. More than 1,000 million people of the 
world have been shackled and cast into Com- 
munist enslavement. This is a tragic calamity 
without precedent in the history of man. 

Thousands upon thousands of people have 
shed blood and given up their lives in order 
to protect the most basic rights of man. This 
is a struggle of humanity against bestiality, 
of freedom against slavery. Tragically, the 
fact of a world half free and half slave has 
not been changed. Wars against Communist 
aggression and for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Vietnam are raging now on Asian 
battlefields. I know that those of you present 
at this rally today await the opportunity to 
complete unfinished tasks. The sacred mis- 
sion of the Captive Nations Week movement 
is still ours to accomplish. 

Looking at events happening behind the 
iron curtain, we can see that the currents 
of anti-Communism are spreading in every 
direction. In desperation, the Communist 
tyrants are tightening their controls, hoping 
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to alter their destiny and forestall their in- 
evitable collapse. Chaos and turmoil within 
Eastern Europe are reflected in Czechoslo- 
vakia’s “liberalization” movement, anti-Com- 
munist demonstrations in Poland and Ro- 
mania’s centrifugal tendencies. The Rus- 
sian Communists are attempting to control 
this situation by dispatching troops under 
the cover of military exercises. 

The Chinese mainland is a shambles as a 
consequence of the long, cruel control of the 
Mao Tse-tung regime. Anti-Mao and anti- 
Communist revolutionary movements of the 
people have reached a new peak of intensity. 
Mao is responding with increased brutality 
and even massacre, The bodies of those dying 
in this violence have been washed down 
mainiand rivers and have reached Macao and 
Hongkong. This is truly hell on earth. The 
occasion of Captive Nations Week should 
concentrate attention on this tightening of 
Chinese Communist enslavement, on this 
brutal lashing out in the Red regime’s dying 
hour. 

Maoist persecution of the people has been 
increasing through the 10 years and more. 
These Mao Communists have antagonized 
the masses, purged the dissident and mas- 
sacred the innocent. Ignorant Red Guards 
have been made into tools to commit mur- 
der and arson and bring about a reign of 
terror. These barbarous actions have made a 
black hellhole out of the whole of the Chi- 
nese mainland. Now the outcry of the people 
is rising to a roaring torrent and the anti- 
Communist movement against Peiping is 
spreading everywhere. The bodies washed all 
the way to Macao and Hongkong point the 
finger of accusation at the Chinese Com- 
munists. No evidence of Maoist crimes could 
be more convincing than that of these silent 
witnesses. 

The Maoists are the worst of the Chinese 
Communist gang. They are the ringleaders 
who have cruelly persecuted the 700 million 
people of the mainland. They have dreamed 
by day and by night of communizing all the 
world and enslaving mankind through tac- 
tics of infiltration, subversion and armed 
aggression. We have repeatedly warned that 
the Maoists are not only doing historic vio- 
lence to the Chinese nation but also are to be 
regarded as the most vicious of humankind’s 
enemies. Today the Maoists are trying to 
speed the development of nuclear weapons 
in preparation for a war that would destroy 
civilization everywhere. The fate of man- 
kind hangs in the balance. We must stress 
once more that if the free world continues 
to appease rather than punish the Maoist 
perpetrators of violence, the 700 million peo- 
ple of the mainland will remain in a furnace 
of fiery purges and the world will be unable to 
escape a holocaust. Disasters without end will 
pursue mankind. 

A Chinese proverb says: “To fell a tree pull 
out its root; to eliminate evil find and eradi- 
cate the source.” The Peiping regime is the 
principal source of all the evil in the world. 
The biggest iron curtain known to man is 
found on the Chinese mainland. Actions in 
support of captive nations and enslaved peo- 
ples must be taken everywhere. Emphasis 
should be placed on the tearing away of the 
Asian iron curtain. 

Destruction of the Peiping regime so as to 
eliminate the principal source of evil from 
the world is the solemn obligation of the 
Chinese people. We are currently engaged in 
reconstructing Taiwan on the basis of the 
benevolent doctrines set forth in San Min 
Chu I (the Three Principles of the People of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen) so as to help fulfill our mis- 
sions of mainland recovery and national re- 
construction. We have no doubt that the 
righteous can never be vanquished and that 
tyrannical rule will surely collapse. This is 
prescription of history. We cannot fail to 
recover the mainland and deliver our com- 
patriots. 

However, the anti-Communist struggle is 
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not the mission of any single nation or re- 
gion. Anti-Communism is the common re- 
sponsibility of all the free world and of the 
whole of humankind. Our interest is a com- 
mon one. We hope in all sincerity that all of 
the freedom-loving democracies will act to- 
gether and give us the moral support required 
for the early accomplishment of our mis- 
sion. At the opening of the first WACL Con- 
ference last year, president Chiang Kai-shek 
told anti-Communist leaders from all over 
the globe: “Our soaring anti-Communist 
morale and dauntless confidence in victory. 
deserve your special attention. Guided by 
this great spiritual force, we shall consum- 
mate our sacred mission of national recovery 
and triumph in our struggle for freedom 
against enslavement.” Elimination of the 
Maoist oppressors and aggressors will solve 
the largest part of the anti-Communist 
problem, 

People of the mainland are continuing to 
risk their lives in their determination to gain 
freedom. Another large-scale mainland ex- 
odus may be expected at any moment. Free 
governments everywhere should give sym- 
pathy and humane support to Chinese refu- 
gees who are opposing slavery and seeking 
freedom. The free world’s support of the en- 
slaved who strike off their chains and strug- 
gle to be free will write a shining new page 
in human history. I thank you. 


DECLARATION OF MASS RALLY OF THE PEOPLE 
OF REPUBLIC OF CHINA IN SUPPORT OF THE 
STRUGGLE OF THE CAPTIVE NATIONS AND PEO- 
PLES FOR FREEDOM, ON JULY 19, 1968 


Ever since the Captive Nations Week was 
first proclaimed by the United States in 1959, 
the movement against enslavement and for 
freedom has been intensified in all parts of 
the world and has become the main current 
of historical progress. In holding this Mass 
Rally in the Republic of China in support of 
the enslaved peoples of the world, we par- 
ticipants are deeply gratified at the remark- 
able achievements that have been made in 
the struggle for freedom on the one hand, 
and, in view of the fact that the forces of 
enslavement are yet undefeated and that 
human freedom and security are still being 
subject to continual threats, we are so much 
the more determined than ever before and 
are convinced that all the forces of justice 
and fair play must be solidified and present 
a united front in order to gain an overall, 
complete and permanent victory for human 
freedom, on the other. 

We believe that the disintegration and 
downfall of the forces of enslavement and 
the simultaneous victory of the forces of free- 
dom are not far distant. All evidences point 
in this direction: intensification of the anti- 
Communist and anti-Mao Tse-tung move- 
ment on the Chinese mainland, the mount- 
ing liberalization movement in East Europe, 
the inevitable internal conflicts and dissen- 
sions among the Communist camp, the 
awakening of not a few Asian and African 
countries which have formerly fallen victim 
to Communist propaganda and come under 
Communist influence, and the electoral de- 
feats the Communist parties have suffered in 
one country after another in recent months. 
All these facts are positive evidence that the 
Communist slave-drivers are being spurned 
by all peoples of the world and that the 
dictatorial Communist regimes are being 
shaken to their foundations. 

However, the forces of enslavement will not 
willingly accept defeat. They will fight back 
and struggle to survive and will intensify 
their efforts to menace human freedom. It is 
perfectly clear that their basic strategy, par- 
ticularly that of the Chinese Communists, 
consists in making use of the international 
fellow-travelers and innocent and unsuspect- 
ing intellectuals to bail them out of their 
present dilemma and in encouraging the 
forces of appeasement by taking advantage 
of their psychology of self-complacency. They 
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fondly hope that under the protective cover 
of the forces of appeasement their weaknesses 
will be concealed, the critical situation they 
are facing will be reversed, and the prospects 
of imminent defeat will again be turned into 
success. We may, therefore, say that in the 
struggle against enslavement and for freedom 
the forces of appeasement have become the 
principal accomplices of the enemy. For this 
reason, we must first of all eliminate the 
forces of appeasement before the victory of 
freedom can be assured and come at an early 
date. 

The best example is found in developments 
of the Vietnamese situation. Though that 
war-torn country is one of the main battle- 
fields in which the forces of freedom and 
those of enslavement are joined in a life-and 
death struggle, and though the forces of free- 
dom have every reason to emerge triumphant 
there, the manipulations of the forces of ap- 
peasement have made it impossible for the 
cause of freedom to win out and have led 
to the farce of the Paris peace talks, in which 
the enemy hopes to win on the conference 
table what he cannot win on the field of 
battle. We are convinced that the United 
States and her allies will not fall into the 
Communist booby trap and that once enemy 
designs are fully exposed, they will imme- 
diately adopt a more correct and positive po- 
litical and military strategy. Therefore, in 
view of the critical situation in the fight 
between the forces of freedom and those of 
enslavement, we participants at this mass 
rally should like to make the following ap- 
peal to all champions of freedom and justice 
to join forces with us in order to frustrate 
the Communist designs. 

First, we must insist on the policy of lib- 
erating the captive peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain and must never allow any land or 
people that are now still free to fall into the 
clutches of the Communists, This should be 
our basic objective in coping with the cur- 
rent situation in Vietnam. 

Second, we must be on the alert for the 
new infiltration intrigues and aggressive de- 
signs of the Chinese Communist regime 
against many Southeast Asian countries. In 
order to consolidate the forces for common 
defense and plan for concerted action against 
the enemy, the establishment of a system of 
collective security for the Asian and Pacific 
region is an urgently necessary task. We 
earnestly hope that the Asian and Pacific 
Council to be held in Australia later in this 
month will take upon itself the responsi- 
bility of creating such a regional system of 
collective security. 

Third, we hereby call upon the United 
States and all other free nations to translate 
the spirit of the Captive Nations Week into 
action and to give positive and effective sup- 
port to the anti-Mao Tse-tung and anti- 
Communist movement on the Chinese main- 
land and to the gradually expanding liberali- 
zation movement as exemplified by Czech- 
oslovakia in East Europe. 

Fourth, we must make it perfectly clear 
that under present circumstances no en- 
couragement or assistance whatever should 
be given to the forces of enslavement, that 
all pro-Communist utterances and actions 
should be immediately stopped, and that all 
foolish ideas of recognizing or admitting the 
Chinese Communist regime to the United 
Nations must be abandoned for good. 

Fifth, we are convinced that in order to 
insure the victory of the anti-enslavement 
campaign, all forces of freedom throughout 
the world must be united more closely than 
ever before. The World Anti-Communist 
League inaugurated in Taiwan, the Repub- 
lic of China, last year has laid a good foun- 
dation for such a task. We hereby call upon 
all free peoples of the world to rise up to the 
occasion and to work hand in hand with the 
World Anti-Communist League. 

Lastly, let us assure all peoples of the 
world that the Republic of China under the 
leadership of President Chiang Kai-shek will 
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stand at the forefront of the anti-Commu- 
nist struggle not only for the liberation of 
the Chinese people on the Chinese mainland 
but also for the cause of freedom, peace, and 
security of humanity at large. 


MESSAGE TO U.S. PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


To His Excellency President Lyndon B. John- 
son of the United States: 


In holding a mass rally today to celebrate 
the Captive Nations Week initiated by the 
United States in 1959, we, representing vari- 
ous walks of life in the Republic of China, 
should like to pay our highest respects to the 
U.S. forces fighting in Vietnam for the pres- 
ervation of human freedom and against the 
armed expansionism of the Communists and 
to Your Excellency for your leadership of the 
great American people in this heroic fight 
for the cause of freedom. We should also 
like to assure you once more that the peo- 
ple in the Republic of China will give un- 
stinted support to the United States and join 
forces with her to deter Communist aggres- 
sion. 

We understand that one of the basic prin- 
ciples for which the United States stands is 
that the dignity of man is inviolate. This 
principle is also shared by the Chinese peo- 
ple. But the challenge presented to the Chi- 
nese and American Governments and peoples 
by the Communists is their wicked design to 
destroy all human dignity and enslave hu- 
manity at large. As is well known, the Chi- 
nese Communist regime has openly pro- 
claimed its readiness to transform the en- 
tire world by armed might by stirring up 
a so-called people's war of the world.” That 
regime not only has been doing its best to iso- 
late the Republic of China and the United 
States so that it will be impossible for the 
Government and people of the Republic of 
China to liberate their enslaved brethren on 
the mainland, but also has avowed that it 
will drive all American influence from the 
Western Pacific and bury the United States. 
For the Peiping regime well knows that as 
long as the anti-Communist forces of the 
United States and the Republic of China 
exist, they will give encouragement to all 
peoples of the free world and strengthen 
their determination to champion the cause 
of freedom and resist Communist aggression 
and, consequently, the tyrannical regime that 
has been imposed upon the people on the 
Chinese mainland will sooner or later be 
overthrown. 

The Captive Nations Week sponsored by 
the United States is a potent force and 
a clarion call to the free peoples of the 
world to support the enslaved peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in their efforts to 
resist their Communist oppressors. The dis- 
integrating process that has been going on 
in the Communist camp, the rise of the lib- 
eral elements in Soviet Russia and the Com- 
munist countries of East Europe, and, par- 
ticularly the spread of the anti-Mao Tse-tung 
and anti-Communist movement on the Chi- 
nese mainland are clear evidence that the 
anti-enslavement and anti-tyranny move- 
ment of the free world has exerted a far- 
reaching influence on the Captive Nations. 

Knowing all this, the Communists have 
been trying hard to extricate themselves from 
their impending doom, as evidenced by their 
desperate efforts to create a reign of terror 
in Saigon by indiscriminate firing and bomb- 
ing, by the Communist-inspired student and 
labor riots in Western Europe, and by the 
Peiping regime’s call on the American ne- 
groes to rise up in armed rebellion against 
the American Government. At the same time, 
the North Vietnamese Communists are tak- 
ing advantage of the Paris peace talks to 
damage the prestige of the United States, to 
destroy the morale of the American, Viet- 
namese, and allied troops fighting in Viet- 
nam, and, ultimately, to attain their objec- 
tive of the spiritual disarmament of the free 
world. 
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The United States has been noted for her 
brilliant achievements in protecting human 
freedom and preserving the common security 
of the free peoples. We firmly believe that, in 
spite of the Communist trick of fighting and 
talking peace at one and the same time and 
the further trick of stirring trouble both 
within and without for your great country, 
the United States will see through the in- 
trigues lurking behind the facade of appease- 
ment and will remain firm and assume her 
leadership of the free world’s anti-Commu- 
nist movement. It is earnestly hoped that 
she will aim at the achievement of a glorious 
victory in the Vietnamese war and enable 
the Vietnamese people to be forever free of 
Communist aggression and enjoy the bless- 
ings of everlasting and genuine peace. We 
hope, in particular, that in view of the rising 
tide of the anti-Mao and anti-Communist 
movement on the Chinese mainland, the 
United States will take advantage of the 
current favorable situation to support the 
free Chinese to destroy the tyrannical Peiping 
regime. In this way, she will make it impos- 
sible for that regime to incite a people’s war 
of the world and to fish in the troubled 
waters of racial conflicts in the United States. 

It is with such convictions and hopes that 
we are celebrating the Captive Nations Week 
in common with all other free peoples. We 
avail ourselves of this auspicious occasion 
to extend to Your Excellency our highest 
respects. 

Ku CHENG-KANG, 
Chairman, Mass Rally of the People of 
the Republic of China in Support of 
the Struggle of the Captive Nations 
and Peoples for Freedom. 


MESSAGE TO THE GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE OF 
SOUTH VIETNAM 
To H. E. President Nguyen Van Thieu, H. E. 
Vice President Nguyen Kao Ky, and the 
People of the Republic of Vietnam: 

As the people of the Republic of China 
meet in a mass Rally in Taipei to commem- 
orate the Captive Nations Week Movement, 
we salute your determined efforts against 
Communism, enslavement and aggression. 

Your heroic efforts are assuring the down- 
fall of the Viet Cong insurrection aided by 
the Chinese Communists and the Soviet 
Russians despite the Viet Cong's desperate 
attempt at talk-talk, fight-fight tactics by 
escalating the war and attacking Saigon 
while embarking on peace talks. Your Ex- 
cellencies and the people of South Vietnam 
have seen through the Communist plot and 
stand firm against any threat to the inde- 
pendence of the Republic or to the freedom 
of the people. While waging war against the 
enemy, you have built up a constitutional 
government and developed social welfare. 
The spirit of Your Excellencies and the people 
of South Vietnam has won the admiration 
and respect of all people in the free world. 

The World Anti-Communist League will 
meet in Saigon as planned for their second 
conference as a demonstration of its support 
to your anti-Communist struggle. We the 
people of the Republic of China pledge our 
support to you. We stand ready to cooperate 
with you in destroying the Communist 
Plague. We wish you early success in your 
fight to free the enslaved people of Vietnam, 

Ku CHENG-KANG, 
Chairman, Mass Rally Of The People of 
the Republic of China in Support of 
the Struggle of the Captive Nations 
and Peoples for Freedom. 
MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLES OF THE 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 
To Our Dear Friends Behind the Iron 
Curtain: 

We the people of the Republic of China 
are meeting in Taipei to commemorate the 
Captive Nations Week, a movement pro- 
claimed by the United States of America. 
We are meeting here to voice our support to 
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who are fighting enslavement and 
3 for freedom behind the Tron 
Curtain. 


We call on all people of the free world 
to unite in support of your struggle. The 
Communists have as their ultimate goal the 
communization of the world and the en- 
eee Pe e liver eee 
struggle omm: vem 
pai een the barriers of nationality, 
race, religion, political parties, or regional 
divisions. Ours is a worldwide struggle to 
uphold the freedom and dignity of man- 
kind 


Although there are instances in history 
of mankind retrogressing from freedom to 
oppression, these instances invariably have 
resulted in the final victory of freedom and 
righteousness over tyranny. The Communist 
movement is but a momentary phase in his- 
tory that will soon pass. At the moment, on 
the Chinese mainland, in North Korea, 
North Vietnam, Cuba, East Germany, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia and even in Soviet Russia, the 
captive peoples are unceasingly striving to 
attain freedom. The anti-Mao, anti-Com- 
munist revolution on the mainland of China 
is especially strong and has already devel- 
oped into allout warfare. The captive na- 
tions stand diametrically opposed to Com- 
munist tyranny and have already instigated 
splits and chaos within the Communist bloc 
to assure its destruction. This is a phenom- 
enon that has occurred in the past at the 
eve of the downfall of tyranny and it proves 
indisputably that Communism will soon 
meet its fate. 

However, we must not be complacent and 
the struggle against enslavement must not 
let up for a second. All our friends behind 
the Iron Curtain must grasp the opportunity 
presented to them by the division within 
the Communist bloc and build a more solid 
foundation to tear down the Iron Curtain 
at a propitious moment. You must proceed 
more boldly toward a struggle of greater 
scope. You must intensify your struggle, 
though assuming the guise of retreat, to 
penetrate the Communist plot before deal- 
ing the Communist slavemasters a final, 
fatal blow. 

Dear friends, let us demonstrate that peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain are one in heart 
with us who are outside of the Iron Curtain. 
Let us form a common crusade against en- 
slavement and Communist tyranny. 

We salute you and wish you good health 
and final victory in your struggles. 

Ku CHENG-KANG, 
Chairman, Mass Rally of the People of 
the Republic of China in Support of 
the Struggle of the Captive Nations 
and Peoples for Freedom. 


MESSAGE TO THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, KOREA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, THE 
PHILIPPINES, AND THAILAND IN SOUTH VIET- 
NAM 

To General Creighton W. Abrams, Com- 

mander of U.S, Forces in South Vietnam 
and the Armed Forces of the United 
States, Korea, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, and Thailand in South 
Vietnam: 


We the people of the Republic of China 
meet in Taipei to commemorate the Captive 
Nations Week proclaimed by the United 
States of America. We salute your heroic ef- 
forts in Vietnam t Communist aggres- 
sion and the enslavement of the people of 
the world. 

The Viet Cong insurrection is not a local- 
ized revolt, but part of the Communist plot 
to communize the world. The enslavement 
of the free peoples of Southeast Asia is a 
link in what the Chinese Communists call 
the “world people's war“. A blow against the 
Viet Cong is a blow against Communist en- 
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slavement and for freedom, security and hu- 
man dignity. By standing shoulder-to- 
shoulder with the armed forces and people 
of South Vietnam, you demonstrate a laud- 
able spirit of the strong aiding the weak. You 
also provide an example of the unity and 
collective security system of the free world 
forces. History will prove the merit of your 
noble contribution to the greater freedom 
and happiness of humankind. 

We the people of the Republic of China 
are engaged in a struggle to free the 700 mil- 
lion enslaved people on the mainland of 
China. We are fighting the same enemy on a 
different battlefield. As such, we salute our 
comrades-in-arms and hope for an early vic- 
tory in our common fight to deliver the en- 
slave peoples of the world. 

Ku CHENG-KANG, 
Chairman, Mass Rally of the Peoples of 
the Republic of China, in Support of 
the Struggle of the Captive Nations 
and Peoples for Freedom. 


HOW FUTURE PRESIDENT COULD 
BE HANDPICKED 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of Nation’s Business carries 
an excellent article by Mr. Vernon Lou- 
viere, associate editor, on what effect 
the 25th amendment will have in pos- 
sibly selecting a future President. 

The 25th amendment received rela- 
tively little attention both by Congress 
and by the respective legislatures of the 
States that ratified the amendment. Most 
of the attention was focused on the pro- 
vision of the amendment dealing with 
the disability of a President to carry on 
his functions. 

Very few legislators, and I suspect not 
too many Congressmen, are aware of the 
fact that under the 25th amendment we 
have also provided that a Vice President 
who succeeds to the Presidency shall 
then handpick his own candidate for 
his successor as Vice President—subject 
to approval by both Houses of Congress. 

This means that a Vice President who 
succeeds to the Presidency because of the 
death of a President, conceivably can ap- 
point a Vice President who has never 
run for any public office and has not had 
a single vote cast for or against him by 
any voter. This individual, under a cer- 
tain set of circumstances, involving the 
death of a President, could subsequently 
become President of the United States 
without ever having one American voter 
casting a vote for or against him. 

Mr. Speaker, this provision of the 25th 
amendment will come home to haunt 
this Nation someday, and it was for this 
reason that I opposed it at the time the 
legislation was before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. But you will recall that in 
this Chamber the emphasis was on the 
disability clause and you will recall that 
the Speaker himself strongly supported 
enactment of the 25th amendment and 
for that reason it sailed through the 
House. 
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I can appreciate the dilemma of the 
Members of this Chamber because we 
did recognize the need to once and for 
all effectively deal with the ambiguous 
language of the American Constitution 
dealing with disability and as Mr. Lou- 
viere points out in his article, the lack of 
an effective formula for declaring a Pres- 
ident disabled has created extremely se- 
rious problems in this country. 

Like so many others, I had to choose 
the lesser of two evils and I supported 
the 25th amendment because I believe 
it will prove helpful in this particular 
aspect of disability. But it is my hope 
that Congress will address itself to the 
dangerous possibilities of the succession 
provision and give serious consideration 
to finding a more effective way of doing 
this. 


I, personally, prefer having the 
Speaker of the House be the third in 
succession if for no other reason than 
because the Speaker must first be elected 
a U.S. Representative by his constituency 
and then he is elected Speaker by the 
majority of Representatives serving in 
Congress. Certainly the Speaker of the 
House represents a greater cross-section 
of the American people than any other 
aes official, except the President him- 

I hope that Mr. Louviere’s excellent 
article will dramatize the need for care- 
ful scrutiny of any potential Vice Presi- 
dent because of the impressive new pow- 
ers that he has been given in the 25th 
amendment, 

Mr. Louviere’s article follows: 


How FUTURE Presment CouLD BE 
HANDPICKED 


When the two political parties meet in 
convention this month they will set the 
stage for the election of the first Vice Presi- 
dent in history who may be able to practi- 
cally handpick a future President. 

This results from the ratification last year 
of the Twenty-fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution setting up machinery to handle 
Presidential disability and for filling a va- 
cancy that may occur in the Vice Presidency. 

Here is why the man elected Vice Presi- 
dent in November assumes a role never ac- 
corded any of his predecessors: 

Let us say John Smith is that man and 
he takes office along with the new Presi- 
dent in January. Some months pass and 
the President dies, resigns or is removed 
from office. John Smith ascends to the Presi- 
dency. Up to this point it always has been 
done this way. 

Now, under the new system, President 
John Smith is permitted to name a Vice 
President who must be confirmed by a ma- 
jority of the House and Senate. If tradi- 
tion follows, the new President has no trou- 
ble getting almost anything he wants from 
Congress and the nomination of his hand- 
picked Vice President sails through handily. 
He then could well succeed to the Presidency 
as have others when the President has died 
in office, 

The importance of this was brought home 
vividly in recent times. Of the four Presi- 
dents immediately preceding Lyndon John- 
son, Franklin Roosevelt and John Kennedy 
did not live out their terms. Dwight Eisen- 
hower was stricken with a serious heart 
attack. And Harry Truman was the target 
of an attempted assassination. 

Eight of our 35 Presidents have died in 
office. On 16 different occasions, span: 
more than 37 years, we were without a Vice 
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President. Eight Vice Presidents moved up to 
the Presidency. Seven Vice President died in 
office and one resigned. By sheerest chance 
there has never been a simultaneous vacancy 
of the two offices during a single four-year 
elective period. 

Under the Twenty-fifth Amendment the 
United States can now also come to grips 
with another ambiguity in the Constitu- 
tion—what to do when a President is ob- 
viously incapable of continuing in office. This 
may take the form of a serious physical 
infirmity or even mental illness. But in this 
age of push-button warfare, Presidential in- 
ability” takes on other dimensions. As 
modern Presidents travel more and more 
abroad, the question naturally arises: Is he 
able to carry out fully the duties of office 
half a world away? 

Because of the vagueness of the Consti- 
tution Vice Presidents in the past have been 
reluctant—some adamantly opposed—to take 
over in instances of Presidential inability. 

In 1881, President James Garfield was shot 
by a deranged office seeker. He lingered for 
80 days and at no time was able to perform 
his Presidential duties. Vice President 
Chester A. Arthur refused to act to succeed 
Garfield for fear he would be accused of 
usurpation. 

In 1901 the government again came to a 
standstill when an assassin’s bullet cut down 
President William McKinley. McKinley lived 
for eight days and here, too, his Vice Presi- 
dent did not assume control of government. 

But the most dramatic instance occurred 
when President Woodrow Wilson suffered a 
series of strokes in 1919 as he campaigned 
for the Versailles Peace Treaty. During the 
18 months the President was seriously ill, 
the affairs of state were actually conducted 
by his wife, his personal physician and the 
Cabinet. Mrs. Wilson largely decided whom 
the President might see and for how long, 
and she screened state papers intended for 
Mr. Wilson’s attention. 

During the President's extended illness he 
did not meet with his Cabinet for eight 
months, Twenty-eight bills became law by 
virtue of his failure to act on them. Nor was 
he able to receive new foreign ambassadors 
as provided for in the Constitution. Some 
historians believe the Versailles Peace Treaty 
might have been ratified if President Wilson's 
physician had not blocked a visit of Senate 
leaders who felt they had worked out a com- 
promise with Senators opposed to the treaty. 

Vice President Thomas R. Marshall, urged 
to take on the President’s “powers and 
duties,” refused to do so. Despite prodding 
from White House advisers and the Cabinet, 
Marshall declined to declare Woodrow Wilson 
disabled. And so the government struggled 
along without leadership until March, 1921, 
when Warren Harding became President. 

Provisions are now available to solve the 
Presidential inability question in two ways. 

The first of these is simple. If the Presi- 
dent becomes incapacitated because of ill- 
ness or other reasons he can declare his in- 
ability and the Vice President automatically 
becomes “Acting President.” When the Pres- 
ident wants to resume his powers he merely 
transmits a declaration of ability to Congress 
and immediately resumes his office. 

But what of a President who will not or 
cannot indicate his ability to continue in 
Office? In this case the Vice President and 
a majority of either the principal members 
of the Cabinet or of some group designated 
by Congress notifies the leaders of the House 
and Senate that the President no longer can 
discharge the powers and duties of office and 
the Vice President immediately takes over as 
Acting President. 

No longer is the office of Vice President the 
subject of ridicule it once was. He now is 
selected with the thought that he could at 
any moment become President. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL W. MARVIN WATSON 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an excellent speech 
delivered by Postmaster General W. Mar- 
vin Watson on the occasion of dedicating 
a stamp honoring Henry Ford. 

I commend this speech to every Amer- 
ican, for it vividly portrays the real 
contribution to his country made by 
Henry Ford, shows him to be one of the 
great men of our history, a man who 
tremendously influenced our institutions, 
and a man who not only built as well as 
he could but who, in fact, “builded bet- 
ter than he knew.” 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL W. MARVIN 
WATSON AT THE DEDICATION OF A 12-CENT 
Henry Forp Stamp, DEARBORN, MICH., JULY 
30, 1968 
Thank you, Fred Belen, Reverend Clergy, 


Co: Dingell, Mayor Hubbard, Dr. 
Shelley, Honored Guests, Ladies and 
Gentleman. 


I am very pleased that I can be here with 
you today and—in particular—I am happy 
that Mr. Henry Ford II is here. 

For this is an historic day for him, as well 
as for us of the Post Office ent. 

There is a tradition—a fine and noble tra- 
dition—of honoring, through postage stamps, 
those men and women who have shaped the 
land in which we live. 

We have so honored poets, politicians, and 
painters. It is only proper and fitting that we 
now honor a man whose imprint on Amer- 
ican life and thought was as profound as 
it is indelible. 

There is not a single American . . and 
indeed a single person in the civilized 
world ... whose life, whose ways, whose 
patterns of thought have not been changed, 
and changed for the better, because of the 
life and work of Henry Ford. 

Mark Twain once observed that thunder 
is loud but lightning does the work. 

Well, far too often today Americans seem 
to be fascinated by the producers of thunder, 
and to overlook the generators of lightning. 

Henry Ford’s career was one of repeated, 
brilliant, productive flashes of lightning. 

His formal education stopped early in life, 
but he never stopped learning and he never 
adopted the attitude that he knew too much 
to bother learning more. 

Certainly, every American knows who 
Henry Ford was, and a little about his con- 
tribution. Usually that little can be summed 
up in the words, “Inventor of the motor 
car.” 

Well, I decided to discover a little more 
about this great man. 

And in that process, I not only learned... 
I also found inspiration. 

For it is impossible to be unmoved by the 
achievement of this man. 

He was far ahead of his time, seeking the 
impossible and making it reality. 

Ideas that even today are accepted as 
novel were the product of his great mind and 
imagination. 

I wish every American could pause and 
review the life and accomplishments of 
Henry Ford, as I have done. Words fail to 
express the kind of pride . . yes, pride in 
being a fellow American . . that one gains 
from that experience. 
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And of course, that is one reason why we 
have issued this stamp: to remind our fellow 
American who will use this stamp that here, 
in this man, lies not only greatness—but also 
a fragment of the American Dream, also a 
piece of the secret of what has transformed 
this land of ours from a land of frontiers 
and farms to the greatest, most creative, and 
most compassionate nation on earth. 

Let us look at some of the main features 
of his career, which I think can only be 
described as the footprints of genius. 

I think one of his more remarkable traits 
was unusual courage. 

His first gasoline engine was built in the 
kitchen sink of his home. 

That first engine worked. 

It worked for just 55 seconds. 

It stopped working because he turned it 
off. 

Henry Ford didn't sit back and admire his 
handiwork. 

Once a device worked, he immediately 
began to improve on it. 

That he had enormous power of imagina- 
tion is obvious, But this was imagination 
coupled with drive and energy. One of the 
products of that imagination always inter- 
ested me through my own background in the 
steel industry. 

He learned that a French racing car was 
using a new kind of steel, After a mishap 
turned the French racer into instant junk, 
Mr. Ford walked over to the wreck and 
picked up a valve. He had it analyzed, and 
learned it contained vanadium, Discovering 
that no American steel mill could produce 
this kind of steel—he started his own. 

Pressing this discovery to its conclusion, 
he discovered that different parts of a car 
should use different kinds of steel, with 
different quantities of vanadium. This, too, 
Was a great innovation, universally adopted 
many decades ago. 

Another characteristic was his belief in 
himself and his work. 

All his early experiments and initial in- 
ventions occurred while he was holding down 
a responsible, full time job. You might say 
that the American automobile industry as 
we know it today is the product of America’s 
most creative “moonlighter.” 

Certainly, that belief in his vision was 
needed in those early days. 

There was no demand for a low priced 
automobile. 

There was no faith in what was considered 
a toy. 

‘There were no financial resources. 

There were no decent roads. 

But there was a man with a dream in his 
head . . . courage in his heart . . skill in 
his hands. 

I think every one of us can take inspira- 
tion from what a man, armed with con- 
viction, courage, and skill can accomplish, 
even against the kind of odds that Henry 
Ford faced. 

Actually, the true nature of the man is 
sometimes obscured by popular mythology. 
In believing him to be the only inventor of 
the automobile, we downgrade his true 
achievement. 

For any man who has a field entirely to 
himself has a comparatively easy road. And 
his product doesn’t have to be outstanding 
or even necessarily good. 

But during those early days European 
inventors and manufacturers were far ahead. 
Other Americans were making primitive 
automobiles. 

So, Henry Ford faced competition from the 
beginning. 

He began from far behind. 

Also, he had handed to him a perfect ex- 
cuse for discouragement, Since others were 
ahead, he could have used this as an excuse 
and dropped out of the race. 

But, as the world knows, he didn't drop 
out. He worked and perfected and worked 
and added further perfections. 
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And to the mechanical product, he added 
other features, features that placed him 
ahead of his time and on top of the pyramid 
of automobile manufacturers. 

He thought the car should be a tool of 
every man, and he strove to drive his prices 
down through efficiencies. 

He insisted that his dealers provide service 
and not just abandon the buyer when the 
sale was made. 

He created, in a real sense, his own market 
by paying his workers a minimum wage un- 
heard of. With higher wages, working men 
could afford a model T.. which, inci- 
dentally, casts its famous silhouette in the 
background of this postage stamp. 

He again and again proved that he was 
interested in both performance and perma- 
nence. 

The durability of those Model T's became 
legendary. Henry Ford, indeed, would have 
looked on the words “planned obsolescence” 
as a kind of lower blasphemy. 

He refused to permit the scoffers and the 
pessimists to deter him from employing 
standardization and mass production in a 
field where experts said, as they do too often, 
“it can't be done.” 

In short, he created an entirely new order 
of democracy—the democracy of transporta- 
tion. Almost any man could own a car. 

Where once a journey of 50 miles required 
a whole day’s exhausting travel, now men 
and women could become acquainted with 
their own country and learn of the splendor 
of their land and its traditions. 

Inventor, innovator, manager extraordi- 
nary, combination of the visionary and the 
highly practical, he also showed great con- 
cern for society generally. 

He was decades ahead of his time in the 
idea of decentralizing industry, of bringing 
new life to rural areas through small 
factories. 

He also advanced the social consciousness 
of the country with the Henry Ford Hospital, 

years ahead of similar institutions. 

And in the Ford Museum here in Green- 
field, we see another evidence of his vision 
come true—a village where over a million 
visitors a year gain a new insight into three 
centuries of American dreams and accom- 
plishments. 

And, during the first World War, he did 
all that he could to bring about peace, in- 
cluding chartering of the famous “Peace 
Ship.” 

There are many other examples of the 
concern felt by Henry Ford for a better 
nation and a better world. 

Perhaps the best example of the power of 
his spirit is the fact that it has been carried 
intact through the generations of the Ford 
family. 

Certainly Henry Ford II deserves the high- 
est commendation for his leadership of the 
National Alliance of Businessmen in opening 
doors to opportunity through the American 
way—by jobs and work. 

When I mentioned this ceremony to the 
President before I left Washington, he asked 
me to give you his own welcome and to tell 
you that “America has a rich and often over- 
looked resource, a resource beyond price and 
beyond measure, in the captains of industry 
who are also deeply committed to our demo- 
cratic way. Henry Ford II is such a man, 
and I think every American owes him and his 
colleagues a debt of gratitude for the direc- 
tion he has given the National Alliance of 
Businessmen.” 

My friends, in issuing this postage stamp, 
the nation is in effect thanking Henry Ford— 
and all other men of vision who have made 
dreams into reality and who have contributed 
so much to the America we know. 

Together, each of these men in his own 
way, has created an industrial statesmanship 
for which we can all be thankful. 

And that is why we honor Mr. Henry Ford 
here today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


DRIVE BEGINS FOR POSTAL 
CORPORATION 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, if anyone 
were to suggest that business efficiency 
could be enhanced by hiring 535 busy 
people and asking them to manage the 
enterprise, fix salaries, determine prices 
and decide on capital outlays while giv- 
ing most of their attention to 10,000 
other matters, we would wonder if he had 
lost his senses. And yet that is essentially 
the way the Post Office Department is be- 
ing managed today. Decisions which only 
a sound business management should 
make are being made every year by you 
and me and all of our colleagues amid a 
thousand and one political and other 
pressures having nothing to do with effi- 
ciency or economy. 

In light of this situation there should 
be little wonder why it is that the Post 
Office Department has made a profit only 
17 out of the last 130 years. 

With 716,000 employees the postal 
service is one of the largest employers in 
the Nation, yet 85 percent of these em- 
ployees are in the five lowest pay grades, 
and over 80 percent finish their careers 
at the same grade at which they entered. 

With revenues of over $5 billion the 
Post Office Department is one of the Na- 
tion’s largest enterprises, but with ex- 
penditures of over $6 billion, it also has 
the distinction of being, I presume, the 
Nation’s worst-run business year in and 
year out. 

To change all of this, Mr. Speaker, our 
former Postmaster General, Lawrence F. 
O’Brien, proposed last year that the De- 
partment be made an autonomous Gov- 
ernment corporation, owned by the Gov- 
ernment but free to make its own deci- 
sions and to institute modern business 
methods. That recommendation has now 
been endorsed by the President’s Com- 
mission on Postal Organization in a re- 
port submitted to the President recently. 

I am happy to say that this proposal 
is getting significant support throughout 
the country. In my own district a poll of 
my constituents reveals substantial sup- 
port, even though the idea is so new that 
many people have not yet heard about it. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the fact that 
legislation is now being prepared to im- 
plement the recommendations of the 
President’s commission. I intend to join 
with two of my colleagues on the Post 
Office Committee, and such other col- 
leagues as wish to be cosponsors, in in- 
troducing this legislation before the close 
of this Congress. It is our intention to 
press for early consideration of the legis- 
lation in the next Congress. 

Joining me in this effort are my col- 
leagues, JEROME R. Warp, of Califor- 


nia, and Lee H. HAMILTON, of Indiana. 


Mr. Speaker, we are making an an- 
nouncement today of our plans in this 
regard. Without objection I shall insert 
at this point in the Recor the text of a 
news release on this subject and a num- 
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ber of newspaper editorials supporting 
such a change: 


HOUSE MEMBERS Start Drive FOR Post OFFICE 
CORPORATION 


WasHINGTON.—Three members of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee announced today they intend to in- 
troduce legislation, when ready, to establish 
the Post Office Department as an autono- 
mous government corporation free to run the 
nation’s postal system with modern man- 
agement methods. 

Starting a drive for such a sweeping 
change in the nation’s postal system are 
Reps. Morris K. Udall, D-Arizona, Jerome 
Waldie, D-California, and Lee H. Hamil- 
ton, D-Indiana. 

The proposal, originally made by former 
Postmaster General Lawrence O'Brien, was 
endorsed recently by the President’s Com- 
mission on Postal Organization, headed by 
Frederick R. Kappel. The Administration has 
had no comment since submission of the 
Kappel report. 

Massive breakdowns in mail operations, oc- 
curring with increasing frequency in re- 
cent years, were cited in the commission re- 
port as dramatic evidences of the need for 
revamping of postal operations. However, the 
case for such a change was based principally 
on the cumbersome nature of the existing 
postal organization and its failure to keep 
pace with modern business methods, 

The congressmen said they expect to have 
a postal corporation bill drafted and ready 
for introduction before close of the current 
congressional session. 

As chairman of the subcommittee on com- 
pensation, Udall said he sees such a change 
as offering the prospect of better working 
conditions and career opportunities for em- 
ployees in the Post Office Department. 

“Some people in employee organizations 
seem to think it would be damaging to them 
to have the post office move into the 20th 
Century,” Udall said. “I think this is faulty 
reasoning. I believe the people who work for 
the Post Office Department can only benefit 
from changes that will make their jobs more 
productive, meaningful and efficient. 

“The Post Office as it exists today is an 
anachronism—a throwback to the 19th Cen- 
tury. What future is there for any ambitious 
person in such an organization?” 

Udall said he recently polled his own con- 
stituents in Arizona on the question, and 
the response was 57 per cent in favor, 40 per 
cent opposed, the rest undecided. 

“Considering what a new idea this is, and 
how little discussion there has been on it, I 
would say this showing of support is highly 
significant,” Udall said. “I think we're going 
to see strong support developing throughout 
the country for this needed change.” 


[From the New York Times, July 24, 1968] 
Race WITH CATASTROPHE 


With its technological and al so- 
phistication, this country ought to be able 
to provide the best, rather than one of the 
worst postal services in the world. That 
dream probably could be realized if Congress 
enacted the substantive recommendations of 
the President’s Commission on Postal Orga- 
nization as set forth in the splendid report 
Towards Postal Excellence. 

There is no secret about the fact that the 
United States Post Office is in a “race with 
catastrophe.” In 1963 and again in 1966, to 
cite the most egregious examples, operation 
of the Chicago Post Office—world’s largest 
postal facility—came to a complete halt. 

The increasing volume of mail in this coun- 
try, about 80 billion pieces this year, is mov- 
ing more slowly than ever; fewer home de- 
liveries are contemplated; postage rates go 
higher. The crisis is graphically summarized 
in the commission’s statistics on postal pro- 
ductivity. In the private sector of the econ- 
omy, a unit capital and labor in 1967 pro- 
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duced 34 per cent more output than it did 
in 1958. But over the same 1958-67 period, 
the increase in mail service per unit of capi- 
tal and labor was only 2.5 per cent. 

Why did the efficiency of the private econ- 
omy grow nearly fourteen times faster than 
that of the Post Office? The answer lies in the 
massive capital investments that embody 
new technology, the rising educational at- 
tainment of the labor force and advanced 
managerial practices. While the private sector 
forged ahead, the Post Office, with some 
notable exceptions, continued to operate very 
much as it did a century ago. It is at this 
point, the failure to exploit new technology, 
that one comes to the heart of the problem. 

The man charged with managing the postal 
service exercises virtually no managerial con- 
trol; his title of Postmaster General carries 
with it powers that are about as circum- 
scribed as those of a company commander. 
He has little or no power over the hiring or 
firing of personnel, the rates that are charged 
for postal services or over spending for new 
capital equipment. 

The commission's solution is to vest a 
single authority with the powers necessary 
to provide an efficient postal service. It pro- 
poses the chartering of a Government-owned 
Postal Corporation empowered to hire and 
promote personnel on a nonpolitical basis, 
to determine rates of compensation accord- 
ing to competitive standards, to set postal 
rates, subject to Congressional veto, and to 
borrow money in the private capital markets 
for new postal facilities. 

The commission’s proposal that postal 
rates reflect the true cost of service would 
not necessarily preclude subsidies that may 
in fact be socially desirable. But if subsidies 
are to be granted, they should be through 
direct Government subvention, not by set- 
ting charges below the incremental cost of 
the service. The advantage of subvention is 
that it would be open to public scrutiny and 
be periodically subject to Congressional re- 
view. 

Does the goal of postal efficiency conflict 
with the need to provide employment for 
people with little education and few skills, 
especially members of the disadvantaged, 
nonwhite minorities who are now attracted 
to the postal service? Not if the costs of 
sorting and transporting mail are drastically 
reduced through automation. The labor that 
is thus saved in post offices should make it 
economically feasible to employ more post- 
men for more frequent home deliveries. 

The need to vest the power to manage the 
Post Office in a single authority is clear, and 
the Postal Corporation proposal advanced 
by Frederick R. Kappel and his colleagues 
seems g. Instead of the non-com- 
mital comment it received from the Presi- 
dent, it deserves strong support from the 
Administration, Congress and a public suf- 
fering under the intolerable postal system of 
today. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 25, 1968] 
THE STAMP OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

Now that the report of the President’s 
Commission on Postal Organization has been 
given a lukewarm reception by both Presi- 
dent Johnson and Postmaster General W. 
Marvin Watson, it is pretty plain that Con- 
gress is not likely to act on its recommenda- 
tions any time soon. Still, a few rosy clouds 
can be discerned on the horizon. 

To avert what former Postmaster General 
Lawrence O’Brien called his department’s 
“race with catastrophe” the commission (it 
was headed by Frederick R. Kappel, former 
board chairman of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co.) proposed a number of 
moves. Congress should set up a Government 
corporation to carry the mail and set postal 
rates, subject to Congressional review; ap- 
pointment of postmasters and rural mail 
carriers should be made nonpolitical; and 
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“immediate steps” should be taken to im- 
prove the quality and kinds of postal service. 

In view of the unlikelihood of speedy ac- 
tion, a couple of possible portents may be 
noted. An outfit called the Independent 
Postal System of America was formed in 
Oklahoma City last February with three cli- 
ents, its aim being to deliver material han- 
dled by post offices as third class mail at 
rates lower than those charged by the Post 
Office Department. It now has 75 clients, 
including department stores, a large mail 
order house and a bank. 

Moreover, the independent system is ex- 
tending its service to Dallas and St. Louis, 
and in September plans to go into business 
in Canada. There, incidentally, the firm will 
be allowed to put the advertising matter or 
magazines it delivers into mail boxes; in the 
U.S., postal laws bar its use of mail boxes, 
and it makes deliveries in plastic bags hung 
on door knobs. 

U.S. postal laws, however, are more lenient 
in another area. The Post Office Department’s 
general counsel has ruled that it is permis- 
sible “to establish a service for collecting let- 
ters from firms or individuals for delivery 
to a post office” and for collecting for the 
addressees letters received at the post office, 
providing the letters remain unopened. 

As a result, private mail services have 
sprung up in several large cities—one in 
New York has 80 trucks operating around the 
clock—and these transport a client’s mail to 
and from post offices. The client thus can 
set his own internal mail schedules and does 
not have to gear his operations to post office 
schedules. For service between one post office 
and another he remains dependent on the 
whims of the postal system. 

It was the increasing availability of sav- 
ings banks that finally put the Postal Savings 
System out of business; maybe if operations 
bearing the stamp of private enterprise keep 
chipping away at the postal service, some 
day in the future the whole system grad- 
ually will come to be business-run. Unless, 
of course, the Post Office Department loses 
its race with catastrophe, in which case 
some sort of corporate takeover could happen 
a lot sooner. 


From the Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star, July 21, 
1968] 


TIME FOR A CHANGE IN POSTAL SYSTEM 
(By Wiliam R. Mathews) 


It is high time that something be done 

about the entire postal system. It is sorely 
penalized by politics and politicians, and has 
& habitual operating loss of $1 billion a 
year. 
For a century the postal service has been 
a political institution, with its director, the 
postmaster-general, always a top-flight poli- 
tician. His extra duty has been to be the 
political organizer of his party. That has 
been reflected throughout the country, down 
to the small fourth-class post offices. 

For instance, every postmaster in Tucson 
for the past half-century has been an active 
politico in his previous life. Although ex- 
aminations are required, it always happens 
that the political favorite has come out on 
top. Most of the time when there has been a 
change in the party in the White House, there 
has been a change in the postmasterships 
throughout the country. The long-estab- 
lished custom of political appointment pre- 
vails today. Every congressman exercises 
enough influence to pick the postmasters in 
his district. 

This kind of political activity does not 
contribute to efficiency. There is another po- 
litical activity that leaves to Congress the 
sole right to determine all postal rates. 

The post office department faces increased 
costs not merely in wages and salaries, but in 
everything in the way of physical equip- 
ment and transportation of the mails. Un- 
like other businesses, it cannot raise its 
rates until it goes to Congress and gets spe- 
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cific permission on every class of mail. Too 
often Congress allows political pressure of all 
kinds to prevail, and particularly on what 
is called “junk mail” whose enormous vol- 
ume travels at a small fraction of the rate 
that prevails for first class mail. 

The President’s committee has in its report 
gone to the heart of the matter. It proposes 
to eliminate politics by organizing a govern- 
ment corporation. It would have a president 
as chief executive officer, and a board of di- 
rectors appointed by the president of the 
United States. This board would run the en- 
tire department just as it would be done 
in private business. The post office has a 
good product to sell, which is in universal 
demand. The American people want only 
the best mail service, and they are willing to 
pay for it. But they do not want slow, sloppy 
service at any price. 

This corporation would have the right to 
charge enough by raising rates instantly if 
necessary to meet increased costs. With a 
free hand, it should see to it that the market 
for its product would produce a profit after 
a fair depreciation charge. In order to pro- 
vide for future growth, it would have to earn 
a profit in order to have the funds to meet 
capital expenditures that continuous growth 
requires. 

The record of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, with its nationwide tele- 
phone and other communications services, 
is a model of how to provide the good postal 
service which the people of the country 
want. Long-distance telephone service has 
become so efficient and easy to use, that 
many families and businesses the country 
over use the telephone rather than the 
mails. 

This service will provide the necessary 
competition to keep the post office corpora- 
tion on the alert. Th- post office will find out 
that there is a point where all classes of 
mail can price themselves out of the mar- 
ket. The postal service could do that unless 
it constantly shows its administrative wis- 
dom in setting prices on different classes of 
mail to maintain the best of service. 

The proposal for a postal corporation pre- 
sents an interesting challenge to the fabled 
American ingenuity in administration of 
large-scale business enterprises. 


THE “PROS” LEND A HAND IN THE 
INNER CITY 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
distinct pleasure to call the attention of 
the House to a group of young Roches- 
terians who are participating in a self- 
organized and self-activated urban re- 
newal project in Rochester, N.Y. 

Distressed by the news that a family 
of disabled members might lose their 
home of 20 years unless it could be 
brought up to urban renewal safety and 
housing code standards, a group of Pen- 
field High School teenagers organized 
themselves into the Penfield Renovation 
Organization—PRO. 

Debbie Miller, president; Mark McMil- 
len, vice president; Dale Pensgen, and 
Judy Snyder, cotreasurers; and Gail 
Grooms, secretary, were determined to 
rennovate the house so the family could 
retain it. After selecting as their adult 
adviser, Mrs. Mary Grooms, who is ac- 
tively involved in renewing houses and 
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providing decent low-rent housing to in- 
ner city residents, PRO attacked the 
problem squarely. 

A leafiet was sent out to adults and 
teenagers. Aid, supplies and volunteer 
labor were solicited. 

If you really want to help solve the inner 
city problems— 


The leaflet stated 


here’s your chance: Let’s do something—not 
talk about it! 


PRO is getting the job done. It took 
four Saturdays to scrape the house, and 
then it had to be painted inside and out. 
The leaky roof was fixed and the porch 
replaced. Other renovation work has also 
been done. 

This spontaneous determination to 
help, this cooperative effort and initia- 
tive are the ingredients needed to in- 
volve citizens of all metropolitan areas 
in solving the problems of our inner 
cities. 

I think that PRO should serve as an 
example to all Americans who are look- 
ing for a way to help in our quest to up- 
grade the living conditions of under- 
privileged Americans everywhere. 

The house that PRO rennovated is 
only one house in the city of Rochester. 
This example can be repeated in every 
city throughout the United States many 
times over. With determination and 
vigor, Americans who are earnest about 
inner city problems, can help to solve 
them. 


EXPLANATION OF DIVISION VOTE 
IN FAVOR OF AMENDMENT TO 
ELIMINATE FUNDS FOR ABM DE- 
PLOYMENT FROM MILITARY CON- 
STRUCTION APPROPRIATION BILL 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take this opportunity to explain 
my position on the division vote in favor 
of the amendment to eliminate funds for 
the ABM or Sentinel antiballistics pro- 
gram from the military construction ap- 
propriation bill. 

First of all, I wish to make it crystal 
clear that I most strongly favor that our 
country should have the very best and 
most powerful and effective national de- 
fense possible. At all times I have voted 
for and urged that our servicemen be 
supplied with efficient and powerful wea- 
pons and be given every support in their 
valiant fight against Communist aggres- 
sion. I fully adhere to and advocate the 
principle that we should be the most 
powerful, effective, and at the same time 
democratie nation in the world. 

It is because I am firmly committed 
toward all efforts to make our defense 
one of strength that I favor the deletion 
of the present ABM item from the bill. 
This is the largest single item and 
amounts to $263,300,000 for fiscal year 
1969 which should for the present be 
eliminated as unnecessary because it has 
been considered ineffective. 
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In the light of the Government’s fi- 
nancial position when a 10-percent sur- 
tax is levied on all taxpayers, it becomes 
increasingly important to expend funds 
in such a manner that the money will be 
efficiently and effectively used and that 
taxpayers not be excessively burdened. 
Heavy taxation has been proven to be a 
drag on the economy and if we can save 
over $263 million, the people and our 
country are bound to benefit. 

Defense experts have maintained that 
cut can be made in the defense budget 
without impairing our defense capability 
and that our defense posture could even 
be improved. We also should not lose 
sight of the fact that the nuclear test ban 
treaty is now a reality. 

Specifically, the reasons for my vote 
are as follows: 

The ABM has not as yet been tested 
in the atmosphere and it is my under- 
standing countermeasures on the part 
of an enemy would be relatively simple 
since there are many known devices to 
confuse radar systems. The United States, 
thus far, has been unable to attain ac- 
ceptable reliability with much simpler 
antiaircraft missile systems. It, there- 
fore, seems to me that it would be far 
wiser to spend this money on further re- 
search to advance the technology of a 
really effective ABM system than to waste 
such a large amount of money on an in- 
effective system that may become obso- 
lete even before it becomes operational. 
If the system is not proven to be effective, 
there is a question if it can really save 
lives. 

It is for these reasons that I voted for 
ne amendment to delete this particular 

m. 

Of course, after the defeat of this 
amendment, I voted for the bill because 
I believe in a strong and well protected 
America. 


MOBILE OFFICE TOUR 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
during the 2 weeks between the national 
conventions I plan an eight-stop mobile 
office tour of my congressional district. 
My “office on main street” will be open 
from 2:30 until 6 p.m. on the days indi- 
cated below. I am also maintaining of- 
fice hours from 9 to 11 a.m. in my East- 
brook office in Grand Rapids. No appoint- 
ment is necessary and all are welcome at 
either the mobile office or at Eastbrook. 
We will be pleased to discuss issues be- 
fore the Congress or any personal prob- 
lems involving the Federal Government. 

In addition, I have scheduled a num- 
ber of noon and evening speaking en- 
gagements, all of which are mentioned in 
the schedule below: 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 13 

Noon: Rockford Rotary. 

Mobile Office: Rockford (Don’s Pharmacy). 

Evening: Sparta Lions. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14 

10:00: Dedication—Belding Senior Citizen 

Home, 
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Noon: Ionia Rotary. 
Mobile Office: Cedar Springs (Main and 
Ash Streets). 
Evening: Kent County Convention. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 15 
9:00-11:00: Eastbrook Office. 
Noon: Grand Rapids Rotary. 
Mobile Office: Sparta (Village Parking Lot 
on East Division). 
Evening: West Walker Sportsman's Club. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 16 
9:00 Eastbrook. 
Noon: Grand Rapids Roundtable. 
Mobile Office: Caledonia (Wenger's Stand- 
ard Service) . 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 17 
9:00 Rockford Quasquicentennial 
MONDAY, AUGUST 19 
9:00 Eastbrook. 
Noon: Belding Rotary. 
Mobile Office: Lowell (City Hall). 
Evening: Lowell Showboat. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 20 
9:00 Eastbrook. 
Noon: Wyoming Rotary. 
Mobile Office: Lake Odessa (Village Park- 
ing Lot). 
Evening: Standale Lions. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21 
9:00 Eastbrook. ä 
Noon: Cedar Springs Rotary. | 
Mobile Office: Ionia (Main Street; front of 
Penney Store). 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 22 
9:00 Eastbrook. 
Noon: Comstock Park Rotary. 
Mobile Office: Belding (City Hall). 
Evening: Lyon-Muir Civic Club. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 23 
9:00 Eastbrook. 


DODGE CORPORATION SPONSORS 
OPERATION D.E.—STRESSING THE 
NEED FOR DRIVER EXCELLENCE 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr: PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 4 
of this year I had the pleasure of deliver- 
ing an address for the Second Annual 
National AMVETS—Dodge Driver Excel- 
lence Finals in Chicago, III., at Soldiers’ 
Field. 

The event was the culmination of 
nationwide teenage competitions with 
the finalists reaching the top through 
local and State elimination contests. 
From eligible high school students can- 
didates were picked by local high school 
driver education instructors, with elimi- 
nation contests conducted under the di- | 
rection of local AMVET and police and 
traffic authorities. The winners then 
competed with from 30 to 60 top 
driver education students in the State 
elimination. 

The contestants on the State as well as 
the national level, drove a complicated 
driver excellence course designed to test 
driving skills and containing a variety | 
of emergency stops, handling, braking, | 
and maneuvering situations conducted | 
on an elapsed time basis. 

AMVETS and the Dodge people have 
given the pilot program national status 
to point up the need for the greater 
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preparation of new drivers to face emer- 
gency situations that confront them in 
the day-to-day operation of a motor ve- 
hicle on interstate highways and local 
streets. 

Dodge General Manager McCurry 
emphasized the importance of the long 
association that has been developed by 
Dodge and AMVETS, as they worked to- 
gether on the problem of highway safety 
prior to its recent rise to national 
prominence. 

McCurry said: 

It is important to recognize a problem and 
plan an active program in advance of na- 
tional pressures. Having the national spot- 
light draw attention to a problem is impor- 
tant to have a constructive, corrective pro- 
gram in the works, so that rash reaction and 
indirection does not hamper a good, work- 
able solution, 


I feel that we owe AMVETS and the 
Dodge people a debt of gratitude for do- 
ing what no law can do, by creating 
awareness and understanding of the na- 
tional danger that in 1 year was respon- 
sible for the death of 44,000 and the in- 
juring of 1 million Americans in auto- 
mobile accidents. 

With 55 million automobiles on our 
highways, there has got to be instilled 
in every auto worker the pride in work- 
manship that will insure that no me- 
chanical defect can be responsible for 
adding to the death and carnage we now 
observe on the highways. And in every 
driver, the awareness that he has an 
awesome responsibility in driving a car. 

As in the past, each finalist was ac- 
companied to Chicago by a chaperone 
and in addition to the first three prizes 
awarded, each contestant received a 17- 
jewel self-winding watch from Dodge, 
along with a plaque, citation, driving 
id and a now famous “Good Guy” 

Seventeen-year-old James Baddeley, 
of Sebring, Ohio, a senior at McKinley 
High School, was the first place winner 
and received a reward for his efforts by 
way of a New Dodge Dart and a $1,000 
scholarship. 

Second place winner was Frederic 
Goodson, 17, of Hanley Hills, Mo., and 
third place went to Russell A. Strine, 16, 
of Harrisburg, Pa. Each received a $1,000 
scholarship. My congratulations to these 
fine young people, No juvenile delin- 
quency here. 

AMVETS and Dodge are to be highly 
commended for, indeed, a job well done. 
The promotion of youth is one of the 
most outstanding accomplishments of 
our day; for they are our citizens of 
tomorrow. 


CAMPBELLSBURG: A RURAL COM- 
MUNITY WORKING FOR A FU- 
TURE 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 
Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
vitalization of this country’s small, rural 
communities is an essential part of any 
campaign to improve the economy of the 
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country as a whole and to begin an ap- 
proach to the problems of the burgeon- 
ing cities. 

I am pleased to point to Campbells- 
burg, a rural Indiana community in the 
Ninth Congressional District, where con- 
cerned residents have begun their own 
revitalization campaign. Their aim is to 
attract tourists and new industry and 
to keep the people they have now. It is 
a campaign—as described by the Louis- 
ville, Ky., Courier-Journal—to keep a 
small town from dying. 

All of us can benefit from this example 
of local concern and local action initi- 
ated by one individual. This excellent 
article describing the community im- 
provement campaign reads as follows: 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
July 28, 1968] 

Group Dynamics BEING Pur To WorK—CampP- 
BELLSBURG: A SMALL TOWN TRYING Nor To 
DE 

(By Brenda Tirey) 

CAMPBELLSBURG, InD.—Campbellsburg is 
putting on a new face. 

The town’s business district, which hasn’t 
been too busy the past few years, now is 
dotted with daisy-patterned trash cans. 
Petunias bloom in big kegs along the streets 
forming the main intersection, And some of 
the prominent buildings, plus several homes, 
are being spruced up with fresh coats of 
paint. 

All this beautification is more than skin 
deep. It’s a reflection of what's going on in- 
side Campbellsburg, a small town that is try- 
ing not to die. 

Not too many years ago, the town had an 
industry—a tomato canning and wood prod- 
ucts plant. The vacant buildings still stand 
near the Monon Railroad tracks, which bisect 
the small business district. 

A young man recalls that when his family 
moved here seven years ago, every downtown 
business building was occupied. Now there 
are many empty storefronts. Two grocery 
stores, a barbershop, a hardware store, a cafe, 
a bank, and an insurance office remain. 


MANY RESIDENTS RETIRED 


The school closed its doors to students for 
the last time in May. The Campbellsburg 
youngsters all will be attending the nearby 
consolidated West Washington community 
schools next fall. 

Many of the 600 or so residents are retired. 
The locally operated businesses employ only 
a few persons, and everyone else of working 
age commutes somewhere else to earn his 
livelihood—some as far as Louisville 45 miles 
away. 

William Lewis, a guidance counseling con- 
sultant and research specialist for the South- 
Central Education Service Unit (SCESU) 
headquartered at Bedford, grew up in Camp- 
bellsburg and moved back last year after a 
17-year absence. 

“I found the town had deteriorated when 
I came back. It had lost businesses and lost 
its industry,” he said. 

Lewis is interested in “group dynamics“ 
getting individuals to interact and express 
ideas and opinions in group situations—be- 
cause of his work as a guidance counselor. 
He knows the value of small-group discus- 
sions in helping people identify and solve 
problems, He said that when he saw what 
had happened to Campbellsburg he wonder- 
ed if group dynamics could be applied to a 
community as well as to smaller groups. 

COUNSELOR DIRECTS EACH GROUP 


Last April, he approached the town board 
and presented an approach to solving com- 
munity problems. 

The board bought the idea. The first step 
was to invite the leaders of all organizations 
in the community to a meeting. About 28 per- 
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sons came, Lewis divided them into small 
groups, each directed by a counselor brought 
in from SCESU. They tried to identify the 
town’s problems, then came back to a larger 
group to share ideas. After that they went 
back to the smaller groups and talked solu- 
— then came back to the large group 
ag 


The basic idea that came from that meet- 
ing was to involve a larger portion of the com- 
munity, Lewis said. 

A letter was sent to every home, along with 
a survey sheet asking the residents to identi- 
fy the problems of the community. 

This was followed by a town meeting. Lo- 
cal people were phased-in as leaders of the 
small discussion groups, 

The three most obvious problems discussed 
were: 

The need for an industry. 

The need to beautify the town. 

The need for recreation for the young peo- 
ple and for the older, retired persons. 

For a while the community meetings were 
held every week, Definite goals were set at 
each meeting for accomplishment by the 
next session, he said. Committees were estab- 
— on beautification, industry and recrea- 

on. 

Beautification was tackled first. Discarded 
metal barrels were requisitioned for trash 
cans. A Campbellsburg woman designed the 
stencil for the yellow, white and green daisy 
that decorates them. Paint and labor were 
donated. 

SHOW INTEREST IN LAKE 

On the batter of recreation, the town 
meetings turned attention to the Twin-Rush 
conservancy district flood-control lake being 
built a little more than three miles from the 
town. Lack of interest previously had let the 
project be planned without recreational fa- 
cilities included. 

Lewis said that at the meetings, a strong 
interest developed in getting recreation fa- 
cilities for the lake. A delegation from the 
town went to the Washington County Park 
and Recreation Board and the County Coun- 
cil with the request. The ultimate result was 
the appropriation of funds to make the lake 
suitable for recreation. 

From time to time, guest speakers and ad- 
visers—“resource people“ Lewis calls them 
were asked to attend the meetings. The 
townspeople learned that tourists could bring 
in as much money as an industry. Lewis’ wife, 
Muriel, said one speaker told them that a 
tourist who stays overnight is equal to a $300 
payroll and 190 who stay are worth a $100,000 
payroll. 

Attracting a manufacturing industry still 
is a goal. An industrial committee is prepar- 
ing a brochure describing advantages at 
Campbellsburg. The possibility of forming a 
local corporation to help finance an indus- 
try also has been discussed. 

The town is also bounded on three sides 
by tourist attractions—Spring Mill State 
Park, the Twin Rush Lake and the privately 
operated Cave River Valley Park. 

From the community meetings came the 
idea of having an arts and crafts festival— 
Aug. 3-11. 

Any profits derived from the festival will 
go into the town treasury for the community 
development fund. 

The attendance at the community meet- 
ings that are working on the plans for Camp- 
bellsburg's future averages 40 to 50 persons, 
the Lewises said. Only July 12, the group 
got around to naming itself—The Campbells- 
burg Community Betterment Association. 

The road to improvement is not all smooth. 
Ata recent meeting, some persons complained 
that supplies for putting on the festival 
weren't being purchased from Campbells- 
burg merhcants. 

Some ot the women complained that they 
were doing all the work —the painting, clean- 
ing up, and fixing and planning—while the 
men refused to assume responsibility. 
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And one man reported the response of 
some of the older residents when he asked 
them to help fix up the town before the 
festival: 

“They said, ‘We don’t want to work to 
beautify the town. We're about to die. Let 
the young people beautify it.“ 

Joe Gili, principal of the West Washington 
High School, reported that the Lions Club 
had offered to straighten, replace or repair 
the town’s battered street markers. 

And all of the discussion, even the nega- 
tive, showed that this is a town that is try- 
ing to squarely face its problems and, on its 
own initiative, do something about them. 


STATEMENT OF THE AFL-CIO MARI- 
TIME COMMITTEE BEFORE THE 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM COM- 
MITTEE 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the Platform Committee of the 
Republican National Convention has 
been holding hearings in Miami for the 
past few days, and the AFL-CIO Mari- 
time Committee presented a statement 
for their consideration. That statement 
urges the Republican Party to adopt a 
platform plank designed to revitalize our 
American-flag merchant marine. 

I believe that their proposal is worthy 
of every Member’s attention, and there- 
fore, I insert their proposal into the 
Recorp at this time: 


STATEMENT OF THE AFL-CIO MARITIME COM- 
MITTEE BEFORE THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
COMMITTEE 


My name is Hoyt S. Haddock. I am the 
Executive Director of the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Committee which consists of approximately 
80 percent of American maritime labor. The 
unions affiliated with the Committee are: 
the National Maritime Union; International 
Longshoremen's Association; American Radio 
Association; Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America; National 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association; In- 
ternational Organization of Masters, Mates 
and Pilots; and the Great Lakes Seamen, 
Local 5000, of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before your Committee to 
present our views. 

An adequate American flag merchant Ma- 
rine is needed to carry our commerce during 
peacetime and to serve as a military auxiliary 
in time of war. There has never been any 
question about our Government recognizing 
the need of an American flag merchant ma- 
rine in war time; there has been less clarity 
of intent in peace. 

There is no need to go into the details of 
the World War I shipping crisis. However, 
we almost lost the war because we had per- 
mitted our merchant marine to wither and 
almost die. 

We entered World War II slightly better 
prepared with a merchant fleet because of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. However, 
the then new 1936 Act could not have done 
a complete revitalization between its passage 
and the outbreak of the war in September 
1939. Consequently our Nation engaged in 
a crash shipbuilding program which cost 
over $20 billion, Because of this crash“ as- 
pect, most ships built in World War II were 
obsolete even before leaving the drawing 
board. 
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The above-mentioned obsolete ships now 
comprise approximately two-thirds (34) of 
our present merchant marine. 

Our merchant marine today has declined 
from first place to sixth place in the world. 
In 1947 we had over 2,100 active merchant 
ships, of over 23 million deadweight tons, as 
compared with today's less than 1,000 ships, 
of under 15 million deadweight tons, In 1947 
we carried just under 58 percent of our na- 
tion’s foreign waterborne commerce as com- 
pared to less than 6 percent today. 

Russia is now engaged in a merchant ship 
program announced “to sink the United 
States on the high seas.“ Their plan, as being 
carried out, is to build 125 ships a year with 
the intention of carrying 70 percent of their 
waterborne foreign trade by 1970. They now 
carry well over 50 percent of this trade in a 
merchant fleet of which over 80 percent of its 
ships are under 10 years of age. 

Russia has openly bragged that it will sink 
us on the high seas and then beat us to the 
vast wealth of the oceans’ bottom. Also they 
are far outstripping us in the fishing indus- 
try with a total fish catch of approximately 
214 times ours. 

We respectfully urge your Committee to 
adopt a platform plank designed to revitalize 
our American flag merchant marine, includ- 
ing our fishing industry. This might be as 
follows: 

AMERICAN-FLAG MERCHANT MARINE 

“The United States of America is bounded 
on its four sides by great bodies of water, 
which includes the great waterways to the 
north—the Great Lakes. Our Nation has 
achieved first class status by becoming a 
great maritime power. However, we are now 
sinking rapidly despite the need for an 
American flag merchant marine, a fishing in- 
dustry, and a broad base for oceanography. 

“This American flag merchant marine 
shall be built up so that our ships carry at 
least 50 percent of our foreign waterborne 
commerce. This requires a shipbuilding pro- 
gram of a minimum of 40 ships a year. 

“Our fishing and oceanographic industries 
must be assisted and developed in order to 
maintain our status as a first class nation.” 


THE SILLY SEASON IN WYOMING 
POLITICS: OUTRAGEOUS CAM- 
PAIGN ATTACKS ON WYOMING'S 
CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM HENRY 
HARRISON 


—_ 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that 
our respective party campaign commit- 
tees might well organize courses of in- 
struction in the rules and procedures of 
the House of Representatives for the 
benefit of those who aspire to serve here. 

Some of the outrageous mistakes that 
are made in campaign attacks upon in- 
cumbents must create real embarrass- 
ment for these candidates, and we ought 
to do something to spare them. The only 
cure for ignorance is instruction, hence 
my suggestion. 

These remarks are prompted by a news 
report that a Wyoming candidate be- 
lieves all Democrats in the House are 
senior to all Republicans, so that even 
the youngest freshman in the majority 
party outranks the most senior man on 
our side. 

I take some personal umbrage about 
this charge because it is leveled against 
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the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. HAR- 
RISON] in the allegation that he is not an 
important member of the Appropriations 
Committee on the Republican side, but 
only No. 47 among 51 members of the 
committee. 

I am very happy to be the senior mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and I feel certain that the 
work I do and the responsibilities I carry 
are not those of one who is nothing more 
than No. 31 among 51 in this group. 

My feelings are further aroused by 
this candidate’s disparaging remarks 
about the importance of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. He believes that it is 
of no importance to his State. I doubt 
that there is any present Member of the 
House who holds us in such low esteem. 
Most people here and throughout the 
country are of the opinion that those who 
control the purse strings are a force with 
which to be reckoned, a lesson that is 
learned by most people in early child- 
hood when they ask daddy for a nickel 
for an ice cream cone. 

I am reminded of a candidate in Idaho 
a few years back who attacked a former 
Member for failing to state his views. 
This candidate had been reading voting 
records where, as almost everyone knows, 
a rollcall for the purpose of establishing 
a quorum is recorded absent“ or “pres- 
ent.” The candidate accused the incum- 
bent of cowardice for failing to vote yes 
or no on 89 consecutive quorum calls. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the silly season 
in politics and all of this will be long 
forgotten when we meet in January. 
Nonetheless, some of these things must 
and should be clarified. Citizens should 
have the facts when they go to the polls. 
They should reject candidates who de- 
liberately or through ignorance distort 
the role and responsibilities of a Member 
of Congress. 


STEEL PRICE INCREASES MUST NOT 
BE ALLOWED TO STAND 


— ä— 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
read a letter from the President of the 
United States to the congressional lead- 
ership and membership which deserves 
the most careful consideration. 

Writing yesterday, the President told 
Congress and the people what dire im- 
pact the recent steel price hikes can 
have on the American economy. He said: 

This action of a single industry could in- 
jure all Americans by weakening the dollar 
at home and abroad. 


It is deeply discouraging that these in- 
creases should be considered by the steel 
industry. It will be disheartening—per- 
haps even tragic—if the increases stand. 

The effect, in short, would be to sabo- 
tage the earnest efforts of Congress and 
the President to stem inflation. The ef- 
fect, in short, would be to impose a $600 
million tax on the American people. The 
effect, in short, would be to set off a 
series of price increases which will be 
felt throughout our economy. 
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That, I believe, is simply too high a 
price to pay for the irresponsibility—the 
shortsighted profitseeking—of one seg- 
ment of industry. 

The steel companies of the United 
States have a much greater constituency, 
it seems to me, than just their stock- 
holders. The American people are also 
their clients; the actions of the com- 
panies affect us all—and so they should 
be in the public interest. 

I hope that the companies will con- 
sider that overriding public interest. And 
I hope that then, the companies will vol- 
untarily rescind these obnoxious price 
increases. 

Thank you. 


TRIBUTE TO ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, 
IR. 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
mixed emotions that I rise on this occa- 
sion. I am very happy and pleased to add 
my voice in honoring and paying tribute 
to our distinguished colleague and good 
friend, ARMISTEAD INGE SELDON, Jr. On 
the other hand, I am saddened that 
ARMISTEAD will be leaving us at the end 
of this session of Congress. 

ARMISTEAD SELDEN was first elected to 
the House of Representatives on Novem- 
ber 4, 1952. He came to us at that time 
with an excellent background in terms of 
education, experience, and proven ability. 
His fine formal education included a de- 
gree from the University of the South 
and a law degree from the University of 
Alabama. His background of experience 
included a distinguished record of service 
in the Navy in World War II, a career as 
a practicing lawyer in Greensboro, Ala., 
and a period of service in the legislature 
of the State of Alabama. 

It was obvious, and it was inevitable, 
Mr. Speaker, that ARMISTEAD SELDEN 
would succeed in building in the Con- 
gress of the United States a splendid 
record of devoted and dedicated service 
to his district, his State, and the Nation. 
He has done just that in his 16-year 
tenure here in the House. From the in- 
ception of his service right up to the 
present time, he has been given and dis- 
charged with singular distinction posi- 
tions of responsibility and importance 
here in this body. Loyal, determined and 
effective service to his constituency has 
been characteristic and, indeed, a hall- 
mark of ARMISTEAD’S labors on behalf of 
his district, his State, and this country. 

We shall miss his good counsel, his 
keen insight, his broad knowledge, and 
sound legislative judgment, Mr. Speaker. 
We regret that he did not seek reelection 
to the House, but we are grateful for the 
years he has served with us here. 

We wish him and his lovely family the 
best in his new endeavor and interests, 
and we know he will be as outstanding 
and successful in these activities as he 
has been here in the Congress of the 
United States. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
VIETNAM 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr, RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today’s New 
York Times carried an editorial which 
cogently recited the difference between 
the administration’s rhetoric and the 
reality of its position with respect to the 
negotiations to obtain a political settle- 
ment of the war. I call it to the attention 
of my colleagues, as follows: 

ONCE UPON A TIME— 


“Once upon a time,” Secretary of State 
Rusk told a press conference the other day, 
“the President said that if North Vietnam 
would do almost anything—.” 

The Secretary abruptly broke off his review 
of conditions the Johnson Administration 
has laid down in the past for halting the 
bombing of North Vietnam and moving to 
substantive talks on a political settlement 
of the Vietnam conflict. It is a review worth 
completing today in view of the continuing 
refusal of the Administration to stop the 
bombing and especially in light of the new, 
tougher conditions indicated by President 
Johnson and Secretary Rusk in the past few 
days. 

Once upon a time in San Antonio—last 
September 29, to be exact—President John- 
son said: “The United States is willing to 
stop aerial bombardment of North Vietnam 
when this will lead promptly to productive 
discussions. We would assume that while 
discussions proceed, North Vietnam would 
not take advantage of this cessation or lim- 
itation.” 

On January 26, Secretary of Defense Clark 
M. Clifford amplified the President’s San 
Antonio formula, saying: “I do not expect 
them to stop their military activities 
Their military activity will continue in South 
Vietnam, I assume, until there is a cease- 
fire agreed upon.” 

In his March 31 speech announcing a par- 
tial cessation of the bombing, President 
Johnson said: “Even this very limited bomb- 
ing of the North could come to an early 
end—if our restraint is matched by restraint 
in Hanoi.” 

During the past six weeks there has been 
a dramatic drop in enemy activity in South 
Vietnam. As many as half of the North Viet- 
namese main-force units in the South are 
reported to have pulled back across the 
borders. Infiltration, which rose substantially 
in April and May, is reported to have dropped 
in June. Administration officials now say in- 
filtration has risen again in July, but some 
sources contradict this assertion. At any rate, 
Pentagon figures showed no increase in total 
enemy strength in the South, even during 
the period of heaviest infiltration. 

To support his contention that, so far from 
reducing strength, the enemy is building up 
to a massive new offensive, the President said 
Wednesday that infiltration last month hit 
a new high of 30,000, But on Tuesday, official 
American sources in Saigon had put the 
figure at 20,000. Some intelligence sources 
last week were quoted as estimating that 
infiltration had dropped to as low a rate as 
2,000 a month. The figures have always been 
notoriously speculative and subject to wide 
interpretation, 

Again, the Saigon command reported yes- 
terday that North Vietnam had boosted its 
forces in the South from 51,000 last Janu- 
ary 1 to 90,000 now. Saigon neglected to point 
out that 90,000 is the same figure for North 
Vietnamese strength in the South that the 
Pentagon was using last March 31 when the 
President announced his restriction on 
bombing. Since that time, the total of Amer- 
ican forces in Vietnam has jumped from 
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516,000 to 540,000 and South Vietnam has 
launched an expansion program designed 
to increase its armed forces by 135,000 men 
by the end of this year. 

Surely there are grounds for concluding 
that Hanoi has met the requirements of the 
San Antonio formula and Mr. Johnson's con- 
dition of last March 31. But the United 
States seems to have stiffened its conditions 
this week in mid-negotiations. 

An American negotiator in Paris told 
Hanol’s representatives last June that Wash- 
ington would be satisfied to see some battle- 
field response “in the direction of de-escala- 
tion.” He added: “This could be done de 
facto, it could be done by some indication, 
either directly or indirectly ...” But Sec- 
retary of State Rusk, who in the past often 
has called for deeds rather than words, now 
insists on a “responsible, authoritative” 
statement from Hanoi concerning Hanol's 
response, not just for today, but for tomor- 
row, next week, next month.” 

What Mr. Rusk is asking for, in effect, is a 
unilateral commitment by Hanoi to de- 
escalate the war on its side without a com- 
parable commitment from the United States 
and in the face of a continuing allied buildup 
and continuing aggressive action by allied 
troops throughout the South. This is an im- 
possible demand that can only lead to the 
new enemy activity the President has 
predicted. 

It is no doubt true that to stop the bomb- 
ing entails risks. But the United States is 
strong enough to take such risks in the 
interest of peace, They are certainly prefer- 
able to the larger risks of another escalation 
of the war. 


DEFICIENCIES IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF NIH GRANTS 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unable to be on the floor yesterday dur- 
ing the debate on H.R. 12843 because I 
was presiding at the time over hearings 
held by the Near East Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Con- 
sequently, I did not hear the colloquy be- 
tween the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. CAHILL] and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lamp] concerning a re- 
port issued last year by the Committee 
on Government Operations on the basis 
of studies conducted by the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee, which I 
have the honor to chair. The report 
(H. Rept. 800) is entitled “The Ad- 
ministration of Research Grants in the 
Public Health Service” and is quite criti- 
cal of NIH and other units of the Public 
Health Service for their performance in 
administering grants for the support of 
health research. Previous reports on NIH 
grant administration were issued by the 
Committee on Government Operations in 
1961 and 1962. 

Had I been on the floor at the time the 
gentleman from Wisconsin made his re- 
marks, I would have vigorously chal- 
lenged his derogatory statements con- 
cerning the work of the Committee on 
Government Operations and its Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee. 
The gentleman has impugned an investi- 
gative report that was adopted unani- 
mously by the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
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I am authorized to say that the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from New Jersey 
(Mrs. Dwyer], who serves as the rank- 
ing minority member of both the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee 
and the full Committee on Government 
Operations, joins me in these remarks. 

Contrary to the assertions of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp], the 
findings in House Report No. 800 were 
thoroughly documented and are valid in 
every respect. 

It is hardly surprising that the gentle- 
man obtained defensive responses in the 
course of his interrogation of the NIH 
Director—responses which he obviously 
accepted as gospel—since he was ques- 
tioning the very official directly respon- 
sible for many of the weaknesses and 
irregularities brought out in the commit- 
tee’s report. 

I am astonished that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin would continue to spread 
misinformation about the highly irregu- 
lar administration of the Health Sciences 
Advancement Awards and other NIH 
programs, inasmuch as I personally sent 
him and all other members of the Labor- 
HEW Appropriations Subcommittee a 
copy of my April 2, 1968, letter to Sec- 
retary Cohen pointing out the errors and 
misleading statements contained in the 
Department’s 98-page booklet of Febru- 
a 1968 relating to the committee’s re- 
port. 

It is unfortunate that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin continues to circulate 
erroneous information from that booklet 
when the facts have been brought to his 
attention. Yesterday he inserted in the 
Recorp the large segment of that HEW 
booklet which appears in the hearings of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee. For 
the information of my colleagues and in 
order to set the Recorp straight, I will 
include, following these remarks, my 
April 2 letter to HEW Secretary Cohen. 
I will also include a brief summary of the 
findings and recommendations of the 
Committee on Government Operations in 
House Report No. 800. 

While I would prefer to include in the 
Record the entire 113-page report, with 
its complete documentation, I will not 
do so in the interest of economy. I 
earnestly and sincerely hope however, 
that those of my colleagues who have not 
read this report will do so. I am confident 
my colleagues will find it an objective and 
factual presentation of the weaknesses 
which must be corrected in NIH and the 
Public Health Service if the tremendous 
amounts of money that we appropriate 
each year for health research and train- 
ing are to be effectively and prudently 
spent. 

The House has assigned the responsi- 
bility for examining the economy and 
efficiency of these programs to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 
Within the committee, the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee has con- 
tinously conducted intensive studies of 
the NIH and other Public Health Service 
grant programs during the past 8 years. I 
believe the subcommittee is well in- 
formed in this area and has conducted 
a peice py searchingly and objec- 

ively. 

The subcommittee does not follow the 
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practice of accepting the assurances of 
bureaucrats that their programs are 
well managed. Rather, we have always 
followed the more difficult course of 
probing for the facts, with the result that 
our findings are often embarrassing to 
those whose performance or conduct 
does not measure up. 

I am sure my colleagues will be inter- 
ested to know that the subcommittee has 
received a very large volume of mail 
from the scientific community support- 
ing the committee’s criticism of the 
management of NIH grants. Many of 
these scientists are and have been NIH 
grantees. 

One of the programs most severely 
criticized by the Government Operations 
Committee was the Health Sciences Ad- 
vancement Award program. This pro- 
gram was initiated without adequate 
study, without a public announcement, 
and without open competition for the 
available funds. As a matter of fact, the 
first awards were given to two hand- 
picked institutions in a thoroughly ir- 
responsible manner. 

I am glad to report that Secretary 
Cohen has assured me that in the future 
no HEW programs will be initiated in 
this manner and that no awards will be 
made under new programs until a pub- 
lic announcement of the criteria for eli- 
gibility has been made. I am pleased to 
note that Secretary Cohen, also in re- 
sponse to the committee’s report, is es- 
tablishing new regulations which will 
limit the continuous service of consul- 
tants on advisory councils and other final 
review bodies. In addition, the Depart- 
ment has agreed to modify major poli- 
cies governing the general research sup- 
port program, as well as policies in other 
grant areas, in order to correct weak- 
nesses brought to its attention by the 
Government Operations Committee. 

These actions surely confirm that the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare now recognizes the validity of 
the committee’s findings and the need for 
strengthening the management of grants 
in the health field. 

The concern of the committee and of 
its Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee, as I have stated many times, 
is to help assure that the highest possible 
standards are maintained in the admin- 
istration of Federal research grants so 
that our health programs achieve their 
maximum productivity. The committee 
has consistently taken the position that 
good management is essential for, not in 
conflict with, program effectiveness. 

Health research today is big business. 
It is estimated that more than $2 billion 
annually is spent in the United States 
for health research alone, exclusive of 
training, facilities construction, and 
medical services. The Public Health 
Service spends well over $900 million of 
this total. 

Because of the tremendous importance 
of health research both in social and 
economic terms, the Public Health Serv- 
ice bears a heavy responsibility for 
achieving the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the grant programs un- 
der its jurisdiction. Similarly, the com- 
mittee has a special responsibility to call 
attention to conditions which impair the 
efficiency and economy or otherwise de- 
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tract from the effectiveness of these 
programs. 

When administrative weaknesses re- 
sult in low-quality research, or in waste 
and inefficiency, these are conditions 
which must be identified and promptly 
corrected. Otherwise the American peo- 
ple will surely suffer not only monetary 
loss, but also the deprivation of medical 
discoveries and therapies which might 
have been made available to them. 

The information referred to above 
follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, IN- 
TERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMIT- 

TEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS, 
Washington, D.C., April 2, 1968. 

Hon. WILBUR J. COHEN, 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I was pleased to learn 
from former Secretary Gardner's letter of 
February 26 that your Department agrees in 
substance with 14 of the Committee's 17 
major recommendations in House Report No. 
800, which deals with the research grant 
programs of the Public Health Service. How- 
ever, a close reading of the accompanying 98- 
page booklet, entitled “The Research Grant 
Programs of the Public Health Service,” dis- 
closes that this document addressed to the 
report is not fully responsive to the Commit- 
tee’s findings and recommendations in a 
number of important respects. Moreover, by 
skillful use of language, it seeks to portray 
some weaknesses as virtues. 

I will not consume your time or mine with 
an item by item discussion of HEW’s reply 
to the Committee report. I believe you 
should know, however, in what respects the 
Department's reply cannot be considered re- 
liable. First, it contains some statements 
which are untrue and others which are 
likely to mislead the reader. To cite a few 
examples: 

(1) In speaking of the quality of supported 
research projects, HEW states, “There is no 
valid basis for equating the 100-500 priority 
scores with such value words as ‘excellence,’ 
‘very good,’ ‘good,’ ‘fair,’ and ‘poor.’” (p. 40) 

This statement is categorically and de- 
monstrably false. Until recently all new Study 
Section members were given an information 
sheet, identified as “Numerical Rating Pro- 
cedure,” which instructed the consultants 
to use the following rating symbols for all 
applications recommended for approval: 

1. Excellent. 

2. Better than Average. 

3. Average. 

4. Below Average. 

5. Poor. 


AB. Abstention. 

The 100-500 scores are obtained by multi- 
plying the average of all ratings for each ap- 
Plication by 100. Because NIH, for whatever 
its reasons, has recently adopted a policy of 
denoting the quality of projects by numeri- 
cal ratings only, does not alter the fact that 
consultants think in qualitative terms and 
have been instructed to do so in the past. 

(2) The HEW reply is not responsive to the 
Committee’s recommendation No. 1. The 
Committee recommended that the Surgeon 
General make suitable arrangements to as- 
sure the uniform application of the Depart- 
ment's indirect cost rate information by all 
granting units of the Public Health Service, 
More specifically, it was recommended as a 
first step that PHS’s Division of Grants and 
Contracts be adequately staffed for effective 
surveillance on a current basis to ascertain 
that indirect cost rates and policies are prop- 
erly and uniformly implemented after they 
are adopted. The Committee found, in this 
connection, that PHS often failed to obtain 
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compliance with its grant policies and per- 
mitted unjustifiable variations among and 
within the bureaus in the interpretation and 
application of agency policies. HEW carefully 
avoids this central issue and claims compli- 
ance with the recommendation on the basis 
of having established arrangements to assure 
the availability of indirect-cost information 
and uniform policies for application through- 
out the Department. (p. 18) 

(3) With reference to NIH’s large over- 
payments to Health Research, Inc., for in- 
direct costs, the HEW document states that 
this grantee’s indirect cost rates have recent- 
ly “increased greatly due to the inclusion of 
State-owned facilities and resources now 
paid for and recorded on the books of 
HRI. ...” (p. 66) 

The Subcommittee questioned the ac- 
curacy of this statement and was advised 
by your Office that the statement is incor- 
rect. HEW wrote on March 11: “To our 
knowledge HRI has neither billed for State 
services nor made any payments to the State 
Treasury.” 

In addition to finding untrue or mislead- 
ing statements in HEW’s reply, I am as- 
tounded that the Department has seen fit 
to endorse the flagrantly irresponsible way 
in which NIH granted the first Health 
Sciences Advancement Awards. 

Not only does HEW fail to provide any ad- 
ditional facts or information to justify the 
manner in which this program was initiated, 
but the response itself is contradictory. 

HEW describes “the articulation of a pro- 
posal for the use of funds for significant in- 
stitutional advancement” as a major under- 
taking costly in terms of time, energy and 
money. The Department concludes that “To 
attract a large number of institutions into 
embarking on such an exercise, when the 
funds available were barely sufficient for an 
experiment on a very small scale (24 awards 
during the first year), seemed tantamount 
to raising false hopes (and when these were 
dashed, as inevitably most would be, to in- 
viting enmity) and to encouraging on a 
major scale an investment of university 
funds, energy, and time that would, at least 
in the short haul, be almost totally unpro- 
ductive.” 

Yet this is precisely what NIH did follow- 
ing public announcement of the HSAA pro- 
gram in 1966. In response to the announce- 
ment, 128 institutions prepared and sub- 
mitted proposals in competition for 5 awards. 

Moreover, it is absurd to talk of an “ex- 
perimental approach” and a “high return of 
information” in attempting to rationalize 
non-competitive awards to two handpicked 
schools, These grants were awarded as of 
June 1966—only three months after the first 
announcement of the program and its poli- 
cies. Clearly nothing of substance could pos- 
sibly have been learned from this so-called 
“pilot program” other than the mechanics 
of helping a few chosen institutions to write 
proposals acceptable to NIH. 

I would readily agree that pilot studies are 
highly desirable as a management tool when 
starting a new program. It is unfortunate 
that such studies were not done before com- 
mitting $2 million of public money in this 
case. 

It is evident from the Committee's report 
that no meaningful guidelines for institu- 
tional eligibility resulted from NIH’s “pilot 
grants.” This is borne out by the fact that a 
number of the 128 schools that prepared pro- 
posals in good faith on the basis of NIH’s 
1966 policy statement were disqualified on 
the grounds that they were too good for 
consideration. 

The National Science Foundation, in con- 
trast, began its similar University Science De- 
velopment Program in March 1964 with a 
public announcement following more than a 
year of program development, Only then 
were proposals received and conferences held 
with about 165 interested institutions. The 
first grants were awarded on a competitive 
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basis a full year after the program was 
announced. 

I have discussed this matter in some detail 
because HEW has evidently missed the whole 
point of the Committee’s recommendation— 
the establishment of a regularized procedure 
for the objective and fair distribution of 
public funds. Administrative flexibility is un- 
questionably a valid need in the administra- 
tive process, but it cannot legitimately be 
extended in a democratic society to embrace 
favoritism and dispensation of special privi- 
lege. We cannot agree that the principle of 
fair and open competition for public funds 
may be dispensed with except under the most 
urgent of circumstances, and most certainly 
not under circumstances such as those that 
prevailed when the HSAA program was in- 
augurated, 

HEW claims Public Law 86-798 as the stat- 
utory authority for the HSAA program. It is 
clear from the legislative history of this Act 
that grants for general research support were 
to be “determined in accordance with a for- 
mula to be developed after consultation with 
the National Advisory Health Council” 
(House Report No. 2174, to accompany H.R. 
10341, 86th Cong., 2d Session, p. 3). Not only 
are HSAA grants not determined by a for- 
mula, but the Advisory Council was not con- 
sulted in the development of this program. 
The Council was called upon only to approve 
the applications placed before it—a legal 
requirement for making any grant. And even 
then, the grants were awarded in the face of 
strenous Council criticism of NIH’s arbitrary 
and undemocratic procedures. 

It is significant, also, that the Council re- 
luctantly agreed to the initial grants after 
being informed that the existence of the 
HSAA program was well known, even though 
no public announcement had been made. The 
Council was told by the NIH Director that 
between 15 and 20 institutions had ap- 
proached NIH concerning the suitability of 
their situations for the initial grants. I want 
you to know that NIH was unable to provide 
the Subcommittee with records of any kind 
to indicate that any such approaches had 
taken place. 

I sincerely hope you will take prompt steps 
to implement the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions for appropriate formal procedures gov. 
erning the initiation of new grant programs. 
I believe it would be greatly to the advantage 
of your Department to accomplish this by 
administrative means. 

Your Department's explanation of the 
single-instrument support grants to the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute also requires spe- 
cial comment. 

I am sure that the members of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee are fully 
cognizant of the dreaded nature of cancer 
and the fact that man’s capability of deal- 
ing with this complex disease is extremely 
limited. We are also aware, as your document 
points out, that many of the broad problems 
in cancer may not be amenable to solution 
by individual and independent scientists. In- 
deed, NIH has been supporting a number of 
sizeable program-projects to Sloan-Kettering 
and other institutions in recognition of this. 

It does not follow, however, that, because 
research at Sloan-Kettering is directed 
wholly to cancer, all such research is closely 
interrelated or part of a grand design. Quite 
the contrary. It is my understanding that 
the Institute has both individual investiga- 
tors and teams p many different ap- 
proaches to cancer, including chemotherapy, 
immunology, radiology, virology, and others. 
I do not see why it is any more advantageous 
to the Government to support this effort by 
a single sustaining grant than it would be 
to support the cancer research component of 
a medical school or other institution devoted 
to the spectrum of disease problems. 

It seems to me that highly important pol- 
icy considerations are glossed over in your 
Department’s discussion of this matter. 
These include: 
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(1) Whether institutional grants can be 
used as the primary support mechanism, in 
lieu of rather than as a supplement to proj- 
ect grants, without eroding, or at the least 
compromising, the study section method of 
evaluating research quality by peer judg- 
ment. The answer is obviously no“ if single- 
instrument support grants are made to addi- 
tional institutions as, according to some re- 
ports, NIH intends. It is important to re- 
member that 41 percent of Sloan-Kettering’s 
research grant applications were disapproved 
by NIH's scientific review bodies in 1964 and 
1965. If study sections are a valid and reli- 
able mechanism for evaluating scientific 
quality, it necessarily follows from the high 
proportion of disapproved applications that 
the Government will be supporting less 
quality through the single instrument grant. 
This conclusion can be avoided only if NIH 
exercises control over the programs of pri- 
vate institutions—and this would be a most 
dangerous course. 

In this connection, I am impressed by 
the observation of an expert panel, upon 
reviewing a large program-project grant at 
another institution, that the research activ- 
ity was a collection of disparate projects of 
varying quality. It was noted that several 
of the individual projects supported by the 
overall program-project grant would not 
have received study section approval on 
their own. This is a serious weakness of 
large-scale funding which allows the grantee 
to determine what research will be supported 
by Federal money. 

(2) Money has in fact been removed from 
the competitive pool by the Sloan-Kettering 
grant. It is misleading for HEW to say that 
“funds for single-instrument support are in 
full competition with other support mecha- 
nisms at the Council level.” This refers only 
to a one-time action by the Council which 
approved the grant for a five-year period, 
During this period the approved amount is 
the minimum Sloan-Kettering will receive. 
Unlike other institutions whose investigators 
must compete with all other applicants 
whenever their grants expire, Sloan-Ketter- 
ing has been granted a guaranteed annual 
income from which it may support new proj- 
ects, at its discretion, as the particular proj- 
ects approved by NIH expire. Such an ar- 
rangement takes on added significance at a 
time when NIH will undoubtedly have to 
tighten its belt along with all other Federal 
agencies. The question of equity is obvious, 
especially when you consider that grant 
money will be even more restricted for new 
applicants because NIH first funds grants 
which it has previously approved for long- 
term support before it even considers the 
support of competing applications. 

(3) While technically the Surgeon General 
may have the power to make a grant of this 
kind, the propriety of doing so under the 
broad and general authority used for this 
purpose was questioned by our Committee, 
As the Committee has pointed out, Section 
301(i) of the Public Health Service Act, en- 
acted many years ago under yery different 
conditions, was never intended as an author- 
ization for a program of institutional sup- 
port. Section 301 (1) empowers the Surgeon 
General to “adopt...such additional 
means as he deems necessary or appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this section” 
(relating to the conduct and encouragement 
of research) . 

Section 301(i) was used in this instance as 
a last resort after HEW’s Assistant General 
Counsel had ruled that the proposed Sloan- 
Kettering grant did not qualify as a “project” 
or a “general support” grant—the only types 
of research grants specifically authorized by 
the Public Health Service Act. Your Depart- 
ment did appropriately request an amend- 
ment to the Public Health Service Act in 1960 
when it desired authority to make “general 
support” grants as a supplement to “project” 
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Our point is not that the concept of 
“single-instrument support” is inherently 
good or bad, but rather that such a major 
departure from previously authorized forms 
of support should be formally acted on by the 
Congress so that the broader policy questions 
may be considered and all interested parties 
may have an opportunity to be heard. 

This is not the first time that Section 301 
(i) has been used te afford selected institu- 
tions more attractive grant conditions than 
are generally available. It was in this light 
that the Committee recommended clarifica- 
ion by the Congress of the section's intent. 
I note, however, the Department's agreement 
that there is need for appropriate restraints 
on the use of this broad authority. I will 
appreciate your informing me what re- 
straints the Department proposes for this 
purpose upon the completion of your review. 

I should like to comment briefly on the 
practice of using the services of some indi- 
viduals for very long periods on Advisory 
Councils. As you know, this Committee had 
called attention in an earlier report to the 
desirability of the broadest possible repre- 
sentation on advisory bodies. 

This same position was expressed most 
forcefully in 1964 by the Kistiakowsky Com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Sciences. 
The Academy warned: 

“When some individuals serve too con- 
tinuously on the panels of one or several 
agencies, and when a few universities are 
regularly overrepresented, the burden is too 
concentrated on the individuals involved and 
the system is open to the charge of favorit- 
ism in judgment.“ 

I am persuaded by the Academy’s report 
that there is a large and expanding pool of 
highly qualified individuals from which ad- 
visers may be drawn. The Academy said in 
this connection: 

“The burdens on individual advisers must 
be kept to a minimum, by using more ad- 
visers and rotating them often. The pool of 
competent scientists from which panels can 
be drawn is not only large but expanding. 

“Every effort should be made to give 
younger scientists their turns on panels, 
both to spread the work and to infuse new 
points of view.” 

I believe the merit of this position is ob- 
vious. The record will show that the National 
Academy’s advice has not been sufficiently 
heeded in Advisory Council appointments. 

HEW now proposes to remedy this situa- 
tion by revising the selection and appoint- 
ment procedures for the Councils to provide 
for special review of all reappointment rec- 
ommendations. 

It is impossible to say from the informa- 
tion provided the Committee how meaning- 
ful such a review procedure would be. The 
Government Operations Committee, on the 
other hand, has proposed an unambiguous 
and objective way of handling this prob- 
lem—limiting Council appointments to one 
4-year term, with a member ineligible for re- 
appointment for a period of four years fol- 
lowing the completion of his term. I will ap- 
preciate your providing me a detailed ex- 
planation of the special review contemplated 
by your Department, including the criteria 
that will be used for determining when “there 
is clear evidence that the national interest is 
served” by a reappointment, so that we might 
ascertain whether or not the proposed ap- 
proach will accomplish the objectives sought 
by our Committee and by the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

I have brought some of these problems to 
your personal attention in the hope that you 
will take prompt corrective action. It is evi- 
dent from our studies that management must 
be considerably strengthened and certain 
safeguards established if the health research 
programs are to be effectively and responsibly 
administered, Reorganization of the Depart- 
ment’s health activities, however meritor- 
ious such structural changes may be, will not 
in itself remedy the serious administrative 
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defects pointed up by this Committee. 
Neither will they be remedied by defensive 
expositions, nor by promises without per- 
formance. 

I want to assure you that we are just as 
interested as NIH and your Department in 
the conquest of disease through high quality 
research. At the same time, this Committee 
has a special responsibility for 332 
that these vital programs are 
efficiently and economically. We are gpm 
ulary concerned that they be administered 
fairly, objectively, and in accordance with 
the intent of the Congress. Accordingly, we 
shall closely monitor the health research pro- 
grams until such time as your Department 
takes decisive action to remedy the weak- 
nesses disclosed by the Committee. 

I would be pleased to discuss this matter 
further with you at any time. It will be 
appreciated if you would keep me informed 
of the specific steps you intend to take to 
comply with the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, 

Sincerely, 
L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
Chairman. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF RESEARCH GRANTS IN 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE (H. REPT. No. 
800) 

On October 19, 1967, the Committee on 
Government Operations approved and 
adopted a report entitled “The Administra- 
tion of Research Grants in the Public Health 
Service.” The chairman was directed to 
transmit a copy to the Speaker of the House. 

I. FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Summary of principal findings 

The Committee's examination of several 
important research grant programs admin- 
istered by the Public Health Service dis- 
closed that the agency—and particularly its 
principal research bureau, the National In- 
stitutes of Health—has made relatively little 
effort to improve its administration of grants 
since the Committee's previous reports on 
this subject in 1961 and 1962. Inadequate 
administrative performance is demonstrated, 
for example, by the inept handling of pay- 
ments for the indirect research costs of 
grantees and the extremely poor administra- 
tion of the General Research Support and 
Health Sciences Advancement Award pro- 


grams, 

NIH and other PHS bureaus were found to 
have made excessive indirect cost payments 
to grantees. Excessive payments resulted 
from their practice of paying the maximum 
indirect cost rate permitted by law, con- 
trary to the intent of Congress that only a 
grantee’s actual indirect costs should be al- 
lowed if less than the statutory maximum. 
In many instances NIH paid the highest per- 
missible indirect cost rate even when it had 
negotiated research contracts with the same 
institutions providing for lower rates deter- 
mined through Government audits. 

In the case of one research organization, 
NIH’s overpayments for indirect costs were 
found to total almost a half million dol- 
lars for grants awarded through the 1963 
fiscal year. Moreover, in this and other cases 
NIH continued to make overpayments to 
these same grantees for almost 2 years after 
the Surgeon General had initiated action in 
1968, at the urging of the Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee, to recover the ex- 
cessive payments previously made. 

Within NIH itself, the individual institutes 
used different indirect cost rates when deal- 
ing with the very same grantee institutions. 
The failure of the individual institutes to fol- 
low uniform policies and practices was found 
to be largely the result of weak and ineffec- 
tive central management in the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

Weak central management has been char- 
acteristic also of the Public Health Service. 
PHS has consistently failed to obtain com- 
Pliance with many of its grant policies, and 
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it has permitted unjustifiable variations 
among and within its bureaus in the inter- 
pretation and application of agency poli- 
cies. 

Research projects supported by grants 
from NIH and other units of the Public 
Health Service have, according to the agen- 
cy’s own ratings, declined in quality over a 
period of years. A large proportion of the 
projects now being supported by PHS were 
rated lower than good quality by the agen- 
cy’s expert consultants. 

The Committee believes high quality 
should be the principal criterion for PHS 
support of research projects which meet pro- 
gram requirements. National objectives other 
than the support of meritorious work, such 
as strengthening the capability and resources 
of academic institutions and manpower 
training, should be accomplished through 
programs designed specifically for these pur- 
poses rather than through the project sys- 
tem. 

The Committee is concerned by the tend- 
ency in the Public Health Service to use the 
services of a small group of individuals for 
long periods on advisory councils and other 
major advisory bodies. When some of the 
same individuals who have served on advi- 
sory councils for many years receive substan- 
tial NIH grants, and also testify before the 
Congress in support of the agency’s appro- 
priations, the appearance of favoritism is 
unavoidable. The Committee endorses the 
view expressed by the National Academy of 
Sciences that the Nation’s manpower re- 
sources for advisory purposes are large, that 
more advisers should be used and rotated 
more often, and that younger scientists 
should be afforded an opportunity to serve 
on PHS panels. 

The Committee found serious weaknesses 
in the several types of institutional grants 
administered by the National Institutes of 
Health. 

NIH entered into an unusual cost-sharing 
agreement with a large research institute to 
underwrite approximately one-half the 
latter’s total operating expenses. This ar- 
rangement has the effect of: (1) substitut- 
ing the grantee’s own judgment for that of 
the PHS's scientific review committees with 
respect to the merit of the research projects 
supported, and (2) removing from national 
competition, over an initial 5-year period, 
approximately $23 million of health re- 
search funds. This unusual commitment 
was made without first developing workable 
methods for the comprehensive scientific 
and administrative review of a large insti- 
tution's total program. Furthermore, it was 
made even though the grantee’s success in 
competing for NIH grants on the basis of 
merit was not better than average, and NIH 
had been advised by the HEW General 
Counsel’s Office that the grant could not 
legally be awarded either as a “project” or as 
a “general support” grant—the two types of 
awards specifically authorized by the Public 
Health Service Act. 

The procedure used in initiating another 
new institutional grant program—the 
Health Sciences Advancement Award—was 
found to be irresponsible, unscientific, and 
contrary to the best interests of the aca- 
demic community and the Government. The 
first awards under this program were made: 

(1) without adequate study of the needs 
of various types of institutions for develop- 
ment funds; 

(2) without careful formulation of pro- 
gram objectives and policies; 

(3) without a prior public announcement 
of the new program and its eligibility con- 
ditions; 

(4) without open competition for the 
available funds; and 

(5) without clear statutory authority. 

Moreover, it is apparent from NIH’s recent 
handling of the second group of HSAA 
awards that the purpose of this program is 
still unclear. The Committee believes that 
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a Federal agency should have a mature and 
defensible plan for a new grant program be- 
fore commencing it. NIH should not be 
“fumbling around,” as one of its officials ex- 
pressed it, when awarding substantial 
amouts of public money. 

The Committee found NIH's administra- 
tion of the General Research Support pro- 
gram surprisingly casual, with policies and 
procedures inadequately developed for the 
equitable and uniform treatment of grant- 
ees and with management indifferent to the 
waste of program funds. 

The General Research Support program is 
intended to provide institutions already sub- 
stantially engaged in NIH research some rel- 
atively unrestricted funds to help correct 
the imbalances in their total research and 
training activities created by Federal sup- 
port of individual research projects. The 
amount of each grant is determined by a 
formula which takes into account the 
grantee’s health-related research expendi- 
tures from both Federal and non-Federal 
sources, with the latter counting twice as 
much as the former. 

Large amounts of GRS funds were paid to 
one private research organization by includ- 
ing State appropriations for two research di- 
visions of a State health department in the 
grant computation. The GRS grants were 
computed in this manner, contrary to pro- 
gram policies, even though the research funds 
taken into account were not the grantee’s 
and were not intended for it. 

In addition, separate grants were made in 
some years to each of this organization's 
two branches, thereby giving the organiza- 
tion a larger total amount than it would have 
received from a single award because of a 
limitation in the grant formula. One branch 
received approximately as much in GRS 
funds, by counting State research expendi- 
tures as its own, as the total amount it re- 
ceived in NIH project grants. This is ob- 
viously a gross distortion of the purpose for 
which the GRS legislation was enacted. 

The Committee found the premium given 
for non-Federal funds under the General 
Research Support formula difficult to ad- 
minister and wasteful of Federal research 
money. The Committee does not believe this 
premium operates as a meaningful incen- 
tive for institutions to seek private funds, 
The premium, on the other hand, favors re- 
search organizations over institutions of 
higher education—for whom the program 
was primarily intended—and favors wealth- 
ier institutions over poorer ones. 

PHS research grants continue to be highly 
concentrated in a relatively small number 
of institutions. Moreover, the gap between the 
“rich” and the “poor” schools appears to have 
widened in recent years in the biomedical 
sciences. Although this disparity largely re- 
flects the capacity of institutions to perform 
research, the Committee found that some 
PHS policies discriminate against smaller 
and less wealthy schools because they do not 
already have extensive research programs. 

While the Committee recognizes the impor- 
tance of increasing the number of first-rate 
universities, it believes it equally important 
that weak institutions be improved. It is in- 
advisable for NIH and other Federal agencies 
to award “development” grants to help al- 
ready good schools achieve “excellence” in 
absolute preference to aiding the Nation’s 
weaker institutions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Indirect costs 


Recommendation No, 1—The committee 
strongly recommends that the Surgeon Gen- 
eral make suitable arrangements to assure 
the uniform application of the Department’s 
indirect cost rate information by all grant- 
ing units of the Public Health Service. With 
respect to the use of off-campus rates, which 
are normally lower than on-campus rates, 
the committee recommends that the Public 
Health Service obtain sufficient information 
in grant applications and in subsequent re- 
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ports to identify the locations at which the 
research is performed (p. 20). 
Recommendation No. 2,—The committee 
endorses the concept of assigning Govern- 
ment-wide responsibility for establishing in- 
direct cost rates with all institutions of a 
given type to a single Federal agency, with 
each type of institution audited by one Fed- 
eral agency only. The committee recommends 
that this concept be vigorously pursued by 
the Bureau of the Budget and other in- 
terested agencies so that a final Government- 
wide plan covering all institutions will ex- 
peditiously be established (p. 22). 


General research support grants 


Recommendation No, 3.—To eliminate some 
of the abuses that have developed in the 
general research support program, the com- 
mittee recommends that program policies be 
changed immediately to: 

(1) Determine each GRS grant on the 
basis of the recipient institution’s research 
expenditures from Federal sources alone. The 
committee does not believe the premium 
given for non-Federal research funds under 
the existing formula operates as a meaning- 
ful incentive for institutions to seek private 
funds. Rather, this premium favors research 
organizations over institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and has been difficult to administer 
and wasteful of Federal research money, and 

(2) Exclude from the computation base 
for a GRS grant all Federal payments for 
research which include fees above actual re- 
search costs (p. 28). 

Additional recommendations concerning 
the GRS program appear below. 


Health sciences advancement award 


Recommendation No. 4—The committee 
strongly recommends that no future grant 
programs be initiated by NIH or the Public 
Health Service without fair and open com- 
petition after the purpose and the policies 
of the program have been carefully developed 
and publicly announced (p. 32). 

Recommendation No. 5.—The committee 
further recommends that before any new 
grant program is started, or a major change 
is made in an existing program, the pro- 
posed regulations for the program be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register so that inter- 
ested parties may have an opportunity to ex- 
press their views. The final regulations 
should be approved by the Secretary before 
issuance (p. 33). 

Recommendation No, 6—The committee 
recommends that before any new program 
is initiated in the Public Health Service 
without specific statutory authorization, the 
program should be formally reviewed by the 
Department and the Executive Office of the 
President to determine its conformance with 
national education and science policies. Also, 
a written opinion concerning the legality of 
any such program should be obtained in 
advance from the HEW General Counsel (p. 
87). 

Recommendation No. 7.—The committee 
further recommends that no additional 
HSAA awards be made unless and until 
PHS obtains specific legislative authorization 
for this program (p. 37). 

Sharing any institution's total research 
costs—the Sloan-Kettering grant 

Recommendation No. 8.—In view of the 
manner in which section 301(i) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act was used as a last 
resort to justify the Sloan-Kettering grant, 
and in view of the size and complexity of 
the Government's existing health research 
programs, the committee recommends that 
the Congress amend this provision of the 
act to clarify and limit the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s blanket authority to adopt “such ad- 
ditional means as he deems necessary or 
appropriate” for the conduct and support of 
research (p. 41). 


Sharpening the instruments of support 


Recommendation No. 9.— The committee 
recommends that the Surgeon General es- 
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tablish a high standard of quality as the 
basic qualification for research project sup- 
port, and that he develop adequate proced- 
ures for the uniform maintenance of that 
high standard by NIH and other bureaus 
of the Public Health Service. The confine- 
ment of research grants to projects in the 
range of excellent to good should not be 
breached except in special circumstances 
where the reasons for supporting a lower 
quality project are fully documented in a 
written record (p. 47). 

Recommendation No. 10.—The committee 
recommends that the Public Health Service’s 
responsibility for programs designed to de- 
velop or improve the capability and resources 
of educational institutions be limited to 
medical and other health professional 
schools. The general research support pro- 
gram is not included in this category since 
the Congress authorized these grants, permit- 
ting broad discretionary spending, specifically 
to supplement project grants. The committee 
recommends that the responsibility for 
grants intended to strengthen educational 
institutions other than health professional 
schools be confined to the National Science 
Foundation and/or the Office of Education 
the two Federal agencies broadly responsible 
for strengthening basic science and educa- 
tion (p. 52). 

Recommendation No. 11—To provide for 
more equitable treatment of the smaller 
and less wealthy institutions, the commit- 
tee recommends the following changes in 
PHS policies: 

(1) Qualification for a general research 
support grant should be based on a school’s 
receiving $100,000 or more annually in re- 
search project grants from all units of the 
Public Health Service combined, rather than 
exclusively from NIH. Moreover, HEW should 
consider broadening the general research 
support program, with appropriate legislative 
authority, to include health-related research 
grants made by other units of the Depart- 
ment in such programs as vocational rehabil- 
itation and maternal and child health. 
Eventually, a single general research support 
grant for each eligible institution, adminis- 
tered on a Government-wide basis, would 
be most efficient and desirable. 

(2) The same general research support eli- 
gibility requirements should be applied to 
health professional schools as to other in- 
stitutions. To the extent that health pro- 
fessional schools require assistance in devel- 
oping a research capability, this should be 
accomplished by a separate program of tech- 
nical and financial assistance tailored for the 
purpose. 

(3) The separate biomedical sciences sup- 
port grant should be discontinued, and the 
general research support grant awarded to 
graduate schools on the same terms as to 
professional schools, hospitals, and research 
institutions. 

(4) Until such time as a single general 
research support program may be established 
on a Government-wide basis, the NIH pro- 
gram and NSF's institutional grants program 
should be closely coordinated to avoid dupli- 
cation, Some institutions presently receive 
general research support from both NIH and 
NSF computed on the basis of the same re- 
search projects; this occurs because NSF 
bases the amount of its award exclusively on 
the research (as well as some research train- 
ing) grants it makes, while NIH includes 
these same NSF research grants in the com- 
putation for general research support awards 
(p. 52). 

Recommendation No. 12.—The committee 
recommends, further, that the Secretary of 
HEW review the numerous NIH and other 
PHS training grant programs to determine if 
they are effectively organized to serve na- 
tional manpower needs and objectives. This 
review should be concerned particularly with 
ascertaining if the institutions which receive 
large amounts of training funds are making 
a proportionate contribution to the nation’s 
manpower supply. Conversely, the Secretary 
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should determine if training grant policies 
discriminate against schools which award 
graduate degrees in the biomedical sciences 
but receive little or no PHS training support 
(p. 58). 

Recommendation No. 13. — The committee 
recommends that the President designate one 
or more Federal agencies to provide technical 
assistance, upon request, to help institutions 
plan for the improvement of their science 
education and research programs. It would 
be logical for the Public Health Service to 
be concerned with the health professional 
schools; other groups of institutions in which 
the biomedical sciences are taught might be 
made the responsibility of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and/or the Office of Educa- 
tion (p. 55). 

Recommendation No, 14—The committee 
recommends that the President give early 
attention to the problem of improving the 
academic quality of weaker graduate insti- 
tutions and that a unified and coordinated 
Federal assistance program be developed for 
dealing with this matter. The committee be- 
lieves the present piecemeal uncoordinated 
approaches of Federal agencies to institu- 
tional improvement are competitive, waste- 
ful, and frequently not directed to the heart 
of the problem (p. 57). 


Some special management problems 

Recommendation No, 15,—The committee 
recommends that the Surgeon General (1) 
establish in PHS, and in each of the bureaus 
which administer grant programs, a single 
grants management office to provide uni- 
form interpretations of policies and proce- 
dures, and (2) provide adequate staffing for 
PHS’s Division of Grants and Contracts to 
enable this unit, on a current basis, to main- 
tain surveillance over and liaison with the 
several bureau grants management offices to 
assure that policies are being properly and 
uniformly implemented (p. 61). 

Recommendation No. 16.—The committee 
recommends that appointments to advisory 
councils be limited to one 4-year term, with 
members ineligible for reappointment, or ap- 
pointment to other advisory councils, for a 
period of 4 years following the completion 
of their terms. 

The committee recommends, further, that 
consideration be given in the selection of 
advisory committees to obtaining a balanced 
representation of geographic regions and ed- 
ucational institutions. To the extent pos- 
sible, consultants should be drawn from 
among qualified scientists who are not them- 
selves recipients of PHS grants (p. 62). 

Recommendation No. 17. — The committee 
recommends that the percentage of grant 
funds allocated to the general research sup- 
port program not be increased, and no new 
forms of institutional support be initiated, 
until (1) PHS has modified GRS policies for 
a more equitable and efficient distribution 
of these funds, as recommended earlier in 
this report, and (2) PHS or HEW is prepared 
to promulgate grants management standards 
and to determine that institutions wishing 
to be eligible for research support are in com- 
pliance with those standards (p. 69). 


FINANCIAL STATUS OF CONGRESS- 
MAN HERVEY G. MACHEN OF 
MARYLAND 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 
Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am again inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Recorp a full statement of my financial 
status. I submit this statement volun- 
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tarily and I urge every person seeking 
congressional office this year release for 
the public's information a similar state- 
ment. I know that some persons seeking 
public office claim that they have made 
full disclosure, but it has been directed 
in secret form to judges and the like. 
I believe that full disclosure, must be 
public and anything less is to be consid- 
ered an insult to the American voter. 
The following is my statement of fi- 
nancial status which I present in the 
identical form I used for my disclosure 
in 1966: 
Hervey G. Machen and Marian D. Machen, 


his wife, statement of financial condi- 
tion, July 31, 1968 


Assets: 
Cash (see schedule A“) $12, 353. 75 
Investments (see schedule 
he e PAL SS a ARS RY ERG 186, 121. 00 
Notes receivable.. -m me == =m mmm 1, 528. 10 


Real estate (see schedule “C”). 171, 000. 00 
Automobiles: 


1968 Lincoln $5, 500 
1967 Mustang 1, 800 
T 7, 300. 00 
Household furnishings 4, 000. 00 
Law books and office furniture. 4, 896. 20 
Total assets 887, 199. 05 
Liabilities: 
Notes payable—unsecured__.._ 10, 000, 00 
Notes payable—secured....... 91, 250. 00 
Mortgages (see schedule D“) 61, 092. 66 
Total labilities..........- 162, 342. 66 
Nara. 224, 856. 39 
SCHEDULE “A” —CASH 
Citizens Bank of Maryland, sav- 
ings account 3, 725. 32 
Citizens Bank of Maryland, 
checking account 3, 275. 36 
Suburban Trust Co., checking 
eee 1, 017. 62 
Sergeant at Arms checking ac- 
(No MAA E Le VRET 4, 335. 45 
e ee 12, 353. 75 
SCHEDULE ‘'B”—INVESTMENTS 
Market value 
Home Title Co., ac- 
quired in August 1954, 1 share.. 50. 00 
Suburban Trust Co., initial pur- 
chase in August 1946, pur- 
chases since then have been 
limited to stock options and 
stock dividends when capital 
was increased by the bank, 520 
—— ͤ——. asemenmbeel 84, 820. 00 
Citizens Bank of Maryland, ini- 
tial shares acquired in 1955, for 
the last four years additional 
purchases have been limited to 
stock options and stock divi- 
dends when capital was in- 
creased by the bank, 2594 
— — 129, 700. 00 
Metromedia, acquired January 
1960 and increased by stock 
dividend, 404 shares 15, 251, 00 
Unitec Industries, Inc., acquired 
October 2, 1967, 200 shares.... 6,800.00 
e 186, 121. 00 
SCHEDULE “C”—REAL 
ESTATE 
Farm, 120 acres at Horsehead, 
Prince Georges County, Md., 
acquired August 1957-..----- 80, 000. 00 
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Personal residence, 4107 Hamil- 
ton Street, Hyattsville, Md., ac- 
quired December 1951..-_--__ $32, 000. 00 
Summer Home, Broomes Island, 
Calvert County, Md., 2 acres 
and house, inherited from 
father in 1938. 
Unimproved land, 28 acres, one- 
third interest with sister and 
brother, inherited from father 
in 1933, one-third of the 
WORE on ᷣ A rha AE 
Office building and lot, 4328 Far- 
ragut Street, Hyattsville, Md., 
joint ownership with brother, 
part law offices and part engl- 
neering offices, acquired De- 
cember 1954, one-half of the 
value 


2, 000. 00 


35, 000. 00 


171, 000. 00 


SCHEDULE D 
MORTGAGES 


Personal residence 
Office buiding and lot, 4328 Far- 
ragut Street, Hyattsville, Md., 
one-half of balance 


NOTES 


Stocks are listed at their market values. 

Real estate holdings are listed at their 
estimated current market values. 

I have several group life insurance policies 
that have no surrender value in the Mary- 
land Bar Association and a $10,000 GI life 
insurance policy that has never been con- 
verted. 

At the present time, I am and have been 
a director of the Citizens Bank of Maryland, 
288 been elected to the board in January 
1960. 

Iam also a director of the Maryland Home 
Title Co. 

I am the senior member in the law firm 
of Machen and Brooks, located at 4828 Far- 
ragut Street, Hyattsville, Md. Until October 
1964, I practiced law as an individual. Hav- 
ing received the Democratic nomination for 
Congress, I formed a partnership with 
Thomas R. Brooks, This was with the under- 
standing I would be a full-time Congress- 
man and would not actively participate in 
the activities of the law firm. 

(Notre.—Congressman Machen’s net worth 
listed in his 1966 disclosure was $254,601.94, 
with schedule “A” cash listed at $10,295.99; 
schedule “B” investments listed at $236,040; 
schedule “O” real estate listed at $155,000, 
poa ne “D” mortgages listed at $36,- 

04.) 


DEPARTURE OF ROBERT C. MOOT 
AS ADMINISTRATOR OF SBA 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
want to extend my own best wishes, and 
those of my distinguished colleagues of 
the Senate to an outstanding public 
servant who is now taking up a new 
assignment, 

Mr. Robert C. Moot is relinquishing the 
position of Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration to become As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense. We shall 
sorely miss the considerable personal 
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contacts we have had with him during 
the past year. 

The Nation is fortunate that it is not 
losing his services but is only assigning 
him to another challenging, and impor- 
tant post of duty. 

As chairman of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee I have enjoyed 
a close relationship with him and his 
agency in our common goal of support- 
ing, strengthening, and encouraging 
small business. 

I watched him using his very consider- 
able ability to involve more of the private 
sector of our economy in making addi- 
tional funds available to the small busi- 
nessmen. With considerable pleasure I 
saw him succeed in this expanded effort 
as in so many other actions he took. 

There has not been a time when he 
has not been immediately available, and 
extraordinarily helpful in the delibera- 
tions of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee or its Select Committee 
on Small Business. 

Innovative, cooperative, helpful, imag- 
inative, he has helped the millions of 
people in the small business community 
to make significant contributions to the 
economy of the Nation. 

Simultaneously, he and his agency 
have helped us move further along the 
road toward greater social and economic 
security for a vast portion of our 
population. 

One characteristic was always appar- 
ent in speaking to him or in examining 
his record as SBA Administrator—his 
restless dissatisfaction with the idea that 
anything was “good enough.” Perhaps a 
little more study, a little more effort, a 
little different approach would yield bet- 
ter results? It would and it did. 

To him his agency was not an isolated 
bureaucracy staffed with gnomes and cut 
off from the world. It meant 83 field of- 
fices filled with sympathetic persons, a 
place where any small businessman, or 
person who might want to become a busi- 
nessman, could come and not only be 
treated with the utmost courtesy, but 
would never go away with anything less 
than could be done for him. 

The staff he leaves behind is an en- 
thusiastic, dedicated group which by as- 
sociation and example exhibits the same 
kind of willingness to serve that he al- 
ways exhibited. 

I am sorry that I will not have the op- 
portunity to have as close contact with 
him as I have in the past year, but I 
feel better that we have public servants 
such as he—kind, tolerant, understand- 
ing, and dedicated. 

The best wishes of all of us, I am sure, 
go with him in his new assignment. 


HORTON BILL EXTENDS 1967 SOCIAL 
SECURITY INCREASE TO THE 
POOREST OF THE POOR 


HON. FRANK HORTON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 
Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, approxi- 


mately 1.2 million social security bene- 
ficiaries also receive welfare payments. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


When the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967 were passed, the vote did 
not insure an increased income for all 
beneficiaries as was originally intended. 
This important omission centers around 
the fact that the States, under the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act, are required to 
consider all sources of income, including 
social security benefits. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, a decrease in 
welfare payments results when the 
States compute the increase in social se- 
curity benefits which became payable 
last March. This means that, although 
we have voted an increase in social se- 
curity payments, some 1.2 million people 
actually receive no increase at all. 

Remedial State action does not seem 
to be forthcoming. All the 1967 amend- 
ments mean to these 1.2 million people is 
that their social security checks went 
up, and their welfare payments went 
down. Although the States are permitted 
to exclude up to $7.50 a month in other 
income in determining a person’s welfare 
payment, most have not done so. 

The Social Security Amendments of 
1967 guaranteed everyone but the poor- 
est of the poor—the aged, the disabled, 
and the blind who get welfare pay- 
ments—an increased income. 

The bill which I am introducing to- 
day, Mr. Speaker, gives us a chance to 
look anew at the provision that now only 
offers a State the choice to disregard up 
to $7.50 a month in other income in de- 
termining a person’s need for welfare 
payments. 

My bill would require the States, start- 
ing next July, to adjust their welfare pro- 
grams so that the standards of need and 
the amounts of individual payments un- 
der the programs providing aid to the 
aged, the blind and the disabled would 
be increased by an average of $7.50 a 
month. 

States would be required to exclude 
$7.50 in social security benefits from 
their computation of welfare payments. 
Some savings to the States could be ex- 
pected from social security benefit in- 
creases in excess of $7.50 a month but 
in the long run the States would be faced 
with increased costs. 

To help the States meet this extra 
cost, my bill would provide for a pay- 
ment by the Federal Government of all 
the extra cost for the 2 years starting 
July 1, 1969, and ending June 30, 1971. 

I urge your support of this worthy 
legislation. 


IMPRESSIVE REMARKS OF REV. 
RICHARD S. KNIGHT 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include herein the address 
given by the distinguished, beloved rec- 
tor of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Clinton, Mass., the Reverend Richard S. 
Knight, at the baccalaureate exercises of 
the Clinton Junior-Senior High School 
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seniors in Mitchell Memorial Auditorium 
a Clinton Town Hall on June 9, 

This address was one of the finest 
baccalaureate addresses that has ever 
come to my attention. Reverend Knight 
summarized admirably some of the most 
significant issues of our times, and put 
his finger on basic problems facing us in 
this great crisis of human affairs, and 
the part which our young people will 
play now and in the future, in preserv- 
ing our freedom and civilization and the 
foundation values upon which our en- 
tire system rests. 

Earlier on the same day, I had the 
high privilege, honor, and real pleasure 
of talking briefly to this year’s Clinton 
High School graduates at the Old Timer 
Restaurant in my celebrated hometown 
of Clinton, Mass. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
most of these young graduates and their 
families. Seeing them, and meeting them, 
served to confirm what I had observed 
before, that they are, indeed, a wonder- 
ful, intelligent, enlightened, well bal- 
anced and loyal group of young Ameri- 
cans, of whom we of the distinguished 
town of Clinton have reason to be very 
proud. 

Members of the class of 1968 have 
been well trained, are exceptionally well 
motivated, and capable of facing up with 
courage and firmness to their own per- 
sonal problems and to the weighty prob- 
lems which will face their generation in 
the time to come. 

I have great confidence in these fine, 
young people, and am convinced that 
they will give an excellent account of 
themselves in the future. 

In congratulating them and their par- 
ents upon their graduation, I wish them 
every success and good fortune and hope 
they may enjoy all choicest blessings of 
good health, success in all their en- 
deavors, happiness and peace for many 
years to come. 

Such beautiful young ladies and hand- 
some young men, bright, well poised, 
eager, friendly, and good humored are 
indeed a great credit to their community 
and their country, and I hail and salute 
them all. 

I especially hail and salute the distin- 
guished Reverend Knight for his fine, 
inspiring address. It hit the nail right on 
the head and will be a great inspiration 
to all. We need more like it to spark pub- 
lic reaction and participation in the 
great tasks of building and strengthen- 
ing the national purpose and morale to 
tackle fearlessly and courageously the 
grave problems of the hour and sustain 
and support those of us who are charged 
with fighting this epochal battle for free- 
dom, peace, and public order and 
decency. 

Best always to Clinton High’s out- 
standing graduates of 1968. 

The address follows: 

[From the Clinton (Mass.) Item, June 10, 
1968] 

CHS BACCALAUREATE EXERCISES HELD SUN. 

Every milestone in human achievement, 
as meager as it seems to be, has helped to 
forge the way ahead for a more perfect 
society, the Rev. Richard S. Knight told the 
Clinton Junior-Senior High School seniors 
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at Baccalaureate exercises held in Mitchell 
Memorial auditorium yesterday. 

As the introduction to his address, the 
rector of the Church to the Good Shepherd 
used the words written on a Civil War monu- 
ment in a neighboring town, recalling for 
succeeding generations the securing of the 
unity of the nation and the freedom of an 
oppressed race. 

He pointed out that the persons who 
erected the monument and wrote the in- 
scription could not know that even one 
hundred years later the nation still would be 
cripled by disunity and division, and the 
oppressed race still would be in bondage. 


MOB SHOULD ASSEMBLE 


“Some men will say, because those words 
on that monument do not ring true, a mob 
should be assembled and go to that park. 
These extremists will want the mob to pull 
down the bronze figures of the Civil War 
veterans and to break up the stone pedestal 
on which the inscription is written. This is 
what has happened throughout human his- 
tory when the impatient minority is allowed 
to direct the emotions and intellects of the 
vast majority of rational men and women. 

“Reacting to past failures, these few ex- 
tremists are like children, filled with disap- 
pointment and frustration. They believe 
that a totally new structure can be built 
on the smouldering embers of the former 
structure. They do not understand that 
every milestone in human achievement, as 
meager as it seems to be, has helped to forge 
the way ahead for a more perfect society. 
And that the pages of civilization’s record 
are filled with untold heroes who have 
helped succeeding generations to reach 
toward perfect truth. 


CHANCE FOR FAILURE 


“Thinking men and women understand 
that for every dream, there is the chance 
of a nightmare. That for every victory, there 
is the chance for failure. That for every glory, 
there is the chance for tragedy. 

“Some men declare that we are on the 
threshold of a new era. It is for contempo- 
rary men and women to painfully and labori- 
ously move mankind from a pre-human era 
to what hopefully will be a human era. To 
move civilization from the former times of 
war and disease and poverty and hunger to 
the future time when every man will live 
with dignity, as a principal citizen, having 
all his physical and spiritual needs fulfilled. 

“To destroy heedlessly the moral and in- 
tellectual foundations upon which this new 
era must stand would be the greatest human 
tragedy that could befall us. For thousands 
of years men have held out their hands long- 
ingly toward the achievements that we now 
take for granted. 

“Let us not stand aside complacently while 
the few extremists act to loosen the bonds 
that hold our social order together. Let not 
the demand for permissiveness destroy the 
laws which have kept us from a jungle so- 
ciety. Let not the demonstrations against 
free speech and free assembly suffocate the 
rights, not only of the minorities, but the 
rights of all men. Santayana has written this 
warning: “Those who refuse to learn from 
history are doomed to repeat it.’ 


HANGS IN BALANCE 


“It is evident that civilization hangs in the 
balance, to be molded or destroyed in our 
time. May we have the wisdom and intelli- 
gence to become active participants, to over- 
come complacency, to counteract the de- 
structive forces of extremists, to take our 
rightful places as contributors toward hu- 
man achievement, and not as spectators, of 
the demise of the dreams toward which men 
in all generations have given their lives.” 

Howard Sylvetsky, president of the Class 
of 1968 gave the introduction and Miss 
Elaine Specian sang a solo, “He”, accom- 
panied by Bruce Vitone. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 


HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 18, 1968, the Governor of New York, 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, made an address 
advocating a new type of private cor- 
porate approach to the matter of urban 
blight. The Governor’s proposals repre- 
sent fresh thinking on housing problems 
which Congress has tried unsuccessfully 
to solve for over 30 years. For this reason, 
I place the full text of Governor Rocke- 
feller’s address in the Recorp at this 
point, expressing the hope that it will 
furnish additional evidence for a new 
philosophy of attack in future years, 
based on the premise that the Federal 
Government’s proper role is to stimulate 
and motivate free enterprise system ef- 
forts to solve the problems of our cities, 
rather than to operate costly and cum- 
bersome programs of the Government 
itself. The address follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER JUNE 18, 1968 


Seven out of ten Americans now live in 
or near our cities. By the end of the century, 
eight out of ten Americans will live in 
metropolitan areas, 

Yet the conditions of urban life are fast be- 
coming unbearable. Blight—the physical de- 
cay of urban core areas—is the most obvious 
symptom of this sickness of our cities. 

An estimated one-quarter of the people 
now in our cities live in blighted housing or 
in blighted areas, and blight is spreading. 

For two decades, the Federal government 
has been trying, without major success, to 
combat blight through ambitious urban re- 
newal plans. Too often, the bulldozer has 
been seen as the automatic cure for urban 
blight, Huge areas of central cities have been 
razed, without adequately relocating former 
residents in decent housing or meeting other 
community needs. 

Impenetrable layers of bureaucratic red 
tape have slowed Federal urban renewal pro- 
grams to a snail’s pace with the average proj- 
ect taking ten years to complete, Because of 
the delays and risks involved, qualified pri- 
vate firms have been less and less willing to 
act as sponsors of urban renewal projects— 
that is, to undertake to develop the land 
after it has been cleared. A fresh approach 
is needed for rehabilitating the core areas of 
our cities. 

In New York State, we have recently de- 
veloped a revolutionary new technique for 
rebuliding cities in cooperation with pri- 
vate enterprise—the Urban Development Cor- 
portation (UDC). The UDC is a public cor- 
poration, created by the state to assume the 
initiative in planning, buliding, and devel- 
oping needed urban facilities. It can sponsor 
urban renewal projects. It can build low and 
middle-income housing, and industrial, com- 
mercial, and civic facilities. It cooperates 
closely with potential investors in planning 
its projects. And it sells its equity in such 
projects to these investors at the earliest 
feasible time. 

The UDC is a completely new concept in 
urban development. For the first time, a gov- 
ernment agency—in cooperation with private 
enterprise—will take an active role in re- 
constructing urban core areas. Thus the UDC 
can assume the initial risks of a project dur- 
ing planning, land acquisition and building 
so that investors can put their funds into 
ready-made functioning projects without 
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having to incur the risks and delays of devel- 
opment. 

When the UDC sells its projects to private 
investors, it frees up its funds to initiate new 
projects. It can also lease back projects it has 
sold, manage them and assure the purchaser 
a fixed return on his investment. 

The UDC has special statutory powers to 
cut through bureaucratic red tape. It can, for 
example, cut through archaic building regu- 
lations which often create lengthy delays. 
The UDC is a State corporation—not another 
cumbersome Federal agency. As such, it can 
be expected to be more responsive to local 
problems and it can have greater sensitivity 
to state-wide or area-wide needs than a mu- 
nicipal agency. 

The UDC is organized like a business, not 
like a bureaucracy. It must exercise the same 
care in planning and budgeting as a modern 
business corporation, 

The UDC is not a new type of government 
Spending program. The initial equity capital, 
contributed by the state, amounts to less 
than 2% of the UDC’s authorized debt; this is 
sufficient to commence operations and pro- 
vide a “cushion” against losses. 

I would strongly urge other states to create 
similar urban development corporations to 
rebuild their core cities and halt urban 
blight. 

The Federal government can assist this 
urban reconstruction effort by supporting 
state urban development corporations in 
three ways: 

1. Technical assistance.—A vigorous pro- 
gram of Federal technical assistance would 
help states plan and organize UDCs. The 
Federal government can help draft model 
UDC legislation and organization plans; 
study feasibility of proposed UDC projects; 
conduct research in materials, construction 
methods and project design; and provide 
financing advice to UDCs on marketing their 
bonds. 

Federal guaranty.—A Federal guaranty 
of the bonded debt of state UDCs would as- 
sure the marketability of the securities of 
these corporations, by eliminating the risk 
of loss to the purchasers of UDC bonds. By 
assuring marketability, the Federal guaranty 
would create a broader market for state UDC 
bonds; permit a state UDC to finance socially 
desirable projects in high-risk urban poverty 
areas; permit state UDCs to operate with a 
smaller state-supplied equity capital; and 
make it possible, to some degree, for state 
UDCs to finance their projects at lower inter- 
est costs, thus reducing the rents in their 
projects. 

The Federal guaranty program would in- 
volve no cost to the taxpayer as the entire 
cost of the program would be financed out 
of premiums charged to state UDCs. The 
premiums would be included in project costs 
at the time of sale. 

The proposed Federal guaranty program is, 
in important respects, similar to the exist- 
ing FHA mortgage insurance program which 
has vastly increased the supply of private 
credit for building new housing. The pro- 
posed guaranty program for state UDC bonds 
will help greatly to expand the supply of 
credit for rebuilding the core areas of our 
cities, 

3. Federal tax treatment.—The income on 
state UDC type bonds are now exempt from 
Federal income taxation. This tax exemption 
is essential to the marketability of UDC 
bonds at a reasonable interest rate since it 
enables these bonds to provide yields which 
are competitive with other higher-cost 
securities. 

Proposals are being considered in Congress 
for a blanket denial of tax-exempt status to 
state industrial revenue bonds—regardless of 
whether these bonds are used to finance es- 
sential urban redevelopment projects or are 
used primarily to benefit private companies 
in constructing plants in outlying areas. 

Withdrawing the tax exemption would 
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greatly reduce the ability to attract private 
capital into urban core areas and thereby re- 
quire a greater public commitment of funds. 
In addition, serious consideration should be 
given to allowing purchasers of UDC projects 
a faster tax write-off in the early years, when 
vacancies tend to be higher and risks greater. 

While one single approach cannot solve 
all the problems of the city, either physical 
or social, the proposals I have just outlined 
illustrate the sort of thing that can be done 
to improve our cities—and done without new 
Federal spending programs. 

We must take this type of positive ap- 
proach to our urban problems. We can re- 
build and revitalize our great metropolitan 
centers. We can stop the spread of urban 
blight. We can make our cities safe. decent 
places to live. 

We are up to the task, if we make intelli- 
gent and effective use of our public and pri- 
vate resources. The issue is not of our 
capacity, but of our imagination and our 
will. 


CONGRESS AT THE RECESS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, as we re- 
cess now for the national party conven- 
tions, it strikes me as appropriate to 
present a very brief summary of our 
legislative achievements during this ses- 
sion of the Congress. I hope that this will 
prove of value to those Members attend- 
ing one of the conventions. I would re- 
mind my colleagues that a full report of 
the achievements of the first session of 
the 90th Congress is printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 113, part 27, 
pages 37354-37382. 

I must observe that this has been a 
highly productive session and that in the 
House, at least, we came close to com- 
pleting work prior to the national con- 
ventions. Some of our committees have 
completed the bulk of their work for this 
session and, as you know, the Rules 
Committee is sitting only as required. 
Upon our return following Labor Day we 
will be engaged for the most part in act- 
ing upon conference reports. A substan- 
tial number of bills are, or will be, in 
conference upon recess. 

The speed with which the House has 
acted is attributable to much hard work 
and diligence on the part of Members on 
both sides of the aisle and it would be 
remiss of me not to thank one and all 
for his cooperation. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND AUTHORIZATIONS 


The House has passed all but two— 
foreign aid and Department of Defense— 
appropriation measures as we move into 
the August recess, and has acted upon all 
regular authorization measures. Con- 
ference action is pending on several of 
these bills, and, in some instances, the 
Senate has yet to act. I shall not here 
elaborate each authorization or appro- 
priation but rather mention that a con- 
certed effort has been made to reduce 
expenditures in order to stem inflation 
and to economize. The financial drain 
accompanying our efforts in South Viet- 
nam has strained the economy and par- 
ticularly continued our adverse balance- 
of-payments situation. Accordingly, the 
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Congress has endeavored to pare ex- 
penditures elsewhere whenever possible 
and without damaging important pro- 
grams. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

The third major civil rights bill of the 
Johnson Presidency was passed this year. 
Together with the 1964 Public Accom- 
modations Act and the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act, Public Law 90-284—H.R. 
2516—goes far to insure that our Negro 
citizens shall know the full measure of 
being an American. The fundamental 
object of all these bills has been to eradi- 
cate arbitrary and discriminatory legal 
barriers to full participation of Negroes 
and other racial minorities in the proc- 
esses of democracy and the fruits of a 
free society. In time to come, the meas- 
ures will be viewed historically as among 
the most important actions taken by the 
Congress during the years of Lyndon 
Johnson’s Presidency. While they rep- 
resent, perhaps, but a beginning in the 
effort of the Nation to reverse a re- 
grettable historical pattern, they do 
represent a vital series of first steps. 

Among the most notable features of 
H.R. 2516 are: First, the protection by 
the Federal Government of persons ex- 
ercising their legal and civil rights; sec- 
ond, the extension of Federal jurisdic- 
tion to riots and other acts of civil dis- 
obedience which threaten interstate com- 
merce; third, the establishment of na- 
tional fair housing standards to preclude 
racial discrimination in the rental or sale 
of housing and the provision of penalties 
for the use of force or threats to obstruct 
fair housing safeguards; and fourth, the 
protection of the basic rights of Ameri- 
can Indians as afforded the individual in 
the Constitution. 

Congress also passed S. 989 this ses- 
sion, which establishes procedures to 
guarantee that jury selection in Federal 
courts shall be random and shall pre- 
clude discrimination of any variety. Pas- 
sage of Public Law 90-274 is in keeping 
with the guarantee to any American 
that he shall be judged by a jury of peers 
and shall be afforded the full measure of 
due process of law. 

CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Never prior to this Congress has so 
much attention been devoted to protect- 
ing the consumer against fraudulent 
business practices or danger from prod- 
ucts on the market. 

Public Law 90-313—Senate Joint Res- 
olution 120, House Resolution 958—di- 
rects the Secretary of Transportation to 
conduct a comprehensive study and in- 
vestigation of all relevant aspects of the 
existing motor vehicle accident compen- 
sation system. 

S. 1124—Public Law 90-—295—engages 
the National Government in research and 
safety programs to curb the damage to 
property and loss of life which accom- 
pany fires. Public and private agencies 
will cooperate in examining the causes of 
fires and methods for preventing and 
fighting them. A National Commission on 
Fire Prevention and Control will con- 
duct a study and submit its findings to 
the President and the Congress within 2 
years of establishment. 

A provision of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act, S. 3497, requires dis- 
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closure of land sale plans by promoters 
to the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development in order to deter or pro- 
hibit the sale of land by use of the mails 
or other channels of interstate com- 
merce through misrepresentation of ma- 
terial facts relating to the property. 

S. 1166, the Gas Pipeline Safety Act, 
provides for safety standards to prevent 
dangerous leaks or explosions in the in- 
terstate transport of natural gas. 

During the first session, Congress en- 
acted the Wholesome Meat Act—Public 
Law 90-201—to foster better meat in- 
spection standards at the State level. 
This session the House passed a com- 
panion measure, H.R. 16363, which will 
provide for Federal-State cooperation in 
insuring adequate inspection and pro- 
duction safeguards for poultry and poul- 
try products. Together, these two acts 
will guarantee the American housewife 
clean meat on the dinner table. 

Finally, note must be made of the 
landmark Truth-in-Lending Act—S. 5, 
Public Law 90-321—which, beginning 
July 1 of next year, will require the dis- 
closure of annual rates of charges on 
loans and installment credit both in dol- 
lars and cents and percent. Perhaps one 
of the most unfortunate aspects of the 
loan and credit business in this country 
has been occasional misrepresentation 
and the failure to inform the consumer 
fully of the cost to him of loans or credit. 
This act will protect the consumer 
against misrepresentation. It will further 
require the disclosure of interest on first 
mortgages, permit a person to exempt 
himself from a fraudulent second mort- 
gage, restrict the practice of wage gar- 
nishment, and provide penalties against 
the evil practice of loan sharking, a 
despicable enterprise of organized crime. 
Public Law 90-321 is a truly significant 
item of consumer protection legislation 
and it is to be hoped that it will be an 
effective instrument in curtailing prac- 
tices which heretofore have brought the 
loan industry into disrepute with too 
many of our people. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Among the legislation passed this year 
for the governing of the District of Co- 
lumbia, special mention should be made 
of H.R. 13042—Public Law 90-292— 
which provides for the popular election 
of the School Board in the District. Pre- 
viously, members of the School Board 
were appointed by the Federal court in 
the District. The provision for popular 
election marks the second important 
change in the government of the District 
during the 90th Congress. Last year, as 
you will recall, the President’s reorga- 
nization plan for the District eliminated 
the three-man commission form of gov- 
ernment and replaced it with a single 
Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, 
and appointed City Council. 

EDUCATION 


Very important actions have been 
taken by the Congress to continue, to 
expand, or to improve the education 
programs launched during or prior to 
the 89th Congress. 

Public Law 90-302—H.R. 15398—ex- 
pands the National School Lunch Act 
by establishing a program of child-care 
institutions—public or private non- 
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profit—in areas where poor economic 
conditions exist or where there are high 
concentrations of working mothers. In 
addition, it extends the school breakfast 
program through fiscal 1971. 

H.R. 17872, which has passed the 
House, authorizes the appropriation of 
supplementary funds for the formula- 
tion and implementation of programs to 
improve nutrition for needy children, a 
compassionate improvement in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. 

H.R. 17873 will insure that children 
receiving free or reduced-price lunches 
under National School Lunch Act pro- 
grams will not be singled out or identi- 
fied in any way. While a seemingly small 
gesture, the psychological stigma re- 
moved by this action is very important 
to the needy child. 

S. 3769—H.R. 15067—the Higher Ed- 
ucation Amendments of 1968, will con- 
tinue and amend several important edu- 
cation programs, including the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, the Higher Ed- 
ucation Act of 1965, the Vocational Stu- 
dent Loan Insurance Act, and the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. These 
programs have provided vital assistance 
to institutions of higher education in im- 
proving their physical plants, in im- 
proving faculties and curriculums, and 
in affording loans to needy students. They 
represent an intelligent investment in 
our most precious national resources: 
our young people. The bill also consoli- 
dates the NDEA student loan, education- 
al opportunity grants, and work-study 
programs; and it establishes specialized 
library and computer networks between 
institutions of higher education. 

The Congress has passed H.R. 18366, 
which is in conference, to continue and 
expand the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 and to consolidate with that act 
the provisions of the George-Barden 
Act. In fiscal 1970, the Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Education Act will also be 
consolidated with these two acts to pro- 
vide a comprehensive and unified ap- 
proach to vocational education assist- 
ance. The authorization for basic pro- 

is raised and extended through at 
least 1970. Matching requirements for 
grants are simplified and new programs 
are authorized to improve the quality of 
vocational training, in particular for the 
handicapped. All in all, this consolida- 
tion and expansion will do much to 
strengthen vocational education pro- 
grams throughout our 50 States. 

Public Law 90-348—H.R. 11308—con- 
tinues and expands the programs of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities. The efforts of the Founda- 
tion during its brief lifetime have been 
directed toward helping the artists of 
our Nation—in painting, literature, 
sculpture, and music—to improve and 
develop their talents. Its programs rep- 
resent a worthy investment by the 
Government in cultural and artistic 
development. 

Public Law 90-407—H.R. 5404— 
amends the National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950, changing and improving the 
organization and operation of the Foun- 
dation. This includes: First, giving new 
emphasis to the Foundation’s basic mis- 
sions and effecting several reorgani- 
zation plans in regard thereto; second, 
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strengthening and adding to the func- 
tions of the National Science Board; 
third, unifying and augmenting the op- 
erational authority of the Foundation’s 
Director; and fourth, modifying and 
streamlining the Foundation’s organiza- 
tion and structure. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


During this session of Congress we 
have continued to meet our responsibili- 
ties to our fighting men in Vietnam. 
Moneys have been or will be appropri- 
ated to support our military operations 
in Southeast Asia. Irrespective of in- 
dividual opinions on the war, this is a 
duty no Member of the Congress can 
shrink or has shrunk from. 

S. 2986—H.R. 16165—continues the 
food-for-peace program, one of our im- 
portant foreign policy programs in that 
it provides food for those in need of it. S. 
2986 extends Public Law 83-480 through 
December 1970 and, significantly, encour- 
ages purchasing nations to carry out 
voluntary birth-control programs in or- 
der to alleviate their population prob- 
lems. Another noteworthy provision of 
S. 2986 requires the President to take 
steps to assure that the United States 
obtains a fair share of any increase in 
commercial purchases of agricultural 
commodities by those nations benefiting 
from Public Law 480 food sales. 

Congress has been exceptionally pru- 
dent in authorizing foreign aid for 1969. 
A feeling has prevailed that investment 
in the economic development of allies 
and underdeveloped countries, while a 
sound concept, must not strap this coun- 
try economically and that in recipient 
nations there should be signs of definite 
progress. Congress has shown increas- 
ing reluctance to provide or augment 
military assistance abroad because of the 
danger of feeding the potential for mili- 
tary conflict. Accordingly, the foreign 
aid authorization—H.R. 15263—this year 
has been pruned back in both Houses 
though it has yet to be firmed up in con- 
ference. In the House a total of $1,993,- 
850,000 was authorized of which only 
$390 million was for military assistance. 
The figure authorized by the Senate was 
lower still. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


Several bills in the area of general 
government merit comment. The Senate 
has passed S. 3640 which would provide 
for a study and report on the organiza- 
tion and management of the executive 
branch of the Government. The last such 
comprehensive review of the operations 
of the executive branch occurred in 1955. 
The House has yet to act on this 
measure. 

Both in the House and the Senate 
resolutions were adopted to assist Mem- 
bers in avoiding conflicts of interest and 
other thorny ethical predicaments. 
House Resolution 1099 invested the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct 
with the authority to render advisory 
opinions to Members of the House and to 
receive evidence and make recommenda- 
tions in instances when a Member has 
been accused of misconduct. 

The tragic death of Senator Robert 
Kennedy as he campaigned for the Dem- 
ocratic Party’s presidential nomination 
precipitated the passage of House Joint 
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Resolution 1292—Public Law 90-331— 
which authorizes Secret Service protec- 
tion for major candidates for President 
and Vice President. It is regrettable that 
such an action proved necessary in our 
society, but the President prudently ad- 
vised and requested that this authoriza- 
tion be enacted by the Congress in order 
to reduce the chances of a repetition of 
the Kennedy assassination. 

Congress passed S. 2884—Public Law 
$0-343—to encourage the States to take 
action in providing absentee voting priv- 
ileges to residents temporarily residing 
overseas. Public Law 90-344—S. 1581— 
amended the Federal Voting Assistance 
Act of 1955, to assist armed service per- 
sonnel to vote in Federal elections. 

HEALTH AND HEALTH INSURANCE 

Congress has enacted several impor- 
tant measures to date to improve the 
health and safety of Americans. 

The House has passed H.R. 10790, to 
protect the public from radiation emis- 
sions from electronic products. 

H.R. 15758 has been passed in both 
Houses, Upon becoming law it will con- 
tinue those regional medical programs 
initiated in 1965 by the Heart Disease, 
Cancer, and Stroke Amendments Act— 
Public Law 89-239. In addition it extends 
health services programs for domestic 
agricultural migratory workers and au- 
thorizes the construction of facilities for 
the treatment of the alcoholic, a com- 
mendable program. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed 
a comprehensive Health Professions’ 
Training Act—S. 3095, H.R. 15757. This 
bill continues grants for the construction 
of medical and dental teaching facilities 
and extends grant authority for addi- 
tional kinds of assistance to institutions 
which train medical personnel. 

Of noteworthy inclusion in this Health 
Manpower Act are provisions to author- 
ize appropriations for the construction 
or rehabilitation of nurse training facili- 
ties and to provide additional assistance 
to nursing students. 

HOUSING 

The most comprehensive housing bill 
since 1949 has been enacted this session 
by the Congress. Among the many sig- 
nificant aspects of S. 3497—H.R. 17989— 
are: first, assistance to low- and moder- 
ate-income families in purchasing 
homes; second, assistance to low- and 
moderate-income families in renting 
housing; third, strengthening amend- 
ments for various FHA mortgage insur- 
ance programs; fourth, FHA assistance 
to new community developers in financ- 
ing and constructing developing com- 
munities; fifth, improved urban renewal 
programs; sixth, extension of urban 
planning assistance to include non- 
metropolitan areas; seventh, an in- 
creased fund authorization for urban 
mass transportation assistance and ex- 
tension through June 1970 of the emer- 
gency mass transportation program; 
eighth, conversion, in part, of FNMA— 
Fanny Mae—into a private, second 
mortgage institution while retaining 
Government administration of special 
assistance, management, and liquidating 
functions; ninth, programs to encour- 
age private industry construction of low- 
and moderate-income housing through 
Government-supported profitmaking 
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corporations; tenth, housing loans for 
rural residents if other assistance is un- 
available; eleventh, a National Insur- 
ance Development Corporation to pro- 
vide Federal-State reinsurance coverage 
for insurers against property loss result- 
ing from various criminal acts, including 
rioting or civil disorder; twelfth, a 10- 
year housing program requiring the 
President to submit a report on goals 
and plans and requiring periodic annual 
reports thereafter; and thirteenth, in- 
creased authorization for the model 
cities program and other extensions or 
modifications of the National Housing 
Act. 

In addition, the bill includes a national 
flood insurance program which will pro- 
vide insurance coverage to families in 
areas prone to floods. Private insurance 
industry has been unable or unwilling to 
insure many families living in such 
areas, which leaves them at the mercy 
of fate. Under this new program the 
Federal Government will support the 
private insurance industry in protect- 
ing these families’ homes and property. 

Finally, the bill contains provisions to 
prevent fraud in mail-order land sales. I 
previously mentioned this in the sec- 
tion on consumer protection. 

This omnibus housing measure is one 
of the landmark acts of the 90th Con- 
gress. It affirms the goal set forth in the 
Housing Act of 1949: to provide “a de- 
cent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for American family.” 

LAW ENFORCEMENT AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURES 


The widespread concern over break- 
downs in law and order is reflected in the 
work of Congress this year. 

In the Civil Rights Act—Public Law 
90-284 —for example, Federal jurisdic- 
tion was extended to riots and other civil 
disturbances. Congress passed an omni- 
bus crime control bill this session—Pub- 
lic Law 90-351, H.R. 5037—which will 
render much needed assistance to police 
forces throughout the Nation in improv- 
ing their capacities for preventing crime 
and protecting the public. In addition to 
the allocation of funds through the 
States for police training, other aspects 
of the crime bill are intended to assist in 


criminal investigations and prosecutions., 


The Omnibus Crime Act also prohibits 
the interstate shipment of handguns to 
anyone other than a licensed dealer, and 
regulates the over-the-counter sale of 
handguns, including prohibiting their 
sale to juveniles and any person not a 
resident of a dealer’s State. 

Widespread use of hallucinogenic 
drugs—LSD—and other dangerous drugs 
among the Nation’s youth has com- 
manded Congress’ attention this year. A 
new Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs was created, under the President's 
reorganization power, early this year. 
Composed of the Bureau of Narcotics, 
Treasury Department, and the Bureau of 
Drug Abuse Control, HEW, it is now 
within the jurisdiction of the Justice De- 
partment. By coordinating the efforts of 
these two agencies, it is hoped that the 
expanding traffic in drugs can be curbed. 

Congressional concern with drugs is 
further reflected in the passage by the 
House of H.R. 14096 which establishes 
stiff legal penalties for trafficking in 
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LSD, stimulant, or depressant drugs. It 
also provides penalties for possession of 
such drugs. This is a very difficult area 
in which to legislate because the bulk of 
such drug use occurs among the young. 
While it is imperative to curtail the 
spread of these very dangerous drugs it 
is equally important not to ruin a 
youngster’s future irreparably. Accord- 
ingly, latitude has been authorized for 
our courts in dealing with first offenders 
brought to trial for possession of these 
drugs. They may be placed on probation 
and their records wiped clean of criminal 
conviction if they do not violate that 
probation. 

Avery significant Juvenile Delinquency 
Act has emerged from Congress this 
year. H.R. 12120 authorizes assistance to 
courts, correctional systems, and com- 
munity agencies engaged in the preven- 
tion, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. The consequences of such 
assistance are immeasurable for with 
adequate treatment the juvenile offender 
can be steered away from the path of 
crime. The terrible lure of criminality 
can be blunted at an impressionable age, 
thereby diminishing the probability of 
adult criminality which so often marks 
the career of the juvenile offender. 

One further effort to stem crime has 
been passed so far this year by Congress. 
When it becomes law, H.R. 14935 will 
curtail the indiscriminate mailing of 
master automobile keys or other devices 
which are an open invitation to car 
theft. Henceforth, the mailing of such 
devices shall be in accordance with Post 
Office regulations and they may be sent 
only to certain authorized dealers. 

MANPOWER TRAINING 


The creation of jobs and the training 
of persons for holding jobs is everywhere 
trumpeted as a vital element in overcom- 
ing the slough of poverty in the Nation. 
Surely, there is much sense in this as 
jobs are a far better solution than the 
dole. 

Accordingly, Congress has focused at- 
tention on various proposals to augment 
existing manpower training programs. 
As of the recess, action has been com- 
pleted only to extend and expand voca- 
tional rehabilitation training grants to 
the States—H.R. 16819. Such programs 
are particularly aimed toward the handi- 
capped to provide them with the means 
by which they can enter the job market 
and earn a living. Effective fiscal 1970, 
the Federal share of rehabilitation grants 
will increase to 80 percent, as contrasted 
with the present 75 percent. 

MONETARY AND FISCAL POLICY 


Clearly, the most important fiscal 
action taken by the Congress this session 
was passage of H.R. 15414—Public Law 
90-364—a Tax Adjustment Act. The 
highlight feature of this measure was the 
10-percent surtax requested by the Pres- 
ident. This extra tax on individual in- 
comes is effective as of April 1, 1968, and 
on corporation incomes as of January 1, 
1968. It will remain in effect through 
June 30, 1969. During 1968 the actual 
percentage increase in the tax bill of 82 
million taxpayers will be about 7.5 per- 
cent. Sixteen million low-income tax- 
payers will not be affected by the in- 
crease. During its application, the surtax 
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is expected to net an additional $15.6 
billion in revenues. While it is always 
regrettable to have to raise taxes, the 
economic situation of the Nation re- 
quired that this action be taken and the 
Congress met that responsibility. 

Other provisions of H.R. 15414 are: 
First, extension of existing excise taxes 
on automobiles and telephone service; 
second, limitation on civilian employ- 
ment by the executive branch to June 30, 
1966, levels; third, requirement that cor- 
porations become more current in their 
payments of estimated taxes; fourth, 
postponement of the effective date of re- 
strictions voted by Congress last session 
on the aid to families with dependent 
children program; fifth, reduction of 
Federal spending during 1969 to 8180.1 
billion—a $6 billion cut; sixth, reduction 
of new 1969 obligational authority by $10 
billion and recission of $8 billion in 
unused prior authorizations; seventh, a 
request for tax reform proposals from 
the President by the end of December 
1968; and eighth, other proposals which 
affect tax exemptions for advertising in 
national political party convention pro- 
grams and certain cooperative organiza- 
tions which serve tax-exempt hospitals. 

Congress passed a bank protection 
measure—H.R. 15345, Public Law 
90-389—which directs Federal agencies, 
having responsibilities over banks and 
savings and loan institutions, to issue 
rules and regulations requiring the in- 
stallation, maintenance, and operation of 
security devices and other procedures to 
discourage robberies and burglaries. 
These actions will also assist law enforce- 
ment agencies in the identification and 
rh ati of those who commit bank 
theft. 

At the request of the President the 
gold cover for certain Federal notes was 
terminated by the Congress—Public Law 
90-269, S. 2857. The drain on the 
Treasury’s gold reserves required that 
this release be made as we were ap- 
proaching a minimum reserve level. 

NATURAL RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION 


Despite a busy agenda, the Congress 
has continued work to preserve our nat- 
ural beauties and to conserve our scarce 
resources. 

Among the many bills affecting our 
national parks none is of more note than 
that—S. 2515—which will establish a 
Redwood National Park in California, 
This action will guarantee to future gen- 
erations of Americans the privilege of 
enjoying the wondrous sight of these 
magnificent trees. 

An equally noteworthy measure is 8. 
827—H.R. 4865—which will initiate a 
nationwide system of trails, thereby af- 
fording millions of Americans greater 
pleasure in the use of our national parks. 

In the conservation field there are sev- 
eral important acts which have issued 
from this Congress. A fantastic new river 
basin project will be launched on the 
Colorado River—S. 1004, H.R. 3300. Its 
benefits will be manifold, including ade- 
quate water supply for deficient areas in 
Arizona and western New Mexico and 
the construction of dams and hydroelec- 
tric plants to benefit the several States 
through which flow this river and its trib- 
utaries. Care has been taken, I might 
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mention, to insure that the States served 
by the Colorado River will not be ad- 
versely affected by this basin project. 

Public Law 90-254—S. 1788—author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior to en- 
gage in feasibility studies of various wa- 
ter resources projects in North Dakota, 
Arizona, and Oklahoma; yet another step 
in the effort to insure the development 
of American land and water resources. 

In passing Public Law 90-297—S. 2912, 
H.R. 15002—the Congress has continued 
Federal Government support for saline 
water conversion programs. The benefits 
to be realized from cheap salt-water con- 
version methods are considerable, and 
could go far in diminishing anxiety over 
adequate water supplies in the future. 

Congress completed action this session 
on S. 1401—Public Law 90-401—to con- 
tinue and alter the land and water con- 
servation fund, established in 1964 to fi- 
nance acquisition of parks and recrea- 
tion areas. 

Revenues for the fund have fallen 
short of expectations. Accordingly, S. 
1401 provides that the annual level of the 
fund shall be at least $200 million and 
that either direct appropriations by the 
Congress from general tax revenues or, 
if necessary, receipts from Federal gas 
and oil leases on the Outer Continental 
Shelf shall be used to supplement the 
usual sources of revenue for the fund. 
Additional provisions of S. 1401 repeal in 
1970 the uniform system of admission 
and user fees at Federal recreation areas 
and authorizes certain land transactions 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

As we enter recess, the other body has 
completed action on S. 3206, the Water 
Quality Improvement Act, which amends 
the Water Pollution Control Act respect- 
ing the construction of waste treatment 
facilities and the conduct of water pol- 
lution control research. Final passage of 
this measure will expedite efforts to con- 
trol the water pollution which plagues 
our Nation. 

Congress has also enacted S. 2276— 
Public Law 90-361—which amends the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act by permitting the Secretary of 
Agriculture to contract for the construc- 
tion of works of improvement upon re- 
quest of local organizations. 

In discussing the Housing Act I have 
made mention already of the important 
flood insurance act incorporated in that 
measure. 

PRIVATE AND PUBLIC PENSIONS 

During the first session of the 90th 
Congress, we passed numerous amend- 
ments to the Social Security and Medi- 
care Acts. This session we enacted similar 
benefit increases for those persons 
covered only by the Railroad Retirement 
Act and the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act. Persons receiving benefits 
under both social security and railroad 
retirement will receive an adjusted in- 
crease in their railroad retirement bene- 
fit. Increases in unemployment and sick- 
ness benefits were also enacted in Public 
Law 90-257—H.R. 14563. In my final re- 
port to Members, I shall explain in detail 
all these increases. 

H.R. 272—Public Law 90-430—extends 
for 5 years the period during which 
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Reed Act funds previously transferred 
from the employment trust fund may be 
used by the States for the payment of ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Mention has already been made of the 
continuation in the Housing Act of the 
mass transit program, including its 
emergency program. 

Other achievements in the transporta- 
tion field this session include H.R. 3400— 
Public Law 90-411—which empowers the 
Secretary of Transportation to prescribe 
rules and standards to regulate aircraft 
noise. Modern jeteraft often emit deafen- 
ing sounds and it seems reasonable to 
impose regulations to abate such noise to 
a tolerable level. 

Divergent Federal Aid Highway Acts— 
S. 3418, H.R. 17134—have passed the 
Senate and the House and differences 
remain to be resolved in conference as 
we move into the recess. The final ver- 
sion of this measure will authorize ap- 
propriations for the construction of 
highways for fiscal years 1970 and 1971. 

VETERANS 

Several items affecting veterans or 
veterans’ survivors deserve to be men- 
tioned. 

House Concurrent Resolution 1705, 
which has passed both Houses, expresses 
the congressional policy that returning 
Vietnam veterans should be accorded 
employment preference in the Federal 
Government and that the Government, 
through its procurement operations, 
shall encourage the same on the part of 
private industry. This seems an appro- 
priate gesture of gratitude toward those 
who have fought in that faraway place. 

H.R. 16025 will, as law, extend educa- 
tional assistance to widows of veterans 
killed in service, thereby availing them 
the opportunity to increase their knowl- 
edge and their ability to compete for 
decent-paying work. Certainly, this op- 
tion should be available to those women 
who have suffered the loss of their hus- 
bands. 

H.R. 16027, which the House has 
passed, would increase the basic com- 
pensation rate for totally disabled vet- 
erans from $300 to $400, and adjust com- 
pensation rates for partial disability to 
increased costs of living. 

H.R. 12555—Public Law 90-275—in- 
creases the income limitations used in 
determining the amount of disability 
pension for an eligible veteran. Pen- 
sioners will now be able to receive greater 
amounts of income, such as from social 
security benefit increases, without in- 
curring disability pension reductions. 

WELFARE 


I have already mentioned the post- 
ponement of the freeze on the proportion 
of children on AFDC in each State. This 
freeze was included in the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1967—Public Law 
90-248 —to become effective July 1, 1968. 
Subsequently, a good deal of opposition 
arose to this deadline. Consequently, the 
Congress advanced it to July 1, 1969, in 
the Tax Adjustment Act—Public Law 90- 
364—passed during this session. 

Differing versions of the Food Stamp 
Act authorization have cleared each 
House and will be resolved in confer- 
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ence. The other body passed a 1-year au- 
thorization with a $245-million ceiling— 
S. 3068. The House, by amendment on 
the floor, passed an open-ended 4-year 
authorization. H.R. 18249 authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to authorize 
such sums as may be necessary for im- 
plementation of the food stamp program 
in the States. If the House version be- 
comes law, this will mark an important 
alteration in the method for determin- 
ing the food stamp authorization, Con- 
gress, of course, ultimately determines 
actual expenditures for the program in 
the Agriculture Appropriation Act. 

And there, Mr. Speaker, you have it. 
In retrospect I think it is apparent that 
much has been done this year by the 
Congress for the benefit of all the Amer- 
ican people. Despite the President’s so- 
called lame-duck“ status, he has not 
hesitated to request of the Congress 
necessary and vital new programs, as 
well as the continuation and improve- 
ment of existing ones. For the most part, 
our response has been positive. Many of 
the items noted here are of major sig- 
nificance, the Housing Act being a prime 
example. 

We can take satisfaction in the record 
to date. Upon conclusion of the 90th 
Congress we are going to show an even 
better record. Here I have mentioned 
but the more notable achievements. 
These indicate, may I say, what Con- 
gress has been all about” in 1968. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
month of July was a hectic month for 
most of our colleagues here in the Sen- 
ate and for our friends across the Capi- 
tol in the House of Representatives. 

As we worked toward what we hoped 
would be adjournment, our legislative 
workload was heavy and much legisla- 
tion was either enacted or progressed to- 


-ward enactment during July. However, 


we did not meet the deadline, and the 
Congress must reconvene in September 
to resume the legislative session which 
was recessed so that members of both 
parties could devote some time to politi- 
cal activities. 

I felt the press of legislative duties 
very strongly during July, as many bills 
of keen interest to my Oklahoma con- 
stituents came under consideration. 
However, I also had several opportunities 
during July to host Oklahomans who 
visited my Washington office. Among my 
visitors were many young 4-H members, 
students representing the Oklahoma As- 
sociation of Electric Cooperatives, dele- 
gates to Boys Nation and Girls Nation, 
and others. I enjoyed visiting with these 
young people and hearing their ideas 
on the problems of today. 

I have also had several young Okla- 
homans serving as summer interns in my 
Washington office. My interns have 
learned a lot by having a firsthand role 
in the workings of their Government. 
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The Congress completed action during 
July on many bills of importance to 
Oklahomans. Among these were the pub- 
lic works appropriations bill, the Federal 
aid to highways bill and a bill which pre- 
vented drastic cuts in mail delivery and 
the closing of hundreds of rural post 
offices. Final action on several other 
measures is near, and will be completed 
when the Congress reconvenes in Sep- 
tember. 

An Oklahoma newspaper recently 
referred to our public works projects as 
“pork barrel.“ Sometimes they call it 
“reckless spending” or “waste in Wash- 
ington,” but when their neighborhood 
needs such a program, they no longer call 
it pork barrel. This is a problem which 
all your public servants face. We seek to 
guide Government spending so the 
money—your tax dollars and mine—is 
used to best advantage. For instance, the 
Crutcho Creek project will cost well over 
$2 million, but when completed it will 
prevent more than $100,000 in flood 
damage each year in parts of Oklahoma 
ay Del City, Midwest City, and Tinker 

eld. 

Best known of Oklahoma public works 
programs is the Arkansas navigation 
project. Here, through wise investment, 
the Congress is greatly enhancing Okla- 
homa’s economic future. The criteria 
are simple. We invest in our resources 
today, and realize the returns tomorrow. 
Nearly $53 million will go into Oklahoma 
public works projects this year, with 
funds for the Broken Bow, Candy, Clay- 
ton, Hugo, Kaw, Lukfata, Oolagah, 
Optima, Pine Creek, Shidler, and Wau- 
rika Reservoirs, the Crutcho project, and 
the Webbers Falls and Robert S. Kerr 
locks and dams on the Arkansas naviga- 
tion channel. 

The omnibus rivers and harbor bill, 
guided through the House by Congress- 
man Ep Epmownpson, forbids collection 
of admission fees to Corps of Engineers 
recreation areas after March 1970. Mem- 
bers of the Congress from Oklahoma 
have long sought this prohibition, and 
our efforts have paid off. Too, this bill 
provides for projects leading to water 
navigation on the Red River below Den- 
ison Dam, a benefit to all Oklahomans— 
particularly those in the south-central 
and southeastern portions of our State. 

The Federal aid to highways bill in- 
cluded my amendment prohibiting fu- 
ture toll road construction on the Inter- 
state Highway System. This serves the 
best interest of the motoring public by 
avoiding double taxation on toll roads 
designated as Interstate Highways. 

I was pleased with Senate passage of 
the 1968 agriculture bill as it met with 
the satisfaction of most of the farmers 
and ranchers with whom I talked about 
the bill, as well as most of the major 
farm organizations. However, I was quite 
disappointed with the opposition’s 26-to- 
1 partisan vote which aided defeat of my 
strategic commodity reserves amend- 
ment, an amendment which would have 
been of immediate benefit to the Na- 
tion’s—and Oklahoma’s—wheat farmers. 

My constituents often write to plead 
for reduced governmental costs. In a 
well-intentioned, but unrealistic, effort 
to cut Federal expenses, the Post Office 
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Department was ordered to fill only 3 
of 4 jobs until the payroll fell to the 
June 1966 level. The idea sounded good 
at first, but soured with the realization 
that the Post Office could not handle a 
volume of mail that has increased by 8.4 
billion pieces since 1966 while faced with 
a future shortage of 83,000 mail han- 
dlers. So, Congress had to decide 
whether to respond to the pleas for re- 
duced costs or to the very urgent pleas 
for continued mail delivery services. 

Many Oklahoma newspapers charged 
the Post Office with “blackmail” after an- 
nouncement of plans to curtail delivery 
services and close hundreds of rural post 
offices. But, faced with fewer workers 
and more mail, there was no alternative. 
Congress reversed the job reduction or- 
der, insuring that mail-hardling person- 
nel will remain adequate to continue 
service. 

Future legislative action on the appro- 
priations bills for military construction 
and for the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare are of 
interest to Oklahoma. 

The military construction bill includes 
plans for new programs at Fort Sill, Altus 
Air Force Base, Vance Air Force Base, 
and Tinker Air Force Base, valued at 
$5.8 million. 

Under the second measure, Okla- 
homans are concerned with continuation 
of elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams, help for college students, and the 
federally impacted school districts and 
vocational training programs, The Head- 
start program, which has proven most 
helpful in preparing our underprivileged 
youngsters for school, depends on funds 
in this bill as do most other areas of our 
national war on poverty and hunger. 

I continue to get mail about proposed 
gun-control legislation. I still believe 
that it is in the best interest to 
stop mail-order sales of all guns in 
order to make it more difficult for the 
lethal weapons to get into the hands of 
children, the mentally incompetent, and 
criminals. I do not favor and will not 
support proposals for Federal registra- 
tion of firearms. Any such registration 
should be strictly a State or local matter, 
as should any requirements for gun per- 
mits or gun licensing. 

I strongly reject efforts by many peo- 
ple to make the nomination of a Chief 
Justice to the Supreme Court a matter 
of politics. Justice Fortas has proven 
himself acceptable to the Federal Judi- 
ciary Committee of the American Bar 
Association and to the leaders of both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties in 
the U.S, Senate. His nomination requires 
Senate confirmation, and, when his name 
is brought before the Senate, each Mem- 
ber will weigh carefully the recommen- 
dations of the Judiciary Committee 
which has held extensive hearings on 
Justice Fortas’ qualifications for office. 
Politics will carry no weight in my deci- 
sion, and it should not have any effect on 
the minds of others in this matter. 

As Congress is in recess for the month 
of August, I will be able to spend most 
of my time in Oklahoma, before return- 
ing to resume my legislative workload fn 
September. 
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THE LIGHT INTRATHEATER 
TRANSPORT 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my honor to serve as chairman of the 
Subcommittee of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee which is concerned with 
matters relating to airlift within the 
armed services. We have been much in- 
terested lately about the progressively 
deteriorating capability of the Air Force 
in the area of short-range transport. The 
present tactical airlift fleet, made up of 
C-T7’s, C-123’s, C-124’s, and C-130’s, will 
reach retirement age all too soon, and 
thus far, appropriate progress has not 
been made in arriving at decisions lead- 
ing to replacements for this aging fleet 
of tactical transport airplanes. 

The Air Force and the Defense Depart- 
ment have done well in developing and 
pushing forward the C-5 concept and 
airplane, and the usefulness of this air- 
plane is obvious to everyone. With C-141’s 
and C-—5’s it will be possible for the armed 
services to meet their strategic airlift 
requirements, but the intratheater trans- 
port requirement has not been solved. 

We are indebted to the Air Force As- 
sociation for an excellent article in the 
July issue of Air Force and Space Digest 
which outlines this problem, and I am 
putting it in the Recorp so that my col- 
leagues can read the article in its en- 
tirety: 

THE LIGHT INTRATHEATER TRANSPORT— 
FLEXIBLE AIRLIFT FOR THE FRONT LINES 
(By Edgar E. Ulsamer) 

One of the most important lessons being 
learned in Vietnam is the need for better 
intratheater airlift, beyond the capability of 
the contemporary tactical airlift fleet, made 
up of C—7s, C-123s, C—124s, and C-130s, many 
of which will have reached “retirement age” 
by 1975 or before. 

To meet this requirement, a light intra- 
theater transport (LIT) is currently in con- 
cept formulation. LIT is described by Secre- 
tary of the Air Force Harold Brown as “a 
very advanced aircraft with a range of 500 
nautical miles, a speed of between 350 and 
400 miles,” and either V/STOL or STOL 
capability. If the C-5 can be said to handle 
the “wholesale” side of airlift, LIT-will do 
the “retail” job. In the view of the De- 
partment of the Air Force, this means rapid 
deployment, resupply, and emergency supply. 

Secretary Brown recently elaborated on the 
requirement: 

“In any situation, airlift must move cargo 
as close to the battle lines as possible, in 
appropriate amounts, and with the most ef- 
ficient use of our equipment. (Supplying a 
large fraction of a theater’s requirements by 
parachute can be expensive.) To complicate 
the problem, often the cargo is delivered to 
a fluid front line, and our supply system 
must expand and contract while it efficiently 
funnels cargo to the user. 

“We have under study a number of meth- 
ods to accomplish initial deployment of units 
by air and then replenish them. For example, 
satellite supply areas can be established 
around a major airfield and serviced by new 
light intratheater transports—the LIT—with 
either a vertical or short takeoff capability. 
The FY 1969 budget has funds for contract 
definition, a major step in development of 
the LIT. This aircraft, to be available in the 
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170s, will be able to make short takeoffs and 
landings, and may be capable of vertical 
takeoffs. As in the case of the C-5, our tech- 
nology will result in a very advanced aircraft. 
Composite materials, for example, show great 
promise in both airframe construction and 
propulsion.” 
FIRST FLIGHT IN 1973 


First flight of the LIT is expected in 1978. 
The LIT requirement was formally set forth 
by the Tactical Air Command two years ago. 
Differences of opinion quickly developed, 
with some planners favoring STOL designs 
and others the V/STOL approach. Compli- 
cating the issue further were such crucial 
questions as to whether LIT should be small 
enough for actual retail delivery almost to 
the foxholes or whether it should be com- 
pletely tied in with the C-5, which might 
require the LIT to have substantially greater 
range. 

Further, in order to set definitive LIT speci- 
fications in terms of size, payload, range, and 
other performance criteria, it is necessary to 
determine just what aircraft types currently 
in the inventory the LIT is to replace. The 
intratheater tactical airlifters, excluding the 
Army’s helicopters, range from the 5,000- 
pound-payload, 240-mile-range C-7A Caribou 
to the 45,000-pound, 2,587-mile range C-130 
Hercules. While it is possible to design and 
build an LIT with such broad range capabili- 
ties, any one design cannot meet all mission 
requirements. In addition, many Air Force 
planners feel that the C-130 offers certain 
unique capabilities and has a useful service 
life that will extend well into the 1970s so 
that its replacement is not necessarily ur- 
gent and, under certain conditions, not even 
desirable. If the C-130 is not to be replaced, 
however, either its production line must be 
reopened or an extensive modification and 
repair program would have to be undertaken, 
because of high use and high attrition rates 
in Southeast Asia. 

To get the answers to such questions, a 
number of in-house DoD, USAF, and inde- 
pendent industry studies have been made. 
Principal among them was a seven-month 
study program completed by the Air Force in 
August 1967. It examined the most prom- 
ising V/STOL technologies and associated 
design, cost, and schedule factors as applied 
to a C-123 replacement cargo aircraft. United 
Aircraft Corporation’s Sikorsky Aircraft Div., 
Lockheed-Georgia Co., Lockheed-California 
Co., LTV’s Vought Aeronautics Div., Boe- 
ing’s Vertol Div., and McDonnell Douglas 
Corp. participated. V/STOL technologies ex- 
amined included tilt-wing, lift-jet, stowed 
rotors, lift-fans, and air deflection and modu- 
lation (ADAM). In May 1968 this study was 
extended to include designs for a STOL 
version of LIT by Boeing's Vertol Div., LTV, 
and McDonnell Douglas. 


FINDINGS INTO RECOMMENDATIONS 


While some elements of this broad study 
effort are still continuing, the Air Force Sys- 
tems Command (AFSC) and the Tactical Air 
Command (TAC) have condensed the prin- 
cipal findings into specific recommendations, 
They center on a “truly light’ V/STOL as- 
sault transport with a 250-nautical-mile mis- 
sion radius, a payload of five tons in vertical 
takeoff mode and eight and a half tons in 
STOL mode (hot-day takeoffs over a fifty- 
foot obstacle in 800 feet or less), and a cruise 
speed of 350 knots or more. The aircraft 
could be deployed direct from the continental 
U.S. by virtue of a ferry range of 2,600 nau- 
tical miles. 

In “overload condition,” meaning longer 
STOL- takeoffs and restriction to 2.5 G 
maneuvers (MAC standards) rather than the 
full 3 & design capability, the payload capa- 
bility could be increased to seventeen tons. 
Boeing’s Vertol Div, studies indicate that a 
five percent increase in aircraft empty weight 
might furnish seventeen-ton payloads with 
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normal STOL takeoffs without sacrificing the 
combat (3 G) capability. 

Gross takeoff weight of the light intra- 
theater transport is to be below 100,000 
pounds, preferably at the 85,000-pound level. 
With these basic specifications, LIT will be 
able to supply all standard U.S. Army equip- 
ment, except tanks, up to battalion level 
(infantry and airborne battalions), and do 
so in pallets compatible with the C-5 Galavy, 
LIT could also accommodate fifty combat 
troops and their equipment. Further, it 
would furnish a substantially improved suc- 
cessor system to the C-123 and eliminate the 
need for airdrops—an expensive, difficult, 
and at times when the supplies fall into 
enemy hands) “counterproductive” logistics 
method, 

An LIT meeting these specifications, Air 
Force Planners say, will have two overriding 
advantages. Its V/STOL capability would 
substantially enhance its survivability in a 
combat environment over STOL designs, and 
its relatively high cruise speed would pro- 
vide productivity and ton-mile costs that 
are fully cost-effective. One-way block time 
for the standard 250-mile radius mission 
would be fifty minutes. 

Air Force planners say that the impor- 
tance of survivability was underscored dur- 
ing the recent aerial supply campaign to 
Khe Sanh in Vietnam. “Vertical” aircraft 
are more difficult to intercept, and their 
ground exposure time is shorter than those 
of “conventional” aircraft because they need 
follow no set landing pattern. Further, LIT 
will be able to reap the benefits of low-level 
cargo extraction without special containers 
and with pinpoint accuracy. LIT will be able 
to move along only inches off the ground 
while the crew pushes the cargo out of the 
aircraft, cutting exposure time and offering 
the enemy a moving target. 

Both Systems Command and TAC agree 
that, to realize the advantages of the STOL 
mode, a V/STOL aircraft should include 
high-flotation landing gear to permit STOL 
operations from unprepared sites. By com- 
bining the advantages of both modes in one 
vehicle, far more versatility can be attained 
than with a mixed fleet of STOL vehicles 
and helicopters. 


TILTWING TECHNOLOGY 


Concurrent with the crystallization of the 
LIT concept, certain technical determina- 
tions were made by the Air Force and in- 
dustry, focused on comparable effectiveness 
of individual designs as well as availability 
and risk of the underlying technology. With 
LIT’s relatively high cruise speed and ex- 
tended range requirement calling for good 
aerodynamic efficiency (lift/drag ratio), the 
helicopter approach showed little promise, in 
spite of its unmatched hover efficiency. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the lift- 
jet, while ensuring excellent cruise capability, 
was deemed severely limited in the hover 
mode because of inherently high fuel con- 
sumption. In addition, the high-velocity 
downblast from lift engines militates against 
their use in LIT. In the trade off necessary 
to provide LIT with two such divergent 
capabilities as prolonged hover over unpre- 
pared sites and sustained fast cruise, the 
turboprop tiltwing approach emerged as the 
most efficient technology available at this 
time. 

Propulsion and fuel efficiency in hover is 
determined principally by the disk loading 
(pounds per square foot) of the propulsion 
device. In this area, the helicopter rotor 
scores highest, in the ten pounds per square 
foot range, and the direct-lift jet lowest at 
about 1,000 pounds per sq. ft. A properly 
sized turboprop tiltwing furnishes about 
forty pounds per square inch disk loading, 
which permits efficient hover as well as very 
good cruise efficiency at speeds up to 400 
knots. (While other designs offer greater 
cruise speed, the 250-mile mission radius 
limits the value of higher cruise speeds.) 
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In addition, this technology has the virtue 
of extensive test; the first tiltwing completed 
successful transition from hover to forward 
flight ten years ago. Further, in case of a 
four-engine design, which is rated best, there 
is a good margin of safety in case of engine 
failure because of cross linkage between 
powerplants and propellers. Three tiltwing 
designs—the CL-84 of General Dynamics’ 
Canadair subsidiary, LTV’s XC-142A, and 
Boeing Vertol’s VZ—-2—have proved the feas- 
ibility of the concept in hundreds of flight- 
hours. 

The principle is simple. In hover, the wing 
and propellers are tilted to the vertical posi- 
tion. In this position, the propellers provide 
the lift in the same way as do the rotors of a 
helicopter. 

As the wing is tilted down for transition 
and forward flight, the slipstream from the 
propellers keeps the airflow over the wing at 
a reasonable angle, precluding airflow sepa- 
ration and wing stall. As the tilting action 
continues, the wing begins to contribute to 
lift at low airspeed since it is completely im- 
mersed in the propeller slipstream. 

As the wing is tilted further down and 
speed is increased, the wing picks up more of 
the lift until the tiltwing files like a con- 
ventional, fixed-wing, propeller-driven air- 
plane. 

A recent refinement of this concept re- 
sulted in the elimination of the tail rotor, 
which had previously been necessary for 
hover stability and which proved extremely 
vulnerable. Tests by NASA-Ames and Boeing’s 
Vertol Div. have proved the potential of a 
special aileron system combined with the 
so-called monocyclic pitch technique to 
furnish effective control of roll, pitch, and 
yaw for a tiltwing aircraft in hover. 

STOL VERSUS V/STOL CONTROVERSY 

The normal cost-effectiveness yardstick in 
airlift is “the-bigger-the-better.” On a ton- 
mile-per-dollar basis, the argument is un- 
assailable. It is less convincing when applied 
to tactical airlift, which is sporadic in nature 
and often revolves around relatively small 
payloads that have to be rushed to the battle 
area. Because of these random conditions, for 
example, the average payload for intratheater 
operations in Vietnam is substantially less 
than half of full capacity. 

Payload size is a significant criterion in the 
choice of either a STOL or V/STOL approach 
for LIT. A large STOL aircraft with mod- 
erately short takeoff and landing capability 
(2,000 feet or more) presumably can be built 
for less money, and represents less of a tech- 
nological risk than an aircraft of equal size 
and payload which also includes the vertical 
flight feature. In addition, a large STOL air- 
craft might even reap the benefits of tech- 
nological fallout from commercial aviation 
programs, Boeing, for instance, is currently 
examining the possibility of building a special 
STOL version of its short-haul twin jet, the 
787, according to a Boeing vice president. Also 
it appears likely that a larger STOL aircraft 
could perform so-called “multiple address” 
missions—that is, take off from a main ter- 
minal and in one sortie deliver cargo to two 
or three destinations. 

A smaller V/STOL design, on the other 
hand, could unload at only one destination 
per sortie. On the average, it would get there 
faster since its loading would be confined to 
one delivery and it would fly a direct route. 
As a result, the small V/STOL is presumed to 
permit more flexibility. 

Obviously crucial to the decision between 
STOL or V/STOL is the question of systems 
cost and total costs, Given air superiority and 
the availability of an adequate number of 
runways of more than 1,500 feet in length, 
STOL is more cost-effective. Most Air Force 
planners, however, do not consider these con- 
ditions realistic in future conflicts, especially 
in the light of experiences in Vietnam, where 
less than ten percent of the existing runways 
are available at any given time. 
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The alternative is the willingness to pay 
what Air Force calculations determine as a 
“moderate premium” for the V/STOL system. 
Tentative studies place this premium at 
about fifteen percent. V/STOL proponents 
suggest further that in terms of total costs 
this premium might be wiped off the books 
completely. 

While it is difficult to establish costs of 
securing airstrips, of providing the combat 
troops necessary to protect the construction 
crews, and of building, repairing, and main- 
taining airstrips under different climatic and 
geographic conditions, these considerations 
obviously favor the V/STOL method which, 
in the forward areas, needs few or none of 
these facilities and services. Finally, it would 
be difficult to put a price tag on a mission 
that could only be flown by V/STOL aircraft, 
because no airstrip is available or because 
weather conditions do not permit STOL 
operation. 

The Air Force V/STOL advocates base their 
case also on technological grounds. To build 
a truly sophisticated STOL aircraft with 
landing and takeoff capabilities below 1,000 
feet appears to be as difficult and possibly as 
costly as building a V/STOL aircraft. 

If such a STOL aircraft is to have a pay- 
load of twenty to twenty-five tons (as would 
seem necessary for STOL), the control and 
inertia problems may well exceed the present 
state of the art. By way of a benchmark, 
landing such a STOL aircraft would require 
a landing speed of about fifty knots, or half 
the aerodynamic stall speed, which means 
that the propulsion unit would have to be 
tapped for powers to maintain a continuous, 
artificial airflow over the wings, high-lift 
segmented flaps, and controls. Engine failures 
under such conditions could be fatal. 

Finally, a V/STOL LIT would furnish con- 
comitant capabilities unattainable through 
STOL, Foremost among them would be an 
improved stopgap air rescue and recovery 
capability, including recovery of MOL crews. 
And in terms of national resources, it would 
revitalize the badly stalled V/STOL develop- 
ment program that will be needed to meet 
commercial aviation requirements of the 
decades ahead.— END 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S CENTRAL 
AMERICAN TRIP AN OUTSTAND- 
ING SUCCESS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, President 
Johnson’s recent trip to Central America 
was a personal triumph, a diplomatic 
success, and an outstanding example of 
how an American President can make a 
positive contribution to hemispheric 
unity of purpose. 

We hear a great deal of serious debate 
these days about whether the United 
States has been paying too much at- 
tention to Asia, at the expense of our 
ties with Europe and Latin America. 
There are suggestions that we should now 
shift our thoughts and our energies back 
toward Europe, in the interests of our 
long term national security. 

As far as I am concerned, we have both 
immediate and long-range vital interests 
in the future of Latin America. Can we 
be so naive as to imagine that the United 
States can prosper if hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in Latin America see their 
most basic needs unmet and their basic 
strivings for the future ignored? 
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President Johnson clearly sees our in- 
terests in Latin America. Latin Ameri- 
cans themselves, as reflected in news- 
paper reaction to his trip, see Lyndon 
Johnson as carrying on and adding new 
dimensions to the enlightened good 
neighbor policy originated by another 
great American President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

I should like to quote briefly from 
newspapers in Central America, the scene 
of the President’s trip, and also from 
newspapers in other Latin American 
countries. 

San Salvador’s Diario de Hoy: 

An event of great historic importance that 
has paved the way to the solution of the 
multiple problems facing these countries. 
From the first moment, the Johnsons won 
the admiration and friendship of the people 
for their simplicity and their democratic 
spirit. 


Prensa Grafica of San Salvador: 

This summit meeting is one of the great- 
est events in the history of El Salvador and 
of Central America. All of the American 
hemisphere has its attention fixed on Cen- 
tral America because, although it is a meet- 
ing of a regional nature, its outcome may 
have repercussions throughout the hemi- 
sphere. 


Radio Reloj of San Jose, Costa Rica: 

The trip was virtually a personal victory 
for President Johnson... . Johnson’s arrival 
was a pleasant moment for us because we 
greeted upon Costa Rican soil the leader 
of a people familiar with democracy, a presi- 
dent elected democratically in honest elec- 
tions, the representative of a friendly people 
with a political and social organization from 
which we have much to learn. 


The Costa Rican newspaper, La Re- 
publica: 

The presence of the U.S. President consti- 
tuted an incentive and a stimulus. 


La Prensa Libre of San Jose found 
Costa Rica’s public reaction, “partic- 
ularly heartening as it did not result 
from anyone’s orders, but was born of 
a profound democratic sentiment.” 

Novedades, a newspaper in Nicaragua, 
wrote of the “jubilant and glowing wel- 
come” accorded President Johnson and 
said: 

The U.S. President sensed the warm re- 
sponse of the people, and of a well-behaved 
and friendly student population that re- 
jected the attitude of certain agitators who 
attempted to detract from the luster of the 
visit. 


El Pueblo (Honduras) : 


The visit of the head of the richest nation 
in the world may bring hope of relief to the 
poorest peoples of the hemisphere. 


Diario del Norte: 


The visit of President Johnson to the Cen- 
tral American countries is an event of great 
historical importance, because it strengthens 
faith in the destiny of democracy and opens 
up new prospects for the development of the 
means of production. 


The newspaper Prensa Libre of Guate- 
mala City termed President Johnson’s 
announcement of a $65 million loan to 
the Central American Common Market 
nations “a magnanimous gesture,” add- 
ing that “his interest must be appreci- 
ated and the nobility of his objective 
acknowledged.” 

Prensa Libre praised the courage and 
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spirit of sacrifice” of President Johnson 
in participating in the talks despite the 
“demonstration which he must have sus- 
pected might occur. Yet he made the trip 
to San Salvador, demonstrating his 
strong character and sincere desire to 
help. His words on arrival ‘the unity we 
seek is above all a state of mind’ con- 
veyed a tangible truth and sought to 
avoid any suggestion of sounding over- 
bearing.” 


El Grafica editorialized: 
The Johnson visit appears to have achieved 


its primary objectives—concord among the 
five brother nations. 


El Imparcial of Guatemala City viewed 
the meeting as not merely ending the 
crisis of the common market, but also as 
a positive step toward opening a new 
period of more active cooperation. The 
paper added that, in President Johnson’s 
words “much remains to be done” and 
noted: 

These eloquent words are the most realis- 
tic and carry the greatest impact of any 
spoken during the summit meeting. 


Mexico City’s newspaper Novedades 
stated that the “Central American na- 
tions are in the red over balance- of- pay- 
ment problems” and: 

Johnson's visit to the El Salvador summit 
is a hopeful sign toward a more solvent 
future. 


The English language News (Mexico 
City) said: 

Central Americans may be short on cash, 
but they might make up for it by pulling 
together. 


And stated: 

Lyndon Johnson, in such a situation, could 
do little but go to Central America to show 
he cares. He cares a great deal. We can only 
hope that the Central American leaders show 
they care as much. 


El Tiempo of Bogotá said Johnson’s 
participation was “very important in the 
solution of this crisis, because the Cen- 
tral American Common Market consti- 
tutes an important experiment, and it 
would be absurd for it to fail due to re- 
gional jealousies.” 


THE HONORABLE HORACE R. 
KORNEGAY 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with a profound sense of regret that I 
remark upon the retirement of the Hon- 
orable Horace Kornecay from this body. 
For 8 years, Congressman Kornecay has 
served the Sixth District of North Caro- 
lina with ability and distinction. We will 
miss both his outstanding example and 
his positive contributions as a legislator. 

The personal qualities of HORACE 
KorNEGAY are those we can all admire. 
Awarded the Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge, the Bronze Star, and the Purple 
Heart for his service in World War I, he 
returned to the United States to pursue a 
distinguished career in the law. As a 
member of the Greensboro Bar Associa- 
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tion, the North Carolina Bar Association, 
and the American Bar Association, he 
has consistently brought both honor and 
integrity to the legal profession. He is, 
furthermore, a member of the board of 
visitors of the Wake Forest Law School, 
of which he is a graduate. 

Since his election to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Horace Kornecay has 
served as a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, as well as 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. His ac- 
tive and enlightened concern in working 
for these committees will be sorely missed 
by his colleagues. It is always gratifying 
to work with a man so enlightened and 
so astute as is HORACE KORNEGAY. 

Mr. Kornecay’s devotion to his family 
is commendable, and his desire to spend 
more time with them is understandable. 
Pointing out that ‘for the past 7 years 
I have been deprived of the normal rela- 
tionship with my family and with my 
growing children,” he underscored the 
warm and human nature which is his 
special characteristic. I know his family 
will be grateful for his decision, even as 
we, his colleagues, are saddened. And yet, 
he must know best the course he must 
follow. I extend to my esteemed friend 
and coworker, Horace KORNEGAY, my sin- 
cere best wishes in the future. I know 
he will benefit whatever endeavor he 
may now undertake. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA INSUR- 
ANCE PLACEMENT ACT 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 1, 1968, the President signed into 
law the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968. Title XII of that act is the 
District of Columbia Insurance Place- 
ment Act which I introduced into the 
Senate as S. 3556. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of title XII be re- 
printed in the Recor». 

There being no objection, title XII was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1968 
TITLE XIJ—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
INSURANCE PLACEMENT ACT 
SHORT TITLE 

Src. 1201. This title may be cited as the 
“District of Columbia Insurance Placement 
Act“. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 1202. The purposes of this title are— 

(1) to assure stability in the property in- 
surance market for property located in the 
District of Columbia; 

(2) to assure the availability of basic 
property insurance as defined by this title; 

(3) to encourage maximum use, in ob- 
taining basic property insurance, of the nor- 
mal insurance market provided by author- 
ized insurers; and 

(4) to provide for the equitable distribu- 
tion among insurers of the responsibility for 
insuring qualified property in the District of 
Columbia for which insurance cannot be ob- 
tained through the normal insurance market 
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and to authorize the establishment of a joint 
underwriting association in the District of 
Columbia to provide for reinsuring of basic 
property insurance without regard to en- 
vironmental hazards. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 1203, As used in this title, unless the 
context otherwise requires— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
or his designated agent. 

(2) The term “basic property insurance” 
means (1) insurance against direct loss to 
property caused by perils as defined and lim- 
ited in the standard fire policy and extended 
coverage endorsement thereon, as approved 
by the Commissioner, and (2) such other 
insurance (including insurance against the 
perils of vandalism, malicious mischief, bur- 
glary, theft, and robbery) as the Commis- 
sioner may designate (under regulations 
adopted or made under section 1205 of this 
title) from those lines of property insurance 
for which reinsurance is available for losses 
from riots or civil disorders under part B of 
title XII of the National Housing Act. 

(3) The term “environmental hazard” 
means any hazardous condition that might 
give rise to loss under an insurance contract, 
but which is beyond the control of the prop- 
erty owner. 

(4) The term “inspection bureau” means 
any rating bureau or other organization des- 
ignated by the Commissioner to perform in- 
spections to determine the condition of the 
properties for which basic property insur- 
ance is sought. 

(5) The terms “Industry Placement Facil- 
ity” and “Facility” mean the facility consist- 
ing of all insurers licensed to write and 
engaged in writing basic property insurance 
(including homeowners and commercial 
multiperil policies) within the District of 
Columbia to assist agents, brokers, and ap- 
plicants in securing basic property insurance. 

(6) The term “premiums written” means 
gross direct premiums charged with respect 
to property in the District of Columbia on 
all policies of basic property insurance and 
the basic property insurance premium com- 
ponents of all multiperil policies, less all 
premiums and dividends returned, paid, or 
credited to policyholders or the unused or 
unabsorbed portions of premiums deposits. 

(7) The term “property owner” means any 
person having an insurable interest in real, 
personal, or mixed real and personal property. 


INDUSTRY PLACEMENT FACILITY 


Sec. 1204. (a) Within thirty days after the 
date of the enactment of this title all insur- 
ers licensed to write and engaged in writing 
in the District of Columbia, on a direct basis, 
basic property insurance or any component 
thereof in multiperil policies, shall establish 
an Industry Placement Facility. The Facility 
shall formulate and administer a program, 
subject to disapproval by the Commissioner 
in whole or in part, to seek the equitable 
apportionment among such insurers of basic 
property insurance which may be afforded 
applicants in the District of Columbia whose 
property is insurable in accordance with rea- 
sonable underwriting standards and who in- 
dividually or through their insurance agent 
or broker request the aid of the Facility to 
procure such insurance, The Facility shall 
seek to place insurance with one or more 
participating companies up to the full in- 
surable value of the risk, if requested, except 
to the extent that deductibles, percentage 
participation clauses, and other underwrit- 
ing devices are employed to meet special 
problems of insurability. 

(b) The Facility may, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner, provide as part 
of its program for the equitable distribution 
of commercial risks and dwelling risks among 
insurers. 
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(c) Each insurer licensed to write and en- 
gaged in writing in the District of Columbia, 
on a direct basis, basic property insurance or 
any component thereof in multiperil policies 
shall participate in the Industry Placement 
Facility program in accordance with the es- 
tablished rules of the program as a condi- 
tion of its authority to transact such kinds 
of insurance in the District of Columbia, 
except that, in lieu of revoking or suspending 
the certificate of authority of any company 
for any failure to comply with any of the 
established rules of the program, the Com- 
missioner may subject such company to a 
penalty of not more than $200 for each such 
failure to so comply when in his judgment 
he finds that the public interest would be 
best served by the continued operation of the 
company in the District of Columbia. 


FAIR ACCESS TO INSURANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 1205. (a) The Industry Placement 
Facility shall on its own motion, or within 
thirty days after a request by the Commis- 
sioner, submit to the Commissioner such 
proposed rules and regulations applicable to 
insurers, agents, and brokers deemed neces- 
sary to assure all property owners fair access 
to basic property insurance through the 
normal insurance markets, including rules 
and regulations concerning— 

(1) the manner and scope of inspections of 
risk by an inspection bureau; 

(2) the preparation and filing of inspection 
reports and reports on actions taken in con- 
nection with inspected risks, and summaries 
thereof; 

(3) the operation of the Facility, including 
rules and regulations concerning 

(A) the basic property insurance coverages 
to be provided through the Facility; 

(B) the reasonable effort to obtain insur- 
ance in the normal commercial market re- 
quired of an applicant before recourse to the 
Facility; and 

(C) the appeals procedure within the 
Facility for any applicant for insurance re- 
garding any ruling, action, or decision by or 
on behalf of the Facility. 

(b) The Commissioner may adopt such of 
the rules and regulations submitted pur- 
suant to subsection (a) of this section as he 
approves. If the Commissioner disapproves 
any proposed rule or regulation submitted, 
he shall state the reasons for so doing, and 
he shall require the Facility to submit a re- 
vision thereof within such time as he may 
designate, but no less than ten days. During 
such designated time, the Commissioner and 
the Facility shall consult regarding any such 
disapproved rule or regulation. If the Facil- 
ity fails to submit a proposed rule or regula- 
tion, or revision thereof, within the desig- 
nated time, or if a revised rule or regulation 
is unacceptable to the Commissioner, the 
Commissioner may make such rules and reg- 
ulations covering the proposed general sub- 
ject matter as he shall deem necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. Any rule 
or regulation adopted or made under this 
section shall be consistent with the require- 
ments of part A of title XII of the National 
Housing Act. 


JOINT UNDERWRITING ASSOCIATION 


Sec. 1206. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to establish by order a joint under- 
writing association if he finds, after notice 
and hearing, that such association is neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this title. 
Such joint underwriting association shall 
consist of all insurers licensed to write and 
engaged in writing in the District of Colum- 
bia, on a direct basis, such basic property 
imsurance as may be designated by the 
Commissioner or any component thereof in 
multiperil policies. 

(b) Every such insurer shall be and re- 
main a member of the association and shall 
comply with all requirements of member- 
ship as a condition of its authority to trans- 
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act such kinds of insurance in the District 
of Columbia, except that in lieu of revoking 
or suspending the certificate of authority of 
any company for any failure to comply with 
any of the requirements of membership, the 
Commissioner may subject such company to 
a penalty of not more than $200 for each 
such failure to so comply when in his judg- 
ment he finds that the public interest would 
be best served by the continued operation of 
the company in the District of Columbia. 

(c)(1) Within sixty days following the 
effective date of the order of the Commis- 
sioner under this section the association 
shall submit to him a proposed plan of 
operation, consistent with the provisions of 
this title, which shall provide for economical, 
fair, and nondiscriminatory administration 
of the association and for the prompt and 
efficient provision of reinsurance, without 
regard to environmental hazards, for such 
basic property insurance as may be desig- 
nated by the Commissioner. The plan of op- 
eration shall include provisions for— 

(A) preliminary assessment of all members 
for initial expenses necessary to commence 
operations; 

(B) establishment of necessary facilities; 

(C) management and operation of the 
association; 

(D) assessment of members to defray 
losses and ex H 

(E) commission arrangements; 

(F) reasonable underwriting standards; 

(G) assumption and cession of reinsur- 
ance; and 

(H) such other matters as the Commis- 
sioner may designate. 

(2) The plan of operation shall not take 
effect until approved by the Commissioner. 
If the Commissioner disapproves the pro- 
posed plan of operation (or any part thereof), 
he shall state the reasons for so doing, and 
the association shall within thirty days 
thereafter submit for his review on appro- 
priately revised plan of operation. During 
such time, the Commissioner and the asso- 
ciation shall consult regarding the disap- 
proved plan or part thereof. If the associa- 
tion fails to submit a revised plan of opera- 
tion, or if the revised plan so submitted is 
unacceptable to the Commissioner, the Com- 
ptt is shall promulgate a plan of opera- 

on, 

(3) The association may, on its own initi- 
ative, amend such plan, subject to approval 
by the Commissioner, and shall amend such 
plan at the direction of the Commissioner 
if he finds such action is necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this title. 

(d) All members of the association shall 
participate in its writings, expenses, profits, 
and losses, or in such categories thereof as 
may be separately established by the associ- 
ation, subject to approval by the Commis- 
sioner, in the proportion that the premiums 
written by each such member during the 
preceding calendar year bear to the aggregate 
premiums written in the District of Colum- 
bia by all members of the association, or in 
accordance with such other formula as the 
association may devise with the approval 
of the Commissioner. Such participation by 
each insurer in the association shall be de- 
termined annually on the basis of such 
premiums written during the preceding cal- 
endar year as disclosed in the annual state- 
ments and other reports filed by the insurer 
with the Commissioner. 

(e) The association shall be governed 
by a board of eleven directors, elected annu- 
ally by cumulative voting by the members of 
the association, whose votes in such election 
shall be weighted in accordance with the 
proportionate amount of each member's net 
direct premiums written in the District of 
Columbia during the preceding calendar 
year. The first board shall be elected at a 
meeting of the members or their authorized 
representatives, which shall be held within 
thirty days after the effective date of the 
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order under this section establishing the as- 
sociation, at a time and place designated by 
the Commissioner. 


EXAMINATION BY COMMISSIONER 


Sec. 1207. The operation of any inspection 
bureau, the Industry Placement Facility, and 
the joint underwriting association shall at 
all times be subject to the supervision and 
regulation of the Commissioner. The Com- 
missioner shall have the power of visitation 
of and examination into such operations and 
free access to all the books, records, files, 
papers, and documents that relate to such 
operations, may summon and qualify wit- 
nesses under oath, and may examine direc- 
tors, officers, agents, employees or, any other 
person having knowledge of such operations. 


WAIVER OF LIABILITY 


Sec. 1208. There shall be no liability on 
the part of, and no cause of action of any 
nature shall arise against, insurers, any in- 
spection bureau, the Industry Placement 
Facility, the joint underwriting association, 
the agents or employees of such bureau, 
Facility, or association, or any officer or em- 
ployee of the District of Columbia, for any 
statements made in good faith by them con- 
cerning the insurability of property (A) in 
any reports or other communications, (B) at 
the time of the hearings conducted in con- 
nection therewith, or (C) in the findings 
with respect thereto required by the pro- 
visions of this title. The reports and com- 
munications of any inspection bureau, the 
Industry Placement Facility, and the joint 
underwriting association with respect to 
individual properties shall not be open to 
inspection by, or otherwise available to, the 
public. 


ANNUAL REPORTS BY JOINT UNDERWRITING 
ASSOCIATION 


Sec. 1209. The joint underwriting associ- 
ation shall file with the Commissioner, an- 
nually or on before the 1st day of March, a 
statement which shall contain information 
with respect to its transactions, condition, 
operations, and affairs during the preceding 
year. Such statement shall contain such mat- 
ters and information as are prescribed by the 
Commissioner and shall be in such form as 
is approved by him. The Commissioner may 
at any time require the association to furnish 
him with additional information with re- 
spect to its transactions, condition, or any 
matter connected therewith which he con- 
siders to be material and which will assist 
him in evaluating the scope, operation, and 
experience of the association. 


APPEALS 


Sec. 1210. (a) Any applicant for insurance 
and any affected insurer may appeal to the 
Commissioner within ninety days after any 
final ruling, action, or decision by or on 
behalf of any inspection bureau, the 
Industry Placement Facility, or the joint 
underwriting association, following exhaus- 
tion of remedies available within such bu- 
reau, Facility, or association. 

(b) All final orders or decisions of the 
Commissioner made under this title shall be 
subject to review by the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals under section 11—742 of the 
District of Columbia Code. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR REINSURANCE PROVIDED 
UNDER NATIONAL INSURANCE DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 
Sec. 1211. (a) In order to carry out the 

purposes of this title and to make available 

to insurers who participate hereunder the 
reinsurance afforded under part B of title 

XII of the National Housing Act against 

losses to property resulting from riots or civil 

disorders, the Commissioner is authorized to 
assess each insurance company authorized to 
do business in the District of Columbia an 
amount, in the proportion that the pre- 
miums earned by each such company in the 

District of Columbia, on lines reinsured in 

the District of Columbia by the Secretary of 
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Housing and Urban Development, during the 
preceding calendar year bear to the aggre- 
gate premiums earned on those lines in the 
District of Columbia by all insurance com- 
panies, sufficient to provide a fund to reim- 
burse the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development in the manner set forth in sec- 
tion 1223(a)(1) of such part B. Such fund 
may be added to or such fund may be created 
by moneys appropriated therefor by the 
Congress. 

(b) Insurers shall add to the premium rate 
an amount, to be approved by the Commis- 
sioner, sufficient to recover, within not more 
than three years, any amounts assessed under 
subsection (a) of this section during the 
preceding calendar year. Such amount shall 
be a separate charge to the insured in addi- 
tion to the premium to be paid and shall be 
reflected as such in the policy of insurance. 
No commission shall be paid thereon to any 
agent or broker producing or selling the 
policy of insurance wherein such amount is 
added. 

DELEGATION 


Sec. 1212. The Commissioner is authorized 
to delegate any of the functions vested in 
him by this title. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 1213. Section 11-742 (a) of the District 
of Columbia Code is amended (1) by striking 
out “and” immediately following paragraph 
(10); (2) by striking out the period follow- 
ing paragraph (11) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”; and (3) by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(12) fimal orders and decisions of the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
under the provisions of the District of Co- 
lumbia Insurance Placement Act.” 


A MESSAGE FROM VIETNAM FOR 
AMERICANS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the thoughts 
of one of America’s brave fighting men 
set forth in a poem he wrote in Vietnam 
before making the supreme sacrifice 
were contained in an article appearing 
recently in the Mission Sun of Mission, 
Kans. 

This brave young soldier, a casualty of 
man’s inhumanity to man, depicted in 
graphic lines the agony and hell of war. 
This thought-provoking poem written by 
marine Pfc. Michael F, Dalton was sub- 
mitted to the Mission Sun by his aunt, 
Mrs. S. E. Underwood. I request it be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point: 


Take a man, put him alone 

Put him 12,000 miles from home, 

Empty his heart of all but blood, 

Make him live in sweat and mud. 

This is my life I have to live, 

Then why my soul to the devil I give. 

You peace boys are not in your easy chair, 

Because you don’t know what it’s like over 
here, 

You have a ball without even trying, 

While over here boys are dying, 

Plant your signs on the White House lawn 

All you want is to ban the bomb. 

You burn your draft cards and march at 
dawn, 

Tell us all, get out of Vietnam 

There is nothing else for you to do, 

And I'm supposed to die for you. 

They will hate you till the day they die. 

You make them hear their buddies cry, 
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I saw his arm a bloody shred, 

Then I heard them say this one's dead. 

Isn't it a large price to pay, so that you will 
live another day. 

He had the guts to fight and die. 

He paid the price but what did he buy? 

Not a thing except to die. 

But who do you think cares about a Marine? 

His wife, his parents and his sons. 

But they're about the only ones. 


THE NOMINATION OF ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE FORTAS TO BE CHIEF 
JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, below is a 
copy of a letter which I wrote to the edi- 
tor of the Washington Post on August 2, 
1968. Since this letter is relevant to the 
nomination of Justice Fortas for the post 
of Chief Justice of the United States, I 
request that it be inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1968. 
The Eprror, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Washington Post of August 
2, 1968, contained an editorial entitled “The 
Least Effective Branch”, which described the 
members of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
who believe that Associate Justice Fortas 
ought not to be made Chief Justice of the 
United States “as its nastiest and least re- 
spectable members.” 

Since I am unable to fathom why a news- 
paper of standing indulges in a verbal tan- 
trum on its editorial page, I ignore the vi- 
tuperation except to observe that it shed no 
light whatever on the only important issue, 
1.e., whether Justice Fortas’ nomination for 
the post of Chief Justice should be confirmed 
by the Senate. 

I am one of the members of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee who is convinced that 
the right of the American people to be gov- 
erned by the principles of their written Con- 
stitution rather than by the arbitrary, in- 
consistent and uncertain notions of Su- 
preme Court Justices will be best served by 
denying to Mr. Fortas the office of Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

As a member of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I merely undertook to perform forth- 
rightly my obligation as a member of the 
Committee and the Senate to make known 
the qualifications of Mr. Fortas for the post 
of Chief Justice. This obligation arises out 
of Article II of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that the President appoints Supreme 
Court Justices “by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 

The gravity of the obligation which this 
constitutional provision imposes on a Sen- 
ator is clearly revealed by the nature of the 
office a Supreme Court Justice occupies and 
the awesome power he exercises in it, Su- 
preme Court Justices hold office for life, and 
are not responsible in any way to the people. 
After they ascend the bench, no authority 
external to themselves can control their of- 
ficial conduct or make them keep their oaths 
to support the Constitution. 

As Chief Justice Stone declared in the 
Butler Case: “While unconstitutional exer- 
cise of power by the executive and legislative 
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branches of the government is subject to 
judicial restraint, the only check upon our 
exercise of power is our own sense of self- 
restraint.” 

Since Mr. Fortas has been a Supreme Court 
Justice for about three years, the important 
question confronting the Senate is whether 
he ought to be elevated for life to the more 
prestigious office of Chief Justice—an office 
more powerful than that of the Presidency in 
its impact upon constitutional government, 

The reason why it is essential for Supreme 
Court Justices to abide by their oaths to 
support the Constitution is clearly disclosed 
by Justice Benjamin N. Cardoza in his book, 
“The Nature of the Judicial Process.“ In dis- 
approving the theory that judges are priv- 
Ueged to substitute their individual sense of 
justice for established rules of law when they 
decide cases, Justice Cardoza said: “that 
might result in a benevolent despotism if the 
judges were benevolent men. It would put 
an end to the reign of law.” 

Let me recount my actions at the hearing 
on the Fortas nomination. 

I questioned Justice Fortas for a compara- 
tively short time concerning general matters 
relating to the Constitution and his extra- 
judicial activities, and he freely responded to 
my questions. 

I then informed Justice Fortas that I did 
not think it proper to put to him any ques- 
tions relating to his future judicial actions 
and would not do so. 

I informed him, however, that I did wish 
to make inquiry of him concerning past de- 
cisions in which he had joined in his capac- 
ity as an Associate Justice. The objective 
of my proposed inquiry was to ascertain 
whether he could reconcile those decisions 
with the words of the Constitution and the 
numerous prior decisions of the Court plac- 
ing contrary interpretations upon them. 

Upon being advised by Mr. Fortas that he 
did not feel free to answer questions relating 
to past decisions in which he has par- 
ticipated, I informed him I would not in- 
sist on his doing so, and that I would state 
my interpretation of those cases myself for 
the hearing record and then insert all the 
opinions filed in them in the hearing record 
so any interested person could thereby de- 
termine whether I had interpreted the cases 
correctly. Incidentally, a committee hearing 
record is made for the information of the 
Senate when it passes on committee recom- 
mendations. 

Before stating my interpretation of the 
cases and inserting the opinions in them in 
the record, I advised Justice Fortas that as 
far as I was concerned he was at liberty to 
depart from the hearing. I added, however, 
that in the event he elected to remain he 
would be at liberty to make any comments 
he desired respecting the accuracy of any 
interpretation I placed upon any of the cases. 
Justice Fortas voluntarily elected to remain 
while I was stating my interpretation of the 
cases for the record and inserting the opin- 
ions in them in the record. My performance 
of this task necessarily consumed much time 
because the cases were numerous and the 
opinions in them rather lengthy. 

Let me assure you that I was courteous 
to Justice Fortas throughout the hearing and 
treated him just exactly like I would have 
liked to have been treated had our positions 
been reversed. 

In my deliberate judgment, the cases make 
it plain that in the performance of his work 
as an Associate Justice, Mr. Fortas has under- 
taken to carry into effect the words he spoke 
at American University on March 20, 1968, 
At that place and time he declared: 

“But the words of the Constitution were 
not written with a meaning that persists for 
all time. Words are not static symbols. Words 
may be carved in impervious granite, but the 
words themselves are as impermament as the 
hand that carved them, They reflect light and 
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shadow, they are modified by rain and sun, 
they are subject to the changes that a restless 
life brings upon them. So the specific mean- 
ing of the words of the Constitution has not 
been fixed and unchanging. They never will 
be fixed and unchanging. The Constitution is 
not static. But the changes in those words— 
changes in the meaning of those words—have 
not, as one might think, been arbitrary or 
haphazard.” 

After reading these words of Justice Fortas 
I wondered why George Washington, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, James Madison, Alexander 
Hamilton, and the other good and wise men 
who framed the Constitution put provisions 
in that document requiring Supreme Court 
Judges to take oaths to support a Constitu- 
tion whose words Justice Fortas says have 
no fixed meaning, and specifying that the 
Constitution can be amended, I. e., changed, 
only by the joint action of Congress and the 
States. 

When all is said, America’s greatest jurist 
of all time, Chief Justice John Marshall, said 
all that can be soundly said on the subject 
in Marbury v. Madison. After declaring that 
the principles of the Constitution “are de- 
signed to be permanent”, he added: 

“From these, and many other selections 
which might be made, it is apparent that the 
framers of the constitution contemplated 
that instrument as a rule for the govern- 
ment of courts, as well as the legislature. 
Why otherwise does it direct the judges to 
take an oath to support it? This oath cer- 
tainly applies, in an manner, to 
their conduct in their official character. How 
immoral to impose it on them, if they were 
to be used as the instruments, and the 
knowing instruments, for violating what 
they swear to support! * * * Why does a judge 
swear to discharge his duties agreeably to 
the Constitution of the United States, if that 
Constitution forms no rule for his govern- 
ment? * * * If such be the real state of things, 
this is worse than solemn mockery.” 

I close with this observation: If its words 
have no fixed meaning, the Constitution is 
indeed a “solemn mockery”, and furnishes 
“no rule for (the) government” of Supreme 
Court Justices. 

Please publish this letter on your editorial 
page. It may convince some of your readers 
that those who advocate the confirmation 
of Mr. Fortas do not have complete possession 
of all the truth. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam J. ERVIN, Jr, 


REPORT TO THE 13TH DISTRICT 
OF ILLINOIS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
general leave to extend remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert the text of my 
latest report to the 13th Congressional 
District of Illinois, volume 3, number 6, 
dated July 1968. 

The report follows: 


WAsHINGTON, D.C.—Few issues during my 
six years in the House of Representatives 
have brought as much mail as the Firearms 
Control Assistance Act which passed the 
House of Representatives, with my support, 
in late July. I had previously supported, in 
June, the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968, which contained pro- 
visions to control the interstate sale of hand- 
guns. Following enactment of that legisla- 
tion, I urged prompt consideration of addi- 
tional Federal gun control legislation includ- 
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ing problems of the interstate sale of long 
guns and the interstate shipment of ammu- 
nition. 

While the basic responsibility for public 
safety rests in State and local governments, 
it was clear that Federal regulation over the 
indiscriminate sale and shipment of firearms 
and ammunition was necessary so that each 
State would be capable of enforcing its fire- 
arms laws. Only the Federal Government has 
the power to legislate in the area of inter- 
state commerce. 

It is true that Federal restrictions on the 
sale and purchase of firearms and ammuni- 
tion are not a complete answer to the prob- 
lems of violence and crime in our society. 
However, through the enactment of reason- 
able controls it should be possible to prevent 
the acquisition of firearms by at least some 
of those more likely to misuse them and 
thereby help to reduce crimes of violence in- 
volving guns. While the legislation passed by 
the House of Representatives falls short of 
what could have been achieved, on balance, 
it is a meaningful step forward. 

As passed by the House, the measure makes 
it unlawful for a person not in possession of 
a Federal license: (1) to manufacture, im- 
port, or deal in any firearms or ammunition 
(with the exception of certain ammunition 
commonly used by sportsmen); (2) to ship 
firearms or ammunition by common carrier 
without prior notice; (3) to knowingly trans- 
port or deal in any way with stolen firearms 
or ammunition; (4) to transport or receive a 
firearm with obliterated or altered serial 
number; or (5) with certain exceptions 
granted by the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
import firearms or ammunition into the 
United States. 

Provisions applicable to those licensed to 
deal in firearms or ammunition govern the 
ways in which they may be sold and shipped, 
and set up categories of persons to whom they 
may not be sold or shipped, Minimum age 
requirements are established by law, and 
prohibitions placed on sales to felons, fugi- 
tives, narcotics users, and the mentally ill. 
While the act provides that a nonlicensed 
person may not transport, send, or receive 
a firearm across state lines, an exception is 
provided so that sportsmen will not be un- 
duly inhibited in the legitimate enjoyment 
of their sport. 

In addition, the bill was amended to pro- 
vide mandatory penalties for persons who 
carry firearms while committting Federal 
felonies. As passed by the House and sent to 
the Senate, the bill does not provide for reg- 
istration of firearms or licensing of firearm 
owners. Detailed information on the provi- 
sions of H.R. 17735, the Firearms Control As- 
sistance Act, or P.L, 90-351, the Omnibus 
Crime Control Act, is available on request 
from my office. 

Lake Michigan problems: In early July, the 
House approved legislation consenting to the 
Great Lakes Basin Compact. For a variety of 
reasons, it has taken twelve years to achieve 
House passage of this resolution, which I have 
sponsored in two successive Congresses, The 
Compact will permit the orderly development 
and conservation of the water resources of 
the Great Lakes by those states bordering the 
lakes, including consultation and communi- 
cation with the government of Canada. 

In July, I introduced legislation to pro- 
hibit continued pollution of the Great Lakes 
and other navigable waters by Federally- 
authorized dredging activities. Unless we are 
willing to find one day that we have passed 
the point of no return in our efforts to con- 
trol pollution of the Nation's waterways, such 
measures and more are necessary. 

Postal problems: My mail continues to re- 
flect the continuing deterioration of our 
postal service, despite increased postal rates, 
ZIP codes, automation, and other devices 
aimed at improving postal service. This has 
been a matter of concern to me since coming 
to Congress, and I have spoken on the Floor 
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repeatedly pointing out the need for a new 
and business-like approach to the problems 
of moving the mail. Recently I restated my 
support of the proposal for a Government- 
owned, self-supporting postal corporation to 
replace the present archaic postal system. It 
is not likely that action will be taken before 
Congress adjourns this fall; however, there 
is encouragement in the fact that it is now 
the formal recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Postal Organization, 
and as such, may well be achieved in the 
next Congress. 

In the meantime, legislation to remove 
Postmaster appointments from the political 
area and place them under the Postmaster 
General on a competitive civil-service basis, 
has been reported by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. I have introduced 
this legislation in two Congresses, and in- 
cluded this recommendation in my testimony 
before the Joint Committee on the Orga- 
nization of the Congress in 1965. Hopefully 
the time is arriving when politics will be 
taken out of the Post Office Department. 

Vietnam: Debate continues over U.S. poli- 
cies on Vietnam. The war continues with no 
end in sight. Evidence to date indicates that 
the North Vietnamese are unlikely to allow 
real progress in the Paris talks at this time, 
and perhaps not until after the November 
elections. This is a tragic prospect, in a tragic 
war, marked by a series of tragic mistakes. 

One would think, hope and trust, after five 
years of repeated failure to accurately assess, 
evaluate, and report on the situation in 
South Vietnam, that the Administration 
might alter its approach. It should now be 
clear, even to those who made the decisions, 
that it was a mistake to commit hundreds of 
thousands of Americans to a land war in 
Asia under the circumstances which existed. 

Clearly it has proven to be a mistake to 
have assumed that a series of governments, 
weakened by corruption, ineptness, and un- 
responsiveness would or could marshall the 
support of the people of South Vietnam to 
the degree necessary to achieve the stated 
goals, 

Once free of the rhetoric of the last five 
years and free of the tendency to want to 
justify or “prove out” theories long since 
demonstrated to have been erroneous or in- 
applicable, the U.S. must and can find an ac- 
ceptable way to de-Americanize the conflict 
in Vietnam as so many of us have been urg- 
ing. The cold hard fact is that the only 
reasonable route open to the U.S. at this 
point is in negotiations. Thus while the 
prospects in Paris may not be bright at the 
moment, the discussions there, as well as 
other diplomatic contacts, remain our best 
hope for a sensible solution. 

Congressional reform: Three years ago, the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress was formed. After holding extensive 
hearings on Congressional reorganization it 
reported a modest bill aimed at updating and 
improving the functioning of the Congress. 
It has been languishing for over sixteen 
months in the House Rules Committee. De- 
spite constant prodding, there seems little 
likelihood that this much-needed attempt to 
modestly modernize the national legislature 
will be considered in this Congress. The House 
leadership has strongly intimated that if 
any Congressional Reform Bill is considered, 
it will be an even weaker “compromise” 
version which will carry the title of Con- 
gressional Reform and yet do little to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee. It is my hope that the bill will 
be brought to the Floor, under an open rule 
permitting amendment, before the 90th 
Congress adjourns. 

Express your views: Your comments and 
views on matters before the House of Repre- 
sentatives are always welcome. My Wash- 
ington office is open throughout the year 
and your letters, requests, and problems will 
be given attention as promptly as possible. 
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All communications should be addressed to: 
Hon. Donald Rumsfeld, 506 Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. I 
look forward to hearing from you. 


THE FARMER’S STRUGGLE TO 
MAKE A FAIR RETURN 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, last 
month the Senate voted 48 to 26 to turn 
its back on the critical. problems of 
America’s wheat farmers and other feed 
grain producers. Thanks to this action, 
the price of wheat today remains at a 
26-year low. 

That vote revealed, with one exception, 
that the minority party has no inten- 
tions of seeking solutions to the prob- 
lems that face our Nation’s farmers, The 
rolicall showed our Republican col- 
leagues voting almost as a bloc, 26 to 1, 
against passage of the amendment. 

The farmer’s cost of living continues 
to rise each Cay. The cost of his equip- 
ment increases each year. The cost of 
farm labor has climbed steadily. Yet, 
the Senate voted to force the 1,704,000 
wheat farmers of this Nation to labor 
under a crop investment return that is 
nearly three decades old. 

How many other occupational groups 
in our prosperous Nation would be will- 
ing to swap today’s earnings for the in- 
come received in 1942? 

In a recent edition of the Evening Star, 
columnist Sylvia Porter—a lady with 
years of credentials and experience as a 
commentator on our financial affairs— 
reviewed the sad tale of the farmer’s 
struggle to make a fair return on his in- 
vestment in land, equipment, crops, and 
labor. 

Miss Porter drew these conclusions: 
In 1947 the average price of a loaf of 
bread was 12.5 cents and, for his wheat, 
the farmer got 2.9 cents per loaf. Today 
the average price of bread is 22.2 cents 
per loaf, and the farmer receives 2.6 
cents per loaf for his wheat. In other 
words, today the farmer receives three- 
tenths of a cent less for his wheat while 
the consumer pays nearly a dime more 
every time he buys a loaf of bread. 

The most ironical twist in this pre- 
dicament, is that the farmer must also 
give his grocer a dime more for a loaf of 
bread. The grocer and his employees 
make a little more profit. The elevator 
operator, the miller, the combine manu- 
facturer, the truck driver, and the fer- 
tilizer salesman all make a little more 
profit. And the farmer loses money. 

Mr. President, in addition to offering 
relief to the wheat farmers, the emer- 
gency agricultural reserve stock program 
which was defeated by this body would 
have provided insurance for the people 
of our Nation, insurance years 
of drought and food shortage; insurance 
against urgent food needs during in- 
creased military activities. 

I do hope the Senate will look further 
into this severe problem, and perhaps 


en. 
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persuade the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to examine closely three 
bills which have been offered to help 
solve the problems I have mentioned 
here today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Miss Porter, en- 
titled Bread ‘Gap’ at Record” be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD so our 
colleagues may share this insight into 
the problems which confront our Na- 
tion’s 1,704,000 wheat farmers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 22, 1968] 
Breap “Gap” AT RECORD 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

A one-pound loaf of bread costs an average 
22.20 at the local supermarket today, an all- 
time high price. 

Of this 22.20, the farmer gets an average 
3.30 for all his ingredients and 2.80 for the 
wheat alone, both close to record low prices. 

The spread between what we pay for bread 
and what the farmer gets for his grain is at 
a new peak of 18.9c for processing, packaging, 
transportation, distribution and marketing. 

Since the summer of 1965 the retail price 
of bread has risen 1.4c. But the farmer is 
actually getting 1-100 less for all his in- 
gredients and for wheat alone “Marketing” is 
absorbing more than the entire price in- 
crease. 

Since 1947, the price of bread has jumped 
from 12.5c, a rise of almost 10c. But the 
farmer is getting 3-10c less than he was 
getting roughly 20 years ago. 

Farmers again are being forced into an 
intolerable squeeze. While the number of 
farmers is shrinking each year and they are 
steadily becoming less politically powerful, 
the farmer still is a potent as well as a vital 
force in the economy. 

As matters shape up now, the “farm prob- 
lem” is sure to be an issue in the 1968 elec- 
tions. 

MIDDLEMEN GAINERS 


It’s not difficult to explain the rising price 
of bread at the retail counter. All the 
processes involved in transforming this sta- 
ple to bread on the supermarket shelf are 
becoming more expensive. Labor costs are 
soaring. More costly every year are the steps 
of handling, packaging, transporting, dis- 
tributing, etc. Bread-making also is a com- 
plicated procedure: after the wheat has been 
grown, harvested, stored and processed in 
flour mills, it goes through more than a 
dozen separate steps at the bakery before it 
is bread ready for slicing and wrapping. 

But the farmer’s position is dramatically 
different. Weather in the wheat-growing areas 
has been excellent, farmers have expanded 
their ability to produce per acre, production 
curbs aren’t working out as planned and a 
record harvest is on the horizon. Nearly all 
over the world, weather has been good and 
ample wheat harvests are in prospect. 

Wheat now averages about $1.25 a bushel 
and in some regions, the price is below that. 

At the same time, the farmer is caught in 
the rising cost of living and operating bind. 
His costs for machinery, equipment and labor 
are climbing as much as 10 percent a year; 
his cost of living is rising at the 4-percent 
rate of everyone else. 

While the politicians struggle with a farm 
“solution,” you must struggle with your food 
budget. Bread is an impressively large item 
in the food market basket. Consumption is 
estimated at 82.4 one-pound loaves per per- 
son per year, amounting to billions of dollars 
for bread alone. 


HOW TO CUT COSTS 


What, then, can anyone do to cut bread 
costs? 
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1. Buy bread on the basis of weight, not 
loaves, and tailor purchases to your family’s 
eating habits. A 20-ounce loaf may cost more 
than a 16-ounce loaf but the larger loaf may 
be far more economical if your family eats a 
lot of bread. 

2. Buy day-old bread on sale. It’s no dif- 
ferent from the bread bought yesterday you 
now have in the breadbox, and it’s consid- 
erably cheaper. 

3. Test out lower-priced brands and if they 
please your taste, buy them. You may find as 
many as 20 varieties of bread at the super- 
market, priced from less than today’s average 
22.20 to double this figure. 

4. Buy bread during the advertised specials 
and freeze loaves for use later. 

5. Buy double-wrapped bread or double- 
wrap it yourself to keep it fresh for longer 
periods of time. 

Here are Agriculture Department figures 
which tell the tale of a one-pound loaf of 
white bread over the years. 


[In cents} 

Store Farm Farm- 

Date price price, retail 

wheat spread 
1947 12.5 2.9 8.9 
18.5 2.5 15.3 
20.8 2.7 17.4 
22.2 2.6 18.9 


REMARKS ON THE CURRENT 
SESSION OF CONGRESS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
prepared a number of remarks on the 
current session of the 90th Congress for 
distribution among my constituents. I 
would also like to share these remarks 
with my colleagues, and therefore insert 
my remarks of August 2, 1968, at this 
point in the RECORD: 


Dear FRIENDS: As this was written, Con- 
gress was preparing for a 30-day recess dur- 
ing the National Political Conventions. We 
will reconvene after Labor Day. It is unfortu- 
nate that this Congress could not have com- 
pleted its work earlier instead of prolonging 
an already cumbersome session. 

By now most of you will have felt the first 
effect of the 10-percent surtax on your in- 
come taxes. At the same time, the Govern- 
ment is supposed to trim spending by $6 
billion. However, controversy surrounds such 
budget cutting, as you undoubtedly gathered 
from the hue and cry that came up when 
certain agencies and departments were faced 
with trimming payrolls. “Legislative black- 
mail” was charged by some Congressmen 
when the Post Office Department threatened 
to curtail deliveries and close post offices if 
that Department was not exempt from the 
budget-cutting provisions of the law. 

Meanwhile, interest rates have gone up 
again, the cost of living has increased, and 
our people are caught in the ever-widening 
inflationary spiral. We are over a month 
into the new fiscal year that began July 1, 
and in case you missed it, the Federal Gov- 
ernment went in the hole $25.4 billion 
during the last fiscal year. No wonder the 
administration had to have more of your tax 
dollars. 

Most appropriations bills have now passed 
the House, but some await Senate action. 
Only one regular appropriation bill remains 
to be considered by our House Appropria- 
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tions Committee. It is the foreign aid spend- 
ing bill. However, it is obvious that the funds 
for foreign aid will be the lowest in many 
years. The House and Senate conferees have 
already agreed, in the authorizing bill, to 
cut nearly a billion dollars from the Presi- 
dent’s request of $2.9 billion. 

Defense spending is the biggest item con- 
sidered by the Congress, running over $70 
billion for military procurement. Spending 
by the military has never been adequately 
questioned by the Congress under the faulty 
assumption that you cannnot cut spending 
for the defense of our Nation. However, waste 
can be found there as well as in other areas 
of Government. For instance, Vice Adm. Hy- 
man G. Rickover, in a published report, noted 
that $8 billion a year goes to the military 
for research and development. Rickover 
stated: “This vast and ever-expanding re- 
search program for the Defense Department 
has enhanced its political power while de- 
creasing its efficiency. Very few of these pro- 
grams contribute significantly to the primary 
task of the Defense Department—to insure 
the security of the Nation.” 

Rickover noted that one vital“ study in- 
volved a look at submarine sailors “to de- 
termine the psychological differences be- 
tween sailors who had been tattooed once, 
sailors who had been tattooed more than 
once, and sailors who never had been tat- 
tooed but wished they had.” 

Meanwhile, the negotiations go on in 
Paris and the hot war continued in Vietnam. 
It is interesting to note that on June 22 of 
this year the Vietnam war became the longest 
in American history, now over 644 years. 
What started with 685 U.S. advisers in 1961 
has now grown to over a half million Amer- 
icans. More than 30,000 of them have now 
died in Vietnam with over 160,000 wounded. 

The guest book in your Washington con- 
gressional office reads like a foreign travel 
brochure following the recent visit by high 
school exchange students. These young peo- 
ple spent the last school year in the Min- 
nesota-North Dakota area, each living with 
an American family, Many of our students 
also go abroad for a year, staying with fam- 
ilies in the host countries. 

The countries represented by the young 
people include Ethiopia, Japan, Norway, Ger- 
many, Costa Rica, Thailand, Chile, Argen- 
tina, France, England, Peru, Panama, India, 
Sweden, Brazil, Malaysia, and Portugal. These 
were fine young people who have learned 
much about America and have given many 
American families a chance to learn about 
them. 

Legislation moves along: Dozens of bills 
have been rushed through the House as 
members prepared for the August recess. 
The House approved the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1968, extending existing pro- 
grams such as vocational education and stu- 
dent loan programs. 

A housing bill passed that calls for 1.7 
million homes and apartments over the next 
3 years. Congress must still appropriate the 
$5.5 billion needed to start construction. 

Gun control legislation banning mail-order 
sales of rifles and shotguns and over-the- 
counter sales of these weapons to out-of- 
State residents and persons under the age of 
18 cleared the House. Similar restrictions are 
already in effect for handguns. Voted down 
were amendments providing for registration 
and licensing of firearms. The Senate has yet 
to act, finding itself bogged down over con- 
sideration of the President’s nominations for 
the Supreme Court. 

The House approved a $21 billion high- 
way bill which all but plows under Lady 
Bird's straggling beautification program. 

A compromise bill carrying $4.6-billion in 
public works appropriations, including funds 
for water projects in most states, has passed 
the House and is now in the Senate. 

The House also has agreed to set new 
standards for gas pipeline safety. 
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House-Senate Crime Committee: I was 
pleased that my bill calling for a House- 
Senate Committee To Investigate Crime 
passed the House. Now that the omnibus 
crime bill has become the law of the land, 
and other legislation dealing with lawless- 
ness is either on the books or about to be 
considered, it is time that the Congress take 
a long, hard look at the overall direction we 
are going. Through this joint committee the 
Congress can effectively analyze present laws, 
evaluate new suggestions, and fulfill its law- 
making responsibilities. 

Food and Agriculture Act: The House of 
Representatives has voted to extend the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965 for an additional 
year. The Senate previously passed an ex- 
tension for a period of 4 years, so the dif- 
ferences in the two measures will eventually 
have to be resolved. 

Fair Farm Price Achievement Act: While 
it is necessary to extend the present farm 
program for an additional year, I believe we 
must consider better programs for the 
future. That is why I have introduced in the 
Congress my Fair Farm Price Achievement 
Act. Under it, farmers of America would in- 
crease their income by over $3 billion a year 
and the taxpayers of America would save 
another $214 billion a year through reduced 
Agriculture Department expenditures. My 
bill would guarantee our wheat and feed 
grains farmers full parity in return for 
voluntarily withholding a modest acreage 
from production, would give the farmer 
bargaining power to assure a fair market 
price, and would take the Federal Govern- 
ment out of much of his planning while pro- 
viding a food reserve and necessary import 
controls. 

We need this new program, since it is 
obvious that the farmer is falling further 
behind than ever under present programs. 
Wheat prices are at the lowest level in 26 
years. Commodity prices dropped even 
further during the first six months of this 
year. If these low prices continue through- 
out the year, our farmers will lose another 
$260 million of income in just wheat, corn, 
and soybeans, based on production equal to 
last year. Under my bill, farmers could volun- 
tarily achieve 100 percent parity by with- 
holding 20 percent of his acreage base. 

The farmer’s plight was outlined in rec- 
ommendations I sent to the Republican Con- 
vention platform committee as chairman of 
the House minority task force on agriculture. 
As I told the committee, the recommenda- 
tions were aimed at restoring the economic 
level of rural America through the expedi- 
ency of adequate farm income. A political 
party’s primary objective must be an ade- 
quate price for the farmer’s commodities to 
stabilize farm family income and subse- 
quently provide the economic stimulation so 
badly needed in rural America. 

While at the Miami convention it was my 
privilege to address the delegates briefly on 
the importance of improving the rural 
economy. 

Overheard over the back fence: A Midwest 
farmer who has been in business since the 
1930's says: For the first time in my memory 
a bushel of wheat won’t buy you a haircut.” 
That one sentence tells you more about the 
rural economy than a whole book of farm 
statistics. 

Coauthor of book: Some of my views on 
agriculture and world food needs are con- 
tained in a new book now on newsstands en- 
titled “Republican Papers.” The book, simul- 
taneously published in hard cover and in 
paperback, is a unique collection of 29 papers 
in which Republican Members of the House 
join some outstanding members of the aca- 
demic community to discuss past, present, 
and future approaches to dealing with the 
urgencies of poverty, crime, education, hard- 
core unemployment, and agriculture in to- 
day’s America. My contribution is entitled 
“The Future of Agriculture.” 
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Voyageurs Park bill in hopper: I joined 
with the other seven U.S. Representatives 
from Minnesota and the State’s two Senators 
in introducing a Voyageurs Park bill to au- 
thorize the establishment of a national park 
in northern Minnesota. The park, if ap- 
proved, would include the Kabetogama Pen- 
insula, Kabetogama Lake, and portions of 
Rainy, Namakan, and Sand Point Lakes, and 
lands and waters generally north of, but ex- 
cluding Crane Lake. About 211,000 acres 
would comprise the new national park, in- 
cluding 139,000 acres of land and 72,000 acres 
of water. 

Mrs. Langen’s corner: Lillian accompanied 
me to the Republican National Convention 
in Miami Beach, and I am sure she will have 
a report on her activities next month. 

The big news in the Langen family is the 
addition of our third grandson. James Odin 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Langen, 
our son and daughter-in-law. They now have 
three sons and a daughter. 

Lillian had the privilege of entertaining 
an old friend of ours who was visiting in 
Washington for a few days. She is Mrs. Ar- 
thur (Virginia) Anderson of St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Her husband is originally from Kittson 
County in Minnesota, was the former Treas- 
urer of the Export-Import Bank of the 
United States and is currently President of 
the Florida National Bank. 

As you undoubtedly know, I have filed for 
reelection for a sixth consecutive 2-year term 
as your Congressman, I am most grateful for 
the support received over the years, and espe- 
cially appreciate being the recipient of many 
kind expressions favoring my efforts in be- 
half of better Federal fiscal management, 
wiser spending policies and greater oppor- 
tunities for rural America. 

It is not known just how much time I will 
have to actively campaign, since the Con- 
gress will again be in session after Labor Day, 
but Mrs. Langen and I intend to visit every 
community in the entire 23-county District 
before the November election. We look for- 
ward to visiting with you and discussing the 
problems of the day. 

Your Congressman, 
ODIN LANGEN. 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on August 
2, Commissioner Joseph Moore of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration of the Interior Department 
spoke to the Portland City Club on the 
subject of water pollution. His remarks 
are so useful a summary of the whole is- 
sue of pollution control that I ask to 
have them printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

REMARKS BY JOE G. MOORE, JR., COMMISSION- 
ER OF THE FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE PORTLAND CITY 
CLUB, PORTLAND, OREG., AUGUST 2, 1968 
I appreciate this opportunity to discuss 

some of the facts of life about water quality 

management and what is at stake in some of 
the decisions that will be made in this field 
in the next several years, even in the next 
several months. Sound water quality man- 
agement has become a matter of immense 
importance in this country, not only in areas 
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of limited water supply but in areas richly 
endowed with good water. We are already 
paying heavily for water quality mismanage- 
ment and no ement, but this price 
may be negligible compared with what is at 
Stake in the increasingly crowded world 
that lies ahead. 

Here in the Pacific Northwest you still have 
time to escape some of the consequences of 
gross and prolonged water misuse that now 
weigh so heavily on the great urban and 
industrial areas of our Nation that came into 
being earlier in our history. But that fact 
should in no way lessen the urgency of plans 
and programs now under way to restore, 
protect, and enhance the quality of your 
priceless water resources. On the contrary, 
the history of water pollution in more high- 
ly developed sections of the country should 
give a sense of added urgency to your search 
for safe and sound water quality manage- 
ment decisions in the Columbia and Wil- 
lamette Basins and throughout the Pacific 
Northwest. 

With that as a premise, I should like to 
talk with you for a few minutes about the 
economics of water pollution versus the eco- 
nomics of water pollution control—whether 
control is regarded as corrective or preventive 
action. I think it is fair to say that the rela- 
tionship between water quality management 
and economic growth is not yet well or 
widely understood. There is much concern 
about the costs of water pollution control 
and other aspects of water quality manage- 
ment, and I fully share that concern. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that water pollu- 
tion control is expensive. But there is an- 
other side to that coin. The costs of un- 
controlled pollution are also high. 

And the costs of pollution will mount 
higher and higher as our population grows 
and our economy expands. The dollar costs 
alone, if they could all be added up, probably 
would make a convincing case for pollution 
control. The loss of commercial and sport 
fishing, the deterioration and destruction of 
water-front property, the damage to boats, 
the filling of costly reservoirs by silt from 
land erosion, the choking of rivers and lakes 
by algae, the expense of dredging in order to 
maintain navigation, water of inadequate 
quality for industrial and agricultural uses— 
these and a host of other consequences of 
uncontrolled or inadequately controlled pol- 
lution add up over time to very large dollar 
costs. 

But these are not the only costs of pollu- 
tion even in a stable society, let alone in an 
expanding one. Perhaps in the long run the 
greatest cost will be the cumulative effect on 
the concentration, distribution, tone and 
temper of our society, the persistent drag 
on the quality of our total national life. One 
reason the relationship between the condi- 
tion of our environment and our overall eco- 
nomic growth is not yet well or widely under- 
stood may be that economic growth is some- 
times viewed too narrowly. The Gross Na- 
tional Product is a useful index of economic 
growth, but it is only an index. There is more 
to sustained economic growth than the pay- 
roll and the product, vital as these are. 

The output of goods and services, after 
all, is but an end result of our commercial 
and industrial activity for a given period. It 
does not necessarily reflect our potential as 
a Nation. The GNP does not, for example, 
reflect the current state of our educational 
system. Or the condition of our cities. Or the 
extent of our remaining natural resources. 
Or the condition of our environment. Or 
many other aspects of our national life. 

In other words, we could be heading for 
serious trouble—or even be in serious 
trouble—in one or more aspects of our na- 
tional life long before it would have any 
measurable effect on the Gross National 
Product. The story of the frugal farmer who 
started sawdust with the grain he fed 
his mule is on the point, Since a little saw- 
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dust didn’t seem to make any difference, he 
increased the mixture. And it still didn’t seem 
to have any serious effects—until one day the 
mule dropped dead. 

To come back to water quality management 
and economic growth: there is probably no 
question that the United States could con- 
tinue to function—even prosper—for a con- 
siderable period of time if all water-oriented 
sport and recreation, for example, were even- 
tually made impossible by pollution. There 
are lots of people who never go boating, or 
fishing, or swimming—lots of people who 
seldom if ever lay eyes on a free-flowing 
stream or a lake shimmering in the sun. But 
then, there are lots of other people who 
place great stock in such things. 

On balance, what would be the ultimate 
effect of consigning our rivers and lakes— 
either frankly and deliberately or through 
half-hearted pollution control measures—for 
use as sewers and sinks for our wastes? We 
have in fact done this to a considerable ex- 
tent already, and we continue to prosper as 
a nation. But what if we were to let this 
trend continue its course indefinitely into 
the future? What if we were to decide once 
and for all that pollution control is too costly, 
a luxury that we cannot afford? What would 
the effect be on the future quality of life 
in this country? And if that were of no con- 
cern, what of the ultimate effect on our 
economic growth? 

The chilling prospect of a great nation 
whose rivers are open sewers, devoid of all 
desirable living things, whose lakes by the 
tens and hundreds are dead or dying—that 
prospect is, of course, largely hypothetical 
at this point. But it is not wholly hypotheti- 
cal. Thanks to modern science and technol- 
ogy, it is now possible to produce potable 
water out of almost any kind of raw water, 
out of almost anything that’s wet, and every- 
body knows it. So no one is really worried 
about ever dying of thirst in this country. Yet 
the fact is we already have substantially cur- 
tailed desirable water uses in many areas 
rather than spend what it takes to prevent 
or control pollution. 

It is also a fact that all through history, 
highly sophisticated societies have come into 
being, have prospered for various periods of 
time, and then have disappeared from the 
face of the earth—some so ancient that the 
fragmentary but persuasive evidence of their 
once-flourishing existence is only now coming 
to light out of the dust and rubble of un- 
written history. 

I do not mean to suggest that these an- 
cient societies came to an end because of 
short-sighted and deliberate abuse of their 
environment. From the vantage point of 
present-day science and technology, one 
would assume that those that were not de- 
stroyed by earthquake, volcano, fire or other 
Natural disaster probably didn’t know at 
what point or even in what way things 
started going wrong. But it is true that those 
ancient societies did exist as part of a total 
ecosystem, as does our American society in 
the year 1968. And it is true that somewhere 
along the way something did go wrong, that 
those long-gone societies did in fact get out 
of phase with their environment, so out of 
phase as to have been separated from their 
environment completely and in a very final 
way—by decay, disappearance, and ultimate 
death. 

This vastly over-simplified and obviously 
non-expert observation on both written and 
unwritten history is simply to make the point 
that up to now no society has ever had a 
lock on the future. In the absence of such a 
precedent, it would appear that we Ameri- 
cans would be well advised to ponder the 
possibility that we don’t have a lock on 
the future, either. This would then lead, 
logically, to the conclusion that unless we 
watch what we are doing to the environment 
on which our national health and well-being 
depend, we just might be sowing the seeds 
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of our own decline and ultimate destruction 
without quite realizing what we are doing. 

Here at the gateway of the valley where 
the Willamette meets the great Columbia, 
you know the value of ample supplies of good 
water, You have also had enough experience 
with pollution to know something of its costs 
to both social and economic well-being. 

The early development of acceptable water 
quality standards and the Willamette River 
Greenway undertaking are also evidence that 
Oregonians appreciate the relationship of 
water quality management to social and eco- 
nomic progress. The eventual restoration of 
the Willamette from its serious yearly pollu- 
tion problems of the past now seems as- 
sured, and that is a development of far- 
reaching significance to this prosperous, liva- 
ble—and growing—area. And, for that matter, 
it is a development of far-reaching signifi- 
cance to the whole country; for we are an 
intricately interwoven, interdependent so- 
ciety. 

Having said that, however, there is no es- 
caping the fact that there are some hard de- 
cisions ahead that will affect the future of 
both the Willamette and the Columbia—and, 
for that matter, the Nation. In the first place, 
population and industrial growth generate 
ever-increasing volumes of wastes—solid, 
liquid, and gaseous. And the Willamette and 
Columbia Basins are manifestly a growth 
area. Generally speaking, as treated wastes 
increase in volume, higher and higher de- 
grees of treatment are needed just to keep 
even. For example, a city whose waste waters 
are receiving a fairly high degree of treat- 
ment may be causing more pollution today 
than the same city did a few decades ago 
when it had much lower degree of treatment, 
simply because it was much smaller. 

I do not have a crystal ball marked “Ore- 
gon,” but I think it is safe to predict that 
the time will come when your State must re- 
quire considerably higher treatment for both 
municipal and industrial wastes than is now 
considered necessary. That, however, is a 
bridge that I am sure the people of Oregon 
will cross when they come to it. 

A second urgent pollution problem facing 
the Willamette and Columbia Rivers is water 
temperature. I am sure you are aware of the 
differences over water temperature standards 
for the Columbia River. Sicentists say we lack 
the precise information on the temperature 
tolerances of your unique Columbia River 
fishery, and Secretary Udall has directed in- 
tensified studies of the biological effects of 
temperature changes in the Columbia. 

The thermal pollution problem has gained 
its national immediacy because of the shift 
to nuclear power production, a trend which 
you know is now beginning in the Northwest. 
The discharge of heated water from nuclear 
energy power plants holds the potential for 
further complicating the varied pollution 
problems we have already committee our- 
selves to eliminate. The preservation of the 
Columbia as the historic birthplace of the 
migrating salmon will require not only the 
answers to delicate scientific questions re- 
garding the fishery requirements, but also a 
resolute reaffirmation that economic progress 
must not mean environmental decay. 

As you know, the first of several proposed 
Northwest nuclear plants will be located on 
your Columbia River estuary. In any river, 
such a location can only be viewed as another 
potentially damaging pollution source. But 
on the Columbia River estuary the damage 
can be “doubled in spades.” For your estu- 
ary is the doorway to existence for the Pacific 
salmon fishery: The fish must pass through 
it to reach their traditional spawning 
grounds. 

Just recently, there is added yet another 
complicating factor: the unfortunate fish 
kills on the Columbia in the past few weeks, 
reportedly the result of fish passage problems 
at the new John Day Dam coupled with 
unprecedented outbreaks of a relatively new 
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problem—the so-called “gas bubble disease,” 
which the experts say results from nitrogen 
supersaturation. Recent studies have shown 
that nitrogen from the air is absorbed to 
higher and higher levels as water is spilled 
over the dams on the Columbia. An addi- 
tional stress has been added to the fishery. 
This becomes particularly disturbing since 
we have learned that the effect of high nitro- 
gen levels are compounded by temperature 
increases, It has been shown, for example, 
that if the temperature of water which is 
supersaturated with nitrogen is raised by 
only 3 degrees, juvenile salmon will die in 
about 90 seconds from the gas bubble dis- 
ease. With little imagination, we can en- 
vision the substantial risk involved in dis- 
charging heated effluents into the Columbia 
estuary, when nitrogen levels are reaching 
unprecedented levels. 

In view of the urgent need for a greatly 
increased electric power production, we could 
be faced with the discouraging prospect of 
pollution losses—but for one critical blessing. 
Fortunately, the means exist for treating 
the heated effluents so that they do not 
raise the water temperatures. Cooling devices 
at the plants can help us avoid the classic 
“fish versus power” conflict, and they have 
been found to be both technically and ec- 
onomically feasible elsewhere in the country 
and the world. The people of the Northwest 
are lucky enough to still have a choice. In 
my view, common prudence and overall self 
interest would lead you to the use of avail- 
able treatment methods to avoid unnecessary 
temperature stresses in the Columbia River. 

Admittedly, additional or more sophisti- 
cated waste treatment facilities will cost 
money—and someone has to pay the bill. We 
should not be misled into believing that 
clean water is cheap. We hear a great deal of 
discussion as to whether municipalities, in- 
dustry, the States, or the Federal Govern- 
ment should bear the cost. Arguments as to 
“who should pay what” really beg the funda- 
mental fact. The bills are paid by people; 
and we—you and I here today—are the ones 
that will provide the money. Thus we have 
to be willing to pay for what we want. While 
someone else may temporarily absorb the 
cost of keeping water clean, ultimately the 
cost will come out of our pockets. We will get 
whatever level of water quality we are will- 
ing to buy. We engage in a useless exercise 
if we insist that the water be clean and, at 
the same time, argue that the other fellow 
should bear the cost. 

And the cost, whatever it is, would ulti- 
mately become merely a part of doing busi- 
ness in this country—a cost we are willing to 
pay in order to surround ourselves with the 
goods, services, the recreational opportunities 
and aesthetic environment which we are will- 
ing to buy. 

In conclusion, may I repeat my conviction 
that the preservation and enhancement of 
water quality is not, as some imply, a deter- 
rent to national growth. Construing water 
pollution control programs as a “hindrance 
to progress” serves only to cloud the real 
issue: that the future development of the 
Nation and the quality of American life will 
depend upon adequate supplies of clean use- 
able water. We cannot have unlimited na- 
tional growth without it. 


THE FAILURE OF “GRADUALISM” IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, 


this 


month’s issue of Reader’s Digest con- 
tains a condensation of a widely ac- 
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claimed report by the Republican Task 
Force on National Security, originally 
entitled, “Gradualism—Fuel of Wars.” 

In brief, concise terms, this report 
shows how the administration’s policy of 
“comparable force reaction” has bogged 
this Nation down in the most frustrating 
war in its history. The report noted: 

We have escalated, through gradualism, a 
minor engagement into our fourth largest 
war. 


Since I was one of the authors of the 
task force report, and because of the na- 
tional attention it is getting, I am bring- 
ing the condensed Reader’s Digest ver- 
sion to the attention of my colleagues. 
The report follows: 

THE FAILURE or “GRADUALISM” IN VIETNAM 


Peace is poorly served by those who shrink 
from the steps necessary to ensure it. 

In the past quarter century, the possibility 
of self-destruction through nuclear war has 
profoundly influenced U.S. strategic policies, 
and has given rise to two sharply differing 
approaches to our security requirements. 

The first—a cardinal feature of the Eisen- 
hower years—was to ensure peace through 
an unmistakable determination to protect 
vital U.S. interests anywhere in the world. 
This determination was made plainly evi- 
dent to all through Administration state- 
ments and deeds. It was a policy of credible 
firmness, which retained initiative and free- 
dom of action in American hands. There was 
no apology for strength, and no mistaking 
the sternness of the national will. 

And America stayed at peace. 

Beginning in 1961, however, two new doc- 
trines began to evolve that have radically 
altered our nation’s defense planning. One 
is known as “flexible response”; the other is 
called “gradualism.” Both doctrines de-em- 
phasize our strength, leash our power and re- 
place our superiority with “parity,” all in the 
euphoric hope that through demonstrations 
of peaceful purpose and restraint, America 
would entice her sworn enemies away from 
aggression. 

However well intended, these departures 
have been tragic for our country. Prudent 
firmness was displaced by extreme caution, 
then hesitancy, then indecisiveness. As doc- 
trines of response, not of initiative, they 
have created a worldwide crisis of confidence 
in U.S. deterrence, undermined our alliances 
and divided the nation. In place of peace 
they have actually fostered aggression and 
escalated a war. 

Flexible response, in the current thinking, 
does not mean, as it has historically meant, 
the capability to respond to a variety of 
threats with applicable and sufficient force to 
crush them. It now means that an aggres- 
sor’s military excursions will initially en- 
counter only comparable force—.e., it is a 
deliberate policy of reaction, leading to stale- 
mate. 

Thus war is invited, as aggressors are given 
freedom to choose the time, place and means 
of doing battle, all with an acceptable risk. 
Assured that America’s crushing force will 
be dribbled into battle, the military ma- 
rauder is encouraged to believe that even a 
protracted conflict will be pursued on his 
terms. 

As this new version of “flexible response” 
invites war, so “gradualism” escalates a war 
once it has begun. The policy says that, just 
as with our first reaction to aggression, sub- 
sequent U.S. reactions will also be cautiously 
phased to prevent overapplication of force. 
The process can hardly fail to nourish a 
skirmish into a major war. Moreover, after 
each carefully restrained escalation there 
will be a “pause.” This ingenuous stratagem 
provides in effect a one-sided military recess 
during which the enemy is importuned to 
recalculate his risks and contritely review his 
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indiscretions as his own depredations con- 
tinue. The “pause,” occurring when the ag- 
gressor’s force has been at least temporarily 
stalemated by our military effort, actually 
enables the enemy to recoup his strength at 
his most vulnerable moment. Thus rejuve- 
nated by successive pauses, he continues and 
intensifies the struggle. 

America's laboratory for testing gradual- 
ism has been in Vietmam. There it has 
failed—it has prolonged and escalated the 
war. It has permitted North Vietnam to ac- 
quire the weapons, supplies and training 
from the Soviet Union and Communist China 
needed to maintain and expand its war- 
making capability, and to withstand pun- 
ishing attacks. It has preserved the sanctu- 
aries in which the communists can safely 
regroup and reinforce, It has denied our own 
military the strength and decisiveness the 
circumstances have required. 

So completely has the Administration ap- 

plied this policy of gradualism that we ac- 
tually give advance warnings to the enemy 
of steps to augment our forces or otherwise 
strengthen our military position. The pro- 
fessed object has been to prevent “over- 
reaction” by the enemy or his allies. The 
result, however, is that the enemy has been 
allowed to phase his buildup with our own. 
We have escalated, through gradualism, a 
minor engagement into our fourth largest 
war. 
The shackling of our air power in Viet- 
nam affords us a striking exhibition of grad- 
ualism in action. An obsession with prevent- 
ing escalation has led the Administration 
to transfer approval of attacks on specific 
targets from field commanders and even the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to the President him- 
self. Operational decisions reached far away 
in Washington have prevented some attacks 
altogether and in other instances have so 
delayed them as to forfeit precious military 
advantage. 

During the long intervals between target 
recommendation and approval, the enemy 
scattered his targets, moved many of his vital 
operations underground. With Soviet assist- 
ance he multiplied his air defenses. In the 
18 months prior to August 1967, the number 
of antiaircraft guns deployed in North Viet- 
mam increased 250 percent. Surface-to-air 
missile sites doubled. Radar early warning 
capability tripled, and radar fire-control 
capability increased at an even faster rate. 
U.S. losses in pilots and equipment soared. 
Surveying this appalling sequence, the Sen- 
ate Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee reported: “The cold fact is that this 
policy has not done the job and it has been 
contrary to the best military judgment.” 

A similar pattern has marked the prosecu- 
tion of the ground actions of this solicitous 
war. For many months, the military leader- 
ship vainly pressed the Administration for a 
substantial increase of ground forces for 
Vietnam. Again, in the long interval that 
elapsed before these recommendations were 
approved, the enemy gained time to increase 
his own strength. 

Gradualism in Vietnam has restrained us 
from applying enough pressure, in adequate 
time, to convince the enemy of the futility of 
his effort. This has imposed immense costs 
upon the American people. The war has al- 
ready caused more than 150,000 U.S. casual- 
ties, consumed some 50 billions of dollars, 
Continued adherence to the doctrine prom- 
ises not only more disappointments, but also 
an escalating risk of world war. 

“Flexible response” is not regional in scope. 
In December 1967, NATO announced that it, 
too, was adopting this policy. (In fact, U.S. 
commitment to this doctrine left NATO no 
alternative.) Now, the Soviet Union can rea- 
sonably conclude that if it attacks from the 
east it will be initially opposed only with 
commensurate force. 

For NATO, however, conventional (non- 
nuclear) response to a major conventional 
military thrust in Europe would be un- 
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realistic. The conventional forces of East 
European communism are too huge. Thus, 
if it dictates an initial reliance on conven- 
tional defense, “flexible response” concedes 
the loss of the forward areas in Europe early 
in any conflict. Then, with enemy forces 
occupying allied territory, our own military 
options would become critically restricted. 
Expecting an enemy to desist after initial 
success is at best a deadly gamble. 

For the new “flexible response” to become 
credible for Western Europe, a major increase 
of conventional forces would be required, an 
increase so great as to be economically and 
politically impracticable. Therefore, we view 
the incorporation of this new doctrine into 
NATO security planning as a new “open door” 
policy for Soviet expansion. 

In contrast to the Administration's 
premises, we are convinced that these judg- 
ments must underpin America's security 
policy: 

1. Our defense posture must confront any 
enemy aggression with a clearly unacceptable 
risk. Otherwise, it invites political oppor- 
tunism and aggression. 

2. Our policies in the course of a conflict 
must not allow an enemy to control the level 
and nature of the U.S. military response, or 
allow him to disengage at will. Otherwise, 
they invite a continuing escalation of the 
conflict. 

3. Our policies must not publicly proclaim 
that America will withhold any element of 
her might to prevent or repel aggression; 
otherwise, this nation will be stripped of 
those military and diplomatic options in- 
dispensable to the attainment of her nation- 
al goals and to her influence for peace. In- 
stead, we should announce the resumption 
of a national security policy under which, 
once this nation resorts to arms to stem ag- 
gression, force will be applied quickly and 
decisively to bring the conflict swiftly to an 
end, And, once committed to military action, 
we must no longer merely respond, we must 
achieve and maintain the initiative. 

These criticisms in no way diminish our 
concern for safeguarding against irresponsi- 
bility in the use of military force. In a world 
of nuclear peril, application of direct military 
force must always be a last resort. Rather, we 
are convinced that an intensive re-examina- 
tion of this country’s national security poli- 
cies is long overdue. A reappraisal of our 
strategic policies for countering aggression 
has become critical in the light of our mis- 
management of the Vietnam conflict. 


A LETTER TO THE KENTUCKY 
DELEGATES AND ALTERNATES AT 
THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Mrs. Lettie Bryant 
of Lawrenceburg, Ky., which was sent 
to me and to the Kentucky delegates and 
their alternates at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Miami. 

In her letter, Mrs. Bryant puts forth 
cogent and thoughtful reasons why the 
Republican Party should make Gov. Nel- 
son A Rockefeller its nominee for Pres- 
ident. Mrs. Bryant has served as Repub- 
lican chairwoman for Anderson County, 
Ky., and speaks with a practical knowl- 
edge of Republican politics and political 
matters. Her views should be of interest 
to Republicans everywhere. I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert the letter in the 
REcorD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAWRENCEBURG, Ky. 

Dear FELLOW REPUBLICAN: I have never 
written a delegate or alternate to a Presiden- 
tial Convention before, but I feel we have 
never before had so much at stake. 

The false economy here at home boosted 
by war after war and no hope in sight for 
anything different unless America wakes up 
and decides we may be using the wrong ap- 
proach and the wrong people, to ever right 
so many of our wrongs. 

It may be we have already waited too long 
to see ourselves as other countries of the 
world see us, but I pray not. When Abraham 
Lincoln came to us, I would imagine the peo- 
ple felt about as hopeless as I feel right now. 
But God has never failed to send us a leader 
if we are willing to open our eyes to the needs 
of our country and the world around us. We 
are also given the wisdom to choose our 
leaders if our own selfish interests could be 
put aside. 

I hear people say, and I listen, wherever I 
go (What would we do with all these boys, 
coming back and no job, or opportunities for 
a future?) It’s a sad state of affairs when 
we lack leadership and initiative in the great- 
est nation on earth to provide anything but 
war from now on to provide jobs for our 
youth. 

I wholeheartedly agree with Governor 
Rockefeller when he states we must do some- 
thing about the cause of these uprisings in 
our country. I believe the young of America 
are sick and tired of relief and handouts two 
generations have watched. No wonder they 
have no pride or self respect as they continue 
to increase. 

I believe what young people want today is 
an opportunity to work out for themselves 
some of the problems they are faced with. 
They do not all want to go to college or even 
be anything greater than a small business 
man or a small farmer, but if that is what he 
wants, encourage him to do so. Maybe they 
want to use their hands again for some 
things. Automation may in some cases create 
too much idleness. I was never idle very long 
in my life from childhood and I didn’t get 
into trouble, I think everybody enjoys some 
kind of work. We have too many doing the 
wrong thing, because it pays more, but money 
isn’t everything. But every kind of work is 
important. I really don’t believe there is such 
a thing as a lazy person. They, for some rea- 
son, are doing the wrong work. We should 
find out what they can do best and encourage 
them to do it. 

Each of us has been given a talent of some 
kind to be used, not to placed upon a shelf 
to pity ourselves all our lives and say I would 
have done so and so, if, if, if... 

I have nothing whatever against Richard 
Nixon, and if the delegates at this convention 
choose him I will do all in my power to see 
him elected. But we may pass the last oppor- 
tunity we would ever get to elect Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller and pay for our mistake 
for many years to come. 

Small people can say what they want for 
political purposes against big business men 
getting into politics, but where could a small 
business get if there were no big businesses. 
After all the biggest business in this country 
requires executive experience to run it and 
I for one would love to live to see Governor 
Rockefeller given a chance. I believe that is 
all he needs. 

I think Nixon would be a great Secretary 
of State or Defense. But if we had a President 
of Rockefeller’s ability to steer this country 
into a full stable economy, we would see 
our involvement in foreign affairs automati- 
cally fade away. 

Other countries will never take us seri- 
ously until we can handle our problems at 
home more intelligently. 

I don’t think Communism could be fed on 
anything as nourishing as all these riots in 
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our streets, and poverty talked on every 
newspaper or newscast we hear. 

Maybe I have said too much, but little 
nobodies like me have our opinions anyway. 
I think one more thing lacking in our school 
system is that the very young should be 
taught that initiative is also as important as 
the opportunity to do what we want. 

I'm not giving up on our young. It’s my 
generation that has failed them and set a 
bad example. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LETTIE BRYANT, 
Former Republican Chairwoman, 
Anderson County. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS—NO WAY 
TO TREAT A NEIGHBOR 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the domi- 
nant position of the United States in the 
world economy has been an established 
fact for four decades. Excluding the 
Soviet countries, the United States pro- 
duces about one half the total world 
industrial output, generates more than 
half of world investment, creates about 
40 percent of world money income, and 
accounts for approximately 16 percent of 
international trade. 

Clearly, then, the United States exerts 
a powerful influence on the economic 
destiny of all countries throughout the 
world. For our border states—Canada 
and Mexico—this impact is particularly 
strong and widespread; historical tradi- 
tion and intimate economic ties bind us 
closely to our two neighbors and burden 
us with a special responsibility for their 
economic well-being. 

It is a matter of empirical record that, 
over a substantial period of Canadian 
history, the predominant external in- 
fluence on Canada originated in the 
United Kingdom; however, World War I 
marked the beginnings of a discernible 
shift in favor of the United States. This 
process of shifting orientation continued 
almost without interruption during the 
interwar period. Yet it was World War II, 
with its sharply differential impact on 
the economic fortunes of the leading in- 
dustrial nations, which initiated the 
emergence of an unprecedented range 
intensity of economic ties between the 
United States and Canada. 

Our economic dealings, as well as our 
historical circumstances, maintain the 
particularly close relationship between 
the United States and Canada. First, 
with regard to international commodity 
trade—unquestionably one of the cen- 
tral links in an economic union—the 
United States currently provides a mar- 
ket for about three-fifths of Canadian 
exports and a source of supply for al- 
most three-quarters of Canadian import 
requirements. This compares with an ex- 
port ratio of some 17 percent and an im- 
port ratio of 9 percent for the United 
Kingdom. By contrast, the trade position 
in 1939 was quite the reverse: the United 
States took about 40 percent of Canada’s 
exports and provided about two-thirds 
of Canadian imports, while correspond- 
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ing figures for the United Kingdom were 
36 percent and 15 percent, respectively. 

Accompanying these revolutionary 
changes in the volume and direction of 
trade have been equally significant 
shifts in its composition. In terms of ex- 
ports, the most notable change has been 
the declining relative importance of 
agricultural products and the expanded 
proportion of forest and mineral prod- 
ucts. In the case of imports, the changes 
have involved a rising proportion of in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment and 
durable consumer goods. 

Investment ranks with trade as one 
of the key determinants of Canadian 
economic activity, and, again, a brief 
examination of the U.S. role in this area 
reveals the tremendous impact that our 
economic policy has on the Canadian 
scene. Americans currently hold more 
than three-quarters of total foreign in- 
vestment in Canada, and the U.S. share 
has been growing steadily throughout 
the century. Closely associated with this 
expansion has been the remarkable 
growth of U.S. direct involvement in Ca- 
nadian industry, largely through Ameri- 
can subsidiaries engaged in manufac- 
turing, mining, and petroleum opera- 
tions. An integral feature of this Amer- 
ican contribution to capital investment 
has been the special quality of much of 
the capital inflows: accompanying U.S. 
investment in Canadian industry, and 
intrinsically related to it, have been im- 
portant market connections and the 
uniquely heavy inflows of technology, 
entrepreneurial and managerial skills, 
and ideas and designs developed by 
American research. Thus, inevitably, the 
United States has served to shape a large 
part of Canadian industry in its own 
mold. 

Apart from close contact through cor- 
porations and business enterprises gen- 
erally, there are many other institu- 
tional links bridging the two economies. 
In this connection, the international 
trade union is of great importance and 
long-standing. Also worthy of attention 
are a rich complex of organizations rang- 
ing from the purely economic, for 
instance, stock exchanges, trade associ- 
ations, and investment funds, to the 
broadest forms of social organization, for 
example, universities, nonprofit research 
institutions, and medical facilities. 

Certainly, not to be forgotten as a set 
of crucial links in the Canada-United 
States relationship is the mass communi- 
cation media, that is the press, televi- 
sion, radio, and the film industry. Ready 
Canadian access to, and widespread use 
of, these American facilities necessarily 
involve the rapid transmission to Can- 
ada of America tastes, standards, and 
customs. 

Reinforcing this process of communi- 
cation are the personal links between 
Americans and Canadians. The great 
majority of Canada’s population, dis- 
tributed along a narrow band parallel to 
the U.S. border, live within easy reach of 
American metropolitan centers, and 
through family, business and profession- 
al ties, as well as large-scale travel and 
migration, have frequent and extensive 
contact with their American neighbors. 

It is this transference of ideas mainly 
from south to north, together with the 
similarity of problems and responses in 
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a common North American setting, which 
impart to Canada-United States rela- 
tions a quality and cohesiveness which it 
would be difficult to find elsewhere in the 
world. 

The overwhelming fact which emerges 
from a study of economic relationships 
between the United States and Canada 
is that both countries are operating 
within the framework of a North Amer- 
ican economy embracing strikingly simi- 
lar institutions, attitudes, technology, 
and patterns of behavior. The implica- 
tions which this intimacy has upon our 
economic policies are vast; by virtue of 
historical tradition on one hand and the 
tie of our current economic situation on 
the other, Canada deserves and demands 
special consideration in the formulation 
of U.S. economic policy. 

Our economic relationship with our 
neighbor to the south—Mexico—is just 
as intimate as our relationship with Can- 
ada, yet the character of our economic 
involvement in the Latin American 
sphere is quite different. Whereas the 
United States-Canada ties exist between 
two very similar nations, in Mexico one 
observes the relationship between a less 
developed nation and its wealthy neigh- 
bor. 

In such a relationship, the dilemma 
facing the growth-conscious developing 
nation is the much-discussed “trade- 
gap” problem, whereby there is a con- 
flict between the acceleration of internal 
development and the maintenance of ex- 
ternal balance. Then suggested methods 
for coping with the problem tend to place 
the burden of adjustment on the ad- 
vanced country; such adjustment is most 
often discussed in terms of broad global 
trade reforms, a greater volume of less 
expensive aid and more extensive grants. 

While this provides, very simply, a 
profile of the type of responsibility a rich 
nation assumes for the development of 
relatively poor countries, the implica- 
tions are particularly great in the case of 
the United States and Mexico. 

A study of Mexican history reveals that 
the United States has long occupied first 
place in Mexico’s foreign trade, both as a 
supplier and as a purchaser. In 1966, 
Mexico held the most prominent posi- 
tion in U.S. trade with Latin America, 
and sixth place in U.S. trade with the 
world. In the same year, the United 
States purchased about 63 percent of 
Mexico’s total exports while supplying 
64 percent of its total imports. These 
figures, like those documenting Cana- 
dian-United States trade, dramatize the 
special economic ties we have with our 
border states. 

The investment factor is again an im- 
portant consideration in assessing both 
the current impact and the potential for 
impact on the Mexican economy. A spe- 
cial policy of the Mexican Government 
is encouraging foreign-company invest- 
ment along the border, and many U.S. 
firms are opening plants in the border 
towns. Most are light manufacturing 
industries, including textiles and elec- 
tronics, that use much hand labor. So 
long as the finished products of these 
companies are not sold in Mexico, the 
firms are permitted to bring in materials 
duty-free. The hope obviously is to com- 
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pete with Hong Kong and other centers 
in Asia. Labor costs are one-third to one- 
half those in the United States, and while 
these costs are much higher than Hong 
Kong’s, the cost of transportation to the 
American market is far lower. The in- 
centives for American investment in 
Mexico, as well as the opportunities for 
such investment, are keen. 

Certainly the tourist trade, especially 
in recent years, provides a strong link 
between the United States and Mexico, 
with U.S. visitors to Mexico numbering 
over 1.5 million and spending over $860 
million last year alone. Related indus- 
tries, such as the airline establishment, 
profit tremendously from this trade and 
serve to bring the two countries into in- 
creasingly closer contact with one an- 
other. 

Because Mexico, sharing a common 
border, has so many close trade, financial 
and other ties with the United States, 
the growth-conscious country’s con- 
tinued economic expansion with stability 
is of special interest. It follows, then, that 
the United States must not only be wary 
of discrimination against border nations 
in its commercial policy, but also must 
do all that is possible to strengthen the 
relationships with our neighbors and 
recognize the distinctive intimacy that 
marks our economic ties. 

Mr. Speaker, my intention thus far 
has been to elaborate upon the fact that 
while the United States exerts a power- 
ful influence on the economic destiny of 
all countries throughout the world, 
Mexico and Canada are subject to an 
impact that is particularly strong and 
widespread. The historical facts and the 
economic figures, in addition to common 
geographical borders, document the 
uniquely close relationship between the 
United States and Canada and Mexico. 

Furthermore, while it has been pointed 
out that the flow of our own economic 
current sends strong ripples in the direc- 
tion of our immediate neighbors, it must 
also be remembered that the relationship 
between the United States and our bor- 
der nations is a reciprocal one; that is, 
we most certainly will feel the influence 
of their economic progress—not only in 
the area of our domestic economy, but 
also in the political and social sectors 
where repercussions are most easily felt. 

Having established the fact that our 
relationships with our border nations 
have a special character that allows our 
economic destinies to be closely inter- 
twined, it then follows that each of us 
should give careful consideration to the 
impact on the other in the formulation 
and execution of economic policies. 
Given the fact that our economic policies 
have the greatest effect on those nations 
which are commercially most intimate 
with and dependent upon us—along with 
the additional awareness that our own 
fortune is wrapped up in theirs—one 
should logically conclude that the United 
States must give special treatment to the 
border zones of Canada and Mexico in 
the determination of U.S. commercial 
policy. 

I make this point in special reference 
to the various bills enacted by Congress, 
both in the field of textiles and apparel 
specifically, and to general quota bills 
which would restrain the entire U.S. im- 
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port trade. These blanket policies, first, 
disregard the special obligations to our 
border nations who, naturally, are dis- 
criminated against most heavily in the 
instrumentation of U.S. import quotas, 
second, are not justified by the economic 
facts, third, will not solve the problems 
for which import protection is claimed 
to be a solution, and fourth, do little but 
to enlarge the capacity of entrenched 
protectionist groups to sustain their po- 
sitions of power in the formulation of 
U.S. commercial policy. 

First. Blanket policies are inequitable 
and discriminate unfairly against our 
border zones. 

A most dramatic example of such dis- 
crimination may be seen in the effect 
that U.S. embargoes are having upon 
Mexico’s border industrial development 
program. Here, in an area where the 
United States would like to help Mexico 
develop its economy as rapidly as 
possible, the enactment of a blanket 
policy is having drastic effects. 

Under the Long-Term Agreement on 
Cotton Textiles, the United States in- 
sisted that Mexico negotiate a bilateral 
arrangement limiting annual shipments; 
last March the United States embargoed 
certain Mexican textile shipments en- 
tirely, since they have already soared 
past the yearly quota. The problem here 
is that the border factories, which are 
working with materials imported from 
the United States under the program, 
were not included in the original quota. 
Apparently, they were regarded as Amer- 
ican factories, not liable to limitation. 
Now, our Department of Commerce holds 
that cotton goods assembled abroad, in 
whole or in part, with products of the 
United States are treated as foreign ar- 
ticles. The results are harmful to both 
the United States and Mexico: American 
firms have learned that all their items in 
Mexico must sit in bonded warehouses, 
and, according to the Mexican textile in- 
dustry, 17 firms have already had to close 
or drastically cut back due to the em- 
bargo. 

Thus, by not recognizing the intimate 
ties between our own firms and the 
border zones and by refusing to make 
the exceptions that might not only rescue 
the floundering border industries but our 
own interests as well, we enact a blanket 
policy that inflicts a dual injury to our- 
self and our neighbor. 

Second. Blanket import restriction is 
not justified by the economic facts. 

The 1967 report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion concludes: 

The domestic producers, have, by most 
broad measures, enjoyed a period of unpar- 
alleled growth since the early 1960’s— 


And continued— 

Along with increased output, there was 
also a marked expansion in sales, employ- 
ment, and new investment in plant and 
equipment during this period. 


Even in those particular areas where 
domestic production has declined, the 
Commission concluded: 

In relatively few instances do imports ap- 
pear to have been a major factor. 

The Tariff Commission report thor- 
oughly documented the pattern of 
growth in both the textile mill products 
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and apparel products industries and 
compared the performance of imports: 
A marked pattern of growth was dem- 
onstrated by the industries commencing 
in 1961 and continuing uninterrupted 
through 1966. The credit squeeze and the 
resulting downturn in the economy gen- 
erally in 1967 reversed the trend, how- 
ever the industries involved reversed this 
movement and today have recovered 
fully enough to surpass previous peaks in 
1966. During this period imports also 
grew, yet this growth was commensurate 
with the growth in the domestic indus- 
tries and reflected the increased demand 
for textile and apparel products. Imports 
reached a height in 1966, in order to 
supply the high demand of that year, but 
fell off sharply in 1967 with declines 
greater than those for shipments of the 
domestic industries. Along with the re- 
covery in the domestic industries in the 
last part of 1967 and first months of 
1968, imports have also resumed their 
growth, but this has been a growth com- 
parable to that of the domestic indus- 
tries. In summation, over the last 7 
years, the textile industry has been well 
able to withstand import competition. 

Third. Import restriction will not solve 
the problems for which it is claimed to 
be a solution. 

While I do not deny that there exist, 
both at present and in the future, im- 
portant problems facing the domestic in- 
dustries, import quotas that block the 
relations between the United States and 
her border nations are not the answer 
to problems of employment, the dilemma 
of the smaller plants in the industry 
that must withstand the competition of 
the larger units, or the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

As for the present question of employ- 
ment, particularly in the sensitive areas 
of the unskilled minority groups, there 
has been increasing, rather than decreas- 
ing employment in both the textile and 
apparel industries. This has been par- 
ticularly true in the South and particu- 
larly true among Negroes. In the future, 
it appears that if the work which we are 
doing ourselves can be better and more 
cheaply done elsewhere—that is, the issue 
of the wage differential between labor 
in the United States and the border na- 
tions in particular—then the answer lies 
in efforts to retrain our working forces 
and locate them in other economic areas 
where there is a need for their energies. 
Rather than negative programs such as 
import restrictions, the solution to the 
employment problem lies in more posi- 
tive programs such as an adequate pro- 
gram of worker training. 

Import protection would also seem to 
fail to alter meaningfully the fierce com- 
petition from the industry giants that 
threaten the life of the smaller firms. 
The real problem of the smaller plants 
are technological developments and the 
competitive strength of the larger units, 
and it would appear that investment, 
modernization of facilities, research and 
development in new product lines, im- 
proved inventory control and promo- 
tional efforts are needed, and not im- 
port quotas. The solution to the problem 
of smaller marginal firms certainly lies 
either in an increase in their efficiency 
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or in merger with organizations which 
can supply the financial strength, mar- 
keting, or managerial skills necessary to 
sustain a viable economic unit. 

Finally, the domestic industries have 
claimed that our balance-of-payments 
problem would be solved by import 
quotas. Fundamentally, our balance of 
payments has suffered because our econ- 
omy is inflationary and because of over- 
seas military expenditures. Imports are 
attracted, and exports discouraged un- 
der these conditions. General measures 
to remedy our internal situation are what 
would constitute constructive and mean- 
ingful responses to our current balance 
difficulties. Quota restrictions, and cer- 
tainly blanket restrictions, would not 
curb this problem in the least; quite the 
opposite. To give an example of how such 
measures might have adverse effects, one 
might look at the situation cited earlier 
of the present block in sending our cot- 
ton goods to Mexico for assembly. The 
full picture must be seen before trying to 
justify such embargoes: The full story 
is that the choice is not between having 
the goods assembled in Mexico or the 
United States, but rather whether we 
have them assembled in Mexico or in the 
Far East where labor is cheaper even 
than in Mexico but where U.S. cotton 
will not be used. Again, it appears that, 
if we were to take exception to our border 
zones in the formulation of our commer- 
cial policies and strengthen rather than 
weaken our ties, we would improve the 
health of our economy instead of en- 
dangering it. 

Fourth. Enacting blanket policies un- 
der pressure only enlarges the capacity 
of entrenched protectionist groups to 
sustain their positions of power. 

In dealing with this issue, we deal with 
the operation of two sets of countervail- 
ing forces: on one hand, the widespread 
American acceptance of the general ob- 
jectives of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program, as well as current U.S. 
policy of promoting world economic ex- 
pansion; and on the other hand, the 
sustained vigor of protectionist pressure 
groups in the United States, along with 
the fact of availability to them of such 
potent protective instruments as the es- 
cape-clause system and informal con- 
trols. At any particular time, the direc- 
tion taken by U.S. commercial policy 
might be more or less liberal, depending 
upon the relative intensity of the oppos- 
ing influences. 

At this time, continuing criticism from 
labor and a chorus of vociferous com- 
plaints has put the U.S. Government in 
a difficult position. The administration 
would like to help Mexico develop its 
economy as rapidly as possible and keep 
all sources of friction between the two 
countries to a minimum. However, this 
is an election year, when political pres- 
sure by an influential labor organization 
can obtain maximum mileage. In these 
circumstances, the political force and 
efficacy with which private pressure 
groups push their demands for increased 
protection is greatly strengthened, and 
the opportunity for a carefully reasoned 
appraisal of the economic situation—in- 
cluding a serious consideration of the 
position of our border areas—is lessened. 
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Under the pressure of self-interest 
groups, the crucial questions are not 
raised. One hears the call to protect our 
own workers and preserve our domestic 
industries, but one fails to consider the 
question of whether such measures will 
penalize the consumer by higher prices 
and restricted choice in style, fashion, 
and variety. After all, do we buy for 
patriotic value, for instance, looking at 
labels to detect the American-made 
product, or do we buy for value, in terms 
of cost and quality? Also yet to be fully 
considered is the question of why we are 
subsidizing old inefficient industries, like 
the American steel industry, which are 
trying to perpetuate themselves. Thus, 
under the label of “protection” we are 
hasty to enact economic measures with- 
out evaluating the worth of what we are 
protecting and without asking whether 
such forms of “protection” only feed one 
illness and encourage others while as- 
suming the guise of a cure-all. 

Mr. Speaker, when we deal with the 
matter of maintaining and improving 
the relations, in particular the economic 
relations, between the United States and 
her geographical neighbors and when we 
explore the issue of import restrictions 
we deal with two very closely related 
problems as I hope I have made clear. 
If one recognizes the ties between the 
United States and Mexico and the 
United States and Canada, and if one 
realizes that these relationships are re- 
ciprocal and thereby vital to the eco- 
nomic well-being of all three nations, 
then one must agree that the border 
zones must be given special treatment in 
the formulation and instrumentation of 
our commercial policy. 

Given the overwhelming economic 
power of the United States and an un- 
derstanding of the political and eco- 
nomic facts of international life it is 
difficult to see how we can afford not 
to ease the conditions of access to the 
American market and the freer entry 
of foreign goods or foreign-processed 
goods into the United States. 

Moreover, given an understanding of 
our ties with Mexico and Canada and 
the unique situation that makes our in- 
terchange with them so vital, it follows 
that it is these areas more than any 
other that depend upon and deserve our 
special consideration. 


INDIANAPOLIS HOUSING AUTHORI- 
TY DEDICATES NEW 248-UNIT 
RESIDENCE FOR ELDERLY AND 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on July 20, 
1968, the housing authority of the city of 
Indianapolis, Ind., dedicated the new 
John J. Barton Apartments, a 248-unit 
high-rise tower for housing elderly and 
handicapped persons. This magnificent 
new 21-story senior citizens’ residence, 
which was designed by Evans Woollen & 
Associates to meet the special needs 
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of older and handicapped individuals, is 

only the first in a series of housing fa- 

cilities which has been planned for con- 
struction in the near future by this 
agency. 

Although the Indianapolis Housing 
Authority was first established in 1950, 
a decision was made 3 years later to 
liquidate its operations and it was com- 
pletely shut down in 1958. During the 
administration of former Mayor John J. 
Barton, however, the agency was rees- 
tablished in 1964, and since that date it 
has made steady progress. 

At present the housing authority of 
Indianapolis has developed plans for 
3,000 new units of housing, 750 of which 
will be for the elderly, at a total expected 
cost of $50 million. In addition it is seek- 
ing approval for 2,000 more units costing 
some $35 million more. 

The planning for these various hous- 
ing facilities indicate not only consid- 
erable variety but also much ingenuity. 
Adjacent to the just-completed 21-story 
apartment tower, two other buildings 
will be constructed utilizing air rights 
over streets and other property. Also, a 
former downtown hotel is now being re- 
habilitated for use by older tenants. A 
total of 2,250 townhouse family units 
will be built on 17 different sites scat- 
tered throughout the city, each with a 
community building and supervised rec- 
reation activities. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to note 
the excellent progress which the In- 
dianapolis Housing Authority has made 
since its reactivation only 4 years ago 
and wish to commend those who have 
been in charge of the forward-looking 
program which has been developed. I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
describing briefly the future plans and 
the accomplishments of this agency be 
printed in the Recor at the close of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RÉSUMÉ OF THE PLANS, PROGRAMS, AND AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS OF THE HOUSING AU- 
THORITY OF THE CITY OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
JUNE 1968 
The Housing Authority of the City of In- 

dianapolis, Indiana (“Authority”) was origi- 

nally founded in 1950, and was ordered to 

cease operations and begin relocation of 738 

resident families in 1953. This relocation was 

completed, along with demolition, and the 

Authority’s office closed on June 30, 1958. The 

Authority was reactivated by former Mayor 

John J. Barton in March of 1964. 

The Authority’s present Program Reserva- 
tion is for 3000 units—750 units for the eld- 
erly and 2250 family units. The total cost of 
the 3000 units will exceed $50,000,000. A 
future Program Reservation for an additional 
2000 units is now in Washington and ap- 
proval is expected shortly. This will mean an 
additional $35,000,000 in construction funds. 

The 750 units for the elderly will be com- 
prised of the following: 

(1) The present 21-story 248 unit tower 
located at 555 Massachusetts Avenue. In this 
structure we have incorporated all possible 
safety measures for the protection of the 
tenants, including grab bars installed in 
each unit, and an electrical alarm system 
which summons aid by showing on a master 
board in the custodian’s quarters. A bell and 
red light is located over each unit door and 
when the alarm is activated it automatically 
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opens the unit door so that assistance may 
enter immediately. On the 15th floor of the 
tower we have provided community space 
and a recreation area with a community 
kitchen. Residents also have the benefit of an 
exterior promenade deck at this level, from 
which the surrounding areas of the city can 
be seen. Future plans include clinics for both 
medical and dental care. 

(2) Two buildings containing 256 units, 
to be constructed just east of the present 21- 
story tower. In this project the Authority 
will use air rights for construction, which 
represents the first such construction in the 
City of Indianapolis. One of the proposed 
structures will span North East Street from 
east to west, with connections at the west 
end of he building to the present tower 
structure. 

(3) Rehabilitation of the twin-tower 
former Continental Hotel located at 410 
North Meridian Street, to provide for 246 
Units, This rehabilitation program is now in 
process, and the general administrative offices 
of the Authority will also be located in this 
structure. Upon completion, modern, com- 
pletely renovated units with all facilities 
for both comfort and safety will be provided 
for elderly tenants. 

At the present time the 750 unit allotment 
for Senior Citizens’ housing is a small per- 
centage of the number of units needed in the 
City of Indianapolis. 

The 2250 family units will be constructed 
on some 17 different sites. Each project will 
consist of two-story town-house apartments, 
which present a more home-like appearance 
and give each tenant the privilege of both a 
front and back yard area. All family units (as 
well as all elderly units) will be equipped 
with new ranges, refrigerators, garbage dis- 
posals and built-in cabinet units. All family 
projects will also have the benefit of a Com- 
munity Building for indoor and outdoor rec- 
reation, supervised by personnel from the 
Metropolitan Park Department, These Com- 
munity Buildings will also be available for 
general meetings, consultation and manage- 
ment and maintenance mee 5 

Following is a breakdown of the projects, 
showing location, size and cost of construc- 
tion: 

ELDERLY HOUSING SITES 


1. The 21-story Senior Citizens’ Tower, 555 
Massachusetts Avenue—248 units built at a 
cost of $3,689,000.00. 

2. The new Senior Citizens’ site, adjacent to 
the tower—256 units to be built at an esti- 
mated cost of $4,069,000.00. 

3. The former Continental Hotel, 410 North 
Meridian Street—246 units to be rehabili- 
tated at an estimated cost of $2,000,000.00. 


FAMILY HOUSING SITES 


(All to be of 2 story town-house construc- 
tion and units in each project to range in 
size from one through five bedrooms.) 

4. Tibbs and Cossell Road—110 units to be 
built at an estimated cost of $1,935,000.00. 

5. Michigan and Holmes—-200 units to be 
built at an estimated cost of $3,878,599.00. 

6. 19th and Hillside—a proposed Redevelop- 
ment area for 250 units to be built at an 
estimated cost of $4,369,871.00. 

7. 24th and Hillside—250 units to be built 
at an estimated cost of $4,273,432.00. 

8. 28th and Rural Streets (East)—110 units 
to be built at an estimated cost of $2,000,- 
000.00. This area is to be part of a major 
Model Cities Pr : 

9. 30th and Baltimore—250 units to be built 
at an estimated cost of $3,975,000.00. 

10. 32d and Emerson—164 units to be built 
at an estimated cost of $2,'750,000.00. 

11. Earhart and Prospect Streets—A Rede- 
velopment area for Public Housing for a pro- 
posed 250 units to be built at an estimated 
cost of $4,000,000.00. 

12. Raymond and Perkins Streets—250 units 
to be built at an estimated cost of $4,035,- 
700.00. 
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OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, 
AND FOR THE PEOPLE 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, law 
and order has consumed as much time 
and attention by this 90th Congress as 
any other issue. Many have lashed out 
to accuse the police of being responsible 
for many of the problems which have 
made crime and lawlessness of para- 
mount concern to all Americans. 

It was most refreshing and encouraging 
to come across an article in the July 
issue of the VFW magazine which gives 
the overworked police forces of this Na- 
tion full credit for the tremendous job 
they are doing for the law-abiding people 
of this Nation. It is an article by the 
commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Jo- 
seph A. Scerra, entitled “Of the People, 
by the People, and for the People.” 

To paraphrase Commander in Chief 
Scerra: 

Whatever one chooses to call the police, 
this Nation cannot survive without them. 
And this Nation is “The People.” 


I place the full text of the article in 
the Record at this point: 


Or THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, AND FOR THE 
PEOPLE 


(By Joseph A. Scerra, commander-in-chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States) 

Let's go “cop” hunting. Why not? It’s open 
season on law enforcement officers. The 
audible portion of the American public has 
turned its back on law and order. Even J. 
Edgar Hoover, whose name is synonymous 
with integrity, is being snapped at by jackals. 

In a large metropolitan city the other day, 
a young police officer was brutally murdered 
on the public sidewalk by a gang of crim- 
inals. A thousand en from a score of 
cities attended his funeral, but the only 
private citizens there were the widows of 
other murdered officers. “The People” for 
whom he kept the peace, and gave his life, 
scarcely heeded his passing. To them he was 
just a “Cop.” And “Cops” aren't really hu- 
man beings. 

He was just a “Cop.” And yet the Police 

Department Chaplain said of him: 

“He performed an act of heroism equal to 
any this city has ever seen. He, too, had a 
dream. . he had a zest for life. He looked 
forward to advancement. His goals were set 
extremely high. He had ambition. What 
is heroism? What is dedication? A young 
officer, deciding to give up his dream so you 
and I might have ours.” 

He was just a “Cop”! He was 26. He was 
an ex-marine. He was an honorable, law- 
abiding citizen, He was a patriotic and ded- 
icated public servant. He was a great Amer- 
ican. He was also a Negro. He was proud of 
both his race and his country—proud enough 
to die for them—and for “The People.” 

Yet none of that vast majority of silent 
“fellow citizens,” whose burdens and re- 
sponsibilities he carried, cared very much. 
He was just a “Cop” to them. Not a fellow 
human being. Not a person with normal feel- 
ings of pain and pride and anger. Not a sor- 
rowing mother’s only son. Not even a cou- 
rageous and unselfish fellow citizen doing his 
duty, and theirs, to uphold their law—to 
preserve their “government of laws.” No, he 
was just a “Cop,” the “Fuzz,” a “Flatfoot,” a 
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“Harness Bull”—a despised creature apart 
and far below their gay and irresponsible so- 
cial whirl. 

“You will never respond to verbal abuse.” 
This was the firm admonition of a Police 
Chief to a graduating class of 39 young po- 
licemen recently—in a great city which has 
vacancies for at least 500 more and a need 
for several thousand. 

Why only 39, when so many people are 
clamoring for jobs? How much abuse are you 
willing to take from total strangers? How 
much abuse are you willing to take from 
any man? How much verbal abuse can you 
take without “responding”? 

It is growing more and more difficult to 
induce young men in this country to enter 
the field of law enforcement. Why should 
they? 

Read the newspapers. Listen to the radio. 
Watch television. There is a firmly established 
group of newscasters and reporters who regu- 
larly indoctrinate you with the anti-law- 
enforcement mania of our times. In their 
subtle, “completely impersonal,” but degen- 
erating way, they are chipping away at the 
very foundation of American democracy. They 
routinely suggest and produce alleged evi- 
dence” to prove that policemen represent no 
one but themselves; that individual officers 
are sadistic in their treatment of persons 
accused of crime—who are always “inno- 
cent,” of course, or “justified” in breaking 
the law. 

The “heroes” of these monsters of the 
media are the criminals—because “society 
made them so.” They are the “users,” the 
“pushers,” the narcotics peddlers, the rioters, 
the destructive demonstrators, the anarchists 
and the Communists. Never the policeman. 
He is the villain. 

It has been said over and over again that 
ours is a “government of laws and not of 
men.” Yet no law is self-operative. Enforce- 
ment is not inherent in the words of any 
statute. Men enact our laws. Men interpret 
and apply them. And men enforce them. 

Who are these men? They are policemen. 
They are official representatives of “The Peo- 
ple.” The trouble with us today is that we 
have forgotten who The People” are. 

They are not the criminals. They are not 
the anti-American demonstrators or the draft 
dodgers. They are not the destructive and 
militant dissenters who hate all things Amer- 
ican. They are that vast and silent majority 
of decent human beings who pay pyramiding 
taxes to support these drones. These are The 
People” for whom policemen daily risk their 
lives to provide protection under the law. 

This hard-working, tax- paying, law- 
abiding majority is this nation. It is they who 
have the greater right to be heard—and the 
greater duty to speak out. It is “of them,” 
“by them” and “for them” that this govern- 
ment exists. One of the most essential func- 
tions of any government is to protect decent 
citizens from those who violate their laws. 

Police officers are the official agents of “The 
People” to carry out this purpose of self- 
government in their behalf. Abuse them and 
you abuse the nation. 

It is not always easy to draw a line of 
demarkation between conflicting rights. It 
is even more difficult for partisans to recog- 
nize and honor that line once it is drawn. 
Beyond that, there are always persons who 
refuse to respect either the line or the rights. 
Thus, if civilization is to continue to pro- 
gress, we must have laws and they must be 
enforced. 

To accomplish this we must have a police 
force, and this police force makes up the 
very foundation of our government. Upon 
their courage and integrity; upon their good 
judgment and loyalty to principle; upon 
their unselfish devotion to duty rests the 
superstructure of justice. Our form of gov- 
ernment must stand or fall upon the quality 
of that structure. 
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When a police officer seeks to arrest one 
charged with crime he is not acting in self- 
defense or for any selfish motive. He acts in 
defense of the State—and the State is “The 
People.“ 

Since the early attempts of man to gov- 
ern himself and his neighbors, certain in- 
dividuals have been selected, prevailed upon 
and appointed to assume the burdens and 
the risks of providing protection under the 
rules adopted for that purpose by the major- 
ity of those concerned. Whether frontier 
marshals, county sheriffs, town constables 
or city police, they have always been official 
representatives of “The People.” They have 
served no private purpose. They have served 
“of the people, by the people and for the 
people.” 

Historically, they are underpaid. Tradition- 
ally, they are something less than socially 
acceptable. Officially, they have always been 
fair game for persons with ulterior motives. 
Judicially, they are routinely ridiculed, 
maligned and insulted. 

They go their quiet way, serving “The Peo- 
ple“ sometimes in the dark recesses of the 
night; often in the nervous tenseness of the 
pre-dawn hours; in the sweltering heat of 
the day in heavy woolen uniforms; in the 
rain and snow of winter, harassed, imposed 
upon, slandered and abused by the benefac- 
tors of their dedicated service. 

They are unfairly criticized by every dis- 
gruntled citizen. They are threatened, in- 
sulted, falsely accused, sued, condemned and 
suspended without pay upon any man’s alle- 
gation. Every day and every night, somewhere 
in this nation, a police officer is being cursed, 
assaulted, beaten and murdered. 

Their grieving families suffer in silence and 
alone, except for the sympathy extended by 
their fellow officers. None of them ever leaves 
enough money to care for those families. Yet 
“The People” simply shrug and call them 
“fools” for ever having entered the profession, 

“Honest and upright citizens” threaten 
each day of their lives, on some pretext of 
righteous anger, to “get their jobs.” They are 
invariably presumed to be at fault by elected 
officials. 

Let a police officer shoot an escaping or 
attacking felon, caught in an act of vicious 
depredation, and the headlines scream, 
“Policeman Kills Young Boy.” 

Let a police officer fail to arrive in time to 
prevent a crime and listen to the tirade of 
the “taxpayer.” 

Let a police officer be beaten by demon- 
strators who are violating the law and “it was 
good enough for him for interfering with 
their civil rights.” 

Let a police officer be mauled to the point 
of death, and even murdered by rioters, and 
what private citizen will come to his 
assistance? 

Let a police officer be brutally slain in the 
process of preventing a robbery, a burglary, 
arson or rape and what paper will give him 
sympathetic headlines? 

On every hand the false claim of “police 
brutality” is aflame throughout the land. It 
has become the standard banner of defense in 
every criminal trial. The criminal is “pre- 
sumed to be innocent,” and the arresting 
officer’s character is routinely made the “de- 
fendant” in every court room. Lawyers delib- 
erately and painstakingly misrepresent the 
facts to blacken the good name of every offi- 
cer. Judges tolerate it and even encourage it. 
The news media lend “sob sister” credence to 
it. And “The People” continue to believe only 
“what they read in the papers.” All of the 
brutalities of life are currently marshalled 
against law enforcement. 

What difference does it make? After all, 
they are only “Cops.” But whatever you 
choose to call them, this nation cannot sur- 
vive without them, And this nation is “The 
People.” 
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THE MIDWAY AIRPORT PROPOSAL 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, at frequent 
intervals during the life of this 90th 
Congress, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has 
carried statements commenting on the 
proposal to construct a new airport fa- 
cility in southern West Virginia. This 
facility has been referred to as “Midway 
Airport” and is proposed to be located 
about equidistant from the two cities of 
Charleston and Huntington. 

No doubt some curiosity has been 
aroused by the fact that all statements 
placed in the Record have come from one 
source only, and all have featured praise 
of the Midway proposition. Actually, 
there is far more to the proposal than 
has been brought to the attention of the 
Members of this House, and develop- 
ments have reached a stage which sug- 
gest that certain of these developments 
should be called to general attention. 

The Midway proposal is the outgrowth 
of a recommendation by the Federal 
Aviation Administration in May 1967, 
announced by FAA Administrator Mc- 
Kee. In substance, General McKee stated 
that FAA recommended a Midway Air- 
port be built rather than improve the 
airports now serving the two separate 
cities. 

No supporting data of a technical or 
engineering character was offered to 
bolster this decision and no Federal funds 
were pledged or committed. A month 
after the announcement on June 16, 
1967, Mr. Chester G. Bowers, speaking 
for the Federal Aviation Administration, 
discussed the decision widely in a tele- 
vision interview and stated that it was 
essentially an “investment decision” gov- 
erned by a judgment as to where the 
agency could best apply its limited re- 
sources to assist the State and its com- 
munities. However, Mr. Bowers made it 
plain that implementation of the recom- 
mendation was predicated on the de- 
velopment of unified local support from 
among the communities to be served. 
From the very beginning many experi- 
enced persons held reservations about 
this recommendation because they 
doubted that the proposed goal could ac- 
tually be attained. It was quite obvious 
that adequate local matching funds 
would be difficult to obtain in quantities 
sufficient to meet the requirements of 
title 49 of the code which stipulates the 
terms under which FAAP grants may be 
committed. 

However, for more than a year this 
issue has been the source of controversy 
in the area and has reopened many old 
wounds between the several communi- 
ties. It has disrupted efforts toward co- 
operation in other areas of joint con- 
cern. The passage of time has demon- 
strated clearly that what was first 
greatly feared by informed persons has 
actually come to pass. 

The application for Federal funds 
filed in support of the Midway Airport 
proposal is clearly inadequate from the 
standpoint of local matching fund totals 
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available. During the past year, however, 
the matter has passed beyond the stage 
of community development or public im- 
provement and it has become a largely 
charged emotional issue involving many 
public officials. It has aroused growing 
distrust of Government programs among 
many citizens who were led to believe 
that they would receive massive Federal 
grant funds to build a $20 million air- 
port if only they approved relatively 
small local bond issues. 

Some of these persons now question 
the integrity and good faith of those 
who were active in the Midway promo- 
tion. Others, realizing the truth have 
fallen to name calling and blame fixing. 

This whole affair should be an object 
lesson to every Member of the House 
whose district consists of small- and 
medium-sized communities. It should 
serve as a strong reminder to never per- 
mit FAA to require that two or more 
jurisdictions combine sponsorship as a 
price for FAA funding support, unless it 
is clearly established in advance that the 
principle is acceptable to all parties con- 
cerned. 

A questionable and unpopular Federal 
agency decision, unsupported by any sig- 
nificant data, announced in May 1967, 
has now reached a stage at which it has 
resulted in unwarranted reflections being 
cast on the work and career of one of the 
outstanding men in American public life, 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, chairman 
of the Senate Public Works Committee, 
who is an acknowledged expert in air- 
port and airways matters with creden- 
tials in that field extending back over 
more than 20 years. 

Those who were warned in the very 
beginning of certain fiscal pitfalls built 
into the Midway proposal are now 
attempting to fasten the blame for their 
shortsightedness on Senator RANDOLPH, 
and we see the spectacle of businessmen 
delivering speeches before luncheon 
clubs in which they refer to Senator 
RANDOLPH as the enemy of a Federal-aid 
project in his own home State. In point 
of fact, the record of the Congress since 
1960 will reveal no Member in either body 
who has pressed to conclusion broad 
public works programs with greater 
vigor and skill than Senator RANDOLPH, 
Every one of the 50 States today contains 
roads, public buildings, and community 
betterments which were the outgrowth 
of programs he brought to successful 
conclusion through tireless effort and 
skillful maneuvers. 

I will say no more on the subject at 
this juncture, but to demonstrate the 
manner in which an ill-conceived Fed- 
eral agency decision can create threat- 
ening conditions for an elected Federal 
official whose accomplishments are 
internationally recognized, I ask my col- 
leagues to ponder and reflect on the text 
of a letter written on July 29, 1968, by 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, which 
follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1968. 
Mr. R. O. ROBERTSON, Jr., 
President, Southwestern Airport Authority 
of West Virginia, Huntington, W. Va. 

Dear Mk. ROBERTSON: The Huntington 
Publishing Company's newspaper accounts 
of your speech to the Huntington Rotary 
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Club on Monday, July 22, 1968, have been 
read. 

I note the following press reference to your 
comments: 

“He said Sen, Jennings Randolph is ‘our 
strongest and most dangerous foe. But for 
him, the May, 1967, FAA decision which en- 
dorsed the midway proposal would have been 
final.“ 

That statement is not factual. I am not 
“dangerous.” I am not a “foe.” And it is not 
true that, but for me, “the May, 1967, FAA 
decision which endorsed the midway pro- 
posal would have been final.” If I were your 
“most dangerous foe”, I would not be work- 
ing for legislation in the Congress to help 
make much easier the financing of projects 
such as the midway proposal. 

The Federal Aviation Administration has 
stated a position with reference to the mid- 
way (between Huntington and Charleston) 
airport site—a position favoring it as a 
long-range goal. But FAA has never made 
a decision on the proposition other than to 
help finance the Preston and Associates pre- 
liminary engineering study. 

The truth is that, until the Preston report 
was completed and your Authority filed a 
request last month for an FAAP land acqui- 
sition grant, FAA did not have anything valid 
before it on which to base a decision. The 
FAA decision must comport with provisions 
of the Federal Airport Act, The midway pro- 
posal must overcome conditions of extreme 
competition for funds which are in very 
short supply. It must compete at a time when 
the government is in the grips of an auster- 
ity program which includes mandatory ex- 
penditure reductions imposed by a new law. 
And the midway proposal must not preempt 
Appalachian funds intended by Congress for 
health and education purposes. 

After detailed study, I am convinced that 
the barrier against an immediate favorable 
decision by the FAA on the midway airport 
proposal is the finance plan you announced 
to the Huntington Rotary Club. The barrier 
is not Jennings Randolph. When the midway 
finance plan is compared with the realities 
of Federal appropriations and Federal ex- 
penditures authorized and/or restricted by 
Federal law and Federal policy there is a sub- 
stantial degree of incompatibility. This is not 
a condition for which I am responsible. I am 
the member of the West Virginia delegation 
in the Congress who has been offering legis- 
lation and working to overcome the condi- 
tions of incompatibility between the midway 
airport finance plan and the fiscal stringen- 
cies surrounding the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration in its management of the na- 
tional airport/airways system. 

The budget squeeze and the battle for ap- 
propriations are annual conditions. They are 
with us more than usual this year. Superim- 
posed atop them, and overriding both budget 
and appropriations problems, is the manda- 
tory provision now in law requiring that 
expenditures be reduced by $6 billion to help 
our country ease the dollar and gold crisis. 
My efforts are associated with plans to miti- 
gate against the insufficiency of annual ap- 
propriations for airport aid and to overcome 
in substantial degree the effects of forced ex- 
penditure reductions on already inadequate 
aid for airport appropriations and expendi- 
ture authorizations. I offered legislation to- 
ward this goal. I have been consistently ad- 
vocating creation of an Airport Development 
Trust Fund and special financing to nourish 
it. 

The legislation which I introduced (S. 
3641) would establish a new program under 
a proposed Federal Airport Development Act 
consistent with ideas on the subject advanced 
by all of the air carrier members of the Air 
Transport Association of America excepting 
only two companies which do not favor any 
Federal airport aid programs. Several facets 
of my measure were retained in the revised 
bill the Senate Commerce Committee filed 
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with a favorable report to the Senate. The 
Committee-amended version of S. 3641 is a 
good bill which, if enacted into law, would 
be most helpful to the advancement of avia- 
tion and the development of the airport/air- 
ways system. It most certainly would be a 
means by which some of the fiscal hurdles 
of the midway airport project could be over- 
come. That bill needs help and vigorous sup- 
port to get on the Senate calendar, to be 
passed by the Senate, and to have considera- 
tion and action in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

It would be far more pertinent and logical 
if you and your associates in the midway 
venture would stop blaming Jennings Ran- 
dolph for lack of progress, and, instead, take 
the affirmative step of going to work for the 
Senate Commerce Committee substitute for 
the Randolph bill (S. 3641). If legislation of 
that type is not passed by this Congress, or by 
the 91st Congress early next year, I fear the 
midway airport project applications will have 
to overcome hurdles as high in 1969 and 1970 
as those now prevailing. I have not placed 
those hurdles in the midway path, but they 
are there. The fact is that I have been work- 
ing closely with my friend, Senator Monroney 
of Oklahoma, to have them removed as ob- 
structions to airport and airways develop- 
ment so vitally necessary in this country, and 
certainly in our State. 

Your delineation of the midway finance 
plan sets land acquisition estimates at $285,- 
000, site preparation at $8,038,000, and land- 
ing facilities at $4,463,000. These are the 
costs, I believe, which qualify for matching 
under the FAAP, and they total $12,786,000. 
The “Navaids” costs are estimated at $2,870,- 
000 and should qualify for FAA assistance 
under the airways portion of the program. 
Terminal area costs, for which there is no 
matching under the existing Federal Airport 
Act, and none under Appalachia, are esti- 
mated at $3,404,000. There is added an item 
of $40,000 for engineering. Thus, the esti- 
mated costs of the landing area, Navaids,“ 
and the terminal area are $19.1 million, to 
which is added $1.5 million for access roads 
subscribed by the State Road Commission. 
Hence, the overall total costs are estimated 
at $20.6 million. I do not dispute these costs, 
although I know that there are serious ques- 
tions in some quarters concerning the ade- 
quacy of the site preparation estimates, in 
particular. The history of airport construc- 
tion reveals few instances where preliminary 
cost estimates held firm through the design 
engineering and construction stages. Under- 
estimating has been the almost totally pre- 
vailing practice, whether intentional or 
otherwise. 

But, assuming the $20.6 million cost 
estimate is not exceeded by the costs in 
fact, it is noted in your finance summary 
that the “local share” of costs would be met 
by $3.5 million of bond issue authorizations 
by participating units of government; 
$5,349,000 would be issued in revenue an- 
ticipation bonds; and $1.5 million represents 
the State Road Commission access road 
commitment. These items aggregate $10,340,- 
000, leaving an almost equal amount as the 
expected Federal grant total at a time in 
the life of the Federal Aid Airport Program 
when the average Federal participation in 
airport projects stands at approximately 25 
percent. 

Your group’s finance plan anticipates 
$7,690,000 from the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration, And there is the listing of $2,562,- 
000 as the expected supplemental grant from 
the Appalachian Regional Commission. 

Let us look realistically at the hurdles 
which must be surmounted to achieve such 
goals as $7,690,000 from FAA and $2,562,000 
from the Appalachian Regional Commission: 

The Appalachian Regional Development 
Act—and its Section 214, whcih is the 
source of authority for any Appalachian 
Commission aid for airports—will expire 
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within less than a year, on June 30, 1969, 
unless Congress acts very early in 1969 to 
vote new appropriation and expenditure 
authorizations. 

Mr. Robertson, if we were to press for 
such authorizations in this Congress we 
would not succeed and the Applachian pro- 
gram would be a shadow of that of the past 
and would die next June 30. In a House- 
Senate conference as this is being written 
is the last Applachian program appropriation 
authorized by law, and the total cannot be 
more than the $178,600,000 voted by the 
Senate (and probably will be several million 
dollars less because the House voted $168,- 
600,000 as the upper limit for the Appalach- 
ian Commission). The budget request and 
statement of estimated needs by the com- 
mission and the President was $213,600,000. 
So, there will be an Applachian program 
appropriation for this last year amounting 
to something on the order of $40 million less 
than was estimated to be needed. 

Because I am chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and because this 
committee has jurisdiction over the field of 
regional development legislation, and be- 
cause I authored the original and extended 
Appalachian Regional Development Acts of 
1965 and 1968, I am expected to be the prime 
mover for further extension and amendment 
of the act—including new appropriation and 
expenditure authorizations. 

I expect to serve in that role. But I must 
state to you factually that there is opposi- 
tion building among West Virginians and in 
the Congress to an inordinately large portion 
of our State’s or any state’s Section 214 allo- 
cation being siphoned off for a single airport 
project at the expense of many, many re- 
quests from communities and units of gov- 
ernment seeking legitimate shares of Section 
214 for health, education, and welfare 
projects. 

The further fact is that the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee report recommending 
$178,600,000 for the Appalachian program 
distinctly declares that greater emphasis 
should be placed on health and other high 
priority programs rather than on highway 
and other extremely high-cost construction 
projects. So, we must face the inescapable 
fact that the whole Appalachian program 
will be in jeopardy and will face death if 
the Governor of West Virginia and your 
group press for the taking of $2,562,000 out of 
the Section 214 allocations this year—an 
amount which is more than five-sixths of the 
total Section 214 money expected to be ap- 
portioned to West Virginia in this final fiscal 
year for which expenditures under that sec- 
tion are authorized. Rather than permit this 
type of situation to jeopardize the future of 
the Appalachian program, I feel sure that the 
Appalachian Act will be amended to place 
d dollar ceiling on the amount which any 
project, and especially an airport project, 
can receive as Appalachian supplemental aid. 
There have been proposals to the Appalach- 
ian Commission that such a policy be adopt- 
ed, and now there are strong possibilities 
that such a policy will be enforced as a firm 
provision in the basic Act, even as an amend- 
ment applicable to this last year of Appa- 
lachian fund expenditures. 

There is no reason for the Governor of 
West Virginia and your group to anticipate, 
therefore, that $2,562,000 of funds hang on 
the Appalachian tree—ripe for picking in 
this fiscal year, or in the future. The fact is 
that the future seems to be more bleak than 
the present, insofar as procuring large sums 
of Appalachian funds for airport construc- 
tion is concerned. We know that there is a 
going Appalachian program—even though its 
appropriations are limited and even though 
its expenditures must be reduced. But there 
is no certainty that there will be one beyond 
June 30 which would provide uncurbed aid 
for airports in Appalachia. We can hope that 
there will be new authorizations—and we can 
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and we will work for them—but we cannot 
program a major airport development on 
speculation and the unknown, 

Governor Smith and you and your asso- 
clates must know that which I am certain is 
a fact, namely, that sponsors of many projects 
all over West Virginia—projects for voca- 
tional education facilities, for hospital facili- 
ties, for nursing homes and facilities for the 
elderly, for higher education facilities, for 
libraries, and centers for rehabilitation of 
mentally disturbed children—will not stand 
by and applaud the destruction of their 
chances to procure supplemental Ap- 
palachian grants while a single airport 
project seeks as much as possibly five-sixths 
of all Section 214 funds to be available to 
our State. 

Nor will the sponsors of sewage and water- 
shed projects—denied access to the benefits 
of that section of the Appalachian program— 
feel that there is any justice in their being 
relegated to a non-participation status while 
an airport project devours an overwhelming 
part of the total money available. 

We saw this same airport issue seriously 
damage educational progress in Kanawha 
County last year. This must not happen in 
both health and education all over West Vir- 
ginia in the sense that a single airport project 
would take precedence over a substantial 
number of health and education projects for 
supplemental Appalachian program assist- 
ance. Those who seek to set that kind of a 
priority are in error and I can assure them 
that, as the principal sponsor of the Ap- 
palachian Act and as its floor manager in the 
Senate, I know that it was never intended to 
be used in that fashion. I doubt if such a 
priority would be sanctioned by West Vir- 
ginians over the State as a whole—and I fear 
that such a priority would spell disaster for 
the Appalachian program in the Congress. 

There are better ways—such as S. 3641—to 
achieve the development of airports—in Ap- 
palachia or elsewhere—than to burden the 
taxpayers generally or to relegate such basic 
needs of our region as health and education 
to a subordinate or non-participating status 
in the competition for limited funds. 

You know that an independent Appalach- 
ian supplemental grant cannot be made to 
midway or any other project, unless funds 
have been subscribed by the agency handling 
the basic program. This means, in your case, 
that any Appalachian grant must follow and 
be supplemental to the grant which the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration would make 
under authority of the Federal Airport Act. 
Hence, until FAA actually makes a land 
acquisition and construction grant to be 
applied to help finance landing facility por- 
tions of the proposed midway airport costs, 
the Appalachian Commission cannot act to 
commit or grant a dollar for midway. There 
are many citizens who are not aware that 
this is a condition imposed by law. 

Concerning the grants in money and 
equipment aggregating $7,690,000 which your 
Authority expects from the Federal Aviation 
Administration airport/airways program— 
approximately $4,820,000 under the FAAP 
and $2,870,000 for Navaids—the following are 
facts and conditions which also constitute 
hurdles and challenges to be overcome before 
midway applications can progress: 

1. Although the Appalachian program is 
scheduled to expire June 30, 1969, the Fed- 
eral Airport Act authorizations terminate 
June 30, 1970. 

2. The 1969 FAAP already has been an- 
nounced. Many of the awards made for air- 
port projects under it are subject to with- 
holding or cancellation. This is because it has 
been determined that only the air traffic con- 
trol portion of the FAA program has been 
excused from coming under the share of the 
mandatory $6 billion in government-wide ex- 
penditure cuts which will be fixed on FAA 
by the Bureau of the Budget. So a project 
involving $7,690,000 of expected airport aid 
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and Navaid equipment obviously cannot get 
into the 1969 program when it already is not 
in that program. 

8. For the 1970 airport/airways program, 
Congress will be making appropriations 
within the next few days, and, as mentioned 
in item one, it will be for the last year the 
Federal Airport Act authorizes appropria- 
tiong and expenditures. The FAA appropri- 
ations are in a Senate-House conference, and 
the maximum that can come out of the con- 
ference and be passed by Congress for fiscal 
1970 airport aid will be $65 million. FAA has 
had an annual request for over $350 million 
in airport project aid, and a higher figure 
may logically be expected in fiscal 1970, with 
only $65 million or less available. Under 
these conditions, and with many millions of 
dollars of 1969 expenditure cuts, and their 
effects, running into fiscal 1970—and with 
no appropriation or expenditure authoriza- 
tion in law beyond fiscal 1970—the prospect 
that FAA could fund any part of the midway 
project in fiscal 1969 or fiscal 1970 is very 
bleak. 

But the situation could be very different 
if: Before the 90th Congress adjourns this 
year, or, early next year in the first session of 
the 91st Congress, a new airport development 
program is enacted or the old airport aid 
program is extended and receives new au- 
thorizations by act of Congress for fiscal 
years beyond June 30, 1970. 

A grant of $300,000 or even a lesser amount, 
for land acquisition would be difficult for 
FAA to make and for the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States to justify if there 
are no airport aid program appropriations 
and expenditure authorizations in the 
statute or definitely in sight in the legisla- 
tive process for the years beyond July 1, 
1970. Yet, your finance plan projects into 
years beyond that date and contemplates re- 
ceipt of funds from programs which are not 
even authorized in those years. It is not il- 
legal on your group's part but it is of doubt- 
ful legality under Federal laws. 

Surely, you should not characterize me as 
“a dangerous foe” because I am aware of 
these facts and conditions and forthrightly 
state that they are obstacles to be overcome 
before a midway project can be moved from a 
“talk” status to an “action” stage—from a 
“paper” status to that of an operable airport. 
To hide these obstacles and pretend they do 
not exist would be more than unrealistic, It 
would be heinous. 

And surely you should not consider a Sen- 
ator to be “a dangerous foe” when he has 
helped develop and supports specific legisla- 
tion to overcome the fiscal hurdles in front 
of the midway airport proposal. 

Is it because I have seen the stated facts 
and conditions developing and in being; is it 
because I have raised cautionary signals; and 
because I have supported efforts to improve 
the usability and safety of existing airports 
in the several years that will pass before 
there could be an operable midway airport, 
that I am considered to be “a dangerous foe” 
of the proposed midway facility? If these are 
not the reasons, and if you have others for 
considering me a dangerous foe”, I ask you 
to apprise me of them. 

In spite of the incorrect characterization 
in which you indulge and notwithstanding 
the almost habitual and impetuous abuse 
heaped on me by slanted news coverage, gross 
omissions, and editorialization by invective 
in the Huntington newspapers and elsewhere, 
I will continue to work in the Senate for a 
better p and fiscal base for the air- 
port/airways. If legislation establishing such 
a program base is not soon passed by Con- 
gress, the lack of it will, I repeat, stymie the 
midway proposal and many other worthy 
projects in the United States. If passed by 
Congress, progress toward a midway airport 
in West Virginia, and others in this country 
which are equally as worthy, will be sub- 
stantially enhanced. 
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This is a subject on which I have bene- 
fitted from long study and much experience. 
I authored the original Federal Airport Act 
in 1946, and worked for aviation progress in 
other ways for years prior to that Act. 

If the real goal is better airport and air- 
ways facilities in West Virginia, the way to 
achievement is in working with us for the 
legislation that is essential. Stop the slan- 
der; stop dealing in innuendoes; look at facts 
and conditions as they are; cooperate with 
us realistically; let us not waste time on the 
impossible; let us engage in practicing the 
art of the possible. 

The impossible is trying to work a midway 
airport project to a successful conclusion 
under old laws which are soon to expire; the 
possible, is a new legislative base for both 
the airport/airways program and its financ- 
ing—the only realistic way to achieve major 
airport development in West Virginia or any 
other state or area needing Federal assist- 
ance in a degree that is beyond reach under 
existing laws and appropriations. 


Truly, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


A BUSINESSMAN LOOKS AT RIOTS 
AND CRIME 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, law-abiding Americans are be- 
coming more and more concerned with 
lawlessness that is rampant in our coun- 
try today. In the 25 years I have been in 
Congress, I have never known our coun- 
try to be in such a critical state and we 
are in great need of unselfish leadership 
dedicated to the principles of constitu- 
tional government. 

Such leadership was exhibited by Mr. 
Winton M. Blount, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in his speech before the National 
Press Club, here in Washington, on June 
27. I commend this informative speech to 
the attention of my colleagues and to all 
readers of the RECORD: 

A BUSINESSMAN LOOKS AT RIOTS AND CRIME 
(By Winton M. Blount, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, before 

the National Press Club, Washington, D.C., 

June 27, 1968) 

It is a real pleasure to be with you today. 
I am especially grateful to you, Mr. President, 
for your introduction. 

I would like to discuss with you today a 

new phenomenon in our society—the emer- 
gence of mob action as a tolerated instru- 
ment for political, social and economic 
change. 
It is tolerated primarily for political rea- 
sons, and also in the name of social progress. 
Many intellectuals and opinion leaders, in- 
terpreting mob action as an expression of 
progress, have given their blessing to this 
phenomenon. 

We need only to look about us to deter- 
mine that it is not progress but regression. 

It is regression symbolized by the spectacle 
on television several months ago of some 
small businessmen from the national capital 
going before a Congressional investigating 
committee wearing hoods for their own pro- 
tection. By telling publicly how organized 
bands of thieves were looting their stores 
almost regularly, these businessmen were 
putting themselves in danger of violent re- 
venge. Their identities had to be hidden. 
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It is regression symbolized by reckless op- 
portunists and extremists who, in such a 
lenient atmosphere, are able to slip freely 
into leadership roles for purposes of making 
trouble. There are divisive and demagogic 
elements of leadership in our society today— 
both on the left and on the right, both white 
and black—and they are doing irreparable 
harm to this nation. They arouse vast pas- 
sions, both of support and opposition, and 
out of these passions comes the present at- 
mosphere of violence and anarchy. 

It is regression symbolized by an explod- 
ing crime rate. The Supreme Court is making 
landmark decisions that permit confessed 
criminals to go free, sometimes to continue 
their crimes. 

And it is regression when the times tempt 
politicians to carelessly promise the world 
to the disadvantaged and uneducated— 
promises which they know cannot be ful- 
filled. This is a callous and tragic way to 
treat innocent people who deserve better. 
Their expectations are being raised, not only 
beyond any possibility of attainment, but 
also, in many instances, even beyond the in- 
tentions of those making the wild promises. 
This is a basic cause of much of the mob ac- 
tion, because when these hopes are dashed 
on the rocks of reality, frustration sets in 
and the extremist takes over. When this hap- 
pens, the justifiable needs of these people 
become latched together with totally unrea- 
sonable demands, and it becomes more diffi- 
cult to do what we should do to help the 
poor, 

To be sure, we are in the midst of a truly 
significant social revolution and we can ex- 
pect some of the old patterns to go out of 
style, and some traditional standards to slip 
off balance for a while. 

But undisciplined and untutored tolerance 
can lead to anarchy. It has already led us 
to a point where I think it is reasonable to 
fear for the Constitutional rights of all 
Americans, and I say this with careful delib- 
eration. 

Iam not the first businessman to complain 
about these problems and there may be a 
tendency to write it off as another voice at- 
tempting to buttress the status quo. So let 
me at this point try to get you a little better 
acquainted with the business community of 
1968. 

I would like to sketch for you the busi- 
nessmen’s participation in the social reform 
movement, and I hope you realize that we 
are deeply involved and are not just by- 
standers, If we in the business community 
had disassociated ourselves from the human 
concerns of society generally, it would be 
easier to understand why businesses are tar- 
gets for so much of the protest and violence. 
But the business community is waging ag- 
gressive war against the root causes of poy- 
erty and unrest. 

We do much in cooperation with govern- 
ment, and we do still more voluntarily, work- 
ing mostly with all kinds of local groups. The 
businessman has the same reasons as every- 
one else, and additional ones of his own for 
being genuinely concerned about the prob- 
lems of the unproductive poor. 

Our self-interest in disadvantaged people 
becomes more enlightened all the time. 

Seven of the 10 forum sessions at the 
National Chamber’s recent annual meeting 
were devoted to urban problems. Efforts to 
get businessmen more involved in these 
problem areas have top priority in the Na- 
tional Chamber's work program. Typical of 
these efforts is a study conducted for the 
Chamber by Seymour L. Wolfbein, of the 
School of Business Administration at Temple 
University, showing the economic impact of 
helping the poor. 

This study demonstrated that one effect 
would be significant decrease in the man- 
power shortage that is throwing a cloud over 
the economy. It has been estimated that by 
1975 there will be a need for 14,000,000 more 
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workers than are likely to be available, un- 
less, in the meantime, the unskilled are up- 
graded and large numbers of the hard-core 
unemployed are brought into the job force. 

Another economic gain would be a dra- 
matic increase in consumer spending asso- 
ciated with a rising standard of living. Pro- 
fessor Wolfbein estimated that if the inci- 
dence of poverty could be reduced by one- 
third, which is certainly a feasible goal, since 
only five per cent of the population would be 
affected, the increase in consumer spending 
would be 21 per cent. This is a feasible re- 
duction in poverty when you remember that 
between the years 1959 and 1965 there was 
a 20 per cent decline in the number of Amer- 
icans living under the poverty level, as esti- 
mated by Dean George P. Baker, of Harvard 
Business School, and this was done without 
the massive concentration on the problem 
that occupies 1968 America. 

We hope you will believe that the busi- 
nessman, in his concern for the ghettoes, has 
the same human motives as everyone else, 
in addition to his own far-sighted economic 
reasons for wanting to help. And if you will 
keep in mind that the businessman is a 
realist through economic necessity, you can 
expect him to be more inclined than some 
others—the politician, for example—to seek 
out the most practical remedies and goals. 
Management skills, problem-solving ability, 
creativity and innovation—these are what 
businessmen haye to contribute to the great 
public problems we have in this country. 

Getting needy people into jobs, so that they 
can lead more useful, more self-respecting 
and more enjoyable lives, is where the busi- 
ness stress is being applied. We are trying not 
only to provide more job opportunities, but 
to deliver them to the doorstep of the hard- 
core unemployed. 

In large city ghettoes, coordinated, busi- 
ness- sponsored programs of basic education 
and training, backed up by job guarantees, 
are now commonplace. The helping hands are 
often stretched a long way out to relieve such 
problems as transportation to the job, arrest 
records, and poor social habits of those will- 
ing to work. 

All kinds of companies are lowering their 
hiring requirements by such means as break- 
ing down more difficult jobs so that part of 
the work can be handled by the lesser skilled. 
Through industry generally there is a search 
for better ways to encourage, and use, and 
improve the capabilities of persons who here- 
tofore have been unable to find a place in life. 

Yes, businessmen are meeting new times 
with new measures. Actually, business is in 
charge of a technological revolution that is 
changing men’s lives faster and more fully 
than all the new social attitudes are doing. 
Our problems arise because this c has 
come so fast—so blindingly fast—that we 
have not been able to develop the new kind 
of human relationships that our material 
progress calls for. 

Nevertheless, our whole way of life is im- 
proving, and technology is bringing vast 
social as well as material gains, For all its 
ugliness, the ghetto problem is a by-product 
of the progress that has relieved hundreds of 
thousands of women, children and men from 
back-breaking toil and drudgery on the farms 
and in menial tasks in the factories. While 
many of these persons may not seem to have 
gained much yet in the exchange of rural 
poverty for urban poverty, they are no longer 
forgotten people, and that’s putting it mildly. 

In sketching out for you the businessman’s 
relevance to the times, as I am trying to do, 
we come now to the argument that while free 
enterprise provides a better living, it still 
has a backward way of putting material 
values above human values. We hear it said 
that no matter how much the businessman 
cares for people, he cares for profits more. 
This really is the springboard for the notion 
that human rights are separate and apart 
from property rights. Here is the thinking 
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that breeds street and campus riots, and it 
needs careful attention. 

You can look to business, and nowhere 
else, for material progress. And whether you 
credit the businessman for it or not, the fact 
is there will not be much social progress 
unless there is economic progress first. This 
is the problem of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries around the world. And in stronger coun- 
tries the problem still is to keep social gains 
in balance with economic growth. A sagging 
economy, brought about in part by an un- 
realistic social program, recently forced Great 
Britain to cut back on its national health 
program, and our own government's excessive 
spending, in a time of major military en- 
gagement—has led us into a fiscal mess with 
world-wide consequences. 

The American free enterprise system is the 
biggest and best fighter that has ever gone 
to war against poverty anywhere on earth. 

Yes, we have 3.5 per cent of our labor force 
unemployed, but don’t forget that we have 
96.5 per cent at work. 

Yes, we have a relatively small per cent of 
our population living in squalor, degradation, 
hopelessness and despair in the slums, and 
we can, we must, we will do something about 
this. But don’t forget that the vast majority 
of Americans lead satisfying and rewarding 
lives. 

We are dealing with problems of success, 
and not to defeat. Air and water pollution, 
the blight of our cities, mass transportation 
needs, traffic and highway problems, crowded 
schools and colleges, all are problems which 
can be traced to our tremendous growth and 
success as a nation. 

Poverty, slums, under-education and hard- 
core unemployment are not new—they have 
always existed. What brings them into such 
prominence now is that we have achieved 
such affluence that for the first time in his- 
tory a nation is almost within range of 
eliminating them. 

And so, as we watch politicians tinker with 
the rights of all in order to win favor with 
the few, we ask: Is this building a better 
America? 

The 14th Amendment guarantees us the 
right not to be deprived of property without 
due process of law. Yet that right is so far 
gone it is not even insurable in parts of 
many cities. 

It’s gone because government will not ade- 
quately defend it against pillage masquerad- 
ing as protest, or even against day-to-day 
robbery, arson and vandalism going on in 
many areas of our cities. 

The various levels of government have all 
the armed force necessary to protect ghetto 
stores and housing; all they need is the will 
to use it. The decision to hold back authority 
is essentially political judgment on the part 
of a few. It has not been submitted to any 
test of public sentiment. 

What is the full meaning of this? If it 
takes the permission of mobs to operate a 
business or rental housing property in one 
location, on what basis is property safe any- 
where else? If extortioners can prey on busi- 
nessmen in riot-prone areas, on the pretense 
of selling them protection, what’s to prevent 
a threat of riots and attendant extortion 
from spreading throughout the land? 

How is the civil rights cause served by driv- 
ing businessmen out of ghettoes because they 
are white, or because they are Jewish, or be- 
cause they are called Uncle Toms? How many 
wrongs make a right? 

We are asked to take it for granted that 
human rights are on a higher plane than 
property rights, but when we look around the 
world at those whose property rights are 
restricted, we find them without much per- 
sonal freedom of any kind. Basic rights can’t 
be divided. Indeed, the very thing the Negro 
is reaching for is property of his own. If he 
can’t be secure in his ownership, what has he 
to gain? Human rights cannot exist in a 
chaotic and disorderly society. 

Now having reached the point where a 
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Constitutional right is abridged for politi- 
cal expediency, what do any of us have 
left? This time it happens to be the right to 
hold property and the right of protection of 
the law. What will it be next? 

It may be true that only an alarmist would 
consider our right to life or our right to 
liberty to be in any present danger, but the 
fact remains that if it ever became politically 
advantageous to take those protections away 
from us, a precedent has been made 
available. 

Business has fallen victim to political ap- 
peasement of riot and crime, and what has 
been gained by it? Are minority rights any 
more secure? Has the moral tone of the coun- 
try been improved? Have such cities as Wash- 
ington, Detroit, and Newark been purged of 
prejudice by all the blood and fire? They 
certainly don’t look any better for their 
experiences. 

We are told that lives were saved by with- 
holding force during the riots in April fol- 
lowing Dr. King’s murder. This is presented 
to us as a wise and successful policy—not 
just an exception that was made once and 
that future rioters had better not count on, 
but rather as a noble experiment worthy of 
national adoption. 

The political argument is that all the 
property destroyed in riots is not worth one 
human life, and while that may be true, it 
is not the relevant point. We tend to forget 
that riots are not started by innocent by- 
standers or children. They are started by 
lawless hoodlums and the disruptive elements 
of our society. If we have a policy of with- 
holding authority and letting the arsonist 
burn and the looter steal then you can be 
certain that seeing this example, the sur- 
rounding community will join in. We must 
have a policy that says that as soon as riots 
threaten, at the very first hour, there must 
be an appropriate and overwhelming show 
of force and determination by all those in 
authority to insure that these criminal acts 
are stopped in their tracks. We saw this 
tactic used here in Washington on Monday 
night and we saw it work. It is important 
to note that the number involved in these 
riots and destruction is very small and does 
not involve the majority of those who live 
in the ghetto area. And it’s a crying shame 
that all who live in those areas get blamed 
for the lawless acts of a few who are not 
restrained. 

But the main point to remember about 
riots is that there is a principle to be de- 
fended in property rights. A man who 
wouldn't sell his life for a million dollars 
will sometimes risk it—and with the odds 
heavily against him—trying to protect $20 
in his wallet from a robber. The ownership 
principle is what is being tossed aside for 
the benefit of rioters, and this is far more 
important than the value of the property 
destroyed. 

Are they really trying to tell us that we 
should be ready to surrender anything we 
own without a fight? The politicians preach 
this, but if you put them to the test, you 
find it is not what they really mean. 

Ask them whether they think the police 
should also stand aside for a gang of bank 
robbers, rather than risk human lives in a 
gun battle, and they will say “No”. If you 
asked what’s the difference between crimes by 
bank robbers and crimes by looters, they 
would say that the looting is a form of pro- 
test against social injustice. Of course, the 
bank robber might also have a grievance 
against society but he’s just one vote. He's 
expendable. 

I don’t know what kind of treatment would 
be recommended for looters who managed to 
get inside a bank during working hours. But, 
I somehow feel that this would be looked 
upon a little differently than raids on liquor 
and television and grocery stores, but I don’t 
know why it should be. 

The reason why so much of what is going 
on fails to make sense is that the standards 
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we are trying to live by have been thrown 
off balance. I mentioned earlier that we are 
told to expect temporary imbalances, while 
old wrongs are being remedied, but what we 
see now is that imbalances in the people’s 
rights are not controllable. 

We see in practice that over-emphasis on 
minority rights means neglect of majority 
rights. Courts began extending the legal 
rights of persons accused of crimes, and the 
streets became unsafe for everybody. College 
authorities became unreasonably permissive 
with small, loud-mouthed and even anti- 
American campus elements, and the educa- 
tion of tens of thousands of young persons 
has been violently disrupted. 

Neither in the courts nor in the college 
administrative offices have the rights of the 
majority been controlling. 

We really don’t know where we stand until 
further tests come. If it is reasonably safe 
to riot in ghettoes and on campuses, then how 
far removed are we in America from riots 
on jobs, or at political meetings? 

Events have gone much too far in our 
country but they would still respond to a 
simple remedy. All it takes to re-establish 
order is government’s will. The forces of vio- 
lence and crime can’t begin to match us in 
armed strength. We need only to deal with 
them as we of the majority deal with each 
other. 

Impose on the rioter the same likelihood 
of punishment that you or I would face for 
committing the mischief, and the riot fever 
would be hard to arouse. 

Bend the law back to where the victim of 
crime has a rightful advantage over the 
criminal and we wouldn’t have to be afraid 
to go out-of-doors at night. 

Our marble statues still shows Justice 
wearing a blindfold, but the smart law- 
breaker knows she is peeking, watching for 
political signals, ready to press her thumb 
down on the side of the scales opposite ma- 
jority rights. 

So it goes with our symbols and so it goes 
with our Constitutional guarantees. 

The businessman alone cannot win the 
struggle for property rights. The whole law- 
abiding majority will have to stir itself be- 
fore this trend will change, and this will 
have to be done while there is still a ma- 
jority abiding by the law. 

Politicians know how to defeat majority 
rule by dividing it against itself. 

It should not be too difficult at this point 
for public opinion to calm down the cities 
by demanding the same kind of law enforce- 
aoa we saw here in Washintgon on Monday 

ght. 

I believe that the question involved is 


whether America is to have a free society 
or not. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF CZECH- 
OSLOVAKIA’S DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I support 
House Joint Resolution 1360, the resolu- 
tion introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives proclaiming October 26, 1968, 
as the date commemorating the 50th an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

In the half century of her existence, 
Czechoslovakia has enjoyed only 20 
years of peace and freedom, but in this 
short time, Czechoslovakia has proved 
her right to independence by becoming 
the most prosperous and progressive 
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democracy in Central Europe. Today, the 
Czechs and Slovaks are showing wisdom, 
courage, and determination in their 
struggle for national liberation and per- 
sonal freedom. 

Here in the great United States, Amer- 
icans of Czechoslovak origin have been 
following Czechoslovakia’s tragedy with 
deep anxiety. This resolution deserves 
the support of the Congress of the United 
States as a demonstration of our deter- 
mination that all peoples of the world 
should enjoy personal freedom from 
government oppression. 


DOIN’ IT UP BROWN 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wichita Falls Times in Wichita Falls, 
Tex., has consistently shown leadership 
in presenting items of interest to the 
farmers and ranchers of the Texas and 
Oklahoma areas. This is a most valuable 
function of journalism, and deserving of 
praise from all those who rely on strong 
agricultural reporting to inform them- 
selves of farm and ranch news. 

The farm editor of the newspaper, Mr. 
Joe Brown, has the ability and clarity of 
thought to carry messages in his column 
of more than a little interest to the rest 
of the Nation. Consistently, I have been 
impressed with his ability to take a local 
article and create from it an issue of 
which the entire Nation should be made 
aware. 

This is particularly the case in a recent 
column, describing his reactions to a 
series of articles that have been appear- 
ing in Life magazine dealing with certain 
examples of the activities that today’s 
youth are engaged in. While the column 
itself is self-explanatory, I think it de- 
serves as wide an audience as possible. 
Both the young man who is described in 
the articles, Bill Sarpalius, and the au- 
thor of the article, Mr. Joe Brown, de- 
serve the broadest possible recognition 
for their constructive efforts on behalf of 
Texans and American youth. Accord- 
ingly, I submit the newspaper column 
“Doin’ It Up Brown” for inclusion in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Dor’ Ir Ur Brown 
(By Joe Brown) 

Perhaps you’d like to look over my shoul- 
der and peek at the mail. Saturday I wrote 
a letter to Life magazine and as they often 
say in Ann Landers you'll never publish 
this.” But the farm desk figures you might 
be interested in the contents since you are 
bound to be interested in agriculture if you're 
reading this weekly farm column. 

“Dear Lire Eprrors: What the heck’s going 
on? This week you do a cover picture in Life 
magazine, and a story with pictures of some 
oddball characters from the U.S. who are liv- 
ing in Greek caves. Last week it was on 
another equally freakish side of American 
youth involving ‘way out’ music. 

Where was Life during the Texas Future 
Farmers of America convention? Delegates, 
representing 49,000 FFA members partici- 
pating in vocational agriculture in Texas, 
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gathered in Lubbock at the 40th annual con- 
vention to elect Bill Sarpalius, who was reared 
through his teens at Boys Ranch near Ama- 
rillo, as their new president. 

“A cleaner cut youth you couldn’t find. 
He was neat, polite and according to an 
interview on Lubbock television the morning 
before election, he was interested in any 
work ‘that would help kids’ once he gradu- 
ated from college. 

“Young Bill, who just completed his fresh- 
man year at Clarendon Junior College, made 
an acceptance speech that was humble, hon- 
est and sincere. You Life people keep using 
the word ‘rebellious’. . . but here I am writ- 
ing about FFA boys and I had to look up the 
spelling. It just isn’t needed when describing 
boys like Bill Sarpalius. 

“I remember the paragraph from your July 
19 issue: ‘I am 22 years old and I'm tired,’ 
he said flatly. ‘America has worn me out. 
I don’t believe in God, and I don’t believe 
that America is the golden center of the 
universe. You can get away with not believ- 
ing in one of these, but not both.’ 

Let's compare this with what Texas’ new 
FFA president said back in the press room 
after his election. There were five people 
standing in the room while an Amarillo farm 
announcer was being sought on the tele- 
phone. The new FFA president was holding 
a pair of $40 boots he had been presented 
after being named president. He felt of them 
carefully and said softly to no one in par- 
ticular: ‘This is the first pair of boots I’ve 
ever had.’ EF 

“Now you Yankees might not see the point 
of this, but let me explain that my own boys 
are five and six and they are already on their 
third pair of boots. For a young man to have 
lived on Boys Ranch and to have worked with 
livestock like Bill has done and still never 
to have had a pair of cowboy boots is some- 
thing special and perhaps only a South- 
westerner can fully comprehend, 

“I asked you where was Life magazine 
when the convention took place, but came to 
think of it where the heck was the agricul- 
ture industry. Bill will be required to drop 
out of school for a year and travel the state 
representing the Texas Future Farmers of 
America Association. He will visit two and 
three FFA chapters a day, speak at district, 
area and out of state meetings to boost the 
Future Farmers program. 

“For this he will be provided the use of an 
auto and travel expenses. He won't be paid 
a salary and after completion of his year’s 
work will only be given a $2,000 college 
scholarship. 

“All of us familiar with the FFA program 
know he will benefit from this and will—like 
all past FFA state presidents—become a 
leader in his field since he has already proved 
himself in merely getting elected. 

“The farm desk sometimes wonders in cases 
like Bill's . . where in the devil is the agri- 
culture industry? They are always seeking 
new men and advertising how badly they 
want good people, Well, why aren't they help- 
ing now?? 

“Perhaps it was all topped off on my way 
back to Wichita Falls from the convention in 
Lubbock when I stopped off in Seymour for 
gas. The station operator recognized me and 
said, ‘I understand a Boys Ranch boy was 
elected president.’ I replied yes and won- 
dered to myself how he could know since I 
had driven straight from the noon election. 

“He further explained: ‘A group of colored 
fellows came in a while ago and said they 
had attended the convention with their boys. 
One of them told me about it . . saying you 
couldn’t help but be touched by what he 
had said.’ 

“Well let me tell you people at Life maga- 
zine that I couldn’t help but be touched ... 
but it was by the thousands of delegates to 
the convention. They listened to the speeches 
of the 10 candidates and selected their choice. 
He earned it, and I sincerely believe that once 
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he loses his natural shyness he will be one 
of the outstanding presidents Texas FFA has 
had, 

“But to conclude this letter I have to ask 
where was Life magazine? Maybe you were 
listening to the boy over in the cave who 
was saying he was there since the restaurant 
he and three others had opened went broke 
after one of the four was busted for smoking 
grass. “They took our liquor license and the 
restaurant folded.’ 

“Young Sarpalius was busted way back 
there or he wouldn't be at Boys Ranch, but 
there was something American about Bill 
. .. he sprang back. Where was Life when 
it happened?” 


THE 1960'S: DECADE OF THE AGED 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past decade, we have acquired a substan- 
tial body of knowledge in meeting the 
challenge of the aged, a body of knowl- 
edge which is of great significance to all 
who will one day join the ranks of the 
elderly. We have all heard it said that 
“nothing in life is certain but death and 
taxes.” But now, for millions of our citi- 
zens, another certainty has been added, 
the certainty of growing old. 

Never before in our history have there 
been so many older Americans. There are 
19 million people in the United States 
today who are aged 65 or over—nearly 
10 percent of the total population. This 
number increases by more than 800 every 
day. By 1980, it is estimated that there 
will be nearly 25 million older Americans. 

This large older population is one of 
the unique characteristics of 20th cen- 
tury America. Earlier societies were not 
without their old men, of course: Plato 
lived to be 81, Michelangelo to be 89. But 
it has only been in the last few decades 
that a whole society has come anywhere 
near approaching the Biblical promise of 
three score years and 10. Advances in 
nutrition, medical care, and overall liv- 
ing conditions have made this modern 
“miracle” possible. Viewed in terms of 
sheer numbers, the increase in longevity 
does seem miraculous. In 1900 life ex- 
pectancy at birth was 47 years for men, 
and slightly more than that for women. 
Today life expectancy is 67 for men, and 
74 for women. 

This is an accomplishment of which we 
may be justly proud. But pride, in this 
case, must be tempered by an under- 
standing of the additional problems 
longevity creates. Blessings, we have dis- 
covered, rarely come unmixed. The years 
we have added to our lives have posed 
problems which were heretofore un- 
known. Basically these problems are of 
two types: biological and social. We need 
to know much more about how and why 
the human body ages; and we need more 
careful and thorough definition of the 
needs of the old, and how these needs 
may best be met. 

In seeking to answer these questions, 
we must resist the impulse to consider 
the old in terms of stereotypes. The old 
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have too often been characterized as 
lonely, sick, garrulous, or grouchy. For 
too long they have been referred to as a 
minority group in the strictest sense. 
And, like other minorities, they have suf- 
fered the unfortunate consequences of 
such stereotyping. They have been vari- 
ously pictured as ill, poverty-stricken, 
and hopeless; as forgotten members of 
the society they helped to build; as trau- 
matized by retirement; as leading lives of 
silent resignation, waiting only for the 
release of death. 

As with all stereotypes, there is per- 
haps a small element of truth in each of 
these generalizations. Yet for millions of 
old people, life after 65 is neither bitter 
nor bleak. If the process of growing old 
presents any one picture, it is that of a 
total absence of uniformity. Reaction to 
this process is a very individual affair. It 
is doubtless this very complexity which 
has led to the stereotyping of the old. 
Their problems seem earlier to solve, 
somehow, if the old are no longer con- 
sidered as individuals, but are lumped to- 
gether under some convenient, if mis- 
leading, label. Many of their problems 
are, in truth, persistent—and even often 
overwhelming. But this does not mean 
that we should think of our older citizens 
solely as a “problem group.” Many of 
them in fact enjoy good health and a de- 
cent income. Many are rich in talent, in 
energies; in wisdom. Our task is to find 
ways in which to free such resources for 
private satisfaction as well as for public 
good. 

The Federal Government has clearly 
shown increasing concern for the prob- 
lems of older citizens. Since 1960, several 
new programs have been created to in- 
sure greater participation of the elderly 
in the Nation’s social and economic life. 
If the sixties may be called the “decade 
of the aged,” then 1965 was surely a land- 
mark year. The historic legislation en- 
acted in 1965 included: First, the so- 
cial security amendments, which made 
medicare and medicaid programs a real- 
ity; and second, the Older Americans 
Act, creating the Administration on Ag- 
ing and providing grants to the States 
for community planning and service, and 
for training and research. Taken to- 
gether, these laws represent the greatest 
step forward in social legislation since 
the enactment of the original Social Se- 
curity Act in 1935. Since enactment of 
the Older Americans Act, 44 States have 
established commissions on aging, and 
have developed plans to administer some 
650 service projects, including a foster 
grandparent program that is operating 
in 38 States. At least 8,000 retarded and 
disadvantaged children are benefiting 
from this program. In addition, this act 
has also been of great benefit to senior 
citizen centers, in providing educational, 
recreational, and cultural activities, as 
hajri as consumer counsel, to older peo- 
ple. 

One measure of the Nation’s commit- 
went to its older citizens may be taken in 
terms of dollars and cents: From $13 bil- 
lion in 1960, Federal expenditures for 
programs on behalf of older people had 
increased to $18.7 billion by 1965. For 
fiscal 1968, more than $29 billion have 
been estimated under the President’s 
budget recommendations. 
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The Social Security Act of 1935 has 
been called the cornerstone of the Fed- 
eral role in the task of creating a life of 
dignity for older Americans. This role 
has been extended over the years by peri- 
odic improvement in the social security 
system. In the past 3 years alone, the 
value of social security benefits, includ- 
ing medicare, has been increased by al- 
most 35 percent. The Federal role has 
been further broadened to include ac- 
tivities concerned with housing; im- 
proved nursing homes and other long- 
term care facilities; and public welfare 
services to help restore older people to 
self-support and self-care. 

Special efforts have been directed at 
the manpower problems of the middle- 
aged and older American; and additional 
emphasis is being placed on research in 
gerontology. Legislation to implement 
these goals was enacted in 1966 and 1967. 
The regional medical program is leading 
the attack on heart disease, stroke, and 
cancer—diseases which take a heavy toll 
among the elderly. Efforts to cope with 
the problems of older workers were 
crowned with success in 1967 with the 
passage of a law which prohibits dis- 
crimination in employment because of 
age. The provisions of this law make it 
possible to work toward the full and 
effective use of all workers between the 
ages of 40 and 65. 

Federal investment in special housing 
programs for the elderly has more than 
doubled in the last 3 years, totaling some 
$3 billion. The administration housing 
bill now before Congress would further 
increase this investment. The bill, known 
as the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968, has passed both the Senate 
and the House, and there is every reason 
to believe that a final bill will be enacted 
before Congress adjourns. Several pro- 
visions of this act will affect the elderly, 
including rent and mortgage subsidies 
for those on reduced incomes; the model 
cities program which will rebuild familiar 
homesites; and the urban renewal pro- 
gram which will assist older people in 
moving to suitable locations at rents 
they can afford. 

The legislation enacted during this 
decade reflects an awakening concern 
for the human problems of the old in our 
youth-centered Nation. More and more 
we are beginning to realize how much we 
need the wisdom, the maturity, the bal- 
ance and the perspective of our older 
citizens. We cannot, in fact, do without 
them. No Nation in history ever could. 
The great Roman, Cicero, 20 centuries 
ago, wrote: 

Intelligence and reflection and judgment 
reside in old men, and if there had been none 
of them, no state could exist at all. 


That statement is just as true today 
as it was then. 

The progress made in creating a better 
life for older Americans has indeed been 
great. Nevertheless, we are also aware 
that this is only a beginning. We must do 
more, and we will do more. New and 
imaginative approaches must be found to 
meet our obligations to these members 
of our society who have contributed so 
much to the Nation. To resolve the prob- 
lems of income, health, and housing, for 
all our citizens—and especially the eld- 
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erly—will require the best efforts of us 
All. Longevity, after all, is not a major 
preoccupation either of society or of the 
individual. It is the quality of life that 
matters. Independence, health, security, 
and usefulness; these are the basic in- 
gredients of the good life. 


THREE MARYLAND MEN DIE IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Nathaniel Buggs, Jr., Sgt. Stephen 
L. Havas, and Lance Cpl. James H. Jones, 
three fine young men from Maryland, 
were killed recently in Vietnam. I would 
like to commend their bravery and honor 
their memories by including the follow- 
ing article in the RECORD: 

THREE MARYLAND MEN DIE In VietNAM—YVIC- 
TIMS LIVED IN BELTSVILLE, OxoN HILL, 
AND BALTIMORE 
Three more Maryland service men have 

been killed in Vietnam, the Defense Depart- 

ment announced yesterday. 

Reported killed were: 

Pfc. Nathaniel Buggs, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Nathaniel Buggs, Sr., of 1233 North Ell- 
wood avenue. 

Sgt. Stephen L. Havas, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen J. Havas of 5831 Fisher road in Oxon 
Hill, Maryland, 

Lance Cpl. James H. Jones, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. James H. Jones of 12501 Gunpowder 
road, Beltsville, Md. 

Private Buggs, who was 24, died as a result 
of wounds he received when he was hit by 
fragments from a military aircraft which 
crashed and exploded. 

A 1961 graduate of Dunbar High School, he 
entered the Army in August of last year. After 
completing basic training at Fort Bragg. N.C. 
and further training at Fort Jackson, S. C., he 
went to Vietnam in February of this year. 

He was a member of Troop B, ist Battalion, 
5th Cavalry Regiment, lst Air Cavalry Divi- 
sion (Airmobile) . 

SOUGHT TO CURB WORRY 

In his letters, his mother said, “he seemed 
healthy and he seemed to like what he was 
doing. He tried to keep his mother from 
worrying.” 

Besides his parents his survivors include 
two sisters, Miss Evelyn Buggs and Miss Ger- 
aldine Buggs; and a brother, George E. 
Buggs, all of Baltimore. 

Corporal Jones, who was 21, died August 1 
when he was struck by enemy rifie fire and 
an enemy grenade while he was on patrol in 
Quang Nam province. 

He was assigned to E Company, ist Pla- 
toon, 1st Marine Division. 


HIGHPOINT GRADUATE 


A 1965 graduate of Highpoint High School, 
he also attended the University of Maryland 
for two years before he entered the service 
in June, 1967. He received basic training at 
Parris Island, S.C., and further training at 
Camp Lejeune, N.C., and Camp Pendleton, 
Cal., before going to Vietnam last November. 

His father said yesterday that in his letters 
home he “always spoke very well of the Ma- 
rines and he wanted to fight and get every- 
thing over, over there so everybody could 
come back home.” 


PREVIOUSLY WOUNDED 


Besides his parents, survivors include two 
brothers, Timothy, who is a Marine corporal 
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stationed at Camp Lejeune, N.C., and Mi- 
chael, of Beltsville; sister, Miss Patricia Ann 
Jones, of Beltsville; and his grandmother, 
Mrs. Alma B. Green, of Beltsville. 

Sergeant Havas, who was 21, died last Sat- 
urday as a result of wound received while 
fighting the enemy. He had been wounded in 
April and had been sent to Japan for two 
months to recover from shrapnel wounds in 
his right leg. He had been back in combat 
for three weeks. 

He was a team leader for his platoon. 

He attended Crossland High School in 
Oxon Hill and entered the Army in May of 
1966. After completing basic training and ad- 
vanced infantry training at Fort Gordon, Ga., 
he graduated from paratrooper school at Fort 
Benning, Ga. in November. 

He went to Panama in that November and 
stayed there until September, 1967. He went 
to Vietnam last December. 

He was a member of Company C, Ist Bat- 
talion, 501st Infantry Regiment, 101st Air- 
borne Division. 

Survivors besides his parents include a 
brother, Richard, also of Oxon Hill. 


ASSISTING THE GUARD 
HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of our direct experience on the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Civil Disorders, I 
call attention to the following editorial 
appearing in the August 2, 1968, edition 
of the Dayton Journal Herald. The sug- 
gestions made in the editorial are perti- 
nent to the problem of civil disorders and 
in the light of experience appear to be 
constructive. I recommend these ideas for 
the attention of every responsible admin- 
istrator of criminal justice and law en- 
forcement officer in America, as follows: 

ASSISTING THE GUARD 

A judge advocate for the Ohio National 
Guard has suggested some sensible changes 
to help the Guard be even more effective in 
coping with riots. 

James J. Hughes urges a state law that 
would automatically require a halt to all sale 
of liquor in an area where the guard has 
been called in. In other words, don’t let any- 
body pour fuel where there's fire. 

Hughes also wants a state curfew law that 
city governments could invoke when needed. 
The surprising fact is that Cleveland didn’t 
have a curfew law on its books when one 
would have been useful during the recent 
trouble. (Under Dayton law, local officials 
may proclaim an emergency, declare a curfew 
and ban sale of liquor.) Curfews, a potent 
force for restoring order, are, too, an in- 
fringement of individual freedom not to be 
casually imposed. However, the weapon must 
be instantly available. If there still are cities 
lacking the foresight to have a curfew law, 
perhaps a state law is in order. 

Hughes’ other points seem well taken— 
permit the state highway patrol to join riot- 
control forces on nonstate property; buy the 
guard adequate communications equipment; 
write a new minimum pay scale for the guard 
that would assure that a quality force would 
be maintained. 

At its best the National Guard can't pre- 
vent riots, of course, but if we are to rely on 
them to restore order once a situation reaches 
riot proportions, we must insure that the 
proper tools, legal and otherwise, are avail- 
able to support their efforts. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


LEAVE THE SUPREME COURT 
ALONE 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, an 
organization called SCALE—Supreme 
Court Amendment League—has been 
circulating material urging a radical 
alteration of the constitutional pro- 
visions governing the Supreme Court on 
the grounds that the Court is engaged 
in “unbridled, anticonstitutional ac- 
tivities.” 

Recently, I received a copy of a letter 
one of my constituents had sent to one 
of the officers of SCALE in response to 
the group’s request for his views. The 
letter, written by Mr. Stuart A. Arnheim 
of the Pittsburgh firm of Arnheim & 
Neely, Inc., is an eloquent answer to 
those who would tamper with the highest 
tribunal of our land. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert Mr. Arnheim’s stirring letter at 
this point in the Recorp and commend 
it to the attention of all my colleagues 
concerned with preserving our great sys- 
tem of government: 

ARNHEIM & NEELY, INC., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 17, 1968. 

Thank you very much for your recent 
letter concerning SCALE, I certainly agree 
that “something is radically wrong” in 
America, I was raised with a great feeling of 
patriotism. I get a lump of pride in my 
throat when I see the Star Spangled Banner 
pass in parade. I believe that no country has 
ever offered her people as much opportunity 
for personal growth and development as we 
enjoy. I am one hundred percent behind the 
Constitution and our great forefathers who 
had such brilliant insights into the minds 
and hearts of men and the problems of gov- 
erning so vast a nation. I believe whole- 
heartedly that if we Trust in God and work 
hand in hand towards the goal of all 
Americans having equality before the law 
that this great country which I love so dearly 
shall not perish but shall continue to be a 
Statue of Liberty holding forth the light of 
hope to all who are oppressed. 

I wholeheartedly agree that all Justices 
and Judges should be subject to a mandatory 
retirement. I would suggest age 80. I also 
believe that this restriction should apply to 
Congressmen and Senators as well. There is 
no rational reason why a man must retire 
from business at 65, from the Judiciary at 75 
or 80, and yet may remain in Congress making 
the laws that regulate business and form the 
basis of our judicial system when he is 80, 
85 or 90 years old. 

I am afraid that is the only change I would 
make in our system. As a businessman I see 
our nation growing and prospering. As a 
citizen I see equality of opportunity being 
extended to more and more Americans. I am 
not afraid of Communism or beatniks or 
hippies, I believe Thomas Jefferson was cor- 
rect when he said, Democracy isn’t worth pre- 
serving if its preservation means limiting 
someone’s right to free speech. Obviously no 
one has the right to yell “Fire” in a theater as 
Justice Holmes once said, nor has he the 
right to incite a crowd to riot. Americans are 
rational people. Given all the facts they will 
vote for decency and Democracy every time. 
Nuts like Stokely Carmichael, the late 
George Lincoln Rockwell or any other advo- 
cate of Communism and/or facism upset me. 
Yet I believe that when the majority of 
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Americans are exposed to their ramblings they 
will reject extremism every time. 

I believe you and those who are advocating 
major es in our Constitutional system 
have little faith in the common man's native 
intelligence. He may not be correct every 
time but he is correct the majority of the 
time. In giving Communists the right of free 
speech the Supreme Court followed Jeffer- 
son’s own convictions. Leave the Supreme 
Court alone. Time will show that we, the 
average American, whether we are rich or 
poor, white or black, Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jew, are capable of weeding out extreme 
ideas from any side, Our common goal is to 
assure our children and our grandchildren 
the opportunity to grow up free in a strong 
America. If we learn to love and trust each 
other, this goal shall be accomplished with- 
out threatening to destroy our Grand System 
of Government and its checks and balances 
which would be the result of many of your 
proposals, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARNHEIM & NEELY, INC. 
STUART A, ARNHEIM, 


NOT THE AMERICAN WAY 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, we sometimes 
become so positive we are achieving un- 
paralleled successes in our attempts to 
infuse in other peoples of the world the 
American way of life, that we are shocked 
by instances that portray a complete dis- 
regard and apparent lack of understand- 
ing of the constitutional rights of the 
individual, we so deeply cherish. One 
such instance is the subject of an edi- 
torial appearing in the August 2, 1968 
issue of the Sacramento, Calif., Bee. 

The editorial follows: 

SAIGON POLLUTES FREEDOM’s NAME 

Gather around, all lovers of freedom. 
Gather around and heed well the kind of 
government America has given the lives of 
more than 25,000 young men to defend—in 
the name of freedom. 

Last week the Saigon government sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment Truong 
Dinh Dzu. 

What ghastly crime had he committed? 

He had the Saigon government to 
negotiate with the National Liberation Front. 
He had exercised what is regarded under the 
American Constitution to be the right of 
freedom of speech. 

The “felon” just happened to be a runner- 
up in last fall's presidential elections. 

After the election Dzu accused the military 
junta of stealing the election. In the inter- 
vening time up until his conviction Dzu has 
been held again and again in detention on 
one pretext or another. 

At his trial Dzu was accused of telling 
American and British newsmen Saigon 
should form a coalition government which 
included the Communists. Dzu said he had 
proposed only that non-Communist members 
of the NLF should be in the coalition gov- 
ernment he was proposing. 

Contrary to the belief of many outside 
Vietnam some of the most substantial, non- 
Communist patriots are in the NLF. 

It took the government of President 
Nguyen Van Thieu only one hour and 25 
minutes to convict and sentence Dzu, less 
time than it ordinarily takes to impanel a 
jury in the United States. 
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The whole shoddy business was no surprise 
since the Saigon government had just com- 
pleted sentencing to five years a 23-year-old 
student for publishing matter the govern- 
ment called pro-Communist. 


DAY CARE CENTERS 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, 4 days of 
public hearings have been conducted by 
the House Select Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation in Washington, D.C., San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles on my bill, H.R. 
10572, which authorizes Federal assist- 
ance to improve the educational services 
in public and private nonprofit day care 
centers. 

While it may not be possible for Con- 
gress to approve this legislation this year, 
I am hopeful that approval will be made 
in the very near future. 

To cite the importance of this legisla- 
tion, I will at this time submit my state- 
ment made at the public hearings: 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE Patsy T. 

MINK, or HAWAII, IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 10572 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, as a member of this Select Sub- 
committee on Education, I am pleased to be 
the chief sponsor of H.R. 10572, a bill to 
provide Federal assistance to improve the 
educational services in public and private 
non-profit day care centers. The 24 co-spon- 
sors of my bill and the many other bills in- 
troduced into the House and Senate provid- 
ing in various ways Federal assistance and a 
multitude of services to day care centers is 
convincing evidence of the public interest 
in improving these services to pre-school 
children. 

I consider day care centers as one of the 
chief services which a community must pro- 
vide. The need to place youngsters of ten- 
der age in a place which is both safe and 
sanitary and which offers educational pro- 
grams, has been cited by labor and indus- 
trial leaders. City and state tax experts see 
available centers as the answer to placing 
mothers in jobs and thereby reducing the 
welfare rolls, And, finally and most impor- 
tantly, educators believe that day care cen- 
ters can be the first step up the ladder of 
proper physical and mental development of 
our pre-school age children. 

Our own President took note of the social 
ills of our society in a message on educa- 
tion last year which, in effect, pinpointed 
the need to guide our students along the 
right path from an early age. President 
Johnson said: 

“In education, in health, in all human de- 
velopment, the early years are the critical 
years. Ignorance, ill health, personality dis- 
orders—these are disabilities often contracted 
in childhood: afflictions which linger to 
cripple the man and damage the next gen- 
eration.” 

H.R. 10572 seeks as its goal, Federal aid as 
a helping hand to public and private non- 
profit day care centers. It would authorize 
$300 million a year to be distributed among 
the states according to the number of work- 
ing mothers in each state. I believe that this 
kind of program would encourage existing 
centers to improve their facilities and to 
orient their activities around educational en- 
richment; and secondly, would encourage the 
opening of many new public and non-profit 
private centers because of the expectation of 
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receiving Federal assistance once they were 
opened. 

I believe this bill has the potential of being 
the core around which communities will 
design day care programs of high standards, 
provide for staff training, improve their edu- 
cational curricula, and provide for more 
stringent licensing requirement not only for 
health and safety but also for educational 
criteria and staffing. 

At present, the Headstart classes are the 
best known and largest effort in the field of 
efforts to aid pre-school youngsters. But these 
are limited by regulation to children of fami- 
lies whose annual income is at a level of eco- 
mic disadvantage. In addition, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967 authorized the 
establishment of day care centers in assocla- 
tion with work-training programs to be estab- 
lished for mothers receiving welfare, Federal 
funds may pay up to 85 per cent of these 
costs until July 1, 1969, and 15 per cent there- 
after. Children at these centers again will 
be limited to those whose mothers require 
public assistance. The smallest number of 
day care centers are those established for 
pre-school age children of working parents 
or mothers whose income can bear some of 
the cost of operation. 

In addition to Headstart and the Social 
Security amendments, Congress has also ap- 
proved amendments to the School Lunch Act 
to include day care centers among those 
places eligible to qualify for surplus foods 
and milk and supplemental payments for hot 
lunches for the youngsters. 

This extension of the School Lunch Act 
may become a major accomplishment of the 
90th Congress in this area of national con- 
cern! 

I would like for the moment, to review the 
history and development of day care centers. 
In this country, they became best known 
during World War II when our country 
underwent its most severe national emer- 
gency. Our government appealed to mothers 
to staff the shipyards and the other essen- 
tial posts which their husbands had to leave 
to fill the ranks of our military services. With 
Federal assistance, local communities hastily 
arranged to have small children of these 
working mothers housed in vacant stores, 
private homes, churches and in a strange 
assortment of dwellings. Here, older women 
who were retired and could not do the physi- 
cal labor in the shipyards and elsewhere 
cared for these youngsters, keeping them 
amused with games and cookies. It was a 
temporary arrangement—and like many 
other things of World War II, it succeeded 
by the sheer willingness of all the par- 
ticipants, 

At the end of World War II, the Federal 
government expected working mothers to 
return to their homes. Aid was withdrawn 
and most of the centers closed their doors. 

Since 1945, however, the picture has 
changed again. I believe the present situa- 
tion has been best described by Mrs. Mary 
Dublin Keyserling, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
She has placed the number of working 
mothers currently at between 31 million and 
33 million and adds: 

“The number will be even greater this year. 
Our economy would fall apart without them. 
They are responsible for 37 per cent of all the 
goods and services currently being produced, 
And more than one third of them, over 10 
million women, are working mothers with 


children under 18 years of age. Nearly 4 mil- 
lion have children less than 6 years old— 


4 million! While the number of all women 
who work has doubled since 1940 the number 
of mothers in the labor force has increased 
more than sixfold—more than sixfold in- 
crease in less than 27 years.“ 

Mrs. Keyserling said her study revealed that 
less than half of the children of working 
mothers are cared for in their homes, usually 
by the father or another relative, but in a 
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great many instances care was provided by 
youngsters under 16 years of age or someone 
else in the household who was not competent 
to provide the kind of care a child needs. 
More worrisome was the finding that among 
the children under 6 years of age, one third 
were cared for in the homes of others and 
much of this care was very poor indeed. Mrs. 
Keyserling believed that in instances where 3 
or 4 children are cared for in a neighbor’s 
house, they are receiving merely custodial 
care. She also learned that some 1.5 million 
tots were looked after by the mother while 
she was working at her place of work and 
that 40,000 children below the age of 6 were 
on their own trying to fend for themselves, 
She added: 

“The problem isn’t going to go away if we 
continue to ignore it. As a nation we can 
afford to do a better job. We can no longer 
afford not to. Our children pay the price for 
the inedaquate care so many now get, When 
their health development and welfare are 
neglected, their futures are undermined, Our 
children are our most precious asset. We owe 
them the best our affluent nation can pro- 
vide. The time is long since overdue for every 
force in our great United States to rally to 
meet child care needs.“ 

There have been various estimates on the 
number of children attending public or pri- 
vate day care centers, but they all place the 
total number at fewer than 400,000. How are 
communities meeting the needs? The Labor 
Department found the picture acutely dis- 
tressing. The Welfare Council in one large 
city made a neighborhood by neighborhood 
survey and found 7,000 children in need of 
day care in one low-income area. To meet the 
need, the Labor Department said there were 
four licenesd day care homes and one com- 
mercial day care center with a combined 
capacity for 87 children, 

Furthermore, one city has submitted a plan 
for Federal assistance where the target area 
for future action has been clearly identified. 
In that target area alone, there is an estab- 
lished need for places for 5,000 children in 
day care. And the Labor Department asked, 
“What does the plan call for?” It calls for 
doubling the city’s present day care facili- 
ties from places for 25 children to places 
for 50. 

Today, when the number of working women 
exceeds the World War II total by 6 million, 
licensed public and voluntary day-care cen- 
ters have shrunk to one-sixth of their war- 
time capacity. They have also changed their 
orientation. Instead of opening their doors 
to all, they tend to concentrate on families 
with serious emotional or social problems, 
Their waiting lists are staggering. 

A giant assist was given to day care cen- 
ters by the Public Welfare Amendments of 
1962. Just after they became law, the total 
amount of funds spent for direct care of 
children from Federal public child welfare 
sources was about $200,000. In 1966, the total 
was $12,100,000 for this purpose from Fed- 
eral, State and local public child welfare 
funds, with $3 million of the total coming 
from Federal funds. 

In this period, the number of licensed day 
care facilities increased about 32 per cent, 
but it still provides for less than 400,000 
youngsters compared to the needs of several 
million. 

What happens to these children—most of 
them under 6 years—of the 4 million work- 
ing mothers? 

Irving W. Fellner, Regional Foster Care 
Consultant with Children’s Bureau, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
views the scene this way: 

“About one million children under 14 years 
of age are without any supervision while 
their mothers are at work. It is not farfetched 
to assume that a significant percentage of 
these children will someday require rehabili- 
tative services, whether by a probation officer, 
social worker, or psychiatrist. From the cost 
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point of view alone, we should be convinced 
that there is a ripe area for the proverbial 
ounce of prevention.” 

I might also mention that the “ounce of 
prevention” in H.R. 10572 is only $300 mil- 
lion a year while the cost of juvenile de- 
linquency is now running about $4 billion a 
year. If some supervision and leadership can 
eliminate a slight amount of destructive at- 
titudes in youngsters, the effect of a lesser 
cost for juvenile rehabilitation would be felt 
immediately. 

With the key emphasis in the Social Se- 
curity amendments placed on job training 
for welfare recipients, the role of day care 
centers becomes even more important. I am 
told that the director of the Cook County 
Department of Public Aid believes that one- 
fourth of the 26,627 mothers in Chicago on 
AFDC could—and would—go off relief imme- 
diately if there were a place for their children 

The Labor Department made a study of 
unemployment and underemployment in 10 
areas where poverty is especially highly con- 
centrated. They found that almost one of 
every five of the slum residents who were 
not in the labor force but who wanted a 
regular job gave inability to arrange for child 
care as the principal reason for not looking 
for work. 

As is the case of most of the 900,000 
mothers receiving this aid, these women feel 
that it would be better for them and better 
for their children if they worked. They do 
not want their children to grow up on wel- 
fare, deprived of the opportunity of seeing 
their parents as working, contributing mem- 
bers of the community and thereby them- 
selves learning from their home environments 
about the world of work. 

There is a second key way in which the 
creation of added day care facilities can break 
the cycle of dependency and cut down on the 
welfare rolls. Substantial numbers of per- 
sons would be needed to operate these new 
centers and many, if not most, of these new 
positions could be occupied by AFDC mothers 
themselves who had received training as sub- 
professional aides. There are existing man- 
power training programs which can provide 
the necessary training. This use of parents 
and neighborhood people has been a proven 
success in the Headstart program. 

Finally, it was discovered recently that in 
one state alone 400 nurses would be working 
today if they could find day care services 
that they would trust for their children. 
Meanwhile, hospital patients suffer from the 
critical shortage of nurses. 

Much has been said about the value of 
these centers to the development of the 
child but one of the most concise statements 
has been made by Dr. John Walton, Profes- 
sor of Education at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who made this comment on the 
Headstart program: 

“Almost 1,500,000 children have been en- 
rolled in 2400 communities—probably the 
largest peacetime mobilization in hitherto 
unorganized groups. The curriculum was de- 
signed to give them some intellectual train- 
ing. What are the results? They look pretty 
good. Without any exaggerated claims at all, 
one summary says that there has been a 
minimum of 5 to 10 points in 1.Q. tests and 
20 to 25 points on reading readiness tests. 
Now, these are the minimums. The maxi- 
mums must range much higher and even the 
median gain must range much higher.” 

H.R. 10572 is basically a bill which places 
responsibility upon the individual states to 
recognize the need for new and better day 
care centers, and to select those which are 
most in need of improvements and upgrad- 
ing. The apportionment of funds among the 
states is to be based upon the per cent of 
working mothers in each state. I realize this 
formula does not focus on the need of work- 
ing mothers who have children aged 3 to 5, 
however, my research preparatory to drafting 
the legislation indicates that the U.S. De- 
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partment of Labor and the Census Bureau 
have only information on working mothers. 
These concerned agencies acknowledge a 
lack of specific data as the total number 
of working mothers with small children. 

It must be pointed out that the legislation 
is not intended to limit Federal funds to 
serve only youngsters in the 3 to 5 year 
bracket or only children of working parents. 
The requirement that the majority of the 
youngsters in the centers should be in the 
3 to 5 year age group is only for the purpose 
of qualifying the center and once it is given 
a grant, the benefits would accrue to all the 
children who are attending the center. 

There is great discussion on the provision 
that states which wish to participate in the 
grant program under the bill must designate 
or establish an agency which is broadly 
representative of the public and private non- 
profit day care and other child education 
groups. My research on the need for this 
legislation again turned up the finding that 
there is an absence of uniformity on licens- 
ing, regulations, administration and super- 
vision of child care activities in the states. 
In this absence, it seems wise to require that 
the states accept the responsibility for desig- 
nating one agency to do this and to deter- 
mine which centers are eligible for aid. There 
is a belief that the legislation automatically 
expects the states to place this responsibility 
in its educational agencies. However, I did 
not intend to limit it to the educators. I 
thought the bill would serve the additional 
function of bringing together the various 
Kinds of groups that already exist and various 
kinds of agencies that are already authorized 
to function in this area and perhaps through 
this mechanism create a greater awareness 
of the total problem and develop a greater 
spirit of cooperation and coordination of the 
activities, recognizing that the Social Security 
Act has now brought in a further new ele- 
ment into the program. 

There has been some discussion that our 
State Departments of Education are dis- 
interested in pre-school education because 
of their many other responsibilities. Many 
people have expressed a feeling that they 
would not want to see the education depart- 
ments given any preference in administering 
this program but that in each instance they 
believe, as I do, that the Governor should 
have the right to decide whether it shall 
be the Department of Education and to also 
have the alternative of designating some 
other department or indeed creating its own 
commission for this specific purpose. 

There is also a provision in the bill that 
all of the local centers which wish to be con- 
sidered for funds would apply to the State. 
No one could go over the head of the State 
to deal directly with Washington. It would 
have to be done on the State level. The State 
then would recommend approval. The State 
agency would approve the application locally 
and recommend final approval by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. The bill states 
clearly that the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion could not authorize grants under the 
program that have not been previously ap- 
proved by the appropriate state commission, 
thereby again recognizing local control. The 
role of the Commissioner of Education is 
simply to make sure that the over-all pur- 
poses of the program have been satisfied. 

The recommendation most often heard in 
relation to this bill is that it should author- 
ize construction funds for new centers. I 
omitted construction as one of the eligible 
activities for Federal aid at this time because 
of a realistic appraisal of our national fiscal 
situation. 

I can’t agree more that what we need most 
of all are more centers, that we need to build 
new and better facilities, that we need to pro- 
vide basic services, and to start from the 
ground up by providing for health and nutri- 
tional needs of these children as well as to 
provide the teacher and an education factor 
in these programs. 
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However, in examining the budgetary sit- 
uation and the limitations under which we 
must present our legislation, it seems to me 
that to get something passed by we 
had to take what seems possible at least as a 
first step. This bill is constructed around 
the concept of utilizing the centers that are 
now in existence or may come into existence 
and attempting to provide those supplemen- 
tal services which are necessary in order to 
upgrade the kind of services that these cen- 
ters are or will be providing. 

However, I certainly don’t intend to cur- 
tail the development of new centers by this 
provision. As long as there are no construc- 
tion requirements to actually open the cen- 
ter it would seem to me that an application 
for Federal aid for a proposed center should 
be included within the context of this bill. 

I have included in the bill . . . the use 
of books and audiovisual material and 
equipment” as legitimate activities to be 
included in an application for Federal aid, 
I should not need to explain that I did not 
mean a wasteful helter-skelter purchase of 
equipment with this assistance, as some peo- 
ple fear may happen. I believe the State 
agency charged with the responsibility of 
passing on applications must be entrusted to 
use its judgment on equipment that is 
necessary and useful to teaching youngsters 
of this tender age. 

The bill defines “supplementary educa- 
tional services and education equipment as 
services which provide educational and cul- 
tural enrichment of the day care center’s 
program. The listing of special services such 
as the services of art and music teachers, 
psychologists, and other child development 
specialists is only for illustrative purposes 
and is not intended to be a limitation in any 
respect. 

To the disappointment of some, H.R. 10572 
does not provide specific aid for the training 
of teachers or teacher aides or other profes- 
sional personnel. The Education Professions 
Development Act and its programs for 
teacher development, it seems to me, ought 
to provide needed professionals for this pro- 
gram without proliferating teacher training 
funds under this Act and thereby negate 
our recent efforts to consolidate these under 
one roof. 

However, the programs which are funded 
under my bill could certainly encompass on- 
the-job training of the aide or semiprofes- 
sional assistant whose presence would have 
the purpose of increasing the individual at- 
tention given to each child. 

H.R. 10572 obviously does not offer answers 
to all the deficiencies of day care needs in 
the country. It does, however, recognize the 
problems which exist and it offers the en- 
couragement that the Federal government 
stands ready to extend a “helping hand” to 
those who will begin the momentous task of 
serving the millions of working mothers and 
their pre-school children. I am optimistic 
that this “start” will go on to a growing 
plan for more and better day care centers. 

I thank the Chairman and members of 
this Subcommittee for your kind and 
courteous attention to my presentation and 
for the opportunity given me to present my 
statement in support of this piece of leg- 
islation. 


BALANCING FARM PRODUCTION 
AND DEMAND—THE BUSINESS 
AND LABOR INTEREST 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1968 
Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, our experience 


has taught us some hard learned lessons 
about agriculture. Among the chief of 
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these is that when the farmer strikes 
muddy financial waters, business and 
labor get spattered too. We cannot have 
a balanced and viable economy with 
agriculture mired in stagnation. In the 
past 7 years, we have been able to pull 
agriculture out of the mud. 

The commodity programs have been 
the difference: The difference between 
high surplus and balanced production; 
the difference between depressed prices 
and record income; and, the difference 
between an agricultural economy which 
sputtered on a weak cylinder, and an 
economy which is running fresh and full 
with increased purchasing power for 
farmers, more jobs for labor and greater 
profits for businessmen. 

Farm prosperity helps labor reap a 
harvest of jobs. 

Three of every 10 jobs in private em- 
ployment are related to agriculture. Six 
million people work to provide the sup- 
plies farmers use for production and fam- 
ily living. In fact, agriculture remains 
our Nation’s biggest industry. It employs 
more people than public utilities, the 
steel industry, the automobile industry 
and transportation combined. About 8 to 
10 million people have jobs storing, 
transporting, processing, and merchan- 
dising the products of agriculture. 

Farmers are big spenders and good 
customers for business. 

Farmers spend more than $42 billion 
a year, $30 billion for goods and services 
to produce crops and livestock; $12 bil- 
lion a year for the same things that city 
people buy—food, clothing, drugs, furni- 
ture, appliances, and other products and 
services. 

Back when the family farm was still 
self-sufficient, the farmer bought very 
few of the necessary production inputs; 
he grew them or built them himself. The 
farmer and his family provided most of 
the required labor. 

Capital investment was neither as es- 
sential, nor as costly, as it is today. And 
the market for farm products consisted 
of many small units, both buyers and 
sellers, and the forces of supply and de- 
mand were able to operate in a relatively 
open fashion. But all this has changed. 
Today’s farmer spends 80 percent of his 
total market receipts to buy production 
inputs, to hire labor, and to pay interest 
on increasingly essential capital. 

Today American agriculture repre- 
sents one of the largest single markets 
in the Nation for tires, trucks, and 
gasoline. 

Farmers spend annually $3.5 billion 
for new farm tractors and other motor 
vehicles, machinery and equipment pro- 
viding jobs for 120,000 employees. 

Each year they buy products contain- 
ing about 5 million tons of steel and 320 
million pounds of rubber—enough to put 
tires on 6 million cars. 

They use more petroleum than any 
other single industry and more electricity 
than all the people and all the indus- 
tries in Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Bal- 
timore, Houston and Washington, D.C., 
combined. 

The U.S. worker feels less pinch in his 
paycheck from food costs than any work- 
ing man in the world. 

The United States exports the harvest 
from more than 71 million acres. Since 
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1960, agricultural exports for dollars have 
skyrocketed by 60 percent and $2 billion. 
The balance of agricultural trade com- 
prises more than 50 percent of this Na- 
tion’s total favorable trade balance. 
Without them, the problem of the outflow 
of dollars would take on a new dimension 
of seriousness. We have been able to boost 
agricultural exports mainly because the 
commodity programs in effect the past 7 
years have made our products more com- 
petitive in foreign trade. 

What would happen if farmers were 
denied farm programs? 

The present commodity programs have 
brought production more nearly into bal- 
ance with demand that it has been in 
many years. Without the commodity pro- 
grams, recent studies show, production 
would soar and net income would fall 
about one-third. Gross income would be 
reduced by at least 14 percent, thus 
sharply limiting the farmer’s ability to 
purchase needed machinery and supplies. 

Thus, business profits would shrink. 
So would the employed labor force. 
Farmers would be forced to weather con- 
ditions over which, acting alone, they 
have no control. 

The chaotic spiral of high production 
and lower prices would be set in motion. 
And the price of this plunge would be 
borne by us all. 

Supply and demand can be balanced 
only if the farm program is available and 
attractive to all farmers who produce 
significant amounts for market. Large 
and small producers alike are called upon 
to make production adjustments in line 
with demand. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. DISCON- 
TINUANCE—OGDEN TO OAKLAND 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on July 26, 
1968, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion handed down its decision on the 
Southern Pacific Co. discontinuance of 
trains between San Francisco, Calif., and 
Ogden, Utah, and the Western Pacific 
Co, trains between San Francisco, Calif., 
and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

I think my colleagues will find of par- 
ticular interest, the fact in the finding 
entitled “Discussions and Conclusions.” 
That material follows: 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

In a proceeding under section 13a, we must 
determine whether continued operation is 
required by public convenience and necessity 
and also whether continued operation will 
unduly burden interstate commerce. The in- 
tent of Congress in enacting section 13a(1) 
was to enable carriers to discontinue inter- 
state train services that no longer pay their 
way, and for which there is no longer suffi- 
cient public need to justify the financial loss 
involved in providing the service. See South- 
ern Ry. Co. v. North Carolina, 376 U.S. 93. In 
determining whether discontinuance of a 
train may be permitted, neither financial loss 
nor any other single factor is conclusive or 
controlling. The burden upon the carrier and 
upon interstate commerce must be weighed 
against the public’s need for the service. Such 
factors must also be considered as the effect 
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of the proposed discontinuance upon the 
populations and communities served in the 
light of the alternate transportation services 
available, and the carrier’s prospects for the 
future. If, as here, the evidence shows that 
particular transportation services result in 
financial loss to the carrier, the overall finan- 
cial condition of the carrier is a factor in 
our determination of whether the burden 
imposed by continuation of the services would 
be undue. Compare Louisville & N. R. Co. Dis- 
continuance of Service, 307 I. O. OC. 173 (1959). 
A substantial need for the service might 
justify the continuation of the service even 
if it were performed at a substantial loss to 
the carrier, and this is particularly true when 
it involves the last passenger train of the car- 
rier in the service area. In short, the statute 
requires a balancing of needs, the public’s 
and the carrier's. 

In addition to the five common points 
served (counting Salt Lake City-Ogden as a 
common point), Southern Pacific serves 18 
intermediate points including the principal 
points of Berkeley, Truckee, and Richmond, 
Calif., and Reno, Nev.; and Western Pacific 
serves 10 intermediate points including the 
principal point of Stockton, Calif. Those in- 
termediate points would be without any 
passenger train service to other stations 
within the service area. Each pair of trains 
is the last passenger train operated on its 
line. In addition, although the connecting 
carriers in each case provide service to Chi- 
cago, they offer transportation through dif- 
ferent service areas and States. The City of 
San Francisco and the California Zephyr pro- 
vide the last remaining direct trans-con- 
tinental passenger train service in their re- 
spective service areas. 

The two pairs of trains serve more than 
a quarter of a million revenue passengers, a 
daily average of 630 revenue passengers. That 
is a very substantial use of the trains by the 
public, with approximately equal use of both 
trains. More than 70 percent of those pas- 
sengers travel long distances, and go to or 
from points beyond the lines of the two 
carriers. Thus, most of the traffic on these 
trains is of importance to the other carriers 
with whom WP and SP connect. All things 
considered, we conclude that both trains are 
required by the public convenience and 
necessity. 

The California Zephyr —Discontinuance of 
the California Zephyr would remove the last 
passenger trains from the Western Pacific 
route between Salt Lake City and San Fran- 
cisco. There is alternate transportation avail- 
able, but a discussion of alternate transporta- 
tion here is less relevant because, as we noted 
in the prior case and reiterated earlier in this 
report, the California Zephyr is no ordinary 
transportation. A trip on the Zephyr is a 
unique experience enjoyed by over 100,000 
persons annually. The trip provides breath- 
taking views of some of the finest scenery in 
America viewed from the comfort of luxury 
trains. Contrary to the suggestions of the 
carrier, patronage based upon such con- 
siderations is as much determinative of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity as patronage 
by persons seeking minimum transportation. 

Concerning the California Zephyr's operat- 
ing deficits, the Western Pacific argues with 
considerable force that it should be released 
from the burden of the losses it sustains in 
the operation of the train. It points to the 
report in the prior case, There we expressed 
a sympathetic concern over the projected an- 
nual deficit of $560,000 for the Zephyr, and 
the deterioration of its equipment, but ex- 
pressed the view that the prospects for im- 
provement were not hopeless. We ordered the 
trains continued for 1 year, saying that after 
a year the carrier could file again and that 
in the absence of some material change of 
circumstances we might have to permit dis- 
continuance. We suggested four areas in 
which improvement might occur, and sug- 
gested some things the carrier itself might 
be able to do to reduce the deficit. 
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The Western Pacific argues that during 
the year which elapsed, every avenue has 
been explored and the results have been un- 
successful; that patronage declined and the 
Zephyr’s deficit rose to over $1,200,000 in 
1967; that the overage equipment became less 
reliable and 1 year closer to the day when it 
would take a major capital outlay to keep 
the equipment running, and that WP’s own 
profits fell leaving the carrier even less able 
than before to continue operation of the 
California Zephyr. 

The carrier’s arguments are very compell- 
ing. However, our analysis of the problem 
shows that much of the carrier’s economic 
burden is self-inflicted or at least would ap- 
pear to be largely correctable by the carrier. 
We also find that the carrier's efforts to carry 
out our self-help suggestions from the prior 
case were at best half-hearted. 

We will look first at the disappointing 
patronage and revenue figures which the 
carrier considers to be strong evidence of 
the futility of continuing with the Zephyr. 
After considerable reflection, we consider 
these figures to be the result of the carrier’s 
lack of recent effort to maximize revenues. 

Intensive promotion of the trains would be 
an indispensable part of any serious program 
to maximize revenues. However, in the case 
of the California Zephyr, the need for promo- 
tion is even greater because of a need to 
offset the adverse results of the carrier’s 
filing and publicizing of discontinuance no- 
tices. These notices, especially when com- 
bined with a lack of counterbalancing ad- 
vertising and other promotion, tend to dis- 
courage potential passengers by creating the 
impression that the trains either have been 
discontinued or soon will be. Even without 
the discontinuance notices, the carrier is 
failing to reach an increasingly affluent and 
leisure-oriented society with the message 
that the Zephyr still exists and has something 
many of them are seeking. The Western Pa- 
cific is letting them look elsewhere. 

In any event, we think that when a carrier 
makes as little effort to attract passengers as 
WP has made in the past 2 years, it may 
not point to a recent patronage decline as 
evidence of a hopeless long-run outlook, es- 
pecially when the Zephyr was able to hold 
its patronage at a consistent and almost un- 
varying high level until after WP began pub- 
lishing discontinuance notices. 

Although we suggested in the prior case 
in February 1967, that WP experiment with 
fares in an effort to maximize revenues, its 
only experimentation consisted of a flat 5- 
percent increase imposed 10 months later, in 
December 1967, in the off-season, 1 month 
preceding the posting of the latest discon- 
tinuance notices. Needless to say, that was 
too late to have any effect for this proceeding, 
and was slow enough to suggest a possible 
lack of carrier enthusiasm for this obvious 
area of self-help. Nevertheless, as will be 
seen from subsequent discussion, this fare 
increase stands out as possibly the only 
meaningful recent step taken by the car- 
rier to stem the losses on the California 
Zephyr. 

The WP has been as neglectful of available 
means to minimize expenses as it has been 
of ways to maximize revenues. Its mainte- 
nance costs are excessive due to its failure 
for years to replace overage equipment. Thus 
its maintenance costs have been allowed to 
rise to more than $500,000 per year and the 
cost of replacement equipment now exceeds 
$9 million. We understand the carrier's re- 
luctance to make the investment in new 
equipment when it plans to desert the pas- 
senger field. But at the same time, we do not 
think that a carrier of WP's size and profit- 
ability is entitled to use self-inflicted exces- 
sive maintenance costs as a basis for claiming 
undue burden. According to the testimony 
of the president of WP, even a modest $1,- 
275,000 rehabilitation program would re- 
duce maintenance expenses considerably, ap- 
proximately 30 to 50 percent for 3 to 5 years. 
The carrier could also save about twice as 
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much for twice as long if it spent about twice 
as much and modernized or rebuilt the 
equipment. While we realize that the carrier 
is acting upon the assumption that the 
Zephyr will go out of business, we do not 
think that the additional amounts it is 
spending on maintenance costs as a result 
of this assumption, should be considered by 
us in weighing the financial burden of the 
trains. The carrier can remove this added 
expense without eliminating the Zephyr. 

There is other evidence of lack of carrier 
willingness to try to reduce the losses. In the 
prior case we suggested that the carrier at- 
tempt negotiations with labor respecting 
more efficient utilization of personnel. This is 
a most vital area, but as we observed earlier in 
this report, the carrier made no serious ef- 
fort to resolve the problem. Lack of serious 
effort was likewise obvious in the carrier’s 
feckless contacts with government officials 
concerning government assistance. 

From this record, it is our conclusion that 
with serious effort, the WP could eliminate 
much, if not all, of the losses on the Zephyr, 
but that the carrier has not tried to do this 
apparently because it feels that the better 
way to extricate itself from this deficit op- 
eration lies in obtaining approval from us 
for discontinuance of the Zephyr, not in re- 
ducing expenses and promoting patronage. 
That approach has deprived the carrier of 
the positive attitude which is needed if the 
California Zephyr is to be given a fair chance 
for survival. 

The trains must be given this chance, We 
do not predict that the California Zephyr, 
properly promoted, equipped, and run, will 
become a big profit-maker for WP. We do 
find, however, that WP failed to show that, 
properly promoted, equipped, and run, the 
Zephyr would still be an undue burden to 
a carrier in WP’s financial circumstances, In 
other words, before we will allow a carrier 
to do away with a train that has become 
a national institution, it must be able to 
show that a sincere effort to reduce losses has 
been unsuccessful; and that any steps that 
it could, but would not take to trim its 
losses, would still leave it with an undue 
burden. The Western Pacific has not done 
this. Accordingly, we will require continued 
operation for the 1-year period prescribed by 
section 13a. 

The City of San Francisco,—Southern Pa- 
cific operated the City of San Francisco at a 
profit through 1966 and incurred its first out- 
of-pocket loss in 1967, a loss of approximately 
$285,000. Its restated 1967 loss and prospec- 
tive 1968 loss were much larger primarily 
because of the loss of mail revenues. However, 
until the loss of mail occurred in September 
and October 1967, the City of San Francisco 
was operating at an out-of-pocket profit and 
the results of a year of operation without 
those mail revenues will not be complete for 
some time. In the absence of such experience, 
and in the light of the strong financial con- 
dition of the SP, we would not feel justified 
in allowing the carrier to eliminate the trains. 
See, e.g, Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Discontinuance, 333 I. C. C. 348, 369, and 
Union Pacific Railroad Company Discontinu- 
ance, 333 J. O. O. 413, 417. Moreover, even if 
these losses had already proven to be ap- 
proximately as forecast by SP, the carrier 
would not be entitled to discontinuance. 

Much of what we have said about the 
WP’s failure to take positive steps (other 
than the filing of discontinuance notices) to 
eliminate passenger losses, is also true of 
SP, except that SP appears to have done far 
less to encourage patronage. Reservations are 
denied to passengers when the space is avail- 
able. Advertising of the train has been elim- 
inated. Travel agents are not used despite 
their value in attracting revenue. But the 
greatest inhibitor of passenger revenues on 
the City of San Francisco is the attitude of 
the Southern Pacific toward the passengers 
themselves. 

Unlike the California Zephyr, whose serv- 
ice (despite hints in the testimony that it 
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may have begun to slip somewhat) has not 
been significantly ed, service on 
the City of San Francisco is more likely to 
drive passengers away than to attract any- 
one, 

A search of the record finds only one ex- 
planation for the deplorable conditions al- 
lowed, if not promoted, on these trains. Man- 
agement admittedly does not want to retain 
passenger service. No other reasonable ex- 
planation found its way into the record. 

By persistently discouraging existing pa- 
sengers and by not seeking any new ones, 
SP has unnecessarily depressed its passenger 
revenues. By so doing, the carrier, in our 
view, has forfeited the right to claim that 
the losses it helped to create are an undue 
burden upon it. In such a situation, even a 
burden as great as the one SP projects for 
1968, would not be an undue one. 

Accordingly, we will order Southern Pa- 
cific to continue operation of the City of San 
Francisco for a period of 1 year. While we 
doubt that the damage done to the image of 
the City of San Francisco can be repaired in 
1 year’s time, the statute limits us to such 
a period. 

The Commission would, however, enter- 
tain a motion to reopen the cases for further 
consideration upon receipt of a joint peti- 
tion by Southern Pacific and Western Pacific 
presenting a plan to operate the two trains 
as a combined train, or any other feasible 
arrangement that would maintain, at re- 
duced cost, a daily service between the Salt 
Lake City-Ogden area and San Francisco. 

The full cooperation of State and local 
governments will also be needed to improve 
these trains and to reduce the costs to the 
carriers. Governmental concern over the pos- 
sible loss of these trains has been clearly 
stated. This concern must now be translated 
into concrete action. If, in the future, the 
carriers’ bona fide efforts to cut costs re- 
duce losses and promote service are not 
greeted by public assistance, the chances of 
preserving rail passenger service in future 
years will be much less. 

The Colorado parties propose immediately 
to undertake with or without the assistance 
of other public bodies the studies and sur- 
veys required to ascertain the possibilities of 
adding revenues to the California Zephyr and 
reducing expenses. In particular, the Colo- 
rado Commission will undertake to secure 
assistance within and without the State of 
Colorado to relieve completely the advertis- 
ing load of the entire train. Further, specific 
steps will be taken to discover what, if any, 
tax relief may be granted to the carriers. 

We earnestly solicit the cooperation and 
assistance of the State public utilities com- 
missions which were parties to this proceed- 
ing. We hope they will communicate to this 
Commission as soon as practicable the de- 
tails of the efforts to assist these carriers, 


PRESIDENT SHOULD RECONSIDER 
IMPACTED SCHOOL AID 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
unfortunate that on July 31 the $91 mil- 
lion supplemental appropriation for as- 
sistance to impacted school districts, 
which Congress had approved in the 
Second Supplemental Appropriations Act 
of 1968 under the authority of Public 
Law 874, was allowed to lapse. The Presi- 
dent declared that the funds are being 
reserved for the present time. 

The explanation given indicates the 
principal issue involved in the decision 
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to reduce the funding of impacted areas. 
The Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act of 1968 reduced the President’s 
budget request by $6 billion. The Presi- 
dent and the Bureau of the Budget have 
concurred that, in order to accomplish 
this reduction, reserving the $91 million 
proposed expenditure for impacted school 
districts is entirely necessary. 

The sum would have fulfilled the fund- 
ing obligation under Public Law 874 to 
100 percent for 1968 as compared with 
the 80-percent level presently attained. 
The House and the Senate also added 
$110 million to the fiscal 1969 request 
for impacted school aid. The two pro- 
posed expenditures would increase the 
1969 budget by approximately $200 
million; and both are subject to the 
provisions of Public Law 90-364 which 
requires a reduction of $6 billion from 
the estimate of 1969 expenditures con- 
tained in the President’s January budget 
request. 

I respect the President's effort to fol- 
low the guidelines established by Con- 
gress in the Revenue and Expenditure 
Control Act of 1968. However, I wish to 
take issue with the manner in which the 
programs are being curtailed, namely, 
the matter of priorities. 

It has always been my belief that the 
funding of education should be a steady 
and dependable source and not treated 
as a political or fiscal football. This is 
even more so when the funding concerns 
school systems which have been over- 
burdened by the influx of children of 
Federal employees and those in federally 
related programs. In such instances, I 
strongly feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a duty which it should not 
shirk. 

It should be noted that over 4,300 
school districts in the Nation were re- 
ceiving funds under the impacted school 
aid program which took effect in 1950. 
These districts have annually prepared 
their budgets and have taken on the re- 
sponsibility of educating the children 
of Federal employees and persons in fed- 
erally financed programs specifically 
with this aid in mind. Many of the school 
systems have prepared their budgets and 
complementary programs for 1968 with 
the understanding that full funding 
would continue. Several superintendents 
have stated that they already irretriev- 
ably committed the full entitlements 
under Public Law 874 this year and that 
a cutback in funds would be extremely 
harmful to the educational value of their 
programs and would place them in seri- 
ous financial difficulty. 

In my congressional district in eastern 
Connecticut alone there are more than 
30 towns which have been receiving as- 
sistance under the impacted area pro- 
gram. If 100-percent funding is not 
received to complement their insufficient 
tax yield, the local school systems will 
be placed in the awkward position of cur- 
tailing their efforts. This situation be- 
comes potentially dangerous when one 
considers that it will compromise the 
education of 17 million schoolchildren in 
approximately 4,300 school districts. 

Mr. Speaker, as I understand the fund- 
ing of fiscal policy, the fact that the $91 
million supplemental appropriation is 
reserved means essentially that the funds 
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have been vetoed. The President has 
Stated that he might be favorably in- 
clined to a request of $22 million for 
class A districts, which contain large 
numbers of parents who live and work 
on Federal installations and therefore 
do not contribute to local taxes. However, 
such a provision would not help the ma- 
jority of towns and cities which are 
presently overburdened due to Federal 
Programs and which are categorized 
class B. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I wish to con- 
clude by urging the President to recon- 
sider his action, because the curtailment 
of funds will have an adverse effect on 
the schooling of approximately 40 per- 
3 of the school-age youngsters in our 

ation. 


TWO FROM STATE DIE OF WOUNDS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfe. John C. DeMarr, Jr., and Pfc. 
Michael A. Griggs, two fine young men 
from Maryland, were killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend their 
bravery and honor their memory by 
including the following article in the 
RECORD: 

Two FROM STATE DIE OF COMBAT WOUNDS 


Two land servicemen, one a marine 
and the other an Army infantryman, died 
Friday from wounds received in separate bat- 
tles in Vietnam, the Defense Department re- 
ported yesterday. 

Reported dead were: 

Army Pfc. John C. DeMarr, Jr., son of Mrs. 
Blanche E. DeMarr, of La Plata, Md., and 
John C. DeMarr, of White Marsh, Md. 

Marine Pfc. Michael A. Griggs, son of Mrs. 
Florence E. Fogle and stepson of Marion L. 
Fogle, of 12412 Shadow lane, Bowie. 

Private DeMarr died at Camp Drake, Japan, 
of wounds received in a firefight near Long 
Binh, Vietnam, July 22. 

Mrs. DeMarr received her son’s Purple 
Heart award Friday and learned of his death 
the next day. She said the wounds had para- 
lyzed his arms and legs, but as late as July 
26 he dictated a letter home. 

Private DeMarr was drafted into the Army 
about five months after he graduated from 
La Plata High School in 1967. When he was 
in school, his mother said, he had a job at 
a nearby lumber mill and earned his pocket 
money sawing logs. 

The youth belonged to the local chapter of 
Future Farmers of America. He would have 
become 21 on November 30. 

Besides his parents, DeMarr’s survivors in- 
clude two sisters, Mrs, Robert Hall, of La 
Plata and Julia Therese DeMarr, 17, of White 
Plains, Md., and a brother, David DeMarr, 21, 
also of White Plains. 

Private Griggs was due to celebrate his 
twenty-first birthday tomorrow. He died of 
a gunshot wound received while his unit was 
in a defensive position at Quang Ngai, Viet- 
nam, according to a telegram sent yesterday 
to the family. 

A June, 1967, graduate of Bowie High 
School, Private Griggs enlisted in the Marines 
last July, and was assigned to Vietnam in 
December. 

His step father said after hearing the 
news of his death that he was “one of those 
who tried to persuade him not to go.” 

Besides his parents, Private Griggs is sur- 
vived by two step brothers, M. L. Fogle, Jr., 
and Richard Fogle. 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION—FIVE 
CHALLENGES AHEAD 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, certainly if there is anyone 
qualified to challenge our youth, it is Mr. 
Winton M. Blount, president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Red Blount’s 
parents before him served as an inspira- 
tion to their children and community, 
and I can pay him no greater compliment 
than to say he has walked in their foot- 
steps and fulfilled their dreams. 

Winton M. Blount is a living example 
of the greatness that is America. An ex- 
ample that I commend to the younger 
generation to emulate. 

On June 9, in Mobile, Ala., Mr. Blount 
delivered the commencement speech at 
the University of South Alabama and, at 
that time, presented the younger gen- 
eration with five challenges. I am pleased 
to share with my colleagues and the 
readers of the Recorp this inspirational 
message: 

THE YOUNGER GENERATION—FIVE CHALLENGES 
AHEAD 

(By Winton M. Blount, president, Chamber 

of Commerce of the United States, at Com- 

mencement exercises, University of South 

Alabama, Mobile, Ala., June 9, 1968) 

It is a great honor for me to be invited 
to speak to you graduates on this, one of 
the most memorable days of your lives. 

I am under no illusion, however, that I 
might be able to impart some “words of wis- 
dom” which will guide your steps through 
life. I suspect that most graduates are like 
those questioned in a survey by a college 
professor some 20 years after their gradua- 
tion. About 40 persons were asked what they 
could remember about their commencement 
exercises and not one of them could remem- 
ber the name of the speaker. One person, 
however, said she was sure it was some gen- 
eral. On further investigation, it was dis- 
covered that the speaker had been an offi- 
cial of the General Electric Company. 

You are graduating in the most exciting 
time in the history of the world. This will 
provide you with more than your share of 
opportunities and problems before you see 
your own children graduating from college. 
You will be expected to take an increasing 
role in the affairs of our nation and you will 
have that opportunity. In every field—busi- 
ness, politics, social work—we find younger 
people moving more rapidly to important 
positions of leadership. 

By 1970, you and your fellow citizens un- 
der 25 years of age will make up about one- 
half of our population, so your generation 
must assume more leadership at an earlier 
age than recent generations have assumed. 

But over and above this, there is a partic- 
ular responsibility on you college graduates. 
Despite the fact that more people are at- 
tending college than ever before, the per cent 
of college graduates in the population still 
numbers only about ten per cent. The bur- 
den of leadership will particularly rest on 
your shoulders during the coming years. 
What are the challenges your generation will 
face in the years ahead? Many of them are 
taking shape, already waiting in the wings 
for the time when they will be center-stage. 
Others are full-blown problems today which 
are not likely to be resolved for some years 
to come. But it might be helpful if we could 
catalog and define some of the great chal- 
lenges your generation must confront. 
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I have listed five of these challenges and 
I would like to briefly discuss them with you 
today. They are in no particular order of 
priority. 

The first great challenge is to keep your 
perspective. 

America is a nation in conflict conflict in 
ideas, conflict in ideals, and conflict in iden- 
tifications. But as we look at the conflict 
in our cities, on our campuses, and all across 
the nation, we need to remember that this 
is a growing, prosperous nation struggling 
with the problems of success, and not a 
nation coming apart at the seams or on the 
brink of disaster. 

We have the problem of how to bring gain- 
ful employment to 4 per cent of our working 
population. But remember, we have 96 per 
cent of our working population employed. 

We have the problem of how to bring 
better housing and a better way of life to a 
relatively small part of our population. But 
remember at the same time, the vast majority 
of Americans who live rich and rewarding 
lives. 

I do not mean to discount the tragedy and 
degradation of those who live in squalor, 
despair, and hopelessness, but I submit that 
our system has provided for the vast majority 
of our people a way of life unparalleled in 
the history of the world. 

Problems such as air and water pollution, 
the blight of our cities, mass transportation 
needs, traffic and highway problems, crowded 
schools and colleges, are all problems which 
can be traced to our tremendous growth and 
success as a nation. So don’t lose sight of 
the fact that we are dealing with the prob- 
lems of success and not the problems of 
failure, and I assure you the situations are 
vastly different. 

We have other serious problems such as 
eliminating poverty, slums, discrimination, 
under-education, and hard-core unemploy- 
ment—not because they are new .. . they 
have always existed—but because we have 
achieved such affluence that for the first time 
in the history of the world, a nation is al- 
most within range of eliminating poverty. 

Certainly the problems we face today are 
serious. But other generations in other times 
have also faced serious problems. 

Emerson observed slightly over one hun- 
dred years ago “these times of ours are serious 
and full of calamity, but all times are essen- 
tially alike.” How appropriate that statement 
is in helping us keep our proper perspective. 

What is unique about the situation you 
face today—and I list this as the second chal- 
lenge—is that you must deal with a period 
of rapid change—change so fast as to be 
blinding in many instances. 

Several generations ago, young men and 
women often followed in the footsteps of 
their parents as a matter of course, on the 
farm or in a small store or enterprise. Times 
changed slowly and young people starting 
out faced a world pretty much the same as 
that of their parents, 

But the pace of post-war technological and 
economic development has been so great, and 
has triggered such growth and complexity 
that, in some cases, we have not been able 
to keep up with re-structuring society to 
meet modern realities. 

Local and state government, for example, 
in their structure and approach to problems, 
still largely reflect horse and buggy methods. 

On the national government level, just one 
example is the need for a vehicle for deter- 
mining priorities and goals for the nation. 
Too often we have tried to do everything at 
once, spending like we had all the money in 
the world. We need a practical and even sci- 
entific method of determining our needs and 
aspirations, weighing them against our re- 
sources, and establishing a priority schedule 
for dealing with them. We have tended to set 
up programs and just stay with them regard- 
less of the fact that the world and our priori- 
ties so fast. We need the flexibility of 
changing with the times. 
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Business is also faced with adjusting to 
transition. We must solve the complex ques- 
tion of how to put more meaning, and oppor- 
tunity for self-satisfaction and growth into 
some of our jobs, especially those on the as- 
sembly line. One manufacturer of electronic 
equipment, for example, has abandoned as- 
sembly lines in order to allow one person to 
assemble, say, an entire volt-meter from 
start to finish. It may take up to three weeks, 
after which the employee tests the product. 
If customer complaints are received later, 
they are referred back to the same man who 
assembled the component, The company re- 
ports a 50 per cent reduction in manhours 
devoted to building the instrument and, at a 
deeper level, that employees’ sense of respon- 
sibility and commitment have become very 
high. 

Big labor continues to flaunt the public 
interest with strikes and unreasonably high 
wage demands, their leaders still operating 
under the 1930’s concept that they are cham- 
pioning the economic underdog. Most of the 
union members, meanwhile, are living in the 
suburbs, managing little league baseball 
teams and serving on PTA's. 

In every phase of our society, we are chal- 
lenged by the need to adapt to change. Tradi- 
tions, attitudes, values, habits and ideas 
which were accepted by my generation are 
being tested and challenged by yours, and 
this is as it should be. 

President John A. Hannah told his gradu- 
ating seniors at Michigan State University 
last year that “accumulating evidence indi- 
cates that we may be entering or may even 
be well within, one of the periods of human 
history during which mankind's fortunes 
take a sharp turn for the better, or for 
worse.” 

Much depends on the way we deal with this 
transition. There are loud voices today advo- 
cating radical change. It will be up to the re- 
sponsible, mature members of your genera- 
tion and mine to insure that our progress in 
the coming years is sound, intelligent, and 
in accord with the strong principles which 
lie at the heart of this country’s greatness. 

And I say your generation and mine, be- 
cause my generation is not going to give up 
right now and turn the world over to you. 
But many of us looking to the future can 
see very clearly the tremendously valuable 
input your generation has to contribute and 
we intend to take advantage of your contri- 
bution in order to make a better world for 
us all. 

This brings us to a third challenge. In the 
midst of change and transition, you must pre- 
serve our fundamental freedoms, rights, and 
institutions—those things which do not 
change but remain fundamental to our way 
of life. 

I see great danger to individual liberties 
from those who advocate—as John Kenneth 
Galbraith does in his book, “The New In- 
dustrial Society“ that government greatly 
expand its role and aggressively pursue the 
development of a better society. I have seen 
no evidence from other countries that a large, 
centralized government brought about any- 
thing but progressive stagnation. 

Such proposals are not new. The Caesars 
of ancient Rome took on the dual task of 
feeding and amusing the people. Their 
monthly distributions assured the populace 
of its daily bread, and the shows and specta- 
cles they provided in the various places—the 
stadiums and amphitheatre—occupied the 
leisure hours, 

Rather than create the ideal society, this 
contributed to the moral distintegration of 
Rome. 

Juvenal complained that his fellow citi- 
zens in ancient Rome had lost all interest 
in public affairs and “long eagerly for just 
two things—bread and circuses. .. .” 

It would be dangerous and damaging in 
the long run if we listen to those false 
prophets who would have the government 
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expand its role as provider of food, culture 
and entertainment. 

Iam particularly concerned about preserv- 
ing the vitality of the nation’s economic sys- 
tem. 


Those of us who grew up in the thirties 
were faced with the challenge of reviving an 
economy that was so depressed there were 
serious doubts about its workability. The 
outstanding performance of the economy 
since that time is a tribute to many fac- 
tors—the economic spurt caused by World 
War II, important technological break- 
throughs, the role of education in providing 
manpower, with technical know-how, gov- 
ernment policies, and others—but most of 
all it is a tribute to the men and women of 
the generation, motivated by a reaction to 
the poverty they had seen during the depres- 
sion, to provide economic security for them- 
selves and their families. 

Their achievement has been to provide your 
generation with a firm economic foundation. 
Because of their efforts, you will have the 
time, leisure and money to pursue a fuller 
and more satisfying life. 

Economic success is not an end in itself, 
but a society must first satisfy its basic phys- 
ical and economic needs before it can enjoy 
a varied, civilized and educated existence. 
But just as the foundation of a building can- 
not be permitted to crack and weaken, 
neither can we take the economy for granted 
and permit the strong principles which sup- 
port it to be eroded. 

Despite the fact that our economy pro- 
duces more goods and services than any 
other since the beginning of time, if you ask 
the average person what the secrets of its 
success are, you are not likely to get an ac- 
curate answer. 

A recent survey of college students indi- 
cated that 60 per cent didn’t think the profit 
motive was necessary. This sort of faulty 
thinking can break the very backbone of the 
economy. If we eliminated the profit motive 
we certainly would need an anti-poverty 
program, because there would be a vast in- 
crease in the number of poor people. 

All men—rich and poor, black and white 
can profit under the free enterprise system, 
each according to his ability and his motiva- 
tion. The opportunity for a man to prove 
and improve himself by his own efforts has 
created the world’s most successful anti- 
poverty program. . . the business system of 
this country. 

Dean George P. Baker wrote recently in 
the Harvard Business School Bulletin that 
between 1959 and 1965—six short years—the 
number of people in the United States de- 
fined as poor dropped some 20 per cent. 

He said: 

“It has been primarily the nation’s buoyant 
economy in recent years—the growth surge 
among the nation’s businesses—that lifted 
more of these people across the poverty line 
to productivity, to hope and to ambition for 
themselves and their children by creating 
and expanding the enterprises that provide 
jobs.” 

The profit incentive and other principles 
of the free market system—individual free- 
dom, competition, private property, and 
personal incentives—must be valued and 
preserved and protected from such threats 
as greatly expanded government endeavors, 
overregulation by the government, and guar- 
anteed job and income programs. 

There is a very vital relationship between 
the competitive economy and the individ- 
ual’s share in the well-being of his country, 
and certainly it is one of the great challenges 
for your generation to first understand and 
then to protect that system. 

A fourth challenge to your generation is 
to find new approaches to public problem 
solving. We have already come to realize that 
government cannot do the job alone. Too 
often government’s reflex reaction has been 
to devise expensive, loosely managed and 
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often ineffective programs. We must look for 
other solutions. 

Modernizing state and local governments 
along lines which would provide them with 
more tax resources and make them more 
responsive to public needs, would take some 
of the burden from the national government, 
and efforts are being made in this direction. 

Business is responding to the need for new 
and better solutions, in one of the most sig- 
nificant developments of our times. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce Annual 
Meeting in April, for example, was devoted 
largely to action forums on such issues as 
modernizing government, education, pollu- 
tion, housing, hard-core unemployment, 
crime, and total community development. 
The Chamber has, or is developing, practical 
programs in each of these fields to assist the 
many businessmen interested in helping. 

The National Alliance for Businessmen, a 
joint industry-government effort launched 
last January to help the hard-core unem- 
ployed, is apparently making good progress 
toward its goal of 100,000 new jobs the first 
year for the hard-core unemployed. 

An Associated Press survey recently in 38 
major cities across the country showed that 
“many companies are working at training 
and hiring the unskilled and poorly educated 
persons of the urban slums.” 

There are many individual examples. A 
national oil company has undertaken a pro- 
gram to conserve natural areas; another is 
involved in highway safety; a steel company 
has come up with a greatly improved air 
pollution control system; building materials 
companies are working in Harlem, Philadel- 
phia and Cleveland to renovate slums; a bank 
in New York is hiring Negro high school 
dropouts, and so on. 

We are seeing only the early stages of this 
trend. Business will become more and more 
involved in social investments, as well as 
business investments. 

But let’s be frank and admit that there 
will be limits to the extent of these efforts. 
In order to survive, business must continue 
to show a profit and there are natural limits 
to the amount of nonprofit endeavors it can 
undertake. 

Our challenge is to find ways to identify 
public needs with profit opportunities, and 
thereby harness the great genius of this in- 
centive system and the vast resources of com- 
merce and industry in bringing about effec- 
tive solutions. 

Government tax incentives for companies 
training the hard-core unemployed is one 
breakthrough. We must develop others. 

Voluntary efforts must also be stepped up. 
We must get private citizens and organiza- 
tions involved to a greater extent in our 
problem-solving efforts. 

There is an increasing amount of dissatis- 
faction with some of the conditions people 
find in their communities. Every community 
in the United States can be a better com- 
munity, and every community has unmet 
needs. At the same time, people are seeking 
more satisfying ways of community service. 
Increasing affluence and education have made 
them more aware of the need for good com- 
munity environments, better schools, for cul- 
tural centers, museums, libraries and parks. 
And they are more ready than ever before to 
pitch in and work for these improvements. 
The fact that there is not enough positive 
action on the community level is not, I be- 
lieve, so much a matter of apathy as lack of 
an effective channel through which to direct 
these efforts. 

One of the finest programs I know of is 
the “Forward America” program announced 
recently by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
This program seeks to solve local problems 
through the united efforts of all groups will- 
ing to cooperate within the community— 
business, labor, civil rights, religious, educa- 
tional, and all the rest. 

The idea is to bring all these groups to- 
gether to define the needs of the community, 
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establish goals, and coordinate the efforts of 
the various groups to achieve these goals. 

In the final analysis, our efforts to build a 
better America must be through a joint effort 
of all these groups—the national government, 
local and state governments, the business 
community, other organizations, and private 
citizens. 

But the challenge remains to develop a 
cohesive, practical, and effective approach 
whereby all the resources of these groups can 
be mobilized and brought to bear on the 
great issues of our times. 

Finally—and this may be your greatest 
challenge—you must deal with the serious 
spiritual problems that are beginning to 
emerge in our society. 

The symptoms are everywhere: Dissension, 
distrust, violence, rising crime rates, irra- 
tional protest, and anarchism. 

The most recent reminder of our spiritual 
deficiencies as a nation came only a few days 
ago, when Senator Kennedy was killed in 
California. What a tragedy for this man, with 
many years of public service left ahead of 
him, to be struck down so senselessly. On this 
national day of mourning, our deepest sym- 
pathies are with his wife and children, and 
the entire Kennedy family, which has given 
so much to the country, and suffered so much. 

Other assassinations are fresh in our mem- 
ories. Perhaps the impact of their shock will 
arouse us to renewed efforts to put down 
lawlessness, disorder and violence. 

We have devisive and demagogic elements 
of leadership in our society—both on the left 
and on the right—who are doing irreparable 
harm to our nation. They arouse vast pas- 
sions—both of support and opposition—and 
out of those passions arise an atmosphere of 
violence and anarchy. We must turn away 
from the voices of dissension, distrust and 
destruction. 

We have seen in recent months a rising 
tide of irrational protest, in urban riots, in 
student revolts, in strikes by public em- 
ployees, in threats from the Poor People’s 
March, and from other areas. 

Crime, delinquency and disregard for the 
law have increased to an extent that people 
in big cities often fear to take an evening 
stroll or walk to a movie. 

Whether we like it or not, I believe our 
first step must be to use police power and 
authority whenever order is threatened by 
mob action of any kind. 

This is absolutely necessary to the demo- 
cratic process in a highly populated society. 
Human rights, in the final analysis, cannot 
exist in a chaotic and disorderly society. Frus- 
tration in the cities and even on the campus 
may be understandable, but its expression in 
irrational mob action cannot be tolerated 
by the larger society. 

The most disturbing thing is that much of 
this disorder in the civil rights movement, 
campus revolts, and labor riots is condoned 
by intellectuals and opinion leaders as a 
method of progress. It is high time for our 
leaders to reassert order and reason as the 
best method of progress. 

Second, your generation must discover 
some firm and meaningful values to guide it. 
Many young people are slipping anchor on 
most of the guiding principles of earlier gen- 
erations, but have yet to find their own. 

The Wall Street Journal recently noted the 
decline of belief in absolute values and 
truths, with these words: 

“The work ethic is being derided, the suc- 
cessful man reviled precisely for his success, 
the loafer applauded. In any event, in an 
atmosphere of relativism, moral standards 
. .. Suffer, and we have the permissiveness 
which erupts violently in so many areas of 
contemporary life.” 

Much of the violence and disorder is a re- 
sult of moral confusion. 

Dissatisfaction is a characteristic Ameri- 
can trait, but I think after all the testing 
you eventually discover that certain prin- 
ciples and values are changeless, such as 
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self-discipline, concern for the larger society, 
recognition that nothing is achieved without 
work and effort, and that too much tolerance 
can lead to anarchy. 

We must also get at the underlying causes 
of this frustration. Sociologists tell us that, 
in part, it is the result of the diminishing 
role for the individual in our highly devel- 
oped society. 

In the final analysis, the successful reso- 
lution of some of the nation’s spiritual prob- 
lems may rest in the challenge of finding 
better ways to “humanize” the industrial 
society. 

In summary, I believe the great challenges 
of your generation will be to keep your per- 
spective, to cope with a period of transition, 
to preserve our personal freedoms and the 
vitality of the economy, to find new ap- 
proaches to public problem solving, and to 
deal with the nation’s spiritual problems. 

In cataloging these challenges, I have dealt 
only with domestic and national issues. 
Larger and even more compelling issues exist 
beyond our borders. 

Perhaps the dominant world problems for 
your generation will be these: To establish 
an enduring peace, to develop an effective 
foreign aid policy, with emphasis on self- 
help, which will stimulate a high and steady 
rate of growth for the developing nations; 
and third, to deal with the food-population 
problem. 

Before closing, I would like to touch briefly 
on a problem of great concern to me, and 
that is the fact that there is evidence that 
some young people are disregarding careers 
in business because they have the impres- 
sion business is dull and conforming. 

Don't be misled by such There 
Is enormous diversity and unlimited horizons 
in modern business, and endless opportuni- 
ties for creativity and self-fulfillment. Those 
of us who have experienced the challenge 
and excitement of problem solving, compe- 
tition and the drive for excellence, and the 
rewards which business offers, cannot under- 
stand how someone could call it “dull and 
conforming.” There is room for individuality, 
and a great need for it. We want “student 
rebels”—not the kind who occupy buildings 
and close down campuses—but the kind who 
will bring fresh and individual thinking into 
our organizations. And there is the chal- 
lenge of helping business come to grips with 
some of the problems I have mentioned here 
today. We welcome you to join us and meet 
the challenge of your generation within the 
framework of modern business. 

Let me conclude, after talking about all 
of these problems, by following my own ad- 
vice and keeping my perspective. 

This is a great nation which has achieved 
more than any other nation in satisfying 
the basic physical needs of its people—and 
now it is dealing with some of the inherent 
problems which came with this tremendous 
success. 

And I firmly believe these are the most 
exciting times in which to be alive. There 
are more opportunities than ever before, and 
the future for the younger generation is just 
tremendous. You have great opportunities 
before you and you will have tremendous 
problems, but I believe you are going to be 
fully capable of facing up to them and 
solving them. 


AN EFFECTIVE COMMUNITY LEGAL 
SERVICES CORPORATION 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


` Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, insistent 
questions arise from time to time as to 
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whether various war-against-poverty 
programs do in fact reach the poor. Ac- 
cordingly, I am happy to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a report on the 
program and activities of the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant Community Legal Services 
Corp. This report was prepared by Mr. 
Ray H. Williams, an attorney and the 
executive director of the corporation. 
The report indicates clearly and con- 
clusively that at least in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant Community, the Legal Serv- 
ices Corp. does reach the people and is 
performing an urgent service. The report 
follows: 

NEED FoR Free LAWYER SERVICE FOR THE POOR 


The need for a legal services program for 
the poor of Bedford-Stuyvesant is evidenced 
infra. 

SOME BACKGROUND 

Here are some statistics that were present- 
ed on August 31, 1964 in the New York Jour- 
nal American concerning the Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant area (conditions have gotten worse). 

“Unemployment: Twice that for all of 
Brooklyn. 

“Narcotics; Eight times the city average. 

“Juvenile Delinquency: In one health dis- 
trict south of Myrtle Ave., the juvenile delin- 
quency rate almost tripled between 1953 and 
1962—from 58.7 to 154.1 offenses per 1,000 
youths, The city average today is 47.3. 

“Overcrowding: Number of dwelling units 
overcrowded are more than double the city- 
wide figure. 

“And, poverty: The average income of Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant’s 196,900“ persons is a 
shade over $3,000 per year. This figure is less 
than the $4,000 the government sets as a 
minimum standard for “health and well- 
being”. There is little well-being in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant today. But, if poverty is the 
father of crime, despair is its mother. 

“For them it’s a question of hopelessness, 
Here they are born into a country where they 
have been led to believe they can be any- 
thing they want to. They see people around 
them do just that. Every entertainment me- 
dium they watch shows them how much 
they miss. They have been lied to and after 
& while, they give up hope. That’s when the 
trouble starts. 

“The great migration to Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant had its beginnings first in the depres- 
sion days when Negroes sought an outlet 
from the ghetto that was Harlem. In 1950, 
Bedford-Stuyvesant was 52 percent Negro. 
But, by 1960, the section housed a popula- 
tion that was 83 percent Negro and Puerto 
Rican—an increase of more than 30 percent 
in 10 years. Most of them came seeking a 
better way to live. They came on buses from 
the south, Harlem, from Chicago. They car- 
ried their belongings on their backs and they 
found nothing better than what they sought 
to escape. 

“With the rise in crime came all the com- 
panions to it. Venereal disease shot up among 
Bedford-Stuyvesant’s youth to four times the 
city rate—805.6 cases out of 100,000 youths 
as compared to the city’s meager 198.6. The 
area has the second highest rate among its 
children in the entire city. No, Bedford- 
Stuyvesant is not a very safe place in which 
to live. 

“The anti-poverty bill holds some hope for 
these people. But, then, they have seen so 
many hopes dashed that if it doesn’t work 
out, it’s all the same—except amongst the 
young. The young are angry.” 

In our view the proper and timely assertion 
of legal rights is a prime factor in the diminu- 
tion of frustrations and apathy that often 
expresses itself in ugly violence and civil dis- 
order which, unfortunately, America is expe- 
riencing. 


*Present Bedford-Stuyvesant population 
is said to be in the area of 400,000, one-half 
of whom earn less than $3,000 per annum. 
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The oppression of the poor in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant is evidenced by the above statis- 
tics. Bedford-Stuyvesant residents pay more 
for food items than do residents of the Flat- 
bush section of Brooklyn, Residents here pay 
more for electrical appliances in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant than do the residents in the 
Brooklyn Heights section of Brooklyn. 

As was seen above from the material that 
was presented in the New York Journal 
American of some four years ago (conditions 
have gotten progressively worse), Bedford- 
Stuyvesant is a largely Negro ghetto suffer- 
ing from discrimination in employment, 
housing, and education, paying out its 
meager income to stores owned by entre- 
preneurs who live elsewhere. For Bedford- 
Stuyvesant residents the law appears not 80 
much a protector as a force protective of 
those who would take advantage of them, 


AVAILABLE LEGAL SERVICES 


Until the commencement of services by the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant Community Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation, there was no legal service 
for the people of Bedford-Stuyvesant in 
which the residents had confidence. 

Our offices are providing legal assistance 
which is easily accessible to community resi- 
dents. We have found that our services are 
beginning to replace suspicion with under- 
standing appreciation of the legal process. 

At present there are three offices: an east 
office, a west office, and a central office. 

We are also providing 24-hour telephone 
service. We have responded to Police Precincts 
many times after midnight for the purpose 
of advising indigents of their rights. Our 
telephone number is being circularized by 
the distribution of 50,000 stickers. 

* * * . . 
Relation of case load to legal and clerical 

staffing projected for period October 1, 

1968 to September 30, 1969 

According to actuarial computations, Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant Community Legal Services 
Corporation will handle a case load of 12,948 
cases for the period 10/1/68-9/30/69, At pres- 
ent, BSCLSC legal staff consists of twelve 
lawyers and two law graduates (latter have 
taken July Bar Exam). When we consider 
some carry over from the first six months of 
operation (April, 1968-September 30, 1968) of 
2,195 cases, there is an expected per-attorney 
case load of 1,081 cases including the law 
graduates for purposes here. If we consider 
that 22% (provided current rate remains the 
same) of these cases will be referred to pri- 
vate attorneys, each BSCLSC attorney will 
have to handle 843 cases. A survey of private 
practicing attorneys in Bedford-Stuyvesant 
indicated that on a per-attorney basis not 
more than 100 cases are handled per year. 

A Bedford-Stuyvesant Community Legal 
Services Corporation attorney will have to 
handle 8 times the case load of a private at- 
torney if BSCLSC staffing remains the same. 
In the Bedford-Stuyvesant Community Legal 
Services Corporation Budget submitted Oc- 
tober 1, 1968 through September 30, 1969 re- 
quest is made for 30 attorneys, 10 law grad- 
uates, and 8 law students with supporting in- 
vestigating and clerical staff. If BSCLSC is 
granted increased staffing. BSCLSC attorneys 
would still handle more than 3 times the 
number of cases that private counsel handles 
a year. 

In considering the need for increased staff - 
ing many factors must be concurrently eval- 
uated; among them: 

(a) That percentage increase of cases from 
April 8, 1968 through June 30, 1968 was 
400.3719487% and that statistical computa- 
tions infra are based upon 10% monthly in- 
creases, which level in the premises is very 
conservative; 

(b) Of the 400,000 Bedford-Stuyvesant 
residents, one-half or 200,000 earn annual 
incomes of $3,000 or less; which means that 
the BSCLSC market for services is one-half 
the resident population; 
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(c) The BSCLSC is a lawyer having gained 
such status with permission of the Appellate 
Division and other operation of law, and as 
such it must handle its cases in a lawyer-like 
manner with very high professional 
standards; 

(d) That poor people deserve just as high 
a type of professional legal help as the more 
affluent member of our society for if apathy 
and frustration are to decrease, the poor 
must have a qualified vehicle by which to as- 
sert their rights. Not to increase staffing as 
indicated herein is to relegate the poor to 
fast legal treatment. To give fast legal treat- 
ment, in our view, in these complex times is 
to give no help at all and makes a sham of 
the legal process; further, experience in the 
past has shown that fast treatment, little, or 
no treatment of the problems of the poor 
intensify feelings of oppression on the part 
of the indigent. Full and complete asserting 
of legal rights is the right of every American. 
We need more lawyers—please help. 


A PITTSBURGH ECONOMIST LOOKS 
AT INVESTMENT POLICIES OF U.S, 
STEEL PRODUCERS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, an 
economist at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Prof. Reuben E. Slesinger, re- 
cently had an article on the capital in- 
vestment policies of American steel 
producers published in the American 
Economic Review. 

In view of the interest in the competi- 
tive positions of American steelmakers in 
the world and the criticism that has been 
leveled at them for their investment in 
allegedly obsolete equipment, I insert 
Professor Slesinger’s article at this point 
in the Recorp: 


STEEL Imports AND VERTICAL OLIGOPOLY 
POWER: COMMENT 


(By Reuben E. Slesinger) 


In the American Economic Review of Sep- 
tember 1964 [1, pp. 626-55], Walter Adams 
and Joel Dirlam criticize the domestic steel 
industry on a number of counts—particu- 
larly regarding technology, production, pric- 
ing practices, vertical integration, and im- 
ports. This communication will be limited 
to an examination of the authors’ conten- 
tions about steel industry technology. Al- 
though several other assertions of the au- 
thors justify re-examination, space limita- 
tions are such that this communication will 
not be able to examine these in the detail 
necessary. 

The authors contend that U.S. steel pro- 
ducers have lagged behind foreign producers 
in investing in technologically improved 
facilities and, further, that they have in- 
vested in obsolete equipment and that im- 
provements have been adopted only when the 
industry has been forced to do so by the 
increasing pressure of foreign competition 
[1, pp. 626, 646]. To support their charges, 
the authors cite the examples of the oxygen 
furnace and the continuous-casting process. 

Specifically, the authors state that during 
the 1950's, the U.S, steel industry bought 40 
million tons of the wrong kind of capacity, 
namely the open-hearth furnace. They state 
that “Much of the U.S. industry’s current in- 
vestment in plant and equipment is calcu- 
lated not to add to capacity, but to correct 


1The author is professor of economics at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 
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the embarrassing investment errors of the 
last decade” [1, p. 627]. 

Increases in open-hearth capacity in the 
steel industry are shown in Table 1. 


portion of this period following 1953, when 
information about the oxygen furnace first 
became generally available to the industry. 
The remainder of the increase in capacity 
represented the results of improved utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities—an approach which 
the steel companies found to be economically 
more desirable than construction of com- 
pletely new facilities. 

The authors surely do not mean to imply 
that a fully integrated steel mill has complete 
control over the fluidity of its capital use. 
On the contrary, most of the capital becomes 
sunken and fixed once it is brought into 
being. The best that can be done in connec- 
tion with technological changes is to attempt 
to keep the existing physical plant from be- 
coming uneconomical to operate by making 
steady improvements and modernizations as 
these become technologically and financially 
feasible. It is only in the construction of new 
facilities that a firm has the option of using 
existing technology or new methods, even if 
the latter were operationally suitable at the 
time. 


TABLE 1.—INCREASE IN OPEN-HEARTH STEELMAKING 
CAPACITY BETWEEN 1950 AND 1960 


Net tonnage 
change in 
United States 


Increases Decreases 


Revision of ratings of 


New fers. 165250, 760 .. 16,250,700 
N 47, 819, 820 2,561,000 45, 258, 220 
13 bec ath gi ae eV SSE EE 5,621,080 5, 621, 080 
%% ĩ AAA 39, 637, 140 


1 Primarily due to the use of oxygen in existing furnaces 
introduction of labor-saving equipment, and better refractories. 


The authors assert that while the U.S. steel 
industry was emphasizing open hearths, the 
European and Japanese firms were instead 
installing oxygen furnaces at a “breakneck 
pace” [1, p. 627]. The record shows, however, 
that from 1953 to 1960 the U.S. producers 
increased their open-hearth capacity by only 
about 23 per cent in contrast with an in- 
crease of about 79 per cent for members of 
the European Coal and Steel Community and 
of approximately 169 per cent for Japan. 

The authors criticize the U.S. industry 
for being slow to adopt the oxygen process 
in spite of its alleged widespread use in 
Europe more than ten years ago [1, p. 647]. 
The oxygen process was first used commer- 
cially in Austria in 1952 on two 35-ton fur- 
naces with an annual capacity of about 400,- 
000 tons. In Europe, another shop was started 
in 1953, still another in 1955, one more in 
1956, two more in 1957, four more in 1958, 
and two more in 1959. The total capacity of 
all these operations approximated 4,000,000 
net tons. An additional five shops were 
started up in 1960, bringing the total oxygen- 
furnace capacity in Europe by 1960 to about 
5.3 million net tons. These data obviously 
cannot be interpreted to mean that oxygen- 
furnace-produced steel was widespread in 
Europe ten years ago. In fact, as late as 1963, 
only about 6 per cent of the steel produced 


Based on American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute data. 

$ Subsequent discussion will indicate why 
such a choice was not present for much of 
the period. 
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in Europe was made by oxygen furnaces; this 
compares with about 7½ per cent in the 
United States by 1963. By this measurement, 
U.S. producers were technologically ahead 
of—not behind—European producers. 

To understand the rate of introduction of 

the oxygen furnace in the United States, it 
is necessary to examine both economic and 
engineering factors. The early oxygen fur- 
naces used in Europe had insufficient capac- 
ity to meet the requirements of the large, 
integrated steel mills of the United States, 
where many of the open hearths were pro- 
ducing heats (i.e., batches“) of 300 to 500 
tons. 
Although it would have been possible for 
large, integrated U.S. mills to have con- 
structed a number of small oxygen furnaces, 
there are two apparent reasons why it was 
not economically desirable for U.S. producers 
to do this. First, large producers undoubtedly 
determined that their large open-hearth 
furnaces were more efficient in producing 
large tonnage than a large number of small- 
capacity oxygen furnaces would be. This, of 
course, would not have precluded the very 
small U.S. producers from constructing small 
oxygen furnaces, since these producers did 
not have the same need for volume; gen- 
erally, however, these very small steel pro- 
ducers do not have blast furnaces, which 
are a prerequisite to an oxygen steelmaking 
operation. A second reason why U.S. pro- 
ducers deferred making investments in oxy- 
gen furnaces is undoubtedly that they felt 
they could develop higher-capacity oxygen 
furnaces in the not-too-distant future and 
that such furnaces would be much more effi- 
cient than small-capacity furnaces, which 
were the only type that could have been built 
during this earlier time period. To make the 
oxygen furnace feasible for widespread use in 
the United States, a great deal of research 
and development first had to be undertaken; 
this was to come at a future date. 

At present, some 300-ton oxygen furnaces 
are already in operation in the United States 
and others are being built, but the average- 
size oxygen furnace now in operation in the 
United States is about 140 tons. Until the 
large oxygen furnaces were developed, a num- 
ber of companies adapted their large, modern 
open-hearth furnaces with oxygen lances 
and have operated them as efficient produc- 
tion units. In light of these facts, it seems 
quite apparent that there would have been 
little or no advantage to the major U.S, 
companies from oxygen furnaces, rather than 
continued use and improvement of the exist- 
ing open hearths, during the years before 
the large oxygen furnaces were perfected. 

The process of the introduction of the 
oxygen furnace is neither hit-or-miss nor 
one of massive replacement. Companies tend 
to replace the oldest and highest-cost open 
hearths first, and only replace those where 
capital could not be utilized more efficiently 
elsewhere. Now that 150- and 200-ton fur- 
maces have been engineered, one company 
after another is building this type of 
capacity. 

So long as steel produced by conventional 
methods can compete with that produced by 
newer technology, it would not be a wise 
economic decision to scrap the existing 
facilities and to destroy vast investment in 
fixed capital. It can be expected that newer 
technology will become more general as old 
facilities wear out and are scrapped. This 
is why it is unlikely that there will be any 
future purchase of new open-hearth capacity, 
but there will continue to be modifications, 
adaptions, and modernizations of such 
facilities so long as they are cost-competi- 
tive. Any decision that involves the contem- 
plated scrapping of open hearths and their 
replacement by oxygen furnaces is carefully 
weighed against the alternative uses of funds. 

Another aspect of technology that the au- 
thors discuss involves the use of continuous 
casting, a process made economically prac- 
tical as a result of the oxygen furnace. Con- 
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tinuous casting at the present time involves 
an uninterrupted process of steelmaking and 
steel-forming of in-process shapes for future 
conversion. The authors again claim that the 
U.S. industry adopted the continuous- 
method slowly and only with great reluc- 
tance. But, once again, it is necessary to point 
out that the structure of steelmaking oper- 
ations in the United States is very different 
from that in Europe, and that the size of the 
economical producing unit in the United 
States is much larger. Even in the United 
States, the mills that found it economical 
to adopt continuous-casting techniques at 
first were the smaller plants. 

Although the authors do indicate that con- 
tinuous casting abroad “began to move into 
high gear about eight years ago,” they do not 
add that most of the 40 machines installed 
from 1955 to 1962 had very small capacities. 
Only 10 of the 40 had annual capacities in 
excess of 100,000 tons, and the largest was 
rated at about only 350,000 tons. This con- 
trasts with modern blooming and slabbing 
mills (which they replace) in the United 
States that have annual capacities in excess 
of 3,000,000 tons. 

Although it would have been possible for 
large, integrated U.S. producers to construct 
small continuous-casting units at an earlier 
date, such an approach would undoubtedly 
have resulted in higher unit costs, For the 
small producer, however, who could not pro- 
duce the volume of steel necessary to make 
the operation of large-volume blooming, slab- 
bing, and billet mills feasible, small-capacity 
continuous-casting units were economical. 
Continuous casting was not installed by any 
large producers until a large-scale process 
was developed which would be more efficient 
than what the producer had at the moment, 
and until the return on such an investment 
Was anticipated to be higher than any alter- 
native use of funds. 

In summary, with reference to technologi- 
cal advances, it is imperative to recognize 
that the introduction of new methods is not 
dictated solely by the availability of a new 
process, The very technological nature of the 
industry itself affects the wide use of newer 
methods, since early applications may be 
restricted to smaller producing units. It also 
is important to recognize that a basic factor 
affecting decisions about investments is con- 
sideration of alternative uses of money. There 
are many ways that a firm can spend funds 
for investment in plant and equipment. The 
key decision is to spend the monies where 
they will earn the best returns. With different 
rates of growth in demand in the United 
States, Europe, and Japan, the facility de- 
cisions necessarily must be different. With 
rapidly expanding demand, it is financially 
possible for a firm to install new capacity; 
without such growing demand, alteration of 
existing facilities frequently is a more eco- 
nomical move. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO SEC- 
sy 592 OF THE TARIFF ACT OP 
1930 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill, H.R. 19114, to amend 
section 592 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C.A. 1592), to update and mod- 
ernize an antiquated portion of the spe- 
cial and administrative provisions of 
that act. 
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Because of the importance of these 
proposed amendments to the interna- 
tional trade community throughout the 
country, I would like to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point the 
following items: First, a short outline of 
the purpose of H.R, 19114; second, a 
general background statement; third, 
a section-by-section analysis of the 
amendments proposed in the bill; and, 
fourth, the verbatim text of H.R. 19114: 


Purpose or H.R. 19114 


The purpose of H.R. 19114 is to modernize 
and up-date the special and administrative 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 relating 
to penalties now imposed under Sec. 592 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 USC 1592), to pro- 
vide for more realistic statement of the 
penalty in terms of the claimed loss of reve- 
nue, and to bring the provisions for penalties 
for underpayment of customs duties into 
conformity with the provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code for underpayment of taxes. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND STATEMENT 


Section 592 of the Tariff Act of 1930, pro- 
vides for penalties on imported merchandise, 
whenever any false statement is contained in 
the documents submitted for customs clear- 
ance, whether such false statement was made 
by the importer, or by the shipper, seller, 
consignee, agent, or some other person, and 
whether or not the importer had any knowl- 
edge that any statement made in such docu- 
ments was false. 

Section 592 provides that imported mer- 
chandise is subject to forfeiture whenever 
any false statement is contained in any docu- 
ment filed for customs clearance, or whenever 
any false statement is made, written or ver- 
bal, or whenever any false or fraudulent 
practice occurs, whether made without rea- 
sonable cause to believe the truth of the 
statement (negligence), or whether the im- 
porter is guilty of any willful act or omission. 
The same penalties are incurred whether or 
not the United States is deprived of any 
lawful duties. N 

If the imported merchandise has gone 
into commerce and is not available for seiz- 
ure, Sec. 592 requires that a penalty shall be 
stated in terms of the duty-paid landed value 
of the goods in the United States. Penalties 
usually are applied to all of the merchandise 
of a particular kind imported over a period 
of years, resulting in many penalty notices 
involving goods having a forfeiture value of 
over a million dollars. 

The forfeiture value is completely dispro- 
portionate to the claimed underpayment of 
customs duties (i.e., the amount of customs 
duties claimed due, in addition to the duties 
deposited by the importer at the time of im- 
portation of each shipment.) 

Forfeiture value is also a very severe penal- 
ty for the violations alleged, which are often 
of a very technical nature, or result from 
changes in circumstances in the country of 
exportation which were not known to the 
importer. 

For example, changes in the status of a 
buying agent, who may purchase an interest 
in a factory and thereby become the seller of 
merchandise, may take place; his “commis- 
sion", regarded as non-dutiable under Cus- 
toms laws, may thereafter be regarded as 
“profit” and dutiable. If not reported to the 
importer with appropriate changes in docu- 
mentation of entry documents, penalties may 
be imposed. 

Changes in interpretation of the law for 
determining dutiable value of imported mer- 
chandise (Sec. 402 and 402a of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, 19 USC 1402 and 1402a) also give 
rise to situation under which technical viola- 
tions of the customs laws and regulations 
occur, or are claimed to have occurred. 

Relief from penalties imposed under Sec. 
592 may be sought administratively, by peti- 
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tion for remission or mitigation under Sec. 
618 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 USC 1618). 
Local Customs officials at ports of entry have 
no jurisdiction to determine such matters 
when the penalty stated exceeds $2,000. The 
disposition of such penalties is determined 
by the Commissioner of Customs, Bureau of 
Customs, Washington, D.C., with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury when 
the penalty stated (forfeiture value) exceeds 
$20,000. 

Section 592 contains no provisions for ad- 
ministrative guidance with respect to the 
disposition of penalties imposed in terms 
of forfeiture value. 

Disposition of such matters accordingly is 
subject to variance from one administration 
to another, with settlements bearing some 
relation to the loss of revenue alleged, de- 
pending upon the nature of the violation of 
the law or regulations and the mitigating 
circumstances which may be present. 

In addition to payment of the loss of reve- 
nue, penalties equal to six and eight times 
the loss of revenue (600% to 800%) have 
been imposed. 

This is disproportionate to penalties im- 
posed in internal revenue tax situations, 
which provide for payment of 5% of the 
underpayment in case of negligence and 
50% of the underpayment in case of fraud 
(26 USC § 6653). 

Issuance of penalty notices in the terms 
required by Sec. 592 of forfeiture value of 
imported merchandise involving millions of 
dollars when the actual claim for loss of rey- 
enue may be only a few hundred dollars or 
a few thousand dollars is not only unrealis- 
tic, but damaging to business and creates 
a false impression as to a company’s solvency. 

The present law thus imposes serious prob- 
lems on those engaged in international trade, 
carrying implications which may affect the 
reputation and financial stability of the 
business to an extent unrelated to and dis- 
proportionate with the nature of the viola- 
tions alleged, without any provision in pres- 
ent law for judicial review. 

In addition, the present provisions of Sec. 
592 requiring the statement of penalties al- 
legedly incurred in terms of forfeiture value 
of imported merchandise imposes an admin- 
istrative burden on Customs officials, who 
frequently find it mecessary to cushion the 
shock of impending penalty notices in sums 
in excess of the gross worth of an importer 
(which would put a business into bank- 
ruptcy), with the explanation that remission 
or mitigation based on the loss of revenue 
or a multiple thereof, may be sought by ad- 
ministrative application under Sec. 618 of 
the Tariff Act. 

The amendments proposed in H.R, 19114 
are accordingly intended to alleviate the 
problems encountered by the trade and by 
the Government, by modernizing a provision 
which has been on the statute books in sub- 
stantially the same form since 1875 (see re- 
viser’s notes to 19 USCA 1592). 

During the intervening years, particularly 
the last two decades, many other provisions 
of the Customs laws have been up-dated, by 
the Customs Simplification Acts of 1951, 
1953, 1954, and 1956, and by the Tariff Class- 
ification Act of 1962, which modernized the 
classification schedules. 

The proposed amendments are not in- 
tended to and would not permit avoidance 
or evasion of the payment of lawful duties 
nor would it relieve importers of any duties 
or responsibilities now imposed by law. 

The same provisions and prohibitions now 
contained in the law have been retained, for 
the most part, with the amendments provid- 
ing only for more realistic statement of the 
actual claim of the Government in terms of 
the loss of revenue instead of in terms of 
forfeiture value, which seems more severe 
than is warranted in most instances. 

Cognizance should be taken of the fact 
that, in addition to the provisions of Sec. 
592, proposed to be amended, there remains 
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on the statute books as part of the criminal 
code, a substantially similar provision (18 
USC 542) under which flagrant violations 
of the customs laws may be dealt with. 

The proposed amendments are also in- 
tended to provide administrative guidelines 
not now contained in Sec. 592 for the dispo- 
sition of assessments incurred thereunder. 

The provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code, also administered by Treasury Depart- 
ment, have been examined and the proposed 
amendments are patterned after the IRC pro- 
visions dealing with underpayment of taxes. 
ANALYSIS OF THE AMENDMENTS PROPOSED BY 

H.R. 19114 


Section 592(a). The language providing 
for imposition of penalties equal to the for- 
feiture value has been eliminated where 
there is no loss of revenue, by deleting the 
langauge “whether or not the United States 
shall or may be deprived of the lawful duties, 
or any portion thereof, etc.” 

Since the entire section is being handled 
on the basis of loss of revenue, and since it 
it believed that, very rarely, if ever, are 
penalties under Sec. 592 imposed where there 
is no loss of revenue, this provision is obsolete 
and should be omitted. 

The language providing for statement of 
the penalty in terms of the forfeiture value 
of the merchandise is eliminated, with lan- 
guage substituted to provide for assessment 
of additional duties based on the loss of reve- 
nue, as further described in subsections (b) 
and (c). 

No other changes in lauguage have been 
made from Sec. 592 as now in effect. 

Section 592(b) provides for an additional 
assessment of 5% of the underpayment of 
lawful duties where such underpayment is 
due to negligence or intentional disregard of 
the Customs laws and regulations without 
intent to defraud. 

This provision is not intended to permit 
the assessment of additional duties of 5% 
in any instance in which increased duties 
become due on liquidation of an entry due 
to a change in rate or value, but only in in- 
stances heretofore regarded as warranting 
proceedings under Sec. 592, where there was 
gross negligence or an intentional disregard 
of the laws and regulations, without a willful 
intent to defraud. 

Section 592(c) provides for an additional 
assessment of 50% of the underpayment of 
lawful duties where such underpayment is 
due to fraud. 

Section 592(d) provides, in addition to the 
penalties provided for under subsection (b) 
or (c), for the collection of the underpay- 
ment of lawful customs duties where the 
customs transactions have been finalized 
without such collection; but this provision 
would not be invoked where the customs 
transactions have not been finalized, and 
where full collection of the lawful duties 
payable will be made in the normal process- 
ing of the customs entries. 

Section 592(e) provides for remission or 
mitigation of any assessment or penalty im- 
posed, upon review of the matter by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury pursuant to a petition 
filed under Sec, 618 of the Tariff Act (19 
U.S.C. 1618). This provision spells out in 
Sec. 592 as amended the procedure now fol- 
lowed administratively in the processing of 
penalties under Sec. 592, without procedural 
change. 

In addition, Sec. 592(e) provides for judi- 
cial review by the United States Customs 
Court (the tribunal which has exclusive na- 
tion-wide jurisdiction over civil controversies 
involving the assessments of customs duties) 
leaving the implementation of the Court 
procedures before the United States Customs 
Court to be fixed by Court Rule. 

Similar jurisdiction was formerly lodged 
in the United States Customs Court to hear 
and determine petitions for remission of ad- 
ditional duties imposed under Sec. 489 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, 19 USCA 1489 (repealed 
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by the Customs Simplification Act of 1953, 
Public Law 243—83rd Cong., Sec. 18(b), U.S. 
Code, Congressional & Administrative News, 
1953, Vol. 1, p. 563 at p. 576). 

While petitions for remission under former 
Sec. 489 involved only a determination of 
intent in entering merchandise at a value 
lower than the appraised value, the proposed 
amendment to Sec. 592 necessarily involves a 
broader question; i.e., judicial review of the 
correctness of the determination of the 
amount of the underpayment. 

This question never arose under Sec. 489, 
which related solely to the importer’s good 
faith in his declaration of entered value, be- 
cause judicial review of the determination by 
the Customs officials of the dutiable value of 
the merchandise under Sec, 402 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 was separately provided by Sec. 
601 of the Tariff Act of 1930 through re- 
appraisement proceedings. 

Section 2 of the proposed law establishes 
the effective date of the proposed amend- 
ments, making the revised law applicable 
prospectively to all notices of penalty or 
additional assessment issued on and after the 
day following the date of enactment. 

In addition, it provides for application 
thereafter of the administrative guidelines 
for administering the statute set out in sub- 
sections (b), (c) and (d), since no admin- 
istrative guidelines are contained in the pres- 
ent statute. 

This would avoid the administrative bur- 
den of carrying out two sets of procedures in 
dealing with matters theretofore initiated 
and not determined administratively as of 
the date of passage of this Act. 

Section 2 of H.R. 19114 also makes avail- 
able the procedures for judicial review with 
respect to all administrative decisions in 
which notification to the party charged is 
issued on or after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


H. R. 19114 


A bill to amend section 592 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (19 U.S.C.A. 1592), and for other 


purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
592 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C.A, 
1592) is amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 592. Penalty Against Goods. 

“(a) If any consignor, seller, owner, im- 
porter, consignee, agent, or other person en- 
ters or introduces, or attempts to enter or 
introduce into the commerce of the United 
States any imported merchandise by means 
of any fraudulent or false invoice, declara- 
tion, affidavit, letter, paper, or by means of 
any false statement, written or verbal, or by 
means of any false or fraudulent practice or 
appliance whatsoever, or makes any false 
statement in any declaration under the pro- 
visions of section 485 of this Act (relating to 
declaration on entry) without reasonable 
cause to believe the truth of such statement, 
or aids or procures the making of any such 
false statement as to any matter material 
thereto without reasonable cause to believe 
the truth of such statement, or is guilty of 
any willful act or omission by means whereof 
the United States is or may be deprived of 
the lawful duties or any portion thereof ac- 
cruing upon the merchandise or any portion 
thereof, embraced or referred to in such in- 
voice, declaration, affidavit, letter, paper, or 
statement, or affected by such act or omis- 
sion, such merchandise shall be subjected 
to the assessment of additional duties as 
hereinafter provided in subsections (b), (c), 
and (d) of this section. 

“(b) If any underpayment of lawful 
duties in connection with such importation 
is due to negligence or intentional disregard 
of the customs laws or regulations (but with- 
out intent to defraud), such merchandise 
shall be subjected to the assessment of addi- 
tional duties equal to 5% of the underpay- 
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ment of the lawful duties due and payable 
on said mechandise.” 

“(c) If any underpayment of lawful duties 
in connection with such importations is due 
to fraud, said merchandise shall be subjected 
to the assessment of additional duties equal 
to 60% of the underpayment of the lawful 
duties due on said merchandise. 

“(d) If the assessment of lawful duties 
payable on said merchandise has been final- 
ized by liquidation of the entries without 
collection of the underpayment, such mer- 
chandise shall be subjected to the assessment 
of additional duties under this section equal 
to the amount of the underpayment of the 
lawful duties due thereon and not thereto- 
fore paid, in addition to the assessments 
hereinabove provided in subsections (b) and 
(c) of this section. 

“(e) Such additional duties provided for 
in this section may be remitted or mitigated 
in whole or in part by the Secretary of the 
Treasury pursuant to a petition filed under 
the provisions of section 618 of this Act (19 
U.S. O. A. 1618), or, in any case, by the United 
States Customs Court, upon its determina- 
tion, pursuant to a petition filed within 60 
days after notification to the consignor, 
seller, owner, importer, consignee, agent, or 
other person, as the case may be, of the final 
determination of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, supported by satisfactory evidence, un- 
der such rules as the Customs Court may pre- 
scribe, of the amount of the underpayment 
of lawful duties, if any, including all findings 
and determinations entering into the same, 
and of the applicability of subsections (b), 
(c), and (d) of this section.” 

Sec, 2. Except as hereinafter provided, the 
amendments made by the first section of 
this Act shall become effective on the day 
following the date of enactment of this Act, 
and shall apply to all notices of penalty or 
additional assessments under section 592, or 
section 592 as amended by this Act, issued 
thereafter: Provided, That in the case of 
any notice of penalty previously issued in 
which a final administrative determination 
has not been made prior to the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the provisions of sub- 
sections (b), (e), and (d) of section 592 as 
amended by the first section of this Act shall 
apply and be deemed controlling for the pur- 
poses of administrative review, remission, 
or mitigation: And provided further, That 
the provisions of subsection (e) of section 
592 as amended by the first section of this 
Act, for judicial review of administrative 
decisions made hereunder, shall apply to and 
be effective with respect to all administra- 
tive decisions in which notification to the 
consignor, seller, owner, importer, consignee, 
agent, or other person, as the case may be, of 
the final determination of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, is issued on or after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


TOWARD PEACE IN VIETNAM 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, Americans 
are not and never will be content with 
the status quo; despite great economic 
and social strides made during the past 
three and one-half decades, we are con- 
stantly striving to improve our lives and 
the lives of people throughout the Na- 
tion. Our strength, our resources, and 
our abundance are freely offered to 
achieve our goals of equal justice, equal 
opportunity, and equal dignity for all. 

But it seems to me that underpinning 
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all of our hopes and efforts for wide- 
spread health, happiness, and prosperity 
for the people of our State, our Nation, 
and the world, is our one great goal— 
indeed, the one great indispensable 
necessity—that of a world at peace. 

As long as Americans are fighting and 
dying, as long as hostile nations engage 
in war and killing and terror, as long as 
innocent children, women, and young 
men have their lives, their dreams, and 
their hopes snuffed out by bombs and 
bullets, we can never achieve real hap- 
piness nor fully enjoy our prosperity. 

Today, when Americans talk of peace, 
we talk primarily of Vietnam and the 
tragic war that has been waged there, 
almost continuously, for a quarter of a 
century and in which the United States 
has been involved for 14 years and with 
increasing intensity for the past 6 years. 

It would not be constructive to argue 
and reargue the how or the why or the 
wisdom of America’s involvement in this 
war. It is well known that some of our 
greatest proponents of a strong Military 
Establishment urged President Eisen- 
hower not to send advisers to Vietnam in 
1954. Likewise, many opposed President 
Kennedy’s decision to expand and to 
strengthen that advisory force. There 
has been great opposition also to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s decision to commit U.S. 
troops to the conflict and, later, to his 
decision to bomb the north. 

But it seems to me that national in- 
tegrity and the best interests of the 
United States reside in learning from 
past mistakes, not from repeating them. 
President John Kennedy was candid in 
his admission of error in the Bay of Pigs 
adventure. Later, however, his successful 
strategy regarding Cuba forced the with- 
drawal of the Soviet Union from our 
hemisphere and resulted in seriously 
weakening Russian influence. More re- 
cently, the late Senator Robert Kennedy 
openly and freely admitted to having 
played a role in developing a Vietnam 
policy that he later believed to be wrong. 
If, in the pursuit of fulfilling our com- 
mitments to South Vietnam, the present 
or previous administrations have made 
mistakes, then all of us should be strong 
enough and wise enough to admit them, 

Thus little can be gained from con- 
demning or glorifying past policy or ac- 
tions regarding Vietnam; the interests 
of the Nation and of peace both demand 
that a careful examination be made of 
where we are today and where we hope to 
go in the perilous days ahead. 

As background to certain proposals I 
will make, let me refer briefly to my 
3-week visit to Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia in January of this year. Two 
years before making that trip, I pre- 
sented to the Senate information about 
a vast network of kickbacks, collusion 
and corruption which was infesting our 
economic aid program to Vietnam and, 
indeed, the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ernment itself. Congressional and other 
investigations later confirmed these al- 
legations. While I was appalled at this 
needless waste of funds and at the knowl- 
edge that corruption was severely im- 
pairing military efforts, it must be ad- 
mitted that until there was an oppor- 
tunity to see it in person, I had no idea 
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how central corruption was to the whole 
issue of the Vietnamese war. 

What I learned first hand was that 
corruption was so complete and so deeply 
rooted among the military and civil au- 
thorities at all levels of government in 
South Vietnam, that a vast number of 
the South Vietnamese people look upon 
Hanoi, Saigon and the Vietcong as cut 
from the same cloth. With this attitude, 
developed through years of fear, frus- 
tration and a day-to-day struggle simply 
to survive, it is easy to understand why 
insurgents, no matter how cruel and no 
matter how misguided in their goals, 
can and will continue to find success in 
recruiting peasants to their cause. This 
is true whatever the military outcome 
in Vietnam may be or whatever the out- 
come of decisions made at a negotiating 
table. 

It was this realization that prompted 
me to make several recommendations 
shortly after my return in January from 
Vietnam. 

First, I recommended that we demand 
that the South Vietnamese Government 
stifle corruption by ending its system of 
buying and selling military and civil 
leadership positions, by cracking down 
on the black market which flourished 
openly, by halting the winked-at prac- 
tice of siphoning off for personal profit, 
commodities from the United States in- 
tended for the people. 

Second, I urged that the United States 
undertake immediately to shift the bur- 
den of the military effort in Vietnam. 
Since 1966, American troops have been 
primarily responsible for all major of- 
fensive and combat operations. I pro- 
posed this responsibility should be shifted 
to the shoulders of the South Vietnamese 
themselves and that, toward this end, 
we should provide the necessary training 
and equipment. 

Third, I suggested that the United 

States should, as soon as possible after 
the expected Tet offensive, halt the 
bombing of North Vietnam as a major in- 
dication of our willingness to deescalate 
the war and in the hope of spurring a re- 
ciprocal deescalation by North Viet- 
nam. 
Fourth, I proposed that the President 
should establish a blue-ribbon negotiat- 
ing team prepared to respond to any in- 
dication from Hanoi that it was willing 
to talk. 

Having made these proposals ir Janu- 
ary of this year, I was greatly pleased 
and gratified with several ensuing de- 
velopments. First, in February President 
Thieu of South Vietnam announced he 
was abolishing the system of buying and 
selling military and civil leadership posi- 
tions and that he would take further 
steps against corruption. Later, Secre- 
tary of Defense Clifford disclosed that 
the United States was undertaking a 
policy of shifting much of the military 
burden of the war to the shoulders of 
the South Vietnamese and would insti- 
tute expanded training programs and 
would supply quantities of modern equip- 
ment, including the M-16 rifle. Finally, 
on March 31, President Johnson an- 
nounced a limited bombing pause and 
the establishment of a negotiating team 
headed by Ambassador Harriman. 

These recommendations were made in 
January. Considerable progress has been 
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made since, so that today there is at 
least some hope the conflict will end in 
the near future. But as yet the discus- 
sions between Washington and Hanoi be- 
ing conducted in Paris are still in the 
first stage of achieving a major break- 
through in the war. 

It seems appropriate, therefore, to 

make further recommendations which I 
believe under the present circumstances 
might help to bring about a swift and 
honorable conclusion to the war in Viet- 
nam. 
First. I propose that it be made crystal 
clear that, in their own defense, the 
South Vietnamese must do a great deal 
more, or the United States will be forced 
to do a great deal less. 

Second. I propose that demands be 
made that the Government of South 
Vietname move more quickly and more 
broadly to root out the continuing cor- 
ruption in its military establishment and 
in its civil government, that meaningful 
land reform and tax reform be under- 
taken promptly, and that more vigorous 
programs be started and goals estab- 
lished for the education, health and wel- 
fare of the people of South Vietnam. 

Third. I propose that once the inde- 
pendence of South Vietnam is guaran- 
teed at the bargaining table, free elec- 
tions under international supervision be 
scheduled and carried out, and that all 
political parties willing to submit their 
programs to ballots instead of bullets 
be permitted to campaign fully and 
freely in those elections. 

Fourth. I propose that the United 
States carefully and thoughtfully reap- 
praise its general foreign policy since 
World War II with the conviction and 
intent that it cannot be, and no longer 
should attempt to be, policeman for the 
entire world. 

For several reasons the burden of the 
military effort in Vietnam should be 
shifted to the Vietnamese. First, it is 
their war. We can and must continue to 
provide reasonable help, but no conflict 
such as this can produce a lasting vic- 
tory if it is fought primarily by foreign 
powers. Second, it seems to me there is 
a psychological factor to contend with. 
From my observations in South Vietnam, 
those areas which were pacified by the 
United States and which were supposed 
to be held secure by the South Viet- 
namese invariably were soon overrun 
again by the Vietcong. But those areas 
taken by the South Vietnamese them- 
selves rarely if ever appeared to fall back 
into enemy hands. Finally—and perhaps 
most important—our dominant role in 
the war has cast us in the eyes of the 
people as a new colonial power in Viet- 
nam. We do not seek to control the ter- 
ritory or wealth of South Vietnam nor 
to secure any other material gain. But 
to the people, we have become simply 
the successors to the Japanese and the 
French. Whatever else the Vietcong may 
be, they are Vietnamese. We are not. 

My proposal to insist that the Saigon 
government should root out corruption 
and start providing essential public serv- 
ices to its people is, if I may repeat, cen- 
tral to the entire Vietnam problem. No 
one likes military force in his midst, but 
most people can understand its neces- 
sity when there are those who would 
change government by violence and sub- 
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version rather than by peaceful politi- 
cal processes. 

In Vietnam, as in Latin America and 
in parts of Europe, I have seen that 
hungry bodies are not interested in 
ideology but in food; I have seen that 
diseased bodies are not interested in 
politics but in being healed; I have seen 
that the hopeless and the ignorant are 
not interested in abstract theories but in 
hope and knowledge. 

But I have seen also that they are 
sturdy and courageous people. Most of 
them would be willing to go hungry a lit- 
tle longer, to suffer their ailments, to wait 
for their schools, if only they knew that 
someone was at work to provide these 
things—if not for them, then for their 
children, 

The bulk of the South Vietnamese do 
not want to be ruled by either the Viet- 
cong or by the North Vietnamese. For 
one thing, regional allegiances are, in 
many cases, just as powerful as na- 
tionalism. And most Vietnamese, North 
as well as South, are acutely aware of the 
so-called land reform of Ho Chi Minh 
in 1954-55—from all reports a forced 
collectivization so brutal in its imple- 
mentation that the peasants revolted 
and were not put down until Ho’s army 
had slaughtered 100,000 people. And 
they know only too well the medieval 
terror of the Vietcong—the beheading, 
the disembowelments, the killing of 
women and children. No, they are not 
interested in rule by the north or rule by 
the Vietcong. But, to date, Saigon un- 
fortunately has offered little better. 
When their own soldiers come, there may 
be shooting, looting and the accidental 
killing of innocent people. Brutal treat- 
ment of Vietcong suspects has been all 
too common, and collection of back taxes 
for absentee landlords who are living in 
luxury in Saigon has contributed to dis- 
content. Then the soldiers go and too 
often the Vietcong return, only to start 
the cycle over again with stronger sup- 
port than before. 

No matter how or when this conflict is 
ended, the revolution in South Vietnam 
will not cease until there is a viable gov- 
ernment in Saigon which will work for 
the people and not for the profiteers. It 
must be a government in which the peo- 
ple have confidence and to which they 
will want to give their allegiance. 

Free elections in Vietnam are vital if 
this goal is to be achieved. While the last 
elections were a step forward, much ap- 
parently remains to be done. It is almost 
inconceivable, and certainly not the 
mark of a mature government, for the 
man who came in second in the presiden- 
tial elections to be placed under a 5-year 
prison term on charges that at worst 
could be interpreted as impropriety in 
public statements. If a South Vietnamese 
Government is to be a reasonably stable 
one, it must be chosen from candidates 
representing all its political forces. It 
seems to me that when South Vietnam 
is guaranteed its freedom from foreign 
aggression, there are two ways in which 
the National Liberation Front could be 
dealt with: its members could be lined 
up against a wall and shot, or they could 
be integrated into a South Vietnamese 
society at peace with its neighbors and 
with itself. The only reasonable and ac- 
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ceptable alternative is the latter. I do not 
believe the world needs another blood- 
bath like the Stalin purges, the North 
Vietnamese repression, or the Indonesian 
atrocities. 

In the final analysis, if the South Viet- 
namese Government is unable or un- 
willing to meet these demands, then it 
must be concluded that the present gov- 
ernment is unworthy of our continued 
help. The patience of the American peo- 
ple is not endless. It has been worn thin 
in Vietnam. If the Government of South 
Vietnam is unwilling to commit itself to 
the people of that war-torn country, then 
the United States no longer has a legal or 
moral commitment to that Government. 
Distasteful as this may be, our only al- 
ternative would be to reassess our present 
course of action. 

Finally, it is my hope that the United 
States will adopt a new attitude toward 
foreign policy in general. It seems to me 
we have been operating too long not with 
clear and established goals, but with 
slogans; not with a flexible framework 
in which to deal with the community of 
nations, but with inconsistency and even 
hyprocrisy; not from the strength of 
knowledge about those in the world who 
are real or potential enemies, but from 
the weakness and intransigence of igno- 
rance. 

Our foreign policy position should re- 
flect the understanding that the most 
powerful weapon moving nations today 
is neither the force of arms nor the 
threat of intervention by the world’s 
potential self-appointed policemen; to 
the contrary, it is the stronger force of 
people to chart their own destiny 
through national independence. 

It is this force and not the force of 
American arms that rebuffed Chinese in- 
fluence in central Africa and Indonesia. 
It is this force and not the force of 
American arms that is steadily weaken- 
ing the Soviet bloc today, as exemplified 
in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and else- 
where. 

Let us base our policy not on the 
premises of a quarter of a century ago 
when half of the world was laid waste 
and ours was the only unscathed major 
power; let us now base our policy on the 
world as it is—struggling for independ- 
ence, admittedly dangerous, but holding 
the promise as never before to feed the 
world’s hungry and heal the world’s sick, 
needing us not so much for our ability 
to wage war but as a major partner in 
@ community of mankind to achieve 
peace. 


HOMEMAKING EDUCATION: WHERE 
WE ARE AND A LOOK TO THE 
FUTURE 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Dr. Elizabeth J. Simpson, acting chair- 
man of the department of vocational- 
technical education at the University 
of Illinois in Urbana, and also a techni- 
cal consultant to my Subcommittee on 
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General Education while we were ham- 
mering out the vocational education bill, 
gave a speech which I believe should be 
of interest to all those interested in vo- 
cational education. 

Dr. Simpson delivered her remarks at 
the State In-Service Education Confer- 
ence for Homemaking Teachers in Dal- 
las, Tex., on July 30, 1968. 

I believe she puts into proper focus 
the responsibility of homemaking edu- 
cation and how it fits into our educa- 
tional pattern today. 

Dr. Simpson’s speech follows: 


HoMEMAKING EDUCATION—-WHERE WE ARE AND 
A Look TO THE FUTURE 


(By Elizabeth Simpson, acting chairman, 
department of vocational-technical edu- 
cation, College of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana) 


Where are we in home economics educa- 
tion? We are facing our greatest challenges— 
of that I am sure. We have glowing opportu- 
nities for service, for responding to the needs 
apparent in the social problems and ills of 
our time. 

Home economics education today is no 
field for the meek. Courage and imagina- 
tion are needed in developing programs to 
meet the challenges of the present and fore- 
seeable future. 

Courage and imagination are needed in 
interpreting programs and needs and in de- 
manding the funds and facilities required to 
carry out our programs, 

Challenges in curriculum development in 
home economics are at all levels: elemen- 
tary, junior high school, high school, post- 
secondary, adult, and professional. Chal- 
lenges exist with respect to all aspects of 
our program: prevocational, home and fam- 
ily living, occupational, preprofessional, and 
teacher education, 

At the secondary level, there are three 
major purposes which home economics edu- 
cation serves: (1) education for homemak- 
ing and family life, (2) education for em- 
ployment in occupations involving home eco- 
nomics knowledges and skills and (3) pre- 
professional education. These three pur- 
poses are related in terms of program con- 
tent. There is a large body of knowledges and 
skills common to all three aspects, as well 
as certain knowledges and skills unique to 
each, Uniqueness is largely in terms of ap- 
plications and depth rather than in the 
nature of the content. The fact of the large 
body of common content has important im- 
plications for curriculum development, One 
way of giving recognition to the commonali- 
ties is through basic courses in the junior 
high school and early high school years, with 
applications made through differentiated 
programs for homemaking and occupations 
in the later years. 

The junior high school program in home 
economics will receive increased attention as 
the concept of pre-vocational education as 
a facet of vocational education gains accept- 
ance. This concept was set forth in no un- 
certain terms in the National Advisory Coun- 
cil’s report on vocational education. It is fur- 
ther recognized in the vocational education 
bill recently passed by the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

At the post-secondary level, technical ed- 
ucation programs are developing rapidly. 
Home economics has exciting opportunities 
here but we need to respond with greater 
alacrity and a keener sense of commitmment. 

In adult education, we find some of our 
chief challenges in the plight of the poor. 
Consumer education—nutrition—improve- 
ment of home environment—child care and 
guidance—management of resources, These 
are the areas of need. These are the areas 
where we can serve. 

Keeping in mind program purposes in 
home economics education, it might be help- 
ful to view directions of program offerings in 
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terms of six major bases for curriculum de- 
cisions: 

Conditions of society and related needs; 
needs of students; needs related to the local 
situation; content and organization of the 
subject field; developments in the education 
field, and philosophical bases. 

Let us look first at some social conditions 
that suggest needs for home economics ed- 
ucatlon. 

No attempt will be made to delineate all 
of the social conditions with implications for 
programs in home economics, but suppose we 
look at some. In particular, the statistics 
concerning women in the labor force suggest 
challenges to curriculum-makers in home 
economics. 

Women make up over 35 percent of the 
total labor force. 

Approximately 40 percent of all women in 
the United States work outside the home. 

This figure is upped to 50 percent if you 
omit the “young mother” group. 

Working mothers represent 38 percent of 
all the women who work outside the home. 

Half of America’s women bear their last 
child at about age 30—hence with present 
life expectancy, they have over half of their 
adult lives free of childbearing and with the 
possibilities for gainful employment. 

In 1965, eight percent of the children of 
working mothers were expected to take care 
of themselves while their mothers were at 
work. 

The one-parent family is a sharp reality of 
the American way of life. In 1965, more than 
six million children, nearly one in ten, were 
living in one-parent homes, Since then the 
number has increased with startling rapidity. 
A large proportion of these children have 
working mothers trying desperately to pro- 
vide for their care and needs. 

Women tend to receive lower income and 
lower earnings than men. 

Working wives tend to spend more for 
clothing, beauty care, and other grooming 
than do nonworking wives. 

What are some of the implications of the 
foregoing statistics? Certainly, a need for ed- 
ucation for the dual role of homemaker-wage 
earner. Programs for youth and adults are 
needed to increase employability and im- 
prove family living through preparation for 
the dual role. Such programs should meet the 
following criteria: 

1. Emphasize human relationships in both 
family and employment situations; princi- 
ples of management, including decision mak- 
ing, goals, values, standards, and nature and 
use of resources; budgeting and consumer 
education; physical well being through nu- 
trition, adequate housing, sanitation, safety; 
personal qualities related to employability; 
and child care and guidance. 

2. Give attention to the various roles in 
which individuals function and help students 
learn to meet the sometimes conflicting de- 
mands of these roles. 

A social fact of our times is the great 
awareness of the needs of the disadvantaged. 
Emphasis on the areas of home economics 
mentioned, particularly emphasis on child 
development, care, and guidance, might do 
more to break the poverty cycle in many 
families than instruction of any other na- 
ture. We can no longer assume that appro- 
priate ideas about parental responsibility for 
children will be learned as a matter of course 
in the home. Too many evidences in our so- 
ciety indicate abdication of this responsi- 
bility, or attempting to fulfill it by over- 
indulgence. 

The so-called sexual revolution has press- 
ing implications for home economics educa- 
tion. Donald M. Michael, in The Next Gen- 
eration, says: The availability of cheap, ef- 
fective oral contraceptives certainly will ac- 
celerate changes in values about the relation- 
ships between couples quite aside from their 
marriage plans. Readily available contracep- 
tives; high physical mobility and a larger ur- 
ban geography to be easily mobile in; adult- 
mimicking social behavior in adolescents 
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and preadolescents; a consumer-oriented 
economy with its explicit approval of self- 
indulgence; splintered value systems, accom- 
panied for some by the persisting threat of 
war; the declining role of the family as the 
behavior-constraining and behavior-defining 
agency for youth; additional emotional in- 
securities suffered by underprivileged youth 
when jobs for them become more scarce; the 
alienation of some of the more privileged 
youth, and their turning to intense personal 
relationships as an answer—all of these fac- 
tors will encourage extensive experimentation 
with ...sex. 

Several states have sex education commis- 
sions studying the need for improved sex 
education in the public schools. The Illinois 
Commission is typical in its insistence that 
sex education should be in the context of 
family life education. The challenges are 
obvious. 

Aside from the curriculum challenges, 
there is the challenge of simply reaching 
more students. The kind of home economics 
we have been talking about is important for 
all. We must aim courageously for reaching 
100 percent of the students. We must reach 
both boys and girls. 

A high level of consumption is an aspect 
of the American way of life. The development 
of skills in selecting and buying goods and 
services for the family is a major challenge 
to home economics education. It is acknowl- 
edged by consumer educators that making 
things is not essential to learning how to buy 
them. Making things may be important in 
some occupationally oriented programs. It is 
& very minor part of education for the reali- 
ties of homemaking as it is today. 

What are some other social facts that sug- 
gest curricular changes in home economics? 
In 1966, 1,720,000 new households were estab- 
lished in the United States. A 2.3 percent in- 
crease is expected each year. The Census 
Bureau reports that 28.2 percent of families 
have yearly incomes of less than $5,000. Four- 
teen percent have yearly incomes of less than 
$3,000. Yet, it cost $9,191 in the fall of 1966 
for a family of four to live on a moderate 
standard in the urban areas of the United 
States. 

With the cost of living what it is, how can 
the large proportion of low-income families 
possibly manage? In this problem are in- 
herent challenges to the curriculum-makers 
in home economics, for both homemaking 
and occupational aspects of the field. How can 
we better prepare young people and adults 
for earning and learning how to live well? 

Rapidly expanding knowledge in all areas 
is a challenge to all of education. The meth- 
odology of the 40’s, with its emphasis on the 
felt needs and interests of students, does not 
meet the criterion of efficiency in learning 
required by the times. Continuing education 
must be a way of life. For the homemakers, 
both hes and shes, continued education in 
home and family life is imperative for the 
fullest and best functioning in the home- 
making role. For the worker, continued learn- 
ing is also an imperative, particularly when 
you consider that the nature of many oc- 
cupations and the requisite skills for these 
occupations has changed and is continuing 
to change. 

The foregoing are only a few of the social 
and economic conditions that must be con- 
sidered in developing the home economics 
curriculum, One might consider also: 

The mobility of our population—the fact 
that 50 million Americans now change 
abodes every year. 

The longer life span and the larger num- 
ber of aging in our population. 

Developments in the mass media of com- 
munication. 

Lessened self-sufficiency of the family unit 
and concomitant dependency on outside 
agencies. 

Variety in family patterns. 

Sense of alienation on the part of many 
youth. 
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Racial tensions. 

Affluence and poverty side by side in our 
society. 

Developments in federal and state legisla- 
tion for education, including vocational 
education and home economics. 

The list could go on and on. These and 
other social and economic conditions offer 
challenge to the changing, growing field of 
home economics education. 

Needs of students is a basis for curriculum 
decisions which has long been well under- 
stood by home economists. Generally, there 
is greater awareness of needs in this area 
than of needs in any of the other five cate- 
gories of bases for curriculum decisions, I 
shall assume that we all understand what we 
mean by student needs. 

A sense of alienation would appear to be 
more common among young people today 
than in the past. Social forces tend toward 
alienation. Probably I need not dwell on the 
evidences of alienation in our society. But, it 
seems to me that the prevalence of this feel- 
ing is a source of challenge to home eco- 
nomics in all of its aspects. 

Time does not permit examining all the 
interesting facts, opinions, and questions 
regarding student needs, but I should like to 
quote from Congressman Roman Pucinski’s 
Keynote speech at the AVA Convention in 
December—for he made some statements 
which are of vital concern when we consider 
student needs. He said: 

“Our concern for young people means con- 
cern for all young people. A program is bound 
to look good if its students are selected for 
their intelligence, high level of motivation, 
and potential for placement in high-status 
jobs. But, we cannot judge the success of 
an educational endeavor in the simple terms 
of where a student stands at the end of his 
training program. The only moral basis for 
evaluation is the value that the educational 
experience adds to the individual—where he 
stands after a training program in relation 
to where he stood at its beginning. This con- 
cept is an essential one for the educator who 
is interested in serving all youth. 

“All youth are not being served. The rate 
of ‘dropouts’ for riot cities, according to fig- 
ures applied to the U.S. Office of Education 
is: 


“Detroit: Total high school enrollment of 
72,719 for the 1966-67 school year dropped by 
9,281 students for a loss rate of 12.8 percent. 
Boy students dropped out at a rate of 14.5 
percent. 

“Newark: Students left high school before 
graduation at rates of 7 to 9 percent between 
1961 and 1967. Last year, Newark schools lost 
1,355 students for a 7 percent ‘dropout’ rate. 

“New York: Of a total junior and senior 
high school enrollment of nearly 480,000, the 
loss rate was slightly more than 7 percent.” 

In particular, the needs of dropout-prone 
youth, the alienated, and the disadvantaged 
offer challenge as we develop curriculum ma- 
terials in home economics. In home eco- 
nomics we are concerned with the vitally 
important matters of everyday living, with 
interrelationships, with decision-making, 
with the values that motivate in all of the 
practical areas of life. Through our work with 
young people in these areas we have a re- 
markable opportunity for helping them im- 
prove the quality of living for themselves and 
for their families-to-be. 

In planning programs in home economics, 
needs related to the local situation are factors 
to be considered. Ralph Tyler has said: 

We ... need to look carefully at the par- 
ticular situation . . . because there are not 
only differences within any school but also 
communities differ in respect to the back- 
grounds of children, what they have learned 
previously, what kinds of attitudes they have 
towards | . The difference between the 
conditions of a school in the slum area of one 
of our large cities and the school in the 
wealthy suburban cmmunity is almost as 
great as any difference you could find between 
one country and another country. 
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In recent years, we have not given as much 
attention to the local situation as a basis for 
curriculum decisions as we did in the early 
50's. But recent social events have brought 
about a resurgence of interest in the needs 
of the local community as we plan educa- 
tional programs. If education is to be rele- 
vant to life, then we must know life as it is 
really lived by our students and we must 
know when it is lived. 

Home economics as a field of study draws 
its content from most, or perhaps all, of the 
disciplines, Selections are made in light of the 
problems or areas associated with the man- 
agement of the home, the conduct of family 
life, and performance in the home economics- 
related occupations. Structuring the content 
of the field, as has been done, for example, 
in the national curriculum development proj- 
ect in home economics, results in a resource 
of value in making decisions about the home 
economics curriculum for a given situation. 
The tool for planning which resulted from 
the national curriculum development proj- 
ect aids us as we move forward as a field. 

The expanding knowledge about teaching 
and learning provides another basis for cur- 
riculum decisions, particularly with respect 
to planning of learning experiences and 
means of evaluation, the use of teaching aids, 
and the organization of subject matter. 

A directional force that must be taken into 
account is the decided increase in coopera- 
tive activity among the various fields of voca- 
tional education. Impetus to such develop- 
ments was provided by the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963. 

Reorganization of programs federal, state, 
and local levels gives evidence of the in- 
creased concern for broad programs of vo- 
cational education that focus on needs of 
people rather than empire-building within 
a single-content area. 

A trend toward a closer relationship be- 
tween general education and vocational edu- 
cation is becoming increasingly evident. As 
Dean Rupert Evans, College of Education, 
University of Illinois said in a recent speech: 

Some people have tried to build a wall 
between vocational education and general 
education. Where such a wall exists, it must 
be torn down. I present three general propo- 
sitions: 

a, Vocational education cannot prosper 
unless it has a strong general education pre- 
ceding and accompanying it. 

b. For the majority of students, the prac- 
tical arts .. are the only means of lending 
intelligibility to more academic subjects. 

c. The vocational education content of 
general education courses is rarely presented 
to students. 

Vocational education is absolutely depend- 
ent upon general education, and that for 
at least half of our students general educa- 
tion is dependent on vocational education. 
They must never be separated, for separa- 
tion damages both. 

The philosophical bases of the field must 
be taken into account as our programs de- 
velop. 

One of the great needs of home economics 
education—and the total field of vocational 
education—is research in its philosophical 
foundations. We can be victims of our suc- 
cess with the practical if we fail to take suf- 
ficient cognizance of the theoretical. 

Some of the problems needing considera- 
tion are: Ethical criteria for the justifica- 
tion of specific content; the validation of 
aims of various home economics programs; 
the role of work in contemporary living; the 
interrelationship of the family and other sc- 
cial institutions. 

Thus far, we have considered six major 
bases for curriculum decisions in home eco- 
nomics education and some of the current 
related challenges. To review, these six are: 
social conditions, student needs, the local 
situations, the content of home economics 
as a field of study, developments in the total 
field of vocational education, and philosophi- 
cal foundations. 
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Legislation, also, has an impact on our pro- 
grams. Let us look at what is happening with 
respect to legislation for home economics at 
the national level. Slightly over a week ago, 
the House voted 389 to 0 and the Senate 89 
to 0 in behalf of new concepts to meet new 
needs in vocational education, As Congress- 
man Pucinski said in a recent speech, “If any 
doubt still lingers that this nation has finally 
decided to bring vocational education—with 
both feet—to the top of educational spec- 
trum, let the doubters look at the fantastic 
vote on this measure in both Chambers of 
Congress.” 

What about the home economics sections 
of these bills? The House version of this Con- 
sumer and Homemaking Education section 
provides that: The regular non-vocational 
homemaking program is extended for 5 years; 
the Federal share shall not exceed 50 percent 
for the regular homemaking program; at 
least one-third of the Federal funds appro- 
priated for this program shall be used in de- 

areas or areas with high unemploy- 
ment rates for consumer education and to 
help improve family life; the Federal share 
shall be 90 percent of the costs of this new 
emphasis program; the authorization is $15 
million for FY70. 

Purposes set forth in the House bill are for 
educational programs which encourage home 
economics to give greater consideration to 
social and cultural conditions and needs, 
especially in economically depressed areas 
and encourage preparation for professional 
leadership and are designed for preparing 
youth and adults for the dual role of home- 
maker and wage-earner, and ancillary serv- 
ices. 

The Senate bill, Part F, Homemaking Edu- 
cation, reads as follows, in its section 161: 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated $25,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970, $35,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and $50,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972... . 

Purpose, as set forth in the Senate bill, is 
for educational programs designed to fit for 
homemaking, persons who have entered, or 
are preparing to enter, the work of the home, 
including consumer education programs, 
with special emphasis on programs for per- 
sons who are economically or socially de- 
prived, and ancillary services. 

Because there are differences between the 
House and Senate versions of the vocational 
education bill, the bill must go to a joint 
conference committee where agreement must 
be reached with respect to these differences. 
This will probably take place in early Sep- 
tember. 

As a vocational education consultant to 
the Chairman of the House General Sub- 
committee on Education, I have had the ex- 
perience of sitting in on a mark-up session 
on the bill. I now know from first-hand ex- 
perience what a poor job of interpreting our 
field we in home economics have done. I un- 
derstand that Texas has good support for 
home economics in the Congress—so I may 
be talking to the wrong people. But, in gen- 
eral, we have not told our story well. 

And, sad to say, in some places there has 
been no story that ought to be told. 

What kind of home economics can ignore 
the social problems we have discussed here 
today—and their all too obvious implications 
for homes and families—hence, for home 
economics education? What kind of home 
economics lets the teacher's interests or lack 
of willingness to plan—or pupil’s ephemeral 
interests—or old-fashioned facilities—dictate 
the curriculum? 

What kind of home economics has little 
girls sewing dresses day after day and ends 
a school year with only two or three weeks 
left for a study of child care? 

What kind of home economics purports to 
integrate a study of home management but 
can point to time schedules for laboratory 
meal preparation as the only evidence? 

What kind of home economics rejects the 
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need to prepare our young women for home- 
making and occupations? 

What kind of home economics will not 
recognize that homes fail because of prob- 
lems in human relationship and manage- 
ment, failures in caring for and guiding 
what is most precious in the home, its chil- 
dren, and not because the homemaker can't 
make a garment, not even because she’s a 
poor cook. 

What kind of home economics do you 
teach? Is it relevant to life as it is really lived 
today? Does it face up to the challenges posed 
by our current social problems? 

Only if we can answer yes to these last 
two questions do we deserve to continue as 
a field of study. 

I thank you. 


WEST SEATTLE PRIVATE HOSPITAL 
AIDS COMMUNITY HEALTH 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, most 
of us are unaware of the important part 
played by private business in some of 
our Nation’s finest health care. For years 
many of our country’s health-minded 
businessmen have been founding hos- 
pitals whose quality of service is 
prompted by the “satisfied customer” 
ideal of our business system, To ac- 
quaint us with the nature and impor- 
tance of this service, I should like to call 
attention to one such establishment with- 
in my own State of Washington. 

The West Seattle General Hospital, 
like some 800 other hospitals, represent- 
ing about 10 percent of the Nation’s total, 
is privately owned. This sets it apart 
from 90 percent of our hospitals that 
are owned either by city, State, or Fed- 
eral Government or by a nonprofit 
organization. 

The privately owned West Seattle 
General Hospital serves the community 
with the same responsibility as any other 
business organization; it can only suc- 
ceed if it does its job well. It pays taxes 
and it makes a major effort to partici- 
pate in community activities. But, since 
privately owned, or proprietary hos- 
pitals are in a distinct minority, they do 
not come to our attention as often or as 
forcefully as do the large institutional 
hospitals. Yet, most of them had their 
origin in a community need, and were 
built in urban or rural areas that did not 
have other facilities available. 

West Seattle General, with its 75 beds, 
handled 7,586 patients last year in its 
round-the-clock, doctor-staffed, emer- 
gency room. It provided 24,136 days of 
patient care, averaging 80 percent of 
capacity, and its X-ray department pic- 
tured 8,924 patients, 

Its staff shows a deep involvement in 
community and civic affairs. Bruce Bur- 
ton, its president, works on the finance 
committee of the Blue Cross and is chair- 
man of the Seattle Area Hospital Coun- 
cil Blood Bank Committee. Among his 
many other tasks is service on the execu- 
tive committee of the Four County Re- 
gional Health Facilities Planning Group. 
He is a respected and well-known mem- 
ber of the health community in my State. 
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The hospital’s housekeeper is the new 
district governor of the National Asso- 
ciation of Executive Housekeepers, and 
the chief X-ray technician has been 
president of his State society. West 
Seattle’s comptroller has just served as 
president of the State Hospitals Ac- 
countants Association. 

The 800 proprietary hospitals play a 
vital role in our Nation’s health. Most of 
them came into existence because of the 
specific need in specific communities. 
They have met that challenge and have 
grown to become an integral part of to- 
day’s health panorama. 

I am told that they have now banded 
together into their own organization and 
that over 300 now belong to the Federa- 
tion of American Hospitals. The work 
they are doing deserves our commenda- 
tion, and it is a pleasure to be able to 
report that they are doing this job as 
private citizens, building worthwhile 
commercial enterprises which make a 
growing contribution to today’s life. West 
Seattle General has been fully accred- 
ited by the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation over a decade. In the near 
future a 100-bed convalescent center will 
be constructed adjacent to the hospital 
so that convalescent patients will have 
available to them the services of a fully 
staffed and equipped hospital. 

Thus, in the years to come West Se- 
attle General, along with the other pri- 
vately owned hospitals, will become 
stronger and larger in order to better 
meet the demands of our expanding 
society. 


WINNING VALUES 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, every 
Saturday and Sunday during the foot- 
ball season millions of sports enthusi- 
asts unconsciously or not receive basic 
lessons in discipline, hard work, indi- 
vidual responsibility, and teamwork. Far 
from the gridiron are the modern per- 
missive fallacies which have recently in- 
fluenced some of our educational, reli- 
gious, judicial, and governmental insti- 
tutions. Direction, discipline, and con- 
trol, which are passé, for instance, with 
the educational progressives, are indis- 
pensable in the operations of the many 
11-man units which confront each other 
on any Saturday afternoon in the fall. 

In the world of football the profes- 
sionals, of course, best typify the virtues 
of discipline and individual responsibil- 
ity, not to mention gruelling and pro- 
longed hard work. And, of course, when 
speaking of the pros, one invariably gets 
around to Vince Lombardi, the Green 
Bay Packers coach of former years who 
is now the Packers general manager. His 
teams in recent years have dominated 
the pro ranks, which can be explained in 
part by his insistence on perfecting the 
rudiments of the game. Many opposing 
teams have attested to the efficiency of 
the Packer juggernaut and its almost au- 
lamatio operation tn crushing the oppo- 

tion. 
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Some of our permissive jurists, educa- 
tors, and governmental officials could 
well profit from Vince Lombardi’s basic 
philosophy, which applies to the realities 
of everyday living as well as to pro foot- 
ball. On August 2 the former Packer 
coach addressed the annual meeting of 
the Football Writers Association of 
America and his hardheaded values were 
much in evidence. I include the follow- 
ing excerpt from the Chicago Tribune 
account of Mr. Lombardi’s speech in the 
Recorp at this point: 

FROM FREEDOM ro CHAOS 


While lauding the concept of freedom, he 
said, “For so long have we ridiculed authority 
in the family, discipline in the school, order 
in the state, that the freedom we have sought 
has brought us close to chaos.” 

He continued: We will never have a good 
society, much less a great one, until individ- 
ual excellence is respected again. Freedom 
will succumb to communism unless the 
values underlying it are upheld. These values 
are duty, responsibility to authority, and the 
development of mental discipline. The answer 
today seems to be to take the easy way. If 
you don’t like a rule, change it.” 

Lombardi said that, contrary to public 
opinion, he never ruled the Packers by fear. 
“You discipline in the National Football 
league or in your family with love, under- 
standing, and rules and regulations. If a man 
breaks a rule he must be punished, It’s as 
simple as that.” 

He deplored the trend of society to “have 
sympathy only for the criminal, the misfit— 
in short, the losers. Have sympathy for the 
losers, yes, but have praise for the doers, the 
winners.” 

NOT ENOUGH CHEERS 

Lombardi came back to this theme later 
when he was asked how he reacted to the 
few defeats the Packers suffered under his 
regime. “Nobody likes to lose,” he responded, 
“but I don’t know of any man who disliked 
it as much as I did. 

“T didn't see why we ever had to lose. Yes, 
you laugh, but I’m not joking. I’m serious. 
It’s fine to have a little sympathy for the 
losers, but how about a cheer for the win- 
ners!” 

One of history’s all-time great winners got 
a big cheer from the assembled writers at 
the conclusion of his address. 


WEAKENING OF PARKLAND PRO- 
TECTION PROVISION IN FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY LAWS 


~~ HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the confer- 
ence report on the highway authoriza- 
tion bill was described by my colleague, 
Senator Cooper, as more anticonserva- 
tionist” than any bill he had ever seen. 

Because of the “anticonservationist” 
aspects of the measure, I joined with 
Senator Cooper and four other Members 
of this body in voting against it. It is 
reported that Interior Secretary Udall is 
considering a recommendation to the 
President that he veto the bill. 

The final version of the bill orders the 
construction of the Three Sisters Bridge 
which will be a blight on the Potomac 
River and its scenic and historic shores. 
It further undermines the highway beau- 
tification program. It weakens existing 
law which now prohibits the taking of 
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parks, wildlife refuges, and recreation 
areas for highways unless the Secretary 
of Transportation finds there is no fea- 
sible and prudent alternative to the use 
of such land for a road. 

In changing the parkland protection 
law, the conferees retained existing pro- 
tection of publicly owned parks, but 
stripped protection from those under 
private ownership. If the President signs 
the bill this will deprive the many wild- 
life sanctuaries and scenic and park 
areas owned by nonprofit organizations 
and by individuals of any statutory pro- 
tection against the highway builders. 

But surely the test should be the use 
of such land, not who owns it. 

The bill before the President is want- 
ing in several other respects. It places 
ultimate veto power over road alinement 
in the hands of the Transportation Sec- 
retary and it is safe to assume that the 
decisionmaking will be delegated, as is 
the case with the existing law, to the 
Federal Highway Administrator whose 
primary concern is with building roads 
at the lowest possible costs. 

Further, if the Administrator or even 
the Secretary makes a determination 
that a park must be used for a road, 
there is nothing in the law requiring that 
it be replaced by land of comparable 
value, quantity and quality. 

Existing law is at best only minimal 
protection for our precious and not un- 
limited parkland. The bill sent to the 
President would weaken even this slight 
protection. 

In early July, I reintroduced the Park- 
land Protection Act, S. 3731. My bill pro- 
hibits the taking of any park or recrea- 
tion land for any public works or other 
nonpark or recreation purpose unless it 
is actually replaced with other park or 
recreation land “comparable in value, 
quantity and quality.” The bill applies 
to any such taking by the Federal Gov- 
ernment directly, or through any Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid program. 

“Comparable in quantity” means re- 
placing the taken land acre for acre, 
foot for foot and, if you will, inch for 


This would afford parkland and other 
open space real protection from those 
who regard any patch of green, a free- 
flowing river, a quiet pond or an un- 
touched wilderness as “available” for 
depredations in the name of progress.“ 

The weakening of the existing park- 
land protection law in the highway au- 
thorization act makes the enactment of 
S. 3731 more urgent than ever. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
very strong support of the bill, H.R. 
13940, introduced by our distinguished 
friend, the outstanding chairman of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee, Mr. Garmatz, which would provide a 
8 program for the United 
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I am a cosponsor of this bill and 
deeply appreciate the attention that 
Chairman Garmatz’ committee has given 
to this very important measure, because 
there are few things more vital to us 
at this time than to revitalize and re- 
constitute our American merchant 
marine, which, in recent years, has been 
permitted to deteriorate and to wane 
in power, influence, and adequacy. 

It has always been my strong convic- 
tion that this country should have the 
most powerful, most modern, most ver- 
satile, useful, and best merchant marine 
in the world. 

It is pathetic for us to see the decline 
in our vaunted maritime strength, espe- 
cially at a time when we have lavishly 
donated so much of our wealth to other 
nations, some of whom used large 
amounts of it to build up shipbuilding 
and merchant marine industries of their 
own and those of other nations. 

I want to compliment the chairman 
and members of this committee in con- 
ducting hearings on this bill and bring- 
ing it to the floor of the House, so that it 
can be debated and the House could work 
its will on it, and hope it will be helpful 
in very materially building up our mer- 
chant marine. 

If we do not revitalize and modernize 
the Nation’s declining merchant fleet, we 
will, by our own inertia and inaction, be 
responsible for forfeiting the position of 
this Nation as a world maritime power. 
We have already lost our leadership, and 
are currently about in sixth place among 
the maritime nations of the world. 

In the interest of the national defense, 
as well as our economic and commercial 
interests, and our prestige as a great 
maritime nation, it is imperative that we 
should enact this bill, and there is no 
time to wait. 

Under the bill, we would construct four 
or five ships annually over a 5-year pe- 
riod. This would entail an outlay of $3 
billion in subsidy for ship construction 
in American shipyards. 

In addition, the program calls for $25 
million per year for research and devel- 
opment, modernization of the reserve 
fleet; and the development of a fleet of 
nuclear, merchant vessels. 

To illustrate the virtual collapse of our 
American merchant marine, it should be 
noted that at the end of World War II 
it was the largest and most modern in 
the world. 

Since that time it has rapidly slipped 
to sixth place among the nations. 

It is also a victim of block obsolescence, 
in that about 80 percent of the Nation’s 
ships are over 20 years old. For this rea- 
son the industry is forced to use ineffi- 
cient vessels to compete against modern- 
ized foreign maritime powers who can 
operate at about half of what it costs our 
American industry. 

The primary reason for this is the 
higher American standard of living, 
which results in higher cost of labor, in 
both ship construction and operation, but 
there is also the other factor that I have 
mentioned above—that in many in- 
stances foreign aid and other funds have 
provided large increments of the cost of 
shipbuilding facilities of other nations, 
and we have favored this shipping in 
many ways because of its relatively lower 
cost as compared with our own ships. 
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Let me commend the able, distin- 
guished chairman and his committee. I 
hope that the House will pass this bill 
by an overwhelming vote. 


NO PAX AMERICANA 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in the cur- 
rent issue of Newsweek, Stewart Alsop 
has written a very perceptive, withal 
gloomy, article. 

He points out in vivid language that 
the American people do not have the 
desire to be the gendarmes of the world, 
and hence that the Pax Americana may 
well be one of the shorter paxes in our 
world’s history. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No Pax AMERICANA 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

During this strange and mystifying elec- 
tion year, the United States has discovered 
one very important thing about itself. This 
is that the United States is not designed by 
nature for the role of world leadership thrust 
upon it in the aftermath of the second world 
war. 

The politicians put it a little differently. 
“This country is not the world’s policeman,” 
is Hubert Humphrey’s favorite cliché. The 
other candidates echo the cliché in one form 
or another, always in the context of the war 
in Vietnam. For the polls and the primaries 
have made it clear that the American elec- 
torate has lost its stomach for the war in 
Vietnam. Accordingly, all the major Presiden- 
tial candidates have promised, more or less 
explicity, to end the war. 

That promise is the reason-for-being of 
Eugene McCarthy’s candidacy, which has 
turned out to be a much more serious candi- 
dacy than anyone, including McCarthy, ex- 
pected. Nelson Rockefeller has published a 
plan designed to produce, as it did, headlines 
reading: “Rocky’s Plan To End War in Six 
Months.” Richard Nixon has made his 
Delphic promise to “end the war in Vietnam 
and win the peace in the Pacific.” Hubert 
Humphrey has been panting to keep up with 
the parade. (“I have been asked where I 
stand in the war in Vietnam. I want to end 
the war.“) 

WITHDRAWAL 

The war provides the impetus and the 
focus, but this year’s withdrawal symptoms 
are not confined to Vietnam. The protection- 
ist wave on Capitol Hill, the meat-axing of 
foreign aid, the proposal by several respected 
senators to reduce the American commitment 
to NATO to a corporal’s guard, are other 
symptoms. How far will the withdrawal go? 

The answer almost certainly depends on 
the outcome in Vietnam. The Communist 
side there has unquestionably been badly 
hurt, and perhaps the next President—or 
even this one—will be able to negotiate an 
honorable, Korea-style compromise. But some 
form of not very honorable extrication seems 
far more probable. 

The next President will be under cruel 
pressure to end the war quickly—somehow 
anyhow, but quickly. One of the candidates 
has said privately that, if he is elected, he 
will have to settle the war in six months, 
or a year at the outside—otherwise he will 
become so unpopular that, like Lyndon 
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Johnson, he will cease to be an effective na- 
tional leader. 
SURRENDER? 

Thus the next President will be buying 
a settlement in a seller’s market, and he will 
therefore have to pay a high price for it. 
The price could very well be what former 
President Eisenhower recently called “a 
camouflaged surrender.” Such a surrender is 
easy to define—any settlement that makes 
inevitable, or highly probable, eventual 
Communist control of South Vietnam. 

The camouflage would wear thin quickly, 
and a sour end to the sour war in Vietnam 
would surely have sour consequences. It 
would surely accelerate the already marked 
wave of domestic reaction. But its chief ef- 
fect would be on the relationship between 
the United States and the rest of the world. 
This does not mean that this country is 
likely to return to the near total isolationism 
of 40 years ago. It can’t. It does mean that, 
if the war ends sourly, the United States 
seems almost certain to turn in upon itself, 
to abandon the role of world leader, to opt 
out as No. 1. 

Since the birth of civilization around the 
Mediterranean littoral, the community of 
nations, like a flock of chickens, has always 
in the end produced its No. 1. When No. 1 
has been reasonably secure—as during the 
Pax Romana or the Pax Britannica—the 
world has been reasonably peaceful. The 
times of continuous war have come when the 
pecking order was changing and uncertain. 


DREAM 


The United States has been No. 1 since the 
last world war ended, and at least there has 
been no new world war. Winston Churchill, 
among others, hoped that the United States 
would remain No. 1, with an assist from the 
British, and that a long Pax Anglo-Americana 
would ensue. The Anglo part of Churchill's 
dream died with the Suez debacle in 1956. 
After the United States sided with Russia 
against Britain in that crisis, Harold Mac- 
millan sent his old friend Eisenhower a 
eryptic message: Over to you.” Its meaning 
was clear—after a couple of centuries of 
carrying the painful burden of great power, 
the British were opting out. 

The Americana part of Churchill’s dream 
seems sure to die too, and soon, for all the 
evidence of this election year indicates very 
clearly that the American voters, or most of 
them, now want to opt out too. Perhaps they 
are right. 

A nation, like a man, is wise to follow the 
advice of Polonius—“To thine own self be 
true.” This country obviously feels unhappy, 
unnatural, uncomfortable, in the role of 
No. 1. There is an inescapable color of im- 
perialism in the exercise of global power, and 
the United States is anti-imperialist by long 
tradition. Moreover, the exercise of power 
involves pain—up to and including the pain 
of “American boys dying in the jungles of 
Asia.” 

RIGHTEOUSNESS 

To endure the pain of power, a nation 
needs a conviction of its own righteousness. 
Our agonized effort to prevent the Commu- 
ist minority from taking over by force in 
South Vietnam is surely at least as righteous 
as imperial Britain’s wars against the “lesser 
breeds without the Law.” And yet we have 
no Kipling to celebrate the war in Vietnam, 
and a sense of our righteousness is precisely 
what we wholly lack. 

Whatever the name of the next President, 
the 1968 election thus marks the end of an 
era—the era that started so hopefully with 
the Truman doctrine and the Marshall plan, 
and which is ending so sadly with the un- 
won war in Vietnam. Policemen can be use- 
ful people to have about, in the world as in 
a city, but after that detested war ends, the 
world can look elsewhere for its policemen. 
There will be no Pax Americana. 

Perhaps, in the end, there will be a Pax 
Sovietica. The Russians have rather quietly 
taken over already as the dominant power in 
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the Middle East, and they are already dis- 
playing many of the trappings of imperial 
power, including a great navy. They also 
have a willingness to use their power, and a 
plentiful sense of their own righteousness. 
Or perhaps, with the pecking order changing 
and uncertain, there will be no pax at all. 


BLIND YOUTHS “SEE” NEW 
NATURE TRAIL 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
draw to the attention of the Members of 
Congress the recent dedication of a trail 
for use by blind persons at the National 
Arboretum here in Washington, D.C. 
The dedication of the Touch and See” 
Nature Trail was held on July 15 and was 
highlighted by remarks of Mrs. Orville L. 
Freeman, the charming wife of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks I include at this point 
in the Recorp the remarks delivered by 
Mrs. Freeman at the dedication and a 
story which appeared on July 16 in the 
New York Times: 

BLIND YOUTHS “SEE” New NATURE TRAIL 
(By Nan Robertson) 

WASHINGTON, July 15.—Anna Filippi took a 
long stroll through a woods and a meadow 
today, and when it was over she said: 

“I liked it. It was a quiet place, and pretty 
well shaded. There were birds—it was peace- 
ful. It was the type of walk you would take 
if you were not in a hurry. There were lots of 
things you could see.” 

Anna has been totally blind for all the 16 
years of her life. Her two walking companions 
today, Michael Turner, 16, and John Wilkin- 
son, 17, have also been blind from birth. 

Because of this, they explored the new 
“touch and see” nature trail at the National 
Arboretum with a sensitivity and thorough- 
ness that is rare for sighted people. 

The trail is only the second in the nation 
designed particularly for the blind. The other 
is near Aspen, Colo. 

The Washington trail was dedicated today 
by Mrs, Orville L, Freeman, wife of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Mrs. Freeman reminded 
her listeners, many of them blind, that the 
environment had been kept in its natural 
state and that “everything is there to be felt, 
touched, seen and loved by willing hands and 
minds.” 

Anna, Michael and John were the living 
proof of the kind of persons Mrs. Freeman 
was talking about. 

The three of them spent an hour on the 
trail, almost alone, before the ceremony be- 
gan. For anyone watching, it was a lesson in 
how to experience and feel joy in nature. 

They embraced the trunks of trees to feel 
their mightiness and great age. They gathered 
in branches, sniffed bunches of leaves, lis- 
tened to the crackle of twigs under their 
feet, and ran their fingers delicately over the 
bark of fallen logs. 

They perceived the density of the forest, 
and the openness of the meadow beyond. 
They were full of the wonder of their senses. 

The “touch and see” trail winds through 
the woods to the meadow and a marsh. The 
three teen-agers followed it by sliding their 
hands along a continuous rope supported on 
posts. 

At intervals, they stopped at waist-high 
markers in braille and print to read descrip- 
tions swiftly with their fingers. Then they 
would reach out for the nearby tree or shrub 
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described on the marker to examine it with 
their hands and noses. 

The messages on the markers were not only 
botanical but also cautionary (“The trail 
now winds downhill. Hold firmly to guide 
rope.”); aesthetic (“The leaves [of the white 
poplar] are fuzzy white underneath and dark 
shiny green above. They are fun to feel, and 
you can hear them flutter in the wind.”); 
and philosophical (“Gradually decay orga- 
nisms will begin to live and multiply in this 
log. After many years they will turn the wood 
into organic dust, and thus return this tree 
to the earth from which it grew. This cycle— 
life, growth, death and renewal—is the pat- 
tern of forest life, as of all life.“) 


THIS IS UNBELIEVABLE 


At one stop, John wound his arms around 
the thick trunk of a white oak he had learned 
was 80 years old and exclaimed, “This is 
unbelievable—oh, my!” 

At another, Michael fingered a willow down 
by the edge of the marsh and joked, “The 
marker says this thing is related to the weep- 
ing willow but I don’t hear anything—it 
must cry when it rains.” 

At the end of the 1,600-foot-long trail, the 
three read the friendly farewell message on 
the last of 24 Braille markers and then 
grinned and clapped. It said, “Please come 
back again for another visit. Best wishes to 
you from the staff of the National Arbo- 
retum,” 

All felt that a few markers failed to tell 
them exactly where to reach to find a specific 
shrub or tree. But John summed up their 
main reaction: 

“There could be some technical changes— 
but all in all, it was successful. I think it’s 
a marvelous thing.” 

The trail was developed with the guidance 
of the Columbia Lighthouse for the Blind 
in Washington. 


REMARKS BY MRS. ORVILLE FREEMAN AT DEDI- 
CATION OF TOUCH AND SEE NATURE TRAIL, 
NATIONAL ARBORETUM, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
JULY 15, 1968 


The National Arboretum holds a very spe- 
cial place in my life. It has been a source of 
never-ending delight. And because this seems 
to be the common experience of everyone 
who visits here . and because beauty is 
most meaningful when it is shared, I have 
always wished that many others could visit 
here, too. 

We are all gathered here this afternoon 
so as to extend the pleasures of the Arbore- 
tum especially to those who cannot see, and 
who could not otherwise experience the 
pleasure of “seeing” it in their own way. 
As Dr. Irving has pointed out, this lovely 
Nature Trail is meant to be used by every- 
one. We hope that all interested people do 
take advantage of it, even though it was 
planned to meet the very special needs of the 
blind. 

So far as we know, this is the first time 
that any Botanic Garden has created a na- 
ture walk such as this one especially for the 
blind. There are texture“ walks and there 
are “fragrance” walks, each of which is lovely 
and useful. But the special quality of our 
own nature walk is the fact that it is just 
exactly that—a nature walk. The environ- 
ment has been kept in its natural state. 
Everything—trees, flowers, shrubs, stumps, 
rocks, hills, march, grassy meadow—all have 
been very much as nature created them. 
Everything is there to be felt, touched, seen, 
and loved by willing hands and minds, 

Many willing hands and minds have joined 
together in bringing this nature walk to life 
for everyone to enjoy. 

The Columbia Lighthouse for The Blind 
has done heroic work in helping with the 
development of the touch and see Nature 
‘Trail. Miss Ann Chapman, who is coordinator 
of Children’s Services for The Lighthouse has 
been the key cooperator, and a great help. 
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Children of the Ruth K. Webb School in 
the District of Columbia built a topographic 
model of the nature trail. The model was 
the inspiration of Mrs. Sylvia Shugrue, a 
science supervisor and an unusually fine 
teacher in the District of Columbia school 
system. 

The people from the staff of the Arboretum 
worked many hours in creating the nature 
trail. There are many other willing people 
from the Agricultural Research Service (the 
agency which administers the Arboretum) 
who worked to make sure the nature trail 
would be ideal for the intended use. 

In this remote corner of the Arboretum 
one may experience many things:— 

The fallen leaves underfoot feel soft and 
spongy to the touch as one approaches the 
huge white oak tree. It’s a beautiful tree 
with two shaggy brown trunks that feel good 
to the touch. This old fellow has seen the 
ebb and flow of life for some eighty years 
now. 

The grassy meadow which you will come 
across is filled with the hot scent of the sun. 
You may hear the occasional rustle of a 
rabbit as he moves about nibbling on the 
grass or takes off like the wind with his 
white tail flashing in the light. Here, you 
can smell the damp smell of the nearby 
marsh, filled with lazy turtles sunning 
themselves and tiny insects skimming across 
the murky water in their mysterious 
journeys. 

Then there is the soft, spongy stump— 
a dead oak—which houses a whole city of 
scurrying little insects, all trying to evade 
the birds that love to pick them off for a 
tasty snack. 

While you walk to a tree that has fallen 
because it was old or diseased, you will hear 
the bob-whites calling to each other in their 
insistent way. The squirrels you can hear 
sometimes, too, as they rustle around chas- 
ing each other or looking for food, 

You will enjoy the elegant holly trees with 
their shiny but very prickly leaves. The small 
dogwood tree with its colorful pink or white 
springtime flowers is one of the loveliest of 
all the trees to me as it grows lightly and 
gracefully in the wooded areas of the 
Arboretum. 

This whole woodland walk is a small world 
in itself. I would hope that those who visit 
here—those who are blind and those who are 
not—are filled with the perpetual sense of 
wonder which such a place always evokes 
in me. 

It is with the greatest of pleasures that 
I dedicate the National Arboretum’s Touch 
and See Nature Trail, especially to all those 
who may now experience the pleasures of 
“seeing” an arboretum and thus grow in 
knowledge, understanding, and love of the 
trees, shrubs, and plants in our world. 

Mr. Willie Mincey from the Youth Project 
of the D.C. Association of Workers for the 
Blind, will accompany me to the entrance of 
the Touch and See Nature Trail, and will 
accept it on behalf of all the blind people of 
the United States. 


RECENT TRENDS IN SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF 
NEGROES 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
President Johnson recently made an 
outstanding talk before the National Bar 
Association in Washington, D.C. 


His remarks are emphatic and chal- 
lenging to those who preach gloom and 
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doom and who see no progress, even 
with our most difficult tasks. Certainly 
we have failed in some ways, but the 
record speaks for itself and it is heavy 
on the asset side. 

In the field of human rights, no pe- 
riod in history can match the gains that 
have been made to guarantee legal 
rights and solve other problems, both 
old and new, that have denied equal 
rights and opportunities to a significant 
part of our citizens. 

I commend this brilliantly docu- 
mented speech, filled with the statistics 
of the economic progress which the 
Negro families of America have made, 
as well as the personal honors in such 
professions as medicine, dentistry, edu- 
cation, and law. It is a record that 
should be known to all Americans. We 
are moving ahead with determination to 
help all our citizens, regardless of race 
or color, realize the great American 
promise of individual freedom and 
opportunity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
President’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE NATIONAL 
Bar ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, AUGUST 1, 
1968 


Mr, Thompson, Judge Jones, Mr. Bell, Mr. 
Jackson, Cliff Alexander, and my good friends 
of the National Bar Association: 

I know better than anyone in this room 
how unworthy I am of all of the thought- 
ful and generous statements that you have 
made here on this plague. 

But of this you can be sure: I appreciate 
hearing it more than anyone in this room, 
especially and particularly from this 
organization. 

I have, from your membership and from 
your association, considered many sugges- 
tions. In a very short time I will finish 37 
years of what I have tried to make faithful 
service to my fellowman. I have wanted it not 
only to be faithful, but I wanted it to be 
fruitful, and most of all I wanted it to be 
productive and effective. 

I want to have it said that he was a ‘can- 
do’ man and he was a ‘doer’ instead of a 
‘talker.’ 

Yesterday, along with my Cabinet, I heard 
a very fascinating report of what is really 
happening in America today. Before I go into 
that, I want to say to Mr. Thompson and to 
this association; yes, we have made appro- 
priate recognition to a number of men from 
the first black Mayor of Washington, D.C. to 
the first black City Council of the Nation’s 
Capital, through the Supreme Court. 

I am going to knock on wood, All of these 
appointments, including the first lady Am- 
bassador and dozens that we should not 
enumerate, but what is important is this: I 
am proud tonight of every single one of them, 

What is really important is that I can 
point to each of them with pride. Not a single 
one has let me down—not one time. When 
you bear in mind that they have all been 
playing on a fast court in a big league, that 
says something. 

The report that I told you about that I 
heard in the Cabinet Room yesterday, that 
Mr. Alexander helped present, came from 
the Census Bureau and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It had as its title “Recent Trends 
in Social and Economic Conditions of Negroes 
in the United States.“ 

The Government you know, Is very famous 
for these catchy titles. 

But what we really heard was a remark- 
able story. Tonight I want to share it with 
the American people. 
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The record we heard does not say that 
everything is wonderful for black people, or 
that the black people never had it so good. 
The report does not attempt to gloss over the 
gap that still separates the white and the 
black people in this Nation. That gap does 
exist—and that gap is wide. 

But what we heard in that Cabinet Room 
yesterday gives hope and gives very positive 
evidence that our society is on the move— 
that the gap is narrowing—that in the mid- 
dle, in the midst of this crisis, “A great many 
encouraging things are taking place. 

Almost unnoticed, large numbers of Ameri- 
can Negroes, for the first time in all Ameri- 
can history, have now begun to enter the 
middle class, 

Almost unheard of, as if it is a secret, large 
numbers of black citizens—and I say drama- 
tically large numbers—are breaking the old 
chains of poverty and deprivation. 

This remarkable story is told in numbers, 
in statistics that represent human beings. 

Let’s take Fact No. 1: The median income 
in our beloved America tonight is a little 
over $8,000. In 1962, the year before I became 
President, only 13 percent of the Negro fam- 
ilies in America earned $8,000 a year. Just 
about one out of every 10 families earned $8,- 
000. Last year, the percentage of Negroes at 
that income level of $8,000 had already more 
than doubled during our Administration. If 
you take them outside the South and don’t 
count the South, you can throw in another 
10 percent. 

Let’s take Fact No. 2: Now we have dou- 
bled the number of families that make more 
than $8,000 per year. Let’s look at the num- 
bers in education. 

In 1960, only 36 percent of all young Negro 
men had finished high school, The typical 
young Negro did not even complete his junior 
year in high school, Tonight, he finishes high 
school and he goes on beyond. That is nearly 
double the 1960 rate. That rate is still going 
up. It is still climbing. 

Fact No. 3: Let’s look at jobs. In 1960, there 
were 329,000 Negro and other non-whites em- 
ployed in the professional and technical jobs 
is. this country. By last year, that number 
had almost doubled—to 692,000—teachers, 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and other highly 
trained workers. 

And what is true for Negro professionals is 
also true at another level—among white-col- 
lar workers and skilled craftsmen, and semi- 
skilled workers. 

Last year for the first time in American 
history there were significantly more Negroes 
in these good jobs than there were in the 
menial, low-paying jobs—and that is some- 
th 


A No. 4: What about the figures on pov- 
erty? We created the Poverty Administration, 
We read a lot about it. We heard a lot about 
it. We talked a lot about it—but we didn’t do 
anything about it, 

In 1964 we passed the first poverty law in 
this country and set up the first Poverty 
Administration. Last year alone, one mil- 
lion Negroes and other non-whites lifted 
themselves up above that poverty line. 

I say to you tonight that that is the 
largest exodus from poverty that has ever 
been recorded anywhere, 

In the past two years, more Negroes and 
other non-whites rose above poverty than in 
all the previous six years combined. 

Now you may be asking some questions: 
What is that President trying to prove, you 
may say. Is he unaware and oblivious to the 
grim conditions of life in black America? 

Well, my friends, I am only too deeply 
aware of those conditions tonight, I cannot 
ignore those conditions tonight. It has been 
my constant purpose during the past five 
years to change those conditions. But to- 
night I think it is important, and most im- 
portant to you, in the midst of deep con- 
cern about all of our difficulties, to put all 
the facts in perspective. I think it is im- 
portant for the white American to see his 
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Negro neighbor in some light other than 
by the glare of crisis. 

The facts show that the typical Negro in 
America tonight—the typical Negro—is a 
hardworking citizen. He is eager and he is 
anxious to take his full place in American 
life. Wherever his responsibility is, on the 
battlefield, in the courtroom, or at the State 
House or on the street, he is deeply con- 
cerned about the education of his children; 
he is determined to have for them some- 
thing better than he had for himself and 
he wants a safe and decent environment, 

Now, the facts, I think, hold three les- 
sons: First, this is a time for black Ameri- 
cans to be proud of their achievements and 
to be proud of their progress. 

The facts tell a story of millions of moth- 
ers and fathers who are working hard to give 
their children more education than they 
themselves had. 

The facts tell a story of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who are working to qualify 
for better jobs by training at night after a 
hard day’s work—and these millions are 
succeeding. 

The facts show enormous achievement— 
against enormous odds. 

We hear a great deal today about “black 
pride.” Certainly this data gives ample cause 
for black pride—and for white pride, too, in 
what the Negroes are accomplishing. 

But the second lesson is this: that our 
great social programs of the past five years 
are working. Make no mistake about it. That 
is why they are cussing them—they are 
working, and they are working well. 

People’s programs, programs for human 
beings, were not popular in Lincoln’s time 
or in Roosevelt's time, or in Truman’s time 
or in Kennedy’s time—and they are under 
great criticism tonight. 

I can’t think of a more important mes- 
sage for America to hear tonight than this: 
It works. 

What works? 6,000,000 Americans—6,000,- 
000 black and white—up from poverty in the 
past two years. It works. 

I hope, in this political year, that all 
those who have opposed these laws—and all 
the naysayers, the standpatters and the 
pooh-poohers—I hope they will study this re- 
port and I hope they will learn its lessons. 

The third lesson is this: Because we know 
that our system works—because so much has 
already been accomplished—we must now 
finish what remains to be done. 

We are doing something about that, too. 
We signed the most comprehensive housing 
bill ever made into law this morning at the 
doorstep of that beautiful new office build- 
ing that houses Secretary Bob Weaver. 

But tonight too many millions of black 
Americans still live in bad housing; still 
earn meager, substandard wages—or no 
wages; still suffer from bad education; still 
are handicapped by bad health—because they 
are black. 

The gap between Negro and white income 
has narrowed. But still, it is shocking that 
Negro income is only three-fifths of white 
income. If you are black, you get just a little 
more than a half of what you would get if 
you were white. 

Tonight, a Negro is three times as likely 
to be poor as his white neighbor. 

Tonight in America a Negro is twice as 
likely to be unemployed as his white neigh- 
bor; he is three times as likely to live in a 
brokendown house and his little baby is three 
times as likely to die in infancy. 

That is why all over America Negroes are 
seeking parity and seeking justice—quite 
properly; parity of income, parity of employ- 
ment, parity of housing; parity of education; 
parity in the right to participate in their own 
communities—just parity in treatment. 

The America that I see tonight is not a 
sick America. It is not a brokendown, sick 
society—but it is a troubled and it is a rest- 
less people who are yearning to better them- 
selves and are trying desperately to solve 
their problems. 
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We are a nation of doers and not doubters. 
We will match our record with any people 
any time in history. But let's write a record 
that we can match and we are proud to put 
up there for the world to see. 

The question we all face, black and white, 
is this: Are we ready to get on with the job? 
Are we ready to show—black and white— 
that we can live together, that we can 
build together a land of spacious liberty and 
ample opportunity? 

I gave you those facts in the beginning. 
Those facts say that we can, And I say, I 
believe we will. 

I know that Americans, black and white, 
will prove they can be real soul brothers. 
With that knowledge behind us, let us move 
on from here. 

When I was a little boy I went to the big 
town for the first time. I heard my father 
pleading for seven-months school and for 
building little red school houses. I heard 
him pleading for a way to get the farmers 
out of the mud. I heard him pleading for 
& rural route that would bring us our mail 
during the week. 

I have seen those things come and go and 
improve. When I came here in 1931, in Mr. 
Hoover’s administration, I came with the 
ambition and with the hope and with the 
dream that if I was honest and worked hard 
and tried with all I had I could do some- 
thing that would get every boy and girl born 
into this land an opportunity to live a 
healthy life; that I could do something to 
get every boy and girl born to every parent 
a chance to take all the education that he 
or she could take, that if I would work hard 
I could do something about leading men to 
heal the scars that had shattered us through 
the years, where brother would love brother 
and where we could live at peace in the 
world without sending off the cream of our 
manhood to die in foreign lands. 

Well, I am leaving. And I have not gotten 
all those things done. But we have begun, 

Those of you who are not leaving, those 
of you who make up the membership of 
this great progressive organization, you carry 
with you a heavy weight of responsibility. 
Just as those that I have appointed to high 
Office have never failed me one moment and 
never let me down and never brought me a 
word or a line of criticism, it is up to you to 
represent 20 million people in this country 
who do not have your opportunities but 
whose pride and joy you are and you mean 
something to them. 

You cannot just speak for yourself or your 
family. You must speak for millions whose 
voices out there cannot be heard in this 
microphone or do not have any dinner 
jackets to come to the Washington Hilton 
in. There is a job there for you to do. Until 
every boy and girl who is born in this land 
has all the food that they need to sustain 
their body and all the clothes they need to 
cover their body and a roof to go over their 
head, and until they have the opportunity 
to get all the education that they are capa- 
ble of taking you have your work cut out for 
you, 

And until a child—from the time that it is 
conceived until the time it is one or two 
years old, until it has the proper medical 
treatment—we call it “Kiddie Care”—until 
we quit losing all of these babies who become 
misfits, who die, who have to be nursed all 
their lives and waste the lives of two or three 
people who are trying to take care of them 
just because we are too busy doing other 
things to look after the health of our great- 
est wealth and resource—our children—un- 
til these things come to pass: health, educa- 
tion, jobs, dignity, decency, equality and 
parity, you are going to have your work cut 
out for you. 

And I will be there every step of the way. 

I want to leave one thought with you. This 
is a thought I express every day and it is 
repititious to a lot of you who have heard it 
before; A little lady from the Temperance 
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Union called on Winston Churchill in the 
last days of World War II and he was going 
through a lot of trials, as we were in those 
days. This lady was criticizing the Prime Min- 
ister’s drinking habits. 

She said, “Mr. Prime Minister, we are told 
that if all the brandy you have consumed 
during this war were poured into this room 
it would come to here.” 

The Prime Minister looked very thought- 
ful and looked at the ceiling and at the floor. 
He said, “So little have we done, so much 
yet to do.” 

So, although so little have we done—so 
much yet to do. 


FIELDBALL 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, there are 
two reasons why I am requesting unani- 
mous consent for insertion in the RECORD 
of a letter from Mr. James J. Rafferty, 
director of the Greater Johnstown, 
Pa., Parochial Grade School Athletic 
Leagues: 

First. To give as broad coverage as 
possible to the game of fieldball, which 
was invented by Mr. Rafferty. 

Second. To give government offices and 
private organizations involved in en- 
couraging youth to participate in sports 
an opportunity to undertake the promo- 
tion of this unique type of athletic 
competition. 

While confessing that I have not yet 
been a spectator at a fieldball game, the 
possibilities would seem to be especially 
exciting if only because of the need to 
induce a greater number of our young- 
sters to take part in body-building ac- 
tivities. There is added appeal in that 
the game includes features of several 
kinds of sports competition while not re- 
quiring as much space as a football field 
or as well groomed a surface as a base- 
ball diamond. 

Contact sports are good for the mind 
as well as the body. I trust that fieldball 
will receive the publicity and the all- 
around support that it appears to merit. 

Mr. Rafferty’s letter follows: 

GREATER JOHNSTOWN PAROCHIAL 
GRADE SCHOOL ATHLETIC LEAGUES, 
July 17, 1968. 


Mr. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 

Congressman, Pennsylvania 22d District, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Sartor: April 1, 1967 the Greater 

Johnstown Parochial Grade School Leagues 

tion, an affillate of the Greater 
Johnstown Catholic Athletic Association, in- 
augurated its first Spring program in his- 
tory with a new game called “fieldball,” 
created within and developed by our local 
groups. 

A low cost, exciting game of genuine merit, 
fieldball is a fascinating blend of the best 
elements in basketball, ice hockey and soccer 
playing rules, played outdoors by teams of 
five players each. 

The ball is round (regulation soccer ball), 
no more than 28 inches nor less than 27 
inches in circumference. 14-16 ounces. 

The field, 180 feet long and 140 feet wide, 
is divided into three playing areas: Two 
penalty areas—one at each end of the field— 
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140 feet by 40 feet, and a general playing 
area, 140 feet by 100 feet. 

Goals on the center of each goal line are 
12 feet wide and 8 feet high. 

Games are started with a drop ball in the 
15-foot radius center circle, with the players 
lined up in the same manner as for the face- 
offs in ice hockey. 

The ball is kicked, batted and butted 
around (soccer style) with any part of the 
body except the hands and arms. 

All goal attempts must be made from out- 
side a goal area, 50 feet by 20 feet, in front 
of each goal. 

Field goals are two points. Penalty kicks 
(where only the penalty-kicker performs 
while others stand aside as in ice hockey), 
count one point. 

After a goal is scored, play is resumed by 
a drop ball in the center circle. 

Players—who should be proficient in basic 
soccer skills—are: Center, left forward, right 
forward, left defense and right defense. 

In actual operation, fieldball looks a lot 
like soccer, but yet, it isn’t soccer. Fieldball 
play action is more concentrated, more en- 
thralling to players and spectators alike. 

More than 200 boys have participated in 
each of the first two seasons, and present 
indications are that there will be an addi- 
tional 100 boys in the 1969 season. 

Because of the success we've enjoyed with 
this new game thus far, we're anxious to 
offer it to other schools. However, our funds 
for promotional purposes are non-existent. 

With warmest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am 

Cordially, 
JAMES J. RAFFERTY, 
Athletic Director, Fieldball Inventor. 


LOG EXPORT SOLICITATION 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on July 
30, I used during my discussion of the 
log export amendment to the foreign aid 
bill, a letter I had received from C. C. 
Caffall, president of Caffall Bros. Forest 
Products, Inc. It described an effort to 
obtain from U.S. mills half a million 
board feet of hemlock 4-by-4’s for a 
Japanese exporter. That order was fi- 
nally met by the Brand S Lumber Co. of 
Portland. 

However, Mr. Caffall has itemized the 
results of his solicitation for quotations, 
and I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Extensions of Remarks 
Mr. Caffall’s letter to me dated July 19, 
and the copy of his letter to the Mitsui 
Co., reporting on this solicitation. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAFFALL Bros. FOREST PRODUCTS, INC., 

Portland, Oreg., July 19, 1968. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Enclosed please find 
a copy of correspondence recently sent to 
our Japanese customer. The purpose of this 
letter was to explain our inability to respond 
to their lumber inquiries. We are foward- 
ing this to you so you may be aware of cur- 
rent problems involved in the Japanese lum- 
ber program. 

Very truly yours, 
O. O. CaFFALL, 
Presiden 
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CAFFALL BROS. FOREST PRODUCTS, INC., 
Portland, Oreg., July 18, 1968. 
THE Mrrsur Co., U.S.A., 
Portland Office, 
Portland, Oreg. 
Attn: Mr. Tomoda 

Dear Sm: We are listing the results of our 
request for quotations on a recent lumber 
inquiry from you. Specifications on this 
tender were as follows: 

Hemlock 4x4—grade std & btr allow 20% 
utility lengths 10, 13, 20, 26’: 

Portland Lumber Mills: quotes 95.00 FOB 
mill 

Frank Lumber Company: no quote, 2“ 
only 

Cascadia Lumber, Toledo; not interested 

Pope & Talbot: not interested 

Dwyer Lumber: FOB dock 91.00 on 100,000 
scant cut 3% 

. Lumber Co.: 100.00 FOB Portland 
s 

Willamette Valley Lumber Co.; not in- 
terested in 4x4 

Rex Clemmens Lumber Co.: cutting only 
Douglas Fir 

Crown Zellerbach, Columbia City: Do- 
mestic market too strong 

Potlatch Forest Products: no production 
available 

Koch Lumber Company: not interested in 
quoting 

Avison Lumber Company: not interested 

Burkland Lumber Company: not inter- 
ested but price would be 105.00 at mill 

Vanport Products: 20’ only 94.00 FOB dock 

Seneca Lumber, Eugene: cutting only 
Douglas Fir. 

Diamond Lumber, Tillamook: not inter- 
ested 

S. D. S. Lumber: approx. 96.50 FOB dock 

This is the result of only one request for 
quotation. We have had this same result 
each time we have tried to get this Japanese 
lumber program started. The reason for this 
reaction is quite obvious. The domestic mar- 
ket today is at a relatively high level and 
most mill operators are not willing to sacri- 
fice available current high profits to estab- 
lish long term markets. The Canadian Mills 
are quoting this material on exactly the same 
specifications 5.00 to 8.00 under the best 
offers we have had. The market, therefore, is 
theirs at the present. The Japanese buyers 
still need logs and are willing to make a 
few price concessions on lumber in con- 
junction. However, they are not willing to 
compete with the short term fluctation in 
the domestic lumber market. They feel that 
theirs is a long term program and the time 
will come when the situation will be re- 
versed. 

We are actively suggesting to the mill con- 
tacts with whom we are working that it is 
extremely short sighted not to try to develop 
this valuable long range market even at the 
small sacrifice of part of current profits. This 
is particularly true when results will be the 
complete loss of the trade to our Canadian 
competitors. If the log restriction program is 
to have its desired effect, and promote the 
sale of wood products to Japan then certainly 
more cooperation on the part of the mills is 


Yours very truly, 
O. C. CaFFrALL, 
President. 


SAVE HEADS TART 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 
Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Car- 


ter Davidson, editorial director of 
WBBM-TV in Chicago recently com- 
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mented editorially on the proposal to re- 
move Project Headstart from the respon- 
sibilities of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and place it within the juris- 
diction of the U.S. Office of Education. 

The case for retaining Project Head- 
start as a part of the war on poverty is 
stated most convincingly and in proper 
perspective by WBBM-TYV, and it is for 
this reason that I submit the text of Mr. 
Carter Davidson’s editorial for the bene- 
fit of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

Save Heap START 


Head Start is in danger of being cut— 
with a political knife. 

Head Start is a War on Poverty program— 
and one of its most successful—which trains 
poor children of pre-school age to be ready 
to get an education when they are old 
enough to go to school. It also involves par- 
ents and such subjects as nutrition and the 
connection between living conditions at 
home and the ability to get an education 
at school. 

A bill now in Congress would take Head 
Start away from the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, which wages the War on Poverty 
through community agencies, and would 
place it under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. That would mean 
that both money and policy for Head Start 
would flow down to the needy, and mostly 
black, communities through Boards of Ed- 
ucation, rather than community action 
agencies. 

This, we believe, would be a damaging 
blow to the most essential, and the most 
visibly successful, aspect of the Head Start 
program. 

Head Start is not a purely educational 
function. Its main aim has been to teach 
little children to communicate with each 
other, to involve parents in the lives of their 
children outside the home, and to remove 
at least some of the psychological blight that 
rises like a vapor in the minds of little chil- 
dren raised in blighted, crumbling ghettoes. 

Under the Federal poverty war operation, 
Head Start was designed to give to the na- 
tion’s neediest children the same sort of am- 
bition and motivation that comes naturally 
to children raised in a better social and eco- 
nomic climate. 

The bill now pending would transfer con- 
trol of Head Start to individual states, in 
which political job holders would decide 
which children and which communities 
would reap the benefits of the program. 

We think Head Start should remain a part 
of the War on Poverty, because that’s mainly 
what it is. 


ANOTHER KITCHEN ACCIDENT 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, when 
a young child’s insatiable curiosity and 
remarkable agility are combined with 
toxic household products in obsolete 
packages, the results can be tragic. 

Recently, an 18-month-old Seattle, 
Wash., boy gulped a mouthful of dish- 
washer detergent. His esophagus and 
windpipe are burned nearly closed; his 
mouth and lips are a mass of painful 
blisters. 

Fortunately, this story has a happy 
ending. Thanks to emergency treatment 
by doctors at Children’s Orthopedic Hos- 
pital, Michael is alive. He is breathing 
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through a tube in a hole in his throat 
and is fed through a tube in his abdomen. 
Too many similar stories of accidental 
childhood poisoning do not end so well. 

No one disputes the need for poison 
control programs. But after-the-fact 
treatment of injuries inflicted by toxic 
household substances is not control. 
Not treatment of the damage, but pre- 
vention of the injury must be our goal. 
That this goal has not been attained is 
evident from the numbers of childhood 
poisonings which occur annually in the 
home. We continue to rely upon parental 
education and printed warnings on toxic 
household substances. But to the young 
child, the phrase Keep out of the reach 
of children“ is meaningless, and the word 
“inaccessible” is not in his vocabulary. 

The technology which has produced 
the huge variety of household products 
to lighten the modern housewife’s work- 
load has also designed safe packages for 
those items which are potentially poison- 
ous to the children in the house. It may 
be unrealistic to expect that containers 
be kept out of the child’s reach, but the 
contents of those containers can most 
certainly be kept out of the child’s mouth. 
Where child-resistant containers have 
been used, childhood poisonings have 
been reduced by as much as 86 percent. 
And yet, most potentially toxic products 
are still packaged in obsolete containers 
which seem almost to invite ingestion of 
the contents. 

Mr. President, I have introduced S. 
3547, the Safe Packaging Act, to require 
manufacturers and vendors of these po- 
tentially hazardous household products 
to take full advantage of our advanced 
packaging technology. The need for such 
legislation is manifested by the fate of 
children such as Michael. I am hopeful 
that the next Congress will act quickly 
to stem this tide of senseless and tragic 
childhood poisonings. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article about Michael which appeared in 
the Seattle Times be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Boy, 18 MONTHS, LivEs—DETERGENT 
ALMOST KILLED HIM 
(By Al Dieffenbach) 

Michael Snodgrass, 18 months, is in Chil- 
dren’s Orthopedic Hospital today, a wide- 
eyed, blond example of the damage that can 
be done by the caustic substances in some 
dishwasher detergents. 

Michael’s esophagus (food pipe) and wind- 
pipe are burned nearly closed. His mouth 
and lips are blistered. He breaths through a 
tube in a hole in his throat. He will be fed 
through a tube sticking out of his abdomen, 

About every six weeks for the next two 
years, Michael will have a tube put down his 
scarred esophagus to stretch it back to serv- 
iceable size. 

Michael's parents, Mr. and Mrs. Albert W. 
Snodgrass, of 12509 72nd Ave. S., Renton, 
joined the hospital in another effort to warn 
others of the danger. 

“T had no idea that the dishwasher deter- 
gent was dangerous,” Mrs. Snodgrass said. 
“All the other soaps and things are in a cup- 
board out of the reach of children.” 

Mrs, Snodgrass, the mother of six children, 
said Michael recently found the box of de- 
tergent and gulped a mouthful before any- 
one realized what he was doing. 

She said she immediately washed his 
mouth and face with water, had one of her 
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older children call the Poison Control Center 
and summoned a neighbor who is a regis- 
tered nurse. 

All of the actions were proper, a doctor 
said, except that the caustic in the dish- 
washer detergent usually does its painful 
work in 30 seconds. 

After treatment by a doctor, Michael was 
sent home, but began running a fever and 
showed signs of lung congestion. 

He was taken to Children’s Orthopedic 
Hospital and was sent immediately to surg- 
ery, where a doctor said, We nearly lost 
him.” 


Several brands of dishwasher detergent 
carry no warning about their danger. Others 
use small type. “All of them should be kept 
out of the reach of children, if not out of the 
house altogether,” a doctor added. 


DONALD O. HAMMERBERG, USS. 
MILK ADMINISTRATOR IN CON- 
NECTICUT 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the Hart- 
ford Courant has been publishing a series 
of articles about “men who are making 
significant contributions to Connecticut 
agriculture.” One article of the series, 
printed on July 14, 1968, is devoted to 
Donald O. Hammerberg, who holds the 
position of Federal Milk Market Ad- 
ministrator. 

Before accepting this position in 1960, 
Don Hammerberg served Connecticut 
agriculture as milk market administra- 
tor for almost 20 years and took part 
in the original efforts to stabilize the 
economic status of the dairy farmer 
during the critical periods of the 1930’s 
and 1940’s. Those periods mark only the 
beginning of a long and devoted history 
of dedicated public service. In the in- 
terim, he has earned the respect and 
friendship of dairy farmers throughout 
the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp the following article which de- 
tails more completely the history and 
contribution of Don Hammerberg. His 
service has been exemplary for its de- 
votion an integrity, and his friendship 
is one I have valued for many years: 

U.S. MILE ADMINISTRATOR Arps STATE 
AGRICULTURE 
(By S. Archie Holdridge) 

This is the 25th in a series of articles about 
men who are making significant contribu- 
tions to Connecticut agriculture. Featured 
today is Donald O. Hammerberg, Federal Milk 
Market Administrator. 

Dairy farming has always been an im- 
portant phase of agriculture in this state. 

In the early 308, however, the milk mar- 


ket in Connecticut was in very bad shape. 
One dairyman in Litchfield County told me 
he was selling milk for three cents a quart. 
Much effort was made through the 308 to 
alleviate the situation. 

Connecticut was among about 18 states 
to enact some form of milk legislation. Even 
this attempt did not work well. Much of the 
legislation was legally defective. A milk con- 
trol board set up with three men in charge 
lasted two years. 

In 1935 the legislature raised the milk mar- 
keting act and a single administrator was ap- 
pointed, S. McLean Buckingham, who served 
for six years. This law also proved to be de- 
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fective and many court cases were lost. There 
was much criticism of conditions. 


TURNING POINT IN 1941 


During this period of trial and error to 
bring about a stable market for dairy prod- 
ucts in the state, a man raised on a dairy 
farm in Minnesota came to the University of 
Connecticut to work for his master’s degree. 


BACKGROUND 


Donald O. Hammerberg had graduated 
from the University of Minnesota in 1928. 
He had received his master’s degree in 1930, 
and then spent one year at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Hammerberg then returned to the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut as an assistant profes- 
sor of agricultural economics from 1931 to 
1939, He did research work in farm manage- 
ment and in marketing dairy products. 

He taught classes in economic theory, agri- 
cultural policy, marketing of agricultural 
products, farm management, and land eco- 
nomics. He also did extension work in the 
interest of dairy farmers during this tenure. 
In 1989 he became head of the department 
of agricultural economics and remained at 
this post until 1941. 

In 1934 he took a one year leave of absence 
from his UConn post to go to Washington 
to serve in the Dairy Division Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. It was during 
that year that Federal Market Order pro- 
posals were made. Hammerberg worked on 
the orders that were set up for the Chicago, 
Kansas City, New Orleans and Denver areas. 

He was closely involved through the 30s 
in the struggle of Connecticut dairy farmers 
to achieve a sound economic status. 

In the fall of 1940 a non-partisan sub- 
committee was appointed by the agricultural 
committee of the legislature composed of 
two Democrats and two Republicans, two 
from each house to make a study of all pro- 
posals for a law which would be more 
effective. 

Robert A. Hurley, who was then governor, 
submitted a bill patterned after the Federal 
Marketing Act of 1937. This seemed too elab- 
orate. Another sub-committee was appointed 
and Hammerberg became the economic con- 
sultant to the committee. Harry Polikoff, an 
attorney, had been appointed as a legal con- 
sultant to this committee. 

These two men prepared a draft of a new 
bill and after extensive discussions this was 
presented to the legislature as a non-parti- 
san bill. 

The legislature made only two changes. 
The first was to eliminate marketwide pool- 
ing and the second to modify the appealing 
procedure. 

Hammerberg enjoyed his position at the 
university and wanted to keep it. But a well 
qualified man was needed to administer this 
new law. Several legislators approached him 
but in each case he refused. Then the Gov- 
ernor asked that four or five names of quali- 
fied people be suggested for the job. Four of 
these refused and the fifth could not be ap- 
pointed for political reasons. 

One Sunday morning Gov. Hurley sent two 
men out to Storrs to persuade Hammerberg 
to talk with the governor about the position. 
He agreed. The governor told him he felt that 
he had done a great deal to get the law 
enacted and it was very imperative to have 
a good man as the administrator. 

Hammerberg agreed to take the job for 
three years and then to return to his teach- 
ing position and head of the department of 
agricultural economics. His appointment was 
approved by both houses of the legislature. 
Dairy farmers in the state know what has 
happened since that eventful year in 1941 
when Donald O. Hammerberg became milk 
market administrator. As administrator he 
has made a significant contribution to Con- 
necticut agriculture. 

The war came on soon. Farmers were faced 
with many problems. There was a shortage 
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of tires. On his order, milk deliveries were 
made every other day. Another regulation 
was to restrict deliveries only once in every 
44 hours. This was done one year before the 
federal regulations went into effect, 

The law called for tough regulation. A 
strong man was needed at the helm, For in- 
stance, 187 milk dealers violated the order. 
There were 35 cases in the superior court at 
one time, but only five or six actually came 
to trial. 

The administrator won all but one of the 
cases that came to the Superior Court. This 
case was appealed and the decision of the 
Superior Court was sustained. One dealer 
appealed the decision to the Supreme Court 
of Errors but even though this case was lost, 
legislation incorporating the regulation un- 
der question was passed. 

In 18 years the act has been amended only 
three times. One of these amendments was 
to allow money to be held out during May 
and June and paid back for milk delivered 
by producers in October and November. 

About one half million dollars is collected 
every year from milk dealers in the func- 
tioning of this amendment. This act has 
never been challenged. 

In the last 15 years there has never been 
a single court case under the act. 

Hammerberg estimates that his office has 
collected $1.4 million in under payments 
from dealers and paid to producers, 


FEDERAL ORDERS 


When Hammerberg became administrator 
in 1941 only four to six per cent of the milk 
consumed in the state came from outside 
its borders. 

By 1959 about 40 per cent was being im- 
ported. This situation couldn't be regulated 
effectively under the 1941 state act. 

In 1955, thoughtful dairymen, representa- 
tives of the CMPA, the Modern Milk Market- 
ing Assn., the Torrington Dairy and others 
began to see and discuss the need for some 
kind of federal regulation. 

On April 1, 1959 such orders went into 
effect in Connecticut. Larger markets in the 
country had already been regulated. The 
Connecticut Order was No. 119. Since April 
1941, Hammerberg has been the federal milk 
market administrator. 

He has served Connecticut agriculture 
faithfully and effectively for many years in a 
nonpartisan way which may best be exempli- 
fied by the fact that he has received appoint- 
ments from eight governors; four Republi- 
cans and four Democrats. 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF LAND 
ARMIES IN THE 20TH CENTURY 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the excel- 
lent article by Dr. Alvin J. Cottrell, staff 
member, Center for Strategic Studies, 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C., entitled “The Changing Role of 
Land Armies in the 20th Century,” was 
chosen by the Council of Librarians as 
one of the 10 best articles for June 1968. 

Moreover, Dr. Cottrell has recently co- 
authored with Dr. T. W. Adams a book, 
“Cyprus Between East and West,” Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1968. 

It gives me great pleasure to insert in 
the Record Dr. Cottrell's outstanding ar- 
ticle from the June 1968 issue of Current 
History, a monthly magazine of world 
affairs, as follows: 
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THE CHANGING ROLE OF LAND ARMIES IN THE 
20TH CENTURY 


(By Alvin J. Cottrell, staff member, Center 
for Strategic Studies, Georgetown Univer- 
sity) 

(Nore.—How can the United States best 
maintain manpower for an effective defense 
system and for the other needs of American 
society? How have American armies been 
raised in the past? Is Selective Service neces- 
sary? A three-issue study of these questions 
will offer historical background and various 
current and controversial views. Our intro- 
ductory article, evaluating the changing 
manpower needs for American defense, notes 
that until after World War II, “large land 
armies were still the principal instruments of 
decision . . .”; today “The most important 
change in [their] use is the decline... of 
their role as the principal instrument of 
ultimate decision.”) 

From the pre-Napoleonic era to the mid- 
twentieth century, generals and statesmen 
have been convinced that massive amounts 
of manpower were needed for warmaking and 
defense. The central role assigned to large 
ground armies from earliest times prevailed 
in a very general sense until the end of 
World War II. Every military leader sought to 
amass the largest possible force of military 
manpower, even if smaller armies would per- 
haps have served the purpose better.* 

To say that the importance of large ground 
forces remained paramount in the minds of 
military strategists for a relatively long time 
is not to suggest that this role was unchang- 
ing or that strategies did not differ from age 
to age. But many of the changes, particularly 
in World Wars I and II, were greatly influ- 
enced by the development of new and better 
weapons, e.g., the machine gun and modern 
artillery during World War I, and the greatly 
increased importance of armored vehicles, 
aircraft and naval power during World War 
Ir? 

Yet these wars had one thing in common: 
large land armies were still the principal in- 
struments of decision, and all weapons sys- 
tems and other capabilities were geared to 
their support. 

WORLD WAR II 


To suggest something of the magnitude 
of the United States effort at peak strength 
during World War II, the United States had 
over 12,000,000 men under arms serving in 
all theaters, as compared with the 1968 lev- 
els of 3,500,000. It lost over 200,000 dead in 
battle. The Soviets had a similar number un- 
der arms, but lost an estimated seven million 
in battle. Present Soviet military strength is 
estimated at approximately 3,220,000. 

It might be well to recall some of the num- 
bers involved in the great Normandy inva- 
sion of June 6, 1944. Some 5,000 vessels—the 
largest naval fleet in history—participated in 
the landings under an umbrella of aircraft 
which were estimated to have carried out 
more than 12,000 sorties on the day of the in- 
vasion. In retrospect, it might be said of the 
Normandy landings that they represented 
the ascendancy of means, i.e., of overwhelm- 
ing manpower and firepower as well as su- 
perior logistics management, over sophisti- 
cated strategic doctrine. Raymond Aron has 
pointed out in The Century of Total War 
that World War I demonstrated the American 
proclivity for conserving manpower through 
the prodigal expenditure of technological 
resources“ But the face remains that huge 
manpower resources were required. 

The use of the atomic bomb against Japan, 
as well as the belief that something ap- 
proaching real peace was in sight, and domes- 
tic pressures to “bring the boys home,” in- 
fluenced United States strategic thinking re- 
garding the role of land forces following 
World War II. United States forces were 
quickly withdrawn from Europe and the con- 
ventional American military establishment 
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was rapidly dismantled. By 1948, the Army 
was scaled down from 3.5 million to about 
525,000 men and 10 skeleton divisions.s Thus 
our atomic monopoly served to rationalize 
the United States decision to accede to ir- 
resistible domestic pressures for demobiliza- 
tion, 
GROUND FORCES IN KOREA 


The United States did not break sharply 
with the past until the Korean War of 1950. 
Until Korea, the established concept of all- 
out war waged by all the manpower and 
weapons that could be mustered still repre- 
sented the epitome of sound military policy. 

But in Korea, as General Matthew Ridgway 
note: for the first time in our history 
we became acquainted with the concept of 
limited war.“ He contrasts Korea with 
World War II: 

“One mistake we avoided in Korea was an 
insistence on ‘total victory’ or ‘unconditional 
surrender’ or even a ‘halt to aggression’ be- 
fore talking peace. . A limited war is not 
merely a small war that has not grown to full 
size. It is a war in which the objectives are 
specifically limited in the light of our na- 
tional interest and current capabilities.“ 7 

United States military power was concep- 
tually employed for the first time on a large 
scale in Korea to achieve a limited objec- 
tive—to halt aggression and bring an end to 
the conflict without seeking the complete 
capitulation of the enemy. In fact, we settled 
for a truce along the line where the battle 
began. That the war—and particularly its 
limited nature—was not popular in the 
United States was dramatized on election 
day in 1952. The Korean War had become the 
major issue in the campaign and former Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower, hero of World War 
II, used his mandate at the polls to negotiate 
an end to the war. Thus the Korean War was 
a harbinger of the current opposition to mas- 
sive intervention with ground forces abroad, 
particularly in Asia. It may be recalled that 
in March, 1954, Vice President Richard Nixon 
suggested that the United States intervene 
with air and naval power in Vietnam to help 
the French at Dien Bien Phu. This idea was 
apparently favored by Admiral Arthur Rad- 
ford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
But the Nixon suggestion (made in a speech 
and obviously intended as a trial balloon” 
to assess public support for such an action) 
was strongly opposed in many quarters, Gen- 
eral Ridgway, then Army Chief of Staff, coun- 
tered Nixon's suggestion with the comment 
that: “that same old delusive idea was ad- 
vanced—that we could do things the cheap 
and easy way, by going into Indo-China with 
air and naval forces alone. To me this had an 
ominous ring. For I felt sure that if we com- 
mitted air and naval power to that area, we 
would have to follow them immediately with 
ground forces in support.” $ 

General Ridgway opposed United States 
intervention at a time when the United 
States military establishment had reached 
the peak of its postwar mobilization, ap- 
proximately 3,600,000, as a result of the 
Korean War. His opposition to the use of 
military power for intervention on the Asian 
mainland pertained primarily to ground 
forces. Opposition to military intervention 
in Asia may be the most significant develop- 
ment in estimating the future role of United 
States military power in general, and ground 
forces in particular, in such conflicts. Cur- 
rent opposition now involves all services and 
particularly the air force, 


GROUND FORCE USE IN OTHER AREAS 

The role which ground forces have played 
and are now playing in other areas since the 
end of World War II will of necessity vary 
from area to area. In Europe, for example, 
NATO and specifically United States ground 
forces have served largely as a “tripwire” 
which constitutes an earnest of our com- 
mitment to defend Europe. The “tripwire” 
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for ground forces in NATO has been described 
by Enoch Powell, conservative defense 
spokesman in England, as “the frontier 
guard which automatically sets off nuclear 
war rather as a burglar trap rings an alarm 
bell. 

The United States-NATO ground forces 
have never reached the minimum levels 
established in the various NATO force plans. 
During the greater period of NATO's exist- 
ence, such plans have called for the equiva- 
lent of 30 ready divisions. But in fact, NATO 
has never had more than 25 divisions on the 
central European front. These NATO divi- 
sions confront a roughly equal number of 
Soviet divisions in East Germany and East 
Europe. (The Soviets have usually been 
credited with approximately 22 divisions in 
East Germany.) NATO's 30-division force 
goal was meant to insure that the Soviet 
divisions in East Germany would not be ade- 
quate by themselves for a decisive assault 
against Western Europe. But the NATO 
force has never been considered adequate to 
deal with any significantly reinforced Soviet 
forces, without resort to nuclear capabilities. 
Thus the United States has publicly an- 
nounced that it has 7,000 nuclear warheads 
stored within the European NATO theater. 

The acceptance by NATO of an inferior 
ground force conventional posture was not 
occasioned by any deficiency in the necessary 
resources or manpower of its members. Ac- 
tually, manpower ratios favor the NATO 
countries, and United States and Soviet forces 
today are roughly equal. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that a greater supporting 
force is required to put an American soldier 
into combat. United States-NATO numeri- 
cal deficiencies in ground strength have been 
due largely to a lack of will, particularly on 
the part of our NATO allies, This lack of 
will must be attributed to a variety of politi- 
cal, military and economic factors. The lat- 
ter consideration is particularly relevant with 
regard to England, but budgetary reasons for 
a troop reduction were also cited by the West 
Germans in the summer of 1967. 

An important change in NATO strategy 
affecting the role of ground forces occurred 
in 1954. Shortly after President Eisenhower 
took office the administration enunciated the 
so-called “New Look in American Defense 
Policy” which presaged a shift towards pri- 
mary reliance on nuclear weapons to make 
up for the conventional deficiencies in 
NATO's force levels. The new doctrine, char- 
acterized by the phrase “a bigger bang for 
the buck,” came under sharp attack by many 
in and out of government.“ Many of the 
critics argued that a strategy relying so 
heavily on nuclear weapons would become 
increasingly less credible as the Soviets in- 
creased their own capability to inflict un- 
acceptable damage on the continental United 
States. Such a strategy left no option be- 
tween doing nothing and fighting an all-out 
nuclear war. 

When President John F. Kennedy assumed 
office in 1961 he brought with him many 
critics of the new NATO doctrine and of the 
entire concept of “massive retaliation” enun- 
ciated by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles in January, 1954. It was natural that 
the Kennedy Administration, anxious as it 
was for arms control reasons to reduce the 
dangers of a precipitate nuclear response, 
should try to reverse the policy of heavy reli- 
ance on nuclear weapons which character- 
ized the New Look” strategy. Using such 
terms as “flexible response” and “graduated 
deterrence” the Kennedy Administration 
sought to alter the Eisenhower policy. Not 
only did these efforts fail; they were also 
strongly opposed by our principal NATO 
allies. 

Now, in fact, NATO strategy has come al- 
most full circle. Now, in 1968—despite of- 
ficial statements to the contrary—there ap- 
pears to be a return, in fact if not in theory, 
to a de facto “tripwire concept” with regard 
to the role of ground forces. 
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Even more significant. than the French 
withdrawal from NATO, as far as United 
States defense strategy in Europe is con- 
cerned, has been the increasing insistence by 
leading political and military figures in the 
United States upon the reduction of our 
ground forces in Europe. 

Since 1966, Senate majority leader Mike 
Mansfield of Montana and other prominent 
Senators have been urging the withdrawal 
of as many as four of the six divisions from 
the United States Seventh Army in Ger- 
many, the most modern and effective fighting 
force in NATO. Senator Mansfield has re- 
ceived support for his view from General 
Eisenhower, who has suggested that United 
States forces could be reduced to two divi- 
sions, (in other words, a corps) as an earnest 
of the United States commitment to defend 
Europe; former Army General James Gavin 
has publicly made similar proposals. There 
has also been much talk, based on the con- 
cept of the increased United States airlift 
capabilities, of rotating troops from the 
United States to Europe. Thus, we seem to 
be moving in the direction of a “mobile” 
rather than a “stationary” tripwire concept 
for our ground forces. 

What we have seen in Europe—the area 
most vital to United States interests—has 
been the gradual acceptance by the United 
States of ground forces as a political-military 
symbol of our commitment to Europe's de- 
fense rather than as a key instrument for 
decision in Europe should the presence of 
such forces fail to deter. This, of course, dif- 
fers greatly from earlier twentieth century 
concepts of the role of ground forces. 

Perhaps this was inevitable as the result 
of vast changes in military technology. The 
advance in firepower resulting from the de- 
velopment of nuclear power for military pur- 
poses represents the greatest quantum leap 
in military firepower in history. The new 
central role of nuclear weapons has led to 
the increasing acceptance in the United 
States of a concept, already widely accepted 
in Europe, which rests more on preventing 
war than on fighting should deterrence fail. 


SELECTIVE INTERVENTION 


In other areas—e.g. the Middle East—we 
also appear to rely on a mobile tripwire 
rather than on numerical superiority. Per- 
haps in such areas, from a political and a 
military point of view, the only sensible 
strategy is one in which we carry out a pre- 
emptive intervention to stabilize the situa- 
tion as quickly as possible, when our inter- 
ests are clearly involved in a critical situa- 
tion, then withdraw. 

When our interests are involved, preemp- 
tive arrival, perhaps with relatively small 
forces, may often prove adequate to the chal- 
lenge, since it thrusts upon the other super- 
power the onus of counterintervening and of 
creating a direct confrontation which might 
lead to nuclear war. Such a strategy of selec- 
tive intervention might be carried out with 
the limited objective of damping the crisis 
and moving out as quickly as possible, The 
United States intervention in Lebanon in 
1958 was a nearly perfect example of the way 
to implement such a strategic concept. There 
American forces at peak strength deployed 
in the Lebanon totaled only about 15,000— 
8,000 Army and 6,000 Marines.” Interventions 
by such small forces are not new in history. 
Indeed, the United States frequently inter- 
vened in Latin America (e.g., in Nicaragua 
and Cuba) with small forces. What is new is 
their current close linkage to the strategic 
nuclear forces of the United States with all 
the related risks of nuclear war that the 
enemy must ponder, 

It now seems clear that protracted, large- 
scale interventions of the Korean type and, 
much more significantly, current military ac- 
tion in Vietnam do not conform to the devel- 
oping United States domestic and interna- 
tional political environments, Inevitably, the 
unfavorable environment now developing 
with respect to such great military undertak- 
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ings, involving as they do large ground forces, 
may make such un a thing of the 
past. There is much opposition to the escala- 
tion of the war, even by congressional sup- 
porters of the Administration, if the role of 
additional ground troops is simply to imple- 
ment the present “gradualist” strategy which 
some believe to be bankrupt. After a one-man 
inspection tour of Vietnam in January, 1968, 
Senator Joseph Clark (D., Penn.) of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee stated: 

“We are stalemated in Vietnam as we were 
in Korea 15 years ago. We must take the ac- 
tion we took then; seize the initiative to 
reach a compromise solution—without mili- 
tary victory but also without defeat. And 
never, never again should we commit a 
ground army on the mainland of Asia.” ™ 

Senator Mike Mansfield, arguing against 
further escalation of the war, has also stated 
that: “We are in the wrong place and fight- 
ing the wrong kind of war.” 1 

As an alternative, retired General James 
Gavin has recommended the so-called en- 
clave strategy—a strategy which calls for the 
defense of key strategic points like Camranh 
Bay, Danang and Saigon, without any effort 
on the part of the United States to hold the 
countryside—a strategy which would enable 
the United States to reduce its forces in Viet- 
nam» 

Certainly the opposition to United States 
intervention in Vietnam, at home and 
abroad, raises the question of whether even 
limited wars of the magnitude of Vietnam 
are possible in a democratic society. The va- 
lidity of the concept of limited war has yet 
to be proven, As of April 1, 1968, the United 
States had about 510,000 men in Vietnam, 
with more to come. Perhaps a more serious 
issue than the size of the force in Vietnam 
is the magnitude of the casualty list, which 
by March, 1968, had surpassed that of the 
Korean War. 

It is conceivable that failure in Vietnam 
will so discredit the use of our military 
power that even lesser interventions of the 
Lebanese kind will be proscribed by domestic 
and international opinion; this may be the 
case even if the United States achieves a 
clear “victory” in Vietnam. In any event, as 
far as Vietnam and the rest of Asia is con- 
cerned, Professor Edwin Reischauer of Har- 
vard, our ambassador to Japan under the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations, has 
observed: 

“Vietnam has made it much more dubious 
than it was before that we would intervene 
strongly in a similar situation elsewhere in 
Asia and unthinkable that we would do it 
while the Vietnam war lasted. . . we are 
coming to the end of a policy.“ 4 

For a variety of political and economic 
reasons, the United States may well be forced 
more and more into a strategy of primary 
reliance on strategic offensive capabilities 
and naval power unless it is prepared, as 
seems unlikely, to employ nuclear weapons. 

CHINESE MANPOWER 


Certainly, fear of Chinese Communist man- 
power has been a key factor in the concern 
of many who fear further escalation of the 
war in Vietnam, especially the possibility of 
a United States ground invasion of North 
Vietnam. Total Chinese military strength has 
been reliably estimated at 2,700,000, with 
ground forces accounting for all but 200,000 
of this total. Both the Soviet Union and the 
United States have more men under arms, 
but Chinese Communist ground forces are 
superior numerically to Soviet and American 
forces: The Soviets have an estimated 2,000,- 
000 of their total military strength allo- 
cated to the Army; the United States has an 
Army total of 1,470,000. As is true of the 
Soviets versus the Americans, the size of Chi- 
nese forces is deceptive because the Chinese 
place even less emphasis on forces supporting 
the combat soldier, For the present, how- 
ever, given the internal turmoil in China, it 
is doubtful that China’s Communist leaders 
could employ their ground strength safely 
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outside of China without risking loss of con- 
trol throughout China, 

Perhaps the most sweeping proposal for a 
change in United States strategy was pro- 
posed by Walter Lippmann, who called for an 
American withdrawal from the Asian main- 
land to Australia and New Zealand for the 
defense of the island chain around the 
periphery of Asia: 

“The essential difference between what we 
have done in Vietnam and what we should 
have done is that we have gone ashore on the 
mainland—where the masses of Vietnam and 
of China can march against us. The right 
way, indeed the right thing to do now, is to 
take our stand on territory separated by 
blue water from the mainland and from the 
masses who live on it. . I believe that this 
analysis points to Australia and New Zealand 
as the proper forward base of American power 
in the South Pacific. . . . An American deci- 
sion to pull back to Australia will not only 
end the war in Vietnam but will remove any 
near prospect of war with China. The 
controlling fact about the Chinese and Viet- 
namese military forces is that they can march 
but cannot swim.” 15 

There is no doubt that this concept will 
commend itself to many who oppose military 
intervention in general, and military inter- 
vention in Vietnam specifically. But it ap- 
pears to ignore the question of what happens 
to Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, Hong Kong, 
Malaysia, Singapore and Korea. 


ROLE OF LAND FORCES 


While this article has been written from 
the United States point of view, it is clear 
that ground forces continue to play a major 
role in Soviet and Chinese strategic thinking. 
This is of necessity even truer of China than 
of Russia. Throughout the postwar period 
the land forces of both Communist powers 
have persistently bedeviled United States 
military planners because of American 
ground deficiencies. The United States and 
its allies have been forced to think of more 
sophisticated ways to compensate for the 
Communist superiority in conventional mili- 
tary manpower. While a discussion of what 
kind of force posture the United States should 
maintain is not the purpose of this article, 
certain conclusions are indicated if domestic 
opposition to United States military inter- 
vention continues. For it this opposition more 
than abstract military doctrine, no matter 
how brilliantly formulated, which will in 
large measure determine future strategy and 
the role of land forces. Much of the opposition 
to military intervention is mistakenly attrib- 
uted to the war in Vietnam, but it seems 
likely that while the Vietnamese war may 
have triggered the now crucial debate over 
military policy, the real roots of the problem 
go much deeper. What is really involved, as 
far as some of the opposition is concerned, is 
an objection to military intervention per se. 

Already there is talk of doing away with 
the draft, as has already been done in Eng- 
land. Analysts are now discussing the pos- 
sibility of creating a professional military 
service made up of longer-term volunteers. 
Smaller land forces may be adequate if the 
trend towards greater and greater reliance 
on deterrence rather than on real defense 
capabilities continue and becomes accepted 
in the United States. 

Thus far, nothing has been said concern- 
ing the special role of ground forces in meet- 
ing the type of guerrilla conflict so common 
in the post-World War II era. The para- 
mount role of ground forces in the type of 
military operation is obvious. Clearly the 
professional army or the yolunteer army will 
continue to be necessary in waging counter- 
insurgency, if not in Asia, at least in Latin 
America which is still perceived by many 
Amercans as an area vital to United States 
interests. Although the United States did 
not invade Cuba during the missile crisis of 
1962, when President Kennedy successfully 
forced the Soviets to back down, it is possible 
that Latin America is the one region where 
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a United States political consensus in favor 
of intervention might still be achieved. The 
principal obstacle to military intervention in 
that region would be the long-standing and 
deep-seated hostility to such action by the 
Latin Americans themselves, occasioned by 
previous interventions. The United States has 
yet to demonstrate the utility of counterin- 
surgency forces in a successful action. The 
British were successful in Malaya under dif- 
ferent political and geographical circum- 
stances, and the government of President 
Ramon Magsaysay of the Philippines was 
successful in putting down the Huk guer- 
rilla insurgency. France, however, failed in 
Algeria, not militarily but politically, and the 
British were not wholly successful in Cyprus. 
Hence there is some question whether parlia- 
mentary democracies can successfully wage 
this type of conflict. 

In summary, it is clear that ground forces 
serve a much more sophisticated variety of 
purposes today. Some characteristics of their 
utility in World Wars I and II still obtain 
even in Vietnam, and these characteristics 
were also present in some measure in Korea, 
But even in those cases where large-scale 
conventional military efforts have been 
mounted and employed, ground forces have 
been used in a variety of new roles, e.g., coun- 
terinsurgency, “graduated deterrence,” “ 
ible response,” and limited war. Perhaps one 
of the greatest changes in the role of ground 
forces, however, from the standpoint of the 
United States, is the greater meshing of these 
forces with political objectives. 

Finally, while nuclear arms have never 
been employed in a bilateral conflict, it is 
clear that in an age of deterrence and limited 
conflicts the importance of ground forces is 
not their size but their inextricable tie with 
tactical and strategic nuclear weapons. The 
most important change in the role of ground 
forces is the decline since World War I of 
their role as the principal instrument of 
ultimate decision. 
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A TRIBUTE TO MR. MARIO T. NOTO 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
mixed emotions that I today rise to salute 
a fine administrator and a fine friend, 
Mr. Mario T. Noto. Mr. Noto has served 
as the Associate Commissioner of the 
US. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service in the Department of Justice 
since February 1962. Recently, Mr. Noto 
accepted the position of executive direc- 
tor of the Airport Security Council, an 
airline industry organization established 
earlier this year to combat and prevent 
crime at New York’s major airports. Mr. 
Noto plans to leave his post at the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service in 
mid-August of this year. 

Mr. Noto’s career and dedication to 
government are indeed distinguished. In 
1942, after 2 years in the private practice 
of law, Mario Noto entered the INS as 
a U.S. naturalization examiner. Shortly 
after taking this job, he was called to 
defend his country and he did so honor- 
ably in the U.S. Air Force from Septem- 
ber 1942, to November 1945. 

In 1945, upon discharge from active 
military service, Mario Noto returned to 
the INS. In 1948, he was transferred to 
Washington, D.C., for the purpose of or- 
ganizing an investigations section in the 
central office. Subsequently, he became 
the Deputy Assistant Commissioner for 
Investigations and later he was made As- 
sistant Commissioner, a post exercising 
responsibility and supervision over all 
investigations and administrative prose- 
cutions of the agency. 

On February 28, 1962, Mario Noto was 
appointed Associate Commissioner, a po- 
sition supervising and overseeing the op- 
erations and activities of over 4,500 em- 
ployees of the Service. 

As well as his INS duties, Mr. Noto has 
served as the appointed consultant of the 
Secretary of State in the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs since June 
19, 1963. In this capacity, he is called 
upon to furnish advise to the Assistant 
Secretary for that Bureau on matters 
relating to exchanges and cultural pres- 
entations and student exchanges with 
other countries, with particular empha- 
sis upon Italy. 

Mario Noto has further distinguished 
himself in the publication of several legal 
articles and in lecturing in various col- 
leges and at professional organizations 
and associations on administrative mat- 
ters relating to Government activities. 

Mario Noto assumes his position with 
the Airport Security Council this month, 
August. In announcing Mr. Noto’s selec- 
tion as executive director, Joseph L. 
Schmit, council president said: 
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Mr. Noto’s vast experience in the investi- 
gative, legal and administrative field will en- 
hance the airline industry’s effectiveness in 
crime prevention, as well as aiding in our 
close cooperation with law enforcement 
agencies, 


Over the years, Mario Noto has been 
of great help to many people. He has of- 
fered invaluable aid to me and my staff 
members on numberous occasions. We 
will sorely miss him, not only as a fine 
administrator, but as a fine man. I know 
my colleagues will want to join with me 
in wishing Mario Noto well on his new 
appointment and in offering him our 
most sincere thanks for all his service 
to us and his country over the past years. 


RESULTS OF CONSTITUENT POLL 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
in late May of this year, I sent to resi- 
dents of my congressional district a poll 
on matters of current public interest. As 
in past years, the results of this con- 
stituent questionnaire were most gratify- 
ing, both in the number of responses and 
in the interest generated among voters. I 
find these surveys to be of great impor- 
tance in taking the pulse of public opin- 
ion in my district and in keeping abreast 
of significant trends in thinking. 

This year, for the first time in the 
many years I have been polling my con- 
stituents, I used a computerized punch 
card for my survey. This method suc- 
ceeded in increasing the volume of re- 
sponses, facilitating their tabulation, and 
making more accurate their results, In 
addition, use of the punch card enabled 
us to take cross-samplings of the returns, 
on the basis of sex, residency, and polit- 
ical affiliation. This approach has given 
us new and greater insight into the na- 
ture of public opinion in my congres- 
sional district. 

Also for the first time this year, my poll 
of the First Congressional District was 
augmented by identical surveys taken in 
district two by Senator PAUL Fannin, of 
Arizona, and in district three by Con- 
gressman SAM STEIGER. A detailed tabu- 
lation of the results in all three of Ari- 
zona’s congressional districts provided 
an accurate profile of the public’s think- 
ing on important matters in the State. 
Interestingly, the results in the three 
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districts were always within 1 or 2 per- 
centage points, indicating the consist- 
ency of opinion on these issues through- 
out the State’s various geographical 
regions. 

Because of the importance of spending 
priorities in our domestic economy, I 
asked my constituents to assess present 
levels of spending in eight different pol- 
icy areas. Generally, people in my district 
favored decreases in spending in all eight 
areas. Comparatively, they favored most 
drastically decreases in spending for for- 
eign aid, farm subsidies, and the war on 
poverty.” 

On the other hand, it was generally 
held that expenditures for social secu- 
rity, medicare, and defense be main- 
tained at present levels. A higher per- 
centage favored an increase in defense 
spending than for any other purpose. 

On the question of conduct of the Viet- 
nam conflict, opinion was fairly evenly 
divided among the alternatives of de- 
claring open, unlimited war, increasing 
the strategic bombing, and sealing off 
supply routes and pressing for a truce. 

Regarding the pressing problem of 
rioting and crime in the streets, the over- 
whelmingly favored alternative—75.1 
percent—was stricter enforcement meas- 
ures by the police and the courts. The 
other alternative offered, that of increas- 
ing spending in the slums, was favored 
by only 5.9 percent of the sampling. 

On the question of firearms legislation, 
66 percent desired no additional legis- 
lation at the time the question was asked. 
However, the most agreement on any of 
the seven questions asked came on the 
question of the administration’s han- 
dling of the Pueblo incident. Of those 
responding to the questionnaire, nearly 
85 percent were dissatisfied with the 
manner in which the administration 
handled the Pueblo affair. 

Mr. Speaker, every year when I poll 
my constituents in this way, I am grati- 
fied by the returns and by the mail 
generated. Although we all recognize 
that in our representative republic sys- 
tem of government, the elected officials 
must be guided by many factors, includ- 
ing not only public opinion, but also in- 
dividual conscience and knowledge based 
on greater accessability to information, 
a factor of fundamental importance is 
the feeling of the constituency. I want to 
thank all those who responded to my 
survey for expressing their interest in 
this way. 

For all those who want a more detailed 
breakdown of responses to my poll, I am 
including the following percentage 
analysis: 


[Resultsi n percent] 


Social 


Foreign Space Medicare War on Defense Farm Supersonic 
aid security program poverty subsidies transport 
1. In the following 
programs, do 
you think Gov- 
ernment spend- 
ing should be— 
‘educed_._._. 88.6 17.0 39.8 28.3 54.4 26.3 72.5 49.8 
Maintained at 
resent 
eve 6.9 60.1 39.7 54.0 22.5 47.3 18.3 30.0 
Increased 1.4 18.9 15.8 13.3 18.3 21.5 4.5 12.2 
No response 3.1 4.1 4.7 4.4 4.9 4.9 4.7 8.0 
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2. Which of these alternative solutions 
comes closest to what you feel should be done 
in Vietnam? 

Declare open, unlimited war on North 

Vietnam 
Bomb dikes and remove present restric- 

tions on other North Vietnamese tar- 

gets whose destruction may lead to 
military victo 
Seal off Haiphong and other North Viet- 
namese supply depots to force enemy 
to truce on our terms 
Contain the Vietcong and the North 

Vietnamese and work for a truce - 10.5 
Withdraw our troops immediately and 

let the Vietnamese people manage 

their own affairs. 


3. Do you favor any additional firearms 
legislation at this time? 


S —T——— T 28. 9 
NS woah ae pie apiamaee eam eae 66.0 
No response. — 5. 1 


4. To ease the strain of continued deficit 
spending, would you favor— 


The administration’s proposed 10-per- 


cent surcharge on income taxes 8.1 
Cutbacks in Government expenditures_ 77. 
No rep 14. 6 


5. Do you believe rioting and crime in the 
streets can be controlled best by— 


Stricter enforcement measures by police 


in city ‘slums. 252s... 5.9 
Both: of: Dees 12.7 
Neither of these——— 2.7 
ING -TOSPONSO roe ioe —ʃ 3.6 

6. Are you 
Sate C“.l. a ene 9. 7 


Dissatisfied with the way the adminis- 
tration handled the Pueblo incident. 84.6 
5.7 
7. How do you rate this administration’s 
overall performance in office? 


7. sh snalensneue erm Sense 1.4 
%%% yd A 11.2 
PO ease eee e E dad e E SEA A 37.0 
Dig tne Departs Seer S E E E a 48.0 
NTT 2. 4 


RAPID TRANSIT 
HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, we all know 
how critical is the traffic congestion in 
our major cities; how urgent is the need 
for solutions to the mobility crisis. The 
automobile alone and unaided, proceed- 
ing on concrete expressways, cannot solve 
our national traffic dilemma. 

It was this realization that prompted 
me and Assemblyman Tom Carrell—now 
State senator—as members of the 1964 
California Legislature, to seek a solution 
for the people of southern California, in 
the form of rapid transit as a component 
of balanced transportation. 

Together we authored the Rees-Carrell 
bill, which overhauled and reconstituted 
the Metropolitan Transit Authority as 
the Southern California Rapid Transit 
District, with new and broader powers. 

In 4 short years, Mr. Speaker, rapid 
transit in our region has gone from a 
dream to a possibility, to a probability— 
and today it is on the brink of becoming a 
reality. 
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August 1, the Governor of California 
signed into law the Lanterman bill, which 
will permit the people of Los Angeles 
County to vote in the forthcoming No- 
vember election on a financing plan for 
construction of what could well be the 
finest transit system known to man. 

It is not unusual for America to ac- 
complish the impossible. When the need 
occurs, American ingenuity meets that 
need. We dam great rivers and create 
artificial lakes. We suspend giant bridges 
across our harbors. We probe the planets 
with measuring devices, and photograph 
the moon with a camera based in 
Pasadena. 

In like manner, Mr. Speaker, when the 
need arises for mobility in our cities, 
when our people see themsleves caught 
in a web of vehicular congestion, they 
take constructive action. In this case, 
that action will take the form of an 
“X” on the November ballot, signifying 
“yes” on rapid transit. 

With our population growing at an un- 
precedented rate, and with automobiles 
multiplying 34 times faster than people, 
the need for new mobility is acute. 

I have every confidence that the voters 
of Los Angeles County will unhesitatingly 
take the final step in a long sequence of 
enabling legislation designed to pro- 
vide us with a speedy, modern system of 
mobility linking the county together on 
its own exclusive right-of-way—sepa- 
rated from all other traffic. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring our experience to 
the attention of my colleagues today with 
the thought that the accumulated 
knowledge of the Southern California 
Rapid Transit District might serve as a 
model in developing similar systems of 
rapid transit in other great American 
cities. 


PANAMA CANAL 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on the 54th 
anniversary of the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal, today would seem an appro- 
priate time to reiterate opposition to the 
proposed treaty that would relinquish 
U.S. control over the Canal Zone. 

The issue should be a prime issue of 
discussion in the coming election cam- 
paign, and all candidates for national 
office should go on record with their 
views on the projected treaty. The vast 
majority of Americans not only recog- 
nize the validity of this Nation’s owner- 
ship in perpetuity; they also know that 
our withdrawal would open the way for 
Communist expansion in the Western 
Hemisphere. With a Red beachhead al- 
ready established in Cuba, getting out of 
Panama would constitute our Nation’s 
greatest military blunder in all history. 

I would remind my colleagues that the 
Canal Zone is our most costly territorial 
acquisition and that the United States 
has through the years demonstrated 
generosity beyond reason in increasing 
annual payments and making other con- 
cessions to Panama. 
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Eight hundred American workers per- 
ished in the construction of the canal 
before the Ancon steamed through on 
August 15, 1914. Once it is given away 
and the Communists take over—as surely 
they would—it will take many times that 
many American servicemen to get it 
back—or what is left of it. 

Taking this subject to the people dur- 
ing the campaign will not only firm up 
US. intentions to retain possession of 
the canal, but will also discourage ruth- 
less Panamanian politicians and other 
elements operating in the Caribbean 
from conspiring to wrest the Canal Zone 
from its rightful owner. 


A NEW BOOST FOR OUR FARMERS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
give my strongest endorsement to H.R. 
18209, the bill to extend and amplify the 
Farmers’ Home Administration Act. 

Ever since its establishment three 
decades ago the FHA has been one of the 
most valuable Federal agencies helping 
the farmer. The FHA has provided farm- 
ers with the financial wherewithal to 
expand their production, at times when 
these farmers were turned away by other 
sources of financing. The FHA has also 
provided emergency crop loans, thereby 
enabling many farmers financially to 
survive natural calamities and the re- 
sultant damage to crops. That the FHA 
has been an effective instrument in help- 
ing the farmers of America in solving 
their financial problems is shown by the 
fact that only 2 percent of the loans 
made by the administration have been 
unable to be repaid. This astounding 
rate of repayment is proof of the value 
of the FHA thus far for the American 
farmer. 

The bill passed by the House will ex- 
pand further the benefits the FHA will 
be able to offer to the agricultural sector 
of our country. Part of this commendable 
bill expands some of the present FHA 
services now available in limited 
amounts. Annual development authority 
is increased by 100 percent from $50 
to $100 million annually. Concomi- 
tant with this increase are the removal 
of the $450 million annual ceiling on in- 
sured loans and the removal of the 
stipulation that 75 percent of loans to 
individuals be below $15,000. In addition, 
planning grants are increased from $5 
to $15 million. 

This bill also opens several new areas 
of service. Of benefit to all of rural 
America is the new authority of the FHA 
to make loans for the development of 
sewer and sanitary water systems in 
rural communities. This one expansion 
of services not only helps directly those 
people now living in such communities 
but also aids in attracting new people 
and new business into rural communities. 
Last, H.R. 18209 gives the FHA the au- 
thority to make loans to farmers desiring 
to develop recreational facilities for the 
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public on their farms. The facilities need 
not relate to farming. This new provision 
allows many farmowners to devote their 
resources to building up recreational 
enterprises and tapping these new 
sources of income, 

Iam glad to see these needed improve- 
ments in the FHA law and hope that the 
Senate gives the measure quick and 
favorable consideration. 


THE AIR TRAFFIC CRISIS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all acutely aware of the crisis facing the 
airlines, the airports and the air traveler 
today, a crisis that has almost reached 
disaster proportions. 

While there are no quick and easy 
long-term solutions to the problems we 
now face, there are, nevertheless, im- 
mediate steps that can and should be 
taken today to alleviate some of the 
immediate difficulties. Yesterday, the 
House approved the conference report 
on the Department of Transportation 
appropriation for the current fiscal year, 
and exempted air traffic controllers from 
pending personnel cuts. 

This commendable step, though, is far 
from being enough. There is much that 
can and should be done immediately by 
the airlines in the area of more equitable 
scheduling procedures. Last Sunday 
WCBS-TV, in New York City, ap- 
proached this problem in a highly en- 
lightened manner in the form of an on- 
the-air editorial. Because of the im- 
mediacy of this problem to all Members 
of the House, I am bringing the edi- 
torial to the attention of my colleagues: 

Tue Am Trarric Crisis 

For weeks now, airline passengers have been 
going around in circles at our busiest air- 
ports because of a monumental traffic jam in 
the skies. Delays at New York City’s three air- 
ports have been running up to two hours or 
more in recent weeks. Los Angeles, Washing- 
ton, and Chicago are experiencing the same 
problem. The Civil Aeronautics Board says 
the congestion has reached “crisis propor- 
tions” in these four cities. 

There are many reasons for this: heavy va- 
cation travel, bad scheduling, and a slowdown 
by air controllers, who have been going by the 
book on safety regulations in an effort to 
convince Congress to hire more controllers 
and to provide better equipment. This situa- 
tion is largely the fault of the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration because four years ago it 
stopped recruiting air controllers despite an 
incredible increase in air traffic. 

So one solution to the tieup at our airports 
is for the FAA to hire more controllers. But 
even though Congress is appropriating the 
funds to do so, it will take at least two to 
four years to train the new men. So the ques- 
tion is: What can we do in the meantime? 

The immediate solution must come 
through better scheduling of flights by the 
airlines, There is simply too much peak-hour 
traffic because the airlines schedule most of 
their flights at the beginning and the end of 
the working day. Traffic tieups and delays are 
worst at these peak periods. 
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The airlines argue, of course, that they jeagues in the House my own great pride 


make up their schedules this way because 
people want to fly at these peak hours, Which 
is true. But airlines can encourage passengers 
to fly at off hours by dropping ticket prices at 
off hours, and they can discourage travel at 
peak hours by raising prices at peak hours. 

In our opinion, the airlines should adjust 
their flight schedules and prices to discourage 
peak-hour congestion, This would be a fair 
and reasonable approach. After all, those who 
insist on traveling at certain times of day 
should pay for the privilege. They place the 
greatest strain on our transportation facili- 
ties, so they should carry a bigger share of 
the financial burden. 


FIRST SGT. HERMAN NAUMANN: A 
CASE EXAMPLE OF WHAT AMER- 
ICA IS ALL ABOUT 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, the fighting 
in South Vietnam in which we are en- 
gaged has been called the most unpopu- 
lar war in American history. Its cost 
has been borne firmly by the American 
people, but not without protest from far 
and wide. Its very existence and con- 
tinuation provides a source of national 
discord in this most important presiden- 
tial election year, when we should ideally 
be concentrating our attention on how 
best to move in an orderly fashion toward 
important national goals. 

By any fair appraisal of history, it 
must be admitted that the experience of 
the Asiatic peoples with European over- 
lords during the past 200 years has not 
been so pleasant that any of them should 
feel comradely toward any of the white- 
skinned peoples. This fact alone is re- 
sponsible for much of the difficulty we ex- 
perience today in trying to extricate our- 
selves from a distasteful involvement 
without committing 13 million South 
Vietnamese to a life sentence in the per- 
manent prison of a police state. 

But, we are making headway in South- 
east Asia. Not just through force of arms, 
but because the people are learning that 
Americans represent an idea and a con- 
viction that is unshakable—a belief in 
individual human beings as the posses- 
sors of rights and needs and hopes. 

We have had more than our fill—a 
daily overration—of stories depicting 
bloodshed and cruelty, graft and corrup- 
tion in South Vietnam. Today I request 
the right to place in the Recorp the story 
of one of my constituents, Sgt. Herman 
Naumann, whose work in that unhappy 
little land portrays what our own coun- 
try is all about. 

We are told that the fighting in South 
Vietnam will end when the people no 
longer support the enemy or believe his 
promises; when they are convinced that 
a free life under a government of their 
own choosing is attainable. This being 
the case, we all have cause to salute Ser- 
geant Naumann, for his deeds could not 
be duplicated by a regiment of soldiers 
in full battle gear. 

So I am offering to share with my col- 


in the generous spirit and invincible de- 
termination of Sergeant Naumann, a sol- 
dier but not a conqueror, who raises up 
each day another stone in a solid struc- 
ture of understanding between our forces 
and the hard-hit people of a nation at 
war, as reported in the Charleston, W. 
Va., Daily Mail of August 9, 1968: 

SUPER ScrRouNGER: SOUTH CHARLESTON SOL- 

DIER Is Bic FRIEND OF VIETNAMESE 


(By Charlie Connor) 


A grizzled Vietnam veteran from South 
Charleston who hasn’t been home since 1962 
has asked for a six-month extension of duty 
there. 

“Mom, you will understand why I feel that 
I have to stay,” First Sgt. Herman (Pappy) 
Naumann wrote. “There are so many flower 
power, hippie and no goods there in the 
states that every American must do every- 
thing he can to help.” 

“Pappy” Naumann's mother is Mrs. H. 8. 
Naumann Sr. of 230 Bird Court, the widow 
of a man who was a butcher for years at a 
neighborhood grocery at the foot of Montrose 
Drive. He died in 1962. 

“That was the last time Herman was 
home—for his father’s funeral,” Mrs. Nau- 
mann said. “In all, he’s spent 17 of his 20 
years of service in the Far East, much of 
that time in Vietnam.” 

Naumann, a South Charleston High School 
graduate, is in charge of the Civic Action 
Team of the 173rd Airborne Brigade. He for- 
merly was with the Green Berets in the Me- 
kong Delta area. 


SHARP TRADER 


As such, he has acquired a tremendous rep- 
utation as a friend of the Vietnamese people, 
a man well known for his soft“ heart, par- 
ticularly where children are concerned. He's 
a sharp trader and scrounger in getting sup- 
plies for needy victims of the war. 

“I’ve had supply sergeants hide when they 
saw me coming. They know that if they have 
what I’m looking for, I’m going to get it. It 
might take a few hours of scrounging or 
trading, but I’m going to get it. I'm famous 
for one thing at least. I'm the best scrounger 
any hell-raising airborne outfit ever had,” he 
said. “Most people are willing to go out of 
their way to help Vietnamese people who are 
in need because of the war.” 

Naumann recently received a call from a 
Vietnamese district chief asking for enough 
lumber to rebuild a rural hamlet that had 
been shelled by enemy rockets. 

“When I get a call like that, I tell them 
they'll get what they need even though I 
don’t have the slightest idea where I’m going 
to get it for them. Somehow it always works 
out.” 

It took a few telephone calls, but “Pappy” 
located the lumber in an abandoned billeting 
area, more than 10,000 board feet. He had to 
dismantle the barracks to get the lumber. 

“If they ever make me pay for the supplies 
I've distributed to the Vietnamese war vie- 
tims, I'll have to make a career out of the 
Army to pay for it,” he joked. 


VIETNAMESE WIFE 


Last month, Mrs. Naumann received a let- 
ter from her son, saying he might leave by 
Aug. 14. He intended to bring home his Viet- 
namese wife, Hsin Mei, to meet his mother 
for the first time, 

“But honest, Mom, there is so much to do 

here that no one man can make a dent in 
It... I have put in for a six months’ exten- 
sion but don't know if I have it or not,” he 
said. 
“If I know him,” Mrs. Naumann said, he 
has it. He’s in love with those people there 
and can’t see coming home while he can be 
doing something there to help them.” 
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MRS. BRUCE BENSON OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS HEADS LEAGUE OF 
WOMEN VOTERS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
election year when the news media are 
giving such wide coverage to national 
political candidates, it is significant that 
a newspaper with the highest journa- 
listic standards should choose to devote 
almost a full page to the recent election 
of the national president of the League of 
Women Voters. 

That newspaper is the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, of Boston, and again the 
news reporting credentials of this famed 
newspaper evidence the broad public in- 
terests of the famous Monitor. 

Mrs. Bruce Benson, of Amherst, Mass., 
is the subject of this fine article and she 
is, indeed, an extraordinary woman. 

With a degree from Smith College and 
a 2-year fellowship from the Radcliffe 
Institute for Independent Study, where 
she studied the politics of the civil rights 
movement, Mrs. Benson’s qualifications 
for leading this highly literate group of 
women are well recognized. She has been 
in the league since 1950, and in 1961 was 
elected president of the Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters, numbering 
some 12,000 members. 

Mrs. Benson has served on several gu- 
bernatorial study commissions in Mas- 
sachusetts, ranging from State employ- 
ee salaries to the effects of racial imbal- 
ance in the schools. 

Eager to expedite the league’s exhaus- 
tive studies of major issues, particularly 
the question of equality of opportunity. 
Mrs. Benson stresses the importance of 
using traditional procedures, and the 
democratic process in arriving at a final 
position on the issues. 

A nonpartisan organization, the league 
takes its stands on issues rather than 
candidates, and the majority of its work 
is done in educating the electorate in the 
political process at all levels of govern- 
ment. 

Its projects may vary from protecting 
the parks and playgrounds from de- 
velopers in a particular community to 
supporting the work of the United Na- 
tions, where it has a regular observer. 

An educated, well-informed electorate 
can well serve to enhance the quality of 
the American democratic process and I 
wish to congratulate the league for 
choosing a president and leader of the 
high caliber of Mrs. Benson, and in turn, 
I want to felicitate and heartily con- 
gratulate Mrs. Benson, herself, for at- 
taining nationwide recognition of her 
able and brilliant work and for her elec- 
tion to this high post. 

I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the news article from the Christian 
Science Monitor about Mrs. Benson’s 
election as national president of the 
League of Women Voters. 

I am looking forward to continue my 
wholehearted cooperation with the 
league and want President Benson to 
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keep me advised of her objectives and call 
upon me whenever I may be helpful. I 
wish for this able, distinguished leader of 
a great organization a very successful, re- 
warding, and pleasant administration 
and the achievement of the chosen goals 
of the league and its concerned, dedicated 
members. 
The material follows: 


From the Christian Science Monitor, 
June 10, 1968] 


SHE'S A VERY POLITICAL PERSON 
(By Lucia Mouat) 


Cuicaco.—Officially she’s neither a Repub- 
lican nor a Democrat, But her political in- 
fluence is that much the stronger for it. 

Mrs. Bruce Benson, the new 1968-70 presi- 
dent of the League of Women Voters (LWV) 
of the United States, concedes that the 
League's ban on party activity by group of- 
ficers is sometimes very hard on her—‘“I'm 
a very political person.“ 

But this refreshingly candid League leader, 
who frequently interrupts an interview 
with “I must stop being so frank,” has only 
to look at her own record to assure herself 
there may be more action out of a party 
than in one. She first joined the local League 
in Amherst, Mass,, where her husband is a 
professor of physics at Amherst College, in 
1950. But it was not until 1957 when she was 
debating between the merits of going back 
for her Ph.D. in history or of joining a League 
committee on loyalty and security that the 
commitment grew deep. She opted for the 
committee work. One thing led to another— 
“I was having a terrifically interesting 
time“ —and by 1961 she was elected presi- 
dent of the LWV of Massachusetts. 

It was in that role that Lucy Benson led 
the state's more than 12,000 League mem- 
bers in a time-consuming, energetic fight to 
curb the powers of the Governor's Council. 
Most of the 13 original states which had such 
councils as buffers between the kind and his 
appointed governors had long ago eliminated 
them. Massachusetts, however, had not only 
kept its Council but given it additional pow- 
ers. There the Council approved all guber- 
natorial appointments and contracts for 
roads, waterways, and the like. Admittedly, 
corruption in the Council, rife at the time 
of the League’s petition drive for a refer- 
endum on the question, worked in LWV 
favor. 

“We were on the side of the angels,” com- 
ments Mrs. Benson. But our reason for 
fighting was not the corruption. The Coun- 
cil was interfering with the role of the Gov- 
ernor and he could not be held accountable 
for his appointments since the Council had 
to approve them.” 

VAST CHANGE IN ATMOSPHERE 


In the end, voters essentially stripped the 
Council of its statutory powers. It still ap- 
proves the Governor’s judicial appointments 
but Mrs. Benson, with understandable satis- 
faction, reports a “vast change in atmos- 
phere” since the cutback action. 

In her non-partisan political career, Mrs. 
Benson has also served On more than a half- 
dozen gubernatorial study commissions in 
Massachusetts, ranging in subject from state 
employee salaries to the effects of racial 
imbalance in the schools. One commission 
on which she served drafted a bill, now law, 
which gave the University of Massachusetts 
fiscal autonomy. 

On the telephone stand in her hotel room 
here, where she was interviewed, stood a 
Charlie Brown card with the caption, “Lucy 
for First Lady.” It had been given her by 
the outgoing national League president. Mrs. 
Benson is the first to admit that the three 
days a week in Washington that her new 
job entails will have its complications. She 
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will be farther away from home for larger 
chunks of time than before. But, giving 
credit where it’s due, she says her husband 
has not only refrained from discouraging 
her, but he has actively encouraged her to 
follow her League interests. 

“There have been times when he hasn’t 
been the least bit happy, but I’ve never de- 
tected any feeling on his part that I shouldn't 
do precisely what I want to do,” she says. 
“He has had to put up with an awful lot.” 
Indeed, Mrs. Benson says she wishes other 
League husbands would be as supportive of 
their wives’ activities. 

She says she thinks the effectiveness of 
League workers, which varies so from town 
to town and state to state, is closely related 
to diplomacy and assurance. “You have to 
be able to relate to others even though they 
may be opposed to your views,“ she explains. 
Many women in the League lack self-con- 
fidence. This is where husbands can do a lot. 
As a League member, you've got to be able 
to stand up to all the gaff you get.” 

Mrs, Benson, in her own down-to-earth 
brand of eloquence, stresses that she thinks 
the League's strength lies in its use of tradi- 
tional procedures. 

“If I'm occasionally impatient with the 
slowness of the League—it took us four years 
to come to some consensus on equality of 
opportunity—I'm heartened by the solidity 
of the position and the democracy in the 
process used to reach it. 


CROSS SECTION OF WOMEN 


“If it’s a hot subject, you run the risk of 
having your consensus weakened by those 
who are more conservative,” adds the League 
leader who describes herself as more liberal 
than most positions, “but I think 
most of our positions are not badly watered 
down as a result, If the League were the Civil 
Liberties Union, our position on civil rights 
would probably be much stronger, but the 
League represents a nationwide cross section 
of women (some 150,000 of them) working at 
all levels of government in a wide variety of 
fields. And they're mainly interested in get- 
ting things done.” 

She says she was “enormously relieved” 
at the conclusion of the recent national 
League convention in Chicago to see the 
rift temporarily resolved between those who 
want the League to focus strictly on govern- 
ment structure and those who want a broad- 
er approach to governmental problems, The 
latter group came out on top, 

In January the League will launch its first 
nationwide financial campaign in connec- 
tion with its 50th anniversary. Mrs. Benson, 
who describes herself as “ever the optimist,” 
says she is confident the League will reach 
its $11 million goal. It will be used to expand 
League work in citizen education, publica- 
tions, and staff. 

“Extraordinarily able League women spend 
a lot of time mimeographing and stuffing 
envelopes,” says the LWV president. 
can get overwhelmed with that sort of 
thing.” 

Mrs, Benson is a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege and holder of a two-year fellowship in 
1965-66 at the Radcliffe Institute for Inde- 
pendent Study where she studied the politics 
of the civil rights movement. She has re- 
ceived-a number of civic awards in Massa- 
chusetts since her involvement with the 


She finds her organizational work fasci- 
nating and says it has crystallized her views 
in many fields. In fact, once in a while, when 
she and her husband get into too lively a 
discussion on national or international is- 
sues, one of the couple's two English spaniels 
will dash for Mr. Benson's lap as one way of 
toning the discussion down. 

“From that point on, we have to speak in 
soft, dulcet tones,” says Mrs. Benson. 
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INITIATIVE OF FLORIDIANS IN EF- 
FORTS TO EXPAND EXPORTS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it is appropriate at this time to call 
attention to the constructive work being 
done by the citizens of my home State of 
Florida to increase American exports and 
thus improve the balance of payments. 

Within the past month, a delegation of 
Floridians, representing industry, State, 
and local government, visited Washing- 
ton for a series of meetings with officials 
of the Federal Government who are re- 
sponsible for U.S. export programs. 

The group included John Stiles, direc- 
tor, marketing division, Florida Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Lucien Gilbert, di- 
rector, trade and development, Tampa 
Port Authority; Dr. Robert Parajon, 
marketing division staff, Florida Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Edmund David, 
president, Florida International Agricul- 
tural Trade Council; Thomas J. O’Con- 
nor, director, public relations, Tampa 
Port Authority; and Manuel Lopez, Flor- 
ida cattleman. 

Their meetings extended to several de- 
partments and independent agencies, as 
well as to congressional offices which are 
attempting to be of assistance in these 
matters, 

It is my feeling that the willingness of 
these Floridians to make a personal visit 
will be rewarded by understanding and 
firsthand information which will be in- 
valuable to Florida business and agricul- 
ture enterprises in developing foreign 
markets. 

As we are all becoming increasingly 
aware, 93 percent of the world’s people 
live outside the United States. Many 
among this rapidly growing population 
have not enjoyed the advantages that 
the efficiency of American agriculture 
and industry provide for our own people. 

Mr. President, it should be recognized 
that Florida businessmen and govern- 
ment officials were among the first to act 
upon these circumstances, and the 
Washington visit which I have described 
is only the most recent example of their 
activities. 

It was on the basis of Florida’s contin- 
uing efforts that the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee under my chairmanship 
decided to hold one of its regional hear- 
ings on export expansion in Miami on 
March 15 and 18 of this year. The sig- 
nificance of this hearing is illustrated by 
some remarks made at about that time 
by a senior specialist of the Library of 
Congress on trade matters, Dr. Howard 
S. Piquet, before the Florida State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Dr. Piquet said: 

The and imports that bring about 
international economic adjustment (and 
provide a solution to the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem) should be thought of in 
terms of specific products, rather than sta- 
tistical aggregates.* 


1“Liberal Trade Policies Essential to a 


Solution of the Balance of Payments Prob-_ 


lem,” remarks of Dr. Howard S. Piquet be- 
fore the Florida State Chamber of Commerce, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Apr. 4, 1968. 
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Our committee met in Florida to con- 
centrate upon just such specific possibili- 
ties for the goods, such as citrus and oth- 
er fruits and vegetables, livestock, lei- 
sure-time equipment, oceanography, and 
space and aeronautics, and for the serv- 
ices, such as tourism and recreation 
which the natural advantages of the 
Southeastern region provide. 

We were impressed by the things which 
Floridians have accomplished and the 
other things which they are attempting 
in the export field. We also found, at that 
time, that there are problems beyond the 
efforts of individual exporters, and even 
individual State and local government 
agencies, and which, accordingly, require 
the concerted action on the part of Fed- 
eral agencies, particularly in the fields of 
promotion, transportation, and co- 
ordination measures. The hearings and 
report of the committee will make ap- 
propriate findings and recommendations 
in this regard. 

However, it is gratifying to note that 
the hearings have already had some 
effect. On May 20, it was announced that 
the U.S, Department of Agriculture was 
appointing an official to serve as liaison 
with State departments of agriculture. 
On June 27, the Department of Com- 
merce created an Office of Agribusiness 
and recently the Departments of Com- 
merce and Agriculture announced the 
formation of an Agribusiness Industry 
Advisory Committee. These offices and 
bodies would be dealing with the com- 
plex of problems that are standing in 
the way of expanding exports of Florida 
business. I am informed that these units 
have already proven their value to States 
such as my own, by organizing and 
participating in the meetings of the 
Florida trade mission to Washington. 

Mr. President, I consider these to be 

important steps in the right direction. 
They reflect the willingness and the de- 
termination of our Federal Government 
to do something about the potentials and 
problems of export expansion with which 
we are doubly concerned because of the 
trade deficits in March and May of this 
year. 
I would like to commend the leader- 
ship of those who came to Washington 
as a part of the Florida mission, as well 
as those who supported this initiative 
within the State. I should also like to 
commend those in the Commerce, Agri- 
culture, and other Departments who 
have been devoting their time and expe- 
rience to these meetings. 

It is only by such cooperative efforts 
by a wide spectrum of people from in- 
dustry and government at every level 
that the United States can move forward 
to meet the challenges of competition 
in the world market. 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG, MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 206th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean lands. 
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AN INSPIRATION FROM THE PAST 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, these are 
troubled and demanding times. Ameri- 
cans are being asked to make sacrifices 
both at home and abroad and at times 
we may feel like too much is being asked 
of us or that we are the only generation 
of whom so much has been demanded. 

The history of this country is a long 
record of sacrifice. My Indiana colleague, 
Lee H. HAMILTON, in a recent speech 
dramatically illustrated the hardship 
and sacrifice demanded of the men who 
signed the Declaration of Independence 
and gave birth to our new Nation. 

This story should be an inspiration to 
us all. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
speech in the Extensions of Remarks at 
this point: 

“Americans are in general the dirtiest, 
most contemptible, cowardly dogs that you 
could conceive.” Thus spoke General Wolfe, 
the hero of Quebec, and the man who had 
rung out the doom of France in the New 
World. 

Statements like that, multiplied many 
score, together with acts of overbearance 
and intolerance led one of a group, Richard 
Henry Lee, to propose to his fellow delegates 
to the second Continental Congress on 
June 7, 1776 that, “These colonies are and 
of right ought to be free and independent 
States.” 

This motion was referred to a committee 
of Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Livingston 
and Sherman, And, the committee referred 
it to one man, but what a man! For lean, 
and lank, raw boned, red headed, Jefferson, 
was given the most momentous assignment 
in the history of young America: to draft a 
Declaration of Independence. 

In a second story sitting room at the corner 
of the 7th and Market Streets in Philadel- 
phia, Jefferson sat down to write. Without 
referring to a book or a pamphlet, but listen- 
ing attentively to every delegate, the 33-year- 
old Jefferson wrote in 18 days one of the 
grandest documents ever struck off by the 
mind of man, giving classic expression to 
the basis of free government. 

This document was not produced in an 
atmosphere of drama. The country was not 
aflame for independence. Nothing but an 
extraordinary political contest ever drew to 
the polls more than ½ of the voters. 

The historians say that not more than % of 
adult, white males ever put their stamp of 
approval upon the revolution by vote. The 
British Historian, Lickey, said, The Ameri- 
can revolution, like most others, was the 
work of an energetic minority.” 

During the sultry days of July, as the 
questions of independence was discussed, no 
throngs pressed into the galleries, and no 
tumultuous mobs stormed the door. 

Usually not more than 20 or 30 members of 
the Congress were present for deliberations. 
The Congress was not even very highly re- 
spected. A rhyme of the day went this way: 
“When Jove resolved to send a curse and all 
the woes of life rehearse, not plague nor 
famine, but much worse, he cursed us with 
a Congress.” 

Disputes, vacillations, delays marked the 
proceedings from session to session. 

The delegates to the Congres were a rep- 
resentative group. 

There were 56 delegates: 9 merchants, 5 
physicians, 2 mechanics, 1 mason, 13 farmers, 
24 lawyers, 1 clergyman, 2 surveyors. 

Among them there was no restless son of 
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an ancient family, like Julius Caesar, no 
zealot like Oliver Cromwell, no soldier like 
Napoleon Bonaparte, no demagogue like 
Danton, 

The youngest was Rutledge, who was 27 
The oldest was Franklin, who was 70. 42 were 
between the ages of 30 and 50, and the aver- 
age was 43 years and 10 months. 

2 were bachelors, 16 had been married 
twice, a few of the men were childless, but 
the others produced 325 children. So they 
were not only courageous but also prolific. 

1 man had 18 children, another had 17 
children, and one wonders how they had time 
to sign the Declaration of Independence, let 
alone debate it. 

Incidentally, not a single one of the men 
wore a beard or mustache. 

In religion, half were Episcopalian, 1 was 
a Roman Catholic, and the others were Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, Quakers, Bap- 
tists. 52 of the 56 were Masons, and 10 of 
the men were sons of preachers. 

These 56 were dedicated citizens. 

But not to them was given the job of awak- 
ening the masses of people. That job fell to 
Thomas Paine. Thomas Paine, an uneducated 
Englishman, with a great gift of communi- 
cation with the masses, kindled the spark 
of independence and made it burn brightly 
and brilliantly with his 47 page pamphlet 
entitled, “A Common Sense,” published in 
January of 1776. He said, “These are the 
times that try men’s souls. The summer sol- 
dier and the sunshine patriot will in this 
crisis shrink from the service of his country. 
But he that stands it now deserves the love 
and thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, 
like hell, is not easily conquered. Yet we have 
this consolation with us, that the harder the 
conflict the more glorious the triumph n 
We have the power to begin the world over 
again. The cause of America is in great meas- 
ure the cause of all mankind. Oh, ye that 
love mankind stand forth.” 

Thomas Paine was a failure in business, a 
failure in marriage and a failure in life. But 
the 500,000 copies of his pamphlet, Common 
Sense,” circulated in three months time and 
for which he did not receive a single penny, 
kindled the spark of Independence. 

On July 1, the great debate began. John 
Dickinson of Pennsylvania spoke in an- 
guished sincerity against independence. He 
said to declare for independence was like 
destroying your home in the winter before 
another shelter had been built. 

He pointed out that the Declaration would 
not strengthen the country by one regiment 
or one cask of powder. It meant, he said, a 
war for which the colonies were unprepared— 
economically, politically, militarily. 

A hundred arguments were brought forth 
against independence. All of them forceful 
and persuasive: 

The people had not spoken clearly. 

The time was not right. 

The Congress had no power to declare in- 
dependence. 

The colonies were not united. 

The British war machine would overwhelin 
them. 

The property position, prestige and power 
of the delegates would be lost. 

Logic and reason supported John Dickin- 
son and the others who argued against inde- 
pendence, History as it unfolded did not. 

By common consent of those favoring in- 
dependence, John Adams made reply. This 
lawyer from Braintree, Mass., and the guid- 
ing light of the Revolution, hammered out 
the toughest case of his distinguished 
career. This is the lost speech, no record of 
it was kept. Adams said it was “an idle 
mispense of time.” 

But Jefferson said that Adams came out 
with a power of thought and expression that 
moved the delegates from their seats. And 
the Virginian said that they had seen noth- 
ing better in Williamsburg. 

On July 1, the session adjourned on an in- 
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decisive note. Some felt the calamity of in- 
dependence had been avoided. Others nursed 
the fading hope for independence. 

After an 80 mile horseback ride in the 
dark of night in a downpour, Caesar Rodney 
from Delaware arrived and put Delaware on 
the side of independence. 

On July 2 the Congress went on record 
for independence. From July 2 to July 4 the 
delegates edited Jefferson’s draft. They short- 
ened it by 25% and made some 80 changes, 
Most of them for the better. On July 4 at 
about 2:00 p.m. the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted. 

The Declaration drew varied comments 
from the delegates. John Adams said, “There 
is not an idea in it but what had been 
hackneyed in Congress two years before. Sam 
Adams eed. He said, “A decree promul- 
gated from heaven.“ 

There is no question but that it gave 
dignity and appeal to the American cause. 

The formal signing of the Declaration did 
not take place until August 2, 1776. There 
was undaunted resolution in every 
countenance, 

As Stephen Hopkins signed he said, “My 
hand shakes but my heart does not.” And 
you can see his uneven signature. 

Charles Carroll said he would sign most 
willingly. And a voice from the delegation 
spoke up and said, “There are two Charles 
Carrolls. How will the King know which one 
to hang?” So Charles Carroll wrote, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, saying, “Now the King 
can make no mistake.” 

One man said, “We must hang together,” 
and this brought forth Franklin’s reply. 
“Yes, indeed, we must hang together or we 
will all hang separately.” 

John Hancock, whose name is synonymous 
with the word signature, said as he put his 
signature on the Declaration, “John Bull 
won't need his spectacles to read that name.” 

So with jest and solemnity oddly mixed, 
the Declaration was published. Mrs, John 
Adams said, “And all the people say Amen,” 

The final sentence of the Declaration reads, 
“We mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor.” These 
were prophetic words, for the 56 signers of 
the Declaration might well have been sign- 
ing a death warrant. 

Of the 56 signers, 5 were captured and suf- 
fered at the hands of the enemy; 12 had 
their homes looted and sacked, 4 were finan- 
cially ruined. All suffered financial loss. 
Sometimes the loss of a fortune, sometimes 
the loss of income. Two lost sons in the war. 
One had two sons captured. Nine failed to 
survive the war. 

Eighteen served in the Armed Forces be- 
fore the end of the war at Yorktown in 1781, 
Two were wounded, but fortunately none 
were killed. 

John Adams did not earn a penny from 
1774 to the end of the war. He gave up send- 
ing his sons to the ends of court in London, 
and took the risk that his sons would turn 
out to be provincial and narrow. He reasoned 
this way, “I will not bear the reproaches of 
my children. I will tell them that I studied 
and labored to procure a free constitution, 
and if they do not prefer this ample fortune 
to ease and elegance, they are not my chil- 
dren and I care not what becomes of them.” 

He served on 90 committees and was chair- 
man of 25 of them, 

John Hancock was described by his fel- 
low delegates as something of a peacock, be- 
cause of his fondness for lace, silver, gold, 
dancing and cards. He was accustomed to 
four servants, but when the American com- 
mand debated whether to bombard Boston, 
he wrote to Washington saying, “Burn Bos- 
ton and make John Hancock a beggar if the 
republic requires it.” 

Thomas Nelson, Jr., directed the bom- 
bardment of his own mansion after the 
British had seized it. On his own security 
he raised $2 million because people would 
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loan him the money but not the government. 
After the war he redeemed the loans, He lost 
his fortune, he was never reimbursed a 
penny by the government and he died a 
pauper’s death in an unmarked grave. 

Carter Braxton, owned 100 acres of farm- 
land and he had them plastered with attach- 
ments and mortgages to raise money for the 
army. He died after the authorities confis- 
cated all the property he had. 

Francis Lewis had the best library in the 
colonies. He lost it. He saw his wife captured. 
She went months without a change of clothes 
and had no bed to sleep in. At the end of 
the war his health was broken and he died 
in two years, a bankrupt widower. 

Richard Stockton was the first signer to 
be captured, He lost his wealth. He went 
without food and heat in the bitter cold. He 
was whipped nightly. He died an impover- 
ished shell in 1781. 

Not all of the delegates were wealthy, John 
Hart was the father of 13. He had his family 
scattered to the four winds never to reas- 
semble. He was hunted by the British for 
a year and survived by living in caves. He 
returned to his farm, found it blackened, 
his wife dead and his own health ruined, 

From the luxury of a thousand acres, Lewis 
Morris, and his family were made beggars. 
William Floyd and his family were exiled 
for seven years and had no income. Abraham 
Clark had two sons captured and imprisoned, 
but he rejected an offer to free them if he 
acknowledged allegiance to the King. 

Robert Morris lost 150 ships that were un- 
insured, Arthur Middleton lost a fortune 
when the British mutilated and smashed his 
art treasures. 

Thomas Hayward lost $50,000 and was 
placed in a British prison. He amused him- 
self in prison by writing Yankee Doodle 
Lyrics to the tune of “God Save The King,” 

Thomas McKean moved his family five 
times in three months and finally settled for 
the duration of the war in a log cabin. 

Benjamin Franklin entrusted his entire 
fortune to the Congress before sailing for 
France as a gesture of confidence. 

The British always sought out the signers 
in their homes. All suffered red coat vandal- 
ism. They had their furniture smashed, 
whisky poured on the floor and their homes 
ramsacked. 

One life insurance company has estimated 
that each of the signers signed away two 
years of their life expectancy. 

Two of the men became President and 
three Vice Presidents. They are the most hon- 
ored men in our history. But also the most 
unknown. A Ph. D. thought he could name 
nine of them. He could only name six. A 
bookstore owner thought she would be hard 
put to name any signer other than George 
Washington and Patrick Henry and was 
shocked to learn that neither had signed the 
Declaration. 

Even though they are unknown, they are 
greatly honored. A complete set of their auto- 
graphs cannot be bought today at any price. 

From this page of history we can draw our 
own conclusions. 

We can forget it, most people do. 

We can use it as a cure for the kind of 
cynicism that dulls the contribution we make 
to our communities. 

We can use it for the pleasure it affords us 
to know what kind of men preceded us. 

We can use it for the comfort it gives us 
to know what some men have done to estab- 
lish some few liberties in spite of all. 

We can use it to give us a sense of destiny 
of our own country. 

And if the weight of our community re- 
sponsibilities become onerous and heavy, we 
can use it to convince ourselves that in com- 
parison, at least, our burdens are trivial and 
insignificant and our yoke is light. 

We can use it to re-inspire and re-inyigo- 
rate ourselves again. For such a lesson as we 
have in the lives of these 56 signers of the 
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Declaration of Independence enables us to 
climb to the mountain top and breathe the 
fresh and free breezes of the mountain air. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE OF BROOK- 
FIELD, ILL. 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
community in Illinois, a portion of which 
it is my honor to represent in this body, 
is this month celebrating its diamond 
jubilee. 

Though the Fifth District of my State 
has included the southern section of 
Brookfield, III., only since redistricting 
effective in 1966, I take great pleasure in 
calling the attention of my colleagues to 
this All-American City. 

The original inhabitants of Brookfield 
were the Pottawattamie Indians. The 
first white men to visit the area were the 
French explorers, Marquette, LaSalle, 
and Joliet. 

In the 1880’s, Samuel Eberly Gross, of 
Mount Carroll, Ill., one of Chicago’s most 
famous land developers, plotted the ter- 
ritory lying on Salt Creek, between River- 
side and LaGrange, creating the largest 
village in the United States and naming 
it Grossdale. The village was laid out on 
land acquired by Gross only a few years 
earlier from members of the Armour, 
Ogden, McCormick, and Rockefeller fam- 
ilies of Chicago and New York. 

Gross built a railroad depot and con- 
veyed it to the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, conditional upon the 
perpetual use of the name Grossdale. 
Scores of people attending the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago were at- 
tracted to the village by free railroad 
excursions financed by Gross, and indi- 
viduals from 31 States purchased lots. 

On September 29, 1893, a petition was 
filed for the incorporation of Grossdale 
as a village, and on November 7, 1893, the 
village was formed and organized by a 
vote 51 to 24. The local government was 
of the village form, with a president and 
board of trustees. The first regular elec- 
tion in Grossdale was held in April 1894. 

Under the guidance of Gross, the orig- 
inal buildings were erected: three rail- 
road stations and the first village hall 
which was at the corner of Prairie and 
Brookfield Avenues. Town meetings, 
church services, and school sessions were 
all conducted in the village hall. 

The Gross Pavilion, as well as some 
homes, were built in 1883. The pavilion 
served as a real estate office, drygoods 
store, drugstore, and dancehall. 

The village hall was burned by arson- 
ists in 1905 to destroy election ballots. 
Gross Pavilion was also burned along 
with the store which housed the post 
office. In 1911, the Graham-Schultz 
Building was built to replace the Gross 
Pavilion. 

After the turn of the century, the name 
Grossdale met with disfavor and a con- 
test was held to find a new name for the 
village. The name Brookfield was sug- 
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gested by Mrs. E. T. Behrens. On August 
17, 1905, the name was changed to 
Brookfield, suggesting Salt Creek and the 
rolling plains it flows through. 

The legend of the naming of Salt 
Creek dates to 1838 when John Reid, a 
teamster from Oneida, N.Y., was hired 
to haul lead from Galena to Chicago. On 
a return trip, Reid, his wagon loaded 
with salt, found the creek flooded at Lake 
and Addison Streets. When he tried to 
ford the creek he became stuck in the 
mud, and before the wagon could be 
freed the water dissolved the salt filling 
the creek with brine. 

The early streets of Brookfield were, 
for the most part, undeveloped, and be- 
came rivers of mud when the weather 
was wet. Some, especially in the western 
half of the village, were said to be bot- 
tomless because of the quicksand beds. 
One exception was Grand Boulevard, 
which had a hard-surface pavement. 
Boardwalks were built in the center of 
the village. Ogden Avenue, formerly 
called South Plank Road, is the oldest 
street in town, and some of the streets, 
such as Blanchan, Deyo, and DuBois, 
were named after relatives of Gross. 

The railroad stations at Congress Park, 
Brookfield, and Hollywood provided stops 
for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. Aside from the horse and 
buggy this was the first mode of trans- 
portation in the village. The Chicago & 
West Towns Electric Line introduced 
streetcars to the village in 1897. Today 
commuters ride on the Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy Railroad, and two bus- 
lines—the Bluebird and Chicago & West 
Towns. 

In spring 1894, Gross approached the 
Armour family in the hope that they 
would donate land for a public school 
in Grossdale. The land on the northwest 
corner of Lincoln and Maple Avenues 
was donated for the school site. Gross 
donated $500 toward the schoolbuilding 
and each lot owner in the village was 
asked to contribute $2. By September 1, 
1894, the original Gross School was fin- 
ished. Grossdale was originally a part of 
School District No. 10 and large portions 
of the tax revenue went for the upkeep 
of Poet’s Corner School in LaGrange 
Park. In 1898, James Addison Tomlinson 
was responsible for creating the new 
School District No. 11 in Grossdale. The 
following year he was elected first presi- 
dent of the District No. 11 Board of Edu- 
cation, 

Additions to Gross School were made 
in 1905, 1922, and 1923. In 1951 the orig- 
inal building and the 1905 annex were 
razed and replaced by modern class- 
rooms in 1952. The 1922 addition was 
razed in 1958 and a new addition added. 
Gross School is now in School District 
No. 95. Riverside-Brookfield High School 
was completed in 1917. Today Brook- 
field is served by four elementary school 
districts Nos. 95, 96, 102, and 103, with 
five schools. Two high school districts 
serve the village—No. 204 with Lyons 
Township High School, and No. 208 with 
Riverside-Brookfield High School. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, 
the citizens of Brookfield turned their 
attention to construction of a library. 
The Brookfield Free Public Library, 
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which was opened in 1913, was made pos- 
sible by a $10,000 grant for the building 
from Andrew Carnegie. The village pro- 
vided. the site. In 1958, a $40,000 addi- 
tion was financed by Frank M. Pray, of 
Oak Park. 

Brookfield had maintained the village 
trustee form of government from 1893 
to 1945. In the latter part of 1944, condi- 
tions were in a serious state. Residents 
of the community became aware of a 
deterioration in municipal services. 
There appeared to be a growing lack of 
confidence in local government. 

Early in 1945, a program was under- 
taken to acquaint the citizens of the vil- 
lage with the manager plan. The village 
adopted the council-manager form of 
government by local ordinance in 1947. 

The Chicago Zoological Park, popu- 
larly known as the Brookfield Zoo, was 
conceived and created by citizens of the 
Chicago area with the cooperation of the 
forest preserve district of Cook County 
and the support of the general public. 
It was inspired by the generosity of Mrs. 
Edyth Rockefeller McCormick who made 
the first gift of land. The zoo was opened 
to the public on June 30, 1934. 

The zoo owes a great deal of its suc- 
cess to the skillful management of the 
staff. The first director, Edward H. Bean, 
was a man of imagination and ability, 
whose expert advice and knowledge of 
animals were invaluable through the 
years. His son, Robert Bean, succeeded 
his father on the latter’s death in Sep- 
tember of 1945. 

The latest addition to the zoo, the 
Children's Zoo, was opened in August 
1953. 

In the July 31, 1968, edition of the 
Enterprise, one of the fine newspapers 
serving Brookfield, there appeared an 
article treating the type of exemplary 
community mindedness which is more 
the rule than the exception in this 
village. 

I include this article in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VILLAGE MADE Irs Own PROGRESS 

Brookfield has always been a village of 
do-it-yourself, cooperative residents. 

Through the conscientious endeavors of 
citizen participation, the village today en- 
joys a recreation program, parks, a swimming 
pool and a new area hospital. These projects 
didn’t just happen; they took interest and 
time and the people were willing to con- 
tribute both. 

After the war, the village began to develop 
rapidly. The north side, until 1950 a veritable 
prairie, began to sprout with new homes. In 
1949 and 1950, 222 new homes and $3,400,000 
in construction added to the assessed valua- 
tion. Residents and village officials, though 
elated at the progress being made, were con- 
cerned about the new problems such deyel- 
opment created. 

As prairie disappeared and each area be- 
came more and more residential, thought 
was given to recreational facilities and park 
sites. 

Where would the children play? What 
could they do? They were in a wide open 
suburban area with considerable space in 
which to wander, but children tire of just 
playing Cowboys and Indians. They sought 
places to play baseball and softball and these 
places were fast dwindling with the building 
boom. 

A Youth Center disbanded and the Amer- 
ican Legion, which sponsored all sports pro- 
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grams in the village, found they could no 
longer shoulder the $3,000 per year it cost 
in such sponsorship, The one park in the 
village was rented for $1 per year from the 
Chicago Fire Department on a 100-year lease, 
but this could be lost if absorbed as Forest 
Preserve. 

A meeting of residents was held to discuss 
the problem of recreation and Mrs. Dave 
Markland and Mrs. Russell Farrell of the 
Hollywood Woman's Club were appointed to 
an area-by-area committee to set in motion 
plans for the building of a youth center. 

On meeting with Village Manager Harold 
Eash and President Dan Kulie, the com- 
mittee was urged to work for a full-time 
recreation program for all age groups and a 
recreation commission was appointed. 

Funds were raised by solicitation, dona- 
tions and scrap drives. A program with the 
value of $10,000 was conducted from 1948 
to 1951. The program through its volun- 
of Recreation in its second year and 126 
teers was accepted by the National Blue Book 
yolunteers worked through the summer and 
again in the winter. 

Serving on the first committee to decide 
what action to take were Howard Sproat, 
Jean and Louis Labas, Thelma Markland, 
Florence Farrell, and Tom Valiga. Mrs. Far- 
rell was elected first vice-president; Mrs, 
Robert Jones, Secretary; and Mrs, R. Ulrich, 
president. Mrs. Farrell served as second pres- 
ident. 

In 1951, voters authorized the tax-sup- 
ported recreation program and annexation 
of two unincorporated areas was contem- 
dramatic example of the value of citizen par- 
ticipation and interest in government. 

Ehlert Park was purchased for $23,000 in 
1954 and upon suggestion of the Brookfield 
Enterprise was dedicated to the late Emil 
Ehlert, who died in the office of village 
trustee and who had worked tirelessly for 
the program. Kiwanis Park was purchased 
from the City of Chicago in 1956. 

In 1955, the Kiwanis Club decided to do 
something concrete about its dream of a 
community swimming pool, Five members 
were selected to investigate the many possi- 
bilities open for such action and when au- 
thority and enough money was given, the 
club formed a separate corporation in the 
Swimming Pool Association. 

Once again residents got behind the com- 
munity and came up with enough vigor and 
methods of finances, to assure that the pool, 
once a dream, became a reality. It was dedi- 
cated June 14, 1958, with the late actress 
Linda Darnell on hand for the ceremony. 
The pool was constructed at a cost of $175,- 
000. 


Once the youth was taken care of, a group 
of interested citizens became concerned with 
the need for a second hospital in the area. 
MacNeal Memorial Hospital in Berwyn was 
bulging and Hinsdale Hospital and Sani- 
tarium was limited in its capacity. John 
Staren, Brookfield philanthropist and Ki- 
wanis Club member, spearheaded the local 
drive for a new LaGrange hospital. 

Again, members of organizations took to 
the street and went door-to-door to take up 
pledges from private sources. Staren himself 
donated the first check for $100,000. As a 
result of the successful drive, the commu- 
nity today is served by the LaGrange Com- 
munity Memorial Hospital, as well as Mac- 
Neal. 

Citizen activity did not stop there. When 
Village President Phil Hollinger took office 
in 1961, he formed the Parks Projects Com- 
mittee.” Clubs and organizations donated 
equipment for the two parks and the tot 
lots. Baseball men worked under the hot 
sun, led by the village president, building 
park benches to donate, Kiwanis members 
had earlier made and installed the Space- 
land equipment in Kiwanis Park. 

Three years ago, when District 95 sought 
to sell its property at 29th and Park, resi- 
dents petitioned the village to purchase it 
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for a north side park for children too small 
to go to Kiwanis or Ehlert. 

A referendum was held and voters author- 
ized its purchase, along with the purchase 
of an additional piece of land to add to 
Ehlert Park so that the park would be large 
enough to accommodate youngsters moving 
into that section now in the process of being 
developed. 

The village had the north side park graded, 
leveled, sod installed, shrubbery planted, 
sidewalks set in and equipment was donated 
by the Moose, the Alumnae B.N.C. and the 
Rotary Club to make the once vacant land, 
where debris was dumped, an attractive part 
of the village. 


EBENEZER AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF BALTI- 
MORE 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is a fact 
that there is a growing desire in our 
country to learn more about Negro his- 
tory and culture because approximately 
18 million, or about 11 percent of our 
fellow American citizens are Negro. 

Recently it was my pleasure to cospon- 
sor H.R. 12962, a bill to provide for the 
establishment of a Commission on Negro 
History and Culture. In connection with 
my interest in this subject, I read a very 
illuminating article in the Baltimore Sun 
which appeared on August 2, 1968, re- 
garding the Ebenezer African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. That church is con- 
sidered as one of the most remarkable 
landmarks in Baltimore and is the oldest 
standing Negro church in the city. Al- 
though the cornerstone in the present 
structure bears the date 1848, the con- 
gregation was formed around 1816. That 
church is indeed “Where the Spirit of 
Hope Prevails,” and the excellent article 
about it merits reprinting in the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 

WHERE THE SPIRIT or Hore PREVAILS 
(By Earl Arnett) 

“Would America have been America with- 
out her Negro people?” (W. E. B. Du Bois). 

The Ebenezer African Methodist Episcopal 
Church is one of the remarkable landmarks 
in Baltimore, but relatively few people know 
of its existence. 

Wilbur Hunter, director of the Peale Mu- 
seum, calls it the “oldest standing Negro 
church” in the city. The Rey. S. A. Thomp- 
son, the present pastor, says that the church 
is at least 150 years old. 

“Slaves worshipped here,” he says. “It’s 
one of the few churches that Negroes really 
built in Baltimore. Most of the Negro 
churches were bought from white folks.” 

IN BLACKSMITH’S SHOP 

A cornerstone in the present building bears 
the date 1848, but Mr. Thompson says that 
the congregation dates to around 1816. They 
met in some little blacksmith’s shop,” he 
says. When Mr. Thompson came to Baltimore 
in 1953, an old man in the congregation told 
him that the church was 137 years old. The 
present whereabouts of the church records 
is uncertain, so there is virtually no docu- 
mentary history about the institution. 

But one needs no documents to feel the 
spirit of the place. Modern form stone covers 
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the original brick of the structure, which 
has gradually increased in size since it was 
built. As a building, however, its real distinc- 
tion lies in the interior. Massive beams of 
Georgia pine stretch across the wooden ceil- 
ing. The pews and railings gleam with the 
evidence of much polish and care. One feels 
that here is a place both of refuge and hope. 

In an age riven by the so-called color- 
line,” it is difficult for the majority of men 
in this country to understand the signi- 
ficance of such a church, For a long time 
only the walls of his church enclosed the 
liberty of the black man, and sometimes 
they were violated. 


CLASSIC BOOK 


W. E. B. Du Bois, a pioneer scholar and 
writer, wrote about the Negro church in 1903, 
in an essay entitled “Of the Faith of the 
Fathers.” It is continued in his classic book, 
“The Souls of Black Folk.” 

“First, we must realize that no such in- 
stitution as the Negro church could rear 
itself without definite historical founda- 
tions,” he wrote: “These foundations we can 
find if we remember that the social history of 
the Negro did not start in America, He was 
brought from a definite social environment— 
the polygamous clan life under the headship 
of the chief and the potent influence of the 
priest. 

“His religion was nature worship, with 
profound belief in invisible surrounding in- 
fluences, good and bad, and his worship was 
through incantation and sacrifice. The first 
rude change in this life was the slave ship 
and the West Indian sugarfields. The plan- 
tation organization replaced the clan and 
tribe, and the white master replaced the chief 
with far greater and more despotic powers. 
Forced and long-continued toil became the 
rule of life, the old ties of blood relation- 
ship and kinship disappeared, and instead of 
the family, appeared a new polygamy and 
polyandry, which, in some cases, almost 
reached promiscuity. 


SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


“Tt was a terrific social revolution, and yet 
some traces were retained of the former 
group life, and the chief remaining institu- 
tion was the Priest or Medicine-man. He early 
appeared on the plantation, and found his 
function as the healer of the sick, the in- 
terpreter of the Unknown, the comforter of 
the sorrowing, the supernatural avenger of 
wrong, and the one who rudely but pic- 
turesquely expressed the longing, disappoint- 
ment, and resentment of a stolen and op- 
pressed people. Thus, as bard, physician, 
judge, and priest, within the narrow limits 
allowed by the slave system rose the Negro 
preacher, and under him the first Afro-Amer- 
ican institution, the Negro church. 

“This church was not at first by any means 
Christian nor definitely organized; rather it 
was an adaption and mingling of heathen 
rites among the members of each plantation, 
and roughly designated as Voodooism. Asso- 
ciation with the masters, missionary effort 
and motives of expediency gave these rites an 
early veneer of Christianity, and after the 
lapse of many generations the Negro church 
became Christian. 


DISCONNECTED UNITS 


“Two characteristic things must be noticed 
in regard to this church. First, it became al- 
most entirely Baptist and Methodist in faith; 
secondly, as a social institution it antedated 
by many decades the monogamic Negro home, 
From the very circumstances of its begin- 
ning, the church was confined to the plan- 
tation, and consisted primarily of a series of 
disconnected units; although, later on, some 
freedom of movement was allowed, still this 
geographical limitation was always important 
and was one cause of the spread of the de- 
centralized and democratic Baptist faith 
among the slaves. At the same time, the vis- 
ible rite of baptism appealed strongly to their 
mystic temperament. Today the Baptist 
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Church is still largest in membership among 
Negroes and has a million and a half com- 
municants. 

Next in popularity came the churches or- 
ganized in connection with the white neigh- 
boring churches, chiefly Baptist and Metho- 
dist, with a few Episcopalian and others. The 
Methodists still form the second greatest de- 
nomination, with nearly a million members, 
The faith of these two leading denomina- 
tions was more suited to the slave church 
from the prominence they gave to religious 
feeling and fervor. 


MAKING HEADWAY 


“The Negro membership in other denomi- 
nations has always been small and relatively 
unimportant, although the Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians are gaining among the more 
intelligent classes today, and the Catholic 
Church is making headway in certain sec- 
tions. After Emancipation, and still earlier 
in the North, the Negro churches largely sev- 
ered such affiliations as they had had with 
the white churches, either by choice or by 
compulsion. The Baptist churches became in- 
dependent, but the Methodists were com- 
pelled early to unite for purposes of episcopal 
government. This gave rise to the great Afri- 
can Methodist Church, the greatest Negro or- 
ganization in the world, to the Zion Church 
and the Colored Methodist, and to the black 
conferences and churches in this and other 
denominations,” 

The world has changed considerably in the 
65 years since the preceding words were writ- 
ten, But they still serve as guidelines to un- 
derstanding the Ebenezer church. Many pow- 
erful songs and prayers, filled with the soul 
strivings, sufferings and faiths of generations, 
have echoed from this beamed ceiling in 
South Baltimore. 


INFORMED VERBALLY 


However, the songs will probably be silent 
there in a few years, Mr. Thompson estimates 
that in four years the church will be de- 
stroyed to make way for a new expressway. 
He says he has received "nothing in black and 
white,” but he has been informed verbally by 
the city to be out by 1972.” 

The neighborhood around the church bears 
the mark of a place scheduled for demolition. 
The old, narrow row houses are deteriorating; 
there is no evidence of new or big money. 

“There is no future for residents in this 
neighborhood,” says Mr. Thompson. Indus- 
tries and highways have already obliterated 
large sections of the former residential areas. 
Those who own their own homes do not want 
to spend money on repairs or renovation, 
since they know they will have to leave in a 
few years. According to Mr. Thompson, most 
of the residents who have already left the 
area recelved $3,000 to $4,500 for their houses, 
“just a good down payment on some of the 
homes they had to buy.” 

There is an old spring below the church. 
In the past the water had to be pumped out 
to keep the small basement from flooding. A 
few years ago it dried up. It is symbolic of 
the area. 

SILENT CHORUS 


The Ebenezer church sits quietly on Mont- 
gomery street. The thousands who have wor- 
shipped there form a silent chorus behind the 
poetic, deeply felt words of Mr, Du Bois who 
wrote: 

“Actively we have woven ourselves with the 
very warp and woof of this nation—we fought 
their battles, shared their sorrow, mingled 
our blood with theirs, and generation after 
generation have pleaded with a headstrong, 
careless people to despise not Justice, Mercy 
and Truth, lest the nation be smitten with a 
curse, Our song, our toil, our cheer, and warn- 
ing have been given to this nation in blood- 
brotherhood. Are not these gifts worth the 
giving? Is not this work and striving? Would 
America have been America without her 
Negro people?” 
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WINDS OF CHANGE PLAY IN 
AFRICAN UNIVERSITIES 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in recent years the number of programs 
in African studies in American colleges 
and universities has increased greatly 
due to the financial support of the Fed- 
eral Government, which is plowing in 
something like $3 million a year. H.R. 
17404, which I hope will receive favorable 
action before the 90th Congress passes 
into history, would create a commission 
to consider the pros and cons of the 
establishment of an African Institute 
in cultural and technical interchange be- 
tween the scholars of Africa and the 
scholars of the United States. 

What is not generally understood in 
this country, and in a measure is over- 
looked by American scholars and the 
programs of African studies in our col- 
leges and universities, is tkat existing 
universities in Africa are in the colonial 
mold and that there is a growing tide 
of sentiment for universities in Africa 
strictly in an African mold and geared 
to meet the needs, the aspirations, and 
the plans of the new African independ- 
ent nations. 

As black Americans are vigorously de- 
manding, and getting, courses in Negro 
history in American schools, so are the 
Africans in the new independent na- 
tions of Africa demanding that their 
universities should be African originals 
instead of colonial copies. 

Mr. Speaker, the following article from 
the July 26, 1968, issue of Time is rec- 
ommended to the careful and thoughtful 
reading of all Americans who wish to 
understand how the winds of change are 
playing in the universities of Africa: 

Ivory TOWERS IN AFRICA 

Students in flowing black gowns stride 
about the shaded courtyards, White-thatched 
dons suck on their briars during tutorials 
on Greek philosophy. Oxford or Cambridge? 
In fact, the scene is black Africa, where not 
far from the manicured quadrangles natives 
still live in baked mud huts, Relics from the 
years of empire. Africa’s 26 colonial-rooted 
universities (total enrollment: 45,000) have 
survived independence unprepared and in- 
capable of dealing with the problems of the 
continent, where the illiteracy rate is 70% 
and still rising. 

Cricket and Rugby. Europeans founded 
black African colleges on the premise that 
natives ought to be first Westernized, then 
educated. Despite the fact that political 
leaders fulminate against the West and neo- 
colonialism, the universities’ goal remains the 
same. In Uganda (pop. 6,845,000), where per 
capita income is $8 a year, students at Make- 
rere University College attend Oxford-style 
“Old Boy” dances, eat in formal dining halls, 
and join in such rousing un-African activi- 
ties as squash, cricket and rugby. Nowhere on 
the campus is there evidence of Africa’s rich 
musical, artistic and folk heritage. 

Curriculums are equally misdirected. In- 
stead of offering nation-building courses in 
economics and agriculture, Makerere em- 
phasizes such traditional Western disciplines 
as ethical philosophy and Greek, Although 
Uganda has a dozen tribal dialects, and the 
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predominant tongue is Luganda, the only 
modern language taught at Makerere is 
English. This place is a coun club,” says 
one disillusioned Makerere essor. “It is 
an anomaly in modern, independent Africa.” 

In a country with a crying need for tech- 
nicians, Makerere is turning out more phi- 
losophers than engineers, Educators of all 
kinds are in short supply, but nearly half of 
the Makerere graduates who have been 
trained to be teachers refuse to enter the 
classroom, instead try to join the already 
ample civil service. In a country where only 
five in more than 1,000 youths attend col- 
lege, quantity would seem to be as important 
as quality, but Makerere maintains a luxuri- 
ous 8-to-1 student-faculty ratio. Uganda’s 
President Milton Obote, a Makerere graduate, 
has accused the university of being “unin- 
volved with the needs of our society.” 

The situation is worse in French-speaking 
West Africa. In all nine countries (pop. 26 
million), there are only two universities, 
Senegal’s University of Dakar, and the Ivory 
Coast’s University of Abidjan, together en- 
rolling fewer than 3,000 students. Though 
Senegal’s economy is almost completely 
grounded on farming, there is no school of 
agriculture at the brightly flowered, Dakar 
campus. In the Congo (Léopoldville), the 
University of Lovanium proudly displays one 
of Africa's few nuclear reactors. As a result, it 
has dozens of black students solving mys- 
teries of nuclear physics, only a handful 
learning engineering and medicine, Lova- 
nium’s classics-oriented curriculum is based 
on that of its parent school, Louvain of Bel- 
gium; thus first-year students, plug away at 
medieval French, studying Le Chanson de 
Roland. 

Special Problems, At least one African uni- 
versity is actively trying to escape from its 
colonial heritage: Tanzania’s modernistic 
University College at Dar es Salaam, which 
along with Uganda’s Makerere and Kenya’s 
Nairobi forms the tripartite University of 
East Africa. Scrapping history courses that 
placed Britain at the hub of the universe. 
Dar now requires entering students to take 
a course titled “Introduction to African De- 
velopment Problems.” Courses in classical 
political thought have given way to manage- 
ment administration. Microbiology aims at 
some special problems of Africa—food spoil- 
age and water pollution. 

The situation at the universities is particu- 
larly odd, since Africa's political leaders keep 
denouncing neocolonialism and deman 
Africanization. Inertia is a major barrier to 
improvements. Most administrators and 
teachers are products of colonial-era train- 
ing, and share with many of their students a 
conviction that any Africanization is a step 
into the past. Among the few national leaders 
who pushed for reform was Ghana's ex- 
President Kwame Nkrumah, who established 
an Institute of African Studies at the univer- 
sity after severing all ties with the University 
of London, In French-speaking black Africa, 
where early missionaries had rigidly em- 
phasized European thought, nationalist 
leaders have been unable to recruit enough 
Africa-minded teachers or enact reform for 
fear of endangering the flow of supporting 
funds from France, often specifically ear- 
marked for Western- designed programs. 

Nonetheless, Africans outside the system 
see change as inevitable. One proposal is 
that countries should temporarily forsake 
universities, instead concentrate on building 
trade or vocational schools. Such an ap- 
proach, while damaging to national pride, 
might well be the only way of producing the 
expertise necessary to develop an agrarian 
society. “We must rethink the value of edu- 
cation,” concedes one Tanzanian official. “We 
may eventually find that mass liberal educa- 
tion is detrimental to the goals of our 
country.” 
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TIME FOR A CHANGE IN EAST-WEST 
TRADE POLICIES 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve it is safe to say that most American 
citizens cannot understand how this Na- 
tion can justify the policy of our trading 
with the Soviet Union while that country 
supplies Ho Chi Minh with the where- 
withal to kill thousands of American 
servicemen in Vietnam. It is encourag- 
ing at least to consider that there will 
be a chance available in November to 
change this insane and dangerous policy. 
The Washington Star of August 5 car- 
ried a partial text of the 1968 Republican 
Party platform which reads in part: 

Nations hostile to this country will receive 
no assistance from the United States. We will 
not provide aid of any kind to countries 
which aid and abet the war efforts of North 
Vietnam. 

Only when Communist nations prove by 
actual deeds that they genuinely seek world 
peace and will live in harmony with the 
rest of the world, will we support expansion 
of East-West trade. We will strictly admin- 
ister the Export Control Act, taking special 
care to deny export licenses for strategic 
goods. 

Nor is this a politically partisan issue. 
During this Congress over 120 Members 
of the House of Representatives cospon- 
sored legislation to establish a House 
committee to review our trade policies 
with Communist countries, with special 
reference to North Vietnam. Although 
the cosponsors were almost equally di- 
vided between Democrats and Republi- 
cans, this legislation unfortunately never 
got out of committee. If there is a change 
in the complexion of the House in Janu- 
ary, this proposal might well be one of 
the first orders of business. 

An excellent article on this issue ap- 
peared in the August issue of Religion 
and Society which demonstrates how in- 
sulting is our present policy to the prin- 
ciples, intelligence, and commonsense of 
the American people. Written by Allan C. 
Brownfeld, this treatment causes one 
to wonder just how far supposedly intel- 
ligent leaders can stray from reality in 
the field of foreign affairs. 

Mr. Brownfeld is no newcomer to the 
field of journalism. The recipient of a 
Wall Street Journal Foundation Award, 
he has had articles published in the 
Commonweal, the North American Re- 
view, the Texas Quarterly, and Modern 
Age. As a former staff director of the 
House Republican task force on East- 
West trade, he has been exposed to the 
many ramifications of this complex is- 
sue. In addition, he has served as a staff 
member of the Senate Internal Security 
Committee, and is presently at work on 
a soon-to-be-published book. 

I include the article, “The Continuing 
Paradox of East-West Trade in Time of 
War,” by Allan C. Brownfeld, in the 
Record at this point: 
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THE CONTINUING PARADOX OF EAST-WEST 
TRADE IN TIME OF Wan 


(By Allan C. Brownfeld) “ 


While Americans fight and die in Vietnam, 
there is mounting evidence that American 
businessmen are trading strategic goods to 
the very Communist countries which, in 
turn, are supplying the North Vietnamese 
and the Viet Cong with the means of war. 

There is additional evidence that this 
course of action is being stimulated and en- 
couraged by Washington officials who believe 
that such a policy, which they refer to as 
“bridge building,” will somehow improve 
East-West relations. 

But if we are now supplying strategic 
goods to Communist countries, we are acting 
contrary to the position advocated by the 
Johnson Administration. 

A Presidential Commission established to 
study the question of East-West trade stated 
clearly thas “We rule out from these con- 
siderations any kind of strategic trade that 
could significantly enhance Soviet military 
capabilities and weaken our own position 
of comparative military strength.” This re- 
port was sent to the President by the Special 
Committee on U.S. Trade Relations with 
Eastern European Countries and the Soviet 
Union on April 29, 1965. 

In 1966, the Commerce Department relaxed 
export restrictions on nearly 400 non-stra- 
tegie“ commodities for shipment to Russia 
and Eastern Europe. Among these were tex- 
tile products, some metal manufactures and 
machinery, foodstuffs, chemical materials 
and products, and a variety of manufactured 
articles. These products can now be exported 
to Eastern Europe without prior specific ap- 
proval of the Commerce Department. They 
move under what the department terms a 
general license. 

Nothing in the Administration’s stated 
policy would lead the observer to believe that 
strategic goods were flowing from the United 
States to the Communist world. But the facts 
are far different. Also different is the in- 
terpretation by most experts of what is, in 
fact, a “strategic” good. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in a radio 
chat to the American people in May of 1940, 
said that “The American people will not 
relish the idea of any American citizen grow- 
ing rich and fat in an emergency of blood 
and slaughter and human suffering.” 

This was more than a year before Pearl 
Harbor, and at that time no Americans were 
fighting either in the European or Asian 
wars. Today, in the face of Vietnam, our at- 
titude is far different. And, as a result of the 
1966 order opening up shipments to Rus- 
sia, scrap iron and scrap metal are back on 
the approved“ list and junk peddlers are 
sending it over to Russia to help build the 
Russian war machine, just as was done with 
Japan in the late 1930’s and in 1940, 

Even a casual glance shows that much of 
what is being shipped to Communist coun- 
tries has a direct relationship to their ability 
to make war. 

For example, on March 10, 1966, and again 
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on August 16, 1966, the Commerce Depart- 
ment approved shipments of diethylene gly- 
col worth $482,250. This chemical is used in 
the manufacture of explosives and liquid 
rocket propellants, It can also be used as a 
plasticizer in solid rocket propellants of the 
type suitable for air to air missiles such as 
are used in Vietnam, 

Other chemicals shipped in great quantity 
to the Soviets are used for the production 
of oxalic acid which is a purifying agent for 
glycerol. This is also an important ingredient 
in the manufacture of explosives. 

Last year we shipped more than $2,387,000 
worth of chemical wood pulp to the Soviet 
Union. Although this may sound harmless, it 
is important to remember that it can be used 
for nitrocellulose, an important ingredient 
for solid rocket fuels. 

On May 9, 1967, our government approved 
a shipment of polyvinyl butyral valued at 
$268,975. This product is primarily used as 
an interlayer in bullet resistant glass. 

According to a top missile expert, C. Stark 
Droper, “The key area for advance in control 
and guidance is still the region in which the 
basic limitations exist—that is, the high ac- 
curacy sensing of geometrical information.” 
On February 1, 1967, the Commerce Depart- 
ment authorized the shipment of just such 
an instrument, a Worden Gravimeter. This 
license approval has been temporarily with- 
drawn for further consideration. But, if ap- 
proved, the accuracy of Soviet missiles will be 
improved significantly. 

The most recent example of our continued 
trade in strategic goods relates to the ship- 
ment of copper scrap to Yugoslavia at the 
very moment when the copper strike in our 
own country has rapidly diminished our 
necessary stockpiles. 

The prolonged strike in the copper industry 
and the growing demand for copper for mili- 
tary uses reduced our supply of copper to a 
dangerously low level. While our national ob- 
jective is a copper stockpile of 775,000 tons on 
hand, our present supply is estimated at 
287,000 tons. 

In fact, our supplies are so low that as a 
result of the International Longshoreman’s 
Association boycotting of copper imports, one 
of the nation’s largest defense contractors, 
Okonite Co., was forced to close two of its five 
plants. 

Under what policy, is it proper to ask, is the 
Department of Commerce approving the sale 
of scrap copper to Communist countries at a 
time when our own defense industry is run- 
ning short? 

Prior to removing a number of items from. 
its category of “strategic goods” the Depart- 
ment of Commerce issued a press release de- 
claring that the items removed. fall into 
the category of peaceful goods, which may be 
freely exported without risk to the United 
States national interests.” It also asserted 
that it had. . . consulted with other in- 
terested departments, including Defense, 
State, Agriculture, Interior and the Intelli- 
gence Community, in taking this step.” 

The evidence points to the fact that the 
Administration did not consult the intelli- 
gence community at all. The Director of 
Naval Intelligence states: “The Office of 
Naval Intelligence, definitely a member of 
the ‘Intelligence community,’ had no part in 
the consultation which preceded the revi- 
sion of the Commodity Control List.” 

The Air Force stated that “No intelligence 
office of the U.S. Air Force participated in 
the revision of the Commodity Control Lists.” 

The Army stated that the Assistant Chief 
of Staff for Intelligence “was not consulted 
regarding the commodities listed.” 

The Department of Defense said that the 
Defense Intelligence Agency “was not re- 
quested to supply intelligence on the four 
hundred commodities that are covered in the 
1 Export Control Bulletin Number 
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Commenting upon this situation, Rep. 
Glenard P. Lipscomb stated that The failure 
to consult the military intelligence agencies 
is obviously a very serious matter. Before any 
item with military significance can be deter- 
mined as non-strategic, certainly some intel- 
ligence office of the military establishment 
should be consulted to learn if the item is not 
superior to ones currently in use by or avall- 
able to the Communists.” 

Reviewing the manner in which items have 
been declared “non-strategic,” Rep. Delbert 
Latta testified before the Subcommittee on 
Europe of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. He asked: “What is a non-strategic good? 
If the Administration really intends to in- 
crease trade only in ‘non-strategic’ goods, we 
feel it essential that it tell us exactly how 
such a determination was made, and is to be 
made in the future. Under what definition is 
an item considered ‘non-strategic?’” 

Setting forth the State Department’s view 
of East-West trade, Eugene M. Braderman, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Com- 
mercial Affairs and Business Activities, said 
that “one of the most important premises 
is the fact that these countries differ very 
considerably among themselves, both in their 
internal systems and in their relations with 
one another.. He noted “. . . in conse- 
quence, U.S. policy expresses itself in differ- 
ent ways toward different Communist coun- 
tries.” 

Mr. Braderman conceded that “in some 
instances the behavior of a Communist coun- 
try will warrant our denying trade with it 
completely . . . in other instances it best 
serves the U.S. interest to encourage trade 
with a Communist country.” 

Since the Soviet Union represents a case 
of that kind of Communist country with 
which the Department seeks to increase 
trade, it is interesting to see what the So- 
viet Union’s relationship is with a Commu- 
nist country with which the Department of 
State does not wish to trade, namely North 
Vietnam. 

There is no doubt that we will not trade 
with a government which is shooting Amer- 
icans. This would be aiding the enemy. It 
would be immoral as well as impractical. 
But—do we advocate increased trade with a 
country which is in turn supplying the en- 
emy with the means of war? 

In an extensive study of Soviet aid to 
North Vietnam, Professor Albert Parry, chair- 
man of Russian Studies at Colgate Univer- 
sity, points out that. . . it is estimated 
that during the ten years through 1964 So- 
viet aid to North Vietnam totaled some $350 
million. It faltered somewhat in 1963 and 
1964 when Khrushchev apparently was re- 
signed to seeing the country in China’s orbit. 
. . But Khrushchev’s successors have revived 
the Soviet interest in Ho Chi Minh. , . . Mos- 
cow’s exports to North Vietnam rose from 
476 million in 1964 to more than 74.8 mil- 
lion in 1965 alone.” 

In March, 1966, the Soviet Union replied 
to Chinese charges that Soviet help to Hanoi 
was insufficient and represented a lack of. 
interest in the conflict. The Moscow leaders 
sent a confidential letter to Communist lead- 
ers stressing that in 1965 North Vietnam 
received from the Soviet Union arms—and 
military equipment worth half a billion rub- 
les. The list included rocket installations and 
conventional anti-aircraft guns, MIGS and 
other planes, and tanks, coastal artillery, and 
small warships. 

Since the fall of 1965, the number of con- 
ventional anti-aircraft guns in North Viet- 
nam has risen from 1,500 to at least 5,000. 
One unofficial estimate puts the figure at 
7,000. In the fall of 1965 there were only 
four North Vietnamese batteries firing SAMS. 
By early October, 1966, this number had risen 
to 25 or 30, each with six inch launchers. 

On September 23, 1967, the Soviet Union 
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concluded a series of agreements with North 
Vietnam, providing for continuing deliveries 
of military and economic aid to Hanoi in 
1968. A joint communique issued at the con- 
clusion of about a month of negotiations 
specified that the military material would 
include ground to air missiles, planes, and 
artillery. 

What kinds of products are the Commu- 
nists most interested in purchasing from the 
West? Are they products meant to enhance 
their consumer economy, or are they prod- 
ucts meant to strengthen their war ma- 
chine? Is this not, in reality, the real test 
of whether or not a product is “strategic”? 

George Champion, chairman of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, discussed this question in 
an address at Middlebury College. He noted 
that. . . the Communists seem more in- 
terested in buying Western know-how than 
Western goods. They want to import manu- 
facturing units with special emphasis on 
chemical complexes, automobile plants, and 
the like. To me, this is a strange con- 
cept of trade.” 

In 1955, Nikita Khrushchev made it clear 
that the essence of Soviet trade was not the 
purchase of “non-strategic” goods. He said: 
“We value trade least for economic reasons 
and most for political reasons.” 

To those who argue that the Soviet Union 
is not engaged in war with us and that, 
therefore, we should trade with them in all 
areas, former Connecticut Governor and Am- 
bassador to Spain John Davis Lodge has 
replied: “It may be contended that Russian 
military forces are not engaged in combat 
against us as was the German military ma- 
chine. Yet that is hardly a reason why we 
should give them the added advantage of 
receiving aid in the form of trade from the 
United States while they are supplying 
eighty per cent of the arms to Hanoi.” 

Many members of the Congress have re- 
acted sharply to a policy which asks Ameri- 
cans to die in the defense of freedom, on 
the one hand, and supplies the enemies of 
freedom with the means of war, on the other. 

Senator Karl Mundt, commenting upon 
this situation, said that “It seems incon- 
ceivable that this nation accepts a policy 
of trade with adversaries who provide needed 
aid to prolong a war in which more than 
twelve thousand Americans already have 
lost their lives. But we continue to do so 
in face of the fact that trade has not re- 
duced tensions, nor did it in the two world 
wars in which England, Germany, and 
France were each other’s best customers, 
right up to when the shooting started.” 

Senator Mundt has introduced legisla- 
tion to place an embargo on exports of 
American goods to Communist countries 
aiding North Vietnam's war effort. In many 
respects, it seems a more appropriate view 
or reality than the policy pursued by the 
Department of State. 

Perhaps the most outspoken criticism of 
opponents of East-West Trade came from 
Ambassador Averell Harriman who, on the 
November 23, 1966, NBC-TV program “The 
Today Show,” labeled the opponents of trade 
as “bigoted, pigheated people, who don’t 
know what's going on in the world, and who 
have prevented us from helping our bal- 
ance of payments.” 

Our trade with Communist countries may 
indeed have assisted our balance of pay- 
ments. But at the same time we have given 
totalitarian governments their means of 
support and subsistence and have asked 
nothing in return. We have been uncon- 
cerned about the people. We have tried to 
make friends only with their rulers. In the 
end, the rulers know they have used us, 
and the people know we cannot be depended 
upon. 

And what of the young Americans who 
die in Vietnam at the mercy of weapons 
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which may have been paid for with Ameri- 
can dollars! It is reminiscent of a dramatic 
scene in Arthur Miller’s play, All My Sons. 
Lamenting the fact that he had provided 
inadequate military equipment in a war 
which had served to kill a number of men, 
a manufacturer seemed troubled over the 
fact that his own son now hated him, that 
to his son they were “‘All my sons.” 

In a sense, we have abandoned our sons 
on the altar of a policy that does not work. 
And what will be our rewards? 


TWO STATE MARINES REPORTED 
DEAD IN VIETNAM DUTY 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Gunnery Sgt. Henry M. Bruce and Cpl. 
Franklin I. Burris, Jr., two fine young 
men from Maryland, died recently in 
Vietnam. I would like to commend their 
courage and honor their memory by in- 
cluding the following article in the 
RECORD: 


Two STATE MARINES REPORTED DEAD IN 
VETNAM Duty 


Two Maryland service men, one a career 
marine born in Baltimore, have died in Viet- 
nam, the Defense Department announced 
yesterday. 

They are Gunnery Sgt. Henry M. Bruce, 
husband of Mr. Loretta B. Bruce, of 1215 
Congress street, Beaufort, S.C. and Cpl. 
Franklin I. Burris, Jr., husband of Mrs. Donna 
F. Burris, of 3526 Silver Park drive, Suitland, 
Md. 

Sergeant Bruce, who was 30, died recently 
after suffering heat stroke and a heart at- 
tack while on patrol in Quang Tri province. 

When his family was informed of his death 
Saturday, they were not told on what day he 
died. 

ENLISTED IN 1954 


Born in Baltimore Sergeant Bruce at- 
tended Douglass High School. 

After enlisting in the Marines in 1954, Ser- 
geant Bruce took basic training at Parris 
Island, S.C. 

He served at Camp LeJeune, N.C., and 
Quantico Marine Base, Quantico, Va., before 
returning to Parris Island, where he served 
as a drill instructor. 


WAS IN QUANG TRI 


After arriving in Vietnam July 17, Ser- 
geant Bruce was stationed in Quang Tri 
province. 

In addition to his wife, Sergeant Bruce is 
survived by two daughters, Laurie Bruce and 
Leslie Bruce, and a son, Leonard Bruce, all 
of whom live at home. 

Also surviving are his mother, Mrs. India 
Bruce, of 3002 Chelsea terrace, Baltimore; 
three brothers, Army Pfc. William Bruce, 
stationed in Saigon, and Edward Bruce and 
Walter Bruce, both of Baltimore; two sisters, 
Miss Brenda Bruce and Mrs. Ella Talley, both 
of Baltimore, and his maternal grandfather, 
Rudolph Alexander, of Warrington, N.C. 

Corporal Burris died Friday from gunshot 
wounds of the body received during an oper- 
ation in Quangnam province. He was 21 years 
old. 

BORN IN IOWA 

Born in Mason City, Iowa, Corporal Burris 
lived in Largo, Fla. from the time he was 
10 years old. 


He was a graduate of Dixie Hollands High 
School in Largo. 
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He enlisted in the Marine Reserves in 
March, 1965, and began his active duty in 
June, 

After basic training at Parris Island, S. C., 
Corporal Burris was assigned to a Marine 
barracks in Washington. 

After his arrival in Vietnam at the end of 
February, he served.at Da Nang and Phu Bai 
before being assigned to Quang Nam prov- 
ince. 


His wife said yesterday: “As a marine he 
naturally would fight to the end. In Vietnam 
he was always in the fleld. 

“But when I saw him in Hawaii at the end 
of June, he told me he was thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the way the war was being run,” 
Mrs. Burris said adding that her husband 
thought that we had no business being 
there in Vietnam in a war.” 

Mrs. Burris said that her husband never 
saw his daughter, Elissa Marie, who is only 
3 months old. 

Beside his wife and daughter, survivors 
include his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
I. Burris; two brothers, John Burris and Ed- 
ward Burris; a sister, Miss Connie Ann Bur- 
ris, and his maternal grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Quenrud, all of Largo, Florida. 


THE LATE JOHN T. KMETZ 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passing of John T. Kmetz, America has 
lost an outstanding citizen, labor a high- 
ly effective leader, and those close to him 
a true and valued friend. Most of all he 
was a devoted husband and father whose 
family has the sincere sympathy of a 
boundless circle of those who knew him 
personally or by reputation. 

For many years an official of the 
United Mine Workers of America, Mr. 
Kmetz was appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor by President Truman in 
1947. He was also president of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor and since 
1965 was director of organization for the 
UMWA with offices in Washington. 

Mr. Kmetz was a member of the union 
for 66 years, having joined at the age 
of 7 when he and his father went to 
work in a coal mine in Pennsylvania. 
He was born in Czechoslovakia, then a 
part of Austria-Hungary. 

His career was meteoric and inspiring. 
He was appointed to the union’s district 
board in 1923 and to the international 
executive board in 1936, representing 
district one in Pennsylvania’s anthracite 
region. He assisted former UMWA presi- 
dent, John L. Lewis, in founding the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and for 
30 years traveled throughout the country 
to mediate labor disputes. 

Many Members of Congress knew and 
admired Mr. Kmetz. Those who did not 
have the opportunity of meeting him 
nevertheless recognized him as a man of 
the highest character and integrity be- 
cause of their acquaintance with his son, 
James F. Kmetz, whose duties as legisla- 
tive representative of the UMWA have 
kept him in close contact with the House 
for a number of years. 

We all mourn the loss of this great 
and good man whose career helped bring 
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stature to the workingman and stability 
to management-labor relations, who 
served with distinction in high Federal 
office, and who was an exemplary father 
and husband. 


FOR IRISH IMMIGRATION 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, approxi- 
mately 40 members of this House have 
introduced legislation designed to re- 
move unanticipated inequities resulting 
from the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1965. I am one of the Members 
who sponsored such legislation and our 
simple objective is to erase these in- 
equities by establishing a floor under the 
immigration levels from every nation. 

The bills we have sponsored provide 
for a floor to be established for every 
nation based upon its average level of 
immigration to the United States during 
the decade prior to the enactment of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1965. 

The basic problem of the act of 1965 
with respect to Irish immigration results 
from an apparent miscalculation of the 
State Department in its projections of 
future immigration. The State Depart- 
ment had estimated that 5,200 places 
would be available to immigrants from 
Ireland. The facts conclusively demon- 
strate that State Department projections 
were wide of the mark. In contrast to 
the 5,200 places projected by the State 
Department, Irish immigration dropped 
to only 1,800 in 1966 and in 1967 with 
estimates that Irish preference immigra- 
tion next year will be only about 600. 

The present immigration act estab- 
lishes a system of preferences based on 
family relationships and skills. However, 
the family relationship preferences oper- 
ate adversely to the historical pattern 
of Irish immigration, Thus, out of 1,904 
visas issued in Ireland between Decem- 
ber 1, 1965, and March 31, 1967, only 
499 were of the family preference kind 
and 435 of these were for brothers and 
sisters of American citizens. 

This results from the fact that the 
pattern of Irish immigration has been 
for a few brothers and sisters to emi- 
grate at a time while others remained 
behind, Typically the Irish emigrant has 
been yOung and unmarried and conse- 
quently brought with him no spouse or 
children. As a result of this pattern, Ire- 
land is unable to compete equally with 
other nationalities for family prefer- 
ences. 

The vast contributions of the Irish 
immigrant to our economy and to our 
culture are too well established to war- 
rant elaboration here. From 1963 to 1967, 
approximately 70,000 people, average 
17,400 annually, have emigrated from 
Ireland to other parts of the world. In 
1965, 5,558 Irish immigrants came to the 
United States in the last year of open 
Irish immigration to the United States. 
In 1966, only 1,741 Irish immigrants 
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landed here although 4,275 made ap- 
plication to do so. 

Those of us in this House who are 
joined in equalizing the application of 
the law of 1965 propose simply that a 
floor be established equal to 75 percent 
of a country’s average annual immigra- 
tion during the 10-year period from 1955 
to 1965, with a maximum floor limit of 
10,000 for any country. In relation to 
Ireland, such a formula would establish 
the annual limit at 5,390, 

The present immigration law is man- 
ifestly unfair to the Irish whose sons 
and daughters have contributed so much 
and so valiantly to the strength and 
wealth of our Nation. It will take but 
very little to substitute for the existing 
inequity a fair, just, and equitable im- 
migration policy toward all national- 
ities. I urge that we take necessary ac- 
tion immediately to remove those in- 
equities. 


MINSHALL AGAIN BRINGS TRAVEL- 
ING OFFICE TO DISTRICT 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr, MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 14 years it has been my privilege and 
honor to represent the citizens of the 23d 
Congressional District of Ohio in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

As the Representative of this out- 
standing district, I make every effort not 
only to keep well informed on the opin- 
ions of the people through personal con- 
tact, but also attempt to be of the great- 
est possible service to those who have 
problems involving Federal departments 
and agencies. To help accomplish this, 
I maintain a year-round congressional 
office at 2951 New Federal Office Build- 
ing in downtown Cleveland. 

Throughout my seven terms in Con- 
gress I have made every effort to keep 
the people informed about the national 
scene. My newsletter, the Washington 
Report, periodically summarizes major 
legislative activities of the Congress and 
other issues confronting the Nation. 

During my service in Washington, I 
have considered it of primary importance 
to be present at the Capitol whenever the 
Congress is in session in order to fulfill 
my heavy committee workload and to 
vote on legislation. Because of intensive 
daily schedules on Capitol Hill, and with 
Congress in almost continuous session, I 
have not been able to return to Cleveland 
as frequently as I would like. 

My Appropriations Committee assign- 
ments are particularly time consuming. 
In addition to membership on the De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee and the Housing and In- 
dependent Offices (NASA) Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, I am the ranking 
minority member on the Department of 
Transportation Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. These three important assign- 
ments require many hours of work in 
locked-door sessions on Capitol Hill and 
on-the-spot committee investigations. 
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Because so much time must be spent 
in Washington, I initiated a practice 14 
years ago of taking a traveling office to 
the various communities of the 23d Dis- 
trict. This method of meeting with the 
public is tremendously popular and gives 
me an excellent opportunity to discuss 
and learn at first hand the opinions and 
individual needs of the people. 

This year I plan to take the traveling 
office to the 23d District during the weeks 
of October 7 and October 14 to make 
myself available to meet personally with 
every resident who can conveniently ar- 
range to visit me. 

I wish to emphasize that these are not 
group meetings but office conferences for 
individuals which will enable each person 
to discuss his or her views and problems 
privately with me. 

No appointments are necessary and I 
not only welcome but urge citizens to 
meet with me on the date and at the 
scheduled location most convenient to 
them. 

Every resident of the 23d District is 
cordially invited to sit down and talk 
over issues of national concern, to dis- 
cuss any problems they may have in- 
volving the Federal Government, or just 
to get better acquainted. The knowledge 
obtained from such meetings will enable 
me to better represent the people of the 
23d District in Congress. 

I am most grateful for the splendid 
cooperation of the many officials who are 
making meeting places available as an 
aid in rendering this public service. 
Following is the traveling office sched- 
e: 
n TRAVELING OFFICE SCHEDULE 

[Time indicated is p.m.] 

Fairview Park, Riveredge, Fairview Park 
City Hall, 20777 Lorain Road, Monday, Oct. 7, 
2 to 4:30. 

Rocky River, Rocky City Hall, 21012 Hil- 
liard Blyd., Monday, Oct. 7, 6:30 to 9. 

Berea, Middleburg Heights, Berea City Hall, 
11 Tract Street, Tuesday, Oct. 8, 2 to 4.30. 

North Olmsted, Olmsted Township, Olm- 
sted Falls, Westview, North Olmsted City 
Hall, 5206 Dover Center Road, Tuesday, Oct. 
8, 6:30 to 9. 

Westlake, Westlake City Hall, Dover Center 
Road and Hilliard Blvd., Wednesday, Oct. 9, 
2 to 4:30. 

Bay Village, Bay Village City Hall, 350 
Dover Center Road, Wednesday, Oct. 9, 6:30 
to 9. 

Parma Heights, Parma Heights City Hall, 
6281 Pearl Road, Thursday, Oct. 10, 2 to 4:30. 

Parma, Parma Memorial Hall, 6617 Ridge 
Road, Thursday, October 10, 6:30 to 9. 

Lakewood, Lakewood City Hall, 12650 
Detroit Avenue, Friday, Oct. 11, 2 to 4:30. 

Ward 4, Cleveland; Ward 1, precincts R and 
T, Cleveland; Ward 33 precincts GG, HH, II. 
Cleveland, Newton D. Baker School, 3690 
West 159th Street, Cleveland, Friday, Oct. 11, 
7 to 9. 

Independence, Seven Hills, Valley View, 
Independence City Hall, 6675 Brecksville 
Road, Wednesday, Oct. 16, 2 to 4:30. 

Maple Heights, Maple Heights City Hall, 
5353 Lee Road, Wednesday, Oct. 16, 6:30 to 9. 

Bedford, Bedford Heights, Oakwood, Wal- 
ton Hills, Bedford City Hall, 65 Columbus 
Street, Thursday, Oct. 17, 2 to 4:30. 

Warrensville Heights, Warrensville Town- 
ship, North Randall, Warrensville Heights 
City Hall, 4301 Warrensville Center Road, 
Thursday, Oct. 17, 6:30 to 9. 

Solon, Glenwillow, Solon City Hall, 6315 
SOM Center Road, Friday, Oct. 18, 2 to 4:30 
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Chagrin Falls, Chagrin Falls Township, 
Bentleyville, Chagrin Falls Village Hall, 21 
West Washington Street, Friday, Oct. 18, 
6:30 to 9. 


REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I include 
my newsletter to my constituents of July 
25, 1968, as follows: 


Report From WASHINGTON BY CONGRESSMAN 
GEORGE HANSEN, OF IDAHO 


WasuHineTon, D. C., July 25.—The United 
States Supreme Court has been the subject 
of great controversy since Earl Warren was 
appointed Chief Justice. Social-political de- 
cisions of the so-called “Warren Court” have 
been severely criticized for deviating from 
constitutional principles. Associate Justice 
Hugo L. Black said recently: 

“The courts are given power to interpret 
the Constitution and laws, which means to 
explain and expound, not to alter, amend or 
remake, Judges take an oath to support the 
Constitution as it is, not as they think it 
should be. I cannot subscribe to the doctrine 
that, consistent with that oath, a judge can 
arrogate to himself a power to ‘adapt the 
Constitution to new times.’ 

“But adherence to the Constitution as 
written does not mean we are controlled by 
the dead. It means we are controlled by the 
Constitution, truly a living document. For it 
contains within itself a lasting recognition 
that it should be changed to meet new de- 
mands, new conditions, new times. It pro- 
vides the means to achieve these 
through the amendment process in Article V.” 

And the Constitution—the “truly living 
document“ —has been changed 25 times by 
the amendment process, Indeed, to show how 
it can be changed “to meet new demands, 
new conditions, new times”, one amendment, 
the 18th, was later repealed by the 21st. 

Probably more than any other Justice, 
Warren has been guilty of violating Justice 
Black’s precept: “Judges take an oath to 
support the Constitution as it is, not as they 
think it should be.” 

The Supreme Court is not answerable to 
the people as are the legislative and execu- 
tive departments. The public, when dis- 
pleased with the Supreme Court, may change 
Presidents, the appointing power, but a new 
President can do nothing until there is a 
vacancy. 

It is quite possible that a President will 
be elected this fall who has an entirely dif- 
ferent philosophy than that of President 
Johnson. Sensing his, the aging Earl Warren 
has submitted his resignation, contingent 
upon his successor being confirmed now by 
the Senate. His resignation is an obvious ef- 
fort to thwart the will of the people and 
shows his complete contempt for them and 
for the constitutional system of government 
which our forefathers gave to us. He is at- 
tempting to perpetuate in the Supreme Court 
his own particular social and political philos- 
ophies—philosophies repugnant to a great 
many Americans, 

Under the circumstances the Senate should 
not confirm President Johnson’s appoint- 
ment of Associate Justice Abe Fortas as Chief 
Justice, nor should it confirm the appoint- 
ment of Judge Homer Thornberry to fill the 
vacant seat. Their qualifications aside, the 
Senate should not allow itself to be dictated 
to by the whims of Chief Justice Earl Warren. 
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AMERICAN CZECHOSLOVAKS URGE 
UNITED STATES TO PLACE CUR- 
RENT CZECHOSLOVAK SITUA- 
TION BEFORE THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the 50th anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia. After centuries of for- 
eign domination the people of this na- 
tion again knew liberty. In 1918 Wood- 
row Wilson’s principle of self-determi- 
nation was ascendant. This great ideal, 
so essential to real freedom, has since 
often been threatened by would-be ag- 
gressors. Today it is again imperiled in 
the land where the Czech and the Slovak 
have found common nationhood. 

Many from these lands came here in 
the past to add their fiber to the fabric 
of America. They and their children 
have been honest, diligent, and patriotic 
Americans. We have been proud and 
fortunate to have this vital segment of 
the American family in our midst. 
Though these fine people have become 
totally imbued with the spirit of the 
United States, one of their most cher- 
ished characteristics is that they have 
remained mindful of that noble and 
ancient heritage beyond the sea. Amer- 
icans of Czech and Slovak descent have 
maintained a justifiable pride in their 
culture and an understandable interest 
in the affairs of the land of their 
ancestors. 

Soviet overtures threatening the secu- 
rity of the recently liberalized regime 
in Prague have caused concern around 
the world. These events, Mr. Speaker, 
have rekindled the pride and fired the 
interest of Czechoslovak Americans. In a 
protest, profound in its truth, eloquent 
in its fervor, and ironically fitting in 
this anniversary year, the Czechoslovak 
National Council of America has given 
voice to thoughts common to all lovers of 
freedom in this critical state of affairs. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I recommend 
this document for the careful considera- 
tion of my colleagues and ask its inser- 
tion in the Record: 

AMERICAN CZECHOSLOVAKS URGE UNITED STATES 
To PLACE CURRENT CZECHOSLOVAK SITUATION 
BEFORE THE SECURITY COUNCIL OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
Tens of thousands of Americans of Czech- 

oslovak descent, while preparing for the com- 

memoration of the 50th anniversary of the 

Declaration of Independence of the Republic 

of Czechoslovakia, to be held on a national 

scale in Washington, D.C., on October 18 


through 20, 1968, and in hundreds of com- 
munities throughout the country one week 
later, have followed with great concern and 
apprehension the most recent developments 
in Czechoslovakia. 

Cheered at first by the liberalization and 
democratization measures adopted by the 
new leadership of the Communist party in 
Czechoslovakia, which gave rise to hopes that 


after twenty years of tyrannical over-rule by 
hard line Communists completely subservient 
to the dictates of Moscow, the peoples of 
Czechoslovakia might enjoy much greater 
freedoms in the future, Americans of Czech- 
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oslovak descent now are gravely concerned 
that the freedoms attained under this liberal- 
ization program will again be forcefully 
taken away from the Czechoslovak peoples 
through possible military intervention by 
the Soviet Union. 

Americans of Czechoslovak descent sup- 
port fully the statement by British Foreign 
Secretary Stewart that the Soviet Union keep 
its hands off the present Czechoslovak liber- 
alizing government and that it should not 
interfere in the internal affairs of Czech- 
oslovakia. His statement that it is “not for us 
or for anyone else except the people of Czech- 
oslovakia (to determine its internal affairs)” 
echoes the demands voiced for many years 
that the peoples of Czechoslovakia and of 
other captive nations be granted the opportu- 
nity through the medium of free elections to 
determine their own national destiny. 

The Ozechoslovak National Council of 
America, acting on behalf of twenty-five 
organizations of people of Czechoslovak de- 
scent in the United States and throughout 
the free world who are jointly participating 
in the commemoration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Czechoslovak Declaration of In- 
dependence, has sent Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk the following telegram: 

We are at present witnessing undisguised 
preparations for an open military aggression 
by the USSR against Czechoslovakia. If this 
intervention is permitted to succeed without 
effective opposition from any quarter other 
than some Communist states and parties, 
the usefullness of the United Nations will 
be terminated, the basis of our foreign policy 
will have been proven erroneous and the 
creditability of our posture will be under- 
mined in the eyes of the world. 

We therefore urge that, beside other pro- 
per steps, the United States place the Czech- 
oslovak situation before the security council 
in order to mobilize world opinion and to 
demonstrate our faith in the principles we 
proclaim. 

Czechoslovak National Council of America, 
Dr. Mikulas Ferjencik, vice-president, James 
V. Krakora, secretary. 

By this action, Americans of Czechoslovak 
descent, who contributed so greatly to the 
establishment of the free and independent 
Republic of Czechoslovakia, have proven 
again their devotion and dedication to the 
American principles of freedom and justice, 
and the inherent right of a people to self- 
determination of its own national destiny. 


THE SKY IS FILLING UP 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times recently carried an ex- 
cellent editorial dealing with the mount- 
ing problem of sky congestion at major 
airports. 

I call this editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues as follows: 

Tue SKY Is FILLING Up 

Congestion at major airports has become 
the rule rather than an exception in recent 
months. Delays of an hour or more in tak- 
ing off and landing have not been uncom- 
mon. 

There are several reasons for the delays. 
The air controllers, who are government em- 
ployes with the responsibility of regulat- 
ing aircraft departures and landings, say 
they are understaffed and overworked. They 
have called attention to their grievance by re- 
quiring aircraft to maintain maximum dis- 
tances from each other no matter how good 
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the weather, thus slowing down the landings 
and takeoffs. 

The airlines have contributed to the delays 
by scheduling large numbers of flights in and 
out of major cities at hours most attractive 
to the business traveler. Other factors, such 
as weather, runway repairs (a special cause 
of congestion at O’Hare) and the use of air- 
ports by private planes all contribute to the 
congestion. 

Those who are responsible for the delays 
should take action to remedy the situation. 
The Federal Aviation Administration should 
hire more air controllers, The airlines should 
readjust their schedules so planes can be 
moved with a maximum of safety and a mini- 
mum of inconvenience to the passengers. 
And those who use the airlines for business 
and pleasure should realize that some in- 
convenience is a small price to pay for maxi- 
mum safety. 

The margin of safety in air travel dimin- 
ishes sharply when planes are stacked up 
over airports. Action to end the unneces- 
sary congestion should be taken at once. 


RESTRICTION ON TRAVEL BY 
US. CITIZENS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee last winter 
started hearings on S. 2766, a bill placing 
restrictions on travel to certain coun- 
tries. H.R. 14670 is in the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

Prof. Hiram Hilty was unable to pre- 
sent testimony on behalf of the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation be- 
cause the hearings were discontinued. 

I believe, however, that the statement 
prepared by Professor Hilty deserves wide 
attention. Therefore, I include it with my 
remarks, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF HAM H. HILTY IN BEHALF oF 
THE FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEG- 
ISLATION BEFORE THE SENATE FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE IN OPPOSITION TO S. 2766, 
A BILL To AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE To RESTRICT THE TRAVEL OF U.S. Orrr- 
ZENS AND PRESCRIBING PENALTIES, MARCH 27, 
1968 
My name is Hiram H. Hilty. Iam Chairman 

of the Department of Foreign Languages and 
Professor of Spanish at Guilford College, in 
North Carolina. I am appearing today for the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
an organization which has been bringing 
concerns of Friends (commonly called Quak- 
ers) before governmental agencies since 1943. 
The Committee does not speak officially for 
all Friends, but provides opportunity for 
members of the Society of Friends and others 
to give expression to their convictions con- 
cerning legislation of special humanitarian 
or religious interest. 

I am here to testify very strongly against 
the Administration’s bill, S. 2766. S. 2766 
assumes that the travel arrangements of 
American citizens are no longer a matter of 
personal preference, but a tool of U.S. foreign 
policy. Yet freedom of movement, in our view, 
is a basic right of our Democratic society— 
as basic as freedom of speech, freedom of as- 
sociation, and freedom of the press, It is not 
& privilege to be granted at the discretion of 
the U.S. Government. Furthermore, Quakers 
firmly believe that intervisitations across na- 
tional and cultural lines can help build that 
understanding and tolerance which are an 
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essential ingredient of peace. In keeping with 
this view, we believe Americans should be 
encouraged to travel abroad, and non-Ameri- 
cans, of whatever political persuasion, should 
be encouraged to come to the United States, 
so that we can learn from each other. 

I should like to expand on the above points 
by speaking specifically to what I feel have 
been the adverse effects of current restric- 
tions on travel to Cuba. My concern for this 
Island grows out of the fact that in addition 
to my professorial duties, I am a recorded 
minister in the Religious Society of Friends, 
and served my church in Cuba in religious 
and educational work from 1943 to 1948. I 
have revisited that Island seven times since 
returning to this country in 1948. Four of 
these visits have been made since the Revo- 
lutionary Government came to power in 1959. 
In 1963, at a time when travel to Cuba was 
already restricted, the Department of State 
issued special permission to me and three 
other Quakers to accompany a shipment of 
medical supplies and food to that country 
following the devastation of Hurricane Flora. 
Again in 1966 the Department issued permis- 
sion for me to make a fraternal visit to Cuba 
for the Friends World Committee. 


THE FAILURE AND THE ANTIHUMANITARIANISM 
OF U.S. CUBAN POLICY 


According to a State Department release of 
December 1966, travel restrictions “may also 
have important effects in promoting U.S. na- 
tional interest and achieving our foreign pol- 
icy goals, For example, in accordance with the 
resolutions of the Organization of American 
States, and the judgment of that body that 
the Communist regime in Cuba is openly 
committed to subyersion in the hemisphere, 
U.S. policy toward Cuba has been one of 
political, economic and social isolation, Our 
travel restrictions to this area have been an 
important element in this policy.” 

I should like to suggest that the U.S. isola- 
tion policy brought consequences quite dif- 
ferent from those intended: 

Sanctions have strengthened the Castro 
regime. Laying aside for the moment the un- 
happy dilemmas created by the Cold War, one 
must always remember the natural and tradi- 
tional relations which Cuba has always main- 
tained with this portion of the continent. 
Even before her independence from Spain, 
her commerce with the United States exceed- 
ed that with Spain herself. In the republican 
period, trade with this country grew enor- 
mously and steadily. The sudden cancellation 
of the Cuban sugar quota by the United 
States in 1960, and the suspension of all com- 
mercial relations, inevitably brought severe 
injury to the Cuban economy, That was the 
intention, Despite massive effort, the Soviet 
bloc has only been partially successful in 
relieving this condition. But note that the 
Revolutionary Government did not fall, On 
the contrary, a beleaguered government was 
able to improve its psychological position by 
blaming its troubles, even those stemming 
from its own defects, on the perfidious Amer- 
icans. At the moment of the Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion, this was an important reason why the 
people did not join the invaders as the latter 
had hoped they would. 

Sanctions have tightened ties with the 
Communist bloe instead of loosening them. 
The imposition of sanctions drove the Cuban 
government to utter and complete depend- 
ence on the Communist bloc countries. If 
the regime were to survive, it had no other 
choice. And despite daily predictions to the 
contrary, it did survive to this day, nine years 
after its inception, The extreme danger in 
which the Cuban government found itself 
after the Bay of Pigs invasion caused it to 
demand missiles for defense from the Soviet 
Union, leading to the very dangerous missile 
crisis of 1962. Again, the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment survived. 

Sanctions have encouraged imposition of 
restrictions on civil liberties in Cuba. The 
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sworn hostility of the American government 
has spawned a decade-long spy hunt in Cuba. 
This reached epidemic proportions follow- 
ing the Bay of Pigs. Spy hunts weigh heavily 
on any population, and this circumstance 
spurred the flood of emigration which was 
already underway. Refugees fleeing in fear of 
real or ed danger confirmed the exile 
colony in its belief in the rigors of life under 
the Revolutionary Government. 

Sanctions have brought physical suffering 
to the Cuban people, During all these drama- 
tic events, the general population has con- 
tinuously suffered privation for want of me- 
dicines, many accustomed foods, certain 
items of clothing, automobiles and other 
modes of transportation, and the many lux- 
uries to which a considerable segment of the 
population had become accustomed. As the 
U.S. government intended, this led to anti- 
Castro grumbling, which in turn led to fur- 
ther repressive measures which the govern- 
ment found necessary in order to protect 
itself. But we should note again that the 
government did not fall, nor has it been 
in any real danger of doing so at any time. 
The effect has been rather to increase the 
burden on the people and swell the ranks of 
the exile community. When I suggested to a 
group of ardent partisans of the Cuban gov- 
ernment in 1963 that they bore the respon- 
sibility of having driven thousands of exiles 
to our shores, they laughed in derision. “You 
created them,” they said, “you take care of 
them.” There is a certain sense in which 
they were right. 

Sanctions have reduced the range of intel- 
lectual alternatives open to Cubans. There is 
a feeling of great isolation in Cuba after 
these years of severe quarantine. I recall a 
conversation with a young Cuban architect 
who was explaining to me with enthusiasm 
the plans that he was helping to prepare for 
a series of cultural centers to be spread 
about over the island. He was a young man, 
and he said wistfully that he had a great 
desire to visit the United States to see with 
his own eyes some of the exciting work being 
done by American architects and to exchange 
ideas with them. Ironically, he said, he had 
traveled in Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union, but the country nearest his own was 
a “distant” exotic place. 

On another occasion, I had a lengthy con- 
versation with a minor government official, 
who, despite his fervent devotion to the Rev- 
olution and its objectives, frequently re- 
marked about the feeling of suffocation and 
loneliness he felt in a country severed from 
its geographic neighbours. And always as 
the flood of Cuban refugees testifies so elo- 
quently, the country most missed and longed 
for is the United States. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In our view, enough time has elapsed to 
reconsider U.S. handling of the Cuban affair. 
The U.S. trades with many Communist coun- 
tries—why not Cuba? U.S. policy has not 
shaken the Cuban government, but resump- 
tion of trade would vastly improve the lot 
of the average Cuban citizen. Instead of 
prohibiting U.S. citizens from traveling there, 
we propose that they be encouraged to do 
so. I can testify that they would be warmly 
welcomed by a people who are starved for 
contact with their American neighbors. U.S. 
policy has forced them to orient themselves 
toward travelers and technicians from East- 
ern Europe, an experience which has un- 
doubtedly enriched them. Would we not pre- 
fer, however, to have them embrace their 
neighbors in this hemisphere? It is not only 
desirable, it is certainly inevitable. Geography 
cannot be repealed either by them or by 
us, 
The Undersecretary has indicated concern 
that American citizens might face danger in 
areas such as Cuba, and that in trying to 
protect them the U.S. Government might 
become involved in international disputes. 
Cuban words of course are frequently more 
explosive than Cuban actions, Cuban news- 
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papers and other media of mass communi- 
cation have not allowed themselves to be 
outdone by their American counterparts in 
sowing seeds of mistrust and ill will between 
Americans and Cubans, Yet, after nine years 
of an unfriendly press, my own observation 
has been that the general Cuban population 
is as friendly toward the individual Amer- 
ican as ever, In a way, there is even a 
heightened interest in the American because 
he has become such an unusual figure in that 
island which stands only ninety miles from 
American soil. 

As for danger, it can only be said that a 
high degree of civil order exists in Cuba 
today. Canadians and Europeans visit and 
travel there under the normal guarantees of 
a civilized society, It would appear that 
Americans who are disposed to abide by 
the laws of the land would not be molested 
in Cuba, and indeed that has been my ex- 
perience, 

Thus, we hold, Mr. Chairman, that it 
would be regrettable if travel to Cuba or any 
other country were to be made a punishable 
offence. Americans should be allowed to go 
to all countries at their own risk, In our 
view, the possibility for building a more 
peaceful international community of nations 
would be increased, if present travel restric- 
tions were rescinded rather than 
strengthened, 


THAT NONEXISTENT $25 BILLION 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
an advocate of sensible fiscal policies for 
the Federal Government an editorial in 
the Zanesville Times Recorder, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, titled That Nonexistent $25 
Billion” seems to me to take an objec- 
tive look ahead while reflecting on the fis- 
cal year just past. I would like to insert 
that editorial in the Recor at this point: 

THAT NONEXISTENT $25 BILLION 


Despite the fact that the peace negotiators 
in Paris are as far apart as they were when 
they first began meeting three months ago, 
there is still a lot of talk about what to do 
with all the money that is being spent in 
Vietnam, once the war is over. 

There is no end of claimants for the 30 
billion or so dollars a year that will sup- 
posedly be released“ when peace comes—a 
massive boost to urban renewal, massive aid 
to education, a guaranteed income to raise 
millions above the poverty line, more high- 
ways, etc. 

Unfortunately, there is a flaw in the eu- 
phoria. It seems to be completely forgotten 
that this $30 billion really doesn’t exist. It 
is manufactured money, printing press 
money. It is borrowed against the produc- 
tivity and earnings of future generations of 
Americans and its only backing is their 
willingness and ability to pay the debt. 

Or at least $25 billion of it was manufac- 
tured money in 1967-68, for that was the 
amount of the record “peacetime” federal 
deficit for that fiscal year, 

We may, indeed, decide to undertake some 
or all of these great projects once the war in 
Vietnam is ended. But we should prepare 
ourselves not to be disillusioned when we are 
not handed a nice fat bundle of hard cur- 
rency to finance them. It just isn’t there. 

The most optimistic thing that can be 
said about the post-Vietnam era is that, if 
we are lucky and no new foreign hotspot 
flares up, Americans may have more choice 
than they do now about how far into debt 
they want to go for the things they want to 
do. 
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NAVY WIVES CLUBS OF AMERICA 
SEEKS RECOGNITION 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the Congress to 
an organization which has proven to be 
an incalculable source of good will and 
fine deeds since its formation in the 
1930’s. I refer to the Navy Wives Clubs 
of America. 

It can not be doubted that the frequent 
uprootings and termination of friend- 
ships are a constant source of incon- 
venience and even sadness in the life of 
a military family. The Navy wife tradi- 
tionally faces the prospect of extended 
separation from her husband as his voy- 
ages carry him continually away from 
home. The result can often be loneliness 
and frustration in a strange environment. 

The Navy Wives Clubs of America has 
provided for several decades the alterna- 
tive of ready companionship, considera- 
tion, and understanding. In view of its 
long service of human understanding, I 
believe that the Navy Wives Clubs of 
America deserves national recognition 
and appreciation. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in the 
Recorp for the purpose of further ex- 
planation, the letter of the president of 
the Thames Navy Wives Club of Groton, 
Conn., Mrs. Timothy Foster. I am hope- 
ful that the significant contribution 
which this organization has made to the 
Nation and the Armed Forces will be 
duly recognized and rewarded. The letter 
follows: 

THamMes Navy Wives CLUB No. 130, 
U.S, Submarine Base, Groton, Conn. 
Hon. W. L. Sr. ONGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: A resolution to 
provide for the designation of a Navy Wives 
Clubs of America Day is enclosed for your 
consideration, It is the desire and hope of the 
members of this organization that you will 
support and present this proclamation to the 
President and Congress of the United States 
for their consideration and vote. 

Your reputation and accomplishments are 
impressive and it would be an honor to have 
you represent us in presenting this procla- 
mation, The history, purpose and accom- 
plishments of this organization is necessary 
information to aid you in the promotion of 
this proclamation. 

The life of a Sea Service wife is a life of 
loneliness, a life of frustration and constant 
changes. A Navy wife must continually ad- 
just to new people, a new community and a 
new environment. Sometimes these commu- 
nities are friendly and helpful, often they are 
not. Often she alone must supervise her home 
and children during the long months her 
husband is absent, Living in military hous- 
ing is helpful where there are other wives 
adjusting to the same situations, Due to the 
unavailability of military housing the vast 
majority of service wives are forced to live in 
civilian communities; oft times at great dis- 
tances from the base. This increases her 
problem in making a place for herself in the 
community. From this need was born Navy 
Wives Clubs of America. 

Groups of service wives formed for com- 
panionship and mutual aid. In the early 
1930’s the idea to become a National orga- 
nization began to develop. Some groups 
hoped for a congressional charter and 
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worked towards the fulfillment of this 
dream. Before this was accomplished one of 
the clubs applied for and was granted a 
charter under the state of California. The 
others gave up their dream of a congres- 
sional charter and worked with this group 
urging other Navy Wives Clubs to join in 
with the newly chartered Navy Wives Clubs 
of America. The idea spread and more and 
more clubs joined NWCA. To date, NWCA has 
106 clubs and over 1700 members located on 
bases all over the United States and overseas. 
Ten national officers are elected and nine 
national chairmen are appointed to handle 
the affairs and assist the local clubs of the 
national organization. 

The main purpose of Navy Wives Clubs of 
America is to promote and encourage a 
friendly and sympathetic social relationship 
among the wives of the enlisted men of the 
United States Navy, Coast Guard and Marine 
Corps, and the active reserves of each of 
these branches of service; to assist, help and 
encourage the membership for the relief to 
its needy members, by mutual assistance to 
foster a spirit of fellowship and friendship 
among its members. Membership is trans- 
ferred from club to club and this aids the 
wives in making the necessary changes and 
adjustments to the new community as their 
husbands are transferred from duty station 
to duty station. When a sister navy wife is in 
trouble the clubs are eager to lend a helping 
hand. 

The services performed by these members, 
clubs and organizations are many. The largest 
National project is the Navy Wives Clubs of 
America Scholarship Foundation started in 
1954, Starting and continuing with donations 
from the clubs, members and friends; the 
Foundation awards ten Scholarships each 
year to the dependents of enlisted men of the 
Navy, Coast Guard or Marine Corps. Many 
other National projects are promoted—as ex- 
ample: The collecting of commemorative 
stamps to aid the handicapped, Boys Scouts, 
prosthesis funds for dependents, fight against 
the distribution of indecent literature to 
minors through the mails, the promotion of 
patriotism and assistance to such service 
welfare organizations as the Navy Relief, 
Wifeline, Family Service Centers and the Red 
Cross. The goal of the national organization 
is to improve the status of the navy wife by 
helping her to be a useful member of the 
community, a more informed navy wife and 
in the final process, a happier and better wife 
and mother. 

Each local club promotes their special proj- 
ects in their own communities and stations, 
assisting the Base Commander and Chaplain. 
It is the hope and desire of the members of 
Navy Wives Clubs of America to reach all 
service wives, make them aware of the orga- 
nization and the benefits of being a member. 
We are continually improving and increasing 
our projects to further aid the enlisted wife 
and her family and help to improve the 
status of these families in their communities. 

In the future we plan to have active clubs 
in all areas, The Navy Department lends our 
organization full support and assistance as 
stated in BUPERS Instruction 5760.1. The 
Navy Department and the Navy Wives Clubs 
of America have reached the mutual con- 
clusion that retention of the career service- 
man depends largely on the contentedness of 
the service wife. 

Recognition from the Navy Department has 
given Navy Wives Clubs of America signifi- 
cance and helped to make more people aware 
of our organization and its accomplishments. 
It is the feeling of the members that a Proc- 
lamation and national recognition by the 
United States President and the Congress 
would further improve the status of NWCA, 
help publicize the organization and its pur- 
poses, make more service wives aware of the 
organization, increase the awareness of the 
communities in the accomplishments of the 
members and aid in a better understanding 
and respect for service wives in general. 
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In these times of stress it is important to 
have as much recognition and support to 
those who are giving so much to their coun- 
try. The families of our servicemen urgently 
need understanding and assistance, The ca- 
reer serviceman, at home or abroad, knows his 
family receives warmth, understanding, 
friendship and assistance from the Navy 
Wives Clubs of America. 

Thank you for your attention. We will look 
forward to your reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. TIMOTHY Foster, 
President, 


AIR AND WATER POLLUTION—A 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, the pollu- 
tion of our air and waters is of vital con- 
cern to all of us. 

Air and water pollution is a byproduct 
of our increasingly efficient industrial 
production, the sophisticated utilization 
of our natural resources, our necessarily 
vast transportation network; in short, of 
all our industrial and technological capa- 
bilities which produce and maintain our 
affluent society. 

Clean water and fresh air are not un- 
limited natural resources. Water is a 
precious commodity. Although it is re- 
plenished by nature, its overall supply 
remains fixed. Thus the manner in which 
man manages his water supply is cru- 
cial—to have water available in the right 
quantity, of the right quality, and at the 
right time. The preservation and im- 
provement of water quality too is crucial: 
the prevention and control of pollutants 
being dumped into our rivers, lakes, 
ground and coastal waters. 

The sources for water use—and water 
pollution—have greatly increased over 
the years. Our cities and factories are the 
major users and abusers. A 1966 survey 
has disclosed that 2,979 U.S. communi- 
ties with a total population of 31.3 mil- 
lion were discharging their sewage raw 
or inadequately treated into our water- 
ways. Every year, an additional 1,000 
communities throughout the Nation out- 
grow their water treatment plants. Exist- 
ing facilities often are poorly managed 
or obsolete. Municipal sewers carrying 
both sanitary and storm waters add to 
urban pollution. During rainstorms when 
treatment plants become overloaded, the 
untreated waters are discharged directly 
into the nearest stream. 

Construction activities in our urban 
areas add to the water-pollution prob- 
lems. Housing developments and road 
and dam construction erode the soil and 
dump tons of silt into the surrounding 
waterways. 

According to a 1964 census, the latest 
year for which figures are available, 8,925 
manufacturing plants each used more 
than 20 million gallons of water annually, 
yet only 30 percent of the water thus used 
received any treatment before being re- 
leased. Not only chemicals and other sub- 
stances used in the manufacturing proc- 
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ess degrade the quality of this water but 
its temperature also is raised, affecting 
aquatic life in some instances. 

Other sources of water pollution, per- 
haps not as widespread but no less seri- 
ous, are oil spills from tankers, wastes 
from ships, farm-animal wastes, agricul- 
tural pesticides and fertilizer residues, 
and acid drainage from active and aban- 
doned mines. And there are the more 
sophisticated and newer pollutants such 
as increasing heat pollution from indus- 
trial and power plants and radioactive 
wastes resulting from uranium mining 
and refining, from power reactors, from 
some industrial or medical operations, 
or in the form of fallout following atomic 
weapons tests. 

Fresh air over much of this Nation 
is getting increasingly hard to come by; 
133 million tons of aerial garbage is 
dumped into the atmosphere every year. 
Every day, motor vehicles alone discharge 
some 250,000 tons of carbon monoxide, 
16,500-33,000 tons of hydrocarbons and 
4,000 to 12,000 tons of nitrogen oxides 
into the air. Each year major industrial 
polluters emit into our atmosphere 2 mil- 
lion tons of carbon monoxide, 9 million 
tons of sulfur oxides, 2 million tons of 
nitrogen oxides, 4 million tons of hydro- 
carbons and 6 million tons of particu- 
lates—soot, flyash, dust. Because of our 
growing demands for electricity, heat 
and power plants which feed on coal 
and oil add additional millions of tons 
of air polluting substances annually to 
the air we must breathe. We use increas- 
ing amounts of throwaway packaging for 
our consumer products. Each one of us, 
every year, discards some 1,800 pounds 
of solid wastes, trash and garbage which 
must be disposed of. When incineration 
is the disposal method, solid wastes add 
to the contamination of our air to the 
tune of 1 million tons each of carbon 
monoxide, sulfur oxides, nitrogen oxides, 
hydrocarbons and particulate matter. 

Our determined and sustained efforts 
to better our material lives have resulted 
in equally sustained changes in our air 
and water—for the worse. 

It became clear several years ago that 
State and local governments could not 
cope with this problem alone. The Fed- 
eral Government became increasingly in- 
volved in control and abatement efforts 
although it recognized, and still does, 
that primary responsibility rests with 
the States and municipalities. 

The constitutional functions of general 
welfare and regulation of commerce pro- 
vided the first impetus for Federal in- 
volvement. For instance, Federal water 
pollution laws first were designed to pre- 
vent rivers and harbors from becoming 
clogged with debris which might hamper 
navigation. Later, the knowledge of the 
dangers of water-borne diseases trig- 
gered the drive for municipal waste treat- 
ment. Federal drinking water standards 
were established because passenger 
trains on interstate railways needed to 
refill their tanks with pure water. 

Although the first experimental water 
control legislation was enacted in 1948, 
permanent legislation was not enacted 
until 1956 with the passage of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, Public 
Law 84-660. This law represents the first 
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Federal effort at participation in a great 
many different activities, such as assist- 
ance in program development, increased 
technical and research help, grants to 
support State programs and for con- 
struction of treatment works, and better 
enforcement measures for interstate 
water pollution. 

The act was strengthened and ex- 
tended in 1956 and in 1965 by passage 
of the Water Quality Act, Public Law 
89-234, which established the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration 
to administer the entire Federal water 
pollution control program. 

A major step forward was the Clean 
Water Restoration Act of 1966 which 
further enhanced the provisions of the 
preceding acts. It is another strong link 
in the chain of the Federal Government’s 
objective to clean up pollution in entire 
river basins to supply water of adequate 
quality for all beneficial purposes, It in- 
cludes such programs as the establish- 
ment of standards for interstate streams, 
construction of high-priority waste treat- 
ment plants, research, development and 
demonstration projects, and support for 
river basin organizations and their pro- 
grams. 

In the second session of the 90th Con- 
gress, several bills have been introduced 
to further improve the existing Federal 
programs. The new Water Quality Im- 
provement Act, as proposed, relates to 
new financing of waste treatment con- 
struction on an installment basis and to 
the conduct of water pollution control 
research. It is hoped that, once adequate 
appropriations are provided, to corre- 
spond to the authorization already 
passed by the Congress, some long-term 
financing plan will be made available by 
the Federal Government. State and local 
authorities need to be assured of con- 
tinuing help to meet their expanding 
needs. 

Air pollution control by the Federal 
Government followed along much the 
same lines and with very similar objec- 
tives. Since air is no respecter of politi- 
cal boundaries, the Federal Government 
found itself increasingly involved in 
interstate air pollution disputes. The 
Clean Air Act of 1963 provided some au- 
thority for such Federal intervention al- 
though it concentrated primarily on 
strengthening Federal assistance for con- 
tinued research, technical aid to public 
and private organizations, and technical 
training. It also authorized direct Fed- 
eral assistance to local and regional 
State air pollution control agencies. 

Additional amendments to the Clean 
Air Act in 1965 and 1966 further in- 
ereased Federal authority to help State 
and local governments to tackle the 
problem. In addition to research, tech- 
nical aid, and financial aid, Federal 
agencies were empowered to participate 
actively in solving problems with which 
State and local authorities could not cope 
alone. Primarily, the 1965 amendment 
authorizes the Federal Government to 
regulate emissions from motor vehicles. 
Noting the growing problem of air pollu- 
tion from this source which freely moves 
across political boundaries, Congress 
recognized that States and individual 
localities could not possibly establish in- 
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dividual enforceable standards which 
would reduce the emissions of hydrocar- 
bons and carbon dioxide substantially. 
Yet it was evident that significant action 
had to be taken. For example, in New 
York State more than 6 million auto- 
mobiles are registered, plus some 600,000 
trucks and 25,000 buses. To this must be 
added the commuter traffic which enters 
and leaves the State each day. By 1970 
automobile registration may well reach 
8 million. To further bolster individual 
control programs the 1966 law author- 
ized Federal maintenance grants for 
State and local air pollution abatement 
efforts. Maintenance grants can now be 
awarded for up to 60 percent of the costs 
of operating a regional program or up to 
50 percent of the costs of a single intra- 
state program. 

In addition to assistance for control 
programs, the Federal Government also 
participates in the financing of surveys 
of control needs in various regions and of 
demonstration projects which test the 
feasibility of various methods to control 
air pollution. 

Under the terms of these provisions, 
$1.64 million in survey grants was 
awarded by the Federal Government in 
1965 and 1966. Grants were made to par- 
ticipating State and local governments 
as well as to nonprofit research organiza- 
tions. 

In 1966, the New York State Air Pollu- 
tion Control Board which had allocated 
$13,538, for survey and demonstration 
projects received $27,077 in Federal 
funds totaling $40,665 for such activities. 

Also in that year, New York City had 
an overall air pollution control budget 
of $1,201,913. The city received $188,000 
additional in Federal grants totaling 
$1,389,913. 

I want to emphasize that almost all 
Federal grants are for partial funding 
of control projects. They are meant to 
stimulate but not replace, local planning 
and initiative. 

The Air Quality Act signed into law 
in November 1967 is the latest example 
of Federal legislation for air pollution 
control. It is designed to further enhance 
and implement the provisions of the 
Clean Air Act and its amendments by 
providing a continuation of the Federal 
responsibility to encourage regulatory 
control programs at State and local lev- 
els and participate actively in solving in- 
terstate air pollution problems. 

An enhanced national research and de- 
velopment program is expected to pro- 
vide accurate and extensive data about 
obvious pollutants that can be seen and 
smelled. It will also gather concise in- 
formation about invisible atmospheric 
pollutants and particles of which we 
have insufficient knowledge at present. 
High effectiveness of control programs at 
a cost which our citizens can afford is 
the goal to be aimed at. 

To this end, the act provides a system- 
atic approach to control activities at 
all levels. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare must first define the 
Nation’s atmospheric areas, which are 
based on differences in weather condi- 
tions, climate, and typography. This has 
already been done. 
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Next, he is responsible for designat- 
ing smaller air quality regions; those 
areas of the country which share a com- 
mon air pollution problems and there- 
fore must act together to control it. 

Air quality criteria for each pollutant 
must then be established on the basis of 
a factual scientific assessment of the 
damage done to public health and prop- 
erty. They express the relationship be- 
tween exposure to a pollutant over a cer- 
tain period of time and the resulting 
damage. When issuing these data, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare must also make available economi- 
cally feasible control techniques from 
which the States and localities can 
choose a method which will be most ef- 
fective and economical for their particu- 
lar circumstances. I feel that the pro- 
vision authorizing the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to de- 
velop and distribute data on air pollu- 
tion technology is especially important. 
It is coupled with an authorization for 
a comprehensive study of the economic 
costs of air pollution and a study of per- 
sonnel needed to run effective control 
programs. If utilized fully at State and 
local levels they can greatly strengthen 
the technological means and the social 
and economic incentives that are so vital 
for an effective control program. 

A 15-man National Air Quality Criteria 
Advisory Committee to the National Cen- 
ter for Air Pollution Control has now 
been selected, representing industry, all 
levels of government, and universities. 
It will evaluate the latest scientific in- 
formation on the effects of atmospheric 
pollutants to enable the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to issue 
criteria. New York State is represented 
on this committee by Dr. Nyle C. Brady, 
of Cornell University. 

After the criteria have been issued the 
States are responsible for establishing 
their own ambient air quality standards 
striking the best possible balance be- 
tween criteria and abatement costs. The 
State standards actually will reflect the 
dgeree of air pollution which the people 
in a certain region have chosen to toler- 
ate in terms of costs for pollution pre- 
vention and abatement. A standard de- 
termines the permissible amount of pol- 
lution concentration over a certain 
period of time, not to be exceeded except 
for a very few days each year. 

Enforcement will be the most impor- 
tant part of the program. After stand- 
ards have been set the States are ex- 
pected to enforce them with State laws. 
The Federal Government is not expected 
to step in unless a State is found to be 
delinquent in its duties to remedy a pol- 
lution problem and enforce its own 
standards. 

The Federal Government does take ac- 
tion in cases of interstate pollution. It 
will start by completely reviewing the 
appropriate air quality standards and the 
economic and technical means of im- 
plementing them. Hearings and confer- 
ences follow to bring about local control 
action. If none is forthcoming a Federal 
injunction can be obtained against the 
polluter. 

An example of such procedures is the 
recently concluded second New York- 
New Jersey Air Conference. Its partici- 
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pants included representatives from the 
Federal Government, States of New 
York and New Jersey, city of New York, 
and the Interstate Sanitation Commis- 
sion. Together, they adopted a seven- 
point program which if fully imple- 
mented, could cut air pollution by par- 
ticulates in the New York metropolitan 
area by as much as 60 percent. Recom- 
mendations range from requirements 
governing combustion of solid fuels to 
disposal of solid wastes, industrial proc- 
esses, and incinerators. The recommen- 
dations now await approval by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

To implement the provisions of the 
Air Quality Act of 1967 the largest 
amount of appropriations ever granted 
for air pollution abatement is embodied 
in the act—$428.3 million over a 3-year 
period. This amount includes $125 mil- 
lion for research in 1968 and 1969, and 
$303 million for operating expenses over 
the 3-year period. The figures again em- 
phasize the awareness, by the Congress, 
that much more concise and detailed 
data are needed about the behavior of 
air pollutants and their effects on public 
health and welfare, as well as more spe- 
cific knowledge of feasible technology, to 
produce an effective and affordable na- 
tional control program which our citi- 
zens will be willing to adopt. 

To do so, our citizens must be kept 
fully and consistently informed of the 
opportunities available under Federal 
legislation, of the progress we are making, 
and of the ways their tax dollars are 
being spent to pursue this needed na- 
tional goal. An informed citizen is an ac- 
tive member of his community who will 
see to it that his State and local govern- 
ment will make full use of the resources 
provided under the Air Quality Act. 
Timely, sensible, and effective action is 
needed now. Inertia can only lead to 
greater danger to public health and 
property and to greater costs in the fu- 
ture. 


PFC. PHILIP J. MARASCO, U.S. ARMY, 
KILLED IN VIETNAM 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to report that one of my con- 
stituents, Pfe. Philip J. Marasco, U.S. 
Army, of Tarrytown, N.Y., died in Viet- 
nam last month. 

I wish to commend the courage of this 
young man and to honor his memory 
by inserting herewith, for inclusion in 
the Recorp, the following article from 
the Daily News of Tarrytown, N.Y., July 
30, 1968: 

PRIVATE FST CLass Marasco KILLED BY 


GRENADE IN VIETNAM—BoopyTraP Is FATAL 
TO VILLAGE GI 


Relatives were notified last night of the 
death in Vietnam of Army Pfc. Philip J. 
Marasco, 21, of 5 Glenwold St., Tarrytown. 

According to preliminary information re- 
ceived by a brother, Peter, of the home ad- 
dress, Pfc. Marasco was killed by a booby 
trap grenade. 
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Another brother, Carlton, lives at 69 
Ganung Drive, Ossining, and Philip’s twin, 
Anthony Paul, is serving with the Army in 
Germany. Also surviving are several aunts, 
uncles and cousins in the area. 

Pfc. Marasco was born in Tarrytown Nov. 
13, 1946, son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Marasco. He was graduated from Irvington 
High School and attended Westchester Busi- 
ness School. Prior to entering the service he 
had worked for McCall-Frandsen, Inc. auto 
dealership in North Tarrytown. 

He entered the Army Sept. 11, 1967 and 
had served in Vietnam three or four months. 

Pfc. Marasco is the third serviceman from 
the Tarrytowns to die in Vietnam. Marine 
Gunnery Sgt. Daniel T. Joyce of North 
Tarrytown was killed in action May 14, 1967. 
Army Pfc. William Thornton of Tarrytown 
was reported missing and presumed dead 
earlier that year. 


THE COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
AWARD 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more business firms are becoming in- 
volved in helping ghetto residents to help 
themselves and in helping communities 
to begin to solve their own problems. One 
of the most outstanding programs of this 
type, sponsored by Sylvania Entertain- 
ment Corp., has just come to my atten- 
tion. 

Under this program, Sylvania is spon- 
soring a competition among all enter- 
tainment products dealers who have be- 
gun programs in their communities aimed 
at assisting minority consumers in ob- 
taining economic self-sufficiency. 

The best project will be awarded $5,- 
000 by Sylvania toward the continuance 
of the program and the dealer will re- 
ceive a trophy signifying his contribution 
to his community. 

I believe this type of encouragement to 
local business dealers to inform them- 
selves, to become involved and to take 
some concrete action to assist minority 
groups in their communities is to be 
highly commended. And I think Syl- 
vania should be applauded for originat- 
ing this innovative approach in attempt- 
ing to help the ghetto resident help him- 
self. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert at 
this point in the Recorp the Sylvania an- 
nouncement of the Community Involve- 
ment Award. The announcement follows: 
SYLVANIA ENTERTAINMENT PRODUCTS AN- 

NOUNCES THE COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Awarp, 1968-1969 

Sylvania recognizes that the Consumer En- 
tertainment Product Retailer is our industry 
interface with one of the greatest challenges 
in the United States today—the urban prob- 
lem—characterized by minority group social 
upheavals. 

This Award is established on an annual 
basis to recognize the personal involvement 


of Dealers who have generated noteworthy 
accomplishments in improving economic 
conditions of minority groups in their areas. 
The modest trophy goes to the individual. 
The financial award ($5,000) will be given, 
in the Dealer’s name, to further support the 
business enterprise or activity established to 
accomplish this purpose. This Award is not 
intended to be a short-term subsidy. 
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It is a requirement that the activity be 
judged on the principle of American free 
enterprise business standards. The winning 
Dealer's objective must have been to develop 
a self-sustaining operation, American busi- 
ness is strong when it performs a needed 
service and, in the process, is rewarded with a 
profit as adequate return on an investment 
and compensation of effort. 

Qualifications: Who can qualify? Any 
established Home Entertainment Products 
Retailer. (It is not a requirement that the 
retailer be a Sylvania Dealer.) 

How can the Dealer qualify? The Dealer 
must have personally instigated a construc- 
tive, long-term approach to providing op- 
portunities for minority group individuals 
to obtain economic self-sufficiency in any 
one of the following areas: 

Establishing a successful allied business 
enterprise in hard core urban areas to serve 
minority group consumers, and actively 
operated under a training program with 
managers drawn from the minority group. 
Opportunity for these managers to obtain 
equity in the enterprise over a period of not 
more than 10 years, upon demonstrated per- 
formance, must be a pre-condition of the 
establishment of the program. 

Establishing recruiting-training programs 
from minority groups for sales and/or service 
employment in the Home Entertainment 
Industry. y 

Establishing part-time work programs 
allied to the Home Entertainment Industry 
for 15-22 age group to permit minority group 
individuals to finish their High School educa- 
tion, and/or pursue higher education at col- 
legiate or Trade School level. 

Judging: Entries will be judged by a panel 
of judges made up of members of the Trade 
Press; representatives of Independent Retail 
Trade Associations; members of Sylvania’s 
Dealer and Distributor Advisory Boards; and 
the Chairman, Ex-officio: Thomas H. Cashin, 
Senior Vice-President, Sylvania Entertain- 
ment Products Group. 

The structuring of the Dealer’s endeavor 
within the scope of this program, at arm’s 
length from his present business, will be 
heavily considered in judging his entry. The 
judges will also weigh each entry based on 
the size of the Dealer’s present business; 
thus entries from relatively small Dealers 
will have the same opportunity as large, 
multi-branch operations. 

In the interest of impartiality, Sylvania’s 
Panel of Judges will conduct on-site evalua- 
tions and personal interviews with minority 
group participants. 

Award: The winning entry will be an- 
nounced no later than June 30, 1969. 

All Dealers who submit entries for the 
award will receive a Certificate of Honorable 
Mention “in recognition of his effort as a 
participant in the Sylvania Community In- 
volvement Award—1968/1969”. 

Submission: Entries must be in writing 
and on Official Entry Form. Full details are 
required including photographs and individ- 
ual statements from the minority group em- 
ployees involved. Entries will be judged on 
substance, not on an elaborate presentation. 

Entries must be postmarked prior to mid- 
night, December 31, 1968, and become the 
property of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc, 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S ACTION 
HELPS STEM INFLATION 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 
Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, the war 


against the threat of inflation is probably 
a war that will never end. However, a 


n 
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significant battle has been won through 
President Johnson’s successful efforts to 
persuade major steel producers not to 
put into effect an inflationary, across- 
the-board, 5-percent price hike. 

When the price increases were first 
announced, I spoke out against this in- 
flationary action and I urged the Presi- 
dent to do everything in his power to 
eliminate this threat to wage-price sta- 
bility. I was gratified that the President 
acted vigorously and that his efforts have 
now been rewarded with success. 

This episode should serve to remind all 
of us that the value of the dollar both at 
home and abroad depends upon a reason- 
able measure of price stability. 

Both labor and management have a re- 
sponsibility to consider the public in- 
terest when they meet face to face across 
the bargaining table. We always hope 
that enlightened voluntary action by 
both parties will serve to maintain the 
dynamic strength of the American econ- 
omy. No one—and I repeat—no one 
wants to see mandatory controls intro- 
duced into our free enterprise economy. 
And as long as inflationary dangers can 
be warded off through voluntary actions, 
our free economy will remain free. 


MARYGROVE COLLEGE AIDS 
DETROIT’S INNER CITY 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no doubt that more and more Ameri- 
cans are aware of and concerned about 
the social and physical ills of urban life 
and that they are responding with in- 
dividual concern and initiative. They are 
mobilizing individual energies and tal- 
ents and the resources of private institu- 
tions, large and small, and are beginning 
to chip away at some of these massive 
problems. 

An especially inspiring example of this 
individual concern and initiative is 
Marygrove College, a small, private wom- 
en’s liberal arts school in Detroit, Mich. 
Operating in the shadow of broad-based 
job-training and educational programs 
undertaken by Detroit’s biggest indus- 
trial firms and universities, Marygrove 
has decided, nevertheless, to do what it 
can in its own way. 

A few weeks ago, Marygrove launched 
the first in a series of innovative schol- 
arship programs designed to make its 
unique facilities more available to the 
inner-city Negro girl. 

Marygrove's goals in undertaking this 
project were at least threefold. First, as 
& college, Marygrove wanted to respond 
to the needs of the community and the 
Nation in the way it was best qualified. 
But its faculty and administration hoped 
that they would gain along with the 
students by living and working with per- 
sons of different racial, social, and eco- 
nomic backgrounds. And, the college 
wanted to take the initiative in attract- 
ing young Negro women of ability. 

The program was conceived and 
launched with a realistic understanding 
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of Marygrove’s resources and respon- 
sibilities in the large metropolitan com- 
munity. Sister Jane Mary, one of the 
architects of the program, explains it this 
way: 

Since Marygrove opened in Detroit in 1927, 
it has served young women of all races and 
creeds. However, the possibility of attending 
a private, liberal arts college like Marygrove 
does not enter into the thinking of inner- 
city Negro girls of ability. 

Colleges like ours are relatively expensive, 
they are thought to be denominational, and 
they are less cosmopolitan than the large, 
urban, co-educational institutions. We, there- 
fore, sought out, with the cooperation of 
high school counselors in Detroit’s public 
schools, qualified young women for a Col- 
lege Talent Program, 


Under the first phase of the program 
which is now nearing completion, 12 
high school graduates were invited to the 
campus for a 6-week intensive learning 
and living program with five upperclass- 
men and five faculty members. The 
prospective freshmen were thoroughly 
tested for placement and then tutored in 
English or mathematics, according to 
their individual needs. In their free time 
they were exposed to concerts and plays. 

When the program is completed this 
month, those who are recommended for 
college by faculty counselors will be given 
full tuition and residence scholarships. 

Another phase of the program will 
provide a $900 tuition scholarship, plus 
$300 in expense money to 20 needy 
students who will commute to and from 
college. In addition, each Detroit high 
school has been provided with one full 
tuition scholarship to Marygrove which 
it may award to an eligible and needy 
student. And, the college’s placement of- 
fice already has found jobs for 66 pro- 
spective freshmen, 21 of whom are in- 
cluded in the special scholarship pro- 
grams. 

The entire cost of the project is borne 
by the college, assisted by private sub- 
scription from friends. Admittedly not a 
large-scale undertaking, the program has 
a total of $24,000 pledged to it with $23,- 
000 subscribed. But it is an example of 
what a relatively small, but mightily 
S institution and its faculty can 

0. 

Were this concern projected through 
all of the small institutions in the coun- 
try, it almost certainly would make a 
major impact on some of our most press- 
ing problems. Sister Jane Mary says: 

If a small women’s college can venture in 
this way, we might think of multiplying such 
programs a thousandfold and more across 
the country. Such a multiplied effect could 
make a perceptible contribution to the prob- 
lems of inequality in education which un- 
rea so many other inequities in our coun- 


A DISTINGUISHED CLERGYMAN 
CELEBRATES HIS 40TH ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 
Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the 11th of 
August marked the 40th anniversary of 
Dr. Lee Roberson’s ministry and some 
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25 years service to the congregation of 
Highland Park Baptist Church, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., one or the Nation’s largest. 

On such an occasion, it is difficult to 
highlight, in a few words, the good works 
and memorable accomplishments which 
have made Dr. Roberson’s life a land- 
mark. 

Thousands of people have come to 
know and respect this man of God, 
through his work with the Highland Park 
Baptist Church, Camp Joy, the World 
Wide Faith Missions, Tennessee Temple 
Schools, the Union Gospel Mission, the 
“Gospel Dynamite” broadcasts and the 
many other activities which have filled 
his days. 

In this time of questioning and doubt, 
we Chattanoogans are especially grate- 
ful to have a man like Dr: Roberson 
among us, and I am sure I speak for 
all of us in extending heartfelt con- 
gratulations to him on this, the anniver- 
sary of his ministry among us, 


THE VULNERABLE RUSSIANS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, at the 
root of the various crises in the Red em- 
pire is the ineradicable spirit of nation- 
alism that inspires all of the captive na- 
tions striving for freedom and independ- 
ence. Whether it be in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Ukraine, Armenia, or North Viet- 
nam, the spirit is basic to all the demands 
for reform, relaxation of totalitarian op- 
pression, and improved economic stand- 
ards. The ultimate source of power which 
really sustains the Red empire—and this, 
regardless of the rifts, squabbles, and so- 
called nonmonolith of the Communist 
world—is the Soviet Union itself. What 
too many Americans fail to recognize is 
the fact that the U.S. S. R. is itself an im- 
perial system, made up of numerous, ex- 
ploited captive nations. 

For a working and solid perspective 
on the U.S.S.R., the new book The Vul- 
nerable Russians” cannot be recom- 
mended too highly, as gathered from 
many favorable reviews. Authored by 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown 
University, the book maintains in no un- 
certain terms that Soviet Russian im- 
periocolonialism is the prime enemy of 
the United States and the free world. 

The work is now available at the 
Georgetown University bookstore, White 
Gravenor, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. A nationally and interna- 
tionally renowned columnist, Edgar An- 
sel Mowrer, recently reviewed the book 
in his syndicated column. As shown be- 
low, the review highlights the Soviet 
Union as “really a Red Russian empire”: 

Unless the Soviet Union closes the 600 
schools of propaganda and subversion where- 
in it has trained about 150,000 subverters and 
fomenters of “little wars of liberation” out- 
side its boundaries, the United States will 
one day have to meet its challenge on the 
field of political war. 

Considering Washington’s present fixation 
on ever more agreements with Moscow, in- 
cluding a nuclear non-proliferation treaty 
which can spell the end of NATO, that day 
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may seem remote. But since it is all but in- 
evitable, it is comforting to note that once 
we make up our mind to give as much as we 
receive, we shall find the Soviet Union the 
most vulnerable of all our adversaries. 

For contrary to the prevailing American 
view, what we call the Soviet Union is really 
a Red Russian Empire with internal colonies 
whose combined population, 120 million, is 
greater than that of genuine Russia. This 
writer has long urged successive U.S. admin- 
istrations never to discuss the colonialism 
of any country without making a full ex- 
pose of Russian colonialism, the last full- 
fledged variety. 

Now a real authority on the subject, Pro- 
fessor Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, has devoted a book to 
the subject. Called “The Vulnerable Rus- 
sians,” it sets forth in detail the astonishing 
weakness in the modern world of a multi- 
national empire a majority of whose colonial 
peoples yearn for independence. 

Our American leaders’ failure to recognize 
this fact to this very day and to take advan- 
tage of it accounts for the relative failure of 
what political warfare we have waged. For 
the ruling Russians are acutely conscious 
of it. 

Foreigners were amazed at the hearty wel- 
come most Ukrainians gave to Hitler’s invad- 
ing army. But not Moscow, which quickly 
announced that each “federal republic” 
could, if it wished, have a foreign office and 
an army of its own, and then persuaded a 
gullible FDR to allow the Soviets not one 
but three yotes in the United Nations 
Assembly! 

Stalin knew that what the Bolsheviks had 
done, essentially, was give a Red economic 
varmish to tsarist alism, During the 
Russian revolution, nearly all the peoples 
mentioned as colonial by Dobriansky had 
immediately revolted. 

Yet despite the Bolshevik guff about na- 
tional independence, Lenin himself slowly 
reconquered them by fire and sword. For the 
dominant trait of Soviet communism is not 
its crazy economics but its devotion to sheer 
power and itch to conquer. 

Dobriansky goes so far as to consider Com- 
munist “doctrine” so much eye-wash to 
camo imperialism, I do not accept this 
since I believe that the Bolshevik leaders I 
have known personally identified the spread 
of Soviet communism with Russian na- 
tlonalism. 

This incidentally explains their chagrin at 
the current unrest among the satellites. And 
it accounts for the panic fear of the Russian 
leaders each time a U.S. administration pro- 
claims a captive Nations Week. 

believes that by appropriate 
political warfare, the United States could dis- 
member the empire and thereby reduce our 
enemy to manageable size. He even describes 
how to do it. 

But read his book and if you agree, tell 
the President, your senators, your congress- 
man and your candidates that this is the 
foreign policy you want—now! 


STAFF SGT. CHESTER J. MOSHIER, 
JR., USMC, KILLED IN VIETNAM 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
{N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to report that one of my con- 
stituents, Staff Sgt. Chester J. Moshier, 
Jr., USMC, of Peekskill, N.Y., died in 
Vietnam last month. 

I wish to commend the courage of Ser- 
geant Moshier and to honor his memory 
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by inserting herewith, for inclusion in 
the Recor, the following article: 
[From the Peekskill (N..) Evening Star, 
July 26, 1968] 
SERVED IN BATTLE ZONE 4 MONTHS 


Staff Sgt. Chester J. Moshier, Jr., 32, a long- 
time member of the U.S. Marines, whose 
family resides at Dunbar Heights, was killed 
in action in Vietnam Wednesday. 

The family was notified that Sgt. Moshier 
was killed in a rocket attack in the Quang 
Nam sector. The Peekskill Marine had been 
in the battle zone for four months, but had 
spent one year in Vietnam previously, return- 
ing home in May of 1966, 


RE-ENLISTED IN 1961 


Sgt. Moshier graduated in 1953 from Peek- 
skill High School where he played basketball 
and baseball. He enlisted in the Marines 
shortly afterward. 

The son of Chester J. and Minnie Jackson 
Moshier, Sgt, Moshier was born in Peekskill 
on January 16, 1936. 

Surviving are his parents, his wife, the 
former Vera Storms and four children, Mau- 
reen, Chester, Jeffrey and Michele, and a 
brother, Calvin, and a sister, Mrs. Pearl 
Brown, all of Peekskill. 

Funeral services have not yet been ar- 
ranged, the family reported this morning. 


NEWTON JAYCEES 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein remarks in part that I made 
early this year at the annual Distin- 
guished Service Award of the Newton 
Jaycees and a news article from the 
Newton Graphic about Lewis B. Songer, 
the recipient of this year’s award. 

The program was very well conducted, 
very impressive, and very rewarding to 
me. 

I was very much impressed by the 
spirit of dedication which was quite evi- 
dent in the leadership and members of 
this organization and the outstanding 
young men selected for the award, and 
am especially thankful to my able young 
friend, Mr. Thomas B. Concannon, Jr., 
chairman of the distinguished award 
committee for his kind invitation to be 
in attendance upon this most auspicious 
occasion, and the courtesy and warm 
reception accorded me. 

The award finalists were Joseph An- 
thony Arnold, John Edward Borelli, 
Robert Cohen, Anthony Francis Gentile, 
Edward J. Goldstein, Richard Sidney 
Hayden, Nicholas Robert Pasquarosa, 
Wigmore Alling Pierson, A. Frederick 
Rosene, and Lewis Burke Songer. 

The remarks and article follow: 
REMARKS, IN PART, OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP 

J. PHILBIN, ANNUAL DISTINGUISHED SERV- 

ICE Awarp BANQUET, NEWTON JAYCEES, 

JANUARY 27, 1968 

Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests and 
friends—I am gratified, very much pleased 
and honored to have this opportunity to 
meet with the members and friends of this 
very fine JayCee group of Newton, for which 
I have such high regard and admiration. 

In the first instance I want to congratu- 
late and compliment your leaders upon this 
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very well arranged meeting and thank you 
for the privilege of being with you, and I also 
want to congratulate those who have been 
so greatly honored tonight by the precious, 
meaningful awards you have conferred upon 
them. 

I think that we are invariably inspired 
by your JayCee Creed, with which I am per- 
sonally very familiar, and which outlines in 
such a convincing fashion the lofty principles 
and ideals which have been in large measure, 
together with brilliant dedicated leadership, 
the motivating force behind this great or- 
ganization. 

Certainly, most Americans, and most peo- 
ple, agree with your Creed that faith in 
God gives meaning and purpose to human 
life, that the brotherhood of man is a trans- 
cending consideration in the world, that eco- 
nomic justice and social justice can best be 
won by free men through free enterprise, 
that government should be of law, not of 
men, that the human personality is a price- 
less treasure, and that service to humanity 
is the best work of life. 

There can be no question, my friends, that 
in these troublous days of concern, anguish, 
upset and unrest, one of the greatest of all 
needs of the nation and the world is for 
dedicated service, going even beyond the call 
of duty, and for far-sighted, informed, cour- 
ageous leadership prepared and able to grap- 
ple resolutely and fearlessly with the very 
challenging problems of the hour. 

It is in this sense that these impressive 
ceremonies, marking the presentation of 
the Distinguished Service Award of the New- 
ton JayCees to your vigorous, dynamic young 
leaders of your outstanding group and of 
your great city, is particularly noteworthy, 
since it affirms the practical application in 
the daily life of your community of the in- 
spiring principles of the JayCee Creed. 

Very commendably your JayCee group, 
here as elsewhere is growing and spreading 
its influence for good for progress and for 
stability in many places throughout this 
country and the world. It is gratifying to 
note your ceaseless action in so many fields 
to improve community life and strengthen 
and support the national spirit and the world 
spirit. 

In many ways, you have moved to bring 
untold benefits to our young people to 
broaden their opportunities for wholesome 
recreation, to sharpen their competitive 
spirit and to bring them in closer rapport 
with a host of activities that are bound to 
strengthen their purpose, elevate their goals 
and improve their opportunities and advan- 
tages in this great nation of ours. 

You have stood out literally as a gleaming 
beacon light to inspire broader citizen par- 
ticipation in the affairs of government and 
business, and to reaffirm and strengthen 
faith in the basic tenets of the American 
heritage. 

You have moved to awaken and arouse 
fresh, vigorous interest in the public busi- 
ness at every level, which must, most as- 
suredly, these days be not only of deep con- 
cern, but must receive the active attention 
of every civic-minded American, and every 
one who is truly interested in solving the 
problems of this country under the free in- 
stitutions and the principles of our great 
free enterprise system which, in the mate- 
rial sense, has been responsible, with the 
Lord’s help, and the spiritual idealism, stam- 
ina, courage and industry of the American 
people, for making us the greatest, the rich- 
est, the most powerful nation in all history. 

Your organization has never overlooked the 
fact that we owe the great blessings we have 
received in this and other generations to the 
cherished freedoms we have enjoyed under 
the Constitution, which have made it possible 
for everyone living in this country, to utilize 
his talents, to follow his aspirations and, by 
dint of his own ability, hard work and per- 
severance advance himself in every field of 
his choice in American life. 
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We should note that this is possible in 
a free society, regulated by the will of the 
people, where spiritual values, moral pre- 
cepts, cultural interests and equality under 
the law have brought our country and its 
people greater blessings than anyone possibly 
could have foreseen, when this form of gov- 
ernment and this great economic system were 
first ordained. 

In this generation, I think we must recog- 
nize that the progress we have made, the 
blessings we enjoy did not come from the 
thin air. They came from devotion and prac- 
tical adherence to certain great basic 
principles, which underlie the structure of 
this Government. They came from a sense of 
responsibility, a spirit of sacrifice, the willing- 
ness of the individual to give of himself to 
the extent it was required, and the willing- 
ness to work together without stint or limit 
for the common good. 

It is well that we should hear about our 
right we enjoy as Americans, and it is also 
well that we should hear about the respon- 
sibilities we must bear to keep our country 
on the right course in the world, to see to it 
that it is kept free and secure and safe from 
those who would destroy it, truly as a place 
where all people without regard to race, 
creed, condition in life can live togther as 
equals under the law. 

Unhappily, at this time, we are engaged in 
a bloody war thousands of miles from our 
shores, and our leaders, and many of us who 
are directly concerned, are doing everything 
in our power to bring the contending parties 
to the conference table and establish a just 
peace in Vietnam and elsewhere. We seek 
also to arrange for universal disarmament, 
effective control of nuclear energy and weap- 
ons, a new lease of life for the undeveloped 
and the underprivileged, and a country and a 
world substituting the rule of law for the 
rule of the jungle. 

Yet we must be gravely concerned by 
recent events in which an American ship, 
sailing in international waters, was seized 
and captured, and together with its crew of 
almost 100 men, brought to a foreign port. 

Admittedly, the implications of this situa- 
tion are extremely grave. These men and this 
ship must be returned to American custody. 
While our leaders must avoid rash action, it 
must be made clear to the nations directly 
concerned, and to the United Nations, that 
we will insist upon the release of these men 
and this ship. 

At the same time, I think that it is a time 
for all of us, particularly those of us charged 
with responsibility to avoid intemperate 
speech or action. Nevertheless this situation 
is indeed a grave one, and it can only be 
construed and dealt with in that light. 

As you know, we are also facing some ex- 
tremely difficult, perplexing, fiscal and finan- 
cial problems—budgetary deficit, taxes, the 
dollar gap and international monetary ex- 
change, 

To solve these, action will be required by 
law and by administrative regulations. Al- 
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ready, Congress has slashed some 9 or 10 
billions of dollars in expenditures, and it is 
expected that further cuts will be made as 
part of our fight against run- away inflation 
and our efforts to insure sound, monetary 
values. 

The country is growing, the economy is ex- 
panding and our needs and demands in the 
space-jet age are very great, and some way 
must be found to adapt them to a sound 
economy and efficient, economical manage- 
ment of the affairs of government. 

Since I realize the deep interest of you and 
your members in these questions, and your 
special interest in the problems of small busi- 
ness, I want to assure you that I will con- 
tinue to do everything in my power to find 
satisfactory answers and solutions in these 
vital fields and I want to assure you of my 
wholehearted cooperation and willingness to 
be helpful whenever it is possible to your 
group and your fine American community. 

We are living in a time of turmoil and 
strife, but it must also be for us and the 
nation a time of resolution and determina- 
tion. 

Let it be clearly understood by those who 
assail and challenge us, and who are working 
so hard to undermine and destroy the foun- 
dations of this great citadel of freedom, that 
it is our unswerving purpose to defend our 
rich heritage. 

Let no one ever doubt or miscalculate the 
devotion and the firm, unalterable commit- 
ment of the American people to uphold our 
country, and our free way of life, and the 
cause of human freedom and justice, 

As we strive for just peace with all our 
hearts and energies, let us remain strong in 
every sense, militarily, economically, and 
spiritually, and let us firmly embrace the 
truths, principles and blessings for which 
this nation stands, so that no power on earth 
can ever deprive us of the precious birthright 
of freedom that we cherish so deeply, 

Thank you very much. 


[From the Newton (Mass.) Graphic] 
SONGER WINS JAYCEE AWARD—CONGRESSMAN 
SPEAKER 

Lewis B. Songer of 26 O'Neil Dr., Westboro, 
executive vice-president of the Newton 
Chamber of Commerce, was chosen Saturday 
as the Newton Jaycee Distinguished Citizen 
of 1967. 

Philip J. Philbin of Clinton, Massachusetts 
Congressman from the 3rd district, was 
speaker at the event, discussing the gravity of 
the Pueblo incident. 

“Leaders must avoid rash action,” he said, 
“but must make clear we insist on the return 
of the ship and its men.” 

“We should remain strong militarily, eco- 
nomically and spiritually and embrace the 
truths, principles and blessings for which this 
nation stands, so no power can deprive us of 
the freedom we cherish so deeply,” he said. 
He also discussed budgetary deficits, taxes, 
and the dollar gap in the internal monetary 
exchange program. 
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Mr, Songer, who was graduated cum laude 
from Holy Cross College, Worcester, where he 
later served as director of public relations, re- 
ceived his master’s degree in economics at 
Boston College. After serving in the Army, he 
studied for a summer at Harvard. 

In 1958 he became a junior planner with 
the Boston City Planning Department, which 
later merged with the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority. He co-authored the Brighton and 
West Roxbury district plans and was pro- 
moted to senior planner. 

Since 1958 he has been editor or associate 
editor of “The Crossbow,” the Boston Holy 
Cross alumni quarterly, and has served as a 
member of the board of directors and pub- 
licity chairman for the club. 

He became executive vice-president of the 
Newton Chamber of Commerce in July 1966. 
He has initiated such new programs as the 
Newton Government and Business Forum, 
the Newton College Student-Business Liaison 
Committee and the Congressional Forum 
Laboratories, 

He has organized business improvement 
committees in West Newton and Newton 
Corner, and has enlarged the role of the 
Chamber of Commerce in the public safety. 

Through his office, he has participated in 
committees for Senior Citizens, Newton Com- 
munity Chest, and Job for Youth Program. 

He resides in Westboro with his wife, Mary 
Jane (McAuliffe), formerly of Belmont, and 
daughter, Julie. 


LEGISLATIVE SUMMARY 
HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of each congressional session, I sum- 
marize my legislative activities and vot- 
ing record for the purpose of keeping my 
constituents advised of my actions. This 
report will cover most of the legislation 
that I am certain will be of interest to 
my constituents of the First Congres- 
sional District of Montana. 


REPORT ON THE 90TH CONGRESS 


This report summarizes the major leg- 
islation enacted or pending before the 
90th Congress. It includes a congression- 
al boxscore, prepared by the staff of the 
Democratic study group, giving the sta- 
tus of legislation as of August 1, a brief 
summary of major bills enacted or 
awaiting further action, and a summary 
chart of the appropriation bills, I have 
also included a list of the bills which I 
have sponsored or cosponsored. 

The material follows: 
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AGRICULTURE 
Awaiting further action 


Extension of the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1965 (H.R. 17126): As passed by the 
House, this measure extends for one year, 
through 1970, the basic Administration farm 
policy. The act provides supports for corn, 
wheat, feed grain, milk, wool and mohair. 
In addition, it provides for voluntary crop 
reduction programs for wheat, cotton and 
rice. A crop adjustment program provides 
payments to farmers who divert their entire 
crop and take conservation steps. By floor 
amendment the House limited total pay- 
ments to any one farmer to $20,000. 

Extension of the Food Stamp Program 
(H.R. 18249): As passed by the House, this 
measure provides a four-year extension of 


the Food Stamp Program, through fiscal year 
1972, It authorizes funds as needed to carry 
out the program and prohibits participation 
by strikers or students unless they were eli- 
gible for Food Stamps before striking or en- 
tering college. (Olsen co-sponsored.) 
American Hunger Commission Act (H.R. 
17144): As passed by the House, this meas- 
ure would establish a Commission on Hunger 
to undertake a complete study of the unfilled 
needs of persons suffering from hunger, it 
would recommend measures (1) to secure 
greater use of federal food programs by state 
and local agencies and (2) to establish a co- 
ordinated program to insure the fulfillment 
of the basic hunger needs of every Ameri- 
can, The Commission would be composed of 
eleven members appointed by the President 


and would have subpoena power. Its re- 
port would be due January 1, 1969. 


Bills sponsored or cosponsored by Olsen 

H.R. 2121: Permits the inspection of grain 
under the United States Grain Standards 
Act shipped in interstate commerce upon 
the basis of submitted samples by or on be- 
half of the shipper. 

H.R. 8787, Dairy Import Act: Prohibits im- 
portation of dairy products for consumption 
except pursuant to the provisions of this act. 
Prohibits the importation of dairy products 
in any calendar year in excess of total aver- 
age annual quantity thereof which was ad- 
mitted for consumption during the five cal- 
endar years, 1961-1985. 

H.R. 9813: Regulates the importation of 
meat and meat products, so that no more 
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than 585.5 million pounds shall be imported 
annually, with adjustment on the basis of 
domestic production. 

H.R. 15695, the National Agricultural 
Bargaining Act: Authorizes a national pro- 
gram to provide for orderly marketing of 
agricultural commodities. 

Title I, National Agricultural Bargaining 
Program: Creates an independent five mem- 
ber National Agricultural Board to provide 
assistance to farmer marketing committees 
and purchase committees; and authorizes the 
board to administer farm referendums and 
assist the committee in holding meetings, but 
prohibits the board to represent solely either 
farmers or buyers. 

Title II, Marketing Orders: Amends the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act. 

Title IIT, Agricultural Fair Practices: Pro- 
tects associations and organizations of pro- 
ducers and their members or officers from 
being held responsible for acts where it is 
not clearly established that they authorized 
such acts. 

H.R. 16584: Establishes producer owned 
and controlled emergency reserves of wheat, 


feed, grains, soybeans, rice, cotton, and 
flaxseed. 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 
Enacted 


Civil Rights Commission (P.L. 90-198): 
P.L. 90-198 extends the life of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission through January, 1973. 
The Commission, which conducts studies and 
prepares reports on civil rights problems, 
would have gone out of existence at the end 
of January, 1968. 

Federal Jury Reform Act of 1968 (P.L. 
90-274): The Federal Jury Reform Act re- 
quires that jury panels from which federal 
juries are drawn be selected at random from 
a “fair cross section of the community” in 
which they are empaneled. The Act also 
specifically prohibits discrimination in jury 
selection on account of race, color, religion, 
national origin or economic status. 

Civil Rights Act of 1968 (P.L. 90-284): 
The Omnibus Civil Rights Act contains fair 
housing and civil rights protection guaran- 
tees, an Indian bill of rights and antiriot 
provisions. 

The fair housing provisions, when fully 
effective in January, 1970, will prohibit dis- 
crimination in the sale or rental of about 
80 percent of all housing. The provisions 
cover all multiple-unit dwellings of two, 
three and four units which are not owner 
occupied. They also cover most single family 
housing and most federally assisted housing. 
Exempted from coverage by the fair housing 
provisions are some 5.5 million owner-oc- 
cupied multiple dwellings (often called Mrs. 
Murphy” units) which have four or less 
units and 7.6 million owner-occupied single- 
family homes sold or rented without the 
services of a real estate agent. 

The civil rights protection provisions of 
the Act provide federal protection for per- 
sons exercising such rights as voting, jury 
duty, school attendance, employment or use 
of public facilities and accommodations. 
The Indian bill of rights provisions guar- 
antee Indians the full protection of the 
Constitution. 

The anti-riot provisions establish federal 
penalties for crossing a state line or using 
the facilities of interstate commerce to 
incite a riot, and for teaching the use, 
application or making of a firearm or ex- 
plosive with the intent that the firearm 
or explosive would be used in a riot. They 
also make it a federal crime to interfere 
with a law enforcement officer or fireman 
performing his official duties during a riot. 

The major House vote on the legislation 
Was taken on April 10, 1968, when the House 
voted to agree to the Senate version of the 
bill and send the legislation on to the Presl- 
dent. The original House version of the bill 
contained only the rights protection guar- 
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antees, while the Senate version contained 
these guarantees plus the fair housing, In- 
dian rights and anti-riot provisions. 

Age Discrimination in Employment Act of 
1967 (P.L. 90-202): The Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act makes it unlawful for 
an employer of 25 or more persons, an em- 
ployment agency or a labor union to (1) dis- 
criminate against an individual between the 
ages of 40 and 65 because of his age or (2) 
publish a notice or advertisement indicating 
any preference, limitation, specification or 
discrimination based on age. These prohibi- 
tions are not applicable, however, in cases 
where age is a bona fide qualification for 
employment. 

CONGRESSIONAL MATTERS 
Enacted 


Standards of Official Conduct (H. Res. 
1099): This resolution amends House rules 
to: 1) Establish a Code of Official Conduct; 
2) Require disclosure of certain outside in- 
come and investments; and 3) Make the 
Committee on Standards of Official Conduct 
a standing committee. 

The eight-point code of conduct—which 
applies to both members and employees— 
forbids accepting “gifts of substantial value” 
from parties with a direct interest in legis- 
lation; receiving compensation as a result 
of using their official position to exert im- 
proper influence; accepting an honorarium 
in excess of what is “usual and customary;” 
keeping anyone on the public payroll “who 
does not perform duties commensurate with 
the compensation he receives;” and convert- 
ing campaign funds to personal use except 
as reimbursement “for legitimate and veri- 
fiable prior campaign expenditures.” ‘The 
code requires that campaign funds be kept 
separate from personal funds, and that all 
proceeds from events such as testimonials 
be treated as campaign contributions un- 
less donors and participants are given “clear 
notice in advance. . that the proceeds are 
intended for other purposes.” 

The financial disclosure provision—which 
covers Members and officers of the House, 
their employees and professional committee 
staff members—requires disclosure of major 
outside sources of income or investments. 
The basic information on income and in- 
vestments would be open to public inspection. 
Details, however, would be filed with the 
Standards Committee on a confidential basis. 
(Olsen cosponsored.) 

Standards for Congressional Districts (P. 
L. 90-196): This Act bans at large elections 
in all states having more than one Repre- 
sentative. Hawaii and New Mexico are ex- 
empted from this ban in 1968. 


Awaiting further action 


Special Committee to Investigate and Re- 
port on Campaign Expenditures of Candi- 
date for the House of Representatives (H. 
Res. 1239): This legislation creates a 5-mem- 
ber Committee to be appointed by the 
Speaker to investigate the extent and nature 
of expenditures made by candidates for the 
House of Representatives in connection with 
their campaign. The Resolution authorizes 
the Committee to investigate all contribu- 
tions and expenditures by individuals, 
groups, businesses, and labor unions on be- 
half of candidates. The measure is scheduled 
to come up on the House floor during the 
week of July 29. 

Legislative Reorganization Act of 1967 (8. 
355): This Senate-passed bill provides for 
changes in committee procedures and certain 
operations of Congress and for a broader ap- 
plication of the lobby registration law. 

Election Reform Act (H.R. 11233): This 
measure as reported overhauls the Federal 
Election laws pertaining to campaign fund 
ralsing and spending in Federal elections. 
The bill requires full disclosure of political 
contributions and expenditures by candidates 
and political committees. A five member bi- 
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Federal Elections Commission is es- 
tablished. Honorariums in excess of $100 
would be required to be reported to the 
Commission and all reports filed would be 
open for public inspection and copying. 

CONSERVATION 
Enacted 


Air Quality Act of 1967 (P.L. 90-148) : The 
Air Quality Act provides for: (1) the desig- 
nation of air quality control regions by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; (2) the expansion of existing programs 
for the development of air quality criteria; 
and (3) the publication of the control tech- 
niques used to achieve various levels of air 
quality. 

The legislation authorizes $428 million for 
federal air pollution efforts over the three 
year period, fiscal 1968-70. Of this amount, 
$140 million is a reauthorization of previ- 
ously unappropriated funds. 

Nuclear Desalting Plant (P.L. 90-18) : This 
legislation provides for the construction of 
& nuclear power and desalting plant in South- 
ern California, and authorizes $57.2 million 
as the Interior Department’s share of the 
estimated cost of $444.3 million. The plant 
is to be built in cooperation with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California, and three 
public utility corporations. Congress has al- 
ready appropriated the AEC's $15 million 
share of the project. This plant will be the 
first large scale application of nuclear en- 
ergy to the desalting process, It is expected 
to produce 150 million gallons of fresh water 
daily by 1977. 


Awaiting further action 


National Trail System Act (H.R. 4865): 
This act establishes a national trail system 
composed of National Recreation Trails near 
urban areas and National Scenic Trails in 
more remote areas, Both systems will be 
linked into the national system. 

Redwood Park Bill (S. 2515): S. 2515, as 
passed by the House, establishes a Redwood 
National Park of approximately 28,400 acres 
in Northern California. The park would in- 
corporate 24 miles of coast line and 4 miles 
of scenic corridor. The Senate-passed Red- 
wood bill provides a park of 61,600 acres 
(Olsen cosponsored.) 

National Water Commission (S. 20): The 
legislation creates a non-federal National 
Water Commission to review such U.S. water 
resource problems as future supply and 
pollution. 

Scenic Rivers (H.R. 18260): H.R. 18260 
establishes a national scenic rivers system 
composed of six rivers: the Rogue in Oregon, 
the Clearwater and the Middle Fork of the 
Salmon in Idaho, the Rio Grande in New 
Mexico, the Wolf in Wisconsin, and the St. 
Croix in Minnesota and Wisconsin. It pro- 
vides that the rivers included in the system 
are to be preserved in their natural state 
and used for esthetic and recreational pur- 
poses. The legislation also lists twenty-eight 
river sections as potential additions to the 
system and forbids federal licensing of power 
or water resource projects on the parts of 
the rivers designated for a period of five 
years following passage of the act, and three 
additional years if a study of the river is 
being made. If the Secretary of the Interior 
determines that the river should not be in- 
cluded in the system, the limits will not ap- 
ply. The measure has not passed either House. 

Colorado River Basin Project (S. 1004): 
S. 1004 authorizes construction of the Cen- 
tral Arizona project and five other water 
projects in the Colorado River Basin. The 
Central Arizona project is aimed at increas- 
ing the supply of water to Arizona, both for 
irrigation purposes and for use of growing 
metropolitan areas, The project includes a 
complicated water supply system, but will 
not include dams in the Grand Canyon. The 
conference report is awaiting House and 
Senate approval, 
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Bills sponsored or cosponsored by Olsen 

H.R. 16547: Designates the Spanish Peaks 
Wilderness, Gallatin National Forest, in the 
State of Montana. 


CONSUMER PROGRAMS 
Enacted 


Clinical Laboratories Improvement Act of 
1967 (P.L. 90-174): This measure authorizes 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to establish minimum performance 
standards for all clinical laboratories en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and permits 
the Secretary to bring court action against 
any licensed laboratory that represents an 
imminent danger to public health, 

Consumer Credit Protection Act of 1968 
(P.L. 90-321): This measure requires lenders 
and retail creditors to provide full disclosure 
of the terms and conditions of finance 
charges in most credit transactions and offers 
to extend credit. The new law requires dis- 
closure of interest rates on all revolving 
charge accounts on both a monthly and an- 
nual basis where the monthly charge is over 
$.50, imposes a federal limit on garnishment 
of wages and prohibits the discharge of a 
worker based on a single garnishment, pro- 
vides a strict federal anti-loan sharking pro- 
vision, and creates a bipartisan National 
Commission on Consumer Finance to study 
the cosumer finance industry and report its 
findings to the President and the Congress. 

Flammable Fabrics Act Amendments of 
1967 (P.L. 90-189): This measure extends 
the 1953 Act to cover all items of wearing ap- 
parel and fabrics used in household fur- 
nishings. It empowers the Secretary of Com- 
merce to issue basic standards for the flam- 
mability of fabrics when he determines the 
standards are necessary to protect the public 
interest. The measure authorizes $1.5 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1968 and $2.3 million for each 
of the fiscal years 1969 and 1970. 

Fire Research and Safety Act of 1968 (P.L. 
90-259): This measure authorizes the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards to conduct 
studies into the causes of fires and the 
methods of controlling them and directs the 
Bureau to establish programs to educate 
the public on fire hazards and fire safety 
techniques, 

National Commission on Product Safety 
(1967, P.L. 90-146): This measure provides 
for a seven member Commission appointed by 
the President and directed to identify cate- 
gories of household products which may rep- 
resent an unreasonable hazard to con- 
sumers. The Commission is also directed to 
determine the effectiveness and extent of 
state and local product safety laws and to 
report to the President and the Congress as 
to its findings and recommendations. The 
measure authorizes $2 million over the two- 
year life of the Commission. 

Wholesome Meat Act of 1967 (P.L. 90-201) : 
The Wholesome Meat Act provides federal aid 
to states which upgrade their meat inspec- 
tion procedures. It updates and strengthens 
federal inspection standards and requires 
states to meet standards “at least equal to” 
the federal standards within two years. If a 
state does not do so, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is empowered to assume all inspec- 
tion and enforcement duties within its bor- 
ders. The measure also grants the Department 
of Agriculture authority under court order to 
seize and detain the illegal sale of meat from 
diseased, dying, dead or disabled animals. 

Automobile Insurance Study and Investi- 
gation (P.L. 90-313): This measure author- 
izes the Department of Transportation to 
conduct a comprehensive study of the auto 
insurance industry and, in particular, the 
existing compensation system for motor 
vehicles. 

Interstate Land Sales Full Disclosure Act 
(P.L. 90-488) : This provision of the Housing 
and Development Act of 1968 is designed to 
prevent fraudulent interstate sales of sub- 
divided but undeveloped land. Developers 
would be required to file with the Secretary 
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of Housing and Urban Development a state- 
ment of record as to the title to the prop- 
erty, its physical characteristics and its ac- 
cessibiliy to roads and utilities. A property 
report including much of this information 
would have to be presented to any prospec- 
tive buyer who does not visit the property. 
The Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment would be empowered to seek in- 
junctive relief to prevent violations of the 
Act. 

Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 
(S. 1166): The Natural Gas Pipeline Safety 
Act directs the Secretary of Transportation 
to establish minimum safety standards for 
the transportation of gas by pipeline, for 
gas storage, and for pipeline facilities used 
in the transportation and treatment of gas. 
The bill requires persons engaged in the 
transpotration of pipeline to comply with 
the standards, to file a plan for inspection, 
make accident reports and access to records, 
The standards apply to existing pipeline only 
if the Secretary of Transportation finds that 
a “particular hazard” exists. The Secretary 
would enforce the Act with respect to inter- 
state lines. All other enforcement would be 
undertaken by the state either by agreement 
or upon certification by the state that its 
standards are as stringent as the federal 
standard, 

The legislation cleared Congress on July 31, 
and is awaiting the President's signature. 


Awaiting further action 


Wholesome Poultry Products Act (HR. 
16363): As passed by the House, H.R. 16363 
would require states to implement within 
two years—and in certain cases three years— 
inspection programs which are at least equal 
to the federal poultry inspection program. 
The federal government would contribute up 
to 50% of the cost of running the state in- 
spection programs. If a state did not adopt 
an effective inspection program within the 
time limit provided, federal inspectors would 
assume the inspection functions. In most 
respects, H.R. 16363 parallels the Wholesome 
Meat Act of 1967. Passed by the Senate and 
sent to conference on July 29. 


CRIME 
Enacted 


Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act (P.L. 90-351): The Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act, the major anti- 
crime bill enacted in the 90th Congress, au- 
thorizes $100.1 million in fiscal 1969 and $300 
million in fiscal 1970 for grants to aid state 
and local police in planning and carrying 
out law enforcement programs and to enable 
them to develop training and research pro- 
grams. The Act also includes provisions (1) 
permitting wire tapping in a wide variety of 
state and federal crime cases, (2) attempting 
to overturn controversial Supreme Court de- 
cisions on the rights of defendants and (3) 
prohibiting the interstate shipment to in- 
dividuals «` pistols and revolvers and the 
over-the-counter purchase of handguns by 
individuals who do not live in the seller’s 
state. 

Commission on Noxious and Obscene Mat- 
ters and Materials (P.L, 90-100): The Ob- 
scenity Commission is to study existing laws 
relating to obscenity, recommend definitions 
of obscenity and pornography, determine the 
effect of such materials on the public, and 
recommend possible controls which would 
not infringe constitutional rights. The Com- 
mission is directed to report in 1970. 

Juvenile Delinquency Prevention.and Con- 
trol Act (P.L. 90-445): The Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention and Control Act which 
has been reported by the conference commit- 
tee, authorize federal grants to states to 
assist them in developing programs to pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency and to rehabilitate 
delinquents. The Act authorizes $25 million 
for grants in fiscal 1969, $50 million in fiscal 
1970; and $75 million in fiscal 1972. 

Civil Rights Act of 1968 (P.L. 90-284): 
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See Section on Civil Rights and Civil Liber- 
ties for anti-riot provisions. 


Awaiting further action 


Joint Committee to Investigate Crime (H. J. 
Res, 1): As passed by the House, the res- 
olution creates a joint House-Senate Com- 
mittee to investigate crime. The Committee 
is to study the abuses and effects of crime, 
law enforcement operations, rehabilitation 
and juvenile delinquency programs and the 
administration of justice. (Olsen cospon- 
sored.) 

Drug Abuse Control Amendments (H.R. 
14096) : As passed by the House, this bill pro- 
vides criminal penalties for the possession of 
illegally obtained stimulant, depressant or 
hallucinogenic drugs (categories including 
amphetamines or “pep pills,“ barbiturates 
and LSD). The penalties are graduated in such 
a fashion as to distinguish between pushers“ 
of drugs and mere users of drugs. Pushers 
are subject to penalties ranging from a $10,- 
000 fine and up to 5 years in prison for first 
offenses to $20,000 fines and 15 year prison 
terms for subsequent offenses. Users are sub- 
ject to $1,000 fines and one-year jail terms 
for first offenses and $10,000 fines and three- 
year jail terms for subsequent offenses. The 
Amendments also authorize judges to set 
aside convictions of first offenders, a provi- 
sion designed to keep young people experi- 
menting with drugs from having a criminal 
record. 


Bills sponsored or cosponsored by Olsen 


H.R. 11836, Riot Prevention and Control 
Act: Authorizes and directs the Attorney 
General to carry out during fiscal 1968 and 
each fiscal year thereafter a program for mak- 
ing grants to assist local law enforcement 
agencies in the prevention and control of 
riots. Authorizes appropriations of $300,000,- 
000 for fiscal 1968 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each fiscal year thereafter. 

H.R. 12120, Juvenile Delinquency Preven- 
tion and Control Act: 

Title I, Rehabilitative and Preventive Serv- 
ices: Authorizes grants to any public agency 
for treating youths in danger of becoming 
delinquent. 

Title II, Training: Authorizes grants for 
training personnel employed in the treat- 
ment of youths who are delinquent or are 
in danger of becoming delinquent. 

Title III, Research and Technical Assist- 
ance: Authorizes grants to public or private 
agencies for research into improved tech- 
niques towards the prevention of delin- 
quency, 

Title IV, General: Authorizes $25 million 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1969 to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

H.R. 18897: For the Establishment of a 
National Crime Statistics Center. The Center 
will collect statistics from Federal, State and 
Local agencies and act as a central distribu- 
tion agency in the criminal justice system. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Enacted 


Appalachian Regional Development Act— 
Public Works and Economic Development Act 
Amendments (P.L. 90-103): P.L. 90-103 ex- 
tends, through fiscal years 1968 and 1969, all 
of the programs originally authorized in the 
Public Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965 and the nonhighway programs 
authorized in the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act of 1965. It authorizes a two- 
year total of $75 million for the pro; 
under the Public Works and Economic Devel- 
opment Act and $170 million for the Appa- 
lachian Development Act programs. 

P.L. 90-103 also extends, through fiscal 
years 1968, 1969, 1970, and 1971, the highway 
construction programs authorized in the ap- 
palachian Development Act. It authorizes a 
two-year total of $715 million for these pro- 
grams. 

The Appalachian Regional Development 
Act is designed to provide special federal aid 
to economically depressed areas in Appa- 
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lachia to help construct public facilities 
needed for economic growth and to restore 
natural resources which were damaged 
through neglect and growth. The Public 
Works and Economic Development Act pro- 
vides for the creation of multi-state regional 
commissions to plan economic development 
in other depressed regions of the country. 


Bills sponsored or cosponsored by Olsen 


H.R. 8473, Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments: Authorizes the appropriation of 2.06 
billion of dollars during fiscal year 1968 to 
carry out the provisions of the Economic Op- 
portuntiy Act. 


EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND ANTIPOVERTY 
Enacted 


Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 (P.L. 90- 
129) : The Public Broadcasting Act authorizes 
federal grants to assist educational radio and 
television broadcasting and establishes a non- 
profit, nongovernmental corporation to chan- 
nel private financial assistance to educational 
radio and TV. The Act authorizes appropria- 
tions of $38 million to be used for grants in 
fiscal years 1968-70, and for establishment of 
the corporation. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments of 1967 (P.L. 90-247): The 1967 
Elementary and Secondary Act Amendments 
extend the 1965 Act for two additional years— 
through fiscal year 1970—and authorize a 
total of $9 billion for the operation of ESEA 
programs during that period. 

The measure also creates several new 
ESEA programs and amends existing ESEA 
pro . The new programs include a bi- 
lingual education program for school dis- 
tricts having large numbers of non-English 
speaking students, additional grants for spe- 
cial education of handicapped children and 
studies of urban school dropouts and school 
bus safety. Amendments to existing ESEA 
programs include conversion of the innova- 
tive education grant program from a categori- 
cal grant program to a block grant program. 
Another prohibits the federal government 
from cutting off funds to a local school dis- 
trict because of civil rights violations unless 
there is a finding on the record that the 
district has violated the law. 

Teacher Corps Extension (P.L. 90-35): 
This legislation extends the life of the 
Teachers Corps by authorizing $135 million 
for its operation during fiscal years 1968- 
1970. The legislation also authorizes $435 
million during fiscal years 1969-1970 for 
graduate fellowships for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers, grants to colleges 
and universities to help them improve grad- 
uate education facilities, and four new 
teacher training programs. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amend- 
ments of 1967 (P.L. 90-99) and Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1968 
(P.L. 90-391): These two measures, taken 
together, extend all of the major programs 
included in the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act through fiscal year 1972. They authorize 
appropriations totalling over $3.6 billion for 
the four-year period. 

Both measures also make some substantive 
changes in vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams. The major change, included in the 
1968 Amendments, is the addition of a new 
program of federal support for state voca- 
tional assistance programs for disadvan- 
taged—as opposed to handicapped—persons. 

National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act Amendments of 1968 (P. L. 90- 
$48): This measure extends the life of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities until June 30, 1970, and authorizes 
the appropriation of $47.5 million to the op- 
eration of the Foundation in fiscal years 
1969 and 1970, 

Economic Opportunity Act Amendments of 
1967 (P.L. 90-222): The 1967 Economic Op- 
portunity Act Amendments extend the anti- 
poverty program for two years by authorizing 
appropriations of $1.98 billion for fiscal 1968 
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poverty programs and $2.18 billion for fiscal 
1969 poverty programs, 

The Amendments also attach a number of 
amendments, stipulations and conditions to 
the Economic Opportunity Act. These in- 
clude (1) a provision for the participation 
of local elected officials in the operation of 
community action agencies; (2) consolida- 
tion into a single comprehensive work and 
training program of such programs as the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, the “new ca- 
reers“ programs and Operation Mainstream; 
(3) establishment of a special impact pro- 
gram to alleviate chronic unemployment and 
rising community tensions in urban neigh- 
borhoods and to stem emigration to the 
cities from rural neighborhoods; (4) a pro- 
vision stressing the importance of developing 
programs to deal with long-term unemploy- 
ment among persons 55 years of age or older; 
(5) a day-care program to aid working moth- 
ers and (6) a ban on political activity by 
anti-poverty workers during working hours. 


Awaiting further action 


Higher Education Act Amendments of 1968 
(H.R. 15067; S. 3769): The 1968 Higher Edu- 
cation Act Amendments will extend, through 
fiscal year 1972, the programs originally au- 
thorized in the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963, the Higher Education Act of 
1965 and the National Vocational Student 
Loan Act of 1965. Both the House and Senate 
have passed the 1968 Amendments and a con- 
ference committee is attempting to iron out 
differences between the two versions. 

The chief difference between the House and 
Senate bills lies in the sums authorized. Gen- 
erally, the Senate bill authorizes slightly 
more for most programs than the House bill. 
The total authorization in both bills, how- 
ever, runs well over $3 billion a year. 

Both bills contain several new programs, 
including a public service education program, 
a Commission on University Education, and a 
program to encourage universities to share 
resources. Both also transfer the Upward 
Bound program from OEO to the Office of 
Education. 

Vocational Education Act Amendments of 
1968 (H.R. 18366; S. 3770): These Amend- 
ments will extend the programs included in 
the Vocational Education Act. Versions of 
the Amendments have passed the House and 
the Senate and a conference committee is 
to resolve the differences between the two 
versions. 

The Senate-passed bill authorizes continu- 
ation of vocational education programs 
through fiscal year 1972 and authorizes a 
total appropriation of $2.7 billion, In ad- 
dition, the Senate bill, in a provision totally 
unrelated to vocational education, transfers 
the Head Start program from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to the Office of Edu- 
cation and converts it into a block grant 
program. 

The House-passed bill authorizes continu- 
ation of vocational education programs in- 
definitely and authorizes total appropriations 
of $1.3 billion for fiscal years 1969 and 1970 
and an annual appropriation of $565 million 
for each succeeding year. 

Manpower Development and Training Act 
Amendments of 1968 (H.R. 15045; S. 2938): 
The 1968 Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act Amendments extend the expiration 
dates contained in the present Manpower 
Development and Training Act from 1969 to 
1972. 

The Amendments have been favorably re- 

from both the House Education and 
Labor Committee and the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee and are awaiting 
floor action in both chambers. 

Guaranteed Employment Act of 1968 (H.R. 
12280; S. 3063): The Guaranteed Employ- 
ment Act would establish a program to use 
federal funds to provide public service em- 
ployment jobs for unemployed young people. 
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The House version would attempt to create 
up to one million jobs in its first year of 
operation, at a cost of $4 billion, The Senate 
version would create 450,000 in its first year, 
at an estimated cost of $2 billion. 

Subcommittees of the House Education and 
Labor and Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
have held hearings on these bills, but have 
not taken further action. 


Bills sponsored or cosponsored by Olsen 


H.R. 13568, National Human Resources Cen- 
ter Act: Creates a national training center 
on the site of the former Glasgow Air Force 
Base, Glasgow, Montana. 

H.R. 16939, General Education Assistance 
Act: Establishes a program of grants to State 
educational agencies for their use in ele- 
mentary and secondary education, 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
Enacted 


Postal Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 
1967 (P.L. 90-206) : This legislation, approved 
December 16, 1967, provides a 6% raise in 
the salaries of 725,000 postal employees and 
provides a 4.5% raise for 1.3 million classified 
workers, retroactive to October 1, 1967. The 
Act also provides for gradual increases in 
federal salaries to bring them to the level 
of pay in private employment. The legislation 
establishes a Commission on Executive, Leg- 
islative, and Judicial Salaries whose function 
will be to review salaries of federal execu- 
tives and report its findings annually to the 
President, (Olsen cosponsored.) 

Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968 (P.L. 90-364): See Tax section for ma- 
terial on federal employee reductions. 


Awaiting further action 


Federal Employee Protection Against In- 
vasion of Privacy (S. 1035): This legislation, 
approved by the Senate on September 13, 
1967, prohibits federal officers from re- 
quiring or requesting federal employees or 
applicants to disclose their race, religion, 
national origin, financial positon or to take 
psychological or polygraph tests concerning 
family relationships, religious beliefs, or 
sexual matters. Federal officials are further 
prevented from requiring attendance at 
meetings or participation in activities which 
are unrelated to the individual employees’ 
work, The bill gives employees the right to 
counsel at hearings which could result in 
disciplinary action, and establishes a Board 
of Employees’ Rights to consider complaints. 
The CIA, NSA, and FBI are exempted from 
the provisions of the bill regulating poly- 
graph and psychological tests, and financial 
disclosure. 

Removal of Federal or District of Columbia 
Employees Committing unlawful Acts related 
to Riots or Civil Disorders (H.R. 17267): This 
proposed legislation provides for the imme- 
diate dismissal from government service of 
any employee of the federal government or 
the District of Columbia government who is 
convicted of committing an unlawful act 
directly or indirectly related to a riot or 
civil disorder. It &`so provides that such per- 
sons be debarred from further government 
employment for a period of five years, It has 
not been considered by either House. 


Bills sponsored or cosponsored by Olsen 

H.R. 2122, Federal Employees Labor- 
Management Act: Provides for the recogni- 
tion of the right of Federal employees to as- 
semble, discuss and present their grievances 
without fear of reprisal. 

H.R. 3877: Provides annuities for an unre- 
married, surviving spouse of a Federal em- 
ployee or Member of Congress at the rate of 
55 percent of the annuity received by such 
annuitant at the time of death. 

H.R. 4770: Extends to December 31, 1968, 
the period of existence of the Commission on 
Political Activity of Government Personnel. 

H.R, 7347: Establishes a basic workweek of 
thirty-five hours for Government employees. 

H. R. 16329, Political Activities Act: Defines 
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the limits of permissible political activities 
for Federal employees and employees of States 
and local agencies whose activities are 
financed in whole or in part by Federal 
grants or loans. 

H.R. 16524: Provides that the Postmaster 
General shall appoint postmasters of first, 
second, and third classes in the competitive 
civil service without term by (1) noncompeti- 
tive examination of career appointments in 
the Postal Service, or (2) by competitive 
examinations under the civil service. Repeals 
the residence requirements for postmasters. 


FOREIGN AND DEFENSE POLICY 
Enacted 


Consular Treaty (Executive Document, 
Exec. Rept. 4): This treaty provides for the 
establishment and operation of consulates 
in the United States and the Soviet Union. 
It accords diplomatic immunity to consular 
Officials and employees and provides that 
each country will promptly notify the other 
of the arrest or detention of a citizen of the 
other country. This is the first bilateral 
treaty between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

Peace Corps Authorization (P.L. 90-175): 
This measure authorizes appropriations of 
$115.7 million for the Peace Corps for fiscal 
1968, a figure $3 million below the Admin- 
istration request, but $5.7 million above the 
amount authorized in fiscal 1967. 

Arms Control and Disarmament Act (PL., 
90-314): This measure extends the life of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
for two years, through June 30, 1970, and 
authorizes $18.5 million for the agency’s ac- 
tivities during the two-year period. 

Emergency Food Assistance to India (P.L. 
90-7): The Emergency Food Assistance Act 
provided an additional 3 million tons of food 
ald to India in 1967 at a cost of $190 mil- 
lion, It also recommended that the President 
provide an additional $25 million to be used 
to provide emergency food to be distributed 
by CARE and other voluntary American 
agencies, 

Inter-American Development Bank Act 
Amendments (P.L. 90-88): This measure au- 
thorizes additional United States contribu- 
tions of $900 million to the Inter-American 
Development Bank Fund for Special Opera- 
tions over fiscal 1968-70 to implement hemi- 
spheric agreements made at Punta del Este, 
Uraguay, in April of 1967. 

Export-Import Bank Act Extension (P.L. 
90-267): This measure extends the life of 
the Export-Import Bank for five years until 
June 30, 1973. It increases the Bank's au- 
thority to issue export credit insurance, 
make loans, and extend loan insurance. The 
measure prohibits: (1) Bank transactions in 
connection with exports to nations in armed 
conflict with the United States, or countries 
trading with such nations; (2) Financing 
export purchases to “Communist” nations 
unless the President determines that such 
transactions are in the national interest; (3) 
Bank credits for military equipment sales to 
less developed countries unless the President 
determines that such sales are in the na- 
tional interest. 

Export-Import Bank (P.L. 90-390): This 
Act broadens the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank by permitting it to 
make high-risk loans to foreign borrowers 
who, under existing standards would be in- 
-eligible for credit. 

Military Selective Service Act of 1967 (P.L. 
90-40): This measure extends the military 
draft 4 years through June 30, 1971. While it 
bars the use of a lottery selection system, 
it does not oppose the President’s plan to 
reverse the order of induction from the age 
of 26 to the age of 19. It continues student 
deferment until graduate from college at 
the age of 24. It also changes the test for 
exemption based on conscientious objection 
to require that a claim for exemption be 
based on reasons of “religious training and 
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belief” rather than belief in a “Supreme 
Being.” 

Uniform Services Pay Act of 1967 (P.L. 90— 
207): This measure increases monthly pay 
of servicemen effective October 1, 1967. The 
pay raise is computed at a rate of 4.5% for 
regular compensation which includes basic 
pay, quarters and subsistence allowance. The 
measure also provides automatic pay raises 
in the future corresponding to pay increases 
for civilian federal employees. 

Military Construction Authorizations, 1969 
(P.L. 90-408): This measure authorizes $1.8 
billion for construction at U.S. military bases 
in the United States and abroad, and for 
construction and maintenance of military 
family housing. The Act includes $1.7 billion 
for new construction and $17.3 million in 
deficiency funds to cover higher costs of 
projects authorized in previous years. Au- 
thorization of $227.3 million to develop sites 
for the anti-ballistic missile system is 
included. 

Awaiting further action 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1968 (H.R. 
15253): This measure, as passed by the 
House, authorizes foreign aid appropriations 
of $2 billion for fiscal 1969, a figure $950 
million below the Administration’s request 
and $700 million below 1968 authorizations, 
This figure is the lowest in the twenty-year 
history of the program, The authorization 
includes $1.6 billion for economic aid and 
$390 million for military aid. The latter does 
not include military aid for Southeast Asia. 
The Senate, in floor action, cut the authori- 
zation by an additional $20 million, The 
measure is now in conference. 

Military Procurement Act (S. 3293): This 
measure, as passed by the House, author- 
izes $21.6 billion in appropriations during 
fiscal year 1969. The amount authorized by 
the House is $758 million below the Admin- 
istration request and $285 million more than 
approved by the Senate. Both the House and 
Senate eliminated funds for the production 
of the F-111B aircraft and voted to retain 
funds for the Sentinel system. The measure, 
which contains the largest amount author- 
ized in a single bill this year is in conference. 

A similar measure authorizing appropria- 
tions of $21.2 billion for fiscal 1968 was en- 
acted last year. 

Foreign Military Sales Act (H.R. 15681): 
H.R. 15681 authorizes the President to sell 
defense articles and services to friendly for- 
eign countries. It sets a limit of $296 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1969 on all credit sales and 
guarantees and requires a report be sub- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House and the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The 
sales must be consistent with the foreign 
policy of the United States and a recipient 
country must indicate its ability to pay. 

Bills sponsored or cosponsored by Olsen 

H.R. 4135, Lead and Zinc Act: Provides 
lead and zinc import quotas aimed at pro- 
tecting the domestic economy and assisting 
in the national defense by providing for an 
adequate supply of lead and zinc from domes- 
tic and foreign sources. 

H.R. 15945: Directs the Secretary of Com- 
merce to issue import limitations on metal 
ore or metals during a domestic labor dispute 
resulting in a strike or lockout of fifty per- 
cent of employees of a domestic industry 
engaged in extracting, smelting or fabrica- 
tion of such metal. 

H. Con. Res. 180: Provides that Congress 
reaffirms its support for United Nations 
peacekeeping and peacemaking. 

H. Con. Res. 622: Makes it the sense of the 
Congress that it shall be the policy of the 
United States to require the Republic of 
France to immediately begin payment of its 
World War I debt to the United States. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Enacted 

Social Security Act Amendments of 1967 

(P.L. 90-248): The Social Security Act 
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Amendments provide a 13% across-the-board 
benefit increase for all beneficiaries of the 
old-age, survivors and disability insurance 
program. The increase, which was effective 
on February 1, 1968, raises the average 
monthly benefit paid to a retired worker and 
his wife to $165, from $145 per month before 
the increase. The minimum benefit for a 
worker retiring at age 65 is now $55 a month, 
as opposed to $44 previously. 

The Amendments include several other 
provisions designed to update the Social Se- 
curity system. Most important of these is an 
increase in the amount of permissible out- 
side earnings for OASDI beneficiaries from 
$1500 to $1650 a year. 

To cover the cost of the increased benefits, 
the Amendments include provisions to raise 
the wage base subject to the payroll tax 
from $6,600 to $7,800. The Amendments, 
however, do not change the tax rate. 

The 1967 Amendments also include a con- 
troversial provision freezing the number of 
children receiving aid to dependent children 
assistance and requiring welfare mothers to 
work. (The 1968 Revenue and Expenditure 
Control Act contained language postponing 
the AFDC freeze from 1968 to 1969) . 

Older Americans Act Amendments of 1967 
(P.L. 90-42) : The measure extends the Older 
Americans Act for five years, through fiscal 
1972, and authorizes appropriations of $17 
million in fiscal 1968 and $26 million in fiscal 
1969 to operate the research, demonstration 
and training programs included in the Act. 

Mental Health Act Amendments of 1967 
(PL. 90-31): The 1967 Mental Health Act 
Amendments extend federal grant programs 
for the construction and staffing of commu- 
nity mental health centers through fiscal 
1970, they authorize total appropriation dur- 
ing that period of $180 million for construc- 
tion and $58 million for staffing. 

Mental Retardation Act Amendments of 
1967 (P.L. 90-170): The Mental Retardation 
Act Amendments extend—through fiscal 
1970—two grant programs for the construc- 
tion of mental retardation facilities, extend 
for an additional year—also through fiscal 
1970—an existing program for training teach- 
ers of the handicapped, and initiate a new 
program for training teachers in physical 
education and recreation for the handi- 
capped. The authorizations contained in the 
Amendments total $281 million for fiscal 
1968-1970. 

Partnership for Health Act Amendments of 
1967 (P.L. 90-174): This measure authorizes 
$589 million in fiscal 1968-1970 for grants to 
states to assist them in developing compre- 
hensive health planning and services. The 
measure includes $40 million intended, 
though not specifically earmarked, for rat 
control projects. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments 
of 1967 (P.L. 90-99) and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act Amendments of 1968 (P.L. 90- 
391) : See Education Section. 


Awaiting further action 


National Eye Institute (H.R. 12843, S. 325): 
As passed by the House, this legislation es- 
tablishes a National Eye Institute within 
the National Institutes of Health. The In- 
stitute will be responsible for the conduct 
and support of research for new treatment, 
cures and training relating to blinding eye 
diseases, 

Health Manpower Act of 1968 (H.R. 15757, 
S. 3095): The Health Manpower Act of 1968 
extends the five major health programs pro- 
vided in the Public Health Service Act, the 
Health Research and Facilities Act, the 
Health Professions Educational Assistance 
Act, the Nurse Training Act and the Allied 
Health Professions Personnel Training Act. 
These programs provide training grants for 
medical and allied health personnel, con- 
struction and improvement grants for medi- 
cal training and research facilities, and health 
student loan and scholarship programs. 
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The legislation has been passed by the 
House and Senate. The Senate version of the 
bill provides a three-year extension for the 
programs, through fiscal 1971, while the 
House version provides a two-year extension. 
The measure is in conference. 

Occupational Health and Safety Act of 
1968 (H.R. 17748, S. 2864) : The Occupational 
Health and Safety Act authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Labor to establish safety standards 
for working conditions; provides support for 
safety research and training programs; es- 
tablishes standard procedures for reporting 
industrial accidents and injuries; delineates 
state and federal responsibilities relating to 
occupational health and safety; and provides 
assistance to states to help them meet their 
responsibilities under the Act. 

The legislation has been reported by the 
House Education and Labor Committee, but 
has not seen floor action. The Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee has com- 
pleted hearings on the measure. 

Public Health Service Act Amendments 
of 1968 (H.R. 15758; S. —): Amendments 
to the Public Health Service Act which ex- 
tend for two years, through fiscal 1970, sev- 
eral major health programs and which create 
one new health program has passed both 
the House and the Senate. 

Both the House and the Senate versions 
of the Amendments extend the program of 
regional medical centers for heart disease, 
stroke, cancer and related diseases and the 
program of grants for health services for do- 
mestic agricultural migratory workers. Both 
versions create a new program providing for 
the construction and staffing of facilities for 
the rehabilitation of narcotics addicts and 
alcoholics. 

The Senate version also contains language 
extending the Hill-Burton Act and the solid 
waste disposal program. This language is not 
included in the House bill. The measure is 
in conference. 

National School Lunch Act Amendments 
(H.R. 17822): Both the House and Senate 
have passed National School Lunch Act 
amendments which are designed to make 
available nutritious meals to needy children 
not now being reached by federal programs 
providing free or reduced price meals. The 
House passed the amendments as a separate 
bill. The Senate included the amendments 
as a rider to the Vocational Education bill. 

The amendments attempt to achieve their 
goal by changing section 32 of P.L. 74-820 to 
authorize funds ($100 million a year in the 
House bill, $50 million a year in the Senate 
bill) for fiscal years 1969, 1970 and 1971 to 
expand the school lunch, school breakfast 
and similar programs, The supplementary 
money is to be used to provide free or low 
cost meals to children who are unable to pay 
the full cost of meals now provided under 
these programs and to establish such pro- 
grams where they are not currently 
operating. 

The conferees on the Vocational Education 
bill are attempting to iron out the differences 
between the House and Senate versions of 
the amendments. (Olsen cosponsored.) 

National School Lunch Act Amendment 
(H.R. 17873): This legislation, a companion 
measure to the bill described above, amends 
the National School Lunch Act to (1) require 
that a percentage of the non-federal share 
necessary for federal grants under the Act 
come from state tax revenues and (2) amplify 
the present language of the Act which re- 
quires meals to be served without cost or at 
reduced cost to all children unable to pay 
the full cost of the meal, by making clear 
that this is an absolute requirement. The 
first amendment is designed to prevent the 
practice, currently followed in some states, 
of raising the entire non-federal share from 
charges made to pupils for their meals and 
from local funds. 

This legislation passed the House as a 
separate bill and the Senate as a rider to the 
Vocational Education Act Amendments. It is 
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expected that the conferees on the Voca- 
tional Education Act will include it in the 
conference report on that bill. 

Bills sponsored or cosponsored by Olsen 

H.R. 5086: Includes under the Social Se- 
curity Act (Medicare Title), drugs requiring 
a doctor’s prescription among the medical 
expenses with respect to which payment may 
be made under the voluntary program of 
supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged. 

H.R. 8502, Social Security Amendments: 
Provides various increases in the amount of 
the monthly benefits payable under title IZ 
of the Social Security Act (old age and sur- 
vivors insurance.) 

H. R. 17748. Occupational Safety and Health 
Act: Authorizes the Secretary of Labor by 
rule to promulgate any occupational safety 
and health standards for working men and 
women which is a national consensus stand- 
ard, permits any person aggrieved or ad- 
versely affected to obtain judicial review, and 
provides for Federal-State cooperation in 
this field, 

HOUSING 


Enacted 


Ho and Urban Development Act of 
1968 (P.L. 90-448): This measure authorizes 
$5.3 billion over a three-year period for new 
and ongoing programs of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. The omni- 
bus bill includes several new programs to 
provide housing for low and moderate in- 
come families. In addition, it extends and 
revises existing programs, 

Among the significant new features of the 
bill are interest subsidy programs for home- 
ownership and rental and cooperative hous- 
ing, new approaches to urban renewal, grants 
for college housing, flood and riot reinsur- 
ance programs, National Housing Partner- 
ships to encourage private investment in the 
building of low and moderate income hous- 
ing, federal guarantees for new community 
financing, and the Interstate Land Sales Full 
Disclosure Act. 

The Omnibus Civil Rights Act of 1968 
(P.L. 90-284): See Civil Rights section for 
discussion of the fair housing provisions of 
the Civil Rights Act. 


LABOR 
Enacted 


Monday Holidays (P.L. 90-363) : This legis- 
lation changes the observance of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Memorial Day and Veterans’ 
Day so that each of these national holidays 
falls on a Monday. In addition, Columbus 
Day is declared a national holiday to be 
celebrated on the second Monday in October. 
The Act applies only to federal workers, but 
others are expected to follow the federal 
practice. The changes will become effective 

in 1971. 
Awaiting further action 

Situs Picketing (H.R. 100): This bill, as 
reported from the House Education and 
Labor Committee, amends the National Labor 
Relations Act to provide that the secondary 
boycott provision shall not prohibit picket- 
ing or strikes on construction sites in the 
course of lawful labor disputes. Such boy- 
cotts are now illegal. The measure does not 
permit strikes or picketing a construction 
site in breach of an existing collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 

Coverage of Agricultural Workers under 
the National Labor Relations Act (H.R. 
16014) : This measure expands the definition 
of employee under the NLRA to include farm 
workers. The bill provides that agricultural 
employers and unions may make agreements 
which require as a condition of employment 
union membership after the seventh day of 
work. For most types of employment union 
shop agreements such as envisioned here 
cannot require union membership before 
the end of 80 days of employment. The meas- 
ure also provides that priorities for oppor- 
tunities for employment may be based on 
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length of service with the employer, in the 
industry, or in the geographic region. 

Occupational Health and Safety Act of 
1968 (H.R. 17748, S. 2864): See Health and 
Welfare Section. 

Age Discrimination Act of 1967 (P.L. 90- 
202) : See Civil Rights section. 

Manpower Development and Training Act 
Amendments of 1968 (H.R. 15045, S. 2938): 
See Education, Training and Anti-Poverty 
section. 


Bills sponsored or cosponsored by Olsen 


H.R. 9206: Limits the number of consecu- 
tive hours a railroad employee may be on 
duty to twelve hours. Sets forth additional 
regulations which require certain off-duty 
hours between periods of service. 

H.R. 16910: Authorize the payment of ad- 
ditional wages to employees of the Great 
Northern Railway to make up the difference 
in the wages they lost as a result of the con- 
struction of the Libby Dam in Montana and 
the resulting shortening of the railroad 
length on which their wages are based. 

H.R. 17748, Occupational Safety and Health 
Act: See Health and Welfare Section. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
Enacted 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968 (To 
be signed by the President): This measure, 
as approved by both the House and Senate, 
authorize appropriations for the Interstate 
highway system for four years, through fis- 
cal 1973 and authorizes appropriations for 
other federal highway programs for two years, 
through fiscal 1971. The total authorization 
included in this bill is over $20 billion. Of 
this amount, $12.3 billion is new obligational 
authority. The remainder is also included in 
other authorization bills, 

The legislation also provides several new 
highway programs including a three-year ex- 
perimental program to provide fringe park- 
ing along federal highways, a program to im- 
prove the traffic flow on existing city streets 
and a mandatory program to make relocation 
assistance available to persons displaced from 
their homes and businesses by highway con- 
struction. 

The measure also requires construction of 
the controversial Three Sisters Bridge and 
several freeways which are part of the Inter- 
state system in the District of Columbia. In 
addition, it bars the Department of Labor 
from applying equal employment opportu- 
nity requirements to highway contractors 
unless the requirements are specifically set 
forth in advertised specifications for bids on 
highway contracts. 

Appalachian Regional Development Act— 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act Amendments (P.L. 90-103): See Eco- 
nomic Development section. 

Design and Construction of Buildings 
Financed With Federal Funds To Be Acces- 
sible to the Physically Handicapped (To be 
signed by the President): This measure re- 
quires that all buildings financed by the fed- 
eral government be constructed in such a 
manner as to be accessible to the physically 
handicapped. The Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services or the Secretary of Defense may 
waive the standards specified in the bill in 
such cases as they may deem necessary. 

Rivers and Harbors Flood Control Act of 
1968 (Awaiting the President’s Signature) : 

This measure, as adopted by both Houses, 
authorizes $1.7 billion of the construction, 
repair, and preservation of public works on 
rivers and harbors for navigation, beach ero- 
sion, flood control, and other purposes. 

Awaiting further action 


Colorado River Basin Project (S. 1004): 
See Conservation section. 

Bills sponsored or cosponsored by Olsen 

H.R. 2124: Authorizes the appropriations 
of necessary funds for the construction, re- 
construction, and improvement of the Alas- 
ka Highway. 
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H.R. 12833: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Jefferson-Whitehall unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, Montana. 

H.R. 18984: Provides that costs of persons 
entitled to just compensation except attor- 
ney's fees and appraisal fees shall be taxed 
against the United States in condemnation 
actions brought by it. 

H.R. 14474: Increases the allowable vehicle 
weight and width limitations for travel in 
the Interstate System of highways. 

H.R. 16811: Reduces to 75 percent (now 90 
percent) the completion and maintenance 
requirement of the Federal aid primary sys- 
tem before the State may increase its mileage 
under the program. 

H. R. 18846: Provides for the licensing of the 
export of softwood logs from Federal lands. 
The substantial increase in recent years in 
the rate of export to foreign nations of soft- 
wood logs derived from Federal timber is 
severely impairing the stability of many com- 
munities in the United States that are econ- 
omically dependent upon the processing of 
such logs into various wood products. 

H. Con. Res. 63: Makes it the sense of Con- 
gress that the Federal-aid highway program 
should continue without interruption. 


TAXATION 
Enacted 


Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968 (P.L. 90-364): The two most important 
provisions of the tax bill are a temporary tax 
increase in the form of a surcharge at an an- 
nual rate of 10% on personal and corporate 
taxes and a $6 billion expenditure reduction 
for fiscal year 1969. The surcharge is retro- 
active for corporations to Jan, 1, 1968, and 
for individuals to April 1, 1968. It will expire 
on July 1, 1969, for both. 

Other major provisions of the bill are a $10 
billion reduction in new obligation and loan 
authority requested by the President for 
fiscal 1969, and rescission of $8 billion in 
unobligated balances of outstanding obliga- 
tional and loan authority which was ap- 
proved before fiscal 1969. 

The Act also sets a ceiling on the number 
of federal civilian employees equal to the 
number of full-time ent employees 
on the rolls on June 30, 1966. This will re- 
quire the elimination of 244,000 existing jobs 
which will be accomplished by filling only 
three of every four job openings resulting 
from retirement, resignation, or death. Ex- 
empt from this provision are persons ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
of the Senate, employees serving without 
compensation, and some 70,000 summer em- 
ployees between the ages of 16 and 22 who 
are economically or educationally disadvan- 


The Bureau of the Budget is authorized 
to reallocate positions among government 
agencies and departments in the interest of 
efficient government. H.R. 15387, adopted by 
both House and Senate, would exempt the 
Post Office Department from the restrictions. 
Excise taxes on telephones and automobiles 
are to continue at existing rates with scaled 
reductions aimed at their eventual elimina- 
tion by January 1, 1973. 

Other provisions of the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure Control Act of 1968 provide for: 
acceleration of corporate tax payments by 
increasing the percentage of the estimated 
tax paid from 70% to 80%; an alteration 
of the tax exemption schedule for industrial 
development bonds; tax deductions for ad- 
vertising in national political convention 
programs; tax exemptions for joint hospital 
facility services; public assistance amend- 
ments relating to the Medicaid, Social Se- 
curity, and AFDC programs; and a require- 
ment that the President submit a program 
for future tax reforms. 

Interest Equalization Tax (P.L. 90-59): 
This measure extends for two additional 
years, until July 31, 1969, the Interest Equal- 
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ization Tax (IET) aimed at relieving the 
chronic U.S. balance-of-payments deficit by 
making foreign borrowing from U.S. sources 
more expensive. It grants the President dis- 
eretionary powers in varying the tax level 
within specified limits. The most significant 
of the many modifications made in the orig- 
inal law is a provision requiring American 
sellers of foreign securities to secure certifi- 
cates validating their payment of the IET or 
the tax exempt status of the transaction. 

Investment Tax Credit (P.L. 90-26): This 
measure restores the temporarily suspended 
7% investment tax credit and accelerated de- 
preciation allowances nine months ahead of 
the December 31, 1969 date provided for in 
the 1966 suspension. It amends the 1966 law 
to establish a higher tax credit ceiling and 
also allows for retroactive claims. A rider 
makes the 1966 Presidential Election Cam- 
paign Fund Act inoperative until guidelines 
are established for the appropriation and dis- 
tribution of funds and for the $1 income tax 
checkoff system. 

Awaiting further action 


Interstate Taxation Act (H.R. 2158): This 
bill, as passed by the House, would limit the 
taxing power of the states over small (aver- 
age annual income under $1 million) out-of- 
state firms doing business within their 
boundaries. It also provides for a uniform 
method of apportioning income and capital 
for firms doing business in more than one 
state. 

Foreign Travel Tax (H.R. 16241): This 
measure would set a 5% tax on air travel 
to points outside the United States and re- 
duce temporarily from $100 to $10 the value 
of purchases a United States citizen may 
bring back duty free from abroad. Other 
provisions of the bill set 10% duties on vari- 
ous large value purchases and alter the duty 
free allowances for goods from American 
possessions. As reported, the bill is a weak- 
ened version of the Administration proposal 
to reduce the balance-of-payments deficit by 
restricting travel through the taxing of daily 
expenditures above $7. The Administration 
proposal also applied to water travel outside 
the Western Hemisphere. 

VETERANS’ MEASURES 
Enacted 


Veterans’ Pensions and Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1967 (P.L. 90-77): This bill 
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provides veterans benefits to all servicemen 
in uniform since August 5, 1964, and in- 
creases veterans educational allowances and 
pension payments, It is expected that in the 
first year of operation the bill will cost 
$285.6 million. The measure includes a cost 
of living increase in pensions for veterans 
and their dependents. It also provides full 
wartime rates of compensation for veterans 
injured during the Vietnam era. Allowances 
under the Cold-War GI Bill are also in- 
creased, 

Veterans Mortgage Increase (P.L. 90-301): 
This measure, which went into effect May 7, 
1968, increases GI home loans from $7,500 to 
$12,500. The act also eliminates the $7,500 
ceiling which had been in effect since 1950 
by authorizing 60% coverage on loans as 
high as $20,833 and 50% on $25,000 mort- 
gages. Also included are provisions whereby a 
veteran may pay more than the VA appraised 
value, although the loan cannot exceed the 
appraised value. A veteran may also be re- 
imbursed by the VA for the cost required 
to make a home structurally sound, durable, 
and livable, this latter provision applying 
only to loans made after May 7, 1968. 

Awaiting further action 

Service-Connected Compensation Increase 
for Veterans (H.R, 16027): As passed by the 
House, this measure provides across the 
board increases in compensation for the 1.8 
million veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities. The monthly compensation for vet- 
erans with 100% disability is increased from 
$300 to $400, while the increase for veterans 
with less than a complete disability is 8% 
a month. The increases would become effec- 
tive as of January 1, 1969. 

Bills sponsored or cosponsored by Olsen 

H.R. 4771: Expands the mailing privilege 
which allows Armed Services’ members to 
send first-class letter mail, including post 
cards, at no cost, to include the sending of 
sound recorded communication, 

H. Con. Res. 673: Makes it the sense of the 
Congress that each department and agency 
of the United States: (1) shall give prefer- 
ence to Vietnam Veterans; (2) shall give 
preference to such veterans for employment 
and; (3) shall follow such policy and take 
such action to secure from private industry 
for such veterans a priority in employment. 


STATUS OF APPROPRIATION BILLS, 90TH CONG., 2D SESS. 
{In millions of dollars} 
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A CONGRESSMAN’S NEWSLETTERS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 
Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the texts of my recent 
newsletters to Ninth District residents: 


JUNE NEWSLETTER 

Dran FRIEND: A panel of Federal judges 
recently changed the boundaries of the Ninth 
Congressional District to include Floyd 
County and exclude Orange and Shelby 
Counties. 

Needless to say, I regret the loss of Orange 
and Shelby Counties. Their progress and 
their problems had become a part of my daily 
routine here in Washington. 

I extend a warm greeting to the residents 
of Floyd County and I look forward to mak- 
ing many new friends. 
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“Old” Ninth District residents—or new“ 
please remember that one of the most im- 
t jobs of a is to help 
individuals with problems or questions con- 
cerning the Federal government. . social 
security, education, veterans’ affairs, mili- 
tary service, agriculture, business, postal af- 
fairs and community projects. 

I will continue to be of assistance in any 
way that I can. I urge you to write to me 
in Washington or contact one of my two 
Ninth District offices. Below, I am listing the 
office hours, the telephone numbers and the 
addresses. 

Iam here to serve you. 

Sincerely, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Member of Congress. 


My two Indiana District Offices have 
helped hundreds of Ninth District residents 
with problems or questions concerning the 
Federal Government. These offices are my 
direct link with the Ninth District while I 
am in Washington. We will be happy to 
serve you. 

JEFFERSONVILLE 

Room 122, Federal Depot, 1012 E. Tenth 
St. Telephone (week days)—283-3511 (Eve- 
nings and Saturdays) — 282-0461. 

Office hours: Monday, 9 am—5 p.m. 
Tuesday, 9 am—5 p.m. Wednesday, 9 a.m.— 
5 p.m. Thursday, 9 am —65 p.m. Friday 9 
a.m.—5 p.m. Saturday, 9 a.m.—12 p.m. 


SEYMOUR 


Box 10, 312 Chestnut St. Telephone (week 
days) —522-6220 (evenings and Saturdays) — 
522-7025. 

Office hours: Monday, 9 a m.—5 p.m. Tues- 
day, 9 am.—5 p.m. Wednesday, 9 a.m—5 
p.m. Thursday, 9 am—6 p.m. Friday, 9 
a@.m.—5 p.m. 


CONFERENCES—CONFERENCES—CONFERENCES 


Progress in the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict has come about because of the concern 
and the creative efforts of local officials. To 
assist them I have had frequent conferences 
with Ninth District individuals, with civic 
organizations and with community leaders. 

As a result of local concern and action 
nearly $90 million in public improvement 
programs has been undertaken in the last 
three and one-half years. Included in those 
programs are: 

Reservoirs—Three multi-purpose reservoirs 
are now in the planning or construction 
stages. When completed, these facilities will 
provide the District with new recreational 
resources and with a greatly-improved cli- 
mate for business and industry. 

Watersheds—Three wide-ranging watershed 
programs have been authorized for construc- 
tion and another five have been authorized 
for planning. These water conservation and 
land use programs will cover hundreds of 
thousands of acres in Southeastern Indiana. 

Rural water systems—Fourteen rural water 
lines, bringing a dependable water supply to 
hundreds of farm homes, have been con- 
structed or authorized. Also, thirteen grants 
and loans for sewer systems have been 
awarded, plus another eight grants for study- 
ing water and sewage needs of eight counties. 

Hospitals—Eight grants have been approved 
to modernize or expand Ninth District hos- 
pitals. 

Airports—Four grants have been allocated 
+o improve local airports, which are becom- 
ing more and more important in the smaller 
community's transportation potential. 

These are but a few of the areas in which 
local leaders are working to improve and 
develop their communities. Progress has been 
steady and remarkable, but there are still 
many challenges in the Ninth District. 


CALLS FOR ACTION BRING RESPONSE 


In recent weeks, I have voiced concern on 
several national issues which have a bearing 
on the welfare of Ninth District residents. 
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Rural development 

In March, I protested two actions by the 
Treasury Department which threaten eco- 
nomic growth in rural areas. I protested to 
Secretary Henry H. Fowler the continued re- 
fusal of the Treasury Department to guaran- 
tee Farmers Home Administration loans for 
water and sewage development in rural areas. 

I also introduced legislation which would 
prohibit the Treasury Department from im- 
posing taxes on interest accrued from state 
and local industrial development bonds, 


The paperwork burden 


Early in March, I called for a slowdown 
in the Federal government’s “paperwork ex- 
plosion.” Within a matter of days, officials of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service sub- 
committee announced they would take up 
hearings on the paperwork burden being im- 
posed by the Medicare program. The sub- 
committee chairman indicated to me that 
the hearing very possibly would be expanded 
to study other instances of paperwork re- 
quired by Federal agencies. 

Farm income 

In February, I urged Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman to set the government 
price support on milk at the maximum under 
the law—90 percent of parity. Such a move, 
I felt, would aid in relieving the serious eco- 
nomic plight of the Nation’s dairy farmers, 

About a month later, Secretary Freeman 
announced the increase in milk price support 
to the 90 percent parity level. 


Financial irregularities disclosed 


An announcement out of my Washington 
office revealed financial irregularities in the 
Organization of American States, 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee, of 
which I am a member, revealed some finan- 
cial discrepencies in the OAS accounting 
methods of financial dealings. 

These disclosures point out a need for an 
overhauling of accounting practices. Already, 
they are bringing about improvements in 
OAS financial procedures. 


Attention campers 


Once again my office has available a useful 
guide for those of you planning a summer 
camping trip. 

The National Park System offers a directory 
of 571 campgrounds (28,115 camping sites) 
in 78 national parks.... 

The directory may be obtained by writing 
me in care of the House of Representatives. 
JULY NEWSLETTER 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FRIEND: Americans are proud of their 
country. . . of its history, its heroes, its ac- 
complishments and its power and purpose. 
But all of us, I’m sure, will acknowledge some 
serious problems. Among them, none looms 
larger than the challenge of crime. 

Crime marks the life of every American. 
Look carefully at the diagrams in this news- 
letter and you will see that a major crime is 
committed every ten seconds. 

Crime costs this country the staggering 
sum of $27 billion each year. The fear of 
crime and violence is a constant companion 
for many Americans. It errodes the quality 
of life for each of us, 

Despite the frequency and variety of crime, 
I firmly believe that a significant reduction 
in lawlessness is possible. I do not predict in- 
stant victory, however. Even in 600 B.C., Eze- 
kiel wrote: 

“The land is full of bloody crimes and the 
city is full of violence.” 

The challenge of crime requires us, as in- 
dividuals, to prevent wrong-doing whenever 
possible, to improve our system of criminal 
justice, to strengthen our criminal laws and 
enforce them strictly. We must attract 
talented young people into law enforcement, 
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and support the efforts of all peace officers. 
We must enlarge our own respect for law and 
order and involve ourselves in the problems 
of crime in our own communities. 

This special report on crime outlines some 
recent developments in Congress, points out 
recent progress, proposes a national strategy 
against crime, and offers some practical ways 
in which you and I can combat crime effec- 
tively. 

The challenge of crime must be a para- 
mount concern of every American, 

Lee H. HAMILTON. 


HAMILTON SPONSORS ANTI-CRIME STRATEGY 


I have, on many occasions, endorsed a 
national strategy against crime, supporting 
programs which do not violate the principle 
that law enforcement is primarily a local 
responsibility. 

This strategy includes: 

1, The support of the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act, which provided $7.1 million to 
support 188 projects (two in Indiana) pro- 
viding training, equipment and research for 
local law enforcement agencies to meet mod- 
ern-day crime problems, 

2. The support of the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act of 1968, which provides 
gun controls, aid to local law enforcement 
agencies, court reforms, and some wiretap- 
ping by Federal, state and local agencies. 

8, The sponsoring of a bill to establish a 
national research center on crime, concen- 
trating on studies of the incidence and areas 
of crime, the backgrounds of offenders, and 
new techniques for the prevention and detec- 
tion of crime. 

4. The support and careful study of the 
report issued by the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice. It has been halled as one of the land- 
mark studies on the scope of crime in this 
country and will be used for years to come in 
evaluating and seeking solutions to the prob- 
lems of lawlessness. 

5. The support of measures to strengthen 
Federal law enforcement agencies, including 
stronger criminal laws, additional anti-crime 
personnel, and organizational improvements. 

6. The support of legislation to check illicit 
traffic in firearms. 

7. The sponsorship and support of anti-riot 
legislation, enacted into law this year. 


CONGRESSMAN SUPPORTS OMNIBUS CRIME BILL 


I joined a majority of the Congress in sup- 
porting a strong, Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968. 

The theory of the bill is that while the 
Federal government should not, and probably 
could not, engage in local law enforcement, 
it should and could provide financial and 
technical assistance to local law enforcement 
agencies, 

The significant features of the bill are: 

1, Grants to states for planning, training 
and research and for direct low enforcement 
assistance. The bill authorizes $100 million in 
fiscal 1969 and $300 million in fiscal 1970. 
Normally, Federal funds are allocated in di- 
rect grants to local governments, but this bill 
allocates block grants to states, to be distrib- 
uted to communities under a statewide plan. 

2. Criminal law would be changed to allow 
police to hold a suspect up to six hours before 
arraignment, to allow a voluntary confession 
as evidence, and to permit eyewitness testi- 
mony, even if the suspect did not have an 
attorney when he was identified. 

3. Wiretapping would be permissible in a 
variety of specified crimes, and, in cases of 
national security and organized crime, an 
“emergency” wiretapping would be permitted 
for 48 hours before a warrant is obtained. 

4. Gun controls are authorized which 
would prohibit the interstate shipment to 
individuals of handguns and prohibit the 
sale of handguns to out-of-state residents. 

This is a first step by the Congress. There 
will be more, The responsibility for crime 
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control remains with the individual and the 
community. As citizens we must cooperate 
with, and support, our police, obey all laws 
and make ourselves aware of the symptoms of 
lawlessness in our communities. 


Protect yourself 


Lock your home's doors and windows, 

Lock your car doors when traveling alone. 

Teach your children to refuse attentions 
from strangers. 

Keep a list of your credit cards serial 
numbers, 

Avoid leaving ignition keys or valuables in 
your car. 

Above all, obey all laws yourself. 


Protect yourself 


Do not list your telephone number as 
“Miss” or “Mrs.” 

Do not give your address to unknown 
callers. 

Do not allow mail or commercial deliveries 
to accumulate during your vacation. 

Do not have your telephone temporarily 
disconnected while on vacation, 

Do not keep house and car keys on the 
same key chain with your identification. 


HAMILTON CRIME CONFERENCE ATTRACTS STATE 
LEADERS 


Last year, I sponsored a conference on 
Crime in the Ninth Congressional District. 
The state’s top law inforcement officials were 
there to discuss what was being done—and 
what should be done—to curb lawlessness in 
the District, in the State and in the Nation. 

Here are some excerpts from the reports 
given at the meeting: 

SUPERINTENDENT ROBERT O'NEAL, Indiana 
State Police We have reached the point 
where criminal depredations have put police 
and honest, law-abiding citizens with their 
backs to the wall. It is time to strike back.” 

ANTHONY S. KUHARICH, Commissioner of 
the Indiana Department of Correction—“As 
long as we have human beings, we shall have 
delinquents and criminals. Therefore, we 
must focus our attention on effective pro- 
gram of reformation and re-education to curb 
crime and delinquency and keep it at a mini- 
mum.” 

ROBERT BORKENSTEIN, Director of the De- 
partment of Police Administration, Indiana 
University—"“There will be more modern 
training in the next three years in Indiana 
than there has been for the last 50 years.” 

CONGRESSMAN LEE H. HAMILTON, Ninth Dis- 
trict, Indiana—“It is the citizen who finally 
determines whether law enforcement agen- 
cies are adequately staffed and equipped and 
competently trained. It is the citizen who 
maintains and enlarges respect for law and 
order. It is the citizen’s dedication to public 
order which is the most powerful deterrent 
to crime. 

“Every day, letters which come into my 
office reflect the concern of Ninth District 
residents about crime. In scores of small 
groups around the district, I am impressed 
with how frequently and how deeply the 
concern about crime is felt.“ 

PROGRESS BEING MADE, HAMILTON REPORTS 

We are making progress against crime. 
There are many areas in which concern is 
growing and achievements are being made. 
Among them: 

1. Criminal Prosecutions. More criminal 
cases were filed in 1967 by the Department of 
Justice than during any year of the past dec- 
ade, with conviction rates running about the 
same. Also, the FBI located a record 16,000 
fugitives in 1967. 

2. Organized Crime. FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover reported recently, The year 1967 
marked one of the most effective, all-out 
drives against organized crime in the history 
of law enforcement.” 

Of the 183 known members of Cosa Nostra, 
the top men in organized crime, 55 were in- 
dicted or convicted in 1967. 
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3. Draft Prosecutions, An all-time high of 
prosecutions and convictions was recorded in 
1967. Convictions numbered 952 last year, up 
78 percent from 1966, and up 250 percent 
from 1965. 

4. Drug Prosecutions, Prosecutions during 
drug abuse control legislation were up from 
55 in 1966 to 260 in 1967. 

Director Hoover said recently, “Recent 
years have witnessed a marked increase in 
citizen awareness of the crime problem. This 
growing interest, particularly that shown by 
persons who previously had taken the posi- 
tion that crime is solely the responsibility of 
the law enforcement profession, is most en- 
couraging. It offers promise of materially aid- 
ing police efforts in controlling crime.” 


AUGUST NEWSLETTER 
YOUR VOTE DOES COUNT 


What is America’s largest political party? 
The non-voter party. 

In 1964 there were more who did not vote 
than who voted for the President. 

In 1960 there were 180 million Americans. 
Sixty percent were eligible to vote, but only 
38% voted. In this close election, then, only 
19% of the qualified voters determined the 
election, This is minority rule—with the 
consent of the people. 

To vote in Indiana, you must be regis- 
tered—that is, you must be on record as 
having legal residence at a particular address 
on Election Day. 

To be registered: 

You must be 21 years of age on Election 
Day (November 5 this year). 


Be sure to vote 


Polls will open at 6 a.m. and close at 7 p.m. 
(local times). Most local newspapers carry 
listings of city and county voting places. 

Indiana law requires that all persons be 
given sufficient time off from work to vote. 

You must be a citizen of the United States. 

If you registered prior to 1964, but have 
not voted since then, you must re-register. 
Registration lists are purged of non-voters 
periodically. 

Be sure you are registered 


The last day to be registered to vote in 
the November election this year is October 7. 
To register, you should appear before the 
county clerk or the Board of Voter Registra- 
tion in your county, Indiana also permits 
residents to be registered at their homes by 


certified deputy registrars. 
For information on how to be registered 
or to be sure you are registered. . . call 


your county clerk or the county chairman 
of the political party of your choice. 

If you are in one of the following groups 
you may be registered by application to the 
county clerk or County Election Board: 

Members of the military. 

Residents who expect to be continuously 
absent because of employment. 

Residents confined to their homes or in a 
hospital because of illness, injury or quar- 
antine may register by mail, providing the 
registration is accompanied by a statement 
from a physician. 

Absentee ballots for members of the mili- 
tary, those away from home on government 
business, and invalids may be obtained be- 
tween 30 days before and the Saturday before 
election by submitting an application and 
mailing the ballot to the County Election 
Board. 

Every vote counts 

1. An Indiana Congressman was elected in 
1960 by 99 votes. 

2. John F. Kennedy won the Presidency in 
1960 by 112,000 yotes, less than one vote per 
precinct. 

8. One of the most powerful members of 
Congress was defeated in 1966 by 695 votes. 

4. A Governor of Minnesota was elected 
recently by 91 votes. 
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“AMERICA IS ONLY YOU AND ME” 


Deak FRIEND. Walt Whitman is called the 
poet of American democracy. 

One reason he deserves this title is because 
he wrote in one of his greatest poems these 
lines: 


“O, I see flashing that this America is only 
you and me. 

Its crimes, lies, thefts, defections, are you 
and me. 

Its Congress is you and me, the officers, 
capitols, armies, ships, are you and me. 
Its endless gestations of new States are you 

and me. 

The war (that war so bloody and grim, the 
war I will henceforth forget), was you and 
me. 

Natural and artificial are you and me. 

Freedom, language, poems, employments are 
you and me. 

Past, present, future, are you and me.” 


America is only you and me. With that 
insight, the poet, in six words, penetrates 
to the heart of our Nation. 

He sees the good and the bad and he 
presses upon us the truth that all these 
things are a part of the America you and I 
bring about. 

This newsletter is a little different from 
anything I've tried before. In it, I want to 
say that since America is only you and me, 
it is time we got about the business of meet- 
ing the formidable challenges facing the na- 
tion today. 

We all love our country and are proud 
to be Americans. At the same time we are all 
disturbed and distressed about some of the 
things that happen—assassination, crime, 
riots, poverty, even hunger. 

Americans want to help set the nation on 
a steady course. The question I hear often 
is, “What can I do?” 

Some say what we do by legislation is 
enough. It is not. 

What is required is participation by the 
citizens in the life of their community. More 
involvement, not less, and more participa- 
tion, not less, are the real solutions to many 
of our problems. 

The man heading the community United 
Fund Drive does not have time for the kind 
of cynicism that dulls a person's contribution 
to his community. The adult scout leader 
doesn’t complain about the “youth” of today. 
He is too busy keeping ahead of his scouts. 
These people are involved. They know that 
America is only you and me. 

In this newsletter you will find a few sug- 
gestions about what you can do. The list is 
by no means complete, because creative and 
ulert persons will continually find ways and 
means to make their communities stronger. 
Perhaps it will help remind you that Walt 
Whitman's words are really the key to the 
vitality and vibrancy of this nation. 

America is only you and me. 

Sincerely, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Member of Congress. 
WHAT CAN I DO? 

Here are a few simple guidelines for those 
who want to become involved in the com- 
munity, 

1. Find a real need in your community. 
Be sure what you do is useful and responsive 
to a genuine need, 

2. Don’t try to do too much. Many things 
need to be done in any community. You 
cannot do them all. 

3. Do something you like to do, and do 
well, i.e., don’t work with children unless you 
like them. 

4. Don’t expect instant success. If there is 
a real need, chances are it is going to take a 
lot of doing to make real progress. 

5. Be prepared for a few rebuffs. Not every- 
one will be as enthusiastic as you. It would 
be surprising if you do not encounter in- 
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difference, and in some instances even hos- 
tility. 

6. Volunteer to work with somebody, and 
not for him. A “let me do it for you,” ap- 
proach will not succeed in the long run. 

“CITIZEN POWER” OUR GREATEST RESOURCE 


Time and time again as I travel about the 
Ninth District I am impressed with persons 
who show an understanding of the poet’s 
phrase—America is only you and me—by 
their acts of innovation and imagination for 
their community. 

The greatest resource of this nation is its 
creative and alert individuals. 

They make contributions, small and large. 
Let me cite a few examples: 

A woman, who saw a dangerous crossing 
near a school, called it to the attention of 
the city council. 

A businessman noticed flammable and un- 
sightly rubbish in the back of a row of stores 
and started a clean-up campaign. 

A worker had a dump near his home and 
asked why it couldn’t be filled and a play- 
ground was created. 

A church worker found a family in distress 
and promoted a relief fund. 

An industrialist, while enlarging his plant, 
screened an ugly scrap pile with trees. 

These are the men and women who also 
serve without pay on boards and commis- 
sions, giving up the peace and quiet of their 
home for the tedium and the tensions of 
public service. They spearhead United Funds, 
Little Leagues, build churches and raise 
money to improve their hospitals. 

These are the men and women who see 
their community—as it is—and as it should 
be, and work to close the gap. 

I know a group of businessmen who, as in- 
dividuals, make it their business to ask office- 
holders hard, basic questions about the com- 
munities they serve. 

Does the community provide the public 
services it should? 

Are the laws enforced adequately and im- 
partially? 

Are the local government budgets reason- 
able? 

Does the community have adequate health 
care facilities, libraries and recreational serv- 
ices? 

By their questions, these businessmen 
make an enormous contribution to solving 
the problems of their communities. 

Another businessman—as an individual— 
became concerned about the race between 
population and food supply. An executive 
with a marine outboard motor company, he 
equipped the canoes of the fishermen of 
Ceylon with motors and enabled them to in- 
crease their catch by 580 percent! 

As individuals, they saw a need for some- 
thing to be done, and they did something 
about it. 

America is you and me. 


THEY PUT THEIR LIVES ON THE LINE 


Long before Walt Whitman penned the 
lines, “America is you and me,” 56 individ- 
uals—members of the Continental Congress 
—put into practice the meaning of that 
phrase. 

They were the men who signed the historic 
Declaration of Independence, the document 
which gives us the right to decide for our- 
selves how we shall be governed, and by 
whom. 

Prophetically, they put their names and 
their futures on the line, signing under the 
Declaration’s final sentence which reads, “We 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor.” 

In the Revolutionary War which soon fol- 
lowed, the signers were singled out for special 
abuse. Five were captured by the British, 12 
had their homes looted and sacked, four were 
ruined financially and literally reduced to 
begging, two lost sons in the war, and nine 
failed to survive the war. 
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Despite these hardships and the heartache, 
not one of them refuted his belief in liberty, 
not one lost faith that it would someday 
come, not one renounced the principles of 
that historic document. 

They knew that a government of the people 
had to begin, and had to survive, on the 
basis of individual concern and action. 

They knew that America was you and me. 


THE CONSUMERS’ CONGRESS 


The 90th Congress has been labeled the 
“Consumers’ Congress.” 

One of the major thrusts of this Congress 
has been legislation to help Americans get a 
fair, honest and safe exchange for hard- 
earned dollars. 

Legislation for consumer protection in the 
following areas already has been passed: 

Wholesome meat: Fifteen percent of all 
fresh meat and 25 percent of all processed 
meat products in this country do not pass 
state lines and have not been subject to Fed- 
eral inspection, The Wholesome Meat Act of 
1967 requires states to upgrade their inspec- 
tion standards to close this loophole and to 
meet Federal requirements. 

Truth in lending: This measure, in pro- 
tecting the businessman as well as the con- 
sumer, requires full and accurate informa- 
tion on rates of interest charged on all loans. 

Product safety: Congress has passed legis- 
lation creating a commission which will in- 
sure that safety standards for dangerous 
chemical, mechanical and electrical prod- 
ucts and equipment be adequate and that 
warnings announcing the dangers in their 
use accompany these products, 

Traffic and auto safety: Legislation up- 
grading tire quality and requiring new safety 
features in automobiles has been enacted. 
Also, Congress has allocated funds for re- 
search into safer highway travel, including 
improved highway design, construction and 
motoring aids. 

Flammable fabrics: Attractive clothing is 
sometimes dangerous. The Flammable Fab- 
rics Act prohibits the interstate sale of wear- 
ing apparel or material which is easily 
ignited. 

Air and water pollution: Congress has set 
strict, new requirements for keeping our 
streams and lakes clean and our air free 
from pollutants, 

Automobile insurance: Congress has en- 
acted legislation to begin an investigation 
of automobile insurance policies and prac- 
tices aimed at creating more equitable pre- 
miums, settlements and coverage. 

The 90th Congress has under close con- 
sideration these measures: 

Deceptive sales regulations: This measure, 
already passed by the Senate, would insure 
that warranties and guarantees say what 
they mean and mean what they say. The 
legislation also would let the consumer know 
how long he can expect the product to last 
if used properly. 

Wholesome poultry and fish: Congress is 
acting to require states to upgrade inspection 
standards on these household staples, 

Natural gas pipeline safety: Versions of 
this measure have passed both the House 
and the Senate and the final form of the 
bill is being worked out in a House-Senate 
conference committee. The bill would en- 
force safety standards for natural gas pipe- 
lines, 


CPL. ANTHONY PINO, U.S. MARINE 
CORPS, KILLED IN VIETNAM 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to report that one of my con- 
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stituents, Cpl. Anthony Pino, U.S. Marine 
Corps, of Elmsford, N.Y., died in Vietnam 
last month. 

I wish to commend the courage of this 
young man and to honor his memory by 
inserting herewith, for inclusion in the 
Recorp, the following article from the 
Reporter Dispatch, of White Plains, N.Y.: 

CORPORAL PINO KILLED IN VIETNAM 

ELmsrorD.—Marine Cpl. Anthony Pino, 
20, of 158 Sears Ave. was killed in action in 
Vietnam July 28. Cpl. Pino was a 1966 grad- 
uate of Alexander Hamilton High School, 

Active in football, baseball and basketball 
while he attended high school, Cpl. Pino en- 
listed in the Marine Corps in July, 1967. Be- 
fore his enlistment, he worked at Fisher Body 
Corp. in Tarrytown and at Alexander’s De- 
partment Store in White Plains, 

He is survived by his mother, Mrs. Sylvia 
Pino of the home address; a sister, Mrs. Deb- 
orah Pino Posey, and his father, Ismael Pino, 
all of the home address. 


BRIDGES TO THE EAST IN 
RUMANIA 


— 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, like a fish, 
the United States has once more snapped 
at the glimmering lure of “bridges to the 
East,” as evidenced by the White House 
announcement of July 8, 1968, outlining 
the scope of expanded and renewed 
cooperation with Rumania in science, 
technology, industry, and commerce. 

I would be the first to agree that the 
concept of building bridges to the East 
offers the United States an excellent op- 
portunity to aid those Eastern European 
Communist bloc nations whose rulers 
seek to enhance individual liberties and 
national aspirations within their borders. 
Where true liberalization is coupled with 
a yen for independence from Moscow, 
increased economic, cultural, and scien- 
tific ties with the West are most appro- 
priate. 

However, we must be hesitant to enter 
into an exchange agreement with a Com- 
munist-ruled nation that does not aspire 
to these goals. In a case such as this, 
rather than aiding the cause of liberty, 
our aid can help these rulers to exploit 
their own oppressed people. 

At first glance these new cultural and 
scientific ties seemed to promise to 
America the possibility of aiding Ruma- 
nia to break free of the economic stran- 
glehold that Moscow had over her. 

Certainly this sounds plausible, since 
Rumania was the first to balk when the 
Soviet Union tried to institute the com- 
mon market of the satellite nations— 
Comecon—at the expense of the few 
member nations rich in raw materials, 
one of which was Rumania. 

Determined not to be exploited for the 
benefit of the other bloc market nations 
who were slowly industrializing, Ruma- 
nia titilated the Western world when 
she turned to the West to open up new 
economic ties. 

However, an important distinction 
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must be made here. Unlike Czechoslo- 
vakia, which seeks true civil liberties and 
a form of national independence in her 
efforts to establish cultural and eco- 
nomic ties with the West, Rumania broke 
away from Moscow purely for economic 
purposes. 

Although independent from Moscow 
in her attitude toward Western economic 
and cultural exchanges, Rumania retains 
the closest political ties with Moscow. 
Her leaders seek no internal political 
liberalization at all. 

When Rumania turned to the West 
economically, the United States decided 
the time was ripe to accelerate building 
bridges to the renegade members of the 
Communist bloc. 

In 1960 Rumania and the United 
States entered into their first 2-year 
scientific, cultural, and educational 
agreement. This was our first bridge to 
Communist Rumania. Since then the 
Rumanians have eagerly renewed these 
agreements every 2 years. 

Now, let us examine the facts and see 
exactly who is profiting from these ex- 
changes. Then let us examine the im- 
plications of this latest, and broader 
agreement of July 8, 1968. 

What these exchange agreements have 
done is help Rumania build an industry 
and technology with American goods 
and know-how. 

What cultural or scientific benefits is 
Rumania offering us under these agree- 
ments? 

When you examine the latest United 
States-Rumanian agreement carefully, 
there is one very important section which 
I feel should be questioned. 

The end of the July 8, 1968, White 
House communique briefly mentions a 
“possible collaboration in the fleld of 
atomic energy” with Rumania. The basis 
of this, of course, is the recent nuclear 
test ban treaty which has in it a clause 
concerning the commitment of the sign- 
ing powers to help nonnuclear states 
derive benefits from peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

What has not been reported by the 
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White House or the press since then is 
that on July 9, 1968, Radio Free Europe 
monitored a statement by Barladeanu 
of Rumania which said: 

Rumania plans to build her first nuclear 
power plant by 1973 and she asked the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union for technical and 
financial aid. 


If anyone wants to take the trouble 
to find out what life in Rumania is like, 
they need only read an excellent work 
recently published which gives a short 
historical survey of Transylvania and 
the treatment its Hungarian and other 
minorities have received under Ruma- 
nian rule to date. Entitled “Transyl- 
vania,” by Mr. Eugene Osterhaven and 
published by the Reformed Review of the 
Western Theological Seminary, this 40- 
page work details the ethnic, geographic, 
and political development of Transyl- 
vania under Rumanian rule. It came into 
my hands through the kindness of my 
constituent, Louis Lote, of Rochester, 
N.Y., one of the leading spokesmen for 
the Transylvanian cause in America. 

The Rumania that we are dealing with 
today on the lofty plain of a free ex- 
change of ideas, scientific information 
and economic goods is the same country 
that is presently subjecting an ethnic 
Hungarian minority to less than third- 
class citizenship. 

The hard-line Communist ruling elite 
in Rumania has not wavered in its policy 
of genocide, terror, and suppression of 
the minorities. Even the Rumanian peo- 
ple themselves enjoy no greater liberties, 
cultural or otherwise. Rumanianization, 
wiping out traces of national minorities, 
extermininating religious freedom, and 
educational opportunities still is the rule 
of thumb in Transylvania. The only 
change that the cultural and economic 
United States-Rumanian ties has 
brought about in Rumania is the fact 
that the Rumanian Government is now 
making an attempt to conceal what it is 
doing. 

I question any decision by our Govern- 
ment which would enable a known hard- 
line Communist government, which has 
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signed a nuclear accord agreement with 
France, to continue these inhumane 
policies with our tacit help and approval. 

At a time when our ship of state is 
guiding us through the murky waters of 
war in Asia to eliminate oppressions of 
Communist rule and to encourage liberty 
where liberty is wanted, I marvel at the 
nonchalance that surrounds this broad- 
ened scientific agreement with the 
Rumanians which outlines possible nu- 
clear scientific exchanges in the future, 

In Rumania intellectual, cultural and 
scientific freedom is not the rule, and 
oppression of minorities is commonplace. 
I can only wonder if the right hand of 
Uncle Sam in the Pacific knows what the 
left hand in Rumania is doing. Our Gov- 
ernment cannot casually enter into such 
an agreement, which serves only to fur- 
ther the power of this oppressive Com- 
munist regime. 


COST OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, careful 
planning and preparation for meeting 
the cost of higher education is vital, for 
the expense of educational services has 
been increasing yearly. For example, the 
average cost of attending college has 
doubled in the last 18 years. 

In 1968, a freshman entering an Ohio 
private college will be faced with tuition, 
fee, room, and board costs averaging 
$2,385. Students entering State of Ohio 
universities can expect similar costs of 
about $1,395. 

A useful idea of the range of expenses 
which face a family in providing a col- 
lege education can be obtained from the 
following table which is reproduced from 
the August 2, 1968, edition of the Ohio 
Credit Union League publication, “High- 
Spots”: 


COSTS AT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR THE 1968-69 ACADEMIC YEAR 


PRIVATE COLLEGES IN OHIO 


College Tuition and 
fees 

F ͤ OA $2, 270 
Ashland Colſege -.- oe 1,654 
Baldwin-Wallace College 2 1,793 
Bluffton College s 1,450 
Capital University = 1. 650 
Case Western Reserve University: 

T A EEAS I REAS 2, 056 


Western Reserve. 
Cleveland Institute of Art. 


rr 
S828 


888 883 


Marietta College ware 
Mary Manse College. 


Room and Total College 
board 
$628 $2,898 | Mount St. Joseph-On-The-Ohio. 
900 2. 554 Mount Union College 
935 2,728 | Muskingum College. 
800 2,250 | Notre Dame College 
910 2,560 | Oberlin College 
hio Northern University. 
1,150 3,206 | Ohio Wesleyan University. 
1, 000 2,890 | Otterbein College 
1, 000 2,146 | Our Lady of Cincinnati College 
1, 000 2,614 | Rio Grade 
800 2,350 | St. John College 
850 2,350 | St. Mary of the Springs College 2 
1,000 2,805 | Steubenville, Col of 
800 2,150 | Tiffin University.. 
845 2,465 | Ursuline College 
860 2,735 | Walsh College 
1, 000 2,200 | Western College for Women 
1. 000 3,120 | Wilberforce University 
— — 13,000 | Wilmington College 
700 1,860 | Wittenberg University.. 
925 2,525 | Wooster, llego 0 
790 1,690 | Xavier Unive erste As 


Tuition and Room and Total 
fees board 

ie A EEN $1, 000 $930 $1,930 
1,680 870 550 
1,700 900 2,600 
900 950 1,850 
2,104 1,060 3,164 
1,465 900 2,365 
1,800 1, 000 2.800 
e sas lg Raine 12,500 
1, 000 1, 000 2, 000 
1,150 830 1,980 
935 920 1.855 
1, 000 900 1,900 
1,200 900 2,100 
850 750 1,600 
925 900 1,825 
850 800 1,650 
1,875 1,125 3, 000 
odes 930 750 1,680 
wae 1, 400 885 2, 285 
1, 836 2927 32,763 
1,968 900 2, 868 
eB SS 1.235 1.000 2.235 


1 This is a comprehensive fee which covers tuition, fees, room and board. 
2 Effective July 1, 1968, the name of this college is changed to Ohio Dominican College. 


3 Subject to increase prior to the 1968-69 academic year. 
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STATE UNIVERSITIES IN OHIO 


College Tuition and 
fees 
Akron, University of. $540 
Bowling Green State University. 565 
Central State University 5 363 
Cincinnati, University ol 5 — 
Cleveland State Unlversit -.--------------- 495 
Kent State University... 510 
Miami University 520 
Ohio State University- 510 
Ohio University 510 
— the 3 155 
‘oungstown State Unive 
Wright State University §25 


1 Applies only to Cincinnati residents, inasmuch as the University of Cincinnati is a municipally 


sponsored State-affiliated institution. 
P Applies to residents of Ohio who live outside of Cincinnati. 


3 Cleveland State University has limited residence facilities for men only, the charge, without 
board, is $345 annually. This room charge is not included in the total cost. 
4 Wright State University has no room and board facilities, hence the total charge reflects only 


the charges for tuition and fees. 


Note: The above charges are for students who are Ohio residents. Higher tuition and fees are 


charged out-of State students. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES IN OHIO 


College 7 
Resident Nonresident! 
hoga Community College. $320 $525 Wellesley College... 
et community College Pa Rie 372 620 Wisconsin, University of. 
Lorain County Community College F x 450 705 Yale University 
Sinclair Community College 337 562 


1 The tuition and fees listed under ‘‘Resident" are those charged students living in the same 
county as the one in which the college is located. Tuition and fees listed under “‘Nonresident’’ 
are those charged students residing in counties other than the one in which the college is located. 
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OUT-OF-STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


[The following out-of-State colleges and universities su 
„ were the most popular 


Room and Total ment of the East Ohio Gas Co. 
board 
1,470 
* + 495 College 
801 1, 164 
1,020 1 1, 440 
1,020 1 Po Brown University 
828 1,338 California Institute of Technolo; 
850 1.370 California, University of (L.A.). 
888 1.398 Chicago, University l 
930 1.440 Colorado, University of 
975 1.521 Columbia University 
850 1.300 Cornell University- - 
Oy 1525 Dartmouth College.. 


Duke Universi 


Middlebury College 
Michigan, University of 
Minnesota, University of. 
Mount Holyoke College 
Northwestern University 


Pennsylvania, University of. 


Princeton University... ..- 
Purdue, University of. 


Tuition and fees 


Notre Dame, University of. 


Radcliffe College 
1 9 Institute. 


ed by the Community Relations Depart- 
oices of more than 120,000 high school 


students who took the National Merit Qualifying Test and were asked to list, in order of preference, 
their choice of out-of-State colleges and universities.) 


Tuition Room and Total 
and fees board 

5 $2, 150 $1, 080 $3, 230 
2, 19% 1, 100 3, 298 
1, 222 998 2, 220 
2 2,100 1,270 3,370 
1 11,220 900 12,120 
sat 2, 100 1,100 3, 200 
lew 2, 200 1,074 3,274 
Seni 2, 200 1,085 3, 285 
-ss 1, 800 900 2,700 
— 1, 065 1 800 11, 865 
2, 000 1, 250 3, 250 
850 950 1 1,800 
2,150 1,180 3,320 
2, 000 1,000 3, 000 
1,300 1.000 2, 300 
931 950 1, 881 
— 1, 850 1,200 3, 050 
3 2,025 940 2,965 
=| x 1, 800 900 2,700 
2.150 1.000 3, 150 
2,150 1, 160 3.310 
1,200 960 2,160 
* 2.000 1.290 3,290 
2,175 1,110 3, 285 
1, 542 1,112 2, 654 
8 23,290 
1,920 1,140 3, 060 
2, 260 , 040 3, 300 
1, 800 1,300 3, 100 
„ N TO a 0) 23,100 
1.150 940 2, 090 
S 2, 150 1,150 3, 300 


Also, inasmuch as these colleges are for commuting students, they have no dormitories and there- 


fore room and board charges are not included. 


THERE ARE ALSO VARIABLE COSTS 


In addition to fixed costs—tuition, fees, 
room and board—a student is also faced 
with miscellaneous expenses, These include: 
books and school supplies, toilet articles, 
cosmetics, recreation, entertainment, cloth- 
ing, linens, laundry, incidentals, haircuts, 
snacks, dues (fraternity, sorority, club), con- 
tributions, typewriter, physical education 
equipment, slide rules, and other optional 
items. 

To realistically calculate the total cost of 
college education, you must add these varia- 
ble costs to the fixed costs, 

In determining need for financial assist- 
ance, most colleges have schedules which al- 
low a reasonable amount to cover these mis- 
cellaneous items. Generally the allowance is 
a minimum of $500 per year for resident 
students, and $700 per year for commuting 
students. The larger amount specified for 
commuting students is to cover the cost of 
meals. 
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FOR GLOBAL COOPERATION AND 
A STRONGER UNITED NATIONS 
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Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, all of us 
look forward to the day when our na- 
tional resources and energies are not 
consumed by our involvement in the 
Vietnam morass, when we can once 
again turn our full attention to the un- 
finished business of finding solutions to 
the problems which beset our own coun- 
try, and of pursuing our unfulfilled goal 
of establishing world peace through the 
rule of law. Not very many of us have 


given the kind of thought we should to 
what we will do after Vietnam. But my 
good friend, Richard Gardner, who is 
now a professor of law at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and who has for so long been 
an articulate and effective spokesman 
for the cause of world peace, has given 

a great deal of thought to what we 

should do after Vietnam. In a recent ad- 

dress before the Societa’ Italiana per la 

Organizzazione Internazionale, Mr. 

Gardner, who is the author of such 

works as “Blueprint for Peace,” and In 

Pursuit of World Order,” once again 

outlined an intelligent and insightful 

program for developing global cooper- 
ation and strengthening international 
organizations. Mr. President, I commend 
to the attention of all my colleagues in 
the Senate Mr. Gardner’s thought-pro- 

voking speech, “Beyond Vietnam: A 

Program for Global Cooperation and a 

Stronger United Nations” and ask that 

it be printed in the Recorp at this point: 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEYOND VIETNAM: A PROGRAM FOR GLOBAL 
COOPERATION AND A STRONGER UNITED 
NATIONS 
In October 1962, while negotiations to end 

the Cuban missile crisis were still continu- 
ing, a small group was convened in the De- 
partment of State to consider new forms of 
cooperation with the Soviet Union after the 
crisis had been resolved. 

Like other members of the State Depart- 
ment group, I sometimes had doubts about 
the practicality of our assignment. How could 
we think of cooperation in the midst of such 
a dangerous conflict? 

Perhaps our task was just another example 
of wishful thinking—of the naive search for 


utopian solutions that is so often associated 
with Americans! 


1 Subject to increase prior to the 1968-69 academic year. 
2 This is a comprehensive fee which covers tuition, fees, room and board. 


Note: Costs shown are those charged out-of-State residents, such as students from Ohio. 


But President Kennedy, at whose personal 
initiative our group was meeting, was very 
clear about the relevance of our assignment. 
He wanted to use the military disengage- 
ment as a springboard for peaceful engage- 
ment. He reasoned that if the United States 
were ready with proposals that offered gen- 
uine benefits to both sides, there might be 
a greater incentive for the Soviet leadership 
to accept and respect a Cuban settlement, A 
climate might be created that could encour- 
age the Soviet leaders, however gradually, to 
follow a course of cooperation rather than 
conflict. 

The validity of this reasoning was con- 
firmed by subsequent events. The Cuban 
missile crisis was followed by an unprece- 
dented degree of Soviet-American coopera- 
tion in enterprise of global significance— 
the “hot line” for crisis communication, the 
outer space agreements, the nonproliferation 
treaty, not to mention the bilateral air 
transport and consular agreements. Obvi- 
ously these agreements did not resolve all 
the issues between the two countries, and 
still less the tensions between the Commu- 
nist and non-Communist worlds. But they 
have made our planet a somewhat safer and 
saner place in which to live. 

Now, in this hopeful spring of 1968, nego- 
tiations are underway to resolve another 
dangerous military confrontation—the war 
in Vietnam. It is too early to say whether 
these negotiations will succeed. They may 
go on for a very long time. But surely, fol- 
lowing the successful example of six years 
ago, we should use this occasion, not only in 
the United States but in all countries, to 
chart new programs of global cooperation. 

Some of these programs may be practical 
from a political point of view only after a 
Vietnam peace settlement. Others may be 
possible once the level of fighting subsidies. 
Still others may be capable of implementa- 
tion even without progress toward peace in 
Vietnam, Certainly we should not exclude 
any possibilities until we make the attempt. 
The very fact that we are offering proposals 
for peaceful cooperation beyond Vietnam 
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may indirectly encourage the prospects for 
a Vietnam settlement. 

Even if the Vietnam talks were to break 
down, we would still need to seek the maxi- 
mum of cooperation in other areas. 

There is a growing recognition, particu- 
larly in the younger generations, that all 
nations share common interests in peace and 
welfare—and that the promotion of these 
common interests should be our central pre- 
occupation in the last one-third of the 
twentieth century. 

There is, in particular, a growing appre- 
ciation of the converging interests of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, and of 
the nations of Western and Eastern Europe. 
The time is therefore ripe for supplementing 
the old policy of containment with a new 
policy of engagement—engagement in co- 
operative ventures that serve the enlightened 
self-interests of all. 

The unfinished business of mankind in 
peace and welfare is too important—the new 
opportunities for advancing it is too attrac- 
tive—to make everything depend on the 
state of negotiations with one small Asian 
Communist regime. 

A comprehensive agenda for international 
cooperation covering all the world’s trouble 
spots would be too much to include in a 
single statement. Let me focus instead on 
four opportunities for global cooperation 
through the United Nations, with some con- 
cluding suggestions on structural changes 
in the UN that could make it a more effective 
instrument for the achievement of its tasks. 


1. PEACEKEEPING AND PEACEMAKING 


The central task of the United Nations is 
peacekeeping and peacemaking. It is not an 
easy task to perform in today’s world, in 
the face of longstanding national, ideologi- 
cal or racial tensions in Asia, the Middle 
East, Southern Africa and elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, UN peacekeeping and peace- 
making efforts have yielded practical results 
in the Arab-Israel conflict, in Cyprus, in the 
Congo, and in Kashmir. UN members, even 
the Communist countries, have recognized 
the desirability of containing local conflicts 
that might draw in the great powers and 
trigger a nuclear war. This offers hope for 
the future. 

Yet there are ominous signs of a drift into 
“world civil war,” a conflict fought within 
as well as between nations on ideological 
or racial lines, Some assert the right to assist 
revolutionary forces inside another country 
under the banner of “wars of national liber- 
ation.” Others assert the right to assist estab- 
lished governments in fighting these revolu- 
tionary elements, particularly when they are 
receiving outside help, under the doctrine 
of individual or collective self-defense. 

Two years ago, when I was serving with 
the U.S. delegation to the U.N. General As- 
sembly, I found an occasion to express my 
concern about these trends to a member of 
the Soviet delegation. 

“You claim,” I told him, “that history will 
demonstrate the superiority of your system 
and that “rotten reactionary regimes’ will fall 
into Communism like so many ripe apples. 
Although we disagree with your view of 
history, we certainly do not contest your 
right to hold it. And if you wish to place 
some baskets under the tree to catch the 
apples when they fall, we can’t object to that 
either. But don’t shake the tree—and don’t 
try to pluck the apples off it!“ 

To which my Russian friend made what 
I thought was a very fair reply: “Very well”, 
he said, “we won't do those things, but don’t 
you Americans go around pasting the apples 
up either!” 

Surely what the world needs is a policy 
of non-interference in the internal affairs 
of others, scrupulously respected by all 
states—by small and middle as well as great 
powers. Of course, for such a policy to work 
it must be scrupulously observed on all 
sides. 
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The United States, for example should 
make it crystal clear that American military 
power is not to be used to prevent a people 
from freely choosing Communism; it is to 
be used, if at all, only where a people request 
it to withstand outside attempts to impose 
Communism on them by force. 

If such a policy of mutual non-interfer- 
ence is to work, it will require a much 
stronger UN capability for peacekeeping and 
peace: . For in specific situations there 
will be factual disputes as to what the people 
want and whether there is intervention from 
outside. Vietnam is a classic example. There 
is no really satisfactory way to resolve such 
disputes except through an international 
agency which can patrol borders, supervise 
elections, and verify compliance with non- 
intervention norms. 

In the years ahead we should seek to de- 
velop the UN’s capacity to do these things— 
and use it as needed to carry out the non- 
intervention policy. Even if UN action should 
prove insufficient to stop intervention in a 
particular case, it would provide interna- 
tional opinion with an understanding of the 
issues involved, and lay the basis for collec- 
tive action outside the UN to assist the peo- 
ple under attack. At least we might avoid 
another Vietnam tragedy in which the Uni- 
ted States has acted virtually alone with 
such deep divisions among its own people 
and among its friends in the non-Communist 
world. 

The United States cannot play the role 
of global policeman. The American people 
don’t want it and the other people of the 
world won't accept it. But the alternative to 
American peacekeeping cannot be no peace- 
keeping. It should be UN peacekeeping or 
peacekeeping by regional agencies in which 
the people of each region take primary re- 
sponsibility. 

I agree with those critics who say the 
United States has been trying to do too much 
alone. But this is the result of the failure 
of the United States and other countries, 
including the countries of Western Europe, 
to work together sufficiently in the building 
of multilateral security arrangements. 

What can we do, then, to strengthen the 
UN as an instrument for peacekeeping and 
peacemaking? 

So far as peacekeeping is concerned, we 
could begin by putting the UN in a position 
to respond more effectively to peacekeeping 
emergencies. To this end, more members 
should earmark and train units of their 
armed forces for possible use in peacekeep- 
ing emergencies; the industrialized coun- 
tries should provide technical and financial 
aid to less developed countries in the prep- 
aration of these units; and overseas bases 
of UN members should be made available 
to the UN as training and supply centers. 

We should also try to liquidate the UN’s 
financial problems arising out of past peace- 
keeping operations. After the Presidential 
elections in the United States the time will 
be ripe for a fresh approach to this ques- 
tion. Although the United States bears no 
responsibility for the UN’s financial predica- 
ment, it should consider making a substan- 
tial contribution in return for substantial 
payments by the Soviet Union, France and 
other countries provided a satisfactory for- 
mula is also found for repaying the UN 
bonds. 

We need a more satisfactory basis for fi- 
nancing future peacekeeping operations. Just 
passing the hat, as we have done for Cyprus, 
is not good enough. Binding assessments on 
every member are not practical either. The 
best compromise would seem to be a non- 
binding special formula for sharing peace- 
keeping costs. To provide adequate protec- 
tion for the major contributors, a special 
peacekeeping finance committee in which 
they were adequately represented should de- 
termine when the special scale of contribu- 
tions would apply. 
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Beyond these general measures, we should 
seek support for new UN peacekeeping opera- 
tions where they are obviously needed to 
maintain or restore peace. 

In the Middle East, it is hard to imagine 
Israel withdrawing its troops from The Sinai 
Peninsula, the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba, 
the Syrian heights and the West bank of the 
Jordan, as the Arab countries demand, with- 
out ironclad guarantees of its security. It 
certainly will not withdraw once again in 
favor of a UN force that can be ordered out 
at the whim of an Arab leader. But Israel 
might be willing to withdraw if its security 
were guaranteed by the great powers in the 
Security Council and if these key territories 
were demilitarized and patrolled by a UN 
force which could not be removed without 
unanimous agreement of the Big Five—in- 
cluding both the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

In Korea, it is surely time to reconsider the 
anarchronistic situation inherited from the 
Korean War, in which an American force 
flies a UN flag, but where the UN has no con- 
trol over the course of events. The UN would 
be in a position to offer some real protection 
to South Korea, and would be in a more satis- 
factory political stance from the viewpoint of 
North Korea, if there were substituted for 
the present arrangement a UN peacekeeping 
force composed of neutral countries and in- 
terposed between the hostile armies in the 
demilitarized zone—and perhaps also de- 
ployed in small boats along the coasts to pre- 
vent illegal infiltration from one Korea into 
the other. 

In Vietnam, any durable political settle- 
ment will have to be monitored by something 
more effective than the International Control 
Commission, a troika-style arrangement that 
is easily paralyzed and that lacks the re- 
sources to do its job. Those who genuinely 
seek peace in Southeast Asia should there- 
fore support a major UN role, not only in 
Vietnam but in Laos and Cambodia, to verify 
the cessation of hostilities, the withdrawal of 
foreign forces, the inviolability of borders 
and the carrying out of free elections. 

UN peacemaking is no less important than 
UN peacekeeping. The burden on the UN fire 
department will be intolerable if it cannot 
do a better job of fire prevention. The UN 
should be an instrument for the reconcilia- 
tion of differences, not just a forum where 
these differences manifest themselves. 

There is a need for procedures for peaceful 
settlement that can provide a cooling-off pe- 
riod for the fever of controversy to subside, 
that can mobilize opinion behind a reason- 
able settlement and that can enable inter- 
national agencies to take responsibility for 
an outcome for which the parties themselves 
could not take full responsibility. 

A new panel should be created of persons 
who could be drawn upon for fact-finding, 
mediation, and other kinds of assistance in 
dispute-settlement. Its members should be 
chosen at least in part by means other than 
nomination by national governments, with 
A view to each individual's personal qualifica- 

ons. 

It would be unrealistic for the time being 
to expect UN members to agree in advance to 
accept the judgments of third parties in all 
cases in which they were involved. But it is 
not unreasonable to ask UN members to agree 
in advance to accept the process of fact-find- 
ing or conciliation, reserving the right to 
challenge the facts found or settlements rec- 
ommended by members of the panel. This 
would be a modest, but important, step for- 
ward toward a more civilized world peace- 
making system. 

2. THE INTERNATIONAL WAR ON POVERTY 

All mankind has a vital stake in the suc- 
cessful development of the less developed 
countries. It is true that development by it- 
self cannot guarantee political stability; but 
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it is equally true that there can be no stabil- 
ity without development. 

As President Kennedy once said: “If we 
cannot help the many who are poor, we can- 
not save the few who are rich.” 

It is time to face the disagreeable fact that 
the international war on poverty is now being 
lost. The efforts of rich and poor countries 
alike are grossly inadequate when measured 
against our common objective—the achieve- 
ment of living standards in the less developed 
countries compatible with minimum human 
dignity. To turn the tide, we need new forms 
of international cooperation and an entirely 
new level of effort on the part of both de- 
veloped and less developed countries. 

The industrialized countries should put 
into effect, in stages over the next 20 years, 
a policy of one-way free trade in favor of the 
less developed countries. They should elim- 
inate tariffs, internal taxes and quota re- 
strictions on both manufactures and primary 
products exported by the poor countries— 
without asking for reciprocity from these 
countries in return. While this policy would 
be implemented gradually over a period of 
twenty years, a commitment to the objective 
should be taken now. 

This bold policy in the field of trade should 
be matched by an equally bold policy in the 
field of aid. 1968 marks the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Marshall Plan. It is an appro- 
priate time for the country which initiated 
the Marshall Plan and the countries which 
were its principal beneficiaries to launch a 
new Marshall Plan for the benefit of the less 
developed countries. 

The heads of the industrialized countries 
should meet at an early opportunity to chart 
a program of steady escalation of their for- 
eign aid efforts, The objective should be the 
achievement by 1975 of an aid effort by the 
developed countries equivalent to one per- 
cent of their gross national products. This 
would mean a doubling of their foreign aid 
efforts, taking into account present rates of 
economic growth. The bulk of this increased 
aid should be channeled through multilateral 
agencies, particularly agencies of the U.N. 
such as the International Development As- 
sociation, and the regional banks in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, 

As Cold War tensions diminish, efforts 
should be made to involve the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe in sharing the burden of 
economic aid. Development should be a co- 
operative, not a competitive enterprise. This 
objective may not be realizable immediately 
in all parts of the world. But we can move 
toward it on à case-by-case basis, in coun- 
tries where the Soviet Union and the West 
recognize a measure of common interest. 

As a first step, we should invite the Soviet 
Union to join the World Bank consortium for 
India. India’s economic and political stability 
in the face of the Chinese threat is important 
to the Soviets and ourselves, and our assist- 
ance programs should be closely coordinated 
in recognition of this fact. 

A high level panel of distinguished experts 
should be convened by the developed coun- 
tries to recommend an aid strategy for the 
1970s, and the heads of state and foreign 
ministers of the developed countries should 
meet to translate these proposals into policy. 
Moreover, a network of private citizens’ or- 
ganizations should be formed to build public 
support in developed and less developed 
countries on behalf of increased develop- 
ment efforts. 

These bold actions by the developed coun- 
tries should be batched by equally bold 
actions by the less developed countries. A 
very large part of the responsibility for the 
failure of the poor countries to make greater 
progress rests with those countries them- 
selves. Many less developed countries have 
overvalued exchange rates or severe inflation 
or inefficient state industries which make it 
impossible to export successfully, whatever 
trade policies are followed by the industrial- 
ized countries. Many are unduly dependent 
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on large imports of food because of their 
failure to deal with the twin problems of 
food production and population growth. 
Many seem unwilling to tax thelr own 
wealthy classes or implement meaningful 
programs of land reform. And many are 
diverting to armaments scarce resources that 
are urgently needed for development. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge to the 
United Nations in this area is to develop a 
new pattern of international cooperation in 
which commitments to increased trade and 
aid by the rich are balanced by commitments 
to greater self-help by the poor. The imple- 
mentation by the industrialized countries of 
their obligations under new multilateral 
trade and aid arrangements should be tied 
to the satisfactory pursuit by less developed 
countries of sound internal policies previous- 
ly agreed upon with international agencies. 
What we need, in short, is multilateral sur- 
veillance over both the aid policies of the 
rich and the development policies of the 
poor. 

3. DEFENSE OF THE HUMAN HERITAGE 


Man’s thoughtless rush toward industrial- 
ization and urbanization, coupled with un- 
regulated population growth, threatens to 
undermine the basis of a decent life on this 
planet. We are in danger of creating an in- 
credible disharmony in nature which could 
ultimately degrade and enslave us. 

The uncontrolled exploitation of science 
and technology could spell disaster for man- 
kind, not only in the service of military 
ambitions, but in the service of economic 
ends. To maintain the balance of nature, 
to exploit nature’s abundance without de- 
stroying it, to preserve and extend the dignity 
of life, we need cooperative action by men 
and nations. 

Urgent problems in the management of 
natural resources now demand immediate 
attention. The contamination of streams 
with industrial wastes; the pollution of air 
above major cities; the destruction of wild- 
life and natural areas; the need to increase 
the marine harvest to feed growing popula- 
tions; the dangers to human and animal 
life from drugs and pesticides; the dramatic 
possibilities of desalting water by means of 
nuclear power—these are challenges that call 
for international as well as national action. 

Some effective measures to husband re- 
sources can be taken by individual nations 
alone. But there are resources that do not 
belong entirely to any nation—the sea, inter- 
national rivers, migratory animals—whose 
effective management requires international 
cooperation. And even the management of 
resources within the confines of a single na- 
tion may benefit from the sharing of national 
experience. 

I have noted with interest the work in 
this country of an organization called “Italia 
Nostra“. Is it not time for mankind to create 
its Mondo Nostro“? 

Surely it would be useful, for example for 
the countries of Western Europe, Eastern 
Europe, and North America to undertake a 
joint program of research, studies and recip- 
rocal assistance on the common problems of 
industrialized and urban societies such as 
pollution and the conservation of natural 
areas. 

But we should go still further, Let us estab- 
lish a United Nations Program for the World 
Heritage. Eligible for inclusion in the Pro- 
gram would be those scenic, historic and 
natural resources—including wildlife now 
in danger of extinction—whose survival is 
a matter of concern to all mankind. 

Obviously, each nation should be free to 
decide whether or not to nominate a prop- 
erty within its territory for inclusion in the 
Program, At the same time, the community 
of nations should be free to decide whether 
or not to include it, Countries whose re- 
sources were included in the Program would 
gain the advantage of international techni- 
cal and financial aid in their deyelopment 
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with consequent benefits to their economies 
as a whole. And the world community would 
be in a position to safeguard unique and 
irreplaceable resources in which all mankind 
has a common interest—resources such as 
Venice, Angkor Vat, the Grand Canyon, and 
some of the great wildlife reserves of Africa. 

The alliance to preserve the human herit- 
age should also include collective efforts to 
deal with the world population explosion. 
There is a growing realization that higher 
living standards in the less developed coun- 
tries will never be achieved if population 
goes on doubling every 20 or 30 years. There 
is a growing recognition that unregulated 
fertility is a threat even to developed coun- 
tries—such as the United States—since it 
condemns that portion of their population 
which is without modern methods of family 
planning to continued economic and cultural 
deprivation. 

The time has come to deal with the popu- 
lation problem on a world scale through 
methods compatible with a free society. The 
technical means are now available. A World 
Population Program should be launched 
through the United Nations and its family 
of agencies to bring modern family plan- 
ning methods to all those who wish to have 
them. 

The World Population Program should be 
entirely voluntary. Countries wishing to con- 
tribute should provide assistance through 
the United Nations to countries wishing to 
receive it. The Program should respect the 
right of every individual to determine family 
size through means of his own choosing. 

In the nuclear age, no race or nation 
achieves wealth or power through unregu- 
lated fertility. This message can best be 
transmitted through international agencies 
where responsibility for action is widely 
shared. The UN can help prevent family 
planning from becoming a cold war issue 
involving political ideologies, or a subject 
of disagreement between national or racial 
groups. The successful execution of a World 
Population Program could be the UN's 
greatest contribution to human welfare sec- 
ond only to the achievement of lasting peace. 

A World Population Program, financed 
from a special fund of voluntary contribu- 
tions, could expand the UN’s existing work in 
providing demographic information and 
training demographic specialists. But the 
bulk of the funds should be used for opera- 
tional activities in direct support of family 
planning programs: 

1, Increased staff at UN headquarters and 
in the Regional Economic Commissions to 
help countries prepare projects in family 
planning that could be supported by the 
UN. 

2. Training centers for personnel needed 
in family planning programs—doctors, health 
workers, administrators, communications 
specialists. 

3. Pilot or demonstration projects to get 
national or regional programs underway, In- 
terdisciplinary teams. drawn from different 
UN agencies—doctors, administrators, demog- 
raphers, economists, communications ex- 
perts—could work in model areas with host 
government personnel. Aided by advice and 
training from the UN on the organization, 
administration, execution and evaluation on 
programs, the host countries could gradually 
learn to carry forward nationwide programs 
through their own efforts. 


4. THE PROMOTION OF WORLD UNDERSTANDING 

“Wars,” in the words of UNESCO’s con- 
stitution, “being in the minds of men,” If 
we are to eliminate war, we must somehow 
change the attitudes of national groups to- 
ward one another and move people to coop- 
eration instead of conflict, 

The more the people in any nation know 
about the rest of the world, the less likely 
they will be to follow dictators down the 
path of narrow nationalism and war. The 
open national society is not only a good 
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thing for its citizens; it is an essential in- 
gredient of a peaceful international com- 
munity. 

Modern technology is breaking down state- 
imposed barriers. We can assist this process 
by working for the freest and fullest possible 
exchange of teachers and students, news- 
papers and books, motion pictures and cul- 
tural presentations, 

We should also make full use of the dramat- 
ic new techniques of communication that 
modern science is making available. Foremost 
among these is the communications satel- 
lite, which offers us an unprecedented in- 
strument to promote world understanding. 
Future historians may judge the commu- 
nications satellite to be a more important 
scientific breakthrough than even the atomic 
bomb. 

Indeed, the world is witnessing a fateful 
race between two types of scientific develop- 
ment. On the one hand, there are the ter- 
rible new weapons that can destroy man- 
kind—intercontinental ballistic missiles, or- 
bital bombs, and methods of bacteriological, 
chemical, and radiological warfare. On the 
other hand, there are developments like com- 
munications satellites that could unit all of 
mankind into one radio or TV listening au- 
dience. Through a strange coincidence of 
scientific development, the time in the 1970s 
when the Chinese will be able to deliver nu- 
clear warheads around the world could also 
be the time when we could reach the Chinese 
people with radio and TV programs sent di- 
rectly from communications satellites to 
home receivers. 

We are already well into the age of the 
communication satellite. The satellites now 
stationed over the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans by the International Telecommuni- 
cations Satellite Consortium (Intelsat) not 
only represent a massive addition to inter- 
continental telephone capacity, they make 
possible the simultaneous transmission of 
television programs. 

But this is only the beginning. We are on 
the verge of a breakthrough to a new kind 
of communications satellite that will repre- 
sent a change perhaps even more revolu- 
tionary in its political and economic impli- 
cations than that represented by the com- 
munications satellites that now exist. 

The existing satellites are point-to-point 
satellites, which relay communications from 
one ground station to another, The receiving 
station must send on the signal in the usual 
way through a conventional ground commu- 
nications network: 

But in a few short years we will have 
broadcast satellites, which will relay commu- 
nications from one ground station to many 
ground stations simultaneously, thus by- 
passing the necessity of distribution through 
the conventional ground communications 
network. Within a year or two such satellites 
will be available to transmit FM radio or TV 
to specially equipped community or village 
receivers. Within 5 to 10 years such satel- 
lites could also be available to broadcast di- 
rectly into home radios or TV sets over an 
area of a million square miles. 

Because they bypass the need for. expen- 
sive ground relay systems, broadcast satel- 
lites may be cheaper and more effective than 
alternative means of communication for 
reaching large areas, particularly in less de- 
veloped countries like India, Pakistan, Indo- 
nesia and Brazil. They also raise the pos- 
sibility of broadcasting to the citizens of a 
country without the consent, and perhaps 
even over the opposition, of its government. 

It can of course be argued that space 
‘broadcasting is merely an extension of the 
broadcasting on shortwave now carried on 
by such agencies as the Voice of America, 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, and 
Radio Moscow. It is, however, a significant 
extension. Unlike shortwave broadcasting, 
radio programs broadcast from space will be 
‘Indistinguishable, so far as the quality of re- 
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ception is concerned, from radio programs 
broadcast locally. And TV programs sent 
from space will have a substantially greater 
psychological impact than short wave radio 
broadcasts. 

The time has surely come, therefore, to 
consider new forms of international coopera- 
tion in the use of TV and radio for world 
understanding. Such projects could not 
merely make better use of existing techno- 
logy; they could develop habits of coopera- 
tion that will be useful when the new tech- 
nology becomes available, 

We should, to begin with, explore every 
possibility for the exchange of TV and radio 
broadcasts and the establishment of joint 
programs. The United States could offer the 
Soviet leaders the opportunity to talk to 
the American people at regular intervals on 
TV in return for the same privilege for Amer- 
ican leaders in the Soviet Union. Distin- 
guished commentators from both countries 
could participate in joint programs to dis- 
cuss questions of mutual interest. Similar 
arrangements could be made for TV ex- 
changes by political leaders and private cit- 
izens in Western and Eastern Europe, build- 
ing on the cooperation already underway 
between Eurovision and Intervision. 

We could also propose, beyond such na- 
tional exchanges, the expanded use of TV 
and radio by the United Nations, As a begin- 
ning, for example, the General Assembly 
could adopt a resolution: 

1. providing for an annual “State of the 
World” TV and radio address by the Secre- 
tary-General, which UN members would be 
asked to carry on their TV and radio net- 
works; 

2. urging UN members to devote at least 
one hour a week of prime TV time (or radio 
time where TV does not exist) to programs 
produced at UN headquarters. 

The Radio and Visual Services Department 
of the UN office of Public Information has 
already demonstrated its capacity to pro- 
duce such programs—some showing the ex- 
ecutive activities of the UN at headquarters 
and in the field, others giving representa- 
tive and balanced highlights of UN debates. 

Many UN members provide no radio or 
TV reporting to their populations on UN 
activities. Many allow their people to hear 
only those parts of UN debates that repre- 
sent their national point of view. One hour 
a week of UN- produced programs, including 
highlights of debates, could be a useful cor- 
rective, 

I have no illusions that those UN members 
with tightly closed national societies would 
immediately implement such a resolution. 
But a resolution of this kind might well 
mobilize international and domestic opinion 
upon them to implement it after a number 
of years. At the very least, it would reveal 
very clearly which countries are really pre- 
pared to take practical steps toward interna- 
tional understanding and a more effective 
United Nations—and which are not prepared 
to do so, 

5. REFORMING THE U.N, 

The principal problems of the UN are not 
remediable by means of any structural re- 
form. They are inherent in the international 
environment in which the UN operates. As 
one UN ambassador put it to me recently, 
“there is nothing basically wrong with the 
UN—except perhaps its members!” 

The UN’s effectiveness will be determined 
primarily by the extent to which the mem- 
bers are prepared to subordinate their short- 
term calculations of national advantage to 
their long-term interests in building a civil- 
ized system for peacekeeping and develop- 
ment. Among other things, this requires of 
all countries a more principled approach to 
problems that arise in the UN—a ess 
to vote “on the merits” without regard to 
great power attitudes and bloc affiliations. 

Granted, however, that the UN’s problems 
are not mainly due to any structural de- 
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ficiencies, it by no means follows that no 
structural reforms should be considered. Re- 
forms are particularly needed to deal with 
the problems arising from the rapid increase 
in membership. 

The UN now has 124 members, well over 
double the number it had when the organiza- 
tion began. At least 20 to 25 more members 
are expected by 1975, which will bring the 
total to nearly 150. 

A significant number of the recently ad- 
mitted members, and an even larger pro- 
portion of the prospective members, are 
mini-states“—small countries who find it 
dificult to pay the minimum .04% share of 
the UN budget or field a delegation large 
enough to participate adequately in UN pro- 
ceedings. Moreover, the increase in the num- 
ber of small states means that a two-thirds 
vote can now be mustered in the General As- 
sembly by countries representing less than 
5% of the UN’s budget and 10% of its mem- 
bers population. 

This situation does not serve the interests 
of the United States or the Soviet Union. 
Nor does it serve the interests of the coun- 
tries of Europe or the membership as a whole. 

A number of “mini-states” are already in 
the UN, and it is politically impossible to 
expel them. It is equally impossible to apply 
to future applicants for membership mini- 
mum requirements with respect to popula- 
tion or economic capacity that could not be 
satisfied by those who are already members. 

What we need is a solution that will be 
accepted by the mimi-states“ voluntarily 
and that will satisfy the principal motives for 
which “mini-states” seek UN membership— 
recognition of their sovereignty and inde- 
pendence; an opportunity to make their 
voices heard on questions that concern them; 
and access to bilateral and multilateral aid. 

The following proposal would seem to meet 
these requirements: 

1. Mini-states“ should be offered observer 
status at the UN, with the privilege of circu- 
lating documents and addressing meetings, 
but without the privilege of voting and the 
burden of paying a share of UN expenses, 

2. “Mini-states” should be invited to be- 
come parties to a convention affirming their 
independence and territorial integrity and 
their eligibility for bilateral as well as multi- 
lateral aid. 

Hopefully some of the “mini-states” al- 
ready in the UN as well as those who are ex- 
pected to apply for membership could be per- 
suaded to accept observer status and the con- 
vention in lieu of membership. 

This solution to the problem of mini- 
states” would ameliorate, but not resolve, the 
problem of the UN’s decision-making pro- 
cedures. Even without “mini-states” there 
will still be a large disparity between voting 
power in the General Assembly and real re- 
sponsibility for implementing UN decisions. 
The Soviet Union or the United States, for 
example, will still have the same vote as a 
state with a population and gross national 
product less than 1/100 as large. 

The problem, to be sure, should not be 
overstated. The principal powers of the UN 
are concentrated in a Security Council of 
15 members where the great powers have 
the veto, and the Assembly can only make 
recommendations. It should also be remem- 
bered that while members are equal in the 
Assembly in terms of votes, they are by no 
means equal in terms of influence. 

Nevertheless, it does seem to me that some 
changes in the decision-making procedures 
of the Assembly are now required. Although 
as à general rule Assembly decisions are 
merely recommendations, they do carry bind- 
ing force in the field of budget and admin- 
istration: the Assembly can levy legally 
binding assessments on members and can re- 
quire action from the Secretary-General. 

Moreover, even with respect to mere rec- 
ommendations, the passage of resolutions on 
a one-nation one-yote basis is not entirely 
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satisfactory. Assembly decisions adopted 
without the concurrence of a substantial 
number of large and middle powers violate 
considerations of equity and will not in prac- 
tice be carried out. This can only debase 
the coinage of Assembly resolutions and 
damage the prestige of the organization. 

One fairly modest reform in decision- 
making that might be adopted in the near 
future would be to strengthen the power of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions (ACABQ). The 
General Assembly’s rules of procedure could 
be amended to specify that no budgetary 
proposal could be adopted that had not been 
approved both by the Assembly and the 
ACABQ. Since the ACABQ includes members 
representing some 80% of the UN budget this 
would give protection to the large as well 
as the small contributors. The financing of 
peacekeeping operations could be entrusted 
to the ACABQ or to a specially composed 
peacekeeping finance committee with a sim- 
ilar relation to the Assembly. 

A further step, much more difficult to 
achieve, would be to have the General As- 
sembly operate under a system of dual vot- 
ing (double majorities) for certain kinds 
of important decisions. In other words, there 
would be a second majority requirement 
added to the existing two-thirds require- 
ment to assure that decisions were taken 
with sufficient support from large and mid- 
dle powers. For example, it could be 
that certain kinds of resolutions would only 
be considered adopted when approved by 
two-thirds of the members including two- 
thirds of those members paying at least 1% 
of the budget. 

As an interim measure, pending the im- 
plementation of such a sweeping reform, dual 
voting might be tried in the main commit- 
tees of the Assembly. Even though the Ple- 
nary would be free to pass resolutions un- 
der the existing rules, it might develop a 
practice of self-restraint where proposals 
had not been adopted under the special dual 
voting procedure of the Committees. 

It may be argued that no reform of As- 
sembly procedures is possible since it requires 
the approval of the small countries who now 
have a voting majority. Certainly reform will 
not be easy. But it may not be impossible if 
the small countries can be convinced that a 
reform in decision-making would result in a 
more effective UN on matters of interest to 
them. 

If United Nation’s procedures cannot be 
adopted to take account of power realities, 
the large and middle powers will increasingly 
pursue their national interests outside the 
UN system. If, on the other hand, the neces- 
sary procedural adjustments can be made, 
the United Nations and its agencies will be 
able to assume increasing responsibilities for 
action in both peacekeeping and develop- 
ment. This is the fundamental reason why 
procedural reforms of the kind outlined 
above would serve the enlightened self- 
interest of all its members. 

I have tried to outline some basic ele- 
ments of a global program to defend the 
common interests of mankind in peace and 
welfare. This program would represent a 
new kind of alliance—not an alliance against 
any nation or group of nations but an alli- 
ance for all humanity. 

For the United States, such an alliance 
would offer an alternative between two un- 
desirable extremes—an assumption of dis- 
proportionate world responsibility and a re- 
newed retreat into isolation. The war in 
Vietnam has emphasized for thoughtful 
Americans the recessity of developing 
stronger international institutions in which 
our country can share the burdens stemming 
from our position of preponderant power. 

For the countries of Europe, such an alli- 
ance would offer a chance to participate 
more meaningfully in decision-making on 
global enterprises in which they have 
a long-term stake but insufficient ability to 
influence events when acting alone. 
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In this connection, I have been distressed 
to find widespread indifference and cynicism 
about the United Nations and projects of 
global cooperation among political leaders, 
educators and journalists in many European 
countries. Without strong support from 
Europe, we may not only fail to achieve the 
full potential of the UN; worse still, the 
organization may fall under the influence of 
those who would weaken it further or use 
it against man’s common interests. 

What is required of the peoples of the 
world and particularly of those who bear 
the awesome responsibilities of decision is 
a special effort of will and imagination. I 
believe the common people in all countries 
will turn increasingly in the years ahead to 
leaders who offer them programs for coop- 
eration rather than conflict. 

There are, after all, two attitudes we can 
take about the future. We can assume the 
attitude of spectators at a Greek tragedy and 
let the play drift inevitably toward its bloody 
conclusion, Or we can take those measures 
necessary to preserve the survival of our 
civilization. 

President Kennedy put it clearly in his 
address at American University in 1963: 

“Let us examine our attitude toward peace 
itself. Too many of us think it is impossible. 
Too many think it unreal. But that is a 
dangerous, defeatist belief. It leads to the 
conclusion that war is inevitable, that man- 
kind is doomed, that we are gripped by forces 
we cannot control. 

“We will not accept that view. Our prob- 
lems are manmade; therefore, they can be 
solved by men. And man can be as big as he 
wants.” 


A RIGHT AND WRONG WAY 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record an article from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer concerning Barry P. Wright, a 
Negro Seabee in Vietnam who formed an 
organization, Negro Veterans From Viet- 
nam, to help disadvantaged people pro- 
gress toward a better way of life. Num- 
bering more than 5,000 members at the 
present time, NVFV seeks to provide 
training for the unskilled to prepare 
them for stable and meaningful jobs. 
Himself a heavy equipment operator be- 
fore his return to the States, Barry 
Wright and fellow ex-servicemen will 
have as their first project the establish- 
ment of a free training center to teach 
men how to operate heavy equipment. 
The overall goal of this effort is to help 
build for the deprived man—black or 
white, veteran or nonveteran—a better 
life in a peaceful America, free from 
violence. EN 

In stark contrast to the constructive 
undertaking of Barry Wright is the case 
of two Negro leaders in Cleveland who 
praised Fred “Ahmed” Evans, charged 
with the slaying of three Cleveland po- 
licemen recently. According to the Akron 
Beacon Journal of July 31, one leader, 
J. C. Chunn, director of the Project 
Headstart of the Council of Churches 
in Greater Cleveland, stated: 

I hope Brother Ahmed goes down in history 
as one of our great patriots. I think there 
are a couple of hundred more Ahmeds ready 


to express themselves in the great American 
tradition, with guns. 
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How different is this demagoguery 
from the cool, responsible approach of 
Barry Wright and his colleagues. Of in- 
terest to American taxpayers is how 
Headstart funds ever got into the hands 
of such as Director Chunn. Perhaps 
Cleveland has its own version to match 
the Blackstone Rangers scandal in Chi- 
cago. At any rate, an inquiry will be made 
to ascertain whether violence and hatred 
are being encouraged at the expense of 
American tax dollars. 

I include the article, “Black Militant 
Evans Praised as Patriot, Pilgrim,” from 
the July 31 issue of the Akron Beacon 
Journal, in the Recorp at this point: 


BLACK MILITANT EVANS PRAISED AS PATRIOT, 
PILGRIM 


CLEVELAND.—Black militant Fred Ahmed“ 
Evans, charged with the deaths of three 
Cleveland policemen, drew praise from two 
Negro leaders Tuesday night as a patriot 
and pilgrim. 

“I hope Brother Ahmed goes down in his- 
tory as one of our great patriots,” said J. C. 
Chunn, director of Project Head Start of the 
Council of Churches in Greater Cleveland. 

“I think there are a couple of hundred 
more Ahmeds ready to express themselves 
in the great American tradition, with guns,” 
Chunn said at a meeting in an East Cleve- 
land church. 

Mrs. Doris Gilmer, field coordinator for 
the Head Start program, called Evans a pil- 
grim in his own territory.” 

Evans, 37, is charged with first-degree 
murder in the sniper shooting of three police 
men during last week’s disturbances in 
Cleveland. Seven Negro civilians were killed 
during the violence that followed the shoot- 
ings. 

Glen Hawkins, program director of the 
Cleveland Area Peace Action Council, told 
some 100 white persons at the meeting. Tou 
drove him to it when you dragged us from 
our homeland in Africa.“ 

“Blacks can’t compete with white store 
owners,” Mrs. Gilmer said. “We can’t get 
credit, we can’t get insurance because we're 
black.” 


THREE YEARS OF MEDICARE AND 
MEDICAID 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr, PODELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to report on the achievements, and 
the problems, of the two Federal pro- 
grams designed to help people—older 
people particularly—meet the costs of 
health care. It is just over 2 years since 
the medicare program has been in oper- 
ation and not much longer than that 
since the Federal-State medicaid pro- 
gram has been in operation here in New 
York. It is just about 3 years since Presi- 
dent Johnson signed into law the 1965 
Social Security Amendments which en- 
acted these historic pieces of legislation. 

First, I would like to review with you 
some of the more important aspects of 
the medicare program, since it is this 
program which affects our older citizens 
so directly. As you will recall, this legis- 
lation, fought for so long by President 
Kennedy and President Johnson, was fi- 
nally enacted in July 1965, with most of 
its benefit provisions going into effect in 
July 1966. 
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We all recall, too, that the prophets 
of gloom and doom forecast that hos- 
pitals would be swamped with thousands 
upon thousands of older people clamor- 
ing to get in and get their benefits. Need- 
less to say, these prophets proved poor 
prognosticators. They forgot, for one 
thing, that older people are probably the 
most responsible segment of society. It 
is the older people of this country who 
have built and run the factories and 
farms of what is now the most powerful 
nation on earth. And they did not build 
it by being wasteful. 

Older people have participated in the 
program in a responsible way and I, for 
one, would not have expected them to do 
any less. 

It is also clear that this program has 
become very important to the older peo- 
ple of our country. It has given them the 
same rights to get good medical care as 
those enjoyed by younger, more affluent 
members of our society. 

Some idea of the extent to which the 
medicare program has helped older peo- 
ple can be gained from these impressive 
figures. During the first 2 years of medi- 
care there were 10.6 million covered hos- 
pital admissions. During just the first 
year and a half of the program benefi- 
ciaries had over 92 million covered days 
of hospital care. These days of care would 
have cost the people involved almost $414 
billion if medicare had not been avail- 
able. 

During the first 2 years more than 4 
million visits to hospital outpatient de- 
partments were covered, as were starts 
of 485,000 individual home health pro- 
grams. In the year and one-half that 
extended care facilities have been cov- 
ered there have been 640,000 covered ad- 
missions to such facilities. During the 
first 2 years about 45 million physicians’ 
and other medical bills were paid in part. 
This is an impressive performance and 
one which shows dramatically the im- 
pact of medicare on our older citizens. 

But the stories that lie behind these 
cold figures are even more dramatic. 
Millions of older people have been large- 
ly freed from the devastating effects 
which large medical bills can have. Many 
older people no longer have to postpone 
needed medical care because they can- 
not afford it. This is the real story of 
medicare and one which can be told 
over and over again in the experiences 
of millions of older people. 

President Johnson, when taking note 
of the second anniversary of operations 
under the medicare program, reported 
one such story which could no doubt 
be duplicated in many parts of the coun- 
try. He said: 

A man from Morrisonville, Illinois, who 
had endured six major operations, with 
medical bills soaring to almost $5,000, 
wrote to me recently, “I don’t know what 
we would have done without Medicare— 
without it we would have lost everything.” 


Many of you know better than I that 
this experience is not unique, it is re- 
flected in the experiences of new hope 
and renewed health that light up thou- 
— of lives in every community of this 

nd. 

Any review of the medicare program 
can hardly ignore the force for improve- 
ment in the quality of medical care 
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which has characterized the program. I 
think we can say with certainty today 
that medicare has helped raise the stand- 
ards of service offered by many health 
facilities in this Nation. The standards 
for participation in the program have 
helped administrators of nonaccredited 
hospitals to convince their boards and 
their communities to improve services. 
The standards for extended care facili- 
ties have helped form a new kind of 
much-needed facility for serving those 
who need high level care following an 
episode of hospitalization. The stand- 
ards for independent laboratories have 
set national minimum standards for this 
type health facility where not even State 
standards existed in many areas and 
where services were notably bad in many 
parts of the country. And the standards 
and benefits for home health agencies 
have stimulated the development of 
these effective methods of patient care 
for so many of our aged citizens. 

We must not forget that the applica- 
tion of title VI of the Civil Rights Act to 
the providers of service under medicare 
has meant a significant change in the 
way Negro Americans and other minority 
groups receive nospital care. Negroes are 
able to enter hospitals that were pre- 
viously reserved for white patients only. 
Negro physicians can in many more cases 
apply for hospital staff privileges with as- 
surance that their applications will be 
seriously considered and on their merits. 
This is a truly significant step, but the 
sad truth is that discrimination con- 
tinues to exist in many hospitals and in 
other institutions and agencies which 
deliver health care. We all need to take 
whatever steps we can to see that dis- 
crimination against sick and ill Negroes 
and members of other minority groups 
come to an end wherever it is practiced. 
I can assure you that I will do everything 
I can in the Congress to continue the 
progress we have made until discrimina- 
tion based on shade of skin or national 
origin is banished from the treatment 
room. 

As successful as the medicare program 
has been at meeting the health needs of 
older people, there are two significant 
problem areas which will be getting more 
and more congressional attention. 

The first of these involve the signifi- 
cant gap in benefits covered under the 
program. I believe the medicare program 
cannot be regarded as complete until it 
covers many other services important to 
the health of older people and difficult 
for them to finance out of low pensions. 
Specifically, the medicare program 
should be broadened to cover out-of-hos- 
pital drugs, eyeglasses and eye examina- 
tions, hearing aids and examinations, 
and regular physical examinations de- 
signed to detect and treat disease in its 
early stages. 

Probably the first order of priority is 
the coverage of drugs. This is an area 
where many older people desperately 
need help. Government studies show that 
the aged spend more than three times as 
much for prescription drugs as do people 
under age 65. Certainly this is an indica- 
tion of how much older people can be 
hurt financially by the need for expen- 
sive drugs on a regular basis. I will urge 
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the Congress to enact this important leg- 
islation as soon as possible. 

You will also be interested to know 
that the Committee on Aging in the Sen- 
ate is holding hearings this month on 
the relationship between hearing disa- 
bilities and advancing age. These hear- 
ings will develop data which will, I be- 
lieve, strongly support covering hear- 
ing examinations and hearing aids under 
the program. And it would make good 
sense for the Congress to include a full 
range of physical examinations among 
the benefits of medicare. Certainly the 
program should support prevention of 
disease as well as the cure of disease once 
arisen. It is obviously sound both from 
the medical and economic standpoint to 
do so. 

While it is important to increase the 
kinds of health services which are cov- 
ered under the program it is important 
also to consider carefully the impact of 
the deductibles and coinsurance provi- 
sions. We in the Congress need to study 
very carefully whether these provisions 
of the program are hindering people from 
seeking the care they need. It may very 
well be that the $40 deductible on hos- 
pital care and the $50 deductible and 20 
percent coinsurance provision for phy- 
sicians’ services mean that many people 
put off the care they need because they 
do not want to admit that they cannot 
pay for it themselves. Moreover, the $40 
deductible for hospital care will no doubt 
be raised this year—probably to $44— 
by administrative action since the costs 
per day of hospital care have risen so 
rapidly. 

And this brings us to the second severe 
problem which is affecting the medicare 
program—rapidly rising costs of health 
care. Actually, if health care costs had 
gone up no more than the prices of other 
goods and services we probably would 
have been able to finance all of the new 
benefits to which I referred a moment 
ago out of the difference. Congress last 
year had to approve a 25-percent increase 
in medicare payroll taxes to meet the 
heavy increases in hospital costs. And I 
want to point out that the increase was 
not made because older people were using 
hospitals more than had been estimated. 
Rather it was because of the rising costs 
in hospitals themselves. And, as all of 
you know, the premium under the part 
B, medical insurance. half of the pro- 
gram was increased by one-third, from $3 
to $4 each month for each enrollee. 

The problem of rising health costs con- 
cerns many people in the health field as 
well as those, who like yourselves, feel 
the direct impact. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has held 
a national conference on the problem 
and is now sponsoring a series of re- 
gional meetings around the country to 
develop ways of meeting the problem. 
The first conference was held in Kansas 
City, Mo., the first of this month. The 
Congress will be watching developments 
in this area very closely since the Fed- 
eral Government is a large purchaser of 
health care. 

I would also like to give you some fig- 
ures on the operations of the medicaid 
program here in New York which should 
interest you. But first I want to say that 
I regret very much that the medicaid 
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program was cut back. As you know, the 
Congress, unwisely I believe, cut back on 
the Federal provisions which govern the 
program. Then the State acted to cut 
back the New York program—much more 
than needed to be done in response to 
the Federal change. The number of peo- 
ple eligible under the program was cut 
back by hundreds of thousands of people. 
And this I know was a great personal 
tragedy for many who for the first time 
were to be assured that the best in medi- 
cal care was to be available to them and 
their families. I intend to urge the Con- 
gress and the State to take the necessary 
steps to restore the program to what it 
should have been, Shortchanging the 
the health of people will, in my opinion, 
turn out to be worst kind of false econ- 
omy. But despite these shortcomings the 
medicaid program is helping great num- 
bers of people pay their medical bills. 
The program has grown from one which 
helped only 367,000 people in January 
1967 to more than double that number 
last month. 

Let me end this brief talk by giving 
some perspective on the general involve- 
ment of the Federal Government in pro- 
viding and purchasing health care for 
older people. 

The Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion is large and growing rapidly. The 
combination of the medicare and medi- 
caid programs has meant that govern- 
ment has assumed more and more of the 
cost of providing medical care to the 
aged population. For example, in the 12- 
month period ending in June 1967—the 
first full year of medicare—expenditures 
for all of the health care for all the aged 
amounted to a little over $9 billion. Of 
this amount nearly half—47 percent— 
was financed by Federal funds, largely 
the medicare and medicaid programs but 
also including other Federal programs 
such as that for veterans. Another 12 
percent was financed by State and local 
government and only about 41 percent 
was paid for by personal funds or pri- 
vate health insurance held by the aged. 
This growth in programs which spend 
Federal dollars is expected to continue, 
It is not unlikely that when the figures 
are in for the fiscal year ending at the 
end of June they will show that the Fed- 
eral Government is paying for more than 
half of all the personal health care of 
our aged population. 

To make sure that these funds buy 
quality care at the most economical price 
is not only the duty of the administra- 
tors of these various programs but is also 
the duty of Congress. 

I pledge to work hard and diligently 
for these goals so important to the older 
people of the Nation and the country 
as a whole. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION: 50 YEARS 
OF PREPAREDNESS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 50th anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Legion, that greatest of veterans’ 
organizations, made up of dedicated men 
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sworn to uphold the American traditions 
of liberty, democracy, and love of coun- 
try. 

In sharp contrast to looters, draft pro- 
testers, and irresponsible dissenters, 
stand over 24 million Legionnaires— 
men who have served their country in 
war and peace. 

They are men who respect this coun- 
try’s institutions and system of govern- 
ment and have shown their willingness 
to die to protect what others before them 
laid down their lives to protect. 

But more important than the actual 
combat performed by Legionnaires is 
their shared sense of purpose, sacrifice, 
comradeship, and unselfishness, so evi- 
dent within the ranks of the Legion. 

It is my belief that Legionnaires, by 
their example and teaching, pass on 
these fine qualities to their children. 
These Legion attributes will stand their 
possessors in good stead in years to 
come. Detractors who claim that patri- 
otism is out of date will find, to their 
sorrow, how profoundly mistaken they 
have been to denigrate the values that 
are so precious to Legionnaires and their 
families. 

Legionnaires know that peace through 
preparedness for war is the only hope we 
have against the threat of communism. 

Legionnaires are constantly on guard, 
always reminding the American people 
that aggression is still a possibility and 
that our only guarantee of safety lies in 
armed strength. 

But Legionnaires are not zealots rat- 
tling their sabers. They are not war- 
mongers bent on violence and destruc- 
tion. 

They are, instead, thoughtful, dedi- 
cated, public-spirited civilian soldiers 
who know they must keep the torch of 
vigilance held high and burning brightly. 

There are some people who might 
think that perhaps the Legion is a nar- 
row, militaristic organization, but they 
are badly mistaken. 

The Legion is a typical cross section of 
the Nation, with all elements of our vet- 
eran population represented. If it is con- 
servative for the Legion to attempt to 
protect, perpetuate, and conserve the 
American way of life, our system of con- 
stitutional government, and the rights 
of the individual, then the Legion is con- 
servative and probably always will be. 

To the charge that the Legion has in- 
dulged in partisan politics, the answer 
can only be and is a categorical denial. 

Not only has it clung firmly to a policy 
of strict neutrality in party politics and 
individual candidacies, but it has leaned 
far over backward to do so, as any citi- 
zen conversant with politics over the last 
half century will testify. 

As to the Legion’s legislative record, 
no man can deny that, starting with the 
National Defense Act of 1920, for whose 
passage it was largely responsible, the 
Legion has fought with complete dedica- 
tion, and often singlehandedly for ade- 
quate military preparedness. 

It went on record for universal mili- 
tary training at its national convention 
in 1920, and has worked for this measure 
ever since. 

The Veterans’ Administration, former- 
ly: known as the Veterans’ Bureau, is the 
child of the American Legion, which 
forced its establishment, and which has 
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ever since been its most vigilant watch- 
dog. 

The care of the disabled veteran has, 
from the very beginning, been the Le- 
gion’s first consideration and its first 
duty. 

Congress and the Nation have always 
been willing to see that the men and 
women who survive our wars are proper- 
ly and generously treated; but it is no 
reflection on that attitude to state 
what every fair-minded American will 
admit—that practically all the legisla- 
tion now in effect for the disabled vet- 
eran has not only been written, but sup- 
ported through to enactment by the ef- 
forts of the American Legion. 

Let any of the communities where 
posts of the Legion have been in exist- 
ence over the years be polled, and it will 
be found that the overwhelming major- 
ity of the citizens will say that the Le- 
gion has served their community well. 

For example, every summer thousands 
of teen-aged young Americans play in 
the Legion’s junior baseball program. 
There are thousands more entered in its 
annual national high school oratorical 
contest. 

School prize medals are awarded to 
young pupils as a part of a continuing 
annual program. Boy Scout troops op- 
erate under direct Legion post sponsor- 
ship, and this summer, as in previous 
years, thousands of boys will attend Le- 
gion “boys’ states” where they will study 
and actually apply the mechanics of the 
Government of this country. 

I have mentioned just a few of the 
constructive activities directed and spon- 
sored by the Legion and its amazingly 
active and industrious women’s auxiliary 
throughout the Nation. 

These accomplishments furnish evi- 
dence, if evidence is needed, that the men 
and women of the Legion did not termi- 
nate their service to their country when 
they took off the uniform, but were de- 
termined that nothing should be left un- 
done which could help their country and 
their individual communities become 
better places in which to live and bring 
up their children. 

The Legion has become a tremendous 
force in America. It has grown and con- 
tinues to grow because its activities have 
become an integral part of life in the 
thousands of hometowns which make 
up America. 

Sincere and persistent men and women 
make the Legion post the magnificent or- 
ganization it is today. I claim that both 
the Legion and the Nation profit greatly 
from the active civic participation of the 
average ex-GI, who, as those of us who 
served with him can testify, is the best 
there is. 

The Legion is now 50 years old. May it 
continue its course of productive patriot- 
ism for the next 50 years. 


NEW VISTA PROGRAM 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 


other day an interesting article about 
VISTA from the July 29 Baltimore News 
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American was brought to my attention, 
and I know my colleagues will want to 
be aware of it. The article concerns a 
new approach taken by this OEO pro- 
gram to better serve the poor of our 
Nation. 

VISTA, under the leadership of its 
young and dynamic new director, 
Padraic M. Kennedy, is concentrating 
on combining the creative idealism of 
its volunteers with the skill of the pro- 
fessionals in its ranks. As an example of 
this approach, the article cites the new 
legal service program that will begin on 
August 27 when 300 lawyers will be sent 
into the field to work as VISTA volun- 
teers. Retired teachers, former social 
workers, and people from many other 
professional backgrounds are numbered 
among the 12,000 VISTA volunteers who 
have served in this program. 

I have a special interest in VISTA. 
My State of New York, with 408 volun- 
teers, ranks second in the number of 
VISTA’s serving in various projects 
across the Nation. We have 199 volun- 
teers working in 22 projects in New 
York. These fine Americans are com- 
bating poverty by their hard work in 
settlement houses, community action 
programs, and housing development 
projects, as well as in Indian and migrant 
worker settlements. 

I know that my colleagues will find 
this article about VISTA to be of inter- 
est, and indicative of the progressiveness 
which is characteristic of Office of 
Economic Opportunity programs. 

At this point I include in the RECORD 
this newsworthy article about VISTA 
from the Baltimore News-American: 

VISTA REPLACING YOUNG IDEALISTS WITH 
OLDER PROS 
(By Catherine Mackin) 

WASHINGTON, July 29.—VISTA, the federal 
government’s Poverty Corps, in a major shift 
now is primarily recruiting skilled profes- 
sionals and ghetto residents to replace ama- 
teur idealists for work among the poor. 

“Do-goodism in the ghetto is dead,” ex- 
plained Padraic M. Kennedy, the newly 
designated director of Volunteers in Service 
To America. 

An example of what Kennedy calls 
“VISTA’s new Direction” is a legal service 
program that will begin on Aug. 27 when 
800 lawyers will be sent into the field to 
work as VISTA volunteers, 

Further evidence of the shift is the num- 
ber of youthful volunteers VISTA is recruit- 
ing. A year and a half ago 18 and 19-year-olds 
comprised 20 percent of the VISTA volun- 
teers, compared to four percent at present. 

Kennedy, 34, one of the youngest high- 
level government officials, said his agency 
still will take some unskilled people whose 
primary qualification is simply a desire to 
work among the poor. These people, he ex- 
plained, are useful in mental health projects. 

In addition to lawyers, the other types of 
skilled professionals VISTA hopes to attract 
include people qualified to run business en- 
terprises, community planners, architects 
and those trained in the health services. 

The second major category of future 
VISTA volunteers is the ghetto residents 
themselves. VISTA will take poor people out 
of urban areas, off Indian reservations and 
from white Appalachia, train them and then 
send them back to work among their fellow 

r. 
i y officials are both confident and de- 
termined that they will make a go of the 
“new direction” for their agency. 
They are determined because of the agen- 
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cy’s strongly held belief that the combina- 
tion of indigenous poor and skilled profes- 
sionals is a vital necessity,” and they will 
not settle for less. They are confident because 
they think they can attract the money and 
manpower to keep their agency active, grow- 
ing and relevant. 

Although the agency is restricted by law 
to 5,000 volunteers or one-third the number 
the Peace Corps can take, VISTA, which is 
frequently called the domestic Peace Corps, 
recently has been getting more applications 
than the Peace Corps. 

VISTA also has been a relatively uncon- 
troversial part of the overall war against 
poverty. This has kept down congressional 
financing. A related consideration is that 
VISTA, while it is a $30 million-a-year opera- 
tion, it accounts for only 1.5 percent of the 
whole poverty program budget. 

Polls recently run by the Gallup and Har- 
ris organizations suggest that VISTA’s 
popularity will continue to expand. 

It seems that those inclined to volunteer 
service feel their energies can be better used 
on the racial and poverty problems in this 
country than they can overseas. 

This past June, for instance, applications 
from potential VISTA volunteers were 120 
percent above the preceding June. 


SMALL BUSINESS AND THE SBA 
PASS IMPORTANT MILESTONES 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, July 
30 was the 15th anniversary of the Small 
Business Act of 1953, which established 
the Small Business Administration in its 
present form, and August 21 is the 10th 
anniversary of the act authorizing small 
business investment companies. Together 
with the legislation creating the Small 
War Plants Administration and the con- 
gressional Committees on Small Business 
in 1950, this legislation set up the frame- 
work of small business institutions in 
this country and formed what the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has called 
milestones in the progress of free en- 
terprise.* 

Since coming to the Senate and join- 
ing the Committee on Commerce and 
Small Business, I have been proud to 
support these institutions because, in my 
opinion, they are vital to the preservation 
of our free and open economic system. 

THE PIONEERS 


Anniversaries are valuable because 
they remind us of these fundamentals, 
which tend to recede from sight as we 
respond to life’s daily quota of crises. 
They also recall for us the extraordinary 
vision of the authors of this legislation, 
and their courage in exploring the new 
frontier of our economy. 

Principal credit in this regard, I feel, 
belongs to the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman], who has probably been 
the outstanding leader in this country 
in the field of small business, since he was 


1“The 15th Anniversary of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration—A Milestone for Free 
Enterprise,” floor statement by Senator 
Morse, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 30, 1968, 
pp. 24156, 24157. 
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appointed to the chairmanship of the 
Senate Select Committee in 1950. Also 
making major contributions have been 
the former Senator from Minnesota, Vice 
President HUMPHREY, the present dis- 
tinguished committee chairman, Sena- 
tor SMATHERS, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE], the former Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Saltonstall, and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
It is interesting to note that Barry Gold- 
water and the late John F. Kennedy 
were also a part of this effort while they 
were in the Senate. 

As great as the need for these laws was, 
they could not have been enacted without 
the guidance and assistance of the man 
who was majority leader of the Senate 
during this period, the Senator from 
Texas, President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

President Johnson sponsored the Small 
Business Investment Act in the 85th Con- 
gress and his firm handling of the bill 
assured its passage during its second ses- 
sion. He has continued to encourage the 
venture capital industry, as indicated by 
the Presidential statement which I un- 
derstand will be read to the SBIC 10th 
anniversary celebration on August 21 by 
Administrator Howard Samuels. 

Still another of the Senate’s contribu- 
tions has been the able men who have 
been trained here, including John Horne, 
Senator SPARKMAN’s former administra- 
tive assistant. Mr. Horne turned in an 
outstanding performance as Administra- 
tor of SBA in the years 1961-63. As a 
result he was appointed to the Home 
Loan Bank Board on August 8, 1963, and 
Chairman shortly thereafter. The Board 
has jurisdiction over 4,878 savings and 
loan institutions, and has a major in- 
fluence on the 50,000 companies in the 
home construction field, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of which are small busi- 
nesses. It has, therefore, been gratifying 
to Mr. Horne’s many friends that he has 
established himself as a widely respected 
leader in this field in his own right. 

These are the men who recognized that 
the nature of our economy has been in 
transition, and who were willing to ex- 
periment boldly in order that the greatest 
number could benefit from these changes. 

OUR CHANGING ECONOMY 


Two hundred years ago, our country 
was composed of 13 small colonies and 
2 million people. Today it has the 
greatest economic potential the world has 
ever known for satisfying the material 
needs and desires of our 200 million cit- 
izens and contributing to the well-being 
of millions more elsewhere. The main- 
spring of this progress has been our or- 
ganization of government, business, and 
industry, in order to give maximum free- 
dom and encouragement to individual 
initiative. 

As our system evolved, however, we be- 
gan to recognize the unique needs of 
small businesses and beginning busi- 
nesses in our economy where many giant 
multinational corporations have over a 
billion dollars in sales each year. These 
needs became more pressing in the past 
two decades with the booms in popula- 
tion and technology, and the consequent 
increase in the scale required for business 
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investments for plant, equipment, ad- 
vertising, and almost everything. Be- 
tween World War II and 1958, for in- 
stance, the GNP doubled. Since 1958, it 
has doubled again. All the other indica- 
tors have followed suit. Such develop- 
ments called for new and imaginative 
measures that were equal to the needs. 

In order to maintain some elbow room 
for enterprising men who owned smaller 
firms or wished to keep pace in starting 
such firms and seeing them prosper 
through their own labor, the Congress 
worked out the following mandate which 
it adopted and made a part of the law of 
the land in the 1953 act: 

It is the declared policy of the Congress 
that the Government should aid, counsel, as- 
sist, and protect, insofar as is possible, the 
interests of small business concerns in order 
to preserve free competitive enterprise . 
and strengthen the overall economy of the 
Natlon. 

THE SBA RECORD—BENEFITS TO ALASKA 


The assistance that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration has given pursuant 
to this charter over the years has taken 
many forms. Perhaps most dramatic has 
been its role as a friend-in-need to busi- 
nesses crippled by disaster. My home 
State of Alaska knows this well. The 
speed with which the agency, and the 
entire Federal Government, came to the 
aid of our State after the massive Good 
Friday earthquake and tidal wave of 
March 27, 1964, will long be remembered 
by a grateful business community and 
citizenry. Within hours of the event, 
emergency SBA personnel were in the 
air enroute to Alaska. In the short span 
of 6 months, the SBA had approved 455 
home disaster loans amounting to $9,- 
014,594 and 490 business disaster loans 
amounting to $41,555,985. In an agree- 
ment with the Federal National Mortgage 
Association and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, SBA provided not only loans to 
cover the costs of replacing homes, but 
the $1,000 needed to settle mortgage 
debts with FNMA and the VA. SBA ap- 
proved 30-year amortization periods in 
many cases, although 20 years is the 
normal period, and also in many cases 
approved a moratorium on interest for 
1 year and on payment of the principle 
for 5 years. 

The lift which this prompt and effi- 
cient operation gave to the material and 
psychological resources of Alaska was 
literally incalculable. 

In the more conventional ways as well, 
the Small Business Administration has 
played a positive role. Thanks in no small 
measure to this help, Alaska now has a 
healthy and expanding economy. By the 
end of fiscal year 1968, SBA had ap- 
proved loan assistance for our northern- 
most, easternmost, and westernmost 
State of the Union as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Number Amount 
Business loans 46 $2, 709, 000 
Employment o opportunity loans. 5 71,000 
Displaced business loans 878, 000 
Development company loans 183. 000 
Disaster loans 3, 527 59, 633, 000 
M 3,588 2216, 032, 000 


2 Source: Small Business Administration, Aug. 1, 1968. 
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The development company loan pro- 
gram of the 1958 act, whereby SBA 
matched $4 to every $1 raised by a local 
community to attract industry, has been 
of particular interest to Alaska since we 
are basically an area of small communi- 
ties. As noted by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. BIBLE], this program is an 
increasingly beneficial influence in try- 
ing to restore the urban-rural balance in 
industry and population.“ This program 
began in Alaska in 1964 and has since 
approved 52 such loans amounting to 
$11,280,000. In the future, the program 
should become even more effective as 
this past Congress raised the amount of 
SBA’s matching funds to $9 for every 
$1 raised by the communities. 

BENEFITS TO THE NATION 


Looking now at the Nation as a whole, 
we see that SBA has assisted small busi- 
nessmen with their active and growing 
program of providing management in- 
formation. The agency has distributed 
41 million management publications and 
held 11,000 courses, conferences, and 
workshops which have brought informa- 
tion to more than 450,000 business men 
and women. It is estimated than since 
1960, 565,200 business people have re- 
ceived individual management counsel- 
ing, including the services of the SCORE 
program designed to bring together re- 
tired business executives with the wealth 
of wisdom and the businessman who 
needs it. 

Under the small business investment 
company program, which has been in 
operation only 10 years, more than 500 
such companies have made some 28,000 
investments and loans to small business- 
men unable to obtain financing from oth- 
er more conventional investment and 
lending institutions. The uncounted pro- 
fits and added taxes that the SBIC’s have 
generated, and the nearly 12,000 jobs 
provided by these rapidly growing com- 
panies, have been a significant stimulus 
to our economy. The 1958 act and the 
SBIC companies have thus pioneered 
new forms of industry-Government co- 
operation, and this cooperation has paid 
handsome dividends. 

Mr. President, I believe many are aware 
that small businesses produce 40 percent 
of our GNP and offer at least half of the 
job opportunities in America. Their value 
beyond that, however, is that the busi- 
nessman with the small or growing firm 
is basic to our free economic and political 
institutions. Small businessmen epito- 
mize the initiative, innovation, and will- 
ingness to work that we cherish and need 
to survive and progress. Small companies 
and individual inventors have developed 
more than half of the technical and busi- 
ness innovations in our country, despite 
the enormous sums of money spent by big 
business to finance advanced research 
facilities and organized teams. 

As small businesses at the centers of 
small and medium size communities 
across the country prosper, they have 
aided and can aid further in the develop- 
ment of these areas by providing sources 


*“The Small Business Administration's 15 
Years of Help to American Business,” floor 
statement by Senator BIBLE, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Aug. 2, 1968, p. 24974. 
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of income and beacons of opportunity to 
those who otherwise are destined to in- 
crease the congestion of our overcrowded 
cities. These are some of the important 
ways that small business supplements 
and complements commerce as a whole. 

As these occasions recall for us, the 
small business and free enterprise sys- 
tem builds self-reliance and independ- 
ence, qualities which the country badly 
needs at all times, and especially in this 
age of change and turmoil. 

SMALL BUSINESS INSTITUTIONS DESERVE 
COMMENDATION 

During the past 15 years, the Small 
Business Administration has contributed 
far out of proportion to its modest size 
in the national effort to “aid, counsel, 
assist, and protect small business.” Our 
small business institutions in the Federal 
Government and in private industry have 
more than proven their worth to the citi- 
zens of my State and every State. 

Mr. President, I salute the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and the SBIC indus- 
try as they pass these milestones of 
achievement. I feel that many Amer- 
icans would wish to join in this com- 
mendation. I hope that I will be able to 
help in bringing about similar accom- 
plishments in the years ahead. 


STRONGER EXPORT EXPANSION 
PROGRAM NEEDED 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 29, the Commerce De- 
partment announced that in June the 
United States had suffered another defi- 
cit in our balance of trade. This news was 
extremely disturbing to me and to all in 
Maryland, since the State’s economy is so 
closely tied to trade through the Port of 
Baltimore and the worldwide exports of 
so many Maryland companies. 

Coincidentally, on the same day that 
the Commerce Department announce- 
ment was made, the Journal of Com- 
merce included a summary of a state- 
ment filed with the House Ways and 
Means Committee by Mr. Irving W. Al- 
lerhand, vice president of Consolidated 
International Trading Corp. In this 
statement, Mr. Allerhand called for vast 
improvement in the administration’s ex- 
port expansion programs. As one step, he 
suggested creation and staffing of the 
post of “export czar” to provide the dy- 
namic direction” which has so clearly 
been lacking in the past few years. 

I believe that Mr. Allerhand’s com- 
ments should receive wide attention and 
study, and I include in the Record the 
Journal of Commerce article and a sum- 
mary of his statement, as follows: 

From the Journal of Commerce, July 29, 
1968] 

Export Ozark SEEN NEEDED FOR U.S. TRADE 

WASHINGTON, July 28.— An “export czar" 
is needed to promote and coordinate govern- 
ment export programs, claims Irving Aller- 
hand, vice president of Consolidated Inter- 
national Trading Corp. 
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In a statement filed with the House Ways 
and Means Committee, he said the govern- 
ment’s export program lacks “dynamic di- 
rection.” If the U.S. hopes to expand its trade 
balance, the president must create a position 
of “export czar,” he said. 

This, Mr. Allerhand contended, would be 
“the greatest new step in the field of inter- 
national trade since the onset of reciprocal 
trade legislation.” 

[Consolidated International Trading Corp. 
press release] 


EXPORT CZAR NEEDED 


In a statement submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee, Irving W. Allerhand, Vice 
President, a New York executive long active 
in the import-export trade, decried the lack 
of a vigorous and well-coordinated export 
program. Mr. Allerhand, noting the great 
efficiency of American production methods 
and our prowess at salesmanship, said that 
there is every reason to expect ever increas- 
ing foreign sales. He said, however, that there 
has been no dynamic direction of our export 
program by the federal government. In his 
prepared statement, Mr. Allerhand added: 

“In the early days of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration there was created in the Commerce 
Department an office of Export Expansion. 
Unfortunately, the position was filled for only 
two years. If the United States hopes to 
preserve and expand its favorable trade bal- 
ance, it is imperative that the President cre- 
ate a position of ‘Export Czar.’ 

“This office should have all the powers and 
prestige of a cabinet officer, ambassador or 
special assistant to the President. The staff 
and office budget should be commensurate 
with the responsibilities. This Job should go 
to an individual with experience in industry 
and finance and known and registered here 
and abroad.” 

One of the many advantages of a govern- 
ment export expansion program would be the 
publication and dissemination of meaning- 
ful statistics showing the states and their 
elected representatives, the value of export 
trade in the creation of jobs and income. A 
thorough study in this area would likely 
reverse the anomalous situation in which 
state business leaders are working many 
times at cross-purposes to their Congres- 
sional delegations. Mr. Allerhand added that 
it makes little sense for state officials to be 
traveling abroad and establishing offices in 
foreign countries for the expansion of ex- 
ports when their senators and representa- 
tives are leading the fight for protectionist 
legislation. 

Mr. Allerhand was asked to comment on 
recent testimony before a Senate committee 
to the effect that American firms are losing 
export business because of unnecessary 
delays in the Department of Commerce, Mr. 
Allerhand simply pointed out that this was 
just another example of the absolute neces- 
sity for an overall governmental export pro- 
gram. An export czar with all the power and 
prestige of the United States government 
behind him would be the greatest new step 
in the field of international trade since the 
onset of reciprocal trade legislation, 


MRS. CONEY’S CLEAN-UP 
AMERICA CAMPAIGN 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, late this 
summer a nationwide campaign is sched- 
uled to be launched which has as its goal 
a much-needed debris and rubbish re- 
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moval program. I am pleased to note that 
the impetus behind this drive, which will 
be sponsored by the Freedoms Founda- 
tion of Valley Forge, Pa., arose largely 
from the previous success achieved in a 
similar local program headed by Mrs. 
Mattie Coney of Indianapolis. 

The Clean Up America campaign will 
be developed along the lines of the In- 
dianapolis Citizens Forum project which 
Mrs. Coney and her husband initiated in 
1964. The earmark of this interesting ex- 
periment has been the emphasis on a 
block-by-block and neighborhood ap- 
proach in which local pride in cleanliness 
and restoration is stressed. 

At a meeting held recently at Freedoms 
Foundation headquarters for members of 
the press and other groups Mrs. Coney 
had the opportunity to explain in detail 
her formula for attacking the problem of 
municipal dirt and grime. Dr. Kenneth D. 
Wells, president of the foundation, hopes 
that the drive will develop and expand 
into a truly national crusade which will 
reach its countrywide cleanliness goal by 
the time of the Nation’s 200th anniver- 
sary celebration in 1976. 

An interesting article describing this 
new campaign and the significant roles 
played by Mrs. Coney and the Freedoms 
Foundation appeared in the July 11 issue 
of the North East Topics published in In- 
dianapolis. In order that others may 
learn more about this important drive, I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONWIDE CLEAN-UP SCHEDULED 
(By Norma Orr) 


The success story of Mrs. Mattie Coney and 
the Citizens Forum of Indianapolis will be 
told all over the country with the beginning 
of a nation-wide “Clean Up America” cam- 
paign patterned after the local program. 

Mrs. Coney told the “Indianapolis Story” 
at a recent meeting of educational, civic, and 
press notables at the Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 

The proposed “Clean Up America” cam- 
paign will be patterned after the Citizens 
Forum project, launched in 1964 by the for- 
mer teacher and her husband, Elmo. 

The national drive is the brain child of 
Dr, Kenneth D. Wells, president of the Free- 
doms Foundation, who hopes that, with the 
cooperation of press, radio, and television 
media, a nation-wide clean-up drive may be 
launched late this summer. 

As the program unfolds, he expects that it 
will continue steadily so that the entire 
nation may be cleared of filth, rubbish, and 
debris for its 200th birthday celebration in 
in 1976. 

Both Mrs. Coney and Dr. Wells believe in 
the principle that dirt leads to despair and 
a defeatist attitude. “We hope to energize 
and arouse a new hope and optimism in all 
American people,” Dr. Wells says. 

In a letter to Dr. Wells, Oxie Reichler, 
editor emeritus of the Yonkers, New York, 
Herald Statesman, says, This war on filth, 
I am confident, will help realize the Ameri- 
can Dream. It may well prove to be the pilot 
project that will ease the ominous worldwide 
threat—that we will run out of places to 
throw our garbage and trash.” 

“Tf it eases at all the frustrations and 
grievances that create a reservoir for rioting, 
it will be especially effective,” Reichler con- 
tinued. 

The success of Mrs, Coney’s program, which 
emphasizes block-to-block responsibility for 
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cleaniness and neighborhood pride, is readily 
evident in the restoration of many north side 
neighborhoods in Indianapolis. 

Of one such neighborhood she said, “The 
pride and caring was there. These people sim- 
ply had been too busy raising their children 
and getting through the daily routine of life 
to notice each other or their deteriorating 
neighborhood. All we did was to re-introduce 
them to each other and they took it from 
there.” 

Much in demand as a public speaker of 
razor-sharp wit and down-to-earth humor, 
Mrs. Coney is not just a talker. She is a roll 
up your sleeves—get the job done” type per- 
son with no sympathy for the malingerer, the 
demonstrator, the protestor, or the whiner— 
of any race, creed, or color. 

A meeting is scheduled for the end of July 
or the first of August to discuss specific as- 
signments in the “Clean Up America” cam- 
paign. At this time, a coordinating committee 
will be named for keeping all units in the 
drive fully informed on progress and results. 

The campaign will begin sometime near the 
15th of August, and will extend through 
Thanksgiving. All action will be reported to 
the Freedoms Foundation for recording and 
distributing results. 

“I have all the details here in my purse,” 
said Mrs, Coney, rumaging through a suit- 
case-sized handbag. “I get lots of mail from 
the Freedoms Foundation.” 

Which is understandable. The Freedoms 
Foundation and Mattie Coney speak the same 
language. 


GUN-CONTROL LAWS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 18, 1968, Mr. George Putnam, a news 
reporter for Channel 5, KTLA, gave what 
I feel a very thoughtful commentary on 
gun-control laws and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor, I include 
the text of his commentary: 

GUN-CONTROL Laws 


It is this reporters’ opinion that few 
thoughtful citizens are opposed to adequate, 
sensible and effective gun laws. But it is also 
this reporter’s opinion that the vast ma- 
jority of America’s citizens are opposed to 
laws that would penalize decent citizens and 
make it easy for the sniper, the assassin, the 
murderer. 

Therefore, in these emotion packed days 
following the assassination of Senator Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, law making bodies must not 
be swayed by the hysteria, panic, and the 
growing clamor among normally rational 
American citizens. We have laws concerning 
ownership and the traffic and carrying of 
guns in California. We have laws restricting 
the possession, and we have laws relating to 
carrying a gun in the commission of a crime. 

But in all too many instances, these laws 
are not abided—are not enforced. Therefore, 
is there any reason to expect additional gun 
laws to be enforced with any greater degree 
of vigilance? Now these are questions that 
might be asked—why not, instead of engag- 
ing in this emotional binge, cry out, instead, 
for the enforcement of the laws—I mean all 
of them—that are already on the books. 

As example—there was a law against Sen- 
ator Kennedy’s alleged assassin having a gun. 
California law prohibits possession of a gun 
by any alien. And reasonable persons cer- 
tainly must be opposed to the mail order 
traffic in firearms. 

I believe in a law that would prevent sale 
of guns through the mail, or any other means 
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where they can be easily secured by juveniles, 
mentally deficit, or emotionally unbalanced, 
I believe that every purchase of a gun should 
be thoroughly investigated and that each 
gun purchased should carry with it a pink 
slip, if you please—a pink slip of ownership. 
Then, when the gun is sold or disposed or, a 
record would be kept to cover the transac- 
tion. And the registration slip would be pre- 
sented in the purchase of ammunition for 
the gun. 

You and I have a right to know—on a pur- 
chaser-seller basis—who is buying the gun, 
his background, his record, and the purpose 
for which that weapon is going to be used. 
It is admitted that the criminal will find 
ways to secure firearms, It is admitted that 
no gun control measure regardless of how 
stringent it might be—will completely avoid 
many unhappy circumstances. But every 
step should be taken to minimize the pos- 
sibility that firearms—death dealing weap- 
ons-—fall into the hands of the irresponsible, 
the mentally deficient, the habitual drunk- 
ards, the narcotics addicts, the criminals. 

What we should be concerned with is 
armed lawlessness—not the curtailment of 
sports enthusiasts, or a person who wishes 
to protect his home, property, family, against 
the increasing numbers of the lawless among 
us, And until such time as we can achieve 
good, firm federal laws to curtail interstate 
shipments of firearms—it would be futile to 
enact state or local ordinances of a more 
highly restrictive nature. These points should 
be remembered. 

Those who use firearms for illegal purposes 
are criminals, and there is nothing on the 
record to indicate that criminals are in- 
fluenced to any degree by laws of the land. 
When organized crime requires guns, it goes 
out and gets them or it makes them. It gets 
the best, most modern, rapid fire weapons on 
or off the market. The hoodlum will never be 
controlled by any firearms registration. 

The suggestion that the registration of 
personal weapons in the possession of law 
abiding, decent citizens, is going to change 
the crime picture is neither realistic nor is it 
far sighted. The law abiding will register, if 
compelled to—but the criminal will not. 

It is this reporter’s opinion that the gov- 
ernment should increase the penalties for 
concealment—seize contraband weapons— 
and police interstate traffic in guns. This 
reporter would be delighted to join hands 
with those favoring tougher laws if 
those who are shouting the loudest for such 
laws will now also join us in tougher nar- 
cotics laws—a tougher approach to criminal 
activity on all fronts—swift and sure punish- 
ment as prescribed by law, including capital 
punishment in the State of California. 

You can't have it both ways—you’ve got 
to take it either one way or the other. I 
think it is inconsistent for a judge to clear 
a man of parole violation charges—includ- 
ing possession of a gun—during a gun battle 
between Black Panthers and Oakland police 
on the grounds that the Black Panther leader 
was imprisoned because of his political ac- 
tivities—not because of a parole violation. 

It is inconsistent for a judge to refer to the 
“hobnailed boots of the police“ and, at the 
same time, cry out that the public is apathet- 
ic concerning law enforcement. 

It is inconsistent to violently oppose capi- 
tal punishment and at the same time—in a 
moment of anguish and hysteria—to attempt 
to tear a suspect from the hands of the 
police, to take the law in one’s own hands 
and scream, “Kill him! Kill him now!“ — 
meanwhile, trying to do exactly that. 

So I think, instead of overall clamoring 
for just one phase of strengthened law en- 
forcement, let us now determine that we 
will strengthen all of law enforcement—and 
that would include the enforcement of the 
gun laws that are now in effect. 

Four-thirty and ten p.m. news reports, 
KTLA, Channel Five 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


MR. JUSTICE FORTAS AND ALEX- 
ANDER HAMILTON’S PHANTOM 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, article II of 
the Constitution expressly provides that 
the President may appoint a Supreme 
Court Justice only “by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate.” Hence, it 
should be made clear at the outset that a 
Senator does not assume the right to 
make a decision he is without power to 
make when he undertakes to perform his 
duty to judge the advisability of accept- 
ing or rejecting a Presidential nomina- 
tion for a Supreme Court Justice. 

The gravity of the obligation which 
this constitutional provision imposes on 
a Senator is clearly revealed by the 
nature of the office a Supreme Court 
Justice occupies and the awesome power 
he exercises in it. Supreme Court Justices 
hold office for life, and are not respon- 
sible in any way to the people. After they 
ascend to the Bench, no authority exter- 
nal to themselves can control their of- 
ficial conduct or make them keep their 
oaths to support the Constitution. 

Our Founding Fathers were confident 
that this awesome power they gave to 
Supreme Court Justices would not be 
used to destroy the document they had 
labored with so much wisdom to con- 
struct. Of course, there were fears voiced 
during the ratification contest over the 
omission of the Constitution to provide 
any real check upon unconstitutional be- 
havior on the part of the Supreme Court. 
But Alexander Hamilton overcame these 
arguments and in the Federalist, he gave 
this emphatic assurance: 

The supposed danger of Judiciary en- 
croachments . . . is, in reality, a phantom. 


He declared, in essence, that this as- 
sertion was true because men selected to 
sit on the Supreme Court of the United 
States would “be chosen with a view to 
those qualifications which fit men for 
the stations of Judges,” and that they 
would give “that inflexible and uniform 
adherence” to legal rules which we per- 
ceive to be indispensable in the courts of 
justice.” 

Commenting further, Hamilton said: 

To avoid an arbitrary discretion in the 
courts, it is indispensable that they should 
be bound down by strict rules and precedents, 
which serve to define and point out their 
duty in every particular case that comes be- 
fore them 


The importance of Hamilton’s proposi- 
tion that judges should consider them- 
selves bound by rules and precedents was 
summed up by Chief Justice Harlan 
Stone in the Butler case: 

While unconstitutional exercise of power 
by the executive and legislative branches of 
the government is subject to judicial re- 
straint. the only check upon our exercise 
of power is our own sense of self-restraint, 


That is, although one*may possess a 
brilliant intellect and be actuated by lofty 
motives, he is not qualified for the sta- 
tion of a judge in a government of laws 
unless he is able and willing to subject 
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himself to the restraint inherent in the 
judicial process. 

The end result of the presently popular 
political theory that judges are privileged 
to substitute their individual sense of jus- 
tice for established rules of laws when 
they decide cases, was well stated by Jus- 
tice Cardozo when he said that it “might 
result in benevolent despotism if the 
judges were benevolent men. It would put 
an end to the reign of law.” To cover this 
result with the popular palliative living 
Constitution” does not change it at all. 

Thus, when a Senator undertakes to 
discharge his duty under article II to 
judge the qualifications of a nominee to 
the Supreme Court, his inquiry is not 
limited to the intelligence, character, and 
scholarship of the nominee, but extends 
to his judicial philosophy which includes 
his willingness to subject himself to that 
most precious of all judicial virtues—self- 
restraint. The important question con- 
fronting the Senate as it passes upon the 
Fortas nomination is whether Mr. Justice 
Fortas possesses the intelligence, judicial 
competence, and self-restraint to qualify 
him for elevation for life to the more 
prestigious office of Chief Justice—an 
office more powerful than that of the 
Presidency in its impact upon constitu- 
tional government. 

Since Mr. Fortas has been a Supreme 
Court Justice for about 3 years, he has 
participated in numerous Supreme Court 
decisions and has revealed in a tangible 
manner his concept of the role of a 
Supreme Court Justice. I believe that a 
study of the decisions of the Court in 
which Mr. Fortas has joined indicates an 
easy willingness to depart from the words 
and history of the Constitution, and, if 
necessary to reach a desired result, to 
cast into the judicial garbage can sound 
precedents of past courts. 

Space does not permit a full explora- 
tion of all the recent cases which illus- 
trate the reluctance of the present Su- 
preme Court majority, including Mr. 
Fortas, to abide by the words and history 
of the Constitution. However, because I 
believe there is no better way to ascer- 
tain a man’s judicial philosophy than by 
studying the opinions in which he par- 
ticipated, I will mention a few. 

While it may be debatable whether the 
results of these decisions are wise or 
foolish, the simple truth is they are not 
constitutionally permissible. 

Until May of this year, both Federal 
and State courts had the power to issue 
injunctions to prevent individuals from 
trespassing upon the property of another 
man against his will. But in the Amal- 
gamated Food Employees against Logan 
Valley Plaza case, the Court in the guise 
of interpreting the first amendment, 
amended it to give individuals the con- 
stitutional right to go on the private 
property of a businessman against his 
will and there urge his customers not to 
trade with him. Thus, for the first time 
in American history the Court converted 
an illegal trespass into a newly created 
constitutional right. 

This year, the Court in the case of Jones 
against Mayer Co. held, without regard 
for the intent of Congress, that the Civil 
Rights Act of 1866 was really an open 
occupancy law even though the Court’s 
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novel conclusion is utterly incompatible 
with the interpretation placed upon the 
act throughout the intervening 102 years 
and even though very specific legisla- 
tion dealing with open occupancy had 
just been approved by the 90th Con- 
gress, which, according to all cannons 
of statutory construction, should have 
taken precedence over the 1866 act. 

Even though the Court has never held 
that a State has to enact an open housing 
law, in 1967 the Court, in the Reitman 
case, found something new in the 14th 
amendment which said that the people 
of California, voting by referendum, 
could not repeal their open occupancy 
law once enacted. 

In a most amazing case, the Court held 
in Katzenbach against Morgan that the 
14th amendment empowers Congress to 
abolish New York’s English language 
voter requirement and substitute for it 
a newly created Federal voting quali- 
fication, even though the Court conceded 
that the English language requirement 
was reasonable and nondiscriminatory, 
and notwithstanding the admitted con- 
stitutional power of States to prescribe 
such requirements. This case broadens 
the power of Congress beyond that given 
by the Constitution and shows a com- 
plete disregard for the plain words of the 
Constitution. 

In the case of United States against 
Robel, the Court held unconstitutional 
an act of Congress which prohibited 
Communists from working in the defense 
industry. Thus, the first amendment 
right of association of Communists was 
extended to be superior to the right of 
Congress to protect the national security 
of this country. 

This year, the Court also held in the 
Keyishian against the Board of Regents 
case that a New York State statute 
which prohibited Communists from 
teaching in their public schools was un- 
constitutional. And so the right of Com- 
munists to associate with each other dis- 
ables New York to pass a law providing 
that Communists cannot teach in the 
public schools in New York. In both cases 
the Court was amending the first amend- 
ment. To paraphrase Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’ famous statement on this 
subject, the first amendment may mean 
an individual has a constitutional right 
to be a Communist, but it does not mean 
he has a constitutional right to a job in 
a defense plant or in the public schools. 

During 1966, in Miranda against Ari- 
zona, the Court usurped the power of 
Congress to legislate and adopted a code 
of conduct for Federal police officers and 
usurped the power to amend the Con- 
stitution insofar as that decision was ap- 
plied to the States. This code of conduct 
mysteriously became an accused’s con- 
stitutional right after no one had found it 
in the Constitution for 176 years and 
every confession of a criminal, no mat- 
ter how voluntarily made, was negated 
unless the code was followed. 

After deciding that they had the right 
to legislate police manual rules and call 
them constitutional rights, the Court in 
the case of Johnson against New Jersey 
decided that the rules of police conduct 
enumerated in the Miranda case were not 
retroactive. How can constitutional 
rights not be retroactive? The Johnson 
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case was no less than a voluntary con- 
fession by the Supreme Court that it was 
amending the Constitution in the Mi- 
randa case. 

A prime example of the Court’s usur- 
pation of the legislative authority of Con- 
gress is National Labor Relations Board 
against Allis Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. Section 7 of the Taft-Hartley Act 
provides in the plainest possible language 
that employees should have the right to 
refrain from engaging in concerted labor 
activities. Yet, the Court held that the 
union could have fines imposed and en- 
forced by the Court against workers who 
refused to participate in a strike. 

Mr. Justice Black eloquently illustrated 
the point I am trying to make when he 
said about this case: 

In my judgment, it ill behooves this Court 
to strike so diligently to defeat this un- 
equivocally declared purpose of Co! 
merely because the Court believes that too 
much freedom of choice for workers will im- 
pair the effective power of unions. 


At least 20 times during the last 178 
years the Court held that the sixth 
amendment guarantee of the right of 
trial by jury did not extend to criminal 
contempt cases. In May of this year, the 
Court in Bloom against Illinois amended 
the sixth amendment and threw those 20 
decisions in the judicial garbage can. 

Also, this year the Court once again 
amended the sixth amendment in the 
Duncan against Louisiana case. There 
the Court overruled scores of their prior 
decisions which held that the right of 
counsel clause of the sixth amendment 
has no application whatever to State 
criminal trials. 

In my deliberate judgment, the few 
cases I have cited which were joined in 
by Mr. Justice Fortas make it plain that 
in the performance of his work as an As- 
sociate Justice, Mr. Fortas has under- 
taken to carry into effect the words he 
spoke at American University on March 
20, 1968. At that place and time he 
declared: 

But the words of the Constitution were 
not written with a meaning that persists 
for all time. Words are not static symbols. 
Words may be carved in impervious granite, 
but the words themselves are as imperma- 
nent as the hand that carved them. They re- 
flect light and shadow, they are modified by 
rain and sun, they are subject to the changes 
that a restless life brings upon them. So the 
specific meaning of the words of the Consti- 
tution has not been fixed and unchanging 
They never will be fixed or unchanging. The 
Constitution is not static. But the changes 
in those words—changes in the meaning of 
those words—have not, as one might think, 
been arbitrary or haphazard. 


After reading these words by Justice 
Fortas, I wondered why George Wash- 
ington, Benjamin Franklin, James Madi- 
son, Alexander Hamilton, and the other 
good and wise men who framed the Con- 
stitution included provisions in that doc- 
ument requiring Supreme Court Justices 
to take oaths to support a Constitution 
whose words Justice Fortas says have no 
fixed meaning, and specifying that the 
Constitution can be amended, that is, 
changed in meaning only by the joint 
action of Congress and the States. 

When all is said, one of America’s 
greatest jurist, Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall, said all that can be soundly said 
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on the subject in Marbury against Madi- 
son. His words should be contrasted with 
those of Mr. Justice Fortas. After declar- 
ing that the principles of the Constitu- 
tion “are designed to be permanent,” he 
added: 

From these, and many other selections 
which might be made, it is apparent that the 
framers of the Constitution contemplated 
that instrument as a rule for the government 
of courts, as well as the legislature. Why 
otherwise does it direct the judges to take 
an oath to support it? This oath certainly 
applies, in an especial manner, to their con- 
duct in their official character. How immoral 
to impose it on them, if they were to be used 
as the instruments, and the knowing instru- 
ments, for violating what they swear to sup- 
port! * * * Why does a judge swear to dis- 
charge his duties agreeable to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, if that Consti- 
tution forms no rule for his government? 
* * * If such be the real state of things, this 
is worse than solemn mockery. 


I close with this observation: If its 
words have no fixed meaning, the Consti- 
tution is indeed a “solemn mockery,” 
and furnishes “no rule for the govern- 
ment” of Supreme Court Justices. I 
maintain that a vote for confirmation of 
Justice Fortas as Chief Justice is a vote 
to commend the creation of this “solemn 
mockery” and to perpetuate Alexander 
Hamilton’s phantom as the liveliest and 
most frightful ghost in our governmental 
structure. I want no part of it. 


UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS RES- 
OLUTIONS ON CURRENT ISSUES 


HON DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent series of resolutions on current issues 
came to my desk the other day. The 
United World Federalists at their con- 
vention this year acted on many vital 
questions facing our Nation and the 
world. I am placing in the Recorp the 
text of these statements so that other 
Members of the Congress will be aware of 
the fine work produced by this organiza- 
tion: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 22D GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 2, 1968 
OUR DUTY FIRST AS AMERICANS 

United World Federalists focuses its pro- 
gram on the first practical step that can be 
taken now to make the United Nations cap- 
able of insuring world peace with justice 
under enforceable world law. The first prac- 
tical step is the development of a new United 
States foreign policy dedicated to that pur- 
pose. We are convinced that until the United 
States Government has such a policy, it will 
not have a foreign policy which can succeed. 

Military power politics among nation- 
states as a way of managing international 
affairs is obsolete. Any government policy 
which relies on that system is bankrupt. This 
is so because in the nuclear age neither the 
United States nor any other country dares to 
push national power to an ultimate military 
decision. Witness that the United States, 
which is the most powerful nation in the 
world today, is not powerful enough to make 
its purposes prevail. 

The professed goals of United States for- 
eign policy are to preserve world peace and to 
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promote freedom and prosperity for all men. 
Far from s in advancing these 
stated objectives, the United States finds it- 
self in a deteriorating position. U.S. strength, 
once relied on by smaller nations for their 
security, is now leading to fear of U.S. armed 
forces; U.S. wealth, once welcomed for eco- 
nomic development, is being equated with 
economic domination; confidence in U.S. 
ideals is giving way to mistrust of US. 
motives. As it continues to fight this losing 
battle, the United States iself becomes in- 
creasingly the captive of its own military- 
industrial complex. 

The aims of United States foreign policy 
are admirable, but the ends and the means 
are mutually exclusive. 

We understand that neither the United 
States nor any other nation will abandon the 
exercise of national power so long as there 
is no alternative to the international power 
politics system. What we do not under- 
stand—what we deplore—is the complete 
failure of the United States to take leadership 
in developing an alternative system. 

The United Nations as presently consti- 
tuted is not such an alternative because it 
can function only as its Members permit it 
to function within the power politics frame- 
work. 

The most powerful nation in the world 
owes a duty to its own people and to all man- 
kind to advocate the transformation of the 
United Nations into a world authority for the 
control of national power. Our government 
has an obligation to its citizens to apprise 
them of what changes in the United Nations 
will be necessary to achieve that end. If it 
does not do so, its declaration of faith in 
world law and in international peacekeeping 
institutions will have little credibility at 
home or abroad. 


UNITED NATIONS CHARTER REVISION 


UN Charter revision is our primary objec- 
tive. We are convinced that fundamental 
changes which are necessary in the Charter 
cannot be made unless member nations first 
investigate and study them in depth. This 
study must take place both in the U.S. and 
within the UN if we are to have meaningful 
public debate on Charter reform. It is an 
astounding commentary on the position of 
our own Government that out of all its mil- 
lions of employees it does not have one single 
high official presently giving his full atten- 
tion to these matters. 

We, therefore, urge both the President and 
Congress to take immediate steps to initiate 
this necessary study. 


PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
DISPUTES 

We support greater recourse to the In- 
ternal Court of Justice for the settlement of 
international disputes and urge repeal of the 
Connally reservation, However, we recognize 
that today many international disputes are 
more political than legal in nature. In order 
to resolve such issues by peaceful means, 
United World Federalists advocates the fol- 
lowing measures: 

1. The Secretary-General’s office should 
further develop expert individual fact find- 
ers and competent mediators who will be 
available to the Secretary-General's office as 
consultants. 

2. The good offices of these arbitrators and 
consultants, as directed by the Secretary- 
General, could be used in troubled areas with 
the consent of the governments involved 
to report to the Secretary-General on condi- 
tions and developments threatening world 
peace. 

8. International disputes brought to the 
United Nations General Assembly should be 
referred initially to the Assembly’s Sixth 
(Legal) Committee for evaluation and advice 
regarding any legal elements involved as an 
aid to more dispassionate discussion and dis- 
position of the issues in Assembly political 
bodies, 
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UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING MACHINERY 


We advocate the following closely related 
measures to improve UN peacekeeping capa- 
bilities: 

1. that agreement be sought among UN 
members on a definition of UN peacekeeping 
operations and on rules to govern the de- 
ployment and withdrawal of UN forces, their 
proper and effective use, and their financing 
by an equitable assessment formula; 

2. that UN peace forces be established on 
a more reliable basis by constituting an in- 
dependent, individually recruited UN force, 
by national contingents designated in ad- 
vance which receive special UN training, or 
by a combination of these two methods; 

8. that agreements authorizing UN peace- 
keeping operations should include an under- 
taking by the parties involved in a conflict 
situation to submit the issues in dispute to 
progressively more decisive methods for 
peaceful settlement at agreed intervals dur- 
ing the peacekeeping operation so that such 
operations can be safely terminated within 
a reasonable period of time. 


ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 


We hold that ratification of a treaty against 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons by as 
many nations as possible is the most urgent 
arms control measure before the United Na- 
tions. There is general agreement among most 
UN members that such a nonproliferation 
treaty must be followed promptly by agree- 
ments to complete the nuclear test ban 
treaty, to cut off production of nuclear 
weapons, and to take other measures for nu- 
clear and conventional arms reductions. It 
was long ago agreed and has been re- 
emphasized recently in the United Nations 
that all such limited agreements are but first 
steps to the essential goal of general and 
complete disarmament. 

We applaud United States efforts on behalf 
of the nonproliferation treaty and urge the 
United States Government to continue to 
press for ratification. 

We urge the United States to pursue with 
equal vigor efforts to reach agreement on 
completion of the test ban treaty, on a cut- 
off of nuclear weapons production, on elimi- 
nation of the international sale of conven- 
tional armaments, and on other measures for 
arms control and reduction. 

At the same time, we call upon the Presi- 
dent to concentrate new efforts on the es- 
sential goal of general and complete dis- 
armament by directing the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency to 
place primary emphasis on planning for the 
genuine world security system which is es- 
sential to this goal. 


UNIVERSAL UNITED NATIONS MEMBERSHIP 


We believe that the United States policy 
of isolating the Peoples Republic of China 
from the community of nations has greatly 
limited the United Nations’ ability to deal 
with disputes. We seek representation for the 
Peoples Republic of China in the United Na- 
tions. We urge our government to move di- 
rectly toward the establishment of diplo- 
matic, cultural and trade relations with the 
Peking Government. We believe that the 
Peoples Republic of China should be repre- 
sented in international negotiations, espe- 
cially in those that concern arms control 
and disarmament. 

We urge a UN approved solution for the 
future status of Taiwan that will properly 
represent and safeguard the rights of Tai- 
wanese and Nationalist Chinese and permit 
Taiwan a seat in the UN if it so desires. 

Countries which are at present divided, 
such as Vietnam, Korea, and Germany, await 
political solutions. In the interim, however, 
we believe they should be fully represented 
in the United Nations. 

UWF reiterates its belief in the principles 
of universal membership as an essential at- 
tribute of a world federal government. We 
recognize, moreover, that a world federa- 
tion with properly constituted authority 
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makes possible the toleration of different 
political systems, while performing essential 
law-making and law-enforcing functions. 


AREAS OF UNITED NATIONS JURISDICTION 


We hold that the seabeds beyond national 
jurisdiction, outer space and Antarctica 
should be used for peaceful purposes and 
reserved for the benefit of all mankind. 

UWF applauds the treaties pertaining to 
outer space and Antarctica which make them 
subject to international law and protects 
them against national appropriation. 

We urge prompt treaty agreements to pre- 
vent national appropriations and military 
use of the seabeds beyond national juris- 
diction. 

In our view, the United Nations should be 
given jurisdiction over the seabeds, outer 
space, and Antarctica at the earliest possible 
time so that these areas may be devoted to 
the benefit of mankind, and so that the UN 
can guarantee their exclusively peaceful use 
and derive from them a dependable source of 
revenue. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE NUREMBERG PRINCIPLES 


We have consistently maintained that the 
application to individuals of world laws 
against war through properly constituted in- 
ternational criminal courts is essential to 
just and enforceable world peace. 

At the end of World War II, a precedent 
was set for the prosecution by international 
tribunals of individuals guilty of war crimes 
and crimes against peace and humanity. In 
1946, the United Nations unanimously en- 
dorsed the Nurenburg principles of inter- 
national law which set that precedent. There- 
after, the United Nations International Law 
Commission codified those principles and 
drafted a Statute for an International Crimi- 
nal Court to implement them. 

Despite all this, the United Nations has 
left this vital issue in doubt by refusing to 
adopt either the Nuremburg principles or 
the Statute. As a result: 

1. Vengeance rather than justice may seem 
to have animated the prosecution of Nazi 
war criminals—which still continues. 

2. Individuals in the United States and 
elsewhere, deeply troubled by conscientious 
objection to wars in being, are deprived of a 
higher authority to which they may repair 
for lawful protest. 

3. The promise of an effective deterrent to 
war inherent in the development of the Nur- 
emburg principles has been callously ignored. 

UWF, therefore, urges the United States 
Government to take leadership now in the 
United Nations to revive purposeful consid- 
eration of the draft code of Offenses Against 
the Peace and Security of Mankind and the 
draft Statute for an International Criminal 
Court, so that they may be perfected and 
receive favorable action at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 


HUMAN AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


The essence of our goal is the development 
of laws and institutions on a worldwide scale 
to secure human dignity. The proclamation 
of 1968 as International Year for Human 
Rights reminds us all of the Common interest 
of mankind in progressing toward this end. 
The United Nations Conventions on Human 
Rights represent valuable steps. 

Therefore, we urge in the strongest terms 
that the United States Senate assent to rati- 
fication of these conventions as soon as pos- 
sible, They seek a commitment by all nations 
to enforce elementary human rights—rights 
whose safeguarding is a principal function of 
just government. 

We support creation of a United Nations 
High Commissioner for Human Rights to re- 
view the practices of nations in the fulfill- 
ment of their obligations under these 
conventions. 

Furthermore, UWF, believing as it does in 
the need for law to preserve human dignity 
throughout the world, stands solidly behind 
today’s struggle in the United States to 
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achieve equal rights and opportunities for 
every man and woman in every area of Amer- 
ican life. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


We realize that gross disparities in eco- 
nomic and social status between nations 
should not be tolerated. We, therefore, 
advocate: 

1. Much greater support for the economic, 
social, and technical assistance programs of 
the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies; 

2. Increased use by our Government of the 
United Nations action agencies such as the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
World Health Organization, and the UN De- 
velopment Program to carry out the objec- 
tives of the U.S. in all fields of economic and 
social assistance to less developed countries; 

3. Tailoring UN aid to the specific needs of 
recipient nations and linking it to social 
reforms when necessary; 

4, Channeling of United States aid in- 
creasingly through appropriate multilateral 
organizations in order to free its economic 
aid completely from military, political and 
economic strings. 

5, Improved conditions to encourage pri- 
vate investment in developing nations; 

6. Further development of UN regulatory 
agencies which provide world law in action 
in such fields as telecommunications, postal 
services, air traffic, and meteorology; 

7. Negotiation of more equitable world 
trade conditions through the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) and the General Agreement of 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT); 

8. Support for UN efforts to develop inter- 
national trade law; 

9. Bilateral and multilateral assistance to 
nations requesting aid in the control of 
population; 

10. Strengthening of the International 
Monetary Fund and other needed measures 
to further monetary reform; 

11. Early U.S. action on the unfinished de- 
tails of the Kennedy Round tariff adjust- 
ments; 

12. Decisive rejection, as a deplorable back- 
ward step, of the growing tendency towards 
protectionist proposals in Congress. 


VIETNAM 


The Vietnam War is glaring evidence of the 
urgent need for world government and of 
the futilty of national armed force as a 
means for resolving political conflict. Its con- 
tinuance cannot have any result which would 
warrant its cost in human lives, misery, hate, 
and destruction. The longer this war goes on, 
the longer will national leaders be diverted 
from devoting their efforts to the more 
urgent task of devising institutions to re- 
solve all such conflicts without violence but 
with justice. Worse, its continuance—espe- 
cially if escalated—could trigger an irretriev- 
able extension into worldwide nuclear war- 
fare. U.S. involvement has already stirred its 
citizens’ worst emotions, endangered its 
fiscal solvency, created a cancerous military- 
industrial system, and is rapidly destroying 
the faith of other peoples not only in the 
wisdom of the U.S. Government but in the 
moral fiber of the nation itself. 

The Vietnam War is isolating the United 
States from the rest of the world, dissipating 
its potential for expanding freedom and 
justice for mankind, 

Therefore, we urge our Government to de- 
escalate its military activity in Vietnam im- 
mediately, beginning by ceasing the bombing 
of North Vietnam, in order to speed the 
achievement of a cease-fire coinciding with 
peace talks in which a workable settlement 
with effective international supervision would 
be sought. Paying due regard to the physical 
security of those we have led to rely on our 
support, we urge our government to disen- 
tangle us from this war as rapidly as possible, 
so that the needed work of reconstruction 
can begin. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


RHODESIA AND SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


The United Nations has made its position 
clear regarding the present regime in 
Rhodesia and the South African administra- 
tion of Southwest Africa. 

UWF believes that these situations dem- 
onstrate the truth of our contention that 
the United Nations requires drastic strength- 
ening. The United States will surely observe 
the mandatory sanctions voted unanimously 
by the UN Security Council. It is time that 
the United States revise its policy toward 
other nations, particularly South Africa and 
Portugal, which aid and abet the policies 
of Rhodesia. 

Moreover, we condemn in the strongest 
terms the refusal of the Republic of South 
Africa to recognize that Southwest Africa is 
no longer under its jurisdiction. We call on 
the United States to support the United Na- 
tions machinery established for tae adminis- 
tration of that territory. No confidence will 
remain in the United Nations if it is asked 
to accept a responsibility which it is not 
permitted to discharge. 


DEFENSE BUDGET 


We understand that neither the United 
States nor any other nation will abandon 
the exercise of national military and eco- 
nomic power so long as there is no alterna- 
tive to the international system of power 
politics. Nevertheless, we insist that Congress 
must substantially reduce exorbitant pro- 
gramming and spending by the Department 
of Defense, which, at its present level of 
funding, encourages continuation of the ob- 
solete and bankrupt foreign policy of military 
power politics. This exorbitant programming 
and spending reflects, both to the world and 
to our own citizens, a national posture which 
is in direct contradiction to our stated foreign 
policy objective of general and complete dis- 
armament under enforceable world law, and 
denies vital resources to domestic program- 
ming to meet the needs of our own impover- 
ished Americans. 

As a specific example, the decision to build 
a limited anti-ballistic missile system was in 
error. Even a total system would be ineffec- 
tive, since an enemy need only increase the 
number of his warheads to offset any ad- 
vantage the system might give. The ABM 
will only intensify the arms race and give a 
false sense of security to our people. Such 
schemes as these illustrate the way that the 
military-industrial complex leads to an in- 
tolerable waste of our human and material 
resources, 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


We believe the present Selective Service 
Law inequitable and therefore advocate its 
replacement by a more equitable statute, As 
an organization dedicated to the principle 
of enforceable world law, we deplore the de- 
cay in respect for all law that comes from 
an attempt to implement a law that is basi- 
cally unsound. We see no equity in a measure 
that grants exemption to the pacifist, but not 
to men equally troubled in conscience who 
may fear that being drafted would force them 
to commit crimes against peace and man- 
kind. We believe that many conscientious 
resistors of the American draft would be will- 
ing to serve in an individually recruited 
United Nations Peace Force, if this alterna- 
tive were available. 

UWF is convinced that the heart of the 
problem is an unsound American foreign pol- 
icy. Once we adopt a policy based on the use 
of international institutions for the solu- 
tion of international problems, rather than 
one based on the unilaterally determined use 
of military power, such questions of con- 
science will not arise. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT'S MACHINERY FOR PEACE 

We urge prompt action by the President of 
the United States and both Houses of Con- 
gress to establish by law: 

1. A permanent Council for Peace with 
Offices in the White House, reporting directly 
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to the President and having equal status with 
the Council of Economic Advisers, the Na- 
tional Security Council, and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council. 

2. A standing Joint Committee on Peace 
in the Congress, having equal status with the 
Joint Economic Committee and the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, which would 
hold hearings and make recommendations for 
Congressional action on measures to keep the 
peace. 


A GREAT RISK 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
presidential election in November holds 
risks for this Nation which cannot be 
brushed aside. The prospect of having a 
President take office next January under 
the cloud of an expedient deal should be 
a matter of concern for all Americans. 

The Anchorage Daily News has stated 
the situation in very clear terms. 

I would like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD) at this point an editorial 
from the Anchorage Daily News of 
August 2, 1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WALLACE AND THE Ripe SEEDS OF CRISIS 


If the popular vote for President in 1968 is 
as evenly divided as it was in 1960, George 
Wallace need gather only 34 Electoral Col- 
lege votes to prevent either major party can- 
didate from being routinely confirmed as 
Chief Executive. Many competent political 
observers believe Wallace has an excellent 
chance of carrying five southern states with 
47 electoral yotes and a modertaely good 
chance of winning four border states with 44 
electoral votes. 

In this space yesterday we outlined the 
dimensions of the constitutional crisis a 
presidential deadlock could present to our 
nation. That crisis could extend far beyond 
the Electoral College impasse itself. 

Wallace is hoping to bargain in the Elec- 
toral College with one or the other of the 
major party candidates. He hopes that one 
presidential contender will buy what Wallace 
terms his “Covenant of The People,” a seven- 
point-program designed to perpetuate his 
brand of racism and give a rebirth to the 
cause of states’ rights. Wallace hopes to 
make a single trade: 

Guarantees by the man who will be Presi- 
dent to accept Wallace’s views as a corner- 
stone for the next Administration in return 
for the votes necessary to install that candi- 
date in the White House. 

But suppose neither of the major candi- 
dates will bargain and the Electoral College 
fails to give a majority to anyone? The 
United States House of Representatives then 
becomes the body responsible for naming a 
President. Each state has but one vote; 26 
votes, a simple majority, are necessary to 
elect a Chief Executive. Here again are the 
seeds of crisis for our nation. 

A close election for President most cer- 
tainly would be reflected in the political 
affiliations of those elected to the House. In 
the present Congress, 29 state delegations 
have Democratic majorities, 18 are Republi- 
can, and three are evenly divided. The Demo- 
cratic figure includes many states that could 
be expected to vote for Wallace. And so there 
is no certainty whatsoever that the House, 
even as it stands today, would be able to 
agree on a President. After the November 


election the House could be even more di- 
vided. 
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If the House cannot name a new Presi- 
dent within a two week period after it con- 
venes next January, the Senate will name 
a Vice President who will serve until the 
House comes to grips with its responsibility. 
The Vice President named by the Senate, 
conceivably, could serve an extended term in 
office. 

And so we face the prospect of falling into 
a massive struggle for national power, where 
the legitimacy of authority in the most 
powerful nation on earth is by no means 
apparent—at a time when even a temporary 
absence of authority could be devastating to 
our country’s interests. 

This threat must be blunted and the con- 
ditions that spawned it must be stricken 
from our Constitution. 

The election of a President of the United 
States should not be a complicated exercise. 
The winner should be the candidate who re- 
ceives the most votes from the national elec- 
torate. If that simple proposition were ac- 
cepted and written into the law of the land, 
all the fiberous underbrush that threatens 
the 1968 election would not exist. 

Our system, unchanged since the founding 
of this Republic, gives the states—not the 
people—preeminent authority for selecting a 
President. The states decide how electors will 
be chosen, The states have a specific number 
of votes in the Electoral College. If the Col- 
lege is hamstrung, the state delegations in 
the House assume the responsibility, each 
state having a single vote. 

The system is archaic, cumbersome, un- 
necessary—and dangerous. Whatever ra- 
tionale evolved the states’ role in the selec- 
tion process, that concept is foreign to life 
in the mid-20th century. 

With communications, transportation, edu- 
cation and the political maturity of the peo- 
ple that exist today, the people can be trusted 
to make the final, incontrovertible judgment. 
No obstacle must be placed in the way of 
that result. It is difficult to imagine that 
the American people today would accept the 
installation of a man as President who has 
not received the popular plurality. The 
clearly expressed will, the sane and sensible 
course, is to elect our President by popular 
ballot. 

With these thoughts in mind we repeat 
our endorsement of yesterday for a plan that 
would bind the members of the next House 
to vote for the candidate who receives a 
plurality of the ballots cast throughout the 
nation. And we repeat our conviction that 
before the 1972 presidential election this na- 
tion must adopt a constitutional amend- 
ment that concedes the preeminence of the 
people, not the states, in the presidential 
selection process. 

With all the other domestic and foreign 
policy problems we face today, we cannot 
afford even the slightest doubt that the man 
who sits in the White House has the author- 
ity to govern the nation. 


MARYLAND MARINE KILLED IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, Pfc. Donald 
C. McAllister, Jr., a fine young marine 
from Maryland, was killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend his courage 
and honor his memory by including the 
following article in the RECORD: 
Downatp C. MCALLISTER, JR., ELKTON MARINE, 

Dries IN WAR 

Marine Pfc. Donald C. McAllister, Jr., the 

son of Mr. and Mrs. Donald C. McAllister, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Sr., of Elkton, Md, died last Friday of 
wounds received while fighting in South 
Vietnam, the Defense Department announced 
yesterday. 

WAS DUE PURPLE HEART 

A family spokesman said Private McAl- 
lister, 18, was wounded by mortar fragments 
while defending a position in Quang Tri 
Province near the Demilitarized Zone. 

It was not known when he received the 
wounds, He died in the 3d Medical Battalion 
Hospital in Quang Tri province. 

On July 2, the family spokesman said, 
Private McAllister was wounded in the right 
wrist and right thigh by mortar fragments. 
He returned to duty July 7 and was sched- 
uled to receive a Purple Heart. 

He was a member of the 3d Battalion, 4th 
Marine Regiment, 3d Marine Division. 

Private McAllister was born in Cumber- 
land, Md,, and moved with his parents to 
Elkton in 1952, He attended Elkton Senior 
High School and, until he enlisted in the 
marines last January, he worked for about 
three years as a machine operator in a Not- 
tingham (Pa.) canning factory. 


LEFT FOR VIETNAM IN JUNE 


After enlisting on January 23, he received 
basic training at Parris Island, S.C. He then 
took training as a mortarman at Camp 
Geiger, N.C. He left for Vietnam on June 25. 

Private McAllister was engaged to Miss 
Geraldine Pope, of Oxford, Pa. They had 
planned to be married next summer when 
Private McAllister was scheduled to end his 
Vietnam tour. 

Besides his parents, Private McAllister is 
survived by four sisters, Deborah, 17, Dianne, 
15, Linda, 13, and Connie, 10, all of Elkton; 
his paternal grandmother, Mrs. Ross M. Kirk, 
of Nottingham, and his maternal grand- 
father, William Everly, of Detroit. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT: THE FOR- 
TAS-THORNBERRY ISSUE 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of re- 
marks I recently made before the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington and the 
transcript of a question-and-answer ses- 
sion be printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADVICE AND CONSENT: THE ForTAs-THORN- 

BERRY ISSUE 


(Remarks by U.S. Senator ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
National Press Club, Washington, D.C., 
July 30, 1968) 

President Cromley, distinguished guests, 
and members of the National Press Club. 

Last night I had a crazy dream—I'm sure, 
some would call it a nightmare: 

Barry Goldwater was President—and, he 
was serving out the last months of his Ad- 
ministration, after announcing that he would 
not be a candidate for reelection. 

In my dream, Chief Justice Warren was a 
Republican. There was great concern in high 
places that the country might be swinging 
toward the Democrats—and that the people 
might elect Hubert Humphrey as the next 
President. 

In order to make sure that Hubert would 
not have an opportunity to name the next 
Chief Justice, President Goldwater hit upon 
a very clever scheme—to create a “vacancy” 
on the Supreme Court—which would not 
really be a vacancy. 
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In my dream, Mr. Warren tendered his 
resignation—effective at the pleasure of the 
President. President Goldwater did not really 
accept it. He said: “I accept your decision 
to retire, effective only if the person I nomi- 
nate is confirmed by the Senate.” 

Then President Goldwater proceeded to 
name his closest confident and his constant 
legal adviser, Dean Burch, to the Supreme 
Court. 

It doesn’t seem possible, of course, but in 
my dream, Mr. Warren seemed to be threat- 
ening the Senate and the people by saying 
he would stay on indefinitely if President 
Goldwater didn’t get his way. 

Well, of course, the Democrats were hop- 
ping mad. They raged and fumed, and de- 
plored such a cynical maneuver to deprive 
the people of a rightful voice in determining 
the future of the Supreme Court. 

In this crazy, mixed-up dream the Demo- 
eratic leader of the Senate seemed to be 
Lyndon Johnson. He was pointing his finger 
at the Republicans and shouting shame“ 
“Cronyism at its worst,” and he was saying 
there would be a filibuster if necessary to 
make sure the people had time to learn 
what was going on. 

In my dream, Everett Dirksen seemed to be 
leading the Republicans. 

And, in his inimitable fashion, he was 
pointing his finger—and saying: “Lyndon, I 
have never heard arguments so frivolous, di- 
aphanous and gossamer .. .” 

In my dream, the Washington Post and the 
New York Times, of course, sided with the 
Republicans on this issue. After all, they 
wrote in their editorial: The President does 
have power to appoint. ‘Cronies’ have been 
named before. And, besides, Dean Burch does 
have a law degree.” 

I woke up, so I can't tell you how that 
battle came out. But the nightmare lingers 
on—and that’s why I’m here—grateful for 
the opportunity to appear in this justly- 
famous forum—and to discuss a great issue 
of historic importance and proportions. 

There are some in the country who would 
brush the current controversy aside on the 
ground that it is just petty bickering and 
jockeying for partisan political advantage. 
Those who take such a view are short- 
sighted. 

The issues involved in this struggle reach 
far beyond party lines to the very core of 
our system of government. 

At the outset, let me re-emphasize that the 
junior Senator from Michigan has not—and 
does not now—challenge or question the 
Constitutional power of this President, or of 
any President, to make nominations to fill 
vacancies on the Supreme Court. 

As some of the columnists and editorial 
writers have been saying, with a lot of ink, 
any President—even a President in the 
waning months of his final year in office— 
has the Constitutional power (perhaps even 
a responsibility, when there is really a 
vacancy) to make such nominations—and he 
continues to have that Constitutional power 
aren through the last day of his Administra- 

on. 

But, of course, that is not the point. Some 
have not understood, or will not recognize, 
that under our Constitution the power of 
this President—or of any President—to 
nominate, constitutes only half of the ap- 
pointing process. 

The other half of the appointing process 
lies within the jurisdiction of the Senate, 
which has not only the Constitutional power, 
but a solemn obligation, to determine 
whether to confirm such a nomination. 

Some are suggesting that the Senate’s 
role in this situation is merely to ascertain 
whether a Supreme Court nominee is “qual- 
ified,” in the sense that he possesses some 
minimum measure of academic training or 
professional experience. 

Any such limited view of the Senate’s 
responsibility with respect to Supreme Court 
nominations is wrong, and does not square 
with the clear intent of those who conferred 
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the “advice and consent” power upon the 
Senate. 

In the Federalist papers, Alexander Hamil- 
ton wrote that the requirement of Senate 
approval in the appointing process would, 
in his words: 

„ be an excellent check upon a spirit 
of favoritism of the President, and would 
tend greatly to prevent the appointment of 
unfit characters from state prejudice, from 
family connection, from personal attach- 
ments, or from a view to popularity.” (Fed- 
eralist No. 76) 

Admittedly, the Senate has moved a con- 
siderable distance away from Hamilton’s 
ideal with respect to appointments in the 
Executive branch. But that is somewhat un- 
derstandable. Cabinet members and other 
officers in the Executive branch serve at the 
pleasure of the President, and they are re- 
sponsible to him. 

The Senate has generally recognized that, 
unless the President is given wide latitude 
in selecting his Cabinet, he could not be held 
accountable for the Executive branch of 
government, 

Throughout our history, only 8 nomina- 
tions for Cabinet posts—8 out of 564—have 
failed to win Senate confirmation. 

And the last such instance, of course, was 
the refusal in 1959 of a Senate majority, led 
by Senator Lyndon Johnson, to confirm the 
nomination of Lewis Strauss as Secretary of 
Commerce in President Eisenhower's Cabinet. 

Although it has been unusual over the 
years for the Senate to reject non-judicial 
appointments, interestingly enough, it was 
not so unusual for Senator Lyndon Johnson. 

In 1949, President Harry Truman nomi- 
nated Leland Olds—not for a lifetime posi- 
tion on the Supreme Court—but for a third 
time on the Federal Power Commission. Since 
Olds had already served on the Commission 
for 10 years, and had been confirmed by the 
Senate twice before, it was difficult for any- 
one to argue that he lacked qualifications, 

But that did not deter the then junior 
Senator from Texas. Although Olds was sup- 
ported by Senator Hubert Humphrey, John- 
son played a key role in getting the Senate 
to reject the Olds nomination. 

Afterwards, there was general comment in 
the press that the real issue had nothing to 
do with qualifications, but everything to do 
with government policy concerning the regu- 
lation of natural gas. 

The recent Evans-Novak book, Lyndon 
Johnson: The Exercise of Power, adds this 
interesting footnote to the story (and I 
quote) : 

“There seems little doubt that Ickes, nurs- 
ing his old grudge against Olds, was egging 
on his protege (Senator Lyndon) Johnson, 
Abe Fortas, who had been Ickes’ Under Secre- 
tary . . . although now in private law prac- 
tice, was the behind-the-scenes counsel for 
Johnson, supplying him with material and 
arguments against Olds.” (p. 35) 

Although there have been a few such no- 
table exceptions, generally speaking, the Sen- 
ate has been sparing with the exercise of its 
“advice and consent” power in connection 
with appointments in the Executive branch— 
to non-judicial posts. 

But the reasons for a limited or nominal 
Senate role with respect to Executive branch 
appointments do not apply when it comes to 
nominations for lifetime positions on the 
Supreme Court—the highest tribunal in the 
independent, third branch of government, 

A distinguished former colleague, Senator 
Paul Douglas, put it this way: 

“The ‘advice and consent’ of the Senate re- 
quired by the Constitution for such appoint- 
ments (to the Judiciary) was intended to be 
real, and not nominal. A large proportion of 
the members of the (Constitutional) Con- 
vention were fearful that if judges owed 
their appointments solely to the President 
the Judiciary, even with life tenure, would 
then become dependent upon the executive 
and the powers of the latter would become 
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overweening. By requiring joint action of the 
iggislature and the executive, it was believed 
that the Judiciary would be made more 
independent. 

Throughout our history, there have been 
125 nominations submitted for the Supreme 
Court. Of that number, 21, or one-sixth, have 
failed to win Senate approval. 

Incidentally, the question of qualifications 
or fitness was an issue in only 4 of these 21 
instances. 

When debating nominations for the Su- 
preme Court, the Senate has never hesitated 
to look beyond mere qualifications to con- 
sider a nominee’s philosophy, his writings, his 
views on issues, or other matters. 

There have been 16 nominations for the 
Supreme Court submitted by Presidents dur- 
ing the final year of their Administration. 

History records that the Senate confirmed 
7 of those (including Chief Justice Marshall). 
But the Senate refused to confirm the other 
nine—generally on the ground that the va- 
cancy should be filled by the new President. 

In almost every previous instance, when a 
President has had an opportunity during his 
last year in office to submit a Supreme Court 
nomination, the vacancy came about by rea- 
son of the death of a sitting justice. 

Never before has there been such obvious 
maneuvering to create a “vacancy” for a po- 
litical purpose. 

Coming at a time when the people are in 
the process of choosing a new government, 
such maneuvering not only demeans the 
Court but it is an affront to the electorate. 

It suggests a shocking lack of faith in our 
system. 

And it may also register an astonishing vote 
of no confidence in Hubert Horatio—and his 
chances in November. 

I don't know who will be elected President 
in November, But I do know that this Nation 
is seething with unrest and is calling for 
change. A new generation wants to be heard 
and demands a voice in charting the future 
of America. 

Particularly at this point in our history, the 
Senate would be unwise to put its stamp of 
approval on a cynical effort to thwart the 
orderly processes of change. 

What is the reason for such haste in deny- 
ing the people a voice in shaping the course 
of the Supreme Court for years to come? 

Of course, there is no urgent reason, In- 
deed, there is not even a vacancy on the 
Supreme Court. 

Incidentally, in considering the role of 
Chief Justice Warren in all this, I ran across 
an interesting commentary in The New Re- 
public. It reads like this: 

“It is perhaps a small, symbolic point only, 
but the symbols of judicial independence are 
not trivial; they are an important source of 
judicial power and effectiveness. 

“The point, moreover, goes beyond the 
symbolic, as Chief Justice Warren himself 
ingeniously emphasized at his press confer- 
ence on July 5. He was still in office, said the 
Chief Justice, and would return to preside in 
the fall if the Senate fails to confirm Abe 
Fortas, of whom he thinks well. 

“That may not have been intended as a 
form of pressure, but it looked like it. The 
pressure was in any event implicit in the 
manner of Chief Justice Warren’s retirement 
. .. Retirements which are effective on a 
date that is certain and irrevocable, ensure 
that a replacement will be considered on his 
own merits, not as a choice between himself 
and his predecessor. 

“The practice of retiring or resigning, as 
Chief Justice Warren did, effective upon the 
qualification of a successor, is unprecedented 
in the Supreme Court. It seems to have grown 
up among the lower federal judges. It has 
nothing to commend it.” 

Back at the beginning of this crusade, be- 
fore Mr. Fortas and Mr. Thornberry were even 
named, I made it clear that I would vote 
against confirmation of any nominee by Pres- 
ident Johnson to be Chief Justice—whether 
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he named a Republican or Democrat; a lib- 
eral, conservative or a moderate. 

I took the position, in view of the circum- 
stances and political purposes surrounding 
the resignation, that it would be in the best 
interest of the Court and the Nation if he 
next Chief Justice were named by the new 
President after the people have an opportu- 
nity to vote in November. 

To be quite candid, I suspect that I might 
have been a lonely figure standing there on 
principle if President Johnson had not been 
so accommodating by submitting the partic- 
ular nominations that he did. 

Now, I have several additional reasons to 
oppose the pending nominations. 

One additional reason is that I am con- 
vinced Mr. Fortas and Mr. Thornberry were 
selected primarily because they are close per- 
sonal friends of long-standing of President 
Johnson, and not because they are among the 
best qualified in the Nation to fill the par- 
ticular positions. 

The charge of “cronyism” is not new to 
Senate confirmation debates, but it is highly 
unusual for any President to subject himself 
to that charge with respect to a nomination 
for the Supreme Court of the United States. 
And never before in history has any President 
been so bold as to subject himself to the 
charge of cronyism“ with respect to two 
opeen Court nominations at the same 
time. 

Some say that if a “crony”—nominated be- 
cause he is a “crony”—is “qualified,” he 
should be approved, I reject this view because 
it diminishes public respect for the Supreme 
Court—at a time when there is a desperate 
need to rebuild and enhance confidence in 
the Court. 

In the case of Mr. Thornberry, I am con- 
vinced, on the basis of the record and per- 
sonal knowledge, that—while he is a good 
and a fine gentleman—he is just not (as 
Senator Norris Cotton put it) “Supreme 
Court material.” 

In the case of Mr, Fortas, while I am satis- 
fied that he is a brilliant lawyer, I am not 
satisfied that he possesses an adequate sense 
of propriety and other qualities which are 
particularly appropriate and necessary to be 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

When it comes to selecting the man in the 
United States best suited to be Chief Justice, 
I would prefer—and I believe most people 
would prefer—the type of lawyer who would 
not be asked to proposition newspaper pub- 
lishers on behalf of a Baker or Jenkins; and 
who, if asked, would refuse. 

Whatever our frailties as public servants, 
as lawyers, or as members of the press, I am 
sure most of us do not deserve the skepticism 
with which we are often regarded by the pub- 
lic. Nevertheless, we can never forget that 
our apparent motives, as well as our actual 
motives, play an important part in deter- 
mining the degree of confidence which the 
public develops towards the institutions with 
which we are associated. 

I am confident that the public does not 
approve of the admitted telephone call made 
by Mr. Justice Fortas to a business friend, 
criticizing a public statement that Vietnam 
war costs would run $5 billion higher than 
Administration estimates, Incidentally, the 
statement made at Hot Springs, and retracted 
after Mr. Fortas’ phone call, turned out to be 
very accurate. 

I am confident that the public does not 
condone the fact that Mr, Justice Fortas ad- 
mittedly participtated in the decision-mak- 
ing process of the Executive branch of gov- 
ernment on such matters as the Vietnam war 
and the Detroit riots. 

But more disturbing is the fact that Mr. 
Fortas stated to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee that he is proud of his extra-judicial 
activities, and that he “did not see anything 
wrong” with them. 

Judges—particularly Justices of the Su- 
preme Court—have no license to ignore the 
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separation of powers principle which is at 
the core of our system of government. 

In 1942, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
called upon Chief Justice Stone for assist- 
ance in arriving at executive decisions in con- 
nection with wartime rubber problems. In 
response to the President’s request Chief 
Justice Stone replied as follows: 

“I have your letter of the 17th... Personal 
and patriotic considerations alike afford 
powerful incentives for my wish to comply 
with your request that I assist you in arriv- 
ing at some solution of the pending rubber 
problem. But most anxious, not to say pain- 
ful, reflection has led me to the conclusion 
that I cannot rightly yield to my desire to 
render for you a service which as a private 
citizen I should not only feel bound to do but 
one which I should undertake with zeal and 
enthusiasm... . 

“A judge, and especially the Chief Justice, 
cannot engage in political debate or make 
public defense of his acts. When his action 
is judicial he may always rely upon the sup- 
port of the defined record upon which his 
action is based and of the opinion in which 
he and his associates unite as stating the 
ground of decision. But when he participates 
in the action of the executive or legislative 
departments of government he is without 
those supports, He exposes himself to attack 
and indeed invites it, which because of his 
peculiar situation inevitably impairs his 
value as a judge and the appropriate influ- 
ence of his office.” 

Today, with respect for law at a low ebb, 
with our ability to maintain order in our 
cities seriously in question for the first time 
in our history, and with sizable groups of 
Americans convinced that the basic insti- 
tutions of our society are a sham and a 
fraud, the rewarding of an “old friend” with 
the Chief Justiceship is uniquely inappro- 
priate. 

If ever there was a time when a “Caesar's 
wife” appointment would be of great value 
to reinforce public confidence in the Su- 
preme Court—this is such a time. 

If there were ever a time when “crony- 
ism” was a disservice to the Nation, this is 
the time. 

Even before the current controversy 
erupted, public confidence in the Supreme 
Court had fallen to an all-time low in mod- 
ern history. According to a Gallup survey in 
June, 60 per cent of the American people 
had an unfavorable opinion of the Supreme 
Court. 

Undoubtedly, much of this disfavor can be 
attributed to widespread dissatisfaction with 
some of the more controversial rulings of the 
Court in various fields. 

But the prestige of the Supreme Court 
does not hinge solely on the result it reaches 
in particular cases. I am convinced that there 
are other, perhaps more compelling, con- 
siderations which also influence the stand- 
ing of the Court with the people. 

For example, the same Gallup poll reported 
that 61% of the people favor a change in the 
method of selecting Supreme Court justices. 
This strongly suggests that the circum- 
stances which surround an appointment of a 
justice profoundly affect the capacity of the 
Court to merit public confidence. 

I deeply regret that President Johnson has 
seen fit in this campaign season to drag the 
Supreme Court into the political arena. 

But in another sense, perhaps this debate 
can ultimately serve a higher and a nobler 
purpose, For it can serve to lift the Supreme 
Court, once again, above and out of politics. 

If we prevail, there will be hope that future 
Presidents will select a Benjamin Cardozo 
for the Supreme Court, as Hoover did—not 
because of personal or political considera- 
tions—but because he was the most out- 
standing jurist available in the land. 

In this battle, we are right. Because we 
are right, time is on our side. 
hes I’m confident that we are going to 
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SENATOR GRIFFIN RESPONDED TO THE FOLLOW- 
ING QUESTIONS ASKED BY MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 


Question. Some people charge that those 
who oppose Mr. Fortas’ confirmation are mo- 
tivated by religious bias. Would you comment 
on this. 

Senator GRIFFIN. It was interesting to note 
that on the day these appointments were 
announced, my colleague in the Senate, Jack 
Javits, characterized the appointments as 
“old cronyism’’. It’s true that Senator Javits 
has decided that he is going to vote to con- 
firm, but he has been a great American 
whenever this particular issue has been sug- 
gested or raised in any way. 

He says the charge of anti-Semitism should 
never be used as a crutch or a weapon, I’m 
sure that when Lewis Strauss was rejected 
in 1959, there was no indication then—and 
there is none now—that religious affiliation 
played any part in that decision. In my own 
case—as I have already indicated—I regis- 
tered my objection before President Johnson 
even nominated the people now before the 
Senate. 

Incidentally, before those nominations 
were announced but after my original state- 
ment, I had an opportunity to speak before 
the Michigan Press Association in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan. I was asked the question: 
What would be your reaction if Arthur Gold- 
berg were named to fill a vacancy? I said 
that he was the one exception I could think 
of. That I would have no objection to the 
naming of Arthur Goldberg to fill a vacancy 
because, in a sense, he has been on leave of 
absence serving the United States in the 
United Nations. 

I was disappointed when President John- 
son named Mr. Thornberry of Texas to fill 
the vacancy, for several reasons. Because Mr. 
Johnson, in doing so, was following a practice 
which I think in this day and age should be 
discredited. It’s no secret that over a number 
of years there has been one Catholic seat 
on the Supreme Court, one Jewish seat, and 
one Texas seat, I don’t know why—in this day 
and age— we haven’t progressed to the point 
where we could have two Catholic Justices 
or two Jewish Justices ... and why must we 
have one Teras Justice. (laughter) 

There is a wonderful woman in my office 
who is of the Jewish faith. She handles all 
our mail, and she tells me we are receiving 
very few letters mentioning this issue and 
we have received none from Jewish Rabbis. 
I’m convinced that people in the Jewish com- 
munity, by and large, recognize this for what 
it is—just a phony issue. (applause) 

Question. Senator, were you not a lame 
duck appointee by your crony Governor Rom- 
ney before he was re-elected? (laughter) 

Senator Griffin. Of course, the differences 
are very great here. Not only did I not know 
Governor Romney very well—but I had to run 
for re-election a very few months after the 
appointment was made by Governor Romney. 
I don’t think there is any comparison what- 
soever between the situations. 

Question. Sir, what is your definition of a 
“crony”? 

Senator Griffin. Well, I don’t know how far 
it stretches, but when a person has been a 
close confidant and constant legal advisor 
to a President—or to anybody—over the long 
period of time that Mr. Fortas has, I don’t 
think there is much question that in the 
case of Mr. Fortas and Mr. Thornberry, if 
the term means anything, they fall within it. 

Let me say that I don’t criticize, and don’t 
intend to leave any impression of criticism 
of, either Mr. Thornberry or Mr. Fortas be- 
cause they are close friends of President 
Johnson. I don’t criticize Mr. Fortas because 
he represented Mr. Johnson back in 1948 
when Mr. Johnson ran for the Senate from 
Texas and won that contested landslide vic- 
tory by 87 votes. That was after Mr. Fortas 
went to Justice Black and got an order set- 
ting aside an order of a federal district judge 
in Texas. 
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I don’t criticize Mr. Fortas because he has 
performed legal services for Mr. Johnson 
throughout his public career while the Pres- 
ident and his family successfully accumu- 
lated a rather large fortune. I think that 
probably attests to the fact that Mr. Fortas 
is a good lawyer. I don’t criticize Mr. Fortas 
because he represented Bobby Baker. 

But I do raise the question whether he 
should be rewarded with the position of Chief 
Justice of the United States because he per- 
formed such personal services for Mr. John- 
son. I think that’s one of the issues which 
the Senate has to carefully examine. (ap- 
plause) 

Question. Sir, would you call off your anti- 
Fortas campaign if the Republican nominee 
asked you to? 

Senator Griffin. The answer is no. (ap- 
plause) 

Question. Would you comment on the re- 
port that your attempt to prevent Justice 
Fortas from becoming Chief Justice is an 
effort to launch your bid for the Republican 
Vice Presidential nomination? (laughter) 

Senator Griffin. It must have been one of 
my staff members who wrote that question. 
(laughter) Well, I’m glad I've got a couple of 
Senate colleagues here with me today. (Sen- 
ators Murphy and Curtis) 

I’m sure they realize as I do, that when 
this effort was launched, there weren't nearly 
the prospects of success that there are today. 
We had no way of knowing where we would 
end up with our effort. Of course, it isn’t 
over yet. But we are greatly encouraged by 
what we have been able to accomplish so far, 

The simple answer of why I'm in this is 
that I believe this issue is important to the 
country and because it is important to the 
discharge of my responsibilities as a United 
States Senator. 

Having been a lawyer and having helped 
to frame some of the legislation that the 
Supreme Court interprets, I have some ap- 
preciation of the importance of life-time ap- 
pointments to the Supreme Court. Five peo- 
ple—jive people—determine the judicial 
policies of our country. Too often, it seems, 
people can only sit around and complain 
about the Supreme Court. This is the time 
when they can do something about it. This is 
a time when the Senate should draw a line 
and stand up and insist upon the highest 
standard for the selection of people to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. (ap- 
plause) 

Question. Senator, does the fact that For- 
tas was confirmed for Associate Justice pre- 
clude your probing now his past association 
with or support of various organizations? 

Senator Griffin. No, it doesn’t, because as 
I indicated in my statement, the Senate 
really is not precluded from looking into any 
questions it wishes. 

It has a co-equal responsibility in the ap- 
pointing process. And it can base its decision 
on anything that the Senate considers in the 
public interest. I think the whole back- 
ground and experience of Mr. Fortas is rele- 
vant to the question of whether or not he 
possesses those qualities and characteristics 
which are particularly appropriate and de- 
sirable in a Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

The Chief Justice is at the pinnacle of the 
judicial pyramid, responsible for enforce- 
ment of the cannons of judicial ethics for 
all the others in the judiciary. So while I 
have been particularly interested in Mr. 
Fortas’ activities since he went on the bench, 
I don't think the Senate is foreclosed in any 
way from looking at his entire record. 

Question. Senator, would you support Mr, 
Fortas if Vice President Humphrey should 
be the next President and he should re- 
nominate Mr. Fortas as Chief Justice? 

Senator Griffin. The answer is no. 

Question. Senator, you are a member of the 
American Bar Association. In the July 1968, 
issue of the American Bar News, which is 
circulated to the entire membership, there 
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was a page-one story captioned: “Commit- 
tee Unanimously Approves New Supreme 
Court Appointees As Being Highly Qualified”. 
Please explain why did you not, in all fair- 
ness, insert into the Congressional Record 
their approval of Fortas and Thornberry. 

Senator GRIFFIN. If it hasn't been put into 
the Record, I have no objection to putting 
it in. I'll see to it that it gets there. But it 
doesn't mean very much. 

Never in history has the Committee on 
Judicial Qualifications of the American Bar 
Association found that amy nominee for the 
Supreme Court by a President of the United 
States was unqualified. (laughter) 

I'm particularly disappointed, frankly, in 
the American Bar Association; and I'll say 
so right here. I've heard over and over 
again—as a lawyer and as a law student— 
about the importance of getting politics out 
of the Judiciary and the importance of rais- 
ing the standards of selection of people on 
the courts. How could there be a more ob- 
vious opportunity than this one for the Bar 
Association to show some backbone, to stand 
up on its hind legs and help in this situa- 
tion. 

If we win, the standards of selection for 
the judiciary will go up—but here they are— 
the ABA—I don’t know why—going along, 
“rubberstamping” these appointments— 
when they should be on our side giving us 
some help. (applause) 

Question, Senator, do you intend to press 
your case against the Supreme Court nomina- 
tion with the Republican Platform Commit- 
tee? There is a report that you will do this, 
thereby confronting Platform Chairman 
Dirksen. Do you expect the Platform to con- 
tain a plank embodying your views as out- 
lined today? 

Senator GRIFFIN. I'm on the Platform Com- 
mittee, and I’m planning to fly down to 
Miami tomorrow to participate in the delib- 
erations of the Committee. I'll just say that 
I'm confident that the Platform will recog- 
nize the importance of public confidence in 
the Judiciary and the importance of insist- 
ing upon the highest standards in making ap- 
pointments to the Judiciary and the Supreme 
Court. I don't anticipate that a big fight is 
going to be necessary. 

I think that we are going to find that this 
is a time when Republicans are going to want 
some unity and harmony. It certainly is go- 
ing to be my purpose to try to see that we 
come out of the Convention stronger than 
ever; because not only is the Platform of 
some importance, but what happens after 
Labor Day here in the Senate is very impor- 
tant. 

Question, What do you think of Senator 
Thurmond's harangue of Justice Fortas in 
the Judiciary Committee? 

Senator GRIFFIN. Well, it is very difficult, 
and I don't think I should try to comment 
concerning another colleague in the Senate. 
I probably wouldn’t have asked the questions 
in the same way he did, but he had his pre- 
rogatives; and I think it is for the people of 
South Carolina to judge. 

Question. Do you have enough Senators 
to conduct an effective filibuster to prevent 
a vote on cloture? If so, how many are with 
you? Can you defeat a cloture motion? If 
you do, does that mean that the Fortas- 
Thornberry nominations will never be con- 
firmed? 

Senator Grirrin. I think a conservative es- 
timate is that we now have 40 or more Sen- 
ators who are ready to oppose any attempt 
to limit debate on this historic subject, and 
our forces are growing stronger every day. 

I can tell you that all the facts haven't 
been presented yet; and when the Senate is 
called back in September, there will be a 
great deal more said about whether these 
nominees should be confirmed. When this is- 
sue has been thoroughly aired and when the 
people have all the facts, I'm confident that 
1 opinion will be even stronger than it 

now. 
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The mail is pouring into Capitol Hill—in 
my case, running between 10- and 20-to-1 for 
our position. So I am very confident that we 
are right, we are on the right track and that 
these two nominees will not be confirmed by 
the Senate. 

Question. Senator, if you succeed in de- 
feating the Fortas confirmation, will it help 
your bid for a Senate Minority leadership 
position? What are your ambitions in that 
respect? 

Senator GRIFFIN. Well, I think we disposed 
of that question, generally, before. Everett 
Dirksen will be re-elected Senator from II- 
linois by an overwhelming margin; and Sen- 
ator Everett Dirksen, without a doubt, will 
be the Minority Leader in January. Thank 
you. (laughter) 

Question. Do you want to say that over 
again, Senator? (laughter) 

Senator GRIFFIN. I don’t imagine (Senator) 
George Murphy liked that very much. 
(laughter) Well, I hope that Senator Dirksen 
becomes the Majority Leader. I think—being 
a little more realistic—that we will win a 
majority in the House of Representatives and 
we will have a Republican Speaker of the 
House, I am also confident that we are going 
to make very significant, substantial gains 
in the Senate. If we can win a majority, that 
will be great; but I am not predicting it. 

Question. Do you think Mrs. Abe Fortas 
should have retired from law practice upon 
the appointment of her husband to the 
Supreme Court? 

Senator Griffin. I don’t know how to an- 
swer that. I think in the absence of any 
evidence of conflict of interest, it’s not neces- 
sary to pass any kind of judgment on Mrs. 
Fortas. And unless such evidence came into 
the record, I don’t think she should be a part 
of this consideration in any way. (applause) 

Question. Senator, are you correlating your 
campaign against confirmation with Gov- 
ernor Wallace, the Liberty Lobby, Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., and other leaders who are making 
the same fight that you are making? 

Senator Griffin. The answer is no. Of course, 
in many battles your friends are sometimes 
worse problems than your enemies. Many 
people have asked how in the world can you 
get in bed with some of these kooky groups. 
In a battle like this—when you're right— 
you take support from wherever you can get 
it. On any issue, almost any great issue, you 
look on one side and you see the Birchers, 
you look on the other side and you see the 
Communists. And I have to vote one way or 
the other. 

Those who raise the kind of an argument 
who says or suggests guilt by association and 
ignores the merits of the case are really doing 
a disservice to themselves and to the coun- 
try. The real question should be decided on 
the merits, not on the basis of who is on 
one side or the other. 

I am very frank to say that while I wel- 
come the support of many of my Southern 
Colleagues, I recognize we are on the same 
side for different reasons. This happens oc- 
casionally but we are just glad we have those 
votes. 

Question. Do Senators have cronies for 
whom they seek appointments, including to 
the Supreme Court? 

Senator Griffin. Yes, how would a Repub- 
lican know, as Carl Curtis just said over 
there. (laughter, applause) 

Question. This is a quickie, Senator. Would 
you have voted for Dean Burch? (laughter) 

Senator Griffin. I think I would have to be 
consistent and oppose him, at least under 
the circumstances of my earlier remarks, But 
in this case, I think it is essential to look at 
all the circumstances. 

Question. Senator, do you disapprove of 
Earl Warren having been Chairman of the 
Commission that investigated the Kennedy 
assassination? 

Senator Griffin. This is an interesting point. 
Incidentally, one of the people who suggested 
the Warren Commission to President John- 
son was Abe Fortas, according to the book 
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that the columnists, Evans and Novak, have 
written. 

Another important point in that book is 
that Mr. Chief Justice Warren protested his 
appointment and was hesitant about accept- 
ing that position because of the fact that it 
involved extra-judicial duties. Apparently he 
was persuaded to do it, but I think he recog- 
nized that there might be a breach of the 
doctrine of separation of powers. Actually, I 
think it would have been better if he had not 
performed that function, 

Question. Clark Clifford was with Fortas 
when they asked the (Washington) Star to 
suppress the Jenkins story. Did you oppose 
Clifford’s confirmation as Secretary of De- 
fense? 

Senator Griffin. No, I didn’t. And I would 
not vote against confirmation of Abe Fortas 
to be Attorney General, if Mr. Johnson should 
want to send his name up and have him 
actually confirmed for the job he seems to 
be performing. (laughter) 

This goes to the distinction, of course, 
that I tried to make very clear in my state- 
ment. There should be wide latitude for the 
President as far as appointments to his Cab- 
inet are concerned. Guy Gillette, the former 
Senator from Iowa, once said that Harry 
Hopkins would be the last person that he 
would ever want in his Cabinet if he were 
President. But he said that if the President 
wanted Harry Hopkins, he was going to vote 
to confirm him because, after all, the Presi- 
dent is responsible for the Executive Branch. 
These people only serve during the Adminis- 
tration of a President. That makes it an en- 
tirely different case. 

If people—and some Senators—would re- 
cognize how much of a difference that is, 
we wouldn't have any trouble at all winning 
our case, 

Question, Senator, would you forecast who 
will be the Presidential and Vice Presidential 
nominees for both parties? (laughter) 

Senator Griffin. Well, I'm going to Miami 
to place in nomination the name of the 
Governor of my State as the favorite son 
candidate from Michigan. In nominating 
him, of course, I'm going to give as strong 
a speech as I can with the hope that he will 
be the nominee, 

I don’t know who is going to come out on 
top. You’ve seen the polls and the surveys. 
and I have no crystal ball as to what the 
ultimate outcome will be. 
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Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to include in the 
Recorp at this point the following edito- 
7 feon the Washington Post of June 10, 
1 h 

CANDID CANDIDATE 

Rep. Charles McC. Mathias Jr. has set a 
good example to his colleagues by listing hif 
income and assets in connection with his 
campaign for a seat in the Senate. He is 
right in saying that the disclosure of all 
information “that throw light upon the in- 
terest or disinterest of those who participate 
in making public decisions” is one way “to 
renew confidence in the institutions of 
government.” 

The Maryland Congressman’s disclosures 
were sent to the chairman of the House 
Ethics Committee, but they go much further 
than the House's pallid code of ethics re- 
quires. We surmise that this voluntary ges- 
ture will notably enhance the standing of 
Mr. Mathias before the voters. He is not, of 
course, the first member of Congress to give 
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his constituents a full view of his income and 
financial interests. But his candor helps to 
bolster a growing custom, and it may be 
worth more in terms of voter confidence than 
would the expenditure of his entire net 
worth on campaign propaganda. 


HERBERT J. LINK RECEIVES THE 
JOHN CAMPANIUS HOLM AWARD 
FROM ESSA 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I know of no 
group of Americans more faithful and 
more devoted to a worthy cause in which 
they believe than the 12,000 voluntary 
weather observers who make daily ob- 
servations and readings which they 
transmit to the U.S. Weather Bureau. 
The collection of this data is a vital 
service which through the years has 
proved invaluable to an understanding 
and analysis of climate factors and has 
enabled the Weather Bureau to compile 
accurate, meaningful meterological 
studies. 

In 1959 the Weather Bureau estab- 
lished the John Campanius Holm Award 
to be conferred each year on volunteer 
weather observers who make outstanding 
contributions in this most important 
field. I am very pleased to note that the 
Environmental Science Services Admin- 
istration has recently honored a fellow 
Hoosier, Mr. Herbert J. Link, of La Porte, 
Ind., by selecting him to receive this 
award. For more than 40 years Mr. Link, 
without compensation, has been faith- 
fully, accurately, and regularly recording 
the features of the daily weather in his 
hometown area. He is truly deserving of 
this honor, and I am sure that those who 
know him well join me in extending their 
congratulations and best wishes. 

As a further mark of my respect, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a brief press release from ESSA describ- 
ing the Holm Award and commenting 
more in detail about the long service 
rendered to his Nation by Mr. Link, 
who is also clerk-treasurer of La Porte 
County, be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE NEWS 

WASHINGTON —Herbert J. Link of La Porte, 
Indiana, has been recording the daily 
weather of his hometown as a volunteer ob- 
server for the Weather Bureau for over 40 
years. 

In recognition of this long and faithful 
service to his community and country, the 
Environmental Science Services Administra- 
tion (ESSA) of the Department of Commerce 
announced today that Link has been selected 
to receive the John Campanius Holm Award, 

John Campanius Holm Awards, created 
in 1959 by ESSA’s Weather Bureau, are made 
annually to honor volunteer observers for 
outstanding accomplishment in the fleld of 
meteorological observations. The award is 
named for a Lutheran minister who is the 
first person known to have taken systematic 
weather observations in the American col- 
onies. In 1644 and 1645, the Reverend Cam- 
panius made records of the climate, without 
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the use of instruments, near the present site 
of Wilmington, Delaware. 

Link, the 77-year-old La Porte County 
Clerk-Treasurer, began his volunteer services 
for the Weather Bureau in 1927. According 
to ESSA, his reports have been remarkably 
complete and accurate down through the 
years. 

The Weather Bureau has more than 12,000 
volunteer observers throughout the United 
States who make and record daily weather 
observations. The information they gather is 
processed and published by the Environ- 
mental Data Service, another component of 
ESSA, and is invaluable in recording the na- 
tion’s climate. Many of these observers, like 
Link, serve without pay. 


PHILBIN WORKS FOR 
CONSERVATION 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 90th 
Congress has certainly had a most busy 
agenda, but on the whole I believe that 
most Americans will agree that the out- 
standing record of the 89th Congress on 
conservation legislation has been equaled, 
if not surpassed, by the present Congress. 

The protection of our natural resources 
has had my active support since I first 
came to Congress and I include in the 
Recor an article outlining my contribu- 
tions in this field: 


PHILBIN WORKS FOR CONSERVATION 


The long distinguished service of Congress- 
man Philip J. Philbin in the House has been 
particularly dedicated to the cause of con- 
servation. 

He takes special pride in having been, in 
1957, the first Member of Congress to spon- 
sor the Cape Cod National Park proposal. He 
filed legislation in April 1957, not long after 
the national seashore survey of the National 
Park Service, to establish a National Park on 
Cape Cod to preserve this area of the na- 
tion’s dwindling shoreline for the recreational 
use of the people. 

As a direct result of the introduction of 
the Philbin Cape Cod bill, the National Park 
Service was able to draw up the detailed 
Cape Cod National Seashore proposal at the 
request of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. 

In the 89th Congress, he was the first Mem- 
ber of the House to introduce the revised Ap- 
palachian Trail bill, embodying changes ad- 
vocated by the Bureau of Outdoors Recrea- 
tion in the original proposal submitted by 
Senator Nelson. 

In the current Congress, he filed a revi- 
sion of the National Trails bill, calling for the 
designation of the Appalachian Trail as a 
pilot trail with the several other national 
trails to be placed in a study category, pend- 
ing review of Federal policies to see how ex- 
tensive government participation will be re- 
quired to protect these areas. 

Not long after the introduction of the Phil- 
bin AT bill, the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs reported the National 
Trails bill to the House, embodying much of 
the language of his bill, and adopting his 
suggestion that the Appalachian Trail be the 
pilot trail and others placed in a study 
category. 

Anticipating in 1960 the tax status prob- 
lem of conservation groups in pressing for 
the adoption of conservation legislation, 
Philbin introduced legislation to protect the 
tax exempt status of these organizations, 
This tax problem is best exemplified by the 
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tax controversy which developed last year 
between the Sierra Club and the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Philbin’s interest in the matter was 
motivated in part by the 1960 decision of the 
U.S. Court of Claims, which ruled against 
the League of Women Voters in its petition 
to collect the amount of Federal estate taxes 
levied against a bequest from a former mem- 
ber on the basis of the League's legislative 
activities. 

Philbin felt that the educational activities 
of the League and other nonprofit educational 
groups should not be penalized by unfair 
rulings of the Internal Revenue Service. Con- 
sequently, he introduced his original tax con- 
servation bill and later, at the request of 
the Humane Society of the United States, he 
broadened the bill to permit tax-exempt 
organizations to engage in legislative activi- 
ties directly revelant to the purposes qualify- 
ing them for tax exemption, without losing 
their tax status. 

The new bill attracted wide support and 
had the interest of such conservation orga- 
nizations as the Audubon Society, Trustees 
for Conservation, Massachusetts Forest and 
Park Association, Defenders of Wildlife, 
Wildlife Management Institute, Izaak Walton 
League of America, Citizens Committee on 
Natural Resources and others. Such diverse 
groups as the National Association for 
Retarded Children, National Travelers Aid 
Association and the Council of Jewish Fed- 
erations and Welfare Funds expressed their 
approval of the Philbin bill. 

In April 1963, Philbin introduced his Soil 
and Water Resources Development bill call- 
ing for increased participation of the Soil 
Conservation Service in providing protec- 
tion, development and use of land in urban 
areas and the proper utilization of water 
resources in those areas. 

The legislation immediately attracted the 
interest of many Massachusetts towns which 
were establishing local conservation commis- 
sions under the new state law. These com- 
munities were just becoming aware of the 
soil surveys conducted by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service for the development of their 
land capabilities. 

An amended version of the original Philbin 
bill became law in 1966 and an expanded 
soil survey program now permits the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to provide expanded 
technical help on community projects deal- 
ing with soil, land use and water problems. 

He sponsored in the present Congress leg- 
islation to establish the Redwoods National 
Park, also a bill to include Monomoy Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in the Wilderness Sys- 
tem, and another to increase Federal funds 
for purchase of land for the Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore. 

In December 1966, at a Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Utilities hearing Philbin 
strongly protested against the proposed high 
tension power lines between Somerset and 
Ayer. The following year, he urged in the 
House increased Federal research and leader- 
ship that would lead toward a solution of the 
problem of overhead wires. 

Philbin urged that the 72-mile transmis- 
sion line not be approved “until such time 
as it has been revised and corrected to meet 
the many objections that have been raised 
against it.“ 

Philbin predicted that underground trans- 
mission lines are bound to become common- 
place. Whether that procedure can be fol- 
lowed in the present instance or not, I do 
not definitely know, But I think it could be 
given study and consideration,” he declared. 

Philbin said the case by opponents of the 
line is “very strong.” He said the line would 
mean “serious economic loss in terms of re- 
duced property values” and “very real dan- 
gers as well” for the communities along the 
proposed route. 

Philbin cited estimates by the Federal 
Power Commission that present transmission 
facilities will be more than tripled by 1980, 
“This means that we will have nearly one 
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million miles of overhead lines in the United 
States,” he said. 

An area about twice the size of the Na- 
tional Parks system would be taken up by 
those lines, he claimed, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE 
NATIONAL GUN CRIME PREVEN- 
TION ACT 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, 18 other 
Senators have joined me in introducing 
S. 3634, the National Gun Crime Preven- 
tion Act which provides for firearms reg- 
istration and licensing. In a few weeks 
the Senate will vote on that bill as an 
amendment to S. 3633, the mail order 
gun sales bill proposed by the President. 
To answer the questions most frequently 
asked about the National Gun Crime 
Prevention Act, I have prepared a brief 
document entitled “Questions and An- 
swers on the National Gun Crime Pre- 
vention Act,“ which I ask be printed at 
this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconb, as follows: 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE NATIONAL 
GUN CRIME PREVENTION ACT 
INDEX OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

1, What is the National Gun Crime Preven- 
tion Act? 

2. Why not just enforce existing state gun 
laws? 

3. Congress just passed a gun law. Why do 
we need another? 

4. Are registration and licensing proposals 
merely steps toward confiscation of all fire- 
arms? x 

5. Aren't registration and licensing bills 
actually just taxation measures? 

6. Are registration and licensing constitu- 
tional? 

7, What will the National Gun Crime Pre- 
vention Act cost the gun owner? 

8. How does registration work? 

9. Must every firearm be registered? 

10. Would private firearms sales be regis- 
tered too? 

11. Doesn't registration impose a burden on 
the law-abiding? 

12. But won’t criminals refuse to register 
their guns? 

13. Must an owner of several guns register 
each of them? 

14. What about weapons which have no 
serial number? 

15. What about antiques? 

16. How does licensing work? 

17. How about my son under 18 years old? 
Could he still hunt and shoot? 

18. What’s the difference between registra- 
tion and licensing? Do we need both? 

19. Must every gun be separately licensed? 

20. Would there be any discretion to deny 
a license? 

21. Won’t criminals get guns anyway? 

22. Why not just punish gun crimes more 
severely? 

23. What about the argument that “guns 
don't commit crimes, people do“? 

24. What about the argument that “No 
dictatorship has ever been imposed on a na- 
tion of free men who have not just been re- 
quired to register their privately owned fire- 
arms?” 

25. How do law enforcement officials feel 
about gun licensing and registration? 
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1. What is the National Gun Crime Pre- 
vention Act? 

The National Gun Crime Prevention Act is 
a bill introduced by 19 Senators to help 
detect and deter gun crime, It provides for 
registration of all firearms and licensing 
of all firearms owners and ammunition users. 
It encourages state action by providing for 
state pre-emption of the federal law. Where 
a state enacts its own registration and licens- 
ing law, the federal law would not apply. 
Where a state fails to act to protect its own 
citizens, the bill would provide a minimum 
floor of federal protection in that state. 

Registration of all firearms will give the 
police the means to quickly trace guns used 
in crime to their owner. 

Licensing of gun users will weed out 
persons. who, by reason of criminal record, 
drug addiction, alcoholism, mental incom- 
petence, or age should not be entrusted with 
a gun in the first place. 

2. Why not just enforce existing state gun 
laws? 

Most states’ gun laws are totally inade- 
quate to protect their citizens. Many states 
have practically no gun laws at all, eight 
states have no law against felons buying 
firearms. In 35 states lunatics can legally own 
guns. Only 3 states require a license to own 
or possess a gun, 

Most state gun laws are either obsolete or 
meaningless, such as a Texas law forbidding 
carrying guns in a saddlebag, except when 
you are traveling, Vermont's law forbidding 
schoolchildren to have guns in the classroom, 
or Arkansas' law forbidding using a machine 
gun for offensive purposes, Clearly, existing 
state firearms laws are totally inadequate to 
protect the public. 

3. Congress just passed a gun law. Why do 
we need another? 

The law Congress enacted as part of the 
Omnibus Crime Bill in June was a watered- 
down compromise which, while worthwhile, 
for practical purposes only requires that 
pistol purchases be made in the purchaser’s 
home state. The new law does make it illegal 
to transport or possess a gun if you are 
under indictment, a fugitive, a felon, an 
adjudged mental incompetent, an illegally 
entered alien, have renounced U.S. citizen- 
ship, or have been dishonorably discharged 
from the armed forces, but provides no means 
to actually prevent such persons from 
making firearms purchases. 

The provisions of the Omnibus Crime Bill 

do not provide any way to trace a gun lost, 
stolen, or used in crime. They provide no 
way for gun dealers to determine whether 
the man they are selling to is who he says 
he is, does not intend to use the gun in crime, 
is not a felon, addict, or mental patient or 
otherwise disqualified from gun ownership. 
These dangerous people can still get guns 
by simply lying. 
- To make the law passed in June enforce- 
able, we need firearms registration and 
licensing. Firearms user licensing would pre- 
vent criminals, addicts, lunatics, and juve- 
niles from purchasing firearms, and regis- 
tration would help find them if they used a 
gun in crime. 

4. Are registration and licensing proposals 
merely steps toward confiscation of all fire- 
arms? 

Certainly not. Firearms ownership and use 
by law-abiding citizens is a healthful recrea- 
tion and does not contribute to the gun crime 
problem. But we urgently need adequate rec- 
ords of gun ownership to help trace guns 
used in crime to their criminal users. Regis- 
tration of all firearms is the only way to 
gather these records. And we urgently need 
to deny access to firearms by criminals, ad- 
dicts and mental incompetents. A licensing 
system, in which all law-abiding citizens au- 
tomatically are entitled to licenses and all 
criminals, addicts and mental incompetents 
are automatically denied licenses, and which 
punishes purchase, possession or use of a fire- 
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arm without a license, will severely inhibit 
criminal access to guns. 

Those who oppose reasonable firearms con- 
trol because they fear “confiscation” should 
be much more concerned that the rapidly ris- 
ing gun crime rate may well lead to public 
demand for confiscation if reasonable meas- 
ures to stem the gun crime rate are not taken 
now. The threat of confiscation arises not 
from reasonable action to stem the gun crime 
rate, but rather from no action at all. 

5. Aren’t registration and licensing bills ac- 
tually just taxation measures? 

No. The National Gun Crime Prevention 
Act contains no fee at all for either licens- 
ing or registration. It would be paid for out 
of the general revenues. Direct controls 
against criminal access to guns and good rec- 
ords for tracing guns used in crime—not 
taxes—are the best way to control the gun 
crime rate. 

6. Are registration and licensing constitu- 
tional? 

Yes, without question. Here’s what the 
Library of Congress says about the National 
Gun Crime Prevention Act and the Second 
Amendment's “right to bear arms”: From 
what we know of the history and construc- 
tion of the Second Amendment, it would 
seem that the major current proposals for 
gun control are not subject to any serious 
Second Amendment challenges.“ (Library of 
Congress Study UC460B, 450/77 A-251: The 
Second Amendment as a Limitation on Fed- 
eral Firearms Legislation,” July 8, 1968) 

The U.S. Attorney General has stated: “A 
federal system requiring the registration and 
licensing of firearms is a necessary and proper 
means to two legitimate legislative goals, the 
regulation and protection of interstate com- 
merce and the preservation of the peace of 
the United States . it is within the power 
of Congress to enact.” 

The bill also contains a special provision, 
Section 935(c), to conform to recent Supreme 
Court decisions (Haynes v. U.S.) dealing with 
the Bill of Rights provision on self-incrimi- 
nation. 

7. What will the National Gun Crime Pre- 
vention Act cost the gun owner? 

The bill imposes no fees. The operation of 
the licensing and registration system pro- 
posed by the National Gun Crime Prevention 
Act would be paid for out of the general tax 
receipts of the country. As a law enforcement 
and public safety measure, the cost of the 
Act should be borne by all citizens. As orig- 
inally introduced, the Act did provide a $1 
fee for licensing and registration, but this 
provision has been deleted. 

8. How does registration work? 

A gun owner simply sends a law enforce- 
ment agency the makes, models, and serial 
numbers of his guns and his own name and 
address. It can be done completely by mail. 
Then, when a lost or stolen gun is found, its 
true owner can be discovered and his gun 
returned to him. If a gun is found at the 
scene of a crime, its last known owner can 
be quickly traced. When a suspicious charac- 
ter is arrested with a gun in his possession, 
its ownership can be quickly determined. If 
the gun has been stolen or is unregistered, 
the suspect can be booked for possession of 
stolen goods or possession of an unregistered 
weapon. 

If a state enacts its own registration law, 
guns would be registered with whatever state 
agency the law designated. If the state failed 
to act, guns would be registered with the 
federal government. 

9. Must every firearm be registered? 

Yes, otherwise many guns lost, stolen, or 
used in crime could not be traced. 

10. Would private firearms sales be regis- 
tered too? 

Yes. All firearms transfers, by dealers and 
private persons, would be registered so that 
up-to-date records of actual gun ownership 
could be maintained. 

11. Doesn’t registration impose a burden on 
the law-abiding? 
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Not a significant one. Everything can be 
done by mail on a form like this: 


FIREARMS REGISTRATION FORM 


The registration would be free and per- 
manent. No fees. No renewals. 

12. But won’t criminals refuse to register 
their guns? 

Some criminals may refuse to register their 
guns and risk being jailed for having an un- 
registered gun. But any suspected criminal 
found with an unregistered weapan can be 
jailed on that charge alone, even if no other 
crime can be proved. So it will become very 
risky for a criminal to have an unregistered 
weapon, 

13. Must an owner of several guns register 
each of them? 

He must supply the make, model, and 
serial number of each, but could do so for all 
his guns on a single form. 

14. What about weapons which have no 
serial number? 

The bill provides that firearms dealers can 
imprint serial numbers on such weapons for 
identification purposes. 

15. What about antiques? 

No firearm manufactured prior to 1898 is 
covered by the bill. 

16. How does licensing work? 

Licensing is simply a way of denying fugi- 
tives, criminals, addicts, and mental defec- 
tives access to firearms and ammunition. 
Every purchaser, possessor, or user of fire- 
arms or ammunition would have to have a 
license, except for juveniles with their par- 
ents’ consent and hunters or sportsmen who 
have borrowed a weapon for temporary use. 

To get a license, you would simply submit 
a statement affirming that you are over 18, 
have never been convicted of a felony or 
committed to an institution by a court on 
the grounds of alcoholism, narcotics addic- 
tion, or mental incompetence, that you are 
not under indictment or a fugitive, and are 
not otherwise prohibited by law from obtain- 
ing a weapon. In addition, you would supply 
a physical description like that required for 
a driver’s license and proof of identity (in 
the form of a draft card, driver’s license, so- 
cial security card, etc.). 

If a state enacted a licensing law, the state- 
ment and identification would be supplied 
to whatever agency the state prescribed, but 
if the state does not act, then to any federal 
firearms dealer. The entire transaction could 
be conducted by mail, 

Issuance of licenses would be automatic to 
all law-abiding citizens, without any discre- 
tion on the part of the issuing officer. Denial 
of a license would be automatic in the case 
of felons, fugitives, adjudged alcoholics ad- 
dicts and mental incompetents, and those 
under 18. 

17, How about my son under 18 years old? 
Could he still hunt and shoot? 

Yes, definitely. Although he could not own 
a gun in his own name, the bill expressly 
provides that he will be able to hunt and 
shoot with his parents’ consent. 

18. What’s the difference between regis- 
tration and licensing? Do we need both? 

Registration is a means of tracing guns 
used in crime. Licensing is a means of re- 
ducing the gun crime rate itself by denying 
access to guns by known criminals, addicts, 
and mental defectives. Registration is a 
means to solve gun crime once it has been 
committed. Licensing is a means to prevent 
— crime from being committed in the first 
place. 

19, Must every gun be separately licensed? 

No. Firearms purchasers, owners and users 
are licensed, not the guns themselves. The 
purpose is to deny licenses to criminals, ad- 
dicts and mental defectives. 
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20. Would there be any discretion to deny 
a license? 

Not where the federal law applies. If the 
applicant is not under indictment, or a 
fugitive, a felon, an adjudged addict, alco- 
holic or mental incompetent, or under 18, the 
license must be issued, The state could estab- 
lish a different system, if they wish, just as 
they can today. 

21. But won’t criminals get guns anyway? 

If a licensing law were in effect a criminal, 
addict, or mental defective could not legally 
purchase, own or use a gun, because he would 
not be entitled to a license. Thus, lawful 
channels of purchase would be cut off to 
him. Today they are not. 

Today, in most states, criminals, addicts 
and idiots have access to guns on the same 
basis as the law-abiding. Even if, after enact- 
ment of the National Gun Crime Prevention 
Act hard-core criminals may be able to get 
some guns, the small-time but frequently 
deadly crook who holds up liquor stores, bus 
drivers and filling stations or housebreaks 
will find it much harder and much riskier to 
possess a gun. 

No one claims gun laws are airtight or fool- 
proof. The question is whether we should do 
what we can to detect and prevent gun crime 
or continue to do nothing, as we do today. 

22. Why not just punish gun crimes more 
severely? 

Heavier penalties for gun crimes already 
exist, but haven’t answered the gun crime 
problem. Armed robbery is a more serious 
offense than simple robbery; aggravated as- 
sault is more heavily punished than simple 
assault. Murder is the most heavily punished 
crime of all. Yet the commission rates of all 
these crimes are climbing intolerably. Armed 
robbery increased from 42,600 crimes a year 
in 1964 to 71,000 in 1967; aggravated as- 
sault by gun from 27,700 cases in 1964 to 
55,000 in 1967; murder by gun from 5,000 in 
1964 to 7,700 in 1967. 

Gun crimes should be more heavily pun- 
ished. But clearly, heavier penalties do not 
answer the gun crime epidemic. They do not 
help solve gun crimes, as registration would. 
They do not prevent criminal access to guns, 
as licensing would, They do not bring gun 
crime victims back to life, repair their 
wounds, or return their property. Only dis- 
arming the criminal can do that. 

23. What about the argument that “guns 
don’t commit crimes, people do“? 

Of course, guns don’t commit crimes, but 
people using guns certainly do. People using 
guns last year alone robbed 71,000 Americans, 
assaulted 55,000 Americans and murdered 
7,700 Americans. People using guns mur- 
dered John Kennedy, Martin Luther King, 
and Robert Kennedy, along with more than 
25,000 other Americans between 1963 and 
1967. 

24. What about the argument that “No 
dictatorship has ever been imposed on a 
nation of free men who have not just been 
required to register their privately owned 
firearms 

That argument is baloney. It is unsup- 
ported by fact and refuted by history. For 
example, regarding the German occupations 
of Europe, the Library of Congress has con- 
cluded: 

“We can make no positive correlation be- 
tween gun laws and dictatorships, as the fol- 
lowing examples will show. 

“First, four countries were examined which 
are democracies now, but in recent history 
came under Nazi dictatorships (Germany, 
Italy, France, and Austria). One may reason- 
ably assume that if gun registration laws 
constituted a primary factor in the rise of 
dictatorships, these countries would have 
since revised their laws to prevent future 
dictatorships. This has not been the case. 
The four countries today have substantially 
the same gun laws as those in force prior to 
the advent of dictatorship. In fact, in Italy, 
where gun laws were relaxed by Mussolini, 
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they have recently been restrengthened ap- 
proximately to their pre-Mussolini level. 

Secondly, two democracies were examined 
which have not suffered dictatorships in 
their recent history (England and Switzer- 
land). Switzerland has had gun registration 
laws since 1874, England since 1831. 


* — * * * 


“It would be inaccurate of course, to sug- 
gest that a dictatorship would be uncon- 
cerned about the possession of firearms by 
its populace. Nevertheless, these few exam- 
ples would seem to indicate fairly conclu- 
sively that there is no significant relation- 
ship between gun laws and the rise of dic- 
tatorships, at least in these countries.” 

In his book, The Right to Bear Arms, 
author Carl Bakal thoroughly demolishes 
this hysterical argument most frequently 
made by National Rifle Association propa- 
gandists, that firearms laws threaten democ- 
racy. He writes: 

“In resorting to such sophistry, the NRA is 
as casual with history as it is with statistics. 
It makes much of the alleged Nazi use of fire- 
arms registration lists to disarm and conquer 
Europe. However, if such a tactic were em- 
ployed, it must be accounted one of the best- 
kept secrets of the war, for I could find no ref- 
erence to it whatever in the histories of that 
era. I have spoken to correspondents with an 
intimate knowledge of German affairs, and 
they too disabused me of the notion that this 
was an element in the Nazi invasion tactics 
or, as is also said, in Hitler’s rise to power. 
Said Sigrid Schultz, a journalist in Ger- 
many since 1919: ‘Hitler used lists to take 
over Germany? Why, that’s perfectly silly, 
absolutely ridiculous. He didn’t need the 
guns of the people. He had virtually all the 
people. He had the Storm Troopers and he 
had the Army. His forces were literally armed 
to the teeth. If Hitler had any list of guns, he 
didn't need them.’ 

“Another veteran correspondent, Norbert 
Muhlen, with a half dozen books on Ger- 
many to his credit, told me of a German 
friend of his: ‘He was a vehement anti- 
Nazi, but they never took away his gun, In 
fact, he even became a hunting inspector.’ 

“I also wrote to the American Embassy in 
each of the countries who so supposedly 
succumbed to the Nazis. From Denmark 
came this typical reply: “The Germans did 
not disarm Danish civilians and so facilitate 
the German invasion and occupation of Den- 
mark.’ From Finland: ‘The Library of War 
Sciences has not heard of any such activity.’ 

h +% * $ $ 


“Even if any lists of firearms owners would 
be useful to an enemy of the United States, 
undoubtedly the single largest and most 
useful such master list would be that of the 
more than 1 million names and addresses 
conveniently maintained: on Remington 
Rand tabulating cards in the membership 
division at NRA headquarters. (New York 
City’s list of 17,000 registered handgun own- 
ers is minuscule compared to this.) Vastly 
larger collectively are the lists of about 19 
million hunting licenses on file with the con- 
servation (or fish and game) departments in 
the capital cities of our fifty states.“ 

25. How do law enforcement officials feel 
about gun licensing and registration? 

They want both. At the recent hearings on 
the National Gun Crime Prevention Act, New 
Jersey Attorney General Arthur Sills testi- 
fied regarding the National Gun Crime Pre- 
vention Act: 

“Again, I repeat my plea and the plea of 
all New Jerseyans. Congress must enact a law 
to register all firearms, create licensing safe- 
guards to prohibit the distribution of fire- 
arms to undesirable persons, ban all mail- 
order sales of firearms, and prohibit the 
purchases of firearms by non-residents of a 
state. Few, if any, efforts are more important 
to the future safety and security of the 
American people.” 

California Attorney General Thomas C. 
Lynch testified: 
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“I wish to endorse national firearms regis- 
tration and licensing procedures. Regis- 
tration and licensing of firearms would be a 
tremendous tool for law enforcement—a 
major protection for the honest citizen.” 

Mr. Quinn Tamm, Executive Director of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, testified: 

“I support Federal legislation that will as- 
sist state and Federal enforcement agencies 
in preventing and solving gun crimes 
through Federal registration and licensing 
activities. The additional administrative 
workload that will be placed on local law 
enforcement agencies through the implemen- 
tation of such legislation will be consider- 
able, but it is my sincere belief that the 
cost will be inconsiderable compared to the 
lives that will be saved. Finally, enactment 
of legislation that will expedite a nationwide 
system of reporting firearms data will mate- 
rlally aid local law enforcement agencies in 
bringing to justice those who use such 
weapons in the commission of crimes.” 

Mayor Richard Daley of Chicago testified: 

“I believe this to be one of the most 
important pieces of legislation to be con- 
sidered by the United States Senate. It is 
long overdue. The need for such legislation 
has long been apparent.” 

Mayor John Lindsay of New York testified: 

“Congress should pass legislation requir- 
ing the registration of firearms—with the 
specific recognition—as provided in Senate 
8634 [The National Gun Crime Prevention 
Act] that the primary responsibility for 
registration rests with the individual states. 
Registration of ownership, serial number, 
and type of weapon can give enormous as- 
sistance to crime prevention and detection, 

“The Congress should enact legislation 
providing that in the absence of state and 
local regulations limiting access to firearms, 
the federal government should assume re- 
sponsibility for enforcing reasonable licens- 
ing regulations for the possession of fire- 
arms.” 

U.S. Attorney General Ramsey Clark testi- 


“After all we have suffered, it would be 
terribly disillusioning if we failed to act to 
control guns. Interstate control, registration 
and licensing are all essential. 

“The people want strict gun control. Their 
safety demands it. The Congress is fully 
empowered to act. The time is now.” 


MAINE GIRL PROPOSES CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION ON AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great challenges our Nation faces today 
is the vitalization of its merchant ma- 
rine. The past glory of the American 
merchant marine is now overshadowed 
by its recent decline. 

Recently, a young Maine girl, Ann 
Conroy, of Portland, Maine, submitted 
a prize-winning essay to the Herald 
Harding Memorial Essay Contest on this 
vital topic. Miss Conroy’s essay, which 
won her a holiday on the Great Lakes, 
combines an incisive analysis of the 
problem we face and six thoughtful sug- 
gestions for congressional action. The 
high quality of this essay is particularly 
encouraging because of Anne’s future 
interest in politics and government. 

I commend the ideas of this bright 
young girl to my colleagues: 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE KEY TO 
DEFENSE AND TRADE 


Ships provide the cheapest form of trans- 
portation. This reason, in itself, would seem- 
ing demand that a country keep her Mer- 
chant Marine in top condition, Why then has 
the United States of America allowed her 
Merchant Marine to take a back seat to other 
nations of lesser international stature? 

Although the American Merchant Marine 
is a private industry, it is subsidized by the 
United States government. The current 
budget of the American Merchant Marine is 
approximately three hundred and seventy- 
five million dollars. Two hundred million of 
this sum is used for operating subsidies, 
Eighty-five percent of this two hundred mil- 
lion is used to make up the difference in 
wages between the members of the American 
Merchant Marine and those of foreign com- 
panies. 

The American Merchant Marine is an es- 
sential part of our nation’s economy and se- 
curity. Seventeen percent of the United 
States’ key raw materials must be imported. 
Ninety-six percent of these are carried on 
foreign ships. This should be remedied 
quickly. The United States is becoming al- 
most entirely dependent on ships sailing 
under foreign flags. 

After World War II, the United States was 
a supreme maritime nation with a fleet of 
five thousand modern vessels. Ninety-five 
percent of these ships were less than three 
years old. Presently, the American Merchant 
Marine has a fleet of approximately one thou- 
sand and ninety-five ocean going vessels. 
Four-fifths of these ships are over twenty 
years old. 

Twenty-five of our fifty states border on 
the coast or on the Great Lakes. At least fifty 
percent of Congress should have an interest 
in developing the Merchant Marine. Quite to 
the contrary, politics have contributed to the 
decline of the American Merchant Marine. 
Politicans eager to stay in the good graces 
of an uninformed public have been unwilling 
to grant the needed subsidies to our ship 
building industries, Americans, concerned 
only with keeping taxes as low as possible, 
have condoned these actions. If only our 
fellow countrymen would take a good hard 
look at the condition of our Merchant Ma- 
rine, they would see how essential it is to our 
prosperity. 

The money used to subsidize our merchant 
fleet stays in our country. Eighty-five percent 
of all subsidies granted to our Merchant 
Marine goes to labor. 

As the standard of living in the United 
States has become higher so have the wages 
of our shipbuilders and seamen. It costs 
twice as much money and requires twice as 
much time to build a ship in an American 
shipyard as it would abroad. 

American shipping rates have increased 
in proportion to the higher wages paid to the 
crewmen, 

Ships, however, cannot be built abroad for 
the United States. The reason for this is 
sound enough, Our shipyards must be kept up 
in case of an emergency. There are eighteen 
major shipyards in the United States. Each 
one of these is capable of producing fifty 
ships per year; however, they are producing 
twelve ships per year. If the American Mer- 
chant Marine is not allowed to have ships 
made in foreign ports, then our American so- 
ciety should get busy and demand produc- 
tion of more ships domestically. 

Expenditures for the design and trial of 
one or two supersonic transport airplanes 
has been estimated at four and two-tenths 
billion dollars. Three hundred to three hun- 
dred and fifty maritime ships could be built 
for this sum. A fleet of this dimension would 
again put the United States in an influential 
position on the seas and make us competi- 
tive with other foreign countries. 

The American Merchant Marine is the only 
reliable means of transportation the United 
States has to carry its thirty-two billion dol- 
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lar annual import-export business. In time 
of war, the United States would be in a very 
uncomfortable position if it had to depend 
on foreign ships, No great trading nation has 
existed without its own trading fleet. 

The American Merchant Marine is a tre- 
mendous customer of United States business, 
Insurance companies alone enjoy seventy- 
two million dollars in insurance premiums 
from American shipping. The Merchant Ma- 
rine is also a substantial taxpayer. 

Sometimes considered the fourth arm of 
defense, the Merchant Marine has been 
called on to move troops and supplies to 
Vietnam. Airplanes are employed for the 
same purposes; however, ships carry more 
cargo and are less expensive in the long run. 
Ships can also deposit their troops and 
cargoes with greater ease than planes. It is 
not always possible to land a plane in or 
near the desired area. 

Great Britain, Japan, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Sweden and Russia are 
all producing more ships per year than the 
United States. At the present time, Russia 
has three hundred and fifty ships on order, 
The United States has forty-five ships on 
order. 

Recently, in an attempt to reduce his 
budget, President Johnson cut more subsidies 
percentage-wise from the Merchant Marine 
than any other project. 

What can be done to improve our Mer- 
chant Marine? We must have an alert in- 
formed American public, The salvation of 
the American Merchant Marine is entirely 
in the hands of Congress. Congress should 
reflect the thinking and wishes of the ma- 
jority of the American people. Congress 
should bring about the rejuvenation of the 
American Merchant Marine through the fol- 
lowing steps: 1) There should be a definite 
Merchant Marine Plan. 2) Congress must 
come through with the necessary subsidies 
to make the plan work. 3) United States 
shipyards must produce the forty to fifty 
ships per year which they are capable of 
producing. 4) All government goods should 
be shipped on American vessels. 5) Labor 
unions must move with the times. 6) New, 
larger, and more efficient ships must be built. 

The United States is now attempting to 
convert to a container fleet which would 
save time and money. Another idea, which 
was knocked down in Congress, was to have 
ships which have small barges on them. 

If America realizes how valuable our Mer- 
chant Marine is and how much more valu- 
able it could be, I feel our Merchant Marine 
could become the powerful fleet it should 
be. 
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“A SOLDIER’S WORDS” 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, it is difi- 
cult to conceive of a greater tragedy that 
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could befall parents than the loss of a 
son just as he is on the threshold of man- 
hood, ready and eager to assume his role 
in life. But the grief must become almost 
unbearable when the young man is the 
only male heir in the family. 

During the past tragic few years many 
American mothers and fathers have ex- 
perienced personally that unforgettable 
anguish that only they can fully com- 
prehend when informed about the death 
of their loved one in mortal conflict. The 
strength and courage which these grief- 
stricken parents so often have displayed 
under these circumstances is truly re- 
markable and is a great tribute to their 
fortitude and dignity; surely the knowl- 
edge that their son believed in the cause 
for which he was fighting has been of 
great comfort to many and has helped 
them to endure this supreme sacrifice. 

One young Hoosier who 2 months ago 
gave his life in Vietnam for his country 
was Craig Seidel, the only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Seidel of Indianapolis, I 
was deeply moved recently by a letter 
written by Mrs. Seidel in which she made 
the following comment. about her late 
son: 

Though only 20 years old, he was a true 
man in every respect. He fought and died 
bravely for a cause he deeply believed in—to 
keep men free and our country free from 
aggression. In these troubled times, to have 
a feeling of responsibility and a true sense 
of patriotism makes a man great and our son 
believed in and had faith in our country. He 
did not die in vain, This we believe. 


Enclosed with her letter was a poem 
entitled “A Soldier's Words” which Craig 
and four of his buddies had composed 
last February while on duty in Vietnam. 
These young men, all members of Com- 
pany B, 15th T. C. Battalion, 1st Cavalry 
Division, were concerned about the at- 
titude and actions of others of their gen- 
eration back home who were protesting 
against the draft and military service. 
As a tribute to Craig and his friends and 
in honor of his grieving but courageous 
parents, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this brief poem be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this 
point in my remarks. I do this so that 
others may share, if only through the 
medium of words, some of the frustra- 
tions, the deep-seated emotions, yes, 
even the embitterment, which often must 
engulf our gallant young men who have 
been thrust into deadly combat in a 
strange and far-away land. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Sotprer’s WORDS 
Take a man and put him alone, 
Put him 12,000 miles from home. 
Drain his heart of all but blood, 
Make him live in sweat and mud. 
This is the life I have to live, 
And why my soul to the devil I give. 


You peace boys rant from your easy chairs, 

But you don't know what it's like over here. 

While you burn your draft cards, 

And march at dawn, 

You phoi your signs in the White House 
n. 


And all of you want to ban the bomb, 
Because you say there is no real war in 
Vietnam. 


You use your drugs and have your fun, 
Then refuse to use a gun. 
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There is nothing else for us to do, 

But give our lives to help save you. 

I'll hate you till the day I die, 

Because you made me hear my buddy cry. 

I saw his arm, a bloody shred, 

I heard the medic say he's dead. 

It was a large price he had to pay, 

Not to live for another day. 

He bought your life by giving his, 

But who gives a damn what a soldier gives. 


FULL FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE OF 
REPRESENTATIVE AND MRS. 
CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, to renew public confidence in 
Government, public officials should share 
with the public all information which 
casts light on the financial interest or 
disinterest of those charged with making 
national decisions, 

Mrs. Mathias and I have submitted a 
full statement of financial disclosure to 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct. I would 
like to include that statement in the 
Recorp at this point: 


Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 

Chairman, Committee on Standards of Offi- 
cial Conduct, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Mathias and I 
believe that one way to renew confidence in 
the institutions of government is to share 
with the public all information that may 
throw a light upon the interest or disinterest 
of those who participate in making public 
decisions. We are, therefore, reporting to you 
the nature of all of our property, either 
jointly or severally held by us, our family 
income and the sources thereof during my 
four terms in Congress, and the names of 
our creditors: Equity in Federal Retirement 
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System, Life Insurance, Livestock and Farm 
Machinery. 

Real Estate: House, R.F.D. 2, Frederick, 
Maryland; house, 3808 Leland Street, Chevy 
Chase, Maryland; half interest in forty-acre 
farm in Frederick County; half interest in 306 
Redwood Avenue, Frederick; and, lease for 
373-acre farm, expiring in 1973. 

Stocks: Capitol Hill Associates, Citizens 
Bank of Maryland, Farmers & Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank, Foote Mineral Company, Fred- 
erick Medical Arts, G. D. Searle & Company, 
Glaxco Laboratories, Ltd., Investors Loan 
Corporation, Lone Star Cement, Massachu- 
setts Investors Growth, Sperry Rand, The 
Detour Bank, The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company, Warner-Lambert Pharmaceu- 
tical Company, and Western Maryland Trust 
Company. 

Debts due on mortgage, collateral and per- 
sonal notes to Farmers & Merchanics National 
Bank, Frederick, Maryland, Frederick County 
National Bank, Frederick, Maryland, Bank of 
Charles Town, Charles Town, West Virginia, 
and Walker & Dunlop, Washington, D.C. 

The information provided is complete and 
not limited to holdings with a value of over 
$5000.00 as contemplated by Rule 44 of the 
House of Representatives. 

A legitimate concern expressed from time 
to time is that Members of Congress may 
continue in the active practice of the law or 
other business and collect very large fees 
which reflect either a dubious distraction 
from legislative business or an actual misuse 
of official influence. My annual receipts from 
legal sources have averaged $2005.50 during 
my seven years in Congress, or a total of 
$14,038.50 for the entire period. All other 
income over and above Congressional pay 
and allowances is detailed on the attached 


page. 

Neither Mrs. Mathias nor I received any 
income from any trust, remainder or other 
hidden property. Our sons are not the bene- 
ficiaries of any trust. Our net worth, com- 
puted as of May 21, 1968, is $135,359.88. 

Although Rule 44 requires only partial pub- 
lication of disclosures, we know of nothing 
that prohibits full voluntary disclosure, and 
we are convinced that this is the better prac- 
tice to which the Rule should ultimately 
conform. Consequently, we shall make a copy 
of this report available to the press. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES McC, MATHIAS; In. 


Investment 


Year income 


Interest Honorariums 


Executor’s 
commission 


Farm 


Teaching 
Net rents eee dispersal 
Mrs, Mathias 


$1,900 


$49. 31 
99.20 830 


HOW TO MAKE THE ELECTORAL 


COLLEGE CONSTITUTIONALLY 
REPRESENTATIVE 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, a re- 
cent article, entitled How] To Make the 
Electoral College Constitutionally Rep- 
resentative,” appeared in the American 
Bar Association Journal. The author, 
Howard S. Spering, raises some interest- 
ing points for consideration. Accordingly, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How To Make THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
CONSTITUTIONALLY REPRESENTATIVE 
(By Howard S. Spering) 

Gross distortions that exist in the present 
operation of the electoral college would be 
eliminated if “constitutionally representa- 
tive” electors were required to be elected, No 
amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion would be necessary to accomplish this. 
The state-wide general ticket system of elect- 
ing Presidential electors imposed by state 
election laws is the chief cause of the distor- 
tions: That system should be ruled uncon- 
stitutional and enjoined by the courts. 

Prior to 1836 many Presidential electors 
were elected by popular vote from and by 
districts within a number of the states in 
many national elections Each district 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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elected its own elector, whose party affiliation 
and vote might be different from those of 
electors in some other districts within the 
same state. District electors represented the 
choice of the people within their respective 
districts, who had an effective independent 
voice “as citizens of the United States“. The 
people were not regimented, as they are to- 
day under the general ticket system, into 
voting solely in their capacity as citizens 
of their state”, having their votes counted 
on a state-wide basis only and having only 
one voice expressed uniformly by all of the 
electors from the state. 

Under the Constitution it is population, 
or people, that determines the whole num- 
ber of Presidential electors to be elected in 
each state, Article II, Section 1, provides: 

„Each State shall appoint, in such 
Manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
a Number of Electors, equal to the whole 
Number of Senators and Representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress: 

Thus, each state is entitled to the two (but 
only the two) electors who are the counter- 

of the two United States Senators to 
which it is entitled as a state.“ The number 
of additional electors from a state is the 
number of Representatives in Congress to 
which the people of the state are entitled. 
The national apportionment of Representa- 
tives among the states is based on the pro- 
portion of the total population of the nation 
in each state, calculated from the latest 
national census, with, 485 now being the 
total number of Representatives, Each Rep- 
resentative is elected by the people of his 
Congressional district. The only exceptions 
to this system are the five states (Alaska, 
Delaware, Nevada, Vermont and Wyoming) 
whose population entitles them to only one 
Representative, and the two states (Hawaii 
and New Mexico) whose two Representatives 
are elected at large. It is, of course, possible 
to have a state-wide at-large election of 
Representatives if there has been a failure 
to provide for properly constituted districts. 

Congressional districts are now required 
to be essentially equal, or as nearly equal 
as is practicable, under the rule in Wesberry 
v. Sanders, 376 U.S. 1 (1964). 

When the proportion of the national popu- 
lation residing in one state increases or 
decreases substantially enough, that state 
correspondingly gains or loses one or more 
Representatives. As a result, California’s 
number of Representatives in Congress grew 
from twenty-three in 1948 to thirty-eight 
in 1964. On the other hand, New York’s 
Representatives in Congress diminished 
from forty-five in 1948 to forty-one in 1964. 
The number of Presidential electors to which 
a state is entitled fluctuates with these 
figures. 

It is, therefore, clear that the right to 
elect one elector, who is the counterpart of 
a Representative in Congress, lies in the 
people of each Congressional district. No 
contention to the contrary can reasonably 
overcome the effect of all the words in con- 
text in the above quoted portion of Article 
II, Section 1, of the Constitution.“ 

The dual character of persons as “citizens 
of the United States” and as “citizens of a 
state“ is clearly established in our Constl- 
tution. The great compromise established 
dual representation in a bicameral Congress, 
providing: (1) for equal representation of 
states as states, regardless of population or 
any other measure of size, in the Senate and 
(2) for representation of the people by 
Representatives in the House of Representa- 
tives elected directly by the people and 
apportioned among the several states accord- 
ing to population. 

This difference in the character of the rep- 
resentation in the two houses of Congress 
is sharply drawn in the provisions of Article 
I relating to qualifications, which specify that 
a Representative shall be “an Inhabitant of 
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the State in which he shall be chosen” and 
that a Senator shall be an Inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen” (em- 
phasis added). 

This balanced and symmetrical structure 
of dual citizenship and dual representation 
in Congress applies consistently in the paral- 
lel structure of dual representation estab- 
lished for the electoral college. Thus, the 
election of two electors on a state-wide basis 
is an election for the state by persons acting 
in their capacity as “citizens of the state”, 
and the election of additional electors by 
each Congressional district would provide 
separate elections in each state by persons 
acting in their capacity as “citizens of the 
United States”. 

Under the state-wide general ticket sys- 
tem, however, all Presidential electors, 
whether they are counterparts of Senators 
or of Representatives, are elected by the same 
state-wide count of votes by which the two 
electors who are counterparts of the state’s 
two Senators are elected. Many objectionable 
results flow from this system: 

1. All those who vote for the nominee, 
party or block of electors that receives less 
than the highest number of votes in the 
individual state are deprived of representa- 
tion in the electoral college (a) even if their 
votes aggregate as much as 49 per cent of 
all votes cast in the state, and (b) even if 
their votes constitute a majority, or the 
highest number, of the votes cast in one or 
more of the Congressional districts in the 
state. 

2. The weight of each voter's vote will in- 
evitably either (a) be magnified or distorted, 
when on the winning side, from a plurality, 
however narrow the margin, to 100 per cent 
of the total electoral votes of the state, or 
(b) be completely ignored and destroyed, 
when on the losing side, and be invidiously 
misrepresented as if supporting the winning 
plurality. 

3. Different weight is given to the votes 
of residents of one state from the weight 
given to the votes of residents of another 
state. For example, a citizen in New York 
votes for the election of forty-three electors, 
while a citizen in Virginia votes for the elec- 
tion of only twelve electors. 

4. Many times as many citizens must vote 
for a particular nominee in large states as in 
single-Representative states before their vot- 
ing can have any effect or weight whatsoever 
in the election of the President. 

5. A substantial premium is placed on 
fraud in the larger states because the small 
margin that achieves a plurality carries 100 
per cent of the large electoral vote of the 
state. 

6. Small splinter parties also can affect 
the whole electoral vote of a state by con- 
trolling the small margin that achieves a 
plurality in the state. For example, in 1948 
Henry A. Wallace drew 509,000 votes from 
President Truman, thereby throwing the 
forty-seven electoral votes from New York 
to Thomas E. Dewey, who had a plurality 
of only 61,000 votes out of the total of about 
6,100,000 votes cast in the state. 

7. The “one-man, one-vote” principle‘ 
of the equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment is breached in almost 
every conceivable way. 


CONSTITUTIONALLY REPRESENTATIVE ELECTORS 


When two electors equivalent to a state’s 
two United States Senators are elected on a 
state-wide basis, the people are acting in 
their capacity as “citizens of the state“. To 
this extent, the electoral college system can- 
not be made to conform to the “one-man, 
one-vote“ principle. The 102 electors so 
elected, however, constitute only approxi- 
mately 19 per cent of the total of 538 elec- 
toral votes.“ 

The other 436 electors, 81 percent of the 
total, if elected one in and by each Congres- 
sional district,© would be “constitutionally 
representative” of the people acting in their 
capacity as “citizens of the United States” in 
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essentially equal districts. Each voter in the 
United States, without regard to the state 
of his residence, ordinarily would vote for 
three electors: one “Representative” elector 
elected in his Congressional district and two 
“Senator” electors elected on a state-wide 
basis. The inequalities of voting in the na- 
tional elections that now exist between citi- 
zens of different states and the gross distor- 
tions and misrepresentations of the votes of 
citizens within the same state would be elim- 
inated with respect to the election of 81 per 
cent of the electors. 

The “one-man, one-vote” principle would 
be met fully with respect to these electors. 
The substantive right of the people as citi- 
zens of the United States to elect one elector 
in and by each Congressional district, based 
on their numbers, would also be satisfied. 

The Twelfth Amendment clearly contem- 
plates that the electors of a state may be 
divided as to the persons voted for as Presi- 
dent and Vice President“ The district elec- 
tion of “Representative” electors would be 
fully compatible with this amendment. The 
general ticket system, on the other hand, 
precludes any possibility of division of the 
electoral votes of the state and, therefore, is 
contrary to the divisibility principle of the 
Twelfth Amendment. 


ADVANTAGES OF REPRESENTATIVE ELECTORS 


It is a mathematical fact that the greater 
the number of units in which elective plu- 
ralities are determined and are effective to 
elect an elector, the smaller will be the popu- 
lation of each unit, the greater will be the 
citizen’s opportunity to have an effective voice 
in the national election, the smaller will be 
the number of voters in each unit who are 
adversely affected by being on the losing side, 
and the more limited in ultimate effect will 
be any local election fraud, any splinter 
party or group, any severe weather condition 
or other occurrence affecting voter turnout, 
or any local misinformation that misleads 
citizens. Thus, election of one elector in each 
of 436 Congressional districts is more desir- 
able in all of these respects than the present 
system. 

By the same token, one nationwide direct 
popular vote for the election of the Presi- 
dent, without the use of electors, creates the 
greatest possible premium for election fraud 
in any area, the greatest potential effect of 
any splinter party or group, the greatest po- 
tential effect of any severe weather condition 
or other occurrence affecting voter turnout in 
any area and the most serious consequence 
of any local misinformation that misleads 
citizens. 

The single nation-wide direct popular vote 
is somewhat like fungible goods. All the ma- 
terials put into the large bin or tank from 
many areas lose their identity completely. 
There is no pattern of recognizable elements 
of the people articulated on the basis of local 
districts in which the voters have an aware- 
ness of their problems and interests with 
respect to national issues and have an effec- 
tive voice through a district elector. 

James Wilson of Pennsylvania, the highly 
respected lawyer-framer of the Constitution 
at the Federal Convention in 1787, did not 
propose the direct election of the President 
by the people without electors, as has been 
stated. Wilson’s first motion on the mode of 
appointing the President proposed an elec- 
toral college system for the naming of elec- 
tors by districts. Madison’s Notes reported on 
Saturday, June 2, 1787, the following: 

Mr. Wilson made the following motion, to 
be substituted for the mode proposed by Mr. 
Randolph’s resolution, that the Executive 
Magistracy shall be elected in the following 
manner: That the States be divided into dis- 
tricts; & that the persons qualified to vote 
in each district for members of the first 
branch of the national Legislature elect 
members for their respective districts to be 
electors of the Executive magistracy, that 
‘the said Electors of the Executive magistracy 
meet at and they or any of them 
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so met shall proceed to elect by ballot, but 
not out of their own body person in 
whom the Executive authority of the na- 
tional Government shall be vested.” 

Mr. Wilson repeated his arguments in favor 
of an election without the intervention of 
the States. He supposed too that this mode 
would produce more confidence among the 
people in the first magistrate, than an elec- 
tion by the national Legislature.’ 

There is another important element inher- 
ent in the principle of representative govern- 
ment that the founding fathers uniformly 
adopted throughout the Constitution. With 
Congressional districts of essentially equal 
population, a Representative or a Presiden- 
tial elector from that district represents all 
of the people residing in the district. His 
effective weight within the particular frame- 
work of government should be, and is, meas- 
ured by the essentially equal number of per- 
sons residing in each such district“ He 
stands on a par with each other Representa- 
tive or elector, as the case may be. His effec- 
tive weight is not, and should not be, meas- 
ured by the number of people who voted for 
him as against the number of people who 
voted for a Representative or elector from 
another district. Neither should his effective 
weight be, nor is it, measured by the total 
number of people who voted in his district 
(whether for or against him) as against the 
total number of people who voted in another 
district in the election of a Representative 
or elector. 


DISTRICT SYSTEM PROVIDES FAIRNESS 


In any district there are under-voting- 
age children, resident aliens not permitted to 
vote and many persons confined to institu- 
tions or homes because of illness or other 
disability. Under our representative system 
of government, those people are entitled to 
representation on a basis of equality with 
all other persons residing in districts of es- 
sentially equal population. Because of their 
large numbers across the nation and the fail- 
ure or inability for other causes (such as 
weather, business or whatever) of other qual- 
ified persons to vote, only aobut 37 per cent 
of the nation’s total population voted in the 
1964 Fresidential election, and only about 38 
per cent voted in 1960. 

Under the polling concept, it is generally 
accepted that if only 25 per cent of the popu- 
lation in any district vote in an election, the 
plurality established by their votes will reach 
the same elective result that would have been 
reached by the plurality of the voters if any 
other percentage of the population had 
voted." This concept, of course, depends for 
portunity of all qualified and qualifiable per- 
sons in the district to vote and to have 
their votes properly counted. We take strong 
measures to secure and protect that com- 
plete freedom of opportunity for all citizens 
to vote by secret ballot and to have their 
votes properly counted. 

Thus, given a fair and representative sys- 
tem of election, it is not so important or 
meaningful that a President shall have a 
majority or a plurality of all of the popular 
votes cast. If the President is elected by a 
majority (as required under the Twelfth 
Amendment) of the whole number of the 
electors, 81 per cent of whom shall have been 
elected by a plurality of the votes in their 
Congressional districts, each of essentially 
equal population, his election will more ac- 
curately reflect, and more assuredly repre- 
sent, the choice of the majority of all of the 
“people”, even if, by chance, it does not also 
refiect the choice of the majority or plurality 
of those who actually voted in the election. 

It is important that the new President 
shall enter office with a broad base of sup- 
port demonstrated in the election. The rep- 
resentation of states in the electoral college 
by the inclusion of 102 electors elected on a 
state-wide basis adds significant support for 
the elected President, since the states are 
important and effective political entities on 
the national scene. These electors, along with 
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district-elected “Representative” electors, 
form the President’s constituency to which 
he is responsible—the same as the basic con- 
stituency of the national government estab- 
lished by the Constitution. 

The present state-wide general ticket sys- 
tem and the proposed direct popular vote on 
a nation-wide basis each create different ef- 
fective constituencies for the President, and 
both are in conflict with the basic constit- 
uency grounded in dual citizenship and dual 
representation. 


TO ACCOMPLISH CHANGE 


To provide for election of “Representative” 
electors by each Congressional district does 
not require an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. Each state could amend its election laws 
to provide for “Representative” electors, and 
the new election laws would clearly be con- 
stitutional. The United States Supreme Court 
so ruled with respect to a Michigan statute 
in 1892. 

The practical obstacle has been that polit- 
ical leaders in some of the larger states have 
felt that they can carry more effective weight 
in the election of the President if all of the 
electoral votes of their states are cast for one 
person for President. In fact, it was this prac- 
tice by dominant political forces in the larger 
states that forced other states, which had 
initially used the district system, eventually 
to adopt the state-wide general ticket system 
in order not to be placed at a disadvantage 
by a possible division of their strength. 

Many attempts have been made to amend 
the Constitution to require election of Pres- 
idential electors by districts. On occasion a 
majority of one house or the other of Con- 
gress has supported these proposed amend- 
ments, but not the two thirds of both houses 
at the same time that is required to submit 
an amendment to the states. A number of 
other amendments to the Constitution have 
been proposed over the years, including those 
for election of the President by direct nation- 
wide popular vote without intervening elec- 
tors. But none of these appear to have made 
any significant progress in either house of 
Congress. It seems almost impossible to ob- 
tain the necessary two-thirds vote of both 
houses on this subject in view of the fac- 
tional strength in Congress of some of the 
political leaders from some of the larger 
states. 

What, then, can be done to improve the 
system of electing the President? Class ac- 
tions by citizens of the United States could 
be brought against the states of their resi- 
dence to attack as unconstitutional the state 
election laws that provide for the state-wide 
general ticket system and prevent the elec- 
tion of one “Representative” elector by each 
Congressional district. These legal actions, 
brought in the federal district courts, should 
have a good chance for favorable rulings in 
view of the significant decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court on election laws in 
recent years.“ 

Fundamental principles of the Constitu- 
tion are breached and defied by the state- 
wide general ticket system for the election of 
electors. These state election laws cannot 
find authority or justification under the Con- 
stitution when exposed to critical analysis. 


FOOTNOTES 


Maryland, for example, elected its elec- 
tors by districts in all Presidential elections 
prior to 1836, except the first two, for a total 
of ten of the first twelve Presidential elec- 
tions. See PAULLIN, THE ATLAS OF THE HISTORI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES 89 
(1932). See also the extended historical dis- 
cussion in McPherson v. Blacker, 146 U.S. 1 
(1892). 

*Each state is also entitled as a minimum 
to one additional elector, since each state is 
entitled to one Representative in Congress, 
even though the state’s entire population may 
be less than the number otherwise repre- 
sented by each Representative in Congress 
under the national apportionment system. 
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It may be noted that the words “in such 
Manner as the Legislature thereof may di- 
rect“ relate to procedure, and it is believed 
that the acts of the state legislatures under 
such procedural provisions should be limited 
to conform with, and not to defeat, the sub- 
stantive rights inherently created by and 
actually operative in the full context of the 
provisions of Article II, Section 1. 

A fair statement of this principle is: 
Whenever and wherever voting by any of the 
people is provided for in state or federal elec- 
tions, ctiizens of the United States are en- 
titled to be fairly and equitably represented 
and effectively weighted, by district units 
fairly related to their numbers, in the out- 
come of such election. They are entitled to 
have their right to vote protected against 
being abridged, debased, diluted, cancelled, 
destroyed, discriminated against because of 
place of residence, or otherwise made ineffec- 
tive or unrepresentative, by or under any laws 
or practices of any state, or by any acts of 
any Officials of the state or of any other per- 
sons. See Reynolds v. Sims, 377 U. S. 533, 554 
568 (1964). 

The District of Columbia now has three 
electoral votes, two of which I have regarded 
as equivalent to two United States Senators, 
although the District does not have any Sen- 
ators, and the other one I have regarded as 
equivalent to a Representative in Congress, 
although the District does not have a Rep- 
resentative. This explains my reference to 
436 electors elected by districts, although 
there are only 435 Representatives. It also 
explains my reference to 102 electors as 
equivalent to Senators, although there are 
only one hundred Senators from the fifty 
states. 

* Of course, among these 436 electors would 
be (1) five elected in at-large state-wide elec- 
tions in the five states that are entitled to 
only one Representative, (2) four elected in 
at-large state-wide elections in the two states 
that are entitled to only two Representatives 
and that have not established districts for 
their election and (3) any electors who might 
be counterparts of Representatives elected at- 
large because proper Congressional districts 
were not established. 

7The amendment provides that the Presi- 
dential electors “shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President, and of 
all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of 
the number of votes for each, which lists they 
shell sign and certify, and transmit sealed to 
the seat of government of the United States, 

(emphasis added). 

Gossett, Electing the President, 58 A.B.AJ, 
1103 (1961), cites James Wilson as authority 
for stating that direct ‘election by the peo- 
ple” was the ideal of the framers of the 
Constitution for electing the President. The 
original source materials. Madison’s Notes, 
are contained in Documents, Formation of 
the Union, published by the Government 
Printing Office in 1927. The two partial 
quotations of Wilson’s remarks set forth on 
the first page of that article appear to be 
derived from Wilson’s first comments on June 
1, 1787, in opposition to Mr. Randolph’s pro- 
posal that the executive magistracy “be 
chosen by the National Legislature.” See 
pages 134 and 135 of Documents. Read in this 
context, his remarks did not advocate that 
the President be elected by direct“ election 
by the people without electors. Wilson’s mo- 
tion the next day, June 2, makes this clear, 
for it contained the first proposal of an elec- 
toral college to be made at the convention. 
See page 136 of Documents. When the sub- 
ject was reached later, on August 24, Gouver- 
neur Morris of Pennsylvania also opposed 
election of the President by the national leg- 
islature and moved that he “shall be chosen 
by Electors to be chosen by the People of the 
several States.” This was seconded and sup- 
ported with four “ayes” (Pennsylvania, Vir- 
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ginia, Delaware and New Jersey) and opposed 
by six “noes.” See pages 611 and 612 of 
Documents. 

All quotations are from Madison’s Notes, 
see footnote 8 supra. 

10 James Wilson is reported in Madison’s 
Notes for Saturday, June 9, 1787, as follows: 

“He [Mr. Wilson] entered elaborately into 
the defence of a proportional representation, 
stating for his first position that as all au- 
thority was derived from the people, equal 
numbers of people ought to have an equal 
number of representatives, and different 
numbers of people different numbers of rep- 
resentatives. . . . Representatives of differ- 
ent districts ought clearly to hold the same 
proportion to each other, as their respective 
Constituents hold to each other.” 

u Computer predictions of election results 
from very early returns are based on this 
polling principle. 

12 McPherson v. Blacker, 146 U.S. 1 (1892). 

13 See the review of these efforts in Mc- 
Pherson v. Blacker, supra. See also Ames, 
“Choice of President and Vice President”, in 
Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States During the First One Hun- 
dred Years of Its History, Hearings on Senate 
Joint Resolutions 3, 9, 10, 27, 30, 31 and 53 
Before a Subcomm, of the Senate Comm. on 
the Judiciary, 84th Cong., Ist Sess, 227-252 
(1955). 

J am informed that class actions of this 
type are being encouraged by the American 
Good Government Society, a nonpartisan, 
nonprofit organization located in Washing- 
ton, D.C. I wish to acknowledge the sub- 
stantial assistance on background and source 
material provided to me by J. Harvie Williams, 
executive secretary of the society. 


“BUSINESSMAN RULING GREECE 
NOT SOLDIERS”—REPORTS BRIT- 
ISH MAGAZINE CITY PRESS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent edition, the Greek Star carried an 
article entitled “Businessmen Ruling 
Greece Not Soldiers“ Reports British 
magazine City Press. The article com- 
ments on the progress of the Greek econ- 
omy which has been made under the 
present regime. 

I am pleased to call attention to this 
article at a time when doubt exists in 
the United States as to the sincerity and 
effectiveness of the ruling government 
in Greece. 

The article follows: 

“BUSINESSMEN RULING GREECE Nor SoL- 
D "—REPORTS BRITISH MAGAZINE COITY 
PRESS 
ATHENS.—In a recent article entitled “It 

is businessmen and not military men who are 

governing Greece,” the British magazine 

“City Press“ deals extensively with the prog- 

ress accomplished by the Greek economy, an 

Official announcement said yesterday. 

The magazine’s publisher and economist, 
John Hoferman, who has visited Greece, said 
in the article that the National Revolution- 
ary Government had placed young men of 
about 40 years of age in important posts. 
“The purpose of those young men, who be- 
lieve in the freedom of private business 
initiative, is to render Greece one of the 
richest countries in the world,” the article 


said. 
It added that since the National Govern- 
ment came to power, wages had been in- 
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creased by 25 per cent and agrarian debts 
written off in Greece. Hoferman mentions 
that according to Coordination Undersecre- 
tary Julius Evlambios, Greeks have capital 
abroad amounting to some 30 billion dollars. 

The article then refers to the various im- 
portant investments effected by large foreign 
companies in Greece, to the Five-Year Eco- 
nomic Development Program to steps for the 
attraction of foreign capital to measures fa- 
cilitating the establishment of foreign firms 
in Greece and to the transfer of head offices 
of Greek shipping companies to Greece. 


REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 


HON. JAMES V. SMITH 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
enclosed is my “Report From Washing- 
ton” for August 1968, which I would like 
to include in the Extensions of Remarks: 


JAMES V. SMITH REPORTS FROM WASHINGTON, 
Auvcusr 1968 


LETTERS FROM HOME 


Some people who write my offices, either 
in Washington, Chickasha or Lawton, begin 
their letters with, “I don’t know if you will 
have time to read this. or “I don’t know 
how much good it will do for me to write 
to you...” These comments indicate that 
many have lost faith in our national leader- 
ship, and believe that Big Government no 
longer pays attention to the individual. Un- 
fortunately, in some instances this criticism 
may be true. 

My staff, however, has been instructed to 
bring all letters to my attention. I believe 
that the only way I have of truly represent- 
ing the will of the people back home is to 
be aware of their feelings on any issue. 

We have received great volumes of mail 
on many subjects concerning the Federal 
Government's role, and I can assure you that 
each viewpoint is carefully taken into con- 
sideration. When any elected official forgets 
his part as a bridge between the Government 
and the people and begins to think more of 
his own self-esteem, then that official has 
lost sight of his constitutional role as the 
representative of the thousands who placed 
him in his position. 

Responsiveness to the people’s will is essen- 
tial in maintaining the worth and dignity of 
this office. My staff is an excellent one, and 
they spend many hours researching the prob- 
lems of government and briefing me on the 
impact of legislation. 

The conviction that I must express on 
every vote before the House, however, is my 
own, and I try to express the conviction of 
those who sent me here to represent them. 
This means that your mail is most important 
and most welcome. 

Whether we take the problem of a con- 
stituent before the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Veterans Administration, one of the 
Armed Services branches, or any of the other 
numerous Government agencies, each prob- 
lem is worked on to the fullest extent. 

We have received and attempted to help 
with problems of thousands of people in 
Western and Central Oklahoma, not includ- 
ing the many requests for maps, agriculture 
bulletins, and other Government publica- 
tions. 

Someone has said a Congressman is the 
only person who stands between the bu- 
reaucracy and the people, and he can and 
should be the people’s advocate before the 
tribunals of Government. This is one of the 
chief roles my office plays here in Washing- 
ton. We are geared to service, and if I can 
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be of any help, I urge you to contact my 
Office. I welcome any and all advice and 
comments, and invite you to keep those let- 
ters coming. 

THE SUPREME COURT 


A great controversy has been raised over 
the recent appointments of Justice Abe For- 
tas as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and Judge Homer Thornberry to fill Fortas’ 
position as an Associate Justice. 

In my opinion, the issue boils down to the 
fact that the Constitution is what a major- 
ity of five judges say it is—no less, no more. 
Unfortunately, recent decisions of the Court 
have found intent in laws that the framers 
did not dream of in Congress. The Court has 
become an oligarchy legislating social laws 
from which there is no judicial appeal. 

If a filthy little peep show qualifies for 
protection under the lofty ideals of “Free- 
dom of Speech and of the Press”, as was 
interpreted recently by Justice Fortas and 
a majority of the Court, then something is 
fearfully wrong. 

The Senators who are to confirm Fortas 
and Thornberry are also sworn to uphold 
the Constitution, and they have every right 
to severely interrogate these appointees on 
various moral issues. The present Adminis- 
tration seems to have forgotten there are to 
be three separate and equal branches of the 
government, one off-setting the other. In- 
stead, these appointments imply that the 
Executive wishes to have a friendly voice in 
the Judiciary. This is not the intent of the 
Constitution or its framers. 

I do not believe the Senate or the people 
would interpret the Constitution in the 
same manner Justice Fortas has, and I hope 
that he will not be confirmed. 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


There has been much discussion concern- 
ing the desirability of “improving” relations 
with the Soviet Union and the Eastern Eu- 
ropean Communist countries through the 
loosening of trade barriers between our coun- 
try and communist nations. 

The best improvement that could result 
from any negotiations with the communist 
world would be our demand that they assist 
in bringing about the end of the war in 
Vietnam, by pressures brought to bear by 
them on their ally in Hanoi. 

The concept that we can trade with an 
enemy who has sworn to bury us, who has 
broken almost every agreement made with 
us, and who is trying to subvert the world 
to their cause at our expense, just does not 
make good common sense. 

My colleague from Iowa, Congressman H. 
R. Gross, introduced a resolution as an 
amendment to the Foreign Aid bill which 
would have prohibited American foreign aid 
from going to any country which is presently 
supplying North Vietnam with arms or aid. 
The resolution lost by four votes. I voted 
for this resolution because I think it is tragic 
to give American taxpayers money or as- 
sistance to any country which is supplying 
arms and bullets that kill American boys in 
Vietnam. From recent conversations with 
leaders in the American Legion and the VFW, 
I am sure they supported the Gross amend- 
ment, as I think most Americans would. 

Some $170 billion has been spent on For- 
eign Aid since its inception 22 years ago. Even 
its most firm advocates believe it should be 
reevaluated and changed in its direction. To 
talk about “building bridges“ to the com- 
munist world at this time in our Nation's 
history will not find favor with me. 


INFLATION 

Back in 1920, a telephone call from New 
York to San Francisco cost $20. At that 
time, you could mail 1,037 letters for 820. 
In 1968, the phone call costs $2.85, but $2.85 
will pay the postage on only 47 letters. So, 
the Government is now investigating the 
telephone system. 

In 1947, a loaf of bread cost 12.5 cents, and 
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for the wheat in that bread the farmer got 
2.9 cents. Today that loaf costs 22.2 cents, and 
the farmer’s share is only 2.6 cents. The price 
of a bushel of wheat won't even buy a haircut 
in most towns, 

If the present trend of the “new economics” 
theories continue, it is estimated that by 
the year 2000 a new car that now costs $4,000 
will cost $9,000; food for four that is now $40 
per week will be $112; a man’s $2 haircut will 
cost $10, and a day in a semi-private hospital 
room now costing $75 will be $630. 

Remember—If there is any way I can be of 
help to you here in Washington, please write 
me. 


ARNOLD OLSEN, VETERANS’ FRIEND 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this has been a very busy year for all of 
us, and particularly this has been true 
for those who concern themselves with 
legislation affecting veterans. As you 
know, the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs has been very active this year, but 
other committees, particularly the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
have concerned themselves with matters 
affecting the welfare of those who are 
now serving in Vietnam, as well as other 
veterans. 

In this connection, I would especially 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. OLSEN] for the role he 
played in helping to guide House Concur- 
rent Resolution 705 through the House 
and Senate. As you know, this resolution 
expressed the sense of Congress that 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
Government suppliers give priority to 
the hiring of veterans, and urged em- 
ployers in private industry to provide this 
same type of priority in the hiring of 
veterans in private industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to express my ap- 
preciation to Mr. Ousen for his effective 
work as a member of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, and for his 
cooperation and support of legislation 
reported from the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. This has been an unusually 
productive Congress in the field of vet- 
erans’ affairs with enactment of— 

A service-connected compensation in- 
crease; 

Two non-service-connected pension 
rate increases; 

Liberalization of income limitations 
for non-service-connected pensions; 

Increased payments to community 
nursing homes; 

Increased benefits for nursing homes 
operated by the States and extension of 
matching funds for constuction of new 
nursing homes by the States; 

Increased education and training al- 
lowances; and 

Increased guaranteed and direct hous- 
ing loans. 

Legislation to make widows and wives 
of 100-percent service-connected veter- 
ans eligible for 3 years of educational 
assistance has passed both the House and 
Senate and I feel confident that it will 
become public law before the Congress 
adjourns. 
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Mr. Speaker, I want to thank all Mem- 
bers of the House for their support of 
this legislation, and for their support in 
maintenance of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration medical program through resist- 
ance to serious cuts in funds provided 
for that program. 


A RACIST VICTORY AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, insistence 
by New York University upon the ap- 
pointment of John F. Hatchett as direc- 
tor of the university’s new Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Afro-American 
Student Center represents a dismal set- 
back to the cause of academic freedom. 
It is an act of abnegation and surrender 
demeaning to a great university. 

Mr. John F. Hatchett is the author of 
a vicious and vitriolic anti-Semitic 
diatribe, in which he charges the Jewish 
people of New York City with respon- 
sibility for lack of progress of Negro 
children in the city’s schools. His record 
shows that he took a class of Negro chil- 
dren, in violation of board of education 
regulations, to a Malcolm X memorial 
meeting, where he subjected the class to 
exhortations to kill whitey and other 
racist polemics, 

The appointment of New York Univer- 
sity of so committed a racist to head the 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Afro-Ameri- 
can Student Center is an affront to the 
memory and ideals of Dr. Martin Luther 
King. It is also an affront to the thou- 
sands of Negroes in our city who are im- 
peccably qualified to direct the new cen- 
ter but are not afflicted with racist doc- 
trine. 

The fact that New Lork University was 
able to trot out Justice Arthur Goldberg 
and Federal District Judge Constance 
Baker Motley as a cover for Mr. Hatch- 
ett's appointment does little for New 
York University. Both Justice Goldberg 
and Judge Motley have labored long and 
valiantly in promoting the philosophy of 
brotherhood among men. Their putative 
approval of Mr. Hatchett’s appointment 
is not one of the finer moments in the 
lives of either of these distinguished 
Americans. 

Nor, indeed, is this one of the finer 
moments in the history of New York 
University. Its callous use of Justice 
Goldberg and Judge Motley reflects the 
complete insensitivity of the university to 
the problem it created. The appointment 
of Mr. Hatchett is not a matter of con- 
cern only to Jews and to Negroes. It is a 
matter of deep concern to everyone who 
understands the 6 million Jews sacrificed 
on the altar of racism; that millions of 
American Negroes are denied their con- 
stitutional rights because of racism; that 
other racial, religious, and ethnic groups 
have suffered the searing indignities of 
racism. 
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There is no easy way for New York 
University to escape from its own in- 
eptitude.. The only honorable alterna- 
tive is for the university to dismiss Mr. 
Hatchett and appoint a new director 
who will serve the center in the spirit of 
Dr. Martin Luther King. 

The lowest ranking instructor in the 
university’s history department can en- 
lighten the university administrators 
about failures of appeasement. There 
can be but little question that appease- 
ment will fail once again. 


REMARKS OF MR. BOW 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have pre- 
pared and am distributing to my constit- 
uents my ninth biennial report on my 
service in Congress, as follows: 

Article I of our Constitution creates the 
Congress as the citadel of our liberty. This 
Capitol Dome is the symbol of the right of 
every American to have a voice in his gov- 
ernment. I am privileged to be that voice 
for 500,000 good Americans in Stark and 
Mahoning counties. This is my record and 
my report on my work in the 90th Congress. 

Crime, war and money problems are the 
concerns of my neighbors in Ohio. They have 
a growing suspicion that they cannot trust 
what they read or hear or see if the source 
is their own government. Some call it a 
crisis in confidence, some call it credibility 
gap. By any name, it constitutes a threat to 
our way of life. The people have a right to 
know. They want us to “tell it like it is”, and 
that is what I have done in regular reports, 
weekly newsletters, broadcasts and speeches 
during all my service here. 


ESTABLISH JUSTICE, INSURE DOMESTIC 
TRANQUILITY 


The Preamble to our Constitution states 
that We, the People“ require a government 
to establish justice and insure domestic tran- 
quility. Ohio voters believe the government 
has failed to fulfill that obligation. Hundreds 
of letters protest lawlessness and court de- 
cisions that seem to favor the lawbreaker 
against the law-abiding. Ohio people de- 
mand action. 

Congress has responded. New riot and dis- 
order controls are in the 1968 civil rights 
law. We wrote a new law to release police and 
prosecutors from some of the Supreme 
Court’s restrictions. We have controlled the 
sale of guns. The House bill provides stiff 
penalties for using a gun to commit a crime. 
The House refused to approve gun registra- 
tion. 

Now the responsibility rests clearly with 
the Executive, the Attorney General and the 
Courts. Congress can enact law. It cannot 
enforce law. I join my constituents in de- 
manding that those responsible act firmly 
and quickly to establish justice and insure 
domestic tranquility. 

SECURE THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY 

Never forget that the people of this coun- 
try have worked together to secure for them- 
selves the blessings of liberty—spiritual, 
moral and material, to a greater degree than 
any other people in history. We regret that 
many fellow citizens do not share fully and 
we recognize they must be helped to help 
themselves win the advantages of common 
heritage. 
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The Federal Government has made tre- 
mendous, if sometimes misguided, efforts to 
correct this problem. We have passed six 
major civil rights laws in 10 years to guar- 
antee equality of opportunity as much as 
any government can guarantee it. I voted for 
all six of those bills in the House, but against 
the last when it came back to us from the 
Senate, greatly amended, with the demand 
that it be made law on an hour’s notice. We 
have spent up to $40 billion a year on hous- 
ing, welfare, medical care, research, poverty 
programs, Appalachia, food stamps, educa- 
tion, rehabilitation and job training. Now we 
must round out the effort with massive vol- 
untary work by individuals, churches, clubs, 
foundations and industry to provide incen- 
tive and encouragement, education and jobs 
for all. The problem of the cities and their 
frustrated thousands demand this effort. 

The efforts of government to secure the 
blessings of liberty can be a two-edged sword. 
The time has come when increasing the size 
and cost of Federal Government can only 
shrink our personal liberty. We have reached, 
if not passed a reasonable limit on federal 
power and federal taxation. The new forgot- 
ten man is the worker whose income is so 
heavily taxed that he is virtually deprived of 
the fruit of his labor. Government spending 
that promotes inflation makes all of us and 
our local governments increasingly depend- 
ent. 

I have worked hard to cut federal spending 
and encourage private effort. In the first 
session of this Congress we cut about $4 bil- 
lion. In this session we have adopted an 
economy package that should save $20 bil- 
lion. This is only a beginning. If we have a 
Republican majority in Congress next year 
and I am chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee I pledge much more will be done. 
And I pledge to work for the earliest possible 
repeal of the income surtax. 


PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE 


Congress has been able to exert little in- 
fluence on the course of the war in Vietnam. 
Outspoken criticism by some of the most in- 
fluential Senators has had no effect. I have 
not joined in that criticism because I believe 
division at home encourages the enemy. 
Lately I have felt that we should be careful 
to make no statement that might undermine 
the chance of success in peace talks, how- 
ever slim that chance may appear. 

The Vietnam policy has failed. Too little 
effort was made to equip the South Viet- 
namese to take over their war and phase out 
Americans. I have little hope that the John- 
son-Humphrey administration, firmly at- 
tached to policies that have failed, can bring 
peace. I have great confidence a new admin- 
istration can do so. 

A new administration must also overcome 
the failings of the McNamara era. Our de- 
fense capability is sadly reduced. The phony 
“missile gap” of 1960 has become a terrify- 
ing inadequacy in 1968. For those who be- 
lieved that Russian communism was moder- 
ating, the Czech crisis has provided the 
answer. 

PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 

The Bow bill for encouraging home owner- 
ship among low and middle income people is 
part of the new housing law. It can work 
where public housing has failed. This session 
has also enacted consumer protection pro- 
grams regarding credit, meat and poultry. 
Social security, veterans benefits, medicare, 
the food stamp and school lunch programs 
were improved. We extended and improved 
mental health, higher education, vocational 
education and rehabilitation programs. Nat- 
ural resource legislation was advanced. Little 
was accomplished in streamlining federal aid, 
an issue that remains for next year. 

In addition to the Home Ownership bill, I 
introduced a Human Investment bill to pro- 
vide tax incentives for training the unem- 
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ployed, a proposal later endorsed by Senator 
Robert Kennedy. Other Bow bills include a 
steel import bill, an anti-pollution bill for 
the Great Lakes, resolutions condemning 
trade with those who trade with North Viet- 
nam, and a number of bills and resolutions 
to improve our financial position. I am co- 
sponsor of a resolution to establish a new re- 
organization of government similar to the 
Hoover commissions. 

My staff and I have worked on additional 
thousands of complaints and inquiries con- 
cerning veterans, social security, servicemen, 
immigrants, students and other problems. 
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Many new projects and contracts for the 16th 
District were developed and are underway. 
Three questionnaires brought a good re- 
sponse, 

If this report leaves unanswered any ques- 
tions you may have or if any additional in- 
formation is desired, please write. 

The following is an abbreviated voting rec- 
ord showing highlights of the Congress 
through July 1, 1968. There have been nearly 
700 roll calls since January 1, 1967. I have 
been present and recorded on over 91 per- 
cent of all yea and nay votes during my 
service in the Congress. 


BOW VOTES ON MAJOR BILLS—90TH CONGRESS TO DATE 


1ST SESSION 
Forsan Bill No. Subject Date Bow vote Action 
0. 
68 H. - Establish a Committee on Ethics Apt. 13,1967 
95 H.R. - Establish and expand mental health programs.. - May 17; 1967 
148 H. K. 1 - Increase national debt limit to 5358, 000, 000,000 ~ June 21,1967 N 
163 H.R. 10805_ Extend life of C Civil Rights Commission. Z July 11,1867 
170 SJ. Res. 81 - Compulsory arbitration of rail labor dispu July 17,1967 
176 H.R. 421. Prohibit interstate travel to incite riots. July 19,1967 
201 H.R. 5037.. . Omnibus crime control and police assistance Aug 8,1967 
220 H.R. 2518. .-- Civil Rights label 1111702010 -.. Aug. 16, 1967 
222 H.R. 12080 ---- Extend and i Spons — 3 Act. Aug. 17,1 
237 H.R. 12048 Extend foreign aid program. ...-..-. -oomnnn Aug. 24, 1967 
319 HJ. Res. 888. - Bow amendment to A $5,000; 000,000 in spending 27,1 
N No To extend the foreign aid program. SEAL? BEDS IEG Nov. 8, 1967 
20 SESSION 
6 H.R. 14563 Increase railroad retirement benefits................-.. Jan. 25,1968 Ves Passed. 
13 H.R. 11601 . Truth in lending if E Feb. 5, 1968 Do. 
5 1 g - Eliminate reserve requirements for Federal Reserve notes. of — 26, 1968 
1 
H.R. 1 
H.R. 
H. 
H. 
H. 


REPORT TO MR. WOLFF’S 
CONSTITUENCY 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, regularly 
I report to my constituency on our activ- 
ities in the Congress. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I wish to include 
in the Recorp my most recent report, 
as follows: 


AvucusT 1968. 

DEAR FRIEND: As you probably realize, Con- 
gress has recessed for the month of August 
and plans to reconvene immediately after 
Labor Day. Although we will probably con- 
tinue in session until late in the fall, I 
welcome this recess and the opportunity it 
gives me to be here in the district. This 
makes it possible for me to attend many 
community activities I could not otherwise 
attend and gives me a chance to talk with 
many of you. I have said time and again 
that informal conversations with you—my 
constituents—are invaluable in enabling me 
to actively and responsibly represent your 
views in Congress. 

On the basis of my conversations with 
you, I would like to report on my activities 
regarding certain of the issues of particular 
concern at this time and also advise you of 
my recent major activities in the House of 
Representatives. 

LONG ISLAND RAIL ROAD 


Although the recent crisis on the Long 
Island Rail Road has been solved there re- 
mains much to be done before the line will 
be properly serving commuters. Service on 
the line is, at best, erratic despite constant 
fare increases. This situation has, ironically, 


deteriorated since the Metropolitan Trans- 
portation Authority took over the LIRR 
management. 

Because of the gravity of this problem I 
have communicated with William Ronan, 
MTA Chairman, to express my concern and 
to urge that positive action be taken imme- 
diately to improve certain standards on the 
line. 

Even more important than this, however, is 
the failure of the railroad to adhere to mini- 
mum safety standards as set by the Federal 
Railroad Administration. I have been in 
touch with A. Scheffer Lang, Federal Rail- 
road Administrator, about this situation and 
his preliminary report to me is disturbing. 

Mr. Lang reported that the Long Island Rail 
Road has a very major safety problem, that 
the rolling stock is in bad shape and the 
line’s safety record is far below the na- 
tional standard. 

There is no immediate danger to LIRR pas- 
sengers, but there is cause for concern over 
the situation. I have been working with Mr. 
Lang to determine what immediate steps 
can be taken by the federal government to 
remedy this situation and, as I write this, I 
am awaiting further word from Mr. Lang. 
Because the MTA and Mr. Ronan have been 
derelict in their administration of the LIRR 
I shall pursue this matter and report fur- 
ther to you in my next newsletter. 


JET NOISE 


The deafening roar of jet engines is all too 
commonplace in the skies over Long Island 
and we must continue to do all that we can 
to bring relief from this menace. 

With my active support Congress has 
passed the Aircraft Noise Abatement Act— 
the first major federal legislation specifically 
designed to attack the problem of jet noise. 
Immediately after passage of this important 
legislation I wrote to Secretary of Trans- 
portation Alan Boyd and asked for prompt 
implementation of the new law. Secretary 
Boyd has assured me that the Department 
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will move rapidly in this regard and will 
promulgate new regulations on noise control 
by October 1. 

In another, separate attack on jet noise I 
asked the Federal Aviation Administration 
earlier this summer to adjust flight schedules 
and redesign landing, take-off and holding 
patterns to minimize the impact of jet noise 
on areas in close proximity to our major 
airports. This action, I suggested, could be 
taken in conjunction with efforts to solve 
the air traffic crisis in New York. Consistent 
with my recommendations the FAA and 
Civil Aeronautics Board are completely re- 
viewing current air traffic practices and are 
taking steps to decrease the health menace 
of jet noise. 


AIR TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


My concern over the air traffic crisis that 
has visited itself on New York this summer 
stems from three consequences of the back- 
up of aircraft over New York: as more air- 
craft are held in our skies the problem of jet 
noise grows worse; the long delays, in the 
air and on the ground, are greatly incon- 
veniencing air travellers; and the presence 
of too many aircraft in any given area in- 
creases the danger of an air disaster. 

Because of the seriousness with which I 
view this situation, I held in my Washing- 
ton office last month the First General Meet- 
ing between the air traffic controllers, the 
FAA, the CAB and other concerned organiza- 
tions in the aviation field. From that meet- 
ing came the valuable suggestion that the 
New York Naval Air Station (Floyd Bennett 
Field) be open to general aviation. This 
could be done since Floyd Bennett is not 
being used to capacity and the diversion of 
general aviation from Kennedy and La- 
Guardia Airports would facilitate the move- 
ment of scheduled commercial aircraft. 

To go a step further, the Reserve activi- 
ties taking place at Floyd Bennett on week- 
ends could be moved to Suffolk Air Base and 
completely free Floyd Bennett for general 
aviation. This would make available greatly 
needed concrete“ in the center of the New 
York metropolitan area and, by easing air 
traffic congestion, would help decrease jet 
noise, speed the movement of commercial air 
travelers and prevent undue risks to the 
safety of people in the air and on the ground. 
My proposal to open Floyd Bennett to gen- 
eral aviation has received the bi-partisan 
support of 17 New York Congressmen and we 
are currently waiting for word from the Navy 
Department prior to negotiations. 


GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


As I indicated to you in my June news- 
letter, I am actively supporting a meaning- 
ful gun control law to minimize the possi- 
bility of weapons being secured by those who 
would use them for illegal, violent purposes, 

Unfortunately we were not successful in 
passing an effective gun control law when 
this matter first came before the House. The 
legislation was emasculated by the addition 
of a myriad of loopholes. However, the Sen- 
ate has yet to act on this Bill and I am hope- 
ful that after Senate action the House-Senate 
Conference will produce a more effective gun 
control law than the one originally passed 
by the House. 

WOLFF SWITCHBLADE KNIFE BILL 

It is an accepted fact among law enforce- 
ment Officials that the passage of an effective 
gun control law will mean a sharp rise in 
the number of violent crimes committed with 
knives. The Wolff Switchblade Knife Bill, 
which has been co-sponsored by 115 Con- 
gressmen from both parties and all parts of 
the country, would effectively do away with 
switchblades and similar knives—those 
knives used only for violence, The very favor- 
able response to my legislation is certainly 
gratifying and I shall pursue this matter to 
secure prompt hearings by the appropriate 
House Committee. 
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LOANSHARKS EXPLOIT GI's 


American servicemen have been easy prey 
for loansharks and unscrupulous credit com- 
panies over the years. However in recent 
years this problem has grown much worse 
and I am currently working on a Banking 
Committee investigation of credit frauds 
against GI’s throughout the world. We are 
taking positive steps so American service- 
men are not bilked by seemingly legitimate 
credit companies nor forced into the hands 
of loansharks. Our Committee work indicates 
that the solution lies in establishing credit 
unions on all military bases and we have had 
the full cooperation of military authorities in 
our investigation and in implementing our 
proposal. Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford 
has written to Committee Chairman Wright 
Patman endorsing our work on behalf of the 
servicemen. 

HOUSING ACT 


The historic 1968 Housing Act, of which I 
am proud to be a co-author, has been signed 
into law by the President. Besides expanding 
and revising existing housing programs, this 
law also provides new programs for low and 
moderate income housing. 

This legislation will provide approxi- 
mately six million new housing starts in the 
next ten years and will involve the private 
sector more intimately in the job of provid- 
ing a decent home for every American, The 
Housing Act will make possible home owner- 
ship for people who previously could never 
have hoped to have their own home, This 
will be done through low income mortgage 
guarantees. The job of providing these new 
housing units promises to give a great boost 
to the building industry as well as providing 
employment for non-professionals. 

Incorporated in the Housing Act was my 
legislation introduced last year to underwrite 
private insurance for businesses and homes 
in ghetto areas. Without such insurance 
guarantees major companies were not writing 
insurance and thereby adding to existing 
problems in our central cities and certain 
suburban areas. 

While discussing housing legislation I 
would also call your attention to legislation, 
which I supported and which has been en- 
acted into law, eliminating the old ceiling 
of $7,500 on GI home mortgages. 


MIDDLE EAST PEACE 


Ever since the June, 1967 war in the Middle 
East, communist nations have followed the 
direction of the Soviet Union and supplied 
sophisticated military hardware to Arab na- 
tions including Syria and the United Arab 
Republic. By doing so they have subverted 
efforts to suspend arms shipments to that 
troubled area of the world and created a 
dangerous imbalance in that area. 

Israel, on the other hand, has had great 
difficulty securing needed arms, especially 
jet aircraft. Because Israel is the only democ- 
racy in the Middle East and because the 
present imbalance in armaments threatens 
to reignite hostilities, I offered an amend- 
ment to the Foreign Assistance Authorization 
providing for the sale to Israel, on a cash 
basis, of urgently needed jet aircraft. This 
amendment was accepted overwhelmingly 
and the Senate has adopted a similar 
amendment, 

Unless the United States makes certain 
Israel has an adequate deterrent force, the 
door will be open for communist-inspired 
Arab aggression. 

OYSTER BAY CONSERVATION PLAN 

I believe you are familiar with my long- 
standing and active opposition to the pro- 
posed Oyster Bay-Rye bridge. Locating a 
bridge terminous in the Town of Oyster Bay 
would disrupt the entire North Shore and 
other recommendations would better an- 
swer Long Island’s transportation problems. 

This is why I devised the Oyster Bay Con- 
servation Plan which provides for the trans- 
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fer of title to certain lands in Oyster Bay 
to the federal government for conservation 
purposes. That plan is close to execution 
and I am hopeful it will be completed in the 
near future. 

Recently, certain misinformed rumors have 
circulated alleging that the 1968 Federal 
Highway Act will negate my plan and open 
the door for the Oyster Bay bridge. I can 
assure you that there is absolutely no truth 
to these rumors. The Highway Act, as it fi- 
nally passed the Congress—and as I took 
pains to insure it would—does not in any 
manner reduce the expected result of donat- 
ing the tidelands to the federal government. 
That result is to effectively block construc- 
tion of a bridge terminous in Oyster Bay. 
After working for more than three years on 
this plan I assure you that I will see it 
through to a successful conclusion. 


SPINNEY HILL VIADUCT 


An unwise and unacceptable proposal has 
been put forward to build a high viaduct 
between Great Neck and Manhasset to avoid 
the long dangerous curve on Northern Bou- 
levard. While the road does need improve- 
ment a viaduct is not the answer. 

Plans are underway to revitalize the Spin- 
ney Hill area and construction of a viaduct 
would ruin those plans. Therefore we must 
all work with local and state officials to for- 
stall construction of a monstrous viaduct. 
For my part, I shall work, as long as I am in 
Congress, to prevent the use of federal funds 
for the viaduct. 


NATIONAL PRIMARY 


The explosive events of the past year and 
the spectacle of the national political con- 
ventions have pointed dramatically to the 
undemocratic process that the conventions 
perpetuate. The convention system is espe- 
cially inappropriate when one considers that 
our modern transportation and communica- 
me ide J rae it possible for national 

ates effectively present their 

to ier Americans, fi 15 

erefore I am supportin, roposals to 
establish a national primary fer ——— 
of Presidential candidates. Several different 
proposals have been advanced on the pro- 
cedures for conducting a national primary 
and I am currently studying these proposals 
so that I might introduce legislation leading 
to reform of our election system. A national 
primary is clearly the answer to further 
democratizing our election process and posi- 
tive steps should be taken in order to insti- 
tute a national primary in time for the 1972 
Presidential race. 

These are but some of the problems affect- 
ing our community. As always the war in 
Vietnam has a direct effect on the solutions 
to many of our domestic problems and I shall 
continue to work to bring peace in Vietnam 
so that we can direct proper attention on the 
problems here at home. 

I would welcome your comments on the 
points discussed in my newsletter as well as 
any other thoughts you may have on matters 
of federal concern. These reports are my 
opportunity to communicate with you and 
I hope you will take the opportunity to es- 
tablish a continuing dialogue between us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lester L. WOLFF, 
Congressman, 


MARYLAND MARINE VIETNAM 
CASUALTY 


— — 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. John A. Tesauro, a fine young man 
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from Maryland, was killed recently. I 
wish to commend his bravery and honor 
his memory by including the following 
article in the RECORD: 


DUNDALK MARINE KILLED IN AcTION—PFc. 
TESAURO, IN VIETNAM 6 WEEKS, Was 18 


An 18-year-old Maryland marine, who had 
been in Vietnam for only about six weeks, 
has been killed in action, the Defense De- 
partment announced yesterday. 

He was Pfc. John A. Tesauro, son of Mr, 
and Mrs. John R. Tesauro, of 747 Fulbrook 
road, Dundalk. 

Private Tesauro died Sunday of head and 
body wounds from hostile rifle fire in Quang- 
nam province, 


DETROIT NATIVE 


Born in Detroit, Private Tesauro had lived 
in the Dundalk area for eleven years. 

After graduating from Dundalk High 
School in June, 1967, he enlisted in the Ma- 
rine Corps in October. 

Following training at Parris Island, S. C., 
and Camp Lejeune, N.C., Private Tesauro 
was assigned for about two months to the 
marine headquarters in Washington for 
guard duty before being sent to Vietnam. 

At the time of his death Private Tesauro 
was assigned to the 3d Battalion, 5th Ma- 
rines, ist Marine Division. 

In addition to his parents, survivors in- 
clude three sisters, Mrs. Charles Lynch and 
Mrs. W. Douglas Collier, both of Dundalk, 
and Mrs. Marion Dembow, of Edgemere, and 
his maternal grandmother, Mrs. Ernestine 
Tork, of Watson, W. Va. 

His parents said yesterday that his first 
letter home had been sent from Da Nang. 


AGRICULTURE 
HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my custom to send periodic 
reports of my activities to my constit- 
uents that I am privileged to represent 
in Congress. The following is the text of 
such a report on one of the key matters 
of concern to all North Dakotans: 


AGRICULTURE 


Extension of the Farm Program and the 
Food Stamp Program were two of the key 
matters acted on by the House of Representa- 
tives just prior to recessing for the national 
political conventions. 

Despite the fact the Farm Bill was ready 
for Floor action earlier, big-city Representa- 
tives convinced the House Majority Leader- 
ship the Food Stamp Program should be 
acted on before considering legislation to 
extend the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, 
which expires next year. This, of course, was 
an obvious move to trade votes with rural 
area Congressmen anxious to gain approval 
of the Farm Bill, (Such “log-rolling” tactics, 
as they are called, are not common and most 
Congressmen are not impressed by them 
since we feel each program or piece of legis- 
lation should be judged (and voted) on 
its own merits.) 

When the present Food Stamp Program 
was enacted in 1964, I objected to the fact 
this welfare activity was to be charged 
against farmers and the Department of Agri- 
culture, instead of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, where it rightfully 
belongs. I have continually supported fund- 
ing the program, however, and at the present 
time nearly 2½ million people participate in 
it at a monthly cost of approximately $6.73 
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per person. Most of the cost of the stamps is 
paid by the recipients—and not Uncle Sam. 
While this program has suffered some by 
“loose administration” in certain areas, I 
think it is apparent the Food Stamp Program 
is the best plan yet devised to help make it 
possible for all Americans, no matter how 
poor, to eat properly in a Nation which en- 
joys such an abundance of food production. 
That's why I voted to increase it and con- 
tinue it this last week. 

Even with the Food Stamp Bill passed, it 
took a bi-partisan effort and some tough 
persuading to gain House approval of legis- 
lation to extend the present Farm Program. 
Stories about high costs of the program and 
the desire to cut government spending pro- 
vided many big-city Members an easy excuse 
to vote against extension. Thus, we had the 
strange situation where it took a lot of 
Republican votes to pass an Administration- 
backed Farm Program in a House with an 
overwhelming Democrat majority. Despite 
the phoney statements of a few self-seeking 
individuals, without bi-partisan support 
there wouldn’t have been a Farm Program 
extension—and this is true of most major 
legislation. 

Most rural Representatives agree that the 
critical situation facing farmers today is not 
the fault of the legislation authorizing the 
Farm Program, but is caused by the seeming 
indifference of those running it at the policy 
and decision making level. The legislation 
provides the framework on which the USDA 
Secretary could build a program that is far 
more helpful to farmers. For instance, under 
present law, the Secretary could raise the 
price farmers get for barley and wheat by 
simply raising the loan price. I have again 
urged him to take these steps. In addition, 
the Food for Peace Program provides a tre- 
mendous opportunity to fight starvation 
around the world while bolstering America’s 
agricultural economy. But despite continued 
prodding by many of us, the Administration 
continues tc run the program in “second 
gear’, using only about half the funds au- 
thorized by Congress. Our nation’s abundance 
can and should be used to win badly needed 
friends for America overseas. (Certainly, food 
can be a much better ambassador of good 
will than bullets and bayonets.) 

Meanwhile, North Dakota farmers face the 
prospect of not making their cost of produc- 
tion—even with a bumper crop! 

Besides extending the Farm Program for 
1 year, versus 4 years in the Senate-passed 
bill, the House also approved an amendment 
limiting to $20,000 the total annual payments 
a farmer can get in wheat marketing certifi- 
cates, price support or diversion payments, 
etc. These and other differences in the two 
bills will be the subject of a House-Senate 
Conference in September, and I am hopeful 
the much needed extension can emerge from 
the conferences so our farmers will be able 
to plan ahead. At the same time we can all 
hope that the program will be administered 
in a way that will give our farm families 
economic justice. 


BLACKBURN 90TH REPORT 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the text of my 90th 
report, May—July 1968, as sent to all con- 
stituents in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Georgia: 
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NINETIETH REPORT, Max-Jurr, 1968 


Dear Frrnps: On June 27, I regretfully 
introduced a resolution calling for an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution to re- 
quire that Justices of the Supreme Court be 
reviewed every six years by a joint session of 
the House and Senate—one-third of them 
every two years. 

Such action will re-emphasize to the Jus- 
tices the principle of “separation of powers” 
and the urgent necessity of returning to the 
basic purpose of the highest court—to inter- 
pret the laws passed by Congress as they 
relate to the Constitution. 

There is sufficient reason for requiring re- 
view. The Supreme Court is legislating under 
the guise of interpreting the Constitution. 
It has assumed powers never intended for 
its use and has plunged this nation into bold 
and frightening sociological experiments. 
Under this Court, our country has been 
racked with rioting and looting in our city 
streets; urban guerrilla warfare is now a fact; 
police and law-enforcement officers are con- 
fused concerning arrest and trial procedures; 
obscene literature and suggestive “adult” 
movies are commonplace; communists may 
work in our defense plants; and crime, in its 
many forms, now threatens the peace and 
security of every American home. 

Can there be anyone who feels deep down 
inside of himself that children, before tak- 
ing milk and cookies in school, are violating 
the Constitution when they say: 


Thank you for the World so sweet 
Thank you for the food we eat; 

Thank you for the birds that sing 
Thank you, God, for everything! 


I don’t think so. The Supreme Court begins 
each session with the words, “God save the 
United States and this Honorable Court!” 
Surely, this protection should also be allowed 
the children of our country. 

Support for the Federal Employees Free- 
dom of Choice Act of 1968, introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Wallace F. Bennett (R. 
Utah) and I, has poured in from all points 
of the political spectrum. 

This Act is designed to protect by law 
some 3,000,000 Federal employees’ right to 
join or not to join a union. At present, this 
right is protected only by an Executive Order 
issued by President Kennedy in 1962. 

This basic right was much too important 
to leave to the sole discretion of the Presi- 
dent, and following rumors (later substan- 
tiated by none other than Secretary of Labor, 
Willard Wirtz), that the President was con- 
sidering changing this order, I introduced a 
bill to provide statutory protection. 

No one questions the contribution that 
unions have made to the progress of this na- 
tion. However, no one can refute the neces- 
sity of permitting Federal employees to exer- 
cise their judgment when union membership 
is offered to them. To change the existing 
language of the Executive Order would be to 
provide a silent restraint upon the exercise of 
this judgment. 


ACTION IN SUPPORT OF BENNETT-BLACKBURN 
BILL 


Congressman Ben B. Blackburn tells press 
conference at National Press Club of his bill 
to protect Federal employees against com- 
pulsory unionism. (Testified before Senate 
P. O. & Civil Service Committee; appeared 
with Sen. Paul R. Fannin (R. Ariz.) follow- 
ing Senate hearing at which Blackburn called 
for a public expression from President John- 
son that the Kennedy Executive Order 10988 
not be changed to remove the “right to re- 
frain” guarantees.) He also asked that the 
“Freedom of Choice Act of 1968,“ protecting 
this right to join a union or not to join one, 
by law, be incorporated in legislation being 
considered by the Senate. Chances of some 
form of the Bennett-Blackburn bill becom- 
ing law are good; will assure some 3,000,000 


employees of a right to refrain” from join- 
a union. 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


New! Your Social Security. Details on re- 
tirement/survivors ins,/medicare. 

New! Social Security For Olergymen. In- 
cludes changes under 67 amendments. 

New! You Can Go To College. Financing 
possibilities for college. 

New! Our Flag. Colorful booklet about 
Stars & Stripes. 

New! Infant Care & Your Child From One 
to Six. For new parents or parents-to-be. 

(Please restrict request to one category) 


CRIME—OUR NO. 1 DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


All of us are profoundly concerned with 
the widespread disrespect for law and order 
in our country today. We have witnessed a 
growing disregard for the rights of others 
to their property; to their family se- 
curity; and to the peaceful pursuit of their 
livelihoods. 

Riots and civil disorder are commonplace; 
creeping cynicism toward corruption is 
growing; and the FBI’s latest figures show 
the national crime rate up 88% in the period 
from 1960-1967. During the same period, the 
population has grown only 8%. 

It appears to most that our national lead- 
ership has condoned and encouraged this 
disregard for law and order. Certainly, some 
top officials, who have the responsibility to 
enforce our Federal laws, have weakly ap- 
proached this responsibility and sought to 
blunt the efforts of those who speak out 
strongly for law enforcement at all levels 
of society. 

I believe vigorous and impartial law en- 
forcement is an absolute necessity if our 
great Republic is to survive. Without this 
action, this country will be reduced to 
anarchy. 

ON TAXES, SPENDING, AND OUR FUTURE ECONOMY 


Members of the 90th Congress have reacted 
positively to economy efforts to force fiscal 
responsibility upon an otherwise reluctant 
administration. With national elections only 
weeks away, we hear with increasing fre- 
quency on both sides of the political aisle 
that private enterprise must become involved 
in the solution of unemployment problems; 
that the country must economize; and that 
there must be solutions found to combat 
crime in the streets (up 88% since 1960). 
The need for involvement in such problems 
by the private sector is one which I have 
recognized and urged since becoming your 
Congressman. 

For example, a $6 billion cut in federal 
spending; a $10 billion cut in new obliga- 
tional authority; and an $8 billion return 
to the Treasury of funds appropriated but 
unspent was the price demanded by the 
Congress as the price for a tax increase. The 
basic problem is still government spending, 
not undertazation. Most taxpayers went 
along with a tax increase as long as there 
was a significant cut in government spend- 
ing. Fiscal responsibility ranks high in your 
government as a protection for your earn- 
ings, your savings, and your retirement 
checks. We are all aware of and very con- 
cerned about the financial plight of our 
country. On June 30, 1968, the year-end 
deficit was $25 billion, the largest in US. 
history, excluding three years during World 
War II. Also, the national debt soared to 
$352.8 billion—an albatross for future gen- 
erations. 

The surtax has helped slow down an over- 
heated economy. But, under the surtax and 
spending legislation, government spending 
over the next 18 months should not increase 
more than $10 billion—one-third as much 
as over the past 18 months. Federal revenue 
(income) was running at a $168 billion rate 
last quarter, will be boosted by an estimated 
$11.6 billion by the surtax. The growth of 
the economy will normally increase revenues 
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from $12 to $13 billion a year. Thus, total 
revenues will be increasing twice as fast as 
spending next year. The opportunity has 
been given to the Johnson-Humphrey ad- 
ministration to sharply reduce its wasteful 
spending programs and establish sound poli- 
cies for safeguarding our economy. The time 
to take action is now. It remains to be seen 
if the Administration will carry out in good 
faith the mandate of Congress. 
ON THE CONGRESSIONAL FIRING LINE 

During the past three months, I par- 
ticipated in the following votes: 

I supported: H.R. 15414—The Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968 which re- 
quired an $18 billion reduction in spending 
as the price for a tax increase. 

S. 3497—The Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act of 1968 (containing many 
strengthening amendments). Due to the ad- 
dition of several highly questionable and ex- 
pensive programs by the Senate and House 
conferees, I was compelled to vote against the 
conference report. 

S. 2515—The Redwoods National Park Act. 
I felt every American had a legacy in these 
2,000 year old trees in California, and I voted 
in favor of this act in support of the Call- 
fornia delegation who also favored its pas- 
sage. 

H.R. 5037—The Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968. This legisla- 
tion will assist the states in establishing con- 
trols on the sale of hand-guns and use of 
wire-tapping equipment. An amendment by 
Congressman Richard A. Poff (R. Va.), head 
of the Republican Task Force on Crime, pro- 
vided federal grants for local law enforce- 
ment officials. 

H.R. 17134—The Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1968. This bill contained 
identical to a resolution I introduced con- 
cerning the President’s usurpation of au- 
thority by freezing funds in the Highway 
Trust Fund. He has no legal right to do so, 
and my resolution made the intent of Con- 
gress very clear. 

H.R. 14096—The L.S.D. bill. This measure 
makes it illegal to compound, transport, or 
sell L.S.D, and to possess L. S. D. without a 
doctor’s prescription. This measure also con- 
tains very similar language, including pen- 
alties, as included in a bill I introduced. 

I Opposed: H.R. 15263—The Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1968 which authorized the ex- 
penditure of $1.9 billion in foreign aid, a cut 
from $2.8 billion, originally requested by the 
Administration. However, foreign aid subsi- 
dies contribute to our balance of payments 
problem, and I feel the entire foreign aid 
area must be reviewed by the Congress. 

H.R. 17735—The State Firearms Control 
Assistance Act. I felt this measure went much 
too far in controlling the sale and distribu- 
tion of “long-guns”, and the regulatory 
powers delegated by the measure to federal 
agencies were much too broad. The principal 
area in which legislation could advance the 
cause of the war on crime was included in the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968. 

I introduced: H.R. 18525—Federal Govern- 
ment and Private Employers’ Partnership Act 
of 1968. This bill provides training and em- 
ployment opportunities for those individuals 
who lack skills needed to achieve employ- 
ment at or above the federal minimum wage 
and by means of federal assistance to em- 
ployers on a decreasing scale to encourage 
small businessmen to institute this program. 

H.R. 18112—Catalog of Federal Assistance 
Programs, I cosponsored this bill with Con- 
gressman Roth (R. Del.). After eight months 
of extensive research, Roth and his staff, 
found many over-lapping federal programs 
with great amounts of waste and duplication. 
For the information of Congressmen and the 
general public, a complete catalog of all fed- 
eral programs will be issued twice a year 
by the President. O.E.O. refused to open its 
files to Congressman Roth’s study. 
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H.R. 18574—Commission for the Improve- 
ment of Government Management and Orga- 
nization. This bill was co-sponsored with 
Congressman Roth (R. Del.). In order to 
streamline the government, a special 
“Hoover-type” commission will be estab- 
lished to investigate the Executive Branch 
and make recommendations to Congress on 
improvements that need to be made. 

H.R. 18694—This measure will prohibit the 
assignment of a member of the armed forces 
to Vietnam and combat if a family has al- 
ready lost one of its members there or as a 
direct result of injuries sustained there. 

H. J. Resolution 1370—A Resolution that 
there be an amendment to the U.S, Constitu- 
tion calling for a review of all Supreme Court 
Justices every six years by a joint session 
of the House and Senate; one-third of the 
Court being reviewed every two years. 


FIRE PROTECTION IN CONEY 
ISLAND 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, for reasons 
which are obscure to everyone, Mayor 
John V. Lindsay has arbitrarily deter- 
mined to close an urgently needed fire- 
house in Coney Island in the borough of 
Brooklyn. 

Sad days have fallen on Coney Island. 
Once hailed as the playground of the 
world, it is now approaching a disaster 
area. It would indeed be tragic if Coney 
Island’s beautiful shore front were per- 
mitted to deteriorate into a slum. It 
would in fact be doubly tragic: first in 
the destruction of so accessible a recre- 
ation area; secondly in the fact that, in 
such event, Coney Island would be a 
manmade slum, a Lindsay-made slum. 

The reasons for closing the firehouse 
in Coney Island are obscure because 
there is no warrant for its closing. There 
has been no replacement of fire hazard- 
ous structures by fireproof buildings. The 
contrary is the fact. The hazards have in 
fact increased. During the first 6 months 
of 1968, Engine Company 244 in Coney 
Island responded to 1,200 fire alarms. 
This is an increase of 200 over the num- 
ber of fire responses by the company in 
the comparable period of 1967. 

The closing of Engine Company 244 
will expose the residents and the business 
community in Coney Island to the risk of 
death by fire and to the risk of increased 
fire losses. Such consequences are in- 
evitable particularly during summer 
months when street traffic congestion 
makes virutally impossible the rapid 
movement of fire trucks and vehicles. 

Moreover, the brave and valiant fire- 
fighters of our city are obliged to work 
under particularly trying circumstances 
with attacks made upon them even when 
they are busily engaged in fighting fires. 
According to figures made public by 
Michael Maye, president of the United 
Firemen’s Association, in April of this 
year there were 55 attacks on firemen, 
in May 75 attacks and in June 160 at- 
tacks. 

What is ironic about Mayor Lindsay’s 
action in closing the Coney Island Fire- 
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house is the timing of the event. Imme- 
diately after the closing the mayor re- 
luctantly agreed to add 500 men to the 
city’s firefighting forces. This is in the 
face of a demand by the United Firemen’s 
Association for an increase of 2,500 men. 
The difference between the mayor’s ac- 
quiescence and the demand of the United 
Firemen’s Association has since been 
submitted to arbitration by an impartial 
panel. 

With an urgent need even admitted by 
the mayor for increased firefighting 
forces, the reduction of fire protection in 
Coney Island is about as rational as the 
claim by an asylum inmate that he is 
Napoleon. 

Coney Island is an area of tension and 
an area of transition. It is a community 
which has suffered the tragic violence 
and eruption of racial estrangement. It 
is an area in urgent need of rehabilita- 
tion and in urgent need of higher levels 
of municipal services. The course fol- 
lowed by the Lindsay administration 
runs directly counter to what the com- 
munity needs. 

The closing of the firehouses is symp- 
tomatic of reduced services provided in 
the area, reduced street cleaning, in- 
adequate police protection and other 
services which will utimately destroy the 
community. It is high time that Mayor 
Lindsay became aroused to the needs of 
the people in Coney Island. 


LT. COL. SHERMAN E. FLANAGAN, 
JR. 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, countless Marylanders were 
deeply saddened, as I was, by the recent 
news of the death of Lt. Col. Sherman E. 
Flanagan, Jr., of Westminster, Md., on 
July 21 on a combat mission in Vietnam. 

As we note Colonel Flanagan’s death 
with sorrow, we also recall his life with 
pride. He was a man of extraordinary 
talent and dedication who served his 
country and community well in war and 
peace. 

Sherman Flanagan, Jr., first saw active 
duty during the Korean conflict, when 
he entered the Air Force, became a 
fighter pilot and fought in the skies over 
Korea. When that mission ended he re- 
turned to his native Maryland to com- 
plete his education at the University of 
Maryland Law School. Transferring his 
Air Force commission to the 113th Tacti- 
cal Fighter Squadron of the District of 
Columbia Air National Guard, he led 
those under his command in the squadron 
to a high state of proficiency and readi- 
ness. 

During the Berlin crisis of 1961 he 
again shelved his law books for active 
duty. 

When the Berlin situation eased, he 
returned to Westminster, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in the courts of 
Maryland and attained many positions 
of civic and political responsibility. 
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When the 113th Tactical Fighter 
Squadron was called to active duty last 
January as a result of the Pueblo crisis, 
Colonel Flanagan again responded to his 
country’s call and, at the age of 38, went 
on active duty for the third time. Later 
this spring he was assigned to Vietnam, 
where, on Sunday, July 21, his plane was 
destroyed during a strafing mission south 
of the demilitarized zone, and Colonel 
Flanagan was killed. 

Mr. Speaker, we need not mourn or 
fear for our country as long as America 
continues to produce men like Sherman 
E. Flanagan, Jr., and recognizes the vital 
nature of their service and their strength. 
Colonel Flanagan has left us a fine exam- 
ple and a rich legacy. 

Mrs. Mathias and I express our heart- 
felt sympathies to Colonel Flanagan’s 
family and their many friends in this dif- 
ficult time. 


POLL AND PAMPHLET 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sending to residents of my con- 
gressional district a poll on matters of 
current public interest. It is also my in- 
tention to make available in the district 
a pamphlet identifying some of the serv- 
ices offered by the congressional office 
and enumerating some of the responsi- 
bilities of the Congressman. 

I hope the texts of these items prove 
of interest to my colleagues. 

The items follow: 

Pout. 

I would like your views. 

The remainder of the 90th Congress will 
bring action on important unfinished leg- 
islation. 

The response to my last questionnaire was 
enlightening and helpful, and I would again 
welcome your assistance. Each day I am 
called upon to make decisions on critical 
matters facing the United States Congress. 
One of the important factors in making these 
decisions is what you—the people I repre- 
sent—think. And yet, I have few ways of 
knowing your thinking on many of these 
important problems, 

Can you spare two or three minutes to take 
part in the legislative decision-making 
process? 

I hope you can. The laws your Congress 
makes can be improved if you will help me. 

(Signed) JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

1. Should Congress remain silent on pres- 
sent administration policy in Viet Nam so 
long as the Paris talks continue? Yes—. No—. 

2. Should the minimum voting age be 
reduced to 18 years, as requested by the 
President? Yes—. No—. 

3. Do you favor giving tax credit for tui- 
tion paid for son or daughter in college? 
Yes—. No—. 

4. Would you favor a Constitutional 
Amendment to allow Congress to override a 
Supreme Court decision by a two-thirds vote? 
Yes—. No—. 

5. Do you think present laws and court 
rulings seriously hamper law enforcement 
officials? Yes—. No. 

6. Should the Federal Government try to 
slow the population migration from rural to 
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urban areas through programs of economic 
incentives and aids to private industry to 
help create jobs in rural areas? Yes—. No—. 

7. What steps should be taken to stop 
riots? (Check one) 

A. Put more money into improving slum 
living conditions. — 

B. Provide government jobs, if necessary, 
for the unemployed. — 

C. Give police and troops freer hand in 
early stages of disorder. — 

D. Strengthen anti-riot laws. — 

8. The Federal Government should guaran- 
tee (Check one): 

A. A minimum annual income to every 
American family. — 

B. Work which will produce a minimum 
annual income for every American family, — 

O. No sort of annual income. 

9. Do you think the foreign aid program 
should be (Check one) : 

A. Continued as is. — 

B. Reworked to meet the times. — 

Cc. Discontinued. — 

D. Expanded. — 

Congressman John Paul Hammerschmidt 
requests your opinion. 

[Pamphlet] 
How “Your Man IN WASHINGTON” WORKS 
FoR You 
(By JOHN PAUL HaAMMERSCHMIDT) 

Congress in Action. The primary function 
of Congress is to formulate the laws by which 
we are governed. As your “Man in Washing- 
ton” I seek to bring to Congress the view- 
point of the people of the Third District of 
Arkansas, and an understanding of the spe- 
cial conditions and problems of our area. I 
also act for the country as a whole in the 
numerous matters which do not relate exclu- 
sively to the Congressional District. 

The bulk of legislative work is done in the 
various committees. I hold membership on 
two committees. Public Works is involved in a 
variety of Federal construction matters, and 
exercises legislative control over programs and 
activities of the Corps of Engineers, This in- 
cludes many large Corps impoundments 
planned or under construction in the Third 
Congressional District, including the lock- 
and-dam work which will bring about com- 
mercial navigation of the Arkansas River, 

Veterans Affairs is the committee which 
develops legislation of vital interest to the 
26,000,000 veterans, their widows, and or- 
phans, 

Cutting Red Tape. Dealing with the Federal 
government is often complicated. If you have 
business or a problem with a Federal agency 
or department, I can help. I can usually speed 
up action on your requests if they have met 
with unreasonable delay. Final answers will 
not always be favorable, but they will assure 
full and fair application of the law, and your 
interest will be held uppermost and will be 
completely protected. 

Keeping In Touch. With my weekly news- 
letter carried in many district newspapers, 
and regular radio reports as well as occasional 
television releases, plus the questionnaire— 
and of course, through daily correspond- 
ence—I try to keep the residents of the Third 
District of Arkansas fully informed on hap- 
penings in the Congress and other branches 
of Federal Government. 

In the District I have offices in Fort Smith 
(Post Office Building, open every Monday and 
Tuesday); Hot Springs (Post Office Build- 
ing, open first and third Thursdays of each 
month); and Harrison (Federal Building, 
open when I am home in Harrison). 

My staff assistant in the Congressional Dis- 
trict schedules visits to each county during 
the year, and is available as my personal 
representative to discuss problems and re- 
ceive opinions from the people. Visits are 
generally to county seat communities. They 
are publicized in advance by radio and news- 
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paper notices. This service is intended to 
bring the office of Congressman closer to the 
folks at home. 

If you're visiting Washington. I want to 
see you and be as helpful as I can to make 
your trip more enjoyable and memorable. 
We have visited with numerous groups of 
graduating High School Seniors, delegations 
of 4-H youths attending citizenship courses 
in the Nation’s Capital City, delegates to 
various conventions, etc. 

Family visits are frequent during vacation 
months, and throughout the year the Wash- 
ington office is open and staffed, prepared 
to do everything possible to arrange tours 
of the White House, State Department, FBI, 
and other agencies and departments. 

If you want information. I may not have 
the answer exactly at my fingertips, but I 
can always call on the resources of the Fed- 
eral Government to assist in gathering in- 
formation. The Library of Congress provides 
a huge repository of data and maintains a 
large staff of experts skilled in research. The 
Federal Government publishes thousands 
upon thousands of books and pamphlets, 
and I am always delighted to assist in obtain- 
ing such materials as may be helpful to you. 

CONGRESSMAN. JOHN PAUL HAMMER- 
scumipt—Your Legislative Spokesman. The 
thousands of bills introduced each session 
of Congress have a great impact on your se- 
curity, job, home, family, your future, and 
the future of this great Nation. So the legis- 
lative duty as your Congressman is of pri- 
mary importance, I attempt to serve fully 
and fairly all the residents of the District 
and to consider the interests of those who 
are represented. I listen to the problems and 
desires of various individuals, organizations, 
and officials, I try to bring the Federal Gov- 
ernment into a position to be helpful. On all 
legislative matters, views and opinions of 
District residents are most helpful along with 
suggestions as to effective legislation. I en- 
courage the exchange of ideas and view- 
points. 

How to reach me. Phone call? Telegram? 
Unless it’s urgent, a letter is best. By writ- 
ing you will provide me with a record of 
exactly what you want, and I can go to work 
on it. Write: Congressman John Paul Ham- 
merschmidt, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20515. Phone: Area Code 202/- 
225-430. 

Whether your problem is large or small, It 
is always important, and I shall always try 
to help. 

Third Congressional District, Arkansas. The 
Third District is comprised of 25 counties. 
Population approximately 500,000. It is an 
honor to serve you. 

JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT. 


JUSTICE FOR THE AGING 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSEI. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Daily News recently carried an edi- 
torial which I believe is worthy of the 
most extensive circulation and thought. 

The editorial is entitled “Justice for 
the Aging,” and puts into proper per- 
spective an injustice too frequently con- 
fronting the aged in our country today. 
The problem of our overcrowded courts 
in bringing personal injury suits up for 
decisions perhaps affects our senior citi- 
zens more adversely than younger liti- 
gants. 

The Chicago Daily News editorial com- 
menting on this problem follows: 
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The long delays in bringing personal in- 
jury suits to trial in many parts of the 
country add up to a national disgrace. Apart 
from inflicting severe hardship on many dis- 
abled litigants and their dependents, such 
denials of speedy justice assume a special 
poignancy when elderly plaintiffs are in- 
volved. There is always the real possibility 
that they may die before their cases are 
adjudicated, for waiting periods of six years 
or even more are not uncommon. 

A recent ruling by a New York State Su- 
preme Court judge could go far toward end- 
ing injustices of that type. Justice Joseph 
F. Hawkins held that elderly plaintiffs are 
entitled to have their cases moved ahead of 
those of younger litigants on the state’s 
long trial calendar. The question came up on 
the plea of a 72-year-old man and his wife, 
71, injured in an auto accident in 1961, In 
the normal course, the trial would not come 
until 1970. 

Widespread application of the doctrine in 
courts throughout the country—including 
the Cook County Circuit Court—would 
lessen the likelihood of justice delayed be- 
ing justice forever denied to elderly litigants. 


THE DOWNPAYMENT ON THE PRICE 
OF PEACE IN VIETNAM: A REALIS- 
TIC ASSESSMENT 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Paris peace talks continue without no- 
ticeable progress, it might be well for the 
administration to reflect the basic con- 
cept of the full Vietnam picture and ap- 
ply the principles which we originally en- 
dorsed to the realities of time and cir- 
cumstances. 

For years, the North Vietnamese and 
the National Liberation Front have been 
saying that they desire a settlement 
based upon the “principles” of the 1954 
Geneva accords providing for the sover- 
eignty, independence, territorial integrity 
and, unity of Vietnam. 

The United States has repeatedly af- 
firmed its own endorsement of these 
“principles.” Among those principles are 
the following practical proposals for 
peace: The withdrawal of all foreign 
forces and bases; the installation of an 
International Contro] Commission to su- 
pervise the cease-fire, the holding of elec- 
tions under international observation. 

The Prime Minister of the DRVN, 
Pham Van Dong, made clear in an inter- 
view, September 3, 1967, with David 
Schoenbrun, the distinguished journalist, 
that these basic principles are still valid. 
This has been confirmed by representa- 
tives of the Front and has been restated 
since, keeping in mind the substantial 
changes that have taken place since 
1954: First, the creation of the National 
Liberation Front; second, the establish- 
ment of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, which has functioned as an inde- 
pendent state for 14 years; third, the new 
creation, this year, of the National Alli- 
ance for Peace and Democracy; and, 
fourth, the creation of the Republic of 
South Vietnam. 
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The central issue in dispute is the 
legitimacy of these four entities which 
either did not exist at all or only in em- 
bryo in 1954. Hanoi refuses to recognize 
the legitimacy of the Saigon regime, dis- 
missing it as a mere puppet of Washing- 
ton, rejecting completely any proposal to 
negotiate with the Thieu-Ky government. 
Thieu recognizes Hanoi and has stated he 
would negotiate peace with Hanoi but 
only on the basis of the withdrawal of 
North Vietnamese troops from the south. 
Thieu refuses to recognize the Front or 
the new alliance and rejects completely 
any proposal to negotiate with them and 
has condemned their leaders to death. 
The question is this: can the United 
States reconcile the apparently irrecon- 
cilable, or failing that, can the United 
States negotiate a separate peace with 
Hanoi and the Front? 

It seems clear that the very first step 
to be taken before any of these difficult 
issues can be reasonably discussed is a 
demonstration by the United States of its 
sincerity in the search for peace. And 
that first step is “the unconditional ces- 
sation of bombing and all other acts of 
war against the DRVN,” to use the words 
that have become a weekly litany at the 
Paris talks. A cessation of hostilities 
against North Vietnam is the hard rock 
on which Hanoi stands. There can be no 
real progress in Paris, no useful substan- 
tive negotiations until the United States 
takes that first step. It is the downpay- 
ment of the price of peace. 

Compared with the continuing costs of 
war, the mounting casualties, the rising 
budgets, the urgent needs of domestic 
crises, the diplomatic injuries to the good 
name of America, this downpayment for 
peace—given these considerations—is 
cheap. The air strikes have very little 
military effect upon the adversary’s ca- 
pacity to fight, as our own military au- 
thorities concede and as continuing com- 
bat in the south demonstrates. Air 
strikes cannot halt supplies of men and 
arms. They have not forced the North 
Vietnamese out of the war and cannot do 
so. The worst that could happen, if they 
were halted, is that North Vietnamese 
might increase their supplies of men and 
arms, and thus increase U.S. casualties. 
This is clearly a risk. But war itself is not 
only a risk, it is an overwhelming tragedy. 

We take daily grave risks in war. Why 
not take one risk for peace? 

If the level of battle and of casualties 
does not increase the risk will have paid 
off and true peace negotiations can be- 
gin at last. If the level of battle and cas- 
ualties increases significantly then the 
United States still has the option of re- 
newing the bombing, at an even greater 
scale. 

Hanoi long ago dropped the demand 
that a cessation in bombing must be per- 
manent. We should refrain from making 
any statements about a bombing “pause” 
or any references to a “deadline.” It 
would be enough simply to stop the 
bombing, refuse any comment on wheth- 
er it is a “pause” or not, and challenge 
the North Vietnamese in Paris to begin 
peace talks instead of the present dialog 
of the deaf. 

Chief negotiator Xuan Thuy told Da- 
vid Schoenbrun in an interview in Paris 
4 weeks ago that peace negotiations 
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would definitely begin as soon as the 
bombing ended. He has emphasized re- 
peatedly to chief U.S. delegate Averell 
Harriman. But the Americans keep ask- 
ing for reciprocity. 

Xuan Thuy told Schoenbrun that 
rocket attacks on Saigon have been 
stopped for a month, indicating that this 
was the kind of signal“ the Americans 
had asked for, but our representatives 
again played it down, calling it a mere 
“straw in the wind.” Every time the other 
side reduces fighting we say they have 
been weakened, or are regrouping for 
new attacks. Not once have we seized 
the opportunity of recognizing a deesca- 
lation as genuine and ceasing the bomb- 
ing. Now is the time to seize this opportu- 
nity, to take a risk for peace or assuredly 
the opportunity will be lost and the war 
will get hotter again. It is not reasonable 
to assume that we can continue our daily 
devastating air attacks, north and south, 
without the adversary going back on the 
offensive again. Stop bombing now. That 
is the first step to a peace that is the only 
sure way to avoid further casualties. 

If we stop bombing, if talks really be- 
gin in substance in Paris, what position 
should we take at the talks? How do we 
reconcile the apparently irreconcilable 
positions of Hanoi and the Front, on the 
one hand, and Saigon on the other, since 
all refuse to sit down together? 

The French faced the same kind of 
problem in 1954, when their own puppet 
regime of Emperor Bao Dai, called the 
state of Vietnam, at first refused, finally 
came to the conference, then refused to 
join in the accords. The French simply 
went ahead without them and negotiated 
first the cease-fire accords, then a politi- 
cal settlement in which other nations, 
including the United States participated 
and endorsed. 

We are already talking to Hanoi with- 
out the presence of Saigon. We should 
state our readiness to talk with all in- 
terested parties, including the Front and 
the alliance, while challenging both 
Hanoi and Saigon to sit down together 
with us, and also with representatives of 
neighboring countries, such as Laos and 
Cambodia at a later stage. If Saigon re- 
fuses to talk, then it has the option of 
continuing to fight, but they cannot make 
us fight for them. They must negotiate 
or they must fight. That is their decision 
to make. If Saigon agrees to talk we must 
insist on their right to be present and 
challenge Hanoi and the Front on this 
issue. If they think Saigon is our puppet 
then wha: difference does it make to them 
if the puppet is present, since they are 
willing to talk to us, the so-called puppet- 
master. What is important is that we 
have our own position and not allow our- 
selves to be manipulated by Saigon. 

What should that position be? It is 
not so complex as the hawks pretend: 
a general cease-fire followed by with- 
drawal of U.S. troops, the arrival of in- 
ternational observers to assist in the 
preparation of general elections in South 
Vietnam, then the holding of the elec- 
tions. There are, of course, many other 
issues that could come up at the talks 
or at parallel talks, such as relations 
among the states of Southeast Asia, eco- 
nomic arrangements, and so forth. 
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But it is best, in the first, critical 
stage, to concentrate on peace in Viet- 
nam, and that means cease-fire, with- 
drawal of all foreign forces, elections in 
the south for it is in the south that the 
issue has been joined. 

North Vietnam agreed to elections in 
1954 as its leaders emerged from the 
underground, but it has been a com- 
pletely independent functioning state for 
14 years and obviously is not going to 
submit itself now to elections supervised 
or observed by foreigners. It controls its 
territory completely and has no foreign 
bases or foreign soldiers maintaining it. 

South Vietnam is heavily occupied by 
foreigners and the Saigon regime does 
not control more than half of its terri- 
tory. It is there that the issue of war or 
peace must be decided and above all by 
the South Vietnamese themselves. They 
can agree to elections or they can fight 
a civil war. We cannot go on fighting for 
them. 

That must be our position in the Paris 
talks. 


CONGRESSMAN HAMILTON TALKS 
TO NINTH DISTRICT RESIDENTS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the coming weeks I plan a series of radio 
broadcasts to Ninth District residents. In 
these broadcasts I will present my views, 
and the policies I support, on the issues 
before the Nation. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following text of the first program in 
this series of broadcasts: 

CONGRESSMAN HAMILTON TALKS TO NINTH 
District RESIDENTS 

At home and abroad, the 1960’s have pre- 
sented us with new realities—new realities 
that pose new questions, create new burdens 
and prompt us to make hard choices. 

I shall not avoid the new questions, ignore 
the burdens, dodge the hard choices, preach 
dark despair or spread false hope. 

Common sense tells us to ignore the fran- 
tic voices among us who take great and 
complex problems—attribute to them a single 
cause—and propose to solves them with a 
single and simple remedy. Common sense 
is not on the side of those who claim that 
we must dismantle the past before we can 
respond to the present, or build for the 
future. 

I believe there are better ways to keep 
Indiana and America on a steady and sure 
course, I do not believe 1968 is the time for 
business as usual; but the policies of 1968 
should be policies based on the qualities 
Hoosiers are known for—common sense, 
prudent caution and warm compassion. We 
must not be afraid to admit the mistakes 
of the past, but we cannot afford to ignore 
the wisdom of the past. 

To discuss the issues and policies of 1968, 
I shall, in the coming weeks speak to you 
frequently over this same district-wide radio 
network. I will use these 10-minute talks 
to present to you my views, and the policies 
I support, on the issues that trouble and 
divide this nation. 

I will speak to you as frankly as I can. I 
will talk about what I am for, not what I'm 
against; what I propose for the future, not 
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the mistakes I can find in the past; how the 
nation can become better, not a litany of 
how bad or good it is. 

I will speak about the rising crescendo of 
crime and violence in this country—and rec- 
ommend a strategy to contain it. 

I will speak about the need for rural de- 
velopment, and rural renewal, to counter- 
balance our too-narrow focus on urban de- 
velopment, 

I will state what must be done to bring 
more jobs, and better education, and modern 
health facilities to the people of the Ninth 
District. 

I will discuss the inadequacies and weak- 
nesses of our present welfare system, and 
suggest that we use our substantial economic 
growth to create jobs for the poor, instead of 
relying on handouts. 

I will discuss the war in Vietnam, the 
plight of the farmer, and the hope of all 
Americans that this country can give oppor- 
tunity and equality to the last, the least and 
the lost of America. 

In these 10-minute talks, I will offer the 
conclusions of my best judgment, based on 
my experience in dealing with these national 
problems as your Congressman for the past 
four years. 

I have no illusions that the policies I will 
suggest will in every case be the best, or the 
only, answers to the problems we face today. 
Our problems are simply too vast, and too 
complex for any one man to have all the 
answers. But you, the residents of the Ninth 
District of Indiana, have a right to know 
my position on these matters. 

I will welcome your comments to me, and 
look forward to your discussions with me 
about the views I will express in these pro- 
grams. And perhaps through this thoughtful 
exchange, we can advance this nation toward 
a reasonable, steady, and sure course of ac- 
tion to follow. 

Many of these radio talks will have their 
roots in four simple principles. 

First, I believe that private, local, and state 
institutions must be significantly strength- 
ened if we are to effectively meet the burden 
of governing and managing this crowded and 
restless America. One of the realities of the 
1960’s is that solving our problems will re- 
quire the participation and involvement of 
us all. 

I believe it unrealistic, and unreasonable, 
to try to drastically reduce the power of the 
federal government. But we can and must 
build other centers of power. And we must 
begin to execute and direct public policy at 
the local level—because many of today’s 
problems just cannot be solved without the 
special expertise of state and local leaders. 
The problems of Appalachia, the problems of 
Chicago, and the problems of the Ninth Dis- 
trict are just too different to be solved by a 
single plan executed by a single man sitting 
in Washington. In a future broadcast, I will 
try to spell out how state and local govern- 
ments can meet this challenge. 

Second, I believe a United States Con- 
gressman must work closely with his con- 
stituents. Their opinions carry my high re- 
spect; their business gains my careful 
attention; their interests become my own. 

I reject the idea that a Congressman 
should closet himself in Washington, D.C., 
and be available only to those who have 
money enough to go to him. 

A Congressman must make himself avail- 
able to his constituents and seek their opin- 
ions. He must represent and advocate their 
causes—your personal causes, such as social 
security and veterans benefits; your prob- 
lems with agriculture, business and labor 
laws; your concerns about mail delivery and 
student loans. 

I hope my record in serving the needs 
of the people of the Ninth District during the 
past four years demonstrates how deeply I 
believe in the principle that the first task of 
government is to respond to the truly human, 
personal needs of its people. 
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Our local communities are assuming more 
of the burden of solving their own prob- 
lems, It is essential for their Congressman 
to have an understanding of these problems 
and a dedication to helping solve them. 

In the past four years, my frequent trips to 
the District, my tours of the local post offices, 
my questionnaires, have helped me keep in- 
formed. And when the majority of the resi- 
dents in a particular area sought help from 
federal funds to improve their local com- 
munities—by modernizing postal service, or 
water and recreation facilities, or hospitals, 
or opportunity programs for the disadvan- 
tages—I have worked for them. $100 million 
in projects and new construction in the Ninth 
District is the result of our joint efforts. 

Third, I believe rural America has an im- 
portant part to play in America’s future. 

Because of the crisis in America’s cities, 
there is an ever increasing danger that the 
problems—and the contributions—of rural 
America will be ignored. 

To improve rural America is to improve the 
conditions of urban America. The link be- 
tween the problems in urban America—and 
the conditions in rural America—is clear. In 
future radio programs I will discuss more 
completely the contributions those of us in 
rural America can make to the crisis in our 
cities. 

Finally, I believe the new questions, and 
the new realities, need less soaring rhetoric, 
less partisan statements, and more diligence 
in getting on with the real business at hand 
solving our problems. 

The time for mere criticism and simple 
boisterous attacks is over. The nation knows 
its problems, It asks only that its leaders get 
about the business of proposing sound meth- 
ods to deal with them. 

The radio talks I will deliver will contain 
my proposals to get on with serious business. 

The new realities are challenging. The 
choices they present are hard—but we ig- 
nore these choices at our peril. So, during 
the coming months, I ask for your sober 
attention, and pledge my best abilities so 
that we can examine our problems objec- 
tively, discuss them with sound knowledge 
and good will, and then act—decisively. 


TAX SAVINGS FOR EDUCATION 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in my work 
on the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, I have found great public interest in 
tax regulations relating to educational 
expenses. I have compiled statements on 
the more common educational tax ques- 
tions. 

Many parents are vitally concerned 
about their children being able to go to 
college. The costs of higher education are 
skyrocketing and plans have to be made 
early if parents are going to insure that 
adequate funds will be available for their 
children’s college education. 

One technique to provide enough funds 
for a child’s college education is for par- 
ents to establish an educational trust 
fund. 

If parents give property, money, stocks, 
or bonds to a trust for their children, the 
income received by the trust is taxable 
to the child and not to the parents. The 
trust must be irrevocable for at least 10 
years. Since the child usually has little or 
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no other income, he pays less tax than 
the parents would pay if this income were 
added to the parents’ regular income. 

For example, assume that a married 
couple with $15,000 taxable income 
transfers $5,000 on which tax has been 
paid, to a 10-year trust for their 8-year- 
old child and the money is invested at 
5 percent per year. At the end of each 
year, the trust distributes the earnings, 
about $250, to the child which can be put 
in the child’s savings account. Since all 
of the income is paid to the child, the 
trust pays no tax. If this is the child’s 
only income, he pays no tax. The parents 
pay no tax on this income either. 

When the child is 18 years old, the 
trust is terminated and the investment 
can be returned to the parent. The total 
income, approximately $2,500—including 
net interest or dividends in the case of 
stock—can be used for the child’s college 
expenses. The more money, securities. or 
income-producing property transferred 
to the child’s trust, the greater the 
amount of money available for his use 
at college at the termination of the trust. 

In the State of Ohio, there is a Uni- 
form Gifts to Minors Act. This act al- 
lows a parent to give a gift of money 
to the child. The parent becomes cus- 
todian for the child. Therefore, any in- 
come which is received from the gift is 
taxable to the child and not to the par- 
ent. Thus, the tax rate is usually much, 
much lower since the child’s income is 
usually lower. 

In setting up a gift under the Uniform 
Gifts to Minors Act, the parent simply 
declares that the gift belongs to the child. 
The parent can never make use of the 
money, stocks, or bonds. 

TUITION CREDIT 


As soon as budgetary conditions per- 
mit, I will urge adoption of the pro- 
posal before my committee to provide a 
tuition tax credit up to $600 for every 
taxpayer paying tuition for the educa- 
tion of a dependent. Higher education 
and vocational training leads to higher 
productivity and higher income. The loss 
to the Treasury is more than offset by 
higher income taxes paid by more thor- 
oughly trained citizens. 

However, I do not intend to substi- 
tute the tuition tax credit for other es- 
sential programs in education which are 
directed toward student excellence. 

EDUCATORS AND TAXES 


Tax deductions are allowed to educa- 
tors, under certain circumstances, where 
further education improves teaching 
abilities. A lengthy reprint of the details 
of this section of the tax regulations is 
available upon request from my Wash- 
ington office at 2463 Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515. 


EDUCATING THE RETARDED AND HANDICAPPED 


Many parents of handicapped and re- 
tarded children have asked me about the 
tax deductibility of the educational and 
training expenses of these children. 

The Internal Revenue statement on 
this issue is as follows: 

You may include as medical expenses the 
cost of sending a mentally or physically 
handicapped dependent to a special school if 
his condition is such that the resources of 
the institution for alleviating the handi- 
capped are the principal reasons for attending 
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the school. Thus, the cost of sending a blind 
child to school to learn braille and the cost 
of sending a deaf child to learn lip reading 
are medical expenses. The cost of meals and 
lodging, if supplied by the institution, and 
the cost of ordinary education furnished, in- 
cidental to the special services, are medical 
expenses, 


Since public schools reject most re- 
tarded and handicapped children, the 
parents of such children are compelled to 
undergo heavy expenses in educating 
these children in special schools which 
involve transportation and costly train- 
ing. These taxpayers have already paid 
once for the support of regular educa- 
tional services. They should certainly be 
credited for such extraordinary expenses 
which they sustain in special training 
which can lead the retarded and the 
paneer gi to useful and productive 

ves. 

While the Internal Revenue Service 
ruling is helpful, it still leaves out many 
legitimate expenses. To meet this critical 
problem, I have introduced H.R. 16940 
to provide a tuition credit up to $600 for 
expenses incurred in providing educa- 
tion and training for mentally retarded 
and handicapped children. The Ways and 
Means Committee will consider this 
proposal in the new Congress. 


STARVING BIAFRANS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the lack of 
decisive action by the administration in 
dealing with the critical situation in 
Biafra is dismaying. Three thousand peo- 
ple are starving to death each day, a fig- 
ure which is expected to double in the 
next 2 weeks. In the month of July alone 
over 100,000 Biafrans, mostly small chil- 
dren lost their lives for lack of food. 

Last month, I sent a letter to Secretary 
of State Rusk calling for immediate ac- 
tion on the part of the United States. In 
that letter I said: 

Tam writing to urge that the United States 
take whatever measures are required to end 
the imminent threat of starvation facing mil- 
lions of Biafrans. 

This could be accomplished through a food 
airlift either under American auspices, or 
through an appropriate private or interna- 
tional organization. Political difficulties 
should not be allowed to impede this im- 
portant humanitarian mission. 


There is no time to wait for matters 
to resolve themselves. Conscience de- 
mands action. Therefore, I call upon my 
colleagues in the House and all those 
who share my shock at the sight of 
250,000 people starved to death and share 
my horror at the thought that another 
6 million will starve in the next 6 months 
unless food is rushed to Biafra, to urge 
the President to do the following: 

The United States should ask the 
United Nations for a mandatory airlift 
of food to Biafra, with international in- 
spection to assure that no arms will be 
shipped by these planes. 

Should the members of the United 
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Nations fail to adopt this plan immedi- 
ately, the United States should announce 
that it is making food and airlift avail- 
able to any recognized voluntary relief 
organization which will bring the food 
to Biafra. 

Finally, if the above measures fail to 
achieve the objective, the United States, 
in conjunction with other concerned 
nations should begin immediate airlift 
similar to the Berlin airlift of 1948 in 
order to feed the starving in Biafra. An 
international team should inspect each 
plane to see that no arms will be 
smuggled. 

I am not unmindful of the complexity 
of the problem. Issues such as national- 
ism, the right to self-determination, and 
even racial considerations make this a 
very delicate matter indeed. I am not 
suggesting that the United States take 
sides in this war. It is tragic that this 
or any war should be fought, but it is 
not the place of the United States to 
solve the problems of Africa for the 
Africans. 

But the matter of the starvation of 6 
million human beings is a matter of con- 
cern for all mankind. Food must be made 
available to the starving people of Biafra. 
This can be done in a way which does 
not alter the political or military situa- 
tion. That is why I have suggested that 
an international inspection team be em- 
ployed to make sure that the flights are 
limited to this humanitarian purpose, It 
is intolerable for the U.S. Government 
to remain passive as 6 million men, 
3 and children gradually starve to 

eath. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
CITIZEN AS A VOTER 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, as in 
years past, in lieu of my usual newsletter, 
I am sending to the citizens of the 23d 
Congressional District of Chio the prize- 
winning composition selected in 1952 by 
the Committee on American Citizenship 
of the American Bar Association. In this 
troubled year of 1968, the words of this 
essay are particularly significant for all 
Americans, whatever their political affili- 
ation—Democratic, Republican, or In- 
dependent: 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CITIZEN AS 
A VOTER 

The blood of free men stains my ballot 
sheet. Whatever others may do, I shall not 
carelessly make my mark. I vote not because 
Ioan, but because I must. Those who died for 
this, my yoice in government, had a right to 
expect that I would prepare with every fac- 
ulty to use it wisely, honestly, and courage- 
ously. They did not die that fools, blind par- 
tisans, or the reckless might make a game 
of free elections. 

Only my secret heart knows whether I jus- 
tify the definition of “voter” as they wrote it 
in the reddening sand. If I love my country 
as they did, I question my qualifications 
again and again. 

I carefully study the issues and candidates 
to determine what is best, not for me or 
my minority but for my country. 
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I will not be confused or deceived by propa- 
ganda, slogans or histrionics, I shield my eyes 
to the glitter of personalities, purge my mind 
of passion and prejudice, and search dili- 
gently for the hidden truth. I must be free of 
all influences save that of conscience and 
justice. 

I garden for dreams, but with a realistic 
spade. My test is not of trend or popularity, 
but of principle and liberty. 

I vote as if my ballot alone decided the con- 
test. I may lose my preference, but I will not 
throw away my sacred vote. For within the 
booth I hold in my humble hand the living 
proxy of all my country’s honored dead. 

—RALPH BUSHELL Ports, 
Vol. 35, American Judicature Society. 


Be sure to vote for the candidates and 
issues of your choice on Tuesday, No- 
vember 5, 1968. Vote and the choice is 
yours—Don’t vote and the choice is 
theirs.” 


VIOLENCE CAUSED BY AGITATION 
AND DESIGN 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, good, 
law-abiding Americans everywhere are 
asking themselves whether or not the 
Government is going to permit a few rad- 
ical militants to pull our Nation apart at 
the seams. It seems that we are treated 
to a weekly—almost daily—diet of vit- 
riolic statements designed to foment 
trouble and the best indication of how 
far we have gone down the path to an- 
archy is the fact that political parties 
must run on a pledge of law and order. 
Who would have ever thought that the 
most basic element of a civilized self- 
government, respect for law and order, 
would ever become an issue? It is an is- 
sue, make no mistake about that. Think- 
ing Americans, law-abiding Americans 
are sick and tired of political leaders who 
let rioters and looters run rampant, who 
shirk their duty in prosecuting anar- 
chists who incite to violence. Their an- 
swer, however, must be in the form of 
effective political action, not retaliatory 
violence. 

As the old saying goes, “if I hadn’t 
have seen it with my own eyes, I would 
not have believed it.” Just consider a few 
current items in the news. 

Black militant Fred “Ahmed” Evans, 
charged with the deaths of three Cleve- 
land policemen, drew the following praise 
from J. C. Chunn, director of Project 
Headstart of the Council of Churches 


in Greater Cleveland: 
I hope Brother Ahmed goes down in history 
as one of our great patriots ...I think 


there are a couple of hundred more Ahmeds 
ready to express themselves in the great 
American tradition with guns. 


The occasion: a meeting at an East 
Cleveland Church. 

Dayton, Ohio was the scene of a racist 
attack by Henry Austin, Yellow Springs, 
a member of the Deacons for Defense. 
What did he have to say: 

The only way to change America is through 
the barrel of a gun. 
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And 

Negroes will not hold meetings on court- 
house steps any longer. We're meeting in the 
streets of Miami and the streets of Cleveland. 


Violence erupts in Miami and Cleve- 
land and the demand is made to remove 
the white policemen. As if enough con- 
cessions have not been made in the past, 
some mayors shamefully capitulate. 

In our Nation’s Capital, a policeman is 
killed and his partner wounded by two 
Negroes who are being arrested. The 
Negroes take the guns away from the 
policemen and shoot them. A civil rights 
group which was organized by men like 
Stokely Carmichael some months ago, 
the Black United Front, issues a state- 
ment which says: 

Be it resolved that the methods of self- 
defense by the family charged with the al- 
leged slaying of the honky cop is justifiable 
homicide, in the same sense that police are 
allowed to kill black people and call it justi- 
flable homicide, 


Among those who are associated with 
the Black United Front in Washington, 
D.C., and speaking out in favor of this 
resolution are Rev. Walter Fauntroy, vice 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
City Council and a disciple of Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King, as well as the Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman for the 
District of Columbia, Rev. Channing 
Phillips. 

National and international religious 
leaders seriously discuss the rights of 
Christians to resort to violence and many 
conclude that it is proper. 

Mr. Speaker, these are not just isolated 
events. They are typical of what is going 
on all over this country. These exhorta- 
tions to violence and irrational justifica- 
tions of violence are fanning the fires of 
criminal anarchy in our Nation. 

As a Member of Congress who has fol- 
lowed these events closely over the past 
decade, the current wave of violence 
comes as no surprise. It is a logical con- 
sequence of the concerted campaign of 
charging “police brutality” which has 
been promoted by the Communist Party 
for more than two decades. It is the logi- 
cal consequence of the lawlessness which 
has been allowed to flourish on Ameri- 
can campuses. It is the logical conse- 
quence of criminal anarchism which has 
been practiced in many of our major cities 
for years. It is the logical consequence 
of the permissive society which has been 
inflicted upon us by the liberal do- 
gooders ranging from the crackpot econ- 
omists to the radical Supreme Court ac- 
tivists. It is the logical consequence of 
the double standard by which we properly 
castigate those white agitators and 
demagogs who peddle racism but, by 
some strange subterfuge, find the news 
media, the Justice Department, the lib- 
eral community either silent or lionizing 
the black racist who lights the match in 
the big city tinder box. 

Probably the most discouraging aspect 
of our investigations is to learn in city 
after city that radical militants have 
been hired for Government positions. 
One of the reasons I have always opposed 
the poverty program is that in city after 
city, poverty funds have been used to, in 
effect, bribe the militants by putting 
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them on the payroll. Time and time again 
evidence clearly shows that they merely 
use this as a vantage point to continue 
their racist, agitating activities. The 
record is replete with examples of using 
community action projects for boycotts, 
divisiveness and agitation. In my own 

State, for example, one poverty program 

sponsored group put out the following 

flyer: 

SOUL BROTHERS AND SISTERS ARE You TIRED OF 
Berne PUSHED AROUND, HIT IN THE HEAD, 
TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF, PUT IN JAIL FOR NO 
REASON 
If so, then come to the West End Com- 

munity Council Office Sunday July 9, 1967 at 

6:00 p.m. 822 Linn Street Mall Behind the 

Provident Bank. Refreshments will be served. 


The Blackstone Rangers in Chicago, 
LeRoi Jones in Harlem—the list is too 
long to start here. Poverty program funds 
have been used to finance their revolu- 
tionary work. Yet, the bureaucrats sit 
back and continue to make the same 
grants to the same people for the same 
purposes. It is little wonder they are in 
a poor position to move in and stop riots 
when they themselves have been part of 
an administration which has literally 
put these people in business. 

RIOT COMMISSION REPORT A POLITICAL 
DOCUMENT 

The Riot Commission report is an ex- 
cellent example of this double standard. 
Its report endeavors to blame society 
and virtually whitewashed the agitators 
and rioters. It is an incredible document 
which omits more than it reports. For 
those of us who have worked intensively 
in investigating riots, the omissions are 
so pronounced that it would take a doc- 
ument the size of the Kerner report to 
outline what they chose to overlook. 

Take the Newark, N.J., riots, for exam- 
ple. During the period from July 12 to 
July 17, 1967, there were 23 homicides 
and three related deaths. This included 
a detective and a fire captain killed in 
the line of duty. There were 1,465 arrests 
which included 91 arrests involving the 
use of deadly weapons or explosives and 
507 cases of breaking and entering. 
Property damage was estimated at $15.9 
million. The Riot Commission report 
fails miserably in going into the back- 
ground of subversive influence which 
fanned the flames and played a central 
part in this ignominious event. 

The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities delved deeply into this 
riot and found much evidence of sub- 
versive activities. Capt. Charles Kinney, 
for example, provided a voluminous 
background on activities prior to and 
after the riot by radical groups who were 
central figures in the devastating events 
of last year in Newark. Note this ques- 
tion from our committee report which, 
incidentally, my office will make avail- 
able to the doubting Thomases or those 
who seek the truth. 

Mr. Watson. Mr. Chairman, may I inter- 
rupt at this point? 

Captain, these people that you have de- 
scribed, they were active in Newark prior to 


the eruption of the disorders on July 12? 
Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. I have been discussing 
their activities primarily prior to the riots. 
Mr. Watson. And that is factual informa- 
tion that you are giving us? You know that 
for a fact yourself? 
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Mr. Kinney. I do, sir. 

Mr. Watson. I wonder why none of that 
was brought out in the so-called report of 
the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders. I have been watching this report, 
and I tried to read the Newark section of this 
prior to this hearing so that we might be a 
little knowledgeable about this thing, and 
I failed to see any of these names, except Le- 
Roi Jones. Now, it appears—did anyone from 
this Commission talk with you about this 
agitation from these Communists and left- 
wing and fellow travelers? 

Mr. KINNEY. No, sir. 

Mr. Watson. No one from this Commission 
talked with you about this previous activity? 

Mr. KINNEY. No, sir. I want to qualify it 
to the extent that I am certain they spoke 
with my superior, the police director of the 
city of Newark, Dominick A. Spina, who gave 
them very similar information. 

Mr. Watson. As you have just given us? 

Mr. KINNEY. Probably not in as great detail 
as I have done here, 

Mr, Watson. You advised your superior 
about the activities of these people, and as 
far as you know, he advised the Commission 
about the activities of these people? 

Mr. KINNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watson. And yet not one thing about 
that is contained in this report here. In fact, 
you are well aware of the report that the po- 
lice are responsible for what happened in 
Newark, according to this report. 


Unfortunately, this same situation ap- 
plies in virtually every civil disorder in 
our country. One might well ask “Why 
the gigantic cover-up?” Why did the 
Riot Commission try to put the blame on 
the law-abiding citizen rather than the 
demagog, the racist, the militant an- 
archist? 

We found that one of the most dan- 
gerous and radical groups, the Students 
for a Democratic Society—SDS—was in- 
timately involved as it was at the Co- 
lumbia University insurrection and other 
disorders throughout the country. In- 
cidentally, SDS has chapters on many 
major campuses and is one of the active 
new left groups. Tom Hayden headed 
SDS activity at that time and in his own 
words summed up the criminal conspira- 
torial battle plans we see developing in 
this guerrilla warfare the left is planning 
in American cities. He wrote “Rebellion 
in Newark” and this excerpt is from the 
chapter “From Riot to Revolution?” 

The role of organized violence is now being 
carefully considered. During a riot, for in- 
stance, a conscious guerrilla can participate 
in pulling police away from the path of 
people engaged in attacking stores. He can 
create disorder in new areas the police think 
are secure. He can carry the torch, if not all 
the people, to white neighborhood and down- 
town business districts. If necessary, he can 
successfully shoot to kill. 

The guerrilla can employ violence effec- 
tively during times of apparent “peace,” too. 
He can attack, in the suburbs or slums, with 
paint or bullets, symbols of racial oppression. 
He can get away with it. If he can force the 
oppressive power to be passive and defensive 
at the point where it is administered—by 
the caseworker, landlord, storeowner, or po- 
liceman—he can build people’s confidence in 
their ability to demand change. Persistent, 
accurately-aimed attacks which need not be 
on human life to be effective, might disrupt 
the administration of the ghetto to a crisis 
point where a new system would have to be 
considered. 

These tactics of disorder will be defined by 
the authorities as criminal anarchy. But it 
may be that disruption will create possibil- 
ities of meaningful change. This depends on 
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whether the leaders of ghetto struggles can 
be more successful in building strong or- 
ganization than they have been so far. Vio- 
lence can contribute to shattering the status 
quo, but only politics and organization can 
transform it. 


I realize that many of these articles 
might offend the sensibilities of most 
Americans. Yet, it is imperative that 
we understand that there is agitation 
and revolution and the level on which it 
operates. This particular article is from 
the Guardian, a weekly Communist 
newspaper and appeared in its May 4, 
1968, issue. Hundreds of articles of this 
same type are in my files. The tragedy 
is that so few realize what type of peo- 
ple and organizations we are dealing 
with. SDS operates on most major col- 
lege campuses. 

Close study of the Communist Party 
periodicals, newspapers, and policy state- 
ments clearly indicate their complicity 
in the violence which is sweeping our 
cities. On October 22, 1967, their official 
newspaper, the Worker, reported that 
during the past week an “extraordinary 
meeting of over 80 leading Communists” 
called by the party’s Negro Affairs Com- 
mission had endorsed a statement sup- 
porting Negro violence, Their statement 
included the following: 

We as Marxists have always affirmed that 
Oppressed people have the right to forcibly 
overthrow an oppressive regime when the 
channels for democratic change are closed 
to them. This right is affirmed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Therefore there can be 
no question of the right of black people in 
the U.S. to use violence to achieve change. 


These words sound menacing to the 
uninitiated. Indeed, they are frightening, 
However, for those of us who have been 
working in this field for years, they are 
old hat. This type of exhortation to vio- 
lence has been going on for years. My 
conviction is very simple: violence is the 
logical consequence of this type of ac- 
tivity and there has been so much of it 
during the past several years as to make 
it almost criminally irresponsible for our 
leaders to fail in acting to avert the con- 
flagration which is gradually engulfing 
us. The Riot Commission report is full 
of doubletalk and omissions which make 
it an official whitewash. In this address 
I set out but a few of the facts which 
Americans should know in order to un- 
derstand the tide that is moving. 


MOST RIOTS DON’T “JUST HAPPEN” 


If anything has been obvious from our 
investigations, it is the fact that, in most 
cases, riots and insurrection do not “just 
happen! —they are organized. At the very 
least, forces are active on the scene which 
spread hatred and fear, fire up the mal- 
contents and wait for the match to light 
the fuse. Someone else may trigger the 
riot but they are there, ready and wait- 
ing. For example, in the Harlem riot, 
the police brutality theme was used to 
whip the mobs into a fever pitch. Posters 
proclaiming Wanted for Murder: Gilli- 
gan the Cop” were distributed. A black 
revolutionary, William Epton made this 
statement at a Progressive Labor Move- 
ment rally—in these exact, mind you ex- 
act, words: 

We will not be fully free until we smash 
this state completely and totally. We're going 
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to have to kill a lot of these cops, a lot of 
the judges and we'll have to go against the 
Army. 


Then my liberal friends wonder why 
we have riots and guerrilla warfare in the 
cities. One of the simplest tools of logic 
is cause and effect. It is true that social 
conditions must share some of the re- 
sponsibility for what is happening in our 
cities but the real causes are still the 
wanton criminal conduct of Communists, 
leftists, and militant anarchists who have 
no thought of corrective action through 
our political processes. Political officials, 
unfortunately, act as if these root causes 
of violence did not exist. There are signs 
everywhere for anyone who wants to look 
but few seem to care. 

In Cleveland, as a further example, the 
grand jury officially determined that 
the Hough riot was a result of organized 
planned activity. It stated, in part: 

This Jury finds that the outbreak of law- 
lessness and disorder was both organized, 
precipitated, and exploited by a relatively 
small group of trained and disciplined pro- 
fessionals at this business. 

They were aided and abetted, wittingly, 
or otherwise, by misguided people of all ages 
and colors, many of whom are avowed be- 
lievers in violence and extremism, and some 
of whom also are either members of or officers 
in the Communist party. 

The majority of people in the Hough Area 
had no part in either the lawlessness or 
disorders. 

* » * » * 

This Jury, in consideration of the basic 
and wide public interest, and exercising the 
latitude granted it under the laws which em- 
power the creation of such a body as ours, 
nonetheless make reference to individuals 
and organizations that in varying degrees 
were contributors to the Hough Area lawless- 
ness and disorder. 

It further notes the presence of many of 
these same individuals and organizations in 
another instance of lawlessness and disorder, 
that on Superior Avenue, which bore many of 
the striking similarities to the Hough Area 
disorders. 

It notes the further significant fact that 
the Superior Avenue episode preceded the 
Hough Avenue disorders by less than a 
month. 

Some of the same people were observed in 
both places on several nights of the disorders, 

This Jury further believes, that, even 
though what already happened is both re- 
grettable and tragic in every conceivable 
human aspect, there is a grave potentiality 
for repetition of these disorders, or others 
like them, occurring elsewhere in this 
community. 


I believe the grand jury was absolutely 
right. Their findings squared with all of 
the information I have. Their findings 
were based on fact, not emotionalism 
or an inclination to cover up. Their pro- 
phetic plea, “there is a grave potentiality 
for repetition of these disorders, or others 
like them, occurring elsewhere in this 
community” rings with particular irony 
now. Mayor Stokes and others chose to 
ignore the ominous signs around them 
and instead called for more spending and 
more welfare. Their legacy of inaction 
was another planned Cleveland riot 
which took the lives of 10 after an 
armed assault on the police a few weeks 
ago. i 

Even after all of these incidents, there 
are more and more liberal clergymen 
and politicians who endeavor to cover 
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up, to blame society—us—for this crimi- 
nal conduct. It is time that the good 
American label this drivel for all that it 
is—propaganda and complicity. Those 
who extol or lionize the Carmichaels, the 
Rap Browns and the Martin Luther 
Kings when they preach violence or civil 
disobedience are the ones to blame—not 
the law-abiding American. 

Certainly no one can think these 
provocateurs and militants are joking. 
Dick Gregory goes to Muskingum Col- 
lege, in my own district, and says: 

We are taking no more insults and will 
burn down neighborhoods, house-by-house, 
if we don't get fair open housing. 


The press reports that he gets a 
standing ovation at the end of his 
address. 

Even after being arrested and con- 
victed for his criminal activity in the 
1967 Newark, N. J., riots, Negro play- 
wright LeRoi Jones became the “in” 
speaker for college groups who wanted to 
hear four-letter words, obscenities and 
filth from the platform. College after col- 
lege gave him a forum. 

In Eugene, Oreg., earlier this year he 
proclaimed that Negroes would take over 
nine cities—New York, Newark, Balti- 
more, Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland, Bos- 
ton, Washington, and Gary— no matter 
what self-hypnosis the whites engage in.” 
Despite his prison term pending, he pro- 
claimed: 

We will govern Newark or no one will gov- 
ern it. We are Americans who have no fur- 
ther need for America to exist in its present 
state. 

POLICE BRUTALITY 


There has been no more consistent, 
planned theme of the Communists and 
the far left than the “police brutality” 
theme. No matter what the circum- 
stances, just yell “police brutality” long 
enough and many will believe it. The 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has fully documented this Com- 
munist project over the years but 
yet it has been amazingly successful. Re- 
cently Mayor Sam Yorty, of Los Angeles, 
testified before our committee and gave a 
good insight into this Communist ploy 
which, unfortunately, has been picked 
up by many well-meaning people in 
other fields. Note this testimony: 


Mr. McNamara. Your exhibit, Mayor, and 
various items that we have read in the Com- 
munist press over the years indicate that 
many charges of brutality have been made 
against the police in Los Angeles, as in the 
case of other cities. 

Will you tell the committee whether or not 
any police officers in Los Angeles, since you 
have been mayor, have been dismissed for 
brutality? 

Mayor Yorry. I don't know of any case 
where an officer has had to be dismissed for 
brutality. 

We, of course, investigate every charge that 
is made to us of police brutality, first within 
the department, and then I have instructed 
our civilian police commission that if people 
are not satisfied with the action of the de- 
partment that they can ask the commission 
to hold a hearing. 

I think the best example of the big lie 
technique was the case where one of the 
newspapers in Los Angeles, not a Communist 
newspaper, but one that circulates only in 
the Negro area, had a picture of two little 
girls who looked like twins on the front page 
with an inflammatory story saying that they 
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had been arrested in front of their classmates 
and dragged out, I think handcuffed, in front 
of their class. I made an investigation of this 
myself, and it wasn’t at all true. 

I won't bore you with a lot of details that 
are not necessary to make the point, but the 
little girls had been, through some good 
police work identifying people, had been in 
a restaurant, were brought into the princi- 
pal's office, and they were asked if they had 
been in the restaurant and they said “yes” 
and that their brother, and so forth, was 
there. So, the police went and got the 
brother, and he took the police to where he 
had thrown out a billfold, and mainly a 
passport, which was what was worrying the 
victims—they were Mexican citizens and they 
had lost their passports. 

The story was so different from that which 
appeared in the paper that I ordered—not 
ordered, but I told the police commission 
that I felt that they should hold a hearing 
on this matter so that the public could get 
the truth. Those who were involved in mak- 
ing these charges themselves requested that 
we not hold the hearing. This is rather 
typical. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I think you make the point 
in your report—isn’t the key factor here that 
the people who are making these charges 
don’t care about the truth? Time and time 
again they make these accusations and al- 
legations and the facts might be totally con- 
trary to what you are saying. 

Here you are in a position as a responsible 
public official having to investigate every 
charge and every allegation. Don’t you come 
to the conclusion, as most of us do, that 
these people do not care about the truth? 
The truth is not in them, and it is an at- 
tempt to rile up the public, to play on the 
humanitarian instincts of good and right- 
thinking people, but when you get down to it 
they don’t care about the truth. 

Mayor Yorry. I think yes; you are cor- 
rect. There are many people who make these 
charges whose motives are to discredit the 
police department and to carry on the so- 
called Communist struggle campaign, cre- 
ating every struggle that they can so that 
in a cumulative way they break down re- 
spect for the law enforcement officials and, 
of course, eventually they hope to break 
down the ability of our Government to op- 
erate. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, You have a high standard 
as a public official, and they don’t have the 
same standard. And you are fighting an up- 
hill battle with your standards, trying to 
compete in the minds of the public and pub- 
lic opinion when they don’t have the same 
standard and they don’t mind using lies, 
smears, and everything else. 

It is a terrible battle in every one of our 
cities that you and other mayors have to 
wage, and we certainly commiserate with 
your problem. We recognize what it is. 

Mayor Lonrx. You are right. 

Getting back to the specific case of the 
two little girls, for instance, I am sure that 
the facts of the case were never published, 
so that the public got only one side. Un- 
fortunately, the nature of news is that it is 
usually negative. The bizarre makes more 
news than the everyday hard work of law en- 
forcement, 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Isn’t it also the fact that 
when a charge is made you never fully con- 
vince everybody it is not true? There are al- 
ways going to be some people who think 
there was some substance to it and if you 
add enough of these over a period of time 
the big lie technique, as you say, is suc- 
cessful, 

Mayor Yorry. It is successful. There is a 
tendency on the part of most people who 
do not understand subversive agitation or 
propaganda, to say, “Well, where there is 
smoke, there must be some fire.” 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Les. 

Mayor Yorry. And the subversives keep up 
such a drumfire of these charges that there 
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is no chance for the truth ever to catch up, 
and innocent people are misled. 

Mr. ASHBROOK., This is what this committee 
continually runs into. And the American 
people, to their credit, think from the high 
standards that you do and they cannot pos- 
sibly contemplate that there are people who 
do not operate on the principles of truth, and 
so forth. 

Mayor Yorry. I think you have made a very 
important point, Congressman. 


Charges of police brutality persist ev- 
erywhere but most Americans are not 
deluded. They know which side the po- 
liceman is on and they recognize that he 
usually operates with a politically mind- 
ed mayor or other superior who usually 
puts the cuffs on him rather than on the 
lawbreaker. J. Edgar Hoover reminds 
us: 

Diversionary tactics by lawbreakers are 
as old as crime itself. Those bent on civil 
disobedience, riotous rebellion, and racial 
strife make good use of the technique. Time 
after time, with wild, unfounded charges, 
they have, in the minds of some people, suc- 
cessfully made law enforcement and estab- 
lished authority the scapegoats while di- 
verting the critical public eye from their 
unlawful conduct. We can expect these 
groups and individuals to continue these 
disruptive practices. During the coming 
months, if riots occur, unwarranted criti- 
cisms will again be directed against the 
FBI and other enforcement agencies by those 
who are eager to mislead the public and to 
negate effective police cooperation by mis- 
representing the facts. The public should 
remember that persons who defy the law 
frequently find it expedient to disparage 
agencies charged with enforcing it, 


As I pointed out on so many occasions, 
the late Reverend King had his own spe- 
cial way of agitating while appearing to 
be talking in intellectual terms. At a 
meeting of radical militants he first 
likened the Rap Browns and Carmichaels 
to the Patrick Henrys of our early Amer- 
ican history—think of that—and then in 
his own antipolice jargon added: 

Maybe the bluecoats in the ghetto are 
our redcoats. 


You do not have to be very smart to 
figure out what he was saying. The drive 
against the police goes on at all levels 
but, to their credit, they valiantly con- 
tinue to do their duty over an obstacle 
course that would discourage the aver- 
age timid soul. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE AND REVOLUTION 


Regrettably, those who trump up 
charges of police brutality and urge the 
ghetto dweller to shoot “Whitey” are not 
the only ones who add to the civil dis- 
orders in our Nation. Men of prominence 
forward concepts of lawlessness which 
others pick up and carry to extreme pro- 
portions. After violence, it is always said 
that this is not the type of protest they 
advocated. Their position is weak. The 
recent conference sponsored by the 
World Council of Churches developed a 
report entitled “Christian Conviction and 
Motivation.” Without defining what in- 
justice” was, their report indicated that 
where injustice is embedded and its sup- 
porters refuse to permit change “men’s 
conscience may lead them in full and 
clearsighted responsibility to engage in 
violent revolution.” 

Think of that. This is what the LeRoi 
Joneses and Stokely Carmichaels are say- 
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ing in less refined terms. Central to all of 
their arguments is the theory that the 
individual can decide. In a Republic such 
as ours, the people have the choice 
through their representative Govern- 
ment and can change wherever it is de- 
sired. What the militants and the World 
Council of Churches are saying, in ef- 
fect, is that unless you change “our way” 
you are unjust and we will fight it out in 
our city streets. 

I am always amused by the World 
Council of Churches and know their po- 
sitions well enough to not take it seri- 
ously. Yet, they add to the increasing 
rationale given by liberals to those who 
foment social disorder. In keeping with 
the council’s liberal theme, the New 
York Times reported that one of our 
American representatives said: 

If I were in Rhodesia today, I would sup- 
port violent revolution. 


They never say “If I were living in 

Russia or Czechoslovakia”—because they 
are colorblind on the issue of commu- 
nism. 
Reverend King’s disservice, in my opin- 
ion, was his persistent contention that 
you could have lawlessness but like a 
genie in a bottle release it partially and 
keep it from getting out of hand. This is 
bunk. Once you start down the road of 
civil disobedience and lawlessness, it is 
virtually impossible to draw the line for 
each revolutionary draws his own line 
and before long you are shooting cops in 
the streets. Last year, I outlined many 
of his statements on this subject. One of 
them bears repeating. Reverend King en- 
couraged agitators to go into crisis- 
packed areas and bring tensions to the 
surface. Time after time, riots and kill- 
ings followed as logically as the night 
follows the day after these tensions were 
brought to the surface. 

It is humorous to hear the James 
Farmers and others castigate those of 
us who talk in terms of “law and order.” 
They are trying to create the myth that 
this is a “code word” for racism. If they 
were looking for code words, why did 
they fail to see them in this sophistry 
of the late Dr. King when he said: 

The purpose of our direct-action program 
is to create a situation so crisis-packed that 
it will inevitably open the door to negotia- 
tion. .. Actually, we who engage in non- 
violent direct action are not the creators of 
tension. We merely bring to the surface the 
hidden tension that is already alive. We bring 
it out in the open, where it can be seen and 
dealt with. 


Now there are real code words. Or, as 
further example, take these words which 
were uttered at the height of serious 
racial tension last year: 

Negroes will be mentally healthier if they 
do not suppress rage but vent it construc- 
tively and its energy peacefully but force- 
fully to cripple the operations of an op- 
pressive society. 


Now you try to figure out how rage“ 
is somehow to be “vented” to “cripple” 
an “oppressive society” without having 
violence. 

The phony liberal double standard 
should be quite clear. Louis Waldman, 
a leading labor lawyer in Chicago, hit 
the nail right on the head when he said: 
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The philosophy and purpose of Dr. King’s 
p! Is to produce “crisis-packed” 
situations and “tension.” Such a purpose is 
the very opposite of nonviolence, for the 
atmosphere-of-crisis policy leads to violence 
by provoking violence. And the provocation 
of violence is violence. To describe such 
provocation as “nonviolent” is to trifie with 
the plain meaning of words. 

The perpetual crisis technique has been 
used by the Communist movement through- 
out the world, both Communist govern- 
ments and parties follow it... . It was used 
by Hitler in Germany, both on his road to 
power and after power came to him... It 
is disruptive of democratic society and 
institutions. 

Whether Dr. King knows it or not, or wills 
it or not, the policy of perpetual crisis, of 
provoking “tensions” as he calls it, and of 
civil disobedience, are disastrous to the 
Negro people themselves, to civil liberties 
and to constitutional government. Such a 
policy flies in the teeth of the very purpose 
of our Constitution, which is clearly stated 
in the Preamble to be, among other things, 
“to insure domestic tranquility.” 

THE RIOT COMMISSION REPORT 


During the days when the Commission 
was being formed, the President charged 
it with answering these fundamental 
questions: 

In his address to the American people 
on the evening of July 27, the President 
mentioned the “apostles of violence” 
spreading a virus of hate.” 

The apostles of violence, with their ugly 
drumbeat of hatred, must know that they 
are heading for disaster. And every man who 
really wants progress or justice or equality 
must stand against them and their mis- 
erable virus of hate. 


More specifically, in two separate 
phrases the President charged the Com- 
mission with finding out who these per- 
sons or groups of persons were and how 
they were involved in the disorders which 
swept the Nation. The Executive order 
which established the Commission 
stated: 

The Commission shall investigate and 
make recommendations with respect to: 

(1) The origins of the recent major civil 
disorders including the basic causes and fac- 
tors leading to such disorders and the influ- 
ence, if any, of organizations or individuals 
dedicated to the incitement or encourage- 
ment of violence. 


On this same day, and included in his 
remarks when issuing the Executive 
order, the President said: 

Beyond these basic questions there are 
others ... to what extent, if any, there has 
been planning and organization in any of 
the riots? 


Basically, what the President was ask- 
ing was this: Who are these people, these 
“apostles of violence” and what effect 
have they had in either starting riots or 
exploiting riot situations? 

The Commission’s answer to these 
questions is chapter 3 of the report. This 
“monumental work” consists of less than 
700 words and comprises nearly three- 
fourths of a single page, page 89. Except 
for scattered references elsewhere in the 
report which, if anything, serve to con- 
tradict the findings of chapter 3, this is 
the sum total of the Commission’s treat- 
ment on “organized activity.” This, I 
charge, was a direct effort to create a 
“white racist” and socio-economic thrust 
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to the report rather than a balanced, 
factual report and conclusion. 

While the Commission’s report finds 
no evidence of “conspiracy” behind the 
riots, it notes—but then fails to collect 
and examine—many incidents of threats 
of violence, incitement, and the like. 

We cannot measure with any precision the 
influence of these organizations and individ- 
uals in the ghetto, but we think it clear 
that the intolerable and unconscionable en- 
couragement of violence heightened ten- 
sions, created a mood of acceptance and an 
expectation of violence, and thus contrib- 
uted to the eruption of the disorders last 
summer. 


Although this is not penetrating, it is 
unequivocal, and it is also contradic- 
tory. The influence of organizations and 
individuals is intolerable and uncon- 
scionable, yet elsewhere in the report sev- 
eral of these same organizations and in- 
dividuals are characterized rather dif- 
ferently. 

“Purpose and dignity,” the report 
States, are the rewards given to persons 
who are “willing to submit to the rigid 
discipline of the Black Muslim organiza- 
tions.” Yet, on the next page, the most 
famous Black Muslim, Malcolm X, is 
characterized as being the “spokesman” 
for the anger of the frustrated “civil 
rights activists.” 

The purpose is there, and it is that of 
dividing the Nation into two societies 
which the Commission so strenuously 
seeks to avoid. What the Commission 
fails to point out is that black power ad- 
vocates and other extremists are the ones 
primarily responsible for both urging and 
actively working for this end. 

The purpose is there, but one can only 
wonder how the Commission arrived at 
the word “dignity.” 

The “doctrine of black power—and 
violence” which is intolerable, the Com- 
mission states, in its most “extreme 
form” “became associated with SNCC 
and CORE.” 

So far, so good, but where is the rest? 
Where is the explication of the Carmi- 
chael-Brown racism and the incitement 
to riot? Where is the Commission’s dis- 
cussion of these extremists and their ef- 
fect, other than merely saying that they 
can’t measure them with precision? 

Or, going one better, does the Com- 
mission condemn these organizations’ 
and individuals’ actions when they do 
find them? This is the area of “extreme 
opinions“ mentioned by the President 
and comes under the heading, “Why Did 
It Happen?” 

Even in the historical preface to the 
discussion of the 1967 riots, the Commis- 
sion presents hints of the extremist at 
work. For example, during the 1963-64 
period the report states that following the 
outbreak of rioting in New York City— 
and on the following day, to be precise: 

The Progressive Labor Movement (now 
Progressive Labor Party), a Marxist Leninist 
organization, printed and passed out inflam- 
matory leaflets charging the police with 
brutality. 

Later in these remarks I will develop 
additional information on the PLP, in- 
formation which the Commission should 
have provided but did not. 

In the 1965 accounts, the report men- 
tions that the Deacons for Defense and 
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Justice was formed by Negroes as a “self- 
defense group.” 

This reference to the Deacons for De- 
fense and Justice is another excellent ex- 
ample of the unsatisfactory treatment 
given this organization by the Commis- 
sion. Here is what the Commission could 
have and should have, but did not, tell 
the American people about this group, 
as told by Director Hoover in his Appro- 
priations testimony in February 1967: 

Recently, leaders of the organization have 
attempted to form chapters outside Louisi- 
ana in the racially tense large northern ur- 
ban areas such as Chicago, Ill. The orga- 
nization has adopted an increasingly anti- 
white militant posture, preaching hatred 
and violence in an attempt to attract a na- 
tional following among dissident Negroes. 
The doctrine of distrust of legitimate law 
enforcement and advocacy of an armed orga- 
nization to interpose itself between Negro 
groups and civil government resembles too 
closely a vigilante operation—the self-deter- 
mination of right and wrong as opposed to 
the due process of law and order. 


This example is characteristic of the 
Commission’s policy of keeping from the 
American people vital information which 
they urgently need to, as the President 
put it, “stand against them—the apostles 
5 hate —and their miserable virus of 

te.“ 

In 1966, in the Hough areas of Cleve- 
land, the report notes: 

It is probable that Negro extremists, al- 
though they neither instigated nor orga- 
nized the disorder, exploited and enlarged it. 


Here are several comments of the 
Commission collected from the 1967 
period: 2 

In the spring of 1967 disorders broke out at 
three southern Negro universities at which 
SNCC, a militant anti-white organization, 
had been attempting to organize the stu- 
dents. [see Houston] 


In April, the report details, violence 
broke out in Nashville following a speech 
by Stokely Carmichael and demonstra- 
tions by SNCC members. The Commis- 
sion gives these facts, but neglects to 
state whether there was a connection 
between the violence and SNCC. It does 
interject that Senator Strom THURMOND 
spoke also during the same day. The 
inference is plain, the facts are not. It 
concludes that police raids disclosed a 
“half dozen bottles prepared as Molotov 
cocktails.” Still there is no organization 
to the riots, there is no planning, there 
is only spontaneity—this is what sup- 
posedly created six Molotov cocktails. 

Listed as the first city to receive de- 
tailed discussion was Tampa. Several 
white youths were arrested when they 
were discovered with a cache of Molotov 
cocktails and “A reported attempt by 
Black Muslims to incite further violence 
failed.” Note that this is the same group 
which offers its members “purpose and 


No. 2 is Cincinnati. Here the Commis- 
sion notes: 

Rumors spread of Negro gangs raiding 
white neighborhoods, of shootings, and of 
organization of the riot. Nearly all of them 
were determined later to be unfounded. 

The Commission does not bother to 
say which rumors were unfounded. 

In the face of a total lack of elabora- 
tion, the reader of the report can only 
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guess at the activities of SNCC leader 
H. Rap Brown, who arrived in Cincin- 
nati and “attempted to capitalize on the 
discontent.” The report states only that 
his “appearance had no galvanizing 
effect.” 

Atlanta, Ga., is the third city con- 
sidered. Following a scuffle between a 
Negro security guard and a young Negro 
carrying a can of beer who was attempt- 
ing to enter a grill, a crowd of people 
gathered. This youth and two others were 
arrested. All three were involved in an 
altercation with police, who had been 
called. Although 200 to 300 persons had 
gathered, they dispersed when asked to 
do so by the police. The next night a de- 
cision was made by citizens, who had 
gathered again, to organize committees 
and hold a protest meeting the next 
night. From the Commission’s report, the 
reader can only gather that up to this 
point there was order, no violence, ten- 
sion or disruption and that a controlled, 
meaningful protest was to be attempted. 
This, however, is what followed, accord- 
ing to the report: 

Stokely Carmichael, wearing a green Mal- 
colm X sweatshirt, appeared, together with 
several companions. Approaching a police 
captain, Carmichael asked why there were so 
many police cars in the area. Informed that 
they were there to make sure there was no 
disturbance, Carmichael, clapping his hands, 
declared in a sing-song voice that there 
might have to be a riot if the police cars were 
not removed. When Carmichael refused to 
move on as requested, he was arrested. 

Soon released on bail, the next morning 
Carmichael declared that the black people 
were preparing to resist “armed aggression” 
by the police by whatever means necessary. 


Following a paragraph recounting the 
superficial wounding of a young man who 
scuffled with police after being told to 
stop hitting an alarm with a broom 
handle—the man was shot after several 
bystanders intervened—the report then 
continues: 

Tension rose. Approximately 250 persons 
were present at that evening’s meeting. When 
a number of Negro leaders urged the sub- 
mission of a petition of grievances through 
legal channels, the response was lukewarm. 
When Carmichael took the podium, urging 
Negroes to take to the streets and force the 
police department to work until they fall in 
their tracks,” the response was tumultuous. 


The press quoted him as saying: 

It is not a question of law and order. We 
are not concerned with peace. We are con- 
cerned with the liberation of the people. We 
have to build a revolution. 


The crowd soon grew to 1,000 people. 
There were only nine policemen. 
From alleys and rooftops— 


The report states— 
rocks and bottles were thrown at the nine 
police officers on the scene. Windows of po- 
lice cars were broken. Firecrackers exploded 
in the darkness. Police believe they may have 
been fired on. [Emphasis added] 


In a relatively short time order was 
restored and 10 persons were arrested. 
The city announced the next day that it 
was initiating a White Hat patrol similar 
to the one popularized in Tampa and 
Dayton. 

Says the report: 

SNCC responded that volunteers for the 
patrol would be selling their “black brother 
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out,” and would be viewed as Black Trai- 
tors,” to be dealt with in the manner we 
see fit.” 


The youth patrol was formed and func- 
tioned. A subsequent meeting was met 
by massive police strength. A major out- 
break of violence was avoided during the 
summer, 

The relative calm of Atlanta, however, 
was not due to the militants of SNCC. 
As the report states: 

When H. Rap Brown, who had returned to 
the city that afternoon, went to other Negro 
areas in an attempt to initiate a demon- 
stration against the shooting of the Negroes 
on the porch, he met with no response. With- 
in the next few days a petition was drawn 
up by State Senator Leroy Johnson and 
other moderate Negro leaders demanding that 
Stokely Carmichael get out of the commu- 
nity and allow the people to handle their 
own affairs, It was signed by more than 1,000 
persons in the... area, 


While the Commission found nothing 
of particular significance in the actions 
of Carmichael and Brown, the residents 
of the area did. One can only wonder 
what might have happened had these 
residents not indicated a major show of 
responsibility against the tactics and 
aims of the militants. 

The next city covered is Newark, N.J. 
Neither the Commission nor the New Jer- 
sey panel found “conspiracy” in Newark’s 
riots. But still the Commission included 
comments such as these: 

Colonel Hassan Jeru-Ahmed, a self-pro- 
claimed loudmouth, succeeded in bringing 
“, . Negro residents flocking to the Board 
of Education and Planning Board meetings” 
and then literally broke up the room. 

The militants [at a later date], led by the 
local CORE . . . chapter, disrupted and took 
over the Board of Education meeting. 


A week and a half later tensions rose 
when “Newark and East Orange police 
attempted to disperse a group of Black 
Muslims.” Several on both sides were 
injured. 

The report mentions several incidents 
of the afternoon following the arrest of 
a cab driver, an arrest which the Com- 
mission points to as the incident which 
sparked the rioting. Again, running true 
to form, there is no elaboration. The re- 
port states: 

Reports and rumors... circulated through 
the Negro community. Tension continued to 
rise. Nowhere was the tension greater than 
at the Spirit House, the gathering place for 
Black Nationalists, Black Power advocates, 
and militants of every hue. Black Muslims, 
Orthodox Muslims, and members of the 
United Afro-American Association, a new and 
growing organization that follows, in gen- 
eral, the teachings of the late Malcolm X, 


came regularly to mingle and exchange 
views 


On Thursday, inflammatory leaflets were 
circulated in the neighborhoods of the 
Fourth Precinct, 


The massive explosion was underway 
within hours. 

There was contact between extremist 
groups, and the tension was highest at 
the place where they congregated. There 
was enough organization to write, print, 
and distribute leaflets. There was a his- 
tory of extremist tension and actions. 
There had been conflicts between the 
militant extremists and various govern- 
ing bodies of the city. Yet, the Commis- 
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sion fails to explain away, as it were, 
the significance of these factors. They 
leave reasonable doubt concerning the 
influence of agitation in Newark. 

In contrast to the Commission’s find- 
ing that there was no conspiracy in riots 
which it studied, the McClellan-chaired 
Senate committee, which is also investi- 
gating the riot, appears to be heading 
toward a different conclusion. While the 
Presidential panel found no conspiracy 
in Plainfield, N.J., the McClellan inves- 
tigations have indicated that conspiracy 
was behind the troubles in Nashville, 
Houston, and Plainfield, N.J., the dis- 
turbances they have studied so far. 

The McClellan committee may also be 
at odds over the question of casual in- 
fluences in Detroit. The committee heard 
Gov. George Romney state that he be- 
lieves the widespread arson during the 
Detroit riot last summer followed “an 
organized pattern.” Several committee 
members have hinted publicly that staff 
investigators found similar evidence of 
organization in Detroit. 

Another State official who has found 
evidence of possible planned activity is 
Gov. Spiro Agnew of Maryland. A St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat editorial of July 
31, 1967, states: 

Gov. Agnew of Maryland, in studying tac- 
tics of the rioters in Cambridge, says he has 
found that tactics used in Cambridge bore a 
remarkable similarity to those used in New- 
ark—such as the interception of police mes- 
sages and Jamming of their radios, the use of 
fire bombs, and the formation of sniper 
squads to attack firemen when they arrived 
to fight fires that had been set. 


To arrive at this “no-conspiracy” con- 
clusion, the Commission had to ignore 
abundant evidence indicating that there 
was conspiratorial action. Even if there 
had not been “conspiracy” behind the 
riots, there were activities which fell 
within the limits of aggravation and ex- 
ploitation of riot conditions. Had the 
Commission not limited its investigation 
to the “strawman” of conspiracy, a valu- 
able treatment of the extremists could 
have been developed. In fact, the activi- 
ties of these militant extremists could 
not have been avoided in an honest re- 
port. There is no excuse for glossing over 
these activities, just as there is no ex- 
cuse for failing to comply with the Presi- 
dent’s instructions to investigate and re- 
port on “organizations or individuals 
dedicated to the incitement or encour- 
agement of violence.” 

DEFINING “CONSPIRACY” 


In his testimony before the Kerner 
Commission, Director Hoover was quoted 
in the press as saying that outside agi- 
tators“ had been a factor in city riots, 
although the FBI had no evidence at that 
time of a conspiracy for organizing them. 

Although the Commission refers to the 
word “conspiracy” at various times, there 
is no attempt on their part to define and 
give precise meaning to the term. Accord- 
ing to an article in the New York Daily 
News by Paul Healy and David Breasted 
datelined August 2, 1967, Director Hoover 
was referring, it appears, to a national or 
N conspiracy. The News article 
8 8 


Hoover's testimony before the commission 
yesterday was described broadly by David 
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Ginsburg, its executive director. Ginsburg 
said that Hoover, in reporting he found no 
evidence of a “conspiracy” behind the riots, 
was saying that there has been no evidence of 
a relationship between one riot and another. 
[Emphasis added.] 


The question naturally arises: Were 
there any intracity conspiracies in- 
volved in the riots? The answer will not 
be found in the Commission’s report 
for there is no definition of the term 
“conspiracy” nor is it explained as to 
whether the Commission was using the 
meaning attributed to Director Hoover 
by the press, namely “a relationship be- 
tween one riot and another.” 

In criminal law, a conspiracy is a com- 
bination of two or more persons to do an 
act which is unlawful in itself or to do an 
act by the use of means that are unlaw- 
ful. The case of the alleged killer of Rev. 
Martin Luther King is a good example. 
The Federal warrant for Eric Starvo 
Galt or James Earl Ray accused him of 
conspiring with an “alleged brother” in 
the death of the civil rights leader. In 
this conspiracy charge there are but two 
individuals involved. 

If the above legal definition of “con- 
spiracy” was intended by the Commis- 
sion, then the case of the riots in Newark 
in 1967 would seem to incidate that two 
or more people acted unlawfully in a 
concerted effort. Chief Edward Wall, 
battalion chief of the Newark Fire De- 
partment, testified before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on the antiriot bill 
of 1967 concerning the sniper activity to 
which some of Newark’s firemen were 
subjected: 

We found in the city of Newark, in the 
recent riots—we are not looking for legisla- 
tion on a retribution basis, we are trying to 
get someone who killed a single firefighter— 
we found 33 instances of sniper fire being di- 
rected at either companies operating at fires 
or at fire stations themselves, 


Chief Wall went on to say: 


Now, from just a tactical viewpoint—I am 
a battalion chief—I was commanding one of 
the battalion units in the riot area. At cer- 
tain times I had as many as three companies 
pinned in their quarters by sniper fire. And 
this to my way of thinking seems to indicate 
a planned pattern to negate the fire protec- 
tion in the area. 

They hold down the fire companies, keep 
them in quarters, and then set fires ... Three 
separate engine companies, where they could 
not get out of the fire station, because of 
sniper fire directed at the fronts of the fire 
stations. We had adequate police protection 
rolled in there, to form a protective ring 
around the firehouse, but still and all the 
gunfire in the area was unbelievable. It was 
very much like being on a battlefield, 


I am fairly certain that no amount of 
semantical wizardry by the Riot Com- 
mission will ever convince Chief Wall 
that some degree of planned, coordinated 
activity was not involved in this sniping 
episode—the Commission’s assertion of 
no conspiracy notwithstanding. 

More evidence of planned and coor- 
dinated activity in Newark was provided 
by the July 28, 1967, issue of Life maga- 
zine. In an article entitled “In a Grim 
City, a Secret Meeting With the Snipers,” 
by Russell Sackett, the author inter- 
viewed members of the sniper organiza- 
tion on the outskirts of the riot zone. 
Stated Sackett: 
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Nobody identified the group by name, but 
they freely discussed fraternal contact with 
other black extremist organizations such as 
RAM (Revolutionary Action Movement), US 
(the Swahili-speaking group in Los Angeles), 
and the Deacons for Defense and Justice. The 
Newark snipers belong to a group formed by 
young civil rights workers in Mississippi in 
1965. 


Sackett continued: 

There were, he said, more than 50 members 
of this group now active in and around the 
city. More than half of them were from New- 
ark. Others had moved in for the action from 
Ohio, California, Pennsylvania. 

INCITING, EXPLOITING, AGGRAVATING, AND PRO- 
LONGING RIOTS 


Although the Commission states in 
chapter 3 that it “studied the role of 
foreign and domestic organizations, and 
individuals dedicated to the incitement 
or encouragement of violence,” its treat- 
ment here of riot tactics is tragically in- 
adequate. When one considers that part 
of the very first function listed in the 
President’s Executive order was to in- 
vestigate and make recommendations 
with respect to “the influence, if any, 
of organizations or individuals dedicated 
to the incitement or encouragement of 
violence,” the Commission’s efforts leave 
very much to be desired. To be sure, the 
Commission was primarily concerned 
with the disorders in 1967, but even in 
this area two paltry paragraphs in chap- 
ter 3 disposed of this aspect. As noted 
elsewhere, some references were made 
to incitement and agitation; however, 
this very important element in riot 
tactics was apparently insignificant to 
the Commission. 

At various times, Director Hoover has 
stressed the point of the involvement of 
radical elements in inciting, exploiting, 
aggravating, or prolonging disturbances 
once they got underway. 

On October 19, 1965, Director Hoover 
summed up the part played by the Pro- 
gressive Labor Party in the Harlem riots 
in his annual report for fiscal 1965: 

The Progressive Labor Movement (since 
named the Progressive Labor Party) ... was 
involved in prolonging these demonstrations 
by deliberate incitement of the rioters. Rep- 
resentatives of this group distributed pro- 
vocative literature and delivered inflamma- 
tory street corner harangues which increased 
the tension in the riot area to a marked 
degree. 


In Hoover’s appropriations testimony 
of February 16, 1967, he made the fol- 
lowing remarks on the riots in Harlem, 
Watts, Cleveland, and Chicago: 

Communists and other subversives and ex- 
tremists strive and labor ceaselssly to precipi- 
tate racial trouble and to take advantage of 
racial discord in this country. Such elements 
were active in exploiting and aggravating the 
riots, for example, in Harlem, Watts, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago. 


The testimony of the Director of the 
FBI, concerning extremist involvement 
was supported by the observations of 
Evelle J. Younger, district attorney for 
Los Angeles County, in his testimony be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities on October 25, 1967. 
Younger, who did graduate work in crim- 
inology at Northwestern University, and 
whose past experience includes tours of 
duty with the FBI, CIC, OSS, and the 
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Office of Special Investigation of the Air 
Force had this to say: 


I think in every riot in every city in the 
country the local police department can 
identify and can provide you with the names 
of known Communists that appear on the 
scene as soon as a riot starts. 


To illustrate some examples of incite- 
ment or encouragement of violence” 
there follows a rundown of cases occur- 
ring from April 1 to July 21, 1967, in 
which outside agitators attempted to 
create disorder in various areas. This 
listing was prepared by the Government 
and General Research Division of the 
Library of Congress: 

Nashville, April 8-10, 1967: Evidence of in- 
citement by outside agitators: disturbance 
came a few hours after Stokely Carmichael 
spoke to Vanderbilt University students. Car- 
michael left before the riot broke out. Two 
aides of Carmichael were among those 
arrested. 

Jackson, Mississippi, May 12-13, 1967: Evi- 
dence of incitement by outside agitators: 
Willie Ricks of SNCC told the crowd: “An eye 
for an eye, an arm for an arm, a head for a 
head, and a life for a life,“ and SNCC workers 
distributed leaflets that read in part: “We 
must do whatever is necessary to protect our 
black women, black babies, and black men 
right here in this country.” 

Prattville, Alabama, June 11, 1967: Stokely 
Carmichael was arrested at Prattville, Ala- 
bama, for disturbing the peace. When ar- 
rested, he told police: “We came here to tear 
this town up and we're going to tear it up.” 

Cincinnati, Ohio, June 12-16, 1967: Evi- 
dence of incitement by outside agitators: H. 
Rap Brown, chairman of SNCC, came to the 
city on the night of June 15, the third night 
of the rioting, and gave a speech in which he 
said that Cincinnati “will be in flames until 
the hunkie cops [National Guardsmen] get 
out.” He also said on the same day to a 
crowd in Cincinnati, “SNCC has declared 
war.” 

Dayton, Ohio, June 14-15, 1967: Disturb- 
ance resulted in arrest of at least 39, with 
at least seven buildings damaged or destroyed 
by fire. Evidence of incitement by outside 
agitators: On the night of June 14, H. Rap 
Brown, chairman of SNCC, urged a crowd 
to “take the pressure off Cincinnati.” City 
Manager Graham Watt said Brown’s speech 
was responsible in part for the ensuing vio- 
lence. On this same day in Dayton, Brown 
said to a Negro group: “How can you be non- 
violent in America, the most violent country 
in the world. You better shoot that man to 
death; that’s what he’s doing to you.” After 
this speech, Brown’s aide, Willie Ricks, told 
reporters that he and Brown had come to 
Dayton “to make white men get on their 
knees.” 

Atlanta, Georgia, June 18-21, 1967: Evi- 
dence of incitement by outside agitators: 
Rioting followed a speech given by Stokely 
Carmichael at a rally held to protest shoot- 
ing of a Negro by a Negro policeman. Car- 
michael and others from SNCO were active 
throughout the four days of the riot. 700 
residents of the Dixie Hills area signed a 
petition, [the commission stated that more 
than 1,000 signed] disavowing violence and 
requesting outside agitators to leave. Car- 
michael said: The only way these hunkies 
and hunky-lovers can understand is when 
they’re met by resistance.” 

Newark, New Jersey, July 12-17, 1967: Evi- 
dence of incitement of outside agitators: 
Stokely Carmichael, former chairman of 
SNCC, stated in an interview in London on 
July 25 with La Prensa, Cuban news agency: 
“In Newark we applied war tactics of the 
guerrillas for our defense in the cities 

WHO ARE THE APOSTLES OF VIOLENCE? 


Who are the apostles of violence men- 
tioned by the President? With the excep- 
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tion of some passing references to a few 
individuals and organizations, you will 
never find out from reading the Commis- 
sion’s report. It would be difficult to over- 
state the seriousness of the neglect by the 
Commission to provide the American 
people with current and comprehensive 
information on these apostles of violence. 
Although the Commission notes that in- 
vestigations are continuing at all levels of 
government, including committees of 
Congress,” few official agencies, and no 
committees of Congress, have had access 
to the wealth of information which the 
Commission claims it reviewed. The 
Commission states that it obtained doc- 
uments numbering in the thousands 
from: The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the Department of State, the De- 
partment of Defense, the Department of 
the Treasury, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, the Post Office Department, the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

To illustrate the unique informational 
position of the Commission, reports 
which it received from the FBI, for in- 
stance, are forbidden by Executive order 
to be divulged to committees of Congress. 
The tremendous volume of information 
collected for the FBI by its many agents 
in its many field offices are, therefore, not 
available to congressional committees 
which could then make the informa- 
tion—within certain limits of security— 
available to the American people. At the 
present time the chief source of current 
information on apostles of violence is, as 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has 
pointed out, the annual hearings of a 
House appropriations subcommittee be- 
fore which Mr. Hoover testifies. Along 
with excerpts of this testimony which is 
printed up by the FBI, the chief means of 
dissemination of this information is 
through the limited copies printed for 
the use of the Congress. 

Now, contrast the circulation already 
given the Commission’s report. Accord- 
ing to a TV program, entitled The Riot 
Report,“ which was aired here in Wash- 
ington recently by WITOP-TV, there were 
740,000 copies of the riot report sold in 
the first 3 weeks after publication, and 
there are more than a million copies in 
circulation at present. The same program 
also mentioned several sources which are 
pushing the sale of the report. One 
church group was shown selling copies 
to all concerned. How many more copies 
will be purchased before the report’s in- 
terest is spent there’s no way of telling. 
One can well ask: Is the Riot Commission 
report being used as propaganda? 

What an unmatchable vehicle for tell- 
ing the American people about the 
apostles of violence, and how tragic that 
it was neglected. I believe it was no ac- 
cident that these omissions were made. 

Mention should be made at this point 
of efforts of committees of Congress to 
probe the riots. At least three such com- 
mittees or subcommittees have been hold- 
ing hearings on the riots in various cities 
and these hearings are, or will be made, 
available to the public. At the moment 
the four-part hearings on “Riots, Civil 
and Criminal Disorders” by the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions are available free of charge upon 
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request as long as the supply lasts. There- 
after, they may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents at the 
Government Printing Office. Also, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee issued its 
hearings, entitled “Antiriot Bill—1967,” 
which are available under the same con- 
ditions mentioned above. 

On the House side, the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities is hold- 
ing hearings, entitled “Subversive In- 
fluences in Riots, Looting and Burning,” 
which are not yet available. Soon to be 
made public by the same committee is a 
report, “Guerrilla Warfare Advocates in 
the United States,“ which deals with 
some of the apostles of violence. 

Although the various publications 
mentioned above will to a certain extent 
alert the American public on this issue, 
the staffs of the committees are extremely 
limited compared to the facilities of the 
FBI, and the dissemination of their re- 
ports in no way compares to the com- 
munication and publicity facilities which 
seek to popularize the Commission’s 
report. 

The information on extremist. organi- 
gations and individuals who espouse 
violence to attain their goals is especially 
timely today. In view of the Commission’s 
very inadequate handling of this aspect, 
and because many of these organizations 
and individuals are still in operation to- 
day, a review of some of these groups 
and persons and their operations is pre- 
sented here. This is by no means a com- 
prehensive treatment, but it serves to in- 
dicate the radical natures of some of the 
violence-prone organizations. The Com- 
mission with its unique sources of intelli- 
gence chose not to alert the American 
public to the existence of these dangers 
for reasons which they alone can supply. 

REVOLUTIONARY ACTION MOVEMENT (RAM) 


A thumbnail sketch of the Revolu- 
tionary Action Movement —RAM—was 
given by J. Edgar Hoover in his testi- 
mony on February 16, 1967, as previously 
noted: 

RAM, a Negro organization, is dedicated to 
the overthrow of the capitalist system in the 
United States, by violence if necessary, and 
its replacement by a socialist system, oriented 
toward the Chinese Communist interpreta- 
tion of Marxism-Leninism. Its total member- 
ship is estimated at less than 50. 

RAM has organized units of membership 
in several of the larger cities and is attempt- 
ing to recruit new members and expand its 
sphere of influence. Various leaders of the 
organization have participated in activities 
organized by the more militant civil rights 
leaders in order to expand its influence in 
racially tense areas. 


RAM was organized in 1963 under the 
direction of a Negro militant, Max Stan- 
ford, in Philadelphia, Pa. Also connected 
with RAM is the much-publicized Rob- 
ert Williams, who is now in Peking, 
China, and who is identified on RAM 
literature as “chairman in exile.” Wil- 
liams, another Negro militant, fled the 
country in 1961 to escape a kidnaping 
charge. The FBI “Wanted” poster on 
Williams reads in part: 

Williams allegedly has a large 
quantity of firearms, including a .45 caliber 
pistol which he carries in his car. He has 
previously been diagnosed as schizophrenic 
and has advocated and threatened violence, 
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Williams should be considered armed and 
extremely dangerous. 


The Crusader is a publication which 
has been authored by Williams since 
1959 and it contains highly flammatory 
directives encouraging the use of force 
and violence here in the United States 
Here is an excerpt from the September- 
October 1967 issue of the Crusader: 

Molotov cocktails are very effective weap- 
ons in urban guerrilla warfare, however, a 
jumbo size is even more effective. The 
size of the Black Power Bomb can be most 
effectively used against tanks and armored 
troop carriers where streets are narrow and 
buildings are 3 or 4 stories high. 


Another statement by Williams from 
the same issue of the Crusader demon- 
strates the detail with which he has 
studied the fomenting of civil disorders: 

The most aggressive and irrepressible arm 
of the overall organization would be the fire 
teams. They would work in complete secrecy 
and would be totally divorced in the orga- 
nizational sense from the main bodies of de- 
fense and other forces. They would enjoy 
complete autonomy. The group's only tangi- 
ble loyalty to them would be in times of dis- 
tress. The fire team’s mission would be 
sabotage. Thousands of these groups would 
be organized throughout racist America. 


Another extremist who has made the 
headlines in the recent past is Robert 
Collier of the Black Liberation Front, a 
front for RAM in the United States. It 
will be recalled that Collier was one of 
the plotters who planned to blow up the 
Statue of Liberty in New York and the 
Washington Monument here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Collier has admitted that 
he received guerrilla training from Com- 
man North Vietnam during his visit to 
Cuba. 

A closer look at Collier and his ac- 
tivities appears in the section on the 
PLP and the Harlem riots, which I con- 
sider later in this address. 

RAM organizations are operating in 
a number of large cities, and although 
its membership is small, it has been 
increasing, It is not hard to imagine how 
a few RAM extremists are required to 
create havoc as they had planned to do in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in July of 1967. Ac- 
cording to Philadelphia District Attorney 
Arlen Specter, RAM had planned to 
create a riot and then poison the coffee 
and sandwiches to be served to police. A 
quantity of potassium cyanide capable of 
killing several thousands was found in 
the possession of RAM members. 

A month before the Philadelphia epi- 
sode, two members of RAM were ar- 
rested and charged with conspiring to 
murder Roy Wilkins of the NAACP and 
Whitney Young of the National Urban 
League and others. 

STUDENT NON-VIOLENT COORDINATING COMMIT- 
TEE (SNCC) 

The Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee—SNCC—is a nonmem- 
bership organization which, at its incep- 
tion, engaged in voter registration work 
in the South, but which has assumed an 
extremely militant policy in the last 
few years. As an indication of how far 
left SNCC has gone, its leadership “has 
proclaimed that they will accept Com- 
munists within their rank,” according to 
Mr. Hoover’s 1966 appropriations testi- 
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mony. In the same testimony the FBI 
Director again referred to SNCC when 
commenting on an April 23, 1965, meet- 
ing of the Negro commission of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S. A.: 

Another key item stressed during the April 
23, 1965 meeting was to have party contacts 
with the principal civil rights organizations 
working in the South, including the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee and 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, as well as with other groups which sup- 
ply medical and legal aid in the South. 


Director Hoover commented further 
on the radical nature of SNCC and RAM 
in the “Annual Report of the FBI, Fiscal 
Year 1967”: 

So-called civil rights organizations preach- 
ing hatred for the white race, demanding im- 
munity from laws, and advocating violence 
constitute a serious threat to our country’s 
internal security. These organizations such 
as the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee and the Revolutionary Action 
Movement hope to disrupt the tranquility 
of our Nation with violence to further the 
concept of “black power.” Leaders of these 
groups constantly attempt to spread domes- 
tic discord among Negroes by making inflam- 
matory speeches and issuing hate-filled liter- 
ature, 


Mr. Hoover testified in 1967 concern- 
ing the link between RAM and SNCC 
while Stokely Carmichael was still chair- 
man of the latter group: 

In espousing his philosophy of “Black 
Power,” Carmichael has been in frequent 
contact with Max Stanford, fleld chairman 
of the Revolutionary Action Movement 
(RAM), a highly secret, all-Negro, Marxist- 
Leninist, Chinese-Communist-oriented orga- 
nization which advocates guerrilla warfare 
to obtain its goals, and has afforded Stanford 
assistance and guidance in forming a Black 
Panther Party in New York City. 


References to SNCC elsewhere in these 
remarks will further indicate the ex- 
treme nature of this organization. Here 
again, the Commission could have pro- 
vided a service to the American people of 
all races by using its unique facilities to 
expose to public view the current activi- 
ties of this dangerous group. 

PROGRESSIVE LABOR PARTY AND HARLEM RIOTS 


In his February 16, 1967, testimony, J. 
Edgar Hoover described another radical 
organization, the Progressive Labor 
Party. According to Mr. Hoover, the PLP 
was “created in 1962 by individuals who 
had been expelled by the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. The splinter group now 
known as the Progressive Labor Party is 
one of the more recently organized Com- 
munist splinter groups and is one of the 
most militant of the organizations whose 
activities we follow.” 

Concerning its membership, Hoover 
stated: 

Its membership consists of basically rela- 
tively youthful, dedicated revolutionists 
who do not hesitate to go forth into the 
streets to further its programs, It is an or- 
ganization which aggressively and militarily 
strives to develop followers for its goal, a 
socialist United States based on Marxist- 
Leninist principles, 


One former member of the PLP, Phil- 
lip Abbott Luce, throws some light on 
the extreme nature of this organization 
in his book, “Road to Revolution—Com- 
munist Guerrilla Warfare in the U.S.A.” 
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In June 1964, Luce and four other mem- 
bers of the PLP discussed the possibility 
of going underground to start a guer- 
rilla operation similar to that used in 
Cuba by the Communists to destroy the 
government. Stated Luce: 

The group to which I was assigned would 
attempt to bring out a newspaper and to 
print leaflets and inflammatory propaganda 
against the government and the police. Other 
groups had different responsibilities, but all 
of us were to be engaged in full time activity 
to bring about the ghetto uprisings. ... 
Later, we were all briefed on individual 
sponsibilities and each was armed with a 
pistol and told that it was up to us how we 
used our weapons. 


Although the PLP underground oper- 
ation was not put in to effect, members 
of this organization were active in the 
Harlem riots which took place a month 
later in New York. One of the vice presi- 
dents of the PLP, Bill Epton, was a prime 
mover in the establishment of the Har- 
lem Defense Council, the vehicle for car- 
rying on guerrilla warfare against the 
police. Two hours before the Harlem 
riots began, a speech by Epton was taped 
in which he was recorded as saying: 

We will not be fully free until we smash 
this state completely and totally. 


During the Harlem riots, meetings 
were held at PLP headquarters in which 
demonstrations on how to make molotov 
cocktails were conducted. Also, during 
the riots posters reading “Wanted for 
Murder—Gilligan the Cop” were dis- 
tributed to the rioters. Rampaging Ne- 
gro youths were later seen with these 
leaflets being waved in the air. 

On January 27, 1966, Epton was sen- 
tenced to 1 year in prison on three 
separate charges, with sentences to run 
concurrently. 

In addition to the part played by PLP 
in the Harlem affair, the CPUSA par- 
ticipated in rallies during the riots cal- 
culated to further incite the rioters. 
Jesse Gray, who has been identified as a 
member of the CP, called for guerrilla 
warfare at one such rally. Gray made the 
usual charges of police brutality which 
the CP and the PLP had been repeating 
for weeks before the riots began. The 
Communist publication, the Worker, of 
November 15, 1964, conceded that the 
PLP “played a provocative role in the 
recent Harlem riots.” 

Whether all of the various partici- 
pants involved in the Harlem riots co- 
ordinated their activities, or whether 
they played their parts independently, is 
of secondary importance. Suffice it to say 
that radical elements exploited and ag- 
gravated the uprising once it got under 
way. Whether there was evidence to 
prove a “conspiracy” or not does not les- 
sen the damage caused by extremists, nor 
does it diminish the danger presented by 
these individuals and these organiza- 
tions. 

In treating the Harlem riots, the Com- 
mission had this to say: 

On July 16, in New York City, several young 
Negroes walking to summer school classes be- 
came involved in a dispute with a white 
building superintendent. When an off-duty 
police lieutenant intervened, a 15-year-old 
boy attacked him with a knife. The officer 
shot and killed the boy. 
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On the following day, the Progressive Labor 
Movement, a Marxist-Leninist organization, 
printed and passed out inflammatory leafiets 
charging the police with brutality. 

On the second day after the shooting, a 
rally called by the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity to protest the Mississippi lynch murders 
developed into a march on a precinct police 
station. The crowd clashed with the police; 
one person was killed, and 12 police officers 
and 19 citizens injured. 

For several days thereafter the pattern was 
repeated: despite exhortations of Negro com- 
munity leaders against violence, protest ral- 
lies became uncontrollable. Police battled 
mobs in Harlem and in the Bedford Stuy- 
vesant section of Brooklyn. Firemen fought 
fires started with Molotov cocktails. When 
bricks and bottles were thrown, police re- 
sponded with gunfire. Widespread looting 
followed and many persons were injured. 


Again there is both confusion and 
omission in the Commission's account of 
the disorder. Either the Commission has 
attributed the rally to the wrong group, 
or they totally failed to mention that the 
Progressive Labor Movement held a 
rally—attended by 250 to 300 persons— 
only hours before the outbreak of vio- 
lence. This was the rally where Epton in- 
cited the crowd. In addition to his state- 
ments on “smashing the state” in order 
to gain “freedom,” Epton also suggested 
that some “cops” and judges might also 
have to be killed. 

Epton’s exact words were: 

We will not be fully free until we smash 
this state completely and totally. We're going 
to have kill a lot of these cops, a lot of the 
judges, and we'll have to go against the 
army. 


New York City Police Detective 
Adolph Hart had infiltrated the Harlem 
PLM and was close to Epton and the 
group. In testifying before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities on 
November 22, 1967, he noted: 

I met with Epton at the Progressive Labor 
headquarters. It was there he spoke about 
combatting and beating the police in various 
events—like the picket line, ways of throwing 
marbles under the hoofs of the horses, stick- 
ing them with sharp instruments. 


In addition, PLM leaders at one point 
planned to use six smoke bombs during 
an appearance of Mississippi Gov. Ross 
Barnett, but later changed to eggs for 
fear of injuring students—no mention 
of injuring the Governor. 

Hart also revealed how the PLM in- 
tended to establish, through block cap- 
tains,” a system of instant mobilization, 
how they had printed leaflets explaining 
the manufacture of molotov cocktails, 
leafiets charging police brutality, the 
famous “Wanted for Murder—Gilligan 
the Cop” posters, another inflammatory 
leafiet linking the Ku Klux Klan with the 
New York police, and the methodology of 
rioting explained by Robert Williams in 
his racist-Communist publication. 

During his testimony, I personally 
asked Detective Hart these questions: 

Mr. ASHBROOK .. . 

In your cpinion—and I guess all we can 
have is your opinion—once the riots started, 
regardless of how they started, were some of 
the events of the guerrilla warfare type 
plannen in advance by the Progressive Labor 

Mr. Harr. I would definitely say so. 

The mere fact of all the hit-and-run tac- 
tics—Molotov cocktails thrown at the police 
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cars, which was done during the riots; sniper 
shooting from the rooftops; throwing of vari- 
ous missiles and running away down the 
side streets; etc. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. What they advocated, what 
they talked about in advance, of which you 
were a party, you testify from direct knowl- 
edge. You could not testify from direct 
knowledge about everybody on every rooftop. 

But, in your opinion, what happened was 
a logical followup of what they had advo- 
cated and trained themselves to do in ad- 
vance. So when the spark was there and 
started, the guerrilla tactics which they had 
been talking about and instructing them- 
selves in then, in fact, became a reality. 

There was a connection in your opinion be- 
tween what they had taught and advocated 
and what happened in the riots? 

Mr. Harr, Yes, sir, definitely. 


Realizing the potential impact of this 
statement, several other members of the 
committee also tried to make sure there 
would be no mistake. Representative 
ALBERT Warsox asked: 

Mr. WATSON. ... they teach the violent 
overthrow of the Government, instructions 
in karate and guerrilla warfare and Molotov 
cocktails, and such as that? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watson, The principal thrust of their 
operation is to exploit any racial differences 
and also to exploit the antipolice feeling on 
the part of so many people? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watson. Those two areas are the prin- 
cipal areas of operations? 

Mr. Hart. Yes, sir. 

+ . * * * 

Mr. Watson, Nailing it down just one more 
time—the question asked by Mr. Ichord and 
Mr. Ashbrook—although we cannot say that 
one particular thing caused a riot, can we 
not reduce it to this answer—that at least 
this meeting sponsored by the Progressive 
Labor Movement on July 18 was the trigger- 
ing device or the catalyst which resulted in 
the riots? 


Mr. Harr. In my opinion, definitely so. 


Another New York City detective also 
infiltrated the leftist camp. Raymond 
Wood entered the inner group of mili- 
tants in CORE prior to the now famous 
reg to blow up the Statue of Lib- 
erty. 

Through contacts in CORE, Wood be- 
came acquainted with Robert Collier who 
told him, among other things, that he 
had met Che Guevara, that he had been 
a member of RAM, had attended a Cuban 
seminar at the North Vietnamese Em- 
bassy in Cuba and while there had taken 
instruction in the “art of handling ex- 
plosives and guerrilla warfare” from a 
“North Vietcong major.” Collier stated, 
according to Wood, that he hoped to 
form an extremely militant guerrilla 
army here in the United States. 

Wood entered into the group which 
actually plotted to blast the famous 
statue and at the last minute foiled the 
attempt, but only after picking up the 
blasting material which had been smug- 
gled in from Canada. 

Wood stated that there was a connec- 
tion between the Harlem PLM and the 
Black Liberation Front, Collier’s extrem- 
ist “army.” Remembering Epton’s state- 
ment during the rally, one wonders 
whether these “armies” are one and the 
same. 

Returning to the Commission’s state- 
ment of the Harlem riots, in addition to 
the problem of which group held the 
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rally, there are the questions of why no 
mention was made of the PLM leaflets 
describing the construction of molotov 
cocktails “which started fires”—why 
there was no mention of the exhortations 
of militant leaders who were inciting and 
exploiting while responsible leaders were 
seeking calm—why there was no men- 
tion of PLM plans to take advantage of 
disorder through instantaneous support 
called up by “block captains.” 

Since the Commission chose to men- 
tion the Harlem riots of 1964, they 
should have done a credible job. 

CLEVELAND'S HOUGH RIOTS 


There is a clash of fact and opinion 
between what the Commission reported 
about the riots in Cleveland in 1968 and 
what the Cleveland grand jury believed 
and stated. Here is the comparison: 


Riot Commission: “It is probable that 
Negro extremists, although they neither in- 
stigated nor organized the disorder, exploited 
and enlarged it.” 

Cleveland Grand Jury: “The outbreak of 
lawlessness and disorder was both organized, 
precipitated and exploited by a relatively 
small group of trained and disciplined pro- 
fessionals at this business.” 


Both statements cannot be correct. 
One of them must be wrong. Yet, the 
Commission fails to resolve the conflict. 
And although it concerns a disorder 
which occurred in 1966, the Commission 
did see fit to comment on the Hough 
riots. The Commission chose to ignore 
the Cleveland grand jury report. 

I think it will help to include portions 
of the grand jury report in order to indi- 
cate the magnitude of the contradiction. 
One can readily see that there is rea- 
sonable doubt concerning the Commis- 
sion’s conclusions. At the worst, one must 
wonder whether this was a conscious 
effort to justify a preconceived conclu- 
sion. Here is an excerpt of the grand jury 
finding: 

NO. 1 


This jury finds that the outbreak of law- 
lessness and disorder was both organized, 
precipitated and exploited by a relatively 
small group of trained and disciplined pro- 
fessionals of this business. 

They were aided and abetted, wittingly or 
otherwise, by misguided people of all ages 
and colors, many of whom are avowed be- 
lievers in violence and extremism, and some 
of whom also are either members of or 
officers in the Communist Party. 

The majority of people in the Hough area 
had no part in either the lawlessness or dis- 
orders. 

It is no casual happenstance or coincidence 
that those throwing fire bombs or bricks or 
bottles or pillaging or generally engaged in 
disorder and lawlessness were in the main 
young people obviously assigned, trained and 
disciplined in the roles they were to play in 
the pattern of these dual outbreaks separated 
by less than one month. 

Nor, by the same token, is it happenstance, 
or even just singular coincidence: 

(1) That the over-all pattern for fire 
bombing and destruction to both the Su- 
perior and Hough areas was so highly 
selective; 

(2) That the targets were plainly agreed 
upon; 

(3) That certain places were identified to 
be hit, and that certain other places were 
similarly r 

On both of these occasions, the Superior 
and Hough disorders, the presence of teen- 
agers previously referred to, was observed by 
the police, by plainclothes officers and un- 
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dercover agents who had been assigned for 
long periods to observe these youths. 

. .. this jury herewith makes reference to 
some of the principal and recurring personali- 
ties in the chain of events which preceded 
both the Superior and Hough situations: 


THE J. F. K. HOUSE 


The J. F. K. House, meaning Jomo Freedom 
Kenyata House, is located at 8001 Superior 
Avenue. The leaders are: 

Lewis G. Robinson, and Beth Robinson, 
his wife, living at 1242 East 89th Street; 

Harllel Jones, 9716 Hough Avenue; Albert 
D. Ware-Bey, 11611 Castlewood Avenue; and 
Philip Morris, 7806 Radell Avenue. 

Lewis Robinson has been affiliated with the 
Freedom Fighters of Ohio, the Medger Evers 
Rifle Club (which he helped to found), the 
JFK House, of which he is the ultimate head, 
the Deacons for Defense, and the Revolu- 
tionary Action Movement. 

All of these clubs, to which Lewis Robin- 
son belongs, are Black Nationalist clubs. 

Testimony before this jury discredited 
Lewis Robinson as a leader concerned with 
generally altruistic interests in youth but 
rather points to him as inciting these youths 
to focus their hatreds and indoctrinating 
them with his own vigorous philosophy of 
violence, 

He exerted a profound influence over the 
JFK youths and he still does. 

Harllel Jones affiliated with JFK House, 
the Medgar Evans Rifle Club, the Revolution- 
ary Action Movement; he is vice president of 
the Deacons for Defense in spite of his pub- 
lic disavowals, and had frequently either 
presided over or sponsored meetings for Black 
Nationalists, and espouses the ultimate rev- 
olutionary purpose for adjusting differences 
or obtaining desired ends. 

Along with Lewis G. Robinson, Harllel 
Jones caused 2,000 pieces of literature to be 
printed and circulated, citing alleged in- 
stances of police brutality,” and on the eve 
of the Hough riots circulated the greatest 
number of these to youths of non-voting age 
under the plausible guise of urging the defeat 
of a levy at the polls. 

Special movies of an undisclosed and vol- 
untary interview shown to the jury presented 
Harllel Jones as an outright exponent of vio- 
lence, a Black Power apostle with a bitter 
hatred of all whites, a co-founder of the 
Rifle Club. 

Albert D. Ware-Bey, belonged to the same 
clubs as Harllel Jones. He declined to testify 
before the jury. Police agencies presented 
evidence that Ware-Bey, Robinson and Jones 
all purchased quantities of rifles, and all 
belonged to the Rifle Clubs here and in other 
cities. 

Ware-Bey expressed no allegiance to this 
country, professed himself not to be bound 
by its laws and in the opinion of the jury, 
by both testimony and his own conduct, was 
not one who could have other than destruc- 
tive influence upon youth either at the JFK 
House or elsewhere. 

There was evidence placed before the jury 
that Rifle Clubs were formed, that ammuni- 
tion was purchased and that a range was 
established and used, that speeches were 
made at JFK House advocating the need for 
rifle clubs, and that instructions were given 
in the use of Molotov cocktails, and how and 
when to throw them to obtain maximum 
effect. 

Further, irrefutable evidence was shown to 
the effect that Robinson pledged reciprocal 
support to and with the Communist Party of 
Ohio. 

In addition, Robinson attended many 
meetings at which imported Communist 
speakers talked and was arrested at one of 
these. 

It was established before the jury that the 
leaders of the W.E.B. DuBois Club, and the 
Communist Youth Party with interchange- 
able officers and virtually identical concepts, 
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arrived in Cleveland only a few days before 
the Hough area disorders. 

They took up residence at 1844 East 81st 
Street, only a short distance from the cen- 
tral point of origin of the Hough area 
troubles. 

These men, who came from Chicago, New 
York and Brooklyn, were Mike Bayer, other- 
wise known as Mike Davidow, Daniel Mack, 
Ronald Lucas, and Steve Shreeter. 

These were seen constantly together. They 
made swift contact with the JFK House 
leadership, and with Phil Bart of Middlehurst 
Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, and his wife, 
Connie, who, the evidence showed, are the 
leaders of the Communist Party throughout 
2 Ohio Valley district, including Cleve- 
and. 

With specific regard to the W.E.B, DuBois 
Club, the evidence further shows that Mike 
Bayer, Daniel Mack, Ron Lucas and Steve 
Shreeter, previously living and residing a 
large part of their time outside of Cleveland 
are currently making plans to move their 
efforts from the Hough area over to the west 
side: that they are not employed, are now so 
far as the jury knows without any visible 
means of support but nevertheless are able 
to carry on their advocacy and to maintain 
themselves with clothing, food and shelter 
from some undetermined source. Finally evi- 
dence was presented that UJAMA is an orga- 
nization dedicated to black power and has 
begun its effort to establish itself in the 
Cleveland area. Their philosophy is that 
black people should be governed by them- 
selves in every respect and that anything 
pertaining to the rights of Negroes must be 
cleared through the central organization of 
UJAMA which has flourished in New York, 
and has spread into other places, and is em- 
braced locally by Lewis Robinson and his 
Ueutenants at JFK House. In attendance at 
one specific meeting at which plans for 
UJAMA in Cleveland were discussed were 
Robinson, Jones and Ware-Bey. Also in at- 
tendance at this meeting was Cornelius Free- 
man from Cleveland, Oserjiman Adefumi, 
also known as Serge King, and Gizengaga 
Latunji, representing New York UJAMA, 

It is this jury’s opinion that the investiga- 
tive authorities have progressed sufficiently 
to justify the expectation they will ulti- 
mately, if either urged or permitted to follow 
beyond what they have thus far gathered, be 
able to put together all of the pieces to this 
pattern of lawlessness and disorder. 

Because of his jury’s strong judgment in 
this regard it earnestly urges its successors 
to pursue the Superior and Hough disorders 
with the utmost vigor and determination. 

Nothing less than this should be permitted 
in the public interest. 

HOUSTON, 1967 

The statement by the Commission that 
there was no evidence found of planning 
or direction by any group or organiza- 
tion must be considered in light of what 
happened in the city of Houston during 
the last months of 1966 and the first half 
of 1967. As I will show, the Commission 
was highly negligent in its investigations 
of organization, its evaluation of the 
facts disclosed, or in its decision to farm 
out the study of Houston to a “non- 
profit corporation.” Either this, or there 
was an arbitrary decision not to print 
facts which, without solid refutation, in- 
dicate organization and planning by 
persons who were not only “outsiders” 
but who have a history of extremism and 
exploitation. 

In fact, a close look at the activities of 
the extremist individuals and groups in- 
volved in the various events at Houston 
shows not only that there is more than 
a reasonable case of planning and direc- 
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tion, but that there is evidence that those 
attempting to exploit and aggravate the 
people of Houston were allied with per- 
sons or groups in other parts of the 
Nation. 

As presented here, the evidence in the 
Houston case comes primarily from the 
hearings before the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Senate 
Government Operations Committee. Tes- 
timony was taken during the first weeks 
of November 1967, some 3 to 4 months 
before the release of the Riot Commis- 
sion’s final report. Surely these hearings 
were available to Commission staff mem- 
bers and surely they were aware of the 
committee’s investigation, yet there is no 
mention of these hearings in the Com- 
mission’s final remarks. 

The Commission report mentions that 
Houston had 10 “incidents” over a period 
of 5 months. The major incident oc- 
curred May 16-17 on the campus of 
Texas Southern University, a predomi- 
nately Negro college within the city. Dur- 
ing a “shoot-out” between police and 
students one student was superficially 
wounded. Five policemen were injured 
and one was killed. 

Here is the statement, the full treat- 
ment, of the Texan Southern riots given 
in the Commission report: 

On May 16, two separate Negro protests 
were taking place in Houston. One group was 
picketing a garbage dump in a Negro resi- 
dential neighborhood, where a Negro child 
had drowned. Another was demonstrating at 
a junior high school on the grounds that 
Negro students were disciplined more harsh- 
ly than white. 

That evening college students who had 
participated in the protests returned to the 
campus of Texas Southern University. About 
50 of them were grouped around a 21-year- 
old student, D.W., a Vietnam veteran, who 
was seeking to stimulate further protest ac- 
tion. A dispute broke out, and D.W. report- 
edly slapped another student. When the stu- 
dent threatened D.W., he left, armed himself 
with a pistol, and returned. In response to 
the report of a disturbance, two unmarked 
police cars with four officers arrived. Two of 
the officers questioned D.W., discovered he 
was armed with a pistol, and arrested him. 

A short time later, when one of the police 
cars returned to the campus, it was met by 
rocks and bottles thrown by the students 
As police called for reinforcements, sporadic 
gunshots reportedly came from the men’s 
dormitory. The police returned the fire. 

For several hours, gunfire punctuated un- 
successful attempts by community leaders 
to negotiate a truce between the students 
and the police. 

When several tar barrels were set afire in 
the street and shooting broke out again, 
police decided to enter the dormitory. A 
patrolman, struck by a ricocheting bullet, 
was killed. After clearing all 480 occupants 
from the building, police searched it and 
found one shotgun and two .22 caliber pistols. 
The origin of the shot that killed the officer 
was not determined. 


Before treating the incidents, persons, 
and organizations involved, I would like 
to examine more closely this statement 
from the report, and its implications. 

First. The dump where the Negro 
child drowned. It is important to the 
narration to know that this dump is one 
of several major refuse areas in the city 
of Houston, that it had existed for dec- 
ades, and that for more than a year be- 
fore the protests and the death of the 
child the city had been attempting to 
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have a large incinerator built so the 
dump could be closed. Is it relevant that 
over the years, people had been buying 
the cheap property around the dump and 
moving in, and then demanding that the 
dump be closed? None of this is men- 
tioned. 

Second. Fifty students and four officers, 
While the report states that the officers 
responded to a report of a disturbance 
on the campus, Lt. M. L. Singleton, head 
of the Houston Police Department’s In- 
telligence Bureau, has testified and sub- 
mitted documents to the effect that four 
criminal intelligence officers took up spe- 
cial assignment in the vicinity of TSU at 
7 p. m., May 16, 1967. At 8:15 p.m., 50 stu- 
dents were observed milling around in 
front of the Student Center Building. 
Rather than the implication made by 
the report that the officers—two Negroes 
and two whites—responded following the 
gun incident, officers of the Houston Po- 
lice Department stated that the officers 
had been present for 3 hours and had 
directly observed the group of students 
for a minimum of 2 hours. 

Third. Fifty students and “seeking to 
stimulate further protest action.” The 
report fails to mention that in the po- 
lice report, at 10:15, and after the officers 
had kept a watch on the group for some 
2 hours, the crowd increased to 150. The 
report fails to mention that “five sub- 
jects approached the crowd stating: 
‘They killed a 6-year-old child out near 
the Scenic Wood School. What do you 
intend to do about it?” They fail to 
state that 5 minutes after this false 
rumor was shouted to the crowd, police 
cars were hit by thrown objects and that 
10 minutes later “subject approaches of- 
ficers and shouts, ‘You better get out of 
here, man, before you get killed.“ All of 
this occurred before the man with the 
pistol was arrested. 

Fourth. D. W., the pistol, and Texas 
law. According to testimony of Lieu- 
tenant Singleton: 

One of the subjects in the group, Douglas 
Wayne Waller, left the group—and inci- 
dentally ... Waller is a militant member of 
the SNCC group—left the group and came to 
where the four officers were across the street 
and ordered them to leave before they were 
killed. The officers ignored him and he re- 
iterated the threat. When he refused to move 
on, he was placed under arrest and upon 
being searched was found to be carrying a 
pistol which was later discovered to be stolen 
property. 


Additional development of the inci- 
dent revealed that even had the pistol 
not been stolen property, the carrier was 
in violation of Texas law at “the point 
the officers discovered he was carrying 
a gun.” Waller was arrested for failing to 
“move on” and later charged with carry- 
ing a pistol which led them to the charge 
of burglary, too, after the pistol was 
identified as stolen. 

Fifth. As police called for reinforce- 
ments—the report neglects to mention or 
take into account, that according to 
police accounts the officers were sub- 
jected to a hail of thrown bricks, rocks, 
bottles, and the like for more than an 
hour before reinforcements arrived; that 
sporadic firing from the dorm began 
about 30 minutes before the additional 
men got to the scene and that one officer 
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was wounded by a .22 caliber bullet in 
his hip some 20 minutes before rein- 
forcements arrived. 

The report leaves the very misleading 
impression that the arrival of reinforce- 
ments precipitated the gunshots from 
the dorm. It states: 

As police called for reinforcements, sporadic 
gunshots reportedly came from the men’s 
dormitory. 


Sixth. Tar barrels and the decision. In 
citing the attempts at negotiation, the 
report fails to take note of the fact that 
the police pulled back from the riot area 
in an attempt to relieve the tension and 
allow the negotiators to achieve a cease- 
fire. This is when the students took ad- 
vantage of the pullback and set fire to 
the tar barrels. The time was 1:30 a.m., 
May 17. A half hour later the police de- 
cided to move in on the TSU campus. 

Seventh. A patrolman, struck by a 
ricocheting bullet, was killed. It is 
curious that the report did not give the 
details of this man’s murder, as it does 
on occasion when a rioter is killed. They 
do not indicate that this officer was just 
a rookie, that he had only been on the 
force for 34 days, that he was about to 
become a father, and that the slug hit 
him in the forehead and shattered as it 
passed into his brain, shattered so badly 
that it could not be traced or positively 
identified as to what caliber it was. They 
also failed to mention that the bullet 
most probably ricocheted from a point 
very near his head on a wall behind which 
he was taking cover. Although the report 
states that the origin of the shot is not 
known, police and press accounts leave 
little doubt that it came from the 
dormitory. 

Eighth. One shotgun and two .22- 
caliber pistols. Lieutenant Singleton tes- 
tified, but the Commission failed to ac- 
count for this statement: 

We had very reliable information from an 
informer who stated that many of the people 
went out the back (of the dormitory) and 
over a large cyclone fence carrying several 
rifles prior to the policeman completely sur- 
rounding the area. 


Other information also indicated that 
some of the firearms were taken to a 
nearby girls’ dormitory, a building which 
was not thoroughly searched by police. 
Or that a gate in the cyclone fence was 
very probably rammed by car, that the 
chain was broken along with the lock, 
and that anyone who had wanted to leave 
the men’s dorm could have done so and 
some undoubtedly did. 

WHAT THE REPORT MISSED 


Although the reports from the Houston 
police were certainly available to them, 
the Commission failed to account for the 
activities of militants in Houston during 
the 10-incident summer of 1967. The 
TSU riot was only one of a string of in- 
cidents that centered around and in- 
volved members of several militant left- 
ist groups, including representatives from 
SNCC, W. E. B. Du Bois Clubs, Black 
Panther Party, Deacons for Defense, Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society, and 
Spartacist League, to mention the more 
prominent ones. 

Intelligence bureau head M. L. Single- 
ton stated under oath that the TSU cam- 
pus has been the “site of unrest since 
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the first part of October 1966, when Fred- 
erick Douglas Kirkpatrick and Millard 
Leon Lowe joined forces” to organize a 
chapter of SNCC. Although they later in- 
dicated that there was no technical link 
and that they were a group called the 
Friends of SNCC, facts indicate differ- 
ently. 

Without the facts which the Commis- 
sion failed to dig up and evaluate, one 
can only wonder about the purpose of 
Kirkpatrick and Lowe. Both were from 
other areas. Both have since apparently 
left Houston for more fertile grounds 
on which to incite riots. It is a tribute 
to the city of Houston and its residents 
that they saw these men for what they 
were and chose to disregard their calls 
for violence. Only a few responded al- 
though there were, as the report states, 
some 10 incidents that could have turned 
Houston into a Detroit or Newark. 

Lowe, 26, had a police record from 
Milwaukee indicating that he had been 
sentenced to pay a $500 fine and serve 
18 months in jail for participat- 
ing in demonstrations. Kirkpatrick—also 
known as Reverend, although there is no 
known justification for the title—was an 
organizer of the Deacons for Defense 
in Louisiana in 1964. Ernest Thomas was 
also an organizer for the Deacons. Chair- 
man of the Houston Friends of SNCC 
was Lee Otis Johnson. The police learned 
early about the intentions of the Friends 
of SNCC. A file of Johnson’s contained 
documents showing the organization of 
the group and under a paragraph list- 
ing summer activities was “aggressive 
and decisive violence” and “aggression— 
defensive violence.” This same document 
indicates a budget for 1 month totaling 
$2,980. This would project to a yearly 
budget of $35,760. It would be interesting 
if the Commission would attempt to trace 
the source of these funds, whatever the 
amount. 

When Lowe and Kirkpatrick organized 
FOS, press accounts stated that they 
were area coordinators for the Atlanta- 
based SNCC. On being asked specifically 
about this by a police officer, the orga- 
nizers responded: 

We are not actually connected with them 
over there. We have the same beliefs and the 
same goals and advocate the same thing, and 
so from this point on we are going to be 
known as the Friends of SNCC. 


Although they are closely identified 
with SNCC and brought James Forman, 
a SNCC officer of national ranking, to 
Houston to speak, these militant, anti- 
American, black racists were also tied in 
with other extreme groups and persons. 

Early in March 1967, the police in- 
vestigated a meeting set up by Lowe and 
Kirkpatrick which was called to protest 
an incident which was alleged to have 
happened in a town some 60 miles from 
Houston. This meeting was attended by 
members of the Committee To End the 
War in Vietnam, Spartacist League, 
SDS, and by Franklin Alexander, Jr., 
national president of the W. E. B. Du 
Bois Club. 

When questioned about Alexander and 
where he came from, Lieutenant Single- 
ton stated: 

He came from California to Houston. 
Alexander made several speeches throughout 
our entire demonstrations. He did leave 
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Houston just about the time of the May 16- 
17 riot at TSU and was later arrested in 
Chicago for participating in demonstrations. 


Three days after this protest, Lowe, 
Kirkpatrick, and Eddie Jones, who 
claimed he was the local president of the 
Deacons for Defense, led more than 100 
students on a 65-block march with the 
intent of presenting demands to State 
Officials. They said if the demands were 
not met they would organize a caravan 
and travel to Austin on March 28, 1967, 
leaving at 7 in the morning. 

On March 28, 1 hour after they were 
to leave for Austin, there were only five 
people present. The caravan protest had 
failed, but they were not about to give 
up. If the demands, and lack of action 
on them, did not incite the students, 
they would try another tack. 

From the original charge of police 
brutality 60 miles away, the small group 
of militants switched to minor grievances 
of the students. They had set as their 
assembly point an area on the TSU 
campus, and now they started using a 
megaphone to address the students who 
were on their way to classes. Lieutenant 
Singleton stated: 

Mass demonstrations began after the usual 
speechmaking requesting the students to 
boycott classes. During the next few days 
major incidents marred the academic scene, 


Led by Kirkpatrick, Lowe, Jones, and 
Lee Otis Johnson, the demonstrators 
threatened to blow up a building, chain 
doors, refuse admittance to students, and 
at one point Johnson knocked down a 
female teacher who was attempting to 
get through a blocked door. Massed stu- 
dents also physically blocked a road 
which bisects the campus. 

On April 3, 1967, the dean of TSU, 
Dr. Jones, filed charges of disturbing the 
peace against Kirkpatrick, Alexander, 
and Johnson. Also on April 3, students 
damaged a cafeteria during a chair and 
table throwing—along with food—inci- 
dent. 

Two of the three men charged were ar- 
rested the next day. Johnson, who es- 
caped, was arrested later while leading 
a march to protest the arrest of the other 
two. Students in the march continued 
to the courthouse, and remained there 
through the night and until the next 
morning, but there was no further in- 
cident. Two days later all three were 
released on peace bonds on the stipula- 
tion that they not return to campus in 
each other’s presence. 

Stokely Carmichael spoke at the Uni- 
versity of Houston on April 13 and at 
TSU the next day. Testimony reveals 
that the Carmichael speeches were rath- 
er tame and were of an “intellectual” 
rather than inciting type. Carmichael 
did, however, meet with a group of mili- 
tants. Specifically mentioned was Lee 
Otis Johnson. 

The 3 weeks that followed were marred 
by numerous incidents on the street 
which divides the campus. Students 
would set up a lookout to indicate when 
a white motorist was driving down the 
street; other students would then throw 
“bricks, bottles, large chunks of con- 
crete, and other missiles” at the 
motorists. 
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During this period there were 16 cases 
of felonious malicious mischief reported 
to police, and five persons injured. Of 
the serious injury cases one complainant 
suffered a fractured jaw and another 
sustained severe injuries which resulted 
in his being in a coma for several days. 

Lieutenant Singleton stated that “for 
several days prior to the riot, intelli- 
gence indicated impending trouble—that 
plans were afoot to create a major inci- 
dent at TSU.” At the heart of the trouble 
were the militant extremists. 

Houston Mayor Louie Welch set the 
scene in this statement: 

By the time Stokely Carmichael came to 
Houston to speak in April, 1967, it was al- 
ready clear from the surveys that the great- 
est support for black power came from Texas 
Southern University students and young peo- 
ple in the Negro community from the age of 
16 to 22. Before the gun battle occurred in 
May at TSU between police and students in 
the dormitories, we were well aware that a 
higher level of militance existed on the cam- 
pus than in the Negro community at large. 


The protest at the junior high school 
originated at the Thompson home in 
northeast Houston. From this home 
members of the SNCC group were to 
shuttle SNCC members and other pro- 
testors to the school. Statements of Sam- 
uel Price, deputy director of the OEO 
office, who was asked late in the evening 
of the 16th of May—and again the next 
morning—to mediate and negotiate as 
the go-between, show that the goal of 
the militants was not a desire for dissolu- 
tion of grievances but for a continuation 
of the charged atmosphere. 

While at the Thompson house, Price, 
on the decision of one Charles Nichols, 
was sent to attempt to gain approval of 
the demands presented to the superin- 
tendent of schools. This decision was 
countered by Johnson, although Price 
said it appeared to have been unanimous 
until the arrival of Johnson. Price’s 
statement reveals that Johnson stated 
that Preacher—Charles Nichols—had no 
power to make decisions. He also stated 
that Preacher was merely a sergeant, he 
himself was a lieutenant, and Reverend 
Kirkpatrick was the leader. Price as- 
sured Johnson that he was merely “serv- 
ing as a servant to the group to carry 
out any wishes of the group.” 

Kirkpatrick later confirmed this chain 
of command to Price, and eventually 
Price left, with two observers, to nego- 
tiate with the school officials. 

To the disbelief of the group—some 
35 to 40 persons—Price gained the agree- 
ment and stated that Preacher had 
signed it and left a note saying that 
demonstrations would halt “until it was 
proven that Superintendent Williams 
was not holding to his word.” 

While negotiations were going on, Lee 
Otis Johnson, the man who had at- 
tempted to stop Price, began visiting the 
bowling alleys, taverns, and all the places 
on Dowling Street and all the places 
where the strengths were and—he had 
stated that Houston would burn tonight. 

There was little doubt in Price’s mind 
of the connection between disciplinary 
actions at the junior high school and the 
militant extremists, He said: 

The dismissal of these young men by the 
school created unrest and enabled the 
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Friends of SNCC to move in and ezploit the 
situation. 


Evidently they would have used every 
means of exploitation. Price mentions 
that while at the Thompson home, he 
“noticed that there was a carbine and 
other sidearms under and on the pillows 
of the couch and when Floyd Nichols, 
the girl, and I started to leave the house 
to meet with school officials, he started 
to pull out a carbine and I told him not 
to bring the gun. Later on when we got 
to the grounds of the school, while we 
were passing through police lines, I put 
my arms around him and I noticed that 
he was armed with two guns, one on each 
side.” 

Friends of SNCC were already at work 
inciting residents. Price reported that one 
Lawrence Thomas, a hard-core militant 
member of Friends of SNCC was spread- 
ing a rumor that a carload of white men 
had shot a 6-year-old Negro child. Ac- 
tually, a white child shot another white 
playmate. 

Price testified that while at the 
Thompson home on May 16, Reverend 
Kirkpatrick and others made at least 10 
long-distance phone calls in approxi- 
mately 2½ hours to Atlanta, Ga. He 
said: 

I don’t know that all of these calls were 
made to Atlanta, Ga., but I was told they 
were, which I know to be the headquarters of 
the Friends of SNCC, 


Price also noted that “Lee Otis John- 
son, O. C. Brown, and others told me that 
they could get weapons and support from 
Atlanta any time they needed it.” 

A member of the committee staff 
later verified that at least one of the 
phone calls made from the Thompson 
home that morning was made to Atlan- 
ta, to the headquarters of SNCC, not the 
Friends of SNCC. 

Also, the statement about getting 
weapons may not have been an idle brag. 
Price testified that on another occasion 
he was taken to an apartment complex 
and surreptitiously shown—‘“a room 
where I could see that an entire floor of 
a room, size 10 by 12, was literally covered 
with firearms of various kinds, shotguns, 
rifles, sidearms, to a depth of about 8 
inches. I would estimate that there were 
over 100 guns in the room.” 

Whether the Commission chooses to 
indicate it or not, this tends to show some 
type of organization and, apparently, it 
was part of a buildup. Price saw the 
cache of guns probably in March. He also 
revealed that the collection did not 
represent a legitimate collection. When 
asked if he knew where they came from, 
he said that he did not but that they told 
him they were coming in from many dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 

Price stated: 

I was told many times by members who 
were sympathizers, either Friends of SNCC or 
other people, that they were coming from 
Atlanta, California, along with people. 


The committee was interested in not 
only whether the guns were still there, 
but in knowing more about the outsiders 
who had come in. Price told them that 
many of the people had left the area. 
He pointed out that “many of the people, 
like Kirkpatrick and other leaders of 
this Friends of SNCC were outsiders. 
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When you referred to militants, you are 
referring to maybe 16 to 35 people, and 
whenever there is an activity you do 
not find any of the local residents in- 
volved. Nine chances out of 10, 99 per- 
cent—” 

Senator Munot asked: 

So when they left Houston, they took their 
guns with them? 


Price replied: 
Yes, from all indications. 


May 16 was either planned as the day 
the extremists would make their big 
push, or it started to develop that way 
and the militants decided to aggravate 
and exploit it as far as possible. 

During the picketing that morning, 
Johnson was arrested at the junior high 
school. He was fined a dollar and cost 
for unlawful assembly and released. This 
same Johnson, plus the Du Bois Club’s 
Alexander, and Kirkpatrick, were ar- 
rested also for the incidents at the school 
earlier in April. These were the same 
militants who, along with Lowe and 
Jones, threatened to blow up a building 
on the TSU campus. Jones, you will re- 
member, said he was the local leader of 
the Deacons for Defense. 

I have indicated only some of the back- 
ground of the actual riot at the campus 
of TSU. Many of these militant extrem- 
ists were involved in one way or an- 
other and as Lieutenant Singleton stated 
during the hearings: 

Kirkpatrick was observed on the university 
campus sending runners back and forth to 
the group around the Student Union Build- 
ing and the dorm several times prior to the 
riot. 


Already under a $1,000 peace bond, 
Kirkpatrick did not let that stop him. 

Without further development of the 
details, one can only wonder whether 
the roomful of guns was one of Kirk- 
patrick’s topics of conversation during 
the afternoon of May 16. 

Although the rumor had been identi- 
fied as false earlier in the day, Lieuten- 
ant Singleton stated that later that eve- 
ning: 

At approximately 10:30 p.m. the five sub- 
jects who were later indicted for assault and 
murder arrived at that location and got out 
of an automobile. These subjects immediate- 
ly went into the group and started inciting 
the group, stating that there had been a col- 
ored boy that had been shot by a white boy 
in a northeastern school district. 


Of the five indicted for assault and 
murder, one of them was the “D.W.” 
mentioned in the Commission report as 
a Vietnam veteran. The report failed to 
mention that he was also a militant ex- 
tremist. The other was Charles “Preach- 
er“ Nichols, the man who had wanted to 
take the carbine to the meeting with the 
school superintendent—the carbine, in 
addition to the two handguns he was al- 
ready carrying in defiance of State law. 

Others who were indicted were 
Charles Freeman, the man who origi- 
nated the rumor of the child being 
shot and also a militant member of FOS. 
Freeman also attempted to represent the 
student body during the height of the 
TSU riot. Two others indicted were 
Trazawell Franklin, a hard-core mili- 
tant identified as such by OEO Deputy 
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Director Price, and John Parker, FOS 
member who was a guard stationed at 
the door during a speech by Alexander, 
the DuBois Club president. Alexander 
stated that the guards were there to 
ward off violence. Another of these 
guards was Millard Lowe, the original 
coorganizer of the FOS and closely tied 
in with Kirkpatrick. 

Police testimony revealed that in 
searching the dormitory rooms following 
the TSU riots, officers found—in addi- 
tion to the guns—numerous knives and 
preparations for firebombs. These prep- 
arations consisted of the components for 
molotov cocktails—bottles, gasoline, and 
wicks. 

Following the riot at TSU, the public 
learned that several of the militants were 
on the payroll of the Houston poverty 
program. Of these militants, several are 
familiar: Trazawell Franklin and Floyd 
Nichols, both indicted for assault and 
murder, and another man, Kelton Sams, 
a hard-core militant SNCC member. 
Sams had participated in demonstra- 
tions at the TSU campus on at least five 
occasions, March 3, 23, 29, and April 4 
and 5. Public disapproval apparently 
forced them to be removed from the pov- 
erty payroll. 

When demonstrations to protest their 
removal from the poverty payroll oc- 
curred, the police, in an apparently rou- 
tine check, turned up a stolen license 
plate. The driver of the car, SNCC mem- 
ber Anderson Minor, Jr., was accompa- 
nied by two other SNCC members. In 
searching the car police found cards of 
the Harris County Community Action 
Association with printing on them asking 
such questions as: “Do you believe in 
black power?” and, “Would you take up 
arms to support the black power move- 
ment?” In addition to the cards, Lieu- 
tenant Singleton stated that: 

Also, in the trunk the officers found five 
Molotov cocktails made of rolled newspaper 
and material ... they found the wicks. These 
are newspapers wrapped around Tags in the 
form of wicks, about 12 or 14 inches long. 
The date of these newspapers used for the 
wicks for the cocktails was May 16, 1967, the 
date of the riots at TSU. 


On July 26, Lee Otis Johnson, Law- 
rence Jackson, and Trazawell Franklin, 
along with several other militants, were 
attempting to incite a crowd. Using a 
megaphone, they gathered a crowd of 
people and threatened to “get rid of the 
Jap and the Jew.” They also told observ- 
ing police, “Get out of here, Honkey, 
before you get hurt.” Although the crowd 
had been larger, when the extremists be- 
gan moving along the street only a core 
group followed. Several of the militants 
mentioned above tried to get the patrons 
from businesses along the street to join 
the group and others tried to solicit dona- 
tions. After gathering ammunition, mem- 
bers of the group started throwing items 
at passing cars and then plate glass win- 
dows. Finally, Carl Moore and Lee Otis 
Johnson told the group not to set a fire 
if they were in a position to be identified, 
and said, “Just let the public know the 
Molotov cocktails are for real.” 

Fortunately, there was only a small 
amount of looting and damage. Johnson 
was arrested while trying to hide in a 
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telephone booth. The situation was con- 
trolled by the police and by the respon- 
sibility of the citizens in the area who 
refused to respond to the incitement. 
ROOM FOR REASONABLE DOUBT AND FURTHER 
INVESTIGATION 

These are but a few of the facts de- 
veloped concerning the troubles in Hous- 
ton during 1967. Let us look at them 
again within the frame of reference of 
the Commission’s report. 

The Commission found no evidence 
that all or any of the disorders were or- 
ganized or directed. I ask: What about 
the Friends of SNCC, the DuBois Club 
representatives, the Deacons for Defense, 
the guns, the Molotov cocktails, the 
Kirkpatrick, Johnson, Jackson, Lowe, 
Thomas, and Jones group? The actions of 
these outsiders certainly leave the im- 
pression that they were trying to incite 
violence. 

What about the arrests and previous 
convictions and organizing activities of 
several of these men? What about the 
room full of guns and the phone calls to 
SNCC headquarters in Atlanta? What 
about the dead police officer and the five 
others who were wounded? What about 
the increased tension which coincided 
with their arrival and the formation of 
FOS? What about the charges of incit- 
ing to riot? The rumor planting? And 
did anyone from the Commission think 
to ask Houston officials where these mili- 
tant extremists are now? Are they now 
useful citizens leading normal, produc- 
tive lives? 

When asked where the SNCC group is 
now, Samuel Price replied: 

I would say the SNCC group in Houston is 
gone. 


He stated that many of the militants 
left Houston. The people did not want 
them, and from all indications, when 
they left Houston they took their guns 
with them. 

This was Houston. The extremists did 
not find favor with the people. As Price 
put it, “Houston is a very peculiar town.” 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
peculiarity of Houston should have been 
investigated by the Commission. There is 
more than a reasonable doubt that per- 
sons and groups involved indicate a con- 
scious effort to foment trouble and that 
on more than one occasion there was an 
attempt by members of one or more or- 
ganizations to aggravate existing griev- 
ances and incite unrest. 

By ignoring the example of Houston 
the Commission has undermined its pur- 
pose and in one more instance thrown 
doubt on its conclusions and its state- 
ments of fact. 

POLICE BRUTALITY 

Get ready for the devil, Don’t Be Caught 
Defenseless!!!! 

The boy shown brutally mutilated is James 
Rutledge, age 19, who was shot 39 times by 
the police, during the rebellion, He was shot 
in Jo-Rae’s on Bergen Street, as he stood 
with his hands up! 

He was standing, hands up, expecting 
mercy from the Devil!!! 

When you are defenseless is when the devil 
likes to kill you off!!! Remember this photo- 
graph .. don't let it happen to you or your 
children, don’t be caught defenseless. 


The above message was distributed in 
Newark, N.J., after the riots in that city 
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in 1967, accompanied by a picture of a 
body in which a large breast wound had 
been torn open, allowing the inside of the 
body cavity to be seen. This is a vicious 
example of the use of police brutality by 
extremists who seek to foment civil dis- 
order by using law-enforcement agencies 
as à target. 

The truth behind this flyer was made 
public by Capt. Charles Kinney of the 
Newark police force in his testimony be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities in April 1968, concerning 
possible subversive influences in recent 
riots. Captain Kinney stated: 

What had happened in fact was that the 
body had been ripped open after the autopsy 
surgeon had sewed it back up. In the picture 
the autopsy stitches and pins can be seen. 
However, the body, itself, had been ripped 
Open. 

On April 24, 1968, the New York Times 
carried an article on the findings of the 
Essex County grand jury which investi- 
gated the Newark riot. The grand jury 
expressly singled out the case of James 
Rutledge, who was slain by police who 
reported that he was looting a liquor 
store. The shooting became an issue, the 
jury said, because many “erroneous and 
deliberately false accounts” of the in- 
cident were published in leafiets, news- 
papers, and a book entitled “Rebellion in 
Newark,” by Tom Hayden. 

Here is how Hayden, who stated in 
July, 1967, that “urban guerrillas are 
the only realistic alternative at this time 
to electoral politics or mass armed resist- 
ance,” distorted the Rutledge case in his 
book, Rebellion in Newark“: 

James Rutledge, nineteen, was inside a 
boarded-up tavern on Sunday afternoon. 
Troopers and police broke in. James gave 
himself up, and was shot point-blank by a 
trooper. Photographs show that James was 
hit by about thirty-nine bullets in the chest 
alone. Evidence indicates not only sadistic 
killing of James Rutledge, but several inci- 
dents of related terror practiced against 
neighborhood boys. (Emphasis added.) 


According to the Essex Grand Jury 
four or possibly five wounds—and not 
39—were found as the result of the au- 
topsy. 

In addition, the grand jury found that 
the mutilation of the body had taken 
place in the course of the embalming 
and not by police bullets, as was implied 
in the flyer mentioned above. 

Captain Kinney further elaborated on 
those responsible for this malicious dis- 
tortion: 

Of course the mutilation was not by the 
police but by the people who took the pic- 
ture. Detectives Julius Hechpel and William 
Millard of the Newark Police Department 
conducted an investigation and determined 
copies of this leaflet were distributed by 
Willie Williams, close associate of LeRoi 
Jones, who operates out of Jones’ headquar- 
ters at 33 Sterling Street, Newark. 


As to who actually took the picture, 
Captain Kinney testified that police in- 
formation indicates that the photogra- 
pher was a young man who is now out- 
side the country and who is closely asso- 
ciated with LeRoi Jones. 

OTHER EXAMPLES 


Other cases of outright falsehoods con- 
cerning the conduct of the police were 
recounted by Detective Adolph W. Hart, 
a member of the New York City Police 
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Department, in his testimony before 
HCUA in October, 1967 on the Harlem 
riots in 1964. Detective Hart stated that 
the Progressive Labor Party and the 
Harlem Defense Council distributed in- 
flammatory leafiets prior to or during the 
riot. One leaflet, Fight Back,” accused 
the police department of murdering a 
number of Negro and Puerto Rican peo- 
ple, none of whom were carrying guns, 
and including one Ralph Brazier. Benny 
Brazier, Ralph’s brother, made a speech 
stating that his brother was murdered 
by a policeman and he himself had been 
injured in the eye by a policeman. When 
Mr. Brazier testified in the William 
Epton case, he admitted that his eye was 
originally slashed by people he did not 
know on the street, and that his brother 
was shot in the course of an altercation 
with a gun-carrying friend. 

The Progressive Labor Party also issued 
another leafiet, “Stop the Cops,” which 
accuses the police department of declar- 
ing war on Harlem. 

Still another Progressive Labor Party 
leaflet is “Stop the Killer Cops Now!” 
and depicts Ku Klux Klan uniforms be- 
hind a New York City police officer. 

A Harlem Defense Council leafiet of 
July 15, 1964, describes the shooting of 
a 15-year-old Negro girl and accuses the 
police department of organizing a cam- 
paign of terror against the community. 
The caption says: 

There may not be many of us left at the 
rate the cops are murdering us. 


Of course, the most famous poster dat- 
ing around this time is the one which 
proclaims, “Wanted for Murder—Gilli- 
gan, the Cop,” issued by the Harlem De- 
fense Council and printed on the instruc- 
tion of William Epton by the Tri-Line 
offset printing shop. 

THE EXAMPLES OF LOS ANGELES 

Mayor Sam Yorty of Los Angeles testi- 
fied before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities concerning subver- 
sive influences behind the riots on No- 
vember 28, 1967. Dealing with subversive 
influences is not new to Mayor Yorty for 
in 1939, the California Legislature, of 
which he was a member, enacted his res- 
olution creating a committee to investi- 
gate Un-American activities in Califor- 
nia. This committee is still in operation 
today as the Senate Factfinding Subcom- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of the 
California Legislature. Mayor Yorty was 
chairman of this newly founded com- 
mittee at the time they conducted a 2- 
year investigation of the relief depart- 
ment of the State of California. Accord- 
ing to Mayor Yorty, this particular De- 
partment was so infiltrated with Com- 
munists that they finally had to abolish 
it and turn the administration of relief 
over to the counties of the State. 

As other knowledgeable authorities 
have done, Mayor Yorty emphasized the 
tactic of the Communist Party in setting 
up the policeman as the prime target: 

I would certainly say that one of the fac- 
tors is the constant repetition of subversive 
propaganda, the agitation, and propaganda 
conducted by the Communist Party within 
the framework of their historic objective to 
break down the respect for government, cer- 
tainly for law and order, and to personalize, 
as they always do, this objective mainly in 
the police officer. 
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When asked whether any police offi- 
cers had been dismissed from the Los 
Angeles police force for brutality during 
his tenure as Mayor, Yorty replied: 

I don’t know of any case where an officer 
has had to be dismissed for brutality. 


Mayor Yorty was asked if police bru- 
tality charges were made during the 
Watts riot. In responding, he cited the 
case of the late Rev. Martin Luther King, 
who arrived in Los Angeles during the 
riot and said: 

An attempt was made, of course, to blame 
the police for the rioting. This led to my un- 
pleasant confrontation with Dr. Martin 
Luther King. We had always welcomed him 
to our city on previous occasions and tried 
to work with him in the field of civil rights. 
But, during the aftermath of the rioting, he 
rushed out to Los Angeles and in a private 
meeting with some of his aides and our chief 
of police, Mr. Parker, he began to blame the 
police for the rioting. 


The Los Angeles mayor stressed the 
ample civilian representation in the 
police department of Los Angeles: 

I pointed out to him that the police de- 
partment of Los Angeles is run by a civilian 
commission; they are actually the head of 
the department. I also pointed out to him 
that three of the five members were from 
minority groups and, also, that one of the 
persons at the meeting with Dr. Martin 
Luther King was the father of a member of 
the police commission. 

But he persisted in arguing that the police 
were to blame for the rioting. Then he went 
out and got before the cameras and made 
the same charge. I felt it necessary to answer 
that charge and to tell him that it was very 
unfair for him to come out to Los Angeles 
and try to blame the police for the rioting. 

RADICAL USE OF POLICE BRUTALITY 


As I have previously stated, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
has been conducting hearings on “Sub- 
versive Influences in Riots, Looting, and 
Burning.” In October 1967, the commit- 
tee heard Adrian H. Jones, who is with 
the American University Center for Re- 
search in Social Systems. Jones, who 
received his M.A. in psychology from the 
University of Kansas City in 1963, is 
presently writing his doctoral disserta- 
tion on civil disturbances. He retired 
from the U.S. Army, Military Police 
Corps, as a lieutenant colonel after hav- 
ing served 20 yars. He has coauthored a 
study entitled “Combating Subversively 
Manipulated Civil Disturbances,” and is 
a guest lecturer at the International 
Police Academy, Public Safety Division, 
of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment where his subject is “Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Civil Disturbances.” 
In addition, Jones is also a guest lecturer 
for the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police on the subject, Police 
Community Relations and Social Science 
Research.” 

In his testimony, Mr. Jones stated 
that in studying civil disturbances “the 
time sequence involved can be broken 
down into four phases—the precrowd 
phase, the crowd phase, the civil dis- 
turbance phase, and the post-civil- 
disturbance phase.“ 

In referring to the tactics used in the 
first, or precrowd, phase by a subversive 
organization seeking to develop a riot 
situation, Jones stated: 
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They launch vital preconditioning meas- 
ures to influence the attitudes of these 
target groups. Subversives use fliers, posters, 
rumors, and all available means of com- 
munication to increase hostility and an- 
tagonism, to aggravate grievances, to stimu- 
late frustrations, dissent, anxiety, anger, and 
to develop emotional stress. 


The issues used by the subversives try 
to personalize the enemy, to direct the 
resentment of the people against a spe- 
cific person, symbol, or object, Jones 
pointed out. He then stated: 

An example is police brutality. 


As noted by Jones, the charge of 
“police brutality” is one of the issues 
which is used by those who seek to pre- 
condition or make vulnerable an area or 
locality for a possible riot. This is an 
aspect of planned activity which you will 
not find explored or treated in the Com- 
mission’s report. Neither will you find 
any information on how the term police 
brutality” has been used for years as a 
vehicle against law enforcement. 
INADEQUATE TREATMENT OF “POLICE BRUTALITY” 

BY THE COMMISSION 

In dealing with police conduct, it is 
indeed unfortunate that the Kerner 
Commission did not explore the use and 
the misuse of the phrase, police brutal- 
ity,” at greater length. Under the head- 
ing of “Police Conduct” the Commission 
states: 

Negroes firmly believe that police brutality 
and harassment occur repeatedly in Negro 
neighborhoods. This belief is unquestionably 
one of the major reasons for intense Negro 
resentment against the police. 


To begin with, the Commission con- 
cedes that “brutality” which is referred 
to in various surveys cited by the Com- 
mission “is not often precisely defined 
and covers conduct ranging from the use 
of insulting language to excessive and 
unjustified use of force.” 

Concerning the use of unjustified 
physical force by the police, the Com- 
mission also concedes that the extent of 
such force is difficult to determine. It 
does, however, cite one survey conducted 
by the Crime Commission Task Force of 
5,339 police-citizen contacts in which 
about three-tenths of 1 percent involved 
excessive or unnecessary force. In this 
sampling, the Commission states: 

Although almost all of those subjected to 
such force were poor, more than half were 
white. 


Statistics from other sources confirm 
the findings of the above-mentioned sur- 
vey that the charge of police brutality is 
grossly misused and exaggerated. In their 
excellent book, The Law Breakers,“ 
Margaret Moore and M. Stanton Evans 
cite figures by the FBI and other police 
sources, showing the almost infinitesimal 
number of cases in which such charges— 
after being investigated—were sus- 
tained: 

The figures reveal that, of the more than 
1700 complaints of ‘brutality’ received by 
the FBI in 1964, a total of 47 were presented 


to grand juries for action under Federal law 
making it a violation for police to deprive 
someone of his constitutional rights. Of 
these, five cases resulted in conviction. The 
vast majority of complaints concern ‘verbal 
brutality,’ hard looks, ‘tone of voice,’ and 
so forth. 
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Sources in States and major cities au- 
thorized to probe charges of police bru- 
tality also support the fact that most of 
these charges cannot be sustained. Ac- 
cording to the Lawbreakers, a spot check 
in 1965 found 289 such complaints had 
been received in Chicago, of which 281 
were determined to be without substan- 
tial basis; in Los Angeles, 242 out of 314 
complaints were not sustained; in New 
York, 194 out of 231 cases failed to vindi- 
cate the charges brought against the 
policemen. 

One reason why the police brutality 
charge is exaggerated was supplied by 
Director Hoover in the FBI Law Enforce- 
ment Bulletin of June 1966: 

We know there is a calculated and de- 
liberate attempt by some groups to inflame 
hostility against law enforcement by charg- 
ing ‘police brutality’ without cause. To a 
large degree they have succeeded. The term 
is bandied about in all media of communica- 
tion without serious consideration as to its 
true meaning or its harmful effect on a pro- 
fession which is charged with enforcing the 
basic rules of civilized living. 


One of the above-cited groups which 
has been misusing the police brutality 
term for decades is, of course, the Com- 
munist Party of the United States. In the 
FBI report for the calendar year 1966, 
issued on January 5, 1967, the FBI chief 
referred to the Communist tactic which 
aims to create class struggle and through 
it to bring about a total disintegration of 
orderly process. According to Hoover, the 
extent to which the Communists have al- 
ready succeeded in moving toward this 
objective was most graphically illus- 
trated during 1966: 

It was shown through the widespread false 
cries of “police brutality” that echoed and 
re-echoed throughout our cities. This is a 
term which communist propagandists have 
been using since the days of Sacco-Vanzetti, 
but more recently it has gained considerable 
acceptance, primarily because communist 
agitators repeated it incessantly until it was 
picked up and used unthinkingly by many 
about the Nation who should know better. 


Testimony before the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities confirms 
Mr. Hoover’s statement that the misuse 
of the term “police brutality” has been 
for many years a Communist device. In 
1954 a Negro witness before HCUA, Miss 
Ernestine Gatewood, was asked if the 
Communist Party continuously sought 
out issues which they could utilize among 
various groups on the community to in- 
crease party membership. Miss Gate- 
wood replied in part: 

Well, very definitely. Well, practically all 
members of the Communist Party, if they 
are good communists, scan very closely news- 
papers, and we are constantly on the alert, 
elther from reading the newspapers or by 
coming in contact with other people as to 
some act of brutality that had occurred... 
If the police force or any other body of that 
kind had been involved, it was always a good 
issue. 


Testimony taken by HCUA in 1954 in 
Lansing, Mich., described how Com- 
munist Party members were to duck 
under the legs of police horses during a 
demonstration and disappear in the 
crowd. The purpose of this tactic was to 
make it appear that the horses were ac- 
tually running down the demonstrators. 
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This would be played up as another case 
of police brutality. 

Hearings before HCUA in 1953 on 
Communist activities in the San Fran- 
cisco area produced the firsthand ac- 
count of Charles Blodgett, a reporter for 
an official Communist newspaper, the 
Daily People’s World, and his experience 
with the use of the term “police bru- 
tality” in skilled Communist hands. 
Blodgett was witness to the smear cam- 
paign against a newly appointed police 
chief by the Communist Party, who tried 
to label the chief with police brutality 
charges even though his administration 
was hardly underway. 

In fact, one of the earliest mentions of 
police brutality comes from as far back 
as 1943. In the report of the California 
Senate Factfinding Subcommittee on Un- 
American Activities, 1967, they recap a 
1943 report—which is now out of print. 

Especially interesting is a series of 
paragraphs regarding an avowed Com- 
munist, Dorothy (Ray) Healy. The last 
paragraph states: 

She identified a picture of herself taken on 
the fire escape of the Communist Party head- 
quarters in Oakland on Franklin Street in 
which she held up two placards, one carrying 
the slogan “Join the Communist Party” and 
the other, “Stop Police Brutality.” 


The above-cited cases are not intended 
to imply that all uses or misuses of the 
phrase “police brutality” are Commu- 
nist inspired. Such, of course, is not the 
case. In an excellent article which ap- 
peared in Readers’ Digest in July 1966, 
Fred E. Inbau, a professor of law at 
Northwestern University, a member of 
the Chicago Crime Commission, and a 
recognized authority on criminal law 
procedures, described four major pat- 
terns into which the fake accusation of 
“police brutality” may be classified: 

First. Offenders who fake charges 
against the police to evade the law. 

Second. Professional protestors who 
set up the police as hate targets. 

Third. People involved in disorderly 
conduct who find police easier to blame 
than themselves. 

Fourth. Communists who exploit the 
“brutality” slogan to undermine law and 
order. 

Under the first classification, Inbau 
cited the case of two St. Louis policemen 
who pulled over a carload of teenagers 
and arrested two boys for a liquor law 
violation. The boys and their girl friends 
worked out an elaborate story, then filed 
formal charges accusing the officers of 
vicious acts. Finally, realizing the seri- 
ousness of their hoax, the youngsters 
confessed that their story was completely 
false. Their admitted motive: To seek 
sympathy for themselves and to “get 
even” with the arresting officers. 

More serious is the case of James Farm- 
er, who, on the day after the Harlem 1964 
riots broke out, appeared on WABC-TV’s 
“Page One” show and told viewers in the 
tense city that police had conducted a 
“blood orgy.” Inbau quotes Farmer as 
saying: 

I saw with my own eyes a woman who 
walked up to the police and asked for their 
assistance in getting a taxicab so that she 
might go home. This woman was shot in the 
groin, and she is now in Harlem hospital. 
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Later, Farmer’s charge was carefully 
checked, and no police attack was ever 
proved. Also, according to Inbau’s ac- 
count, no conclusive evidence had been 
found that Farmer personally witnessed 
any such event. 

One last example will illustrate to what 
extent some have gone in their disgust- 
ingly dishonest misuse of the “police bru- 
tality” term. The U.S. News & World 
Report of March 22, 1965, gave this ac- 
count of an anti-Vietnam demonstration 
at Berkeley: 

In preparation for trouble, students formed 
a ‘Police Brutality Committee.’ It began 
grinding out propaganda before the first ar- 
rest, and students were primed to start 
chanting ‘brutality’ as soon as police arrived 
on the scene. Students were also instructed to 
go to the university hospital and report in- 
juries... 


The report continues: 

Students and sympathizers overlooked no 
chance to raise the ‘brutality’ cry ... During 
the rioting, police said, a Berkeley radio com- 
mentator helped the ‘brutality’ theme along 
by slapping the wall with his hand near the 
microphone and describing the noise as 
‘blows’ raining down on students. 


Further elaboration on the misuse of 
the “police brutality” theme at this time 
would serve no useful purpose. Suffice it 
to say that this device has been used 
extensively by subversives, professional 
agitators, and lawbreakers for their own 
purposes. The Commission again failed 
to provide the American people with 
adequate information on this subject. 
The Commission neglected to illustrate 
how treacherous a weapon “police bru- 
tality” charges can be in the hands of 
those who seek to create dissension in 
the ranks of minority groups. The ex- 
tent of the Commission’s neglect in 
treating this issue can be gaged from 
the very serious reference made by Di- 
rector Hoover in February 1967 con- 
cerning the Communist Party’s 50-year 
effort to disrupt race relations in this 
country: 

The cumulative effect of almost 50 years 
of Communist Party activity in the United 
States cannot be minimized, for it has con- 
tributed to disrupting race relations in this 
country and has exerted an insidious influ- 
ence on the life and times of our Nation. 


Director Hoover continues with this 
mention of the “police brutality” de- 
vice: 

As a prime example, for years it has been 
Communist policy to charge “police brutal- 
ity’ in a calculated campaign to discredit 
law enforcement and to accentuate racial 
issues. The riots and disorders of the past 
three years clearly highlight the success of 
this Communist smear campaign in popu- 
larizing the cry of “police brutality” to the 
point where it has been accepted by many 
individuals having no affiliation with or sym- 
pathy for the Communist movement. 


At least one member of the Kerner 
Commission is on record regarding the 
charge of police brutality. The October 
1966 issue of Reader’s Digest carried an 
article, entitled “Talk About Police Bru- 
tality,” by Bill Shiff in which Atlanta 
Police Chief Herbert T. Jenkins—a 
member of the Commission—is quoted 
as stating that: 

The charge of police brutality is as old as 
law enforcement. A prisoner’s best defense 
often is to accuse the arresting officer of 
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brutality. If he can discredit the officer, then 
he stands a good chance of winning the 
case. 


It is indeed unfortunate that the Com- 
mission’s report neglected to advise and 
warn minority groups of the danger of 
their being deceived by the police brutal- 
ity ploy by some of these designing peo- 
ple who pose as their friends. Also, it is 
indeed indicative, in my opinion, of the 
seriously inadequate workmanship which 
has characterized parts of the Commis- 
sion’s report. In this instance, the Com- 
mission could have served a real purpose 
for policeman and citizen alike by put- 
ting this issue in proper perspective. Cer- 
tainly there are cases of policemen who 
prove unfit to exercise the tremendous 
individual responsibility which sets such 
a position apart from almost all other 
callings. Unsuitable persons should be 
removed with dispatch from positions in 
sensitive and volatile areas or released 
from service if the circumstances so in- 
dicate. Here again, the Commission 
sinned by omission—what should have 
been said was at least as important as 
some of the aspects of this issue it 
deemed necessary to cover. 

Make no mistake about it—the over- 
whelming majority of Negro people in 
the riot areas are law abiding and thus 
want adequate police protection in their 
own midst. Bruce Biossat, a syndicated 
columnist on current affairs, referred to 
a Senate subcommittee’s findings in 1966 
in which the great call from the Negro 
ghettos in key big cities is for more 
police doing a policeman’s job of pro- 
tecting the citizenry against marauding 
lawbreakers. Stated Biossat: 

The citizens of the ghettos revealed dra- 
matically their lives are dominated by fear 
of the criminals who prey upon them. They 
want release from that fear and they see the 
police as part of the answer. To the inter- 
viewers, specially trained N. from their 
own neighborhoods, they did not volunteer 
“police brutality” as one of their concerns. 

THE NUMBERS GAME 


One of the most dangerous aspects of 
our self-delusion is what I call the “num- 
bers game.” I have debated on many 
campuses across the United States and 
always get the same line from my lib- 
eral adversaries. “There are not many 
Communists—why worry about them?” 
or “There are very few militants and 
they are no great cause for concern,” I 
believe that this is a fallacious reasoning. 

If our investigations have shown any- 
thing it is the fantastic damage which 
can be wrought by a very few. A few ter- 
rorists with dynamite can bring havoc. 
Only a handful of militants were ar- 
rested enroute to the Statue of Liberty 
where they were going to blow it up. They 
had the plan, they had the intention, 
they had the dynamite. There were not 
5,000 of them, not even 50 but only half 
a dozen. Fortunately, one of them was 
an undercover New York policeman, a 
witness before HCUA this year, or it 
would have been goodby to our treasured 
national landmark. 

Only a small fraction of the students 
at Columbia were bent on revolution, yet 
the entire university grinded to a halt. 
Only a few were involved in Cleveland 
last month, yet 10 were killed. Only a 
handful of agitators in Harlem urged 
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that policemen be killed, yet it was 
enough to spark a major riot. 

The greatest misconception we can 
have is to think that because only a few 
would engage in these horrendous acts, 
we have some safety in numbers. Only a 
handful of the radical black group RAM 
were bent on placing cyanide in the Phil- 
adelphia water supply yet, had they not 
been arrested, they might have suc- 
ceeded. 

My point is very simple. To play the 
numbers game and say there are 200 
million Americans and only about 15,000 
Communists in our midst create no 
danger is dead wrong. To say that there 
are only a few advocating dynamiting 
and sniper activity is false security. What 
is happening now is the logical conse- 
quence of what a very small, repeat very 
small, minority has advocated and who 
can argue that it has not affected all of 
us. We can only expect more of the same 
guerrilla warfare in our cities if we do 
not wake up and demand that our public 
officials act firmly and fairly. 

CONCLUSION 


I have consistently advanced the argu- 
ment that our greatest problem in the 
United States is our political leadership. 
Our political leaders are peculiarly inept 
at coping with riots and civil disturb- 
ances. In most cases, they are the very 
ones who have promised Great Societies, 
pie in the sky, welfarism and prosperity 
through dole rather than hard work. The 
misfits and protestors are lauded by 
these political types while the industrious 
American is accused and penalized. What 
is happening is not illogical at all. How 
can this administration move against 
rioters in Washington, D.C.? They are 
social reformers—some sincere, some 
motivated by a thirst for political 
power—and ill equipped to cope with 
those who are the direct targets of their 
voting appeals. Anyone who thinks this 
is an oversimplification is blind to the 
realities of American politics and the 
political left in our country. 

The Vice President of the United States, 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, for example, stated: 

If I were forced to live under such condi- 
tions, I think you'd have more trouble than 
you have had already because I have got 
enough spark left in me to lead a mighty 
good revolt under those conditions. 


The electorate has been rewarding 
this type of politician with leadership in 
our country. How can anyone expect 
these political charlatans to cope with 
the very type of disorder they are cheer- 
ing on? As my good friend, Leonard 
Read, president of the Foundation for 
Economic Education, has said: 

The mobsters are among the clients of 
these agitators for change. 


As if this situation were not bad 
enough, it is even worse to observe lead- 
ing theologians and religious leaders tak- 
ing their cues regarding moral responsi- 
bilities from politicians such as Governor 
Kerner and his Riot Commission report. 
With piety they virtually underscore 
every Socialist demand for blank checks 
to reward the mobs. What we really 
need in our country is not the revolution 
which is preached by the Carmichaels 
and Rap Browns, but a genuine political 
revolution where the electorate tosses 
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out of office all of these “crowd pleasers” 
who take your hard-earned money in 
confiscatory taxes to spread the wealth 
rather than build a constructive free 
enterprise society. That is the revolution 
which is needed—a genuine political 
reformation. 

Our sad situation displays a growing 
tendency toward moral disintegration. 
At the heart of this, in my opinion, is 
political apathy on the part of our peo- 
ple, connivance and failure to act by our 
elected leaders, and a national plague 
of anti-Americanism and disregard for 
law and order. This threatens every one 
of us. The very foundations of our Gov- 
ernment and way of life are in jeopardy. 

We have the most favored Nation in 
all history. Surely, if revolution and vio- 
lence are needed to bring about change 
on this, God’s most favored spot on 
earth, then there is no hope anywhere 
in the world. The answer is very clear: 
there is no need for violent revolution 
to have reform where needed. The peo- 
ple still have their say. They may be 
mislead but they still have their birth- 
right, the vote, and the freedom of speech 
and action which is more evident here 
than anywhere in the world certainly 
offers the vehicle to become informed. I 
prepared these remarks for this very rea- 
son because I believe there is more mis- 
information circulated regarding vio- 
lence than in any other matter. Society 
is not sick. We still are basically a great 
people and a great nation. We still have 
choices to make and it is my hope that 
we choose correctly. Welfarism with 
Federal program piled upon Federal pro- 
gram is not the answer. Those who offer 
it will destroy, not build, our society. 

The danger signals are all there. They 
have been observed by many of us al- 
though we are obviously a minority. Take 
the very sound thinking of J. Edgar 
Hoover. He observed recently: 

Causes of riots can be counted by the 
score. A study of the overall problem indi- 
cates, however, that the widespread violence 
in our country to some degree is a direct 
outgrowth of the civil disobedience move- 
ment. In recent years, some leaders of du- 
bious stature have made a grandiose gesture 
of willfully violating laws they deem to be 
unjust. For the most part, these individuals, 
although admittedly guilty of breaking the 
law, have gone unpunished. Young thugs 
and misguided teenagers, seeing others defy 
authority and the courts with impunity, 
have been led to believe that any crime under 
a banner of complaints is justified. Conse- 
quently, they ignore the law and roam 
through their communities creating vio- 
lence and terror. Certainly, those who es- 
pouse the theory of civil disobedence and 
authorities who free guilty violators must 
share a portion of the blame and responsi- 
bility for the turmoil in our streets. It should 
be abundantly clear that the doctrine of 
civil disobedience is a doctrine of self- 
destruction. 


Why do not Americans listen? One of 
our most honored jurists, former Su- 
preme Court Justice Charles E. Whit- 
taker said: 

Can anyone reasonably believe that a 
disorderly society can survive? In all re- 
corded history none ever has. ... History 
also shows that, in each instance, the first 
evidence of the society’s decay appeared in 
its toleration. of disrespect for, and violation 
of, its law. There is no good reason to believe 
that similar toleration will serve us differ- 
ently. 
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Maybe I am wrong, but I sincerely be- 
lieve what is happening is, as I have said 
before, a logical consequence of our ac- 
tions. Individuals or nations usually ar- 
rive at wherever they have been heading. 
If you go in the direction of anarchy and 
maintain a consistent course, you will 
sooner or later get there. If you spend 
more than you take in year after year 
you will sooner or later be in financial 
disaster. What type of self-delusion is it 
that makes us think we are immune from 
cause and effect, from reaping what we 
sow and becoming what we set out to be? 

Quite frankly, we are living in a fool’s 
paradise. For some reason, the average 
American has been lulled into believing 
that we can have militant people going 
throughout the country exhorting to vio- 
lence, preparing for violence, but yet not 
have violence; that we can in times of 
crisis and expediency set aside our con- 
stitutional principles but still have our 
constitutional protections when we need 
them; that we can follow no-win“ poli- 
cies against the Communists and some- 
how come out with a “draw”; that we 
can go three-fourths of the way to so- 
cialism or communism but not get there; 
and, finally, that we can spend more 
than we take in, year in and year out, 
but not have national bankruptcy. 

It appears very elementary to conclude 
that if you tell a man constantly that his 
plight is the result of white racism that 
he will grow to hate the white man. If 
you promise pie in the sky in political 
campaigns, he will come to believe he 
has a right to it and his failure to get 
it will make him militant. It is common- 
sense to recognize that if leaders con- 
tinually say that this or that must be 
done for a man or a group or violence 
will result, violence logically will result. 
Violence has resulted and it is time that 
Americans of good will begin to under- 
stand the whys and wherefores. 


A SPEECH BY MR, ELI GOLDSTON 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my great pleasure to pre- 
sent to you and my colleagues a speech 
by Mr. Eli Goldston, president of the 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates in Boston, 
Mass. This address was given before the 
graduating class of the program for man- 
agement development at the Harvard 
Graduate School for Business Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Goldston’s analysis of the devas- 
tating effects that poverty and prejudice 
have on the spirit of man gives a much 
needed insight into this problem which 
sears the fabric of our Nation. For the 
first time in history it is truly possible 
for all in our Nation to have a decent 
standard of living and to become produc- 
tive and fulfilled members of society. 
However, the achievement of an America 
where none suffer the indignities of pov- 
erty will take an immeasurable amount 
of time and energy on the part of those 
who have the talent and the resources to 
bring an end to poverty. 
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Eli Goldston is indeed a man of vision 
and of high purpose and his generous 
efforts on behalf of the poor of Boston 
should serve to make us all more aware 
of our obligation to do all we can to close 
the dreadful chasm between America of 
the rich and America of the poor. 

Mr. Goldston’s speech follows: 


THE BUSINESSMAN’S ROLE IN THE URBAN 
CRISIS 


INTRODUCTION 


The current participation of Eastern Gas 
and Fuel Associates in a massive program of 
housing rehabilitation in the Negro ghetto 
section of the franchised territory of its sub- 
sidiary, Boston Gas Company, has attracted 
nationwide attention. Articles have appeared 
in national publications such as The New 
York Times and Business Week, in utility, 
real estate and finance trade publications, 
and also in the New England and Negro press. 
A number of our executives involved in the 
program have been asked to describe it to 
service clubs, to annual meetings of mutual 
savings banks, associations, and of savings 
and loan associations, to meetings of finan- 
cial analysts, real estate brokers, developers, 
and builders and to students at colleges and 
universities. In response to inquiries from 
federal, state and municipal governments, 
large and small corporations, authors and 
scholars, we have supplied a great deal of 
detailed information on the project which is 
called BURP, the Boston Urban Rehabilita- 
tion Program. 

It seemed appropriate to inform our stock- 
holders and others interested in the Company 
about these activities. 

A general review of the motivation and 
the mechanics of our involvement is con- 
tained in the following address by Eli Gold- 
ston, President of Eastern Gas and Fuel As- 
sociates, at the graduation of the Program 
for Management Development at the Harvard 
Business School on May 16, 1968. 

In the brief time since Mr. Goldston’s ad- 
dress, the development of Negro real estate 
entrepreneurs in the Boston Gas Company 
territory has further expanded. Individual 
members of the original black development 
team described by Mr. Goldston have asso- 
ciated themselves in several other rehabilita- 
tion groups so that by midsummer it is ex- 
pected that nearly $3,500,000 in FHA insured 
mortgages will have been granted for housing 
to be rehabilitated and owned by Negro en- 
trepreneurs, all supplied with technical as- 
sistance by Eastern Associated Properties 
Corp. and with fuel by the Boston Gas Com- 
pany. 

(By Eli Goldston, president, Eastern Gas & 
Fuel Associates *) 

You have just completed sixteen weeks of 
intensive study of the American business 
system in your Program for Management De- 
velopment. Your distinguished instructors 
have included my own former professor, 
Charles A. Bliss, and other outstanding mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. For me, 
therefore, to discuss the methods of business 
management with you would be repetitous 
and, perhaps, presumptuous. I would feel like 


1Mr. Goldston addressed the graduating 
class of the Program for Management De- 
velopment at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration on May 16, 1968. 
A native of Akron, Ohio, he holds four degrees 
from Harvard, including its business and 
law schools. While practicing law in Cleve- 
land, he became associated with Midland 
Enterprises Inc., and was president of Mid- 
land in 1961 when it was acquired by Eastern 
Gas and Fuel Associates of Boston. Since 
April 1962, he has been president of Eastern, 
a diversified industrial organization engaged 
in the coal, natural gas, coke, ocean ship- 
ping and river barge business. 
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the seventh husband of a much-married 
heiress who found he simply could never do 
anything which seemed new or exciting. 


COMBINE PROFIT WITH SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


So I will address my comments to two other 
topics. First, the necessity for a businessman 
to understand and be sensitive to the needs 
of the world around him, and second, the 
likelihood that a businessman can combine 
profitability with social responsibility. 

Now, most of you in this audience are en- 
tirely too young to remember the Depression. 
Most of you were born when America was 
beginning to come out of the Great Depres- 
sion and you reached the age at which you 
understood something about the world 
around you during the relatively prosperous 
years preceding World War II. 

I am not much older than many of you, 
but I was already old enough during 1930- 
1931 to realize that I was the only youngster 
of my age in my home town who was wearing 
tailor-made clothes. Of course, they were 
tailor-made for a deceased uncle, and they 
didn’t fit very well. As a matter of fact, I 
still remember stuffing crumpled newspaper 
into the heels of my shoes to keep them on 
my feet. 

Very few of you have ever been poor in 
this way or even have been in contact with 
groups of people this poor. The great danger 
is that your growing up in affluence will de- 
prive you of both understanding of and sym- 
pathy for the less advantaged. 

Unless you personally have been poor, it is 
practically impossible to distinguish between 
what I would call “the poor” and “the broke.” 
My family, back in 1930 and 1931, were very 
poor, but it was a condition of our purse. 
We simply did not have money. Our poverty 
could be cured by the prescription which Pro- 
fessor Milton Friedman of Chicago has sug- 
gested, merely by the application of money. 
This sort of purely financial poverty is no 
longer a serious problem in our affluent so- 
ciety. It is the people who are “broke” who 
remain a problem, and, indeed, a threat, to 
our society. Being broke is not a matter only 
of the purse. It is primarily a matter of the 
spirit, and all the money Professor Fried- 
man recommends can be poured over a per- 
son who is broke without really making any 
difference. What a broke person needs is edu- 
cation, vocational training, a job opportunity 
and some sympathetic restoration of his faith 
in society and in himself. You are several 
years younger than I, but you are already too 
old to function as effective business managers 
unless you can appreciate and grapple with 
such problems and possibilities which the 
urban crisis presents to our business society. 


NEGRO HAS MIGRATED TO NORTHERN CITIES 


The urban crisis, really, is just an abbre- 
viated way of saying “the problems of the 
Negro population in our central cities.” You 
grew up in an America where one out of 
twelve of your fellow citizens was black, and 
that black citizen, to a very large extent, 
lived in an agrarian section of the former 
Confederacy. He was a sharecropper in the 
Mississippi Delta. But in a vast migration 
the Negro has now moved from the Southern 
farm to the Northern city. Your children 
will grow up in an America where one out 
of eight citizens will be black and, typically, 
that black citizen will be a low-income or 
no-income resident of a miserable ghetto in 
the ancient core of a Northern city. 


KERNER REPORT SHOULD BE REQUIRED READING 


I was dismayed this morning to read the 
results of a poll taken at the annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. When asked to indicate the 
most important cause of civil disorder and 
riots in the American cities, 68 per cent of 
the businessmen in attendance listed “agita- 
tion from outsiders.” A child ‘psychologist 
reported some months ago that when he 
showed a picture of a teddy bear to Negro 
youngsters in the ghetto, two-thirds of 
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them—almost the same 63 per cent—iden- 
tifled the teddy bear as a rat. Is it possible 
that our colleagues in the U.S, Chamber of 
Commerce regard these rats as “outside agi- 
tators“? Certainly the business community 
will make no progress in solving the social 
problems of our day until we acquire better 
understanding of easily available and in- 
disputable facts, The report of the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders— 
the Kerner Commission Report—should be 
required reading for a modern business man- 
ager. No one has more to lose than the Amer- 
ican business system if we permit America 
to become two societies—one black and one 
white, separate, unequal and hostile. 


MUST MOVE NEGRO INTO SOCIETY MAINSTREAM 


Each of you has heard the old bromide: 
“My grandfather was smart enough to 
build the factory, my father was smart 
enough to keep it going, and I was smart 
enough to inherit it, Why can’t the Negro 
do the same? Why can’t he lift himself by 
his own bootstraps?” Well, I suppose, one 
reason is that it is rather difficult to lift 
yourself by your own bootstraps if you don’t 
have the boots. If we expect the Negro com- 
munity to stay in the mainstream of our 
society, we must provide the Negro with 
adequate jobs, housing, education and, 
equally important, with some real positions 
of authority and control. 

As I understand it, most of you came to 
the PMD course as fairly senior business 
specialists. You were heads of data process- 
ing or chiefs of production scheduling, or 
heads of purchasing. The PMD course has 
provided you a look across all of the flelds 
of business activity and you will be return- 
ing to your companies not only with a broad- 
ened knowledge of different aspects of busi- 
ness, but, I am sure, with a different type of 
relationship to the outside world. Now, just 
what do I mean by this? Well, in our Com- 
pany we have had occasion to select several 
of our bright young men between the ages 
of 30 and 40 for this and similar courses. 
When they return, though perhaps not im- 
mediately, we generally move them up to 
positions where they begin to have an im- 
pact on our Company policy. Before they 
take a course such as this, their participa- 
tion in the selection of Company goals is 
very small: The Company decides to open a 
new plant or sell a new product or change 
the accounting system, and the young man 
has the opportunity to carry out that deci- 
sion. When he returns from a PMD-type 
course, however, and moves out of a spe- 
cialized job into the field of general man- 
agement, he begins to participate in the 
selection of goals. For the first time in the 
10 or 15 years that he has been in business, 
his concentration moves from operations 
within the firm to relationship between the 
firm and the wider society outside, He be- 
gins to have more influence on the selection 
of Company goals and more power to help 
business society to do good or to do evil in 
the country. 


USE CREATIVITY IN PROJECT SPENDING 


Now, I am not suggesting that we give or 
should give our PMD graduates the share- 
holders’ money to scatter about in needy 
areas of the city and into projects that hap- 
pen to catch their fancy. Anyone can give 
away someone else’s money. The real trick 
is to use the type of creativity which Pro- 
fessor Bliss said he hoped had been incul- 
lated in you during your PMD course. The 
real challenge is to do good for society while 
doing well for your business. This takes a 
little time and thought and effort. In today’s 
growing national economy, a company really 
has to be pretty badly managed not to be 
able to increase its earnings modestly at 
least each year. You have each inherited a 
good mind and a lot of energy and have had 
some good breaks in getting your education 
or your companies wouldn’t have selected 
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you for the PMD course. If you really want 
to, you and your companies can pretty much 
coast together on the growing Gross Na- 
tional Product of America. You can build 
plants in relatively remote suburban areas 
inaccessible from the Negro ghetto and man- 
ufacture hardware to be propelled into outer 
space; you can live in a prosperous white 
suburb; and thereby you can divorce your- 
self from most of the current problems of 
our society. But you also will be divorcing 
yourself from a chance to help your country 
in a time of grave crisis and, indeed, from 
a chance to participate in a rare business 
adventure. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr., put the issue accurately when he said 
“Life is action and passion. I think it is re- 
quired of a man that he should share the 
action and passion of his time at peril of 
being judged not to have lived.” 


CHALLENGE FOR MODERN BUSINESS MANAGER— 
COMBINE PROFIT, SOCIAL PURPOSE, AND FUN 


Here you are with the most modern busi- 
ness tools that can be provided by a mag- 
nificent faculty at a great business school. I 
suggest to you that the greatest challenge 
which you face is to put these tools and your 
expertise to work, and see if you can somehow 
succeed in blending in your work what I 
regard as the three essential ingredients for 
a modern American business. Lacking these 
ingredients, the private business firm will not 
remain one of the basic forms of human 
organization at a time when America is evolv- 
ing toward a more just social system. 

First of all, there must be profit. This is 
the fuel that makes the engine run. This is 
the scoreboard for the great game of Ameri- 
can business. But, as I have said, almost any- 
body can show a reasonable profit in today’s 
growing economy. The challenge is to com- 
bine the second ingredient, real benefits to 
society, and to achieve these while making a 
profit, Can you manage your operations so 
skillfully that you can eliminate air and 
water pollution and still attain a good profit? 
Can you hire a reasonable number of hard 
core unemployed, make generous contribu- 
tions to worthy causes, take on some ghetto 
children during the summer for work that 
isn't absolutely essential, and still show a 
reasonable and even growing profit? That is 
the kind of challenge that is worthy of your 
talents and your training. But we musn't for- 
get the third essential ingredient: The joy 
of worthwhile achievement. As executives 
in large corporations with broadcasting re- 
sponsibilities you will soon share the power 
to begin to make meaningful changes in 
America—to help her continue as a moral as 
well as a military leader in the world. This 
sort of involvement with real, exciting move- 
ments and people is challenging and difficult 
but fulfilling, and above all, fun. This is 
where the essential difference lies between 
only making a living and really living. 

That is the real challenge for men of your 
talents and training. The challenge to com- 
bine profit, social purpose and fun, or as 
Robert Frost put it in “Two Tramps in 
Mudtime”: 


“But yield who will to their separation. 
My object in living is to unite 
My avocation and my vocation 
As my two eyes make one in sight. 
Only where love and need are one, 
And the work is play for mortal stakes. 
Is the deed ever really done 
For Heaven and the future’s stakes.” 


Let me give you just a small illustration 
from our own business experience. Our sub- 
sidiary, the Boston Gas Company, has a 
perpetual franchise to serve a large part of 
Greater Boston, including the Roxbury area, 
which is Boston’s black ghetto. Until this 
year, it was a pretty poor area for a gas utility 
to serve. Many of the apartments were 
boarded up because some tenants had moved 
out and taken along the bathtub, toilet and 
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lighting fixtures. Very few of the people used 
gas for anything but cooking, and each gas 
stove was on a separate meter. The bills were 
small, the handling expense was great, and 
the bad debt percentage was huge because 
people moved so frequently. 

We discovered at the end of 1967 that the 
Federal Government, through the Federal 
Housing Administration of HUD, was consid- 
ering an immense housing demonstration 
program for this area. But to make the dem- 
onstration possible a substantial amount of 
working capital was needed above and beyond 
the government mortgages. By acquiring lim- 
ited partnerships in the major development 
firms that had been selected by the FHA, 
we were able to specify gas heating, gas water 
heating, and gas clothes drying as well as the 
original gas cooking. Furthermore, one meter 
would handle each complete apartment 
house, and the landlord would pay the bill. 
The government financing, large volume use, 
and method of landlord billing justified the 
Gas Company in offering the low public hous- 
ing gas rate to the project. In a period of 
less than one year, 3000 dwelling units are 
going to be rehabilitated and one-seventh of 
the Negro population of Boston significantly 
better housed. At the same time, Boston Gas 
Company will have acquired the largest sin- 
gle additional gas load in its history, and 
the parent company will have gained the tax 
shelter” advantages of real estate deprecia- 
tion. Together these gains make economic 
dollars out of social sense—we're doing well 
by doing good. 

Projected financial consequences of Boston 
BURP Program to Boston Gas Co, and 
Eastern Associated es Corp. 3,000 
rehabilitated units, total cost $36 million 
5-year summary 


Cash out: 
Underground facilities, meters, 


Co ee aay A prea $450, 000 
Partnership interest, 10% of 
total equi. $360, 000 
Total investment $810, 000 
Cash return: 
Gas revenue at $450,000/year, 
A a $2, 250, 000 
Less cost of gas at $280,000/ 
year, 5 years 400, 000 
Gross margin at $170,- 
000/year, 5 years 850, 000 
Less income tax at 48%---. 6410, 000 
Net income from sale of 
gas, 5 years..-----.---- = 8440, 000 
Tax- savings; 10% of partnership 
tax losses for 5 years $830, 000 
Tax rate (percent) 48 
Tax saving for 5 years $400, 000 
Total cash return $840, 000 


We think that many features of the Boston 
formula will be copied elsewhere. The Fed- 
eral Government agencies assigned special 
expediters from Washington to the Boston 
offices. The city collaborated in planning re- 
location. Small scale contracting firms took 
on the rehabilitation. The large gas utility 
supplied working capital and some spe- 
cialized financial and Federal income tax ex- 
pertise. This public and private cooperation 
in the urban housing field will mean that 
Boston, by the end of the current year, will 
have the best housed Negro population of 
any major city. 

Of course, there were a lot of problems. 
Because of the size and speed of the pro- 
gram, there was a minimum of communica- 
tion with residents of the area. The reloca- 
tion problem had been underestimated. A 
perfectly legitimate demand developed for the 
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residents in the community to get “a piece 
of the action.” They objected to the fact that 
the program was entirely in the hands of 
outside owners and developers. We set about 
to try to find solutions tor these problems, 
and I believe we have made a good start. 

Of all our activities in the past few months, 
perhaps the most significant and satisfying 
has been our help in putting together an all- 
black commercially-motivated rehabilitation 
team which has been awarded FHA guaran- 
tee mortgages for a $1 million project as part 
of the demonstration program. This is the 
first such award in FHA history. It is im- 
portant to realize that men who are capable 
of undertaking such an enterprise can be 
found in any major city if you look for them; 
men who are interested in genuine business 
opportunities, and have the capacity to be- 
come part of the mainstream of American 
economic life. 

The all-black Boston development team is 
headed by Thomas Sanders, the star basket- 
ball player, “Satch” Sanders, of the Boston 
Celtics. He is a graduate of New York Univer- 
sity in the field of business administration. 
The group was organized as Thomas Sanders 
Assocates. Mr. Sanders, with an income from 
sports, can use the tax shelter offered by real 
estate investment and has a genuine personal 
desire to help out in the Roxbury area where 
he lives. Mr, Samuel L. McCoy and Mr. Jack 
E. Robinson are Roxbury real estate men who 
became part of Thomas Sanders Associates, 
and the participating construction firm was 
headed by Mr. Lester Clemente, a local build- 
er. This group, for all our assistance, is very 
genuinely on its own. We have merely 
coached from the sidelines to help them 
through the intricacies of FHA legal require- 
ments and applications and the complexities 
of double declining balance depreciation as it 
affords “tax shelter.” We also encouraged 
them to engage an experienced FHA develop- 
er on a consulting basis. In taking on a mil- 
lion-dollar 83-unit rehabilitation project, 
these black businessmen are really getting 
“a piece of the action.” This is the way to 
help the Negro ghetto get good housing and 
also to help the Negro community stay in 
the mainstream of American life—by offer- 
ing an opportunity to Negro businessmen to 
do it themselves. There is continuing validity 
in the ancinet Chinese saying, “If you give a 
man a fish, he will feed himself once. If you 
teach him to fish, he will feed himself all his 
life.” 


[An editorial from the Bay State Banner, 
March 21, 1968] 


“THE NEW PIONEERS 


“A group of Roxbury businessmen have 
taken the initiative to associate together and 
rehabilitate housing units in the ghetto. 

“For Thomas Sanders it is his first real 
estate venture. For Lester Clemmente, the 
contractor, it is the largest single project of 
his career. For Jack Robinson and Sam Mc- 
Coy, real estate operators, it is by far their 
largest business deal. 

“With the assistance of Eastern Gas and 
Fuel Associates, and with the cooperation of 
Boston’s four largest banks, National Shaw- 
mut, State Street Bank & Trust, New Eng- 
land Merchants and First National, the en- 
trepreneurs were able to obtain a $1 million 
FHA-insured mortgage. Though never asso- 
ciated in any project before, they were able 
to come together, form a limited partnership, 
and obtain approval of the mortgage and the 
loan money in the record time of 6 weeks. 

Much hard work lies ahead for these men. 
They are pioneers, crucial to the development 
of a productive community. The Banner 
salutes their efforts.” 


GOOD HOUSING CAN BE GOOD BUSINESS 


Now we didn’t start out on this Roxbury 
housing matter as a charitable venture. It 
was a business opportunity related to the 
fact that society is in the process of giving 
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the Negro community a better economic 
break. This means that the Negro market is 
becoming an immensely more attractive 
market. It also means that you must, as an 
elementary matter of business knowledge, 
learn an awful lot about the problems and 
the potentials of doing business in this 
market. 

If you are creative, as Professor Bliss hopes 
you will be, this is one market where you can 
combine profit, social purpose and the fun of 
significant involvement. Here is the real 
challenge for the modern business manager. 

A security analyst suggested to me the 
other day that any firm which is not plan- 
ning ahead for the business opportunities 
and problems which will be created by the 
shift of funds from Vietnam to the urban 
crisis is a bad citizen and is probably a bad 
investment. 

When the war in Vietnam ends, our society, 
under the new economics, is going to pump 
an awful lot of money either into space or 
into the cities. The temptation is to pump it 
into space, where all the troublesome prob- 
lems of relocating people and racial strife do 
not exist—or at least, they do not as yet exist. 
But where there are no people, there are no 
votes. So I think the more likely place for 
society to make this huge investment will be, 
somehow or other, in our core cities. 


BUSINESS MUST GAIN KNOWLEDGE OF AND SENSI- 
TIVITY TO CENTRAL CITY PROBLEMS 


We won't be capable of doing this unless 
American businesses start now to gain the 
knowledge of and sensitivity to the problems 
of the central city, recruiting and upgrading 
Negro employees to help with the job. The 
day is gone when white society can take from 
the Negro community and give very little 
back. There just can’t be all white milkmen, 
all white mailmen, all white utility employees 
serving a militant black society. There just 
can’t be all white landlords, all white build- 
ers, all white craftsmen, seeming to dominate 
the housing of the black community. 

Here is the great challenge that you soon 
will be facing. You are returning to your 
firms, as I have said, and they will be ex- 
pecting you not only to be better technicians 
but also to be better judges of the appropri- 
ateness of your firm's goals. 

Calvin Coolidge used to say “The business 
of America is business.” Well, for the type of 
creative business managers Professor Bliss 
has tried to develop you into over these past 
16 weeks, the old Coolidge saying has got to 
be rephrased to say, The business of business 
is America.” 


GENOCIDE IN BIAFRA 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PODELL: Mr. Speaker, all man- 
kind is shocked by the cruel, savage, and 
deliberate plan to exterminate the people 
of Biafra by a program of starvation. All 
the facts clearly disclose that the 
Moslem-dominated Nigerian Govern- 
ment is determined to pursue its plan of 
extermination. Civilians have been the 
prime target of this indiscriminate 
slaughter and women and children have 
been its principal and most numerous 
victims. Russia, with Egyptian support, 
is supplying the weapons of destruction 
to the Nigerian Government in order to 
establish a firm foothold in black Africa. 

What is urgently needed to sustain life 
in Biafra is an immediate cease-fire and 
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the establishment of orderly procedures 
to permit immediate delivery of food and 
medical supplies to the tortured people 
of Biafra. The United States could bolster 
its moral position in this critical situa- 
tion by approving the proposed treaty 
against genocide. 

I am appending a carefully researched 
and documented study entitled “Geno- 
cide in Nigeria,” prepared by the Biafra 
Students Association in the Americas, 
Inc., which fully sets forth the shocking 
facts about the Nigerian campaign of 
genocide: 

GENOCIDE IN NIGERIA 


The attention of the world is riveted on 
Vietnam. Yet one of the bloodiest, most hor- 
rifying and least understood wars in the 
world today is taking place in Nigeria 
Black Africa’s largest country. 

This dreadful carnage is the direct result 
of the policy of the Moslem-dominated Ni- 
gerian Federal Government to annihilate the 
people of the country’s Eastern region, pri- 
marily the Ibo tribe, who are Christians. 

The shocking waste in innocent lives be- 
gan nearly two years ago when 30,000 men, 
women and children of Easten Nigerian ori- 
gin (particularly Ibos) were slaughtered in 
Nigeria’s Northern region. This was not the 
first such genocidal act by the Moslem tribes 
of the North—they massacred thousands of 
Ibos in 1945 and 1953. 

In a move to protect itself from this most 
recent senseless slaughter, the people of the 
Eastern region broke away from the Nigerian 
Federation, proclaiming themselves as the 
New Republic of Biafra. 

To date more than two million Easterners 
(mainly Ibos) have been driven out of the 
other parts of Nigeria, where they had been 
living and working for years, and have taken 
refuge in Biafra. And the war has claimed 
over 100,000 casualties since Biafra an- 
nounced its secession in May 1967. 

It is the aim of the Moslem-dominated 
Nigerian Government—supported by Rus- 
sian and British arms—to decimate the en- 
tire nation of Biafra, whose people are Chris- 
tian and democratic. Russian jets, piloted by 
Egyptians, have indiscriminately bombed ci- 
vilian centers—markets, churches, schools 
and hospitals—almost daily. 

Impartial journalists and other observers 
report the following shocking facts about 
this Nigerian campaign of genocide. 

1. The Moslem-dominated Nigerian Gov- 
ernment is bent on exterminating the Biaf- 
rans. 

“Some 30,000 Ibos. were savagely mur- 
dered by Moslems in Nigeria’s Northern Re- 
gions two years ago. And since their war for 
independence began last July, the predomi- 
nantly Christian Ibos have experienced at 
firsthand the tender mercy of the federal 
troops. In each village and town the federal 
troops have occupied, they have butchered 
nearly every Ibo unlucky enough to have 
fallen into their hands.” (Newsweek, Feb. 12, 
1968) 

“Because a number of the targets struck 
have been mission-run schools, churches 
and hospitals the belief has also taken root 
that the Northern, Moslem-dominated fed- 
eral army is waging a religious war—a jihad— 
to convert all Eastern Christians by the 
sword.” (Lloyd Garrison, New York Times, 
correspondent, N.Y, Times, Feb. 3, 1968) 

“During the past year the population of 
Nigeria’s Eastern region (the majority of 
whom are Ibo) has been subjected to wide- 
spread savage terrorism by Northern Army 
soldiers. Formerly over a million Ibos and 
other Easterners resided in the North, where 
they provided essential commercial and 
technical services. They were driven from 
the area in a series of murderous rampages 
in which Northern army soldiers and police 
actively participated, and those residing in 
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Nigeria’s other regions were also sporadically 
terrorized and murdered.” (Richard Hen- 
derson, Assistant Professor of Anthropology, 
Yale University, N.Y. Times, July 14, 1967) 

“The great danger is that when the crack 
comes, as come it must, the federal com- 
manders will not be able to hold their men 
back from a genocidal rampage among the 
Ibo population which will dwarf the mas- 
sacres of last autumn. There have already 
been disquieting stories from the front of 
headless bodies in civilian clothing, seen 
lying with their hands tied behind their 
backs in Ibo villages on the Nsukka sector.” 
(London Times, Aug. 7, 1967) 

“Then in September 1966, the Moslem 
Hausas got down to the serious business of 
exterminating Ibos: In less than 10 days 
they slaughtered upwards of 50,000 Ibo men, 
women and children who had been living 
and working in Northern cities as traders, 
technicians and civil servants. The Army 
units in the North, already purged of Ibos 
in July and August, instead of stopping 
the slaughter participated in it.” (George T. 
Orick, The New Leader, Jan. 1, 1968) 

2. Civilians have been the prime target 
of the indiscriminate slaughter. 

“I have examined after bombing the nine 
destroyed hospitals which are Borromea 
Catholic Hospital at Onitsha, the General 
Hospital at Arochukwu, Methodist Hospital 
at Ituk-Mbang, the leper colony and Mary 
Slessor Hospitals at Itu, the Lutheran Mission 
Hospital at Eket, Obioma Chelsea Home for 
Handicapped Children and the Infectious 
Disease Hospital at Port Harcourt, and the 
Eja Joint Hospital at Itigidi. 

“At Itu, two large red crosses against a 
white background can be seen on the broken 
roof. The hospital director, Dr. Phillip, had 
also put a large Red Cross flag on a pole soon 
after the war started 

“Nigerian planes have also destroyed the 
girls’ secondary school at Owerri, Christ the 
King elementary school at Aba, the Anglican 
girls’ secondary school at Enugu, Christ the 
King College and Dennis Memorial grammar 
school at Onitsha, Holy Ghost teachers’ train- 
ing college at Umuahia, Union girls’ second- 
ary school at Ibiaku, and Lutheran high 
school at Uyo.” (London Observer, March 2, 
1968) 

“More than 100,000 persons, mostly Biafra 
civilians, are believed to have been killed in 
the eight-month war and the weeks preced- 
ing it—about twice the combined American 
and South Vietnamese death toll in the last 
eight years of Vietnam fighting.” (Christian 
Science Monitor, Apr. 9, 1968) 

“At least 75 civilians have died in a bomb- 
ing raid by a Nigerian Ilyushin jet on this 
busy market town. I saw their pitiful re- 
mains, carried to the overflowing mortuary— 
children mutilated beyond recognition and 
young girls cut in half by shrapnel ., . 

“This was the second consecutive day of 
raids in this area. The federal air attacks are 
increasing in intensity, but their targets are 
invariably civilian areas.” (London Times, 
April 24, 1968) 

In Asaba, just across the Niger from the 
Biafran town of Onitsha, some 700 Ibos were 
shot after the men had been lined up against 
one side of the main street and the women 
and children on the other. Nigerian authori- 
ties later claimed that this had been the 
result of ‘a mistake’, Early in April, Onitsha 
itself, once the largest market town in West 
Africa: and known as the jewel of the Niger, 
fell to federal troops. The city, under siege 
for months, is now a scorched and nearly 
empty ruin; fewer than 800 of the former 
population of 160,000 remain, without water 
or electricity and dependent upon their con- 
querors for food. Two hours after the town 
of Igwada had been taken, a Roman Catholic 
missionary saw the streets littered with civil- 
ian corpses. The Nigerian bombers, although 
they sometimes attacked strategic targets 
like the oil refinery, cement factories and 
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palm oil tanks, usually showed a distinct 
preference for launching anti-personnel 
bombs into marketplaces and crowded urban 
centers, returning later to strafe the survi- 
vors.” (John Horgan, Commonweal, May 3, 
1968) 

“I Have seen things in Biafra this week 
which no man should have to see. Sights to 
scorch the mind and sicken the conscience, 
I have seen children roasted alive, young 
girls torn in two by shrapnel, pregnant wom- 
en eviscerated, and old men blown to frag- 
ments. I have seen these things and I have 
seen their cause; high-flying Russian Ilyu- 
shin jets operated by Federal Nigeria, drop- 
ping their bombs on civilian centres through- 
out Biafra.” (London Times, April 28, 1968) 

8. Russia, with Egyptian support, is sup- 
plying the weapons of destruction to the 
Nigerian Government and is establishing a 
foothold in Black Africa, Britain is supplying 
arms to protect its economic interests. 

“The Soviet Union has sent patrol boats, 
MIG fighters and military transports. The 
MIG pilots are mostly Egyptians.” (N.Y. 
Times, Feb. 2, 1968) 

“They also have a complete monopoly of 
the air, with Ilyushin 28 jet bombers, piloted 
by Egyptians on secondment from the United 
Arab Republic Air Force, bombing civilian 
centres in Biafra indiscriminately from high 
altitude almost daily.” (London Times, April 
22, 1968) 

“Now the Soviet Union has primed the 
country’s internal struggle, By sending arms, 
including MIG jet fighters, for which no 
qualified Nigerian pilots exist, to aid Maj. 
Gen. Yakubu Gowon’s federal government, 
the Soviets have broken the tacit ban on 
great-power arms competition in sub- 
Sahara Africa, 

“Soviet interest already has been evidenced 
in countries that control the supply of oil to 
Western Europe Tran, Algeria, Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq and others. Now Moscow has taken a 
stake in Nigeria which, before the war broke 
out, was supplying 10 per cent of Britain’s oil 
and has great potential as an oil producer.” 
(Christian Science Monitor, August 30, 1967) 

“And it has meant a new foothold in black 
Africa for Russia, which has been supplying 
the Federal Nigerian government with MIG 
fighter airplanes and other arms.” (Business 
Week, April 20, 1968) 

“Whatever its explanation for the record, 
Moscow's ulterior motive for supplying Lagos 
with MIG’s, torpedo boats and more than 
200 ‘technicians’ was apparent from the start. 
Once again, Moscow was trying to gain a foot- 
hold on a continent where past power plays 
had produced an almost unbroken chain of 
failures. 

“Britain began by joining Washington ina 
promise not to sell arms to either side. But 
when Moscow intervened, threatening Bri- 
tain’s traditional vested interests in Nigeria, 
the British scrapped the arms embargo and 
marched in full step behind Lagos. 

“Nasser took his cue from the Russians. 
Sentiment was also a factor: the principal 
leaders in Lagos were fellow Moslems, and the 
Ibos were not only Christian but had openly 
identified their cause with that of Israel’s 
struggle to create a homeland.” (N.Y. Times, 
March 81, 1968) 

“They have set up Soviet-Nigerian ‘friend- 
ship’ societies in Lagos and the northern city 
of Kano, Aerofiot, the Soviet airline, has been 
given landing rights at Ikeja airport outside 
Lagos. A new Russian propaganda library 
has been established at Ibadan University; a 
Soviet magazine called New World is being 
circulated, and Novosti News Agency, the So- 
viet propaganda apparatus, has spread 
bureaus around the country. Moreover, the 
Nigerian government is considering letting 
Russia or other East Bloc countries build 
some factories in the country.” (Wall Street 
Journal, March 22, 1968) 

4. Biafrans have been the most advanced 
people of prewar Nigeria. 
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In little more than two generations, 
Iboland has produced skilled statesmen, doc- 
tors, writers, scholars and millionaire entre- 
preneurs at a pace and with a determination 
that can only be described as breath-taking. 
And they have achieved these advances not 
from any fallout from British paternalism, 
but by pulling themselves up by their own 
bootstraps.” (N.Y. Times, June 11, 1967) 

“Apart from their leading role in the civil 
service and government, the Ibos ran the 
railways, manned the telephone exchanges 
and in general kept the country's industries 
humming. And if permanent isolation of the 
Ibos turns out to be the price of the civil 
war now under way, the prospects for Nigeria 
will be as dim as the streets of Lagos 
are these days after dark.” (Newsweek, 
Sept. 11, 1967) 

“The Ibos are egalitarian in ethics, be- 
havior, and organization. They modernized 
themselves; education is almost a fetish with 
them. They are essentially Christian in faith 
though secular in temperament, and they 
hold to the ideal of individual conscience and 
responsibility. They are upwardly mobile, 
eagerly becoming traders, civil servants, tech- 
nicians, dispensers of modern ideas, leaders 
in social action and social amelioration. They 
transformed native structures into the idea 
of Nigeria as a modern polity.” (Professor 
Stanley Diamond, Africa Report, February, 
1968) 

“The Ibos are Nigeria’s best-educated and 
most energetic people.” (Claire Sterling, 
The Reporter, August 10, 1967) 

“Prior to the programs, educated Eastern- 
ers manifested the strongest genuine nation- 
alism of all Nigerian groups.” (Professor 
Richard Henderson, N.Y. Times, July 14, 
1967) 

5. The Moslem-North has periodically en- 
gaged in programs against the Biafrans. 

“Northern resentment of these alien ‘in- 
truders’ first surfaced in the anti-Ibo Kano 
riots of 1958—a portent of more tragic events 
to come.” (N.Y. Times, March 31, 1968) 

“In the Northern capital of Kaduna, rag- 
Ing mobs of Moslems armed with iron bars 
and broken bottles surged through the 
streets shouting anti-Ibo slogans. They killed 
at least thirty of the Ibo aliens from the 
East. In Kano, a swarm of Northerners 
marched out of the mud walls of the old city 
and stormed toward the airport, seeking Ibo 
blood. At the site of the huge Kainji Dam 
on the Niger, six Ibo bodies were scattered in 
the dirt, and at least fifty more Ibos were 
badly injured. In such Northern towns as 
Jos and Samaru, Zaria and Maiduguri, com- 
munal violence raged with the intensity of 
last May’s infamous Ibo hunt. By the week’s 
end, confirmed deaths stood at 200”. (Time 
Magazine, Oct. 7, 1966) 

“The massacre began at the airport near 
the Fifth Battalion’s home city of Kano. A 
Lagos bound jet had just arrived from Lon- 
don, and as the Kano passengers were escort- 
ed into the customs shed, a wild-eyed soldier 
stormed in, brandishing a rifle and demand- 
ing Ina Nyammari—Hausa for Where are the 
damned Ibos? There were Ibos among the 
customs officers, and they dropped their 
chalk and fied, only to be shot down in the 
main terminal by other soldiers. Screaming 
the blood curses of a Moslem holy war, the 
Hausa troops turned the airport into a 
shambles, bayoneting Ibo workers in the bar, 
gunning them down in the corridors, and 
hauling Ibo passengers off the plane to be 
lined up and shot.“ (Time Magazine, Oct. 14, 
1966) 

6. The Nigerian Government has refused 
calls for a cease-fire to halt the carnage. 

“Officials here today said the Nigerian Gov- 
ernment would not agree to discuss a cease- 
fire with the Biafrans before agreement was 
reached on the other conditions to end the 
civil war. 

“An External Affairs Ministry official said 
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a cease-fire would have to be the last item 
on the agenda.“ (N.Y. Times, April 24, 1968) 

7. The sovereignty of the people of Biafra 
should be recognized. Tanzania, Gabon and 
Ivory Coast have done so. 

“With nearly 14 million people—the major- 
ity are Ibos—Biafra is no ministate. It is big- 
ger than Bulgaria, more populous than 
Sweden. Within Africa itself, it embraces 
more people than Algeria, Morocco, Ghana or 
the Congo. 

“Left alone, free of blockade and civil war, 
Biafra could become a viable nation. It has 
untapped quantities of sulphur-free oil, now 
in high demand in the poliution-stricken 
cities of Europe and North America; Biafra 
also exports palm oil and timber, and has a 
growing number of fiedging industries.” 
(N.Y. Times, June 11, 1967) 

„. . . some analysts believe that recogni- 
tion of Biafra by the United States and other 
African nations could help resolve the pres- 
ent conflict. . . for such recognition might 
conceivably out-maneuver the Russians, lead 
an end to the war and permit negotia- 
tion. . . .” (Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
30, 1967) 

“The basic case for Biafra’s secession from 
Nigerian Federation is that people from the 
Eastern region can no longer feel safe in 
other parts of the Federation. They are not 
accepted as citizens of Nigeria by the other 
citizens of Nigeria. Not only is it impossible 
for Ibos and people of related tribes to live 
in an assurance of personal safety if they 
work outside Biafra, it would also be impos- 
sible for any representative of these people 
to move freely and without fear in any other 
part of the Federation of Nigeria... . 

“Fears such as now exist among the Ibo 
peoples do not disappear because someone 
says they are unjustified, or says that the 
rest of Nigeria does not want to exterminate 
the Ibos. Such words have even less effect 
when the speakers have made no attempt to 
bring the perpetrators of crimes to justice 
and when troops under the control of the 
Federal Nigerian authorities continue to ill- 
treat, or allow others to ill-treat any Ibos 
who come within their power. The only way 
to remove the Easterners’ fear is for the 
Nigerian authorities to accept its existence, 
to acknowledge the reason for it, and then to 
talk of terms of equality with those involved 
about the way forward.” (Statement by Gov- 
ernment of the United Republic of Tanzania, 
April 13, 1968) 

“The strength of Biafran feeling makes re- 
union with Nigeria highly improbable. It can 
be militarily enforced, perhaps, but it will be 
nearly impossible to make it last.” (The 
Economist, February 10, 1968) 

“Zambia, the Ivory Coast, Gabon, Congo 
(Brazzaville) and Burundi appear ready to 
recognize Biafra if the Federals continue 
fighting. The Gabonese President, Albert 
Bongo, summed up the feeling when he said 
in Paris: ‘We cannot continue passively to 
watch the genocide now taking place in 
Nigeria ... it is an illusion to believe that 
Nigeria can continue to exist in its present 
form.“ (London Observer, May 5, 1968) 

“What is certain, however, is that a nation 
has been born and will in some form endure. 
There is a reality about the birth of Biafra, in 
blood and confusion, that there never was 
about all those ceremonial haulings-down of 
flags, in which the colonial authorities 
handed over symbols of power to selected 
orators and other dignitaries.” (Conor Cruise 
O’Brien, London Observer, Oct. 8, 1967) 

8. The war-torn Biafrans are in desperate 
need of food, medical supplies and other hu- 
manitarian aid. 

“The stream of refugees from areas overrun 
by federal troops has long since outstripped 
the capacity of villages to absorb them. There 
are more than 200,000 old men, women and 
children in 300 refugee camps throughout 
Biafra. 

“The camps are desperately short of food 
and medical supplies, and although there is 
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no starvation, children in the camps have 
been dying of malnutrition.” (N.Y. Times, 
April 22, 1968) 

“There is danger of smallpox, diarrhea, 
dysentary or polio epidemics, which would be 
disastrous because people would have to de- 
sert the camps. We worry about drugs espe- 
cially with the bombing of hospitals, and we 
need tents, stretchers, clothing in printed 
cotton, protein food, antiseptics and vac- 
cines.” (London Observer, March 2, 1968) 


U.S. MARINE CORPS RESERVE OF 
INDIANAPOLIS MARKS ITS 38TH 
YEAR OF EXISTENCE 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I note with 
pride that the U.S. Marine Corps Re- 
serve has been active in Indianapolis, 
Ind., for 38 years, the first 6 of which 
were without benefit of official recogni- 
tion or financial help. Through the years 
the dedicated young men who have 
belonged to this group have served in a 
variety of military capacities, operating 
as infantry, artillery, headquarters, and 
communications units at different times. 
Since February 1967 it has been the 
Communications Support Company, 
12th Communications Battalion, of the 
US. Marine Corps Reserve. 

Like other similar outfits in the Re- 
serve, the Indianapolis unit is staffed 
largely by men who hold down full-time 
civilian jobs in a great variety of occu- 
pations but undergo evening and week- 
end training periods as well as special 
summer camp experience. After it was 
changed last year to a communications 
support company many of the members 
have had to undergo extensive retrain- 
ing to prepare them for their new as- 
signments. This process has been aided 
by the fact that one-third of the ma- 
rines already had communications expe- 
rience and were able to help teach the 
other members. 

A very interesting article outlining the 
history of the Indianapolis Marine 
Corps Reserve unit, explaining its pres- 
ent role, and describing some of the 
young men included within its present 
personnel has been written by one of its 
active members, Sgt. John Martin. As a 
tribute to these fine young men, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in full at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HOOSIER RESERVISTS 
(By Sgt. John Martin) 


Marines of Indianapolis had three uni- 
forms in 1930—the one they put on, the 
one they wore, and the one they took off. 

Drilling without benefit of Marine Corps 
funds during their first six years, the re- 
servists trained without pay, bought their 
own uniforms, and put up money from their 
own pockets to help maintain the Navy ar- 
mory in which they met. 

The “teenage” Marine Corps Reserve con- 
sisted of two branches on its 14th birth- 
day. The Fleet Marine Corps Reserve (FMCR) 
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corresponded to the Class II or 

Reserve of today while the Volunteer Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve (VMCR) served as a back- 
log of strength to allow for vacancies in the 
FMCR. The volunteers, such as the ones at 
Indianapolis, however, could be assigned to 
the FMCR only at their request. 

But just as Indiana battled for statehood 
prior to 1816, the Marines wanted to rise to 
the status of full-fledged reservists. Ever 
since John Philip Sousa’s band and a Ma- 
rine honor guard had stormed Indianapolis 
in 1923, Marine spirit had run high in the 
capital city. 

Leading the campaign was a Shell Oil deal- 
er named Bill Smith. He kept up the pressure 
on Headquarters, Marine Corps and the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center until, in 1936, 
the Commandant directed Smith to 
organize and command the 16th Battalion, 
USMCR.” 

The reservists of Indianapolis today can 
look back on a checkerboard history. In their 
88 years of service they’ve been an infantry 
battalion, a couple different kinds of artil- 
lery batteries, a headquarters unit, and now, 
for the second time in their history, a com- 
munications outfit. 

The state nickname, “Hoosier,” may come 
from a blending of the pioneer greeting, 
„Who's h’yer?” And, anyone asking this 
at the Indianapolis Reserve Training Center 
would find answers from “jacks of all trades” 
among the old salts who have experienced the 
many redesignations. IstSgt. Bill Moore and 
MSgt. Bill Moore will testify to this. Although 
their identical names often provoke a friend- 
ly rivalry (each man insisting the other is 
old enough to be his father) the two work 
well together. Currently, they instruct the 
younger reservists in the aspects of com- 
munication work. 

A retraining program in communications 
was necessary after Indianapolis became the 
Communications Support Company 12th 
Communications Battalion, on February 1, 
1967. 

With communications work going on inside 
the Center, memories and traditions outside 
testify to the past. Out front, there is an old 
artillery piece, manned today only by neigh- 
borhood children. Next to the flagpole is a 
ship’s bell and, around back, there is an 
indoor range. 

The present job of the company allows only 
a recreational use for the pistol range and 
now one-half of the building is used as a 
repair shack for the Communications Platoon. 

Two members of this group are Sgts. 
Timothy E. and David R. Doyle. Timothy is 
younger but David is the family “boot” since 
he came into the Corps six months after his 
brother. Upon completion of his six months 
active duty training, David extended for 
Ground Radio Repair School and Tim re- 
turned to active duty to join him. David 
took second place in scholastic honors and 
Tim graduated third. 

The Doyle brothers were well placed in 
their MOS because electrical know-how is a 
part of their everyday lives. David is a com- 
puter service representative for RCA, and 
Tim works as an electrical aircraft mainte- 
nance engineer for the Allison Division of 
General Motors. 

Like all brothers, the two may have their 
minor disagreements in their youth. “How- 
ever,” says Tim, “since we joined the Corps 
and went through school together, we know 
each other's capabilities better and work to- 
gether real well.“ 

Communications Platoon is one side of a 
triangle which includes Wire Platoon and 
Radio Platoon. 

LCpl O. Smith Kenton, a motor transport 
man, says the platoons work well together. 
“As far as cooperation and work goes at In- 
dianapolis,” he said, “I don’t think you can 
beat it.” 

The reservists proved their combined 
worth at summer training when they par- 
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ticipated in Operation Golden Slipper at 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 

“What we didn’t already know,” said Capt. 
Daniel B. Corts, commanding officer, we 
found out soon at summer camps.” Capt. 
Corts, a research psychologist for the De- 
partment of the Army, recently took the 
helm of the Communications Support Co., 
following the transfer of the former com- 
mander, Capt. Calvin R. Dyer. 

In his personal observations of the sum- 
mer training, Capt Dyer said, “We set in 
wires, laid in radio/relay stations, and put 
up switchboards.” 

He told us that the reservists were work- 
ing with the Fourth Marine Division Head- 
quarters Nucleus, Communications Cadre, to 
see how well the regulars and reservists 
could coordinate in a large-scale exercise. 

“I was pleased with summer camp,” said 
Capt. Dyer, “Our people are intelligent and 
have a lot of potential. They were very re- 
sponsive to a military situation and, for 
the limited amount of time we have on 
weekends, they do their job well. With time 
on active duty, they could do real well.” 

The limited weekend training time encom- 
passes an unlimited amount of subjects for 
the three platoons. WO Patrick F. Lawley, 
Jr., runs Wire Platoon through classes on 
the fundamentals of construction frames, 
wire plans, maintenance of the equipment, 
reel units, telephones, and field wires. Law- 
ley is well qualified for this slot. As a civilian, 
he works as an exchange repairman for In- 
diana Bell Telephone. 

The past year has required a lot of re- 
training to meet the needs of a Communica- 
tion Support Company. “The men took the 
Marine Corps Institute courses on message 
center operation,” said GySgt. Albert E. 
Shockey, Communications Platoon leader, 
“and a lot of our men are being school- 
trained after boot camp.” 

SSgt Dale E. Leibrandt described one way 
retraining was being achieved. “The one- 
third of the Marines who already have com- 
munications experience are teaching the 
other two-thirds what they need to know, 
It’s worked pretty well,” he noted. 

Capt. Robert E. Clemmons runs the Radio 
Platoon and plans lectures on communica- 
tion publications, message format, nets and 
frequencies, and radio frequency spectrum. 
L.Cpl. Vernon S. Moeller took time from 
studying a book on frequency sequence to 
tell us, “My civilian experience has helped 
me in my Marine Corps job.” The young 
Marine worked as a draftsman for Western 
Electric during this summer. 

All platoons combine for a class when 
Ist Lt. James D. Richard, communications 
watch officer, takes the podium. Most of the 
time, he teaches elementary school students 
the correct spelling of the Three R's. But, 
on Reserve weekends, he has the opportu- 
nity to pass along a little Vietnam scoop to 
the troops. 

Although the lieutenant draws material 
for his classes from Marine Corps training 
manuals, he backs it up with his own expe- 
riences from a tour of active duty in Viet- 
nam. He spent a year there as an aerial ob- 
server. 

Overseeing the activities of the Training 
Center is Maj. Wesley E. Rhine, the Inspec- 
tor-Instructor. The major takes a keen inter- 
est in the Reserve training, often making 
personal observations during a drill week- 
end. Ist. Sgt. Theodore P. Gaizat supervises 
the work of the administrative section. 

The reservists aren’t the only Marines with 
whom the I-I deals. Nearby Ft. Benjamin 
Harrison, an Army post, hosts two schools 
which Marines attend; The Defense Infor- 
mation School and the Data Processing De- 
partment of the Army Adjutant General 
School. The records of these Marines are 
maintained by the I-I staff during the 
length of the courses. 

HMI Gary L. Bodeman is the I-I còrps- 
man and cares for the incidental medicinal 
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needs of the reservists. While Thanks, Doc,” 
is a phrase generally used by Marines in pay- 
ment for a corpsman’s work, a reservist might 
be bewildered as to what to say to one of 
Doc's colleagues, Lt Cmdr Fran Foltz. A Navy 
Reserve nurse, she attends the drills to gain 
points for her retirement and because she 
likes working with Marines. 

„She's the best nurse I've ever worked 
with,” Doc Bodeman said, “and she’s an 
excellent person.” 

The Indiana Reserve Center is located next 
to an athletic field and playground in the 
midst of a residential district. Down the 
street is an amusement park. 

Sports activity in the area ranges from 
excellent pheasant hunting to a night at 
the baseball stadium, watching the local 
team, to the annual Memorial Day Indianap- 
olis 500-mile race. The I-I staff maintains 
a boat, motor, and car top carrier which can 
be checked out by any reservist. In addition, 
theres a woodworking shop and, for those 
who want to use the indoor range, .22 caliber 
rifles are available. 

The town is strangely reminiscent of 
Washington, D.C., having a multitude of 
monuments and memorials that rival the 
Nation’s Capital. There's the President Har- 
rison Memorial Home, the James Whitcomb 
Riley home and scenic drive, Garfield Park, 
the Soldiers and Sailors Monument and the 
Indiana World War Memorial Plaza. For all- 
around entertainment and things to do, In- 
dianapolis is nearly second to Disneyland. 

Universities and colleges abound in the 
area, Such places as Marian College, Butler 
University, Indiana University, DePauw Uni- 
versity, and the Indiana College of Business 
and Technology are available to the Marine 
who wants to get ahead. 

Sgt. John P. Beeck, a member of Com- 
munications Platoon, agrees that Indianap- 
olis is a great town for Marines, especially 
as far as the people who live there are con- 
cerned. “I’m a salesman,” he said, “and I find 
that many of my customers are interested 
in Marine Corps training.” 

And it’s a “red carpet” reception at In- 
dianapolis, not only from the people but 
from the Reserve Center, itself. Pfc William 
G. Olson looked lost the day he returned 
from his six-months, active-duty training 
and reported to the Training Center. But, 
after 1st Sgt Gaizat ushered him into Maj. 
Rhine’s office for a welcome aboard” he was 
all smiles. “I received a real good reception 
here,“ he concluded. 

While at Camp Pendleton, Pfc Olson com- 
pleted a four-week Field Radio Operators 
Course. With this under his belt, he antic- 
ipated no trouble in adjusting to his new 
assignment at Indianapolis. And, of course, 
he’s been issued his three uniforms—greens, 
tropicals, and utilities—which he wears with 
the same pride as his 1930 counterpart. 


THE BATTLE OF MONTEREY HILLS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, at times Congress passes laws 
with the best of intentions, but local prob- 
lems which could not be foreseen here in 
Washington have a way of putting an en- 
tirely different light on the matter. 

Such is the case in some cases where 
urban renewal and rehabilitation of an 
area are involved. Currently, efforts are 
being made in Los Angeles to redevelop 
the Monterey Hills area. The Hermon- 
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Monterey Hills Association is a group of 
citizens opposed to the plan who are wag- 
ing a strenuous campaign against the 
present plans. 

I believe that the following two articles, 
written by Mrs. Elizabeth Richman on 
behalf of the association, will give all of 
us a most provocative view of the efforts 
to “fight city hall” made by one citizen’s 
group in this type of effort. The articles 
follow: 

THE BATTLE OF MONTEREY HILLS 
(By Elizabeth Richman) 

The big news in El Sereno and the Hermon 
District of Highland Park is the Monterey 
Hills Redevelopment Project, which was re- 
activated last October when Councilman 
Snyder introduced a resolution in the City 
Council asking for federal funds to study the 
long dormant project and set off a con- 
troversy which gets hotter every day. Coun- 
cilman Snyder stated that 100 homes would 
be taken under the right of eminent domain 
and thus started the fight. He also estimated 
that 2000 new homes would be built and 
that the land developed would sell for $50 
million or an average of $25,000 per lot. 

The application was rejected by the fed- 
eral HUD on the grounds that the project: 
did not provide low-cost housing; was not 
open land; did not provide relocation housing 
for displaced persons; and money was needed 
more urgently for other things. 

This was not the end of the matter for in 
his proposed budget Mayor Yorty included 
$225,000 for study of the project. This is by 
no means the first study. In 1955 the City 
planning Commission had already mapped 
the Monterey Hills Project, dividing it into 
four sections: Section A, designated as a 
Pilot Project, the area north of Avenue 60 
between Monterey Road and the South Pasa- 
dena border; Section B, from Avenue 60 to 
Huntington Drive between Monterey Road 
and Collis; Sections C and D, El Sereno north 
of Huntington Drive. The plan was for gov- 
ernmental provision of streets, sewers, water 
and power, followed by the sale of the land to 
private developers. Opposition arose and the 
plans were dropped, but like seeds buried in 
the frozen earth remained viable. Councilman 
Holland was content to leave well enough 
alone and the residents relaxed—until last 
October. The area under consideration was 
now defined as having approximately the 
same boundaries as Section B of the 1955 plan 
but the number of new structures estimated 
by Mr. Snyder was the same as the number 
planned in 1955 for the larger area. 

Alarmed by the threat of losing 100 homes 
under eminent domain and by the prospect 
of higher taxes, local people got together 
and celebrated Lincoln’s birthday by orga- 
nizing the Hermon-Monterey Hills Associa- 
tion. Since then a running controversy has 
kept the project in the limelight. At a meet- 
ing called April ist by Mr. Snyder to present 
a favorable picture of the proposal, the Bush- 
nell Way School Auditorium was packed 
with what local papers referred to as “wor- 
ried residents”, adding that the project was 
“greeted with antagonism by the majority 
of those present.” 

By April ist the number of houses to be 
“taken” according to Councilman Snyder's 
estimate had dropped to “about 50”. He 
scoffed at the idea of a rise in taxes. On 
April 22nd Mr, J. H. Warmack, President Pro- 
Tem of the Hermon-Monterey Hills Associa- 
tion, addressed a letter to the councilman 
asking for details, including figures on which 
he based his statement that taxes would not 
be affected. Mr. Warmack reports that to 
date he has received no reply. “I don’t ex- 
pect I ever will,” he says. 

City Council hearings on the budget be- 
gan on May 18th and Elizabeth Richman of 
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HMHA was there to demand that the 
$225,000 for study of the Monterey Hills 
Project be deleted. After blasting Council- 
man Snyder for telling the HMHA commit- 
tee that there was to be no budget hearing 
although it was clearly on the calendar, she 
outlined HMHA’s objections to the project. 
“The taking of homes for the benefit of pri- 
vate developers is an injustice,” she claimed. 
“And the project is not needed. There is no 
shortage of houses for sale in the area.” She 
cited the neighboring Altos de Monterey 
Project in South Pasadena as an example 
of the effect on city revenues. “All taxes from 
that project area have been impounded to 
meet the Community Redevelopment Agency 
costs while the city has had to build a new 
school and provide added services for the 
residents. It would be the same in the Los 
Angeles section of Monterey Hills.” She also 
stated that already overcrowded schools and 
traffic arteries would find their problems 
aggravated. 

HMHA continued its activity. At an over- 
flow meeting on May 24th at Bushnell Way 
School Auditorium, Assemblyman David Ro- 
berti stated his opposition to the project, 
emphasizing the human suffering caused by 
forced removal of people from their homes. 
Mr, James Passow, well known for his oppo- 
sition to urban redevelopment projects, char- 
acterized the project as “legalized claim- 
jumping.” 

At this meeting HMHA launched a petition 
campaign. On June 17th., Mrs. Wathea Sims 
Jones appeared at the City Council and pre- 
sented the petitions with 700 signatures in 
support of HMHA opposition to the project. 
She repeated the demand that the $225,000 
be deleted from the budget. 

However it stayed in. It will go to the 
Planning Committee of the City Council of 
which Mr. John Gibson is Chairman. This 
committee will consider whether or not to 
authorize the expenditure. 

The Hermon-Monterey Hills Association is 
currently discussing their next step, but one 
alternative they never considered is any 
change in their opposition. “This has to be 
stopped,” they say, “or no one will have any 
security in home ownership.” 

For some this is the second time around. 
One of these is Steve Anthony who joined 
the group in April and was elected President, 
“I lost my home when they wanted to build 
that Hollywood Museum,” he says. “Now the 
land is a parking lot. But I let the people 
know what is going on.” 

There are people here from Bunker Hill 
and from the Eagle Rock Freeway and from 
Chavez Ravine. The vivacious young woman 
who serves as Executive Secretary remembers 
Chavez Ravine with horror. “My neighbor 
here in El Sereno had her home torn down 
over there,” and her brown eyes fill with 
tears of anger. She pauses. “We lived there 
too. I saw the bulldozers crushing people's 
homes.” She shudders, “I was just a kid 
then.“ 

“I lost property in Watts,” says a dignified 
lady. “I looked a long time before I found 
my home. And then I found a Christian who 
would sell to me.” Her front yard is a mag- 
nificent garden of roses, worth fighting for. 

A sense of having survived past horrors 
gives toughness to the group. The thorough 
ethnic integration of HMHA both in rank 
and file and in the leadership is another 
source of strength. There is a conviction that 
their struggle is part of something bigger 
which sends them out to seek allies. Re- 
cently Mrs. Betty Eckgren, coordinator of 
Citizens to Save Rose Hill-Arroyo Seco Park, 
announced her organization’s support of 
HMHA; the Council for Planning and Con- 
servation devoted a page of its June bulletin 
to the HMHA struggle; close ties are being 
forged between HMHA and other local groups. 
The Association is also varied in its political 
composition, CDC members sit down with 
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Republican conservatives. Tags and labels 
are forgotten. 

Like many people who take to the hills, 
these homeowners are to some extent pro- 
tected by the terrain. The engineering dif- 
ficulties will add to the cost. Getting water 
and power streets and sewers into these 
ravines and peaks will be expensive. The 
project may be stopped by such financial 
considerations. If not, HMHA will intensify 
its struggle. Should the Monterey Hills Re- 
development Project be knocked out by 
sound business judgment... what then? 
Will HMHA continue its struggle against the 
taking of low cost homes which are in trouble 
by reason of being on prime land? Backs are 
up, morale is high. It will certainly bear 
watching. 


THE BATTLE OF MONTEREY HILLS—PART II 
(By Elizabeth Richman) 


On July 22d Councilman Snyder, bypass- 
ing the Planning Committee, introduced a 
resolution in which the City Council went 
on record as favoring the project and re- 
questing “the City Planning Commission to 
formulate a preliminary plan for the rede- 
velopment of the proposed Los Angeles 
Monterey Hills Project Area in cooperation 
with the Community Redevelopment Agency 
of the City of Los Angeles.” The Councilmen, 
to whom a councilmanic district is a sort of 
fief, all voted for it. Attached to the resolu- 
tion and part of it was a legal description of 
revised boundaries. Councilman Snyder 
stressed that this was a decrease in area and 
that the number of houses to be “taken” 
would now be reduced to probably fifteen. 
The Hermon-Monterey Hills Association 
stated that this was fifteen too many and 
also pointed out that the resolution does not 
in fact set any boundaries, It just talks about 
them. The City Planning Commission and 
the CRA are authorized to set the bound- 
arles. The people of the area have been of- 
fered a three-dollar bill, a counterfeit prom- 
ise that has no legal standing. The office of 
the City Attorney has written HMHA con- 
firming this. 

The next question is where will the money 
for the project come from, Expenses for past 
studies and the $225,000 for current planning 
comes from city taxes. The big money, how- 
ever, would be for development which in- 
cludes water and electricity, roads, sewers, 
street lights, cutting off tops of mountains, 
land fill and other such desirable and unde- 
sirable things. The LA Times has referred to 
it as a $4 million project, but the smaller 
sister project in South Pasadena cost over 
$7 million, not counting the new school. In 
considering the cost such things as schools, 
main sewer lines into which the project lines 
would flow, necessary widening of main 
streets outside of the project and other ex- 
penses which occur on land outside the 
project but which are needed because of it 
should be considered. The voters will have 
to look sharp because they may be well hid- 
den. We remain with the question—where is 
the money coming from? 

HMHA contends that wherever it comes 
from, it is wasted because the local residents 
do not need the project. They claim that 
there are many houses vacant in the neigh- 
borhood, a claim no one has denied. The 
City Planning Commission says that infor- 
mation concerning existing vacancies would 
be obtained by CRA during the Survey and 
Planning phase some time in the future. 
Councilman Snyder has had some things to 
say about the need for the project. In one 
moment of unguarded candor he spoke of it 
as bringing in a better class of people. When 
challenged in an open meeting to explain 
this he smiled like a wolf and said he was re- 
ferring to his questioner and others who live 
in the area as a better class of people.” He 
did not say where he got his people classify- 
ing license. That same evening—it was April 
First—he spoke of the need to bring in more 
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executive and managerial talent for down- 
town Los Angeles. They would, he explained, 
welcome these homes which would sell for 
$40,000 to $50,000. The need for an improved 
system of upgrading current city employees 
might be indicated here. He also spoke of 
providing employment. Obviously a resi- 
dential project brings in more people than it 
does jobs. It is of course true that building 
anything, or even tearing something down, 
provides jobs. But HMHA contends that 
spending government funds for needed im- 
provements is a preferable source of jobs. 

Ever since last January voters have been 
suggesting to leaders of HMHA that the ap- 
propriate response to the threat to the com- 
munity is a campaign to recall Councilman 
Snyder, HMHA President Steve Anthony has 
this to say about a recall: “No recall cam- 
paign has yet begun. It’s a big job to recall 
a Councilman. First you have to get the 
money and then you have to build an or- 
ganization along precinct lines. An organiza- 
tion such as the Hermon-Monterey Hills 
Association which is largely based in one 
local neighborhood would need to have allies 
in order to be successful. The matter, how- 
ever, is being studied.” 

The people who talk about a recall talk 
not only about what is being done but also 
about the way in which it is being done. For 
years the city has been buying up tax-delin- 
quent land. There have been many instances 
of building permits denied without cause. 
The City Council resolution in October ask- 
ing for federal funds angered the entire com- 
munity by referring to the area as a slum, 
When Snyder later explained that he did not 
really believe this but had to put it into the 
application, it was pointed out that this 
was dishonest, Also the October resolution 
was rushed through with no public hearing. 
The Council was told that the local residents 
favored the project, When HMHA was orga- 
nized to bring the matter to the public and 
to let the Council know that there was con- 
siderable opposition, Councilman Snyder at- 
tacked the group in the local papers, ques- 
tioning their right to speak on the subject. 
He also circulated a letter in which he made 
derogatory personal statements about the 
HMHA officers, This he did at City expense. 

On April 22nd HMHA addressed a letter to 
Councilman Snyder asking for detailed in- 
formation. One question inquired about geo- 
logical studies. This is particularly interest- 
ing in view of the land slides which have 
occurred on other hillsides. Other questions 
referred to taxes, boundaries of the area, 
sewer bonds and an accounting of where 
they have been spent, and the date of the 
public hearing to be held on the $225,000 
item in the budget for Monterey Hills. To 
date August 11 no answer has been received, 
which is a little late considering that the 
hearing was held May 20th. 

On the morning of May 20th a committee 
from HMHA went to Mr, Snyder and asked 
him to help them get the floor to speak on 
the budget. He assured them that there was 
to be no hearing on the budget that day. With 
a flourish he waved a copy of the daily cal- 
endar and said it was not listed. Sure enough 
it was not. Why should it be since the copy 
he was using was for May 15th? Even when 
shown his error he refused the group the 
courtesy of introducing them as his consti- 
tuents, but really the committee did not 
mind that. 

On June 17th HMHA presented petitions 
signed by 700 residents to the City Council, 
expressing opposition to the proposed project. 
Councilman Snyder was not the least bit 
interested. 

These are examples of the way in which 
the Councilman has reacted to the citizens 
of the area. Now they place no credence in 
his assurances concerning the boundaries. 
They feel that they have no representative 
in the City Council. 

At its last meeting the Hermon-Monterey 
Hills Association voted to affiliate with the 
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Council for Planning and Conservation, a 
group perhaps best known for its work in 
the area of conservation. Among its affiliates 
are groups like Citizens to Save Hazard Park, 
Friends of the Santa Monica Mountain 
Parks and Federation of Hillside and Canyon 
Associations. HMHA considers the interest 
in total environment expressed by the Coun- 
cil a constructive approach. Preservation of 
open space within the city, problems of high 
population density such as traffic congestion 
and crowded schools and the danger of an 
increase in smog are within the scope of the 
Council’s interest and are all involved in 
the HMHA’s opposition to the proposed Mon- 
terey Hills Project. 

HMHA is continuing its petition campaign, 
it is continuing to bring the story of Mon- 
terey Hills to citizens throughout Los An- 
geles, and it is busy in its own community 
developing alliances. More and more the 
group is relating the problem of Monterey 
Hills to the other problems of Los Angeles. 
It is very much a part of the dissatisfaction 
of today’s citizens and is quite aware of this 
fact. The battle of Monterey Hills has just 
begun. 


CONGRESSMAN ON WHEELS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
several weeks ago I acquired an “office 
on wheels” so that I might better serve 
my constituents. I should like to place 
in the Recorp at this time my current 
newsletter describing this “office on 
wheels“: 


CONGRESSMAN ON WHEELS 


My new Office on Wheels will now circu- 
late among shopping plazas, factories, and 
other population centers—in addition to reg- 
ular post office visits. In Dundalk, my Office 
on Wheels met people seeking jobs, social 
security benefits, hospitalization for an in- 
jured veteran, a stolen organ, scholarships, 
compassionate reassignments, a runaway 
husband, 

“Very handy” (Walter Hill). “Tremendous!” 
(Mrs. Anne Butler), “Really a help” (Mrs, 
Helen Hisker). Step into my Office on Wheels 
at these following locations: 

September 7: Reisterstown Shopping Cen- 
ter, 10 a.m.; Owings Mills Post Office, 11 a.m. 

September 14: Havre de Grace Post Office, 
10 am.; Aberdeen Post Office, 11 a.m, 

September 21: Chase Post Office, 10 am.; 
Essex Post Office, 11 a.m. 

Other places and dates by special an- 
nouncement. 

BEAR AFRAID OF A MOUSE 


The Russian invasion of tiny Czechoslo- 
vakia reveals the paranoid insecurity of the 
Soviet system. A paranoid is dangerous pre- 
cisely because of his fright; the peril to the 
world could be greater now than during the 
Cuban missile crisis. We Americans would 
do well to act with great circumspection and 
to keep our guard up against anything that 
might happen. 

OIL: LOW TAXES AND HIGH PRICES 

Three questions: Why have oil and gas 
prices gone up so spectacularly? Why do oll 
companies get a special tax break? Why do 
we keep foreign oll out and thus use up U.S. 
oll reserves needed for future emergencies? At 
the request of your Congressman, three Fed- 
eral agencies are investigating. 

WALKED 209 MILES TO VOTE 


Your Congressman’s attendance has been 
one of the best in the entire House and Sen- 
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ate. My office is ½ mile roundtrip to the 
House Floor. Distance walked last year to 
answer roll calls: 209 miles. 
JOB OFFICE FOR MIDDLE RIVER 

Martin’s during the past eighteen months, 
has laid off 2,600 workers. To find new jobs, 
your Congressman just got the Maryland Em- 
ployment Service to open a special office in 
Middle River—at 1515 Martin Boulevard 
(UAW Local). Call 687-6719. 


CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN REPORTS 
TO DISTRICT 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, following 
my usual practice at the end of each 
Congress, I am circulating in my district 
a summary of the great issues which 
came before the 90th Congress. 

In addition, I am making available 
some background material on my service 
in Congress in the light of the many re- 
quests I have received from new constit- 
uents who are now in the Third District 
as a result of the congressional redis- 
tricting last year by the State legislature. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
text of this report in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 


CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN REPORTS TO THE THIRD 
DISTRICT 


I think that most Americans will agree 
that the 90th Congress has produced many 
meritorious legislative accomplishments in 
education, civil rights, housing, expanded 
Social Security programs, the war on poverty, 
urban development, conservation and in 
other fields. 

This work has not been simply confined 
to the legislative process on the floor of the 
House where bills are debated and voted 
upon. The work of each Congressman is 
everywhere—in his office in Washington and 
in offices located in the District he repre- 
sents, in the committee hearing room where 
legislation is shaped for presentation to the 
House, in the offices of Federal officials where 
conferences are held on matters affecting the 
District, and in the cities and towns making 
up the District he represents. 

To give you some indication of the work- 
load in the 90th Congress, we had more roll- 
call votes than any Congress since World 
War II, both in the House of Representatives, 
and in Congress as a whole. 

It is appropriate, I feel, that I present a 
brief summary of the legislative achieve- 
ments of the 90th Congress, and also outline 
some of my activities in behalf of the Third 
District over the years. 

This year, we passed another major Civil 
Rights bill, containing fair housing provi- 
sions and additional protection guarantees, 
to insure that our Negro citizens, and other 
racial minorities are given their full rights 
in our democratic society. In time, I predict 
that this new law will be reviewed in the his- 
tory books as one of the landmarks of Civil 
Rights legislation, and I was proud to sup- 
port it. 

In addition, I voted for the Federal Jury 
Reform Act which establishes procedures to 
guarantee that jury selection in Federal 
courts be drawn at random to eliminate dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, reli- 
gion, national origin or economic status. 

This 90th Congress has been particularly 
effective in providing consumer protection 
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programs. I worked for the enactment of the 
Consumer Protection Act, which requires 
lenders and retail creditors to provide full 
disclosure of the terms and conditions of 
finance charges in most credit transactions 
and offers to extend credit. 

The new law requires disclosure of interest 
rates on all revolving charge accounts on 
both a monthly and annual basis where the 
monthly charge is over 50 cents and includes 
a strict Federal anti-loan shark provision. 

Other consumer bills I supported include 
the Flammable Fabrics Act Amendments, Fire 
Research and Safety Act, Wholesome Meat 
Act, Automobile Insurance Study and In- 
vestigation, Wholesome Poultry Products Act, 
and Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act. 

The 90th Congress took some very im- 
portant actions to continue, expand and 
improve Federal education and anti-poverty 
programs, which had my wholehearted sup- 
port. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act Amendments extended the vital ESEA 
program for an additional two years and 
created several new valuable programs, in- 
cluding bilingual education assistance for 
school districts with large numbers of non- 
English speaking students and grants for 
special education of handicapped children. 

The 1968 Higher Education Act Amend- 
ments extends through fiscal year 1972 pro- 
grams originally voted by Congress in the 
National Defense Education Act, the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, and the National 
Vocational Student Loan Act. 

The Vocational Education Act Amend- 
ments authorizes the continuation of needed 
vocational education programs and is de- 
signed to strengthen vocational programs 
throughout our 50 states. 

The National School Lunch program was 
expanded to assist areas where poor economic 
conditions exist and where there are high 
concentrations of working mothers. The life 
of the Teacher Corps was extended and pro- 
vision made for graduate fellowships for 
elementary and secondary school teachers. 

I have been one of the most loyal, devoted 
and original exponents of education in every 
respect in the House and have supported 
every forward-looking measure to put the 
financial power, planning and guidance re- 
sources of the Federal government behind 
the drive to bring education in this country 
into its own where adequate facilities, modern 
equipment and well-paid teachers could be 
brought together to lift up national educa- 
tion standards. 

I have played an effective role in this mas- 
sive effort and will continue to do so. 

I voted for the Economic Opportunity Act 
Amendments to extend the anti-poverty pro- 
gram and the Manpower Development and 
Training Act Amendments to extend present 
programs to 1972. In addition, I worked for 
and supported other anti-poverty bills, in- 
cluding the new Housing Act with special 
home ownership provisions for low income 
groups, the funding of the Model Cities pro- 
gram, and rent supplement funds to help 
some of the poorest people in the country. 

As part of its busy agenda, the 90th Con- 
gress continued its work to preserve our 
natural resources. My contributions in this 
field have been numerous, but among the 
measures I supported were the Federal Saline 
Water bill, the Land and Water Conservation 
funding, the Water Quality Improvement 
program, and the Endangered Species bill. 

The 90th Congress made several improve- 
ments in the expansion of the Social Security 
program, increased benefits for railroad re- 
tirees, increased compensation rates for dis- 
abled veterans, and increased the income 
limitations used in determining the amount 
of disability pension for eligible veterans. 

Pay increases were also voted for 725,000 
postal workers, and gradual salary increases 
for Federal employees in the classified service. 
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The 90th Congress refiected the widespread 
concern over law and order. Federal jurisdic- 
tion was extended to riots and other civil dis- 
turbances in the Civil Rights bill, much 
needed assistance was given to police forces 
throughout the country to prevent crime and 
protect the public, curbs were placed on 
LSD and other dangerous drugs, Federal as- 
sistance was extended to the nation’s courts 
and correctional systems in the Juvenile De- 
linquency Act, and the indiscriminate mail- 
ing of master automobile keys was curtailed, 

Order in our streets and communities, 
safety and security in our homes and else- 
where must be positively assured, if we pro- 
pose to survive as a free nation. 

The tragic deaths of Dr. Martin Luther 
King and Senator Robert F. Kennedy brought 
needed action on the Federal regulation of 
the interstate shipment of handguns by pas- 
sage of the Omnibus Crime Act, which I sup- 
ported, and similar restrictions on long guns 
have been voted by the House. 

The 90th Congress passed one of the most 
comprehensive housing bills since the begin- 
ning of the various Federal housing programs, 
Assistance to low and moderate income fam- 
ilies for the purchase of homes is provided. 
Urban mass transportation assistance and ex- 
tension are included, FHA mortgage programs 
are strengthened, urban planning assistance 
is extended to non-Metropolitan areas, and a 
national flood insurance program to provide 
insurance coverage to families in flood prone 
areas is established for the first time since 
the introduction of my flood insurance bill 
after the disastrous 1955 floods in New Eng- 
land. 

It has been possible for me to touch only 
briefly on the highlights of the 90th Congress, 
but on the whole I think that most people 
will agree that the Congress has done much 
for the benefit of all Americans in providing 
and perfecting vital programs responsive to 
the demands and needs of the times. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH—CONGRESSMAN 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


Congressman Philip J. Philbin of Clinton, 
a career public servant, is serving his 13th 
term as U.S. Representative in Congress from 
the Third Massachusetts District. 

When he first ran for Congress, he won a 
recount contest by the slim margin of little 
more than 700 votes. Once in Washington, 
where he gained wide recognition as one of 
the leading Members of the House, Philbin 
has been returned to office by smashing ma- 
jorities, notwithstanding the singling out of 
the Third District twice in recent years for 
drastic redistricting boundary changes. 

With the addition of the six new communi- 
ties of Newton, Waltham, Watertown, Lin- 
coln, Concord and Weston, the Third District 
is now one of the largest in the Common- 
wealth with over 500,000 people. 

A zealous, life-long, untiring worker for the 
cause of world peace, Philbin has opposed the 
draft, except in times of war and emergency, 
and was one of the earliest advocates in Con- 
gress of international control of nuclear 
energy and weapons, based upon inspection 
provisions. 

Philbin has been a consistent and vigorous 
supporter of Civil Rights legislation and has 
worked for urban programs to combat pov- 
erty, to provide housing, food, jobs and train- 
ing and education opportunities for the dis- 
advantaged and for our young people. 

In addition, he is among the leaders in 
Congress working for disarmament and for 
world institutions organized on the “rule of 
law” to prevent war, outlaw nuclear weapons 
and fight disease, ignorance and poverty in 
the world and spur the development of back- 
ward nations. 

Congressman Philbin was born in Clinton, 
educated in local schools, Clinton High 
School, Harvard College where he was a well- 
known football star, and Columbia Univer- 
sity where he took his law degree. He recently 
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received an honorary degree in Public Ad- 
ministration from Suffolk University. His 
wife, Lillian Sundberg Philbin, died in 1953. 
He has two daughters, Mrs. Albert Scansaroli 
and Miss Ann Philbin, and four grand- 
children. 

Prior to gaining elective office, he practiced 
law in Clinton and Boston and held several 
important advisory, and high-ranking, legal 
positions in the State and Federal govern- 
ments. 

Philbin keeps up closest contact with his 
constituents, and returns from Washington 
to Massachusetts practically every weekend 
to attend to individual problems of countless 
people who visit his office. It is estimated that 
he clocks every year about 40,000 miles of 
flight travel back and forth to Washington 
at his own expense in serving the needs of 
his District. 

In this respect, he is regarded as the Con- 
gressman of the rank and file of the people. 
It is their problems—social, economic and 
personal—to which he devotes a large meas- 
ure of his time and effective attention. 

Philbin has been militantly in the fore- 
front of every effort to assist and bolster 
Massachusetts industry, not only against un- 
fair competition from abroad and at home, 
but also to relieve certain areas of unemploy- 
ment, which has developed in some instances 
as a result of wage and other differentials 
with various parts of the country. 

He is urging, as he has for some time past, a 
thorough overhauling of the Federal tax 
structure to promote equity for individual 
and all taxpayers. 

Philbin is sponsoring legislation in the 
House to increase the personal exemption 
allowed a taxpayer, his spouse and each de- 
pendent from $600 to $1,200. He has pointed 
out to the House that the present $600 per- 
sonal exemption was provided by the Reve- 
nue Act of 1948 and the time is now long 
past due to bring some tax relief to low and 
moderate income families through increased 
exemptions and administrative reform of tax 
laws. 

Now vice chairman, Philbin has served on 
the House Committee on Armed Services 
since its creation by the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act, which combined the House 
Military and Naval Affairs Committees. 

Philbin is one of the leaders in the House 
in seeking to uphold civil rights and banish- 
ing discriminations based upon race, creed 
and class. He has fought and voted against 
the arbitrary power of government at every 
level to interfere with and deny due process 
of law to American citizens. 

His expose of conditions in veterans hos- 
pitals and the entire veterans rehabilitation 
program earned him service citations from 
veterans organizations and resulted in a 
vastly improved veterans program. The na- 
tional Veterans of Foreign Wars recently 
cited him for distinguished service in Con- 
gress with its Gold Medal award, the highest 
VFW decoration. 

In 1961 Philbin was appointed by the late 
Speaker Sam Rayburn as a member of the 
important Canada-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Conference which met at Ottawa 
and Quebec to confer with the Prime Minister 
and other high Canadian leaders on military, 
trade and economic policies. 

Designated to the Conference again in 1962 
by Speaker McCormack, Philbin resigned as 
a delegate in order to remain in Washington 
to appear before the Congressional commit- 
tee holding hearings on the funding of the 
watershed protection program, which in- 
cludes the valuable Suasco project and many 
others. 

Truck driver, newsboy, truck gardener and 
peddler, lumberjack, composer of music for 
college musicals, professional pianist, foot- 
ball coach with the great Percy Haughton, 
manager of political campaigns at national 
and state levels—these varied activities threw 
Philbin into close contact with a wide range 
of people. He knew what it was to shovel coal, 
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milk cows, handle huge logs, lug wood and 
lumber, drive trucks and work around the 
clock. He has never forgotten these experi- 
ences and still works around the clock, fre- 
quently 14 or 15 hours a day. 

Lawyer, businessman and U.S. Representa- 
tive in Congress, Philbin has principally dedi- 
cated his life’s work to the people and the 
nation. 


WORLD PEACE WITH FREEDOM GREATEST ISSUE 
IS STRONG SUPPORTER OF EFFORTS FOR PEACE 


Time and time again, Congressman Philip 
J. Philbin has taken the floor of the House 
in strong, fervent appeals for peace, univer- 
sal disarmament and international control 
over nuclear weapons and substances. 

During his years of service, he has joined 
in many vigorous efforts to promote world 
peace and has been commended by many 
groups for his work in and out of Congress in 
the cause of peace and world cooperation. 

Philbin supports wholehearted interna- 
tional cooperation through the United Na- 
tions, and every other available way, to 
promote peace, human brotherhood, good 
will and justice for all mankind. 

Over the past decade, these are some of 
Philbin’s remarks on peace in and out of the 
House: 

There is no way we could possibly intensify 
our efforts to secure the peace in Vietnam 
that would be too great. Unhappily, every 
move we make in this direction is check- 
mated and rejected—Newton Rotary Club, 
March 11, 1968 

I recognize that massive, collective and 
official efforts are being made to establish 
peace, and I have persistently joined these 
efforts to render every assistance in my power 
as a member of Congress toward the goals of 
total peace, not only in Vietnam, but else- 
where.—In the House, September 12, 1967 

Certainly, no one can doubt that the power- 
ful commitments of this nation to the cause 
of just, enduring, international peace. Peace 
with security and freedom is indeed the great 
issue of our time——In the House, May 2, 1966 

We must be prepared at all times to negoti- 
ate with all those who are willing to negoti- 
ate in an honest, truthful, reasonable manner 
to settle the perilous questions of peace or 
war.—in the House, May 5, 1965 

The American people want maximum com- 
munion intellectually, commercially, socially, 
and cooperatively, especially in those areas 
having to deal with disarmament, control of 
nuclear energy, peace, and human better- 
ment with other nations—In the House, 
April 14, 1964 

I think that all thoughtful persons who 
are informed concerning the 
potential of modern weapons are agreed that 
this nation, and all nations must devote 
every possible effort to the prevention of war 
and the maintenance of peace—=In the 
House, September 10, 1963 

With calm resolution and a sense of justice, 
and concern for all humanity, notwithstand- 
ing disappointments and obstacles, let us 
continue with unflinching courage to work 
for a free and peaceful world. In the House, 
June 13, 1962 


PHILBIN RANKS HIGH ON ARMED SERVICES 


Previously a member of the old Military 
Affairs Committee and now vice chairman of 
the House Committee on Armed Services, 
Congressman Philip J. Philbin is recognized 
as one of the ablest and hardest working 
members of the House, with a keen insight 
into national defense problems. 

During his entire service, Philbin has 
coupled an insistent demand for a strong, 
affirmative, peace-structured foreign policy, 
free of appeasement, with continuing efforts 
to build an impregnable national defense to 
protect the nation, keep commitments to the 
free world, deter aggression and preserve the 
peace. 
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When the new Armed Services Committee 
first met in January, 1947, the hope of the 
world was a long and lasting peace. Instead, 
the intervening years have seen the problems 
of war—both hot and cold—multiply with 
the consequent increase in Philbin’s heavy 
responsibilities on the committee. 

In addition to regular legislative bills 
covering a wide range of defense needs, the 
committee must authorize appropriations for 
all military construction and all aircraft, 
missile and ship procurement. In 1968, the 
aircraft, missile and ship items called for an 
appropriation of more than $21.6 billion, 
while $1.8 billion covered the military con- 
struction needs of the services. 

As Chairman of Subcommittee No. 1, Phil- 
bin handles a wide range of military legis- 
lation. It was under his persistent leadership 
that existing restrictions on promotion op- 
portunities for women in the armed forces 
were removed in the 90th Congress. Philbin 
sparked this successful effort for dedicated 
women of the armed services, 

As Chairman of the National Stockpile 
Subcommittee, Philbin has guided through 
Congress legislation in the past few years 
for disposal of several billion dollars worth 
of surplus stockpile materials, which have 
helped in such instances as copper, alumi- 
num, nickel and many other critical metals 
alleviate severe shortages in industry. Phil- 
bin was hailed for this brilliant job. 

The American taxpayer has also benefited 
from the Philbin leadership on stockpile leg- 
islation because the funds resulting from the 
sale of the surplus stockpile items went into 
the general treasury and helped greatly to 
keep down budgetary deficits. 

In addition, over the years, Philbin has 
headed special investigating subcommittees 
dealing with such matters as post exchanges, 
ships’ service stores and commissaries, mili- 
tary construction, acquisition and disposal of 
military real estate, military hospitals and 
military housing. He has been in the fore- 
front of pay bills for officers and men and 
retirement programs for all groups and medi- 
cal and hospital care for members of the 
armed services and their dependents. 

At the outbreak of the Korean war, the 
work of the Philbin subcommittee on tanks 
was singled out for special mention by Presi- 
dent Truman when he set in motion an ex- 
pedited tank procurement program to speed 
deliveries of needed equipment to American 
troops in Korea. 

With his high seniority and prestige in the 
Committee and the House, Philbin is playing 
an increasingly important role in enacting 
such vital legislation as medical and hospital 
care for all dependents of military person- 
nel, survivorship benefits for widows of both 
Regular and Reserve personnel, liberalized 
retirement benefits, and recognition of the 
contributions of the women’s branches of 
our armed services. 

Philbin’s knowledge of defense problems in 
the light of present world conditions and his 
high rank on the Armed Services Committee 
have been of great assistance to the Com- 
monwealth in innumerable instances. 

He led the fight against the transfer of the 
Air Force electronics research activities from 
Hanscom to Rome, New York some years ago 
with the result that the Electronics Systems 
Command at Bedford is now firmly estab- 
lished in Massachusetts. In turn, one of the 
deciding factors for the establishment of 
NASA's Electronics Research Center in Cam- 
bridge was its proximity to this allied Air 
Force research facility. 

When the Pentagon closed several Naval 
shipyards on the East and West coasts a few 
years ago, he was successful with Speaker 
McCormack and the Massachusetts delega- 
tion in getting cancellation of the closing 
orders for the Boston Naval shipyard. This 
year the retention of the First Naval District 
at Boston was assured by provisions written 
into the Military Construction Act. 

Fort Devens, the largest Army installation 
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in New England, is located in Philbin's dis- 
trict. He has been a long time friend of Fort 
Devens in the Congress and has worked un- 
tiringly to insure its development as one of 
the nation's great military installations, just 
as he labored to promote maximum military 
and government procurement for the region. 


PHILBIN ON Key ISSUES BEFORE CONGRESS 


(NotE.—The position of Congressman 
Philip J. Philbin on all Congressional issues 
is a matter of public record, backed by Yea 
and Nay votes in the House and many public 
utterances, in and out of the House, setting 
forth his views on pending public questions. 
This is his stand on some current issues.) 

VIETNAM 

“I am committed to a total peace in Viet- 
nam and ending the war as soon as possible 
on honorable, safe terms, withdrawal as soon 
as possible, and I wholeheartedly support the 
efforts now being made for a cease fire and a 
durable peace with justice for the people of 
Vietnam and freedom and security for those 
who mean to have these precious blessings. 

“I do not believe that we can take pre- 
cipitate action in granting concessions, such 
as an unconditional, immediate withdrawal, 
without definite understandings about the 
safety of our boys, the South Vietnamese pop- 
ulation, and the some 800,000 refugees trans- 
ported in 1954-55 from the north on Ameri- 
can naval vessels under the terms of the 
Geneva accords. We must not invite another 
Dunkirk, or Hitler-type persecution and 
blood-shed, as we zealously strive for a total 
peace in Vietnam and elsewhere.” 


PEACE 


“We love peace and are pledged to work for 
peace, and we will make every contribution 
in our power to bring peace, not only to our 
own country, but to all the nations of the 
world,” 

“In any arrangement for peace we make, 
designed to stop the fighting and establish 
peace, we must have definite understand- 
ings to safeguard our boys and prevent mass 
slaughter of the innocent and helpless and 
insure against further aggression.“ 

THE DRAFT 

“I have voted against universal, military 
conscription, and have opposed the draft, 
except in times of war and emergency. The 
most satisfactory method of procuring nec- 
essary military manpower should be a com- 
pletely voluntary system. Under the system 
we observe today, we do not resort to the 
draft until we have failed to satisfy our mili- 
tary manpower requirements through volun- 
tary sources. 

“It is generally conceded by even the most 
ardent advocate of the voluntary force con- 
cept that a draft law is a necessary expedient 
in times of emergency, when all efforts to 
maintain a completely volunteer force have 
failed.” 

POVERTY AND URBAN NEEDS 

“It is obvious that current unrest in our 
cities can be alleviated only by massive, con- 
certed efforts on the part of all segments of 
society, the government and the private sec- 
tor alike, to insure full civil rights and as- 
sistance in the areas of education, housing, 
employment and human welfare. I support 
all these aims wholeheartedly and vigorously 
as I have always done during my public 
career.” 

LAW AND ORDER 

“Among other things, added to our inter- 
national problems, we have the frightening 
problems at home of maintaining law and 
order in local communities and the several 
States, and this problem must receive top 
and cannot be subordinated or 


“above all, we must be ready to meet any 
contingency and emergency that may arise, 
and we cannot afford to take chances or risks 
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with the security, stability, law and order of 
this great free society of ours—the lives, the 
homes, the property of our people. 

“Law and order must be assured at all 
times if the nation is to survive.” 


FISCAL STABILITY 


“Obviously, something must be done to 
improve our extremely serious fiscal situa- 
tion, eliminate the dollar and trade imbal- 
ance, curb dangerous inflation and reduce 
wasteful expenditures. 

“It is very regrettable that we should re- 
quire additional taxes at this time, but the 
situation is extremely critical and failure to 
secure substantial, additional income could 
well lead to very serious consequences for the 
economy and the nation.” 


CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN HEADS MASSACHUSETTS 
FLOOD CONTROL Group 


As chairman of the Massachusetts Congres- 
sional Delegation Committee on Flood Con- 
trol and Rehabilitation, Congressman Philip 
J. Philbin helped steer through Congress a 
huge $500 million flood prevention program 
for New England, which now includes some 
60 flood control and hurricane barrier facil- 
ities. 

These projects, the Army Engineers es- 
timate, prevented $13 million in damages 
alone during the Spring floods this year. 

After the 1962 redistricting which brought 
many communities in the Charles River 
Basin into the Third District, Philbin pressed 
for adoption of the Charles River Basin water 
resources development plan to curb pollution 
and speed flood control. 

‘Thus far, he has been successful in obtain- 
ing $365,000 in Federal funds to advance the 
$660,000 special Army Engineer study of the 
Basin and has urged that careful attention 
be given to problems peculiar to the upper 
reaches of the Charles which, he states, has 
complex water resources needs resulting from 
the rapid urban expansion of the area where 
some towns have doubled their growth in the 
last ten years. 

He has also sought careful review and 
study of such Basin problems as flood con- 
trol to curb flash-type flooding, pollution, 
wildlife preservation, recreational needs, land 
use and other water resources priorities. 

This year the Congress authorized a new 
$26.5 million dam on the Lower Charles River 
in Boston, of which the Federal share will be 
$18.6 million, to control the water level of 
the Basin upstream above Galen Street in 
Watertown. The project has been approved, 
as required, by state officials. 

Following periodic floods, Philbin sought 
Army Engineer help to alleviate flooding and 
pollution in the North Nashua Basin. He 
managed to get approval in 1966 of the $19,- 
616,000 North Nashua water resources devel- 
opment plan after several appeals to the 
House and Senate Public Works Committees 
and the Bureau of the Budget, which was 
holding up the project pending clarification 
of the cost-sharing features of the plan. 

The development of water resources in the 
Basin is being expedited this year with the 
appropriation by Congress of $220,000 for 
the continued planning of Whitmanville res- 
ervoir and planning starts for two other pri- 
ority projects in the Basin. These are the 
Baker Brook local protection project in 
Fitchburg and Lunenburg and the Nookagee 
dam and reservoir on Phillips Brook in West- 
minster. 

In 1964, Philbin was successful in getting 
the cooperation of HEW’s Division of Water 
Supply and Pollution Control in seeking so- 
lutions to pollution abatement of the Nashua 
River. 

One of the first acts of the newly created 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion in 1966, at Philbin’s insistence, was the 
calling of a conference to act on specific rec- 
ommendations dealing with Nashua pollu- 
tion. 
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The conference was held in Boston, in the 
fall of 1966 with state and municipal offi- 
cials participating, after Federal studies to 
determine treatment needs for the Basin 
and classification of the Nashua’s water 
quality requirements to determine the Ba- 
sin’s entitlement for Federal aid. 

The Suasco project to curb flooding along 
the Sudbury, Assabet and Concord Rivers has 
benefited from Philbin’s leadership on Massa- 
chusetts flood control needs. Thus far, five 
flood retarding projects have been con- 
structed and four authorized projects are 
now in the planning stage, including the 
Nashoba recreation project in Acton and 
2 which will be turned into a state 
park. 

A recurrence of the 1955 flood in these 
areas, according to the Army Engineers, 
could cause losses estimated at over $80 
million. Now that these projects have been 
constructed, over $56 million of these losses 
would be prevented, the Engineers estimate. 
In the recent Spring floods in Massachusetts, 
these areas reported little or no flood damage, 


COOPERATIVE EFFORT REFUR- 
BISHES INDIANAPOLIS COMMU- 
NITY CENTER 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, sometime 
ago I had the opportunity to point out 
that plans had been made to repaint the 
Fletcher Place Community Center in In- 
dianapolis on a voluntary, cooperative 
basis as a feature of National Painting 
and Decorating Week. I am now pleased 
to report that this project was success- 
fully carried out; over 100 members of 
Painters Local 47, using approximately 
350 gallons of paint which had been do- 
nated by 16 different firms and equip- 
ment provided by 18 contractors in the 
Hoosier capital, waged a “war on ugli- 
ness” which in a short time transformed 
the appearance of the center, both inside 
and out. 

While it has been estimated that the 
total cash value of the materials and 
labor invested without charge in this 
project would have amounted to more 
than $6,000, perhaps far more important 
than the monetary value or the actual 
physical improvement arising from this 
team effort was the spirit of cooperation 
it engendered and the feeling of real ac- 
complishment gained by all those who 
participated in the venture. It was my 
privilege, along with Congressman An- 
DREW Jacoss and Mayor Richard Lugar, 
to be among those who climbed ladders 
and perched on scaffolding to complete 
this job. With the professional painters 
applying the real manpower, the goal was 
reached in about 4 hours. 

Much praise is due to the willingness 
of the members of local 47 to devote their 
time and efforts to this project, to the 
contractors who provided equipment, 
and to the merchants and dealers who 
so generously contributed the necessary 
paint and other materials. Not only did 
the Fletcher Community Center emerge 
in sparkling condition; the entire city 
was provided with a remarkable example 
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of what can be accomplished by the joint 
efforts of public spirited citizens united 
in a common cause. 

As a tribute to all of those who took 
part in this memorable event, as well as 
those who performed similar work in 
other projects throughout the Nation 
during National Painting and Decorat- 
ing Week, I ask unanimous consent that 
a brief descriptive article and an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Indianapolis 
Star be both printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAINT BRUSHES To FLY aT COMMUNITY 

CENTER 

After a couple of ceremonial slaps of paint 
by Mayor Richard G. Lugar and United 
States Senator Birch E. Bayh Jr. (D-Ind.) 
at 9 a.m. today, nearly 100 painters will start 
brushes flying at Fletcher Place Community 
Center, 410 South College Avenue. 

The painters, all members of the In- 
dianapolis Chapter of the Painting and 
Decorating Contractors of America, and of 
Painters Local 47, will be racing to beat 
members at Louisville, Ky., who will be carry- 
ing out a similar project, 

Contests will be taking place in 147 cities 
across the nation as part of National Paint- 
ing and Decorating Week. 

By early afternoon, Fletcher Place Com- 

munity Center will have a new look inside 
and outside, through use of 350 gallons of 
paint donated by the painting and decorat- 
ing group and painters local. Eighteen paint- 
ing contractors will donate equipment to be 
used, 
While the painters are working, a “joy in 
the street” celebration will be taking place 
outside the center. The celebration, which 
will last until 8:30 p.m., will include music 
and dancing in the streets, according to the 
Rev. James E. Kohls, associate director of 
teen and community organizations at the 
center, 

Mrs. Hannah Briner, director of adult work, 
has had the major responsibility for the 
event. 

The Rev. L. Ray Sells is pastor of Fletcher 
Place United Methodist Church and Com- 
munity Center. 

Goop PAINTING 

Fletcher Place Community Center is now 
resplendent in fresh paint inside and out as 
the result of a heartwarming project of con- 
tributed labor and materials carried out on 
Saturday. 

Nearly 100 members of the Indianapolis 
Chapter of the Painting and Decorating Con- 
tractors of America and of Painters Local 47 
contributed the labor. The two groups 
donated some 350 gallons of paint. Equip- 
ment was provided by 18 painting con- 
tractors. 

Certainly this collaborative project was 
reason enough for the “joy in the street” 
festival which took place outside while the 
work was going on, and on into the evening, 

The Indianapolis community is note- 
worthy for the amount of personal time and 
energy its citizens put into both special 
projects and continuing efforts to make the 
place brighter and cleaner and better, and 
to help the sick, the needy and the lonely. 
The greater portion of this work by in- 
dividuals receives scant public notice, be- 
cause it is done quietly and often behind 
the scenes, 

We congratulate Saturday’s painters for a 
work worth doing, and which will lift the 
spirits of many others who work in the 
Fletcher Place Center and those who are 
served by it. We congratulate all of those, 
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known and unknown, seen and unseen, who 
day by day give of themselves as well as of 
their substance for the community’s well- 
being. 


PRAISE FOR REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLES VANIK’S FIGHT TO 
CURB WAR PROFITEERING 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express my gratitude to my colleague, 
the Honorable CHARLES VANIK from 
Cleveland, for his support and leadership 
of the legislative efforts to strengthen the 
Renegotiation Board, an independent 
Federal agency which has been respon- 
sible for recovering over $2 billion in ex- 
cess profits realized on defense and space 
contracts. 

Mr. Van became aware of this little 
known agency after a series in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer by investigative re- 
porter Sanford Watzman, based on the 
speeches I had made about the neglect 
of the Renegotiation Board. These arti- 
cles pointed to the Board’s creation at 
the beginning of the Korean war, how 
the Board efficiently recouped millions in 
excessive wartime profits, how the Board 
continued to save tens of millions on de- 
fense spending during peacetime, but 
cold-war conditions, despite having its 
jurisdiction cut by Congress at the insist- 
ence of lobbyists for defense contractors, 
and how the Board, with only 178 em- 
ployees, was still the first line of defense 
against profiteering in a military budget 
which had begun to exceed the Korean 
war level, when, however, the Board had 
full authority and over 700 employees. 
The articles also described the bill I au- 
thored to return the Board to its Korean 
war strength, and make it permanent. 

Not only did Representative Van 
promptly cosponsor my bill, but, since 
he was a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee before which our bills were 
pending, he offered to lead the efforts 
within the committee to extend the 
Board’s charter and strengthen it if pos- 
sible. This was a difficult task, for Con- 
gress had never strengthened renegotia- 
tion, but on the contrary had periodically 
weakened it since the Korean war. Fur- 
ther, the Board was usually extended for 
2-year periods, but efforts to kill the 
Board altogether—spokesmen for de- 
fense spokesmen said it was a nuisance— 
had been growing. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
agreed, for the first time in recent years, 
to hold public hearings on the Renego- 
tiation Act. Mr. Va was in attendance, 
well prepared and sharply questioning 
administrative and industry witnesses. 

It was during the executive sessions 
when the committee was hammering out 
their bill that Mr. Van made his most 
valuable contributions. He did not gain 
all his points, but with the backing of 
committee members JAMES BURKE and 
MARTHA GRIFFITHS, and Chairman WIL- 
BUR MILLs, the committee reported out 
the strongest set of Renegotiation Act 
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amendments ever. This bill extended the 
Board for an almost unprecedented term 
of 3 years, and reversed a 16-year trend 
by increasing the Board’s purview—in 
reviewing contracts for “standard com- 
mercial articles and services.” 

Not satisfied that the interests of the 
American people were adequately pro- 
tected, Mr. Vanrx announced his inten- 
tion to push on the House floor for fur- 
ther powers for the Board. When the 
committee-approved bill came on the 
House floor for consideration, Mr. VANIK 
and I were ready for another attempt to 
strengthen the Renegotiation Board. 

Although several Republicans had 
served notice of their intentions to kill 
the Board outright, Representative 
VANIK boldly presented his amendment 
to strengthen renegotiation. I followed 
with two other strengthening amend- 
ments. Our amendments failed to pass, 
but our arguments in support of the 
Board rallied enough partisans for it 
that the kill-the-Board movement was 
forestalled. The committee bill passed, 
and was sent to the Senate where it is 
still pending. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider Mr. VANIK’S 
efforts invaluable in passing legislation 
which moves in the direction of better 
protecting the American people for un- 
conscionable profits on Vietnam war con- 
tracts. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
several accounts of Mr. VANIK’s work in 
e of the Renegotiation Board, as 

ollows: 


Va xX Vows To Am RENEGOTIATION BOARD 
(By Sanford Watzman) 


WasSHINGTON.—Rep. Charles A. Vanik as- 
serted yesterday he would lead a fight on the 
Ways and Means Committee to strengthen 
the Renegotiation Board—the government's 
sentry against war profiteering. 

“This is an absolutely essential reform and 
it’s long overdue,” the Cleveland Democrat 
said. “Excess war profits are unpatriotic—a 
drain on the country’s resources.” 

Vanik, D-21, announced he would cospon- 
sor a bill introduced 10 months ago by Rep. 
Henry B. Gonzalez, D-Tex. The legislation 
was promptly referred to Ways and Means, 
but nothing has come of it. There have been 
no hearings. 

Because he is not a member of the power- 
ful select committee, Gonzalez has had no 
real leverage. 

Tu be happy to undertake a leadership 
responsibility for the bill inside the com- 
mittee,” Vanik told The Plain Dealer. 


From the Plain Dealer, Jan. 18, 1968] 
VANIK EYES LOOPHOLE ON WAR PROFITS 
WasHINGTON.—Rep. Charles A. Vanik, D- 

21, formally introduced legislation yesterday 
w close “a wide open door for war profiteer- 
ng.” 

His bill would remove exemptions in the 
Renegotiation Act which in recent years have 
3 the board that administers that 
aw. 

“The strengthened board will be no prob- 
lem to the legitimate producer of defense 
material who runs his shop at a reasonable 
profit and who produces quality material for 
the government,“ Vanik told the House. 

He said that the bite would be felt by those 
overcharging the government. He added that 
the Defense Department, as the government’s 
biggest spender, must be the prime target 
for econo: 5 

Vanki’s bill is identical to one introduced 
10 months ago by Rep. Henry B. Gonzalez, 
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D-Tex. There has been no action on it by 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Vanik is a member of the panel, Gonzalez 
is not. 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Feb. 10, 
1968] 
MILLS JOINS FIGHT FOR PROFITS BOARD 
(By Sanford Watzman) 

WasHINGTON.—Ways and Means Chairman 
Wilbur D. Mills, D-Ark., put himself in the 
forefront yesterday of a congressional move- 
ment to strengthen the Renegotiation Board. 

Mills’ voice was the most powerful raised 
on behalf of the board since a number of 
lawmakers in both houses began siding with 
the agency, spurred on by Plain Dealer 
articles about war profiteering. 

“I think the basic position of your news- 
paper is right,” Mills said. “Our procurement 
policies for this war (in Vietnam) generally 
shouldn’t be any different than they were 
for other wars.” 

In the Korean War, the board had wider 
authority to review defense contracts, Loop- 
holes have been opened in the law since 
then. 

Rep. Charles A. Vanik, D-21, arranged the 
interview in Mills’ office and participated 
in it. Mills’ Ways and Means Committee, on 
which Vanik serves, initiates legislation for 
the Renegotiation Board. 

Vanik has introduced a bill to recapture all 
the powers the board had when it was 
established in 1951. 

From the CONGRESSIONAL- RECORD, Extension 
of Remarks, May 21, 1968] 
THE RENEGOTIATION BILL 


(By Hon. Charles A. Vanik, of Ohio, in the 
House of Representatives) 


Mr. Vanik. Mr. Speaker, at the beginning 
of the year, I introduced legislation to 
strengthen the powers of the Renegotiation 
Board, to give it more power to deal with 
war profiteering. As a result of my efforts and 
those of others with similar views, the bill 
which has been reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee strengthens the Renego- 
tiation Board’s powers to deal with exces- 
sive profits. This strengthening occurred in 
three areas. 

First, the bill continues the life of the 
Board for longer than has been the case in 
prior extensions, In the past Congress usually 
has continued the life of the Board for 2 
years or even less. I strongly supported mak- 
ing the Board a permanent agency because 
excessive profits on Government defense work 
are going to continue for a long time. This 
bill, although it does not make the Renego- 
tiation Board permanent, does extend the 
life of the Board for longer than has been 
the rule in the past. I am happy that the 
Committee on Ways and Means agreed that 
the Renegotiation Board should be continued 
until the end of the fiscal year 1971. 

Second, this bill cuts down the area of 
application of a major exemption from re- 
negotiation. Since the Renegotiation Board 
was established in 1951, the powers of the 
Board have been successively weakened over 
the years. My legislation was designed to 
reverse this trend, to give the Board more 
power to deal with profiteering on defense 
business. One of the most important exemp- 
tions from the Renegotiation Act is the 
standard commercial articles exemption. 
Under this exemption billions of dollars of 
Government sales escape renegotiation each 
year. This bill reverses the trend of prior 
years and tightens up this provision. The 
bill amends the exemption in a number of 
ways to insure that only true commercial 
articles qualify for it. For instance, in de- 
termining whether an item is of a commer- 
cial nature, existing law allows sales to for- 
eign government, to State governments, and 
to many Federal Government agencies to be 
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counted as commercial sales. This bill cor- 
rects the erroneous idea that these types of 
sales are commercial sales. 

Presently, an item can qualify for the 
standard commercial articles exemption 
even though only 35 percent of the sales of 
the item are made commercially. The bill 
tightens this provision by raising the re- 
quired percentage of commercial sales to 50 
percent. 

This bill also requires that for the stand- 
ard commercial articles exemption to be 
available, the price at which an item is sold 
to the Government must be the same or less 
than the commercial price of the item. This 
will prevent items on which the Government 
is being overcharged from escaping the re- 
negotiation process by means of this exemp- 
tion. 

These amendments represent a substantial 
step toward returning to the Renegotiation 
Board the powers it needs to prevent Gov- 
ernment contractors from reaping excessive 
profits on defense business at the expense of 
the American taxpayer. 

The third area in which there has been at 
least a start in tightening involves the $1 
million floor. Under the present law, a con- 
tractor who has less than $1 million of sales 
covered by the Renegotiation Act in a year is 
exempt from renegotiation. This exemption 
constitutes an avenue for profiteering par- 
ticularly because of the Government policy 
in recent years of providing a preference to 
small contractors. My legislation would have 
substantially lowered the amount of this ex- 
emption so that the many small contractors 
now participating in defense business would 
not escape from renegotiation. In committee 
I fought to lower the amount of this exemp- 
tion to at least $500,000, and I supported an- 
other effort to lower the exemption to $750,- 
000. The majority of the members of the 
committee, however, did not accept either 
my, or the other, motion to lower the exemp- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, the committee did adopt a 
reporting requirement which will enable the 
Renegotiation Board to check up on contrac- 
tors whose renegotiable sales are less than 
$1 million because of the exemption for 
standard commercial articles. These contrac- 
tors, who do not have to file statements with 
the Renegotiation Board at present, will be 
required to report to the Board if their sales 
in the absence of the standard commercial 
articles exemption would exceed $1 million. 

Although this bill does not strengthen the 
powers of the Renegotiation Board as much 
as I wanted, it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. The legislation in past years has almost 
always weakened the ability of the Renegoti- 
ation Board to eliminate excessive profits. I 
introduced legislation to reverse this trend. 
I fought in committee to change this pat- 
tern—to add to the Renegotiation Board’s 
powers, not to take away from them. This 
bill is the turning point. It does reverse the 
trend. It adds to the powers of the Renegotia- 
tion Board rather than weakening those 
powers. 

When this legislation is before the House 
of Representatives, I expect to propose or sup- 
port an amendment to lower the floor to 
include contractors whose sales to the Gov- 
ernment exceed $500,000 per year. 


COPTER CREWMAN DIES IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 


Spade. Martin J. Begosh, a fine young 
man from Maryland, was killed recently 
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in Vietnam. I wish to commend his cour- 
age and honor his memory by including 
the following article in the RECORD: 


COPTER CREWMAN DIES IN VIETNAM—SPECIAL- 
IST BEGOSH, 20, Was DRAFTED IN MARCH 1967 


The Defense Department announced yes- 
terday that Spec. 4 Martin J. Begosh of Rock- 
ville, Md., a helicopter crew chief, was killed 
in action Sunday in Vietnam. 

Specialist Begosh, the son of Andrew J. Be- 
gosh and Mrs, Marjorie Homnick Begosh, 
of 1203 Highwood road, Rockville, was the 
couple’s second son to see service in the 
Southeast Asia war. 

He would have turned 21 September 19. 


DRAFTED IN MARCH 1967 


The youth was drafted into the Army in 
March 1967, and received basic training at 
Fort Bragg, N.C. He was trained as a heli- 
copter mechanic at Fort Eustis, Va. and at- 
tained the designation “crew chief” after a 
course at Hunter Army Base in Savannah, Ga. 

Specialist Begosh was sent to Vietnam in 
April, less than a year after his brother An- 
drew J. Begosh, Jr., 21, finished out his sery- 
ice in Vietnam. 

Specialist Begosh, as helicopter crew chief, 
played a key role in Army combat missions, 
wherever helicopters were used to cover for 
ground crews and Special Forces maneuvers. 

Specialist Begosh was a graduate of Rich- 
ard Montgomery High School in Rockville, 
and was working for the local post office as 
& clerk when he was drafted. 

Lote p Begosh “loved fiying,” his mother 


Besides his parents, he is survived by five 
brothers, Andrew J. Begosh, Jr., Philip Be- 
gosh, 16, Allan Begosh, 15, Frederick Begosh, 
13, and Joseph Begosh, 11. 


OUTSTANDING RECORD OF MID- 
SHIPMAN ROLEK AT ANNAPOLIS 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in my 18 years in Congress, from which 
I soon am retiring, nothing has given 
me greater satisfaction and pride than 
the outstanding records made at the 
service Academies of the Nation by the 
young men from the Second Congres- 
sional District of Illinois to whom it has 
been my privilege and pleasure to give 
appointment. 

As a lad of 16, returning from the siege 
of Santiago de Cuba in the Spanish- 
American War, it had been my ambition 
to be appointed to West Point and give 
my service to my country as a soldier. 
The collapse of that ambition was a hard 
blow. In a sense, I have felt that the 
young men whom I have appointed to the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Merchant 
Marine Academies have lived for me the 
life that might have been mine had the 
winds of chance borne me where my 
boyish heart directed. 

I was happy to note in the interesting 
and inspiring publication of Local 65 of 
the Steelworkers Union a photograph of 
Leo Rolek, Jr., whose father and grand- 
father I number among my warm friends 
and whom it was my privilege to appoint 
to the Naval Academy at — i 
am indeed proud of the fine record he 
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has made. Following is the article that 
accompanies the photograph: 

Leo Rolek, Jr. son of a member U.S.W.A. 
Local 65, has taken charge of incoming 
plebes at the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
Just 19 years old, Leo is the son of Leo Rolek, 
Sr. a veteran member of Local 65 and mill 
inspector in the U.S. Steel South Works 
Plant. Harry Lows, grandfather of the mid- 
shipman, was also an active Union member 
having helped organize Local 65. Midship- 
man Rolek ranks 30th scholastically in the 
sophomore class of 1,042 cadets. He is a 
straight “A” student and is on the dean’s 
list and that of the Academy Superintendent. 
Grandfather Harry Lows retired after 36 years 
service in the alloy and open hearths of 
South Works. Harry became as active in the 
affairs of the South Chicago Retired Steel- 
workers Club as he was during his many 
years as a member of Local 65. 


THE CRIME CRISIS 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
making particular effort to alert the 
people of the 13th Congressional Dis- 
trict in Brooklyn to the urgent need for 
an increase in the police force of the city 
of New York, in order to assure to our 
people safety in their homes, on our 
streets, and in places of public assembly. 
The alarming increase in reported crime 
in the district during the month of June 
makes imperative aggressive action by 
Mayor Lindsay for improved police serv- 
ices not only in my congressional dis- 
trict but in every part of the city. These 
are the facts: 

First. Crime statistics in the 13th 
Congressional District show an alarming 
increase in the extent of criminal ac- 
tivity in the community. During June, 
a total of 2,115 major crimes, in the 
seven categories used by the FBI crime 
index, were reported. This represents an 
increase of 155 major crimes reported in 
May 1968, even though June has 1 day 
less. 

Second. The cumulative statistics for 
the first 6 months of 1968 show a total of 
11,178 major crimes reported in the dis- 
trict, as follows: 


11, 178 


Third. The increase in the incidence 
of major erimes each month, with the 
exception of February, underlines the 
urgent need for an immediate increase 
in police manpower. Public disclosure by 
Police Commissioner Howard Leary that 
only 4,000 policemen are available for 
duty on any one shift demonstrates how 
pitifully thin our police line is stretched. 
As it is, the police department has been 
obliged to put into the streets untrained 
rookies, who have unceremoniously been 
pulled out of the police academy. 
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Fourth. The statistics clearly demon- 
strate that our people cannot afford the 
luxury of the usual administration red- 
tape to recruit the 3,000 additional po- 
licemen promised by Mayor Lindsay. The 
mayor must cut the redtape to recruit 
candidates aggressively and expeditiously 
to fill the new quota and to replace those 
who resign or retire. In addition, the 
mayor should promptly increase the 
quota by 2,000 more men, for a total 
5,000-man increase in the police quota. 

Fifth. The crime index trend for the 
month of June and for the first 6 months 
of 1968 shows: 


June 1st 6 months, 
1968 1968 


Crimes 85 the person: 


Murder and nonnegligent man- 
slaughter.. 85 1 12 
Forcible rape. x 1 17 
Robbe Pe 64 392 
r 101 421 
Total, crimes against the person.. 167 842 
Crimes against property: 
Ban 1 621 3,905 
Larceny, $50 and over 755 3, 542 
Motor vehicle thefts §72 2, 889 
Total, crimes against property. 1,948 10, 336 


Sixth. Citywide statistics on arrests 
further demonstrate the need for a mas- 
sive increase in the city’s police forces. 
Major crimes during the first 6 months 
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of 1968 show an increase of 26.3 percent 
over the comparable period in 1967, 
whereas arrests show an increase of only 
10.2 percent. Even more significantly, 
arrests for felonies during the first half 
of this year show a decline of 5.2 percent 
as against the first half of 1967. 

Seventh. The cumulative statistics for 
the first 5 months of 1968 show that the 
people of the 13th Congressional District 
were exposed to 60 major criminal inci- 
dents every 24 hours. However, during 
the month of June the incidence of 
criminal attack increased to 70 every 
24 hours, or almost three such attacks 
every hour of the day. 

Eighth. It should be observed that the 
statistics do not disclose the full picture 
of criminal activity in the congressional 
district. The statistics do not include 
crimes omitted from the FBI crime in- 
dex. Nor do they include crimes not re- 
ported even though included within the 
FBI major crime categories. 

Ninth. The police precinct and station 
house addresses in this district are: 60th 
precinct, 2951 West Eighth Street; 61st 
precinct, 1423 Avenue U; 66th precinct, 
5822 16th Avenue; 67th precinct, 35 
Snyder Avenue; 70th precinct, 154 
Lawrence Street. 

Tenth. Attached are two charts: one 
showing criminal statistics for the 13th 
Congressional District during the month 
of June and the other the 6-month cumu- 
lative total: 


JUNE 1968 STATISTICS 


Murder, 


non- Forcible Larce Moto: 
Precinct negligent rape Robbery Assault Burglary $50 — waite Total 
man- over thefts 
slaughter 
0 0 18 51 152 134 
0 0 12 19 163 269 137 660 
1 0 8 15 lil 76 83 294 
0 0 10 11 76 120 80 297 
0 1 16 5 119 156 120 417 
1 1 64 101 621 755 572 2,115 
CUMULATIVE STATISTICS, JANUARY-JUNE 1968 
Murder, Foreibl 
non- ‘orcible Larce Moto 
Precinct negligent rape Robbery Assault Burglary $50 and vehicle Total 
man- over 
slaughter 
5 8 110 202 761 523 324 1,93. 
2 2 85 82 1,049 1,268 1,125 3 813 
3 2 53 4 564 423 466 1,554 
0 1 70 47 605 559 372 1,654 
2 4 74 47 926 769 602 2,424 
12 17 392 421 3,905 3, 542 2, 889 11,178 


THE FORGOTTEN MEN ON CALL 
HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
recently there has been much talk about 
the 82 men who were seized along with 
the U.S.S. Pueblo by the North Koreans 
last January. Many Congressmen, in- 
cluding myself, have voiced repeated con- 
cern over this Nation allowing the vessel 
to be taken in international waters. 


Another aspect of the Pueblo incident 
which I think demands the attention of 
the Congress and of the Nation, is that 
of the reservists who were activated as a 
result of the crisis. At this time I would 
like to share with my colleagues an edi- 
torial from the Zonesville, Ohio, Times- 
Recorder which raises some valid ques- 
tions about these reservists. 

The editorial, entitled “The 15,000 For- 
gotten Men,” follows: 

THE 15,000 FORGOTTEN MEN 

More than 200 days have passed since the 
U.S.S. Pueblo was hijacked by North Korea. 
A great deal has been written about the 
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plight of the 82 surviving crew members but 
very little has been said about the plight of 
the 15,000 reservists who were called to active 
duty as a result of the Pueblo crisis. 

The 15,000 men were given 36 hours to 
report for active duty after the Pueblo was 
seized on the high seas and their fate has 
been almost as tragically wasteful as that of 
Capt. Lloyd Bucher and his crew. For more 
than six months they have done nothing but 
mark time. 

Recently one of these 15,000 men, Sgt. Rob- 
ert A. Levy, wrote an open letter to the Presi- 
dent, the Congress and the Department of 
Defense, to explain what his outfit—the 13th 
Tactical Fighter Group—has been doing for 
the past six months at Andrews Air Force 
Base, just outside of Washington. 

“Our daily routine (officers as well as en- 
listed men) consists of reading magazines 
and newspapers, listening to the radio, play- 
ing cards, organizing and participating in 
chess tournaments, visiting the base gym- 
nasium, pitching horseshoes and taking cof- 
fee breaks. Never have I seen human re- 
sources so tragically misallocated. Never have 
I experienced conditions so calculated to de- 
stroy the human spirit.” 

Sergeant Levy, who holds a doctorate de- 
gree and was president of a computer appli- 
cation company, hastened to explain that he 
and his fellow reservists are not malcontents. 
They are willing, “indeed eager,” to serve 
their country. But they fail to see how they 
are serving their country or helping to free 
the Pueblo crew by pitching horseshoes and 
taking coffee breaks. 

The mobilization of these 15,000 men is 
costing the government $10 million per 
month, Hence more than $60 million has been 
spent to date for horseshoe pitching and 
coffee breaks. 


SGT. M. A. HAVILAND WINS 
SILVER STAR 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sgt. Michael A. Haviland, an outstanding 
young man from my district, has recently 
been awarded the Silver Star for gal- 
lantry in action in Vietnam. I would like 
to further honor him by including the 
following article in the RECORD: 


Ser. M. A. HAVILAND WINS SILVER STAR IN 
VIETNAM 


Sgt. Michael A. Haviland, son of Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Haviland of 1626 Malvern St., Dun- 
dalk, has been awarded the Silver Star for 
gallantry in action in Vietnam. 

A former student at Hampstead Hill Junior 
High School, Sgt. Haviland distinguished 
himself by valorous action on May 6 while 
serving as a mortarman during a combat 
mission in the A-Shau Valley. 

When his unit came under enemy rocket, 
mortar and tank attack and sustained several 
casualties, Sgt. Haviland moved across the 
impact area in order to administer first aid 
to several wounded comrades and evacuate 
them to safety. 

Haviland’s actions were directly respon- 
sible for saving the lives of several injured 
soldiers and contributed to the successful 
completion of his unit’s mission. 

According to the citation, his action was 
in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
military service and reflects great credit upon 
himself, his unit and the United States 
Army. 
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Sgt. Haviland, who has three sisters and 
one brother, entered the Army on May 10, 
1966. He was promoted to sergeant on May 7 
and is in charge of the security squad of the 
mortar platoon. 


JOB CORPS CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
IMPROVED CONSERVATION PRAC- 
TICES IN THE HOOSIER NA- 
TIONAL FOREST 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, members of 
the Job Corps have been gaining a wealth 
of experience in a variety of fields which 
will be helpful to them in later occupa- 
tions. While much publicity has been 
given to the different kinds of training 
open to them, one type of work activity 
about which there has been little gen- 
eral knowledge is that of wildlife con- 
servation and restoration of fishing 
3 in various national parks and for- 
ests. 

A significant contribution to improved 
fishing has been made by Job Corpsmen 
in the Hoosier National Forest in In- 
diana. Such tasks as checking stream 
erosion, seeding lake and river banks, in- 
stalling fish-spawning shelters, con- 
structing access roads and camping fa- 
cilities, and other wildlife projects have 
been carried out with considerable suc- 
cess in this national preserve. 

Recently there came to my attention 
an article which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 1968 issue of Sportfishing that 
describes certain conservation practices 
and training in which the Job Corps has 
been engaged in Indiana and other 
States. Because this serves to illustrate 
the varied programs which have been 
aap ged sponsored by the Job Corps, 
I unanimous consent that it be 
e in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Jos CORPS MEANS BETTER FISHING 
(By Bill Thomas) 

Job Corps was developed to offer educa- 
tional and employment opportunities to the 
youth of the nation, so I did a double take 
when Mark Boesch told me Job Corps was 
going to help me catch a better string of fish. 

“Now, Mark,” I said, “I realize Job Corps 
holds the public welfare at heart, but to say it 
will help me catch fish is a little far-fetched, 
don’t you think?” 

“They aren't going to send a crew along 
with rod and reel,” he explained, “but if you 
want to fish a few of those lakes in the 
Hoosier National Forest with me, you'll see 
how the programs Job Corps has initiated 
down there are improving fishing.” 

That was in the early spring. Six weeks 
later Mark, who is education and press of- 
ficer for the U.S. Forest Service’s eastern 
region, met me at Hoosier Forest headquar- 
ters in Bedford, Ind. I was still skeptical of 
what Job Corps could do to improve fishing 
in the two years it had been working on this 
project. But two days later I was a confirmed 
believer that Job Corps not only has im- 
proved sport fishing in the Hoosier, but also 
in national forests in many parts of the na- 
tion. 
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Job Corps, in this respect, is akin to the 
old Civilian Conservation Corps of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's day. At the Hoosier project 
Job Corpsmen are directing their efforts to 
bring about better fishing in a series of lakes 
under construction in the Forest. They are 
working to curb stream erosion, provide 
greater facilities for fishermen at existing fish 
locations, and are working on other wildlife 
conservation projects. 

In the Hoosier, some of the impoundments 
are already two years old and are producing 
good strings of largemouth bass, crappie, 
channel catfish, and bluegill. Other lakes are 
under construction. They vary in size from 
25 to 250 acres and most of them can be 
fished from shore. 

The dams to impound the waters for these 
lakes are being built by contractors. Job 
Corps is doing the supplementary work such 
as building access roads to the lakes, camp- 
grounds for fishermen near the impound- 
ments, and retaining walls at points where 
erosion might set in. They also are seeding 
the banks, installing fish spawning shelters 
for all species, and are carrying out allied 
jobs. 

“We could get the lakes built without the 
aid of Job Corps,” explained Leon Kride- 
baugh, coordinator for Job Corps activities 
in the Hoosier and in the Wayne National 
Forest of southeastern Ohio. “But, we 
couldn’t provide all the facilities for fisher- 
men nor enhance the development of good 
fishing here were it not for Job Corps.“ 

The fish spawning shelters are installed 
prior to the raising of the water in the lakes. 
Some of them are reject clay drainage tiles 
four feet long and five inches in diameter. 
These are placed at near-level positions 
around the edges of the lake where the 
water will be three to five feet deep. Fine 
gravel two to three inches deep is spread 
in these tiles. Other shelters are being pro- 
vided by felled timber that will be kept in 
place. 

The use of old wrecked automobiles is 
being considered in deeper parts of the lakes, 
although none have been used yet. 

The Job Corpsmen on this particular 
project were from the Branchville Center 
near Tell City. They alternate their work 
periods with classroom study. By the time 
they graduate, explained James List, direc- 
tor of the center, they have not only helped 
the cause of conservation tremendously, but 
they have learned a trade. 


EXCUSE TO GO FISHING 


After two hours of explanation by List 
and Leon Kridebaugh about the merits of 
Job Corps, I was ready to administer the 
test, so we drove to Saddle Lake to try our 
hand at fishing. Hardly anyone in these parts 
turns down an opportunity to go fishing 
and we were joined by Gordon Luckenbaugh 
of Tell City and Ken Landes, the wildlife 
biologist of the Hoosier and Wayne National 
Forests. 

“If there are fish about,” I remarked, “they 
haven’t a chance with a crew like this com- 
ing after ’em.” 

Boesch had brought along a small rubber 
inflatable kayak, the Rablon Samoa, but the 
rest of us fished from the bank with the ex- 
ception of Landes, who wore waders. “You’ve 
got to become a part of the water before you 
can catch fish,” he explained. 

I chuckled somewhat sarcastically at him 
then, but I had to change my tune when 
later that day he caught the largest black 
bass we were to catch in the Hoosier this 
trip, a three-pounder. “A three-pound bass 
may not compare with the catches of some 
other lakes,” Landes commented. “But when 
you consider this lake wasn’t here three 
years ago, it’s really not so bad.” 

If I had caught it, I would have con- 
sidered it a good catch anywhere, for a three- 
pounder has plenty of fight in him and since 
I never eat fish myself, the fun of catching 
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him is 98 percent of the sport. But Boesch 
was used to fishing Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota lakes where, he said, a three-pounder 
was considered a minnow. But I noted he 
was mighty jubilant a few minutes later 
when he latched onto a 134-pounder and the 
activity swung the front end of that inflat- 
able kayak around. 

“You may have bigger bass in Wisconsin, 
but here they come slim and trim and ready 
for a fight,” I chided. 

Saddle Lake was one of the lakes on which 
the Job Corps was still working on trails and 
bank improvement. At a spot nearby a camp- 
ground was being built with grills and picnic 
tables for use by sportsmen who would come 
to fish the lake. 


GOOD FISHING EVERYWHERE 


“You couldn’t ask for a handier place to 
camp than this,“ said Kridebaugh. “It puts 
you virtually within a stone’s throw of the 
water's edge. If you like to get up and fish 
early, as many fresh water fishermen do, 
you don't have to consider traveling time.“ 

Landes explained that studies were being 
conducted to see if any of the lakes required 
fertilization for improvement of fishing. If 
the studies show up positive, the Job Corps 
will fertilize them. When all the fishing lakes 
are completed several years from now, there 
will be close to 100 in the Hoosier National 
Forest. Now, there are more than 25 ready 
for fishing. 

the next two days, Mark Boesch, 
Landes, Kridebaugh and I fished a good 
many of those lakes and, almost without ex- 
ception, we found good fishing. Weather con- 
ditions were not good and if you’re a be- 
liever that changing of the barometer has 
an affect on fishing conditions, then this 
week was not good for fishing. Despite this 
We caught fish, even in the rain, 

Mark Boesch somehow got the idea we were 
fishing for tree bass, At least that’s what we 
told him after he kept working too close to 
the shoreline in his kayak and hanging his 
lure in the overhanging branches of trees. 

“One of these days,” I joshed, “we're 
going to have to do a story on fishing for 
tree bass. And that'll probably revolutionize 
fresh water fishing.” 

I really don’t know how many fish we 
caught, but there were plenty for everyone 
to eat and some which we threw back be- 
cause our stringers were full. They were not 
giants, but they were plentiful and I sus- 
pect in another year or two these lakes will 
provide some of the best fishing in several 
mid-western states. It was enough to con- 
vince me that Job Corps has indeed con- 
tributed to better fishing in the Hoosier Na- 
tional Forest. 


MANY NATIONAL FORESTS BEING IMPROVED 


Across the nation, the story is much the 
same, at Wayne, in the Ouachita National 
Forest of Oklahoma, the Nez Perce of Idaho, 
the Ozark of Arkansas, the Sam Houston in 
Texas and the Chippewa in Minnesota. 

At Nez Perce National Forest, Job Corps- 
men last year assisted the Idaho Fish & Game 
Department in planting 1.5 million Chinook 
salmon eggs by preparing gravel beds for 
spawning under the supervision of R. E. Mar- 
tin, state fisheries biologist. 

The Corpsmen prepared 100-foot-long beds 
parallel to the Selway River where the 
water could be controlled against the in- 
vasion of predatory fish. After the eggs were 
planted in V-shaped trenches, Corpsmen 
carefully covered them with a layer of gravel. 
In the spring, Corpsmen returned to the beds 
and counted out the one-inch fingerlings. 

In Ozark National Forest, Corpsmen con- 
structed for fishermen a five-mile access trail 
to the Mulberry River and also built three 
miles of fishing trails along its banks. In Sam 
Houston National Forest New Waverly Center 
Job Corpsmen built and stocked with fish a 
number of wild-life waterholes, 

Corpsmen from the Timber Lake Center of 
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Mt. Hood National Forest in Oregon have 
constructed a fishway around Pegleg Falls 
on the Hot Springs Fork of the Callawash 
River to allow steelhead, chinook, and silver 
salmon to reach several miles of good spawn- 
ing beds above the falls. The falls previously 
were an impassible barrier to fish. Thus they 
are helping to restore the Clackamas River 
drainage to the fish-producing potential it 
once enjoyed. 
JOB CORPS DOES WHILE OTHERS TALK 


In Jefferson National Forest of Virginia, 
Corpsmen have assisted in stocking rainbow 
trout in the streams of Devil Fork Creek, Big 
Stoney, Little Stoney and Cove Creek. Per- 
haps one of the most dramatic improvements 
(although it’s on a small scale) done by Job 
Corps is in the Daniel Boone National Forest 
of Kentucky. Here Corpsmen from the 
Frenchburg Center practically rebuilt a 
stream. 

In 1964, improvement of State Highway 11 
between Slade and Zacharian, Ky., severely 
damaged the stream environment of the 
Middle Fork of the Red River, an excellent 
bass, trout, and musky stream. Increasing 
sedimentation and changing location of the 
stream channel choked off the fish habitat. 
If the stream were to be salvaged, restoration 
work had to be done, so the Job Corps was 
called in. Plans were made in cooperation 
with the State Highway Department to in- 
stall structures and to plant vegetation. 

In early 1966, the Corpsmen began work 
and by that fall they had completed 26 dam 
structures on the stream, creating small im- 
poundments or trout ponds. Tough grasses 
were seeded along the banks to control ero- 
sion. In 1967, the stream was restocked with 
trout and studies show the bass population 
is increasing. 

Job Corps, of course, has many facets, some 
of which have drawn heavy political and eco- 
nomic criticism since it was established in 
1964. I would not begin to argue here the 
pros and cons of Job Corps, either politically 
or economically. But speaking of-FISH-lally, 
I'd say it'll be a long time before something 
better comes along when it comes to getting 
practical conservation work done where this 
work really needs doing. 


THEIR GOAL: A PUBLIC THAT 
UNDERSTANDS POLICE 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, the relations 
of the police department with the com- 
munity in which it operates is one of 
increasing importance in these troubled 
times. A recent article in the Houston 
Chronicle, by Bruce Hicks, points out 
what the Houston Police Department is 
doing in this area. By unanimous con- 
sent, I include the article in the RECORD 
at this point: 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS OFFICERS AT WoRK— 

THEIR GOAL: A PUBLIC THAT UNDERSTANDS 

POLICE 


(By Bruce Hicks) 

Police Capt. Harry D. Caldwell measures his 
successes in little things: 

A youngster waving his hand at a passing 
police car. 

A youth in a slum area recognizing a police- 
man and greeting him as a friend. 

An arrest made with mutual respect shown 
by both parties. 

“We deal with intangibles,” said Capt. Cald- 
well, head of the community relations 
division of the Houston police department. 
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The division this month is marking its first 
anniversary. 

One achievement of the division is the 
Wide Horizons Police Observer Corps. More 
than 200 high school-age youngsters from 
slum areas have worked with officers for eight 
hours on two consecutive weekends. The goal 
is better mutual understanding. 

Since this program began there have been 
no incidents of this age group openly dis- 
rupting police activities, Capt. Caldwell said. 

Out of this, a summer placement program 
was formed. A number of Observer Corps en- 
rollees became interested in police work, and 
the division found eight positions available, 

Two teen-agers are now working as infor- 
mation aides in the department building, two 
as athletic aides in the gym, two in the statis- 
tical division, one in the supply office, and 
one as a receptionist at the academy. 

In another phase of community relations, 
Sgt. Ken Garnett, probably the officer best 
known to young children, and Officer Haney 
P. Wilkerson work with elementary and pre- 
school children through radio, television and 
personal appearances. 

They familiarize these young children with 
police activities at an impressionable age and 
try to leave them with good feelings about 
the department. 

Officer Susan Loucks, education liaison offi- 
cer for the Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict, teaches every day in a junior high school 
to acquaint the students with police work, 

Officer Sam Roy is a contact officer. He ex- 
plains police policy and practices to minority 
groups. 

Members of the division have made 153 
speeches to about 5000 people and have co- 
ordinated 454 other speaking engagements for 
Officers, 

The division was formed after a two-year 
survey by Police Chief Herman B. Short of 
community relations divisions in other cities. 
The division reports directly to the chief. 

Expansion is being considered. More con- 
tact officers will be assigned to specific neigh- 
borhoods. More liaison officers will be named 
for high schools. Availability of more trained 
officers will determine the extent of expan- 
sion. 

In the over-all plans for better community 
relations, Chief Short formed the Houston 
Cooperative Crime Prevention Program, 
headed by Inspector C. D. Taylor, in October 
of last year. 

Group sessions are held once a week for 
three hours. At present there are three ses- 
sions a week; at the academy, at the YMCA, 
3531 Wheeler, and at Worthing High School, 
9215 Cullen. 

The discussion is open and citizens tell 
what is bothering them about the police. 


HIGHLAND PARK PROJECT: A 
MODEL FOR THE NATION 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
edition of the Chattanooga News-Free 
Press included an encouraging article by 
Mr. J. B. Collins on the Highland Park 
neighborhood improvement program. 
The Highland Park project has been a 
spectacular success, and it has proven 
that the best solution to local problems 
lies in maximum personal involvement of 
the members of the community. Fed- 
eral or State funds may be necessary, 
but Federal or statewide control are not. 

The successful experience of the High- 
land Park project, as described in Mr. 
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Collins’ article, can serve as a model for 
forward-looking communities through- 
out the country. For this reason, I in- 
clude this article in the RECORD: 


Sr. ELMO RESIDENTS “SHOW Up” FEDERAL 
REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


(By J. B. Collins) 


The Highland Park Neighborhood Improve- 
ment Program is one of the first projects of 
its kind in the country and local officials 
wanted to make it a sort of national show- 
case. 

They wanted to prove by this program that 
a neighborhood with proper federal assistance 
could change its image from a declining area 
to a progressive one. 

But the project is running behind sched- 
ule, is costing more than originally estimated 
and is being “shown up” by a neighborhood 
in another section of town that is making 
progress on its own .. . without one cent of 
federal help. 

The Highland Park project was started July 
18, 1966, as a three-year program. The goal: 
Rehabilitate 1,986 individual pieces of pri- 
vate property and generally improve streets, 
sidewalks, lighting and drainage as the pub- 
lic phase of the program. 

Property owners requesting it would be 
loaned the money by the federal government 
to make the necessary improvements or even 
given the money free if they qualified. The 
federal and city governments would pay for 
the public improvements on a two-thirds— 
one-third basis. 

The federal government agreed to spend 
some $2.2 million in the neighborhood. 

This includes lending 80 property owners a 
total of $197,952 at 3 per cent interest and 
giving another 211 a total of $277,348 in out- 
right grants which do not have to be repaid. 

But despite this, between 800 and 900 of 
the properties in the Highland Park project 
still have not been brought up to code stand- 
ards. 

Now, take a look at the St. Elmo neighbor- 
hood, 

It was designated a target area for reha- 
bilitation Jan. 15 of this year. In seven 
months, 54 per cent of its substandard dwell- 
ings have been rehabilitated and another 10 
per cent are being repaired ... without any 
federal help! 

On one hand there is a neighborhood that 
has taken more than two years to complete 
repairs on just over half of its substandard 
houses (1,100 of 2,000) with federal aid, and 
on the other a neighborhood that has com- 
pleted more than half of its rehabilitation 
work without a penny of federal help. 

In fact, federal assistance was considered 
for the area but they overwhelmingly resisted 
it. They preferred to “do it ourselves.” 

Much of the credit for the success of the 
St. Elmo program is given to the St. Elmo Im- 
provement League headed by Bernard Wass- 
man. Mr. Wassman is in a good position to 
know all the ropes. He worked for some time 
as an inspector for the housing commission 
in the Highland Park program and is cur- 
rently serving as a member of the Better 
Housing Commission, which is spearheading 
the rehabilitation work in St. Elmo. 

An inspector for BHC summed up his feel- 
ings about the two projects as follows: The 
difference is in the attitude of the people. You 
ask those people in St. Elmo to do something 
and most of them can’t do it fast enough.” 

Billy C. Cooper, executive director of the 
Chattanooga Housing Authority, which is 
supervising the Highland Park project, con- 
cedes that the is going more slowly 
than planned, but he said he is still optimistic 
about the project. He said efforts will be made 
in the next year to speed up the private reha- 
bilitation phase and the three-year program 
may yet meet the schedule. 

There is no doubt that the Highland Park 
program will be one the city will consider a 
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showpiece. And it will be worth the $2.2 mil- 
lion cost. 

But the St. Elmo community should also 
get some attention. 

Those folks did it themselves! 


THE PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 
PROGRAM 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Julia 
Brown, administrator of both the Kla- 
math and Lake County, Oreg., Public 
Welfare Commissions, recently received 
a travel grant from the National Asso- 
ciation of the Partners of the Alliance 
for a round-trip ticket and per diem to 
spend 10 days in Costa Rica to conduct 
seminars for social workers. 

This is the type of people-to-people 
program that we need, and the House has 
approved funds for the Partners of the 
Alliance to continue sending competent 
people such as Mrs. Brown to Latin 
American countries. I include excerpts 
from Mrs. Brown’s report of her trip at 
this point in the RECORD: 

Mr. JAMES ELLISON, 
President, Oregon Partners of the Alliance, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Oreg. 

Deak Mr, ELLISON: The following is the 
report of my visit to Costa Rica from May 20 
through May 31, 1968, in a Partners program 
in the field of social services. 

Sr. Fernando Jones and Sr. Francisco Rojas 
were responsible for the programming of my 
time in Costa Rica. The Costa Rican program 
was planned so that I visited heads of agen- 
cies and, in some instances, staff in all of the 
National Services to families and children 
after a briefing with Sr. Jones, Sr. Rojas, and 
Sr. Melton Clark on the economic condi- 
tion and social mores of Costa Rica, and a 
courtesy call to Mr. Robert Hoffman of the 
A.LD, staff at the Embassy. 

Meetings were arranged with chiefs and 

supervisory staff of community development 
and casework services in the Department of 
Social Welfare; chiefs of social services in 
St. John’s Hospital, the Psychiatric Hospital, 
and the Children’s Hospital with tours of 
Psychiatric and Tuberculosis Hospital facili- 
ties; the Social Security Agency; the National 
Child Welfare Agency; the Juvenile Court; 
the National Agency for the Sober Alcoholic; 
and the Department of Nutrition in the 
Ministry of Health. At these meetings the 
Costa Rican program was explained to me 
and I explained the work of similar agencies 
in Oregon. 
In addition to the agency visits, I was 
given an opportunity to see a day nursery 
and a cottage home for children supervised 
by the Department of Soclal Welfare; the 
School for Special Learning for blind, deaf 
and mentally retarded children; and several 
barrio community centers and nutrition 
centers. I also attended meetings of barrio 
committees, working out planning for the 
betterment of their barrios under Costa 
Rica’s year-old law for community develop- 
ment. I attended a lecture at the University 
given by a Costa Rican historian on his recog- 
nized objective study of the Revolution of 
1948, I met with staff of the Schoo] of Social 
Work at the University, and with the College 
and Association of Social Workers of Costa 
Rica. I also talked with the Peace Corps Di- 
rector, Mr. Orr, and his staff working in 
San José. 
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Sr. Jones and Sr. Rojas had organized a 
short course for volunteers in the social serv- 
ice field two hours in the afternoon for 6 
days. Sr. Jones and Sr. Rojas had invited 
two representatives from each group doing 
volunteer social service work in the Central 
Plateau area. There were approximately 25 
groups represented, some of the volunteers 
coming from Cartago, Heridio, and Alejuela 
and the balance from the immediate area of 
San José. There was an average attendance 
of 45 people, both men and women. The meet- 
ings were carried by Sr. Jones principally, 
with contributions from time to time from 
Sr. Rojas and myself, The topics of discus- 
sion followed this general outline: (1) func- 
tions of volunteers in social welfare and 
community development in Costa Rica and 
Oregon; (2) characteristics of the volunteer 
worker; (3) methods of social work that can 
be used by the volunteer; (4) relationships 
of the volunteer with professional social 
workers and with the community in general; 
(5) what attitudes a volunteer needs to do 
the most effective work in the community. 
There was some interchange of ideas and pro- 
gram content between the members of the 
group. 

My evaluation of the effect of the short 
course is positive. My role was that of cata- 
lyst, my presence in Costa Rica for an ex- 
change of social service information being 
the stimulus needed for the unprecedented 
gathering of this group of people. The group 
decided that they would form a permanent 
group of volunteers and 10 people were ap- 
pointed at the total group’s request to formu- 
late planning for the permanent group. Their 
present enthusiasm for the continuation of 
monthly or bi-monthly meetings should be 
stimulated by the proposed visit of someone 
from Oregon to whom they are looking for 
concrete assistance in the field of public rela- 
tions and publicity. 

In addition to the formation of a perma- 
nent group, letters were written to the Uni- 
versity and the Department of Social Welfare, 
signed by those present, asking for in-service 
training courses and cooperation and some 
supervisory help from the Department of So- 
cial Welfare to assist the volunteers in more 
effective work. The indications were that re- 
sponses to these formal requests would be 
positive. 

The contribution to the field of social wel- 
fare by volunteer groups in Costa Rica is 
considerable. Trained professional staff are 
holding key positions at the University and 
in the governmental agencies. Costa Ricans 
see the need to extend services to the aged, 
disabled, the poor and to the children. If 
the planning for the permanent group which 
would give the volunteers the recognition 
in the community that is their due, provide 
a directory of services so that additional vol- 
unteers can be recruited to the special serv- 
ices in which they are interested, and pro- 
vide a vehicle for the exchange of informa- 
tion and ideas and in-service training, they 
would seem to be making effective use of the 
human resources available. I heard it said 
many times that “Costa Rica is a poor coun- 
try.” This may be true economically, but it 
is rich in the resource of its people: the 
growing social consciousness of the middle 
class; the democratic political portrait and 
the truly democratic attitudes of the people; 
and the concern expressed by the middle and 
upper classes for the development of more 
opportunities for the disadvantaged. 

My time in Costa Rica was planned to give 
me a comprehensive view of their activities 
in the social welfare field. The planning was 
well thought out and competently executed. 
adapted to the situation in Oregon that 
would benefit our social welfare programs, It 
was a rich experience for me; one I will never 
forget. The whole concept of the “Partners” 
program needs to be strengthened in Oregon, 
and I hope a plan can be worked out for an 
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exchange in the field of social service that 
will have meaning for Costa Rica. In our talk 
with Dr. Diaz Armadon, Director of the Nu- 
tritional program for the Ministry of Health, 
he expressed a great interest in having a 
physician from the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health come to Costa Rica to tell the 
medical profession about Medicare, and study 
the nutritional program in Costa Rica for 
children of the poor. I hope such an ex- 
change can be worked out. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. JULIA BROWN. 


THE HIGH COST OF GOVERNMENT 
HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the most fre- 
quent complaint which I receive in my 
office expresses concern about the high 
cost of Government services and the ex- 
tensive waste of Government funds. 

This widespread concern among the 
people is a legitimate one—and one to 
which the Congress and the administra- 
tion must give their close and immediate 
attention. The dollar is unstable. Infla- 
tion is robbing the pockets of our citizens. 
Our gold reserves are being depleted in 
international trade because of excessive 
Government expenditures overseas. In- 
terest rates are higher today than they 
have been since the Civil War. Clearly, 
these startling conditions can no longer 
remain unnoticed and unconsidered in 
high councils of Government. We must 
take action to bring the economy back 
into equilibrium and halt inflationary 
Government fiscal policies. 

It might be well, Mr. Speaker, to re- 
view for a moment the dangers of the in- 
flation which our Nation is facing today. 

What the average housewife paid 
$10.89 for in January 1965, she now has 
to pay $11.99 for. 

Inflation has added over $100 billion to 
the cost of living of our people since 1960. 
Inflation has shrunk the value of check- 
ing accounts of our people by $10 billion 
in that same period. Inflation has robbed 
our people of $32 billion from their sav- 
ings and has reduced the value of pen- 
sion fund reserves by over $17 billion in 
the past 7 years. Inflation has eroded 
away $15 billion from the value of U.S. 
Government and other bonds and has 
eaten $13 billion from life insurance re- 
serves. 

-In short, the cost of inflation has 
totaled over $188 billion since 1960—a 
cost of nearly $1,000 per every man, 
woman, and child. 

This inflation has come at the expense 
of those in our society who can least af- 
ford to bear the cost—the old, the handi- 
capped, the very poor. Indeed, all of the 
programs to help the poor which have 
been conceived and run by the Govern- 
ment in recent years have added far less 
to their welfare than our inflationary 
Government spending policies and rising 
costs have taken away. 

It has been argued by some admin- 
istration economists that “some” infla- 
tion is all right, so long as we can main- 
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tain relatively full employment and a 
constant growth in our gross national 
product. Yet in 1967, 60 percent of the 
growth in our GNP consisted of inflation. 
Surely, such false growth is of little help 
to the economy and contributes little to 
the welfare of our people. All inflation is 
harmful and it should be the goal of our 
fiscal policies to bring such inflation to 
a halt. 

The administration has done little to 
stem this frightening loss of buying 
power and failure of confidence in the 
stability of the dollar. Its only response 
has been to ask the Congress for added 
revenues—which were reluctantly ap- 
proved as a last ditch effort to stem the 
inflationary tide. But there has been an 
unwillingness to make major changes in 
Government fiscal policy which are re- 
quired if this inflation is to be stopped 
altogether and if the stability of the dol- 
lar is to be assured. 

The administration has been unwill- 
ing to cut back on excessive Government 
spending which has contributed so 
greatly to the rising costs faced by our 
people. There has been a complete un- 
willingness to set priorities—to single 
out those really important national pro- 
grams which cannot be deferred until 
the budgetary situation is more favor- 
able. It is clear to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
such a setting of priorities is required 
and I have consistently voted to cut back 
in areas of nonessentail spending. At the 
same time, it would be irresponsible to 
cut back on those important national 
programs in the field of education, job 
training, housing, water pollution con- 
trol, and so forth. It is important, I feel, 
for all Members of Congress to set prior- 
ities and support only those programs 
which are important to our national life 
and the lives of our citizens. The meat- 
ax approach of across-the-board cuts is 
certainly less productive than an analysis 
and delineation of the truly important 
programs which are essential and which 
cannot be postponed. 

Although not the only factor in the 
cause of inflation, excessive Government 
expenditures rank high on the list of 
basic problems which must be met and 
conquered if we are to bring the disas- 
trous rise in prices to a halt. 

Examples of Government waste are 
rife—every department is full of in- 
stances. Here are a few that might be 
of interest to Members of the House: 

We spent $33,000 to study the Aus- 
tralian cricket and another $20,000 to 
study the social life of the blackbird. 

The Post Office Department paid $54 
million rent for a building and land 
worth less than $20 million. There are 
287 post offices on which the Govern- 
ment is paying rent, and losing money. 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment paid over $500,000 to support a 
school in Beirut, Lebanon, only to dis- 
cover that the school did not exist. 

Sloppy procurement procedures led 
the same agency to spend more than 
$24,000 for plain sea water which was 
bottled and sold as a “wonder” medicine, 

The first act of the new Postmaster 
General W. Marvin Watson was to have 
his already plush office renovated at the 
taxpayers’ expense. 
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There were a total of 290 changes of 
plans while a Federal building was being 
built in Cleveland—at an added cost of 
$4 million to the taxpayer. 

The Public Health Service financed a 
study of “Demography of Happiness in 
Puerto Rico.” Its findings, at great ex- 
pense to the taxpayer, showed that 
young people are happier than older peo- 
ple. People with money are happier than 
the poor and that people in good health 
are happier than those who are ill. 

Ladybird Johnson journeyed to Stam- 
ford, Conn., to dedicate a new park under 
the beautification program. The park 
was a concrete walkway 60 feet by 85 
feet. It cost the taxpayers a total of 
$490,000. 

Nor is the Defense Department free of 
such waste. 

The Defense Department paid $312.50 
each for generator knobs which can be 
9 77855 on the open market for only 81.62 
each. 

The factory catalog price on Army 
gear clamps was 81.80 each. The Defense 
Department paid $230 each. 

The Defense Department paid $1.55 
each for 8-cent washers. 

It paid $25.55 each for 50-cent rods. 

Government waste comes in more than 
just faulty procurement and project de- 
cisions. It comes, too, in massive paper 
work and extensive bureaucracy. 

In the past 14 years, the number of 
farms in America have decreased by 36 
percent. During that same period of time, 
the number of employees in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has increased by 62 
percent. 

It takes 47 different forms to hire a 
Federal employee and about the same 
number to get him off the payroll. The 
Government hires and fires about 600,- 
000 people a year. 

Mr. Speaker, these figures should come 
as no surprise to Members of Congress— 
and they are only a few of the hundreds 
of examples that can be pointed out. 
There must be hundreds of thousands 
more that have never been uncovered. 

It is clear that we must toughen our 
administrative regulations on procure- 
ment of Government supplies. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office should receive in- 
creased authority to deal with procure- 
ment inconsistencies and to take action 
against those who have purposely 
cheated the Government. At the same 
time, greater safeguards must be built 
into the system to insure that all bidders 
are provided with an equal opportunity 
to present low prices to the Government 
for consideration—and contracts should 
be awarded to those companies which 
present the lowest prices and most effi- 
cient service. 

Safeguards must also be taken to as- 
sure that all Government projects are 
evaluated according to the need for 
funds requested. Certainly action is pos- 
sible to assure that Government funds 
not go to schools which do not exist and 
supplies which are purchased, only to 
rot with unuse in Government ware- 
houses. 

Changes such as these are administra- 
tive in nature. They can and must take 
place without any major changes in the 
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structure of Government. An adminis- 
tration truly interested in saving the tax- 
payer’s money can take prompt action 
to stop these small wastes of money in 
hundreds of different projects—although 
each instance may be small, the total 
amount runs into hundreds of millions 
of dollars each year—money that can 
and should be used for more useful and 
meaningful purposes. 

However, the long run solution to the 
problem of excessive Government spend- 
ing and waste is a full study of the func- 
tions that the Government is requested 
to perform, the organizations and pro- 
grams that are established to perform 
them, the nature of coordination be- 
tween the Federal Government and local 
and State governments, the ability of 
Congress to establish effective oversight, 
and the extent to which other forces in 
the community, such as private enter- 
prise, can be called on to take part in 
the solution of problems. 

At the present there is little or no co- 
ordination or Government-wide evalua- 
tion of programs. Duplication has be- 
come a serious problem. There are, for 
instance, 56 water conservation and con- 
trol programs spread among seven differ- 
ent executive departments and agencies. 
There are over 470 education programs 
spread among 20 executive agencies and 
departments and numerous divisions of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. There are 69 manpower 
training and vocational education pro- 
grams spread among the Office of Edu- 
cation, the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, and seven other departments 
and agencies. There are 74 economic and 
business development programs spread 
among 10 separate departments and 
agencies and there are 43 programs relat- 
ing to child health and welfare spread 
among the Public Health Service, the 
Office of Education, the Social and Re- 
habilitation Service, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Defense, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, and 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Faced with such overlap and duplica- 
tion, it is little wonder that funds which 
come to Washington in taxes get used up 
and wasted in administrative and 
bureaucratic expenses. It is little wonder 
that any individual or local government 
dealing with the Federal Government is 
frustrated and confused about the pro- 
grams which might affect his specific dif- 
ficulty. In fact, with over 1,900 separate 
programs dispersing aid in various forms 
to State and local governments and indi- 
viduals it is something of a wonder that 
as many constructive things are ac- 
complished as are. 

Nor is the cost of this duplication and 
confusion limited to the waste of the tax- 
payers funds in Washington. On the local 
level, in order to take advantage of the 
outside funding offered, many govern- 
ments have been required to hire full- 
time staffs to do nothing but keep track 
of Federal assistance programs and make 
application for them. As the National 
Association of Counties pointed out so 
correctly: 

Under the current system, federal aid tends 
to favor localities which have the know-how 
and professionalism to keep themselves 
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abreast of federal programs, which is no 
easy trick. The very communities which most 
need federal assistance often do not have 
this know-how. 


To meet this ever-growing problem of 
bureaucratic duplication and waste, I 
have introduced legislation to create a 
new bipartisan, expert ‘Hoover-type” 
Commission. Over 110 Members of Con- 
gress have joined in the introduction of 
this legislation to provide for an over- 
all study of governmental functions and 
programs. This Commission would be 
charged with the responsibility of expos- 
ing Government wastes and duplication 
and recommending new structures within 
the Government to handle problem 
areas. 

It would also study the impact and 
effect of Federal programs and activities 
upon the interrelationships of Federal, 
State, and local governments, especially 
from the standpoint of preserving and 
strengthening our decentralized system 
of government. Because bold, imaginative 
approaches must be developed in inter- 
governmental relations, this Commission 
would recommend means of simplifying 
Federal assistance through such concepts 
as broad block grants and revenue-shar- 
ing with State, county, and city govern- 
ments. It would recommend how the re- 
sources of various levels of government 
can be better marshaled to meet the 
critical problems of the present and the 
future. 

The Commission would explore the use 
of public and private corporations as a 
means of marshaling private resources in 
helping solve today’s complex problems. 
It would study the use of tax incentives, 
reimbursements, and other similar pro- 
posals to encourage and involve the re- 
sourcefulness of private enterprise in 
public problems. 

The Federal Government simply does 
not have the financial resources to un- 
dertake all the programs and ideas that 
are desirable. In order to utilize our re- 
sources effectively, we must be willing to 
set priorities and abide by them. We must 
realine our efforts and concentrate our 
attack on the most serious and pressing 
of the problems which face us. We must 
define these priorities on the basis of 
factual and rational evaluation—not 
emotion. This Commission should aid the 
Congress in establishing Government- 
wide criteria in examining the relative 
priority for Federal programs and activi- 
ties in accordance with our most im- 
portant national needs and goals. 

Mr. Speaker, much more can be said 
regarding programs which are essential 
to stabilize the economy of the Nation. 
However, I strongly feel that regaining 
control of the Federal budget, returning 
it to a rational basis, is the most impor- 
tant step we can take in restoring confi- 
dence in our economy and halting the 
inflationary pressures which have driven 
prices so high. Only when the vast ex- 
panse of Government spending has re- 
turned to a sensible basis, only when 
Government waste and duplication have 
been halted, can our economy return to a 
period of full functioning. We must take 
action, and take it soon, to bring uncon- 
trolled and unmanaged Federal excess 
spending to a halt. I strongly believe that 
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we must take this action on a long-term 
basis and urge the adoption of the Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization and Management 
Improvement Act to aid in that effort. 


A HOME FOR STREETCARS AT LAST 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr, FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is often 
with a feeling of nostalgia that we re- 
member the things of the past. Perhaps 
one of our most vivid recollections of 
our boyhood were the colorful trolleys or 
streetcars that provided a cheap and 
convenient means of transportation to 
various parts of a city and its suburbs. 
In those bygone days there were even 
trolleys connecting cities such as the old 
W.B. & A. between Washington, Balti- 
more, and Annapolis. 

The streetcars were an important part 
of the life of our country until they were 
supplanted by buses and it now appears 
that they too will soon completely dis- 
appear just as steam locomotives gave 
way to the modern diesel engines. 

Fortunately, there are museums to 
house and display, not only art objects, 
but also other things of interest in order 
that present and future citizens may view 
these items of a bygone era which are 
part of America’s history of progress. 

I am very pleased to report that the 
city of Baltimore has a very civic-minded 
group of persons interested in preserving 
some of the old streetcars so that our 
children may see for themselves just 
what these conveyances looked like. 

The Evening Sun, of Baltimore, re- 
cently printed an account of the work of 
a group of enthusiasts in making their 
dream of a home for streetcars become 
a reality. Because this is a matter of 
some historical significance and of gen- 
eral interest, under unanimous consent 
I submit this article for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

A Home FOR STREET Cars AT LAST 
(By Alfred C. Haynes) 

When Baltimore’s last street car went into 
the barn on November 3, 1963, an era span- 
ning more than a century came to an end. 

Yet, along Falls road, between the North 
avenue and Twenty-eighth street overpasses, 
street cars will soon clang their way down 
what was once the right-of-way of the old 
Maryland and Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Bringing this dream to a reality are a group 
of enthusiasts organized as the Baltimore 
Streetcar Museum, Inc., and the rolling stock 
consists of ten old cars saved from the scrap 
heap by the Baltimore Transit Co. 

The cars, representing virtually every type 
to run in Baltimore, have been moved into 
a brand-new carbarn under the shadow of 
the North avenue overpass and their restora- 
tion is being lovingly undertaken by dedi- 
cated volunteers. 

The new home brings to an end years of 
wandering by the collection, considered the 
finest of any single city's traction equipment. 

As buses gradually replaced street cars, the 
trolleys were moved from carbarn to carbarn 
and were finally presented to the Maryland 
Historical Society. When the Streetcar Mu- 
seum was formed to assure their preserva- 
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tion, the new organization took over their 
ownership. 

Five years of open storage on a former 
Pennsylvania branch line at Lake Roland 
took its toll in weathering, and worst of all 
wanton damage by vandals. Every window 
Was smashed and the museum members 
breathed a collective sigh of relief when the 
cars were moved a few weeks ago to the 
permanent location. 

The shiny new three-track carbarn and the 
nearly one mile of right-of-way were obtained 
with the close cooperation of the Baltimore 
Parks Department and will be operated by the 
museum under a long-term lease with the 
city. 
Vun the cars under cover, museum mem- 
bers have been busy weekends and evening 
scraping, repairing and repainting car bodies, 
placing new canvas on leaky roofs, and com- 
mencing the renovation of the sometimes- 
complicated electrical equipment. 

In the meantime, a crew of volunteers have 
been laying some of the yard trackage and 
will soon start toward Twenty-eight street. 
Plans call for a turn-around loop at each end 
of the line. Restoration of the cars, all in 
basically sound condition, will be completed 
as money and time permit. 

First to be renewed will be old “convert- 
ible” car 264, sole survivor of a group built 
back in 1900 and used on the Fort McHenry 
line. It is expected to be ready in time for the 
formal dedication of the museum on August 
30 and for display to members of the National 
Railroad Historical Society convening in 
Baltimore that weekend. 

Among the cars slumbering in the carbarn, 
awaiting their turn for an awakening, is what 
may well be the oldest street car in America. 
A compact, four-wheeled vehicle seating only 
16 persons, car 4732 started its career as a 
horsecar on Pennsylvania avenue about 1880 
and, during the early 1890s, was remodeled as 
& cable car. A few years later, it was made into 
an electric car. 

There are two of the old open summer cars 
and they have been given a high priority for 
overhauling. 

Newest are “Peter Witt” 6119, a huge steel 
car built in 1930 by the J. G. Brill Co. of 
Philadelphia, and the still modern PCC 7407 
which represents the last type to be operated 
over Baltimore’s broadgauge tracks. Both 
proudly bear the dents and creases inflicted 
by encounters with automobiles which even- 
tually drove them from the streets. 

Street car enthusiasts are held by the same 
fascination which grips steam locomotive 
fans and collectors of old automobiles. Some 
of them have been motormen or conductors 
and others often are sons of former street- 
car men and during their boyhood enjoyed 
rides on cars run by their dads. 

But a good many of them, and this in- 
cludes not a few women, simply cherish 
memories of a more leisurely, less hectic 
way of life when an open street-car ride to 
Riverview Park was something to be looked 
forward to and air conditioning was provided 
by the car itself. 

Museum member's represent all age groups 
and many occupations, including teachers, 
engineers, salesmen, a power dispatcher, a 
newspaperman or two, factory workers, stu- 
dents—you name the rest. A surprising num- 
ber of the approximately 100 members are 
young people whose personal memories go 
back scarcely farther than to the PCC cars 
but who can spout street railway history and 
statistics with real authority. 

They are all united in a common love for 
electric traction. Their backgrounds, and in- 
terests and abilities are being utilized in 
the various phases of the museum’s develop- 
ment and operation. 

The other day, a small boy from the neigh- 
borhood looked into an open doorway of the 
carbarn, scratched his head as he viewed the 
strange-looking vehicles, and then asked: 
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“What are they for?” One of the purposes 
of the Baltimore Streetcar Museum is to give 
him and other children the fun of riding a 
real honest-to-goodness trolley car. 

When the last spike is driven, the last 
trolley wire is strung overhead and 600-volt 
DC current coaxes the old traction motors 
into new life, that dream will be realized. 


CENTRO PRE-VOCACIONAL 
HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was privileged recently to be 
invited to present diplomas to the gradu- 
ates of a very unique school. There are 
many similar training centers, giving 
courses in adult basic education, and 
funded through either the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act or the Adult 
Basic Education Act. 

This class being graduated from the 
Centro Pre-Vocacional in Los Angeles, 
however, where persons who speak only 
Spanish are being taught to speak En- 
glish before they are able to take ad- 
vantage of on-the-job training programs 
under the Labor Department’s MDTA- 
OJT project. 

Much to my regret, funds for this type 
of training are becoming more and more 
scarce. The tendency is to use the money 
where results can be shown quickly. Lan- 
guage training such as this is a slower 
process. Training contracts may not al- 
low time for the learning of a new lan- 
guage. Costs per trainee skyrocket as 
time passes and subsistence allowances 
continue. 

It is very likely that we will have to 
explore specific funding to fulfill this 
specific need so that costs per trainee 
will not have to compete on paper with 
the costs involved in other types of 
training. 

The feeling of hope among the gradu- 
ates is obvious and infectious. I was 
greatly moved, as well, by the graduation 
address given by Edward Moreno, proj- 
ect coordinator at Centro Pre-Voca- 
cional. I include the full text of this ad- 
dress at this point in the Recorp in hopes 
that this message will reach into the 
hearts of my colleagues as it did for all 
those who heard Mr. Moreno at the 
ceremony: 

CENTRO PRE-VOCACIONAL GRADUATION 
ADDRESS 
(By Edward Moreno, project coordinator) 

In many schools, at graduation time, it is 
customary to send the student home with 
a message of great hope, encouragement, and 
the promise that from then on, the world 
will be the graduate’s oyster. I cannot be that 
naive or overconfident. I can only tell you 
that we are sending you to fight a new bat- 
tle, harder than all the battles you have 
fought before, to meet new challenges, and 
to look for newer opportunities, and that we 
hope that the Centro might have helped you 
to begin learning how to fight. 

And, while I cannot promise you unend- 
ing success and glory, even if you are the 
most dedicated and hard workers, I am de- 
manding that you do not throw away this 
chance. For you are luckier than all the 
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others still overloaded with the despair of 
life in the ghetto, and who haven't received 
similar opportunities. Do we expect miracles 
of you? Indeed! That's why I have often 
called you our crusaders, our gospel bearers, 
and the apple of the eye of the Centro and of 
the Mexican American Opportunity Founda- 
tion. For, through you, we intend to begin 
building a new world of hope and economic 
betterment for our people, neglected for 
many years, and saddled with many unmet 
needs. 

The course has been short, and perhaps 
not as complete or perfect, as you and I 
would dream of it. But survival courses are 
necessarily short, and this is a course for 
survival. It is just a passkey, a token to enter 
the mainstream of American life. From here- 
on, survival is your baby. We have asked 
much from you, because to be successful in 
the war against poverty we must be prepared 
to make it our personal war. And we firmly 
believe, as you do, that it is our Latin tradi- 
tion not to expect anyone to always come and 
do things for us. We have that famous say- 
ing: “Les dan la mano y se cogen el pie...” 
I hope the course has taught you to receive 
a hand, and grab the rest of the opportunity. 

In this survival course, we have tried to 
help you learn as much as possible about the 
common enemy. His name is despair; he plays 
a dirty game called lack of opportunity for 
the unprepared, and the language used in the 
game is English. To help you beat poverty, 
we have tried to prepare you to enter on- 
the-job-training,” so that you can begin 
acquiring work experience and job prepara- 
tion. We have also made you spend many long 
hours mastering that devilish language Eng- 
lish, which you feared worse than damnation 
before, but which you have begun to master. 
I do not apologize for any of your bad mo- 
ments. Survival courses are tough, for tough 
people, and you have shown yourselves to be 
tough. Now, before you leave, let's review our 
strategies. 

First, the course was just the beginning. 
Becoming a good fighter from now on is 
your responsibility. Night Adult School, Col- 
lege, and all the training you can absorb 
will help you a lot, but your main weapon 
is still the personal search for advancement. 
I have told you frequently that in America, 
when one cannot move forward, or upward, 
one must try to move laterally, or out. 

You have now the basic tools to learn more, 
that is essentially the weapons to steal 
thought. Don’t be squeamish about brain- 
picking, nor think that all thought is original. 
Human knowledge is a vast reservoir that be- 
longs to all of us, and to which all the peo- 
ples of the world have contributed. Where 
would science be if people, besides contribut- 
ing their own ideas, wouldn't have helped 
themselves to the ideas of others. So, part 
of the strategy is: never allow one day to 
pass without having picked something from 
someone's brain, or read at least a page from 
a book, or developed a new thought or ideas, 
or helped someone. 

After the most disastrous defeat in hu- 
man history, Japan is now the second larg- 
est industrial country in the Western world; 
the second largest producer of cars. How did 
she recover? No Japanese worth his rice is 
ashamed of copying, revising, adapting, using, 


improving, reforming, studying, learning, and 


utilizing someone elses’ ideas, or products. 
Japan is now the top country in the world 
in quality control. They aim at high class; 
they are masters at it. They are even helping 
industrialize Southeast Asia and Brazil. 
But, if the example is too alien, or remote 
for you, take a look at the industrial de- 
velopment of Mexico. Some people dare say 
that Mexico has got so good, that they are 
even copying our own Thermofax copiers, and 
proudly calling them “Hecho en Mexico por 
Mexicanos”. Their aim is to do everything 
better and more saleable. And they are also 
helping in the industrialization of the rest 
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of Latin America. Does it ring the bell? This 
is the kind of stealing that I am advising, 
the other will land us in jail. 

Pick the American brain; rob it blank of 
ideas. Americans claim to have the best 
know-how and the jobs. Let’s find out how 
that know-how and those jobs are gotten by 
that other America. Let’s pick every brain 
in the country, in school, at work, in the 
unions, add to that our own positive ideas, 
then go and do our job better than anyone 
else. Do you realize the tremendous combina- 
tion that brain power and Mexican or Latin 
muscle can produce? 

Second. If we are going to do an effective 
job of brain-picking, that is learning, and 
sensivity training, and brain storming, etc., 
of getting ideas, and translating them into 
action, and we live in here, we must learn 
the language of the land, English, real well. 
And this can be a very pleasant job. Someone 
has said that to learn a language one must 
begin by liking it, and by loving it. English 
has a self-rebuilding process, what is new to- 
day becomes archaic tomorrow, thus the 
loving process never ends, it is an eternal 
romance. But you must love with our Latin 
fury and fire, for when you love that way 
Seventh Heaven is a poor copy of happi- 
ness and bliss and adventure. If you really 
want to be in love, fall in love with a foreign 
language, and for us, English is my choice. 
But be careful, for the moment you master 
two languages you will want to go on, and on 
until you would master all the languages of 
the world. When you are master of two sys- 
tems of symbols, you can actually look down 
on that poor unicultural fellow who can 
can-can only in one step. Do you want fun? 
How about being able to read D’Anunzio in 
Italian, De Maupassant in French, Truman 
Capote in English, De Queiroz in Portu- 
guese and still understand Toshiro Mifune 
in Japanese . . wouldn't that be fun? How 
about having a new, beautiful slave, a new 
form of expression, always at your 
disposal. . 

Third. Never allow yourself to be inferior, 

or to feel sorry for yourself. We don't have 
to act haughty, because we belong to two 
cultures, but there’s no such thing as a “‘cul- 
turally disadvantaged Mexican” either. We 
are part of the total American culture; our 
people have greatly enriched this land, and 
this continent. But in America, to be equal, 
really equal, at least in theory, one has to 
accept the burdens of citizenship, which also 
means acquiring the franchise to select the 
people who are going to govern us. 

In 1776, the people of this land went to 
war because they were taxed without being 
represented. Some of us are still taxed, over- 
taxed, and most recently, surtaxed, are not 
truly represented, and are remiss about cor- 
recting the situation, when correction is in 
our hands. To get true equality and its privi- 
leges we must accept the responsibility of 
American citizenship. We can't afford any 
longer to stay by the wayside, full of self- 
pity, but unwilling to become responsible 
and equal. We have no time to remain peren- 
nial guests. Remember our saying: El muer- 
to y el arrimado, a los tres dias hieden”. We 
want equality for all of us, for as native, or 
naturalized citizens, we can fight for our 
rights. Any other status forces us to accept 
morsels or crumbs at the time when we need 
to be fighting for a full existence. 

America must be you and me, in full par- 
ticipation, in full action, effort and involve- 
ment, and in concert with all the Anglos, and 
the Blacks, the Yellows, the Browns, and all 
combinations thereof; all equal, but also all 
equally responsible. 

Fourth. We must hold strongly to our val- 
ues and traditions. That God is our Creator, 
and that He is all powerful, and if we are 
Catholics that Mary is the refuge of us sin- 
ners. That God created man, and man cre- 
ated societies and philosophies. What I mean 
is, we must have a faith. Our cultural values 
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are sacred, we just do not give them up. 
Father is still the breadwinner, Mother is still 
the center of the home and of our affection; 
both are equal and the finest examples for 
future generations, and people still get mar- 
ried to stay married, and virginity is not out- 
moded. Our men are still gentlemen, and all 
our women are ladies until proven otherwise. 
Work still is a dignified human enterprise, 
not always pleasant; people are still the true 
government, and nobody owes us a living. 
Personal effort and enterprise are essentially 
good, and Communism is an antiquated the- 
ory, and a gimmick to keep people poor, 
restricted and submissive. This is not too 
different from the general philosophies of 
the country, for despite TV, America is not 
all Cola Drinks, Convenience Foods, Sex and 
the Single Girl, or the Mattachine Society 
and the bearded gurus. Some of those are 
passing fads, boisterous barks, around an 
essentially good, dynamic, healthy and enter- 
prising nation. 

Fifth. We never give up. Just because we 
finished a survival course, or landed a job, 
we are not assured of instant survival, instant 
wealth, instant knowledge. Poverty is a very 
pervasive creepy thing. It creeps up on us 
when we least expect it if we are unprepared. 
Then you fight it for a while with all your 
might, but little by little it takes hold of 
your will, your sense of dignity, your amor 
propio, and pervasively it begins defeating 
you, if you let it. We must be on guard al- 
ways against total dependence. At first you 
feel that dependence is allright, for haven't 
you paid taxes and unemployment insurance 
for so long? You are just getting some of it 
back. Then we rationalize and say: “Others 
are doing it, why not me?” And finally, it 
may become the way of life. But is it really 
living? Day by day our resistance is lowered 
through frustration and inactivity, and soon, 
one is the slave of the public welfare system. 
By then all faith, all determination are lost, 
we merely whine when we should be fighting. 

Everyone of you has shown the determina- 
tion to get out of poverty through personal 
effort. Don’t let welfarism take hold of our 
communities, You are the best examples that 
it can be done when one decides to apply 
himself to the task of survival. You have 
shown that, really, work never killed any- 
body, as our parents told us. To that I can 
add, total dependence of the individual on 
the government is the secret of success of 
the totalitarian bureaucracies, but personal 
effort, such as yours, dedication, such as 
yours, determination such as yours, can open 
many doors formerly closed to all of us. 

At the same time, we who have received but 
a little, have the sacred duty now to give 
much of ourselves. I hope you have learned 
to be the supreme egotists in reverse. We are 
not rich, not necessarily beautiful, not even 
wise or sophisticated, but we have a tremen- 
dous EGO, and since this is our greatest 
wealth, let’s give as much as we can of our- 
selves. And this includes not only demand- 
ing something better for ourselves, how about 
opening a place for another one of us at the 
plant where we work, how about involving 
ourselves with the work of our organizations, 
and MAOF is my number one candidate, how 
about giving a hand when we are needed, 
how about extending ourselves beyond our 
immediate families? 

Finally, if you feel you have taken, or re- 
ceived something from us, you are in 
company, believe me, for, in addition to the 
immeasurable pleasure of seeing you im- 
prove, day by day, we have stolen from you 
many beautiful things, such as new ideas, a 
glance at the beautiful eyes of our lovely 
girls, your courtesy, your sense of persistence, 
dignity, helpfulness. We have received from 
you, your frankness, and candidness, and co- 
operation, and a fine example of personal am- 
bition. Maybe you took a page from us, but 
we have stolen from you a whole volume. 
Both of us are considerably richer. 
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The task was very hard and would have 
been impossible without the patience, loyalty, 
cooperation, dedication, and excellent aca- 
demic and personal contributions of my co- 
workers. Despite our frustrations, and occa- 
sional self-doubts we have two men in col- 
lege, two more go to vocational training free, 
one new citizen, many more are already regis- 
tered for night school, the entry level of 
many jobs is considerably higher, and our 
trainees handled successfully a multitude of 
complicated tests. You have shown that qual- 
ity of education does not necessarily mean all 
the material things, and although you could 
perhaps command more prestige, recognition, 
and better salaries somewhere else you have 
chosen the satisfaction to work with our 
people, and that satisfaction has no price, 
We are very fortunate to have worked for a 
company which has given us all the profes- 
sional latitude possible, and under a cor- 
porate director, under whom all of us grew 
up without chafing. To him and to his spe- 
cial assistant, un millon de gracias . and 
the same to young Tom Suitt, under whom 
the project began. We'll never forget him 
either. 

One man, a dreamer, a visionary, a prac- 
tical idealist receives the greatest satisfac- 
tion, I know, of seeing this project com- 
pleted, for it has taken guts, all around slaps, 
a million no’s to be converted into one yes, 
an emotional death per second, together with 
a serious physical illness to have this project 
become a reality. And for a while, he carried 
the load alone. His gospel has been: “I am 
no more afraid of no. I am used to it. I'll 
keep coming back, again, and again, and 
again, until they'll say yes.“ Because of him 
the dream became a reality and not a night- 
mare. He is the Director of the Foundation, 
Dionicio Morales. 

To all Godspeed and lots of luck. In the 
battle against poverty, prejudice and dis- 
crimination, we need both. More so in the 
battle against ignorance. But like Paul in 
his epistle to Timothy, we can say: “I have 
fought a good fight. I have finished my 
course, and I have kept the faith.” You are 
victors in a little , go now and be- 
come good fighters and have faith in your- 
selves .. Happy survival. 


INFANTRY SERGEANT FROM MARY- 
LAND KILLED IN VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sgt. Kenneth L. Krom, a fine young man 
from Maryland, was killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend his courage 
and honor his memory by including the 
following article in the RECORD: 


Army Sor. K. L. Krom, 21, REPORTED KILLED 
IN VIETNAM 
An infantry sergeant from Frederick 
county was killed in Vietnam in August, six 
days after his twenty-first birthday, the 
Defense Department announced yesterday. 
DIED AT BASE CAMP 


The dead squad leader was Sgt. Kenneth L. 
Krom, son of Mr. and Mrs. Guy R. Krom, 
Route 1, Walkersville, 

Mrs. Krom said her son was drafted in 
June, 1966, trained at Fort Bragg, N.C., and 
Fort Benning, Ga., and sent to Vietnam last 
May. 

She said the Army told her that he died 
at his base camp with a unit of the 25th 
Division after being wounded in a fire fight. 

Sergeant Krom’s brother, Ronald, serving 
with the Army at Fort Gordon, Ga., survives, 
in addition to the parents. 
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THE BROOKLYN SUBWAY CRISIS 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, the refusal 
of a handful of officials in the Lindsay 
administration to approve plans sub- 
mitted by the New York City Transit Au- 
thority for the construction of the Nos- 
trand Avenue subway extension threat- 
ens the welfare of the residents and the 
business community in Brooklyn's south- 
ern tier. 

In a report, entitled “Standards for 
Rapid Transit Expansion” made public 
jointly by Constantine Sidamon-Eristoff, 
commissioner of highways; Donald H. 
Elliott, chairman of the city planning 
commission; and Frederick O’R. Hayes, 
director of the bureau of the budget, 
these three officials set out a blue print 
designed to destroy the economy of the 
borough. Their report discards the ex- 
perience and knowledge of transit au- 
thority engineers and breaks solemn 
pledges made repeatedly over the past 
25 years to the people of this community 
that the Nostrand Avenue subway ex- 
tension would be built. 

Nothing in this report justifies the con- 
clusion that the Nostrand Avenue subway 
extension requires further study. In fact 
the suggestion that this overstudied pro- 
posal requires further study can be only 
a euphemism for killing the plan. 

Nothing in the report can inspire pub- 
lic confidence in the work of this trio of 
city executives. The only thing clear 
about the report is that the slickness of 
the design is calculated to conceal the 
paucity of its information. The report is, 
in fact, nothing but an exercise in futil- 
ity by a trio of juveniles who seek to 
avoid the charge of delinquency by being 
hypercritical. 

The simple facts are that the area in- 
tended to be served by the Nostrand Ave- 
nue subway extension has in the past 
decade seen a population increase in ex- 
cess of 30 percent; use of public transit 
facilities in the area has increased by 
more than 10 percent. The area has been 
developed with single-family homes, with 
high-rise apartment houses, with shop- 
ping centers, and other commercial de- 
velopments. 

The assertion in the report that rapid 
transit facilities now serving the area 
have an excess morning peak-hour ca- 
pacity for 26,000 additional passengers 
simply adds insult to the indignities suf- 
fered daily by the residents of this com- 
munity in overcrowded, filthy subway 
cars. 

The assertion in the report that by 
1985 the excess morning peak-hour ca- 
pacity of subways serving the area will 
increase to 36,000 additional passengers 
underscores the deliberate and calculated 
policy of the Lindsay administration to 
destroy Brooklyn’s southern tier. This 
conclusion follows inevitably from the 
fact that the Lindsay administration has 
callously closed a firehouse in a high- 
risk area of Coney Island, by plans of 
the Lindsay administration to close the 
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70th police precinct stationhouse in the 
face of the rising tide of crime, by efforts 
of the Lindsay administration to close 
Coney Island Hospital which would de- 
prive a community of 700,000 people of 
urgently needed health and hospital 
facilities. 

This vicious report asserts that the 
estimated $65,000,000 cost for the project 
makes it prohibitive. This sudden attach- 
ment to economy is ironic, coming from 
an administration which in less than 3 
years has firmly established itself as the 
most profligate in the city’s history. In- 
deed, less than a month ago, this same 
administration approved a $65,000,000 
appropriation for the construction of less 
than 1 mile of roadway for an inter- 
change between the Bruckner and Cross- 
Bronx Expressways. So expensive is this 
bit of highway construction that Mayor 
Lindsay will presumably pave the road- 
way with gold instead of concrete. 

During the past several months Mayor 
Lindsay has been busy warning officials 
at all levels of government to reorient 
their priorities under the threat that 
he would throw his hat into the 1972 
presidential ring. Yet what is obvious is 
that Mayor Lindsay’s own priorities are 
in urgent need of reshaping. 

The Nostrand Avenue subway exten- 
sion is the last possible project remain- 
ing for Brooklyn out of the $2% billion 
transportation bond issue. If that project 
is abandoned, it will mean that the 2,- 
700,000 people of our borough will have 
the burdens of financing the transporta- 
tion bond issue but get none of its bene- 
fits. Mayor Lindsay had better take an- 
other look at his priorities and make sure 
that the Nostrand Avenue subway ex- 
tension is moved ahead immediately, or 
face a revolt in Brooklyn which will 
ae Shay’s Rebellion seem like child’s 
Play. 


THE SYLVANIA COMMUNITY IN- 
VOLVEMENT AWARD, 1968-69 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more business firms are becoming 
involved in helping ghetto residents to 
help themselves and in helping commu- 
nities to begin to solve their own prob- 
lems. One of the most outstanding pro- 
grams of this type, sponsored by Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., a subsidiary of 
General Telephone & Electronics, has 
just come to my attention. 

Under this program, Sylvania is spon- 
soring a competition among all enter- 
tainment products dealers who have 
begun programs in their communities 
aimed at assisting minority consumers 
in obtaining economic self-sufficiency. 

The best project will be awarded $5,000 
by Sylvania toward the continuance of 
the program and the dealer will receive 
a trophy signifying his contribution to 
his community. 

I believe this type of encouragement 
to local business dealers to inform them- 
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selves, to become involved, and to take 
some concrete action to assist minority 
groups in their communities is to be 
highly commended. And I think Sylvania 
should be applauded for originating this 
innovative approach in attempting to 
help the ghetto resident help himself. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert at 
this point in the Recorp the Sylvania 
announcement of the Community In- 
volvement Award and a letter to busi- 
nessmen from Sylvania. The letter and 
announcement follow: 


THE SYLVANIA COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
AWARD, 1968-69 

As concerned citizens and as business men, 
we have seen the pattern of minority group 
social upheaval spread to communities in 
every part of our nation. 

The Urban problem is real. Government 
at every level is deeply concerned and various 
legislation has been passed to cope with the 
problem. 

But there is a practical limit to what gov- 
ernmental legislative action, can and should 
do—. 

We believe the retailer in our industry 
is in the front line of the Urban crisis. 
The retailer is on the street—face-to-face 
with the mounting tide of crime and civil 
disorder. 

It is also our belief that private business 
should step-up to the minority group prob- 
lem and share in the solution. It should not 
be left to government alone; the individual 
citizen and the individual business man 
must concern himself. The private business 
man is oriented to obtain results, He is in 
the best position to know the skills he must 
develop in his organization to operate effici- 
ently and profitably. 

“The Sylvania Community Involvement 
Award Program” is inaugurated with the con- 
viction that our industry recognizes its vast 
need for trained people and the opportunity 
and challenge presented to use our human 
resources more effectively. 

The award is open to ALL Home Enter- 
tainment Product Dealers—not just Sylvania 
Dealers. 

Qualifications for participation, conditions 
of judging, award program and details of 
entry submission—are clearly stated in the 
enclosed pr brochure which also in- 
corporates the official Entry Form. 

ape challenge of the Urban problem is 
real. 

The opportunity to fill our industry’s peo- 
ple” needs is real. 

How well will we respond? 


SYLVANIA ENTERTAINMENT PRODUCTS AN- 
NOUNCES THE COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
AWARD, 1968-69 
Sylvania recognizes that the Consumer En- 

tertainment Product Retailer is our industry 

interface with one of the greatest challenges 
in the United States today—the URBAN 

PROBLEM—characterized by minority group 

social upheavels. 

This Award is established on an annual 
basis to recognize the personal involvement of 
Dealers who have generated noteworthy ac- 
complishments in improving economic con- 
ditlons of minority groups in their areas. The 
modest trophy goes to the individual. The 
financial award ($5,000) will be given, in 
the Dealer’s name, to further support the 
business enterprise or activity established to 
accomplish this purpose. This Award is not 
intended to be a short-term subsidy. 

It is a requirement that the activity be 
judged on the principle of American free en- 
terprise business standards. The winning 
Dealer’s objective must have been to de- 
velop a self-sustaining operation. American 
business is strong when it performs a needed 
service and, in the process, is rewarded with 
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a profit as adequate return on an investment 
and compensation of effort. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Who can qualify? Any established Home 
Entertainment Products Retailer. (It is not 
a requirement that the retailer be a Sylvania 
Dealer). 

How can the Dealer qualify? The Dealer 
must have personally instigated a construc- 
tive, long-term approach to providing op- 
portunities for minority group individuals 
to obtain economic self-sufficiency in any one 
of the following areas: 

Establishing a successful allied business 
enterprise in hard core urban areas to serve 
minority group consumers, and actively 
operated under a training program with 
managers drawn from the minority group. 
Opportunity for these managers to obtain 
equity in the enterprise over a period of not 
more than 10 years, upon demonstrated per- 
formance, must be a pre-condition of the 
establishment of the program. 

Establishing recruiting-training programs 
from minority groups for sales and/or service 
employment in the Home Entertainment 
Industry. 

Establishing part-time work programs 
allied to the Home Entertainment Industry 
for 15-22 age group to permit minority 
group individuals to finish their High School 
education, and/or pursue higher education at 
collegiate or Trade School level. 


JUDGING 


Entries will be judged by a panel of judges 
made up of members of the Trade Press; rep- 
resentatives of Independent Retail Trade As- 
sociations; members of Sylvania’s Dealer and 
Distributor Advisory Boards; and the Chair- 
man, Ex-officio: Thomas H. Cashin, Senior 
Vice-President, Sylvania Entertainment 
Products Group. 

The structuring of the Dealer’s endeavor 
within the scope of this program, at arm’s 
length from his present business, will be 
heavily considered in judging his entry. The 
judges will also weigh each entry based on 
the size of the Dealer’s present business; thus 
entries from relatively small Dealers will 
have the same opportunity as large, multi- 
branch operations. 

In the interests of impartiality, Sylvania’s 
Panel of Judges will conduct on-site evalua- 
tions and personal interviews with minority 
group participants. 

AWARDS 


The winning entry will be announced no 
later than June 30, 1969. 

All Dealers who submit entries for the 
award will receive a Certificate of Honorable 
Mention “in recognition of his effort as a 
participant in the Sylvania Community In- 
volvement Award—1968/1969". 


SUBMISSION 


Entries must be in writing and on Official 
Entry Form, Full details are required includ- 
ing photographs and individual statements 
from the minority group employees involved. 
Entries will be judged on substance, not on 
an elaborate presentation, 

Entries must be postmarked prior to mid- 
night, December 31, 1968, and become the 
property of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


PEKING STRUGGLE SHARPENS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in 1966, 
Dr. Stephen Pan, director of the East 
Asian Research Institute in New York, 
appeared before the House Foreign Af- 
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fairs Committee to testify on China and 
Vietnam. 

Dr. Pan is most qualified to write and 
speak about these topics since he was 
born and raised in China. While a stu- 
dent in Canton he heard lectures by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek, Michael 
Borodin, Chou En-lai, Ho Chi-Minh, and 
Mao Tse-tung. From 1945 to 1949 Dr. 
Pan was editor in chief of the Social Wel- 
fare Daily, an independent newspaper in 
Nanking. 

Since coming to this country, he has 
lectured and taught at many universities, 
and written several books and a number 
of articles. Just recently, he has coau- 
thored Peking's Red Guard” and “Voice 
of Peking.“ 

In order to acquaint my colleagues 
further with recent developments n 
China, I am pleased to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point an article by Dr. Pan 
which appeared in the July 30 edition of 
the Christian Science Monitor: 

PEKING STRUGGLE SHARPENS 
(By Stephen Pan) 

(Nore.—Mainland China's cultural revolu- 
tion and Red Guards were designed to re- 
store Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s waning po- 
litical power. Now after two years of turmoil 
and internal strife the Communist Party 
Chairman feels he is in a position to convene 
the Ninth National Congress—the party elec- 
tions—from which he hopes to emerge vic- 
torious. But the outcome is by no means 
certain.) 

New YorK.—The ideological power strug- 
gle in mainland China could come to a head 
this Oct. 1—the deadline set for the long- 
overdue Ninth National Congress of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party. 

The last congress was elected in 1956, and 
the ninth should have been convened in 
1961. But present congress members have 
perpetuated their terms in office and flouted 
the party constitution by not calling a con- 
gress. The ideological power struggle between 
the Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao-chi factions 
is the major cause. 

But party Chairman Mao and his heir 
apparent, Defense Minister Lin Piao, have 
decided to hold the Ninth Party Congress 
this year, believing they now can control it— 
though this is anything but certain. 

It was at the Eighth National Congress 
in 1956 that the rift between the Mao and 
Liu factions became apparent. In 1957, Mr. 
Mao was openly criticized in Central Com- 
mittee sessions for his treatment of intel- 
lectuals and favoritism shown the proletariat 
and peasants. In November, 1958, the Central 
Committee dropped Mr. Mao as a candidate 
for chief of state. In August, 1959, Mr. Mao 
yielded this post to Liu Shao-chi, who was 
then elected “President” by the National 
People’s Congress. Mr. Mao has remained 
chairman of the party. 

But most of the about 180 full and deputy 
members of the Central Committee have been 
Pro-Liu. Thus, from 1956 to 1961, Chairman 
Mao lost his influence in the party. From 
1962 to August, 1966, the party authority 
rested in the standing committee of the Polit- 
buro, which was dominated by Messrs. Liu 
and Teng Hsiao-ping. As party secretary and 
member of the Politburo, Mr. Teng some- 
times issued orders in the name of the party 
without consulting Chairman Mao. 

It was no wonder that on Oct. 25, 1966, Mr. 
Mao admitted that since 1962 he had “re- 
treated to the second line,” did not conduct 
party affairs, and that his instructions were 
unenforceable, even within Peking. He related 
that several times his opinions were dis- 
regarded by Peng Chen, then Mayor of Pe- 
king. Mr. Mao concluded that he had to leave 
Peking for Shanghai in order to prepare for 
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the downfall of Peng Chen and for the 
proletarian cultural revolution in 1966. 


LIN PIAO ARMY CURBS TRAFFIC 


At the 11th Central Committee meeting in 
August, 1966, Chairman Mao’s delegates ar- 
rived in Peking by chartered planes, but 
many anti-Mao members were unable to 
reach Peking because Lin Piao’s army pre- 
vented planes and trains from entering the 
city during the last three weeks in July. How- 
ever, several hundred “revolutionary teachers 
and students,“ classified as “observers,” were 
present. 

They were in a fighting mood, shouting, 
stamping, and making combative gestures 
during the sessions. In addition, the meeting 
place was surrounded by Marshal Lin's troops, 
creating a threatening atmosphere for op- 
position members, 

Consequently, this Central Committee 
meeting adopted the 16 historic points initi- 
ating the proletarian cultural revolution, ap- 
pointing Marshal Lin as Mr. Mao’s successor, 
adopting Chairman Mao’s “thought” as the 
guideline of the party. The Red Guards were 
inaugurated on Aug. 18, 1966, to supplement 
the cultural revolution and to liquidate the 
opposition. This was Mr. Mao’s first major 
move to regain control of the party. 

The cultural revolution nominally directs 
the crushing of landlords, rich peasants, 
“bad elements,” and antirevolutionaries. Ac- 
tually, thousands of veteran Communists, 
intellectuals, educators, and writers have 
been liquidated, purged, or forced to commit 
suicide. Party machinery has been crippled. 
By December, 1967, of the 180 Central Com- 
mittee members and deputies, 3 passed on, 
and 102 were purged, disgraced, or de- 
nounced. Of the 16 vice-premiers, 11 have 
been purged or disgraced. Of the 10 mar- 
shals, only three remain unscathed. 

Thousands of party cadres, political and 
military officers from various parts of main- 
land China, have been imprisoned and dis- 
missed. More than half of the members of 
the newly established cultural revolutionary 
subcommittee have already been liquidated 
or purged. 

POLITICS MUST BE IN COMMAND 


Antiforeign activities, undisciplined chau- 
vinism, outright vandalism, and bloody 
clashes have become daily occurrences. Real- 
izing the inherent dangers of this situation, 
the Mao-Lin group adopted a more moderate 
and conciliatory strategy without changing 
basic policy in August, 1967. Thus the “three- 
way” or “triple alliance,” embodying prin- 
ciples of cooperation between party cadres, 
the Army, and the revolutionary masses, was 
formed. To implement this policy, more rev- 
olutionary committees” were created in vari- 
ous provinces and cities. 

The Army, not the party, now controls 
mainland China. Chairman Mao himself 
preaches, “Politics must be in command.” 
Marshal Lin, though Minister of Defense, is 
anxious to affirm his position as Mr. Mao’s 
successor, Messrs. Mao and Lin thus decided 
to hold the Ninth Party Congress this year 
and control it. 

The decision to call the party congress was 
revealed by Hsieh Fu-chih, chairman of the 
Peking Municipal Revolutionary Committee 
and Minister of Security, on Oct. 26, 1967, in 
Peking. At first he said the congress might 
be convened in May or June, but not later 
than Oct, 1, 1968. Later on Dec. 2, 1967, the 
cultural revolutionary subcommittee of the 
party laid down the qualifications of the 
delegates to the party congress as follows: 

1. The previous requirement of a six-year 
membership in the party has been rescinded. 

2. Any party member who is loyal to Chair- 
man Mao, his “thought,” and his revolution- 
ary line, may be elected a delegate to the 
Ninth National Congress. 

8. Those barred from the Ninth National 
Congress include: 

A. Those holding dual party membership. 
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B. Those who have been dismissed from the 
party but later restored. 

C. Those who once worked for the Kuo- 
mintang or the National Government of 
China. 

D. Those who have been condemned as 
party renegades—those following the capital- 
ist or revisionist road. 

If those regulations were strictly enforced, 
Mao Tse-tung, Lin Piao, Chou En-lai, and 
Chiang Ching would be among those barred 
from the congress, For Messrs. Mao, Lin, 
Chou, and Chiang Ching all have once 
worked for the Kuomintang and the National 
Government of China. Certainly this rule will 
be inapplicable to the Mao-Lin group and its 
followers. It will only be enforceable against 
its opposition. 

The number of delegates at the party con- 
gress will probably be very large. At the 
eighth congress in 1956, there were about 
1,000 delegates. Roughly speaking, a delegate 
was elected from each 8,300 members, In 
1961, there were about 17 million party mem- 
bers. The present party membership is about 
25 million. Based on the previous ratio for 
electing delegates, the Ninth Party Congress 
would have from 2,500 to 3,000 delegates. 


INCREASE IN DELEGATES SIGHTED 


But since representatives of the “Revolu- 
tionary Teachers and Students,” workers, 
peasants, cadres, and the Army will be in- 
cluded, the number of delegates will prob- 
ably be increased to 7,500 or 8,000. There also 
will likely be one to two thousand observ- 
ers,” foreign guests, and diplomats invited 
to attend. 

In calling the party congress, the Mao-Lin 
faction wants to solidify its power. By using 
force, compromising methods, and by ap- 
pointing opponents to the “revolutionary 
committees,” they have gradually lessened 
their opposition. Now they are trying to se- 
lect the delegates to the party congress so 
that they can control the party machinery 
again, Furthermore, it is intended that Mr. 
Liu be legally dismissed as Chief of State by 
the National People’s Congress, theoretically 
the highest representative body of the nation 
and its people though rigidly controlled by 
the party. 

If Chairman Mao regains control of the 
party machinery, he could cause the dis- 
missal of Mr. Liu and his own elevation again 
to chief of state. Thus Mr. Mao would once 
again legally be the head of both the state 
and the party. 

It is possible that Liu Shao-chi and Teng 
Hsiao-ping and a few other dissident veterans 
might be allowed to sit in the congress as 
symbols for attack. 

Although most of the delegates from the 
various regions, provinces, and cities will be 
chosen by the Mao-Lin faction, the Army 
delegates will be selected from the lower 
levels and approved by the higher military 
authorities, which means they must be ap- 
proved by Defense Minister Lin. 

It is still problematical though that the 
Mao-Lin group will be entirely successful 
and their delegates absolutely faithful. How- 
ever, they have no practical alternative for 
regaining power in mainland China other 
than this path, because their adversaries are 
deeply rooted in the party and other fields. 

There are some China watchers and ex- 
perts who think that since mainland China 
is at the verge of civil war, it would be very 
difficult for the Central Committee Politburo 
to hold a party congress before the coming 
October. Yet it is logical and compelling that 
the Mao-Lin faction will convene such a 
congress prior to that time at any cost. 

If Chairman Mao proves successful in his 
attempt to create a rubberstamp party con- 
gress which adopts his “thought” as the 
basis for the new constitution and bylaws 
of the party and reaffirms Lin Piao as Mr. 
Mao’s successor, the party will continue the 
extreme policies of the cultural revolution 
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and pursue a global program of “wars of 
liberation.” 

If the Mao-Lin group fails to control the 
party congress and the opposition remains 
strong, it would mean the defeat of Chair- 
man Mao and the cultural revolution. It 
would also mean that the Soviet Union 
would have a better bargaining position in 
dealing with the United States, as most of 
the anti-Maoists prefer to follow the Moscow 
line, 

If neither the supporters nor the adver- 
saries of the Mao-Lin group would win a 
clear-cut victory at the party congress, it 
would mean the rising importance of the 
moderates. Premier Chou-En-lal would be- 
come the most dominant figure in mainland 
China. Yet it is doubtful Premier Chou's 
dominance would last long, because both 
factions feel he cannot be trusted. Peking re- 
cently admitted there had been a plot to 
overthrow Mr. Chou. 
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GROWING THREAT OF OUR MILI- 
TARY-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to my colleagues’ attention the 
thought-provoking article, Growing 
Threat of Our Military-Industrial Com- 
plex,” which appeared in the May-June 
1968 issue of the Harvard Business 
Review. 

The article poses the question, Could 
the United States become a garrison 
state in which most of its energies are 
devoted to arms?” It identifies and de- 
scribes the salient features of the mili- 
tary, industrial, academic, and political 
interests in defense and space spending. 

I agree with the conclusion of the 
author, Jack Raymond, that the potential 
dangers to our democratic processes 
posed by the military-industrial complex 
do not mean there is a military-industrial 
conspiracy. 

I have often warned of the increase 
in war profiteering because of Vietnam 
expenditures, but I do not claim that 
more than a handful of defense suppliers 
conspire to bilk the Government. The 
hunger for more growth and larger prof- 
its which characterizes our economic sys- 
tem is not lessened in defense contrac- 
tors because they are paid out of public 
funds, even as the American soldiers who 
use their materials die in overseas 
jungles. Their usual appetites for profits 
need never confront their consciences 
when a simple, “generally accepted” ac- 
counting ploy allows them to retain a 
windfall profit from an overfat defense 
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contract negotiated during the surge and 
urgency of Vietnam procurement. 

It is my position that Congress should 
not lead defense contractors into tempta- 
tion by continuing its reluctance to im- 
pose the traditional safeguards on war- 
swollen defense expenditures. These 
safeguards would be a strengthened 
Renegotiation Board, a comprehensive 
congressional investigation of wartime 
mobilization, a matching of the revealed 
accounting abuses of defense contractors 
with standards of accounting practices, 
and even the imposition of an excess 
profits tax. 

This article does not treat the issue 
of the proper level of defense profits, 
but I found the documentation of the 
close ties between our Military Establish- 
ment and the industries which they sup- 
port to be very interesting. It is easy to 
see why the Department of Defense is 
ultrasensitive to claims of the defense 
industries that profits are too low, and 
is insensitive to claims of representatives 
of the public like myself that profits are 
rising unconscionably. 

Under unanimous consent, the article 
follows: 

GROWING THREAT OF OUR MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL 
CoMPLEX 


(By Jack Raymond) 
FOREWORD 


The threat of our strong military-indus- 
trial complex comes not from any conspiracy 
among military and industrial leaders (the 
author does not believe one exists), but from 
the sheer power of the votes and vested in- 
terests which are influenced by the com- 
plex.” This power may be used in the national 
interest—but not necessarily. The danger is 
one which Americans must guard against 
continually. 

Mr. Raymond was for many years a well- 
known correspondent for The New York 
Times, joining that newspaper in 1940, writ- 
ing from Europe after World War II, and re- 
turning to the United States in 1956 to begin 
almost a decade of reporting defense affairs 
from Washington, The author of Power at the 
Pentagon, published by Harper & Row in 
1964, and formerly Vice President of Clifton- 
Raymond Associates, he is now President of 
the Thomas J. Deegan Company, Inc., public 
relations consultants, in New York. 

Several months before he was due to leave 
office, President Dwight D. Eisenhower asked 
Dr. Malcolm Moos, his special assistant and 
speech writer (now President of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota), to put together some 
material that could be used in a farewell ad- 
dress to the nation. Elsenhower, who has a 
sense of history that too often has been over- 
looked by his detractors (with the exception 
of one writer, who speculated that the old 
soldier thought of himself as George Wash- 
ington and therefore also wanted to be re- 
membered for his farewell speech), told his 
assistant that he wanted something more 
than a platitudinous onward-and-upward 
Presidential sermon. 

Dr. Moos, as was his custom for many 
major speeches, gathered excerpts of Eisen- 
hower memoranda and some jottings based 
on extemporaneous remarks the President 
had made to small groups at the White 
House, and he added a few ideas of his own 
for the President’s consideration. In their 
second or third discussion of the planned 
valedictory, Eisenhower suggested, “Let’s 
bring Milton in, and we can meet regularly 
to put this in shape.” Thereupon the Presi- 
dent’s brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, joined 
in a series of lengthy late-evening sessions 
at the White House that resulted in the 


now-famous parting warning against the 
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dangers of the ‘“military-industrial com- 
plex.” 

Whether or not he thought of matching 
Washington, President Elsenhower's fare- 
well address, on January 17, 1961, may well 
be quoted long after the First President's 
parting admonition against permanent alli- 
ances with foreign nations. For while foreign 
alliances have become an accepted form of 
America’s projection of power in modern 
times, a society based on war and the threat 
of war is so alien to the American self- 
image that even today, in time of war, the 
ingredients of military preparedness evoke 
stereotyped suspicions of unseen provoca- 
teurs and profiteers, 

Hardly a day goes by that the phrase mili- 
tary-industrial complex” is not cited and 
that the Eisenhower warning is not drawn 
on to drive home some point in a current 
controversy: 

The National Committee for an Effective 
Congress recently stated: “The single most 
disturbing factor the committee found in 
the Administration’s current policy is the 
alleged growing influence of the military-in- 
dustrial complex—a factor former President 
Eisenhower warned against—and the stake 
of that complex in the war economy.“ 

When the Administration decided in 1967 
to construct a so-called “thin” antiballistic 
missile (ABM) defense network, Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon linked it to the war 
in Vietnam and rasped, “The American peo- 
ple desperately need to recognize, before it 
is too late, that we are being run in this 
country today by an industrial-military com- 
plex that makes its profits out of American 
blood, and jeopardizes all the future genera- 
tions of American boys and girls.” ? 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Economic Association, Walter Adams of 
Michigan State University said the military- 
industrial complex was a “Frankenstein 
threatening to control the contract state 
which brought it into being”; and Seymour 
Melman of Columbia University said the 
complex points to a complete transformation 
of society [toward] the Soviet type of State 
capitalism.” 

When several thousand women, led by 
former Congresswoman Jeanette Rankin, 
marched on the Capitol early in 1968 in pro- 
test against the war in Vietnam, their formal 
petition called for Congress to “listen to what 
the American people are saying and refuse 
the insatiable demands of the military- 
industrial complex.” 

In view of the current rhetorical vogue, let 
us go back to the original warning and 
examine exactly what Eisenhower said and 
what led him to say it, so that we may con- 
sider the nature of the “complex” and its 
significance for us today. 


ARMS INDUSTRY UNDER FIRE 


In his farewell address, Eisenhower re- 
minded the American people that the United 
States, which until World War II had not had 
an armaments industry, was no longer able 
to risk emergency improvisations of national 
defense. It had been “compelled to create a 
permanent armaments industry of vast pro- 
portions” in support of a huge defense estab- 
lishment costing more than the total net 
income of U.S. corporations. He pointed out: 

“This conjunction of an immense military 
establishment and a large arms industry is 
now in the American experience. The total 
influence—economic, political, even spirit- 
ual—is felt in every city, every state house, 
every Office of the Federal government. We 
recognize the imperative need for this devel- 
opment. Yet we must not fail to comprehend 
its grave implications, Our toil, resources and 
livelihood are involved; so is the very struc- 
ture of our society. 

“In the councils of government, we must 
guard against the acquisition of unwarranted 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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influence, whether sought or unsought, by 
the military-industrial complex. The poten- 
tial for the disastrous rise of misplaced power 
exists and will persist. 

“We must never let the weight of this 
combination endanger our liberties or demo- 
cratic processes. We should take nothing for 
granted.” The foregoing is the passage that 
is most often quoted, but Eisenhower went 
on to sound the warning of a subtler, and 
perhaps more fundamental, alteration in the 
American system: 

“Akin to, and largely responsible for the 
sweeping changes in our industrial-military 
posture, has been the technological revolu- 
tion during recent decades. 

“In this revolution, research has become 
central; it also becomes more formalized, 
complex, and costly. A steadily increasing 
share is conducted for, by, or at the direction 
of the Federal government, 

“Today the solitary inventor, tinkering in 
his shop, has been overshadowed by task 
forces of scientists in laboratories and testing 
fields. In the same fashion, the free uni- 
versity, historically the fountainhead of free 
ideas and scientific discovery, has experi- 
enced a revolution in the conduct of research, 
Partly because of the huge costs involved, 
a government contract becomes virtually a 
substitute for intellectual curiosity. For every 
old blackboard there are now hundreds of 
electronic computers. 

“The prospect of domination of the na- 
tion’s scholars by Federal employment, proj- 
ect allocations, and the power of money is 
ever present—and is gravely to be regarded.” 


VENERABLE PREJUDICES 


There, then, is the Eisenhower warning. 
Many found it surprising that a military 
man whose best friends were big business- 
men should have uttered it. But it was con- 
sistent with his frequently expressed con- 
cern over the pressures that had assailed 
him in the White House. It was consistent 
also with the historical heritage of the coun- 
try. For fear of, and aversion to, military in- 
fluence are rooted deep in the American 
psyche. The English quartering of a standing 
army on colonial soil to fight the French and 
Indian Wars was one of the causes of the 
American revolution. The writers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence complained that 
King George had “affected to render the 
military independent of and superior to the 
Civil Power.” 

Moreover, there was cause enough in the 
American experience to question the mo- 
tives behind defense buildups and arms pur- 
chases. Two American authors, H. C. Engel- 
brecht and F. C. Hanighen, contributed a 
lasting phrase with the title of their book, 
Merchants of Death! The book reports on 
a Congressional investigation in 1929 which 
disclosed that an “observer” for U.S, ship- 
builders had tried to wreck the 1927 Geneva 
Naval Reductions Conference. The case came 
to light when the “observer” sued the ship- 
builders for fees he claimed were due him 
for his work. It brought a public protest 
from President Herbert Hoover. 

A Senate investigation conducted by Ger- 
ald P. Nye in the 1930's concentrated on 
the great profits made by defense manufac- 
turers in World War I; it did much to arouse 
American suspicions that the arms makers 
were responsible for wars. President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, pledging his cooperation with 
the Nye investigation, attributed the “mad 
race in armaments ... in no small measure 
to the uncontrolled activities of the manu- 
facturers and merchants of engines of de- 
struction.” Even in World War II there were 
many who blamed the “creeping involve- 
ment” of the U.S. economy in the war for 
America’s ultimate participation in it. 


INSIDIOUS INFLUENCE 


Eisenhower's concern over the “complex” 
was based to a considerable extent on mili- 
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tary spending pressures on his budget. At the 
height of a particularly aggravating dispute 
over the respective merits of Army and Air 
Force antiaircraft weapons, he declared that 
“obviously political and financial considera- 
tions” rather than “strict military needs” 
were influencing the weapons debate. And 
on another occasion, when asked whether he 
would be willing to allocate more money for 
defense if the nation could, as his critics in- 
sisted, afford it, he replied heatedly, “I would 
not.” Anyone “with any sense,” he said, knew 
that if military spending were not restrained, 
the country would become a “garrison state.” 

Reflecting afterward on his experiences, 
Eisenhower confirmed his “uneasiness about 
the effect on the nation of tremendous peace- 
time military expenditures.” He complained 
in his memoirs, “The military services, tra- 
ditionally concerned with 100 percent secu- 
rity, are rarely satisfied with the amounts 
allocated to them, out of an even generous 
budget.“ As for private industries, they 
were spurred by the desire for profits and 
created “powerful lobbies to argue for even 
larger munitions expenditures.” Regarding 
political influence, he added, “Each commu- 
nity in which a manufacturing plant or a 
military installation is located profits from 
the money spent and jobs created in the 
area,’"> 

The war in Vietnam has also raised under- 
standable questions as to the country’s vested 
economic interests. In the last two years 
alone the intensification of the war in Viet- 
nam has created more than a million jobs 
in the United States, The sharp rise in em- 
ployment amounted to 23% of the total 
increase of more than 4 million jobs in the 
economy during 1966 and 1967. Toward the 
end of 1967, defense work accounted for 
5.2% of the nation’s total civilian employ- 
ment, up 3.9% in two years. The Vietnam 
buildup since 1965 increased jobs in virtually 
all industries, including more than 141,000 
new jobs in the aerospace industry, 10,000 in 
the communications equipment industry, 
74,000 in transportation, 30,000 in the cloth- 
ing industry, 30,000 in iron and steel manu- 
facturing, and 12,000 in the food industry. 

It is evident, however, that in his farewell 
address Eisenhower was not warning of some 
nefarious conspiracy by military and indus- 
trial leaders (although he was more alert 
than most Americans to the political savvy 
of seemingly nonpolitical military men). He 
explained at his final news conference as 
President that he was not thinking so much 
of willful misuses of power as of “an almost 
insidious penetration of our own minds that 
the only thing the country is engaged in is 
weaponry and missiles and—I’'ll tell you we 
just can't afford that.” 


COMPLEX ANATOMY 


To understand and assess the military- 
industrial complex, we must identify it and 
consider its magnitude, its composition, and 
the interaction of its component parts. 

The military-industrial complex includes 
all those elements of American society—eco- 
nomic, political, and professional—that have 
a material or philosophic stake in a large de- 
fense establishment. It includes not only the 
Armed Services and the companies that pro- 
duce for them, but politicians in and out of 
government, workers and union leaders, ordi- 
nary citizens and local officials, teachers in 
schools, and academicians—in short, all who 
for reasons of “pork or patriotism” support 
the Armed Forces’ requirements. 

It may be simplistic to bundle diverse 
elements of the military-industrial complex 
into a single “it,” but it“ is very real, as 
former Secretary of Defense Robert Mo- 
Namara attested after seven years in his post, 
Characteristically, McNamara asserted he 
rarely lost to “it.” He told an interviewer, 
“I'd say in this area we haven't lost more 
than 2% of the cases to the so-called mili- 
tary-industrial complex—and in those in- 
stances we failed to present our case prop- 
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erly.” But what about the magnitude of the 
cases lost? Even a straight-across-the-board 
2% of Pentagon expenditures in the nine 
budgets McNamara worked on in seven years, 
including estimates for fiscal year 1969, totals 
$10.3 billion—twice the estimated cost of the 
anti-China ABM defense system, which is 
considered by many to be the “complex’s” 
latest prize. 
OUR BENEFICENT BUDGET 

The Pentagon’s spending program supports 
not merely the tactics and strategy of the 
fighting fronts; it reaches into the lives of 
all of us on the domestic front. Allocations 
for military research spin off into jobs and 
products that can and do become important 
to the civilian economy. The decision to open 
a base or close one can affect grocery store 
owners and church fathers as well as night 
club operators and liquor dealers. The con- 
fluence of interests in the military budget 
thus results in unusual alliances as varying 
segments of society, motivated by monetary 
or social objectives, seek each other’s support 
for shares of Pentagon expenditures. 

The defense budget that President John- 
son presented to Congress in 1968 totaled 
$79.8 billion, an increase of about $3 billion 
over the current year’s budget (for the fiscal 
year ending June 1968). Although a new 
budgeting system appeared to reduce the 
proportion allocated for defense in the total 
federal budget of $186.1 billion, supplemen- 
tals inevitably will add $10 billion or so and 
restore the defense proportion to at least 
half of the total. While much of the increase 
in the January budget was due to heightened 
military operations because of the war in 
Vietnam, and some $3 billion in savings was 
planned through consumption of inventories, 
the budget nonetheless called for $25.8 bil- 
lion for the procurement of military equip- 
ment ranging from shoelaces to nuclear 
weapons, 

The detailed budget is fascinating in the 
multiplicity and variety of “things” that are 
needed to equip and maintain the Armed 
Forces. It provides, for example, $6,000 for 
flowers for American battle monuments. 
Flower growers, too, can be part of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex. 

Most of the total defense procurement is 
accounted for in several large programs. 
About half the increase in planned procure- 
ment is earmarked for three nuclear weapons 
systems—(1) the controversial ABM system 
that Senators Joseph Clark and Wayne Morse 
condemned as fuel for the military-indus- 
trial complex; (2) the Minuteman land-based 
ICBM network; and (3) the Poseidon sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missiles which are 
to replace the Polaris missiles. The new 
budget calls for $600 million in hardware 
purchases in addition to the $500 million to 
be spent in continued research and develop- 
ment on the ABM system, about $200 million 
in “super-hardening” the concrete silos in the 
Minuteman-ICBM network, an an undis- 
closed amount for the purchase of long lead- 
time items for the Poseidon missiles. Specific 
items help to make clear the industrial stakes 
involved: 

The 1968 budget message disclosed plans 
to start construcing 25 ships of various kinds 
and sizes and to modify or convert 43 ships, 
bringing total expenditures on ships to $1.6 
billion; procurement of 2,943 new aircraft, 
mostly helicopters, for an expenditure of $8.9 
billion; production of 163 F-111A and F-111D 
swing-wing airplanes (the controversial 
TFX’s) for a total of $1.1 billion; and outlays 
of another $350 million for 30 F-—111B’s for 
the Navy, despite indications that the Navy 
might decide not to use the plane. The F-111’s 
are a product of the General Dynamics Cor- 
poration. 

The 1968 budget also calls for $500 million 
worth of C-5A cargo transports built by the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, $670 million 
worth of A5 attack aircraft built by Ling- 
Temco-Vought, $576 million worth of F-4 
supersonic fighters built by the McDonnell- 
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Douglas Corporation, $169 million worth of 
A6 attack aircraft built by Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corporation, and $630 mil- 
lion for development work on the Air Force’s 
manned orbiting laboratory (MOL)—a space 
laboratory the Pentagon hopes to launch in 
1971. 

Although the United States has meticu- 
lously sought to differentiate between its 
civilian space programs and the military 
space requirements, the budget of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
is as noteworthy as the Pentagon’s insofar as 
military-industrial links are concerned. Thus, 
while the budget request for the space agency 
was reduced considerably from the figures for 
previous years, it still totaled 84.3 billion, 


NUMEROUS BENEFICIARIES 


There are various ways of looking at Pen- 
tagon spending. To begin in quantitative 
terms, consider the spread of contracts: 

Some 22,000 prime contractors and 100,000 
subcontractors enjoy the defense business 
that is generated in different military pro- 


A total of 76 industries, from aircraft to 
X-ray apparatus, are classed as defense- 
oriented. 

Plane makers and shipbuilders derive more 
than half their income from defense con- 
tracts. 

About 5,300 U.S. cities and towns boast at 
least one defense plant or company doing 
business with the Armed Forces, 

The Armed Forces have swelled to more 
than 3,490,000, a jump of about 800,000 in 
two years. The number of persons employed 
directly or indirectly because of military 
spending has risen to 4,100,000 men and 
women—about 1,000,000 more than last year. 
The number of Americans in the uniformed 
services and in defense-generated employ- 
ment of all kinds is said to account for nearly 
10% of the entire U.S. labor force of 78,- 
000,000. 

Then there are the Pentagon’s direct eco- 
nomic holdings. The Pentagon is landlord 
over some 27.6 million acres of land in the 
United States; this land is valued officially 
at $38.4 billion—and some of the values have 
been calculated in terms of prices of more 
than a century ago! The Military Services 
and Defense Agencies, after a calculated ef- 
fort to rid themselves of costly installations, 
still maintain some 470 major bases, camps, 
and installations and about 5,000 lesser ones 
around the nation. The Department of De- 
fense budget for nine arsenals in the current 
fiscal year totals $3.9 billion, up $2.6 billion 
from last year. These arsenals employ 57,000 
workers and are operating at full capacity 
because of the war in Vietnam. 


BIG CONTRACTORS 


Another way of looking at the defense con- 
tracting business is to examine the military 
prime contract awards of $10,000 or more 
which the Pentagon regularly lists by state, 
region, and commodity categories. In fiscal 
year 1967, the most recent period for which 
figures have been made available, 100 com- 
panies accounted for 65.5% of the military 
prime contracts. 

The top military contractor for that year 
was the McDonnell-Douglas Corporation, 
which represented the merger of two com- 
panies that had been among the country’s 
leaders. This company received over 62.1 
billion in defense contracts, accounting for 
5.4% of the total awarded. McDonnell- 
Douglas produces the F-4 Phantom series 
of fighters and reconnaissance aircraft. The 
General Dynamics Corporation, with over 
$1.8 billion in defense contracts, account- 
ing for 4.7% of the total, was second on the 
list. General Dynamics, whose contracts in- 
clude the F-111 (TFX) aircraft, as previously 
mentioned, also produces missiles and ships. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation was the third 
largest contractor in fiscal 1967, with $1.8 
billion; General Electric Company was fourth, 
with more than $1.2 billion; and United 
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Aircraft Corporation was fifth, with nearly 
$1.1 billion. The top ten included the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, in 
eighth place with $673 million in defense 
contracts. 

Some states are well favored by the largest 
contractors and therefore possess stronger 
interests than others in the perpetuation 
of the system. California was at the top of 
the list, with over $6.6 billion, which com- 
prised 17.9% of the total. The identity of the 
second state on the list led one reporter to 
write: 

“President Johnson's home state of Texas, 
which only a few years ago ranked seventh 
among the states getting prime defense 
contracts, now has nosed out New York for 
No. 2 spot, Pentagon figures showed today.” * 

Although there are many changes from 
year to year in the list of prime contractors, 
the cluster at the top is a “hard core.” 
Eight of the top ten prime contractors in 
fiscal 1967 were in the top ten in the 
period 1958-1960; seven, in the period 1951- 
1953; and six, in the period 1940-1944. Four 
companies—Douglas (now part of McDonnell- 
Douglas), Lockheed Aircraft, General Elec- 
tric, and United Aircraft—have been in the 
top ten for the past 23 years. 

MARIETTA ON THE MAKE 


The benefactions of defense contracting 
appear more dramatic still when specific 
examples are considered. One good illustra- 
tion is the city of Marietta, Georgia. Lock- 
heed-Georgia Company, a division of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation, is located in 
Marietta and is the largest single industrial 
organization in the Southeast. About 90% 
of Lockheed-Georgia’s business stems from 
defense contracts, the most important of 
which now are for the development and 
building of the C-5A military transport 
(worth about $1.4 billion) and for produc- 
tion of the C-141 Starlifter (worth another 
$600 million or more). 

Lockheed-Georgia pays about $200 million 
a year in wages to 26,000 workers drawn from 
about 55 of Georgia’s 159 counties—about 
one third of the state. Marietta’s mayor, 
Howard Atherton, has said the impact of 
Lockheed-Georgia on his city’s economy is 
“almost immeasurable.” Robert Cox, a 
Machinists Union leader in Marietta, said 
defense spending “would almost have to be 
considered a major ingredient in the con- 
tinuing low rate of unemployment in the 
metropolitan Atlanta area.” Lockheed buys 
everything from soft drinks to metal parts 
from Georgia suppliers. Last year, the com- 
pany spent $113 million with about 1,720 
suppliers, many of them small businesses. 

Lockheed-Georgia offers so good an example 
of spreading prosperity in a defense-oriented 
economy that the Pentagon cited it proudly 
in its Defense Industry Bulletin, as follows: 

“Major subcontractors and subsystems 
contracts on the Starlifter are shared by 
33 companies over the United States. What- 
ever the total of the employees of the sub- 
contractors and vendors who draw their 
paychecks from funds derived from the 
C-141, it can be multiplied by five to give 
a truer estimate of the number whose live- 
lihood is affected by this defense program. 
This is because in the communities involved 
there are grocers, clothiers, furniture dealers, 
appliance dealers, etc., who feed, clothe, 
house and, generally, care for the needs of 
those who are working specifically on a de- 
fense contract. 

“After receiving the prime contract on the 
airframe of the C-141 from the Air Force 
Systems Command’s Aeronautical Systems 
Division, Lockheed’s plant in Georgia sublet 
the wing to Avco Corporation in Nashville, 
Tenn., in competitive bidding. The wing in- 
cludes a fuel pump. The Tennessee subcon- 
tractor in Ayco obtained the fuel pump from 
Pesco in Bedford, Ohio. To build the fuel 
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pump, Pesco needed, among other things, 
a switch and a cannon plug. The Ohio firm 
bought the switch from the Micro Devices 
Company of Dayton, Ohio, and the cannon 
plug from a concern in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. 
“At this point, the defense dollar really be- 
gins to flow into communities over the 
United States. Micro of Ohio gathers com- 
ponents for the switch from the following 
areas: wire, from Westbury, N. L.; glass, 
Shanton, Conn.; electrical material, Chicago 
and New York; disc, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
springs, Cincinnati; ceramics, Paramolt, 
Calif., and Sun Prairie, Wis.; epoxy, Canton, 
Mass.; and silver from New York City. The 
Los Angeles firm providing the cannon plug 
for Pesco's fuel pump follows a similar pat- 
tern in obtaining components from com- 
panies spread out over the nation. ... 

“A tracing of the path of the defense dol- 
lar through the subcontracting and vending 
program involving other parts of the Star- 
lifter would find it in virtually every state 
going from prime contractor to major sub- 
contractors into the third and fourth levels 
to vendors and suppliers ad infinitum. For 
example, Rohr Corporation of Chula Vista, 
Calif., largest C-141 subcontractor, sublets 
49% of its contract on engine nacelles. Com- 
panies receiving this 49% from Rohr, in turn 
sublet 40% of their part to other firms. Rohr's 
subcontractors at the time the study was 
made totaled $85.9 million; since then addi- 
tional millions are being negotiated for fol- 
low-on C-141's,.”"7 


ARMS FOR SALE 


No review of U.S. defense business would 
be complete without inclusion of the gov- 
ernment's own mercantile interest in it, for 
the United States engages in the sale of arms 
as a source of revenue for the Treasury. In 
fact, the United States is the world’s princi- 
pal arms supplier. This is not surprising, or 
novel. The United States was the arsenal of 
democracy in two world wars. And in the 
period immediately after World War I, it 
maintained its role as arms supplier in order 
to bolster Western Europe against threat- 
ened Communist aggression. 

From 1949 to 1962 the U.S. Government 
alone (not counting private arms sales) sold 
$16.1 billion worth of military arms to other 
countries and gave away about $30.2 billion. 
Since 1962, when the current arms sales pro- 
gram began, Pentagon officials have been 
as aggressive as private arms merchants, 
with the result that the United States has 
sold over $11.1 billion worth of arms. In a 
speech in Los Angeles in the spring of 1966, 
the Pentagon official in charge of the sales 
program proudly estimated that it had 
ylelded $1 billion in profits for American 
industry and 1.2 million man-years of em- 
ployment for companies throughout the 
country. 

So aggressive has been the Pentagon in 
selling abroad that for several years it man- 
aged to use the Export-Import Bank to pro- 
vide easy credit for poorer, underdeveloped 
nations, much like the easy- credit terms that 
flourish between retailers and ghetto inhab- 
itants. 

Congress, angered by disclosures of so- 
called “Country X” accounts, ended the prac- 
tice in 1967 and put ceilings on the grants 
and sales of arms to Latin America and 
Africa. However, the sale of arms abroad con- 
tinues to be a big—very big—business. 


PRESSURE ON THE PENTAGON 


An easy way to dramatize the potential for 
what Eisenhower labeled as “unwarranted 
influence, whether sought or unsought,” is to 
personalize it. Shortly after Clark Clifford was 
designated Secretary of Defense, early in 1968, 
columnists Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson 
pointed out that his law clients had ranged 
“from the far-flung duPont de Nemours to 
the Radio Corporation of America, from Gen- 
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eral Electric to El Paso Natural Gas and Phil- 
lips Petroleum.” Although the insinuation 
may have been a nonsequitur, since many of 
Clifford's predecessors also had come from the 
ranks of big business, including defense busi- 
ness, the story had an ominous ring. 

Equally ominous to some has been the 
practice of defense contractors who hire mili- 
tary men for big jobs. Shortly before Eisen- 
hower’s farewell speech, a House subcommit- 
tee disclosed that more than 1,400 retired 
officers of the rank of major or above, in- 
cluding 261 of general or flag rank, were em- 
ployed by the leading 100 defense contractors. 
General Dynamics, headed by former Secre- 
tary of the Army Frank Pace, led with 187, 
including 27 retired generals and admirals. 

There have been no recent similar esti- 
mates, but there is ample evidence that de- 
fense contractors continue to recruit avidly 
among retired high-ranking officers. To men- 
tion just a few instances: 

General Curtis E. LeMay, retired Air Force 
Chief of Staff, is President and Board Chair- 
man of the Networks Electronic Corporation, 
Chatsworth, California. 

General Lauris Norstad, former Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, is President 
of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 

General Mark E. Bradley, former chief of 
the Air Force Logistics Command, is Assistant 
to the President of Garrett Corporation, in 
Los Angeles. 

Vice Admiral William Raborn, developer of 
the Polaris submarine missiles and former 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
is a Vice President of Aerojet-General Corpo- 
ration, Azusa, California, 

General Paul L. Freeman, the former Com- 
manding General of the Continental Army 
Command, is a Vice President of the Mellon- 
ics Systems Development Division of Litton 
Industries. 

Several years ago, as a reporter on a tele- 
vision panel show, I asked the then Secretary 
of the Air Force, Dudley C. Sharp, whether 
he thought high-ranking officers should be 
barred from taking top defense-industry jobs. 
His reply was: 

“I would hate to see this happen. I think 
that the officers that take jobs in private 
industry contribute a great deal to the 
defense of this country because of the knowl- 
edge that they can offer industry.” 

When I followed up with a question about 
whether there might not be some danger, 
precisely because they had special knowledge, 
that they would provide their new bosses with 
an unfair advantage, Sharp replied that he 
did not believe the Pentagon was “subjected 
to that kind of pressure.” 

I often remember that statement in re- 
calling the classic Congressional testimony 
of the late Admiral William M. Fechteler, 
who, after he retired as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, took a job as consultant to the Atomic 
Products Division of General Electric, Ad- 
miral Fechteler explained to a House sub- 
committee that he had arranged some ap- 
pointments for one of the vice presidents of 
his company: 

“I took him to see Mr. Gates. (Thomas L. 
Gates, then Secretary of the Navy, later Sec- 
retary of Defense.) I took him in to see Ad- 
miral Burke. (Arleigh Burke, then Chief of 
Naval Operations.) He had not met Admiral 
Burke before. And then I made appointments 
for him with the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships. But I did not accompany him there, 
because those are material bureaus which 
make contracts, and I studiously avoid even 
being in the room when anybody talks about 
contracts.” 8 

AGGRESSIVE LOBBYISTS 

The military-industrial complex includes 
certain pressure groups. The most obvious of 
these are the organizations of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force supporters, led by men with 
strong emotional and careerist ties to the 
services and virtually financed by the defense 


contractors. 
The Association of the U.S. Army, the Air 
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Force Association, and the Navy League— 
each with chapters throughout the country— 
are composed of active, reserve, and retired 
members of the Armed Forces, and of defense 
contractors, community leaders, and other 
supporters. These organizations are financed 
by membership fees, payments for contrac- 
tors’ exhibits at annual conventions, sub- 
scriptions to dinner meetings and rallies, and 
advertisements in official publications. They 
are regarded as the civilian “arm” or “spokes- 
men” of their respective services, and their 
officers maintain close contact with the ac- 
tive civilian and military leaders of the serv- 
ices. They unabashedly campaign in behalf 
of policies advocated by the active Army, 
Navy, and Air Force leaders. Occasionally 
they even choose sides between the military 
and the civilians in government, usually in 
favor of expanded military forces and bigger 
and better weapons, and in opposition to 
policies that suggest reduced “preparedness.” 

In its annual meeting of 1967 the Associa- 
tion of the U.S. Army welcomed the decision 
to produce and deploy the ABM system which 
the Army had so long advocated (more on 
this presently); in its annual meeting the 
Air Force Association urged “contract de- 
finition” of an advanced manned strategic 
bomber, procurement and deployment of an 
improved manned interceptor, the F-12, and 
production of the SST supersonic transport; 
and in its annual meeting the Navy League 
called for additional ships—especially nu- 
clear-powered carriers and submarines, 

The Military Services, of course, carry on 
their own direct lobbying and public rela- 
tions campaigns. They maintain legislative 
liaison staffs with officers stationed in the 
Capitol and concern themselves with legisla- 
tion on the budget, broad military policies, 
pay, promotion, retirement, housing, medi- 
cal care, and—not least—the military con- 
struction programs that provide most of the 
“pork barrel” projects. The Military Services 
thus keep members of Congress informed 
and solicit their interest in particular pro- 
grams. In this way they have consistently 
created Congressional support for certain ex- 
panded arms programs, even when the White 
House has opposed them. 

Of course, many members of Congress are 
active reservists, come from areas dependent 
on weapons manufacturing, or are depend- 
ent on other forms of military largess—a 
military base, for example. It is by now an old 
saw that if Georgia, the home state of the 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, received another military installa- 
tion, it would sink. 


WOOING OF THE TFX 


The TFX story is probably the most out- 
standing example of the pressures that can 
be identified in the military-industrial com- 
plex—pressures that are still reverberating, 
in this case, more than five years after the 
initial Pentagon announcement of the award 
of a potential $7 billion contract to the Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corporation. 

The TFX (Tactical Fighter, Experimental), 
later named the F-III. a jet fighter-bomber, 
was the biggest contracting plum since 
World War II, The competition for the con- 
tract developed between Boeing, with head- 
quarters in Seattle, and General Dynamics, 
with corporate headquarters in New York, 
Boeing planned to place the work in its 
Wichita, Kansas plant; General Dynamics 
planned to develop and build the plane in its 
Convair division at Fort Worth, Texas. 

Inevitably, the politics of geography drew 
public notice. The then Vice President, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, was from Texas; the first 
Secretary of the Navy in the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, John B. Connally, was Gover- 
nor of Texas and a close friend and associate 
of Johnson; and the then Secretary of the 
Navy, Fred Korth, was one of the most prom- 
inent citizens of Texas. A Congressional 
committee brought out the fact that the 
bank of which Korth had been president 
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held the General Dynamics checking ac- 
count in Forth Worth. 

Meanwhile, a number of members of Con- 
gress were also interested in the TFX award: 

Several of them were in touch with Sec- 
retary of the Air Force Eugene Zuckert dur- 
ing the contract negotiations. One of them, 
Senator Mike Monroney of Oklahoma, said 
later he had visited Zuckert’s office “to re- 
mind him of the vast government-owned 
plant in Tulsa, Oklahoma, which the Doug- 
las AirCraft Company operates, and its large 
unused machinery and manpower capabil- 

es.” b 
1 a AN Stuart Symington of Missouri, & 
former Secretary of the Air Force, visited 
Zuckert to discuss the possibility of Missouri 
companies obtaining subcontracts from 
whichever manufacturer got the prime con- 
tract. 

Senator Warren Magnuson of Washington 
inquired about the status of the competition. 
His fellow Washingtonian, Senator Henry 
M. Jackson, frequent butt of the jape that 
he is the “Senator from Boeing,” openly said 
he had insisted on an investigation when 
Boeing did not win the contract. 

Senators Frank Carlson and James B. 
Pearson, and Representative Garner E. 
Shriver, all of Kansas, where Boeing had an 
idle plant at Wichita, visited Zuckert as a 
group and told the Air Force Secretary that 
Boeing could do the job better than its 
competitor. 

Representative Jim Wright of Fort Worth, 
Texas, made no bones about his interest and 
the reason for it: 

“In the absence of a substantial contract 
of this type, the General Dynamics team at 
Fort Worth was faced with dismemberment. 
It meant the difference between employment 
or unemployment for thousands of my con- 
stituents. Let me be completely frank, I 
talked about this subject with everybody I 
could get to listen, both military and civilian 
Officials. That does not in my judgment 
amount to undesirable political influence. 
The same sort of thing was being attempted 
by the other side.“ 1 


UNNECESSARY CONTRACTS? 


In the case of the TFX there was at least 
general agreement on the desirability of such 
an airplane. However, some large weapons 
programs have been pushed hard by the mili- 
tary-industrial complex when there were 
contentions that they were not needed at all. 
The United States has spent almost $19 bil- 
lion since World War II on missile systems 
that either were never finished or were out of 
service when finished because of obsolescence. 
And the story might have been worse. The 
B-70 is an example of a major weapons sys- 
tem that Air Force leaders—and security- 
minded supporters, including contractors— 
persistently advocated; it was rejected suc- 
cessively by the Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson administrations on the ground that 
it was (or soon would be) outmoded. Score 
that one against the power of the military- 
industrial complex. 

Controversial ABM: Only the future will 
tell us how to score the $5 billion ABM system 
which is being designed to protect the United 
States against a possible ballistic missile 
attack by Communist China in the 197078. 

The Army has been pushing an antimissile 
defense for more than ten years and has 
patiently suffered the scorn of those who first 
said that it was impossible and now argue 
that it is too expensive. 

As long ago as 1957, General Maxwell D. 
Taylor, when he was Chief of Staff of the 
Army, appealed for a $3 billion start on such 
a system, and he found means of getting 
his top-secret proposal into the press after 
he ran up against opposition in the Eisen- 
hower Administration. In 1961, with Taylor 
back in favor at the White House under 
Kennedy, the Army renewed its campaign. 
Army, the magazine published by the Asso- 
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ciation of the U.S. Army, featured articles 
by generals praising the Nike-Zeus ABM sys- 
tem and advertisements by Western Electric 
and eight subcontractors for the project. The 
issue contained a map showing 37 states that 
were already sharing in the research and de- 
velopment work and were likely to get more 
if production were approved. Next the House 
and Senate rang with speeches calling for 
Nike-Zeus production to start immediately. 
And in 1963 Senator Strom Thurmond, a re- 
serve general in the Army, forced the first 
secret session of the Senate since World War 
II in an effort to win an appropriation for 
a production start on an American antimis- 
sile defense. He lost. The Kennedy Adminis- 
tration successfully resisted that pressure. 

But now, ten years after the start of the 
campaign, the Johnson Administration has 
relented in part. A full ABM defense network 
against a possible missile attack from the 
U.S. S. R. is still considered pointless to under- 
take—it would cost more than $30 billion 
under existing conditions—because the So- 
viets’ ballistic missile force is so powerful that 
the ABM defense admittedly could not cope 
with it. But for a decade, at least, a so-called 
“thin” defense against China is said to be 
worthwhile. Why? Near the end of his term 
as Secretary of Defense, McNamara tied him- 
self in knots explaining why, the heart of his 
justification being that a ten-year insurance 
policy against a relatively small Chinese 
Communist nuclear missile force was worth 
$5 billion. Arguments that this might start 
a new arms race were rejected. 

Votes for ABM: Long before McNamara 
made his announcement, Frederic W. Collins, 
Washington correspondent for the Ridder 
newspapers, drew attention in an article in 
The New Republic to some of the ingredients 
that finally may have broken resistance to 
the ABM.“ He noted the favorite ploy of the 
industrial side of the complex, this time an 
advertisement in The New York Times finan- 
cial section by the investment firm of Ar- 
thur Wiesenberger & Co., which offered a 
special report on nine companies involved 
in the research and development of Nike-X 
(forerunner name of the ABM). The adver- 
tisement listed the 28 potential corporate 
beneficiaries of the Nike-X development pro- 
gram. Collins estimated that the 28 com- 
panies had about 300 plants in 42 states plus 
Puerto Rico and Washington, D.C., and of- 
fered a “conservative guess” that they pro- 
vided jobs for 1,000,000 employees. The writer 
then noted that the plants were in the do- 
main of 84 Senators and 172 Representatives. 


AWARDS TO ACADEME 


The list of the 100 largest prime contrac- 
tors for the military in 1967 includes Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, in sixty- 
second place with $94.9 million of contracts, 
and Johns Hopkins University, in seventy- 
third place with $71.1 million. The ranking 
of these universities among the leading de- 
fense contractors is hardly surprising. We 
have long been accustomed to the vital par- 
ticipation of the academic community in na- 
tional defense, from the first nuclear chain 
reaction at the University of Chicago in 
World War II to the recent arrangements 
between many universities and the Central 
Intelligence Agency. And the Eisenhower 
farewell speech brought out, as no high gov- 
ernment official before or since has done with 
equal candor, the “prospect of domination of 
the nation’s scholars by Federal employment, 
project allocations and the power of money.“ 

The Pentagon awards some $700 million a 
year in contracts to universities, colleges, 
and other nonprofit institutions. Without 
this kind of money, as noted in a report of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, “the whole character of 
many universities’ research programs (and 
in consequence their instructional programs) 
would change. Faculties in many instances 
would shrink. Many research efforts would 
have to be abandoned completely. Others 
would be sharply curtailed.”2* Thus, as 
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Eisenhower warned, many universities have 
indeed become dependent on the govern- 
ment, not only for research activities, but 
also for faculties and instructional programs. 
Perhaps his own experience as President of 
Columbia University and his brother’s as 
President of Johns Hopkins made Eisenhower 
specially conscious of his problem. 

Recent incidents on campuses across the 
country have called attention to a general 
uneasiness, if not rebellion, against govern- 
ment research contracting on purely political 
grounds. At the University of Pennsylvania, 
two $1,000,000 research contracts for meas- 
uring the effectiveness of chemical-biological 
warfare were canceled after some professors 
threatened to wear gas masks at commence- 
ment. At Cornell University the faculty 
voted to cut ties with the Cornell Aero- 
nautical Laboratory because the laboratory 
had received a $1,500,000 contract to plan 
counter-insurgency projects in Thailand. 

Even such a relatively independent and 
well-enduring institution as Harvard Uni- 
versity has encountered serious government 
pressure on “how things are to be done in 
laboratories and who may or may not appear 
in them,” Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, President 
of Harvard, once complained. He referred 
specifically to the arrangement with the 
Atomic Energy Commission for maintenance 
of the $12 million electron accelerator on the 
university grounds. The government paid 
the cost of construction; Harvard and MI. T. 
shared a $5 million-a-year contract to 
operate it. It was intended for “free and 
unfettered academic research of an unclassi- 
fied nature,” but the government insisted on 
federal security regulations that seemed more 
appropriate to a military site than a uni- 
versity campus. Harvard resisted and won 
many concessions, but finally signed the 
contract. 

CONCLUSION 

Having identified, described, and examined 
certain aspects of the military-industrial 
complex, we must consider its implications 
for us. Could the United States become a 
garrison state in which most of its energies 
are devoted to arms? Could the pressures of 
war and the frustrations of international 
affairs pave the way to a military coup such 
as that depicited in the novel Seven Days in 
May? Are the appeals for peace and dis- 
armament being selfishly balked by the vest- 
ed interests of the military-industrial com- 
plex? These are ancient forebodings in U.S. 
history, and the fact that they linger reveals 
a national awareness of our vulnerability, 
For it cannot be denied that the military- 
industrial complex flourishes in war and 
during the threat of war. 

CHECKS AND BALANCES 

Yet this awareness of our vulnerability it- 
self constitutes considerable protection for 
us. For example, we are often troubled by 
the intervention of the military in “civilian” 
affairs. But we can take encouragement from 
the very openness of that intervention. When 
General Earle G. Wheeler, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, boldly and publicly 
disagrees with the Secretary of Defense on 
policies for the war in Vietnam or on the 
desirability of constructing a full-scale anti- 
ballistic missile defense system, and when 
General Wallace M. Greene, the command- 
ant of the Marine Corps, publicly demands a 
greater national devotion to the war in Viet- 
nam than to the social revolution in the 
streets of America—these expressions by the 
military serve to identify them publicly with 
recognizable political attitudes. By joining 
the public debate in a manner that is au- 
thorized under our system, they also set 
themselves up as targets in that debate. 

Moreover, as we have learned from expe- 
rience, the military are not always unani- 
mous in their professional view of the world 
and in their demands on the budget. Their 
rivalries for funds have sometimes exploded 
in fierce public lobbying and internecine 
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bureaucratic warfare. This, too, mitigates 
against concerted action by the military to 
influence public policy. In addition, far from 
challenging civilian control, the military 
leaders in recent years have complained of 
civilians dominating the military in their 
professional competence. The complaint does 
honor to the principle of our democratic 
system. 

Insofar as the economic threat of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex is concerned, it ap- 
pears to reflect largely the familiar dangers 
of huge concentrations of economic power. 
And there is recurring evidence of the gov- 
ernment’s capacity to cope with the indus- 
trial giants. During the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration we saw the Secretary of Defense lead 
the charge against a sudden increase in the 
price of steel. In the Johnson Administra- 
tion, in November 1965, the Defense Secre- 
tary also led in thwarting aluminum and 
copper price increases by threats to use the 
national stockpiles. 

Another safety factor is that not all states 
and communities share equally in the defense 
business despite the fervent Administration 
activities of the military-industrial complex, 
even within its own constituencies. The re- 
sult is high-pitched competition involving 
defense contractors and their political, mili- 
tary, legislative, and other allies. A single 
defense appropriations bill usually occupies 
several dozen members of Congress and sev- 
eral committee staffs for the better part of six 
months, and not all of these Congressmen 
have the same concerns and motives. 

The competing demands of special interest 
groups that focus on major decisions often 
cancel each other out. A Congressman, for 
example, might be an Army reservist with 
a strong tendency toward its doctrine of na- 
tional strategy which calls for certain types 
of military preparedness and weaponry; but 
he would vote for an Air Force appropriation 
if it meant a factory for his home city; a 
Navy appropriation if he were rallied by his 
political leaders on Capitol Hill, and an 
across-the-board economy cut if he needed 
to trade a vote with Wilbur Mills, Chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 


TAKING NOTHING FOR GRANTED 


The problem that confronts us is whether 
we can continue to depend on these coun- 
tervailing pressures; or whether at some 
point in our future—nearer than we like to 
imagine, perhaps—the disparate impulses 
that go into the military-industrial complex, 
ranging from a crass desire for profits to hon- 
est fear for the safety of the country, may 
coalesce in such a powerful advocacy of more 
and better weapons and in such potent oppo- 
sition to arms control that the entire coun- 
try will be drawn to support this position. 

I am not suggesting that the threat of our 
industrial-military complex is based in any 
way on a military-industrial conspiracy. 
There is no more of a conspiracy here than in 
numerous other matters where legitimate 
lobbies influence public policy makers, or 
where conflicts of interest affect decisions 
of the legislative and executive arms of goy- 
ernment. The free enterprise system is fre- 
quently compromised, and political judg- 
ments influence every aspect of our national 
security—but not because of conspiracies. 
Rather, Iam urging that we keep in mind the 
Eisenhower admonition: “We should take 
nothing for granted. ... Only an alert and 
knowledgeable citizenry can compel the 
proper meshing of the huge industrial ma- 
chinery of defense with our peaceful meth- 
ods and goals, so that security and liberty 
may prosper together.” 
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AN EIGHT-POINT PROGRAM FOR 
PEACE BY THE COMMITTEE FOR 
A POLITICAL SETTLEMENT IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of the House 
a recent statement on Vietnam which 
appeared in the Sunday, July 26, 1968, 
edition of the New York Times. 

A most distinguished group of Amer- 
icans, headed by Dr. Clark Kerr have 
proposed an enlightened program for 
obtaining peace in Vietnam. 

The other officers and cosigners of the 
declaration include: The Most Reverend 
John J. Dougherty, president, Seton Hall 
University; Mr. Philip M. Klutznick, 
chairman of the board, American Bank 
& Trust Co.; Dr. Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han, Joint Center for Urban Studies, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Walter P. Reuther, 
president, United Auto Workers; the 
Right Reverend Leland Stark, bishop, 
Episcopal diocese of Newark, and Mr. 
Earl P. Stevenson, Arthur D. Little Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

This eight-point program is presented 
under the sponsorship of the National 
Committee for a Political Settlement in 
Vietnam. 

I offer it now to the Members of Con- 
gress in the hope that they shall con- 
sider carefully its proposals. It is a pro- 
gram that I can and do support, for it so 
nearly parallels my own views. 

Mr. Speaker, I heartily commend the 
proposals of the Committee for a Political 
Settlement in Vietnam. 

First. An immediate standstill cease- 
fire by all sides, starting with an end of 
U.S. bombing of North Vietnam. 

Second. International peacekeeping 
machinery. 

Third. Free elections so that the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam can be chosen 
democratically by the people and not im- 
posed by Washington or Hanoi, with an 
agreement by all parties to accept the 
results of the election. 

Fourth. Full freedom for all political 
groups in South Vietnam to organize, 
campaign, and present their candidates 
and programs. 

Fifth. U.S. support for social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction, including an ex- 
tensive land reform program. 

Sixth. Assurance by the resulting gov- 
ernment of protection of minorities 
against reprisals before the international 
peacekeeping corps departs. 

Seventh. Arrangements for the with- 
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drawal of all outside military forces from 
South Vietnam, including both United 
States and North Vietnamese. 

Eighth. No unilateral withdrawal or 
military escalation by the United States. 


JAKE PICKLE: THE VETERANS’ 
VOICE 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the strength and dedication JAKE PICKLE, 
my Texas colleague from the 10th Con- 
gressional District, brings to bear in rep- 
resenting the veterans of his district al- 
most earns him the title of ex officio 
member of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. 

During the years I have served as 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Com- 
mittee and shared experiences in Con- 
gress with JAKE, I have been impressed 
with his record of strong support for our 
veterans, and with the alertness of his 
watchdogging of veterans matters. 

Earlier this year, a problem developed 
which threatened severely the progress 
of the community nursing home pro- 
gram—a program which allows a veteran 
patient to be located close to his home 
and family during the important time 
of convalescence. JAKE immediately and 
singly joined with me in sponsoring cor- 
rective legislation, and he appeared as an 
effective witness in the subsequent hear- 
ings. We are still working out the details 
of this matter, but the fact that the 
problem was perceived and acted upon 
so early puts us way ahead of the game. 

JAKE proved his mettle as a scrapper 
then, and he has done so before. 

W. H. McGregor, the department ad- 
jutant of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Texas, noted an important pro- 
gram when he wrote to JAKE: 

On behalf of the Legionnaires of Texas, 
and the men in our fighting forces at this 
time, I wish to thank you for your support 
of the improved veterans home loan bill 
which passed the House of Representatives 
last week. This was indeed a worthwhile bill 
and it is always encouraging to know that 
my own Representative supported the 
measure, 


JAKE argued for passage of that VA 
home loan bill on the House floor back 
on March 26, 1968, and as you recall, its 
passage increased the VA home loan from 
$7,500 to $12,500, and made adjustments 
in the interest ceiling to assure that 
every veteran would be able to find mort- 
gage credit for the home he selects. 

Some feel that the VA home loan pro- 
gram works to the greatest benefit of 
our young veterans—the ones just re- 
turning to civilian life and starting their 
families. And while this may be so, JAKE 
has not forgotten the other veterans, and 
their families and dependents as well. 

In August 1967, Jake supported tne 
Veterans Pension and Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1967. This is one of the 
most sweeping revisions of the veterans’ 
laws ever made. Among other things it 
included cost-of-living increases for 
pensions paid to veterans and their wid- 
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ows and dependent children, with the 


largest increases going to those with the 


lowest incomes; gave Vietnam veterans 
the same general level of care afforded to 
other wartime veterans, including full 
pension rates, a burial allowance, and 
drugs for a Vietnam veteran requiring 
aid and attendance; authorized an al- 
lowance to purchase a specially equipped 
auto by a veteran who has a service- 
connected loss of a hand or foot; per- 
mitted payment for more than one serv- 
ice-connected physical loss. 

Again, in December 1967, Jake lined 
up for the veteran by supporting a bill I 
sponsored to increase income limitations 
which determine the amount of a vet- 
eran’s disability pension. Pensioners, un- 
der this new law, will be able to receive 
greater amounts of outside income, such 
as from social security, without incur- 
ring a corresponding pension reduction. 

The list of his contributions could go 
on and on. But I will just quickly men- 
tion two others, when in February of this 
year, JAKE rose to speak for a bill to give 
our returning Vietnam veterans aid in 
getting a job—and I would note that this 
bill was signed into law 6 months later; 
and again in June of this year when JAKE 
supported a bill to increase the compen- 
sation rates for our service-connected 
disabled veterans. 

As a 344-year Navy veteran in World 
War II, with combat service in nine sep- 
arate sea engagements, JAKE knows very 
clearly the responsibilities a grateful 
country owes her defending sons. It is 
an honor and a privilege for me to serve 
as chairman of such an important com- 
mittee as the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, but it is a source of pleasure 
and a marked pride to have the assist- 
ance of such a capable colleague as JAKE 
PICKLE. 


CONGRESSMAN HAMILTON SUP- 
PORTS NATIONAL STRATEGY 
AGAINST CRIME 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the text of my weekly 
radio broadcast to Ninth District resi- 
dents: 

The first business of any government is 
the safety of its citizens. But in America 
we want more. We want for our citizens a 
sense of security, a mood of confidence, an 
absence of fear, and an ability to move about 
without apprehension of assault or attack. 

Today we cannot claim to have achieved 
a nation free from crime. Crime marks the 
life of every American. 

Today crime in America is increasing five 
times faster than our population. Law en- 
forcement agencies struggle to meet the 
challenge. There are not enough policemen— 
they are not paid enough—they lack the 
necessary equipment and technical assist- 
ance. And in many communities local tax 
sources are inadequate to finance necessary 
police operations. 

In our democracy, the principal responsi- 
bility for dealing with crime does not lie 
with the national government—but with 
the state and local communities. 
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As a nation we have always preached local 
law enforcement. And, as a nation, we have 
always practiced it. The city of New York 
has more law enforcement officers than the 
entire federal government. And none of us 
would have it any other way. 

But today, I believe, the national govern- 
ment is obliged to lend a helping hand—to 
augment state and local police efforts, with- 
out seeking to usurp state and local police 
powers. 

So, I support a national strategy against 
crime that is consistent with the principle 
that law enforcement is primarily a local 
responsibility. 

I support a national anti-crime strategy 
that seeks justice as well as law and order. 
For order without justice and justice without 
order are equally destructive. 

I support a national anti-crime strategy 
that is consistent with the gravity and com- 
plexity of the crime problem in America. 

Crime seems to be associated with two pow- 
erful, contemporary, and almost inevitable 
social trends: the increasing urbanization of 
America and the increasing youthfulness of 
America. To cope with the mounting crime 
rate, the nation is demanding almost impos- 
sible results from underfinanced, under- 
staffed, and outmoded police departments, 
court systems and correctional institutions. 
The result of all this is that the fear of 
crime and violence has become the constant 
companion of many Americans, 

This problem—the problem of a mounting 
crime rate—is not a phenomenon of the past 
four years. On the contrary, the problem has 
been with us for two decades, and only in 
the past four years have we really begun to 
deal with it. 

Current critics have pointed to an 88% 
increase in crime since 1960, but what they 
often fail to mention is that during the 
1950’s crime increased at a higher rate— 
98%—and no one during that time proposed 
any anti-crime legislation. 

The first real attacks on crime were mount- 
ed by the last two Democratic Congresses. 
Now, for the first time, the federal govern- 
ment is furnishing national leadership in the 
fight against crime. We have passed the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act, the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act, and in- 
stituted the bi-partisan President’s Crime 
Commission which has conducted the na- 
tion’s most comprehensive study on crime. 

The Democratic record is a good beginning, 
but the crime problem is far too serious to 
be content with current legislation. So I offer 
these recommendations to enlarge and 
strengthen the nation’s attack on crime: 

1. Support of the basic principles of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act. That prin- 
ciple is that federal funds should be avail- 
able to local law enforcement agencies to 
provide them with better training, better 
equipment, and better research facilities. 

2. Support of the Omnibus Crime Control 
Act, which provides aid to local law en- 
forcement agencies, court reforms, federal 
wire tapping regulations, and changes in 
Supreme Court decisions. 

3. Support and passage of a bill which I 
have introduced which will establish a na- 
tional research center on crime. This na- 
tional research center would concentrate on 
studies of the incidence and areas of crime, 
the backgrounds of criminal offenders, and 
new techniques for the prevention and de- 
tection of crime. 

4. Passage of new legislation to strengthen 
federal law enforcement agencies by pro- 
viding them with additional federal anti- 
crime Officials, and by reorganizing and con- 
solidating federal law enforcement agencies. 

5. The federal government should urge 
each state to establish a commission on po- 
lice standards. The commission should write 
statewide programs to encourage better edu- 
cation and training for policemen, higher 
pay, and the use of modern technology in 
crime control equipment. 
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6. Since the highest incidence of crime is 
concentrated among the young, the best hope 
for reducing crime in America is to reduce 
juvenile delinquency. I, therefore, support 
legislation to assist the state and local juve- 
nile agencies in developing new plans, pro- 
grams, and special facilities to deal with 
youthful offenders, and, in particular, to 
modernize juvenile courts and to encourage 
them to give more emphasis to rehabilitating 
the young and making them able to play 
useful roles in society. 

7. Continued support and active enforce- 
ment of the anti-riot legislation which I 
sponsored and which was enacted into law 
this year. 

I believe these suggestions to fight crime 
are a substantial beginning. 

But this strategy, or any other strategy, 
will not finally cure the cancer of crime in 
our society. 

Crime is a social problem that is inter- 
woven with every aspect of American life. 
As a nation, we cannot expect a lawful so- 
ciety unless we also have a just society. 

We cannot expect police alone, or the 
courts alone, or tough laws alone to eliminate 
crime, So coupled with a national strategy 
against crime, and our desire to upgrade 
police departments and to modernize crime 
facilities in courtrooms, we must strive to 
correct the conditions which breed crime. 

In short, we must seek to establish justice 
while we also seek domestic order. 

If we are really to have a safe and secure 
nation, no violence in the streets, and citi- 
zens free from crime and the fear of crime, 
we must have a lawful and a just America. 


IRWIN OPINION POLL RESULTS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, you will re- 
call that in the spring of this year I 
polled my constituents on a number of 
issues of importance facing our Nation. 
The poll appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 29, 1968. I am pleased 
to say that a number of people receiving 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record all over the 
country took the time to write to me and 
comment on the poll and the questions 
it raised. 

Now, I am able to present the results 
of my poll. For the benefit of my col- 
leagues and others interested in the re- 
sults, Iam submitting for insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a sample of the 
text and tabulations that will be mailed 
postal patron to every household in my 
congressional district. 

Each resident of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District will have the opportunity 
to read the totals for the entire Fourth 
Congressional District juxtaposed to the 
tabulations for the municipality in which 
he resides. For instance, the sample re- 
port which follows will go to every house- 
hold in Bridgeport. The recipients will 
have available to them the total tabula- 
tion for the district and the tabulations 
for Bridgeport. 

Nine other reports containing the same 
questions and containing the same total 
tabulation for the Fourth Congressional 
District will differ only in the tabulation 
figures for the particular municipality to 
which they are being addressed. In addi- 
tion to Bridgeport, reports are being 
mailed to Fairfield, Weston, Wilton, 
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Westport, Norwalk, New Canaan, Stam- 
ford, Darien, and Greenwich. The tabu- 
lations for each of these municipalities 
will be shown. There are a total of 10 
municipalities in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

Perhaps I should note that I have com- 
menced my report with a short introduc- 
tion reading the same for each of the 10 
reports; the questions and results follow. 

The following, Mr. Speaker, is the Ir- 
win opinion poll results in my “Congress- 
man Don Irwin at Work,” as sent to the 
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I am pleased to be able to give you the 
final tabulations of the questionnaire I sent 
to you this spring. I am most grateful that 
so many individuals took the time to give 
me their preferences and in most instances, 
add comments. I am only sorry that I have 
not been able to respond personally to all the 
comments as I had hoped to do. 

All the questionnaires were fed into the 
computer. Approximately 20,000 question- 
naires were returned producing about 32,000 
responses. 

The following are the tabulations (both in 
numbers and percentages) for Bridgeport. 
So that you might compare Bridgeport's 
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sional District, the figures for the District 
are given next to the comparable figures for 
Bridgeport. For example, in the first question 
39.2% of Bridgeport’s respondents favored 
the legislation designed to prevent discrimi- 
nation in the sale or rental of housing com- 
pared to 41% for the entire 4th Congres- 
sional District and 56.1% in Bridgeport in- 
dicated opposition as compared to 44.5% in 
the whole District. In closing, I might note 
that sometimes the percentages do not add 
up to 100; this is because in any sampling 
there are a number of “rejects” (no answers, 
lack of clarity in answering, etc.). 

I hope that you find these answers to be 
as interesting as I have. 


people of Bridgeport: answers to the totals for the 4th Congres- DONALD J. IRWIN. 
JE a a a O ̃ P! ee ee a U a 
Yes No 
4th Congressional District Bridgeport 4th Congressional District Bridgeport 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
1. Do you want Congress to pes legislation to prevent discrimination 
in the sale or rental of housing? ee A 12, 943 41.0 1,635 39. 2 14, 028 44. 5 2, 342 56.1 
2. Do you favor celebrating national holidays (except Christmas and 
ew Year's) on Mondays and Fridays amonnan 19, 130 60. 7 2,670 64. 0 8, 546 27.1 1, 393 33.4 
3. In your fae should we observe daylight saving time on a year- 
round basis, so we could have an extra hour of daylight in the 
evening during the winter? 17,605 55.8 2, 862 68. 6 9,632 30. 5 1,180 28.3 
4. Would you like to see the voting age lowered to 187 10, 3 33.0 1, 560 37.4 17, 182 54. 5 2, 498 59.9 
5. Do you think there should be a law to limit the total amount of 
money spent by or for a candidate running for public office? 22, 164 70.3 3,256 78.1 5, 332 16.9 800 19.2 
4th Congressional District Bridgeport 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Do you feel that the major financial responsibility in solving the problems of our cities should be met by— 
AR RL . Deere . es 8, 023 25.4 1,219 29.2 
2. The State government. 6, 969 22.1 1.144 27.4 
3. Local government 9,769 31.0 1, 332 31.9 
e er e take 22 ͤ 2 T 2, 581 8.2 346 8.3 
7. Do you feel the United States has an obligation to support Israel in the Middle East conflict 
e eee, e . N, 4.974 15.8 690 16. 5 
2. Through diplomatic support. x 0, 384 32.9 1,444 34.6 
3. With military assistance 4, 530 14.4 694 16.6 
4. By direct U.S. involvement. 939 3.0 190 4.6 
Sh NO QUO U ˙ sea eeah user 2 ñ. — 6, 484 20.6 1,020 24.5 
8. In Vietnam, do you think that the United States and her allies are— 
3 13,176 41.8 1,515 36.3 
10,317 32.7 1,799 43.1 
3,307 10.5 539 12.9 
1,077 3.4 242 5.8 
6,375 20. 2 838 20,1 
2. Hold only populated areas 1,815 5.8 152 3.6 
3. Stop all the bombing of North Vietnam 3, 582 11.4 346 8.3 
4. Maintain present diplomatic and military effort. 4,349 13.8 683 16.4 
5. Bomb Hanoi and the 5,537 17.6 23.1 
6. Wage an all-out atta 4. 843 15.4 973 23.3 
10. Do you think that the p 
1. Lead to irommediate. peace In Vietnam- e ʒ ena s ni nEn 2,988 9.5 595 14.3 
2. Lead to a negotiated settlement excluding the Communists... z 2,640 8.4 423 10.1 
. Lead to a negotiated settlement including the Communists. z 13, 044 41.4 1,612 38.6 
4. Lead to a general cease-fire... 4,069 12.9 698 16.7 
5. Lead to a Communist takeover. 1,514 4.8 174 4.2 
6. Other 1,921 6.1 364 8.7 
11. Do you think 
1, Moving for negotiations 5,975 18.9 622 14.9 
2. Negot 3, 646 11.6 471 11.3 
3. Providing a ee force to enforce a negotiated settlement 6,974 22.1 995 23.9 
4. No papat al 10,685 33.9 1,926 46.1 
12. Do you think that t 
1. Lead 1, 108 3.5 169 4,2 
2. Contribute to better communication in our society 4,579 14.5 474 11.4 
3. Make no contribution, but are not harmful 3, 306 10,5 440 10.5 
4. Contribute to confusion and discontent in our socie 8, 554 27.1 1,410 33.8 
5. Lend encouragement to the enemy 10, 113 32.1 1,584 38.0 
13. How do you feel about age discrimination in employment? Do you think this problem is— 
—. . ̃— PJ]Z——— ]]7]JVn // · 22 13.710 43.5 2,355 56.5 
eee = a55 cd dkG T . —„ 12, 486 39.6 1, 536 36.8 
3. One that can be solved by private interests outside the Government 9,653 30.6 1,092 26.2 
4. One that can be solved by Federal D 1,363 4,3 321 7.7 
5. One that needs efforts by all Government levels and private enterprise. 13, 860 44.0 2,264 54.3 
More Less Same 
4th Congressional District Bridgeport 4th Congressional District Bridgeport 4th Congressional District Bridgeport 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
14. Should the Government spend 
pee, or the same for 
je following programs: 
1. Vi — 2 19. 4 1.044 25.0 14, 097 44.7 1,777 42.6 5, 928 18.8 1,016 24. 4 
2. 22.1 1,581 37.9 7, 361 23.3 733 17.6 12, 023 38.1 1,567 37.6 
3. 7.0 173 4.1 20, 209 64.1 3,251 77.9 4, 396 13.9 504 12, 1 
4. 15.9 1,131 27.1 11,345 36.0 1.054 25.3 9, 628 30. 5 1,620 38. 8 
5. 55.7 2,767 66.3 2,800 8.9 321 7.7 6, 604 20,9 877 21,0 
6. 45.1 2, 555 61.3 „604 11.4 322 7.7 8,713 27.6 1,066 25. 6 
7. 65.4 3,041 72.9 1,711 5.4 215 5.2 4.541 14.4 666 16. 0 
: C 
10. 47.2 2} 053 49.2 5,246 16.6 826 19.8 6, 608 21.0 045 25. 0 
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4th Congressional District Bridgeport 
Number Percent Number Percent 
15. Beyond any cuts you may have advocated above, do you think Congress ought to— 
: 1. Legyslate th 2 6,236 19.8 670 16.1 
791 2.5 86 2.1 
2,042 6.5 258 6.2 
10, 306 32,7 1,641 39.3 
7,989 25.3 1,413 33.9 
7,687 24.4 1,475 35.4 
2. An additional step to the above mentioned steps. i , 464 20.5 1,132 27.1 
3. a yer (by error, no alternative was given for no wage and price controls—many people who did not check alternatives 
U com 0 2 indicated their disfavor with such controls under any eircumstance) oe eee eee 17,628 §5.9 1,573 37.7 
„ co — 
1. Repu NOR oon pre T be ieda ²˙·⸗ꝛm. ˙—u. . . ＋ꝓ okie 22 eee 8, 426 26.7 478 11.5 
2. Leaning toward Republican. 3.884 12.3 529 12,7 
3. Independent 7, 439 23.6 1, 505 36.1 
3 . ing 3 Democratic. boo ae — ma 
eee "807 26 131 3.1 
* 4, 462 14.2 1,233 29.6 
11, 445 36.3 1, 268 30.4 
8, 482 26.9 1, 041 25.0 
10 icon aa P Go ³·. ³¹ A AAA V 0 EE 3, 338 10.6 515 12.3 
le ation: 
» Whi 5,171 16.4 909 21.8 
Saag ele. 2, 200 7.0 728 17.5 
453 1.4 113 2.7 
5,783 18.3 786 18.8 
4,509 14.3 248 5.9 
8,415 26.7 957 22.9 
7. Other 1,255 4.0 314 7.5 
. i] rk 
” 8 8 eee . ͤũòQ::; ¼——U— . ̃7•—ß.⁰ 0G. MA 4.450 14.1 89 2.1 
. Car. 14, 063 44.6 2,636 63.2 
3. Bus. 451 1.4 228 5.5 
4. Walk a 782 2.5 171 4.1 
R 1 25 — oe See ae s 367 1.2 59 1.4 
. u 
; * — Yor — ne: 19, 444 61.7 1.902 45.6 
5 iS 134 iso 1.8 8.0 
. N ý . x 
Pini 008 41.2 2.811 60.2 
5. New York radio 17,052 54.1 1,909 45.8 
6. Hartford and New Haven TV. 2,214 7.0 844 20.2 
7, New York TV —. E A 21,830 69.2 3,333 79.9 
22, Woa y be willing to contribute financially to the production of (paper and printing) of congressional newsletters and question- 
SN 5,952 18.9 718 17.2 
8, 212 26.0 1,457 34.9 
12, 014 38.1 1, 803 43.2 
, 983 47.5 2,218 53.2 
13, 226 41.9 1,926 46.2 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
AND THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the appointment of John T. Wilson, 
Deputy Director of the National Science 
Foundation, as vice president and dean 
of faculties of the University of Chicago 
is pleasing to the people of Chicago, 
especially those in the congressional dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent and 
included in which is the University of 
Chicago. 

The appointment will be effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1968, according to the joint an- 
nouncement by George W. Beadle, pres- 
ident of the university, and Edward H. 
Levi, provost and president-designate of 
the university. 

As vice president and dean of the 
faculties, Dr. Wilson will become the 
university’s senior officer for the admin- 
istration of academic affairs under the 
president. 

It is unnecessary for me to say how 
very pleased I am at Dr. Wilson’s ap- 
pointment. The National Science Foun- 
dation was created the year I came to 
Congress in 1949 and I worked hard and 
long with the scientists on the faculty of 
the University of Chicago in the period 
when the matter was under legislative 


consideration. The Foundation always 
has been close to my heart. Since the 
enactment of the legislation creating the 
Foundation I have in every succeeding 
Congress supported increases in the ap- 
propriations for the Foundation. Dr. 
Wilson came to the Foundation in 1952 
and he was a great force in its develop- 
ment. 

Dr. Beadle said: 

We are proud to announce that Dr. Wilson 
will return to the University to work closely 
with Dr. Levi in guiding the academic pro- 
gram and plans of this great university. Dr. 
Wilson brings to Chicago a thorough under- 
standing of science and scientists, adminis- 
tration and government. He also knows 
the University’s faculty and environment be- 
cause of his previous tenure here in both 
the administration and as a professor of 
psychology. 


Dr. Wilson left the University of Chi- 
cago on July 1, 1963, to accept his present 
position as Deputy Director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation in Washing- 
ton, D.C. In this position he served as 
chief assistant to the Director during a 
period of major growth of the Founda- 
tion’s activities. 

Dr. Leland J. Haworth, Director of the 
National Science Foundation, issued the 
following statement about the appoint- 
ment: 

We are indeed sorry to lose John Wilson, 
and we congratulate the University of Chi- 
cago upon his decision to return there. He 
has been a most able and effective Deputy, 
handling difficult tasks with a rare combina- 
tion of wisdom and dispatch. We earlier 


recognized this in awarding him the Founda- 
tion’s first Distinguished Service Award, on 
May 18, 1967, for his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the programs of the Foundation and 
for his personal leadership in its develop- 
ment as a major instrument for the advance- 
ment of science.” We wish him the best of 
luck in his new position. 


He had served since late 1961 as spe- 
cial assistant to the president—Dr. 
Beadle—of the University of Chicago and 
also as a professor of psychology. As 
professor of psychology, Dr. Wilson col- 
laborated in research and taught at the 
graduate level. 

For 6 years before coming to Chicago 
in 1961, Dr. Wilson had been Assistant 
Director for Biological and Medical Sci- 
ences of the National Science Founda- 
tion. The National Science Foundation is 
a governmental agency established in 
1950 by an act of Congress to stimulate 
the progress of basic science and science 
education in the United States. 

Dr. Wilson was born March 7, 1914, at 
Punxsutawney, Pa. He holds a bachelor 
of arts degree, with distinction, from 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, class of June 1941, where he took 
a major in psychology and a minor in 
philosophy. He was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa there in February 1941. 

Dr. Wilson took his master’s degree at 
the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
in July 1942. There, he majored in psy- 
chology and took a minor in education. 
He served as a teaching assistant in ele- 
mentary psychology in 1941 and 1942. 
He was elected to Sigma Xi, national 
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honor fraternity for scientists, in July 
1942. 

In June 1948, after service in the U.S. 
Navy, he received his doctoral degree 
from Stanford University. Again, his 
major was in psychology and his minors 
were education and business, He was a 
Rockefeller Foundation predoctoral fel- 
low and a teaching assistant in experi- 
mental psychology. 

Dr. Wilson joined the staff of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation in April 1952 
to direct the Foundation’s program in 
experimental psychology. 

During World War II, he served as as- 
sistant for personnel and training to the 
head of the radar section, Readiness 
Division Headquarters, Commander in 
Chief, U.S. Fleet. The rapid developmeni 
of complex radar equipment had pro- 
duced an immediate need for specialized 
personnel to man these new instruments. 
He was responsible for developing a com- 
prehensive radar personnel selection and 
training program. He was also respon- 
sible for the initiation of personnel and 
training research projects within the 
Department of the Navy and by the Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee. 

Dr. Wilson also has served as assist- 
ant executive secretary of the American 
Psychological Association and a member 
of the faculty of George Washington 
University in the Department of Psy- 
chology. He later was head of the per- 
sonnel and training research pranch in 
the biological sciences group of the Of- 
fice of Naval Research. 

Dr. Wilson is the author of a number 
of articles on psychology and human 
learning, on personnel selection and 
training, and on research programing 
and administration. 
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IMMIGRATION AID FOR VICTIMS OF 
EARTHQUAKES IN SICILY 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 12, 1968, the island of Sicily was se- 
verely stricken by an earthquake which 
left death, destruction, and ruin in its 
wake. Approximately 300 people were 
killed in the disaster. At least 60,000 per- 
sons were directly affected by this tragic 
event. Some 40,000 were made homeless, 
thousands have been deprived not only 
of their homes but of sources of liveli- 
hood. 

Children were orphaned; factories 
have been destroyed leaving some 15,000 
jobless. Eleven thousand homes were de- 
stroyed. Farmlands became wastelands 
because of the destruction of irrigation 
plants. 

The United States responded promptly 
to help meet the immediate and urgent 
needs of the refugees in Sicily, in the 
honorable and traditional way in which 
America has always responded to catas- 
trophe, to loss of life, to the need for eas- 
ing the burdens of human suffering. Our 
Government promptly sent to Sicily by 
airlift Army medical teams, food and 
medical supplies, tents, field kitchens, 
and other necessary supplies and equip- 
ment to cope with emergency conditions. 

Initially, when the earthquake first 
struck the people in Sicily were in need 
of everything. They had no shelter and 
it was cold, and the immediate problem 
was shelter and food. The emergency 
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situation is now over with. Yet thou- 
sands of people remain in temporary 
shelters. In the towns of severe damage, 
there are no farms to which people can 
return. Stores owned by small shopkeep- 
ers have been destroyed. What is urgently 
needed now is resettlement, lest tempo- 
rary shelters become permanent and be- 
fore the hopes of these victims for a new 
life are turned to despair and hopeless- 
ness. 

More than 50 Members of this House 
have sponsored bills to establish special 
quotas to permit Sicilian refugees to im- 
migrate into the United States. Approval 
of any one of those bills would not rep- 
resent a departure from American immi- 
gration policy. Ample precedent for such 
legislation is found in Public Law 85-892, 
which provided immigration visas for the 
victims of earthquake and volcanic erup- 
tions which plagued the Azores in 1957 
and in 1958. 

In fact the United States has tradi- 
tionally opened its doors to the victims 
of natural disaster. Concern over the 
tragic plight of the people in Sicily is 
shared by all Americans. Throughout 
our history, the sons and daughters of 
Italy have contributed to the wealth and 
to the culture of America. Indeed, many 
of the victims have relatives who are 
citizens of the United States, but are 
unable to come here because the Italian 
immigration quota is so heavily over- 
subscribed. 

In light of the traditional humani- 
tarian policies we have always followed 
in connection with immigration, I think 
it imperative that we act favorably on 
providing immigration aid to the victims 
of the Sicilian earthquake before the 
calendar brings to an end of the 90th 
Congress. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The righteous shall be glad in the Lord 
and shall trust in Him.—Psalm 64: 10. 

Eternal God, our Father, returning 
from a brief recess we assemble again in 
this shrine of our national life and bow 
our heads at the altar of prayer. Look 
with Thy favor upon us, upon our 
Speaker, the Members of this House of 
Representatives and their loved ones, and 
all who labor with them. Grant unto 
them to be healthy in body, hopeful in 
mind, and harmonious in spirit that they 
may think clearly, plan wisely, and work 
diligently. In deed and in truth may they 
be instruments of Thy will in this 
troubled time. 

As we face the crucial days that lie 
ahead: 


God be in our heads 

And in our understanding; 
God be in our eyes 

And in our looking; 

God be in our mouths 

And in our speaking; 

God be in our hearts, 

And in our thinking; 

God be at our end, 

And at our departing. 


In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, August 2, 1968, was read and ap- 
proved. 


SIGNING OF ENROLLED BILLS OF 
HOUSE AND SENATE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the au- 
thority granted him by House Concur- 
rent Resolution 806, 90th Congress, he 
did on August 3, 1968, sign the following 
enrolled bills of the House and enrolled 
bills of the Senate: 

H.R. 1093. An act to amend and clarify 
the reemployment provisions of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R, 5233. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sophie Michalowska; 

H.R. 10932. An act for the relief of Gil- 
mour C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air Force 
(retired); 

H.R. 12323. An act to amend chapter 73 
of title 10, United States Code, relating to 
the retired serviceman’s family protection 
plan, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12843. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; 

H.R. 13781. An act to amend title II of 
the Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment Act of 1966; 


H.R. 14367. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of beryl ore from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16027. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide increases in 
rates of compensation for disabled veterans, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16363. An act to clarify and other- 
wise amend the Poultry Products Inspec- 
tion Act, to provide for cooperation with 
appropriate State agencies with respect to 
State poultry products inspection programs, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 17522. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 18188. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 18254. An act to amend further sec- 
tion 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920; 

H.R. 18706. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 633. An act to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States by strengthening 
and improving the Foreign Service person- 
nel system of the U.S. Information Agency 
through establishment of a Foreign Service 
Information Officer Corps; 
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S. 1504. An act to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, as 
amended, to provide for loans for enterprises 
to supplement farm income and for farm 
conversion to recreation, remove the annual 
ceiling on insured loans, increase the amount 
of unsold insured loans that may be made 
out of the fund, raise the aggregate annual 
limits on grants, establish a flexible loan in- 
terest rate, and for other purposes; 

S. 2269. An act to amend the act of August 
27, 1954, relative to the unlawful seizure of 
fishing vessels of the United States by for- 
eign countries; 

S. 2468. An act for the relief of Dr. George 
S. Ioannides; 

S. 2488. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
Agustin Pereira-Valdes; and 

S. 3095. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend and improve the pro- 
grams relating to the training of nursing and 
other health professions and allied health 
professions personnel, the program relating 
to student aid for such personnel, and the 
program relating to health research facilities, 
and for other purposes. 


HON. JIM COLLINS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which 
was read by the Clerk: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 3, 1968. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: A certificate of election in due 
form of law showing the election of Jim 
COLLINS as a Representative-elect to the 90th 
Congress from the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of the Honorable Joe Pool, is on 
file in this office. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The Representative- 
elect will present himself at the bar of 
the House for the purpose of having the 
oath of office administered to him. 

Mr. COLLINS presented himself at the 
par of the House and took the oath of 
office. 


TRIBUTE TO HON, JOHN M. VORYS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DEVINE]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, this great 
body has witnessed a passing parade of 
many fine men and women over the 
years. Among the most dedicated, re- 
spected, and distinguished was my prede- 
cessor from the 12th District of Ohio, 
the Honorable John M. Vorys. 

It is with heavy heart that I must 
formally notify my colleagues that John 
Vorys departed this life during the 
August recess. He passed away Sunday, 
August 25, 1968, in Columbus, Ohio, at 
the age of 72. 

It was just 10 years ago when Con- 
gressman Vorys decided to retire from 
public service after having spent 20 con- 
secutive hard-working years in the U.S. 
Congress. During his tenure, he became 
recognized as an expert in the field of 
foreign affairs, and was widely consulted 
by his colleagues as well as others from 
high Government positions, at home and 
abroad in this field. 

John Vorys was never too busy to help 
Members on both sides of the aisle in 
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matters of mutual concern, and indeed 
gained the respect and admiration of his 
colleagues. 

To his wife Lois, and his family, I wish 
to express the heartfelt sympathy of the 
Members of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives, and particularly those who are 
still here that had the honor of serving 
with this great and good man. John 
Vorys was editorialized in the newspapers 
of Ohio and I make these a part of my 
remarks: 

From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, 
Aug. 27, 1968] 
Men with John M. Vorys’ kind of whole- 


~hearted patriotism are becoming rare among 


us. His death at 72 Sunday sadly depleted 
the list of those who hold this country’s 
welfare before all else. 

John Vorys served his country in his pri- 
vate life and in public life. He was one of 
the pioneers of military aviation, leaving Yale 
as an undergraduate to fly in World War I. 

His driving desire to serve his country en- 
abled him to win election to the General As- 
sembly of Ohio while completing his law 
education at Ohio State University. 

His long subsequent service in Congress was 
highlighted by his vigilant concern for the 
best interest of his community and for the 
Nation. 

He was among the first to call attention to 
the disastrous consequences that could come 
of our unlimited sale of scrap iron to Japan 
in the pre-Pearl Harbor days. 

John Vorys was a good man in public life 
and a good man in private life. He lived his 
life to the fullest. Few men have as much to 
give as he did and few give as fully. He will 
be warmly remembered as an American pa- 
triot, a contributing citizen of Central Ohio 
and a friend of all. 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVINE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am deeply grateful to the gentleman 
from Ohio for yielding, because one of 
the finest gentlemen I have known in 
nearly 20 years of service in this body 
was John Vorys of the State of Ohio. He 
was warm and friendly to new Members. 
He approached each and every problem 
that came to the floor of the House from 
the point of view of what was in the best 
interest of the United States. He could, 
of course, reflect the views of those of us 
on our side of the aisle partisan legisla- 
tive measures, but he was highly re- 
spected by every Member of this body 
including his many, many Democratic 
friends during all of the years he served. 

When John Vorys left the House of 
Representatives we lost a great Member. 
I regretted that he made the decision to 
give up his seat because he was at the 
peak of his influence, which was all to 
the good. But, John Vorys was one who 
felt that his contribution had reached 
its height but for personal reasons he 
felt he should return to his own com- 
munity of Columbus, Ohio, and, let a 
younger man take over and serve in his 
place. 

I just cannot say enough about John 
Vorys and his wonderful record and 
superb service. I extend to his family my 
deepest personal condolences, and hope 
and trust that in this hour of bereave- 
ment that they will understand even the 
best have to pass on. 

Mr. DEVINE. I thank the gentleman. 
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I yield to the distinguished Speaker of 
the House. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the gentleman from Ohio and the 
Ohio delegation in expressing my deep 
sorrow in the passing of our late friend 
and distinguished colleague, John Vorys. 
I agree with every observation made by 
the distinguished minority leader about 
our late beloved colleague. 

John Vorys was one of the ablest men 
who ever served in this body. He was a 
man dedicated to the public service, one 
who carried out his duties in accordance 
with his judgment and his conscience 
and in a courageous manner. He was a 
bulwark of strength for years while he 
served in this body in the national in- 
terests of our country. 

John Vorys deserves the high place in 
the legislative history of this country 
that he occupies. 

I extend to Mrs. Vorys and her loved 
ones my deep sympathy in their bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVINE. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
the statements that have been made in 
extending to the family of John Vorys 
my own deepest sympathies. In my mem- 
ory of John Vorys I see standing out a 
man who was strong, genteel, dedicated, 
devoted, able, and outstanding. His serv- 
ice here was of the highest quality. Here, 
Mr. Speaker, was a man. He was a great 
Congressman and a noble American. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVINE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to join the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio in this tribute to the memory of 
John Vorys. Although I did not have the 
privilege of serving in the House with 
Congressman Vorys, I knew him and 
have known his family for many years. 
I valued and cherished his friendship. 
I know that he was a dedicated and able 
Congressman who served the interests 
of his district with zeal, with devotion, 
and with a great deal of enthusiasm. 

To his wonderful wife and to his chil- 
dren—Martin, Jenny Esther, and Mary— 
I extend my deepest sympathy, and my 
wife, Priscilla, joins me in that. I am 
sure all of his former colleagues in the 
House regretted his decision to retire 
after 20 years’ service in Congress. We are 
now profoundly saddened as we pay this 
inadequate tribute to the memory of a 
great American. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when I read of the passing of John 
Vorys my thoughts went back in sad- 
dened memory to the days of our asso- 
ciation on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. For many years he was a power- 
ful force on that committee. He was a 
close counselor to President Eisenhower 
on foreign policy and I doubt if there 
was anyone to whom the President list- 
ened with greater reliance. John Vorys 
loved his country, his God, and his fel- 
low man. He held the respect and the 
affection of all his colleagues on the 
committee and in the House. His ap- 
proach to foreign policy was strictly on 
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a bipartisan basis, as was that of Dr. 
Walter Judd, another of the Republican 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs at that period who were stout 
champions of foreign aid even though 
in some matters of administration and 
policy there may have been points of 
disagreement. In every sense of the word 
John Vorys was a great American. He 
was a good and noble man, and his pass- 
ing leaves a void. To his wife and family 
I extend my warmest sympathy. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
ago, after nearly two decades of out- 
standing service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, John Martin Vorys voluntarily 
retired to resume the practice of law in 
Ohio and to spend some of his time 
teaching. 

I have never more deeply regretted 
the departure from this House of an es- 
teemed friend and colleague. John Vorys 
was one of the ablest men ever to serve 
in the Congress. He joined the Foreign 
Affairs Committee when he first came to 
the House of Representatives in 1939 
and from that date on began to exercise 
a strong influence on foreign policy di- 
rection. John was a principal member of 
the Select Committee on Foreign Aid 
which paved the way for enactment of 
the original Marshall plan for the res- 
toration of war-torn Europe. He was one 
of the most active members as well as a 
leading sponsor of the “watchdog” com- 
mittee established to exercise legislative 
oversight over the aid program. Long 
before the executive branch came up with 
the idea, he had proposed the enactment 
of legislation to authorize military as- 
sistance to our allies and he was the lead- 
ing exponent, then unpopular, of empha- 
sizing loans instead of grants in the for- 
eign aid programs. 

John Vorys was responsible for many 
vital improvements in the conduct and 
operations of our career Foreign Service 
in the State Department and a simple 
listing of his many achievements in for- 
eign policy legislation would fill many 
pages. 

When I myself joined the Foreign 
Affairs Committee in 1946, I numbered 
myself among the many who liked and 
admired John M. Vorys. In the years that 
followed I came to cherish our mutual 
friendship. John was a man who in- 
spired esteem and confidence in those 
with whom he worked. He was a good 
Republican, but he had as many stanch 
friends and admirers in the Democratic 
Party as in his own. In political matters 
he consistently fought fairly and without 
rancor, and always, the well-being of 
his country was foremost in his mind. 

John was an indefatigable worker, fa- 
miliar with the intricacies of parliamen- 
tary procedure, who always made it a 
point to be thoroughly familiar with all 
the details of legislation emanating from 
the committee. He was outspoken and 
never hesitated to expose weaknesses and 
errors in proposals when he realized their 
rejection would be necessary, but he 
never lost a friend in defeating unwise 
amendments. 

The retirement of John Vorys left a 
vacuum on the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee that could not really be filled be- 
cause of the unique qualifications of 
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personality and background which made 
him a truly great member. There are 
countless occasions when, as chairman, 
I wished I could still have had John with 
us during floor debate on important bills. 
Long before his retirement, however, 
John suffered from a lung ailment which 
he bore uncomplainingly. 

He remained cheerful and as active as 
his health would permit until his sudden 
turn for the worse a few weeks ago. I 
was distressed and saddened to learn of 
his passing and extend my most heart- 
felt condolences to his dear wife and 
family. In the departure from life of so 
great an American, his family’s loss is 
also the loss of all of us. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on the 
life, character, and service of the late 
Honorable John M. Vorys. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 827, NATIONWIDE SYSTEM OF 
TRAILS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 827) to estab- 
lish a nationwide system of trails, and 
for other purposes, with a House amend- 
ment thereto, insist on the House amend- 
ment, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
ASPINALL, TAYLOR, JOHNSON of California, 
SAYLOR, and SKUBITz. 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Mr. ASPINALL submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(S. 1004) to authorize the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the cen- 
tral Arizona project, Arizona-New Mex- 
ico, and for other purposes. 


REVIEW OF WATER RESOURCE 
PROBLEMS AND PROGRAMS 


Mr. ASPINALL submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 20) 
to provide for a comprehensive review of 
national water resource problems and 
programs, and for other purposes. 


TELEVISION NEWS BROADCASTS 
DID NOT PORTRAY PROVOCA- 
TIONS TO POLICE IN CHICAGO 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, never 
have so many millions of people been so 
badly misinformed by so few as they were 
by network television news last week 
— the Chicago Democratic Conven- 
tion. 

I have taken a 1-hour special order at 
the conclusion of all legislative business 
today in order to discuss this whole 
situation. I invite my colleagues to re- 
main on the floor if they wish to find out 
what really happened and what televi- 
sion network news did not tell the Ameri- 
can people. 

It is tragic that the local reporters 
working for television stations have to 
be caught in this web, but there is no 
question in my mind that the American 
people and the world never got the full 
story of the provocations that occurred 
which led up to the incidents in Chicago. 
I do hope my colleagues will remain on 
the floor so we can discuss this at great 
length. 


STATUS OF APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, with the 
reconvening of the Congress today for 
the purpose of undertaking to wind up 
its legislative business, I thought it use- 
ful to summarize the unfinished appro- 
priations business. 

PENDING APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Five bills remain to be cleared: 

First. The defense bill is reported and 
pending House floor action. The agree- 
ment is that we will not proceed with 
further consideration until a conference 
report on the defense authorization bill 
is cleared. 

Second. The foreign assistance bill is 
yet to be reported. Hearings are com- 
pleted, and we are ready to report 
promptly, but we are also awaiting clear- 
ance of a conference report on the re- 
lated authorization bill. 

I might say that action on those two 
bills would conclude House action on the 
regular fiscal 1969 appropriation bills. 
Only the customary closing supplemental 
would remain, and that can be expedi- 
tiously handled at the proper time. 

Third. The Labor-HEW bill is re- 
ported in the Senate, and has been made 
the unfinished business on its calendar. 
So it should be in conference very 
shortly. 

Fourth. The independent offices-HUD 
bill is in conference. 

Fifth. The military construction bill is 
also in conference. 

We plan to move as expeditiously as we 
can on the several conferences. With 
reasonable cooperation by all concerned, 
we should be able to dispose of the bills 
without undue delay. 

COMPLETED APPROPRIATION BILLS 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend, and by way of summary, in the 
eight bills for fiscal 1969 which have been 
signed into law, Congress considered 
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budget requests for new budget au- 
thority of $19.9 billion. We made reduc- 
tions of $2.6 billion, which would count 
toward the $10 billion goal in the tax- 
expenditure reduction bill. That cut in 
new requests would translate into reduc- 
tions from the 1969 budget estimates of 
expenditures in 1969 of about $1.1 billion. 
This would count toward the $6 billion 
expenditure reduction goal as provided in 
the tax expenditure reduction bill. 

HOUSE ACTIONS ON 1969 APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Taking House actions alone on new 
budget authority requests for fiscal 
1969, the House has cut $11.6 billion on 
12 bills, including the reported version of 
the defense bill—considerably above the 
$10 billion reduction goal. 

The foreign assistance and the closing 
supplemental bills, when reported, will 
bring the total House reduction in new 
budget authority requests probably close 
to $13 billion—perhaps a bit less. That 
would be, roughly, $3 billion above the 
tax bill requirement of $10 billion in re- 
spect to new budget authority requests 
for fiscal 1969. 

As to expenditures, rather than new 
budget authority, our best estimate at 
this time is that in the 12 bills, the House 
will have reduced budgeted expenditures 
for 1969 by about $3.7 billion. That figure 
should approach $4 billion when the 
other two bills, foreign assistance and the 
closing supplemental, are reported. 

Mr. Speaker, a more detailed state- 
ment on the appropriations business of 
the year appears in the Recorp for the 
last day prior to the recess, August 2, at 
pages 25101 and following. 


CONGRESS SHOULD ADJOURN 
PROMPTLY 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
now is facing the possibility of weeks of 
time-consuming sessions which will have 
little or no purpose other than keeping 
Members in Washington, D.C., rather 
than allowing them to be at home where 
they would be reporting to their constit- 
uents during these critical days facing 
America. 

The work actually facing the Congress 
is small and could be handled expedi- 
tiously, and, Mr. Speaker, I urge you and 
the leadership of this House to schedule 
our business so we can have an early 
adjournment of this lameduck“ session. 

The chances of the Senate confirming 
President Johnson’s choices for the Su- 
preme Court appear small indeed. 
Furthermore, in January we will have a 
new President and a new Congress. This 
“rump” session would not be speaking 
for anyone but itself, and in this light, 
Mr. Speaker, Congress should lose no 
time in adjourning so that we may be 
where we belong at this time—at home 
with our people discussing vital issues of 
so much importance to them. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 307] 

Adair Evans, Colo, Moorhead 
Anderson, Evins, Tenn. Morris, N. Mex, 

Tenn. Fulton, Tenn. Morse, Mass. 
Andrews, Ala. Gardner Nix 
Andrews, Goodell Pirnie 

N. Dak. Gray Poage 
Ashley Green, Pa, Railsback 
Ashmore Gubser Rarick 
Baring Gurney Reifel 
Barrett Halleck Resnick 
Berry. Hansen,Idaho Ronan 
Betts Hansen, Wash. Roudebush 
Blatnik Hébert Ruppe 
Bolling Heckler Mass. Scherle 
Bolton Herlong Schweiker 
Brown, Calif. Holifield Selden 
Brown, Ohio Ichord Sikes 
Burleson Jacobs Sisk 
Cabell Johnson, Pa. Skubitz 
Carey Jones, Ala Smith, N.Y 
Clawson, Del Jones, Mo Snyder 
Colmer m Stafford 
Conyers King, Calif Stanton 
Corman Kleppe Steiger, Wis. 
Cowger Kyl Stephens 
Cunningham Landrum Stubblefield 
Curtis Long, La. Sullivan 
Davis, Ga. McClory t 
Dawson McDade Teague, Calif 
Delaney McMillan Teague, Tex 
Denney Machen Tunney 
Derwinski Malilliard Walker 
Diggs Martin Watts 
Dingell May Wiggins 
Dow Mayne Willis 
Dwyer Mink Wright 
Eckhardt Moore Yates 


The SPEAKER, On this rollcall, 324 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
cone under the call were dispensed 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 14314, TRUST FUNDS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND CHILD CARE CENTERS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 1251 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res, 1251 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
14314) to amend section 302(c) of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947 to per- 
mit employer contributions to trust funds 
to provide employees, their families, and 
dependents with scholarships for study at 
educational institutions or the establish- 
ment of child care centers for preschool and 
school-age dependents of employees. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
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amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SmirH], pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1251 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
14314 to permit employer contributions to 
trust funds to provide employees, their 
families, and dependents with scholar- 
ships for study at educational institutions 
and the establishment of child-care 
centers for preschool and school-age de- 
pendents of employees. 

Many working parents believe a college 
education essential to insure meaning- 
ful lives for their children. But the costs 
of attending college are relentlessly in- 
creasing. Available figures indicate that 
each school year brings a rise in the aver- 
age annual cost of attending college of 
roughly 5 percent. In 1967 the average 
annual cost to a resident student at a 
public university was $1,640, and will 
likely grow to $2,160 in 1977. To a resident 
student at a private institution of learn- 
ing, the average annual cost was $2,570 
in 1967, and will grow to $3,280 in 1977. 
The financial aid available through in- 
stitutional, Federal, and State scholar- 
ship programs is growing, but the de- 
mand for such aid is growing more 
rapidly. Even with this aid, sending chil- 
dren to college usually imposes a harsh 
financial burden upon middle- and low- 
income families. Trust funds to provide 
scholarships to employees and their de- 
pendents, created and financed through 
the collective-bargaining mechanism, 
would help to ease this burden, and could 
make higher education financially pos- 
sible for many young people. 

Trust funds to provide child-care 
centers for children of employees, again 
created and financed through the col- 
lective bargaining process, would benefit 
the mothers who must work to help meet 
family obligations. 

By permitting employer contributions 
to jointly administered trust funds es- 
tablished to finance scholarship pro- 
grams or child-care centers, H.R. 14314 
proposes to enlist the wealth and energy 
of the private sector of our economy in 
the solution of two urgent national prob- 
lems. Providing our young men and 
women the opportunity to get advanced 
education and providing adequate child 
care centers are goals of high priority 
on our national agenda. H.R. 14314 will 
contribute to implementing these goals 
without the appropriation or use of Fed- 
eral moneys. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1251 in order that H.R. 
14314 may be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1251 
provides for a 1-hour open rule for de- 
bate and consideration of H.R. 14314, 
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trust funds for educational scholarships 
and child-care centers. 

The purpose of the bill is to amend 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947 so as to permit employer contribu- 
tions to jointly administered trust funds 
established to provide scholarships for 
employees and their dependents, and to 
provide child care centers for dependents 
of employees. 

The act currently prohibits such em- 
ployer contributions under a general pro- 
hibition to which several exemptions 
have been made for such items as medi- 
cal and hospital care, retirement and 
death benefits, and life insurance. 

The bill would add to the list of ex- 
emptions the two items of educational 
scholarships and child-care centers as 
items for which employer contributions 
could be made to trust funds. The bill 
also makes clear that this would be 
“voluntary” in the matter of bargaining 
requirements. If an employer chooses not 
to contribute and refuses to bargain with 
the union on the matter, such action will 
not be an “unfair labor practice.” 

The report points out the benefits to 
be derived from such trust funds: 

First. More students receiving assist- 
ance to complete their educations; and 

Second. Children of working mothers 
would be well cared for. 

There are no departmental views con- 
tained in the report, although the report 
indicates both the Departments of Labor 
and Commerce did testify. There are no 
minority views. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 15045, AMENDING THE 
MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT OF 1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 1271 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1271 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (HR. 15045) 
to extend certain expiring provisions under 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, as amended, After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
recommended by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor now printed in the bill, and 
such substitute for the purpose of amend- 
ment shall be considered under the five- 
minute rule as an original bill. At the con- 
clusion of such consideration, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
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adopted, and any Member may demand 4 
separate vote in the House on any amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
to the bill or committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. The previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. QUILLEN] and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1271 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
15045 to extend certain expiring provi- 
sions under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended. The resolution further pro- 
vides that it shall be in order to con- 
sider the committee substitute as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

Basically, H.R. 15045 extends the ex- 
piration dates contained in the present 
act—the pilot programs are extended 
until 1970 and the basic programs until 
1972. 

Section 3 of the bill provides a 2-per- 
cent set-aside of funds for the training 
of specialized personnel such as coun- 
selors, job development specialists, and 
program administrators, who are needed 
to make MDTA a more effective pro- 


gram. 

Section 4 of the bill makes it possible 
for skill centers to be used in a more 
flexible and satisfactory manner to carry 
out institutional training and related 
aspects of the program. 

Section 5 of the bill extends the MDTA 
program of American Samoa and the 
trust territories. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act is the original program 
for training the unskilled and those 
who have become unemployed because 
of automation. Of all the domestic leg- 
islation enacted in the 1960’s, this pro- 
gram has been one of the most success- 
ful. More than 500,000 Americans have 
successfully completed institutional and 
on-the-job training courses under 
MDTA. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1271 in order that 
H.R. 15045 may be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. QUILLEN]. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN] 
has ably stated, House Resolution 1271 
makes in order for consideration H.R. 
15045 under an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate. The committee substitute 
is made in order by the rule. 

The purpose of the bill is to extend 
through fiscal 1972 the basic training 
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programs contained in the act. Current 
law provides for the basic programs to 
continue through fiscal 1969 but a num- 
ber of pilot project programs expired 
with the end of fiscal 1968. No authoriza- 
tions are contained in the bill. 

Two major amendments to the act are 
contained in the bill. The first provides 
for a 2-percent setaside of appropriated 
funds for the purpose of providing train- 
ing and related technical assistance to- 
ward the preparation of the specialized 
personnel needed in the basic training 
programs. These include counselors, job 
development specialists, and program 
administrators on the State, Federal, 
and local levels. 

Section 4 of the bill attempts to in- 
crease the flexibility of the skilled train- 
ing centers which have proven to be an 
excellent device in providing both basic 
education and skills training. With the 
increased value of the skill centers, some 
conflicts have developed between this 
program and the act’s institutional train- 
ing centers. To insure sufficient funds for 
the skill centers program and for other 
institutional training projects, the bill 
allocates 65 percent of the funds appro- 
priated for such training programs to 
institutional training projects. 

Additional views are filed in support 
of the bill. However, they do oppose sec- 
tion 4 which the allocation of 65 percent 
of the appropriated funds for use by in- 
stitutional training programs. They be- 
lieve this introduces a degree of inflexi- 
bility into the program which is undesir- 
able. They intend to offer an amendment 
to remove this feature. 

Eight members have filed minority 
views supporting the bill but believing 
that additional language should be 
amended into it to prevent either the im- 
pairment or possible elimination of pres- 
ently on-going effective projects. Several 
new programs which the act will fund 
will be financed from existing authoriza- 
tions totaling some $354 million for fis- 
cal 1969. These members feel that the 
two new programs will take funds away 
from existing operations which have 
proven successful. They believe that sep- 
arate, specific, and adequate funding— 


estimated at $99 million—should be made 


available to insure adequate financing of 
all these programs, which they uniformly 
support. 

Individual views are filed in opposition 
to the bill. These views point to a number 
of abuses within the program which have 
occurred in Iowa. He supports the legis- 
lation in principle but feels obligated to 
oppose it because of the ineffective ad- 
ministration throughout the Nation. 

Manpower development and training 


is a good program, offering opportunities 


for individuals to help themselves. This 
is one program that should be expanded. 

I urge the adoption of the rule and 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time but I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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TRUST FUNDS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND CHILD-CARE 
CENTERS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14314) to amend sec- 
tion 302(c) of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 to permit employer 
contributions to trust funds to provide 
employees, their families, and depend- 
ents with scholarships for study at 
educational institutions or the estab- 
lishment of child-care centers for pre- 
school and school-age dependents of em- 
ployees. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 14314, with Mr. 
Macpona.p of Massachusetts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill H.R. 143 14 is an 
uncomplicated bill. It was reported unan- 
imously by the full Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and, insofar as I know, 
there is no objection at this time to the 
passage of the bill. 

H.R. 14314 amends section 302 (c) of 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947 to permit joint administration of 
trust funds to provide employees, their 
families and dependents, with scholar- 
ships for study at educational institu- 
tions, and then the second part of the 
bill—which is very brief, it is just a 
couple of paragraphs—to permit the 
joint administration of day care centers 
for preschool and school age depend- 
ents of employees. In other words, it 
removes the prohibition against the joint 
administration of trust funds for those 
two purposes. 

Section 302 of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act prohibited payments by 
employers to representatives of their em- 
ployees, for good reasons, when the Taft- 
Hartley Act was written in 1947, but cer- 
tain exceptions have been written into 
the act over a period of years. Among 
these exceptions are payments to jointly 
administered trust funds established for 
medical or hospital care. 

Presently unions and management can 
bargain over the establishment of schol- 
arship funds or over the establishment 
of child-care centers, but the scholarship 
funds established or the child-care cen- 
ters agreed to cannot be administered 
jointly. In other words, unless this bill 
becomes law, the employees cannot—or 
their representatives cannot participate 
in the administration of the trust funds. 
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The broad prohibitions in section 302 
were enacted, of course, to prevent cor- 
rupt practices and to protect the interests 
of lawfully employed employees in em- 
ployer-supported funds. That was the 
reason for the general prohibitions. 

To permit the joint administration of 
employee contributions to the trust funds 
to provide employees and their families 
scholarships and day-care centers, is cer- 
tainly a laudible purpose, and should be 
supported, and the representatives of the 
union should have the right to partici- 
pate with management in the adminis- 
tration of joint trust funds set up for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it ab- 
solutely clear that there is nothing com- 
pulsory about this bill—negotiation on 
these subjects is purely voluntary. In 
other words, if management refuses to 
bargain on a day-care center or a schol- 
arship program with some union in, say, 
the textile industry, there is no unfair 
labor practice involved—they do not 
have to bargain. It is purely permissive. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Committee 
to approve the legislation without an 
amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Do I understand that labor organiza- 
tions would have an administrative func- 
tion regardless of whether they put 
money into a fund? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is not correct. 

It permits a joint administration and 
the agreement would have to be reduced 
to writing and be administered by rep- 
resentatives of the union and manage- 
ment—a joint administration but not 
solely by the union. 

Mr. GROSS. So if private industry put 
money into a trust fund for the support 
of a day care center, labor would have 
no voice in the administration of those 
funds, unless by agreement; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. The report is silent as to 
the views of the Department of Labor 
and there is no communication from the 
Department as to that in the report. 

Mr, PERKINS. So far as I know, the 
Department of Labor approves of this 
legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman say 
the Department of Labor approves this 
legislation? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes. There is no ob- 
jection from anyone. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I might point out to our dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa, that on page 14 of the hearings 
there is a statement by Charles Dona- 
hue, the solicitor of the Department of 
Labor, supporting the bill. It is a favor- 
able statement. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
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Chairman, I wish to thank the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee for 
his very lucid and clear explanation of 
this straightforward bill. 

Before going any further, I would like 
to thank and to commend the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL], the rank- 
ing minority member of the subcommit- 
tee, and the minority members, and the 
majority members of the subcommittee 
for their cooperation and for their very 
intelligent appraisal and support of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, as the chairman of the 
subcommittee which held hearings on 
H.R. 14314, I rise to urge its approval. 

This bill was introduced by 14 Mem- 
bers from both parties. It was supported 
at the hearings by representatives of the 
AFL-CIO, the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, and the 
U.S. Department of Labor. The chamber 
of commerce opposed the bill, principally 
because as introduced, H.R. 14314 did 
not specify that the trust funds it au- 
thorizes would be permissive bargaining 
subjects. However, it was amended by the 
Committee on Education and Labor in 
this regard, and now provides that the 
funds would be permissive and not man- 
datory bargaining subjects. It was unani- 
mously reported by the committee. 

H.R. 14314 is a simple bill. It permits 
employer contributions to joint trust 
funds established to finance educational 
scholarships for children of employees, 
or to finance child care centers for the 
young children of employees. The need 
for this bill arises from judicial decisions 
holding that section 302(c)’s prohibition 
on payments by employers to employee 
representatives extends to employer con- 
tributions to jointly administered trust 
funds created for any purpose other than 
those specifically set forth in section 302 
(e). As the Members know, section 302 
was enacted to prevent bribary and other 
corrupt practices. It was not intended to 
prohibit cooperation for mutually bene- 
ficial goals. Thus, employer contributions 
to joint funds are now permitted by sec- 
tion 302(c) to finance pension plans, 
medical care plans, and other worthy 
programs. H.R. 14314 would simply make 
clear that employer contributions to joint 
trust funds for educational scholarships 
and for child care centers are lawful. 

H.R. 14314 is neither prolabor nor pro- 
management. It would permit voluntary 
labor-management cooperation in con- 
fronting two urgent national problems— 
providing the opportunity for higher ed- 
ucation to our young people, and provid- 
ing good child care centers for the young 
children of working mothers. 

The many education bills we have con- 
sidered this year are eloquent testimony 
to our recognition that America’s future 
well-being depends upon how well we 
teach and train our young men and 
women. 

Although education at all grade levels 
is important, there has been a dramatic 
change in our attitude toward higher 
education. A college education is no 
longer a luxury in our society. Many par- 
ents view a college education as essential 
to insure a meaningful life for their chil- 
dren; our economy, our science, our in- 
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dustry, and our Government depend upon 
college-trained men and women as never 
before. But the increasing costs of a col- 
lege education make it difficult and often 
impossible for working parents to send 
their children to college. Each school 
year brings a rise in the costs of attend- 
ing college of roughly 5 percent. Even 
with the student aid now available 
through Federal, State, and private 
sources, there are talented and industri- 
ous young people from working families 
who cannot get the help they need to go 
to college. The relentless rise in college 
costs will make it increasingly difficult 
for students from modest income fam- 
ilies to finance a college education. This 
bill, H.R. 14314, would permit joint trust 
funds to provide scholarships to the de- 
pendents of employees, and could make a 
higher education financially possible for 
many young people. 

The lack of adequate child care centers 
presents an equally compelling need. 
Many mothers must work to meet fam- 
ily obligations. But most of these mothers 
are today confronted by a shameful pre- 
dicament. Available figures indicate that 
over 4.5 million preschool children have 
mothers who work, but that less than 
one-half million day care spaces are 
available, including those in private 
homes. Because of this shortage of day 
care facilities, many working mothers 
must make unsatisfactory arrangements 
to leave their small children with neigh- 
bors, in overcrowded day care homes, or 
alone while they are at work. In a Janu- 
ary 7 New York Times Magazine article, 
“Someone To Mind the Baby,” Maya 
Pines describes the problem this way: 

American women remain almost totally 
deprived of opportunities to make satisfac- 
tory arrangements for the care of their chil- 
dren while they are working. 

As a result, millions of youngsters are 
being damaged emotionally, intellectually, 
and sometimes physically during their most 
formative years. 


These unsatisfactory arrangements 
may also adversely affect the quality of 
the mother’s work. The opportunity to 
entrust their young children to good day 
care centers would undoubtedly be a 
major attraction to employment in those 
industries which depend heavily on 
women for their labor force. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 14314 could make 
an important beginning in meeting these 
two needs. It would permit labor and 
management to join together in solving 
problems which are directly related to 
their mutual and separate interests. The 
employer would invest in expanding the 
number of college-trained personnel he 
needs in his business, and would be able 
to are the working mothers he may 
need. 

The labor organization would help its 
members finance the education of their 
children, and would be able to offer 
working mothers the peace of mind 
which comes from knowing their chil- 
dren are well cared for while they work. 
H.R. 14314 would encourage the involve- 
ment of our private sector in meeting 
critical needs, and would benefit indus- 
try, labor, employees, their children, and 
the public. 

Three final points should be men- 
tioned. First, H.R. 14314 does not con- 
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template the use of one penny of Fed- 
eral money. It rather frees the private 
sector of our economy, industry and 
labor, to cooperate through collective 
bargaining to finance scholarship pro- 
grams or day care centers. Second, the 
safeguards of section 302(c) (5) (B) apply 
to the funds authorized by H.R. 14314. 
These include requiring a written agree- 
ment establishing the fund, annual audit 
of the fund, and others. Third, the bill 
specifically provides that no labor orga- 
nization or employer shall be required 
to bargain about the establishment of 
these funds. It would not require either 
management or labor to agree to estab- 
lish a fund, and would not require either 
party to contribute to a fund. Establish- 
ment of these funds would be absolutely 
voluntary. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a rare bill which 
promises to benefit working families, 
employers, and the public in such a clear 
way. One of the best descriptions of the 
meaning of this bill was given by Mr. 
Jacob Potofsky, president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. 
In his statement before the subcommit- 
tee, he declared that this bill “symbol- 
izes the growing maturity of industrial 
relations in the United States today.” 
I completely agree with this statement. 

We will take an important step for- 
ward in meeting major national and in- 
dividual needs if we enact H.R. 14314. 
I hope we will take that step today. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. Did the gentleman and his 
subcommittee pull together any figures 
on the amount of money that is being 
expended in other programs for day care 
centers and that type of function? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I will 
say to the gentleman from Iowa, no, we 
did not, because this bill does not en- 
vision that the Federal Government 
would be involved. This is totally volun- 
tary on the part of the employer and the 
employees. It would be enormously dif- 
ficult for us to ascertain what private 
facilities are already available. This bill 
is not related in the slightest to programs 
such as Headstart or any other Federal 
or local school district administered 
program. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to the distinguished chairman of our 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to compliment 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Txompson], the chief sponsor of this bill. 
He has stated that it is a straightforward 
bill, but a bill with a laudable purpose 
with far-reaching and constructive pur- 


The gentleman from New Jersey cer- 
tainly is to be complimented for writing 
this bill in the subcommittee, steering it 
through the committees and bringing it 
to the floor of the House. I certainly feel 
that the entire membership of this body 
will go along with the recommendations 
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of the subcommittee of which the gentle- 
man from New Jersey is the chairman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 

thank my chairman very much. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank our col- 
league, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
DELLENBACK] and our colleague, the gen- 
telman from New York, [Mr. REID], in 
addition to the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. GOODELL], for their help and 
support and suggestions with this bill. 
This is an instance where it can truly 
be said that we have a needed and de- 
lightfully noncontroversial piece of legis- 
lation which is going to help innumer- 
able working families, their children, 
and, of course, the older youngsters who 
look forward to attaining some degree of 
higher education. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentlewoman from Hawaii 
(Mrs. MINK] may extend her remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in 
support of H.R. 14314, a bill which will 
amend the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947 to permit employer contribu- 
tions to trust funds to provide scholar- 
ships for employees and their dependents 
and for the establishment of child care 
centers. 

I consider this legislation one of the 
major steps forward in our efforts to 
broaden the educational possibilities 
available to the youth of our country. 
By including scholarships as an eligible 
area of assistance, the legislation opens 
the door to a vast field of private in- 
vestment in the future of the country. 
The legislation is quite clear in stating 
that the establishment of scholarship 
funds shall not be a requirement of bar- 
gaining and the decision against partici- 
pating in this program shall not be an 
unfair labor practice. However, the po- 
tential good which can result from this 
amendment cannot be overshadowed. 

Notwithstanding the expanding Fed- 
eral programs of student aid and the 
scholarships now available from State 
and private foundations, there is still a 
need for a further helping hand to the 
thousands of qualified high school stu- 
dents who cannot meet the financial re- 
quirement for a college or university edu- 
cation. 

Figures which are available indicate 
that the annual cost to a resident student 
at a public university in 1967 was $1,640, 
and will likely grow to $2,160 in 1967. Toa 
resident student at a private institution 
of learning, the average annual cost was 
$2,570 in 1967, and will grow to $3,280 in 
1977. 

Even with the existing sources of 
assistance, sending a boy or girl to college 
usually imposes a harsh financial burden 
upon middle- and low-income families. 
Trust funds to provide scholarships to 
employees and their dependents, created 
and financed through the collective bar- 
gaining mechanism, would help to ease 
this burden and could make higher edu- 
cation financially possible for many 
young people. 
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I am equally enthused about the au- 
thorization contained in this legislation 
to make contributions to establish day 
care centers for children of employees. I 
am the principal sponsor of legislation 
to provide Federal funds to public and 
private nonprofit day care centers to up- 
grade the educational programs, because 
I know of this great need. Even with the 
approval of my legislation, there is a 
need for private participation. 

The demand for day care centers has 
long been recognized and their value has 
been proven by the highly successful 
Headstart programs. Unfortunately, the 
youngsters of parents who are employed 
generally cannot be admitted to the 
Headstart programs because the family 
income most often exceeds $3,000 a year. 
However, the need for day care centers 
to house and train preschool youngsters 
is clearly written in vast volumes of 
statistics, 

The U.S. Department of Labor ac- 
knowledges that many trained women— 
that is, professionally trained nurses, for 
instance—could return to the Nation’s 
labor force if some adequate center could 
be located to care for their children. The 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, recognizes that many 
women on welfare would happily return 
to work if care could be provided to their 
children. Of equal importance is the 
richer educational experience which 
these preschool children would receive 
in a professionally administered day care 
center. They would not be placed merely 
in custodial care as they often are when 
placed with a neighbor while the parents 
are at work. 

This legislation would serve to expand 
the educational opportunities of the col- 
lege-bound student as well as offer en- 
richment to our pre-school-age children 
at the time in their lives when such ex- 
periences are so critical to their mental 
and physical development. 

For these reasons, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in supporting this legislation. 

Mr, DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not want to talk 
so much that we talk to death what is a 
good bill. I will say just a few things 
which in part repeat what the chairman 
of our committee has said and what the 
chairman of our subcommittee has said. 

First, this bill was originally introduced 
as a bipartisan bill, and it can be seen 
from looking at the front page that it 
does have in its initial introduction 
strong bipartisan support. It came out of 
the subcommittee with strong bipartisan 
support. It came out of the full Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor with strong 
bipartisan support. 

Substantively, we are facing a situation 
in America where our educational needs 
are great. This bill would approach the 
matter of educational needs from two 
standpoints. It would, first of all, ap- 
proach them from the standpoint of 
small children. It would help make day 
care centers available with their educa- 
tional benefits and with their benefits to 
working mothers both included in this 
bill. 
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Second, it would attempt to reach 
those children of employees of corpora- 
tions and businesses which would qualify 
and would help make college education 
available to young people for whom such 
education would not otherwise be avail- 
able. At a time when everything possible 
must be done to benefit education in 
America, we feel this bill is a significant 
step in improving educational possibil- 
ities for small and older children alike. 

Section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act is 
basically a sound provision. It makes 
clear that payments by employers to rep- 
resentatives of their employees other 
than those specifically exempted in the 
act are not permissible, and then it goes 
on to create the exemptions which shall 
be considered permissible. When the act 
was initially enacted, there were a few 
such points. As the years have gone by, 
additional exemptions have been created. 
That is essentially what this bill does. 
It creates an additional exception to the 
basic provisions of section 302. These are 
the points which have been dwelt upon 
by the chairman of the committee and 
the chairman of the subcommittee and 
which I have touched on here. We think 
the bill represents a real benefit to edu- 
cation. 

In closing, may I say two things about 
the bill. First, remember that the bill is 
voluntary. There is the specific provision 
included that no labor organization or 
employer shall be required to bargain on 
the establishment of any such trust fund 
and refusal to do so shall not constitute 
an unfair labor practice. It is voluntary 
on both sides. 

Second, there are no Federal funds 
called for. At a time when we need to 
move forward to improve educational op- 
portunities in America, it is highly de- 
Sirable that we muster forces of private 
enterprise, forces of individuals, and 
forces of government, but I am par- 
ticularly delighted that the type of aid 
which will be given under the provisions 
of this bill is not governmental aid. We 
are here talking about proper negotia- 
tion and bargaining between unions and 
employers with the funds ultimately pro- 
vided for these desirable educational 
purposes being private enterprise moneys 
resulting from such bargaining. 

This is a good bill which should pass 
the House today. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. STEIGER] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 14314. 

Today we face an enormous task in 
meeting fully and effectively the educa- 
tional and social needs of this country. 

Recognizing this need in the field of 
higher education, Congress has enacted 
several laws, beginning with the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 
and including the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 to provide increased Federal sup- 
port for institutions of post-secondary 
education, for student financial support 
and for adult education. 
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At the other end of the educational 
spectrum Congress has also taken steps 
to increase and improve day care facili- 
ties for our Nation's young with the com- 
bined goal of providing quality care for 
the children and increased employment 
opportunities for the working mother. 
Section 214 of the Internal Revenue Code 
provides for a deduction from gross in- 
come expenses paid for the care of chil- 
dren under 13 when the care is for the 
purpose of enabling the taxpayer to be 
gainfully employed. Headstart classes 
are probably the best known and largest 
effort to aid preschool children. In addi- 
tion, the Social Security Amendments of 
1967 authorize the establishment of day 
care training centers in association with 
work training programs for mothers re- 
ceiving welfare. Congress has also ap- 
proved amendments to the school lunch 
program to include day-care centers 
among those places eligible to qualify 
for surplus food and supplemental pay- 
ments for hot lunches for youngsters, 
and a recent amendment to the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act provides for a 
program of parent-child centers. 

Congress has repeatedly emphasized 
through legislation that quality care and 
educational opportunities for the chil- 
dren of our Nation are goals of highest 
priority. But while financial aid avail- 
able through institutional Federal and 
State scholarship programs is growing, 
the demand for such aid is growing more 
rapidly and costs are continuing to rise, 
and while the number of day-care facili- 
ties has grown in recent years, the gap 
between need and available facilities has 
continued. A neighborhood by neighbor- 
hood survey by the Welfare Council in 
one large city found 7,000 children in 
need of day care in one low-income area. 
To meet the need, the Labor Department 
said there were four licensed day-care 
homes and one commercial day-care 
center with a combined capacity for 87 
children. 

Increasingly, we have become aware 
that problems of such magnitude require 
the participation and concern of all areas 
of society—government, business, labor, 
private organizations, and individuals, 

H.R. 14314 would authorize employer 
contributions to jointly administered 
trust funds established to provide edu- 
cational scholarships for employees and 
their dependents or for child-care centers 
for dependents of employees. 

The establishment of such a fund 
would be a permissive and not a manda- 
tory subject for collective bargaining. 
H.R. 14314 specifically sets forth that 
no labor organization or employer shall 
be required to bargain on the establish- 
ment of these trust funds and that re- 
fusal to do so shall not constitute an 
unfair labor practice. 

Both labor and management have been 
interested in the areas of day care and 
higher education. The amount of cor- 
porate contributions for student aid is 
estimated at $50 million annually, not 
including funds made available for 
loans, incentives to employees to con- 
tinue their education and $275 million 
given directly to schools to be used for 
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whatever purposes they see fit. Labor 
unions have also established scholarship 
funds. The Chicago Joint Board of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, which 
has members in Racine, Wis., recently 
announced a special program for mem- 
bers’ children which covers technical 
schools, as well as colleges and univer- 
sities. 

In addition, some companies have es- 
tablished day-care centers for their em- 
ployees’ dependents. While an Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers affiliate, for ex- 
ample, is sponsoring health day-care 
centers in Maryland. 

By permitting employers and unions, 
who so desire, to get together to estab- 
lish and jointly administer trust funds 
for these purposes, Congress will pro- 
vide additional opportunities for the pri- 
vate sector to make effective contribu- 
tions to our economy and society by 
providing greater employment opportu- 
nities for working women, enlarging the 
pool of qualified, trained personnel for 
society’s needs, and especially by pro- 
viding for quality care and educational 
opportunities for our Nation’s young 
people. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of this 
legislation, and I urge its passage. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres] such time as he may consume. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Oregon and the gentleman 
from Kentucky, the chairman of our 
committee, have explained this in great 
detail. I would like to add only that in- 
sofar as what this bill does, this has been 
done on a private basis in many, many 
instances by management. However, 
where it was done in the name of the 
company itself, it is now a negotiable 
item. 

I think it will be of great assistance 
to many of the employees of our cor- 
porations where the employer would 
like to help but under existing law he 
has not been able to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Oregon on our side for the time 
and effort he has put in on this and 
for the thoroughness with which he has 
handled this legislation. 

Mr, PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rem] such time as he may con- 
sume. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 14314, a bill to 
permit employer contributions to trust 
funds to provide employees, their fam- 
ilies, and dependents with scholarships 
for study at educational institutions or 
for the establishment of child care cen- 
ters for preschool and school-age de- 
pendents of employees. 

As the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
DELLENBACK] has so ably pointed out, 
and as the chairman of our committee, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Perkins], the ranking minority member, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES], 
and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THOMPSON] have pointed out, this was, 
in fact, a bipartisan effort in the sub- 
committee and in the full committee. 

It also enjoys the support of the gen- 


we 
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tleman from New York [Mr. GOODELL] 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEIGER]. 

To be very brief, I feel that support for 
child care centers is greatly needed. Per- 
haps no other Western nation has done 
as little in this area as the United States. 

This is important, Mr. Chairman, both 
for the child’s preschool education and 
also to permit a mother to work. If we are 
serious about restructuring our welfare 
program—and I believe we should be— 
it is going to be very important that a 
mother be able to work. This will not be 
possible unless there are child care 
centers. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, it is very clear 
that the cost of a college education is 
rising very sharply. It is going from 
something on the order of $1,640 to $2,160 
in a few years for a public university, and 
in the case of private universities from 
approximately $2,500 to $3,200 in the 
next relatively few years. 

Therefore, this bill will provide funds 
for clear needs both for working mothers 
and for the children and for the 
students. 

It provides, as the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. DELLENBACK] and the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomp- 
so] have pointed out, this money from 
the free enterprise system. Therefore, I 
believe this is a useful and clear step 
forward in terms of funding. 

I would only add that section 302 of the 
Labor Management Relations Act pro- 
hibits payments by employers to repre- 
sentatives of their employees. Section 
302(c) makes certain specific exceptions 
to that broad prohibition, and this bill 
would add another, or seventh, exception 
to that section. The exception which is 
made for funds for education and child 
care centers is one I believe will enlist 
the wealth and the energy of the private 
sector of our economy in the solution 
of these urgent national problems. 

The education of our children from the 
earliest age is a vital national invest- 
ment, and voluntary cooperation between 
labor and management is important to 
its success. 

Enactment of this bill will not require 
the establishment of such trust funds, 
nor will it require that this be a bargain- 
ing issue or that failure to bargain on it 
will be an unfair labor practice. In short, 
Mr. Chairman, this legislation will simply 
no longer make Federal law an obstacle 
to the establishment of these trust funds 
to meet vital needs of our Nation. It 
makes possible funding of these pro- 
grams from the private sector. 

I thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. DELLENBACK] for 
yielding. 

Mr, DELLENBACKE. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
po requests for time, the Clerk will 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
302 (e) of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947, is amended by st out “or 
(6)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(6)” and 
by adding immediately before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “; or (7) with 
respect to money or other thing of value paid 
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by any employer to an individual or pooled 
trust fund established by such representative 
for the purpose of (A) scholarships for the 
benefit of employees, their families, and de- 
pendents for study at educational institu- 
tions, or (B) child care centers for preschool 
and school-age dependents of employees: 
Provided, That the requirements of clause 
(B) of the proviso to clause (5) of this sub- 
section shall apply to such trust funds”. 


Mr. PERKINS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That section 302(c) of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, is amended by 
striking out “or (6)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(6)” and by adding immedi- 
ately before the period at the end thereof 
the following: “; or (7) with respect to money 
or other thing of value paid by any employer 
to a pooled or individual trust fund estab- 
lished by such representative for the pur- 
pose of (A) scholarships for the benefit of 
employees, their families, and dependents 
for study at educational institutions, or (B) 
child care centers for preschool and school- 
age dependents of employees: Provided, That 
no labor organization or employer shall be 
required to bargain on the establishment of 
any such trust fund, and refusal to do so 
shall not constitute an unfair labor practice: 
Provided further, That the requirements of 
clause (B) of the proviso to clause (5) of 
this subsection shall apply to such trust 
funds”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Macponatp of Massachusetts, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 14314) 
to amend section 302(c) of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947 to 
permit employer contributions to trust 
funds to provide employees, their fami- 
lies, and dependents with scholarships 
for study at educational institutions or 
the establishment of child-care centers 
for preschool and school-age dependents 
of employees, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 1251, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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AMENDING THE MANPOWER DE- 
VELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 
OF 1962 


Mr, PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15045) to extend certain 
expiring provisions under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, 
as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 15045, with 
Mr. Macponatp of Massachusetts in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
15045 is a bill to extend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. This is 
the primary purpose of the amendments. 
We have other amendments, but the pri- 
mary purpose is to extend the pilot pro- 
grams until 1970 and the basic programs 
under this bill until 1972. All the main 
titles of the bill have always carried an 
open-ended authorization. We are pres- 
ently spending about $395 million a year. 
For fiscal year 1969 we have in the House- 
passed appropriation bill (H.R. 18037) 
by the Committee on Appropriations the 
figure of $400 million which has also 
been agreed to by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. This authorization bill 
is very necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 15045 extends pro- 
visions of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962. Its passage at 
this time is of critical importance to 
maintain program continuity and assure 
continued progress toward full em- 
ployment. 

The MDTA is the keystone of our cur- 
rent efforts to develop and utilize to the 
fullest extent possible the most valuable 
resource this Nation has—the ability and 
talents of each of its citizens. It was ini- 
tially enacted in recognition of the fact 
that the productive potential of many 
individuals in this country was being 
tragically wasted, partly because we 
lacked a basic manpower policy and 
training programs for unemployed or 
underemployed workers to give them the 
skills they needed to obtain suitable jobs. 

It is now well established that the 
MDTA is an effective instrument for 
achieving the purposes Congress orig- 
inally intended: 

Since passage of the act in 1962 more 
than 1.2 million training opportunities 
have been authorized. Of these, nearly 
740,000 have been for institutional train- 
ing, over 455,000 for on-the-job training, 
and 60,000 for part-time and other train- 
ing. 

As of June 1, 1968, over 725,000 per- 
sons had been enrolled in institutional 
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training and 435,000 had completed their 
training. Approximately 285,000 persons 
had been enrolled in on-the-job train- 
ing—OJT—and 155,000 had completed 
their training. 

Seventy-six percent of those complet- 
ing institutional training and 89 percent 
of those completing OJT were employed 
when last contacted. Of these place- 
ments, 78 percent of the trainees from 
institutional programs and 93 percent of 
the trainees from OJT were employed in 
training-related jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have indicated, the 
bill we are considering extends the au- 
thority to conduct these basic training 
programs to June 30, 1972, and makes 
minor amendments, which I have asked 
the able gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O'Hara] to explain later in detail. Un- 
certainty about the continued flow of 
funds has already led to a phasing down 
of manpower programs since at the 
present time there is no formal assurance 
that all training under title II will not 
have to be completed by December 30, 
1969. 

H.R. 15045 also extends the expiration 
dates of three pilot programs—training 
for inmates of correctional institutions, 
the labor mobility program, and the 
placement assistance program. The last 
two have already suffered a termination 
of their program authorization. All three 
have provided valuable lessons, but more 
information is needed before it can be 
determined whether they should be ex- 
panded or made a permanent part of the 
national manpower effort. 

To prevent a greater and more serious 
break in the continuity of MDTA pro- 
grams it is essential that we pass H.R. 
15045 without delay and without addi- 
tional amendments that might create 
unwarranted roadblocks in conference. 
The next Congress will undoubtedly 
want to consider in depth the total array 
of Federal manpower programs and de- 
velop from the current proliferation a 
cohesive national policy and comprehen- 
sive legislation. But our task this year is 
to insure that no backward steps are 
taken, and this can be done by immedi- 
ate passage of H.R. 15045. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me at this 
point? 

Mr. PERKINS. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished friend from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
unfortunately, during the recess we lost 
one of the distinguished Members of this 
body, ELMER HOLLAND of Pennsylvania. I 
wish to take this time an opportunity 
on this first day back from the recess 
and during the consideration of this bill 
to give credit where in my opinion credit 
is not often given. 

Mr. Chairman, ELMER HOLLAND was the 
real father of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. 

I remember that in January of 1961 
when I was appointed to serve on his 
subcommittee, the first subject ELMER 
HoLLAND scheduled was work upon some 
kind of program in order to provide 
training to people to enable them to ob- 
tain jobs that were available. 
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Mr. Chairman, at that time I do not 
believe many people thought of this ap- 
proach and of this act. He was the real 
father of this act. He pushed for its 
adoption and worked out the problems 
until he finally got it through both bodies 
of this Congress. It carries some amend- 
ments that some of us proposed, but 
basically it is his idea and a great deal 
of credit should be given to ELMER HOL- 
LAND for his creative thinking and his 
hard work in originating and pushing 
through this legislation to final adoption. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to agree with the statement of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa with 
reference to the efforts which were made 
toward securing passage of this legisla- 
tion by ELMER HoLLAND. In fact, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa beat me to the punch, 
for I intended to devote a portion of my 
remarks to the role ELMER HOLLAND has 
played as chairman of the Manpower and 
Automation hearings in 1961 and 1962, as 
sponsor of the original act in 1962 and as 
chairman of the subcommittee which was 
continuing responsibility for legislative 
oversight. I recall distinctly the last leg- 
islative conference that the late great 
and distinguished former Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Rayburn, 
attended in the fall of 1961. 

ELMER HOLLAND was present, and the 
Speaker asked several questions there. 
One question which was most important 
concerned the priority of fioor action be- 
tween the Manpower Development 
Training Act, and the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps bill. The then Secretary of 
Labor Arthur Goldberg, ELMER HOLLAND 
and I agreed that the Manpower Devel- 
opment Training Act should take prece- 
dence over the Youth Opportunities Act 
at this time. 

ELMER HOLLAND was diligent. He la- 
bored day and night, and his whole heart 
was in this program. He certainly com- 
mands the respect of this entire Congress 
and the Nation for his constructive work 
in the manpower field and in presenting 
this legislation before the Congress. 

Upon the death of Congressman ELMER 
HolLLAxp, another great member of that 
subcommittee succeeded Congressman 
HolLLaxp as the chairman, Congressman 
JOHN BRADEMAS, of Indiana. I know that 
under the leadership of Congressman 
Brapemas this legislation, the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, will con- 
tinue to be expanded and directed to 
meet the needs of the unemployed. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no objection 
to these amendments. I understand we 
are going to complete only the general 
debate today. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Kentucky has consumed 9 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayrgs]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Kentucky, the chairman of our commit- 
tee, has explained very adequately the 
purposes of the bill. I believe we all 
realize that if they are going to pro- 
tect the pockets of the public in this 
country people are going to have to learn 
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to earn, and this is a vehicle for that 
purpose, so that people can learn to earn. 

Mr. Chairman, we have many people, 
in fact, they run into the hundreds of 
thousands in this country, who are 
physically and mentally able to perform 
the functions of a daily job, but who are 
not trained to do the jobs that are in 
short supply. 

This program to date has worked very 
well. I know that if our late colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Hor. 
LAND, could be with us today he would 
feel very proud of his efforts in having 
spearheaded this program from its very 
beginning. 

Mr. Chairman, for the information of 
the members of the Committee, we are 
just going to finish general debate today, 
and the bill will be read for amendment 
tomorrow. There will be several amend- 
ments offered which in my judgment 
will strengthen the bill, and I do want 
the Committee to know that there will be 
some amendments before the Committee 
tomorrow. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF MDTA 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, few acts in recent years have 
achieved the support from professionals 
and laymen alike which the Manpower 
Development and Training Act has now 
attracted. Conceived by the Congress, 
and supported since its inception on a 
bipartisan basis, MDTA has provided 
educational and job opportunities for 
those whom the formal school system 
failed to reach. The flexibility of MDTA 
has allowed its administrators to harness 
the energies of the public and private 
sectors to solve complex manpower prob- 
lems which neither could solve alone. 
Its ability to change as the needs of the 
country change has resulted in a transi- 
tion from meeting the challenges of na- 
tional skill shortages and automation to 
the current emphasis upon the employ- 
ment of the disadvantaged. Its innova- 
tions, whose impact has been felt far 
beyond the confines of MDTA programs 
themselves, include the skill centers, 
cooperative school work programs, the 
New Careers emphasis, and more sophis- 
ticated approaches to on-the-job train- 
ing. 

By concentrating upon the needs of 
the individual, the program has demon- 
strated that the application of imagina- 
tion, time and patience by employer, 
teacher, and trainee can both result in 
the employment of so-called unemploy- 
ables and the upgrading of workers 
whose talents are underutilized and too 
frequently unrecognized. I sometimes am 
concerned that the full social significance 
of this achievement is lost as we apply 
the cost benefit, cost utility, and other 
measures necessary to assure that our 
programs are operating efficiently and 
effectively. The difference between mov- 
ing from unemployment to employment 
or from an unskilled to a semiskilled 
or skilled occupation cannot be assessed 
simply by subtracting pretraining from 
posttraining earnings. 

At the same time the hearings of the 
Education and Labor Committee have 
brought to light problems in program im- 
plementation which the majority report 
and amendments I shall propose today 
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are intended to correct. The skill center, 
an institution designed expressly to meet 
the needs of the hard-core unemployed, 
must be encouraged to develop further 
the valuable educational approaches and 
services in which they have pioneered. 

It also seems clear from the testimony 
that States and localities now regard the 
manpower problems of the disadvan- 
taged in many cases as a matter of high 
priority—in coming years they must be 
given a greater voice both in the design 
and implementation of MDTA programs, 

The increasing number of programs 
dealing with the disadvantaged, and the 
recognition of the substantial human re- 
sources required to place these people 
successfully, suggest that we must raise 
considerably the level of expertise in our 
manpower programs. 

Only by fully utilizing the available 
resources within the public and private 
sectors and within the Labor Depart- 
ment, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies shall 
we even begin to meet the full scope of 
the unemployment problem in our urban 
and rural poverty areas. 

TRAINING AND RELATED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENT 

Manpower programs designed to reach 
the unemployed and underemployed in 
urban and rural poverty areas have dem- 
onstrated that not only more money but 
also better trained manpower personnel 
are needed, if such efforts are to succeed. 
It is not enough for the manpower spe- 
cialist to sympathize with the plight of 
the poor in general; he must know how 
to diagnose the particular needs of the 
individuals he is assisting and what spe- 
cific steps can be taken to meet those 
needs. In recent months business groups, 
Government agencies, nonprofit groups, 
and academicians have expressed con- 
cern over the insufficient number of qual- 
ified counselors, job development special- 
ms, and program administrators avail- 

le. 


Section 3 of the Education and Labor 
Committee amendments to MDTA adds 
a new section 309, which provides for the 
reservation of 2 percent of the sums ap- 
propriated in any year for the entire act 
to be used by the Secretary of Labor to 
provide, directly or through grants or 
other arrangements, training and related 
technical assistance for specialized or 
other personnel needed in the adminis- 
tration of programs under the act. The 
new section further allows assignments 
of personnel to public or private agencies, 
institutions, and employers for this pur- 
pose, for not longer than 2 years. 

Acceleration of manpower programs in 
disadvantaged areas has increased the 
demand for employment experts both 
inside and outside the Labor Depart- 
ment. Secretary Wirtz has said on sev- 
eral occasions that he would rather have 
a few good administrative and program 
staff than more millions of dollars. In 
hearings before the Select Subcommittee 
on Labor, Secretary Wirtz was asked if 
he would have any objection to the set- 
ting aside of 2 percent of the funds ap- 
propriated under MDTA for the training 
of persons to administer programs au- 
thorized by the act. He replied that such 
an emphasis would be entirely appropri- 
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ate and all to the good. Manpower Ad- 
ministrator Ruttenberg also indicated 
that he would have no objection to such 
an amendment. 

Several manpower task forces and con- 
sultants have also expressed support for 
additional training of manpower person- 
nel. The Employment Service task force 
report stressed that the growing de- 
mands upon the Employment Service for 
comprehensive manpower services call 
for a more complex set of skills than 
previously required and that the problem 
of improving the quality of personnel 
working in the manpower system has 
therefore now become more acute. The 
proposed amendment to MDTA to in- 
crease the amount and scope of training 
and related assistance would implement 
the task force’s recommendations for 
more employee self-development through 
inservice and outservice training and for 
a well-defined training program includ- 
ing the State and local as well as re- 
gional and national levels. 

Greenleigh Associates earlier this year 
published a report entitled Opening the 
Doors: Job Training Programs,” in 
which they included numerous recom- 
mendations for improved staff training. 
Emphasizing that existing procedures for 
manpower staff training are wholly in- 
adequate, they recommended establish- 
ment of a comprehensive manpower per- 
sonnel program which would make in- 
service training available to administra- 
tors at the local, county, State, regional, 
and Federal levels. Such training would 
be designed to increase staff capability 
for program implementation, stimulate 
interchange of information about man- 
power problems and program techniques, 
and, last but not least, promote coordi- 
nation among programs, agencies, and 
levels of government. This inservice 
training would include establishment of 
a National Manpower Institute and ex- 
panded utilization of colleges and uni- 
versities for training State, county, and 
municipal government officials, as well as 
regular face-to-face briefings for operat- 
ing personnel on the findings of research 
and experimental and demonstration 
projects and their implications for policy, 
program, and operations. 

After extensive hearings in 1963 and 
1964 the Senate Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Manpower of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare con- 
cluded that any long-range solution to 
the critical shortage of employment 
counselors would require an increase in 
the supply of professionally trained per- 
sonnel. They suggested that one way to 
cope with this problem would be Federal 
financial support for more professional 
training for present employment service 
personnel and for attracting potentially 
qualified entrants to the employment 
counseling field. This year I am pleased 
to see that the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare is supporting 
the 2-percent set-aside amendment 
which we have initiated. 

Manpower experts have pointed out 
several other benefits which might be 
derived from a more effective training 
program. Prof. Irwin Berg of Louisi- 
ana State University, writing in the Em- 
ployment Service Review, has under- 
scored the current lack of a precise role 
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for the employment counselor and the 
subsequent need for counselors to acquire 
greater skill and a better understanding 
of their function in the Employment 
Service. Such additional training is par- 
ticularly important in the light of the 
greater emphasis upon counseling in the 
new concentrated employment program. 
Melvin Finn, of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, has suggested that a pro- 
gram intended essentially for personnel 
in State agencies under the age of 35 
who had demonstrated executive poten- 
tial might act as an incentive for highly 
competent young people to remain in the 
Employment Service and would serve as 
a vehicle to prepare them for positions 
with greater responsibility. He found 
that the State agencies’ response to the 
limited program of this kind which the 
Labor Department sponsored was far 
greater than anticipated. 

The findings of a number of studies 
dealing with the manpower needs of Fed- 
eral, State, and local government also are 
virtually unanimous in stressing that ex- 
panded government training programs 
are long overdue. In “Governmental 
Manpower for Tomorrow's Cities“ the 
Municipal Manpower Commission re- 
ported that not only does demand con- 
tinue to outstrip supply for many groups 
and, especially for those which require 
specific training for local governmental 
careers, but the gap is growing fast. 
Prof. David Stanley of the Brookings 
Institution suggested that New York 
City should issue an executive order es- 
tablishing training and development of 
professional, technical, and managerial 
personnel as official city policy, found an 
institute of urban and metropolitan af- 
fairs, and actively encourage organiza- 
tions to conduct training on the problems 
confronted by particular agencies. The 
Committee for Economic Development 
has found that in most segments of the 
Federal Government, surprisingly little 
attention has been given to developing 
managerial manpower. 

Recent evolution in the goals of MDTA 
and growth in the manpower responsi- 
bilities of the Federal Government neces- 
sitates not only implementation of these 
proposed training improvements but also 
adoption of a more comprehensive view 
of what training and related technical 
assistance entails. I would hope that the 
Labor Department will regard this 
amendment as an opportunity to move in 
two broad fronts: First, improvement in 
the quality of existing counselors, job 
development specialists, and program ad- 
ministrators; and second, attraction of 
newcomers into the manpower field. 

As Manpower policy becomes broader 
in its application State and local govern- 
ments and voluntary nonprofit and cor- 
porate agencies are experiencing a 
steadily increasing need for individuals 
with manpower expertise to man and 
staff their programs. In providing train- 
ing the Committee on Education and 
Labor has emphasized in its report that 
it does not intend that training shall be 
limited to the personnel needs of the De- 
partment of Labor and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the State agencies directly involved in 
administering this act. This amendment 
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is intended to help train people for the 
entire spectrum of need. 

The expanded training program will 
hopefully include both expansion of 
promising current training efforts and 
exploration of additional training pos- 
sibilities. I would hope that the Labor 
Department could now expedite its cur- 
rent efforts to join with OEO in estab- 
lishing regional manpower technical 
assistance and training centers and ex- 
pand its program to assist JOBS con- 
tractors in training middle management 
and firstline supervisors in receiving, ac- 
cepting, and retaining individuals from 
the hardcore unemployed. At the same 
time a number of other training possibili- 
ties might also be examined. Internship 
programs at the State and local level 
which involve the full gamut of man- 
power programs and closer liaison with 
the junior colleges might provide new 
recruiting and training possibilities. 
Special 1- or 2-year scholarship pro- 
grams might be instituted which would 
allow indigenous leaders of CAPs or other 
neighborhood programs to receive aca- 
demic training in manpower-related sub- 
jects. 

At a more advanced level a national 
manpower institute could be created and 
the groundwork laid for a series of re- 
gional institutes. Rotation of personnel 
among Federal, State, local, and private 
agencies could be increased to the point 
where a cadre of personnel would be 
created with an areawide perspective on 
manpower problems. Special programs 
might be developed to upgrade the skills 
of these Employment Service personnel 
who have volunteered to work in urban 
and rural slum areas. 

In coming years current manpower 
programs will expand to a size which will 
necessitate some type of decentraliza- 
tion. The quality of manpower personnel 
at the State and local level will then be- 
come a critical factor in the success or 
failure of the programs. 

THE NEED FOR SKILL CENTERS 


I hope that the skill centers will now 
be able to utilize more comprehensively 
their basic education and other resources 
in exploratory and prevocational simu- 
lated work experience to help the dis- 
advantaged determine where their real 
interests and aptitudes lie and make pre- 
liminary preparations to pursue them, I 
can think of nothing more devastating to 
the disadvantaged trainee than for him 
to be hired, almost unseen, through a job 
program only to find that he has no 
aptitude for the job or that he lacks the 
basic education to operate in it, let alone 
compete for better jobs. 

I am concerned by evidence presented 
to the Select Subcommittee on Labor 
which indicates how frequently sub- 
contractors funded with OEO. versatile 
funds delegated to the Department of 
Labor have established skill centers in 
the same communities as MDTA skill 
centers. In some cases such duplication 
of facilities may be necessary to reach 
different target populations within the 
ghetto, but it appears that in some cases 
identical training is being provided while 
vacant slots exist in MDTA skill centers. 
In Detroit, where I know that the MDTA 
skill center has done an outstanding job, 
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the subcontractor for the Department 
of Labor is not only duplicating the phys- 
ical plant, but is also asking to borrow the 
idle equipment from the MDTA skill 
center. 

Such duplication of skill centers also 
entails considerable additional cost to 
the Government. At this moment there is 
about $20,000 worth of MDTA drafting 
equipment idle in the JFK Center in 
Philadelphia. The JFK Center was cre- 
ated with MDTA funds, and has placed 
100 percent of its drafting students in 
employment at a cost per student instruc- 
tion hour—including allowances—of 
$2.78; this also included the initial pur- 
chase of the new equipment. The private 
contractor program recently announced 
by the Department of Labor will cost the 
Government $6 per student instruc- 
tion hour. With the MDTA equipment— 
now idle—already amortized, the skill 
center could have conducted the train- 
ing for half the cost. Flexibility in man- 
power training programs must be main- 
tained and CAP agencies should not be 
forced to work with intransigent, un- 
sympathetic public institutions. At the 
same time the MDTA skill centers should 
not be bypassed without regard for their 
record of training. 

This failure to develop the skill centers 
is particularly unfortunate, because the 
record of training is so good. The use 
of an open-ended curriculum approach 
to occupational preparation has proved 
an effective way of stimulating disad- 
vantaged students who the public schools 
could not reach. New educational tech- 
niques combined with supportive serv- 
ices designed to help solve a whole gamut 
of human problems has enabled these 
trainees to gain the basic and voca- 
tional education without which they can- 
not become fully productive workers. 

In view of the success of the skill cen- 
ters, which are such a large part of the 
institutional MDT program, I am con- 
cerned about the extent to which insti- 
tutional MDT activity has been curtailed 
both in fiscal year 1968 and fiscal year 
1969. During fiscal year 1967 about 177,- 
000 persons were enrolled in programs 
for which the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is responsible, in- 
cluding 80,000 trainees in skill center 
operations. The most liberal estimate 
suggests that the total institutional 
training has dwindled to fewer than 
60,000 individuals enrolled in all such 
problems. This serious reduction in the 
level of institutional training since 1966 
is a result of the transfer of MDT re- 
sources to on-the-job training programs. 
Ido not mean to suggest that all institu- 
tional training should be indiscrimi- 
nately supported. It is sometimes said 
that 116 skill centers are in existence, 
but not all of them are providing the 
necessary combination of training and 
services to meet the needs of the disad- 
vantaged. As the annual report of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, “Education and Training,“ 
points out, there are approximately 70 
skill centers which meet MDT criteria. 
But the effective skill centers must be 
fully funded and their further develop- 
ment must be actively encouraged. To 
overcome the numerous and serious 
needs of the Nation’s poor, a concerted 
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effort must be made to increase the dis- 
advantaged person’s command of the 
fundamental process of communica- 
tion—reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening—as well as alleviate his de- 
ficiencies in math. If the disadvantaged 
person is to become a vigorous and ac- 
tive participant in our society, and not 
merely a semiemployed, unskilled ap- 
pendage to the worker force, we must 
bring to bear both the functions of the 
educational process, and employment op- 
portunities and the paycheck. In our 
current healthy reaction against the 
“credentials trap, we must not fall into 
the equally dangerous assumption that 
all the urban and rural poor need is a 
job. Only the combination of training 
and employment will meet the scope of 
the problem. It is as unconscionable to 
place a man in a job for which he is not 
prepared as it is to train a man for a job 
which does not exist. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the 90th Congress seems bent on 
making patsies of the American tax- 
payers. 

This is evidenced by the fact that we 
are considering here today new money 
for a collection of some of the most ob- 
noxious Federal programs ever dreamed 
up in the history of this Republic. 

These programs are grouped under a 
bureaucratic cover known as the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
which we are now asked not only to 
condone but support by providing addi- 
tional free cash for additional years of 
city-style jungle training in countless 
back alleys and church basements across 
the Nation. 

No one, so far as I can tell, can point 
to a significant number of successful 

programs yet conducted under this act. 
In fact I doubt if there is even one single 
program which can be considered a com- 
plete success. 

One prime example of what I am talk- 
ing about, Mr. Chairman, and have 
warned about on this House floor from 
its inception, is PRIDE, Inc. Despite the 
desperate need to provide jobs for deserv- 
ing youngsters in their formative years, 
the Department of Labor has created in 
PRIDE leadership that has degenerated 
into a rat’s nest of corruption, payroll 
padding, joy riding and even killing at 
taxpayers’ expense, and PRIDE has be- 
come a training center for the protection 
racket. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman, I stood 
practically alone in protest of the ridicu- 
lous policy of turning control of a youth 
program to known felons and juvenile 
delinquents. The founders and promoters 
of this grand new Federal experiment of 
rewarding the crooks and ignoring the 
honest, spent most of their time and 
efforts castigating those of us who 
warned it would not work, and basking 
in the praise and platitudes, I am sorry 
to say, of some overeager members of the 
press who now often visit my office and 
admit that maybe their judgment was a 
bit faulty, to say the least. 

Another example, which I shall discuss 
in more detail later, is the abortive effort 
of at least three programs lavishly funded 
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under this act in the District of Co- 
lumbia, to give domestic workers some 
fancy titles in the vain hope that they 
might report to work. 

Tell it like it is—is dinned into our 
ears, Mr. Chairman, by those who insist 
that Congress and the paying public owes 
them a living. 

All right then, let us tell it like it is 
today. Let us take a look at PRIDE, at 
Resurrection City, and at the OEO reve- 
lations in Chicago where we now know 
that with the consent of some church 
leaders a junior league Mafia has been 
operating with public funds. 

Let us tell it like it is about PRIDE— 
about padded payrolls, about boys who 
never saw narcotics until their super- 
visors pushed it—about boys who raided 
a liquor store while their supervisor 
killed the owner. 

Let us tell it like it is about the chief 
marshal of Resurrection City, jailed on 
armed robbery charges—about the 
would-be residents who killed three ma- 
rines on their way into town. 

Let us tell it like it is about the rapes 
and assaults in Resurrection City, crimes 
our enforcement agencies were not al- 
lowed to investigate because of some 
secret treaty between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the apparent sovereign state 
of SCLC, which I assume, Mr. Chairman, 
may soon apply for membership in the 
United Nations. 

Let us tell it like it is about the rate of 
crime increase among our 15-year-olds— 
youngsters who are the chief targets of 
the sleazy characters we are being 
asked to make secure in their jobs under 
the tutelage of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act directors. 

Let us tell it like it is—the complete 
story of the squalid shambles Govern- 
ment funds have created in the guise of 
antipoverty. 

The Federal Government cries out 
about the dangers of cigarette smoking 
while agencies of this Government pro- 
vide the funds for marihuana parties. 

The Federal Government cries out and 
demands more gun legislation while 
agencies of the Government provide free- 
dom of expression by firearms for gang- 
land recruits. 

And the Federal Government con- 
tinues to cry and cringe about the rising 
rate of crime while agencies of the same 
Government invite every grifter, grafter, 
“con artist” and cutthroat to grab a 
piece of the action provided by unsus- 
pecting taxpayers and intimidated Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

What possible right, Mr. Chairman, do 
Great Society leaders have to protest and 
censor violence on television while pro- 
tecting real life and death violence in 
the shadow of the Lincoln Memorial? 

What possible claim can the President 
of the United States have for efficiency 
and morale of our enforcement agencies 
when his Attorney General tells Congress 
he will use and enforce only those laws 
he finds convenient to enforce or agrees 
with in principle? 

What possible right, Mr. Chairman, 
do spokesman for poverty and black 
power organizations have to filch the 
American taxpayer’s pocketbook and at 
the same time demand that law enforce- 
ment halt at the color line—that public 
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responsibility for law and order cease 
when black citizens are concerned. 

It seems impossible to measure the cost 
of PRIDE’s smalltime thug leadership 
of our city’s young, when falsification of 
records, phony make-work and salary 
aera are the claptrap order of the 

y. 

However, the cost of today’s crime is 
measurable, Mr. Chairman, and the fu- 
ture will reveal this cost in mounting 
crime statistics. Dollarwise, the tab today 
amounts to nearly $27 billion. 

We can also measure the cost of to- 
day’s crime, Mr. Chairman, by the fre- 
quent sound of taps over the graves of 
policemen and firemen who have made 
the supreme sacrifice in line of duty. 

I said before and I say again, Mr. 
Chairman, that to vote funds for agen- 
cies and policymakers who lack basic 
moral and spiritual judgment, makes as 
much sense as giving the keys to the 
Treasury to every thug and footpad in 
the country. 

It is this kind of misappropriation that 
gives life and substance to “hate Amer- 
ica” propaganda, “Burn Baby Burn” 
cocktails and guns and bullets for use 
against our civilized law-abiding society. 

The record proves that this is where 
the action is, this is where the cash 
flows free, thereby permitting terrorists 
to thrive and multiply their kind. 

No other conclusion is valid. No proper 
action by this Congress is more vital than 
the action now to stop the obnoxious 
Government-funded proliferation of 
crime, death, and destruction. 

There is little use in telling it like it is, 
Mr. Chairman, unless we are prepared 
and determined to do something about it. 

Mr. Chairman, let us begin with Mr. 
Marion Shepilovk Barry, Jr., who suc- 
ceeded in ousting Rufus Catfish“ May- 
field, the juvenile delinquent who origi- 
nally sold the PRIDE, Inc., idea to the 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. Barry has been a member of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee almost since its beginning. He be- 
came a full-time SNCC worker in 1964, 
and came to Washington in 1965 for the 
purpose of expanding Washington SNCC 
headquarters. He participated in vir- 
tually every protest demonstration in the 
District of Columbia for the next year, 
in support of home rule, in opposition to 
the Vietnam war, in commemoration of 
the dropping of the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima, and so forth. He had just 
been charged with trying to kick open 
the door of a paddy wagon while resist- 
ing arrest when the United Planning 
Organization signed him on as a $50-a- 
day consultant to advise them on youth 
organizations last summer. Shortly 
thereafter, he and Mayfield organized 
PRIDE, Inc. 

As I stood alone protesting the orga- 
nization of PRIDE by hoodlums I did 
not know as I do today how corrupt the 
organization really was. Not until Rufus 
Mayfield was finally forced out of the 
organization, and his dissenting friends 
began to talk, was the general public 
made aware of what was really going on 
in PRIDE, Inc. 

When Mayfield called a press confer- 
ence to “tell all,” 200 PRIDE workers, led 
by Marion Barry, arrived on the scene, 
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roughed up cameramen and broke up the 
conference. 

That was last winter, and since then 
former PRIDE employees and their par- 
ents have come to me again and again 
asking that the organization be stopped 
from destroying the character of hun- 
dreds of Washington’s youth. 

Parents protest that their boys are 
employed by PRIDE and not paid; others 
say their boys do not work for PRIDE 
but are paid and kickback money to the 
employees who put them on the pay- 
roll. School officials complain that many 
PRIDE employees have no work permits 
and others are below the age to qualify 
for them. 

Boys tell of threats of bodily harm if 
they talk about PRIDE to others, and 
describe obscenities perpetrated by their 
leaders at outings some 50 miles from 
Washington where they are taken for 
“training,” which includes exposure to 
gambling, narcotics and whiskey. 

When the Washington riots occurred 
in April, as many as 52 PRIDE employees 
were involved, with Winston Staton, the 
new “chairman of the board” standing 
in one police precinct posting bond for 
them as they were brought in. When the 
riots ended, the harrassment of mer- 
chants began. 

Posters were made showing pictures 
of Dr. Martin Luther King and dis- 
tributed by PRIDE boys to merchants 
throughout the city. The fee for pur- 
chasing the posters ranged from $1 up 
to $25 or more, but the penalty for not 
purchasing them was made quite clear 
to the merchants—buy or you are next. 

Later, after paying respect to Dr. King 
became old, new posters appeared, this 
time advertising that businesses would 
close in honor of Malcolm X’s birthday. 
Many stores did close, their operators 
fearing to stay open in the face of open 
threats of violence. 

In early May, a PRIDE supervisor 
took his crew along to the liquor store 
of Ben Brown, and shot Mr. Brown 
fatally when he protested as the boys 
began to pull the bottles down from the 
shelves. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing I have said 
here today is not already known by the 
Department of Labor. They have turned 
their back on appeals from parents, offi- 
cials, and the boys themselves. They have 
refunded PRIDE under this act in spite 
of instructions from the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to delay funding 
until a Comptroller General report is 
issued regarding payroll padding. 

Mr. Chairman, the American taxpay- 
ers cannot be expected to approve the 
Department of Labor’s deliberately ig- 
noring the corruption in this program. 
They cannot expect us to approve its 
continuance here today. 

Mr. Chairman, the second example I 
referred to earlier, that of lavishly 
funded programs here in the Washing- 
ton area to train domestic employees, 
first came to my attention last year 
when I tried to assist two ladies in my 
congressional district in their efforts to 
find domestic workers for their business, 
Maid-a-Day. 

I briefly described my efforts on March 
27 of this year, and with permission I 
see at this point my remarks of that 

ate: 
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[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 27, 
1968] 
THE Harp-CorE UNEMPLOYED 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, two 
fine ladies in my congressional district, Mrs, 
Alice A. Halverson and Mrs. Yvonne Hess, of 
Annandale, Va., made a determined effort to 
contribute in their own way to the solution 
of the problem of the hard-core unemploy- 
ables we hear so much about, only to find 
that, in their words: 

“In all the agencies within the Govern- 
ment to which we appealed, there could be 
no help found.” 

They started a small business, called Maid- 
A-Day, Inc., to train unemployed women to 
become experts at light housekeeping, able 
to support themselves and their families, 
and to provide under contract light house- 
keeping service on a daily basis to large 
numbers of apartment occupants at moder- 
ate cost. 

Two girls were trained to work as a team 
to provide customers with daily service which 
included cleaning kitchen and bathrooms 
each day, doing the dishes, hanging up 
clothes and picking up, making beds, and 
dusting, plus once a week linen change and 
twice weekly vacuuming. 

Each employee worked an 8-hour day, and 
received a minimum salary of $55 a week, 
with a bonus of $5 when her crew was doing 
a maximum of $200 in business weekly. 

Through their own maids they found oth- 
ers, and once they had made their services 
known to various apartment managers and 
began to obtain orders for volume service, 
they contacted the Small Business Develop- 
ment Center for assistance. Through the 
SBDC, they obtained a small business loan 
and virtual assurance from the SBDC and 
the National Committee on Household Em- 
ployment, a Labor Department funded group, 
that the United Planning Organization, 
Washington’s poverty agency would locate 
trainees for them. 

From early 1967 until these ladies finally 
were forced to end their operations this 
January, in spite of many fruitless calls to 
the national committee, SBDC and UPO, only 
three prospective employees were ever sent 
to them. One never reported at all, one 
spoke no English and could not understand 
directions, and the third worked one day and 
left saying the “work was too hard.” 

Mr. Speaker, considering the large num- 
ber of apartments in the Washington area 
where services of Maid-A-Day, Inc., would be 
welcomed, opportunities for employment with 
this organization would be unlimited. But 
where were the hard-core unemployed they 
so desperately needed? They could not be 
found. 

Mr. Speaker, the United Planning Organi- 
zation last year had a payroll in excess of $1 
million specifically designated to pay salaries 
of employees in its work coordinating em- 
ployment project. Yet they were able only 
to provide three prospective employees to 
Maid-A-Day from the entire Washington 
area. I ask in all sincerity, what were these 
several hundred UPO employees, with such 
fancy titles as “employment progress devel- 
opment supervisor,” “employment progress 
developer,” “scheduling coordinator,” “job 
coach supervisor,” and “personnel job devel- 
oper,” doing during that year? They drew 
salaries ranging up to $12,000 and were ob- 
viously supposed to be developing jobs for 
hard-core unemployed. I believe this Con- 
gress should demand an accounting of ex- 
actly what jobs, if any, they developed, and 
of how many hard-core unemployed they 
brought into the work force, and, more im- 
portantly, what they did with more than a 
million dollars of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mrs. Halverson and Mrs. Hess no longer 
operate Maid-A-Day, Mr. Speaker. They have 
suffered severe financial loss trying to work 
with the so-called poverty agencies, and are 
unable to repay a part of the small business 
loan made to them. . 
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They tell me that they have learned a 
number of things from their experience, 
though. They have learned that anyone can 
learn to push a vacuum, but that no one 
seems to be trying to teach unemployables 
such things as just to notify his office when 
he cannot make it to work, how to make 
arrangements for child care, how to pay 
rent, how to stay out of debt, what a check- 
ing account is, why you must pay taxes. 

They have also learned, to their dismay, 
that the National Committee on Household 
Employment is not interested in these prob- 
lems, preferring to concentrate no establish- 
ing some fancy new name for domestic 
workers. 

They learned that “thousands of dollars in 
grants from the Department of Labor” could 
be made available to them if they would 
branch out into something “new and differ- 
ent,” but that what they were trying to do 
did not warrant help from anyone. 

They learned, too, that in spite of the 
countless millions being spent on the so- 
called war on poverty, the only escape from 
poverty, through an opportunity to work, is 
neither promoted or encouraged by the agen- 
cies of Government with which they dealt. 

Again I say, Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
United Planning Organization and its parent, 
the OEO; the National Committee on House- 
hold Employment and its parent, the De- 
partment of Labor, should explain to this 
Congress how they have spent millions of the 
taxpayers’ dollars right here in Washington, 
D. C., on employing the unemployables and 
have been unable to produce as many as 
three prospective trainees for a program such 
as Maid-A-Day, Inc. 


While Mrs. Halverson and Mrs. Hess 
were operating Maid-a-Day, two other 
women gained favor with the Committee 
on Household Employment with a new 
organization, called Willmart and were 
liberally funded to upgrade household 
employment by calling domestic workers 
by other names. The Urban League in 
Alexandria, Va., initiated a similar pro- 
gram, and yet another program was 
started at the National Association of 
Colored Women’s Clubs by the Commit- 
tee on Household Employment. All were 
funded under this act, and all, of course, 
were potential competitors of Mrs. Hal- 
verson and Mrs. Hess. They soon found 
that they were competing not for jobs, 
which were plentiful, but for the patheti- 
cally few people who were interested in 
training for jobs, no matter what their 
title. All have failed, Mr. Chairman. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, with permis- 
sion I include a letter I received last 
month from Mrs. Halverson in which 
she describes the determined efforts on 
the part of the Government to effect col- 
lection from her and her former partner 
of a Small Business loan. She also in- 
cluded an article from the Washington 
Post of July 21, which I shall also insert, 
which tells of still another program being 
organized to do the job of training do- 
mestics who do not want to be trained. 

Mr. Chairman, again, the American 
taxpayers do not deserve what the 90th 
Congress is doing to them. 

The letter and article follow: 

Marw-a-Day, INC., 
Annandale, Va., 
Hon. JOEL T. BROYHILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. BROYHILL: As you are well aware, 
Maid-A-Day was forced to cease business as 
of December 29, 1967. For the past seven 
months, we have endeavored to close the 
business permanently. We have only now re- 
ceived a letter from the Small Business Ad- 
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ministration (copy enclosed) demanding 
payment in full of the note Maid-A-Day has 
with them, 

Also enclosed is an article which appeared 
in the Parade Section of the Washington 
Post, Sunday, July 21, 1968. While we were 
forced out of business due to the lack of 
employees, apparently the government is able 
to come up with projects based on ideas pi- 
rated from Maid-A-Day. Not only people, but 
large sums of the taxpayers money, seem to 
be readily available to these projects, while 
the SBA is still hounding us for $5000.00, an 
amount which we have saved the govern- 
ment many times. 

As we explained to you, and have explained 
to the SBA at numerous meetings each with 
a different SBA representative totally un- 
familiar with Maid-A-Day, neither Mrs. Hess 
or myself has the money to pay off the loan. 
We did everything within our power to make 
the business successful, but were never able 
to secure help of any kind from any agency 
within the government. As you know, there 
seemed to be no person in the Washington 
area who was interested in a job, 

We have contacted your office to ask for 
an appointment with you. We realize that at 
this time you are extremely busy and are 
writing to you so that you will be familiar 
with our problem, We hope that in the very 
near future you can give us a few minutes 
to advise us as to what we might do to get 
out of business once and for all. Should you 
desire to contact us, I may be reached at 
256-7842 and Mrs. Hess at 280-5559. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. ALICE ANN HALVERSON. 


SOLVING A HOUSEHOLD PROBLEM: Mar To 
ORDER 
(By John G. Rogers) 

American housewives—are you sizzling in 
frustration because you can’t find women 
able or willing to work as maids or house 
cleaners? If you are, rest assured, Uncle Sam, 
is doing something about it. He's spending 
$1.5 million in grants to seven agencies to 
discover ways to encourage women to work 
as domestics—and be proud of it. 

Each of the federally financed agencies— 
they're predominantly in such big cities as 
New York, Washington, Boston and Chi- 
cago—has its own ideas on how to inject ac- 
tion into the domestic help market. But all 
have the same basic approach—upgrade the 
job by training women to be very superior 
maids worth more money and respect. In 
short, give the maids prestige. 

And if these government-funded pilot 
projects prove successful, if they revitalize 
the domestic help situation to the advantage 
of both employer and employee, it’s expected 
that private entrepreneurs will swiftly em- 
brace the new formula on a coast-to-coast 
basis. 

The problem: though there are an esti- 
mated 5 million domestic jobs available, 
women are not rushing to fill them. And, 
for a variety of reasons. Many regard the 
pay as inadequate, the work as demeaning, 
the employer as unreasonable, Also, some 
civil rights leaders have urged Negro women 
to pass up domestic work and take advan- 
tage of training programs for other less 
servant-like types of employment. 

“What makes domestic work inferior?” 
asks Edward Blackoff, of New York, director 
of Household Management, Inc., first of the 
agencies to start rolling. And he answers: 
“Domestic work is inferior because of in- 
ferior treatment, inferior pay and inferior 
benefits, Change those three things and you 
make the jobs more attractive, We aim to 
chai e employer attitudes, and wages and 
benefits.” 

Blackoff, who used to import 1500 maids 
® year from Western Europe but had to stop 
when a shift in immigration priorities 
trimmed his supply, has a $317,000 grant to 
finance Household Management. His first 
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move was to lease the entire sixth floor of a 
Manhattan office building and fit it with 
attractive lifesize mock-ups of kitchen, bed- 
room and living room just as they’d be in a 
modern apartment. He hired a staff of 12, 
including several home economics specialists 
and a counselor, He recruited his first class 
of 26 women through advertising or other 
contacts. 

Then, school began, For six hours a day, 
five days a week, Blackoff’s staff works at 
converting the women into high class maids 
for whose services New York housewives ul- 
timately will be willing to pay as high as 
$120 a week. 

“But don’t call them maids,” Blackoff re- 
quests. “Part of the new prestige is a new 
title—they’re now ‘household technicians’.” 

Blackoff’s students—they range in age from 
18 to 60 and most are Negroes—are divided 
into two sections of 13 each for intense in- 
struction. Teachers Stefanie Lepanig and 
Marge Hoffman lecture and demonstrate 
steadily while the class makes notes—here's 
how to decorate a canape, to clean a shag 
rug, to take permanently pressed sheets from 
a drier. 

OTHER ASPECTS 


Mary Louise Bopp, director of training, 
reels off more curriculum: “We go to the 
supermarket and learn how to shop. The 
telephone people come in and give us a full 
drill on good telephone manners, The beauty 
people will be in for sophistication with 
cosmetics, We'll stress care of kids and the 
elderly. And all the time we'll emphasize 
poise and confidence.” 

Before the ten-week course is half over, the 
household technicians begin part-time work 
in homes, each wearing a chic, yellow uni- 
form emblazoned with a daisy, Throughout 
the course, each student gets subsistence 
money up to $70 a week, depending on num- 
ber of children at home, and other factors. 
Of the first class—in an experimental 15 
months Blackoff will train four classes—11 
women are married, six single, five widows, 
three separated and one divorced. 

More than a third of the first class were 
on welfare or other public assistance when 
they came to Blackoff. But, on completion 
of the course, each graduate receives a beau- 
tiful diploma and goes full time on the pay- 
roll of Household Management, starting at 
$80 a week plus $18 in benefits such as hos- 
pitalization, paid holidays and vacations. 
Blackoff then will hire them out to customers 
at a markup that gives him about a 15 per- 
cent profit. 

How confident is Blackoff that his pilot 
project will be successful, will really chart 
a new course for the future? 

“I feel very hopeful,” he replies, “and I 
think with good reason. Placing the gradu- 
ates will be the least of the problems. I've 
already got a list of more than 100 customers 
anxious to hire my people. But after that 
it'll be up to both sides to produce. The 
housewife has to show a full measure of re- 
spect and fair treatment for the household 
technician. And the technician has to earn 
it with performance, pleasantness and per- 
fect attendance.” 

In Washington where the Urban League is 
the sponsor and the grant is $400,000, the 
details vary. John Jacob, a league director, 
foresees an employee-owned company of 
technicians giving a more impersonal serv- 
ice than Blackoff’s. This would consist of 
teams of cleaning experts equipped with the 
most modern devices and gadgets. They’d 
swarm into an apartment, quickly clean it 
from wall to wall, floor to ceiling, and move 
on. ‘Their speed of operation would mean 
they could serve more clients and make more 
profits. 

“Our first target areas,” Jacob says, will 
be Washington's affluent suburbs such as 
Arlington, Fairfax and Alexandria where 
you've got big apartment complexes occupied 
mostly by government employees. We esti- 
mate that any household with minimum 
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income of $10,000 a year could afford maid 
service at least once a week. Job opportuni- 
ties should be unlimited.” 

ANOTHER ANGLE 

In Pittsburgh it’s the Ethnic Foundation 
that's trying to upgrade the maid, using a 
$194,000 grant to train women who are most- 
ly of Polish, Italian and German extraction. 
Paul Deac, the director, has an angle aimed 
at large corporations: 

“In this day of hot competition for good 
executives, big companies are always looking 
for new fringe benefits they can use as bait. 
If a company had a contract with us, we 
could supply a great fringe benefit. We could 
send a maid over to an executive's home full 
time, periodically or to meet some emer- 
gency like illness or kids home alone. 

“In the Pittsburgh area there are probably 
five domestic jobs available for every quali- 
fied woman. In addition to all the household 
skills, we’re teaching manners, grooming, 
improved English, all the things needed to 
make a woman a valued employee.” 

Among the other federally financed help- 
the-maid programs, some stress training for 
older women and some are tailored for the 
Southern migrant in the North. Among 
sponsors are Chicago’s YMCA, Women’s Serv- 
ice Club of Boston, Philadelphia’s House- 
hold Employment Association for Re-evalu- 
ation and Training, and Kansas State 
University. 

But, wherever the city and whoever the 
sponsor, the federal initiative is laudable 
because it's ridiculous that 5 million jobs 
should go unfilled when we have women 
who want them and need them—if they're 
upgraded. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. I realize the gentleman 
is very familiar with some of the pro- 
grams that have gone on in this general 
area bordering his district. But I do not 
think it is quite fair to include all of the 
things that have gone wrong in some oth- 
er programs under the blanket of the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act. I must say, in all fairness, that we 
have hundreds of people who have been 
put to work from the semihard core in 
the ruber industry at Akron, Ohio, my 
hometown, because of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. These peo- 
ple went to a school and were taught 
how to retread tires and work in the 
mills. They have learned respect for 
themselves after they had learned to 
earn. So I do not think it is fair, 
I will say to one of my best friends, to 
make a blanket condemnation of this 
program, for although many of the things 
to which you referred are absolutely cor- 
rect, many of these things referred to in 
your statement have no connection with 
this program. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I do not 
think it is fair to the taxpayers of this 
country to permit their hard-earned 
money to be spent on the type of pro- 
grams to which I have referred. I will 
agree with the gentleman that when you 
spend this much money on a program 
that is so vast and far reaching, some- 
body, somewhere along the line, will get 
some good out of it. Some of it is bound 
to trickle down and help someone to get 
a job and to become a productive citizen. 
But I say there is no part of the pro- 
gram, or any single program that every- 
one would agree has been a complete 
success. That does not mean that some- 
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one has not had some training as a result 
of the program. 

Mr. AYRES, I believe the gentleman 
from Virginia perhaps heard the state- 
ment that tomorrow the bill will be open 
for amendment. At that time I would 
hope that if there are provisions within 
the bill that the gentleman feels should 
be banned from the bill, he will feel free 
to offer individual amendments to those 
programs that he feels are either wrong 
or that are not being administered prop- 
erly. But I repeat that any complete and 
blanket condemnation of the program is 
not fair. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. It is rotten 
to the core, and requires the Congress 
to perform major surgery to save the 
patient. I imagine the most effective 
amendment that could be offered to- 
morrow would be a motion to strike the 
enacting clause. 

Mr. AYRES. If the gentleman should 
offer that motion, I imagine there would 
be one vote for it. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, That 
would be a matter of opinion. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BRADEMAS]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. 

But before I speak of it, I will follow 
the eloquent comments of the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PER- 
kins], and our colleague from Iowa [Mr. 
SmirH], in saying a few more words 
about the sponsor of this bill, our late 
and beloved colleague, the Honorable 
ELMER HoLLAND of Pennsylvania. It is 
tragic, and at the same time, fitting that 
this bill should come before the House 
on the same day on which the House is 
Officially advised of the death of our 
friend from Pennsylvania. As has already 
been said, if ever a Member of this House 
were the “father of a program” Elmer 
Holland was the father of MDTA, And I 
say this without in the slightest detract- 
ing from the contributions made to the 
act from the very beginning by other 
Members present here, including Mem- 
bers from the other side of the aisle. In 
particular, Mr, Chairman, I salute our 
talented and hard-working colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. O’Haral, who has 
made most significant contributions to 
oe enactment of this milestone legisla- 

n. 

Mr. Chairman, ELMER HOLLAND. was 
among the first of the Members of this 
House to recognize not only the perils of 
the automation revolution, but its prom- 
ise as well, and to consider the means to 
combat its hazards. He knew of the dan- 
gers because his district, like mine, was 
among those hard hit some years ago by 
the changing patterns of industrial orga- 
nizations and the changing methods of 
production. 

I might say that when in late 1963 the 
Studebaker plant was shut down and 
went out of cutomobile production in my 
home city of South Bend, Ind., the man- 
power development and training pro- 
grams made possible by the legislation we 
are here considering today, played a cru- 
cial role in the comeback of the entire 
South Bend community. 
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Mr. Chairman, when in 1961 President 
Kennedy took office and the Committee 
on Education and Labor entered upon a 
major reorganization of its own struc- 
ture, ELMER HOLLAND was appointed as 
chairman of a Special Subcommittee on 
Unemployment and the Impact of Auto- 
mation. He had already worked with 
some of his colleagues and with the in- 
coming administration on the first draft 
of what was to become the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. Before 
the 87th Congress adjourned in 1962, 
MDTA was on the statute books, and the 
Secretaries of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare were engaged in what 
has become one of their most important 
tasks—the development of manpower re- 
sources and the training and retraining 
of people for new jobs to meet the needs 
of our ever-growing, ever-changing tech- 
nology and industry. 

Four times in the 6 years since ELMER 
HoLLAND and the members of his sub- 
committee, refusing to rest on their 
laurels, refusing to consider a good job 
well done as long as there was room for 
improvement, have amended MDTA— 
sometimes to make very minor, even 
technical changes, sometimes to give 
the act and the program new emphasis, 
new focal points, new directions. Early 
this year, with the act approaching the 
terminal dates of its existing legislative 
authority, ELMER HOLLAND introduced a 
bill to extend that authority. Once again, 
with his full support, his subcommittee 
took the simple extension and made fur- 
ther changes—for the most part minor 
changes. 

It would have been good if ELMER HOL- 
LAND could have lived to see the fruition 
of his efforts today. It would have been 
good, I am sure, because I am convinced 
that this House will tomorrow give the 
kind of rousing bipartisan stamp of ap- 
proval to the work done by ELMER HOL- 
LAND and his colleagues that has come to 
be a trademark of this legislation. 

Born in the midst of partisan contro- 
versy, MDTA has satisfied its early crit- 
ics and gratified its early sponsors and 
has become an almost universally ac- 
cepted part of the Nation’s basic policy 
in dealing with the growing problem of 
matching work that must be done with 
the people that are available to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here today in the 
new role of chairman of the Select Sub- 
committee on Labor, which Ermer Ho- 
LAND so long and so ably led. I am deeply 
grateful that with me are other mem- 
bers of that subcommittee—members 
who have worked long hours and long 
years with ELMER HolLLAxp in the devel- 
opment of this legislation. The subcom- 
mittee will present to this House today a 
bill on the details of which there are some 
differences of opinion—this is not a bill 
we are asking the House to rubber stamp. 
But I do think I speak for all my col- 
leagues on the subcommittee—Democrats 
and Republicans—when I say that there 
is little difference among us as to the 
basic value of MDTA, as to the need for 
extending it beyond its present expira- 
tion dates, and as to the debt we all 
owe—that millions of Americans who 
have better jobs and more salable skills 
because of MDTA owe—to our late col- 
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league, the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, ELMER J. HOLLAND. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther requests for time? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to say one word of a 
personal nature before we get into the 
detailed consideration of this legislation. 
H.R. 15045 was introduced in this House 
by our colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. HOLLAND. The Man- 
power Development and Training Act, 
which it seeks to extend and amend, can 
claim, as all major programs can claim, 
many original authors. But certainly pre- 
eminent among them was the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The consideration of this bill today 
would have been, in a sense, the climax 
of ELMER HOLLAND’s career. He had de- 
cided, last winter, not to run for reelec- 
tion, and a month ago, he had tendered 
his resignation as chairman of the sub- 
committee which has responsibility for 
this legislation. In being here with us to- 
day, he would have been able to see his 
major legislative accomplishment—the 
act which was, of all the bills he had 
cosponsored and led the fight for, his 
Now is the time for all good men to come 
particular pride and joy—extended for 
another 3 years, amended in minor par- 
ticulars, but reassured of a further period 
of growth and experimentation. 

Death saw it differently. His voice will 
not be heard in support of this bill today, 
but his spirit and his determination that 
the age of automation would not be an 
age of massive economic dislocation— 
that progress need not be painful—that 
technology could be the servant, and not 
the master of men—will be very much 
alive as we turn to the consideration of 
H.R. 15045. 

I will not ask that this bill be passed 
“as a memorial to ELMER HOLLAND.” He 
would have been the first to respond to 
that kind of plea with a short, and 
probably not very elegant, word or two. 
No, Mr. Chairman, the passage of H.R. 
15045 must rest on the merits of H.R. 
15045. The fact that we are considering 
this bill, the fact that the House which 
he loved is turning on this, our first 
legislative day subsequent to his death— 
that alone is all the memorial that ELMER 
HOLLAND could have asked, or that we 
have the power to give him. 

Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to the 
chairman of our committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
I would be derelict in my responsibility as 
chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Labor if I failed to point out that 
the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan is one of the top experts on man- 
power legislation in this country. I be- 
lieve the whole Chamber feels the same 
way. No individual has given more time 
to the study of the manpower field in 
his efforts to strengthen and coordinate 
the manpower programs than the gentle- 
man from Michigan. His contributions, to 
my way of thinking, have been monu- 
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mental. He deserves the praise of this 
Chamber and this country for his great 
contribution in this area. 

Mr. HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the chairman of our com- 
mittee for his very kind words. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 15045 is a bill to 
extend the life of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962, 
as amended, and to make further minor 
amendments to that act. I believe the 
House will be able to work its will on 
this legislation in a relatively short time, 
as we have been able to do in previous 
sessions when we have amended the act 
in other ways. This is one piece of legis- 
lation which has, almost since its incep- 
tion, enjoyed the broadest conceivable 
kind of bipartisan support in this House, 
as, indeed, it has enjoyed in the Nation 
as a whole. 

MDTA began, Mr. Chairman, as pri- 
marily a response to the problems posed 
to the economy by the technological 
revolution of our times. Automation, the 
development of new industrial processes, 
the abandonment of old techniques, 
brought with it the promise of increased 
productivity and a higher standard of 
living. But they also brought the threat 
of unemployment, of massive disloca- 
tion of workers from jobs at which they 
had spent a lifetime, from skills which 
would soon be no longer salable. I will 
not say that MDTA alone dispelled the 
threats which our technological revolu- 
tion posed. I will not even say that that 
threat has been entirely avoided, or even 
that the major impact of the new tech- 
nology has yet been felt. But it is safe 
to say that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of American wage earners today 
who owe their jobs, their productivity, 
and their peace of mind to the retrain- 
ing programs developed under this act. 

In recent years the focus of the act has 
shifted moderately, to enable the institu- 
tions we have developed under MDTA to 
be brought to bear on the problem of 
hard-core unemployment. MDTA pro- 
grams are by no means wholly uncon- 
cerned with the original intent of the 
act, nor, indeed, should they be in the 
foreseeable future, but, as is only proper, 
a major share of attention and a major 
share of MDTA resources are being 
utilized to develop new training oppor- 
tunities and job opportunities for those 
who have historically found it the hard- 
est to share in the high levels of employ- 
ment which the economy as a whole has 
enjoyed in recent years. 

H.R. 15045, as introduced by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hol- 
land], originally provided for a simple 
extension of the various expiring provi- 
sions of the act for various periods of 
time. A few programs such as a relocation 
assistance demonstration project, and a 
placement assistance demonstration 
project, authority for which expired on 
June 30 last; are extended for 2 years un- 
til June 30, 1970. An experimental and 
demonstration program involving skill 
training for inmates for correctional in- 
stitutions, authority for which expires on 
June 30, 1969, was also extended until 
June 30, 1970. 

The basic authority under the act 
which expires on June 30, 1969, was ex- 
tended until June 30, 1972. To these pro- 
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visions, no objection of which I am aware 
has been voiced in the hearings or in the 
correspondence members of the commit- 
tee have received, and they remain in 
H.R. 15045 as section 1 of the reported 
bill. This section is the heart of the bill, 
really, and the urgency of the bill rests 
on them. If the States are to continue 
planning for their programs, if State em- 
ployment security agencies are to con- 
tinue forward planning to discover areas 
in which training is needed, this exten- 
sion of the basic authority is essential. 

In addition to extending the life of the 
MDTA program, the bill makes some 
minor amendments. Section 2 are purely 
technical amendments correcting an in- 
advertent typographical error that crept 
into the 1966 amendments in the rush of 
final passage at the end of the 89th Con- 
gress. These errors have caused no prob- 
lems, but in the cause of legislative neat- 
ness, they should be amended. 

Section 3 provides for a setaside of 
2 percent of the funds appropriated in 
each fiscal year under this act to enable 
the Secretary of Labor to provide train- 
ing and related technical assistance for 
specialized and other personnel needed to 
administer the act and programs under 
it and related to it. 

As manpower policy becomes more 
complex, there is developing a very great 
need, not only at the Federal, but also 
at the State and local level, for trained 
personnel to administer the program and 
to carry out activities related to it. There 
is full agreement in the committee as to 
the necessity of this training. Indeed, the 
amendment itself was offered by the mi- 
nority members, and accepted unani- 
mously. The Labor Department advises 
me it has no objections whatever to this 
amendment. 

Section 5, if I may be allowed to skip 
the order of sections momentarily, is a 
simple amendment to extend the areas as 
in which MDTA programs may be ear- 
ried out to include American Samoa and 
the trust territories; and to allow pro- 
grams in the trust territories to be wholly 
federally financed. This amendment, of- 
fered in the committee by the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii, is also noncontro- 
versial. 

Section 4 of the reported bill is the 
closest we have come this year to report- 
ing a controversial amendment, and here 
the controversy rests not on the intent, 
but on the mechanism of the section. 
Here, too, I believe there is strong bi- 
partisan support for a corrective amend- 
ment which will be offered when the bill 
is opened for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. 

Section 4 seeks to correct an cdminis- 
trative problem that has arisen under 
the act with respect to the skill cen- 
ters—institutions that are among the 
most valuable contributions of MDTA 
to the spectrum of manpower tools. 
These centers, which at their best—if a 
Member from Michigan may be allowed 
pardonable pride—like the Patrick 
McNamara Skill Center in Detroit, com- 
bine the best environment, the best 
equipment, and the best instructors with 
other supportive services, and in their 
own fashion, provide many MDTA train- 
ees with the kind of institutional point of 
reference which in many cases the ordi- 
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nary schools and vocational institutions 
fail to offer. The skill centers have an 
excellent record in course completion, 
and placement, and are universally 
thought of as one of the real strengths of 
the institutional aspect of MDTA 
training. 

Subsection 4(a) directs that in provid- 
ing institutional training, the Secretary 
of Labor should make maximum use and 
give priority to the use of skill centers. 
With this provision, there are no objec- 
tions on this side of the aisle. This direc- 
tion to the Secretary is to “give priority” 
to the use of such centers. It does not 
provide any ban on the use of other 
techniques where necessary, and sets 
no percentage or other criteria as 
to allocation of funds. That priority 
should be given to skills centers is a 
proposition with which no member of 
this committee is prepared to take issue. 
But the question of degree, the question 
of using a given skill center in a given 
Situation is a decision as to which the 
subsection still vests discretion in the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

It is certainly the intent of the com- 
mittee that this discretion ought to be 
utilized in conformity with the clear in- 
tent of this section. Priority should be 
given to skill centers. But this principle 
need not paralyze the Secretaries in the 
use of other types of institutions and 
training situations. 

Subsection 4(b) also seeks to meet the 
problems faced by skill centers, notably 
those problems which the centers run 
into because of the language in the origi- 
nal act requiring a “reasonable expecta- 
tion of employment” before persons can 
be referred to training. The requirement 
has been met through employment. op- 
portunity surveys conducted by the 
State public employment services, and 
has sometimes resulted in the nonuse of 
skill center facilities and personnel while 
a survey was awaiting completion. Ac- 
cording to testimony taken in the hear- 
ings, this administrative requirement 
has also resulted in the skill centers being 
asked to operate on the basis of individ- 
ual budgets for each separate course— 
sometimes involving as many as 40 or 
more separate budgets annually. When, 
out of these 40 or more separate budgets, 
you are seeking to operate an institution 
with continuing costs, not always easily 
attributable to a given course, and to 
maintain a high-caliber staff on a year- 
round basis, things can get pretty sticky. 

It is the committee’s intention to make 
it crystal clear that skill centers can be 
funded on an annual basis. We will, I be- 
lieve, revert to this point at a later stage 
in the discussion of the bill, but the 
committee’s action, it should be under- 
stood, was directed primarily toward this 
objective. 

Subsection 4(b) provides for the allo- 
cation to existing skill centers of funds 
and training “slots” sufficient to insure 
a level of skill center operation equal to 
that which existed on July 30, 1967, or 
June 30, 1968, whichever is greater; for 
a guarantee that no less than 65 percent 
of all title II funds will be allocated to 
institutional training; and for the meet- 
ing of certain criteria before existing 
skill centers can be closed down, or new 
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ones created. As I have suggested earlier, 
we will discuss these sections of the legis- 
lation more thoroughly under the 5-min- 
ute rule. 

Mr. Chairman, I have emphasized the 
bipartisan nature of this legislation, and 
on previous occasions, I have had the 
pleasant duty of pointing out to this 
House that MDTA and its amendments 
have been the product of continued bi- 
partisan work on this important pro- 
gram. I have that duty again today. 
There may be disagreement on the con- 
tents of this bill before we complete its 
consideration, but as it was reported to 
the House, the bill expresses, in all of 
its provisions, a broad, constructive con- 
sensus which transcends party, region, 
and the differences between liberals and 
conservatives. The 1968 MDTA extension 
and amendments bill reflects an area of 
agreement which is particularly refresh- 
ing in a time of great controversy. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O’HARA of Michigan. I am pleased 
to yield to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, at the present time we are in a 
situation where the rate of unemploy- 
ment is relatively low and there is a clear 
and steady demand for more manpower. 
At the same time, there are concentra- 
tions of high unemployment in given 
areas. Those who are not employed under 
such circumstances present a serious 
problem to the Nation in its effort to in- 
crease the Nation’s manpower supply 
and develop the human resources of the 
poor so that they may achieve—and the 
country may benefit from—their fullest 
bee economic and individual poten- 

I have no doubt that we require new 
policies and approaches to locating and 
bringing the unemployed into the work 
force and increasing their potential as a 
valuable manpower resource. Studies 
have already shown us that skill and 
prevocational training and related serv- 
ices are sorely needed by the majority 
of those not now in the work force. Most 
of these people are not only poorly edu- 
cated in terms of formal schooling but 
also lack any sort of special skill train- 
ing either on or off the job. This is true 
in spite of the extensive and precedent- 
shattering efforts made by this admin- 
istration to expand the quantity and im- 
prove the quality of such training and 
to make it more readily available to those 
who need it most. 

Under these circumstances it is vital 
that we not take any more time than is 
absolutely necessary before we extend 
existing authority to continue the sig- 
nificant training programs which have 
their source in title II of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. 

The priorities of this program have 
been altered and modified over the past 
6 years in order to achieve a sounder 
balance between attempting to meet the 
severe needs of the most desperately dis- 
advantaged and providing the additional 
supportive or other services required by 
those who are more nearly job-ready. As 
the program has demonstrated its abil- 
ity to respond quickly and flexibly to our 
inereasing understanding of the nature 
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of the problem of unemployment, and 
underemployment, it has won our respect 
and deserves our continued support. We 
can continue to consider further modi- 
fication of the nature of the MDTA pro- 
gram after we take this important first 
step of preserving the essential con- 
tinuity of its existence. It is in this spirit 
that your committee recommended en- 
actment of H.R. 15045. 

As an example of the success of this 
worthy program in my own State of 
Michigan and as a demonstration of its 
relevance to the more sophisticated needs 
of today’s rapidly changing world of 
modern industry, let me just briefly cite 
the heartening experience of Ling- 
Temco-Vought’s missile and space divi- 
sion in Michigan. The machine operator 
training program has provided 33 em- 
ployees to the division, with only one 
graduate of the program failing to be 
placed with the company. These men 
were hard-core unemployed, people who 
often could not find work as common 
laborers, and who were apparently 
trapped in the vicious cycle with which 
we have all, by necessity, become increas- 
ingly familiar: that is, lack of skills 
coupled with lack of motivation com- 
bining to keep the kind of job wanted 
just beyond the reach of the individual; 
because he lacks skills he is not employed 
and he becomes discouraged, does not 
seek training, and ceases to look for 
work. 

In this program, however, most of 
these problems were overcome by sympa- 
thetic and intelligent planning to meet 
the individual needs of people who had 
often surrendered hope to dispair. It 
would be misleading to say that each of 
these persons has become a skilled em- 
ployee; some were unable to adjust to the 
requirements of the job, to accept de- 
tailed directions and to understand con- 
cepts of productivity and self-motivation. 
These few were reluctantly let go. 

But the overwhelming impression, as 
you examine these and other training ef- 
forts under MDTA, is of productivity, 
performance, and progress. The program 
is working well and we must extend and 
support it, while perserving our right, 
indeed our duty, to improve it wherever 
and whenever a compelling case is made 
that such action is necessary. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARA of Michigan. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 19045, to extend the 
expiring provisions of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962. 

In the span of a few years, the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
has blazed creative new trails in the 
critically important area of training 
thousands of disheartened and desperate 
jobless persons for satisfying and pro- 
ductive employment. That in itself is 
enough to justify immediate passage of 
the bill before us. 

Beyond past accomplishments, MDTA 
funds support new programs that prom- 
ise much for the future. Prominent 
among these is job opportunities in the 
business sector—JOBS—which seek to 
hire, train, and retain the hard-core 
unemployed. It does so by combining on- 
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the-job training with other services, such 
as remedial education, medical services, 
and individual counseling on personal 
problems and proper work habits. JOBS 
involves an unprecedented partnership 
between Government and business under 
which private companies bear the normal 
training costs and the Government pays 
for the extra supportive services which 
have proved to be a necessary ingredient 
in any program designed to bring the 
most severely disadvantaged in our soci- 
ety into the competitive world of work. 
There are already favorable indications 
that the partnership will be unusually 
productive. One hundred thousand peo- 
ple are expected to be on the job and in 
training by the end of this year, or 6 
months ahead of schedule. 

JOBS and other innovative programs 
for manpower development, in itself a 
relatively new area of public policy, re- 
quire talented, trained, and dedicated 
people to carry them out. In this connec- 
tion I am particularly pleased to see that 
the committee bill provides for a 2-per- 
cent setaside of funds appropriated each 
year under the act for the purpose of 
providing training and technical assist- 
ance for the personnel who are needed 
in the planning, administration, and ex- 
ecution of complex manpower programs. 

I do not think that the importance of 
the provision can be underestimated. 
For example, many of the people run- 
ning JOBS programs—from top manage- 
ment to the immediate supervisor of in- 
dividual trainees—have had little or no 
experience in coping with the special 
problems of the hard-core unemployed. 
Technical assistance which will help 
them sensitively carry out their mission 
can very well make the marginal dif- 
ference between the success or failure 
of a soundly conceived program, 

Federal and State staff, as well as 
private citizens involved in manpower 
programs, will be able to benefit greatly 
from training funded by this provision. 
As Manpower programs have expanded, 
it has become increasingly obvious that 
there is a crying need for an expanded 
pool of trained and expert people to im- 
plement them at all levels of govern- 
ment. Moreover, as innovative programs 
are launched and as new and better 
training techniques are discovered, it 
becomes more and more apparent that 
professional staff need in-service train- 
ing to keep up-to-date with the latest 
developments. Traditionally, for exam- 
ple, staff members have specialized in 
one function such as counseling. Today’s 
concept of an effective manpower pro- 
gram is one that is comprehensive in 
scope, uniting many formerly separate 
services. In order to administer such a 
program, staff members must have some 
measure of expertise in several different 
areas. The 2-percent setaside of funds 
for training and technical assistance will 
help insure that they have the oppor- 
tunity to broaden their knowledge and 
capability to meet the challenges in- 
herent in this critically important field. 

H.R. 15045 provides for a continuing 
program of training for unemployed and 
underemployed workers, and also pro- 
vides the wherewithal for developing and 
upgrading the staff to carry out this 
program. 
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Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman, the 
great need for an effective national man- 
power policy has often been remarked 
upon in this Chamber—and this House 
has done much to build toward that goal; 
a goal, I must say, toward which we all 
aspire. Now, as has so frequently been 
the case in recent years, we are faced 
with opportunity to demonstrate, once 
again, whether we have achieved an ade- 
quate understanding of the elements of 
that policy. 

We have before us today, H.R. 15045, 
to extend certain expiring provisions un- 
der the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. It is absolutely essential 
that this basic building block of our man- 
power program be preserved, so that it 
may continue to serve as an essential 
component of the national effort to uti- 
lize what your committee has referred to 
in the past as “the Nation’s most val- 
uable natural resource—the brains and 
muscles and ingenuity of its people.” 

I have had personal experience with 
one or another element of this excellent 
program and would like to take just 1 
minute to refer briefly to a particularly 
well-managed project that has had con- 
siderable success in my own State of 
Maine. 

I refer to the Culinary Arts Training 
Center in Lewiston, Maine, an MDTA 
center that opened in 1966. Cooks, chefs, 
bakers, and so forth, are shortage occu- 
pations in Maine and I understand that 
this is the case elsewhere as well. This 
center attempts to meet the need through 
the services of an excellent school, one 
of which Lewiston and the entire State 
is justifiably proud. 

Of the 107 trainees who have been 
graduated, 95 have been placed in jobs 
related to their training, with most of 
these working as cooks. Recruitment for 
the program was statewide and so was 
placement; the program has served, 
therefore, as an economic resource for the 
entire State, with graduates working at 
inns, academies, hotels, nursing homes, 
and academic institutions throughout 
Maine. The diversity and quality of these 
placements illustrate why I have sound 
reason for believing that this MDTA 
center can continue to serve an impor- 
tant role in the future. 

In addition, the need for continuity 
in planning and funding mature, well- 
developed projects of this nature is quite 
clear. In order to retain instructors, plan 
schedules, project demand, recruit, and 
assess enrollees, and coordinate the en- 
tire enterprise with other elements of 
the manpower effort in Maine, it is nec- 
essary that we be able now to rely on 
the availability of authority and funds 
for the operation of the program. The 
uncertainty that would attend any fur- 
ther delay in enactment of the measure 
now before us would be a scant and un- 
deserved recompense for those who have 
labored so hard to make a success of the 
Culinary Arts Training Center and so 
many other worthy endeavors of a sim- 
ilar nature throughout the Nation. 

In these circumstances I am confident 
that we can demonstrate our receptivity 
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to the lessons of the recent past and our 
sensitivity to the needs of our fellow 
Americans by taking appropriate action 
right here and now—action which will 
show that we understand that the price 
of flexibility and responsiveness to the 
changing demands made upon the man- 
power program is not going to be paid 
by hasty and ill-advised dismantling of 
or tinkering with soundly constructed 
machinery. 

I believe it is fair to say that the 
MDTA is one mechanism for social and 
economic progress which works now, has 
worked in the past, and will continue 
to perform up to expectations in the 
future. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, the House Republican policy com- 
mittee supports the extension of the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962—-MDTA. Properly amended 
and administered, this act can play an 
important role in the fight against un- 
employment and underemployment. 

The Republican Members of Congress 
long have been interested in establish- 
ing a sound program that would solve 
this Nation’s manpower problems by 
utilizing the ingenuity and vast resources 
of private enterprise to upgrade and de- 
velop the skills of our labor force. The 
Republican effort in this area began in 
1961 with a study by the House Republi- 
can policy committee. Leading author- 
ities in the fields of education and 
on-the-job training were asked to par- 
ticipate and their comments and rec- 
ommendations were included in the 
report, “Operation Employment.’ This 
study became the basis for the Repub- 
lican-proposed Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, which was 
adopted in great part and enacted into 
law by the 87th Congress. 

From its inception, the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act has con- 
tained provisions that attempted to make 
clear the congressional intent that the 
States are to be partners in the Federal 
manpower program. Section 301 contains 
an allocation formula which provides a 
method of distributing funds to the 
States. Section 206 encourages and au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Labor to enter 
into agreements with the States and to 
utilize the services of the State agencies. 

Unfortunately, this intent and these 
provisions have been downgraded and 
disregarded by the Johnson-Humphrey 
administration. As a result, the States 
have experienced delays in funding proj- 
ects that have met the prescribed stand- 
ards and have been accepted by employ- 
ers. Completely in disregard of congres- 
sional intent, the Department of Labor 
has proposed that the promotion, devel- 
opment, and funding of on-the-job— 
OJT—projects be assumed by Federal 
personnel. The State agencies would re- 
tain only the lesser responsibilities of 
monitoring and servicing. 

Furthermore, despite the proven value 
of on-the-job training, the Johnson- 
Humphrey administration is using 
MDTA funds to finance new programs 
under title I-B of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. The result has been the 
elimination of sound manpower projects 
in the on-the-job—OJT—training field. 

In order to have an effective training 
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program, States must be permitted to 
participate on an active partnership 
basis. Efforts to involve private enterprise 
must be increased. All funds appropriated 
for MDTA should be utilized for MDTA 
programs. Similarly, funds allocated to 
the States should be released to finance 
approved projects. Also, the Secretary of 
Labor should be required to enter into 
appropriate agreements with States and 
State agencies interested in becoming ac- 
tive working partners in the Federal 
manpower program. 

Republican amendments rejected in 
committee that are designed to assure 
these results will be offered again during 
the floor consideration of this legislation. 
We urge their adoption. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act can be the basis for a suc- 
cessful program in a field that has been 
marked by frustration and futility. 
Properly amended and administered, it 
can utilize the training resources of both 
private enterprise and institutions to 
provide meaningful training for jobs that 
are waiting to be filled, 

Jobs and hope must be substituted for 
unfilled promises and despair. Under a 
Republican President, the Manpower 
Development and Training Act can be- 
come key legislation in the fight against 
unemployment and poverty. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R, 15045. The Manpower 
Development and Training Act has been 
one of the great success stories of the 
1960’s. We have spent a lot of money on 
MDTA since it was first enacted in 1962— 
over a billion dollars. But the investment 
has been a sound one. 

As of March 1968, over 1.2 million 
training slots“ had been authorized 
725,000 in institutional training, 435,000 
in on-the-job training, and 60,000 in 
other types of MDTA activity. 

Of those who have completed insti- 
tutional training, 76 percent were em- 
ployed when last contacted, and of the 
on-the-job trainees, 90 percent were still 
employed when last contacted. This is, I 
suggest, a very enviable record indeed. 
The hopelessness that sometimes over- 
whelms us all when we think of the tre- 
mendous problem of combating hard- 
core unemployment, if this Nation is to 
remain stable and if equality of opportu- 
nity is to be more than a pious slogan— 
this hopelessness, Mr. Chairman, finds a 
healthy antidote in the statistics about 
MDTA and its effectiveness as a 
weapon against hard-core unemploy- 
ment, against technological unemploy- 
ment, against skill shortages—against 
many of the economic problems which 
prevent us from finding a job for every 
willing worker, and a worker for every 
job that needs to be done. 

I join with my chairman, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, and with my other 
colleagues and friends who have already 
taken this opportunity to pay tribute to 
the sponsor of this bill, and the father of 
MDTA—our late colleague, ELMER HOL- 
LAND, of Pennsylvania. But I agree, too, 
with the idea that has been expressed 
here that we can pay no better tribute to 
ELMER HoLLAxn than by turning to the 
work we have carried this far under his 
leadership, and further improving the 
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Manpower Development and Training 
Act. 

I will support H.R. 15045 because I be- 
lieve it is a wise and prudent investment 
in an area in which the returns can be 
enormous. I will support it, too, because 
I also believe that the damage that could 
result if we failed to make that invest- 
ment, if we turn back after having come 
so far and done so much, would be 
incalculable, but certainly enormous. 

MDTA serves the needs of the hard- 
core unemployed. But it does more than 
that. It serves the needs of industry, it 
serves the needs of small employers 
whose requirements for skilled workers 
are utterly beyond their own ability to 
meet, and, above all, it serves the broad 
public interest. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the outstanding success of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962, I am extremely proud to add my 
support to H.R. 15045, a bill which will 
extend the authority of this program 
through 1972. Of all the legislation 
adopted since 1961, I believe the MDTA 
reaches closest to the goal of training 
unemployed and underemployed men 
and women to become more useful and 
productive members of our society. 

I cannot speak too highly for the suc- 
cess of this effort. Men and women who 
have been employed and who have ac- 
cepted responsibilities in the belief that 
their employment would continue, have 
been suddenly displaced by changes in 
technology and for new and different de- 
mands for goods. Under the MDTA they 
have had an opportunity to use their 
basic skills to learn new occupations and 
to be returned to the ranks of the em- 
ployed: Similarly, persons who have for 
one reason or another entered the labor 
market without perfected skills have 
benefitted from the training offered by 
this program to learn a trade and thereby 
Baes, gained an opportunity for employ- 
ment. 

In short, the MDTA has offered the 
best hope for employment and economic 
self-sufficiency. It is truly an effective 
program. 

I am pleased that H.R. 15045 will ex- 
tend its authorization for training to 
American Samoa and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands. My visit to the 
trust territory last January substan- 
tiated the oft-told need for greater em- 
phasis in job training to enable the peo- 
ple of these islands to compete for em- 
ployment opportunities which are now 
offered to Americans who are brought 
in at considerable cost to the Federal 
budget. This job will un- 
doubtedly make available better jobs for 
Micronesians and help them to provide 
their families with something more than 
a subsistence income. 

The authorization in H.R. 15045 to ex- 
tend the training programs to public and 
private institutions should result in mak- 
ing training opportunities available to 
the physically handicapped as well as to 
men who are held in custodial institu- 
tions and who should be trained in prep- 
aration for their eventual return to 
society. 

I join with the committee in urging 
greater and more flexible use of skill 
centers. It has been proven that the men 
who are trained in these skill centers 
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are not only more quickly absorbed into 
the labor force, but adapt more readily 
to the training program itself than if 
placed in a strictly education-oriented 
institution. 

I also support the provision in the bill 
which allows for a 2 percent set-aside 
of funds appropriated in each fiscal year 
under the act, for the purpose of provid- 
ing training and related technical assist- 
ance toward the preparation of the 
specialized personnel who are needed to 
make MDTA a more effective program. 
Counselors, job development specialists, 
and program administrators are many of 
the persons who could be trained under 
this provision. 

These changes to the basic law are 
needed improvements and therefore, I 
urge my colleagues to join me in support- 
ing this legislation. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may be permitted to 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the sub- 
stitute committee amendment printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962 is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 104(a) of the Act (labor mo- 
bility demonstration projects) is amended 
by striking out “1968” in the first sentence 
of such section, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1970”; 

(2) Section 105 of the Act (trainee place- 
ment assistance demonstration projects) is 
amended by striking out “1968” in the first 
sentence of such section, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1970”; 

(3) Section 251 of the Act (Parr D—Cor- 
RECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS) is amended by 
striking out 1969“, and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1970“; 

(4) Section 304(d) of the Act is amended 
by striking out “1968” and 1969“, and in- 
serting respectively in lieu thereof “1969” and 
“1970”; 

(5) Sections 310(a) and 310(b) of the Act 
are amended by striking out “1969” wherever 
it appears, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1972”, 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 202(f) of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 is 
amended by striking “(i)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof (J) “. 

(b) The flrst sentence of section 231 of 
such Act is amended by striking “(i)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(j)”. 

Sec. 3. The Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 is amended by inserting 
after section 308 the following new section: 


“TRAINING AND RELATED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 309. The Secretary of Labor shall pro- 
vide, directly or through grants or other ar- 
rangements, training and related technical 
assistance for specialized or other personnel 
which are needed in connection with the 
programs established under this Act or which 
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otherwise pertain to the purposes of this Act. 
Upon request the Secretary may make special 
assignments of personnel to public or private 
agencies, institutions, or employers to carry 
out the purposes of this section; but no such 
special assignments shall be for a period of 
more than two years. Two per centum of the 
sums appropriated in any fiscal year for this 
Act shall be reserved to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section during such fiscal year.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 231 of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 is 
amended by redesignating the existing pro- 
visions as subsection (a) and by adding a 
new subsection (b) as follows: 

“(b) In making arrangements for institu- 
tional training financed in whole or in part 
with funds appropriated to carry out title I, 
and title II, parts A, B, C, and D of this Act, 
including but not limited to basic education, 
employability and communications skills, 
prevocational training, vocational and tech- 
nical programs, and supplementary or re- 
lated instruction for on-the-job training 
whether conducted at the job site or else- 
where, priority shall be given to the use of 
skill centers established under the authority 
of this section.” 

(b) Section 301 of the Act is amended by 
redesignating the existing provisions as sub- 
section (a) and by adding a new subsection 
(b) as follows: 

„(b) In order to make maximum utiliza- 
tion of previous investments of Federal funds 
made under this Act and to avoid unneces- 
sary waste and duplication, the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall under the authority 
of this section and through the Cooperative 
Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS), 
allocate sufficient funds and numbers of in- 
stitutional trainees to insure a level of skill 
center operation in each State equal to that 
which existed on June 30, 1967, or June 30, 
1968, whichever is the greater. In no event 
shall the overall allotments for instutional 
training be less than 65 per centum of the 
funds appropriated by the Congress to carry 
out title II of this Act. No new skill centers 
shall be established in an area alread” served 
by a skill center as defined by the Secretaries 
of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
nor shall an existing center be discontinued 
or curtailed as long as this Act is in force 
unless it has previously been established 
by the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare that, (1) 
an existing center is no longer able to either 
provide or arrange for needed training, (2) 
training of a similar nature previously pro- 
vided has been ineffective, or (3) there is 
no longer a need for training based on labor 
market analysis or other pertinent data.” 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 203 (a) of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 is 
amended by striking out “and the Virgin 
Islands“ and inserting in lieu thereof, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands“. 

(b) The third sentence of section 231 of 
such Act is amended by inserting after pur- 
poses of the Act” the following: “, and except 
that the State agency for the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands may be paid up to 100 
per centum of such costs”. 

(c) Section 308 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “and Guam“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands”, 


Mr. PERKINS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the substitute 
committee amendment be dispensed 
with, and that it be printed in the REC- 
ORD and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Macponatp of Massachusetts, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 15045) 
to extend certain expiring provisions un- 
der the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, as amended, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


REQUEST FOR CONFERENCE ON 
H.R. 17126, THE FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURE ACT OF 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 17126) to 
amend the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


ELECTION CAMPAIGNS SHOULD 
DRAMATIZE THAT WHICH UNITES 
AMERICA 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
violence within a democracy is the poison 
of destruction. 

Democracy is the child of reason. 
When passions fly uncurbed and tempers 
burn out the source material of reason, 
democracy is consumed in the flame. 

This is the history of the world. It is 
the eternal tragedy in the story of the 
rise and fall of empires and of nations. 

Now and in the weeks of the campaign 
ahead it is my hope and my prayer that 
the Members of this body, the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, will as much as is within 
their power and not to uncalled-for po- 
litical disadvantage, concentrate on that 
which unites and avoid that which 
divides. 

At the very beginning we have so much 
on which we can agree and in which we 
share a common pride. Our beloved ma- 
jority leader, the able gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], was the chair- 
man of the Democratic Convention, and 
he performed as the master workman we 
in the House long have known him. If 
ever a chairman arose to every challenge 
in a convention where emotions reached 
both the ocean's bottom and the blue of 
the skies it was CARL ALBERT. 

The beloved minority leader, the able 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
was the chairman of the Republican Con- 
vention, and he too performed as the 
master workman we in the House always 
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have known him. No one could have done 
a greater job in running with smoothness 
and fairness a great national convention. 

The gentleman from Louisiana, the 
mighty HLR Boccs, courteous always and 
eloquent, brought luster and glory to the 
Democratic Convention as chairman of 
the platform committee, and equal luster 
and glory was reflected on the Republican 
Convention by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SMITH] as its parliamentar- 
ian. Others from this body contributed 
brilliantly to the Democratic Convention 
and the Republican Convention. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the things that 
unite. I am as proud of the performance 
of the gentleman from Michigan as I am 
proud of the performance of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, and I am as proud 
of the performance of the gentleman 
from California as I am of the brilliant 
performance of the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Speaker, in the oncoming cam- 
paign, let us reach out to find and to 
dramatize those things which unite us as 
loyal Americans with whom love of coun- 
try is an attribute akin to and as noble 
as love of home. 

Mr. Speaker, as a humble Member of 
this body, its oldest in point of years, 1 
feel happy and blessed in the reflected 
glory of my colleagues who did so much 
and so well the job of making democracy 
work at both conventions. After all, here 
in our United States of America, as well 
as in this, the greatest deliberative body 
in the world, there is so much to unite, 
so little to divide. 


MAYOR DALEY KEPT HIS WORD 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, today I wish 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article by James A. Clendinen, editor of 
the Tampa Tribune, which appeared in 
that paper on September 1, 1968. The 
Tampa Tribune is, of course, one of the 
finest newspapers of Florida and our 
Nation, and Mr. Clendinen has written 
what I consider to be a fair and impartial 
editorial as to the situation that pre- 
vailed in Chicago recently. 

In this editorial entitled “The Mayor 
Kept His Word,” Mr. Clendinen very 
justly calls attention to the fact that 
it is time somebody said a good word for 
Chicago and Mayor Daley. The disrupt- 
ing events which occurred while the 
Democratic National Convention was be- 
ing held—although nonetheless disturb- 
ing and regretful—were at the same time 
met with a resistance backed by a prom- 
ise from the mayor of Chicago that vio- 
lence would not prevail. I think this edi- 
torial is a fine commentary by a distin- 
guished Florida editor, and I respectfully 
call it to the attention of my colleagues 
of the House. The editorial follows: 

THE Mayor Kept His WORD 
(By James A. Clendinen) 

It’s time somebody said a good word for 

Chicago and Mayor Daley. 
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Unquestionably, Chicago police in some 
instances were needlessly brutal in dealing 
with young demonstrators. This conduct 
cannot be condoned. 

But to keep the picture in focus it is nec- 
essary to remember that 10,000 police were 
on duty during the five-day convention pe- 
riod and only a few were guilty of unneces- 
sary roughness, 

It is also necessary to remember that: 

Leaders of the radical anti-war groups 
went to Chicago for the stated purpose of 
disrupting and, if possible, preventing the 
Democratic convention, Their followers in- 
cluded hot-eyed Marxists and anarchists for 
whom chaos is the goal. 

For those who seek to destroy the Ameri- 
can system, Chicago offered a tempting 
target. 

If the convention could be physically in- 
terrupted by mass demonstrators supposedly 
representing popular opinion, if the city it- 
self could be bloodied by riots, both the hated 
Johnson Administration and the American 
system could be discredited. 

This was the grand objective. 

It was only partly accomplished. The 
clashes with police—which were deliberately 
provoked—embarrassed Chicago and its 
strong-minded Mayor, opened new quarrels 
between Democrats and generated sharp 
criticism by the foreign press of “police 
state” tactics. 

But critics ignore the fact that for five 
days police and National Guardsmen had to 
protect Presidential candidates, delegates and 
the convention itself against danger of at- 
tack from emotionally-charged mobs and in- 
dividual plotters. 

Dignitaries, delegates and the convention 
were protected. No one was shot; no one was 
killed; no hotels or stores were burned or 
looted. 

Considering the possibilities for death and 
disaster in this situation, the police and 
Guardsmen did a commendable job. 

The mob which daily assembled to dem- 
onstrate, and to challenge police lines, had 
its share of daisy-pickers but it also had pro- 
fessional revolutionaries and long-haired 
toughs looking for trouble. Some of these 
“peaceful” protesters hurled obscene insults 
at police and occasionally more bruising ob- 
jects—rocks and bottles. Eighty policemen 
were reported injured in the several clashes. 

The planned character of the harassment 
of the convention was shown in the stink- 
bombing of the principal hotels housing the 
delegates. This was no college-boy prank; it 
was sabotage of a vicious kind. 

Beginning Wednesday morning, a foul odor 
permeated the huge Conrad Hilton, the con- 
vention headquarters, and the Palmer House, 
where delegates from Florida and 10 other 
states were quartered. The smell was enough 
to drive outside anyone with normal sensi- 
bilities. In the Hilton, the effect was as 
though someone had been sick in all 2,700 
rooms, 

Police on Friday announced the arrest of 
three young women from Newark, N.J., on 
charges of perpetrating this offense. Investi- 
gators said they found in their purses small 
vials of a chemical (vituric acid) which was 
used to create the odor; in a locker rented by 
one of the trio was a jug of the stuff—enough 
presumably to have made the convention hall 
itself unbearable. 

One of the women—all in their mid-twen- 
ties—was identified as a close friend of Tom 
Hayden, a founder of the Communist-con- 
nected Students for a Democratic Society 
who was one of the organizers of the Chi- 
cago demonstrations, The SDS played a large 
part in the turmoil which virtually wrecked 
Columbia University last spring, Another of 
the accused stink-bombers admitted she had 
been arrested in the Columbia disorders and 
in disturbances in three other cities. 

Said Hayden in a press conference several 
weeks before the convention opened: “We 
are planning tactics of prolonged direct ac- 
tion to put heat on the government and its 
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political party”. Fouling the air of the hotels 
was part of the action, as was the provocation 
of police and the repeated effort to pene- 
trate police lines for a mass march on the 
convention hall. 

Critics, especially among television com- 
mentators, sneered at “Fortress Chicago” and 
decried strict security measures around the 
hall. 

The fact is that anyone with proper cre- 
dentials had no more trouble getting into the 
convention at Chicago than into the Repub- 
lican meeting place at Miami Beach. 

There were more police guards, yes, but 
there was good reason to have them—just 
as there was good reason to enclose the 
sprawling grounds of the convention hall 
with that much-photographed fence. It was a 
practical means of limiting access to the hall 
and to the parking areas where busses un- 
loaded delegates and newsmen. 

Why Mayor Daley insisted on having the 
convention, with all its headaches, in Chicago 
he probably now wonders himself. He was 
abetted in this error by President Johnson 
and the Democratic National Committee— 
they should have moved the convention to 
Miami Beach. 

But as a condition of keeping the conven- 
tion in Chicago, Mayor Daley pledged to pro- 
tect it against violence, 

Give the man credit for keeping his word. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL “RIGHT OF AS- 
SEMBLY” WAS CHALLENGED AT 
THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, with all of 
the talk and criticism of the recent Dem- 
ocratic National Convention in Chicago, 
I would like to comment on several 
rather important fundamental concepts 
which have been generally ignored by 
the news media and which therefore 
might go unnoticed by the general pub- 
lic and the average citizen. 

National nominating conventions have 
two essential purposes: First, to draft a 
party platform and, second, to nominate 
their party candidates for President and 
Vice President. For such important as- 
semblages there must be rules of proce- 
dure and conduct. Without rules there 
could be no orderly meeting and no de- 
cisions could be reached. 

There are two basic objectives of the 
rules of procedure and conduct of the 
House of Representatives and of the na- 
tional conventions: First, to insure that 
the majority—even a slim majority— 
can work its will and, second, to insure 
a minority—even a small minority—the 
right to be heard. 

Obviously the election of delegates and 
the presentation of views can and should 
be improved. But it should be clearly 
known that anyone who wanted to pre- 
sent any idea or proposition for the plat- 
form had an opportunity—the minority, 
as well as the majority—to be heard and, 
second, that the majority prevailed by 
open vote, 

Certainly we must all believe in orderly 
parliamentary processes, in the estab- 
lishment of fair rules and the com- 
pliance therewith, and in decision by 
majority vote after full discussion. 
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Simply because one person—or a 
group—may have what seems to him—or 
the group—to be a good idea does not 
mean that any others—or especially a 
majority—will, or should, accept it. 

Simply because one candidate loses, 
or one policy is not adopted, is no justi- 
fication for denouncing or destroying 
the representative, parliamentary sys- 
tem. 

Attempts to delay or disrupt the meet- 
ing do not contribute to fair hearings 
or reasoned deliberations. The alterna- 
tive to representative government could 
be mob rule, anarchy, then totalitarian- 
ism. The alternative to parliamentary 
procedure could be endless, decisionless, 
riotous debacles where only the physi- 
cally strong or treacherous could prevail. 

Candidates or delegates who are de- 
feated and then try to destroy the system 
because they lost are immature and 
dangerous to society— somewhat akin to 
the student body which burns their 
stadium after losing a game or smashes 
the auditorium after losing the school 
debating championship. 

I am also convinced that any cause 
supported by vulgarities and obsceni- 
ties—so gross they could not be portrayed 
audibly or visibly by the TV or photo- 
graphic media—can never accomplish 
anything constructive—but it can de- 
stroy. It is somewhat akin to guerrilla 
warfare—devastatingly destructive of 
both victim and perpetrator, and wholly 
without social value. Vulgarity destroys 
subtly but inexorably—first morality, 
then institutions; next government, then 


society—unless, of course, decent 
countermeasures and attitudes can 
prevail. 


Hopefully, most American citizens will 
not deem every objective which they de- 
sire at the moment as justification for 
the common use of obscenities, vulgari- 
ties, mob rule, or anarchy. Any cause can 
be achieved better and more expedi- 
tiously within the free representative, 
parliamentary system of a civilized 
society. 

Many reporters, commentators, dele- 
gates and demonstrators talked inces- 
santly about “rights” of one kind or an- 
other, but the first foremost “constitu- 
tional right” involved at Chicago was the 
“right of assembly.” 

Every right“ has a correlative duty 
and a concomitant responsibility—if the 
responsibility is shirked, the right may 
be lost. 

Our “right of assembly,” for instance, 
implies and must include the right of 
others also to assemble without molesta- 
tion. If two or more groups desire to as- 
semble at the same time and place there 
must be rules for determining the priori- 
ties—and there are. 

The National Democratic Party made 
arrangements many months ago, before 
all others, to assemble in Chicago. They 
had the prior “right of assembly.” 

The city of Chicago undertook to guar- 
antee safe conduct and personal security 
to the Democratic assemblage—no small 
undertaking these days. Without secu- 
rity and safe passage, there is no true 
right of assembly. 

Regrettably, others were bent on dis- 
rupting the Democratic assemblage—for 
a variety of reasons. Good citizens, those 
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who cherish constitutional government 
and respect the rights of others, would 
have voluntarily refrained from any dis- 
ruption of the Democratic Convention. 

Those who tried to interfere and de- 
stroy the right of the Democrats to as- 
semble, should have been deterred. To 
maintain security in face of guerrilla 
and provocative disruptions requires ex- 
traordinary force. It is miraculous that 
no policeman or delegate was killed in 
Chicago. 

Some anarchists planned for months 
to disrupt the Chicago convention—and 
to taunt and trouble all who stood in 
their way. These people hardly deserve 
the rights and privileges of a free society, 
because they are bent on destroying it. 

All citizens and officials who desire to 
maintain free representative government 
and an open parliamentary system, must 
not only work to preserve and improve 
the system, but we must also refuse to 
tolerate those who by their speech, ac- 
tions, and conduct seek to destroy or dis- 
rupt the system. 


RESOLUTION CONDEMNING MILI- 
TARY OCCUPATION OF CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA BY FORCES OF THE 
SOVIET UNION, EAST GERMANY, 
POLAND, HUNGARY, AND BUL- 
GARIA 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, today, I have 
been joined by several of my colleagues 
in the House, in introducing a House 
concurrent resolution condemning the 
military occupation of Czechoslovakia by 
forces of the Soviet Union, East Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, and Bulgaria. 
This is an act of brutal aggression 
against the people of Czechoslovakia in 
a manner reminiscent of the tactics em- 
ployed by Nazi Germany immediately 
prior to the outbreak of World War II. 

This act of aggression by the Soviet 
Union and its satellites clearly was in- 
tended to repress a growing spirit of 
freedom in a nation which was just be- 
ginning to grope its way back to freedom 
after years as a captive nation, and 
years of subjugation to hard-line Com- 
munist tyranny. 

There can be no question but that the 
military forces of the Soviet Union and 
its pawns among the Warsaw Pact na- 
tions, are stationed within the borders 
of this unhappy land without any legal 
basis and contrary to the wishes of the 
established government and the people 
of Czechoslovakia. They are there to im- 
pose compliance with the demands of 
the leaders of the Kremlin and to stifle 
even the limited freedom of the press 
and of political expression that were be- 
ginning to emerge. 

The resolution we have submitted ex- 
presses the sense of the Congress that 
the President should take such steps as 
may be necesary to condemn the Soviet 
Union and its satellites for their military 
occupation of Czechoslovakia, and to im- 
pose economic and political sanctions 
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against the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites for their brutal, unlawful, and im- 
moral suppression of Czechoslovakian 
freedom and sovereignty. 

In addition we believe the United 
States should press for imposition of 
similar sanctions by the United Nations. 
Such sanctions have unwisely been im- 
posed against the little country of 
Rhodesia which threatens none of its 
neighbors, Surely the crimes committed 
by the Soviet Union against one of its 
neighbors including the raw use of mili- 
tary occupation troops and tanks con- 
stitutes an infinitely greater crime and 
an infinitely greater threat to world 
peace. I hope that many more of my 
colleagues will join in this effort and I 
urge speedy action by the Congress in 
adopting this resolution. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE CHICAGO PO- 
LICE DEPARTMENT AND MAYOR 
DALEY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Puctnsk1] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been said about what happened 
in Chicago last week, and there has been 
considerable criticism about the steps 
taken by the administration in order to 
assure that a national convention could 
be held; that the rights of the delegates 
attending the convention would be secure 
and the citizens of that community were 
properly protected. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that Supreme 
Court Justice Abe Fortas laid down the 
legal and moral philosophy that must 
apply to demonstrations that erupt into 
violence when he said: 

A demonstrator may be motivated by the 
highest moral principles. He may in time be 
right in the eyes of history, or morality or 
philosophy, these are not controlling. It is 
the State’s duty to arrest and punish those 
who violate the laws designed to protect pri- 
vate safety and public order. 


That is exactly what the mayor of Chi- 
cago and the Chicago Police Department 
and all the other responsible officials of 
that city did—nothing less and nothing 
more. 

Mayor Daley recognized his responsi- 
bilities as the chief executive of that city. 
He had ample notice, ample warning, and 
ample intelligence that there were those 
who were determined to make sure that 
the convention never occurred in Chi- 
cago, and that one of the highest institu- 
tions of our democracy—the nominating 
process for the Presidency—would never 
come off. 

Mr. Speaker, as we go along this after- 
noon we will develop these points and we 
will prove that, thank God, we had a 
Mayor Daley, and thank God that we had 
a Chicago Police Department of dedi- 
cated men. 

I submit to my colleagues on this floor 
that I doubt this convention could have 
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been held if it had occurred in any other 
city than Chicago and I doubt very much 
if other communities could have risen to 
the challenge with the same fortitude 
and determination that Mayor Daley and 
the Chicago Police Department did. 
There were people in this country who 
were determined at all costs that this 
convention would not be held. They were 
determined that the nominating process 
must not come off, and they were deter- 
mined that this country must be thrown 
into such complete chaos and turmoil 
that the hippies on Michigan Avenue are 
going to set the foreign policy of America, 
and the will of 200 million Americans is 
to be frustrated by their tactics. 

So I say to my colleagues that this 
Nation owes Mayor Daley and the Chi- 
cago Police Department a tremendous 
debt of gratitude. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe television net- 
works did Chicago and its people a dis- 
astrous disservice last week during cov- 
erage of the National Democratic Con- 
vention and it is my hope that those re- 
sponsible will take every step possible to 
redress this outrageous and unfair tele- 
vision coverage as quickly as possible. 

The very distinguished Chicago tele- 
vision critic, Paul Malloy, writing in this 
morning’s Chicago Sun-Times, puts into 
perspective what television did not tell 
and describes the injustice committed 
against Chicago by network television 
news. 

Mr. Malloy said: 

The International Amphitheatre is back to 
normal, presumably, but it will be quite 
some time before the same can be said for 
Chicago’s reputation as a convention city— 
thanks to television. 

The networks, as almost everyone knows by 
now, emphasized by comment and by camera 
the police clubbing and tear-gassing of the 
demonstrators. It is an ugly sight, of course, 
to see an officer strike down a young man. 
But I think it is an equally ugly sight to see 
a young man strike down an officer. 

What was not stressed during the showing 
of those heart-wrenching films were the re- 
peated promises by outsiders to turn the city 
upside down by harassing the police, invade 
the hotels and the Amphitheatre and at- 
tempt to halt the convention. 

NO COMMENT ON INJURED POLICE 

I did not hear any commentator offer any 
thoughts on some of the outsiders’ threats 
that “filth will be revered” and there will be 
fornication in the streets.” I did not hear the 
commentators deplore the fact that well over 
100 Chicago policemen were hospitalized, 
some of them seriously. 

I heard no one credit the Chicago police 
for the fact that not one shot was fired and 
that there were no deaths. 

The cameras showed the police giving the 
rioters what-for, but what I did not see were 
pictures of Chicago policemen being hit by 
bricks and bottles and other objects. Per- 
haps I missed it but I did not see pictures of 
policemen being splashed with human ex- 
crement as was reported. 

I did not hear any commentator reflect 
on what it must feel like for a policeman to 
be struck in the teeth or on the skull by a 
rock or a golf ball implanted with nails. 

I did not hear any commentator show 
anger at the tauntings and the obscenities 
hurled at the policemen. 

Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey says 
he saw a policeman get “stabbed in the face 
with a broken beer bottle, cutting his eyes, 
his face, for no reason at all.” But television 
apparently did not see this, or similar scenes 
of brutality. 
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The Sun-Times on Sunday carried a pic- 
ture of Patrolman Gregory Kyritz in his bed 
at Mercy Hospital. He is among those who 
got it in the face with a brick. I saw no such 
picture on television. 

True, most of the demonstrators were not 
anarchists and were sincere about wanting 
to see a halt to the war in Vietnam. But that 
should not have prevented television from 
showing those dunder-heads defiantly pa- 
rading the enemy flag. 

I heard no commentator worry about the 
danger in which many policemen found 
themselves, or concern himself with the fact 
that these men have wives and children at 
home who don’t relish the prospect of be- 
coming widows and orphans, and that los- 
ing one’s eyesight is no fun, even if it is lost 
in the defense of the city, its citizens and its 
visitors, 

I did not see the television networks send 
their correspondents to the various hos- 
pitals to interview the injured policemen. It 
seems to me there would have been some 
interesting stories there—and interesting 
pictures for the nation to see, and ponder 
on. 

HORRID IMPRESSION 

Television showed, live, pictures of a smil- 
ing Mayor Daley on the convention floor, 
followed by riot pictures that had been 
taped 45 minutes to an hour before, One 
may imagine the horrid impression this 
left with viewers who did not know of the 
prior taping. 

Mayor Daley has been severely criticized 
and investigations are being demanded of 
the conduct of the Chicago police. Fine. But 
I think it is high time that investigations be 
made of those outside, left-wing, anarchist 
group leaders who came here purposely to 
practice a mini-reyolution in preparation 
for the larger revolution they have vowed to 
bring about. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with Mr. Mal- 
loy’s conclusion in calling for an investi- 
gation of those outside leftwing anar- 
chist group leaders who came to Chicago 
to practice riot and revolution. 

I have called on Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark to take whatever action is 
necessary to seek Federal indictments 
against those leaders who crossed State 
lines to incite the rioting in Chicago and 
try them under the law that we passed 
here in Congress earlier this year which 
makes it a Federal crime to cross a State 
line to incite or participate in a riot. 

This act clearly provides in title I, 
chapter 102, as follows: 

[Concerning Civil Rights Act of 1968, Public 
Law 90-284, signed into law Apr. 11, 
1968] 

TITLE I, CHAPTER 102, DEALING WITH RIOTS 

102—A-1 Whoever travels in inter-state or 
foreign commerce, or uses any facility of in- 
ter-state or foreign commerce including, but 
not limited to, the mail, telegraph, telephone, 
radio or television, with intent— 

(A) to incite a riot; or 

(B) to organize, promote, encourage, par- 
ticipate in, or carry on a riot; or 

(C) to commit any act of violence in fur- 
thering of a riot; or 

(D) to aid or abet any person in inciting, 
or participating in, or on a riot, or 
committing any act of violence in further- 
ance of a riot; 
and who, either during the course of any 
such travel or use or thereafter, performs or 
oe to perform, any other overt act for 

purpose specified in Sub-paragraph (A), 

(B), (C), or (D) of this paragraph, shall be 

fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 

for not more than five years, or both. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, when the Justice 
Department concludes its investigation of 
those who were there to incite this riot, 
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the Attorney General of the United 
States has no alternative but to prosecute 
these people under the Federal law. 

Let me cite to you from this morning’s 
Chicago Tribune an article by Robert 
Wiedrich. 

He says: 

TOWER TICKER 
(By Robert Wiedrich) 

Now it can be told: A secret tape recording 
made exactly a week ago yesterday by an 
undercover man gave authorities convincing 
evidence that the Yippie leaders intended to 
tear Chicago apart, no matter what the cost 
in lives and property. On that Tuesday morn- 
ing, some of the anti-war leaders gathered in 
a southside building to discuss the previous 
night’s confrontation with police in Lincoln 
park. The conversation went something like 
this: “These Chicago cops are soft. If that 
had been New York cops, they'd have busted 
our heads. It’s gonna be easy to take these 
coppers and this town apart.” 

It was this information that prompted 
the show of force that night in Lincoln park 
and again on Wednesday in Grant park. It 
was this information that finally convinced 
even the most charitable that this was no 
peaceful group that would pelt Chicago with 
flowers. 


Mr. Speaker, this was no group of 
idealists who came to Chicago to plead 
a cause and exercise their right of dis- 
sent. 

Every one of us in this Chamber holds 
sacred the right of Americans to the right 
of dissent and the right of free speech. 
But I think it is high time that we identi- 
fied these people for what they were— 
archconspirators using Chicago as the 
basis for an internal revolution. 

Let me cite to you an excerpt from a 
column written by the distinguished 
columnist Drew Pearson, which appeared 
in the Chicago Daily News: 

In fairness to President Johnson it should 
be noted that he had intelligence reports that 
young Communists and Yippies in Chicago 
planned to whip up the debate over Vietnam 
in order to influence the truce talks in Paris. 
This was the reason the State Department 
spokesman issued a warning to North Viet- 
Mamese delegates in Paris to stay out of 
American politics and get on with the talks. 

One intelligence report received in Wash- 
ington and passed on to the President stated 
that American Communists were quarreling 
over tactics; that Donald Hamerquist the 
party’s co-ordinator, argued that street vio- 
lence would adversely effect Sen. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy’s chances at Chicago. 

But the new Left, according to the intelli- 
gence report, wanted to rampage in the 
streets and force a confrontation with the 
police, The repercussions around the world, 
they argued, would demonstrate the strength 
of peace forces and help North Vietnamese 
negotiations in Paris. 

This was exactly what happened. The mili- 
tants staged a peace rally that was never 
intended to be peaceful. They waved red 
flags, shouted obscenities and deliberately 
provoked clashes in front of TV cameras. 


In an editorial the Chicago Sun-Times, 
in pointing out those who incited the riot, 
also called for an investigation and ac- 
tion at the Federal level. But, my col- 
leagues, if there is any question of the in- 
tent of those who traveled hundreds of 
miles to come to Chicago, crossing State 
lines, about tearing that city apart, let 
us look at the August 19 edition of the 
very highly respected business weekly 
known, Barron’s. In the August 19 edition 
of that publication, a week before the 
convention, Mr. William Good and Mr. 
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Jeffrey St. John wrote: “Ballots or Bul- 
lets? Radical Leftists May Trigger Vio- 
lence Next Week in Chicago.” 

This article, very detailed, pointed out 
the blueprint of what the hippies had in 
mind for Chicago. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, where were the 
pundits, where were these self-styled na- 
tional commentators who should have 
read the Barron’s article before the con- 
vention. If anyone overreacted, it was 
they who overreacted to the incident at 
Balboa and Michigan. Certainly it oc- 
curs to me that men who came to cover 
a big convention like this should have a 
full picture of the perimeter and all the 
probabilities. 

All of these national commentators 
were placed on notice as to what plans 
these agitators had. The Barron’s article 
points out: 

The rough blueprint for disruption at the 
Democratic Convention was spelled out at a 
June 29 press conference, in New York City, 
held by the Fifth Avenue Parade Committee. 
On hand to launch the Chicago-bound Na- 
tional Mobilization Committee (MOB) was 
its chairman—and leader of the bloody 
October 1967 March on the Pentagon— 
David Dellinger, who likes to call himself a 
non-Soviet Communist.” Present, too, was 
Tom Hayden, a founder of Students for a 
Democratic Society (SDS), who, between and 
since trips to Hanoi (with fellow traveling 
Yale Professor Staughton Lynd and U.S. Com- 
munist theoretician Herbert Aptheker), has 
led a number of the SDS street scenes. 


In light of this type of information, 
certainly the mayor of Chicago had 
every right in the world to take the step 
he did when they were sending up these 
signals stating what they planned to do. 
But the commentators never mentioned 
this, For these commentators in Chicago 
to show in 20 or 30 seconds segments only 
the most bizarre picture and not give the 
full facts, in my judgment, is an abuse of 
a responsibility. 

Damon Runyon once said that an ir- 
responsible reporter at a typewriter is 
more dangerous than a drunk doctor in 
an operating room. I submit to the Mem- 
bers that some of those reporting what 
happened in Chicago last week reached 
the very zenith of irresponsibility in 
American journalism, because on June 
29, Mr. Dellinger and Mr. Tom Hayden, 
a founder of the Students for Democratic 
Society, and Jerry Rubin, and various 
others clearly stated what they planned 
to do and what their plans were during 
the Democratic Convention, and these 
very plans were carried out almost to the 
letter. 

Mr. Rubin headed up the Yippies as 
well as the Students for Democratic 
Society, and he said time and again their 
plan was to tear up the convention and 
see that the convention never took off. 
These people arrogantly boasted there 
would be no convention in Chicago. 

I say to the Members, as fair and hon- 
est people, what should the city of Chi- 
cago have done except exactly what it 
did? Had Mayor Daley failed to take ade- 
quate steps he would have been severely 
criticized when the rioting started. 

It is significant that the leaders who 
came to Chicago and started the rampage 
in Lincoln Park, which then moved to 
Balboa and Michigan, and then on to the 
Hilton Hotel, which happened to be the 
headquarters of EUGENE McCartuy and 
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Vice President HUMPHREY as well as sev- 
eral other delegations, were the same 
people we read about who led the march 
on the Pentagon last year, and who led 
the march on Columbia University, and 
who led the march on Grant Station in 
New York City and tied up traffic for 
more than 2 hours, They boasted in print 
that all of these activities were a prelude 
to Chicago. They were testing the meth- 
ods and seeing what they could do. 

I want to read one significant state- 
ment written by Mr. Jerry Rubin in the 
Village Voice. 

This is what this young fellow wrote in 
the Village Voice, which is a hippie pub- 
lication, and this is the young fellow who 
was in Chicago and arrested by the Chi- 
cago police and charged with partici- 
pating in a riot: 

The goal? A massive white revolutionary 
youth movement which working in parallel 
cooperation with the rebellions in the black 
communities could seriously disrupt this 
country and thus be an internal catalyst for 
& breakdown of the American ability and will 
to fight guerrillas overseas. 


He wrote further: 

Thus defeated abroad by peasant revolu- 
tionaries and disrupted from within by blacks 
and whites, the empire of the United States 
will find itself faced with rebellions from 15 
different directions, 


Here are the blueprints of what was 
going on and what was planned for Chi- 
cago. Iam putting in the Recorp today 
the entire article which appeared in 
Barron’s, so that those who have some 
lingering doubts may know what were 
the intentions of those who crossed the 
State lines and why it was necessary for 
Chicago to use every means possible to 
deal with this insurrection: 


BALLOTS OR BULLETS?—RaDICAL LEFTISTS Mar 
TRIGGER VIOLENCE NEXT WEEK IN CHICAGO 


(By William Good and Jeffrey St. John) 


This week, as all the world knows, Demo- 
crats and “democrats” of every stripe will 
begin making their way to Chicago. Resi- 
dents of the Windy City may be forgiven if 
they regard the prospect with mixed emo- 
tions, for if nothing else things ought to be 
livelier during the party’s National Conven- 
tion than they were for Republicans at 
Miami Beach a fortnight ago. To be sure, 
the name of Spiro Agnew, if “not a house- 
hold word” (as the G.O.P. Vice Presidential 
candidate was happy to admit), did turn out 
to be something of a sputtering bombshell 
when it first was dropped; several miles 
away in a Miami ghetto, meanwhile, blacks 
and whites were shooting it up over issues 
none too distinct but, apparently, not re- 
lated to the presence of Mr. Agnew and his 
fellow visitors across the bay. In general, 
calm and sunshine prevailed at Miami Beach. 
By contrast, Chicago promises to be both 
windy and hot. 

THE YIPPIES ARE COMING 


Upwards of 100,000 militant radicals, rang- 
ing from student groups and so-called Yip- 
pies to out-and-out Black Power zealots, are 
expected to converge on the convention site, 
Security precautions approaching those of 
a police state have been implemented by 
Democratic chiefs at the city, state and 
federal level. Nevertheless, reports persist 
that a carefully organized civic disturbance 
of major (perhaps unprecedented) propor- 
tions will be touched off by a handful of 
self-styled American Marxists. 

The city that almost burned down once 
before makes an ominous convention site 
for the party in power today. Such incen- 
diary plans for revolutionary disruption, 
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after all, are set against a backdrop of racial 
violence that Mayor Richard Daley’s dedi- 
cated legions somehow have been unable to 
control; prominent among the city’s trouble- 
making groups are the so-called Blackstone 
Rangers, of recent contempt-of-Congress no- 
toriety. Adding fuel to the fire in the next 
few days is sure to be a delegate-seating 
challenge from the rump Loyal Democrats 
of Mississippi, headed by Charles Evers (and 
backed by Hubert Humphrey). There is every 
indication, then, that the white radicals now 
heading for Chicago hope their scheme of 
disruption will ignite widespread rioting, 
looting and sniping on a scale dwarfing that 
of recent incidents in Cleveland or Miami. 

If all this comes as a rude shock, it 
shouldn't. The intentions and goals of do- 
mestic Marxist revolutionaries have been well 
documented (in Barron’s, for example, by 
Alice Widener and other writers). The prob- 
lem is that such warnings largely have been 
ignored by government and the communica- 
tions media. The Democrats in convention 
assembled could find their chickens coming 
home to roost, since the target will be the 
very party which has held sway in Washing- 
ton since U.S. riots began breaking out five 
years ago. On the unofficial agenda at Chi- 
cago, therefore, may be the first brutal at- 
tempt by American radicals to force political 
decisions through mob violence, or the threat 
of it—the beginning of a new phase in Amer- 
ica’s revolutionary war of the Sixties. 

The rough blueprint for disruption at the 
Democratic Convention was spelled out at a 
June 29 press conference, in New York City, 
held by the Fifth Avenue Parade Committee. 
On hand to launch the Chicago-bound Na- 
tional Mobilization Committee (MOB) was 
its chairman—and leader of the bloody Oc- 
tober 1967 March on the Pentagon—David 
Dellinger, who likes to call himself “a non- 
Soviet Communist.” Present, too, was Tom 
Hayden, a founder of Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society (SDS), who, between and since 
trips to Hanoi (with fellow traveling Yale 
Professor Staughton Lynd and U.S. Commu- 
nist theoreticlan Herbert Aptheker), has led 
a number of the SDS street scenes. 


MAKING MOB’s SCENE 


MOB's battle plan is as simple as it is sinis- 
ter: the aim is to bring convention machinery 
to a halt for “failing to serve the human 
needs of the people.” Helping in this en- 
deavor will be the hippie-derivative group 
called Yippies. Jerry Rubin, the head Yippie, 
doubles as leader of the Peking-leaning Pro- 
gressive Labor Party (PLP) and was Del- 
linger’s co- project director“ for last year's 
Pentagon affair, 

PLP boasts a record of achievements and 
stated goals all its own. First, its vice chair- 
man, William Epton, got himself convicted 
for inciting the 1964 Harlem riots. Second, 
PLP appears to be muscling into control of 
SDS by infiltration, pushing out many of the 
well-meaning but “misguided” (non-Marx- 
ist) members, Third, as its national student 
organizer, Jeff Gordon, bluntly told the radi- 
cal newsweekly Guardian (July 6, 1968); “We 
in the PLP are inspired by revolutionaries 
all over the world who use (Marxism-Lenin- 
ism) successfully to win Socialism. Yes, in 
this context we are very proud to be ‘Peking- 
oriented.’ Our orientation is for smashing 
state power of U.S. imperialism and replacing 
it with the working class.” 


THE FLOWER CHILDREN 


But are the Yippies an extension of PLP? 
Not quite, as New York’s underground pub- 
lication “East Village Other” has reported. 
They “are the children of the middle class; 
children who refuse to ‘grow up,’ refuse to 
accept the world their parents created. The 
Yippies have had white-middle-class Amer- 
ica, and they didn’t like it.” To many ob- 
servers, the hippie sub-culture, popularized 
as benign by the mass media, sooner or later 
had to drop in on active radical politics. 
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Yippies got into the act last March 20, with 
a “Yip-in” at New York's bustling Grand 
Central Terminal. Boldly blocking passengers 
and trains, while battling police, 5,000 Yippies 
disrupted the station for two-and-a-half 
hours. Some observers have suggested that 
the “Yip-in” was a dry run for the Demo- 
cratic Convention, since Jerry Rubin even 
then had been writing about his plan to dis- 
rupt the Chicago conclave. Recently, the 
Yippie office confided that it hopes to put 
10,000 estwhile flower children into the 
Windy City. Rennie Davis, MOB coordinator 
and a Dellinger associate, said in a telephone 
interview that Rubin's group is “closely co- 
operating” with the MOB. 

Silly-sounding as all this may seem, a 
closer look at what MOB and Yippies plan for 
the Democrats can dispel any humor in the 
situation. Indeed, it must be causing the 
stoical Mayor Daley to shudder. Tom Hayden 
spelled things out in his June 29 press con- 
ference, as quoted by Guardian: “We are 
planning tactics of prolonged direct action 
to put heat on the government and its polit- 
ical party.“ In New Left rhetoric, “direct 
action” can include street barricading, fire 
bombing, seizure of buildings and massive 
confrontations with the police. Last spring’s 
siege of Columbia University, which Hayden 
helped to lead, hinted at what’s to come for 
Chicago. 

“We realize that it will be no picnic,” Hay- 
den says, “but responsibility for any violence 
that develops lies with the authorities, not 
the demonstrators.” Hayden means, of course, 
that Chicago police must not stop his shock 
troops if they invade the convention hall, 
block traffic or make exits and entrances im- 
possible, Such tactics, refined at Columbia, 
were tested first at the Pentagon. Here’s how 
a national newsmagazine described the ear- 
lier scene: “An assault squad wielding clubs 
and ax handles probed the rope barriers in 
front of the Pentagon entrances, taunting 
and testing white-hatted federal marshals 
who stood in close line. After 90-odd minutes 
of steadily rising invective and roiling around 
in the north parking lot of the Pentagon, fly- 
ing wedges of demonstrators surged toward 
the less heavily defended press entrances.” 

Ten of the “peace protestors” actually 
managed to penetrate the Pentagon. With 
their ranks greatly swelled in Chicago, how 
many more might gain access to the conven- 
tion floor, even physically taking it over? 
More than a hundred anti-war groups mus- 
tered for the march on the Pentagon pro- 
duced a mob force estimated at 55,000. For 
Chicago, that number easily could double or 
treble. On June 29, both Dellinger and Hay- 
den stated that most of the organizations 
present at the Pentagon will return for the 
Convention. The latter-day Yippies, for their 
part, marshalled 5,000 at Grand Central. How 
Many can they dredge up in a nationwide 
effort, presumably recruited from New York, 
San Francisco, Boston and other hippie 
haunts? All told, the mottley crowd con- 
verging on Chicago could number a quarter- 
million. 

“East Village Other” has given a glimpse 
of what the Yippies, at least, have in mind. 
As a starter, brothers and sisters dressed in 
Viet Cong garb will go “electioneering,” 
shaking hands in mimicry of bourgeois poli- 
ticlans. Others even will go to work, if only 
temporarily. “Yippies plan to paint their cars 
like taxicabs, pick up delegates and drop 
them off in Wisconsin,” observes the under- 
ground publication. “We are infiltrating the 
hotels with bellboys and cooks. We are also 
infiltrating the press.” Sound like innocent 
child’s play for the flower children? “The 
Democrats,” reports E.V.O., will probably 
have to travel from hotel to convention hall 
by helicopter.” 

Last November 16, Jerry Rubin summed up 
the strategy for disruption, in The Village 
Voice, with this clarion call: “See you next 
August in Chicago at the Democratic Na- 
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tional Convention. Bring pot, fake delegates’ 
cards, smokebombs, costumes, blood to 
throw, and all kinds of interesting props. 
Also football helmets.” 


NO TEA PARTY? 


It’s clear that Chicago is in for something 
more serious than a panty raid. The possi- 
bility of arousing ghetto violence, moreover, 
is quite real. Here’s Rubin, in The Village 
Voice: “The goal? A massive white revolu- 
tionary youth movement which, working in 
parallel cooperation with the rebellions in 
the black communities, could seriously dis- 
rupt this country, and thus be an internal 
catalyst for a breakdown of the American 
ability and will to fight guerrillas overseas. 
Thus defeated abroad by peasant revolu- 
tionaries, and disrupted from within by 
blacks and whites, the empire of the United 
States will find itself faced with rebellions 
from 15 different directions.” 

Further, according to Hayden, “in the 
future it is conceivable that students will 
threaten destruction of buildings as the last 
deterrent to police attacks.” It follows that 
both Rubin and Hayden actually need the 
police, to oppose the radicals in a forceful 
confrontation. No longer pretending concern 
with simple issues (like Columbia's educa- 
tion reform or opposition to the draft), their 
interest is in the inciting of violence as a 
political weapon. Such tactics, not inciden- 
tally, also tend to gain new recruits to their 
ranks. After SDS’ June convention, FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover observed that a “sabo- 
tage-explosive workshop even discussed the 
finer points of firing Molotov cocktails from 
shotguns, as well as similar forms of so-called 
defense measures that could be used in de- 
fiance of police action.” 

The new development within the white 
radical camp not only points to violence, but 
also to the “glory of death” in “confronta- 
tions” on behalf of the “cause.” If this seems 
a dubious assumption, here’s what the New 
Left publication, Ramparts, had to say about 
the Pentagon riot: “Objectively speaking, 
perhaps the best thing that could have hap- 
pened ... would have been for somebody 
to have been killed. For American soldiers to 
have shot unarmed American civilians exer- 
cising their right of free speech would have 
been a blow from which the Administration 
could never recover.” 


CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 


Dragged into this potentially Draconian 
nightmare may be Senator Eugene McCar- 
thy’s youthful horde of idealistic sup- 
porters—the celebrated “Children’s Cru- 
sade.” While many adult McCarthy boosters 
are aware of the MOB and Yippie threat, few 
of the well-meaning college students seem 
willing to believe they could become unwit- 
ting pawns (There’s evidence that Senator 
McCarthy does; last week he asked them all 
to stay home and “demonstrate in your own 
cities.” His self-appointed field leaders, Allard 
Lowenstein, indicated he wouldn’t take 
orders of that sort.) 

Great numbers of these young people al- 
most certainly will go to Chicago. Clinton 
Deveaux, McCarthy’s convention coordina- 
tor, has indicated that a Life magazine esti- 
mate of one million McCarthyites in Chicago 
was too low; until recently, he had hopes 
for 1% or even two million. “Anybody that 
wants to go will go,” shrugs another staffer. 
“If they have to beg or borrow their way. 
There will be more people than that city 
has every seen. These are kids who slept on 
desks and who actually went hungry during 
the New York primary.” 

Emotionally, the campaign is do-or-die for 
many of McCarthy’s young people. However 
misplaced their response, it nonetheless 
makes for still another potentially explosive 
threat overhanging the Convention. Al- 
though McCarthy's kids may be non-violent 
in nature, the followers of Dellinger, Rubin & 
Co. plan to try enlisting the McCarthy sup- 
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porters in their disruption, by means of pre- 
convention” demonstrations in favor of the 
Minnesota Senator. 

If McCarthy loses his bid for the nomina- 
tion, what happens? His youthful followers 
likely would conclude that “the system is 
corrupt.” Those radical pre-convention agi- 
tations then could evolve into a “protest 
march,” which in turn could mushroom into 
full-blown riot. Some McCarthy activists al- 
ready have threatened to “disrupt” if Vice 
President Humphrey is the nominee. Pete 
Hamill, in The Village Voice (June 20) 
warned: “It is as simple as this: It must 
be McCarthy, because it can’t be Humphrey. 
If the Central Committee (the Democratic 
Convention delegates) gives us Humphrey 
anyway, we can drift into quietism, and tend 
our private garden, or we can disrupt, dis- 
rupt, disrupt.” 


I submit to my colleagues that here we 
have the two ingredients necessary for 
Federal prosecution. We have first of all 
the intent spread across the record. All 
we have to do is get the transcript of the 
June 29 press conference and get the 
writings of these men in the various pub- 
lications, the articles appearing under 
their names, and we have the intent— 
the intent to come to Chicago and to 
incite and to participate not only in riots, 
but in revolution and anarchy. Then we 
have the arrest in Chicago of these 
people. So there is no question about 
their presence there. We have them ar- 
rested and booked in Chicago. So I say 
we have the two ingredients necessary 
to meet the test of the Federal law: 
We have the intent and the actual execu- 
tion. I say that Attorney General Ram- 
sey Clark can perform a great duty for 
the people of America by engaging in 
this prosecution forthwith, for there is 
no question in my mind that unless we 
stop this traffic of exporting riots across 
State lines, we are going to have this 
kind of dissension and rioting all over 
this country. 

The Chicago Daily News in an excel- 
lent editorial, which I am going to place 
in the Recorp, also pointed out the fact 
that 100 policemen were injured—several 
seriously. This hardly supports the gen- 
eralization that all we had in Chicago 
was a bunch of club-happy cops beating 
innocent and defenseless children. 

The Daily News editorial follows: 

THERE’s ANOTHER SIDE 

Chicago emerges badly scarred from the 
convention that was viewed in advance with 
such high hopes. Around the world, stories, 
pictures and commentaries have focused on 
headcracking and tear gas in Chicago’s 
streets to the virtual exclusion of everything 
else that was going on this week. Not since 
the days of Al Capone, when Chicago became 
a worldwide synonym for gangster, has the 
city been seen in such a bad light. 

We have said before, and say again, that 
much of what went on here was inexcusable, 
that the police overreacted to provocation, 
and that the hard-line attitude of the city 
administration, beginning with Mayor Daley, 
bears a large burden of blame. The investi- 
gations launched by various governmental 
agencies should be thorough and spare no 
feelings in digging to the bottom of the dis- 
graceful incidents that marred the week. 

That being said, is there another side to 
the story? We believe there is. And it is im- 
portant to the life of the city—as well as its 
reputation—that it be noted. We urge the 
investigators to consider well these facts: 

Various radical groups had declared war on 
the Democratic convention—and the City of 
Chicago—long ago. Their plans were detailed 
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and dirty. Security precautions had to be of 
an order to meet any contingency, including 
attempts at assassination, Yet in spite of all 
the ugly clashes, no shots were fired and no 
one was killed. 

The hard-core dissidents (doubtless a mi- 
nority among the protesters, but there just 
the same) did everything possible to pro- 
voke police attacks, preferably in full view 
of the TV cameras, Unfortunately the police, 
in thwarting their other aims, handed these 
revolutionaries a victory on this score. 

More than 100 policemen were injured, 
several seriously. This hardly supports the 
generalization that all we had in Chicago was 
a bunch of club-happy cops beating in- 
nocent and defenseless kids. 

The provocation took bizarre forms. Police 
were showered with human filth and sprayed 
with corrosive oven-cleaner. During such 
attacks, obscenities filled the air—a tech- 
nique designed to insure that TV and radio 
could not broadcast that part of the story. 

The list could go on. And while none of 
these things can wholly excuse those police- 
men who lost their heads or revealed a latent 
streak of sadism, they go far to explain what 
happened. 

Obviously, the need is great for a re- 
examination of attitudes and values by the 
city administration and the police depart- 
ment. But many of the critics have over- 
reacted in their way just as some policemen 
overreacted in theirs. In demanding more 
understanding on the part of Mayor Daley 
and others, they should try on their part to 
understand men who bore the burden of 
defending their city, its visitors, and them- 
selves. 


There is a great deal of talk about the 
arrest by Chicago police of some people 
on the 15th floor of the Hilton Hotel. My 
colleagues, I was there. I was there, and 
I stood in front of the Hilton Hotel at 
4 o’clock that morning, and only by the 
grace of God I am here today, because 
15 feet away from me one of those big 
water jugs, glass water pitchers that are 
used in the hotel, full of water came 
crashing down from the 15th floor and 
was smashed to smithereens. The water 
and the glass splinters hit me and some 
of the policemen standing beside me 
when we were talking about this. 

So do not tell me this was some inno- 
cent little group on the 15th floor. These 
were people up there dropping all sorts 
of objects on the military, on the soldiers, 
on the press, on the police. Why, they 
reached the height of indignity when 
they filled beer cans with human waste 
and threw them out the window at our 
soldiers policing the Hilton Hotel along 
Michigan Avenue. 

How much indignity are the American 
people to suffer before we take some 
positive steps against these agitators? 

I want to put in the Recorp today also 
an article about how one of the Chicago 
policemen infiltrated the ranks of the 
hippies. He grew a beard and learned the 
jingo and the lingo of the American 
hippies. As a matter of fact, he learned 
his lesson so well he became a bodyguard 
for Jerry Rubin, and for 3 days they 
were very good friends. 

This policeman, Officer Pierson, then 
told all of us of the conspiracy that was 
being “cooked up“ in these hippy ranks. 

I submit and I underscore and I em- 
phasize, these were not innocent little 
idealists who do not like war; these were 
hardened, trained, dedicated anarchists 
determined to destroy the very workings 
of this great Republic. Why, the tactics 
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and the techniques they used in Chicago 
approximated the Vietcong. Golf balls 
with nails in them were being hurled at 
the police. We have not even read of 
these atrocities in South Vietnam at the 
hands of the Vietcong. They all come 
from the same cloth. 

I think it is time this country realized 
this was not some small, innocent move- 
ment. This was the beginning, if they 
get away with it, of a massive effort in 
this country to destroy the very fabric 
of this Republic. 

So I want my colleagues to read the 
transcript of the remarks of Officer 
Pierson. I want you to read the article 
which appeared in the Chicago Ameri- 
can, which follows: 

How CHICAGO Cop Gor YIPPIE PLANS 
(By Jack Vandermyn) 

“We are beyond communism, now, There 
are such things as anarchists, you know.” 

Jerry Rubin, self-styled revolutionary and 
“martyr” for the radical new left, was speak- 
ing at a hastily called news conference in 
Grant park. 

Rubin, 26, founder of the Youth Inter- 
national party [Yippies], was only hours out 
of the Cook county jail where he had been 
confined under $25,000 bond since Wednes- 
day on many charges, including solicitation 
to commit mob action, resisting arrest, and 
disorderly conduct. 

BLAMED FOR STARTING IT 

Police blame Rubin, formerly of Berkeley, 
Cal., and now a New York resident, of fo- 
menting the 4 days of disturbances which 
plagued the Democratic National convention 
here. 

Rubin smiled tightly thru his scraggly 
mustache and stubble of a beard when he 
was asked if the disturbances served any 
useful purpose, 

“I think we defeated Humphrey and 
started the American revolution. I think the 
election will disrupt itself. When you run 
two idiots, you eventually will have to turn 
to military force.” 

Rubin's eyes blazed and he tossed his head 
angrily, his shoulder-length hair in disarray, 
at the mention of Mayor Daley and the 
Chicago police. 

INCOMMUNICADO, HE SAYS 

“I’m accusing the police of kidnaping me. 
I was walking peacefully when they grabbed 
me. They held me incommunicado and said 
I was personally responsible for the street 
disturbances.” 

Surrounded by subordinates equally as 
shabby and in need of baths, the Yippie 
leader called for the mayor’s resignation. 

“The cops sent a spy, Patrolman Robert 
Pierson, to induce our people into action 
which would enable police to clobber them. 
He was sent into the park to frame me,” the 
revolutionary claimed. 

In a copyrighted story today, the Chicago 
Tribune told of Pierson’s activities as an un- 
dercover agent who infiltrated the Yippies 
and kept police informed of their battle 
plans. 

Pierson risked his life to gain Rubin’s con- 
fidence. He was so successful that he became 
Rubin’s bodyguard and confidante. 

NOTICED BY RANGER 


A member of the Blackstone Rangers 
street gang recognized Pierson, forcing him 
to flee from the wrath of the mob. 

Police sources said that Pierson provided 
them with invaluable information about the 
plans for demonstrations and violence. 

Among the most surprising statement 
from Pierson was that national television 
networks kept in close contact with demon- 
strators and told them where the TV 
cameras would be located so that the Yip- 
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pies could get the most coverage of their 
chaos. 

Pierson said the networks phoned the 
Chicago headquarters of Students for a 
Democratic Society and provided such in- 
formation to pass on to the Yippies in the 
parks and on the street. 

Pierson grew a beard, bought old clothes, 
and assumed the name of Robert [Big Man] 
Lavin. He said he saw many Yippies and 
motorcycle gang members using narcotics. 

To display his “toughness,” Pierson 
taunted police, was clubbed, and served as 
a personal muscleman to Rubin to gain the 
confidence of the shaggy provokers. 

He pretended to take narcotics, drank with 
youth gangs, and even tossed rocks and 
bottles at police. 

“My aim was bad, tho,” said Pierson, who 
has been with the police department since 
1959. 

From information pieced together by Pier - 
son, it appeared that the Yippies planned all 
along to make their stand in Grant park, 
rather than Lincoln park, where they started 
the trouble early in the week. 

WOULD HAVE RIOTED 

If the Yippies were pushed out of Lin- 
coln park, Rubin had ordered them to spread 
into the streets and riot, according to Pier- 
son, 

At his news conference yesterday, Rubin 
said that he “personally planned no more 
demonstrations at this time in Chicago.” 

Rubin was asked what Yippies stand for. 

“We're for a system of no private owner- 
ship of gigantic utilities, a system where 
America could not control the private re- 
sources of the world.” 

Does this substantiate Mayor Daley’s 
charge that the Yippie movement is com- 
munist-inspired and supported? 

“Daley knows that communism is involved 
in everything in the world,” Rubin said. 


I am also putting in the Record today 
a story of the bizarre weapons used by 
these protesters, in an article appearing 
in the Chicago Sun-Times, of equipment 
and techniques and methods that defy 


imagination. 

I tell you, there is not an American 
in this country whose conscience is not 
boiling over at what was going on at the 
hands of these self-styled conspirators 
against this country. 

I hope my friends and my colleagues 
will read this Sun-Times article which 
follows: 

BIZARRE WEAPONS USED BY PROTESTERS 

Chicago Police Department confiscated 
more than 100 weapons, mostly homemade, 
from demonstrators last week, a police cap- 
tain said Tuesday. 

Comdr. Charles Pepp of the Prairie Av. 
District described some of the objects as 
“bizarre.” 

More than 60 per cent of them will be used 
as evidence in cases relating to the demon- 
strations during the Democratic National 
Convention, he said. 

EVEN A BLOWGUN 

Pepp made an inventory of some of the 
objects recovered, but emphasized that his 
remarks were based only on a sample. 

Among the most unusual, he said, were a 
glass jar containing black widow spiders, a 
sword cane, and a blowgun with darts. 

The spiders were seized after one of them 
was thrown through the window of an auto 
belonging to a railroad employe, according to 
police, Apparently the demonstrator thought 
the employe was a policeman. 

Demonstrators near 720 S. Michigan had 
the sword cane. The police crime laboratory 
is analyzing a substance found on the points 
of darts recovered with the blowgun, Pepp 
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said. No firearms were found on the 
demonstrators. 

However, police found a bottle top with 
a wick attached, presumably from a bottle 
that contained gasoline. 

The only explosive turned up so far were 
“some foreign shells” taken from one in- 
dividual Pepp said adding: 

STONES AND BOTTLES 


“Mostly we got stones, rocks and glass 
bottles—used as missiles.” 

Some of the other objects were weapons 
created out of things intended for another 
purpose,” according to Pepp. 

For example, police confiscated rubber 
balls and golf balls with 10-penny nails 
forced through them, a piece of metal with 
nails attached to it and a piece of wood 
with a razor blade attached. Pepp said. The 
last item was inscribed with the word 
“peace.” 

STINK BOMBS 

More than a dozen knives, including a but- 
ter knife sharpened into a deadly weapon, 
and some straight razors also were found, 
he said. 

Several items that could be used as stink 
bombs were obtained during arrests. They 
included some vials and a half-gallon con- 
tainer of butyric acid reported to have been 
used to create a terrible odor in hotel lobbies. 

Taken from another demonstrator was an 
aerosol can “with contents that could act as 
a stink bomb,” and a pair of scissors to punc- 
ture the can, according to police. 

Other objects included a three-inch ball 
of lead that police said was hurled at a po- 
liceman in Lincoln Park, and a hunk of re- 
inforced concrete used, police said, to break 
& policeman’s jaw. 

There also were half a rolling pin filled 
with lead, and staple nails taped together 
“that could be used as a weapon and is 
sometimes called a guerrilla mine,” police 
said. 

In the week of police activity, the depart- 
ment reported 643 persons were arrested, 567 
men and 76 women. 

A total of 152 policemen were injured, ac- 
cording to department reports. 


Finally, it would be to no avail if we 
only made a few speeches over here de- 
ploring the actions in Chicago and then 
walked away. I tell you, this is not a 
partisan issue. This has nothing to do 
with Democrats or Republicans. These 
people are out to destroy all of us. They 
are out to destroy the very institutions 
that made America great. 

This country grew because of the two- 
party system. And HUBERT HUMPHREY 
has the same right to state his qualifica- 
tions to the American voters as does 
Richard Nixon. But it is quite apparent 
that the techniques these people devel- 
oped in Chicago during the Democratic 
Convention are now going to be used 
against HUBERT HUMPHREY all over the 
country, unless the Attorney General 
moves forthwith and with determination 
to stop this kind of technique. 

Here we have a story appearing in this 
morning’s Chicago Tribune, “Chicago 
Police Uncover Plot To Stir Columbia U. 
Disorder.” 

In the course of our investigation and 
working with these people who are arch- 
conspirators, we found what their plans 
are after Chicago. 

Make no mistake, my friends. Chicago 
is only the beginning, not the end. The 
question and the test of America is going 
to be, will we be able to deal forcefully 
and effectively with this greatest threat 
to our country? 
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The Chicago Tribune article follows: 


CHICAGO POLICE UNCOVER PLOT To STIR 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY DISORDER 
(By John O'Brien) 

An alleged plot to incite new disorders at 
Columbia university in New York City was 
uncovered in Chicago yesterday by detectives 
of the police intelligence division. 

Detectives said they uncovered the plot 
after arresting 16 persons, mostly youths, in a 
raid on an apartment in Old Town, at 1945 
Lincoln av. The youths told the detectives, 
headed by Capt, Thomas Lyons, director of 
police intelligence, that they were hippies or 
members of the radical Youth International 


Seized in the two-room apartment were a 
Viet Cong flag and marijuana, obscene photo- 
graphs, and literature on the New Left po- 
litical movement. 


AGES FROM 14 TO 29 


The 16 ranged in ages from 14 to 29 and 
included six teenage girls, three of them 
runaways. Police said only six gave Illinois 
addresses, 

Information on the alleged plot, which in- 
cluded a sit-in at the start of fall classes, 
was sent to New York authorities by Capt. 
Lyons. 

The youths told detectives they had par- 
ticipated in Chicago demonstrations last 
week and were preparing to leave for New 
York City. 

TELL TRAVEL PLANS 

The youths said they planned to travel by 
bus, car, and motorcycle to New York City. 
A week-end meeting on details of the dis- 
orders was scheduled by Jerry Rubin and 
other radicals who reportedly directed the 
violence in Chicago last week. Rubin, 25, of 
New York City, is chairman of the yippies. 

Two of those arrested, Loretta Rodriguez, 
18, of Detroit, and Martin Moore, 25, 
of Youngstown, O., were charged with pos- 
session of marijuana and will appear in Nar- 
cotics court today. 

The others, with the exception of five 
juveniles, were charged with disorderly con- 
duct. They are: 

William Brown, 25, of Omaha; David Demp- 
sey, 20, of Kilgore, Tex.; Daniel Napier, 19, 
of Riverdale, N. J.; Richard Taylor, 18, of 
Chicago; Billy Knight, 29, of Los Angeles; 
Herbert Dramm, 21, of Riverdale, N.J.; Elda 
Andrea, 19, of Aurora; Darlene Daszeic, 19, 
of Des Plaines; and Joseph Musial, 20, of 
Los Angeles. The juveniles are from Chicago, 
Aurora, Detroit, and Mosinee, Wis. 


And then we have a statement by J. 
Edgar Hoover, who also points out, 
“Leftists Plan College Riots, Hoover 
Warns.” I am going to put this in the 
Recor, because here again, Mr. Speaker, 
we see that Chicago was the prelude to a 
nationwide effort to sow disorder and 
discord. 

I invite you, my colleagues, to walk 
down Pennsylvania Avenue where in 
front of that National Archives Building 
are those two beautiful monuments. On 
one are inscribed the words What is past 
is prologue,” and on the other, “Study 
the past.” 

The article on Mr. 
follows: 

LEFTISTS PLAN COLLEGE Riots, Hoover WARNS 

WASHINGTON, August 31.—FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover warned today that radical 


new left students plan to launch a wide- 
spread attack on American campuses this 
fall similar to the recent uprising at Co- 
lumbia university. 

“A roving band of self-styled revolution- 
aries who are using college campuses as a 
base for their destructive activities 
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openly avow that their aim is to overthrow 
the existing order,” Hoover said. 

Through these confrontations they expect 
to smash first our educational structure, then 
our economic system, and finally our govern- 
ment itself. 

EXTREMISTS NOT FADDISTS 

“It is vitally important to recognize that 
these militant extremists are not simply fad- 
dists or ‘college kids’ at play,” he continued. 
“Their cries for revolution and their ad- 
vocacy of guerrilla warfare evolve out of a 
pathological hatred for our way of life and 
a determination to destroy it.“ 

The FBI chief’s remarks were contained in 
the September issue of the FBI law enforce- 
ment bulletin. 

“Encouraged by their ‘success’ at Colum- 
bia,” Hoover continued, “the anarchists in 
the new left movement are boldly spreading 
the word that they intend to ‘create two, 
three, many Columbias,’ in the manner of 
one of their ‘heroes,’ Che Guevara, the Cuban 
revolutionary who cried, ‘Create two, three, 
many Viet Nams.“ 

SDS SINGLED OUT 

The FBI director singled out the Students 
for a Democratic Society as the main thrust” 
of the new left movement, 

“Many of its members and some of its 
national leaders openly profess their faith 
in communist concepts and their determina- 
tion to ‘restructure’ our society.” 

Hoover concluded: “It would be foolhardy 
for educators, public officials, and law en- 
forcement officers to ignore or dismiss lightly 
the revolutionary terrorism invading college 
campuses. It is a serious threat to both the 
academic community and a lawful and or- 
derly society.” 


If you want to catch a glimpse of 
things to come in the future, just take a 
look at the techniques that these people 
were testing in Chicago. Take a look at 
their boldness and their arrogance. That 
is why I appeal today first of all to the 
national news media, to the pundits, the 
journalists, the writers, to the anchor 
men and the TV networks, to put this 
story in its proper perspective. Let the 
American people know the truth of what 
happened in Chicago. Let them know 
who was responsible. Do not go indicting 
the police department of a city that tried 
to do a magnificent job against over- 
whelming odds. These agitators pick the 
place, the time, and they pick the meth- 
ods, because that is the way they 
operate. 

So I say to our news media, put the 
story in its proper perspective. Mayor 
Daley has asked for equal time on tele- 
vision. I hope that the networks will not 
hesitate or not quibble and give this great 
American an opportunity to tell the 
American people what happened there, so 
that we can unite this country and this 
Nation against a common enemy. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to you that this 
cuts across all party lines. This is no 
partisan issue, because if they succeed 
in their effort, then we all fail as Ameri- 
cans. I hope that the Attorney General 
will move forcefully to try this law out. 
We debated this law in this Congress 
when we considered it. The legislative 
branch of the Government has spoken 
out. It passed on both sides of the aisle. 
This is not a partisan measure. We in 
this branch of the Government set down 
the rules on interstate travel to incite 
and participate in riots. The executive 
branch of the Government has the 
responsibility to carry out the will of this 
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Congress. If there is some question about 
freedom of speech or if there is some 
question about constitutional guarantees 
involved, during the time that debate was 
had on this measure we tried to cover 
that and to anticipate these questions. 
When we finally voted on this amend- 
ment we all agreed that it came within 
the constitutional framework. However, 
if we are wrong, this is not a decision 
that the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment should make. This is not a deci- 
sion that the Attorney General should 
make. I submit that the Attorney Gen- 
eral has a responsibility to act now. The 
legislative branch of the Government has 
spoken. A crime has occurred in Chicago. 
The executive branch should now pros- 
ecute the perpetrators of this crime and 
let the courts decide whether or not the 
crossing of State lines in order to par- 
ticipate in the acts that I have outlined 
constitutes a Federal offense. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKEI. Yes. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
Illinois for an outstanding address to 
the House and to commend him for his 
demand upon the Attorney General that 
action be taken to secure prosecution of 
those conspirators who crossed State 
lines to wreck the Chicago convention 
and declared their conspiracy well in 
advance. I am proud to say that the 
Oklahoma delegation to the national 
convention, which occupied the 12th 
floor of the Conrad Hilton Hotel and 
witnessed at very close range many of 
the incidents that the gentleman from 
Illinois has just spoken about here on 
the floor, joined overwhelmingly on 
Thursday afternoon in passing a resolu- 
tion calling for action to prosecute for 
this crossing of State lines in order to 
incite a riot and, in the same action 
taken by that delegation, commended 
the city of Chicago and its administra- 
tion for their courageous efforts to main- 
tain order and to make it possible for the 
orderly processes of Government to 
function. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I just add one 
other point: It is my opinion that the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Pucrnsk1] has put his finger almost 
exactly upon those responsible for the 
irresponsible reporting or incomplete 
reporting of the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago when he identi- 
fies network media. The gentleman from 
Illinois has come very close to putting 
his finger precisely where the blame 
belongs. 

However, I believe in all fairness it 
should be added that a great many news- 
men and representatives of television 
stations who were at the park and who 
actually saw the conspiracy develop and 
the outrageous provocations occur, have 
reported accurately and factually. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier today I placed in 
the Recorp a report by Jack Morris, who 
is news director of Oklahoma’s television 
station, KTUL-TV, in Tulsa, who was 
there and who saw what took place not 
only at the park but around and in the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. Mr. Morris is one 
who is proud of his profession and in my 
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opinion accurately put his finger directly 
upon the national network media. Many 
spokesmen for the networks were not 
personally even present where the initial 
violence took place and have inaccurately 
and incorrectly reported the story with 
reference to what took place. They have 
also heaped much criticism upon the 
police of Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the fact 
that we had, as a matter of fact, from 
Oklahoma, many newsmen representing 
newspapers as well as radio stations and 
television stations who reported honestly 
and fairly upon what took place and who 
shared the conclusions that Mr. Morris 
pointed out in his report. Network media 
personnel such as Cronkite, and Huntley 
and Brinkley have done violence to the 
truth by their unfair coverage at Chicago 
and the public deserves better at the 
hands of this great industry. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
grateful to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa for his contribution and for making 
the distinction between the local and 
network news and local TV operations. 
I have found in my experience that your 
local TV people take great pride and 
make a great effort to be fair and to try 
and give all sides of an issue, In other 
words, it is my opinion that one can rely 
and depend upon the activities of local 
people. But it is true that network news 
and other public information media have 
to try to develop a show and not neces- 
sarily present a true picture of what 
went on. In other words, they have to 
appeal to 40 or 50 million viewers and 
they have to have the bizarre, the pathos, 
and all the other things that go into 
attracting a TV audience. However, it is 
my opinion it is time that, perhaps, the 
network radio, television, and news media 
give consideration to putting experienced 
newspapermen, reporters, and journalists 
on this type of job who know how to 
handle a story instead of undertaking to 
present the most bizarre aspects of a 
situation to 40 or 50 million American 
people whose opinions are motivated with 
this type of approach, without having 
seen the full parameter of the situation. 

I thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma for making that state- 
ment on behalf of the local media and 
for not blaming the local TV people who 
had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSEI. Yes; I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say to the gentleman I am glad that 
he took this hour and has brought this 
matter before the House for a thorough 
airing and discussion thereof. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe it is any 
accident, I do not believe it is any co- 
incidence that these hard-core Commu- 
nists—and a lot of them were—putting 
this show on in Chicago in order to take 
off the television channels just exactly 
what was going on in Prague, where the 
Communists moved in with more than 
600,000 troops, and where they have 
taken over the government of that coun- 
try by placing in roles of authority people 
of their own while firing the people who 
were undertaking to bring about a 
change in the climate in that country. 
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Mr. Speaker, these are Communists 
dedicated to a Communist revolution in 
this country. They said so. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not understand what 
makes the media so squeamish that they 
would not show any picture of these 
people with an obscene four-letter word 
printed upon their forehead, as well as 
other obscenities, and would not let the 
American people know who they were and 
the type of people they were. Certainly 
they were filthy words, and certainly they 
were obscene. However, let the American 
people know just how obscene they were 
and then the people would come to a 
little bit of sympathy and understanding 
as to just what was trying to be pre- 
vented by Mayor Daley of Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, I think a little 14-year- 
old girl told me something which puts 
into focus the situation as well as it can 
be placed when she said they would not 
have been beat on the head if they had 
been home minding their own business. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the gentle- 
man from Chicago for bringing to the 
attention of the House today the actions 
of Mayor Daley and his very fine police 
force in suppressing the anarchy which 
was intended to destroy the city of Chi- 
cago and the National Democratic Con- 
vention as well. 

It might well be, as the gentleman said 
earlier, that Chicago with its Mayor Da- 
ley was the only city with the facilities 
in the United States under the circum- 
stances in which this convention could 
have been opened and concluded, be- 
cause Mayor Daley had the determina- 
tion to see that the earlier threats were 
not successful and the convention was 
held as it should have been held and was 
scheduled to be held in Chicago. 

So, indeed, Mayor Daley and his very 
fine police force and the people of Chi- 
cago are to be commended. Mayor Daley, 
in my opinion, did what he had to do. 
He had no choice. He fulfilled his re- 
sponsibility. 

I also want to commend the gentle- 
man for his concern, and if I express 
any disagreement with what he has said, 
it is with the statement he made that 
this was the beginning of the effort of 
these people to try to destroy this country 
by destroying that convention because 
these people have been at work for a long 
time before this. Some who stick their 
heads in the sand like an ostrich just 
have not wanted to see, and so it just 
might be possible that this water cooler 
that the gentleman has aptly described 
with words as having been dropped from 
the 15th floor of a hotel was intended to 
give some of the hippies a bath, rather 
than to hurt somebody. 

The gentleman began his remarks by 
quoting Supreme Court Justice Fortas 
wherein he said that the controlling fac- 
tors would not be a person’s philosophy 
or moral approach to the law. He said 
further that violations of the law should 
be punished, I believe it is a sad com- 
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mentary that Mr. Associate Justice 
Fortas does not subscribe to the philos- 
ophy that he enunciates, and does not 
practice it, because if he and the rest of 
the members of the Supreme Court had 
subscribed to this philosophy we would 
not have had the anarchy which was 
attempted in Chicago under these cir- 
cumstances. 

I believe the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson] has clarified 
and the gentleman in the well, as well, 
has helped to clarify that this does not 
of course involve the distortion of the 
news by everyone who reports the news. 
Actually, I would suppose that those who 
distort it are in the minority, but this 
is not anything new because this has 
been going on in this country for at 
least 15 years. The South has been prose- 
cuted over and over and now finally a 
few people are waking up. Some of the 
national news media people have been 
distorting this news in much this same 
fashion for years, and the people are 
just now beginning to wake up because 
it is no longer confined to just the South. 

So what I am saying is that, as the 
gentleman has said to us here, there was 
sufficient ample advance notice that 
these people had plans to destroy this 
convention and set Chicago afire. So the 
plea of the Vice President makes little 
sense, that we appoint a blue-ribbon 
commission to investigate what was pro- 
posed and what happened in Chicago. 
Anybody knows what these people had in 
mind, and anybody knows what the an- 
swer to a blue-ribbon commission would 
be. We know the facts now, because, as it 
has been simply said, these people should 
be prosecuted by the Attorney General, 
but when that day will come I do not 
know, because I do not believe the Attor- 
ney General will prosecute these people 
any more than he has previously pros- 
ecuted violators who have been advocat- 
ing the overthrow of this country. So I 
do not expect any action out of this 
matter. 

But let me close by again thanking the 
gentleman in the well for bringing this to 
the attention of the House of Represent- 
atives today. I wish to thank the gentle- 
man in the well for his very fine line of 
thought concerning this matter, and I 
would merely add that I too am a Dick 
Daley man. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am delighted to yield 
to my colleague from Illinois. I might 
point out to the Members that the Demo- 
cratic National Convention was held in 
the home district of the gentleman. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to commend my colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Puctnsxr], for taking 
his time to place in proper perspective 
the events which happened recently in 
Chicago during the Democratic Conven- 
tion held in that great city. Chicago is 
my hometown, one of the great cities of 
the world and I am proud of it. I am 
proud of our great mayor, an outstanding 
leader and wonderful executive, Richard 
J. Daley. The events which took place 
in Chicago during the Democratic Con- 
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vention, particularly as they deal with 
the action of those who came to Chicago 
deliberately and with malice afore- 
thought to disrupt the Democratic Con- 
vention and to create chaos and con- 
fusion during the deliberations of a great 
political party have been, in my opinion, 
unfairly and improperly reported by the 
press, radio, and television news media. 

Mayor Richard Daley knew in advance 
the efforts which would be made by those 
who would destroy our form of democ- 
racy. He knew in advance from their 
many statements and from information 
he had received what they would attempt 
to do if given the opportunity to cause 
confusion and riot, and he acted proper- 
ly and soberly as the mayor of any great 
city should to prevent this. He provided 
the necessary police and other protection 
for the law-abiding delegates, citizens, 
and visitors to Chicago. His actions, in 
my opinion, were needed and necessary. 
The Chicago police force used only the 
necessary force to protect the rights of 
all citizens. I commend the members of 
the police force of the city of Chicago. 
They were goaded and provoked beyond 
that which any normal man could pos- 
sibly take but even then they showed 
commendable restraint until they them- 
selves were physically attacked. 

The news media in Chicago performed 
a disservice to the American public. 
They distorted the facts, they editorial- 
ized and told only half the story. I was 
there and I know. I do not make this a 
blanket indictment of the news media 
but I do say the news media have a duty 
and a responsibility to report fairly and 
properly on events which concern all the 
public. This was not so in Chicago. 

I could go into detail of the things I 
saw with my own eyes. I could point out 
the efforts made to maim and injure 
policemen and the language used to try 
to force them to act. However, I will 
conclude simply by saying I hope in the 
future when public events are covered 
by the news media they will be covered 
in a responsible fashion with the full 
story told on both sides. 

In that connection I trust Mayor Daley 
will have the opportunity to set the rec- 
ord straight on television and radio as 
he requested. Chicago and its great 
mayor need no defense. Their record 
is clear. A great city and a great mayor 
will continue to work together for the 
good of all—both the citizens of and 
those who visit Chicago, my hometown. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI, I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. MAYNE. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois has referred to two essential in- 
gredients which he has told this House 
are necessary in order for prosecutions 
to be obtained under the antiriot provi- 
sions of the civil rights bill which has 
been enacted by the Congress in this 
90th session. 

I believe this House enacted it as early 
as June or July of last year. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. President Johnson 
signed the bill on April 11 of this year. 

Mr. MAYNE. Yes; and as I recall there 
was a long delay in getting passage in 
the other body. 
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Now I would ask the gentleman from 
Illinois if there is not another third es- 
sential ingredient which is necessary for 
convictions under these antiriot provi- 
sions and that is having an Attorney 
General and a Department of Justice 
who are willing to institute prosecutions 
under these provisions. Am I not correct 
in that? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I believe we have such 
an Attorney General right now. I believe 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark is now 
in the process of making a very thorough 
investigation. 

I have a statement here by the U.S. 
district attorney in Chicago, Mr. Foran, 
who points out quite a few of the activi- 
ties of these people. 

There is a full investigation going on 
right now, and I have every confidence 
in the world that if the facts are there— 
and certainly they are—the U.S. attorney 
is going to launch this prosecution. 

Mr. MAYNE. Then the gentleman does 
not feel he is being unduly optimistic in 
at least expressing the hope that the 
present Attorney General will institute 
an action or be disposed to see that ac- 
tion is taken under the antiriot pro- 
visions? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I would certainly wel- 
come any assistance we can get from the 
legislative branch of the Government 
and the Members of this Chamber in 
dropping the Attorney General a note or 
writing a letter or calling him up and 
voicing your own concern and your own 
demand that as long as the legislative 
branch of this Government has passed a 
law and it is now the law of the land 
that this law be used. 

I am concerned with what happened 
in Chicago, of course. But I am more 
concerned—I am more concerned about 
what will happen in the future if we do 
not take a very definite stand as a re- 
sult of what we learned in Chicago. 

Mr. MAYNE. Am I not correct in my 
recollection that at the time we were 
considering these antiriot provisions in 
the summer of 1967, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States spoke against 
these provisions and he and the Depart- 
ment of Justice lobbied vigorously 
against the antiriot provisions of the 
bill; is that not correct? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I believe that a study 
of the record will show that the Attorney 
General raised some very serious con- 
stitutional questions as to at what point 
is there a conflict between the constitu- 
tional right of free speech and prosecu- 
tion. 

I think the Congress met that chal- 
lenge and I think in answer to the Attor- 
ney General’s testimony, the members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary and 
the legal staff and various other inter- 
ested parties got together and I believe 
they did come up with language which 
provided in section B, as used in this 
chapter, the term “to incite a riot” or 
„to organize, promote, encourage, par- 
ticipate in, or carry on a riot“ includes 
but is not limited to urging or instigating 
other persons to riot, but should not be 
deemed to mean the mere oral or written, 
first, advocacy of ideas, or second, ex- 
pression of belief, not involving advocacy 
of any act or acts of violence, or asser- 
tion of the rightness of, or the right to 
commit any such act or acts. 
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In my judgment, having the various 
statements and the various intelligences 
that we have and the various supportive 
information we have, I am satisfied that 
the leaders of the riot in Chicago like 
Tom Hayden and David Dellinger and 
others—those people in my judgment had 
clearly spelled out their intent and they 
come within the meaning of the act. In 
other words, the act as written by this 
House did separate between the legiti- 
mate right of free speech and partici- 
pation in acts which led to the kind of 
riot that we have witnessed in Chicago. 

The legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment did come up with language which 
met the constitutional test and in my 
judgment this bill now does meet the 
test and can be effectively used. 

Mr. MAYNE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, my recollection is that the 
Attorney General persisted in his op- 
position to the antirioting provisions of 
that bill, insisted that they were not 
necessary, and fought them bitterly to 
the end. It was the fine work of certain 
members of the Judiciary Committee and 
other Members of this body which per- 
suaded the House to override his objec- 
tion and enact this very necessary legis- 
lation. 

I would just like to ask the gentleman 
further: How many prosecutions have 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and his Department of Justice in- 
stituted under the antiriot provisions of 
this bill up to the present time since the 
President of the United States signed the 
bill in April? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. First, in answer to the 
gentleman’s first question, this is why 
the Founding Fathers of this great Re- 
public, in their profound wisdom, set up 
three branches of government. We re- 
spect the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. But I would like to remind my 
colleague that we are a coequal branch 
of this Government. We here in the legis- 
lature worked our will on the floor of 
the House when we debated the need for 
legislation to deal with the crossing of 
State lines to incite riots. In our good 
judgment we here in this legislative 
branch of the Government wrote the bill. 
In my judgment, the bill is a good bill. 
The gentleman will remember that I was 
among those who spoke very strongly 
for it. 

Mr. MAYNE. I recall that. 

Mr. PUCINSET. I participated in the 
debate and helped to get it through and 
did everything I could to help get it 
through. I think it is a good bill. 

In answer to the gentleman’s second 
question, I am not aware of any prosecu- 
tions since the 11th of April. That is why 
I have taken the floor here today. That is 
why I have written to the Attorney Gen- 
eral last week, because in my humble 
judgment this incident in Chicago is on 
all four points. In my letter to the At- 
torney General I pointed out that in my 
judgment he will never have a better 
case, because we have the two basic in- 
gredients. We have the intent and we 
have the action. 

While I am mindful that these are dif- 
ficult prosecutions, I am mindful that 
these are great constitutional questions 
involved, and I am mindful of the Attor- 
ney General’s position on this subject, it 
occurs to me that at this point, at this 
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juncture in our relations, the Attorney 
General has no alternative but to carry 
out the will of the coequal branch of the 
Government, the legislative branch of the 
Government, and proceed with seeking 
indictments and the prosecution of those 
who not only tore Chicago apart but are 
hellben on tearing up the rest of the 
country. 

Mr. MAYNE. That, I would suggest to 
the gentleman, is the question: Do we 
have the third essential ingredient, an 
Attorney General who will take the nec- 
essary action under this bill? I thank the 
gentleman for yielding, and I suggest 
that in view of the Attorney General’s 
open hostility to the antiriot provisions 
when they were before the Congress and 
the apparent reluctance of the Justice 
Department to enforce them since their 
enactment, the gentleman is perhaps 
being overoptimistic in his anticipation 
of appropriate action from the Depart- 
ment even at the present time. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
was in Chicago at 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, looking out of my window in the 
Blackstone Hotel. I could overlook Grant 
Park. I saw the frenzied atmosphere 
that existed there. 

My mind went back to the 1930’s when 
Hitler, before he took over Germany, 
used the stormtroopers as a prelude to 
taking over the Government and break- 
ing down law and order. It reminded me 
of the Hitler days—stormtroopers on the 
American scene, similar to Hitler’s 
stormtroopers, engineered, exploited, 
directed, and guided by trained minds. 

It seems to me as though law and 
order in America has become un-Ameri- 
can in the minds of some people. It is 
amazing to me to observe the position 
that some of my liberal friends take 
when the real liberalism is to maintain 
law and order, because where law ceases, 
tyranny starts, whether in a country or 
in a community. 

As far as I am concerned, Mayor Daley 
exercised the best judgment he could 
under the circumstances. 

He contained them. There is no ques- 
tion that there were plans. This was a 
planned affair. It was planned weeks in 
advance. There is no question that they 
intended to go much further than they 
did go, and they would have gone much 
further had they not been contained in 
the manner that they were. 

I have heard charges made that some 
of the television stations telephoned this 
fellow Rubin, letting him know where 
they would be located to take the filming 
and also the time and place they would 
be located there. I think investigation 
ought to be made into that, and I think 
the television system ought to investigate 
themselves to find out whether or not 
those charges are true. 

The charges were made by an officer of 
the Chicago police who had penetrated 
and had become a bodyguard of Rubin. 
He quoted Rubin in an article, in a state- 
ment that appeared in the Chicago 
paper—am I correct? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. That is correct, Mr. 
Speaker, Officer Pierson did testify to 
the fact that Mr. Rubin had been advised 
where the permanent cameras would be 
and had been told, at least his colleagues 
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were, that whatever action was going to 
take place, it would have to take place 
where the cameras were. 

It should be remembered that in front 
of the Hilton Hotel on Michigan Avenue, 
in front of the main entrance, there was 
a huge podium, a huge superstructure 
built outside the main entrance, and the 
cameras were there. The reason for 
that—and I am glad the Speaker brought 
that up—is because we had an unfor- 
tunate telephone strike—and still have— 
in Chicago, so the mobility of the televi- 
sion people was somewhat restrained. 
But certainly this is no fault of the 
mayor or of the other government people 
in Chicago, nor of the police. 

However, the Speaker is correct. Offi- 
cer Pierson did testify to that point. 

I stress again the presence of the cam- 
eras where the action was, and the ac- 
tion, because of the position of the cam- 
eras, showed only the police, because the 
cameras were behind the policemen and 
they were shooting eastward, and they 
could not very well see the provocations, 
the really animal-like provocations of 
those policemen and the indignities com- 
mitted upon the police which provoked 
the reactions. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Might I add that 
what I observed reminded me of the Hit- 
ler troubles in the thirties. I was one of 
those in this body in the thirties, and I 
was one of those who sensed the arrogant 
mind of Hitler and what he stood for— 
nazism. We were condemned and vil- 
lified, those of us who sensed that and 
had the courage to speak out our opin- 
ions and our views. 

I also remember well that after Hitler 
used them and took them over, the first 
move he made was to destroy the press. 
The press ought to realize this. There 
were those who slanted the news—only 
a few—because the great majority of the 
press are honorable ladies and gentle- 
men, But there were some on the na- 
tional level who slanted the news, who 
distorted the news and did not give the 
complete truth. They ought to realize 
that if on the American scene those peo- 
ple take over—which they never will be 
able to do—if they ever took over as they 
did on the German scene, the first move 
they would make would be to destroy the 
free press and to destroy the free tele- 
vision. Everything connected with free- 
dom would be destroyed, and the next 
step would be freedom of religion, which 
we have seen going on for years in the 
various countries. 

These people would have done the 
same thing in Miami, Why they did not 
do it, I do not know. There were scenes 
down there. But I was disappointed with 
some of my Republican friends—not 
many—who made some remarks I 
thought were distasteful. I thought they 
should have refrained. We did not make 
any remarks about the Miami convention 
when it took place and when there was 
looting and shooting and some killing. 
We realized what our Republican friends 
were up against. We did not blame the 
Republican Party in convention for what 
took place in Miami. I thought it was 
most unfortunate and distasteful when 
some of my Republican friends—a few 
only—and I was surprised where it came 
from made some remarks. 
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I made the statement this morning, 
when I was asked by the press, that I 
thought it was distasteful. The Demo- 
cratic Party is not to blame for what 
happened out there. We were no more 
to blame than the Republican Party for 
what happened in Miami. These forces 
that defy the law are going to do it. We 
cannot stand for defiance of the law, be- 
cause as I said, where law ceases tyranny 
starts. 

As Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, there are three propositions 
I stand for, and the Capitol Police have 
been instructed by me. First, I will not 
stand for defiance of the law on any 
matter that comes within my jurisdic- 
tion, Second, I expect the police to en- 
force the law. Third—and this is impor- 
tant—I will back them up. 

All I can say is what I observed in 
Chicago. Mayor Daley and the police ex- 
ercised their judgment. If that gang or 
that group had every gone on the ram- 
page, on the march, they would have 
burned and they would have looted. 

Let us take the other side of the coin. 
Let us pause for a moment. Suppose some 
candidate for President were killed out 
there. Suppose some delegate were killed 
out there. Suppose they had marched on 
to where the convention was taking place 
and had invaded. Suppose someone were 
killed there. I do not want to mention 
names. Suppose I were killed out there, 
and I am the third in line. Then Mayor 
Daley would have been condemned for 
not having given the proper protection. 
There is the other side of the coin. 

If they had let this gang go—and they 
were organized—and had permitted 
them to march through the streets of 
Chicago, burning and looting and as- 
saulting, if they had permitted them to 
get out to the amphitheater or the audi- 
torium where the convention was taking 
place and to kill someone, then Mayor 
Daley and the police department would 
properly have been condemned for fail- 
ure to take the necessary steps. 

It has been said that Bob Kennedy 
might be alive today if necessary steps 
had been taken for his protection. 

Certainly here we had an organized 
situation of those who were defying the 
law. Where there is defiance of the law 
it means a breakdown, and where there 
is a breakdown of the law tyranny starts. 

I saw them. I would feel the same way 
if it happened in Miami. I applaud the 
police in Miami for doing their duty, and 
I applaud Mayor Daley and the police of 
Chicago for doing their duty. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the Speaker 
for his contribution. 

To show how prophetic he is, in an 
article in Barron’s appears this state- 
ment: 

Indeed, it must be causing the stoical 
Mayor Daley to shudder. Tom Hayden spelled 
things out in his June 29 press conference, 
as quoted by Guardian: “We are planning 
tactics of prolonged direct action to put heat 
on the government and its political party.” 
In New Left rhetoric, “direct action” can in- 
clude street barricading, fire bombing, seiz- 
ure of buildings and massive confrontations 
with the police. Last spring’s siege of Colum- 
bia University, which Hayden helped to lead, 
hinted at what's to come for Chicago. 

“We realize that it will be no picnic,” Hay- 
den says, “but responsibility for any violence 
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that develops lies with the authorities, not 
the demonstrators.” Hayden means, of course, 
that Chicago police must not stop his shock 
troops if they invade the convention hall, 
block traffic or make exits and entrances 
impossible. Such tactics, refined at Columbia, 
were tested first at the Pentagon, 


Mr. Speaker, I believe it is important 
to point out that only a handful of 
policemen in the city of Chicago have 
been accused of overreacting. The fact of 
the matter is that there were some 11,000 
Chicago policemen on duty over all the 
city, at the convention hall and in the 
hotels; and there were 6,000 National 
Guardsmen, and approximately 1,000 
Secret Service, FBI, police, and various 
others. So we are talking here about a 
number in the vicinity of 18,000 men. 

It occurs to me that the real story is 
really the professional handling of a very 
tense situation by the overwhelming 
number of the Chicago policemen. What 
we saw on television was just a small seg- 
ment of those policemen who conceivably 
might have overreacted, when one sees 
the kind of indignity that was showered 
upon them by trained people. Tom Hay- 
den said in one of his speeches he wanted 
the Chicago police to react the way they 
did. I say it is a tribute to that police 
force, when we consider the 11,000 men 
who handled the matter in the most pro- 
fessional manner. Certainly, there were 
some who might have used the billy club 
more than they should have, But it is the 
height of irresponsibility to indict the en- 
tire Chicago police force for the acts of 
only a few. I repeat, no city has as pro- 
fessional a police force as Chicago when 
you consider that out of 11,000 policemen 
on duty, only a handful were accused of 
abusing their power in a melee that lasted 
only a relatively short time. 

However, after this kind of provoca- 
tion there is a limit to human patience 
and we cannot blame too harshly that 
small group of police who might have 
overreacted. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tilinois. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Tribune this morning has an ex- 
cellent article which I would like to call 
to the attention of the Members here be- 
cause of what the Speaker of the House 
just said. We all owe a great debt of grati- 
tude to the responsible civil rights lead- 
ers in the Chicago Negro community. 
They were the subject of intense activity 
by these people, these agitators, who 
wished to cut up the community. They 
were counting on help from the Negro 
community to start more riots. We owe 
a debt of gratitude to those who rejected 
the agitators as has been stated in this 
article by Mr. Donald Yabush. He says: 
Crry’s NEGROES SPURNED RED CALL FOR 

RioTs—AGITATORS ON SOUTH, West SIDES 


FAIL 
(By Donald Yabush) 


“Known Communists went into south and 
west side Negro neighborhoods last Wednes- 
day in an attempt to incite residents of the 
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communities to riot,” United States Atty. 
Thomas A. Foran charged yesterday. Their 
efforts were unsuccessful. 

Residents of the Negro communities were 
apparently unsympathetic with the at- 
tempted agitation. Leaders of the Blackstone 
Rangers street gang reportedly turned down 
an invitation by militant leaders that they 
join in the disturbances. 

LINK TO EARLIER RIOTS 

“A number of those who were seen in the 
neighborhoods,” Foran said, were the same 
people who led earlier protests and riot 
activities at Columbia University in New 
York, the Pentagon, and the University of 
California at Berkeley.” 

Foran said the riot leaders were extremely 
well-trained and clever and, when arrested, 
listened carefully to instructions of their 
lawyers. A lot more than 100 leaders were 
involved in this activity the night the 
Democrats were nominating their Presiden- 
tial candidate.” 

Judge William A. Robson extended the life 
of the August federal grand jury to complete 
its investigation into civil disorders during 
last week’s Democratic national convention, 
Foran said the jury would be subjected to 
call. 

He said the grand jury investigation so far 
had failed to substantiate alleged plots to 
assassinate Democratic Presidential can- 
didates, several local politicians, and Federal 
Judge James B. Parsons. 

DEFENDS POLICE ACTION 

Foran defended the actions taken by the 
police in dealing with demonstrators in front 
of the Conrad Hilton Hotel last Wednesday. 

“If the police were not there, that mob 
would have torn the hotel apart,” Foran said. 

Foran reported that he has been meeting 
daily with Police Supt. James B. Conlisk Jr. 
and that police supervisors are seeking to 
learn the identity of policemen who attacked 
innocent bystanders and newsmen. 

Video and tape recordings that were taken 
by newsmen covering the disturbances have 
been requested by Foran in an effort to deter- 
mine who the police were. He said the tapes 
would be available to the FBI, which is ex- 
pected to prepare a complete report for Atty. 
Gen, Ramsey Clark. 

BOMBING PLOT HINTED 

Foran pointed out that the FBI report had 
uncovered a plan, by persons he called Com- 
munists and anarchists,” to bomb the Inter- 
national Amphitheater, the convention 
meeting site. 

Regarding charges of police brutality to- 
ward newsmen covering the disturbances. 
Foran said that he knew of 14 to 17 in- 
stances where newsmen, mostly photogra- 
phers, suffered injuries in confrontations 
with police. 

“The charge that police were attempting 
to brutalize the press is silly,“ Foran said, 
“when you consider that only small numbers 
of newsmen suffered injuries when the na- 
tional Democratic convention had counted 
a total of 6,300 press representatives cover- 
ing the convention.” 

WEIGH ALL EVIDENCE 


Assistant State’s Atty. Patrick A. Tuite, 
chief of the criminal division, said that all 
evidence of criminal actions stemming from 
the disorders will be considered on its merit 
and indictments will be sought when neces- 
sary. 

Tuite said that a special grand jury would 
not be convened to investigate the riots. He 
indicated that it was not the function of 
the grand jury to assess responsibility for the 
riots but merely to return indictments. 

Conlisk said the police department “has 
nothing to hide,” and offered to provide men 
to help in any government investigation of 
police records concerning the disturbances, 
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So, Mr. Speaker, I say that we can 
all be very grateful that the people who 
were the targets of those agitators who 
came to Chicago determined to tear the 
city up did not cooperate. They were 
counting on the Negro community of 
the South Side and the West Side to 
join them in their action. This is cer- 
tainly a great step forward. Those of us 
in responsible positions should recog- 
nize and give credit to the responsible 
leaders of the civil rights movement 
who did not offer any help to these agi- 
tators. Thus they were able to minimize 
the conflict. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I would 
like to point out in addition to the pros- 
ecution that I hope the U.S. Attorney 
General will undertake forthwith there 
are two very important things that need 
to be done. It will serve no purpose for 
us to sit here haranguing at each other. 
The networks, the news media, and some 
of the national pundits and interna- 
tional writers have distorted the facts 
or, perhaps in charity I should say they 
merely did not tell all of the facts and 
embellished some of the others. The fact 
of the matter is what we need now is 
to effect some form of reconciliation. 
There is a credibility gap that we have 
heard so much about which falls on the 
shoulders of the TV network people. It 
occurs to me that the job ahead for 
them is to try to set their house in or- 
der as quickly as possible. Certainly this 
great news media can be a force for good 
here in this country. We had hoped dur- 
ing the last 10 or 15 years that television 
would become the great catalyst to bring 
our country together and to make it a 
place where free people can understand 
better the complex structure of our soci- 
ety. It is my hope today that the net- 
works will allow Mayor Daley the time 
that he has asked for and will sit down 
and see how we can restore the confi- 
dence of the American people in this very 
powerful and meaningful media. I fear, 
for one thing, if the American people 
lose confidence in television, it can have 
a very adverse effect on our entire Na- 
tion. TV plays an important role through 
its mass advertising because it moves 
the goods from American factories that 
American workers produce to the homes 
of the American consumers. We cer- 
tainly have a right to ask if the Amer- 
icans lose confidence in television news 
how long will it be before they lose con- 
fidence in television advertising? 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will not comment 
upon the observation of the distinguished 
speaker who now occupies the well re- 
lating to my great State of Florida ex- 
cept to say that I was proud of the 
Republican Party’s convention and that 
it was held there. Further, that we did 
our best to importune the members of 
the opposition party to hold their con- 
vention at that location also. 

However, I would like to say this: It is 
my hope that the Chicago problem— 
and it obviously was a serious one—that 
problem will, perhaps, cause the present 
occupant of the office of the Attorney 
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General to change his attitude toward 
the act that was passed by this House 
of Representatives overwhelmingly—the 
antiriot wvill—and which is now law as 
a part of the anticrime bill. I hope it 
will cause him to change his attitude with 
respect to the implementation of that act. 

And, of course, the gentleman in the 
well was one of the stanchest supporters 
of the antiriot bill and I, personally, 
appreciated his support. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had occasion to 
write the Attorney General relating to 
certain other riots in this country, par- 
ticularly those riots which have resulted 
from sanitation workers’ strikes, and 
other riots which have occurred as the 
result of other actions. 

Perhaps the gentleman would be inter- 
ested in the Attorney General’s reply 
to me on this matter. The first thing to 
which the Attorney General referred was 
the sweeping loophole that was written 
into the act by the other body but which 
was turned down overwhelmingly by this 
body that excluded appropriate and 
proper labor organization activities from 
the scope of this act. The Attorney Gen- 
eral leaned heavy upon that particular 
language in his reply to my letter re- 
questing an investigation of the garbage 
strikes which have resulted in shootings, 
killings, and maimings, but which he says 
are beyond the scope of the Antiriot Act. 
I feel that is most unfortunate, because 
I do not think any such actions which 
occur as a result of such strikes represent 
sufficient cause to make them legitimate. 
That was one of the replies I received. 

Mr. Speaker, it was quite obvious that 
what he really had in mind was not the 
full enforcement of the Antiriot Act 
which was passed by this Congress. 

In my judgment there is no basis for 
any equivocation in the enforcement of 
the antiriot law, in a clear-cut case 
where you have publicized, as the gentle- 
man from Illinois referred to, advanced 
acknowledgment and notice that it was 
the intention on the part of particular 
individuals to organize a group of people 
with the intent and purpose of causing 
great disruption in the city of Chicago, 
at a specific time and place, and where 
they obviously had to use interstate fa- 
cilities to accomplish that purpose. 

So, there is no doubt that this activity 
comes within the scope and purpose and 
the clear intent of the Antiriot Act. 

It would be my hope that this would 
get over to the present Attorney General 
and bring about a change of attitude on 
his part with reference to the enforce- 
ment of this act. Obviously, this is not 
politics. Every effort should be made to 
change his mind about the implementa- 
tion of the provisions of the Antiriot Act 
before these people bring complete chaos 
and anarchy to this country. 

I note that the gentleman in the well 
has written the Attorney General and has 
made known his views which I hope will 
have some impact. It seems to me that 
it is the responsibility of the Members 
of the Congress of the United States to 
have some voice as to whether or not 
it is applicable in these instances, and I 
am delighted that the gentleman does 
agree that it does have such applicabil- 
ity. I am requesting the Attorney Gen- 
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eral at this time to implement the provi- 
sions of the Antiriot Act, as the gentle- 
man in the well has done, and I am de- 
lighted to join in his request. Also, I 
shall be more than happy to follow it up 
in writing. However, I would like to say 
further to the gentleman, if the gentle- 
man is interested in a further observa- 
tion, that the response of the Attorney 
General to my previous requests have 
disturbed me as well, The Attorney Gen- 
eral said that at the same time he was 
unable to find any basis for implement- 
ing the antiriot provision, that it would 
be his intention to fully investigate 
whether or not there were any acts of 
violence directed toward certain people 
trying to enforce their civil rights as 
consistent with the other provision Civil 
Rights Act of this year. 

So it seems to me quite obvious that 
the whole thrust of the Attorney Gen- 
eral is to try to discourage the enforce- 
ment of the Antiriot Act. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I believe there is room 
for both proposals, I believe the proposal 
by Vice President Humpurey for a thor- 
ough study of all aspects of course is 
very timely. We had a situation with 
some 15, 20, or 30 newspapermen who 
were there properly and legitimately to 
do their job as newspaper reporters 
covering a story, who were involved in 
altercations, and some of them were in- 
jured. Certainly we want to try to evolve 
from this experience some formula, some 
better way of identifying legitimate, 
bona fide newspaper people. So the sug- 
gestion of the Vice President that we 
look into the whole aspect of the situa- 
tion is good, but in my judgment both 
suggestions are very meritorious. I be- 
lieve we ought to follow the proposal of 
the Vice President for an investigation 
of the whole situation, but at the same 
time I believe the Attorney General 
ought to look to his responsibilities in the 
courts, because that is where we are real- 
ly going to be doing something. 

Mr. CRAMER. He should have been 
doing this in some other violations, I 
might say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts). The time of 
the gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. OLSEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois may be permitted to proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I have a 
special order coming up. I am willing to 
let this discussion continue, but not for- 
ever, and I would like to have some as- 
surances that I may be permitted to 
proceed pretty soon on another subject. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I can assure the 
gentleman we will conclude shortly. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. First, permit me to 
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yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Watson]. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I certainly want to join with the 
others in thanking the gentleman from 
Illinois for calling this matter to our 
attention, and in discussing the situa- 
tion. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Speak- 
er, I share the concern of the gentle- 
man from Illinois about those who would 
lament the so-called overreaction on the 
part of the police, but yet at the same 
time we ought not condone the provoca- 
tion of those who brought it about in the 
first place. I have never known of an 
instance in the first place where you can 
react unless you first have an action of 
provocation. 

I understand and appreciate the fact 
that perhaps the Democratic Party 
might feel some personal embarrass- 
ment as to what happened there, but 
certainly as to what happened there I 
would not attribute to the Democratic 
Party, but I would attribute it to the ir- 
responsible people who went there with 
the specific design of causing unrest and 
violence. 

I would further express this thought: 
that it does surprise me that people now 
are surprised about hearing the names 
of Rubin, Arthur Kanoy, and the rest 
of them. Two years ago, may I call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
this very same Jerry Rubin was the one 
who was cited for disorderly conduct in 
matters of despicable conduct before a 
committee of this House, the Committee 
on Un-American Activities—2 years ago 
last month. I believe if you will read 
some of the hearings of our Committee 
on Un-American Activities you will find 
these same names coming up. The same 
individuals involved so far as riots and 
all disorderly acts in various cities 
throughout this country. 

I certainly share the hope of the gen- 
tleman in the well that this Attorney 
General will act positively against these 
particular individuals. I believe he does 
have a good case, but frankly I am not as 
hopeful as the gentleman in the well. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Illinois for yielding, and 
I commend the gentleman from taking 
this time on this subject. 

I want to say that I join with him in 
support of Mayor Daley and the police 
department of Chicago. But I want to say 
I do not believe we should impugn the 
motives of the Attorney General of the 
United States. I believe he is going to do 
the best he can. What we read in the 
newspapers and what we hear on tele- 
vision and what we discuss here on the 
floor of the House is not necessarily the 
kind of evidence that the Attorney Gen- 
eral must have when he goes to court. 

I believe everybody has got to believe 
that Mr. Clark is an honest man, and 
that he is going to do the very best he 
can under the circumstances. Maybe we 
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did not send him the best law in the 
world to enforce in these circumstances, 
and I am sure we did not. I believe it 
could have been a lot more strict, and 
could have been a lot more definitive 
than it is. But let us, for goodness sake, 
say that the Attorney General is going 
to do the best he can, and he will enforce 
the law, but if he does not have a case, 
then he should not bring an indictment. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I might advise my col- 
league from Montana that we have an 
excellent U.S. district attorney in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Foran. There is no question in 
my mind that if the evidence is there 
Mr. Foran will find it, and there will be 
prosecutions, because we have the high- 
est confidence in our U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral in Chicago, who is conducting the 
present investigation. 

Mr. OLSEN. I appreciate the gentle- 
man saying that, and I want to say that 
if we had a Republican Attorney General 
I would have the same faith that he 
would do his job, and that he is dedicated, 
and that he is governed by the Congress 
and by the laws of this country. I hope 
that the press will say that this body has 
confidence in the Attorney General and 
that we have confidence in the system, 
and if there are no prosecutions it will 
be because the facts just are not avail- 
able to make a prosecution. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. From my study of the 
facts, I am completely convinced that the 
Attorney General has no alternative but 
to proceed with a prosecution. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I want to commend 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois for placing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and bringing to the attention of 
the American people facts concerning 
what took place in Chicago, III., on the 
occasion in question. 

I want to say also that in my part 
of the country, in this hour of confusion 
and frustration, my people are looking to 
the Congress of the United States as 
their last vestige of hope for continued 
freedom in this country. 

I do not know what the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States will do. I know 
what his job is. But if he does not expe- 
dite this matter and do the job that he 
is supposed to do, then I would be one 
of those who would join with other 
Members of this Congress in asking for 
his resignation and for the appointment 
of someone who will do the job. 

However, as the gentleman has pointed 
out, there are Federal district attorneys 
all over this country who have the power 
to act and I am sure that the one the 
gentleman mentioned will carry out his 
responsibilities. I would like to add also 
that if, on the basis of what has hap- 
pened, we are not able to enforce the law 
and bring to justice those responsible for 
what transpired in Chicago, then this 
Congress and every State legislature in 
this country had better go to work and 
find a way to prevent this kind of an- 
archy. Otherwise, this total disregard for 
order and authority will destroy our 
Democratic Republic and we wili all end 
up under a dictatorship of one kind or 
another. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to commend my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois, Congress- 
man Roman PUCINSKI, on his remarks 
pertaining to the recent police action 
during the Democratic Convention in 
Chicago. 

As a resident of Chicago, I personally 
witnessed the actions of the demonstra- 
tors beginning on Sunday afternoon, 
August 25, and continuing through the 
week until Friday, August 30. 

I learned through the press that it was 
the intention of the demonstrators to 
come to Chicago for the purpose of dis- 
rupting the Democratic Convention. I 
consider what they did do in Chicago was 
premeditated by their own pronounce- 
ments. Therefore, the city of Chicago 
was placed on notice and it was impera- 
tive on the part of the mayor of the city 
of Chicago to provide protection and se- 
curity for the delegates and alternates 
and other members attending the con- 
vention, even to the calling of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

I want to congratulate the mayor of 
the city of Chicago, the Honorable Rich- 
ard J. Daley, and the Governor of the 
State of Illinois, the Honorable Samuel 
Shapiro, for the actions taken by them 
for the maintenance of law and order. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to compliment my colleague from 
Illinois for having pointed out at this 
time the unfairness of the criticisms of 
the actions by the Chicago police during 
the Democratic Convention. 

A viewer of television received the im- 
pression that girls in flowered frocks and 
boys strumming their guitars were being 
unmercifully attacked by sadistic police 
officers. From every channel streamed 
the news of police state“ “ Nazi re- 
gime.” 

Indeed, on ABC, one commentator was 
even sympathetic to the raising of the 
Vietcong flag by the so-called yippies in 
Grant Park. In short, the news media 
gave only the impression that the police 
were engaged in unprovoked attacks on 
the youngsters. 

It has been known for some time that 
trouble was anticipated in Chicago dur- 
ing the Democratic Convention. It has 
been known that the persons who plotted 
this trouble would have brought their 
demonstrations to any city that might 
have been selected. The main leaders of 
the youth group were those who had 
staged the massive protest against the 
Pentagon in Washington some months 
ago. They were also those who had orga- 
nized the Columbia University takeover. 
Among those groups present were Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society, the Radi- 
cal Organizing Committee, clergy and 
laymen concerned against Vietnam, the 
Youth International Party, the Returned 
Volunteers, the Socialist Workers Party, 
and the Black Panthers. 

More specific identification of the ring 
leaders is as follows: 

Rennie Davis, an official of the Na- 
tional Committee To End the War in 
Vietnam; Thomas Hayden, a founder of 
the radical Students for a Democratic 
Society; David Dellinger, a self-styled 
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Communist; and Jerry Rubin, head of 
the Youth International Party. 

Prior to the convention there were 
numerous assassination threats against 
all of the presidential candidates and to 
disregard them, in the light of what hap- 
pened in Dallas in 1963 and in Los An- 
geles this June, would have been the 
height of irresponsibility. 

Indeed, the seriousness of the threats, 
not only to the safety of the candidates, 
the delegates, and the general public was 
clear and obvious long before the gavel 
fell on August 26. 

To confirm the conspiracy and the 
harm it meant to perpetrate, the move- 
ment was infiltrated by a Chicago police- 
man by the name of Robert Pierson. He 
was so successful that he became the 
personal bodyguard of Rubin and, in so 
doing, obtained the diary of the yippie 
movement and was able to keep the 
police informed as to what strategy was 
going to be employed. 

Rubin was arrested after it was 
learned that he was urging the killing of 
one or two policemen. 

The ranks of the demonstrators were 
held fast by sharp discipline and they 
moved about at the direction of their 
leaders and were at their best behavior 
when their leaders urged them to be. 

These were innocent boys and girls out 
on a lark? 

What were they doing? In addition to 
their offensive dress and demeanor they 
engaged in the worst kind of vilification 
possible against police and National 
Guardsmen. In addition to screaming 
obscenities, sometimes long into the 
night, not by one or two, but by 2,000, 
these creatures hurled containers of 
urine and excrement into the faces of 
the police. 

They invaded the lobbies of the Black- 
stone and Hilton Hotels and rubbed lim- 
burger cheese or an oil derivative there- 
from into the rugs. Some stripped tiles 
from the walls of men’s restrooms and 
sharpened the edges before hurling them 
into the ranks of the police. 

We saw the police react to prevent a 
riot from taking place. The television 
people were quick to capture the vigor- 
ous work of the police but there is noth- 
ing on any video tape that I saw that 
depicts any of the vile things I just men- 
tioned. The reason for this as given by 
some of the newsmen present was that 
you could not pick up on TV the obscene 
chant of these yippies. In other words, 
the news media tuned out the dirty ac- 
tions of the yippies to protect society. Do 
you not think that if there was a special 
knob the police could have used to turn 
off these repugnant activities that they 
would have used it? 

The TV reporters were protecting the 
public from pictures and sounds. The 
Chicago police were protecting the public 
from realities. The realities were that 
more than 80 policemen were injured, 
several seriously. This hardly supports 
the generalization that all we had in Chi- 
cago was a bunch of club-happy cops 
beating innocent and defenseless kids. 

The stated objective of several of the 
extremist groups was to inflame rioting 
throughout the city, particularly in the 
Negro districts. They did not succeed— 
largely because police and troops kept 
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the mobs hemmed in within two or three 
areas. 

It is significant that with all the caustic 
criticism of the honest attempt to protect 
the candidates, the delegates, the public 
and to prevent the breaking up of the 
Democratic Convention, there was not 
one life lost nor was any assassination 
attempt made. 

I think the Vice President described it 
accurately when he said: 

I know what caused these demonstrations, 
and so does everybody else. They were 
planned, premeditated, and there are certain 
people in this country who feel all they have 
to do is riot and they'll get their way. The 
obscenities, the profanity, the filth that was 
uttered night after night in front of the 
hotels, it was an insult to every woman, every 
mother, every daughter, indeed every human 
being. 

Is it any wonder that the police had to 
take action? I regret the violence. I surely 
don’t like to see anybody injured, but I think 
that the blame ought to be put where it 
belongs. 


I was present at all the proceedings 
and observed the problems firsthand. I 
say thank God for Mayor Daley and the 
men of this caliber who are not afraid to 
shoulder their responsibilities in this 
time when the rule of law and order 
seems to have come into distaste with 
many elements of our society who should 
know better. 

I compliment Superintendent Conlisk 
and all the law-enforcement officers 
working with him in preserving law and 
order under the most trying of conditions, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp on this sub- 
ject, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On August 2, 1968: 

H.R. 15387. An act to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for disciplinary 
action against employees in the postal field 
service who assault other employees in such 
service in the performance of official duties, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16361. An act to provide additional 
revenue for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. 

On August 3, 1968: 

H.R, 25. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior, in cooperation with the 
States, to conduct an inventory and study 
of the Nation’s estuaries and their natural 
resources, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2281. An act for the relief of Dwayne 
OC. Cox and William D. Martin; 

H.R. 5815. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. William W. Gentry; 

H.R. 6195, An act for the relief of Peter 
Balinas and Lee Balinas; 
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H.R. 6655. An act for the relief of Mary 
Jane Orloski; 

H.R. 9606. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H.R. 10327. An act for the relief of Louis J. 
Falardeau, Irva G. Franger, Betty Klemcke, 
Wineta L. Welburn, and Emma L. McNeil, all 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Army at Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 

H.R. 10923. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey the Argos Na- 
tional Fish Hatchery in Indiana to the 
Izaak Walton League; 

H.R. 11381. An act for the relief of E. L. 
Townley, Otis T. Hawkins, and Leo T. Matous; 

H.R. 14330. An act to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the control of drunken- 
ness and the prevention and treatment of 
alcoholism in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16729. An act to extend for 2 years 
certain programs providing assistance to 
students at institutions of higher education, 
to modify such programs, and to provide for 
planning evaluation, and adequate leadtime 
in such programs. 

On August 8, 1968: 

H.R. 1648. An act for the relief of Martina 
Zubiri Garcia; 

H.R. 8391. An act for the relief of Adel 
Lessert Bellmard, Clement Lessert, Josephine 
Gonvil Pappan, Julie Gonvil Pappan, Pelagie 
Gonvil Francesour de Aubri, Victore Gonvil 
Pappan, Marie Gonvil, Lafleche Gonvil, Louis 
Laventure, Elizabeth Carbonau Vertifelle, 
Pierre Carbonau, Louis Joncas, Basil Joncas, 
James Joncas, Elizabeth Datcherute, Joseph 
Butler, William Rodger, Joseph Cote, four 
children of Cicili Compare and Joseph James, 
or the heirs of any who may be deceased; 

H.R. 9098. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Badlands National Monument in the 
State of South Dakota, to authorize ex- 
changes of land mutually beneficial to the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe and the United States, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9391. An act to amend section 376(a) 
of title 28, United States Code; 

H.R. 10213. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1125); 

H.R. 10321. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Claudette C. Donahue; 

H.R. 11026. An act to amend the Act of 
September 15, 1960, for the purpose of de- 
veloping and enhancing recreational op- 
portunities and improving the fish and wild- 
life programs at reservations covered by said 
act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12119. An act for the relief of Joseph 
M. Hepworth; 

H.R. 14167. An act for the relief of Lydia 
M. Parsley; 

H. R. 15864. An act to provide for the oper- 
ation of the William Langer Jewel Bearing 
Plant at Rolla, N. Dak., and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 19613. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 18188. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes. 

On August 9, 1968: 

H.R. 3136. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make a study to deter- 
mine the advantages and disadvantages of 
increased use of the metric system in the 
United States; 

H.R, 15189, An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for certain maritime programs of the 
Department of Commerce; and 

H.R. 17522. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes. 
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On August 10, 1968: 

H.R. 18706. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes. 

On August 11, 1968: 

H.R. 10864. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Agriculture to convey certain 
lands in Saline County, Ark., to the Dierks 
Forrest, Inc., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13781. An act to amend title II of the 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment Act of 1966; 

H.R. 14367. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of beryl ore from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R, 16086. An act to amend the act of 
August 25, 1959 (73 Stat. 420), pertaining 
to the affairs of the Choctaw Tribe of Okla- 
homa; and 

H.R. 18254. An act to amend further section 
27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920. 

On August 12, 1968: 

H.R. 17903. An act making appropriations 
for public works for water and power re- 
sources development, including certain civil 
functions administered by the Department 
of Defense, the Panama Canal, certain 
agencies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission, the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission, Interstate Commission of the Po- 
tomac River Basin, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the Water Resources Council, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes. 

On August 13, 1968: 

H.R. 10932. An act for the relief of Cilmour 
C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S, Air Force (re- 
tired); and 

H.R. 12323. An act to amend chapter 73 
of title 10, United States Code, relating to 
the retired serviceman's family protection 
plan, and for other purposes. 

On August 15, 1968: 

H.R. 5233. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sophie Michalowska; and 

H.R. 15794. An act to provide for U.S. 
standards and a national inspection. 

On August 16, 1968: 

H.R, 12843. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health. 

On August 17, 1968: 

H.R. 1093. An act to amend and clarify 
the reemployment provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes. 

On August 18, 1968: 

H.R. 16363. An act to clarify and other- 
wise amend the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act, to provide for cooperation with appro- 
priate State agencies with respect to State 
poultry products inspection programs, and 
for other purposes. 

On August 19, 1968: 

H.R. 16027. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates 
of compensation for disabled veterans, and 
for other purposes. 


THE TRUCKING ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore I proceed on the subject I have 
chosen to talk about, I want to make the 
observation that I am grateful I live 
in a country where we can have an op- 
portunity for sober, second thoughts. 

In the last few weeks, I, with my col- 
leagues, have witnessed some important 
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events transpiring on the national front 
when two great political parties were 
doing their best under very strained 
conditions and in a time of upheaval and 
in a spirit of revolution—trying to do 
their duty as citizens and as elected Rep- 
resentatives of the people. 

I, too, am sorry for what has hap- 
pened and what is happening in Amer- 
ica. It is indeed unfortunate that not 
enough of our people in the fabric of our 
communities—not enough of our citi- 
zens are aware of the fact that there 
are remedies under the law that should 
be sought first to the extent of their 
capabilities before they launch out on 
maneuvers such as we have seen. 

It is my belief that this is a time for 
calmness and sound and sober judgment 
after we have considered all the facts. 

I believe that the suggestion of a spe- 
cial study of this total problem and 
maybe the area of climax which was in 
Chicago be studied by an independent 
agency and have them bring to us the 
facts. 

It can be the basis of our judgment 
if legislation is needed, or action. 

I believe I should make this observa- 
tion, too. We in the Congress and in this 
country have been wrestling mightily 
with a solution to many of America’s 
problems in a difficult time, in a time of 
change, in a time of growth, expansion, 
and technology. Too often we have 
sought to enact measures into law before 
we have had all the facts. I believe there 
are better answers to many of the prob- 
lems that are presented in America and 
on the world front, and we should dedi- 
cate more of our time to finding out 
about the problem and all there is to 
know about the problem before we pre- 
sent the answers. 

Earlier I said I am glad I live in a 
country where we can have sober sec- 
ond thoughts and where we can have the 
opportunity to debate as we can in this 
House. And I have taken advantage of 
this opportunity to talk about another 
problem that many of you know about 
that I talked about in the days before 
we adjourned for the great conventions. 

As I pointed out to the House, it was 
my conviction that the truck bill, which 
proposes to raise the weight limits and 
the width limits, was not in the public 
interest and came before us before we 
had considered all the facts. So I, in my 
feeble and humble way, and maybe 
not too intelligently at times, but I have 
been trying my best to bring before the 
House the facts as I see them, calling 
upon the talents and the capabilities of 
researchers, men of stature and reputa- 
tion, to determine what the increase in 
weight will do to the bridges that are 
not on the Interstate System, and what 
the increase in weight will do on the 
roads not in the Interstate System, and 
what the increase of width will do to in- 
creasing the hazards of driving on the 
highways. 

Since we adjourned or recessed for the 
convention, I have been in my district 
most of the time in Iowa, and I find that 
my position has been agreed to by many 
Members of this House and who have 
joined in this fight now. I find also that 
many people have changed their minds. 
So what we have done is not for naught 
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from the standpoint of having influence 
here in this House. Wisely, the bill has 
not yet been put on the calendar, and I 
hope it will not be until we have had an 
opportunity to take a better look at what 
is happening or what is likely to happen, 
or what I believe will happen if we pass 
this legislation without amendment, 
without further consideration. 

I might say also that I have been 
joined in the public domain because there 
have been editorials in newspapers all 
over the United States—thousands of 
them—and today I have received only 
one copy of an editorial against the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, as this session of Con- 
gress reconvenes today, I take the floor 
again for the purpose of acquainting all 
the Members of the House with the new 
hazards to motorists and the billions of 
dollars in additional costs that the truck 
bill would create. While Congress remains 
in session, I plan to continue to talk to 
you each day to remind you again and 
again of the dangers lurking in this ill- 
considered piece of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, during the last month the 
national sentiment has crystallized into 
a hard core of public resistance to this 
bill. People all across the land are voicing 
their opposition to these measures to 
allow heavier, wider, and longer trucks 
on our highways. The Nation’s press has 
been adamant in its refusal to support 
this proposal. The elected officials of our 
State and local governments have ex- 
pressed their well-founded fears about 
the implications that congressional pas- 
sage of this bill would have for their 
jurisdictions. With a remarkable degree 
of unanimity, the American public has 
raised its voice in steadfast opposition 
to the hasty passage of this trucking bill. 


NEWSPAPER OPPOSITION 


The newspapers of America have al- 
ways tried to keep a watchful eye out 
for poorly conceived legislation which 
would place the public interest in jeop- 
ardy. To date, almost 300 newspapers 
have felt the need to take a public stand 
on this bill. As of this date, I only know 
of one—out of nearly 300—newspaper 
to comment editorially in favor of this 
proposal to increase truck width, length, 
and weight. The Christian Science Mon- 
itor could only see fit to call the truck- 
ing proposal “A Nasty Bill” that was 
“slipping through Congress.” The Mon- 
itor called it “an outrageous waste of 
your tax money and a danger to your 
lives.” The Washington Daily News re- 
marked that all in all it’s a very sorry 
picture.” The News observed that so far 
the highway freight-train lobby has run 
over almost everything in its way: 
“commonsense, the judgment of experts 
in the Government, the interests of the 
taxpayers, [and] Members of Congress 
who oppose the big trucker’s ever ex- 
panding demands.” In an editorial aptly 
titled “Truckers Bearing Gifts,” the New 
York Times characterized this measure 
as a piece of “special interest legisla- 
tion” being pushed through Congress 
that “few people outside the trucking 
industry would” favor, The Times could 
only talk of “incalculable sums running 
into the hundreds of millions of dollars 
that will be needed to strengthen exist- 
ing bridges to sustain such truckloads 
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and to rebuild roads worn out prema- 
turely.” As the Des Moines Register 
put it: 

The bill being trucked through Congress 
this year would permit trucks which would 
demand still more expensive highway stand- 
ards and eventually increase both highway 
hazards and highway taxes for the average 
motorist. 


Noting the way that the bill was 
pushed through the Senate with only 
seven members voting, the hasty treat- 
ment it received in the House Public 
Works and Rules Committees, and the 
largesse which the trucking lobby has 
used to railroad this measure through 
Congress, the Register concluded by 
calling “congressional handling of this 
measure disgraceful.” 

Sentiment expressed in the Nation’s 
press against this bill does not end with 
editorials. Letters to the editors of our 
Nation’s newspapers showing a wide- 
spread grassroots disapproval of this bill 
abound. Syndicated columnists such as 
Marquis Childs have attacked this bill 
as “an obvious hazard to motorists” 
which will “clog the highways” and hit 
“the traveling public hard.” Drew Pear- 
son and Jack Anderson simply have 
labeled the bill a “monstrosity.” And 
so the commentary in the press goes 
on and on. 

STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS 


Technically speaking, the bill before 
the House is supposedly limited in ap- 
plication to the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem and thus seems to be largely out 
of the province of State and local offi- 
cials. However, this simply is not so. 
While the bill is permissive in that it 
does not compel any State to adopt the 
congressional increases in truck weights, 
widths, and lengths, it practically forces 
them to rubberstamp what the lobby- 
ists dredged out of Congress. As the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal put it: 

It’s like telling one of the children in a 
family that he can have oatmeal or waffles 
for breakfast—but mother is cooking oat- 
meal and that’s what everyone else is eating. 


Thus State officials are increasingly 
concerned because any step Congress 
takes will quickly affect them. As Fran- 
cis C. Turner, Director of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, told me in a recent letter: 

The large trucks move from one system 
to another in their travel from origin to 
destination, and any change in size and 
weight limitations on the Interstate System 
must be recognized as having an effect on 
other systems. 


Major E. Olaff of the New Jersey State 
Police pointed up the inevitability of 
these changes affecting State road sys- 
tems when he wrote me: 

We are waiting and watching for any size 
and weight increases granted to commercial 
vehicles through Federal legislation, realiz- 
ing full well that in the name of uniformity 
the various States sooner or later will have 
to comply with Federal precedent. 


And Claude R. McCamment, Director 
of Safety of the Kansas Highway Com- 
mission, underscored one of the main 
reasons that States will likely be forced to 
follow these new Federal standards. He 
noted that “once these matters are 
achieved on the interstate highways, 
then an effort is made to get the States 
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to allow the same size equipment to be 
used on other highways and street sys- 
tems within the State“ —even though 
such systems are often wholly inadequate 
to accommodate these larger vehicles. 
Already the Legislatures of Maryland, 
New York, and Virginia have passed bills 
which would permit the operation of 
buses up to 102 inches wide on some of 
their highways provided the Federal lim- 
it is raised. And newspapers such as the 
St. Paul Dispatch daily note the “veri- 
table fleet of truck lobbyists” have been 
descending in recent weeks on the Min- 
nesota Legislature and Governors’ con- 
ference. Therefore, we should listen care- 
fully to these State and local officials be- 
cause in the end they will be the ones 
who will bear the brunt of the effects 
of this bill. And how do these officials 
feel? The National Association of Coun- 
ties, the League of Cities, and the Na- 
tional Conference of Mayors have already 
made known their stanch opposition to 
this bill. And in this month’s National 
Association of County Engineers News- 
letter, that organization made clear its 
vocal opposition. The text of their reso- 
lution is as follows: 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas: The Congress of the United 
States is considering the passage of S. 2658, 
which bill would amend section 127 of title 
23 of the United States Codes to increase the 
weight and length limitations of vehicles 
using the Interstate System of Highways, and 

Whereas: Traffic using the Interstate Sys- 
tem cannot confine its movement to such sys- 
tem, since it must both originate and 
terminate its trip on another system, and 

Whereas: The Counties of our Country are 
charged with the responsibility of the con- 
struction and the maintenance of the Sec- 
ondary Road System, on which much of the 
traffic using the Interstate System originates 
and terminates, and 

Whereas: Research and expert testimony 
show that the Secondary Road System is not 
designed nor constructed for the increases 
proposed in S. 2658, which would drastically 
overstress the majority of the surfaces and 
structures of the system, inflicting greater 
damage to the Secondary Road System than 
to other systems having greater resources, 
and 


Whereas: We are now ten to twenty years 
behind in meeting the needs of highway con- 
struction, and lack the financing necessary 
to upgrade existing facilities, and 

Whereas; the liability placed upon highway 
Officials for shortcomings in highway safety 
and performance is increasing, and 

Whereas: Accident records defy any in- 
crease in vehicle weight and dimensions, 

Now, therefore be it resolved by the Na- 
tional Association of County Engineers, meet- 
ing this 31st day of July, 1968, at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C., to strongly op- 
pose the passage of S. 2658 and to urge all 
Counties to immediately contact their respec- 
tive Congressmen to this effect, in the 
interest of safety and the protection of the 
public investment in our highways. 


To further sample the feelings of the 
State and local authorities, I have sent 
out a questionnaire on the truck bill 
to all the Governors, all the State safety 
Officials, all our State highway patrol 
chiefs, and over 200 mayors. While only 
about 60 responses have been received 
this far, the trend is clearly against the 
bill and strongly in favor of more hear- 
ings to consider this matter further. 
Within the next few days I shall report 
to you in detail about the results of this 
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survey. At this time, though, I do want 
to provide you with a few of the com- 
ments of these knowledgeable public offi- 
cials. Claude R. MeCamment, Director of 
Safety for the Kansas Highway Commis- 
sion, commented: 

I certainly feel that there is a need for 
further hearings on the safety aspects on 
any bill in regards to additional gross weight, 
additional axle weight, and additional width 
and length, as there are many factors in- 
volved on many of the routes other than the 
Interstate highways. 


And Capt. C. R. Kimber of the Plan- 
ning and Research Section of the Ohio 
State Highway Patrol stated that— 

Certainly enforcement agencies and high- 
way engineers should be called to testify on 
accident experiences, highway designs, exist- 
ing highway and street conditions, and so 
forth, before final action is taken on the bill. 
An independent research study should be 
made prior to any final action. 


City officials such as Don Blackburn, 
traffic engineer in Raleigh, N.C., agree. 
Mr. Blackburn told me that— 

I believe further hearings should be held 
on this proposed bill. 


And Willard S. Pratt, director of public 
works in Newton, Mass., also observed: 
I favor further safety hearings. 


Many of the State governments 
throughout this country also favor fur- 
ther hearings. Robert C. Bartlett, secre- 
tary of highways of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania said: 

Hearings should be held until every aspect 
of the proposed legislation, as it relates to 
highway safety and its ultimate effect on 
highway facilities, is explored and evaluated. 


The distinguished Goyernor of Rhode 
Island, John H. Chafee, commented: 

I would recommend that the Congressional 
Committee conduct additional hearings in 
reference to this matter on a regional basis 
in order to give every section of the country 
an EROA to explore the proposal in 
de r 


It is not just that these figures favor 
new hearings which is important. It is the 
fact that they feel such hearings are 
absolutely necessary and essential. Jess 
D. Gilkerson, city engineer of Long 
Beach, Calif., voiced the overwhelming 
sentiment of the Nation’s cities when he 
answered the question whether he 
favored more hearings with one word— 
“absolutely.” Thus I strongly urge the 
Members of this House to recommit this 
bill for further study in line with the 
wishes of the vast number of our State 
and local jurisdictions. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION POSITION 

In light of the hasty way in which the 
bill has thus far been considered and the 
great amount of evidence against it, I 
think it especially important to note that 
the Department of Transportation has 
been far from enthusiastic in their sup- 
port of this measure. 

Federal Highway Commissioner 
Lowell K. Bridwell, the administration’s 
leading proponent of the bill, now tells 
us only that we do not oppose passage 
of the pending bill.” Mr. Bridwell spoke 
of the need for further safety measures 
governing the ratio of weight to horse- 
power, braking performance, and ade- 
quacy of couplings on combination ve- 
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hicles that Congress has declined to put 
into the legislation. He also observed 
that this bill “will doubtless speed the 
rate of deterioration of the Interstate 
System by allowing the operation of 
heavier vehicles” and that additional 
user charges should be assessed to the 
heavier trucks. Chairman WILBUR MILLS, 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, has told us that it will be difficult to 
hold hearings on these additional taxes 
this session. Let us then recommit the 
bill to the Public Works Committee for 
further study and next session, if it 
passes out of the committee again, send 
it to the Ways and Means Committee so 
that the heaving trucking interests will 
at least pay for the increased costs these 
new weight limits will generate. 

Mr. Bridwell is not alone in his bridled 
approval of this bill. James E. Wilson, 
the Federal Highway Administration’s 
Deputy Director for highway safety 
programs has said that he was “per- 
sonally a little apprehensive” over the 
bill. He feared both the safety ramifica- 
tions of lengthening the vehicles and the 
“effect on the pavement itself.” 

Finally, the Pittsburgh Press of July 15 
has quoted Mr. Francis C. Turner, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Public Roads, as say- 
ing the new ton limits were “not as con- 
servative as I'd like to see it.” He was 
also reported to have said that the larger 
trucks would cause serious“ trouble on 
longer and older bridges and would be 
“slower and less manageable” in climbing 
grades. Turner expressed the opinion 
that the truckers really wanted this bill 
in order “‘to have the opportunity to work 
toward trains on the roads, trucks with 
triple and quadruple trailers.” 

In earlier speeches, I have noted the 
enthusiasm of the trucking industry for 
these long freight-train combinations 
and have expressed my profound disap- 
proval of their use on the Nation’s high- 
way system at this time. Since State and 
local officials have been peculiarly vocal 
in their concern about triple trailer com- 
binations, I urge additional caution. With 
the Department of Transportation less 
than vigorous—and indeed even appre- 
hensive—in their support of this bill, with 
newspaper and public support almost 
unanimously against it, and with State 
and local jurisdictions squarely opposed 
to it, I think now is the time for further 
study and calm reflection. It is not the 
time for hasty and ill-considered action. 

For this reason, I am today introducing 
a resolution calling on the Public Works 
Committee of the House to make a full 
and complete investigation to determine 
the maximum length of motor vehicles. I 
feel that now is the crucial time to set 
such a maximum length as a matter of 
national policy. 

I should like to point out in this re- 
gard, Mr. Speaker, if it is good national 
policy to set a limit on weights of trucks 
and on widths of trucks, it is certainly 
good national policy to set a limit on the 
length of trucks. What that length should 
be I do not know. This is the reason why 
I call for hearings in the Public Works 
Committee and for gathering testimony 
and for making evaluations and making 
judgments based upon the total problem 
which prevails in this area. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
also that, after the completion of all busi- 
ness, on September 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, 
I be granted special orders for 1 hour, to 
continue my discussion of this important 
subject which is before the Congress and 
the Nation today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MARIA N. GIANNARIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Martutas] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to express my deep sor- 
row at the sudden death of little Maria 
Giannaris of Hagerstown, Md., who died 
at age 5 in Houston on Sunday night, 
August 25, just 8 days after she had re- 
ceived a new heart in a dramatic trans- 
plant. I would also like to say a few words 
in tribute to this. brave little girl, her 
courageous family, and all those who 
played a part in this historic operation. 

Maria Giannaris, a pretty and cheer- 
ful girl, suffered from an incurable heart 
disease which had robbed her of her vi- 
tality and threatened her life. Last spring 
she entered the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore for treatment, and remained 
there until early August, when the spe- 
cialists at Hopkins concluded that a heart 
transplant, however risky, offered the 
only chance to prolong her life. At that 
point contact was made with Dr. Den- 
ton A. Cooley, the brilliant heart surgeon 
at St. Luke's Episcopal Hospital in Hous- 
ton, who has performed most of the suc- 
cessful transplants undertaken in this 
country. When Dr. Cooley agreed to ex- 
amine Maria, she was flown to Houston. 
Her condition had become extremely 
critical by the time the transplant could 
be made on August 17. 

An operation of this type would have 
been inconceivable, at least to laymen, 
just a few years ago. It still seems almost 
miraculous that a transplanted heart 
can function, or that any patient, and 
particularly a child, can survive such 
drastic surgery at all, This amazing ad- 
vance in medicine testifies to the excep- 
tional talent and perseverance of Dr. 
Cooley and his associates, who have so 
blended science and skill to rescue hu- 
man lives. 

Every parent can understand the an- 
guish which Maria’s illness caused for 
her father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nick Giannaris, who had devoted their 
energies to helping her in every possible 
way. Every parent can admire the cour- 
age and understanding of the Indiana 
parents who, just after their 11-year-old 
son had been fatally stricken, consented 
to have his heart transplanted to Maria. 
This is a story of medical art, but above 
all else it is a story of human fortitude 
and compassion. 

Heart disease, which kills or disables 
so many Americans every year, is espe- 
cially tragic when it strikes a child. It 
is not surprising at all that the first en- 
couraging reports after the transplant 
brought a surge of hope not only to 
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Maria’s parents and friends, but to all 
of Hagerstown and to families through- 
out the country. Maria’s calm, happy dis- 
position and her apparent progress dur- 
ing the first week intensified the shock 
when her new heart suddenly failed on 
August 25 and could not be revived. The 
news of her death was heard in sadness 
by countless people who had never met 
her or her family. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Mathias and I ex- 
tend our deepest sympathies to Mr. and 
Mrs. Nick Giannaris and their entire 
family in this difficult time. I include in 
the Record today an editorial of tribute 
to Maria, from the Hagerstown Morning 
Herald of August 27. I also include a 
feature article on Dr. Denton A. Cooley, 
from the Morning Herald of August 24, 
describing his work and the years of 
dedication which have produced such 
progress and given us such hope for even 
greater advances in medicine. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Hagerstown (Md.) Morning 

Herald, Aug. 27, 1968] 
MARIA WIL. LIVE ON 

Maria Giannaris is dead. But her contri- 
bution to medical knowledge will live on. 

The end came for the plucky 5-year-old 
Hagerstown girl with rather startling sud- 
denness. 

Recipient of a new heart little more than a 
week ago in a dramatic transplant operation 
in Houston, Maria had seemed to have an 
excellent chance of survival. 

Only last Friday night a Morning Herald 
reporter had heard over the telephone Maria’s 
cheerful voice announcing she was feeling 
“fine.” 

Her innocence and sunny disposition had 
won for her a special place in the hearts and 
prayers of Hagerstonians. 

And her heart transplant proved to be a 
medical milestone in many respects. 

It showed, for one thing, that donors and 
recipients of new hearts can come from far 
apart. 

And it will provide much material for stud- 
ies that surely will lead to more and more 
successful transplants. 

So Maria is gone. But she will live on in 
the heart transplant recipients yet to come 
and in the memories of the people of Hagers- 
town. 

Manra's DOCTOR: “THE KING or HEARTS” 

(Nore.—The name of Dr. Denton Cooley of 
Houston has become a familiar one to the 
Hagerstown area. It was Cooley who last Sun- 
day performed a dramatic heart transplant 
operation on Maria Giannaris, 5, of Hagers- 
town. What sort of a man is Dr. Cooley? 
You'll find some of the answers in this spe- 
cial article, written for the Herald-Mail by 
the World Book Science Service.) 

(By William J. Cromie) 

Hovuston.—May 2, 3:05 p.m.—After a quar- 
rel with her husband, 15-year-old Kathleen 
Martin put a .22 rifle to her head and pulled 
the trigger. 

3:45 p.m.—She arrived at Ben Taub Hos- 
pital in Houston in grave condition, 

6:00 p.m.—At her family’s request, Mrs. 
Martin was transferred to nearby St. Luke's 
Episcopal Hospital and the care of Dr. Den- 
ton A. Cooley. An _ electroencephalogram 
showed no evidence of life in her brain. She 
could not breathe without mechanical help 
and her blood pressure was failing rapidly. 

6:05 p.m.—Cooley and his team started 
artificial ventilation of her lungs. They at- 
tempted to restore circulation and stimulate 
her heart with drugs. 

10:00 p.m.—Dr. Cooley told his team, “She 
is going to die, no matter what we do.” 
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11:00 p.m—Surgeons transferred her to 
operating room No. 2. Everett Clare Thomas, 
47, an accountant from Phoenix, Ariz., criti- 
cally ill with rheumatic heart disease, was 
moved to operating room No. 1. 

11:50 p.m.—Exploratory surgery on Thomas 
revealed his heart to be hopelessly damaged 
by calcification. Cooley decided his chances 
of surviving a planned operation to replace 
three valves were remote, 

11:55 p.m.—Mrs. Martin's heart stopped 
beating. 

May 3, 12:45 a.m.—While Cooley and Dr. 
Grady Hallman excised all but the upper 
back part of Thomas’ heart, Dr. Robert Drew 
Bloodwell removed Mrs. Martin’s heart. 

12:55 a.m.—Dr. Bloodwell carried the heart 
into operating room No, 1 in a shallow basin 
filled with salt water. 

1:01 a.m.—After some “minor tailoring” 
Dr. Cooley began to stitch the donor’s heart 
to the stump left in Mr. Thomas’ chest. 

1:36 a.m.—The new heart was completely 
sewn in place. 

1:37 a.m.—Surgical clamps were removed, 
allowing blood to flow into the heart. It be- 
gan beating with a wild, irregular rhythm. 

1:39 am. A single electric shock corrected 
the fibrillation and the heart began to beat 
normally. 

It has beat normally ever since. 

On the morning of August 5, three months 
after the operation, Everett Thomas got into 
his car drove to his new job as a trust officer 
at the Medical Center National Bank. At 
noon he crossed the street to St, Luke’s Hos- 
pital for a salt-free, sugar-free meal in the 
cafeteria. I feel wonderful,” he told a young 
man who inquired about his health. “Every- 
thing I could do before I got sick, I can do 
now and do better.” 

In the meantime, Denton Cooley had 
transplanted seven more human hearts, Five 
of the recipients were still alive. (Added later 
to the list: Maria Giannaris of Hagerstown). 
One of them—54-year-old Louis Fierro of 
Elmont, N.Y.—was out of the hospital and 
hunting a job in Houston. 

Cooley and his team performed eight of 
the first 28 human heart transplants. Of the 
eight still surviving on August 5, six were 
Cooley patients. 

This record raised the tall, handsome, 48- 
year-old Texan from the trenches of obscur- 
ity to a position as the world’s foremost 
heart surgeon. In 11 days he transplanted 
three hearts and one liver. In between trans- 
plants, the amiable, soft-spoken doctor av- 
eraged eight to 10 open-heart operations a 
day. He has performed over 20,000 opera- 
tions, 4,500 of them open-heart surgery and 
1,000 on children less than one year old. 

Around the Texas Medical Center, of which 
St. Luke’s is a part, interns and nurses refer 
to Cooley as the “King of Hearts.” Up until 
three months ago this was a title reserved 
for Dr. Michael DeBakey, a world-renowned 
surgeon and pioneer of the artificial heart, 
who does some eight to 12 open-heart opera- 
tions a day at Methodist Hospital, next to 
St. Luke's. But recently when Cooley walked 
into operating room No, 1, he found a King 
of Hearts taped to the window. He looked 
at the card with a grin and said, “I don’t 
know who is going to be the ace.” 

“Work quickly and don’t waste time on 
unimportant frills.” That's Cooley’s credo. 
He performs heart transplants in about two 
hours, while other surgeons have taken up to 
eight hours. His assistants prime the life- 
sustaining heart-lung machine with sugar 
and water instead of whole blood. This elimi- 
nates waiting weeks or even months for 
enough of the right type blood, and it re- 
duces incidences of blood pooling, hepatitis, 
and kidney and liver complications. 

The Cooley team works so fast 
make no effort to keep the donor heart 
“alive” during transplantation by circulat- 
ing blood through it. In the past heart spe- 
cialists felt this would damage the organ. 
“We allow the heart to relax and become 
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quiescent,” Cooley says. “It starts right up 
when connected to the patient’s circulation.” 
Other surgeons frown on these techniques. 
Cooley’s answer to their criticism: “It’s hard 
to argue with success.” 

The King of Hearts also introduced a new 
miracle drug to heart transplantation. Iron- 
ically, Louis Washkansky, the world’s first 
heart transplantee, died as a result of medi- 
cation given to prevent his body from reject- 
ing the new heart. The body sees a new organ 
as foreign tissue, and immediately natural 
defenses attack it the way they would a 
harmful disease-producing agent. Drugs used 
to reduce these defenses also leave the body 
unprotected against an invasion of viruses 
and bacteria. Thus defenseless, Washkansky 
and other transplantees have lost their bat- 
tle for survival to overwhelming infection. 

Dr. Thomas Starzl of the University of 
Colorado, Denver, pioneered the development 
of a serum to prevent rejection of a trans- 
planted organ without crippling the defenses 
neded to fight infection. Called antilym- 
pocyte globulin (ALG), the serum was used 
by Starzl on kidney transplants, and 19 out 
of 20 of them have survived a year or more. 
Cooley saw the value of ALG, and Everett 
Thomas became the first heart transplant 
to receive it. Cooley feels that is one of the 
prime reasons for the high survival rates 
among his transplants. 

The Texas surgeon stands 6 feet, 4 inches 
tall, has a receding hairline, blue eyes and 
the build of an athlete. One female reporter 
described him as “looking like a young 
prince.” He radiates warmth and confidence 
and is tremendously popular, both at the 
medical center and outside. So many surgical 
nurses. want to assist in his operations that 
they must be assigned on a rotating basis, 
and he is in constant demand as a speaker 
or guest at social functions. 

Cooley usually arrives at work about 7:30 
and goes straight to surgery. While he op- 
erates in one room, assistants prepare an- 
other patient in an adjacent room. All day 
long he goes back and forth, correcting a 
defect in a little girl’s heart, implanting a 
spare part in an old man’s heart, or replacing 
a diseased artery in a housewife or business- 
man, 

Cooley brings his lunch in a paper sack. 
At noon he goes into a broom closet-size office 
overlooking operating room No. 1 to munch 
on a sandwich and pickles. “The most im- 
portant thing is the pickle,” he says. “They 
make civilization what it is.” 

He has a reputation of remaining cool 
and calm no matter how bad a situation 
gets. “Dr. Cooley always seems to have every- 
thing under control,” remarks Mrs. Elaine 
Reavis, his personal secretary. In six years 
Mrs. Reavis has never seen him lose his cool. 
“He uses his temper and doesn't let it use 
him,” she says. 

Cooley’s attractive wife, Louise, who is 
from Frederick, Md., says she has only seen 
him mad once. Two years ago, while water- 
skiing behind a boat driven by Indianapolis 
“500” winner A. J. Foyt, he got too close to 
shore, riding over the lines of some fishermen 
and spraying them with water. When the 
boat came back in the other direction one of 
the men took a shot at him with a hunting 
bow and arrow. “Denton was angry and I was 
scared,” says Mrs. Cooley. “I shudder when 
I think what might have happened.” 

Cooley was born in Houston on Aug. 22, 
1920. When he entered the University of 
Texas in Austin he intended to become a 
dentist like his socially prominent father. 
“I thought medicine would be too strenuous,” 
he says. 

The long, thin hands which are such an 
asset in surgery now were used to handle 
a basketball then, and Cooley’s prowess on 
the court won him a place in the university's 
sports hall of fame. (His participation in 
campus free-for-alls and other “unauthorized 
activities”, also assured him a place in the 
memory of most of his professors) . 
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One weekend he went to San Antonio to 
see a friend who was an intern at the city- 
county hospital. Cooley visited him in the 
emergency area of the hospital one busy 
Saturday night after the arrival of a number 
of Mexicans who had been celebrating and 
violently disagreeing with each other. “I was 
permitted to handle the laceration and minor 
injury cases,” he recalls, “and found I en- 
joyed the work very much. This experience, 
together with the good grades I received, 
made me decide I could meet the challenge 
of medicine.” 

On the recommendation of Dr. E. W. 
Bertner, one of his professors who later 
founded the Texas Medical Center, Cooley 
entered the medical school at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore. While there, he 
formed the friendship which led him into 
heart surgery. 

One day he cut a clinic given by surgery 
professor Dr. Alfred Blalock in favor of play- 
ing tennis. Taking a short cut across the 
courts after class, Prof. Blalock spotted his 
absent student. “Rather than punish me,” 
Cooley recalls, “he complimented me for my 
judgment in taking advantage of the rare 
good weather. A tennis player himself, he 
invited me to his home for the weekend.” 

Blalock talked Cooley into staying on the 
house staff after he received his medical 
degree in 1944, That same year Cooley as- 
sisted him in the first blue baby operation. 
In these infants, a birth defect involving the 
cardiovascular system results in a lack of 
oxygen which causes the fingers and toes to 
turn blue. “Dr. Blalock developed a revolu- 
tionary method of correcting this defect,” 
says Cooley, “and I had the good fortune of 
helping him do the first 100 blue baby 
operations.” 

While at Hopkins he met Louise Thomas, 
a nurse from Frederick, Md. (Cooley refers 
to it as Sleepy Hollow”). “Her father was 
a surgeon, and I thought she would make an 
ideal doctor’s wife,” he says. They were mar- 
ried in 1949 and now have five daughters, 
ranging in age from 7 to 18. 

In 1951, while Cooley was working in Lon- 
don with one of the world’s top heart sur- 
geons, another great heart man, D. Michael 
DeBakey, invited him to come to Houston. 
Twenty different hospitals and research in- 
stitutions had pooled their resources to form 
a unique $140 million medical complex here. 
“Even if I had not been invited,“ he says, 
“I was determined to come back to this new 
Texas Medical Center.” 

The next five years saw the beginning of 
an exciting era in heart surgery. The heart- 
lung machine was invented, making open- 
heart surgery possible. At the Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minn., Clarence Walton Lillehei 
was training two promising young surgeons, 
Christian Barnard and Norman Shumway. 
Shumway pioneered the techniques now used 
in heart transplantation and broke the bar- 
rier by announcing he was ready to perform 
the operation on humans. 

In Texas, DeBakey and Cooley developed 
their own heart-lung machine, and pioneered 
a technique for replacing diseased arteries 
with natural grafts and, later, dacron tubing. 
Cooley performed extremely delicate surgery 
on infants and small children. 

Cooley first thought about heart trans- 
plants as early as 1948 when he transplanted 
a lung from one dog to another at Hopkins. 
He was still considering it and closely watch- 
ing the results of work with animals when 
Barnard transplanted the first human heart 
in December, 1967. 

“In retrospect,” Cooley says, “I must give 
Chris Barnard all the credit I can. He made 
the breakthrough. I don’t know if Td have 
operated if Barnard had not done it first.” 

When he heard about the operation in 
South Africa, Cooley went into action im- 
mediately. He dispatched a team to the Uni- 
versity of Colorado to learn as much as pos- 
sible about ALG. Conferences and discussions 
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were held. Techniques were perfected on ani- 
mals; dress rehearsals conducted with ca- 
davers. 

“I’m apprehensive before any transplant 
operation,“ Cooley admits, “but, of course, on 
the first one the burden was heaviest. I had 
personal reservations because of subjecting 
the patient to something I was not sure of 
myself. It was a gamble. 

Apprehension grew as the operation pro- 
ceeded. Each suture—each connection—in- 
creased the pressure. I feared that the heart 
might be violently rejected. I knew that fail- 
ure would be catastrophic for the community 
and the medical center. 

“The pressure was tremendous as the last 
stitch was made. We removed the clamps and 
blood surged through the old vessels and 
into the new heart. When the heart began to 
beat, we knew we had a success. It was the 
greatest moment in my life.” 

The real moral issue in transplantation, he 
feels, is not whether or not you do the opera- 
tion, but “whether or not you have the right 
to deprive someone of the means to prolong 
his life.” 

Cooley points out that many churches have 
come out in favor of transplants. “The heart, 
and all other organs in the body, are the 
servants of the brain, he told a meeting of 
clergymen. “Once the brain is gone, the heart 
should be free to serve other brains. If there 
is a place where the soul resides, It is in the 
brain.” 


SPECIAL REPORT ON THE JOINT 
COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW OF THE 
UNITED STATES-CANADA AUTO- 
MOTIVE PRODUCTS AGREE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 379) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BurKE of Massachusetts) laid before 
the House the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, without objection, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I am pleased to transmit to the Con- 
gress a special report on the joint com- 
prehensive review of the United States- 
Canada Automotive Products Agreement. 
This review was undertaken by the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and 
Canada in accordance with the terms of 
the Agreement. A report to the Congress 
on the review is required by the Auto- 
motive Products Trade Act of 1965. 

In reviewing the Agreement, both Gov- 
ernments concluded that: 

—Considerable progress has been 
made toward achieving the benefits of a 
broader United States-Canada market 
for automotive products. Trade between 
the two countries in automotive products 
has greatly expanded, cost economies in 
production have been realized, and em- 
ployment in the automotive industries in 
both countries has increased. 

—Not enough experience has been ac- 
cumulated under the Agreement to rec- 
ommend changes. Areas of possible im- 
provement were carefully considered and 
are under further study. 

Each Government continues to be able 
at any time to request consultations on 
any problem arising under the Agree- 
ment. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE Wuire House, September 4, 1968. 
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BIRTHDAY OF CZECH REPUBLIC 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
20, 1968, I introduced in this House a 
resolution (H.J. Res. 1360) which would 
authorize the President to designate 
October 26, 1968, as the date commemo- 
rating the 50th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of Czechoslovak independence 
from Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

While Congress was in recess for the 
national nominating conventions, Soviet 
troops—aided by forces from East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, Poland, and Hungary— 
invaded Czechoslovakia and now occupy 
that nation in order to stifle the recent 
trend toward “democratization.” 

I believe that now, more than ever, 
House Joint Resolution 1360 should be 
passed. I say this for several reasons: 

First. Most of the Communist leaders 
responsible for the trend of “democrati- 
zation” are still in power, and, though 
challenged by the might of the Warsaw 
Pact, still maintain the loyalty of the 
majority of the Czechoslovaks. 

Second. Because of the delicate diplo- 
matic situation, it is both impossible and 
undesirable for the United States and 
the member nations of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization to respond to 
the Soviet invasion with armed force. 
However, after publicly condemning this 
brazen and callous act we may further 
express our dissatisfaction with a public 
gesture by the American people by join- 
ing in the celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of Czech independence. 

Third. The historical connection be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and the United 
States is rooted in a common declaration 
of democratic ideals. President Woodrow 
Wilson’s principles of representative gov- 
ernment were admired and incorporated 
by the drafters of the Czechoslovak Dec- 
laration of Independence, and the Re- 
public’s first president. Thomas G. Masa- 
ryk, chose Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, the shrine of our own freedom, to 
proclaim his new nation. 

Fourth. Czech and Slovak national 
groups in the United States are now pre- 
paring for the celebration of the 50th an- 
niversary, and I believe that their efforts 
would be greatly enhanced by the sup- 
port of all Americans as a reminder of 
the faith and support which we have for 
the cause of freedom in Czechoslovakia. 

I hope that my colleagues will consider 
House Joint Resolution 1360 and press 
for its passage. 


LET US BE FAIR 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
suggestions have been made by Mem- 
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bers of Congress of this and the other 
body that an investigation be made of the 
disorders and clashes in Chicago during 
the recent Democratic Convention. 

Many of these statements have been 
made with an exclusively antipolice bias 
and I believe that fairness requires that 
the matter be put into perspective and 
the problem of the law-enforcement 
agencies be stated and understood. 

First of all, I suggest that the affair is 
primarily a local matter, since it con- 
cerns the preservation of the public peace 
by local authorities in an intrastate set- 
ting. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
Congress, which is concerned with na- 
tional matters, would not have jurisdic- 
tion over the operation of a local police 
department unless other factors were 
present. 

Even if jurisdiction were to be found, 
however, any unbiased observer would 
agree that it would be unfair to direct 
such investigation solely against the po- 
lice on the underlying assumption that 
they were the generators of the disturb- 
ances. Surely Mayor Daley and the po- 
lice force did not want the damaging and 
bloody clashes which occurred and the 
conduct and activities of those who pre- 
eipitated the conflicts should be placed 
on the scales against any supposed de- 
ficiencies on the part of the police. 

If any investigation were to be made, 
I would suggest that it include an ex- 
amination of the following items: The 
presence and role of Tom Hayden, 
founder of the Students for a Democratic 
Society, who masterminded the Colum- 
bia University debacle last spring; of 
David Dellinger, who was the moving 
force behind the attack on the Pentagon 
in October; and of Jerry Rubin, the 
leader of the Youth International Party. 

The statements of these and other 
leaders of the radical left which clearly 
indicate an intention to disrupt the na- 
tional convention in the city of Chicago 
with the eventual purpose of destroying 
our whole social fabric should be in- 
quired into. The secret dairy of the 
leader of the National Mobilization 
Committee with its revolutionary strat- 
egy clearly outlined should be examined, 
as well as the assassination plot directed 
against Vice President HUMPHREY. 

In addition, the provocative, insulting, 
and intolerable conduct of many of the 
demonstrators with their howling of 
obscenities, with their reliance on and 
use of physical filth, their disregard for 
police and public regulations, and their 
courting of physical conflict should be 
fully evaluated. 

Finally, alongside the injuries that 
may have been suffered by the demon- 
strators should be placed the 84 police- 
men who were wounded in various 
degrees in their efforts to maintain pub- 
lic order and protect the delegates to the 
convention. Some were wounded with 
primitive weapons such as broken bot- 
tles and their injuries will be perma- 
nently disabling. 

Some suggest that the convention 
might have been held in a different loca- 
tion and that this would have avoided 
the difficulties and tragedies. At first I 
agreed with this analysis, but after the 
Chicago experience I have come to the 
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conclusion that those leaders who 
sparked the trouble in Chicago would 
have been in Miami or Honolulu or any 
other place and their supporters and 
brawlers would have been with them in 
very substantial numbers and, therefore, 
that similar disturbances would have 
been created regardless of the site of 
the convention. Then I asked myself the 
basic philosophical question, and that is, 
should elements of the revolutionary left 
be able to tell the Democratic Party and 
the city of Chicago that the convention 
of a great national party cannot be held 
in that noted city? I suggest that the 
question answers itself. 

As a final point it should be em- 
phasized that there was no racial ele- 
ment involved in the demonstrations. 
They were to a disturbing degree class- 
ical and disruptive revolutionary tactics 
directed at disorganizing the effective 
functioning of the American political 
system. 

I want to make it clear that I in no 
way condone the use of unnecessary 
force by enforcement authorities and I 
have no doubt that this was used in some 
cases, particularly against the communi- 
cations operatives. Nor do I wish to re- 
strain dissidents from expressing their 
points of view, however contradictory to 
mine they may be. At the same time the 
proposition that the Democratic Party 
and the city of Chicago should submit 
to the dictation of disruptive and subver- 
sive forces is untenable to me. 

Innumerable commentators have tes- 
tified as to what happened and I include 
some of their comments herewith. 

Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson 
made the following statement: 

But the New Left, according to the intelli- 
gence report, wanted to rampage in the 
streets and force a confrontation with the 
police. The repercussions around the world, 
they argued, would demonstrate the strength 
of peace forces and help North Vietnamese 
negotiations in Paris. 

This was exactly what happened. The mili- 
tants staged a peace rally which was never 
intended to be peaceful. They waved red 
flags, shouted obscenities, and deliberately 
provoked clashes in front of TV cameras. 


Ralph McGill in his column wrote as 
follows: 


It can be argued that the police and 
guardsmen were over-zealous. But it is also 
true that they had been subjected to bar- 
rages of rocks, bottles and other missiles also. 
When law forces are charged by very active 
and muscular young men, it is difficult not 
to respond. At any rate, their orders were 
to prevent takeover of the hotel or the Am- 
phitheater where the convention was being 
held. 

The main leaders of the youth group were 
those who had staged the massive protest 
against the Pentagon in Washington some 
months ago. They were also those who had 
organized the Columbia University take- 
over, They were those who occupied New 
York’s Grand Central Station for two and a 
half hours last March... 

Among the groups here were the Students 
for a Democratic Society, the Radical Orga- 
nizing Committee, Clergy and Laymen con- 
cerned against Vietnam, the Youth Inter- 
national Party... 

Their favorite word for police is “pigs”. 
This was the favorite chant that went up 
during the day and night, “Pigs, Pigs, Pigs.” 
Politicians and public officials also are “pigs.” 

For two weeks before the convention they 
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had made no attempt to conceal plans to 
disrupt, if they could, the convention proce- 
dures and the convention itself. Some of the 
Vietnam peace group members were in the 
Amphitheater itself, and at times, delayed 
proceedings by chanting, “Go home, go 
home” and “We want Gene... We want 
Gene.” 


Joseph Kraft made the following com- 
ment in his column of September 1: 

The violence that scarred the Democratic 
convention here is too serious a matter to 
be muddled by loose talk about a police state 
and Gestapo tactics ... 

The police state analogy is misleading be- 
cause what happened here does not fit at all 
into the classic pattern of official repression 
of the democratic process. That process was 
in fact going forward, no more imperfectly 
than usual, inside the convention. The 
demonstrators outside, by their vicious lan- 
guage and provocative acts, were trying to 
obstruct it. 


If the matter is to be reviewed, all the 
facts should be placed upon the table. In 
this way, we can act soberly and respon- 
sibly without emotion or prejudice to 
avoid, if we can, a recurrence of these 
disorders, but meet them firmly, if we 
ean not. 


DO NOT SIT DOWN TOO SOON 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been concerned about the apparent 
urgency on the part of the Executive to 
resume negotiations with the Russians 
at the leadership level. In view of the 
recent brutal takeover of Czechoslovakia 
by the U.S.S.R., it does seem to me that 
the sensibilities of the world, a healthy 
skepticism about the value of Russian 
promises and an unwillingness to treat 
the Soviets as normally functioning 
members of the international com- 
munity should make us extremely cau- 
tious at this time about hurrying into 
any negotiations at the top level. 

Accordingly, I have sent a letter ‘to 
President Johnson in which I expressed 
my reservations about taking any such 
precipitate Executive action. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I am including this letter after these 
remarks: 

September 4, 1968. 
THE PRESIDENT 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Presipent: I am writing this let- 
ter to urge that no top level U.S.-Russian 
aoe meeting be held at the present 


You have previously indicated a desire to 
meet with Premier Kosygin in order to fur- 
ther the cause of international peace and 
all would agree that this is.a worthy objec- 
tive. I applaud your desire, even at the close 
of your term, to seek to achieve progress 
in the area of world peace. At this time, how- 
ever, I feel strongly that such a meeting 
would be inadvisable and I am communicat- 
ing with you because there has been no in- 
dication that the proposed meeting has been 
removed from your agenda. 

In other times this meeting would be 
proper and probably desirable but the Rus- 
sian policy (whether a reversion or simply a 
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continuation of basic philosophy) revealed 
by the Czech crisis has totally changed the 
international atmosphere and requires a re- 
vision of our thinking in U.S.-U. S. S. R. re- 
lations. 

While I agree that the problem of peace 
does not disappear with the Czech crisis and 
that we must continue to work for this ob- 
jective, I do believe that the character of 
our efforts and their timing must be altered 
in response to the changed world power sit- 
uation, 

At the moment few people are prepared to 
rely on any Russian agreement. These in- 
clude Americans, Europeans, Asians, Com- 
munist Party members and particularly the 
people of Eastern Europe. 

The Communist movement of the West has 
been shaken to its eye teeth by the action of 
the Soviet leadership and the hollowness of 
the Soviet's words comes through loud and 
clear in the Moscow agreement which states 
that the Soviets and the satellites will coop- 
erate with the Czechs on the basis of mutual 
respect, equality, territorial integrity, inde- 
pendence and solidarity.” Also, in the last 
few days with the takeover of the communi- 
cations media and the entry of the secret 
police in large numbers to man the Czech 
ministries and pick off the liberals, a par- 
ticularly revolting phase of Russian conduct 
has begun. 

A meeting between yourself and Premier 
Kosygin would enhance present Soviet leader- 
ship in the eyes of their people and possibly 
others, even though the Russians have com- 
mitted a wanton criminal act and their 
putsch is still in progress. A meeting at this 
time would take place also in the light of 
Vietnam and its daily reminders, the lack 
of resolution of the Pueblo affair and the 
absence of achievement in the present ne- 
gotiations on such matters. It would also 
occur in the face of the gradual escalation 
of the Russian war effort in supplying arms to 
North Vietnam which radically changed the 
character of the conflict of that police action 
and has been the largest single factor in pre- 
venting the United States from successfully 
ending that conflict. This is the same leader- 
ship that has been responsible for the tre- 
mendous Egyptian arms build up, both before 
and after the June war against Israel and 
which has moved into the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and now seeks to enter the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

I do want to make it clear that I would 
in no way suspend meetings at the Secretary 
of State level or the level of the Geneva dis- 
armament talks or at any other appropriate 
lower level. I do suggest, however, that at 
this time excessive haste in seeking to resume 
negotiations would tend to solidify the So- 
viet position and would leave the United 
States open to the charge of showing a cal- 
lous disregard for the criminal suppression of 
the liberties of the Czech people. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
Member of Congress. 


RAMSEY CLARK—A SUPERIOR 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Ramsey 
Clark has proven to be one of the Na- 
tion’s most effective Attorneys General. 

His outstanding record rebuts criticism 
from some political sources. 
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This was pointed out in a recent 
column by Dana Bullen, a syndicated 
columnist and reporter for the Wash- 


ington Evening Star. 

I submit the entire column, from the 
August 23 Evening Star, for publication 
in the RECORD: 

RAMSEY CLARK Hirs Back AT Orirics 
(By Dana Bullen) 

Whether he likes it or not, Atty. Gen. 
Ramsey Clark is playing an increasingly im- 
portant political role this election year. 

As the country’s top law enforcement offi- 
cial, the 40-year-old attorney general is the 
natural target for Republican charges that 
the Johnson-Humphrey team has dropped 
the ball on emotional “law and order” issues. 

At the same time, his job makes Clark the 
logical member of the administration to 
rebut such criticism. 

What has developed is a pattern that may 
be repeated many times before the votes are 
counted in November. 

In Miami Beach, for example, GOP presi- 
dential candidate Richard M. Nixon won 
thunderous applause two weeks ago when he 
promised appointment of a new attorney 
general “to restore order and respect for law 
in this country.” 

A few days later, Clark sat down with re- 
porters at a Justice Department luncheon. 
The occasion was billed as informal, but it 
was clear that the attorney general would 
respond to Nixon’s statements if he were 
asked about them. 

By the time the session was over, Clark had 
delivered what amounted 5 4 ee = 

artment ition paper on just about ev 
ee Nixon D had D a few the GOP 
candidate had overlooked. 

Accusing Nixon of dodging specific crime 
issues, such as gun controls and aid for lo- 
cal police, Clark said he considered it more 
important for the public to know what Nixon 
was for, not who he was „ 

“One of the great tragedies of our time is 
the way we have neglected law enforce- 
ment,“ said Clark. 

“We have underpaid them. We have under- 
trained them. We have understaffed them. 
And now we wonder why we have been un- 
able to prevent crime to a greater degree,” 
he said. 

The next day, at another gathering, Clark 
answered those who have backed police au- 
thority to shoot looters, 

One of those who has said officers should 
be allowed to shoot, at least if a looter tries 
to run, is the GOP vice presidential candi- 
date, Maryland Gov. Spiro T. Agnew. 

“We have heard much loose talk of shoot- 
ing looters. This talk has got to stop,” Clark 
said, 

“No civilized nation in history has sanc- 
tioned summarily shooting thieves caught in 
the commission of their crime,” he said. 
“Will America be the first?” 

In such statements, Clark appears less in- 
terested in answering specific GOP criticism 
than in setting the record straight. Of neces- 
sity, though, his statements on controversial 
law enforcement issues have political impact. 

For many months, the attorney general has 
been taking stands that now assume a par- 
tisan significance. Gun controls, aid for local 
law enforcement, steps to curb juvenile de- 
linquency, more money for corrections pro- 
grams and similar things have been priority 
administration goals for a long time, 

As the campaign heats up, they have be- 
come the issues of partisan politics as well. 

Clark does not shy away from discussion 
of such issues. It may even be that he wel- 
comes a new chance to express what, for 
him, have been continuing objectives. 

Criticized as soft“ on crime, he also may 
welcome the chance to set out the specifics 
of the Justice Department’s record. They re- 
but such criticisms. 
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The number of criminal prosecutions—and 
the number of convictions—is up. The num- 
ber of fugitives apprehended by the FBI is 
at a record high. Organized crime efforts 
today make the number of cases brought 
during the last year of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration seem puny. 

At the same time, the Justice Department 
has quietly been building an impressive rec- 
ord of steps to press for civil rights, school 
desegregation, job opportunities and the like. 

During fiscal 1968, for example, 23 suits 
were brought under equal employment sec- 
tions of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Motions 
were filed to require 159 school districts to 
replace “freedom of choice” plans. The first 
suits involving northern schools and voting 
rights in the North also have been filed. 

Over-all, then, the Justice Department can 
answer criticisms that might come from 
either conservative or liberal sources. 

It is a comfortable position to be in in an 
election year. 

The problem, however, is getting the mes- 
sage out. It is here that Clark finds that 
he must depart from his basic desire to keep 
the Justice Department completely out of 
politics. 

When charges involving crime, riots and 
the Justice Department are made, he will 
answer them. 

Some observers feel that a slight change 
in rhetoric would permit Clark to assume a 
tough, crime-fighter stance that would en- 
dear him to those who now criticize him. 

Events may force him closer to such a 
stance. 

So far, though, Clark has stuck to the 
same approach he has demonstrated in less 
partisan times. It is that effective law en- 
forcement is possible without taking short- 
cuts, 

In fact, he long has wondered—sometimes 
aloud—why some people think it is being 
soft on crime to stand for adequate resources 
for police, courts and corrections programs, 


HOWARD CHESTER ADDRESSES 
OKLAHOMA LABOR DAY BAN- 
QUET 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Howard Chester, chairman of the Stone, 
Glass, and Clay Coordinating Commit- 
tee, gave a thoughtful and effective 
speech at the annual Labor Day cele- 
bration in Henryetta, Okla. Mr. Chester, 
one of the glass industry’s best informed 
leaders, has devoted a large proportion 
of his time and considerable talent to 
the subject of the impact of imports on 
the stone, glass, and clay industries in 
the United States. His balanced and well 
reasoned presentation on this subject is 
one that should be read by all concerned 
Americans. 

The speech follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Eastern Oklahoma Labor 
Day Committee Members, Senator Monroney, 
Congressman Edmondson, trade union offi- 
cers and members, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

You may ask, what is the Stone, Glass 
and Clay Coordinating Committee? Our 
Committee is comprised of seven Interna- 
tional Unions who have joined together to 
work on problems affecting any one or all 
of the International Unions affiliated. We 
have a membership of 250,000 workers, with 
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active locals in almost all of the fifty States. 
Our affiliated International Unions are as 
follows: 

The American Flint Glass Workers Union 
of North America; the Glass Bottle Blowers 
Association of the United States and Canada; 
the International Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters; the United Cement, Lime and Gyp- 
sum Workers; the United Glass and Ceramic 
‘Workers of North America; the United Stone 
and Allied Products Workers of America; and 
my home union, the Window Glass Cutters 
League of America. The Chairman of our 
Committee is Mr, Lee W. Minton, President 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers Association and 
our Secretary-Treasurer was Mr. McCracken— 
I am sorry to say Bro, McCracken passed 
away August 25—Secretary-Treasurer of the 
United Glass and Ceramic Workers, the In- 
ternational Presidents are the Executive 
Board. 

In Oklahoma the International Unions 
have at least one, and in some cases several 
local unions located in the following commu- 
nities: Henryetta, Okmulgee, Ada, Sapulpa, 
Muskogee, Millcreek, Sand Springs, Oklahoma 
City, Altus, Snyder, Tulsa, Pryor, Duke, 
Stringtown, and Sallisaw. 

So now that we are all acquainted on this 
historic day for Labor celebrating the highest 
dignity—the highest nobility—the dignity of 
Labor—I would like to speak with you about 
a subject we are constantly working on and 
a subject that concerns each and everyone 
of us here today—the Effect on Labor of 
U.S. Trade Policy. 

All working Americans are affected by 
United States trade policy; our Nation re- 
quires maximum employment and healthy 
industries to maintain a healthy economy, 
and without a healthy economy our position 
as a world power and leader of the free world 
will quickly deteriorate, and just as quickly 
be replaced by another country less generous 
than the United States. 

The American people have for many years 
been misled, with regard to our balance of 
trade figures, into believing the United 
States has been enjoying large surpluses in 
our trade account, when in fact we are not. 
If we valued our imports as most countries 
do, on a CIF basis, our import valuations 
would increase by ten to twenty percent. 

For example, based on Department of 
Commerce figures exports for 1967 were es- 
timated $31 billion and imports $26.7 billion. 
Adding 10 percent—a conservative figure—to 
imports for CIF valuation, this figure be- 
comes $29.37 billion, and our balance of trade 
figure quoted at $4.3 billion drops to $1.63 
billion, a sharp drop of $2.67 billion. Of 
course many countries use in excess of 10 
percent to add the CIF valuation, and to re- 
port their imports. 

Also, we overvalue our exports by includ- 
ing Government subsidies within our export 
figures. In order to find the true figures of 
our exports that move in commercial com- 
petition or for dollar sales we must know the 
breakdown of the subsidized products and 
shipping costs paid for by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Reporting imports on a CIF basis, with- 
drawing Government subsidies when report- 
ing agricultural exports, would give a true 
picture of our balance of trade, several bil- 
lion dollars less each year than the reported 
figures, and in many, many cases would have 
resulted in a deficit in our trade account. 

Accurate and realistic trade statistics on 
our imports and exports would make possible 
more responsible and responsive decisions on 
our Nation’s foreign trade policy. It is im- 
perative for the Congress to have the accu- 
rate facts at their disposal so they can regu- 
late foreign commerce and preserve this Na- 
tion’s economic well-being. 

U.S. foreign investment—and, as a sub- 
stantial part of this category, U.S. private 
foreign investment—must be given full con- 
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sideration as an inseparable part of our for- 
eign trade policy. 

American jobs are being exported to other 
countries by the astounding increase in U.S. 
private foreign investment. Increasing from 
a 1950 figure of $19 billion to a 1966 figure 
of $86 billion or a 454 percent increase, using 
American investment plus foreign labor to 
produce products for sale within the foreign 
market and for export to the United States, 
displacing American labor, and yet expecting 
American workers to purchase products that 
are putting them out of work and destroying 
job potential. 

In 1965, U.S. foreign affiliates 
products back to the U.S. totaling $5 bil- 
lion, in manufactured products, mining prod- 
ucts, and petroleum and petroleum products, 
These exports flow from private direct for- 
eign investment of $54.5 billion, as of the 
end of 1966, located primarily in Canada and 
Western Europe. 

Many of these global corporations are 
showing their concern against any restric- 
tion to their access to the U.S. market, They 
recognize that free access to U.S. markets is 
in their corporation interest; they want to 
invest abroad, enjoy the markets and low- 
wage labor; and they also want to enjoy the 
U.S. market from abroad, in some cases in 
direct competition with their domestic op- 
eration or other domestic producers of the 
same products, 

The time has come for a re-evaluation of 
this expanded investment program in terms 
of the U.S. economy, employment, outflow of 
capital, loss of revenue to the United States 
and effect of imports on U.S. industry and 
labor. 

Our rising deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments has brought this problem into focus 
and President Johnson wisely issued manda- 
tory restrictions on private foreign invest- 
ment as of January 1, 1968. 

The adjustment assistance section of the 
Trade Expansion Act, providing for assist- 
ance to firms and workers injured by imports, 
has proven worthless, negated by the addi- 
tion of the words “in major part.” As a re- 
sult there has not been a single case with an 
affirmative finding by the Tariff Commission 
since enactment of the law in 1962. A work- 
able and effective adjustment assistance pro- 
gram was vitally important to Labor, in fact 
as AFL-CIO President Mr. George Meany 
testified, It is indispensable to our support 
of the trade program as a whole.” Of course 
there is no substitute for a job and a pro- 
ductive place in our society, 

Immediate action to halt job losses due 
to our trade policies would be in our Na- 
tion’s interest, and corrective measures 
should be taken, in conjunction with exist- 
ing and proposed Government programs, to 
help our unemployed, and to put a stop to 
the dangerous erosion of U.S. employment 
due to the rising tide of foreign imports. 

Those of you here today know what risin 
imports are doing to your jobs—with people 
laid off—working part time—for example in 
the flat glass industry, and two plants are 
located here in Eastern Oklahoma, at Henry- 
etta and Okmulgee, imports of flat glass in 
one year displaces 7,000 workers—without 
imports 7,000 more people could be hired 
throughout the industry. Cement, Lime, 
Gypsum, and Stone products are suffering 
from imports and dumping of these products 
into the U.S. Tableware and cookware, bot- 
tles and other glass containers—all of these 
products which are being produced by mem- 
bers of Unions affiliated with the Stone, Glass 
and Clay Coordinating Committee are being 
seriously affected by rising imports. We need 
legislation to regulate imports; other coun- 
tries impose quotas, border taxes, value taxes 
to protect their industries from imports— 
why shouldn’t we? 

We have brought these facts to the atten- 
tion of Congressional Committees, the De- 
partments of State, Labor, Commerce and the 
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Special Office of Trade Negotitaions and we 
will continue to present these serious prob- 
lems of erosion of industry and employment 
by uncontrolled foreign imports. 

Most industries are willing to share in the 
growth of U.S. markets with the foreign pro- 
ducers, but they are not willing to have this 
growth completely absorbed by imports or to 
have present productive capacity and em- 
ployment displaced by imports. 

On behalf of the Stone, Glass and Clay Co- 
ordinating Committee, we are urging legisla- 
tion to regulate foreign imports and invest- 
ment policy to restore the economic well- 
being of domestic industry and American 
workers. We support the Fair International 
Trade Act, H.R. 18431 which provides for 
regulation of foreign imports, and we urge 
you to write to your Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress asking for their support 
of the Fair International Trade Act, H.R. 
18431, introduced by Representative Sydney 
Herlong, July 3, 1968. 

In closing I want to thank Brother Collet 
and my good friend Brother Francis for in- 
viting me to be with you today, and thank 
you for your kind attention and wonderful 
Western hospitality. 


TULSA BROADCASTER GIVES A 
CALM APPRAISAL OF CHICAGO 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recor and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of America’s outstanding television news- 
casters, Mr. Jack Morris of station 
KTUL-TV in Tulsa, returned from the 
Democratic National Convention last 
Friday and delivered to his listeners a 
calm, reasoned appraisal of the demon- 
strations and disruptions which occurred 
at the convention. 

The account KTUL-TV’s viewers re- 
ceived from Mr. Morris must have come 
as a strong contrast to the pictures they 
had watched on their television screens 
throughout the week—and this is a point 
Mr. Morris did not ignore: 

I wonder if we would have had all the 
violence of Wednesday night if the three 
television networks had concentrated all 
their TV equipment at the Amphi-Theater, 
ignored Grant Park, and covered only the 
business of the convention. But there would 
have been cries of restrictive reporting and 
not giving people all the news, But someday, 
reporting agencies are going to have to reach 


a decision as to where the proper emphasis 
should be placed. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe Mr. Morris’ 
comments might help all of us sort out 
our thoughts on the events of last week. 
I would like to have them placed in the 
RECORD: 

COMMENTS BY JACK Morris, KTUL-TV News 
DIRECTOR, ON His 10 P.M. News BROADCAST 
Fray Avucust 30, 1968, FoLLowInc His 
RETURN From THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 
No one should really be shocked with the 

events in Chicago these past few days. It was 

a performance as called for by the script 

well in advance of the Democratic National 

Convention. For weeks, leaders of the yippies, 

hippies, and flippies, had warned they would 

turn out in force to disrupt the conven- 
tion ... and for weeks authorities had been 
prepared to cope with it. The first day or two, 
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authorities had naively believed Chicago had 
escaped violence and that demonstrations 
would be peaceful. 

But they had apparently not read the 
script and violence erupted Wednesday night. 
Don’t be too harsh on Chicago policemen, 
Its true—some of them may have over- 
reacted. But for many long hours they had 
warned the yippies not to cross barricades— 
that Grant Park—across the street from the 
Hilton Hotel—the convention headquarters— 
was their principal domain ... and they 
could do all the screaming and parading they 
wanted to do there. But that convention 
delegates and others would be allowed to go 
into their hotels without interference and 
to get to and from the convention hall with- 
out harrassment. But Wednesday night— 
many of these policemen were provoked into 
violence. 

Some of the officers were spat upon—called 
pigs, kicked and beaten ... with scores of 
them injured before it was all over. No one 
condones yiolence—and its too bad some 
innocent persons—including some newsmen 
were caught up in the violence and injured. 

But there is some validity to the belief 
that it’s evidently going to take a bit of head 
cracking to restore reason, 

I spent a number of hours going through 
Grant Park . talking with some of the 
young people who are in the yippie move- 
ment. Some, I believe, are sincere in their 
protest, But most are being used as tools by 
assorted groups whose motives must be con- 
sidered in question. Many of the same faces 
are seen at these demonstrations in various 
parts of the country and they are preaching 
the same doctrine of violence and division, 

I saw a little Negro boy who couldn't have 
been more than ten years old, running down 
the hall of the Hilton Hotel with a placard. 
He was yelling something about the war in 
Viet Nam. I stopped him and asked if he 
knew what he was saying, and he replied, 
“No sir, I was told to yell it. 

Shortly after that stink bombs were set 
off in the Hilton and it was difficult to 
breathe. All of these unhappy events I be- 
lieve, are planned well in advance, so there 
really should be no surprise. 

What is surprising is the reaction by 
many Americans, including the news media 
.. Which I believe in some instances may be 
unwittingly becoming a tool of this move- 
ment which is already threatening anarchy 
in the United States. For many weeks the 
major TV networks have been preparing for 
the convention coverage ... and unfortu- 
nately part of that coverage included focus- 
ing on the expected demonstrations. 

Elaborate equipment .. live coverage re- 
mote vans, were moved into Grant Park 
and the demonstrators did not disappoint 
the planners. This is not to say that dissent 
should be stifled. There’s a proper place for 
it. But I wonder if we would have had all 
the violence of Wednesday night, if the three 
television networks had concentrated all 
their TV equipment at the Amphi-Theatre, 
ignored Grant Park, and covered only the 
business of the convention. 

But there would have been cries of restric- 
tive reporting and not giving people all the 
news. But some day, reporting agencies are 
going to have to reach a decision as to 
where the proper emphasis should be placed. 

It’s frightening when you hear talk—as I 
did . . . of plans to continue to disrupt the 
orderly Democratic processes in this country 
. . » to sow the seeds of division and vio- 
lence. 

It’s reported that part of the plan is to 
announce well in advance there will be mas- 
sive demonstrations, threats of assassinating 
top political figures ...so that authorities 
will bring out law agencies in force... then 
to provoke them into violence .. even turn- 
ing the force unto innocent persons so that 
the assorted groups who are preaching an- 
archy, can show the United States in a bad 
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ree to all the world. This was the pattern 

in Chi +.» and unless our leaders, the 
news media, and American citizens become 
concerned. . . we will have some encores be- 
fore the November election. 


OKLAHOMA NORTHEAST TELLS THE 
WORLD OF THE GREEN COUNTRY 
SUCCESS STORY 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this time to tell the House and 
the Nation about one of the outstanding 
regional development efforts of our 
time—and about Oklahoma’s fabulous 
green country, which is made up in large 
part of the district I am privileged to 
represent in Congress. 

The development of the green country 
is the goal of a pacesetting organizational 
effort conceived and directed by a group 
of imaginative, energetic and determined 
Oklahomans who have united to form 
and build Oklahoma Northeast, Inc., a 
19-county organization of business, pro- 
fessional and civic leaders who are work- 
ing around the clock to advance the 
growth and progress of northeastern 
Oklahoma. 

Since its initial meeting in Bartlesville, 
Okla., on August 25, 1965, at the invita- 
tion of the Bartlesville Chamber of Com- 
merce, Oklahoma Northeast has won 
hundreds of enthusiastic members in 
support of these ambitious objectives: 

To extend aid to, promote, sponsor, en- 
courage and finance projects that will ad- 
vance the economic growth of Northeast 
Oklahoma, through a program of industrial, 
tourism and agricultural development; to 
bring increased sales of all commodities and 
services sold and performed by residents of 
the area, by increasing its industries, tourism 
and manufacturing; and encouraging and as- 
sisting in the expansion of all types of 
businesses now located in the area in order 
to provide gainful employment for the 
citizens of northeastern Oklahoma. 


The green country of Oklahoma in- 
cludes the counties of Adair, Cherokee, 
Craig, Delaware, Haskell, LeFlore, Mayes, 
McIntosh, Muskogee, Nowata, Okmulgee, 
Osage, Ottawa, Pawnee, Rogers, Sequo- 
yah, Tulsa, Wagoner, and Washington. 

These counties are located in the 
Arkansas River Basin in an area as rich 
in water resources as any in the world. 
Major manmade reservoirs, dominated 
by giant Lake Eufaula, give the green 
country millions of acre-feet of water and 
thousands of miles of shoreline, with all 
the industrial and recreational opportu- 
nities which the presence of water brings. 

These lakes are part of the overall 
Arkansas basin development program, 
which will open the green country to the 
sea in 1970 when the Arkansas and 
Verdigris Rivers will become navigable 
to Tulsa. 

Oklahoma, Northeast, Inc., is founded 
on an awareness of the resources the 
area has today, and the responsibility 
northeastern Oklahoma faces to be ready 
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for full development when navigation 
comes, 

For these reasons, the leadership of 
Oklahoma Northeast has included the 
cream of Oklahoma’s business commu- 
nity since its inception. 

Keith Smith, Jay banker and attor- 
ney, is chairman of the board; James C. 
Leake, Muskogee industrialist and tele- 
vision executive, is president; Richard H. 
Hughes, Tulsa businessman and civic 
leader, is first vice president; C. E. Cum- 
mings of Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartles- 
ville, is executive vice president; and Bill 
Center, Bartlesville Chamber of Com- 
merce executive, is secretary-treasurer. 

Area vice presidents include Russell F. 
Hunt, of Tulsa; W. R. Stubbs, of Henry- 
etta; F. E. Farrier, of Miami; M. A. 
Hagerstrand, of Tahlequah; and C. R. 
Musgrave, Jr., of Bartlesville. 

W. W. Keeler, dynamic head of Phillips 
Petroleum Co., who also serves as prin- 
cipal chief of the Cherokee Tribe, has 
been a moving force behind Oklahoma 
Northeast throughout its 4-year growth, 
swinging ideas and manpower from both 
the Phillips company and the Cherokee 
Tribe behind the organization. 

The 1968 progress report of Oklahoma 
Northeast lists seven major programs 
now underway to promote the economic 
growth of the area— 

A $65,000 cooperative advertising cam- 
paign to sell tourism and recreational 
attractions to people of the surrounding 
area; 

A research program conducted by 
Oklahoma State University, with Fed- 
eral and State assistance, aimed at rid- 
ding the area of ticks; 

An active interest in effective law en- 
forcement, including a law enforcement 
conference last year and another sched- 
uled this fall; 

A survey to catalog medical needs of 
the 19-county area, followed by a drive 
to fill these needs: 

An effort to open opportunities for 
supplemental income for rural people 
of the area by establishing markets for 
honey, swine, fruits and vegetables; 

A program of active assistance to the 
State industrial development division, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and other 
agencies and organizations which pro- 
mote job opportunity, in an effort to 
establish a sound industrial base in the 
19 counties; and 

A drive to set up adequate tourist in- 
formation centers and roadside parks on 
the major highways of the region. 

Much progress has already been made 
in these programs. The green country 
advertising program is underway, with 
attractive billboards, brochures and 
restaurant place mats in evidence, and 
an aggressive public relations campaign 
is being conducted. 

The advertising campaign is being paid 
for by the members in each county on 
the basis of 10 cents per capita. In ad- 
dition, Oklahoma Northeast was success- 
ful in convincing the Oklahoma 
Legislature that $65,000 of the State 
advertising budget should be made avail- 
able on a matching basis to multicounty 
organizations. 

Oklahoma Northeast, Inc., has con- 
ducted conferences on law enforcement 
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and health needs. Both these conferences 
drew participation from leading public 
officials and private individuals, and 
large crowds of interested citizens. 

The conference on law enforcement re- 
ceived wide attention from the press, and 
has been widely hailed as a productive 
step toward acquainting the people of 
northeastern Oklahoma with the prob- 
lems and the accomplishments of the 
law officers and prosecutors of the coun- 
ties. A second law enforcement confer- 
ence is scheduled this fall. 

Oklahoma Northeast’s Health Forum 
staged last October with the cooperation 
of the Oklahoma Medical Association, 
Oklahoma Dental Association, Okla- 
homa Hospital Association, State Health 
Department, and the U.S. Public Health 
Service helped give the people of the 
region a clear, professional look at avail- 
able medical services, and at both cur- 
rent and future needs. This Forum pro- 
vided Oklahoma Northeast with a blue- 
print for medical development. 

With the backing of Oklahoma North- 
east, Oklahoma State University has 
completed an encouraging year of re- 
search in an effort to find a safe, effec- 
tive method of eradicating the ticks in 
eastern Oklahoma. The Federal Eco- 
nomic Development Administration as- 
sisted the university in initiating the 
program. 

Oklahoma Northeast has followed 
through the State legislature has appro- 
priated funds to continue this program, 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is expected to provide assistance for 4 
additional years of research, if it is 
needed. 

I have been proud to have been asso- 
ciated with Oklahoma Northeast, Inc., 
since its organizational meeting in Au- 
gust 1965. It is a model of local initiative 
and regional cooperation. It is an excel- 
lent illustration of an understanding that 
neighbors profit from each other’s good 
fortunes. It is proof of the dynamic 
force which can be generated when peo- 
ple and communities with the same in- 
terests pursue those interests through a 
coordinated and cooperative effort. 

Oklahoma Northeast, an organization 
built on local initiative and enthusiasm, 
has done a wonderful job of pulling 
together the resources of the local, State, 
and Federal governments, and the busi- 
ness and professional communities to- 
ward a common goal. 

This concept of regional cooperation 
is being encouraged in a number of Fed- 
eral programs. We should all be encour- 
aged by Oklahoma Northeast’s success, 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE NAZI 
INVASION OF POLAND ON SEP- 
TEMBER 1, 1939 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems hardly possible that 
last Sunday marked the passage of 29 
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years since we huddled pefore our radios 
to receive the depressing word that Hit- 
ler and his war-hungry minions had vio- 
lated the borders of Poland and were 
sweeping across the Polish countryside 
leaving death and destruction in their 
wake. 

Few of us then realized that this das- 
tardly move on the part of the demented 
ego maniac could result in such wide- 
spread havoc and would ultimately in- 
volve the United States in an all out 
struggle to stop the Nazi blitz. 

The world has not been the same since 
that fateful September day in 1939. 
Democratic governments fell never to be 
completely restored. Free peoples num- 
bering millions upon millions were to 
have there freedom snatched away and 
the shackles of servitude riveted upon 
them. Millions of innocent bystanders— 
men, women, and children—were to meet 
sudden and violent death. Millions of 
others would have preferred death to the 
torture and sadistic punishment they 
were forced to endure. An unbelieving 
world rejected reports of the horrors of 
the concentration camps and the mass 
murders of countless millions. An un- 
comprehending world failed to grasp the 
awful carnage and the widespread de- 
struction of timeless jewels of nature and 
the priceless manmade gems of culture 
which were lost in the flames of total 
destruction of cities and countryside. 

Many of our American citizens were 
caught in Hitler’s mad march through 
their beloved Poland. Many of them who 
survived the bombing and Panzer on- 
slaught fought bravely against the over- 
powering numbers and resources of the 
Nazi invaders. Some of them endured the 
inhuman treatment meted out to them 
in jails and prison camps. And at long 
last some of them were helped to escape 
and were given refuge in this country. 
Many of them are the sole survivors of 
their entire families and kinfolk. 

To these loyal Americans observance 
of this anniversary of the invasion of 
Poland brings back days and nights of 
horror. Memory of the golden days of 
prewar Poland helps to soften the 
nightmares of the hell which followed. 
The awful memories which this date calls 
to mind might be softened somewhat 
more if their beloved homeland were to- 
day free of external political domination. 

Every Polish-American has sorrow in 
his heart that the joy which came to him 
and his kinfolk and neighbors still in 
Poland when the Nazi bonds were sev- 
ered was to prevail for so short a time. 
The substitution of Communist enslave- 
ment for the Nazi brand came all too 
swiftly and all too surely for Polish peo- 
ple to taste of freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not only appalling 
to realize that after 29 years since the 
Nazis gave the world a foretaste of the 
horrors and futility of war we are seem- 
ingly no closer to world peace than then. 
Grateful as we are to Almighty God that 
Hitler’s Nazis and Mussolini’s Fascists 
are now but a blot on the pages of his- 
tory, our hearts are heavy in realizing 
forces equally sinister and fully as evil 
command our attention and dissipate our 
resources to keep them under control. 

It is my hope that on this sad anni- 
versary which we join with our fine Pol- 
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ish friends in commemorating we will 
assess anew the dangers which imperil 
our destined course. It is my heartfelt 
hope that we will maintain both a vigil- 
ant watch and adequate defenses to as- 
sure our future safety and the safety of 
those nations which must rely upon our 
help to remain free. 

Let is recall clearly the awesome events 
of the past which last Sunday should call 
to mind; then let us rededicate ourselves 
to the task of finding peaceful solutions 
so suitable and so significant that these 
past horrors can never recur. 


PERPETRATOR OF THE 
CREDIBILITY GAP 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President HUMPHREY is apparently as- 
suming his proper place in a growing 
tradition of Democrats seeking national 
Office, the position of perpetrator of the 
credibility gap. 

The Humpnurey statements on the con- 
vention riots indicate that he is going to 
treat the American people to another 
game of “Where is the Real HUBERT.“ His 
comments on Vietnam are sure to follow 
the same pattern and his lead comes di- 
rectly from the President. 

The Washington Post of September 
1 and of September 3 detail the Vice 
President’s two sides. 

On September 1, the article is head- 
lined: “HumpHrey Defends Mayor Da- 
ley.” It quotes the candidate as saying: 

I think we ought to quit pretending that 
Mayor Daley did something that was wrong. 
He didn’t condone a thing that was wrong. 
He tried to protect lives. 


On September 3, another article is 
headlined: “HHH Urges Citizen Study 
of Chicago.” It states that the Vice Pres- 
ident proposed that a group “take a look 
at the demonstrators, what kind of com- 
mand there was of the police—and—the 
role of the media.” 

He was sure Mayor Daley “did not 
want the beating of people with those 
clubs” and, in an all-inclusive hedge, 
added that while the police may have 
“overacted” in “some instances” the 
demonstrators committed “acts of provo- 
cation almost beyond endurance.” 

We should be on guard. A Democratic 
candidate has been selected and con- 
sistently and credibility will therefore 
again be put to the supreme test. 


JUSTICE FORTAS AND A MATTER OF 
NATIONAL CONCERN 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, with 
the return of Congress to its legislative 
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duties, one of the most important orders 
of business will be the consideration of 
Justice Abe Fortas for the office of Chief 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. While 
only the Senate is directly involved in 
the confirmation, issues have been raised 
which involve both Federal officials and 
the general public. The latest issue to be 
aired in the current Fortas hearings con- 
cerns recent Supreme Court decisions on 
obscenity. In one case, the Shackman 
case, three films involved were described 
by Federal District Judge Hauk of Los 
Angeles as hard-core pornography. 

Concerning these films, the Chicago 
Tribune on August 1, 1968, reported: 

Five members of the committee (Senate 
Judiciary Committee) yesterday viewed some 
stag movies which Fortas, as a member of a 
Supreme Court majority, had helped over- 
rule lower court findings that they were 
obscene. 


The Tribune article went on to say: 

Even some of the strongest backers of 
Fortas found the movies filthy and disgust- 
ing, they reported. His friends now regard 
his court stands on obscenity more threaten- 
ing to his chances of ever being confirmed 
than his role as a Presidential adviser, which 
has been regarded as his biggest obstacle. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer of August 8, 
1968, carried a UPI article entitled, 
“Court Ruling Aids ‘Nudies’—Films 
Flourish on West Coast,” dealing with 
one of the films, “O-7” which Justice 
Fortas and four other justices ruled was 
constitutionally protected. Describing 
the film, the article observed: 

Content is repetitious. There is no plot, 
no story, no characters. Just a single nude 
female exhibiting herself. The films differ 
only in appearance of the girl. 


The article further stated: 

Before the Supreme Court ruling, such 
films shown in public places would have in- 
vited quick arrest of the owners and closing 
of the theater, restaurant or dive. 


Now, according to the Los Angeles 
Sheriff’s Department, a case against 
those responsible is hard to build, and 
even when film is seized as obscene, the 
theater or bar is able to go on showing 
other nudie movies while the case makes 
its slow way through the courts. Accord- 
ing to the spokesman for the sheriff’s 
department of Los Angeles, there are 
“at least a thousand of those films float- 
ing around.” 

The organization which brought to the 
attention of Congress and the American 
people this aspect of Justice Fortas’ rec- 
ord is Citizens for Decent Literature, 
Inc., of Cincinnati, Ohio, which was 
founded 10 years ago and which is com- 
posed of businessmen, family heads, and 
other citizens concerned about the na- 
ture of the obscenity problem and the 
enforcement of laws pertinent to this 
national issue. Responsible for the ex- 
haustive study of Supreme Court rulings 
on obscenity made by the CDL were its 
founder, Attorney Charles H. Keating, 
James J. Clancy, attorney for the exec- 
utive board of the CDL, and Attorney 
Ray T. Dreher, of St. Louis, Mo. 

On July 22 of this year Attorneys 
Clancy and Keating appeared before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee to oppose 
the confirmation of Justice Fortas as 
Chief Justice. According to Philip War- 
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den in the Chicago Tribune of July 23, 
the CDL representatives minced no 
words: 

An organization whose members include 
nine members of Congress charged today 
that Justice Abe Fortas cast the deciding 
Supreme Court vote “which released the 
greatest deluge of hard core pornography ever 
witnessed by any nation.” 


Attorney Clancy told the Judiciary 
Committee that— 


The Supreme Court in May and June, 
1967, reversed 23 of 26 State and Federal 
obscenity determinations. The Community 
standards of 13 States were upset. Eight find- 
ings of fact by juries were reversed. 


He further charged that— 

Justice Fortas participated in every one 
of these decisions, and in each instance 
voted to reverse the findings of the juries 
and courts below. 


In addition, the Tribune article quotes 
Clancy as stating: 

The same pattern was followed by Justice 
Fortas in handling of the 26 additional cases 
which were ruled upon by the court during 
the recent October, 1967 term, which ended in 
June of this year. 


The U.S. Congress, in enacting Public 
Law 90-100, which established a Com- 
mission on Obscenity and Pornography, 
found that— 


The traffic in obscenity and pornography 
is a matter of national concern. 


As this issue is a matter of national 
importance, I wish at this point to insert 
the testimony of Attorney James J. 
Clancy and the exhibit presented by the 
CDL before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on July 22 of this year: 


STATEMENT OF JAMES J. CLANCY, ATTORNEY 
FOR THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION CITIZENS FoR DECENT LiT- 
ERATURE, INC., ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES H. 
KEATING, ATTORNEY 
Mr. CLAN. Mr. Chairman, honorable Sen- 

ators, my name is James J. Clancy. I am 

an attorney. I appear before this committee 
at the direction of the executive board of 
the National Organization Citizens for 

Decent Literature, Inc.—short title, D 

to oppose the confirmation of Associate Jus- 

tice Abe Fortas as Chief Justice of the US. 

Supreme Court. These remarks are also 

made on behalf of three of CDL’s legal coun- 

sels: Attorney Charles H. Keating, Jr., of 

Cincinnati, Ohio, the founder of CDL, At- 

torney Ray T. Dreher of St. Louis, Mo., and 

myself, an attorney from Los Angeles, Calif. 
Citizens for Decent Literature, Inc., an 

Ohio corporation, was founded over 10 years 

ago by a group of concerned businessmen 

and family heads, under the leadership of 

Attorney Charles H. Keating, Jr., of Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. These individuals took a look at 

the condition of the materials appearing on 
the neighborhood newsstands and became 
alarmed at what they saw creeping onto the 

American scene. They formed a commu- 

nity organization with two objectives in 

mind: 


(1) To alert the community to the nature 
of the obscenity problem, and 

(2) To press for enforcement of the ob- 
scenity laws—laws which the history of our 
Government has proven essential to the 
development of good family living. This 
movement spread throughout the United 
States and before long, the individual local 
community organizations joined in this na- 
tional organization with headquarters in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Just recently the Congress of the United 
States also became alarmed. In Public Law 
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90-100, signed into law this year, that body, 
in establishing a Commission on Obscenity 
and Pornography, declared in its findings of 
fact that the obscenity traffic was “a matter 
of national concern.” The event which 
motivated Congress to act was a series of 
obscenity decisions handed down in May and 
June of 1967 in which the U.S. Supreme 
Court reversed 23 of the 26 state and Federal 
obscenity determinations, The community 
standards of 13 States were upset. Eight 
findings of fact by juries were reversed. 
Justice Fortas participated in every one of 
these decisions, and in each instance voted to 
reverse the findings of the juries and courts 
below. Those cases were decided during the 
October 1966 term. The same pattern was 
followed by Justice Fortas in his handling of 
the 26 additional cases which were ruled upon 
by the Court, during the recent October 1967 
term, which ended in June of this year. A 
summary of these cases, including the sub- 
ject matter involved and the legal citations 
thereto, is offered for filing with this state- 
ment as exhibit C. 

The CHARMAN. Do you want it a part of 
the record, or filed as an exhibit? 

Mr, CLANCY. As a part of the record, sir— 
it is attached; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, All right. 

(The document referred to for inclusion in 
the record was marked “Exhibit 51” and 
appears in the appendix.) 

Mr. CLaxcx. We find good reason in these 
decisions for responding to Justice Fortas’ 
invitation for “open criticism” (see Evening 
Star, July 16, 1968, at p. 4-5). 

In his testimony, Justice Fortas has agreed 
that “the public is entitled to know” his 
judicial philosophy, but has declined to 
comment on his opinions under the constitu- 
tional privilege, upon the grounds that his 
beliefs are “spread on the record” of three 
terms of the Court (Washington Post, Friday, 
July 19, 1968, at p. A6). While this may be so 
in other areas of the law, we are of the 
opinion that his statement would require an 
amendment, if the question were pressed as 
to its relevance insofar as obscenity cases are 
concerned. Twenty of the 23 cases reversed 
during the 1966 October term, including the 
Shackman case referred to hereinafter, were 
without an opinion to discuss the facts or 
conduct of the case and the reasoning in- 
volved. In the other three cases, only one brief 
majority opinion was filed and that opinion 
was not written by Justice Fortas. The cases 
decided by the Court during the recent 1967 
October term were also without an opinion to 
discuss the facts or conduct of the case and 
the reasoning involved. In actuality, the ma- 
terials and facts involved in these cases are 
very effectively buried“ in the records of the 
Court below. 

While Justice Fortas voted with the ma- 
jority to affirm the convictions of Ginzburg 
and Mishkin during the 1965 October term, 
his vote in those cases is completely con- 
tradicted by the position taken by him in 
the following two terms of the Court, His 
vote in Ginzburg can be understood when 
one considers the great weight that he ac- 
cords to the right of privacy (see his dis- 
senting vote in Time v. Hill). The evidence 
upon which Ginzburg’s indictments were 
based was advertising materials which Ginz- 
burg had addressed to a boys’ school, and 
members of clerical and religious organiza- 
tions. However, this facet of the case was 
not mentioned in the majority opinion in 
which he joined, nor was the majority opin- 
ion based upon that legal principle. His vote 
in the Mishkin case is completely irreconcil- 
able with his voting in the 1966 and 1967 
term cases, particularly Friedman v. N.Y. 
dealing with almost identical material, and 
Lee Arts Theatre v. Virginia, in which the 
Court took an extreme position regarding the 
seizure of obscene materials. 

In this regard, there was a sizable search 
and seizure problem in the Mishkin case 
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which Justice Fortas chose to disregard. The 
police had seized several hundred thousand 
copies without a search warrant, He glossed 
over it saying that the record was not per- 
fected, and therefore the Court would not 
comment on it. In the Lee Arts Theatre v. 
Virginia case, a police officer had reviewed 
films, “Body of a Female,” and another sex 
picture, had gone to a magistrate, named the 
films, alleged that in his opinion they were 
obscene, and asked for a search warrant. 
The search warrant was issued; the Court 
in the Lee Arts Theatre v. Virginia said this 
was not a proper basis for a seizure of ob- 
scene materials. 

Citizens for Decent Literature, Inc. has re- 
cently completed a 35-millimeter slide film 
documentary of the October 1966 term de- 
cisions. A copy of the first draft of the script 
for this documentary has been submitted 
for filing with this committee as exhibit A 
to our letter of July 16 requesting permis- 
sion to appear before this committee, and 
is at this time offered for filing with this 
statement as exhibit A. The documentary 
traces the history of the 26 cases from their 
origin in the trial court, up to the final de- 
cision of the U.S. Supreme Court and shows 
pictorially the materials involved, A short 
30-minute slide adaptation of the same is 
available for your viewing. Portions of this 
slide presentation have already been seen 
by Senators McClellan, Long, and Fong, the 
members of the subcommittee appointed for 
this purpose. 

The disturbing feature of the decisions 
handed down in May and June 1967 which 
prompted the formulation of this documen- 
tary was the radical departure of the present 
court from its historic position, which has 
always supported the people’s position in the 
enforcement of the Nation’s obscenity laws. 
The modern court has been responsible for 
a developing change in the past 10 years in 
the obscenity area which parallels closely 
the recent changes in the criminal law areas, 
50 ably documented by Senator Ervin in his 
presentation to this committee. Never be- 
fore, however, have the members of the court 
acted in a manner which so completely un- 
masks their own individual performance. 
This they did in the obscenity decisions 
handed down in May and June of 1967. 

The common issue in all of these recent 
court storm centers is whether the judg- 
ments of the court are grounded upon con- 
stitutional principle or upon the personal 
judgments of the individual members. If 
Senator Ervin has not convinced you that 
the recent developments in criminal law 
procedures are based upon personal judg- 
ments, as he has urged, it is only because 
semantics plays a large part in masking 
the individual philosophy of the judges con- 
cerned. The average person is aware that the 
results reached appear to be clearly wrong, 
but ts confused when he is told by judges in 
the majority opinion that the Court is fol- 
lowing “constitutional principles.” The same 
difficulty does not exist when one analyzes 
the Court’s recent action in obscenity cases, 
for there is a common reference in obscenity 
matters—a norm which all of the legalisms 
known to our system of Government cannot 
confound or confuse. That reference is the 
contemporary community standards. No 
amount of legal semantics emanating from 
the most learned of counsel can mislead the 
average citizen’s understanding of what is 
filth—what is beyond the contemporary 
community standards—what is destructive 
of public morals. The many findings in the 
lower courts in the cases herein considered 
(see exhibit C) bear this out. None of the 
materials involved have any relevancy what- 
soever to “speech,” or constitutionally pro- 
tected values. In this connection, I would 
like to suggest to Senators Ervin and Thur- 
mond that these obscenity cases are the 
common denominators which explain and 
lay open for inspection to the nonlawyer, 
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Just what is happening in the U.S. Supreme 
Court in other areas of the laws. 

If one is to make use of this common ref- 
erence in an analysis of the obscenity deci- 
sions it is necessary that the Court’s opin- 
ions be considered in the light of the sub- 
ject matter involved. Without an under- 
standing of the material that the Court is 
passing on, the Court’s judgments lose much 
of their significance. We have therefore in 
the documentary presented visually the ac- 
tual materials involved in each of the cases 
discussed, 

The type of materials brought before the 
High Court in the 1966 October term was 
uniform. There were 20 sex paperback books. 
Their titles were: “Sex Life of a Cop,” “Lust 
School,” “Lust Web,” “Sin Servant,” “Lust 


Pool,” “Shame Agent,” “Lust Job,” “Sin 
Whisper,” “Orgy House,” “Sin Hooked,” 
“Bayoo Sinner,” “Lust Hungry,” “Shame 


Shop,” “Flesh Pots,” “Sinners Seance,” “Pas- 
sion Priestess,” “Penthouse Pagans,” “Sin 
Warden,” and “Flesh Avenger“; 12 bondage 
books; a series of photographs of nude fe- 
males in provocative poses with focus on 
the pubic area and suggested invitations to 
sexual relations; eight motion picture films 
of the striptease type; 10 girlie magazines; 
one nudist magazine, and two homemade so- 
called “underground” films. Photographs of 
some of the actual exhibits are offered for 
filing with this statement as exhibit D. 

An overall impression of Justice Fortas’ 
philosophy can be gleaned from the fact that 
he voted to reverse the jury and State court 
obscenity determinations in each of the cases 
he acted upon, during the 1966 and 1967 
terms. A more precise understanding of his 
philosophy in the obscenity area can be 
gained from a consideration of his vote in 
Shackman v. California decided in June of 
1967. In that case, three striptease films en- 
titled “O-7,” “O-12,” and “D-15” were ruled 
hard-core pornography by Federal District 
Judge Hauk, a Los Angeles jury, and the 
California appellate system. Those deter- 
minations were reversed in the U.S. Supreme 
Court by a 5-4 decision, with Fortas casting 
the deciding vote. This judgment is repre- 
sentative of his actions in the other cases. 

A copy of the 14-minute striptease film en- 
titled “O-7,” which Justice Fortas voted not 
obscene, has been submitted for filing with 
this committee as exhibit B to our letter of 
July 16 and is at this time offered for filing 
with this statement as exhibit B. I personally 
viewed the motion film “O-7” at the time 
that it was an exhibit in the U.S. Supreme 
Court case, and can attest that the copy filed 
with this committee is an exact copy of the 
film considered by Justice Fortas and the 
U.S. Supreme Court in the Shackman case. I 
would like to emphasize that the one and 
only issue passed upon by the Court in that 
case was whether or not the films “O-7,” O 
12,” and “D-15” were constitutionally pro- 
tected, and that the 5-4 Shackman decision 
held that they were, with Justice Fortas 
casting the deciding vote. 

The nature of the material appearing in 
the motion picture film entitled “O-7” was 
described by Federal District Judge Hauk 
in 258 F. Supp. 983, wherein he ruled the 
three films to be hard-core pornography. 

In this particular decision, he refused to 
call a three-judge constitutional court, and 
instead held that the material was not con- 
stitutionally protected, and that it definitely 
should stand trial. 

Here are his quotes as rendered in the 
opinion: 

“The film ‘O-7’ is virtually the same as 
Exhibit 1. The model wears a garter belt 
and sheer transparent panties through which 
the pubic hair and external parts of the 
genitalia are clearly visible . .. At one time 
the model pulls her panties down so that 
the pubic hair is exposed to view ... the 
focus of the camera is emphasized on the 
pubic and rectal region, and the model con- 
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tinuously uses her tongue and mouth to 
simulate a desire for, or enjoyment of, acts 
of a sexual nature. The dominant theme 
of the material, taken as a whole, appeals to 
a prurient interest in sex of the viewer, and 
is patently offensive in its emphasis on the 
genital and rectal areas, clearly showing the 
pubic hair and external parts of the female 
genital area, The film is entirely without 
artistic or literary significance and is utterly 
without redeeming social importance.” 

The nature of the material appearing in the 
film “O-12” is described by Federal District 
Judge Hauk with equal clarity in the same 
opinion. 

“The film, ‘O-12' ... was viewed by the 
court. The film consists of a female model 
clothed in a white blouse opened in front, 
a half-bra which exposes the upper half of 
the breasts including the nipples and a pair 
of white capri pants (which are soon dis- 
carded) under which the model wears a pair 
of sheer panties through which the pubic 
hair and region are clearly visible. The film 
consists of the model moving and undulating 
upon a bed, moving her hands, and lips and 
torso, all clearly indicative of engaging in 
sexual activity, including simulating inter- 
course and invitations to engage in inter- 
course. There is no music, sound, story-line 
or dancing other than exaggerated body 
movements. On at least three occasions, the 
female by lip articulation is observed to 
state, you’, * me’. The dominant 
theme of the film taken as a whole, ob- 
viously is designed to appeal to the prurient 
interest in the sex of the viewer and is pat- 
ently offensive in that the focus of the 
camera returns again and again to the genital 
and rectal areas clearly showing the pubic 
hair and the outline of the external parts of 
the female genital area. The film is entirely 
without artistic or literary significance and 
is utterly without redeeming social impor- 
tance.” 

Because of this decision, such films, and 
others going substantially beyond, are now 
appearing in neighborhood movies and, from 
reports that I have received from various 
parts of this Nation, in open-air theaters. The 
smut industry takes its direction from the 
High Court’s decisions, advancing a giant 
step forward each time that the U.S, Supreme 
Court hands down a decision adverse to the 
people’s interest, Senator Scott noted this 
same phenomenon in Report No. 1097 of the 
Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1967. He said: 

“To those who say that a Court decision 
cannot ‘cause’ crime, I would remind them 
of the excellent communications system of 
the underworld . . . One need not be a legal 
scholar to sense the tendency of the law, 
and where it is felt that a ‘technicality’ will 
prevent prosecution, the result is bolder 
action.” 

I have been following the developments 
in this area for 10 years and can say, with- 
out exaggeration, that the 1966 term re- 
versals were the causative factor which 
brought about, subsequent to June 1967, a 
release of the greatest deluge of hard-core 
pornography ever witnessed by any nation— 
and this at a time when statistics indicate a 
pronounced breakdown in public morals and 
general movement toward sexual degeneracy 
throughout our Nation. 

If as Justice Fortas indicates, the Con- 
stitution is a moving document which takes 
into account the social needs of our time, it 
would appear that the drastic change en- 
countered in these decisions runs contrary 
to the experience we are presently witness- 
ing. If social engineering is a factor in these 
decisions, then from our philosophical view- 
point it is being applied in the wrong direc- 
tion, 

We also respectfully call this committee's 
attention to the possible conflict of interest 
described in the CDL documentary on the 
1966 term decisions. See exhibit A page 22, 
beginning at line 1. That part of the text 
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A paperback entitled, “Sin Whisper” from 
the same mold as those ruled to be hard- 
core pornography by the Kansas Supreme 
Court was before the Georgia Supreme Court 
on December 18, 1966. That court described 
the material as: 

“The book entitled ‘Sin Whisper’ is com- 

substantially of lengthy detailed, and 
vivid accounts of preparation for the acts of 
normal and abnormal sexual relations be- 
tween and among its characters. The book 
. » considered as a whole has as its pre- 
dominant appeal the arousing of prurient 
interest in the average man of our national 
community. . . has no redeeming literary 
or social value or importance and goes sub- 
stantially beyond the customary limits of 
candor in description and representation of 
its subject matter and.. . judged as a whole 
by Georgia statutory standards. . . is ob- 
scene . The book is filthy and disgusting. 
Further description is not necessary and we 
do not wish to sully the pages of the re- 
ported opinions of this court with it.” 

The publisher, Corinth Publications, Inc., 
a corporation wholly owned by William 
Hamling, once told investigating law en- 
forcement officers that they should go back 
to chasing spies and that he could beat 
them anywhere in the United States; that he 
hired the best attorneys and that one of 
these was Abe Fortas in Washington, who 
could fix anything no matter who was in 
power. He further boasted that he had 
paid Fortas $11,000 to get his mailing per- 
mit for the girlie magazine Rogue.“ Fortas’ 
law firm had in 1957 filed an amicus brief 
on behalf of Greenleaf Publishing Co., pub- 
lisher of “Rogue,” urging the reversal of 
the Roth conviction, On December 14, 1966, 
Corinth Publications, Inc., filed its appeal in 
the U.S, Supreme Court. This time Hamling 
had a new attorney. His ex-attorney. Abe 
Fortas, had been appointed to the Bench 
and was to sit in judgment on his former 
client’s claims. 

Justice Fortas’ appearance in Roth v. 
United States as counsel for amicus curiae, 
Greenleaf Publishing Co., urging reversal of 
Roth's conviction on an obscenity charge for 
sending this material through the mails, is 
documented in 1 L. ed. 2. 

Moreover, lower appellate courts in taking 
their direction from these Supreme Court 
reversals have upset landmark trial court 
convictions against major producers. Re- 
cently a jury in Sioux City, Iowa, returned 
guilty verdicts on all counts of a 164 count 
indictment against Milton Luros of North 
Hollywood, for his manufacture and national 
distribution of nudist magazines and les- 
bian-type paperbacks. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, relying upon 
recent Supreme Court decisions reversed 
those convictions. The same result was ob- 
tained in the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
which reluctantly reversed after the paper 
book “Candy” had been found to be obscene 
in the trial court. The citations are Luros v. 
United States, 380 Fed. 24 200, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania v. Brandon House, 
Parliament News et al., 233, Atlantic 2d 840. 

The 4-hour conversation referred to, took 
place in Palm Springs, Calif., in February 
1965, between FBI Agent Homer Young of 
the Los Angeles Section on Obscenity, and 
William Hamling—this time doing business 
as Corinth Publications, Inc., the publisher 
of “Sin Whisper.” 

Justice Fortas’ vote in the “Sin Whisper” 
and the other like paperback book cases 
was contrary to that cast by his predecessor, 
Associate Justice Arthur Goldberg. When 
such materials came before that Justice his 
vote was cast for a denial of certiorari. (See, 
for example, his vote in People v. Fried, in- 
volying “College for Sinners” decided June 
22, 1964.) 

Citizens for Decent Literature, Inc., is 
deeply concerned by this recent turn in 
events, Justice Fortas will continue to sit 
upon the Court as an Associate Justice, and 
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we entertain small hope that his personal 
convictions on this subject will change in 
the ensuing years. Nevertheless, we oppose 
his nomination as Chief Justice on the 
grounds that the authority that goes with 
the Office of Chief Justice will place the 
nominee in a position of prominence from 
which he can give greater propulsion to 
what is interpreted to be his personal de- 
termination in these matters. The 30-minute 
color slide documentary on the 1966 October 
term decisions and the 14-minute motion 
picture film 0-7“, cleared by Justice Fortas 
in the Shackman case, irrefutably bear this 
out. We respectfully request that the indi- 
vidual Senators view and consider these ma- 
terials before they cast their votes in this 
matter. 

Justice Fortas“ opinion demonstrates a 
wide tolerance as to the types of conduct 
which are acceptable to public morals, par- 
ticularly is this so in the area of obscenity 
crime. Left unchecked, the personal judg- 
ments of today become the constitutional 
principles of tomorrow. In this connection, 
I would like to refer the following Senators 
on this committee to certain decisions dis- 
cussed in this statement which have affected 
their State. 

Senator Hugh Scott, Pennsylvania v. Dell 
Publications, Inc., 233 Atlantic 2d 840, par- 
ticularly the dissenting opinion of Associate 
Justice Musmano. 

Senator Hart, Aday v. United States, 357 
Fed, 2d 855. 

Senator McClellan, Gent v. Arkansas, 393 
Southwest 2d 219. 

Gentlemen, we have already shown part of 
the documentary to Senator McClellan, Sen- 
ator Hart, and Senator Fong, and we appre- 
clate the opportunity to show both the docu- 
mentary and the film to the full committee 
and to the press, recognizing that the film is 
not the type of subject matter which should 
be shown to the general public. 

We would ask the committee for permission 
to do this, possibly in a different room. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHARMAN. Is that all? 

Mr. CLANCY. I have one additional com- 
ment, sir. There is an article written by 
William Buckley, appearing in the Post, 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1968, and he 
makes reference to the Shackman case. 

What did occur—some individual sent a 

brochure to Mr. Buckley’s son. Mr. 
Buckley wrote the Los Angeles City Police 
and said, “Why don’t you take care of this 
individual for sending this type of material 
into my home—it appears to me you can do 
it under the Ginzburg decision.” 

Captain Nelson wrote to Mr. Buckley, and 
asked him if he ever was in Los Angeles, he 
would like to show him something in con- 
nection with the Supreme Court decisions. 
Mr. Buckley did visit Los Angeles, and Cap- 
tain Nelson showed him the exhibits which 
were used in the Shackman case. This is what 
Mr. Buckley said in the concluding para- 
graph: 

“But whether it does or whether it does 
not, I intend to schedule a private showing. 
I shall rent myself a 16-millimeter projector, 
having sent off for a copy of 0-12. I shall 
then invite the head of the New York Civil 
Liberties Union, the editor of Commentary, 
and Dwight Macdonald, Max Lerner, and 
maybe three or four other worldly and per- 
missive gentlemen, and will run through this 
21-minute film. I shall not then ask them 
whether in their judgment the film should 
be available to children, I know what they 
are likely to answer—and would not go to 
such pains to contrive my having to hear 
them say it again. I shall merely ask them 
whether by the Supreme Court’s own defi- 
nitions the film is obscene. Confident they 
will agree with me that it is, I shall join my 
guests in sponsoring a committee for a new 
Supreme Court, and will dispatch Mr. Mac- 
donald to Washington to picket the Justice 
chambers.” 
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That is the end of the statement, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Senator Ervin. 

Senator Ervin. No questions. 

Senator Harr. No questions. 

Mr. CLaNcr. I would like to file exhibit D 
for examination by the members of this com- 
mittee, referred to in my statement, which 
is photographs—photos of the actual ex- 
hibits which were involved in these cases, 
and reversed. These are photographs taken 
of the actual exhibits. 

The CHARMAN. That will be received, 

Mr, KEATING, Mr. Chairman, may I make a 
brief comment, My name is Charles Keating. 
I am an attorney from Cincinnati, Ohio, I 
simply want to say I endorse the statements 
of Mr. Clancy and join therein. I would like 
you to know in my consideration as an at- 
torney, all of the facts which we have al- 
leged are supremely well documented and 
painstakingly so. I had the opportunity when 
Senator Hart was a freshman Senator to pre- 
sent before a committee at that time some 
of the materials which we felt were offensive 
and obscene. I can say to Senator Hart that 
the material is as depraved as it was at the 
time. Your interest was keen, and very in- 
telligent on the subject. The depravity and 
base nature of this material has gone so far 
beyond what we presented just those few 
years ago, that it is almost unbelievable. 
And I think that the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have to be examined in the 
light of this hurtling into the abyss of im- 
morality. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHarrman, Senator Thurmond, 

Senator THuRMOND. Mr. Clancy, I wish to 
express appreciation for your appearing here. 
I was very pleased to learn that we have a 
Citizens for Decent Literature in this coun- 
try that is trying to protect your young peo- 
ple from the obscene and indecent literature 
that has been distributed with the Supreme 
Court’s approval. 

Now, as I understand from your statement, 
these decisions have chiefly been handed 
down in 1966 and 1967, which go so far? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Ciancy. That is correct, sir. 

Senator THURMOND. I believe you made the 
statement that the Supreme Court had re- 
versed 23 of the 26 State and Federal obscen- 
ity determinations, You have that docu- 
mented? 

Mr. Crancy. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurMonp, You are asserting that 
is correct? 

Mr. Crancy. Yes, sir, That is documented 
in exhibit C, which is appended thereto, and 
shows the action in each of the cases in- 
volved. For example, referring to exhibit C, 
the first case mentioned there is case No, 2. 
That was the case number in 1966 term, 
Keney v. New York, which was a jury de- 
cision, In that case, the jury found the sub- 
ject matter which was three paperback books 
to be hard-core pornography under the defi- 
nition as given by the New York Judiciary. 
That was affirmed by the appellate court. The 
New York Court of Appeals refused to grant 
a hearing and it went up to the U.S. Supreme 
Court in two terms previous. That is the 
reason for the 793 designation. It was carried 
over to the succeeding term, and became case 
No. 39. And then it was carried forward to the 
1966 term and became case No, 2. And it was 
reversed in 18 Lawyers Edition Second 1302, 
on June 12, 1967. 

In this regard, I would like to give you an 
example of the type of opinion that was 
rendered in that case. 

This is titled 18 Lawyers Edition Second, 
1302. 

“David E. Keney v. New York, June 12, 1967, 
on petition for writ of certiorari to the County 
Court of Monroe County, New York. Per curi- 
am, The petition for writ of certiorari as 
granted in the judgment of the county court 
of Monroe County New York is reversed. Red- 
rup v. New York 386 U.S, Mr. Justice Harland 
adhere to the views expressed in the separate 
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opinion in Roth v. United States, and on the 
basis of the reasoning set forth herein would 
affirm.” 

In each one of the 23 cases Justice Harlan 
voted to affirm. And the basis of his consti- 
tutional judgment was that there are two 
tests in this area. One, the Federal test, The 
Federal Government has no business in the 
area of public morals, and they may only 
proscribe hard-core pornography. But in the 
area of States’ rights, each community, each 
State has the right to set its own standards. 
Historically, the guardian of the public 
morals is the State jurisdiction. His method 
of review in State cases would be if there 
is a logical reason to affirm the decision of 
the State supreme court, he must do so, be- 
cause he does not have the power as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court to reverse their 
factual findings and what their community 
standards are. He said that this is necessary, 
because we have here a federation of States 
wherein we have a testing ground, and with- 
out this testing ground we have concentra- 
tion of power in the Federal Government. 
We must have the testing ground to see what 
is the best way of getting at these problems. 
He mentioned in the Roth opinion, in his 
concurring opinion, he said “the State can 
reasonably conclude that the indiscriminate 
dissemination of material, the essential char- 
acter of which is to debase sex, will, over a 
long period of time, have an eroding effect 
on moral standards.” And I submit that we 
are living in an era in which everyone rec- 
ognizes this. And notwithstanding the com- 
plete knowledge by every citizen that the 
moral standards are being eroded throughout 
the Nation, we have a set of decisions by the 
U.S. Supreme Court which completely throws 
caution to the winds, and is an open invita- 
tion to every pornographer to come into the 
area and distribute millions of copies—and 
I am not exaggerating—amillions and millions 
of copies of what historically had been re- 
garded even in France has hard-core pornog- 
raphy. 

Justice Harlan has said that the constitu- 
tional view is that the States have an ex- 
traordinary right in this area of public 
morals. And, of course, it is my belief that 
our constitutional history bears this out. 

I would like to comment on the Shackman 
decision. 

For example, if you analyze the decision in 
relation to the subject matter, you see how 
ridiculous the Justice’s viewpoints are. 

For example, the film that I talked about, 
which is O7. Four members voted it ob- 
scene—Justice Warren, Justice Brennan, 
Justice Harlan, and Justice Clark. But when 
it came to still photographs of the same type 
of activity, for example a woman thrusting 
her vagina forward, or showing an invita- 
tion to sexual intercourse in still, Justice 
Brennan said that was not obscene. For the 
first time in the obscene cases, Chief Justice 
Warren voted to reverse four jury convic- 
tions—this was the Keney case to which I 
referred, the Austin case, and two other jury 
verdicts. 

Now, prior to this most recent decision, he 
had always said that in this area—we should 
give a great deal of deference to the courts 
and the judgment of the people below, that 
there is no such thing as a national com- 
munity standard. But in these most recent 
decisions, he voted to reverse jury convic- 
tions in these four cases—completely up- 
setting his prior opinion in this area. 

I submit there must have been some ex- 
traordinary advocacy in the U.S. courtroom 
to bring this about. 

Senator THurmonp. Also in May and June 
1967 decisions, I believe the community 
standards of 13 States were upset. 

Mr. CLAN T. Yes, sir. These 26 cases in- 
volved 13 States. 

Senator THurmonp. And in those same de- 
cisions, eight findings of fact by juries con- 
cerning obscene material were reversed? 
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Mr. Crancy. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp, That is May and June 
1967 decisions? 

Mr. Crancy. Yes, sir. I might point out 
that in exhibit C, after each case we have 
noted whether it was decided by a court or 
jury. For example, Keney v. New York, on 
page 1 of exhibit C, so states that it was 
decided by a jury. Redrup v. New York was de- 
cided by a three-judge court. Austin v. Ken- 
tucky was decided by not one, but two juries. 

Senator THurMonp. And in all of these 
decisions, according to your statement, Jus- 
tice Fortas participated in them and in each 
instance he voted to reverse the findings of 
the juries and the courts below? 

Mr. Cuiancy. Yes, sir. 

Senator THUR MOND. Your careful research 
reveals that? 

Mr. CLAN CY. Absolutely. 

Senator THURMOND, Now, in the 1966 term, 
I believe you said the same pattern was fol- 
lowed by Justice Fortas in his handling of 
the 26 additional cases which were ruled 
upon by the Court? 

Mr. CLANCY. Yes, sir. Not all of those were 
obscenity determinations. I am referring 
here to 26 which I have listed which were 
obscenity cases. A good number of those 
were obscenity determinations, as for exam- 
ple on page 7 of exhibit C, Conrad Chance v. 
California was a jury verdict. That was re- 
versed. I & M Amusement Corp. v. Ohio, 
that was a court decision, that was reversed. 
Central Magazine Lid. v. United States was 
a court determination which barred the im- 
portation of certain homosexual nudist mag- 
azines. That was reversed. G. I. Distributors, 
they refused to listen to that. Rabeck was 
reversed. That was reversed on the judgment 
that the statute was bad. 

Robert-Arthur Management Corp. v. Ten- 
nessee was a determination that the film 
“Mondo Freudo” was obscene. The opinion 
on that is in 414, Southwest 2d 638. That 
was reversed. Teitel Film Corp. v. Cusack— 
that was an injunction in which the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Illinois said 
that Rent a Girl“ and “Body of a Female” 
were obscene. They reversed that, but on 
procedural grounds. 

In Percy Henry v. Louisiana, that was a 
court determination that certain girlie maga- 
zines were obscene. And notwithstanding the 
court's decision in Redrup, Austin and Gent, 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana refused to 
reverse that decision. After it had been de- 
cided by the Louisiana Supreme Court, the 
appellant came back after the Redrup, Aus- 
tin and Gent cases and pointed to them and 
said “You are required to reverse.” And not- 
withstanding the Louisiana Supreme Court 
did affirm, the court pointed out that the 
magazines were not in the record, and that 
the appellant did not perfect his right. And 
from there on, the appellant went to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, and notwithstanding 
that the magazines were not in the record, 
the Court nevertheless reversed anyway. 

Felton v. City of Pensacola, that was a 
court determination that nudist magazines 
were obscene. That was reversed. Pennsyl- 
vania v. Dell, they refused to hear a petition 
by the district attorney of Philadelphia 
County. Lee Arts Theatres Virginia was a jury 
determination that “Erotic Touch of Hot 
Skin,” and “Rent a Girl” were obscene. This 
“Rent a Girl” is the same film passed upon 
by the Illinois Supreme Court—the Court re- 
versed that on the grounds that not the ob- 
scenity issue, but on the grounds that the 
search procedures were improper, and what 
did occur, as I mentioned before was that a 
police officer went out and viewed the two 
films, went to a magistrate, filed an affidavit 
stating that he had seen the two films, and 
in his opinion they were obscene. He obtained 
a search warrant from the magistrate and 
went out and made the arrests. There was 
a conviction by a jury, affirmed in the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court. It went up to the 
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U.S. Supreme Court on the search and seizure 
provision, and the U.S. Supreme Court most 
recently said that a police officer—now, this 
is the real significant point of that case— 
that a police officer could not seize material 
which is obscene even though he had wit- 
nessed the crime—in effect, that he could 
not even go to a magistrate and tell him he 
had seen and named that film specifically, 
and asked for a search warrant. He had to 
do more than that. 

This particular decision, I would venture 
to say is going to throw absolute catastrophe 
into this area in the succeeding year or 
two. 

Reed Enterprises v. Clark was a statutory 
construction of the Federal statute permit- 
ting prosecution in the area of distribution, 
California v. Noroff, was a petition by a Los 
Angeles city attorney to review a decision in 
California that a nudist magazine is not ob- 
scene, 

So a good number of those cases were ac- 
tually dealing with determinations of mate- 
rial which had been declared obscene by 
State and Federal and appellate court deci- 
sions. The ones I have just referred to are 
of the most recent 1967 term. 

The CHAIRMAN. Could I ask a question. 

Senator THURMOND, Yes, sir. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN., Is it your experience or do 
you have any idea that material of this kind 
would cause a person of unbalanced mind, 
psychotic mind, to create acts of violence? 

Mr. CLaNcT. Yes, sir. In our most recent 
amicus curiae brief, filed in the Ginzburg 
case, Ginzburg v. New York, we cited at least 
50 cases in which such had occurred. For ex- 
ample, when I was assistant city attorney of 
Burbank, we had a case in which a girl was 
raped about four blocks from city hall in a 
culvert. At that time she reported to the 
police that the person who had raped her 
had a girlie magazine in his pocket, and had 
thrown it aside. So they went back to the 
scene. They found the girlie magazine. They 
questioned her further. She gave them a de- 
scription. They located the defendant from 
the knife—she described the jacket. They 
went to trial on a kidnaping and rape charge, 
and they found out that at that time he 
had done it previously to another girl in the 
same area, from the same school, They were 
classmates. This was one case which inter- 
ested me. 

Well, there is no indication this is the 
thing that drove him to it, But there is this 
relationship. 

Another case in New Jersey, a boy had wit- 
nessed a stag film. On the way back at an 
intersection, he got into a car, he comman- 
deered the car, he took the girl and raped 
and killed her. You could not say what 
causal connection there is. 

I do not say, however, that the real reason 
they proscribe this is the direct reaction to 
which you refer—it is a reason that Justice 
Harlan stated—that the indiscriminate dis- 
semination of this material in the com- 
munity, and the tolerance by the community 
of this material, gives the mistaken impres- 
sion to the youth that this is acceptable. 
In fact, the U.S. Supreme Court in their 
most recent decision pointed out in a foot- 
note to the Ginzburg case, where they made 
mention of the testimony of a psychiatrist. 
His testimony was as follows: 

He said there are two dangers. One is 
that it will cause criminal conduct. And he 
says we are not so concerned with this, But 
the second is that it will cause the youth to 
believe that because it is tolerated in the 
community, it is an acceptable standard. And 
this is what we are concerned with. 

So actually what the psychiatrist was say- 
ing was that by permitting this material to 
be given freely in the community, they think 
it is all right, and they think accordingly. 
And this is what Justice Harlan said is the 
basis for State action. 
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The CHamMan. Who are the usual victims? 
Are they women and children? 

Mr. Crancy. Sir? 

The CHARMAN. Aren't women and children 
the usual victims? 

Mr. CLANCY. Oh, yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Senator Thurmond. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Clancy, I believe in those cases, 
20 out of the 23 cases that were reversed 
during the 1966 term, including the Shack- 
man case, they were reversed without any 
opinion to discuss the facts and conduct of 
the case and the reasoning involved, isn’t 
that true? 

Mr. Ciancy, That is correct, sir. I read 
you a typical example of the law reports ap- 
pearing in 18 Lawyers Edition Second, which 
is the volume which reports all of these 
eases. There is no indication of the conduct 
involved, no discussion of the lower court 
action, or any of the issues involved, except 
“appeal is granted, judgment reversed.” And 
this is one of the points we make, Justice 
Fortas has sald his views are spread upon 
the record of the Court. They are not in this 
area. 

Now, nobody sitting at this table, all of 
these committee members I would venture 
they are attorneys— they would know some- 
thing about this area. But they have no in- 
dication of what the subject matter is. I have 
not seen the statement of the U.S. attorney 
concerning Fortas’ opinion, I would venture 
to say that he makes no mention of these 
obscenity decisions, although I am sure that 
he is well aware of what did occur in May 
and June of 1967. 

Senator THuRMOND. Other than being 
ashamed of the decisions, and ashamed to 
write in detail their reasoning, as a lawyer, 
could you assign any other reason? 

Mr, CLancy. No, sir. Of course my analysis 
of what did actually occur in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court during that term of the Court, 
would take a little longer to explain. I could 
do that, but it is not relevant, particularly 
relevant to these hearings on Justice Fortas. 
What did occur I think is strange. They took 
these three cases on one issue alone, and that 
was scienter. They were asked by the peti- 
tioners to consider the obscenity matter. In 
their preliminary ruling they denied cer- 
tiorari on that issue. In effect they said this 
subject matter is not constitutionally pro- 
tected. They had 7 months in which they 
were arguing among themselves, trying to 
decide the scienter issue. They could not do 
It. This is an extraordinary length of time for 
the U.S. Supreme Court to have any case 
under submission. They got to the end of 
the 1966 term. Not being able to get together 
on the scienter issue, along came a case 
known as Ginzburg v. New York, which was 
& case dealing with a minors’ statute, which 
was flawless in presentation, also in the type 
of legislation which was used in the New 
York jurisdiction, and it is my opinion that 
they felt that the solution to get out from 
under the controversy in this area, was to 
grant jurisdiction to the Ginzburg v. New 
York case, and affirm the minors’ statute, 
and then to get rid of these cases. And I do 
not believe they analyzed these cases fully 
before they voted on them. I cannot under- 
stand how Chief Justice Warren would have 
upset four jury verdicts if he was being con- 
sistent with his prior philosophy in this area. 
I cannot understand how Justice Brennan 
would vote to reverse in D-15“ and “O-7”, a 
girlie striptease film, and yet would not affirm 
in a case dealing with still photos of the same 
material. 

There is a peculiar situation which exists 
here. 

It is generally felt amongst lawyers that 
Fortas, Brennan, and Warren are in agree- 
ment on the test to be employed. Yet when 
you examine and apply their test—to each 
one of these cases, you find none of them 


can agree. 
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For example, in the girlie striptease film, 
Justice Warren thought it was obscene. 
Justice Brennan thought it was obscene, But 
Justice Fortas thought it was not obscene. 
In the still pictures of nude females in pro- 
vocative poses, Justice Warren thought it 
obscene, Justice Brennan thought it not, 
Justice Fortas thought it not obscene. In the 
paperback book cases, Justice Fortas thought 
it not obscene, Justice Brennan thought it 
not obscene, but Justice Warren wanted to 
set if for argument. 

So that even applying a test that they 
believed in, that they were in agreement on, 
they could not, in their own personal dif- 
ferences, come into agreement. 

Senator THurMOND. Well, do you not feel 
that a community has a right to protect its 
young people in that community by taking 
steps to prevent such obscene material from 
being available to them? 

Mr. Cuancy. Yes, sir. This is one of the 
reasons for the ebscenity laws. We trace it 
in this documentary, which I hope to be able 
to show you—of how the community feels 
that the crime here is the conduct of the 
pornographer, the fellow who is distributing. 
It is not a crime for anyone to read this 
material. This is the one who is seduced. 
But it is a crime for the person to commer- 
cially distribute this to the disadvantage of 
the community and its interest, particularly 
its interest in the growth and development of 
its youth, which are going to be the founda- 
tion for our Nation of tomorrow. I think the 
best parallel that can be drawn is in the 
distinction that a prosecutor drew in 1688 
when this crime came into being. He drew a 
distinction between private morality and 
public morality, which he related to fornica- 
tion and the maintenance of a bawdy house. 
Fornication which is the sin of the indi- 
vidual, unlawful sexual intercourse, is not 
indictable at common law, because this is 
something between the individual and who- 
ever he regards as a Supreme Being. But the 
maintenance of a bawdy house is because it 
rubs itself off on the community and affects 
community standards. So the maintenance of 
a bawdy house was indictable at common law. 
He says: 

“I do not mean to say every sin or lie is 
indictable in common law. But when it so 
affects the community standards as to be- 
come a public concern, then it is indictable.” 

And of course the Court incorporated the 
arguments of the prosecutor, in that historic 
case, establishing the obscenity crime as 
an indictable offense, and said that the com- 
munity does have this interest. And of course 
it includes the interest that you have stated, 
the interest in the youth, so that they will 
not be exposed when they are outside the 
influence of their family to an undue risk 
of harm. 

Senator THurMonp. In view of the de- 
cisions that have been handed down by the 
Court in 1966 and 1967 sessions, is there any 
way a community can protect itself from the 
filth to which you have referred, and is there 
any way to prevent the contemporary com- 
munity standards from being violated that 
are so destructive of public morals? 

Mr. CLancy. In my opinion, there is not. 
And I cannot impress upon you Senators 
enough how serious this problem is. I wish I 
could go into it more fully with you, to show 
you the extent to which these individuals 
have gone, and the magnitude of the opera- 
tion. 

For example, the film “O-7,” which was 
shown to certain members of the subcom- 
mittee, something much less offensive than 
that was the standard for the Los Angeles 
prosecutors in Los Angeles County, and 
which they relied upon in trying to control 
this subject matter. Now, with the reversal of 
“O-7" and “D-15” and “O-12,” they said— 
“Well, there is nothing we can do.” This ma- 
terial is being disseminated in the mail at 
$10, anyone can buy it, anyone can buy a 
small projector for about $30 and have their 
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own stag show. The prosecutor is saying 
“There is nothing I can do“ locking at these 
decisions, And of course the pornographers, 
as Senator Scott observed in the other crim- 
inal area—they read these decisions, they 
take their advice from their defense attor- 
neys, and they have said that all stops have 
been pulled, and anything goes. As a con- 
sequence, for example, there is an organi- 
zation in Los Angeles County now called 
Collectors Publications, Inc., which is flood- 
ing the market with hundreds and hundreds 
of titles which have always been regarded 
as the hardest of hard-core pornography, 
even under the counter in France—and this 
is going out through the mails, going out 
over the counter. And police, law enforce- 
ment officers are saying There is nothing 
we can do about it.” 

Mr, KEATING. They just sued Mr. Clancy 
and me for $3 million, Collectors Publications. 

The CHARMAN. Would you repeat that. 

Mr. KEATING. Collectors Publications, the 
publisher he just referred to has just sued 
Mr. Clancy and myself for $3 million. They do 
not like the way we talk and act toward their 
product. 

It interested me. I thought it might inter- 
est the Senators. 

Senator THurMoND. Now, the films to 
which you referred, O-7, O-12, and D-15, it 
seems to me would appear obscene and filthy 
and obnoxious to any right-thinking person? 

Mr. CLaxcr. Well, Senator Thurmond, I 
think you are 100 percent correct. And this is 
why I say—these obscenity decisions are the 
common denominator of what is occuring in 
the U.S. Supreme Court—because the average 
citizen recognizes what you have just said. 
You have read what Judge Hauk said about 
them. You do not have to be convinced to 
look at the exhibit, But I sincerely hope you 
will take the time out to see what Senator 
McClellan, Senator Hart, and Senator Fong 
saw. And I hope I have the opportunities to 
show the entire committee, so that they 
recognize just exactly what is occurring. 

Senator THURMOND. And in spite of the 
fact in the Shackman case these three films 
were ruled hard-core pornography by the 
Federal district judge, Judge Hauk, and a 
Los Angeles jury, and that their findings 
were affirmed by the California Appellate 
Court, still the Supreme Court of the United 
States reversed their action and Justice 
Fortas cast the deciding vote in a 5-to-4 
decision? 

Mr, Ciancy. That is correct, Each one of 
the girlie magazine film cases was a 5-to-4 
decision, with the five members, Justice 
Fortas included, voting to reverse. I might 
point out in connection with the California 
decision that the instruction which was read 
to the jury as to the test to be employed 
was the strictest which has ever been given 
to any jury in regard to protection of free 
speech. They had to find the material taken 
as a whole constituted an appeal to prurience, 
which was an abnormal interest in nudity, 
sex, or excretion, which went substantially 
beyond customary limits of candor. They 
further had to find it was patently offensive 
and that it was utterly without redeeming 
social force—three separate tests. This is the 
most recent test enunciated by certain mem- 
bers of the Court—Fortas, Brennan, and 
Warren. And notwithstanding that the State 
of California employed the very test that 
those three Justices had enunciated, for ex- 
ample, in the Fanny Hill case, in the trial of 
the matter, nonetheless they reversed the 
jury finding on that issue. 

Senator THURMOND: Now, as long as the 
publishing houses who produce this smut 
material can get decisions like were handed 
down by the Supreme Court, will not this en- 
courage them to go even further and further, 
and produce even more obscene material if it 
is possible to do so? 

Mr. CLANCY. Yes, sir. They have already 
done that. Not only that. They have gone 
further in the area of exhibition, as I have 
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mentioned. Previously, these films would be 
sold in certain locations. Now they are going 
into the liquor—into the bars. You will see 
signs in Los Angeles which say “Girlie Films,” 
In a bar, they have a little projector, and will 
throw these films on the wall. This has re- 
placed the topless situation. This is one use 
of the film, They now have—they are taking 
over movie theaters which have fallen be- 
cause they could not show regular films, and 
they are showing eight of these in 2 hours— 
they charge about $2. They throw the 16- 
millimeter version on the full screen, and 
play “Clair de Lune” and the classics to those 
people who view it. And I have heard re- 
ports—this appears down in Florida, and up 
in northern California—where they have 
actually shown these in open air theaters. So 
that they have gone further, not only in the 
content. They have gone as far as they can go. 
But they also have gone further in the man- 
ner of distribution. 

Senator THurmonp. It appears that you 
may have raised a conflict-of-interest ques- 
tion here in these obscene cases. I observe 
or. page 6 of your statement you say that the 
publisher, Corinth Publications, Inc., a cor- 
poration wholly owned by William Hamling, 
orce told investigating law enforcement offi- 
cers that they should go back to chasing spies 
and that he could beat them anywhere in the 
United States, that he hired the best attor- 
neys, and hat one of these was Abe Fortas 
in Washington who could fix anything no 
metter who was in power. 

Would you care to elaborate any further on 
that? 

Mr. CLancy. Well, the conversation was to 
the effect—he said “I have Fleishman in 
California, I have Percy Forman in Texas, I 
have Bieber in Chicago, and I have Abe For- 
tas in Washington, D.C. Now, the only thing 
we would like to point out in this regard is 
the reference to the 1956 representation of 
Fortas of Greenleaf Publishing Co., which at 
that time was owned by William Hamling. He 
did represent him, and the facts do jibe with 
what William Hamling said 10 years later in 
1966. He said that at that time he had him 
for counsel. 

Now, whether or not that is so, I do not 
know. But I do know that, Corinth Publica- 
tions v. Georgia, involved William Hamling, 
who was operating in San Diego, Calif., 
Corinth Publications was wholly owned by 
William Hamling. And his books had been 
prosecuted in Georgia by the State literature 
commission, and found to be obscene by 
the court and the Georgia Supreme Court. It 
was on an injunction in which they filed 
their action against Corinth Publications, 
Inc., and the local distributor. 

Now, this was the case which was in the 
U.S. Supreme Court and was passed upon 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. I might also 
point out that of the 20 sex paperback books, 
all but two were the same type. “Sin 
Whisper" is the only one that can be directly 
linked to William Hamling by virtue of his 
ownership of Corinth Publications. These 
books are what were known as the night 
stand books. Four years ago any vice officer, 
if he saw one of these in his town, would 
make an immediate arrest. These were con- 
sidered the most obscene books available in 
the market. They started in Illinois. They 
were distributed by All-State News, Ray Kirk, 
from Chicago. In 1963, Ray Kirk was indicted 
for the distribution of these books. He es- 
caped. They did not bring him to trial. They 
brought the secretary-treasurer, Secora, to 
trial Kirk from the Illinois juris- 
diction. In Illinois v. Secora, dealing with 
three of these books, the jury found them to 
be obscene, and the Illinois Supreme Court 
affirmed. They did not take it further. The 
operation then went to New York, where 
they were set upon by the New York district 
attorneys, and became the subject of a series 
of cases there. One of them was People v. 
Fried, to which I referred. When it got up 
to the U.S. Supreme Court in 1964, the vote 
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was to deny certiorari and let the conviction 
stand. Justice Goldberg was on the Court 
at that time. Thereafter, they went from 
New York down to San Diego, Calif., and 
became Corinth Publications, and began pub- 
lishing what is known as the Corinth pub- 
lications. And it was one of these books 
which was attacked by the Georgia juris- 
diction and held to be obscene when ruled 
upon by the court. 

Senator THURMOND. I just have a few ques- 
tions here on this matter. I will propound 
these to you. 

One of the activities of Greenleaf Publish- 
ing, I believe, was the publication of Rogue 
magazine. 

Mr. CLaNcv. Yes, sir. 

Senator THURMOND. Now, do you have any 
information that Justice Fortas represented 
Rogue magazine, Greenleaf Publishing, or 
Mr. Hamling, in any other significant action, 
either before a court of law or in any admin- 
istrative procedure? 

Mr. CraNncy. Well, in the amicus brief in 
the Roth case, that brief is signed by Abe 
Fortas, his firm was of counsel. Therein is 
mentioned the fact that they represented 
Greenleaf Publishing Co. in the administra- 
tive hearing on an order to show cause why 
Rogue should not be given a second-class 
mailing permit. It also cites the district court 
case in which an injunction was sought 
against Summerfield to permit the passage 
of the Rogue magazin, through the mail. 

Hamling made an observation in the con- 
versation that it was the Rogue permit 
which was issued broke the back of the re- 
sistance against girlie magazines passing 
through the mall. Playboy had a permit is- 
sued at the same time. But it was—this was 
the case which actually set the postal inspec- 
tor back in this area. 

Senator THuRMoND, As I understand, you 
are saying that specifically Justice Fortas 
did represent Rogue magazine in the mat- 
ter of obtaining second-class mailing per- 
mit privileges? 

Mr. CLancy. I have not seen the adminis- 
trative hearing or the district court case. I 
have seen the appellate brief in which is 
mentioned the fact that that action, that 
representation did take place. And of course 
Mr. Hamling said as much in the statement 
to the law enforcement officer. 

Senator THURMOND. In the Roth case, Jus- 
tice Fortas’ brief contended that judicial in- 
terpretation of the term “obscene” has sup- 
plied no workable standard for administra- 
tion of the Federal statutes. He also argued 
that the Federal statutes were unconstitu- 
tional under both the first and fifth amend- 
ments, as vague and undefinable, invading 
the protected area of free speech. 

Now, do you think that the arguments in 
this brief were reflected in the decisions of the 
Supreme Court considering the Redrup case? 

Mr. Cuancy. Well, I would not—I have not 
examined in detail his arguments, and I do 
not say that he does not have—absolutely 
have the right to make these arguments that 
he did make in the Roth case. This is per- 
fectly normal. But the question that I raise, 
and is raised by the Organization of Citizens 
for Decent Literature, is the propriety. 

If I had represented the publisher in this 
area, and if I were carried on retainer—I do 
not know this is so—this is merely a question 
in my mind, whether his activities ceased 
between 1956 and 1966, because there is an 
indication from what Mr. Hamling said that 
possibly there was a retainer involved. If this 
did occur, I would be very circumspect in my 
review of obscenity cases. And, of course, one 
of the things in these cases, they were not 
even let out for argument. The normal oc- 
currence—the usual occurrence in a situation 
like this, if a substantial question is raised in 
the original appeal or petition, the Court will 
grant the appeal and hear the issue, and then 
it will be let out for briefs on both sides. But 
this did not occur. The decisions in all of 
these cases, in all 23 cases, was summary 
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without briefs by appellants, and responding 
briefs by the parties after jurisdiction had 
been noted. It was “petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari granted, judgment reversed,” whereas 
normally it would be petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari granted, the issue is thus and so, and 
it is set for argument on such and such a 
date, at which time the appellants or the pe- 
titioners and the respondents file their re- 
spective brief bringing before the Court all 
of the arguments in the case. 

Senator THURMOND. Now, the owner of 
Corinth Publications appears to be Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Hamling, former publisher for Green- 
leaf Publishing, in Illinois, and publisher of 
Rogue magazine, Do you not feel that be- 
cause of the role which Justice Fortas played 
in Mr. Hamling's earlier litigation, that the 
ethics demanded of a Supreme Court Justice 
that he should have disqualified himself 
from sitting in judgment upon Mr. Hamling's 
case in the matter of Corinth Publications? 

Mr. Ciancy. Well, it would depend—TI be- 
lieve it would depend upon the extent of his 
activity in this area. I do not know what oc- 
curred between 1956 and 1966. Certainly if he 
was active or his firm were active in this area, 
he would from the nature of the publication 
recognize who the publisher was, or would 
have some indication, or would have reason 
to believe—because this area is headed by 
only a certain few individuals, and if you 
have any involvement in the obscenity area, 
any knowledge, you know the type of book, 
where it comes from, and who are the people 
behind it. 

Now. I do not know, nobody knows, and 
this is a question which is raised, as to the 
extent of his involvement between 1956 and 
1966. But Mr. Hamling seemed to indicate 
in 1965, in February, that he still had the 
counsel of someone in Washington, and that 
someone was Mr. Fortas. Now, whether or 
not he was boasting, that I do not know. 
Nor do we have any way of ascertaining 
whether or not there were retainers involved, 
because those are private matters between 
Mr. Hamling and his counsel. 

Senator THURMOND. Mr. Clancy, I want to 
thank you for coming here, for the con- 
tribution you have made to these hearings. 

Mr. Crancy. Thank you very much, sir. 
I would again make the offer to show both 
the documentary, and would like to show it 
to the full committee, and to the press, so 
that the people who are sitting—the press 
who should be interested in these peculiar 
results, would see just exactly what we are 
talking about. Thank you. 

Senator THURMOND. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Senator Ervin. You have caused two or 
three questions to arise in my mind. 

These decisions in obscenity matters are 
customarily based on the right of freedom 
of speech under the first amendment, are 
they not? 

Mr. Crancy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. And the Supreme Court 
recognizes, does it not, that there is no abso- 
lute right to free speech in respect. to ob- 
scenity matters? 

Mr. Crancy. Yes, sir. They made that rul- 
ing in 1957 in the Roth case. 

Senator Ervin. Now, the various States and 
various municipalities have adopted laws or 
ordinances in this subject, dealing specif- 
ically with various aspects of what they 
conceive to be obscenity? 

Mr. CLaNcy. Yes, sir; every State in the 
Union and the Federal Government, based 
upon our heritage, which was brought over 
in the 1700’s, the common law, obscene libel. 

Senator Ervin. And do you not agree with 
me that this is a field in which the most, 
the highest degree of respect should be ac- 
corded the local legislative bodies in this 
area? 

Mr. CLaNcr. Yes, sir. I agree with you, 
as I have agreed with every statement you 
have made in the other areas of the law. 

Senator Ervin. Thank you, sir. 
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Now, the result of the interpretation that 
the Supreme Court places on the first 
amendment in these cases is that the Su- 
preme Court arrogates to itself the power 
to make standards or alleged standards by 
which the rights of 200 million Americans in 
this field are to be regulated, is that not 
true? 

Mr. Ciancy. That is the effect of these 
cases; yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. It illustrates in a very strik- 
ing way the fact that the 200 million Ameri- 
cans are being ruled to a very large extent 
by the notions of the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices rather than by the notions of people on 
the local level? 

Mr. Cuancy. Yes, sir. It affirms everything 
you said in the other area, which deals 
more in semantics than constitutional issues. 
But I might point out that none of the 
material—none of the subject matter in any 
of these cases has the slightest resemblance 
to any subject matter which would be be- 
lieved to have constitutional protection, For 
that reason, I think they are unique. 

Senator Ervin. And has not the Supreme 
Court in these cases normally acted by a 
sharply divided Court, often by five to four 
decisions? 

Mr. Cuancy. Yes, sir. Starting in 1957, it 
was a seven to two decision with Black and 
Douglas saying there is no such law. In the 
subsequent years between 1957 and 1967, 
there has been a shift in personnel in the 
Court, and it has been dominated by the 
Black and Douglas philosophy. So that it has 
become that situation over the years. It 
used to be seven to two. By the addition of 
personnel it now is up to the point where 
it is probably six to three against the people. 

Senator Ervin, Doesn't that illustrate that 
when a new Justice ascends the Court, or an 
old Justice wavers in mind, that the Consti- 
tution of the United States is assigned a dif- 
ferent meanings 

Mr. Criancy. Yes, sir. We make one point 
in our documentary, Senator, which I think 
has real relevance, and that is that Justices 
Biack and Douglas at the time of the con- 
stitutional issue, they said there was no such 
thing as an obscenity law. They have been 
saying that for 10 years. And this is the real 
problem, because they have led with their 
dissent. And I make the argument, that lean- 
ing upon the argument of Justice Clark in 
the Wade case—he made mention of a prin- 
ciple in constitutional law—he said “In the 
Miranda decision I dissented originally, but 
that case having been decided, I am bound 
by that decision as other Justices are.” 

Justices Black and Douglas have not. 

Senator Ervin. I might state that I was as- 
tounded by that statement of Justice Clark 
in the Wade case, as I recall, when he said 
that he thought the Miranda case was de- 
cided bad, that it was poor law, that it was 
not compatible with the Constitution—that 
is what he said in his concurring opinion in 
the Miranda case. And then when he got to 
the Wade case, he said he was bound by a 
decision which reached what he considered 
to be an unconstitutional decision. And how 
the Justice can reconcile that kind of posi- 
tion is something I am incapable of compre- 
hending, because it would seem to me that 
his oath to support the Constitution, which 
he says he observed in the Miranda. case, in 
his dissenting opinion, would have bound 
him to also continue to observe the Constitu- 
tion in the Wade case. 

But some Supreme Court Justices are like 
the Lord in one respect, they move in mys- 
terious ways their wonders to perform. 

Mr. CL ANON. Senator Ervin, would you care 
to see the documentary? I notice you have 
a tremendous interest and tremendous 
knowledge of the Constitution. I have sat 
here and listened to you and you sound like 
a law professor. Would you care to see the 
documentary and the film? 

Senator Ervin. I would like to if—— 
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Mr. Crancy. Certainly it would add to your 
understanding of the cases in constitutional 
law. 

Senator Ervin. The position of Black and 
Douglas in these cases is rather consistent 
with their position in other cases involving 
the right of freedom of speech. They essen- 
tially take the position that there is an ab- 
solute right of freedom of speech. 

Mr. CLANCY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. And that therefore nobody 
should be permitted to sue for libel or slan- 
der, however, false the libel or slander should 
be 

Mr. CLaN c. With one exception, sir. This is 
the interesting part of this case. I would like 
to go into it now. An explanation of what 
did occur in this term of the Court is as 
follows. They took the cases upon the sci- 
enter issue, whether or not the test was did 
he know the contents U.S. v. Rosen said if 
you know the contents, and if it is held to be 
obscene, you can be held guilty. Or is it 
criminal liability, something beyond ordi- 
nary negligence. It was my personal opinion 
they were going to raise this test to the 
standard of criminal negligence. 

They had enough votes in the nine mem- 
bers to establish that standard. But at the 
same time the case in Time v. Hill was before 
them. If you read that case, you will find 
that the issue was whether or not an action 
in New York could be brought for damages 
based upon the right of privacy assuming 
ordinary negligence. And they were split— 
one term of the Court they could not decide, 
so that they carried it over to the next term 
of Court. In order to have a constitutional 
principle, five persons have to agree, not only 
in the result, but in the reasoning. In Time v. 
Hill, they were split 3-2-2-2 and they would 
have had no constitutional judgment except 
for Black and Douglas, for the first time in 
history, crossing the line to agree, not only 
in the result, but in the reasoning. But they 
went on to say that “We do not believe this 
principle is going to stand, and it is going to 
fall,” to arrive at a majority of five. If they 
had done the same thing in the obscenity 
case, and crossed over and created a differ- 
ent standard, they would have won the battle 
but lost their argument for absolute stand- 
ards. 

Senator Ervin. That is all the questions I 
have. Thank you very much for your state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, sir. 

ExHIBIT 51 
CITIZENS FoR Decent LITERATURE INC., Los 
ANGELES, CALIF, 
I. CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


The document which you see before you 
is Public Law 90-100, passed by the Senate 
on September 12, by the House on September 
21, and signed into law by President Johnson 
on October 3, 1967. In this action, Congress 
has created a Commission of 18 members, 
to be appointed by the President and to be 
known as the Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography. As a part of its findings, the 
Ninetieth Session of Congress declared that 
“the traffic in obscenity and pornography is a 
matter of national concern.” Entrusted to 
this Commission by our Nation’s representa- 
tives is the duty of ascertaining legislative, 
administrative, or other advisable and ap- 
propriate action which may be necessary 
to regulate effectively the flow of such mate- 
rial. 

II. CHARLES KEATING 

My name is Charles Keating. By profession 
I am an attorney. I have been an attorney 
for 19 years. 

The bill which has just been explained to 
you represents the successful culmination of 
eight years of heroic effort, on the part of 
several concerned Senators and Congressmen, 
to initiate a congressional investigation into 
the smut racket, and the reasons for its 
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phenomenal growth during the past decade. 
Finally in the year 1967, Congress has, by its 
action here, declared that this corruptive 
element has reached such proportions that 
it is a matter of national concern, 

Eleven years ago, I and a group of business 
and professional friends, all heads of families, 
took a look at the condition of the news- 
stands in Cincinnati, Ohio, and came to the 
same conclusion. At that time, we formed a 
community unit, Citizens for Decent Litera- 
ture, more commonly referred to as CDL. 
Since that time this community organization 
has been functioning in two areas: (1) in 
the area of education, to alert the community 
to the problem of obscenity, and (2) in the 
area of law enforcement, to ask for its con- 
trol through enforcement of the community’s 
anti-obscenity laws. 

It wasn’t long before other communities 
throughout the Nation followed our lead. In 
1962, these community organizations, some 
300 in number, joined forces with headquar- 
ters in Cincinnati to fight this problem, in 
a coordinated CDL attack at the national 
level. 

For eleven years now we in CDL have fol- 
lowed this problem in the communities and 
through its tortuous path in the courtrooms. 
As the problem continued to grow unabated, 
our attorneys found it necessary to enter 
the courtroom as “amicus curlae“ friends 
of the court on behalf of the people’s cause, 
It is this experience, both in the community 
and in the courtroom which has led us to 
form certain conclusions of our own. 

We feel we know where the source of this 
Nation’s difficulties is. We also believe we 
know what has to be done, if the flow of 
obscene materials is to be effectively regula- 
ted. 
That this has become a major problem in 
this Nation, is attested to by the fact that 
a total of 38 cases, involving obscenity mat- 
ters, appeared on the docket at the last ses- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court. 
The community standards of 13 states were 
drawn in issue in those cases: New York, 
California, Kentucky, Arkansas, Michigan, 
Georgia, Rhode Island, Virginia, Kansas, 
Ohio, Texas, Oklahoma and Florida, Of these 
38 cases, 26 involved determinations whether 
certain materials were obscene and their dis- 
semination a criminal offense under State 
and Federal laws. In every one of those 26 
cases the State and Federal courts had held 
the subject matter to be obscene and on ap- 
peal the appellate courts had agreed. In 
eight of these cases the determinations were 
made by juries chosen from the communi- 
ties involved. 

While our findings on the source of this 
Nation’s difficulty are based upon a 10-year 
study it is our opinion that we can prove 
our case by laying before this audience the 
facts and historical events surrounding these 
26 obscenity cases, all of which were ruled 
upon by the United States Supreme Court 
during the 1966 October Term of the Court, 
which extended from October, 1966 to June, 
1967. It is in the Nation’s best interest that 
these unpublicized facts should at this time 
be taken out of the Court’s files and laid be- 
fore the eyes of this Nation for an evalua- 
tion. After you have examined the facts, we 
will ask you the question, “Where do you 
think the difficulty lies?” In that connection 
you will have certain observations of your 
own to make. 

But first—a brief introduction on the back- 
ground of this problem and the rationale and 
development of governmental efforts to con- 
trol it is necessary if the recent Supreme 
Court decisions are to be viewed in their 
proper perspective. 

Ir. OBSCENITY: ITS HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

At the focal point of this issue is the ob- 
scenity crime, which in turn, has its roots 
in our Judeo-Christian culture, and the 
Common Law of our Anglo-Saxon heritage. 
How did this crime come into being and how 
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is it related to the Judeo-Christian ethic? 
Well,— 

The first obscene exhibition conviction 
came about in 1688 when an English com- 
munity brought Sir Charles Sedley before 
the Common Law Courts, for exposing him- 
self in the nude on the balcony of a tavern 
in Covent Garden, England, while urinating 
onto the courtyard below and delivering an 
obscene and blasphemous speech. 

The English society in 1688, referred to in 
history as the “Gay Restoration Period of 
Charles the Second,” was not unlike our pres- 
ent society today. Hedonism was rampant 
and the culture was becoming excessively 
sexual. Sir Charles Sedley himself was a rebel 
playwright, interested in bringing about this 
change in the social mores. Today, we have 
“rebels” in the same and other professions, 
who entertain the same idea. In place of the 
lewd exhibition on the balcony, we have she 
topless and bottomless performances in the 
bars. throughout our communities. 

Under the common law, the boundaries 
which described crimes were not set down 
in any written statutes or ordinances, but 
instead depended upon immemorial usage. 
Blackstone, the eminent jurist, in his famous 
commentary on the Common Law explains 
that the authority for Common Law doc- 
trines rested entirely upon general reception 
and usage—that the only method of proving 
that this or that is a rule of the Common 
Law was by showing that it always had been 
the custom to observe it. In other words, the 
courts were the interpreters of the common 
conscience of the community. In 1688, the 
Common Law Courts in England responded 
to the community’s needs and declared Sed- 
ley’s conduct to be a Common Law crime. 

Less than forty years later, the English 
novel came into being and immediately be- 
came pornographic, To meet that new social 
problem, the House of Lords in 1727, in a case 
involving the distribution of an obscene pub- 
lication by a printer named Curl, drew an 
analogy to the law in Sedley’s case and de- 
clared this type of conduct also to be a Com- 
mon Law crime—the so-called “obscene 
libel.” 

In its opinion, the House of Lords, which 
is England’s equivalent of our United States 
Supreme Court, reflected upon the “reason” 
for establishing the offense. A comparison 
Was made with the maintenance of a bawdy 
house which everyone, at that time, recog- 
nized as an offense against the morals of the 
community. To permit a house of prostitu- 
tion to exist in public would destroy public 
morality which, in turn, would destroy the 
“peace” of government, for government was 
nothing more than public order which, in 
turn, was dependent upon public morality. 
For the same reason, the dissemination of 
obscene materials was held to be a Common 
Law crime. 

When the founding fathers settled in 
America shortly thereafter, they brought with 
them the Common Law of England, includ- 
ing the laws against lewd exhibitions and 
obscene publications. These principles were 
immediately absorbed into our laws through 
recognition by the early American courts, 
and were later codified in the laws of Con- 
gress and each of the States of our Union. 
Based upon Judeo-Christian norms, and de- 
signed for the protection of the family struc- 
ture, which is at the root of the community's 
well-being, these laws have governed and 
have been the guiding beacons for this Na- 
tion for close to 200 years. 


IV. OBSCENITY; THE MODERN SCENE 

A modern attack on these Judeo-Christian 
principles was made in the United States 
Supreme Court in 1957, when two convicted 
retailers of obscenity, Samuel Roth and 
David Alberts, urged through their attorneys 
on appeal, that the principles expressed in 
the English Common Law cases of Sedley 
and Curl had been overruled by our founding 
fathers at the time the First Amendment to 
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our Federal Constitution was adopted. Roth 
had been convicted of the federal offense of 
advertising and sending an obscene periodi- 
cal, known as “American Aphrodite” through 
the mails, Alberts had been convicted on a 
state charge of possessing bizarre photo- 
graphs of nude and scantily clad women, 
among which were many so-called bondage 
and flagellation photographs which he held 
for sale through the mails. By a 7-2 majority 
the 1957 Supreme Court rejected these argu- 
ments. 

A closer look at these two cases is neces- 
sary because of several important principles 
which were involved and therein considered 
by the 1957 Court. They are important be- 
cause they relate to the manner in which 
the Supreme Court handled the 26 cases be- 
ing reviewed in 1966. First, how does one 
define obscenity and second, who is to make 
that determination? Is it a question of law, 
for the Court to decide, or is it a question of 
fact for the jury’s determination? 

In its opinion, the Court followed and 
adopted principles appearing in the prior 
case law, which had defined the test for 
obscenity as Whether to the average per- 
son, applying contemporary community 
standards, the dominant theme of the ma- 
terial, taken as a whole, appeals to prurient 
interest.” Prurient interest was defined by 
the High Court as a “shameful or morbid 
interest in nudity, sex or excretion which 
goes substantially beyond customary limits 
of candor in description or representation.” 

The second question, “Who is to make the 
obscenity determination?” is of paramount 
importance because it frames a conflict 
which has an ancient origin in our govern- 
ment—the conflict between the powers of 
the judiciary and the powers of the com- 
munity, as such. The most famous of such 
controversies occurred 50 years before this 
Nation’s founding, In that instance, the 
American judiciary .sought to reserve to 
themselves control of the determination of 
what in fact constituted a libel. The matter 
came to a head in the trial of John Peter 
Zenger for criminal libel in New York in 
1735. There, trial judge Delancey instructed 
the jury that they need not resolve the “libel” 
issue since it was a “matter of law” for the 
judges to determine. Defense attorney 
Alexander Hamilton argued the contrary to 
the jury—that the matter was for them to 
decide. In freeing Zenger, the jury estab- 
lished the supremacy of the jury system on 
the American scene as a check and balance 
against an overbearing judiciary. 

The right of the jury to determine ques- 
tions of fact has, since this Nation’s incep- 
tion, held a favored position in the hearts 
of its people. Indeed, its deprivation was 
one of the causes for the American Revolu- 
tion. That concept. was to become one of the 
foundations of our Federal Constitution, ap- 

as a check and balance in Article 3, 
Section 2, which authorized Congress, acting 
for the people, to set the limits of the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the United States Su- 
preme Court, and in the provisions relating 
to jury trials in the Sixth and Seventh 
Amendments of the Federal Constitution. 
The preeminence of this right was made 
perpetual in the Bill of Rights, as the Seventh 
Amendment, being recognized by the signa- 
tory states as one of the fundamental rights 
of self-government. The Seventh Amendment 
reads: 

“No fact tried by a jury, shall otherwise be 
reexamined in any court of the United States, 
than according to the rules of the Common 
Law.” (Our emphasis.) 

In the state trial of Alberts, a jury was 
waived by both parties, and the matter was 
tried to the judge. In the federal trial of 
Roth, however, the matter was tried to a 
jury which was instructed on the law govern- 
ing obscenity by the trial judge. The jury 
instruction given by the judge is significant 
because (1) under our system of laws it rep- 
resents the standard instruction which is 
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given to any jury to govern its deliberations 
on questions of fact which are placed before 
them, and (2) it was approved by the United 
States Supreme Court in its decision in 1957. 
It read as follows: 

“In this case, ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, you and you alone are the exclusive 
judges of what the common conscience of the 
community is * * * You judge the circulars, 
pictures and publications which have been 
put in evidence by present-day standards of 
the community. You may ask yourselves, does 
it offend the common conscience of the 
community by present-day standards.” 

The trial court’s instruction said in effect 
that obscenity was a matter which developed 
upon the common conscience of the commu- 
nity, and this was a question of fact for the 
jury, i.e.. the jury not the court was the 
arbiter of this issue. 

In its historical context, the jury had 
always been regarded as synonymous with 
the conscience of the community. Maitland, 
in his History of English Law, says of the jury 
function: 

“The identification of the jury with the 
community has been a characteristic of 
juries from their earliest development in the 
Thirteenth Century as quasi-judicial finders 
of facts. The verdict of the jurors is not the 
verdict of twelve men; it is the verdict of 
the community * * * The royal justices 
seemed to feel that if they analyzed the 
verdict they would miss the very thing for 
which they are looking, the opinion of the 
country * * +” 

Similarly, what is offensive to the com- 
munity’s conscience had always been re- 
garded in this country as a question of fact 
for the jury. Judge Learned Hand, often 
called the father of modern obscenity law, 
pointed out in one landmark case that: 

“Whatever be the rule in England. in this 
country the jury must determine under in- 
structions whether the book is obscene. The 
court's only power is to decide whether the 
bock is so clearly innocent that the jury 
should not pass upon it at all.” 

The statement d the distinction 
brought about by the result in Zenger’s case 
and our Federal Constitution. 

In its opinion upholding the prior prece- 
dents, the majority in the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1957 pointed to the trial 
judge's instructions to the jury, that the de- 
termination of obscenity was a matter for 
the jury, and held those instructions con- 
stitute a correct statement of the law. 


V. THE 10 YEARS AFTER ROTH-ALBERTS 


The smut industry, however, did not give 
up with the Roth-Alberts defeat in 1957. It 
increased its operations by geometric propor- 
tions and more than matched those efforts 
with its financial expenditures in the court- 
room, during the next ten years. Their ef- 
forts in the courtroom did not fali upon 
deaf ears. 

During this same period Justices Black and 
Douglas, the two dissenters in Roth-Alberts, 
continued their attack against the obscenity 
laws, refusing to follow or apply the law of 
the land laid down by the majority decision 
in 1957. Their unorthodoxy ran contrary to 
the prevailing rule in Constitutional Law, 
that, dissenting justices, having participated 
in a landmark constitutional consideration, 
are thereafter bound to abide by the major- 
ity opinion as are the rest of the jurists 
throughout the Nation. The founding fath- 
ers distrust of an overreaching judiciary dis- 
played remarkable insight. 

In an interview in 1967, Justice Hugo Black 
was to remark that while he had never won 
the battle, he had about won the war. The 
accuracy of Black’s statement is demonstrat- 
ed by High Court’s later action in a Florida 
case where, after jury trial and an unsuccess- 
ful appeal, the sale of “Tropic of Cancer” 
was initially enjoined in that state by the 
state judiciary. In 1964 the United States 
Supreme Court reversed the judgment of the 
Florida court in a 5-4 decision. The basis of 
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Justices Black’s and Douglas’ judgments, as 
members of the majority of five, was that 
there was no such thing as an obscenity law. 
Had their votes been disregarded as not in 
consonance with the law, the result would 
have been 4-3 to sustain the Florida judg- 
ment. 

To add to this difficulty, the Court’s mem- 
bership after the Roth-Alberts decision was 
subjected to rapid change. With a change 
in membership came a change in philosophy. 
Liberal-turned-conservative Frankfurter was 
replaced by Goldberg, who, in turn, was re- 
placed by the even more liberal Fortas, whose 
firm had several times represented the pub- 
lisher whose books were to appear in 1966 
before the Court—books like “Sin Whisper“. 
Conservatives Whittaker and Burton were re- 
placed by White and Stewart, neither of 
whom proved to be conservative in the area 
of public morals. 

Justice Stewart ascended to the High 
Court in October 1958, from a seat on an 
intermediate federal appellate court, from 
which he had one year earlier ruled that, 
under our Federal Constitution, it was a 
question for the jury and not for the court 
whether or not photographs of nude females 
in provocative poses were obscene. Having at- 
tained the High Court, he changed his mind 
and adopted a more personal view in review- 
ing obscenity determinations on the ground 
that he knew obscenity when he saw it and 
“this is not that“. 

In the review of on Ohio movie case which 
had been before three Ohio courts and a total 
of 13 Ohio judges, Justice Brennan applied 
what he called a “national standards” test to 
hold the film “The Lovers“ not obscene—a 
motion picture which depicted bed and bath 
scenes of sexual intercourse in the family 
home between the wife and a casual male 
house guest. A jury and the State of Ohio 
speaking through 12 of its Ohio justices, how- 
ever, had held otherwise. 

The Chief Justice in 1964 voted to reverse 
state obscenity determinations on proce- 
dural grounds and castigated the Attorney 
General of Kansas for employing judicial 
procedures specifically enacted by the State 
Legislature to cope with the problem. As a 
result, materials seized by the police and 
judged to be obscene in state courts were 
freed by the High Court on technical proce- 
dural grounds. While the Chief Justice in 
1964 spoke out forcefully in favor of trying 
the conduct of the individual and committed 
himself to local standards, three years later 
he was to forget he had never advocated this 
view of the law. 

In the cases following Roth, the Court and 
its individual members refused to analyze or 
consider the protests made on behalf of the 
communities regarding the people’s right to 
a jury trial and the finality of a jury deter- 
mination on questions of fact under the Bill 
of Rights of the Federal Constitution. In 
practice, the Court disregarded the applica- 
tion of that principle. 

Each of the Justices was to demonstrate 
an inclination to follow his own personal view 
as to how the law should be applied. As new 
Justices mounted the Bench, those views 
grew wider apart. 

As a consequence of this internal dissent, 
the High Court’s opinions during the period, 
1958 through 1965, read like masterpieces of 
confusion. If a ruling precedent is to be 
established, a majority of five justices are 
required to be in agreement on the princi- 
ple involved. In almost all of these decisions, 
no such majority was to be found. In one 
such case, the Postmaster General was told 
by a much divided Court that he could not 
keep out of the mails material which was 
aimed at and appealed to the prurient in- 
terest of homosexuals—two Justices said the 
material was protected, three Justices said 
Congress had not authorized such adminis- 
trative action: 

Just when it appeared as though the Court 
was hopelessly deadlocked in its internal 
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struggle, a group of decisions was handed. 


down which gave hopes of a rational solu- 
tion to the problem. On March 21, 1966, three 
and one-half months after briefing and oral 
arguments by the parties, a majority of six 
Justices managed to get together on princi- 
ples to affirm the conviction of Edward Mish- 
kin in New York for the printing and distri- 
bution of sado-masochistic material like 
“Bound in Rubber”, “Swish Bottom”, “Fe- 
male Sultan”, “Bondage Correspondent”, 
etc. This was the same type of material dis- 
tributed by Alberts and ruled upon by the 
Court in 1957 in California v. Alberts. 

On the same data a majority of five man- 
aged to agree in principle that publisher 
Ginzburg was in violation of the Federal 
Postal Laws for his mailing of the periodical 
“Eros”, a booked named “Housewives Hand- 
book on Selective Promiscuity”, and a news- 
letter named “Liaison”. Eros“ was substan- 
tially the same type of publication as the 
periodical “American Aphrodite”, mailed by 
and the subject of Roth’s conviction in U.S. 
v. Roth in 1957. 

In both of these cases, the majority ap- 
peared to be in complete agreement that 
the defendant’s conduct was of primary im- 
portance and was determinative of whether 
the materials were obscene in the constitu- 
tional sense. 

When the Ginzburg and Mishkin decisions 
became final on May 2, 1966, with the Court 
denying their petition for a rehearing, the 
stage was being set for the next term of 
Court. With the session drawing to a close, 
the Court ordered three retailers cases, which 
were before it, to be briefed and set for argu- 
ment. The cases called for argument were 
Redrup v. N. F., Austin v. Kentucky, and Gent 
v. Arkansas. 


VI. THE 1966 OCTOBER TERM 


(A) The Redrup, Austin & Gent materials 
and facts 


In the New York case, Redrup, newsstand 
seller on 42nd Street in New York City, was 
arrested for selling two paperback books 
“Lust Pool”, and “Shame Agent” to a plain- 
clothes officer. When the officer asked why he 
sold this “garbage”, Redrup said, “There is 
worse stuff than that around * * I think 
these books here are worse,” referring to 
girlie magazines that were on top of the 
counter. A three-judge trial court found him 
in violation of the New York obscenity stat- 
utes, which set the limits at hard-core por- 
nography, and gave him a suspended sen- 
tence, A three-judge appellate court agreed 
and when Associate Justice Stanley H. Fuld 
of the New York Court of Appeals denied his 
application for an appeal to that court, Re- 
drup brought his case to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

In the Kentucky case, Austin, a wholesale 
distributor operating in several states and 
also the owner of a retail newsstand in Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky, had been charged with 
violating Kentucky’s obscenity statute in 
connection with the sale of the girlie maga- 
zines “Spree” and “High Heels” by his news- 
stand employee. Previous to the sale, several 
community organizations had complained 
to Austin about the sale of such girlie maga- 
zines in the community. His reaction was 
to move the rack behind the cashier's stand. 
At the trial, a jury in McCracken County 
Court found him in violation of the Ken- 
tucky statutes and upon his appeal, as was 
the custom in the Kentucky jurisdiction, he 
was given a complete new trial, this time 
in the higher McCracken Circuit Court. 
There, a second jury returned another 
“guilty” verdict. The Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, Kentucky’s highest court, refused 
to reverse the conviction. 

In the Gent case, the prosecuting attorney 
in Jefferson County, Arkansas, brought an 
action to halt the sale of eight girlie maga- 
zines: Gent“, Swank“, Modern Man”, 
Bachelor“, “Cavalcade”, Gentleman“, 
“Ace”, and Sir“. An advisory jury found all 
magazines to be obscene and the trial court 
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concurred, On appeal, the Arkansas Supreme 
Court agreed, saying: 

“In viewing the total contents of each of 
these publications, we think it can well be 
said that their dominant theme appeals only 
to the coarse and base in man’s nature, and 
any literary merit is entirely coincidental. It 
is evident that the portrayal of sex in these 
Magazines appeals to the prurient interest 
* * * Perhaps we lack sophistication, but to 
us, articles which, for example, indicate that 
our colleges are simply playgrounds for the 
indulgence of sexual pleasures, are complete- 
ly obscene, and totally without any redeem- 
ing feature. Of course, we are not cognizant of 
the standards of Washington, New York, Chi- 
cago or San Francisco, nor is there any way 
for us to know the ‘standard’ of the Nation 
at large, but we think the evidence clearly 
establishes that the contents of the maga- 
zines in question are not compatible with 
the contemporary community standards in 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas,” 

In each of the three cases, the party ap- 
pealing asked the Supreme Court in its peti- 
tion to examine and rule upon a multitude 
of issues. Among these was the claim that the 
subject matter involved was not obscene. 

The Court in all three cases denied the 
petition as to that ground, limiting its in- 
quiries in the Redrup and Austin cases to the 
matter of “scienter”, i.e., the issue of the 
defendant's “guilty knowledge“, and in the 
Gent case to the validity of the injunctive 
statute. Thus, six members, a majority of the 
Court, ruled that insofar as these cases were 
concerned, the subject matter which they had 
examined was considered beyond the protec- 
tion of the Federal Constitution and the 
cases were to be argued and decided on that 
basis. Justices Black, Douglas and Stewart 
dissented on the grounds that the obscenity 
of the subject matter should be briefed and 
argued for consideration by the Court. 

The cases were set for oral argument on 
October 10th and 11th, the first cases to be 
heard at the beginning of the next term of 
Court. 

The issue to be argued in Redrup and 
Austin was whether the Federal Constitution 
required a criminal intent which was some- 
thing more than “knowledge of the contents” 
of what was being sold. The appellants were 
retailers who sold materials which were man- 
ufactured by other people, people like pub- 
lisher Mishkin, whose jail sentence of three 
years had been approved by the High Court 
during the previous term. The United States 
Supreme Court had already ruled on this 
issue, but that was 70 years ago. At that time 
the 1896 Court had held that mere “knowl- 
edge of the contents” was sufficient, and that 
the public interest would not be served by 
permitting guilt or innocence to depend upon 
the subjective belief of the person who, with 
knowledge of the contents of what was be- 
fore him, nevertheless distributed the same. 

Pending the filing of briefs and oral argu- 
ment in the three cases, the backlog of ob- 
scenity cases on the Court’s calendar con- 
tinued to grow. Three of the backlog cases 
had been filed with the Court two terms 
previous, eight had been filed during and car- 
ried over from the previous term of the Court. 
Fifteen more, involving obscenity determina- 
tions, were to be filed before the end of the 
Court’s new term. With one exception, the 
defendants in these cases were retailers, like 
Redrup and Austin. 

The type of materials brought before the 
High Court in these cases was uniform, There 
were 20 sex paperback books, Their titles 
were: “Sex Life of a Cop”, Lust School”, 
“Lust Web”, “Sin Servant”, “Lust Pool“, 
“Shame Agent”, “Lust Job”, “Sin Whisper”, 
“Orgy House“, Sin Hooked”, “Bayou Sinner“, 
“Lust Hungry”, “Shame Shop”, “Flesh 
Pots”, “Sinners Seance”, “Passion Priestess”, 
“Penthouse Pagans’, “Shame Agent”, “Sin 
Warden“ and “Flesh Avenger“; 12 bondage 
books; a series of photographs of nude 
females in provocative poses with focus on 
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the pubic area and suggested invitations to 
sexual relations; 8 motion picture films of 
the strip-tease type; 10 girlie magazines; one 
nudist magazine, and 2 home-made so-called 
“underground” films. 

In 11 of these cases, the state courts 
(California, New York and Kansas) had used 
a hard-core pornography test in affirming 
the matter on appeal as being obscene. 

(B) The subject matter and facts in the 23 
other rulings being appealed 

In Keney v. New York, two undercover 
policewomen purchased three paperback 
books: “Lust School”, “Lust Web” and “Sin 
Servant” from Keney's store in Rochester, 
New York. Prior to the purchase Keney had 
told them some “hot” books and “spicy” 
books would be coming in, and, at the same 
time of the purchase, he referred to them as 
“hot” books and “spicy hot“ books. 

A Rochester jury convicted the defendant 
of violating the state obscenity law and on 
appeal, a three-judge court agreed, holding 
the books to be hard-core pornography under 
New York law. Chief Judge Desmond of New 
York’s highest court denied Keney’s petition 
to appeal. Having exhausted his right of ap- 
peal under state law, Keney brought his case 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

In Friedman v. N.Y., the owner of a store 
in the Times Square area in New York City 
sold 9 bondage books to a plainclothes police 
officer, Their titles were: “Bondage Boarding 
School,” “English Spanking School,” “Bound 
and Spanked,” “Sweeter Gwen,” “Traveling 
Saleslady Gets Spanked,” “Bound to Please,” 
“Heat Wave,” “Bizarre Summer Rivalry” and 
“Escape Into Bondage Book No. 2, published 
by Satellite Publishing Co., 94 Montgomery 
Street, Jersey City, N.J. The arrest of Fried- 
man by the New York police was based on 
the Mishkin conviction in New York—part 
of Mishkin's operations having been the re- 
production of similar materials by another 
publisher—Nutrix Publishing Company at 35 
Montgomery Street in Jersey City, N.J. The 
books were substantially the same as those 
involved in the Alberts case in 1957. 

A three-judge trial court in the Criminal 
Court of the City of New York ruled that 
the books were hard-core pornography un- 
der New York law, and sentenced Friedman 
to 80 days in jail and fined him $500. A 
three-judge Appellate Court agreed and As- 
sociate Justice Stanley H. Fuld of New York's 
highest court denied Friedman's petition to 
appeal, 

Three bondage books: “Promenade Bond- 
age Volume 4,” “Bondage Annual No. 1” and 
“Spanking Sisters,” priced at $2.50 each, and 
packets of nude photos of females in provoc- 
ative poses, priced at $1.50 per dozen were 
involved in the three New York cases: Shep- 
erd v. N. F., Lewis v. N. F., and Bloomberg v. 
N.Y. In their sales pitch, the defendants 
touted their wares. When the purchasing 
officer asked Bloomberg, “Are these books 
good?”, he replied, ‘Well, I have got some 
better if you can read French.” The arrests 
on the bondage materials were also based 
on the Mishkin conviction in New York, 
Mishkin's reproductions being of similar 
bondage books. The arrests on the sale of 
nude photographs were predicated upon the 
conviction of one Harry Fried, who had pre- 
viously been arrested for selling similar 
photos in New York and, whose conviction 
the United States Supreme Court had pre- 
viously refused to reverse. In the Fried deci- 
sion on June 22, 1964, only Justices Black, 
Douglas and Stewart had voted to reverse. 
Fried served a 60-day jail sentence. 

A three-judge court in the Criminal Court 
in the City of New York held the subject 
matter to be hard-core pornography and pro- 
scribed by the New York State Obscenity 
Statute. Lewis and Bloomberg were sentenced 
to 60 days and fined 6500, and Sheperd was 
sentenced to 30 days. On appeal, the three 
cases were consolidated. A three-judge Ap- 
pellate Court affirmed the judgments and 
Associate Justice Stanley H. Fuld of the 
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Court of Appeals denied their consolidated 
application for leave to appeal. 

The sale of nude photos and a bondage 
book titled, “Promenade Bondage Vol. 4” was 
the cause for five other New York cases: 
“Avansino v. N.Y., Sessa v. N.Y., Strombel- 
line v. N. V., Gaggi v. N.Y. and Costanza v. N. 
In the flve cases, several hundred photos were 
entered into evidence, having been purchased 
by officers or seized at the time of the arrest. 
The defendants used the same sales pitches; 
such as, “Isn’t that good enough”? “This is 
a little better—these are in color,” and 
“These are the best in the whole Times 
Square area.” 

In separate trials, a 3-judge court in the 
Criminal Court of the City of New York held 
the photographs to be hard-core pornog- 
raphy, and the materials proscribed by the 
New York State Obscenity Statute. Avansino 
was sentenced to 60 days and fined $500, 
Costanza to three months and fined $500, 
Gaggi to 30 days and fined $500, and Sessa 
and Strombelline to 30 days and fined $500. 
On appeal a 3-judge Appellate Court consol- 
idated the cases and affirmed the convictions 
and Associate Justice Stanley H. Fuld of the 
Court of Appeals denied the petitioner’s ap- 
plication for leave to appeal. 

The females in the nude photos in the 
eight New York cases were posed in such a 
manner that attention is directed to a dis- 
play of the bare breasts. Legs are spread to 
focus on the crotch and emphasize the 
pubic area with an illusion of nakedness in 
that area being suggested by the display of 
hands, a cloth, or a thin semi-transparent 
lace garment. The buttocks of many are 
elevated and thrust toward the camera, as 
if in invitation to sexual intercourse or per- 
version (sodomy). Another perversion (les- 
bianism and group orgies) is suggested by 
group shots of naked females in physical con- 
tact or in positions suggesting intercourse. 

The eight girlies strip-tease films, which 
were before the United States Supreme 
Court, were exhibits from four obscenity con- 
victions: One in New York and three in Cali- 
fornia. In all four cases the material was 
ruled to be hard-core pornography. 

In the New York case, a plainsclothes offi- 
cer told the defendant Cobert that he would 
like to get some bachelor type films to show 
at an art party he was throwing.” There- 
after, Cobert brought the officer six 50- 
foot rolls of 8 mm. color film. The officer pur- 
chased one 50-foot roll for $5.20 and seized 
the others which had been offered for sale. 
The container for the film which the officer 
purchased showed a black and white picture 
of a woman depicted in the film emphasiz- 
ing her nakedness in a sexually suggestive 
pose. Total filming time for each of the 50- 
foot rolls was almost three minutes, In two 
of the films the woman performed naked 
and although in much of the footage the 
pubic area was covered by the strategic place- 
ment of the hands and thighs, portions of 
that region were at times visible to the 
viewer. In the second film, the woman wore 
a brief covering over her pubic area. 

A 3-judge court in the Criminal Court of 
the City of New York held three of the 
films: “June Palmer No. 2”, “M Jordan” and 
“June Tracy” to be hard-core pornography 
and sentenced the defendant to a year in 
jail and a $500 fine. On appeal, a 3-judge Ap- 
pellate Court upheld the judgment but re- 
duced the sentence to 60 days in jail and a 
$500 fine. The Court of Appeals affirmed in 
a 4-3 decision with Justices Dye, Fuld and 
Bergan dissenting. 

In California, Ratner, a pornographer with 
one conviction and several Los Angeles ar- 
rests, moved to Redwood City in northern 
California where he opened a small shop sell- 
ing sex books, magazines and films. Shortly 
thereafter, the city police purchased a 200- 
foot roll of 8 mm. black and white strip-tease 
film entitled, “Honey Bee”, and charged him 
with a violation of the State Obscenity 
Statute. The 14-minute film opens with a 
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well-endowed but clothed female sitting on 
the edge of a couch. She slowly proceeds to 
strip her sweater, skirts, bra, panties, garter 
belt, stockings and shoes until she is nude, 
after which she proceeds through several 
movements on the couch during which the 
camera is focused mainly on her breasts, but- 
tocks, and pubic area with the female taking 
care to mask the shaved pubic area with her 
hands and thighs. 

A Redwood City jury found Ratner to be 
in violation of the California State Obscenity 
Statute and a 3-judge Appellate Court in San 
Mateo County affirmed with the comment 
that, “We can deal in semantics at great 
length, however, the best expression is that 
of Justice Stewart ‘when we see it, we know 
it’. In ‘Honey Bee’ we have seen it and we 
know it to be obscene and to be hard-core 
pornography.” Ratner's appeal went directly 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

A second California girlie film case involved 
Wenzler, the owner of the Oaks Theater in 
Pasadena, California, a theater catering to 
girlie films. In an across the counter trans- 
action in 1961, an employee named Imlay sold 
a 200-foot reel of 8 mm. film to a Pasa- 
dena City plainclothes policeman who had 
asked for some film to show at a stag party. 
The 15-minute film, which cost $15.60, opened 
with a well-endowed brunette seated at a bar 
in a private residence clothed in a one-piece 
hip length opaque chemise-type garment that 
resembled leopard skin, tied on the left side 
like a sarong. Under the garment was a one- 
piece ballet-type black panties and stockings. 
As the camera focused on numerous close- 
ups of the legs, inner thigh and crotch, the 
female moved about seductively and lifted 
her dress to show her black panties. She then 
moved on to a couch where she continued 
her provocative motions during which time 
she lowered her dress to show a black lace 
bra from which she briefly displayed her right 
breast. She then removed her dress and lifted 
her right breast out of her bra shaking it at 
the audience. During all of these movements 
the camera focused on her breasts, buttocks, 
crotch and pubic area. The female then 
moved into a bedroom, beckoning the audi- 
ence to follow her. There she resumed the 
same provocative movements on a bed first 
baring both breasts and squeezing them to- 
gether, then slowly and seductively stripping 
her bra, garters, panties, net stocking and 
shoes until she was nude. Throughout her 
bed movements she beckons to the audience 
to come join her, shaking her breasts several 
times at the viewers. The film ends with a 
focus of her kneeling on the bed, her feet 
straddled wide and private parts pressed 
against the bed, showing her to have a shaved 
pubic area. 

The trial court found Wenzler to be in 
violation of the California State Obscenity 
Statute, sentenced him to a 30-day jail sen- 
tence and the conviction was upheld by a 3- 
judge Appellate Court in Los Angeles County. 
The matter was then appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court which, on June 21, 
1964, refused to reverse the conviction. At 
that time only Justice Douglas voted to grant 
the hearing. Following this, Wenzler's attor- 
ney tried to upset the conviction by a differ- 
ent route. He moved into the Federal Court 
and asked for a habeas corpus writ, which 
was denied by the Federal District Court in 
Southern California and by the Court of Ap- 
peal for the Ninth Circuit, both of which 
held the film to be hard-core pornography. 
Five years after the date Wenzler was con- 
victed, Wenzler's attorney petitioned the 
United States Supreme Court, bringing the 
case before the High Court for a second time. 

In the third girlie film case from California, 
Shackman, the owner of a nudie film arcade 
on Main Street in downtown Los Angeles, 
exhibited three 16 mm. motion picture films, 
entitled “D-15”, “O-7", and “O-12”, in his 
peep show machines and sold 8 mm. versions 
of the same across the counter. Los Angeles 
Vice-Officers viewed the films in the machine, 
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purchased three 200-foot rolls of the 8 mm. 
copies and arrested Shackman. 

Prior to his trial in the State Criminal 
Court, Shackman’s attorney brought an ac- 
tion in the Federal Court against the City 
Attorney in an unsuccessful attempt to stop 
the prosecution on the ground that the film 
was not obscene. After viewing the film, Fed- 
eral District Judge Hauk denied the relief 
sought and made the following ruling on the 
three films: 

“The film, O-12, * was viewed by the 
court. The film consists of a female model 
clothed in a white blouse opened in front, a 
half-bra which exposed the upper half of the 
breasts including the nipples and a pair of 
white capri pants (which are soon discarded) 
under which the model wears a pair of sheer 
panties through which the pubic hair and 
region are clearly visible. The film consists 
of the model moving and undulating upon a 
bed, moving her hands, and lips and torso, 
all clearly indicative of engaging in sexual 
activity, including simulated intercourse 
and invitations to engage in intercourse. 
There is no music, sound, story-line or danc- 
ing other than exaggerated body movements. 
On at least three occasions, the female by 
lip articulation is observed to say, 
you’, * me’. The dominant theme of the 
film taken as a whole, obviously is designed 
to appeal to the prurient interest in the sex 
of the viewer and is patently offensive in that 
the focus of the camera returns again and 
again to the genital and rectal areas clearly 
showing the pubic hair and the outline of 
the external parts of the female genital area. 
The film is entirely without artistic or literacy 
significance and is utterly without redeeming 
social importance.” 

“The film 0-7 is virtually the same as ex- 
hibit 1. The model wears a garter belt and 
sheer transparent panties through which the 
pubic hair and external parts of the geni- 
talia are clearly visible. For at least the last 
one-half of the film, the breasts are com- 
pletely exposed. At one time the model pulls 
her panties down so that the pubic hair is 
exposed to view. Again, the focus of the 
camera is emphasized on the pubic and rectal 
region and the model continuously uses her 
tongue and mouth to simulate a desire for, 
or enjoyment of, acts of a sexual nature. The 
dominant theme of the material, taken as a 
whole, appeals to a prurient interest in sex 
of the viewer and is patently offensive in its 
emphasis on the genital and rectal areas, 
clearly showing the pubic hair and external 
parts of the female genital area. The film is 
entirely without artistic or literary signifi- 
cance and is utterly without redeeming social 
importance.” 

“The parties stipulated that the film D-15, 
... is substantially the same in character 
and quality as the films introduced as ex- 
hibits one and two. The court therefore finds 
that as to exhibit 3, the dominant theme of 
the film, taken as a whole, appeals to a 
prurient interest in sex of the viewer and is 
patently offensive and is utterly without re- 
deeming social importance.” 

Thereafter, in the State Criminal trial, a 
Los Angeles jury found the defendants to be 
in violation of the State Obscenity Statute, 
and a 3-judge Appellate Court in Los An- 
geles County affirmed, holding the films to be 
hard-core pornography under the State Ob- 
scenity Statute. 

The 11 books you see before you—‘Sin 
Hooked,” “Bayou Sinner“, Lust Hungry”, 
“Shame Shop”, “Flesh Pot”, “Sinners Se- 
ance”, “Passion Priestess”, “Penthouse 
Pagans", “Shame Market”, “Sin Warden”, 
“Flesh Avenger”, came to the Court from the 
Kansas jurisdiction, where the Kansas Su- 
preme Court in a decision handed down on 
July 14, 1966, ruled them to be hard-core 
pornography. In its unanimous opinion the 
seven members of the Kansas Supreme Court 
said of this material: 

“The books are indistinguishable from 
those found to be ‘hard-core pornography’ 
by this Court in State v. Quantity of Books.” 
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The Kansas court was referring to 31 books 
which it had held to be hard-core pornogra- 
phy in a case decided by it two years earlier. 
Those books were: Born For Sin”, “No 
Longer a Virgin”, “Sin Girls”, “Sin Hotel”, 
“Miami Call Girl’, “Lesbian Love“, “Sex 
Jungle", “The Lustful Ones”, “The Wife 
Swappers”, Sex Model“, The Lecher“, Lust 
Goddess”, Sin Camp“, “$20 Lust”, Conven- 
tion Girl’, “The Isle of Sin“, “Orgy Town“, 
“Sex Spy“, “Trailer Trollop“, “Flesh Is My 
Undoing”, “Sex Circus”, “Malay Mistress”, 
“The Sinning Season”, “Sin Song”, “Passion 
Slaves“, The Sinful Ones”, Lover“, Love 
Nest”, “Passion Trap“, Sin Cruise“, and 
“Seeds of Sin“. In 1964 the United States 
Supreme Court had reversed the earlier judg- 
ment on procedural grounds but had said 
nothing of the Kansas Supreme Court’s rul- 
ing that they were hard-core pornography. 

The Kansas Supreme Court went on to say 
as to the 11 books which were presently 
before them: 

“The 11 books here considered relate to 
the exclusion of anything else, the illicit 
sexual capers of the principal figures, run- 
ning the gamut in drawn out episodic form, 
chapter by chapter, of feats of sexual prow- 
ess and perversion in one form or another. 
Each is nothing more than a series of vulgar 
caricatures, patently offensive, with no ap- 
peal of any kind except to the prurient. We 
have little difficulty in concluding this mate- 
rial, weighed separated from the foregoing, 
is utterly without redeeming social impor- 
tance * * +, It is not that the books lack 
literary merit—which they do—they simply 
lack any redemptive features of social value 
or importance. 

“Each of the 11 contain a frontispiece 
paragraph and one on the back cover bla- 
tantly pointing up the strong sex. No other 
appeal is made. The format is the same in all 
the books—paperback—obviously mass pro- 
duced, exactly 190 pages in length, strong sex 
and perversion with repetitive regularity in 
each chapter, literally appealing to pruri- 
ency from cover to cover.“ 

From this judgment, the distributor took 
an appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

A paperback entitled, “Sin Whisper“ from 
the same mold as those ruled to be hard-core 
pornography by the Kansas Supreme Court 
was before the Georgia Supreme Court on 
December 18, 1966. That court described the 
material as: 

“The book entitled ‘Sin Whisper’ is com- 
posed substantially of lengthy detailed, and 
vivid accounts of preparation for and acts of 
normal and abnormal sexual relations be- 
tween and among its characters * . The 
book * * * considered as a whole has as its 
predominant appeal the arousing of prurient 
interest in the average man of our national 
community * * * has no redeeming literary 
or social value or importance and goes sub- 
stantially beyond the customary limits of 
candor in description and representation of 
its subject matter and * * * judged as a 
whole by Georgia statutory standards * * * 
is obscene * * *. The book is filthy and dis- 
gusting. Further description is not necessary 
and we do not wish to sully the pages of 
the reported opinions of this court with it.” 

The publisher, Corinth Publications, Inc., 
a corporation wholly owned by William 
Hamling, once told investigating law enforce- 
ment officers that they should go back to 
chasing spies and that he could beat them 
anywhere in the United States; that he hired 
the best attorneys and that one of these 
was Abe Fortas in Washington, who could 
fix anything no matter who was in power. 
He further boasted that he had paid Fortas 
$11,000 to get his mailing permit for the girlie 
magazine Rogue“. Fortas’ law firm had in 
1957 filed an amicus brief on behalf of Green- 
leaf Publishing Co., publisher of “Rogue”, 
urging the reversal of the Roth conviction. 
On December 14, 1966, Corinth Publications, 
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Inc., filed its appeal in the United States 
Supreme Court This time Hamling had a 
new attorney. His ex-attorney Abe Fortas 
had been appointed to the bench and was 
to sit in judgment on his former client's 
claims. 

“Lust Job”, another paperback from the 
same publisher, had been found to be ob- 
scene by a 12-member jury in the Federal 
District Court of Rhode Island, and its dis- 
tributor, Books, Inc., convicted of the federal 
offense of sending the same across state lines 
into Massachusetts. On appeal, the 3-judge 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit agreed. 
Of the book the Circuit Court of Appeals 
said: 

“The pages set forth, in the form of a 
novel, a tale exclusively devoted to the sexual 
adventure of its principal characters, Adul- 
terers, seductions, and orgies are the only 
evidence of importance. The contacts de- 
scribed include not only sexual intercourse, 
but sodomy and other perversions * . 
There was adequate evidence in the text of 
the novel, without any reference to the cov- 
ers, to warrant a factual determination that 
the dominant theme of the book taken as a 
whole appeals to a prurient interest in sex, 
that the book is patently offensive because 
it affronts contemporary community stand- 
ards relating to the description of sexual 
matters, and that the material is utterly 
without redeeming social importance.” 

The appeal on the paperback “Orgy House” 
had come from the State of Ohio. There a 
12-member jury in Cincinnati convicted 
Louis Mazes of commercially possessing an 
obscene book, “Orgy House“, in violation of 
the Ohio State Obscenity Statute. A 3-judge 
Appellate Court agreed, as did the 7-member 
Ohio Supreme Court in a unanimous deci- 
sion, The crime took place in November 
1962. Four years later, in December 1966, 
Mazes filed his appeal with the United States 
Supreme Court, 

The lone “publisher” case before the Court 
was Aday and Maxie y. United States, con- 
victed by a federal jury in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in 1963 of sending an obscene 
Paperback book entitled, Sex Life of a Cop” 
across state lines. James Jackson Kilpatrick 
in his book, “The Smut Peddlers” describes 
Aday as an ex-convict who served 2½ years 
in San Quentin from April 1946 to December 
1948, on a conviction for pimping and pan- 
dering. Published by Aday in 1960, “Sex Life 
of a Cop” was immediately held to be ob- 
scene in a trial court in Mahoning County, 
Ohio. There Common Pleas Trial Judge 
Maiden in a 3,000 word outline of the plot 
of the book: 

“As to the story, it is difficult to purvey 
in a few words the sexual orgies had by the 
two principal characters * * *, Thirteen out 
of the 15 vividly display acts of illicit sexual 
relations with various women of the com- 
paged ee the mayor’s wife, the wife 
0 e chie a 
wie es on of police, and the judge's 

In agreeing with the trial judge the Ma- 
noning County Court of Appeals said in 

“It is the careful considered opinion of 
this court that this book, judged by the 
measuring stick of the Roth case, has a domi- 
nant theme of the material taken as a whole, 
applying contemporary community stand- 
ards, which appeals to the prurient interest. 
We cannot see how any other conclusion can 
be drawn after reading the book * * +» 

The Ohio Supreme Court denied a hear- 
ing, but the publisher elected not to take 
the case to the United States Supreme Court 
at that time, 

In California where the book was pub- 
lished, the State Supreme Court had the 
same opinion of the book, In 1961, the court 
unanimously held that there was probable 
cause to believe it obscene, and again, in 
1964, refused to overrule an indictment 
against Aday based upon his distribution 
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of the same book. The California prosecutor 
suspended prosecution of that case, as did 
at least ten other jurisdictions in the United 
States, awaiting the outcome of the appeal 
on Aday and Maxie on the federal convic- 
tion. On appeal, Circuit Judge O'Sullivan of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, speaking for 
the 8-judge court, said: 

“Our task is lightened by our view that the 
challenged book is by any standard obscene. 
It was inevitable that in today’s bold and 
flourishing business of pornography there 
would come along a writing so bad that no 
amount of sophisticated dialectics could ab- 
solve it from classification as ‘hard core’. 
Such is the book we deal with. 

“The 147 pages of the alleged novel are 
generously faithful to the promise of the 
blurb. Without palliating interruption, the 
story moves quickly from one sexual en- 
counter to another. So numerous are these 
events that even the practiced skill of the 
author runs out of fresh imagery and dully 
repeats his supply of dreary adjectives. The 
chief actors are @ police sergeant and his 
fellow occupant of the appropriately-named 
prowl car. These officers, except for some 
needed rest from their amours, devote most 
of their on-duty and off-duty hours to suc- 
cessful sex encounters with whatever fem- 
ales come within their view. Their conquests 
range from a virgin to a $100 prostitute. 
The wives of the chief of police and the 
mayor of the town, the new female police 
dispatcher, friendly waitresses, two nurses 
who promptly take off their clothes when 
the busy Officers otherwise unheralded, 
climb through their open window, a 
drunken ‘society’ lady who is first rescued 
from a corner lamp post and then raped in 
the back seat of the prowl car, and a mis- 
cellany of other willing ladies make up the 
cast. Every female identified in the story is 
easy prey for the officers. With their hus- 
bands away, some married ladies gain the 
Officers’ sexual services by false night calls 
to the police dispatcher complaining of a 
prowler. Chivalrous response by the prowl 
car is rewarded by amorous reception. Even 
the wife of his fellow officer is not over- 
looked by Sergeant Thorne. The drama con- 
cludes with a smashing denouncement when 
the sergeant discovers, as an eyewitness, his 
owned beloved Alice has been enjoying his 
outranked prowl car pal’s offerings * * . 

“We cannot believe that the First Amend- 
ment’s great guarantees of freedom of ex- 
pression can be elasticized to embrace ‘Sex 
Life of a Cop’. We conclude this part of our 
opinion with imitation of the wise and time- 
saving succinctness employed by Mr. Justice 
Potter Stewart * * * may we then, exercis- 
ing the common sense which we like to think 
is a mark of today’s federal judges, say that 
we know hard-core pornography when we see 
it, and ‘Sex Life of a Cop’ is just that.“ 

A group of nudist magazines, 107 in all, 
were before the Court having been seized 
by police on a search warrant in the arrest 
of Rosenbloom in Richmond, Va., for selling 
a nudist magazine “Solis” in violation of the 
state obscenity statute. The magazine which 
was purchased and which was the basis of 
the charge was printed entirely in German. 
Rosenbloom was convicted in the Richmond 
police court and on appeal, retried in the 
Hustings Court where the trial judge charac- 
terized the defendant’s arguments that the 
magazines were designed to foster the emo- 
tional benefits to be obtained from nudism 
as “so much manure and so little grass”. On 
appeal, the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia refused to upset the conviction, hold- 
ing om trial judge’s ruling to be “plainly 
right“. 

One other girlie magazine was before the 
Court as an exhibit in a New York case in- 
volving the Special New York Minor’s 
Statute, Section 484 (1) and a sale of the 
girlie magazine “Candid” to a 17-year-old 
minor. Tannenbaum, the retailer, was con- 
victed in the trial court and the New York 
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Court of Appeals upheld the conviction on 
the minor's statute which tested that ma- 
terial by its appeal to the minor rather than 
the average person. 

The last two cases, Landau v. Fording, a 
California case, and New York v. Jacobs and 
Mekas, a New York case, involved two home- 
made 16 mm. so-called “underground” films, 
“Un Chant D’Amour” and “ Crea- 
tures". Threatened with arrest if he showed 
the film “Un Chant D'Amour“ on the 
Berkeley campus, Landau brought a declara- 
tory judgment in the California Superior 
Court to have the 30-minute film declared 
to be protected material. 

After full trial on the merits, Alameda 
Superior Court Judge Phillips held the film 
to be hard-core pornography. A 3-judge Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal agreed, describing the 
film as follows in its opinion: 

“Un Chant D'Amour“ is a 16 mm. silent 
film of about 30 minutes’ duration, made in 
the style of the short silent films of the 
1920’s and apparently and deliberately am- 
biguous * * *, 

“The setting is an unnamed prison cell 
block in an unnamed place. The principal 
characters are a guard and four prisoners. 
At the outset, the guard is walking outside 
the prison walls. Each prisoner is alone in 
his cell, engaged in various acts of self love 
and masturbation. The prisoners are also 
shown communicating with each other by 
knocking on the walls and by the passage 
of a straw through a hole in the thick wall 
between the cells, and the blowing of smoke 
through a straw. Two of the prisoners are 
clearly involved in a homosexual relation- 
ship. The guard in the course of his duties 
looks into each of the individual cells 
through peep holes and observes the prison- 
ers. Their acts of sexual perversion and par- 
ticularly the conduct of one hairy-chested 
prisoner arouses the guard’s voyeuristics and 
latent homosexual tendencies. The film 
reaches a climactic ending in a sadistic 
meeting of the hairy-chested prisoner by the 
algolacnic guard. In the last scene the guard 
is again walking outside the prison wall. 

“In the last half of the film, the realistic 
scenes in the prison are interspersed with 
three series of brief recurring fantasy scenes 
that may or may not be the fantasy of some 
or only one of the characters, In the final 
series, two hands emerge from their indi- 
vidual barred cell windows and one hand 
attempts unsuccessfully to throw a garland 
of flowers to the other. Toward the end of 
the film, the garland is caught. In the sec- 
ond series of fantasy scenes (most likely 
those of one or both of the prisoners who 
are homosexually involved with each other), 
the prisoners are playing together in a ro- 
mantic sunlit wood. During the third series 
(most likely those of the guard during the 
beating), two male heads are seen passion- 
ately kissing; two male torsos appear in vari- 
ous positions depicting fellatio, sodomy, and 
oral copulation. The fantasy scenes increase 
in intensity during the film, At several 
points, the fantasy and the reality appear 
to merge; for example, in one scene, a pris- 
oner puts on his jacket; he is next seen 
wearing the jacket in the sentimental woods 
fantasy. The portrayals of sexual perversion 
occupy in excess of half of the footage of the 
film * * * as Mr. Justice Stewart noted in 
Jacobellis * * * hard-core pornography * * > 
is hard to define but he ‘knew it when I 
see it.“ We think we have seen it in Un 
Chant D’Amour’. It is nothing more than 
hard-core pornography and should be 
banned.” 

The California Supreme Court refused a 
petition for a hearing in that court by a 
43 decision, with Justices Tobriner, Peters 
and Mosk dissenting, 

In the New York case, Jacobs and Mekas 
were convicted by a 8-Judge trial court in 
New York County for exhibiting the film 
“Flaming Creatures” in violation of the state 
obscenity statute. The home-made film, pro- 
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duced by Jack Smith, has gained a notorious 
reputation for its homosexual content, The 
40-minute film presents five unrelated, badly 
filmed sequences, which are studded with 
sexual symbolisms, Amapola and other re- 
cordings are heard as background music, In- 
cluded in the first sequence of 17 minutes is 
a mass rape scene involving two females and 
many males, which lasts for 7 minutes, show- 
ing the female pubic area, the male penis, 
males massaging the female vagina and 
breasts, cunnilingus, masturbation of the 
male organ, and other sexual symbolisms. 
The second sequence which lasts approxi- 
mately three minutes shows lesbian activity 
between two women. The third sequence, 
about 7 minutes in duration shows homosex- 
ual acts between a man dressed as a female, 
who emerges from a casket, and other males, 
including masturbation of the visible male 
organ. The fourth and fifth scenes show 
homosexuals dancing together and other dis- 
connected erotic activity, such as massaging 
the female breasts and group sexual activ- 
ity. Jacobs and Mekas were found guilty 
by the trial court and sentenced to 60 days 
in the New York City workhouse, but execu- 
tion of the sentence was suspended. The 
Appellate Court in New York refused to re- 
verse the conviction. 


VII. THE HIGH COURT’S RULINGS ON MAY 8, 
1967, AND JUNE 12, 1967 


Expectations were high on October 10, 
1966, as attorneys for the people and CDL 
counsel, as amicus curiae, climbed the 42 
marble steps of the United States Supreme 
Court building and headed for the bronze 
doors which offered admission to the tower- 
ing edifice and oral arguments in the Red- 
rup, Austin and Gent cases. Behind the 
people were 10 years of unremitted toil and 
outstanding success in the local communi- 
ties and courtrooms—years in which the 
communities had, by their courtroom ver- 
dicts, indicated a high standard of public 
morals, and complete disapproval for the 
rising tide of obscenity which was fi 
the Nation. Not only had the 26 obscenity 
verdicts which were awaiting decision 
cleared all legal hurdles in the state courts, 
but the 26 represented only a sampling of 
the total number of such community vic- 
tories in recent years, most of which had 
never been appealed. 

The subject matter which was before the 

Court was unquestionably smut—20 sex pa- 
perbacks, 8 girlie strip-tease films, hundreds 
of prurient photos of females in provocative 
poses, bondage materials, girlie and nudist 
magazines all of it material which degraded 
the sex function. Out of the past, one could 
hear the voice of Justice John Marshall 
Harlan, speaking in his opinion in the Roth 
case: 
“The state can reasonably draw the infer- 
ence that over a long period of time the in- 
discriminate dissemination of materials, the 
essential character of which is to degrade 
sex, will have an eroding effect on moral 
standards * +, Since the domain of sex- 
ual morality is preeminently a matter of 
state concern, this Court should be slow to 
interfere with state legislation calculated to 
protect that morality * * +” 

In the more distant annals of history 
could be heard the arguments in the House 
of Lords in Curl’s case, which first estab- 
lished the obscenity crime: 

“As to morality, destroying that is de- 
stroying the peace of government, for gov- 
ernment is no more than public order, which 
is morality * * * the court is the custos 
mores of the King's subjects . 

These nine men in black robes were the 
custodians of our public morality. As the 
English high court had checked the flight 
toward hedonism in 1688, so in the year 1966 
it appeared as though history were to repeat 
itself. Only last term the Court had upheld 
Mishkin's jail sentence of three years and 
Ginzburg’s term of five years and had re- 
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fused to consider the obscenity ruling in the 
three cases which were being argued. 

During arguments, Justices Black and 
Stewart attempted to expand the issues. 
Justice Stewart inquired whether the Ken- 
tucky case should not be reversed for failure 
of the trial court to instruct the jury prop- 
erly on the issue of obscenity. In respond- 
ing, Kentucky Attorney General John 
Browning advised the Court that, because of 
the Court's initial ruling against the defend- 
ants on that issue, the state had not taken 
time to brief and was not prepared to argue 
other issues, whereupon Justice Clark re- 
minded the justices that, by virtue of the 
Court's prior ruling, it must be assumed 
that the subject matter was obscene. No 
member of the Court bothered to reply to 
Justice Clark’s statement, nor was the ob- 
scenity issue inquired into thereafter. 

At the close of the oral arguments, the 
parties submitted their cases on the issue 
of scienter, i.e., knowledge that the mate- 
rial was obscene, and withdrew to await the 
Court’s action which was expected within a 
few months. Of the 13 cases argued in the 
past 10 years, six had been handed down two 
months after oral arguments, five had taken 
three months, and two had taken four 
months, The two months of waiting 
stretched into four, then five, then six, and 
finally on May 8th, seven months after 
argument, the Court handed down its de- 
cision in the three cases—a decision which 
reversed its initial ruling on the obscenity 
issue and completely ignored the only issue 
as to which it had asked for briefing and 
argument, 

The arbitrary nature of the Court’s action 
cannot be overemphasized. One year earlier 
six members of the Court had entertained 
no difficulty in finding the subject matter 
not to be constitutionally protected. Then, 
after finding themselves unable to agree on 
the only issue argued—and seven months is 
an extraordinary long period of time for the 
Court to debate any issue—the majority 
changed its mind, as if controlled by the flip 
of a coin. Without asking for argument on 
the obscenity issue from the people, the 
Court said: 

“The Court originally limited review in 
these cases to certain particularized ques- 
tions, upon the hypothesis that the mate- 
rial involved in each case was of a character 
described as ‘obscene in the constitutional 
sense’ * * * but we have concluded that 
the hypothesis upon which the Court orig- 
inally proceeded was invalid, and accordingly 
that the cases can and should be decided upon 
@ common and controlling fundamental con- 
stitutional basis .“ 

Justices Harlan and Clark took issue with 
the Court's attitude. In a strong dissent, 
those justices said: 

“The Court disposes of the cases on the 
issue that was deliberately excluded from 
review, and refuses to pass on the questions 
that brought the cases here. 

“In my opinion these dispositions do not 
reflect well on the processes of the Court, 
and I think the issues for which the cases 
were taken should be decided. Failing that, I 
prefer to cast my vote to dismiss the writs 
in Redrup and Austin as improvidently 
granted and, in the circumstances, to dis- 
miss the appeal In Gent for lack of a 
substantial federal question.” 

In its short opinion of less than 600 words, 
the majority of seven disposed of the three 
cases. Redrup v. Austin, involving the paper- 
back books, “Shame Agent” and “Lust Pool,” 
which the New York judiciary had held to be 
hard-core pornography—reversed. Austin v. 
Ky., Involving the girlie magazines, Spree“ 
and “High Heels,” which two Kentucky juries 
and the Kentucky judiciary had ruled ob- 
scene under the Kentucky statutes—reversed. 
Gent v. Arkansas, involving the girlie maga- 
zines, “Gent,” “Swank,” “Modern Man,” 
“Bachelor,” “Cavalcade,” “Gentlemen,” “Ace” 
and “Sir,” which an Arkansas jury, the trial 
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court, and the Arkansas Supreme Court had 
ruled unacceptable to Arkansas standards 
of public morality—reversed. 

As the judgments were being sounded, 
the people’s attorneys could not help looking 
in wonderment to the panel carved in marble 
on the west wall— Justice“ with winged 
figures of “Divine Inspiration,” flanked by 
„Truth“ and Wisdom.“ On the right were 
“Powers of Evil,” “Corruption,” “Slander,” 
“Deceit” and “Despotic Powers” and on the 
left were groups symbolizing Powers of 
Good,” “Defense of Virtue,” Charity.“ 
“Peace,” “Harmony” and “Security.” 

As the opinion was read aloud those fa- 
miliar with the Court transcripts and the 
subject matter in the three cases were over- 
whelmed by an atmosphere of irony as they 
examined the surroundings—the echoing 
marble hall, the elegant mahogany furnish- 
ings harmonizing with the red velour hang- 
ings and the sienna tints of the Italian 
marble columns—the tourists sitting in rey- 
erent silence or walking on tiptoe, whispering 
to each other, as though they were in a ca- 
thedral—the mystique which clothed the 
nine justices with an air of Solomonic 
wisdom. 

As the seven justices put their individual 
stamp of approval of the commercial depic- 
tions of sex orgies and degradation in “Lust 
Pool” and “Shame Agent” and the voyeuristic 
portrayals in “High Heels” and “Spree,” 
silencing the objecting voices of the jury 
verdicts and State court pronouncements, 
CDL attorneys could not help but question 
whether the Court itself was not operating 
under a double standard of conduct. Rule 40 
of the Revised Rules of the Supreme Court of 
the United States governing conduct before 
the United States Supreme Court, established 
by the justices themselves, stood out like a 
sore thumb. 

“Briefs must be free from * * * scandalous 
matter. (Those) not complying may be dis- 
regarded and stricken by the Court.” 

Those who sought for hidden meaning in 
the three cases were made aware of the 
futility of that search by the Court’s further 
pronouncement in the 23 other cases five 
weeks later. Keney v. N.Y., involving the 
paperback books, “Lust School”, “Lust Web” 
and “Sin Servant”, which the New York ju- 
diciary had called hard-core pornography— 
reversed; Freedman, involving 9 bondage 
books, which the New York judiciary had 
held to be hard-core pornography—reversed; 
Sheperd v. N.Y., Lewis v. N.Y., Bloomberg v. 
N. T., involving three bondage books and 
nude photos of females in provocative poses, 
which the New York judiciary had held to 
be hard-core pornography—reversed; Avan- 
sino v. N. ., Sessa v. N.Y., Strombelline v. 
N. T., Gaggi v. N. F., and Costanza v. N. F., 
involving one bondage book and several 
hundred nude photos of females in provoca- 
tive poses, which the New York judiciary 
had held to be hard-core pornography—re- 
versed; N. V. v. Cobert, involving three girlie 
strip-tease films, which the New York court 
had held to be hard-core pornography—re- 
versed; Ratner v. Calif., involving a girlie 
strip-tease film, entitled, “Honey Bee”, which 
& California jury and the California appellate 
system had held to be hard-core pornog- 
raphy—reversed; Shackman v. Calif., involv- 
ing the girlie strip-tease films “D-15”", “O—7” 
and 0-12“, which a Los Angeles jury, a fed- 
eral district judge, and the California ap- 
pellate system had held to be hard-core 
pornography—reversed; Quantity of Books v. 
Kansas, involving 11 paperback books, which 
the Kansas Supreme Court had held to be 
hard-core pornography—reversed; Corinth 
Publications v. Georgia, involving the paper- 
back book “Sin Whisper”, which the Georgia 
Supreme Court had ruled to be obscene— 
reversed; Books, Inc. v. U.S., involving the 
paperback book “Lust Job”, which a federal 
jury and the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit had held to be obscene— 
reversed; Aday and Marie v. U.S., involving 
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the paperback book “Sex Life of a Cop” 
which a Grand Rapids federal jury and the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
had held to be hard-core pornography—re- 
versed; Rosenbloom v. Va., involving a Ger- 
man nudist magazine, “Solis”, which the Vir- 
ginia judiciary held to be obscene—reversed; 
Mazes v. Ohio, involving the paperback 
book “Orgy Club”, which a Cincinnati jury 
and the Ohio Judiciary had held to be ob- 
scene—reversed, 

In New York v. Jacobs, the Court refused 
to render a judgment on the homemade 
16 mm. film “Flaming Creatures”, which de- 
picted a 7-minute rape scene and other 
sexual deviate acts. In Tannenbaum v. N.Y., 
the Court refused to pass upon a New York 
statute imposing absolute liability where 
girlle magazines were sold to minors. The 
Court termed both cases moot. 

Only in Landau v. Fording did the Court 
uphold an obsecnity determination, and that 
by a 5-4 decision—in that case a 16 mm. film, 
“Un Chant D'Amour”, no scenes of which ap- 
proached the offensiveness of “ 
Creatures“. In Wenzler v. Pitches, the only 
other obscenity determination left un- 
touched, the Court by a 6-3 decision, refused 
to nullify the 30-day jail sentence of Wenzler 
for selling the 8 mm. girlie strip-tease film 
“First Fling” at the Oaks Theater in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. “First Fling” did not approach 
“O-T" or “O-12" in degree of offensiveness, 

Thus, in June 1967, the curtain rang down 
on the performance of the United States 
Supreme Court during the 1966 October term. 
By their action the community standards of 
13 states were upset. Contrary to the provi- 
sions of the Federal Constitution, eight jury 
determinations relating to the determination 
of contemporary community standards were 
“re-examined” in the United States Supreme 
Court—and by that Court reversed. 

There are certain facets concerning the 
Redrup-Austin-Gent opinion, the decision in 
these 26 cases, and the manner of arriving at 
them which deserve further comment: 

First. The 600-word Redrup-Austin-Gent 
opinion was the only written opinion ren- 
dered by the Court. Its rationale was the only 
reasoning offered to govern the entire 26 
decisions. 

Second, Not only did the Court renege upon 
its original ruling which assumed that the 
materials involved in each case were obscene, 
but the opinion announcing the same was 
unsigned. 

Third. In the Redrup-Austin-Gent opinion, 
no more than three justices could find agree- 
ment in their reasoning—the Redrup-Austin- 
Gent decision is what is known as a no-clear 
majority decision—one which governs the re- 
sult but sets no precedence. Black and Dou- 
glas restated their position that a state could 
not suppress obscene writings; Stewart held 
to the view that only hard-core pornography 
could be proscribed; Brennan, Fortas and 
Warren adhered to their view that there were 
three independent tests which must 
“coalesce” and Justice White retained his 
view that the “social value” test was not an 
independent factor. 

Fourth. The Court in its opinion did not 
discuss the nature of the materials or the 
circumstances surrounding their dissemina- 
tion. In the written opinion in Redrup- 
Austin-Gent, nothing was said as the con- 
tent of “Lust Pool” or “Shame Agent”, or 
“Spree” or “High Heels”, or the eight girlie 
magazines in the Arkansas case. The Court 
referred to them only as “paperback” books 
and “magazines”, Nor did the Court report 
the evidentiary facts presented in the record 
in each case, or point to any item of re- 
deeming social importance. The Court's only 
comment was: 

“Whichever of these constitutional views 
is brought to bear upon the case before 
us, it is clear that the judgments cannot 
stand.“ 

In the 23 other decisions rendered five 
weeks later, nothing whatsoever was said of 
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the subject matter there involved, or the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the dissemination 
of the materials. The Court merely cited the 
Redrup-Austin-Gent decision. 

Fijth. Not only were the majority of seven 
not in agreement on the rationale of Redrup- 
Austin-Gent, but they were also in disagree- 
ment in the application of the divergent tests 
to specific materials, the voting in the in- 
dividual cases ranged from 8-1 and 5-4 in 
one direction to 5-4 in the other direction. 

Sicth. Even those who were in agreement 
as to the test to be applied upon review, did 
not arrive at the same result in their per- 
sonal application of the test. Presumably 
Warren, Fortas and Brennan were in agree- 
ment that the three separate“ test must 
“coalesce”. Yet in the girlie strip-tease film 
cases, Fortas thought the films not obscene, 
whereas Brennan and Warren thought other- 
wise; in the girlie photo cases Brennan and 
Fortas thought them not obscene, whereas 
Warren thought otherwise; in the paperback 
book cases Warren voted to set them for 
argument, whereas Fortas and Brennan voted 
for reversal, except that in the paperback 
“publisher” case involving, “Sex Life of a 
Cop” Warren and Brennan voted to remand 
for reconsideration as to the test involved, 
whereas Fortas voted for reversal on the 
ground that it was not obscene. 

Seventh. The individual judgments of the 
separate justices were not consistent. Bren- 
nan, who thought the girlie strip-tease 
movies to be obscene, was of the opinion that 
still photos of the same type of action, that 
is, photos focusing on the vagina or backside, 
suggesting invitations to intercourse or 
sodomy—were not obscene. Chief Justice 
Warren, who thought the materials in Roth, 
Ginzburg and Mishkin were obscene, in look- 
ing at the same type of materials in Austin, 
Keney, Redrup, Gent, and Freedman, could 
not see the similarity nor did he come by the 
same result. Warren, who castigated the At- 
torney General of Kansas in 1964 for employ- 
ing the injunctive device and exorted him 
to prosecute criminally, voted to reverse 
criminal convictions in Redup, Austin, 
Keney, and Freedman. In Jacobellis Chief 
Justice Warren said community standards 
meant “local” community standards and the 
communities throughout the United States 
were “diversified” and that the Supreme 
Court should respect the lower court's deter- 
mination, yet he ignored jury verdicts in 
Austin, Keney, Gent and Aday, In the Mish- 
kin case in 1966, six justices voted to affirm, 
yet in Freedman v. N. V., dealing with almost 
identical subject matter (sadistic and mas- 
ochistic magazines) five of those six justices 
voted to reverse. 

Eighth. While the Court voted the under- 
ground film “Un Chant D'Amour“ obscene 
5-4, the same majority of five unable to get 
together on a lower grade film, “Flaming 
Creatures”, which depicted a 7-minute rape 
scene, acts of oral intercourse, fondling of 
the female vagina and breasts, masturbation 
of the visible penis, and the like, some of 
which were suggested but never shown in 
the film, Un Chant D'Amour“. The Court 
held the issues in that case “moot”, to avoid 
a decision, 


VIII, CONCLUSION; MAKING USE OF THE “CHECKS 
AND BALANCES” IN OUR CONSTITUTION 


Having placed before the view of this audi- 
ence the underlying historical facts in this 
cross-section of obscenity cases, we ask the 
question, “Where do you think the difficulty 
lies in this Nation’s growing obscenity prob- 
lem?” At the outset we laid claim to an 
understanding of the source of the problem. 
The history of these 26 decisions is clear 
proof to us that the root of this Nation’s 
problem is the United States Supreme Court. 

While the documentation appearing in this 
film may startle the casual observer, it has 
less of the shock impact to those who have 
followed closely the High Court’s actions in 
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recent years, for a “silent” revolution is 
being waged in that arena, not only in the 
obscenity area, but in other areas of the law 
as well. Not all revolutions are fought with 
guns. Playing the role of revolutionaries 
are certain justices of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

In a continuous line of decisions dating 
back more than 10 years, the modern court 
has steered a course which has been indel- 
ibly marked by an abandonment of fixed 
principles. In this brief span of years, laws 
dealing with the control of Communistic ac- 
tivities, laws involving the rights of crimin- 
als, such as search and seizure, the privilege 
against self-incrimination and a defend- 
ant's right to counsel, reapportionment, 
free speech and a multitude of other major 
issues have been re-examined by the Court. 
The result has been an uprooting of long 
and well-established principles with a re- 
placement by doctrine which experience has 
taught us is dangerous, and which often 
does not comport with the tenor of our 
times. In all of these cases, the Court’s di- 
rection has been away from self-govern- 
ment and toward a concentration of power 
in the federal judiciary. 

In an unprecedented petition to the jus- 
tices of the United States Supreme Court, 
the 10th Annual Conference of the State 
Chief Justices went on record 9 years ago 
as urging the Court to amend their ways and 
exercise judicial restraint, The revolutionary 
bent of the Court has been the subject of 
continuing criticism by the American Bar 
Association, the Governors Conference, the 
National Association of Attorneys General 
and others. Unfortunately the urging of 
these high state officers has gone unheeded. 

What you have witnessed is not new—if 
the reality of the situation comes through 
more clearly, it is only because the layman 
needs no legal to come by an inti- 
mate knowledge of the common reference— 
the contemporary community standards. Un- 
like the prayer decision, the cases involving 
the rights of criminals, the Communist con- 
trol legislation case and the other issues 
which have been shrouded in semantics and 
surrounded by legal debate, the average citi- 
zen needs no legal interpretation to small 
filth when he sees it; and to assign culpabil- 
ity to a judiciary whose rulings give it free 
reign. The High Court's judgment and capac- 
ity in such matter is riveted to, and must 
rise or fall with the subject matter and con- 
duct involved in these cases. 

As we mentioned at the outset, this present 
conflict between certain members of the judi- 
ciary and the community has an ancient 
origin in our Government, the most famous 
controversy occurring 50 years before this 
Nation’s founding. In that instance, the 
American judiciary sought to reserve to them- 
selves control of the determination of what 
in fact constituted a libel. In freeing Zenger 
in 1735, the jury established the supremacy 
of the jury system on the American scene as 
a check and balance against an overbearing 
judiciary. That concept was to become one of 
the foundations of our Federal Constitution, 
appearing as a check and balance in Article 
3, Section 2, which authorized Congress act- 
ing for the people, to set the limits of the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the United States 
Supreme Court, and as a part of the Bill of 
Rights guaranteeing the right of trial by jury 
and the supremacy of the jury’s determina- 
tion over those of the judiciary on questions 
of fact. 

There is a solution to this Nation’s ob- 
scenity problems but it takes dedication like 
that shown by Alexander Hamilton in the 
Zenger case to demand its achievement. It 
requires legislative action by Congress to en- 
act into law the constitutional principles 
espoused by one of the present Supreme 
Court justices in this area. 

“Since the domain of sexual morality is 
preeminently a matter of state concern, the 
Court should be slow to interfere with 
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state legislation calculated to protect that 
morality.” 

The voice is that of Associate Justice John 
Marshall Harlan, speaking in the Roth-Al- 
berts case. That justice went on to say: 

“The state can reasonably draw the infer- 
ence that over a long period of time the in- 
discriminate dissemination of material, the 
essential character of which is to degrade sex, 
will have an eroding effect on moral stand- 
ards.” 

Accordingly, it is Justice Harlan’s view, as 
stated in the Jacobellis case, that as to the 
state, I would make the federal test one of 
rationality. It would not prohibit them from 
banning any material which, taken as a 
whole, has been reasonably found in state 
judicial proceedings to treat with sex in a 
fundamentally offensive manner, under ra- 
tionally established criteria for judging such 
materials.” It was Justice Harlan who yoted 
to affirm the state determinations in the 
Keney, Freedman, Ratner, Cobert, Shepherd, 
Lewis, Bloomberg, Avansino, Cessa, Strom- 
bellene, Gaggi, Costanza, Corinth, Rosen- 
bloom, Quantity of Books, Shackman, and 
Landau cases. 

As noted by Justice Harlan in Alberts, the 
interest which the obscenity statutes pro- 
tect are primarily matters of state concern, 
for each state is the primary guardian of the 
moral standards of its citizens. It is that jus- 
tice's view that the great strength of our 
federal system is that we have, in the 50 
states, 50 experimental social laboratories. 
If a mistake is encountered in the New York 
or California jurisdictions in setting the 
limit too low, as at hard-core pornography, 
that is something which can be more readily 
controlled by government in action, with all 
of its competing forces, within that state. 
The social experiments in other states go on 
undisturbed, Were this error to be made at 
the federal level, as in these 26 cases, the cor- 
rosion infects each state within the Union 
with disastrous results. The recovery there is 
not so easy to come by. 

The Kentucky jurisdiction, the Arkansas 
jurisdiction, the New York jurisdiction, the 
California jurisdiction, each should have the 
power to control the moral destiny of its own 
community. No state government should be 
forced to accept girlie magazines like Spree“ 
and “High Heels”, or books like “Lust Pool” 
and “Shame Agent“, or strip-tease film like 
“D-15", „0-7“, and “O-12”, against the ex- 
press wishes of its citizenry. To hold other- 
wise is to censor the voice of the community 
and impair its moral development, for by its 
jury verdict in an obscenity trial, the jury 
is actually speaking out” in the constitu- 
tional sense. 

Our forefathers in Article 3, Section 2, 
wisely provided the necessary check and bal- 
ance against an arbitrary judiciary. That sec- 
tion reads: 

“The Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions, and under such regulations 
as the Congress shall make.” (Our emphasis.) 

Congress can, through legislation in im- 
plementation of Justice Harlan’s view, with- 
draw appellate jurisdiction from the United 
States Supreme Court and give it back to the 
state supreme courts where it belongs. Had 
such legislation existed in May of 1967, the 
result in these cases would have been differ- 
ent, and the Nation would be well on its way 
to a solution of the obscenity problem—a 
solution mandated by the people in their ver- 
dicts in these 26 cases. 

In conclusion, we emphasize that vice and 
pornography are not new to our scene, Such 
is but a recurrence in the cycle of history 
and the nature of man. For those of this au- 
dience who will say we have treated the 
United States Supreme Court with irrever- 
ence in this documentary, we would point 
to the moral problems this Nation faces and 
adopt the wise words and strong argument of 
Alexander Pope, a contemporary of Sedley 
and Curl, speaking in his Essay on Man, in 
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1705, of the same battle being waged in that 
century: 

“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien as 
to be hated, only needed to be seen, yet seen 
too oft, familiar with her face, we first en- 
dure, then pity, then embrace.” 

The evidence is all around us that this 
Nation in 1967 has embraced the monster 
vice. Those statistics are well known. Since 
1957, the juvenile delinquency cases have 
almost doubled, to more than 1.1 million in 
1965. Between 1960 and 1966, juvenile arrests 
for homicide went up 31.3%, rape 34%, rob- 
bery 55%, and aggravated assault 115%— 
many of the latter offenses involving brutal 
and wanton beatings of helpless persons. 
During this period of time, Americans aged 
10 to 17 increased by less than 20%. The 
spiralling climb of illegitimate births is told 
in these figures: In 1950 about one out of 25 
children born in the United States was illegi- 
timate. By 1960 the figure was one out of 19, 
by 1965 it was one out of 15 American births. 
If trends continue at the recent rate, at some 
time in the 1970's one out of every 10 Ameri- 
can babies will be born out of wedlock. Al- 
ready in some major cities, far more than 
10% of all new babies are illegitimate. It was 
in this setting that the United States Su- 
preme Court wrote its decision in these cases. 

It is not to be expected that the parents of 
the 12-year-old girl who was raped on the 
city streets by a 20-year-old boy with a girlie 
magazine in his hip pocket will show rever- 
ence for a Court which reversed the State 
ruling which sought to control the girlie 
magazine problem, 

The parents of the 7 teen-agers, who sex- 
ually attacked a 12-year-old girl, will not be 
able to understand the logic of a Court whose 
actions have neutralized State efforts to con- 
trol the runaway distribution of subject mat- 
ter which instructs, in enticing terms, that 
perversion is acceptable—material which the 
youths themselves indicated was their book 
of instruction for the sexual crimes they 
committed. 

The parents of a 19-year-old girl who was 
raped and murdered by a youth, who forcibly 
entered her car at an intersection in the 
afternoon, after spending a morning watch- 
ing lewd motion picture films, will be unable 
to accept a Court's determination which 
holds such films to be constitutionally pro- 
tected, against the contrary demands of the 
State governments, 

It is not our purpose to draw in question 
in any way the good faith of the justices of 
the United States Supreme Court. It is just 
that, in the sick climate in which we are now 
suffering, it is no defense that the Court 
acted with good intentions. That a Court, in 
acting beyond the scope of its powers, may do 
so with good intentions is unimportant. On 
this matter, Daniel Webster had the follow- 
ing to say: 

“Good intention will always be pleaded 
for every assumption of power . It is 
hardly too strong to say that the Constitu- 
tion was made to guard the people against 
the dangers of good intentions. There are 
men in all ages who mean to govern well, but 
they mean to govern. They promise to be 
good masters, but they mean to be masters.” 


CASE NO. (1966 TERM) AND DATE FILED, TITLE, 
AND CASE EXHIBITS 

2(39) (793), Dec. 29, 1964, Keney v. N.Y. 
(jury): 3 paperback books (Nightstand and 
Midnight Reader) “Lust School” and “Lust 
Web” (MR-484), copyright 1963, Midnight 
Reader; “Sin Servant” (NB-1651), copyright 
1963, Nightstand Books, Reversed, 18 L, Ed. 
2d 1302 (June 12, 1967). 

3 (72) (1073), Redrup v. N.Y. (court): 2 
paperback books “Lust Pool” and “Shame 
Agent,” Ember Book (EB 943, copyright 1964 
by Ember Books. Reversed, 18 L. Ed. ad bib 
(May 8, 1967). 

7(137) (1161), May 13, 1965, Friedman v. 
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N.Y. (court): 9 bondage books and magazines 
“Bondage Boarding School,” “English Spank- 
ing School,” “Bound and Spanked,” “Sweeter 
Gwen,” “Traveling Saleslady Gets Spanked,” 
“Bound to Please,” “Bizarre Summer Rival- 
ry,” “Heat Wave,” and “Escape Into Bond- 
age,” book No. 2. Reversed, 18 L. Ed. 2d 1303 
(June 12, 1967). 

10(285), June 24, 1965, Ratner v. Calif. 
(Jury): Girlie film “Honey Bee.” Reversed 18 
L. Ed. 2d 1305 (June 12, 1967). 

16(453), Aug. 13, 1965, Austin v. Ky. 
(jury): 2 girlie magazines “High Heels,” vol. 
2, No. 6 and “Spree,” No. 38. Reversed, 18 L. 
Ed. 2d 515 (May 8, 1967). 

2 (544), Sept. 7, 1965, Cobert v. N.Y. 
(court): 3 girlie films “June Palmer,” No. 2, 
“M, Jordan,” and “June Tracy.” Opinion be- 
low reported in 15 N.Y. 21020, 207 N.E. 2619. 
Reversed, 18 L. Ed. 2d 1305 (June 12, 1967). 

26(626), Sept. 28, 1965, Sheperd v. N.Y. 
(court): Bondage book “Promenade Bond- 
age,” vol. 4, Lewis v. N.Y. (court): Nude 
photos and 2 bondage books “Bondage An- 
nual,” No. 1, and “Spanking Sisters.” Bloom- 
berg v. N.Y. (court): 2 bondage books Bond- 
age Annual,” No. 1, and “Spanking Sisters.” 
All reversed, 18 L. Ed, 2d 1806 (June 12, 
1967). 

50(874), Jan. 4, 1966, Gent v. Arkansas 
(jury) : 8 girlie es “Cavalcade,” “Gen- 
tlemen,” “Ace,” “Sir,” “Gent,” “Swank,” 
“Modern Man,” and “Bachelor.” Opinion be- 
low reported in 239 Ark. 474, 393 5W2 219. 
Reversed 18 L. Ed. 2d 535 (May 8, 1967). 

72(1008), Feb. 11, 1966, Avansino v. N.Y. 
(court): Nude photographs of females in 
provocative poses. Reversed, 18 L, Ed. 2d 1308 
(June 12, 1967). Sessa v. N.Y. (court): Case 1, 
nude color photos (female); case 2, nude 
photos (females). Reversed, 18 L. Ed. 2d 1308 
(June 12, 1967). Stombelline v. N.Y. (court): 
Case 1, Bondage book “Promenade Bondage”; 
case 2, nude photos (female). Reversed, 18 
L. Ed. 2d 1308 (June 12, 1967). Gaggi v. N.Y.: 
Nude photos (female). Reversed, 18 L. Ed, 2d 
1308 (June 12, 1967). Costanza v. N.Y. 
(court) : Same as above. 

149 (1329), May 18, 1966, Aday v. U.S. 
(Jury): Paperback book Sex Life of a Cop,” 
Saber Book (SA-11), copyright 1958, Fresno, 
Calif. Opinion below reported in —F2—. Re- 
versed, 18 L. Ed. 2d 1309 (June 12, 1967). 

227 (1409), June 13, 1966, Corinth Publica- 
tions, Inc. v. Wesberry (court): Paperback 
book “Evening Reader’ (ER-768), “Sin 
Whisper,” copyright 1964, Corinth Publica- 
tions, San Diego, Calif. Opinion below re- 
ported in 221 Ga. 704 146 S. E. 2 764, Reversed, 
18 L. Ed, 2d 1810 (June 12, 1967). 

323, July 8, 1966, Books, Inc. v. U.S. (jury): 
Paperback book Lust Job.“ Opinion below 
reported in — F2 —. Reversed, 18 L. Ed. 2d 
1311 (June 12, 1967). 

382, July 9, 1966, The Bookcase, Inc. v. 
Leary (court): Declaratory judgment re stat- 
ute opinion below reported in— N.E. 2—. 
Dismissed for lack of proper question, 17 L. 
Ed. 2d 111 (Oct. 10, 1966). 

366, July 19, 1966, Rosenbloom v. Va. 
(court): Nudist magazines “Solis” plus 
others. Reversed, 18 L. Ed. 2d 1312 (June 12, 
1967). 

616, Sept. 30, 1966, Wenzler v. Pitchess 
(court): Girlie film “First Fling.” A habeas 
corpus action brought by the defendant after 
the U.S. Supreme Court refused to grant 
certiorari in Wenzler v. Calif., 12 L. Ed. 2d 
1047 (June 22, 1964); rehearing denied in 13 
L. Ed. 2d 77 (Oct. 12, 1964). Petition for cer- 
tiorarl again denied in 18 L. Ed. 2d 1351 
(June 12, 1967). 

660, Oct. 11, 1966, Jacobs v. N.Y. (court): 
Underground art film “Flaming Creatures.” 
Held to be “moot,” 18 L. Ed. 2d 1294 (June 
12, 1967). 

865, Dec, 14, 1966, A Quantity of Books v, 
Kansas (court): 11 Nightstand-type paper- 
backs (Idlehour, Ember Book, Evening 
Reader, Sundown Reader, Leisure Book) “Sin 
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Hooked,” “Bayou Sinners,” “Lust Hungry,” 
“Shame Shop,” “Flesh Pot,“ “Sinners Se- 
ance,” “Passion Priestess,” “Penthouse Pa- 
gans,” “Shame Market,” “Sin Warden,” and 
“Flesh Avenger.” Opinion below reported in 
197 Kans. 306, 416 P2 703. Reversed, 18 L. Ed. 
1314 (June 12, 1967). 

896, Dec. 22, 1966, Mazes v. Ohio (jury): 
Paperback book “Orgy House,” Merit Books, 
published by Camerarts Publishing Co., 2715 
North Pulaski Rd., Chicago, Ill. Opinion be- 
low reported in 3 Ohio app. 2 90, 209 N. E. 
s2 496 and 7 Ohio St. 136 218 N.E. 2 725. 
Reversed, 18 L. Ed. 2d 1315 (June 12, 1967). 

971,1 Interstate Circuit, Inc. v. Dallas: In- 
volving constitutionality of Dallas movie 
classification ordinance. NO disposition 
during October term, 1966. Opinion below re- 
ported in — F2 —, certiorari granted and 
judgment reversed, 20 L. Ed. 2 — (May 6, 
1968). 

978, Dallas v. Interstate Circuit, Inc.: In- 
volving constitutionality of Dallas movie 
classification ordinance, NO disposition 
during October term, 1966. Opinion below 
reported in — F2 —, Certiorari granted and 
judgment reversed, 20 L. Ed. 2 — (May 6, 
1968) . 

993, Tannenbaum v. N.Y. (court): Sale of 
girlie magazine “Candid” to 17-year-old 
minor in violation of sec. 484-1 (New York 
minor's statute) held to be “moot.” Opinion 
below reported in 18 N.Y. 2, 268, 220 N. E. 2 
783. Reversed by 18 L. Ed. 2d 1300 (June 12, 
1967). 

995, Jan. 23, 1967, Shackman v. Calif. 
(Jury): 3 girlie films D-15, O-7, and O-12. No 
opinion below, but see 258 F. Supp. 983, Re- 
versed, 18 L. Ed. 2d 1316 (June 12, 1967). 

1022, Feb. 11, 1967, Ginsburg v. N.Y. 
(court): Sale of girlie magazines Mr. 
Annual,” fall 1965, and “Sir, Decals” to 16- 
year-old minor in violation of sec. 484-H 
(New York minor’s statute). 

1088, Feb. 23, 1967, Holding v. Blankinship: 
Involving action taken by Oklahoma Censor 
Board. Opinion below reported in 259 F. Supp. 
694, Reversed, 18 L. Ed. 2d 585 (May 15, 1967). 

1089, Feb, 23, 1967, Blankenship v. Holding: 
Involving action taken by Oklahoma Censor 
Board. Opinion below reported in 259 F. 
Supp. 694. Oklahoma statute held unconsti- 
tutional, 18 L. Ed. 2d 686 (May 15, 1967). 

56, 1109,“ Interstate Circuit, Inc. v. Dallas 
(court): Application of Dallas movie classi- 
fication ordinance to film “Viva Maria.“ 
Opinion below reported in 402 S. W. 2 779. 

64, 1155, United Artists Corp. v. Dallas 
(court) : Ditto. 

1164, Mar. 18, 1967, Landau v. Fording 
(court): Declaratory judgment that under- 
ground art film, “Un Chant D'Amour“ was 
obscene. Opinion below reported in 245 Calif. 
App. 2 —, 54 Cal. Rptr. 177. Judgment 
affirmed, 18 L. Ed. 2d 1317 (June 12, 1967). 

1186, Mar. 24, 1967, Shackman v. Arneberg 
(court): Federal court action attacking 
prosecution of 3 girlie films D-15, O-7, and 
O-12. Opinion below reported in 258 F. Supp. 
983. Appeal dismissed for lack of jurisdiction, 
18 L. Ed. 2d 865 (May 29, 1967). 

1189, Mar. 24, 1967, Luros v. Superior Court 
of Calif. (court): Attempt to halt criminal 
prosecution; petition for certiorari denied, 18 
L. Ed. 2d 597 (May 8, 1967). 


1 Redesignated as case No. 42 on October 
term, 1967 calendar. 

3 Redesignated as case No, 44 on October 
term, 1967 calendar. 

3 Jurisdiction noted in 18 L. Ed. 2d 1344 
(June 12, 1967). Redesignated as case No. 47 
on October 1967 calendar. Oral arguments 
heard Jan. 16, 1968. Affirmed, 20 L. 2d —. 

+ Jurisdiction noted in 18 L. Ed. 2d 620 
(May 15, 1967). Redesignated as case Nos. 56 
and 64 on October term, 1967 calendar, Oral 
oh eget heard Jan. 16, 1968. Reversed, 20 
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11875 Apr. 17, 1967, Fort v. City of Miami 
(court): Miami sculptors outdoor display of 
figures depicting sex acts (cunnilingus, fel- 
latio, etc). No disposition during October 
term, 1966. 

1394,° May 15, 1967, Potomac News Co. v. 
U.S. (court): Nudist magazine “Hellenic 
Sun” No. 2. Opinion below reported in 373 F. 
2 635. No disposition during October term, 
1966. 

306, miscellaneous, Conrad Chance v. Calif. 
(jury): Criminal prosecution. 12 photos of 
female nudes. Certiorari granted. Judgment 
reversed, 19 L. Ed. 2d 256 (Nov. 6, 1967). No 
opinion reported below. 

259, June 19, 1967, Glen Conner y. City of 
Hammond (jury and court): Sale of girlie 
magazines “Escapade,” December 1964, 
“Dude,” November 1964, “Rogue,” December 
1964, Gent,“ November 1964, Cavalier,“ 
October 1964, “Knight,” vol. 41, issue 9. 
Certiorari granted. Judgment reversed, 19 
L. Ed. 2d 47 (Oct. 23, 1967). Judgment below 
unreported. 

260, June 19, 1967, I. M. Amusement Corp. 
v. Ohio (court): Exhibition of 16-mm. girlie 
film “Artists Models.” Judgment below, 266 
N.E. 2d 567. Appeal granted. Judgment re- 
versed 19 L. Ed. 2d 776 (Jan. 15, 1966). 

323, July 3, 1967, Ramona Bennett and 
Moira C. Morse v. Calif. (jury): Topless bar 
case. Prosecution under “Sir Charles Sed- 
ley’s statute” lewd exhibition. Certiorari 
denied, 19 L. Ed. 2d 478 (Dec. 4, 1967). Judg- 
ment below unreported. 

368, July 14, 1967, Central Magazine Sales, 
Ltd. v. U.S. (court): Girlie magazine “Ex- 
clusive” and male nudist magazines Rev- 
enue International,” vol. 6, and “Interna- 
tional Nudist Sun,” vol. 16. Opinion below 
reported in 373 F. 2d 633. Certlorari granted. 
Judgment reversed, 19 L. Ed. 49 (Oct. 23, 
1967). 

430, July 28, 1967, G. I. Distributors, Inc. v. 
N.Y. (court): Criminal prosecution. “Gre- 
cian Guild Studio Quarterly.” Opinion be- 
low reported in 228 N.E. 2d 787. Certiorari 
denied, 19 L. Ed. 2d 219 (Oct. 16, 1967). 

594, Sept. 8, 1967, Arthur Levin v. Mary- 
land (court): Criminal prosecution, 3 sets 
of nude male photos. Opinion below reported 
in 228 A. 2d 487. Certiorari denied, 19 L. Ed. 
2d 840 (Jan. 15, 1968). 

611, Sept. 13, 1967, Rabeck v. Beck N.Y. 
(court): Sale of girlie magazines Snap,“ 
vol. 2 No. 8, and “Trojan,” vol. 3, No. 4, to 
minor in violation of sec. 484-1 (New York 
minor’s statute). (See Tannenbaum v. N.Y. 
(supra) Cf. Ginsberg v. N.Y. (supra).) No 
opinion below. Appeal granted, Judgment 
reversed (May 27, 1968), B2 188. 

679, Oct. 3, 1967, Robert-Arthur Manage- 
ment Corp. v. Tennessee ex rel Phil M. 
Canale, Dist. Atty General (court): Injunc- 
tion. 35-mm. motion picture film “Mondo 
Freudo.” Opinion below reported in 414 S. W. 
2d 688. Appeal granted. Judgment reversed, 
19 L. Ed. 2d 777 (Jan. 15, 1968). 

729, Oct. 16, 1967, Samuel Ratner v. Calif. 
(Jury) : Criminal prosecution, Count I Bond- 
age book “Bondage Cabin.“ Count H, 8-mm. 
bondage film, “The Count.“ Count III adver- 
tising brochure. (Special advertising statute, 
Jan, 29, 1968). No opinion below. Certiorari 
denied, 19 L. Ed. 2d 983. 

787, Nov. 6, 1967, Teitel Film Corp v. Cu- 
sack (court): Motion picture censor board 
refused to grant license, 35- mm. motion pic- 
ture films, “Rent-A-Girl” and “Body of a 
Female.” Appeal granted. Opinion below re- 
ported in 230 N.E. 2d 241. Judgment reversed 
on procedural grounds. No determination on 


5 Redesignated as case No. 91 on October 
term, 1967 calendar. Certiorari denied, 19 L. 
Ed. 2d 498 (Dec. 4, 1967). 

Red ted as case No. 164 on October 
term, 1967 calendar. Certiorari granted and 
judgment reversed, 19 L. Ed. 2d 46 (Oct. 23, 
1967). 
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obscenity issue, 19 L. Ed., 2d 966 (Jan. 29, 
1968). 

880, Dec. 4, 1967, Wm. C. Bray v. Calif. 
(Jury): Criminal prosecution. Sale of paper- 
back book “Just for Kicks,” Satan Press 111. 
No opinion below. Certiorari denied, 20 L. 
Ed. 2—(Mar. 18, 1968). 

921, Dec. 16, 1967, Samuels v. Calif. (jury): 
Aggravated assault (sadism and masochism in 
films). Opinion below reported in 58 Calif. 
Rptr. 439. Certiorari denied, 20 L. Ed. 2—( Apr. 
22, 1968). 

932, Dec. 18, 1967, Percy Henry v. Louisiana 
(court): Criminal prosecution. Sale of girlie 
magazines “Gem,” vol. 7, No. 3; “Carnival,” 
vol. 12, No. 1; “Rogue,” vol. 10, No. 1; “Sir,” 
vol. 21, No. 6; “Ace,” vol. 8, No. 4; “Caper,” 
vol. 11, No. 2; “Jaguar,” vol. 1, No. 2; “Gent,” 
vol, 8, No. 9; “Wildcat,” vol. 5, No. 6; “Sir Year 
Book,” fall 1964; and “Nugget,” vol. 9, No. 4. 
Opinion below reported in 198 So. 2d 889. 
Appeal dismissed but certiorari granted and 
judgment reversed. 20 L. Ed. 2—(June 19, 
1968). 

934, Dec. 21, 1967, Felton v. City of Pen- 
sacola (court): Criminal prosecution, Sale 
of nudist magazines. Opinion below reported 
in 200 So. 2d 842. Certiorarl granted. Judg- 
ment reversed, 20 L. Ed. 3—(Mar. 11, 1968). 

966, Dec. 28, 1967, Pennsylvania v. Dell 
Publications, Inc. (court): Petition for cer- 
tiorari by district attorney of Philadelphia 
County, Pa., to review Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court determination holding “Candy” not 
obscene. Denied 20 L. Ed. —, certiorari (Mar. 
4, 1968). 

997, Jan. 8, 1968, Lee Art Theater, Inc. v. 
Virginia (jury): Criminal prosecution. 35- 
mm. motion picture films “Erotic Touch of 
Hot Skin” and “Rent-A-Girl.” As to latter 
film, see Teitel Film Corp. v. Cusack, supra. 
No opinion below. Certiorari granted and 
judgment reversed on search and seizure 
grounds only, 20 L. Ed. 2—(June 19, 1968). 

1092, Feb. 7, 1968, Reed Enterprises v. Clark 
(court); Constitutionality of Federal statute 
permitting prosecution in juris of distribu- 
tion, Affirmed, 20 L. Ed. 2—(Mar. 25, 1968). 

1124, Feb. 15, 1968, California v. Noroff 
(court): Petition for certiorari by Los An- 
geles City attorney to review California Su- 
preme Court’s decision holding male nudist 
magazine “International Nudist Sun,“ vol. 
1, No. 5, protected. Conflicting opinions, 58— 
Calif. Rptr. 172 and 63 Calif. Rptr. 575. Com- 
pare Central Mag. Sales v. U.S. supra. Cer- 
tiorarl denied, 20 L. Ed. 2— (Apr. 8, 1968). 

1235, Mar. 15, 1968, Sturman v. US. 
(court) : Petition for certiorari to review Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit, decision 
against Sturman’s appeal of grand jury sub- 
penas. Certiorari denied, 20 L. Ed. 2—(May 6, 
1968). 


STATUS OF FARM BILL 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Congress resumes its work, the fate of 
the farm bill, the proposed extension of 
the Agricultural Act of 1965, is very much 
in question. 

The version enacted by the House 
specified a $20,000 limitation on the 
amount of payments any single recipient 
may get and authorized only a 1-year 
extension. 

The Senate version provided for a 
4-year extension, and during its con- 
sideration all proposals to establish a 
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limitation on payments to single re- 
cipients were rejected. 

During the days immediately before 
the August recess I blocked requests to 
go to conference on these bills. I did so 
for several reasons. Among them: 

First. The Agricultural Act of 1965 is 
a failure and should not be extended. To 
illustrate, corn is now selling for only 60 
percent of parity—lowest point since 
March 1962. Wheat, at $1.16 a bushel, is 
the lowest in 26 years. Parity ratio for 
Illinois farmers is 67, national parity 
ratio, even though higher than Illinois 
at 3, is the lowest since the depression 
thirties. 

Surely Congress can do better than au- 
thorize an extension of the legislation 
under which the farm economy has fallen 
to its present low ebb. 

Second. Under present circumstances, 
the limitation on payments fixed by the 
House—or any other limitation—has 
little chance to survive House-Senate 
conference. All members of the House 
Agriculture Committee likely to serve on 
the conference committee—except one— 
voted against the $20,000 payment limi- 
tation. Support for a limitation would, if 
anything, be even skimpier on the Sen- 
ate side. 

If the act is extended, I feel a payment 
limitation is highly desirable. 

In all candor, therefore, the House 
should expect that the conference will 
drop all language expressing a limita- 
tion on payments. 

Third. The August recess gave many 
Members an opportunity to hear from 
their farmers and other constituents 
concerning the proposed extension, and 
the question of payment limitation. 

For my part, I can report that a tour 
of every major post office in my district 
disclosed strong support from farmers 
and others for a payment limitation. The 
only criticism of the $20,000 limitation, 
now in the House bill, I heard was to the 
effect that the amount was too high. 
Several farmers said they thought it 
should be not more than $5,000 or $10,- 
000. I also received strong and numerous 
expressions of encouragement in my bat- 
tle against extension of the Agricultural 
Act of 1965. Only one person, a farmer, 
said he felt the existing programs should 
be extended. 

COTTON A SPECIAL PROBLEM? 


During consideration of the farm bill 
by the House several Members expressed 
to me their objection to bringing the 
cotton program under the limitation on 
payments, stating that, in their opinion, 
cotton constituted a special problem and 
should be excluded. Their rationale was 
based on the fact that under the exist- 
ing authority cotton farmers have no 
freedom to plant. They must abide by 
acreage allotments in order to grow cot- 
ton. This of course is true, and this makes 
cotton different in important respects 
from feed grains and wheat. 

However, the payment limitation 
would not, in my view, constitute an un- 
fair burden to cotton growers. 

Cotton farmers are presently getting 
market prices much higher than contem- 
plated when the present program was 
enacted. The price is about 27 cents a 
pound, whereas the program was based 
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on an assumed market price of 21 cents. 
Efficient growers testified to the House 
Agriculture Committee in very recent 
years that they can make money at 21 
cents. 

In addition to the possibility of above- 
average income from the market, each 
cotton grower would be entitled to pay- 
ments up to $20,000. That sum is hardly 
a poverty-size chunk of money. The big 
operators, whose payments under present 
law would exceed $20,000, presumably 
are on a more efficient basis than the 
small ones and thus financially better 
able to accept the limitation on money 
from the U.S. Treasury. 

Moreover, between now and the effec- 
tive date of the proposed limitation, 
growers will have the opportunity to re- 
ject the whole program, acreage limits 
and all, by referendum. 

Therefore, I feel that an exception 
should not be made of cotton. The cost 
of the cotton program has grown com- 
pletely out of reason. Last year it ex- 
ceeded the total market value of the crop. 
A substantial trimming is in order. 

The $20,000 limitation now in the 
House bill would adversely affect only a 
few farmers in feed grains and wheat 
growing areas. Its main impact would be 
on cotton growers where astronomical 
payments are the order of the day. 

Regionally it would hit Texas the 
hardest, because 28 percent of all pay- 
ments now flowing under the program 
authorized in this bill go into the pockets 
of Texas farmers. From this, I can fully 
understand why several Texas Congress- 
men were vehement in opposition to the 
payments limitation. 


APPLE HARVEST IN WAYNE COUNTY 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
propriate that we take some time in the 
midst of our legislative schedule to 
mark this time of year when the fruits of 
the spring planting are reaped. Harvest 
time reminds us that even in this ever 
advancing space age man is dependent 
on the earth for sustenance. 

Rural America with its orchards, fields, 
meadows, ranches, muck farms, and 
fruit and dairy farms feeds the Nation. 
It is in rural America that the pageantry 
so important to our heritage is being 
preserved. 

Harvest time means so much to the 
people of smaller communities and our 
countryside, It is a sign of accomplish- 
ment. The harvest should also have great 
importance for urban Americans, who 
reap its benefits at mealtime every day. 

In the northeast corner of my 36th 
Congressional District of New York the 
people of the bustling community of Wol- 
cott are preparing for their annual 
apple harvest festival next week. Wol- 
cott is a town of 3,500 persons in the 
heart of one of the United States’ finest 
fruit producing areas. 

Wolcott is part of the world famous 
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fruit belt along Wayne County’s northern 
tier. 

The county’s location on the southern 
shore of Lake Ontario enhances its cli- 
mate by providing a growing season long 
enough to insure the maturing of the 
fruit and vegetable crops. It is particu- 
larly favorable to apples, cherries and 
peaches. 


EXTENSIVE ORCHARD LANDS 


The most extensively farmed fruit- 
growing lands are in the towns of Sodus, 
Ontario, Williamson, Huron, Wolcott, 
Rose, Butler, Marion, and Walworth. 

In 5 years the apple harvest festival 
has become one of New York State's out- 
standing pageants. Over 100 young ladies 
throughout the State will compete for 
the title of Miss Apple Harvest Festival. 
Local officials say they expect more than 
50,000 persons to turn out for a week of 
activities, including 25,000 persons at the 
grand parade on the final day. 

I have participated in the parade in 
past years and again this year I have 
been honored by being selected as the 
parade’s grand marshal. 

It is a pleasure for me to share with 
you the efforts of those responsible for 
the apple harvest festival. Douglas A. 
Douglas is general chairman of the fes- 
tival. He is assisted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Wolcott Chamber of Com- 
merce, which includes Walter Dobbin 
Charles Coman, Edwin McQueen, and 
Terrence Connelly. 

Other festival officials include John 
DeWispelaere, Robert Delf, Robert 
pris Philip Kyle and William Reyn- 
olds. 

AMONG AMERICA’S MOST PRODUCTIVE 


Apples are a major part of the life of 
Wayne County. This county, the only 
full county in my 36th Congressional 
District, is the most concentrated fruit 
producing area in New York State and 
probably one of the most productive in 
the country. It produces 45 percent of 
all the apples in western New York 
and a quarter of all the apples produced 
in the State. 

Five to six million bushels of apples 
are produced annually. I have been privi- 
leged to share with many of my col- 
leagues here the delicious tree-ripened 
apples from Wayne County. I do not 
think I stand alone when I say they are 
the best in the world. 

Wayne County also produces 65 per- 
cent of the cherries in New York State. 

The Sodus Fruit Farm, the county’s 
largest orchard, is famed for its fruit 
and its modern processing methods. 

The many canners and processors in 
the area make New York State the 
largest producer of apple sauce, apple 
juice, and frozen apple slices in the Na- 
tion. 

WORLD FAMOUS PROCESSORS 

The products of Wayne County apple 
growers and processors are on shelves 
of supermarkets and grocery stores all 
over the country. I am sure all of you 
are familiar with many of the labels 
which originate along the shore of Lake 
Ontario. 

They include Boekhout Farms, Cahoon 
Farms, Comstock-Greenwood Foods Di- 
vision of the Borden Co., Curtice-Burns, 
Duffy-Mott, Fruit Belt Preserving Co., 
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H. C. Hemingway, Hopkins of Sodus, 
Marion Canning Co., Seneca Foods, 
Sodus Fruit Farm, Sterling Cooperative, 
Waterman Fruit Products, and Wayne 
Packing Co. 

The apple and cherry processors are 
ably represented by the New York State 
Canners and Freezers Association, which 
has its headquarters in Rochester. 

Apple growers are well represented by 
Western New York Apple Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

LOCAL PEOPLE CREDITED 

A lot of credit must also go to the 
elected town officials in the area, par- 
ticularly the supervisors. Donald G. 
Colvin, of Savannah, is chairman of the 
board of supervisors. 

Other orchard area supervisors include 
Jay Robinson of Wolcott, Marion I. 
Crane of Butler, Robert Virts of Rose, 
Russell Freer of Huron, George Arney, 
Jr., of Sodus; Ward J. Marcellus of Wil- 
liamson, Ralph Bushart of Marion, 
Charles Hack of Walworth, and Bruce 
Thompson, of Ontario. 

There are many other community and 
organization leaders who work hard to 
make Wayne County a good place to live 
and work. I know I cannot name them 
all here, but I would like to mention a 
few’such as Ernest Hack, president of the 
Wayne County Farm Bureau; R. Gerald 
Bishop, Wayne County Pomona Grange 
master; New York State Assemblyman 
Joseph Finley, of Walworth; and Mark 
Buckman, manager of the Sodus Fruit 
Farm, and adviser to New York Gov. Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller on matters concern- 
ing agricultural labor. 

Beside the growers and processors, the 
seasonal and full-time farmworkers who 
pick and process the fruit deserve spe- 
cial mention. It is their skill which moves 
the ready product from the fields, 
through the canneries and on its way to 
consumers, 

Special praise should go to the news 
media throughout Wayne County for 
their efforts to keep the public well in- 
formed. 

The weekly and daily newspapers and 
broadcasters have been diligent in giv- 
ing the harvest festival and other events 
full local coverage. These include the 
Red Creek Herald, Lake Shore News in 
Wolcott, Sodus Record, Williamson Sun, 
Wayne County Mail in Ontario, Palmyra 
Courier-Journal, Newark Courier-Ga- 
zette, Lyons Republican, Wayne County 
Herald-Eagle in Clyde, Geneva Times, 
Wayne County News Service of the Gan- 
nett Newspapers and radio station 
WACK in Newark. 

HARVEST FESTIVAL SCHEDULE 


The people of Wayne County join me 
in extending an invitation to you to join 
us in this festival, and I would like to 
share with you the schedule of events for 
the festival week, which starts Tuesday, 
September 10. 

The opening day program will feature 
a “beach party” bathing suit competi- 
tion. There will also be an all-star revue, 
a highly popular program under the di- 
rection of Mrs, Pat Allen. Twenty local 
girls will compete for Miss Wolcott 
honors. 

Sue Welch, 1967 apple harvest festi- 
val queen, and Tamara Fisher, 1967 ap- 
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ple harvest festival princess, will reign 
over all events. 

Mr. Dobbin, chairman of the queen 
competition, will be master of cere- 
monies. 

The 2-hour parade, which I will lead, 
starting at 2:30 p.m. Saturday, Septem- 
ber 14, the final day, will include bands, 
drum and bugle corps, color guards, mili- 
tary drill teams, floats, and volunteer fire 
companies from all over New York. 

Climaxing the festival will be the 
grand harvest ball at the Leavenworth 
School Gymnasium where 1968 queen 
and princess will be selected. 

COMPANION APPLE FESTIVAL 


A comparison event to the apple 
harvest festival is held each spring in 
Williamson to the west of Wolcott. This 
is the annual apple blossom festival, 
which is a highlight of spring in Wayne 
County, drawing tens of thousands of on- 
lookers and participants. 

Mr. Speaker, these two pageants are 
proud reminders of our rural heritage. I 
want to thank you for allowing me to 
share this portion of rural Americana 
with you and my colleagues. 

I know each and every one of you will 
be welcome any time you would like to 
come to Wayne County. I also hope you 
will join with me in wishing the Wolcott 
Apple Harvest Festival great success this 
year and in the years to come. 

The legend of Johnny Appleseed lives 
on in America. The quality and size of 
the Wayne County apple harvest, and 
the enthusiasm and feasting which will 
accompany it, would certainly make this 
orchard-planter from New England 
proud. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington (at the 
request of Mr. ALBERT), for today, and 
the balance of the week, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. RovupesusH (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for an indefinite pe- 
riod, on account of hospitalization and 
recovery from recently sustained in- 
juries. 

Mr. PIRNIE (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), from September 4, 
1968, through September 13, 1968, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. LANDRUM (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for September 4 through Sep- 
tember 13, on account of official busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Pucixskr, for 1 hour, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Duncan) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. SmitH of Oklahoma, for 1 hour, 
on September 5. 
sage HALPERN, for 1 hour, on Septem- 

r 5. 
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Mr. ScHWENGEL, for 1 hour on Septem- 
ber 4, 5, and 6. 

Mr, Maruias of Maryland, for 15 min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. MONAGAN. 

Mr. Fueua and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Michl in four instances and to 
include editorials. 

Mr. Horton and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Devine to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Ayres) during general de- 
bate on the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia and to in- 
clude extraneous matter during general 
debate on H.R. 15045. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Duncan) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. RxHopes of Arizona in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. Zwack. 

Mr. UTT. 

Mr. Maruias of Maryland in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

. SMITH of Oklahoma. 

. SCHERLE in two instances. 

. KUYKENDALL in three instances. 
. Mize in two instances. 

. HORTON. 

. RUMSFELD in four instances. 

. THompson of Georgia. 

. ANDERSON of Illinois. 

. KUPFERMAN in five instances. 
. LLOYD. 

. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

. Escu in two instances. 

. VANDER JAGT. 

. BATTIN in two instances. 

Mr. Wyman in three instances. 

Mr. QUILLEN in four instances. 

Mr. MINSHALL. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Morcan) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. McFatt. 

Mr. Corman in five instances. 


Mr. Vanixk in three instances. 
Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. FEIGHAN in five instances. 
Mr. STEED in two instances. 
Mr. Huneate in three instances. 
Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. 

Mr. ETL nERO in three instances. 
Mr. Rooney of New York. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON in two instances. 
Mr. FRIEDEL. 

Mr. Orsen in two instances. 

Mr. Dorn in two instances. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. DINGLE. 

Mr. RoxBAL. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3945. An act to authorize the documen- 
tation of the vessel West Wind as a vessel of 
the United States with coastwise privileges; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 


H.R. 1093. An act to amend and clarify 
the reemployment provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5233. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sophie Michalowska; 

H.R. 10932. An act for the relief of Gilmour 
O. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air Force (re- 
tired); 

H.R. 12323. An act to amend chapter 78 of 
title 10, United States Code, relating to the 
retired serviceman's family protection plan, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12843. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; 

H.R. 13781. An act to amend title II of the 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment Act of 1966; 

H.R. 14367. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of beryl ore from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16027. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates 
of compensation for disabled veterans, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 16363. An act to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
to provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State poultry 
products inspection programs, and for other 


urposes; 

H.R. 17522. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cles for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 18188. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 18254. An act to amend further sec- 
tion 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920; 
and 

H.R. 18706. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 633. An act to promote the foreign policy 
of the United States by strengthening and 
improving the Foreign Service personnel 
system of the U.S. Information Agency 
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through establishment of a Foreign Service 
Information Officer Corps; 

S. 1504. An act to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, 
as amended, to provide for loans for enter- 
prises to supplement farm income and for 
farm conversion to recreation, remove the 
annual ceiling on insured loans, increase the 
amount of unsold insured loans that may 
be made out of the fund, raise the aggregate 
annual limits on grants, establish a flexible 
loan interest rate, and for other purposes; 

S. 2269. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 27, 1954, relative to the unlawful seizure 
of fishing vessels of the United States by 
foreign countries; 

S. 2468. An act for the relief of Dr. George 
S. Ioannides; 

S. 2488. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
Agustin Pereira-Valdes; and 

S. 3095. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend and improve the pro- 
grams relating to the training of nursing and 
other health professions and allied health 
professions personnel, the program relating 
to student aid for such personnel, and the 
program relating to health research facili- 
ties, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on August 7, 1968, present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1093. An act to amend and clarify the 
reemployment provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5233. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sophie Michalowska; 

HR. 10864. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in Saline County, Ark., to the Dierks Forests, 
Inc., and for other purposes: 

H.R. 10932. An act for the relief of Gilmour 
©. MacDonald, colonel, U.S, Air Force 
(retired); 

H.R. 12323, An act to amend chapter 73 of 
title 10, United States Code, relating to the 
retired serviceman's family protection plan, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12843. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; 

H. R. 13781. An act to amend title II of the 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment Act of 1966; 

H.R. 14867. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of beryl ore from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H. R. 15794. An act to provide for U.S. 
standards and a national inspection system 
for grain, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16027. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide increases in 
rates of compensation for disabled veterans, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16086, An act to amend the act of 
August 25, 1959 (73 Stat, 420), pertaining 
to the affairs of the Choctaw Tribe of 
Oklahoma; 

H.R. 16363. An act to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
to provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State poultry 
products inspection programs, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 17522. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 18188, An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes; 
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H.R. 18254. An act to amend further sec- 
tion 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920; 
and 

H.R. 18706. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ELMER J. 
HOLLAND 


(Mr. MORGAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I wish to announce to the House 
the death of a distinguished Member of 
the House, our colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania, ELMER J. HOLLAND. At the appro- 
priate time, as the dean of the delega- 
tion, I intend to ask for time for the 
House to honor him. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1287 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able ELMER J, HoLLaNDb, a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania, 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn, 


The resolutions were agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 56 min- 
utes p.m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, September 5, 1968, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2112. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on the 
O'Neill unit, Missouri River Basin project, 
Nebraska, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 9(a) of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 (53 Stat. 1187) (H. Doc. No. 378); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

2113. A letter from the Architect of the 
Capitol, transmitting a report of expendi- 
tures during the period January 1 to June 
30, 1968, pursuant to section 105(b) of Pub- 
lic Law 88-454; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 

2114. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting reports on the number 
of officers on duty with Headquarters, De- 
partment of the Army and detailed to the 
Army general staff on June 30, 1968, pur- 
suant to the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 3031(c); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2115. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to permit naval flight officers to be 
eligible to command certain naval aviation 
activities and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

2116. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and In- 
stallations), transmitting a notification of 
the location, nature, and estimated cost of a 
project proposed to be undertaken for the 
Army Reserve, pursuant to the provisions of 
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10 U.S.C, 2233a(1); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2117. A letter from the Assistant. Secretary 
of the Army (R. & D.), transmitting the re- 
port on Department of the Army research and 
development contracts for $50,000 or more for 
the period January 1 to June 30, 1968, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 4, Public 
Law 557, 82d Congress; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2118. A letter from the Chairman, Board 
of Visitors, U.S. Naval Academy, trans- 
mitting a copy of the annual report of the 
Board of Visitors; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

2119. A letter from the director, contract 
administration, for commander, Naval Facil- 
ities Engineering Command, Department of 
the Navy, transmitting the semiannual re- 
port for the period January 1 to June 30, 
1968, of military construction contracts 
awarded on other than a competitive bid 
basis, pursuant to the provisions of section 
804, Public Law 90-110; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2120. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 84th quarterly re- 
port for the second quarter 1968, pursuant to 
the provisions of the Export Control Act of 
1949; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

2121. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report on voluntary agree- 
ments and programs entered into under sec- 
tion 708 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, pursuant to section 708(e) of that act; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

2122. A letter from the Assistant to the 
Commissioner, government of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 19(a) of the 
District of Columbia Public Assistance Act 
of 1962; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

2123. A letter from the Assistant to the 
Commissioner, government of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to repeal section 8 of the District 
of Columbia Appropriations Act, 1969, relat- 
ing to the installation of meters in taxicabs 
operated in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2124. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, transmitting a report 
pursuant to the provisions of section 507(b) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2125. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port of property donated to public health 
and educational institutions and civil de- 
fense organizations under sections 203(}) 
and 203(k) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 203(0) of that act; to the Committee 
on Government Operations, 

2126. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the feasibility of consolidating military 
real property maintenance functions on 
Oahu, Hawaii, and in the Norfolk, Va., area, 
Department of Defense; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2127. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of need for improved coordination of 
transmission line design and construction 
practices by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
Bonneville Power Administration, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2128. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of discounts granted gen- 
erating and transmission cooperatives, east- 
ern division, Missouri River Basin project; 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 
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2129. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the movement of American forces 
from France (Operation Freloc), Depart- 
ment of Defense; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2130. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the problem areas affecting useful- 
ness of results of government-sponsored 
research in medicinal chemistry, National In- 
stitutes of Health, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2131. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the need to strengthen procedures 
for determining continued eligibility of 
widows for Federal benefits, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Veterans’ 
Administration, U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Railroad Retirement Board, and De- 
partment of Labor; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2132. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the need for improvement in plan- 
ning for large mechanized mail-handling 
facilities by the Post Office Department; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2133. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 

on savings realized through the use 
of effective formal advertising in contract- 
ing for propane. General Services Adminis- 
tration; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

2134, A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on savings available through discon- 
tinuing purchase of title insurance on sales 
of house acquired by the Federal Housing 
Administration, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2135. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on savings available by improving ad- 
ministration of the small reclamation proj- 
ects loan program, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2135. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of need for improvement in funding 
practices affecting spare parts procurements, 
Department of Defense; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2137. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of need for improved compliance by 
Goddard Space Flight Center with estab- 
lished accounting procedures for control of 
equipment, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration; to the Committee on Gov- 
errment Operations. 

2138. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal, pursuant to the 
provisions of 57 Stat. 380, 59 Stat. 434, and 63 
Stet. 377; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

2139. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting the third annual 
report on the minerals exploration assistance 
program, pursuant to section 2(5) of the act 
of November 8, 1965; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2140, A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of an ap- 
plication for a loan under the Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act, for the Cameron County 
Water Improvement District No. 2 of San 
Benito, Tex., pursuant to section 4(a) of the 
act; to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs 


2141. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of an 
application for a loan under the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act, for the Santa 
Maria Control and Improvement District, 
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Cameron County No. 4 of Santa Maria, Tex., 
pursuant to section 4(a) of the act; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2142. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interlor, transmitting a copy of 
an application for a loan under the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act, for the Haights 
Creek Irrigation Co., of Kaysville, Utah, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 4(a) of the 
act; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

2143. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of an 
application for a loan under the Small Recla- 
mation Projects Act, for the Valley Center 
Municipal Water District of Valley Center, 
Calif., pursuant to section 4(a) of the act; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

2144. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a proposed concession contract under 
which facilities for the public will be au- 
thorized to continue on the south rim of the 
Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz., pursuant 
to the provisions of the act of July 31, 1953 
(67 Stat. 271), as amended; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2145. A letter from the Acting Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
act of September 5, 1962 (76 Stat. 435), pro- 
viding for the establishment of the Freder- 
ick Douglass home as a part of the park sys- 
tem in the National Capital; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2146. A letter from the Chairman, Indian 
Affairs Commission, transmitting the first 
annual report of the Commission as of July 
1, 1968; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

2147. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Indian Claims Commission, transmitting a 
report that proceedings have been concluded 
with respect to docket No. 279-A the Black- 
jeet and Gros Ventre Tribes of Indians, Ete., 
Petitioners, the Assiniboine Tribes of In- 
dians, residing upon the Fort Belknap and 
Fort Peck Reservations, Mont., and the Sioux 
Tribe of the Fort Peck Reservation, Mont., 
Intervenors, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica, pursuant to the provisions of 60 Stat. 
1055, 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the Committee Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

2148. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
transmitting a copy of a proposed grant 
agreement with the University of Wyoming 
for scientific research, pursuant to section 
(d), Public Law 89-672; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2149. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, transmitting a re- 
port concerning the activities of the Com- 
mission in implementing the Pair Packag- 
ing and Labeling Act, pursuant to section 8 
of such act (15 U.S.C. sec. 1451); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2150. A letter from the Executive Director 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, transmitting a report on the backlog of 
pending applications and hearing cases in the 
Federal Communications Commission as of 
July 31, 1968, pursuant to section ö (e) of the 
Communications Act as amended July 16, 
1962, by Public Law 554; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2151. A letter from the Acting Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission, transmitting 
a copy of the publication, Typical Electric 
Bills, 1967“; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2152. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report relating to exemptions 
from the antitrust laws to assist in safe- 
guarding the balance-of-payments positions 
of the United States, pursuant to section 3 
of Public Law 89-175; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2153. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a report of claims of 
employees for damage to or loss of personal 
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property settled during fiscal year 1968, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Military Per- 
sonnel and Civilian Employees’ Claim Act of 
1964, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2154. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Air Force, transmitting a report of claims 
paid for the fiscal year 1968 by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force under the Military 
Personnel and Civilian Employees’ Claims 
Act of 1964, as amended (31 U.S.C. 240-243); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2155. A letter from the General Manager, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, transmit- 
ting a report of settlement of claims of 
employees paid under authority of the 
Military Personnel and Civilian Employees’ 
Claims Act of 1964, as amended, for the period 
July 1, 1967, through June 30, 1968, pursuant 
to the provisions of subsection (e) of the 
statute; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2156. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved according 
certain beneficiaries third and sixth prefer- 
ence classification, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 204(d) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

2157. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of list and orders entered in cases in which 
the authority contained in section 212(d) (3) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
exercised pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 212(d) (6) of the act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2158. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved according 
certain beneficiaries third and sixth prefer- 
ence classification (Aug. 15, 1968), pursuant 
to the provisions of section 204(d) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2159. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved and giving 
the beneficiaries third and sixth preference 
classification (Sept. 3, 1968), pursuant to 
the provisions of section 204(d) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2160. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders (Aug. 1, 1968), entered in the cases 
of certain aliens found admissible to the 
United States under the provisions of sec- 
tion 212(a) (28) (I) (il) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2161. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases in which the au- 
thority contained in section 212(d)(3) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
exercized in behalf of certain aliens, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 212(d) (6) of the 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2162. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a request 
for withdrawal of a certain case involving 
suspension of deportation under the pro- 
visions of section 244(a) (1) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2163. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders (Sept. 3, 1968) entered in the cases of 
certain aliens who have been found admissi- 
ble to the United States under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, pursuant to section 
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212(a) (28) (I) (il) of the act; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

2164. A letter from the Governor, Canal 
Zone government, transmitting a report of 
claims paid for the period of July 1, 1967, 
to June 30, 1968, pursuant to the provisions 
of 28 U.S.C. 2672, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2165. A letter from the President, Panama 
Canal Company, transmitting a report of 
claims paid for the period July 1, 1967, to 
June 30, 1968, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 3, Military Personnel and Civilian 
Employees’ Claims Act of 1964; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2166. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the Postmaster General to re- 
lieve postmasters and other employees for 
certain losses resulting from improper, or in- 
correct payments; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

2167. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a report on the rela- 
tionship between the consumption of alco- 
hol and highway safety, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 204 of the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966, Public Law 89-564; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

2168. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting recommendations re- 
garding the future Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram supplementary to the 1968 national 
highway needs report submitted January 31, 
1968, pursuant to the provision of section 3, 
Public Law 89-139; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

2169. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to modify eli- 
gibility requirements governing the grant 
of assistance in acquiring specially adapted 
housing to include loss or loss of use of a 
lower extremity and other service-connected 
neurological or orthopedic disability which 
impairs locomotion to the extent that a 
wheelchair is regularly required; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of August 2, 
1968, the following bills were reported on 
August 5, 1968: 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled “U.S. Aid Oper- 
ations in Latin America Under the Alliance 
for Progress” (36th report by the commit- 
tee) (Rept. No. 1849). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled “Criteria for 
Support Service Cost Comparisons” (37th 
report by the committee) (Rept. No. 1850). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


Under clause 2 or rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of August 2, 
1968, the following bill was reported on 
August 7, 1968: 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled “Consumer 
Problem of the Poor: Supermarket Opera- 
tions in Low-Income Areas and the Federal 
Response” (38th report by the committee) 
(Rept. No. 1851). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

[Submitted September 4, 1968] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. S. 224. An 
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act to provide for the rehabilitation of the 
Eklutna project, Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1852). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. S. 3058. An 
act to amend the Water Resources Planning 
Act to revise the authorization of appropria- 
tions for administering the provisions of the 
act, and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1853). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 15245. A bill to estab- 
lish the Flaming Gorge National Recreation 
Area in the States of Utah and Wyoming, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1854). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. CAREY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 16801. A bill to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
rehabilitation of Guam, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved November 4, 1963; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 1855). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 17787. A bill to author- 
ize the appropriation of funds for Padre Is- 
land National Seashore in the State of Texas, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1856). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. TAYLOR. Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 18333. A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to study the 
feasibility and desirability of establishing an 
Upper Mississippi Valley National Recreation 
Area between Wood River, III., and Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1857). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.J. Res. 1384, Joint Reso- 
lution relating to the administration of the 
National Park System; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1858). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 10256. A bill to render 
the assertion of land claims by the United 
States based upon accretion or avulsion 
subject to legal and equitable defense to 
which private persons asserting such claims 
would be subject; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1859), Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 14413. A bill to author- 
ize the acquisition and disposal of certain 
lands at Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Military Park, Ga., and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No, 1860). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Committee of conference. 
S. 1004. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
central Arizona project, Arizona-New Mex- 
ico, and for other purposes. (Rept. No. 1861). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Committee of conference. 
S. 20. An act to provide for a comprehensive 
review of national water resource problems 
and programs, and for other purposes, (Rept. 
No, 1862). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H.R. 17954, A bill to correct 
certain inequities and relieve certain liabil- 
ities arising out of overpayments of com- 
pensation to Government employees as a 
result of administrative error in the appli- 
cation of certain provisions of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, the Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1964, and other provisions of 
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law, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1863). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H.R. 19136, A bill to amend 
title 5, United States Code, to provide for 
the payment of overtime and standby pay 
to certain personnel employed in the De- 
partment of Transportation. (Rept. No. 
1864). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H.R. 7406. A bill to authorize 
the furnishing of subsistence and quarters 
or per diem allowance to employees of the 
Corps of Engineers engaged in floating plant 
operations; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1865). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 19411, A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H.R. 19412. A bill to provide that the U.S. 
District Court for the Southern District of 
Florida shall also be held at Fort Lauder- 
dale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 19413. A bill authorizing a survey of 
the Kalihi Stream area, Oahu, Hawaii, in the 
interest of flood control and allied purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 19414. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the Commercial Fisheries Research and 
Development Act of 1964; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 19415. A bill to provide for a delay, or 
a waiver, of the conditions of mailing articles 
at the special fourth-class rate or at the 
library rate, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 19416. A bill to prohibit loans by the 
Small Business Administration to businesses 
deriving 50 percent or more of their revenues 
from the sale of alcoholic beverages; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 19417. A bill to amend the Federal 
Reserve Act to broaden eligibility for use of 
the discount privilege; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 19418. A bill to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, as amended, to expedite retirement of 
Government capital from Federal interme- 
diate credit banks, production credit asso- 
ciations and banks for cooperatives, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 19419. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 19420. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a compre- 
hensive review of the medical, technical, 
social, and legal problems and opportunities 
which the Nation faces as a result of medical 
progress toward making transplantation of 
organs, and the use of artificial organs a prac- 
tical alternative in the treatment of disease; 
to amend the Public Health Service Act to 
provide assistance to certain non-Federal in- 
stitutions, agencies, and organizations for the 
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establishment and operation of regional and 
community programs for patients with kidney 
disease and for the conduct of training re- 
lated to such programs; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 19421. A bill to amend the Federal 
employees and retired Federal employees 
health benefits programs to insure that re- 
tired Federal employees do not have to pay 
twice for benefits which are provided both 
under such programs and under the health 
insurance program for the aged under the 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUDE (for himself, Mr. JACOBS, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. ApAms, and Mr. 
Maratias of Maryland): 

H.R. 19422. A bill to authorize additional 
compensation for District of Columbia police 
and firemen for completion of law enforce- 
ment and police administration courses at in- 
stitutions of higher education; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 19423. A bill to amend section 19(a) 
of the District of Columbia Public Assistance 
Act of 1962; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 19424. A bill to eliminate racketeering 
in the sale and distribution of cigarettes and 
to assist State and local governments in the 
enforcement of cigarette taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 19425. A bill to establish the Rancho 
Guajome National Historic Site in the State 
of California; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI;: 

H. Con. Res, 810. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the occupation of Czechoslovakia; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. BOLTON (for herself, Mr. 
ADAIR, Mr. GERALD R. Forp, and Mr. 
CORBETT) : 

H. Con. Res. 811. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the occupation of Czechoslovakia by 
military forces of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL (for himself, Mr. Gross, 
Mr, Brock, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. 
Cramer, Mr, SMITH of Oklahoma, Mr. 
ASHBROOK, and Mr. KN of New 
York): 

H. Con. Res. 812. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the occupation of Czechoslovakia 
by military forces of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MESKILL: 

H. Res. 1288. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, SCHWENGEL: 

H. Res. 1289. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Public Works to conduct an 
investigation and study to determine the 
maximum length of motor vehicles permitted 
to use the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways; to the Committee on 
Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

374. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Arkansas, relative 
to the taxation of National banks by the 
States; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

$75. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, relative to the 
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Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 1940; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

876. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Guam, relative to the estab- 
lishment of a Status Commission for the Un- 
incorporated Territory of Guam; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 19426. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Bellone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19427. A bill for the relief of Carmine 
Aletto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19428. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Marquies DaSilva; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19429. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
D'Aquisto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 19430. A bill for the relief of Roslyn 
Piper; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 19431. A bill for the relief of George 
Georgakopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R, 19432. A bill for the relief of Colie 

Lance Johnson, Jr.; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 19433. A bill for the relief of certain 
individuals; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 19434. A bill for the relief of Emilio 
Garcia-Sumayod; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H.R. 19435. A bill for the relief of Simon 
Greenberg, Eva Greenberg, and Harold Leslie 
Greenberg; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 19436. A bill for the relief of Iris 
Elisabeth Mensing; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 19437. A bill for the relief of Alireza 
Soltani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19438. A bill for the relief of Angela 
Maria Narici; to the Committee on the Ju- 


di s 
By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 19439. A bill for the relief of James 
L. Smith; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 19440. A bill for the relief of Ettore 
Salerno; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19441. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Alberto Gomes Barbosa; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 19442. A bill for the relief of Ho Tsiu 

Yee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 19443. A bill for the relief of Lucrezia 
Adragna and her children, Gioacchino 
Adragna and Luciano Adragna; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 19444. A bill for the relief of Arita 
Genicounia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 19445. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hilda Peters; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 19446. A bill for the relief of Janice 
and Paget Whyte; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 19447. A bill for the relief of Francesca 
Adriana Fatta (Millonzi); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 19448. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Thomas Murrihy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 19449. A bill for the relief of Tikva 
Cohen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 19450. A bill for the relief of Vera 
Zilzer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19451. A bill for the relief of Boris 
Spaleta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19452. A bill for the relief of Wendy 
Tse; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 19453. A bill for the relief of Panayot 
Farmaka and Sultana Farmaka; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19454. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Arena, his wife Anna Arena, and their daugh- 
ter Anna Nicoletta Arena; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19455. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Tavano and Natalina Tavano; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19456. A bill for the relief of Salva- 
tore Favella; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 19457. A bill for the relief of Bettina 
Cortina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19458. A bill for the relief of Bene- 
detta Larca; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 19459. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Eduardo N. Saguil; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19460. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Carbone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19461. A bill for the relief of Franco 
Rinaldi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19462. A bill for the relief of Carmelo 
Ricotta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 19463. A bill for the relief of Chung 

Sung Bak; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 19464, A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Richard Benjamin Dewgard and his wife, 
Mrs. Phillipa Leanora Dewgard; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr, GUBSER: 

H.R, 19465, A bill for the relief of Miss 
Estelita Cabacungan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19466. A bill for the relief of Dionisio 
Sabio Radoc and Espirita Cuntapay Radoc; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19467. A bill relating to the income tax 
treatment of contributions to the Sierra 
Club; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 19468. A bill for the relief of Myung 
Ja Jun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19469. A bill for the relief of Du-Nam 
Lee Chung; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, HAYS: 

H.R. 19470. A bill for the relief of Antonino 

Iacoucci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 19471. A bill for the relief of Nikolaos 
M. Parkas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19472. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Salvatore Hardi; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19473. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Oliveri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19474 A bill for the relief of Helena 
Wilk; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 19475. A bill for the relief of Ernesto 
G. Domenden; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 19476. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Domizio Mancini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 19477. A bill for the relief of Mario 

Di Leo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 
H.R. 19478. A bill for the relief of Felipe 
Plaza Otero; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

H.R. 19479. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Jose Urreaga Ariztia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19480. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Miguel Recondo Andueza; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19481. A bill for the relief of Vincente 
Azpiroz Echarri; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 19482. A bill for the relief of Victori- 
ano Echarte Irazoqui; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19483. A bill for the relief of Martin 
Baraibar Iturralde; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19484. A bill for the relief of Martin 
Uriz Valencia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 19485. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Iturregui Zabala; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19486. A bill for the relief of Floren- 
tino Goya Zozaya; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19487. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Urionaguena Urionaguena; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 19488. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ni- 
cholas Gerber, his wife, Mirjam Caroline Stiel 
Gerber, and their daughter, Monica Ruth 
Gerber; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

H.R. 19489. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Aranda Zabala; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 19490. A bill to validate the convey- 
ance of certain land in the State of Cali- 
fornia by the Southern Pacific Co.; to the 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 19491. A bill for the relief of A. F. M. 
Sharful Alam; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19492. A bill for the relief of Tze Duen 
Chan, his wife Shen Fen Chan, and their 
minor daughter Karen Chan; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19493. A bill for the relief of Patience 
Berko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 19494. A bill for the relief of Keitaro 
Nomura, his wife, Iyoko Nomura, and their 
minor sons, Chiyotaka Nomura and Koji 
Nomura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19495. A bill for the relief of Tameki- 
chi Yasusato Asato; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MESKILL: 

H.R. 19496. A bill for the relief of Ilona 

Hiermann; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 19497. A bill for the relief of Dr. Eliseo 
Banguis and Dr. Lucia Banguis; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 19498. A bill for the relief of Yocheved 
Gorash; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19499. A bill for the relief of Calogero 
Mallia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19500. A bill for the relief of Veronica 
Barnes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19501. A bill for the relief of Bar- 
tolome Catelo and Marietta Alonso De 
Castro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 19502. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
da Silva Bettencourt; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19503. A bill for the relief of Augusto 
Buonapane; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 19504. A bill for the relief of Panayio- 
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tis and Georgia Zafiropoulos; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19505. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Pinto Repas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 19506. A bill for the relief of Isidro 
L. Marcojos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19507. A bill for the relief of Angelina 
R. Reyes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19508, A bill for the relief of Zoltan A. 
Szocs; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 19509 A bill for the relief of Sicinio 
V. Apigo, Sr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H. R. 19510. A bill for the relief of Paolo 
Vitale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19511. A bill for the relief of Rafael 
Savaryego; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19512. A bill for the relief of Mariano 
Scavuzzo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 19513. A bill for the relief of Mr. Isi- 
doro Castronovo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19514. A bill for the relief of Mr. Bijoy 
Sankar Paul, and Mrs. Heidrun Paul (hus- 
band and wife); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19515. A bill for the relief of Mr. Gui- 
seppe DeLuca; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 19516. A bill for the relief of Mr. Leo- 
nardo Ognibene, Mrs. Grazia Ognibene, Giu- 
seppe Ognibene, and Domenico Ognibene; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs, REID of Illinois: 

H.R. 19517. A bill for the relief of Wilfred 
Goldthorpe, Joyce Goldthorpe, Lesley. Deb- 
orah Goldthorpe, and Brian Andrew Gold- 
thorpe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 19518. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Jesus Berecibar; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19519. A bill for the relief of Mitsu- 
yasu Maeno (also known as Soichi Maeno) 
and his wife, Noriko Maeno; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 19520. A bill for the relief of Abraham 
J. Braum; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19521. A bill for the relief of Kalavati 
Gupta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H.R. 19522. A bill for the relief of Dr. Is- 
mael D. Yanga, Jr.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 19523. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Salvo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19524. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Caterina Berlen DeSilvio; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 19525. A bill for the relief of Malua 
Maiava Hunkin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19526. A bill for the relief of Dai Sik 
Park; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19527. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Vita Maria Narici; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 19528. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Fernande M. Allen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 19529. A bill for the relief of Vallan 
Pitts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 19530. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Z. Gutierrez, Jr., M.D.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 19531. A bill for the relief of Arita 
Zannides Genidounia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 
H.R. 19532. A bill for the relief of Jesus 
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Maria Oteiza Aroztegui; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19533. A bill for the relief of Joaquin 
Michelena Burguete; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19534. A bill for the relief of Julio 
Aristoy Ochandorena; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19535. A bill for the relief of Pascual 
Baraibar Iturralde; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19536. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
Javier Azqueta Goitia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19537. A bill for the relief of Lucio 
Cortea Goyeneche; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19538. A bill for the relief of Anastasio 
Apezteguia Saldias; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19539. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Jose Aznarez Barba; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19540. A bill for the relief of Eustaquio 
Iparraguirre Zubieta; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19541. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Aleman Larregui; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19542. A bill for the relief of certain 
individuals; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 19543. A bill for the rellef of Ignacio 
Lizasco Jauregui; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19544. A bill for the relief of Santiago 
Iturregui Urrutia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19545. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Jorajuria Arrechea; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19546. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
Lasarte Muguiro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19547. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Irigoyen Echeverria; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19548. A bill for the relief of Apolinar 
Gaston Barcos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 19549. A bill for the relief of Aurelio 
Iribarren Iriate; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19550. A bill for the relief of Jairer 
Gamio Goni; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.19551. A bill for the relief of Maximo 
Gonzalez Solana; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19552. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Maria Gamio Goni; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19553. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Maria Salaverri; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 19554. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Aguirre; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19555. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Paternain; to the Committee on the 
Juđiciary. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 19556. A bill for the relief of Alois 
Josef Betschart; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 19557. A bill to adjust the immigra- 
tion status of George, Robert, Daniel, and 
Nicholas Panagopoulos; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 19558. A bill for the relief of Madona 
Cudjoe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19559. A bill for the relief of Erica 
Sheffer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19560. A bill for the relief of Arie 
Sheffer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

ELR. 19561. A bill for the relief of Tuncer 
Someren and Mrs. Ayten Ozdil Someren; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 19562. A bill for the relief of Bert N. 
Adams and Emma Adams; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 19563. A bill for the relief of Prudencio 
Cenicacelaya Aboitiz; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 19564. A bill for the relief of Keum Jo 

Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 19565. A bill for the relief of Lydia 
Bernardez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

391. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
board of commissioners, city of Ashland, Ky., 
relative to tax exemption on State and local 
government bonds; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

392. Also, petition of Karl Weiser, Wesel, 
Germany, relative to certain requests dealing 
with foreign affairs; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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393. Also, petition of Mr. William Netschert, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., relative to the census; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

394. Also, petition of Mr. Henry Stoner, 
Portland, Oreg., relative to a Great Orations 
Day; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

395. Also, petition of the President of the 
Mariana Islands District Legislature, Saipan, 
Mariana Islands, relative to a report on land 
problems in the Mariana Islands and remarks 
given during the beginning of the Mariana 
Islands District Legislature; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


SENATE—Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 noon, and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, the baffling prob- 
lems in which our lives are set bring to 
our lips the cry, “Who is sufficient for 
these things?” 

Reveal to us how vast are the issues 
and how great the enterprise commit- 
ted now to our hands in the tangled af- 
fairs of our agitated world, 

We turn to Thee, driven by our ten- 
sion for the present, anxiety about the 
future, deep concern about ourselves, our 
Nation, and our world. 

With Thy benediction may we face 
the toil of these days with honest deal- 
ing and clear thinking, with hatred of 
all deceit, and sham, and in the knowl- 
edge that all great and noble service in 
this world is based on gentleness and 
patience and self giving. 

In the spirit of the Master we ask it. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
August 2, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of Friday, August 2, 1968, 
the Secretary of the Senate, on Satur- 
day, August 3, 1968, received the follow- 
ing message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the temporary ad- 
journment of the Senate: 

That the Speaker of the House had 
appointed Mr, O'NEILL of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Smitx of Iowa, Mr. Davis of Georgia, 
Mr. Devine, of Ohio, and Mr. KYL, of 
Iowa, as members of the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Campaign Ex- 
penditures. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 3566) to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
with respect to the definition of sup- 
plemental air transportation,” and for 
other purposes, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 


8.633, An act to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States by strengthening 
and improving the Foreign Service person- 
nel system of the U.S. Information Agency 
through establishment of a Foreign Service 
Information Officer Corps; 

S. 1504. An act to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, 
as amended, to provide for loans for enter- 
prises to supplement farm income and for 
farm conversion to recreation, remove the 
annual ceiling on insured loans, increase the 
amount of unsold insured loans that may 
be made out of the fund, raise the aggregate 
annual limits on grants, establish a flexible 
loan interest rate, and for other purposes; 

S. 2269. An act to amend the act of 
August 27, 1954, relative to the unlawful 
seizure of fishing vessels of the United States 
by foreign countries; 

S. 2468. An act for the relief of Dr. George 
S. Ioannides; 

S. 2488. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
Agustin Pereira-Valdes; 

S. 3095. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend and improve the pro- 
grams relating to the training of nursing and 
other health professions and allied health 
professions personnel, the program relating 
to student aid for such personnel, and the 
program relating to health research facilities, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1093. An act to amend and clarify the 
reemployment provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5233. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sophie Michalowska; 

H.R. 10932. An act for the relief of Gilmour 
OC. MacDonald, colonel, U.S, Air Force 
(retired); 

H.R. 12323. An act to amend chapter 73 of 
title 10, United States Code, relating to the 
retired serviceman’s family protection plan, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12843. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; 

H.R. 18781. An act to amend title II of the 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment Act of 1966; 

H.R. 14867. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of beryl ore from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16027. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates of 
compensation for disabled veterans, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 16363. An act to clarify and other- 
wise amend the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act, to provide for cooperation with appro- 
priate State agencies with respect to State 
poultry products inspection programs, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 17522. An act making appropriations 


for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R, 18188. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 18254. An act to amend further section 
27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920; and 

H.R. 18706. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that he presented to the President of the 
United States the following bills: 


On August 7, 1968: 

S. 1504. An act to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, ` 
as amended, to provide for loans for enter- 
prises to supplement farm income and for 
farm conversion to recreation, remove the 
annual ceiling on insured loans, increase 
the amount of unsold insured loans that 
may be made out of the fund, raise the ag- 
gregate annual limits on grants, establish 
a flexible loan interest rate, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2269. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 27, 1954, relative to the unlawful seizure 
of fishing vessels of the United States by for- 
eign countries; 

S. 2468. An act for the relief of Dr. George 
S. Ioannides; 

S. 2488. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
Agustin Pereira-Valdes; 

S. 3095. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend and improve the pro- 
grams relating to the training of nursing and 
other health professions and allied health 
professional personnel, the program relating 
to student aid for such personnel, and the 
program relating to health research facili- 
ties, and for other purposes; 

S. 3638. An act to provide indemnity pay- 
ments to dairy farmers; 

S. 3710. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other purposes; 
and 

8.3865. An act to clarify the status of 
National Guard technicians, and for other 
purposes. 

On August 12, 1968: 

S. 450. An act to provide for the popular 
election of the Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 633. An act to promote the Foreign Pol- 
icy of the United States by strengthening and 
improving the Foreign Service personnel sys- 
tem of the U.S. Information Agency through 
establishment of a Foreign Service Informa- 
tion Officer Corps; and 
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S. 3418. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1970 and 1971 for the con- 
struction of certain highways in accordance 
with title 23 of the United States Code, and 


for other purposes, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of Friday, August 2, 1968, the 
President pro tempore, on Tuesday, 
August 6, 1968, signed the following en- 
rolled bills, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

S. 1504. An act to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, as 
amended, to provide for loans for enterprises 
to supplement farm income and for farm 
conversion to recreation, remove the annual 
ceiling on insured loans, increased the 
amount of unsold insured loans that may be 
made out of the fund, raise the aggregate 
annual limits on grants, establish a flexible 
loan interest rate, and for other purposes; 

S. 2269. An act to amend the act of August 
27, 1954, relative to the unlawful seizure of 
fishing vessels of the United States by for- 
eign countries; 

S. 2468. An act for the relief of Dr. George 
S. Ioannides; 

S. 2488. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
Agustin Pereira-Valdes; 

S. 3095. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend and improve the pro- 
grams relating to the training of nursing and 
other health professions and allied health 
professions personnel, the program relating 
to student aid for such personnel, and the 
program relating to health research facilities, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3638. An act to provide indemnity pay- 
ments to dairy farmers; 

S. 3710. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other purposes; 

S. 3865. An act to clarify the status of Na- 
tional Guard technicians, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 1093. An act to amend and clarify the 
reemployment provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5238. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sophie Michalowska; 

H.R. 10864. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in Saline County, Ark., to the Dierks Forests, 
Inc., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10932. An act for the relief of Gilmour 
C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air Force (re- 
tired); 

H.R. 12323. An act to amend chapter 73 of 
title 10, United States Code, relating to the 
retired serviceman’s family protection plan, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12843. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; 

H.R. 13781. An act to amend title IT of the 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment Act of 1966; 

H. R. 14367. An act to authorize the disposal 
of beryl ore from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15794. An act to provide for U.S. stand- 
ards and a national inspection system for 
grain, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16027. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates of 
compensation for disabled veterans, and for 
other purposes; 

ELR. 16086. An act to amend the Act of 
August 25, 1959 (73 Stat. 420), pertaining 
to the affairs of the Choctaw Tribe of Okla- 
homa; 
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H.R. 16363. An act to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
to provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State poultry 
products inspection programs, and for other 
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urposes; 

H.R. 17522. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 18188. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 18254. An act to amend further section 
27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920; and 

H.R. 18706. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
for other purposes. 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of Friday, August 2, 1968, the 
Vice President, on Monday, August 12, 
1968, signed the following enrolled bills, 
which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

S. 450. An act to provide for the popular 
election of the Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 633. An act to promote the foreign policy 
of the United States by strengthening and 
improving the Foreign Service personnel sys- 
tem of the U.S. Information Agency through 
establishment of a Foreign Service Informa- 
tion Officer Corps; and 

S. 3418. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1970 and 1971 for the con- 
struction of certain highways in accordance 
with title 23 of the United States Code, and 
for other purposes. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Secretary of the Senate, announc- 
ing that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts and joint reso- 
lution: 

On August 3, 1968: 

S.J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to designate 
the National Center for Biomedical Com- 
munications the Lister Hill National Center 
for Biomedical Communications; 

S. 6. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the initial stage of the Oahe unit, James 
division, Missouri River Basin project, South 
Dakota, and for other purposes; 

S. 1224. An act to establish a register of 
blind persons in the District of Columbia, to 
provide for the mandatory reporting of in- 
formation concerning such persons, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1228. An act to authorize project grants 
and loans for construction and moderniza- 
tion of hospitals and other medical facilities 
in the District of Columbia; 

S. 1532. An act to require that contracts 
for construction, alteration, or repair of any 
public building or public work of the District 
of Columbia be accompanied by a perform- 
ance bond protecting the District of Colum- 
bia and by an additional bond for the pro- 
tection of persons furnishing material and 
labor, and for other purposes; 

S. 2445. An act to amend part I of the Fed- 
eral Power Act to clarify the manner in 
which the licensing authority of the Com- 
mission and the right of the United States 
to take over a project or projects upon or 
after the expiration of any license shall be 
exercised; and 
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S. 2908. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to quitclaim certain real prop- 
erty in Muscogee County, Ga. 

On August 8, 1968: 

S. 2060. An act to amend section 503(f) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to extend for a period 
of 5 years the authorization to make ap- 
propriations for allocations and grants for 
the collection and publication of docu- 
mentary sources significant to the history 
of the United States; and 

S. 3679. An act to amend the act of June 19, 
1968 (Public Law 351, 90th Congress). 

On August 11, 1968: 

S. 2468, An act for the relief of Dr. George 
S. Ioannides; and 

S. 2488. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
Augustin Pereira-Valdes. 

On August 12, 1968: 

S. 222. An act to insure that certain build- 
ings financed with Federal funds are so de- 
signed as to be accessible to the physically 
handicapped; 

S. 1166. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to prescribe safety stand- 
ards for the transportation of natural and 
other gas by pipeline, and for other purposes; 
and 

S.2269. An act to amend the act of 
August 27, 1954, relative to the unlawful 
seizure of fishing vessels of the United States 
by foreign countries. 

On August 13, 1968: 

S. 3638. An act to provide indemnity pay- 
ments to dairy farmers; 

S. 3710. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 3865. An act to clarify the status of 
National Guard technicians, and for other 
purposes. 

On August 15, 1968: 

S. 1504. An act to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, as 
amended, to provide for loans for enterprises 
to supplement farm incomes and for farm 
conversion to recreation, remove the annual 
ceiling of insured loans, increase the amount 
of unsold insured loans that may be made 
out of the fund, raise the aggregate annual 
limits on grants, establish a flexible loan 
interest rate, and for other purposes. 

On August 16, 1968: 

S. 3098. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend and improve the pro- 
grams relating o the training of nursing and 
other health professionals and allied health 
professions personnel, the program relating 
to student aid for such personnel, and the 
program relating to health research facilities 
and for other purposes. 

On August 20, 1968: 

S. 633. An act to promote the foreign policy 
of the United States by strengthening and 
improving the Foreign Service personnel sys- 
tem of the U.S. Information Agency through 
establishment of a Foreign Service Informa- 
tion Officer Corps. 

On August 23, 1968: 

S. 450. An act to provide for the popular 
election of the Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 3418. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1970 and 1971 for the con- 
struction of certain highways in accordance 
with title 23 of the United States Code, and 
for other purposes. 


SPECIAL REPORT ON JOINT COM- 
PREHENSIVE REVIEW OF THE 
UNITED STATES-CANADA AUTO- 
MOTIVE PRODUCTS AGREE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 379) 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 

fore the Senate the following message 

from the President of the United States, 
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which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Con- 
gress a special report on the joint com- 
prehensive review of the United States- 
Canada Automotive Products Agree- 
ment. This review was undertaken by 
the Governments of the United States 
and Canada in accordance with the 
terms of the Agreement. A report to 
the Congress on the review is required by 
the Automotive Products Trade Act of 
1965. 

In reviewing the Agreement, both 
Governments concluded that: 

—Considerable progress has been 
made toward achieving the benefits of 
a broader United States-Canada mar- 
ket for automotive products. Trade be- 
tween the two countries in automotive 
products has greatly expanded, cost 
economies in production have been real- 
ized, and employment in the automotive 
industries in both countries has in- 
creased. 

—Not enough experience has been 
accumulated under the Agreement to 
recommend changes. Areas of possible 
improvement were carefully considered 
and are under further study. 

Each Government continues to be 
able at any time to request consulta- 
tions on any problem arising under the 
Agreement, 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, September 4, 1968. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, and withdrawing 
the nomination of Joseph C. Brown to be 
postmaster at Bomoseen, Vt., which 
nominating messages were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SENIOR SENATOR FROM 
VERMONT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
August 1968 issue of City East—a mag- 
azine for New Yorkers, it says—con- 
tains an article about our distinguished 
colleague the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont, the ranking Republican in this 
body. It refers, of course, to a man who 
is highly respected on both sides of the 
aisle as well as by the American people 
as a whole, regardless of their party 
politics. 

The article gives a good résumé of this 
outstanding Senator's life, and I ask 
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unanimous consent that the article, en- 
titled Senator From Vermont,” be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATORIAL SPOTLIGHT: SENATOR FROM 


VERMONT 
Vermont's Senior Senator George D. 
Aiken, ranking Republican and former 


Chairman of the Senate Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee, is a vigorous spokesman 
for rural America, 

This Vermont Senator, who gets most of 
his work done before official Washington is 
awake as good farmers have always done, 
personifies the man of tradition who looks 
forward to the changes that will improve 
and preserve our world. This is illustrated in 
his leadership of the long fight for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Development; 
his introduction of the New England Forest 
Fire Compact in the Senate in 1949 which 
became a model for other states and in his 
roll as one of the authors of Public Law 480, 
which has come to be known as the Food 
For Peace Program. 

This Vermonter, with his craggy face and 
his bright red ties, who returns to his native 
State at least once a month during con- 
gressional sessions, is the author of the de- 
finitive work on wildflowers, entitled Pioneer- 
ing with Wildflowers. He secured the first 
patent on a variety of strawberries named 
“Green Mountain” after his beloved moun- 
tains in Vermont. 


THE FARMERS’ FRIEND 


Since going to Washington, the Senator 
has found it impossible to get away from 
the dairy business although his efforts have 
been confined largely to getting informa- 
tion for the folks back home. 

Another phase of his work lies in trying 
to speed up action relative to hearings and 
decisions relating to marketing orders. 

Aiken said: 

“By and large the same problems which 
confronted the milk producers in the past are 
with us today.” 

According to Senator Aiken these prob- 
lems relate to production, to marketing, and 
to price. 

There has been a decline in the use of 
dairy products. 

Senator Aiken pointed out that one big 
setback occurred soon after World War II 
when the retail price of butter was per- 
mitted to reach its own level in the market 
without subsidy. 

Vegetable oils came into the picture in a 
big way and have been steadily taking over 
what was once an extensive and on the 
whole a profitable market for the dairymen, 

The Senator remarked: 

“Manufacturers of butter substitutes en- 
joy an excellent profit and are therefore en- 
abled to extensively advertise their products. 

“Some of their advertising is quite mislead- 
ing and borders on scare tactics. 

“Some of the producers of oleo go on their 
merry way implying that if a person doesn't 
shift from butter to the use of substitutes, 
he is pretty likely to have a heart attack.” 

The consumption of whole milk is also on 
the decrease because of retail pricing. 

Aiken commented: 

“If decreasing consumption and increasing 
cost did not provide enough trouble for the 
dairyman, our Federal government has tacitly 
approved a major contribution to his load by 
permitting an exceptional increase in the im- 
portation of dairy products. 

“Of course, some of our industrial con- 
cerns are very happy with this situation be- 
cause it gives the foreign producing coun- 
tries dollars to spend for more industrial 
products. 

“But in the long run, any weakening of 
American agriculture is bound to affect ad- 
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versely all segments of our domestic economy 
except perhaps those who profit directly from 
the decline in agricultural prosperity. 

“No doubt, huge supplies of food are use- 
ful in playing power politics with foreign 
countries, and personally I would rather have 
reasonable surpluses than deficits of these 
food commodities. 

“But when it comes to making the American 
farmer the goat in the game of international 
politics, I have to register a strenuous ob- 
jection.” 

Aiken has suggested that we renew the 
program which was so helpful during World 
War II. 

That p: although called a farm sub- 
sidy was in effect a consumer subsidy in that 
it kept the price of milk to the consumer at 
@ reasonable level and at the same time re- 
turned income enough to the dairyman so 
that he could live and produce at a respect- 
able level. 

The Senator commented: 

“As I see it, it is no worse and no more 
socialistic to subsidize an extra quart of milk 
for an urban family with six kids than it 
is to grant subsidies amounting to billions 
to our so-called big business enterprises.” 


RENEWAL OF RURAL AMERICA 


Instead of continuing the drain from rural 
America to the urban areas, the Senator feels 
that we should make the conveniences of the 
cities, provided for with public funds, also 
available to the smaller cities, the towns and 
rural communities. 

Only in this way can we maintain a 
healthy national growth and prevent the un- 
desirable features of congested human exist- 
ence from getting worse. 

The Aiken Rural Water Act of 1965, pro- 
viding grants and an expanded loan program 
for rural water and sewage systems, has been 
called “landmark legislation” that will equal 
or surpass REA* in the generation of billions 
of dollars of new farm prosperity. 

Aiken, a member of the prestigious Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, introduced a 
bill to insure a reasonable opportunity for 
all electrical utilities to participate in the 
benefits of nuclear power. 

The Senator said: 

“With the accelerated use of electricity 
in the United States we must have an enor- 
mously increased supply and that we must 
not let the desires of special interests block 
or delay the needs of the nation.” 


THE AIKEN GENERATIONS OF VERMONT 


George David Aiken was born at Dum- 
merston, Vermont on August 20, 1892, in a 
house that has been replaced by Interstate 
Highway 91. “Best monument a man could 
have” he says. “It cost $7 million.“ 

There have been Aikens in southeast Ver- 
mont since 1780, when one of the Senator's 
forebears, Deacon Edward Aiken, settled on a 
farm in the hills in what is now the town of 
Windham. 

Young Aiken attended common schools 
of Putney, Vermont and graduated from 
Brattleboro, Vermont High School in 1909. 
After completing high school, he borrowed 
$100 to plant a patch of raspberries. This 
grew to 500 acres and he added a nursery. 

George Aiken became master of Putney 
Grange at the age of 18 and three years later 
he helped organize the Windham County 
Farm Bureau, the second to be founded in 
Vermont, He was President of the Bureau in 
1935 and 1936. He was President of the Ver- 
mont Horticultural Society, 1917-1918. 

Senator Alken's wife, the former Beatrice 
M. Howard, whom he married in 1914 passed 
away in 1966. The Senator has four children. 
His only son, Howard, was killed in a plane 
crash in 1959. 

Aiken married again June 30, 1967 to Miss 
Lola Pierotti who has been employed by the 
Senator as an aide for more than 30 years. 


*Rural Electrification Administration. 
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Mrs. Aiken is thriving in her double role 
as wife and Administrative Assistant. 

Instilled in the Aiken ancestry is a strong 
sense of duty to public service. Since Deacon 
Edward Aiken first settled in the town of 
Windham in pre-Revolutionary days, a mem- 
ber of the Aiken family, in every generation, 
has been active in politics. 

Senator Aiken’s father was a member of 
the State Legislature four terms. George D. 
Aiken began his public service career in 1931 
as a State Legislator. In 1933 he was afforded 
the well-deserved honor of being elected 
Speaker of the Vermont House of Represent- 
atives. Next, he was elected Lt. Governor 
and then Governor of his state for two terms. 
(It is typical of the affection in which he is 
held by his many friends and associates that 
to this day he is not called “Senator” but is 
still referred to as “Governor”.) 

While Lieutenant Governor he was instru- 
mental in securing the passage of the Ver- 
mont Rural Electrification. 

He has always been an advocate of inter- 
state cooperation and was the first Governor 
to sign the Interstate Parole and Probation 
Compact. Vermont was kept on a “Dpay-as- 
you-go” basis even during depression years. 

Depicting the crux of his philosophy, Aiken 
said: 

“Some say you wouldn’t prune except at 
the right time of the year. I generally do it 
when the saw ls sharp.” 

George Aiken was elected to the United 
States Senate on November 5, 1940, to fill the 
unexpired term ending January 3, 1945, of 
U.S. Senator Ernest W. Gibson due to death. 
Senator Aiken was re-elected in 1944, 1950, 
1956 and again on November 6, 1962. 

On his ability to harmonize the past and 
the present, Aiken commented: 

“Some people throw up their hands when 
they see a trend bearing down on them, But 
I believe it is better to jump on the trend 
and try to guide it rather than being run 
over. That’s why I vote as I do on a lot of 
things I never would have started in the 
first place.” 

In addition to his measures which would 
tend to place agricultural income on a basis 
commensurate with that enjoyed by other 
groups and at the same time assure the 
American farmer of freedom from rigid gov- 
ernment acreage and price controls, Aiken 
has also taken a firm stand for civil liber- 
ties and against bills restricting the rights of 
any minority, and favors greater security for 


the aged. 
INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


Senator Aiken is equally attentive to the 
problems of foreign affairs. 

He is credited with giving up 13 years 
seniority on the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee in 1954 and accepting an assign- 
ment on the Foreign Relations Committee at 
least partly to keep the vacancy from going 
to the late Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wis- 
consin, who was then on his over zealous 
campaign against Communists in the State 
Department. 

Since his appointment to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee the Senator has travelled 
widely, served as a representative to the 
United Nations, headed study missions to 
Canada, and Latin America and participated 
in the signing of the nuclear test ban treaty 
in 1963. In 1965 he was a member of a group 
that made a fact-finding journey for the 
Committee to Vietnam and a number of 
other countries. 

Under the rules, members of the majority 
party are appointed to head subcommittees. 
But Senator Aiken, a member of the mi- 
nority, is Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on Canada with no objection 
from the Democrats. 

On the problems confronting the world 
today, Senator Aiken says: 

“We have for far too long now duped the 
American people with the invention of a 
monolithic enemy called “Communism” in 
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order to justify our often quite inadvertent 
foreign policy initiatives,” 

The Senator has maintained that we made 
a huge military commitment in Vietnam 
simply because we did not have the wit, the 
imagination or the courage to devise a po- 
litical strategy to suit a political problem, 

According to the Vermont Senator, there 
can be no return to a healthy state of poli- 
tics in our foreign policy until it is recog- 
nized that the militarization of that policy 
in situations like Vietnam can lead only to 
costly futility. 


SENATOR KENNEDY ON VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD a speech delivered by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] on August 21, 1968, 
in Kimball Hall, on the campus of Holy 
Cross College, together with a representa- 
tive editorial commenting on the speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spone in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe that this 
was a remarkably effective speech, force- 
fully delivered by a man who has been 
under a great deal of strain. I listened to 
it with great interest. I believe he laid it 
on the line, and without reservation I 
commend to the Senate the full remarks 
of this distinguished Senator. 


ExHIBIT 1 


FULL Text or SPEECH BY SENATOR EDWARD 
KENNEDY 


I come here today to Worcester to the 
heart of my home state, to the state that has 
supported the effort and shared the sorrows of 
my life. I thank you for your reception, I 
thank this state and its people for everything 
you have done—and everything you had 
meant—for all the Kennedy family. 

Our thoughts today are with Gen. Eisen- 
hower, who has served his country gallantly 
as the head of our armies and our country. 
We pray he will prevail in this, his ultimate 
struggle. 

The entry of Russian troops into Czecho- 
slovakia is a retrogression into an age we had 
all hoped was past. 

These events are an affront to decency and 
especially to a brave people who have demon- 
strated that they seek to be independent of 
the Soviet Union. 

For the last 10 weeks I have not been active 
in public life. I have concerned myself with 
my family. I have spent much of my time 
with the sea; clearing my mind and spirit; 
putting the past behind, opening a way to 
what lies ahead. 

Some of you have suggested that for safe- 
ty’s sake, and for my family’s sake, I retire 
from public life. To those who have so writ- 
ten me—my deep thanks for your kindness, 
and your concern. But there is no safety in 
hiding. 

Not for me, not for any of us here today 
and not for our children who will inherit the 
world we make for them. 

For all of us, the only path is to work, in 
what ever way we can, to end the violence 
and the hatred, and the division that threat- 
ens us all. 

So today I resume my public responsibili- 
ties to the people of Massachusetts, Like my 
brothers before me I pick up a fallen stand- 
ard. Sustained by the memory of our price- 
less years together, I shall try to carry for- 
ward that special commitment to justice, to 
excellence, to courage that distinguished 
their lives. 

This is a time of intense political activity. 
But I have not come here to speak for parti- 
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san interests. I have come here to speak of 
things that concern every citizen of these 
United States. 

I am concerned, first of all, with the divi- 
sions among us—divisions of age and of views 
and of where we live; of the color of our 
skins and the quality of our lives. 

I am concerned particularly that so many 
of the young and the poor have felt impelled 
to defy our system, through demonstrations 
and disruption, because they see no other 
way to share in the decisions that govern 
their lives—in the ghetto, or in the univer- 
sity, or in foreign policy of the nation. 

For a while this year there was hope that 
the voice of the individual could be heard 
through the time-tested process of American 
political democracy. Hundreds of thousands 
worked in primaries and party caucuses 
throughout the country in a new politics of 
citizen participation. 

Surely this was the most hopeful de- 
velopment of a difficult year. It would be 
tragic now if all the dedicated efforts of those 
who worked in both parties for change 
should count for nothing in the final choice 
of policies presented to the electorate in 
November, 

I am concerned, deeply concerned, about 
crime, about disrespect for law, and the 
violence and dark disorder that so afflict our 
lives. Yet I am also troubled by the fact that 
we seem to be surrendering to the wrong 
answers to these problems, 

We have less understanding than fear; less 
cooperation than separatism, Guns and gas 
are being stockpiled against crime and riots, 
but the basic causes of crime and riots— 
bad schools and housing, no jobs and an in- 
adequate passion for justice—these are being 
neglected. 

Some say that only force will bring order. 
But arms alone will never bring quiet or 
security to our streets. All our people—not 
just those of us who are comfortable, but 
also and especially those who live in want 
and fear and pain—all our people must 
know that the forces of law and order are 
also the forces of justice; that there is a 
place for them in this society; that this is 
also their country. 

While every government must protect the 
lives and property of its citizens, we will not 
promote law and order by attacking our 
courts. We will not meet the problem of crime 
by turning our backs on the Constitution. 

And we cannot let the new leadership of 
this country be swept into office on a tide 
of fear. This is a nation of confidence and 
compassion and high purpose. That is the 
only way we can live. 

All these are vital concerns. There is an- 
other. It is the war in Vietnam. This war 
is the tragedy of our generation. 

Like most of you in the early years of our 
involvement I hoped that we could help the 
South Vietnamese to help themselves; that 
a modest program of American advisers, 
equipment and aid would enable the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam to build a nation 
and a government capable of attracting the 
support of its own people, and of achieving 
& political victory over the Viet Cong. 

But these hopes are gone. They have found- 
ered in a morass of miscalculation and self- 
deception. They have been stymied by the 
stubbornness of the foe. But above all they 
have been buried by the overwhelming in- 
competence and corruption of our South 
Vietnamese ally a government that has con- 
sistently proved it incapable or unwilling to 
meet the needs of its own people, a govern- 
ment that had demanded ever more money, 
ever more American lives to be poured into 
the swamp of their failure. 

We, to our sorrow, have met almost every 
demand. Almost 200,000 Americans have been 
killed or wounded. Twenty-five thousand 
have died. Over $100 billion of our tax dol- 
lars have been spent. Here went the resources 
to have fulfilled the promise of American 
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life in our generation. Here went the young 
men to have given leadership to our nation, 
Here went the energies and labors of a gov- 
ernment of dedicated men. Here was progress 
to dream of, and to work for, and to hand 
down to our children. Here was an American 
ready to give leadership to an entire world. 
Old allies and new friends, former enemies 
and the present adversaries—all might have 
looked at our country with warmth and re- 
spect and the sure knowledge that this must 
be their model of the future. It was all here, 
and now it is gone. 

It is gone, that is, unless we now resolve 
to make an end to this war, not five or ten 
years from now; not after the expenditure 
of another $100 billion dollars and the lives 
of another 25,000 of our finest sons; but as 
quickly as it is physically possible to reach 
the essential agreements, and extricate our 
men and our future from this bottomless pit. 

Specifically, our government should un- 
dertake as soon as possible: First, to end 
unconditionally all bombing of North Viet- 
nam; Second, to then negotiate with Hanoi 
the mutual withdrawal from South Vietnam 
of all foreign forces, both allied and North 
Vietnamese; third, to accompany this with- 
drawal with whatever help we can give to the 
South Vietnamese in the building of a viable 
political, economic and legal structure that 
will not promptly collapse upon our depar- 
ture and fourth, to demonstrate to both 
Hanoi and Saigon the sincerity of our in- 
tentions by significantly decreasing this 
year the level of our military activity and 
military personnel in the South. 

These steps would enable us to end our 
participation in this war with honor, hav- 
ing fulfilled our commitment to prevent a 
North Vietnamese military takeover of the 
South and having left the future of South 
Vietnam to the self-determination of the 
South Vietnamese people. Under this plan, 
neither Hanoi nor Washington would try in 
Paris to either require, or rule out, a coali- 
tion government; to either supervise or sup- 
press election procedures; or to name, port- 
folio by portfolio, the occupants of individ- 
ual ministerial posts. 

None of us would urge a cessation in the 
bombing if that would cost American lives. 
But two facts are unmistakably clear: 

1. While the bombing has made more dif- 
ficult the movement of North Vietnamese 
men and materiel to the South, it has never 
reduced it. The Secretary of Defense con- 
firmed this fact just last week. 

2. An end to the killing in Vietnam can 
never be negotiated as long as the bombing 
of North Vietnam continues. 

Halting the bombing would thus save 
many more American lives than it would 
ever endanger. It would make less likely a 
new assault by Hanoi on our troops. It 
would test their willingness to begin serious 
negotiations, 

The Paris negotiations, as I have indicated, 
should be concerned primarily with the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from South Viet- 
nam. The intrusion of large numbers of 
North Vietnamese combat units into South 
Vietnam was a principal justification in 
1965 for dispatching large numbers of Amer- 
ican combat units. The withdrawal of all 
such troops, by both sides, should thus be 
the goal of the negotiators at Paris once the 
bombing has stopped. 

If we continue instead to insist that our 
withdrawal be conditioned upon the cessa- 
tion of all violence in the South or be based 
upon the readiness of South Vietnamese 
troops to take over, or be tied to elaborate 
plans for international peace forces, I am 
very much afraid that we will remain there 
indefinitely. ` 

My objective is much simpler: As Hanoi 
withdraws her troops, we withdraw ours, 

I am not unmindful of the difficulties our 
withdrawal would create for the rulers of a 
Saigon regime. But it has yet to demonstrate 
either popular support or a desire to commit 
that nation fully to that struggle. 
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We can in the course of withdrawal take 
steps to assure the safety of those whom we 
encouraged to stand up against a Commu- 
nist military takeover. We can help construct 
a cohesive society as a substitute for our 
military presence. But the only way I feel 
that we can provide to the Saigon govern- 
ment—to persuade it to broaden its base, in- 
crease its appeal, and negotiate an accom- 
modation with the National Liberation 
Front—is to make clear our intention to 
withdraw from the South as Hanoi with- 
draws, and our complete unwillingness there- 
after to bear the burden of their responsi- 
bilities and pick up the pieces of their 
failures. 

The government in Saigon must not be 
given a veto over our course in Paris, our 
cessation of the bombing, mutual withdrawal 
of troops. They must be given clear notice 
that their chief prop will be taken away as 
soon as we can conclude such negotiations 
with Hanoi. In short, they, as we, will have 
to negotiate with their adversaries without a 
military victory. They, too, will have to make 
concessions. They, too, will have to work for 


peace. 

Finally, by lowering immediately and sig- 
nificantly the level of our military activity 
and personnel in the South, we would make 
clear both the seriousness and good faith of 
our intentions—not only to Hanoi, thus 
hopefully spurring the willingness to work 
out a mutual withdrawal with us—but also 
to Saigon, thus hopefully spurring their de- 
sire to talk peace with the National Libera- 
tion Front. 

It may be asked: Does this fulfill our com- 
mitment? Is this indeed an honorable way 
out? To both questions, I believe the answer 
is yes. Few nations have given to another 
what we have given to South Vietnam. With 
all we have done with all the efforts of our 
brave soldiers, with all this, surely it is clear 
that a government with any desire or ability 
to meet the needs of its people would have 
triumphed long ago. 

We have done for them all that one nation 
can do for another; indeed, we have tried to 
do more. But the outcome of that struggle 
depends today, as it has always depended, on 
the will and conviction of the people of the 
South. 

If we follow the steps I have outlined to- 
day, I believe we can put this war behind 
us—and reach out once again for the country 
we know we should be. 

For if we are distracted by war, divided by 
race, deflected from our proper course, we 
remain a people of great and enduring prom- 
ise; as Lincoln once said, “the last, best hope 
of mankind.” That hope is in every one of us. 
If there was one great meaning to Robert 
Kennedy’s campaign, one ideal that fired the 
conscience of this nation in 1968, it was that 
voting every four years was not enough to 
make a citizen—and not enough to satisfy a 
man, 

Rather each of us must take a direct and 
personal part in solving the great problems 
of this country. Each of us must do his in- 
dividual part to end the suffering, feed the 
hungry, heal the sick, and strengthen and 
renew the national spirit. 

It is that profound, personal, moral com- 
mitment that we seek to reaffirm today. It is 
a commitment to passion and action, in the 
service of our fellow man and the nation we 
love; to the simplest and most evident of 
laws, the Golden Rule: reminding ourselves 
every day that but for the grace of God, it 
would be our children, staring out of tele- 
vision screens with the gaunt face of starva- 
tion, the permanent pain of injustice and 
eyes filled with the terror of war. 

So let us resolve that all the sacrifices— 
from our earliest forebears, to the young men 
in the jungles of Vietnam, to the presidential 
candidate who also gave his life—let us take 
from the meaning of their lives a new cour- 
age, a new conviction, a new resolve that all 
this shall not have been in vain and that in 
our firm and unswerving determination we 
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can yet serve the end that he so tenderly 
sought for all of us“ to tame the savageness 
of man, and make gentle the life of the 
world.” 


[From the Boston Globe, Aug. 22, 1968] 
KENNEDY ON VIETNAM 


It often has been said by members of the 
Kennedy family as well as others that the 
youngest brother is in many respects the 
most able of the three. 

President Kennedy, the oldest, said it when 
he himself was at the peak of his career. Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy, the middle one, said the 
same thing and so did the old ambassador. 

Sen, Edward M. Kennedy may not have 
proved it with his Wednesday speech in 
Worcester and certainly no such purpose 
could have crossed his mind. But to the 
degree that one speech can help measure the 
man, Mr. Kennedy most certainly disclosed 
his capacity to pick up the standard which 
fell from his martyred brothers hands. He 
was both moving and profound. 

There is no immediate way of assessing the 
effect his address may have on the Demo- 
cratic party policy makers, which is the group 
to which he was mainly addressing himself, 
especially on the subject of the war in Viet- 
nam, his chief concern, The stage was not 
set quite right. 

The Russians polluted the atmosphere with 
their inexcusable Czechoslovakian venture, 
supplying convenient but illegitimate argu- 
ments to those who so unrealistically are 
urging a fight to the finish in Vietnam— 
presumably at whatever cost in American 
lives and treasure and the physical devasta- 
tion of that country and the moral devasta- 
tion of this one. 

But all who heard him with an open mind 
must surely have been persuaded that there 
is no excuse for letting the war drag on— 
“this tragedy of our generation, this bottom- 
less pit of failure,” as he so eloquently put it. 

One of his four points for ending the war— 
“by significantly decreasing this year the 
level of our military activity and personnel to 
demonstrate the sincerity of our inten- 
tions“! — may repel some. It reopens the old, 
dead end argument as to which side moves 
first, although certainly one or the other 
must make the first move or both will wait 
until the end of time. 

But logic surely is on his side when he 
argues for an unconditional end of the 
bombing of North Vietnam, the negotiated 
withdrawal of all foreign troops, and the 
fullest immediate aid to Saigon in the con- 
struction of a new government and society 
which the South Vietnamese will support. 
They demonstrably do not support the reign- 
ing one “of overwhelming incompetence and 
corruption, a government that has consist- 
ently proved itself incapable or unwilling to 
meet the needs of its own people, a govern- 
ment that has demanded ever more American 
money, ever more American lives to be 
poured into the swamp of its failure.” 

Sen. Kennedy ably refuted the contention 
of bombing advocates that American lives 
are at stake, an argument with which un- 
conscionable hawks constantly appeal to men 
of good will: 

“I would not urge a cessation in the bomb- 
ing if that would cost American lives. But the 
facts are unmistakably clear. While the 
bombing has made more difficult the move- 
ment of North Vietnamese men and materiel 
to the South, it has never reduced it. The 
Secretary of Defense confirmed this just last 
week. An end to the killing in Vietnam can 
never be negotiated so long as the bombing 
of North Vietnam continues. Halting the 
bombing thus would save many more Ameri- 
can lives than it would endanger.” 

In the 10 weeks since Robert Kennedy’s 
assassination, Edward Kennedy said, he has 
spent much of his time by the sea—clearing 
his mind and his spirit, putting the past 
behind, opening the way to what lies ahead. 
But he has not yet found the strength to 
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carry on in any new role which his sorely 
troubled party would confer on him: 

“I will not run for office this year.” 

In a very large sense, this is a pity. On 
the Democratic national ticket, he could do 
much to end “the violence and the hatred 
and the division that threatens us all.” 


MILLER VIEWS MON- 
TANA’S ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the end of this year one of Montana’s 
ablest State administrators will be leav- 
ing her post as superintendent of public 
instruction. Harriet Miller has completed 
12 years as our State school official and 
has done a remarkable job in light of the 
many complex changes which have de- 
veloped. 

Miss Miller is not only a school ad- 
ministrator. She also has a sound grasp 
of general conditions in the Treasure 
State. A recent edition of the Great Falls 
Tribune Montana Parade contains a 
very informative interview with Harriet 
Miller. Miss Miller summarizes in con- 
cise terms some of the problems which 
face a State like Montana and has sev- 
eral suggestions as to what we might do. 
Not only do I hope that the people of 
Montana took note of her recommenda- 
tions, but I also think it is something that 
my colleagues in the Senate will find in- 
formative. The contents of the article 
would apply to many of our States with 
large land areas and generally small pop- 
ulations and rural economies, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article, published in the August 
18 issue of the Great Falls Tribune be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

Ir We Want To Keep A COUNTRY CLUB STATE 
“We Must BE PREPARED To Pay HIGH DUES” 
(By Jerry Madden) 

HELENA.—Harriet Miller is an angry 
young“ woman tired of talk about a better 
business climate and economic growth with 
nothing happening. 

Miss Miller, who rose from research 
chemist to state superintendent of public 
instruction, an office she will vacate at the 
close of this year, does not believe in a 
chronological generation gap, but, rather, 
in willingness to face up to prob- 


future, she says Montanans must look ahead, 
not think in the past, and consider what 
kind of future they are educating for and 
want for their children. 

“The key to development is youth and 
youthful thinking,” believes the Idaho na- 
tive, who challenged Rep. Arnold Olsen for 
the Democratic nomination to the western 
congressional seat last June. 

“Youth is a state of mind. You must be 
able to take a risk, rock the boat and prac- 
tice all characteristics required for growth 
and development we associate with young 
people who don’t ‘have it made.“ 

This woman, who rocked the boat by 
changing parties and going on to win re- 
election, sees the answer to Montana’s eco- 
nomic problems in “sustained, aggressive, 
young thinking leadership to draw people 
together for action rather than fancy phrases 
for political development. 

“Time is the critical thing for the state 
and we can’t afford anymore waiting,“ Miss 
Miller continues, “It becomes more difficult 
to catch up and get ahead. What has hap- 
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pened since World War II except for a light 
increase in population in the state? 

“Glasgow's base has come and gone,” she 
says. “Go up any main street and you find 
empty buildings and shrinking cities with 
most activity federally connected.” 

She has faith that, if given the chance and 
enco ent, Montana communities 
would attempt to face and solve their prob- 
lems. 

“The Glasgow community has tried,” she 
says. “The state should have provided more 
imagination to help find alternatives to 
the closing and turn the base into an asset. 
No one realizes what effect that loss will 
have on the state’s economy. Lewistown is 
presently struggling for industrial develop- 
ment.” 

She calls for a regaining of creative lead- 
ership to promote the economic future of 
the state—a drawing together of “people who 
want action, those who are resourceful, crea- 
tive and take pride in their state, so they can 
get working together.” 

According to Miss Miller, the leadership 
should ideally come from state government. 

“In other states the government has pro- 
vided the stimulus and has drawn together 
the type of people needed, It is a better situ- 
ation if the state is selling the development, 
because those buying sense concern on the 
part of the government and consider this 
Interest.“ 

She does not believe Montana government 
is playing the necessary role toward economic 
development. 

“If you are totally objective and look 
around,” she says, “what has happened? We 
keep losing and don’t see anything coming 
in the state. I think we have commissions 
chosen in the state simply to stall things. I 
think if someone is working on economic 
development, he should not be thwarted 
along the line by people who don’t want any 
development. 

“Companies look to ‘state of mind’ to en- 
courage development,” she says. Those states 
who get development have aggressive lead- 
ership, not just talk. You've got to sell the 
state. Sometimes I think talk is a means of 
doing nothing. The problem is that we some- 
times have pretty phrases for temporary 
political leadership rather than sustained 
leadership that involves people.” 

Given a lack of interest in development by 
the state government, she says Montana 
should turn to the “many people genuinely 
concerned about the state taking its place 
in the nation and getting community activiy 
go Ka 
“Montana,” she points out, “is really just a 
small community spread over a lot of geog- 
raphy. 

“Rather than allow ourselves to get off on 
tangents such as the sales tax,” she con- 
tinues, “we need a movement to get activity 
in the communities. I don’t see why, with 
the brains we have, we couldn’t get moving. 
We have businessmen with contacts all over 
the U.S. Many Montanans outside the state 
are devoted to its welfare. 

“We need an intelligent effort to get work- 
ing together in order to educate some com- 
panies and some types of governmental ac- 
tivity on the potential in Montana which 
would benefit them and the state,” says Miss 
Miller. “A lot of people, including the young- 
er ones, want to do something but there must 
be leadership. People need forces of activity.” 

As to the encouragement of industry to 
come in the state, she says such activity 
“does not mean a smokestack in everyone’s 
future. Companies are looking for places to 
provide research facilities. 

We have a great deal to offer but the sus- 
tained effort must be toward attracting types 
of industry that apply research and don’t 
pollute the air,” says Miss Miller. “The type 
of people engaged in these industries don’t 
like the big cities. A more quiet, rural at- 
mosphere where people can think is appeal- 
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ing. The possibilities of attracting them is 
enhanced by the improvement of air travel.” 

Miss Miller, associate dean of students at 
the University of Montana, Missoula, before 
attaining her present position, sees presence 
of industry as giving Montana’s young people 
a challenge and a choice and reversing the 
“brain drain.” 

“Encouragement of economic development 
is the most pressing thing today,“ Miss Miller 
points out. “We must make a choice. It we 
want to keep a country club state, we must 
be prepared to pay high dues. The kind of 
economy we have dictates our services and 
educational activities. If we educate and send 
out of state, we get back nothing on our in- 
vestment. Unless we are not interested in 
keeping our young people here, we must have 
development.” 

She terms this as the time Montana must 
begin to challenge things and think things 
through to make a decision whether it wants 
economic development and will take action 
or just sit and continue to fall behind. 

“I don’t favor change for change’s sake nor 
the status quo either,” she says. “Unless 
something is proving its worth, it should be 
looked at and changes made. We are at a 
critical point where we are going to have to 
act aggressively or continue to have a per 
capita income below average and fewer job 
opportunities, 

“I am personally bothered by those who 
say there are no problems and everything is 
rosy,” she concludes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Secretary, Export-Import 
Bank of the United States, reporting, pur- 
suant to law, the issuance and guarantees is- 
sued in June 1968 in connection with U.S. 
exports to Yugoslavia and February 1968 in 
connection with exports to Poland; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT oF INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Indian Claims 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reporting on proceedings which have been 
concluded with respect to the following 
claims: Docket No. 279-A, the Blackfeet and 
Gros Ventre Tribes of Indiana, etc., the As- 
siniboine Tribes of Indians, residing upon 
the Fort Belknap and Fort Peck Reservations, 
Mont., and the Sioux Tribe of the Fort Peck 
Reservation, Mont. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Appropriations. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION To Permrr NAVAL 

FLIGHT OFFICERS To BE ELIGIBLE To COM- 

MAND CERTAIN NAVAL AVIATION ACTIVITIES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to per- 
mit naval flight officers to be eligible to com- 
mand certain naval aviation activities and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 
REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF ARMY RESEARCH 

AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army (R. & D.), transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on Department of Army Re- 
search and Development contracts awarded 
during the period January 1, 1968, through 
June 30, 1968 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy ON MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED ON 
OTHER THAN COMPETITIVE Bip Basis 
A letter from the Director, Contract Ad- 

ministration for Commander. Naval Facilities 
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Engineering Command Contracting Officer, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
military construction contracts awarded on 
other than a competitive bid basis to the 
lowest responsible bidder for the period Jan- 
uary 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PROPOSED FACILITIES PROJECT FOR 
ARMY RESERVE 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions) transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
estimated cost of an additional facilities proj- 
ect proposed to be undertaken for the Army 
Reserve at Philadelphia (Folsom), Pa.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

PROPOSED TRANSFER OF SUBMARINE “DRUM” TO 
U.S.S. “ALABAMA” BATTLESHIP COMMISSION 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (Installations and Logistics), transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, notification of the De- 
partment of the Navy's proposed transfer of 
the submarine Drum (AGSS-228) to the 
U.S.S. Alabama Battleship Commission; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF NUMBER OF OFFICERS ON DUTY 
WITH HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
number of officers on duty with Headquar- 
ters, Department of the Army and detailed to 
the Army general staff on June 30, 1968 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL ON VOLUNTARY 
AGREEMENTS AND PROGRAMS PURSUANT TO 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report on volun- 

tary agreements and programs pursuant to 
section 708(e) of the Defense Production Act 

of 1950, as amended, as of August 9, 1968 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Export CONTROL—REPORT OF SECRETARY 
or COMMERCE 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the 84th 
quarterly report covering the second quarter 
1968 as required under the Export Control 
Act of 1949 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
PROPOSED MODIFICATION OF ELIGIBILITY RE- 

QUIREMENTS FOR SPECIALLY ADAPTED HOUS- 

ING FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


A letter from the Administrator, Veterans’ 
Administration, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to modify eligibility require- 
ments governing the grant of assistance in 
acquiring specially adapted housing to in- 
clude loss or loss of use of a lower extremity 
and other service-connected neurological or 
orthopedic disability which impairs locomo- 
tion to the extent that a wheel chair is reg- 
ularly required (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

REPORT ON Fam PACKAGING AND LABELING ACT 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report concerning the activities of the 
Commission in implementation of the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ACT 

A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner, government of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 19(a) of the 
District of Columbia Public Assistance Act 
of 1962 (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION To REPEAL SECTION 8 
or DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 
Act, 1969 
A letter from the Assistant to the Commis- 

sioner, government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to repeal section 8 of the District 
of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1969, relat- 
ing to the installation of meters in taxicabs 
operated in the District of Columbia (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 

AND WELFARE 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report covering personal property 
donated to public health and educational 
institutions and civil defense organizations; 
and real property disposed of to public health 
and educational institutions for the period 
January 1 through June 30, 1968 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on savings available through 
discontinuing purchase of title insurance 
on sales of houses acquired by the Federal 
Housing Administration, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, dated 
August 26, 1968 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on savings available by im- 
proving administration of the small recla- 
mation projects loan program, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
dated August 27, 1968 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on need for improvement in 
funding practices affecting spare parts pro- 
curements, Department of Defense, dated 
August 27, 1968 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on need for improvements 
in planning for large mechanized mail-han- 
dling facilities by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, dated August 23, 1968 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on need to strengthen pro- 
cedures for determining continued eligi- 
bility of widows for Federal benefits, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Veterans’ Administration, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Railroad Retirement 
Board, Department of Labor, dated August 
22, 1968 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on need for improved com- 
pliance by Goddard Space Flight Center 
with established accounting procedures for 
control of equipment, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, dated August 28, 
1968 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on need for improved coor- 
dination of transmission-line design and 
construction practices by Bureau of Recla- 
mation and Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, Department of the Interior, dated Au- 
gust 5, 1968 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 
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A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on feasibility of consolidat- 
ing military real property maintenance 
functions on Oahu, Hawaii, and in the Nor- 
folk, Va., area, Department of Defense, dated 
August 5, 1968 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on discounts granted generat- 
ing and transmission cooperatives, eastern 
division, Missouri River Basin project, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
dated August 6, 1968 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on movement of American forees 
from France (Operation FRELOC), Depart- 
ment of Defense, dated August 7, 1968 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations, 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on problem areas affecting use- 
fulness of results of Government-sponsored 
research in medicinal chemistry, National 
Institutes of Health, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, dated August 12, 
1968 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


Report or SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 


A letter from the Secretary of the Senate, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a statement 
of the receipts and expenditures of the 
Senate, for the 6-month period ended June 
30, 1968 (with an accompanying report); 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


REPORT OF ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


A letter from the Architect of the Capitol, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
all expenditures from moneys appropriated 
to him, during the period January 1, to 
June 30, 1968 (with an accompanying re- 
port; ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


APPLICATION FOR LOAN BY SANTA MARIÄ 
WATER CONTROL AND IMPROVEMENT DIS- 
TRICT, CAMERON CouNTy No. 4 or SANTA 
MARIA, TEx. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an application for a loan to assist in financ- 
ing the rehabilitation of its existing irriga- 
tion water distribution and drainage system 
(with accompanying letters and document); 
a the Committee on Interior and Insular 

‘airs. 


APPLICATION FOR LOAN BY THE HAIGHTS CREEK 
IRRIGATION Co. or KAYSVILLE, UTAH 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a copy of an application for a loan by the 
Haights Creek Irrigation Co. of Kaysville, 
Utah, to assist in financing the rehabilita- 
tion and improvement of its existing irriga- 
tion water distribution system (with accom- 
panying letters and document); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


KINETIC STUDY OF THE HYDROGENATION OF 
SHALE Gas Om 

A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a copy of a pro- 
posed grant agreement with the University 
of Wyoming for a research project entitled 
“Kinetic Study of the Hydrogenation of 
Shale Gas Oil” (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
REPORT ON O'NEILL UNIT, MISSOURI RIVER 

BASIN PROJECT, NEBRASKA 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on the ONeill Unit, Missouri River 
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Basin project, Nebraska (with accompanying 
letters and document); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT ON THE MINERALS 
EXPLORATION ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
third annual report on the minerals explo- 
ration assistance program, for the period 
ended June 30, 1968 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, SOUTH RIM 
OF GRAND CANYON NATIONAL Park, ARIZ. 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a copy of a proposed concession con- 
tract for operation of general store and dell- 
catessen facilities on the south rim of Grand 
Canyon National Park, Ariz., for the period 
January 1, 1968, through December 31, 1987 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


APPLICATION FoR LOAN BY CAMERON COUNTY 
Water IMPROVEMENT Districr No. 2 oF 
San BENITO, Tex. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a copy of an application by the Cameron 
County Water Improvement District No. 2 
of San Benito, Tex., to assist in financing 
the rehabilitation of its existing irrigation 
water distribution system (with accompany- 
ing letters and documents); to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF AcT RELATING TO ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE FREDERICK DOUGLASS HOME 
AS PART OF THE PARK SYSTEM IN THE Na- 
TIONAL CAPITAL 
A letter from the Acting Deputy Assist- 

ant Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 

a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 

act of September 5, 1962 (76 Stat. 435), 

providing for the establishment of the Fred- 

erick Douglass home as a part of the park 
system in the National Capital (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON EXEMPTIONS FROM THE ANTITRUST 
Laws 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on ex- 
emptions from the antitrust laws to assist 
in safeguarding the balance-of-payments 
position of the United States as of July 1, 
1968 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS ON CLAIMS PAID UNDER THE MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES’ 
CLI Act or 1964 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Air Force, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

report on claims paid under the Military 

Personnel and Civilian Employees’ Claims 

Act of 1964 for the fiscal year 1968 (with 

an accompanying report); to the Commit- 

tee on the Judiciary. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on claims paid under the Military 
Personnel and Civilian Employees’ Claims 
Act of 1964, for the fiscal year 1968 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

A letter from the President, Panama 
Canal Company, Balboa Heights, Canal 
Zone, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on claims paid under the Military Per- 
sonnel and Civilian Employees’ Claims Act 
of 1964, for the fiscal year 1968 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

REPORT oF ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION ON 

SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF EMPLOYEES 

A letter from the General Manager, Atomic 

Energy Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
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to law, a report of settlements of claims of 
employees for damage to, or loss of, personal 
property incident to their service, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1968 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS PAID BY CANAL ZONE 
GOVERNMENT 

A letter from the Governor Canal Zone 
Government, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, 
transmitting pursuant to law, a report on 
tort claims paid by that government, for the 
period July 1, 1967, to June 30, 1968 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
THIRD AND SIXTH PREFERENCE CLASSIFICATION 

FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 

Three letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting pursuant 
to law, reports relating to third and sixth 
preference classifications for certain aliens 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 

STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders entered granting 
temporary admission into the United States 
of certain aliens (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee of the Judiciary. 
SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 

WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Yok 
Chow aka Chow Luck from a report relating 
to aliens whose deportation has been sus- 
pended transmitted to the Senate on No- 
vember 1, 1967 (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
WEATHER MODIFICATION RESPONSIBILITIES OF 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Coun- 
cil for Science and Technology, Washington, 
D. O., transmitting, for the information of 
the Senate, a copy of his letter to the Direc- 
tor, National Science Foundation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., requesting that Foundation to con- 
tinue, on a voluntary basis, the function of 
collecting information on weather modifica- 
tion activities (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

RELIEF OF POSTMASTERS AND OTHER EMPLOYEES 
For CERTAIN LOSSES 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the Postmaster General to re- 
lieve postmasters and other employees for 
certain losses resulting from improper, or 
incorrect payments (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT TO THE 1968 NATIONAL 
HIGHWAY NEEDS REPORT 

A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a supple- 
mental report to the 1968 National Highway 
Needs Report, including recommendations 
regarding the future Federal highway pro- 
gram (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Public Works. 
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REPORT ON ALCOHOL AND HIGHWAY SAFETY 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on alcohol and highway safety, dated August 
1968 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 17 


“Joint resolution relative to Soldiers and 
Sailors Civil Relief Act of 1940 


“Whereas, A recent ruling by the United 
States Court of Appeals in New York held 
that nonresident military personnel in the 
State of Connecticut are not required to pay 
sales and use taxes under the provisions of 
the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Rellef Act of 
1940 as amended; and 

“Whereas, The ruling jeopardizes the im- 
portant sales tax programs in 44 other states 
which have laws similar to that of Connecti- 
cut; and 

“Whereas, The sales and use tax repre- 
sents almost a third of the total revenue of 
the State of California, and is an important 
source of income to 44 other states; and 

“Whereas, In California, as the retailers 
must pay the tax to the state based on a 
proportion of their gross sales, the elimina- 
tion of individual sales to servicemen would 
entail very difficult accounting and auditing 
procedures for the retailer and the state; and 

“Whereas, While last year 360,000 military 
personnel reported paying sales tax to the 
State of California on their federal returns, 
the amount paid covered only a small part 
of the cost of the services they received; and 

“Whereas, If it is felt that the serviceman 
cannot afford, under current salary schedules, 
to pay the sales tax to the state, the federal 
government could provide for a refund to 
each serviceman to be deducted from his 
federal tax liability; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
Congress of the United States to enact 
amendments to the Soldiers and Sailors Civil 
Relief Act of 1940 as amended, relieving the 
several states of the onerous burden of 
exempting military personnel from the sales 
and use tax; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and to the Secretary of Defense.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of American Samoa; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 39 


“Concurrent resolution conveying to the 90th 
Congress of the United States and the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of American Samoa, 
on behalf of the people of American Samoa, 
that the members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Territory of 
American Samoa solicit the support and co- 
operation of each Member of Congress to 
vote against H.R. 13311 The Pelly Bill’ 
“Whereas, American Samoa is a Territory 

of the United States obtained through the 

‘Instrument of Cession’ in April, 1900 A.D. 

which was accepted, ratified, and confirmed; 

and 
“Whereas, the Government of the United 

States upon ratification of the ‘Instrument of 

Cession” assumed the obligation of promot- 

ing the welfare of the people of said islands, 

which welfare can be better promoted by 
the continued employment of the Citizens of 

American Samoa; and 
“Whereas, American Samoa has two can- 

neries that employ hundreds of Nationals 

who are Income Tax payers to the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and 
“Whereas, Star Kist, Inc. and Van Camp 

Sea Food Co., canneries doing business in 

American Samoa depend entirely upon the 

Korean Fleet, the Chinese and Japanese 

Fleets, Orientals who have perfected deep 

sea fishing operation, for their supply of fish, 

without which they could no longer keep 
their doors open causing widespread unem- 
ployment, and resulting in conditions similar 
to those now existing in the Appalachian 

region where, Senator Robert Kennedy in a 

recent inspection tour stated, ‘What these 

people need is jobs, not government help’; 
and 


“Whereas, American Samoa, its citizens 
and families depend on the income from 
employment in these canneries, the only in- 
dustries in American Samoa; and 

“Whereas, American Samoa through its 
Income Tax and industry is on the road to- 
wards self-support: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate of the Tenth Legislature the House of 
Representatives concurring, that the Legis- 
lature of American Samoa go on record as 
Citizens of the Territory of American Samoa, 
a Territory of the United States that has 
voluntarily embraced the Income Tax laws 
of the United States, as soliciting the support 
and cooperation of each member of Congress 
in voting against H.R. 13311; and 

“Be it further resolved that the Governor 
be, and he is hereby requested and author- 
ized to distribute certified copies of this Con- 
current Resolution to the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the U.S, Congress; the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; Chairman of Committees 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of both 
Houses of the U.S. Congress; the Chairman 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, the Director of Office of Territories, 
and Senator Robert Kennedy. 

Signed by the President and members of 
the Senate and the Speaker and members of 
the House of American Samoa,]” 

A resolution adopted by the National 
Guard Association of California, Sacramento, 
Calif., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to make sufficient funds available to 
support the functions and activities of the 
commemoration of the bicentennial of the 
American Revolutionary War; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the Legislative 
Council of the State of Arkansas, Little Rock, 
Ark., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to enable States to require national 
banks to pay State sales taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Commissioners of the City of Ashland, Ky., 
remonstrating against the passage of Senate 
bill 3170 and H.R. 15991; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

A petition, signed by Rev. Herman Dreer, 
and sundry members of the Kings Way 
Baptist Church, Saint Louis, Mo., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to guarantee 
better train service in the Nation; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Lewis and 
Clark Trail Commission, Bismarck, N. Dak., 
commending the Department of the Interior 
for its report entitled “The Middle Mis- 
sourl—A Rediscovery”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A petition, signed by Alvin Thomas Reich- 
ert, and sundry other citizens of the State 
of North Carolina, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to either deport or imprison 
all known Communists in this country; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution, adopted by the International 
Conference of Police Associations, St. Paul- 
Minneapolis, praying for immediate action 
to terminate accusations against Ralph 
Boryszewski for statements made by him 
while acting in his official capacity as presi- 
dent and spokesman of the Rochester, N. T., 
Police Locust Club, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A petition, signed by Barbara E. Taylor, 
and sundry other citizens of the State of 
New Jersey, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to make the birth date of Martin 
L. King a national holiday; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors, County of Fresno, State of Cali- 
fornia, remonstrating against attempts to 
organize the farmworkers on California 
farms growing table grapes; to the Com- 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A petition, signed by Earl Turner, and 
sundry other citizens of the State of Mis- 
souri, praying for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act to cover farm workers; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, signed 
by Douglas T. Snarr, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
requesting the privilege of a hearing before 
the Congress on matters relating to highway 
beautification; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

A resolution adopted by the Catholic 
Daughters of America of the State of Florida, 
Key West, Fla., commending the Congress 
for the passage of legislation creating the 
Commission on Obscenity and Pornography; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 3986. A bill to amend the Federal Farm 
Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
as amended, to expedite retirement of Gov- 
ernment capital from Federal intermediate 
credit banks, production credit associations 
and banks for cooperatives, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

S. 3987. A bill to amend the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3988. A bill for the relief of Dr. Elsaid 
Abel Ghani Ashour; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 3989. A bill for the relief of Bert N. 
Adams and Emma Adams; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3990. A bill for the reilef of Dr. Pedro 
Gonzalez Portal; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 3991. A bill for the relief of Ho Chi 

Leung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 3992. A bill for the relief of Kwok Ki 
Tsang, Ming Keh Lee, Chi Keung Wong, 
Cha Ma Chuen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. 3993. A bill for the relief of certain 
individuals; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 3994. A bill for the relief of Peder Mon- 

sen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3995. A bill for the relief of Ronald Chi- 

Chung Ling; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. INOUYE) : 

S. 3996. A bill for the relief of Alfredo 
Moraldo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3997. A bill for the relief of Ip Chung 
Wong, Cheung Tez Yan, Chak Chi Wai, Yam 
Hing Pan, Tung Fo Muk, Sze Sin Yau, Yung 
Wa Hap, Li Nai Ying, and Wong Cheung; and 

S. 3998. A bill for the relief of George Fotis 
Thomopoulos, Eftihia Thomopoulos, Fotis 
Thomopoulos, and Asimina Thomopoulos; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution to establish 
a temporary Commission on Nominations for 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 

(See the remarks of Mr. NeEtson when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
TEMPORARY COMMISSION ON 
NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT 
AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution to establish a temporary Com- 
mission an the Nominations for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 200) to 
establish a temporary Commission on 
Nominations for President and Vice 
President, introduced by Mr. NELSON, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing a joint resolution today which 
would lead to the reform of the presiden- 
tial nominating convention procedures or 
elimination of that aspect of convention 
responsibility. 

It is clear that a majority of the 
American public, regardless of party, is 
fed up with our quadrennial party con- 
ventions. They feel that these conven- 
tions are not sufficiently responsive to the 
public will, and they are correct. The 
selection of presidential nominees is pub- 
lic business, not the private business of 
a relatively few influential politicians in 
each party. Since it is public business, we 
must assure a full measure of public par- 
ticipation and control. 

It appears that public disapproval of 
the traditional presidential nominating 
conventions has been growing steadily in 
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recent years. The public’s disapproval 
with these traditional party rites seems 
to have begun or at least to have gath- 
ered momentum in the period since 1952, 
which coincides with the beginning of 
television coverage of the conventions. 

The general public, watching on tele- 
vision, has been much less tolerant of 
our convention procedures than the con- 
vention delegates and party leaders who 
have been caught up in the process. Tele- 
vision viewers tend to associate the 
nominating conventions with the serious 
national and world problems that our 
Presidents and Congress must cope 
with—the problems which are portrayed 
daily and hourly on television screens. 

Under the pitiless eye of television and 
in the face of a serious world crisis the 
nominating conventions have been ex- 
posed as antiquated and undemocratic. 
There is grave doubt as to whether they 
represent public opinion, and there is 
widespread lack of confidence in their 
ability to make the decisions so crucial 
to the future of America. Congress 
should begin immediately on the needed 
reforms so we can be certain that by 1972 
we will have a nominating procedure 
which can command public respect and 
confidence. 

I do not mean to reflect on either 
political party. Personally, I believe that 
public concern over the nominating con- 
ventions applies equally to both parties. 
In addition, I realize that the party con- 
ventions are the result of longstanding 
customs and procedures. Rather than 
castigate our parties for these procedures, 
I think we should join together and 
admit that the procedures followed in 
both parties are antiquated and undemo- 
cratic and that they should give way to 
meaningful reforms. 

The most frequently mentioned sub- 
stitute for the traditional nominating 
conventions is a nationwide presidential 
primary. The suggestion is that a pri- 
mary election he held on the same date 
in every State in the Nation, with the 
voters being given a free choice of all of 
the presidential candidates for the 
nominations. 

A national primary would be an ideal 
solution if it could be made to work effec- 
tively. However, it raises some tough, 
practical questions that need to be care- 
fully explored. 

If we institute a nationwide primary, 
uniform election procedures would have 
to be worked out in each State. Could 
voters select any candidate they choose 
or would they be given an official list of 
principal candidates from which to 
choose? Would voters be allowed to vote 
in either party primary? Would the na- 
tionwide primary lead to a proliferation 
of candidates, including a great number 
of favorite sons? What if no candidate 
received a majority in a primary? Would 
there then be a run-off primary followed 
by a general election? Or could a na- 
tional primary in conjunction with a na- 
tional convention effectively express the 
will of the Nation? 

The latter possibility seems to offer the 
most attractive solution to the problem 
we face at the present time. However, I 
do not feel that we have the answers 
available to all of these problems at the 
present time. 
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Therefore, I believe that we need a 
high-level national commission, estab- 
lished by the action of Congress, to make 
a searching review of the whole presi- 
dential nominating process. This com- 
mission would make recommendations to 
the next session of Congress—I have 
suggested a deadline of August 1, 1969— 
for the comprehensive reform or elimi- 
nation of the convention nominating 
procedure. 

I might mention at this point that the 
distinguished majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
also has a proposal of some longtime 
standing to reform the present presiden- 
tial election procedure. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and I would be 
highly honored if he would grant me the 
privilege of joining him in his joint re- 
solution as a cosponsor. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] be added as a cosponsor of the 
joint resolution, which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall speak on the sub- 
ject later, on my own time. 

Mr. NELSON. It is crucial that this 
high-level commission be broadly repre- 
sentative of public opinion, including 
those elements of public opinion which 
do not appear to be effectively repre- 
sented in our present nominating con- 
ventions. In the joint resolution, I have 
attempted to outline such a commission. 
This resolution, of course, will be sub- 
jected to committee scrutiny and will be 
thoroughly debated at public hearings. 
I welcome the suggestions of others on 
how to further improve the representa- 
tive nature of this commission. 

To provide representation of the 
sharply conflicting points of view ex- 
pressed at the recent Republican and 
Democratic Conventions, I have proposed 
that commission representatives be se- 
lected by each of the top three candi- 
dates for President at the 1968 Republi- 
can and Democratic Conventions. This 
means that one commission member 
would be appointed by Richard Nixon, 
Governor Rockefeller, Governor Reagan, 
Vice President HUMPHREY, Senator Mo- 
CARTHY, and Senator McGovern. 

To provide broad national representa- 
tion, I have proposed six commission 
members appointed by the President, no 
more than three of whom could be mem- 
bers of the same party. To guarantee 
representation of the youthful point of 
view, which seemed to be somewhat left 
out at both conventions, the resolution 
provides that at least two of the Presi- 
dent’s appointees must be under 30 years 
of age. 

If the convention nominating proce- 
dure is to be reformed, Congress is going 
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to have to lead the way. Consequently, 
I have proposed 12 congressional mem- 
bers of the commission, six from each 
party. It would be my suggestion that 
these representatives be selected at the 
respective party caucuses. 

The States, of course, are responsible 
for the conduct of elections. Conse- 
quently, if any change as monumental 
as a nationwide primary is to be under- 
taken, we must have close cooperation 
from State and local government. There- 
fore, I have proposed that three mem- 
bers of the commission be selected by 
the Council of State Governments—one 
Governor, one legislator and one State 
administrative official—and that three 
members be selected jointly by the Na- 
tional League of Cities and the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors. 

In my opinion, this commission should 
have the freest possible hand in conduct- 
ing its study and making its recommen- 
dations. However, I think it is helpful 
to point out some of the shortcomings 
which we find in the present system. 

One of the least defensible things 
about the present conventions is that 
there is no uniform, democratic system 
of electing delegates at the State level. 

In Wisconsin, we have a carefully de- 
veloped procedure, written into the law, 
which provides for a bona fide public 
expression of opinion on the leading 
presidential candidates. Delegates are 
then selected and required to vote for the 
winning candidate in the primary. I do 
not mean to suggest that the Wisconsin 
system should be adopted nationwide. It 
has certain shortcomings, as does any 
system. But, obviously, the Wisconsin 
system, and others like it, is infinitely 
superior to the procedures still followed 
in some other States. In some instances 
delegates are simply selected by a single 
party official, an unconscionable form of 
political bossism. In other instances dele- 
gates are selected by an unrepresentative 
party committee—in some cases a com- 
mittee elected years ago without any 
regard to its function as a selector of 
presidential nominating delegates. 

We can no longer tolerate a system 
in which delegates can be picked by a 
single man, responsible to no one, or by 
an unrepresentative party committee. 
Delegates ought to represent public 
opinion. 

Another aspect of convention proce- 
dures which has drawn sharp criticism 
is the fact that convention procedures 
are not necessarily democratic. I sympa- 
thize with the problems involved in con- 
ducting a great deal of business at a pub- 
lic convention in the space of 4 or 5 days, 
in an atmosphere supercharged with po- 
litical emotion and the pressures of pub- 
lic exposure. Obviously debate must be 
limited. Every point of view cannot be 
given the consideration which it might 
merit. Ultimately the majority must work 
its will, 

These are the shortcomings of any con- 
vention. But instead of blindly accepting 
them out of a sense of tradition, perhaps 
we should stop and consider anew wheth- 
er the convention system is an adequate 
format for making some of the most im- 
portant decisions of our lifetime. 

It is hard for the American voter look- 
ing at his television screen to aceept the 
fact that Presidents must be chosen and 
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the gravest questions of war and peace 
decided in the chaotic, carnival atmos- 
phere which he sees on his television 
screen. It is time for Congress to face this 
problem squarely. Solutions can be 
found, but we must get to work on them. 
We ought to vow right here and now 
that by 1972 we will have a new system. 
Republicans and Democrats should 
unite on this issue to restore confidence 
in our American system of nominating 
presidential candidates. 


RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE RESOLUTION 385—PRINT- 
ING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS ENTITLED “RIOTS, CIV- 
IL AND CRIMINAL DISORDERS” 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 385); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. Res. 385 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
one thousand additional copies of Part 11 of 
the hearings before its Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations during the ninetieth 
Congress, Second Session, entitled “Riots, 
Civil and Criminal Disorders.” 


SENATE RESOLUTION 386—ADDI- 
TIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 386); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


8. Res, 386 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
during the Ninetieth Congress, $30,000, in 
addition to the amounts, and for the same 
purposes, specified in section 134(a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, approved 
August 2, 1946, S. Res. 187, agreed to July 
17, 1967, and S. Res. 291, agreed to June 3, 
1968. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO DE- 
PARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1969 


AMENDMENT NO. 933 


Mr. MUNDT (for himself, Mr. Younc 
of North Dakota, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
Monroney, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. BART- 
LETT) submitted the following notice in 
writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 18037) 
making appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other purposes, 
the following amendment, namely: 

Page 15, after line 14, insert the following: 

“For grants and payments under the Act 
of September 30, 1950, as amended (20 U.S. C., 
ch. 13), and under the Act of September 23, 
1950, as amended (20 U.S.C., ch. 9), $90,965,- 
000, fiscal year 1968: Provided, That these 
funds shall not be subject to the provisions 
of the Anti-Deficiency Statute, Revised Stat- 
utes 3679, 31 U.S.C. 665(c) : Provided further, 
That the expenditure of this appropriation 
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shall not be taken into consideration for the 
purposes of title II of the Revenue and Ex- 
penditures Control Act of 1968.” 


Mr. MUNDT (for himself and other 
Senators) also submitted an amendment 
(No. 933) intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to House bill 18037, making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 938 


Mr. RIBICOFF submitted the following 
notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the stand- 
ing rules of the Senate, I hereby give 
notice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI 
for the purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 
18037), making appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment: 

On page 16, line 5, before the period insert 
a colon and the following: “And provided 
jurther, That (1) the additional amount of 
$90,965,000 appropriated, under the heading 
‘School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas’ in the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1968, for payments to local edu- 
cational agencies for the maintenance and 
operation of schools as authorized by title I 
of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 874, Eighty-First Congress), as amended, 
20 U.S.C. ch. 13, shall remain available for 
obligation until October 31, 1968; and (2) 
the limitations, and requirements for effect- 
uating such limitations, contained in sections 
202 and 203 of the Revenue and Expendi- 
ture Control Act of 1968 with respect to 
total expenditures and lending authority and 
total new obligational and loan authority 
shall be inapplicable to obligational author- 
ity herein, heretofore, or hereafter enacted 
for the fiscal year 1969, or by the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1968, and 
to expenditures pursuant to any such obli- 
gational authority, for payments to local edu- 
cational agencies for the maintenance and 
operation of schools as authorized by title I 
of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 874, Eighty-First Congress), as amended, 
20 U.S.C., ch. 13.” 


Mr. RIBICOFF also submitted an 
amendment (No. 938) intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 18037, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1969—-AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 934 


Mr. NELSON (for himself, Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Young of Ohio, Mr. HARRIS, 
Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Montoya, 
Mr, HARTKE, Mr. Typrncs, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr. COOPER, Mr. Scort, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. Cask, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. 
CLARK, and Mr. Pastore) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (H.R. 18037) 
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making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 935 
FUNDS FOR NIH 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with an amendment which I shall 
offer to the Labor-HEW appropriation 
bill, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD at this 
point an article from the Detroit News of 
August 25, 1968, entitled “Budget Ills 
Place Medical Research in Quarantine.” 

My amendment, which is cosponsored 
by the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Brooke], would increase the 
appropriation for clinical research units, 
under NIH, from $35,677,000 to $43,600,- 
000. 

I submit the amendment for printing 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUDGET ILLS PLACE MEDICAL RESEARCH IN 

QUARANTINE 
(By Eric Ludvigsen) 

WASHINGTON.—President Johnson’s 10 per- 
cent surtax and a pending Congressional 
slash in spending are threatening to hobble 
medical research in the nation, including 
work at three Michigan universities. 

The National Institutes of Health (NIH)— 
the principal research arm of the U.S. Public 
Health Service—faces a budget cut of up to 
$38.5 million when House and Senate con- 
ferees get together in September, 

That's only 3 percent of NIE's billion 
dollar-plus budget, but any cut is traumatic 
for an agency once so favored that it had 
to be cajoled by Congress to take money that 
hadn't been requested. 

The squeeze showed up when the Uni- 
versity of Michigan disclosed that it had 
lost federal money with which it had planned 
to finance an expensive heart transplant op- 
eration, the first in the state. 

Furthermore there is a $72 million back- 
log of projects already approved but for which 
there are no funds. By next June, the value 
of new projects pending approval is expected 
to climb to $145 million. 

Among the projects already approved but 
without funds are three in Michigan: Michi- 
gan State University’s medical school ($1.9 
million), the U. of M. medical school ($1.8 
million) and Wayne State University’s school 
of medicine ($255,000). 

No funds are going out now, except for 
projects of the very highest priority, accord- 
ing to NIH spokesmen, 

In theory, every federal agency suffers 
equally from the $6 billion cut in the 1968-69 
budget exacted by Congress as the price for 
passing the surtax. 

But some are “more equal than others.” 

Postmaster General Marvin W. Watson 
stayed the axe by the simple expedient of 
threatening to curtail service. When daily 
mail deliveries are at stake, Congressmen 
imagine they hear constituents screaming be- 
fore the first angry telegram arrives. 

But agencies like NIH, whose work is car- 
ried on mostly out of the spotlight, rarely 
can point to such graphic examples as the U. 
of M. case. 

Most federal support of medical research 
at universities, hospitals and private insti- 
tutions is funneled through one or another 
of NIH’s six disease-designated divisions. 

Funds now must be found to maintain 
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NIH’s own facilities at its sprawling grounds 
in Bethesda, Md. 

Costs rise much more sharply in the medi- 
cal field than in machine shops or steel 
plants. This is particularly so at the 91 
clinical research units operating with NIH 
financial aid, like the one at University Hos- 
pital in Ann Arbor, 

The program was started in 1960 to trans- 
late breakthrough techniques often perfected 
on animals into practical procedure for hu- 
man medical treatment. 

The supporting equipment must often be 
designed and built from scratch, and the first 
patients require long periods of intensive 
care. 

Without a final 1969 budget, and with prior 
allocations nearly exhausted, NIH is having 
to cut back the program. 

Besides the one at the U. of M., 10 other 
clinics have reported operating deficits of 
more than $50,000, and have announced they 
are suspending operations or are on the point 
of doing so. 

The others are at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Vanderbilt University, the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Northwestern 
University, the Universities of Texas and 
Puerto Rico, Children's and Peter Bent Brig- 
ham hospitals in Boston, Children’s Memo- 
rial Hospital of Chicago and Children’s Hos- 
pital in Washington, D.C. 
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Because of rising research costs, NIH has 
usually considered a 10 percent annual in- 
crease in its allocations as the minimum re- 
quired just to maintain current programs. 

This year NIH was down for only a 4 per- 
cent increase in Mr. Johnson’s budget re- 
quest, House cuts reduced the margin over 
1968 to less than one percent. 

The Senate restored some of the funds cut, 
but NIH officials expect the compromise 
worked out will be closer to the House ver- 
sion. That's because all but $5.9 million of 
the amount deleted by the House was part of 
the reduction imposed by the tax bill. 

In his report to the Senate, Senator Lister 
Hill, of Alabama, chairman of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, disputed the 
House contention that the cuts were “token.” 

He noted that the House version not only 
would reduce the appropriations ceiling for 
five NIH divisions from 1968 levels, but also 
would authorize less than was actually spent 
in 1968 for three of them (dental, heart and 
arthritis). 

“This could have been a disastrous effect 
or. the (research) grant programs of all the 
divisions,” he warned. 


AMENDMENT NO. 936 
FUNDS FOR TITLE I OF ESEA 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I submit an 
amendment for printing and I wish to in- 
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sert in the Recorp at this point two 
tables which relate to this amendment 
which I plan to offer at the proper time 
to the Labor-HEW appropriation bill. My 
amendment will seek to restore the full 
amount proposed in the President's 
budget in title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. The Presi- 
dent’s budget proposed $1.2 billion for 
this great program but the House cut 
the estimate by $127 million. While the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations has 
restored $50 million of the cut, it has 
deleted House appropriation language 
which redistributes the funds by State. 
The first table indicates the House allow- 
ance, the Senate committee allowance 
and the difference in the two amounts, 
by State. The second table shows the 
amounts by State which would be pro- 
vided by my amendment as compared 
to both the House allowance and the 
Senate committee bill. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the tables printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965, PUBLIC LAW 89-10 AS AMENDED, TITLE I, ASSISTANCE FOR EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN 
COMPARISON OF HOUSE ALLOWANCE, SENATE ALLOWANCE, AND HART AMENDMENT, FISCAL YEAR 1969 


Local educational agencies 1 Grand total 2 
House allowance Senate allowance Hart amendment House allowance Senate allowance Hart amendment 
FTT $984, 828, 019 $1, 025, 845, 927 $1, 101, 977, 990 $1, 073, 127, 000 $1, 123, 127, 000 $1, 200, 000, 000 
33, 731, 791 30, 462, 526 37, 091, 128 34, 858, 041 31, 663, 198 38, 358, 086 
„534,678 1, 805, 503 1, 805, 503 1, 695, 657 1, 967, 031 1, 967, 031 
+159, 8, 422,776 8, 422,776 8, 840, 123 10, 207, 375 10, 207, 375 
20, 678, 189 20, 375, 839 22, 735, 989 21,711, 387 , 489, 7 23, 873, 477 
, 160, 935 71, 558, 472 , 217, 962 79, 880, 034 81, 189, 512 915, 
„008, 949 7,798, , 798, 580 8, 802, 211 9,931, 167 9, 931, 167 
7, 104, 339 7,907, 261 7, 907, 261 8, 409, 891 9, 326, 7 „328, 7! 
1, 956, 64 1, 884, 356 , 086, 2, 557, 227 2, 543, 2,745,972 
22, 478, 275 26, 445, 029 26, 445, 029 29, 256, 92 33,655, 3, 655, 001 
33, 586, 818 34, 437, 083 36, 931, 388 34, 662, 5 35, 751, 157 38, 270, 405 
, 086, 2, 108, 762 2, 228, 970 2, 390, 557 2,473, 240 2, 593, 44 
2, 223, 464 2, 475, 984 2, 475, 984 2,993, 039 3, 287, 143 3, 287, 143 
39,783, 251 46, 230, 999 „230, 41, 462,614 48, 081,944 48, 081,944 
12, 670, 942 14, 580, 136 14, 580, 136 14, 211,175 16, 205, 310 16, 205, 310 
12, 880, 733 15, 153, 5, 153, 804 13, 551, 510 5, 870, 15, 870, 
8, 167, 400 , 608, 9, 608, 706 9, 139, 239 10, 697, 738 10, 697, 738 
29,621,751 27, 150, 913 32, 573, 303 , 161, 888 27, 848, 918 325, 532 
, 759, 506 669, 931 31,617, 116 30, 078, 710 30, 223, 933 33, 200, 590 
3, 153, 359 3,403, 277 3, 403, 277 3, 498, 3, 783, 851 3, 783, 851 
13, 307, 233 14, 197, 635 14, 629, 928 14, 350, 114 15,297, 131 15, 733, 747 
14, 980, 320 14, 067, 878 16, 467, 058 16,637, 167 15, 817, 132 18, 240, 304 
567, 30, 670, 217 30,670, 217 31,478, 907, 465 34, 907, 465 
16, 438, 824 18, 867, 18, 867, 365 17, 767, 881 20, 298, 439 20, 298, 439 
„ 372, 27, 764, 904 38, 895, 729 36, 505, 4 28, 928, 582 40,170,715 
19, 971, 000 23, 086, 158 23, 086, 158 21, 371,418 24,745,714 24,745,714 
564, 2,893, 356 2, $93, 356 , 380, 531 i e 274 , 872, 274 
5, 224, 948 5, 294, 692 5, 680, 836 5, 737,312 , 835, 329 6, 221, 473 
791, 879, 759 879, 1, 010, 205 1, 118, 900 1, 118,9 
1, 237, 789 1,267, 759 1, 296, 147 1, 530, 320 1,570, 850 599, 
20,777,711 22, 865, 209 22, 865, 23,618, 214 , 138, 070 26, 138, 070 
8, 185, 078 9,629, 9,629, 504 9, 199, 241 10,691,614 10,691,614 
105, 591, 823 111, 091, 116, 092, 469 112, 021,925 118, 583, 617 123,635, 094 
46, 600, 45, 081,410 51,236, 473 9, 097, „832, 866 54, 049, 479 
3, 741, 672 3, 891, 214 4, 049, 673 4, 152,370 4, 490, 566 4,649, 02 
30,240, 024 34, 197,997 34, 197, 997 204, 36,336; 405 36, 336, 405 
15, 700, 800 16, 819, 413 17, 262, 017 16, 687, 471 7, 974, 099 18, 421,129 
„101. 6, 982, 937 6, 982, 937 7, 676, 290 8, 797, 963 8,797, 
39,711, 276 46, 699, 583 46, 699, 583 „779. 49, 991, 633 49, 991, 633 
3, 145, 0 3, 481, 096 3, 481, 096 3, 493, 623 , 854, 748 3, 854,748 
28, 763, 790 22, 576, 446 31,627,242 29, 906, 672 23, 830, 675 32, 971, 979 
5,207. 413 5, 330, 191 5, 661, 553 5, 519,959 5, 659, 021 5, 990, 383 
, 789, 953 29, 251, 987 33, 856, 058 31, 758, 740 30, 422, 682 35, 072, 793 
55, 778, 245 65, 260, 201 65, 260, 201 68, 316, 462 78, 608, 574 78, 608, 574 
„447, 688 2, 724, 300 2,724, 300 , 055, 302 , 360, 652 3, 360, 652 
1,277,277 1, 484, 141 1, 484, 141 1, 704, 674 1, 933,620 1,933,620 
25, 654, 888 23, 658,931 28, 207, 996 26, 937, 136 25, 013, 075 29, 607, 631 
„556, 328 9, 840, 169 9, 840, 169 10, 832, 353, 289 12, 353, 289 
West Virginia 15, 678, 984 14, 658, 391 17, 240, 831 16, 074, 110 15, 131, 731 17, 739, 813 
Wisconsin. 12, 270, 891 14, 357, 585 14, 357, 585 13, 406, 998 „573, 501 „573.501 
Wyoming... 1, 050, 424 , 235, 1, 235, 793 1,424, 111 1, 790, 185 1,790, 185 
4, 587,762 5, 397, 367 5, 397, 367 5, 274, 015 6, 110, 6, 110,505 
29, 769, 071 29, 761, 395 31, 806, 653 |, 060, 4 30, 059, 92, 116, 789 
t Allotments estimated on the basis of fiscal year 1968 population and 50 percent estimated State 2 Includes focal educational agencies and the following: 
or National current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance, 1966-67, whichever is higher. 
The current expenditure per ADA for 1966-67 is estimated at 5 percent increase over the 1965-66 
tate. i House Senate Hart 
allowance allowance amendment 
State agency programs $75,291,885 $83,954,954 883, 954, 954 
State administration 13,007,096 13,326, 119 14, 067, 056 
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COMPARISON OF HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND SENATE ALLOWANCE, FISCAL YEAR 1969 
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Local educational agencies State agencies Lot wo nga 
u 
House allowance Senate allowance Difference House allowance Senate allowance Difference administration 
FFP $984, 828, 019 $1,025,927 441,017, 908 $75, 291, 885 $83, 954, 954 -+$8, 663, 069 ＋ 850, 000, 000 
33, 731, 791 30, 462, 526 —3, 269, 265 781, 121 887,175 106, 054 3, 194, 843 
1, 534, 678 1, 805, 503 270, 10,979 11.528 549 271, 374 
7; 159, 360 8, 422, 776 1, 263, 416 1, 530, 763 1,634, 599 103, 836 1, 367, 252 
20, 678, 189 20, 375, 839 —302, 818, 234 901, 117 82, 883 —221, 661 
71; 160, 935 71, 558, 472 397, 537 7,928, 208 8, 827, 183 898, 975 1,309, 478 
7, 008, 949 7, 798, 580 789, 631 1, 643, 262 1, 982, 587 339, 325 1128, 956 
7; 104; 339 7, 907, 261 802, 922 1, 155, 552 1.269, 448 113, 896 916, 818 
1,956,649 1, 884, 356 —72,293 450, 578 509, 293 58.715 —13) 578 
22, 478, 275 26, 445, 029 3, 966, 754 6, 488, 126 6, 976, 754 388,628 4,398, 936 
33, 586, 818 34, 437, 083 850, 265 732, 509 960, 102 227, 593 1, 088, 637 
2, 086, 039 2,108, 762 22,723 154, 518 214; 478 59, 960 82, 683 
2, 223, 464 2, 475, 984 252, 520 619, 575 661, 159 41, 584 294, 104 
39, 783, 251 46, 230, 999 6, 447, 748 1, 268, 843 1, 374, 886 106, 043 6,619, 330 
12,670, 942 14, 580, 136 1, 909, 194 1, 390, 233 1,464, 725 74, 492 1,994, 135 
12, 880, 733 15, 153, 804 2, 273, 071 520, 777 559, 545 38, 768 2, 318, 972 
8, 167, 400 9, 608, 706 1, 441, 306 821, 839 939, 032 117, 193 "558, 499 
29,621, 751 27, 150,913 —2 470, 838 241, 504 422.273 180, 769 —2, 312,970 
28, 755, 506 28, 669, 931 ~85, 575 1, 025, 395 1,254, 755 229, 360 5, 
3, 153, 359 3, 403, 277 249, 918 195, 526 230, 574 35, 048 284, 
13, 307, 233 14, 197, 635 890, 402 892, 881 039 55, 158 947, 017 
14, 980, 320 14, 067, 878 —912, 442 1, 492, 123 1, 592, 649 100, 526 —820, 03 
27, 567, 882 30, 670, 217 3, 102, 335 3, 599, 117 3, 891, 630 292, 513 3, 428, 796 
16, 438, 824 18, 867, 365 2, 428, 541 1, 153, 137 1, 230, 099 76, 962 2,530, 558 
35, 372, 742 27, 764, 904 —7, 067, 838 771, 233 877, 256 106, 023 —7, 576, 833 
19,971, 000 23, 086, 158 3, 115, 158 1, 188, 820 1, 414, 549 225, 729 3,374, 296 
2, 564, 634 2, 993, 356 428, 722 665, 897 728,918 63, 021 491, 743 
5, 224, 948 5, 294, 692 69, 744 362, 364 390, 637 28, 273 017 
791, 968 879, 759 87,791 68, 237 89, 141 20, 904 108; 695 
New Hampshire. 1, 237, 789 1, 267, 759 29.970 142, 531 153, 091 10, 560 40, 530 
New Jersey 20,777,711 22, 865, 209 2, 087, 498 2, 606, 659 3, 014, 068 407, 409 2, 519, 856 
È 185, 078 9, 629, 504 1, 444, 426 864, 163 912, 110 47,947 1,492, 373 
105, 591, 823 111; 091, 007 5, 499, 184 5, 320,974 6, 318, 515 997, 541 6, 561, 692 
46, 600, 103 45, 081, 410 —1, 518, 693 2,011, 155 277,863 256,708 —1, 264, 505 
3,741,672 3, 891; 214 149, 542 260, 698 9.352 188, 654 338, 196 
30, 240, 024 34, 197; 997 3, 957, 973 1, 645, 677 1, 778, 642 132, 965 4, 131, 847 
15, 700, 800 16, 819, 413 1, 118,613 821, 449 976, 725 155, 276 1, 286, 628 
6, 101, 892 6, 982, 937 881, 045 1, 424, 398 „665, 240, 628 1, 121,673 
39,711, 276 46, 699, 583 6, 988, 307 2,644, 533 2,797, 083 152, 550 7, 212, 
3, 145, 058 3, 481, 096 336, 038 198, 565 223.6 25, 087 361, 125 
28, 763, 790 22.576, 446 —6, 187,344 846, 776 1, 018; 282 171, 506 —6, 075, 997 
5, 207, 413 5, 330, 191 122, 778 158, 546 178, 830 20, 284 143, 062 
30, 789, 953 29, 251, 987 —1, 537, 966 654, 344 869, 215, 136 1,336, 058 
55, 778, 245 65, 260, 201 9, 481, 956 11, 861, 816 12, 570, 070 708, 254 10, 292, 112 
2, 447, 688 2,724, 300 276, 612 457,614 486, 3 28, 738 305, 
1.277.277 1, 484, 141 206, "397 299; 479 22.082 228. 
25, 654, 888 23, 658, 931 —1,995, 957 1, 015, 544 1, 106, 490 90, 946 —1, 924, 061 
8, 556, 328 9; 840, 169 1, 283, 2) 125,772 2, 363, 120 237, 348 1521; 189 
15, 678, 984 14; 658, 391 —1, 020, 593 235,976 323, 340 87, 364 —942) 379 
12, 270, 991 14, 357, 585 2, 086, 594 . 1, 061, 723 75, 716 „165,503 
a 1, 050, 424 1, 235, 793 185, 369 Y 404. 180, 7 074 
4, 587, 762 5, 397, 367 605 536, 2 563, 138 26, 490 
29, 769, 071 29, 761, 395 r oe csc cas E oe 1,477 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

AMENDMENT NO. 937 


Mr. MURPHY submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 18037, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I desire to announce 
that today the Senate received the fol- 
lowing nominations: 

William G. Bowdler, of Florida, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 2, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
El Salvador. 

Arthur W. Hummel, Jr., of Maryland, 
a Foreign Service officer of class 1, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Union of Burma. 

Leo J. Sheridan, of Illinois, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Treland. 

Wayland P. Moody, of Texas, to be a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and Cul- 


tural Affairs for a term expiring May 11, 
1971, vice Dr. Luther H. Foster, term 
expired. 

Arnold M. Picker, of New York, to be 
a member of the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on International Educational and 
Cultural Affairs for a term expiring 
May 11, 1971, reappointment. 

Thomas E. Robinson, of New Jersey, 
to be a member of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs for a term 
expiring May 11, 1971, vice Dr. Rufus C. 
Harris, term expired. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
these pending nominations may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 6 
days of their receipt in the Senate. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION— 
REQUEST BY MAYOR DALEY TO 
APPEAR ON TELEVISION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it has come to my attention that 
Mayor Daley, on behalf of a great city in 
this country, has requested the right to 
appear on television for 1 hour during 
prime time to respond to what we believe 
was unfair, biased, or distorted coverage 
of the convention in Chicago. In my judg- 
ment, the mayor’s request was 100 per- 
cent well taken. 

To me it was inconceivable that any 
major network would have presented so 
one-sided a view, could have overlooked 


so many facts, could have declined to 
present so many obvious facts, could 
have blamed one side without giving that 
side the opportunity to explain its side, 
tried to put words in people’s mouths, and 
generally given such completely bad 
coverage of a convention, unless there 
was some design connected with it. 

I find it difficult to believe that could 
have happened completely by accident. 

Assuming that these networks were 
acting in good faith in what they did, 
they should be the first ones to look at 
what they did and to realize that the 
city of Chicago was placed in the worst 
possible light and that the city is en- 
titled to respond and defend itself. 

I am frank to say that the only re- 
porting I read in the Chicago area or 
that I saw on television that was half- 
way correct—and I believe it was good 
reporting—was in the Chicago Tribune, 
which is the voice of republicanism in 
the entire Midwest. 

That great newspaper certainly does 
not care to elect any Democrat as Presi- 
dent of the United States; but its re- 
porters are not left-wing oriented. They 
tend to be conservative and they express 
the views of those who believe in law 
enforcement. 

Mr. Cronkite, Mr. Brinkley, and various 
other reporters had an entire week to 
present a distorted picture with the 
television cameras on them half the 
time when the speaker on the conven- 
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tion podium was trying to present a po- 
sition that appealed to him. 

It would seem to me that the least 
taat could be done would be to afford 
Mayor Daley an hour to speak for his 
great city and himself. I think he is 
possibly one of our best mayors. I be- 
lieve that the performance by the net- 
works last week justifies that course on 
their behalf. 

Mr. President, I have quite a bit of 
evidence to back up my statements. The 
coverage of the convention last week 
was about the worst coverage—for what 
reason I do not know; whether it was in- 
eptness or a conspiracy—I have seen of 
any convention by any news media. 

The Mayor is entitled to be heard 
without doing it by sitting and re- 
sponding to loaded questions. We have 
had enough of that sort of thing for 
awhile. 

I would like to document my state- 
ment that the Mayor is entitled to at 
least 1 hour to respond on these major 
networks in their efforts to picture 
Chicago in a vicious and venal way. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the close of the morning hour 
I be recognized for 20 minutes to docu- 
ment the statements I have made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. shinee 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH OF HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY AT DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, as is well 
known to Senators, the distinguished 
Presiding Officer of this body, the Vice 
President of the United States, has been 
nominated by the Democratic Party as 
its candidate for President of the United 
States. 

On August 29, 1968, in Chicago, in ac- 
cepting the nomination, the Vice Presi- 
dent made a remarkable speech. This 
statement is not only a great rallying cry 
for the Democratic Party, if I may be 
permitted that measure of partisanship, 
but more importantly, I believe, it ex- 
presses his profound understanding of 
the mammoth problems facing our Na- 
tion and a blueprint for action on those 
problems. It is a speech of realism and 
understanding, and a speech of hope. I 
recommend it to those who have not 
heard it or read it previously. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the acceptance speech of Vice 
President Husert H. HUMPHREY at the 
Democratic National Convention may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the accept- 
ance speech was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ACCEPTANCE SPEECH OF VICE PRESIDENT 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY AT THE DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, CHICAGO, ILL. 
AvucustT 29, 1968 
My fellow citizens, my fellow Democrats: 

I proudly accept your nomination. 

I accept your nomination knowing that 
the months and years ahead will severely 
test America’s capacity to rise to challenge. 

This is not the first time that our nation 


has faced a challenge to its life and purpose. 
Each time, we have emerged with new 
greatness and new strength. 
We must make a moment of crisis a mo- 


ment of creation. 
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We stand at such a moment now—in the 
affairs of this nation—at the end of an 
era and at the beginning of a new day. 

It is the special genius of the Democratic 
Party that it welcomes change, not as an 
enemy but as an ally... not as a force 
to be suppressed, but as an instrument of 
progress. 

This week the Democratic Party has de- 
bated the great issues before America. 

Had we not raised these issues, we would 
have ignored the reality of change. 

Had we papered over differences with 
empty platitudes instead of frank debate, 
we would deserve the contempt of our fel- 
low citizens and the condemnation of his- 
tory. 

We have heard hard and sometimes bitter 
debate. 

This debate is for work of a free people 
... the work of an open convention 
the work of a political party responsive to 
the needs of this nation. 

Democracy affords debate, discussion, and 
dissent. 

But it also requires decision. 

And we have decided, here, not by edict 
but by vote . not by force but by ballot. 

Majority rule has prevailed, but minority 
rights are preserved. 

There is always the temptation to leave 
the scene of battle in anger and despair, 
but those who know the meaning of democ- 
racy accept the decision of today, never 
relinquishing their right to change it to- 
morrow. 

In the space of a week, this convention 
has laid the foundations for a new Demo- 
cratic Party structure in America. From pre- 
cinct level to the floor of this convention, we 
have literally revolutionized our rules and 
procedures. 

This revolution is in the proud tradition 
of our Party. 

It is the tradition of Franklin Roosevelt, 
who knew America had nothing to fear but 
fear itself . . . and of Harry Truman who let 
em have it.. and how well you remember! 

It is the tradition of Adlai Stevenson who 
talked sense to the American people 
and how we miss this great and good man. 

It is the tradition of John F. Kennedy who 
said to us: “Ask not what your country can 
do for you, but what you can do for your 
country . .. ask what together we can do for 
the freedom of man.” 

And it is the tradition of Lyndon B. John- 
son who rallied a grief-stricken nation and 
told us: “Let us continue.” 

And in the space of five years President 
Johnson has accomplished more of the un- 
finished business of America than any of his 
modern predecessors. 

History will surely record the greatness of 
his contribution to the people of this land. 

At this convention, too, we have recog- 
nized the end of an era and the beginning 
of a new day. 

That new day belongs to the people—to 
every man, woman and child. 

Within it lies nothing less than the 
promise seen a generation ago by Thomas 
Wolfe: To every man his chance, to every 
man regardless of his birth, his shining 
golden opportunity. To every man the right 
to live, to work, to be himself. And to be- 
come whatever thing his manhood and his 
vision can combine to make him. This 
is the promise of America.” 

Across America—throughout the world— 
we hear freedom's rising chorus: “Let me live 
my own life, Let me live in peace. Let me be 
free!” 

That cry is heard today in our slums and 
on our farms and in our cities. 

It is heard from the old, as well as from 
the young. 

It is heard in Eastern Europe and it is 
heard in Vietnam. 

It will be answered in how we face the 
three realities that confront this nation. 
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The first reality is the necessity for peace 
in Vietnam and in the world. 

The second reality is the necessity for 
peace in our cities and in our nation. 

The third reality is for unity in our Party 
and in our nation. 

Let me speak first about Vietnam. 

I recognize the differences within our party 
on the issue of Vietnam. These differences 
are found within the ranks of all the Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidates. 

But I also recognize the much larger areas 
of agreement. 

I expect this debate to continue in the 
months ahead. 

But it need not divide us. 

Let those who believe that our cause in 
Vietnam has been right—and those who be- 
lieve it has been wrong—agree here and now: 
Neither vindication nor repudiation will 
bring peace or be worthy of our country. 

The question is: What do we do now? 

No one knows what the situation in Viet- 
nam will be on January 20, 1969. 

Every heart in America prays that, by then, 
we shall have reached a cease-fire in all Viet- 
nam, and be in serious negotiation toward 
a durable peace. 

Meanwhile, as citizen, candidate and Vice 
President, I shall do everything within my 
power to aid the negotiations in Paris. 

If there is one lesson we should have 
learned, it is that the policies of tomorrow 
need not be limited by the policies of yes- 
terday. 

If I am President, I shall apply that lesson 
to the search for peace in Vietnam, as to all 
other areas of National policy. 

Last week we witnessed once again in 
Czechoslovakia the desperate attempt of 
tyranny to crush out the forces of liberalism 
by force and brutal power . . . to hold back 
change. But in Eastern Europe, as else- 
where, the old era will surely end and a 
new day will dawn. 

To speed this day we must go beyond con- 
tainment to communication . . beyond 
differences to dialogue . . , beyond fear to 
hope. 

We must cross the remaining barriers of 
suspicion and despair. 

We must halt the arms race before it 
halts humanity. The world cannot indef- 
initely hope to avoid nuclear holocaust. Is 
this a vain hope? The record says no. 

Within the last years we have made prog- 
ress. 

We have negotiated a Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty. 

We have laid the groundwork for a Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

We have reached agreement on banning 
Weapons in outer space. 

And now we must take new initiatives. 

With prudence and caution, but with per- 
severance, we must find ways and means to 
control and reduce offensive and defensive 
nuclear missile systems. 

The world cannot indefinitely hope to 
avoid the nuclear war which one rash act 
. +. one error in judgment... one failure 
in communications could unleash upon 
humanity. 

There is no more urgent task than end- 
ing this threat to the very survival of our 
planet. 

I commit myself to this task. 

Our second reality is the necessity for 
peace at home. 

There is trouble in America. 

But it comes not from a lack of faith but 
from a kindling of hope. 

When the homeless find a home, they do 
not give up the search for a better home. 
When the hopeless find hope, they seek 
higher hopes. 

In 1960—and again in 1964—you, the 
American people, gave us a mandate to 
awaken America to its unmet needs. 

You asked us to get America moving 
again. 
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And we have. 

We have awakened expectations, 

We have inspired new hope in millions of 
men and women, 

And they are impatient now to see their 
hopes and aspirations fulfilled. 

We have raised a new standard of life in 
America—not just for the poor, but for 
every American wage-earner, farmer, school- 
child and housewife—a standard by which 
all future progress must be judged. 

Our most urgent challenge is in urban 
America. 

Some 70 per cent of our people live on 2 
per cent of our land. 100 million more Amer- 
icans will join our family in the next 25 
years. 

Where shall they live? 

How shall they live? 

What shall be their future? 

Urban congestion has not only created a 
complex of new problems, it has multiplied 
and intensified the problems of race, of pov- 
erty, crime, hunger, despair, 

All of these have grown to explosive 
proportion. 

The simple solution of the frustrated and 
the frightened is to lash out against society. 
We know—and they must know—that this 
is no answer. 

Violence breeds counter-vlolence. 

Disorder destroys. Only order can build. 

Riot makes for ruin. Reason makes for 
solution, 

No man in the White House—or at any 
level of government—can shrug the imme- 
diate responsibility of guaranteeing to every 
American the right to personal security, 

Every American has the right to a safe 
neighborhood. On this there can be no 
compromise. 

I put it bluntly: Rioting, burning, sniping, 
mugging, traffic in narcotics and disregard 
for the law are the advance guard of 
anarchy—and they must be stopped. 

But the answer does not lie in attacks on 
our courts, or our laws, or our Attorney 
General. 

The answer lies in reasoned, effective ac- 
tion by state, local and federal authority. 

We do not want a police state, but we do 
need a state of law and order. 

Neither mob violence nor police brutality 
have any place in America. 

I pledge to use every resource available to 
the President to end the fear in our cities. 

Nor can there be any compromise with the 
right of every American who is willing to 
work to have a job .. . who is willing to be 
a good neighbor to live in a decent home... 
who is willing to learn to have a good 
education, 

We must restore our present cities and— 
we must bring prosperity and opportunity to 
our rural areas, 

But we must also move beyond the en- 
closures of our traditional cities to create 
new cities. 

We must design an open America—open- 
ing new opportunities in open land. 

We have invested heavily to explore outer 
space where many may live tomorrow. We 
must also invest to develop an inner space 
where may may live today. 

The third reality is the necessity for unit 
in our country. 

We must make a decision, 

Are we to be one nation—or are we to be 
a nation divided? Divided between black 
and white ... between rich and poor... 
between North and South. .. between young 
and old. 

I take my stand. 

We are and we must be one nation—united 
by liberty and justice for all. 

Just as there can be no compromise on 
the right of personal security, there can be 
no compromise on the securing of human 
rights. 

If America is to make a crucial judgment 
of leadership, let that selection be made with- 
out either candidate hedging. 
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Winning the Presidency is not worth the 
price of silence or evasion on the issue of 
human rights. 

Winning the Presidency is not worth a 
compact with extremism. 

I choose not simply to run for President, 

I seek to lead a nation. 

Either we achieve true justice in our 
land or we shall doom ourselves to a terri- 
ble exhaustion of body and spirit. 

I base my entire candidacy on the be- 
lief—which comes from the depths of my 
soul—that the American people will respond 
to a call for one citizenship—open to all. 

This is the message i shall take to the peo- 
ple. I ask you to stand with me. 

To all of my fellow Democrats who have la- 
bored hard and openly this week at the difi- 
cult and sometimes frustrating work of de- 
mocracy, I pledge myself to that task of 
leading the Democratic Party to victory in 
November. 

May I say to those who have differed with 
their neighbor or those who have differed 
with a fellow Democrat, that all of your goals, 
that all of your high hopes, that all of your 
dreams, all of them will come to naught 
if we lose this election, and many of them 
can be realized with a victory that can 
come to us. 

To my friends Gene McCarthy and George 
McGovern, who have given hope to a new 
generation of Americans that there can be 
greater meaning in their lives... that Amer- 
ica can respond to men of moral concern 
.. I ask you to help America in the difficult 
campaign ahead, 

I appeal to young Americans to join us not 
simply as campaigners but as vocal, creative, 
even critical participants in the politics of 
our times, The new day is your day. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. had a dream. Rob- 
ert F, Kennedy had a vision, 

If America will respond to that dream and 
vision, their deaths will mark the moment 
not when America lost its way, but when 
America found its conscience. 

These men have given us inspiration and 
direction. 

We shall not abandon their purposes. We 
shall honor their dreams by our own deeds. 

I am keenly aware of the fears and frus- 
trations of the world in which we live, 

It is all too easy to play on these emotions. 

But I do not intend to do so. 

I appeal to reason. 

I appeal not to fear but to hope . not 
to frustration but to faith. 

The American Presidency is a great and 
powerful office. But it is not all-powerful. 

It depends, most of all, upon the will and 
wisdom of the American people. 

There is an essential strength in the Amer- 
ican people. 

Tonight I call you, the American people, 
not to be of one mind, but rather of one 
spirit, 

I call you—the American people—not to a 
life of false security and ease, but to a new 
sense of purpose as a free people. 

I call you to risk the hard path of great- 
ness. 

I say to America: 

Put aside recrimination and dissension. 

Turn away from violence and hatred. 

Believe, in what America can do, and be- 
lieve in what America can be. 

With the help of that vast, unfrightened, 
dedicated, faithful majority of Americans, I 
say to this great convention tonight, and to 
this great nation of ours, I am ready to lead 
our country. 


VIOLENCE IN MAYOR DALEY’S 
FIEFDOM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Chicago, under Mayor Daley, is a police 
state. The so-called security arrange- 
ments for the Democratic National Con- 
vention turned out to be a disaster and 
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a disgrace. Armed National Guardsmen, 
thousands in number, reinforced Daley’s 
police. Barbed wire was in evidence 
around the convention hall. 

Thousands of youngsters came to Chi- 
cago filled with enthusiasm for Senator 
EuGENE McCartHy and gathered in 
Grant Park and in downtown Chicago 
singing, laughing, shouting, and pass- 
ing out McCarruy literature. I saw hun- 
dreds of them, some sitting on the 
ground in the park, some standing, some 
over by the lake, some in the vicinity 
of the Sherman House and Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotels; always present there were 
overpowering numbers of helmeted 
combat-ready policemen and National 
Guardsmen. Hundreds of these young- 
sters wanted to demonstrate peacefully 
close to the convention hall, but were 
barred from all access to the vicinity of 
the convention by orders of Mayor 
Daley. Streets and sidewalks were 
blocked off by barricades and police. It 
is difficult to imagine that what was, 
and is, a beautiful city in the United 
States was not East Berlin or Prague or 
Athens where dictators rule. 

In the brutal actions of the police dur- 
ing the nighttime while the Democratic 
Convention was defeating the peace 
plank and later nominating HUBERT 
Humpurey to be President of the United 
States, democracy was clubbed to death 
by Mayor Daley’s police. The police bru- 
tality in Chicago was shameful, horri- 
ble, and revolting to all Americans who 
witnessed on their television screens 
what was taking place. The police re- 
sponse to whatever provocation may 
have occurred was excessive to the ex- 
treme, completely unjustifiable, and 
reminiscent of the tactics of the gestapo 
and the NKVD. Law and order must be 
maintained. No one questions that. 
However, millions of thoughtful Ameri- 
cans today question the tactics, force, 
and brutality used by the Chicago police 
in combating offenses which ordinarily 
would be considered misdemeanors and 
which in no way necessitated bloodshed 
and physical violence exerted by the 
Chicago policemen more often than 
otherwise on persons who committed 
no crimes or misdemeanors whatsoever. 

Youngsters were being driven in one 
direction by police and National Guards- 
men out of Grant Park and then into a 
group of policemen coming from the op- 
posite side of the park. Some sought to 
escape and police followed them even 
into the lobby of the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel throwing tear gas and making 
sections of the hotel temporarily 
uninhabitable. 

It is evident that this should be the 
last national convention of any political 
party. In 1972 candidates for President 
and Vice President should be nominated 
at party primaries. One wonders what 
communism can do to us that we did not 
already do to ourselves in Chicago last 
week. The Fascist tyranny of Mayor 
Daley is the handmaiden to Communist 
despotism. 

Mr. President, one instance of Fascist- 
like police brutality inyolved Dr. Sidney 
Peck, a professor at Case Western Re- 
serve University in Cleveland, Ohio. I 
have been acquainted with Professor 
Peck for many years and know that he 
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is a gentleman and a man of high 
principles. Professor Peck was viciously 
beaten by Chicago policemen because he 
dared to exercise his constitutional right 
to demonstrate peacefully. The incident 
to which I refer was described vividly and 
in detail in an article by Thomas Fitz- 
patrick which recently appeared in the 
Plain Dealer of Cleveland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 8 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
commend this article to my colleagues 
as one clear example of many similar 
incidents in Chicago last week and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TELLS or “Fascist” BEHAVIOR: Dr. PECK 
BEATEN BY CHICAGO POLICE 


(By Thomas Fitzpatrick) 


Cnicaco.—Dr. Sidney Peck squinted as he 
looked into the cloudless sky yesterday after- 
noon, talking about the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
incident, which has suddenly achieved a 
prominence in that lexicon which also in- 
cludes such place names as Birmingham, 
Selma and Memphis. 

Dr. Peck is a sociology professor at Case 
Western Reserve University. He is not a 
formidable physical specimen. But on Tues- 
day night it took 12 Chicago policemen pum- 
meling him with nightsticks to arrest him 
and toss him into a police wagon. 

Yesterday afternoon Peck—now free on 
$2,000 bond after being charged with resist- 
ing arrest, aggravated assault and disorderly 
conduct—was back at the scene of the bloody 
events of the previous night. He was wonder- 
ing what would happen to him next. He was 
a little frightened. 

There were bumps all over his head. His 
left hand had been fractured and there were 
welts all over his back and chest where arrest- 
ing policemen had jammed their billy clubs. 

“How do you explain it?” Peck asked. “I'll 
tell you it was the most vicious thing I’ve 
ever seen. They acted in the grand fascist 
manner of the police state but that doesn't 
explain it, really. 

“You had to be there to see it. Even then 
you’d still be frightened and incoherent 
about it.” 

Peck, an officer in the National Mobiliza- 
tion Committee to End the War in Vietnam, 
was in the forefront of a group of demon- 
strators when they were stopped at Balbo 
Drive and Michigan Avenue near the hotel. 

He was carrying a bullhorn and was one 
of the group’s directors. When the police set 
up lines to prevent the protesters from leav- 
ing the area, it was Peck who went forward to 
negotiate with the police. 

“Look,” Peck said he told the police cap- 
tain heading the operation. “We have a lot 
of angry people here. If you keep us penned 
in like this, there is bound to be trouble. 
Why not let us go through? At least give us 
a chance to disperse. 

“If you don’t allow us a way out there is 
going to be violence and someone is going 
to get hurt. Let’s not let this happen.” 

The police were not in a mood to negotiate 
Peck said. He could make no bargain with 
them, As it turned out, all the policemen 
were waiting for, apparently was darkness. 
Once the area was sufficiently shrouded, the 
police moved in, wave after wave of them. 
swinging their clubs at any human form 
they could reach. 
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“I saw them coming at me,” Peck said, 
and it sounded odd because he said it with 
such an intellectual flair. 

“We had this training program, you know, 
and we know how to protect ourselves when 
police come after us with clubs. I went down 
to the ground and assumed the fetal posi- 
tion. I put both my hands over my head to 
protect myself. 

“What the police want to do is spread your 
body out so they can work you over. Well, I 
was able to ward off a good many of the blows 
with my hands on top of my head. That’s 
how they broke my hand. 

“But the thing that hurts worse, and this 
was excruciating, was when they finally 
spread me out. And another policeman 
charged at me then and rammed his night- 
stick between my legs. 

“There was such an electric shock of pain 
that I thought I was going to die.” 

“Can I tell you what happens without 
sounding excessive?” Peck asked, not waiting 
for a reply to give his answer. 

“It’s the police. They’re barbaric. They 
really enjoy what they are able to do to us 
under cover of darkness.” 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, of- 
ficials of the Department of Justice must 
direct an intensive FBI investigation and 
make an early and public report of their 
findings so that brutal policemen and 
their commanding officers will never 
again, in any city in our country, assault 
young men and women gathered together 
lawfully to peacefully demonstrate. Many 
of those unoffending youngsters were 
severely injured by being bludgeoned by 
the police and then thrown like cordwood 
into patrol wagons and taken to jail. 

Police brutality in Chicago is of the 
same order that has been inflicted on 
minority groups—on the Negroes, the 
Puerto Ricans—and in the slum areas 
over the years. Of course, mayors and 
police chiefs have always denied that 
there is any such brutality. In fact, it is 
standard operating procedure to arrest 
Negroes for disorderly conduct and re- 
sisting arrest, making the claim that 
bruises and other injuries were inflicted 
when the defendant resisted arrest. Only 
when 25 newsmen in Chicago as reporters 
suffered from the brutality of policemen 
and when white Americans, some of them 
businessmen who happened to be on the 
spot, were pushed through windows did 
the realization come to people generally 
that there was brutality and overkill 
practiced on the part of Daley’s police- 
men. 

The basic question still remains: Why 
was Chicago so afraid? From what was 
Chicago protecting itself? Was Mayor 
Daley really frightened by demonstra- 
tions which were intended to be peaceful 
and which began that way? Was it con- 
ceivable that the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment was so afraid of its “unarmed” cit- 
izens that it had to club them into sub- 
mission? The overkill tactics of many 
Chicago policemen were sickening, hor- 
rendous, and intolerable. 

But could it be possible that those in 
Chicago were afraid of an idea? Afraid 
of legitimate political change? Were they 
afraid that the old political boss” in the 
Richard Daley pattern would become a 
thing of the past? 

Mr, President, Tom Pew, editor of the 
Troy Daily News, a highly respected in- 
dependent newspaper in western Ohio, 
was present in Chicago, his purpose being 
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to report the proceedings of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention for his news- 
paper. He witnessed the abusive tactics 
and disorderly, unfair proceedings which 
caused him and millions of Americans 
who viewed the proceedings on their 
television screens to hope that 1968 will 
be the last year that political parties in 
our country hold national conventions. 
He along with millions of Americans and, 
Mr. President, I am one of those who 
holds to that view, hope that the Con- 
gress of the United States will submit to 
the people of the United States a con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing the 
electoral college and providing that in 
the year 1972 and from thence on candi- 
dates of their respective political parties 
for President and Vice President will be 
nominated at party primaries held in the 
50 States and that the candidates so 
nominated will be elected by direct vote 
of the people. The candidates of the var- 
ious parties receiving the largest number 
of votes whether or not it is a majority 
of the total vote will be declared by the 
Congress to be President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and to serve for 
a 6-year term and not be eligible for re- 
election. Let us hope that the Congress 
proceed forthwith on this important 
matter and that legislatures of three- 
fourths of our States act affirmatively to 
adopt this constitutional amendment in 
ample time before 1972. 

In Chicago, Tom Pew witnessed, as did 
many Americans, what occurred outside 
the convention hall. He reported in his 
newspaper these factual statements 
which could be termed on-the-spot 
editorials. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these editorials published in 
the Troy Daily News, written by Tom 
Pew, editor, under the captions, “Is It 
Happening Here?” and “Chicago: City 
Without Rights to Life and Liberty,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is Ir HAPPENING HERE? 
(By Tom Pew) 

On the occasion of my return from Viet- 
nam six months ago I wrote an editorial that 
I called: “The Peace of Troy.” 

It was about my rediscovery of the beauty 
and order of Troy and Miami County con- 
trasted with the war torn jungles and vil- 
lages of South East Asia. 

But most of all it was about the profound 
feeling of well being I had in returning to 
America and especially this place in America. 

Today, returning once again from a war— 
actually both Chicago and Vietnam are called 
police-actions—I have some of the same sen- 
sations about the beauty and order of this 
town and county. 

But the feeling of security is gone. Chicago 
is not Saigon. Mayor Richard Daley is not 
Ho Chi Minh and his police are not the Viet 
Cong. They're all American. 

Chicago is practically the city next door 
by today’s travel technology and yet in that 
city the police-action resembled something 
I have witnessed before only in documentary 
war films of the Nazi rise to power in Ger- 
many. 

Instead of Hitler black-shirts charging into 
the streets of Munich or Berlin clubbing and 
kicking everyone who got in their way, here 
were familiar blue-shirts charging into the 
streets of Chicago clubbing and kicking 
everyone who got in their way. 
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And the zeal; the brutal abandon with 
which the blue-shirts carried out their duty 
surpassed even the German enthusiasm with 
which those early Hitler followers went about 
their work of terror. 

Doesn't the philosophy behind it all have 
a familiar ring from the history books? “In 
the name of law and order we must suppress 
this violence in the streets.” From Richard 
Nixon to Hubert Humphrey to Richard Daley 
to George Wallace—all of our front-running 
leaders speak with the same voice. 

And yet, in Chicago, the violence in the 
streets was police violence and what small 
amount of reciprocal violence there was from 
the people was incited by police brutality or 
else was carried out in self-defense. 

And what was this police violence used 
for? 

It was used to put down the right to 
assembly. 

It was used to stop freedom of speech. 

It was used—by brutal beatings of re- 
porters and photographers—as an attempt to 
muzzle the press. 

It was used to suppress a minority politi- 
cal movement. 

It was used to implement fascism Ameri- 
can style—of course in the name of law and 
order. 

Cuicaco: Orry WITHOUT RIGHTS To LIFE AND 
LIBERTY 


(Eprror’s Nors.—This is another in a series 
of stories by Tom Pew, Troy Daily News edi- 
tor who is in Chicago for the Democratic 
National Convention.) 

CuIcaco.—Have you ever imagined what it 
is like to see a defenseless, silent, unarmed 
American boy beaten by the police until his 
face and head were unrecognizable? 

Have you ever dreamed that a young well- 
dressed American girl would have to stand 
against a wall and scream with pulsating 
waves of terror as the police swarmed around 
her yelling and kicking? 

Have you ever thought that a reporter op- 
erating a tape recorder could have all of his 
front teeth clubbed out by a policeman hold- 
ing his night stick with both hands? 

Have you ever thought that bayonets could 
be fixed in this country and pricked against 
the chests of people who had not lifted a 
finger to touch the body or property of an- 
other man? 

Has the acrid poison of teargas and mace 
ever seared your eyes and made you stagger 
blindly until someone led you to a fountain 
so that you could see again and breathe 
again? 

These things I saw, heard and experienced 
last night in Chicago and somehow the 
Democratic Convention didn’t seem impor- 
tant any more. 

Chicago, for many thousands of people, has 
become Prague. It is a city without freedom 
of assembly. It is a city without freedom of 
the press. It is a city without the rights to 
life and liberty. 

It is a fascist city. 

It is a city where jeeps patrol with barbed 
wire screens mounted on their front. 

It is a city where groups are charged and 
individuals run over by police riding tricycle 
motorcycles. 

It is a city where fingers are clubbed, groins 
are kicked, kidneys are jabbed, and where 
even old people are pushed and shoved with- 
out distinction from the sidewalk because 
the police here have been ordered to tolerate 
no open demonstrations—peaceful or other- 


It is a city where vicious, highly disciplined 
“pigs” rule the day and terrorize the night. 
It is a city which makes a sick farce out of 
the Democratic Convention that is being 
held here. 

Yesterday and last night were a nightmare 
for this editor. I could not have believed I 
would ever witness the things I have wit- 
nessed here. 
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I could not have believed the threats un- 
less they had been made to me. 

I could not have accepted the reality of the 
use of gas unless I had been blinded. 

I could not have imagined the broken and 
bloodied head of the young man unless he 
lay helpless at my feet, 

I could not have dreamed the screams of 
the girl pressed against the wall with the 
terror that must have equalled the terror of 
the young nurses as Richard Speck led them 
from their room one by one in this city. 

I am a witness and last night in Chicago 
I went to bed with terror in my heart I have 
never felt before. 


THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
the Senate today, our colleagues have 
presented varying points of view in refer- 
ring to the disruptive and sometimes 
destructive events in connection with 
the proceedings of the National Demo- 
cratic Convention which met in Chicago 
last week. 

I realize that this dialog will continue 
not only today but perhaps in the days 
and weeks to come. 

I have a sense of individual under- 
standing of the situation in that city asa 
member of the platform committee in 
meetings there for 3 days prior to the 
convention in its formal sessions, and as 
a delegate-at-large from West Virginia 
in attendance at the convention during 
the 4 days and nights of decision as to 
the platform and the nominees for Pres- 
ident and Vice President. 

It is not my purpose at this time to 
add to the discussion which has taken 
place in this body. I desire, however, to 
ask my colleagues to read very carefully 
an article that I shall ask unanimous 
consent to be inserted in the RECORD. 
The author, Miss Betty Beale, is a respon- 
sible staff writer of the Washington 
Evening Star. Her article, The Other 
Side of the Picture,” draws on the ex- 
periences in Chicago of two of our es- 
teemed colleagues in this body, Senators 
GALE McGee and DANIEL INOUYE. 

I believe that the material and the 
manner in which she presents her as- 
sessment of the happenings in Chicago, 
apart from the proceedings of the con- 
vention, deserve the careful considera- 
tion of Members of this body. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
references that I have made be supple- 
mented by an inclusion of the story itself 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Sept. 1, 1968] 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 
(By Betty Beale) 

This columnist has just returned from 
Chicago—unbloodied, unpelted and even un- 
bruised, thanks to the Chicago police. 

It is time one member of the media gave 
the other side of the picture because the 
public has the right to know. 

Never has a law-enforcing group been 
more sorely tried. They received both bodily 
injury and unspeakably vile treatment from 
the hippies in Grant Park. Yet never at any 
time did I see policemen show more courtesy 
than the police of Chicago. Courtesy, of 
course, is only due people who show some 
courtesy themselves. 
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And despite the difficult circumstances in 
which they had to maintain order they man- 
aged to prevent fatal catastrophe. 

We heard the word “over-reacted” used a 
lot by commenators last week, and by busy 
politicians who were assuming that what 
they had been told was correct. 

But if there was ever an over-reaction to 
any fact of life during those seven days in 
Chicago, it was the over-reaction of the 
media to any effort whatsoever to stop the 
hippies from the flagrant civil disorders and 
their disgusting disturbances of the peace. 

Every time a newsman was hurt, the 
screams of protest went around the world, 
but how much was said about the newsmen 
who taunted the police or tried to get action 
for the TV cameras? A member of the vice 
president's coterie heard two reporters hav- 
ing a great laugh in the Coffee Shop of the 
Conrad Hilton about how they agitated in 
Grant Park until the police started pushing 
them around, 

Wyoming Sen. and Mrs. Gale McGee and 
their two grown children walked over to the 
park to see for themselves what was going 
on and they arrived when the changing of 
the National Guard troops was taking place. 

Walking through a gang of hippies they 
saw two girls, one playing the flute, Then 
they saw a TV camera team lead the girls 
over to the exact place by the troops where 
they wanted them to stand. And when their 
camera started to roll, the girl cried, “Don’t 
beat me! Don't beat me!“ It takes no imagi- 
nation to figure how this contrived scene 
would look on the screens in millions of 
American homes. 

In the convention hall Mrs. McGee said a 
youth of about 15 sat in front of them and 
clapped hard at everything said that he liked 
and shouted four-letter words at everything 
he didn’t like. Instead of just grabbing him 
and removing him, as the police would have 
done in most civilized places, the Chicago 
police asked him first to stop it. But he paid 
no attention to them so “they had to take 
him out,” said Mrs. McGee. 

The cameras probably caught the big po- 
licemen bodily forcing the mere youth to 
leave, giving the television viewer the idea 
he had done nothing to provoke such 
reaction. 

And what, by the way, has happened to the 
news media that provocation is left out of, 
or played down in, story after story? Most 
announcements or headlines told what the 
police did to the hippies but left out or 
skimmed over what the hippies did to the 
public or police. 

Sen. Daniel Inouye of Hawaii, World War 
hero and Democratic keynoter, said the 
hippies were throwing plastic bags of hu- 
man excrement at the police and guards in 
Grant Park. They were also throwing rubber 
balls stuck with long nails aimed for the 
eyes. 

Ag would these commentators who 
thought the police “over-reacted’ have be- 
haved if those things had happened to them? 

For three straight minutes late Tuesday 
night, or rather early Wednesday morning, 
3,000 hippies shouted in unison, directed by 
a leader, an obscene curse at the President 
of the United States. They were either curs- 
ing the police in the same way or calling 
them pigs. And I used to think that insulting 
an officer was against the law! 

Why was an electronic amplifier allowed to 
remain in the park all day and night where 
obscenities were shouted until 4 a.m., I asked 
a police officer? There was a city ordinance 
against such use, he said, but if they ar- 
rested those using it they would only be fined 
and somebody might be killed in the process, 
If this wasn’t underreacting, what is? 

Mayor Daley was constantly referred to on 
the air in slurring accents as the boss of 
Chicago. He may be, and he is responsible, 
no doubt, for some bad as well as some good. 
But Chicago is only one city. 

Two famous TV commentators were 
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bossing the presentation of slanted news 
that affected the minds of millions of 
Americans in hundreds of cities. As Liz 
Carpenter said at the women’s luncheon 
Thursday, in all the talk of brutality there 
had not been “one word about the TV net- 
work brutality—the commentator clubbing” 
of the mayor. 

When the mayor fails to do what the ma- 
jority of the people in Chicago want they can 
at least vote him out. But no vote can stop 
the bossism of the airwaves where editorial- 
izing has been substituted again and again 
for straight reporting. One NBC commen- 
tator virtually campaigned for Teddy Ken- 
nedy throughout Tuesday evening. 

In the past I have been proud to be a 
member of the Fourth Estate, but after this 
past week I feel a burning inward shame. 
In my mind freedom of the press has always 
been necessary to liberty. The Bible states it 
most beautifully: “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 

But how much truth, and how much biased 
opinion are the people, and especially the 
youth of America, getting? 

A clean, well-combed, pretty young girl 
for Sen. McCarthy was one of five of us who 
shared a taxi to O'Hare Airport Friday and 
the conversation turned to what the hippies 
had done to convert the serious business of 
nominating a presidential candidate into a 
circus of vulgarity. 

Unbelievably, she stood up for the right 
of the Grant Park crowd to curse the Presi- 
dent in four-letter words. She had no re- 
spect for the highest office of our land. 

When one of the men blamed Tom Hayden 
for leading the youth to such actions, she 
said Tom was all right; he was a friend of 
hers. 

I am not familiar with Hayden's record 
but the fact that this young woman sup- 
ported him and his undertaking indicated 
the truth had not reached her as it is not 
reaching millions of young people. 

Maybe the media had better ask itself why. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I was 
not in Chicago, and therefore cannot 
predicate statements I now make on the 
basis of actual, visual experience. I did, 
however, watch the television presenta- 
tion of what took place. I read the vari- 
ous newspaper accounts of what took 
place. 

There is a serious dispute in existence 
as to whether or not the policemen of 
Chicago were justified in the course of 
action which they took. First of all, Mr. 
President, I want to say and unhesitat- 
ingly declare that I have become tired 
and sick, in reading in the newspapers 
constantly, after violent demonstrations 
have taken place, that the demonstra- 
tions and the violence were the conse- 
quence of police brutality. 

In the Reader’s Digest of this month 
there is an anecdote of a lady who drop- 
ped 30 cents into a vending machine to 
buy a newspaper. She waited for the re- 
lease to occur so that she could pick up 
the newspaper. The contraption did not 
work, so she began pulling the lever. A 
policeman was standing close by. He 
saw what she was doing, and he came 
over and asked her what the trouble was. 
She said, “I put 30 cents in that machine 
and I can’t get the newspaper.” So the 
policeman slapped the machine, and out 
came the newspaper. She said, What 
caused it to come out?” He said, Police 
brutality.” [Laughter.] 

That is about the situation that exists 
throughout the country with regard to 
the conduct of policemen. 

I just heard the Senator from West 
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Virginia [Mr. RanpotrxH] describe the 
Betty Beale article. While I hesitate to 
describe her actual observations of what 
took place, in conjunction with what was 
said to her by Senator Inovyve and Sena- 
tor Mexx, her description is, as I recall 
that the demonstrators put human ex- 
crement in plastic bags and threw those 
plastic bags at the policemen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have 5 more 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. They put human urine 
into empty beer cans and threw them 
at the policemen. They took rubber balls 
and filled them with needles and sharp 
instruments standing out from the rub- 
ber balls and threw them at the police- 
men, not feeling any compunction or 
remorse about the probability of knock- 
ing out the sight of a policeman when 
the piercing metallic objects penetrated 
a policeman’s eye. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They did more 
than that at Chicago. They would get 
spray cans of “Easy Off,” which contain 
a lye solution to clean grease from ovens, 
for which ladies have to use heavy rub- 
ber gloves because it would eat off their 
skin, and spray that solution into the 
policemen’s faces. If the lye got into a 
policeman’s eye, it would blind him for 
life. If that occurred in Louisiana and a 
policeman cracked that person’s skull for 
doing it, we would think that person had 
it coming to him. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Further, the Beale 
article describes one of the hippies as 
standing up to a policeman and saying, 
“You bastard, hit me, hit me, hit me.” 
The policeman withdrew, and this man 
kept after him. 

Mr. President, the whole story has not 
been told. I am not here to defend the 
policemen of the country, but they have 
suffered abuse far beyond what one can 
consider fairness and justice. 

The Democratic Convention was held, 
and every statement that was made in 
advance justified the conclusion that the 
intention was that the will of the demon- 
strators was to be done or the convention 
was to be destroyed. On June 26, in New 
York, according to an article in Barron’s, 
quoting statements made by the speakers, 
the plan was laid out, and that plan was 
to nullify the convention, destroy it, un- 
less their purpose was achieved. 

I listened to the “Today” program on 
Thursday of last week, I believe. The 
manager of the Today“ program had on 
it as his honorary and distinguished 
guests a Mr, Dellinger and a Mr. Hayden. 
I know of the background of Dellinger 
and Hayden. Both of them have been to 
either Hanoi or Moscow. There they 
learned the lessons of how to carry on 
guerrilla warfare, incite demonstrations, 
and defeat the rights of the innocent and 
the lawful, and to put into supremacy the 
ideas and the objectives of the unlawful. 

When Dellinger and Hayden were be- 
ing questioned by Mr. Downs on that 
program, I waited patiently to see if 
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revelation would be made of who those 
two men were. One of them is about 40 
years old; the other is a sort of blade- 
faced individual about 24 or 25 years old. 

Those who viewed the program were 
never informed that those two men have 
been advocates of, and sympathizers 
with the Communist cause. Probably 
20 million people listened to them as 
they described the abuses of the police. 
If they had been witnesses on the stand 
in the trial of a case, they would have 
been asked to reveal their backgrounds 
so the jury could determine what credi- 
bility to attach to their statements. But 
no question was asked, such as, “Mr. 
Dellinger, have you ever been in Hanoi? 
Mr. Hayden, have you ever been there? 
Why did you go there? Where do you 
get the money with which you are oper- 
ating?” Not one question. 

It may be that we ought to have a 
direct national primary election to nom- 
inate candidates. I would subscribe to 
that. But not on the basis that the police 
destroyed the convention. Not on the 
basis that what took place in Chicago 
was attributable to law-enforcement 
officials. 

Much has been said about what hap- 
pened in the delegations. I know what 
took place in Ohio in the selection of 
delegates. Representatives of one seg- 
ment of the economy, in return for their 
promise of support financially and oth- 
erwise, demanded that they be given, as 
I understand it, 25 delegates. Well, they 
got the delegates, and they used them at 
the convention. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those 
who condemn Mayor Daley. The candi- 
date for the presidency on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, before he was nominated, 
gave praise to the Chicago police for 
their conduct. I regretted to learn that 
a couple of days ago that same candidate 
began suggesting a blue-ribbon com- 
mittee to make a study of the police 
conduct. I cannot reconcile those two 
positions on a basis of rationality or any 
other basis. 

This morning on the Today“ pro- 
gram, a narration was made concerning 
a poll taken of citizens of the United 
States, in which the person polled was 
asked, In your opinion, Mr. Citizen, is 
the moral fabric of our people better or 
worse today than it has been in the 
past?” 

The shocking result was that 70 per- 
cent of those polled answered that they 
believe it is worse. 

A similar poll was taken in 1960, and 
that poll showed that a majority of the 
answers were that the moral fabric was 
believed to be better in 1960 than it had 
been in the past. 

What has happened between 1960 and 
1968? What is the cause of the break- 
down of the ethics and the moral fabric 
of our youth and our people in general? 
Has it happened because law enforcement 
has been too severe, and therefore peo- 
ple are becoming immoral? Is it the con- 
sequence of the protection of the crimi- 
nal, or of the condonation of the philos- 
ophy of permissiveness in general? 

I shall not try to answer the question. 
All I know is that excruciatingly painful 
days lie ahead for our country. On all 
sides, the evidences are that we are in a 
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distressing position; and it will be worse 
if policies discrediting the police are pur- 
sued. If I were Ho Chi Minh, or if I were 
Brezhnev, I would advocate and spend 
money to break down the confidence of 
the people of the United States in the 
police of our Nation, for once that has 
been achieved, we might as well throw up 
our arms, say “We are done,” and quit. 


RESTRICTION OF LOG EXPORTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the acting majority 
leader, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
for 15 minutes during the morning hour, 
in reply to an editorial in this morning's 
New York Times, which, in my judgment, 
does not give an accurate account in re- 
gard to the amendment to which the 
editorial refers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The Senator may pro- 
ceed, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s New York Times, there is pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “Senator 
Monsz's Log Jam.“ I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that editorial be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator Morse’s LOG JAM 

Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon is giving an 
object lesson in how mischievous interfer- 
ences with international trade can really be. 
He attached an amendment to the foreign 
aid bill severely restricting the export of raw 
logs cut from Federal forest lands. Now he 
threatens to block an agreement on foreign 
aid in the House-Senate conference unless 
the Morse amendment is retained, His object 
is to protect Oregon's less efficient saw mill 
operators. They would have to pay higher 
prices for logs if sales to Japan were not re- 
stricted. But it is already clear that this 
impediment to trade is working to the detri- 
ment of Mr. Morse’s constituents. 

The objection to the ban on log exports is 
that it discriminates against the Japanese— 
who are being told to buy finished United 
States lumber or nothing—and it perpetuates 
inefficiency by providing domestic saw mills 
with blanket protection against higher sup- 
ply prices, At first the Federal prohibition— 
state governments have similar restrictions— 
applied only to logs from Government forests 
in the western sections of Washington and 
Oregon. Mr. Morse’s amendment would ex- 
tend the ban to Federal land in California, 
Idaho and Montana as well. 

Japan might have to yield to this at- 
tempted squeeze, if the United States were 
the only lumber supplier, but it is not. The 
Japanese recently concluded a five-year trade 
agreement under which Soviet Russia is to 
provide them with an additional 1.6 billion 
board feet of lumber, the bulk of it in the 
form of logs. Canada also stands ready to 
meet Japan’s needs. Common sense—to say 
nothing of the fate of the foreign-aid bill— 
demands that the Morse log jam be broken, 


Mr. MORSE. Ordinarily, the New York 
Times editorial page is a source of valu- 
able information, insights, and guidance 
to sound public policy. I regret that this 
morning, the editorial writers do not 
seem to have done their usual home- 
work before they wrote as they did on the 
subject of the log export amendment to 
the foreign aid bill. 

I make these points with respect to the 
editorial and the amendment: 
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First. It is not I who seek to restrict 
the export of logs from public lands. It 
is the act of 1926 which provides that 
public timber shall not be exported un- 
less such export does not endanger the 
supply for local use. Two years ago, the 
Forest Service reported that the allow- 
able cut for years into the future would 
be used entirely for domestic consump- 
tion. Allowing Japan to purchase 9 per- 
cent of the cut on the public western 
forests without increasing the cut has 
had the only result possible—it has 
pushed up stumpage prices to new highs. 

Before 1926, an act of 1897 prohibited 
the exportation altogether. By amend- 
ment to subsequent appropriation bills, 
exportation was permitted year by year. 
In 1926, this annual procedure was made 
permanent. But even so, exports were to 
be permitted only upon the judgment of 
the Secretary of Agriculture that the 
supply of timber for local use would not 
be endangered thereby. 

That any such judgment has been 
made is hardly even claimed by the ad- 
ministering department. It appeared in 
Federal regulations in 1948. But one will 
look in vain for any finding or judgment 
that Federal timber is now surplus to 
local domestic needs in anything like the 
quantity or species being exported. 

The Subcommittee on Small Business 
conducted extensive hearings som? weeks 
ago, and came out with a report, unani- 
mously approved by full Committee on 
Small Business, adverse to the exporta- 
tion of logs to Japan in the quantities 
that Japan seeks to buy them, because 
the logs are not, in fact, in surplus. 

Mr. President, the Morse amendment 
to the foreign aid bill was cosponsored 
by the Senators from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD and Mr. METCALF], the Sen- 
ators from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan and Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senators from Oregon [Mr. 
HATFIELD] and myself, and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss]. 

It simply legalizes what is being done 
contrary to the stricture of the 1926 act, 
and permits its continuation for 4 more 
years. 

There was wide support for the 
amendment within the Foreign Relations 
Committee where it passed by a vote of 
11 to 4. It went through the Senate with- 
out a voice being raised in opposition to 
it and is now in conference. 

Mr. President, the Small Business 
Committee findings were, first, there are 
no surplus logs available, and to export 
in the quantities Japan seeks contra- 
venes the statute of 1926. 

Next, logs have not been exported from 
the national forest in Alaska since 1928 
under the same statutes because if they 
were, Alaska would not be able to de- 
velop and maintain a sawmill operation 
under which Japan is now buying large 
quantities of lumber. 

Our national forests are not nego- 
tiable in dealings with any foreign power. 
These national forests belong to all of 
the people of the country. We have spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars to ad- 
minister the national forests to guaran- 
tee in perpetuity to each oncoming gen- 
eration an adequate supply of wood 
products to meet our domestic needs. 

That is why I have pointed out so many 
times that they are not only not nego- 
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tiable, but that we also have no right to 
make them tree farms for Japan or for 
any other country on the face of the 
globe. Our State Department representa- 
tives who have dealt with Japan on the 
issue have pointed out the same thing. 

Two years ago, the Forest Service esti- 
mated that the allowable cut on national 
forests would be entirely conserved for 
domestic needs. Now, it is selling 9 per- 
cent of the allowable cut from its most 
productive forests in Washington and 
Oregon for export. The only possible re- 
sult of stretching the same allowable cut 
to include Japan would be to drive up 
the price of stumpage and of domestic 
lumber, and that is just what has hap- 
pened, 

EXPORTS DRIVING MILLS OUT OF BUSINESS, NOT 
HELPING THEM 

Second. Less efficient sawmills are not 
protected from a high price in raw ma- 
terials, as alleged by the New York 
Times editorial. They are not protected 
by my amendment or by the existing 
temporary order covering western Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

In April of this year, the Secretary of 
Agriculture placed a 1 year’s ceiling on 
the exportation of logs from western 
Oregon and Washington because of the 
rr aa a we brought out in our commit- 


The head of the Forest Service and the 
head of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment testified that there are no logs in 
surplus. The testimony was that there is 
no question about the fact that the pur- 
chase of logs by Japan raised the price of 
those logs so high that we are willing to 
pay exorbitant prices for them. We are 
shutting down mill after mill in our 
Western States because our mills can- 
not buy the logs at any such price and 
process them into lumber for domestic 
use at a profit. 

I do not intend, as the Senator from 
Oregon, to see the jobs of my State ex- 
ported to Japan. I do not intend to liqui- 
date the lumber business and the mills 
of my State. The lumber industry in my 
State is dependent upon the milling of 
lumber in my State. 

That is what is involved in this contest. 
It is the consumers who are protected by 
the Morse amendment, may I say to the 
New York Times, because when the saw- 
mills cannot purchase the raw material 
for their mills, the price of lumber shoots 
up, and it has. Lumber prices have ad- 
vanced far in excess of the normal price 
increase in recent months and are a ma- 
jor factor in the rising cost of home 
construction. The mill that has gone out 
of business is not protected in such a 
situation. Neither is the consumer, who 
pays more to build a home. 

NO FOREIGN COUNTRY HAS A CLAIM ON PUBLIC 
LANDS OR RESOURCES 

Nothing in my amendment discrim- 
inates against Japan. As I have noted, 
the laws governing the national forests 
have been on the books since 1897 and 
1926. They far predate the recent export 
trade in logs. Japan has no more reason 
to expect total access to that timber than 
she has reason to expect total access to 
the timber in national parks or wilder- 
ness areas. 

Next, may I point out that the negotia- 
tions that led to the 5-year agreement 
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reached with the Soviet Union were 
begun 5 years ago. The editorial to which 
I have referred seeks to give the impres- 
sion that the Soviet agreement is some 
kind of a backhand slap by Japan 
against the United States. The negotia- 
tions on that agreement started 5 years 
ago. They were the result of projections 
by Japan in 1962 and 1963 of her future 
need for wood and were not the result of 
any American action. 

May I say that with respect to the 
treaty agreement between Japan and the 
Soviet Union, I am not raising any ques- 
tion or objection concerning it. I only 
wish Japan and the United States would 
also bargain over how much lumber and 
how many logs Japan may take each year 
for 5 years. Japan could undertake such 
a contractual relationship with the 
United States, too, to supply her wood 
needs, if she so desired. But I take the 
position that we have no right to deplete 
our forests in violation of the obligation 
that our Government owes to the people 
of our Nation to preserve our forests. 

The editorial states that Canada also 
stands ready to meet Japan’s needs. I 
would point out that Canada does not 
sell her logs to Japan. Canada, like 
Alaska, for years has refused to sell the 
logs to Japan for the very reasons that 
Iam pointing out that we should not sell 
them to Japan or to any other country. 

Canada has said: “We will sell you 
lumber.” So Japan buys lumber from 
Canada and lumber from Alaska. She 
cannot get logs in those two areas. The 
only place in the Pacific basin she can 
still buy unlimited quantities of softwood 
logs is the Western United States proper. 
Until we aline our national forest policy 
with that of Alaska and Canada, we can- 
not expect to sell Japan lumber. 

All I am saying is that we should put 
an annual ceiling of 350 million board- 
feet of lumber to be sold to Japan, out of 
all the western public lands. That is the 
1966 figure, and in 1966 the stevedoring 
companies and the longshoremen were 
all perfectly satisfied with that trade. 
But then Japan opened up. If we do not 
stop this, Japan plans over the next 10 
years to buy 7 to 10 billion board- 
feet of logs out of the people’s forests of 
this country and ship it into Japan. The 
consumers of this country will suffer 
shocking losses. But if we keep the logs, 
we can cut lumber to sell Japan as well 
as serve the U.S. market. 

The only discrimination involved is the 
one that permits the export of public 
timber from the lower 48 but not from 
Alaska. It is the same law in both places, 
administered by the same Forest Service 
and the same Department of Agriculture. 

Next, regrettably, the editorial makes 
no mention of the adverse balance-of- 
payments situation that is growing out 
of this log trade. 

The State Department argues balance 
of trade. They have not a forester in the 
State Department. I asked them to pro- 
duce one. 

The Bureau of the Budget, the Com- 
merce Department, and the Treasury 
Department have no foresters. I asked 
them to produce one. 

The experts are in the Forest Service 
and in the Bureau of Land Manage- 
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ment. We do not hear them opposing 
the Morse amendment for they know 
how vital it is in order to carry out a 
sound managerial policy in connection 
with carrying out a trustee obligation 
that we owe the people in regard to our 
national forests. 

Listen to what is happening. Lumber 
wholesalers supplying the Eastern and 
Midwestern United States have doubled 
and tripled their purchases of finished 
Canadian lumber products because 
American mills in the Pacific Northwest 
have been unable to expand their pro- 
duction to meet American housing needs. 
We cannot buy the logs and process them 
at a profit because of the Japanese fi- 
nancial invasion. We lose far more dol- 
lars buying finished lumber from Can- 
ada than we earn selling raw logs to 
Japan. 

As I close, let me plead that we recog- 
nize what we are seeking to do and let 
me call the attention of the Democrats 
to the platform of the Democratic Party 
adopted in the public domain section. 

That points out the need for the pro- 
tection of the national forests. It calls 
for the enforcement of existing law in 
respect to the protection of our Federal 
forests. 

It is very important that the Morse 
amendment be made a part of the for- 
eign aid bill. That is the only way in 
which we can protect our forests and 
those forests must not be made a part of 
the foreign aid to Japan. 

Those forests belong to the people of 
this country. That is why I intend to con- 
tinue to press along with my cosponsors 
for the adoption of the Morse amend- 
ment to the foreign aid bill. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the con- 
ferees will recognize that the best way 
to get the foreign aid bill through is 
to protect these forests by the adoption 
of the Morse amendment. 


TAX LAWS SHOULD BE ENFORCED 
ON AN EQUAL BASIS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today I call attention to a 
situation wherein Mr. James T. Benn, 
of Miami, Fla., avoided paying a $1 mil- 
lion tax obligation, and at the same time 
that these tax obligations were a matter 
of record the Garfield Apartments, 
Washington, D.C., in which he had an 
interest, was approved for a $2,310,000 
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Government-guaranteed loan by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

Not only was a company with which 
this delinquent taxpayer was affiliated 
approved for this FHA loan in the 
amount of $2,313,100, but also the crim- 
inal prosecution which had been recom- 
mended was dropped by the Justice De- 
partment and instead civil proceedings 
initiated to establish judgments. 

Subsequently, over $1 million in tax 
liens as listed below were entered; how- 
ever, it appears, that in filing these tax 
liens the Treasury Department was again 
negligent. These tax liens were filed al- 
most 2 months late, with the result that 
the Government lost its priority as 
contrasted to new creditors. 

The Revenue Service brushes this de- 
layed filing aside as of no importance 
on the basis that as a practical matter 
it made no difference since Mr, Benn has 
no assets anyway. But what about Mr. 
Benn's interest in the Garfield Apart- 
ments? Furthermore, how can any indi- 
vidual accumulate a tax liability of over 
$1 million without at the same time 
establishing some equity in assets which 
could be attached by the Government. 
That is a point which needs to be ex- 
plained as well as why criminal proceed- 
ings were dropped. 

At a time when all Americans are be- 
ing required to bear an extra 10-percent 
tax burden it is important that our tax 
laws be enforced on an equal basis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Treasury Department’s letters of August 
8, 1967, and November 17, 1967, con- 
firming the tax liability of Mr. Benn, 
and the two letters of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration dated August 25, 
1967, and February 28, 1968, confirming 
their $2,310,000 loan to the Garfield 
Apartments, in which Mr. Benn had some 
interest, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 8, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in response 
to your letter of June 21 1967, requesting a 
report on the internal revenue tax liabilities 
of Mr. James T. Benn of Miami, Florida, and 
Washington, D.C. 

The requested information is set forth in 
the following tabulation: 


Assessed 


Period 
liability 


Assessed a 
Oct: 3; I 


Fraud pena 


SESS SARSSRSSSSES 
srs 


Inter: 


1 Payments totaling $7,373.90 were made on this liability. 


8 of estimated tax. 


Description 
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The Tax Court decision of April 3, 1964, 
affirmed by the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the 5th Circuit, on October 6, 1966, 
held that deficiencies in income tax and 
penalties covering the foregoing periods 
were due from Mr. Benn in the following 
amounts: 


1951: 
GET Soo wo eee ene aoe: 20 
Fraud penalty $1, 276. 75 
1953: 
Ay SSeS 0 17, 451. 66 
Fraud penalty—— 8, 725. 83 
Delinquency penalty---------- 4, 362. 92 
Failure to file estimated tax 
turn 1, 737. 08 
1954: 
E ee Se a ae 8, 060. 69 
Fraud penalty_--------------- 4, 030. 35 
Failure to file estimated 
o eee er ee rep 795. 27 
1955: 
— ae cnc 68, 209. 06 
Fraud penalty._-------.------ 34, 104. 53 
Underpayment of estimated tax 151.34 


1 Tax due as determined by Tax Court and 
portion of penalty paid prior to Court’s de- 
cision, 


A petition to the United States Supreme 
Court for a writ of certiorari is presently 
pending in regard to these liabilities. 

The following proposed deficiencies are 
being contested before the Tax Court and 


are set for trial this fall: 
Proposed deficiency 
6: 

5 8 P $55, 545.33 
Fraud penalty-...------------ 27, 772. 67 
Underpayment of estimated 

tan 96. 77 
Total 83, 414. 77 
E 

957: 

i Gye AE S Eee e T ee 42, 804. 74 
Fraud penalty_.-------------- 21, 402. 37 

Total 64, 207. 11 
— — 

1958: 

. 5, 441. 75 
Fraud penalty_-..------------ 2, 720. 88 
Deal 8, 162. 63 
SS 

1959: 

— as ee are prea 312, 769. 66 
Fraud penalty------.--------- 156, 384. 83 
Total 469, 154. 49 

1960: 

Tk 474, 048. 15 
Fraud penalty -- 237, 024. 08 
TTT a 711. 072. 23 

1961: 

ROS tan — hana $446, 866. 50 
Fraud penalty...---------.-- 223, 433. 25 
F 670, 299. 75 


I want to correct the erroneous indication 
in my letter of May 24, 1967, that 1962 is in- 
cluded in the years Mr. Benn has pending 
before the Tax Court. 

I hope this information will be helpful 
and that you will let me know should further 
information be needed. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
SHELDON S. CoHEN, 
Commissioner. 
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U.S. Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., November 17, 1967. 
Hon, JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in further 
reference to your letter of August 14 con- 
cerning the case of Mr. James T. Benn of 
Miami, Florida, and Washington, D.C. We 
have now completed our search of the Serv- 
ice’s files and records necessary to respond 
to the additional questions asked in your 
letter. 

You ask to be advised of the date a deci- 
sion was made to drop criminal prosecution, 
who made the decision and what reason was 
given. Criminal prosecutions are authorized 
only when the available evidence is deemed 
sufficient to establish guilt beyond a reason- 
able doubt and there appears to be a reason- 
able probability of conviction. All of the evi- 
dence developed in the investigation by the 
Service with respect to alleged violations in- 
volving the income tax liability of James T. 
Benn for the years 1951, 1952, 1954, 1955, 1956 
and 1957 was reviewed by the Department of 
Justice. The final decision of that Depart- 
ment, reached on March 24, 1964, was that 
the evidence was such that successful prose- 
cution would be almost impossible. Addi- 
tionally, the evidence developed with respect 
to alleged violations as to the years 1959 and 
1961 was reviewed by the office of Regional 
Counsel and the conclusion as to those years, 
reached on June 4, 1965, was that such evi- 
dence was insufficient to indicate guilt be- 
yond a reasonable doubt and there did not 
appear to be a reasonable probability of con- 
viction. Accordingly, the case as to 1959 and 
1961 was not referred to the Department of 
Justice. 

In reply to the second inquiry in your 
August 14 letter, a search of our files dis- 
closes no letters, calls, either directly or in- 
directly, from Congressional sources, the 
White House, or anyone connected with or 
representing either of the two national polit- 
ical committees. 

Federal tax liens were filed on the assessed 
liabilities as follows: 


Year Amount Liens filed 


1951. $32,300.50 Oct. 7, 1958, in Dade and Palm Beach 
un la., the District of Colum- 
bia and County of New York, N.Y. 
Oct. 16, 1958, in Broward County, Fla. 
1 18, 5 } te pon con Fla. 
riginal amount reduce pay- 
— between Oct. 17, 198 and 


Mar. 18, 1959.) 

Oct. 7, 1958, in Dade and Palm Beach 
Counties, Fla., the District of Colum- 
bia and County of New York, N.Y. 

Oct. 16, 1958, in Broward County, Fla. 


24, 979. 43 


1953... 38, 080. 45 


Mar. 18, 1959, in Leon County, Fla. 
1954... 46,969.88 Oct. 7, 1958, in Dade and Palm Beach 
Counties, Fla., the District of Colum- 
bia and 1 New York, N.Y. 
ta fi fe ap 
A n 
1955... 313, 034. 00 Oct 7, 1958, in Dade and Palm Beach 


u 
bia and 


Your interest in this matter is appreciated. 
With kind regards, 
Sincerely, 
SHELDON S. COHEN, 
Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C., August 25, 1967, 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS; I am replying 
further to your letter of August 14, 1967, con- 


September 4, 1968 


cerning Garfield Apartments, 5410 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

On July 9, 1959, this Administration finally 
endorsed for insurance a mortgage in the 
principal amount of $2,313,100 in favor of 
Frederick W. Berens, Inc. In the absence of 
information to the contrary from the mortga- 
gee, we assume that payments due under the 
mortgage are fully current. Our annual in- 
spection reports refiect that the property is 
unusually well maintained. 

The property is owned by Garfield and 
Sankin, Inc. and in 1959 all the common 
stock, which has no par, was held by Joseph 
Garfield and Julius Sankin, two-thirds and 
one-third, respectively. The officers were 
Joseph A. Garfield, President, Julius Sankin, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Arthur M. Chaite, 
Assistant Secretary, and those individuals 
constituted the board of directors, Subse- 
quently, we were informed that the two- 
thirds stock ownership of Garfield was held 
by 5410 Connecticut Avenue Corporation and 
that Mr. James T. Benn had supplanted Mr. 
Garfield as president. Our latest information 
is that the ownership of the two-thirds stock 
interest is in litigation and involves the en- 
titlement of Mr. Benn to continue to act as 
president of the corporation. We are not in- 
formed as to the decision in the litigation if, 
in fact, a decision has been rendered. 

Our records fail to reflect Mr. Benn’s in- 
volvement in any other FHA matter, 

Sincerely yours, 
P. N. BROWNSTEIN, 
Assistant Secretary- Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT, FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C., February 28, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: I am replying fur- 
ther to your letter of February 19, 1968, con- 
cerning the Garfield Apartments, 5410 Con- 
necticu Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C. 

With respect to the sponsors, I have noth- 
ing to add to the information provided you 
in my letter of August 25, 1967. 

— other information which you requested 

General Contractor: Julius Sankin, Inc., 
of Connecticut Avenue, NW, Washington, 

Date of Mortgage: May 1, 1958. 

Amount of Mortgage: $2,313,100. 

Interest Rate: 444%. 

Amortization: 471 monthly payments be- 
ginning 8-1-59, initial payment $3855.17, 
each subsequent payment 100.1% of next 
preceding payment, maturity 10-1-98. 

Present Principal Balance: $1,895,067.49 
(assuming currency through 2-1-68 install- 
ment). 

Our last inspection of the property was in 
October 1967, when we found the property in 
unusually good condition. We assume all 
mortgage payments are fully current, having 
no notice to the contrary from the present 
mortgagee, Excelsior Savings Bank, 221 West 
57th Street, New York. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. N. BROWNSTEIN, 
Assistant Seoretary- Commissioner. 


Mr. WILLIAMs of Delaware. I also ask 
unanimous consent that a memorandum 
prepared by Mr. Thomas Vail, chief 
counsel of the Committee on Finance, 
confirming the late filing of these tax 
liens, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


September 4, 1968 


U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
February 26, 1968. 


To: The Honorable John J. Williams. 

From: Tom Vail, Chief Counsel, Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Re Mr. James T. Benn, Tax Liabilities (IRS). 

As requested, I talked with the Internal 
Revenue Service regarding the present status 
of the James T. Benn tax matter. His tax 
liability for 1951 through 1955 (with the ex- 
ception of 1952) has been litigated all the 
way to the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court has denied certiorari 
in his case and his tax liability is now finally 
established, The following chart shows the 
amount of tax he owes as fixed by the Court 
plus the amount of penalties which have 
been assessed and addition to the tax. It 
also shows the interest involved computed 
through yesterday, February 26, 1968. 

(The tax and penalty figures recited here 
are identical to the figures given to you on 
August 8, 1967 by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, Only the amount of interest differs.) 

(See attached chart). 

I am also advised that pursuant to Sec- 
tion 6323 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, new tax liens were refiled against Mr. 
Bann on yesterday, February 26. Actually, 
these liens were filed almost two months 
after the transition period fixed by this pro- 
vision of law with the result that the govern- 
ment may have lost its priority as contrasted 
to new creditors and those who acted in re- 
liance on the expiration of the old liens. As 
a practical matter, I understand that this 
loss of priority has little meaning since Mr. 
Benn has no assets, 


Tom VAr, 
NOSE RT OMAN SLE S A TENE 
Fraud hye 888 51, 276. 75 
be b e e 1.276. 75 


1 N Feb. 26, 1968, at rate 
of $0.21 per 


A 


Tota 
3 (through Feb. 26, 1968, at rate 
of $5.03 per day) 22, 969. 67 


F dt Rains onesie 12, 886, 31 
5 trough Feb. 26, 1968, at rate 
of $2.11 per day) 8,944, 18 
1955—Tax 


Fraud penalty 34, 104. 53 
Lal of estimated ta 151.34 
. 102, 464. 93 
. — 7 5 26, 1968, at rate 
of $16.84 per day) 67, 889. 00 
Total — liability (1951-55 Capes s 
Total interest. 
Grd Wiel. Fo e 249, 408, 52 


1 Tax due as determined by Tax Court and portion of penalty 
paid prior to court's decision. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware subse- 
quently, on September 12, 1968, said: Mr. 
President, on September 4, 1968, I dis- 
cussed the manner in which Mr. James T. 
Benn had avoided paying over $1 million 
in income taxes, and I raised questions as 
to why a greater effort had not been 
made by the Treasury Department to 
collect these taxes. 

At the same time, I pointed out the 
lenient manner in which criminal pros- 
ecutions had been dropped and called 
attention to Mr. Benn’s financial inter- 
ests in the Garfield Apartments in Wash- 
ington, which the project was financed 
by an FHA-guaranteed loan. 
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My reference to Mr. Benn's connec- 
tions with the Garfield Apartments was 
based upon a report furnished by the 
Federal Housing Administration, a copy 
of which letter was printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my statement. 

Since that time, I have talked with 
Mr. Julius Sankin, of the Garfield Apart- 
ments, and he advises that Mr. Benn was 
not a partner in this company at the 
time the FHA loan was approved but 
that about a year later, Mr. Benn, as 
agent and sole stockholder of a newly 
formed corporation, 5410 Connecticut 
Avenue Corp., did enter into an agree- 
ment to buy the two-thirds interest in 
the Garfield Apartments that had previ- 
ously been owned by Mr. Joseph Garfield. 

It appears that Mr. Sankin contested 
this sale to Mr. Benn in the courts and 
ultimately won his case, which prevented 
Mr. Benn from obtaining an interest in 
these apartments. 

This still leaves unanswered the ques- 
tion that since Mr. Benn apparently had 
enough money to negotiate this purchase 
why the Treasury Department was un- 
able at least to attach these funds re- 
gardless of whether or not the actual 
purchase was completed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter of September 9, 1968, as signed by 
Mr. Julius Sankin and outlining his ex- 
perience with Mr. Benn be printed in 
the Recor and that, in the printing of 
the permanent Recorp, both this state- 
ment and the correspondence referred to 
above be printed immediately following 
my remarks of September 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE GARFIELD, 
Washington, D.C., September 9, 1968. 
Hon. Jonn J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: I feel compelled 
to comment on your speech to the Senate, 
September 4, 1968, regarding one James T. 
Benn and a Federal Housing Administration 
guaranteed loan on the Garfield Apartments, 
5410 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

At the outset, I would heartily agree with 
your feelings that no government agency or 
other financial or fiduciary institution should 
approve a loan to, or have any business deal- 
ings with, an individual who has been de- 
scribed and who has been found to have 
committed acts set forth in the opinions of 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia and the U.S, Tax Court. 

The prime purpose of this letter, how- 
ever, is to set the record straight with re- 
gard to the facts referred to in your remarks 
concerning the Garfield Apartments and its 
mortgage loan, 

The Federal Housing Administration ap- 
proved the loan on the Garfield Apartments 
more than ten years ago, specifically, on May 
1, 1958. At that time the only parties in in- 
terest in Garfield and Sankin, Inc., the own- 
ing corporation, were Joseph Garfield and 
the undersigned, Julius Sankin. There was 
no change in the ownership of the stock of 
Garfield and Sankin, Inc, until late April 
1959. At that time, I was advised by Mr. Gar- 
field and Mr. Benn, the latter of whom I had 
never heard or met before, that Mr. Garfield 
had sold his two-thirds interest to Mr. Benn 
and that Mr. Benn, as agent and sole stock 
holder of a newly formed corporation, 5410 
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Connecticut Avenue Corporation, would re- 
place Mr. Garfield and exercise control over 
Garfield and Sankin, Inc. In addition, I had 
a previously existing thirty-day right of first 
purchase from Mr. Garfield. In the interim, 
Mr. Benn replaced Mr, Garfield as the nomi- 
nal president of Garfield and Sankin, Inc, and 
assumed Mr. Garfield’s position with the un- 
derstanding that there would be a status-quo 
situation during this thirty-day period. 

An immediate investigation revealed the 
checkered background of Mr, Benn and the 
substantial federal tax liens existing against 
him. Finally, when Mr. Garfield admitted 
entering into a fraud with Mr. Benn, I had 
the firm grounds to seek legal determination 
as to my rights. These facts are, of course, 
refiected in the findings of Judge Jones in 
the attached opinion. It will be observed that 
I instituted legal action on May 29, 1959 in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Civil Action 1493-59, San- 
kin vs. 5410 Connecticut Avenue Corp., James 
T. Benn, Joseph Garfield and others) where- 
in I asked for injunctive relief, setting aside 
the transfer to Mr. Benn on the ground of 
fraud, and a declaration that the stock for- 
merly owned by Mr. Garfield was in effect 
my property. It will be noted that this liti- 
gation was bitterly contested but judgment 
has been entered in said case with detailed 
findings by Julge William Jones to the effect 
that the transactions were in fact fraudu- 
lent and that Mr, Benn did not have and 
never did have any interest whatsoever in 
the stock of Garfield and Sankin, Inc, The 
Court further held that, as of May 26, 1959, 
I was the owner of all the stock of said cor- 
poration. I should add that Mr. Benn has 
appealed this decision. 

I wish to reiterate that Mr. James T. Benn 
is not now and never has had any interest 
whatsoever in the Garfield Apartments, di- 
rectly or indirectly. In my opinion, there is 
no basis for criticising the Federal Housing 
Administration in this regard. 

I might further add that shortly after this 
litigation was initiated the Internal Revenue 
Service filed a lien against the stock of Gar- 
field and Sankin, Inc. predicated upon their 
tax lien against James T. Benn. After the en- 
try of the judgment, at my request, the 
Internal Revenue Service filed a certificate of 
non-attachment as to this stock by reason 
of the fact that there was a judicial deter- 
mination that Mr. Benn at no time had any 
interest in the stock of Garfield and Sankin, 
Inc., against which the government could 
levy. 

I would appreciate you correcting the rec- 
ord in accordance with these facts all sup- 
ported by the opinion of the Court and the 
record in Civil Action 1493-59, United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia. 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIUS SANKIN, 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PUR- 
CHASES OF STEEL 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, after the recent rise in steel 
prices the President of the United States 
issued instructions to all agencies that 
from that moment forward they should 
buy their steel products at the lowest 
possible price. 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment is one of the agencies that issued 
a press release as follows: 

The Agency for International Development 
has taken steps to conform to an order issued 
by the General Services Administration di- 
recting civilian departments of the U.S, Gov- 


ernment to purchase steel and steel products 
“at the lowest possible price.” 


Mr. President, I directed a letter to Mr. 


Knott, the Administrator of GSA, and 
asked him why this had not been the 
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practice heretofore because there is a 
law, of which I am the author, which re- 
quires the Government to buy all its 
staple products at the lowest possible 
price. At the same time I asked Mr. Knott 
to furnish me an itemized list of all the 
procurement for the past 12 months of 
steel or steel products which had been 
purchased at prices other than the lowest 
price prevailing on the date of purchase. 

I received a reply from Mr. Knott un- 
der date of August 22, which, in effect, 
States that these press releases were 
merely a reaffirmation of their existing 
policy and that they had been buying at 
the lowest price and would continue to 
do so. 

I ask unanimous consent that this cor- 
respondence be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
August 13. 1968. 
Mr. LAWSON B. KNOTT, Jr., 
Administrator, General Services Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. Knorr: I have just received a 
copy of a press release from the Agency for 
International Development dated August 6, 
1968, in which is stated: 

“The Agency for International Develop- 
ment has taken steps to conform to an order 
issued by the General Services Administra- 
tion directing civilian departments of the 
U.S. Government to purchase steel and steel 
products ‘at the lowest possible price.’” 

Naturally, as one Member of Congress who 
has consistently been insisting that all Gov- 
ernment procurement be conducted on a 
competitive bid basis with the purchase be- 
ing made from the lowest responsible bidder, 
I heartily approve of this order. 

I am both puzzled and disturbed, how- 
ever, and my questions are: 

1. What has been the policy of this Ad- 
ministration heretofore? 

2. Are we to understand that the Govern- 
ment has been buying its steel and steel 
products at prices higher than those which 
were available from competing sources? 

3. If the Government has not been follow- 
ing the practice of buying at the cheapest 
prices available, then please furnish me with 
a complete report of all procurement of steel 
products by each agency of the Government 
during the past twelve months, enumerat- 
ing in each case the name of the agency, 
the amount purchased, and the amount 
paid in excess of the lowest possible price 
available as of the date of the purchase. 

I would appreciate an answer as soon as 
possible. It is important that before acting 
on the Defense Appropriation Bill we know 
just how much has been expended unneces- 
sarily for the procurement of steel during the 
past twelve months. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C., August 22, 1968. 
Hon, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
~ DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in reply to 
your letter of August 13 relative to our pol- 
icy on procurement of steel and steel prod- 
ucts. 

In keeping with applicable legislation and 
the Federal Procurement Regulations it is, 
and has been, our policy to provide for pur- 
chase of Government requirements on a com- 
petitive bid basis from the responsible bidder 
offering the lowest price. 

The General Services Administration order 
mentioned in the press release referred to 
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in your letter simply required, because of 
then prevailing wide variations in market 
prices, that extraordinary precautions be 
taken to assure that all civilian agency 
procurements of steel and steel products be 
made at the lowest possible price. 
Sincerely, 
Lawson B. KNOTT, Jr., 
Administrator. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this is just another example 
of the Texas shell game, a pure political 
hypocrisy. These statements represent 
another grandstand effort to make peo- 
ple believe they are taking some action 
to cut expenditures. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the following articles printed at this 
point in the RECORD: 

A column by James J. Kilpatrick, pub- 
lished in the Washington Sunday Star 
of September 1; a column by Mr. David 
Lawrence, published in the Washington 
Evening Star of September 2; an article 
by Betty Beale, published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of August 31; an 
article by Betty Beale, published in the 
Washington Evening Star of September 
1. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Sept. 1, 1968 


THANKS TO THE MAYOR, THANKS TO THE COPS 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


All week long in Chicago, while the Demo- 
crats pounded upon one another, the televi- 
sion networks pounded on Mayor Richard 
Daley. They left an impression of Ivan the 
Terrible leading a troop of Cossacks, and 
they wept that the “old pols” were out of 
touch with the flower of American youth. 

The other side of the story scarcely got 
told at all. Permit a dissenting word. 

I spent most of four days at Chicago ming- 
ling with the hippies and yippies, at Grant 
Park, Lincoln Park, and the seedy old Coli- 
seum where they held their “anti-birthday” 
party for Lyndon Johnson on Tuesday night. 
Let us abandon the addle-headed notion 
that these youths are innocent idealists, ded- 
icated solely to protesting the war in Viet- 
nam. In the usual sense of the word, they 
are not even “revolutionaries,” for they have 
no particular leaders or programs they pro- 
pose to place in power. 

They are at bottom simply nihilists, dedi- 
cated to destruction for the sake of destruc- 
tion, In their disregard for the rights of other 
Americans, they are as ugly and as evil as 
any gangster mob. They came to Chicago, it 
was said, to protest the war; they were de- 
scribed as “protesters” and “demonstrators.” 
They were standing on their First Amend- 
ment rights. 

Very well. This means freedom of speech; 
this means the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble. How did they manifest the 
right of free speech? Hour after insolent hour, 
they stood in the parks shouting obscenities 
at the police a few feet away. They had a 
chant going: “Pig, pig, fascist pig!” They 
cried “oink, oink,” and “soo-ee! The taunt- 
ing never ceased: “Whyn't ya hit me, ya 
bastard? Go on, hit me!” 

Grant Park is—or was—a pleasant little 
park on Michigan Avenue. They made it a 
shambles. They tumbled into blankets just 
off the walkways, making love not war; they 
urinated against the park’s back wall. The 
hippie girls never seemed to mind. They 
scrawled their favorite four-letter words on 
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benches, lamp posts, and barricades. Their 
one purpose was to provoke violence. 

At last they succeeded. Considering the 
outrageous nature of the sustained provoca- 
tion, the Chicago police displayed fantastic 
patience. And considering the number of 
demonstrators who were involved, the inci- 
dents of actual police brutality were as- 
toundingly few. In the process, more than 
50 police officers were injured, some of them 
critically. You got no hint of this from the 
networks. 

In retrospect, it is clear that Daley's se- 
curity precautions were fully justified. I was 
there, in the middle of it; and like a lot of 
others, got a nose full of tear gas and a 
couple of bruises the size of a saucer. If the 
police and troops had not done their job, 
these plug-ugly scavengers would have torn 
the Hilton Hotel to the ground. As it was, 
they set off stink bombs that made the lower 
lobbies smell like vomit. Free speech? 

Where does the appalling notion arise 
that the demonstrators are right and the 
police are wrong? Why is it assumed that 
these intellectual Blackstone Rangers are 
superior to the maligned “old pols?” Mike 
Royko, the brilliant columnist for the Daily 
News, complained sadly that Daley “just 
doesn’t understand those kids.“ Who does? 
And why should society surrender its insti- 
tutions to them? What do Americans owe a 
gang of black-jacketed thugs whose cry is 
“Ho, Ho, Ho Chi Minh?” 

Granted, a great number of the youngsters 
caught up in this nihilist cult are utterly 
sincere in their view on Vietnam. Granted 
too, that Mayor Daley made an ass of himself 
in many ways. I am as burned up as any 
other working reporter at the assaults by 
police on newsmen. But these points of view 
have been ceaselessly expounded for the past 
ten days. Almost no one has said thanks 
to the mayor and thanks to the cops, I do. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 2, 1968] 


THE DISORDERS IN CHICAGO STREETS 
(By David Lawrence) 


No more dramatic example of why civil 
disorder is the prime issue before the Amer- 
ican people today could have been given than 
in the defiance of authority witnessed on 
Wednesday and Thursday nights in Chicago 
where the Democratic National Convention 
was being held. 

For more than two years now the argument 
has been advanced repeatedly that the pres- 
ervation of law and order is the responsibility 
not of the federal government but of the 
states and cities. Rebutting this view in one 
respect, the point has been made by critics 
that the federal government is to blame for 
failing to uncover the conspiracies which 
have provoked riots in American cities. 

In Chicago, a deliberate effort—carefully 
planned—was made last week to disrupt traf- 
fic in the streets and to prevent citizens, 
including visitors and delegates to the con- 
vention, from moving back and forth freely 
between the hotels and the amphitheater. 

The American people were shown on tele- 
vision some fragmentary films of the dis- 
turbances and attention was focused on the 
use of clubs by the police, whereupon some 
delegates as well as many observers through- 
out the country began denouncing Mayor 
Richard Daley for allowing his police to use 
stern measures. 

The other side of the picture was not 
shown—the way in which the police were 
defied. Acid was sprayed against them, and 
resistance was encountered when they tried 
to stop the “marches,” for which no permit 
had been granted. 

The Chicago Tribune, in an editorial on 
its front page on Friday, charged that the 
“demonstrations” were directed by profes- 
sional agitators, some of them with a Com- 
munist taint and some of them organizers 
of radical groups in various universities 
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which have been the victims of campus out- 
breaks, The editorial continued: 

“These revolutionaries came to Chicago 
with the design of disrupting the Democratic 
Convention and of taking over the streets. 
The bearded, dirty, lawless rabble that fol- 
lowed them used every sort of provocation 
against police and National Guardsmen—vile 
taunts, lye solutions, bricks, and rubble. They 
blocked street intersections, disrupted traf- 
fic in Michigan Avenue, and tried to charge 
into hotels. 

“The police and guardsmen used such 
force as was necessary to repel them and to 
prevent them from interfering with the pro- 
ceedings of the convention and promoting 
general rioting. Although it was manifestly 
part of the design to involve black Chicago- 
ans, if possible, we are glad that these citi- 
zens did not lend themselves to the radical 
purpose. 

“For enforcing law and order, Mayor Daley 
and the police deserve congratulations rather 
than criticism. The mayor’s statement yes- 
terday said correctly that the revolution- 
arles had openly paraded their intentions for 
months, that they had carefully coordinated 
plans of action, and that they deliberately 
baited the police in the hope of producing 
a revolutionary ferment.” 

The federal government has the responsi- 
bility for the prosecution of any persons who 
engage in a conspiracy to incite violence by 
the use of street “demonstrations” when such 
plots are carried out by individuals who cross 
state lines. There has been a failure, how- 
ever, to enforce the statutes, and the De- 
partment of Justice has been criticized for 
not taking the necessary action. 

It is certain that the issue will be debated 
vigorously in the coming campaign. But, 
at the moment, more is heard about “police 
brutality” than about the conspirators who 
deliberately caused the riots by instigating 
breaks through the lines held by the police 
as well as the National Guard. Unquestion- 
ably, many of the police were incensed by 
the attacks made upon them by some of the 
demonstrators. There is no doubt also that 
several innocent individuals, including news- 
men, were caught up in the melee, 

It would be enlightening to hear what 
the Chicago police—of whom more than 50 
were injured by the attacks on them—have 
to say individually before any committee 
that may be convened in Chicago to investi- 
gate the riots. The nation has not yet heard 
both sides of the story. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 31, 1968] 
TV ROLE CRITICIZED 
(By Betty Beale) 

Cuicaco.—Mrs. Katherine Peden of Ken- 
tucky, a member of the Kerner Commission 
on Civil Disorders, who is seeking the Senate 
seat to be vacated by Thruston B. Morton, is 
strongly critical of the television media’s con- 
nection with Wednesday evening’s violence. 

Asked what she thought of the charges of 
brutality against the police during the pro- 
tests in Grant Park, Mrs. Peden first said: 
“Remember that I am in the radio business, 
and no one will fight for the freedom of the 
press more than I will. 

“But under the conditions, I must say self- 
imposed restraint of the press should be the 
order of the day here in Chicago. 

“T have been trampled as a member of this 
convention by some of the press on the floor. 
Whether seated on the aisle or in the center, 
our delegates have been pushed, shoved and 
physically hurt by the TV people,“ Mrs. Peden 
declared. 

SENATOR CLEMENTS HIT 

“I was hit on the back of the neck, and 
Sen. Earle Clements was seated on the aisle 
when a TV man pushed his way through to 
get to the California delegation and hit Sen. 
Clements, When he objected, the man turned 
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around and made a very sharp remark at the 
senator. It infuriated our delegation. 

“The TV networks expect us to put on a 
show for them,” continued the forthright 
feminine candidate. “If there had been a 
self-imposed blackout of the hippies’ and 
the yippies’ activities, the troubles we have 
experienced this week would have been ap- 
preciably less.” 

“The Kerner Commission” she said, 
strongly recommended this same restraint on 
the part of TV. I think the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee is going to have to take 
a long hard look at how the 1972 convention 
will be conducted—will it be conducted as a 
nominating process or will it be staged for 
the benefit of TV cameras?” 

Mrs. Peden declared: “I will fight for the 
freedom of the press as a public and private 
citizen, but as a private citizen and member 
of my party, I would like to come here and 
nominate the candidate of my party in a 
businesslike atmosphere. But we have been 
in a Roman holiday atmosphere. 

“TV must use restraint or they can look for 
federal controls.” 

Asked what she thought of the police, 
Betty Furness, presidential assistant on con- 
sumers’ affairs and a former television per- 
sonality, took a quite different tack. 

“I don't think you have to hit them on the 
head,” she said. “You can pick them up with- 
out doing that.” 

Mrs. India Edwards, special assistant to the 
national Democratic chairman, replied to the 
question with a surprisingly kind word for 
a much-attacked man at this convention. 

“Dick Daley is a wonderful man and Chi- 
cago is a great city. I love it,” he said. “But 
it was too bad we had to hold the convention 
in an armed camp.” 


RAPS IRRESPONSIBILITY 


Mrs. Mary Keyserling, director of the 
women's bureau of the Department of La- 
bor, took still another view of the proceed- 
ings in the streets. 

“I think the one thing that has not been 
talked about enough,” she said, “is the irre- 
sponsibility of the young people in not re- 
specting the democratic processes. I believe 
in our absolute right to say everything we 
think, but within the framework of the law. 

“What has not been told is the degree of 
irresponsibility of too many of those young 
people. I think they invited the discipline of 
the law.” 

It is apparent that not everybody here is 
on the side of the hippies and yippies. Mrs. 
Marvin Watson, wife of the postmaster gen- 
eral, said their room was on the front of the 
hotel and she could hear the young demon- 
strators shout in Grant Park when she re- 
turned from convention hall around 10 p.m. 

“I never heard such language in my entire 
life,” she said. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Sept. 1, 1968] 
THe OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 
(By Betty Beale) 

This columnist has just returned from 
Chicago—unbloodied, unpelted and even un- 
bruised, thanks to the Chicago police. 

It is time one member of the media gave 
the other side of the picture because the 
public has the right to know. 

Never has a law-enforcing group been more 
sorely tried. They received both bodily injury 
and unspeakably vile treatment from the 
hippies in Grant Park. Yet never at any time 
did I see policemen show more courtesy than 
the police of Chicago. Courtesy, of course, is 
only due people who show some courtesy 
themselves. 

And despite the difficult circumstances in 
which they had to maintain order they man- 
aged to prevent fatal catastrophe. 

We heard the word “over-reacted” used a 
lot by commentators last week, and by busy 
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politicians who were assuming that what 
they had been told was correct. 

But if there was ever an over-reaction to 
any fact of life during those seven days in 
Chicago, it was the over-reaction of the media 
to any effort whatsoever to stop the hippies 
from the flagrant civil disorders and their 
disgusting disturbances of the peace. 

Every time a newsman was hurt, the 
screams of protest went around the world, 
but how much was said about the newsmen 
who taunted the police or tried to get action 
for the TV cameras? A member of the vice 
president’s coterie heard two reporters having 
a great laugh in the Coffee Shop of the Con- 
rad Hilton about how they agitated in Grant 
Park until the police started pushing them 
around. 

Wyoming Sen. and Mrs. Gale McGee and 
their two grown children walked over to the 
park to see for themselves what was going 
on and they arrived when the changing of 
the National Guard troops was taking place. 

Walking through a gang of hippies they 
saw two girls, one playing the flute. Then 
they saw a TV camera team lead the girls 
over to the exact place by the troops where 
they wanted them to stand. And when their 
camera started to roll, the girl cried, Don't 
beat me! Don't beat me!” It takes no imagi- 
nation to figure how this contrived scene 
would look on the screens in millions of 
American homes. 

In the convention hall Mr. McGee said a 
youth of about 15 sat in front of them and 
clapped hard at everything said that he liked 
and shouted four-letter words at everything 
he didn’t like. Instead of just grabbing him 
and removing him, as the police would have 
done in most civilized places, the Chicago 
police asked him first to stop it. But he paid 
no attention to them so “they had to take 
him out,” said Mrs. McGee. 

The camerus probably caught the big 
policemen bodily forcing the mere youth 
to leave, giving the television viewer the idea 
he had done nothing to provoke such 
reaction. 

And what, by the way, has happened to the 
news media that provocation is left out of, 
or played down in, story after story? Most 
announcements or headlines told what the 
police did to the hippies but left out or 
skimmed over what the hippies did to the 
public or police. 

Sen. Daniel Inouye of Hawaii, World War II 
hero and Democratic keynoter, said the hip- 
ples were throwing plastic bags of human 
excrement at the police and guards in Grant 
Park. They were also throwing rubber balls 
stuck with long nails aimed for the eyes. 

How would those commentators who 
thought the police “over-reacted” have be- 
haved if those things had happened to them? 

For three straight minutes late Tuesday 
night, or rather early Wednesday morning, 
3,000 hippies shouted in unison, directed by 
a leader, an obscene curse at the President of 
the United States. They were either cursing 
the police in the same way or calling them 
pigs. And I used to think that insulting an 
officer was against the law! 

Why was an electronic amplifier allowed to 
remain in the park all day and night where 
obscenities were shouted until 4 a.m., I asked 
a police officer? There was a city ordinance 
against such use, he said, but if they arrested 
those using it they would only be fined and 
somebody might be killed in the process. If 
this wasn’t underacting, what is? 

Mayor Daley was constantly referred to on 
the air in slurring accents as the boss of 
Chicago. He may be, and he is responsible, 
no doubt, for some bad as well as some good. 
But Chicago is only one city. 

Two famous TV commentators were bossing 
the presentation of slanted news that affected 
the minds of millions of Americans in hun- 
dreds of cities. As Liz Carpenter said at the 
women’s luncheon Thursday, in all the talk 
of brutality there had not been “one word 
about the TV network brutality—the com- 
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mentator clubbing” of the mayor. 

When the mayor fails to do what the ma- 
jority of the people in Chicago want they can 
at least vote him out. But no vote can stop 
the bossism of the airways where editorializ- 
ing has been substituted again and again for 
straight reporting. One NBC commentator 
virtually campaigned for Teddy Kennedy 
throughout Tuesday evening. 

In the past I have been proud to be a mem- 
ber of the Fourth Estate, but after this past 
week I feel a burning inward shame. In my 
mind freedom of the press has always been 
necessary to liberty. The Bible states it most 
beautifully: “Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” 

But how much truth, and how much biased 
opinion are the people, and especially the 
youth of America, getting? 

A clean, well-combed, pretty young girl for 
Sen. McCarthy was one of five of us who 
shared a taxi to O'Hare Airport Friday and 
the conversation turned to what the hippies 
had done to convert the serious business of 
nominating a presidential candidate into a 
circus of vulgarity. 

Unbelievably, she stood up for the right of 
the Grant Park crowd to curse the President 
in four-letter words. She had no respect for 
the highest office of our land. 

When one of the men blamed Tom Hayden 
for leading the youth to such actions, she 
said Tom was all right; he was a friend of 
hers. 

Iam not familiar with Hayden’s record but 
the fact that this young woman supported 
him and his undertaking indicated the truth 
had not reached her as it is not reaching mil- 
lions of young people. 

Maybe the media had better ask itself why. 


FEDERAL GRANT FOR CHICAGO 
STREET GANGS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, September 5, the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions will resume its hearings relating to 
a Federal grant of almost $1 million 
made by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity for the benefit of two Chicago 
street gangs. We will hear significant 
testimony and will examine documen- 
tary evidence which is expected to dis- 
close extensive fraud and many in- 
stances of forgery in the administrative 
records and financial transactions of the 
OEO-funded manpower training pro- 
gram for the gangs. 

The subcommittee also will hear testi- 
mony from officials of the OEO about 
allegations of inadequacies and impro- 
prieties in Federal control, administra- 
tion, and supervision of the program. 

In June and July of this year, the sub- 
committee held extensive hearings relat- 
ing to the grant and to the activities of 
the two street gangs—the Blackstone 
Rangers and the Disciples. We heard 
startling testimony which indicated that 
a principal purpose of the grant was to 
end the armed warfare between the two 
gangs and to buy peace on the streets of 
Chicago, although the announced pur- 
pose of the program was to furnish edu- 
cation and job training to young gang 
members. We also received considerable 
evidence that the headquarters of the 
Blackstone Rangers, the First Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago, part of which 
was rented with Federal funds as a pro- 
gram training center, was used to store 
the weapons and narcotics of the Black- 
stone Rangers and for other illicit pur- 
poses. Several witnesses testified that the 
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pastor of the church knew about and 
condoned the illegal activities of the 
Blackstone Rangers. He and one of his 
assistants, in sworn testimony, denied 
the charges made against them by other 
witnesses. 

Mr. President, the Chicago Tribune in 
its issue of August 25, 1968, published an 
article by Chester Manly entitled Testi- 
mony Mars Pastor’s Image,” which sum- 
marizes much of the transcript of our 
hearings which related to the Blackstone 
Rangers and their “legal counselor,” 
Pastor John Fry of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago. Most of the 
information reported in the article is 
taken from the testimony of witnesses in 
our hearings, and I believe that Members 
of Congress and the general public, who 
have been seriously concerned by the 
charges of violence and crime, including 
extortion, intimidation of witnesses, and 
murder, which were disclosed in our 
hearings, will find this Chicago Tribune 
article substantially factual and most 
informative. Therefore, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In my view, this 
article contributes to public understand- 
ing of some of the issues in the subcom- 
mittee's inquiry, notably in the matter of 
contradictory testimony by witnesses in 
the hearings. In his account, Mr. Manly 
poses directly for his readers the ques- 
tion of perjury in sworn testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee. 

As members of the subcommittee 
stated repeatedly during the hearings, 
some witnesses were lying. Mr. President, 
swiftly upon completion of our hearings, 
the subcommittee will furnish the com- 
plete transcript to the Department of 
Justice and will ask that it be carefully 
examined and an investigation made to 
determine whether perjury was commit- 
ted. Further, the subcommittee will fur- 
nish to the Justice Department the evi- 
dence it has obtained of extensive for- 
gery and fraud in the manpower train- 
ing program and will ask that action be 
taken promptly to prosecute those guilty 
of perjury and of defrauding the U.S. 
Government. 

Mr. President, I was gratified to hear 
on television this morning that the ad- 
ministrator of this program, in a letter 
to the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia, has declared that the program will 
not be renewed and that the pending ap- 
plication for funds to continue the pro- 
gram will be denied. 

EXHIBIT 1 
From the Chicago Tribune, Aug. 25, 1968] 
TESTIMONY Mars Pastor’s IMAGE 
(By Chesly Manly) 

When the Senate permanent investigations 
subcommittee resumes its hearings on Sept. 4 
in Washington, the Rev. John R. Fry, pastor 
of Chicago’s First Presbyterian church, will 
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confront new witnesses and additional accu- 
sations that he has condoned, aided, and 
abetted criminal activity by the Blackstone 
Rangers gang, which is headquartered in his 
church at 6400 Kimbark ay. 

In the face of massive testimony against 
him already adduced by the Senate investi- 
gators, the militant minister still professes 
innocence. He insists that his accusers are 
liars and that he is the victim of a conspir- 
acy on the part of Mayor Daley, the Chicago 
police department, and the whole “white 
racist” establishment to destroy him. 

When he appeared before the subcommit- 
tee in June, Fry recommended continuation 
of a so-called education and manpower 
training program for members of the Black- 
stone Rangers and a rival street gang, the 
Devil's Disciples, which was administered by 
the gang members themselves under the 
terms of a $927,341 grant from the federal 
Office of Economic Opportunity to The Wood- 
lawn Organization. 

After hearing testimony that he had 
knowledge of guns, ammunition, explosives, 
narcotics, pot“ smoking, and sex parties in 
his church; that he transmitted a murder 
order from one gang leader to another; that 
he was involved in efforts to change the tes- 
timony of witnesses in a murder case or get 
them out of town; and that he suggested 
riots in the Loop, molotoy cocktail attacks 
on police cars, and extortion of business men, 
Fry was asked whether he would recommend 
any of the Ranger gang leaders for supervis- 
ory positions in the federally-financed “edu- 
cation” program. 

He said he would recommend Eugene 
Hairston and Jeff Fort immediately. Hairston, 
president of the Rangers, and Fort, vice pres- 
ident, both were arrested on murder charges 
while they were on the payroll of the Wood- 
lawn project in 1967. Fort, employed as a 
center chief at $6,000 a year, was arrested 
Oct. 21, 1967, and the murder charge was 
dropped on March 25, 1968. Hairston, who 
was employed as an assistant project director 
at $6,500 a year, was arrested on Sept. 20, 
1967, and has been convicted and sentenced 
to 5 to 15 years in prison for ordering 14 and 
15-year-old boys to commit murder. Both 
Hairston and Fort had long criminal records 
before their employment on the Woodlawn 
project. 

Fort’s intelligence quotient [IQ] ranged 
from 48 to 58 in four separate official tests, 
and most of the other supervisors and in- 
structors were functionally illiterate. 
Twenty-one of the top Blackstone Rangers 
held jobs as administrators, instructors, or 
“community workers,” while Hairston and 
Fort were employed concurrently by Fry's 
church and were paid $100 a week from its 
“teen education” fund. According to Fry’s 
testimony, about $25,000 from this fund was 
spent on lawyers’ fees and more than 200 
bonds for gangsters accused of murder, rape, 
armed robbery, narcotics dealing, and vari- 
ous other felonies. 

Trainees in the Woodlawn project were 
paid $45 a week, plus $5 for each dependent 
anc $3 for travel expenses—up to a maxi- 
mum of $58—but they had to Kick back $5 
each biweekly payday to the gang leaders, 
and this was raised to $25 after Hairston 
went to jail. About 200 boys of compulsory 
school attendance age were forced by the 
Rangers to drop out of the Wadsworth 
school and enroll in the Woodlawn program. 
“SPIRITUAL LEADER” ^F RANGERS COSTUMED IN 

MINISTER'S ROBE 

Paul Martin, self-proclaimed “spiritual 
leader” of the Rangers, who is called “Crazy 
Paul,” wrapped himself in one of Fry’s long 
black robes and essayed the role of an 
African wizard. 

The Tribune sought to interview Fry with 
the aid of a tape recorder to assure absolute 
accuracy. He indicated acceptance of the 
offer and said he would call back to suggest 
a time and place for the interview. Several 
hours later, however, his lawyer, William 
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W. Brackett, telephoned to say there would 
be no interview. Altho Fry had been ques- 
tioned exhaustively by the senators, this 
was before he had an opportunity to read 
and reflect upon the voluminous record of 
the hearings, and it was suggested by the 
Tribune reporter that he might wish to 
change some of his testimony. His lawyer, 
however, said the minister’s position was un- 
changed. 

Besides the possibility of changing previ- 
ous testimony, many other questions would 
be relevant and doubtless will be asked if 
Fry faces the senators again. Fry has de- 
manded a lie detector test for his principal 
accuser, George Rose, former No. 3 man in 
the Blackstone Rangers. Would the minister 
himself take a lie detector test? His lawyer 
has submitted to the subcommittee a psy- 
chiatric report on Mrs, Annabelle Martin, 
mother of eight Ranger gang members, who 
corroborated Rose’s testimony. The minis- 
ter’s own emotional and mental health was 
impunged by Rose, whom he formerly 
trusted. Would he submit to a psychiatric 
examination or does he claim for himself 
privileges and immunities which he does not 
accord to Mrs. Martin? 

Another question is whether Fry is afraid 
he would be killed if he repudiated the 
Rangers. Still another is whether he has 
any fear that he will be indicted for perjury, 
for the subcommittee has submitted the 
record of its hearings to the Justice depart- 
ment. 


FRY DENIES THAT MILITANTS CARMICHAEL, 
BROWN VISITED 


Fry has denied Rose’s testimony that 
Stokely Carmichael and H. Rap Brown, black 
power militants and proponents of guerrilla 
warfare in the cities, had visited him in his 
church. Responsible law enforcement officers 
contend that Rose is right and that Fry has 
kept in touch with black power revolution- 
arles ever since he came to his church in 
1965. They say the Rev. Albert B. Cleague Jr. 
of Detroit, Ron Karenga, a veteran of the 
Watts riots in Los Angeles, and black mili- 
tants from Newark and other riot-scarred 
cities stayed at the Windermere hotel while 
attending a secret three or four-day strategy 
conference in Fry’s church last fall. 

Chicago police ascribe to Fry a large meas- 
ure of responsibility for the threats of vio- 
lence and tension which required Mayor 
Daley, Goy. Shapiro, and federal officials to 
mobilize massive security forces to preserve 
order during the Democratic national con- 
vention. 

One of the minister’s most incendiary con- 
tributions, which appeared in Christianity 
and Crisis on April 15, 1968, was titled “Mayor 
Daley and Chicago’s Blacks” and subtitled 
“The Great Chicago Fire of 1968?” In this 
article Fry denounced Mayor Daley as an ar- 
rogant and high-handed man who seems 
dedicated to breaking the black community,” 
and said the Chicago police “have been acting 
in such a way as to make insurrection ob- 
ligatory for honorable men.” 

“The black community,” Fry wrote, sees 
clearly that Daley’s enormous national pres- 
tige is composed of his ability to deliver votes. 
. . . If black people can contribute to wreck- 
ing the convention, they see they can partial- 
ly wreck Daley’s national prestige. This is 
their only remaining avenue of communica- 
tion. Perhaps then he will listen.” 

In the records of the subcommittee is a 
letter from Miss Mae Korb, of Burr Oak, 
Kans., who wrote to the Chicago superintend- 
ent of police on June 26 as follows: 

“I am a student at Hastings college, Hast- 
ings, Nebr. Rev. John Fry was on our campus 
last spring, recruiting college students ‘to 
burn Chicago down next summer.’ 

“He alleged police brutality in Chicago. 
Said the police chased an innocent Negro man 
into his home where he hid in a narrow closet 
with both hands up. The police opened the 
closet door and shot the Negro six times. 
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“Hastings college is a Presbyterian college. 
Rev. John Fry appeared here with Ernie 
Chambers from Omaha. Mr. Chambers is a 
Negro radical. They told white girl students, 
We will kill people like you and then there 
will be no Negro problem.“ 

Rose’s testimony against Fry is expected 
to be corroborated by another member of the 
Blackstone Rangers when the subcommittee 
resumes its h. This man, now in the 
county jail, has told federal investigators 
about an alleged plot by Jeff Fort and other 
Blackstone Ranger leaders to assassinate Vice 
President Humphrey and Sen, Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy, candidates for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination. Responsible officers say 
he has passed three lie detector tests. 

Negroes who have had long talks with Fry 
say his self-identification with them seems 
obsessive—that he apparently regards him- 
self as a “white black man.” In a sermon to 
his mixed congregation after his return from 
the Senate hearings, he used such street gang 
expressions as “black cat,” “honkie preach- 
er,” and “Dig?” In other sermons and con- 
tributions to church journals he is zealous, 
intemperate, and inflexibly self-righteous in 
scourging both of church and state. He seems 
to regard himself as a black man’s Savonarola 
with a mission in life to avenge the black 
people and atone for the sins of the whites 
against the blacks. 

In a keynote address at a conference on 
evangelism preceding the 180th Presbyterian 
general assembly in Minneapolis, on May 15, 
Fry accused both white America and the 
church of condoning “monstrous crimes” 
against Negroes, such as “murders, beatings, 
rape, exploitation, savagery, and incalculable 
brutalities.” During the Chicago riots last 
April, he said, “the church was not identi- 
fied at all with the black poor and their 
momentary incendiarism but with white 
power and its regular, matter-of-course in- 
cendiarism, which it calls law and order.” 

The colored people of the nation, he said, 
are sitting in the judgment seat, He said he 
did not know “how many white Americans 
would be stripped of their positions, how 
many elegant housewlves would be forced to 
clean their maids’ toilets, how many tycoons 
would be sentenced to jail for 299 years, how 
many church buildings would be burned to 
the ground... .” 

Many clergymen, lay churchmen, and 
others who are active in civic affairs and 
social work, both locally and nationally, have 
expressed confidence in Fry and the activities 
of his church. The Presbytery of Chicago, 
representing 144 United Presbyterian congre- 
gations in the Chicago area, adopted a reso- 
lution affirming its support of Fry’s creative 
and courageous approach to extremely diffi- 
cult urban problems” and sent a telegram to 
the Senate subcommittee protesting that the 
minister’s character had been “repeatedly 
and viciously maligned.” 


PRESBYTERY IS ASKED TO RUN ITS OWN PROBE 
OF CHARGES 


Fry’s church has requested the Chicago 
presbytery to conduct its own investigation 
and the Rev. Donald E, Zimmerman, execu- 
tive of the presbytery, has indicated that 
this will be done. Zimmerman, however, had 
prejudged the case without waiting for all 
the evidence when Fry’s church requested an 
inquiry to clear its name. The Chicago pres- 
bytery came to Fry’s defense on the basis of 
a report by Zimmerman, who said it was “a 
matter of some shock to me as an American 
to observe the procedures which prevailed 
in the committee room.” 

The subcommittee, Zimmerman said, “‘is 
debating a rather fundamental issue in 
Presbyterianism, in all of Protestantism, in 
all of Christianity.” He said it appeared that 
“the line of attack ... is not so much 
John Fry but it is the church .. . the 
church's right to engage in programs of her 
own determination and choosing.” 

Presbyterian Life, official organ of the 
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United Presbyterian church, reported con- 
cern on the part of church leaders in other 
cities that “United Presbyterians, out of dis- 
may at hearing and seeing one of their num- 
ber under attack,” will be reluctant to sup- 
port additional programs of the Woodlawn 


The Senate investigation also caused dis- 
may in the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
which rejected Fry’s recommendation and 
refused to renew the Woodlawn program 
when it expired on July 1. OEO officials had 
expressed hope that the project would become 
a national example for the guidance of other 
cities in their treatment of gangs. As early 
as Oct. 26, 1967, however, Donald K, Hess, 
associate director of the OEO’s community 
action program wrote a letter to the Rev. 
Arthur M. Brazier, president of The Wood- 
lawn Organization, expressing alarm about 
“reported shootings, violence, and general 
crime in the greater Woodlawn area.” 

In January, 1968, James Houtsma, then a 
member of the police department’s gang in- 
telligence unit [mow deputy warden of the 
Cook county jail], spent most of a day show- 
ing evidence of criminal activity on the part 
of the gang leaders in the Woodlawn pro- 
gram to Marvin Fulmer, an OEO investigator 
from Washington. When Houtsma asked what 
would be done, Fulmer replied that as long 
as he worked for the OEO he would do noth- 
ing to embarrass Sargent Shriver, the agen- 
cy’s director at that time. 

In a letter to Presbyterian Life, Marshal 
L. Scott, dean of the Presbyterian Institute of 
Industrial Relations, Chicago, conceded that 
Sen. Karl E. Mundt (R., S.D.) and Sen. Carl 
T. Curtis (R., Neb.), members of the sub- 
committee, were not “intentionally dishon- 
est,” but said “there can be no defense” of 
the behavior of Chairman John L. McClel- 
lan (D., Ark.). The transcript of the hearings 
indicates, however, that Senators Mundt and 
Curtis were no more sympathetic than Chair- 
man McClellan in their interrogation of Fry. 
All three Senators resented the accusation 
that Fry had been maligned. Sen. Curtis, a 
Presbyterian himself, said to Zimmerman: 

“I am as concerned about the Presbyterian 
church as you are. I want to know whether 
or not any of you have ever investigated Rev. 
Fry’s association with Eugene Hairston. I 
want to know if you know what you are 
talking about. Have you ever investigated 
anybody? Have you investigated Rev. Fry's 
association with Jeff Fort? Have you investi- 
gatea the other details of what Mrs, Martin 

Sen. Curtis remarked that Fry seemed to 
represent himself as a champion of black 
people and to impute racial prejudice to his 
accusers. Then he noted that Winston Moore, 
warden of the Cook County jail, Commander 
William Griffin of the 3rd police district, Lt. 
Edward Buckney, chief of the gang intelli- 
gence unit, George Rose, and Mrs. Martin all 
are Negroes and all were witnesses against 
at and the activities of the gang in his 
church, 


IF FOUND GUILTY, FRY “SHOULD GO TO JAIL,” 
SAYS SENATOR MUNDT 

“Conceivably—and I underline conceiv- 
ably—you could be correct, that the mayor 
of Chicago and a portion of his police force 
are spending a lot of money to do you in,” 
Sen. Mundt said. “I would doubt that very 
much.” 

Sen. McClellan cited the criminal records 
of some of the gang leaders and asked Fry 
whether he would “employ people like this 
to teach the youth in the community.” 

“My answer,” Fry said, “is that their crim- 
inal record would not deter our intention 
to provide maximum help.” 

Sen. Mundt then told Fry: 

“To say that you want to help somebody 
who has a record as a habitual criminal by 
giving him a job, vocational training, or ap- 
prenticeship, is one thing. But to put him 
up as a moral guide to other children—if that 
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is what you are doing, I would say Woodlawn 
has become a cesspool of criminality. ...” 

Later Sen. Mundt said: 

“We haven't maligned anybody. I don't 
know whether Rev. Fry is guilty or innocent. 
Certainly if he is guilty of 10 per cent of the 
charges made against him, he should be de- 
frocked and punished. If he is completely in- 
nocent, the people who have brought this 
evidence ought to be prosecuted for perjury 
and put in jail....If it is found that he is 
guilty, he should not only be defrocked; he 
should go to jail.” 

Senators emphasized thrucut the hearings 
that Rose's testimony was corroborated by 
other evidence. Robert L. Pierson, an investi- 
gator for the state’s attorney’s office, told the 
subcommittee: 

“Information has been obtained by our 
office that improper activities have taken 
place in the church, namely that narcotics 
had been in the church, and also various 
weapons, including automatic weapons. This 
information was supplied to us by George 
Rose, . . . Since that time we have obtained 
the same information from a number of 
other sources. The people who have given us 
this information also hold high positions in 
the Rangers. They talked to us for various 
reasons, ranging from fear to just plain want- 
ing to get out of the Ranger organization. 

“The Blackstone Rangers are deeply in- 
volved in narcotics.” ... The information 
supplied by George Rose tying the Rangers 
into narcotics has been corroborated by 
various other sources who are highly reliable 
informants. “For their protection,” their 
names cannot be disclosed. 

When Pierson was asked whether Rose’s 
testimony was corroborated by several ad- 
ditional informants or quite a few,” he re- 
plied: “Quite a few.” 

Rose broke with the Rangers and gave evi- 
dence to police and state’s attorney’s in- 
vestigators last February, when there was a 
“hit order” out for his murder. He gave ex- 
tensive information about the Rangers in a 
six-hour tape-recorded statement, which was 
found to be fully reliable as far as the in- 
vestigators could determine. According to 
testimony by Rose, Mrs. Martin, and various 
informants, Hairston issued the hit order 
because he believed Rose had double-crossed 
him. 

Rose said he went to the First Presbyterian 
church in response to a call and found Fry, 
Charles LaPaglia, and Anne Schwalbach in 
the minister's office. LaPaglia, who was ac- 
cused by Rose and other witnesses of gun- 
running and traffic in narcotics, is Fry’s 
youth counselor and the woman is described 
as a counselor of girls. Rose said she was 
having sexual relations with Jeff Fort, Fry’s 
protege, while her main lover, Hairston, was 
in jail. 

“They told me that they had gone to see 
Eugene Hairston and he wanted me to take 
Straughter out,” Rose testified. (Robert Lee 
Straughter was a runner for Lafayette Watts, 
a narcotics dealer who was paying protection 
money to the Rangers. Straughter was mur- 
dered in November, 1967, apparently because 
he had failed to turn over money to the 
Rangers.) 

Rose continued: 

“I told Rev. Fry, ‘Look, I am not going to 
do it, because I told him [Hairston] in the 
first place not to get involved in narcotics, 
hard narcotics. . . A couple of days later, 
Straughter came up dead. I think he was 
shot five or six times.” 

HAIRSTON POINTS OUT THREE MEN, ORDERS 

THEM KILLED 

Leo McClure, another runner for Watts, 
was killed in a car with two other men who 
were wounded. One of the wounded men, 
Durocher [Duke] Berrian, was the intended 
victim, He was ordered killed by Hairston, 
apparently because he had failed to keep 
outside dope peddlers out of the territory re- 
served for Watts. Hairston pointed out a car 
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with three men in it and told Marvin Mar- 
tin, 15, Sanders Martin, 14, and Dennis Jack- 
son, 14, to “hit” the men. Dennis Jackson 
did the shooting and the Martin boys tes- 
tified for the state, convicting Hairston. The 
Rangers use juveniles to do their killing be- 
cause boys under 17 don’t go to the peniten- 
tiary. Under Illinois law, they are turned over 
to the youth commission and soon released. 

Mrs. Martin testified that she asked Fry 
to call a lawyer named Howard Thomas for 
her sons, that Fry could not reach Thomas, 
and that he called two other lawyers. When 
Fry denied that Mrs. Martin had asked him 
to call Thomas, Mrs. Martin said: 

“Rev, Fry, when you was doing this you 
was telling me, ‘They got the Bull. I got to 
get the Bull out. They got the Bull’.” [Bull 
is Hairston’s nickname.] 

Mrs. Martin said the lawyers Fry obtained 
for her told her she should get her boys out 
of town or they would be killed. The lawyers 
were Rev. Fry’s lawyers,” she said. “They 
wanted to stick my kids and get Bull out. 
They wasn’t interested in me. They was in- 
terested in Bull.” 

Mrs. Martin testified that Mae Rose Shel- 
ton and “a white guy named Felton” told her 
she would be “provided with money” if her 
boys would testify that “Crazy Paul” Martin 
did the shooting. She said they told her they 
were speaking for Fry. Mae Rose Shelton is 
one of the ruling elders of Fry’s church. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
first I wish to commend the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arkansas for the 
effective and able work he has done in 
exposing the Blackstone Rangers and 
Devil’s Disciples project, which had been 
approved by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

Had it not been for the effective work 
of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arkansas, I do believe that more 
tax money would have been put into 
projects similar to those projects in 
Chicago. 

As a result of the revelations, and as a 
result of the information brought out by 
the McClellan committee, I communi- 
cated with Mr. Bertrand M. Harding, 
who has been nominated to succeed Sar- 
gent Shriver as Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. I communicated 
with him because he is a resident of the 
State which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. It is my desire to support Vir- 
ginians when they have been nominated 
for high positions in Government. 

Mr. Harding came to my office. I re- 
ferred to the testimony from the hear- 
ings conducted by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Arkansas, and I said to 
Mr. Harding that I cannot recommend or 
support the nomination of any individ- 
ual to head an important office of Gov- 
ernment unless I have assurance that no 
such similar fuzzy-headed project as the 
two projects in Chicago will be approved 
by any new administrator. 

Mr. Harding gave me his assurance. 
I was well impressed with him. 

About a week or 10 days later I read 
in the public press that another high 
official in the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity had issued a statement in which 
it was stated they planned to conduct or 
approve similar programs, not in Chicago 
because the climate is not ripe there 
apparently, but in other cities. Then, I 
wrote Mr. Harding a letter on August 6, 
asking him to confirm our conversation 
of an earlier date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
by August 19, I had not heard from Mr. 
Harding. I wrote him another letter, and 
I stated that so far as I was concerned 
I would not support his confirmation 
until such time as I received a written 
communication from him giving assur- 
ance that no such similar projects would 
be approved anywhere in the United 
States, should he be confirmed to succeed 
Sargent Shriver as Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

On August 21, I received a reply from 
him in which he stated, among other 
things: 

As to the substance, I am happy to reaffirm 
my personal statement to you that I have 
no intention of approving the type of proj- 
ect in Chicago, or elsewhere, next summer, or 
at any other time, which would produce the 
objectionable results of this particular grant. 
Any officials of OEO who may have stated 
to the contrary did so without authorization, 


and you have my assurances that this is not 
my view. 


Mr. President, at this point, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of my letter to Mr. 
Harding and the text of his reply to me. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TEXTS OF THE WRITTEN EXCHANGE BETWEEN 
Mr. HARDING AND SENATOR BYRD 


My Dear Mn. HARDING: On August 6, 1968, 
I wrote you regarding your conversation with 
me on July 25, 1968, in which you stated that 
no program similar to the Blackstone Ran- 
gers and Disciples projects in Chicago would 
be approved by you as Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

Congressional hearings found that nearly 
$1 million of tax funds had been used to 
subsidize gangs of hoodlums in Chicago, 
through the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

It was my clear understanding from our 
July 25th discussion in my office that you 
would approve no such project if confirmed 
by the Senate as Director of the OKO. Later, 
published reports indicated similar projects 
might be attempted by OEO next summer 
and my August 6th letter asked clarification. 
An assistant replied by letter August 9th that 
the inquiry was under consideration and a 
reply would follow shortly. It has not arrived. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare has communicated with me sey- 
eral times, asking if I would recommend that 
the nomination of Mr. Harding be confirmed. 

I do not intend to submit an affirmative 
recommendation until I receive written as- 
surance that no similar projects will be per- 
mitted. 

I realize, of course, that I have only one 
vote, but perhaps other members of the Sen- 
ate would likewise hesitate to vote approval 
of an appointee who shows such a reckless 
disregard for use of tax funds. 


Cordially, 
Harry F. BYRD, Jr., 
U.S. Senator from Virginia. 


OFFICE or Economic OPPORTUNITY, 
August 21, 1968. 
Dear SENATOR BYRD: This is in reply to 
your letters of August 6 and August 19 rela- 
tive to the Woodlawn project in Chicago. 
First, let me apologize for the delay in re- 
plying to your initial inquiry but, as my 
Assistant wrote you on August 8, I was out 
of the city from August 2 through August 17. 
e I did not see your letter until my 
return 
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As to the substance, I am happy to re- 
affirm my personal statement to you that I 
have no intention of approving the type of 
project in Chicago, or elsewhere, next sum- 
mer, or at any other time, which would pro- 
duce the objectionable results of this par- 
ticular grant. Any officials of OEO who may 
have stated to the contrary did so without 
authorization, and you have my assurances 
that this is not my view. 

I would like to make it clear when OEO 
approved the Woodlawn project, it was not 
for the purpose of subsidizing “gangs of 
hoodlums in Chicago.” We have not had an 
opportunity to present our rationale to the 
Senate Committee but I hope you will accept 
my statement that our intention was to con- 
duct a responsible—yet highly experi- 
mental—program designed to re-direct the 
activities of these people toward the quite 
acceptable goals of job training and job 
placement. These goals are clearly in keep- 
ing with our Congressional mandate to de- 
velop innovative programs that will assist 
Americans in breaking out of poverty. How- 
ever, the evidence now in hand demonstrates 
that the experiment was not successful in 
its major objectives. We deeply regret the 
outcome but, in all fairness, suggest that 
many noble experiments have failed without 
imputing guilt or duplicity to the experi- 
menter. 

I will be happy to meet with you at any 
time to discuss this matter further, but I 
hope that my position is clear and acceptable. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERTRAND M. HARDING, 
Acting Director. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I close by again paying tribute to the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas for 
the outstanding work he has done in 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the American public. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished Senator 
and to say to him that I think he has 
rendered a service here in getting this 
commitment from Mr. Harding, although 
I feel reasonably confident from con- 
versations with Mr. Harding that he has 
a little different attitude about this mat- 
ter now and that such applications will 
be given better screening and more judi- 
cious attention in the future than this 
one received. 
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I wish to emphasize that in my judg- 
ment, and I think in the judgment of 
the committee, several crimes are in- 
volved in this particular program, in its 
administration and application. The 
complete transcript of the hearings will 
be sent to the Department of Justice for 
its attention. I am sure they will find 
some work needs to be done. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 827) to establish a nation- 
wide system of trails, and for other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. ASPINALL, 
Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. JOHNSON of California, 
Mr. Saytor, and Mr. SKUBITZ were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
RESOURCES PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the col- 
lege library resources program author- 
ized under title II, part A of Public Law 
89-329 is a program which has received 
widespread acclaim. 

As the Senators are aware, this is a 
matching program. Basic grants are lim- 
ited by the act to $5,000 to each eligible 
higher education institution and each 
branch of such institution. Recipients of 
grants are required to match the basic 
grant with an equal amount of non- 
Federal funds, and are required to ex- 
pend from non-Federal funds an amount 
equal to not less than 3344 percent of 
the amount of the special purpose grant. 
There are no matching requirements for 
the supplemental grants. In addition, 
each institution must meet the mainte- 
nance-of-effect requirements for ex- 
penditures for library purposes and li- 
brary materials. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a listing of the institutional 
grants for fiscal year 1968 be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the listing 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, ADULT, VOCATIONAL 
AND LIBRARY PROGRAMS, 

Washington, D.C. June 14, 1968. 


NOTIFICATION TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS— 
PuBLIC Law 89-329, HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
or 1965, TITLE II, PART A, SECTIONS 202, 203, 
AND 204 

PROGRAM TITLE; COLLEGE LIBRARY RESOURCES 

PROGRAM 


The U.S. Office of Education has approved 
a total of 3,695 basic, supplemental and spe- 
cial purpose grants to 1,888 applicants, total- 
ing $24,509,219 for the purchase of library 
materials. 

Basic grants are limited by the Act to $5,000 
to each eligible higher education institution 
and each branch of such institution. Re- 
cipients of grants are required to match the 
basic grant with an equal amount of non- 
Federal funds, and are required to expend 
from non-Federal funds an amount equal to 
not less than 33% per centum of the amount 
of the special purpose grant. There are no 
matching requirements for the supplemental 
grants. In addition, each institution must 
meet the maintenance-of-effort requirements 
for expenditures for library purposes and 
library materials. 

Attached is a list of awards to be made 
in each State which identifies (1) the Con- 
gressional District in which the institution 
is located; (2) the name and location of the 
institution; (3) the amount of each type of 
grant; and (4) the total amount awarded to 
each institution. Four special purpose (Type 
C) grants were awarded to agents of com- 
binations of institutions of higher educa- 
tion which are identified at the end of the 
attached list, 

It is anticipated that the award document 
will be forwarded to institutions and agents 
beginning June 18, 1968. Information per- 
taining to these grants may be obtained 
from Mr. Ray M. Fry, Director, Division of 
Library Services and Educational Facilities, 
Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Library Pro- 
grams, (Government Code 13-36271). 

Attachment. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY RESOURCES PROGRAM—INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS APPROVED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1968 


Co! 

sional Name and location of institution Basic 

district 

ALABAMA 

2 8 — —— Montgomery $5, 
ae Alabama College, Montevalio wee 5, 000 
Ei E Alexander City State | Neuer College, Alexan- 5, 000 
8 Athens College, 1 S: 
3 Auburn University, Auburn 5, 
(Se Fee Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham. 5, 
8 — Daniel Payne College, Birmingham . 5, 
f ee State Junior ee, Enterprise. 5, 
25 Florence State College, Florence 85 


ps Wallace State Technical’ Junior 
than. 


PENE TA Huntingdba College Montgomery 5. 

ees Jacksonville State Univers ty 2K 5, 

RES efferson Davis State Junior College, Brewton. 5, 

ya ee Jefferson State Junior 38 Birmingham... 5, 

r John C. Calhoun State Technical Junior 5, 

5. Li . — Sue 1050 Livingst 5 
. Avi on e ege, Livingston. 5 

8 Miles College, Birm — 2 2 7 285 Ee 5, 
liisa Mobile State Junior olegs, Mobile 5, 

78 Northeast Alabama State Junior College, 5, 

Rainsville. 
8 Neen Comphe len pees State Junior College, 5,000 
i 

18 * Hamy. Siate Junior College, Monroe- 5, 000 

88 Sacred Heart College, Cullmann 5, 000 
10.2 555 Saint Bernard College, S Bemard. 3. 000 


2 Selma University, Selm 


Supple- 
mental 


Special 
— Total 


Congres- 
sional 
district 


Name and location ofi nstitution 


Supple- Special 


Basic mental purpose Total 


ring Hill Coll 
S Shrine 1 


Bay Minette. 


50 University of 


E AI Snead State Junior College, Boaz 
p raeng Union State —— College, Wadley. 


At large. Alaska Methodist 5 — wae 
Sheldon Jackson College, Sitka..........-... 5,000 


Alaska, College BREEN OSES 


Anchorage Community College, Anchor- 
ea Community College, 
uneau. 
Kenai 5 
na 
Ketchikan Se ae Ketchikan. 2, 350 x 
Matanuska-Susitna 
Palmer. 
Sitka Community College, Sitka...------ 


ALABAMA—Continued 


T University of South Alabama, Mobile. 
6... . Wenonah State Junior College, Birmi 
- William Lowndes Yancey State Junior 


e 


Community College, 3, 549 


mmunity College, 3,700 „ 38 200. 
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Congres- Supple- Special Congres- i Soupple- Special 
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district district 
ARIZONA CALIFORNIA—Continued 
Loe American Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix. $3, 000 ae Imperial Valley College, Imperial. $5, 000 $8, 382 
Ae Arizona State University, Tempe 5, 000 14____.. John F. Kenned: University, Martinez 5, 000 5, 000 
2 — Arizona Western College, Yuma.. 5, 000 8 - Laney College, Oakland 5, 000 21,695 
2 .- Cochise College, Dougfas 5, 000 2. Lassen Junior er Susanville_ 5, 000 7.521 
3. .. Eastern Arizona College, bay ek 5,000 24 La Verne College, La Verne 5, 000 5,271 
5, 000 33 Loma Linda University, Loma Li: 5. 000 11,235 
5, 000 38 La Sierra Campus, Riverside. 5,000 5,000 
5, 000 32 Long Boneh City College, Long Be: 5, 000 30,995 
5, 000 29 ngeles City Corga, Los * — 5,000 .. 5, 000 
.. 5, 000 17__.... Los Angeles Harbor College, Wülmington -- 5, 000 15, 732 
22._.... Los Angeles Pierce College Woodland | Mis = 5, 000 23,991 
31...... Los Angeles Southwest Co! College, Los Angeles.. 5,000 5,000 
ARKANSAS r RNE to ae Trade-Technical College, Los 5,000 5, 000 
882 Ee 7 ous Valley tos An Van Nuys 5, 000 31, 102 
ass anaie gee Arietta and Mechanical College, - $5, 000 — 2 1 Pra lp of Los pracy Los Angeles. Sa 97 — 
Ciy Angeles $ ¥ 
ae 4 — 5 Baptist 1 — 1 Rock 300 ~- Menlo a College, Menlo 1 Pe- 5, 000 5, 684 
Arkansas College, Bates ville 5,000 Merced College, Merced. 5,000 5,000 
Arkansas Pol; nic —.— „ Russel 5,000 Merritt College, Oakland 5,000 17,685 
Arkansas a e univers. tate Univers 5, 000 Mills College, Oakland. 5, 000 5, 982 
Beebe 2, 086 Mira Costa Col wh pono 5,000 6,993 
5,000 .- Modesto Junior jodesto 5,000 15,156 
3, 000 3 Monterey institute o eg Studies, Mon- 5,000 5,471 
5,000 1 Monterey Peninsula Junior College District, 5,000 11, 422 
5, 000 cater it 
Little Rock Unive 5 5, 000 13 Moorpark lege, Moorpark 5, 000 7,730 
Ouachita Baptist Uni arity, “emo ge 5, 000 =e Mount St. Mary's College, Los a 5, 000 6, 523 
Philander Smith College, Little Ri 5,000 Mount San Antonio College, 5,000 5,000 
Phillips County Communi Cole 5,000 Mount San ph een 3,612 612 
Southern Baptist College, Walnut Ridge 5, 000 Napa Colleg 5, 000 618 
Southern State College, Ma 5, 000 Northro: site of Technology, Inglewood.. 5, 000 932 
State College of Arkansas, 5, 000 Occidental Coll 5,000 000 
an of Arkansas, Fayettevil 5,000 Ohlone College, ro 5,000 681 
Westark Junior College, Fort Smith.. 5,000 . Orange Coast Colle e, Costa Mesa. 5,000 787 
i se ous a 1 1 8 of Los Angeles County, Los 5, 000 000 
CALIFORNIA „ erte Cal Coliege of F of Eren 22 e 5.000 5,536 
3 Palo Verde College, Blythe 5,000 5, 443 
Palomar College's he — 5, 000 11, 899 
Br 000 $13, 199 asadena City College, Pasaden: 5, 000 5, 000 
5, 000 §, 000 Pasadena College, Pasadena 5, 000 5, 000 
170 170 Pepperdine College, Los 1 5, 000 7,308 
72 == Antelope V A Colona neuen Lancaste 5, 000 8,597 Pitzer College, Claremont. 5,000 6,139 
5, 000 5,673 na „Claremont. 5,000 5, 000 
Bakersfield Colle; bakers 2, 000 14, 529 Porterville College, Porterville 5,000 5, 000 
33 .. Barstow Colle; ron bes — 5, 000 5,000 Reedley College, Reedley. ___ 5, 000 7,478 
2. Butte Junior liege. 0 5, 000 7,474 Rio Hondo Junior College, Whittier 5, 000 7, 845 
2 California Kaden en an Crafts, Oakland 5,000 6,502 - Riverside City College, rside._ 5, 000 5,000 
29 5 California Institute of the Arts, Los Angeles.... 5,000 5, 000 Riverside University, Riverside... 5, 000 136 
2 California Institute of Technology, Pasadena... 5, 000 9,665 Sacramento City College, Sacramento 5,000 000 
— R California Lutheran College, Thousand Oaks. hed moe St. ae, s College of California, St. Mary's 5, 000 6, 159 
= 38 E 8 W San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernar- 5, 000 
5, 000 43,250 | 37 San Diego City College, San Diego.....-.-.-- 5, 000 
5, 000 22 —— 
. 5,000 5, 000 
5, 000 5, 000 
5, 000 
5,000 38 Imperial Valley Campus at 3, 500 
22. San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge. 5, 000 
o 5,000 6. San Francisco Art Institute, San Francisco.. 5, 000 
5, 000 N e * Laer g. College for Women, San Fran- 
4,000 SSR Nis rie > in —P. . 5, 000 6,325 
5, 000 8,672 | 14 San 7 rancisco Conservatory of Music, San 
5,000 28, 565 PPP 3, 000 3, 141 
— Citrus pane Coie lege, Azusa 5, 000 15, 952. | 6 San Francisco State mior 5 San Francisco.. 5,000 065 
of San Francisco, San Francisco.. 5,000 32,403 | 15 San pee Delta Junior liege, Stockton. 5,000 17,978 
raduate School, Claremont 5, 000 5,565 | 10 San Jose City College, San Joss. 5, 000 5, 000 
ts Coalingaa 5, 000 5, 865 -- San Jose State College, San Jose. - 5,000 483 
esert, Palm Desert. 5,000 9,990 34. .. Santa Ana con Santa Ang 5, 000 16, 601 
Names, Oakland, 5,000 5,000 13. Santa Barbara City College, Santa Barb 5, 000 593 
entfield..____ 5, 000 5,000 | 28...... Santa Monica City College, Santa Monica. 5, 000 14, 961 
4, 000 4,000 | 1......- Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa - 5,000 15, 571 
|: 5, 000 . 13,422 | 24 Scripps College, Claremont 5, 000 000 
11. - College of San Mateo, San Mateo 5, 000 20,855 | 2 Shasta College, Redding . 2,500 957 
18... College of the 5 Visalia.. 5,000 . 9,250 Sierra College, Rocklin. _ . 5,000 085 
2 College of the Si us, Weed ND 5,000 Solano County Junior College, Vallejo. - 5,000 000 
23 Compton Junior College, Compton 5, 000 9, 862 .. Sonoma State College, Rohnert 5, 000 797 
Contra Costa College, San Pablo 5, 000 15,281 Southern California College, Costa Mesa. . 5,000 977 
Cuesta College, San Luis Obispo 5. 000 8, 764 Stanford University, Stanford 5, 000 350 
Cypress Junior College, St. Cypress. 5, 000 9,683 Hopkins Marine Station, Pacific Grove... 5, 000 000 
De Anza Junior College §, 000 13,110 Stanislaus State College, Turlock 5, 000 684 
188 1.650 .- Taft College, Taft. 5, 000 231 
5, 000 11, 508 ur xt Paradise College, Tahoe Paradi 5, 000 326 
5, 000 5,745 S. International Unive San Drege Sextus 925 
5.00 5.000 zp EDA Western University 
LS aS ee S000 | ruaa °° | San DIRBUS. 2c - ap alacanceney 5, 000 000 
5, 000 12,584 | 38 Ci renter | Cam gy ved San pern. 4.449 449 
--- Fresno City Cole E 5.000 18,631 | 38 Elliott Campus, San Diego 5,000 _ 000 
Fresno State College F 5,000 28,497 | 7... University of California, Berkeley ae 5, 000 000 
Bakersfield Center, Bakersfield. F 4,870 4... . University of California, Davis... -- 5, 000 068 
— Fullerton Junior 610 Fulſerton ..---. 5,000 47,189 35. . University of California, tine. 5, 000 005 
Gavilan College, Giro. 5,000 2, 81 7,361 | 28...... University of California, Los Angeſes 5, 000 977 
Glendale College, alo i 5,000 13,550 University of California, Riverside 5, 000 447 
Golden Gate College, San Fra: 5. 000 5, 000 niversity of California, San Diego 5, 000 010 
Grossmont College, El Cajon 5, 000 14, 236 University of California, Santa Barbara 5, 000 670 
Hartnell Junior College, Salinas - 5,000 5, 000 University of California, Santa Cruz 5, 000 014 
24. Harvey Mudd College, Claremont — 5,000 5, 000 University of the Pacific, Stockton.. 5, 000 007 
1... Humboldt State Col oA paces. 2 5, 000 12,924 Si 8 of San Diego, San Die: - 5,000 6, 218 
15___._. Humphreys College, Stockton. 5, 000 538 5,800: |) 6... nary of San Francisco, San 5, 000 10,705 
. Immaculate Heart ¢ Felle tos Angeles 5. 000 8 5,324 | 10 Z Unive! rsity of Santa Clara, Santa Clara 5,000 12, 138 
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CALIFORNIA—Continued DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
2h nh 2 Sgrath — 3 $5,000 824, 122 $5,000 831, 034 
13. Ventura 5,000 5,000 12, 356 
w Vito Valey 2 4, = 
Š est Va 8 4 
3. z 8 Ihe George h 5 000 24,385 50, 036 
5 Georgetown University. .......... — 5,000 15,471 37,958 
immaculata College of Washington. . 2,000 
Mount Vernon Junior College 5,000 
M / RA 5, 000 
FLORIDA 
8900 
5, 000 Barry College, Miami -5 - 5 $6, 526 
5, 000 Bethune-Cookman disi Daytona Beach... 5, 8, 558 
5, 000 Biscayne College, Opa-Locka...............- 5 5, 795 
5,000 paas — Coll llego, De 5, 14, 057 
5, 000 Campus, Melbourne Ey 5,000 
5.000 Central Fk Florida Junior College, Ocala... -_-- 5, 7, 844 
5, 000 Daytona Beach Junior Colle, Leer Beach. 5, 5,000 
5, 000 Edison Junior College, Fort Myers 5, 6, 691 
1 — i 9 Aeronautical Institute, Daytona 5, 6, 037 
2 lege, 5, 000 Flagler College, St. Augustine 5, 5, 263 
} EES - Metropolitan State Cal e, S KH 2 — fone riculture jevy Mechanical Unver- 5, 9, 806 
aans ortheastern Junior e, Sterling......-. 5, sit 
eee pean conn Junior College, La Junta 4 — 5,000 Florida Institute of Technology, Melbourne... 5, 9,434 
4 - Rangely College, Range - 2,500 — Florida Keys Junior College, Key West 5, 5, 815 
1 s College, Dire oe. 5, 000 -- Florida Junior College at Jacksonville, Jack- 5, 13,644 
io ~ Temple Bul Calk gable 888 Florida Memorial College, Inc, St Augustine.. 5 8, 356 
- Temple Bue A 
A na 3 e e 15 
- University o ra aan SS y rida Southern College, Lakeland —— „ 
* grt Springs Center, Colorado 5,000 eee University, T ee $ #330 
iS u st Junior nama City „ 
. Denver enter, Denver 5,000 Indian River Junior Co 6, 190 
9 University of Denver, Denver 5, 000 . Jacksonville University, Jacksonville. - 8.689 
8 Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison.. 5. 000 Jones College, $ Jac losing e 0 
Campus Ori County, Fort Lau- N 
CONNECTICUT aed Lak Ci tity Junior College and Forest Ranger 5. 6,418 
ool, 
a Albertus Magnus College, New Haven Lake-Sumter Junior College, Leesburg- ~--~ 5, 
ae Pr on ya tr Taye peg nega Marymount College, Bo et hee “othe 
Sigs oP re a “i gu Miami-Dade Junior College, Miami 5, 
Connecticut College for Women, New London. Now College Ne Miami... > 
oe F North Floridā ie 
eae Fairfield University of St, Robert Bellarmine a ee ee 
ne., 
--- Greater Hartford Community Colle lege, Hartford. Oklaoosa Walton Junior College, Valparaiso... 5, 
F „5 


wh es Housatonic Communi College, Stratford 


Manchester Community College, Manchester — Rollins College, Winter Park- -~--~ 


St. Johns River Junior College, Pala 
PR E 3 college Center, St. Leo College, Inc. St res gall 3 374 
. Mitchell College, New London St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg. - 831 
eee Wost Hayens. ia Santa Fe —.— College, fiee i RISAY 945 
Northwestern Connecticut etd Col- ; Seminole Ju mio A Colle ee, Santo 27 8 gee 185 
— as u rida Junior e, Avon 
Bete Norwalk State Technica st Clogs, . LERT Tallahassee Junior College tallahassee 750 
5. Post Junior College, W SRB tt ge : = Salven of Florida, lo nesville.......-.-- 503 
3. Quinnipiac College, H — F 4 rs na Beach s, Daytona Beach 000 
Bx 2... aer Polytechnic institute of Connecti- Orlando Campus, O rando- -v aonan n 000 
cut, 18 East Windsor H pil, Port Canaveral Campus, on Canavera 000 
„ Sacred Heart University, 2 of Miami, Coral Gab 405 
St. Joseph College, e Ha „000 §------- University of South Florida, enp. 747 
Silvermine College of Art, New Can 88 F 740 
Southern Connecticut State College, New 7,608 1 niversity of West Florida, Pensacola... 118 
Brackets Thames Valley State Technical College, Nor- 4, 900 E 6, 028 
GEORGIA 
Eater JM lege, dag 000 i $06 7207770777 pee 
.- University o ridge] e (16, S26 aesa 
2 Universi of Connecti icut, Storrs. 5, 000 n Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College, $5, 000 — $7,028 
1 Hartford Branch, Hartford... 5, 000 T 
1 School of Insurance, Hartfor 1,214 9 Albany Junior College, Alban) 5, 000 6,698 
1 School of Law, Hartford.....-_- 5, 000 r Ae Albany State College, Albany 8 8, 588 
1 x School of Social Work, Hartford. 5, 000 ee Andrew College, Cuthbert — 5,916 
2. = Southeastern Branch, Groton. 5, 000 8 Armstrong State College, Savannah. aM 8, 846 
4. —— Stamford Branch, Stamford... 5,000 Atlanta School of 25 sinc, Atlanta 5 5, 000 
6. R Torrington Branch, Torrington.. 5, 000 5, 7,664 
5. 5 Waterbi Branch, Waterbury... 5, 000 5, 8,927 
1 University 20 of ariora” West Hartford 5,000 5, 8,112 
5. Waterbury State Technical 1 Waterbury. 4,744 5, 7,716 
2. Wesleyan University, Middletown............ 5, 000 , 5. 7.035 
È: Y: se University, Nen . i e 600 office, Lookout Mountain, Ti $ ein 
‘ale University, New Haven f untain, Tenn, 
ty 2 Dalton Junior College, Oalton. 5, 
4. DeKalb College, Clarkston__._._____- 5, 
DELAWARE 9. Emmanuel College, Franklin Springs 5, 
10 Emo ford Gallege Mp ee è 
At large. B Junior College, Wilmi 3. Fort Valley State College, For Vall 5, 
ian 4222 1 80 rig pias pene 9 = ft Valley Junior ilete, 0 9 15 5, 
Reve University of en ‘Newark: 0 5. 
Do... Wesley College, Dover. 7 me 
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GEORGIA—Continued ILLINOIS—Continued 
Georgia Military College, Milledgeville. $2,205 $2,685 - Lake Forest College, Lake Forest $5, 000 $6, 078 
Georgia Southern Colle e, Statesboro. 5,000 20, 033 Lake Land College, Matton 5, 000 6, 362 
Georgia Southwestern College, Americ: 5, 11, 551 - Lewis College, Loc 5, 000 8,190 
Georgia State College, Alanta ... 5, 23,615 -~ Lincoln University, Linco! 5, 000 7,159 
T Kennesaw Junior Coll 5, 7,539 ... Loyola University, Chicago 5, 000 5,000 
5, 6, 196 ~- Lewis Towers Library, Chicago 5, 000 5,000 
5 8 MacCormac College, Inc., Chi 5, 000 5, 660 
5; 7,900 | 20. MacMurray College, Jacksonville. 5, 000 5,903 
Morehouse llege, 5, 7,708 | 24 McKendree College, Lebanon 5,000 6, 198 
Morris Brown College, 5, 8,1982. Millikin University, Decatur... .._. 5, 000 6,692 
5, 8.282 (19 Monmouth College, Monmouth 5,000 6,771 
5, 6,587 | 53 Monticello College, Godfrey... 5, 000 5,645 
5, 7,149 .-- Mundelein College, Chi 5,000 7,175 
5, 6, 756 = National College of ; 5, 000 6, 585 
5, 5, 000 North Central College, Naperville 5, 000 6, 121 
$ x o Noth Park College and Theological Seminary, 5, 000 7,054 
r „ go. 
5, 6,272 | U. Northeastern Illinois State 51 7 Chicago... 5, 000 122 
5, 6,112 | 18 Northern Illinois University, DeKalb. ....._- 5, 000 190 
5, 5,000 13. Northwestern University, Evanston. - 5, 000 457 $100,000 127, 457 
5, 11.0029. Chicago Tom r E 5,000 „000 
5, 5,286 17 Olivet Nazarene College, Kan 5, 000 10, 257 
5, 16,129 | 23.000 Olney Central College, Olney... .... 5, 000 6, 067 
heb HE Parkland College, Champaign 5, 000 7,403 
3 Prairie State College, Chicago Heights. 5, 000 9, 036 
HAGAN ot) Se ee ROE Seen Quincy College, Quincy 5,000 5,000 
ee e 12 
-~ Rol or e of Carthage. „ 4 
At large. Chaminade College of Honolulu, Honolulu $7,129 ~ Rock Vall College, Rockford = 5, 000 5, 000 
Do_... Hawaii Loa College, Honolulu 5, 131 = Roosevelt University, Chica 5, 000 12,578 
Do.... Maunaolu College, Paia Malu 5, 305 - Rosary College, River Fores 5, 000 5, 000 
00. University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 5,000 St. Procopius College, Lisle. 5, 000 5,911 
— Hilo Campus, filo s- 2-2 5,000 16 Sauk Val College, bon 5,00 5, 000 
---- Honolulu Community College, Honolulu... 7 5031. School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago. 3, 000 3; 000 
Do... Kapiolani Community College, Honolulu 8,730 16. Shimer College, Mount Carroll 5, 000 5, 839 
. Kauai Community College, Lihue, Kauai- 5,620 | 212... Southern Illinois University, Carbondale...... 5, 000 5, 000 
Do... Maui Community College, Kahului Maul 6,244 | 24225- Edwardsville Campus, Edwardsville-----. 5, 000 5, 000 
r, hee dos ar eng) College, Springfield. 5, 000 5, 000 
4... Thornton Junior College, Harvey cee 5, 000 11,215 
IDAHO 12. Trinity College, Peerfieſd 000 6,718 
10. . Triton College, Northlake... 000 5, 000 
: 7 2 University of Chicago, Chicago 24, 909 
3 Boise College, Boise 22 University of Illinois, Urbana 55, 213 
1 College of Idaho, Caldwell . 7 Chicago Circle Cam 46,224 
y Ses College of Southern Idaho, Twin Falls. 2 Wabash Valley College, 7.21 
5 Idaho State University, Pocatello 15_..... Waubonsee Commun 5,000 
E Lewis-Clark Normal School, Lewiston | Western Illinois University, Macomb 26, 449 
— North Idaho Junior College, Coeur d' Alene if os William Rainey Harber 7712 
ea Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa j 
8 University of Idaho, Moscow 
INDIANA 
ILLINOIS 
$5, 000 
$5, 000 $5, 000 31855 
5, 000 6,274 5.900 
5,000 5,777 8,750 
5,000 11, 128 5, 000 
5, 000 7,454 ce 5, 000 
g — 5,000 5, 000 . Fort Wayne 4,789 
...... Blackburn College, Carlinville-....-.....--.. 5, 000 5, 231 ranklin-------- 5,944 
LR Bradley University, Peoria_......... 5, 000 17, 042 eee 5,000 
18 Canton Community College, Canton 5, 000 7, 366 — comes: 5, 000 
. ee Central YMCA Community College, Chicago... 5, 000 11, 230 ity, Indianapolis. 10, 657 
Wa es Chicago City College, ClieagOS ro Tut, j o ETIA tu), ot [en Indiana State University, Terre Haute. 39, 580 
‘Amundsen-Mayfair Campus 5, 000 7,717 | 8111.11 Evansville Campus, Evansville... 5, 000 
Bogan Campus 5, 000 5, 000 --- Indiana University, Bloomington... _ 79, 538 
Crane Campus 5, 000 5,000 Fort Wayne! mpus, Fort Wayne. 5,000 
Fenger Campus 5,000 5,958 Indianapolis Downtown Campus, Indian- 5, 000 
Loop Campus 5,000 5, 000 apolis. 
Southeast Camp: 5, 000 8, 042 8 Kokomo Campus, Kokomo. 5, 000 
Wilson Campus. 5, 000 10, 338 Northwest Regional Campus, Gary. 3 5, 000 
5,000 88990 South Bend-Mishawaka Campus, South 5, 000 
5,000 6, 463 Bend. 
5, 000 7,948 | 8 Southeastern Campus, leffersonvllle G5 000 i DE EER A 5, 000 
5, 000 5,000 | 5__-_... Manchester Col rth Manchester 5,000 2, 548 7, 548 
5, 000 6,020 | 11. . Marian College, Indianapolis.......... 5,000 1.250 6, 250 
§, 000 6, 601 Marion College, Marion 5, 000 1, 136 - . 6,136 
5, 000 7,926 Lafayette -=-= -=-= 5,000 95,224 - 100,224 
5,000 5, 000 Calumet Center Regional Campus, Ham- 5,000 5, 000 
5,000 25.956 mond. 
5, 000 8,190 Indianapolis Regional Campus, Indian- 5, 000 5, 000 
5, 000 11, 042 apolis. 
5,000 6,352 North Central Campus, Westville. _ 5,000 5,000 
5,000 7.208 Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Hau 5, 000 7.125 
5,000 6, 367 St. Benedict College, Ferdinand 5, 000 5,810. 
5, 000 6,794 Z St. Francis College, Fort Wayne 000 7,381 
5, 000 9, 405 St. Joseph's College, Rensselaer 000 140 
5, 000 Fils URES TARR Calumet Campi East Chicago 000 
5,000 R y ence St. Me the s College, St. Mary-of- 000 
5, 000 27,017 the-Woods, 
5, 000 5,577 s College, Notre Dame. 727 
5,000 7,032 niversity, Upland —— 229 
n llege, Bartlett 2,527 2, 527 734 
14...... Joliet Junior College, Joliet. 5,000 5, 000 631 
15. ~ Judson College, Elgin 5,000 5,775 572 
23. - Kaskaskia College, Centra 5, 000 7,696 331 
13. - Kendall College, Evanston §, 000 6, 037 668 
ss Knox College, Gilesbutg. ccs E 5 000 5, 596 
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IOWA 
> KEERA Area Ten N College, e Rapids.. $5, 000 691 
8 Area XI Commun Signe Eth Yy-....-... 5,000 000 
8 Briar Cliff College, Siou; 493 
6......- Buena Vista College, Storm 000 142 
3 Centerville Commun College, Center ils 5, 000 7, 200 
4 Central University of lowa, Pella.. 5, 000 12; 535 
2. Clarke College, Dubuque... 5, 000 5,000 
2. Cornell College, Mount Vernon. 5, 6, 292 
2. Divine Word College, Epworth Center S 5, 408 
6. Dordt College, Sioux ceni- 8 6, 801 
iversity, Des Moines -= 17.818 
Eastern lowa Commun 2,299 
+ EE Clinton Campus, Clinto 5, 000 
2 Muscatine Campus, . 5, 000 
Fee Ellsworth College, lowa Falls 7,692 
6.. Emmetsbur; 9 1 5,543 
6. ae unir College, Estherville 6, 390 
4 nd College, Lamoni 7, 502 
7,454 
Grinnell College, Grinnell 5,519 
lowa Central Commun 871 
Eagle Grove, Eagle 5, 000 
Fort Dodge, For undi 5, 000 
Webster City, Webster City 5,000 
o. pe * of Science and Technol- 55, 789 
lowa if Mr College, Mount Pleasant. 5, 000 7. 009 
lee 83 Community College Council 1,533 3, 413 
Clarinda Campus, Clarinda. 5, 5. 000 
Loras College, Dubuque. 5, 7,124 
Luther College, Decorah 5, 5, 000 
Marshalltown | ommunity School District: 
WO. loud Marshalltown Community College, Mar- 5, 7,327 
5, 
5, 
5, 
5, 
City. 
| we oe Northwestern College, Orange Cit/ 5, 
4.. . Ottumwa Heights Colle; 85 
Aes Palmer Junior College, 5, 
45 8 moros Comore, Day ee è 
5 impson 
6. Sioux Empire ohe, Ha 5, 
1. 1 7 5 ern lowa Area rigi soe College, 5, 


bat in 
Ti ommasi 1 5 e 


Wartburg — 
Westmar College, 
— William Penn Esliege, Oskaloosa. 


A- 2 
. Butler Coun 9 Junior College, EI 

a Central caer Mepherson 
22 Ee ole County Community Junior College, 

D. ade Coffeyvile Community Junior College, Coffey- 

.* Colby Communi eo o) e, Cold 5.000 
* College of Em 1 Ean a 3 y: ii 
ER Cowioy CA ‘oun 8 Junior College, 
ES Dodge e City 8 Junior College, Dodge 


~ Donnelly College, Kansas City Ste, 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
1 og Community Junior College, Fort 


“is 5 e, Highland. 
In Pra Community Juni llege, 


r BE FE 1 ty Kansas Community Junior 
eee Kansas City. 

Kansas Sate College 4 Pittsburg, Pittsburg... 
— Stata Teachers College of Emporia, 


Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 
— Labette Community Junior 2 Parsons 
- Marymount College, Salina 

erson College, McPherson 2 
ZT Miltonvale Wesleyan College, ion vie 
+ he Ea Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison 


Supple- Special 


2 Name and location of institution Basic mental purpose Total 
ri 
KANSAS—Continued 
8 $5, 605 
3 8, 162 
6, 164 
6, 492 
5, 472 
7, 202 
5, 533 
6, 146 
5,254 
-- Tabor 2 
University of Kansas, 41,622 $100,000 146,622 
Washburn University 1 Topeka, „ Topeka 1.742 
Wichita State University, Wichita ........... 23,726 
KENTUCKY 
Alice Lloyd College, Pippa aa, BALES „000 $5,744 
Asbury College, Wiimote 5,000 5,000 
— 15 5,000 9.230 
5,000 5,000 
5,000 6.090 
3 5,000 5, 902 
5,000 5, 000 
6 5, 000 25, 592 
5, 000 8,783 
2 5, 000 8, 052 
7 5, 000 5, 800 
6. 5, 000 5, 405 
7 5, 000 25, 102 
8 Murray State University, Murray 5, 000 28, 193 
1. .- Paducah Junior College Paducah. - 5,000 6, 496 
rae Pikeville College, Pikeville........-._.- 5, 000 5, 000 
6. Southeastern Christian College, Winch 1,501 1,795 
5. Sue Bennett College, London 3,000 3,000 
6. Transylvania University, Lexingto! 5, 000 5,762 
5. Union College, Barbouf vile 5, 000 6, 486 
| The University of Kentucky Research Founda- 5, 000 5, 000 
ad 3 of the University of Kentucky, 
exin 
> a Ashland Community College, Ashland... 5,000 œ Fu.) 5, 000 
— ae 9 Community College, Eliza- 5, 000 5, 000 
a A Henderson Community College, Hender- 5,000 
son. 
YAO ey eg Community College, Hop- 
insville. 
13 Jefferson Community College, Louisville. 
1 Prestonburg Community College, Pres- 


tonburg. 

Somerest Community College, ee 
University of Louisville, Louisville re A 
Villa Madonna College, ‘Covington... 

Western Kentucky niversity, Bowling Green. 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of ian: eee 
Dillard University, New Orleans 
Francis T. Nicho! 887 College, Thibodaux 
Grambling College of Louisiana, Grambling. 
Isaac Delgado College, New Orleans i 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston....--- 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Baton Rouge. 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical vert in New Orleans, 


ege, 17 — Charl 
Northeast hes tate College, Monroe. 
St. Mary's Dominican College, New Orleans. 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammon 
Southern 8 and R and 
Mechanical College, Bato: 
New 2 — Campus, New rleans.....- 
Shreveport-Bossier Campus Shreveport. 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans.. 5 
University of Southwestern Louisiana, Lafay- 


Xavier University of Louisiana, New Orleans 


MAINE 
Aroostook State one Presque Lake 380 
Bates College, Lewiston .--------- 105 
Bowdoin College Brunswick... 035 
2. Colby College, Waterville. .:-------1_- 000 
Farmington State Colma; Fe 440 
Fort Kent State College, 974 
Gorham State College, goths 8 478 
Husson College, Bangor. 157 
Marine Maritime Academ 963 
Nasson College, Springva 774 
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Ricker College, Houlton... ..........---..-- $5,000 FJ, 917. $6,917] 9 Graham Junior College, Boston $5,000 33, 239 
t. Francis College 5, 1 - Greenfield 828 ee Greenfield.... 5, 000 1 
St. Joseph's College, Standish 5, Harvard College, Cambridgi 5, 
Thomas College, Waterville 5, Holyoke Commaunity Co College, Holyok' 5; 
University of Maine, Orono. 5, - Lasell Junior Col Auburndale.. 5 
. — — nunes 2 8 „ — te ge 5 
3 T Washington n State lte, Machias- - 5, Lowell 1 Technological Institute of Wassachu- 8, 
9 Seminary and Junior Colſege, $ se 
Portland. rae husets" Bay Community College, 5, 000 
ate: 
Massachusetts College of Art, Boston 5, 000 
MARYLAND „ Institute of Ao —. Cam- 5,000 
: T =e ER Massasoit Community College, North Abing- 5, 
is —— Allegany Communit lege, Cumberland... $5, 
8 Anne Arundel Coomeunies College, Severna 5, 000 — College, North And over 5, 000 
Park. Mount Holyoke loge, S South Hadley 5,000 
88 Bowie State College, BoW I! 5, 000 Mount Ida Junior Newton Centre.. 5,000 
6....... Catonsville e College, Catonsville... 5, 000 Mount Wachusett * College, Gard- 5, 000 
5. Charles Communi College, L La Plata. 5,000 ner. 
5,000 By eed land Conservatory of Music, Boston... 5, 000 
5, 000 lege of the 7 Heart, Newton. . 5, 000 
Newton dinor ipy Teg ewtonville 5, 000 
` gm . — . usiness Administration, 000 
„ ley. 
5, 000 Not Shore Community College, Beverly 5, 000 
5, 000 Northeastern University, Boston 5, 000 
5, 000 Burlington Campus, Burlin 5, 000 
5, 000 - Northern Essex Community Col 5, 000 
5, 000 aes Manor Junior College, Chestnut Hill 5.000 
5, 000 l mond Commun y College, Worcester. 5,000 7,310 
5, 000 3 e College Cambridge 5,000 5,000 
5, 000 Regis College, Weston 5, 000 5,000 
„ bog h EN 1 agao k 8 — a — Campus, Framingham 4,334 ria 
oe Associated Prise of ein 5, i » „ immons College, Boston 6 
the City of Baltimore, Battinore. 12727722 Smith Eno Karam 5 2.000 
1 The Maryland Institute College of Art, Balti- 5, 000 12 Southeastern setts Technological in 6,835 
— wn Ronn Gain Bari rls, New Bedford 5,000 5, 000 
= 5, 00 ew ord Campus, New for 5 
Mon 5, 000 * Kvien eld Co 3 ed 5, 000 5,000 
5, 000 State College at see 5, 000 14,702 
. 3,000 State College at Brid pT . 5,000 11,644 
5,000 sun College at Fitch 5 urg, Fitch 2 9 O00 10,744 
5, 000 288 Frami —— 15 ingham... 5,000 5, 000 
5 sit College at Norin Adam ‘adams, North Adams. 3085 8.820 
ers Prince coor e's Community College, Largo... 5,000 e al — 0 lams.. 5, 4 
ase St 8 Anna 5 000 State College at Salem, Salem 5, 000 14.584 
At large. St. John's College, Santa fee 000 5, 000 11, 106 
weep St. J 12 collage: at ep Sama re Maryland, 5 = 5.421 
Kea. st 80 s oiak: of Maryland, St. Mary's Sed 18248 
Doen Salisbury State College, Salisbury 1,677 1,677 
2——. Towson State College, Baltimore... -nsss 5, 000 18,202 
4. University of Baltimore, Baltimore . 5,000 57,445 
5. University of Maryland, College Pa 5, 000 5, 000 
Severe Baltimoro City Law Library Branch, Bal- 7 ae 
3 M Coun x 5, 000 5,484 
; cant B mae. 2 8 . William: college Williamstow 2 000 5.900 
1. Ma land tate Colleg e, Princess Anne — — 6,48) | 1 s e, Williamstown... — Y 
“Bakes Z villa. Julie College, lego, Stevenson > 449 — 3,449 | 4.-=.--- Worcester Junior College, Worcester 2, 000 5, 840 
1. Washington College, Chestertown...-.-.-..-- 2 Worcester Polytechnic institute, Worcester... 5, 000 11, 680 
6__..... Western Maryla tole, Westminster 
VS Xaverian College, Silver Spring 
MICHIGAN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
$5,000 88, 258 $8, 258 
E EER NNA 5, 000 
-T oe American 9 . 0 Springfield 88 $3,743 $8,743 be §, 000 2,976 7,976 
1____... Amherst Co 7 A Ä E 5, 000 Alpena Community College, Alpena. . 5,000 1,617 6,617 
-- Anna Maria College for Women, Paxton... 3, 000 Andrews University, Berrien Springs. 5, 000 1,431 _. 6, 431 
— 9 Junior College of Business, Newton 1.000 Aquinas College, rand fonds DRE S 5, 000 2,247 7,247 
Aqui — School — Junior College of Business, 0⁰⁰ 3,421 - Bay de Noc Community Con Col lege, Escanaba.... 5,000 995 — 5,995 
ilto - Calvin College, Grand Rapids 5, 000 5,680 10, 680 
cad NUMA College, Worcester 5,000 825 Central Michigan hiiia Mount Pleasant.. 5,000 20, 947 25, 947 
Z. Babson Institute, Babson Pack- 5, 000 623 - Davenport Col of Business, Grand Rapids. 5, 000 3, 036 8, 036 
-- Bay Path Junior College, Longmeadow - 5,000 000 - DeLime | Junior College, Oxford 5, 000 125 5, 125 
= ee Becker Junior College of Business Adminis- 1.922 922 ta College, University Center 5, 000 2,607 7,607 
tration and Secretarial Science, Worcester. roit ege of Law, Detroit A ee 5.000 
8 Bentley College of Accounting and Finance, 5, 000 F 10, 781 Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit.. 5, 000 2,957 7,957 
Boston. 3 Eastern Michigan 2 e 5.000 43,844 48,944 
3 Berkshire Community College, Pittsfield...... 5, 000 5,980 | 10..__.. Ferris State — m Big Ra He NS eR 5,000 19,769 24, 769 
.. Boston Architectural Center, Boston. 5, 000 6,585 | 7. - Flint Community Junior College, Flint 5, 000 2,026 7,026 
Boston College, Newton 5, 000 24. 1404 . Glen Oaks Communi! Coleg Centerville.... 5,000 1,285 6,285 
Boston University of Muse, Boston 3, 000 3,000 . Grand Rapids Junior lege, rand Rapids... 5,000 8,515 13,515 
Boston University, Boston - 5,000 31,332 Grand Valley State Coll Hlengale 5, 000 3, 687 8, 687 
ay Bradio Junior Col ity, Waltham ‘Bradford. 5,000 5,754 - Henry Ford Community log Dearborn.... 5,000 7,374 12, 374 
is Unive sity Aham 9.000 13, 192 Hig and Park College, H Park... o- 5,000 6.584 11, 564 
5,000 8,621 ege, Holland 5,000 1,583 6, 583 
‘te muni Ca 1 Hyannis 5,000 7,003 | 6....--. —— Community T College, Jackson Le 5.000 
Cardinal € Cushing 5, 000 5,907 | 3. . Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo......... 5.000 5,000 
Clark Univers Worcs Salles “Es 5, 000 12,182 | 3. Kel S000 2 Sc 8 5, 000 
F g — tay 5,000 10,056 4. 5,000 2,555 7.555 
ur Lady of the ene thi 5, 000 6,157 | 6. 5,000 10,072 15, 072 
5, 000 6,903 | 18 Lawrence Institui nology, 5, 000 2, 384 17.384 
5, 000 5,804 | 11 ~ Mackinac College, Mackinac Island 5, 000 5, 372 
5, 000 6,093 12. Macomb County Community College, South 2, 000 20, 80 22, 806 
5,000 7.564 Cam Warren. 
5, 000 5, 000 §, 000 034 
5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 482 
1, 000 1, 000 5, 000 000 
5, 000 6,774 5, 000 000 
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Michigan Lutheran College, Detroit. 
Michigan State ratchet East Lansin 
ni 


Michigan Technol iversity, Hou; 5 
Lake Sur 8 Jeane inte 

Monroe . 3 

- Montcalm Community Colle, 


or County Commun 


n Naveveth College 
11. - North Central M Michigan Coe Caled an ae 5, 000 
11. Northern Michi nive! 9,347 
9.: Northwestern Michigan Chie 5, 000 
1 Oakland Communi 4, 082 
1 Auburn Hills 5,000 
1 Highland Lakes n Union Lake 5, 000 
1 Orchard 0 oc 5,000 
18. isay Unive 12,992 
ae [ee A aby et 6, 964 
2 5, 560 
Bo nek J Valley aaa University Center 5,871 
NR ae 1 — ve CY College, Port 2, 6, 
5, 11,136 
1, 1, 600 
5, 6, 030 
5, 6, 242 
5, 6, 301 
5 6,1 
5, 20, 243 
5, 14, 861 
5; 5, 000 
5, 5, 000 
ntancy, Detroit. 5, 000 5, 000 
2_...... Washtenaw Community Coles, Ypsilanti... 505 
13_..... Wayne State University, Detröt. .----->--- 5, 000 5,000 
. Western Michigan . 5 ja pare maa 5, 000 18,913 
MINNESOTA 
8... 5 State Junior College, Coon $5,000 $9,929 
7, 232 
7,909 
— 19,199 
3, 000 
5, 000 
EIRFA 5,711 
ſorthffeſd 5,603 
enedict, St. Joseph. 5,718 
ap St Catherine, St. Paul_ 5,000 
5, 000 
5, 000 
5, 000 
12,118 
5, 000 
2.000 
5,848 
5,000 
7,699 
8.. 5, 000 
, foes tate Junior Col 2 8 6, 696 
|, EAS 1 State Junior ons White Bear 5, 6, 023 
| ae 000 
e, Mankato ------- 154 
on aon — $ 141 
bene — 506 
rhead_._.- 255 
North Hennepin State — "College, Osseo. _ 873 
à RANY RIVS State Junior College, Interna- 5, 090 
Rochester State Junior Coll 4 1 5. 8,694 
6. St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud............ 5; 21,691 
Gi. St. John’s Universi be 5, 5, 000 
1 Z1. St. Mary's College, Winona 5, 6,928 
— St. Mary’s Junior College e, Minneapolis- 5, 6,644 
St. Olaf College, North F 5, 8, 326 
Southwest Minnesota State College, Marshall 5; 5,892 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 5, 179, 741 
Duluth Campus, Duluth... ---- 5, 5, 000 
Morris Campus, Morris. . 3 
8 of Minnesota Technical Insti- 5, 
e Branch, Crook: 
| ee Vermition ‘State Junior College, EI 5, 
4. William Mitchel {College of La rea Yia 83 5, 
6......- Willmar State Junior College, | Mimar 58 5, 
1. Winona State College, Winona 5, 000 
pes. Worthington state fu abe ‘College, Worthington. 5, 000 
MISSISSIPPI 


ridian Junior Co lege, Meridian. 
a MO College, Jackson 5, 
--- Mississippi Delta Junior College, Moorhead... 5, 
_... Mississippi Industrial College, Holly Springs... 5 
1 Bay 82 State College for Women, Colum- 5 


3 mississippi State University of Agriculture and 5, 
lied Sciences, State College. 
- Mississippi Valley State College, itta Ben $ 


$6, 
5, 
11 
6 
5, 
7, 
6 
6 
5, 


2888888888 


— 
— 


Natchez Junior College, Natchez _..___._____ $ 
gp Mississippy junior College, Boone- 5, 000 
ä st se Mississippi Junior College, Sena- 5, 000 
8 — River Junior cones. Pop Poplarville 5,000 
poa — Perkinston College, Jace don 5, 000 
TORDNA ackson County Junior Collage, Gautier. 5,000 
| SaaS —.— Davis Junior College, Handsboro- 5, 000 
55 9 Normal and industrial Institute, 5, 000 
ren 

Fust College, Holly Springs 

— Southwest . College, Summit. 

- T. J. Harris Junior N Meridian. 

University of Mississipp University 

5 Urey of Southern Mississippi, 
E william Carey College, Hattiesburg.......... 5,000 
ENS Wood Junior College, Nabhiston———— 5, 000 

MISSOURI 

8 Avila College, Kansas City.... $5, 000 
4__._... Central Missouri State 000 


lege, 1 5, 
3 County Residence Center, In- 5, 


pendence, 
EN Christian College e, Columbia 
Cottey by —— llege 8 Ne 
90000 Cae Spri 5 
ru rin gx 
Evangel Collao, 80 Fea ny 
are Va immunity College, Fergu- 5, 


8 3 College, Claytoenn 
, Forest Park 3 College, St. Louis 

... Harris Teachers Coll ouis. 

-~ Jefferson County Juni “ “College, Hillsboro... . 

--- Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas Ci 


S 


888888888888888 888 333238233338888 888 888888 888888 8 


Lou is 

-- Meramec Community oe, Paps 8 
--- Mercy Junior College, St. Louis 
Metropolitan Junior Coles Rennes City... 
— Mineral Area ye at Ri 

. Missouri Southern Shere’ fe 10 
— Missouri Valley College, Mar: 
.. Missouri Western lene 5 St. Joseph. 
— Konen Junior 5 — eS 
- Northeast Missouri State College , Kirksville... 
Northwest Missouri State College, 1 i 
Notre Dame College, St. Louis_ 
Park College, Parkville... ... 
Rockhurst niversity Merc 
St. Louis University, St. Low 

Parks Coll ane of Aeronautical Tech- 


Bde ade nde Deas 


8 


wo 


Sg cn en on on on Gen en on enh on 


nolo; 

St. Mary's 3 of O'Fallon, O Fallon 3, 

. School of the Ozarks, Point Lockout - 5, 

Lager Missouri State College, Cape 
irar 

r Southwest Missouri State College, . 

10. West Plains Residence Center_ 


288 88888 


> 
nN 


Three Rivers Junior College, Po 
Trenton Junior College, Trenton. 
University of Missouri, Columbia_ 
Kansas City, Ka 
Rolla Branch, Roll 
St. Louis Branch, St. Louis- 


CHONG on non Gran ons 


2 Z Washington University, St. Louis___ * 
2. Webster College, Webster Grove. 5, 
9___.... Westminster e Spas 5, 
6_...... William Jewell rty.. 5, 
PES William Woods College, Felton . 5, 


Dawson College, dive... 
Eastern Montana College, Billin: 
Flathead Valley Community Col! 
Miles Community College, Miles City. 
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MONTANA—Continued NEW JERSEY—Continued 
G Tombrock College, West 8 A 
3 Trenton State College, Trenton 


NEBRASKA 

3 Chadron suite colege, Chadron $5,000 83, 6 ·4C $8, 643 

1 Colle e of St. Mary 1 — 3.000 1.555 6, 555 

2. 5.000 2, 542 7,542 

§;000 wu ess 5, 000 

3,751 J. 4,983 

5, 000 2.106 7,106 

5, 000 3,701 8,701 

5,000 1.435 6, 435 

3 Eko Ae 

Kea State College, Kearney yrs, * Z \ 

Midland Lutheran Colle y = 5,000 17632 6, 632 

Municipal University of Omaha eS, OOD Jesse 5, 000 

- Nebraska Wesleyan . Lincoln... 5, 000 3.459 8, 459 

North Platte Junior erg. orth Platte 5, 000 1,033 . 6, 033 

Peru State College, 5, 000 2.947 7.947 

Sı Bluff County Colle e, Scottsbluff.. 5,000 1.387 6, 367 

sees of re ~ 5,000 47, 495 52, 495 

ncoln 55000 f 5, 000 

Woyne ‘State sie College Way 5, 000 9,237 14, 237 

York College, Vork. 5, 000 495 5, 495 

NEVADA 
At large. Nevada Southern University, Las vegas $5,000 54, 41 $9, 416 
— 25 University of Nevada, Reno 5,000 N 14,727 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
8 Belknap College, Center Harbor 85, 000 
83 Canaan College, Canaannz 2,298 
ARATE Colby Junior allege, New London. 3,707 
------- Dartmouth College, Hanover 5, 000 
k -- Franconia College, Franconia... 5,000 
Za Franklin Pierce College, Rindge 5, 000 
K Gunstock Junior College, Laconi 4,500 
2. Keene State College, one: — 5,000 
l. Mount St. Mary College, Hook: 5,000 
2....... Nathaniel Hawthorne College, Antrim. 5,000 
2... New England Aeronautical Institute, Nashua.. 3, 000 
2..-.... New England College, Renniker 5, 000 
2 New Hampshire Technical Institute, Concord. 5, 000 
2__..... Notre Dame College, Manchester 3,798 
2_...... Plymouth State oe: Plymouth - 5,000 
2....... Rivier College Nashua. .-..------- . 5,000 
1-77777 St Anselm's College, Manchester..." — 8,000 
1. University of New Hampshire, Durham....... 5,000 
3 Merrimac Valley Branch, Manchester. - 5, 000 
NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic Community College, Mays Landing... $5, 000 $7,119 

Bloomfield College and — Bloomfield_ 5, 000 7,813 

Caldwell 8 for hokage Caldwell. 5, 000 7, 007 

Camden County College, Blackwood 5,000 5,000 

4. Centenary College for Women, Hacketts 5, 000 5, 000 

5. ~- College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station 5, 000 5,785 

2 „ Cumberland Count College, Vineland... 5,000 5,000 

5. . Drew AE: adi wg N 5, 000 5, 000 

9 En 5 J. Cliffs 3, 869 3, 869 

5, 000 5, 000 

5 5, 000 5, 000 

5, 000 5, 000 

5, 000. 5, 000 

5, 000 5, 707 

5, 000 5,795 

5, 000 5, 000 

5, 000 8, 067 

5,000 9, 246 

5, 000 12, 536 

5. 000 18, 922 

5, 000 5, 000 

5, 000 13, 478 

5,000 20, 326 

5, 000 8,920 

5, 000 16, 301 

5,000 11.284 

5,000 13, 984 

Rutgers— 5,000 42, 263 

College of South Jersey, 5, 000 5, 000 

Newark Nagi 1 5, 000 5, 000 

5, 000 5, 000 

- 5,000 . 5, 000 

— - 5,000 30, 707 

. 5,000 20, 076 

VAE — 9,000 000 
1 2 Stevens Institute of Nad Hoboken... 5, 000 


——— Union College, Cranfo — 


18 Me College, East Orange 
3 minster Choir College.” Princeton 
NEW MEXICO 
At large. College of Santa Fe, Santa Pe x $6, 861 
Do. Eastern New Mexico University, Portales- 11,917 
Clovis Community College, Clovis... 1,500 
Roswell Campus, Roswell 5,000 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas. 5,000 
Eszi en Institute of Mining and Tech 6, 652 
nolo; 
Do_... New Nane St xico State 8 Las Cruces 24, 580 
00 Alamogordo Branch, Ala mmogordo........ 5,000 
Do_... Carlsbad Branch, Carlsbad 5,000 
Do... San Juan Branch, Farmington §, 000 
DO. University of Albu uerque, Al — — 5,000 
Do.... University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 42,953 
Do... Western New Mexico University, Silver City... 5,000 5, 000 
NEW YORK 
$5, 000 
5,000 
17,122 
5,000 
7.423 
x 9,452 
Auburn Eat Hay Cals e, Auburn 5,000 
Bank Street College of Education, New Vork 5,346 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson 5, 6,303 
Barnard College, New Vork. 5 9,955 
-- Bennett 1 — Millbrook 3 5, 5,000 
. Brentwood Colega, Brentwood, Long Island.. -5,000 394 5,394 
Briarcliff College, Briarcliff Manor 5, 000 1,385 $25,000 31, 385 
Brooklyn Law School, Brooklyn 3,000 „ 726s: oe 6, 726 
Broome Technical Communi College, Binge. 5,000. eee 5, 000 


hamton. 
Canisius College 85 Buffalo, Buffalo 
Cazenovia Colle; Hg 


— College, 
City ues of New York, Bronx Commu- 


Ci ty avery —.— New York, Brooklyn College, 

wy fate, of New York, City College, New 

M. Baruch School of Business 
4 — of New York, Graduate Divi- 


ork. 
oy University of New York, Hunter College, 
ew York, 

Hunter College in the Bronx, Bronx------ 
City University of New York, John Jay College 
oo Griminal Justice New y ow fork borough 
3 niversi ew Yo ingsborou 

. aunity College, Brooklyn, N 
t . Mid-Brooklyn Campus, Brooklyn 
Se my Univers of New York ka York City 
— College, Brook 
5 niversſty of New York, Gussie College, 
lushing. 


Ci Üniversity 2 tew York, Queensborough 
munity College, B: 
8 City University of New York, Richmond Col- 
lose, Staten Island. 
piesa k University of New York, a Island 
mmun es e, Staten Island. 


N ‘we ew York, York College, 
M clarkson College of 0 Potsdam 
S ORS University, Hamilton 
College of New hoali —2 Rochelle. — 
College of St. Rose, Albany z 
Columbia University, New’ Vork. 
Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxi 5, 
Cooper Union 5 ae Advancement of Science 7,272 
and Art, New York. 
Cornell University, Ithaca 875 
Corning Community College, Corning 6, 10, 505 
Dutchess Community College, Poughkeepsie.. 5, 000 3 8,524 
Elizabeth Seton Coll > York Kors $2000 r 5, 000 
Elmira College, Park lace 5, 000 7.767 
Erie County ‘echnical Institute, Büffaſo 10, 643 
Fashion Institute of Technology, New York... 5, 000 
Finch College, New Yor 5, 000 
Fordham University 28, 186 
Lincoln Center Cam 5,000 
3 Friends World College, h 5,126 
ES, ser eli mit Community College, 7, 387 
— Genesee Community Cai 7, 048 
y: SSS Good Counsel Colle: hite Plains. 5, 000 
9. —— Hamilton College, Cli into Ww — A 5, 000 
i RES Harriman College, Harriman 5,201 
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38 Hartwick College, Oneonta $5, 000 $8,426 | 37 State University of New York, College at $5,000 $8,311 
8 Herkimer County Community College, Ilion... 5, 000 5,550 
2 Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva... 5, 000 6,924 | 28—— State University of New York, College at New 5, 000 11,939 
4.. - Hofstra 3 Hempstead 5, 000 26,775 iit o 
, SS. Comack Campus, Comack 2, 000 2,000 | 35. State University of New York, College at 5,000 8, 
i - Houghton Colle; 12 — pe 5, 000 6, 485 Oneonta. _ 

30. - Hudson Valley Communi 5, 000 5,000 31. State University of New York, College at 5,000 7, 466 
39. ~- Immaculata College, Ham 3 5, 000 5,121 2 
3 Insurance Society of New York, New Vork... 5,000 5,000 | 31. State University of New York, College at 5,000 5,921 $50,000 60, 921 
ve lona College, New Rochelle 5, 000 10,624 Potsdam 
CS Ithaca College, Ithaca 5, 000 14,091 | 30 State University of New York, College of Arts 
88 Jamestown Smmunity College, Jamestown... 5, 000 5,000 and Sciences at Plattsburgh. 
2 Jefferson Community College, Watertown 5, 000 6,507 | 38..---- State University of New York, en of Ce- 

Keuka College, Keuka Par. 5, 000 5,708 ramics at Alfred University, Alf 

King's College, Briarcliff Manor 5, 000 6,2424 State University of New York, Maritime Col- 

Ladycliff College, Highland Falls 3.000 3,233 

Le Moyne College, Syracuse 5, 000 6,974 

Long Island University, — Raton 21, 296 

Brooklyn Center, Brook r 5 5, 000 
Eat Abt campus, Gre = z 288 
on Cam utham, i N 

Manhattan College, B i eR RS 3 5,000 41 Tocai College, Buffalo. -- 

Manhattan School 1 Music, New Vork. A 6,393 | 28------ uiar SCY Community College, Stone 

Manhattanville eos chase i 6, 229 


8 


Mannes Sy ar usie, New Vork 
Maria Regina College, Syracuse 
Marist Leta wl Poughkeepsie. = 
Marymount College, Tarryt 
Marymount Manhattan College, New Vork 
Mater Dei College, Ogdensburg......_. 


85 
Sa 


AANAND ANANN on on en on 


SALAD AMEN, 
888888 


unr Calege Schenectady 
University 

Eastman School of ‘Music, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 
Villa Maria College at Buffalo 
Voorhees Technical Institute, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
Wagner College, Staten Island 
facies Coleen Dobbs Fer. 000 = Webb Institute’ of Naval Architecture, Glen 
Mills College of Education, New Vork - , 000 Cove. 
Mohawk Valley Community College, Ut 000 743 | 35------ Wells College, Aube oe nee sores enna 
Molloy Catholic College for sen Rockville 5, 000 000 | 26------ Westchester Community 8 Valhalla... 
Centre. 20_..... Yeshiva University, New Vork 
Monroe Community College, Rochester 5,000 15,492 | 17--- Graduate Center, New York 
Nassau Community College, Garden City 5, 000 20,451 | 17------ Stern College, New Vork. 
Nazareth College of Rochester, Rochester. 5, 000 7,355 
New School for Social Research, New York... 5,000 9,791 
ie? ee an core vanan Vork. 8880 18, 3 
Westbury Center, estbury....... 0 
New York Law School, New Nor. 5, 000 5; 000 Wan Cacti 
New York University, ‘New Vork 5, 000 44, 068 
Graduate Business Center, New York. 5, 000 5, 000 
. .. University Heights Center, Bronx 5.000 5, 000 $5, 7, 156 
. County Community College, Niag a 5,000 10, 641 8 5,983 
, 7,399 
~ Niagara 8 Niagara University 5, 000 10,939 5, 000 5, 000 
1 2 come College of Staten Island, Staten 5, 000 5, 887 > oo i = 
8 Onondaga Community College, Syracuse 5, 000 7,676 5, 000 5,565 
. 1 — County Community College, Middle- 5, 000 9, 666 weh TOn sallthe 2.000 58 
— E a a ry. ; 
18. ee Pace l Calle ee 5, 000 21,722 --- Catawba oe cere Institute, Hickory... 5, 000 7, 585 
Sea ee ester Campus, Pleasantville- 5, 000 5, 000 Tia 8 Piedmont Community Colle , Char- 5,000 8,777 
| 3 a Parsons School of Design, New Vork. 5,000 5, 895 
1 Paul Smith's College hy Arts and Sciences, 5,000 5,000 | 1 - Gales of the 888 Elizabeth City 5, 000 190 
aul Smiths. 8 Davidson College, Davidson 5, 000 
Polylechnie Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn... 5, 000 13,575 | 5.. een Sa ar College, Lexing- 5, 000 
Long Island Graduate Center, Farming- 5, 000 5, 000 
dale. — Spas ‘University, 7 — 000 
Pratt Institu! 5, 000 9,874 | 5....... Durham Business Coll 000 
. 5,000 18,160 | 5....... Durham Technical Inst 000 
5, 000 6,428 1. East Carolina ahont iile. „000 
5, 000 I City State „ Elizabeth City. 5,000 
5, 000 8,880 | 6_...... Elon College, Elon College. _......-...-.__. 5, 000 
5, 000 7,962 | 7 Fayetteville State Col Fsyetteville 5, 000 467 
5,000 5,000 — seer Technical Institute, Fayetteville.. 5, 000 000 
5, 000 5,000 | 10. Gaston College, Gastonia 5, 000 
5,000 5, 000 É Z Greensboro Greensboro.. 5, 000 „439 
5, 000 10,932 Guilford College, Greensboro 5, 000 6,798 
5, 000 5, 000 Guilford Technical Institute, Jamesto 5, 000 5, 000 
5, 000 9, 005 Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte. 5,000 5,000 
5,000 8,815 -McRae College, Inc., Banner Elk. 5, 000 6, 358 
5, 000 17,843 Lenoir County Community College, Kinsto 5, 000 7,381 
5, 000 5,789 Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 5, 000 7,828 
5, 000 5, 000 Livingston ae Hisbury...... 5, 000 5,759 
475 Spark — 5, 000 6,371 Louisburg College, Inc., Lo Tes — 5,000 5,900 
ville. — 5,000 5, 254 Methods N . V 8, 694 
~ Skidmore College, N oga Sorin . 5, 000 5, 000 Mitchell Co! 1 e Coos senda 5, 000 5, 000 
- State University of New York at Albany 5, 000 21, 886 Londres An 28 College nc., Montreat... 5, 000 396 
State University of New York at Binghamton.. 5, 000 14,225 Mount Olive Junior Colleae” hay Mount Olive- 5,000 5, 939 
State University of New York at Buffalo 5, 000 57, 507 North Carolina lpg enw ell and Technical 5,000 14, 766 
State University of New ae at Stony Brook... 5, 000 25, 501 State University, Greensb 
State University of New Yor oe ai ral and 5, 000 7, 021 North Carolina College at Durham, Durham... 5,000 13,113 
Technical College at Alfred. North Carolina School of the Arts, Winston- 5, 000 5,505 
State University of New ‘er Agricultura and 5,000 6,654 Salem 
Technical College at | ees North ‘Carolina State University at Raleigh, 5, 000 
State University o New york, A ultural and 5,000 ũ ⅛mmmw— 5, 000 
Technical College at Cobleskill. i E ASPER North arolina Wesleyan College, Inc., Rocky 5, 000 
8 = University o gee = Agricultural and 5, 000 28 6, 164 Moun 
echnical College at 8232 paa Technical Institute Esareti e 5, 000 
+ dea ees sti Universi: de Dahr Agriculturaland 5, 000 5,000 | 4.. — ey Raleigh, | Inc,, Ralei leigh... 5,000 
Technical Je der Farmingdale. Fo 5 Pede ges te Coll Pembroke 5, 000 
3 State Univers! New Yo 1 and 5, 000 . 9,0338. Pfeiffer College, Inc., Misenheimer 5, 000 
Technical College at Mo Pitt Technical Institute Greenville. 5, 000 
3 State e a of New York.” College at 5, 000 S Se 13,684 ueens College, Inc., C Charlotte 5, 000 
B ichmond Technical Institute, Samal 5, 000 
CSS State University of New York, College at 5, 000000000 5, 000 Rockingham ety College, Wentworth.. 5, 000 
Buffalo, 10. - Sacred Heart College, Belmont 5,000 
8 State University of New York, College at 5,000 S „ y —— Presbyterian College, Inc., 5,000 
388.5 State University of New York, College at 5, 000 5,000 | 4 SA Augustine nes College, Raleigh_...........- 5, 000 
Fredonia. Bees Salem College, Winston-Salem. _.......-...- 5, 000 
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NORTH CAROLINA—Continued OH1O—Continued 
3_...... Sampson Technical Institute, Clinton $5,000 | 12...... Columbus College of Art and Design, Colum- $5, 000 
8. -- San im ommuni eal College, Southern 6,435 bus. 
4 . Shaw University, 2 3 7,038 | 20...... Cu ahoga Canay College, Metropolitan 5, 000 
7. Southeastern Commun ty College, Whiteville.. 5,953 sin Cleveland. 
5. Southern Pilgrim College, Kernersville. 2, 000 Dayton Art Institute, Dayton 2, 
9. Surry Community College, Dobson 5, 000 Defiance College, Defiance 5, 
6. Technical Institute of Alamance, Burlington. 6, 401 Saon Univer, Granville 5, 
4... University of North Carolina, Chapel Hi 50, 163 ke College, Cleveland 5, 
8 University of North Carolina, Charlotte. f indlay Col eee, Findlay......... 5, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro. Franklin University, Columbus 5, y 
W. W. Holding Technical Institute, Raleig Heidelbe College, Tiffin 5, 6,514 
Wake Forest University, Winston-Salem Hiram College, Hiram 5, 7, 430 
Warren Wilson Coll iene. Gde. John Carroll University, iei 5, 9,712 
Kent State University, 5, 70, 305 
Ashtabula Branch, Ashtabula 5 5, 000 
-- Western Piedmont Columbiana Branch Gni Liverpool). 5, 5, 000 
Morganton Columbiana Branch a 5, 5, 000 
Wilkes Community College, Wilkesboro....... Stark County Branch, Canton i 5, 000 
Wilmington College, Wilmington. ......- Trumbull County Branch, Warren 5, 5, 000 
Wilson County Technical Institute, Wilson. Tuscarawas tie Branch, New Phila- 5, 5, 000 
Winston-Salem State College, Winston-Salem. delphia. i; ga 
„24 
— 9,885 
NORTH DAKOTA 5, 7, 094 
5, 6, 556 
5, 6, 257 
2. Assumption College, Richardton.. $5, 000 $5, xford._. 5, 41. 
2. Bismarck Junior College, Bismarc’ 5.000 6, Mount Union 80 ge, Alliance 5, 5 
2. Dickinson State College, Dickinson 5, 000 9, ----- Muskingum College, New Concord 5, 6, 
Ji Jamestown College, Jamestown. ~-~- - 5,000 5, Notre Dame College, Cleveland 5, 5, 
1. Lake . sage Junior W Devils Lake. 5,000 n Hal College, Oberſin -00-00 5, 10, 
2 Mary College, Bismarck - 5,000 5,000 1. Ohio 3 Institute, otii College ofAp- 5, 6, 
10277722 Mayville State cal Mayle — 5,000 5, 702 015 fort ience —.— Cinc 
7 N A Kag State College, Minot 5, 000 9.110 i 12, 
EER Dakota Scl — a roves and State 5,000 R 133. 


aay oll A Bottin 
— North Dakota tate School 0 Science, Wahpe- 5, 


ton. 
North Dakota State University, Fargo 
University of North Dakota, rand For 
Ellendale Branch, Ellendale.. 


> 
SION OF On On Oe Oo 


SOS 


SSBSSSSRSSISIRSS 828888888888888825 883282 


8888888888888888 888888888888888888 88888888888 888888 8888888888 


MOO nn onan an nn cn on aren cn on on on ot 


—.— Rio Grande Coll io Gra 5 06, 
c= Cascade College, P e eee, È 0 959 —.—.—. 5.80 | 20.11 St. John Collage of Cle Cleveland Cleveland ; 6 
2__._.._ CentralOre 85 anp. Bend 5,000 1——— — o lege, School of Law, 5, 5, 
1 5,000 — Sinclair community ae College, Dayton Ss 7, 
5, 000 — Tiffin Universi es 5, 5, 
4, 000 25 University of cin ronal, Cincinnati. b 54 
Eastern Oregon Colle 5,000 — University of Cincinnati, Cincinna „ „ 
George Fox Follege, enbere- 5,000 ERNE Raymond Wa — Branch, Blue Ash... 5, 55 
F 1 Porlan 22 7 er leer of Toledo, Toledo. s 30, 
Lewis and © È Od l Fe Urbana University, Urbana 5 6, 
o cs (Bell ae Ursuline College for Women, Cleveland. 5, 5, 
5, 000 24—— Western College for 8 3 ate 5, 5, 
( aay © | I Pea Wilberforce poe ag ee force... 5, 7, 
5,000 Wilmington College, Wilmingto 5, 5, 
5, 000 8 „ „S — ae E 
Oregon College ucation, Monmouth...... 5,000 n „ „ 
1 Oregon State University, Corvallis... 5, 000 Xavier University, e 5, 12, 
1 Marine Science Center, Newport. 1, 500 Youngstown State University, 5,000 5, 
M Oregon Technical Institute, Klamath Fal 5, 000 
1 Pacific University, Forest Grove... 8 5, 000 OKLAHOMA 
Portland Community College, Po! 5, 000 
Portland State College, Nad 5,000 
Reed Institute, Portland — 5,000 6,000: „o $6, 030 
-- Southern Oregon College, Ashland .-------- 5, 000 88 5, 000 
ee Oregon eSommunity College, 5,000 4 A B z 4 5 
„ * — 8, 
Treasure Vailey Community Coles, Ontario... 5,000 1 | SRSA 3, 000 
-~ Umpqua Community College, Roseburg ——.— 5.000 5,000 15,953 20, 953 
University of Oregon, Eugene 5, 000 4,974 1.530 6, 504 
— University of Po and, Portland. 5, 000 5, 000 8,627 13,627 
Willamette University, Salem 5, 000 5, 000 1,998 . 6, 998 
2.500 761 3, 261 
Langston University, Langston. 5, 000 1,224 6.22 
OHIO Murray State College, Tishomin 5, 000 1,817 6, 817 
. Northeastern Oklahoma Agricultu 5, 000 3,414 8,414 
lechanical Coll Miami. 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs $5, 8 Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 5, 000 18, 886 
* ‘utney Graduate scams of ) P - Northern Oklahoma College, Tonkawa. 5,000 5, 418 
eacher are — Putney, Vt. ) Northwestern State College, Alva OT eek aes 5, 000 
Ashland College, Ashlandq——— 52. Oklahoma Christian College, Oklahoma City... 5, 000 6,712 
Idwin Wallace College, Berea. - 5.. Oklahoma C avanes Oklahoma cy = 5, 000 11, 265 
* en College, Buffon 6. Oklahoma College of Liberial Arts, Ch BS, CON ARVs 5, 000 
Bowing Green State University, Bowling a Oklahoma Milita’ Academy Claremore. 888 2 se tas 
Capital University, Columbus 2. 5,000 5,000 
Case Western Reserve Unive 5. 2. 500 2,500 
Central State University, Wilberforce... - 6. 5, 000 7,618 
Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleveland- appease S 
Cleveland State 9 Cleveland * Phillips Univers! i 5, 000 6, 681 
College of Mount St. Joseph on the Ohio, 5,000 ------- Poteau Communi en Poteau_ — 2,910 3,872 
Mount St. j . 4. St. Gregory's College, Shawnee 5, 000 5,743 
College of St. Mary of the Springs, 3 5,000 S 6,746 | 3_-- Southeastern State College, Durant - 5,000 10, 139 
= —.— of Steubenville, Steuben ville 5, 000 5, 000 . Southwestern College, Oklahoma City- 5, 000 57¹ 5, 578 
College of Wooster, Wa 5, 000 5,000 | 6 Southwestern State College, Weatherford... S N 20,317 
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4... University of Oklahoma, Norman $5, 000 

1 . University of Tulsa, Tulsa. _ 5 

1 College of Law, Tulsa. - 5, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
20 1 rt C rt. 5, 000 
pane icKeesport Campus, McKeesport... , 
bacati %% 5 1 Mont Alto Campus, Mont e Ken 5, 000 
3 Allentown College of St. Francis de Sales, 3.628 - ee 5,000 
Center Valley. Ozoni Campus, Abington- ..-.--------- 5, 000 5,000 
& a uylkill Campus, 80 yal Haven 5, 000 5, 000 
, 451 Scranton Center, Scranton_.......- 5, 000 5, 000 
6, 034 Shenango Valley Campus Sharon 5,000 5,000 
2 — Wilkes — Center, Wilkes-Barr 5, 000 5, 000 
4 York Campus, Vork. 5, 000 5,000 
4 = Philadelphia “College of Ari, Philadelphia... 5, 000 7, 322 
5,931 2------- Leg om hia 8 of Textiles and Science, 5, 000 8, 960 
4,882 | 3 Philadelph. phia Musical Academy, Philadelphia.. 5, 000 597 
8,311 | 2712 Pierce Junior Colle e, 5 I e SAI 5,000 
5,854 | 977.7.. PMC College, Ches! 13 * eS SES: -- 5,000 
3858 14 Point Park College, Pittsburgh... ..-..- — 5,000 
5.95014 Robert Morris 1 College, Pi itisburgh_..--- 5, 000 
5, 000 1 Rosemont College of the Holy Child Jesus, 5, 000 
5 Rosemont. 
ears On city Paro ra KE AA St. Francis College , Lorett torii 5, 000 
Z College Misericordia, fa ballas 7,219 15.: ao ieee e nithe:City, of Phitadel=.=:5, 000 882 
e College’ of N County 9,478 | 21 St. A delphi R 5,000 5,452 
„ en T 7 ate | Seen Seton Hill College, Greensburg- ----.-. 5; 000 5, 000 
1635.45 ory ty 5 of Ale eny County— 5, 000 BAND) Scenes nae 7,419 | 18. Shippensburg $ e College, Se 5,000 12.643 
2. TA State College, Sli 
20.—.— . 0 ot of 1 Count) — 5.000 25 ae — Garden Institute, Phliade mph — 90 5.900 
5 ehanna University, Selins; £ 
25...--- 3 iy Veiter of of Beaver County, Free- 5,000 13 Swarth oar een 8.000 3.900 
. niversity, Philadelphia............. 5, 
. community College of Delaware County, 5, 000 + 1 l — 4 — ie 7 — Combos, 5.00 65.600 
tis. Community College of Philadelphia, Phila- 5,000 26. . Thiel College: Greenville. j 5,000 257 
elphia. 
8 Delaware Valley College of Scienees and 5,000 Gade 33 85000 en 
ure, D 
19...... Dickinson College, Carlisle .-.---------n-+0- 5, 000 Ai f abe dso 5000 8 oo 
5.-..--- Dropsie Colle; , Philadel aa : pe At Johnstown, Johnstown. 5, 000 000 
14——— D Duquesne University, P pan At Titusville, Titusville. - 5, 000 000 
. ern Pilgrim College, Allentown- - 5, 000 University of Scranton, Seranton--.----.----- 8.900 a 
——5— Edinboro S 9 — For ze Mary fr College, Wayne 5; 000 000 
5 8 aria C College . 5.000 134 
8 - Villanova Univers y Villon Ee ote E 5, 000 760 
1 — Washington and Jefferson College, Washington. 5,000 000 
„ Waynesburg College Waynesbur, 5, 000 970 
3 — West € Chester State College, West Cheste 5, 000 289 
5. tminster polle e, New Wilmington 5, 000 000 
4 8 e . 8. — 5 
Coens burg Area Catan 4, 000 mmunity R 678 
12 wilson’ Coll lege, Chambersburg... ....-.-.-... F Gocanasehauanss 5, 000 
83 Holy y Family College, Mim e. 5, 000 5,817 | 19... York Junior Qe Char VOe See e 5,000 1,789 --........ 6,789 
ai Indiana Univer info Pennovivenis; Indiana.. E 000 ils 
1 ndiana University of Pennsylvania, Indiana.. 5, z 
8 Arst rong . Babs i Center, Kittan- 5, 000 5, 000 RHODE ISLAND 
Center, Punxsutawney. 5,000 5, 000 
ntingdon_..... 5,000 5,000 | 1 Barrington College, Barrington 
nior College, La Plum 5,000 5,937 | 1 Brown University, Providence 
„ Wilkes-Barre... - 5, 000 8,137 | 2 Mount St. Jose ‘College Wakefield 
. Kutztown State College, Kutztown 5, 000 13,763 | 1....... Providence College, Providence 
lege, Faston 5,000 6,0102. Rhode Island College, Providence. 
La Roche College, Allison Park. 5, 000 5,699 | 2_...... Rhode Island Junior College, Providence 
ees ser College, Annville 5, 000 5,000 | 1. a Island School of Design, Providence 
County Communi! 5,000 6, 507 | 2. oger Williams College, Providence 
Sm re University, Bethlehem. 5,000 18.9 Wace ones 80 ve Regina College, Newport. 
9. — Lincoln University, Lincoln KANIN -n 5,000 6,2782. University of Rhode and Kingston 
Lock Haven State College, Loc Haven 5, 000 a (ap ae Extension Division, Providence 5, 000 s 
25 ~ Luzerne County Community flee Wilkes- 5, 000 6,898 2 Seen ‘School of Oceanography, 5,000 _.......--.-2.....-- 5, 000 
aunderstown. 
17. 2 —— College, Williamsport... . - 5,000 6,926 
13. anor Junior College, Jenkintown - 5,000 5,109 
10. Mansfield State College, Mansfield. =- 5,000 6, 109 SOUTH CAROLINA 
10 Marywood College, Scranton . 5,000 8, 032 
24. Mercyhurst Coll e ton 5 - 5,000 6, 227 
19. Messiah College, Grantham ------ - 5,000 S Allen University , Columbia. $5, 000 $6,953 
2 T Millersville State College, “Millersville 8 5, 000 12,348 | 3....... Anderson College Anderson naain 5,000 5, 000 
828 Montgomery County Community College, Con- 5, 000 , 344 | 1. Baptist College at Coa Charleston... 5,000 9,101 
shol 2. Benedict College, Columbia 5,000 7,491 
ge of Art, Philadelphia 5, 000 6,460 | 1 . Berkeley-Charleston-Dorchester Technical 5, 000 7,975 
lege, Bethleh 5, 000 §, 000 Education Center, North Charleston 
4,161 4,772 | 3 Central 4 — 5 College, Central 5, 000 5,925 
5. 000 5,488 1 Citadel, Charleston 5,000 5,000 
5, 000 5,0002 Claflin College, Orangeburg. 5,000 7, 030 
5,000 5,000 | 3 Clemson University, Clemson. -- 5,000 23,911 
5. Clemson University at Sumter Sumter... 5,000 5,000 
4,579 4,858 | 6... Coker College for Women, Hartsville 000 5,556 
Villano 1 College of Charleston Charleston 000 300 
— ata Our Lady o of Angels College, Glen Riddle. $000, ... 250 .......... 5,250 | 2....... Columbia Caliege, Columbia._.._ 000 508 
-D Pennslyvania State Un versity, University 5,000 133,034 138,034 | 4 Converse College Spartanburg 000 297 
rk. 3._..... Erskine College, Due West 5, 000 214 
renter Center, Allentown. 000 6....... Florence-Dar ington Technical Education 5,000 083 
Altoona Campus, Altoona. 000 Center, spo me 
Beaver Campus, Monaca 000 Friendshi ip Junior er 79 HN 2, 500 311 
Behrend Campus, Erie.. 000 Furman University, Gr . — 35 


Berks Center, Wyoming — be ani Technical — Center, Green- 
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SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued TENNESSEE—Continued 
8 Horry-Marion-Georgetown Technical Educa- 55, 000 
tion Center, Conway. 88 4, 50 hin Don re * 275 
3 Lander College, Greenwood „000 2 s „000 
— cana Limestone College, Gaffney. 4 5,000 
5...-.-- Morris College, Sumter. 5,000 —— 8,000 
e r : 
E orth Greenville Junior , Tig 
2. 8 1 Technical 5„%000———.——u . 8.000 
enter, Orangeburg. 
) rae a Palmer College, Charleston 1 0b 5,000 
* mier llege-Columbia Division, Co- 5,000 i 5, 000 
umbia. z 
Sargon Piedmont Technical Education Center, Green- 5, 000 5,000 19,481 $100,000 124, 481 
wood. 5,000 N 5,274 
, a Presbyterian College, Clinton 5, 000 
88 56 7408 Technical Education Center, Colum- 5, 000 pA | pk hae 7,97 | FT —4.ñxĩ2t0%ͥg᷑k — — 
a. 
Pha A A South Carolina State College, Orangeburg.._._ TEXAS 
ri Tat 8 rst Technical Education „ ee T—u—̃— L A eee 
enter, Spartanburg. 
4....... Spartanburg Junior College, Spartanburg 13 Abilene Christian Colle; $5,000 $3, 808 808 
6. z Sumter Area Technical Education Center, 1 . — Alvin Junior College, A 38 A 8 1175 
C ß Oe etait |) Aenea $ 
8 Tri-County Technical Education Center, 21.—— 5,000 9, 14, 062 
Pendleton. 3 Austin College, Sherman 5000 25-5, 5, 000 
e University of South Carolina, Columbia....... 2 Bee Count 5, 000 6, 452 
SES Aiken County Regional Campus, Aten 1 — Bishop College 5, 000 7.655 
2 Beaufort Regional Campus, Beaufort. |) aes Blinn College, 5, 000 7, 454 
8 Coastal Carolina Regional Campus, Con- 1 - 5, 000 7,377 
way. . M 5, 000 
Florence Regional Campus, Florence 2, 500 4, O11 
Lancaster Regional Campus, Lancaster 5, 000 5, 589 
Salkehatchie Regional Campus, Allendale. 5, 000 8, 107 
Spartanburg Regional Campus, Spartan- 5, 000 5, 000 
burg. 5, 000 15, 892 
Union Regional Campus, Union 5, 000 24, 304 
Voorhees College, Denmark 664 §, 000 5,451 
Winthrop College, Rock Hi 91 LL eee ee Se 5, 000 
Z Wofford College Spartanburg a EN 80 | 9: -c-+-- Iveston Community College, Galveston 5, 000 6, 299 
York County echnical Education Center, 000 | 17-----. Hardin-Simmons Univers 5,000 5, 643 
Rock Hill. lS BE Henderson oady 5,000 7,762 
3 Houston Baptist College 5, 000 7, 069 
17_._... Howard Payne College, 5, 000 7,460 
SOUTH DAKOTA 10...... Houston-Tillotson Col s 5,000, 222 os 5, 000 
Incarnate Word College, San Anto: 5,000 5,000 
Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins. 5, 000 5,817 
1. Augustana College, Sioux Falls. $5, 000 Kilgore Collega 5, 000 9, 054 
2 Black Hills State College, Spearfis 5, 000 - Lamar State Col 5, 000 31, 259 
2. Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchel 2,500 Laredo Municipal 000 a 5, 00) 
1. General Beadle State College, Madison 5, 000 LeTourneau College, Lo 5, 000 26, 3 
1_...... Huron College, Huron 5, 000 -- Lee College, Bain 5, 000 6,999 
bo. Mount Marty College, Yankton _- - 5,000 — Lon Morris College, Jacksonville_.. F 1,500 
Eai Northern State College, Aberdeen- 5,000 - Lubbock Christian Coll 5, 000 „000 
Eok Presentation College, Aberdeen 5,000 Mary Allen College, C 407 407 
1 Sioux Falls College, Sioux Fals 1,795 II. Mary Hardin-Baylor Coll S 5,000 
2 South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, 5, 000 i McLennan ie ong 5,000 3.884 8, 884 
Rapid city. 17 McMurray College, Abilene 5,000 2,258 7.258 
South Dakota State University, Brookings. 5, 000 13 Midwestern University, Wichita Falls. 5,000 10, 666 15, 666 
Southern State College, Springfield 5, 000 6. Navarro Junior College, 4,500 184 5, 864 
University of South Dakota, Vermillio 5, 000 13 North Texas State Unive 5,000 39.751 141; 831 
Yankton College, Yankton 5, 000 21. Odessa Junior College, Od 5,000 3,717 8,717 
. oe Our Lady of the Lake 5, 000 1,893 11,431 
. Pan American College, Edinburg 5, 000 8,788 13, 788 
1——— Panola College rhage 5,000 1,152 6, 152 
3 Parish Junior College 5,000 1,067 6, 067 
7 Paul Quinn College, Waco 3.000 1,225 6, 225 
Austin Peay State University, ClatksvIlle. $5, 000 $14,022 | 9, Prairie View A and M College 5,000 6,272 11.272 
Bethel College, Mekenzie 5, 000 6,977 | 17....-. Ranger Junior College, Range 5,000 1,208 6, 028 
Chattanooga City College, Chattanooga. bier 5, 000 5, 358 Rice University, Houston 3000 6,095 805 11, 095 
- Chattanooga State Technical Institute, Chat- 5, 000 6,846 | 10 St. Edwards University, „000 2,00 2,000 9.902 
‘oman 21 SE Mary's Univers „$ B000 eL 11,345 16,345 
- Christian Brothers College, Momphls ee 5, 000 7,847 | 20. St. Philips College, 5,000 J. 437 aa 6, 437 
Cleveland State Community College, Cleve- 5,000 6,459 | 2. Sam Houston State College, Hunts! 5,000 20,334 65,000 90,334 
land. 20 - San Antonio College, San Antonio- 5,000 15,856 11,345 32,201 
Columbia State Community College, Columbia. 5, 000 7,985 | 22 San Jacinto College, Pasadena 5,000 6,002 11,002 
Cumberland College of Tennessee, Lebanon 5,000 5,615 - South Plains Junior College, Levelland 88 5, 000 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville...._...__. 5,000 8,593 | 8. - South Texas Junior College, Hous! „000 6. 11,126 
East Tennessee State University, Johnson City. 5,000 24,514 | 5- - Southern Methodist University, Daſlas 5,000 7, 41,769 
Fisk University, Nashviſſe 5,000 - Southwest Texas Junior College, Uvalde. E E AEE EN 5,000 
- Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson 5, 000 - Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos... 5,000 18; 276 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 5, 000 - Southwestern Christian College, Terrell. ..__. C a irs 000 
ville. Southwestern University, Georgetown 5,000 1,090 090 
Hiwassee College, Madisonville 5,000 Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches. 5,000 23, 833 833 
Jackson State munity College, Jackso! 5, 000 Sul Ross State College, Alpine. 5, 000 1,564 564 
King College, Bristol_.....-. 5, 000 11 Temple Junior College, Templ: 5,000 2,846 846 
5,000 17 - Tarleton State Coſſege, Tarleton 5, 000 5,794 794 
5, 000 6. - Tarrant County Junior College, Fort Worth... 5, 000 8, 028 028 
— 5,000 1. - Texarkana Co ege, Texafkans peed 2,680 680 
. 5,000 6. - Texas A and M University, College Station.. 5,000 37, 964 964 
5, 000 6. Texas Christian University, Fort Wort 5, 000 
5, 000 4. Texas College, Tyler............-..-----.-- 5, 000 852 852 
5, 000 6,085 | 1 -~ Texas College of Arts and Industry, Kingsville. 5, 000 
5,000 39,000 100,000 144,000 | 15. 4, 428 
5, 000 10, 197 15, 197 5, 000 
boro. 5, 000 
Milligan College, Mill 2 5,000 6,495 5,000 
Morristown College, 5, 000 5, 248 5,000 
Siena College, Memphis 5,000 5.380 5, 000 
jouthern nary Colle; a - 5,000 6,975 5,000 
> Southwestern at Memphis, Memppfs 5, 000 900 5, 000 
san Technical Institute at Memphis, Mem- 5, 000 5,000 pe 
phis. ; 
8 n Technological University, Cooke- 5, 000 9, 669 aor 
ville. 5 
2 Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens 5,000 6, 358 5,000 
„ Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville..-....- 5, 000 6,577 5, 000 
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TEXAS—Continued WASHINGTON 
ates, Loree poe Community College, Bellevue . $5,000 $6, 484 
i: eas ecg maar $e te | Lo Serenata ee Eos 15 
Pecan llege, no L 3 EEE E — Central Washington e: ensburg. i 
10 1 County Junior lege, parts i a , = Centralia College, Centralia ge, 85 000 5 955 
r — Clark ancouver $ 
Eassa- me. Coleg, N t Clover Park Community College, Tacoma.. 000 7,077 
2 Columbia Basin College, Pasco 000 5, 000 
Eastern Washington State Colle 000 12; 399 
UTAH Edmonds Community College, 000 6,275 
. Everett Junior College, Evei 000 15,354 
Fort 9 College of the Holy Names, 000 5,000 
College of Eastern Utah, Price $5, 000 
College of Southern Utah; Cedar 5, 000 “University, 8 000 028 10, 028 
Shula ler College, St. ion y- 5, 000 mats 125 10 — — 13 32 
Jae i, oer ake 8 8.000 Northwest College of he Assemblies of God, 80 f. 585 6, 788 
Wee e e t i E SR Ra ae 
Sal Lake City 4 T, eran University, nd.. „ x a 
Westminster College, Sait Lake City.....-.-.- 5, 000 “= Peninsula College, Port Angeles... 5.000 2,362 7, 362 
St. Martin's College, — — — 5, 000 520 5,520 
Seattie Community Col Seattle 5,000 29, 61 34,611 
VERMONT Seattle Pacific Colle; ze, Sea (ROE 5, 000 2, 284 7, 284 
Seattle University, Seattle 5, 000 5, 62 10, 624 
Shoreline — t morn Seattle 5, 000 6, 024 11, 024 
— it Valley College, Mount Vernon. 5,000 1,962 6,962 
At large. Bennington College, Be: $5, 000 ne Community College, — 5, 000 4,993 9,993 
Do_... Castleton State Col 5, 8, 228 rer Wright Cang pokane... m S ENET 5,000 
Do._.. Champlain College, Bu 000 5, 000 -- Tacoma Community College, Tacoma. N 5, 000 
Do._.. College of St. ist thet 1,600 * 1,904 University of Washington, Seattle 5,000 57,164 62, 164 
Do.... Goddard College, Pla infield. 5, 000 S 6,562 | 4 Walla Walla Community Col e, Walla Walla.. 5,000 1, 6, 268 
Do. Green Mountain College, Poultney... o - 5,000 | 4 Washington Bice University, Pullman 5, 000 5,000 
Do.... J poe ml State College, Johnson. 5,000 4 6,672 | 5 Wenatchee Valley College, Wenatchee ...- 5,000 3,260 8,260 
Do.... Lyndon State Collega Lyndonville. 5,000 1,816 6,816 | 2. Western Washington Sta ‘College, 8 5,000 16, 527 21,527 
Do.... Movibors Colle; lariboro__._ 5, 000 465 5,465 | 4__..... Whitman College, Walla Walla ! 5,000 
Do . Co! Gers Nec 8 1 725 =: Whitworth College, Spokane 000 1,713 .. 6,713 
— NO k „ 
Don. Tri GS e 85 2050 
.... Trinity College, Burlington x 
Do... Unive — of Vern Vermont and State Agricultural 5, 000 85, 881 WEST VIRGINIA 
Collen, e, Burlin 
—.— —— ee al gdh Ganis a 3 00 rat 
}0..... Vermont Techn ege, ni nter.. 5, -Broaddus College, Philipp , 
50. Windham College, Putney- ----------------- 5, 000 7.248 Salden Collose . 3 5 827 
Sauce Sta State te College, luefield__ 5, 000 8,981 
-- Concord College, 5, 000 7,944 
VIRGINIA -- Davis and Elkins College, Elkins. 5,000 6,362 
Fairmont State College, 5,000 12, 024 
Glenville State College, Gl 5, 000 8,941 
Col vill 17 W 3297 3.27 
Wr Averett e, Danville.--....-....-..---- Logan Branch 5 9 
- Blue Ridge 88 College, Weyers Cave 84 Williamson Bra 1,677 1,677 
F . rid altes Lynch : : 8 Coles, Charl 4 1 — 
. Central Virgin —.— „ Lynch- alem College, Salem j K 
$ A Pel EN Shepherd College, 955 herdstown.. 5, 000 7, 426 
| (Fe es Coll of vilen and Mary in Virginia, 7,715 te Col 5, 000 15,438 
Williamsb —.— . Branch, Wi 5, 000 5, 000 
8 Richard B nd easier Es e > ‘2 7 — Bd sy Institute of 39 Mont- 5, 000 11,778 
‘ommun e, 5, „ 
e West V Virginia State College, — an 5, 000 9, 253 
5, 2D West Virginia University, Morgantown 5, 000 31, 521 
5, 6,521 | 14. Kanawa Valle: Graduate . Nitro.. 5, 000 5,000 
5, 5,8454 Parkersburg Center, Parkersburg 5, 000 5, 000 
5, 5,000 | 2 West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon. 5, 000 7,169 
5, 15221. Wheeling College, Wneelin ggg 5, 000 6, 761 
5, 5, 871 
5 72 
5 9.763 WISCONSIN 
5, 5, 000 
EP 5.800 Goll 
„ „000 45 Alverno College, Milwaukee , 000 $5, 000 
10. ie it Col ai a, Arlington. 5 5, 000 3 e Cardi 18 e e e ee... 3000 Soe 
kotons arymoun ni 8 , ------- Cardina e, Milwaukee... a 
10.—.—— Northern Virginia Community College, Bailey's 5,000 7,834 12, 934 rroll College, Waukesha..._....-- 5, 000 6,914 
~ Carthage College, Kenosh: 5, 000 690 
2 000 26,998 z Ronis n 8 ege, Racine 5, 000 5, 000 
8 5, 000 Edg College, Madison 5,000 5, 000 
6 5.274 Holy Family College, Manitowoc 2,500 3, 262 
3 28, 207 Kenosha Technical Institute, Kenosha.. 5, 000 7,611 
6.. aeni Coles 2 „ 5, 000 - Lakeland College, one T 5,000 6,777 
5... St. Paul's Col N. 5 5,000 6, 309 Lawrence University of Wisconsin, Appleton. 5, 000 7,376 
2 Sees d . Incorporata were 5,000 6,125 Layton School of Art ieee pa 5, 000 5,923 
3 Sullins Coll 2.500 2. 500 | 2. ~ Madison Area Technical College, Madison. . 5,000 9, 333 
Sweet 5, 000 6,274 | 6_ T Marian College of Fond Du Lac, Fond Du Lac. 5, 000 5, 000 
5, 000 5,000 | 5. Marquette University, Milwaukee. 5,000 29,432 
5, 000 72,169 | 1. Milton College, Müton -n= z 5, 000 8,835 
— 5,000 5,000 | 5. Milwaukee salon "En zo, M Milwauk 5,000 10.218 
5, 000 5,000 | 5 Milwaukee... 5, 000 5,000 
5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 6, 157 
5, 000 5,000 5, 000 5,518 
Virginia —— ane 5,000 6,225 4, 600 5,173 
inia Military Institute, 1 n. 5,000 5,000 5,000 8,039 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, 5 5,000 38, 337 5,000 5, 000 
College, Petersburg- 5, 000 5, 000 1,500 1.500 
mond 5,000 8,657 5, 000 7,156 
5,000 5,377 fest Depe! 5,000 7,035 
5,000 11,330 k 'eachers College, Reedsbur; 494 494 
5,000 8,192 E Sonta State University, Menomonie. 5,000 15,350 
5,000 6, 080 Barron County Campus, Rice Lake. 5,000 5, 000 
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on of Wisconsin Center System, Mad- 


n. 
Fox Valley Center Campus, Menasha .- 
Green Bay Center Campus, Green Bay 
Kenosha Center Campus, Kenosha... ---- 
Manitowoc County Center Campus, Man- 


i 
Marathon County Center Campus, Wausua. 
Marinette County Center Campus, Mari- 


nette. 
Marshfield-Wood County Center Campus, 


888 8 88 888 


8 
“ 


000 

000 

000 

Marshfield. 998 

8 Racine Center Campus, Racine 100 

6.. ee . County Center, Sheboygan... 241 

2....... University of Wisconsſn— Madison È 

ee University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 613 5, 000 

. Viterbo College, La Crosse 817 5.000 

5 „ Milwaukee. 000 5,000 
1 Clalre. 074 quitas. „ 

3 is Bayamon Regional College, Bayamon- ~- 5,000 

6 097 Ponce Regional College, Ponce 5,000 

3 „000 000 San Juan Campas, Hato Rey 5, 000 

3 Wisconsin State University— 5, 00 545 . 14, 292 

711111] Wisconsin State University—Stevens Point... 5, 000 202 aquas Gurabo Campus, Mano Manca 5, 000 

10. Wisconsin State University—Superior- --- 5, 000 307 975 

| Nee Wisconsin State University—Whitewater_..... 5,000 2, 541 000 

000 

WYOMING Mayagu — 

Rio Ple 000 

At large. Casper College, Casper . $5, 000 198 


Do.... Goshen County Community College, Torring- 


ton. 
Do. Northwest Community College, Powell 
Do.... Sheridan College, Sheridan 
University of Wyoming, Laramie ------ 


D 
Do... 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


= Wyoming Community College, College of the Virgin Islands, St. Thomas 000% F. $6,577 
eliance. = 
COMBINATIONS OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Congres- Special Congres- Special 
pha Name of combination purpose, sional Name of combination —.— 
district type C district type C 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest, 60 West Walton St., Chicago, On behalf of the following institutions: 
1] RAE eS A SRR ie el ee RCTS SSUES Dy Fe NA $404, 914 28 University of California at Los Angeles. $29, 673 
2 University of Chicago, IIlinois 19, 020 
On behalf of the following institutions: 22 University of Illinois 28, 020 
1 Beloit College, Wisconsin 42, 000 6 University of Kentucky 2.543 
1 Carleton College, Minnesota , 000 5 University of Minneso 20, 499. 
2 Cornell College, lowa 69, 824 8 University of Missouri 17, 457 
4 Grinnell College, Iowa 9, 429 1 University of Nebraska.. 623 
n neos College, Il 0 u ge 68 oy 5 his x eeror 3 27,705 
wrence Univers x layne niversity, an. 
„ E iae ENG — 12.505 Greate 3 Orleans Mic 3 55 lane Uni = 
n „ Wisconsin i reater New Orleans Microform rative (Tula - 
Pea eine Meme. AAA 86, 274 ignated as agent), OAZI SE Charles ave Naw Orla C8. des. 50,000 
On behalf of the following institutions: 
The on for Research Libraries, 5721 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, 306, 003 Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
Tite setae ae ee = Po ce ss 2 1 c 19,324 
on behalt of the following institutions: eee oe ts that 11, 352 
2 * Harvard Üniversity, ee. 29,673 2 Tulane University of Leds... 19, 324 
1 nois Institute of echnolog) - „ Ha hire Inter-Libi 
f and Technology... 5 mpshire Inter-Library Center, Inc., in care of University of 
Ai Loyola University Se Na 7738 Massachusetts Library, Amherst, l 88.—.———.—.——. 50, 000 
6 Michigan State University.. ------ 16, 893 On behalf of the following institutions: 
4 Princeton University, New Jersey. „158 1 Amherst College, Massachusetts 12, 500 
3 St. Louis 3 Missouri. 7, 656 2 Mount Holyoke College, Massachusetts. 12, 500 
21 Southern Illinois University 20, 553 1 Smith College, Massachusetts 12, 500 
1 State University of lowa. 15, 432 1 University oF Massachusetts. 12, 500 
EARL SANDE PASSES AWAY Guy So Handy, as Sande.” He thus typi- here today after dying Sunday at the end of 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I regret 
to report that on August 20, Earl Sande, 
one of horseracing’s best known jockeys, 
died at the age of 69, in Salem, Oreg., 
where he had been a resident for the past 
4 years. 

Mr. Sande was born in Groton, S. Dak., 
and started his career as a bronco buster 
and quarter horse racer in Idaho. He rode 
his first thoroughbred winner in 1918 at 
the age of 20, and eventually rode 967 
winning horses. His mounts included 
three firsts and two seconds in the Ken- 
tucky Derby, and Man O’War in the 1920 
Miller Stakes at Saratoga, N.Y. 

His brilliant riding prompted famed 
writer Damon Runyon to write a poem 
in 1923 entitled “There Never Was a 


SSG ee, ot ee, eee Se 


fied and contributed to one of the golden 
ages of racing. 

Those who follow the sport in the 
Northwest and throughout the country 
will be saddened by his passing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article entitled “Golden Era Rider Sande 
Is Buried,” published in the Washington 
Post on August 21, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post, Aug. 21, 1968] 
GOLDEN Era RmeR SANDE Is BURIED 
SALEM, OREG., August 20.—Earl Sande, 


among thoroughbred racing’s top jockeys 
during the Golden Era of sport, was buried 


a lingering illness, 

Ranked among sports superstars of the 
1920s and early 1930s along with Babe Ruth, 
Bill Tilden and Jack Dempsey, Sande suc- 
cumbed in a nursing home at Jacksonville in 
southern Oregon. He was 69 years old. 

Mr. Sande, who started as a bronco buster 
and quarter-horse jockey in Idaho, rode three 
Kentucky Derby winners—Zev in 1923, Flying 
Ebony in 1925 and Gallant Fox in 1930. 

Two among his other mounts placed second 
in the Louisville classic—Billy Kelly in 1919 
and Osmond in 1927. And he rode Man O’War 
to victory in the 1920 Miller Stakes at Sara- 
toga, N.Y. 

Mr. Sande’s brilliant riding prompted 
Damon Runyon, the famed columnist and 
novelist, to write a poem in 1923 titled, 
“There Was Never A Guy So Handy As Sande.” 
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The jockey was referred to after that as The 
Handy Guy Named Sande.” 

He was born in Groton, S.D., Nov. 13, 1898, 
rode his first winner, Prince S., in 1918 and 
eventually won 967 races and purses totaling 
over $2.9 million. In 1923, he won 39 stakes 
races. 

“Man O' War was the greatest horse I ever 
rode,” he said recently while reminiscing, “I 
only rode him that one time in the Miller 
Stakes, but we won by five or six lengths and 
he never extended himself. 

“Gallant Fox, too, was a great horse, but 
entirely different from Man O’War. You 
couldn’t let him get too far in front or he 
would try to loaf. But he was a mighty tough 
horse to beat once another looked him in the 
eye.” 

Tir. Sande, in ill health, came to Oregon 
about four years ago. 

Mr. Sande retired as a jockey in 1930. He 
made several comebacks, though, the last in 
1953 at 55 years of age when he rode in ten 
races and won one. 


THE FINANCING OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President as the 
struggle to accomplish national goals 
through the efficient allocation of budget 
funds becomes more acute within the 
next several years, the fiscal crisis in 
higher education will be high on the list 
of important issues demanding congres- 
sional attention. Although the impact 
that higher education has on the na- 
tional populace may be difficult to pin- 
point, that it is a major factor contribut- 
ing to both the enrichment of national 
life and the economic development of 
the Nation is undeniable. Today, how- 
ever, rapidly rising costs are endanger- 
ing the ability of our colleges and uni- 
versities to continue to provide the bene- 
fits of higher education to as many 
Americans as it does now and to still 
maintain the quality of higher education. 

At present the Nation allocates $15 
billion, or 2 percent, of the gross national 
product for the support of higher educa- 
tion. College administrators together 
with economists warn that in the next 
10 years the Nation must increase its 
support of higher education to nearly $30 
billion or 3 percent of GNP if we are to 
maintain autonomous, diverse, and qual- 
ity higher education. Because of the lim- 
ited tax bases of State and local govern- 
ments and the constrained budgets of 
private institutions, severe pressures will 
be placed on the Federal Government for 
financial aid. 

The Higher Education Amendments of 
1968—H.R. 15067—are a significant step 
in the increased participation by the 
Government in the financing of higher 
education. However, we must realize that 
these amendments are not a complete 
solution. The scope of the financial prob- 
lem facing our institutions of higher edu- 
cation requires not only increased pro- 
ductive additions to existing programs 
but creative possibilities for new ap- 
proaches. 

The proper method for undertaking 
this necessary reallocation of resources 
and its resultant impact on the economy 
as a whole are questions that are im- 
perfectly understood at this moment 
though they are becoming the crux of an 
increasing number of studies currently 
in progress. With the objective of in- 
creasing our understanding of the eco- 
nomic issues involved, I intend to pro- 
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pose to my colleagues on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee a committee study of 
the fiscal crisis in higher education and 
the possible approaches of the Federal 
Government in assisting this sector. With 
regard to the disturbing prospects for 
higher education. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news article published in a 
recent issue of the New York Times be 
printed in the Recorp. The article reports 
the main observations of a study by the 
U.S. Office of Education entitled Pro- 
jections of Educational Statistics to 
1976-77.“ 

In addition, I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement of the Carnegie Com- 
mission, entitled “Federal Aid to Higher 
Education: An Essential Investment in 
the Future” be included in the RECORD. 
The statement is based on earlier find- 
ings of the commission and besides 
pointing up the crisis in higher educa- 
tion, suggests some possible approaches 
Congress should consider in this area. 

Mr. President, I cannot overemphasize 
the need for detailed studies followed by 
rational proposals for the improved 
funding of higher education. With ex- 
penditures per student from the fifties to 
the seventies expected to triple in certain 
sectors of higher education, colleges and 
universities and State and local govern- 
ments may not be able to expand their 
efforts sufficiently to stem an unavoid- 
able tide of deteriorating quality. The 
Nation must seek to provide individual 
Americans with the maximum oppor- 
tunities for realization of their potential. 
We should realize that higher education 
is an important investment in the future. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 25, 1968] 
EDUCATION Costs EXPECTED To SoAR—RISE OF 

50 PERCENT WITHIN DECADE PREDICTED BY 

U.S. OFFICE 

WaASHINGTON.—The nation’s annual invest- 
ment in its schools is expected to increase by 
nearly 50 per cent during the next decade, 
the United States Office of Education reports. 

In its annual projection of school data, the 
office estimates that expenditures will be 
more than $70-billion by the school year 
ending June, 1977, compared with $48.5- 
billion in 1966-67. 

“This projection is based on the assump- 
tion that enrollment will continue to in- 
crease in high schools and colleges and that 
the expenditures per student will continue 
to rise at all levels of education at approxi- 
mately the same rate as in the past 10 years,” 
Harold Howe 2d, United States Commissioner 
of Education, explained. 

Sixty-two million Americans are expected 
to be in school in 1976-77, compared with 
fewer than 56 million last year, he said. The 
projected total includes 35.4 million grade 
School students, 16.7 million in high schools, 
9.4 million degree-seeking college and uni- 
versity students and 700,000 undergraduates 
in vocational or general studies programs not 
creditable toward a degree. 

INCREASES ANALYZED 

Expenditures for elementary and secondary 
schools will increase from $31.9-billion in 


1966-67 to $42.4-billion 10 years later, the 
education agency estimates. During the same 
period, college and university spending is 
expected to climb from $16.6-billion to $27.8- 
billion. 

Mr. Howe said that the projections indi- 
cated a significant shift in the allocation of 
public school funds over the next decade. 

“By 1976-77, about 64 cents of every public 
school dollar will go for instructional pur- 
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poses—salaries of teachers, supervisors, other 
instructional staff and supporting personnel, 
as well as purchases of textbooks, library 
books, audio-visual materials and similar 
items,” he said. At present about 55 cents is 
allotted for this purpose. 

“The anticipated shift will result mainly 
from larger teaching staffs, greater use of 
subprofessionals such as teacher aides, in- 
creased costs of educational materials, and 
salary hikes,” the commissioner asserted. 
The average annual salary of instructional 
staff is expected to be $9,000 in 1976-77, up 
almost 27 per cent from $7,100 last year. 

In contrast, the Office of Education expects 
a decrease in the proportion of spending for 
capital outlay (land, buildings, and equip- 
ment) by 1976-77, from about 13 cents of 
every public school dollar to 10 cents. This 
will stem from a lower rate of enrollment 
increases in grade and high schools during 
the coming decade and a leveling off in 
demand for new school facilities. 

However, expenditures for interest on pub- 
lic school debt are likely to rise from 3 cents 
of every dollar to 4 cents in 1976-77, the 
projections show. Interest payments often 
continue 20 years or more after construction, 
resulting in debt accumulating faster than it 
is being eliminated. 

At the college and university level, spend- 
ing to educate each student is expected to 
advance sharply as a result of rising enroll- 
ments and increasing costs for each student. 

Of the total $27.8-billion expenditure, pre- 
dicted for 1976-77, about $14.2-billion will go 
for student education—instruction, adminis- 
tration, libraries and other activities directly 
related to education—as opposed to enter- 
prises such as organized research, housing 
and food services. The figure last year was 
$7.7-billion. 

The spending on each student is e 
to climb almost 19 per cent from $1,518 last 
year to $1,805 in 1976-77. At private institu- 
tions the projection is higher $1,782 and 
$2,450. 

The report, “Projections of Educational 
Statistics to 1976-77" (OE~-10030-67), is 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 20402, at $1 each. 

FEDERAL Am TO HIGHER EDUCATION: AN ESSEN- 
TIAL INVESTMENT IN THE NATION’sS FUTURE 


(A statement by the Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education, July 1968) 


In early 1967 the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching established a 
Commission on Higher Education to examine 
and recommend upon the many vital issues 
facing higher education in the United States 
as we approach the year 2000. The Commis- 
sion has initiated a number of longer-range 
research projects and has held a series of 
meetings to consider topics of more imme- 
diate consequence. One that has quickly 
emerged as urgent is the financing of higher 
education. It is now clear that new and sub- 
stantial levels of federal aid are essential if 
higher education is to continue to expand its 
vital services to the nation. The Commission 
is preparing a detailed proposal on federal 
aid which will be available prior to the next 
session of Congress. Meantime, because of 
the urgency of the subject and our wish to 
stimulate the widest possible consideration 
and discussion, the Commission is iss 
this brief general statement on federal ai 
to higher education. 

Ralph M, Besse, President, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. 

Joseph P. Cosand, President, The Junior 
College District of St. Louis, 

William Friday, President, University of 
North Carolina. 

David D. Henry, President, University of 
Illinois, ; 

Theodore M. Hesburgh, C. S. C., President, 
University of Notre Dame. 

Carl Kaysen, Director, Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton. 
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Roy E. Larsen, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Time, Inc. 

Katherine E. McBride, 
Mawr University. 

James A, Perkins, President, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Clifton W. Phalen, Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee, New York Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Nathan M. Pusey, President, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

David Riesman, Professor of Social Sci- 
ences, Harvard University. 

The Honorable William W. Scranton. 

Norton Simon, Hunt Food and Industries, 
Ine. 

Clark Kerr, Chairman. 

The history of American higher education 
is one of steady, rapid and accelerating 
growth, in both magnitude and quality. Two 
great social forces underlie this remarkable 
growth: 

The aspirations of individual citizens for 
maximum realization of their potential abil- 
ities, and 

The widespread recognition that higher 
education is imperative to the economic, 
social, cultural, and scientific progress of the 
nation, 

Today these two forces are propelling 
higher education through the period of its 
greatest growth in our national history. 

Student enrollment has soared from 3 mil- 
lion in 1956 to 6 million in 1967. Estimates 
indicate it will reach 9 million in 1975. 

Higher education has almost always re- 
ceived some federal assistance, but the chief 
financing burden has been borne by state 
and local governments and private donors, 
It is a striking testimonial to their faith 
in higher education that they have financed 
the enormous expansion to date, and that 
they are girding to do still more in the 
future. But it is unmistakably evident that 
a much greater federal investment is now 
essential if the growth of higher education 
is not to be curbed at the very time when 
the need is so crucial for our best intellectual 
efforts, skills, and ideas. 


THE HISTORIC ROLE OF EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


From the beginnings of the Republic, edu- 
cation at various levels has played a vital 
role in the building of a strong democratic 
society— 

Responding to the aspirations of the peo- 
ple for a constantly better life 

Providing an informed electorate as the 
basis for our democratic institutions 

Bringing new waves of citizens into the 
mainstream of American life 

Expressing the religious concerns of the 
several faiths 

Raising the skill attainments of the labor 
force to ever higher levels 

Building the nation’s cultural and scien- 
tific talent to levels of worldwide distinction. 

At earlier stages in the nation's develop- 
ment, these functions were chiefly the re- 
sponsibility of the primary and secondary 
institutions, Now, as education through high 
school has become almost universal, as 
knowledge has exploded, as the professional 
and intellectual demands of modern society 
have become ever more complex and exact- 
ing, the responsibility has shifted increas- 
ingly to America’s colleges and universities. 
THE BROADENING RESPONSIBILITIES OF HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

Today, the nation looks to our institutions 
of higher learning to meet many of our 
most important needs: 

For more and more Americans, aspira- 
tions for a better life assume the necessity 
of a college education. 

A century ago, 2% of young Americans 
entered college. Now, the figure is 50%, and 
still rising. In a Gallup poll 97% of all par- 
ents questioned said they wanted their chil- 
dren to enter college. 

Equality of opportunity through educa- 
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tion, including higher education, is begin- 
ning to appear as a realistic goal for the less 
privileged young members of our society. 

“That there should one man die ignorant 
who had the capacity for knowledge, this I 
call a tragedy.” Thomas Carlyle 

The economy is increasingly dependent 
upon basic research and advancing technol- 
ogy, and upon the higher skills needed to 
make that technology effective, to assure 
national economic growth and well-being. 

40% of the increase in the total national 
income is now attributable to advances in 
knowledge and the rising skill levels of the 
labor force. : 

More managers, teachers, and professionals 
of all sorts are required to serve our com- 
plex society. More health personnel are es- 
sential to staff the fastest growing segment 
of the national endeavor. 

The cultural contributions of higher edu- 
cation take on new dimensions as growing 
affluence and leisure make ble a new 
concern with the quality of life in the United 
States. 

Above all, the nation and the world depend 
crucially upon rigorous and creative ideas for 
the solution to profoundly complex issues, 

“Knowledge is more than equivalent to 
force.”—Samuel Johnson. 

“Mind is the great lever of all things; hu- 
man thought is the process by which human 
ends are ultimately answered.”—Daniel Web- 
ster. 


PRIORITIES FOR FURTHER EXPANSION 


New facilities must be provided for the 
estimated 2 million additional students by 
1975 and for the continuing climb in enroll- 
ment beyond then. In particular, there is 
urgent need for more two year colleges, and 
for more urban institutions in areas now 
inadequately served. 

In 1966-67, 72 new institutions of higher 
learning were established. There will need to 
be at least 2 new colleges per week for the 
next several years to meet predicted de- 
mands. 

In addition, places must be created for 
those students with appropriate achievement 
and motivation whose lack of financial re- 
sources now bar a college education, and 
adequate support must be provided for these 
students. 


Percentage of U.S. undergraduate students 
by family income quartiles, 1966-67 


High quartile 48 
Second quartile 28 
Third quartile 17 
Dow ‘Quarta en EE o ERSE. 7 


If financial barriers were removed, it is 
estimated that an additional 1 million stu- 
dents would be enrolled in higher education 
by 1975. 

The ablest Ph. D candidates and the institu- 
tions that serve them must be supported at 
the highest level of scholarship and scien- 
tific discovery; these students and institu- 
tions are invaluable national resources. 

Medical schools must be created in popula- 
tion centers without such facilities, and sub- 
stantial numbers of new doctors and related 
health personnel must be educated, 

Facilities to train 60% more medical stu- 
dents and 60% more Ph. Ds will be needed by 
1975 to meet the nation’s requirements for 
doctors, researchers, and teachers. 

Research support must be gradually but 
steadily expanded to serve greater numbers 
of graduate students and to help finance ad- 
ditional institutions and additional areas 
of investigation appropriate to national 
needs. 

Smaller colleges must be assured assist- 
ance through support of cooperative facili- 
ties, such as research libraries and computers, 
to guarantee that their unique contributions 
may be continued and improved. 


THE COSTS 
Costs of higher education are rising rapidly. 


For many other activities of society, rising 
costs can be offset in part by rising produc- 
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tivity. Despite improvements in college man- 
agement and experiments in programmed 
learning and other new techniques, no major 
ways are likely to be found to shorten or 
streamline the effort of turning out a rigor- 
ously-disciplined human mind. Beyond that, 
there is more to know today, and more sophis- 
ticated and costly research tools are required. 

Total expenditures for higher education 
climbed from 4.1 billion in 1955 to 15.5 billion 
in 1965. 

Higher education's share of the Gross Na- 
tional Product was 1% in 1955 and 2.2% in 
1965. It will need to be at least 3% by 1975. 

State, local, and private sources are now 
the chief supporters of higher education. 
But state and local governments cannot pro- 
vide additional support of the magnitude 
needed with the speed required, because of 
their presently inadequate tax base re- 
sources. The federal government, with rey- 
enues available from the sharply graduated 
income tax, is the only source now realisti- 
cally able to raise its revenues faster than the 
GNP and thus able to provide higher educa- 
tion with an added share of the GNP. 

State, local, and private sources combined 
now pay about 78% of total higher educa- 
tion costs, and the federal government pays 
22%. While the absolute amounts paid by all 
sectors will continue to rise substantially, 
federal support levels in dollar terms will 
need to double in the immediate future. The 
federal government's proportionate share may 
rise to approximately 33% by 1975. 


PROGRAMS OF FEDERAL SUPPORT 


The best immediate means of federal sup- 
port for the further expansion of higher 
education is basically the strengthening and 
augmentation of programs already underway 
at the federal level: 

Grants and loans to individual students, 
who, with the advice of parents and coun- 
selors, will then constitute the market for the 
selection of institutions and programs to 
meet their current needs. 

Support to institutions to expand and 
strengthen areas of particular national con- 
cern. 

Extension of support for research, for con- 
struction, and for special programs. 

Two other widely discussed approaches are 
not considered as desirable as are extensions 
of existing programs. These are tax credits to 
parents of children in college, a measure 
which would favor middle-income families 
without aiding low-income families where 
the need is greatest; and general subsidies to 
the several states, which would increase the 
authority over higher education of state gov- 
ernments while failing to assure expansion 
of programs of primary national concern. 

Whatever the particular form of federal as- 
sistance, it should be designed not to replace 
but to supplement the optimum support from 
the states and from private sources. 

THE SPECIAL CHARACTER OF AMERICAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Higher education in the United States has 
evolved in directions unique to the special 
needs of this country and of our free society. 
It is the conviction of this Commission that 
higher education will best continue to serve 
the nation as it: 

Creates opportunities for all able young 
people. 

Provides free choice of institutions to stu- 
dents. 

Relies upon multiple sources of income. 

Preserves this diversity of programs and 
control. 

We believe that federal assistance of the 
type proposed in this statement will help the 
colleges and universities of the United States 
to preserve and enhance the special character 
that has made the best of them models for 
institutions of higher learning around the 
world. 

THE ESSENTIAL ACTIONS 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Ed- 

ucation believes that the most urgent na- 
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tional priorities for higher education be- 
tween now and 1975 are: 

Provision for 1 million additional students 
who are now barred for financial reasons 
from our colleges and universities. 

Training facilities for 60% more medical 
students to serve the nation’s essential 
health needs, 

Places for 60% more Ph.D. candidates to 
provide the teachers and researchers required 
to keep pace with the explosion of knowl- 
edg' 


e. 
To enable our colleges and universities to 
meet these national priorities and to con- 
tinue expanding other essential programs, 
the Commission urges that the present levels 
of federal aid to higher education be doubled 
in the immediate future—from $4 billion to 
$8 billion per year. 

For additional copies of this statement or 
information about Commission activities, 
please address: The Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, 1947 Center Street, Berke- 
ley, California 94704. Telephone: Area Code 
(415) 849-4474. 


FEDERAL OR STATE CONTROL? 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, on sev- 
eral occasions I have brought to the at- 
tention of the Members of the Congress 
a subject matter of real concern and ob- 
vious importance to my State of Wyo- 
ming. That is the authority of the States 
to control, regulate, and manage fish and 
wildlife within its territorial boundaries. 

This is an issue which has been made 
significant by the serious threat posed by 
the Department of the Interior to the 
traditional powers of the States to regu- 
late its resident species of fish and wild- 
life. I am privileged to be cosponsor of 
two bills, S. 2951 and S. 3212, which 
represent an effort to reaffirm the role of 
the States in managing resident fish and 
wildlife. These bills are still pending be- 
fore the Senate Commerce Committee 
but I am hopeful that action will soon be 
taken on them. 

The Western Association of State 
Game and Fish Commissioners has been 
very active in trying to resolve this prob- 
lem through enactment of specified leg- 
islation. It has passed a number of reso- 
lutions which relate to issues that are of 
direct concern to the welfare of its mem- 
ber States. 

I have recently received a set of resolu- 
tions adopted by the Western Association 
of State Game and Fish Commissioners 
dealing with the question of State juris- 
diction over fish and wildlife. 

Because of the widespread importance 
of these resolutions to the Western 
States, I ask unanimous consent that two 
of them, Nos. 1 and 16, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 1—STATES’ JURISDICTION or FISH 
AND RESIDENT WILDLIFE SPECIES 

Whereas, the Western Association of State 
Game and Fish Commissioners has by pre- 
vious resolution requested the Federal Gov- 
ernment to adopt policies to prevent en- 
croachment upon the States’ historical juris- 
diction of fish and resident wildlife species; 
and 

Whereas, the Secretary of the Interior has 
recently established a policy that partially 
resolves this Association’s request to protect 
the States’ rights to manage fish and resi- 
dent wildilfe; and 
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Whereas, the Secretary of the Interior is 
to be commended for taking this step; and 

Whereas, the Association feels strongly 
that legislation is necessary to resolve this 
State-Federal problem on a more permanent 
basis; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Western Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners strongly endorses and will as- 
sist in any way possible the passage of legisla- 
tion dealing with the relations between the 
Federal Government and the States in the 
matter of fish and wildlife management to 
the extent that the authority of the individ- 
ual states is fully protected. 

Adopted by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, Reno, 
Nevada, July 11, 1968. 

RESOLUTION 16—DEDICATION OF FEDERAL 

LANDS FOR WILDLIFE PURPOSES 

Whereas, the Fish and Wildlife Coordina- 
tion Act provides authority for federal lands 
to be made available to the States for wild- 
life management and administration; and 

Whereas, the Recreation Advisory Council 
has recognized the desirability of State man- 
agement of lands within national recreation 
areas; and 

Whereas, land now administered by State 
wildlife departments produce numerous ben- 
efits to public recreation; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Western Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners recommends that lands with- 
in Federal water resource development proj- 
ects and national recreation areas within 
Federal water resource development projects, 
which have primary value for wildlife man- 
agement purposes, be made available to the 
individual states for administration as pro- 
vided in the Fish and Wildlife Coordination 
Act. 

Adopted by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, Reno, 
Nevada, July 11, 1968. 


CLIFFORD DENIAL OF EXCESS 
PROFITS NOT CONVINCING 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago, Secretary of Defense 
Clark Clifford addressed a letter to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services [Mr. RUSSELL] 
on the subject of profits on defense con- 
tracts. This letter was later placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Because of the interest of the Joint 
Economic Committee, of which I am 
chairman, and because of my own inter- 
est, both as a Senator and as a taxpayer, 
I read Secretary Clifford’s letter most 
carefully. Of course, we all know the 
enormous magnitude of military pro- 
curement. We are currently spending $45 
billion annually on this program, If ex- 
cessive profits are being made on defense 
contracts, there is every reason to take 
corrective action. The letter from Secre- 
tary Clifford addressed itself to the ques- 
tion of whether excessive profits are a 
problem at this time. 

I regret to say that Secretary Clifford’s 
analysis of the problem is disappointing. 
His conclusion that there is no basis in 
fact for concern over defense profits 
seems to me to be inconsistent with the 
evidence. I believe that there is a very 
good basis in fact for concern in this 
area. I stated this belief in my own letter 
to Secretary Clifford on July 18, in which 
I set forth in some detail the reasons for 
my concern, These reasons can be sum- 
marized as follows: 
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First, a GAO report into profits paid 
on defense contracts released in April 
1967, showed a 26-percent increase. 

Second, studies by the GAO and others 
show that the Department of Defense is 
paying higher profits on all types of 
contracts, not just on fixed price or in- 
centive contracts, but for cost-type con- 
tracts as well. 

Third, Adm. Hyman Rickover testified 
last April before the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency that profits 
on defense contracts have risen sharply. 

Fourth, a recent study by Dr. Murray 
Weidenbaum at the University of Wash- 
ington at St. Louis found “the gap be- 
tween defense and nondefense profits 
has indeed widened over the past dec- 
ade—in favor of defense business,” 

In my letter, I recommended that 
DOD should have an effective system for 
determining what costs and profits are 
on a contract-by-contract and a com- 
pany-by-company basis, and contractors 
should be required to report costs and 
profits on each contract over $100,000. 
Further, that summaries of these reports 
should be made available to Congress 
and to the public on a periodic basis. 

In reply to my letter to Secretary Clif- 
ford, I received a letter from Thomas D. 
Morris, Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
Mr. Morris’ letter, in my judgment, is 
not responsive. Moreover, it concedes that 
the Department of Defense really does 
not know whether or not excessive profits 
are a problem. Assistant Secretary Morris 
says: 

Available data do not yet fully reflect, of 
course, Vietnam procurements, due to the 
long interval between contract award and 
final accomplishment of work on many major 
programs, 


We have been involved in the war in 
Vietnam for a long time. If we still do 
not know at this point whether there 
have been excessive profits in military 
procurement for this war, we are indeed 
uninformed. I question whether the Gov- 
ernment can afford to be without such 
vital information. 

An objective and comprehensive in- 
quiry into the problem of military pro- 
curement costs and profits needs to be 
undertaken, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the texts of my 
letter to Secretary Clifford and the letter 
from Assistant Secretary Morris. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon. CLARK M. CLIFFORD, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mn. SECRETARY: This letter is in 
regard to your letter of June 13, 1968 to Sena- 
tor Richard B. Russell, reprinted in the Con- 
gressional Record on June 18, 1968, on the 
subject of profits on defense contracts. You 
conclude that those who express alarm about 
profiteering on defense contracts are making 
assumptions as to the future without a fac- 
tual basis. 

I have carefully reviewed the data in your 
letter and other data concerning profits on 
defense contracts and have arrived at a con- 
clusion the opposite of yours. I find there is 
very good basis in fact for concern in this 
area, 

First, there appears to be no question that 
the profits being paid on defense contracts 
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have increased substantially. Your own let- 
ter states that the actual increase is 22 per- 
cent. My calculation shows a 26 percent in- 
crease using from an April 1967 
General Accounting Office report on the 
subject. 

Your letter attributes these higher profits 
to increased use of fixed contracts over 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts—a shifting of 
risk from the Government to the contractor 
which warrants a higher rate of profit. How- 
ever, the GAO reported, and your own 

tic Management Institute study of No- 
vember 1967 appears to confirm, that the 
Department of Defense is paying higher 
profits on all types of contracts—not just on 
fixed price or incentive contracts, but for 
cost type contracts as well. It appears clear 
that at least a portion of the higher profits 
is due solely to the higher rates of profit 
presently being paid by DOD for the same 
type work, i.e a higher profit for the same 
risk. The GAO, in its April 1967 report, esti- 
mated that about half the increase in profits 
was due solely to a higher rate of profit being 
paid by the DOD under its Weighted Guide- 
lines method of profit analysis. 

While your letter acknowledges that higher 
profits are being included in contract prices, 
you state that this reflects only increased 
profit “opportunities,” but that the limited 
data available thus far on completed con- 
tracts show no improvement in realized 
profits. 

In reviewing the Renegotiation Board re- 
ports and the LMI study which you cited, I 
find that both are based largely on unveri- 
fied statements of defense contractors. The 
Renegotiation Board, in its reports, warns 
that the contractors’ figures are based on 
cost allowances for renegotiation purposes 
and that “such allowances differ in signifi- 
cant respects from costs allowable for pro- 
curement purposes.” Further, the Renego- 
tiation Board cites a number of factors 
which it states “together with the great di- 
versity of profit experiences among con- 
tracts—ranging from losses to excessive 
profits on individual contracts—limit the 
validity of generalizations about profitability 
of defense business” from its reports. 

In his testimony before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on April 11, 
1968, Admiral Rickover states that the data 
submitted by contractors are often quite 
different than the actual data as determined 
by Government audit. He cited a comparison 
of the difference in profits reported by five 
contractors and the actual profits deter- 
mined by Government audit, showing much 
higher actual profits in each instance. 

Further, the Admiral stated that large 
additional profits can be hidden just by the 
way a company’s overhead costs are charged, 
how components parts are priced, or how 
intercompany profits are handled. The Ad- 
miral testified that, in the absence of uni- 
form standards of accounting, it is not pos- 
sible to tell how much it costs to manufac- 
ture equipment or how much profit a com- 
pany actually makes—without spending 
months reconstructing the supplier’s books. 

In hearings before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, Mr. J. S. Seidman, 
senior partner of a prominent New York ac- 
counting firm and past president of the 
American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, confirmed Admiral Rickover's 
testimony. Mr. Seidman testified that two 
companies operating under the same set of 
facts may show widely different costs and 
profits because there are scores of items that 
can be accounted for in more than one way, 
including “areas that are mighty significant 
in determining cost under defense contracts 
. . . depreciation, research and development, 
inventories, pensions, self insurance, small 
tools, lease financing.” 

In this regard, I note that Dr. Murray 
Weidenbaum of the University of Washing- 
ton at St. Louis conducted a detailed study 
comparing the profitability of defense and 
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non-defense work and concluded that the 
gap between Defense and non-Defense profits 
has indeed widened over the past decade— 
in favor of Defense business.” Dr. Weiden- 
baum concluded that defense business may 
be more profitable from a return on invest- 
ment standpoint than civilian work. 

Finally, I note in the LMI study, itself, 
a table showing that the Department of 
Defense’s own profit review system indi- 
cates that contractors generally do realize 
the profit included in contract prices. The 
table shows that on $26 billion in defense 
procurement, contractors realized essentially 
the same profit provided for in the contract 
price. However, I was surprised to learn that 
the Department of Defense profit review sys- 
tem apparently does not obtain information 
on profits under firm fixed price contracts. 
In FY 1967, firm fixed price contracts consti- 
tute 56 percent of total defense procurement. 
It seems to me that any system of profit re- 
view, to be effective, must obtain profit in- 
formation on these contracts. 

Your letter further implies that the De- 
partment of Defense, in large measure, relies 
on the Renegotiation Board to prevent ex- 
cessive profits on defense work. However, I 
do not believe that after-the-fact renegotia- 
tion can be an effective substitute for careful 
contract negotiations based on full knowl- 
edge of the facts to insure reasonable prices 
to the Government. 

The Renegotiation Act, as you know, is 
not as effective as it might be in insuring 
only reasonable profits. In its 1967 Annual 
Report, the Renegotiation Board pointed out 
that several billions of dollars of defense 
procurement are excluded annually from Re- 
negotiation due to various. exemptions in 
the Act. The so-called Standard Commercial 
Articles and Services alone excludes $1.3 
billion in defense contracts from the re- 
negotiation process. 

Further, in renegotiation, profits are 
averaged over a firm’s total renegotiable busi- 
ness so that, for large corporations, excessive 
profits on one contract can be averaged with 
lower profits on other work, where competi- 
tion may be more keen. This averaging 
provides large firms with a significant com- 
petitive advantage over small firms. Also 
the Renegotiation Board uses Internal 
Revenue Service accounting rules. These rules 
are designed to measure overall income and 
expenses of a firm. They do not provide 
standards for how costs are allocated among 
individual contractors or groups of con- 
tractors, such as commercial and Govern- 
ment work, To the extent that firms are able 
to allocate their costs heavily to Government 
work (and they have much opportunity and 
incentive to do so), they can show lower 
profits in renegotiation. 

In summary, I believe that when a Gov- 
ernment agency spends about $45 billion 
a year for procurement, Congress and the 
public have a right to expect that the agency 
knows what it is paying for. The absence of 
facts in the Defense Department regarding 
actual costs and actual profits is evidence 
that this is not the case today. There are a 
number of indications, including the reports 
of the Renegotiation Board, that defense 
costs and profits are rising and may be too 
high. 

In my opinion, the Defense Department 
should have an effective system for deter- 
mining what costs and profits really are, on 
a contract-by-contract, on a company-by- 
company basis so that instances of profiteer- 
ing can be recognized and dealt with, and 
so that excessive profit cannot be concealed 
in statistical averages. The Department of 
Defense should require its contractors to re- 
port costs and profits on each contract over 
$100,000. Costs and profits should, of course, 
be determined in accordance with a uniform 
standard of accounting so that the informa- 
tion will be meaningful. Summaries of these 
reports should be made available to the Con- 
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gress and to the public on a periodic basis— 
at least annually. 

Any company that is realizing only fair and 
reasonable profits on a defense contract 
should not object to reporting its costs and 
profit. I trust that the Department of De- 
fense will take advantage of the current study 
being conducted by the General Accounting 
Office in cooperation with your office and 
other Government agencies in developing the 
uniform standards of accounting that would 
be necessary to make such a system effective. 
Further, I hope that the Department of De- 
fense will approach this matter in an objec- 
tive manner, and that it will not permit pre- 
conceived notions to govern its attitude. 

I would appreciate hearing from you on 
this matter. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 26, 1968. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Secretary Clifford 
has asked that I reply to your letter of July 
18, 1968, in which you comment on his let- 
ter of June 13 regarding profits earned by 
Defense contractors, 

We appreciate hearing from you on this 
important subject and will study your views 
with great care. 

As indicated in Secretary Clifford’s letter, 
our principal desire is that members of Con- 
gress and the public be informed on the most 
current and comprehensive factual data 
available. Presently available facts do not 
demonstrate a trend toward excessive profits. 
Neither does the current experience of our 
contracting organizations. 

Available data do not yet fully reflect, of 
course, Vietnam procurements, due to the 
long interval between contract award and 
final accomplishment of work on many major 
programs. As Secretary Clifford has pointed 
out, there is always the possibility that high 
volume, long production runs may result in 
changes in profit patterns. We are now up- 
dating our studies in order to observe more 
recent trends, but it will be some time before 
comprehensive data covering Vietnam pro- 
curements become available to the Renegotia- 
tion Board and ourselves. 

In the meantime, we believe it is impor- 
tant to avoid general conclusions 
the Vietnam period until there is an ade- 
quate basis for such conclusions. We fully 
agree with your view that this subject should 
be approached in an objective manner, and 
we will continue to devote our energies to 
this end. 

As to your proposal that we periodically 
publish summary data on costs and profits, 
we have a profit review system covering nego- 
tiated contracts, under which we regularly 
gather information which is distributed with- 
in the Defense Department for study by our 
managers. This review system enables us to 
monitor the results being obtained under the 
weighted guidelines profit policy. 

We are constantly striving to make useful 
improvements in techniques of managing the 
acquisition of Defense materiel. To this end, 
we appreciate and welcome the views of your- 
self and your Committee, other interested 
Committees and Members of Congress, and 
the General Accounting Office. 

Sincerely, 
THomas D. Morris, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Instal- 
lations and Logistics). 


SCHOOL ZONING PLANS 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, one of 
the leading newspapers in South Caro- 
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lina recently began an editorial in the 
following manner: 

The school pot continues to bubble over 
around the State, which is what comes of 
haying the stove in one place and the cook 
in another, The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has been stirring all 
summer. To what purpose? Whose health, 
education, and welfare are being served? 


That is the pertinent question. One 
school in my State opened without stu- 
dents or faculty. Every student boycotted 
the first day of classes but had they 
come, it would have served no purpose, 
for every teacher had resigned. Nor was 
this an isolated incident. In many other 
schools, classrooms were half empty and 
teachers quit rather than accept their 
assignments. As one of our leading school 
superintendents, Mr. Guy Varn, of Co- 
lumbia, said in opposing teacher assign- 
ment: 

A teacher is ineffective if put in a job 
that isn’t wanted. 


Similarly, a child is not going to be 
happy separated from his friends, broth- 
ers, and sisters in a school many miles 
from his home and neighborhood school. 
And it is wrong that he be required by 
HEW to attend that school. HEW in- 
sistently maintains that they do not im- 
pose school plans or require busing or 
force school officials to accept a certain 
plan. However, that is merely a question 
of semantics, because, using Federal 
funds as a tool, school officials are black- 
mailed into accepting the Washington 
version of how to run a school district. 
Recently the chairman of the board of 
education in one of South Carolina’s 
largest school districts testified before a 
U.S. district judge that he opposed the 
HEW imposed school zoning plan, but 
that $2 million in Federal aid was at 
stake. 

Mr. President, in my view, this repre- 
sents coercion and should not be allowed 
to continue. The school district in ques- 
tion here was Richland County School 
District No. 1 in Columbia, S. C., our 
State’s capital. They had been threat- 
ened and browbeaten into accepting a 
plan that was not in the best interest of 
education. However, in this incident, the 
parents did not stand idly by and watch 
the schools paid for with their tax dollars 
destroyed. They took their problem not 
to the streets but to the courts, and they 
employed former U.S. Attorney N. Welch 
Morrissette to represent them, And the 
court upheld the parents. In his order en- 
joining the school board from instituting 
the HEW plan rather than the freedom 
of choice plan, Judge Robert Hemphill 
said: 

Here we find a school board in compliance 
for years, accomplishing accelerated progress 
in the effort toward desegregation, recipient 
of $2 million in HEW funds (as in compli- 
ance), with no registered complaints from 
parent, pupil, or interested organizations. 
Suddenly, at insistence of those who previ- 
ously found them in compliance and ap- 
proved the funds, they are “found” to be in 
a state of noncompliance. Letters are written 
repeatedly threatening a recognized progres- 
sive school district, having a working, work- 
able, and a satisfactory freedom of choice 
plan, told it must force a new plan or take 
the consequences. In reality, the percentage 
of change of integregation was minute. But 
the best educational process was to be sacri- 
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ficed. Certainly this is unusual, it is excep- 
tional, It is also unjust and unreasonable, 


I agree. It is unjust and it is unreason- 
able. And it is typical of the attitude of 
HEW in this matter. Second, I should like 
to emphasize, Judge Hemphill’s state- 
ment: 


There are no Negro complainants and no 
testimony was presented that there are any 
aggrieved Negro children suffering under the 
present educational plan; none were joined as 
party defendant and to this court’s knowl- 
edge no intervention was sought by any Ne- 
gro parent or child. 


Mr. President, whose health, education, 
and welfare are being served? This is an 
intolerable situation and it cannot be al- 
lowed to continue. We in Congress can- 
not allow the school systems of the Na- 
tion to be destroyed in pursuit of some 
illusory, nebulous goal that is only desir- 
able to and recognizable by a social en- 
gineer lost in the concrete cavern of the 
Federal Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that Judge 
Robert W. Hemphill’s order be printed in 
its entirety in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the court 
order was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

In THE DISTRICT Court OF THE UNITED 
STATES For THE DISTRICT or SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, COLUMBIA DIVISION, CIVIL ACTION No. 
68-761, EDMUND S. TAYLOR, JAMES H. SIKES, 
Ep CARTER, AND E. A. HALL, FOR THEMSELVES 
INDIVIDUALLY, AND AS PARENTS AND GUARD- 
IANS OF CHILDREN ATTENDING THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN RICHLAND COUNTY SCHOOL DIS- 
trict No. 1, AND FOR ALL OTHER PERSONS 
SIMILARLY SITUATED, v. WILBUR COHEN, AS 
SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; HAROLD Howe, II, 
AS U.S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION; RICH- 
LAND County SCHOOL District No. 1; CALD- 
WELL WITHERS, CHAIRMAN; ARTHUR M. WIL- 
LIAMS, In., Mason A, GIBBS, Hewyarp E. Mo- 
DONALD, ROBERT LEE SCARBOROUGH, ROBERT 
E. WIENEFELD, AND SHEPHARD DUNN, MEM- 
BERS; AND Guy L. VARN, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
Schools, RICHLAND COUNTY SCHOOL Dis- 
trict No. 1 
(Before the United States District Court 

for the District of South Carolina, at Colum- 

bia, South Carolina. Robert W. Hemphill, Dis- 
trict Judge. Heard August 29, 1968. Decided 

August 29, 1968.) 

Interested parents initiated this action 
against named defendants alleging in effect 
that the zoning program implemented by 
defendant Richland County School District 
No. I is an inferior education plan. The 
theory of the complaint is that “Freedom of 
Choice” is a superior educational plan to 
zoning of schools, that defendant school 
Board knew that “Freedom of Choice” was 
superior, but that due to coercion of defend- 
ants Cohen and Howe, as Secretary and Com- 
missioner of their respective agencies, defend- 
ant School Board was coerced under threat of 
loss of federal funds, administrative proce- 
dures and litigation to adopt a different and 
inferior plan to the detriment and irrepara- 
ble harm of the children of plaintiffs as well 
as others similarly situated. 

The prayer for relief seeks an injunction 
restraining defendants from imposing zoning 
plans or pairing plans for school year 1968-69, 
that the court declare rights of the parties 
so that defendant School Board may be al- 
lowed to receive funds without having to 
submit to illegal demands, that defendants 
Cohen and Howe be enjoined from taking 
illegal administrative action and discon- 
tinuing funds, and that the “Freedom of 
Choice Plan“ be declared lawful and in full 
compliance with Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
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The court by its order of August 21, 1968, 
required defendants to show cause on Au- 
gust 29, 1968 why they should not be prelimi- 
narily enjoined from instituting or requiring 
the institution of a plan other than “Free- 
dom of Choice” for the school year 1968-69. 

Defendants countered initially by filing a 
motion to dismiss listing as grounds that the 
claim failed to state a claim upon which 
relief can be granted, the court lacks juris- 
diction over the subject matter, complaint 
constitutes an unconsented suit against the 
sovereign, that the court lacks jurisdiction 
over persons of defendants, venue does not 
lie in this court, and insufficiency of service. 

ents were held on August 26, 1968 
and defendants’ position evolved into one 
started, commitment of Federal assistance for 
sary to start non-compliance proceedings 
seeking the termination of assistance of your 
school system. If such proceedings are 
of proving that no suit could be maintained 
against defendants Howe and Cohen unless 
it could be shown that their acts were abuse 
of authority, or their authority was uncon- 
stitutional. The position of the plaintiff at 
this time was that Freedom of Choice” was 
the best education system, that this was 
within the knowledge of the defendant 
School Board but due to the threat of loss 
of economic aid it was forced and coerced 
into adopting a plan which it knew was not 
in the best educational interest of the stu- 
dents of School District No. I. Underlying 
this position is the belief that an interpre- 
tation of Green v. County School Board of 
New Kent County, Virginia, 391 U.S. ——, 
88 S.Ct. 1689 (1968) does not per se require 
geography zoning. If this interpretation of 
Green, supra, is proper, it would then be 
the plaintiff's position that defendants 
Cohen and Howe were requiring more than 
the mandate of the Constitution. This, it is 
argued by plaintiff, would result in an abuse 
of authority which would be an ultra vires 
act giving this court jurisdiction and plain- 
tiff a cause of action. 

The court determined that it had juris- 
diction to allow plaintiff a hearing and 
framed the issues to be argued at the 
August 29, 1968 hearing as being twofold: 
(1) Is Freedom of Choice” the best educa- 
tional system for Richland County School 
District No. I? (2) Does the requirement of 
zoning and pairing of schools as a prerequi- 
site for receipt of federal financial assist- 
ance constitute an ultra vires act when it 
results in causing the defendant Richland 
County School District No. I to adopt an 
educational plan which it believes is not 
in the best interest of the pupils of its 
school district? * 

The Answer and Return of defendant Rich- 
land County School District No. 1 is to the 
effect that in negotiations with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare it 
took the position that it was in compliance 
with the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and within 
the requirements of the United States Con- 
stitution. However, it is alleged, subsequent 
to the Green, supra, decision, a zoning plan 
was presented to them which they were re- 
quired to accept to be in compliance and ell- 
gible for financial assistance. It is further 
alleged and answered that the plan was ac- 
cepted with a great deal of reluctance and 
continue to believe that “Freedom of 
Choice” is the best for the school district. 

Answer of defendants Howe and Cohen 
reaffirm a position of lack of jurisdiction of 
this court on the same rounds as its pre- 
vious motion and affirmatively assert that 
all actions taken by it are within its statu- 
tory authority and it is guilty of no coercive 
acts. 

Introduced into the evidence, and without 


Not controlling the question of juris- 
diction but of consequence in any theory of 
American justice is the hope that every liti- 
gant will have his “day in court.” 
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objection, by defendant School Board was an 
affidavit of Chairman Caldwell Withers and 
the two counsel for the School Board. At- 
tached are various letters between school 
officials and the personnel of the 

ment of Health, Education and Welfare. In 
those of the Department to Dr. Guy L. Varn, 
the following languages appear: 

From the letter of September 28, 1967: 

“If your school system fails to adopt and 
implement a plan adequate to accomplish 
the purposes of Title VI, it will be neces- 
sary to start non-compliance proceedings 
seeking the termination of assistance of your 
school system. If such proceedings are 
started, commitment of Federal assistance for 
new activities will be deferred and other 
Government agencies will be notified so they 
may take such action as they deem appro- 
priate. Prior to entering a final order for the 
termination of Federal financial assistance, 
your school system would be given an oppor- 
tunity for an administrative hearing before 
& Federal examiner on the question of its 
compliance.“ 

From a letter of February 1, 1968: 

“We must request that this plan be sub- 
mitted within 30 days or we will have no 
alternative under the law but to initiate 
administrative proceedings, pursuant to 
Section 602 of the Act, for the termination 
of your school system's Federal financial as- 
sistance. Should a termination order be is- 
sued it would take effect 80 days after a re- 
port is made to congressional committees of 
the completion of the administrative pro- 

which could be either during the 
current or 1968-69 school year.” 

From a letter of April 15, 1968: 

“Since your school district has not adopt- 
ed a desegregation plan which will effective- 
ly eliminate its dual structure, it cannot be 
considered in compliance with Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Accordingly, 
after reviewing the proposals contained in 
your letter, I have no alternative but to 
recommend that the Department initiate en- 
forcement proceedings against your district 
seexing the termination of all Federal as- 
sistance administered by this Department.” 

From a letter of April 18, 1968: 

“In addition, this letter is to notify your 
district that final approval of any applica- 
tion filed with this Department for Federal 
funds for new programs and activities is 
hereby ordered deferred. Your State educa- 
tional agency is also being notified that 
commitments of Federal financial assistance 
for all new activities are likewise to be de- 
ferred. These deferrals will remain in effect 
for not more than 90 days pending the com- 
pletion of the administrative hearing, if a 
hearing is requested, and the rendering of an 
initial decision, unless the time period is ex- 
tended by mutual agreement.” 

The school board and the school admin- 
istrators exhibited to this court good faith 
in their effort to accomplish a school sys- 
tem that has no curse of duality. Their 
progress and success is indicated by the fig- 
ures realized under the “Freedom of Choice” 
program. 


Number Negroes in four white schools: 
964-65 


eee 22 
c 270 
SOIT) er ee ile ee ee 1, 136 
P 1. 927 
1968-69 (proposed) 3, 135 


Teachers are assigned on a voluntary basis. 
The school board feels that any system which 
is forced, as to pupils or faculty, effectively 
abolishes freedom PRO TANTO. 

The educators called to the witness stand 
by plaintiffs were people of long service in 
their chosen profession of education. They 
spoke with authority and dedication of such 
things as “community attitude,” “happy 
children” and generally exhibited a devotion 
toward the best interests of the entire com- 
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munity. This court finds in them no evidence 
of racial bias. 

From the pleadings and evidence, it is of 
necessity that this court give consideration 
to the directive of the United States Supreme 
Court rendered in the Green v. County 
School Board of New Kent County, supra, 
as it applies to the facts presented in this 
matter. Factually speaking, the court is now 
faced with a situation quite distinguishable 
from that in Green for here the court is 
called on to determine whether or not de- 
fendants Cohen and Howe, by refusing fed- 
eral financial educational funds, coerced de- 
fendants Richland County School District 
No. 1 into adopting a plan which extended 
beyond requirements of the United States 
Constitution and the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

Further distinctions arise from the geo- 
graphic make-up of areas in question in that 
Richland County School District No. I is 
composed of a large metropolitan area where 
there is residential segregation and where 
zoning would not result in unitary, non- 
racial system? as it would in the Green case 
which involved a rural county.“ 

Also noticeable to the court is that in 
the present suit the plaintiffs are persons 
who seek to sustain the “Freedom of Choice” 
plan, They are joined by the local school 
board. There are no Negro complainants and 
no testimony was presented that there are 
any aggrieved Negro children suffering un- 
der the present educational plan; none were 
joined as party defendant and to this court’s 
knowledge no intervention was sought by 
any Negro parent or child. 

Throughout the course of this litigation, 
defendants Cohen and Howe have objected 
to the court's jurisdiction. In addition to 
the claim of immunity, they insist on an 
absence of the unusual, exceptional, that 
would warrant the court granting such a 
ruling as plaintiffs seek. 

The sovereign United States, by its legisla- 
tion, did not license Cohen and/or Howe, or 
their predecessors in authority, to threaten 
school boards, school administrators, with 
processes, loss of essential school funds, and 
general bureaucratic harassment, The ac- 
tions of the agency’s various minions in this 
case were ultra vires, an abuse of and in 
excess of the authority granted by Congress. 
Larson v. Domestic and Foreign Commerce 
Corp., 337 U.S. 684, 686. As is propounded 
in Leedum v. Kepie, 358 U.S, 184, 3 L.Ed. 
2nd 210, 79 S.Ct. 180 by the United States 
Supreme Court: 

“This court cannot lightly infer that Con- 
gress does not intend judicial protection of 
rights it confers against agency action 
taken in excess of delegated powers.” 

The argument that this case is not ex- 
ceptional fails. Here we find a school board 
in compliance for years, accomplishing ac- 
celerated progress in the effort toward deseg- 
regation, recipient of $2,000,000 in HEW 
funds (as in compliance), with no registered 
complaints from parent, pupil, or interested 
organizations. Suddenly, at insistence of 
those who previously found them in com- 
pliance and approved the funds, they are 
“found” to be in a state of noncompliance, 
Letters are written repeatedly threatening a 
recognized by progressive‘ school district, 
having a working workable, and a satisfac- 
tory® Freedom of Choice Plan, told it must 


This court, at this stage, does not make a 
finding that a unitary, non-racial system 
does or does not exist in Richland County 
School District No. I. 

At this stage of the proceedings, there 
is no evidence of the creation of artificial 
barriers by the School District, to defeat 
integration or to create or perpetuate a dual 
school system. 

t Foremost in the Southeast by statistics 
of the Civil Rights Commission. 

5 To public and pupil. 
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force a new plan or take the consequences. 
In reality, the percentage of change of in- 
tegration was minute. But the best educa- 
tional process was to be sacrificed. Certainly 
this is unusual, it is exceptional. It is also 
unjust and unreasonable. 

As to venue, the claim arose here, in Rich- 
land County School District No. 1 of the 
District of South Carolina. Venue is proper 
under 28 U.S.C. 1391 (b): 

“A civil action wherein jurisdiction is not 
founded solely on diversity of citizenship 
may be brought only in the judicial district 
where all defendants reside, or in which the 
claim arose, except as otherwise provided by 
law.” 

Defendants are enjoined from instituting 
or requiring the institution of a plan other 
than the “Freedom of Choice” plan origi- 
nally planned and proposed by School District 
Number One for Richland County for the 
school year 1968-69, 

Counsel will inform the court as to their 
desire for a further hearing on the merits. 

The court continues its jurisdiction for 
such further procedures as are properly 
proposed. 

And it is so ordered. 

ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, 
U.S. District Judge. 
COLUMBIA, S. C., August 29, 1968. 


FIREARMS CONTROL 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, public 
support for effective firearms control has 
been expressed in incredible numbers of 
letters to Congress this summer. This 
mail has been the spontaneous outpour- 
ing of concerned citizens, unlike the or- 
ganized lobbying effort which charac- 
terizes the mail inspired by National 
Rifle Association legislative bulletins. 

Public support for effective firearms 
control has likewise been reflected in an 
outpouring of editorials all across the 
country this summer supporting prompt 
and effective congressional action to con- 
trol the gun traffic. 

For example, the Atlanta Constitution 
stated in an editorial on June 7, 1968: 

If ever there were a time for passage of 
an effective gun control law, it is now. 


Brief excerpts from other editorials 
received in my office include: The Mar- 
shall, Tex., News Messenger: 

It is difficult to understand any responsible 
opposition to a gun registration law. Reputa- 
ble citizens have nothing to fear from regis- 
tering their guns. 


The Wall Street Journal: 

It is becoming increasingly clear that if 
the pistols and rifies are left readily available 
in urban America, then some unpleasant 
changes are going to be made in other Amer- 
ican traditions. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
large number of newspaper editorials 
received in my office this summer from 
every section of the country asking Con- 
gress to put an end to the insane gun 
traffic that is paralyzing our Nation. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, 
June 11, 1968] 
Our FEEBLE Gun CONTROL Laws 

For the first time in 80 years, the Con- 
2 has passed gun control legislation, but 

this weak measure is inadequate even for 
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the limited task it was originally drafted to 
perform. 

Through approval of an amendment to the 
Administration’s anti-crime bill, the Con- 
gress has banned the interstate mail-order 
sale of pistols and revolvers and has limited 
over-the-counter sales of handguns to resi- 
dents of the dealer's state. 

The amendment, watered-down in com- 
mittee to eliminate similar bans on long 
guns, does only half the job because, in 
President Johnson’s words, “It leaves the 
deadly commerce in lethal shotguns and 
rifles without effective control...” 

If the Congress should heed the President's 
appeal and extend the measure to include 
long guns, those few states—excluding Dela- 
ware—with relatively strict gun registration 
laws would find it far easier to keep firearms 
out of the hands of felons, mental patients 
and others menacing the public. Such en- 
forcement has been hampered because pur- 
chasing guns out of state or through the 
mail is so temptingly simple. 

But in a state without firearms registra- 
tion procedures, even the toughened version 
of the federal law would be almost meaning- 
less. A maniac or a calculating murderer 
would be able to obtain a rifle or a revolver 
merely by walking into a store in his own 
state and purchasing it. 

A persuasive case can be made, therefore, 
for a federal law ordering that all guns be 
registered with the local police, The hap- 
hazard and time-consuming manner in 
which all states eventually instituted tests 
for driver’s licenses indicates that years 
would pass before state legislatures took ac- 
tion to keep their citizens from killing and 
maiming each other. 

There is persuasive evidence to suggest 
that registration would lower the incidence 
of violent crime in the United States. Ac- 
cording to Sen. Joseph D. Tydings, D-Md., 
firearms are used in only 10 per cent of all 
murders committed in England, where all 
guns must be registered, compared with 60 
per cent in the U.S. The most recent totals 
cited by President Johnson show only 30 
firearms murders in England in one year, 
and 6,500 in the U.S, 

Guns also are involved in approximately 
44,000 aggravated assaults and 50,000 robber- 
les each year in the U.S. Simple logic dictates 
that the fewer guns in the hands of the un- 
fit, the less likely that crimes of violence 
will occur, 

No law will stop murder or other violence, 
and, as critics have argued, there is no cer- 
tainty that gun registration will cause a dra- 
matic reduction. But no legislation comes 
with a guarantee, and registration at least 
holds out reasonable hope. 

With almost 20 lives a day lost from gun 
murders in this country, and with a reported 
three-quarters of all Americans—based on 
the polls—favoring stricter regulation of fire- 
arms, Congress has no excuse for further 
delay. Our flimsy gun laws must be 
strengthened. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, June 11, 
1968] 


ARE WE MATURE? ARE WE HUMANE? 


The shock of Sen. Robert F. Kennedy’s 
murder will not by itself bring about good 
gun control legislation, That was shown last 
Thursday when the House passed the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
which contains pitfully weak gun control 
provisions. 

As Sen. Joseph D. Tydings (D-Md.), put 
it on television Sunday, Nothing is going to 
move the Congress, nothing is going to move 
the state legislatures across the country ex- 
cept a tremendous outpouring of demands 
from citizens of this country.” 

As Attorney General Ramsey Clark said, 
also on TV Sunday, “It is absolutely essen- 
tial to the safety of our people that we come 
to grips with the need to regulate firearms.” 
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That means letters, telephone calls and 
telegrams to your representatives in the state 
legislatures and Congress. Make them change 
their minds if they previously have voted 
with the gun lobby. It means a whole new 
anti-violence, anti-gun force to loosen the 
grip the gun lobby has had on Washington 
for generations. 

It means also that groups—clubs, lodges, 
churches, civic and veterans’ organizations, 
labor unions, chambers of commerce— 
should put on the pressure. 

The American Legion National Executive 
Committee last May passed a resolution in 
favor of legislation prohibiting the sale of 
mail order firearms to unlicensed individuals 
and requiring local permits for all those who 
want to purchase firearms, That should stim- 
ulate state departments and local Legion 
posts to call for good gun controls. 

The passage of adequate gun control legis- 
lation, of course, could not bring about an 
abrupt end to violence in the United States. 
But it certainly could help by making it more 
difficult for criminals, the mentally unsound 
and the underage to buy and own and misuse 
firearms. All firearms should be registered so 
they can be traced. Why shouldn’t every gun- 
owning citizen be required to be licensed? 

We have gone past the point where we can 
worry about the inconvenience good gun 
laws might cause sportsmen and owners and 
sellers of firearms. It is tragically inconven- 
ient to society that, in this country in 1966, 
firearms accounted for 6400 murders, 10,000 
suicides and 2600 accidental deaths. No one 
needs to be reminded again of the three most 
terrible killings of the past five years. 

The passage of adequate gun law legisla- 
tion might also have a secondary effect. It 
could demonstrate to the world and to our- 
selves that Americans are mature enough 
and sufficiently humane to be serious in their 
efforts to end the killing. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, June 
7, 1968] 
TIME ror Gun CONTROL Is Now 


If ever there were a time for passage of 
an effective gun-control law, it is now. 

Congress rushed passage of the so-called 
Safe Streets and Crime Control Bill yester- 
day, an action spurred by the tragedy in Los 
Angeles. But that bill mocks the tragedy be- 
cause some of its amendments mock justice. 

The bill does have a gun-control provision, 
but the controls are weak in that they merely 
forbid mail order sales of handguns, 

What is needed is a separate gun-control 
bill which would require registration of all 
firearms. Would such a law have prevented 
the tragedy in Los Angeles and the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy and Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr.? Maybe not. But a California 
gun registration law did lead to quick and 
positive identity of the suspect in the assas- 
sination of Senator Kennedy. If Tennessee 
had had a law requiring registration of all 
firearms, including rifles, police probably 
would have made a quicker positive identifi- 
pg of the suspect in the King assassina- 

on, 

Would a law requiring registration of all 
firearms interfere with the citizen’s so-called 
“right to bear arms?” Without getting into 
the argument about what that constitu- 
tional right“ means, we submit that such a 
law would not interfere. 

We have yet to hear anyone suggest that 
laws requiring registration of motor vehi- 
cles infringe on the “right” to possess auto- 
mobiles. So why not nationwide registration 
of firearms? 

Any adult without a record of criminal vio- 
lence or mental illness would still have the 
“right” to possess as many handguns, rifles 
and shotguns as he deired and could af-. 
ford. He could have them, but he would be 
required to register them. 

Such a law not only would aid the police 
in solving crimes in which firearms were 
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used, it also would deter people with criminal 
records from having firearms in their pos- 
session. Possession of firearms by such peo- 
ple would invite arrest and imprisonment 
whether or not any crime other than posses- 
sion of an unregistered weapon were in- 
volved. 

So, rather than take away anyone's right, 
a gun registration law applying to all types 
of firearms would give us more protection. 
It certainly would add an effective weapon 
for police in their war against crime. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
June 18, 1968] 


START OVER ON GUN CONTROLS 


The House Judiciary Committee has beaten 
back another effort by President Johnson to 
put stronger controls on the mail order traf- 
fic of firearms in this country. 

There is the smell of blackmail in the 
committee’s action, just as there was when 
the House forced the President to accept a 
$6 billion spending cut as the price for a 10 
per cent income tax surcharge. The Presi- 
dent paid off on that one, but Congress still 
dallies unconscionably on the tax bill even 
as inflationary heat imperils our economy. 

What Southern Democrats and Republi- 
cans on the Judiciary Committee appear to 
be asking as the price for the administration 
gun bill is that the President sign the so- 
called Safe Streets and Crime Control Bill 
recently passed by Congress. This bill has a 
provision that would prohibit mail order 
sales of handguns, but it also has some pro- 
visions which would strike down basic rights 
guaranteed persons accused of crimes and 
would provide virtually uncontrolled use of 
electronic eavesdropping devices by police. 

The bill rejected by the committee would 
extend the ban on mail order sales to all fire- 
arms, including rifles and shotguns. 

It would be better for the President to 
veto the Crime Control Bill and for Congress 
to start all over again on crime and gun con- 
trols soon, It is time for Congress to start 
listening to the people, rather than to the 
gun lobbyists and to those who would en- 
force the law by striking down fundamental 
rights on which our laws are based. 

There is growing sentiment, reflected in 
recent opinion polls and among some mem- 
bers of Congress, that the only way to stop 
this nation from becoming an armed camp 
where murder and maiming by firearms is 
becoming almost commonplace, is to enact 
a federal firearms registration law. Such a 
law should not bar responsible citizens from 
owning firearms, but it should make posses- 
sion of any kind of firearms by persons with 
violent criminal records and the known men- 
tally ill illegal. 

Banning mail-order sales of firearms while 
perhaps desirable, will not solve the problem, 
a problem that becomes increasingly dan- 
gerous. A gun registration law is what is ur- 
gently needed. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 

Bulletin, June 6, 1968] 
CONGRESS AND GUNS 


Regardless of the kind of firearm used by 
Sen. Robert Kennedy’s assassin or how it was 
procured, this latest act of violence is an- 
other reminder of the intolerable laxity 
which generally prevails in the United States 
in permitting guns to flow without effective 
check into the hands of people who may turn 
them against others. 

In January 1967, a Gallup Poll showed 
Americans to be overwhelmingly in support 
of tighter restrictions on gun ownership. 
This applied not only to a ban on people 
being able to send away for guns through 
the mails, but also to support for requiring 
the registration of handguns, rifles and shot- 
guns, The identity of the man who shot Sen. 
Kennedy was established through the weapon 
he used. 
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If anything like this sentiment prevails in 
the country today—and the criminal vio- 
lence by the gun over the past 16 months 
certainly must have reinforced it—Congress 
and the states are lagging far behind the 
public's desire for sane and sensible regula- 
tions of guns. 

There is before Congress today, embedded 
in an anticrime bill, a provision to ban the 
sale of handguns (but not rifles and shot- 
guns) to individuals through the mails. It 
would be of some help to states and locali- 
ties which have moved in the direction of 
effective gun legislation on their own. But 
many state legislatures, like Congress itself, 
have been deterred from effective action by 
the gun lobby and the outcries of sportsmen 
who mistakenly insist in confusing stronger 
regulation with denial of the law-abiding 
citizen’s access to firearms for legitimate use. 

The time has come for Congress and the 
states to move at once and more strongly on 
gun legislation. 

The failure to do so has become a national 
disgrace. It borders on criminal negligence 
itself; it caters to the violent; it makes a 
mockery of expressions of concern for law 
and order as it does of expressions of sorrow 
ann outrage when national leaders are struck 

own. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
June 18, 1968] 


WHo Is “PARROTING NONSENSE”? 


Congress at last is hearing from the Amer- 
ican public on gun controls, and it looks as 
if the chances are at least 50-50 that the 
comparatively weak control measures passed 
and proposed this year will be discarded in 
favor of a gun-registration bill. 

The deluge of mail flooding congressmen’s 
offices has changed the minds of many leg- 
islators who as recently as last month op- 
posed all gun-control legislation. For ex- 
ample, Senate Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field of Montana, who with other Western 
senators was not enthusiastic about curbs 
on mail order sales of guns, is now calling 
for gun registration. 

The public endorsement of gun registra- 
tion caught the National Rifle Association 
and other gun lobbyists off guard. NRA 
president Harold W. Glassen hastily called a 
press conference and accused the American 
people of “behaving like children, parroting 
nonsense, accepting unproved theory as fact, 
and reacting as the German people did in 
the 1930s as the Goebbels propaganda mill 
drilled lies into their subconsciousness and 
dictated their every move.” 

Mr. Glassen’s was an intemperate attack, 
one he will probably regret. We can be cer- 
tain of one thing: he is now hard at work 
organizing his own letters-to-Congress cam- 
paign. Whether it will be as effective as the 
ones he has organized in the past remains to 
be seen. It certainly will lack the sponta- 
neity and sincerity of the one he claims is 
being launched by “Americans behaving like 
children.” 

It is becoming increasingly clear to many 
people alarmed by the armed violence, mur- 
ders and assassinations that the NRA and 
other arms industry lobbyists have been 
“parroting nonsense” for too many years. 
Gun registration in no way would interfere 
with a “citizen’s constitutional right to bear 
arms”—if indeed there were such an indi- 
vidual right—yet the NRA continues par- 
roting such nonsense, We register our auto- 
mobiles, yet no one has seriously suggested 
that this takes away anyone's right to own 
an automobile. 

Another parrot of irrelevant nonsense, Gov. 
Lester Maddox, says he will veto any gun 
registration bill passed by the Georgia Leg- 
islature, which is another argument for a 
federal firearms registration law. Gov. Mad- 
dox’s reaction to gun registration? “No one 
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has shouted about the 300 policemen shot 
down in the past year!” 

But, governor, those shootings are a part 
of what a growing number of American citi- 
zens are concerned about. These citizens are 
alarmed at the increasing violence in our 
society, violence that too often explodes from 
the mouths of guns. And, governor, every re- 
sponsible police organization heard from 
thus far—from the FBI to the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police—has en- 
dorsed registrations of firearms. These or- 
ganizations certainly do not represent “chil- 
dren parroting nonsense.” 

[From the New York Daily News, 
June 20, 1968] 


LET'S Try THESE CONTROLS 


The Johnson administration’s gun-control 
bill got an encouraging 9-0 Yes vote Tuesday 
from the Senate Judiciary subcommittee on 
juvenile delinquency. 

This measure would outlaw mail-order 
sales of rifles, shotguns and handguns... 
confine over-the-counter gun sales to state 
residents. . require careful dealer records 
of gun and ammunition sales. . forbid 
handgun sales to persons under 21 and long 
gun sales to those under 18 . . . limit ma- 
chine gun and heavy weapon sales to Treas- 
ury Department licensees . . . outlaw inter- 
state shipment of ammunition. 

This looks to us like happy-medium legis- 
lation—a sensible compromise between those 
who would disarm every U.S. citizen and 
those who want no limitations at all on sale 
or possession of even the deadliest weapons. 

We hope Congress will pass the Johnson 
bill, or something much like it. It can be re- 
pealed if found unsatisfactory; and it just 
might make U.S. trigger-happiness problems 
less serious. 

[From the Denver (Colo.) Post, 
June 16, 1968] 
Four Ways To DEESCALATE VIOLENCE 


We have been touched by the stories of 
people all over the nation, fed up with the 
sort of violence dramatized by the slayings 
of Dr. Martin Luther King and Sen. Robert 
Kennedy, turning in the guns they own to 
the police. 

There are a lot of thoroughly good and de- 
cent people in this country. 

But if we really want to sweep away the 
poisonous emotional atmosphere that makes 
so many normally peaceful people violence- 
prone or violence-tolerant, there are a few 
things any citizen can do which probably are 
more practical than turning in guns, For 
those who are seeking things they personally 
can do, let’s list some practical ways to de- 
escalate violence in America: 

1. Right now, it certainly will help to write 
congressmen, state legislators and city coun- 
omen in support of more effective gun con- 
trol and registration laws. 

As amazed Europeans never tire of 
us, America is the only big, civilized nation 
in the world that allows its citizens to own 
guns as a right“. In all other nations, gun 
ownership is a privilege, closely regulated and 
restricted to responsible citizens. And the 
citizens of those nations seem to like it, or 
at least feel safer, that way. 

This is the only suggestion we have that 
involves making or changing a law. 

2. One of the big things any citizen can do 
is to help take the profit out of the com- 
mercialized violence that infests so much of 
television, the movies, plays and literature 
these days. How? It’s easy. 

If the television show is full of 
violence, as so many are, turn it off. Or don't 
tune it in in the first place. 

If the movie or play is touted as violent, 
“shocking”—which usually means mindlessly 
sadistic—don’t go. 

If the reviews say the same thing about a 
new book, don’t buy it. 
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Most of these shows and books are writ- 
ten to make money, not because the writers 
have anything to say. If they don’t make 
money, they are dead. By shunning them, we 
can hasten their demise without lifting a 


er. 

8. More positively, we can support, as indi- 
viduals, those people and institutions in so- 
ciety, who stand firmly for restoring the 
process of social change in this nation to 
peaceful, non-violent channels. We can and 
should support them vocally, in writing and, 
where appropriate, with money. 

4. But above all, we need to be supporting 
vocally, in writing, with our ballots and with- 
out money—all those who are trying through 
peaceful means to make this a more just 
society. 

Without this, anything else we do is prob- 
ably futile. 

We hear the cry on all sides now for “law 
and order.” But that is not the true goal for 
America. That is not enough; it never was 
enough and it will never be enough. 

The South used to maintain law and or- 
der. Our cities used to maintain law and 
order. But behind these facades of law and 
order injustices grew and justified resent- 
ment of them festered. Now we are paying 
the price for those injustices. 

The price is not only strife and violence 
itself, it is the mental turmoil in people of 
good conscience who are reluctant to sup- 
port law and order unconditionally until the 
injustices are remedied. 

But if we truly support and achieve justice 
for all Americans—effective schools for all, 
honorable jobs for all, open housing for all, 
equal treatment in law for all, responsive 
government for all—law, order, a peaceful 
and happy society will follow in the train of 
justice. 

This is something every citizen can help 
to attain, in some way, every day. This is a 
goal worthy of Americans, 

[From the Denver (Colo.) Post, June 18, 
1968] 
Keep GUN CONTROL PRESSURE ON CONGRESS 


All persons of good will who deplore vio- 
lence can take heart from the fact that be- 
cause of the pressure of public opinion 
opposition in Congress to effective gun con- 
trol legislation is showing signs of cracking. 

Letters from voters back home who have 
been jarred by the assassinations of Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy and Dr. Martin Luther 
King are convincing some lawmakers that 
sentiment for controls is fully aroused at 
last. 

As a result it now appears likely that the 
House Judiciary Committee will soon ap- 
prove a bill to extend to rifles and shotguns 
the ban on mail-order sales which has al- 
ready been voted for handguns. 

Such legislation would be too small a step 
to satisfy most people at the grassroots how- 
ever, so it is encouraging that Sen. Joseph D. 
Tydings, D-Md., has announced he will in- 
troduce a bill for the registration of all guns 
under a system which would make it illegal 
for juveniles, criminals and mentally dis- 
turbed persons to have them. 

The bill seems needlessly complex in that 
it would give states one year in which to en- 
act registration laws of their own, after 
which the federal registration plan would go 
into effect only in states which had not 
complied. 

The national interest in gun control is so 
great that there seems little reason to bring 
the state governments into the picture at all. 
But Senator Tydings has put his finger on the 
important need of the moment, which is for 
registration of guns. 

Significantly, opinion polls have shown a 
strong consensus for registration for many 
years but those who want controls have been 
e by gun manufacturers and their 
allies. 
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Senator Tydings has been a careful stu- 
dent of criminal trends in this and other 
countries. 

“Our gun laws are, in fact, about as flimsy 
as those of any nation in the world,” he said 
recently. 

“We tolerate a level of gun crime in this 
country which is unthinkable in any civilized 
nation in the Western world. 

“In England, which has a gun registration 
law, firearms account for only 10 per cent of 
all murders. In our country where the mur- 
der rate is 18 times greater, guns account for 
60 per cent of all murders and are used in 58 
per cent of all robberies. 

“Gun murders take nearly 20 lives a day in 
this country. Ninety-five of every 100 police- 
men murdered in this country are killed with 
guns, one-fourth of which are rifles or shot- 
guns.” 

Veteran observers in Washington say it 
will be difficult to get a gun registration law 
enacted at this session. The gun lobby is 
loud and spends a great deal of money. 

However, a continuous stream of letters 
and telegrams from folk back home who, like 
Senator Tydings, are convinced we have 
reached an intolerable level of gun crimes, 
could prove most effective. 

If the demand is strong and persistent 
Congress will respond. 


From the Christian Science Monitor, 
June 10, 1968] 


Just NORMAL Gun CONTROL 


There just is no weight of argument against 
the control of rifles and shotguns—as well 
as pistols and revolvers. So why, in the name 
of conscience, intelligence, prudence and 
safety, should Congress not get on immedi- 
ately with the business of bringing the sale 
of rifles and shotguns under tight control. 

Surely no further shootings, of individuals 
of high or low degree, should be necessary 
to overcome the resistance of those who would 
leave America a nation of unregulated gun- 
toters. 

In frontiersland the sheriff and the cow- 
boys went well-armed. But the days of the 
frontier are past. And no proposed legisla- 
tion—let us be very clear about this—will 
keep legitimate hunters and sportsmen and 
gun fanciers from purchasing and keeping 
firearms. But stricter controls just might 
keep a gun out of the hands of a deranged 
person, a hardened criminal, addict, or al- 
coholic. A gun should become a society- 
regulated instrument, not something to be 
kept handy until anger or dementia spills 
over and another murder statistic is chalked 
up. 
The Bill of Rights provides for arms bear- 
ing only for the purpose of maintaining a 
militia. 

Let's keep in mind the deplorable tabula- 
tions which the President has presented: 
Each year in the United States guns are in- 
volved in more than 6.500 murders. This com- 
pares with 30 in England, 99 in Canada next 
door, 68 in West Germany, 37 in Japan. 

Congress has passed its controversial anti- 
crime bill, but there remains a brutal loop- 
hole.” To close this, President Johnson urges 
Congress to make it unlawful to sell not 
only pistols but rifles and handguns by mail 
order (a mail-order rifle killed President 
Kennedy), to limit sales to those under 21, 
and to prohibit the sale of rifles and shot- 
guns in one state to residents in another. 
(This to protect strict states against lenient 
states.) 

Sure, other efforts are necessary, too. Less 
glamorizing of gunplay in films. Less em- 
phasis on violence, sadism and brutality in 
art and society. San Francisco’s Mayor has 
urged his city dwellers to turn in their hand- 
guns—no questions asked—as a commemora- 
tive gesture to Senator Kennedy. 

But the time, the demand, the impetus 
for normal, sensible gun control legislation is 
here now. Let Congress act! 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
June 15, 1968] 


REGISTER Every LAST FIREARM 


Nothing short of the registration of every 
privately owned, commercially stocked and 
publicly assigned firearm in the United 
States can provide a gun control worthy of 
the name. To such a law must be attached 
drastic penalties for disobedience. If the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
do not pass such legislation, they will be 
playing false with the safety of every man, 
woman and child in America and will be dis- 
honoring the memory of those national lead- 
ers who, in recent years, have been brutally 
assassina 


ted. 

Notwithstanding reports that a wave of 
public sentiment is now increasing congres- 
sional willingness to pass strict legislation, 
we believe that only unremitting voter pres- 
sure can lead to any worthwhile remedial ac- 
tion. Congressional dislike of offending pow- 
erfully organized lobbies (in this case the 
National Rifle Association) is too well known 
to allow of any complacency on this score. 

We do not believe that the present adminis- 
tration bill now before Congress is enough. 
Primarily, it forbids the mail order sale of 
rifles and shotguns. While this may be better 
than nothing, it is only barely so. What is 
absolutely required is a law requiring every 
last gun-owner and gun-buyer to register 
every old and new firearm. This would at 
least bring some measure of control over 
guns bought locally and not through the 
mail, 

To this, as we mentioned above, must be 
attached severe penalties for the possession 
of any unregistered or incorrectly registered 
firearm. This law is necessary since it would 
place upon the gun-bearer or the gun-pos- 
sessor the obligation of proving that he had 
come by the weapon lawfully. Failure to 
prove this would be prima facie evidence of 
guilt, subjecting one to the penalties which 
such a crime deserves. 

For years, there has been an almost unani- 
mous demand on the part of law enforce- 
ment officials, from the Fedeal Bureau of 
Investigation chief, J. Edgar Hoover, on 
down, that the gun traffic be brought under 
control. It is a national disgrace that only a 
series of assassinations has been able to 
move Congress to the point where it was will- 
ing to bother with firearm legislation. 

The ridiculousness of the opposition to 
strict controls can be seen from the state- 
ments of Harold W. Glassen, the rifle associa- 
tion’s president. He termed efforts to con- 
trol guns childish and nonsensical, and then 
went on to say that Americans were being 
deceived on this issue in the same way that 
the Nazis deceived the German people. 

If this is the level of the association's 
thinking, we cannot think of a better reason 
for disregarding its views. 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
June 15, 1968] 

AN OUTRAGED PEOPLE CAN, AND MUST, ROUT 
THE GUN LOBBY 

At last something may be done about the 
lethal traffic in firearms in this country. The 
public is aroused as never before, Congress 
is hearing from the people, for a change, not 
just from the gun lobby, and a significant 
shift in the mood can be detected on Capitol 
Hill. 

The Post Office Department has decided 
not to wait on Congress. Postmaster General 
W. Marvin Watson has announced new regu- 
lations requiring that packages containing 
guns be clearly labeled “firearms”; that deliv- 
ery of firearms be held up until the chief 
law-enforcement officer of the community to 
which the package is addressed is notified, 
and that sawed-off shotguns and short-bar- 
reled rifles be banned from the mails unless 
addressed to authorized law-enforcement or 
military personnel. 

All of this the Post Office Department 
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could have done long ago. It didn’t, ap- 
parently, because there was not sufficient 
public pressure to control firearms. It is only 
a stopgap measure. It is still up to Congress 
to enact strict controls. 

The very least Congress should do is out- 
law the interstate snipment of handguns, 
rifles and shotguns to individuals. It also 
should require registration of all firearms. 
The gun lobby, right on cue, claims that 
these restrictions will violate the rights of 
hunters and sportsmen, but it should be ob- 
vious by now that the gun lobby and the 
people who parrot its propaganda are stran- 
gers to the truth. 


THE NEW JERSEY EXAMPLE 


Two years ago New Jersey enacted a strict 
law covering the purchase of rifles and shot- 
guns as well as handguns, Since then, the 
sale of hunting licenses has actually in- 
creased. “The law is preventing the sale of 
guns to those who should not have them,” 
says Senator Case of New Jersey, “and it is 
not deterring legitimate sportsmen.” 

But neither facts nor reason have any 
effect on the gun lobby. The National Rifle 
Association has dealt in falsehood and dis- 
tortion for so long that its responses are 
as predictable, and automatic, as those of 
Pavlov's dog. 

Senator Tydings of Maryland has called 
for a congressional investigation of the gun 
lobby. One is overdue. The Senator also an- 
nounced that he is asking the Internal Rev- 
enue Service to explain why the NRA is 
classified as nonprofit and why it is not 
required to register as a lobby. It is past 
time for the federal government to take a 
hard look at the operations of the NRA. 

The public concern, and outrage, now be- 
ing manifested in the wake of the assassi- 
nation of Senator Kennedy must not be dis- 
sipated. “Laxness of U.S. gun controls is 
a national disgrace,” the Los Angeles Times 
declares. “The rest of the world can only 
wonder how a civilized society can tolerate 
so obvious a threat to its safety.” 

We cannot tolerate it and remain civilized. 
[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 

June 18, 1968] 


THE NRA LOBBYISTS TAKE AIM 


The full lobbying power of the National 
Rifle Association is focused now on efforts 
to offset a spontaneous demand for new 
controls on the sale of weapons which de- 
veloped after the slaying of Robert F. Ken- 
nedy. Even that experienced and powerful 
group, however, seems unequal to the task. 

Public sentiment and the arguments 
from Congressmen are running strong in 
favor of effective new controls. 

Senator Warren G. Magnuson who formerly 
accepted the NRA position now argues: 
“The inconvenience (of gun controls) will 
be so insignificant; the contribution to the 
law and order of our society, so great.” 

This, basically, is the line taken by the 
thousands of citizens who already have asked 
their congressmen to favor new legislation 
and the line which the NRA has now made 
the target of a massive letter-writing cam- 
paign. In the past, the NRA has been able to 
use these tactics to convince enough legis- 
lators that most Americans favor easy access 
to deadly weapons. This was true even when 
survey after survey showed increased sup- 
port for effective controls. 

The organized efforts—with support from 
900,000 adult members—still could prevail 
if the NRA can generate more pressure than 
that developed by the unorganized majority 
in favor of strong legislation. Many indi- 
viduals already have told their congressmen 
how they feel, and even more will have to 
do so if the effect of the NRA campaign is to 
be offset. 

In supporting such controls, the American 
Civil Liberties Union points out that strong 
legislation is not only necessary but is con- 
sistent with the right-to-bear-arms provi- 
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sion of the Constitution (Second Amend- 
ment) which says: “A well-regulated militia 
being necessary to the security of a Free 
State, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed.” ACLU 
spokesmen said the right to keep and bear 
arms applied only to the preservation of a 
militia and not to the possession of guns 
by individuals. 

Such a right, the ACLU feels, must be 
limited in support of the more important 
freedom of “free and fearless debate on 
which our free society rests.” 

Reason is on the side of the strict controls 
but reason will prevail only if the emotional 
campaign waged by the NRA can be matched 
by a continuation of the flow of letters from 
the majority. 

From the Chicago (Il.) Sun-Times, 
June 20, 1968] 
Gun BLOODSHED GOES ON 


The great public outcry for gun controls 
appears to have swayed a previously reluc- 
tant Senate. The administration’s firearms 
legislation has made encouraging early prog- 
ress. Even Sen. Everett M. Dirksen (R-III.) 
has relaxed his stand against gun curbs. 

Nonetheless, a first-inning score doesn’t 
end a ballgame. If the nation is at last to 
see an end to free traffic in killer weapons, 
the public must continue to press for the 
strongest possible gun-control measures. 

Only the most stringent restrictions can 
reduce the bloodshed that has become a na- 
tional shame. An Associated Press survey 
showed that between midnight Sunday and 
Wednesday morning 49 persons died by gun- 
fire in the United States. There were 29 homi- 
cides, 16 suicides and four accidental deaths. 
In the Chicago area alone on Tuesday, two 
persons were killed and six wounded in shoot- 
ing tragedies. 

The administration is seeking rifle and 
shotgun controls similar to handgun curbs 
that were written into the omnibus crime 
bill. Mail-order sales of long guns would be 
banned. Over-the-counter sales to out-of- 
state residents would be forbidden. No one 
under 18 could buy a rifle or shotgun. These 
are sound restrictions. Yet why not go even 
further and approve legislation for register- 
ing all guns and licensing all owners as pro- 
posed by Sen. Joseph D. Tydings (D-Md.)? 

In any case, Congress must remain con- 
vinced that the public wants firearms legis- 
lation. The gun lobbies certainly will not 
relax their efforts. In Springfield Tuesday gun 
proponents sought to repeal the state’s new 
owner-registration law, which goes into effect 
July 1. As usual, the ents for killing 
the law ignored the lives it might save and 
hinged on specious allusions to communism 
and fascism. 

We urge again that the American elector- 
ate counter such red-herring tactics and 
apply pressure on their lawmakers. Gun con- 
tro) d and inclusive ones—are a na- 
tional need. 

From the Chicago (III.) Daily News, 
June 18, 1968} 


TOWARD SANE Gun Laws 


The great awakening seems to be taken 
place. The heretofore silent majority of 
Americans who favor gun control is speak- 
ing up, stirred finally by the murder of Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy to say “Enough!” 

Deluged by mail from their constituents, 
Senators and Representatives long intimi- 
dated by the gun lobby are shifting position 
to support stronger control laws. Even the 
arms manufacturers have come forward with 
a disclaimer to the effect that they are not 
2 opposed to strict regulation of gun 

es. 


The tide was long in turning. Just last 
month the Senate voted down an amend- 
ment to the anticrime bill that would have 
applied to rifles and shotguns the same weak 
restrictions reluctantly accepted for pistols 
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and revolvers. But the chances now are fav- 
orable—unless the American public goes to 
sleep again—for some really meaningful leg- 
islation to curb the deadly traffic in guns. 

Just how deadly that traffic is can easily 
be demonstrated by the record. Last year— 
apart from the Vietnam war—more than 
20,000 Americans died by gunfire and 100,- 
000 were wounded. Of the fatalities, 7,000 
were labeled murder or homicide, 3,000 were 
accidental, and 10,000 were suicides. 

Since 1900, nearly 800,000 Americans have 
been killed by privately owned guns—far 
more than 630,768 Americans killed in all 
the wars this nation has fought in its two 
centuries. 

The easy access to guns in the United 
States has horrified visitors from abroad, 
who have wondered when we were going to 
outgrow the raw violence of the now-van- 
ished frontier. Yet every effort to enact laws 
to restrict gun ownership or register fire- 
arms ran afoul of the potent gun lobby led 
by the National Rifle Assn. 

Even after the assassination of Sen, 
Robert Kennedy, a spokesman for the NRA 
could angrily denounce the wave of gun- 
control demands. We see Americans behay- 
ing like children,” he said, parroting non- 
sense, accepting unproved theory as fact 
and reacting as the Germans did in the 
1930s as the Goebbels propaganda mill 
drilled lies into their subconsciousness.” 

We would hardly call 20,000 gun deaths 
@ year unproved theory or nonsense. And it 
is the rankest kind of demagoguery for an 
outfit that has bragged it could produce 
half a million letters opposing gun control 
within 72 hours to invoke the Goebbels 
ghost against its opponents. 

When George Gallup first polled the na- 
tion on gun control 34 years ago, 84 per 
cent favored strong legislation. The per- 
centage has not changed appreciably. If this 
majority continues to make its voice heard, 
this nation may finally put a rein on the 
only consumer product whose sole purpose 
is to deal destruction and death. 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, 

June 13, 1968] 


COURTESY OF CONGRESS 


Gov. Hughes has directed a strong but 
merited attack on Congress for its equivoca- 
tion and delay in enacting an effective gun- 
control law. As the governor who pushed 
through the Legislature the strongest such 
law in the nation, Mr. Hughes is well quali- 
fied to speak on this subject. 

Noting that the President’s request for a 
ban on the mail order sales of rifles and shot- 
guns is bottled up in committees of both 
houses, Gov. Hughes accused Congress of 
“encouraging lunatics, addicts and criminals” 
to purchase arms through the mails, He 
pointed out that New Jersey’s two-year-old 
ban on sales of firearms had stopped the 
purchase of 890 guns. But there is nothing 
to prevent mail order sales to lunatics, ad- 
dicts and criminals, he said, “by courtesy of 
the U.S. government.” 

Even as the governor spoke, the House Ju- 
diciary Committee by a tie vote blocked the 
mail order ban. A new vote is scheduled, 
however, amid signs that the gun lobby is 
beginning to lose ground. Even in the Senate, 
where gun-control prospects are bleakest, 
members are hearing from the folk back 
home. 

Gov. Hughes’ statement should help refute 
the specious argument heard in Washington 
that control is a matter for the 
states. If New Jersey, with its new law, can- 
not control this deadly traffic to unfit 
purchasers, what state in the nation can? 
[From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, June 

18, 1968] 
Tre To Acr 

Public pressure following the assassinations 

of Sen. Robert Kennedy and Rev. Dr. Martin 
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Luther King Jr., at last appears to be out- 
weighting the obstructionist pressures of the 
National Rifle Association and assorted 
sportsmen’s organizations. 

Influential members of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee are changing their minds. 
There now is hope that the deadlock which 
has bottled up effective gun-control legisla- 
tion will be broken this week. 

True, veterans like Sens. Mansfield and 
Dirksen still believe gun regulation should 
rest with the states. This permissive attitude 
nevertheless has one serious flaw. 

Residents of, say, New Jersey, with its 
strong gun-control law, still can mail-order 
a gun from states where weapons are sold as 
freely as fishing rods or snorkel tubes. Fifty 
uniform state laws could close the gaps in 
the mail traffic in firearms—but so could one 
sound federal law. 

Such legislation is represented by the Tyd- 
ings bill which the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee promises to re-examine this week. 
While they are at it, the 18 members of the 
committee might also add the reasonable 
requirement that long guns—shotguns and 
5 serial numbers, as pistols must 

0. 

It may be argued that no law can keep a 
madman or criminal from getting his hands 
on a gun. More to the point, however, is the 
fact that countries with strong gun curbs 
have fewer homicides, Here in our own coun- 
try over the last three years, guns figured in 
69 per cent of the homicides in free-wheeling 
Texas, while the figure has been 38 per cent 
in New Jersey since it adopted its restrictive 
gun law. In addition, New Jersey’s law last 
year kept guns out of the hands of 890 un- 
stable persons—those with records of nar- 
cotics addiction, alcoholism, mental illness or 
criminality. 

Shock, compassion or any other emotion 
arising out of the slayings of the Kennedy 
brothers and Dr. King is buttressed by statis- 
tics. Also by just plain common sense, It’s 
about time Congress saw it that way. 


From the Ithaca (N. V.) Journal, 
June 19, 1968] 


Support ror Gun CONTROLS 


Those Americans who seek new restraints 
on the nation’s traffic in guns have gained 
some solid support in recent days. 

Here are some of the developments: 

The Ithaca Gun Co., has urged Congress 
to adopt legislation further strengthening 
existing federal firearms laws by banning 
all interstate mail-order shipments of shot- 
guns and rifles to individuals. 

Three other manufacturers of firearms 
have modified their opposition to the admin- 
istration’s control proposals. 

Sen. Mike Mansfield, D-Mont., majority 
leader of the U.S. Senate, has endorsed & 
bill requiring the registration of all firearms 
and the possession of a permit for their use. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors has called 
2 the banning of interstate and mail-order 

es. 

The National Association of Attorneys 
General has asked for “restrictive and real- 
istic legislation.” 

A Senate Judiciary Committee subcom- 
mittee has approved a bill to ban the sale, by 
mail order, of shotguns and rifles, 

If this country is ever to have realistic 
legislation controlling guns, it is essential 
that Congress know the feelings of those 
supporting such laws. It is not too late for 
individuals to write to their senator, Jacob 
K. Javits, and their congressmen in The 
Journal’s circulation area, Howard W. Robi- 
son, Samuel S. Stratton, and Charles E. 
Goodell. Letters may be addressed to Sen. 
Javits at the Senate Office Building and to 
the representatives at the House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

For those who may still be unconvinced, 
here are two contrasting statements: 

President Johnson, appealing to Congress 
“in the name of sanity, in the name of 
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safety, and in the name of an aroused nation, 
to give America the gun control law it 
needs.” 

Harold W. Glassen, president of the Na- 
tional Rifle Assn.: “We are witnessing the 
strange and masochistic spectacle of tens of 
thousands of normally proud and level- 
headed Americans begging the federal to 
take from them by force of law one of their 
basic civil rights, the right to keep and bear 

Mr. Glassen's statement does not bear 
scrutiny. There is no attempt to take away 
the right to keep and bear arms. The goal is 
the registration of firearms in an attempt to 
keep them out of the hands of the mentally 
unstable and the criminally bent. 

The tens of thousands of Americans re- 
ferred to by Mr. Glassen are far from making 
a spectacle of themselves. On the contrary, 
they are making a lot of sense. 


[From the Ithaca (N. T.) Journal, 
June 6, 1968] 


GUNS AND THE NATION’s HISTORY OF VIOLENCE 


“The history of violence in the United 
States over the past 10 years is eloquent 
evidence that we need more, not less control 
of firearms, particularly military and quasi- 
military weapons.” 

These words were spoken by Frank C. 
Ramon, Seattle’s police chief, right after the 
Supreme Court of the United States voided 
the National Firearms Act of 1934. The deci- 
sion was handed down on Jan. 29. 

The act applied to sawed-off shotguns, 
machine guns, mufflers, and silencers, but 
not to full-size shotguns, rifles, and pistols, 
One section required registration and pay- 
ment of a tax by makers, dealers, and im- 
porters of guns covered by the law. Another 
section required Treasury Department ap- 
proval of sale or transfer of these weapons, 

The Supreme Court ruled that application 
of the statute exposed an individual to pros- 
ecution on another charge. The process thus 
violated, the court held, the Fifth Amend- 
ment’s privilege against self-incrimination, 

The weapon that fatally wounded Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy early Wednesday morn- 
ing was by no means a military or quasi- 
military weapon. It was a pistol of light 
caliber, But at short range even a light 
weapon can inflict mortal damage. 

In February President Johnson asked for 
gun-control legislation. He said: 

“Last year two million guns were sold in 
the United States. Many of them were sold 
to hardened criminals, snipers, mental defec- 
tives, rapists, habitual drunkards, and juve- 
niles, There is no excuse for this.” 

In May, the U.S. Senate rejected a proposal 
to ban interstate, mail-order sales of rifles 
and shotguns. It is ironic that the chief 
sponsor of the measure is Sen. Edward M. 
Kennedy, D-Mass., brother of Robert and of 
the assassinated President John F. Kennedy. 

The Senate did ban the same kind of sales 
of pistols and revolvers, except to licensed 
dealers; prohibit the sale of handguns to 
minors and out-of-state buyers, and raise 
standards and fees for the licensing of gun 
dealers. 

In New York State, the Assembly rejected 
Gov. Rockefeller’s request for a law licensing 
all rifies and shotguns in the state. 

The powerful lobby opposed to gun con- 
trols bases its case on the Second Amend- 
ment of the Constitution: “A well-regulated 
militia being necessary to the security of a 
free state, the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shall not be infringed.” 

The President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement has asserted that the Supreme 
Court and lower courts have consistently in- 
terpreted this amendment to prevent federal 
interference with a state militia and not with 
regard to an individual’s right to bear arms. 

The commission has also said that licens- 
ing and registration of guns would merely 
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constitute an inconvenience and would not 
penalize the law-abiding owner of a gun. 

Americans have the right to keep and 
operate automobiles, but there is no great 
outcry over the licensing of operators and 
the registration of the vehicles. 

In practically all of the legislation that 
has been proposed, there is no intent to 
deprive an individual of the right to own 
guns, except where there is clear evidence 
that he is a criminal or is insane or is other- 
wise not qualified to own and shoot a gun, 

That sign on automobile bumpers, to the 
effect that if guns are outlawed, only out- 
laws will own guns, is misleading in the 
extreme, There is no campaign to outlaw 
guns, only to regulate their use. 

It is also silly to assert that registration of 
guns will put an end to murders and wanton 
shootings. But such a statute could well be 
a deterrent that would reduce the nation’s 
appalling crime rate and its proliferating 
tendency to violence. 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Times, 
June 18, 1968] 
New SUPPORT FOR CONTROL OF FIREARMS 


After President John F. Kennedy’s assas- 
sination Congress passed a stronger civil- 
rights law than it had been willing to pass 
upon his urging while he lived. 

An aftermath of Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy’s assassination may be a federal law 
that applies stricter controls over firearms in 
private hands than had seemed possible 
before. 

Six senators who have heretofore opposed 
a ban on mail-order sales of rifles and shot- 
guns now support President Johnson’s plea 
for such legislation. 

Senator Joseph D. Tydings, D-Md., and 
nine other senators meanwhile are sponsor- 
ing an even tougher bill, and Senate Major- 
ity Leader Mike Mansfield has given it his 
support. This one would require federal reg- 
istration and permits for all firearms, un- 
less states pass their own registration laws. 
President Johnson over the weekend called 
on the 50 states to write jointly and enact 
uniformly a model gun-control law. 

The omnibus crime bill, passed by Con- 
gress but still unsigned by the President, 
contains a ban on mail-order sale of hand- 
guns but makes no reference to rifles or 
shotguns. The stricter bill being sponsored 
by the administration would not only pro- 
hibit mail-order sale of rifles and shotguns, 
but would prohibit their sale to nonresidents 
of a state and to persons less than 18 years 
old, and would prohibit sale of handguns to 
persons less than 21 years old. 

Meanwhile, opponents of gun-control laws 
have not been idle. The National Rifle Asso- 
ciation (NRA) is urging its 900,000 members 
to deluge Congress with letters opposing 
stricter gun controls. It has employed this 
method in the past with great success. Now, 
however, spontaneous letters expressing a 
national sentiment for restriction on sales of 
guns have been reaching the White House 
and members of Congress. National opinion 
polls have indicated that most Americans— 
although they may not be as prone as mem- 
bers of NRA to write letters to Congress—do 
think there ought to be some restrictions on 
the sale of firearms. 


A CASUAL COMMERCE 


Most of them do not believe that restrict- 
ing sales will make assassinations impos- 
sible, or make crime disappear from Ameri- 
can cities. Neither do most of them believe— 
as some opponents of gun controls profess 
to believe—that a law restricting sales and 
requiring registration of owners is a first 
step toward confiscation of all privately 
owned firearms, 

Most of them take the rational view that 
commerce in firearms is all too casual, and 
that steps need to be taken to record own- 
ership of guns in the public interest. 
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Senator Warren Magnuson, D-Wash., chair- 
man of the Senate Commerce Committee, is 
one of those newly committed to prohibiting 
mail-order sale of rifles and shotguns. It was 
not only the assassination of Kennedy that 
changed his views, he has said, but “the vio- 
lence and terror surging through the streets 
of every city and every state.” 

“This has become a matter of deep con- 
science,” he said. 

It has become more than a letter-writing 
contest between members of NRA and the 
unorganized opponents of indiscriminate 
firearms sales. 


From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
June 6, 1968] 
To PROTECT THE NATION From ITSELF 


This nation must do more than mourn 
the horrifying attempt upon the life of Sen. 
Robert Kennedy. 

Anguish must lead to action if we are to 
curb the ugly violence that so infects Ameri- 
can life. No society can long tolerate such a 
threat, 

Congress has the obligation to begin by 
controlling the means of violence—through 
legislation far stronger than any pending 
or even proposed. No amount of political 
pressure, real or imagined, can now be al- 
lowed to prevent effective gun restrictions. 

Without delay, Congress should require 
that every firearm in the United States be 
registered. No handgun, rifle or shotgun 
should be sold without a check of the pur- 
chaser and the weapon by local police. And 
all interstate gun sales ought to be pro- 
hibited, 

The pallid restraints upon lethal weapons 
voted by a timid Senate are totally unaccept- 
able in the wake of the gunning down of yet 
another national leader, 

As amended and sent to the House, the 
pending restrictions would only limit inter- 
state traffic in handguns. Rifles and shotguns 
were deleted in a vote that should shame the 
Senators who were influenced by the loud but 
empty arguments of the gun lobby. 

Let there be an end to the terrible non- 
sense that restraint upon the possession of 
death weapons is not needed in a civilized 
and complex society. No other nation in the 
world is so foolish as to countenance gun 
control laws as weak as those in the United 
States. 

There is nothing in the Constitution that 
gives a citizen the indiscriminate right to 
own a gun or that prohibits the government 
to impose restrictions. Who can seriously 
argue that nothing should be done to keep 
dangerous weapons out of the hands of crim- 
inals, psychotics and juveniles? 

It may be argued that even with such 
laws the would-be assassin of Sen. Kennedy 
could still have armed himself. Perhaps. Per- 
haps not. Surely the gun he used could have 
been far more readily traced. 

Surely Lee Harvey Oswald would not have 
been able to buy the mail-order rifle that 
killed President Kennedy had the proper laws 
been enacted. And many of the more than 
6,000 persons murdered with guns last year, 
or the nearly 3,000 accidentally killed, would 
undoubtedly still be alive if Congress had 
protected the public. 

“What in the name of conscience will it 
take to pass a truly effective gun control law,” 
demanded the President of the United States. 

The shooting of Sen. Kennedy is the final 
outrage. Congress must now act to protect 
the nation from itself while there is still 
time. 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, June 
12, 1968} 


Firearms CURBS Must BE UNCURBED—PRETTY 
Soon 
(By Paul Coates) 
It was about a month ago when the Senate 
refused to vote effective curbs on rifle sales. 
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By 53 to 29, they rejected an amendment 
introduced by Senator Edward M. (Ted) 
Kennedy that would have extended the ban 
on mall order handgun sales to include rifles 
and shotguns. 

At the time, Ted Kennedy said failure to 
include rifles and shotguns in the mail order 
ban would be “a loophole for death and de- 
struction.” 

Now we read that even in the wake of this 
new assassination, the Congress has passed 
what President Johnson called “a watered- 
down version of the gun control law I rcom- 
mended.” And a bill that was labeled, by 
liberal congressmen, “a cruel hoax.” 

Among those voting against the Kennedy 
amendment were California’s Sen. George 
Murphy and Congressman James Utt from 
Orange County who said of gun control leg- 
islation: “such a scapegoat will not solve 
our society’s breakdown.” 

Perhaps you might have expected such a 
remarkable statement from Utt. Over the 
years, he has issued rather startling pro- 
nouncements. 

In 1963 Utt said that he “regards Ralph 
Bunche (then the U.N. under secretary) 
“more inclined to the communist bloc than 
the U.S.” He labeled the late Adlai Stevenson 
as “a dedicated socialist.” 

On May 30, 1968, Utt said in a speech that 
he would risk atomic warfare to gain the 
release of the Pueblo and her crew. He said 
also that the United States could win the 
war in Vietnam by bombing a single dam. 
“All we have to do is drop a bomb on the 
Red River dam and we'll kill a million of 
them.” 

So, I suppose it’s no use in letting Utt know 
your feelings about gun control. But since 
Sen. Murphy has to be sensitive to all the 
people of California and not just the ultra 
conservative segment in Orange County, may- 
be we can do something to change his mind. 
At least we can barrage him with letters 
and telegrams. 

Unfortunately, we can’t do anything about 
another member of the Congress who voted 
against the Kennedy amendment—Sen. Mike 
Mansfield who comes from one of the “hunt- 
ing” states and, apparently, voted the way 
he thought the people in Montana would wish 
him to vote. 

Mansfield is a celebrated liberal in the 
Senate. But possibly, his liberal ideals were 
weighed against the looming vision of the 
polling booth. And the ideals lost. 

The Senate, of which he is the majority 
leader, also made a puzzling rejection of an 
amendment by Sen. Edward W. Brooke that 
would outlaw the sale to private individuals 
of anti-tank guns, bazookas, mortars and 
other such military weapons. 

Why? In God's name, why? 

If this attitude of lunacy continues; if 
the Congress doesn’t vote in strict gun con- 
trol measures, the day might come when 
there will be such a public cry against this 
outrage, that there will be no guns in our 
country at all, except for essential purposes. 
And the National Rifle Assn. will be abol- 
ished. 

I hope that day is fast approaching. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, June 
12, 1968] 
A Tre Vorn 

Although a tie vote in the House Judiciary 
Committee Tuesday has temporarily stymied 
efforts to enact strong gun-control legisla- 
tion, this is not the end of the story. 

Another attempt will be made to get the 
bill onto the House floor, Success may well be 
in the offing. The deadlock was a disappoint- 
ment but the narrowness of the defeat was 
indicative of mounting realization on Capi- 
tol Hill, as across the Nation that gun regula- 
tions are necessary as a step in curbing the 
crime and violence that plague our society. 

In view of the tragic events of the past 
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week, the continuing reluctance of some Con- 
gressmen to take a realistic stand in favor 
of gun controls is hard to understand. Presi- 
dent Johnson, who earlier this week had met 
with his newly-appointed commission to 
study violence in America, expressed shock 
at the House committee’s negative vote. That 
is our feeling, too. 

We should think that responsible gun own- 
ers would join the fight for sensible controls, 


— 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
June 6, 1968] 


Gun CONTROL STILL MINIMAL 


The shooting of Sen. Robert F. Kennedy 
should spur meaningful federal legislation 
over control of firearms. 

It found the House with a federal firearms 
control measure on its hands, part of an 
omnibus crime control bill passed by the 
Senate, but one which also contains objec- 
tionable parts concerning wiretap privileges 
and an override of the Supreme Court. 

The firearms clause, Title IV, however, is 
by contrast relatively minor. 

Chiefiy it would, in effect, prevent sale of 
weapons across the counter to out-of-state 
buyers, prevent sale of guns to minors, pre- 
vent mail order sale of handguns interstate. 

It would not otherwise regulate, unless 
amended, the sale of hunting rifles and simi- 
lar firearms. 

The House appeared to have cleared the 
way for passage of this Senate-approved bill 
by taking steps yesterday designed to bypass 
any House-Senate conference committee. 

Assassination of President John F. Ken- 
nedy and the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. sparked strong demands for federal con- 
trol over firearms. 

So did the racial riots which disclosed a 
large number of guns in the hands of zealots, 
white and Negro. 

There is no steady pattern for assassina- 
tion; President Kennedy and Dr. King were 
killed by rifles at long range. Sen. Kennedy 
was shot by a small handgun, But accessi- 
bility of guns, particularly through the mail 
order houses, long has been a burden on 
law enforcement. It has been possible for 
juveniles, criminals and even lunatics to 
order guns from another state when they 
could not purchase these weapons in person. 

Congress, however, has been reluctant to 
pass a really stiff gun federal control and 
registration law due to pressure from gun 
lobbies, which insist arms-bearing is an 
American right, and from groups who regard 
regulation of personal firearms as part of 
a Communist plot. 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy, D-Mass., younger 
brother of the critically injured senator and a 
strong backer for gun legislation, doesn’t 
believe the solution to crime will be found 
in gun control alone; the basic ethical and 
moral weakness in society must be over- 
come, too. But 71% of the American public, 

to a Harris poll in April, favored 
stricter gun control as urban crime increases, 
Congress should heed this opinion. 
[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star, 
June 13, 1968] 
A Poor Crime CONTROL BILL 


The anti-crime bill which Congress sent 
up to the President last week is a bad bill. 
Mr. Johnson would be justified in vetoing it. 

Congress was overly-zealous with some 
parts of the bill, particularly those seeking 
to overturn several Supreme Court decisions 
relating to the rights of suspects and crim- 
inals, and giving federal and local officials 
almost unlimited authority to engage in 
wiretapping under court order. 

It was far less zealous with the measure’s 
gun control provision. The legislation would 
regulate the sale of hand guns in interstate 
commerce, but would do nothing about such 
sales of rifles and shotguns. The President 
and the public, shocked by the rising crime 
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rate and by the assassination of Sen. Robert 
Kennedy, wants far more stringent regula- 
tion of gun sales. 

President Johnson has asked for a new 
and tougher firearms control law, but that 
proposal is being held up in the House Judi- 
ciary Committee while its members wait to 
see what he will do with the anticrime bill. 
The President may permit it to become law 
without his signature, but he could indicate 
his displeasure more forcefully by vetoing 
the measure. 

Congress could then pass it over his veto, 
but if its members are as concerned about 
law and order as they claim to be, they 
would turn to writing a better law, one that 
meets the needs of the people. 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
June 16, 1968] 
Lack OF GUN CONTROLS DISGRACE, DANGER TO 
NATION 


A British journalist has written of us: 
“However much I may love and admire 
America, its gun laws come near to ruling it 
out of civilized society,” 

They do. Our permissive tolerance of al- 
most universal firearms ownership, and of 
promiscuous firearms traffic, is nothing short 
of scandalous. It has turned the public arena 
into a shooting gallery. It has helped put 
terror on the streets. 

No system of government, no civilized so- 
ciety, can long endure when the cream of its 
leadership keeps getting shot by crackpots 
and fanatics; When some citizens regard the 
gun as a manly means of dissent; when a 
powerful and well heeled firearms lobby per- 
sists in distorting the facts about essential 
gun control legislation; when hordes of well 
meaning sportsmen swallow these distortions 
without bothering to inform themselves; 
when children of 12 can lug high powered 
rifles into the hunting field, as they can in 
Wisconsin and elsewhere; when the substan- 
tial majority of citizens who favor sane con- 
trols fail to stand up and be counted. 

“We make it easy for men of all shades of 
sanity to acquire whatever weapons and am- 
munition they desire,“ Robert Kennedy de- 
clared in mourning the rifle assassination of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, jr. Now Kennedy, 
like his president brother, like the revered 
civil rights leader, has been cut down by an 
assassin’s bullets. 

From 1900 to 1966 guns were involved in 

280,000 murders, 370,000 suicides and 145,000 
accidental deaths in the United States. Total: 
795,000 victims of bullets since the turn of 
the century, or almost twice the battle dead 
in all of our wars since the Spanish-American 
war. 
In 1962 there were 29 people murdered by 
gunfire in Great Britain, 20 in France, 9 in 
Belgium, 6 in Denmark, 5 in Sweden. United 
States total that same year: 4,954. 

Nobody really knows how many firearms 
there are in the United States because con- 
trols are minimal. Estimates range from 50 
million to 200 million. In Japan, by contrast, 
fewer than 100 citizens in a population of 
100 million have licenses permitting them to 
possess handguns. 

Guns, of course, are only a particularly 
deadly tool of disaster, not the cause of it. 
The National Rifle association, leader in the 
fight against meaningful gun control legis- 
lation, is quite correct when it declares: 
“Guns don't kill people—people kill people.” 
Cars seldom cause traffic accidents; drivers 
do. Thus we put strict restraints on drivers. 
Why should owners of guns, designed for the 
specific purpose of destroying, be exempt? 

In sanity, the nation needs new laws to 
keep track of guns, and to see that the wrong 
people don’t get and use them. At minimum, 
the following steps are needed: 

Impose a total ban on the interstate ship- 
ments of all firearms (not just pistols) to in- 
dividuals, as repeatedly proposed in congress. 
All other regulation, federal, state or local, 
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falters when anybody can obtain gums in 
secrecy across state lines, by mail order. 

Register all firearms, by name of owner 
and by description and serial number of the 
weapon. This probably would be some deter- 
rent to lawless use and a genuine help to po- 
lice in tracing gun ownership. 

Require every gun owner to obtain a li- 
cense or certificate under eligibility stand- 
ards clearly defined by law, so that police 
could not deny a certificate on the basis of 
whim or bias. Surely convicted felons, per- 
sons with a history of mental illness, children 
and chronic users of alcohol or drugs should 
be among those denied certificates. An ap- 
peals procedure should be setup for persons 
denied certificates. 

Bar sale of ammunition to anybody who 
lacks a certificate. 

Require the certificate applicant to display 
his competence to use firearms and his 
knowledge of basic gun safety rules. 

These basic controls are needed either at 
the federal level, or at the state level under 
uniform federal standards, with a firm dead- 
line for state compliance. 

Meanwhile it is wise to encourage passage 
of meaningful controls at state and local 
levels, such as the gun registration ordinance 
proposed for Milwaukee, 

These requirements would not “take away” 
the gun of a single qualified citizen; at most 
they would pose an inconvenience, They 
would not make the streets, the countryside 
or the political rally “safe” overnight, but 
they offer a start toward sanity. Motor ve- 
hicle laws haven't ended accidents, but what 
sane citizen could contemplate the potential 
slaughter on the public highway without 
them? 

To the extent that such laws would make 
it more difficult for the unqualified to get 
guns they would deter the gunshot violence 
that shames our nation. 


[From the New York Times, June 12, 1968] 
UNJAMMING GUN CONTROLS 


What a rising tide of violence and a series 
of assassinations have failed to do—unjam 
legislative processes to permit enactment of 
an effective gun-control law—the people in 
their honest outrage must do themselves. It 
is up to them to convince an astonishingly 
stubborn Congress that the nation needs the 
additional protection such a law would 
accord. 

Members of the House Judiciary Committee 
blocked positive action yesterday by a tie 
vote, after Senate leaders lamely rejected the 
idea of new controls on the ground that they 
would prove no “cure-all” Of course they 
wouldn't. But stiffer gun laws would reduce 
the risk of deadly weapons coming into the 
hands of those who should not have them. 

Risks that can be reduced need to be 
reduced after so much killing and crime. If 
some members of Congress continue not to 
think so, it is time their constituents demand 
action. 

[From the New York Times, June 6, 1968] 
THE SOUND OF GUNFIRE, TOLLING 


Political assassination in all its horror has 
again struck into the consciousness—and 
the conscience—of the American people. The 
enormity of this crime goes even beyond the 
depths of the poignant personal tragedy that 
has once again enveloped the Kennedy fam- 
ily: political assassination strikes at the very 
fabric of the state, of American democracy 
and of the most basic American institutions. 

But now the thoughts and prayers of all 
Americans are focused not on the shattering 
implications of this latest example of man’s 
unrestrained violence, but rather on a gal- 
lant young figure fighting for his life in a 
Los Angeles hospital. Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy and his anguished family have the 
grieved and shocked sympathy of their fel- 
low-citizens throughout this country and 
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their fellowmen in every corner of the civil- 
ized world. 

And as Americans everywhere watch 
through the night in prayerful hope that 
Mr. Kennedy will pull through this terrible 
ordeal, they must resolve once again—so 
soon again—that this Government and this 
society will do everything, literally every- 
thing, it can do to thwart such terroristic 
acts that defy all decency and reason. 

By grim coincidence, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States today there 
comes up for vote a Senate-approved measure 
that contains a thoroughly inadequate, half- 
hearted attempt to control the trade in guns. 

“It amazes me that we continue to tolerate 
a system of laws which make it so outra- 
geously easy for any criminal, insane person, 
drug addict or child to obtain lethal firearms 
which can be used to rain violence and death 
on innocent people.” 

These words were spoken in the Senate 
last month by Edward M. Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts, but the Senate ignored them. Title 
IV of the so-called crime control bill on 
which the House will vote today is, as it now 
stands, a minimal attempt at genuine fire- 
arms regulation. It merely prohibits the 
interstate mail-order sale of pistols and re- 
volvers and bans over-the-counter sale if 
the buyer lives outside the dealer’s state. 

The obvious hole is, as we have repeatedly 
noted failure to regulate interstate shipment 
of rifles and shotguns. Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy introduced an amendment to control 
such mail-order sales. Defeated 53-29. Sen- 
ator Dodd introduced an amendment mak- 
ing it illegal for anyone under eighteen to 
buy a rifle or shotgun on his own. Defeated, 
54-29. Senator Javits introduced an amend- 
ment that included an affidavit procedure 
for mail-order rifle and shotgun sales. De- 
feated, 52-28. Senator Brooke introduced an 
amendment to outlaw other destructive de- 
vices, such as hand-grenades, bombs and 
machine guns. Defeated, 47-30. 

Thus, the record is clear. Senators mainly 
from the Southern and Western states, in 
lockstep with the National Rifle Association 
and other lobbyists for private arms and 
ammunition, have refused time and again 
to take these steps to prevent weapons from 
falling into the hands of potential lawbreak- 
ers and assassins. This failure to act set a 
discouraging example for those state legis- 
latures, city councils and officials who were 
seeking stronger local firearms control. 

It can be debated long into the night 
whether there is deep malaise in a society 
that breaks out in fits of madness and vio- 
lence. What is not debatable is that when 
it came time to “do something about it” by 
law, the United States Congress failed. 

And people all over the country, who look 
for leadership and guidance from Washing- 
ton, heard once again the sound of gunfire, 
tolling. 


[From the New York Times, June 21, 1968] 
HIGH Noon ror Guns 


The big shooting scene is coming up in 
Congress. It is taking on the look of the 
familiar walkdown between the good guys 
and the gunslingers at high noon in the Old 
West. 

The overwhelming mail demand for tighter 
gun control has left little question that a law 
will be passed by this Congress before it ad- 
journs. The big question is: Will it be an- 
other half-way measure or a truly effective 
law? 

The Administration’s gun-contro]l bill 
cleared the House Judiciary Committee yes- 
terday, but is stalled in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee until next Thursday. It would 
ban direct mail-order sales of all firearms and 
ammunition and prohibit over-the-counter 
sales to minors and out-of-state residents. 
This is certainly a great improvement over 
the weak title in the omnibus crime-control 
bill that the President has just signed into 
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law. It covers rifles and shotguns as well as 
the now-banned interstate sale of pistols and 
revolvers. 

The Administration bill is fairly certain of 
passage. Senator Dirksen is now in favor of it. 
It has the tacit approval of Senator Hruska, 
who has said he will do nothing to delay it; 
in the past he and other opponents of strong 
legislation saw eye to eye with the sharp- 
shooters at the National Rifle Association. 

But next week a still more comprehensive 
gun-control bill, introduced by Senator 
Tydings, will also come to the floor. His Na- 
tional Gun Crime Prevention Act requires 
licensing and registration for the purchase 
and possession of any firearms. His co-spon- 
sors include Majority Leader Mansfield and 
thirteen other Senators. Identical bills have 
been introduced in the House. 

Senator McCarthy who has established his 
present strong position in the Presidential 
race by taking clear-cut stands on Vietnam 
and other key issues, is unfortunately show- 
ing no comparable decisiveness on gun con- 
trol. He has said that “stronger state laws 
were necessary,” but he doubted whether a 
Federal law that went beyond “certain lim- 
ited registration” of guns “could be effec- 
tive.” To this equivocation he has added a 
warning that legislation should not be put 
through “under panic conditions.” He is 
wrong here because gun-control laws have 
been fully debated—and a clear choice is now 
available that calls for every legislator, and 
especially every Presidential candidate, to 
stand up and he counted. 

President Johnson has said, “Americans 
should not have to wait any longer for a 
strict gun-control law.” We agree. The strict- 
est—because it would inform the proper po- 
lice officials about who owns private fire- 
arms—is Senator Tydings’ bill. The time to 
pass it is now when the public demands a 
real law. 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) News American, 
June 19, 1967] 


THE PEOPLES’ LOBBY 


A persistent aspect of the controversy over 
gun-control legislation has been the flood of 
mail emanating from members of such orga- 
nizations as the National Rifle Association. 
The N.R.A. alone musters some 900,000 
adherents and, as a result, Congress has come 
under an organized lobbying attempt to in- 
fluence it on the gun-control question. 

Since the assassination of Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy, though, a new element has ap- 
peared on the gun-control legislation scene. 
This is the un-organized pressure on Con- 
gress to enact strict gun-control laws. It is a 
form of pressure that can only be described 
as lobbying by the people. Those in favor of 
gun control laws are not organized into such 
groups as the N.R.A. They are simply the 
millions of Americans who are horrified by 
the continuing carnage wrought upon this 
nation by lax firearms legislation. 

Nationwide polls show, in fact, that four 
out of five Americans favor rigid gun con- 
trol laws. So far the will of this vast ma- 
jority has been thwarted by the organized 
anti-control lobbies in Washington, But, with 
the memory of recent tragedy and strong 
Presidential pressure—plus the people's 
lobby”—it seems that at long last there is a 
possibility that Congress will act as it should 
on the gun-control question. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) News American, 
June 16, 1968] 


IT’S ABOUT TIME 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 
I 


New YorK.—Today’s double-barreled col- 
umn is divided into two sections because two 
separate and still-developing stories shared 
equal billing in this week's top news. 

Both, curiously enough, involved guns— 
enemy guns in Vietnam and all kinds of guns 
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in America. Otherwise, the stories have no 
connection, so we'll take them up one at a 
time, beginning with those enemy guns. 

Because of those guns—specifically the 
Russian-made 122-mm. rocket launchers 
which have been cruelly shelling Saigon 
civilians off and on since May 5—a broad, 
new escalation of the war has become a dis- 
tinct possibility. 

It is unthinkable that this nation will 
much longer continue to exercise the bomb- 
ing restraints ordered by President Johnson 
last March 31 when our curtailment does 
nothing but permit the enemy to mount new 
atrocities, 

As you may have read, I was so burned up 
over the enemy’s inhuman shelling of Sai- 
gon's helpless people that I cabled a protest 
last weekend to Averell Harriman and Cyrus 
Vance, our Ambassadors at the Paris peace 
talks. 


The cable, voicing what I believe to be the 
feeling of most Americans, said that the 
_North Vietnamese representatives at the talks 
should be told to cut out the bombardment 
forthwith or we would feel free to renew our 
own bombing. 

Maybe my cable had nothing to do with 
what happened at the talks last Wednesday, 
although it was front-paged in Paris and by 
many European papers. The point is that 
something did happen—and it was about 
time. 

Mr, Harriman didn’t exactly read the riot 
act to the enemy. Diplomats don’t talk that 
way. But there was no doubt what he meant 
when he told Xuan Thuy & company: 

“We are patient, but we must be firm when 
the lives of our troops and of our Allies are 
at stake. 

“The terrorist action against the southern 
capital is killing civilians without any mili- 
tary objective, and we are gravely concerned. 

“The President of the United States has 
taken measures of great moderation—and 
this is not the proper way to reply to the 
first step he has made.” 

That's putting it mildly, but the veiled 
threat that we may soon be forced to retali- 
ate by bombing Hanoi could not be missed 
by the enemy. 

In any event, 13 straight days of indis- 
criminate and bloody bombardment of 
Saigon came to an abrupt halt the next day. 
Whether it will stay halted, however, is an- 
other matter. 

The same day the chain of daily bom- 
bardments ended, on Thursday, the enemy’s 
Liberation Radio broadcast warnings that the 
shelling of the southern capital would be re- 
newed on a larger scale beginning this week- 
end. 

According to the broadcast, and according 
to Vietcong leaflets scattered about Saigon, 
the threatened new terror assault will con- 
sist of a nightly barrage of 100 rockets and 
will continue for 100 consecutive days. 

I strongly doubt the Communists are ca- 
pable of doing this, but even if they resume 
daily rocket attacks on any scale whatever 
on non-military targets—then the time for 
diplomatic language will be over. 

If a new attack does begin this weekend, 
it will be because the enemy thinks he can 
establish a bargaining point. He is likely to 
come to next Wednesday’s Paris meeting and 
say he'll stop the Saigon shelling if we stop 
all our now drastically limited bombing of 
the North. 

If the Communists get away with this, 
they will have succeeded in achieving by 
blackmail what they want more than any- 
thing else—a full halt to the aerial punish- 
ment which has been wearing them down. 

It must not succeed, and it won’t succeed 
if I know that man in the White House. Our 
next move, if the terror attacks are resumed, 
will be to tell the enemy cne last time to 
cut it out—or else. 

If we do not, the Paris peace talks will be 
totally meaningless. 

One final thought. If we do resume all- 
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out bombing—and I mean really all-out this 
time—I hope the American people will give 
it the support it obviously deserves. 

The following is from a letter I received 
from a U.S. military commander in Vietnam 
this week. Because it is so pertinent, a brief 
extract is given here: 

“I think many of us on the fighting front 
are terribly disappointed with the lack of 
support on the home front. I never thought 
it possible that in time of need the Amer- 
ican people wouldn’t rally around their 
fighting forces. 

“The tragic thing is that this support ap- 
parently was pulled out at a time when we 
were winning the war from a military point 
of view. If anything, we should have turned 
the pressure on, accelerated the fighting, and 
intensified our own terms for a settlement of 
the war. 

“We have to face the realities of the day, 
and this means not to lose patience and 
give in to our frustrations.” 

Why not show this to the next faint- 
hearted, frustrated friend you run across. 


x 


This second section, dealing with the prey- 
alence of guns in America and the need for 
more control over them, has got to be short 
and snappy. Seems like I’m always running 
out of space just as Iam getting warmed up. 

Right now, as the result of Robert Ken- 
nedy’s assassination, there is a tremendous 
wave of public sentiment for strong federal 
firearms legislation. Even a balky Congress, 
which thus far has refused the President’s 
demand for a ban on mail order sales of 
rifles and shotguns, reportedly is wavering. 

If America is ever to have such legisla- 
tion, certainly now is the time for the pub- 
lic to keep up the pressure—by letters to 
our lawmakers, by petitions, telegrams and 
even telephone calls if ble. 

The NRA has blocked stringent legislation 
for many years and they know time is on 
their side. 

But there is no question in my mind that 
the NRA is counting on the public to do 
what it did after the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy—clamor for gun controls for 
awhile and then lose its zeal as time passes. 

It would seem many Americans have lost 
their power for sustained indignation. 

There is absolutely no good reason in the 
world why any criminal, any mentally un- 
stable person—even any child—can buy a 
rifle or shotgun merely by sending in a cou- 
pon and a money order. 

And I'll go further than that, I have yet 
to hear a convincing reason why every le- 
gally owned gun of any description should 
not be registered and held under a license. 

It is maintained that this is an infringe- 
ment of personal liberty and to this I say 
nuts! You have to be licensed and registered 
to run a car. You have to register to get 
Social Security and Medicare. You even have 
to be registered to vote. 

The licensing and registering of all guns 
would not prevent a single responsible citi- 
zen from owning and possessing one or more 
for any legitimate purpose. 

It would not stamp out armed crime by 
any means, but it would surely help—as the 
experience of many other countries proves. 
Additionally, a lot of non-criminal but un- 
stable people would be kept from the tempta- 
tion to violence so frequently created by a 
gun in the house, 

There’s no point in expanding on all this. 
I have long believed—and millions of Ameri- 
cans believe—that this nation should have 
really strong legislation to control the traffic 
in firearms. 

If you are one of those Americans, you can 
help the drive to get such legislation by sit- 
ting down today and writing to your Sena- 
tors and Congressman. 

Or have you already lost the power for 
sustained indignation? 
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[From the New York Post, June 10, 1968] 
THE MERCHANTS OF DEATH 


Despite overwhelming popular sentiment 
for effective gun-control legislation reported 
again by the Gallup poll and other surveys, 
Congressional leaders were predicting over 
the weekend that President Johnson’s latest 
plea for such a measure will be ignored. In- 
stead the odds remained strong that the 
President will be confronted on a “‘take-it-or- 
leave-it“ basis with a spurious anti-crime 
statute containing blatantly unconstitu- 
tional provisions and token curbs on the 
traffic in arms. 

As Sen. Joseph Tydings (D-Md.) pointed 
out on “Meet the Press” yesterday, only a 
swift, massive expression of public feelings— 
addressed directly to legislators who have 
been serving as front-men for the National 
Rifle Assn. Lobby and trigger-happy constit- 
uents—can change the tide. 

But no such upsurge is likely unless Presi- 
dent Johnson immediately carries the fight to 
the people by television in more spirited and 
persuasive terms than he ever has before. 

The truth is that the NRA operatives and 
their agents have succeeded in creating mass 
confusion. Many Americans have been per- 
suaded that the projected “anti-crime” bill 
offers real safe-guards; even some wiser legis- 
lators are fearful of speaking out lest they be 
hysterically identified as “soft on violence.” 

What the country must be told bluntly is 
that men engaged in the big business of 
domestic munitions are fighting to preserve 
their business-as-usual. It must also be told 
why the assault on the Supreme Court’s de- 
fense of the rights of defendants in criminal 
cases has virtually no bearing on most pro- 
ceedings since it would apply only to federal 
prosecutions. 

The President has said many of these 
things in scattered declarations, But the mo- 
ment has come for full-scale exposure of 
the double-hoax in a major address, accom- 
panied by a challenge to all Presidential as- 
Pirants of both parties—Nixon, McCarthy, 
Rockefeller, and, of course, Vice President 
Humphrey, to associate themselves plainly 
and unequivocally with that stand. 

Admittedly the hour is late. But it is also 
an hour when many Americans, still stunned 
by the assassination of Sen. Kennedy, will be 
responsive to such a message from the Presi- 
dent. In promoting the fraud of the so-called 
“anti-crime” measure, the munitions mag- 
nates have once again perpetrated a crime 
against truth and rationality. A belated at- 
tempt to seek to amend that legislation is 
almost surely doomed to produce another 
flabby form of surrender. What is needed is 
a large-scale new offensive heralded by a 
major Presidential exercise in education, 
leadership and courage. 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Sunday News, 

June 9, 1968] 


MAIL-ORDER MURDER 


Even after the assassinations of the Ken- 
nedy brothers and Martin Luther King Jr., 
Congress still seems to be insensitive to the 
need for effective gun-control legislation. 

After procrastinating for years, Congress 
has finally adopted a bill, the House having 
accepted the Senate’s halfway measure. But 
the bill is so futile it deserves presidential 
veto. Even while the House tallied its votes, 
Mr. Johnson condemned the weak legislation 
and implored Congress to “act in the name 
of sanity.” 

As the bill stands, it is plain that what 
the President called “the voices of the few” 
have prevailed over the nation’s interest. No 
member of Congress is unaware of the in- 
fluence of the National Rifle Association, the 
powerful lobby that has successfully opposed 
gun control legislation. 

The measure sent to the White House 
covers only hand guns. Even if the President 
signs the bill, it still would be possible for 
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anyone who is not a proven criminal, or an 
alcoholic or is mentally unbalanced to buy 
a pistol without difficulty. 

There is nothing in the legislation to pro- 
hibit mail-order purchase of shotguns and 
rifies. All that is needed is a money-order 
for $19.95, plus $1.50 postage, for another 
Lee Harvey Oswald to get a carbine with 
telescopic sight. 

The nation, as President Johnson, said in 
his statement to Capital Hill, “is crying out 
to the conscience of Congress.“ But Congress 
inexplicably has been unresponsive to the 
question why the sale of guns of all kinds 
should not be regulated. England, for exam- 
ple, requires at least that all firearms be 
registered. 

[The United States is the only highly de- 
veloped nation without gun registration or 
other control. We can hardly consider our- 
selves civilized until Congress provides it.] 


[From the National Observer, June 10, 1968] 


Wat OTHER Nations Have Founp: Do Gun 
CONTROL Laws WORK 
(By Lee Dirks) 

Tough gun-control laws reduce crime rates 
and the number of homicides in a society: 
True or false? 

The question has long been posed; the 
answer, at least in America, still is in hot 
dispute, largely because the evidence seems 
to be inconclusive or, in the minds of some, 
mostly irrelevant. There’s no paucity of facts 
and figures, however, and the assassination 
of Senator Kennedy compels a fresh look 
at the conclusions they point to. 

Throughout Sirhan Sirhan’s native Jor- 
dan, for instance, persons purchasing or 
possessing firearms risk severe punishment 
unless they receive permission from the au- 
thorities. Even the Bedouins, the desert 
nomads who traditionally have carried weap- 
ons, must register them with a special desert 
police force. 

Jordan’s stringent firearms laws don’t 
eliminate violence by gunfire, nor do they 
prevent some guns from circulating illegally. 
But they apparently do help keep crime rates 
down. In 1963, the year President Kennedy 
was assassinated, 2.25 of every 100,000 Jor- 
danians were murdered, of whom a much 
smaller percentage died of bullet wounds. In 
the United States in the same year, 2.7 of 
every 100,000 Americans were murdered by 
firearms alone. 

But Jordan is not an industrialized pros- 
perous nation, those who deny the effective- 
ness of firearms legislation might argue, and 
besides, statistics from Jordan cannot really 
be trusted.... 

Then take Japan, an industrialized, densely 
populated nation with urban problems not 
unlike those of the United States. Japan has 
perhaps the most stringent firearms laws of 
any nation in the Free World, and crimes of 
violence are relatively low. 


JAPAN'S RIGID CONTROLS 


With rare exceptions, only police officers 
can carry pistols in Japan. Of the more than 
100,000,000 Japanese fewer than 100 have 
licenses permitting them to possess hand- 
guns; most of these are competitors in inter- 
national shooting matches. Japan is a land 
of hunters, from the members of the imperial 
family who go duck hunting with nets to the 
sophisticated sportsmen who hunt game with 
the latest rifies, and some 500,000 rifles and 
shotguns are known to exist there. But any- 
one who is under 18, mentally deranged, with- 
out a fixed address, or potentially danger- 
ous in the judgment of the authorities can- 
not get a gun permit. Even persons who pass 
these qualifications must take three hours 
of instruction and pass a written exam 
before they can receive a hunting license. 

In 1966, firearms were present in only 99 
crimes of all types—murders, rapes, assaults, 
robberies—in Japan. In the United States, 
which has twice as many people as Japan, 
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firearms were used in more than 50 times 
that number of murders alone in 1966. The 
rate of murders in Japan runs about one- 
third that in the United States. 

Whether because of stringent gun-control 
laws or other reasons, the rate of accidental 
deaths involving firearms is sharply lower in 
Japan and every other large country than in 
the United States. In contrast to Japan's 500,- 
000 firearms, some 50,000,000 to 200,000,000 
firearms are estimated to exist in the United 
States, according to Senate testimony last 
year; the estimates vary so widely because of 
the general absence of registration require- 
ments. For every 10,000 Americans, 1.3 die 
every year in gun accidents; in Japan the 
rate is .09. 

But Japan is an Oriental land with a long 
tradition of firearms controls, skeptics of 
legislation might say, and besides, Japan has 
& heritage of rule by a strong central govern- 
ment that at times has trampled on the 
right of individuals. ... 


WEAPONS LAWS IN BRITAIN 


Then take Britain, defender of individual 
rights over the centuries and progenitor of 
the American system of law. Weapons laws 
in England date from the Statute of North- 
umberland of 1328, and the possession of 
firearms has been controlled by licensing 
since the Gun License Act of 1870. 

No one under 14 is permitted to buy or 
possess any kind of gun in Great Britain. 
Almost all handgun permits issued authorize 
use only on pistol ranges. Genuine sports- 
men can get licenses for the use of shot- 
guns with little difficulty, however, and some 
4,500 shooting clubs flourish in the British 
Isles, 

In Britain, the homicide rate per 100,000 
persons runs one-eighth the rate in the 
United States, the rate for robbery one-tenth 
the U.S. rate, and the rate for aggravated 
assault one-seventeenth. When 5,126 Amer- 
icans were being murdered by firearms in 
1963, 24 Britons were dying by the same 
means. 

Not that Britons are more law-abiding 
than Americans; the larceny rate there runs 
three times the U.S. larceny rate. When a 
person uses a firearm in a homicide in Brit- 
ain, however, he can be assured of headline 
treatment; the murder of three policemen in 
London not long ago received world-wide 
attention and incidentally resulted in a six- 
year prison sentence for illegal possession of 
firearms for the man who four months before 
the murder had sold the pistols to the mur- 
derers. Except for riot deaths and an occa- 
sional sensational murder, the more than 
100 murders of policemen in the United 
States (more than 90 per cent by firearms) 
go largely unnoticed. 


NO BRITISH FRONTIER TRADITION 


But Britain has no frontier tradition, and 
besides, British law has no equivalent to the 
Second Amendment’s right to bear arms, 
+ + . (Question: Does the United States to- 
day have the “well-regulated militia ... 
necessary to the security of a free State” 
upon which the Second Amendment predi- 
cates “the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms”?) 

Then take Hawall, covered by the Second 
Amendment yet a state that requires a per- 
mit to purchase a handgun and requiring 
that handgun sale be reported to the police. 
Hawall's rate for murder and non-negligent 
manslaughter by every means in 1966, the 
latest year for which figures are available, 
was 2.9 per 100,000 persons. Alaska, which be- 
came a state at about the same time as 
Hawaii but has far less stringent firearms 
requirement, had a rate of 12.9, more than 
four times Hawaii’s. 

Urban conditions apparently have little 
effect on Hawali’s low standing among the 
states in homicides. Honolulu had fewer 
homicides (12) in 1966 than any of the four 
U.S. cities hovering closest to it in popula- 
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tion. Miami recorded 53 homicides, Norfolk 
20, Akron 17, and Omaha 13. 

But Hawaii is not part of the continental 
United States, and besides, it’s too small to 
be considered for an accurate sample of the 
effectiveness of firearms laws. 

Then take New York, the mainland state 
with the most stringent gun controls. New 
York’s Sullivan Law requires citizens to ob- 
tain a license to possess handguns even in 
their homes or places of business. 

New York's homicide rate ranks the 
lowest in the nation despite the state's 
dense population; at 4.8 per 100,000 citizens, 
it’s less than half the rate of Alaska. The 
New York City rate is similarly low—half 
that of Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland and 
one-third the rate of Houston. In Texas, as 
Frederick J. Ludwig, chief assistant district 
attorney of Queens, put it last year in testi- 
mony before the Senate: “To violate the 
Weapons laws. .. the defendant must (1) 
carry concealed (2) away from his home (3) 
a pistol or revolver, (4) have been convicted 
of a felony (5) involving a crime of violence, 
and (6) the particular act of violence must 
have been committed, not with any weapon, 
but a firearm.” 

But New York City is not Houston, and 
besides. 


[From Newsday, June 7, 1968] 
THE Roots OF VIOLENCE 


With the nation in deep mourning for 
Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, slain by an assas- 
sin’s gun, the House of Representatives yes- 
terday voted to tighten controls on the sale 
of guns. It was a well-intentioned effort— 
but not one which will atone for the loss of 
a young man who so thoughtfully articulated 
the needs of our divided society, who earn- 
estly sought to close the gaps between black 
and white, rich and poor and young and old. 

The gun control bill cannot serve, nor 
should it be considered as a memorial to 
Robert Kennedy. At best it is only a half- 
measure, shaped by the objections from the 
gun industry lobby and the sportsmen’s 
groups, It is a bill which Robert Kennedy op- 
posed as too weak. But even if it were totally 
effective, it still would deal only with the 
surface problems of violence, rather than 
with the problems that underlie the sen- 
ator’s death. 

These problems are poverty, lack of op- 
portunity and lack of hope. Together, they 
constitute the true roots of the restlessness 
and violence in our nation. So long as peo- 
ple despair, so long as discontent is so en- 
demic in the American system, just so long 
will violence endure. President Johnson has 
taken a step toward focusing on this ques- 
tion of violence by appointing a commission 
of dis ed citizens to search for the 
psychological and physical origins that lead 
to assassinations and place the lives of our 
public officials in such great jeopardy. 

Everything that can be done to establish 
why the fabric of American life is fraying 
and pulling apart will be helpful. The one 
concern must be that this commission does 
not come up with pat solutions, with an- 
swers that do not really answer, and with 
comments that soothe the American con- 
science while permitting us to stagger blindly 
down the road to anarchy. 

The gun control bill as it stands is a good 
example. It forbids the mail-order sale of 
handguns but does not ban the mail-order 
sale of rifles or shotguns. Nor does it fulfill 
many of the recommendations cited by the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice. That 
commission recommended, but Congress has 
ignored efforts to (1) outlaw private posses- 
sion of such military-type firearms as ba- 
zookas, machine guns, mortars and anti- 
tank guns, (2) prohibit such persons as 
habitual drunkards, drug addicts, mental 
incompetents, the mentally disturbed and 
ex-convicts from buying or possessing fire- 
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arms, (3) and underscore the need for state 
registration of all firearms and state per- 
mits to possess or carry handguns. These re- 
quirements alone probably would not stop 
all killing, but certainly they would help dis- 
courage it. The Congress should heed the 
President’s plea to close the “brutal loop- 
holes” in our gun laws. 

Even so, the only true memorial to Robert 
Kennedy will be a resolute decision by Con- 
gress to mount an all-out attack on the 
problems which help create a national cli- 
mate of violence. If the Congress wishes to 
build a true and lasting tribute to Robert 
Kennedy, it can do so by rebuilding the 
slums of Bedford-Stuyvesant, by feeding the 
hungry in Appalachia and by finding jobs 
for the Mexican-Americans of East Los 
Angeles. For these were the ideals which 
Kennedy cherished and the goals for which 
Kennedy worked. Only in this way can Amer- 
ica renew its faith in the dream that made 
this country great. 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, June 13, 
1968] 
THE CHOICE FoR CONGRESS: GUN LOBBY OR 
THE PEOPLE 


The coming fight in Congress over the is- 
sue of gun control should provide the people 
with a measurement of how extensively leg- 
islation is being determined by powerful 
lobbies. 

The National Rifle Association, which is 
fighting effective gun control legislation, is 
one of the most powerful and best-financed 
lobbies in the business. 

For 30 years or more, the NRA has been 
able to slap down all efforts to impose leg- 
islative restrictions on the free flow of guns 
and ammunition. The rifle lobby has suc- 
ceeded in this effort despite the growing 
demands of police officials, congressmen, and 
others, for a reduction in the traffic of dan- 
gerous weapons in a crowded society. 

In the developing controversy, however, 
the advocates of effective gun control are 
supported by a lop-sided public sentiment 
which has grown in its intensity since the 
assassination of Sen. Robert F. Kennedy. It 
will be interesting to see if the National 
Rifle Association can withstand the renewed 
tide of public opinion and still influence 
enough congressmen to defeat effective con- 
trol measures. 

The gun control provisions of the anti- 
crime bill which was sent to the President 
last week was a mockery of serious efforts to 
keep guns out of dangerous hands. The bill 
sailed through the House in the emotional 
aftermath of Mr. Kennedy’s slaying appar- 
ently in the hope that it would be accepted 
by a grieving public as a real answer to the 
gun problem. But the bill passed because it 
contained little that would upset the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 

However, there is little chance that these 
half-hearted efforts to control the gun traffic 
will be allowed to stand. President Johnson 
has already sent Congress another urgent 
message calling for much more stringent 
controls, and a growing number of Senators 
and Congressmen are joining the chorus for 
effective legislation. 

Sen. Joseph D. Tydings, D.-Md., delivered 
a blast at the NRA over the weekend as “the 
voice of munitions makers and gun sellers” 
operating under the guise of representing 
sportsmen. Senator Tydings said the NRA 
receives most of the millions of dollars which 
it uses to influence legislation from the arms 
and ammunition makers—not the sports- 
men, 

Congressmen also are beginning to ridicule 
the NRA’s argument that a law requiring 
the registration of guns and controls on gun 
sales would abrogate the constitutional right 
to bear arms. 

Thus, the issue that is developing is one 
between the gun lobby, which wants no 
effective controls, and the people, who are 
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showing more convincingly every day that 
they do want strong controls. 

The outcome of this direct confrontation 
between a majority of the people and the 
selfish wishes of a powerful and wealthy 
lobby could have far-reaching effects on the 
way the people regard the performance of 
their elected representatives in Congress. 


From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
June 12, 1968] 


THE Gun LAW FURORE 


The aftermath of the Robert F. Kennedy 
assassination has brought a renewed demand 
for tough gun control laws. A similar outcry 
was raised after the slaying of President 
John F. Kennedy and the killing of Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King. 

The idea seems to be that if Congress whips 
through a drastic gun-curb act, murder and 
other criminal violence would be largely 
wiped from the scene. Certainly impressively 
cut back. : 

This is a heavily emotional appeal and 
doesn’t bear the scrutiny of hard realism, 
That doesn’t mean more stringent gun laws 
aren’t needed and can be helpful. But any 
concept that a crackdown on gun traffic can 
possibly accomplish much toward slashing 
“criminal violence from the muzzle of a gun” 
just doesn’t make hard sense. 

According to President Lyndon Johnson 2 
million guns were sold in the United States 
last year. Many, many more millions were al- 
ready in the hands of citizens. There simply 
is no way to police these guns, or recall them. 

But most significally, and tragically, any 
potential murderer or felon who wants a gun 
will get one, law or no law. Any assailant de- 
termined to assassinate anyone in cold blood 
will get a weapon suitable to his design. They 
will steal guns, get them by bribery, even 
make them. 

No gun law can halt murderous felony, It 
is utterly foolish to believe it can. Even the 
President, leader of the newest drive to adopt 
a rigorous federal gun statute, admitted this 
last week. 

Immediately following the assassin’s attack 
on Senator Kennedy, Mr. Johnson pleaded 
with Congress to pass laws that would bring 
“the insane gun traffic” to halt. Then he 
added: “That will not, in itself, end the vio- 
lence, but reason and experience tell us it 
will slow it down; that will spare many in- 
nocent lives.” 

There can be a modicum of truth in this 
thesis. Therefore, despite the strong objec- 
tion of hunters and long-gun fanciers, we see 
no reason why rifies and shotguns should not 
be barred from mail order shipment and 
promiscuous interstate dealing. The recently 
passed anti-crime bill merely outlaws mail- 
order sale and counter-sale of handguns to 
minors and non-residents of a dealer’s state. 

Regardless of the antipathy of the National 
Rifle Association for almost any statute im- 
peding traffic in rifles and shotguns, we 
submit Congress should seriously consider 
statutes leading to: 

State examination of every person seeking 
to purchase a gun. Such tests should include 
knowledge and ability of how to handle a 
gun; police record, if any, in the case of each 
applicant; medical information to exclude 
crackpots, the mentally ill. Guns should not 
be sold direct to minors. 

Registration. This the NRA opposes, but 
it could be helpful and justified. Missouri 
already has a registration act for handguns, 
which requires clearance by police and two 
letters of recommendations from responsible 
citizens. A serial number of the weapon is 
affixed to the license and kept on record by 
the seller. 

Another plausible proposal would be a case- 
gun law, which would provide that any per- 
son carrying a gun must have it in a case 
and unloaded. Illinois and Iowa have such 
statute. 

Another area that needs close examination 
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is the policy of federal government that ad- 
mits foreign guns into the American market. 

The result is that machine guns, bazookas, 
even anti-tank guns have been found in pri- 
vate hands in this country. Federal surplus 
commodity sales permit hand grenade 
“shells” to be sold for scrap. These have 
turned up, loaded and fused by individuals. 

If the Administration is so concerned over 
the hazard of gun traffic in the United States, 
it ought to look to its own skirts, stop for- 
eign gun traffic and the sometimes careless 
disposal of surplus weapons. 

None of the proposed gun bills can possibly 
halt criminal slaying or use of weapons in 
robbery and other felonies, It is extremely 
doubtful, such stiffened acts could even re- 
duce murder and gun crimes—any more than 
traffic laws have halted or diminished auto- 
mobile deaths. 

[But reasonable precautions over sale of 
guns, all kinds of guns, could curtail crimes 
of passion, drunken gun brawls, accidental 
gun deaths and suicides. If so many guns 
aren't so handy, such mortal incidents should 
be less common, Responsible gun owners 
would hardly suffer under such laws.] 
[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, 

June 8, 1968] 


REDUCE ACCESSIBILITY OF ALL FIREARMS 


No gun control law, not even one making 
it a capital crime to possess firearms, will 
completely rid this violence-prone nation of 
the pistols, rifles, shotguns and even ma- 
chine guns and bazookas held by millions of 
its citizens for diverse reasons. 

But a strong, fair and enforceable law 
which protects legitimate gun users while 
making it more difficult for crackpots, hate- 
mongers and petty crooks to acquire lethal 
weapons would be a long needed improve- 
ment over the hodgepodge of weak and in- 
effective state and federal gun control laws 
now in force. 

It is wishful thinking to believe that 
through mere legislation all criminals, snip- 
ing rioters, irresponsible juveniles or the 
mentally deranged can be denied access to a 
gun. A person who wants one badly enough 
will always be able to satisfy his wanton 
urge. But strict laws would go far in prevent- 
ing deadly firearms from casually falling into 
the hands of people who are likely to misuse 
them out of ignorance or for more sinister 
reasons. 

No one knows how many of the 6,000 
murders committed with guns last year were 
carried out because a weapon happened to 
be handy when the killer’s passion reached 
the flashpoint. Neither has it been deter- 
mined how many of the 3,000 persons fatally 
shot by accident last year would be alive had 
the weapons been more difficult to obtain. 
In both cases it is reasonable to suppose 
death totals would have been much lower. 

Guns control legislation included in the 
omnibus crime control bill is weak. But it is 
a start. If President Johnson goes through 
with his announced intention of submitting 
strengthening amendments to the bill early 
next week, Congress will have another op- 
portunity to cure the sickly creature it 
created. 

Because the gun lobby is a loud, highly 
organized one and can count on the sym- 
pathy of millions of gun-owning voters. 
Congress has consistently shied away from 
offending it although opinion polls show 
overriding public support for stronger fire- 
arms regulation. 

The law contained in the crime bill is a 
good example of how a reasonably good con- 
trol measure was diluted by timid lawmakers, 
As amended by the Senate and sent to the 
House—which railroaded it through in the 
wake of Senator Robert F. Kennedy’s assas- 
sination—only interstate traffic in handguns 
and acquisition of larger military weapons 
would be limited. Rifles and shotguns would 
still move freely and could be ordered by mail 
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by just about anyone capable of filling in the 
handy coupon and buying a money order. 

We urge Congress to grant President John- 
son’s requests, not only because we hold 
them to be in the public interest but be- 
cause we believe the majority of the public 
wants this added protection. There still is 
a place for guns in this increasingly rec- 
reation-minded society, but that place is not 
the dangerous hand of a mental or moral 
misfit. 


{From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, June 14, 
1968] 
Guns ARE Nor NEEDED IN CIVILIZED NATION 

The fires of controversy which have been 
stirred once again by the brutal slaying of a 
national leader have illuminated the fact 
the United States continues to be clutched 
in the grip of a powerful gun lobby which 
refuses to bend to the rising public demand 
for meaningful firearms control, 

This demand began long before the recent 
series of tragedies which have scarred the 
nation’s soul. Congress last passed a firearms 
measure in the 1930s and even before the 
assassination of President John F. Kennedy 
the public was asking for better gun control 
laws. 

After that shocking event, the public de- 
mand increased. Yet four and a half years 
later, the Congress has failed to respond to 
the public will. Law enforcement officials 
across the country shuddered in apprehen- 
sion at the fantastic upsurge in gun buy- 
ing—46 per cent in Detroit alone—which 
followed urban riots. The police, the Defense 
Department—these are the agencies which 
alone need weapons to enforce the law and 
to protect the citizenry. 

The United States has become an armed 
camp, pitting brother against brother, citizen 
against citizen. Ten thousand guns reach 
private hands every day and apparently there 
is no effective legislation forthcoming from 
the legislative halls. 

The House Judiciary Committee refused 
to approve a request for minor restrictions 
on the sale of rifles and shotguns. The Cali- 
fornia Assembly Committee on Criminal Pro- 
cedure turned down a reasonable gun control 
bill by that “brave” voice vote whereby as- 
semblymen are not recorded so their con- 
stituents could know where they stand. 

Henry Fairlie, a British journalist, in 1966 
commented: “However much I may love and 
admire America, its gun laws come near to 
ruling it out of civilized society.” 

Certainly, even m ul gun control 
legislation would not stop criminals bent 
upon crime from stealing or otherwise ob- 
taining weapons. But even if it were effective 
to a small degree, it would be worth the little 
inconveniences it might impose upon a few 
gun lovers. It would be a start toward making 
this a truly civilized nation. 


[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, 
June 16, 1968] 


AMERICA WILL PROGRESS aS IT REJECTS ALL 
HATE AND VIOLENCE 

The nation would have been more re- 
assured if President Lyndon B. Johnson had 
demanded action to curb the already known 
causes of violence than calling for a new 
commission to find out what in American 
society leads to violence. 

The President already has before him a 
recent and splendid report on disorders by 
a commission he himself named. He has yet 
to take any important notice of this com- 
mission’s findings. 

There have been untold reports by medical 
authorities of the effects of America’s vio- 
lence-loaded movies and television upon the 
young. Crime studies galore have linked 
crime and violence directly to poverty, the 
ghettos and the materialistic stress in 
American life. 

Perhaps, a report on these many reports 
will save librarians from collecting already- 
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conducted studies. The nation knows enough 

about the causes of violence to warrant some 

kind of direct action. For instance, Mayor 

Joseph Alioto of San Francisco has taken 

direct action in calling for the voluntary 
in of guns. 

It is callow to discount the degree of vio- 
lence as the President did by pointing out 
200 million Americans did not assassinate 
the late Sen. Robert F. Kennedy. Of course 
they did not. But the malady of violence is 
manifested by more than one incident. 

Violence shouts aloud in the American 
crime rate, in the riots which have made 
funeral pyres of American cities, in the 
bloody movie, “Bonnie and Clyde,” which 
won Oscar recommendation, in the corpse- 
strewn television screen, as well as in the 
assassinations of the late John F. Kennedy, 
Martin Luther King and civil rights workers. 

The peculiar and dangerous nature of 
American violence is the fact it has insinu- 
ated itself into acceptance as a form of na- 
tional folklore and entertainment. 

This acceptance easily can become a mode 
of action when stresses and strains of an 
acquisitive society play upon an unstable 
individual. 

America cannot lay claims to maturity 
until the present emphasis upon violence is 
transferred into genuine admiration for the 
man of compassion, restraint and love. 

One should not yield to the temptation 
to mitigate the urgency of the situation by 
dismissing it as a revolution in American 
values. The United States came to birth by 
revolution; it went through the bloodiest 
Civil War in history. In a sense it has had 
more than its quota of revolutions. 

Yet Congress still refuses to pass an effec- 
tive gun law although there are in the hands 
of the citizens of Sacramento County alone 
half as many guns as there are in the hands 
of 46 million Englishmen. 

The American television and motion pic- 
ture industries still refuse to reduce their 
diet of crime so long as it sells. 

The most hopeful part of the whole Amer- 
ican condition is the growing number of peo- 
ple who realize violence is too close to an 
American way of life. 

Through legislation to reduce poverty and 
equalize opportunity through education, and 
if necessary through federalization, America 
must be made a more law-abiding state. 

It is useless to talk about new frontiers 
as long as the primitive frontier of the gun 
remains or as long as the acquisition of 
material things is the nation’s chief value. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Sunday 
Bulletin, June 16, 1968] 


SPEAKING OUT ON GUN CONTROL 


Majority Leader Mansfield, who last week 
was doubtful that the U.S. Senate would 
approve stronger gun control legislation, now 
says that “prospects are looking up and seem 
to be favorable” for such legislation. 

The shifting under public pressure is evi- 
dent. That sensitive sniffer of the political 
winds, Senate Minority Leader Everett Dirk- 
sen, who voted against including long guns 
in the ban on mail-order sales to individuals, 
says of the new bill that “If it’s necessary, 
I'll be delighted to support it.” 

But he makes it clear that he has yet to 
be convinced of the necessity, and that 
should be a warning to those who favor 
more control legislation. 

Another shift is that of Gov. Shafer, whose 
previous ambiguity on strengthening Penn- 
sylvania gun laws seems to be swiftly van- 
ishing. It not only appears that he will move 
on the state level but he has urged inclusion 
of a strong gun control plank in the GOP 
platform for 1968. 

The alarm of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion is another indication of the way the 
wind is blowing. Its president asserts that 
Americans are “reacting as the German peo- 
ple did in the nineteen-thirties as the Goeb- 
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bels propaganda mill drilled lies into their 
subconscious and dictated their every move.” 

The kind of propaganda mill the gun lobby 
itself operates is manifest. It would make 
the effort at effective gun controls appear 
one to disarm law-abiding Americans. This 
has been so drilled into the subconscious of 
large numbers of hunters and sportsmen 
that their opposition has been the principal 
barrier to a better check on weapons at na- 
tional, state and local levels. 

If public interest slackens there will hap- 
pen again what has happened before; better 
gun legislation will be stalled or weak action 
will be taken instead of strong action. The 
public will have to continue to speak out if 
it really wants the general permissiveness on 
guns ended, 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
June 16, 1968] 
No Time To MISFRE 


The growing public demand upon Con- 
gress for serious gun control laws has led the 
gun lobby to respond with outraged emotion- 
alism. Summoning up visions of the Minute- 
man and the Lone Ranger, the National Rifle 
Association warns against denying citizens 
a basic civil right, the right to “keep and 
bear arms.” 

If the NRA actually believes this, it ought 
to take the issue to the Supreme Court, and 
discard the kind of bravado that equates the 
building of the nation with the Long Rifle 
and Colt 44. The fact is, however, that the 
courts have never concluded that bearing 
arms is a basic civil right. So it is only an 
assumption that the Second Amendment for- 
bids limitation on an individual's right to 
bear arms. That amendment says: 

“A well regulated Militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not 
be infringed.” 

Legal scholars and the courts have found 
it impossible to separate this right to bear 
arms from the need for a militia. The identi- 
fication of “citizen soldiers“ with democracy 
is as old as Plato. But it does not follow 
that a democracy cannot regulate use or pos- 
session of arms; even Athenians could not 
walk the streets in armor. 

Ancient English law recognized some indi- 
vidual claim to bear arms subject to legal 
restrictions. Against this background, Amer- 
ica’s Consitutional Convention argued the 
issue in terms of whether there should be a 
standing army or a militia, and the Second 
Amendment was the result. 

The Supreme Court has construed the 
Second Amendment on only four occasions. 
Though its opinions differ somewhat, it never 
construed the Amendment to give citizens 
any absolute and untrammeled right to pac 
arms as they see fit. . 

In 1876 the high court threw out a Re- 
construction indictment charging conspiracy 
to deprive Negroes of the right to bear arms. 
The court said the Second Amendment only 
restricted the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, not the states, and bearing arms “is 
not a right guaranteed by the Constitution.” 
In 1886 the court upheld an Illinois statute 
forbidding private groups to drill with arms, 
and in 1884 the Justices supported a Texas 
statute forbidding the carrying of dangerous 
weapons on the person. 

These decisions all indorsed state authority 
to regulate weapons. In 1939 the Supreme 
Court upheld similar federal authority in the 
form of the National Firearms Act of 1934. 
At the same time it flatly interpreted the 
Second Amendment as an effort to support a 
militia rather than any individual right to 
guns. The Justices said they could see little 
relationship between the sawed-off shotgun 
involved in the case and any contribution 
“to the common defense.” 

That is how the law stands, and we doubt 
that the gun lobby could successfully chal- 
lenge it. As a practical matter, of course, the 
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necessity for a well-regulated militia is no 
longer what it was. The military competence 
of the United States today does not rest 
upon the private citizen’s unregulated pos- 
session of a rifie or handgun. To the con- 
trary, such possession, completely unregu- 
lated, has been proved thoroughly dangerous 
in our crowded urban society. 

What is at stake in Congress is not denial 
of the privilege to bear arms. What is at 
issue is reasonable regulation in the interest 
of public safety. Congress has already de- 
cided to ban interstate mail order sale of 
handguns, with the NRA’s reluctant acquies- 
cence. But that is not enough. The President 
proposes extending the ban to long guns, and 
Senator Tydings of Maryland and others are 
sponsoring a bill to require registration of 
all firearms. 

The public is right to demand more strin- 
gent laws. A nation that has turned its guns 
more on itself than on its external enemies 
in this century, and that stands alone with- 
out reasonable firearms regulations in the 
Western world, has got to come to grips with 
its tragic record. Misconceptions of our law 
and history must not lead to another legis- 
lative misfire. 


[From the Wichita (Kans.) Sunday Eagle, 
June 16, 1968] 
REGISTRATION May BR Best Way To CONTROL 
Gun USE 


U.S. big-city mayors, meeting in Chicago, 
have called for federal legislation outlaw- 
ing possession of handguns by anyone but 

ice 


2 — resolution is the latest in a number 
of requests for stern gun control legislation 
being expressed throughout the nation. 

The Gallup poll reported earlier this 
month that a special survey conducted on 
the day Sen. Robert F. Kennedy was shot, 
finds the public advocates registration of all 
firearms as the best way to curb violence. 

This may turn out a be ee most prac- 
tical of the -control suggestions. 

There eee statistics which indicate 
strong gun control helps some. New Jersey 
has a gun-purchase law which requires you 
to prove your reputation for good behavior 
in your neighborhood before you can buy a 


Sn, law probably has kept some narcotics 
addicts, people with police records, and un- 
balanced people from buying guns. And in 
New York, where the Sullivan Law has op- 
erated for years, gunfire killings account 
for only about a fourth of the homicides. 

Yet gun laws can play only a small part in 
stopping crime and violence. In spite of the 
New Jersey law, LeRoi Jones, the anti-white 
Negro poet had two loaded .82s on him when 
he was arrested in Newark. 

Despite the Sullivan Act, an actress de- 
scribed as a psychotic man hater, shot Andy 
Warhol, pop artist and underground movie 
maker. 

It is obvious that if you are willing to 
break the law to shoot someone, you don’t 
worry about breaking it to get hold of a 


a Despite the knowledge that deaths from 
gunshot are more numerous in the U.S. than 
in any other nation, and without regard 
to the fact that of all the civilized nations of 
the world, only U.S. citizens have the “right 
to bear arms,” Americans refuse to give up 
their guns. 

There still are some wide-open spaces in 
which to hunt, there is the matter of pro- 
tection, and some own guns because they 
simply are firearm fanciers. 

The only apparently practical steps re- 
maining, then, are to enforce the new federal 
gun-control law which bans mail order sales 
of hand guns, limits store sales to adult resi- 
dents of the state, and curbs traffic in im- 
ported firearms and military-type weapons. 

So, it might be worthwhile to require local 
governments to register all guns. Provision 
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could be made to revoke the license of any- 
one convicted of a crime, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 
11, 1968] 
TELL Ir TO CONGRESS 


On Meet the Press Sunday, Senator Ty- 
dings pleaded for “a tremendous outpouring 
of demands from the citizens of this coun- 
try” for effective gun control legislation. 
There can be no doubt whatever that this 
country now wants tough gun laws. The Gal- 
lup report of last Sunday disclosed that the 
public regards “registration of all firearms 
as the best way to curb violence in our so- 
ciety.” The people, according to Dr, Gallup's 
researches, “favor a law requiring the reg- 
istration of all guns, a law banning the sale 
of all guns through the mails, and strict 
restrictions on the use of guns by persons 
under 18 years of age.” 

Americans can have this kind of gun con- 
trol if they let Congress know that they 
really want it. For years, the National Rifle 
Association, spokesman for sportsmen and 
the firearms industry, has managed to 
drench Congressmen in a downpour of let- 
ters opposing reasonable firearms regulation 
anytime anyone proposed it. Congress needs 
to be told that this special interest group 
does not speak for the Nation. The way to do 
it is for every American, concerned about 
the gun peril and angry about congressional 
failure to deal with it effectively to write to 
his Senators and his Congressman, if he is 
fortunate enough to enjoy representation in 
the National Legislature. 

Washingtonians, lacking representation, 
can at least write to the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committees or to the Majority and 
Minority Leaders of both Houses. People who 
live in the District but are entitled to vote 
elsewhere can help the cause of gun control 
by urging their home-town newspapers and 
representatives and state legislatures to sup- 
port it. We hope ardently that other news- 
papers throughout the country will urge 
their readers to write to Congress in the same 
important cause. 

When you write to a member of Congress, 
you exercise a fundamental right of citizen- 
ship and are entitled to respectful atten- 
tion. Most members of Congress will be glad 
to hear from you if you write to them in a 
frank and friendly way, with respect for 
their office and their personal integrity. We 
urge you to write in your own words, ex- 
pressing your own thoughts—and to do it 
just as soon as you possibly can. For the 
benefit of those who may want some help 
in the composition of a letter, here’s what 
we would write: 

“Recent tragic events have convinced me 
that the country needs strong and strict gun 
control legislation. I urge you to suport ac- 
tion along the lines recommended by the Na- 
tional Crime Commission, including: 

“1. A ban on mail order purchase of rifies 
and shotguns as well as pistols and revolvers. 

“2. Registration of all firearms; and a ban 
on the sale of ammunition except to reg- 
istered firearm owners. 

“3. Licensing, comparable to the licensing 
of automobile ownership, of all gun owners 
for the purpose of preventing the possession 
of guns by convicted felons, habitual drunk- 
ards, drug addicts, mental incompetents and 
minors; and limitation of handgun owner- 
ship by police permit to military personnel, 
law enforcement officers and civilians whose 
peculiar occupation and circumstances re- 
quire them, in the judgment of the police to 
possess a handgun for self-protection.” 

Let us all begin now to restore sanity to 
the land. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 21, 
1968] 


COUNTEROFFENSIVE 
The National Rifle Association has now 
mounted a major counteroffensive against 
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the effort to protect America from the dan- 
gers of unrestricted access to firearms. In 
apocalyptic tones, the president of the NRA, 
Harold W. Glassen, has warned all the faith- 
ful that “the right of sportsmen in the 
United States to obtain, own and use fire- 
arms for proper lawful purposes is in the 
greatest jeopardy in the history of our 
country.” 

Now, this really ought to be exposed for 
what it is—pure poppycock. Neither the Ad- 
ministration bill nor the Tydings bill pending 
before Congress jeopardizes in any way the 
right of sportsmen to obtain, own and use 
firearms, The Administration bill would 
merely put them to the minor inconvenience 
of purchasing guns from a licensed dealer 
in the state where they reside; and it would 
not affect in any way whatever the guns 
they now possess—or their use of those guns, 
The Tydings bill would merely require them 
to register any guns they purchase or possess 
in the same way that they register their 
automobiles; and it would require them to 
obtain a license for their weapons in the 
same way that they obtain a license to hunt 
or to fish. Licenses would be issued auto- 
matically for a nominal fee to every law- 
abiding, responsible adult who asked for one. 

Mr, Glassen has now asked all the mem- 
bers of the NRA who may be taken in by 
this nonsense to write to Congress in opposi- 
tion to the pending gun control bills. There 
is no doubt from past experience that he 
will be able to produce a heavy barrage of 
mail. There is but one effective answer to it. 
Citizens who are sick of carnage for the con- 
venience of “sportsmen” must let Congress 
know that they want reasonable, effective 
control of guns—designed to keep them out 
of the hands of criminals, madmen and chil- 
dren. Every true sportsman ought to support 
that purpose. 

For those who want to add their voices to 
this sensible chorus, the National Council 
for a Responsible Firearms Policy at 100 
Maryland ave. ne. is circulating a petition 
to Congress. The time to act is immediately. 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
June 12, 1968] 
Few KILLINGS In THREE NATIONS WITH STRICT 
Gun CONTROLS 


(Note.—The following is a compilation by 
Los Angeles Times correspondents of gun 
controls in Britain, France and Japan.) 

BRITAIN 


Britain has a long history of firearms con- 
trol—and an enviably small number of deaths 
by shooting. Only 45 murders involving guns 
were recorded 1 Britain and Wales last year 
as compared to more than 5,000 in the United 
States. 

Even constables don’t carry guns. Despite 
the killing of three unarmed policemen in 
August, 1966, in London, the Police Federa- 
tion voted against being armed. 

On the decision of local chief constables, 
guns are issued to combat criminals known 
to be dangerously armed, but police have 
agreed that such decisions are taken only in 
“most exceptional circumstances,” says the 
Home Office. 

Must show “good reason” 

Weapon control for civilians are similarly 
strict. Restrictions are in three categories: 

Guns which fire in bursts, submachine 
guns, for example, may be possessed only 
with certificate of approval from the Minis- 
try of Defense. Even police must have such 
certificates for holding weapons of this kind. 

Other weapons, including handguns and 
rifles but not shotguns, are covered by the 
Firearms Act of 1937, which consolidated bits 
and pieces of earlier law. 

It is an offense to possess such weapons 
without a certificate issued by the chief con- 
stable of one’s locality. An applicant must 
show “good reason” for possession. “Self-de- 
fense is most unlikely to be considered a 
good reason,” says the Home Office. 
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Some 220,000 issued 


Usually an applicant must show that he is 
a member of an established rifle club with 
known facilities, or a shopkeeper, or has an 
estate for hunting, or is a farmer who shoots 
rats and predatory beasts. 

Penalty for unauthorized on is 
maximum of three years in jail or 200 pounds 
($480) fine or both. 

In 1965 a total of 220,000 certificates (per- 
mits) were in use in all England and Wales, 
population about 50 million. There is no rea- 
son to believe that the number has increased 
since then; if anything, there are fewer per- 
mits now than before, according to the Home 
Office. 

Shotguns were not controlled until the 
1967 Criminal Justice Act clause came into 
force May this year. Although a certificate 
from the chief constable is needed, the con- 
stable must have reason for not giving a per- 
mit. The penalty for illegal possession is six 
months and 200 pounds or both. 

Controls on shotguns followed a rise in 
indictable offenses involving firearms in 
England and Wales in recent years, increas- 
ing from 552 in 1961 to 2,337 in 1967. 

Prior to the shotgun law coming into force, 
a three-month amnesty was held for return- 
ing guns that had no certificate. A total of 
25,088 were turned in including 8,847 re- 
volvers and automatics, 4,340 rifles and 9,488 
shotguns, whose owners apparently didn’t 
want to apply for permit. Most weapons were 
usable. 

There have been three other amnesties 
since World War II—1946 when 76,000 were 
turned in, 1961 when 70,000 were turned in, 
and 1965 when 41,000 were returned. 

FRANCE 

The French style of controlling firearms 
Is devastatingly simple and strict. 

Though weapons laws are the reasons for 
the rather remarkable phenomenon in the 
last few weeks of continuous violence without 
one shot being fired (except grenade launch- 
ers by the police). 

As far as is known, not a gun was found on 
any of the several thousand who were 
rounded up by the police during this period. 
The only homicide in Paris during the dem- 
onstrations and fighting was a death from 
stabbing. 

Personal arms, such as pistols or revolvers 
(apart from hunting weapons), can be pur- 
chased in France only on a police permit. 

Two kinds of permit are issued. One is for 
possession of personal weapons at home or 
office, if there is a special security problem 
and the police agree that this kind of added 
protection is reasonable or desirable. 


Almost impossible 


The other is a permit to carry a weapon— 
and this is almost impossible to obtain. Such 
permits are issued only on the final authority 
of the Minister of the Interior himself, and 
would apply only in very special cases of pri- 
vate citizens needing personal bodyguards. 

Anybody found in possession of a weapon 
without one or the other of these permits is 
automatically arrested. He is subject to vary- 
ing degrees of jail sentence depending on the 
circumstances and/or explanations. 

For example, if a gun is found during a 
road-check of car papers, the motorist would 
be arrested immediately. 

An individual cannot walk into a shop and 
buy a revolver without first obtaining a po- 
lice permit. If he should then sell or trans- 
fer the weapon to somebody without a per- 
mit he would be in violation of the law. 
Serial numbers and full identity of the weap- 
ons are part of the police files. 

Hunting weapons are easier to obtain, but 
they also are purchasable only with a hunt- 
ing license, and can be transported only if 
such a license is in the possession of the 


person carrying the gun. 


JAPAN 


Possession of pistols, carbines and other 
small guns is absolutely prohibited in Japan 
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for anybody except police and military per- 
sonnel, Possession of such a small arm carries 
a maximum penalty of five years imprison- 
ment or 200,000 yen ($555). 

National police headquarters claim there 
are never more than 50 pistols in circulation 
illegally in Japan because of the vigilant 
watch kept on this score. Biggest source 
seems to be U.S. servicemen from Vietnam 
trying to finance their rest and recreation 
in Japan. 

Rifles and shotguns for hunting or target 
practice must be licensed with the following 
requirements placed on the license holder: 
Minimum age of 20 years; mental health cer- 
tified by a doctor; reasonable grounds for 
possession; if ever imprisoned, at least three 
years must have elapsed since finishing prison 
term. 

Antique swords 

About 800,000 shotguns are licensed in 
Japan and only 30,000 rifles. Shotgun licenses 
are issued by chiefs of police stations; rifle 
licenses by chief of police of a prefecture, 
a jurisdiction corresponding to a U.S. county. 

Shotguns and rifles are licensed only for 
use in hunting and target shooting areas. 
Someone who used his weapon to shoot tin 
cans on the beach or in some other area not 
authorized for shooting would be subject toa 
two-year sentence or a 50,000-yen ($139) fine. 

Nobody in Japan is allowed to possess a 
knife or sword longer than 15 centimeters (7 
inches) unless it is an antique certified by 
the Cultural Properties Protection Commis- 
sion. Switch blades longer than six centi- 
meters (3 inches) with a switch angle larger 
than 45 degrees are also banned. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 6, 1968] 


DOMESTIC DISARMAMENT: STRICT RESTRICTIONS 
ON PRIVATE Guns MAY PROVE INEVITABLE 
(By Henry Gemmill) 

WASHINGTON.—It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that at some point the U.S. will decide 
to undergo domestic disarmament. 

The shooting of Presidential candidate 
Robert Kennedy will in itself not bring that 
to pass, any more than did the assassina- 
tion of his brother or the slaying of Martin 
Luther King. Perhaps the most that can be 
expected is that the shock of this event will 
put fresh steam into Congressional action on 
legislation that could mildly restrict fresh 
additions to the huge armament stocks scat- 
tered amongst the populace, The day when 
most of the guns will actually be grabbed 
out of their hands is uncertain and distant— 
yet its arrival may prove inevitable. 

During recent years a highly competent 
“gun lobby” has been given most of the 
credit or blame for fighting off myriad Con- 
gressional moves intended to curb the do- 
mestic traffic in firearms. Certainly such 
groups as the National Rifle Association have 
used the most modern techniques—mass 
letterwriting campaigns and the like—in 
mobilizing opposition pressure. Nevertheless, 
the essence of the gun-bearers’ strength has 
not resided in these techniques. 

It has, on the contrary, represented the 
vestigial sentiment of a vanishing America— 
the thinly populated frontier society. It 
seems predictable that in an urbanized and 
crowded America the gun lobby will in the 
end, for good or ill, find itself overwhelmed— 
much as the equally competent doctors’ 
lobby eventually was in its fight against 
medicare. Like civil rights legislation, domes- 
tic disarmament is likely to be voted in suc- 
cessive and increasing doses. 

ALREADY EVIDENT TIDE 

The direction of the political tide is already 
evident, even if its ultimate dimensions re- 
main to be proved. The pollsters discovered 
more than a year ago that heavy majorities 
of the public favored tighter restrictions on 
gun ownership. The firearms legislation that 
came alive on Capitol Hill this spring was, 
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though modest, the first approved by a Con- 
gressional committee in three decades. 

One could be less confident about a con- 
tinued pressure for domestic disarmament if 
it resulted solely from the slaughter of na- 
tional leaders. Such high tragedy does gen- 
uinely move and significantly crystallize 
opinion—but may well be less basic than the 
fact that great numbers of ordinary people 
are becoming concerned about their own 
safety. 

A sample of this sour taste of fear is avail- 
able right here in this capital city; Wash- 
ington lacked bus service during recent 
nights because drivers have been terrorized 
by gunslinging bandits who've shown they 
are willing to shoot to kill. The cities are 
growing, and the statistics on violent crime 
growing even faster. And alongside this con- 
stant danger there stands the growing threat 
of sporadic urban riot with its sniper gun- 
men. 

Of course there remains an ambivalence 
among Americans, largely because the nation 
is not yet totally eity-orlented. It is mainly 
the Eastern Senators, like Dodd of Connecti- 
cut, who have pushed longest and hardest 
for gun control, A Senator from the open 
acres of the West is still likely to feel as his 
ancestors did; Idaho's Senator Church 
turned up last summer with a petition 
against control from 44,000 constituents. 

Indeed, the frontier tradition is not yet 
dead even in the metropolises. The United 
Auto Workers strongly backs gun control 
legislation—and its leaders, in doing so, no 
doubt accurately reflect the Detroit workers’ 
revulsion against riot and crime. Still, the 
union’s Officials say they get plenty of hot 
protests from the rank and file. Reason: 
Many a member thinks of himself not as the 
assembly-line unit which he is for most of 
the year but as the male huntsman in quest 
of prey—which he becomes briefly, once a 
year when he shoulders a gun and heads for 
the Michigan wilds. 

Without suggesting that such inner urg- 
ings will easily be quelled, it does seem likely 
they will by degrees be subordinated to what 
appear to be the urban necessities. It be- 
comes increasingly difficult to maintain na- 
tional policy in the traditions of a vanished 
era, and that applies even to the Constitu- 
tional question often raised by opponents 
of gun control. 

“The right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed,” says the Second 
Amendment to the Constitution. Plain 
enough, perhaps, except that it is part of a 
sentence stating the need for “a well reg- 
ulated militia”—and one can conjecture that 
the present Supreme Court, always willing to 
interpret the antique document as it deems 
fit for contemporary needs, might concur 
with any law taking guns away from folk 
who are not militiamen. If not, this is a 
Constitution that can be amended once 
again. 

Apart from romantic notions and legalisms 
rooted in the American past, no doubt there 
are many rational arguments than can be of- 
fered against domestic disarmament. Once 
upon a time there was a Constitutional 
amendment that tried to take alcohol away 
from the populace; it proved so unenforce- 
able it was revoked. Getting all the guns 
would unquestionably pose fantastic prob- 
lems of enforcement, and at best take years 
to accomplish with reasonable success. 
The dangerous people—the insane, the con- 
spirators and the criminals—are hardly the 
citizens who would quickly comply. 

And even if the day came when none but 
the police had guns, violence would not have 
been utterly eliminated. The word “assassin” 

tes firearms; it belonged first to a mur- 
derous sect of Moslems and was spread by 
Crusaders equipped only with various sharp 
and blunt instruments. Such weaponry will 
remain available to the mugger on the dark 
street, to the madman who thinks he must 
“save” the country from its leadership. 
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MORE PERSUASIVE LOGIC? 


But the pounding events of local and na- 
tional news—and one can be sure they will 
continue to provide fresh terrors—are likely 
to make the logic of gun control far more per- 
suasive. When the man who runs the dry 
cleaning estbalishment is shot down for his 
petty cash, the other shopkeepers down the 
street would like to try getting rid of those 


There are really no statistics to demon- 
strate scientifically that more psychotics ex- 
ist per 100,000 of population than in 1868. 
But there can be no doubt that any single 
psycho can now threaten far more humans 
than he could a century ago. People are 
packed in around him, and he—like everyone 
else—has become enormously mobile, 

It is becoming increasingly clear that if 
the pistols and rifles are left readily avail- 
able in urban America, then some unpleas- 
ant changes are going to be made in other 
American traditions. 

Any prominent politician and any leader of 
a controversial movement will have to stick 
to the TV studio, or hide behind a protec- 
tion squad when he moves in public view. 
Before he withdrew from this year's Presi- 
dential contest, it was clear that Lyndon 
Johnson—whose instinct is to plunge into 
crowds—could not conduct a normal cam- 
paign at all unless he flagrantly violated the 
admonishments of the Secret Service men 
who must be concerned with the President’s 
safety. Before he was slain, Dr. King fully 
knew he faced death. Before he was shot, 
Robert Kennedy’s risks were reported repeat- 
edly by the press corps traveling with him, 

The habits of the ordinary citizens are in 
jeopardy as well. In this capital today hotel 
rooms are empty as tourists fear to travel. 
There are fewer customers in the downtown 
stores as suburban housewives fear to shop. 

So the alternative to domestic disarma- 
ment are not likely to look appealing. The 
ugliest of all is this: The householder, shop- 
keeper or bus driver who fears guns on the 
loose will go get a gun for himself. If one is 
wrong in supposing the U.S. will choose do- 
mestic disarmament, one may be right about 
the possibility of a domestic arms race. 
[From the Scottsdale (Ariz.) Progress, June 

17, 1968] 


A Gun Law WILL HELP 


In response to public pressure, Congress 
slowly edged toward adoption of a gun law 
this year. But the proposal was a weak com- 
promise which would not have made propo- 
nents or opponents happy. 

Then came the murder of Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy. A hue and cry arose across the na- 
tion, and Congress now seems ready to take 
strong action. 

In Arizona, on the other hand, Gov. Jack 
Williams has come out vehemently against 
a state gun law. His position appears to be 
that existing laws, if enforced properly, would 
do the job. 

We don't think a gun law, no matter how 
strong, will prevent crime. Public figures and 
ordinary citizens will continue to be shot. A 
law does not eliminate psychopaths. Nor does 
it reduce tensions and aggressions. 

Many things are needed to reduce violence 
in this country. Cities must be made more 
livable. The media must stop presenting vio- 
lence as an acceptable way of life. And po- 
tentially violent people must be treated and 
if possible cured. These are but a few areas 
in which we must react to the problem. 

On the other hand, a gun law if properly 
drawn could help. We require licenses and 
blood tests for marriage. We require licenses 
to drive a car. Why would a gun license be 
any more of an invasion of our rights? 

Sen. Joseph Tydings, (D-Md.), has intro- 
duced a strong gun law bill. On the surface 
it appears to be the best yet. 

The Tydings measure would outlaw posses- 
sion of guns by persons under 21, aliens, any- 
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one convicted of a felony or misdemeanor 
involving violence, or anyone ever committed 
as an alcoholic or drug addict. Can any law 
abiding citizen object to this? 

In addition, the Tydings bill would require 
registration of all firearms by either states or 
the federal government where states have 
taken no action, It may be a slight incon- 
venience and expense, but the citizen with a 
clean record could still get a gun for hunting 
or target shooting. 

While the measure won't solve all problems, 
it will make it harder for those who are 
dangerous to society to obtain weapons. And 
it will aid in police work. Considering the 
number of people killed annually by guns in 
this country, gun legislation should be passed, 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, 
June 18, 1968] 


COUNTERING THE GUN LOBBY 


The White House and Congress have been 
flooded with letters and telegrams demanding 
stricter gun controls. Half a dozen senators, 
previously opposed to such legislation, are 
said to have changed their tune. 

But now the great gun lobby, led by the 
National Rifle Assn., is creaking and rumbling 
into action like a rusty old tank. N.R.A. Pres. 
Harold W. Glassen brought up the phony 
“right to bear arms” ploy as a starter, al- 
though even an amateurish student of the 
Constitution can see that the Second Amend- 
ment grants the individual citizen no such 
right. 

Last week Glassen claimed the association 
does not try to solicit action against gun con- 
trol legislation. But a two-page letter from 
him to the N.R.A.’s 900,000 members advises 
them that “‘the situation demands immediate 
action by every law-abiding firearms owner 
in the United States,” and warns that the 
goal of “some proponents” of gun legislation 
is “complete abolition of civilian ownership 
of firearms.” 

Of course this is twaddle, but the N. R. A. 
(which the Internal Revenue Service clas- 
sifles as a “social welfare organization”) has 
been amazingly influential with such twaddle 
for many years. Through letters like Glas- 
sen’s and its publication, American Rifleman, 
it has perpetrated the myth that there is 
something patriotic and even holy about gun 
ownership and that sinister forces are trying 
to take it all away. 

But nobody is trying to take it all away. 
The true sportsman should welcome laws 
which will help keep firearms out of the 
hands of those who should not have them and 
keep track of the weapons themselves. Why 
should a felon have a rifle? Why should a 
child have a pistol? What does it matter if 
private weapons are recorded in public 
records? 

Robert Kennedy’s old friend, Sen. Joseph 
D. Tydings (D-Md.), has proposed a sensible 
bill which would require the registration of 
all firearms and the licensing of their owners. 
It goes farther than other gun bills, some of 
which are little more than empty gestures. 

New England legislators should support the 
Tydings bill. New England voters should ask 
them to doso. 


From the Cambridge (Md.) Banner, 
June 20, 1968] 
Gun CRIME PREVENTION ACT 

Maryland Senator Joseph D. Tydings last 
week introduced in the Senate a National 
Gun Crime Prevention Act of 1968. The legis- 
lation is cosponsored by Senator Daniel B. 
Brewster who in the days following the assas- 
sination of Senator Robert Kennedy received 
“an avalanche of mail and phone calls” which 
turned out to be 99 percent in favor of strict 
gun controls. 

Salient points of the Tydings bill are 
these: 

—Registration of every firearm in the 
country would be required. 
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—tLicenses would be needed to buy or pos- 
sess any firearm and ammunition. 

—Among those to whom guns and am- 
munitions would be denied are: Convicted 
felons, aliens, alcoholics, narcotics, mental 
incompetents and juveniles. 

Senator Tydings calls his bill “very mod- 
erate (because) It does not deprive any law 
abiding citizen of the right to own and use 
a gun—whether for home protection, hunt- 
ing, target shooting, collection, or any other 
legitimate purpose—It does not regulate guns 
even as stringently as we regulate automo- 
biles or drugs.“ 

The Senator expects immediate reaction 
from the National Rifle Association, the Min- 
utemen and other extremist groups. Since 
the first plece of firearms legislation was in- 
troduced, Senator Tydings says these organi- 
zations have distorted the facts “without the 
slightest apparent twinge of conscience.“ 

Strong gun controls will not stop crimes or 
prevent murders but they should reduce the 
number of crimes committed with firearms, 
The Maryland Senator says the proponents of 
a strong gun control law “believe that a so- 
ciety which regulates automobiles, of which 
death is only a by-product, should regulate 
guns, of which death is a primary purpose.” 

In a summary of firearms problems in the 
country, Senator Tydings notes that homi- 
cide by guns rose from 5,090 in 1964 to 6,552 
in 1966. There were 1,747 long-gun murders 
in 1966. Gun homicide rates in states with 
strong firearms control laws are about half 
of those in states with weak control laws. In 
the past seven years firearms have been the 
Weapon in 96 percent of murders of police 
Officers. Nearly 60,000 armed robberies were 
committed in 1966. 

In a year which saw 5,126 gun homicides in 
the United States, Canada had 99; England 
and Wales, 24; France, 584; West Germany, 
68; Japan, 37; Scotland, 3; Sweden, 8. Ger- 
many issues weapons permits only to regis- 
tered hunters and members of shooting clubs. 
Japan prohibits the private ownership of 
guns. Canada requires registration of all 
handguns. Britain requires a certificate from 
local police before a long gun can be pur- 
chased. 

With the public clamor for some kind of 
firearms control at a peak, Senator Tydings 
thinks it is ironic that Governor Spiro Agnew 
has named to a state commission on firearms 
control, former state Adjutant General Mil- 
ton A. Reckord who is “the principal spokes- 
man of the National Rifle Association in 
Maryland, and a man who, on the subject of 
gun control, has shown time and again that 
his mind is closed. The Senator thinks 
the Reckord appointment “is most unfortu- 
nate. I think the citizens of Maryland deserve 
to be represented on this commission, not the 
NRA—not the gun lobby.” 

We couldn't agree more. 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Post, June 21, 
1968] 


GUN CURBS GAIN—REGISTRATION NEXT 


President Johnson now has secured the 
first phase of his campaign for effective gun 
controls—prohibitions against interstate 
mail-order sales of handguns. There is a good 
chance the President will get, also, a bar 
against mail order purchase of long guns: 
rifies and shotguns. 

Assuming Congress does give the President 
the long gun provision the nation will have 
taken an important step toward curbing the 
promiscuous purchase of firearms. The mail 
restrictions will keep a juvenile from order- 
ing a dangerous firearms from a mail-order 
house. Additionally, the prospective legisla- 
tive package will prohibit the purchase of & 
firearm in a state other than the purchaser's 
state of residence. 

This latter point will help federal officials 
keep track of weapons flow. Additionally, re- 
tailers are subject to severe penalties if they 
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accept improper identification of prospective 
purchasers, 

But there is one more step that needs to be 
taken: registration, Only when authorities 
have full knowledge of who has guns and 
where the guns are can there be anything 
approaching complete control of these 
weapons, 

While the President and his advisers have 
not yet studied provisions of the licensing bill 
proposed by Sen. Joseph Tydings, D-Md., we 
believe that Tydings is on the right track. He 
would provide for registration of weapons, 
with a system of permits applying to states 
which do not enact their own registration 
laws. This approach seems to be the best 
possible next step; it should be taken now. 


[From the Cocoa (Fla.) Today, June 28, 1968] 
REGISTER THE GUNS 


Congress could pass the strongest gun law 
in the nation’s history some time during 
this session. 

Congressional leaders such as Sen. Mike 
Mansfield and Sen. Everett Dirksen predict 
that “the law will have real teeth” in it. 

The danger is, of course, that a genuinely 
repressive law may result. Only a few times 
since World War II has an issue become as 
torrid as the present controversy over a gun 
law. Congressional mail is running high; 
letters to the editors of the nation’s news- 
papers are streaming in. (For Brevardians’ 
views on guns, see opposite page.) 

Latest contribution to the blazing question 
is the disclosure by the City of Chicago that 
35,598 guns have been registered by persons 
living or working in that city. This number 
of handguns would equip 20 full strength 
Army divisions—and the United States has 
only 16 active divisions in its entire Army 
at the present time. 

The Chicago law itself is interesting, for it 
May serve as a model for a forthcoming 
federal plan. 

It requires the registration of all portable 
guns, including rifles, pistols and shotguns. 
The licensing cost is small, the procedure 
simple. The law refuses registration permits 
to persons convicted of narcotic offenses or 
persons now using narcotics, anyone under 
the age of 18, chronic alcoholics, anyone re- 
leased from prison within the past five years 
and the mentally retarded. 

Gun laws have gone down to defeat, in 
Congress for many years. In the forefront of 
the opposition, and shouting from the ram- 
parts, has been the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. 

In apocalyptic tones a couple of weeks ago, 
NRA’s president, Harold W. Glassen, warned 
all the faithful that “the right of sportsmen 
in the United States to obtain, own and use 
firearms for proper lawful purposes is in the 
greatest jeopardy in the history of our 
country.” 

Glassen has fired a big, loud blank. 

This is so much poppycock. 

None of the bills before Congress jeopard- 
izes the right of sportsmen to obtain, own and 
use firearms. The Administration bill would 
merely put them to the inconvenience of 
purchasing guns from a licensed dealer in the 
state where they reside; and it would not 
affect in any way whatever the guns they 
now possess—or their use of their guns. 
Another bill, presented by Sen. Joseph 
Tydings, would merely require them to 
register any guns they possess in the same 
way they register their automobiles; and it 
would require them to obtain a license for 
their weapon in the same way they obtain a 
license to hunt or fish. Licenses would be 
issued automatically for a nominal fee to 
every law-abiding, responsible adult who 
asked for one. 

We want to make it crystal clear that we 
don’t propose denying any responsible citizen 
the ownership of guns; the right to keep arms 
is guaranteed by the constitution, as the 
opponents of the gun law are quick to point 
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out. But there is an urgent necessity to 
curb mail-order sales and to register gun 
owners. 

Criminals would, of course, still be able to 
acquire guns in some way, as the gun-curb 
foes also argue. But with the Supreme Court’s 
ruling that “stop and frisk” procedures are 
permissible for policemen, those caught with 
illegal guns could be jailed, While a law won't 
necessarily stop a determined murderer, it 
will make things a lot tougher for all 
criminals. 

If gun registration prevents one death, it 
will have been worth while. 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Review, June 28, 
1968] 
KEEP Up THE PRESSURE ON GUNS 


It is possible that legislation which would 
place strong, common-sense restrictions on 
firearms could go down the drain again. In 
the days since the assassination of Senator 
Robert Kennedy the fate of gun legislation 
has been mercurial. There have been loud 
cries for tighter control on the sale of all 
guns, particularly mail order sales, and de- 
mands for the registration of all guns and 
the licensing of all gun owners. But there 
have been loud cries and demands in opposi- 
tion as well, and the stubborn opponents of 
gun control legislation may be successful 
once more. 

Immediately after the shooting, Congress 
passed the Crime Control Bill, and then 
seemed to sit back hoping that the woefully 
weak and inadequate restrictions in that bill 
would be enough to calm and satisfy every- 
one. President Johnson has sent to Congress 
requests for new and tougher laws; Senators 
Typrncs and Dopp have also proposed strong 
bills; several Congressmen, mostly in the 
Senate, have voiced support of gun controls. 
Yet reports from Washington indicate that 
the House cool to legislation on registration 
or licensing. So it is still doubtful what, if 
anything, Congress will do. 

Here in St. Louis booing and sometimes un- 
ruly opponents of the proposed city ordi- 
nance on gun control packed a public hear- 
ing. They helped to send the bill back into 
committee until the Board of Aldermen meets 
again late in the summer. 

Citizens must keep up their pressure on 
their government representatives at all levels, 
Letters and telegrams can and do influence 
the actions of legislators. We have waited 
long enough for stronger gun control laws. 
Do we have to live through another tragedy 
before action is taken? 

[From the State College and Bellefonte (Pa.) 
Centre Times, June 29, 1968] 


TECHNICALLY CORRECT 


Recently individuals have written to The 
Times and have denied that the National 
Rifle Association (NRA) is a “lobby” in 
Washington. These individuals are techni- 
cally correct, however, this is only true in the 
strict sense of the word. The NRA carries 
on all the activities of an official “lobby” to a 
significant degree of success. Similar to other 
national associations (AMA, NAM), the NRA 
exerts pressure on Congressmen by en- 
couraging letter writing and direct pressure 
through its office in Washington. These in- 
dividuals are incorrect when they state that 
the NRA is only a group of 960,000 sports- 
men trying to protect their interests. The 
controlling board of the NRA consists of 
representatives of firearm manufacturers and 
the sportsmen have little or no control over 
the policy of the organization. 

It is indeed time to recognize that we are 
no longer a pioneer nation and the number 
of unregistered guns has become an in- 
tolerable threat. Contrary to the “lies” per- 
petrated by the NRA, the effect of the 
Tydings-Dodd legislation is not to take away 
the firearms of a single sportsman, only to 
register them for the protection of all. It is 
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significant that several large gun manufac- 
turers including Savage and Remington are 
supporting this legislation to the chagrin of 
the other “controllers” of the NRA. I have 
written our Congressmen citing recent 
studies such as the Zimmering Study in Chi- 
cago demonstrating that effective firearm 
control will indeed lower the dath rate in at- 
tempted homicides. I urge others to write 
immediately before the NRA gathers increas- 
ing strength and “lobbies” to “death” the 
bill along with countless victims, 


[From the Plain Dealer, July 8, 1968] 
Gun SALE CONTROL 


We are happy that big stores here are re- 
stricting or stopping sales of and 
violence toys. 

That won’t take anything away from the 
need for a strong gun control law, however. 

Self-imposed gun sale controls by depart- 
ment stores will reduce the available num- 
ber of weapons. Once out in the community, 
firearms flow from hand to hand by sale and 
theft, and can come all the more readily 
into the possession of dangerous or irrespon- 
sible persons. 

Firearms are a small fraction of a big de- 
partment stores’ long list of sales items. So 
the big stores are freer to get into the spirit 
of a public that has become fed up with 
loose gun trading. 

Small shops, especially those which must 
depend largely on firearms sales, and mer- 
chants less concerned with their image in 
the minds of the whole public will not fol- 
low the big stores’ lead. 

Nonetheless we compliment those retailers 
who are cutting down or cutting off their 
part of the arms traffic. They are foregoing 
profits. They are setting high standards for 
other merchants in a sector where the high- 
est standards are what the public wants. 


[From the Marshall (Tex.) News Messenger, 
July 8, 1968] 
Basis or Fact 


Not even the most avid proponent of gun 
control legislation is preparing to claim that 
crimes of violence involving firearms will 
decrease if the purchase of guns is made 
more difficult. At the very least, though, they 
are entitled to a debate on the merits of the 
bill pending before Congress, not what op- 
ponents mistakenly fear is in the bill, 

No one would be denied arbitrarily the 
right to buy a gun if the congressional bill 
becomes law. No one would have his pistol, 
rifle or shotgun taken away from him. Amer- 
ican citizens would not be disarmed. The 
right to hunt game or practice marksman- 
ship would not be curtailed. Any citizen of 
good character would be able to buy a gun 
under this legislation—at the most a wait- 
ing period of a week or two would be re- 
quired while authorities are given a chance 
to investigate the application for purchase, 

Congress has had under consideration a 
bill which would do only these things: Pro- 
hibit interstate mail-order sales of firearms 
and ammunition and ban over-the-counter 
sale of firearms to nonresidents of a state. 
This merely extended to rifles and shotguns 
the restrictions imposed earlier by Congress 
on mail-order sales of pistols and revolvers. 

Now President Johnson has asked Congress 
to add a registration provision to the bill. 
The outcry has been horrendous. Men are 
crying out that registration is but a step 
toward eventual confiscation of all guns, 
thereby disarming the American public, But 
there is no substantiation for this claim. The 
bill is aimed solely at making it easier to 
trace the ownership of guns that have been 
used by criminals. 

It is difficult to understand any responsible 
opposition to a gun-registration law. Repu- 
table citizens have nothing to fear from 
registering their guns. What is more, if their 
guns are stolen, recovery can be simplified 
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when positive identification is possible 
through registration. 

A gun control and registration law can 
hardly hurt the American people. It will 
neither take their guns from them nor pre- 
vent them from buying others. Its main 
thrust is to make it more difficult for crim- 
inals and imbeciles to buy and keep guns. 
It is not a cure-all for crimes of violence. It 
is merely a step in the direction of trying 
to prevent the irresponsible possession and 
use of firearms. 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Post, July 8, 1968] 
CONGRESS SHOULD EXPEDITE GUN CONTROL 


It is getting late in the session and Presi- 
dent Johnson has lost vital support for the 
job, but Congress still has not done all it 
should in the matter of gun registration and 
control. 

One bill barring mail order sales of hand- 
guns has been passed. It also tightens up 
across-the-counter sales and contains curbs 
on importation of foreign arms. 

But there are two more things needed: 

Enactment of a bill to extend the mail or- 
der provisions to long guns—rifies and shot- 
guns, 

Enactment of some sort of registration bill, 
offered by Sen. Joseph Tydings, D-Md., ap- 
pears to have the best chance of passage. This 
bill would require registration of firearms. 
States would be given the option of passing 
registration legislation; if they didn’t fed- 
eral registration would become mandatory. 

In the background there is a registration 
bill at the request of President 
Johnson, It is tougher still: fingerprints and 
photographs would be required, along with 
police certification and a doctor's certifica- 
tion of mental competency, 

We think the Tydings bill would be worth 
a trial; at the least it would allow law en- 
forcement officers to keep tab on weapons. 
If it does not work well enough then the 
Johnson approach may ultimately be re- 
quired. 

It is still doubtful whether sportsmen will 
support any kind of registration bill. We 
think they should; registration will protect 
their right to bear arms by making it more 
difficult for criminals to buy and possess 
arms. 

And there is the larger picture of national 
welfare to consider. As a Harvard University 
psychologist, Thomas F. Pettigrew, asked in 
Sunday’s Denver Post Perspective: 

“Are the unrestrained rights of these legiti- 
mate businessmen (makers and sellers of fire- 
arms) and gun users to be valued over the 
urgent and obvious requirements of an urban 
nation with a crisis of firearms violence?” 

It is a good question and one that gun 
owners should consider carefully. 

If the nation lives in an atmosphere of 
violence—at a time when urbanization re- 
quires less violence—should not all of us do 
what we can to lessen that spirit? For gun 
owners this might reasonably lead to a deci- 
sion to register arms on behalf of a more 
peaceful society. 

We have heard the argument that “guns 
do not kill—people do.” To be sure, but there 
is no question about the relationship be- 
tween large numbers of guns and large num- 
bers of crimes of violence involving guns, 
Tighter gun control is one way of attacking 
the problem. 

There is one thing President Johnson 
should—and can—do immediately. The law 
passed last month on handguns contained a 
provision permitting the Treasury Depart- 
ment to cut off importation of weapons it 
does not classify as fit for sporting uses. Since 
there are reports that importers are trying to 
flood the country with up to 3 million for- 
eign weapons before the law takes effect Dec. 
1, the President should close the gap now. 

An executive order would seem entirely 
justified. There is no good reason for per- 
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mitting the flood of cheap foreign guns to 
continue. Obviously Congress intended to 
stop this flood; the President should au- 
thorize the Treasury Department to do it 
now. 


[Prom the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, July 6, 
1968] 


Park SHoorouT—Ir Pornts Up NEED FOR 
CONTROLS 


The gun lobby had the strategy figured out 
pretty well. Stall. Let things cool off. Give 
opposition time to develop. Let the public’s 
demands for gun-control legislation be 
matched by an outpouring of demands from 
owners for the freedom from the bothera- 
tion of having to register their guns the 
way they register their automobiles, their 
dogs, their marriages and so on. 

The strategy seemed to be working. No 
guarantees here, but good possibilities. The 
Senate Judiciary Committee put off consid- 
eration of the Johnson Administration’s 
gun-control bill until after the Fourth. In 
the House, the Rules Committee blocked 
action on the bill that the House Judiciary 
Committee had approved. 

And then some lunatic comes along and 
spoils everything. 

We don’t know whether Angelo Angelof, 
as he had been identified at this writing, was 
thinking about the processes of legislation 
before he walked into Central Park in New 
York City the other day. Probably he wasn’t. 
We don’t know why he decided that July 3 
was a nice day to kill a young woman. But 
that is what he did, and, having finished 
her off, he put bullets in an 80-year-old 
gentleman and two police officers before po- 
lice bullets brought him down. 

Somehow, we cannot get aroused over the 
loss of liberty that would have to be endured 
by people like Angelof or Sirhan Sirhan, the 
fellow who put a bullet in the brain of Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy, or Lee Harvey Oswald, 
who dispatched Senator Kennedy’s older 
brother, if they were inconvenienced in ac- 
quiring their lethal weapons. 

The public relations director of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, John R. Hess, says 
his organization was “horrified at the sense- 
less shooting in Central Park,” but it was 
obviously not so horrified as to change its 
mind. Mr. Hess wishes to point out that 
“New York has the most stringent gun con- 
trols in the United States. . We hope this 
horrible crime will not add more fuel to 
already distorted appeals for additional fire- 

The gunmen’s passion for their lethal 
weapons is not matched by logic of approach. 
It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. 
Hess that he is proving exactly the opposite 
of what he thinks he is proving. 

In the first place, New York does have a 
tough law, and the result is that in New 
York only 31.8 per cent of all murders 
are committed by guns, while in Mississippi, 
where the law is frightfully weak, 70.9 per 
cent of all murders are committed by guns. 

So a tough state law can have some bene- 
ficial effect. But in the second place, even 
one like New York’s Sullivan Law, or one 
like Pennsylvania is trying to get passed, 
cannot substitute for the stronger national 
measures which, as President Johnson de- 
clares, are needed to protect the American 
people against insane and reckless murder 
by gunfire.” 


From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 
June 30, 1968] 
CONGRESS STALLS ON GUN CONTROLS 

“The fervor of the people who want a 
gun-control bill fades, but the other side— 
they’ve hardly started, and their fervor never 
fades.” 

These words, spoken two weeks ago by an 
assistant to Sen. Wayne Morse, seemed to be 
applicable to developments last week. The 
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tide of congressional mail on the gun-control 
issue seemed to be shifting to the side of 
those who oppose controls. And the fight for 
tougher controls took a setback when Sen. 
Quentin Burdick of North Dakota success- 
fully won a delay until July 10 in further 
consideration of gun legislation by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. 

According to the Washington Post, long a 
proponent of gun controls, “The aim of the 
gun lobby is quite clear: It hopes to frustrate 
firearms contro] by the tactics of delay.” The 
gun lobby, the Post says, expects “that if it 
can only hold off congressional action for 
the rest of this session, the public excite- 
ment on the subject will subside until 
another national leader is shot down.” 

Sen. Joseph Tydings, also an advocate of 
stiffer controls, called Burdick’s victory a 
“real defeat” for controls. Tydings said the 
delay “substantially weakens chance for 
passing responsible gun legislation this con- 
gressional session.” 

We hope Tydings is wrong. But the answer 
will lie mainly with the public, which must 
continue to make clear to Congress that a 
strong majority favors gun controls, and 
with those senators and representatives 
courageous enough to resist the emotional 
pressures generated by a minority, but vocal 
segment of their constituencies. Gallup 
Polls for years have consistently shown a 
strong majority of Americans favoring gun 
controls. 

President Johnson last week urged Con- 
gress to act immediately to legislate controls 
over mail-order sales of rifles and shotguns 
as a necessary step to follow up its earlier 
action in establishing controls over mail- 
order sales of pistols. Then the President 
went on to urge registration of all guns and 
licensing of all users, measures which seem 
quite reasonable in light of the seriousness 
of the problem. 

The nation, as President Johnson so well 
said, is long overdue in responding to the 
danger of guns in criminal and incompetent 
hands. We believe that such a response means 
more than action by the federal government, 
but also action by state and local govern- 
ments and private business. In this context, 
this newspaper has stopped accepting ad- 
vertisements for handguns and will accept 
rifle and shotgun advertisements only from 
licensed dealers. 

President Johnson detailed “a shocking in- 
crease in crimes where deadly weapons are 
the instruments of violence.” In 1967, he 
said, there were 7,700 murders with guns, 
compared with 6,500 in 1966; in 1967, there 
were 55,000 aggravated assaults with guns, 
compared with 43,000 the year before; in 
1967, there were over 71,000 robberies with 
guns, while in 1966 there were 60,000. 

Registration and licensing, said the Presi- 
dent, would not impair the legitimate own- 
ership and use of guns in this country. These 
would prevent firearms from being sold to 
or possessed by criminals, dope addicts, al- 
coholics, the mentally ill and any others 
whose possession of guns would be harmful 
to the public health, saiety and welfare.” 

The President continued: “The American 
people have been too long without them. The 
cost of inaction through the decades affronts 
our conscience. Homes and city streets across 
the nation which might have rung with gun- 
fire will be spared the tragedy of this sense- 
less slaughter. We will never be able to 
measure this violence that does not erupt. 
But our history tells us America will be a 
safer country if we move now—once and 
forever—to complete the protection so long 
denied our people.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI, has 
written: “Easy accessibility of firearms is a 
significant factor in murders committed in 
the United States today.” 

Isn't it time that Congress do something to 
help protect the American people—hunters, 
sportsmen, and nonshooters alike—from 


those people who shouldn’t have guns? 
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[From the Denver (Colo.) Post, July 8, 1968] 
We SHOULD Pass GUN CONTROL BILLS 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 


WasHIncton.—The argument has been 
made by Sen. Eugene McCarthy and other 
thoughtful men that it is unwise to enact 
any legislation under “panic” conditions or 
in response to great emotional pressure. 

This is a view that is widely shared. Where 
legislative procedures are concerned it is 
sound policy. It is for that reason, despite 
urging from many quarters, that I have 
deferred expressing my own views in the 
current debate over gun control legislation. 

This nation has been in a state of emo- 
tional turmoil for much too long. Some of 
the emotion has been artificially stimulated, 
some has welled up from deepest anxiety. It 
has been of two kinds, 

After the big city riots all of us have 
heard, even from the mildest people we know, 
the comment that, “one more riot and I’m 
going out to get me a gun, for self-protec- 
tion.” 

At the same time, after the assassinations 
of Martin Luther King and Robert Kennedy, 
we have all heard people say, What's hap- 
pening to this country? Any nut can get a 
gun and kill anybody he does not like. Isn’t 
there any way to protect men like Kennedy 
and King, or prevent such tragedies?” 

Very often the same people expressed both 
sentiments. Neither is difficult to understand. 

But there comes a point at which each of 
us must make a decision where a national 
policy is involved. It was altogether proper 
that the Congress, as well as the rest of us, 
listen attentively as the National Rifle Assn. 
and its opposition groups, such as the Emer- 
gency Committee for Gun Control, headed by 
Col. John H. Glenn Jr., present their 
arguments. 

We have heard them all now and we have 
also heard from the President. There has 
been ample time for each side to present its 
case 


As I review the evidence and examine the 
facts, it seems to me that the National Rifle 
Assn, has lost the argument. This is not a 
conclusion based on any sense of panic. Nor 
do I buy the arguments that America is a 
“sick society,” or that Americans are more 
violent than the Red Chinese, the North 
Vietnamese Communists or other “peace- 
loving” people. 

Nor do I believe that every sportsman is a 
cold-blooded killer, any more than every 
surgeon is, at heart, a butcher. 

What it boils down to is simply a matter 
of common sense. Where guns are easily ac- 
cessible people are going to get them, as they 
have. There are approximately 100,000,000 in 
this country today, owned by individual 
citizens. 

In those parts of the country where guns 
are most easily obtained the murder rate is 
200 to 300 percent higher than it is in cities 
or states where regulations are more 
stringent. 

The argument has been made that it is 
the man, not the weapon, that does the kill- 
ing. We know there are far more murders 
commited on impulse than are premeditated. 
But common sense tells us that a killer, 
whether he is in a blind rage or a hardened 
criminal, is less likely to commit murder if 
his own life is endangered, as it is when a 
knife, or other instrument is used. Then the 
Killer comes closer, physically, to his victim. 
That increases the risk to himself 

What does the present situation require? 
The minimum in the present circumstances, 
it seems to me, would be these three points: 
(1) registration of all guns owned or pos- 
sessed by anyone other than law enforcement 
Officers, or members of properly constituted 
military forces, (2) licensing of all persons 
who own or use guns, (3) a ban on mail-order 
gun sales. 

Postmaster General Marvin Watson has al- 
ready ordered that guns being shipped 
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through the mails be properly identified, an 
important first step towards bringing the 
traffic in guns under control. 

But if disarmament among nations is im- 
perative it is equally important within the 
nation. The objective is the same, to cut 
down violence from whatever source it 
springs. 


[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, July 
9, 1968] 


Back TO WORK 


Congress came back to work yesterday, re- 
freshed from its Fourth of July respite. But 
there are still four weeks remaining if the 
legislators hope to get through in time to 
attend the national conventions. 

And these could be fateful weeks, for Con- 
gress still has to face up to a decision on two 
major pieces of legislation .. the contro- 
versial gun control measure and the housing 
bill. 

The bill that aroused a wide segment of 
the nation concerns federal control of the 
sale and possession of firearms. Congress has 
been swinging like an uncontrolled pendu- 
lum on this measure; it was stirred from its 
moribund state of several years standing by 
the assassinations of Dr. Martin Luther King 
and Sen. Robert Kennedy. 

These two slayings, as did the murder of 
President John Kennedy, evoked a swelling 
tide of national sentiment for federal regu- 
lations to prohibit the mail-order sales of 
weapons. Despite the unrelenting pressure of 
the powerful gun lobby, the National Rifle 
Association, the legislative branch at long 
last was prepared to pass a diluted version of 
the bill proposed by the Johnson Adminis- 
tration. 

With key leaders like Sen. Everett Dirksen 
finally swinging over to the affirmative side, 
there was hope that the measure could be 
strengthened to include registration and li- 
censing of firearms, similar to the pioneering 
statute passed by New Jersey. 

But the Senate Judiciary Committee re- 
served decision on the Tydings bill that 
would include all the provisions sought by 
the Administration. This was regarded as a 
victory for the pro-gun forces, since it put 
off congressional consideration until the final 
weeks before adjournment. 

And now we are down to the wire, the 
moment of decision on this vital piece of 
legislation that has such a broad impact on 
the atmosphere of violence that has en- 
veloped the nation, a pervasive mood that 
has frightening implications. 

In the housing area, the Senate has passed 
a wide-r g measure that authorizes $5 
billion to provide 1,200,000 new or rehabili- 
tated homes for lower income families over 
the next three years. The bill would enlist 
the support of private industry in building 
low-income housing, with back-up federal 
subsidies to help minimal income families 
meet mortgage payments. The House has its 
own housing measure, with variations that 
would require a joint conference to resolve 
the differences. 

These are two major pieces of legislation 
that would add considerable luster to a con- 
gressional session that badly needs it. The 
incumbents on Capitol Hill believe that the 
90th Congress has compiled a respectable 
legislative record, but this self-appraisal will 
have little substance unless there is forth- 
right responsiveness with the enactment of 
a strong gun control measure and compre- 
hensive housing bill. 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
July 10, 1968] 
Gun Laws: THE PUBLIC LOSES 


(Issvr.—Should a few key lawmakers deny 
the House the right to vote on urgently- 
needed gun control legislation?) 

The American people are close to defeat in 
their fight for strong gun control laws this 
year in Congress. 
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And all it took was the strong opposition 
of a mere four members of the House Rules 
Committee who didn’t want to inconvenience 
sportsmen. 

As a result, Rep. Emanuel Celler (D- 
N.Y.) was forced to drop his sponsorship of 
the Administration’s gun registration bill in 
order to win Rules Committee approval of 
much milder legislation banning interstate 
mail-order traffic in firearms. 

The Times deplores this exercise of legis- 
lative power by a few men to thwart House 
action on effective protection. 

We are dismayed that two California con- 
gressmen, Reps. H. Allen Smith (R-Glendale) 
and B. F. Sisk (D-Fresno), were among the 
Rules Committee members who expressed 
such concern over the “inconvenience” that 
gun controls might cause. 

There is still considerable backing in the 
Senate for federal registration of all guns and 
licensing of all gun owners. But hopes of 
House concurrence virtually disappeared 
when Celler gave in to the Rules Committee. 

Given the circumstances and the unusual 
power of the committee, Celler apparently 
had to decide whether he wanted a weak 
control bill or no bill at all. 

Although the public lost, the gun lobby 
won perhaps its greatest victory in spiking 
proposals for registration and licensing. The 
demand for tough controls was never stronger 
than in the weeks that followed the gunning 
down of Sen. Kennedy. 

The need for such restrictions has become 
increasingly obvious every year with the 
tragic rise in the number of gun-caused 
murders and assaults and robberies involving 
firearms. 

The arguments that registration and li- 
censing would be costly and inconvenient 
have no merit. Fees would cover the adminis- 
trative costs as they now do for registration 
of automobiles and licensing of drivers, In- 
convenience is hardly a consideration when 
7,700 Americans were murdered with guns 
last year alone. 

As Atty. Gen. Ramsey Clark told the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee Monday, “Clearly 
and beyond question, effective gun controls 
would greatly reduce crime in this country.” 

It was President Johnson who asked Con- 
gress after the murder of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, “What in the name of conscience will 
it take to pass a truly effective gun control 
law?” 

1 0 question is still unanswered on Capitol 


[From the Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal, 
July 11, 1968] 
“HALF a Loar’ Can KIL THOUSANDS 


The merits of gun control seem to have 
been overshadowed in Washington by the 
contest to see which side can put the most 
letters on the desks of Representatives and 
Senators. 

Immediately after the assassination of 
Senator Kennedy, there was a great, spon- 
taneous flow of letters from citizens who 
called for stricter regulation of guns. 

Then the National Rifle Association went 
into action and the opponents poured letters 
and telegrams by the thousands into Wash- 
ington. 

Our lawmakers must be aware, of course, 
that public opinion polls for years have 
shown large majorities for stricter regulation 
of guns. They know, too, that the opposition 
is better organized. 

After tabulating the mail, reading the polls 
and listening to all the pros and cons, the 
lawmakers ought to proceed to act in the 
best interests of the public welfare. In this 
case, that would mean much more stringent 
regulation of guns, including registration of 
gun owners. 

Senator Joseph D. Tydings of Maryland, 
sponsor of the pending registration law, 
summed it up in these words: 

“The law. I have proposed would not 
prevent the purchase of firearms by any law- 
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abiding citizens—including hunters, sports- 
men, collectors, homeowners, shopkeepers 
and their families. Nor would it disarm or 
significantly inconvenience them. 

“It would inconvenience criminals, drug 
addicts, alcoholics, mental incompetents, 
aliens and juveniles.” 

Nevertheless, Congress seems inclined to 
move only toward stricter control of the mail 
order sale of rifies. Congressman Emanuel 
Celler, who is in a key position as chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, says he 
won't go for registration at this time but will 
give clearance for consideration of a bill reg- 
ulating rifle sales. Earlier the sale of hand 

was brought under partial control. 

A New York Times dispatch says: “Sup- 
porters of gun controls began to say privately 
that half a loaf this late in the session would 
be better than none.” 

Maybe so, but that “half a loaf” means 
that before Congress gets around to the sub- 
ject again in 1969 or 1970, hundreds of in- 
nocent persons are going to be shot, acci- 
dentally or on purpose, by the “criminals, 
drug addicts, alcoholics, mental incompe- 
tents, aliens and juveniles” who will find it 
too easy to get a gun. 


[From the Shelby (N.C.) Star, July 12, 1968] 
Typrncs BILL NEEDS ACTION 


Bypassing the Senate Judiciary Committee 
on gun control legislation, and especially on 
the Tydings bill that would impose licensing 
and registration of all privately-owned guns, 
will be a difficult task, but it is a task that 
should be accomplished. 

The Judiciary Committee has emasculated 
the bill introduced for the administration by 
Sen. Joseph Tydings, exempting shotguns 
and rifles as if they were puppets on the 
strings of the National Rifle Association 
whose forte is long guns. 

The Emergency Committee for Gun Con- 
trol, headed by former astronaut John Glenn, 
Tydings and other senators deserve support 
for their move to have the Senate consider 
the strictest bill possible by ignoring the 
Judiciary Committee action and taking their 
fight to the Senate floor. 

Essentially, what the Tydings bill does is 
set up a system of federal licensing and 
registration for all guns, but, importantly, 
it allows time for states to their own 
gun control laws before the federal law takes 
effect. If the states pass laws that measure 
up to the federal law, then the states can 
be exempted from the federal law. Such a 
provision should remove the fears of those 
who think the federal government would 
have a list of all gun owners so that guns 
could be taken up. 

These are Tydings’ words when he intro- 
duced the bill, 53634, on June 12; “Registra- 
tion is a bare minimum of assistance for 
police officers. In addition, my bill will also 
require a license for the transfer or posses- 
sion or purchase of any firearm or any am- 
munition used in a firearm. It will disqualify 
from gun ownership, felons, aliens, those 
convicted of misdemeanors involving vio- 
lence, drug addicts, alcoholics, the mentally 
incompetent and juveniles. The Gun Crime 
Prevention Act will not disarm law-abiding 
citizens who own guns. It will not signifi- 
cantly inconvenience law-abiding hunters, 
sportsmen, collectors or other gun fanciers, 
any more than the obtaining of a license 
for an automobile owner inconveniences the 
automobile driver.” 

That, in a nutshell, is the bill that has 
the country and the Congress in a dither, 
that has the NRA proposing that it write 
model state gun control laws to its own 
liking, that has petitions being circulated 
and that has mail both ways flowing into 
Congress, 

The Tydings bill allows for state controls, 
but it warns the states they must face up to 
the reality of gun problems, rather than 
merely blaming the federal government for 
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intrusion into the public health and safety 
realm of state control. If the bill becomes 
law and states do not pass realistic controls, 
then they will have only themselves to criti- 
cize 


But the problem at hand is getting to the 
floor of the Senate and to the floor of the 
House the Tydings bill. The watered-down 
version, which exempts rifles and shotguns 
that account for 30 per cent of the 6,000 
or more homicides in the United States last 
year, is not even reported out of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. That committee includes 
Senators Sam Ervin and Strom Thurmond. 

In the House, a gun control law that 
cracks down on interstate sale of long guns, 
to be added to the Omnibus Crime Bill pro- 
hibition against such Interstate pistol sales, 
is scheduled for floor debate. But opponents 
there, and wishy-washy leadership, have 
again postponed the debate until next 
week—another in a series of delays. 

The Harris survey, which shows that 85 
per cent of Americans want more stringent 
gun control laws, also shows that 45 per cent 
of those are not sure the new laws would 
do any good. Coupled with those who just 
don’t want any additional controls on them- 
selves of any kind, the lethargy of the gen- 
eral public on gun controls is mounting. 

No one can say that the Tydings bill, 
should it become law, would stop a murder 
from taking place, but no one can say that 
it would not make it more difficult for a per- 
son to get his hand on a gun. Additionally, 
the bill would be a deterent in that a person 
who knew he would be held responsible for 
a gun he purchased would be more likely to 
keep up with it, not use it indiscriminately 
and not sell it to someone who doesn't 
qualify for a gun permit, 

Emotionalism has no place in the gun con- 
trol consideration, and those critics who 
have said legislation should not come in a 
panic should be mollified by now on the 
time element. It has been more than a month 
since a national political leader was mur- 
dered. 

In that month, there has been a reversal 
of the trend in mail so that congressmen are 
now getting a flood of anticontrol mail in 
contrast to the mail just after Robert F. 
Kennedy’s death June 6. Opposition comes 
from the NRA, but it alone cannot be blamed 
for all the outpouring of opposition. Some 
persons sincerely believe that strict gun con- 
trols take away an inalienable right, and 
that is their right to believe that. We happen 
to disagree. 

Taken as a whole and understood in all 
its points, the Tydings bill should be passed, 
even if that means bypassing the omnipotent 
Judiciary Committee. 

From the Mount Kisco (N. T.) Patent 
Trader, July 13, 1968] 
LEGISLATIVE CORNER: SENATOR TYDINGS ON 
WEAPONS 
(By James Transue) 

By now you'd think nothing new could be 
said about guns and gun control. Time and 
Newsweek have done their definitive stories, 
the National Rifle Association has had Con- 
gress deluged with mail, and you can’t get 
through a cocktail party anywhere without 
hearing about it. 

Yet, like anyone else, I feel compelled to 
have my say on this issue, and maybe this is 
one of those issues on which people ought to 
express themselves more because so far the 
minority viewpoint has prevailed. 

No reasonable or responsible advocate of 
strong gun laws says tight control would end 
misuse of guns, an assertion which is too 
often put in their mouths by opponents of 
gun laws. But it is equally nonsensical to 
hold that simply because you cannot end 
gun crime with gun control laws you there- 
fore should not have gun control laws. 

A reading of the Second Amendment will 
make it clear that there is no Constitutional 
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guarantee of the individual's right to own 
guns. It is asserted, with appropriate quota- 
tions from Plato, Rousseau, Machiavelli, 
Blackstone and Adam Smith, that a nation 
cannot keep its freedom without a well- 
armed militia to guard against the tyrannical 
misuse of standing armies. I doubt this is 
true in modern times, and it would be an 
odd reading indeed of American history to 
conclude that the National Guard has played 
a significant role in the preservation of our 
freedom. Even if that were true, it surely 
would not be true that unorganized or loose- 
ly organized citizens armed with shotguns 
and pistols are any bulwark of freedom 
against a modern army of tanks, planes, na- 
palm and atomic weaponry. 

Moreover, there is a natural tendency 
when many citizens own guns, for other cit- 
izens to arm themselves against them, just 
in case. This spiraling effect has been seen in 
the years since the assassination of John F. 
Kennedy in the dramatic escalation of the 
number of manufactured or imported fire- 
arms. It is hard for us to adjust from our 
open plained heritage to modern crowded 
civilization without us all toting weapons 
to use against each other instead of fists or 
epithets. 

Absolute prohibition of weapon ownership 
should extend only to those unfit to own 
weapons, and no responsible person in pub- 
lic life is seeking, despite the NRA conten- 
tion, to extend prohibition any further than 
that. But I am convinced that fewer per- 
sons would feel the desire to own guns if 
there were fewer guns around to threaten 
them. The spiraling effect can be reversed if 
the will to do so is there. 

Sen. Joseph Tydings, the Maryland Demo- 
crat who is a Congressional leader in the 
gun control struggle, recently compiled one 
of the best capsule statistical descriptions 
I've yet seen on the relationship of guns in 
our society to murder. These figures speak 
eloquently for themselves. 

In 1966, there were 6,552 recorded gun 
murders in this nation, 60 per cent of the 
total homicides. The percentage was 57 in 
1965 and 55 in 1964. 

Rifle and shotgun murders have been 
about 30 per cent of the annual total, and 
in 1966, there were 1,747 long gun murders. 

Despite the ease with which guns can 
be obtained by mail order or carried over 
state lines, the percentage of gun murders 
in states with strong gun control laws has 
been consistently much lower than in states 
with weak laws. 

The proportion of gun murders to all mur- 
ders in strong-law states in the four year 
period 1962-65: Pennsylvania, 43.2 per cent; 
New Jersey, 38.6 per cent; New York, 31.8 
per cent; Massachusetts, 35.3 per cent; and 
Rhode Island, 24 per cent. 

For the same four year period, this was 
the proportion of gun murders to all mur- 
ders in weak-law states: Florida, 66 per cent; 
Arizona, 66.4 per cent; Nevada, 66.9 per cent; 
Texas, 68.7 per cent; Mississippi, 70.9 per 
cent; Louisiana, 62 per cent. 

From 1960 through 1966, firearms were the 
weapons of death in 322, or 96 per cent of 
the 335 murders of police officers. In 1966, 57 
policemen were killed in the line of duty, 55 
of them by firearms. 

In the northeastern states, which have 
high population concentrations and gener- 
ally comparatively strong gun laws, 53 po- 
licemen were gunned down; in the more 
sparsely populated Southern states, with lit- 
tle gun legislation, 151 policemen were killed 
by gunfire. 

The effects of gun control in other nations 
can be seen in these figures: the U.S. rate 
of gun murders per 100,000 population in 
1963 was five times the Australian rate, 10 
times the Belgian rate, five times the Cana- 
dian rate, 20 times the Danish rate, 54 times 
the British rate, 23 times the West German 
rate, 67 times the Japanese rate, and 90 
times the rate in the Netherlands. 
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The NRA contends that guns don’t kill 
people, that people kill people. This is the 
truth, but not the whole truth. The state- 
ment implies that if there were no guns, 
murders would continue at roughly the same 
rate. This argument is demolished by the 
record, yet it persists. 

The plain and whole truth is that guns 
are the easiest way for people to kill people, 
with the least hazard to and personal in- 
volvement by the killer, and that there are 
many instances where murder is committed 
by gun when, if there had been no gun there 
would have been no murder for lack of op- 
portunity, lack of nerve or lack of a means 
of escape from close quarters. Our laws could 
hardly be more conducive to the killing of 
Presidents, policemen, paupers and plain 
people than if they had been designed ex- 
pressly for that purpose. 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
July 16, 1968] 
Facts on GUN CONTROL 


Opponents of gun control legislation con- 
tinue to repeat by rote the assertion that 
licensing and registration of firearms would 
not lessen violence. To our knowledge, they 
have presented no evidence supporting this 
view. 

The opposite conclusion—that gun con- 
trols would limit violence—does have ample 
supporting documentation. Senator Joseph 
Tydings (Dem., Md.), the sponsor of a stiff 
firearms control bill, cites some of this evi- 
dence in the Congressional Record. 

He compares the percentage of murders 
committed with guns and the homicide rates 
of states with relatively strong gun laws and 
those with weak laws or none. The study 
covers the four years, 1962-66. 

The gun murder rate in the United States 
is five times the rate of Australia, 10 times 
the rate of Belgium, five times the rate of 
Canada, 20 times the rate of Denmark, 54 
times the rate of Great Britain, 23 times the 
rate of the German Federal Republic, 67 
times the rate of Japan and 90 times the 
rate of the Netherlands. All of these nations 
have firearms control laws. 

Those who say there is no evidence that 
gun control legislation would lessen violence 
are unwilling to look at the evidence. Their 
minds are made up. They don’t want to be 
confused by the facts. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
July 19, 1968] 


ESSENTIALS OF GUN CONTROL 


As a gun control legislation comes to a 
test in the House, its opponents are encour- 
aged by a change in the tide of congressional 
mail. The great wave of public demand for 
effective controls set off by the assassination 
of Senator Kennedy has subsided, and con- 
gressmen are now under much stronger pres- 
sure in the other direction from the gun 
lobby and opponents of firearms regulation. 

The ebb and flow of congressional mail 
cannot, of course, truly measure the merits 
of any piece of legislation. The merits of 
effective national gun control will have to be 
faced by the country, if not in this congres- 
sional session then in the next. 

A great deal of feeling has been whipped 
up on both sides, and emotion alone is ad- 
mittedly a poor basis for sound legislation. 
But there are cold, clear, rational grounds 
for adopting strong firearms regulation, and 
they must prevail in the end. The grounds 
are that in an increasingly crowded urban 
society which already shows alarming symp- 
toms of violence we simply cannot afford to 
permit unlimited traffic in and unregulated 
ownership of lethal weapons which are so 
often the instruments of that violence. 

Sensible people have no illusions that gun 
controls will miraculously put an end to 
crime, or instantly eradicate the impulse to 
violence which makes this nation’s murder 
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rate a scandal among civilized countries. It 
will not in itself end political assassination 
or halt the shooting sprees by madmen that 
have become a staple item in the news. 

On the other hand it is perfect nonsense 
to suggest, as the gun lobby does, that na- 
tionwide regulation of firearms will not have 
any effect on violence by firearms. As Sena- 
tor Tydings and the Department of Justice 
have pointed out, the few states which have 
effective gun control laws now also boast a 
markedly lower homicide rate than states 
with notoriously weak laws. Senator Tydings 
notes that Britain with strong gun laws has 
an annual homicide rate of 0.05 per 100,000 
of population, while the United States with 
weak laws or none has a rate of 2.7 per 
100,000, fifty times as high. The case for an 
effective nationwide system of controls, car- 
ried out by the states but with Federal co- 
operation and Federal standards, is over- 
whelming. 

The House appears ready to accept a ban 
on mail-order sales of rifles and shotguns, 
but in our view that is not enough. Regis- 
tration of all guns, and licensing of gun 
owners, are essential to an effective system 
of controls. As in the Tydings legislation, 
which has been watered down and delayed 
in the Senate, this could be accomplished by 
a Federal law setting up the machinery but 
permitting the states to administer it if they 
wished. 

Registration and licensing would not pre- 
vent ownership of guns by sportsmen and 
others with a legitimate need for them. It 
would simply require, in exchange for the 
privilege of owning lethal weapons, accept- 
ance of reasonable regulations aimed at con- 
trolling the traffic in guns and keeping them 
out of the hands of felons, drug addicts, 
mental incompetents, and juveniles. 

Obviously, registration and licensing would 
not immediately halt all illegal use of guns. 
But controlled Traffic in weapons is surely 
better than uncontrolled traffic, and in time 
vigorous enforcement of the law could weed 
out those who have no business owning or 
possessing guns. One can hope also that in 
time regulation of the traffic would induce 
most Americans to lay their weapons aside 
and rely, as a civilized people should, upon 
their government for protection. In a society 
as violent as ours many steps must be taken 
to realize a more orderly and peaceful na- 
tional life, and it is clear that not all of the 
necessary changes can be accomplished im- 
mediately. But an effective law to control 
and reduce the accessibility of lethal weap- 
ons is one step that can be taken, and it 
should not be longer delayed. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 30, 1968] 


THE GUNFIGHTERS 


It is now evident that neither the House of 
Representatives nor the Senate is going to 
adopt legislation requiring the registration 
of guns or the licensing of gun owners—at 
least prior to the impending recess. Thus, 
for the time being, the fight for effective gun 
control has been lost—save for a partial and 
cynically weakened ban on mail order gun 
peddling. 

We think this outcome is tragic and fool- 
ish—a rejection of reason and a defiance of 
democracy. The cost of leaving the gun traffic 
unregulated is 20,000 human lives a year. 
The people of America have petitioned Con- 
gress to abate this slaughter by a flood of 
letters without parallel in legislative history. 
Repeated polls of public opinion have dem- 
onstrated an overwhelming popular desire for 
effective firearms control. Yet Congress heeds 
only a selfish and reckless gun peddlers’ 
lobby. In this, as in other recent actions, 
there is manifest in Congress a spirit of blind 
bigotry and destructiveness. 

The fight for effective gun control is going 
to continue, nevertheless. And it is going to 
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be won. You can lay it down as an unassail- 
able axiom that the American people are not 
going to go on sustaining casualties at the 
rate of 200,000 a year to suit the convenience 
of a handful of hunters, gun collectors and 
pseudo-frontiersmen who find a synthetic 
brand of bravery in the possession of a pistol. 
This country is simply not going to continue 
letting itself be terrorized by criminals, 
punks, hoodlums, hospitals, maniacs, drunk- 
ards and assorted misanthropes armed in- 
discriminately with lethal weapons. 

The shooting of Americans can be drama- 
tically diminished by restricting gun owner- 
ship of persons certified, or licensed, as law- 
abiding and responsible and by requiring 
that every firearm be registered. Licensing 
is the obvious and necessary device for 
screening gun owners and gun buyers. It is 
a significant coincidence that the same day’s 
news pages that reported the rejection of 
gun registration and licensing by the House 
of Representatives and the Senate Judiciary 
Committee also reported discovery of the 
bullet-torn bodies of a Detroit magazine 
publisher, his wife and four children at a 
summer home on Lake Michigan and the 
fatal shooting of 10 persons in Cleveland after 
a police-sniper gun battle. Licensing can help 
to keep guns out of such dangerous hands. 

For the past six weeks, this newspaper has 
sought, in daily editorials, to focus public 
attention on the gun problem and to present 
arguments in favor of gun control legislation. 
Because public attention will now certainly 
shift from legislative action to political ac- 
tivities at the great national party conven- 
tions, we shall, for the present, discontinue 
this daily editorial pleading for common 
sense about guns. But we shall certainly re- 
turn to the subject. And the country will 
certainly return to its demands that Congress 
act to protect the public safety. We hail all 
those who shared in the fight for gun control 
and we exhort them to renewed determina- 
tion when Congress reconvenes. The senseless 
slaughter of Americans by gunfire must be 
curbed. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, July 27, 1968] 
WHEE: Guns FOR EVERYBODY 


After gravely listening to the most mas- 
sive popular outcry of recent times, the House 
of Representatives turned its back and passed 
a bill preserving the right of any thug or 
crackpot to buy the gun of his choice. 

Along the way it managed to do some 
proselyting for its favorite lobby, the Na- 
tional Rifle Assn., by enabling any who want 
to evade the few paltry restrictions imposed 
on gun traffic to do so by paying the NRA’s 
$5 membership fee. 

But it isn’t necessary to join the NRA 
to duck the restrictions, Under the House 
bill anyone with $10 can buy a license as 
a “collector,” and lay away an arsenal of 
second-hand rifles, pistols, or submachine- 


And even these dodges are needless for 
anyone who merely wants to buy a gun to 
shoot somebody. He can still walk into a 
store in any state authorizing gun sales and 
buy one over the counter, unless he has the 
bad fortune not to live in that state or one 
contiguous to it. In that case he may have 
to wait until he goes home. 

The House, in its guns-for-everybody mood, 
even rejected a mild amendment by Illinois’ 
Robert McClory that would have provided a 
federal spur to states to enact owner-li- 
censing laws like the one in Illinois, One 
hundred and seventy-nine sterling repre- 
sentatives voted that down as too restrictive. 

So a bill was passed that the gun people 
can “live with.” Rep. Charles S. Joelson of 
New Jersey suggested that “tens of thou- 
sands of Americans can also die with it,” 
but perhaps that’s what it will take to per- 
suade Congress that there will be no safety 
on the streets until it screws up the courage 
to say no to the NRA, 
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[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
July 27, 1968] 


INVESTIGATE THE NRA 


Lobbying by the National Rifle associa- 
tion (NRA) and its loyal followers has 
helped riddle the house passed gun control 
bill with crippling amendments. This 
prompted Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.), 
chairman of the house judiciary committee 
and manager of the original bill, to threaten 
a full scale house investigation of the as- 
sociation and its doings. 

Consider the NRA: 

Here is an organization that has never 
registered as a lobby, yet spent a reported 
$131,000 last year for activities related to 
legislation, including mailings to members, 
plus about $146,000 for public relations. 

Here is a group that says its mission is ba- 
sically educational, not legislative, yet boasts 
that an NRA appeal on a particular piece 
of national legislation can generate a cloud- 
burst of half a million letters to legislators. 

Here is an outright lobby that has consist- 
ently fought meaningful firearms control leg- 
islation at every level, sometimes with out- 
right distortions of fact. A thorough 
congressional inspection of its activities, past 
and present, is grievously overdue. 

[From the Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune, 
July 26, 1968] 
Gun CONTROL OPPONENTS WIN AGAIN 


Barring a minor miracle—or perhaps an- 
other major tragedy involving firearms— 
Congress is not going to pass an adequate 
gun control law this session. Once more, it 
appears, lawmakers have given in to highly 
vocal and well organized opponents of mean- 
ingful legislation. 

A bill to curb interstate mail order sales 
of long guns and some ammunition has 
cleared the House and a similar bill has been 
reported out by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. But both House and Senate balked 
at President Johnson’s request for federal 
registration of all guns and state licensing 
of gun owners. 

Not satisfied with defeat of Mr. Johnson’s 
proposals, pro-gun forces riddled the bill with 
almost 100 proposed amendments, many of 
which provided loopholes that would dilute 
the already weak bill’s effectiveness. 

In view of the loud and emotional opposi- 
tion from what we believe to be a minority 
of the population, the country is probably 
fortunate to get as much as it has in the way 
of increased firearms controls. 

We are convinced that someday the United 
States, like England, Japan, France and a 
number of other civilized nations, will get a 
gun law that will keep firearms out of the 
hands of people who have no reasonable need 
of them. It is a sad commentary on the social 
conscience of Congress that it probably will 
require a few more assassinations of famous 
people or another series of pitched battles be- 
tween police and snipers to bring about a 
climate in which individual lawmakers can 
find the nerve to vote what most of them 
certainly must feel right now. 

Representative Charles A. Vanik (D-Ohio) 
hinted at this during House debate on the 
gun bill. “Like everyone else” he said, “I call 
for law and order. But I am just sick and 
tired of hearing some of my colleagues de- 
plore violence and call for law and order 
when I have seen them go through non- 
record votes time and again and vote for 
amendments which would strike down ade- 
quate gun control laws.” 

It’s the old story of deploring a bad condi- 
tion but not having the fortitude to really 
do anything about it. 

[From Newsday, July 26, 1968] 
THE GUN CONTROL BILL 


The House of Representatives, after a long 
legislative struggle, has passed a gun control 
bill that is a far cry from the strong meas- 
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ure needed in America today. But, on bal- 
ance, the bill represents, at least, one more 
step toward sanity in the domestic arms 
race. 

The House action shows how effective an 
aroused public opinion can be in influencing 
the Congress. A year ago, this admittedly 
weak bill would not have passed. For years, 
any measure involving federal curbs on fire- 
arms has been the target of vigorous and 
successful opposition from sportsmen and 
members of the National Rifle Association. 

This year, it was only the public outcry 
that arose after the assassinations of the Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., and Sen. Robert 
Kennedy that pressed the Congress into ac- 
tion. The new House bill includes a ban on 
the interstate mail-order sale of rifles and 
shotguns. A similar bill has been approved 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee. When 
the Senate returns from its recess for the 
national political conventions, it should lose 
no time in approving the bill. 

To their credit, Long Island’s five con- 
gressmen voted for the House bill. They also 
voted against the amendment that exempts 
long-gun ammunition from the mail-order 
ban and in favor of amendments to 
strengthen the bill. 

Two important gun control regulations 
were not included in the House bill. These 
called for federal registration of all firearms 
and federal rules making state licensing of 
gun owners mandatory. Effective gun control 
will not become a reality in the U.S. until 
the Congress passes a bill containing these 
provisions. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-Brooklyn), floor 
leader for the House bill, has not given up 
the fight. He plans to hold hearings in his 
House Judiciary Committee on these two 
provisions in September. The public pres- 
sure for effective gun control should not 
be relaxed until these measures are written 
into federal law. Even this modest bill would 
not have been possible had the Congress not 
been flooded in recent weeks with more than 
1,000,000 pieces of mail demanding stricter 
gun laws. 

While the prohibition of mail-order sales 
of long-guns is the strongest part of the bill 
passed by the House, there are other worth- 
while portions that will help curb the abuse 
of firearms. The bill requires mandatory 
prison terms for those convicted of commit- 
ting federal felonies while using a gun. It 
prohibits the sale of guns to fugitives, fel- 
ons, persons under indictment, narcotics 
users and mental defectives, and it requires 
the licensing of dealers in firearms and am- 
munition. 

This House action is encouraging. Joint 
action by the Senate will be one more step 
toward stricter controls over guns. Tougher 
legislation should be forthcoming. We hope 
no new instances of murder or assassination 
will be needed to prod Congress into action. 


[From the Ithaca (N.Y.) Journal, 
July 26, 1968] 
A CASE ror GUN CONTROLS 


If someone really wants to do you in, he 
will, whether or not he can lay his hands 
on a gun. 

This statement, frequently expressed these 
days because of the debate over gun control 
laws, is plausible enough. If someone really 
wants to do you in, he'll find a way. 

A look at actual homicide statistics, how- 
ever, indicates that a substantial percentage 
of homicides result from attacks that were 
not made with the single-minded intent to 
kill. 
Franklin E. Zimring, assistant professor of 
law at the University of Chicago, studied 
more than 1,400 homicides and 22,000 as- 
saults recorded during 1965, 1966, and 1967 
by the Chicago Police Department. His find- 
ings show that: 

No less than 78 percent of all killings, as 
classified by the police, resulted from quar- 
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rels based on domestic problems, liquor, 
sex, etc. 

The gun and the knife were interchange- 
able weapons for persons who resorted to 
violence to settle personal arguments. 

Some 70 per cent of all gun homicides 
resulted from a single wound, although a 
“single-minded intent to kill” should 
prompt the attacker to insure his result by 
multiple wounding. 

Knife attacks resulted in more multiple 
woundings than gun attacks, yet there were 
five times as many Killings by gun as by 
knife. 

Prof. Zimring thus concludes that the 
elimination of guns would reduce the num- 
ber of homicides. 

Perhaps we can never solve the problem 
of interpersonal violence. But perhaps we 
can make it a little less deadly? 

[From the Denver (Colo.) Post, 
July 26, 1968] 
Concress Dear ro GUN CONTROL CLAMOR 


At times Congress reminds us of the old 
man who seemed to be conveniently deaf 
to all unpleasant conversations but never 
failed to hear an invitation to have a drink, 
even if uttered in a whisper at a distance of 
30 feet. 

Assassinations, growing rates of other 
armed crimes and a rising din of gunfire in 
racially troubled areas have built up an 
unprecedented demand throughout the 
country for effective curbs on firearms and 
ammunition. 

Indicative of that demand was a Harris 
Poll of a month ago which showed 81 per 
cent of the American people favor a law 
which would require the registration of all 


guns. 

This being an election year in which con- 
gressmen are supposed to have their ears to 
the ground, one might expect that popular 
sentiment as strong as that might find its 
way into appropriate legislation. 

Instead, both the House and the Senate 
have now shown they probably won't pass 
anything but a watered-down weapons con- 
trol bill at this session. Yet, the House, while 
unmoved by public opinion, was quick to 
hear and respond to the desire of the Nation- 
al Rifle Association, the chief lobbyist against 
gun registration, for the continued use of 
free government guns and ammunition for 
its target practice clubs. 

Numerically the NRA is but a whisper as 
compared with the millions of citizens who 
desire adequate gun regulations yet its in- 
fluence is so great on Capitol Hill that Rep. 
Emanuel Celler, D-N. v., chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, believes it 
should be investigated as an “insidious’’ 
force. 

We believe he may have something there, 

About all the country is likely to get in 
the form of firearms control this year is a 
ban on the mail-order sale of guns and a ban 
on mail-order sale of ammunition for hand- 
guns. It would be a delusion to hope that 
such a mild enactment would really accom- 
plish much. 

Gun ownership in this country is increas- 
ing at a frightening rate. Last year more 
than 414 million guns were sold, an increase 
of 182 percent over the number sold as re- 
cently as 1963. 

Every day in this country more than 50 
persons die of gunshots. In 1967 there were 
7,700 gun homicides, 11,000 gunshot suicides 
and 2,800 accidental gunshot deaths. 

In addition to those who were killed, 100,- 
000 persons were injured with guns. 

Victims of armed robberies and aggra- 
vated assaults with firearms totaled 126,000 
last year. 

Since 1900, 800,000 Americans have lost 
their lives through homicides, suicides and 
accidents and that is more lives than have 
been expended in all the wars in our history. 

The statistics will grow even more appall- 
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ing under the proposals Congress now ap- 
pears to favor. As a minimum a gun regis- 
tration law should be enacted. Until it is, 
firearms control must be considered a major 
item in the nation’s unfinished business. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
July 26, 1968] 


A WEAK Gun BIL 


The firearms control bill approved by 
the House represents only the slightest ad- 
vance toward a civilized concept of the 
proper uses and regulations for guns. 

A month and a half ago, after the as- 
sassination of Senator Robert Kennedy Con- 
gress was nearly swamped by spontaneous 
appeals for serious gun controls. Since then 
the well-organized National Rifle Associa- 
tion has counterattacked so successfully that 
it seem to have recaptured the House. 

Thus the House added rifles and shotguns 
to the handguns whose mall order sales were 
prohibited a month ago. This is progress of 
a sort, in view of the historic vacuum of any 
kind of general gun regulations. But it is not 
a serious effort to restrict the widespread 
availability of weapons, or to discourage their 
misuse by guns traceable through 
registration and licensing of their owners. 

In fact, the House voted overwhelmingly 
against any such thing. It went further. It 
happily swallowed a p by an NRA 
member to exclude from its bill the National 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice, a civil- 
ian-military group allied with the NRA. Rep- 
resentative Celler of New York observed that 
this would exempt the NRA from the mail- 
order ban, and he correctly termed the 
amendment “dreadful.” 

The House acted just after an eruption of 
violence in Cleveland that left 10 dead, il- 
lustrating again how easy it is for individuals 
to collect semi-automatic weapons and to 
build private armories, without even identi- 
fication. Registration and licensing are re- 
quired to permit such identification, and we 
think the Senate should adopt these meas- 
ures, as President Johnson has urged. 

It makes no sense to contend, as the NRA 
does, that registration would not reduce the 
firearms toll. Americans are dying from gun- 
fire at the rate of one every half-hour, the 
Justice Department says. No other Western 
nation comes close to that tragic record, 
and it is hardly coincidental that no other 
Western nation is so lacking in gun controls. 

Evidently the House bought the myth that 
guns are nearly sacred to Americans. Even 
those who prize weapons so much ought to 
be willing to register their ownership. But 
the record of gunfire in this country has 
become more and more profane. How much 
more will it take to persuade Congress to 
do something meaningful about it? 


[From the Nashville Tennesseean, July 26, 
1968] 


A FALTERING STEP ON GUNS 


Congress has finally begun to move toward 
enactment of a bill to curb somewhat a na- 
tional traffic in firearms that continues to 
produce tragedy and shock almost daily. 

While the bill were being debated in the 
House of Representatives, and opposed by 
some of those crying loudest for law and 
order, black militants in Cleveland were able 
to open fire on police with military rifles, 
carbines and a machinegun. 

In Tennessee, federal authorities have been 
able to turn up only three of 100 “Spitfire” 
45 caliber rifles sold here by mail. The weap- 
ons can be turned into submachine guns 
with a little tinkering. The public can only 
hope the other 97 are controlled by sane 
minds. 

The gun control bill passed by the House 
may end some of this traffic, but enough 
loopholes have been punched in the legisla- 
tion to make it questionable. 

By overwhe votes, the House rejected 


Iming 
President Johnson’s proposals for registration 
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of guns or the licensing of gun owners. The 
key provision left prohibits mail order sales 
of rifles, shotguns and handgun ammunition, 
An earlier bill outlawed mail sales of hand- 


guns. 

One of the exemptions providės, appar- 
ently, that anyone who styles himself a col- 
lector of relics and curios can continue to 
order guns through the mail. In addition, 
anyone can continue to order shotgun and 
rifle ammunition by mail. 

A Senate committee has cleared a similar 
bill, which is now headed for a vote on the 
floor. The Senate seems somewhat more in 
favor of stronger controls and may be able 
to kill some of the House amendments. But 
the National Rifle Association again has its 
followers in full cry, and the bill may end 
up simply prohibiting some people from or- 
dering guns through the post office. Or it 
could end up in a cubbyhole. 

There is clearly room for state action in 
the field. But the nation’s governors, meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, left little hope of that as 
they passed a noncommittal resolution on 
the subject. And one problem in a good many 
states, including Tennessee, is that existing 
laws are not enforced. 

While congressional action may be a falter- 
ing step forward, the reality remains that 
the deranged and the criminal still have wide 
avenues open to the gun market. 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
July 25, 1968] 
FIREARMS AND VIOLENT CRIME 


Considerable off-target criticism is being 
fired at the firearms control law now pending 
in Congress. Critics assert that of 3,243,370 
serious crimes committed in the United 
States in 1966, only 3.4 per cent involved 
firearms. However, most of these crimes were 
burglaries, larcenies and auto thefts. Fire- 
arms were used in 59.3 per cent of the 10,920 
homicides, 18.8 per cent of the 231,800 ag- 
gravated assaults and 38.9 per cent of the 
153,420 robberies. 

Criticism also is peppered at a comparison 
made by Senator Joseph Tydings (Dem., 
Md.) between states with strong and weak 
gun control laws. The states with strong 
laws had lower homicide rates committed by 
guns and lower overall murder rates, The 
critics say other states could be chosen to 
blur this conclusion. 

We believe a comparison of state gun laws 
and state crime rates supports the Tydings 
conclusion. The FBI statistical summary for 
1966 shows the South had 8.9 homicides per 
100,000 population, compared with a U.S. fig- 
ure of 5.6, a rate for the Northeast of 3.6, 
North Central, 4.4; and West, 4.3. The South- 
ern States generally have weak gun laws 
which are casually enforced. 

There are states, such as Iowa, with rela- 
tively weak firearms laws which still have 
low homicide rates. Iowa’s rate, for instance, 
is 1.6 per 100,000— one of the lowest in the 
nation. But this merely shows that gun laws 
aren’t the sole determiner of a state’s homi- 
cide rate. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, interpreting 
these data, said: The easy accessibility of 
firearms and the lethal nature of the gun 
are clearly apparent in these murder figures.” 
He explained one of the reasons for this: 
“When assaults by type of weapon are ex- 
amined, a gun proves seven times more deadly 
than all other weapons combined.” 

No one argues that firm gun controls will 
eliminate all gun crimes, Other factors are 
involved—poverty, population density, the 
level of law enforcement and public atti- 
tudes. 

What we do argue is that one important 
factor in the level of gun violence is the laws 
which affect the ease with which criminals 
and unstable persons can obtain guns. 

In addition, gun registration and control 
give law enforcement officers a valuable addi- 
tional weapon against crime. Former New 
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York Police Commissioner Michael J. Mur- 
phy has pointed “to the simple fact that we 
are able to make arrests for the illegal pos- 
session of pistols and revolvers before the 
possessor has had the opportunity to com- 
mit a crime of violence... . We have been 
able to prevent many crimes of violence by 
such arrests.” 

[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, 

July 13, 1968] 
Gun SPEAKS ANEW FOR ITs CONTROL 


Vicious wholesale killers with guns con- 
tinue to make monkeys out of the National 
Rifle Association and its agitated lobby 

sane gun-control laws. 

The latest incident occurred in the Bronx 
borough of New York City where a man with 
a completely automated gun senselessly 
killed three persons and wounded a fourth. 

This wanton slaying took place just a week 
after another maniacal gunman in New York 
City’s Central Park killed a young woman 
and injured three men. It was that burst of 
gunfire which led President Lyndon B. John- 
son to renew his plea to Congress to pass a 
bill requiring the registration of all guns and 
the licensing of all gun owners. 

As the President said many deaths ago: 

“What in the name of conscience will it 
take to obtain proper gun controls?” 

The NRA may say now that no law could 
have averted this latest tragedy in New York. 
That has been its answer to almost every gun 
murder. 

But why in heaven’s name does the NRA 
object to allowing the nation to find out if 
proper gun-control laws will not have some 
value in checking crime? This gun-flooded 
country repeatedly finds its citizenry killed 
by mad killers and the NRA constantly 
assumes the absurd position that making it 
more difficult for criminals and the sick to 
obtain guns would have no effect in check- 
ing this slaughter. 

Over and over again the NRA and its dupes 
have parrotted the contention gun control 
will lead to the confiscation of all guns. This 
is one of the NRA's most inane arguments. 

Has regulation of business led to confisca- 
tion of business? Palpably not. The capitalist 
system has been given a new security by 
regulation. Nor has licensing of dogs led to 
their confiscation. Nor has licensing of mar- 
riage led to the establishment of a huge 
concubinage, 

It is way past time to reject the arguments 
of the NRA and bring gun-control laws 
abreast of the twentieth century. 


[From the New York Times, July 19, 1968] 
Drop THOSE Guns 


Congress would make a major contribution 
to the health and sanity of the American 
people in this tense, troubled season by en- 
acting a comprehensive gun control law. The 
threat of violence hangs like a heavy pall 
over the nation. The next outbreak could 
come anywhere and at any time from a 
political terrorist, a suddenly angered crowd 
on a street corner, or the quiet man next 
door gone berserk. 

The threat is real and terrifying because 
in the United States the ruthless, the an- 
gry, and the mentally sick find it so easy 
to get their hands on guns. No other ad- 
vanced industrial society in the rest of the 
world permits such easy access to deadly 
weapons. Americans suffer the consequences 
of their laxness. As former Justice Arthur 
Goldberg pointed out yesterday in announc- 
ing the formation of the New York State 
Emergency Committee for Gun Control, an 
American is killed or wounded by gunfire 
an average of every two minutes of every 
day. 

Congress can cut down this carnage. The 
House of Representatives is scheduled to 
vote today on a bill to ban the interstate 
mail order sales of rifies and shotguns, a 
companion measure to the ban enacted ear- 
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lier on the interstate sale of pistols and re- 
volvers. This measure is all right so far as it 
goes, but it does not go nearly far enough. 

It is imperative that Congress approve the 
bipartisan amendments sponsored by Rep- 
resentatives McClory of Illinois and Bing- 
ham of New York to require the registration 
of every gun and the licensing of every gun 
owner with the police. The prattle about 
“hardships” for sportsmen is silly. Gun regis- 
tration would be no more of a hardship than 
it is walking to the post office to buy stamps 
or applying to the State Department for a 
passport. 

Let no Congressman think that he will 
have done his duty by voting for a mail 
order ban on rifles and shotguns, This issue 
is not going to go away until registration 
and licensing are requred by law. 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
July 16, 1968] 


Facts on Gun CONTROL 


Opponents of gun control legislation con- 
tinue to repeat by vote the assertion that 
licensing and registration of firearms would 
not lessen violence. To our knowledge, they 
have presented no evidence supporting this 
view. 

The opposite conclusion—that gun con- 
trols would limit violence—does have ample 
supporting documentation. Senator Joseph 
Tydings (Dem., Md.,), the sponsor, of a stiff 
firearms control bill, cites some of this evi- 
dence in the Congressional Record. 

He compares the percentage of murders 
committed with guns and the homicide rates 
of states with relatively strong gun laws and 
those with weak laws or none, The study 
covers the four years, 1962-66. 
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Florida. 66.0 © 

Arizona. 66.4 6.1 

Nevada. 66.9 10.6 

Texas 3 68.7 9.1 

Mississippi... 2 70.9 9.7 

CCC 62.0 9.9 
1 Not available. 


Since 1960, firearms have been the weapons 
used in 322 (96 per cent) of 335 murders of 
police officers. Some 53 officers were killed in 
the northeastern states, 60 in western states, 
71 in north central states and 151 in southern 
states. The northeast has the most stringent 
gun control laws. The weakest laws are in 
southern states. 

During the three years, 1964-1966, assaults 
with a gun increased 36 per cent. Guns were 
used in 11.7 per cent of the aggravated as- 
saults committed in northeastern states, 18.5 
per cent in western states, 19.2 per cent in 
north central states, and 23.5 per cent in 
southern states. 

The evidence is even more overwhelming 
when the U.S. experience is compared with 
that of other industrialized countries. 

Britain has rigid gun controls, including 
the requiring of a certificate from local police 
before a long gun can be purchased. In a 
recent three-year period in England and 
Wales, 400,000 criminals were arrested and 
only 150 were carrying guns. Guns are used 
in only 10 per cent of the homicides in Eng- 
land; 60 per cent in the U.S. The annual 
gun homicide rate in the U.S. is 2.7 per 
100,000; in England it is 0.05. 
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The gun murder rate in the United States 
is five times the rate of Australia, 10 times 
the rate of Belgium, five times the rate of 
Canada, 20 times the rate of Denmark, 54 
times the rate of Great Britain, 23 times the 
rate of the German Federal Republic, 67 
times the rate of Japan and 90 times the 
rate of the Netherlands, All these nations 
have firearms control laws. 

Those who say there is no evidence that 
gun control legislation would lessen violence 
are unwilling to look at the evidence. Their 
minds are made up. They don’t want to be 
confused by the facts. 


Izaak WALTON LEAGUE 


The Izaak Walton League, an organiza- 
tion of sportsmen with more than 10,000 Iowa 
members, the largest membership of any 
state, in its annual convention in Denver last 
week, passed a resolution repeating its stub- 
born opposition to “any effort to require the 
general registration of firearms.” 

The League said it would support efforts 
to prevent gun possession by felons and 
mentally incompetent persons, and it ad- 
vocated state laws establishing penalties for 
use of firearms in commission of a crime. But 
registration, most police authorities agree, is 
essential to such purposes. 

Wildlife protective organizations receive 
a share of federal excise taxes on guns and 
ammunition and state hunting license fees 
for their conservation work. This may in- 
fluence the League in its anti-gun-control 
posture, but it should not. Even the noble 
cause of conservation, in support of which 
we take a backseat to nobody, does not justify 
promoting the unlimited sale of guns and 
ammunition, Besides, earmarked taxes and 
license fees are not the only or the best way 
to finance conservation. 

The main argument of the League, how- 
ever, has been to parrot the mischievous 
claim of the National Rifle Association which 
misinterprets the constitutional “right to 
bear arms,” 

We have often expressed our admiration 
for the conservation activities of the Izaak 
Walton League. But we find its blind resist- 
ance to gun control contrary to the public 
interest. It is also contrary to the special 
interest of sportsmen, who have the most to 
gain from the responsible regulation of fire- 
arms and the most to lose from public anger 
at groups which resist the overwhelming 
public demand for firearms control. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Sunday 
Bulletin, July 28, 1968] 


SHOT FULL or HOLES 


When Rep. Emanuel Celler, chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, threw in the 
towel early this month on gun registration 
in order to preserve the ban on mail order 
guns, the assumption was that at least this 
provision would come through strong. 

It is a doleful commentary on Congress 
that this expectation now seems unlikely to 
be realized. And the nation’s governors, meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, contributed little in the 
way of support by passing a resolution call- 
ing only for “appropriate legislation within 
each state.” 

The primary responsibility, however, rests 
with Congress and the House and the Senate 
Judiciary Committee have now approved 
bills dealing with mail order rifles, shotguns 
and ammunition but with major weaknesses 
in them. 

Both bills, for instance, have been amended 
to allow anyone registering as a collector, 
through purchase of a $10 license, to buy and 
sell guns by mail across state lines. The Sen- 
ate committee bill grants the same privilege 
at the same price for “dealers” to buy guns 
by the lot. 

Both bills also make an exception in their 
bans on interstate sales of ammunition for 
shotgun and rifle ammunition. And the 
House bill even adds a loophole for .22 cali- 
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ber rimfire pistol bullets—the kind that 
killed Sen. Robert Kennedy. 

It is little wonder that the gun lobby feels 
it “can live” with the bills. But it makes all 
the more telling the comment of Rep. Vanik 
of Ohio who said: 

“I am sick and tired of hearing some of 
my colleagues deplore violence and call for 
law and order when I have seen them go 
through teller (nonrecord) votes time and 
again and vote for amendments which would 
strike down adequate gun control laws.” 

The mail-order sale of handguns—pistols 
and revolvers—was restricted in an omnibus 
crimes act enacted earlier by Congress and 
signed by President Johnson. Thus, there 
has been congressional action to halt the 
open and easy flow of weapons. 

But surveys show that the American peo- 
ple wanted more than such restrictions. New 
Jersey's Senator Case reported that he alone 
received 80,000 communications, most of 
them demanding far stiffer controls. 

Final action on the legislation has been 
put off by the Senate until September. It 
may be that the Senate will be more respon- 
sive to the pleas of the general public. But, 
as Attorney General Olark said, those against 
stronger gun controls have been the more 
vocal, 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) News American, 
July 25, 1968] 
A Hoop.ium’s Gun 


Eighteen-year-old James O. Severe went to 
work this summer at a Baltimore County 
service station in order to earn money for 
his tuition at Loyola College next September. 

Now young Severe is dead. He died at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, never regaining conscious- 
ness after receiving a holdup man’s bullet 
in the head. 

So a promising youngster has been cut 
down by a hoodlum’s gun once again—a 
tragic, wasteful loss of life. 

We wonder how many such killings we 
must endure before our political leaders at 
the state and national level are impelled to 
take simple, elementary precautions against 
this type of gunplay and institute stringent 
controls on the sale and possession of 
firearms. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, July 
25, 1968] 
As SHOTS RANG OUT IN CLEVELAND 


The new outbreak of racial disorder in 
Cleveland, which began with a group of 
Negroes armed with carbines and automatic 
weapons opening fire on a police cruiser, con- 
veys on its face a sinister impression of 
planned violence. 

This is heightened by the statement of 
Mayor Carl B. Stokes that “a definable 
group” is involved and by statements police 
attributed to a black nationalist leader 
arrested. 

If planned, this outbreak would further 
stress the irreconcilable nature, the destruc- 
tive and anarchistic bent of extremist ele- 
ments, as hostile to Negroes in positions of 
political authority as to whites. It was not a 
white mayor, but the first Negro to be elected 
mayor of a major U.S, city, who reluctantly 
was forced to agree that the early presence of 
National Guardsmen, later withdrawn, was 
required in the violence-torn area. 

And it was as a responsible official that 
Mayor Stokes addressed the citizens of Cleve- 
land, sought their cooperation “to bring this 
terrible night to an end,” and declared firmly 
that he did not intend to permit “this kind 
of lawlessness and violence to go unchecked 
in this community.” 1 

Responsible and determined official action 
at all levels of government in America is 
needed to cope with the violence that blights 
our society, whoever is involved in it, and 
especially when it is made more deadly by 
the use of firearms in fanatic, criminal, and 
irresponsible hands, 
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But as gunfire rang out on Cleveland’s 
streets, the U.S, House of Representatives, 
responsive to the gun lobby, was shooting 
down efforts at tough control legislation. 
[From the Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune, July 

22, 1968] 
House Gun “CONTROL” Is No SOLUTION 


Congress is still toying with effective gun 
control legislation. The House, in its latest 
floor action on the subject, sliced registra- 
tion away from a pending bill, then threw 
out a crumb in the form of mandatory jail 
terms for federal crimes committed with fire- 
arms. This indifference to nationwide sup- 
port of more gun control should not be al- 
lowed to prevail. 

While public opinion polls and prominent 
spokesmen for long established humanitar- 
ian causes unanimously favor strong laws to 
curb promiscuous gun-handling, congres- 
sional reaction has been argumentative and 
half-hearted. 

Until the latest control efforts, aroused by 
the assassination of Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, Congress this year did no more than 
ban mail order sales of guns, far less than 
requested by the Johnson Administration. 

But while the murder of another public 
leader focused new attention on widespread 
misuse of firearms in the United States and 
prompted reintroduction of control propos- 
als, results so far have been inadequate. 

Federal gun registration would have stand- 
ardized countrywide procedures for obtain- 
ing and keeping dangerous weapons. It would 
have replaced the varying and often non- 
existent state laws and increased law offi- 
cers’ ability to keep guns away from people 
who should not own them. It would not elim- 
inate crimes committed with guns, but it 
would be a big stride in the right direction. 

By defeating registration, the House has 
again turned a deaf ear on the message of 
rising violence. Making federal felonies com- 
mitted while armed punishable by a manda- 
tory prison sentence is not an advance. It is 
a hollow grandstand play. Federal felonies 
are relatively few and the number perpe- 
trated with guns annually is only a few 
thousand, State felonies involving guns total 
about one million cases a year. 

The basic issue is keeping firearms away 
from unstable, immature, unreliable or un- 
trained persons. A better screening device is 
necessary. The House has unwisely ruled 
against federal registration as part of the 
screening procedure, And it did so by such a 
margin as to discourage Senate action to 
restore registration. 

Still before the House are provisions for 
banning rifle, shotgun and ammunition sales 
by mail order. These restrictions have even 
more public support than registration, and 
only an attitude bordering on arrogant de- 
fiance would lead congressmen to vote no 
once again. 

If senseless gunshot killings and property 
destruction caused daily by deranged and 
irresponsible people is to be curtailed, elected 
leaders must respond with the kind of pro- 
tective legislation that is obviously needed. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 22, 
1968] 


GUN REGISTRATION 


Registration of firearms is the indispens- 
able device for imposing responsibility on 
the possessors of these lethal weapons, Since 
the House of Representatives on Friday re- 
jected this device, there is now no more than 
a faint hope the Senate will adopt it before 
the close of the 90th Congress and make its 
wisdom prevail when the gun contro] bill 
goes to conference. Yet the case for regis- 
tration is a compelling one and, as the Gallup 
poll has demonstrated in repeated samplings 
of the American public, four out of five citi- 
zens see it as a protection of their safety, 
not as a limitation of their liberty. 
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Registration would impose a hardship only 
on persons with a record of criminal con- 
viction, of mental illness, of drug addiction 
or of alcoholism. It would mean that such 
persons would find it very difficult—in a 
violation of law subject to severe penalty— 
to purchase or possess firearms. Is that bad? 
It would mean that no one could lawfully 
sell or give a firearm to such persons. Does 
that seem unreasonable? 

A system of compulsory Federal registra- 
tion of all firearms would mean, as Attorney 
General Clark told a Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee not long ago, that “authorities in 
every part of the country would be able to 
trace the ownership of a registered gun in a 
matter of second.“ Thus, it would serve as 
an effective means of tracing criminals who 
used guns for the commission of their crimes. 
Moreover, no one could legally purchase am- 
munition for a gun that was not registered. 
This would interfere very seriously with the 
use of guns for criminal purposes. But it 
would not interfere in any way with the use 
of guns for hunting or target shooting by 
responsible, law-abiding citizens who regis- 
tered them in the same simple, straight- 
forward way they register their automobiles 
or their dogs. 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, 
who comes from the wide open spaces of 
Montana where hunting is an almost uni- 
versal pastime, felt impelled some time ago 
in his own reflective, conscientious, way to 
express support for a national firearms regis- 
tration law. A tragic incident led Sen. Mans- 
field to this decision, unpopular no doubt 
with many of his constituents—the fatal 
shooting here in the District of Columbia 
of a young Marine from Montana. Sen. Mans- 
field’s preference for the Tydings bill over 
the Administration bill is a principled one. 
The Tydings bill would impose Federal regis- 
tration only after the states themselves were 
afforded an opportunity to require firearms 
registration. For our own part, we have a 
preference for the direct Federal control as 
more likely to prove effective. But by one 
route or the other, control over firearms must 
be achieved—for the public safety and in 
conformity with the popular will. 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 

July 24, 1968] 
THE Gun RECORD 


These figures have been released by the 
justice department: 

An estimated 50 to 100 million firearms 
are in private hands in the United States. 
Last year 4.5 million were bought for pri- 
vate use, an increase of 132% over 1963. More 
than 1.2 million guns are being imported 
each year, or 46% more than in 1963. 

Four United States presidents have been 
assassinated by gunfire. So have two mayors, 
two United States senators and a congress- 
man. So, since 1963, have eight major civil 
rights leaders, including the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

From 1900 to 1966, bullets have killed 767,- 
000 people—269,000 murdered, 360,000 as 
suicides, 138,000 in firearms accidents. Last 
year, 7,700 people were victims of homicide 
by firearms and 55,000 more were the sub- 
jects of assault by guns. 

From 1960 to 1967, a total of 411 law en- 
forcement officers were slain in performing 
their duties, 96% of them by guns, Nation- 
ally, 60% of all murders are by firearms. 
Nearly 30% of all homicides by firearms are 
committed with rifles and shotguns, nor- 
mally considered “sporting” weapons. 

The United States homicide rate with guns, 
per 100,000 population, is seven times that of 
Australia, Canada and Italy. It is 35 times 
that of Denmark, England and West Ger- 
many. 

How much more bloodletting will it take 
to demonstrate the singular ability of the 
gun to kill and maim? How much more of 
this mindless national obeissance to firearms 
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will we tolerate before enacting meaningful 
controls on guns, and on those who use 
them? 
[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
July 27, 1968] 
WHAT WILL Ir TAKE? 


Last May in a letter to the Senate majority 
leader President Johnson asked: “What in 
the name of conscience will it take to pass a 
truly effective gun control law?” 

That’s still a valid question in view of the 
watered-down version of Mr. Johnson’s gun- 
registration proposal the House has just 
passed. Ironically, the action came while po- 
lice and National Guardsmen still were pa- 
trolling the riot torn streets of Cleveland 
after armed snipers attacked police and set 
off a battle which left 10 dead and 18 
wounded, The rifle and carbine fire against 
police at times grew so intense many thought 
automatic weapons were being used. Two of 
the slain attackers were found to be well sup- 
plied with cartridge belts. 

“What in the name of conscience will it 
take?” 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, July 
26, 1968] 
More Gun CONTROL Frascos 


The actions of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate Judiciary Committee 
on alleged gun-control legislation at least 
indicates that mail-order sale of rifles and 
shotguns will be curtailed somewhat. And 
that’s all they indicate. 

The House bill has been riddled with so 
many exceptions and dodges—such as $10 
fee for “collectors” who can then buy all 
the guns they want anywhere—that it is all 
but meaningless. The Senate Committee’s 
measure, stripped of all pretense at licensing 
and registration, still must go over another 
committee hurdle before Senate action, now 
expected after Labor Day. 

Possibly the legislators in Washington 
hope their volume of angry mail will have 
subsided by then. It is reported that more 
than a million letters have been received, 
most of them demanding stiffer legislation. 
On the other side, however, is the fearsome 
lobby of the National Rifle Association and 
its allies, including some Congressmen, and 
it plainly has prevailed. 

This in spite of another summer that has 
already shown signs of getting “long and 
hot” by its first manifestations in Cleveland 
which left 10 persons dead by . This 
in spite of the long and dishonorable list 
of assassinations of public figures. This in 
spite of all common sense and decency in a 
country where rough-tough frontier antics 
have long since gone down in disrepute ex- 
cept for this vestigal “hang-up” on anony- 
mous gun ownership.” 

It is hard to say what will finally move 
the great brains in the Capitol to take the 
elementary action that will help insure that 
“Jaw and order” they all espouse so loudly. 
Sooner or later licensing and registration 
must come, perhaps when the realization 
dawns that we are the last modern, indus- 
trialized nation on earth not to insist upon 
it. 

But, in the meanwhile, to pamper the 
NRA and its cohorts, the feeblest of gestures 
toward gun controls are in the works and 
we can expect more thousands of Americans 
to die—by intent or accident—as a result. 
It is too high a price. 


[From the New York Times, July 25, 1968] 
Guns Our OF CONTROL 


What will it take to arouse Congress to 
pass a real gun-control law? A few hours 
after the crack of rifle and automatic weap- 
ons fire had resounded over Cleveland and 
police had fallen dead from sniper bullets, 
the House and the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee in Washington were doing all they 
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could to weaken the gun bills. If the purpose 
of legislation is to insure “law-and-order,” 
how can legislators fail to back up the 
strongest possible controls that would help 
to end these deaths in the streets? 

The Senate Judiciary Committee reported 
out what can only be branded a phony bill. 
Although there is a ban on mail-order sales 
of long guns and a limitation on over-the- 
counter sales to out-of-state residents, the 
crippling amendments to the bill in effect 
say, “We really didn’t mean it.” 

Example 1; Any person who says he in- 
tends to go into business as a dealer“ can 
pay the Treasury Department $10 for a li- 
cense and exempt himself from the supposed 
law, then purchase lots of guns. 

Example 2: Any person who says he is a 
“collector” can pay a $10 license fee as 
such—and buy himself some old Thompson 
submachine guns, then put them in working 
order. 

Example 3: Worst of all, although inter- 
state mail-order sales of ammunition is for- 
bidden, an exception is allowed for rifle and 
shotgun ammuntion—which takes the bill 
two steps backward because only handgun 
ammunition is controlled. 

The Senate Judiciary bill in this form now 
goes briefly to the Commerce Committee, 
where it is possible, some of the damaging 
amendments can be modified. 

Meanwhile, the House yesterday approved 
its version of the same bill, with its own 
weakening provisions—enough of them to 
make National Rifle Association advocates 
say they “can live with it.” To which one 
Congressman rightly added, “Tens of thou- 
sands of Americans can die with it.” 


From the Plain Dealer, July 22, 1968] 
IRRESPONSIBLE GUN CONTROL ACTION 


The House of Representatives has acted 
irresponsibly and has been unresponsive to 
the public by overwhelming defeating legis- 
lation to require federal registration of all 
firearms. 

Surely congressmen eventually will come 
to their senses in this matter, but we wonder 
how many more tragic incidents must occur 
before they see what a majority of citizens 
long have seen—that the need for more gun 
control is very real. 

Last Friday’s House vote of 172-68 against 
the registration proposal was an unexpected- 
ly severe blow to advocates of strong gun 
control. It was a tremendous victory for the 
National Rifle Association which exerts an 
influence disproportionate to the number of 
its members, 

Still to be voted in the House, probably 
today, is the question of requiring federal 
licensing of all gun owners. That proposal, 
like the registration proposal, is in the form 
of an amendment to the pending bill to ban 
interstate mail order sale of long guns as 
well as hand guns, 

In view of what happened Friday to gun 
registration, very little if any chance is seen 
for the licensing amendment. 

What remains is only a hope for passage 
by the House of the mail order sale restric- 
tion, That is the least the House can do. 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
July 27, 1968] 
A VICTORY or SORTS 

The U.S. House of Representatives has 
passed and sent to the Senate a bill which 
will tighten up federal control of firearms. 
For this—in view of the 17,000 Americans 
killed each year by firearm accidents, mur- 
ders and suicides—we can be thankful. 

If approved by the Senate, the bill will 
make some major improvement in firearms 
legislation, It will expand the federal prohibi- 
tion on the mail-order sale of handguns to 
include rifles and shotguns. It will prohibit 
some over-the-counter sales of firearms. It 
will prohibit the mail-order sale of most 
han ammunition. It will prohibit the 


sale of long guns and ammunition to persons 
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under 18, and of handguns and ammunition 
to persons under 21. The sale of firearms also 
will be banned to fugitives, felons, persons 
indicted for crimes, mental defectives, and 
narcotics users. All this is good. 

What is bad about the bill are the huge 
loopholes which have been placed in it by 
opponents of gun regulations. For example, 
the over-the-counter ban on firearms sales 
will not include persons from contiguous 
states. Nor will the ammunition-sale ban in- 
clude .22 caliber pistol shells nor any rifle or 
shotgun ammunition. Thus, the legislation 
falls woefully short of the need for something 
really effective. 

Nor will the over-the-counter ban affect 
those who sign affidavits that their firearm 
was lost, stolen or inoperative. That’s a loop- 
hole big enough to drive a tank through. 

And most amazing of all, the bill will not 
apply to the National Board of Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, a civilian-military group 
closely allied with the National Rifle Assn, 
The NRA, of course, is the chief opponent to 
the whole campaign to bring firearms under 
closer regulations. 

The way this bill was watered down from 
the original plan of tight control and regis- 
tration of all firearms is a tribute to NRA’s 
political potency. 

Public opinion polls consistently show that 
two thirds of the American people favor 
tighter regulation of firearms. A Gallup Poll 
last year showed that 85 percent of all adults 
favor registration of all handguns. 

The National Rifle Assn. has some one mil- 
lion members out of the nation’s total popu- 
lation of more than 200 million. Yet once the 
NRaA's letter-writing campaign gets going, it 
seems to paralyze Congress. 

NRA's Secretary Frank C. Daniel once re- 
marked that an NRA appeal could generate 
a half-million letters. We believe it. 

Immediately after Sen. Robert Kennedy’s 
assassination, alarmed Americans sent a flood 
of spontaneous letters to Congress demand- 
ing stricter gun laws. But the trend began 
to change after a June 15 letter from the 
National Rifle Assn. went out urging mem- 
bers to write their senators and representa- 
tives in opposition to gun legislation. As an 
aide to Sen. Mike Mansfield reported, first 
there was a deluge one way, then there was 
a deluge the other way. Sen. Russell Long of 
Louisiana, who said his mail was running 10 
to 1 against the gun bills, noted that much 
of the mail used the same style, and in some 
cases identical wording. Thus, the NRA once 
again effectively has thwarted measures 
which most Americans want to see enacted 
into law. 


From the Chicago (Ill.) Daily News, 
July 23, 1968] 
Ban ARMS TO FANATICS 

If Congress, preparing to re-examine the 
gun control question, needs a fresh object 
lesson in the need for such controls, it should 
consider the case of Pennsylvania State Rep. 
Herbert Fineman, 

Fineman has been the leader of a group 
of Pennsylvania legislators trying to win 
passage of a gun licensing and registration 
bill supported by Gov. Raymond P. Shafer. 
There seems to have been no real danger of 
the bill’s getting adopted over the violent 
protests of the Pennsylvania gun lobby. Nev- 
ertheless, Fineman has received threats 
on his life, both by mail and by telephone. 

To make it harder for crackpots to get 
hold of the weapons to fulfill such threats 
is one of the principal aims of legislation still 
before Congress. With hopes for registra- 
tion of weapons virtually dead for this ses- 
sion, attention this week is focused on meas- 
ures to expand the mail-order ban already 
on handguns to include rifles, shotguns and 
ammunition. 

Such legislation would impose no severe 
hardship on any legitimate sportsmen; it 
would merely put a brake on the now un- 
impeded mail traffic in long guns, Every re- 
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cent test of popular sentiment indicates that 
at least three-quarters of the nation’s voters 
favor such controls. We believe that such 
sentiment is durable enough to make itself 
felt at the November polls. 


FUN AND GAMES 


You may have missed a little story buried 
inside the paper the other day about an 
heiress, 23 years old, who was killed at her 
family’s Adirondack Mountain retreat when 
a revolver which had just been placed on the 
table by a close friend went off accidentally, 
putting a bullet into her back. And did you 
happen to see the little item about the New- 
port News man who testified some days ago 
that he accidentally killed his roommate in 
a “play session” with a .38 caliber revolver 
he thought was unloaded? He said they had 
played with the toy many times without 
any unfortunate consequences, 

Well, so it goes. Some people are just un- 
lucky, Pistols are great fun, of course, and 
everybody loves to play with them. But 
would it really be unbearable for the more 
fortunate among the sportsmen—that is, 
those who have been fortunate so far—to 
forgo this pleasure for the sake of their 
more foolish fellow citizens? Couldn't they 
have almost as good a time pointing cap 
pistols or water pistols at each other and 
saying “Bang, you're dead?” 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, July 
25, 1968 


“SPORTSMEN” ON THE ROOFTOPS? 


With its head buried under a mountain of 
gun lobby mail, the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives continues to weaken an already 
too weak gun control bill. 

One wonders what it will take to get 
Congress to lift its head and look around, 
say to Cleveland where a hail of sniper and 
police fire Tuesday night left 10 dead, three 
of them policemen, and scores wounded, Or 
to Cincinnati where a man with a concealed 
revolver followed Gov. Lester Maddox most of 
the day, a man described by his grandmother 
as “a sick boy since he was three years old” 
who had been in a mental hospital. 

There are hundreds of other places con- 
gressmen could look—at a modest north- 
west Atlanta home that same day, for ex- 
ample, where an obviously mentally dis- 
traught young mother fired shot after shot 
at her husband and police before tear gas 
and a brave policeman finally subdued her. 
Or they could examine hospital records in 
cities throughout the country which, with- 
out exception, show an alarming increase in 
gun deaths and maimings. 

They could also examine irrefutable eyi- 
dence that Americans are arming themselves 
as never before in history, and that racists, 
both black and white, are caching arms and 
ammunition in abundance. 

But most of our congressmen are not 
looking. They are listening to Gov. Lester 
Maddox, who for all anyone knows came 
within an instant of death Tuesday after- 
noon, describe reasonable gun controls as 
un-American and Communist inspired. They 
listen to Rep. Jamie Whitten, D-Miss., pro- 
test that We'll be disarming the law-abiding 
citizens and allowing the criminal to go free,” 
and to the National Rifle Association which 
trumpets: “We will be creating a bureau- 
cratic gun czar to harass hunters and sports- 
men.” 

But those snipers on Cleveland rooftops 
were not sportsmen, nor was that disturbed 
Atlanta housewife. Neither was the armed 
young man, “sick since he was three years 
old,” who followed Gov, Maddox Tuesday 
and came as close to him as this paper you're 
holding in your hands is to you. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 3, 1968] 
PARTING SHOT 

Congress will not act until after Labor Day 

on & law to control firearms, but between 

now and then the guns of August will con- 
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tinue to blaze away. The murder rates with 
rifles and pistols take no summer holiday in 
this country. 

During the past five years, there has been 
growing awareness by the American public of 
the indiscriminate sale of murderous weap- 
ons to unknown persons; the existence of a 
rifle and sportsmen’s lobby blocking effective 
controls; the relationship of violence to the 
availability of firearms—and the need for a 
strong law. 

This is progress, but the public's education 
and desires have still not yet fully penetrated 
the Congress. The Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee reported out a weak law shot full of loop- 
holes. For example, it banned mail-order 
sales of long guns but allowed ammunition 
for the existing weapons to be shipped and 
sold anywhere. The House, voting for a simi- 
larly flawed bill, turned down every effort to 
include what Attorney General Clark and 
state and city law-enforcement officers seek: 
registration and licensing. 

The conventions provide an opportunity to 
keep the issue before the country. Quinn 
Tamm, executive director of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, called for 
strong gun controls before the Republican 
platform committee. Senator Joseph D. Tyd- 
ings of Maryland has requested time to do 
likewise before the Democratic platform com- 
mittee. A platform plank by both parties 
would give a little more underpinning to 
gun-contro] advocates in Congress. 

When Congress gets back to work in Sep- 
tember, the firearms law must be put high 
on its priority list. Senator Tydings plans to 
introduce amendments on the floor for regis- 
tration and licensing. Unlike the House in a 
teller vote, the Senators will have to stand up 
and be counted. 

This parting shot on the subject of gun 
controls is not the last round, A strong and 
effective law will continue to be demanded 
by an aroused public—until Congress listens 
and acts. 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
Aug. 3, 1968] 


LICKING THE Boots oF NRA 


The U.S. House not only weakened proposed 
gun control legislation but granted a valuable 
bonus to the National Rifle Association, that 
well-fortified organization which has long 
blocked effective gun legislation. 

The amendment benefitting the NRA was 
offered by Representative Robert L. F. Sikes 
(Dem., Fla.), himself a past director of the 
NRA. The Sikes amendment permits the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice to continue to furnish arms and ammu- 
nition to marksmanship clubs associated with 
the NRA and to sell surplus arms at cost to 
NRA members. 

The National Board, created by the federal 
government in 1903, is now an arm of the 
Defense Department, Congress appropriated 
$428,000 to the National Board in fiscal 1968. 

The National Board has been described as 
“the NRA’s little empire within the Army.” 
The description is accurate. A 1966 study 
found that all 11 civilian members of the 
National Board were NRA directors. The 
military members also were friendly to the 
NRA. 

The purpose of this Army-NRA program 
has been to improve civilian marksmanship 
so that young men called into military service 
already know how to use firearms and also, 
theoretically, so that the nation will have a 
reservoir of trained, civilian riflemen to meet 
any invasion or internal uprising. 

The National Board provides free ammuni- 
tion and free rifies for use by NRA clubs. Last 
year some 400 Detroit policemen were re- 
quired to pay $5 NRA membership fees before 
they could purchase surplus carbines for use 
in riot control. The NRA also sanctions rifle 
matches leading up to the annual National 
Rifles Matches held at Camp Perry, Ohio. 
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This program has been under growing at- 
tack in recent years, both as an undesirable 
public subsidy to a private industry and as a 
costly activity of limited military value. 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy (Dem., Mass.) 
tried last year to cut sharply the National 
Board’s appropriation. He said a 1965 Army 
study showed only 3 per cent of 13,000 Army 
trainees sampled had received NRA rifle in- 
struction. “Only a fraction” of the subsidized 
rifle club members are young enough to be 
drafted, Kennedy said. 

The program also was criticized last year 
by Rep. Charles A. Vanik (Dem., Ohio). He 
said the civilian marksmanship program, in- 
cluding the national matches, cost the gov- 
ernment: $4.5 million for the support of 3,000 
U.S. servicemen as “domestics, cooks and 
household help” during the matches; $250,000 
for troop travel; $500,000 for supplies at 
Camp Perry; $1,967,000 for “give-away am- 
munition”; $3 million for “give-away guns 
and rifles”; and $428,000 for the National 
Board. This totals more than $10 million. 

The Army has had growing doubts about 
the program. Last November it cancelled the 
government subsidy for the 1968 National 
Rifle Matches and this year’s matches, which 
begin Sunday at Camp Perry, will be financed 
privately. After receiving an unfavorable 
study by a consultant, the Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., the Pentagon announced early this year 
it would give ammunition and arms only to 
junior clubs. 

The Sikes amendment seeks to continue 
the civilian marksmanship subsidy, despite 
the belief by top Defense Department and 
Army officials that it serves no military pur- 
pose. During last week’s debate a letter was 
read to House members from acting Army 
Secretary David E. McGiffert. The top Army 
spokesman opposed Sikes amendment say- 
ing it would “discriminate in favor of NRA 
members” while having “nothing to do with 
the Army’s marksmanship program.” 

The impact of the NRA is impressive, if not 
its aim. At a time of great public concern 
about the easy availability of firearms, it not 
only led the successful opposition to the 
licensing of gun owners and registration of 
guns, but also gained House approval of a 
costly and unnecessary self-serving subsidy, 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Post, 
Aug. 19, 1968] 
Crries SHOW War IN GUN REGISTRATION 


The need for gun registration laws to assist 
police in the suppression and solution of 
crimes is so great that cities across the coun- 
try are beginning to enact such requirements 
of their own since Congress, under lobby 
pressure, has shown a disinclination to move. 

Miami Beach, Fla., Chicago, New York City 
and San Francisco are among major cities 
which are now registering guns under new or- 
dinances adopted since the assassinations of 
Dr. Martin Luther King and Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy. 

The Miami Beach ordinance in particular 
has been attracting nationwide attention as 
being probably the toughest and, hopefully, 
the most effective measure to be approved 
any place. 

Authored by 60-year-old Councilman Paul 
Seiderman, who served as a deputy prosecu- 
tor in Brooklyn during the days of Murder, 
Inc., the Miami Beach law carries a manda- 
tory 30-to-90 day jail sentence for anyone 
possessing an unregistered firearm. 

Before drawing the ordinance Seiderman 
studied registration requirements elsewhere 
and convinced himself that law-abiding citi- 
zens have nothing to fear from registration. 
Requests for copies of it have been received 
from many other cities. 

Seiderman was impressed by the fact that 
registration requirements in Los Angeles 
made it possible for police to establish within 
a few hours that the weapon used on Senator 
Kennedy had been received by Sirhan Sirhan. 

Under the new Chicago ordinance, 368,000 
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guns were registered within a few weeks, In 
San Francisco police expect that a new ordi- 
nance requiring the registration of guns be- 
fore Oct. 1 will enable them to trace the own- 
ership of any 400,000 guns if the need should 
arise. 

New York City’s new registration law ap- 
plies only to rifles and shotguns since earlier 
legislation already covered the registration of 
han 5 

Only 75,000 rifles and shotguns were regis- 
tered by the deadline set in the ordinance but 
police expect as many as 300,000 may be 
registered eventually. 

Some of the new ordinances require finger- 
prints or photographs, or both, of gun owners 
on their registration cards. Toledo, Ohio, re- 
quires purchasers of guns to have photo iden- 
tification cards. 

Public opinion polls have shown wide sup- 
port for the registration of guns and the new 
ordinances have been passed in response to 
that sentiment, brought about by a realiza- 
tion that without registration the control of 
lethal weapons is sure to be ineffective. 

Of course, efforts to achieve registration by 
city ordinances will be haphazard at best. Too 
many people live outside of cities and too 
many cities will not pass ordinances. 

A federal registration law applicable to 
everyone, regardless of where he lives, must 
be the ultimate solution. Until such a law is 
passed officers will be handicapped in dealing 
with crimes of armed violence. 


[From the Chicago (Ill) Sun-Times, 
Aug. 21, 1968] 
AND THE GUN TRAFFIC MOUNTS 


With the nation’s legislators engrossed in 
political rhetoric, it may appear fruitless to 
cry out again for tough gun controls. 

Yet, since much of the rhetoric concerns 
law and order, it should be pointed out that 
firearms—those machines of potential law- 
lessness and disorder—are being purchased 
by private citizen: at an alarming rate. 

The Stanford Research Institute, in a five- 
month study financed in part by two major 
gun manufacturers, found that more than 
twice as many guns were sold in 1967 as were 
sold five years earlier. At a conservative esti- 
mate, the study said, there now are about 
115,000,000 firearms in private hands in the 
United States. 

Perhaps more important than the figures, 
however, is the finding that the citizens are 
arming themselves “in anticipation of future 
riots.” 

The enormous potential for needless blood- 
shed is frightening, particularly since, in the 
absence of strong national gun controls, 
there is little that can be done to weed out 
incompetent and even deranged gun pur- 
chasers. 

Law enforcement agencies are charged with 
protecting the public and maintaining order. 
It is apparent from comments by police 
quoted above that the responsibility is taken 
seriously. Formation of armed citizen camps 
will just make their job more difficult, Con- 
gress should recognize that and pass strict 
gun controls. 


RUSSIAN INVASION OF CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA CONDEMNED BY PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
President’s Commission for Human 
Rights Year sent a telegram to Secretary 
General U Thant protesting the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia by the Soviets and 
other nations of the Eastern bloc. 

The public members of the Commission 
have added their voices to those already 
condemning this latest outrageous viola- 
tion of international law by the Soviets. 
Again, just when it seemed possible for 
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constructive discussions to begin on a 
diverse number of subjects of vital in- 
terest to the world community, the So- 
viets and their satellites destroy these 
prospects. 

The world looks forward with hope to 
U.S. ratification of the nuclear nonpro- 
liferation treaty, talks on the limiting of 
defensive and perhaps offensive missiles, 
and possible partial nuclear disarmament 
in the not too distant future. Now, while 
I trust these are not dead issues, cer- 
tainly this recent aberration of leader- 
ship in Russia makes their realization 
just that more difficult. 

As the President’s Commission stated 
in their wire: 

World opinion will not tolerate this crime 
against the Law of Nations and against the 
Rights of Man. The hearts of men everywhere 
feel the tragic sadness of this third suppres- 
sion of liberty in Czechoslovakia within 30 
years. 


Again, I invite the attention of the 
Senate to the words “what might have 
been.” What might have been had there 
existed an international mechanism that 
could be brought into play in just such 
an episode of tyranny—a mechanism 
that would provide an immediate forum 
in which the Czechoslovakians could 
have pleaded their case? Again, I call at- 
tention to the fact that the United States 
has abdicated its leadership in the field 
of human rights. It is that abdication 
that has permitted “guarantees for the 
rights of all men” to become a pious 
phrase signifying nothing yet mocking 
everything this country stands for. 

The Senate has failed to ratify the 
genocide convention, and now we are 
trying to speak to the Nigerians and the 
Biafrans with credibility and practical 
impact. The Senate has failed to ratify 
the covenant on civil and political rights 
and the optional protocol thereto, and 
we are now condemning the Soviets for 
violation of the rights this convention is 
designed to protect. 

We have a responsibility to ratify these 
various conventions. We have a respon- 
sibility to ourselves, to other nations that 
need our leadership in this field and to 
the preservation and dissemination of 
freedom throughout the world. 

Mr. President, I join the President’s 
Commission in their appeal to U Thant 
for U.N. action in this crisis for freedom. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the telegram be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Avucusrt 23, 1968. 
Hon. U THANT, 
United Nations, 
New York, N.Y.: 

The undersigned, public members of the 
U.S. President’s Commission for Human 
Rights Year protest strenuously the inva- 
sion and the flagrant violation of human 
rights committed against the people of 
Czechoslovakia by the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and East Germany. 

We urge you, Mr. Secretary-General, to 
use your world wide prestige and known de- 
votlon to peace and human rights to secure 
the withdrawal from Czechoslovakia of the 
invading armed forces and the reinstatement 
of the legitimate government. 

This year marks the twentieth anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and has been designated by the 
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United Nations as International Human 
Rights Year, Article 21, Section 3 of the 
Declaration provides that: “The will of the 
people shall be the basis of the authority of 
government...” In addition to any other ac- 
tions this matter should be promptly pre- 
sented to a specially convened session of the 
United Nations Commission for Human 
Rights. 

World opinion will not tolerate this crime 
against the Law of Nations and against the 
Rights of Man. The hearts of men every- 
where feel the tragic sadness of this third 
suppression of liberty in Czechoslovakia 
within 30 years. 

Bruno V. Bitker, Tom C. Clark, Elinor L. 
Gordon, Anna Roosevelt Halsted, Dr. 
J. Willis Hurst, Ralph E. McGill, 
George Meany, Robert B. Meynor, 
Maurice Tempelsman. 

Reply to 208 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


HUMAN RIGHTS YEAR: CHALLENGE 
AND OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
United Nations General Assembly has 
unanimously designated 1968 as the In- 
ternational Year for Human Rights, in 
observance of the 20th anniversary of 
the adoption of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. Similarly, President 
Johnson has proclaimed 1968 as Human 
Rights Year in the United States, calling 
upon all of us to “deepen our commit- 
ment to the defense of human rights and 
to strengthen our efforts for their full 
and effective realization both among our 
own people and among all peoples of the 
United Nations.” 

I know that every one of us in the U.S. 
Senate is already deeply committed to 
human rights; our oath of office pledges 
us to uphold our own Constitution and 
our own Bill of Rights. Accordingly, we 
should all view Human Rights Year as 
both a challenge and an opportunity— 
a challenge to realize human rights here 
at home and an opportunity to universal- 
ize those rights by ratification of the 
United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Mr. President, Dr. Leonard P. Aries, 
vice president of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews and a member of 
the President’s Commission for Observ- 
ance of Human Rights Year, has written 
an informative statement which details 
the scope of this present challenge. I ask 
unanimous consent that his article, en- 
titled “Human Rights Year: Challenge 
and Opportunity,” which appeared in the 
May issue of Adult Leadership, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUMAN RIGHTS YEAR: CHALLENGE AND 

OPPORTUNITY 
(By Leonard P. Aries) 

(Norx.— Dr. Aries is Vice-President, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews; 
President, Council of National Organizations 
for Adult Education; Member, National Com- 
mittee on Human Rights of the National 
Citizens Commission on International Co- 
operation; Member, Special Committee on 
Non-governmental Organizations of the 
President’s Commission for Observance of 
Human Rights Year; author, International 
Human Rights and their Implementation, 19 
George Washington Law Review 6.) 

This is a year of crisis. This can be a 
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year of tragedy or an important year for Hu- 
man Rights. It is not only the International 
Year for Human Rights but it is also the year 
of the Report of the President’s Commission 
on Civil Disorders—and the assassination of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

The senseless murder of the Nobel Peace 
Prize Winner and the destructive aftermath 
traumatically re-emphasize the need to look 
deeper within our society and ourselves to 
bring the practice of human rights into con- 
formity with principle. All of us, and espe- 
cially adult educators and adult educational 
organizations, have a challenging oppor- 
tunity to play an important role in this 

rocess 


p h 

Human rights are fundamental to man’s 
humanity, concerned primarily with the 
granting of equal opportunity to every hu- 
man being in every endeavor of life: giving to 
others the same rights and respect we want 
for ourselves, treating people as persons 
with dignity, without discrimination, Our 
problems result from the violation of this 
principle. 

Our responsibility as a leading nation of 
the world is great; we set an im) t ex- 
ample. We need to be credible, therefore, 
when we state that democracy is a more 
mature form of government in our modern 
world and that the essence of democracy is 
the recognition of the great worth of the 
individual as a human being. Much of the 
world today tests democracy by the pro- 
tection of the rights of the individual, as a 
human being. This is yet another reason to 
re-examine our actions during this Human 
Rights Year. 

The United Nations General Assembly has 
unanimously designated 1968 as the Inter- 
national Year for Human Rights, in observ- 
ance of the 20th Anniversary of the adoption 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The U.N. made it clear that this was meant 
to be not merely a year for celebration but 
also an opportunity for implementation. 
President Johnson has proclaimed 1968 as 
Human Rights Year in the United States, In 
his proclamation, the President called upon 
all Americans and all government agencies 
federal, state and local—to use this occasion 
to deepen our commitment to the defense 
of human rights and to strengthen our ef- 
forts for their full and effective realization 
both among our own people and among all 
peoples of the United Nations”. 


HUMAN RIGHTS YEAR, 1968 


Many countries have set up their own 
Human Rights Committees. On January 30, 
1968, the President by Executive Order estab- 
lished a Presidential Commission for the Ob- 
servance of Human Rights Year. He ap- 
pointed as Chairman of the Commission, 
Ambassador at Large W. Averell Harriman 
and as Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Anna Roosevelt 
Halsted, daughter of the late President and 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt and a dis- 
tinguished community leader in her own 
right. The Commission is composed of other 
distinguished citizens and heads of execu- 
tive agencies. 

The Commission is authorized to seek to 
create a better understanding of the prin- 
ciples of human rights as expressed in the 
Universal Declaration, the United States 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion and Laws of the United States, and the 
Constitution and laws of the several states 
in the United States“, and to “enlist the co- 
operation of educational institutions, foun- 
dations, mass media, civic, labor, and other 
organizations” and “conduct such other ac- 
tivities as it may deem appropriate to pro- 
vide for the effective participation of the 
United States”. The Commission is to co- 
ordinate its activities with those of the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO. Special 
committees have been created by the Com- 
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mission including a Special Committee for 
Non-Governmental Organizations. 

The United Nations has asked the nations 
of the world to examine their domestic laws 
and practices against the standard set by the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
secure ratification of nine U.N. Conventions 
pertaining to human rights and extend hu- 
man rights education throughout each 
country. 

This is indeed, a time for stock-taking and 
soul-searching. We must accelerate the 
process which has already begun. Because of 
the disorders of last summer and concern 
for the future, the President appointed a 
National Commission on Civil Disorders. 
Chairman of the Commission was Otto 
Kerner, Governor of Illinois; Vice Chairman 
John V. Lindsay, Mayor of New York City. 
The Commission was composed of knowledge- 
able and dedicated persons. The excellent 
report of this Commission is now available 
in a 600-page paperback volume. Its principal 
thrust is: unless we complete here the un- 
finished business of democracy by providing 
equal opportunity and the implementation 
of human rights for all, our direction in this 
country will be toward the apartheid state, 
with all its attendant tragedy. 

APARTHEID: U.S. DANGER 

Because of the world concern for the drift 
toward apartheidness, and pursuant to the 
mandate of the United Nations to confer con- 
cerning human rights, approximately 75 per- 
sons, representing many different disciplines 
and ideologies from some 30 countries were 
invited to participate in a non-governmental 
Assembly on Human Rights in Montreal, 
Canada in March of 1968, This was an inten- 
sive, working conference which culminated 
in an excellent document called “The Mon- 
treal Statement of the Assembly for Human 
Rights”. In addition to other uses, this docu- 
ment will serve as a recommendation for a 
governmental Conference on Human Rights 
to be held in Teheran, Iran, later this year. 

The Montreal Assembly expressed profound 
concern about the condition of human rights 
in this year of international crisis and ex- 
plored ways in which mankind’s shared as- 
pirations to human dignity can become a 
reality. It stated that few tasks facing the 
world today are of more vital im 
than the promotion and protection of human 
rights, that the problems of peace are inti- 
mately connected with problems of human 
rights, and that a permanent peace cannot be 
achieved without creating conditions that 
assure men everywhere the highest stake in 
building a world in which their lives and 
their human dignity are safeguarded, and in 
which freedom from fear is secured. The 
Montreal Assembly recognized that the 
Charter of the United Nations is the con- 
stitutional document of the world com- 
munity and creates binding obligations for 
members of the United Nations with respect 
to human rights. 

It is of interest to note that the inclusion 
of human rights provisions in the Charter 
of the United Nations was a revolutionary 
break with the past and has been credited by 
many to have been a result of the persistent 
efforts of non-governmental organizations in 
San Francisco in 1945. It is well to recall, 
too, that in the preamble to the Charter 
there is a reaffirmation of the “faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of nations 
large and small”, and their determination “to 
promote social progress and better standards 
of life and larger freedom“. In article 1 of 
the Charter, the main p of the UN 
for the achievement of international co- 
operation includes, “promoting and encour- 
aging respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or religion“. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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In article 55, the United Nations has the duty 
to promote “universal respect for, and ob- 
servance, of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion“. Other articles 
in the Charter support these provisions. 


NEED FOR DETAILED STUDY OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Twenty years ago, on December 10, 1948, 
the General Assembly approved the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights with no dis- 
sent.“ Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt was chair- 
man of the UN Commission on Human Rights 
Rights then and one of the major architects 
of the Universal Declaration. Because the 
observance this year is based on the Universal 
Declaration, it may be useful to discuss it in 
more detail. It is not a treaty, yet, it con- 
stitutes an authorative interpretation of the 
Charter of the highest order, and has, over 
the years, become a part of customary inter- 
national law. Since it is based in large 
measure on our own Constitution and Bill of 
Rights it should not be surprising to note 
provisions for the protection of similar rights, 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights contains a preamble and thirty ar- 
ticles. The preamble states that the founda- 
tion of freedom, justice, and peace in the 
world is the recognition of the inherent 
dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human family; 
that the disregard and contempt of human 
rights have resulted in barbarous acts which 
have outraged the conscience of mankind; 
and that the highest aspiration of the com- 
mon people is a world in which human beings 
have freedom of speech and belief and free- 
dom from fear and want. It is essential, 
continues the Preamble, if man is not to be 
compelled to rebel against tyranny and op- 
pression, that human rights be protected by 
rule of law. The Preamble concludes by the 
General Assembly’s proclaiming the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights as a 
standard of achievement for all peoples and 
all nations, urging all, by national and inter- 
national measures, to secure their universal 
and effective recognition and observance. 

The very first article states the simple 
truth that all human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights, are en- 
dowed with reason and conscience, and 
should act towards each other in brother- 
hood. 

Everyone, therefore, continues Article 2, is 
entitled to all the rights and freedoms in the 
Declaration without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, color, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status, or the 
status of the country or territory to which a 
person belongs. 

The Declaration continues: everyone has 
the right to life, liberty and personal secu- 
rity; ( slavery is prohibited 5; no one shall be 
subjected to cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment *; everyone has the 
right to recognition everywhere as a person 
before the law *; all men are equal before the 
law and entitled to equal protection of the 
law and equal protection against any dis- 
crimination in violation of the Declaration *; 
everyone has the right to an effective remedy 
in his national tribunals for acts violating 
the fundamental rights granted by law °; no 
one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, 
detention, or exile”. 

The rights of the accused are protected: 
full equality to a fair and public hearing by 
an independent and impartial tribunal u; 
the right to be presumed innocent until 
proved guilty and no punishment for an ex 
post facto law u. 

The right of privacy; no one shall be sub- 
jected to arbitrary interference with his 
privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor 
to attacks on his honor and reputation.” 

Everyone has the right to freedom of move- 
ment and residence within each state, to 
leave any country and to return to his coun- 
try“; to enjoy in other countries asylum 
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from persecution except for non-political 
crimes or acts contrary to the UN, to 
have a nationality and the right to change 
it», 

Family and property rights are safeguard- 
ed: freedom to marry without regard to race, 
nationality, or religion; to found a family, 
to marry only with the consent of the intend- 
ing spouse n, to own property and not to be 
arbitrarily deprived of it. 

The Declaration asserts for everyone the 
rights of freedom of religion’, opinion and 
expression , assembly and association“; the 
right to take part in one’s government, with 
a guarantee of periodic elections with uni- 
versal equal suffrage by free voting proce- 
dures; the right to social security a; the 
right to work, to equal pay for equal work, 
to free choice of employment, to protection 
against unemployment, to join a trade 
union ; the right to rest and leisure ; the 
right to a standard of living adequate for 
health and well-being; the same social pro- 
tection to all children whether born in or 
out of wedlock *; the right to an education 
free in the elementary stages—its purpose; 
to develop human personality and to pro- 
mote understanding and friendship among 
all nations, racial or religious groups for the 
maintenance of peace *; the right to par- 
ticipate in the cultural life of the commu- 
nity, and to have protection as the author of 
scientific, literary or artistic production *. 

If, as the Declaration states, everyone is 
entitled to a social and international order 
in which the rights and freedoms set forth 
in the Declaration can be fully realized ™, 
then, everyone has duties to the community, 
so that in the exercise of his rights and free- 
doms everyone is subject to those legal 
limitations for the purpose of securing recog- 
nition and respect for the rights, and free- 
doms of others and of meeting the require- 
ments of morality, public order and the gen- 
eral welfare of a democratic society ™. 

The Declaration cautions that nothing in 
it may be interpreted as implying for anyone 
the right to do any act aimed at the de- 
struction of any of the rights or freedoms 
set forth in the Declaration *. 

The nine UN Conventions and other Con- 
ventions and Covenants of the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies further 
clarify the principles set out in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. We concern 
ourselves here primarily with the nine Con- 
ventions for this Human Rights Year, al- 
though other documents are important and 
merit attention. There is good reason for the 
United States to ratify these nine conven- 
tions, especially in view of the new situation 
in our country in the human rights field. As 
the report of the Committee on Human 
Rights of the National Citizens Commission 
on International Cooperation states: “In the 
area of human rights the American people 
face today many interrelated domestic and 
international issues. We have removed finally 
most of the domestic obstacles which have in 
the past prevented our active participation in 
international efforts to protect human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion”. Because of relatively recent judicial 
decisions, legislative enactments and execu- 
tive interpretation in the areas of civil rights 
in the United States, involving desegregation 
of schools to non-discrimination in employ- 
ment, the historic distinction in our country 
between civil and political rights (freedom 
of speech, press, etc.) and social and eco- 
nomic rights (equal opportunity in educa- 
tion, employment, etc.) is fast disappearing. 
This is further underscored by one of the 
basic findings of the Montreal Assembly: 
“Non-discrimination is a basic principle and 
rule of contemporary international law.” 

It is against this background that we must 
take a look at the present position of the 
United States relative to the nine UN 
Conventions, 
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U.S. RECORD IN U.N. FAULTY 


The U.S. record of ratification of these nine 
Conventions is not very good. Only one of 
these nine has been ratified (November 2, 
1967)—and that for the abolition of slavery. 
The Convention on Genocide, prohibiting 
mass murder, was submitted to the Senate 
19 years ago. Four others, pertaining to the 
elimination of discrimination in employment, 
in education, in equal remuneration for 
women and for the elimination of all forms 
of racial discrimination have been yet even 
been submitted to the Senate. Our record 
is particularly disturbing when compared to 
the ratification of these conventions by other 
countries. Therefore we need to look more 
carefully at this record: 

(1) Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. This 
Convention was adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations in 1948, with 
strong United States support. President Tru- 
man submitted it to the Senate in 1949. A 
report was prepared by a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
but no final action has been taken by the 
full Committee. 71 countries have ratified. 

(2) Convention concerning Freedom of As- 
sociation and Protection of the Right to 
Organize. President Truman submitted this 
Convention to the Senate in 1949, but no ac- 
tion has been taken with respect thereto by 
the Senate. 74 countries have ratified. 

(3) Supplementary Convention on the 
Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade, and 
Institutions and Practices Similar to Slavery. 
Ratified November 2, 1967, by unanimous 
Senate. 70 countries have ratified. 

(4) Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women. This Convention was adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 
1952. President Kennedy submitted this Con- 
vention to the Senate in 1963, and hearings 
were held concerning it by a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in 1967. 55 countries have ratified. 

(5) Convention Concerning the Abolition 
of Forced Labor. This Convention was 
adopted in 1957, as a result of an American 
initiative and in response to an invitation by 
the United Nations. President Kennedy sub- 
mitted this Convention to the Senate in 
1963, and hearings were held concerning it by 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations in 1967. 78 countries have 
ratified. 

(6) Convention Concerning Discrimination 
in respect of Employment and Occupation. 
This Convention was adopted in 1958. It has 
not yet been submitted to the United States 
Senate. 59 countries have ratified. 

(7) Convention Concerning Equal Remu- 
neration for Men and Women Workers for 
Work of Equal Value. This Convention was 
adopted in 1951. It has not yet been sub- 
mitted to the United States Senate. 54 coun- 
tries have ratified. 

(8) Convention Against Discrimination in 
Education. This Convention was adopted in 
1960. It has not yet been submitted to the 
United States Senate. 36 countries have rati- 
fied. 

(9) Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination. This Con- 
vention was adopted by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations in 1965. The 
United States signed it in 1966. It has not yet 
been submitted to the United States Senate. 
17 countries have ratified. 

While it is most important that rules and 
regulations be enacted for man’s conduct— 
and adult educators have a role in their en- 
actment—the end result may be negative 
without the educational background to make 
those rules understandable and acceptable. 
In assessing further, therefore, the role and 
opportunity for adult educators and adult 
education organizations to implement hu- 
man rights, we can recall with profit the 
following statement by the UN Human 
Rights Commission: “Attention needs to 
be concentrated. . . on means of changing 
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some old ways of thinking on these sub- 
jects, and of rooting out the deep-seated 
prejudices in regard to race, color, sex, re- 
ligion, . . . In short, it is necessary to em- 
bark on a complementary program of edu- 
cation, including both adult and child edu- 
cation, designed to produce new thinking 
on the part of many people in regard to hu- 
man rights.” It is also well to bear in mind 
the concern of the members of the Presi- 
dent’s National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders that their comprehensive report 
and recommendations not be shelved. At 
the conclusion of its report, the Commis- 
sion referred to the testimony of Dr. Ken- 
neth B. Clark, a distinguished scholar: “I 
read that report. . . of the 1919 riot in 
Chicago and it is as if I were reading the 
report of the investigating committee on the 
Harlem riot of '35, the report of the investi- 
gating committee on the Harlem riot of 43, 
the report of the McCone Commission on the 
Watts riot. I must again in candor say to 
you members of this Commission—it is a 
kind of Alice in Wonderland—with the same 
moving picture re-shown over and over again, 
the same analysis, the same recommenda- 
tions, and the same inaction.” 


ADULT EDUCATORS MUST PLAY ROLE 


Adult educators will develop many situa- 
tions and programs to bring action to the 
implementation of human rights. The fol- 
lowing are a few suggestions: 

1. The UN Human Rights Conventions. 
We, in the United States, have a responsi- 
bility to ratify the Human Rights Conven- 
tions adopted and recommended by the 
United Nations, These are like treaties re- 
quiring the advice and consent of the United 
States Senate. There is a need to explore 
these in conferences and discussion groups— 
and then to write to our Senators urging their 
ratification. Over 60 religious, educational 
and community organizations have cooper- 
ated with the U.S. Commission for UNESCO 
to produce an excellent booklet, especially 
for this year, entitled “You in Human 
Rights”, which contains many important 
comments and suggestions.“ 

In submitting to the Senate, in 1963, the 
Conventions abolishing slavery and forced 
labor, and establishing equal political rights 
for women, President Kennedy said: 

“The fact that our Constitution already as- 
sures us of these rights does not entitle us 
to stand aloof from documents which project 
our own heritage on an international scale. 
The United States canot afford to renounce 
responsibility for support of the very funda- 
mentals which distinguish our concept of 
government from all forms of tyranny”. This 
also, obviously, applies to the Convention 
against Genocide submitted to the Senate in 
1949, as well as to the UN Conventions 
against racial discrimination, discrimination 
in employment and education and providing 
for equal pay for women, which have not yet 
been sent to the Senate. President Johnson, 
in his Proclamation for International Human 
Rights Year stated: “American ratification 
of these Conventions is long overdue. The 
principles they embody are part of our own 
national heritage.” 

In testifying last year on the UN Conven- 
tions on slavery, forced labor and equal po- 
litical rights for women, US Ambassador to 
the UN Arthur Goldberg and former Justice 
of the U.S. Supreme Court advocated their 
adoption and ratification by the following: 
“,. These treaties are important for the 
foreign policy of the United States. I say that 
because it is my very profound conviction 
that whatever the view of experts may 
be... on the limitations and exercise of 
American power, we stand for something in 
this world. It is an interesting thing that 
when our Declaration of Independence was 
written, we proclaimed certain inalienable 
rights, and the drafters of that great docu- 
ment proclaimed them not just for Ameri- 
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cans but for all men . . President Lincoln 
said there was something in the Declaration 
giving liberty... ‘not alone to the people 
of this country, but the hope for the world 
for all future time’... Being an exponent 
of the ideals of liberty and equality in the 
international arena is not an insubstantial 
factor in world affairs. These are great ideas 
and our national conscience should not per- 
mit us to be indifferent to them or apologetic 
about taking all appropriate means in pro- 
mulgating these ideas. I would regard the 
signature on ratification of Conventions 
which draw their inspiration from our Con- 
stitution to be an important exercise of the 
foreign policy of the United States. And I 
can say to you that our dedication to these 
ideas is one of the great armories that a rep- 
resentative of the United States in the world 
community carries with him“. 

In view of the findings of the President’s 
Commission on Civil Disorders and the more 
recent disorders in our urban centers follow- 
ing Dr. King’s death, we need to do all we 
can to overcome the image of a country not 
practicing what it preaches—an image which 
is now before the nations of the world. One 
first and important step we can take is to 
reaffirm our national policy on human rights 
and equal opportunity by ratifying in this 
International Human Rights Year the Con- 
ventions on Human Rights. 

2. The Report of the President’s National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. This 
report is an excellent resource tool for self- 
examination that is mandated not only if we 
are to escape a catastrophic future but also 
if we are to maximize the benefits of the 
technological age to expand man’s vision 
and contribution. The report lends itself to 
a series of conferences, discussions or work- 
shops over a period of time even beyond the 
present year. The opportunity is provided to 
reassess one’s role and practice in the com- 
munity in view of the Commission’s findings. 
Some of this activity is already in progress. 
Mayor Ivan Allen of Atlanta, Ga. for exam- 
ple, has assigned relevant chapters of the 
report to particular department heads for 
implementation. Mayor Walter Washington 
of Washington, D.C., has sent copies to his 
department heads and requested suggestions 
for implementation. Educational community 
organizations like the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews have already had ex- 
tended meetings of its national staff and 
regional staffs to explore the implications 
of the report for their work across the coun- 
try and in their respective communities. The 
Council of National Organizations for Adult 
Education has adopted as its theme for this 
year “Training Leadership for Social 
Change”, and has already convened a group 
of representatives of 40 organizations on 
March 15 of this year to explore that topic. 

3. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and U.S. Documents. Too many per- 
sons are unfamiliar with the close relation- 
ship between the basic international human 
rights documents we have been discussing 
and our own basic constitutional documents 
guaranteeing human rights. Many of our 
states have also built into their constitu- 
tions human rights in the forms of bills of 
rights and other legislation which parallel 
our Federal guarantees. Such a study in con- 
ferences or as a part of a regular curriculum 
would be a useful occupation to dispel igno- 
rance and fear. 


NEED FOR AE DEVISED COURSES 


4. Training in Human Relations. The Mon- 
treal Assembly stressed that the achievement 
and recognition of human rights rests in the 
final analysis on the people themselves and 
on their awareness and willingness to sup- 
port human rights objectives. A similar ob- 
servation is made by the President’s National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. 


Their report stressed that it is the will of the 
people that is necessary to overcome atti- 
tudes of racism. Underscored, therefore, is 
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the need for workshops, seminars, sensitivity 
training, formal courses, conferences on bet- 
ter understanding of our multi-cultural 
world. Adult education should expand its 
role and rethink its potential to bring about 
attitude change. Special courses or training 
should be devised for groups not ordinarily 
using human rights or human relations as a 
base for their training curricula, i.e. profes- 
sional associations, mass media, government, 
labor, management, clergy. In each particu- 
lar situation, the effort should be to search 
out the barriers that prevent implementation 
of good human rights principles and then 
to seek solutions on how they may be 
achieved, 

We need to be aware of unintentional, as 
well as intentional, discrimination. We know 
that attitudes can influence behavior; indeed, 
a biased executive or supervisor can block the 
non-discrimination policy of a government 
agency or business or labor union or educa- 
tional institution. This means, therefore, 
that all of the educational approaches used 
in the past are still required and need to he 
re-emphasized, including the history of mi- 
norities and interfaith and intercultural de- 
velopment in this country; the exploding of 
mythologies of race and racism; the exami- 
nation of the psychology of prejudice; the 
examination of the fear of the unknown; 
examining the dangers of over-generaliza- 
tions, stereotyping, labeling, rumor; the ex- 
ploration of the concept of the cultural plu- 
ralistic society in which we live which makes 
it normal to be different. 

In addition, there has grown up in this 
country, in many cases, for legitimate histor- 
ical reasons, practices which may now prove 
discriminatory. For example, in the employ- 
ment field, questions are now being raised 
about the value of traditional tests, appli- 
cation forms, job descriptions, apprentice- 
ship, vocational schools. Added as barriers 
are lack of adequate housing, inadequate 
transportation, arrest records. With the 
growth of suburbs, many cities find solutions 
for discrimination in employment, and as- 
sessing community needs, not possible with- 
out the cooperation and coordination of the 
suburbs. It is necessary, therefore, that prob- 
lems and solutions be looked at in the metro- 
politan, rather than just in the city, perspec- 
tive. All of these concerns need the dedication 
and know-how of adult educators. 

5. New Areas of Concern. The Montreal 
Statement could be used as the basis for 
continuing discussions on new areas of con- 
cerns in human rights, i.e. civil disobedience, 
rebellion and revolution; rights fo groups; 
human rights in armed conflicts; right to 
family planning; rights of the child; tech- 
nology and human rights involving elec- 
tronic and other forms of intrusion on the 
right of privacy, implications of computer- 
based technocracy for democratic govern- 
ment, protection of traditional cultures 
against the homogenizing influence of a tech- 
nological civilization, new developments in 
medicine and biology and their impact on 
human rights; right of individual petition; 
the Ombudsman; the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Human Rights.™ 

6. Research. There is a need for extended 
research on human rights. Foundations 
should consider making grants for programs 
of research and study as well as fellowships. 
Curricula and text books should be reviewed 
to eradicate bias, intentional and uninten- 
tional. Courses of study should be developed 
which promote human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms, The United Nations Institute 
for Training and Research (UNITAR) sub- 
mitted to the Montreal Assembly an excel- 
lent paper entitled, “Suggestions for Research 
on Human Rights” which contains many 
helpful suggestions.” 

7. Positive Action. There is a need to re- 
port and encourage positive action as a 
stimulus to similar activity by others, Bi- 
racial and multicultural committees which 
meet regularly are examples. We need to use 
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as models persons who have shown the cour- 
age of their convictions such as Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr., Branch Rickey in his sup- 
port of Jackie Robinson, as the first Negro 
baseball player, the Scandinavian people 
who cooperated in the successful effort to 
bring 8,000 Jews out of Denmark to escape 
the concentration camps ordered by Hitler. 

9. Poverty and Human Rights. Without the 
wherewithal to buy the meal or to rent 
the home, many human rights are academic. 
There is a close relationship between poverty 
and human rights. We need to recognize the 
circular chain: In order to get income one 
needs a job; in order to get a job one needs 
a good education; in order to get a good 
education one must go to a “good” school; in 
order to go to a “good” school, one must 
come from a “good” neighborhood; in order 
to live in that kind of neighborhood one 
needs income; and in order to have income 
one needs a job—and the circie is complete. 
At every point in the circle, there is work 
for adult educators to do. 

We need to bridge the gap between the 
haves and the have-nots, the literate and 
the illiterate, the advantaged and the dis- 
advantaged, the dominant and non-domi- 
nant groups. Adult educators and adult edu- 
cational organizations have the unique ca- 
pacity from past experience to develop the 
kind of empathy which will make for valid 
communication and understanding. We 
need to indicate by our own involvement 
and example that we are not only preaching 
but practicing equal opportunity. 

Four days before he died, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., spoke in the Washington Cathe- 
dral in Washington, D.C. In explaining the 
reason for his projected Poor People’s March 
on Washington the next month, he said: 
“We are coming to call attention to the gulf 
between promise and fulfillment.” It was to 
be a reminder. Five years earlier speaking 
at the Lincoln Memorial in the 1963 March 
on Washington, he had said: “I say to you 
today, my friends, that in spite of the difi- 
culties and frustrations of the moment, I 
still have a dream. It is a dream deeply 
rooted in the American dream. ...I have 
a dream that my four little children will one 
day live in a nation where they will not be 
judged by the color of their skin but by the 
content of their Character“. Ten years ago, 
Eleanor Roosevelt said it this way: “Where, 
after all, do universal human rights begin? 
In small places, close to home—so close and 
so small that they cannot be seen on any 
map of the world. Yet they are the world of 
the individual person: The neighborhood he 
lives in; the school or college he attends; 
the factory, farm or office where he works. 
Such are the places where every man, 
woman and child seeks equal justice, equal 
opportunity, equal dignity without discrimi- 
nation. Unless these rights have meaning 
there, they have little meaning any- 
where. 

FOOTNOTES 


The Commission includes also A. Philip 
Randolph, labor leader; Tom Clark, former 
Associate Justice, U.S. Supreme Court; 
George Meany, President AFL-CIO; Elinor L. 
Gordon, President of the Citizens Committee 
for Children; Robert Meyner, former gover- 
nor of New Jersey; Dr. J. Willis Hurst, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Bruno Bitker, Chairman of the 
Human Rights Panel at the White House 
Conference on International Cooperation in 
1965; and also the Secretary of State; the 
Attorney General; the Secretary of Labor; 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development; the Staff Director of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights and the Chair- 
man of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. James F. Green is Executive 
Director. The Commission’s address is: c/o 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 

Additional members of the Commission 
were: Fred R. Harris, U.S. Senator (Okla.); 
Edward W. Brooke, U.S. Senator (Mass.); 
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James C. Corman, U.S. Representative (Cal.); 
William M. McCulloch, U.S. Representative 
(Ohio); I. W. Abel, President, United Steel- 
workers of America (AFL-CIO); Charles B. 
Thornton, Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Executive Officer, Litton Industries, Inc.; Roy 
Wilkins, Executive Director, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple; Katherine Graham Peden, former Com- 
missioner of Commerce, State of Kentucky; 
Herbert Jenkins, Chief of Police, Atlanta, Ga. 

3 Eight countries abstained: U.S.S.R., the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Saudi Arabia, and the Union of 
South Africa. 
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For materials and further information, 
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partment of State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 

% Copies of the Montreal Statement may 
be obtained by writing The Assembly for 
Human Rights, 866 United Nations Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

*The address of the United Nations In- 
stitute for Training and Research is 801 
United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the previous order, the 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lone] for 20 minutes. 


EVENTS AT THE DEMOCRATIC NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the news media, particularly the 
television medium, failed to show what 
was actually happening in Chicago 
while the Democratic convention was 
going on. This very much concerns me, 
because the people of this country are 
entitled to know all the truth. That is 
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why permission was granted to the 
major networks to cover the Democratic 
National Convention. The people are 
entitled to know all the truth, not just 
some of it. 

Prior to the time of the convention, 
it was well known to the Chicago po- 
lice, to Mayor Daley, and to others that 
major efforts would be made to disrupt 
and even to destroy the Democratic 
National Convention, if it could be done. 

When I went to Chicago, there was & 
group called the Committee Against 
Student Terrorism, which reprinted an 
article, published in Barron’s magazine, 
a conservative financial publication, 
which spelled out the plan of disruption 
and for overwhelming the Democratic 
Convention in Chicago, which was in the 
making several months prior to the con- 
vention. 

The article is entitled “Ballots or 
Bullets” and explains the plan to disrupt 
the convention of the Democratic Party, 
mainly by Communist-oriented persons 
who planned to converge on Chicago 
from all over America. This is more or 
less an outline of the battle plan, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BALLOTS OR BULLETS?—RaDICAL LEFTISTS May 
TRIGGER VIOLENCE NEXT WEEK IN CHICAGO 


(By William Good and Jeffrey St. John) 


This week, as all the world knows, 
Democrats and “democrats” of every stripe 
will begin making their way to Chicago. 
Residents of the Windy City may be 
forgiven if they regard the prospect 
with mixed emotions, for if nothing else 
things ought to be livelier during the party’s 
National Convention than they were for 
Republicans at Miami Beach a fortnight ago. 
To be sure, the name of Spiro Agnew, if 
“not a household word” (as the G.O.P. Vice 
Presidential candidate was happy to admit), 
did turn out to be something of a sputtering 
bombshell when it first was dropped; several 
miles away in a Miami ghetto, meanwhile, 
blacks and whites were shooting it up over 
issues none too distinct but, apparently, not 
related to the presence of Mr. Agnew and his 
fellow visitors across the bay. In general, 
calm and sunshine prevailed at Miami Beach. 
By contrast, Chicago promises to be both 
windy and hot. 

THE YIPPIES ARE COMING 

Upwards of 100,000 militant radicals, rang- 
ing from student groups and so-called Yip- 
pies to out-and-out Black Power zealots, are 
expected to converge on the convention site. 
Security precautions approaching those of a 
police state have been implemented by Dem- 
ocratic chiefs at the city, state and federal 
level. Nevertheless, reports persist that a 
carefully organized civic disturbance of major 
(perhaps unprecedented) proportions will be 
touched off by a handful of self-styled 
American Marxists. 

The city that almost burned down once 
before makes an ominous convention site 
for the party in power today. Such incen- 
diary plans for revolutionary disruption, 
after all, are set against a backdrop of racial 
violence that Mayor Richard Daley's dedi- 
cated legions somehow have been unable to 
control; prominent among the city’s trouble- 
making groups are the so-called Blackstone 
Rangers, of recent contempt-of-Congress no- 
toriety. Adding fuel to the fire in the next 
few days is sure to be a delegate-seating chal- 
lenge from the rump Loyal Democrats of Mis- 
sissippi, headed by Charles Evers (and backed 
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by Hubert Humphrey). There is every in- 
dication, then, that the white radicals now 
heading for Chicago hope their scheme of 
disruption will ignite widespread rioting, 
looting and sniping on a scale dwarfing that 
of recent incidents in Oleveland or Miami. 

If all this comes as a rude shock, it 
shouldn’t. The intentions and goals of do- 
mestic Marxist revolutionaries have been 
well documented (in Barron’s, for example, 
by Alice Widener and other writers). The 
problem is that such warnings largely have 
been ignored by government and the com- 
munications media. The Democrats in con- 
vention assembled could find their chickens 
coming home to roost, since the target will 
be the very party which has held sway in 
Washington since U.S. riots began breaking 
out five years ago. On the unofficial agenda 
at Chicago, therefore, may be the first brutal 
attempt by American radicals to force politi- 
cal decisions through mob violence, or the 
threat of it—the be of a new phase 
in America’s revolutionary war of the Six- 
ties. 

The rough blueprint for disruption at the 
Democratic Convention was spelled out at a 
June 29 press conference, in New York City, 
held by the Fifth Avenue Parade Committee. 
On hand to launch the Chicago-bound Na- 
tional Mobilization Committee (MOB) was 
its chairman—and leader of the bloody Oc- 
tober 1967 March on the Pentagon—David 
Dellinger, who likes to call himself “a non- 
Soviet Communist.” Present, too, was Tom 
Hayden, a founder of Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society (SDS), who, between and since 
trips to Hanoi (with fellow traveling Yale 
Professor Staughton Lynd and U.S. Commu- 
nist theoreticlan Herbert Aptheker), has led 
a number of the SDS street scenes. 


MAKING MOB’S SCENE 


MOB’s battle plan is as simple as it is sin- 
ister: the aim is to bring convention machin- 
ery to a halt for “failing to serve the human 
needs of the people.” Helping in this en- 
deavor will be the hippie-derivative group 
called Yippies. Jerry Rubin, the head Yippie, 
doubles as leader of the Peking-leaning Pro- 
gressive Labor Party (PLP) and was Dellin- 
ger’s o- project director” for last year’s Pen- 
tagon affair. 

PLP boasts a record of achievements and 
stated goals all its own. First, its vice chair- 
man, William Epton, got himself convicted 
for inciting the 1964 Harlem riots. Second, 
PLP appears to be muscling into control of 
SDS by infiltration, pushing out many of the 
well-meaning but “misguided” (non- 
Marxist) members. Third, as its national 
student organizer, Jeff Gordon, bluntly told 
the radical newsweekly Guardian (July 6, 
1968) : We in the PLP are inspired by reyo- 
lutionaries all over the world who use (Marx- 
ism-Leninism) successfully to win Social- 
ism. Yes, in this context we are very proud 
to be ‘Peking-oriented.’ Our orientation is for 
smashing state power of U.S. imperialism 
and replacing it with the working class.” 


THE FLOWER CHILDREN 


But are the Yippies an extension of PLP? 
Not quite, as New York’s underground publi- 
cation “East Village Other” has reported. 
They “are the children of the middle class; 
children who refuse to ‘grow up,” refuse to 
accept the world their parents created. The 
Yippies have had white-middle-class Amer- 
ica, and they didn’t like it.” To many ob- 
servers, the hippie sub-culture, popularized 
as benign by the mass media, sooner or later 
had to drop in on active radical politics. 

Yippies got into the act last March 20, 
with a “Yip-in” at New York’s bustling Grand 
Central Terminal. Boldly blocking passen- 
gers and trains, while battling police, 5,000 
Yippies disrupted the station for two-and-a- 
half hours. Some observers have suggested 
that the “Yip-in” was a dry run for the 
Democratic Convention, since Jerry Rubin 
even then had been writing about his plan 
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to disrupt the Chicago conclave. Recently, 
the Yippie office confided that it hopes to put 
10,000 erstwhile flower children into the 
Windy City. Rennie Davis, MOB coordinator 
and a Dellinger associate, said in a telephone 
interview that Rubin’s group is “closely 
cooperating” with the MOB. 

Silly-sounding as all this may seem, a closer 
look at what MOB and Yippies plan for the 
Democrats can dispel any humor in the situ- 
ation. Indeed, it must be causing the stoical 
Mayor Daley to shudder. Tom Hayden spelled 
things out in his June 29 press conference, 
as quoted by Guardian: “We are planning 
tactics of prolonged direct action to put heat 
on the government and its political party.” In 
New Left rhetoric, “direct action” can in- 
clude street barricading, fire bombing, seiz- 
ure of buildings and massive confrontations 
with the police. Last spring’s siege of Colum- 
bia University, which Hayden helped to lead, 
hinted at what's to come for Chicago. 

“We realize that it will be no picnic, Hay- 
den says, “but responsibility for any violence 
that develops lies with the authorities, not 
the demonstrators.” Hayden means, of 
course, that Chicago police must not stop his 
shock troops if they invade the convention 
hall, block traffic or make exits and entrances 
impossible. Such tactics, refined at Colum- 
bia, were tested first at the Pentagon. Here’s 
how a national newsmagazine described the 
earlier scene: “An assault squad wielding 
clubs and ax handles probed the rope barriers 
in front of the Pentagon entrances, taunting 
and testing white-hatted federal marshals 
who stood in close line. After 90-odd minutes 
of steadily rising invective and rolling 
around in the north parking lot of the 
Pentagon, flying wedges of demonstrators 
surged toward the less heavily defended press 
entrances.” 

Ten of the “peace protestors” actually man- 
aged to penetrate the Pentagon. With their 
ranks greatly swelled in Chicago, how many 
more might gain access to the convention 
floor, even physically taking it over? More 
than a hundred anti-war groups mustered 
for the march on the Pentagon produced a 
mob force estimated at 55,000. For Chicago, 
that number easily could double or treble. 
On June 29, both Dellinger and Hayden 
stated that most of the organizations present 
at the Pentagon will return for the Conven- 
tion. The latter-day Yippies, for their part, 
marshalled 5,000 at Grand Central. How 
many can they dredge up in a nationwide 
effort, presumably recruited from New York, 
San Francisco, Boston and other hippie 
haunts? All told, the motley crowd converg- 
ing on Chicago could number a quarter-mil- 
lion. 

Bast Village Other” has given a glimpse 
of what the Yippies, at least, have in mind. 
As a starter, brothers and sisters dressed in 
Viet Cong garb will go “electioneering,” shak- 
ing hands in mimicry of bourgeois politicans. 
Others even will go to work, if only tempo- 
rarily. “Yippies plan to paint their cars like 
taxicabs, pick up delegates and drop them 
off in Wisconsin,” observes the underground 
publication. “We are infiltrating the hotels 
with bellboys and cooks. We are also infiltrat- 
ing the press.” Sound like innocent child’s 
play for the flower children? “The Demo- 
crats,” reports E. V. O., “will probably have 
to travel from hotel to convention hall by 
helicopter.” 

Last November 16, Jerry Rubin summed up 
the strategy for disruption, in The Village 
Voice, with this clarion call: “See you next 
August in Chicago at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. Bring pot, fake delegates’ 
cards, smokebombs, costumes, blood to throw, 
and all kinds of interesting props. Also foot- 
ball helmets.” 

NO TEA PARTY? 


It’s clear that Chicago is in for something 
more serious than a panty raid. The pos- 
sibility of arousing ghetto violence, more- 
over, is quite real. Here’s Rubin, in The Vil- 
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lage Voice: “The goal? A massive white 
revolutionary youth movement which, work- 
ing in parallel cooperation with the rebel- 
lions in the black communities, could seri- 
ously disrupt this country, and thus be an 
internal catalyst for a breakdown of the 
American ability and will to fight guerrillas 
overseas. Thus defeated abroad by peasant 
revolutionaries, and disrupted from within 
by blacks and whites, the empire of the 
United States will find itself faced with 
rebellions from 15 different directions.” 

Further, according to Hayden, “in the fu- 
ture it is conceivable that students will 
threaten destruction of buildings as the last 
deterrent to police attacks.” It follows that 
both Rubin and Hayden actually need the 
police, to oppose the radicals in a forceful 
confrontation. No longer pretending concern 
with simple issues (like Columbia’s educa- 
tion reform or opposition to the draft), their 
interest is in the inciting of violence as a 
political weapon. Such tactics, not inciden- 
tally, also tend to gain new recruits to their 
ranks. 


After SDS’ June convention, FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover observed that a sabotage- 
explosive workshop even discussed the finer 
points of firing Molotov cocktails from shot- 
guns, as well as similar forms of so-called 
defense measures that could be used in de- 
fiance of police action.” 

The new development within the white 
radical camp not only points to violence, 
but also to the “glory of death” in “con- 
frontations” on behalf of the cause.“ If 
this seems a dubious assumption, here’s what 
the New Left publication, Ramparts, had to 
say about the Pentagon riot: “Objectively 
speaking, perhaps the best thing that could 
have happened... would have been for 
somebody to have been kliled. For American 
soldiers to have shot unarmed American ci- 
vilians exercising their right of free speech 
would have been a blow from which the Ad- 
ministration could never recover.” 


CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 


Dragged into this potentially Draconian 
nightmare may be Senator Eugene Mc- 
Carthy's youthful horde of idealistic sup- 
porters—the celebrated Children's Crusade.” 
While many adult McCarthy boosters are 
aware of the MOB and Yippie threat, few 
of the well-meaning college students seem 
willing to believe they could become un- 
witting pawns. (There’s evidence that Sen- 
ator McCarthy does; last week he asked them 
all to stay home and “demonstrate in your 
own cities,” His self-appointed field leader, 
Allard Lowenstein, indicated he wouldn’t 
take orders of that sort.) 

Great numbers of these young people al- 
most certainly will go to Chicago. Clinton 
Deveaux, McCarthy’s convention coordinator, 
has indicated that a Life magazine estimate 
of one million McCarthyites in Chicago was 
too low; until recently, he had hopes for 
1% or even two million. “Anybody that wants 
to go will go,” shrugs another staffer. If they 
have to beg or borrow their way. There will 
be more people than that city has ever seen. 
These are kids who slept on desks and who 
actually went hungry during the New York 
primary.” 

Emotionally, the campaign is do-or-die for 
many of McCarthy’s young people. However 
misplaced their response, it nonetheless 
makes for still another potentially explosive 
threat overhanging the Convention. Al- 
though McCarthy’s kids may be non-violent 
in nature, the followers of Dellinger, Rubin & 
Co. plan to try enlisting the McCarthy sup- 
porters in their disruption, by means of pre- 
convention” demonstrations in favor of the 
Minnesota Senator. 

If McCarthy loses his bid for the nomina- 
tion, what happens? His youthful followers 
likely would conclude that “the system is 
corrupt.” Those radical pre-convention agita- 
tions then could evolve into a “protest 
march,” which in turn could mushroom into 
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full-blown riot. Some McCarthy activists al- 
ready have threatened to “disrupt” if Vice 
President Humphrey is the nominee. Pete 
Hamill, in The Village Voice (June 20) 
warned: “It is as simple as this: It must be 
McCarthy, because it can’t be Humphrey. If 
the Central Committee (the Democratic Con- 
vention delegates) gives us Humphrey any- 
way, we can drift into quietism, and tend our 
private garden, or we can disrupt, disrupt, 
disrupt.” 

Ironically, then, the radical revolutionaries 
win if Humphrey does. He is heir apparent to 
the Johnson Administration policies. No mat- 
ter how much he has tried to pull away in 
recent months, Mr. Humphrey is the “evil 
symbol of the establishment” the radicals 
need to keep them in business. 

On the other hand, if McCarthy somehow 
were to win, the radicals would be in real 
trouble. First, as the May 20 issue of the SDS 
publication New Left Notes“ lamented, stu- 
dent support for the radicals was drained 
away by the active campaigns of both Sena- 
tor McCarthy and the late Senator Robert 
Kennedy. This drain could be permanent, 
eliminating an important segment of radical 
support, if the “system” actually works to 
produce a McCarthy nomination. That would 
prove the radicals wrong and the liberals 
right—precipitating a grave crisis in radical 
ranks. 


PRECEDENT DE GAULLE 

Proof of the validity of such a contention 
has been supplied by New Left Professor 
Staughton Lynd. Using as a point of reference 
de Gaulle’s use of the political process to 
defuse what French radicals started last May, 
Lynd wrote in the July 13 Guardian: “‘Ameri- 
can radicals will be pondering the lessons of 
the French experience for a long time to 
come. One thing seems clear: the use of the 
electoral process to defuse, co-opt, and 
emasculate confrontation politics has been 
classically demonstrated.” 

In reality, the radicals, hoping for violent 
confrontation at Chicago, desperately want 
a Humphrey victory—to block McCarthy, 
who seems to represent a more dangerous 
threat to their future than anyone else on 
the American political scene today. They need 
anger, frustration and hostility from Mc- 
Carthy’s supporters. Thus, an imperative for 
MOB and Yippie leaders is to precipitate dis- 
ruptive “Demonstrations for McCarthy,” hop- 
ing any accompanying violence will frighten 
the delegates at Chicago's stockyards into a 
stampede to Humphrey. 

How Mayor Daley, his Chicago police, the 
Illinois troopers and the national Democratic 
Party officials will react to such a series of 
events remains to be seen. McCarthy’s will- 
ingness to take second place on the ticket 
with Humphrey might offer a way around 
the worst of the impending trouble. But 
there’s no question that Chicago provides an 
ideal combination of incendiary factors, and 
the Democratic Convention offers the spark 
to touch it off. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
it is fairly clear that these people 
planned, if they could, to recruit every 
terrorist they could find, every Commu- 
nist, every misled person, every weirdo, 
screwball, nut, crank, or revolutionary in 
America, as well as any other person they 
could delude into coming along with 
them. The persons doing this included 
those who organized the siege at Colum- 
bia University, the assault on the Pen- 
tagon, and who caused most of the major 
riots in this country in recent years. 

Mr. President, let me mention just one 
quotation from the article. Hayden is 
the man referred to by the Senator from 
Ohio as a Peking-oriented Communist 
who visited Ho Chi Minh to help get his 
plans in order in Hanoi. 
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“We realize that it will be no picnic,” 
Hayden says, “but responsibility for any vio- 
lence that develops lies with the authorities, 
not the demonstrators.” Hayden means, of 
course, that Chicago police must not stop 
his shock troops if they invade the conven- 
tion hall, block traffic or make exits and en- 
trances impossible. Such tactics, refined at 
Columbia, were tested first at the Pentagon. 
Here's how a national newsmagazine de- 
scribed the earlier scene: “An assault squad 
wielding clubs and ax handles probed the 
rope barriers in front of the Pentagon en- 
trances, taunting and testing white-hatted 
federal marshals who stood in close line. After 
90-odd minutes of steadily rising invective 
and rolling around in the north parking lot 
of the Pentagon, flying wedges of demonstra- 
tors surged toward the less heavily defended 
press entrances.” 

Ten of the “peace protestors” actually man- 
aged to penetrate the Pentagon. 


Mr. President, I think the real plan 
of this group was to recruit a mob so big 
that delegates would have to use heli- 
copters to get from downtown hotels out 
to the amphitheater where the conven- 
tion was being held. It was planned also 
to stir up the black community in Chi- 
cago to engage in all-out rioting, burn- 
ing, and looting, so that nothing could go 
on in Chicago while the convention was 
supposed to be held there. 

The Chicago police knew about this. 
Every newsman had it available to him 
as well, with the information sometimes 
being passed out to the delegates. Here 
was a plan to disrupt the convention of 
a national political party which I believe 
to be one of our fine American institu- 
tions. Here was a plan to create all the 
violence they could and, if they could, 
completely to disrupt the convention so 
that it could not be held at all. 

Quoting again from the plan they had 
working: 

“Yippies plan to paint their cars like taxi- 
cabs, pick up delegates and drop them off in 
Wisconsin,” observes the underground pub- 
lication. We are infiltrating the hotels with 
bellboys and cooks. We are also infiltrating 
the press.” 


Just to give one simple example of 
what they did at the hotels: I was a dele- 
gate at the Pick-Congress Hotel where 
stinkbombs were exploded and their 
fumes spread into the lobby. Some were 
also dropped down the elevator shafts so 
that every time the elevators went up and 
down, in spite of the best efforts of the 
hotel people to try to remove the offend- 
ing odors, the horrible smells would per- 
sist through the lobby and in the corri- 
dors. Persons would smell horrible for a 
half hour afterward just by being on the 
elevator or from passing through a hotel 
corridor. 

The television commentators did not go 
into that. They were in those hotels, and 
I cannot figure out how they did not 
know the smells were there. They did the 
same thing in the lobby of the Hotel 
Conrad Hilton. 

The voters were told they were not 
going to be permitted to hold any demon- 
strations inside the convention hall or 
inside the convention grounds. We heard 
so much about “police state activities” 
because Mayor Daley had arranged to 
have a cyclone fence built around the 
convention hall to help maintain law and 
order. 
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Mr, President, I know of nothing that 
has been said about a similar cyclone 
fence around the hall in Miami, where 
the Republican Convention was held. 
Of course, the cyclone fence at Miami 
was about 8 feet high. Whether it had 
a couple of strands of barbed wire at the 
top, I do not know, but its whole purpose 
was to keep people on the outside from 
entering without authorization. 

I passed through the chain-link fence 
at Chicago a dozen times or more, and 
no one stopped me. I drove through re- 
peatedly in an automobile. It was put 
there to prevent the crowd from running 
into Convention Hall, and it served to 
channel those who were entitled to do so, 
to enter at the entrance, and thus afford 
the police a better chance to block the 
entrance i? an unauthorized mob sought 
to push in and overwhelm the delegates 
and other authorized persons while the 
convention was in session, 

Would it have been better to defend 
the hall with a fence or defend it with 
troops which had to be used in some 
other parts of Chicago? It became neces- 
sary to use troops elsewhere in order to 
maintain law and order. I did not hear 
one account explaining that people in 
Grant Park were not engaged in lawful 
activities. 

It is my understanding that the Amer- 
ican flag was taken off the pole in the 
park in front of the Pick-Congress 
Hotel, and the red flag of anarchy was 
run up in its place. If the police had not 
fought their way in and taken the red 
flag down and put the American flag up, 
I, if I had been a taxpayer of Chicago, 
would have refused to pay my taxes. I 
think Americans are entitled to have the 
American flag fly from the highest point 
in town, rather than to allow the red 
flag of anarchy to fly in its place. So the 
police put Old Glory back. That was their 
duty, and they should have been com- 
mended for it. 

All sorts of lawless assaults were made 
on policemen. They were called every 
curse word that one could call them. 
They were spat upon. They were called 
all kinds of uncivil names. Human refuse 
was thrown on them. The jagged edges of 
beer bottles were thrown in their faces. 

I have been told that the mob sprayed 
a chemical, a lye solution known as Easy- 
Off, used by women to clean out the in- 
sides of ovens. This lye solution is con- 
tained in a spray can that can be bought 
in any grocery store. But those people 
were not using it to clean ovens; they 
sprayed the lye solution in the faces of 
policemen. If a policeman got any of it 
in his eyes, he could have been blinded 
forever. 

Some of the mob ripped tiles off the 
walls of men’s and women’s restrooms. 
They sharpened the tiles until they were 
as sharp as a razor. Then they would 
throw them into the faces of policemen. 

All of this simply went unreported, as 
if the policemen were not provoked, 
Some 80 of those Chicago policemen were 
injured. Many of them had to be hos- 
pitalized as a result of actions by this 
unruly mob. So far as I could tell, they 
never reacted unless they were provoked. 

Mr. President, other things were going 
on at that convention that should be 
noted. Some people came to Chicago with 
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the feeling that, if they could not nomi- 
nate their man for President, they 
wanted the Democrats to lose. Quite a 
few of them either were or had been 
associated with the John Kennedy ad- 
ministration and were no longer with the 
Johnson administration. Some of them 
were looking forward to the day when 
another Kennedy could be in the White 
House, and they thought it would occur 
sooner in the event the Democrats were 
defeated this round rather than if the 
Democrats’ nominee were elected this 
round. So some of those delegates came 
with the purpose of making the Demo- 
crats lose rather than win. How else one 
could account for the conduct of these 
delegates is absolutely impossible. For 
example, certain people in the New York 
delegation were given credentials and 
given cards so they could enter the con- 
vention hall. All they would have to do 
would be to wear their delegate’s badge 
and wear the card, which was put into a 
machine that would register a red or 
green light, depending on whether that 
person had a proper pass or not. Having 
been so informed, they said they were 
going to take the delegates’ badges off 
and enter without delegates’ badges. 
Well, they had to be stopped. 

At times, when important people were 
speaking, the television cameras were 
taken away from the speaker and were 
focused all the time on some trouble- 
maker who was deliberately trying to 
create a false impression. The convention 
floor was overloaded the way it was. The 
only way a delegate could let anyone get 
to the floor was to give him his conven- 
tion delegate’s pass. All that person 
would have to do was show the delegate’s 
badge, which would be put in the ma- 
chine, and he would go in. 

Obviously, when there were not enough 
seats in the galleries, many of them 
would be standing. Someone would go in- 
side with a delegate’s badge. Then that 
one person would take three or four 
other badges or credentials and give them 
to other people so they could come in- 
side and see the proceedings. There was 
not anything necessarily wrong about 
that, but the mayor of Chicago had been 
alerted that there were three plots to as- 
sassinate three candidates. The Vice 
President personally reported that he 
had received six threats on his life in 
Chicago alone. 

We know what happened when security 
measures did not properly protect Robert 
Kennedy in Los Angeles and he was 
killed. So there was some effort to main- 
tain at least a minimum of security in- 
side that hall. I assume the policemen 
were willing to take a chance if someone 
came in with a delegate’s pass or badge. 
They knew that at least the delegate 
wanted that person to enter the hall and 
that it was not an assassin coming in. 
So they required people to have their 
passes or badges. 

To try to keep the aisles clear and to 
try to limit the number of people inside 
the hall so it would be possible to carry 
on the convention and have people move 
about, everyone was required to have his 
credentials at all times. I was asked, not 
once, but 50 times, I suppose, Where are 
your credentials?” 

Although there was a small string of 
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an elastic nature with which one could 
hang the credentials around his neck 
so it could be seen immediately, I found 
it inconvenient, and half the time I had 
it in my pocket. 

If one did not have his badge, if he 
had given his badge or identification 
card to someone else, he had no busi- 
ness being inside the hall, and he was 
requested to leave. So, when a trouble- 
maker proceeded to give his badge to 
someone else—I suppose for some rea- 
son—the police were required to eject 
that person when he did not have his 
credentials. When that person declined 
to leave the hall, all kinds of uproars 
were raised by people, shouting, He is 
a delegate, he is a delegate, he is a dele- 
gate.” He may have been a delegate, 
but he did not have his pass, so he fitted 
the biblical description of the man who 
went to attend a wedding without wear- 
ing a wedding garment; he was not 
properly outfitted to be there. The result 
was that it was the duty of the ushers— 
and they could not do it by them- 
selves—to require anyone who did not 
have a badge to leave the hall. Was 
that fact made known by Huntley- 
Brinkley or Walter Cronkite or anyone 
else? Not once to my knowledge did 
they mention it. 

I personally loaned my credentials to 
other delegates so their wives could get 
inside conventional hall for a while. 
Other prominent people permitted oth- 
ers to enter using their credentials to 
my certain knowledge. All they needed 
was a card that could be placed in a 
machine and a little badge so one could 
be on the floor. None of that was re- 
ported by the press, for reasons I can- 
not understand. 

Furthermore, I watched the galler- 
ies while all the demonstrations and 
pandemonium were going on. The same 
persons who raised their voices when 
someone would vote for, let us say, Sen- 
ator McGovern, would scream just as 
loudly when some would vote for some 
other candidate. He would scream 
equally loudly when someone voted for 
anyone except Vice President Hum- 
PHREY. So one could see that those peo- 
ple were there to do everything they 
could to hurt Vice President Hum- 
PHREY’s chances of being nominated, and 
to help everyone other than Vice Presi- 
dent Humpnrey. There was obviously a 
combined plan to hurt HUMPHREY, beat 
HUMPHREY, and beat the Democratic 
Party if HUMPHREY was the nominee, 
and hurt the Democratic Party on the 
assumption that Humpurey would be 
the nominee. Never was it pointed out 
that these were the same people, who 
were doing exactly the same thing, act- 
ing in concert and collusion, or acting in 
parallel fashion, to try to achieve their 
purpose, 

Then there were the silly questions 
asked which never should have been 
asked. The commentators and reporters 
were trying to put words in the mouths 
of people. For example, the New Hamp- 
shire delegate was asked, Is that scratch 
where the police hit you?” He said, “‘No, 
they did not hit me, but when they 
pulled me away from the entrance, there 
was a scuffle and I got a scratch.” They 
were putting all kinds of words in peo- 
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ple’s mouths. They would not observe 
that what went on was being done by 
the same people. All those who were 
shouting for McCarruy were the same 
ones who were shouting for MCGOVERN 
and were shouting for Phillips and were 
shouting for KENNEDY. They were shout- 
ing for four or five different candidates. 
Why did not the commentators observe 
that and point it out? 

Furthermore, it is clear that some of 
these people came to the convention to 
try to destroy it because they were not 
happy over the fact that Vice President 
HuMPHREY was likely to be the nominee, 
and they aided some people to get inside 
the convention hall so they could make 
as much noise and racket as they could. 

When Daley’s people, people who love 
Daley, as most people in Chicago do, pro- 
ceeded to scream, “We love Daley,” the 
same commentators would say, “Look, 
Daley has packed the galleries,” never 
pointing out that the other people had 
packed the galleries for days, using every 
tactic they could to try to embarrass the 
convention. None of the commentators 
pointed that out. It is amazing that so 
many things were obvious and that the 
commentators never pointed them out, 
but that they could point out things that, 
at most, could be no more than half- 
truths. 

Mr. President, the Governor of Louisi- 
ana is a very popular Governor. He has 
a reputation for law and order. The only 
people who have been hit by police clubs 
in Louisiana, as far as I know, have been 
some of the Ku Klux Klan who tried to 
violate the rights of some Negro march- 
ers. The Negro marchers did not make 
any trouble, because he explained to 
them that they were going to get the 
same treatment they observed the Ku 
Klux Klan getting as soon as they started 
violating the law. 

He was reelected by more than 82 per- 
cent of the votes. The people of the 
State changed the constitution so that 
the Governor of Louisiana could run 
again, and when he made the race, and 
was renominated by a vote of more than 
80 percent, the Republicans were so im- 
pressed that no Republican ran against 
him for Governor of Louisiana from the 
Republican Party. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I took about 
the same attitude on law enforcement, 
and I am happy to say that I received 87 
percent of the votes of the Democratic 
Party and, bless the Republicans, they 
were sufficiently impressed that they 
persuaded their man to withdraw. 

I find that the people of my State very 
much approve of law and order, be they 
Republicans or be they Democrats. So, 
when the Governor of Louisiana observed 
what went on in Chicago, just as I did, 
he made a statement before the Louisiana 
delegation that if that same bunch of 
trash wanted to try in Louisiana what 
they did in Chicago, what Daley gave 
them was just a taste, just a small taste, 
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of what they would get in Louisiana. That 
statement received a standing ovation 
from the Louisiana delegation. That 
delegation included people of all races, 
labor leaders, business people, people 
from all walks of life, the ministry and 
everybody else, but they completely ap- 
proved of strong law enforcement, and of 
a mayor who has the courage to protect 
the citizens from the lawless element, the 
irresponsible element, and those who are 
not very good Americans. 

That bunch of demonstrators over 
there in Grant Park were carrying and 
waving a Vietcong flag about half the 
size of a bedspread, and they would shout, 
“Ho Chi Minh, Ho Chi Minh, Ho Chi 
Minh,” screaming, “Hurray for Ho Chi 
Minh,” and shouting for victory for the 
Vietcong Communists who are fighting 
against the American boys who went 
there to uphold the position of this Na- 
tion. Very little was said about that. I 
never saw that Vietcong flag on televi- 
sion though they did at one time show 
some of that rabble mass screaming, 
“Ho Chi Minh, Ho Chi Minh.” 

Mr. President, those demonstrators 
came to Chicago for the purpose of creat- 
ing trouble and disorder. Sixty percent 
of them were from outside the State of 
Illinois, and probably 85 percent from 
outside the city of Chicago. They came 
wearing football helmets to prevent ef- 
fective retaliation by the police, and were 
earrying their football helmets all over 
the place. 

Much has been said about alleged mis- 
treatment of the press by the Chicago 
police. Mr. President, it is difficult for a 
policeman being hit, being stoned, and 
being spit upon to know who is a press 
man and who is not. We have a picture 
which appeared in the Chicago Sun- 
Times of a so-called cameraman, a news- 
paper photographer, allegedly being im- 
properly treated or manhandled by the 
police. 

Mr. President, the picture fails to show 
the man’s camera, but it does show his 
pack on his back, which makes him look 
very much like these other law violators, 
potburners, hippies, yippies, Commu- 
nists, or whatever else they might have 
been. You really would not know one 
from the other. When the police sought 
to move the crowd back, and there were 
some who failed to move, they had to 
grab hold of this man and push him, 
along with the rest. One could not read- 
ily tell him from the others. 

I was impressed with a picture ap- 
pearing in that same newspaper, the 
Chicago Sun-Times, with a picture story 
on how one cop used his nightstick. The 
story undertakes to say, “Here is the evi- 
dence; look at this picture; it shows that 
this policeman hit this Negro in the 
mouth with his billy club, and then these 
two men attacked him.” 

Mr. President, all one needs to do is 
look closely at the picture itself, and it 
is clear that when the police were trying 
to make this mob move back, this Negro 
refused to move back, and attacked the 
policeman instead. As evidence of that, 
there is his hand, holding the policeman’s 
club by its handle. That is not the police- 
man holding his club by the handle; 
that is the law violator, with his hand 
on the policeman’s club. The policeman’s 
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hand is turned upside down, and there ‘s 
the policeman, with his fist in the crimi- 
nal’s face. It would appear that the po- 
liceman did not hit the man with his 
nightstick; he has his fist in his face. 
You can see it in the picture itself. Take 
a look at it. 

So here is a man who assaults the po- 
lice, attempting to take the policeman’s 
billy club away from him and beat him 
with his own club. 

Why should the policeman not hit him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask for an- 
other 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Then here on 
the same page is the picture of this so- 
called photographer; and the account it- 
self says that he was without credentials. 
I noticed this, too: that many of this 
bunch of Communists, yippies, hippies, 
traitors, draft dodgers, and draft card 
burners were carrying cameras, so as to 
make it very difficult for the police to 
tell, when they tried to move this bunch 
of trash back, whether they were con- 
fronted with a newspaper or freelance 
photographer or a dedicated Communist, 
or what they were confronted with. 

Mr. President, I think the police used 
admirable restraint. They suffered in- 
juries, I suspect beyond those they in- 
flicted on this Communist-inspired group 
of troublemakers which descended to at- 
tack them. Those criminals got off very 
lightly indeed for what they did. There 
are those who would like to have us be- 
lieve that they were a bunch of children, 
I looked at the arrest reports. I did not 
notice that anybody was arrested who 
was not old enough to take a gun and 
fight for his country in Vietnam. This is 
not to say that they would fight for our 
country; but they were old enough to do 
it. Plenty of them were in their forties, 
who were in there leading this Commu- 
nist mob, waving a Vietnam flag, shout- 
ing for Ho Chi Minh, and spitting upon 
and cursing the police. 

Those police took a lot of brutality 
from that mob, but they did their duty. 
I have noticed, since this matter oc- 
curred, that the people of this country, 
without even hearing Chicago’s side, 
without hearing Mayor Daley’s side, but 
after just hearing the one-sided pres- 
entation of those who would have us 
believe that these were innocent chil- 
dren, have approved of the Chicago 
police restraining that mob; and I have 
been told since that time, by people who 
knew about it, that George Wallace has 
addressed crowds ranging from 15,000 
to 70,000, and that every time the third 
party candidate has said, “If you want 
to have law and order, you are going to 
have to support your law enforcement 
officers against the criminals,” and that 
he was for Daley, every person in the 
audience has stood up, with a tremen- 
dous round of applause, approving what 
Mayor Daley did. 

Furthermore, I have talked with a 
great number of people in Chicago who 
have complete confidence in their mayor 
and the record he has made. He is not 
only a great mayor because of his law 
enforcement record; he is also a great 
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mayor because he does not bend down to 
anybody he thinks is wrong. 

Let me illustrate that with one point. 
The cab drivers thought this would be a 
good time to pull a cab strike, because 
they thought they would have the mayor 
on his knees, begging them to call off 
that taxicab strike while the Democratic 
Convention was going on. The people who 
owned the taxicabs felt that Mayor 
Daley would have to yield to this pres- 
sure. They thought he would therefore 
be also compelled to give in to their de- 
mand for an increase in rates, which the 
people of Chicago would have to pay, not 
only during the Democratic Convention, 
but for all time to come. So both sides 
were prepared to shake down Mayor 
Daley, of Chicago, because of the con- 
vention he had sought and won for his 
city. 

Mayor Daley did not yield to either 
side. The bus drivers threatened to strike, 
and he got out a Taft-Hartley order to 
restrain them temporarily from striking. 
He persuaded the automobile manufac- 
turers to let him have 300 automobiles 
and he persuaded the firemen who were 
off duty and volunteers from among the 
young Democrats and others to move the 
delegates back and forth to the conven- 
tion hall, so they could do their duty and 
conduct the business they were sent 
there to do. 

A less courageous mayor would have 
yielded to that kind of pressure; but here 
is a man who will not yield to pressure, 
or to anybody he thinks is wrong. 

What did he get for his courage? They 
tried to portray him on television as the 
last of the oldtime city bosses. 

Mr. President, in my judgment that 
man deserves the applause of the entire 
Nation. He stood up against the misrep- 
resentation of television and the mis- 
representation of the left-leaning press 
and the misrepresentation of a great 
number of people who should know bet- 
ter. He withstood the pressures of the 
press, labor, management, rioters, Com- 
munists, and every other pressure that 
could be put on a man. He acted with 
honor. By the time our Louisiana dele- 
gation left Chicago, we were joking that 
we had nominated the wrong man and 
should have nominated Richard Daley 
for President of the United States. 

In further support of what I have said 
here today, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled Demonstra- 
tor’s Seized Diary Details Plan To Dis- 
rupt City,” written by Ronald Koziol, 
and published in the Chicago Tribune. 

I make that request because the arti- 
cle published in the Chicago Tribune 
proves that the rioters did just what 
they were undertaking to do. They did 
not muster the numbers they had hoped 
to muster, but they did undertake to do 
exactly what Barron’s article said they 
intended. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEMONSTRATOR’S SEIZED Diary DETAILS PLAN 
To Disrupr CITY 
(By Ronald Koziol) 

The inside story of disruptive plans by 
Communists and left-wing agitators to dis- 
rupt the city during the Democratic national 
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convention was obtained last night by The 
Tribune. 

Most of the plans were kept in a secret 
work diary in the possession of a leader of 
the National Mobilization committee, a radi- 
cal leftist coalition of anti-war and anti- 
establishment groups. 

The diary outlined the Conrad Hilton hotel 
as the number one target of demonstrators. 
The area around the hotel, home for many 
candidates and delegates during the conven- 
tion, was the scene Wednesday night of mas- 
sive disorders. 


STUDY JURY ACTION 


It was also learned that hundreds of secret 
reports, compiled by police and federal un- 
dercover agents during the last eight months, 
are being studied by the state’s attorney's 
office with an eye toward grand jury action 
and conspiracy charges. Leaders of the 
N. M. O., the Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety, and the Yippies would be the prime 
targets of the grand jury investigation. 

One page in the diary contained a de- 
tailed hand-drawn map of the area outside 
the Hilton. It listed nearby streets where 
rioters could run from police and dead-end 
alleys to avoid. 


SHADES OF MILITANCY 


Notations on another page, dated Aug. 18, 
1968, served as reminders to the militant 
leader. They included the following: 

“Assign hotel areas to scout. Hash out 
priority target scheme. Fight for good tar- 

ts 


gets. 

“Try to divide groups into shades of mili- 
tancy, active or passive. Get in touch with 
Yippie leaders about hotel maps.” 

On another page, it was noted: “We really 
should attend McCarthy rallies and recruit 
pro-McCarthys for our marches. This lends 
us the respectability of a pro-establishment 
group.” 

The infiltration was apparently accom- 
plished by Aug. 22. At a meeting of S. D. S. 
members in a rented flat at 6335 Winthrop 
av., investigators heard a report which said, 
“Infiltration of McCarthy supporters is now 
complete.” 

MEET IN APARTMENT 


At the same meeting, investigators said, 
a plea was made for money so that pictures 
could be taken and used against the police.” 
Plans were to print the pictures in under- 
ground newspapers. 

The address and telephone number of a 
west side couple who are under investiga- 
tion by federal authorities for Communist 
activities also appear in the diary. 

Authorities said that on Aug. 23 several 
persons, including Lee Weiner, a New York 
Yippie leader, and Terry Gross of New York’s 
N. M. C. attended a meeting in the apart- 
ment. 

Discussion at the meeting reportedly cen- 
tered on causing a disturbance across from 
the Hilton hotel. Plans were made to have 
a sit-in in Grant park, across from the hotel, 
and remain there until the demonstrators 
were forced to leave. 

Then, the agitators would break up into 
small groups and raid the Loop. In the words 
of one at the meeting, We'll break hotel 
and store windows, damage police cars, and 
raise Cain.” 

Other groups, who were less militant, were 
aati “come to the Loop and do what you 
want.” 

Plans to disrupt the convention began at 
a secret meeting held in Chicago in Febru- 
ary. Chairmen of the meeting, investigators 
said, were Rennie Davis, an N.M.C. leader, 
and Carlos Russel, militant Black Power 
leader from New York City. 

Also present were Earl Durham and Don- 
ald Hammerquist, who have been identified 
by federal authorities as members of the 
Communist party. 

Investigators said Hammerquist told the 
group: “What we must do is make concrete 
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demands on the convention which it cannot 
respond to. Our confrontation must be po- 
litical in the sense of winning people away 
from the Democratic party.” 

At the same meeting, Jack Spiegel, execu- 
tive officer of the Chicago Peace council, said: 
“We can't call thousands of people to Chicago 
and then disassociate ourselves from vio- 
lence. Disruption and violence will occur. 
It's going to happen and we'll have to deal 
with that fact.” 

Durham also addressed the gathering. Ac- 
cording to undercover agents, he said: The 
question of black participation in the con- 
vention is based on how it strengthens the 
black base and organizing in the black 
community. 

“This is why we stress the theme of racism 
and imperialism.” 


EVALUATION FOR POLICE 


Several months were spent in investigating 
the radical groups which planned to come to 
Chicago, then a confidential report was given 
to top police officials on Aug. 21. 

The report concluded: “The majority of 
individuals engaged or who may be engaged 
in acts of violence during the convention are 
professional agitators who are thoroly trained 
in the use of violence and will not hesitate 
to put their training into actual practice. 

“These individuals are without question 
the greatest threat to the security of the 
convention.” 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I also ask unanimous consent, in tribute 
to the city of Chicago, to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled, Chi- 
cago: A Great City,” also published in 
the Chicago Tribune. The city of Chi- 
cago has been much maligned unjustly 
by the news media. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Cuicaco: A Great Orry 


We are addressing these remarks to dele- 
gates and visitors who have been in Chicago 
during the week of the Democratic national 
convention. We have some title to speak for 
and about Chicago, for we have been a part 
of its life for 121 years. 

We know it to be a beautiful city, as our 
visitors can attest from the evidence of their 
own eyes. We are proud of its lakefront set- 
ting and its lovely parks. Lincoln and Grant 
parks have been put to better purpose than 
their use as staging grounds for militants 
during the last week, but soon they will be 
uncluttered again, 

We think that Chicago has some of the 
finest and most comfortable hotels in the 
country, that its restaurants are superior, 
and that its people are good, responsible, 
and decent Americans. 

Chicago's universities, museums, and cul- 
tural life will merit comparison with the 
best of these things anywhere. Its business 
community and working population are en- 
terprising and energetic, despite some trou- 
blesome strikes which have made difficulties 
for Chicagoans and visitors alike. 

Into this orderly city was introduced an 
element of youthful revolutionaries dedi- 
cated to what Staughton Lynd, the New Left 
professor, has called “the politics of confron- 
tation.” There may have been some harm- 
less students among them, devoted to the 
causes of Sen. McCarthy or Sen. McGovern, 
or merely linked by common opposition to 
the war in Viet Nam. But it was the profes- 
sional agitators, attached to one form or 
another of the Marxian superstition and de- 
sirous of overthrowing the political and so- 
cial order, who took charge, called the signals, 
and whipped up an emotional challenge to 
civil order. 

The voices on the loudspeakers in the 
parks were those of Tom Hayden, a founder 
of the radical Students for a Democratic 
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Society, who reduced Columbia university to 
a shambles last spring; of David Dellinger, 
self-styled nonsoviet Communist, who or- 
ganized the march on the Pentagon last 
October, and of Jerry Rubin, head of the 
Youth International party. These revolu- 
tionaries came to Chicago with the design 
of disrupting the Democratic convention and 
of taking over the streets. 

The bearded, dirty, lawless rabble that fol- 
lowed them used every sort of provocation 
against police and national guardsmen—vile 
taunts, lye solutions, bricks, and rubble. 
They blocked street intersections, disrupted 
traffic in Michigan avenue, and tried to charge 
into hotels. 

The police and guardsmen used such force 
as was necessary to repel them and to pre- 
vent them from interfering with the proceed- 
ings of the convention and promoting gen- 
eral rioting. Altho it was manifestly part of 
the design to involve black Chicagoans, if 
possible, we are glad that these citizens did 
not lend themselves to the radical purpose. 

For enforcing law and order, Mayor Daley 
and the police deserve congratulations rather 
than criticism. The mayor's statement yes- 
terday said correctly that the revolutionaries 
had openly paraded their intentions for 
months, that they had carefully coordinated 
plans of action, and that they deliberately 
baited the police in the hope of producing a 
revolutionary ferment. Because the police 
would not yield the streets or surrender the 
city to them, Mr. Daley said, there has been 
much unjustified criticism, particularly from 
disgruntled elements which could not prevail 
on the convention floor. 

Chicago did not invite these street fighters 
to come here in the hope of disgracing the 
city. The movements they represent did not 
originate here, but in Berkeley and New York. 
A sick cause mustered sick people. The police 
have disclosed that 136 of the 309 persons 
arrested did not live in Chicago or any sub- 
urb. If some of the protesters were hurt, so 
were 83 Chicago policemen, The attacks were 
by no means one-sided. 

The rabble has begun to clear out, for its 
purpose has been defeated. Dellinger has an- 
nounced that 10 to 15 busloads of his fol- 
lowers have gone home to New York and 
California—there, he disclosed, to mobilize 
against their draft boards and try to perpetu- 
ate the tumult visited on Chicago. 

Chicago cannot be rid of imported revolu- 
tion too soon, Shortly calm will return to the 
city and the orderly life we have known will 
be resumed. That would be an optimum time 
for our visitors to see Chicago in its normal 
character, We should love to see them come 
back again and to appreciate our city and its 
people as they really are. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, unlike 
some Senators who have spoken with 
reference to the Chicago convention 
and this does not apply to the Senator 
from Louisiana whom I saw there pleas- 
antly attending to his official duties—I 
want to say that I was at the Chicago 
convention. 

Our Florida delegation consisted of 
63 principals and 63 alternates. We were 
told by the Democratic National Conven- 
tion that we were the only delegation 
there consisting of an equal number of 
men and women. The Florida law re- 
quires the election of a statewide slate 
which must be equally divided between 
men and women. It requires in each dis- 
trict the election of a man and a woman 
to be delegates from that district. We 
were glad to have an even division. 

Mr. President, I was proud of the fact 
that our Florida delegates attended to 
their business as representatives of the 
Democrats of Florida and that they re- 
mained in their seats for the most part. 
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They were never parties to any of the 
disruption and confusion that took place 
on the convention floor. 

The delegates from Florida voted their 
convictions and did not fall out with 
each other when their convictions hap- 
pened to be not entirely unanimous on 
any subject. So far as I was concerned, 
I was very proud of the Florida delega- 
tion. I was happy to serve as chairman 
of that delegation. 

Mr. President, I was not present at 
Grant Park or at Lincoln Park when the 
troubles took place, or at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. 

The things I shall say will largely have 
to do with the security measures taken 
to protect the delegates and alternates 
at the convention and those who had 
business with the convention, such as the 
news people, to make sure that the con- 
vention itself was protected. 

Everything that was humanly possible 
was done to make sure that the dire 
threats and promises and plans of the 
folks headed by Messrs. Dellinger, Hay- 
den, and Rubin should not prevail and 
that the convention should not be made 
into a shambles as they had so carefully 
planned. 

I think that the Recorp might well in- 
clude some of the details. The delegates 
were transported to the convention in 
buses. I do not know how many buses 
there were, but certainly there were well 
over 100. These buses were supplied with 
careful drivers and they traveled in a 
convoy. They traveled on the thruways 
and were escorted on each side, every 
fourth or fifth vehicle, by patrol cars 
manned in each case by two patrolmen. 

There was no difficulty whatever in go- 
ing from our several hotels to the con- 
vention headquarters. Not only were we 
conveyed and convoyed in the way I have 
stated, but also as we passed through 
the underpasses above the thruways, we 
saw that in each case there were at those 
locations anywhere from two to a half 
dozen police officers who were making 
sure that no untoward attempt at vio- 
lence could take place from a vantage 
point above the convoy. 

At the convention headquarters, the 
security provisions were not only ade- 
quate, but I also thought that they were 
very complete and that the security ar- 
rangements were very carefully carried 
out. 

Isaw no interference of any kind on the 
floor of the convention on the part of 
people who came from the outside and 
who had come there in spite of security 
precautions. 

I did see some untoward confusion 
caused by delegations from a handful of 
States. And I regret that such dele- 
gations from a very few States contrib- 
uted to the creation of uproar and con- 
fusion on the floor of the convention. 

These delegates were limited in num- 
ber, and they made a much greater noise 
than their number would have indicated 
they could make. However, in general the 
delegations from the other States con- 
ducted themselves as did the delegation 
from Florida and addressed themselves 
to the business of the convention. We 
disagreed frequently, as everyone knows, 
but without personal vindictiveness. 

I did not see a single struggle take 
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place on the floor. I did not see anything 
that looked like personal strife take 
place on the floor. To the contrary, I 
think that the convention, while it did 
suffer from the confusion which I have 
mentioned, was able to carry out its 
business. 

Mr. President, I believe that the con- 
vention was very greatly indebted to 
the Mayor of Chicago, Mr. Daley, and 
to the Governor of Illinois, Mr. Shapiro, 
for having received, in the first place, 
through their intelligence, complete 
readings on what was to be attempted 
by large numbers of ultra-liberal and 
radical people who were there seeking to 
disrupt the convention. In my judgment, 
these people would have made a sham- 
bles of the convention but for the in- 
telligence that had been gained and 
the plans that had been formed and the 
carrying out of those plans. 

Speaking only as a delegate from Flor- 
ida and one who, as Governor of his 
State, has had occasion to know some- 
thing about the question of keeping law 
and order, I believe the Mayor, Mr. Daley, 
and the Governor, Mr. Shapiro, did an 
outstanding job in assuring that the con- 
vention could function and carry out 
its assigned task. 

I also want the Recorp to show that, 
at a caucus attended by all members of 
the Florida delegation shortly before we 
adjourned, our delegation passed a reso- 
lution and forwarded it to the Governor 
of Illinois and to the Mayor of Chicago, 
praising them in the strongest possible 
terms for the protection they had given 
to the delegates and to the convention. 
I want the Recorp to show the Florida 
delegation felt that way about the 
matter. 

Mr. President, I shall not add to the 
many things that have been said this 
morning. I already have said I did not 
attend the events that took place at 
Grant Park, at Lincoln Park, and at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, or in that vicinity. 
My business in going to Chicago was to 
attend the convention and the caucuses 
of our delegation and other caucuses to 
which we were invited in connection 
with making preparations and plans for 
the convention, 

I have read many of the things which 
have been written about that convention. 
I am very happy that the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia placed in 
the Record this morning the column by 
Miss Betty Beale of the Washington Star. 
I believe we all know Miss Beale. We 
know her to be a very lovely lady and 
a real lady. So far as I am concerned, 
when she writes a column or an article 
as expressive of what happened as was 
her article, I believe it. I am glad she 
wrote it, and I am glad it is in the 
RECORD. 

I also read a column by Mr. James J. 
Kilpatrick, who, as I recall, used to be the 
editor of the newspaper in Richmond. I 
see the distinguished Presiding Officer, 
the senior Senator from Virginia, nod- 
ding his head, so I am right about that. 
I understand that Mr. Kilpatrick’s col- 
umn already has been placed in the 
RECORD. 

Another news article appeared on the 
first page of the Sunday issue of the 

Washington Post of September 1, a news- 
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paper which is not known for its con- 
servatism, written by one of their staff 
correspondents, a Mr. Von Hoffman, 
whom I do not know, entitled “On Every 
Side There Was Rage.” I believe that ar- 
ticle must be largely factual and accu- 
rate. So far as I am concerned, I was 
impressed by its accuracy and by the will- 
ingness of that newspaper, which, as I 
already have said, is far from a conserva- 
tive newspaper, to state what one of its 
observers saw in Chicago and reported 
for its columns. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


On Every SIDE THERE Was RAGE 
(By Nicholas Von Hoffman) 


Cuicaco, August 31.—It was a grand party, 
the likes of which the town hasn’t had since 
Bath House John and Hinky Dink were the 
aldermen of the old First Ward and the only 
Way you could campaign down there was 
with a loudspeaker strapped on top of an 
armored car. It was a great, head-bashing 
frolic that big Bill Thompson, Chicago’s 
brawling Mayor of the Harding era, would 
have enjoyed, the skull-splitting politics of 
Richard Daley’s youth. 

By the end of the week here, however, there 
were few people who were willing to put the 
four days of rioting policemen and battling 
young people in any sort of perspective. On 
every side there was unspeakable rage. 

Daley was bellowing about hippies, news- 
men, assassins and Communists. The cops 
were wiping the blood off their night sticks 
and looking around for anybody else who 
wanted a crack on the noggin. The calmest 
of the liberals were telling the joke about 
the Jewish delegate who said to a co- 
religionist, “Whatever you do, if they tell you 
to take a shower, don’t!” 

The accusations of communism and 
fascism make what happened on the streets 
of Chicago exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand. It makes it appear to be a unique 
grudge fight between Mayor Daley and the 
McCarthyites, the news media, the hippies 
and the free-floating, radical left. 

In fact, what some people are now calling 
“the Chicago police riot“ isn’t unique. Many 
cities have had them. The most bloody have 
been the Century Plaza fray in Los Angeles 
last spring, the Oakland battles of the fall, 
and the melees in Grand Central Station, 
Washington Park and Whitehall Street in 
New York City. 

Historically, the police have always been 
used for political and social control but in 
the past they have done their work with al- 
most unanimous support from the middle 
and upper classes. Now this is not so. Among 
the thousands who stood across the street 
from the Conrad Hilton Hotel in the world’s 
first political be-in were some of the richest 
people in America. 


CHILDREN OF RICH 


The children of the rich and the suburban 
well-to-do make up most of the amorphous 
cultural entity that is called the New Left. 

The character of the demonstrators thus 
goes a long way in explaining the furor over 
what the police have done. They are not 
blacks or factory workers fighting in obscure 
parts of the city, but the sons and daughters 
of influential people battling downtown. 

Furthermore, they do battle, usually in a 
non-violent fashion, but sometimes not, if 
they have the cops on anything like equal 
terms. These are rough kids from the sub- 
urbs, brought up on plenty of orange juice 
and in superb physical shape. Anybody who 
thinks they're a bunch of cowardly draft 
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dodgers will change their minds after they've 
had an encounter with them like the bleed- 
ing Chicago cop who took a tremendous left 
hook on the jaw and was heard mumbling, 
“Tf they could get those bastards in the Army, 
they'd end the war in six weeks.” 

Despite the number of beatings and club- 
bings, the police action has been relatively 
moderate though more conspicuous than 
when the fighting goes on in the ghettos. No 
one was killed, which is not to say it won’t 
happen in the future as new clashes between 
youth and police occur. 

Several attempts were made to burn build- 
ings during the spring Columbia revolts and 
there were unconfirmed but believable re- 
ports that some of the crazies under police 
seige in Lincoln Park last week were armed. 
Increasingly, American youth is coming to 
hate policemen for a variety of reasons that 
are as much cultural as they are political. 

Kids like to hang on street corners and on 
the sidewalks of suburban shopping centers; 
the police are suspicious of any gathering of 
people, but particularly of the young. Kids 
often dress and wear their hair in ways that 
lower middle class policemen consider im- 
moral, All week long the Chicago police emer- 
gency radio referred to the demonstrators as 
hippies: “A group of 500 hippies are march- 
ing north on State Street.. A band of 75 
to 100 hippies are moving south on the 300 
block of Dearborn Street, ete., ete.” 

Kids hate policemen for taking their pot 
away and arresting them, just as they hate 
them for enforcing curfews. 

The police are often called on to enforce 
youth’s disenfranchisement from ordinary 
political processes. When Mayor Daley would 
not give them a parade permit or tickets to 
the convention, it was the men in the baby 
blue helmets who had to back up these deci- 
sions on kids angered out of their heads at 
having tried to work “within the system” but 
who felt they had been cheated out of their 
primary victories. 

The Mayor and his Police Department see it 
differently. They are lower middleclass Irish 
with a strong streak of puritanism who find 
the language and sexual behavior of upper- 
class kids from the better universities unfor- 
givable. In times past, the Chicago police 
have protected Negro demonstrators singing 
“We Shall Overcome” from white mobs al- 
though they didn’t like to do it. But the 
taunts and chants of the kids were simply 
too much. 

At one point several thousand of them in 
front of the Hilton began chanting. “f... 
you, LBJ, f .. . you, LBJ.” Time and time 
again you could run up against young people 
singing out even worse obscenities. 

Harpers and Atlantic Monthly now reg- 
ularly print some of the more vivid four-let- 
ter words of the English language; they have 
come into increasing use in ordinary con- 
versation among the youth of the upper 
classes. (This is part of their love affair with 
the language and culture of the black ghet- 
to), but for the Irish and Polish, such be- 
havior is more immoral, more indecent, more 
infuriating than the Vietcong flags that were 
waved in the faces of the police. And Daley 
is the chief ethnarch of Chicago, a prototype 
of the lower middleclass. 

Not that these groups don’t use such lan- 
guage. Daley shouted something up to Abe 
Ribicoff while the Connecticut Senator was 
blasting him from the convention podium. 
But a man of Daley’s stripe does not use ob- 
scenity on a microphone. Here is a man who 
has a daughter a nun, goes to church regu- 
larly and probably has lace antimacassars on 
the living room furniture. 

He was fighting cultural class warfare, re- 
sponding to public obscenity. Some of his op- 
ponents knew he would, and bet they could 
bait him into overkill by flashing those words 
in front of him and his police. So Abby Hoff- 
man, one of the chief yippies and top socio- 
political needlers, walked around with an ob- 
scenity painted on his forehead. He was ar- 
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rested and said, probably accurately, that he 
was beaten at the stationhouse. 

It is the cultural content of what the kids 
were doing that explains the exact character 
of much of the police behavior. They're kill- 
ing the best kids in America!“ Mary McGrory, 
the much loved columnist of The Washing- 
ton Star, wept when she saw the bloody heads 
of the McCarthy kids whom the police had 
sapped in their hotel rooms. They were not 
killing them, they were punishing them. You 
could look at much of what happened as mass 
spanking, administered unhappily by men 
whose rage was savage and almost sadistic. 

So far municipal officials who’ve tried to 
keep the police somewhat in check have not 
fared very well. Mayor Lindsay in New York 
is regarded as hippy by his own Police De- 
partment who are in open revolt. Here in 
Chicago, the Police Commissioner was re- 
buked for leniency by the Mayor during the 
April riots. As a consequence, the man was so 
badly undercut he was in no position to re- 
strain his subordinates during convention 
week, 

The police are hardly well suited by back- 
ground to deal with the shaggy, mind-blowing 
political agitators who have come to the fore 
in the late ’60s. 

They are an ingrown order of men who 
tend to stick together on duty and off; thoir 
occupation makes them slightly paranoid for 
they habitually see man at his worst; since 
much of their work is putting people in cages 
they make other people nervous, even peo- 
ple who know some individuals richly de- 
serve to be put in cages. In the depression 
police work offered security, a relatively good 
wage and often a means of social advance- 
ment. Now this is no longer so except for 
blacks and other impoverished minority 
groups. 

Most whites will not be a policeman for any 
amount of money with the result that police 
departments may have to recruit men who 
should be in some other line of work. (It is 
interesting to note that there were very few 
complaints of brutality made against black 
policemen.) 

People are leaving town guessing how 
young people are going to react to what hap- 
pened. They are saying there will be disillu- 
sionment, that they will ultimately swing to 
Humphrey or Humphrey to them, that the 
fourth Party is now in business, that the 
radicals are reaping up bushels of new, hor- 
ribly angry recruits for a wholesale autumn 
campus onslaught. All or none or some of the 
guesses may be correct, but what is unargu- 
able is that there will be more shooting across 
the generation gap. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, we 
could say many things about this con- 
vention. It did not please everybody. It 
did not please the Senator from Florida. 
But I rather glory in the fact that there 
were officials who had stamina enough 
and foresight enough to make sure that 
the convention was allowed to function 
and that it did function and did carry 
out its will. So far as the Senator from 
Florida is concerned, he is glad that the 
world can see that, in spite of the pres- 
ence of some elements in this country 
which not only are dissident, but also, 
far beyond that, are confused in their 
own thinking, are unfair in their treat- 
ment of others and rather vicious in their 
attitude toward law and order and to- 
ward the allowance of others to have 
their own ideas and to vote as they see 
fit and to voice such opinions as they 
see fit, we must have a vast majority of 
sound thinking people. 

I am not talking only about the peo- 
ple in my own party, the Democratic 
Party; I am also talking about the peo- 
ple in the other party, the Republican 
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Party, who I must say exercised supe- 
rior discretion to ours in their choice of 
a place for their convention. 

We have just finished entertaining 
them in Miami Beach. I am told by them 
that the rippling of the waves on the 
sandy shores, the rustling of the leaves 
of the palm trees, the singing of the 
mockingbirds, and all the other things 
that speak of peace and tranquility in 
that peaceful setting, contributed to their 
having a rather peaceful convention, 
which some called colorless, but which I 
thought reflected at least the fact that 
they were undisturbed by the dissident 
elements which made so much trouble at 
Chicago, and which would have destroyed 
our convention if they had been allowed 
to do so. 

I hope that our own convention plan- 
ners in the future may be a little more 
discreet, may show a little better judg- 
ment, in staying away from places where 
such trouble can occur. This is said with- 
out reflection upon Chicago, because we 
certainly were treated handsomely there 
and with great generosity, and I have al- 
ready said what we thought of the se- 
curity, planning, and operation which 
took place there. 

Mr. President, before yielding the floor, 
I wish to express again my pride in the 
fact that so many State delegations, in- 
cluding that from my own State of Flor- 
ida, took no part in all the confusion and 
disruption, but attended to their busi- 
ness, which was important national 
business, and carried it out in such a way 
that at least will offer a platform and 
candidates and a cohesive approach to 
the citizens of our Nation to pass upon 
in the November election. That is ex- 
actly what should have transpired at 
such a convention and what should now 
be ahead of us as we look forward to 
November. 

I yield the floor, and I thank those 
Senators who have spoken from diver- 
gent viewpoints as to what happened at 
Chicago. 

I want to go on record completely to 
the effect that I think the convention 
was allowed to function, and that those 
attending the convention, unless they 
chose to leave it and go to Grant Park 
and Lincoln Park, had complete secu- 
rity and complete opportunity to do what 
they felt they should in the representa- 
tion of the people that sent them there; 
and we owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Mayor Daley and to Governor Shapiro 
in this regard. 

I have not heard the Governor men- 
tioned. I want to make it clear that the 
National Guard could not have been 
called out except by the cooperation of 
the Governor of the great State of Illi- 
nois with the Mayor of the great city of 
Chicago. So they are both entitled to 
credit. I give them that credit. I am 
proud of their performance. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it had not 
been my intention to make any comment 
in regard to the discussion that has 
been held today concerning the conven- 
tion. 

I would not want to leave the RECORD 
in its present form because I am afraid, 
knowing newspapermen as I know them, 
and representatives of other media, that 
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we are likely to hear, as a result of the 
discussion here today, critical stories 
about the Vice President. 

I rise to defend the Vice President in 
regard to the posture he has taken con- 
cerning the violence that occurred in 
Chicago. But before making any com- 
ment about the position of the Vice 
President, I wish to say to my good friend 
from Florida that I completely agree 
with him that the convention would 
better have been held in Miami, Fia., or 
in some city in the United States other 
than Chicago. 

I joined with a good many Members 
here in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives to try to persuade the 
planners of the convention to change the 
site of the convention from Chicago to 
Miami, or to Atlantic City, or to Houston, 
or to San Francisco, because we had fair 
and due warning long in advance of the 
calling of the convention in Chicago that 
trouble was brewing, and it was not 
related to Democrats as Democrats, and 
it was not related to Democratic nom- 
inees, be they the Vice President or 
Senator McCartuy, or Senator Mc- 
GOVERN, or any other person whose name 
was being discussed in connection with 
the possible nomination. But we had due 
notice that trouble was brewing. 

A very responsible Democrat in New 
York City called me from New York City 
about 10 days before the beginning of the 
convention, asking if I thought it was 
possible that anything could be done to 
transfer the convention out of Chicago. 
He said, “I know there are several 
thousand demonstrators who are going to 
leave New York City for Chicago for the 
purpose of demonstration.” I asked, 
“Who are they going to demonstrate 
against; what potential nominee? He 
said, “It has nothing to do with nom- 
mees. They are going to demonstrate in 
opposition to what they consider to be 
very serious trends in this country to 
which they are opposed.” 

I think a mistake was made in selecting 
Chicago. In saying that I mean no re- 
flection on the city or its people. For 
some weeks before the convention was 
held, friend after friend of mine in 
Chicago, prominent Democrats, got in 
touch with me, as I know they did with 
others, urging that we use influence to 
seek to get the convention held elsewhere 
than Chicago. They said, There is not 
the slightest chance to hold the conven- 
tion in Chicago without difficulty.” 

I think in Miami there was a physical 
condition. The location of the convention 
site is such that it augured well for the 
maintenance of law and order. That is 
also true in Atlantic City. It would have 
been easier to maintain law and order in 
the other cities I mentioned. 

Be that as it may, this is past history 
now. I only wish to say that I have heard 
nothing from the Vice President that in 
my judgment I cannot 100 percent en- 
dorse in regard to comments he made 
concerning the trouble that occurred in 
Chicago. Certainly it is quite appropriate 
for him to call for an investigation of 
allegations. The Vice President simply 
pointed out that law and order must be 
maintained, which I have pointed out 
for years on the floor of the Senate. I 
yield to no one in my insistence that law 
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and order must be maintained because, 
Mr. President, we cannot have govern- 
ment by law without maintaining it. 

We know that in times of great and 
high national emotions, and we are liv- 
ing in such times, we are going to have 
extremists on both sides, or great na- 
tional movements which are going to 
have to be maintained and checked. 

However, I want to say I have not 
heard anything from the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States that I can- 
not support when he suggests the al- 
legations should be investigated. The 
mayor of Chicago, the City Council of 
Chicago, the police of Chicago, and the 
National Guard of Illinois are entitled to 
such an investigation. I think that is 
where the mayor of Chicago should do 
his talking. I do not think any good will 
be done by carrying on a great, public, 
forensic exhibition over television or 
elsewhere. I think the forum for the 
mayor of Chicago is to appear before the 
appropriate tribunals which carry out 
our system of government by law to pre- 
sent the facts and findings as he believes 
them to be in regard to the enforcement 
of law in Chicago. Those on the other side 
should have the opportunity and should 
be requested to come before such tri- 
bunals or investigating bodies to present 
their case. That is the only interpretation 
I can make of anything the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States has said. 

I am afraid, not intentionally I trust, 
and I believe not intentionally, that the 
interpretation will be made from some 
comments on the floor of the Senate to- 
day that the Vice President is aiding and 
abetting violators of the law. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a greater disservice could not be 
performed nor a representation made 
that is a more misrepresentation. The 
Vice President staunchly believes in 
maintaining law and order everywhere 
in the country, including on the streets 
of America. 

Let us face it. A very serious situation 
developed in Chicago. There was vio- 
lence, and that raises the question as to 
whether or not in enforcing the law 
there was action taken by some of the 
police—and note my language, “some of 
the police”—that was in excess of their 
police power. My eyes tell me that is 
what happened. I observed what hap- 
pened in Grant Park and Lincoln Park. 
I observed what some policemen did. 

As one who taught courses in the law 
of arrest and the law of criminal proce- 
dure for many years, I wish to say that 
the law of arrest does not give any law- 
enforcement officer the right to do more 
than arrest. That means to bring the 
arrested person under custody and once 
they have him under custody and re- 
straint they have no right beyond that 
point to engage in what amounts to as- 
sault. My eyes saw assault after assault. 

There is no justification for a police- 
man, when putting an arrested person in 
a patrol wagon, to beat him over the head 
with his club. I saw that. I went to hos- 
pital beds, the makeshift hospital beds 
in the Conrad Hilton Hotel. I saw the 
beat-ups. Any policeman who engages 
in that kind of beat-up is exceeding his 
police authority. 

Mr. President, the whole police de- 
partment cannot be condemned because 
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some members lost their heads. It does 
call for an investigation, and that is 
where, in my judgment, the mayor of 
Chicago should do his talking, and it is 
where the police chief should do his talk- 
ing, and it is where members of the city 
council should present their case, and 
where those who have contrary views 
should present their views. 

We are not going to help at all the 
cause of maintaining government by law 
in this country if we, without first find- 
ing out the facts, take positions in re- 
gard to what happened in Chicago by 
seeking to do a “snow job” on it. Mr. 
President, you cannot do a “snow job” 
on what happened in Chicago. There 
were serious wrongs committed on both 
sides. 

I do not think there is the slightest 
doubt that there were professional agi- 
tators in that mob taking advantage, in 
my judgment, of a good many well-mean- 
ing—and I happen to think to a large ex- 
tent misguided—demonstrators. But I 
am not going to stand on the floor of the 
Senate and take the position that any 
American citizen who wishes to exercise 
his or her rights under the first amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States is to be condemned. 

There is nothing wrong with a demon- 
stration that stays within peaceful limits. 
This one did not, in many of its aspects, 
but many demonstrators did. I am not 
going to participate in a condemnation 
of demonstrators in America so long as 
they stay within the limits of peaceful 
demonstrations. That is part of the 
democratic process. 

There are those in this country who 
would stamp out all dissent. The attempt 
to stamp out all dissent in this Republic 
will mean the end of our freedoms if they 
are allowed to get by with it. 

Impolitic as it may be, I shall always 
stand up in support of lawful dissent, but 
note my language. I have spoken out on 
campus after campus in the past 4 years 
in opposition to illegal dissent, but we 
need to watch out, in this critical time 
in the history of our Republic, when it 
comes to police state tactics, too. I am 
as much opposed to police state tactics 
as I am to the shocking tactics of Com- 
munists, Fascists, or others that want to 
substitute mob action for government by 
law. 

It is easy to say that a lawful exhibi- 
tion of dissent within the meaning of the 
first amendment is illegal mob action. It 
is easy, too, to turn a peaceful demon- 
stration into mob action. Those who vio- 
lated their police prerogatives in Chi- 
cago—and I saw a good many of them 
do it—must assume some responsibility 
for the mob action which developed out 
of some of the demonstrations in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. President, I plead with the Senate 
and with the people of my country to 
ask, as the Vice President has asked, for 
a thorough investigation of what took 
place in Chicago, and then abide by the 
judicial findings that will flow therefrom. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of my distinguished 
friend from Oregon. I find that I unin- 
tentionally omitted one small detail in 
my earlier remarks. I stated, and cor- 
rectly so, that no violence of any kind 
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touched or came within sight of me, or, 
so far as I know, any other member of 
the Florida delegation. We did get one 
little sniff of the difficulties. Two young 
women disguised as ladies came into the 
Palmer House Hotel where we were stay- 
ing. Our delegation, with perhaps a 
dozen other State delegations, or maybe 
more, were most pleasantly housed there, 
and were most hospitably treated. We 
saw and suffered no violence of any kind. 

But these two young women exploded 
two bombs—which I must describe with 
a word I do not like to use, but it is the 
only one that can adequately describe 
it—two stink bombs in the Palmer House 
Hotel. We had olfactory evidence of their 
visit for a good many hours after that. 

Now, Mr. President, if there is any 
propriety in dissent of that kind, I do 
not know what it is. 

But, that was the only discomfort and 
the only evidence of the demonstrations 
which touched us in any way. 

I thought it was more to be despised 
than to be talked about, or given any 
headlines. 

By and large, we were most hospitably 
treated not only at the hotel but also 
by State, city, and other officials during 
our entire stay in Chicago. 

I thought that the security arrange- 
ments afforded the convention and the 
delegates and those who, like the dele- 
gates, had business there, was as near 
perfect as it could be. I say that without 
any comment at all upon the things we 
did not see at the two parks and in the 
environment around the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. 

I have already placed in the RECORD 
one clipping which I believe to be a 
factual narrative of what occurred. The 
Senator from West Virginia has also 
placed in the Recorp the Betty Beale 
article, which I also believe to be a cor- 
rect narrative of what Miss Beale saw 
there and the article written by Mr. 
James J. Kilpatrick. 

Mr. President, it is enough for all of 
us to be deeply disturbed about and, yet, 
the public officials saw to it that the con- 
vention could function as such. It is that 
fact I rise to comment upon, and to 
commend them in strong terms. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I welcome an investigation, particularly 
by the FBI or the Department of Justice, 
of what happened in Chicago with 
regard to the mob actions, I am confident 
of this: The investigation will show that 
every document to which I have made 
reference and believe to be correct as to 
the disturbances was correct and was 
the work of professional troublemakers 
coming to Chicago, the same people in- 
volved in the siege of Columbia Univer- 
sity, some of the same people that led 
the assault on the Pentagon in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and some of the Peking- 
Hanoi-Ho Chi Minh-oriented Commu- 
nists who were similar leaders of the 
group in Chicago that came to make 
trouble, came to break up the conven- 
Ton: to disrupt it, and to violate the 

W. 


Just to give one illustration, they had 
no right to block Michigan Avenue, 
which they repeatedly did. If they could 
have done so, they would have forced 
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the delegates to use helicopters to get 
back and forth from their hotels to the 
convention hall, or they would have been 
prevented from attending the conven- 
tion as delegates. 

The Chicago police protected the dele- 
gates, and I welcome any investigation 
of the police activities. 

Unfortunately, the city of Chicago was 
convicted by the television media with- 
out its side ever being seen or heard. 

Nothing was said about the 80 police- 
men who were hospitalized. When some- 
one goes out and inflicts grave injury 
upon a policeman, he should be prepared 
to expect something even worse in re- 
turn. I do not know how it is in some 
States, but I do know that in Louisiana 
if one punches a policeman, he can ex- 
pent something serious happening to 


In Louisiana the other day, a well- 
regarded businessman, on his way home 
after engaging in too much partying, was 
stopped by a policeman for weaving his 
car on the highway. The business man 
punched the policeman, stepped on the 
gas, and drove away. 

The man was still protesting the next 
day in court when the judge slapped a 
$1,000 fine on him. All his friends told 
him that he got off very lightly indeed. 
Most of those arrested in Chicago last 
week put up a bond of only $25 which 
they will probably forfeit. I say that is 
a very light punishment indeed, when 
one is trying to spray a policeman with 
a chemical solution containing lye that 
could put out a man’s eyes, or throwing 
human manure in his face. 

When someone talks about police bru- 
tality he should also talk about what has 
been done to so many policemen who 
were fighting 5,000 rioters, which includ- 
ed some of the most dedicated Commu- 
nist conspirators in America today. 

When we talk about a policeman en- 
gaging several demonstrators after one 
had attacked him, and the policeman is 
receiving many heavy blows, it is expect- 
ing a little too much to expect that none 
of his blows will go astray on some of the 
other members of a screaming, insult- 
ing, spitting mob. 

The theory that a policeman should 
use only the precise amount of force 
necessary, or that he should not strike 
back, when persons are beating on him, 
that, too, I think, is asking a little bit 
too much of a human being. 

There are 50,000 vacancies in the po- 
lice forces of the cities of America today, 
partly due to failure adequately to up- 
hold and support our policemen, and to 
clothe them with the dignity and re- 
spect that they deserve. They are the 
men and women who would protect the 
lives and property of all of us. 

I know that in Louisiana, the State 
which I have the high honor in part to 
represent, our people believe in thank- 
ing the patrolman or the policeman who 
has protected their property and their 
lives, as well as the lives of their children, 
wives and husbands, and others. In Lou- 
isiana, we just do not find much to quar- 
rel with on that score. 

Those who come in by the thousands 
intent on breaking the law, insisting on 
breaking the law, and injuring police- 
men by the score, when some of them 
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suffer some injury not of a serious na- 
ture, they get off very lightly indeed. 

I also welcome an investigation of the 
matter to see just what the provocation 
and reaction were. In my judgment, the 
provocation justified more reaction than 
the law violators got. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the un- 
finished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 18037) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the bill, H.R. 
18037, making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, as reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on Appropriations totals $18,- 
488,800,000, an increase over the House 
allowance of $1,255,929,000, an increase 
of $1,560,688,000 over the appropriations 
for 1968, but a decrease from the budget 
estimates of $812,725,000. 

While the committee recommendation 
is over the appropriations for 1968 by 
$1,560,688,000, this is more than ac- 
counted for by the inclusion in this bill 
for the first time of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, heretofore carried in 
supplemental bills and for which the 
committee has approved $1,873,000,000, 
as did the House, which is $307 million 
under the budget estimate, but an in- 
crease over the 1968 appropriation of 
$95,000,000. In the past, this item has 
been carried in the supplemental bill, 
and not in the HEW bill. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
Senate committee considered budget es- 
timates $1,096,264,000, which were not 
considered by the House due to the lack 
of program authorization for 1969 at the 
time the House marked up the bill. 

For the Department of Labor the com- 
mittee recommends a total of $692,- 
176,000, a decrease of $17,850,000 from 
the House allowance, a decrease of $37,- 
521,000 from the budget estimates, but an 
increase of $25,989,000 over the 1968 ap- 
propriations. 
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For the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare the committee recom- 
mends a total of $15,856,974,000, an in- 
crease of $1,271,101,000 over the House 
allowance, but a decrease of $468,175,000 
from the 1969 budget estimates, and an 
increase of $1,571,810,000 over the 1968 
appropriations. 

For elementary and secondary educa- 
tional activities, the committee approved 
a total of $1,487,953,000, an increase of 
$157,200,000 over the House allowance, 
but a decrease of $73,750,000 from the 
budget estimates, and a decrease of $189,- 
954,000 from the 1968 appropriations. 
This increase over the House allowance 
was comprised of $50 million additional 
for title I, $10 million for title II, the 
library program, $82,200,000 for title III, 
of NDEA, for equipment and minor re- 
modeling of which $79.2 million is for 
grants to States, the same amount as was 
appropriated for fiscal years 1967 and 
1968; $10 million for the dropout pre- 
vention programs; $10 million for bilin- 
gual education; $17 million for grants to 
States for guidance, counseling, and test- 


ing. 

In the budget as proposed by the ad- 
ministration, funds for the acquisition 
of laboratory and other special equip- 
ment under section 601(b) of title VI of 
the Higher Education Act, and for the 
acquisition of closed-circuit television 
equipment under section 601(c) of title 
VI, were placed together in one item, 
“Undergraduate Instructional Equip- 
ment.” This was apparently done be- 
cause the administration had proposed, 
in the Higher Education Amendments of 
1968, that these two categories be lumped 
together. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee does not feel that these 
two categories should be joined, and in 
S. 3769, the Higher Education Amend- 
ments bill which passed the Senate on 
July 26, 1968, the separation of the two 
categories is maintained. The House ver- 
sion of the Higher Education Amend- 
ments does join the two together. 

In view of this situation and for the 
purpose of creating legislative history on 
this point, I want to state that if the 
substantive legislation as finally passed 
by the Congress provides for separate 
categories under title VI for closed-cir- 
cuit TV and the audio-visual and other 
types of instructional equipment, it is our 
intention that the funds available for 
this title shall be broken down as fol- 
lows: for laboratory and other instruc- 
tional equipment and minor remodeling 
under section 601(b), $13 million and 
for closed-circuit TV equipment under 
section 601 (c), $1,500,000. 

For the “education professions devel- 
opment activities’ the committee has 
approved a total of $196,900,000, an in- 
crease of $70 million over the House 
allowance, a decrease of $19,013,000 from 
the budget request, and a net increase of 
$33,050,000 over the 1968 appropriation. 
The committee considered an estimate 
for $86,600,000 not considered by the 
House inasmuch as it lacked 1969 au- 
thorization at the time the House acted, 
and allowed $70 million for the purpose. 

There was no authorization for the 
money. The $70 million was allowed by 
the committee for that purpose. 
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For the Teachers Corps the committee 
approved $17,300,000, an increase of 
$2,300,000 over the House allowance, and 
the same figure as was available for obli- 
gation in 1968. 

For “Higher educational facilities,” 
which was not considered by the House 
due to the lack of authorization, the 
committee allowed $696,307,000, a de- 
crease of $11,820,000 from the budget 
estimate. The committee recommenda- 
tion includes $192 million for direct stu- 
dent loans under the NDEA; $139,000,000 
for the college work-study program; 
$11,950,000 for grants to the colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts; $85,557,- 
000 for construction of higher educa- 
tion facilities; $49,100,000 for educational 
opportunity grants; $35,000,000 for 
strengthening developing institutions; as 
well as sundry other programs, 

For libraries and community services 
the committee recommends $143,644,000, 
an increase of $48,750,000 over the House 
allowance, for programs not considered 
by the House inasmuch as the 1969 au- 
thorization had not been enacted at the 
time the House marked up the bill. The 
funds added by the committee were for 
the following purposes: $25 million for 
college library resources, $6 million for 
acquisition and cataloging by the Library 
of Congress, $8,250,000 for librarian 
training, and $9.5 million for university 
community service programs. 

For research and training, Office of 
Education, the committee recommends 
$87,967,000, an increase of $1,550,000 over 
the House allowance, but a decrease of 
$54,333,000 from the budget estimate. 
The committee disallowed $1 million al- 
lowed by the House of a $10 million re- 
quest for the support of an urban school 
demonstration project in the District of 
Columbia, with the costs to be wholly 
borne by the Federal Government. 

The House made no allowance for 
“Foreign language training and area 
studies” in view of the fact that the 1969 
authorization had not been enacted when 
they acted. The committee recommends 
$15,700,000, the amount of the 1968 ap- 
propriation, but a reduction of $3,500,- 
000 from the budget estimate. 

For salaries and expenses, Office of 
Education, the committee recommends 
$40 million, a reduction of $2 million from 
the House allowance, and a reduction of 
$6,100,000 from the budget estimate, but 
an increase of $2,333,000 over the 1968 
appropriation. 

The committee added $3 million for 
rat control, to provide a total of $16,500,- 
000 for the purpose, a reduction of 
$3,500,000 from the budget request. 

For “Chronic diseases” the committee 
added $3 million for the coronary care 
program, for a pilot arthritis center and 
satellite facility program, for additional 
work in the respiratory disease control 
program, and for the heart disease con- 
trol program. 

For “Air pollution” the committee 
added $7,300,000 for air pollution control, 
making a total of $31,762,000 for the pur- 
pose. 

For “Urban and industrial health” the 
committee allowed $43,375,000, an in- 
crease of $500,000 for the Arctic Health 
Research Laboratory. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc, and that the bill as 
thus amended be considered for the pur- 
pose of amendment as original text, pro- 
vided that no point of order against any 
amendment shall be deemed to have been 
waived by the adoption of this agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 

On page 2, line 7, after “1970”, insert a 
colon and “Provided, That no part of the 
appropriation for expenses under such Act 
shall be available to pay any trainee in a 
service industry to which the provisions of 
section 6(b) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. 201-219), 
are applicable at a rate in excess of the 
minimum wage prescribed by such section: 
Provided further, That no part of the appro- 
priation in this Act shall be available to pay 
any trainee in a service industry to which 
the provisions of section 6(b) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, are 
applicable at a rate in excess of the follow- 
ing, whichever is highest: 

“(1) the minimum wage prescribed by 
such section; 

“(2) the minimum wage requirement ap- 
plicable to the trainee pursuant to the pro- 
visions of any other section of the Act or 
any other Federal, State, or local law; or 

“(3) the minimum entrance rate for in- 
experienced workers in the same occupation 
in the establishment.” 

On page 7, line 17, after “(42 U.S.C. 1101 
(e) (1) “, strike out “$43,000,000” and in- 
sert 825,000,000“. 

On page 10, line 5, after the word “ren- 
dered”, strike out “$25,711,000” and insert 
“$25,911,000”. 

On page 10, after line 15, strike out: 

“SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 

“For payments in foreign currencies which 
the Treasury Department determines to be 
excess to the normal requirements of the 
United States, for necessary expenses of the 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs, as 
authorized by law, $50,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That this ap- 
propriation shall be available, in addition to 
other appropriations to such agency for pay- 
ments in the foregoing currencies.” 

On page 13, after line 4, strike out: 

“For grants and payments under titles I, 
III, and V of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, $257,- 
626,000, of which $50,000,000 shall be for 
school library resources, textbooks, and other 
instructional materials under title II of said 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965; $177,876,000 shall be for supplementary 
educational centers and services under title 
III of said Act; and $29,750,000 shall be for 
strengthening State departments of educa- 
tion under title V of said Act.“ 

And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

“For grants and payments under titles II. 
III, V, VII, and VIII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended, 
$265,626,000 of which $60,000,000 shall be for 
school library resources, textbooks, and other 
instructional materials under title II of said 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965; $155,876,000 shall be for supple- 
mentary educational centers and services 
under title III of said Act; $29,750,000 shall 
be for strengthening State departments of 
education under title V of said Act; $10,000,- 
000 shall be for improving the education of 
bilingual children under title VII of said Act; 
and $10,000,000 shall be for preventing school 
dropouts under title VIII of said Act. 

“For grants to States and loans to non- 
profit private schools for equipment and 
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minor remodeling under title III of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, as 
amended, and for grants to States for admin- 
istrative services under said title III. $82,200,- 
000; and for grants to States for testing, 
guidance, and counseling under title V of said 
Act, $17,000,000: Provided, That allotments 
under sections 302(a) and 305 for equipment 
and minor remodeling shall be made on the 
basis of $79,200,000 for grants to States and 
on the basis of $2,038,636 for loans to non- 
profit private schools, and allotments under 
section 302(b) for administrative services 
shall be made on the basis of $2,000,000: 
Provided further, That this paragraph shall 
be effective only upon enactment into law 
of H.R. 15067, 90th Congress, or similar legis- 
lation.” 

On 14, line 17, after the word 
“amended”, strike out 81,078, 127,000“ and 
insert “$1,123,127,000”"; and, in line 18, after 
“1969”, strike out the comma and “of which 
not to exceed $68,607,000 shall be available 
for the purchase of equipment: Provided, 
That the aggregate amounts otherwise avail- 
able for grants therefor within States shall 
not be less than 85 per centum of the 
amounts allocated from the fiscal year 1968 
appropriation to local educational agencies 
in such States for grants: Provided further, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
allocated to a State agency under paragraphs 
(5), (6), or (7) of section 103 (a) of said 
Act in excess of the amount allocated to 
such State agency for fiscal year 1968”. 

On page 16, line 9, after “(Public Law 
90-35)”, strike out “$111,900,000" and in- 
sert “and title IV of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, as amended (20 U.S.C. 
461-465), $181,900,000: Provided, That sums 
contained herein for title IV of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 shall be effec- 
tive only upon enactment into law of H.R. 
15067, Ninetieth Congress, or similar legis- 
lation”. 

On page 16, line 20, after the word 
“amended”, strike out 615,000,000“ and in- 
sert “$17,300,000”. 

On page 17, after line 2, insert: 

“HIGHER EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


“For grants, loans, contracts, payments, 
and advances under titles III and IV (except 
payments under parts C and D) and part A 
of title VI of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended, under the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963, as amended, under 
title II of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, as amended (20 U.S.C, 421-429), 
under section 22 of the Act of June 29, 1935, 
as amended (7 U.S.C. 329), and for grants 
under part C of title I of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, as amended, $696,307,- 
000, of which $30,000,000 shall be for the 
p of title III of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, $144,600,000 shall be for pro- 
grams under part A of title IV of that Act, of 
which $140,600,000 shall be for educational 
opportunity grants and shall remain avail- 
able through June 30, 1970, $76,400,000 to 
remain available until expended shall be for 
loan insurance programs under part B of title 
IV of that Act, including not to exceed $1,- 
500,000 for computer services in connection 
with payments of interest and fees, $14,500,- 
000 shall be for the purposes of part A of title 
VI of the Act of which amounts reallotted 
shall remain available through June 30, 
1970, $139,900,000 shall be for grants for 
college work-study programs under part C 
of title I of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 of which amounts reallotted shall re- 
main available through June 30, 1970, $34,- 
000,000 shall be for grants for construction of 
public community colleges and technical in- 
stitutes and $33,000,000 shall be for grants 
for construction of other academic facilities 
under title I of the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act of 1963 which amounts shall remain 
available through June 30, 1970, $8,000,000, 
to remain available until expended shall be 
for grants for construction of graduate aca- 
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demic facilities under title II of that Act, 
$192,000,000 shall be for Federal capital con- 
tributions to student loan funds established 
in accordance with agreements pursuant to 
section 204 and loans for non-Federal capital 
contributions to student loan funds under 
title II of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, of which not to exceed $2,000,000 
shall be for such loans for non-Federal con- 
tributions, and $11,950,000 shall be for the 
purposes of section 22 of the Act of June 29, 
1935: Provided, That allotments to States for 
college work-study programs for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, shall include, in 
addition to funds appropriated herein, funds 
appropriated for this purpose for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, but not allotted to 
States for that fiscal year: Provided further, 
That sums contained herein for title III and 
IV (except parts C and D) and part A of title 
VI of the Higher Education Act of 1965, title 
II of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, and part C of title I of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 shall be effective 
only upon enactment into law of H.R. 15067, 
Ninetieth Congress, or similar legislation.” 

On page 20, at the beginning of line 21, 
insert titles I and II (except section 224 (a) 
(1)) of the Higher Education Act of 1965,”; 
at the beginning of line 23, strike out $94,- 
894,000“ and insert “$143,644,000"; on page 
21, line 7, after the word Act“, insert a 
comma and “$9,500,000 shall be for com- 
munity service and continuing education 
programs under title I of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act, as amended, $6,000,000 shall be for 
transfer to the Librarian of Congress for the 
acquisition and cataloging of library mate- 
rials under part C of title II of such Act,“: 
and, in line 14, after “1966”, insert a colon 
and “Provided, That sums contained herein 
for titles I and II (except section 224(a) (1)) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 shall be 
effective only upon enactment into law of 
H.R. 15067, Ninetieth Congress, or similar 
legislation.” 

On page 22, line 11, after “(20 U.S.C. 350 
(e))“, insert “section 224(a)(1) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965;"; in line 12, 
after the amendment just above stated, strike 
out “$86,417,000” and insert “$87,967,000”; 
and, in line 18, after “1963”, insert a comma 
and “and of which $500,000 shall be available 
for grants and contracts for training and 
research in cooperative education under title 
IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
amended: Provided, That sums contained 
herein for section 224(a)(1) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 shall be available only 
upon enactment into law of H.R. 15067, 
Ninetieth Congress, or similar legislation”. 

At the top of page 23, insert: 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING AND AREA 
PROGRAMS 


“For grants, contracts and payments for 
language and area programs authorized by 
title VI of the National Defense Education 
Act and to carry out the provisions of section 
102 (b) (6) of the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, $15,700,000: 
Provided, That sums contained herein for 
title VI of the National Defense Education 
Act shall be effective only upon enactment 
into law of H.R. 15067, Ninetieth Congress, 
or similar legislation.” 

On page 24, line 3, after “District of Colum- 
bia”, strike out “$42,000,000” and insert 
“$40,000,000”. 

On page 25, line 24, after the word “Act”, 
strike out 165,604,000“ and insert “$168,- 
604,000”. 

On page 26, at the beginning of line 7, 
strike out “and for training grants under sec- 
tion 422 of the Act, 8182, 100,000“ and insert 
“$172,176,000". 

On page 27, after line 4, insert: 

“DENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 

“To carry out, to the extent not otherwise 
provided, sections 301 and 311 of the Act, and 
for training grants under section 422 of the 
Act, $11,173,000.” 
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On page 28, line 23, after the word “dis- 
eases”, strike out 827,942,000“ and insert 
“$30,942,000”. 

On page 29, at the beginning of line 24, 
strike out “$86,733,000” and insert ‘$94,033,- 
000”; and, in the same line, after the word 
“which”, strike out “not to exceed $31,300,- 
000” and insert “$24,000,000”. 

On page 30, line 12, strike out “$42,875,000” 
and insert “$43,375,000”. 

On page 30, line 25, after the word Serv- 
ices”, strike out “$42,731,000” and insert 
“$50,831,000, of which $8,100,000 shall be 
available for special grants for health of 
migratory workers only as may be author- 
ized by the enactment into law of H.R. 
15758, Ninetleth Congress, or similar legisla- 
tion”, 

On page 33, line 6, after the word “Act”, 
strike out “$182,592,000” and insert “$191,- 
592,000“. 

On page 33, line 10, strike out 8164, 120, - 
000” and insert 8172, 120,000“. 

On page 33, line 15, strike out “$29,553,000” 
and insert “$30,414,000”. 

On page 33, line 20, after the word “dis- 
eases”, strike out 695,119,000“ and insert 
“$147,287,000". 

On page 33, line 24, after the word 
“blindness”, strike out “$126,674,000” and in- 
sert “$132,674,000". 

On page 34, line 5, after the word “dis- 
eases”, strike out “$95,119,000” and insert 
“$99,119,000”. 

On page 34, line 13, after the word “anes- 
thesiologists”, strike out ‘$161,250,000” and 
insert “$166,250,000". 

On page 34, line 18, after the word “de- 
velopment”, strike out “$70,859,000” and in- 
sert 876,359,000“. 

On page 34, after line 18, insert: 

“REGIONAL MEDICAL PROGRAMS 


“To carry out title IX of the Act, $68,- 
922,000, of which $62,900,000 shall remain 
available until June 30, 1970, for grants pur- 
suant to such title only as may be authorized 
by the enactment into law of H.R. 15758, 
Ninetieth Congress, or similar legislation.” 

On page 35, line 4, after the word “activ- 
ities”, strike out “$17,541,000” and insert 
“$18,099,000”. 

On page 35, line 11, after the word “re- 
search”, strike out 882,719,000 and insert 
“$86,900,000”. 

On page 37, line 2, after “(Public Law 
89-793)”, strike out 8263, 139,000“ and in- 
sert ‘$277,639,000”. 

On page 37, line 5, after the word 
“amended”, strike out “$79,300,000” and in- 
sert “$87,300,000”; and, in line 12, after the 
word “year”, insert Provided further, That 
$8,000,000 shall be available for the construc- 
tion and staffing of facilities for the preven- 
tion and treatment of narcotic addiction only 
as may be authorized by the enactment into 
law of H.R. 15758, Ninetieth Congress, or 
similar legislation:”. 

On page 38, line 17, after “(79 Stat. 1059)”, 
strike out “$17,149,000” and insert “$19,- 
172,000”. 

On page 38, after line 18, insert: 

“BUILDING AND FACILITIES 

“For construction, major repair, improye- 
ment, extension, and equipment of Public 
Health Service facilities or other Government 
facilities allocated for use of the Public 
Health Service, not otherwise provided, in- 
cluding plans and specifications and acquisi- 
tion of sites, $5,310,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary may accept a conveyance by donation 
deed of the site for an environmental health 
facility at Morgantown, West Virginia, not- 
withstanding a right of reverter in the donor 
if the ceases to be used as an en- 


vironmental health facility.” 

On page 40, line 5, after the word “in- 
cluding”, strike out “$100,000,000 for”; and, 
in line 7, strike out “$135,000,000” and insert 
“$100,000,000”. 
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On page 41, after line 15, strike out: 

“For grants under section 2 of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, as amended, $345,- 
900,000: Provided, That the Secretary shall, 
within the limits of the allotments and addi- 
tional allotments for grants under section 2 
of such Act, allocate (or from time to time 
reallocate) among the States, in accordance 
with regulations, amounts not exceeding in 
the aggregate $10,000,000, which may be used 
only for paying the Federal share of expendi- 
tures for the establishment of workshops or 
rehabilitation facilities where the State funds 
used for such expenditures are derived from 
private contributions conditioned on use for 
a specified workshop or facility, and no part 
of the allotment or additional allotment to 
any State for grants under section 2 of said 
Act other than the allocation or reallocation 
to such State under this proviso may be 80 
used.” 

And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

“For grants under sections 2, 3, 4(&), 
2(A), 12, 18, and 18 of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act, as amended, 8375, 490, 000, 
of which $345,900,000 is for grants for voca- 
tional rehabilitation services under section 
2; $3,200,000 is for grants under section 3; 
$11,000,000 (to remain available through 
June 30, 1971) shall be for planning, pre- 
paring for, and initiating special programs 
to expand vocational rehabilitation services 
under section 4(a) (2)(A); and $1,890,000 
(to remain available through June 30, 1970) 
is for grants with respect to workshops and 
rehabilitation facilities under section 12: 
Provided, That the Secretary shall, within 
the limits of the allotments and additional 
allotments for grants under section 2 of 
such Act, allocate (or from time to time 
reallocate) among the States, in accord- 
ance with regulations, amounts not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate $10,000,000 which may 
be used only for paying the Federal share 
of expenditures for the establishment of 
workshops or rehabilitation facilities where 
the State funds used for such expenditures 
are derived from private contributions con- 
ditioned on use for a specified workshop or 
facility, and no part of the allotment or 
additional allotment to any State for grants 
under section 2 of said Act other than the 
allocation or reallocation to such State un- 
der this proviso may be so used: Provided 
further, That the allotment to any State 
under section 3(a)(1) of such Act shall be 
not less than $25,000.” 

On page 44, line 1, after the word “Act”, 
strike out “$6,000,000” and insert 83,500, 
000”. 

On page 45, line 9, after the word “re- 
tarded”, strike out the colon and “Provided 
further, That none of the funds appropriated 
herein may be used to start activities for 
which no funds were appropriated for fiscal 
year 1968 as shown in the formal justifica- 
tion material reproduced on pages 1100 and 
1101 of Part 3, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare hearings”. 

On page 45, after line 22, insert: 

“REHABILITATION RESEARCH AND TRAINING 

“For ts and other expenses (except 
administrative expenses) for research, train- 
ing, traineeships, and other special projects, 
pursuant to sections 4, 7, and 17, of the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act, as amended, and 
not to exceed $100,000 for carrying out func- 
tions authorized by the International Health 
Research Act of 1960 (74 Stat. 364), $65,000,- 
000.” 

On page 54, after line 8, insert: 

“PAYMENT TO THE CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

“For payment to the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting, authorized to be estab- 
lished by section 396 of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, for expenses of the 
Corporation, $6,000,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 
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On page 57, line 14, after “(45 U.S.C. 160)”, 
9 out “$2,242,000” and insert 82,492, 

On page 58, line 23, after the word “main- 
tained”, strike out “$7,662,000” and insert 
“$8,090,000”. 

On page 61, after line 6, insert: 
“NATIONAL COMMISSION ON PRODUCT SAFETY 

“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For necessary expenses of the National 
Commission on Product Safety, authorized 
by the Act of November 20, 1967 (Public Law 
90-146), $2,000,000 to remain available until 
June 30, 1970.“ 

On page 63, after line 3, strike out: 

“Sec. 409. No part of the funds contained 
in this Act may be used to force busing of 
students, abolishment of any school, or to 
force any student attending any secondary 
school to attend a particular school against 
the choice of his or her parents or parent,” 

And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

“Sec. 409. No part of the funds contained 
in this Act may be used to force busing of 
students, abolishment of any school, or to 
force any student attending any elementary 
or secondary school to attend a particular 
school against the choice of his or her par- 
ents or parent in order to overcome racial 
imbalance.” 

On page 63, after line 14, strike out: 

“Sec. 410. No part of the funds contained 
in this Act shall be used to force busing of 
students, the abolishment of any school or 
the attendance of students of a particular 
school as a condition precedent to obtaining 
Federal funds otherwise available to any 
State, school district, or school.” 

And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

“Src, 410. No part of the funds contained 
in this Act shall be used to force busing of 
students, the abolishment of any school or 
the attendance of students at a particular 
school in order to overcome racial imbalance 
as a condition precedent to obtaining Federal 
funds otherwise available to any State, school 
district, or school: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary shall assign as many persons to the 
investigation and compliance activities of 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 re- 
lated to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the other States as are assigned to 
the seventeen Southern and border States to 
assure that this law is administered and en- 
forced on a national basis, and the Secre- 
tary is directed to enforce compliance with 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 by like 
methods and with equal emphasis in all 
States of the Union and to report to the Con- 
gress by March 1, 1969, on the actions he has 
taken and the results achieved in establish- 
ing this compliance program on a national 
basis: Provided further, That notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of laws, funds or 
commodities for school lunch programs or 
medical services may not be recommended 
for withholding by any official employed 
under appropriations contained herein in 
order to overcome racial imbalance: Provided 
further, That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, moneys received from national 
forests to be expended for the benefit of the 
public schools are public roads of the county 
or counties in which the national forest is 
situated, may not be recommended for with- 
holding by any official employed under ap- 
propriations contained herein.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I offer 
amendments, which I ask unanimous 
consent be considered en bloc, and which 
are necessary due to the fact that, since 
the committee reported the bill, the 
House and Senate have not in conference 
agreed on certain legislation. Therefore, 
the authorization has not been made, but 
the money will be in the bill in confer- 
ence if the authorization is passed. 

I offer these amendments. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama desire that the 
amendments be read? 

Mr. HILL. If there is no objection, I 
do not wish to have them read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc, and will be printed in 
the Recorp without being read. 

The amendments are as follows: 


1, On page 14, line 12, strike out “: Pro- 
vided further, That this paragraph shall be 
effective only upon enactment into law of 
H.R. 15067, goth Congress, or similar legis- 
lation”. 

2. On page 16, line 11, strike out “: Pro- 
vided, That sums contained herein for title 
IV of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 shall be effective only upon enactment 
into law of H.R. 15067, Ninetieth Congress, 
or similar legislation”. 

3. On page 18, line 23, strike out “: Pro- 
vided further, That sums contained herein 
for titles III and IV (except parts C and D) 
and Part A of title VI of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, title II of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, and part C of 
title I of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 shall be effective only upon enactment 
into law of H.R. 15067, Ninetieth Congress, 
or similar legislation”. 

4. On page 21, line 14, strike out “: Pro- 
vided, That sums contained herein for titles 
I and II (except section 224(a)(1)) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 shall be effec- 
tive only upon enactment into law of H.R. 
15067, Ninetieth Congress, or similar legis- 
lation”. 

5. On page 22, line 21, strike out “: Pro- 
vided, That sums contained herein for sec- 
tion 224 (a)(1) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 shall be available only upon enact- 
ment into law of H.R. 15067, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, or similar legislation”. 

6. On page 23, line 6, strike out “: Pro- 
vided, That sums contained herein for title 
VI of the National Defense Education Act 
shall be effective only upon enactment into 
law of H.R. 15067, Ninetieth Congress, or sim- 
ilar legislation“. 

7. On page 31, line 2, strike out “only as 
may be authorized by the enactment into 
law of H.R. 15758, Ninetieth Congress, or sim- 
ilar legislation”, 

8. On page 34, line 22, strike out “only as 
may be authorized by the enactment into law 
of H.R. 15758, Ninetleth Congress, or sim- 
ilar legislation”. 

9. On page 37, line 15, strike out “only as 
may be authorized by the enactment into 
law of H.R. 15758, Ninetieth Congress, or sim- 
ilar legislation”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments 
en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to en 
bloc. 

AMENDMENT NO. 918 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment, which follows the precedent 
the Senate and the Congress have fol- 
lowed with respect to other departments 
of the Government. 

I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment (No. 918) was read 
by the legislative clerk, as follows: 

Sec. 207. The limitations in section 201 of 
the Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968 on the number of civilian employees 
in the executive branch shall not apply to 
the Social Security Administration and direct 
medical care activities of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and em- 
ployees in such Administration and such 
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activities shall not be counted in applying 
such limitations to the rest of the executive 
branch, 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I have here 
a statement prepared by the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BarTLETT], who regrettably has not been 
very well, in support of the amendment 
I have just offered proposed the exemp- 
tion of specific services in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
from the employment restrictions of the 
Revenue Expenditure and Control Act of 
1968. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the Senator from Alaska be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

HEALTH CARE CANNOT WAIT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment offered today proposes the exemption 
of specific services in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare from the 
employment restrictions of the Revenue Ex- 
penditure and Control Act of 1968. These 
restrictions are difficult for all agencies to 
live with. There have already been numerous 
appeals for protection. There will be many 
more. Perhaps the most awesome burden falls 
to the Bureau of the Budget which must 
juggle the countless requests for exemption 
and adjust the priorities of government 
operations. 

This scramble for pardons makes it essen- 
tial that Congress take firm and immediate 
action to protect those government services 
which should not be subject to administra- 
tive priority formulas. Life and death, health 
and sickness, care of the aged, cannot be 
left to the realm of bookkeeping. Not in this 
nation. Not in this day. Need we remind our- 
selyes on occasions such as this that good 
health is not a privilege, but a basic right? 
It is the right of all to benefit from the means 
and miracles of modern medical science, A 
right which cannot be limited, curtailed, or 
cut back. 

Let us look for a moment at the ways in 
which the personnel restrictions in Section 
201 of P.L. 90-364 will be met by major 
departments. 

The Defense Department will retrench less 
critical activities; Agriculture will assign 
lower priorities to less important functions. 
The Interior Department will delay a num- 
ber of projects. Commerce expects a general 
slowdown. threatens less efficient 
tax collections; Justice a decrease in the 
number of claims processed. The Labor De- 
partment will absorb the loss by redistribut- 
ing the workload, and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution will shorten its work-week. 

And now, let us attempt to apply these very 
same methods to public health hospitals and 
clinics, to the Indian health program, to all 
the direct patient care services provided 
through professional staffs of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. Let us consider the conse- 
quences of a shortened work-week in hos- 
pitals; of a decreased patient load; of less 
efficient medical care; of delay in the treat- 
ment of heart failure; of a general slowdown 
in deliveries, operations, emergency cases, 
epidemics. How shall we redistribute the 
work load of a Public Health Service nurse 
or medical aid who travels the Yukon River 
visiting 30 or more villages once every four 
months? What less critical activities of the 
surgeon can we retrench? Which are the ill- 
nesses to which we shall assign lower 
priorities? 

To pose these questions is to know that 
we should not, we cannot, make these re- 
strictions. I urge you therefore, to accept the 
amendment before you today—the amend- 
ment exempting patient care and special 
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health activities of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare from the 
debilitating personnel limitations of the 
Revenue Expenditure and Control Act of 
1968. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I express my 
great appreciation to the Senator from 
Alabama, who not only has served so long 
and ably as chairman of this subcommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee, but 
has handled these bills so effectively, 
successfully, and meritoriously on this 
floor as well as in conference. I am sure 
that I join with every other Senator 
present in expressing my very great 
regret that this bill may not continue to 
be handled in the future as it has been 
in the past, in the able way in which the 
distinguished Senator has handled it. 

Mr. HILL. I express to the Senator 
from Florida my deep appreciation and 
my heartfelt gratitude for his most 
generous words. I deeply appreciate 
them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator, 
but they were not generous words. They 
were simply factual words. 

Mr. HILL. Even though they may have 
been factual, certainly they were spoken 
from the generosity of the heart of the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senator from Alabama to the last 
subsection of the first section in the first 
title of the bill, the title applicable to the 
Department of Labor. That section refers 
to the Manpower Administration, and 
particularly to manpower development 
and training activities. 

The distinguished Senator will remem- 
ber that at the request of the south- 
eastern organization of hotel and restau- 
rant people, I called the attention of 
the committee to a disturbing fact, 
namely, that the law as it had been in- 
terpreted, and I believe as it was here- 
tofore drawn, required that $1.60, which 
for general purposes was the minimum 
wage, be the rate paid to trainees for 
service jobs. They were concerned about 
trainees for service jobs in hotels and 
restaurants. 

The fact is, of course, as the distin- 
guished Senator well knows, that the 
employees in those industries did not 
come under the Wage and Hour Act 
until the last amendment to that act, 
which became law on February 1, 1967, 
and they were brought under that act 
by steps, under which the first minimum 
wage was sizably less than the $1.60; and 
it was stepped up from that point to 
reach the $1.60 level on February 1, 1971. 

The effect of the matter, as applied to 
the trainees in that industry, was such 
as to propose to pay trainees more than 
the minimum wage applicable to well- 
trained persons who were serving already 
in those service industries. 

The Senator will recall that the com- 
mittee placed in the bill, upon motion of 
the Senator from Florida, a large part 
of the section of the bill to which I have 
referred. I ask the Senator’s permission 
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to read that part of the committee re- 
port which, I think, correctly describes 
what we were trying to do, and that the 
Senator then make such comment as he 
thinks is proper upon the matter. 

The committee report on this subject, 
on page 2 of the report, reads as follows: 

The committee feels that job opportunities 
in industries newly covered by the Federal 
wage and hour law should not be excluded 
from the MDTA programs, and that where 
such programs are approved, trainees’ wages 
should not exceed the legal minimum wage 
being paid experienced employees in such 
industries. 


Does the Senator from Alabama agree 
that that sentence accurately states, as 
I believe it does, the intention of the com- 
mittee with reference to permitting 
trainees to be trained for service in those 
industries—hotels, restaurants, and any 
other duly qualified industries; I am 
sure there are others—without their be- 
ing paid, during their training period, 
a larger wage than the minimum wage 
applicable at the time, by Federal law or 
by State law, to trained individuals in 
those particular industries? 

Mr, HILL. I agree 100 percent with the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Florida. He is absolutely right in what 
he says about this language in the re- 
port, which was put in there on the mo- 
tion, as the Senator recalls, of the Sen- 
ator from Florida. The statement of the 
Senator is absolutely correct as to the 
application, the purport, and the intent 
of that language. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield further, this language in the re- 
port, and also in the bill—the report lan- 
guage simply describes what is in the 
bill—is intended to permit trainees in 
the hotel and restaurant business, and 
any other service industries which were 
first brought under the Wage and Hour 
Act of February 1, 1967, to be employed 
at wage rates less than the uniform wage 
rates applicable to industries previously 
covered under the act; that they shall 
be permitted to be trained, but under the 
conditions now stated, that they may 
never be paid, during their period of 
training, more than the minimum wage 
then applicable to that particular in- 
dustry. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct, and 
I agree completely with his interpreta- 
tion as expressed. He is exactly right in 
what he has said as to the intent and 
purpose of this language in the report, 
and the intent and purpose of the com- 
mittee in putting this language into the 
report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

As I recall it, the action of the com- 
mittee, both the subcommittee and the 
full committee, was unanimous on this 
matter. 

Mr. HILL. It was uanimous. The 
Senator from Florida made the motion, 
which was agreed to unanimously. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What is 
the question, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
(No. 918), offered by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, apparently 
there is some question about the pend- 
ing amendment. Accordingly, I think ac- 
tion on the pending amendment should 
be postponed. I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I as- 
sume that the withdrawal is only for 
the purpose of reinstating the amend- 
ment for a record vote at some later 
time, and that the withdrawal is neces- 
sitated because of some absent Senators. 
I understand that several amendments 
will call for record votes. 

It is my hope, and I am sure that the 
majority leader concurs, that we can let 
those amendments be discussed and then 
go over until an appropriate hour on 
Friday when they can all be called up 
and then have a rollcall vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The Senator will 
have a right to reoffer the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Alabama not to listen to 
me for the next couple of minutes, be- 
cause I know him to be a very modest 
man. 

I want to speak for a couple of min- 
utes to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that this is symbolically a 
very historic hour in the Senate; for we 
are observing once again the Senator 
from Alabama handling the appropria- 
tion bill for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare as 
he has done so nobly and ably for many 
years. 

I join the Senator from Florida in his 
comments. We cannot begin to pay our 
debt of gratitude to the Senator from 
Alabama for his leadership as chairman 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare and as the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations that han- 
dles the appropriations each year for the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Millions of Americans are greatly in- 
debted to the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama for his big heart, his great un- 
derstanding, his statesmanship, and his 
record of service in Congress for the past 
46 years, some 30 years of which have 
been in the Senate. 

The Senator from Alabama has been 
our leader in trying to bring to all the 
American people, the great improve- 
ments in Government programs and fa- 
cilities that will help in connection with 
their health and education problems and, 
in the case of labor, in connection with 
safeguarding one of the great freedoms 
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of Government, the right to free col- 
lective bargaining. 

Mr. President, would that some way, 
somehow, we could put in the RECORD 
what I know are the feelings of gratitude 
of those millions of Americans, some of 
whom have passed away—but who were 
greatly aided when a great deal of medi- 
cal mercy was brought to them in their 
periods of ill health—and the millions 
of living Americans that know Senator 
HILL of Alabama as one of the greatest 
humanitarians of this Republic’s history. 

I just wanted to take these few mo- 
ments to comment upon the symbolism of 
the moment, for we are witnessing—and 
we will be better people because we are 
witnessing it—the leadership of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama as, for the last time, 
he guides through the Senate the appro- 
priations bill dealing with these depart- 
ments that are so close to the welfare of 
so many millions of Americans. 

I want the Senator from Alabama to 
know that I shall never be able to repay 
him for the inspiration that he has 
brought into my service in the Senate, 
for the teaching he has given me as I 
have sat at his feet, learning from him 
on the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

I know that I speak for all members 
of our committee in expressing these 
words of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I express my 
heartfelt thanks to the Senator from 
Oregon for his generous words. 

The Senator from Oregon and I have 
sat on the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare for a number of years now. 
I have been in a position to observe the 
Senator from Oregon day by day as he 
has worked so effectively and so skill- 
fully. The Senator has acted with great 
devotion in behalf of the many bills 
and programs that have been handled by 
that committee. The Senator has been 
outstanding as the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Education. He has been 
outstanding in so much of the work that 
he has done on the committee. 

Knowing the fine work and the dedica- 
tion of the Senator as I do, and knowing 
of his achievements, I am deeply grate- 
ful to him for his remarks. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, that is 
typical of the Senator from Alabama. 

I say in brief reply that if I have done 

on the committee that has 
been helpful, it has been because of the 
leadership of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 32, between lines 21 and 22, in- 
sert the following new paragraph: 

“To carry out the provisions of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Medical Facilities Con- 
struction Act of 1968 (Public Law 90-457), 
$61,199,000, of which $30,536,000 shall be 
available for grants pursuant to section 2 
of such Act, and of which $30,663,000 shall 
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be available for loans pursuant to section 3 
of such Act.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask the 
attention of the Senator from Alabama, 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WiL- 
LIaMs], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] as I briefly explain the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, the passage of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Medical Facilities Con- 
struction Act of 1968 on July 24, 1968, 
and its August 3, 1968, approval by Pres- 
ident Johnson, attests to the primary 
urgency for providing a corrective fund- 
ing mechanism for assisting District of 
Columbia hospitals to meet demon- 
strated community needs. The law pro- 
vides for grant and loan funds necessary 
to support construction projects. The 
projects contemplated have been in the 
planning stage for several years and in 
many cases actual architectural draw- 
ings have been completed and are ready 
to proceed now. 

In offering my amendment to the pend- 
ing legislation today, may I call atten- 
tion to several critical factors including 
the continuing rise in construction costs 
and secondly, the administrative require- 
ment of having funding approval prior 
to awarding contracts. Construction 
costs, I am informed, are rising at the 
rate of from 7 to 9 percent per year. De- 
lays in appropriating these funds will 
mean the reduction of facilities below 
demonstrated needs and cause a revi- 
sion of the consultant’s programing, thus 
correspondingly reduce the ability of the 
hospitals to meet present day patient 
care needs. With regard to the admin- 
istrative requirement to have funds in 
hand, I am informed that this is a stand- 
ing rule of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare necessary to as- 
sure the completion of projects utilizing 
Federal funds. 

A current analysis of the status of the 
projects shows that of the act’s $40,052,- 
000 of grant funds, some $30,536,000 is 
being requested to initiate projects dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. 

Also, of the $40,575,000 loan funds au- 
thorized under Public Law 90-457, some 
$30,663,000 is being requested. Therefore, 
of the 10 participating institutions, 
three have already initiated some phases 
of their construction program, six will 
commence construction during the fiscal 
year, and one will be completing the 
necessary architectural phase during 
this fiscal year. The investment by the 
community hospitals is sizable as it ap- 
plies to the planning aspects of enlarg- 
ing their facilities to meet the urgent 
need in the District of Columbia, and 
they must be supported by immediate 
appropriations. 

My amendment to H.R. 18037 is, in my 
opinion, the appropriate vehicle for 
funding Public Law 90-457. The need 
for these funds is urgent. I am advised 
that the proposed legislation, and in par- 
ticular its urgency as applied to commu- 
nity needs, has been fully supported by 
Health, Education, and Welfare Secre- 
tary Wilbur Cohen and his departmental 
representatives. Because of the urgent 
need to fund the hospital construction 
programs in the District of Columbia, I 
urge that the Senate adopt my amend- 
ment. 
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The question fairly can be asked, “How 
does the senior Senator from Oregon 
happen to be involved in this amend- 
ment?” I always tell the Senate every- 
thing I know about any matter in which 
I become involved in the Senate. Iam a 
member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and have been for 
years, and it is my responsibility to be 
of assistance on that committee in con- 
nection with our medical and hospital 
programs in the District of Columbia. 

The Senator from Alabama, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, and the Senator 
from West Virginia, and other Senators 
will recall that some years ago it hap- 
pened to be my responsibility to handle 
on the floor of the Senate the program 
for getting funds for the creation of Sib- 
ley Hospital, a hospital which was direly 
needed, and the Senate approved of that 
program. I have taken an active part 
over the years in regard to the so-called 
Hospital Center in the District of 
Columbia. 

So it is understandable that these hos- 
pital people and medical people should 
come to me and call my attention to 
the facts I have set forth in the state- 
ment I have just made. I obtained the 
facts from them, but I do not present 
on the floor of the Senate material that 
I have not checked, I have checked the 
facts, and there is no question about 
the fact that what I have presented is 
accurate. There is great need in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for these hospital fa- 
cilities, and I hope the chairman of the 
committee will find it possible to take 
my amendment to conference, and it 
can then be thrashed out in conference, 
for I believe it is a very deserving amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed the pending amendment with the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrd], who is the chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee that handles all the ap- 
propriations for the District of Columbia. 
The Senator from West Virginia feels as 
I do, that there is no reason why we 
should not take this amendment to con- 
ference and thrash it out there. 

Therefore, speaking for myself, I know 
of no reason why the amendment should 
not be agreed to, be taken to conference, 
and there be thrashed out, in accord 
with the views of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] and 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Alabama and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
second and last amendment I seek to 
offer to the pending appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 24, line 3, strike out “$40,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$46,100,000”, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, again I 
should like the attention of the Senator 
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from Alabama and the Senator from 
Delaware. I understand that the Senator 
from Delaware is the leader of the mi- 
nority on this subcommittee. 

I offer this amendment in my capacity 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on Ed- 
ucation, and I would have the Senate 
hear me through, because we need to 
make the record on it. 

I offer this amendment to increase the 
appropriation for salaries and expenses 
for the Office of Education because I am 
deeply concerned about the effectiveness 
of that Office in carrying out its respon- 
sibilities for the administration of edu- 
cation programs. Effective administra- 
tion is directly dependent upon proper 
review, monitoring, and evaluation of 
applications, projects, and State plans. 

Over the last 3 years, Congress has in- 
creased the responsibilities of the Office 
of Education by almost fourfold. The 
number of programs has been increased 
from 37 to more than 100. Not only have 
we increased the amount of money avail- 
able for grants to States and local school 
districts and the number of programs, 
but also, we have given the Office of 
Education more detailed administrative 
responsibilities. 

The Subcommittee on Education has, 
during this session, conducted a study of 
the conduct of the Office of Education 
with respect to the administration of ed- 
ucation programs. Both the higher edu- 
cation amendments and the vocational 
education amendments passed by the 
Senate in July contain language which 
reflect the concern of the Education 
Subcommittee about the administration 
of education programs. 

In general, we have required the Office 
of Education to spend more time with, 
and to take more detailed consideration 
of, the approval of applications for 
funds. The responsibilities we have re- 
quired the Office to take up over the 
course of the last 3 years also require 
that the Office of Education hire top- 
notch personnel who can do the job. Our 
education legislation also requires the 
Office of Education to make extensive use 
of evaluations, advisory committees, and 
independent expert reviewers in order to 
provide Congress with the information 
necessary to legislate wisely. We have 
found that too often we have been forced 
to legislate without adequate informa- 
tion about the state of education in this 
country and the effect of our education 
programs at the local level. 

I should like to point out two programs 
on which the Senate has recently acted 
which serve as examples of the work we 
have given to the Office of Education in 
order to provide us with adequate infor- 
mation. Those two programs are title III 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act and the Vocational Education 
Act. In both acts we require extensive 
program evaluations by both the Office 
of Education and the independent ad- 
visory councils and reports to Congress 
on those evaluations. The evaluation and 
reporting procedures written into those 
two acts were purposely designed to 
bridge the information gap which hin- 
ders effective legislating. 

These two programs are only examples 
of our efforts to insure that education 
programs are properly administered and 
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carry out the intent of Congress. They 
are two examples of a total of 27 statu- 
tory advisory committees or councils 
which Congress has directed the Office of 
Education to use in the administration 
of education programs. Each of these ad- 
visory councils submits annual reports to 
Congress. 

The subcommittee of which I am 
chairman has studied these annual re- 
ports, and much of the information we 
have needed in order to report good edu- 
cation legislation to the Senate has come 
from these annual reports. 

If we do not provide the funds neces- 
sary to carry out the evaluation, review, 
and advisory committee functions of our 
education legislation, we will destroy the 
effectiveness of the very legislative over- 
sight features which were carefully 
drawn up in Congress. 

Furthermore, if the amount appropri- 
ated is that which is recommended by 
the Appropriations Committee, the Office 
of Education may well be forced to abol- 
ish more personnel positions than those 
which are being abolished as the result 
of the budget cut legislation enacted ear- 
lier this year. 

The question of the administration of 
education programs has been the subject 
of a great deal of consideration at the 
highest levels of the executive branch, 
It was decided that improved adminis- 
tration could be had only by hiring addi- 
tional personnel at the Office of Educa- 
tion. The actions of Congress last year 
with respect to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 
1967 played a significant role in that de- 
cision. It was for this reason that, in a 
year of severe budget cutting, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget recommended an in- 
crease of 373 positions in the Office of 
Education and requested $51.5 million 
for salaries, expenses, and program sup- 
port activities. 

The House report on the appropria- 
tions bill indicates that, with an appro- 
priation of $42 million, personnel posi- 
tions would be held at the fiscal 1968 
level. The additional cut by the Senate 
would appear to require a reduction in 
force of about 100 persons, since the 
amount allowed by the Committee for 
costs of positions and the pay increase is 
$1,375,000 less than that allowed by the 
House. 

The effect of abolishing 100 personnel 
positions is greater than it appears to 
be; for under civil service laws, when 
there is a reduction in force in an agency, 
those persons with least seniority must 
be the ones fired. A reduction in 100 posi- 
tions will result in two major problems 
affecting the administration of educa- 
tion programs. 

First, because of civil service regula- 
tions the positions abolished will result 
in a major shift of personnel within the 
Office of Education. Those with greater 
seniority in the abolished positions will 
take the positions held by persons with 
less seniority. It is estimated that four 
times as many positions will be affected 
by the reduction in force as will be ac- 
tually reduced. If there is a reduction of 
force of 100 positions, we may expect 
100 positions to be affected, out of the 
2,270 positions remaining after the rev- 
enue control act. 
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The second problem would have a 
damaging effect on education programs. 
Many of the new people brought into the 
Office of Education with high qualifica- 
tions will be lost, since they do not have 
seniority. In the past 3 years the 
Office of Education has conducted a 
major recruiting campaign in order to 
bring into the Office highly qualified per- 
sons from the education community and 
from private industry. Many persons who 
accepted positions with the Office of Edu- 
cation did so at a sacrifice of salary. 
They came to the Office of Education be- 
cause they wanted to take part in the 
responsibility Congress vested with the 
Office of Education. If there is a reduc- 
tion in force these new people will be lost 
to the Office of Education and their 
talents will be lost to American edu- 
cation. 

Many of them have been working at 
the Office of Education less than 2 years 
and have so little seniority that it is 
unlikely that they would survive a reduc- 
tion of force. 

I understand that one of the reasons 
for the cut was a concern on the part 
of the committee about the regionaliza- 
tion of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation programs. I share that concern, 
as do a number of education organiza- 
tions, such as the National Education 
Association, and as do most of the mem- 
bers of my subcommittee, I can assure 
the Senate that regionalization has come 
to a halt and that the Commissioner in- 
tends to bring most of those functions 
vested in the regional offices back to the 
central office within a very short time. 
I understand this is already in process. 

Mr. President, I wish to speak for my 
subcommittee and to say to the chair- 
man of the full committee that we have 
been conducting a surveillance program 
ever since the majority leader called for 
surveillance of the expenditure of funds 
on the part of every chairman of a com- 
mittee or subcommittee in the Senate. 
We have maintained a very close surveil- 
lance of the Office of Education. 

I have had meetings from time to time 
with Senators who had complaints, I 
have called up officers of the Office of 
Education, and sometimes the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare him- 
self, as we carried out this program. 

We went into this matter of regional- 
ization. I became convinced that the op- 
position to it and the criticisms of it that 
I received from colleagues in the Senate 
and educators across the land had great 
merit. I gave the report I am now giving 
on the fioor of the Senate about the plan 
to bring those programs back into the 
central office itself. 

I state here for the purpose of legisla- 
tive history that my amendment is not 
intended to make funds available for re- 
gionalization of administration of educa- 
tion programs. 

One further point I would like to make 
with respect to the need for funding the 
salaries and expenses item to the budget 
request level is that last year the Con- 
gress made a real innovation in public 
administration when the revision of title 
III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act was enacted. 

In that program the Congress has es- 
tablished a requirements that the States 
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set up advisory councils to assist them 
in the administration of the program’s 
supplementary centers and services. 

The State advisory councils are so im- 
portant to the administration of that 
program that if they are not funded the 
programs will effectively come to a halt. 
This innovation in public administration 
is the product of the U.S. Senate. It was 
not suggested by the administration and 
was not suggested by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I take a great deal of pride 
in the advisory council feature of title 
III. I think if the State advisory coun- 
cils are properly funded and function as 
they are intended, we will have the most 
successful Federal program now on the 
statute books. 

In the case of title III, the Congress has 
established a new administrative proce- 
dure which has a great deal of promise. 
But if the Congress does not also ap- 
propriate the funds to carry out this 
administrative procedure we will have 
defeated the very purpose of our actions 
last year. 

As chairman of the Education Subcom- 
mittee, I feel a very special responsibility 
to the Senate to guarantee proper admin- 
istration of education programs. That 
guarantee cannot be fulfilled if adequate 
information is not made available in or- 
der to oversee the administration of those 
programs. 

It is for this reason I feel compelled to 
offer this amendment to increase the sal- 
aries and expenses account of the Office 
of Education. My amendment would in- 
crease the committee recommendation 
by $6.1 million, raising the item from 
$40 million to $46.1 million. The admin- 
istration requested a total of $51.5 mil- 
lion for salaries and expenses and pro- 
gram support activities, $5.4 million of 
which was for program support. The 
House reduced that request to $42 million 
deleting the total amount requested for 
program support activities. My amend- 
ment does not include funds for those 
activities, since both committees denied 
the request. It is the figure recommended 
for salaries and expenses only. 

When we stay within the recommen- 
dation of the Bureau of the Budget, that 
is saying something; but when the Bu- 
reau of the Budget recommends an in- 
crease in this item because it knows of 
the personnel problem and it knows how 
important it is that we have necessary 
supervision for these programs I talked 
about, I think we should give careful 
consideration to the amendment and at 
least take it to conference so it can be 
thoroughly discussed there. Then, the 
conferees, as we often do, could call in 
officials of the executive branch to double 
check upon the purposes of the amend- 
ment. 

The action of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in further reducing the 
appropriation to $40 million will seri- 
ously impair the ability of the Office of 
Education to carry out the responsibili- 
ties we have given it. 

I might reiterate that the budget re- 
quest, in the case of the salaries and ex- 
penses account of the Office of Educa- 
tion, was very carefully considered at 
the Bureau of the Budget and it was rec- 
ognized there that the Office of Educa- 
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tion needed greater resources than were 
available for fiscal year 1968. The Office 
of Education itself recognizes that it is 
not doing as good a job as it should in 
the administration of education pro- 
grams. In acknowledging its weakness, 
the Office has repeatedly stated that they 
do not have the personnel or resources 
to carry out the activities we have de- 
manded of them. 

I cannot in good conscience tell the 
Office of Education on one hand to do a 
better job of administration and, at the 
same time, on the other hand, stand by 
and refuse them the funds necessary to 
do that job. 

I offer this amendment as a part of 
my responsibilities to the Congress and 
to the Office of Education. If we in the 
Congress really intend to aid American 
education as we have prescribed by law 
and the manner we have directed the 
Office of Education, it is then essential 
that we restore to the salaries and ex- 
penses appropriation of the Office of 
Education the amount necessary to per- 
mit them to accomplish what we have 
demanded. 

I speak of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Prouty], who had hoped I would 
get to this matter earlier, for he was go- 
ing to reinforce my hand in this discus- 
sion. He is the minority member of the 
subcommittee, on whom I rely heavily as 
we work out these bipartisan programs. 

Therefore, I would hope that Senators 
would support me in this amendment to 
increase the salaries and expenses appro- 
priation from $40 to $46.1 million, at 
least for conference discussion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not like to disagree with my good friend 
from Oregon—and I may not disagree 
with him when we get the full picture 
before us—but I want to say that we have 
a supplemental bill for 1969 coming up. 
I talked only this morning with the dis- 
tinguished Representative from Texas, 
Mr. Manon, who had been in touch with 
the Bureau of the Budget and who told 
me that the details in connection with 
the request for that bill are even now 
being formulated in the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

He was not able to tell me how soon 
that might come up, but he expects it in 
the near future. 

It seems to me that the suggestion of 
the Senator from Oregon would be much 
more apt to gain the friendly attention of 
the conference committee if it were sup- 
ported by the taking of evidence which 
will be taken before the full Appropria- 
tions Committee on any request for an 
item in the supplemental budget bill for 
1969. 

I would suggest to him that I think he 
would be on firmer ground when he en- 
deavors to get it in that bill. If it should 
not come up in the form of the supple- 
mental request, he has the privilege and 
would have the invitation—and I invite 
him now—to appear before our commit- 
tee to express his views, so that we may 
go into the subject matter. If the views 
do not prevail there, he will still have 
the opportunity on the floor—the same 
opportunity he has here—to ask for this 
item to be included. 

My feeling is that the item of an in- 
crease in salary by $6.1 million, which 
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I understand his item to be, will stand 
much greater chance of recognition and 
passage, in the event it be a just and de- 
fensible item, as I shall assume it may 
be, so that the Senator from Oregon cer- 
tainly should consider it, if it comes up 
in the regular way, rather than to be put 
in here simply by acceptance on the floor, 
or by a vote on the floor without a hear- 
ing, or a description of the extra duties 
involved, or any justification in the pres- 
ent form for such a substantial increase 
in salary. We are all in a difficult situa- 
tion this year, as we pass on appropria- 
tion bills, because of the dire fiscal emer- 
gency and because of legislation which 
we have heretofore passed. 

My suggestion to him would be the 
friendly suggestion that this would be by 
far the preferred method and approach 
to this matter. I hope that the Senator 
from Oregon will at least consider the 
suggestion. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate very much 
the comments of the Senator from Flor- 
ida. I know how friendly he is in all the 
suggestions that he makes to me. They 
are all friendly suggestions. He seeks to 
be helpful. The situation in which I find 
myself, however, is this, and I shall not 
repeat at any great length what I have 
already said in my statement: We are 
dealing here with the very bill in which 
my amendment is most appropriate be- 
cause it was part of the request of the 
Bureau of the Budget, speaking for the 
administration, when it sent up its re- 
quest for funds. 

Therefore, I believe it is most appro- 
priately before us at the present time. 
It is part and parcel of the program 
covered by this appropriation bill. 

Second, my difficulty with the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia is this: 
the personnel dislocation that is going to 
flow from our not taking the matter up 
at this time. After all, we are dealing 
with human values, human interests, 
and the lives of human beings who are 
presently on the Federal payroll but who 
know that if this bill goes through in its 
present form, they will be cut out. 

If we were one of them, we know what 
we would do—we would look elsewhere 
to protect, after all, our own economic 
welfare. 

The question before the Senate at this 
moment is whether I am right or wrong 
when I point out that the present per- 
sonnel who would be covered by this ap- 
propriation is adequate in amount to 
carry out the legislative program which 
the Senate and House have already 
passed. I think that the answer is clearly 
no. 

That is my case. My case is whether, 
here and now, we want to undermine or 
undercut our own program for which we 
have provided the administrative sur- 
veillance, and provided for the reports 
and for the checks upon the Office of 
Education. We cannot do it, I say, with- 
out money. We cannot do it without per- 
sonnel, and that takes money. 

All I am doing is resting my case upon 
the findings that the Bureau of the 
Budget made when it asked for the per- 
sonnel. What we would really do by my 
amendment would be to save money. If 
the personnel were available to do the 
work we require of them by law, not only 
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would a large sum of money be saved in 
the long run, but the Federal aspect of 
our education program would be greatly 
improved. 

I would be less than honest if I did not 
tell the Senate that I am very critical of 
some of the policies of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in the 
administration of education funds, Al- 
ready some Senators—not members of 
my committee, but others—have brought 
those problems to us. We have already 
brought about a good many changes in 
the administrative policies of the De- 
partment. We have to watch out that the 
intent of Congress is not set aside by 
some administrative order or regulation. 
That is one of the things on which we 
have been riding herd. I do not like to 
run the danger of having legislation that 
Congress passes boomerang on us—and 
it will boomerang on us if it is not effi- 
ciently administered. 

So all I ask is that the amendment be 
taken to conference. That will not stop 
us at a later time, if it becomes neces- 
sary—and I hope it will not—from tak- 
ing it up in a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill and adopting it for a second 
time. But this is our first opportunity to 
meet this issue. That is why I am plead- 
ing that the amendment be taken to con- 
ference. Then let the House—the House 
did not have the proposal in the manner 
I am submitting it—and the Senate con- 
ferees consider it at that level and decide 
what can be done about it. The House 
may be able to make some adjustments 
that will at least save most of what I am 
pleading for. 

I hope the Senator from Florida will 
not in any way feel that I am unfair or 
unreasonable or given to any standpat 
position when I ask for action on the 
amendment now, because I think we can 
consider a supplemental appropriation 
later, depending upon what may happen 
in conference. But I do not see how we 
can get away from the facts I have sub- 
mitted as to what the result of the Sen- 
ate and the House cut will do toward 
carrying out the education programs 
which have been authorized and which 
the Office of Education has been directed 
to carry out. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly do not think that the Senator 
from Oregon is ever unfair or unreason- 
able. I know he is acting as his own 
conscience dictates. However, I think 
that sometimes he may be a bit imprac- 
tical, and I am afraid that this is one 
of those times. 

I call his attention to the fact that 
the House figure for this item is $42 mil- 
lion. Having been already this year on 
some seven or eight conferences with 
the House on appropriation bills, I think 
I know how adamant a position the 
House Conferees display in conference. 

I suggest to my distinguished friend 
that if he changed his amount to $42 
million, the matter would not be in con- 
ference, because it would be the same 
in both places; but if he puts in the 
amount of $46,100,000, I am inclined to 
think he is inviting disaster, because I 
think that is what he will have in the 
conference. 

I must say to my distinguished friend, 
who sits in other conferences—I do not 
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believe he sits on these appropriation 
conferences, as his friend the Senator 
from Florida does—he does not have 
the same chance to know what attitude 
we may expect. I think the practical 
course, in order to effect some increase 
in an item which the Senator from Ore- 
gon evidently thinks is a very important 
item, would be to decrease his request 
to $42 million. 

With that, I will say nothing further. 
I am not unfriendly; I am simply trying 
to give counsel which I think will be 
more effective when we get to conference. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Florida 
knows the Senator from Oregon has 
done some horse trading in Florida with 
some of his constituents, but I have 
never met a horse trader who is as tough 
as the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. President, I have no choice. At 
least, if we can get it to $42 million, we 
can save something and help the pro- 
gram somewhat. 

If the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HLL] will agree, I will modify my 
amendment to put in the figure of $42 
million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a right to modify his amend- 
ment. 

The amendment is so modified. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 928 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 928. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment (No. 928) as follows: 

On page 16, line 5, before the period insert 
a colon and the following: “And provided 
further, That the $90,965,000 provided for 
‘School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas’ in the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act, 1968, shall be available for ex- 
penditure until September 30, 1968.” 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, in lines 5 and 6 of 
the amendment just reported, the 
amendment be modified and amended to 
read “until October 30, 1968.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment to the pending legislation. 
This amendment would again make 
available the $91 million provided by 
the Congress in the second supplemen- 
tal appropriations bill for fiscal 1968, 
for aid to school districts with large 
numbers of children with parents who 
live and/or work on Federal property. 

Most of the Senators already are quite 
familiar with the history of this appro- 
priation. Sometime last January, the 
Office of Education indicated that $91 
million in additional funds was needed 
if the impacted areas program was to 
be fully funded in fiscal 1968 for the 
1967-68 school year. School officials were 
naturally quite interested in obtaining 
the full entitlement. Almost 100-percent 
entitlement had been provided in every 
year since the impacted areas program 
was initiated in 1951, and many districts, 
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anticipating these funds as always, had 
budgeted or even spent the expected en- 
titlement. Congress provided the addi- 
tional funds, and we thought all was 
well. 

The language in the appropriations 
bill which provided the funds, however, 
specified that the funds would be avail- 
able only until July 31, 1968, and as that 
date neared, many school officials began 
to fear that the funds would not be re- 
leased. And, on July 31, the President 
announced at a news conference that, 
indeed, the funds would not be made 
available—that this was one area where 
he had decided to apply the provisions 
of the Revenue Expenditure and Con- 
trol Act of 1968. 

I cannot agree with this action— 
principally for two reasons. First, the 
timing of the withholding was extremely 
unfortunate. Under the President’s 
action, funds for a school year which has 
already ended are going to be denied. 
After operating on a budget which in 
many cases had anticipated these funds, 
some 4,300 school districts are being told 
that they will not receive expected funds. 
Such an action seems quite ironical in 
light of the request for advance funding 
of title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act which was made by 
the administration so school adminis- 
trators could plan ahead. I think such 
planning is most important to any well- 
operated school district, and I believe 
that if the impacted areas program 
or any similar program with a continuing 
history—is to be cut, it should be cut be- 
fore the year’s operations begin. 

Second, the Federal Government has 
“overpaid” some school districts, and has 
now said that the overpayment must be 
deducted from any entitlement the school 
districts receive in fiscal 1969. Thus, not 
only the fiscal 1968 school budgets are 
being disrupted, but also the fiscal 1969 
ones. I do not feel that the school dis- 
tricts which have been “overpaid” should 
suffer from the mistakes of the Federal 
Government. And, I might point out that 
the mistake is no small one. In one dis- 
trict alone in my State of Virginia, the 
overpayment is about $800,000. 

In general, it has been argued that 
many of the districts which benefit from 
the impacted areas program are the 
wealthier school districts in the Nation 
and that they do not need the funds. I 
fail, however, to see how penalizing 
school districts because they are good can 
encourage educational improvement, and 
I think we should not forget that some of 
the excellence which these districts en- 
joy certainly results from the effective 
use of impact funds. 1 also think it is 
significant that the districts which are 
eligible for these funds generally do not 
receive substantial aid from other edu- 
cational programs and, therefore, de- 
pend heavily on the impacted areas aid. 

Finally, I must repeat what I have 
said a number of times: “We must have 
priorities in our spending. We must dis- 
tinguish among our programs, determine 
where we are headed, and make provi- 
sion for meeting our foremost goals. In 
any plans for our Nation’s future, edu- 
cation must occupy a high position and 
educational aid must hold a high priority. 
Education for our children is a direct 
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investment in our Nation’s future. It is 
of utmost importance to our progress 
and prosperity in the years to come.” 

For these reasons, I am proposing this 
amendment to the Labor-Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriations bill. 
I am pleased to note that the following 
Senators have joined in cosponsoring the 
amendment: Senators FULBRIGHT, BIBLE, 
BREWSTER, BROOKE, METCALF, CHURCH, 
CASE, BENNETT, INOUYE, Dopp, HATFIELD, 
Hart, HOLLINGS, PEARSON, RIBICOFF, 
TypINGS, THURMOND, TALMADGE, ERVIN, 
YARBOROUGH, CARLSON, MurpPHy, and 
Byrp of Virginia. 

I feel that it is most important that 
these funds be provided at this time, and 
I urge the Senate to move to make them 
available. 

Mr. President, today, in accordance 
with Senate procedures, both Senators 
Rrsicorr and Munopr filed notice of in- 
tent to offer amendments dealing with 
impacted area funds, including the sup- 
page appropriation for fiscal year 
1968. 

Their amendments relate directly to 
the appropriation contained in amend- 
ment No. 928. Senator Risicorr’s amend- 
ment deals specifically with the Revenue 
and Expenditure Control Act of 1968. In 
addition to the 1968 act, Senator MUNDT’S 
amendment also deals with the anti- 
deficiency statutes. 

In view of the notices filed today, and 
because I believe the Senate should have 
the full benefit of a thorough discussion 
on all approaches to this very important 
matter, it is not my intention to ask for 
action on amendment No. 928 today. I 
shall withhold the amendment from fur- 
ther action until such time as the other 
two amendments have been presented to 
the Senate and the Senate has had the 
benefit of hearing all these approaches 
to the problem. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I fully 
support the effort to make available to 
our federally impacted school districts 
the money that was withheld from them. 

Furthermore, in accordance with rule 
XL of the Standing rules of the Senate, 
I hereby give notice in writing that it is 
my intention to move to suspend para- 
graph 4 of rule XVI for the purpose of 
proposing to the bill (H.R. 18037), 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
for other purposes, the following amend- 
ment: 

On page 16, line 5, before the period insert 
a colon and the following: “And provided 
further, That (1) the additional amount of 
$90,965,000 appropriated, under the heading 
‘School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas’ in the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1968, for payments to local 
educational agencies for the maintenance 
and operation of schools as authorized by 
title I of the Act of September 30, 1950 


(Public Law 874, Eighty-First Congress), as. 


amended, 20 U.S.C. ch. 18, shall remain avail- 
able for obligation until October 31, 1968; 
and (2) the limitations, and requirements 
for effectuating such limitations, contained 
in sections 202 and 203 of the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968 with respect 
to total expenditures and lending authority 
and total new obligational and loan authority 
shall be inapplicable to obligational author- 
ity herein, heretofore, or hereafter enacted 
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for the fiscal year 1969, or by the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1968, and 
to expenditures pursuant to any such obli- 
gational authority, for payments to local 
educational agencies for the maintenance 
and operation of schools as authorized by 
title I of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Pub- 
lic Law 874, Eighty-First Congress), as 
amended, 20 U.S.C., ch. 13.” 


This amendment will extend to Oc- 
tober 31, 1968, the availability of the 
appropriation of $91 million made by the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act 
for payments to federally impacted 
school districts. 

It will also exempt from the expendi- 
ture and obligational authority limita- 
tions of the Revenue and Expenditure 
Control Act of 1968 the $91 million pro- 
vided by the second supplemental of 
1968 and for any funds provided for im- 
pacted areas for fiscal year 1969. This 
will prevent any reductions made by the 
Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968 from being applied to expenditures 
and obligational authority for carrying 
out title I of Public Law 874. It will, 
moreover, exclude the Public Law 874 
amounts from the aggregate expenditure 
and the appropriation ceilings so that 
the preservation of Public Law 874 
funds are not at the expense of other 
programs. 

Congress voted this money once be- 
cause we felt an obligation to fully fund 
those schools which had a high concen- 
tration of Federal dependents including 
the children of military personnel. 

The schools counted on this money to 
pay teachers, to buy textbooks, and to 
purchase other materials. But now it ap- 
pears the impacted schools program has 
become part of the $6 billion budget cut. 

We can not let this happen. Educa- 
tion of our young is an investment for 
the future. Education is one of our great 
priorities. Saving money here is a false 
economy. In the long run it will be the 
most expensive kind of economy. 

Connecticut’s share of the $90.9 mil- 
lion supplemental appropriation that 
was withheld from the federally im- 
pacted school districts across the Na- 
tion is $646,000. Thirty-nine Connecticut 
communities are affected. All have a high 
concentration of federally employed par- 
ents. This is not only a question of 
budgeting and financing it is a question 
of children and their education. 

The Public Law 874 program is a most 
important source of Federal aid to pub- 
lic education. It is not hard to appreci- 
ate the difficulties faced by school dis- 
tricts which drew up their budgets in 
the spring of the year for the coming 
school year expecting to receive the full 
entitlements provided them by the Con- 
gress and then learn well into the new 
school year that they would receive only 
80 percent of what they had anticipated. 
Efficient school programs simply can not 
be run that way. Educational programs 
can not be dropped nor teachers let go 
in midyear without great cost of tax- 
payers’ dollars, as well as the cost of 
educational opportunities of our children. 

Education is an investment in our fu- 
ture. It is one of our great priorities. 
Budget cuts in this area make no sense 
at all. 

But we must do more than make avail- 
able to these school districts the money 
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that Congress already has voted. We 
must also make sure this situation does 
not occur next year. 

That is why my amendment exempts 
the federally impacted school program 
from future budget cuts required by the 
1968 tax bill, in addition to extending 
the deadline for allocating current funds 
to the school districts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RADIATION HAZARDS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a statement pre- 
pared by the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT] entitled, Experience Abroad 
in Regulating Medical and Dental Use of 
Ionizing Radiations.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPERIENCE ABROAD IN REGULATING MEDICAL 

AND DENTAL USE OF IONIZING RADIATIONS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, H.R. 10790, the 
Radiation Control for Health and Safety Act 
of 1968, which has been reported by the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee and is being con- 
sidered by the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, will give to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare sorely needed author- 
ity to set performance standards for elec- 
tronic products that emit X-rays and similar 
radiations. 

One fact that stands out in the record of 
hearings before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee in 1967 and again this year, and also 
in the hearings held in the other body, is that 
most of today’s man-made exposure to X- 
radiation comes from medical and dental 
X-ray machines. Many competent witnesses 
testified that the means are now at hand to 
reduce this exposure while still providing the 
physicians and dentists with the diagnostic 
information that they need. Throughout the 
hearings this committee has recognized the 
great value of medical diagnostic radiology. 
We recognize also that the needs of patients 
and advances in medical knowledge may well 
call for an increase in various forms of medi- 
cal radiology, and we realize that much indi- 
vidual suffering would follow any unneces- 
sary curtailment of these uses of X-rays. But 
because of the fact that medical uses of X- 
rays seem likely to further increase, it be- 
comes all the more necessary to assure that 
exposure of patients in each case is kept to a 
minimum. One vital means to that end is the 
setting of performance standards for the 
design and manufacture of medical and den- 
tal X-ray equipment. 

A logical question at this point is to ask 
what experience there may be with govern- 
ment regulation of exposure to X-rays in 
medicine and dentistry. There exists a body 
of relevant experience in the Ministry of 
Health in England. I would draw attention 
to this experience. 

In 1957, in keeping with the Radioactive 
Substances Act, a Standing Advisory Com- 
mittee prepared a code of practice for the 
protection of persons exposed to ionizing 
radiations. Part of this code dealt with use 
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of X-rays for diagnosis and therapy. While 
the code was intended primarily to protect 
machine operators, it did lay down rules of 
protection which included technical require- 
ments for the X-ray equipment and its in- 
stallation. 

The Ministry of Health updated this code 
in 1964 to include consideration of patients, 
and to show this new emphasis, retitled it 
the Code of Practice for the Protection of 
Persons against Ionizing Radiations arising 
from Medical and Dental use, This revised 
code applies to the use of X-rays arising 
from all forms of medical and dental prac- 
tice. It is based upon recommendations of 
the Ministry’s Medical Research Council and 
recommendations of the International Com- 
mission on Radiological Protection. 

Once again, this code lays down technical 
standards for X-ray equipment used in 
diagnosis and therapy. For example, it 
touches upon the issue of fitting the size of 
an X-ray beam to the size of the X-ray film 
being used. This question came up before 
the committee during our hearings when the 
National Center for Radiological Health testi- 
fied about its efforts to perfect an automatic 
collimator for this purpose. There is at 
present no government requirement that 
medical X-ray machines have such equip- 
ment. Four years ago the British code 
specified: 

“All X-ray apparatus must be equipped 
with adjustable beam-limiting devices or 
cones to keep the useful beam within the 
limits of the X-ray film selected for each 
examination... . The film selected should be 
as small as possible consistent with a good 
result.” 

The committee heard much testimony 
about fitting dental X-ray machines with 
cones to limit exposure to patients. Four 
years ago this British health code specified: 

“Localising cones must be employed with 
all dental equipment. Such cones must pro- 
vide the maximum practicable focus-skin 
distance and the minimum practical field 
size.” 

Unlike the situation in the United States 
where regulation of ionizing radiations is 
split up among different federal and state 
agencies, this British health code in one 
place deals with medical and dental expo- 
sure from all sources of radiation, whether 
X-ray machine, natural or artificial radio- 
active materials. 

Of special interest to the committee is the 
provisions of the Ministry’s code of practice 
that sets out protection for the patient, 
which in this country is left exclusively to 
the professional judgment of the radiologist 
and physician. The British code opens with 
the frank acknowledgement that there is 
reason to avoid unnecessary radiation: 

“Patients exposed to radiation for diagnos- 
tic or therapeutic purposes may be subject 
to some personal hazard, and the direct or 
indirect irradiation of their gonads (testes 
and ovaries) may constitute a hazard to 
future generations. Consequently it is im- 
portant to carry out only those radiological 
examinations and treatments that are 
strictly necessary and in doing so, to avoid 
all unnecessary irradiation.” 

Concerning techniques of diagnostic radi- 
ography, the code specifies that in every case 
the dose given should be the minimum nec- 
essary for the purpose. Considerable reduc- 
tions can be achieved, it states, by strict 
limitation of fleld size and by adequate 
shielding of the gonads. The code calls for 
use of the fastest films and screens consist- 
ent with satisfactory diagnostic results and 
for use of automatic timers. 

Mr. President, my point in bringing this 
code of practice to the attention of the Sen- 
ate is to show that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will not venture 
into unknown territory as he uses the au- 
thority assigned to him in H.R. 10790, the 
Radiation Control for Health and Safety 
Act of 1968. There is experience that can be 
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looked at and analyzed. There is evidence 
that regulation of X-ray machines and other 
sources of ionizing radiation for medical and 
dental use can be accomplished without 
freezing the technology of the industries 
that supply them. The company that de- 
signs and makes X-ray equipment with at- 
tention to safety will not be burdened, but 
rather will be relieved of possible unfair 
competition by those who are tempted to 
take short cuts in design or to skimp in 
manufacture. And the performance stand- 
ards to be set by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will assure the 
public, who are in no position to know for 
themselves, that new X-ray equipment sold 
in interstate commerce is designed and made 
to minimize possible radiation exposure to 
radiation workers, patients and the public 
alike. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
notwithstanding rule VIII, I may be per- 
mitted to proceed out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


CLOSE UP ON THE CZECH CRISIS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the arrival of Russian tanks and 
men in Prague in late August thrust the 
United States into the center of an- 
other major international crisis, with 
effects not yet fully discernible. The po- 
litical and moral issues as related to our 
national aspirations and international 
commitments, are certain to be discussed 
here in Congress. 

I have collected a number of news- 
paper articles and editorials which ap- 
peared during the eventful last 2 
weeks of August in leading newspapers 
in the British Isles, where I happened to 
be during the invasion period. These 
provide close-up views of the Czech 
crisis. Of added value, I believe they 
offer an opportunity to weigh the think- 
ing of our own Western allies on the 
Czechoslovakian crisis. 

It will be noted that the Irish Inde- 
pendent, Dublin, Ireland, in its August 
22 editorial, “Jackboots From the East” 
graphically stated the issue: 

The world heard of Russia’s invasion of 
Czechoslovakia with shudders of horror that 
have not lessened since the first Soviet para- 
trooper flew into a country not his own, in 
defence of a creed he barely believes in. 


The Sunday Times, London, England, 
took the long view of The Problems 
That Tanks Can’t Solve,” in an August 
24 full-page analysis of Czechoslovakia, 
its intellectual aspirations, economic re- 
form, and Slovak nationalism. Pointing 
out that the Russian military victory 
over the Czechs was easy, it opened its 
dissection of the situation by stating: 

The two peoples of this beleaguered coun- 
try, the Czechs and the Slovaks, are caught 


up with the Russians and the Germans in a 
contest of nationalities and economic forces 
that scarcely seems resolvable. At least, 
every time there is an attempt at resolution, 
in 1938, 1948 or 1968, the product is blood- 
shed and violence. 


And Americans who have persistently 
advocated disarmament as the only sure 
road to world peace might wish to con- 
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sider the words of the London, England, 
Daily Express, Opinion published on 
Saturday, August 24. Under the title, 
“The Best Answer to Bullies,” it stated: 

The Czech leaders journey to Moscow to 
plead their cause. As one humiliation after 
another is heaped on them, for the British 
people there is a grim object lesson. It is one 
that must not be ignored. For this is the 
kind of treatment a nation can expect if 
it cannot defend itself. 


The Sunday Telegram, London, Eng- 
land, on August 25, projected a portrait 
of British governmental helplessness in 
the face of the Czech crisis which could 
well be a description of the situation 
here in our own U.S. Congress. The edi- 
torial, “This Picture and That,“ stated 
as its premise: 

Parliament meets tomorrow to protest, in 
Britain’s name, against an international 
crime it could not prevent and can do noth- 
ing to reverse. 


Particularly important, and certain 
to be a factor in future United States- 
West German relations, is the develop- 
ment of a feeling that the U.S. Govern- 
ment, because of its own commitment in 
Vietnam, directed that warnings of the 
impending invasion of Czechoslovakia be 
“played down.” In an article carried by 
The Sunday Times, London, England, on 
August 25, entitled “Early Warning on 
the Invasion Was Ignored,” Antony 
Terry reported from Bonn, West Ger- 
many: 

Angry intelligence officials here allege that 
a general “play it down” order from the 
U.S. Government, because of Vietnam, re- 
sulted in vital early warnings of the im- 
pending Czech invasion being ignored by the 
West, and that an early leak of Soviet in- 
tentions on Czechoslovakia, they argue, 
might have mobilised world opinion and 
made the Russians draw back at the last 
moment. 


The reporter further stated: 

There are also increasing demands for an 
independent European nuclear force and for 
a strengthening of West Germany's ground 
defense and early warning system. 


I recommend these, and a selected 
group of related British newspaper arti- 
cles and editorials on the Czechoslovak- 
ian situation, to the Members of this 
body for consideration. I ask unanimous 
consent that these newspaper editorials 
and articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Irish Independent, Aug. 22, 1968] 
JACKBOOTS From THE East 

The world heard of Russia’s invasion of 
Czechoslovakia with shudders of horror that 
have not lessened since the first Soviet para- 
trooper flew into a country not his own, 
in defense of a creed he barely believes in. 
From the biggest to the smallest free nation 
in the world comes news of protest and con- 
demnation couched in—quite often—angry 
words. The Soviet Union risked earning the 
hate of the world (and she knew this) by 
stamping on a small nation; the risk was 
fatal and she has added another reason to 
existing ones why we must regard her rulers 
with contempt and loathing. 

If these may seem futile words and of little 
help to the Czechoslovaks, let it be remem- 
bered that they are applied to a country 
which has claimed to have unlocked the 
secrets that will dissipate the threat of im- 
perial aggression” and bring peace to the 
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working people of the world. They are a re- 
minder that for the 50 years of its existence. 
Moscow has preached drivel and forged new 
chains wherever she has gone. By now, even 
the most dyed-in-the-wool admirer must 
recognise that the last imperial power on 
earth has acted like those Mongol hordes of 
old who raided Moscow when tribute was 
late or little. 

The Czechs have done their bit for truth 
and decency. The 10,000 people who, accord- 
ing to one report, massed yesterday between 
Russian tanks and the broadcasting station 
in Prague had their priorities right, and 
showed their understanding of the Commu- 
nist mind; they were defending, not an ad- 
ministrative building, but freedom of speech 
itself; they knew that their station would 
no longer be trustworthy once it was lost 
to the Soviets—who cannot handle or cope 
with the truth. Soviet Communism and de- 
ceit are partners to death. 

Of course the Czech leaders were right 
when they said their armed forces had not 
been told to resist. Heroics would say some- 
thing else, but the Czechs have weighed all 
in the balance and remembered, no doubt, 
a Hungary left to bleed. They must also be 
keeping in mind the effect on the world of 
the second invasion on Czechoslovakia in 50 
years. It is here we can do something for the 
peaceless people of that country—something, 
indeed, which has already been started by 
the Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Aiken. 

Every Irishman will agree wholeheartedly 
with him that the Security Council should 
call on the aggressors to withdraw at once 
from the territory they seized in violation, 
as the Czechs put it in their last few state- 
ments, of the principles of international law. 
Ireland has made a name for itself at the 
United Nations and its efforts bore fruit 
when the agreement on the non-proliferation 
of nuclear arms was signed. That this initia- 
tive was noticed and admired in distant parts 
is clear from a recent report by our Political 
Correspondent who is with the Taoiseach in 
the Far East. If, then, we have accumulated 
any capital in international circles it should 
be spent now in aid of the Czechs; we have 
nothing else to give them but our sym- 
pathy, and that is not enough. 

At this stage it would be an exercise in 
frustration to probe the motives behind the 
Russian invasion. The stated reasons are not 
good enough; the Czech National Assembly 
(the Dail, in a form) has repudiated the 
Russian announcement that aid was asked 
for. In the long run we are left with the 
certain fact that the Russians are afraid of 
liberalisation spreading throughout Eastern 
Europe and into their own territories. But 
in the past such reckless adventures have 
been the results of divided counsels, and 
therefore frightened ones, at the top. A simi- 
lar situation could be in the making in the 
Soviet Union now. 

At the moment there are reports coming 
in from Czechoslovakia of anti-Russian dem- 
onstrations, and of some shooting. The world 
will watch the Russians and their spineless 
allies (who would have thought that Hungary 
and Poland, both raped in the past by the 
Russians, would have found common 
ground?) to see that murders such as Nagy's 
and Pal Malater’s in Hungary will not be 
perpetrated on the Dubceks and Svobodas 
of Czechoslovakia, There are no limits to the 
senseless destruction of a bear on the 
rampage. 

[From the London Sunday Times, Aug. 25, 

1968] 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA; INTELLECTUAL OPERATIONS, 
EcoNoMiIc REFORM, AND SLOVAK NATIONAL- 
ISM—THE PROBLEMS THAT TANKS CAN’ 
SOLVE 
(Military victory was easy. But for the Rus- 

sians, or any new Government, complex eco- 

nomic, political and social issues remain. Dr. 

Z. A. B. Zeman, whose authoritative history 
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of the crisis is to be published soon by Pen- 
guin, defines the problems.) 

The two peoples of this beleaguered coun- 
try, the Czechs and the Slovaks, are caught 
up with the Russians and the Germans in 
@ contest of nationalities and economic 
forces that scarcely seems resolvable. At least, 
every time there is an attempt at resolution, 
in 1938, 1948 or 1968, the product is blood- 
shed and violence. 

The Soviet tanks that ground into Prague 
(one of the squares, incidentally, is called 
in commemoration of the second world war, 
the Square of the Soviet Tank Crews) solve 
nothing. The Russians can force the people 
to submit, Men can be found in Prague to 
whom the Moscow brand of “socialism” is ac- 
ceptable. But the growths and tensions which 
caused the rise and fall of Alexander Dubcek 
will continue in some form. They spring, 
after all, from things as ineluctable as the 
European history since 1917-19, and as ir- 
resistible as the appetite of a modern econ- 
omy for computers and plastic mouldings; 
the Russian memories of twenty million war 
dead, and the demands of Czech intellectuals 
to write the truth as they see it, from argu- 
ments about the accents of the politicians 
in Prague to arguments about the price of 
Russian oil on the world market. 

The way these tensions developed tells us 
much about the limited set of options that 
the Russians now face in dealing with them. 

The birth of Czechoslovakia occurred at a 
moment when both Germany and Russia 
had simultaneously retreated into defeat and 
confusion, leaving a power-vacuum in Cen- 
tral Europe: that is to say, the birth oc- 
curred at the Versailles Peace Conference 
after the first world war. It might be argued 
that but for this vacuum the conference 
would not have been able to assemble a new 
country out of the Bohemian, Moravian and 
Slovak fragments of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire which had been destroyed in the 
war 


Certainly the resurgence of these great 
powers has been too much for the Czecho- 
slovak Republic in each case: first Germany 
in 1938, and now Russia in 1968. 

Awkwardly for great powers, however, this 
cobbled-up republic remains the home of 
two stubbornly durable nationalisms. The 
Czechs, the people of Bohemia and Moravia 
in the West, came under the Austrian or 
German-speaking part of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire; and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury they were supposed to forget their pe- 
culiar language and traditions, and turn into 
Germans. Far from doing so, they actually 
rebuilt their culture. 


INDEPENDENCE 


Similarly the Slovaks in the east, who came 
under the Hungarian side of the empire, were 
expected to turn into Hungarians. Some did, 
but a flerce independence remained. 

It is often said that the tough, slightly 
primitive Slovak peasants have little in com- 
mon with the sophisticated townsfolk of in- 
dustrialised Bohemia and Moravia: indeed, 
their languages differ, and the tough Slovaks 
feel a kind of magnified version of the Scots’ 
distaste for the over-privileged English. 

The tension between them, after all, was 
one of the major reasons for the loosening- 
up of Party discipline in the last two years. 
But still, if the twentieth century has taught 
these two small peoples anything, it is that if 
they do not look after each other, no one 
else will. 

The trickiest problem the Russians now 
face is probably that of dealing with the 
Czechoslovak economy. Very largely, this is 
still the economy of the Czech part of the 
country: building on its pre-war develop- 
ment, this is easily the most advanced eco- 
nomy in the Communist bloc except for East 
Germany. But a prime underlying cause of 
the Czechoslovak ferment of the past two 
years has been the realisation that under the 
regime of the old-style party this economy 
can develop no further. (The force of this 
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realisation, together with the thrust of 
Slovak nationalism and the revolt of the 
Czech intellectuals made a combination 
which the old-guard Novotny regime could 
not hold off.) 

Probably more important than any of 
the explosive political novels and essays 
which have appeared in the last two years 
has been a rather technical work called 
“Civilisation at the Crossroads.” This is the 
work of Radovan Richta, of the Philosophical 
Institute cf the Academy of Sciences and a 
commission of economists, sociologists, 
physicists and other scholars set up to exa- 
amine the impact of the scientific and tech- 
nological revolutions on society. Its effect, 
among other things, was to demolish Khrush- 
chev’s famous optimism about the ease with 
which the capitalist economics would be 
“over-taken.” 

The argument of Civilisation at the Cross- 
roads was that Czechoslovakia was about to 
enter a scientific-technological industrial re- 
volution of the kind that is well under way 
in most developed Western countries—but 
that it could be impeded or altogether de- 
flected by low-quality industrial management 
in Czechoslovakia. It is said that the ad- 
ministrative-directive” system of manage- 
ment, with its bias in favour of old-fashioned 
heavy industries, could not cope with the new 
challange. (In Czechoslovakia the quality of 
management has not been raised by the 
tradition that jobs in the administrations of 
nationalised industries have frequently been 
rewards for Party hacks.) 

Richta and his colleagues calculated that 
automation in machine industries in Czecho- 
slovakia was three to six times less developed 
than in the U. S. The production of com- 
puter equipment—the highest form of auto- 
mation—was where the worst discrepancies 
occurred. They calculated that production of 
“cybernetic systems” was 50 times lower 
than the U. S., and 10-15 times lower than 
England, France or Sweden. Czech industries 
produced three to four times less plastic 
materials than America or West Germany, 
and the textile industry was far behind in 
use of artificial fibres. 

The gap between the capitalist and socialist 
“systems” seemed to be lengthening: at this 
rate, overtaking the capitalist system would 
take “about twenty or thirty years, or more.” 

Claiming that the potentialities for ortho- 
dox heavy industry had been exhausted in 
1959 in Czechoslovakia, “Civilisation at the 
Crossroads” demanded rapid expansion into 
science-based industries, arguing that the 
whole system of jerky economic advance- 
ment had been replaced by continuous and 
universal change—and that the permanent 
revolution would take place in science, not 
politics. 

PRICE OF OIL 


The infuriating thing for the Czechs was 
the knowledge that unlike Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria or the Soviet Union itself, they had 
the concentration of industrial capital and 
educational resources to break through into 
a new prosperity—but were not doing so. One 
economist calculated that the average indus- 
trial wage in Czechoslovakia was 1,448 
crowns, compared to 2,250 in France, 3,560 
in West Germany, 4,170 in Britain and 10,400 
in America. 

Also, the more the Czech economists 
looked at the details of their economic ar- 
rangements with the Soviet Union, the less 
they liked them. Pushed towards Eastern 
trade both by political direction and by the 
problems of competing in the West with an 
unreconstructed economy, they found them- 
selves being turned into a workshop for 
processing Russian raw materials at little 
benefit to themselves, To find, then, that the 
Russians preferred to shop for advanced 
equipment, in the West—on grounds of 
quality—made it even worse. 

Pressed by the desires of their own peo- 
ple for some economic relief, Russian nego- 
tiators have driven tough bargains with their 
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Communist partners. The Czechs resent, for 
instance, their oil agreement in Russia: un- 
der which, by their figures, they pay eighteen 
roubles a ton till 1974, which is exactly twice 
the highest amount the Russians charge the 
Italians and the Japanese. 

Antonin Novotny, the Stalinist functionary 
who clung to power until Dubcek removed 
him early chis year, apparently believed that 
he could allow economic reform to begin 
without any risk that it would spread into 
the political sphere. Particularly for some- 
one accustomed to the compartmentalisation 
of a Stalinist State, it was an understandable 
mistake. But Novotny’s mishandling of the 
Slovak nationality issue was altogether more 
inept. 

His crucial blunder occurred at what was 
supposed to be a celebration just one year 
ago this month. The Slovaks were celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of their high school, 
and of the Matica, an organisation which 
looks after Slovaks abroad. The existence 
and energy of the Matica is a testimonial to 
the powerful national feelings of the Slovaks: 
as a people, they still feel that they are en- 
titled to a separate government within the 
Czechoslovak state, and that they will never 
get a fair deal from Bohemian Prague with- 
out it. 

Novotny’s speech at Turcansky Sv. Martin 
said flatly that the nationality problem had 
been solved, and that the Slovaks were best 
off inside the centralised national framework. 
The speech was totally unsuitable for a 
Slovak national celebration. There was worse 
to come. 

After his speech, Novotny talked to Vasil 
Bilak, then one of the secretaries of the 
Slovakian Communist Party. Bilak said that 
the Matica building was too small; Novotny 
suggested that its papers should be trans- 
ferred to Prague, and that anyway the For- 
eign Institute should look after both Czechs 
and Slovaks living abroad. 

It was a bureaucrat’s answer, devoid of 
political sensitivity, and it infuriated Bilak 
(no wild man, as his willingness, last week, 
to co-operate with Moscow shows). He asked 
Novotny, rather loudly, how dare he make 
such an offensive suggestion. The President 
and his wife called up their car, and left the 
celebration early. 

The set-up of Communism in Czechoslo- 
vakla gives an indication of the lop-sidedness 
of the nationality arrangements. There is 
a national (Czechoslovak) Communist Party, 
and there is a specialised Slovak Communist 
Party. But there is no specialised Communist 
Party for Bohemia and Moravia: presumably 
because dominant Ozechs like Novotny saw 
themselves as incarnating the national spirit 
of the two peoples simultaneously. But, of 
course, the Slovaks did not agree: possibly 
the ineptitude with which Novotny handled 
them was exacerbated by his economic and 
cultural troubles in Bohemia; anyway, in the 
latter half of 1968 organised demands began 
to come from the Slovak party branches for 
the removal of Novotny. 

Novotny, last autumn, trundled out the 
standard counter to Slovakian contrariness: 
the charge of “bourgeois nationalism,” which 
had been used in show trials in the 1950s. It 
did not work, any more than the cumbersome 
device of trying to shroud the nationality of 
leading Party figures, and the attempt to de- 
velop in official mouths a kind of “mid-Mo- 
ravian” accent which would approximate to 
both languages at once. 

It was a question of time before an op- 
ponent to Novotny arose in the Central 
Committee of the Czechoslovak party. The 
right man was sure of support by the Slovaks 
as well as the discontented economic re- 
formers. 

THE SICK WORDS 


Economics and nationalism are mighty 
social forces, but the role of cultural develop- 
ment cannot be ignored: especially among 
the Czechs, the revival of whose nationalism 
in the nineteenth century was very much an 
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intellectual revival, centered around creative 
writers and historians. Two novels which ap- 
peared last year, suddenly smashing the tra- 
dition of safe, mechanical politically inert 
literature, indicate what is happening. 

The authors are Milan Kundera, who 
wrote The Joke, and Ludvik Vaculik, who 
wrote The Axe. Both are Moravians in their 
forties, former working journalists and mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. In The Joke, 
a young student is ruthlessly persecuted in 
early Stalinist Czechoslovakia for making a 
political joke (“Optimism is the opium of 
the people. Long live Trotsky!”). The in- 
jured man sets out, many years later, to 
revenge himself by humiliating the wife of 
the man he held responsible for his persecu- 
tion. He finds revenge useless: the woman, 
who married as part of “party discipline,” has 
separated from her husband, and even beat- 
ing her is pointless, because she is a mas- 
ochist. 

The Axe is narrated by a successful Prague 
journalist who knows “the hard work of 
writing something that will be published 
and yet leave part of my honour untouched.” 
The story is stocked with characters who 
have rejected Czech society, like the coun- 
tryman who says “this era favours the 
stupider half of man. Let it do so, but with- 
out me.“ 

The journalist writes an article about a 
young girl’s suicide of uncertain morals: a 
doctor giving evidence to an investigating 
committee perjures himself when describing 
the condition of the body because “she was 
much more a virgin than those bastards were 
the elected representatives of the people.” 

When Vaculik’s journalist gets into trouble 
for writing about the case, he declines to be 
defended on the grounds of his impeccable 
working-class origins, saying he will have no 
more of the act of “self-terrorisation” that 
the party expects of its members That's all 
the Czech invention is: we terrorise our- 
selves so democratically that there’s no one 
left to assassinate.” 


DRAB OPTIMISM 


The effect of this sardonic realism among 
the drab optimism of most Prague publish- 
ing was staggering. This kind of writing has 
appeared more and more frequently in the 
past two years: fully politically committed, 
and healing the relationship between word 
and object. (“Killing of words,“ wrote 
Miroslay Holub in May, 1968, “precedes the 
killing of people.’ Democracy, Holub 
thought, was “a very sick word in 
Czechoslovakia.” ) 

The Fourth Writers’ Congress was the 
arena the Novotny regime chose for its 
ideological counterblast. Jiri Hendrich, one 
of Novotny’s most loyal henchmen, made 
opening and closing speeches declaring the 
need for hewing to the party line—but they 
were ignored because of the stream of liber- 
tarlan speeches in between. (Not that they 
were specifically pro-Western in the main. 
A. J. Liehm, while criticising the political 
pressures on writers in Czechoslovakia, 
pointed out that writers in the West were 
subject to commercial pressures which could 
also be crippling.) 

“Assuming,” said Ludvik Vaculik, “that 
none of us was born for the sake of being 
governed easily, I suggest the Union of 
Writers takes the initiative, possibly together 
with the Union of Journalists and ask the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences for an 
expert revision of the constitution, and de- 
mand if necessary its revision.” He said: “We 
have accomplished social revolution—and 
the problem of power continues. Though we 
have taken the bull by the horns, and we are 
holding him, somebody goes on kicking our 
backsides all the time.” 

The impact of these writings, and these 
words, on the Czech consciousness was hardly 
something from which there could be a going 
back—either for the readers or the writers. 
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For Ludvik Vaculik, it developed to author- 
ship of the Two Thousand Words manifesto, 
published and signed by a large group of 
intellectuals just before the talks with the 
Russians: and last week to election to the 
clandestine Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party to replace 
men seized by the Russians. 

The three forces that acted against No- 
votny, and for the break-up of the old bu- 
reaucracy, could coalesce behind Dubcek: a 
Slovak, with a flexible attitude to economic 
reform, an unimpeachable record of resist- 
ance to Germany—he was wounded, and his 
brother killed, in the Slovak resistance—and 
“clean hands“ —he had the reputation of 
having stood aside from the persecution of 
writers under Novotny. 

Although their degree of overtness will 
depend on the degree of Soviet control in 
the future, these interlinked forces will con- 
tinue to exist: particularly the question of 
the economy. The Russians may feel that 
they can tolerate a run-down Czech economy, 
but it may well be that if someone in the 
Communist bloc does not solve the problem 
of modernisation, their own economic goals 
will become harder to attain. So far, the 
Russians have made no visible attempt to 
understand the situation in Czechoslovakia, 
The situation there over the past year was 
complex and needed careful reporting and 
interpretation. It has been withheld from the 
Russian people, and possibly from their gov- 
ernment as well. 

Why did the Russians invade, seventeen 
days after the Bratislava meetings? It may 
be pointless to speculate on whose voice was 
decisive in the Kremlin, but there can be 
little doubt of the immediate reason for 
the timing. 

The Slovak party congress was to open 
tomorrow, and the Czechoslovak congress on 
September 9. Judging by the way votes had 
gone in the regions, the “conservatives” re- 
maining in the central committee and the 
other top party posts had little chance of 
survival. Last week was the last chance of 
intervention. 

The optimism of the Dubcek faction in 
Czechoslovakia about Russian intentions 
springs in good part from the way they inter- 
preted Brezhnev’s attitude when he visited 
Prague in December, 1967. He seemed under- 
standing, and gave little sign of willingness 
to exert himself on Novotny’s behalf. 

But at the grass-roots level the Czecho- 
slovak and Russian Communists have two 
different kinds of political and national ex- 
perience. More often than not the Russian 
party faced conditions of exile, underground 
work and persecution. When it came to power 
in 1917 it had vast, almost unthinkable prob- 
lems to solve. It always placed discipline 
above all other virtues. 

The Czechoslovak Party operated from 
1922 until 1938 as a legal, parliamentary 
party, and during the war years it faced 
problems also faced by other anti-Nazi 
groups. It might be said that the Czecho- 
slovak party, having tried the Russian model 
for 20 years and got itself into a difficult 
position largely of its own making, decided 
to try its older tradition. 

But the Russians are suspicious of Czecho- 
slovakia’s western traditions, and tend to 
overestimate their political significance, In 
May, one of their newspapers called Thomas 
Masaryk, a sinister plotter involved in the 
attempt to assassinate Lenin. It infuriated 
the Czechs, who had just “rediscovered” 
Masaryk. 

The historical validity of the charge, pre- 
sumably based on the presence of a few of 
Masaryk’s Czech troops in action against the 
Bolsheviks immediately after the Revolution, 
is not particularly relevant. The point is that 
the Russians see the great Czech hero as a 
man involved in one of the most troubled 
episodes of their troubled history. 
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And from the Russian viewpoint, the prob- 
lem of whether they, or the Germans, domi- 
nate Central Europe has yet to be solved. 
Behind their propaganda about “revanch- 
ism” and “imperialism” lies comprehensible 
foreign policy: twice in this century the 
Russians have had to face an onslaught 
from the centre of Europe. Only they know 
how many people they lost in the last war— 
twenty million or more. 


SOVIET DEFENSES 


Obviously, they are bitterly resentful of 
the idea of having to alter their arrange- 
ments in Eastern and Central Europe just 
because—as they see it—a few economists 
and politicians in Prague have caught sight 
of the bright lights of Western Europe. 

Apparently, they were somehow fooled into 

that the arrival of Soviet tanks 
would bring the truly loyal population flock- 
ing to support the Russian cause. Even their 
somewhat inflexible political intelligence 
must by now be disabused of that idea. 

Czechoslovakia has often been called “a 
bridge between the East and the West.” It 
was not a description which appealed to Jan 
Masaryk, the gay, tragic son of the founder 
of the Czechoslovak Republic—the man who 
was found lying dead under his bathroom 
window one month after the Communists 
seized total power in 1948. 

“I don’t want Czechoslovakia to be a 
bridge for anything,” he used to say. What 
happens to a bridge. In wartime, the first 
thing that happens is you get blown up, In 
peacetime, the bullocks walk across and 
drop dung all over you.” At the moment the 
Russians are finding the bridge difficult to 
“blow.” But the danger will not go away 
while Europe remains divided, 


From the London, England, Daily Express, 
Aug. 24, 1968] 
TRR Best ANSWER TO BULLIES 


The Czech leaders journey to Moscow to 
plead their cause. As one humiliation after 
another is heaped on them for the British 
people there is a grim object lesson. It is 
one that must not be ignored. For this is 
the kind of treatment a nation can expect 
if it cannot defend itself. 

Is Britain herself as strong as she can be 
in an age in which the certainty of retalia- 
tion is the only safeguard against aggres- 
sion? 

She has, it is true, nuclear forces under 
her control. 

Unhappily Britain’s nuclear force is not 
strong enough to be, beyond dispute, a cred- 
ible deterrent. 

When Parliament meets on Monday, then, 
the Government must announce that—as a 
beginning—another nuclear missile sub- 
marine will be built without delay. And that 
the existing four Polaris-type submarines 
will be converted to carry the vastly more 
advanced Poseidon missile battery. 

The four nuclear submarines we have at 
present do not provide a sufficient margin of 
safety because we can count on only one 
being on patrol at any one time. A fifth 
warship would effectively double the fleet at 
sea, And double the power of the deterrent. 

The original aim of five submarines should 
be reached with all speed. For then, at any 
moment, at least 60 targets would face im- 
mediate retribution. 

Arguments of economy are of secondary 
importance. In fact, Britain today is spend- 
ing a smaller proportion of her national in- 
come on defence than in the Edwardian era. 

A Polaris-type submarine costs some £50 
million. That is about one third of one per 
cent of what the Government spends an- 
nually. And look what it buys: 

Security against aggression. Real in- 
dependence for our people. 

America has carried, virtually alone, the 
burden of defending the West. 
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It is unacceptable that we should place 
on our friends the obligation of risking 
their own destruction to secure our safety. 

We must be ready to defend ourselves. 

As soon as practicable the nuclear fleet 
should be built up to eight Polaris sub- 
marines to provide us with the effective 
sinews of self-defence. 

This is the best answer we can give, with 
the dreadful image of Prague before us, to 
the bullies who are tempted by weakness. 

From the London Sunday Telegraph, 
Aug. 25, 1968] 


THIS PICTURE AND THAT 


Parliament meets tomorrow to protest, in 
Britain’s name, against an international 
crime it could not prevent and can do noth- 
ing to reverse. It is right, nevertheless, that 
the ideal of freedom and the principle of na- 
tional sovereignty should thus be solemnly 
upheld by all parties in the highest council 
of the nation. 

But there is another item on the order 
paper, the Nigerian civil war. Czechoslovakia 
may no longer be “a faraway country of 
which we know little,” yet it is behind the 
Iron Curtain. Nigeria, on the contrary, is still 
open to Western influence. Moreover, it owes 
its frontiers, its federal structure and, in- 
deed, its very existence to the British Parlia- 
ment itself. Is it not the plain duty of our 
elected representatives to offset their un- 
avoidable impotence on one plane with a full 
acceptance of their responsibilities on an- 
other, where their deliberations can still have 
some effect? 

The final Federal assault on the Ibos 
trapped in the rump of Biafra may not yet 
have begun. Nevertheless, the advance from 
Port Harcourt can only be a prelude to it. In 
political terms, General Gowon has failed 
more miserably than the tyrants of the 
Kremlin, They have begun to recruit their 
political puppets after a two-day exercise, 
whereas he has found none after 13 months 
of bloody fighting. 

We may avert our eyes from the slaughter 
that will accompany the final stages of the 
Biafran tragedy. We shall not, however, be 
able to ignore the aftermath. No experienced 
British administrator ever supposed that Ni- 
geria could exist against the will of its lead- 
ing tribe; and no serious student of Africa 
ever supposed that the West Coast could es- 
cape anarchy if Nigeria disintegrated. Yet 
these are the probable results of the war that 
has been sustained by a British decision to 
continue to supply arms to “a sister Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth.” 

The immediate challenge is still the saving 
of civilian lives, now threatened by renewed 
fighting as well as by starvation. By this time 
it must be clear to the most gullible that this 
objective never rated very high with the com- 
batants of either side, even if Colonel Ojukwu 
has at last agreed in principle to accept re- 
lief by surface routes. When fighting Biafra 
becomes occupied Biafra the essential horror 
will remain. 

Colonel Adekunle, leader of today’s assault, 
declares he wants to see “no Red Cross, no 
World Council of Churches, no Pope, no mis- 
sionary and no U.N. delegation,” adding for 
good measure: We shall shoot at everything, 
even things that don't move.” 

He can talk like that because the British 
Government has, in practice, washed its 
hands of the whole affair, in order, presum- 
ably, to preserve on paper the Commonwealth 
myth. It would be better to turn that myth 
into a reality by intervening to restore a 
minimum of order and humanity to a conti- 
nent relapsing into savagery. 

The Russians are using their strength to 
prevent a country in their sphere of influence 
from climbing upwards towards civilised free- 
dom. We deplore this in vain if we are not 
ready to save a country in our own sphere 
from plummeting downwards into barbarous 
repression. 
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[From the London, England, Sunday Times, 
Aug. 25, 1968] 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA REPORTS From BONN—EARLY 
WARNING ON THE INVASION Was IGNORED 
(By Antony Terry) 

Angry intelligence officials here allege that 
a general “play it down” order from the U.S. 
Government, because of Vietnam, resulted 
in vital early warnings of the impending 
Czech invasion being ignored by the West. 

They are demanding from West Germany’s 
Chancellor Kiesinger that in future their 
warnings and predictions of developments in 
Eastern Europe should not be deliberately 
put on ice because of global Washington pol- 
icy moves. An early “leak” of Soviet inten- 
tions on Czechoslovakia, they argue, might 
have mobilised world opinion and made the 
Russians draw back at the last moment. 

The West German intelligence Service, un- 
der its new dynamic young chief, General 
Gerhard Wessel, was among the first to pre- 
sent concrete evidence to the Bonn Govern- 
ment and NATO countries that the Warsaw 
Pact “manoeuvres” were an elaborate cover 
for the full-scale invasion plan. Their de- 
tailed advanced information, obtained partly 
through the German network of agents in 
Warsaw Pact countries, dovetailed with re- 
ports from U.S. Intelligence, obtained from 
“spy in the sky” satellites. 


FORCES EARMARKED 


General Wessel reported three months ago 
that non-Czech Warsaw Pact troops were 
being trained and earmarked for the inva- 
sion, The figure given at the time was 10,000 
to 12,000 troops from various Soviet bloc 
countries, which were named as planning a 
first-stage crossing of the Czech border. 

By the end of May, most of the Bonn Gov- 
ernment leaders, including the heads of the 
Defence, Interior and Foreign Ministries, as 
well as Chancellor Kiesinger himself, had 
been warned of the plan. Only the Foreign 
Ministry, under Socialist chief Willy Brandt, 
expressed doubts that the Russians would 
“risk going that far.” 

On May 24, the only attempt to “leak” the 
news was made by the West German Gov- 
ernment’s official spokesman, Herr Diehl ap- 
parently without the knowledge of Chancel- 
lor Kiesinger, at a Press Conference in Bonn, 
This statement was later officially denied in 
Bonn and Herr Diehl was reprimanded. It 1s 
said here that this denial, which described 
his statement as “irresponsible and panic- 
creating talk,” was made at U.S. request. 

So, although the news was out, it made no 
impact. 

However, information received by early 
August ended all doubts that the Russians 
would invade with massive forces—the only 
question was when. The information passed 
on to the U.S. and other NATO allies was 
that the Russians would delay moving in 
until immediately before the Czech Com- 
munist Party Assembly, scheduled for Sep- 
tember 9. The delay had been due to disa- 
greement between the “hawks” and the 
“doves” inside the Kremlin. 

But things began coming to a head on 
August 18, through the Czech ambassador in 
Moscow, Vladimir Koucky, an old-time “hard 
liner” of the anti-Dubcek minority inside 
the Czech Communist Party’s Central Com- 
mittee. 

Koucky, who was to be recalled to Prague 
because of his views—and who was in touch 
with Oldrich Svetska, editor of the party 
newspaper Rude Pravo and since named as 
one of the alleged Prague “quislings”— 
warned General Yebichev, senior political 
commissar of the Red Army, that Mr. Dub- 
cek’s move to summon an emergency meet- 
ing of the Central Committee on the follow- 
ing Tuesday was a final sign that the Czech 
Communist Party leaders had “sold out to 
Right-wing elements” and were set on an 
anti-Soviet course. 
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MILITARY MEET 


In fact, the Czech party meeting was de- 
signed to legalize the reforms introduced by 
the Dubcek Government and establish a new 
liberal charter for the Czech Communist 
leadership and its members. 

But the information garnered by West 
German Intelligence shows that Koucky's 
move in Moscow was followed at once by 
urgent consultations among Soviet Military 
leaders. Gen. Yebichev and the Soviet De- 
fence Minister, Marshall Ivan Grechko, met 
the supreme Commander-in-Chief of the Red 
Army, Gen, Yakubovsky, and all three went 
to see Mr. Brezhnev. 

The result was an order to speed up the 
“prophylactic” invasion. According to the 
Bonn Intelligence reports—which, again, 
were immediately forwarded to Nato—the 
arguments by Koucky which finally con- 
vinced the Kremlin leaders were that Mr. 
Dubcek secretly planned to sidetrack the 
undertakings he had given at the Cierna and 
Bratislava meetings, that the Czech Party 
leaders had made secret and dangerous con- 
tacts with the West through “illegal and 
anti-Soviet channels,” and that they were 
planning to accept economic aid from West- 
ern countries on a scale that would create 
problems for Comecon, the Soviet bloc equiv- 
alent to the Common Market. 

It was Koucky’s role that gave the Rus- 
sians the tenuous but valuable excuse to talk 
of “influential Czech Party circles,” having 
asked them to intervene to save Czecho- 
slovakia. 

As for the current situation, the latest 
information from the West German Intelli- 
gence Service is that only about half the 23 
Warsaw Pact divisions assembled for the in- 
vasion have actually entered the country. 
The remainder are still bivouacked, in readi- 
ness, along the Czech borders. 

Most of these troops are Russians, but 
there are also two East German divisions, 
three Polish divisions and rather less than 
one division from Bulgaria, which was flown 
in as recently as last Saturday. 

Bonn Intelligence officials claim that their 
advance news of the Soviet build-up and 
probably invasion spearheads, was confirmed 
by sensitive electronic listening devices along 
the West German border with Czechoslo- 
vakian devices with a range sufficient to scan 
the area up to the Soviet frontier and some 
way beyond. 

Yet the only time the Russians took action 
against this electronic probing was on the 
actual night of the invasion, when a massive 
jamming operation blacked out the devices. 

TELEPHONE THREAT 

Frustration at the invasion warnings going 
unheeded led General Wessel, at one stage, 
to threaten to telephone Chancellor Kies- 
inger direct, to stress the seriousness of the 
reports. A further outcome now is that West 
German military and political circles are to 
mount a campaign inside NATO for tighter 
control of military planning intelligence by 
the European countries and for better co- 
ordination to prevent their intelligence in- 
formation being blanketed by any similar 
American “hold down” order in the future. 

There are also increasing demands for an 
independent European nuclear force and for 
a strengthening of West Germany’s ground 
defences and early warning system. 


[From the London Sunday Times, Aug. 25, 
1968] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA NICHOLAS TOMALIN REPORTS 
THE DEEP SCHISMS OPENING IN WORLD COM- 
MUNISM—THE COMMUNISTS’ GREAT CRISIS 
or FAITH 


Pravda was aghast. As the discordant crit- 
icisms of hitherto obedient foreign comrades 
poured into Moscow the official voice of So- 
viet Communism plaintively declared: 
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“It is difficult to understand the inco- 
herent position adopted by the leaders of 
some Communist Parties who are showing a 
lack of confidence in the actions of healthy 
forces in Czechoslovakia and sister countries. 
Perhaps they have been disorientated by Im- 
perialist propaganda, and have not under- 
stood the nature of the situation.” 

If Pravda found such “incoherence” diffi- 
cult to understand, its meaning was all too 
clear outside Russia. Perhaps, historically, 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia will be 
remembered even more for its effect on world 
Communism than on the country itself. The 
concept of Communism as a mammoth in- 
ternational ideology, overwhelming patriotic 
loyalties, may have been finally killed off. 

There was a second radical consequence. 
Since Wednesday morning a romantic ideal- 
ist searching for a new belief might look to 
anarchy, to pure Marxist-Leninism, to Trot- 
sky, to Che Guevara or even to Pekin. He 
could no longer look to Moscow for a Com- 
munist Truth which, like Catholic Truth, 
has been so dramatically eroded by doubt. 
From now on, Marxists can only be protes- 
tants. 

“Yes, you can talk of a crisis of faith,” one 
stalwart British Communist observed. “Our 
bloody Russian Vatican has done precisely 
the same as Rome. First they seemed to offer 
some kind of liberalisation, Then, as we be- 
gan to take them seriously, they kicked us 
in the teeth. 

“But there’s one important difference be- 
tween the Communist Party and the Catho- 
lic Church. When the Pope condemned the 
Pill he knew that his followers would bash 
away at sex regardless, In our crisis the fol- 
lowers will bash away at the party.” 


INGENIOUS 


There is endless variety in the way each in- 
dividual national party is striving to estab- 
lish independence without agnosticism. 
Analysis of their shifting positions is a de- 
manding exercise in Marxist theology. 

Perhaps the most ingenious formulation 
of all came from Stalinist Albania whose 
party, taking the Chinese line, was obliged 
to condemn both the Dubcek liberalisers and 
the Moscow revisionists. 

Before the invasion, the Albanian official 
party paper Zeri i Popullit managed a blanket 
condemnation of everyone involved: “The 
cliques that have come to power, or will 
come, are pawns in the hands of the Soviet 
revisionists and the U.S. imperialists. An in- 
ternational Mafia is acting with a free hand 
in Czechoslovakia.” (Such picturesque abuse 
was only rivalled in imagination by the 
Lebanese Communist Party, which blamed 
“an elite of Jewish intellectuals,” and the 
Beirut newspaper which lyricised about Rus- 
sian “freedom tanks.“) 

Since the invasion, the Albanians have be- 
come the only Communist Party actually to 
urge the heroic citizens of Czechoslovakia to 
use armed resistance against the Red Army 
Mafia. But they do not praise Dubeck. 

China, whose only previous comment on 
the situation had been the reprinting of Al- 
bania’s strictures, on Friday issued a violent 
denunciation of Russian intervention as a 
Fascist move, reminiscent of Hitler. But 
again, of course, there was no support for 
Dubeck. 

North Vietnam did not follow this line. 
Military and economic support from Russia 
and East Germany is so important to her 
that promptly on Thursday Radio Hanoi de- 
clared that it was with “the noble aim of re- 
sponding to an appeal from reliable elements 
in the Czechoslovak Party to defend the so- 
cialist regime” that the Warsaw Pact armies 
had marched in. Logic did not force Hanoi 
also to approve of the noble aim of the 
American forces to support reliable elements 
in Saigon. 

Cuba, unlike Hanoi, had the ideological so- 
phistication to remain officially silent for 
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several days, while their leaders wrestled with 
the rival demands of their principles and 
Russian economic aid. By Friday Cuba had 
responded to the purse strings. 

It would be only natural for many in the 
Cuban leadership secretly to gloat over the 
troubles. Czechs, and particularly Slovaks 
have always resented the economic aid that 
Socialist solidarity obliged them to send their 
allies. Cubans have in their turn always re- 
sented what they saw as the selfishness of 
richer European Socialist States—Che Gue- 
vara openly attacked the Russians and other 
about this in 1965. 

In the Capitalist west, precious few parties 
rallied to the Russians, Some Latin Ameri- 
can countries, such as Chile, fell into line. 
The tiny rump of the American Communist 
Party, presumably still living in Stalinist iso- 
lation, issued a statement “regretting” the 
intervention but conceding it was neces- 
sary.” So, for no explicable reason, did brave 
little Luxembourg. 

Otherwise, the only Westerners to succour 
Russia were the illegal and exiled parties 
such as Spain, Greece and West Germany. 
These, dependent on Soviet support, could 
hardly do otherwise. 


DENUNCIATION 


The two most important reactions were 
those of the Italian and French Communist 
Parties. Each, in their characteristic fashion, 
were against the Russians. But the real mes- 
sages were passed in the nuances of denun- 
ciation. 

Of these the most complex, and interesting 
to students of Communist dogma and rheto- 
ric, was that of the Italians. As the largest, 
and most practised in Jesuitical logic of all 
European parties this was hardly surprising. 
But they only just outdid the French. In an 
intricate ideological gavotte the Italians 
started soft and moved hard, while the 
French started hard and moved soft. 

The Italians had two special circumstances 
to cope with. First, their Secretary-General 
Luigi Longo was away on “holiday” in Mos- 
cow. Second, secret news of the impending 
invasion reached several important party offi- 
cials in Italy by eight o’clock on Tuesday eve- 
ning, fully three hours before the actual at- 
tack was launched and six hours before So- 
viet ambassadors began to inform the rest 
of the world. 

Italian Communists firmly deny that Sig- 
nor Longo, conveniently near the source of 
information, passed any message. It therefore 
may be that experienced party men made in- 
spired deductions from the Moscow meeting 
of the Central Committee. 

Another complicating factor was that the 
senior party man at the drafting of the Ital- 
ian statement was Pietro Ingrao, leader of 
the extreme Leftwing of the party. 

This, perhaps, is the reason why the key 
phrase in the Italian denunciation of the 
Russian invasion expressed mere “grave dis- 
agreement,” which Communist theologians 
regard as significantly less tough than the 
“surprise and reprobation” of the French. 

On the way home Longo stopped off at Paris 
for talks with the French Communists. 
Everyone thought this must result either in 
Longo—hot with Moscow explanations—ral- 
lying the French to Russia’s side, or a con- 
certed hostile action by both parties. In fact 
his visit achieved neither. The French dis- 
covered him, to their surprise, to be more 
militantly anti-Russian than they. He found 
them having second thoughts. 

Waldeck Rochet, leader of the French Com- 
munists, argued that an early meeting of all 
European Communist parties could only lead 
to a total break with the Russians. It would 
be far better to keep “lines of brotherly 
friendship” open in the hope of influencing 
Russian policy. 

Longo was disappointed, and did not try 
to hide it. He concluded a statement made 
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after the meeting by saying: “For the mo- 
ment no common or collective initiative is 
planned.” When he got to Rome, he endorsed 
his Italian colleagues’ statement with such 
enthusiasm that textual theologians judge 
that he hardened the Italian attitude. 

Meanwhile, back in Paris, the French were 
moving faster in the opposite direction. After 
a four-hour meeting the Central Committee 
of the party issued its re-think on the matter. 
“Reprobation” of the Russian action moved 
down the scale to “disapproval.” There was 
now a long preamble which accused “forces 
hostile to socialism” of being active against 
Czechoslovakia. 

The French slide was understandable. The 
whole business hit their party harder than 
any other in Europe. It could not have come 
at a worse time, just when—after their poor 
showing in the last French election—they 
were trying to sell a new image, that of 
a dynamic party of the left which had re- 
vitalised its policies in the light of the 
Revolution of the Imagination which the 
students forced upon it in May. 

Like the Italians, the French party had 
spoken well of the developments in Czecho- 
slovakia. More than that, they let it be 
known that M. Rochet, on a visit to Moscow, 
in July, had warned the Russians that any 
intervention would have grave dangers to 
international Communism. 

Such a flexible and progressive line was 
excellent propaganda. What no one knew, of 
course, was that M. Rochet had received 
definite assurances from Moscow that there 
would be no interference with Dubcek and 
therefore the party’s stand was somewhat 
less spectacular than it seemed. 

As the French Maoists, already in the 
streets of Paris, declared on their huge 
banners: “Revisionism, imperialism: same 
interests, same methods.” 


MORAL PROBITY 


The British Communists were at the same 
time formulating their home-bred denuncia- 
tion. Not for them Continental “reproba- 
tions” or “grave disagreements.” King 
Street, with spendid British moral probity, 
“deplored” it all. 

British reaction could fairly be said to 
have begun at the moment Assistant Secre- 
tary Reuben Falber heard the news over 
his radio at breakfast. 

“We could have got a statement out be- 
fore lunch,” says Falber. “Except that it was 
damn difficult to get it cleared by essential 
committee members. As it was the French 
and the Italians beat us to it, basically be- 
cause their leadership is more centrally or- 
ganised and more easily available.” 

When the statement eventually appeared 
in the early evening it had still not been seen 
by John Gollan, the Party Secretary, who 
was up a Scottish mountain, and Jack Wod- 
dis, head of the international section, who 
was holidaying abroad. Nevertheless, draft- 
ing was an almost routine matter for the 
eleven out of 14 committee members who 
were contacted: the British party already 
had a clear policy line on the Czech liberal- 
isation, 

Gollan arrived back from his mountain 
on Thursday, and that evening was on tele- 
vision emphasing the fragmentation more 
forcibly than a British Communist leader 
has ever done before. “There is no such thing 
as an organised international Communist 
movement,” he told his interviewer Alistair 
Burnet. “Each party is independent and 
sovereign and the differences between them 
are natural.” 

The party doesn't fear mass resignations, as 
in 1956 over Hungary. The “deploring” state- 
ment ensured that. And such is the rigor 
mortis of hard-line supporters that both 
they and the leadership will probably move 
slowly back to their tacit loyalty to Moscow. 
The serious political damage, party workers 
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admit, will be from “seepage,” a passive de- 
cline in the already dwindling support. 

More dramatic is the reaction of the official 
party’s youth branch, the Young Communist 
League. Twelve of them were outside the 
Soviet Exhibition on Wednesday, belabouring 
every Russian in sight. “I found myself 
shouting ‘Nazi Swine’ at every one I saw,” 
said one. “I think all of us were sick to the 
very pit of our stomachs.” 

To seek less official opinion on the situa- 
tion from British CP members is more diffi- 
cult. Generally, middle rank members are 
pointedly avoiding comment. But the more 
militant of the younger members, both of the 
YCL and the party proper plan a call for 
an even larger meeting than the 42-member 
executive council which met yesterday. They 
want to summon an Emergency National 
Conference of the entire party to seek a 
really strong protest against the Russian 
action. 

A BETRAYAL 


One man, at least, was not afraid to speak 
out. Will Paynter, General Secretary of the 
National Union of Mineworkers, for in- 
stance. 

“The whole business,” he said, “can only 
be seen as a disgusting betrayal of all the 
principles of the international Communist 
movement. Its result will be an enormous 
destruction of faith in an ideal.” 

Paynter, and two other members of the 
Miners’ executive committee had agreed to 
visit East German miners on September 16. 
Last Thursday he wrote to the East Ger- 
mans to say it was cancelled. 

But if any scholar wanted final evidence 
of the curiously British flavour of unofficial 
reactions, he need only turn to the Scottish 
Highlands, last bastion of progressive eccen- 
tricity, where Scots poet Hugh McDiarmid, 
the only Briton to join the Communist Party 
at the time of Hungary, declared his un- 
swerving support for the fraternal Russian 
tanks. 


“For weeks the British Press has tried to 
drive a wedge between the Czechs and the 
Warsaw Pact powers,” he declares. “As a re- 
sult there was real danger of a counter- 
revoluti movement there. The Rus- 
sians have felt that, just as they realized firm 
action was needed to stop Fascist infiltration 
in Hungary. I’m for them whole-heartedly. 

“No, I'm not going to resign from our 
party because the leadership has taken a 
hostile line to the Russians. Such differences 
of opinion are always permissible amongst 
Communists. We are the most democratic of 

tions.” 

Mr. Dubcek and his countrymen would 
have been most reassured to hear it. 
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[From the Cork (Ireland) Examiner, 
Aug. 22, 1968] 
AN ABOMINABLE INVASION 


The myth of co-existence, that facile 
doctrine which saw nothing incompatible in 
a civilised accommodation between Com- 
munism and democracy, was finally exploded 
yesterday when Soviet Russia headed the 
power grab of Czechoslovakia. The midnight 
marauders who seized hold of an erstwhile 
ally because its people opted for a measure 
of democratic freedom have acted in the very 
best Stalinist tradition. In advance of action 
they lied, they dissembled, and they threat- 
ened and when these failed to achieve the 
desired end they cast aside every vestige of 
civilised behaviour and applied the weapon 
of brute force. This is the Communism of 
1945, 1948, and 1956, and its re-emergence 
now is proof positive that the successors of 
Stalin and Khrushchev are of the same 
tyrannical mentality which counts freedom 
as a crime and sovereignty as a bourgeois 
concept to be despised. 

Five countries took part in this abomi- 
nable invasion, five countries which profess to 
be civilised and to have proper regard for 
all the accepted standards of international 
behaviour. Time and again they have sub- 
scribed to and offered testimony to the in- 
violable rights of independent states. They 
have been the first to profess righteous in- 
dignation at real or fancied infringements 
of these rights by other states. By skilful 
propaganda they persuaded the world that 
the darker side of Communism had dis- 
appeared for ever and that they were amongst 
the foremost of the peacemakers. There are 
five such countries but only one, Soviet 
Russia, that matters. This crime was con- 
ceived in and directed from Moscow with the 
automatic endorsement of the other jackal 
states which make up the Warsaw alliance. 
Its commission exposes the chief instigator 
for what it really is, a wolf which has dis- 
carded its sheep’s clothing to bring a new 
dark age to Europe. 

In the larger sense the fate of Czecho- 
slovakia has already been decided. The 
attempt to break free from bondage has been 
frustrated and it stands helpless before 
invaders who having taken the irrevocable 
step of flouting every canon of civilised be- 
haviour, will not hesitate to behave still 
more brutally in order to consolidate what 
they have gained. The Czechs did not resist 
and who is to say that in their isolated cir- 
cumstances they were unwise? But there is 
the aftermath which must be a period of 
terrible trial for a defenceless people. At the 
very least their constitutionally elected lead- 
ers will be overthrown, the new-found free- 
doms will disappear, and the country will be 
handed over to puppets who will do the will 
of Moscow. This is the least that will happen 
and it will be sufficient to throw Czecho- 
slovakia into the kind of prison it knew, first 
in 1939 at the hands of the Germans and 
again in 1948 at the hands of the Russians, 
But what if the people resist, what if the 
people decide to fight for their lives instead 
of submitting once again to that familiar 
captivity. 

This is the tragedy which the free world 
is now being forced to witness without be- 
ing able actively to intervene on behalf of a 
people threatened with political extermina- 
tion and the very worst evils of a police 
state. It will be said that Czechoslovakia is 
a Communist state and that this is a Com- 
munist quarrel in which outsiders cannot 
interfere. Up to a point this is true but it 
fails to take into account one great fact of 
life in that country. That fact is that out of 
a population of 16 millions only 1.4 million 
are members of the Communist Party. The 
peaceful revolution of the past seven months 
Was not made by the elite of party members, 
although some of these were in the fore- 
front of the new liberal thinking, but by 
the great mass of the people who gave un- 
mistakable proof that their desire was for 
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democratic freedom. And, as far as they are 
concerned, this has not been a Communist 
quarrel but the struggle to break free from 
Communism. Now that they have entered 
their hour of greatest trial the world simply 
cannot stand idly by while they are punished 
by their oppressors. 

Possibly not for the reasons given the na- 
tions of the West are now on the alert. As 
they see it the crisis has only begun and no 
one can foretell how it is likely to develop. 
They must, therefore, be ready to move and 
one eventuality which could compel active 
intervention would be a popular uprising 
in Czechoslovakia, Twelve years after the 
event the consciences of freedom loving na- 
tions are troubled by the failure to come to 
the rescue of the Hungarian people. A sec- 
ond such failure would constitute an in- 
dictment of such magnitude that Russia 
and her allies would acquire a concept of 
power which would point an arrow at the 
heart of world order. It may be that democ- 
racy will not be put to the test, that Czech 
freedom will be snuffed out without resist- 
ance, but should it be otherwise a gallant 
people must not be allowed to be crushed 
when timely aid would avert that tragedy. 
It is not enough that Russia and her con- 
federates in this crime should be condemned 
by world opinion; they must be made to see 
that crime of this order will not be tolerated. 
[From the London, England, Sunday Tele- 

graph, Aug. 25, 1968] 
Soviet FEAR IN UKRAINE 
(By Gordon Brook-Shepherd) 


Fear of a spreading disaffection inside the 
Soviet Union itself—above all of separatist 
agitation in the Ukraine, which actually bor- 
ders on Czechoslovakia—is thought in the 
West to have been the final spur which 
pushed the Soviet leaders over the brink. 

Though contingency plans to invade 
Czechoslovakia were first made at least three 
months ago, the Kremlin’s final decision to 
march seems to have been a hurried one, 
taken last Sunday or even last Monday, only 
24 hours before the blow was struck. 

It is thought that warnings uttered by Mr. 
Petr Shelest, who is First Secretary of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party as well as a 
favourite member of the Soviet Communist 
Party's Central Presidium, led to the “doves” 
among his colleagues being finally silenced. 

Mr. Shelest is believed to have been echoing 
in Moscow the urgent pleas sent by Herr 
Ulbricht, the East German leader: “Stop 
Dubcek or I cannot guarantee the outcome at 
home.” 

Trouble in East Germany would be bad 
enough for the Kremlin but trouble in the 
Ukraine could prove catastrophic. With its 
population of nearly 46 million, it is by far 
the largest of the 15 Soviet Republics. 

It is also the seat of one of the deepest- 
rooted nationalist movements inside the 
Soviet Union, with strong anti-Russian tradi- 
tions and a language and culture of its own. 

These separatist tendencies have been 
steadily increasing of late and Shelest him- 
self has been leading the battle to suppress 
them. Exactly as in Czechoslovakia, the agi- 
tation has been headed by writers and intel- 
lectuals. 

The most recent test case was the latest 
novel by Oles Honchar, head of the Ukrainian 
Writers Union, which was published earlier 
this year in the Ukrainian language. Called 
“Sobor”, its hero is eventually killed in the 
struggle for a Ukrainian cathedral (the 
symbol of Ukrainian culture) which is 
being pulled down by the state. 

Its message—a protest drawn from the his- 
torical past against an inhuman present— 
was too dangerous to be ignored. Shelest or- 
dered his Communist youth groups to burn 
copies of it in the streets of Kiev, and plans 
to get it translated into Russian were blocked. 

Finally, as recently as May 31, eight of the 
nine secretaries of the Ukrainian Writers’ 
Union (including Honchar) were summoned 
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to Shelest in Kiev and given a warning. He 
had already appointed one of his Committee 
Secretaries Fedor Ovcharenko, to carry out a 
“cultural purge” in the Ukraine. 

Thousands of Ukrainian emigrées live in 
the West, including a large colony in England. 
They called on the British Government at a 
meeting in London yesterday to stand up 
against Communist tyranny. 


[From the Sunday Telegram, London, 
England, Aug. 25, 1968] 
Waar Dm You Do, Dappy? 


We are in no two minds about the Red 
Army shooting its way into Prague, but what 
must we think about the Red Army dancing 
and singing next month in the Albert Hall? 
This is an important question for a genera- 
tion accustomed to regard post-Stalinist 
Russia and its “Communist camp” as an 
entity subject to outside influences and ca- 
pable of a gradual liberalisation. Cultural and 
personal contacts, we had come to think, 
could do no harm and might do good. 

The rape of Czechoslovakia, and even more 
the emergence of a groundswell of resistance 
against it, should cause us to think again. 
The Soviet empire is no longer a monolith to 
be reluctantly accepted; it has become a 
defensive tyranny, flagrantly holding down 
subject peoples—in no way less repulsive 
than that of Hitler’s Third Reich—whose 
whole future is in doubt. In these new cir- 
cumstances civilised and non-political con- 
tacts can only confirm the tyranny; they 
cannot modify or undermine it. 

Let us not assume too easily that an 
evil equilibrium will eventually be restored 
behind the Iron Curtain. The Czechs may 
never abandon their passive resistance, nor 
may the rest of the subject nations maintain 
their passivity. 

This is a fundamentally different situation 
from what has been developing in recent 
years. The seeds of imperial disintegration 
are beginning to sprout. British businessmen 
seeking Russian trade, ballet or music lovers 
seeking Russian culture, or even simple 
tourists seeking Russian holidays, cannot 
carry on as if nothing is happening. For the 
time being, at any rate, Anglo-Soviet cultural 
exchanges are as out of place, as obscene, 
as they would have been between neutral 
States and Nazi Germany at the climax of 
the liberation of Europe in 1945. 

Admittedly, the members of the U.S.S.R. 
State Symphony Orchestra are not personally 
responsible for the fate of Mr. Dubcek. But 
it is the very normality of these contacts, 
against a background of revolutionary ab- 
normality, that now constitutes a scandalous 
offence. They give the impression to our Rus- 
sian guests that we are a friendly, decent 
people, which we are. But at this juncture we 
have the right and duty to be an angry people 
as well. 

“What did you do, Daddy, when the Red 
Army rolled into Prague?” At least let not 
the answer be “I bought a ticket to watch 
the Red Army singers and dancers performing 
in the Albert Hall.” 


PIERCING RUSSIA’S NAKED SKIN 


Why don’t we care? was the title of an 
article I wrote on this page five weeks ago, 
when the big bear and the little Bohemian 
lion were having their first fraternal tussle. 
Though the issues at stake and the dangers 
ahead, both for Britain and the whole of the 
free world, seemed crystal clear even then, 
the protestors of Britain were not protesting, 
the open-air orators were not orating, and 
the Labour Government—as always when 
anything happens to threaten its courtship 
of the Kremlin—studiously looked the other 
way. 

Now that the inevitable has happened in 
Prague (though admittedly in an incredible 
Way) we have rediscovered our voices and our 
consciences. The professional protestors, 
ranging from Tariq Ali to Pat Arrowsmith, 
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have hoisted the Czechoslovak pennant above 
their Vietnam banners. The Labour party has 
remembered the things it was supposed to be 
fighting for 30 years ago, and at Hyde Park 
today the wheel turns full circle with Mr. 
Crossman—a leader of the anti-Hitler agita- 
tion in the Czech crisis of 1938—speaking up 
at last against Hitler’s spiritual and func- 
tional successors in Eastern Europe. 

More important than all this, the ordinary 
people of Britain are themselves aroused, and 
angry letters demanding protest action of 
some sort are pouring into newspaper offices. 
What failed to stir the nation as a dark pros- 
pect has profoundly an even darker real- 
ity. The question is no longer why we don’t 
care but what can be achieved now that we 
do? 

How can Britain and the West most suit- 
ably show their resentment at Russia’s ac- 
tion; and what good, apart from belatedly 
purging our political souls, would any retalia- 
tion do? 

Already one can detect the sounds of flan- 
nel beginning to flap again along Whitehall. 
The same advisers who told the Foreign Sec- 
retary, Mr. Stewart, not to provoke the Rus- 
sians and all would be well are now presum- 
ably warning him about the dangers of 
“empty gestures” and “counter-productive” 
measures. 

Action never was the business of bureau- 
crats. But it is, or used to be, the business of 
politicians. It is time the present Govern- 
ment took sufficient time off from its nervous 
absorption with the economic crisis to realise 
that, or it will betray what is left of its man- 
date from the electorate. 

The challenge of this latest crisis will be 
with us for long weeks and long months to 
come. But the very nature of that crisis 
means there is an opportunity—however 
slight—for Western pressure to influence the 
actual outcome. Prague 1968 is not Budapest 
1956. There is no Czech Kadar for the Krem- 
lin to install swiftly in power. The Russians, 
militarily supreme in Prague, are still politi- 
cally floundering. Moreover, there is no Suez 
tragedy that will enable them to get away so 
lightly with another Budapest bloodbath. 
(Vietnam, unlike Suez, is an accepted part of 
the political landscape, not a sudden erup- 
tion actually coinciding with an East Eu- 
ropean crisis.) 

The Russians themselves are only too 
aware of these differences, and underneath 
all the 6 in. armour of their tanks is a naked 
skin which is acutely sensitive to world 
opinion. The truth is that like the Ameri- 
cans (and quite unlike the Chinese, French 
or ourselves) the Russians yearn to be liked 
and accepted. 

For 50 years we have lived under the back- 
lash of their monumental inferiority com- 
plex, and it is still operating today. They 
are not aristocratic imperialists nor prole- 
tarian imperialists but petty bourgeois ones. 
The first concern of these frightened men 
(after that for their own jobs) is for respect- 
ability. 

It was this that prompted them to deliver 
polite and disarming notes last week in all 
major Western capitals, giving advance warn- 
ing of their invasion of Czechoslovakia—like 
a burglar handing in his visiting-card. It 
was this that caused them to undertake a 
similar advance lobbying operation last Tues- 
day among all the Afro-Asian delegations at 
the United Nations, (Indeed, according to 
one report, it was the Mauritian delegate 
there, after being approached by the Rus- 
sians, who first warned our own Lord Cara- 
don of the impending attack.) 

In their heart of hearts the Russian lead- 
ers (or at any rate some of them) know that 
their present action is disreputable. What 
they want is the spoils without the odium, 
It is this result we must deny them. And, 
in this particular situation, by pinning the 
odium more firmly on them, we could even 
weaken their hold on the spoils. 
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One obvious step in this direction has al- 
ready been taken by Britain: a refusal, de- 
clared in advance, to recognise any collection 
of straw men the Russians may declare to 
be the “legal” Government of Czechoslovakia. 

There are other less obvious steps. The 
British Ambassador in Moscow, now back in 
London for “consultations,” could be kept 
here for a while as a mark of displeasure, 
though it is pitching it too high at the mo- 
ment to talk of severing diplomatic relations 
altogether. Britain, in common with her 
Western partners, could also boycott for the 
time being any meetings involving the Rus- 
sian delegations at all international organi- 
sations such as the I.L.O, All semi-official 
contacts with Russia—the to-ings and fro- 
ings of mayors, parliamentarians and the 
like—could also be suspended. Even if nor- 
mal commercial trade with Russia were con- 
tinued, an immediate review could be an- 
nounced of the Western strategic goods em- 
bargo policy, which has been getting steadily 
more liberal in interpretation during recent 


years. 

Finally, if the West really wanted to try 
its own hand at moral blackmail for a 
change, it could threaten to review also its 
entire disarmament strategy at Geneva, thus 
facing the Kremlin with at least the possi- 
bility that it may have to resume the ruinous 
arms race if it cannot behave as the civilised 
power it purports to be. 

These are, all of them, governmental ac- 
tions which fall short of a total severance 
of either diplomatic or economic relations. 
(Cultural, professional and sports boycotts 
are more complicated matters which are per- 
haps best left to the individual and private 
bodies concerned to determine.) Such meas- 
ures could never, by themselves, shift the 
Russian troops out of Prague. But, by prick- 
ing a sensitive Russian skin, by encouraging 
such doves as exist in the Kremlin to go on 
cooing and by applauding the mass of the 
pro-Dubcek patriots in their firm stand, they 
could have some indirect effect on the polit- 
ical battle in Prague itself. 

The outcome of this battle, as President 
Svoboda’s enigmatic journey to Moscow 
shows, is still completely open, even in this 
initial stage. And whatever compromise is 
agreed or imposed to reconcile Czech defiance 
with Soviet embarrassment, the political 
struggle in Prague will then only enter an- 
other and equally indecisive stage, still so 
finely balanced that the slightest weight on 
the right side of the scales could be impor- 
tant. In a situation of this unprecedented 
fragility, gestures become deeds, and even 
hot air has substance. 

Above all, let us not be distracted from 
embarking on such a calculated tactical 
switch in policy by lamentations, either from 
bureaucrats or politicians, that it would “de- 
stroy the détente. That much-abused word is 
acquiring an altogether unwholesome and 
unnatural sanctity of its own. It is not a 
banner which, once laid aside, can never be 
picked up again. It is a diplomatic yo-yo. 
which the Russians have been pulling up and 
down entirely as it suits them for years. Let 
the West now yank it sharply up on a short 
string for a few months. We might help our- 
selves, as well as the Czechs, in the process. 


[From the London, England, Daily Telegraph, 
Aug. 23, 1968] 
TRAGEDY AND COMEDY 

Russia’s hopes of a quick, clean and rela- 
tively “comradely” take-over in Czechoslo- 
vakia, so that the whole affair might soon be 
forgotten and relations with the outside 
world return to normal, have gone awry. 
Politically and administratively the operation 
was as bungled as militarily it was efficient— 
although with such superiority this hardly 
merits a campaign medal. Never, in the whole 
history of Russian coups, has it taken so 
many troops so long to produce so few 
stooges of such low calibre. For many hours 
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Czechoslovakia’s real leaders were able to 
denounce the aggression, while the ingenious 
and courageous Czech radio and television 
men were able to get the full grim story out 
to the world. Even Czechoslovakia’s man at 
the United Nations had not been suborned or 
de-credentialised in time to prevent him from 
appearing as a star witness for the prose- 
cution, 

One reason for most of this must have 
been the Kremlin’s persistent and gross over- 
estimation of the strength of its supporters 
in Czechoslovakia, combined with a cynical 
view of satellite Communist politicians. They 
thought that, with such irresistible force at 
their command, and with such patronage 
within their gift, a presentable array of 
Stalinists and quislings could be mustered 
before you could say K.G.B. In addition, by 
giving the Czech Assembly and Praesidium 
some apparent freedom of action to appoint 
a new régime, the Russians would have 
gained at least some sort of case to present 
to outside Communist parties and world pub- 
lic opinion. Evidently there are doves in the 
Kremlin who are much more concerned 
about public relations than their predeces- 
sors were, or than the ascendant hawks are 
now. 

All in vain. The velvet gloves had to be 
replaced, if not yet by steel gauntlets, yet 
by serviceable leather mitts. Mr. Dubcek and 
his colleagues were bundled off to prison in 
more familiar style. The National Assembly 
delegation invited to the Russian Embassy 
duly disappeared from ken—like Hungarian, 
Polish and other political guests on previous 
occasions. The number of Czech civilians 
killed by Russian troops is growing. Some 
deaths were the result of desperate acts of 
heroism. Many were inflicted for mere pas- 
sive resistance or even demonstrations of the 
type without which no weekend in most 
Western capitals is complete, but which in 
this sterner context were acts of great cour- 


age. 

The future is obscure and dangerous. The 
restraint evidently enjoined upon Russian 
troops is wearing thin. Strikes are spread- 
ing—giving the lie to the Russians’ claim 
that they came at the call of the workers. 
The Czech Army Command has put out a 
strict order not to co-operate with the Rus- 
sians. The pathetic team of Judases which 
the Russians, after 36 embarrassing hours, 
at last got together is hardly more than a 
laughing stock. In all these circumstances, 
it should not have been necessary for Mr. 
Stewart to say that Britain will not recog- 
nise a puppet régime. Yet with memories so 
short, and thinking so wishful, it is good 
that he said it so forthrightly. The British 
Ambassador should be withdrawn for a start. 

Another of Mr. Stewart’s forceful plati- 
tudes should reverberate like a clarion. “No 
country within reach can feel entirely safe.” 
The independent-minded Mr. Ceausescu had 
already got the message and has called out 
Rumania’s Home Guard. If it indeed be true 
that NATO took no special precautions, then 
it took a chance in assuming that the War- 
saw Pact array had no relevance to a possible 
grab at Berlin. We have clear notice now that 
the Red Army and the “hawks” call the tune 
in Moscow now. Mr. Stewart, dangerously 
late in the day, recognises the need for mili- 
tary preparedness. In addition, the West 
must not, by glossing over this unpardon- 
able aggression, enable the Kremlin hard- 
liners to confound the moderates by saying 
like Hitler before them: “You'll see: we al- 
ways got away with it in the past, and the 
democracies soon came round.” 


[From the Edinburgh and Glasgow, Scot- 
land, Scottish Daily Mail, Aug. 23, 1968] 
WHO ARE THE PUPPETS? 

It is not only dirty work. It is botched 
work. The rape of Czechoslovakia bears all 
the marks of panic and division in the 
Kremlin. 
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Russia had not even strung together her 
puppets before invading. The quislings have 
had to be herded into the limelight in the 
wake of the Soviet tanks. 

At the UN Mr. George Ball, the U.S. Am- 
bassador, challenged the Russian envoy, 
Jacob Malik, to name ‘the party and Gov- 
ernment leaders’ who had asked the Rus- 
sians for help. Malik could not reply, be- 
cause Moscow had no answer. 

Who are these pitiful quislings—Kolder, 
Indra, Bilak? A handful of party hacks, left- 
overs from the Novotny era, uneducated re- 
placements who know little and care less. 


DEPOSED 


What do they count for against the entire 
Czech Government, the loyalty of the Czech 
Communist Party Congress yesterday, and the 
cheers for Dubcek in the streets? 

The desperate search for Czech puppets 
betrays deep panic. The Russians’ real pup- 
pet was Novotny. And if force was to be used, 
they might have duped a few gullible oafs 
by coming to his aid before he was deposed. 

By allowing Dubcek six months to build 
support, the Russians have ensured a last- 
ing Czech resistance. By withdrawing the 
Red Army and then sending it in again, they 
have added the brutality of invasion to the 
misery of occupation. 

Why did they let the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra play music at the London Proms 
by the beloved Czech composer Dvorak? 
Why did they name their occupation Radio 
Vitava, after the river which runs through 
Prague and which provided the title for part 
of Smetana’s famous hymn to Czech pa- 
triotism? 

DEFAMED 


It all shows a hamfisted insensitivity which 
must signal a long and bitter tug-of-war be- 
tween the hawks and the doves in Moscow. 

The hawks have won for the moment. If 
they are not to have their way in the fu- 
ture, they must be taught a firm but careful 
lesson. 

That does not mean stepping up the arms 
race or shouting superfluous insults. 

But why should we go on trading with the 
Russians when we buy twice as much as we 
sell? Why should they be allowed to show 
their wares at trade fairs in Britain when 
elsewhere they are showing only their bru- 
tality? 

It seems there is sadly little hope of a 
lasting East-West detent under the present 
Russian leadership. Should we not use what 
leverage we have to influence a change in 
those leaders? 

[From the London, England, International 
Herald Tribune, Aug. 24-25, 1968] 
COMMUNISTS AND PRAGUE 


Grimness settled over Prague Thursday as 
the Soviet conquerors sought to consolidate 
their grip on Czechoslovakia and began fill- 
ing the prisons with patriotic intellectuals 
and other liberals opposed to Moscow's tyr- 
anny. The resistance of the great majority of 
Czechs and Slovaks continued unbroken, 
spiritually sustained both by the great wave 
of national indignation and by the leader- 
ship provided by the courageous operators 
of clandestine radio stations. 

It became clear, too, Thursday that the 
conservative figures in the Czechoslovak 
Communist party leadership had played the 
role of Quislings in welcoming the invaders, 
but the political weakness of these turncoats 
was attested by the inability of the Soviet 
occupiers to mame a new Prague “govern- 
ment” that might command even reluctant 
popular assent. 

As fears grew for the safety of Alexander 
Dubcek and his imprisoned colleagues, the 
moral bankruptcy of Moscow’s policy was re- 
flected in such acts as the Kremlin decision 
to resume jamming of Voice of America and 
other foreign broadcasts whose unhindered 
reception had been permitted since well be- 
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fore Khrushchev’s ouster. Until their tanks 
and troop carriers rumbled into Prague, the 
Soviet rulers felt their case to their own peo- 
ple was strong enough to meet the competi- 
tion provided by Western broadcasts; now 
they implicitly acknowledge it is too weak to 
withstand contradiction over the air waves. 

Western criticism, of course, can always be 
dismissed as “imperialist propaganda,” as 
Ambassador Malik has been proving at tire- 
some length at the United Nations. But the 
irrefutable judgment, even by Moscow's 
standards, is the denunciation of the Soviet 
assault by Communist states and Communist 
parties. The largest public demonstrations 
protesting against the seizure of Czechoslo- 
vakia, for example, have been the gatherings 
of tens of thousands of protesters in Bucha- 
rest and Belgrade and in Prague itself. Presi- 
dent Ceausescu of Romania has called the 
Soviet invasion "a grave danger to peace in 
Europe, to the fate of socialism in the world.” 
Yugoslavia’s Communist leaders have labeled 
that same violation of international law “a 
Significant, historical point of rupture” 
among Socialist countries. Throughout 
Western Europe, Communist parties and 
leaders have condemned the Soviet action. 

The reality, in short, is that no act of the 
Soviet government—not even the subjuga- 
tion of Hungary—has ever been condemned 
with such near-unanimity on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain as this week’s unprovoked, 
brutal violation of small, defenseless Czech- 
oslovakia. The Soviet leaders who made the 
ill-starred decision to take this move have 
only themselves to blame if much of the 
world today compares this week's crimes 
against Czechoslovakia with earlier misdeeds 
of Hitler and Stalin. 

Already the Soviet Union has paid a heavy 
price in prestige and world respect for this 
blunder. But there is still time to cut those 
losses by evacuating Czechoslovakia promptly 
and permitting the people and the duly 
elected leaders of that country to decide 
their own fate—The New York Times. 


[From the London, England, Sunday Times, 
Aug. 25, 1968] 
THE REALPOLITIK OF PRAGUE 
(By Frank Giles) 

Comparisons between what happened in 
Czechoslovakia last week and what happened 
in 1948 are only superficially valid. The 
Prague coup of twenty years ago, which set 
the alarm bells ringing all over the free 
world and led directly to the creation of 
NATO, was unquestionably a Communist, So- 
viet-backed conspiracy; but at least they 
were Czechoslovak Communists who carried 
it out. The true comparison this time is with 
March, 1939, when the hapless Prime Min- 
ister Hacha was summoned to Berchtesgaden 
and told, in effect, that henceforth his coun- 
try was to be a German protectorate. 

That is what the Russians are trying to do 
to Czechoslovakia. They do not appear to be 
succeeding. The measure of their failure is 
dramatically reflected in last night’s reports 
of a new summit meeting in Moscow. But 
whatever happens, the events of last week 
present a tragic and disgusting spectacle, 
which has rightly drawn down upon them 
the opprobrium of much of the world, non- 
Communist and Communist alike. Obviously, 
the men in the Kremlin weighed up the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of their decision. 
That they decided as they did, knowing that 
they would split the Communist world in 
half and dim all hopes for an East-West 
détente, anyway for a long time to come, ts 
a highly significant comment upon conditions 
within the Soviet Union itself and in its 
rigidly faithful satellites. The almost over- 
whelming drawbacks to what has been done 
were evidently considered preferable to let- 
ting Czechoslovak “deviationism” take hold 
and spread to Ulbricht’s Germany, Gomulka’s 
Poland and, above all, to Brezhnev’s Russia. 
Whole volumes of Kremlinology and its allied 
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sciences could not possibly convey a more 
telling message than this. 

What the effect of the rape of Czecho- 
slovakia will be upon international relations 
in general is a good deal less clear. Indigna- 
tion and revulsion at what has happened lead 
naturally on to the thought that we are 
back once more in the worst days of the 
cold war, with the Soviet menace in Europe 
again at its height and communication be- 
tween East and West reduced to a frosty min- 
imum, But this is not in fact necessarily 
true, I am in no way seeking to justify or 
excuse Soviet conduct in Czechoslovakia 
when I say that despite its enormity it has 
not moved the post-war balance of power by 
one centimetre. 

The Russians, in a crude and intolerable 
way, are trying to trample on men and 
ideas and human rights. But they are 
trampling in their own backyard in a man- 
ner comparable in kind, though not of course 
in degree, with the American armed inter- 
vention in the Dominican Republic in 1965. 
The motive then was to forestall Commu- 
nism, just as it is the Soviet motive in 
Czechoslovakia today to preserve it. 

In a perfect world, the protagonists of na- 
tional independence, whether they be Brit- 
ish or Jugoslay or American, would rush to 
the aid of the beleaguered Czechs in their 
hour of trial. Nothing in fact is less likely. 
It is not even sure whether the Czecho- 
slovaks would welcome such succour. They 
seem on present showing admirably able to 
stand up for themselves. Nor will the United 
Nations be able to do anything, except ex- 
press varying degrees of indignation. This 
may be useful, but not nearly as effective, in 
the context, as the indignation within the 
Soviet backyard itself. 

The plain facts, however disagreeable, are 
that the division of Europe and large parts 
of the world into two blocs, a division that 
in essence dates back to Yalta, is still the 
ruling system, which the events of Czecho- 
slovakia, far from upsetting have tended to 
confirm, 

This, however, is the language of real- 
politik, which may influence statesmen but 
cannot control the movements of men’s 
hearts and minds. Even if it could be shown 
that the Russians are content, as they have 
been in the past, to stay in their own back- 
yard, a huge wave of mistrust of their mo- 
tives and intentions is likely—and with 
reasons—to sweep the Western world, The 
victim, at least in the short term, will be 
the détente which successive Western lead- 
ers, from Winston Churchill to Lyndon 
Johnson, have sought as the highest prize 
for statesmanship. 

Who can now seriously contemplate that 
lofty vision of General de Gaulle’s of a Eu- 
rope “from the Atlantic to the Urals”? What 
man will be listened to who argues that the 
Soviet threat in Europe is still minimal and 
that Western troop reductions can there- 
fore be safely envisaged? How can the en- 
couraging growth of cultural and scientific 
exchanges with the Soviet Union hope to be 
sustained? 

Some of these reactions will be exag- 
gerated but they will be nonetheless real. 
What the Russians have done is to make 
the life of a dove, whether in Washington, 
London, Paris or Bonn, increasingly difficult. 
Conversely, the hawks, secure in the thought 
that they have been proved right in their 
suspicion of every Russian move, will be on 
the wing. 

In the Middle East, Soviet support for the 
Arab cause and the Russian build-up in the 
Mediterranean will appear even more dis- 
turbing than previously; an Arab-Israeli set- 
tlement, never much more than a plous 
hope, becomes even more illusory. In Asia, 
even if there is no obvious connection be- 
tween the events in Czechoslovakia and the 
quest for peace in Vietnam, that quest must 
become, where American public opinion is 
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concerned, more difficult, In Europe, the rea- 
sonable expectation that the two Ger- 
manys might learn, if not to accept each 
other, at least to live and trade together, 
now needs the unthinking optimism of a 
Coué, 

If in the Western world the hawks have 
been giyen a golden opportunity to preen 
their feathers, the Soviet decision to inter- 
vene in Czechoslovakia must also have had 
the same effect in the Kremlin. Last week, 
the Soviet hawks carried the day. This week, 
depending upon what emerges from the Mos- 
cow Summit meeting, they might well be 
seen in humiliating retreat, driven back by 
Czechoslovak fortitude, This would scarcely 
sweeten their tempers. Whatever happens, 
the prospects for expanding co-existence be- 
tween East and West will have been dark- 
ened. 

The gloom of this forecast may yet be 
belied by events. If it is not, then “no war, 
no peace“ Trotsky's formula—seems to be 
about the maximum degree of consolation 
which can be got out of the present situa- 
tion. Yet the prevailing twilight, in which 
the heroic tragedy of the Czech people flick- 
ers bravely, must not be allowed to obscure 
totally the prospects for East-West détente. 
Two facts stand out: nothing that has hap- 
pened has upset the balance of power; sec- 
ondly, the spirit of independence and free- 
dom of which the Czechoslovak episode is 
an outstanding example can only flourish 
in the long run in an atmosphere of détente. 

At the present emotional moment it is 
easy and natural—as no doubt tomorrow’s 
debate in the House of Commons will show— 
to demand a breaking-off of trade and con- 
tacts with the Soviet Union and its slaves, 
But apart from affording a moral thrill, the 
practical effect of such a step would be mini- 
mal, where it is not actually negative. Sena- 
tor Eugene McCarthy’s dismissal of the 
Czechoslovak drama as not a “major world 
crisis” —“‘an invasion of France would be a 
serious matter“ - may be a little too cool for 
the present state of feeling, although there 
is hard realism in what he said, I prefer Mr. 
George Brown’s thoughtful and constructive 
approach in a speech at the Socialist Inter- 
national last week, when he urged that, in 
spite of events, the search for détente must 


on. 

Looking at the gruesome television pic- 
tures of what has been happening in Prague 
and Bratislava in the last few days, it is all 
too easy to think that the ghost of Stalin 
walks again. In fact, this cannot be. The 
defection of Western Communist parties, the 
rising tide of national independence in East- 
ern Europe, and the resistance of the Czecho- 
slovaks, are events which speak for them- 
selves and cannot be unsaid. Whether or not 
the Communist leaders gather in Moscow, 
the right course for the outside powers is to 
remain cool and patient, and mindful that 
the men in the Kremlin may last week have 
made a truly historic mistake. 


[From the London, England, Sunday Times, 
Aug. 25, 1968] 
Epic BLUNDER? 


Is Czechoslovakia the Russians’ Bay of 
Pigs? If Mr. Dubcek does return, it will cer- 
tainly look like it. What we have seen this 
week is an epic miscalculation. The Krem- 
lin’s military plan went smoothly enough. 
But the political plan is in ruins. The 
Czechs have not submitted; puppets have 
not been easily found; the party has not de- 
serted its imprisoned leaders; the resistance 
has not been silenced. Not a single voice, in 
fact, has been heard to support the invasion. 
Every one of the half-million troops now 
said to be in occupation would clearly be 
needed if the Russians were to achieve their 
original objective of extinguishing Dubcek- 
ism. It is now fairly clear that that objective 
may have to be modified, 
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This is a quite astonishing situation. Only 
six months ago Czechoslovakia was an ap- 
parently fixed part of the Soviet empire. It 
has been under Moscow's heel for twenty 
years. Many of its people have had only the 
most fragmentary experience of freedom. The 
only habit they had the chance to acquire 
was that of bored obedience. Their lives were 
joyless and bound by very small hopes. Now, 
almost universally, they have shaken off the 
worst shackles of the past. For such people, 
at all their social and intellectual levels, to 
achieve this in so short a time is beyond the 
common range of imagination. It is evidence 
enough that the existence of the Dubcek 
regime, brief as it was, will prove to be a more 
durable political phenomenon with wider 
consequences, than the act of its attempted 
destruction, 

Whatever the outcome of President Svo- 
boda’s talks in Moscow, this needs to be as- 
serted, No language is too rich to be applied 
to the barbarity which Soviet fear and So- 
viet trickery have now visited upon Europe. 
No one can contemplate the familiar ap- 
paratus of the Soviet secret police without 
anger and sympathy on the Czechs’ behalf. 
But this should not go so far as to credit the 
Russians with a triumph. In the short term 
the job was bungled. At best it will be seen 
to have landed its perpetrators with an un- 
manageable problem. Just how unmanage- 
able was revealed by last night’s reports of 
a Communist summit meeting in Moscow. 
The Communist family’s affairs are badly 
awry, and a family council has apparently 
become urgent. 

It follows from this that Western protest 
remains exceedingly relevant. People as well 
as Governments can give the Czechs priceless 
encouragement. They are still capable of re- 
ceiving it, and the Russians are still capable 
of being embarrassed by it. But it must, of 
course, be based on the right premise. To 
welcome Prague as a friend of the West is to 
play exactly the game of the Russians, If 
Mr. Dubcek’s Czechoslovakia is to be la- 
mented, it must be as a steadfastly Commu- 
nist State. That is the whole point of his 
achievement, It is also the essence of the 
case against the Kremlin. The Czech experi- 
ment, with its relevance for Western as well 
as Eastern societies, is a way of extending 
and modernizing the Communist system. 
Moreover it strengthened the possibility of 
European co-existence, 

But much more than protest has been 
recommended to Western Governments and 
their citizens. Various courses are being can- 
vassed. One is an immediate increase in 
armies and armaments in Europe. Another is 
an expansion of the British nuclear arsenal, 
Yet another is an embargo on all economic 
and cultural contacts with Moscow, Another 
is the election of Mr. Richard Nixon as the 
next American President, 

All these are based more or less on the 
assumption that the Cold War has reopened 
with all its rigour, and that confrontation 
has replaced co-existence. But those are as- 
sumptions which it is a little early to start 
acting on. It is not the brutal outrage of 
this Soviet action which should be decisive 
in Western counsels so much as any evi- 
dence that the Kremlin intends to alter the 
strategic balance between East and West. 
This is discussed in an adjoining column. In 
that relationship all that has so far changed 
is the climate. Until more becomes clear, it 
would be unnatural to receive even the 
matchless Bolshoi ballet with the customary 
feelings of friendship. But it would be un- 
reasonable to instantly reverse policies which 
recognise that, in the nuclear age, there is 
no alternative to co-existence, For if the his- 
tory of the Dubcek regime suggests one truth 
above others, it is that the monolith of 
Eastern Europe is more likely to be frag- 
mented by inner breakdown than by a rever- 
sion to implacable hostility in the West. 
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[From the London, England, Sunday Tele- 
gram, Aug. 25, 1968] 
An EMPIRE BREAKING UP 
(By Tibor Szamuely) 


“Communism has now revealed its true 
face.” This phrase has often been repeated 
in the past few days, but it is very wide of 
the mark. 

The Russian rape of Czechoslovakia has re- 
vealed nothing whatever about the nature 
or the methods of the Communist system— 
nothing that had not been known for a 
great many years. Or, rather, that had not 
been known to those who wished to be in- 
formed of the facts and to understand the 
nature of the Communist phenomenon. 

For the truth is that the Russian invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, with all its brutality, 
treachery, cynicism, and complete disregard 
for public opinion, fits perfectly into the 
long line of acts of vicious imperialist ag- 
gression carried out by the Soviet Govern- 
ment over the past half-century: the inva- 
sion of Georgia in 1922, the partition of 
Poland and the attack upon Finland in 1939: 
the annexation of the Baltic States in 1940, 
the forcible Communisation of Eastern 
Europe in 1944-48, the intervention in Hun- 
gary in 1956. 

Nor is this a tradition which began with 
the “Socialist” revolution of 1917: like Rus- 
sian imperialism itself, it goes back much 
further in time; to the invasion of Hungary 
in 1849 and the bloody suppresion of the 
Polish revolutions of 1830 and 1863, and even 
further. 

In those days Russia was known as the 
“Gendarme of Europe”—an object of fear 
and abhorrence for every progressive and 
democratic person in the world. Today her 
Government calls itself Communist“; it 
has murdered millions, both within and with- 
out its borders—but solely because 50 years 
ago it nationalised the means of production, 
it has been ed as a beacon of en- 
lightenment by our present-day perverters 
of the progressive ideal. 

Yet the Gendarme of Europe is what So- 
viet Russia has remained throughout her 
history. Her oppression, her barbarism, her 
cruelty have never been modified or changed. 

Of late, however, a new factor has ap- 
peared, which is influencing Soviet policy to 
an ever tighter degree; not liberalisation or 
“bridgebuilding"—these are strictly for gul- 
lible foreigners—but the obvious moral, polit- 
ical and economic bankruptcy of the Com- 
munist system. No more talk of competing 
with the West, of proving the superiority of 
Communism by peaceful means: brute force 
and suppression are the order of the day. 
Faced with disaffection, resistance and rebel- 
lion, the Soviet leaders have proved to be 
weak and frightened men, And weakness and 
fright make bad counsellors. 

Herein lies the explanation for the most 
mishandled act of aggression in Soviet his- 
tory. Panic-stricken by the agonising choice 
between letting Czechoslovakia go democratic 
and crushing an “allied” Communist Gov- 
ernment by force, the men in the Kremlin did 
what came naturally: they sent the tanks in. 
It seems to be 1956 all over again. But is it? 

The parallel with the Hungarian tragedy 
springs instantly to mind. Certainly the ruth- 
less and deceitful methods employed by the 
Russians are identical in both cases, down to 
the smallest detail. One often reads that 
every criminal band has its own particular 
methods, which rarely vary and thus help the 
police to recognise them and track them 
down. The Kremlin gangsters, too, have their 
own hallmark, and it is indelibly stamped 
upon the Czechoslovak operation. 

But apart from the self-same mark of the 
beast, the Soviets’ 1968 crime is different 
from that of 1956 in almost every aspect: in 
its preliminaries, its circumstances, its ex- 
ecution, and, most probably, its outcome. 
These differences, which have already resulted 
in an unprecedented political flasco for the 
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U.S.S.R., give reason to believe that the 
effects of Prague will be far more profound 
and lasting—very possibly even catastrophic 
in the long run for the Soviet empire and its 
rulers. 

To with, never before have the Rus- 
slans exhibited the present total inability to 
offer some coherent explanation of their ac- 
tion that might impress anyone above the 
mental level of an imbecile child. In Hun- 
gary’s case—although, of course, there can 
be no question of justification for the Rus- 
sian actlon—the Soviets were able, by skil- 
fully blending selected facts, falsehoods and 
half-truths, to present a case that was at 
least acceptable to many of their subjects, 
to the international Communist movement, 
and even to certain sections of Western Left- 
ist opinion. 

In Hungary, on the face of it, there had 
been an armed uprising against the legal 
Government; the rebels had overthrown 
Communist rule and installed a multi-party 
coalition; some Communists (mainly secret 
policemen) had been lynched; the party, the 
Government and the armed forces had dis- 
integrated, and law and order could be pre- 
sented as having completely broken down. 

Other factors, too, were adroitly manipu- 
lated by Soviet propaganda: Hungary had had 
a Right-wing, “Facist” regime between the 
wars and had been an ally of Hitler’s—this 
made the version of a “Fascist takeover” 
sound somewhat less implausible to Leftist 
ears; Hungary had been legally occupied by 
the Soviet forces for the preceding 12 years; 
the coincidence of Suez distracted much of 
world attention from Eastern Europe; in- 
judicious actions like the overheated tone of 
some Radio Free Europe broadcasts offered 
additional excuses to grateful Soviet propa- 
gandists. 

It is easy to scoff at such a tortuous 
apologia; to the ordinary normal Western 
mind an unprovoked attack by a Great Power 
against a small nation is an act of aggres- 
sion which nothing can explain away. But 
this is to discount the vital importance for a 
doctrinaire ideological movement of a sys- 
tematic, factual and theoretical explanation 
of its actions for the edification and spiritual 
uplift of its followers. 

This time the machine that had run so 
smoothly for 50 years has broken down. No 
Communist, whether Russian or Czech or any 
other, no fellow-traveller, however deeply 
brainwashed, can accept the pathetic mouth- 
ings of Agitprop about violations of demo- 
cratic centralism” or insults to good Czecho- 
slovak comrades as justification for invasion, 
rapine and murder. The Kremlin gangsters 
stand naked in their infamy before the con- 
temptuous and hate-filled gazes of their sub- 
jects and their hangers-on. 

The Russian oligarchs acted in blind 
panic—and landed themselves in disaster. 
From the beginning everything has gone 
wrong (the transportation of the troops and 
their weapons over a few dozen miles without 
any resistance can hardly be chalked up as a 
success). The methods are those of 1956—the 
results are totally different. 

In 1956 the invasion began with the an- 
nouncement that Janos Kadar had formed a 
new Government which had called on the 
U.S.S.R. for help in the restoration of order, 
In 1968 the names of the mysterious 
„Ozechoslovak leaders“ who had invited the 
Russians have still not been unveiled, days 
after the invasion. Unlike Hungary, where 
the whole party apparatus, most of the Cen- 
tral Committee, the Government and the 
National Assembly welcomed the Russians as 
their saviours from the people’s wrath, in 
Czechoslovakia no one supports the in- 
vaders—not even the People’s Militia, upon 
which the Russians had pinned so many 


Obviously, the Russians are looking for a 
Czechoslovak Kadar: a loyal servant un- 
tainted by association with the Stalinist 
past. They will find it hard to locate one— 
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and, even if they do, their problems will 
hardly be solved. In Hungary at the time of 
the intervention no Communist party 
existed; it had been dissolved, and Kadar 
was able to create his own party from 
scratch, with no rival political organisation 
in the way. 

But in Czechoslovakia the party exists and 
functions. It possesses properly elected 
bodies, and has just held a legally con- 
stituted congress. The party is loyal to 
Dubcek. Unlike Imre Nagy, who had no time 
to establish himself, Dubcek is the acknowl- 
edged and immensely popular leader of his 
nation—and Dubcek has been abducted by 
the professional Kremlin kidnappers, 

The local party bodies, the Government 
officers, the armed forces, the diplomatic 
service, the U.N. delegation: all remain stead- 
fast in their loyalty. How unlike Hungary— 
and what a shock to the Russians. 

Intervention has blown up in the Rus- 
sians’ faces. Whereas in 1956 the interna- 
tional Communist movement faithfully 
closed ranks behind the Soviets, today every 
single Communist party—with the signifi- 
cant exception of North Vietnam—has 
bitterly condemned their action. And 
Rumania has split the Warsaw Pact itself 
wide open. 

What can the Russians hope for at this 
calamitous juncture? Clearly their forces are 
sufficient to hold Czechoslovakia down in- 
definitely. Equally clearly, sooner or later 
some Quislings will emerge. But without the 
active collaboration of the Communist party 
and the central and local state administra- 
tion, those will be unable to function. At the 
moment the chances of such collaboration 
appear remote, to say the least. Nor will the 
Czechs—traditional, age-old friends of the 
Russian people—evyer be able to forget 
August 21, 1968. 

So, barring a miracle—such as the Rus- 
sians’ recognising their moral defeat and 
withdrawing, as the British and French did 
after Suez—Ozechoslovakia seems destined 
to remain under direct, if slightly camou- 
flaged Russian military. government. This 
would mean an unparalleled and probably 
irreparable disaster for the Communist sys- 
tem and the Soviet empire. 

The Communist regimes in Poland and 
Hungary—particularly the latter—are too 
fragile and unpopular to be able to with- 
stand for long the shock of the Czechoslovak 
imbroglio and the shame of participation 
in this vile and perfidious act. Colonial sub- 
jects who hate their master are not good at 
policing other colonies on his behalf. The 
bankruptcy of Communism in Eastern Eu- 
rope is now irredeemable. 

It is within Russia herself that the full 
weight of this week’s catastrophe will be felt 
most acutely. I know from personal experi- 
ence how deep was the sense of outrage 
among progressive Russians in 1956. In re- 
cent months, as we have learned from docu- 
ments like the memoranda of the famous 
nuclear physicist, Academician Sakharov, 
democratisation in Czechoslovakia offered a 
flicker of hope to millions of thinking men 
and women in Russia. Today that flicker 
has been snuffed out by their own despised 
ruling clique in an act of cynical brutality 
unworthy even of Hitler, without a shred of 
justification. 

The outside world has no idea of the ex- 
tent and the depth of disillusionment among 
the citizens of Russia. For many of them 
Czechoslovakia will be the final straw. After 
50 years of existence Communism has no 
argument left to uphold its legitimacy; only 
guns and tanks. Czechoslovakia has shown 
that this is not enough: 1956 undermined 
the Communist world system—1968 has 
dealt it a blow from which it can never 
recover. Communist colonial rule over half 
of Europe is beginning to break up. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Fou of Ohio in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE CASE OF MRS. SYLVESTER 
SMITH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor an article en- 
titled “The Case of Mrs. Sylvester 
Smith,” written by Walter Goodman, and 
published in the New York Times maga- 
zine of August 25, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Victory ron 400,000 CHILDREN: THE CASE 
OF MRS, SYLVESTER SMITH 
(By Walter Goodman) 

SELMA, ALA In October, 1966, Mrs. Syl- 
vester Smith, once-widowed, once-deserted, 
84 years old and black, was notified by the 
Department of Pensions and Security of Dal- 
las County, Ala., that it was cutting off pay- 
ments to her family under the Aid to De- 
pendent Children program. This meant a loss 
of about $29 a month, more than a quarter 
of the Smith household income. It also sig- 
naled the b of a momentous test, 
resolved by the United States Supreme Court 
several weeks ago, of a state’s power to de- 
prive children of aid to which they are en- 
titled by a Federal welfare program, 

At a time when bureaucracy’s entire ap- 
proach to the poor was coming under radical 
scrutiny, the Court delivered a blow to state 
authorities, Northern as well as Southern, 
who have been withholding Federal dollars 
from residents because of race, sexual activ- 
ity or other matters irrelevant to their need. 
The Smith decision, beneficently affecting 
more than 21,000 children in Alabama and 
perhaps as many as 400,000 throughout the 
country, was the first handed down by the 
high court in a dispute over public welfare; 
it will assuredly not be the last. Like Linda 
Brown, the schoolgirl from Topeka who won 
the 1954 school-integration decision, and 
Clarence Earl Gideon, the Florida convict 
whose right to an attorney was upheld in 
1963, Mrs. Sylvester Smith has set in motion 
a dramatic change in American society. 

In first giving aid to Mrs. Smith and then 
taking it away, Alabama was acting as an 
agent of the Federal Government, which set 
up the A. D. C. program under the Social Se- 
curity Act. Last year, Washington contrib- 
uted more than half of the $2.3-billion paid 
to some 4.2 million children around the 
country. In rich states such as New York the 
Federal share drops; in poor states such as 
Alabama it rises. Family payments vary ac- 
cording to need and number of children; in 
Alabama they average around $15 a child 
each month—about half the established level 
of “need.” 

Designed to help children who have been 
deprived of a parent by death, incapacity or 
simply by “continued absence from the 
home,” A.D.C. has for years been under at- 
tack from those who see it as an inducement 
to immoral behavior, especially among Ne- 
groes. “By taxing the good people to pay for 
these p: „said the esteemed Governor 
Orval Faubus of Arkansas in 1959, “we are 
putting a premium on illegitimacy never be- 
fore known in the world.” Mrs. Smith’s chil- 
dren met all the original requirements for 
aid, but they did not qualify under one regu- 
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lation that Alabama, along with most other 
states of the Old Confederacy and a number 
in the North,* had added. The Smith chil- 
dren were ruled ineligible because their 
mother was thought to be maintaining a 
continuing sexual relationship with a “sub- 
stitute father — Who, presumably, was ex- 
pected to help support the children. 

Mrs. Smith first applied for AD. C. in 
March, 1956, a few months af ter her husband 
was killed “in a fight over a woman.” She was 
23 years old and was left with three chil- 
dren—Ida Elizabeth, 3; Ernestine, 2, and 
Willie Lewis, 6 months. Aid was granted. In 
January 1957, she had her fourth child, Wil- 
lie James, the son of one Lois Fuller. Willie 
James was added to the A.D.C, lists in June, 
1963, after Fuller left town, presumably for 
New York. The Smith family received about 
$67 a month until March, 1966, when Ida 
Elizabeth, 13 years old and unmarried, bore 
a daughter of her own and was scratched 
from the budget. 

That summer Mrs, Smith moved with her 
daughters and baby granddaughter from the 
country town of Tyler up to Selma, where she 
had found a job as a cook and waitress in a 
Negro cafe—3:30 A.M. to noon for $16 a week, 
later raised to $20. (The A D.C. payments 
dropped in recognition of this bounty, as 
they had when she did some picking and hoe- 
ing in the cotton fields near Tyler.) Her two 
sons stayed in the country with their grand- 
parents, joining the family in Selma on 
weekends. Today all six Smiths are together 
again in half of a weather-beaten cabin at 
the end of a dirt road in one of the Negro 
quarters of Selma. There is a neat sitting 
room in which three people can watch TV 
with only a little crowding; a bedroom al- 
most completely filled by two beds! a rudi- 
mentary kitchen, and a tiny space which 
Mrs. Smith hopes some day to turn into a 
bathroom, For the present the family is 
served by a backyard privy. 

Rent is $20 a month. The monthly gas bill 
comes to around $15 in the winter, Among 
the other regular expenses are $5 a month 
for sickness and accident insurance, $2 for 
fire insurance and 60 cents for a burial so- 
ciety. Mrs. Smith has no savings, and after 
her court case began she found it hard to 
get credit. “It’s that suit you brought against 
the welfare people,” a salesman told her. 

One result of the move to Selma in 1966 
Was that the Smiths were assigned to a new 
caseworker, a matronly young woman named 
Mrs, Jacquelyn Stancil whose record bears 
out the impression she gives of going about 
her duties in an orderly way. After reviewing 
the Smith dossier and noting mention there- 
in of one William E. Williams, Mrs. Stancil 
questioned a third party and was told that 
Mrs. Smith was receiving weekend visits from 
Williams, who still lived in Tyler, 15 miles 
south of Selma. “When I asked who told,” 
recalls Mrs. Smith, “she said, ‘It was a little 
bird.’ I’d like to meet that little bird.” 

Mrs. Smith’s caseworker during her years 
in the country had evidently been content to 
overlook the visits of Willie Williams; Mrs. 
Stancil was more fastidious. In September, 
1966, Mrs. Stancil notified Mrs. Smith that 
her aid would be stopped if Williams kept 
coming around—that, after all, was the rule, 
Where Mrs. Stancil speaks with practiced re- 
serve, Mrs. Smith tends to let herself go. 
Where Mrs. Stancil’s professional manner ap- 
proaches stolidness, Mrs. Smith is restless; 
some plump part of her seems always to be 
on the move. She grins a lot, a big grin that 
shows off her bad teeth. Mrs. Stancil keeps 
her smiles under control. The two women did 
not take to one another. 


* Some form of the substitute-father rule 
was instituted in Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, 
Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Indi- 
ana, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
and South Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont and Virginia, 
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Not one to suffer rebuffs gladly (a few 
weeks earlier she had addressed to President 
Johnson a letter complaining about her 
daughter’s being dropped from the aid rolls 
because she had a baby), Mrs. Smith got 
into what Mrs. Stancil describes as “a very 
excited state” when her own aid was stopped. 
She pointed out that Williams was married, 
his wife worked, they had nine children 
to take care of and, whatever his impulses, 
he had never been in a position to help 
her with more than $4 or $5 a month. “Ain’t 
much he can do,” she told Mrs. Stancil. 
“You can’t make a man take care of his 
own kids, much less take care of other peo- 
ple’s kids.“ 

Her old caseworker and the county’s A.D.C. 
supervisor were called in, and for two hours 
the three women attempted to mollify their 
client. Though she is able to laugh at the 
commotion now—“It was a big mess”—and 
is quick to concede that her caseworkers have 
as a rule been nice“ to her, Mrs. Smith re- 
mains unmollified about Mrs. Stancil: “She 
didn’t have no right to cut my kids off. Sit- 
ting down there in that air-conditioned place 
and saying my kids can’t get aid. She never 
came round to my house and found anybody 
there. I told her: ‘As long as I’m not having 
no more kids for you to support, why should 
you bother me? You shouldn’t be so hard 
on me“ When Mrs. Stancil suggested that 
she end the “relationship,” Mrs. Smith flatly 
refused; she was still young and “if I end 
with him, I'm make a relationship 
with somebody.” She told Mrs. Stancil: “If 
God had intended for me to be a nun I'd 
be a nun.” 

Efforts by Southern states to cleanse their 
welfare rolls of unwholesome children—a 
project that owes something to the “worthy 
poor” philosophy of another era—did not 
begin with the Smith family. For some years, 
the main tool in this work was a “suitable 
home” requirement, under which evidence 
of a parent’s “casual relationships either in 
or outside the home” would weigh against 
a recipient child, Any child so vicious as to 
have a mother who gave birth to an illegiti- 
mate sibling would be dropped from the wel- 
fare rolls until his mother proved to the 
satisfaction of her county welfare depart- 
ment that she was going straight. 

Cleansing expeditions of this sort, carried 
out exclusively against people who had noth- 
ing of their own, were hampered by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which pointed out that “suitable home” rules 
violated both common sense and humanity. 
Former H.E.W. Secretary Arthur Flemming 
set forth the Department’s position in a 1961 
policy ruling against a Louisiana statute: 
“Whenever there is a question of the suit- 
ability of the home for the child’s upbring- 
ing, steps should be taken to correct the sit- 
uation, or, in the alternative, to arrange for 
other appropriate care of the child. It is 
completely inconsistent, however, to declare 
a home unsuitable for a child to receive as- 
sistance and at the same time permit him to 
remain in the same environment.” 

Moreover, it is not at all certain that a 
man around the house makes the place un- 
suitable. In a study carried out at about the 
time Alabama’s substitute-father regulation 
was being developed, the state’s welfare work- 
ers found that, far from being an invidious 
influence, the man often developed a warm 
relationship with the children; he gave them 
a sense of security and eased the stress on 
the mother. (Mrs, Smith reports that Wil- 
liams ceased his weekend visits after her case 
gained some celebrity: “He sure put me down 
after I filed that sult.“) 

The suspicion among Federal officials re- 
sponsible for overseeing the A.D.C. program 
was that some states were less interested in 
saving minors from corrupting surroundings 
than in simply riding welfare rolls of Negroes. 
A D.C. is the only one of Alabama’s major as- 
sistance program that has more Negroes in 
it than whites. A few years ago a study 
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showed that 31,057 of the legitimate children 
receiving aid were black and 21,623 were 
white; in the illegitimate category, there were 
16 black children for every white one. To an 
Alabama welfare official intent upon lopping 
off a lot of black bodies in a hurry, AD. O. 
was the most promising fleld and irregular 
family arrangements afforded the most in- 
viting route. 

Soon after taking office as commissioner of 
Alabama’s Department of Pensions and Se- 
curity in January, 1963, Ruben K. King set 
to work on the A.D.C. problem. “I wanted to 
get down to the real meat of the coconut,” 
says the commissioner, a short and remark- 
ably round gentleman who received his post 
from former Gov. George Wallace in appre- 
ciation of his having attended law school 
with the Governor’s brother; he is alto- 
gether innocent of training in social work. 
The coconut was cracked in June, 1964, when 
Alabama put its substitute-father regula- 
tion into effect. Under the rule, an able- 
bodied male was considered a substitute 
father of all the children in a given house- 
hold if he lived in the home with the chil- 
dren’s mother “for the purpose of cohabita- 
tion”; if he didn’t live in the house “regu- 
larly” but visited “frequently for the pur- 
pose of cohabiting” with the mother, or if 
he met the mother elsewhere for that pur- 
pose. The existence of a child under the age 
of 6 months was prima facie evidence of the 
existence of a substitute father, and hence 
cause for stopping aid. 

In reply to the suggestion that this was 
Alabama’s way of discouraging immoral be- 
havior, Commissioner King said, “We are not 
in the business to judge people morally“ 
but he also said that any mother whose aid 
was stopped could always choose to give up 
her pleasure or to act like a woman ought 
to act like and continue to receive aid.” 

It was evident that, to those who had put 
together this provision, “cohabit” was a syn- 
onym for “fornicate”; what “regularly” and 
“frequently” were synonyms for remains any- 
body’s guess. Whereas the genial commis- 
sioner felt that it was all right for a woman 
to go out once or twice a month People 
are human”—one of his female county di- 
rectors thought that a sexual encounter every 
six months would be a bar to aid, assuming 
that it was with the same man. (All of Dal- 
las County's caseworkers are white ladies of 
a certain age. Describing those who are at- 
tracted to the job, one Alabama official ob- 
served: “They wouldn’t be likely to know 
what constitutes frequency in sexual mat- 
ters.”) However one cares to interpret the 
rule, in Alabama a man could be judged a 
substitute father without ever laying eyes 
on his substitute children. In speeches 
around the state, Commissioner King set 
forth the principle: “If a man wants to 
play, then let him pay.” 

The regulation worked. Between 1964 and 
1966 some 15,000 children were removed from 
the relief rolls of Alabama, and applications 
for aid on behalf of 6,400 children were re- 
jected. What color children? In 30 months 
in seven representative counties, 498 cases 
were closed; 97 per cent of the children were 
black. Commissioner King expresses regret 
that the provision seems to have been ap- 
plied with particular stringency in areas with 
the heaviest concentrations of Negroes. Of 
the 184 A.D.C. cases closed in Dallas County, 
where Mrs. Smith lives, 182 affected Negro 
families. “We're not against the Negro peo- 
ple,” a county caseworker affirms. “We take 
care of them.” 

Alabama authorities contend that Mrs. 
Smith’s case was not typical. In most of the 
families covered by the substitute-father 
rule, they say, the man involved was in fact 
the father of the recipient children and was 
keeping up a connection with the family. 
Nevertheless, had Mrs. Smith wished to be- 
come eligible again after being barred from 
aid, her course was to inform the state that 
she had broken with the phantom father and 
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to have this news corroborated by at least 
two “acceptable references in a position to 
know.” Singled out as persons in a position 
to know were “law-enforcement officials, min- 
isters, neighbors, grocers.” With Mrs. Smith's 
permission, an investigator would have gone 
to her favorite policeman or grocer to in- 
quire whether she was still enjoying sexual 
relations with Williams and if so, where and 
how often. Mrs. Smith did not grant her case- 
worker such permission—“I told her it was 
none of her business.” 

Despite a fair amount of confusion, the 
caseworkers seemed to agree that if a woman 
with a 5-month-old child said she had 
not seen the father since the hour of con- 
ception and there was no evidence to the 
contrary, she would still have to offer cor- 
roborative evidence. One caseworker explains 
that since the women “don’t exactly know 
what cohabitation means,” she would ask 
them, “Do you have sexual intercourse?” or 
“Do you have sex relations with . . .?” One 
may assume that like language was ad- 
dressed to the grocer. A lawyer who has looked 
into the practices of the area’s welfare work- 
ers maintains that in some circumstances 
“the kids were asked whether their mother 
was sleeping around.” 

At no time during her run-in with the 
Department of Pensions and Security did 
Mrs. Smith show any of the hangdog apathy 
once associated with welfare recipients. She 
skips rather than walks and fairly bounces 
with energy, her enthusiasm leaping from 
her granddaughter to the indoor bathroom 
she is hoping to install to the used car she 
would like to buy. Her temper is by no means 
chronically militant, and laughter at her own 
predicament has a way of breaking through 
her indignation—but indignant she surely 
was at the idea that the welfare people could 
punish her family, which she had kept to- 
gether for years by main determination and 
hard work, because they didn’t like her pri- 
vate doings. 

In the fall of 1966, she took her story to 
some civil-rights workers who had won a 
reputation around Selma for talking tough 
to welfare-department functionaries. From 
Selma the details were relayed to New York, 
to the Center on Social Welfare Policy, which 
had recently been set up at Columbia Uni- 
versity and was soliciting cases in behalf of 
welfare clients. The Center’s co-director was 
a 32-year-old trial lawyer named Martin 
Garbus. The son of Bronx candy-store own- 
ers, Garbus got his law degree by attending 
N.Y.U. at night, began a promising career 
in personal-injury and criminal practice and 
then found himself drawn to civil-liberties 
practice by his sympathy, not unmixed with 
skepticism, for such offenders against The 
System as Lenny Bruce, Timothy Leary, Cali- 
fornia migrant workers and prisoners facing 
execution—all of whom he has represented. 

An associate at the Columbia Center went 
to Selma to talk with Mrs. Smith and check 
the facts. This was but one of many cases 
the Center’s attorneys were looking into at 
the time, and they decided to go ahead with 
it. “The facts were perfect,” Garbus says. 
“If Alabama had any sense, they would have 
restored Mrs. Smith’s aid and tried to wash 
out the action. The so-called substitute 
father was not in fact the father of any of 
the children; he was not living in their home 
or performing any of a father’s duties; he 
was under no obligation to contribute to 
their support, and in fact he was not con- 
tributing.” 

Although the attorneys suspected that 
racial discrimination existed in the welfare 
policies of numerous states, it was easiest to 
demonstrate in Alabama. They were also at- 
tracted to the Smith case by the fact that 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare had never approved the Alabama 
regulation. (Not that it had effectively dis- 
approved it. Part of H.E.W.’s ineffectiveness 
stemmed from its unwieldy power. It could 
cut off aid altogether if a state program was 
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unacceptable, but barring such massive 
retaliation, destructive of everybody's inter- 
ests, its powers were pretty much limited to 
polite reprimands and requests to the states 
for a policy in keeping with Federal intent. 
Even after the Smith case was under way 
and the court urged it to come forward, 
H. E. W. played a curiously coy part. The rea- 
sons, one may fairly surmise, have to do 
with politics. In the best of times H.E.W. is 
not a favored child of the Congress, and 
these are not the best of times for domestic 
welfare—or for upsetting Southern legisla- 
tors. No one took exception to Commission- 
er King’s contention that H.E.W. suffers from 
a want of “guts.’’) 

Attorney Garbus, a limber, open-faced 
young man who would still have no trouble 
passing as a student—even to the longish 
hair—left the Columbia center for a new 
post as director-counsel of the Roger-Bald- 
win Foundation, an arm of the American 
Civil Liberties Union organized last year to 
aid the “disinherited.” When he moved, he 
took the Smith case with him, and on Nov. 
23, 1966, he filed an action in Mrs. Smith’s 
behalf in Federal District Court in Mont- 
gomery. The inducements to go into Federal 
court rather than attempt to get redress for 
a Negro in the state courts of the South re- 
quire no special elucidation, It was a prime 
victory for the plaintiff when, over the ob- 
jections of state attorneys, Judge Frank W. 
Johnson, a Southern jurist with a reputation 
for liberality in civil-rights matters, granted 
Garbus’s plea that his suit be heard by a 
three-judge Federal court which could rule 
on the constitutional issues. 

At this point we may bid good-by to Mrs. 
Smith, for her case is in truth no longer hers. 
It has become a “class action,” brought in 
behalf of “all other persons similarly situ- 
ated,” the tens of thousands of mothers and 
hundreds of thousands of children who were 
being deprived of aid by the substitute- 
father rules of 19 states and the District of 
Columbia. Mrs. Smith had provided the legal 
wedge. With the doors of the courtroom now 
open, she was transformed into Mrs. Sylves- 
ter Smith, et al., plaintiffs. 

The case moved through the three-judge 
court in Montgomery with remarkable speed, 
largely because of the cooperation Garbus re- 
ceived from Alabama officials, “They could've 
made things difficult for us by holding back 
documents and information,“ he says in won- 
der, “but they didn’t. In their place, I 
would've been much tougher.” There was no 
actual trial; depositions were taken from 
concerned parties and submitted to the 
judges. In November, 1967, just a year after 
the original complaint, United States Circuit 
Judge John C. Godbold and District Judges 
Virgil Pittman and Frank Johnson delivered 
their decision. They called the substitute- 
father rule “arbitrary and discriminatory” 
and declared that it violated the equal-pro- 
tection clause of the 14th Amendment by 
permitting Alabama to “pick and choose the 
mothers and children it will aid through the 
use of some classifications which are not ra- 
tionally related to the purpose of the ap- 
plicable statutes.” 

Mrs, Smith et al. had won their case, but 
the conquering attorneys were not wholly at 
ease. I was afraid,” says the realistic Gar- 
bus, “that instead of appealing the decision 
the state would simply lay down some other 
definition or a combination of definitions of 
what constitutes a substitute father. For 
example, they could’ve said that if a man sits 
down and eats with the children, that makes 
him a substitute father, or if he takes the 
kids to church or to the doctor, Other states 
have rules of that sort; the only thing spe- 
cial about Alabama’s was that it was the 
worst of them. We wanted Alabama to ap- 
peal because we wanted a decision from the 
Supreme Court that would scrap all sub- 
stitute-father provisions.” 

The state did appeal. “Having Alabama as 
your opponent is half the battle,“ remarks 
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Garbus. The Supreme Court had not pre- 
viously entered the tangled area of public 
welfare, but there was a sense among ob- 
servers of the Court’s mood that it was ready 
to do so—indeed, eager for the opportunity. 
The times demanded, the case invited and it 
was natural for a court identified with civil 
rights to move from school and voting cases 
to welfare. 

The boyish-looking Garbus had never ar- 
gued a case before the high court, but he has 
a quick mind and a tongue to keep up with 
it, and he suffers from no diffidence in a 
courtroom. He took pains to prepare himself 
for each justice’s probable approach to wel- 
fare programs. Justice Fortas, for example, 
wanted to get into the political realities that 
prevented H.E.W. from ruling out unaccept- 
able state programs, and Garbus explained 
that the department’s sole and unusably 
drastic power was to withhold funds alto- 
gether. Justice Harlan, reflecting the atti- 
tudes of Justices White and Stewart, ques- 
tioned the right of the Federal Government 
to set up Standards for a state program. He 
was surprised to learn that 83 per cent of 
Alabama’s A.D.C. funds are contributed by 
Washington. 

The case was argued not long after the 
assassination of Martin Luther King, and as 
the lawyers and judges discussed what a 
Southern state had done to thousands of its 
poorest families, a level of emotion was 
reached not customary in the Supreme Court 
building. In his replies to the friendly ques- 
tions of Justice Brennan, Garbus emphasized 
that the class being discriminated against 
was composed of “helpless children“ who 
were being deprived of what Secretary Flem- 
ming had called a statutory “right to life.” 
When Assistant Attorney General Mary L. 
Stapp of Alabama argued that in cutting off 
aid to mothers having illicit relationships, 
her state was providing more money for qual- 
ifying families, Brennan commented: “You 
give more milk to some children by giving 
none to others.” And after a series of evasive 
responses by Mrs, Stapp regarding the cir- 
cumstances under which a family could be 
deprived of 7 Chief Justice Warren ended 
the hearing by saying, “Never mind! Never 
myo and slamming a book down on his 

es 

With the exception of Justice Douglas, who 
sought to rule against Alabama on constitu- 
tional grounds and registered this desire in a 
concurring brief, the justices seemed to be 
searching for a decision that would be 
phrased in the narrowest terms yet have the 
widest application. The way to achieve this 
happy combination, suggested Garbus, was 
for the Court to hold that states may treat 
as “parents” for purposes of A D.C. eligibil- 
ity only persons with a legal obligation to 
support the children—that is, their real 
fathers or their mothers’ husbands. And that 
is the line the Court took. To the justices, 
handing down their decision as the poor peo- 
ple were gathering in Resurrection City, it 
seemed “inconceivable” that Alabama was 
free to discourage immorality by disqualify- 
ing needy children from aid. The Social 
Security Act stated that aid was to be 
granted to all eligible children, and so, they 
ruled, it must be. Chief Justice Warren, in 
the name of a unanimious Court, wrote: “We 
hold today only that Congress has made 
at least this one determination: that des- 
titute children who are legally fatherless 
cannot be flatly denied federally funded as- 
sistance on the transparent fiction that they 
have a substitute father.” Says Garbus: “I 
like to think that Warren purposely saved 
the Smith case for his final opinion.” 

Soon after the Court's decision, H.E.W. di- 
rected the states to notify affected per- 
sons that they were eligible for aid. Commis- 
sioner King says he is prepared to comply— 
not that he has much choice, since he is di- 
rectly under the eye of the courts. But well 
above the Mason-Dixon line, Michigan's di- 
rector of social services has pledged to stand 
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fast in refusing aid to children whose mothers 
are having extramarital relations. “What the 
Supreme Court has told us, in substance,” 
announced a Republican state representative, 
“is that we must subsidize not only ille- 
gitimacy but adultery.” This may be bluster, 
but A.C.L.U. lawyers do not intend to see 
their victory go for nothing. Rather than 
start separate proceedings in the courts of 
each recalcitrant state, however, Garbus is 
contemplating bringing one all-encompass- 
ing suit against the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare—an “absolutely un- 
precedented’’ move, says an H.E.W. attor- 
ney—to compel that sluggard to act against 
resisters. 

The great issue at the center of the Smith 
case and the cases that will follow is whether 
individuals are diminished in the eyes of the 
law because they are poor and need help. Gar- 
bus sees his victory as the beginning of a full- 
scale attack on a whole array of state welfare 
practices. The era of school and voting litiga- 
tion,” he says, “is giving way to the era of 
poverty litigation.” In its next session, the 
Supreme Court is scheduled to hear a chal- 
lenge to the one-year residency requirement 
for welfare applicants in a number of states, 
and other challenges are in the making; they 
could in time affect eight million people. 
“With the Smith case,” says Garbus, “the 
courts have established that the Federal 
Government has the final say as to the pur- 
pose of Federal welfare programs. This is the 
beginning of a new welfare bill of rights.” 
Perhaps so. But in light of the way the old 
bill of rights has been applied to black citi- 
zens over the years, Garbus can look forward 
to many more hours in court. 

Between October, 1966—when she learned 
that her money was being cut off—and June, 
1968—when the Supreme Court delivered its 
decision—Mrs. Smith never met her attorney 
champion, Martin Garbus. But a few weeks 
ago, on the muddy road outside the Smith 
home, where the town of Selma gives way to 
open fields, they finally did meet. There was 
joy on both sides, and the conversation was 
lively. She told him about the people she 
knew who had been put back on welfare be- 
cause of her case; he promised to send her 
pictures of her family that had appeared in 
the newspapers. But their happiness was tem- 
pered by the news that a few weeks earlier 
Mrs. Smith, through no fault of her own, 
had been laid off from a factory job which 
paid $1.60 an hour. Another job will prob- 
ably come along for Mrs. Smith; her newest 
caseworker, impressed by her intelligence 
and energy, has no doubt of that. But for 
now the victorious plaintiff was waiting for 
her latest A.D.C. application to be acted on, 
and in the meantime she was having diffi- 
culty getting together 83 to buy food stamps. 

For a moment as Mrs. Smith and Garbus 
sat talking in the lawyer's rented car (a reli- 
gious lesson was going on in the sitting room 
and the kitchen was full of children), her 
high spirits failed, her resilience waned. 
Her 36th birthday was coming up and she 
said: “I wish I was 63. Then I'd be sitting 
around getting my help.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if no other Senators desire to make state- 
ments at this time, I move that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 1 minute p.m.) the Senate ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 5, 1968, at 12 noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 4, 1968: 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Paul L. Sitton, of Georgia, to be Urban 
Mass Transportation Administrator. (New 
position.) 


U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL 
AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


Arnold M. Picker, of New York, to be a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs for a term expiring May 11, 1971. (Re- 
appointment.) 

Wayland P. Moody, of Texas, to be a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Inter- 
national Educational and Cultural Affairs for 
a term expiring May 11, 1971, vice Dr. Luther 
H. Foster, term expired. 

Thomas E. Robinson, of New Jersey, to be 
a member of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs for a term expiring May 11, 1971, vice 
Dr. Rufus C. Harris, term expired. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


William G. Bowdler, of Florida, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to El Salvador. 

Leo J. Sheridan, of Illinois, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Ireland. 

Arthur W. Hummel, Jr., of Maryland, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Union 
of Burma. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for appointment as a member 
of the Mississippi River Commission: 

Don A. Jones, rear admiral, USESSA. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3305: 


To be colonels 


Evans, Edward J., 037374. 
McElwee, Daniel W., 037732. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3299: 


To be lieutenant colonel 
McDaniels, John E., OF 110807. 
To be captains 


Ackerman, Duane V., 095414. 
Ackein, James M., II, 095761. 
Adam, John A., OF 106477. 
Adams, Bobby R., 096301. 
Adams, Charles L., 095417. 
Adams, Charles W., 097075. 
Adams, Elmer E., 095418. 
Adams, Keith E., 095762. 
Adams, William E., 096559, 
Affourti, Rene J., 092870. 
Aikman, Peter R., 094358. 
Ailinger, Lawrence, 095763. 
Akagi, Hart M., 095419. 
Alberghini, Joseph, OF 102395. 
Albertella, Raymond, 092858. 
Alcala, Raoul H., 095764. 
Alix, Richard R., 092283. 
Allard, John A., OF 110163. 
Allen, Gordon W., 094803. 
Allen, James E., OF 102396. 
Alley, Norman L., 094665. 
Allison, William C., 092873. 
Allred, James R., 094359. 
Amick, Robert L., 092874. 
Amon, Lawrence R., 095766. 
Anderson, Carl R., 093348. 
Anderson, Charles E., 090146. 
Anderson, Eugene L., 092287. 
Anderson, Jerome F., 095422. 
Anderson, Raymond L., OF 103014. 
Andres, Dudley M., OF 109058. 
Andress, James G., 095768. 
Andrews, Roger C., 095770. 
Archambault, Emile, OF 103480. 
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Archer, John R., OF 100686. 
Armstrong, Chalmers, 095771. 
Armstrong, David A., 095772. 
Armstrong, Robert C., OF 105606. 
Arnette, Ben S., Jr., OF 109504. 
Arnold, John H., OF 106484. 
Arnold, Preston T., 092884. 
Arnold, Steven L., 095773. 
Arrington, Robert, 096306. 
Aschbacher, Arthur, OF 106485. 
Ashley, Adrian A., OF113138. 
Askins, William M., 096562. 
Ator, Richard D., 096563. 
Aucoin, James S., 092298. 
Austin, James L., OF 105607. 
Axelson, Gordon S., OF103614. 
Axsom, Donald E., 093113. 
Ayers, Thomas, III, 095427, 
Babb, Donald N., 095774. 
Bachelor, Larry D., 095775. 
Bacon, William E., OF110588. 
Badami, James A., OF103617. 
Baggett, Fred K., 092940. 
Baiden, Arthur H., 096308. 
Bailey, Fred E., 094362. 
Bailey Joseph N., Jr., 095359. 
Baim, David H., 094667. 
Baker, Mark A., OF 114018. 
Baker Ronald L., Jr., OF 101012. 
Baker Rudolph, OF 109064, 
Baker, Tracy, II, 092304. 
Baltes, Paul A., Jr., O95777. 
Banks, Gary G., 096310. 
Barber, Don W., 092895. 
Barclay, Douglas H., 099291. 
Barham, Thomas B., 095432. 
Barnes, Michael V., OF 109510. 
Barney, Patrick L., OF110590. 
Barry, Richard A., 095778. 
Bartelme, Michael J., 095779. 
Bartholomew, Alanso, 095501. 
Bartlett, Harvey S., 096312, 
Bass, Louis R., 094668. 

Bass, Walter E., OF 106492. 
Bates, Phillip H., 096822. 
Batt, Howard C., 095780. 
Baughman, Harold D., 095781. 
Baumgartner, Gary W., OF102135. 
Baxter, Gene E., 095783. 
Bayer, Lawrence W., OF 110176. 
Beach, Dwight W., OF 109066. 
Beadle, Norman L., 095119. 
Beauchamp, Ramar K., 095434. 
Becker, Robert A., 093312. 
Bedford, Ben C., Jr., 098570. 
Beedle, Charles E., OF100237. 
Beeman, Richard C., 099575. 
Behan, James B., OF102765. 
Behrens, Robert W., OF108110. 
Beim, Alexander, 096567. 
Belenski, Alexander, 094804. 
Bell, Edward F., Jr., 096944. 
Bell, Richard F., OF105615. 
Bellais, William F., OF110593. 
Beltson, Richard D., OF109067. 
Benchoff, Dennis L., 095784. 
Bender, Charles D., 092928. 
Benka, Daniel L., OF109068. 
Bennett, John L., 094669. 
Bennis, John M., OF114029. 
Benson, Frederick W., OF108114. 
Berg, James M., 096319. 
Bergeron, Richard J., 094670. 
Bergman, Todd L., 095786. 
Berner, Ronald E., 094805. 
Berris, George A., OF109070. 
Berry, Peter T., OF102407. 
Berry, Ralph W., 095436. 
Berry, Roy C., 095437 

Berry, Terry G., 094511. 

Bevis, Coleman O., Jr., 094512. 
Bianco, Frederick A., OF102408. 
Bickert, Dale J., 092934. 
Biddison, Alan M., 095788. 
Biggs, Danny J., 092935. 

Bila, Donald V., 096568. 
Bilafer, Martin F., 095789. 
Bilund, James A., 093119. 
Bird, William J., 095790. 
Bissell, Norman M., 094364. 
Bitler, William D., 092945. 
Black, James B., OF105327. 
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Black, James S., OF105624. 
Black, Richard A., OF108116. 
Blair, Larry A., 093121. 
Blanke, Richard C., 094365. 
Bliven, David M., OF110184. 
Blumhardt, Glen A., 095791. 
Blundell, James D., 095792. 
Blynn, David M., 095793. 
Bobbitt, Joseph R., 095444. 
Bodden, John D., OF110186. 
Bodziony, Ronald, 092337. 
Bogden, Joseph, 097874. 
Bohls, Robert J., 095445. 
Bonavolonta, Julius, 092947. 
Bond, Cecil W., Jr., OF 105262. 
Bond, Richard R., 088324. 
Bondshu, Arthur F., 095795. 
Bone, David M., 094366. 
Bonner, Harold S., 092954. 
Boose, Donald W., Jr., 092959. 
Boozer, Wilburn L., 095796. 
Borneman, Edward L., 099795. 
Borrello, Ronald A., 095797. 
Bosserman, David C., 099486. 
Bothwell, Frederick, 095798. 
Bouton, Peter H., 097282. 
Bowers, George W., 092971. 
Bowker, Lewis W., Jr., OF 102417. 
Bowling, Ernest R., 092345. 
Bowman, Patrick A., 095448. 
Bowman, William R., 092973. 
Boyd, Harry R., Jr., 095799. 
Boyersmith, Joseph, 092347. 
Bradham, John R., OF 106064. 
Bradley, Larry E., OF108119. 
Brady, Brian W., OF 100066. 
Brainerd, Ardell T., OF 102144. 
Branscome, Dexter A., OF 110610. 
Brantner, Carter H., OF 108121. 
Brauer, Paul F., OF 101099. 
Breese, William E., OF 114035. 
Brewer, Charles R., 092983. 
Briggs, David S., 092988. 
Brigham, Frederick, 093130. 
Bristol, Donald F., 092993. 
Britton, Joseph D., 099616. 
Brizee, Harold R., 093131. 
Broderick, Edward S., OF 105633. 
Brogi, Robert P., 095802. 
Brooks, Lawrence D., OF 106065, 
Brooks, Milton D., 095116. 
Broom, Thad A., Jr., 095803. 
Broshous, Charles R., 095804, 
Brown, Arthur S., 095805. 
Brown, Billy C., O99799. 
Brown, Charles E., 095806. 
Brown, David R., OF106522. 
Brown, Gary L., 095807. 
Brown, James H., OF 102824. 
Brown, John B., Jr., 095453. 
Brown, Keith I., 092996. 
Brown, Morris E., Jr., O95809, 
Brown, Richard L., 099061. 
Brown, Robert W., 095454. 
Brown, Roger A., 095810. 
Brown, Thomas M., 096331, 
Brown, William R., 096333. 
Browning, Philip Y., 095812, 
Brownlee, Romie L., 095455. 
Bruce, Gene D., 093007, 
Bruington, Ray D., 095457. 
Brumfield, Wetzel D., 093009. 
Bryan, Leland W., OF 106526. 
Bryde, Walter J., Jr., 095813. 
Buck, Thomas E., 095814. 
Buczek, Henry F., OF108128. 
Bugay, James A., 095460. 
Bulger, Dennis B., 093012. 
Bulley, Brian R., 094513. 
Bungay, David J., 093014, 
Bunton, Terry R., 093016. 
Burdick, Mario A., OF106068, 
Burke, Edward J., OF102426. 
Burke, Larry K., 095461. 
Burke, Millard, OF104383. 
Burke, Paul W., 095815. 
Burlingame, John C., 095462, 
Burns, Donald A., 095816, 
Burns, Gary M., 093024. 
Burns, James E., OF102826. 
Burns, Jerald C., 094514. 
Burns, Philip J., 095817. 
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Burns, William C., Jr., 095818. 
Burr, Ralph R., Jr., 095819. 
Burroughs, Dale A., OF102152. 
Burntner, James R., 095464. 
Burton, Thomas D., OF 105342, 
Bush, Charles R., 094675. 
Bushong, James T., OF 100697, 
Butler, Rudolph E., 099299. 
Buttolph, Dan D., 095820. 
Butts, Samuel J., 096336, 
Butzer, Charles B., 095821. 
Byers, John W., 095822. 

Byrd, William A., 095823. 
Byrne, Peter C., OF 103285. 
Byrne, William F., 093055. 
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Rusk, James E., 094979, 
Russell, Eugene N., OF 105815. 
Russell, John B., Jr., OF 110420. 
Russell, Stanley W., 096496. 
Rutz, Stephen F., OF 102620. 
Ryan, William E., 094980. 
Saari, Donald R., OF 110049. 
Sabre, Randolph E., OF 105817. 
Sagedy, Robert A., OF 106222, 
Sagerty, Kenneth T., 096498. 
Salvitti, Joseph M., 095202, 
Sampson, Jon L., 096499. 
Samuels, Seymour II, 095203. 
Sanabria, Agripino, 094241. 
Sanko, William J., 095678. 
Sarda, Ram M., OF110053. 
Sarran, George C., 096170. 
Saulnier, Philip J., 095204. 
Saunders, Francis V., OF103901. 
Saville, Duane E., 095679, 
Sawezyn, William, 095680. 
Sawyer, Frederick, 095681, 
Sayers, Ronny J., 096171. 
Sazama, Francis J., 096172. 
Scamahorn, William, 096617. 
„Alan N., 096173, 
Schaffler, Albert B., O9 7969. 

, Francis R., 096174. 
Scharrett, William, 099985. 
Schein, George II, 096176. 
Scherr, William A., 096177. 
Schmidbauer, James, 095682. 
Schmidt, John G., Jr., OF 106812, 


Schmidt, John L., Jr., 096179. 
Schmidt, Marlin E., 096180. 


Schmiedekamp, Ronal, OF 106813. 


Schmitz, James W., 095683. 
Schneewels, Harold, OF 102266. 
Schneider, Robert H., OF 105537. 
Schott, Paul D., 096182. 
Schroder, John K., 096209. 
Schultz, Dale M., OF 103266. 
Schumacher, William, OF110893. 
Scott, Donald L., OF 113834. 
Scott, Hal G., 096501. 

Scott, Michael A., OF 110425. 
Scott, Robert L., OF 106224. 
Scroggins, Ambrose, OF 105823. 
Scruggs, James T., 099987. 
Seery, Joseph P., 097353. 
Seibert, Gunter P., OF 113836. 
Seitz, Quentin L., OF 113837. 
Selby, John R., 096184. 
Sellers, Thomas H., OF 106818. 
Sewell, Gerald L., 099100. 
Sexton, Donald E., 099729. 
Sharp, Fred A., 099395. 


Sharp, Raymond D., Jr., OF 102628. 


Sharp, Warren H., 094720. 
Shaw, Charles L., 096185. 
Shaw, Edward W., 099731. 
Shaw, Stanley L., 095213. 
Sheaffer, Frederick, 096186. 
Sheehy, Stephen P., OF 102629. 
Sheets, Jon R., OF 110899. 
Sheetz, Michael L., OF 108296. 
Shepard, James L., 094721. 
Shepard, John D., 096620. 
Shepherd, William M., 099991. 
Sherard, Stewart, Jr., 096187. 
Sherburn, John H., OF 109641. 
Sheridan, John T., 095215. 
Sheridan, Richard L., OF 110580. 
Sheridan, Richard M., 094722. 
Sherwood, George R., OF 102631. 
Shindler, Melvin, OF 105586. 
Shires, Charles D., OF 106228. 
Shiroma, Warren H., OF 110900. 
Shoemaker, George, OF 114211. 
Sholly, David J., 096188. 
Shope, Walter R., 096189. 
Short, Alonzo E., Jr., 095689. 
Short, Robert W., 093504. 
Showalter, James V., OF 103733. 
Shuey, Robert D., 096190. 
Shum, Ronald M., 094832. 
Sifrit, Roger W., OF 106821. 
Sikorski, Robert J., 096193. 
Silvey, Bedford J., 095218. 
Simcox, Thomas A., 096194. 
Simerly, Julian C., 094723. 
Simoneaux, Joseph A., 096195, 
Simpson, Donald A., 096503. 
Simpson, Jerry J., 099994. 
Simpson, William N., 095220. 
Sims, Thomas L., 095221. 
Sindy, Ronald L., 097355. 
Skarupa, Ronald A., 096196. 
Sklar, Richard R. IT, 096197. 
Skown, Bernard, 096198. 
Slaggie, Thomas J., OF 100982. 
Slater, Duane L., 096199. 
Slife, Richard D., 099734. 
Sloan, John N., 096200. 

Slye, William T., Jr., OF 104355. 
Small, Michael C., 092894. 
Smarsh, James D., OF 103039. 
Smart, Eric E., 099999. 

Smith, Charles F., OF 103040. 
Smith, Dale F., 096201. 

Smith, David B., 095223. 
Smith, Donald J., 092899. 
Smith, Doyle E., OF 114214. 
Smith, James A., 096505. 
Smith, James C.. II, OF 103908. 
Smith, John M., OF 103399. 
Smith, Randolph L., 096506. 
Smith, Robert H., 092902. 
Smith, Robert P., OF 100005. 
Smith, Samuel W., 095225. 
Smith, Ted H., 093510. 

Smith, Tommy J., 094549. 
Smith, Wardell C., OF110432. 
Smith, William D., OF 102272. 
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Smith, William F., 096203. 
Smith, William R., Jr., 092906, 
Smittle, Nelson D., 095695. 
Smock, James E., 094425, 
Sneed, Thomas A., 095226, 
Snider, Don M., 096204. 
Snover, Raife E., 096205. 
Snow, Wayne A., 096206. 
Sobieski, Henry F., 095228. 
Sobke, John F., 095229. 

Sodol, Petro R., OF 106824. 
Solymosy, Edmond S., 094982. 
Sones, Richard A., 099125. 
Spangler, David R., 096207. 
Spaulding, William, OF 100006. 


Speaker, Theodore A., OF 102636. 


Spencer, James J., 096208. 
Spencer, Samuel W., 095699. 
Spencer, Thomas A., 096648. 
Spencer, Wilbur P., OF 103042. 
Spetz, Steven N., 095700. 
Spicuzza, William L., 097057. 
Spisak, John J., 092913. 
Spradling, Eldon H., 096211. 
Sprague, Harold E., 096212. 
Sproul, Robert H., 095230, 
Sprouse, Derek G., 096213. 
Stafne, James A., 095702. 
Stancer, William H., 096508. 
Stancil, Brian M., 096625. 
Stanley, Gerald I., 096509. 
Stanley, Warner D., 096215. 
Staples, Thomas F., 097262. 
Starbird, Edward A., 096216. 
Statum, Herman C., 096510. 
Steele, Samuel L., 096217. 
Steinhauer, William, OF 110910. 
Steinle, Peter E., 095232. 
Stephenson, Dan T., 096219. 
Stephenson, Richard, 096220. 
Stevens, Robert M., OF 109310. 
Stevenson, Julian L., OF 106832. 
Stewart, Alan F., OF 104550. 
Stewart, Donald E., 096221. 
Stewart, Phillip R., 096222. 
Stewart, Thomas H., OF 110913. 
Stieglitz, Gilbert, 095707. 
Stinson, Robert J., OF 105834. 
Stizza, John B., 095708, 
Stone, Bert, OF 109311. 

Stone, Tim F., 095710. 

Stong, Todd D., 096223. 
Storat, Richard E., 096224. 
Story, Jonathan, ITI, 095234. 
Street, Donald R., 096225. 
Stroup, Theodore G., 096227. 
Stryker, John F., 099401. 
Stucker, Ronald E., OF 102641. 
Stumpff, Steven O., OF 100012. 
Stynes, Robert E., OF 102278. 
Sughrue, Lawrence T., 096704. 
Sullivan, Dennis B., 095712. 
Sullivan, James L., OF 106239. 
Sullivan, Milton L., 095713. 
Summers, Clark H., Jr., 096514. 
Svoboda, Joseph A., OF 100357. 
Swedish, Benjamin, OF 113856. 
Sweet, George B., III, 096229. 
Swendson, Joe A., 095715. 
Swift, William D., OF 108318. 
Swing, Walter M., OF 102642. 
Sworts, Ned, 095716. 
Szwarckop, Joseph D., 096232. 
Szydlo, Robert B., 095239. 
Szymezak, Robert W., 096233. 
Tambling, David F., 095240. 
Tanski, Chester J., 095241. 
Tarbet, Robert M., Jr., 096234. 
Tate, Raymond A., 095242. 
Tate, Van B., 092948. 

Taylor, Carl S., 095720. 
Taylor, John C., Jr., OF 100015. 
Taylor, John L., 096235. 
Taylor, Leonard C., 096236. 
Taylor, Walter D., Jr., 096237. 
Teel, Kenneth L., 093522. 
Telenko, George J., 096239. 
Templeton, Geoffrey, 095244, 
Tessmer, Lee W., OF 109321. 
Thees, John D., Jr., 095245, 
Thomas, Billie N., 096240. 
Thomas, Billy M., 096517. 
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Thomas, Everett R., 094835. 
Thomas, John K., 095722. 
Thomas, Robert B., 096241. 
Thompson, Edward, Jr., OF 106849. 
Thompson, Louis M., 097840. 
Thompson, Owen R., OF 110446. 
Thompson, Robert W., OF 106246. 
Thompson, Stanley E., 096242. 
Thorson, Glen J., 094144. 
Thrasher, Carl D., OF 103053. 
Thrasher, Robert H., 096522. 
Thurmond, George H., 093322. 
Tichenor, Carroll J., OF 104559. 
Tierney, James L., 097988. 
Tifverman, Lawrence, OF 102648. 
Tilson, Charles E., OF 106851. 
Tilt, William M., 095725. 
Tilton, William M., 094555. 
Tindale, Alan C., 096243. 
Tinnemeyer, Charles, 096244. 
Tippin, Scott M., 094556. 
Tippins, Gerald M., OF 100018. 
Tipton, James D., 098016. 
Tison, Weyman B., Jr., 099403. 
Tobin, Jacob G., 096527. 

Todd, William A., III, OF 102650. 
Tomblinson, William, OF 103914. 
Tomlinson, Gene B., 096245. 
Toomepuu, Tonu, 092958. 
Torres, Peter B., 095728. 
Trammell, Johnny C., OF 110932. 
Trbovich, Tyrone M., OF 110449. 
Treadwell, David O., 096247. 
Tremaine, Myron D., 096248. 
Trombley, Thomas H., OF 114227. 
Trupp. LeRoy R., OF 106854. 
Tumelson, Ronald A., 096249. 
Tumlin, Ronald W., 096250. 
Tumpane, James R., 096251. 
Turberg, Joseph R., 092961. 
Turcotte, Gerald V., 095253. 
Turley, James M., OF 108324. 
Turner, Duane B., OF 113867. 
Turner, Harvey E., 095254. 
Turner, John A., 094727. 
Turner, John M., Jr., OF 103756. 
Tyo, Walter L., 093324. 

Tysver, Gerald A., 096252. 
Ulmer, Jerry W., 095256. 
Ulveling, Max G., 096530. 

Urna, Henry D., 096254. 
Vachon, Raymond F., OF 105568. 
Vannes, Clayton L., 095260. 
Varela, Louis Jr., 095731. 
Varnado, Charles B., OF 109333. 
Varner, Thomas A., 095113. 
Vaughan, Bernard W., 099752. 
Vaughan, Walter A., OF 103760. 
Vaughters, Kenneth, OF 103061. 
Veal, Monte R., OF 106860. 
Vejar, Ray J., OF 103761. 

Velez, Agustin E., 094257. 
Venberg, Walter W., 092966. 
Ventantonio, James, OF 104667. 
Villarreal, Hector, OF 105857. 
Vivas, Ernest E., 096531. 

Vogel, William M., 095264. 
Volta, Donald H., 099114. 

Von Hoene, John P. A., 095732. 
Voss, Donald J., 096255. 

Voss, James G., 095265. 

Vozka, David, 095266. 

Vranish, John M., 096256. 
Wager, Joseph S., OF 102660. 
Waggoner, Ivan L., 096257. 
Wagner, Balfe R., OF 103196. 
Wagner, David W., 095734. 
Wagner, John H. IT, 096258. 
Wagner, Ronald E., OF 103063. 
Wagner, William J., 095267. 
Wake, William E. III, OF 106865. 
Walden, John W., OF 102683. 
Walker, Charles R., OF 100030 
Walker, John B., 096260. 
Walker, William J., OF 110457. 
Walker, William L., 095735. 
Wallace, Kenneth M., 096262, 
Wallace, Roy V., Jr., 096263. 
Walters, David L., 094837. 
Walters, Floyd J., Jr., 096535. 
Walton, Elmer D., Jr., 095271. 
Ward, Robert E. ITI, 096655. 
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Ward, Theron W., OF 110091. 
Ward, William F., OF 106873. 
Ward, Windsor E., 096264. 
Warner, Stephen D., 096265. 
Warnock, William H., OF 106876. 
Warren, Howard L., 095738. 
Warren, Wayne S., OF 106875. 
Wasaff, Samuel K., Jr., 096266. 
Washington, Thomas, 096536. 
Wasserburger, John, 093539. 
Waters, Lawrence E., 096267. 
Waterston, Robert J., 092979. 
Watkins, Leo F., Jr., 095740. 
Watson, Neal C., OF 100036. 
Watson, Samuel J., OF 105580. 
Watt, Murray B., 094561. 
Watters, Richard H., 095403. 
Watters, Robert A., 094730. 
Waynick, William C., 096537. 
Wearden, Glen E., OF 103770. 
Weatherford, Willia, OF 104576. 
Webb, Arthur M., 096268. 
Webb, Ernest L., 096269. 
Webb, Quentin R., 096538. 
Webb, Richard G., 092981. 
Weber, James J., 095742. 
Weber, Neal J., 095743. 
Webster, Lynn C., OF 102291. 
Weigand, Gerald L., 095278. 
Weigand, Robert W., 095279. 
Weinfurter, Robert, 096270. 
Weiss, James W., 096271. 
Weiss, Olgierd J., Jr., OF 104043. 
Weiss, Stephen R., OF 105583. 
Welch, William A., 094839. 
Weld, Seth L., III. 092982. 
Wells, Virgil R., OF 102292. 
Werner, Walter J., 095283. 
Wertz, Paul F., 096273. 

Wertz, Robert B., OF 103772. 
West, Steven G., 096274. 
Westendick, William, OF 100168. 
Westfall, Francis D., 096275. 
Weyand, John W., Jr., OF 103773. 
Whatley, William A., OF 104578. 
Wheeler, Jack C., OF 105867. 
Whigham, John A., OF 113883. 
Whitaker, Bobby V., OF 103919. 
Whitaker, Chester, 095286. 
White, Isaiah, OF 110470. 
Whitehead, William, 096277. 
Whitehouse, Gregory, OF 102669. 
Whitley, James R., Jr., OF 101866. 
Whitmore, Stanley E., 096278. 
Whittington, Willia, 096546. 
Wiard, Willard L., OF 110954. 
Wieting, Gary L., 094731. 
Wiggins, Harry R., OF 102672. 
Wilbur, Paul A., 095289. 
Wilcox, John G., 096279. 
Wilhelm, Alfred D., 096280. 
Wilkerson, Benjamin, 096281. 
Wilkerson, Roger C., 096548. 
Wilkins, Harold H., OF 103776. 
Williams, Donald W., OF 109344. 
Williams, James D., 099417. 
Williams, James E., 095747. 
William, Michael J., 096549. 
Williams, Phillip W., OF 102677. 
Williams, Roger T., OF 104580. 
Williams, Wade J., OF 105875. 
Williams, Warren B., 096550. 
Williamson, Clyde T., OF 103778. 
Williamson, Donald, 096282. 
Williamson, George, OF 102297. 
Williamson, John G., OF 103923. 
Williamson, Robert, 094432. 
Williford, Charles, OF 113311, 
Willis, Deral E., 095292. 

Willis, Wayne D., 096283. 
Wilms, Walter R., 096901. 
Wilson, Fred N., Jr., OF 106888. 
Wilson, Lee B., 095749. 
Wilson, Lester R., 096551. 
Wilson, Ronald D., OF 109669. 
Wimsatt, Philip D., OF 103079. 
Windom, David L., 096284. 
Winkler, John C., 096285. 
Winslow, William R., OF 102679. 
Winter, Norman E., 095124. 
Winterbottom, Rodne, OF 105878. 
Winton, George C., OF 108334. 
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Withers, Geoffrey D., 096286. 
Witzel, Ronald W., 096287. 
Woeber, Donald H., 096288. 
Wolf, Robert L., 095299. 
Wolfe, Ralph R., OF 106124. 
Wolfe, Robert M., OF 109346. 
Wong, Robert Y., 096289. 
Wood, James F., OF 110478. 
Wood, Smythe J., OF 103783. 
Woodbury, Paul W., OF 100047. 
Word, Alan A., 094733. 

Word, Larry E., 095303. 
Worrell, Benton, OF 102300. 
Worthington, Henry, 096290. 
Worthington, James, 096291. 
Wosepka, James L., OF 106892, 
Wren, Richard C., 096555. 
Wright, Allen W., 099761. 
Wright, James A., 095754. 
Wright, Raymond P., 094840. 
Wuerpel, Charles L., 096292. 
Wulf, Bruce L., OF 100049. 
Wylie, Richard W., 096293. 
Yardas, Douglas A., 095306. 
Yauch, John A., OF 109351. 
Yazinski, Edward C., OF 103788. 
Yeaney, Jerry D., 094842. 
Yeargan, Randall L., 094983, 
Yearout, Robert D., 096662. 
York, Val D., OF 109352. 

Yost, Harold S., OF 103083. 
Young, Danny A., 094269. 
Zabik, Robert D., 096294. 
Zaremba, Walter C., OF 103085. 
Zelez, Gordon N., 095308. 
Zenker, Ernest G., 096295. 
Zetterberg, Robert, OF 101148. 
Zielenski, Peter T., OF 108339. 
Zimmerman, Guy G., OF 106261, 
Zipperer, Frank E., 093346. 
Zmuida, Paul T., 096297. 
Zoller, Norman E., 095243. 
Zwicker, Gary L., 095311. 


To be captains, Chaplain 


Carroll, Emmitt T., OF 110626, 
Danielson, Wendell, OF 113164. 
Graves, Joseph A., OF 110697, 
Hansen, Henry N., OF 110710. 
Harano, Roger D, M., OF110711. 
Howells, Carlton R., OF 113208, 
Kleinworth, Robert, OF 110756. 
Moyer, Paul N., OF 110826. 
Roat, Stanley G., OF 110877. 
Stingley, Michael D., OF110914. 
Stock, Joseph E., OF 113290. 
Sutherland, Jack E., OF 110920. 


To be captains, Women’s Army Corps 


Ferdinand, Tamma C., L631, 
Hampton, Marian F., L659. 
Murphy, Joanne, L653. 

Ralph, Rose A. C., L626. 
Scribner, Elizabeth, L622, 
Seibert, Nancy L., L619. 
Stallings, Betty J., L640. 

Tate, Alice M., L627. 

Allor, John E., Jr., OF 113134. 
Barrett, Kay C., OF 113142. 
Brunner, David G., OF 113153. 
Dean, Richard J., OF 106093. 
De Domenico, Paul G., OF 110650, 
Duet, William J., OF 114074. 
Hays, Granvil L., OF 114105. 
Jastrzembski, Steve, OF 110742. 
Kotwal, Keki R., OF 113726. 
Ligon, Charles R., Jr., OF 110778. 
Lorton, Lewis, OF 110786. 
Santa, Edward A., OF113283. 
Schow, Sterling R., OF 110892, 
Truax, Kurt H., OF 113300. 
Alden, Errol R., OF 114012. 
Baker, John Q., OF 114017. 
Brannon, Julian W., OF 114366. 
Clark, Thomas H., OF 114050. 
Coleman, Wayne L., OF 114053. 
De Villez, Richard, OF 114399. 
Fleming, Arthur W., OF 110677. 
Godwin, Charles W., OF113191. 
Harriss, William E., OF 110714. 
Havnes, James L., OF 114104. 
Hubbard, Robert B., OF 114117. 
Johnson, Dariel L., OF 114125. 
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Kennedy, Charles W., OF 109580, 
Lewis, Robert E., OF 114146. 
Lull, Robert J., OF 113232. 
Maher, Paul J., OF114151. 
Marciniak, Robert A., OF 109217. 
Marcus, Robert D., OF 114154. 
Massa, Emilio, OF 110799. 
Materson, Richard S., OF 110800. 
McClane, John R., OF 110805. 
McLeod, David G., OF 110811. 
Meyerson, Lawrence, OF 110815. 
Nau, Richard C., OF 113254. 
Osteraas, Grayson R., OF 110843. 
Rogers, Philip W., OF 114206. 
Schiele, Howard P., OF 110058. 
Seaman, Richard W., OF 113835. 
Stutz, Freidrich H., OF 114219. 
Tarry, Kirby B., OF 113858. 

Tse, Francis H., OF 113866. 
Wilson, Freddie E., OF 105877. 


To be captains, Medical Service Corps 


Alba, Ricardo, OF 109052. 

Amos, William H., Jr., 096305. 
Anderson, Carl J., OF 103176. 
Angiolelli, Ralph F., 095477. 
Baker, John W., II, 092890. 
Bambery, Thomas W., OF 108104. 
Barbour, Michael C., 092898. 
Berlin, Jack E., 094440, 

Betasso, Joseph J., OF 106659. 
Biggs, Barry L., 095439. 

Black, Robert G., OF 102818. 
Bolte, Gordon L., OF 102820. 
Bowman, Robert W., Jr., 096326, 
Breen, Richard N., OF 102146. 
Breunle, Phillip C., OF 110613. 
Brothers, Chauncy P., OF 114037. 
Brown, Herman D., Jr., 095196. 
Burch, Vernon R., 096952. 
Candelaria, John J., 095467. 
Carestia, Ralph R., 094806. 
Carter, Jimmie B., 094516. 
Casey, Thomas D., 097291, 
Childers, Leon W., Jr., OF 104395. 
Chin, Gordon O., 094518. 
Colbert, Bill N., OF 102833. 

Cole, Evan H., 094677. 

Collins, Robert P., OF 109885. 
Collyer, William M., 095162. 
Conway, Brian J., 093168. 
Conway, Edward M., OF 110632. 
Courtenay, David G., OF 103419. 
Daubel, Karl J., OF 110224. 
Ebner, Donald G., OF 102859. 
Edwards, Joseph D., 099311. 
Foster, George H., OF 109918. 
Fox, Charles E., Jr., OF 104420. 
George, Thomas A., 094688. 
Gerukos, John G., 093402, 
Gilliam, Frank H., Jr., 096586. 
Goldberg, Bertram, 095935. 
Gordon, Thomas J., 093442. 
Grady, Milton, 096390. 
Graham, Richard W., OF 105682. 
Gray, John W., 095328. 

Greene, Thomas, 094196. 
Grider, Robert J., 095329. 
Gustat, Matthew P., 095521. 
Hantman, Richard K., OF 110267. 
Hayman, Robert H., 093427. 
Hays, Walter R., 097128. 
Heaton, Billy A., 094304, 
Heimendinger, Richa, OF 102906. 
Helin, Donald D., 092949. 

Hill, Arthur E., 099149. 
Howland, Elvin B., 094183. 
Huff, Fred V., 099878. 

Hunt, Dan W., 096987. 

Hyde, Gary P., OF 102924. 
Intermill, Ronald W., OF 1029286. 
Johnson, Donald A., 095575. 
Johnson, Michael L., 095342. 
Johnson, Walter F., 096765. 
Keel, Robert H., OF 104462. 
Kinion, Ronald O., OF 114133. 
Kishimoto, Richard, OF 102311. 
Klemperer, Walter M., 096594. 
Kovach, Frank, 094294. 
Kullbom, Merrill C., 094348. 
Lacey, Donald A., OF110311. 
Landon, Donald D., 093225. 
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Lillard, Joseph K., OF 102359, 
Lobingier, John H., 099907. 
Lynch, Jeffrey G., 096436, 
Lyons, Gerard A., 097547. 
Maruca, Robert T., OF 100385. 
Mayer, Henry A., Jr., 097158. 
Mazur, John F., 095616. 
McGarry, Joseph J., OF 106709. 
McGarry, Leo J., 092691. 
McGowan, John J., 094845, 
McKinnery, William, 094618. 
McNeill, Douglas W., 097161. 
McPherson, Darrell, OF 106184. 
McQuillan, David B., OF 104490. 
Montgomery, Gordon, 098244, 
Mueller, Hans J. W., 097015. 
Munley, Thomas C., Jr., OF 102990. 
Nesbitt, Earl W., 094708. 
Nolan, Kenneth J., OF 114181, 
O’Barr, Billy J., 095075. 
O’Brien, Joseph D., OF 110017. 
Oliver, Gerald C., 096464. 
Palmer, William W., OF 109616, 
Pedersen, Carl E., Jr., 096469. 
Pugh, Paul M., 093276. 
Radcliffe, John H., 095170. 
Ramirez, Oscar, Jr., 095172. 
Roby, William W., Jr., 095674. 
Rogers, Bobby E., 096493. 
Rose, Robert D., 096494, 
Rose, Walter E., 095675. 
Rosenbleeth, Milton, 096332. 
Roussin, Robert D., OF 110880. 
Rowlette, Lemuel A., 095197. 
Sack, Gerald E., OF 103022, 
Savage, Linnaeus, B., 096414, 
Schiefer, Bernard C., OF 100347, 
Schlaeppi, Lloyd A., OF 109289. 
Schorzman, Mark H., 099390. 
Shaw, George J., Jr., 095686. 
Silverstein, Herman, 097206. 
Sisk, Michael G., 099396. 
Snyder, Charles W., 095227. 
Soberg, David A., 097039. 
Sorbera, Salvatore, OF 108309. 
Spencer, William R., 099501. 
Stutz, Douglas R., OF 109650, 
Tedrow, Thomas N., 095721. 
Thompson, Dale L., Jr., 095723. 
Thompson, Eugene G., OF 110444. 
Thompson, Jerry L., 095246. 
Thornton, Joseph A., 096521. 
Timberlake, John S., 097864. 
Tolman, Joseph B., 096524. 
Troy, Milton W., II, 096528. 
Truscott, James J., 095252. 
Vermillion, James G., 099408. 
Wade, Douglas E., OF 114233, 
Wahl, George H., 094836, 
Warner, David J., OF 102663. 
Weigand, Denis M., 095277, 
White, David L., OF 110469. 
White, Miles H., OF 110471, 
Whitehouse, Roy L., OF 103075. 
Williams, Charles, OF 109668. 
Williams, Charles M., 095746. 
Wright, Robert E., OF 101870. 
To be captains, Army Medical Specialist 
Corps 
Haley, Donald L., MM10215, 
Laubscher, Sonya R., M10208. 
Van Dervort, Judith, M10203. 
Webb, Annie J., M10200. 
To be captains, Veterinary Corps 


Jennings, Paul B., Jr., OF 110287. 

Matney, Harvey R., OF 103874. 
To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 

Anderson, Parma M., N3199. 

Beam, Ida M., N3103. 

Borg, Naldean J., N3193. 

Brice, Betty, N3104. 

Casper, David F., MN3399. 

Cusick, Judith M., N3156. 

Gately, Margaret E., N3247. 

Halliburton, Sarah, N3382. 

Hunn, James M., MN3417. 

Kerry, Hazel, N3325. 

Kuhn, Patricia A., N3329, 

Loehrer, Edward O., MN3491. 
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Metcalfe, Martha E., N3136. 

Michel, George H., MN3523, 

Petrello, Judith M., N3205. 

Rossi, Marguarite J., N3227. 

Scott, Ruby R., N3473. 

Shinskie, Edward F., MN3475. 

Soper, Linda A., N3196. 

Walls, Marian J., N3376. 

Wooding, Gayle M., N3342. 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3299: 


To be majors 


Accousti, Kenneth W., OF114009. 
Ackerman, Albert A., 075132. 
Adams, Robert L., 070579. 
Adams, Robert N., 099286. 
Addison, Richard L., 073541. 
Albritton, Herbert, OF 114011. 
Alexander, Lyle K., 081366. 
Allan, Walter F., 085474. 
Allen, Wayne C., 081572. 
Alley, Wayne E., 089174. 
Alliason, John R., 089587. 
Almy, Donald C., 077249. 
Altland, Robert W. O71059. 
Anderson, Jack W., Jr., OF 102399. 
Anderson, John A., 077281. 
Anderson, Richard L., 077288. 
Anderson, Richard V., 071754. 
Andrews, Donald A., O71970. 
Andrews, Donald G., 077254. 
Andrews, William G., 078206. 
Andy, Charles W., 082134. 
Ansted, Genda W., 071311. 
Arciero, Robert G., O77255. 
Ardizzione, Leo A., 078207. 
Arnold, Thomas W., 081578. 
Arnzen, Chester L., 072671. 
Arthur, Billy A., 071971. 
Ashby, Peter B., O71061. 
Augur, George M., 087997. 
Aune, Douglas W., OF 100283. 
Austin, Clinton W., 071639. 
Austin, Freddie C., 082136. 
Austin, Kenneth B., 077256, 
Ayers, Theodore F., 068875. 
Babers, Donald M., 075137. 
Badger, Robert W., O70597. 
Badovinac, Nick J., 078211. 
Baker, Frank H., 071440. 
Baker, Jack E., O77263. 

Baker, William L., OF 102804, 
Baldwin, Noland Y., 075141. 
Barber, Richard L., 072437. 
Barker, James E., O71975. 
Barker, Llyle J., Jr., 085850. 
Barnhart, Richard J., 099607, 
Barnhill, David B., 072572, 
Barnwell, Kenneth V., 090521. 
Barrere, Richard P., 088562. 
Barrett, Francis X., 078220. 
Barry, James G., Jr., 079176. 
Bartholomew, Roger, 091750, 
Bartos, Robert E., 071140. 
Basil, Benjamin J., 091167. 
Bass, Robert L., 095164. 
Bassham, Archie F., OF 102807, 
Bate, Milford O., 072439. 
Bauer, Philip O., 081579. 
Bausler, Donald R., 077267. 
Baxter, George M., 084947. 
Bazilwich, Paul, Jr., 071978. 
Bean, Richard J., 071979. 
Bean, Robert H., 081580. 
Bear, David A., 091159. 
Bearden, Winston H., 084948, 
Beasley, Lewis E., 080208. 
Becker, Donald L., 083102. 
Bedsaul, Clare D., 081582. 
Beil, Glenn N., 071141. 

Bell, Dale M., 091552. 

Bell, James F., 071142, 

Bell, Joel H., 084949. 

Bender, William J., 097883. 
Bennett, Joseph D., 071760. 
Benoit, William R., 088570. 
Benson, Joseph E., 071315. 
Berg, Roland E., 077268. 
Bergen, James P., 071981. 
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Bergquist, Robert L., 085291. 
Bernard, Paul H., 071643. 
Bernhardt, William, 089180. 
Berry, Bobbie G., OF 102816. 
Bettinger, Francis, 085481. 
Bickston, Walter J., O71316. 
Bill, Gary R., 082142. 

Bills, Arthur D., 096735. 
Bingham, Robert E., OF 103350. 
Bishop, John G., 087678. 
Bishop, Ted E., O71982. 

Bittl, Frederick E., 072366. 
Bjorn, Edward D., O77270. 
Black, Ira W., Jr., 071983. 
Blackburn, Paul L., 072442. 
Blackmore, James R., 085899. 
Blahuta, Norman G., 071984. 
Blake, Richard J., O77271. 
Blandeburgo, Gasper, 087680. 
Blasingame, Josiah, 071646. 
Bliss, Charles F., 071986. 
Bliss, Donald E., OF 113147. 
Boden, William C., O71068. 
Boehnke, Roger H., 091764. 
Bolduc, Donald A., 099434. 
Boling, Douglas L., 077273. 
Bond, James A., 099556. 
Bonnstetter, William E., 094567. 
Booras, Danny, 071150. 
Booras, Peter D., 071987. 
Borris, Roger J., 078233. 
Bossert, Paul W., 071318. 
Bottorff, Gerald L., OF 106062. 
Bouey, John D., Jr., OF 102416, 
Bourgeois, Edward J., 085295. 
Bournes, William V., 099690. 
Bowman, Ronald N., 071647. 
Boyd, Bobby K., 071448. 
Boyd, Sidney H., 071151. 
Boyd, William P.; 071989. 
Boyer, Gene T., 079193. 
Boynton, Marshall E., 071319. 
Bozymski, Valentine, 077276. 
Bracewell, Roland A., 077277. 
Bradberry, William, 077278. 
Bradford, Wilson E., 078237. 
Bradley, William C., 071069. 
Bragalone, Raymond, 089418. 
Bramblet, William B., 071451. 
Bramlett, James T., 077281. 
Brandenstein, Howard 089322. 
Branscum, Billy R., 087687 
Breedlove, Smedley 071764. 
Breithaupt, Marvin O75153. 
Brewer, Charles F., OF 113557. 
Brill, Herbert W., OF 102418. 
Brokenshire, James O71990. 
Brooks, Buford 094915, 
Brooks, Leo A, 075154. 
Brooks, Thomas J., 071991. 
Brown, Dallas C. Jr.,O71156. 
Brown, Donald R., 084901. 
Brown, Edward M., 081593. 
Brown, George A , 081594. 
Brown, Hugh R. Jr., 078174. 
Brown, James E., 087695. 
Brown, Joe A., 078244, 
Brown, John M., 071992. 
Brown, Leonard L , 095208. 
Brown, Lewellyn A., 091772. 
Brown, Raymond V., 075157. 
Brown, Robert B., 071993. 
Browning, Robert A., O77286. 
Brunback, Robert M., 091773. 
Brumit, Charles D., 078245. 
Brummit, Philip A., 071070. 
Bruno, Vito J., 081596. 
Bryan, Clyde M., Jr., 082150. 
Bryan, Thomas F., 077288. 
Buchalter, Richard, OF 102999. 
Buchanan, Gerald H., O71071. 
Buchwald, Donald M., 071996. 
Bundren, Alva B., Jr., 071997. 
Bunyard, Jerry M., 077290. 
Burbach, Frederick, O73300. 
Burchell, Troy D., 081391. 
Burkard, Danny J., 077292. 
Burkhart, George A., 071998. 
Burnham, Charles A., 088020, 
Burns, Charles W., 088347, 
Burns, Joseph C., 082152. 
Burns, Paul P., 079559. 
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Burns, William F., 071074. 
Burrus, William S., 071999. 
Burton, James, 071159. 
Bush, Charles E., 077296. 
Bussey, Charles D., 072448. 
Button, Ronald E., Jr., 070646. 
Cameron, Duane G., 077300, 
Camp, Robert E., 072002. 
Campbell, Donald R., 071323. 
Campbell, Jack P., 072003. 
Campbell, Walter E., 072004. 
Campbell, William W., 071769. 
Cantrell, Jack R., 071160. 
Cantwell, Franklin, 084477, 
Capps, Walton H., OF 102827. 
Cardillo, Richard G., 072005. 
Cardwell, Kenneth E., 077305. 
Carlisle, John C., OF 102235. 
Carlson, Donald, 079216. 
Carlson, Raymond R., 085973. 
Carlson, Verner R., OF 103273. 
Caron, John E., 082154. 
Carpenter, Carl L., OF 100247. 
Carpenter, Robert D., 072006. 
Carr, Robert F., 071652. 
Carrillo, Armando E., 068944, 
Caswell, Philip P., 077311. 
Cate, Hugh O., Jr., 071326. 
Cathcart, James E., 077312. 
Caudill, James M., O71162. 
Cauthen, Lewis J., Jr., 075163. 
Cecil, William I., 071164. 
Chambers, Andrew P., 071458. 
Chambers, John A., 071327. 
Chance, Billy J., 072009. 
Chandler, Edwin W., 071328. 
Chandler, John R., 089041. 
Chapin, Gordon R., 077313. 
Chapman, Charles W., 078258. 
Chapman, John B., OF 106548. 
Chapman, Robert B., 072010. 
Charneco, Antonio R., OF 104412. 
Chikalla, Gerald G., 072012. 
Child, Paul W., Jr., 089190. 
Childers, Marvin E., 097097. 
Childs, Wendell A., 091792. 
Chin, Moy O., OF 103810. 
Ching, Edmund K., 071653. 
Chitwood, Thomas E., 071166. 
Christensen, John E., 071461. 
Churchill, Morris L., OF 102832. 
Cini, Alfred A., 072013. 
Cipriano, Alexander, 077319. 
Clark, Gordon F., 099804. 
Clark, Robert H., O71655. 
Click, Edwin F., 07322. 

Closs, William R., 077324. 
Cochran, John R., 089960. 
Coggins, James E., 071330. 
Cole, Donald J., 077828. 
Coleman, Alton H., 072015. 
Collins, Harold E., 071464, 
Collins, Harry D., 089046. 
Collins, Lonnie L., 083624. 
Collins, Marion H., 081604. 
Collins, Patrick W., 081605. 
Colson, Keith Q., 077330. 
Cook, Duncan S., 095612. 
Cook, John J., Jr., 072455. 
Cooper, James A., 072016, 
Corbin, Delmar L., OF 105361. 
Corley, William L., 091569. 
Cornell, Robert K., 077336. 
Corning, Terence C., 071076. 
Cose, Le Roy E., 071660. 
Costanzo, Irving E., 099469. 
Costello, Donald F., OF 106555. 
Costino, Michel, 077338. 
Cottrell, Walter A., 087496. 
Couvillion, Herbert, O78266. 
Coverdale, Craig G., 082509. 
Cowan, Robert E., 078267. 
Coyle, Lionel R., 072017. 
Cozad, Jack G., O79238. 
Crabtree, Sidney J., O71774. 
Crancer, John W., 072018. 
Craven, Thomas T., 072020. 
Crawford, William R., 077342. 
Crawley, Paul K., 077343. 
Creel, Tilford C., 071473. 
Cressman, James L., OF 103334. 
Crook, George R., 078270. 
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Crosby, John S., 071662. 
Crosby, Richard D., 077345. 
Cross, Ray S., O78271. 
Croswhite, James L., 071334. 
Crow, Marvin S., 085148. 
Crowell, Howard G. J., O71168. 
Crum, Luther G., Jr., 081614. 
Cuba, Paul J., Jr.,O71911. 
Cummings, William T., 072022, 
Dahl, Winston A., 072457. | 
Dale, Ronald E., OF 110222. 
Daley, Edmund K., Jr., 081406. 
Daniel, John S., Jr., 071335. 
Daniels, Geoffrey M., 083103. 
Daniels, Jiles P., OF 108146. 
Danis, Stephen J., OF 106561. 
Dankers, William H., 072460. 
Darrah, James T., Jr., 072024. 
Darrah, Robert F., 084972. 
Dart, Frederick R., O71169. 
Davis, Bobby J., 071476. 
Davis, Dwight A., 077352. 
Davis, Roger K., 071337. 
Davis, Thomas H., 089876. 
Davis, Vernon K., 071478. 
Dax, Raymond E., 072025. 

De Fatta, Vincent, 072696. 

De Francesco, Joseph, OF 102171. 
De Long, Clarence A., 072026, 
De Maris, Edgar E., 072027. 

De Mio, Dante C., OF 102449. 
De Witt, William W., 077353. 
Dean, Bobby J., 071338. 

Dean, Frank M. S., 070084. 
Dearborn, William H., 075170. 
Deardorff, Robert E., 072028. 
Dekle, Thomas A., 072462. 
Delaney, Robert F., 081409. 
Delisle, Frederick, 098195. 
Denman, Jerry L., 072029. 
Dennis, Robert V., OF 110651. 
Deringer, Clifton H., 088253. 
Detyens, Joseph W., 072698. 
Dickinson, John R., 078280. 
Dickinson, William, 077358. 
Dienst, Daniel W., 072031. 
Dill, Bobby M., O77359. 
Dillon, James W., 071080. 
Dimsdle, Arthur, 073317. 
Dinwiddie, Richard, 072032. 
Dirmeyer, Robert P., 077361. 
Dixon, Allen C. Jr., 077363. 
Dixon, Herbert M., OF105440. 
Dixon, Philip W., 078175. 
Dockler, Gordon S., 071171. 
Doctor, Henry Jr., OF 105658. 
Domenicucci; Louis, O71172. 
Donohue, John E., 081625. 
Dorschler, Richard, 082165. 
Doust, Arol R., 081415. 
Dowdy, Harry K. Jr., OF 106578. 
Doyle, John P. Jr., 072037. 
Draper, Leo, 088661. 

Dreher, Henry E., 077368. 
Drewyor, Richard A., 084479. 
Drexler, Charles H., 075179. 
Driscoll, Jerome W., 085527. 
Drummond, James E., 072038. 
Drury, Peter F., Jr., 077370. 
Dubovick, Richard R., 072703. 
Dugan, Daniel C., 072040. 
Dukes, William C., 077371. 
Dulin, Ralph W., 071484. 
Dunaway, Roy S., 072042. 
Duncan, Jack L., 081418. 
Dunkelberger, William, 011342, 
Dunn, Earl C., Jr., 071784. 
Dunn, Robert F., 071081. 
Durbin, James J., 071785. 
Durkee, Richard Y., 078177. 
Eddie, Robert G., OF 108163. 
Eddins, Watha J., Jr., 072043. 
Eddleman, Kenneth T., 089469. 
Edmonson, Frank A., 072588. 
Edwards, Alfred Y., 071898, 
Edwards, Marc H., 091222. 
Edwards, William H., 072044. 
Egeland, Edgar, 089472. 
Elder, Perry B., Jr., 084777. 
Elliott, Bernard V., 087508. 
Ellis, Alvin C., O71175. 
Ellison, Henry L., 071176. 
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Elton, Robert G., 090582. 
Enslow, Philip H., Jr., 072045. 
Erickson, Paul G., O70701. 
Erickson, Roland S., O77379. 
Evangelho, Arlindo, OF 104418. 
Evans, Bobby G., 071489. 
Everett, William M., 072386. 
Fair, Cecil G., Jr., 072864. 
Falbo, John J., O77380. 
Fallon, Thomas F., 077381. 
Farmer, Douglas H., OF 103386. 
Farmer, Garry H., 087738. 
Farr, Robert A., 071179. 
Farrell, James J., Jr., O9 7904. 
Farrington, John S., 072047. 
Faugust, Robert E., 085321. 
Faulkinberry, Charles, OF 102178. 
Fene, William R., 085322. 
Feore, Patrick L., 071082. 
Fernander, Bobbie B., 077385. 
Fickett, William A., O77387. 
Finger, Herbert C., 072051. 
Finkbiner, Glenn G., 078299, 
Fiora, Edward F., Jr., 078300. 
Fischer, Daniel J., 071083. 
Fiscus, James E., 072053. 
Fisher, Harry C., Jr., 078301. 
Fitzpatrick, William, 071088. 
Fleeger, James E., 072054. 
Fleming, Hewell D., 099841. 
Fleming, Norwood W., 072055. 
Fletcher, David F., 082171. 
Fluker, Thomas D., OF 104211, 
Focht, Charles W., 071493, 
Follett, Arthur G., 072056, 
Folta, Russell J., 077391. 
Font, George M., 073329. 
Forbes, Barney H., 077022. 
Foster, Donald G., 071920. 
Fralen, Clifford J., 072058. 
Franklin, Joseph P., 072059. 
Frear, Harold D., O 72061. 
Freeman, William C., 081429, 
Freeze, Richard S., 087746. 
Freshley, Robert L., 078308. 
Froelich, James W., 086165. 
Fry, Dudley L., Jr., 071187. 
Fuellhart, Joseph M., O77396. 
Fujii, Eugene I., 085325. 
Fuller, Bernard E., 073448. 
Fuller, Richard G., 092312. 
Fulp, Charles A., 071669. 
Furlong, George P., 081432. 
Fust, John W., Jr., 071189. 
Gabrielli, Robert J., O77898. 
Gage, Walter G., 083104. 
Gallagher, Robert J., 088692. 
Gallagher, William, OF 103190. 
Gallup, Elisha L., O72065. 
Gannon, James V., 091835, 
Garcia, Eliseo J., 072370. 
Garcia, Santiago A., 071088. 
Garneau, Lucien R., O78315. 
Garvais, Donald F., O77400. 
Gassie, Herbert H., OF 104006. 
Gatti, Michael A., 078317. 
Gavin, David C., 081435. 

Gay, Forest T., III, 072067. 
Geesey, Edwin P., 099849. 
Gelster, Duane A., 075190. 
George, James R., Jr., 082326. 
George, Thomas F., OF 106614. 
Gerkey, George E., 071497. 
Gersitz, Charles R., 072068. 
Gilbreth, Lee E., 070725. 
Gillard, Robert W., O71191. 
Gillespie, Vernon W., 081439. 
Gilpatrick, David D., 072070. 
Ginger, Walter D., 082175. 
Ginish, Michael, Jr., 088073. 
Ginter, Kenneth E., 072071. 
Gminder, Russell, 077406. 
Goetzinger, James E., 084482, 
Goldstein, Jack, 072072. 
Gontarski, Joseph W., O77408. 
Gooch, Charles D., 072714. 
Good, James A., 077031. 
Goodall, Billy R., 090118. 
Goodrich, Charles R., 072596. 
Goodsite, Thomas M., 084483. 
Gordon, James C., Jr., 071671. 
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Gorey, Paul J., 077409. 
Gorman, Irving T., 078321. 
Gosney, Robert R., O77410. 
Graham, James R., 083626, 
Graham, Todd P., 072074. 
Gramly, Pyne A., Jr., 081645. 
Grandone, Frank F., OF 102886. 
Granger, John D., 075197. 
Gransback, Donald H., 072076. 
Grant, James R., 097123. 
Grant, John C., 077415. 
Graves, James R., 071195. 
Gray, Richard H., 072077. 
Greeley, Ira E., 084484. 

Green, Donald J., 077417. 
Green, Gilbert R., 087764. 
Greenberg, William, 071503. 
Griffith, Gerald S., 081647. 
Griggs, John C., O72080. 
Grimes, Donald B., 081447. 
Grubbs, Edward F., Jr., 072081. 
Gruene, Ernest K., 071351. 
Grummt, Otto C., 071201. 
Grundvig, Daniel A., 088082. 
Guettler, Gerald C., 071352. 
Gunderson, Raymond, 072082, 
Gunter, Arlie L., 071353. 
Guthrie, Edward R., 072083. 
Haar, Franklin R., 072478. 
Haas, William E., 072084. 
Hadly, William M., 072085. 
Haendle, Karl V., 077421. 
Haeussler, Rodolfo, 068351. 
Hagedorn, Zach, Jr., 072087, 
Hale, Marvin L., Jr., 078178. 
Hall, Burnis L., OF 105302. 
Hall, David R., O71354. 

Hall, John F., 095665. 

Hall, Lawrence H., O78331. 
Hally, John E., Jr., O77423. 
Haltiwanger, Marion, O72723. 
Hamberlin, Lawrence, 088086. 
Hamel, Albert W., 089497. 
Hamilton, John M., Jr., 072088, 
Hamlett, Ellis H., 071091. 
Hammond, John A., OF 105417, 
Hanchey, Jennings B., O78335. 
Hancock, Don F., 081649. 
Haney, Kenneth W., II, 078336. 
Hansen, James M., OF 101810. 
Hansen, Ronald M., OF 105161. 
Hargrove, Richard L., 072089. 
Harmon, Leonard J., O71506. 
Harrington, Robert, 071355. 
Harris, Herbert D., 096461. 
Harris, James T., Jr., 073155. 
Harris, Walter B., Jr., OF 103370. 
Harris, William I., 072480. 
Harron, Dennis J., 094861. 
Harrover, James D., OF110715. 
Hart, Edward P., 070753. 
Hartrick, William L., 077433, 
Harvey, Alton H., 088723. 
Hawk, Robert T., 087780. 
Hawkins, Douglas K., 092062. 
Haydon, James F., 078346. 
Hayes, Moody E., 072092. 
Hayes, Norman C., OF 113661. 
Hayward, Arnold E., 071204. 
Hayward, Donald P., 078347. 
Haywood, Willie M., 075207. 
Hegdahl, James O., OF 100280. 
Heinsoo, Heino, 077437. 
Heintz, John P., 082185. 
Heiss, John L., II, 077438, 
Helm, Gunther A., 072727. 
Henne, Carl, Jr., 072600. 
Henry, Robert B., 072094. 
Hergenroeder, Leo A., O72095. 
Herndon, George W., O71510. 
Herren, Thomas W., 072096. 
Hess, Carl H., O77441. 

Hesson, James M., 090068. 
Heuschkel, Donald G., 077443. 
Highfill, James K., 077444. 
Hilbert, Donald C., 072097. 
Hilbert, Donald E., 077445. 
Hill, Elbert B., 071361. 

Hill, Frank J., O71925. 

Hill, Houston C., 081454. 

Hill, Robert A., Jr., 095134. 


Hilton, Maynard E., 077446. 
Himes, Todd I., OF110727. 
Himmel, Daniel L., 072732. 
Hines, Thomas G., 071516. 
Hingst, John M., 073345. 
Hinkin, Paul E., 077447. 
Hissong, Fred, Jr., 071518. 
Hoagland, David O., OF108200. 
Hobbs, Harry V., 077449. 
Hock, Robert C., 077450. 
Hodges, Stanley W., 085184. 
Hoeferkamp, Harold, 072099. 
Hoey, Stanislaus J., 081456. 
Hoffman, Robert L., 081659. 
Hogan, Wayne C., OF 102916. 
Hoge, Philip R., 078351. 
Holbrook, Willard A., 072100, 
Holden, Robert T., OF 105429. 
Holland, Evan F., 071520. 
Holland, John J., O77455. 
Holland, Leland J., OF 102497, 
Holland, Raymond, 094308. 
Holleran, Raymond F., OF 100452. 
Hollowell, William, 099873. 
Holmes, Alan K., O71366. 
Holt, Daniel R., 078180. 

Holt, Xavia M., 071367. 
Holtam, David N., O70768. 
Honor, Edward, 071368. 
Hornish, William E., O77458. 
Horst, Thomas G., 072101. 
Hostler, Howard K., 071807. 
Hough, Henry A., O77460. 
Houser, John W., OF 109952. 
Houts, Francis C., 078356. 
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Tawoda, Robert J., O71730. 
Taylor, James O., 077723. 
Taylor, Richard F., 074031, 
Taylor, William J., O78522. 
Teague, Martin W., 078192, 
Templeton, James L., O78193. 
Terrio, William A., 072259. 
Terzopoulos, Nicholas, 077727. 
Thayer, Henry J., O77728. 
Thomas, Billy J., Jr., 081750. 
Thomas, David L., 075305. 
Thomas, Max E., 089300. 
Thomas, Richard W., 088973. 
Thompson, Donald K., 078194. 
Thompson, Duayne B., 082246. 
Thompson, Harold N., 085092. 
Thompson, John U., O77732. 
Thorp, Lee L., 071611. 

Tigh, Leland F., Jr., O77736. 
Tito, William J., Jr., O9 7527. 
Todd, Rouse J., 090149. 
Tomberg, Ralph T., O78526, 
Toner, Francis J.,O77737. 
Top, John J., 088980, 

Torbett, William C., O77738. 
Torrence, James E., 072262, 
Totri, Eugene S., 095401. 
Towle, Thomas J., O77739. 
Town, James I., 072263. 

Tracy, Charles J., 093529. 
Trail, Carl F., 092137. 

Trail, Sebert L., 097989. 
Travis, Robert L., OF 103058. 
Treadway, Thomas J., 072360. 
Tremblay, Kenneth R., OF 103059. 
Trent, Warren T., Jr., O77740. 
Trevethan, Alexander, 078196. 
Trobaugh, Edward L., 072266, 
Troknya, Robert J., 095474. 
Trosper, Robert L., 078197. 
Trowbridge, Clarence, O78528. 
Troyan, Frank D., 072267. 
Turner, Gary L., 072798. 
Tuten, Jeff M., 071885. 

Tyner, Gwyn L., OF109330. 
Ueltschi, Donald R., 077746. 
Ulcak, Benedict J., O72555. 
Ulvenes, Thomas H., OF105596. 
Underwood, Frank E., 078531, 
Underwood, Joe D., 084518. 
Underwood, John R., 072556. 
Valentine, William, 081547. 
Valverde, Robert A., 092141. 
Valz, Darwin K., 077748. 

Valz, Donald J., 077749. 

Van Camp, James P., 071736. 
Van Houten, William, 077/750. 
Van Pool, Jack L., O77751. 
Vanden, Bosch Jon C., 072269. 
Vassy, Thomas M., 099406. 
Vaughan, Charles U., 082302, 
Vaught, Ralph R., 071292. 
Vavra, George R., 089306. 
Ventrella, Rocco F., 087651. 
Vincent, Joseph F., 072271. 
Vinton, James N., 097267. 
Voetsch, John A., ITT, 081549. 
Volpe, Joseph J., OF 102658. 
Von Gortler, Frederick, 077/754. 
Vornsand, Glenn E., OF 102659. 


Vosbein, Henry M., Jr., O77755. 
Vought, Donald B., 071293. 
Vulgas, Edmund, 072274. 
Wagner, Rudy J., O9 7992. 
Waible, Leo C., Jr., 088990. 
Waite, Hugh G., O71295. 
Walker, Alvin E., 095640. 
Walker, Billy M., 080231. 
Walker, Travis L., 090581. 
Wall, Harold R., 081756. 
Wall, Kary D., 081757. 
Wallace, Joel B., 072661. 
Wallace, John R., 073420, 
Walter, Francis J., O71129. 
Walter, Paul B., 088993. 
Walther, Harry J., O71888. 
Walton, Frank G., O72275. 
Ward, Floyd J., Jr., O71740. 
Ward, Gayle Gene, O71425. 
Ward, Stanley D., O77763. 
Warner, Leo V., Jr., O72276. 
Warr, Thomas J., 092603. 
Warren, Carl W., O71622. 
Warren, Wilford N., 090556. 
Waterstrat, Rodney, 072277. 
Watson, Henry G., 072431. 
Watts, James H., Jr., OF 103917. 
Watts, James R., 081553. 
Watzling, John K., O77768. 
Weatherall, Marcus, 091413. 
Weathers, Edgar W., 097370. 
Weaver, Calvin G., 099641. 
Weaver, John L., 071893. 
Weckerling, John H., 071426. 
Weiher, Ronald G., 078540. 
Weiskirch, Thomas N., 072362. 
Welborn, Carl W., O87661. 
Welling, Gerald R., 084519. 
Wells, Macon W., 072279. 
Welter, William L., 072280. 
West, Thomas C., 072282. 
Westphal, Ralph E., 085099. 
Wharrie, Robert E., 072405. 
Wheaton, Robert L., 072283. 
Wheeler, David E., 072284. 
White, Chad B., 071623. 
White, Fredrick B., 077774. 
White, Gordon F., OF 102294. 
White, James S., 095404. 
White, Leroy, OF 102667. 
White, Marion F., 071300. 
Whitmire, Jerry C., 095406. 
Whittaker, Howard C., 072285, 
Wiegand, Robert D., 072286. 
Wiggers, Ralph G., O77776. 
Wiggs, Jimmy D., 072665. 
Wilcox, William H., 072288. 
Wilkes, Donald D., OF 105871. 
Wilkie, James B., III. 071302. 
Wilkins, Eugene E., 069425. 
Willemse, Cornelius, 071303. 
Willey, Burr M., 087969. 
Williams, Clinton L., 091725. 
Williams, Franklin, 069427. 
Williams, Herbert, OF 103290, 
Williams, James D., 084070. 
Williams, Jimmie, OF 102675. 
Williams, Lewis E., 092148. 
Williams, Norman H., 071304. 
Williams, Robert C., 078550. 
Williams, Sylvanus, O77779. 
Williamson, Rayburn, 077/780. 
Williamson, Robert, 081764, 
Willis, William, Jr., 071306. 
Wilmes, John J., 071427. 
Wilson, Charles E., 097998. 
Wilson, Richard A., 081765. 
Wilson, William E., 078554. 
Wing, John R., 072290. 
Wingfield, Damon D., 085285. 
Winney, Walter E., Jr., 084520. 
Winston, Neil C., 077784. 
Winter, William J., 072667. 
Wintz, Edward K., O77786. 
Wise, Lynn J., 081561. 

Witek, James E., 071308. 
Witter, Robert A., O77788. 
Wix, William M., 072291. 
Woerner, Frederick, 072292, 
Wood, Graham W., 072293. 
Wood, Hector, 081562. 
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Woodall, James R., Jr., 088531. 
Woodmansee, Donald, 075129. 
Woolaver, Philip A., 073432. 
Wright, William J., 081564, 
Wuerz, Donald E., 097056. 
Wyatt, David L., 081770. 
Wynn, James W., 094971. 
Yenter, Kenneth E., OF 100052, 
Yore, Joseph A., O77796. 

York, Harry M., 072294. 
Young, Raymond H., 071132, 
Youngblood, Robert, OF 102302. 
Yuengel, William W., 085395. 
Zaborowski, Edward, 072296. 
Zeigler, Charles S., 078562. 
Zenk, Daniel R., 072564. 
Zimmerman, Fred R., 081771. 
Zotcavage, John A., OF103925. 
Zugschwert, John F., 094972. 
Zurbriggen, Donald 077801. 


CHAPLAIN 
To be majors 


Adickes, Donald K., 090080. 
Ambrose, George, Jr., 088552. 
Bell, Arthur F., OF100680, 
Cox, Billy H., 088248. 
Forrest, Alfred T., 088683. 
Garrell, Hubert, 089488, 
Johnson, Charles M., 088760. 
Knowlton, Robert L., 088770. 
Kovacic, Francis, 088773. 
Lapp, Ernest D., 089085. 
Magalee, John E., 089100. 
Maguire, Francis N., 086446. 
Moskowitz, Seymour, 097952. 
Nelson, Harold E., 088458. 
Polhemus, David W., 088878. 
Rogers, Michael J., 094954. 
Rothwell, Vincent L., 095092, 
Stover, Earl F., 088961. 
Trobaugh, William P., 089157. 
Wood, Arthur V., 095410. 
Yarbrowgh, Jimmie W., 089168. 
WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 
To be majors 
Archambault, Claire, L547, 
De Laune, Kathleen, L551, 
Dotts, Eloise M., L469. 
Etheridge, Wanda J., L541, 
Haynes, Christine, L571, 
Keil, Barbara J., L550. 
Maybin, Patricia J., L578. 
Quinby, Therese A., L587. 
Raidmets, Margaret, L548. 
Shippee, Audrey B., L518. 
Steelman, Lois M., L522. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 
Ansbacher, Rudi, 095517. 
Arneson, Leslie A., 089409, 
Bannister, Gary L., 093224, 
Barnhart, Roger A., 095125. 
Benson, James R., 091754, 
Bezreh, Anthony A., 089724. 
Blizard, Eugene B., 095315. 
Bogumil, George P., 091163. 
Bray, Jerome L., 089420. 
Brott, Walter H., 089760. 
Bump, Robert G., 095022. 
Burr, Bill D., OF 105705. 
Campbell, John B., 091176. 
Chesky, Frank H., 099554. 
Cirksena, William J., 091189. 
Clark, John C., 096750. 
Corby, Donald G., 097894. 
Cressman, Marvin R., 091198. 
Culp, Neil W., 097896. 
Darr, Joseph L., 090474. 
De Jong, David C., 096753. 
Diaz-Ball, Fernando, OF 101809. 
Dillon, Donald E., 091212. 
Dinapoli, Raphael J., 095372. 
Edgett, Joseph W., Jr., 095392. 
Egan, James F., 091219. 
Eller, Jimmie L., 095416. 
Feagin, John A., 072048. 
Finder, Richard J., 089330. 
Fishback, Malcolm E., 091232. 
Garcia, Luis F., 095569. 
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Garner, Ronald S., 097119. 
Goodman, Noel C., 097703. 
Granger, James A., 095327. 
Greely, Robert L., OF 110699. 
Griffith, Donne G., 089494. 
Gunderson, Carl H., OF 102195. 
Gunderson, Finn O., 009855. 
Haas, John M., 091260. 
Harrison, Hollister, 097040. 
Helmly, Robert B., 095697. 
Helsel, George R., 095335. 
Heydorn, William H., 091269. 
Hinds, Ronald B., 091871. 
Holloman, Kenneth R., 091274. 
Holtzapple, Kenneth, 097622. 
Howland, Justin, 092069. 
Isom, Lawrence E., 091281. 
Jensen, Owen C., 095470. 
Kalivoda, Andrew J., 092076. 
Kern, William A., O97144. 
Kerr, Lawrence M., 098102. 
Kinsey, Norman F., 097146, 
Kopp, Albert A., OF 102517. 
Korsak, Richard J., 089529. 
Kramer, Joseph F., 091622. 
Lane, Robert K., OF 102951. 
Larsen, Lowell D., 091906. 
Ledford, Frank F., Jr., 091311. 
Lenio, Paul T., 072123. 
Lennox, Kenneth W., 091441. 
Levy, Michael, 093302. 

Lewis, George N., III, 089354. 
Libcke, John H., 090199. 
Littell, Delvin E., 096694. 
Lloyd, Joseph D., 097004. 
Lowe, Reginald S., Jr., 093246. 
Mac Donald, Bruce S., 072132. 
Mahoney, William D., 096696. 
Marsh, Frank G., 095737. 
Matson, Raymond E., 089550. 
Mays, Edward E., 091921. 
Mayson, Preston B., 072144. 
Mazze Richard I., 091326. 

Mc Carty, Richard J., 091454, 
Mc Donald, Herbert, 095290. 
McNaney, Joseph W., 095465, 
Miller, Dudley C., 092985. 
Motes, Joseph L., Jr., OF 100201. 
Nacheff, Nathaniel, 091953. 
Nelson, Darl D., 097819. 
Noble, Jay A., OF 102997. 
O’Brien, John F., 091479. 
Olson, Elbert R., 095698. 
Park, Richard, 091349. 
Paulsrud, David G., 097018. 
Pettera, Robert L., OF 110402. 
Price, Laurance W., 097186. 
Proctor, Robert F., 094877, 
Rave, Norman L., 095276, 
Raymond, James R., 091360. 
Reed, William P., OF 105804, 
Rowland, Wade R., 097967. 
Rudman, Harold L., 090442, 
Russell, Willis M., OF 100342, 
Sakakini, Joseph, Jr., 099983. 
Schamber, Dean T., 089377. 
Shira, James E., 089378. 
Shroyer, Joseph M., 096639. 
Stagnone, James J., 091392. 
Stoebner, John M., 089617. 
Stojic, Borislav, OF 106836. 
Stoneback, Raymond, 093292. 
Swartz, Harold M., 095192. 
Thomas, John P., OF 100016. 
Tompkins, Norman T., 095400. 
Townsend, Horace D., 096809. 
Trock, Samuel, 094796, 
Varela, Gilberto E., OF 106858. 
Vines, Donald H., 090574. 
Wachtel, Herbert L., 091409. 
Wahl, William H., 092034. 
Welk, Richard W., 099757. 
Winkler, William P., 093230, 
Withers, John N., 089398. 


Wood, Laurence W., Jr., 092806. 


Wright, Robert H., Jr., 099536, 
Yadon, Lowell G., 095002. 
Yhap, Edgar O., OF 103789. 
Zbylski, Joseph R., 089652. 
Zwilling, William F., 096937. 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be majors 


Adrian, James C., 097228. 
Allwein, John B., 089671. 
Andrews, D. M., 095522. 
Beckelheimer, Robert, 095155. 
Betts, Alan F., 095346. 

Cali, Thomas, 094061. 
Campbell, Robert A., 095224. 
Caulfield, John J., 099623. 
Cherry, Norman L., OF 102831. 
Collins, George R., 099805. 
Deegan, Alan E., 095441. 

Di Pietro, Girard J., 095010, 
Dunley, Robert E., 099310. 
Fiedler, Leon D., 091229, 
Frantz, Wayne R., 091829. 
Greene, James H., OF 100566. 
Hann, John R., 090112. 
Hourigan, Matthias, 096589. 
Jones, Richard A., 099217. 
Kau, Leon Y., 094053. 

Lyon, Thayer C., Jr., OF 102964. 
Madden, Robert J., OF 102225. 
McCuskey, Samuel R., 099352. 
McNeill, Thomas J., OF 102980, 
Miller, Thomas E., 091332. 
Morton, Charles B., 096782. 
Neaverth, Elmer J., 097953. 
Nelson, Donald R., 099936. 
Paquette, Omer E., OF 102583. 
Potter, Daniel M., 097183. 
Rice, Jack D., 095320. 

Salem, John E., OF 100343. 

San Filippo Francis, 092001. 
Schoultz, Edward R., OF 103029. 
Shell, Doran D., 095100. 
Shelton, David W., 097613. 
Simmons, Donald E., 096719, 
Stegman, Donald D., 089616, 
Swain, Marshall M., 088964. 
Thomas, Philip C., Jr., 092821, 
Villacara, Alfred A., OF 104569. 
Whitsett, Bernard D., OF 10472. 
Zablotny, Florian H., 093502. 


VETERINARY CORPS 
To be majors 


Anderson, Donald D., 097277. 
Anthony, Theodore G., 091743. 
Dunton, Robert K., OF 102856. 
Eddy, Gerald A., 091373, 
Florine, Thomas E., 089483. 
Orthey, George F., Jr., 088465. 
Schlinke, Orville C., 094870, 
Wyckoff, George H., 095027. 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be majors 
Albertson, John N., 0711384. 
Allen, Harold E., 082307. 
Austin, Lloyd K., 069852. 
Bullard, John W., 075337. 
Carollo, Donald J., 094575. 
Chapin, George E., Jr., 076821. 
Collins, William S., 09838. 
Conselman, Charles, 071466. 
Durr, Walter L., O78165. 
Guthrey, William L., 078327. 
Hahn, Jerry D., 076825. 
Hatfield, John L., 085808. 
Hill, Clifford L., O71206. 
Hill, Harris R., 084185. 
Hubert, Alexander A., 074950. 
Hudgins, Charles T., 086285. 
Huff, James C., Jr., 084781. 
Irons, Ernest M., Jr., 080345. 
Jentsch, David P., 084333. 
Johnston, Laurence, 080346. 
Krawczyk, Joseph R., OF110308, 
Loy, Vance A., 099076. 
Maillet, Edward L., 084335, 
Marsh, Raymond M., 091635. 
McWilliam, Robert, 094619. 
Midkiff, John L., Jr., 084794, 
Miller, Henry T., 071398. 
Miller, Vandy L., 071231. 
Ortega, Frank A., 081877. 
Pennington, Nell E., OF100836. 
Piacitelli, John D., 076815. 
Pla, Luis L., 072539. 
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Rose, Gerald S., 080336. 
Silvernale, Douglas, 075428. 
Smith, Creed D., 076832. 
Sommers, George A., 078171. 
Stocks, Harold W., 080337, 
Stoltz, Richard B., 076833, 
Thompson, Helmer W., 092023. 
Troisi, Angelo J., OF113299. 
Tweito, Robert B., 088510. 
Vigneault, Marcel L., OF102655. 
White, Charles E., 077773. 
Willis, David B., 095408. 
Woods, Clyde T., 080339. 
ARMY NURSE CORPS 
To be majors 
Allison, Dorothy S., N2929. 
Allison, Lyndall R., N3118. 
Atchison, Juanita M., N2776. 
Barcus, Billie J., N2944. 
Berg, Ellen M., N2777, 
Bosch, Lila J., N2892. 
Felton, Geraldene, N3151. 
Fess, Dorothy E., N2971. 
Garbett, Jean A., Ng 194. 
Gately, Miriam A., N3052. 
Grace, Mary C., N2949. 
Greene, Patricia A., N3018, 
Hennek, Angeline, N3175, 
Jezouit, Helen R., N2912. 
Johnson, Lois V., N3140. 
Johnson, Martha E., N3099. 
Kingsley, Marthanne, N3139. Š 
Kizer, Eleanor M., N3252, 
Lillard, Callista J., N2950. 
Locke, Ruth A., N3132. 
Moynahan, Hannah S., N3153. 
Munchbach, Rose M., N3336. 
Pippin, Alton J., N2935. 
Rancourt, Dorothea, N3072. 
Rigdon, Alma L., N3155. 
Robertson, Joyce A., N3025. 
Rodgers, Elizabeth, N2806. 
Russell, Mary V., N3186. 
Sagath, Esther E., N3076. 
Simon, Dorothy A., N2996. 
Smith, Nancy E., N3086. 
Snieszko, Mary A., N3002. 
Souza, Mavis G., N3264. 
Sowa, Helen B., N2920. 
Supplee, Jeanne L., N2966. 
Zuwerink, Betty J., N2837. 
ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 
To be majors 
Guerrero-Guerrero, Maria E., J96. 
Hall, Wilma F., M10166. 
Hamilton, Elizabeth, M10180. 
Hansen, Nancy P., M10196. 
Latimer, Estill v., M10176. 
Thompson, Beatrice, M10175, 
Vollmer, Dorothy A., M10165. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 3284 and 3298: 


To be first lieutenants 
Abbott, Michael, OF 104582. 
Abraham, Thomas S., OF 104583. 
Adam, Le Roy A., OF 104584. 
Adams, Curt H., Jr., OF 104585, 
Adams, Ronald E., OF 105311. 
Ahrens, Roger W., OF 105113, 
Airy, James F., OF 104586. 
Albright, Lorin C., OF 104587. 
Alexander, Errol D., OF 104538. 
Alford, William L., OF103933. 
Alger, John I., OF 104589. 
Allen, Ralph L., OF 109845. 
Allen, Troy N., OF 109054. 
Allman, Douglas D., OF 109847, 
Almes, Edward W., OF 103173. 
Ammerman, Frederick, OF 104590. 
Ammon, Stephen L., OF104591, 
Anderson, Gary L., OF 104935. 
Anderson, John T., OF 104592. 
Anderson, Joseph B., OF 104593. 
Anderson, Martin S., OF 108100. 
Anderson, Robert M., OF 104594. 
Anderson, Stephen M., OF 109056. 
Anderson, Stephen M., OF 109056. 
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Andersen, Martin W., OF 104595. 
Appler, Donald E., OF 104596. 
Applin, Frank M., OF 104597. 
Arentz, Richard T., OF 105318. 
Arkangel, Carmelito, OF 104598. 
Arnall, Frank M., III, OF 104599. 
Aron, Charles M., OF 104600. 
Asplund, Ralph E. OF 104602. 
Atchley, Oscar L., OF 104603. 
Atteberry, Leighton, OF 104604. 
August, Robert L., OF 110169. 
Axley, Robert J., OF 104605. 
Bacher, John A., OF 109062. 
Bachman, William B., OF 104606. 
Bailey, Kenneth D., OF 103184. 
Bailey, Ronald B., OF 104607. 
Baldinger, Robert W., OF 104608. 
Bangert, David C., OF 104609. 
Banta, Donald J., OF 103086. 
Baratte, James J., OF 103945. 
Barber, Paul F., OF 104610. 
Bardot, Kenneth H., OF 103947. 
Barie, John P., OF 103188. 
Barker, Ballard M., OF 104611. 
Barkley, Joseph R., OF 104612. 
Barnhart, Robert N., OF 108105. 
Barringer, David F., OF 109856. 
Barron, Thomas C., OF 104613. 
Barry, Bartholomew, OF 104614. 
Barwis, John W., OF 104615. 
Basham, David L., OF 100441. 
Basham, Owen D., OF 103950. 
Beavers, James A., OF 102686. 
Becker, Peter K., OF 104616. 
Behne, James R., OF 103195. 
Beinlich, William A., OF 104617. 
Belanger, Fred M., OF 104618. 
Bell, George T., OF 104619. 
Bennett, Lawrence G., OF 104620. 
Benton, David L., III. OF 104621. 
Berdan, Robert F., OF 104622. 
Bergmann, Paul L., OF 104624. 
Bernier, Barre S., OF 104625. 
Berry, James L., OF 104626. 
Berry, Robert H., OF 103200. 
Best, David S., OF109071. 
Bezek, Robert J., OF 103201. 
Bielenberg, Douglas, OF 105122. 
Birchfield, Walter, OF 103960. 
Birdseye, William S., OF 104627. 
Bishop, Glade M., OF 104628. 
Bishop, Ronald E., OF 103961. 
Bissey, Trevor E., OF110572. 
Black, Elbert C., II. OF 103202. 
Blacker, Blair K., OF 105124. 
Blakeley, Jimmie L., OF 103963. 
Blalock, John H., OF 109074. 
Blau, Jack L., OF 104629. 

Bliss, Stephen M., OF 104630. 
Bodde, David L., OF 104631. 
Boerckel, Richard A., OF 104632. 
Bohannon, John R., OF 104633. 
Bohannon, Melvin L., OF 103965. 
Bonnett, Mitchell E., OF 104634. 
Boohar, Charles W., OF 104635. 
Booher, Samuel W., OF 109078. 
Borkowski, Thomas F., OF 104636. 
Bourne, Charles A., OF 103209. 
Bowman, Kenneth M., OF 103970. 
Boyter, Norman C., Jr., OF 104638. 
Braccia, Joseph C., OF 103211. 
Bradley, Robert S., OF 104639. 
Bradley, William C., OF 104640. 
Braithwaite, Raymond, OF 103212. 
Brame, Ronald M., OF 105333. 
Brantley, William O., OF 103973. 
Brennan, Timothy E., OF 103974. 
Brewer, Dennis W., OF 104641. 
Briggs, Lloyd C., OF 104642. 
Briscoe, Charles H., OF 103216. 
Brock, George R., OF 104643. 
Brooke, Ronald M., OF 103218. 
Browder, William R., OF 104644. 
Brown, David R., OF 104646. 
Brown, Lloyd K., OF 104647. 
Brown, Neil E., OF 104648. 
Brown, Robert D., III, OF 104649. 
Browne, John T., Jr., OF 103978. 
Bruning, Richard C., OF 105338, 
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Bryan, James E., OF 104650. 
Bryant, Michael W., OF 103223. 
Bryant, Richard L., OF 104651, 
Bucha, Paul W., OF 104652. 

Bull, George P., OF 105339. 
Bunn, Richard D., OF 104653. 
Bunton, David D., OF 103224. 
Buntz, Burke O., OF 104654. 
Burgardt, Charles H., OF 104655. 
Burpee, David H., OF 105129. 
Bush, Charlie L., OF 105130. 
Butler, James E., OF 103233. 
Byrne, Patrick C., OF 103236. 
Byrne, William E., OF 104656. 
Caggiano, Anthony F., OF 103237. 
Cahill, Bernard J., OF 103984. 
Calvert, Russell W., OF 103986. 
Campbell, Charles O., OF 103239. 
Campbell, David H., OF 103988. 
Campbell, Douglas B., OF 105343. 
Campbell, Russell A., OF 104658, 
Cantrell, James R., OF 103989. 
Capps, Freddie L., Jr., OF 103240. 
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Scholl, Wayne J., OF 105000. 
Schreiner, David M., OF 105539, 
Schultz, Paul F., Jr., OF 105001. 
Schwartz, Marshall, OF 105002. 
Scobie, Jon A., OF 105003. 

Scott, James L., Jr., OF 10312. 
Scott, Robert H., OF 103613. 
Scruggs, Hugh F., OF 105004. 
Scully, Robert E., OF 105005, 
Seaburn, James T., OF 105006. 
Seaworth, George H., OF 105007. 
Selkis, Robert F., OF 105008. 
Senkus, Neal J., OF 105543. 
Severance, R. S., OF 104283. 
Sexton, Heyward E., OF 110063. 
Sexton, Timothy J., OF 103615. 
Seymour, John B., OF 105009. 
Shapiro, Frederick, OF 105010. 
Sharkness, Edward J., OF 105011. 
Shaver, Michael P., OF 105012. 
Shaw, Hubert S., Jr., OF 103616. 
Shaw, Ralph T., OF 105013. 
Sheehan, Richard F., OF 109640. 
Shelton, Henry H., OF 110065. 
Sheridan, Marx E., OF 105014. 
Sherman, Frank W., OF 103618. 
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Sherrell, William W., OF 106015, 
Shinseki, Eric K., OF 105016. 
Shtogren, Thomas A., OF 103620. 
Shuford, John H., OF 105017. 
Sikorski, Douglas J.,OF 105018. 
Simmons, Timothy J., OF 105019. 
Simonds, Donald T., OF 103622, 
Simpkins, Dale L., OF 108301. 
Simpson, Edward, Jr., OF 105020. 
Singelyn, Paul J., OF 105021. 
Sinnreich, Richard, OF 105022. 
Skidmore, Francis R., OF 105023. 
Slaughter, Frank L., OF 103624, 
Slicker, Frederick, OF 104288. 
Slutzky, Kenneth B., OF 105024. 
Smith, Bruce E., OF 109298. 
Smith, Frederick J., OF 105025. 
Smith, Herbert J., OF 105026. 
Smith, James L., OF 105027. 
Smith, Larry J., OF 104291. 
Smith, Ray T., OF 109300. 
Smith, Robert E., Jr., OF 104292. 
Smoak, John R., Jr., OF 105028. 
Smoluk, John J., III. OF 103627. 
Snoddy, James E., OF 104294. 
Sparaco, Donald L., OF 103632. 
Speilman, Daniel E., OF 105029. 
Sperry, Steven M., OF 105030. 
Spire, Christopher, OF 105031. 
Spoerry, Stephen J., OF 105032. 
Sprague, John F., OF 104300. 
Stanko, Michael R., OF 105033. 
Stapleton, Jerry L., OF 104302. 
Starbuck, Todd R., OF 103640. 
Starnes, William F., OF 104303. 
Steinwald, Daniel F., OF 105034, 
Stephenson, James P., OF 105035. 
Sterba, Robert H., OF 105036. 
Sterbenz, Henry W., OF 105037. 
Stevenson, Dennis E., OF 105555. 
Stevison, Jay F., OF 105038. 
Stewart, James V., OF 105039, 
Stewart, Jerry D., OF 103155. 
Stewart, Lance R., OF 105040. 
Stichweh, Carl R., OF 105041. 
Stilwell, Richard G., OF 108314. 
Stolfl, John R., OF 105557. 
Stowell, Robert D., OF 105042. 
Strack, Michel M., OF 104309. 
Strassner, Laurence, OF 105048. 
Strich, Richard A., OF 104310. 
Strovas, Louis, Jr., OF 103646. 
Stubbs, Richard C., OF 109314. 
Stull, Michael D., OF 103647. 
Sullivan, Richard A., OF 105044. 
Sullivan, Thomas H., OF 103649. 
Susik, Robert D., OF 105560. 
Sutherland, Jack L., OF 103652. 
Suydam, Martin J., Jr., OF 103653. 
Swensson, John K., OF 105045. 
Talbot, James W., OF 105046. 
Talley, James R., OF 104315. 
Tate, Roy W., OF 104317. 

Taylor, Philip M., OF 105284. 
Taylor, Wesley B., Jr., OF 105047. 
Teeters, Michael B., OF 105048. 
Tepe, William R., OF 104319. 
Terry, John K., OF 105049. 
Thames, John W., Jr., OF 105050. 
Thomas, Charles A., OF 106026. 
Thomas, David F., OF 103663. 
Thomasson, John T., OF 105051. 
Thompson, John C., OF 105052. 
Thompson, Jon K., OF 105053. 
Thompson, Michael H., OF 105054, 
Thompson, Robert W., OF 104322. 
Thompson, Robert D., OF 105055. 


Throckmorton, Terril M., OF 105056. 


Thurman, Seaborn M., OF 105288. 
Tillman, James L., OF 105057. 
Timbrook, Robert D., OF 105058. 
Timmerman, Frederic, OF105059. 
Tomaswick, James R., OF 105060. 
Toomey, Kevin P., OF 105061. 
Tragakis, Chris S., OF 102949. 
Tragemann, Richard, OF 105062. 
Trainor, Timothy J., OF104325. 
Tredennick, William, OF 105063. 
Triick, William A., OF 105064. 
Trimble, William L., OF 109657. 
Tripler, David J., OF110081. 
Troutman, Howard T., OF103670. 
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Tuohig, Paul J., OF 103671. 

Turnbow, Woody W., OF 103672. 

Turner, Jack C., OF 105065. 

Tyner, Saint E. P., I. OF 105066. 

Tyson, William E., OF 110083. 

Van Dyk, Thomas W., OF 105067. 

Van Steenburg, Robert, OF 109660. 

Vance, John D., OF113319. 

Vande, Van Martin L., OF 102780. 

Vann, David B., OF 105068. 

Vann, John M. R., OF 105069. 

Vaughn, Jay E., OF 105070. 

Vernon, Albert E., OF 105297. 

Viani, Michael L., OF 105071. 

Viering, Victor V., OF 104332. 

Vincent, John R., OF 105298. 

Volheim, Martin D., OF 104336. 

Wagener, Bert B., Jr., OF 104337. 

Walden, Daniel J., OF 105575. 

Walden, Robert J., OF 104339. 

Walker, Glenn D., Jr., OF 105299. 

Walker, James L., OF 104340. 

Walker, Richard B., OF 109664, 

Walsh, Mark R., OF 105072. 

Walter, Ronald L., OF105073. 

Watson, James M., OF 105074. 

Wattendorf, John M., OF 105075. 

Weatherall, Joe A., OF 105076. 

Weatherspoon, Samuel, OF 104346. 

Wells, Ronald M., OF 105077. 

Wells, Walter J., Jr., OF 105078. 

West, Lowry A., OF 105079. 

Westpheling, Ernest, OF 105080. 

Wetherill, Roderick, OF 105081. 

Wheeler, Louis L., OF 105082. 

Whitaker, Tom S., OF 103699. 

White, Randolph C., OF 103696. 

White, Robert C., OF 105083. 

White, Thomas R., OF 105084. 

Whitehouse, Benjamin, OF 105085. 

Whitesell, Thomas C., OF 103697. 

Whitten, Jesse M., OF 105086. 

Whittle, William A., OF 104351. 

Wiese, Frederick W., OF 110096. 

Wiest, Lawrence P., OF 105087. 

Wiley, Earl T., IIT, OF 105088. 

Williams, Ronald N., OF 105090. 

Williams, Richard C., OF105089. 

Wilson, James C., OF 105305. 

Winstead, Edward D., OF 105091. 

Wise, Franklin F., OF 104356. 

Wolf, Roger W., OF 105092. 

Wolff, Robert D., OF 105093. 

Wolfson, Joel, OF 109347. 

Wollen, Allan R., OF 105094. 

Wood, James H., OF 105095. 

Wood, Marcus G., OF 103708. 

Woodard, James A., Jr., OF 105096. 

Woodruff, Ray G., OF 105097. 

Wright, Donald L., OF 103709. 

Wright, Gerald W., OF 104360. 

Wyner, James D., OF 104361. 

Yeager, Brian, OF 104362, 

Yoshitani, Kenneth, OF 105099. 

Zais, Barrie E., OF 105100. 

Zapata, Juan A., OF 102035. 

Zeigler, George H., OF 104364. 

Ziegler, Bernard L., OF 105101. 

Zonnie, Robert J., Jr., OF 105102. 

Zurlo, Joseph A., OF 105103. 

The following-named person for reappoint- 
ment in the active list of the Regular Army 
of the United States, from the temporary 
disability retired list, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 1211: 

To be lieutenant colonel 

La Flamme, Ernest H., 020781. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283 through 3294 and 3311: 

To be major 

Glynn, John P., 0999879. 

To be captains 

Anderson, Paul D., 05700868. 

Bowman, John A. 

Boyce, William A., 05525133. 
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Dresner, Martin L., 05240635. 
Dunford, Joseph L., 05215876. 
Eazer, Willard E., MJ2293320. 
Graziano, Joan M., M2982. 
Gryczko, Gerald A., 05208044, 
Heiny, Bernard A., 05708458. 
Hutnan, George P., 05002039. 
Jirka, Anton J., 05325931. 
Johnson, David E., 05510084. 
Jordan, Franz W., 05540152. 


Kenney, Laurence P., Jr., 04065833. 


Mason, Richard S., 05511668. 
McManamay, Charles T., 02307490. 
Mullen, Robert H., 05405725. 
Nakamura, Minoru, 05515007. 
O’Brien, John F., 05304052. 
Poshard, Robert J., 05315261. 
Roop, William J., 05515145. 
Sellers, Mitchel W., 05311673. 
Shuey, Martin W., 05010175. 
Spence, Crumpton R., 05711983. 
Ward, William F., 05006858. 
Weber, Norman M., 05265424. 
Wood, Leroy A., 05701924. 


To be first lieutenants 


Adams, Joseph F., III. 02315824. 
Adams, Luther M., Jr., 05418855. 
Bisgard, Jay C., 05519452. 
Boyer, Jay A., 05715927. 
Brasher, Edward L., 05416390. 
Brown, Henry T., 02303648. 
Chalus, Dennis M., 02332501. 
Christensen, Richard, 02325434. 
Curtis, Richard F., 05319868. 
Duarte, Henry D. E., Jr., 05226729. 
Fleming, Paul A., 05517396. 
Frazier, Thomas M., 05329890. 
Garland, Franklin P., 05213457. 
Gilbert, Bobby L., MJ2309107. 
Gingerelli, Frank 

Guthrie, John C., 05710988. 
Hall, Roger V., 02332442. 
Harris, Freddy L., 05418324. 
Holberton, Roger E., 02320967. 
Jellison, Robert J., 05315110. 
Kearbey, Dale E., 02325484. 
Kelly, Robert W., 02315339. 
Kime, Lynn R., 05825073. 
Kline, David T., 05319875. 
Knauft, Richard D., 02325838. 
Le Bel, Leo A., MN5422107. 
Lieben, Michael J., 05251120. 
Martin, William H., 05530815. 
Matlick. Robert R., 02304496. 
Meyer, James R., 05520302. 
Mohr, Harry W., III. 05326944, 
Muzzy, John K., 05418448. 
O’Brien, Charles J., 05017667. 
Olienyk, James D., Jr., 05325147. 
Orsini, Donald A., 05315538. 
Ostrom, David C., 05226937. 
Parsons, Donald A., 05530006. 
Patterson, James F., 02311820. 
Peacock, David R., 05418825, 
Pedersen, Paul R., 05541451. 
Penney, Larry L., 02325978, 
Porter, Charles W., 05418423. 
Pratt, William C., Jr., 05310660. 
Reynolds, Homer E., 04074320. 
Rickert, John E., 05333212. 
Seifert, Richard F., 05312477. 
Shaw, Charles G., 054189977. 
Shindle, Richard D., 05241505. 
Steines, William J., 02326769. 
Stewart, Thomas L., 05312349. 
Stone, Wayne F., 05315159. 
Sullivan, Luke F., 02324002. 
Swenney, Garnett J., Jr., 02325597. 
Taylor, Robert B., O58 75 188. 
Torres, Manuel, 02304655. 
Turner, Kirk E., 05321504. 
Ulrich; Charles H., 05311229. 
Valente, Vincent P., 05232474. 
Wakelin, John R., 05019953. 
Webster, Patrick D., 05536314. 
Weeks, Henry T., 05221839. 
Weeks, Hershel E., 02316320, 
Williams, Curtis S., 05420808. 
Wilson, William R., 05315180. 
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To be second lieutenants 


Adams, Tommy D., 05424725. 

Cantor, Barry J., 05243495. 

Coston, James R., 05428718. 

Defibaugh, Dixie L., N5260230. 

Duffel, Dale L., MN5422236. 

Eaton, Chester B., Jr., 05024114. 

Flowers, James H., 05418441. 

Jones, George E., 05328694. 

Jones, James N., 05421167. 

Jones, John A., 05428002, 

Miller, Allan R., 02325829. 

Newell, John L., III., 05233784, 

O Connor, Joseph E., 05333967. 

Orvold, Theodore S., 05332542. 

Reinecke, Kris C., 05425603. 

Renneisen, Robert M., 05262427. 

Sporleder, Emil J., 05336974. 

Stone, Riley M., Jr., 05241172. 

Whiteacre, Kenneth A., 05023106. 

Williams, D. Stephen, 05338941. 

Woodruff, Robert F., 05331549. 

Yamamoto, Steven K., MM2330361. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade of 
second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 2106, 
3283, 3284, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: 
Anders, Howard G. II Mackler, Leonard 
Bateman, William V. Martin, John A, 


Bohner, John J. III Maxwell, Jon A. 
Bolle John D. McClanahan, 
Brown, Henry E., Jr. Dennis E. 


Bullock, William F. McCoy, James L. 
Calhoun, Dayton III Moore, Gregory L. 
Cantu, Reynaldo S., Jr. Morgan, Grady L. 
Capps, Timothy T. Mustick, Karl D. 
Chambers, William W. Nix, James A. 
Cleckler, Thomas E. Palumbo, Lewis A. 


Coover, David M. Patton, Robert S. 
Deacon, Carrell V. Pfitzer, Karl F. II 
Echols, Robert M. Pool, Jack W. 


Fagan, James D., Jr. Pope, Glynn F. 
Fisher, J. B., Jr. Polas, Edward G. 
Ford, Grover H. Reece, Ralph G. 
Ginnetti, Ronald M. Richmond, Charles D. 
Goldberg, Lewis J. Rickles, Hugh D. 
Greek, Phillp A. Rockhold, Neal W. 
Grevert, Donald C. Rudulph, John B., Ir. 
Gunn, Thomas A. Sanders, Everette C. 
Hays, Thomas E. Sleeth, Tim E. 
Hehr, Bruce R. Sohrakoff, John B. 
Hier, James A. Spotz, Jeffrey L. 
Hinz, James W. Starmann, Richard G. 
Hitchcock, Barry W. Stephan, Hans M. 
Humphries, John M. Stewart, Charles P. 
Johnson, Michael L. Templeman, Terry A. 
Kagler, Allen T. Thomas, David L. 
Kennedy, Harvey M. Tong, Myron L. 
Killian, Michael J. Valentine, McDonald 
Landers, William B. Voss, James E. 
Lappin, William D. Wellman, Jay S. 
Ledford, Kenneth, Jr. White, Thomas D. II 
Leese, David P. Williams, Charles R. 
Lucas, Lawrence L. Wimberly, Donald C. 
Luczynskl, Thomas 

The following-named scholarship students 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieuten- 
ant, under provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 2107, 3283, 3284, 3286, 
3287, 3288 and 3290: 


Culhane, Kevin V. 
Naaktgeboren, Martin J. 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named (commissioned war- 
rant officers/warrant officers) for temporary 
appointment to the grade of first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, for limited duty, subject 
to the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 
Brown, Arthur J. 
Carter, Jackie M. 
Dugan, Donald L. 

The following-named (commissioned war- 
rant officers/warrant officers) for temporary 
appointment to the grade of second lieuten- 
ant in the Marine Corps, for limited duty, 


Heath, John F. 
Redfield, Robert L. 
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subject to the qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 


Akahoshi, Walter A. 
Basar, Martin J. 
Buzan, Donald L. 
Cason, James H, 
Cordle, George I. 
Deitz, Victor D. 
Dorn, David B. 
Dunn, William R. 
Faubion, Francis P. 
Fitzgerald, Robert R. 
Foster, Thomas W. 
Friel, Joseph D. 
Fuqua, Steve M. 
Garmon, Ezra T. 
Grimes, Charles H. 
Gurney, Henry E. 
Hall, Jack M. 
Henderson, John M, 
Heuring, Richard S. 
Hisle, Dorland Q. 
Hixson, Hodge H. 
Hornback, John H, 
Hubar, Boris V. 
Huffman, George 
Isenberg, Harry M. 
Jackson, Stephen R. 
Johnsen, Raymond A. 
Juliano, Arthur V. 
Justice, Jimmy L. 


Levern, Victor J. 
Lewis, Ralph E. 
Miller, Norman 
Montague, James M. 
Moore, Russell E. 
Musgrove, Richard P. 
Nielsen, Raymond A. 
O'Connell, George A. 
Osbon, Richard H. 
Osmus, Karl F. 
Page, Richard R. 
Pfautz, Loren D. 
Pratte, Joseph W. 
Pugliese, Harry O. 
Rainhold, Paul A. 
Russin, Stephen 
Rusterholtz, Gilbert A. 
Saunders, John R. 
Schalch, Rex T. 
Smith, Thomas D. 
Steele, William W. 
Stewart, James G. 
Strote, Vincent E. 
Sullivan, William R. 
Thomas, Donald W. 
Thompson, James L. 
Voight, Melvin 
Wayment, Wesley S. 
Weigert, James H. 


Karst, Robert A. White, James R. 

Kelso, Clarence W. Whitehead, Virgil W. 

Keszenheimer, Wright, Donald I. 
Edward P. 


The following-named (staff noncommis- 
sioned officers) for temporary appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the Ma- 
rine Corps, for limited duty, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Ardoin, Daniel B. Hicks, William R. 
Boudreaux, Dennis L. Martin, Orbia B. 
Bowen, Kenneth W. Primrose, Richard T. 
Caret, Richard M. Prince, Robert J. 


Davis, Bruce I. Prosser, Bernard J. 
Dylewsky, Daniel Rodriguez, Robert 
Eles, James J. Satterthwalt, 
Ervin, Chauncey H. Joseph E. 
Falasco, Leo A. Strong, Donald B. 


Hammond, Leon 

The following-named (staff noncommis- 
sioned officers) for temporary appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 
Archambault, Jean A. Lopez, Homero R. 


Bell, Ronald E., III 
Beswick, Robert H. 
Bruce, Wendell J., Jr. 


Lyle, John C., Jr. 
Maire, William 8. 
Matticks, John L. 


Bush, Donald N. 

Campbell, Everett J., 
Ir. 

Chavarria, Manuel T. 

Condrey, Jimmy W. 

Cooper, Edwin M. 

Cotten, Marion L. 

Cross, Joseph L., Jr. 

Dalil, David D. 

Dunn, Joseph G. 


McNeill, Linwood H. 
Mitchell, Kenneth L. 
Morris, John V. 
Navarro, Salvador I. 
Nolan, Keith M. 
Pereira, Jonn D. 
Poulain, Jean L. 
Prince, Phillip E. 
Rayburn, James 8. 
Rea, Maxelle J., Jr. 


Dyer, William D. Rose, Duane L. 
Gardiner, James W. Sharpsteen, Lila J. 
Haynes, Robert L. Smith, Billy W. 


Hoogerwerff, John C. 
Jonely, Richard C. 


Soape, Carrol P. 
Townsend, David B. 


King, Richard J. 
Lalonde, Robert R. 
Le Duc, Larry J. 
Lippold, Roger H. 


Webb, Charles D. 
Werner, Herbert J. 
Whitley, John, Jr. 
Youngblood, Billy C. 


The following-named (Navy enlisted scien- 
tific education program) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifi- 


cations therefor as provided by law: 


Black, Carl V., Jr. 
Dunn, William L. 
MacFarlane, David B. 
Ramsey, Terry E. 


. James B., 


Sargent) Robert J. 
Tosi, Joseph R., Jr. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps) for permanent appoint- 
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ment to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 
Baldwin, John M. 
Jacobs, Roger A. 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
James D. Ethridge, Adger, Ala., in place of 
B. P. Jones, retired. 
ARKANSAS 
Margaret D. Hodgson, Wheeler, Ark., in 
place of A. W. Hodgson, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 


L. Clark Billups, Waterford, Calif., in place 
of H. S. Fager, retired. 


CONNECTICUT 


Edward J. Hale, Wapping, Conn., in place 

of R. C. Burrill, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 

Robert E. Carter, Antioch, II., in place of 
R. I. Kufalk, retired. 

Dorothy E. Factly, Burlington, III., in place 
of B. A. Knief, deceased. 

Thomas G. Schutte, Sigel, II., in place of 
O. J. Steel, retired. 

Leland C. Carroll, Silvis, III., in place of 
M. R. Hanneman, retired. 

Jerry Volny, Jr., Winnetka, III., in place of 
F. E. Watts, retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Jason T. Burbank, Millbury, Mass., in place 
of A. H. Despard, retired. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Charles P. Morganti, Friars Point, Miss., in 
place of M. M. McGraw, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Richard J. Hlavacek, Eldon, Mo., in place of 
S. W. Krauss, deceased. 
NEW YORK 
J. Eugene Quinn, Salamanca, N.Y., in place 
of M. A. Dowd, retired. 
OHIO 
Margaret C. Howland, Haverhill, Ohio, in 
place of L. L. Seeley, retired. 
Margaret A. Clemens, Latty, Ohio, in place 
of R. B. Leslie, retired. 
Lois F. Wehner, Rocky Ridge, Ohio, in place 
of A. T. Fillmore, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
Everett C. Mosena, Morrison, Okla., in place 
of P. A. Notley, retired. 
OREGON 
Cecil R. Claflin, Phoenix, Oreg., in place of 
M. M. Furry, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Gino Piroll, Aliquippa, Pa., in place of E. 8. 
Cummings, retired. 
Claire V. Conville, Cumbola, Pa., in place 
of Catherine Matlock, retired, 
ALABAMA 
James A. Tait, Camden, Ala., in place of 
W. L. Albritton, retired, 
Maxyne W. Fort, Grand Bay, Ala., in place 
of M. E. Williams, deceased. 
ARKANSAS 
Fred 8. Henry, Nashville, Ark., in place of 
J. R. McClure, deceased. 
CALIFORNIA 
Angelina M. Elevi, Angels Camp, Calif., in 
place of F. D. Wilder, retired. 
John R, Nimmo, Montebello, Calif., in place 
of Emmett Williams, resigned. 
Stanley D. Hamblin, Victor, Calif., in place 
of G. R. Eikenberry, resigned. 
GEORGIA 


Frances B. Lamb, Moreland, Ga., in place 
of L. W. Murphy, deceased, 
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ILLINOIS 
Altha E. Huth, DeSoto, III., in place of S. A. 
Morrison, retired. 
Robert K. Granger, Morris, III., in place of 
H. T. Verfurth, retired. 
Charles A. Martin, Stillman Valley, II., 
in place of M. E. Holquist, retired, 
IOWA 
Frances L. Fitzpatrick, Castalia, Iowa, in 
place of E. F. Floody, retired. 
Maurice R. Engman, Dayton, Iowa, in place 
of B, J. Okey, retired. 
Orville G. Marsh, Villisca, Iowa, in place 
of C. E. Moore, retired. 
KANSAS 
Everett R. Engle, Jr., Tribune, Kans., in 
place of J. J. Lawson, transferred. 
KENTUCKY 
Charles A. Felts, Elkton, Ky., in place of 
F. C. McElwain, retired. 
Virginia L. Redd, Gracey, Ky., in place of 
L, M, Wilson, retired. 
MAINE 
Bernard J. Pagurko, Topsham, Maine, in 
place of L. P. Spinney, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Wilfred J. Sullivan, Holbrook, Mass., in 
place of B. E. Hobart, retired. 
Robert G. Pratt, Huntington, Mass., in 
place of M. H. Lindsey, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Kenneth G. Fox, Cassopolis, Mich., in place 
of E. L. Byrnes, retired, 
Wyman D. Campbell, Milan, Mich., in place 
of J. L. Collins, deceased. 
A. O. Richardson, Rockford, Mich., in place 
of C. E. Dennis, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Joseph E. Nolden, Rice, Minn., in place of 
H. A. Legatt, transferred. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Cayce B. Livingston, Tupelo, Miss., in place 
of D. D. Patterson, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Howard C. Wagner, Canton, Mo., in place 
of W. R. Burk, resigned. 
Lucille H. McCord, Holland, Mo., in place 
of Nathaniel Nunnery, retired. 
NEBRASKA 
Lambert J. Jonas, Schuyler, Nebr., in place 
of J. E. Severyn, retired. 
Charles F. Hoarty, Sutton, Nebr., in place 
of Gerhardt Wiard, deceased. 
NEW YORK 
Mary G. Stietzle, Port Jefferson Station, 
N. V., in place of William Henningsen, re- 
tired. 
Lionel R. Estes, Walton, N.Y., in place of 
F. T. More, retired, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
William F. Auten, Huntersville, N.C., in 
place of B. E. Henderson, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
William H. Rock, Jr., Dresher, Pa., in place 
of Jennie Eagono, retired. 
Michael Heffren, Jr., Uniontown, Pa., in 
place of O. L, Sturgis, retired. 
TEXAS 
Thomas J. Burnett, Levelland, Tex,, in 
place of H, H. Mann, re R 
Demetrio Duarte, Orange Grove, Tex., in 
place of H. W. Havemann, retired. 
VERMONT 
Loren T. Bacon, East Thetford, Vt., in place 
of D. S. Bacon, deceased. 
VIRGINIA 
Bertie Hagy, Forest, Va., in place of B. B, 
Woodhead, retired. 
Jessie P. Richards, Montvale, Va., in place 
of J. D. Luck, removed. 
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WASHINGTON 
Ronald N. McHolland, Mercer Island, Wash., 
in place of S. M. Howe, transferred. 
WISCONSIN 
Gordon J. Regenauer, Spooner, Wis., in 
place of P. J. Murphy, retired. 
ALASKA 
Mildred M. Hinshaw, Glennallen, Alaska, 
in place of M. M. Millard, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA 
Robert E. Lee, Grass Valley, Calif., in place 
of E. W. Skeahan, deceased. 
Eugene C. Freese, Hayfork, Calif., in place 
of F. C. Albiez, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
Shirley M. Wolf, Benson, II., 
Henrietta Hinds, retired. 
Evelyn A. Weiland, Rutland, III., in place 
of Rita O'Neil, retired. 
Cyril L. Millward, Skokie, III., in place of 
W. P. Hohs, retired. 
IOWA 
Clarence J. Murray, Albia, Iowa, in place 
of J. M. Hersman, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
George L. Beckerman, Hull, Mass., in place 
of J. H. McCue, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Alice M. Gugar, Buckley, Mich., in place 
of C. E. Courtade, deceased. 
Eileen H. Stoudt, Muir, Mich., in place of 
L. L. Swanson, retired. 
William C. Stottlemyer, Wayne, Mich., in 
place of D. E. Howell, deceased. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Opal C. Richardson, Falkner, Miss., in place 
of M. B. Rogers, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Vincent E. Coleman, Festus, Mo., in place 
of C. M. Cook, retired. 
Ruby L. Allen, Point Lookout, Mo., in place 
of L. S. Reid, retired. 
NEW YORK 


William J. Murray, Stanley, N.Y., in place 
of C. E. Conroy, retired. 


in place of 


OHIO 
Harlow A. Stapf, Willard, Ohio, in place 
of O. J. Landefeld, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
Harold E. Reeves, Shady Valley, Tenn., in 
place of C. N. Blevins, transferred 
TEXAS 
Marcus S. O'Dell, Eastland, Texas, in place 
of M. J. Johnson, retired. 
VIRGINIA 
Elmer C. Rouse, Marion, Va., in place of 
J. R. Campbell, retired. 
ALASKA 
Bernard C. Iversen, Wrangell, Alaska, in 
place of M. L. Sharnbroich, resigned. 
ARKANSAS 
Shelby J. Upton, Guion, Ark., in place of 
N. Q. Arnold, retired. 
Olen J. Jones, Scotland, Ark., in place of 
L. E. Griggs, retired. 
COLORADO 
Mary J. Derby, Kit Carson, Colo., in place 
of W. H. Rhoades, Jr., retired. 
FLORIDA 
Ivy L. Slone, Mascotte, Fla., in place of 
J. T. Watkins, deceased. 
ILLINOIS 
W. Cooper, Bridgeport, Il., in place 
of G. L. Wall, retired. 
Stanley N. Kibler, Gays, III., in place of 
I. E. Hortenstine, retired. 
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MAINE 
Keith H. Anderson, Orono, Maine, in place 
of B. A. MacKenzie, retired 
MINNESOTA 
Harlyn W. Sartain, South International 
Falls, Minn., in place of R. S. Lynch, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Woodrow W. Chism, Clark, Mo., in place 
of M. C. Shores, retired. 
NEVADA 
Patsy R. Donalson, Orovada, Nev., in place 
of B. 8. Christensen, retired. 
OHIO 
Richard C. Mayer, Aurora, Ohio, in place 
of R. H. Cassel, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Joyce A. Fenyus, Oaks, Pa., in place of R. 
H. McFarland, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
R. James Burleson, Roan Mountain, Tenn., 
in place of W. F. Church, transferred. 
TEXAS 
Doyle K. Smith, Wiergate, Texas, in place 
of I. D. Martin, retired. 
UTAH 
Arlen L. Madsen, Salina, Utah, in place of 
T. J. Morley, deceased. 
WASHINGTON 
James J. Symbol, Seattle, Wash., 
of G. J. Morry, deceased. 
CALIFORNIA 
Kenneth O. Strom, Pacifica, Calif., in place 
of W. H. Wolf, resigned, 
Joan E. Moon, Stratford, Calif., in place of 
E. L. King, deceased. 
CONNECTICUT 
Carolyn Messenger, West Granby, Conn., 
in place of D. L. Glidden, retired. 
IDAHO 
J. Morgan Lake, Jr., Rigby, Idaho, in place 
of M. M. Casper, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
Richard P. Breitweiser, Sterling, Hl., in 
place of R. E. Shawger, deceased. 
INDIANA 
James R. Shoemaker, Zionsville, Ind., in 
place of H. T. Conrad, retired. 
KANSAS 
Larry E. Jones, Douglass, Kans., in place of 
G. L. Dunagan, retired. 
Leslie E. Dexter, Netawaka, Kans., in place 
of L. E. Cope, deceased. 
MAINE 
Robert S. Lash, Jr., Friendship, Maine, in 
place of D. L. Simonds, removed. 
MARYLAND 
Edward L. Wheeler, Parkton, Md., in place 
of R. V. Hoshall, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Warren G. Gunderson, Clearbrook, Minn., 
in place of D. C. Peterson, transferred. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Lee O. Miller, Blue Springs, Miss., in place 
of M. C. Miller, retired. 
Thomas I. Carroll, Smithville, Miss., in 
place of O. E. Medley, Jr., transferred, 
MONTANA 
James H. Blevins, Chinook, Mont., in place 
of G. C. Dowen, retired. 
NEBRASKA 
Roland R. Norman, Ord, Nebr., in place of 
F. L. Stoddard, retired. 
NEW YORK 


Carolyn V. Kaido, Lee Center, N. I., in 
place of G. A, Hartson, retired. 


in place 
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Ruth M. Williams, Shrub Oak, N.Y. in 
place of S. M. Odell, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Henry L. Owens, Snow Hill, N.C., in place 
of A. L. Herring, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
Jerry D. Jamison, Coweta, Okla., in place of 
C. G. Howe, retired. 
OREGON 
Lanny L. Fredricks, Sublimity, Oreg., in 
place of C. D. Neal, retired. 
TEXAS 
Abram L. Goble, Mission, Tex., in place of 
O. F. Sorell, deceased. 
WASHINGTON 
Rexford R. Burton, Washougal, Wash., in 
place of Leroy McClain, retired. 
WISCONSIN 
Agnes M. Slama, Eastman, Wis., in place of 
H. A. Feye, retired. 
GEORGIA 
Charlie D. Baldwin, Ashburn, Ga., in place 
of C. H. Melton, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
John F. Koulentes, Des Plaines, Hl., in 
place of W. R. Wesley, retired. 
Roy V. Winget, Golden, Ill., in place of C. 
W. Beckett, retired. 
William E, Hergenrother, Pleasant Plains, 
II., in place of P. E. Reichert, retired. 
INDIANA 
Robert K. Riggins, Advance, Ind., in place 
of D. M. Chesterton, retired. 
Kenneth L. Higgins, Bluffton, Ind., in place 
of J, R. Zoll, transferred. 
Larry C. Wilburn, Gary, Ind., in place of 
James Neugebauer, retired. 
Charles D. Plummer, Sandborn, Ind., in 
place of R. L. Hildebrand, retired. 
KANSAS 
Kenneth B. Becker, Winfield, Kans., in 
place of D. M. Howell, deceased. 
KENTUCKY 
Durward A. Hamilton, Gilbertsville, Ky., in 
place of O. E. Culp, zetired. 
James C. Dowden, Jr., Pleasureville, Ky., in 
place of Elva Peyton, retired. 
MARYLAND 
Albert C. Migeot, Jr., Brandywine, Md., in 
place of M. T. Holt, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Lyle J. Schreiber, Faribault, Minn., in place 
of W. M. Brucher, deceased. 
NEW YORK 
Frank L. Cocca, Helmuth, N.Y. in place of 
of E. A. Mortiz, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Fred G. Torrence, Cornelius, N. O., in place 
of K. R, Howard, deceased. 
OHIO 


Rebecca A. Zaugg, East Rochester, Ohio., 
in place of V. M. Zaugg, retired. 

Donald J. Weber, Ney, Ohio, in place of V. 
E. Mason, resigned. 


VIRGINIA 


Hugh E. Clougherty, Jr., Broadway, Va., in 
place of C. F. Whitmer, retired. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate, September 4, 1968: 
POSTMASTER 
I withdraw the nomination sent to the 
Senate on July 15, 1968, of Joseph C. Brown 
to be postmaster at Bomoseen, in the State of 
Vermont. 
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A NEW FOCUS ON OPPORTUNITY— 
THE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE 
ON MEXICAN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, on July 30, 
1968, the first annual report of the Fed- 
eral Inter-Agency Committee on Mexi- 
can American Affairs was submitted to 
the President. 

This report represents a significant 
milestone in calling the attention of the 
country to the challenges, problems, op- 
portunities, and achievements of the mil- 
lions of American citizens in the Span- 
ish-speaking community. 

Because of the importance of the Com- 
mittee’s report, “A New Focus on Oppor- 
tunity,” I would like to include it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point, to 
be preceded by the statement issued by 
the President on receiving the report: 

INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE ON MEXICAN 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
(Statement by the President on the Commit- 
tee's first annual report, August 10, 1968) 

The first annual report of the Inter-Agency 
Committee on Mexican American Affairs, the 
organization we created last summer to focus 
the attention of the Government on the 
problems of the millions of Spanish-speaking 
American citizens, is encouraging. 

The report is frank—it indicates that many 
of these citizens still live in poverty; that 
their housing, their educational opportuni- 
ties, their employment opportunities, are still 
well below anything like an acceptable level. 

The report indicates that there has been 
remarkable progress in the last 12 months, 
in the terms of jobs, of educational opportu- 
nities for children and adults, of housing; it 
shows real progress in equal employment by 
the Federal Government; and it shows that 
the Federal Government is now working with 
the community in giving real attention to 
the unique problems of our Mexican-Ameri- 
can, Puerto Rican, and other Spanish-sur- 
named citizens. 

We have now recognized, as a matter of 
Federal law, that bilingual education is a 
good approach to educating children grow- 
ing up in a two-language culture. In the past 
2 years we channeled $10 million to fund 
programs for bilingual and bicultural chil- 


We are now making much better use of 
our Spanish-speaking citizens in our rela- 
tions with Latin American nations. Last fall, 
when Dr. Hector Garcia was addressing the 
United Nations in Spanish, another first, we 
had four Spanish-surnamed Ambassadors in 
this field. 

We have moved—through the poverty pro- 
gram, minimum wage laws for farm workers, 
tighter regulation of farm labor housing, and 
by virtually terminating the bracero pro- 
gram—to make life more livable for the Na- 
tion's farmworkers, most of whom are Mexi- 
can-Americans. 

Spanish-surnamed Federal employees in- 
creased 41 percent since 1965—up 9,000 jobs, 
many in positions where they can use their 
languages to help others who speak Spanish. 
The Post Office Department has added Mexi- 
can-Americans to its staff at about 60 times 
the rate it averaged in the last 120 years. 
Mexican-American Federal employees earn- 


ing over $10,000 a year have virtually doubled 

in 2 years in the Southwest. Spanish-sur- 

named employees in top level Federal jobs 

have increased 185 percent since 1963. 

The Civil Service Commission has requested 
all agencies to place Spanish- citi- 
zens in jobs where their ability can help 
those citizens with limited English. 

Seven Southwest cities with large Spanish- 
speaking populations have been added to the 
model cities program which will use Federal 
funds to improve urban living, including 
housing and schools. 

There are many other examples of our 
progress, which have been reported to me by 
the Inter-Agency Committee, and its Chair- 
man, Vincente T. Ximenes. 

There is much work to be done, but we 
have started to move, we plan to continue 
to move toward full-fledged equality for all 
Spanish-surnamed citizens. 

ANNUAL REPORT, THE MEXICAN AMERICAN— 
A New Focus ON OPPORTUNITY, INTER- 
AGENCY COMMITTEE ON MEXICAN AMERICAN 
Arrams, 1967-68 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON, El Paso, Tex., Octo- 
ber 28, 1967. We are moving forward. Nobody 
knows better than you know how far we have 
to go.. . . A lesser people might have de- 
spaired. A lesser people might have given up 
& long time ago. But your people didn’t give 
up. They believed. 

They believed that they were full-fledged 
citizens of the greatest nation on earth, even 
if others didn’t always treat them as such. 


InTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE ON 
MEXICAN AMERICAN AFPAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1968. 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to 
present herewith a report on the activities of 
the Inter-Agency Committee on Mexican 
American Affairs for the year ending June 30, 
1968. 
Respectfully, 
VICENTE T. XIMENES, 
Chairman. 
Approved: 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
CYRUS R. SMITH, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
ROBERT W. WEAVER, 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 
BERTRAND M. HARDING, 
Acting Director of the Office of Economie 
Opportunity. 
WHO ARE THE MEXICAN AMERICANS? 


There are approximately 10 million Spanish- 
surnamed citizens in our country, of which 
six and a half million reside in the South- 
west. In 1960, Mexican Americans represented 
over 12 percent of the total population in 
the five Southwestern States; this group is 
the largest minority in each of these States. 

The Mexican American may be a descendant 
of the Spanish explorers Cortez, Cabeza de 
Baca or Coronado. Or he may have recently 
immigrated from Mexico and may very well 
be a descendant of the great Aztec civiliza- 
tion, Or he may be a mestizo from the union 
of Indian and Spanish. 

There are others in the United States who 
have the same features, background, language 
and surnames. For example, there are Puerto 
Ricans, Spanish Americans (from Spain), 
Central Americans (from Costa Rica, Pan- 
ama, etc.), and South Americans. Therfore, 
among the Spanish-speaking Americans— 
the second largest minority group in our 


country—we find a great diversity in origin 
yet a great commonality in traditions and 
language. They have also shared the same 
problems and experiences as citizens of the 
United States and in this report the term 
“Mexican American” is used as a general 
designation. 

As the Anglo American moved out into the 
frontier lands of our Nation, the Mexican 
American gave way as did the American 
Indian. He lost lands which he had held for 
centuries; he lost his footing in his own com- 
munity. He became the governed in his vil- 
lage. His language, which had been the 
tongue of commerce, became a mark of the 
“foreigner.” Suddenly this was no longer his 
land or home. 

The Mexican Americans were pushed into 
menial jobs as the years passed; their chil- 
dren rarely reaped the benefits of education, 
There appeared in towns, villages and cities 
certain poor sections, or barrios—the ghettos 
of Mexican Americans. Caught in a vicious 
circle, the Mexican Americans set the pat- 
terns of poverty which their children, to the 
present, encounter. 

Some moved to other sections of the coun- 
try, to the Northwest, to parts of the East. 
Their lot has not been much better. The 
Puerto Ricans, for example, landed on the 
east coast to find that American citizenship 
on paper meant nothing to employers or 
landlords. 

Mexican American migrant farm workers 
make up more than half of the migrant 
stream in the United States. For example, 
they account for about 64 percent of the 
migrants who come into the State of Mich- 
igan. They also are as far away from the 
Southwest as New Jersey. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 9, 1967. 

Memorandum for: Hon. W. Willard Wirtz, 
Secretary of Labor; Hon, John W. Gard- 
ner, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Hon. Orville L. Freeman, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture: Hon. Robert C. 
Weaver, Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development; Hon. R. Sargent Shriver, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity; 
Hon. Vicente Ximenes, Commissioner, 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. 

Over the past three years, many members 
of my Administration have had discussions 
with Mexican American leaders and others 
interested in their problems. They have dis- 
cussed the value of our programs to Mexican 
Americans in their search for equal oppor- 
tunity and first-class American citizenship. 

The time has come to focus our efforts 
more intensely on the Mexican Americans 
of our nation. 

I am therefore asking the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to serve on an inter- 
agency committee on Mexican American af- 
fairs. I am asking Commissioner Vicente 
Ximenes of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission to chair this committee. 

The purpose of this committee is to assure 
that Federal programs are reaching the 
Mexican Americans and providing the assist- 
ance they need and seek out new programs 
that may be necessary to handle problems 
that are unique to the Mexican American 
community. 

I am also this committee to meet 
with Mexican Americans, to review their 
problems and to hear from them what their 
needs are, and how the Federal Government 
can best work with state and local govern- 
ments, with private industry and with the 
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Mexican Americans themselves in solving 
those problems. 
I would like to be kept informed, at 
periodic intervals, of the progress being made. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
(The Secretary of Commerce was added to 
the Committee by Presidential letter of Jan- 
uary 15, 1968.) 


A FOCAL POINT IS CREATED 


On June 9, 1967, the President established 
a Cabinet committee designated as the 
Inter-Agency Committee on Mexican Ameri- 
can Affairs “to assure that Federal pro- 
grams are reaching the Mexican Americans 
and providing the assistance that they need, 
and (to) seek out new programs that may be 
necessary to handle problems that are unique 
to the Mexican American community.” 

The President appointed to the Commit- 
tee the Secretaries of Agriculture; Com- 
merce; Labor; Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; and Housing and Urban Development; 
and the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Vicente T. Ximenes, a member 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, was appointed chairman of the 
Committee, 

The President created the Committee to 
help meet the pressing needs of more than 
10,000,000 Spanish surnamed Americans 
the Mexican Americans of the Southwest, 
the Puerto Ricans on the mainland, the 
Cubans, and others, Often forgotten, al- 
though the second largest in the nation, this 
minority has serious problems. 

These problems, at this point in the eco- 
nomic and social development of our people, 
are unique in dimension, geography, and 
cultural derivation. Further these are factors 
which militate for their continuation unless 
vigorous action is taken. Among these is 
the continuing contact with the original 
cultural sources in other countries which 
other minorities no longer have. 

The Mexican Americans in the Southwest, 
for example, have ties of language with 
nearby Mexico and this serves to envigorate 
cultural traditions, Americans of Polish de- 
scent, for example, are now long removed 
from the well springs of their ancestral 
heritage. 

And though the problems, if anything, are 
more complex than those of other minorities, 
the community’s resources are more scarce. 
Mexican Americans have no colleges or other 
educational institutions they can call their 
own, no substantial private institutions, 
virtually no funding for their organizations, 
and, until June 9, 1967, no unit anywhere in 
the Federal government that was specifically 
concerned with their problems, 

In general terms, the Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Mexican American Affairs serves 
as the central liaison point between the 
Spanish-surnamed communities of the 
United States and the Federal government. 

Generally, the Committee: 

Lends technical assistance to Federal 
agencies which have either grant-in-aid or 
direct programs of significance to the com- 
munity so that these programs will match 
the real needs of the community; 

Lends technical assistance to community 
organizations seeking program assistance 
from the Federal government; 

As occasion demands, matches the needs of 
the community with both private and public 
resources outside the community; 

Trovides research and statistical assistance 
to Federal agencies, serving as a clearing 
house for the agencies and the community 
on what is happening in this field; 

Alerts Federal agencies to the largely un- 
tapped personnel resources of the community 
and supplies placement assistance; 

Assists Federal agencies in the communi- 
cations fleld so that the government can, in 
& meaningful way, let the community know 
what services are available. 

There has been a need for these services 
for a long, long time. For a variety of rea- 
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sons the community's very real needs had 
been neglected by the Government. During, 
October 1967, however, through the medium 
of Hearings ordered by President Johnson, 
the community’s needs and proposed solu- 
tions to the community’s problems were 
highlighted to the leaders of the Govern- 
ment in a history-making manner. 

As a result of these hearings in El Paso, the 
community is seeking more Federal action, 
and is expecting more action—and the Com- 
mittee is providing the kind of help which 
it is uniquely qualified to provide to other 
agencies, Federal, State, local and private. 

How it does this and with what results 
is set forth as follows: 


THE COMMITTEE STAFF 


Supporting the Committee, a staff, of small 
size but extensive familiarity with the prob- 
lems of the Spanish speaking/or the Federal 
departments and agencies, carries out these 
functions: 

Program and Project Assistance: This in- 
volves the two-part activity of guiding Mex- 
ican American groups to the program re- 
sources of the Federal Government and help- 
ing agencies identify and respond to the 
needs of the Mexican American community. 

Too often Federal programs which fit per- 
fectly the needs of other segments of society, 
fail to match the needs of this community. 
Without assistance Mexican Americans too 
often lack the familiarity with government 
structure and procedure to take advantage of 
Federal programs that already exist. 

Research: The staff maintains an overview 
of public and private research of use to the 
Mexican American community. Essentially, 
this consists of evaluating and synthesizing 
the relevant research of others and the stim- 
ulation of such research. 

There is literally no such institution as a 
Mexican American college or university and 
with the end of the Ford Foundation’s Mexi- 
can American research project at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, there is 
no research clearing house of any kind for 
the community other than that of the Com- 
mittee. 

Job Placement: Given the low level of Mex- 
ican American participation in Federal em- 
ployment and the rising interest in recruit- 
ing talented members of the community, the 
staff works to help fill this gap. The Commit- 
tee has been matching potential profes- 
sional-level employees with suitable Federal 
positions and those in private industry whose 
increasing interest has also been stimulated 
by the Committee. 

Public Information: From time to time 
information is prepared for the press, radio, 
television, and magazines to alert the Mexi- 
reves American community of Federal activi- 

es. 
THE EL PASO HEARINGS 

The first assignment of the Committee, 
mentioned in the President’s memorandum 
establishing the Committee, was “to meet 
with the Mexican Americans, to review their 
problems and to hear from them what their 
needs are, and how the Federal Government 
ean best work with State and local govern- 
ments, with private industry and with the 
Mexican Americans themselves in solving 
these problems.” 

Consultation with leaders 

Consultation with Mexican American 
leaders and “grass roots” representatives was 
immediate and intensive. Emphasis was on 
positive action, on solutions, not mere state- 
ments of problems, As the President told 
Chairman Ximenes during the discussions of 
the plans, the time for soothing generalities 
is over; we must now move to the solution 
of the problems,” 

The President personally picked the date 
and the place of what was designated the 
Cabinet Committee Hearings on Mexican 
American Affairs: El Paso, Texas, October 
26th through October 28th. 

The location was to make the meeting easy 
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of access for the Mexican Americans and 
to be free of interruptions in the time of 
two score and more of Federal officials at- 
tending. Above all, it was to assure that the 
Government officials would meet face to face 
with the Spanish-surnamed people and 
would listen to solutions. 


Selecting participants 


Obviously, not all Mexican Americans could 
attend. Great care was taken in issuing in- 
vitations to give geographical balance, a full 
range of views and experience, and represen- 
tation of all occupations from migrants to 
professionals. 

Suggestions were solicited from individ- 
uals, national organizations, government offi- 
clals—both appointed and elected—at na- 
tional and local levels, educational institu- 
tions, private business, and many others. 

Nearly 25,000 nominations were received 
by the application of several dozen stand- 
ards. This large number was sifted in an at- 
tempt to find 1,500 participants able “to 
talk about what can be done through speci- 
fic programs to achieve the rightful ambition 
of Mexican Americans to play their full role 
in our society.” 


Selecting subjects 


Subjects were chosen with like care. Six 
concurrent panels of Federal officials were 
set up to run continuously morning and af- 
ternoons for two days. The 1,500 participants 
were assigned to sessions according to their 
experience and interest. In each case a Mexi- 
can American was appointed monitor to chair 
the panels and assure full hearing of all 
viewpoints. 

Panels were on Agriculture; Labor; HEW; 
Housing and Urban Development; Poverty; 
Economic and Social Development. 

In addition, 50 round tables were held 
concurrently on the evening separating the 
first two day-time sessions. These were ex- 
clusively for the participants to discuss pres- 
entation of their views to the officials on the 
panels. 

Community cooperation 

Public rooms in six hotels, classrooms and 
the auditorium of the University of Texas at 
El Paso, and facilities of the U.S. Army from 
Fort Bliss and Fort Sam Houston were used. 
The staff of the Committee was augmented 
by Army personnel, officials and staff of the 
El Paso Chamber of Commerce, and other 
community groups and private citizens— 
Mexican Americans and others—whose co- 
operation was unfailingly generous and help- 
ful. 

Federal participants 

The Hearings were opened by Vice Presi- 
dent Humphrey. For the first time in Ameri- 
can history, this number of Cabinet mem- 
bers and several score high Federal officials 
gathered in one place in the country outside 
of Washington to meet with one group of 
citizens for two days of give-and-take. 

The meetings were concluded by a speech 
of President Johnson. He brought with him 
the President of Mexico who also addressed 
the final session. A traditional Fiesta ar- 
ranged by citizens of El Paso concluded the 
historic gathering and marked what has since 
been called a watershed in Mexican Ameri- 
can affairs, a milestone in democratic gov- 
ernment, and the greatest step forward to 
date in centuries of Mexican American his- 
tory.” 

PROBLEMS DEFINED, DIRECTIONS CHARTED 

The specific problems the Mexican Ameri- 
can community has faced were minutely 
examined at El Paso, some for the first time. 
From this came affirmation of goals long held 
and some new directions, 

Typical of the problems: 

In the five Southwestern states, Mexican 
Americans, 14 years of age and older, have 
only 8.1 years of schooling, compared with 
12.0 years for the average Anglo-American of 
the same age. 

Mexican American children have a school 
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drop-out rate that is over twice the national 
average. 

Mexican Americans in barrios had an un- 
employment rate of 8 to 13 percent in 1966 as 
compared to a national average of 4 percent 
for that year. 

Subemployment rates for Spanish-sur- 
named residents of the slums were 42 to 47 
percent, 

Employment of Mexican Americans by the 
Federal Government was in need of atten- 
tion. The Civil Service Commission report in- 
dicated, for example, that the Selective Serv- 
ice Board had no Spanish-surnamed em- 
ployees above the Grade of GS-8, and in the 
Department of Justice, only 62 top-level posi- 
tions out of a total of 11,695 were held by 
Mexican Americans. 

The 1959 family income under $3,000 of 
urban Spanish-surnamed families was 28.5 
percent in Arizona; 17.5 percent in California; 
28.6 percent in Colorado; 33.1 percent in New 
Mexico; and 47.3 percent in Texas. 

The 1959 family income under $3,000 of 
rural Spanish surnamed families was 50.4 
percent in Colorado; 53.8 percent in New 
Mexico; and 69.2 percent in Texas. 

In Arizona 32.4 percent of the dilapidated 
homes belong to Mexican Americans and in 
Colorado 24.3 percent of such housing be- 
longs to the Spanish-surnamed citizen. 

Out of discussions by the 1,500 Mexican 
Americans, Federal officials and other par- 
ticipants of these and a myriad of other 
problems came more than 1,000 specific rec- 
ommendations and agreement on the funda- 
mental new directions: 

The cultural differences and background 
of the Mexican American community must 
be acknowledged and understood; 

Bilingual education in all phases of in- 
struction should be developed; 

Federal agencies must develop and prac- 
tice an “outreach” philosophy in bringing 
services to the Mexican American commu- 
nity; 

Federal employment opportunities must be 
to the Mexican American 


The community must be involved in all 
aspects of program planning whether it is in 
school activities or model cities programs; 

Problem solving must be undertaken 
through the cooperation of Government, pri- 
vate industry, and Mexican American civic 
and service organizations. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE RESPONSE FROM FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 


To: See below. 

From: The Secretary. 

Subject: Departmental work plan for Mexi- 
can-Americans, 

Date: January 16, 1968. 

Several months ago, I asked the Depart- 
ment to develop a special focus for the prob- 
lems of Mexican-Americans directing our 
programs more pointedly to this neglected 
portion of our population. I designated 
Joseph Colmen to assist me in this effort, and 
to organize for our work with the President's 
Interagency Committee on Mexican-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

I appreciate your preliminary work in in- 
ventorying what we have been and are doing 
that helps Mexican-Americans. Some forward 

was included in reports which you 
assembled for the Interagency Committee. 
The Committee’s hearings in El Paso iden- 
tified additional needs. 

Now we must demonstrate by action our 
good intentions. I would like your assistance, 
therefore, in preparing a specific work plan. 
The format attached has been provided for 
your response. It treats separately the rec- 
ommendations growing out of the El Paso 
hearings, to which we owe a response; and 
the plans you create based on your knowl- 


edge of your programs. 
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Although long range plans are necessary, I 
want to stress the importance of doing every- 
thing you can now within our current fund- 
ing authority to meet the needs of Mexican- 
Americans. This includes assigning this re- 
sponsibility to people within your agency 
who can and will get results and giving them 
your full support. 

Addresses: Harold Howe II, Commissioner 
of Education; Robert M. Ball, Commissioner 
of Social Security; Mary E. Switzer, Admin- 
istrator, Social & Rehabilitation Service; Wil- 
liam H. Stewart, M.D., Surgeon General, Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

(cc: Paul Miller, Philip Lee, Lisle Carter, 
James Kelly, Donald Simpson, Ralph Huitt, 
William Gorham, Edmund Baxter, F. Peter 
Libassi.) 


PROGRAMS AND PROJECT ASSISTANCE 


Refined by the discussions at the El Paso 
hearings, the Committee’s work of initiating 
and expediting programs took on new vigor 
and speed. Set forth below are programs and 
projects which reflect the new impetus 
arising from Committee activity during the 
period of this report. 

Manpower and training 

Concentrated Employment Programs have 
been established in comprehensive effort 
against hard-core unemployment. A total of 
$30,415,166 has been allocated for the pro- 
grams in San Antonio, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Phoenix, Albuquerque, Denver, 
Waco, and Oakland which account for over 
40 percent of the entire Mexican American 
population. 

More than 18,000 Mexican Americans have 
been trained or are receiving training through 
institutional Manpower Development and 
Training programs. This number included 
2,500 specially developed training slots de- 
signed to serve the unique needs of the 
Mexican Americans in various California 
cities. 

In addition to the regular U. S. Department 
of Labor-funded on-the-job training pro- 
grams in which Mexican Americans also par- 
ticipate, $3.3 million has been allocated for 
3,900 on-the-job training slots for Mexican 
American trainees. Projects are being admin- 
istered by Mexican American social service 
organizations in Richmond, Santa Rosa, 
Fresno, Los Angeles, San Diego, Salinas, Pico 
Rivera, Santa Clara, California; Denver, Colo- 
rado; and Maricopa County, Arizona. For the 
trainees who speak Spanish, the projects in- 
clude prevocational English classes. 

Operation SER (Service—Employment— 
Redevelopment) created in 1966, is now 
mounting Mexican American manpower pro- 
grams in thirteen Southwestern cities in 
which more than 3,000 unemployed persons, 
mainly Mexican Americans, will receive job 
preparation and placement services. Opera- 
tion SER is directed by Jobs for Progress, 
Inc., a non-profit organization sponsored by 
major Mexican American organizations; The 
League of United Latin American Citizens 
and the American GI Forum of the U.S. Op- 
eration SER has received approximately $7 
million in Manpower Development and 
Training Act funds. 

Mexican American youths in the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps increased to 38 percent 
in the Southwest during the 1967 summer 
work program as contrasted with 25 percent 
earlier. 

Federal Government recruitment and 
employment 

The Post Office Department in the last 
two years has added Mexican Americans to 
its staff at about 60 times the rate that it 
averaged in the last 120 years. 

Civil Service Commission survey of Federal 
employment indicates that, during the period 
of June, 1965 to November, 1967, there was 
an increase of 41 percent in Spanish sur- 
named Federal employees in the Southwest. 
Over 9,000 such appointments were made 
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from June, 1966 to November, 1967, with 
hundreds more being added to the Federal 
rolls in most recent months. 

The number of Mexican Americans in posi- 
tions paying over $11,000 per annum has vir- 
tually doubled in this period in the five-state 
area. 

This trend towards increased representa- 
tion of Spanish-surnamed Americans in the 
upper levels is dramatically reflected by the 
1967 increase of 185.2 percent in Spanish- 
surnamed GS-15 appointees since the 1963 
level. 

Much of this progress is the direct result 
of regular meetings and constant communi- 
cation of the Inter-Agency Committee staff 
with ranking agency personnel directors and 
special departmental task forces created to 
make recruitment and hiring practices more 
responsive to the Mexican American com- 
munity. 

Activities have included the launching of 
recruiting drives by member agencies of the 
committee at schools and colleges with sub- 
stantial Spanish surname enrollment. For 
example, during early 1968, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare conducted 
recruitment drives through eleven cities in 
the Southwest. Since February, the Depart- 
ment has hired 134 Mexican Americans up 
to and including GS-15 level (paying more 
than $18,000 a year). 

New job element rating techniques and ex- 

procedures are being designed to 
eliminate unnecessary experience or educa- 
tional requirements for entry level positions. 
The Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment has pioneered in new testing pro- 
cedures which will permit the Government to 
evaluate the job potential of workers whose 
abilities might not be reflected by written 
examinations. 

The Inter-Agency Committee is furnishing 
both technical assistance and information on 
talented members of the Mexican American 
community to interested Government agen- 
cies through a Committee staff-operated pool. 

The Inter-Agency Committee has compiled 
and published a listing of over 1,400 Span- 
ish-surnamed students who graduated from 
college during the current year. The first 
such compilation has been distributed to 
Federal agencies, private employers and other 
interested groups. Reports received by the 
Committee indicate a great interest among 
these employers. For example, one large na- 
tional corporation has already hired 22 re- 
cent graduates and one school system has 
mailed applications to over 175 education 
majors who appeared in the booklet. 

The Civil Service Commission is studying 
a new Federal merit promotion policy to as- 
sure fairer consideration of Mexican Ameri- 
can employees for advancement and to assure 
that employees are more fully informed 
about promotion opportunities; the Civil 
Service Commission has also committed itself 
to substantially more emphasis on training 
for lower level employees to assist their ad- 
vancement. 

The Civil Service Commission, Federal per- 
sonnel officers, union officials and leaders of 
minority group organizations are reviewing 
proposed changes in the procedures for filing, 
investigating and resolving complaints of dis- 
crimination within Federal agencies. 

Civil Service inter-Agency Boards of Exam- 
iners in the Southwest regions are working 
with Mexican American organizations to 
locate candidates and to identify employ- 
ment problems. Use is being made of the 
Spanish language media to advertise job 
openings and examination announcements. 

Agencies are being encouraged to recruit 
and hire bilingual and bicultural employees 
where there is a demonstrated need for em- 
ployees with these qualifications. In the four 
Civil Service Regions with substantial Mexi- 
can American population, the Commission is 
now especially employing Spanish-speaking 
persons for public information and testing 
positions. 
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Federal-private coopération in employment 


The Inter-Agency Committee, in conjunc- 
tion with Plans for Progress (a unit in the 
Executive Office of the President, staffed by 
executives loaned by industry to intensify 
private sector cooperation) and the Com- 
munity Relations Service, sponsored the 
Southwest Employers Conference on Mexican 
American and Indian Employment Problems. 
More than 200 representatives of private in- 
dustry convened on July 10, 1968 for a three- 
day conference in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Another is being considered for California. 

Efforts to enlist the interest of industry in 
hiring Mexican Americans include specific 
assistance to companies in devising equal em- 
ployment opportunity programs as well as 
almost daily contact with business executives 
regarding the employment of Mexican 
Americans. 

Education 


In January, 1968 the President signed the 
Bilingual Education Bill amending the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
The bilingual and bicultural education pro- 
visions authorize research, experimentation, 
demonstration and operating activities. These 
include the development of curricula, meth- 
ods, materials, media and administrative pro- 
cedures relating to bilingual instruction. 

Primarily through ESEA funds, HEW has 
sponsored research and demonstration pro- 
grams for pre-school and elementary students 
of multi-lingual and multi-cultural back- 
grounds in San Antonio, El Paso, Travis 
County, Texas; Northern New Mexico and 
Las Cruces, New Mexico. Included are the 
Southwestern Educational Development La- 
boratory in Austin, the Good Samaritan Pre- 
School Bilingual Program in San Antonio 
and Project Follow-Through in Corpus 
Christi. 

Related Activities involve the utilization, 
in Denver, Colorado, and in eleven Texas 
counties, of televised programs to teach Eng- 
lish and to strengthen self-image among 
Mexican American students through an un- 
derstanding of their total cultural heritage. 
Under the Experienced Teacher Fellowship 
Program, the University of Arizona is train- 
ing teachers of bilingual-bicultural students. 

Through the talent Search Program of 
HEW, $854,125 has been made available for 
nine projects in the Southwest to identify 
talented high school students and encourage 
them to complete high school with a view 
toward pursuing a higher education. 

National Defense Education Act loans, Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Grants, Guaranteed 
Loans and the Work/Study Program are 
being utilized increasingly by colleges in the 
Southwest to help needy Mexican American 
students. For example, Our Lady of the Lake 
College in San Antonio has made use of all 
such aids in its Project Teacher Excellence 
and the West Texas University combines 
financial aid to students with an effort to 
educate non-profit organizations in the uses 
of Work-Study participants. 

A Mexican American Affairs Unit of the 
Office of Education was established at the 
urging of the Inter-Agency Committee on 
Mexican American Affairs. The Unit has con- 
ducted a field survey among the Mexican 
American communities in the Southwestern 
States, now being analyzed. 

Migrant training and education 

In Florida, Texas, and California, a Migrant 
Compensatory Education Project has been 
established to provide basic and remedial 
education, occupational training, vocational 
rehabilitation, health and food services and 
economic support to 1,000 migrant youths 
and their families. 

In Illinois, the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity has established a program of adult basic 
education service for Mexican American mi- 
grants settling out of the migrant stream, 

In Arizona, a series of television tapes are 
being utilized to teach the adult Mexican 
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American migrant of low literate level how 
to speak basic, simple English. 

In Texas, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, under Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, has 
set up special bilingual instruction for mi- 
grant children. The Rio Grande Valley Edu- 
cation Service Center will serve over 70,000 
Spanish-speaking and migrant children in 
four Texas counties. 

In Mesilla Valley of Dona Ana County, 
New Mexico, educational radio is being util- 
ized to increase the communication skills of 
over 500 children from migrant agricultural 
families and other disadvantaged children. 

In Northern New Mexico, the Home Edu- 
cation Livelihood Program is providing adult 
basic, general and vocational education as 
well as assisting in the establishment of 
farm cooperatives and small village industry. 

Eight High School Equivalency Programs 
have received funding for their second year 
from the Migrant Division of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Seventy-five percent 
of the youths are migrants and over seventy- 
five percent are Mexican American. Programs 
are in Claremont, California; Pueblo, Colo- 
rado; Lincoln, Nebraska; Eugene, Oregon; 
Pilman, Washington; El Paso, Texas; Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; and Roswell, New Mexico. 

The Migrant Division of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity has funded twelve in- 
formation and referral centers for migrants 
and seasonally employed farmworkers in 
areas with large numbers of Mexican Ameri- 
cans. Mexican American migrants are in 
eight of the twelve areas covered by the 
information centers. 

Migrant labor 

The influx of bracero labor, citizens of 
nearby countries who compete with U.S. 
citizens for jobs, was reduced during the 
past year to only 0.4 percent of its 1959 
level in terms of man months of employ- 
ment, or to 1/250 of its former number. 

The Department of Labor has established 
higher housing standards for farmworkers 
who are hired through the Employment 
Service Offices. 

The Inter-Agency Committee, in support 
of community efforts, continues to urge the 
enactment of legislation extending the right 
of collective bargaining to farm laborers. 

The 1968 Sugar Beet wage rate determina- 
tion provides a 5.9 percent to 7.7 percent in- 
crease in piece rates and a 10 cent increase in 
the hourly rate. Stricter protective provisions 
for minors and more stringent regulations 
governing labor contractors were also ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Agriculture and rural development 


Seven counties in Texas, each containing 
a Mexican American population of 10 percent 
or more, are on a Commodity Distribution 
Program target list of the Department of 
Agriculture’s efforts aimed at the nation’s 
1000 poorest counties—counties which had 
not previously obtained coverage. 

The Forest Service has reallocated $1,- 
000,000 for additional use in revegetation of 
grazing lands in Northern New Mexico and in 
Colorado, benefiting the many Mexican 
Americans in the area who conduct small 
farming operations. 

The Forest Service is dividing its contracts 
into smaller units so that small village groups 
can bid, thus creating jobs and stimulating 
the depressed economy in areas of Northern 
New Mexico. 

The Forest Service has provided funding 
for the Trinchera Ranch Exchange to pro- 
vide job and economic development in Cos- 
tilla County, Colorado, where over 70 percent 
of the population is Spanish surnamed. 

Statistical data 


The Bureau of the Census will include in 
the 1970 Census a notation on the language 
spoken in the home if it is other than English 
and other questions to acquire data needed 
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to define and attack problems of the Span- 
ish-speaking. 

HEW has changed its surveys so that Mex- 
ican American school enrollments will be 
counted more usefully. 

The Civil Service Commission report on 
minority group Federal employees has been 
expanded to include more vital information 
on Mexican American employment in the 
Federal government. 

Housing 

The Santa Clara County Housing Author- 
ity in conjunction with the California Better 
Housing for Mexican Americans Committee 
has received a planning grant for public 
housing units for 450 families and 250 elderly 
people. 

The East Los Angeles Improvement Coun- 
cil has received $1,850,000 for the construc- 
tion of moderate income rent supplement 
housing units. 

Funds have been granted for the construc- 
tion of 300 units of low rent and rent sup- 
plement housing for elderly people, 50 per- 
cent of whom are Mexican American. 

The Home Improvement Project in Albu- 
querque received an additional $73,000 in 
March, 1968 to continue its program of re- 
habilitation of homes and employment for 
the unskilled unemployed. 

Model cities 

The Model Cities Program now includes 
several cities which contain a high percent- 
age of Spanish surnamed population: Fresno, 
California; San Antonio, Eagle Pass, Waco, 
Texas; Denver, Trinidad, Colorado; Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico; and Saginaw, Michigan, 
and New York. 

NEIGHBORHOOD FACILITIES 


The first HUD assisted neighborhood facil- 
ity, opened in February 1967, was the LEAP 
Community Center in Phoenix, Arizona, with 
a grant of $185,226 and serving nearly 3,000 
Mexican American families. Since, many 
Projects have been completed to serve the 
needs of Mexican American families, includ- 
ing centers in El Paso, Carrizo Springs, Texas; 
Pagaso Springs, Colorado; Flagstaff, Arizona; 
Delano, Calexico, California. Grants for these 
projects totalled $900,700. 


EXAMPLES OF INDIVIDUAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


„. . . A Father of five children in Los 
Angeles, California was unemployed for a 
period of nine months due to his lack of 
education and skills. A number of times, he 
and his family lived in their automobile 
while he searched for a job. In February, 
1968, he heard of the Mexican American Op- 
portunity Foundation and was enrolled in 
their on-the-job training program. He now 
is earning $2.75 an hour working for a com- 
pany where he was placed.” 


„ . . A disadavntaged five-year old in San 
Antonio, Texas, was thought to be retarded. 
The Good Samaritan Center enrolled him in 
their pre-school bilingual program, partially 
funded by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The child has become a 
bright, outgoing boy with average or above 
average ratings on all tests.” 

„. . . A young girl in San Antonio, Texas, 
motherless and responsible for younger 
brothers and sisters, had a poor high school 
academic record. But her potential was rec- 
ognized by Project Teacher Excellence at our 
Lady of the Lake College and she was placed 
in the Work/Study Program, She has now 
completed her freshman year with no grade 
lower than a o', fulfilling her formerly im- 
possible dream of becoming a teacher of the 
disadvantaged.” 


„. . . The grandmother of 69 children in 
Harvey, Illinois, came to this country from 
Mexico in 1913 but was never able to acquire 
the education necessary for citizenship. She 
recently completed an Americanization class 
sponsored through the El Centro de Opor- 
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tunidad of Chicago Heights and the Adult 
Education Program of Bloom High School. 
She has been able to fulfill her desires of be- 
coming a citizen, reading the Bible, and 
setting an example for her family. One of 
her daughters is now a student in the 


program,” 


„ . A sixteen-year old in East Los Angeles, 
California, who must help support his 
fatherless family, was offered, through the 
Community Service Center in East Los 
Angeles, a job fourteen miles away in Engle- 
wood. He lacked transportation, but, through 
a special Job Bus Service”, operated by the 
Center, the youth was able to take the sum- 
mer job, He will continue his education in 
the fall.” 

„ . . A subsistence farmer and father of six 
children in Northern New Mexico lost most 
of his crops in 1967. Refusing defeat, he 
obtained a Farmers Home Administration 
loan to start anew. Not only is he now farm- 
ing profitably, but he is also helping to 
organize a farmers’ cooperative through the 
Home Education Livelihood Program which 
is aiding many Mexican Americans in the 
area.” 

Committee aid on programs and projects— 
tabular summary * 


ACTION TAKEN 


Program contacts: 
T 1,410 
State and local.......-..----.----. 128 
ne Ea ROP ee aS 697 
Mexican American organizations... 1,758 

Policy changes recommended -- 49 

Community projects: 
0 257 
Guidance provided - 133 

Individual hardship cases aided - 35 

Projects initiated by committee 87 

General information and assistance 1, 094 

Meeting arrangements: 

Interagenẽ 44 307 
W 60 
PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 

Total applicants RE 438 

eee 1,092 

Total placements——— 119 

Employment contacts with private 
» 66 

AREAS OF ACTION 

Individual actions: 
CCT 320 
Health, welfare, poverty 168 
Rural matters, migrants 165 
CCCP 118 
Justice and immigration 115 
i Ta ee ee 53 
TTT 208 
Economic development 48 
e eee eee 68 
Miscellaneous 34 


The figures in this table reflect requests 
and situations which required one or more 
written communications which are in the 
Inter-Agency Committee’s files for this year. 
They do not include requests and situations 
subject only to telephone and personal con- 
tacts. These latter outnumber those in the 
table many times but involved situations 
which could be disposed of without time- 
consuming correspondence or documentation 
or which already existed in the Inter-Agency 
files or in other agencies, government or 
private. 


SPANISH SURNAME EMPLOYMENT: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


1965 1967 percent 


increase 
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Identifiable Federally-funded projects 
established to serve the specialized needs of 
Mexican Americans (not including other 
projects by which Mexican Americans, and 
others as well, are served), 160. 


SOME FEDERAL GOVERNMENT POSITIONS TO 
WHICH MEXICAN AMERICANS HAVE RECENTLY 
BEEN APPOINTED 
Chairman, Inter-Agency Committee on 

Mexican American Affairs. 

Ambassador to Paraguay. 

Ambassador to El Salvador. 

Representative to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, with rank of Ambassador. 

Chairman, United States Section, United 
States-Mexico Commission for Border De- 
velopment and Friendship. 

Member, National Transportation Safety 
Board, Department of Transportation, 

Commissioner, Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

Member, United States-Mexico Commission 
for Border Development and Friendship. 

Member, National Advisory Commission on 
Income Maintenance Programs, 

Executive Assistant to the Federal Co- 
Chairman, Four Corners Regional Commis- 
sion, Economic Development Administration, 

Special Assistant to Commissioner Mem- 
ber, Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. 

Community Relations Specialist, U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission, 

Women’s Advisory Committee for the War 
on Poverty (2), Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Regional Director, Bureau of Work Train- 
ing Programs, Department of Labor. 

Deputy Regional Director, Bureau of Work 
Training Programs, Department of Labor. 

Consultant (to assist in internal review 
of the impact of its programs in Mexican 
American community), Department of Labor. 

Director, Southwest Area, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Executive Director, Peru, Peace Corps. 

Staff Member, President’s Council on 
Youth Opportunity. 

Member, National Advisory Committee for 
the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped, Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

Consultant, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

Coordinator for the West and Southwest 
Equal Employment Opportunity Program, 
Post Office Department. 

Director, Mexican American Education 
Unit, Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

Consultant, Advisory Committee on Books 
for Poor Children, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Member, Board of Appeals and Review, 
Post Office Department. 

Special Assistant, Office of Civil Rights, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

Director, Office for Spanish Surnamed 
Americans, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Legislative Counsel to Governor of Ameri- 
can Samoa, Department of the Interior. 

Director, National Capital Region of Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the In- 
terior, 

Assistant General Counsel, Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. 

Project Manager for Equal Employment 
Opportunities, Civil Service Commission. 

Member, National Advisory Committee on 
Welfare, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Member, Title III Advisory Committee, Of- 
fice of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Member, Advisory Committee on Graduate 
Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
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Educational Research and Training Spe- 
cialist, Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Attorney, Civil Rights Division, Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Member, Education Professions and Devel- 
opment Act Advisory Committee, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Consultant, Mexican American Education 
Project, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

Personnel Staffing Specialist, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Personnel Staffing Specialist, Department 
of Labor. 

Members, Advisory Committee on Guidance 
and Counseling, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Member, Advisory Committee on Voca- 
tional Education, Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. 

Information Officer, Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 

Consultant, National Institutes of Health, 

District Director, Bureau of Work Train- 
ing Programs, Department of Labor. : 

Program Analyst, Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

Compliance Officer, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Assistant Executive Director, Research, In- 
ter-Agency Committee on Mexican American 
Affairs. 

Chief, Program Division, Inter-Agency 
Committee on Mexican American Affairs. 

Special Assistant to the Executive Direc- 
tor, Inter-Agency Committee on Mexican 
American Affairs. 

Program Specialist (2), Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Mexican American Affairs. 

Administrative Assistant to the Chairman, 
Inter-Agency Committee on Mexican Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

The primary objective of the Inter-Agency 
Committee on Mexican American Affairs has 
been to find whether Federal programs are 
reaching Mexican Americans and to seek new 
measures, where such are necessary, to handle 
the community’s unique problems. The pro- 
grams mentioned in this report result from 
this kind of special attention to the Mexican 
American’s needs. 

However, the most vital—and somewhat 
intangible—function of the Inter-Agency 
Committee has been that of education. The 
Inter-Agency Committee found a great lack 
of knowledge and understanding within the 
agencies in regard to the Spanish-surnamed 
American. It also found a great willingness 
among the Government and private sector 
Officials to learn and to communicate with 
the Spanish-speaking people of our nation. 
Therein lies progress. 

On the other hand, the Committee has also 
found it necessary to acquaint the Mexican 
American community in the resources which 
exist for them in Government and the private 
sector. The ultimate success of this liaison 
role will be to bring the three—Government, 
private sector and people—together and es- 
tablish a permanent trust among them. 

VICENTE T. XIMENES, 
Chairman. 


RICHARD W. HOMAN, OF SUGAR 
GROVE, W. VA., ELECTED TO 
SERVE AS COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS— 
HOMAN OUTSTANDING SELEC- 
TION—DEDICATED, ENERGETIC, 
AND CAPABLE YOUNG LEADER 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 
Mr. RANDOLPH., Mr. President, for 


the first time in its long and distin- 
guished history of service to the Nation 
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and their families, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States have 
chosen a West Virginian as their com- 
mander in chief. 

Richard W. Homan, of Sugar Grove, 
W. Va., was elected to that office in De- 
troit, on August 23, 1968, at the 69th na- 
tional convention of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

I am happy that a fellow mountaineer 
has been selected to serve in this re- 
sponsible capacity in one of our great 
national organizations and I am genu- 
inely gratified that this honor has come 
to such a hard working but essentially 
gentle man who is possessed of the fine 
qualities that we so urgently need in 
places of leadership. 

Often we speculate on the qualities we 
seek in our leaders. It is a real tribute to 
the membership of the VFW that they 
looked at Rich Homan, considered the 
measure of the man and saw in him the 
qualities they sought. They found re- 
spect for tradition but insistence on 
progress. They found in him honesty, 
candor, and ambition. The membership 
also discovered in Rich Homan an abid- 
ing humility and an abounding pride— 
pride in our institutions, in the orga- 
nization he leads, and in his State and 
Nation. 

Rich Homan is a young man, with 
energy necessary to his task, but with 
enough years behind him to provide the 
insight that experience can bring. I have 
known Rich since he was a small boy. 
His father, Dr. V. R. Homan, was my 
good friend and counsellor during ear- 
lier political years. 

I am proud that Rich Homan, life 
member of VFW Post 9666 in Sugar 
Grove, has merited the opportunity to 
lead his great organization. The 1.4 mil- 
lion members of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars can look forward to a year of add- 
ed achievement and broad service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
short biography of Richard Homan and 
to include his acceptance speech to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars national con- 
vention on August 23. His speech out- 
lines his program, but more than that, 
it outlines the man—a man equal to the 
demanding times in which we live. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy and speech were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RICHARD W. Homan 

Richard W. Homan, Sugar Grove, West 
Virginia, was elected Senior Vice Commander- 
in-Chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States at its 68th Annual National 
Convention August 25, 1967 in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. At the organiation’s 67th Annual 
National Convention held in August 1966 in 
New York City, Homan was elected Junior 
Vice Commander-in-Chief. 

Shortly after assuming office, the Senior 
Vice Commander-in-Chief spent several 
weeks studying firsthand the conditions in 
the Far East, including in his itinerary Viet- 
nam, Korea, Taiwan, where he visited the 
island fortress of Quemoy, Hong Kong, Oki- 
nawa and Japan. 

Born January 14, 1923, he is the son of 
Leafy M. Homan and the late Dr. V. R. 
Homan. Attending Sugar Grove Elementary 
School, he was graduated from Franklin 
High School in Franklin, West Virginia, as 
Salutatorian of the graduating class of 1941. 
After service in World War II he was grad- 
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uated from Bridgewater College, Bridge- 

water, Virginia with a BA degree, majoring in 

mathematics. 

Inducted into the U.S. Army in 1944, 
Homan received basic training in Co, A, 
220th Infantry Training Battalion. He went 
overseas in February 1945, assigned to the 
610th Tank Destroyer Battalion. He served in 
the Rhineland and Central Germany cam- 
paigns and was promoted to sergeant. Fol- 
lowing World War II he was assigned to the 
International Military Tribunal, at Nurnberg, 
during the trials of top Nazi leaders, as 
noncom officer in charge of billeting and 
messing military personnel. 

Homan returned home in mid-1946 and 
opened a flour and feed processing plant, 
which was operated by personnel during the 
four years he spent at Bridgewater College. 
He also assists in management of a family- 
owned Hereford cattle ranch in Rockingham 
County, Virginia and Pendleton County, 
West Virginia. 

Homan is a life member of V.F.W. Post 
9666 in Sugar Grove, which he served through 
all chairs to Post Commander. He served 
two terms as District Commander and served 
as a chairman of every major committee in 
the Department of West Virginia as well as 
being elected Department Commander. He 
has served on the National Council of Ad- 
ministration, National Awards and Citations 
Committee, National Budget and Finance 
Committee, National Legislative Committee 
and during the year preceding his election 
as Junior Vice Commander-in-Chief he was 
Chairman of the National Loyalty Day 
committee. 

Among his various civic offices, the Senior 
Vice Commander-in-Chief has served 14 
years on the Pendleton County School Board 
and 12 years on the Pendleton County Ex- 
tension Service Committee; was a member of 
the Area Advisory Committee to the West 
Virginia Center for Appalachian Studies and 
Development of West Virginia University; 
was elected Vice President of the Pendleton 
County Bank in 1964; served on the Pendle- 
ton County Board of Health; and is serving 
a 6-year term on the Veterans Council of 
West Virginia Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs by appointment of the Governor of 
West Virginia. 

Homan is a member of Francis Asbury 
Memorial Methodist Church in Sugar Grove, 
having served as Sunday School teacher and 
as Superintendent. He is a charter member 
of the Sugar Grove Lions Club and is a 32nd 
Degree Mason. He is married to the former 
Jean Ann Simmons of Franklin, West Vir- 
ginia. He has five brothers. 

ACCEPTANCE SPEECH BY RICHARD W. HOMAN, 
Sudan Grove, W. Va., as COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, AUGUST 23, 1968 


My comrades of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, you have entrusted me with a great 
responsibility—one which I most earnestly 
sought, and which I shall strive with all of 
my being to discharge with credit to this 
great organization and to the nation we all 
serve. 

The high office of Commander-in-Chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars is a position 
which I assume with both humility and 
pride—one which I respect, but do not fear. I 
respect it because of its long-standing signif- 
icance to the veterans of America. I respect 
it for what our great organization has come 
to mean to the nation as a whole. I respect it 
for what it means to you and me, 

I do not fear it because the very nature of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars makes fear an 
unbecoming trait. I do not fear it because 
I know from experience that each of you 
stands with me and behind me in every bat- 
tle we shall wage. 

I am acutely aware, however, that you have 
accorded me the greatest honor of my life. 
I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
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I wish also to take this opportunity to pub- 
licly express my gratitude to my comrades of 
the Southern Conference and the Depart- 
ment of West Virginia, who have worked un- 
selfishly for my advancement in this great 
cause throughout the years; and to all of the 
members of my Post who initally placed 
their trust in me. 

In accepting the highest office in the great- 
est Service Organization this country has 
ever known, I am aware, of course, of its 
long-range programs and its historic and 
effective continuity of planning—of its con- 
tinuing successful operation and growth, due 
largely to our professional staff in Kansas 
City and Washington, I am gratefully aware 
of the dedicated service and the contribu- 
tion to its steady climb in prestige and prog- 
ress which is made year after year by our 
devoted volunteers on every level of our 
fifty-two Departments, 

Nor am I naive enough to think that I can 
improve, to any great extent, the product of 
their vision and their labor. Neither am I 
egotistic enough to contemplate substantial 
change. 

I am, however, ambitious for our con- 
tinued success. I am aware, also that I, as 
your Commander-in-Chief, am both privi- 
leged and expected to bring something fresh 
and inspirational into our campaign of con- 
tinuing service to this nation, and to those 
who have fought this nation’s wars. 

I shall devote every ounce of my energy to 
this dedicated cause. I shall give every wak- 
ing moment to this honored task. Together 
we shall continue to pursue the great patri- 
otic course the Veterans of Foreign Wars has 
travelled during the past seventy years. 

Never has there been a greater need for our 
service. Never have so many of this nation’s 
friends turned from her in her hour of trial. 
As we served her in the days of our youth 
when she was threatened only from without, 
sO must we serve her now as she is threat- 
ened also from within. 

Today the United States of America is 
threatened by unprecedented forces of evil— 
and the greatest of these is the outright dis- 
loyalty of a substantial number of her own 
people. She faces the most destructive cam- 
paign of misrepresentation and degenerating 
treachery within that has ever been con- 
ceived by an alien power. Fifty years of pre- 
meditation and malignant practice in deceit, 
psychological warfare, conspiracy, and inter- 
national seduction directed toward the con- 
quest of the free world, have at last been 
focused upon us by the Communist 
aggressors, 

In order to accomplish the great task 
which lies before us we must make respon- 
sibility to the nation our watchword and our 
battle cry. 

“Freedom,” used as a synonym for indi- 
vidual liberty,” has long been considered the 
most important element of our ? rm of gov- 
ernment. But “Freedom” is now being used 
as a synonym for “criminal license“ and 
“anarchy”. Freedom has been made the alter 
ego of lawlessness, and rebellion has been 
substituted for dissent. 

Thus it has become increasingly apparent 
that responsibility is the true and indis- 
pensible cornerstone of our form of govern- 
ment and the American way of life—respon- 
sibility for one’s personal conduct under the 
mandates and restraints of our government 
of laws. This is the essential ingredient with- 
out which American Democracy cannot long 
endure. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars and its 
Auxiliary are made up of responsible men 
and women—of responsible patriotic Amer- 
ican citizens. Without exception, our mem- 
bers have demonstrated the highest degree of 
responsibility upon the Field of Honor— 
regardless of their color, race or creed. In 
our historic service to the veterans of this 
great nation, we have asked no man for his 
pedigree. We shall renew our eternal com- 
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mitment to this end. But we shall at all 
times support the Rule of Law. Our great 
patriotic and public service organization, 
under its congressional charter, is steadfastly 
committed to this element of American 
Democracy—to individual and collective re- 
sponsibility under law—a personal respon- 
sibility freely accepted, and fearlessly and 
unselfishly discharged. 

We shall seek out new and greater areas 
of responsibility for ourselves and for the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars during the coming 
year. 

We are subjected ot an almost endless 
stream of anti-American propaganda which 
seeks to promote the theory that particular 
individuals and special groups should be 
permitted to decide for themeslves which 
laws they will obey, and which laws they 
will openly defy. There are those on every 
level of society who would have us believe 
that laws suppressing crime have gone com- 
pletely out of style. There are college pro- 
fessors and members of the clergy who openly 
assert that law should be completely sec- 
ondary to the peculiar aberrations of the 
dissenting mind. Law enforcement Officers 
have been made the public enemies of our 
time. 

On every hand, men and women who 
profess to wear the mantle of civilization 
clamor for “morality” as the opponent of 
law and order. 

I take this opportunity to challenge all 
the world to make a moral case for crimes 
of violence—to justify on any ground the 
crimes of rape, arson, theft, rioting and the 
accompanying destruction of property; as- 
sault and battery, and murder. I challenge 
any man to make a moral case for any of 
the primitive lawlessness which is being per- 
petrated upon innocent citizens throughout 
this land. If this be moral under any guise, 
then Satan has indeed assumed command. 

To men who have a just grievance in any 
form, I say, our courts await their call. Able 
counsel will be furnished to them free of 
charge. Compassionate judges eagerly await 
the opportunity to redress their wrongs. This 
is an uncontroverted fact no man of modern 
times would dare refute. There can be no 
justification for any man taking the law 
into his own hands. 

We of the Veterans of Foreign Wars will 
never surrender to these forces which are 
abroad in the land today. We will throw our 
individual and collective weight behind our 
law enforcement agencies and men, without 
reservation, until law and order is restored 
in every city, suburb, and hamlet of this 
land. 

The war in Vietnam continues as a cate- 
gory of great and unsolved problems in our 
national life—and in the personal lives of all 
Americans. 

We who have longed for peace in the tense, 
dark night of alien battlefield can under- 
stand and sympathize with those who feel 
the pangs of fear and grief today. But our 
nation is again at war—and “Duty, honor, 
country!” must be the watchword of all 
loyal citizens and respected men. When the 
nation goes to war all men must stand a little 
taller; all women must smile away their 
tears. Young men must lay aside their per- 
sonal dreams and forget their private fears— 
or go down the long and bitter road to the 
very end of life, despised, dishonored, and 
held in contempt by their fellow men. 

Regardless of the wisdom of war as a solu- 
tion to the problems of men and nations, or 
its lack, as long as there are American men 
and boys upon the fleld of battle, fighting 
and dying for the flag we too have served, 
we of the Veterans of Foreign Wars will stand 
firm in our commitment to them and to 
the cause for which they fight. We abhor 
the craven clamor which would deny them 
the right to achieve victory. We renew our 
oft repeated demand for a complete victory 
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over the Communist aggressors in Vietnam. 
We urge our government to turn its back 
completely upon the campaign for camou- 
flaged surrender. We commend the President 
of the United States for the realistic and 
courageous stand he has taken in the face 
of vicious and completely un-American crit- 
icism. We urge him, as Commander-in- 
Chief of all our military units, to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to conclude the 
war in Vietnam with an allied victory, and in 
a manner consistent with the honor of this 
great nation under God. We urge him to 
initiate new planning in order that our 
brave fighting men may fight to win. 

We renew our recommendation of an ef- 
fective blockade of North Vietnam, We urge 
again the establishment of a United States 
fleet in the Indian Ocean. 

We demand prompt, fearless, and vigorous 
legal action against those who seek to impede 
and divert the war effort here at home. If our 
existing statutes do not adequately cover this 
modern brand of treason we urge the Con- 
gress to enact legislation which does, Any 
US. Citizen who knowingly and intentionally 
gives aid and comfort to the enemy in time 
of actual war should suffer the penalties of 
law. With American troops fighting and dying 
to protect the Free World from Communist 
aggression, there can be no excuse for the 
tolerant attitude we display, toward traitors, 
draft-dodgers, dissenters, and demonstrators 
here at home. 

For more than two decades, Mr. Wilbur J. 
Cohen has languished in the various annexes 
to the luxurious offices of the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. He now occupies the position of Secre- 
tary itself. 

But this is not enough. He has recently 
recommended that he be made the “Health 
Czar” of the nation, with authority to estab- 
lish policies applicable to all federal health 
programs, including the VA Hospital system. 

We of the V.F.W. will oppose any such 
consolidation. We believe that the Veterans 
Administration should be maintained as a 
single agency for administering all benefits 
for veterans and their dependents, and more 
particularly, that the VA Hospital system 
should be maintained as a separate system for 
the sole purpose of providing treatment for 
eligible veterans. We will leave no stone un- 
turned to defeat Mr. Cohen’s recommenda- 
tion. 

We have a continuing obligation to provide 
service to all veterans, their dependents and 
survivors. We are particularly aware of our 
growing obligation to assist the young men 
returning from service in Vietnam. The 
staff of our National Rehabilitation Service, 
and our Department Service Officers through- 
out the country, have assisted the Veterans 
Administration in assuring that these young 
patriots are promptly and personally con- 
tacted and assisted in resolving all ques- 
tions and claims concerning benefits in which 
they may be interested. I trust that each 
of you will be as prompt and diligent in your 
cordial and persuasive invitations to them to 
join our ranks as members of the V.F.W. 

I know that each of you is tired. I know 
too that I can count on you, as you can count 
on me, and all of our comrades at home, to 
put our shoulders to the wheel throughout 
this year of Responsibility to the Nation. 

We have a great record of past achievement 
and service to live up to—a great challenge 
of continuing progress to surpass. But make 
no mistake about it, comrades, I shall call 
upon each of you, every day, to surpass it. 
And difficult as it may be, with the help of 
God, and the untiring efforts of our dedi- 
cated comrades throughout the fifty-two 
Departments, we will do exactly that. 

I am looking forward to my visits with 
you throughout my term of office. Go home 
in safety now—and come out fighting. 
Thank you once again for the great honor 
you have entrusted to my care. 
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LOCAL CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT 
STRENGTHENS DEMOCRACY 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent report on how the people of Switzer- 
land guard against big central govern- 
ment and its happy results as related by 
Henry J. Taylor should be of interest to 
our own people at this time in history. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I am happy to in- 
clude Mr. Taylor’s report, as follows: 

SWITZERLAND CaN TEACH Us MUCH, IN 

Many FIELDS 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

On August 1, suddenly and beautifully, 
a great symphony of bells breaks out, echoing 
and re-echoing through Switzerland’s moun- 
tains and valleys, and bonfires are lit on the 
tall peaks, flickering like fireflies. The Swiss 
are celebrating their independence day. 

They could teach us in the United States 
much about good government, 

The odds against prosperity there, as well 
as independence, always have been large. 
About 23 percent of the nation is rock, ice 
or icefield. Switzerland’s sole natural re- 
sources are scenery and water power. Yet next 
to Britain and Belgium (both maritime na- 
tions) Switzerland is the world’s most indus- 
trialized nation. 

She faces world competition without any 
coal, oll, bauxite, gold, tin, iron, lead or even 
enough timber for her wood, most of which 
she brings from Finland and Scandinavia. 
She lacks soil space to feed her people. Never- 
theless, the Swiss import their requirements 
and convert them so successfully for them- 
selves and the world markets that the per 
capital wealth not only exceeds ours but is 
9 pet among the three billion people on 


A powerful assembly of independent- 
minded people is inextricably knotted with 
these soaring masses in the center of 
Europe. 

Switzerland broke the battle-axe of Aus- 
tria and shattered the fearsome sword of 
Charles the Bold. Switzerland maintains to- 
day the largest ready army in all Western 

,000 fully trained men, backed 
by 400 jets. 


On Geneva's restoration monument you 
can see an excerpt from an ordinance of 
1536 proclaiming free compulsory educa- 
tion for all children. Most European coun- 
tries did not have compulsory education for 
children until after World War I. And to- 
day her contribution to the arts 
and sciences includes 14 Nobel Prize winners. 

The people are sovereign— Really sov- 
ereign. Accordingly, the Swiss government’s 
performance for the people is probably the 
best in the world. For the Swiss are deter- 
mined to keep the government as close at 
hand, and as controlled as possible. Thus, 
the 25 cantons (states) are intensely con- 
cerned with cantonal responsibilities and in- 
tensely antagonistic to any big brother en- 
croachment by the federal authority at the 
capital in Berne, 

As a result, there are few federal taxes, 
except for defense and national highways. 
Most revenue and other laws must originate 
in the cantons. Then a sufficient number of 
cantons must ask Berne for federal enact- 
ment by the equivalent of our House and 
Senate before a law can become national, 
Finally, the proposed legislation must clear 
the hurdle of direct, popular vote (Sundays) 
in a nationwide referendum. 
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The parliament annually elects a seven- 
member federal council (Bundesrat) from 
among abundant political parties. A dif- 
ferent federal councilor is chosen president 
of Switzerland each year. And if he were 
ever caught campaigning for this honor and 
power he would be drummed out of Swiss 
public life overnight. 

There is an inspiring harmony of good 
judgment, charity, true liberty, valor and 
individual self-reliance to be seen there. A 
nation cannot be stronger than its beliefs. 
Its beliefs cannot be manufactured to suit a 
moment, a government, a policy, a political 
party or a person. Independence day pays its 
own honor to Switzerland and the Swiss. 


THE SLURS AGAINST SENATOR 
THURMOND 


HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the dis- 
iinguished columnist, Holmes Alexander, 
recently wrote a most thoughtful and 
revealing column about the distinguished 
senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. THurmonp]. I feel certain Senators 
will be interested in this candid article, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SLURS AGAINST SENATOR STROM 
THURMOND 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


Something’s wrong with the blood of 
honest men if it doesn’t boil at the roasting 
in the press of South Carolina’s Sen. Strom 
Thurmond. 

There's the leading editorial in the New 
York Times which calls it a “repulsive 
spectacle” when this “flagrant racist“ was 
seen to accompany Richard Nixon to the 
Miami Beach rostrum. There’s columnist 
Tom Wicker caterwauling about the “shock- 
ing sight of. . the burning eyed racist” in 
“the party of Abraham Lincoln,” and the 
mawkish apostrophe to “any Republican if 
he gains Strom Thurmond and loses his 
political soul.” 

Clean newsprint shouldn’t be soiled by 
further examples of hysterical diatribes. The 
excuse for it, that Thurmond “bossed” the 
Southern states’ support of Nixon and the 
nomination of Maryland Gov. Spiro Agnew, is 
despicable. The name-calling and the racist 
incitation are a disgrace to the truth and 
decency which journalism aspires to. I don’t 
know when as good a man as Thurmond has 
been so scurvily treated and the reading pub- 
lic served up such fraudulent malice. 

Cross my heart, I think it must be known 
by every national news-coverer that Strom 
Thurmond is among the most exemplary men 
in political life. It is common knowledge that 
he possesses in abundance, every character- 
istic that is admirable in a public man. He 
is deficient, to be sure, in the ancilliary 
virtues, such as humor and bonhommie. His 
puritanic abstinence from tobacco, liquor and 
philandering has combined with his indus- 
triousness and serious-mindedness to make 
him a man apart from the convivial frolics 
where many masculine friendships are 
formed. But this is his loss, not the public’s. 

Thurmond's dedication to fundamentalism 
in government has not led him into expedi- 
ency and experimentalism, and has alienated 
him from social revolutionaries. But I take 
him at his word that never in his life has 
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Thurmond spoken an unkind word to a Negro 
or the Negro race. 

Those who demean him for his opinions’ 
sake are talking about a citizen-soldier with 
17 decorations earned in combat with the 
82nd Airborne Division at a time when he 
was past normal military age. They are de- 
riding the conscience of a Southern governor 
whose administration, as far back as 1947, 
abolished the poll tax as a condition of vot- 
ing. They are ridiculing a faith in democracy 
so deep that in 1954 he went on a write-in 
ballot with the awkward name of J. Strom 
Thurmond and, having won the Senate seat, 
resigned in 1956 and ran again so that the 
people could speak on a regulation ballot. 

He changed his party but not his principles 
in 1964. In 1966 he became the first Republi- 
can senator ever elected in South Carolina— 
carrying 45 of the 46 counties, an impossi- 
bility if the Negro electorate, completely 
enfranchised in his state, had opposed him. 

Those who vilify Thurmond with racist 
taunts haven't heard about James Stephens, 
Negro of Walterboro, S.C., who dropped out 
of Howard University for lack of funds, and 
was advanced funds by the senator to com- 
plete his education and become an Army 
dentist. They never heard of Leroy Wash- 
ington, Negro, of Anderson, S.C., who stands 
a good chance this year to win Thurmond’s 
appointment to the Naval Academy. 

Thurmond's detractors don’t know about 
the $100,000 Thurmond Foundation at Aiken 
which gives educational grants on the basis 
of “most worthy, most needy.” The “repul- 
sive spectacle” of Thurmond at Miami Beach 
was one of honesty so pure that he dissolved 
a $200,000 law firm when he came to the 
Senate. It exposed a convention boss“ so 
lenient that he did not demur when Nixon 
passed over the four men on the Southern 
preferred list—Senators Tower, Baker and 
Griffin and Congressman Rogers Morton— 
and finally chose between two on the ac- 
ceptable list—Governors Volpe and Agnew. 

There are very few absolutes in life, and 
fewer in politics, but Thurmond comes as 
close as humanly possible to being a man of 
unassailable character and unsurpassable 
virtue. 

It would be easier to forgive the assailants 
of his good name if they knew not what they 
did. But this man’s life of 65 years is an 
open book. Evil to those who evil speak of 
one so nearly above reproach. 


FINDING OUT ABOUT AGNEW 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, Paul Harvey, 
the noted commentator, has done what 
many of his fellow newsmen should do at 
the start of this political campaign— 
they should find out about the candidates 
who will be the subjects of their columns 
and their broadcasts. 

What Paul Harvey has found out about 
Spiro Agnew makes just as good reading 
as the GOP vice-presidential candidate 
makes good sense. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the Paul Harvey 
Column, “Finding Out About Agnew,” in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

FINDING OUT ABOUT AGNEW 
(By Paul Harvey) 

When Spiro Agnew was tagged a candidate 
for Vice President, like you, I said, Who's 
he?” 

Then some familiar nit-pickers went to 
work on him and I got interested. 
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Left-leaning newsmakers and news re- 
porters sought to depict him as a racist. 
Alert that our media sometimes maligns and 
indicts without evidence, I sought to back- 
track on that allegation. 

I cannot find one act or utterance by this 
Maryland governor which is at variance with 
what you and I and the overwhelming 
majority of Americans of all colors have 
stood for—and stood against. 

In essence, Gov. Agnew is for civil rights 
for everybody; against civil disobedience by 
anybody. 

He has said: 

“Lawb: cannot be condoned or our 
nation’s very foundations crumble.” Surely 
you agree with that. 

“There have been racism and deprivation 
for centuries. What led to the recent ex- 
plosive crescendo is that lawbreaking has 
become a socially acceptable and occa- 
sionally stylish form of dissent.” Amen. 

“Civil disobedience is at best a dangerous 
policy since it opens the path for each man 
to be judge and jury of which laws to keep 
and which laws to break.” 

“Rap Brown insists that ‘violence is as 
American as cherry pie.’ Remarks like this 
have created in the ghetto resident the be- 
lief that rioting is a right; it is not!” 

“Mounting civil disobedience is the be- 
ginning of riots, and riots are the beginning 
of revolutions.” History nods yes, yes! 

Constructively, Gov. Agnew says, “I very 
clearly repudiate white racism and I call on 
Negroes to repudiate black racism.” 

For the ghetto dweller he recommends 
“Negro ownership and management of com- 
mercial enterprises—‘black capitalism’—for 
resolving economic problems.” He says gov- 
ernment should insure only the “opportu- 
nity.” 

He has sponsored legislation at state level 
and endorsed federal legislation to promote 
that equality of opportunity. 

Gov. Agnew's views and recommendations 
sound from here entirely forthright, fair 
and constructive. 

Naturally, extremists advocating the “dis- 
obedience-to-riots-to-revolution” formula 
will object to his exposure of their 
objectives. 

So far Gov. Agnew has stood by his words 
and deeds, expressed unqualified pride in 
my record.” 

If he continues to stand firm, he will win 
back many of the critics. Certainly he will 
cement the respect of the law-abiding Negro 
majority which is as terrified as anybody of 
the recent tendency toward anarchy. 

Most of us appreciate and applaud any 
opinion, even though it may be at variance 
with our own, if it is sincerely propounded 
and unwaveringly defended. That's not easy. 
Agnew stands between the “haters” on both 
sides. 

Gen. Dwight Eisenhower once defended 
his own similar position saying, “It takes 
much more courage to walk alone down the 
middle of the road, being stoned from both 
sides, than to walk down either side in the 
comparative shelter of your extremist 
friends.” 


NEW MYTHS AND OLD REALITIES 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the armed 
invasion of Czechoslovakia by Russian 
troops has outraged the sensibilities of 
decent people all over the world and even 
Communist leaders in other countries of 
the world have denounced the Soviet 
Union for its naked aggression. 
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We can only hope that this most re- 
cent act of Russian treachery will open 
the eyes and minds of some of those mis- 
guided people among us who have been 
insisting for years that the Russians 
were mellowing; that the cold war was 
over; that we must depend upon the 
Russians to help extricate us from Viet- 
nam, and so forth. 

An editorial from the Peoria Journal 
Star of August 23, 1968, addresses itself 
to these questions and I include the edi- 
torial in the Recorp at this point: 


NEW MYTHS AND OLD REALITIES 


The Fulbright School of Forensic Phi- 
losophers is already trying to paper over the 
Russian rape of Czechoslovakia as a mere 
imitation of the same thing the U.S. did 
in the Dominican Republic and is doing in 
Vietnam. 

This is quite a strain, but they have lots 
of practice at straining facts. 

Even the Russians themselves know very 
well how completely different their action has 
been to U.S. “interventions,” and have ad- 
vertised that they know it. 

They did this by the crude attempt to fake 
three conditions that simply did not exist 
in Czechoslovakia. They tried to fake it that 
they had been “invited” by anonymous 
“Czech leaders”—a piece of fakery foiled by 
the agility and courage of the actual Czech 
leaders in boldly broadcasting (while they 
could) the truth. 

They tried to fake it that there was a 
kind of “counter-revolutionary” civil war in 
Czechoslovakia and a chaotic condition 
which required pacification. 

And they tried to fake it that Czecho- 
slovakia was being turned upside down by 
“foreign intervention” in that struggle. 

Eyewitness accounts, and the broadcasts 
of bona fide Czech leadership, and the state- 
ments of Czech diplomats at the U.N. have 
caught them in all three of these bold-faced 
lies. 

Yet, the lies are important. 

They demonstrate that the Russians were 
trying the fake conditions similiar to those 
that did exist in Vietnam and in Santo 
Domingo—and regarded their actions as justi- 
fied if those conditions could be success- 
fully claimed. 

Implicit is the admission by the Russians, 
that without those conditions their action 
was inexcusable. 

They recognize it, but the embarrassed 
American politicians whose whole intricate 
rationale about “Be nice to the Reds“ Hes 
exposed are breaking their backs to ignore 
it—and to excuse the inexcusable by just 
skipping over the matter of those all-im- 
portant conditions. 

The facts are rather clear. 

The Dominican Republican was a scene 
of chaos, street fighting, roaming armed 
mobs, a direct threat of a total breakdown 
of services vital to life in an urban center, 
and of Castro intervention. The existing 
authorities openly and clearly called for 
help—and we sent it. 

Once there, our forces acted with great 
restraint, were welcomed by a large part of 
the local population, and remained only 
long enough for arrangements to be made 
for a free election by which a legitimate new 
regime truly representing the wishes of the 
majority of the Dominicans could be estab- 
lished. This was done. 

In Vietnam, we came at the request of 
the existing regime into a condition of vicious 
guerrilla war and mass civilian massacres, 
together with decisive evidence of massive 
intrusion into that situation by the Red 
regime of North Vietnam. 

In neither case, did the nearby Commu- 
nist regimes of Castro and of Ho Chi Minh, 
at the time, even bother to hide their in- 
tention and expectation of bringing about a 
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Communist regime in the neighboring state 
by force. 

In contrast, Czechoslovakia was a spec- 
tacularly peaceful country, happy and con- 
tent, joyously celebrating its own popular 
steps to loosen its own Red tyranny vol- 
untarily. 

There was no chaos. No guerrilla war. No 
street mobs. No violence. No foreign interven- 
tion nor foreign threats to dictate by force 
the nature of a Czech regime. 

And the Red tanks rolled in from all sides 
after fake “agreements” to keep hands off 
and to approve the liberalization, in a flat- 
out rape of a happy and peaceful country... 
over the protests of its leaders and its exist- 
ing regime. 

The Fulbright school denies these realities, 
and persists in a pretense that not even the 
Russians, themselves, dare attempt—in order 
to “account” for the Russians acting in a 
manner far different from what the Fulbright 
followers had forecast. 

Why such crude and obvious fakery? Such 
sophistical argument? Such a desperate ef- 
fort to go farther than the Russians them- 
selves in trying to whitewash the incident? 

Because it makes a complete shambles of 
the doctrine of the High Lama of the Sect 
and of its “Bible’"—“Old Myths and New 
Realities.” (Fulbright’s book.) 

In physical reality as heavy and real as 
Russian tanks it has exposed the arguments 
of that sect as a bunch of new myths which 
served to hide and deny the old realities that 
are still with us. 

The inventors of these new myths must 
either confess total error, or hastily concoct 
some more new myths to dodge facing facts. 

Few people on the U.S. scene, including 
the late Joseph McCarthy, have been as ar- 
rogant, as vicious, as abusive and as sarcas- 
tic in their attacks on those who disagreed 
with them as the “New Myth” cult. 

And now they haven't the integrity or 
manhood to admit they were wrong. 

It figures.—C. L. Dancey 


REPORT TO THE PEOPLE 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, each ses- 
sion I report to the Ninth District of 
Missouri on major activities in Congress. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
my current newsletter which covers leg- 
islative accomplishments and a rundown 
on the efforts of the 90th Congress to 
control crime and make our streets and 
cities safe for our citizens. 

The report follows: 

In CONGRESS WitH BILL HUNGATR— A REPORT 
TO THE PEOPLE oF MISSOURI'S NINTH DISTRICT 

Dear Friends: The conventions are over 
and your 90th Congress has returned to 
complete action on pending legislation. When 
the second session convened in January, few 
held high expectations for its accomplish- 
ments. 

The President has been confronted with 
much opposition on many of his administra- 
tion programs. Increasingly, as we reached 
the appropriations bills in the closing weeks, 
a conservative tide seemed to take over. 


MAJOR LEGISLATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


This Congress has been less negative than 
anyone would have predicted. Its two biggest 
legislative accomplishments. were the tax in- 
crease and the crime control bills. To get 
a tax increase, the White House—and Liberals 
in Congress—had to pay the price of a $6 
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billion decrease in spending. In the crime 
bill, Congress was not content with just pro- 
viding federal assistance to local law en- 
forcement agencies, Instead, over opposition 
from the White House, it included provisions 
overturning Supreme Court decisions and 
authorizing wiretapping. 

The broadening of the crime bill beyond 
administration hopes or desires points up a 
significant fact. Congress is asserting its leg- 
islative initiative and independence, stress- 
ing its prerogatives. 

Your 90th Congress considered an assort- 
ment of legislation dealing with a wide va- 
riety of subjects—truth-in-lending and 
truth-in-packaging; better housing; scenic 
rivers and trails; a proposal for a Constitu- 
tional amendment to lower the voting age 
(which I sponsored); a ban on mall order 
sale of guns to narcotic addicts, mental de- 
fectives and criminals; control of stream and 
air pollution; water resource development, 
with continued funding for Cannon Dam, 
Meramec Park Reservior, Union Dam and 
Long Branch Reservior, to name but a few. 
Also funded were flood protection projects 
along the Mississippi, Missouri, Chariton and 
Gasconade Rivers. I testified in support of 
these water projects and believe their con- 
struction will do much for Missouri's econ- 
omy. 

THE OTHER WAR—THE FIGHT AGAINST CRIME 


Along with Vietnam, our Nation’s great 
problems are our fast-growing crime rate and 
the epidemic of civil disorders which wrack 
our cities. Law and order must prevail; we 
cannot tolerate those who would destroy 
lives and property. 

I have devoted a considerable amount of 
my professional career to the war on crime. 
As Prosecuting Attorney of Lincoln County 
(1951-1956), and later as a special assistant 
to the Attorney General (1958-1964), I ob- 
served the problems of our overworked and 
underpaid law enforcement officials, the 
strength and weaknesses of our judiciary, our 
prisons, and the probation and parole sys- 
tem. I have been angered by the smirk of a 
callous criminal evading punishment be- 
cause of a technicality. I have been moved by 
the look on the face of a teenage boy facing 
@ possible penitentiary sentence. 

I am concerned with the problems of 
crime, its prevention and punishment and 
the need to see that when the individual 
offender is released to society, he is a use- 
ful and law-abiding citizen. 

Improving and strengthening our criminal 
laws is one of the principal tasks of the 
House Judiciary Committee, of which Iam a 
Member. Hundreds of bills have been re- 
ferred to us for study and I have been a firm 
supporter of meaningful anti-crime legisla- 
tion By a vote of 368 to 17, we passed the 
Omnibus Crime Bill, which I supported in 
the Judiciary Committee and on the House 
Floor, Major provisions of the Omnibus 
Crime Bill are: 

Safe streets.—This bill authorizes one hun- 
dred million dollars in federal funds the first 
year and three hundred million dollars the 
second to help aid local agencies enforce the 
law. I am pleased that Congress voted funds 
for support of local police—a measure favored 
by more than two-thirds of you who re- 
sponded to my recent questionnaire, 

Court decisions—This new law gives fed- 
eral trial judges authority to determine 
whether a confession in a criminal case is 
voluntary and thus valid. This section would 
override recent Supreme Court decisions 
which ignore confessions simply because of 
delays in arraignment or failure to advise of 
the right to counsel. The Supreme Court re- 
fuses to consider these confessions even 
though they are found to be voluntary, trust- 
worthy and accurate. 

Wiretapping.— This bill permits wiretap- 
ping by federal, state and local law officers 
under court order in national security cases 
and in investigating certain serious crimes. 
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In emergency situations, officers are author- 
ized to eavesdrop for 48 hours before obtain- 
ing court permission. 


FINDING NEW WAYS TO FIGHT CRIME 


As much as we have done, there is much 
more which we must do to combat crime in 
the streets, I recently sponsored a resolution 
to create a joint congressional committee to 
study the crime problem and recommend 
new measures of crime prevention. This reso- 
lution was approved by the House 319 to 12. 


KEEPING POLICE MANPOWER ON DUTY 


Due to the increased level of crime, it is 
even more vital that police departments be 
kept at full strength. In my opinion, service 
in a local police department has greater pri- 
ority than military service. Accordingly, I 
have introduced legislation to defer police 
officers from the draft. This bill has been 
endorsed by the National League of Cities. 


ENABLING THE POLICEMAN TO DO HIS JOB 


As amazing as it may seem to those of us 
who respect the law, there are those who 
will impede police officials in the lawful exer- 
cise of their responsibilities: To cope with 
this situation, Congress hus passed legislation 
which makes it a federal crime to obstruct 
criminal investigations. I back this law 100 
percent! 

It seems only fitting when our local police 
are killed while rendering assistance to fed- 
eral officers, the federal government provide 
some form of compensation to the deceased 
Officer’s family for this tragic loss. As a co- 
sponsor, I was glad that Congress acted to 
provide benefits for such local law enforce- 
ment Officers and their families when the 
officer is injured or killed while apprehending 
a person for violating a federal law. 

Providing sufficient funds for police work 
is important—but money won't do it all. 
While the national government must do all 
it can to deal with crime and disorder, no 
amount of legislation in Washington or else- 
where can ever take the place of the “cop on 
the beat“ or the sheriff who enjoys the full 
support of his community. 

Pictured in my newsletter: Missourians 
who have shown great interest in the Lewis 
and Clark Trail which runs through eight 
counties in our Congressional District. Pic- 
tured at a recent meeting of the Lewis and 
Clark Trail Commission are left to right: Bob 
Killan (Nebr.) formerly of Knox City; Joseph 
Jaeger, Jr., Director of Missouri State Parks; 
Dayton Canaday (S. Dak.), former Chairman 
of the St. Charles County Historical Society; 
myself; and Reis Tuttle (Iowa), formerly of 
Lancaster. 

Shown on a recent visit is the Walt McQuie 
family of Montgomery City. Each year thou- 
sands visit our Nation’s Capitol. It is partic- 
ularly rewarding to see the keen interest chil- 
dren take in the workings of our government. 

One of the many groups to visit my office 
and tour the Nation’s Capitol was Girl Scout 
Troop No. 968 of Florissant. This is a most 
rewarding experience for groups of all ages. 

Pictured in the newsletter: Mr. James Mc- 
Clanahan, Manager, Callaway County Elec- 
tric Cooperative, and I discuss sonic boom 
and airport funding problems with Mr. Rob- 
ert Carnahan of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration. Pictured from left to right are Mr. 
McClanahan, myself, Mr. Carnahan and Air 
Force Colonel Raymond E, Clarkson. 


PARITY, JULY 1968 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the month- 
ly USDA report on prices received by 
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farmers in relation to farm costs reveal 
the dreary news that the farm parity 
level remained frozen at near depression 
levels of 73 percent. 

Higher farm prices were reported for 
hogs, chickens, and eggs, but offsetting 
these were decreases in corn, cotton, 
wheat, oats, soybeans, barley, flax, and 
grain sorghum. 

Higher costs in interest, taxes, and 
wages resulted in another new record 
high. 

In comparing the July factors of 
prices paid by farmers, and prices re- 
ceived with the average of 1957-59, or 10 
years ago, we find farmers get 8 percent 
more for their produce, but are paying 
21 percent higher farm costs. In fact, we 
find farm costs have gone up three times 
as fast as farm prices during this period 
of 10 years. 

The following table shows the parity 
ratio of the major farm commodities for 
July 1968, with a comparison column for 
July 1967: 


Un percent] 
Commodity July 1968, July 1967, Change 
73 percent 74 percent 
igh, een eke ee ae 45 48 —3 
Wheat 45 52 —7 
3 63 74 —11 
76 77 —1 
Milk. 87 85 +2 
Wool 46 47 —1 
Barley. 69 80 —11 
Flaxseed.. 72 74 —2 
LU Sree ae 68 76 —8 
yok oma grain 66 81 —15 
Soybeansz 74 80 —6 
Beef cattle 81 1 
Chickens. 71 64 +7 
E 71 65 +6 
84 88 —4 
86 84 +2 
62 64 —2 
PARITY, JULY 1968, 73 PERCENT 
lin percent] 
Commodity July june 1968 Change 
45 47 —2 
45 47 —2 
63 65 —2 
76 8 
87 89 —2 
46 47 —1 
69 73 —4 
72 74 —2 
68 78 —10 
68 —2 
74 75 —1 
81 80 +1 
71 69 +2 
71 70 +1 
84 78 +6 
86 88 —2 
62 6? els 
73 I Pea. 


SUMMARY OF A FORTHCOMING 
BOOK BY ARTHUR KROCK 


HON. SHERMAN P. LLOYD 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, Arthur 
Krock, who recently retired as Washing- 
ton correspondent for the New York 
Times, whose column was printed 
throughout America, and who spent 
nearly 60 years as a journalist on the 
Washington scene, is the author of a 
forthcoming book entitled, “Memoirs: 60 
Years on the Firing Line.” 
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The September 7 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post contains a report from that 
book, including a summing up. 

This summary, written by a man of 
Mr. Krock’s reputation, is a significant 
commentary worthy of the thoughtful 
consideration of all Americans. Mr. 
Krock's summary as printed in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post is as follows: 


If the usual standards of success and fail- 
ure are applied as a test, then Lyndon John- 
son's Presidency has fallen far short of ac- 
ceptability. The affluence he cites is built on 
rising inflation and the phemeral goods and 
services of a war economy. There sumption of 
even a minimum peacetime footing will not 
for years free the nation from the crushing 
burden of a long and wasteful major war 
and foreign occupation. The billions expend- 
ed in a secondary peninsula of Southeast 
Asia, when we dare not press to a military 
victory, are forever lost in the furnaces of 
battle. A war whose magnitude two Presi- 
dents made inevitable will stand in history as 
a perfect example of the disasters wreaked 
upon a nation by all-powerful chiefs of state 
who leaped before they looked, 

Historians will differ on whether the po- 
litical philosophy and the economic and mil- 
itary direction of any nation have changed 
more fundamentally than those of the United 
States in a comparable period of time—1933— 
1967. But as an eye-witness of governmental 
and other public action throughout these 
years, I formed the opinion that the United 
States merits the dubious distinction of hav- 
ing discarded its past and its meaning in one 
of the briefest spans of modern history. 

Among these changes are a federal union 
almost replaced by a mass federal democracy 
controlled by an alliance of politicians and 
special-interest groups; fiscal solvency and 
confidence in a stable dollar driven from 
the national and foreign marketplace by con- 
tinuous deficit spending, easy credit and 
growing unfavorable balance of payments 
in the international ledger of the United 
States; the free-enterprise system shackled 
by organized labor and a government-man- 
aged economy; the Republic transmuted into 
a welfare state subsidized from Washington; 
a self-reliant people widely seduced by fed- 
eral handouts; spoiled generations—young 
and old—led to expect the government to 
provide for all their wants free of any of 
the requirements of responsible citizenship; 
a Supreme Court assuming overlordship of 
the government and all the people to fit the 
political philosophy of the current majority; 
and a Congress reflecting the people's apathy 
toward this assumption and foregoing the 
use of its Constitutional powers to curb the 
Court’s seizures of jurisdiction in areas for 
which it has no warrant in the Constitution 
or the statutes. Yet despite the apparent 
general acceptance in this country of a ju- 
dicial autocracy, composed of citizens whose 
offices were obtained without benefit of suf- 
frage, and whose qualifications the popular 
branch of Congress—the House of Represent- 
atives—is barred from appraising, it is also 
the federal judiciary that is constantly de- 
fied by the population groups that make a 
career of violating the law. Most ironically, 
the commands of federal lower-court judges 
in the name of the law terminate as mere 
scraps of paper. 

The changes in the area of international 
policy have been quite as radical. When the 
surrender of Nazi Germany, soon to be fol- 
lowed by the collapse of the Japanese forces, 
established the United States as the political 
leader and the military and economic arsenal 
of the free world, a tragic miscalculation of 
the postwar prospect by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt led directly to the barren harvest of the 
American military victory. His miscalcula- 
tion was that, in the rehabilitation of the 
torn world, the U.S.S.R. would be a depend- 
able partner of the United States, the nation 
that had saved it frorn the Nazis. 
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The immediate consequence was the Cold 
War, Among the other consequences is a 
United States hated or disrespected by the 
beneficiaries of its money and power, and 
without allies—except for a few client na- 
tions—who can be depended on to supply the 
military manpower and equipment to a mis- 
sionary United States engaged in trying to 
ram its concept of democracy down the 
throats of peoples who do not care for it. 

France, twice in this century saved by the 
United States from becoming a pledged 
neutral or a German fief, finds no virtue in 
the assertion of any American interest. Some 
governments of Latin America, into whose 
development this country has poured billions 
of dollars, and to which it has lent its best 
technical brains, have continued to divert a 
large share of these billions into the pockets 
of the ruling classes. 

A militant Communist state, courting Mos- 
cow or Peking according to which is more 
suitable to its immediate purpose, grows 
more and more firmly established within 90 
miles of the continental United States. 

In the United Nations the African and 
Asian governments, which owe their existence 
and independence to Washington's policy of 
putting anti-colonialism“ above the rights 
of friendly governments and clear interests 
of national security, regularly join the 
U.S.S.R. in making mischief throughout the 
world. Typical of this debris of American 
postwar foreign policy was the action of 
Jordan and Lebanon, both owing their sur- 
vival to the United States, in supporting 
President Nasser of Egypt in the 1967 crisis 
over his blockade of shipping to Israel via 
the international waterway leading from the 
Red Sea. 

By the disastrous choice of Vietnam as the 
battleground on which the national-security 
interest of the U.S. required that the supreme 
challenge to the advance of militant world 
Communism be made, the Kennedy and 
Johnson Administrations also imposed the 
severest of strains on our only strong Pacific 
ally, Japan. To survive economically, Japan 
must trade with Communist China. To re- 
main safe from aggression from China, Japan 
must rely on heavy military protection from 
the United States. Nothing could have more 
greatly complicated these two needs of Japan, 
and her American alliance, than an Ameri- 
can-mounted war against Asians in Vietnam. 

These are among my personal assessments 
of the consequences of the revolutionary po- 
litical and social new American revolution. 
And from these consequences I have con- 
tracted a visceral fear. It is that the tenure 
of the United States as the first power in the 
world may be one of the briefest in history. 


CONTINUED SUPPORT FOR 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill to extend the Com- 
mercial Fisheries Research and Develop- 
ment Act of 1964 which, in the absence of 
legislation, will expire at the end of this 
fiscal year. The act is designed to aid the 
States in stimulating research and devel- 
opment projects related to the commer- 
cial fisheries industry, and to assist in re- 
establishing those fisheries which have 
been destroyed or drastically affected by 
natural or undetermined causes. 

Commercial fishing is one of the oldest 
industries in the United States and, par- 
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ticularly in New England, it is still of 
great economic importance. However, the 
economic health of the fishing industry 
in this country has deteriorated sharply 
in recent years. The use of pesticides, the 
damming and dredging of rivers, the de- 
struction of wetlands, and the increasing 
pollution of our waterways, has produced 
profound ecological changes that have 
been detrimental to many forms of ma- 
rine life. Much important technical in- 
formation in this area is still unknown, 
and it is essential that research on all 
aspects of commercial marine life be en- 
couraged, if we are to use and manage 
our limited marine resources in the most 
effective manner. 

Connecticut has received about $61,000 
in research funds in the 3 years during 
which the Commercial Fisheries Re- 
search and Development Act has been 
funded. This money has been used pri- 
marily for research related to the very 
important lobster and herring industries. 
An additional $200,000 was made avail- 
able to the State for disaster relief in 
connection with serious problems in the 
Connecticut oyster industry. Altogether, 
about $14 million has been allotted to the 
States and territories under this pro- 
gram. 

Nearly all important maritime nations 
provide financial support for their fish- 
eries industries, and I hope that early 
and favorable attention will be given to 
this legislation to continue the American 
assistance program established by the 
1964 act. 


THE FARM BILL 


REMARKS 
HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
vote in the House to place a $20,000 pay- 
ment limitation on the farm bill could, 
if it becomes law, prove to be the most 
ironic example of cutting off one’s nose 
to spite one’s face” in history. 

This action can be explained only by 
the fact that too many people living in 
metropolitan areas have been misled, 
misinformed, and prejudiced about the 
issue to permit the matter to be treated 
on its merits. 

On the surface, a limitation of pay- 
ments gives the appearance of being a 
popular “blow for economy” when it 
comes just prior to an election. But the 
very areas which applaud this action can 
and will be the first victims of its long- 
range dangers if it is allowed to become 
law. The reason: Farm programs are the 
best insurance the city dweller has to 
protect him from the not unreal threat 
of food and fiber shortage and even 
famine in the not too distant future. To- 
day’s surpluses are a deadly blind to the 
fact that our growing population soon 
can demand more food and fiber than a 
sick and economically unsound agricul- 
ture industry can provide. Less than 10 
percent of our people now produce all 
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the food and fiber for the rest of us. 
Any price we pay to keep agriculture 
healthy will, in the days ahead, be cheap 
insurance to protect us from the alter- 
native. 

We must find some method of making 
all Americans know and understand this 
fact. We must not forget that all through 
history, when famine strikes, those who 
live in the cities die first. We must make 
Americans understand that we can find 
ourselves face to face with famine if we 
fail to understand what agriculture must 
have, and to provide these needs. 

A recent editorial in the Daily Oklaho- 
man, one of the Nation’s large metro- 
politan newspapers, makes a crystal clear 
point of this. It is refreshing to know 
that some news media in the metropoli- 
tan area are beginning to become con- 
cerncd with this problem. For the sake 
of us all, I hope a great deal more of 
this sort of viewpoint can be drummed 
into the minds of our people. The edi- 
torial follows: 


ORATORY AND Facts 


Give Agriculture Secretary Orville L. Free- 
man credit for his explanation of why the 
federal land bank program will not work if 
large tracts are excluded. There have been 
some ill-considered suggestions that a low 
ceiling be placed on payments for non-pro- 
duction. 

There is demagogic opposition to the idea 
of bigness with some groups and politically 
minded persons. Yet the purpose of the pro- 
gram is to reduce the 12 percent of over pro- 
duction in farm commodities, and large 
tracts are the major producers. 

Freeman told a Lutheran women’s group 
at Chicago that of our excess production, only 
5 percent can be used at home or for gifts 
abroad, while the other 7 percent of surplus 
must be eliminated at this point in popu- 
lation and time by taking 45 million acres 
out of production. 

It is rather odd that bigness of any kind 
in the American system now is challenged 
oratorically, for varied reasons, when the 
whole concept of American opportunity is for 
any individual to enlarge his own business 
through legal and honest means. This ap- 
more land, employing more people in a serv- 
plies whether it involves the acquisition of 
ice organization, or adding retail stores to 
a small chain. 

We can't have it both ways. We can't pe- 
nalize efficiency in the farm production that 
makes food cheaper in the United States than 
in any other country in relation to the man 
hours of work needed to acquire it. Large 
operations can provide that efficiency of man- 
agement and production. Only the larger 
farms can afford to let land lie idle until 
such times as more production is needed. The 
smaller operator cannot afford non-produc- 
tion. 


THE INCOMPATIBLES: THE REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY AND ITS PLATFORM 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. Speak- 
er, judging by their platform, the Re- 
publicans have declared open season on 
fatuous promises, distorted claims, and 
empty rhetoric. Indeed, a party plat- 
form—to have any validity—should be 
rooted in past performance and reason- 
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able future expectations. But this is not 
the case with the Republican platform 
which, purporting to solve our Nation’s 
social problems, completely ignore its 
party’s lackluster record in this vital 
area. 

Recently the Democratic study group 
undertook a comprehensive survey com- 
paring the Republican platform with the 
Republican congressional voting record 
of the last 4 years. The results proved 
overwhelmingly that, high-minded plat- 
form statements aside, the Republicans’ 
performance in social welfare legislation 
is totally negligible. 

Let us examine this disparity more 
closely. The Republican platform pledges 
itself to easing the urban crisis—especial- 
ly in the areas of employment, educa- 
tion, and housing. Yet, on the average, 
90 percent of Republican Congressmen 
and 72 percent of Republican Senators 
voted against programs designed to cor- 
rect urban abuses: 96 percent of House 
Republicans voted against the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965; 95 percent voted to cut 
$22 million for rent supplements in fiscal 
year 1967; 87 percent voted against legis- 
lation to provide rat control in infested 
urban areas. 

Additionally, the Republican Party, 
ostensibly dedicated to easing poverty, 
racism, hatred, and violence, has appar- 
ently been unwilling to back up these be- 
liefs with votes. Ninety percent of House 
Republicans voted against the 1965 bill 
authorizing funds for the Economic Op- 
portunity Act; 68 percent voted to slash 
the 1968 authorizations for the poverty 
programs from $2.06 billion to $1.6 
billion; and 58 percent voted against 
adding a strong fair housing provision to 
the Civil Rights Act of 1968. 

The GOP platform evinces a concern 
for the millions of Americans who suffer 
from hunger and malnutrition. Yet 81 
percent of House Republicans voted to 
limit funds for the food stamp program 
and 96 percent of Senate Republicans 
voted against establishing a summer 
lunch program for day camps. 

In the field of education, the Republi- 
cans emphasize the need to upgrade 
teaching methods and promote teacher 
training and preschool education for dis- 
advantaged children. These are neces- 
sary goals, but based on thin—or should 
I say hot“ —air rather than past per- 
formance. Ninety-eight percent of House 
Republicans voted to cut $135.9 million 
in aid for educationally disadvantaged 
children; 95 percent voted against legis- 
lation to establish the Teacher Corps; 74 
percent voted to delay extension of basic 
elementary and secondary education pro- 
grams. 

The Republican Party has, however, 
reserved much of its demagoguery for 
the explosive issue of “law and order.” 
Yet, when the House voted on legislation 
to create a Federal agency to deal with 
the growing traffic in narcotics and dan- 
gerous drugs, 95 percent of House Repub- 
licans voted “nay.” When the gun control 
bill was being debated only last month, 62 
percent of House Republicans voted to 
weaken the bill by exempting shotgun, 
rifle, and .22 caliber rimfire ammunition 
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from restrictions on interstate sale of 
ammunition. 

The Republicans declare themselves as 
friends of labor by proffering their sup- 
port for a minimum wage and increased 
employment. If this is so, why did 70 per- 
cent of House Republicans vote against 
establishing a minimum wage for agri- 
cultural workers? Why did 87 percent of 
House Republicans vote to delay for 1 
year the effective date of the minimum 
wage increase from $1.40 to $1.60 per 
hour? Obviously, this is a tenuous 
“friendship.” 

And, in promising to strengthen the 
social security system to allow for cost- 
of-living adjustments, the Republican 
platform also declared itself a friend of 
the elderly. Yet, 91 percent of House Re- 
publicans voted to substitute a voluntary 
health insurance program instead of 
medicare, and 57 percent of Senate Re- 
publicans voted against medicare. 

Stating its devotion to the principles 
of international cooperation, the Repub- 
lican platform pledges the party to work 
toward this end. The contradictions: 69 
percent of House Republicans voted to 
cut Peace Corps authorizations; 96 per- 
cent to cut authorizations for the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency; 96 
percent to cut authorizations for loan 
funds under the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1966; and, just last month, 62 percent 
voted against passage of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1968, providing our basic 
overseas economic aid. 

These are only a few examples. I should 
also mention that 74 percent of Republi- 
can Congressmen voted against measures 
to meet our Nation's transportation crisis 
and 86 percent voted against legislation 
to support scientific research. The lesson 
is clear: The Republican platform is a 
pipedream which bears no resemblance 
whatsoever to the party’s voting record. 

It should be interesting, and not a lit- 
tle amusing, to watch the Republican 
nominees this fall hail their platform and 
regale the voters with its visions. How 
ironical to realize that, once elected, 
most of these candidates will oppose the 
very same programs which were so ex- 
tolled only a few months ago. 

David Merrick, Broadway impressario, 
may have had tongue in cheek when he 
announced that he had given the Repub- 
lican presidential nominee the title song 
from his forthcoming musical, “Prom- 
ises, Promises,” to use in the campaign. 
But the “joke” is an apt one. 


AMBASSADOR JOHN GORDON MEIN: 
A TRIBUTE 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain that all Americans were shocked 
and grieved to learn of the assassination 
of Ambassador John Gordon Mein in 
Guatemala City last Wednesday after- 
noon. 

After hosting a luncheon at the Em- 
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bassy, Ambassador Mein got into his 
chauffeur-driven car and headed back to 
his office in a downtown building. On the 
way, a Buick automobile forced the Am- 
bassador’s car to the curb. Almost simul- 
taneously a small truck darted up behind 
the Embassy car and blocked it in. 

Several young men in green fatigue 
uniforms scrambled out of the Buick and 
surrounded the Ambassador’s car. They 
were carrying at least one automatic 
weapon, a submachinegun. They forced 
the Ambassador from the car. He broke 
away and ran, and the Buick’s driver 
shouted, “Shoot him, shoot him.” The 
submachinegunner fired a fast burst, 
striking the Ambassador in the back. 
He died quickly, on the pavement. 

In the last several years, terror from 
the Castro-inspired left and counter ter- 
ror from the inflexible Guatemalan right 
have reached tragic proportions, Esti- 
mates of politically inspired murders run 
from 1,000 to 4,000 in that country of 4.6 
million people. 

Castro-line guerrillas, beaten in the 
rural areas and now virtually leaderless, 
moved into Guatemala City early this 
year to try to keep their movement alive 
through terrorist activities. With them 
came almost nightly bombings, kidnap- 
ings, and killings. Last January, you will 
recall, two U.S. military attachés were 
murdered. 

In this atmosphere, Ambassador Mein 
served with the full knowledge that he 
was a target of leftist guerrillas. His life 
had been threatened repeatedly. It is the 
mark of the man’s personal courage and 
devotion to duty that he spurned a body- 
guard, believing that U.S. policy was best 
served by refusing to give the terrorists 
an opportunity to boast that they had in- 
timidated the United States. 

Undoubtedly, Ambassador Mein had 
thought about the possibility of being 
kidnaped since this was a favorite tactic 
of the Guatemalan radicals. The Ambas- 
sador must have considered what he 
would do in the event that he was victim- 
ized. 

When the attackers struck, Ambassa- 
dor Mein consciously chose to attempt to 
escape them rather than submit to cap- 
ture and thus provide the terrorists with 
an opportunity to humiliate the United 
States and Guatemalan Governments, 

With the death of John Gordon Mein, 
the United States has lost a gentle, kindly, 
and deeply religious man who was dedi- 
cated to public service. Ambassador Mein 
was born in Cadiz, Ky., on September 10, 
1913, the son of a Baptist minister. Part 
of his childhood was lived in Brazil where 
he acquired an understanding of and 
sympathy for the Latin American people. 
He became a career foreign service officer 
after graduating from Georgetown Col- 
lege in Kentucky, a Baptist-affiliated in- 
stitution, and after receiving a law degree 
from George Washington University. 

His first overseas post was Rio de Ja- 
neiro, where he was assigned from 1942 to 
1944. He also served in Rome, Oslo, Ma- 
nila, and Jakarta, as well as in important 
positions at the Department of State. 
He was rated “excellent” and “outstand- 
ing” by a number of his instructors at the 
National War College which he attended 
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in 1953. In 1959 he was presented the 
Merit Service Award. 

Ambassador Mein was a man of deep 
religious convictions and great moral 
courage who set high standards for him- 
self and lived up to them. He won the 
respect, confidence, and enormous ad- 
miration of his colleagues who felt that 
they could rely unwaveringly on his in- 
tegrity and judgment. He was also a 
forthright man, who spoke his mind 
about what he believed. He testified sev- 
eral times before the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs and we found 
him to be frank and candid. 

Ambassador Mein was also a warm and 
friendly individual who liked people of 
all stations of life and felt at ease with 
them. He was a stanch believer in human 
rights and justice, and sympathized 
with some of the things the Guatemalan 
guerrillas purport to want. But he ab- 
horred violence, and disagreed with their 
methods. 

As the minister said at the burial serv- 
ice on Saturday: 

It’s ironic that this gentle man, John Gor- 
don Mein, should have died so violently. He 
was a man who loved his God and his coun- 
try. He also loved the country where he 
died. 


Ambassador Mein left a lovely wife and 
three children, the oldest of whom is 
attending his father’s college in Ken- 
tucky. There is nothing we can say to 
ease the pain and loss of their devoted 
husband and father. I would like them 
to know, however, that we recognize that 
he sacrificed his life in furthering U.S. 
interests, and that the Nation is grateful. 

Meanwhile, I am hopeful that the 
cowardly murderers will be found and 
brought to justice. 


OUR STAND ON SIT-INS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, last winter 
the country witnessed the outrages at 
Columbia and Northwestern Universi- 
ties, and during that period I raised the 
question here on the floor of the House 
as to whether or not other college ad- 
ministrators around the Nation were 
prepared to resist this type of anarchy 
on their own campuses. 

Since then, of course, many schools 
have made it clear that these trouble- 
makers will not be permitted to disrupt 
and disturb the normal] routine and pro- 
cedures of campus life. One of the most 
candid and straightforward statements 
of policy along this line was outlined by 
the president of St. Louis University, 
the Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J., in the 
summer issue of the St, Louis University 
magazine, and I include his statement in 
the Recorp at this point: 

OUR STAND ON Srr-INS 
(By Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J.) 

The President of Saint Louis University 
discusses the University’s policy toward dem- 
onstrations and sit-ins. 
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Complacency and procrastination are 
cousins of disaster in any age, but especially 
in ours, when change is so swift and often 
irrevocable in its consequences. For this rea- 
son, it would be foolhardy to ignore the 
incidents of student violence that have 
racked various campuses around the nation 
and abroad. To ignore these senseless actions 
elsewhere because we have not experienced 
them here would be rank complacency, and 
to stutter in our resolve to avoid such threats 
would be procrastination of an order that 
would actually invite the worst. Thus, of- 
ficials of Saint Louis University have drawn 
up and made public a statement of policy 
and procedure regarding demonstrations and 
sit-ins. 

POLICY 


Each student or a student group has the 
right to express disagreement on a particular 
subject or to submit proposals for considera- 
tion, provided this right is exercised in an 
orderly fashion. 

However, the kind of conduct which re- 
strains either the freedom of expression or 
the freedom of movement of others who may 
not agree or which is disruptive of Univer- 
sity operations in any way is simply unac- 
ceptable in an intelligent community and 
a democratic society. 

Proper and reasonable channels of com- 
munication do exist within the University. 
Reasonable men and women will continue 
to use such channels as they have in the 
past. 

PROCEDURES 


1, Any individual or any group participat- 
ing in such a disruptive demonstration or 
sit-in will be given five minutes to disperse. 

2. If the response to the above statement 
of policy and the first procedure is negative, 
then the following steps will be taken: 

A. The police of the City of St. Louis will 
be called in. 

Any University person, participating in 
such a disruptive demonstration or sit-in, 
will be charged, arrested, and prosecuted at 
minimum for disturbing the peace. 

Any person from outside the University 
who is participating in such a disruptive 
demonstration or sit-in will be charged, ar- 
rested and prosecuted at minimum for tres- 
passing on private property. 

B. Any University student who participates 
in such a disruptive demonstration or sit-in 
is automatically suspended from the Univer- 
sity. Each suspended student will appear be- 
fore the University Committee on Student 
Discipline for final decision in his case. 

The above policy and procedure, approved 
in November of 1967, applies without excep- 
tion to all schools of the University. 

While this official statement is indeed 
stern, I feel certain that the overwhelming 
majority of our students will find it more of 
a comfort than a threat. Our students, by 
their conduct in the past, have shown that 
they do not wish to be linked with the ir- 
responsible lawlessness in question. Rather 
than a threat, then, this statement is an 
attempt to reassure our students that their 
rights will not be disregarded, that sane con- 
duct will not be supplanted with disorder, 
that a misguided minority will not be al- 
lowed to foist its opinions upon the rest of 
the institution. 

It bears repeating that we are extremely 
pleased with the general attitude of our stu- 
dents, and we're not going to let the irra- 
tional actions of a small minority in other 
institutions affect our attitude toward our 
students. I would guess that more than half 
of our students belong to the thousands and 
thousands of students who are unhappy 
about the Vietnam war, unhappy about the 
racial attitudes of many Americans, unhappy 
about the reluctance to allow students to 
participate in those aspects of university life 
which vitally concern them. These are legiti- 
mate concerns. The trouble is that the stu- 
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dents who have these concerns, anywhere 
from 50 to 70 per cent of the student body, 
are being identified with the pitifully small 
percentage—two per cent at most—who are 
seeking a resolution through lawless, de- 
structful means. 

This tragic case of mistaken identity, I 
fear, could do irreparable harm to higher 
education. If the American people come to 
believe that this small minority—as the press 
would have us believe—is representative of 
today’s students, then all of Academe will 
experience a backlash from an outraged pub- 
lic. Our American colleges and universities 
could emerge from this trial by fire as cen- 
ters for political strife and intrigue, the 
problem that for years has held back and 
handicapped the colleges and universities 
in Latin America and in many parts of the 
Far East. 

Here at Saint Louis University, I have 
urged our talented young people to remain 
concerned to establish reasoned positions in 
this crisis, and to be prepared to demonstrate 
leadership motivated by Christian justice and 
charity. This is the positive aspect of ow 
policy and procedure concerning demonstra- 
tions and sit-ins, and I have been gratifiec 
by student response. 


THE HONORABLE MR. POLITICIAN 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, a young con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. John McKinley 
Bowman, of Santa Ana, Calif., gives all 
of us as politicians a challenge to live 
up to the high-principled image we seek 
to project to the voters of our districts. 
He says we are seeking the answers“ to 
crime in our streets, and proceeds to re- 
late it to the actions of politicians, in- 
cluding judges, which beget good or evil. 
His article follows: 


THE HONORABLE Mn. POLITICIAN 
(John McKinley Bowman) 


Let's get to the point. We are seeking the 
answers. 

The people in Military service, the tax- 
payer, the worker who activates our industry, 
the man in the street, the business man, the 
scholar, the child in the classroom, all are 
seeking the answers, The answers to what? 
Answers to questions that are most vital to 
all of us, vital to the one who is wrong 
because he needs to be made right, vital to 
the one who is right for he stands for Amer- 
ica's moral might. 

Why are our politicians losing the respect 
of the people, and why aren’t they doing 
something about it? Where do the people 
stand with the status quo of the politicians? 
Why do drugs, raping, looting, killing, burn- 
ing and rioting in our streets and schools 
persist as something for us to live with? Is 
the criminal more important to our society 
than those who become his victims? Why 
must our society be imposed on by a con- 
victed murderer's second crime? What is hap- 
pening to the United States of America? 

There is nothing wrong with the politics 
of our Great America that the politicians 
themselves canont make right. The people 
of this country have placed their welfare in 
the hands of their representatives in gov- 
ernment. These representatives of the people 
have presented themselves as of the highest 
moral character with the desire to devote 
their time and effort to keeping this country 
the greatest nation and the highest type of 
government known to man; “A government 
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of the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” and have declared their oaths for 
this purpose. They were chosen from among 
our most prominent citizenry to uphold and 
protect our offices with honesty and integ- 
rity of highest esteem. However, let it be 
understood, as we understand it. The poli- 
tician who breaches his oath of office is a 
traitor to his country in every sense of the 
word and this includes all political offices 
and each branch of government wherein 
there is any control of the people. 

The politician, by injecting and promoting 
more honesty into the politics of his office, 
could benefit the people he represents as well 
as his political status. He was not elected 
to sit on a pedestal and pat himself on the 
back because he won an election or was ap- 
pointed to a responsible position. He was not 
hired to coalesce with his colleagues because 
of personal friendship. He was not hired to 
go against the principles of right activity 
for the purpose of splitting our government 
into different factions so that one or the 
other could dictate the terms under which 
our people should live. He was not hired to 
exploit his office to his personal advantage 
and glorification in a career to the detriment 
of his fulfilling his obligations and duties 
to his constituents. He was not elected for 
his personal aggrandizement, nor for the pur- 
pose of giving him a salary and pension for 
the rest of his life. He was elected for the 
sole purpose of promoting, prosecuting and 
executing the will of the people to the ulti- 
mate of his ability and with all the power at 
his command. Our public servant knows this 
truth about himself and his office because 
he swore to fulfill this purpose when he gave 
his oath to that office. The honorable poli- 
tician is not an advocate of dishonesty and 
disrespect and does not allow himself to slip 
into this category even to the appearance of 
wrong activity. He holds himself up to the 
dominant qualities of honesty and integrity, 
and this gives him a power and distinction 
above and beyond that which claims to be 
right, but which is not. Words and promises 
have no meaning when righteous action is 
deferred. The true politician's prestige be- 
longs not only to himself, but to the people 
who elected him. Only when he has fulfilled 
his obligation to his office, is he worthy of 
his hire and entitled to the honor of that 
office, 

As one of a questioning people governed 
by our judicial jurisprudence, may I express 
my concept of justice which would enhance 
the future of all of our people. Let’s promote 
a higher concept of legal thinking vs moral 
thinking. It is time to override so-called legal 
thinking with moral and righteous thinking. 
Thinking that would not twist the true 
meaning and purpose of our laws to suit in- 
dividual or collective atrocities. Individual 
liberty and justice is equity in action and the 
innocent must be protected always, but a 
false concept of individual liberty should 
not override the collective rights of the peo- 
ple. Protecting a criminal’s personal liberty 
does not give him the right to reinstate or 
pursue his criminal tendencies against inno- 
cent people. Personal liberty and justice does 
not take from one and give to another. What 
is right and equitable for all the people of 
this country should come first and always. 

We must have laws that can be intelli- 
gently enforced. Laws that will retard the 
criminal’s selfish misuse of liberty and pro- 
tect the people from this malicious activity. 
The criminal’s thinking needs to be healed 
and this cannot be accomplished while our 
laws offer him immunity from prosecution 
and from the corrective discipline necessary 
to bring this about. The responsibility for 
these laws lies squarely upon the shoulders 
of our lawmakers and no amount of false 
manipulation can change this responsibility. 
Either our lawmaker is right or he is wrong, 
there is no between and he cannot shirk his 
duty or delegate it to another. 
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With due respect and honor to those who 
are in the right, we ask, in the cause of 
righteousness, “Are our justices’ and judges’ 
interpretation of our Constitution and the 
decisions rendered therefrom made with a 
conscience to protect all of the people as a 
whole, which is the purpose of the courts, 
or are some of them protecting traitors and 
criminals who are a menace to the society for 
whose protection the courts were created?” 
Surely the judges who make decisions con- 
trary to the general welfare and security of 
the people must realize that they themselves, 
their families and progeny are a part of the 
society that needs and deserves their protec- 
tion. Must we believe that they are wilfully 
being traitors to their own families as well as 
to the rest of us whom they have sworn to 
protect? If any of our judges lack the moral 
courage to do that which is right, honest and 
honorable, they are traitors to themselves 
and our whole community and should remove 
themselves from the responsibility that the 
Office places on them; the rendering of true 
justice. This control is far reaching and 
amounts to the political and economic future 
of our country, affecting the lives of every- 
one, the people who constitute this country, 
without whom we would have no country. 

It is the solemn duty of every honest and 
honorable judge to do all in his power to see 
that the malpracticing justice or judge be re- 
moved from his power over the people. Be- 
cause of the judicial authority vested in him 
the malicious and malpracticing judge can be 
the worst of criminals. Why should he be 
allowed to hide behind the cloak of his office, 
and why do our lawmakers permit such atroc- 
ities against our country? Are they, the 
lawmakers, not big enough for the job? I 
think they are. 

It was not so many years ago that some of 
us as children in school were taught patriot- 
ism, love for our country and our flag, and 
that every person regardless of creed or color, 
was entitled to and would receive protection 
urder that flag. We, as individuals, received 
no special privileges, such as are being asked 
today, we were just proud to be Americans. 

As Free Americans under our flag, let us 
never hold the concept that our people are 
subject to and have to submit to the wrong 
atrocity of any public servant, but rather 
they, the honorable politicians, having been 
placed in power by the people, are in all ways 
subject to, and may if necessary be removed 
by the people. Our politicians are written in 
the history of our country, and they write 
their own records according to the quality 
and honesty of the service they render. We 
the people live in hope that each one will so 
honor his position that he may go hand in 
hand with the honor and respect that our 
people bestow on that Great American Poli- 
tician, The Honorable Mr. Lincoln, who from 
his great heart of humanity dedicated to 
freedom and justice for all mankind in all 
time said, 

“Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to 
do our duty as we understand it.” 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right.“ Applying his words 
to those who gave their lives through all of 
our wars, and to those who face a living death 
with maimed and mutilated bodies having 
given so much for that which they believed 
to be just, and to those who suffer the loss of 
their loved ones through these wars, referring 
to those dead, Mr. Lincoln said, 

“That we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain, that this 
Nation under God shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

The greatness of America rests on the qual- 
ity of the thinking of the people, thinking 
that holds its balance under stress of moral 
upheaval and which cannot be swayed by 
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the pressure of circumstances, and where 
mass hysteria has no part. Thinking that 
has the quiet of rightness, Thinking from 
the one Great Source that becomes Justice 
and Equity. 


PROF. H. J. ETTLINGER 
HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, too rarely 
we have the proud experience of asso- 
ciating with one of those individuals who 
seems to have excelled in every possible 
endeavor. 

Prof. H. J. Ettlinger, of the University 
of Texas, at Austin, is exactly this type 
of person. As a young man, he started a 
profound academic career, which in- 
cludes a doctoral degree in mathematics 
from Harvard, a Phi Beta Kappa key, 
and 55 years of teaching experience at 
the University of Texas. 

Recently, several news articles ap- 
peared in Texas papers on the successes 
of Professor Ettlinger, and at this point 
in the Recor, I reprint them in full: 

{From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
July 28, 1968] 
STUDENTS GETTING BETTER, Nor Worse, UT’s 
Dr. ETTLINGER Says 


(By Richard M. Morehead) 


AustTin.—Take it from Dr. H. J. Ettlinger, 
American students are getting better, not 
worse, 

Dr. Ettlinger ought to know. He is round- 
ing out 55 years of teaching mathematics at 
the University of Texas. Nine thousand stu- 
dents have received his instruction, rang- 
ing from 315 high school youngsters in 
summer programs to 25 university graduates 
receiving doctoral degrees. 

High school mathematics students today 
are excellent, Dr. Ettlinger said, 

“They are the most serious, hardest work- 
ing students I have ever seen,” Dr. Ettlinger 
said. “All I’ve had to do is give them the 
problems. I've had 15, 16, 17-year-olds who 
can do work that some of my graduate stu- 
dents couldn’t do in the past.” 

The 6-foot-3-inch professor’s career has 
been an unusual combination of brains and 
muscle. At Washington University in St. 
Louis, Ettlinger played football, basketball, 
handball and baseball. He coached at the 
University of Texas for two years, freshman 
football and varsity linemen. He officiated 
at more than 1,500 high school and college 
football games. 

Knute Rockne, later famous at Notre Dame, 
was the star on the first football team that 
Ettlinger knew, This was at Northwest Divi- 
sion High in Chicago, where Ettlinger was a 
110-pound scrub lineman on a squad where 
Rockne starred at fullback. 

Later Ettlinger became an outstanding 
athlete at Washington University. 

“I’m the only person ever elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa on his athletic record, so far as 
I know,” Ettlinger laughed. 

After Ettlinger left St. Louis and was 
studying at Harvard for master’s and doc- 
toral degrees in mathematics, Phi Beta 
Kappa honorary scholastic fraternity orga- 
nized a chapter at Washington University. 
Forty alumni were chosen for Phi Beta 
Kappa membership in the new chapter. 

Among these was H. J. Ettlinger, who said 
his academic record was good but not out- 
standing. He believes the Phi Beta Kappa 
selection was influenced by the fact that he 
also carried a heavy non-academic load— 
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varsity participation in three sports, carry- 
ing seven courses regularly to graduate in 
three years, sports editor of a weekly news- 
paper and serving as secretary to a faculty 
member. 

“There weren't any athletic scholarships,” 
he noted. 

Now 79 years old and recovering from ill- 
ness, Dr. Ettlinger recalls with equal fond- 
ness the achievements of his students in 
mathematics and athletics. 

“Some good athletes have been good 
mathematicians,” he added. 

Next Thanksgiving Day, Dr. Ettlinger ex- 
pects to be in Memorial Stadium sitting with 
10 surviving members of the 1918 Texas 
Longhorns football team. Originally a 13- 
man squad, the team was undefeated, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ettlinger, its line coach and 
surviving members of the coaching staff. 
[From the Austin (Tex.) American-States- 

man, July 24, 1968] 


ETTLINGER LAUDED BY BANK BOARD 


Dr. H. J. Ettlinger was honored Wednesday 
at the July board of directors meeting of 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association 
as the sole surviving organizer and director 
of the savings association. 

He is a vice president and director of 
First Federal and has been active as a direc- 
tor of the association since 1934, 

A formal resolution was presented to 
Ettlinger by Board Chairman Sen. Charles 
Herring. 

Ettlinger is a former professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Texas and served 
as freshman football coach from 1913 to 
1921. 

John T. Mahone, president of First Fed- 
eral, said of Ettlinger, “He has the unique 
capacity of sharing his time and skill with 
men in many varied fields of endeavor. 

“His interest in young people is well 
known and it is difficult to find words to 
express the assistance that his vision and 
foresight have brought to the board of 
directors of First Federal Savings,” he said. 


SALUTE TO THE CHICAGO POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 


HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said both here in the Congress and 
in the newspapers and on television about 
the situations that occurred in Chicago 
during the Democratic Convention. As 
one who watched it on television from 
the calm and serenity of my congres- 
sional district, I would like to pass along 
some impressions I received, and I be- 
lieve that these will generally be the 
impressions of the people of my district. 

The television commentators, those 
all-knowing, all-seeing sages who re- 
port their findings from glassed-in boxes 
inside the convention hall, were horrified 
at some of the events which took place 
on the Chicago streets. Acting as judge 
and jury, they immediately indicted and 
ineriminated Mayor Richard Daley and 
the entire Chicago police force. At almost 
any minute I expected to see the com- 
mentators put on black robes and to see 
Mayor Daley marched into their booths 
by a squad of floor reporters wearing 
their creepy-peepies. After a speedy trial 
and a pause for a commercial, the mayor 
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would have been thrown from the booth 
into the middle of the most hostile dele- 
gation on the floor. 

This, according to the edicts of the 
television commentators, would have 
been a just reward for the Chicago 
mayor. But not everyone took the taped 
scenes from downtown Chicago at face 
value as did the commentators. It was 
easy to see the policemen running into 
the crowds of demonstrators and drag- 
ging individuals back to the paddy wag- 
ons. But the television did not show the 
rocks and bottles being thrown at the 
police. It did not show the demonstrators 
spitting in the policemen’s faces. It did 
not record the abusive and vulgar lan- 
guage being used by the demonstrators. 
Somehow, television has the quality of 
showing what it wants to show. This is 
especially unfortunate in a situation 
such as the one which occurred in Chi- 
cago. The true picture was not shown, 
and the emotional outbursts of the com- 
mentators only added to the erroneous 
conclusions reached by millions of Amer- 
icans. 

It is my firm belief that the police in 
Chicago handled the situation as well as 
it could have possibly been handled. 
What would have happened if those 10,- 
000 demonstrators had been allowed to 
roam freely through the downtown 
streets of Chicago? How much property 
would have been destroyed? How many 
lives lost? As it was, only a few minor 
injuries were sustained by either the 
demonstrators or the police. 

Given the same ingredients as those in 
Chicago, it is difficult to say just what 
would have happened in any other city. 
But I would be willing to bet that if this 
convention had been held in any other 
city, property damage and injuries to 
both police and demonstrators would 
have far exceeded that which occurred 
in Chicago. I salute Mayor Richard Daley 
and the men of the Chicago Police De- 
partment for a job well done under the 
most trying circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in my remarks 
the text of a telegram which I received 
following the convention. This telegram 
reflects the feelings of many people in 
Alabama and throughout the Nation. 

The telegram follows: 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
August 30, 1968. 
BILL NICHOLS, 
Anniston, Ala.: 

National press and other media are con- 
doning violation of law and order by criti- 
cizing police in Chicago. How would these 
bright boys of the press handle the situation? 
It’s time Congress took a good look at itself 
and help the police instead of letting mi- 
nority groups take over. The spectacle of the 
Democratic convention is a disgrace to our 
country. Mayor Daley is to be commended 
in endeavoring to protect the delegates to 
the convention by having enough law and 
order already on hand rather than waliting 
for the dissenters and hippies who contrib- 
ute nothing to our country to burn and steal 
before being stopped. We're getting tired of 
lawlessness and lack of pride in our country. 
I’m ashamed of what other countries think 
of the spectacle of the Democratic and Re- 
publican Conventions. You fellows in Con- 
gress better start thinking about America 
and not how to be reelected. 

Ep MOLLISON 
(and 106 employees). 
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SLEEPING BEAR DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
the long-proposed Sleeping Bear Dunes 
National Lakeshore in my State is in 
danger of becoming another of America’s 
lost conservation opportunities. 

This danger is real and immediate. It 
clearly indicates that we must immedi- 
ately move to establish the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore, as provided 
for by my bill H.R. 6616, before those very 
characteristics which make this area na- 
tionally significant and valuable have 
been lost. 

Because I know the seriousness of this 
danger and the severity of our loss if we 
do not act, I am gratified that the Na- 
tional Parks and Recreation Subcommit- 
tee, on which I serve, conducted a hear- 
ing on the matter on July 29. Witnesses 
appearing at that time, and information 
subsequently submitted for the hearing 
record, documented the opportunity we 
have to preserve the fascinating land- 
scape of Sleeping Bear. It also pointed 
out the real danger that we may lose this 
opportunity if we delay further. 

I would like to briefly report to the 
House the results of the July 29 hearing. 
I have already entered in the Recorp the 
testimony which I submitted—August 2 
at page 25146. Senator PHILIP Hart, who 
has long championed this proposal, ac- 
companied me at that time. The subcom- 
mittee heard from our colleague, Repre- 
sentative Guy VANDER Jact, and from 
National Park Service Director George 
Hartzog. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall was also before the subcommittee 
that day. In stating his support of my bill, 
he remarked: 

I have always thought that this was an 
excellent proposal, I still think so. It qualifies 
in the National Park System in this very vital 
region of the United States where we have too 
few spacious outdoor areas. I think on all 
counts it qualifies. I would hope that the 
House will in due course take action on this 
proposal. 


In his testimony, Director George 
Hartzog traced the long history of this 
proposal: 

The Sleeping Bear region was first identi- 
fied as having possible national significance 
in 1957 and 1958 when the Department of 
the Interior studied the Great Lakes shore- 
line, Later, more careful studies of the Sleep- 
ing Bear region revealed it to be a remark- 
ably diverse area possessing such outstanding 
and varied scienic, scientific and recreational 
values that it clearly merits preservation as 
a national lakeshore. 

As it now exists, it has the quality of being 
both remote and accessible; remote in the 
sense that most of its natural features are 
still untrammeled and wild, and accessible 
in that it lies within one day’s drive of some 
20 million people. 

The combination of shoreline, high dunes, 
inland lakes and green forests make this area 
outstanding in terms of scenic beauty. For 
sightseers, campers, hikers, hardy swimmers, 
fishermen, nature lovers and boating enthu- 
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siasts, the shore area will provide a great 
recreation opportunity. 

The Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings and Monuments has 
repeatedly recommended the project. The 
Michigan Conservation Commission has indi- 
cated its approval, as has the Governor of 
Michigan. 

H.R. 6616 is the culmination of years of 
discussion, compromises and adjustments 
among the diverse interests involved. It rep- 
resents an equitable balance of local and 
national needs. 


Director Hartzog summed up by char- 
acterizing the value of this area as offer- 
ing a legacy of the unspoiled Great Lakes 
scene to the people of our entire country. 

Mr. Speaker, the crux of the issue 
which this proposal has raised in the past 
has been concern for adequate protection 
for local property rights. As I have pre- 
viously described here—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, July 19, at page 22425—every 
reasonable objection has now been met. 
In fact, I may report to the House that 
my bill provides stronger and more se- 
cure protection for private interests than 
any similar legislation yet enacted. 

A further feature to assure this pro- 
tection is the Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore Advisory Commission 
which would be created by section 4 of 
my bill—H.R. 6616. This commission will 
include four individuals from the local 
counties, four appointees of the Gover- 
nor of Michigan, and two members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

I would point out, Mr. Speaker, that in 
discussions of this matter, in hearings 
and so forth, we have focused a good deal 
of attention on protection of private 
property owners and local communities. 
This is as it should be, for the Congress 
must take care to avoid unnecessary ad- 
verse consequences to some of our citi- 
zens from the good programs we estab- 
lish. I have worked hard on this problem 
in relation to Sleeping Bear. Every effort 
has been made to compromise and ad- 
just this bill to meet reasonable objec- 
tions. 

But what I and those who favor this 
bill would also emphasize is the superla- 
tive, nationally significant character of 
the Sleeping Bear area itself. This is a 
superb landscape, a mixture of light de- 
velopment, seminatural conditions and 
virtual wilderness. It is an outstanding 
part of our heritage and needs preserva- 
tion as such. 

The intent of this legislation is not to 
take all private properties and to some- 
how make this area revert to a totally 
natural condition. Rather, the bill calls 
for the stabilization and preservation of 
this landscape in its present lightly de- 
veloped form. 

What we are interested in at this point 
is assuring that the public interest in this 
landscape, and the opportunity for the 
public to use it for appropriate healthful 
recreation pursuits be given the same 
careful attention we have already given 
to the protection of private rights. 

It is for the future that we seek this 
area—but also for the present. The Mid- 
west is already heavily populated and 
rapidly growing. That growth has two 
consequences: It means that more and 
more of the natural, open green places 
are being displaced and destroyed by de- 
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velopment. And it means that there are 
more and more people seeking natural, 
open green places for refreshment and 
recreation. 

This is the challenge confronting us. 
We can help to meet it by taking action 
to establish the Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore. 

Senator Hart, in his remarks to the 
subcommittee, expressed his hope that 
we may resolve this matter this year. He 
expressed his hope that we will do so in a 
fashion that will earn us passing grades 
from those who will be alive 50 or 75 
years from now. Having given long atten- 
tion and effort to securing private rights 
in this area, we ought now to act with 
equal concern on behalf of the public and 
on behalf of the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in touch with 
a number of Michigan citizens who are 
actively interested in this proposal. Dur- 
ing the very week of the recent hearing 
these people made a careful survey in or- 
der to give the subcommittee and me a 
firsthand report on present conditions 
and trends. 

These reports underscore the urgency 
of acting now if we are to realize the 
goal of securing this great resource in 
its present condition for public benefit. 
They tell of the growing threats of real 
estate development, subdivision, and ill- 
planned commercial enterprises which 
are beginning to seriously encroach on 
the national lakeshore opportunity. And 
they tell of price escalation which is be- 
ginning now as a result of speculative 
activity. We must act now, or this area, 
when we do finally authorize it, will cost 
many times over its present value. To 
delay now would be penny wise and 


pound foolish. 
But let us remember that we seek to 
save a semideveloped, seminatural 


landscape. That landscape is being lost 
to development and subdivision. Simply 
authorizing this national lakeshore will 
make a major impact toward ending this 
threat, even if appropriations must be 
limited for a time. For authorization will 
bring into play the zoning and land-use 
planning features found in section 9 of 
the bill. These mechanisms can help 
materially to overcome the pressures 
threatening Sleeping Bear. 

I do want to emphasize that these are 
trends—the area is not yet destroyed. 
But these trends evidence the accelerat- 
ing pressures which very definitely will 
destroy the public values of this area if 
we do not act promptly. Even the delay 
into the 91st Congress could sharply re- 
duce the quality of the area. 

And I think it is vital that we all real- 
ize that it is the very best and most im- 
portant parts of this landscape which are 
being subdivided and developed first. 
Those very features which give this land- 
scape its meaning and character—the 
Lake Michigan shoreline, the dune 
ridges, the shores of the beautiful inland 
lakes, and the irreplacable natural 
areas—these are the areas which are 
being hit the hardest and earliest by de- 
velopment. 

I believe that the body of testimony 
presented at the hearing makes perfectly 
clear the choice before us. We may con- 
tinue to delay. If we do, the public will 
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lose an irreplacable natural area, an im- 
portant scenic resource, and an outstand- 
ing fund of recreational opportunities. 
On the other hand, we can act promptly 
and with the sense of public purpose and 
urgency which the situation demands. 
If we act in this fashion—in the good 
tradition of the Congress in promoting 
the public welfare—we may indeed earn 
the gratitude of future generations. 

I urge my colleagues on the National 
Parks and Recreation Subcommittee to 
give this matter their attention. I re- 
emphasize that my bill, H.R. 6616, is 
in every way identical to the bill this 
committee favorably reported in the 89th 
Congress. I hope that my colleagues will 
arrange to meet, this week if at all possi- 
ble, to mark up this bill and send it to 
the House floor so that we may vote to 
approve the Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore as another mark of our 
stewardship for our land and the public 
interest. 


SENATOR FRANK CARLSON, OF 
KANSAS, RETIRES AS THE FAVOR- 
ITE SON OF MOST EVERYONE 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, when this ses- 
sion of Congress ends, Senator FRANK 
CARLSON of Kansas will retire after 40 
years of public service. He is the only 
Kansan to serve in the State legislature, 
the Governor’s chair and in both Houses 
of the U.S. Congress, and he has never 
lost an election for any of these offices. 

The tributes to this statesman have 
been many since he announced his re- 
tirement last December. One of the most 
recent is an article by Bob Beasley in 
the August 15 edition of Farmland, the 
publication of Farmland Industries, Inc. 

This article deserves a place in the 
FRANK CARLSON story, and the stature of 
the man will be magnified as each suc- 
ceeding chapter unfolds. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include this arti- 
cle by Bob Beasley, “Frank CarLson— 
He’s Retiring as Favorite Son of Most 
Everyone,” in the RECORD: 

FRANK CARLSON—HeE’s RETIRING AS FAVORITE 
Son or Most EvERYONE 
(By Bob Beasley) 

Frank Carlson is living evidence that a 
man can build a life and great success on 
lasting, ethical values. 

Tributes seemed to echo his footsteps this 
summer both in Washington and Kansas. 

“When you mention Frank Carlson you 
automatically think of the term statesman,” 
a speaker at the National Postal Forum com- 
mented. 

“We can ill afford to lose him now. There 
are always too few like him around anywhere, 
much less in the Senate,” a Kansan re- 
marked in Topeka. 

The senior United States senator from Kan- 
sas announced last December that he would 
not seek re-election this fall. That makes this 
year the end of a remarkable career of pub- 
lie service and active politics. It's a career 
unparalleled in his own state’s history. 

He was born 75 years ago to a couple who 
had emigrated from Sweden. He grew up on a 
farm in Cloud County, Kansas. 
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Until he was 35, Frank Carlson’s life was 
not much different than that of most other 
Kansas farm boys. He went to a business col- 
lege in Concordia and took an agricultural 
course at Kansas State University. He served 
in World War I and came back to Cloud 
County to farm and raise livestock. 

In 1928, he was asked to run for the Kansas 
legislature. He ran and won. He has been 
winning elections ever since. In fact, he has 
never lost an election, and he’s been running 
for offices ever since 1928. 

He served a couple of terms in the state 
legislature. 

He served six terms in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. He served on the important 
Ways and Means committee, the tax-writing 
body. 

He served two terms as governor of Kansas. 
Improvements in mental health, education, 
and highway programs were among his ad- 
ministration’s accomplishments. 

He is now ending three terms in the U.S. 
Senate. He’s the second-ranking Republican 
on the Finance committee and a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Frank Carlson is the only Kansan to serve 
in the state legislature, the governor’s man- 
sion, and both wings of Congress. 

That’s a bare outline of four decades of 
service too filled with action and achieve- 
ments and recognition for a comprehensive 
report. 

Kansas politicians, in both parties, gener- 
ally agree that Carlson would win again if he 
were seeking re-election this fall. So why is 
he retiring? 

It’s not because his health isn’t good. It is. 

Carlson explained some of the reasons be- 
hind the retirement decision during the To- 
peka press conference last December when 
he announced he wouldn't run again. Char- 
acteristically, the first reason he mentioned 
was that other men “from a younger, well- 
equipped generation” are ready to serve. 

“No man is indispensable ... , the sena- 
tor remarked, “It is with pride and a sense 
of dedicated responsibility that a man ac- 
cepts the mantle of public service when it is 
offered. It should be with wisdom and under- 
standing that he realizes when it is time to 
step aside and let others assume this honor.” 

He spoke, too, of how difficult it is for a 
man in public office “to give personal and 
family obligations the attention they de- 
serve.” These sacrifices, he observed, “will- 
ingly made during the dawn and day of 
public service, become more and more diffi- 
cult as one’s career goes on.” 

The senator elaborated recently from be- 
hind his desk on the third floor of the New 
Senate Office Building. 

“My oldest grandchild has grown up to be 
a young lady—she’s 16—and I haven't really 
got acquainted with her yet,” he lamented. 
He intends to devote himself to getting to 
know all three of his grandchildren. 

They were all to be in Miami this month 
to see Senator Carlson receive another 
honor—nomination as a favorite-son to be- 
come the Republican candidate for President 
of the United States. The senator looked 
forward to the nomination and subsequent 
demonstration. 

“We'll have lots of fun,” he forecast. “We 
have some giant sunflowers and a few other 

After he leaves the Senate, Carlson will 
devote himself to farming as well as grand- 
children. He still operates farms in Cloud 
County. And agriculture has always inter- 
ested him on a one-farm and national level. 

One of his chief regrets is that farmers 
“still don’t receive their fair share” of the 
fruits of the U.S. economy. 

When he came to Washington and the 
House of Representatives in 36, the nation 
was battling a depression and passing a great 
deal of farm legislation. Sen. Carlson regrets 
that things haven't improved more for 
farmers since then. 
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He doesn't seem to think the prospects 
are very good for improvement through con- 
tinued legislation. Farm groups’ inability to 
present a solid front and the U.S. change 
from a producer to consumer society makes 
legislative support for farmers less likely. 

Legislation has made some contributions 
to agriculture, however, and Carlson is proud 
of his share in passing some of it. 

His proudest congressional achievement, he 
is quick to point out, was that “I partici- 
pated in creation of the Soil Conservation 
Service. That's something that means a lot— 
more than people generally recognize—to 
current and future generations.” 

Conservation is an abiding interest of his. 
He has concentrated on legislative details of 
control of water run-off, both through water- 
shed control and reservoir construction. He 
pushed through authorization and then 
appropriations for the first of Kansas’ 
major reservoirs, Kanapolis. 

He is gratified now by the growth and 
development of water use and availability 
programs in Kansas. It is typical of the man 
that he expresses no discouragement because 
citizens of the plains, once burdened by a 
dearth of water now take water—even water 
sports—for granted. 

Frank Carlson isn’t given to knocking any- 
body, especially constituents. They've ex- 
pressed their appreciation of him through 40 
years of elections; he has appreciated their 
“understanding.” 

“You can’t satisfy everyone with every 
vote“, he notes, “but they’ve always been 
tolerant. I think when they didn’t agree 
with me they just said to themselves, ‘Well 
he's wrong but he's doing his best.“ 

The senator acknowledges that as the 
time of his departure nears, he grows in- 
creasingly aware that he will miss Washing- 
ton. He hopes to get back often. 

One Washington feature he will miss will 
be the weekly Senate prayer breakfasts. They 
started back in 1942, when a group of Sen- 
ators worried about the early, bleak days of 
World War II began getting together for 
spiritual sustenance. The breakfasts have 
continued ever since, and Carlson has be- 
come one of their stalwarts since he got to 
the Senate. 

That emphasis on religion has helped the 
senator from Kansas earn the tributes he is 
collecting this summer. They have helped 
him too, maintain a balanced view of the 
tumultuous years and decisions he’s experi- 
enced. For example, he doesn’t share the 
alarm with which a good many people view 
current problems, 

“I'm an optimist,” he explains. “I don't see 
how a Christian can be anything else. You can 
be concerned. But you are optimistic and 
determined to do all you can to improve 


things. 
Frank Carlson has done a great deal. 


MEMPHIS POLICEMAN REACHES 
YOUTH 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
call attention to the accomplishments of 
one Memphis citizen in helping to make 
our city and our Nation a better place 
for all the people. 

Detective E. E. Redditt is assistant di- 
rector of the community relations bureau 
of the Memphis Police Department de- 
veloped to create responsibility and re- 
spect for law among young people in the 
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14- to 20-year-old group. Detective Red- 
ditt did not just report on the problem, 
he went to work on it by creating mini- 
parks on vacant lots, by giving assistance 
when assistance was needed, and by get- 
ting the young people to take pride in 
where they live. 

It is a privilege to share with my col- 
leagues an account of Detective Redditt's 
accomplishments as reported by the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 


COMMUNITY AND GENERATION GAP BRIDGED 
BY POLICE RELATIONS UNIT 
(By Charles Radin) 

The Police Department’s community rela- 
tions bureau may be the best answer yet to 
problems caused by fragmentation and alien- 
ation of various segments of Memphis’ popu- 
lation. 

The bureau, which was founded on May 28, 
1967, has instituted a six-point program to 
create responsibility and respect for law 
among young people in the 14- to 20-year-old 


age range. 

Police officers connected with the bureau 
feel that if the program succeeds in reaching 
the youths, involvement and reidentification 
of their parents with the whole community 
will follow. 

The bureau’s program, called the Police 
Youth Program, has organized active youth 
groups in nine areas of the city. It has also 
formed two youth civic clubs which are not 
based on area residence. 

The nine area clubs center around the 
city housing projects. 

The PYP is based on six committees de- 
termined by the program’s goals. Each youth 
group chooses a chairman for education, em- 
ployment, job opportunity, vocational infor- 
mation, religion, and recreation and enter- 
tainment. 

These and all other club officers are se- 
lected by club members. Adult advisers 
merely give opinions, and the members are 
free to do whatever they want as long as it 
is of a constructive nature. 

Det. E. E. Redditt, assistant director of the 
community relations bureau, cited one ex- 
ample on how the program can react on 
cynical teenagers. 

In one of the first groups formed, a great 
deal of laughter accompanied selection of 
the religious chairman. 

When Detective Redditt inquired as to the 
cause of the laughter, the youth told him 
“I’ve never been to church in my life.“ 

Some time later, the boy began missing 
group meetings. 

Asked why he was absent so frequently, 
the youth quite seriously replied, “I'm study- 
ing to be a priest.” 

The bureau has started a reward program 
for outstanding participants in the program. 
Youths selected by their own clubs as having 
made a particularly meaningful contribu- 
tion to the program are sent to Memphis 
State football games, local wrestling matches 
and other entertainment free of charge. 

The basic aim of the whole program is to 
encourage youth to take on responsibility. 

Detective Redditt takes pride in citing an 
example of how the theory worked for one 
girl whom he had seen in Juvenile Court a 
number of times. Since being elected presi- 
dent of one of the youth groups, she has 
done outstanding work in school and has 
made no more court ap) ces. 

The clubs have run into a little trouble 
now and then with their public projects. 
One group adviser was criticized when her 
club was found cleaning up the Orange 
Mound area and disposing of the garbage 
during this spring’s sanitation strike despite 
warnings by strike leaders to let garbage 
pile up. 

The Orange Mound cleaning project was 
one of many neighborhood improvement 
projects the clubs have undertaken, 
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“Our intention is for them to take pride 
in where they live,“ said Detective Redditt. 

The PYP has also taken an interest in the 
minipark project. Officers in the program 
obtained a flag and 52 pairs of shoes for 
needy children playing in one of the parks. 

Many regular duty police officers have par- 
ticipated in the PYP as a result of Com- 
munity Relations Bureau requests. This sum- 
mer, 30 policemen have supervised, coached 
and instructed underprivileged youth in 
baseball, All the officers did so on their own 
time after regular working hours. 

Frank C. Holloman, director of the Mem- 
phis fire and police departments, expressed 
enthusiasm for the community relations pro- 
gram. 

Under his authority, the police depart- 
ment's entire uniformed division recently 
underwent six weeks of in-service training in 
community and human relations. And Mr. 
Holloman has announced that Memphis in- 
tends to get further involved in community 
relations training through the Omnibus 
Crime Bill recently passed by Congress. 

The community relations bureau has also 
tried to inform the more than 600 youth in 
its program on basic safety and legal proce- 
dures. An example is the film series sponsored 
jointly by the bureau and local railroads to 
teach safety around railroad tracks to 
teenagers living near the major track areas. 

Basic knowledge of law is considered a top 
objective of the program. Bureau officials 
feel that if the teenagers and their parents 
are fully informed about the law and legal 
matters, respect for law and order will be 
encouraged. 

While the bureau’s program is not limited 
to youths Detective Redditt says that he and 
the other officers involved feel that that is 
the best starting point. 

“Not only is there a gap between the po- 
lice and the community,” Detective Redditt 
said, “but there are serious communications 
gaps within the community itself.” 

“We feel that if the teens will get in- 
volved, they will get their parents involved, 
and this will be a major step in closing the 
communications gap within the community. 

“Once we have an interested, involved 
community, it will be much easier to close 
the gap between community and police.” 

The officers from the bureau frequently 
address PTAs, church groups and other adult 
civic organizations. 

According to Detective Redditt, many of 
these groups don’t understand the basic 
duties and workings of the police depart- 
ment. 

He says that a large part of the commu- 
nity relations bureau’s adult programs are 
aimed at “erasing the bad image of the 
poli Aw 

“That image is an image out of the past, 
and it will fade when we get people to start 
thinking in terms of the present.” 

“Plans for the present call for the police 
officer to look after the people in his area. 
By doing this, he helps the community and 
himself. 


“People who know and trust this police- 
men help to stop crime.” 

The bureau now has 5 regular officers but 
could use 25 men, officials say. 


CRIME IN THE STREETS 
HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 
Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, as crime 
continues to rise in this country, our peo- 
ple are becoming more and more con- 
cerned about the future of America. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


I recently received a letter from one of 
my constituents, Mr. Vernon E. Shaw, 
of Jasper, Ala., which, I believe, ex- 
presses the deep concern of many of our 
people toward this ever-growing prob- 
lem. He also forwarded me an article by 
Erle Stanley Gardner which offers some 
straight talk about law and order. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Extensions of Remarks of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, the article by Mr. 
Gardner: 


ERLE STANLEY GARDNER TALKS ABOUT CRIME 
IN THE STREETS 


A woman, related to a close friend of mine, 
and living in the residential district of a 
metropolitan city where she had spent most 
of her life, occasionally rode home with a 
young man whose family lived a block down 
the street. 

Since she had known this young man all 
of her adult life he was almost like a younger 
member of the family. She had watched him 
grow to manhood. 

One day as he stopped his car at her house 
for her to get out, he asked if he might use 
the bathroom. She readily granted the re- 
quest, opened the door of her house, told 
him where the bathroom was, and then went 
into the kitchen. 

Suddenly she was startled to hear a slight 
noise behind her. 

She whirled in time to see the young man 
literally transformed into a bestial assailant, 
groping for her throat. 

She struggled desperately. Her clothes were 
torn off and she was being overpowered, She 
remembers her apron strings being tied 
around her throat. Then as unconsciousness 
was dimming her senses she became faintly 

aware that someone attracted by her screams 
had entered the house. 

The assailant heard this person come in 
the front door. He released his throttling 
grip, dashed out of the back door and disap- 
peared. 


The police, of course, were notified. 

The parents of the young man were 
shocked, but they didn’t know where the 
boy was. He had completely disappeared. 

It was something over three years later 
that the police got a tip that the man they 
were seeking was in a neighboring state. They 
investigated and, sure enough, found they 
had the man they were looking for. The 
story of what happened after that is some- 
what confused because so many different 
agencies entered into it—the arresting police 
in the other state, the various other police, 
the prosecuting attorney and the courts. 

CONFESSION—BUT NO CONVICTION 

Some of these people with whom I talked 
feel that the so-called Miranda decision en- 
tered into it. In the Miranda decision, it will 
be remembered, police in Phoenix, Arizona, 
investigating a rape case, picked up, for 
routine questioning, a young man named 
Miranda who, to their surprise, said immedi- 
ately, “You have the right man. I did it.” 

What happened? 

The United States Supreme Court held 
that because Miranda had confessed before 
the police had informed Miranda of his 
constitutional rights to remain silent, to 
have counsel, etc., his conviction must be 
reversed, 

This is a distinct reversal of our earlier 
legal thinking. The time was when a con- 
fession was tantamount to conviction, unless 
it was obtained with a rubber hose or by 
such flagrant violence (which the defend- 
ant could prove in court) that the judge 
would hold the confession had been made 
under duress. 

Some of the people with whom I talked 
feel that the District Attorney refused to 
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prosecute on the ground that the statute of 
limitations had made conviction impossible. 

Be that as it may, the District Attorney 
threw up his hands, the young man came 
back to resume his life, daily passing the 
house of the victim who lived only about a 
block away from the place where the young 
man’s parents had their home, 


THE VICTIM BECOMES A FUGITIVE 


The victim told me that “the authorities” 
warned her that this man was dangerous and 
suggested that she change her name and 
move away. When I investigated this phase 
of the case I found that the person who so 
advised the victim was probably an expert 
psychologist who may have been called in 
by the court. 

In any event, in the mind of the victim, 
the authorities had advised her to change 
her name, give up her home where she had 
lived virtually all of her adult life, give up 
all of her friends and move away, while the 
culprit blithely walks the streets. 

This is the Alice in Wonderland aspect of 
the new justice. The culprit walks the streets. 
The victim is advised to become the fugitive. 

The rights of the individual are being 
protected, provided the individual has com- 
mitted a crime. 

The rights of society in general are being 
tossed into the garbage heap—simply be- 
cause, in the past, some police had resorted 
to psychological and physical pressure in or- 
der to extract a confession from a suspect. 
The higher courts were not unaware of what 
was going on and so, eventually, started a 
trend of decisions which has now reached 
a climax, promulgating rules of law holding 
that a suspect must not only be advised of 
his right to remain silent, but must be told 
that he is entitled to have a lawyer present 
at all stages of interrogation and, if he 
doesn't have money, society will pay the 
lawyer. 

No wonder crime is on the increase! Every 
year the FBI releases statistics showing that 
there has been a significant increase in 
crimes of violence. 

As a result, our legislators are now resort- 
ing to approaches intended to “disarm the 
criminal.” This is all very fine if it works, 
but since society hasn’t yet perfected the 
art of telling who the criminal is until after 
he has committed a crime, the lawmaking 
authorities plan to tackle the problem from 
the other end. They now talk about finger- 
printing everyone who owns a gun, making 
an annual license mandatory and other re- 
strictions on gun owners. 

In the opinion of many people who have 
studied the subject, this is not only putting 
the cart before the horse, but is clubbing hell 
out of the cart in order to make the horse 
go faster. 

We have all sorts of laws now which are 
aimed at preventing criminals from carrying 
weapons, 

In order to buy a handgun in California, 
where I live, a man must first make an appli- 
cation with the gun dealer. That application 
is forwarded to the various law enforcement 
authorities, which have five days to investi- 
gate the individual before the gun can be 
delivered to him. 

This is a very fine law. The only trouble 
with it is that when one starts to chase 
down what actual investigation is made by 
the police he is told, in effect, that they 
simply don’t have the manpower to conduct 
any investigations worthy of the name. 

There is a law in California, very hastily 
passed, which provides that it is a crime for 
an individual to carry a weapon capable of 
concealment through any municipality in 
the state. 

Another law says an alien cannot own a 
firearm. 

Yet the person under arrest for the murder 
of Senator Kennedy was not only an alien 
but was carrying a loaded gun through a 
metropolitan district. 
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WANTED: MORE POLICE—NOT MORE LAWS 


Since the police apparently are unable to 
enforce the laws they have, separating the 
criminals from guns, the idea is to finger- 
print the owners of all guns, issue licenses 
and see if this will work. 

It must be admitted that many deaths are 
due to firearms in the home, just as a great 
many more deaths are due to the operation of 
automobiles on the highway. Yet crimes of 
passion can be committed with almost any 
weapon, and poison is the weapon usually 
used in crimes of deliberation. 

If fewer householders had guns, there 
might well be fewer accidental deaths by 
firearms, but what would happen if the 
householder were left defenseless when the 
police were overworked? 

I investigated a case where a householder 
answered the doorbell and found a smiling 
young man on the threshold. He had, he ex- 
plained, had car trouble. Could he please use 
the telephone to send for a tow car? 

The husband invited the man into the 
room where there was an intimate little fam- 
ily circle—the man, his attractive wife and 
their daughter, just blossoming into woman- 
hood. 

The door closed. The smile promptly left 
the vistor’s face. He produced a gun. 

What followed was a nightmare. He forced 
the husband to stay in the room and watch, 
while he ordered the women to completely 
disrobe. 

At his leisure he raped both the mother and 
the daughter, threatening their lives the 
while. 

The emotional impact was such that when 
the police were finally called in and had ar- 
rested a suspect, the overwrought victims 
made an erroneous identification—which was 
the reason I investigated the case. 

It was established beyond all doubt that 
the man under arrest was not the man who 
had perpetrated the crime. On the other 
hand, the man who did perpetrate the callous 
crime was never apprehended and is still at 
large, rubbing elbows with society, perhaps 
still ringing doorbells. 


EVERY LAW HAS ITS OWN PRICE 


I personally investigated another doorbell 
case, Here the husband opened the front door 
in response to a ringing bell. Three men were 
on the threshold. At gun point they entered 
the house, tied up the husband, went up- 
stairs to the bedroom where the attractive 
wife was dressing in front of a mirror. 

When this woman heard the bedroom door 
open she naturally assumed it was her hus- 
band, and went on with her dressing. By the 
time she turned, the men were within reach- 
ing distance. 

The men remained for some 45 minutes. 
Here again, the emotional impact was so 
great that a mistaken identification was 
made. An innocent man was convicted and 
sent to the penitentiary. Only after months 
of confinement was the man’s innocence es- 
tablished. 

In this case, happily, the right men were 
discovered, convicted and sent to prison. 

At the moment, there is a vast undercur- 
rent of public unrest, due to the highly dra- 
matic assassinations of men in public life. 
The public wants to do something, to tinker 
with the law if necessary. 

It is to be remembered, however, that every 
law is “bought” by society—the individual 
has to give up some of his liberties in order 
to obtain a group good. But scientific, effi- 
cient lawmaking should see to it that laws 
are “purchased” wisely. The individual 
should be called on to give up the fewest 
number of liberties in order to obtain the 
greatest public good. No lawmaker should 
blunder, as many have, into a situation where 
the individual is called on to give up a maxi- 
mum amount of liberties in order to obtain 
a law which just won't work. 

The public can become emotional and hys- 
terical and cry, “Do something!“ But the 
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lawmakers must keep their heads. What they 
must do—and do soon—is increase the effi- 
ciency of the police and the numbers of the 
police, and improve the public attitude to- 
ward the police. Otherwise the citizen is go- 
ing to be pretty much on his own. 


TECHNOLOGY VERSUS LIBERTY 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, Philip 
B. Yeager, the distinguished counsel for 
the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, offers a thought-provoking 
discussion of the erosion of personal 
liberty which results from the increas- 
ingly concentrated populations made 
possible by science and technology. 

In his article, published in the August 
issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal, Mr. Yeager points out that 
while human beings can adjust to al- 
most any social situation we had best 
consider just what the future will re- 
quire of us. : 

I call to your attention an excerpt 
from his article, Technology Versus 
Liberty“: 


The daily trip from my home in suburban 
Virginia to the Capitol in Washington where 
I work requires only eighteen minutes— 
eighteen, that is, unless I wish to travel 
between 7:30 and 9 a.m. or between 4 and 
6 p.m. Then it takes from fifty to sixty 
minutes. 

But it is a beautiful ride—along the river 
parkway, across the Constitution Avenue 
Bridge, around the Lincoln Memorial, pas 
the Tidal Basin cherry trees. f 

One day recently I noticed that much of 
the riverbank foliage was dying or gone 
near Rosslyn—some choked by old quarry 
wastes before Rosslyn was improved“ by 
a forest of high-rise apartments and office 
buildings, some eliminated by the subse- 
quent black top parking areas. 

Crossing the bridge I had to run up the 
car windows, though the morning was warm. 
Fumes and chemicals in the air from this 
nonindustrial city made one’s eyes smart 
and irritated the throat. Jets literally poured 
into Nationa] Airport, trailing long plumes 
of black exhaust, heavy and hot. Later, I 
rolled down the windows. The Tidal Basin 
smelled like dead fish, 

On the radio came several interesting 
items, 

A water shortage in Maryland's Prince 
Georges County was growing severe. 

At the request of the local power com- 
panies, the Federal Government was knock- 
ing off the air conditioning in a number 
of its buildings. The electric load was too 
great and voltage had been dropping. 

Red China had exploded another H-bomb, 
while our Armed Forces were defoliating 
more forests in Vietnam. 

Well, these things happen in the modern 
world. One might be comforted by the 
thought that all “progress” exacts its price. 

Most people today seem at least vaguely 
aware of the erosion of their natural environ- 
ment, if not the severity of its rate. Trouble- 
some as this erosion is. I somehow find the 
erosion of our social environment equally 
so—particularly the matter of our vanishing 
liberties. 

For instance: 

My car is a technological triumph— 
powerful, dependable, fast, But I cannot use 
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more than about seventy-five to ninety of its 
250 horses even on the superhighways. 
Rightly so, of course. But the point is: I 
no longer have either the right or the free- 
dom to travel as I might wish—nor, on many 
occasions, where or when. 

My neighbor wanted to add a wing to his 
home. He was stopped. Zoning codes, you 
know, and the board turned down his 
petition. 

Conversely, one of the few remaining near- 
by truck gardens, a ten-acre farm with 
wonderfully rich soil, is the target of eminent 
domain proceedings. More schools going up. 
Untillable land not far away was bypassed 
because it would cost more to prepare. The 
lifelong farmer is dispossessed, and the last 
privilege of shopping for country-fresh 
produce disappears from the scene. 

The son of a friend cannot shoot tin cans 
in the back yard with his BB gun. He tried, 
and the city authorities confiscated his gun. 
Moreover, with national sentiment running 
as it has been, the likelihood of ordinary 
citizens being permitted to have firearms— 
even licensed ones—very much longer may 
be dwindling. 

To someone raised in James Whitcomb 
Riley country there is real delight in a bon- 
fire on a crisp fall night. The last time I made 
one the police arrived in ten minutes, No 
dice. Another technological convenience, the 
garden hose, turned my October exhilaration 
into damp ashes. 

And then there is that nine-digit number 
which we now have attached to us as in- 
delibly as a tattoo almost from the moment 
of birth. Our social security number is not 
just an aid to the payment of retirement 
benefits. It identifies us on each form, 
blank, application, file, tax return or other 
document regarding virtually any matter 
with which we are associated. Somehow it is 
symbolic of the diminished freedoms and 
loss of privacy that modern civilization seems 
bent upon fostering throughout the globe. 

A Thoreau today is hard put to find a Wal- 
den. (I remember Sir Francis Chichester's 
comment when a Coast Guard vessel and a 
press plane found him struggling around 
Cape Horn: “My God, you’d think the Horn 
is one place a man could count on privacy.“ 
The free spirit is pressed to find a frontier 
where he can shed the past, forget, start 
over. Those who may want to change their 
identities and try something new cannot. 
The number is always with them—and the 
people and machines who keep track of the 
numbers never seem to sleep. Even the en- 
trepreneur who wants to close up shop and go 
into another business sometimes discovers 
he is too fenced in by economic pressures 
or unemployment liabilities to do so—except 
through bankruptcy, which is rarely attrac- 
tive. 

These may not be the best examples. Per- 
haps they are trivia. Yet all history suggests 
that small losses of liberty, unchecked, be- 
come big losses. And men of wisdom agree 
that those who ignore history are doomed 
to repeat it. 


One shudders a little at proposals for state- 
controlled “data banks“ where every con- 
ceivable fact and bit of information about 
the individual citizen is stored in a central 
computer for use by duly constituted au- 
thorities, The idea, technically, is feasible 
and efficient. But how about the “duly con- 
stituted authorities”? Where do they come 
from? What are their motives? What guar- 
antees their wise handling of so dangerous 
a tool? 

And is it really desirable to export our 
particular brand of technology indiscrimi- 
nately? Do we want to Americanize the whole 
world—make Zanzibar the same as Indian- 
apolis and Paramaribo just like Galveston? 
Why must native cultures be developed“ un- 
til they are like ours? In many cases, may not 
technology subtract more than it adds? 
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What is more deadly to the human spirit 
than a lack of variety? 

We are currently engaged in important 
studies of oceans, the atmosphere and weath- 
er—and, indeed, we need to know a great 
deal more about them. The farmer whose 
crop is destroyed by drought, the ship that 
founders in the hurricane, the family wiped 
out in the tornado—each is tragic. But be- 
fore we conclude that it is desirable for man 
really to control the weather, what are the 
consequences? Who can resolve the diverg- 
ent interests of millions? Philip Handler, 
chairman of the National Science Board, is 
more profound: “I hope we never find the 
power to abolish the mysterious appeal of 
the thunderstorm.” 

Should not the concept of liberty encom- 
pass the right to a natural environment for 
those who want it? 

Hitler and Tojo demonstrated that human 
beings can, if forced or led properly, adjust 
to almost any social or political environ- 
ment. This is why, I believe, we need to face 
the technological-liberty problem mow be- 
fore we come to accept too much loss of 
liberty via the path of technological con- 
venience. 

Chronologically we are a young country, 
and our civilization has not had personal 
freedom for very long. But it has been won 
at too high a cost and is too critical to what 
we conceive as the purpose of mankind for 
us to permit its being swept away like the 
world of the sorcerer’s apprentice. 


NEWS MEDIA UNFAIR, TO CHICAGO 
POLICE 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent Democratic Convention in Chi- 
cago the television coverage and some 
newspaper reporting gave the distinct 
impression that the Chicago police force 
was about on par with or worse than 
Hitler’s SS storm troopers as they 
sought to prevent demonstrators from 
storming the Conrad Hilton Hotel as 
well as causing other disturbances and 
difficulties for delegates to the conven- 
tion. 

Now that the hysteria of the conven- 
tion has died down a bit, we are begin- 
ning to hear the other side of the story 
and it does begin to appear that the 
news media, in many instances, were 
something less than objective in report- 
ing these incidents to the American 
people. 

In that connection, it was interesting 
to note the similarities in reports on the 
convention from two completely differ- 
ent sources; the first from Miss Betty 
Beale, respected society writer for the 
Washington Star, and the second from 
my friend, Mr. Bill O’Connell, political 
columnist for my hometown newspaper, 
the Peoria Journal Star. I include both 
articles in the Recorp at this point: 
From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 

Sept. 1, 1968] 
EXCLUSIVELY Yours: THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
PICTURE 
(By Betty Beale) 

This columnist has just returned from 
Chicago—unbloodied, unpelted and even un- 
bruised, thanks to the Chicago police. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


It is time one member of the media gave 
the other side of the picture because the 
public has the right to know. 

Never has a law-enforcing group been more 
sorely tried. They received both bodily injury 
and unspeakably vile treatment from the 
hippies in Grant Park. Yet never at any time 
did I see policemen show more courtesy than 
the police of Chicago. Courtesy, of course, is 
only due people who show some courtesy 
themselves. 

And despite the difficult circumstances in 
which they had to maintain order they man- 
aged to prevent fatal catastrophe. 

We heard the word “over-reacted” used a 
lot by commentators last week, and by busy 
politicians who were assuming that what 
they had been told was correct. 

But if there was ever an over-reaction to 
any fact of life during those seven days in 
Chicago, it was the over-reaction of the media 
to any effort whatsoever to stop the hippies 
from the flagrant civil disorders and their 
disgusting disturbances of the peace. 

Every time a newsman was hurt, the 
screams of protest went around the world, 
but how much was said about the newsmen 
who taunted the police or tried to get action 
for the TV cameras? A member of the vice 
President's coterie heard two reporters hay- 
ing a great laugh in the Coffee Shop of the 
Conrad Hilton about how they agitated in 
Grant Park until the police started pushing 
them around. 

Wyoming Sen. and Mrs. Gale McGee and 
their two grown children walked over to the 
park to see for themselves what was going on 
and they arrived when the changing of the 
National Guard troops was taking place. 

Walking through a gang of hippies they 
saw two girls, one playing the flute. Then 
they saw a TV camera team lead the girls 
over to the exact place by the troops where 
they wanted them to stand. And when their 
camera started to roll, the girl cried, “Don’t 
beat me! Don't beat me!” It takes no imagi- 
nation to figure how this contrived scene 
would look on the screens in millions of 
American homes. 

In the convention hall Mrs. McGee said a 
youth of about 15 sat in front of them and 
clapped hard at everything said that he liked 
and shouted four-letter words at everything 
he didn’t like. Instead of just grabbing him 
and removing him, as the police would have 
done in most civilized places, the Chicago 
police asked him first to stop it. But he paid 
no attention to them so “they had to take 
him out,” said Mrs. McGee. 

The cameras probably caught the big po- 
licemen bodily forcing the mere youth to 
leave, giving the television viewer the idea 
he had done nothing to provoke such reac- 
tion. 

And what, by the way, has happened to 
the news media that provocation is left out 
of, or played down in, story after story? 
Most announcements or headlines told what 
the police did to the hippies but left out or 
skimmed over what the hippies did to the 
public or police. 

Sen. Daniel Inouye of Hawaii, World War 
hero and Democratic keynoter, said the hip- 
pies were throwing plastic bags of human 
excrement at the police and guards in Grant 
Park. They were also throwing rubber balls 
stuck with long nails aimed for the eyes. 

How would those commentators who 
thought the police “over-reacted” have be- 
haved if those things had happened to them? 

For three straight minutes late Tuesday 
night, or rather early Wednesday morning, 
3,000 hippies shouted in unison, directed by 
a leader, an obscene curse at the President 
of the United States. They were either curs- 
ing the police in the same way or calling 
them pigs. And I used to think that insulting 
an officer was against the law! 

Why was an electronic amplifier allowed 
to remain in the park all day and night 
where obscenities were shouted until 4 a.m., 
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I asked a police officer? There was a city 
ordnance against such use, he said, but if 
they arrested those using it they would only 
be fined and somebody might be killed in 
the process. If this wasn't underacting, what 
is? 

Mayor Daley was constantly referred to on 
the air in slurring accents as the boss of 
Chicago. He may be, and he is responsible, 
no doubt, for some bad as well as some good. 
But Chicago is only one city. 

Two famous TV commentators were boss- 
ing the presentation of slanted news that 
affected the minds of millions of Americans 
in hundreds of cities. As Liz Carpenter said 
at the women’s luncheon Thursday, in all 
the talk of brutality there had not been one 
word about the TV network brutality—the 
commentator clubbing” of the mayor. 

When the mayor fails to do what the ma- 
jority of the people in Chicago want they 
can at least vote him out. But no vote can 
stop the bossism of the airwaves where edi- 
torializing has been substituted again and 
again for straight reporting. One NBC com- 
mentator virtually campaigned for Teddy 
Kennedy throughout Tuesday evening. 

In the past I have been proud to be a 
member of the Fourth Estate, but after this 
past week I feel a burning inward shame. 
In my mind freedom of the press has always 
been necessary to liberty. The Bible states it 
most beautifully: “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 

But how much truth, and how much 
biased opinion are the people, and especially 
the youth of America, getting? 

A clean, well-combed, pretty young girl 
for Sen. McCarthy was one of five of us who 
shared a taxi to O'Hare Airport Friday and 
the conversation turned to what the hippies 
had done to convert the serious business of 
nominating a presidential candidate into a 
circus of v ty. 

Unbelievably, she stood up for the right 
of the Grant Park crowd to curse the Presi- 
dent in four-letter words. She had no respect 
for the highest office of our land. 

When one of the men blamed Tom Hayden 
for leading the youth to such actions, she 
said Tom was all right; he was a friend of 
hers, 

I am not familiar with Hayden's record 
but the fact that this young woman sup- 
ported him and his undertaking indicated 
the truth had not reached her as it is not 
reaching millions of young people. 

Maybe the media had better ask itself why. 


From the Peoria (Il.) Journal Star, Aug. 31, 
1968] 


Some News MEDIA UNFAIR TO CHICAGO POLICE, 
Mayor, Says COLUMNIST aT SCENE 
(By Bill O’Connell) 

Cricaco.—One of the licenses granted to 
a political writer in a column, so-labeled, as 
opposed to a straight news report is the li- 
cense to comment on public events, based 
upon the columnist’s observation and experi- 
ence. 

Now that the Democratic National Con- 
vention is history, this columnist offers a 
few observations and opinions: 

The Chicago Police Dept. and Mayor 
Richard J. Daley have taken a week’s pound- 
ing from the television networks, and some 
newsmen, somewhat out of perspective. 

Lawyers frequently refer, privately at least, 
to the “parade of the horribles,” an expres- 
sion meaning only the worst examples of 
what happened or could have happened to 
their client are presented to the jury. 

The networks, and some newspapers, have 
been guilty, in this writer's opinion, of the 
same type of presentation of their case of 
what happened this last week in Chicago. 

For instance, how much time or space was 
devoted to the hurling of human feces in 
paper bags from hotel rooms down onto 
police—or the hurling of sharpened files? 
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How much time or space was given to the 
news that more than 80 Chicago policemen 
were also injured in the unfortunate, per- 
haps tragic, confrontations with the hippies 
and their political allies? 

How much time or space was given to the 
news that a policeman in the convention hall 
was bitten by a delegate? 

How much space or time was devoted to 
reports of newsmen on the convention floor 
deliberately provoking police by refusing to 
show their credentials? 

How much attention was given in the news 
media to the repeated offers—always rejected 
when the TV cameras appeared—by Chicago 
Corp. Counsel Ray Simon and National 
Guard General Richard Dunn of locations 
for legal, peaceful assembly and speeches? 

Does a delegate who shoves a credit card 
into the electronic device located in the con- 
vention hall to verify proper credentials feel 
he’s without some fault when the result is 
an altercation? 

Did the network commentators who re- 
ported the convention galleries were packed 
with Daley payrollers“ also report the press 
section was also packed with chanting—and 
certainly non-working press—youngsters 
sporting McCarthy buttons? 

Nobody is always right, There were in- 
stances of unnecessary force and other in- 
stances of real provocation. 

This reporter found Chicago's police ex- 
tremely courteous, patient and helpful to 
convention visitors, especially newsmen who 
offered them the same courtesy and good 
manners. 

What happened in Chicago this week, al- 
most certainly, would have happened in any 
other city where the convention assembled. 

Tronically, it was the Wisconsin delega- 
tion that asked for a two-week recess in the 
convention proceedings and a change in lo- 
cation because of the “brutality in the 
streets.” 

Having covered part of the Wisconsin pri- 
mary campaign last spring and having been 
present when Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman was prevented from speaking by 
“free speech” advocates who continuously in- 
terrupted him by shouting obscenities, this 
writer hopes the Badger State delegates 
didn’t have in mind a switch to Madison for 
the convention, 

Mayor Daley, after being interrupted by a 
youthful delegation after the Illinois dele- 
gation’s final caucus, urged these young 
folks to take an active role in politics and 
to support the candidate of their choice. 

He also urged them to be tolerant of others, 
as well. 

It would be a lot easier to listen to the 
voice of youth if those who were so vocal 
were at least conformist enough to bathe, 
shave and even listen once in a while. 

It may be old-fashioned, but there appears 
to be some virtue left in the idea that stu- 
dents can learn by listening and ought to 
get for the ever-increasing costs of higher 
education something besides an expanded 
four-letter word vocabulary. 

A lot of folks came away from this con- 
vention convinced that Dr. Spock’s theory of 
permissiveness and full self-expression will 
never replace the woodshed. 

The same thing might apply, too, to some 
of the “new politics” adults. 


THE “PUEBLO”—HOW LONG, MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 


226th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 
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THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
PARK SYNAGOGUE, CLEVELAND 
HEIGHTS, OHIO 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 22, 1968, the Park Synagogue of 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, begins its 100th 
year of spiritual and community work 
serving the entire Greater Cleveland 
area. The Park Synagogue is the largest 
Jewish congregation in the world of the 
conservative denomination serving over 
2,400 families. Under the devoted spirit- 
ual leadership of Rabbi Armond Cohen 
and the synagogue’s president, Max 
Ratner, this strong and effective congre- 
gation has reached throughout the 
Greater Cleveland community to develop 
understanding and brotherhood for men 
and women of all faiths. The synagogue 
has distinguished itself by developing a 
program to bring to Cleveland great 
world leaders like Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Justice Douglas, Justice Fortas, Senator 
J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, and many others 
who have spoken before vast audiences 
on topics of the greatest importance. 

Through the distinguished religious 
leadership of the synagogue, the largest 
Jewish religious school in the Nation has 
been training thousands of Greater 
Cleveland Jewish children in the tenets 
of their great religion. The Park Syna- 
gogue has also maintained extensive 
nursery school, day camp, high school, 
and collegiate departments. 

The greatest tribute to the Park Syna- 
gogue has been the untold numbers of 
outstanding citizens who have graduated 
from its religious school and been mem- 
bers of its congregation who have con- 
tributed to the cultural, spiritual, politi- 
cal, and economic life of our community 
and the Nation. 

My family and I extend to Rabbi and 
Mrs. Cohen, to Max Ratner, to the asso- 
ciate rabbis, Pearl Mutter and Howard 
Hirsch, to the synagogue’s executive di- 
rector, Leo Chak, to the director of edu- 
cation, Rabbi George Pollak, and to all 
of the friends of the Park Synagogue our 
heartiest congratulations and best wishes 
for your next 100 years. May these years 
be as successful and outstanding as have 
been the last 100 years of service to your 
religion, the community, and the Nation. 

At this point, I wish to insert copies 
of some of the messages of congratula- 
tion from distinguished Americans to the 
congregation of the Park Synagogue on 
this important occasion, The messages 
are as follows: 

JULY 18, 1968. 


Mr. Max RATNER, 
President, The Park Synagogue, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

DEAR MR. RATNER: It is with the deepest of 
pleasure that I greet you, and through you 
the Park Synagogue Congregation, on the 
occasion of the Synagogue’s Centennial. 
Your congregation has long been a byword 
amongst Jewish communities, famed for its 
achievements in Jewish education and cul- 
ture as it is for the leaders it has sent forth 
to serve the Jewish community at large. Jews 
in Israel and all over the world draw strength 
from the vigor of the American Jewish com- 
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munity and its devotion to the causes of 
Judaism and Jewry, and we take pride in the 
Jewish achievements of so renowned a con- 
gregation as your own. 

I take particular pleasure in addressing 
these words of congratulation to one who, 
with his distinguished family, so finely sym- 
bolizes the achievements, heritage and lead- 
ership for which the Park Synagogue is re- 
nowned amongst Jewry. 

With warm personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Maj. Gen. Y. RABIN, 
Ambassador. 
JULY 25, 1968. 
Mr, Max RATNER, 
President of the Park Synagogue, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

DEAR Mn. RATNER: May I seize upon the 
occasion of the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the Park Synagogue to offer my 
congratulations to the Congregation, 

The spiritual strength of the Park Syna- 
gogue has spread far beyond the congregants 
it serves. Its religious school, its nursery 
school, its day camp, its high school and col- 
legiate departments bring testimony of how 
deeply rooted the Synagogue is in its rela- 
tionship to God and to man. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman. 
Mr. Max RATNER, 
President, the Park Synagogue, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

DEAR Mn. RATNER: My good friend, Charlie 
Vanik, has told me that the Park Synagogue 
will celebrate the 100th anniversary of its 
founding on September 22, 1968. I want to 
extend my congratulations to you, Rabbi 
Armond Cohen, and the members of the 
congregation on this occasion. 

I know that the Park Synagogue has made 
a major contribution to Jewish life in the 
community and to the entire Cleveland area. 
In 100 years, the Synagogue has grown to 
become the largest Conservative congrega- 
tion in the country. It has a distinguished 
history and membership. 

At this time of approaching celebration 
and rededication to the principles of Jewish 
religious life, I commend all your past ac- 
complishments and wish you every success 
in the future. 

Sincerely, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF. 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., July 25, 1968. 
Mr. Max RATNER, 
President, Park Synagogue, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Dear MR. Ratner: It is with pleasure that 
I extend to you, to Rabbi Armond E. Cohen 
and to the more than 2,400 families of the 
Park Synagogue of Cleveland my warm con- 
gratulations on the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the synagogue. 

The Park Synagogue comprises one of the 
largest Jewish congregations of the Con- 
servative denomination in the world. It has 
been praised as a landmark in ecclesiastic 
architecture. Its schools and educational de- 
partments are known widely for their excel- 
lence. But I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the congregation and its 
leaders for fidelity to their religious heritage 
and for their many contributions—spiritual 
and secular—to their community. 

Behind you is a century of service and 
leadership. Ahead, I am sure, is a future 
equally dedicated to the advancement of our 
society. In this I extend to you my best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 


WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Secretary. 
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THE 15TH ANNIVERSARY OF SBA 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, small busi- 
nesses with inadequate working capital 
face almost certain failure. A small 
businessman may have excellent prod- 
ucts or services—but if he cannot expand 
to meet the demands of a growing clien- 
tele, his customers will go elsewhere. 

Since most small businessmen find it 
difficult to obtain capital, they can 
seldom afford expansion and their busi- 
nesses either stand still or slowly die. 

The Small Business Administration—a 
Federal agency created for the sole pur- 
pose of helping the small businessman— 
offers financial assistance and a host of 
services dedicated to allowing small busi- 
ness an equal chance in the marketplace. 

SBA celebrated its 15th anniversary 
July 30. In the period from 1953 through 
1967, the Agency has made about 85,000 
business loans totaling some $3.9 billion. 
Much of this money has paid for expan- 
sion. 

The success of Kenneth Leverett, 
owner of a shoe repair shop in Aiken, 
S.C., is a good example of what SBA 
can do for a small businessman. 

Mr. Leverett went to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration on two different 
occasions. 

When he applied for his first SBA 
loan, his shop was located on a side street 
in 1,200 square feet of rented space in a 
one-story brick building. SBA approved 
his request for a working capital loan 
in October 1965. 

In May 1967, with business growing, 
Leverett applied for a second loan to ex- 
pand and pay off the remainder of the 
first SBA loan. 

At the end of May, the loan was ap- 
proved. Leverett bought the building that 
housed his shop—a wise decision, as his 
installments would not greatly exceed 
what he formerly paid in rent. His next 
steps were to tear down an old structure 
on the back of his lot to make room for 
customer parking, and to add a new line 
of orthopedic shoes to his stock. 

Facilities were further improved when 
Leverett added a drive-in window and 
night depository where people could 
leave their shoes for repair after hours. 

In less than 3 years, Leverett’s annual 
sales have more than doubled; profits 
have jumped about one and a half times 
and his employees have increased from 
three to five. 

The success of Leverett Shoe Service 
came about through the owner’s imagi- 
rat drive, and courage—and SBA 

elp. 

SBA has done a commendable job over 
the years, offering financial assistance, 
management aid and counseling, aid to 
small businesses in getting a fair share 
of Government contracts. 

Since 1953, more than 11,000 manage- 
ment assistance courses, conferences and 
workshops have been given by SBA for 
small businessmen. 

SBA has done an outstanding job in 
setting aside Federal procurement con- 
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tract awards for small business bidding. 
Since 1953, more than $19 billion in 
Government contracts has been set aside 
for small businessmen—$10.7 billion of it 
in the past 5 years. 

In his state of the Union message, 
President Johnson reminded Americans 
that we are in “our eighth year of un- 
interrupted prosperity. The economic 
outlook for this year is one of steady 
growth—if we are vigilant.” 

And SBA is geared to help the small 
businessman continue to contribute to 
our economic growth, for the small busi- 
ness sector of our economy is a vital and 
necessary part of our everyday lives. 


WHEN THE HEIGHT IS WON, 
THEN THERE IS EASE 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, in its July 
1968, edition of Federal Bar News, the 
Federal Bar Association took poignant 
note of the death of one of its illustrious 
members, the late Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy. 

In order that those of my colleagues 

who have not seen this tribute may have 

that opportunity, I will have it reprinted 

here: 

“WHEN THE HEIGHT IS WON, THEN THERE 
Is EASE”—AESCHYLUS 


ROBERT KENNEDY, 1925-68 


In a lawful society, death is not thought 
of as “always somewhere out there in the 
crowd.“ And yet it was. Nothing could have 
brought this matter more poignantly to the 
Nation’s attention than the assassination of 
Senator Robert Francis Kennedy. At the 
time he was seeking the support of his peers 
for the Nation's highest elective office. He 
was doing this with all of his passion and 
energy. 

Senator Kennedy was elected an honorary 
member of the Federal Bar while serving as 
the Attorney General of the United States. 
Earlier, he had served as an attorney with 
the Department. He also served as an attor- 
ney for the Senate Investigations Subcom- 
mittee, the Hoover Commission and the Sen- 
ate Labor-Management Subcommittee. When 
he was elected to the United States Senate 
from the State of New York, he became a 
member of the Capitol Hill Chapter. 

For a young man, Senator Kennedy had 
experienced power, success and fame. Yet 
none of these were ends in and of them- 
selves. As Attorney General, he was always 
ready and anxious to take the time to ex- 
plain the workings of the Justice Department 
to groups of schoolchildren. For Senator Ken- 
nedy love was a verb. Life was action, Men 
were not made for safe havens, He knew that 
the problems facing America today and to- 
morrow could not be solved by worn out 
clichés, He knew that these problems had to 
be verbalized with candor and compassion. 
And now he is gone. 

Senator Kennedy often ended his speeches 
with: “Some men see things as they are and 
say why? I dream things that never were and 
say why not?” Isn’t this his legacy to us? 
For the future truly will belong to those of 
us who can blend vision, reason and courage 
in a personal commitment to the ideals of 
America. 

To his wife Ethel Skakel, their children and 
his family, the Federal Bar Association ex- 
tends its sincere sympathy. 
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THREE MIAMI BANKING INSTITU- 
TIONS START PROJECT TO FI- 
NANCE LOW-INCOME HOUSING 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past few years the private business sec- 
tor has become increasingly involved in 
the quest to provide a fuller life for all 
Americans. Probably no area of concern 
needs the active participation of the 
business community more than that of 
making decent and moderately priced 
housing available to all. Indicative of at- 
tempts to reach this goal is a commend- 
able joint project recently announced by 
First National Bank of Miami, First Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association, Mi- 
ami, and Miami Beach Federal Savings 
& Loan Association. The purpose of 
their joint venture, entitled “Housing 
Enablement Loan Pool”—HELP—is suc- 
cinctly stated in an article appearing in 
the August 13, 1968, issue of the Amer- 
ican Banker. The article is as follows: 
First NATIONAL BANK OF MIAMI, FST FED- 

ERAL Savincs & LOAN ASSOCIATION, MIAMI, 

AND MIAMI BEACH FEDERAL SAVINGS & 

LOAN ASSOCIATION CREATE $10 MILLION 

Funp To FINANCE Low-Rent HOUSING IN 

DADE COUNTY 

Mram1.—First National Bank of Miami— 
Florida’s largest bank—and two savings and 
loans associations have established a $10 mil- 
lion credit fund to finance construction loans 
for low-rent housing in Dade County, the 
scene of civil disorders last week. 

Announcement came jointly from the 
$542.2 million-deposit bank, 94th largest in 
the nation at midyear; First Federal Savings 
& Loan Association, Miami, the largest S&L 
in the state at yearend, 1967 with $431.5 mil- 
lion savings share capital, and Miami Beach 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, with 
$229.8 million savings share capital at year- 
end. 

The institutions also expressed the hope 
that other country financial institutions will 
paricipate in the fund, called the Housing 
Enablement Loan Pool,” or “HELP.” 

Eugene F. Terkowski, vice president of 
First National’s mortgage loan department, 
said Monday that the announcement was 
not made in response to last week's disorders 
in Miami and that the program had been de- 
veloped by the three institutions for several 
months. 

“Our top management has been con- 
cerned about the lack of sufficient hous- 
ing” for some time, he said, and had dis- 
cussed the participation idea as one step to 
solving the problem. Local authorities es- 
timated that 1,550 low-rent housing units 
must be built in Dade County during each 
of the next 10 years to meet housing needs. 

The $10 million revolving fund will be 
used to make construction loans to quali- 
fied foundations and non-profit groups, such 
as church organizations, for low-rent hous- 
ing developments insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

Most of the loans are expected to be made 
under provisions of section 221(d) (3) of the 
Federal Housing Act, and can be made on a 
nine-month to two-year basis at a 634 % rate, 
according to Mr. Terkoski. 

Such construction loans can be used for 
housing developments ranging from one- to 
four-family units, the latter representing 
loans “upwards of $2 million,” he noted, 

Each of the institutions are participating 
in the fund pool in proportion to its size, and 
First National is the lead institution. The 
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bank also will administer the program, proc- 
ess applications, submit them for approval to 
a committee representing participating insti- 
tutions, and service approved loans. 

The program would focus on interim or 
construction funds, and permanent mort- 
gage financing will be obtained from other 
sources, such as the life insurance industry 
and the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion. 

“HELP” is expected to be promoted largely 
by personal contact by the institutions’ of- 
ficers and employees with community orga- 
nizations. Mr. Terkowski related that one 
mortgage broker already plans to submit “two 
or three projects” for consideration. 


There is little question that this proj- 
ect and others like it can do much to 
make universal the true promise of 
America, and for this reason I applaud 
the initiators of HELP. 


CRIME IN THE STREETS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the renowned author of the Perry Mason 
series wrote a thought-provoking article 
entitled “Crime in the Streets” which 
appeared in the August 18 edition of This 
Week, a supplement to the Sunday Star. 
I heartily commend its reading to each 
and every Member of this body: 


ERLE STANLEY GARDNER TALKS ABOUT CRIME 
IN THE STREETS 


(By the famous lawyer and author of the 
“Perry Mason” mysteries) 

A woman, related to a close friend of mine, 
and living in the residential district of a 
metropolitan city where she had spent most 
of her life, occasionally rode home with a 
young man whose family lived a block down 
the street. 

Since she had known this young man all 
of her adult life he was almost like a young- 
er member of the family, She had watched 
him grow to manhood. 

One day as he stopped his car at her house 
for her to get out, he asked if he might use 
the bathroom. She readily granted the re- 
quest, opened the door of her house, told 
him where the bathroom was, and then went 
into the kitchen. 

Suddenly she was startled to hear a slight 
noise behind her. 

She whirled in time to see the young man 
literally transformed into a bestial assailant, 
groping for her throat. 

She struggled desperately. Her clothes 
were torn off and she was being overpowered, 
She remembered her apron strings being 
tied around her throat. Then as uncon- 
sciousness was dimming her senses she be- 
came faintly aware that someone attracted 
by her screams had entered the house. 

The assailant heard this person come in 
the front door, He released his throttling 
grip, dashed out of the back door and dis- 
appeared, 

The police, of course, were notified. 

The parents of the young man were 
shocked, but they didn’t know where the 
boy was. He had completely disappeared. 

It was something over three years later 
that the police got a tip that the man they 
were seeking was in a neighboring state. 
They investigated and, sure enough, found 
they had the man they were looking for. 
The story of what happened after that is 
somewhat confused because so many differ- 
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ent agencies entered into it—the arresting 
police in the other state, the various other 
police, the prosecuting attorney and the 
courts. 


CONFESSION—BUT NO CONVICTION 


Some of these people with whom I talked 
feel that the so-called Miranda decision en- 
tered into it. In the Miranda decision, it 
will be remembered, police in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, investigating a rape case, picked up, 
for routine questioning, a young man named 
Miranda who, to their surprise, said immedi- 
ately, Lou have the right man. I did it.” 

What happened? 

The United States Supreme Court held 
that because Miranda had confessed before 
the police had informed Miranda of his con- 
stitutional rights to remain silent, to have 
counsel, etc., his conviction must be reversed. 

This is a distinct reversal of our earlier 
legal thinking. The time was when a con- 
fession was tantamount to conviction, unless 
it was obtained with a rubber hose or by 
such flagrant violence (which the defend- 
ant could prove in court) that the judge 
would hold the confession had been made 
under duress. 

Some of the people with whom I talked 
feel that the District Atorney refused to 
prosecute on the ground that the statute of 
limitations had made conviction impossible. 

Be that as it may, the District Attorney 
threw up his hands, the young man came 
back to resume his life, daily passing the 
house of the victim who lived only about 
a block away from the place where the young 
man’s parents had their home. 


THE VICTIM BECOMES A FUGITIVE 


The victim told me that “the authorities” 
warned her that this man was dangerous 
and suggested that she change her name 
and move away. When I investigated this 
phase of the case I found that the person 
who so advised the victim was probably an 
expert psychologist who may have been 
called in by the court. 

In any event, in the mind of the victim, 
the authorities had advised her to change 
her name, give up her home where she had 
lived virtually all of her adult life, give up 
all of her friends and move away, while the 
culprit blithely walks the streets. 

This is the Alice in Wonderland aspect of 
the new justice. The culprit walks the 
streets. The victim is advised to become the 
fugitive. 

The rights of the individual are being 
protected, provided the individual has com- 
mitted a crime. 

The rights of society in general are being 
tossed into the garbage heap—simply be- 
cause, in the past, some police had resorted 
to psychological and physical pressure in or- 
der to extract a confession from a suspect. 
The higher courts were not unaware of what 
was going on and so, eventually, started a 
trend of decisions which has now reached a 
climax, promulgating rules of law holding 
that a suspect must not only be advised of 
his right to remain silent, but must be told 
that he is entitled to have a lawyer present 
at all stages of interrogation and, if he 
doesn’t have money, society will pay the 
lawyer. 

No wonder crime is on the increase! Every 
year the FBI releases statistics showing that 
there has been a significant increase in 
crimes of violence. 

As a result, our legislators are now resort- 
ing to approaches intended to “disarm the 
criminal.” This is all very fine if it works, 
but since society hasn’t yet perfected the 
art of telling who the criminal is until after 
he has committed a crime, the lawmaking 
authorities plan to tackle the problem from 
the other end. They now talk about finger- 
printing everyone who owns a gun, making 
an annual license mandatory and other 
restrictions on gun owners. 
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In the opinion of many people who have 
studied the subject, this is not only putting 
the cart before the horse, but is clubbing hell 
out of the cart in order to make the horse go 
faster. 

We have all sorts of laws now which are 
aimed at preventing criminals from carrying 
weapons. 

In order to buy a handgun in California, 
where I live a man must first make an 
application with the gun dealer. That appli- 
cation is forwarded to the various law en- 
forcement authorities, which have five days 
to investigate the individual before the gun 
can be delivered to him. 

This is a very fine law. The only trouble 
with it is that when one starts to chase 
down what actual investigation is made by 
the police he is told, in effect, that they 
simply don’t have the manpower to con- 
duct any investigations worthy of the name. 

There is a law in California, very hastily 
passed, which provides that it is a crime for 
an individual to carry a weapon capable of 
concealment through any municipality in 
the state. 

Another law says an alien cannot own a 


Yet the person under arrest for the mur- 
der of Senator Kennedy was not only an 
alien but was carrying a loaded gun through 
a metropolitan district. 


WANTED: MORE POLICE—-NOT MORE LAWS 


Since the police apparently are unable 
to enforce the laws they have, separating the 
criminals from guns, the idea is to finger- 
print the owners of all guns, issue licenses 
and see if this will work. 

It must be admitted that many deaths are 
due to firearms in the home, just as a great 
many more deaths are due to the operation 
of automobiles on the highway. Yet crimes 
of passion can be committed with almost any 
Weapon, and poison is the weapon usually 
used in crimes of deliberation. 

If fewer householders had guns there 
might will be fewer accidental deaths by 
firearms, but what would happen if the 
householder were left defenseless when the 
police were overworked? 

I investigated a case where a householder 
answered the doorbell and found a smiling 
young man on the threshold. He had, he ex- 
plained, had car trouble. Could he please 
use the telephone to send for a tow car? 

The husband invited the man into the 
room where there was an intimate little 
family circle—the man, his attractive wife 
and their daughter, just blossoming into 
womanhood. 

The door closed. The smile promptly left 
the visitor’s face. He produced a gun. 

What followed was a nightmare. He forced 
the husband to stay in the room and watch, 
while he ordered the women to completely 
disrobe. 

At his leisure he raped both the mother 
and the daughter, threatening their lives 
the while. 

The emotional impact was such that when 
the police were finally called in and had ar- 
rested a suspect, the overwrought victims 
made an erroneous identification—which was 
the reason I investigated the case. 

It was established beyond all doubt that 
the man under arrest was not the man who 
had perpetrated the crime. On the other 
hand, the man who did perpetrate that cal- 
lous crime was never apprehended and is still 
at large, rubbing elbows with society, perhaps 
still ringing doorbells. 

EVERY LAW HAS. ITS OWN PRICE 

I personally investigated another doorbell 
case. Here the husband opened the front door 
in response to a ringing bell. Three men were 
on the threshold. At gun point they entered 
the house, tied up the husband, went up- 
stairs to the bedroom where the attractive 
wife was dressing in front of a mirror. 

When this woman heard the bedroom door 
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open she naturally assumed it was her hus- 
band, and went on with her dressing. By the 
time she turned, the men were within reach- 
ing distance. 

The men remained for some 45 minutes, 
Here again, the emotional impact was 80 
great that a mistaken identification was 
made. An innocent man was convicted and 
sent to the penitentiary. Only after months 
of confinement was the man’s innocence 
established. 

In this case, happily, the right men were 
discovered, convicted and sent to prison. 

At the moment, there is a vast undercur- 
rent of public unrest, due to the highly 
dramatic assassinations of men in public life. 
The public wants to do something, to tinker 
with the law if necessary. 

It is to be remembered, however, that every 
law is “bought” by society—the individual 
has to give up some of his liberties in order 
to obtain a group good. But scientific, ef- 
ficient lawmaking should see to it that laws 
are purchased“ wisely. The individual should 
be called on to give up the fewest number of 
liberties in order to obtain the greatest 
public good. No lawmaker should blunder, as 
many have, into a situation where the indi- 
vidual is called on to give up a maximum 
amount of liberties in order to obtain a law 
which just won't work. 

The public can become emotional and 
hysterical and cry, “Do something!” But the 
lawmakers must keep their heads. What they 
must do—and do soon—is increase the ef- 
ficiency of the police and the numbers of 
the police, and improve the public attitude 
towards the police. Otherwise the citizen is 
going to be pretty much on his own. 
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RABBI HAROLD P. SMITH 
SOUNDS A WARNING 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
few if any religious leaders are better 
known among my colleagues in the 
House than Rabbi Harold P. Smith, of 
Chicago, who on two occasions has been 
our acting Chaplain, opening with prayer 
our daily session. Several times he has 
appeared as witness and counselor be- 
fore committees of the House and Sen- 
ate. In Washington as in Chicago he is 
held in the highest esteem. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
a letter by Rabbi Smith in the “Voice of 
the People” in the Chicago Tribune of 
August 29, 1968, as follows: 

Russia’s ROLE IN THE MIDDLE East 

Curicaco, August 25.—For the last 20 years 
Russia has been practicing and perfecting the 
techniques of “shameless sham”—lying, 
twisting, distorting—in its never-ceasing at- 
tacks on little Israel in the United Nations. 
Russia has never forgiven this little democ- 
racy its temerity in defending the lives of its 
citizens against attack by foreign powers 
similar to the ones now unleashed on Czech- 
oslovakia. 

In the many yesterdays of these 20 years 
the world has listened with lamentable in- 
difference as Russia excoriated Israel with 
the same unabashed distortion of fact as to 
who is the aggressor and who the aggrieved, 
as to who is for justice and freedom and who 
for shameless attack, who is for freedom and 
who for subjugation. 

If and when a new war in the middle east 
breaks out, as well it might, it will be pri- 
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marily because Russia re-armed to the hilt 
its Arab allies, while the United States, with 
one true democratic ally in the middle east, 
continues in its unfathomable refusal to sell 
that ally, Israel, the Phantom jets which 
alone, in the hands of Israel, could discour- 
age and prevent the next middle east war. 
Rabbi HanOLTLD P. SMITH. 


FAIR NEWS COVERAGE IS NECES- 
SARY TO WELL-INFORMED CITI- 
ZENS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted, I include the following 
in the RECORD: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Sept. 1, 1968] 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 
(By Betty Beale) 

This columnist has just returned from 
Chicago—unbloodied, unpelted and even un- 
bruised, thanks to the Chicago police. 

It is time one member of the media gave 
the other side of the picture because the 
public has the right to know. 

Never has a law-enforcing group been more 
sorely tried. They received both bodily injury 
and unspeakably vile treatment from the 
hippies in Grant Park. Yet never at any time 
did I see policemen show more courtesy 
than the police of Chicago. Courtesy, of 
course, is only due people who show some 
courtesy themselves. 

And despite the difficult circumstances to 
which they had to maintain order they man- 
aged to prevent fatal catastrophe. 

We heard the word “over-reacted” used 
a lot by commentators last week, and by 
busy politicians who were assuming that 
what they had been told was correct. 

But if there was ever an over-reaction to 
any fact of life during those seven days in 
Chicago, it was the over-reaction of the 
media to any effort whatsoever to stop the 
hippies from the flagrant civil disorders and 
their disgusting disturbances of the peace. 

Every time a newsman was hurt, the 
Screams of protest went around the world, 
but how much was said about the newsmen 
who taunted the police or tried to get action 
for the TV cameras? A member of the vice 
president's coterie heard two reporters hav- 
ing a great laugh in the Coffee Shop of the 
Conrad Hilton about how they agitated in 
Grant Park until the police started pushing 
them around. 

Wyoming Sen. and Mrs. Gale McGee and 
their two grown children walked over to the 
park to see for themselves what was going on 
and they arrived when the changing of the 
National Guard troops was taking place. 

Walking through a gang of hippies they 
saw two girls, one playing the flute. Then 
they saw a TV camera team lead the girls over 
to the exact place by the troops where they 
wanted them to stand. And when their 
camera started to roll, the girl cried, “Don’t 
beat me! Don’t beat me!“ It takes no 
imagination to figure how this contrived 
scene would look on the screens in millions 
of American homes, 

In the convention hall Mrs. McGee said a 
youth of about 15 sat in front of them and 
clapped hard at everything said that he liked 
and shouted four-letter words at everything 
he didn’t like. Instead of just grabbing him 
and removing him, as the police would have 
done in most civilized places, the Chicago 
police asked him first to stop it. But he paid 
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no attention to them so “they had to take 
him out,” said Mrs. McGee. 

The cameras probably caught the big 
policemen bodily forcing the mere youth to 
leave, giving the television viewer the idea he 
had done nothing to provoke such reaction. 

And what, by the way, has happened to the 
news media that provocation is left out of, or 
played down in, story after story? Most 
announcements or headlines told what the 
police did to the hippies but left out or 
skimmed over what the hippies did to the 
public or police. 

Sen. Daniel Inouye of Hawaii, World War 
hero and Democratic keynoter, said the 
hippies were throwing plastic bags of human 
excrement at the police and guards in Grant 
Park. They were also throwing rubber balls 
stuck with long nails aimed for the eyes. 

How would those commentators who 
thought the police “over-reacted” have be- 
haved if those things had happened to 
them? 

For three straight minutes late Tuesday 
night, or rather early Wednesday morning, 
3,000 hippies shouted in unison, directed by 
a leader, an obscene curse at the President of 
the United States. They were either cursing 
the police in the same way or calling them 
pigs. And I used to think that insulting an 
officer was against the law! 

Why was an electronic amplifier allowed to 
remain in the park all day and night where 
obscenities were shouted until 4 a.m,, I asked 
a police officer? There was a city ordnance 
against such use, he said, but if they arrested 
those using it they would only be fined and 
somebody might be killed in the process, If 
this wasn’t underacting, what is? 

Mayor Daley was constantly referred to on 
the air in slurring accents as the boss of 
Chicago. He may be, and he is responsible, no 
doubt, for some bad as well as some good. But 
Chicago is only one city. 

Two famous TV commentators were 
bossing the presentation of slanted news 
that affected the minds of millions of Ameri- 
cans in hundreds of cities, As Liz Carpenter 
said at the women's luncheon Thursday, in 
all the talk of brutality there had not been 
“one word about the TV network brutality— 
the commentator clubbing” of the mayor. 

When the mayor fails to do what the ma- 
jority of the people in Chicago want they 
can at least vote him out. But no vote can 
stop the bossism of the airwaves where edi- 
torializing has been substituted again and 
again for straight reporting. One NBC com- 
mentator virtually campaigned for Teddy 
Kennedy throughout Tuesday evening. 

In the past I have been proud to be a 
member of the Fourth Estate, but after this 
past week I feel a burning inward shame, 
In my mind freedom of the press has always 
been necessary to liberty. The Bible states it 
most beautifully: Te shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 

But how much truth, and how much biased 
opinion are the people, and especially the 
youth of America, getting? 

A clean, well-combed, pretty young girl 
for Sen. McCarthy was one of five of us who 
shared a taxi to O’Hare Airport Friday and 
the conversation turned to what the hippies 
had done to convert the serious business of 
nominating a presidential candidate into a 
circus of vulgarity. 

Unbelievably, she stood up for the right 
of the Grant Park crowd to curse the Presi- 
dent in four-letter words. She had no respect 
for the highest office of our land. 

When one of the men blamed Tom Hayden 
for leading the youth to such actions, she 
said Tom was all right; he was a friend of 
hers. 

I am not familiar with Hayden's record 
but the fact that this young woman sup- 
ported him and his undertaking indicated 
the truth had not reached her as it is not 
reaching millions of young people. 

. the media had better ask itself 
why. 
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JOHN R. GEHLBACH: MAN OF THE 
MONTH 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, now and 
then in every community some man 
grows tall as a result of service to his 
community, his State, or his country. 
John R. Gehlbach, an attorney and resi- 
dent of Lincoln, Ill., is one of those men. 
He is not limited in service to his com- 
munity just in the practice of law, but 
he has made a varied contribution 
throughout all of his adult life. 

Mr. Speaker, I herewith append an 
article by Ken Goodrich, editorial writer 
for the Lincoln Daily Courier, with ref- 
erence to the great work that has been 
done by John R. Gehlbach for his com- 
munity: 

JOHN R. GEHLBACH DOES JUSTICE TO 
CoMMUNITY 


(By Ken Goodrich) 


John R. Gehlbach has a zest for life—as 
well as love of family and home. 

Yet he has found time, interest and in- 
clination—and still does—to participate and 
be a leader in community activities. 

For his activities and leadership, he is 
being cited as the July Courler Man of the 
Month, He spent his early years at Beason, 
new resides at Elkhart and is a practicing at- 
torney in Lincoln. 

The lawyer was born Oct. 9, 1920, at 
Beason—the son of the late Frank P. Gehl- 
bach and Hester Keys-Gehlbach—and bears 
the name of a pioneer family in Logan 
County. He has a brother, Virgil of Beason; 
and a sister, Mrs. Virginia Gleichman of 
Arlington Heights, III., who are twins. An- 
other brother is Raymond of Beason. 


MARRIED ON VALENTINE DAY 


The former Mildred Poole of Lincoln be- 
came Mrs. John R. Gehlbach Feb. 14, 1956, 
in a Valentine Day ceremony at Davenport, 
Iowa. Their children are—Greta, 9; and John 
Richard (Rickey) 8, pupils in the grade 
school at Elkhart where their father serves on 
the board of education. 

The counselor first went to school at Bea- 
son grade, then was graduated by Beason 
high school in 1938, As a guard he won a 
basketball letter as well as editing the school 
paper. It was in 4-H and Future Farmers of 
America, however, that his activities were 
largely centered because of his interest in 
agriculture. 

Attorney Gehlbach served as president of 
the Illinois F. F. A. and also edited the state 
organization newspaper. As a member of 
the Beason F. F. A. teams, he exhibited swine, 
cattle and sheep—serving as well on the 
judging teams. This interest in agriculture 
persists today—the Man of the Month owns 
farmland in Logan County. 


ON STAFF OF DAILY ILLINI 


After high school, Gehlbach studied for 
two years at the University of Illinois where 
he served on the staff of the Dally Ilini— 
university newspaper. From the U. of I., he 
transferred to Carleton College in North- 
field, Minn., receiving his bachelor of arts 
degree as a member of the class of 1942. 

During World War II, the attorney put in 
4% years of Navy service in the Seabees, 
the construction branch. He was on duty 
in the Pacific Theatre—in Australia and New 
Guinea for the most part—for the building 
of air bases. While in Navy blue, the M.O.M. 
studied for 8 months at the Harvard Univer- 
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sity School of Business, then was engaged 
in contract termination and surplus dis- 
posal. Discharged in 1946, he had attained 
the rank of lieutenant commander, 

A civilian again, Gehlbach enrolled at 
Northwestern University, one of the more 
prominent of the major law schools. A mem- 
ber of the class of 1949, he was an editor 
of the Northwestern Law Review and received 
a bachelor of laws degree (LL.B) in 1949. 
After being admitted to the bar by the State 
of Illinois, Gehlbach became assistant to the 
general counsel for Swift & Company in Chi- 
cago—serving in that capacity for a year. 


IN PRACTICE SINCE 1951 


Coming to Lincoln in 1951, he has been 
busy in the practice of law since—his office 
being at 419 Pulaski st. The office building 
is relatively new among local business struc- 
tures. For 8 years he was assistant attorney 
general (for the state) in Logan County. 

The Man of the Month is presently serving 
a third term as president of Lincoln College 
board of trustees. With others on the board, 
his goal is to make it “the best of all 2-year 
colleges.” The legal professionalist sees a 
great need in these times for a school like 
L. O. where the student receives individual 
assistance and attention. Gehlbach much 
enjoys association with prominent people 
who serve on the board from far and wide. 
In all, he has served 15 years as a trustee. 

He is a past president of the Kiwanis club 
of Lincoln and a member of Lincoln Lodge 
914, B.P.O. Elks. A member of the Episcopal 
church, the lawyer is also affiliated with the 
American Legion posts in Lincoln and Elk- 
hart, as well as the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
here. 

SERVED ON HOSPITAL BOARD 


Other affiliations include Logan County 
and Illinois Bar associations as well as the 
American Judicature Society. The Man of 
the Month also belongs to the Sangamo club 
in Springfield and for two of the three years 
he was on the board of A.L.M. hospital here 
was its vice president. Having a hand in the 
finance campaign to erect the house of 
mercy, he is still a member of the investment 
committee. 

The Red Cross is another organization in 
which he has worked, being chairman for 
one of the Logan County chapter's financial 
campaigns. 

An enthusiastic Republican, Gehlbach is 
presently treasurer of the Logan County 
central committee, He has managed the cam- 
paigns of several candidates in Logan 
County and puts in time for his party be- 
cause he believes strongly that citizens 
should work for and promote those candi- 
dates who will be good office holders. Pol- 
itics is one of my main interests,” he told 
this interviewer. 

DRAW MOST FROM LAW 

It is timely here to observe that the law 
is one of the commonest roads to public of- 
fice. Congress, the state legislatures, and the 
administrative branches of government 
draw more people from the law than from 
any other profession, Most judges have been 
lawyers, and there are some public offices, 
such as prosecutor, or district attorney, 
which must be held by lawyers. About two of 
every three presidents of the United States 
were lawyers prior to being elected President. 

Interest in reading, antiques, golf and high 
on the list—work—-are given by Gehlbach as 
his hobbies. There is also travel—the at- 
torney recalls with delight a three-months 
pleasure trip to Europe before he came to 
Lincoln to begin his career in law. 

Both the lawyer and his wife are active 
in Springfield in humanitarian work in the 
area of cystic fibrosis. It is a disease of the 
pancreas primarily in children. The Gehl- 
bachs, with others, are doing their bit to 
both prevent the disease and to assist those 
who have it, 
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ANTIQUES IN HIS OFFICE 


In his present office between 4 and 5 
years, Gehlbach has it furnished with truly 
antique furniture, He pointed out two desks 
in particular, these being of different-than- 
ordinary—one having been made at Phila- 
delphia more than 125 years ago. In the area 
of antiques, Gehlbach’s only regret is that 
his time does not enable him to give it as 
much attention as he would like. He moved 
the desks into his Pulaski st. office from his 
former office above the drug store at 427 
Pulaski st. One of them came from the office 
of the late Charles Gehlbach, an uncle of 
John's and also an attorney. 

Gehlbach is optimistic for the future of 
the City of Lincoln, believing it will con- 
tinue to grow and develop. His work often 
takes him to the Logan County courthouse 
and the beautification of the lawn he views 
as a pace setter for downtown improvements. 


LAWYERS ADVISE, PROTECT 


Contracts, wills, other legal business mat- 
ters—these are the duties of a lawyer for 
his clients. He represents them in court in 
cases where it is necessary and strives dili- 
gently to live up to the ethics of his pro- 
fession. It is a profession requiring years 
of study so that the attorney may be in 
position to advise and to protect those of the 
public who engage his services. 

The lawyer’s duty is to see that justice is 
done. In the case“ of Atty. John R. Gehl- 
bach, it is clearly evident that he has done 
full justice to serving his community often 
and astutely. 


SERGEANT RASH DIES IN VIETNAM 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
S. Sgt. William G. Rash, a marine from 
Baltimore, was recently killed in action 
in Vietnam. I wish to commend the 
courage of this young man and to honor 
his memory by including the following 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


SERGEANT RASH Dies IN VIETNAM—CrITY Ma- 
RINE, 25, Was NEAR END oF YeEAR’s Duty 


A 25-year-old Marine sergeant from Balti- 
more, who was nearing the end of his tour of 
duty in Vietnam, has been killed in action, 
the Defense Department has announced. 

He was S. Sgt. William G. Rash, husband 
of Mrs. Carol Ann Rash, of Parris Island, 8.0. 

A platoon leader attached to a reconnais- 
sance battalion of the Ist Marine Division, 
Sergeant Rash was killed August 21 by an 
enemy grenade explosion while on patrol in 
Quangnam province. 

FORTY-FOUR DAYS TO GO 

Sent to Vietnam last year, Sergeant Rash, 
who intended to make the Marine Corps his 
career, would have completed his Vietnam 
tour of duty only 44 days after he was killed. 

Sergeant Rash served at Da Nang before 
being assigned to Quangnam. He was 
wounded in action last November. 

His mother, Mrs. Lillian B. Green, of the 
1000 block South Baylis street, said yester- 
day that in his letters her son “never said 
what was happening over there and never 
talked about what he was going through.” 

Born in Baltimore, Sergeant Rash attended 
Patterson Park High School before enlisting 
in the Marines in February, 1960. 

After training at Parris Island and Camp 
Lejeune, N.C., he served twice in the Medi- 
terranean area during his first tour of duty. 

Reenlisting in the Marines in 1964, Ser- 
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geant Rash attended drill instructors’ school 
at Parris Island and served there before being 
sent to Vietnam last year. 

In addition to his wife and his mother, 
Sergeant Rash is survived by his infant 
daughter, Kimberly Ann, whom he never saw. 

Other survivors include his stepfather, 
George Green; a half brother, George Green, 
Jr.; a half sister, Miss Nancy Green, and his 
maternal grandmother, Mrs. Anna Lorek, of 
Baltimore. 


MICHIGAN’S NINTH DISTRICT GETS 
MID-YEAR REPORT 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, this 
week thousands of people in Michigan's 
Ninth Congressional District are receiv- 
ing copies of my mid-year report on the 
progress made by the House. 

The report, which is made to better in- 
form the people I represent in Congress, 
is part of my responsibility as an elected 
public official. 

I include the following mid-year re- 
port in the Recorp: 

REPORT REFLECTS Busy YEAR IN WASHINGTON 

Congress has responded to the growing 
needs of the Nation in a responsible manner. 
Much more work and many landmark de- 
cisions are ahead. 

Although many problems have been met 
this session, some of the major ones remain 
unsolyed. For example, the Vietnam War, 
civil unrest and the state of the Nation's 
finances require the attention of this Con- 
gress, 

In the face of pressure Congress refused to 
be stampeded into passing panic legislation 
after the most tragic violence in our coun- 
try's history erupted across the land. 

Yet, there is a strong need for national 
government to take the lead in discovering 
and curing the causes of civil disobedience 
that tortures cities and disrupts peaceful 
existence. 

Not enough has been done by Congress to: 
derail inflation, put the brakes on federal 
spending, and return more responsibility to 
the states. 

Despite the accomplishments of the 90th 
Congress there are unsolved problems of air 
and water pollution, mass transit, traffic con- 
trol of commercial aviation, an expensive, 
troubled national postal system, housing, 
crime and an exploding federal bureacuracy. 

This Congress has earned more respect as 
a public servant, I believe that by and large 
members of the House are responding to the 
wishes of their constituents who sent them 
to Washington as representatives in national 
government. 

As your Congressman I serve you with en- 
thusiasm, and hopefully with courage and 
imagination in speaking for you in the House, 
keeping you informed and handling your 
problems involving the national government 
in Washington. 

Sincerely, 
Guy VANDER JAGT, 
Member of Congress. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF VIEWS ON IssUES 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


The 9th District maintains two local offices 
to assist you. James Gibson holds office hours 
at courthouses throughout the district on a 
regular schedule. He can be reached at 4078 
Highgate in Muskegon, telephone 798-3741. 

In Ottawa County Dr. Bruce Raymond is 
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available mornings at 31 West 8th Street in 
Holland. His telephone number is 396-3849, 

In Washington my staff and I will be 
pleased to answer your requests. Address your 
letters to: Congressman Guy Vander Jagt, 
1183 Longworth Building, Washington, D.C. 
20515. Telephone: 202—225-3511. 

If you are planning a trip to Washington 
please let us know when you will arrive. 
We'll be glad to help you enjoy your visit. 


MY LEGISLATIVE RECORD ON MAJOR ISSUES 


Among leaders of successful move to estab- 
lish House Code of Ethics. Vote on bill to 
adopt standards of conduct, yes. 

Bill to reduce spending on space program to 
acceptable level of priority, yes. 

Bill to provide stricter law enforcement and 
to research causes of crime, yes. 

Bill to remove controls on major farm 
products, introduced. 

Bill to restrict loan sharks, yes. 

Administration’s plan for travel tax on 
Americans visiting overseas, opposed. 

Resolution to re-examine Administration’s 
conduct of U.S. military effort in Vietnam, 
yes. 

Attempt to abolish freedom-of-information 
committee in House, opposed. 

Bill calling for swift action against water 
and air pollution, yes. 

Better school lunch program, pesticide re- 
search, national fire prevention, supported. 

Bill to help taxpayers go to court against 
national government without suffering finan- 
cial loss after winning lawsuit, introduced. 

Each week this year I have made public 
statements on major issues, Although copies 
of my views are distributed among news 
media, the general circulation is compara- 
tively limited. To better inform the people 
I represent in Co hlights of my 
statements are included in this special mid- 
year report. 

Travel tax—‘‘Any attempt to isolate the 
people of America from people elsewhere in 
the world would be a flagrant display of con- 
tempt for personal freedom and a poor solu- 
tion for a problem that can be solved in a 
more constructive way.” 

Poverty— The poverty program should 
bring hope and opportunity to the poor, 
place the children of poverty-stricken par- 
ents at the very top of the priority list, in- 
volve the poor in the solution of their own 
problems, operate with a minimum of admin- 
istrative expense, help people to help them- 
selves through education and training.” 

Spending— Positive national spending 
priorities are needed now to make our coun- 
try stronger. Spending should be put off for 
public works, non-military research, highway 
beautification, a supersonic plane and other 
low priority programs.” 

Air safety— Congress should move de- 
cisively to improve, expand, upgrade or do 
whatever is necessary to make the sky safer 
for all segments of aviation and the traveling 
public.” 

Civil strife—(Quoting the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King: “We must learn to live together 
as brothers or we will perish together as 
fools,”) “and now, when nothing seems right 
and everything seems dangerously tentative, 
there's only one thing America can do, 
America can earn the right to be proud.” 

Farming—In introducing a bill to remove 
strangling controls on some agricultural 
products, We should give farming back to 
the farmers.” 

Truth—“The so-called ‘gap’ between truth 
and fiction in some operations of the national 
government is becoming wider and deeper.” 

Elections—“America’s ancient, tottering 
system of electing Presidents under the be- 
hind-the-times electoral college method 
threatens chaos,” 

Crime fighter — The American people who 
have been served so well by the FBI owe a 
debt to J. Edgar Hoover. It can be paid by 
rallying to his side at a time when he is 
the target of a political barrage.” 
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Coho— The glittering success of Michi- 
gan’s Coho Salmon fishing program is an ex- 
cellent example of a sensible, proper priority 
in the investment of public money.” 


CONGRESS RETURNS TO 
WASHINGTON 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I include 
the text of my most recent report to my 
constituents at this point in the RECORD: 


CONGRESS RETURNS TO WASHINGTON 


There is a good deal of work yet to be done 
in Washington as Congress swings into the 
final stretch run for 1968, following the 
month's recess for the national political con- 
ventions. 

The next month (or more) before final 
adjournment will be filled with action on 
conference reports—many currently pending 
and others that will develop. A conference 
report is the final agreement decided upon 
by a special committee made up of both Sen- 
ators and Representatives who work to 
reach compromises where the Senate and 
House have passed differing versions of the 
same bill. Both sides are then asked to ap- 
prove this agreement in order to ready the 
bill for Presidential signing. 

I have mentioned both the Redwood Na- 
tional Park and the Vocational Education 
conferences elsewhere in this Newsletter. 
Other conference committee action that is 
pending involves appropriations for military 
construction and for the Department of 
Housing & Urban Development and inde- 
pendent agencies. Also in conference are the 
Agricultural Act (farm program), Food 
Stamp authorization, foreign aid, Higher Ed- 
ucation amendments, military procurement, 
the Lower Colorado River Basin program 
(conferees have reached agreement on this), 
and several other smaller bills. All will have 
to be resolved before adjournment. 

Appropriations, gun control pending 

Needing action yet in both House and Sen- 
ate, with a probable conference following 
that, are the Defense Department and for- 
eign aid appropriations. Also, the Senate has 
not yet acted on the Department of Labor— 
Health, Education & Welfare appropriations. 

Other legislation pending action, as well— 
principally in the Senate—is the gun con- 
trol bill recently passed by the House, haz- 
ardous radiation such as from color TV, the 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty, and the 
nomination of Supreme Court Justice Abe 
Fortas to become Chief Justice. 

By the time this work has been cleared 
up, the 1968 Session of the 90th Congress 
will not have to be ashamed of the quantity 
of work it will have performed, although the 
quality of some of what was done may leave 
something to be desired and certain much 
needed legislation remains untouched. 


Accomplishments of 1968 


On the positive side, Congress has some 
accomplishments this year that we can be 
very proud of. Perhaps the one that leads 
all the rest is the Truth-in-Lending law. 
This will require that the full cost of inter- 
est and other charges will have to be shown 
clearly and simply in respect to any loan, 
mortgage, time payment plan, or revolving 
credit account. 

Another important new law aimed at pro- 
tection of the consumer directs the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to conduct a compre- 
hensive study of all aspects of existing 
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automobile insurance procedures, including 
complaints related to cancellations, bank- 
ruptcies, prices, discriminatory sales prac- 
tices, etc. 

Shop with confidence 


Another consumer protection law passed 
this year is the Wholesome Poultry Products 
Act, which provides for poultry inspection 
comparable to the meat inspection law 
passed last year. The grocery shopper can 
feel much safer in purchasing both meat 
and poultry as a result of the Federal in- 
spection systems that will be set up under 
these new programs. 


Police force aid valuable 


The Omnibus Crime Control Act is an- 
other landmark piece of legislation, provid- 
ing aid to state and local law enforcement 
agencies to make improvements in their 
ability to prevent and control crime and 
riots. 

The Crime Control law also included the 
prohibition of mail order sales of handguns, 
and will be supplemented by the pending 
completion of the bill to control the sale of 
rifles and shotguns, Minors are also pre- 
vented from obtaining guns under these 
bills. 

The Lower Colorado River Basin plan and 
the Redwood National Park legislation which 
I mentioned above are both, of course, of 
vital interest to Californians. Basically, we 
must be assured in Southern California that 
future development of the river will not de- 
prive us of at least the 4.4 million acre feet 
guarantee which we have been holding out 
for. 

There are these and many other accom- 
plishments by Congress this year and I am 
proud to be able to say that I had a part in 
them, even though I feel strongly that we 
should have done a great deal more in the 
way of solving some of the problems of un- 
rest and decay in our inner cities. One plan 
that I will work very hard for next year is the 
Full Employment Opportunity Act, which I 
have joined in sponsoring and which is de- 
signed to create a million jobs—one of the 
most immediate and direct methods we can 
use to help eliminate poverty. 


CONGRESS ACTS ON “HISPANIC HERITAGE” AND 
VETS BENEFITS 


I was quite proud to have further Congres- 
sional action taken on two bills which I was 
the sole or principal sponsor of following my 
discussion of both of these proposals in the 
last issue of this Newsletter. 

The House of Representatives passed H.J. 
Res. 1299, which is designed to give recogni- 
tion to the role and influence of Spanish sur- 
named persons in United States history. The 
resolution is now pending in the Senate, has 
been wholeheartedly supported and now co- 
sponsored by Senator Joseph Montoya 
(N. Mex.), and there is every possibility of 
getting early Senate action when Congress 
returns to work on September 4th. 

The plan would be to authorize the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the week which includes 
Mexican Independence Days (Sept. 15-16) as 
National Hispanic Heritage Week, so the 
quickest possible action in the Senate is 
necessary. 

The second proposal which moved through 
the legislative process was my bill to au- 
thorize vocational rehabilitation training on 
a part-time basis for veterans with service- 
connected disabilities. It has now been signed 
into law by the President. I previously an- 
nounced that the House had passed it. 

Previously, veterans had to participate in 
this program on a full-time basis or not at 
all. It is not fair to force a veteran to either 
give up a job he already has in order to train 
for a better job—or, on the other hand, to give 
up his entitlement to this training. 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


The results to my 1968 questionnaire con- 
cerning the views of the residents of the 29th 
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Congressional District have been tabulated 
and printed up. I have sent a copy of these 
results to each of the persons who replied to 
the questionnaire. 

If anyone who did not receive a copy of the 
results is interested in seeing them, please 
write to me at the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., and I will see that they 
are mailed immediately. 


MUCH OF CALIFORNIA’S REDWOODS IN DANGER 


One of the disappointments here in Con- 
gress recently was the totally inadequate 
version of the Redwood National Park pro- 
posal that the House of Representatives 
passed. The Senate had already passed a bill 
for a larger park, and a conference commit- 
tee will meet in September to try and come 
back with a park plan that will satisfy a ma- 
jority of both Senate and House. 

In the end, I voted against the House bill 
in order to display my dissatisfaction with 
the proposal we were asked to approve. 

I have now urged the conferees to come 
back to the House with the 64,000 acre plan 
that the Senate passed, and I feel sure that 
the House would accept it. After all, because 
of the way the matter was brought to the 
Floor, there was no opportunity for amend- 
ments of any kind. It was take it or leave it.” 
At this point, the Senate version is the only 
Redwood National Park plan left that would 
make any sense at all for Congress to approve. 

It is obvious that the lumber companies 
won the battle on the House side, with a 
great deal of irretrievable, majestic redwood 
acreage slated for the woodman’s saw if we 
cannot prevail upon the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who make up the conference 
committe to recommend something very close 
to the Senate-passed version, 


CMAA AWARDS GIVEN 


Photo caption: Film star Ricardo Montal- 
ban, District Attorney Evelle Younger, Con- 
gressman Edward R. Roybal, and I were all 
given plaques in appreciation of our work in 
our respective fields by the Council of Mexi- 
can-American Affairs recently. I am shown 
above with Montalban, and CMAA President 
Charles Samario (center). 


HEADSTART MOVE UNWISE 


A surprise move in the Senate to transfer 
the administration of the Head Start pro- 
gram from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare is most undesirable in my 
opinion, 

An amendment proposed by California 
Senator George Murphy to make this trans- 
fer was added to the Vocational Education 
bill which the House of Representatives had 
previously passed. Since that time, Secretary 
of HEW Wilbur Cohen and Office of Educa- 
tion Commissioner Harold Howe II have both 
expressed their opposition to such a switch. 
Also, Chairman Carl Perkins, House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, is strongly op- 
posed to the move. 

The Vocational Education bill will be taken 
up by a conference committee in September, 
and I have indicated to Chairman Perkins 
that I would like to have him add my strong 
objections to his in this regard, I am reason- 
ably hopeful that this poorly conceived 
amendment will be removed from the bill 
at that time. 

To make the Head Start program simply 
another routine school program, which is 
what would happen, with all of the innova- 
tive features and involvement by parents 
removed, would be a serious blow to what has 
become to be generally recognized as one of 
the most successful of the various anti- 
poverty programs. 

NAVY NUCLEAR ENGINE DISPLAY AT COUNTY 
FAIR 

The Nuclear Power Van, which is a walk- 
through exhibit portraying the U.S, Navy’s 
use of nuclear power, is scheduled to be 
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located at the Los Angeles County Fair 
Grounds from September 13-29. 

The Van contains an animated schematic 
model of a nuclear engine, models of nuclear 
propelled submarines including a cutaway 
model of a polaris submarine, and surface 
ship models including the U.S.S. Enterprise, 
the world’s first nuclear powered aircraft 
carrier. 


TV VIOLENCE STUDY BILL INTRODUCED 


A proposal which I introduced recently 
calls for a comprehensive study and investi- 
gation of the effects on viewers of the dis- 
play of violence in television programs. 

We cannot be sure that the increase in 
violence in the United States is directly con- 
nected even in part with the increase in 
violence in our television programs until we 
review every aspect of this possibility. 

The resolution I introduced would direct 
the FCC to consider whether there is a con- 
nection between the display of violence in 
television programs and the attitudes of tele- 
vision viewers toward violence,” to develop 
policies regarding such displays of violence 
on television, and to make recommendations 
to Congress concerning these policies. 

Extensive hearings were held in the Sen- 
ate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee in 
the early 1960's and the conclusion was that 
extensive violence existed in television pro- 
gramming and that this violence had a sig- 
nificent impact on the behavior of those who 
watched it. 

HONORARY DEBATER 


Photo caption: I was pleasantly surprised 
recently to be made an honorary member of 
the Mark Keppel High School chapter of the 
National Forensic League. The picture shows 
Miss Jana Waring, president of the chapter, 
presenting me with a certificate of member- 
ship. Many people do not realize it, but Con- 
gressmen are a great source of supply for 
materials for high school and college debate 
teams. 

SAN GABRIEL POST OFFICE 


Photo caption: I turned the first shovel- 
ful of earth at the groundbreaking ceremony 
for the new 25,000 square foot wing of the 
San Gabriel Post Office. Pictured, from left 
to right, are San Gabriel Postmaster Charles 
Elgar, Congressman Glen Lipscomb's as- 
sistant William H. Byers, myself, and San 
Gabriel Mayor Michael Falabrino. 


FEDERAL COMPENSATION FOR POLICE, FIREMEN 


I have also introduced a bill recently that 
would assure all policemen and firemen who 
might be killed or totally disabled in their 
daily line of duty of compensation benefits 
for themselves or their survivors. 

The bill is an extension of a law that Con- 
gress passed earlier this year that would 
provide similar death or disability benefits 
for just police officers who are injured or 
killed while enforcing Federal laws only. 

The criminal who shoots a policeman or 
sets a fire that injures a fireman in Los 
Angeles might have just arrived from Chi- 
cago, or the intended victim whom the 
policeman is protecting might be a visitor 
from New York. 

Therefore, to restrict the application of 
these benefits to cases in which the viola- 
tion just happens to concern a Federal law 
does not recognize the fact that we are a 
very mobile civilization now. 

If the bill becomes law, a widow would 
receive 45% of the amount of her deceased 
husband’s wages until such time as she re- 
married. If there are dependent children, 
the widow would receive 40% and each 
child would get 15%, up to a maximum of 
75% of the former salary. 

In cases of total disability, two-thirds of 
the previous monthly salary would be paid 
to the injured fireman or policeman, with 
benefits being raised to 75% where there 
were dependents. 

When a public safety officer risks life and 
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limb, his risk is for the nation—whether 
a Federal law is involved or not. 
YOU MUST BE REGISTERED TO VOTE NOVEMBER 5 

You must register if you— 

1. have never registered to vote in Calli- 
fornia before. 

2. have moved since you last registered to 
vote. 

3. did not vote in the 1966 Election. 

4. have changed your name since last 
registering. 

You can register at most post offices in 
Los Angeles County. 

Last day to register September 12. 


GOVERNOR CURTIS’ CONTRIBU- 
TION TO THE PARTNERS OF THE 
ALLIANCE PROGRAM 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, early last 
month, during the recess of the Congress, 
Gov. Kenneth M. Curtis, of Maine, held 
a press conference to announce a unique 
contribution by the State of Maine to the 
Partners of the Alliance program. Gov- 
ernor Curtis announced that the Maine 
Maritime Academy training ship, the 
State of Maine, will leave in January for 
a 3-month training cruise in the Carib- 
bean and has scheduled a visit at Maine’s 
partner State of Rio Grande do Norte 
in northeast Brazil. 

As a means of creating better under- 
standing among the peoples of the two 
partner States, the ship will carry a dis- 
play of Maine products, and as a con- 
tribution to self-help local projects in 
the State of Rio Grande do Norte, the 
crew will unload a cargo of hospital and 
educational supplies destined for small 
clinics and schools in rural areas of that 
Brazilian State. 

Mr. Speaker, though the visit of the 
training ship is a first for any of the 37 
States participating in the Partners of 
the Alliance program with 15 Latin 
American countries, it is but another in 
a series of activities carried out between 
the citizens of the State of Maine and 
the State of Rio Grande do Norte. Tech- 
nicians from Maine have visited Brazil 
to assist private groups in a wide range 
of activities involving business, educa- 
tion, agriculture, and medicine. In re- 
turn, specialists from Rio Grande do 
Norte have been in Maine to enrich the 
teaching of Portuguese and the arts. The 
program activities between these two 
partners are steadily increasing in tempo 
and the spirit of their cooperation is be- 
coming an example which many other 
partner States are emulating. The basic 
concept of the Partners of the Alliance 
program demands reciprocity between 
the partners. The cooperation and mu- 
tual interest being displayed by the State 
of Maine and the State of Rio Grande 
de Norte are, indeed, strengthening the 
entire partners program in the hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the statement of 
Governor Curtis, together with an edi- 
torial from the Lewiston Daily Sun for 
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August 8, to be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 
STATEMENT BY Gov. KENNETH M. CURTIS 


With me today are men who have done so 
much to make our Maine partners of the 
Alliance Program probably the most suc- 
cessful of its kind in the Nation. 

They are here because we want to an- 
nounce that in January the castine train- 
ing ship “State of Maine” will put into 
port in Brazil to discharge a cargo of hos- 
pital and educational supplies for the state of 
Rio Grande do Norte . . Maine’s sister State 
in the Alliance. 

The ship, more than 350 Maine Maritime 
Academy Cadets, plus a crew of 35 officers, 
leave on January 3 for a three months’ 
cruise of the Caribbean and the east coast 
of South America. 

This will be a regular training cruise, with 
the stopover at Rio Grande do Norte very 
similar to the other ports of call on the 
cruise. 

But, Admiral Rodgers assures me he has 
plans to set up some people-to-people pro- 
grams during the stopover there. 

I am quite proud of the way this Maine 

Partners of the Alliance Program has been 
operating since it was formed about a year 
ago. 
Last year when I visited that State for 
the first time with the original team of 
Maine partners I was impressed with some 
of the dire needs of Rio Grande do Norte, 
and some of resources that state had. 

Since then we have sent several groups of 
persons there, and a few weeks ago a team 
of highway people from the state came here 
to work with our State Highway Depart- 
ment. 

We have entertained leaders of that State’s 
cultural fields and government. 

And we have plans to do even more. 


[From the Lewiston Daily Sun, Aug. 8, 1968] 
Matne’s SPECIAL AMBASSADORS 


Maine is living up to its motto, Dirigo, in 
its work for the Partners of the Alliance 
Program. There have been many contacts 
during the past year with our “sister state“ of 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil. And come 
winter, Maine will be sending special am- 
bassadors to the South American state, a 
whole shipload of them! 

Gov. Kenneth M, Curtis disclosed at a news 
conference this week that the Maine Mari- 
time Academy training ship, the State of 
Maine, will make a stopover of several days 
at Rio Grande do Norte while on its three 
months’ cruise to the Caribbean. 
There will be 350 cadets and 35 officers aboard 
and they will take part in sports and other 
programs with the residents of our sister 
state. 

The special Maine ambassadors will bring 
a cargo of hospital and educational supplies 
to Rio Grande do Norte, as well as a display 
of Maine products for viewing on board while 
the State of Maine lies at anchor in the 
harbor. 

Combining a visit to our sister state with 
the annual training cruise was novel and 
imaginative. We agree with Gov. Curtis that 
it will make the cruise doubly productive for 
the state. It certainly will add a lot of in- 
terest for the young cadets. 

The Partners of the Alliance Program is 
designed to promote people-to-people inter- 
changes. Gov. Curtis and a team of Maine 
partners visited the Brazilian state last year 
as the first step in the active sister-state 
project. There have been other visitations in 
both directions and more are planned. Our 
special ambassadors will give the program a 
big boost. 

There long has been need for better under- 
standing between the United States and the 
countries of Latin America. For years, they 
have been suspicious of the Colossus of the 
North, despite the many attempts to help 
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them on our part. People-to-people programs 
can help eliminate the suspicions, Hopefully, 
other states will follow Maine’s good example. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ELMER J. 
HOLLAND 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, a very 
great and good man has passed away 
this summer, a man who was truly a 
man of the people whom he represented. 
I believe that is how ELMER J. HOLLAND 
will be remembered, as one who gave of 
himself heart and soul all his life fol- 
lowing the Gospel’s command to “love 
thy neighbor.“ He will be remembered 
not only for what he did, but for what 
he was—a kind man, beloved by all who 
knew him for his warmth and loyalty, 
and for his sensitivity to the needs and 
feelings of others. He was a courageous 
man, too, one who, as he once said of 
himself, “loved a good fight.” 

He dedicated himself completely to 
the public welfare; he sacrificed much 
for his country. A decorated veteran of 
two world wars, he was a true patriot 
who fought not only to defend our coun- 
try but also to make it a better place in 
which to live. After a career as both a 
business executive and as a union rep- 
resentative, he served eight terms in the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, four in the 
house and four in the senate. 

Representative HoLLAND first came to 
Congress in 1942, when he was elected to 
fill an unexpired term. In 1956 he again 
won a special election to fill a vacant seat 
in the House, and he was reelected to 
every succeeding Congress. As the years 
passed, the creative genius of this great 
humanitarian inspired much compas- 
sionate legislation that became the law 
of our land. ELMER HoLLanp was one of 
the early advocates of medicare, As rank- 
ing member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, he championed the 
raising of minimum wages, liberalization 
of Federal employee compensation provi- 
sions, lowering of the minimum age for 
social security benefits, raising the stand- 
ards of mine safety, and establishing the 
35-hour workweek. He was ready always 
to speak for the weak and helpless, the 
3 humble workers, the disabled or the 
aged. 

It was Congressman HoLLAND who was 
first drawn to the plight of the thou- 
sands of workers whose jobs have been 
replaced in the inevitable process of auto- 
mation. It was his plea that was first 
heard for a program of training and 
rehabilitation to give men marketable 
skills to replace those no longer needed. 
Out of his sympathy and determination 
came the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962. Conceived, written, 
and sponsored by Congressman HOLLAND, 
this landmark legislation will stand as 
a triumphant monument to a man who 
never failed to heed the cries for help 
of his fellow men. 
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His death is a great loss to Congress 
and to the country; he will be sorely 
missed. His life was an inspiring por- 
trayal of the noblest and most patriotic 
ideals of civic and humanitarian re- 
sponsibility. May the memory of ELMER 
HolLLAND, man and citizen, be held in 
reverence for generations of Americans 
to come. 


PROTEST RALLY AGAINST COMMU- 
NIST INVASION OF CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL — 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, August 23, I was privileged to join a 
protest rally held at Bohemian National 
Hall in Cleveland by the American Com- 
mittee for the Liberation of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

It was a moving occasion in which all 
of us pledged our united efforts to the 
cause of a self-determination for that 
courageous little nation. 

I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the magnificent speech given by Martin 
Hrabik, the distinguished president of 
the committee, and of the resolution 
adopted by the assembly at the rally: 
SPEECH OF MARTIN HRABIK, PRESIDENT, AMER- 

ICAN COMMITTEE FOR LIBERATION OF CZECHO- 

SLOVAKIA, AUGUST 23, 1968 


[Translated from Czech] 


Honorable guests, brothers and sisters, we 
are gathered here today at the very time 
when the Czechoslovakians are attempting 
to stop Soviet tanks with nothing else but 
their bare hands and their own bodies. On the 
television screen of the entire world, we see 
the united and spontaneous resistance of the 
Czechoslovak people against the invaders. 
The ink has barely dried and the friendship 
treaties of Cierna and Bratislaya which guar- 
anteed the Czechoslovaks the right to con- 
duct their internal affairs as they saw fit, and 
already the forces of the signatories repre- 
senting a population of about three hundred 
million have attacked and occupied the small 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

The Soviet Union without regard to its in- 
ternational obligation and to the most fun- 
damental laws of human decency is destroy- 
ing the only Socialist government in the 
world which has the absolute support and 
confidence of its citizens. By this action the 
Soviet Union has shattered the solidarity of 
the international Communist movement. 
This solidarity has been a 50-year old aim of 
Soviet diplomacy. The cynical declarations of 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. to the 
United Nations, Ambassador Malik, have only 
confirmed the hypocrisy and wickedness of 
Moscow. This unhumane act has forever de- 
stroyed the traditional sympathy the Czech 
and Slovak people have had for their Russian 
brethren. This invasion has also buried any 
hope that the Czechoslovak Communists may 
have had about the feasibility of humanizing 
and democra Socialism. It has also un- 
veiled the true intentions of the Kremlin’s 
foreign policies. Today the example of Czech- 
oslovakia clearly demonstrates to the leaders 
of the free world the value of Soviet Inter- 
national agreements and commitments, If 
anyone today were to put trust in the peace- 
ful and democratic aims of the Soviet Union, 
he must capitulate before the overwhelming 
logic of the Czechoslovak experience. 
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I am proud of the citizens of my native 
land. They have resisted and are resisting 
boldly. I am moved to tears by the courage 
of the Czechoslovak youth. I fear for their 
lives and safety. 

In the name of humanity we call today to 
the entire world: 

Help the Czechoslovak people! 

Help a people whose democratic traditions 
date several centuries! 

Help humanity! 

Help democracy! 


RESOLUTION 
(Adopted by the assembly at the protest rally 
against the Communist invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia—American Committee for the 
Liberation of Czechoslovakia) 


We, the citizens of Greater Cleveland, here 
gathered, do condemn, solemnly and publicly, 
before the conscience of the entire world, 
the brutal, ruthless and unprovoked aggres- 
sion of the Soviet Union and its allies against 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia; 

We deplore this invasion as a flagrant viola- 
tion of all the canons of decency and 
mutual self-respect which govern the rela- 
tionship between men and nations; 

We hold this action as an outrage against 
the principles of sovereignty and self-deter- 
mination espoused in the United Nations 
Charter of which the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Hungary and Bulgaria are signatories; 

We fear for the life and safety of the 
Czechoslovak political leaders and all those 
active and committed to the reform move- 
ment; 

We fear for the life and safety of the 
common people who have supported the 
liberation drive; 

We fear for the spark of liberty and democ- 
racy which have been ignited in Czecho- 
slovakia; 

However, most of all remembering the 
tragic fate of the Ukrainians, Lithuanians, 
Latvians and Estonians, we fear for the exist- 
ence and survival of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic as a national entity. 

Therefore, 

We call upon the United Nations; 

We call upon each and every freedom loving 
nation in the Americas, in Africa, in Europe 
and Asia; 

We call upon the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States of America; 

We call upon each and every American 
City; 

We call upon men of peace and good will 
not to let a small nation of 14 million, which 
desires nothing more than to conduct its own 
affairs in business, honor and freedom to be 
annihilated by the overwhelming force of 
its enemies. 

We implore all to spare no effort to effect 
the immediate withdrawal of the Warsaw 
Pact troops from the Czechoslovak Republic. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN NATIONALS IN 
CLEVELAND AREA 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
several days, I have been contacted by 
over 40 Czechoslovakian nationals, cur- 
rently visiting the greater Cleveland area 
on visitor’s visas, concerning their status 
and political asylum in the United States. 

In view of the number of people desir- 
ing assistance in obtaining political asy- 
lum, I have sent the following telegram 
to the President of the United States: 
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In view of the cruel and disheartening 
occupation of Czechoslovakia by military 
forces of the Soviet Union and the Warsaw 
Pact countries, I urge that asylum and refuge 
be extended to all Czechoslovak nationals 
currently visiting the United States. 


The young Czechoslovak nationals are 
those most interested in seeking political 
asylum since they are unwilling to accept 
the new restrictions imposed by the 
Soviet Union with the new regime. Many 
of the older, married couples were re- 
luctant to ask for asylum since they have 
children who remain in Czechoslovakia. 
I have directed three specific cases con- 
cerning political asylum to the attention 
of the Secretary of State. 

It is my hope that the President can 
make an early determination on the 
question of granting political asylum so 
that these young people may know how 
to plan their future. 


REGISTER AND VOTE 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have again urged the resi- 
dents of my district to register and vote. 
We all know that this is the one sure 
way we have of maintaining democracy 
in the United States. For those of my 
colleagues who might be interested, I 
place the card sent to my constituents at 
this point in the RECORD: 


Dear Frrenp: Again we approach another 
important election. Throughout the world 
today, and even in our own United States, 
individuals are fighting for the precious right 
to vote. As an American citizen you have a 
right and a duty to vote. Congress has ex- 
pressed its intent that every citizen should 
vote. If you are not registered, do so now! 
The deadline to register for voting in the 
November 5th general election is September 
12th!!! 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE E. Brown, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 

You must be registered by September 12th 

in order to vote on November 5th. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE TO VOTE? 


You are eligible to vote if, on election day, 
you are: A citizen of the U.S., 21 years of 
age, registered to vote, and have been a resi- 
dent of California for one year, Los eles 
County for 90 days, and your precinct for 
54 days. 

WHO SHOULD REGISTER? 

Persons who: 

1. Have not registered in California before; 

2. Have moved, changed your name legally, 
or wish to change your political party affilia- 
tion; 

3. Failed to vote in the November, 1966, 
General Elections. 

You can register at many post offices, city 
halls, many food markets, Registrar of Voters 
office, or call one of the numbers below for 
information concerning deputy registrars in 
your neighborhood. 

Registrar of Voters, 808 N. Spring St., Los 
Angeles, Phone: 628-9211, Ext. 63231. 

288-4804 (Monterey Park) 

263-9622 (East Los Angeles) 

443-4332 (El Monte) 

256-2211 (Highland Park) 

482-4500 (Los Angeles) 
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663-1195 (Griffith Park Blvd.) 
263-9308 (East Los Angeles) 
262-9036 (East Los Angeles) 
573-1554 (San Gabriel) 
622-1527 (Sunset Blyd.) 


BLESSINGS OF AMERICA FAR OUT- 
WEIGH DISADVANTAGES 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of instant communication and the 
constant search for sensational happen- 
ings to report on television, radio, and in 
other news media, a rather distorted 
picture of America has emerged. 

It is heartening, therefore, when a pub- 
lication of nationwide circulation adds up 
some of the good things about our coun- 
try and publishes results that show the 
blessings preponderantly overshadow the 
comparatively few drawbacks. 

The editors of U.S. News & World Re- 
port in the issue of September 2 have per- 
formed an excellent service in presenting 
the article, “The Good Things About the 
United States Today.” 

It is important that we recognize and 
give full credit to accomplishments of 
the American people during recent years 
to make this a better land and a better 
world, in my estimation. I therefore com- 
mend the article to those who may not 
have had an opportunity to read it. The 
article follows: 

From the U.S. News & World Report, Sept. 
2, 1968] 

Tue Goop THINGS ABOUT THE UNITED STATES 
TODAY 

At home and abroad, America now is being 
pictured as an ailing giant. 

Racial strife, student anarchy, a rising 
wave of crime, dissent over the war in Viet- 
nam—these and other troubles are leading 
many in the world to conclude that the 
United States is on the road to decline and 
downfall. 

Yet a close look at the facts of life in 
the America of today turns up quite different 
conclusions, The nation’s strengths are found 
to be great and varied. 

Below the surface turmoil, a peaceful revo- 
lution is transforming not only the economy 
but the social structure. Never, in the past, 
has a society offered so much prosperity to so 
many of its people. 

Far from being a “sick” society, Americans 
in the majority are showing themselves to be 
strong and morally responsible. 

They are spending billions to erase pov- 
erty in the natlon—and more billions to help 
other nations, 

It is the nuclear defense system main- 
tained by the United States that is pro- 
viding security for much of the world. 
American troops drove Communist invaders 
out of South Korea, kept the peace in Leb- 
anon and staved off a Communist take- 
over in South Vietnam. 

SUCCOR TO WORLD 

U.S. aid, flowing generously overseas since 
1945, rescued Western Europe from the brink 
of anarchy after World War II and averted 
famine in India. Now it is generating social 
revolutions in many of the world’s small 
nations, 

8 Pp Australia’s Prime Minister John 
Gorton said 
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“I wonder if anybody has thought what the 
situation of comparatively small nations 
would be if there were not in existence a 
United States—with a heritage of democracy 
and a willingness to see that small nations 
who otherwise might not be able to protect 
themselves are given some shield. Imagine 
what the situation in the world would be if 
there were not a great and giant country pre- 
pared to make those sacrifices.” 

Today, despite its supposed “weakness,” the 
United States towers over the globe as no 
other power in history ever has been able 
to do, 

American capital investment in Europe 
comes to about 16 billion dollars. Predic- 
tions are heard that U.S. industry on that 
continent soon will become the world’s third- 
largest economic power—after America itself 
and Soviet Russia. 

Not only in terms of political power, but 
in culture, the “American way of life” is 
turning up everywhere. 

Even in Communist countries, young peo- 
ple are playing “rock” music. The light 
luncheon favored by American businessmen 
is making heavy inroads on the Parisian 
cuisine. 

Not long ago President Lyndon B. Johnson 
took issue with those who say that the US. 
is sick.“ He said: “America, I believe, is es- 
sentially healthy [and] is getting healthier.” 


STORY OF PROGRESS 


A wide range of arguments can be mar- 
shaled to support the view that the U.S., if 
not living in the “best of times,” is far from 
moving toward the “worst of times.” 

In the U.S. itself, steady progress is being 
made on a broad front toward a solution of 
major problems, This is being done in the 
energetic and experimental way of Americans. 

As just one example— 

Quietly, behind the scenes of racial strife 
that draw world scorn, Negroes—by the hun- 
dreds of thousands every year—are moving 
out of poverty into the ranks of the middle 
class. In the past two years, President John- 
son said, more Negroes and other nonwhites 
have risen above poverty than in all the pre- 
vious six years combined. 

Since 1960, the number of Negro families 
earning more than $7,000 a year has more 
than doubled. Median income of the Negro 
family has gone up from $3,233 in 1960 to 
$4,900. 

Reason for this is that a larger number of 
ee are getting jobs—and better jobs, 


Between 1963 and 1967, the number of 
Negroes hired for professional, technical and 
managerial jobs rose 35 per cent. Total Negro 
employment rose 20 per cent. 

Educationally, the Negro-white gap in 
school years completed has narrowed from 
an average of two years in 1960 to six months 
at present. And statistics show that a U.S. 
Negro is more likely to go on to college than 
is any citizen of any Western European coun- 
try except France. 

The racial upheaval, taking place peace- 
fully behind outward turmoil, is only part 
of the nation’s transformation in recent 
years. 

RISE FROM POVERTY 

Altogether, more than 14 million Ameri- 
cans have left poverty behind them during 
the past seven years. 

Latest estimates indicate that the propor- 
tion of families earning $7,000 or more an- 
nually, in terms of 1966 dollars, had risen 
from 22 per cent in 1950 to about 55 per cent 
in 1966. And last year, for the first time, 
median family income reached $8,000 a year. 

Meanwhile, the proportion of families 
earning under $5,000 a year, in terms of 1966 
dollars, had dropped from 58 per cent in 1950 
to about 28 per cent. 

Socially and politically, the result is that 
the middle class is becoming the dominant 
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fact of life in today’s America, to an extent 
that most foreigners can only dream about. 

Five million more American families own 
stock than in 1963, while 23 million more 
have savings accounts. 

Home ownership has gone up from 33 mil- 
lion families to 37 million since 1960. Multi- 
car ownership has gone up from 9.5 million 
to 14.7 million, and 94 per cent of all Amer- 
ican families have at least one television 
set—often two—in the house, 

What passes for poverty in America is seen 
by many foreigners as an acceptable stand- 
ard of living. 

One visitor from Europe told of meeting a 
woman in the Louisiana “back country.” She 
was sitting on the porch of her wooden shack, 
and wore an old shirt, faded blue jeans and 
sneakers. She described herself as “poor.” 

Yet, this visitor noted, an automobile was 
parked in the yard, and the kitchen was 
equipped with the latest electrical devices. 
The visitor remarked later: 

“The distinction between poverty and well- 
being in the United States is far less clear 
than in Europe. Telling a millionaire from a 
person of middle income by the clothing he 
wears or the food he eats is almost impossible 
here.” 

PRODUCTION MIRACLE 


What has enabled the American middle 
class to mushroom so rapidly—reducing the 
ranks of the very poor and very rich—is an 
economic revolution that is unmatched in 
history. 

In the past seven years the total output of 
goods and services—the gross national prod- 
uct—in terms of 1968 dollars has gone up 
by 254 billion dollars. That gain, itself, is 
larger than the total output of the nation in 
1937, or the total output of any other nation 
in the world today except the Soviet Union. 

Statistics tell the story of U.S. strength in 
economic terms as follows: 

America, with 7 per cent of the world’s 
land area and 6 per cent of its population, ac- 
counts for one third of the world’s produc- 
tion of goods and services. 

Its farmlands produce 13 per cent of the 
world’s wheat, 46 per cent of its corn and 
21 per cent of its meat—enough to feed 200 
million Americans and much of the world 
besides. 

Its factories produce a flow of goods almost 
equal in size to the combined output of the 
Soviet Union and Western Europe. 

In electrical production, the U.S. figure of 
1.3 trillion kilowatt-hours in 1967 came to 
one third of the world’s output, and exceed- 
ed the combined capacity of the Soviet 
Union, Western Europe and Japan put to- 
gether. 

U.S. automobile factories produced 7.4 
million passenger cars in 1967, or 41 per cent 
of the world output. Of the 149 million cars 
in use throughout the world, about 78 mil- 
lion—or 53 percent—are found on American 
streets or highways. 

Per capita disposable income in America, 
as of 1967, came to $2,744, or 45 per cent 
more than per capita income in Canada and 
the United Kingdom, and 70 per cent more 
than in France. 


A RUGGED DOLLAR 


For years, many of the world’s economists 
have been unable to believe that prosperity 
of this sort could last. Dire warnings have 
been heard about the dangers of inflation, as 
well as the drain of U.S. dollars abroad which 
puts pressure on gold reserves. 

Yet, between 1957 and 1967, currency of 
the United States declined in purchasing 
power by only 16 per cent—as against 21 per 
cent for the West German mark, 24 per cent 
for the Swiss franc and 32 per cent for the 
Swedish krona, supposedly among the world’s 
stronger currencies, 

Result: Year by year, the dollar remains 
the only currency in which world trade can 
be carried on with confidence. And despite 
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the large outflow of gold in recent years, the 
U.S. still holds one quarter of the world’s 
reserves. 

Beginning to dawn on leading thinkers 
abroad is the discovery that America’s eco- 
nomic power, far from declining, is pushing 
ahead to even more dominance in the world. 

A French intellectual, Jean-Jacques Ser- 
yvan-Schreiber, says this in his just-published 
book, “The American Challenge”: 

“During the past 10 years, roughly from 
the end of the cold war and the launching of 
the first sputnik, American power has made 
an unprecedented leap forward. It has un- 
dergone a violent and productive internal 
revolution. Technological innovation has 
now become the basic objective of economic 
policy, In America today the government 
official, the industrial manager, the econom- 
ics professor, the engineer, and the scientist 
have joined forces to develop coordinated 
techniques for integrating factors of pro- 
duction.” 

The author concludes: 

“America today still resembles Europe— 
with a fifteen-year head start. She belongs 
to the same industrial society. But in 1980 
America will have entered another world, 
and if we fail to catch up, the Americans 
will have a monopoly on know-how, science 
and power.” 


PASSION FOR EDUCATION 


Back of this economic revolution is found 
an educational system unparalleled in the 
world. 

Today Americans are the best-educated 
people the world has ever known, More 
Americans—50 per cent—have finished sec- 
ondary school than any other people, No 
other nation comes even close to ma 
the 6.5 million students enrolled in U.S. col- 
leges and universities. That figure rperesents 
3.3 per cent of the nation’s population, com- 
pared with 1 per cent in France, the nearest 
competitor in Western Europe. 

Altogether, the American passion for learn- 
ing enlists about 60 million people at the 
present time, ranging almost from cradle to 

ve. 

EAR of three and four are enrolled 
in “Head Start” and other nurseries. Business 
firms are sending young executives back to 
the campus for postgraduate courses—and 
senior executives go to seminars such as that 
at Aspen, Colo., to thresh out the nation’s 
larger problems not only in terms of econ- 
omy, but in history and philosophy. 

“Education in America is a neyer-ending 
process,” declared a European professor after 
spending several months lecturing in this 
country. 

EUROPE SURPASSED 

In that process, American institutions‘ of 
higher learning have displaced those of Eu- 
rope as the mecca of students the world over. 

Today it is a physics degree from “Caltech” 
or a diploma from Harvard's graduate school 
of business that is the prize sought by many 
of Europe’s top students, Even lesser-known 
colleges in the U.S. draw hundreds of foreign 
students each year. Institutions that once 
provided little more than the traditional 
disciplines now are offering such specialties 
as biophysics, telecommunications and Asian 
economic studies as part of their regular cur- 
riculums. 

Not only foreign students but their profes- 
sors are crossing the Atlantic in a steady flow 
called the “brain drain.” A British physicist 
explained: 

It's not just the pay. It’s the fact that you 
Americans really support the pursuit of 
knowledge, 

“You have not only the means, but the 
will to get things done.” 

From this academic surge is emerging new 
strengths in the field of culture and the arts, 
dispelling the notion of Americans as being 
interested only in the material things of life. 

Between 1952 and 1962, book sales across 
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the nation doubled in dollar volume, and 
may have doubled again since then. A “pa- 
perback explosion” has brought popularity 
in America and overseas to such widely dif- 
ferent poets and novelists as Joseph Heller, 
Allen Ginsberg and John Updike. University 
presses, alone, have multiplied sales five 
times since 1948. 

Such artists as the late Jackson Pollock, 
and representatives of the new school of 
Western painters, are being widely imitated 
in Western Europe. 

Musically, American composers are getting 
wide attention, not only in jazz and “rock” 
but in serious music. 

Cities such as Cleveland and Boston have 
orchestras that are world famous, and across 
the nation are hundreds of amateur and 
youth symphonies performing music simply 
because they like to. 


WIDE MAP FOR CULTURE 


It is this decentralization of culture that 
impresses many foreigners visiting the coun- 
try for the first time. 

They find topflight opera being produced 
in Santa Fe, N.M., and the Shakespeare Fes- 
tival in Ashland, Oreg., draws critics from 
Europe as well as New York. The town of 
Cherokee, Ia., offers its 8,000 people not only 
a museum of fine arts but classes in painting 
and sculpture. 

People of the U.S. are shown in a recent 
Gallup Poll in 12 countries to be more du- 
bious about the basic health of their nation 
than are the people of the 11 other countries 
about the health of their nations. 

Yet there is considerable evidence that the 
large majority of Americans continue to 
frown on drug-taking, sexual promiscuity and 
cheating. The nude frolics of Hair,“ a recent 
Broadway musical hit, appear unlikely to 
match in longevity the traditional Yiddish 
humor of “Fiddler on the Roof,” a smash suc- 
cess for four years. And Americans, more and 
more, seem inclined to spend their money on 
such hardy pursuits as skiing, camping and 
sailing—not on “fun” clubs and night life. 

Nor is there visible evidence that religion 
no longer plays an important role in shaping 
the nation’s goals and ideals. 

Last year Gallup Polls found that 45 per 
cent of all Americans attended church during 
a typical week, and 70 per cent thought 
religion very important.” Furthermore, de- 
spite the publicity that has been given in 
recent years to “God is dead” theology, 97 
per cent of adult Americans indicated a be- 
lief in the existence of God. 

On campuses, even agnostic students are 
reading and arguing about the new “theology 
of hope” and the “secular theology” of Dr. 
Harvey Cox, a professor at Harvard. 


STEADY, UNDRAMATIC LIVES 


Equally, available evidence tends to dis- 
count another widely heralded “weakness” of 
America—that its people are ridden by frus- 
trations, sexual and otherwise, and are de- 
spairing of their lot in life. A New York ad- 
vertising firm, surveying housewives in the 
U.S. came up with these discoveries; 

The average housewife had been married 
to the same man for 22 years, is not strong on 
clubs, thinks she is happier than her mother 
was, drinks not at all or very little, and is 
wrapped up in her home and family. 

Foreign students staying with American 
families are invariably amazed by the 
warmth and “naturalness” of the hospitality 
accorded them. 

Equally, visitors from abroad note the 
American talent for combining efforts to 
solve common problems. Such instances as 
these draw comment: 

On eastern Long Island, near Riverhead, 
former migrant workers are building their 
own homes in a “self-help” program—pool- 
ing their skills to help each other as fron- 
tiersmen used to do, 

In Tucson, Ariz. interested citizens 
launched a campaign to raise funds that 
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would pay the $17,500 needed by a Mexican- 
American woman for a kidney transplant and 
follow-up treatment. 

A spirit of philanthropy, even with growth 
of Social Security, continues to be a major 
strength of America. 

The so-called American conscience last 
year prompted private spending of more 
than 14 billion dollars on worthy causes. 
More than three fourths of this huge sum 
came from private individuals. The rest was 
donated by business firms and foundations. 

Each year, more than 50 million Ameri- 
cans donate time to charity. They collect 
money door to door, bake pies for church 
bazaars and volunteer services at play- 
grounds in the slums. 


MONEY IGNORED 


Youth, too, is caught up in the American 
habit of helping neighbors. Said a Florida 
educator: 

“A tremendous number of today’s young- 
sters simply aren't interested in making a 
lot of money. Their first aim is to be of serv- 
ice, their second is to live a ‘satisfying’ life.” 

Tens of thousands of college youngsters 
this summer are working in the slums of 
the big cities as volunteer social workers 
and tutors. Eighteen graduate students in 
architecture from Yale University are build- 
ing a camp for underprivileged children of 
New York City. Schoolchildren in New Jer- 
sey are collecting money, clothing and 
schoolbooks for children of migrant workers, 

Over the years, observers from Alexis de 
Tocqueville onward have noted the inces- 
sant drive of Americans for self-improve- 
ment. Dr. Daniel Bell, chairman of Colum- 
bia University’s department of sociology, 
wrote: 

“The great thrust of the American char- 
acter—the urge, the compulsion to strike out 
on one’s own, to cut away from the father 
and even to surpass him—has been one of 
the richest of the sources of dynamism in 
American life.” 

Today it is commonplace to read of in- 
stances such as a 63-year-old accountant’s 
plodding toward a college degree, one three- 
hour course at a time, or of a retired busi- 
nessman taking up a new interest-flying an 
airplane. 

Similarly, a French philoshopher noted: 
“To make life simpler in an increasingly 
complicated world is an American art.” 

That art is making it possible, as one in- 
stance, for Americans to dial a number on 
the telephone and hear a prayer, a short 
sermon, the latest baseball scores, a lecture 
on alcoholism, or arguments against com- 
mitting suicide. 

They can go to drive-in churches, drive-in 
banks and drive-in movies. A drive-in mar- 
riage service is being offered on the Texas- 
Oklahoma border, In the burgeoning age of 
technology, one highly respected U.S. com- 
poser and mathematician, Milton Babbitt, is 
writing “electronic music” in serial repeti- 
tion—with the help of a computer as well as 
tape recorder. 

Americans voice criticisms of the new 
world they are pioneering. Complaints are 
being heard about ZIP codes, electronic 
eavesdropping, traffic jams, water pollution 
and the sonic boom. 

Growing, too, is fear that “bigness” 
threatens the traditional belief in the com- 
pensations of individual enterprise and per- 
sistence, 

COURAGE REWARDED 

For many, however, America is still the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. 

One success story is that of a Negro trucker 
and World War II veteran, Joe Jones, of 
Atlanta, who fought for years to get a Gov- 
ernment permit to haul goods across the 
nation. Repeatedly his application was 
blocked by the big truckers. Mr. Jones, never- 
theless, kept up his fight—and last year won 
a federal-court order that his application be 
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granted. His comment: “I’m a little man, 
and I think when a little man sticks in there 
and fights, a lot of people will come to his 
aid.” 

As another example, a Spanish-speaking 
New Yorker, Adrian Cancil, was convicted 
three years ago of possessing a loaded pistol 
during a barroom disturbance, despite his 
protestations of innocence. Last year, he ob- 
tained a used tape recorder, strapped it under 
his shirt and began looking for the man he 
suspected of actually owning the pistol. 

After a long search, he found his quarry 
in a pool hall, and managed to put on tape 
the man’s unwitting confession to ownership 
of the pistol. A few weeks ago, Mr. Cancil 
was able to win complete exoneration. 

The Legal Aid Society described the out- 
come as “a wonderful example of American 
justice.” 

As some historians see it, Americans over 
the years have made a habit of finding out 
what is wrong with the nation in order to 
discover ways of improving it. 

That habit is throwing the spotlight on 
the weaknesses of America today. Yet it is 
also one reason why the United States today 
is not the “sick giant” so often portrayed by 
critics—but a strong and powerful nation, 
one that continues to be the envy of the 
world at large. 


CHAIRMAN MENDEL RIVERS COM- 
MENDED 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, no South 
Carolinian in the modern history of our 
State is held in higher esteem than our 
beloved and respected colleague, MEN- 
DEL RIVERS. 

Recently the cosponsors of the observ- 
ance of National Maritime Day at the 
Port of Charleston adopted a splendid 
resolution which I commend to the at- 
tention of the Congress and to the peo- 
ple of our country: 

A RESOLUTION 

Whereas, Honorable L. Mendel Rivers, rep- 
resentative from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict, and Chairman, Committee of Armed 
Services, United States House of Representa- 
tives, has served his constituency faithfully 
and effectively; and 

Whereas, Congressman Rivers has long been 
a strong advocate for the development of 
commerce at the Ports of South Carolina and 
a vigorous supporter of a larger U.S. Merchant 
Marine; and 

Whereas, his contributions to the economy 
of his District and South Carolina through 
the attraction of commerce and industry, his 
concern and interest in each and every con- 
stituent have endeared him to his people; 
and 

Whereas, he has unceasingly devoted his 
energies to the preservation of America and 
its heritage of freedom through his position 
as Chairman, Committee on Armed Services; 
and 

Whereas, his character, his dedication to 
duty, his enthusiasm, and his courage, are 
inspirational—not only to his constituents— 
but to those throughout the world who love 
freedom; now 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the co- 
sponsors of the observance of National Mari- 
time Day at the Port of Charleston com- 
mend Honorable L. Mendel Rivers most high- 
ly for his exemplary record of public service 
in the Congress on behalf of his District, 
his State, and his Country. 
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Attested to this 2ist Day of May, 1968: 
Propeller Club of the United States, Port 
of Charleston; Charleston Branch Pi- 
lots Association; Maritime Association, 
Port of Charleston; South Carolina 
State Ports Authority; Charleston Tri- 
dent Chamber of Commerce; Delta Nu 
Alpha Transportation Fraternity; Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion. 


MY SOLDIER, MY SON 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, once again, 
Mr. David Gimbel, the poet laureate of 
the 13th Congressional District, wrote a 
poem so beautiful and timely that I 
thought my colleagues would like to share 
my pleasure in reading it. 

“My Soldier, My Son” by David Gimbel 
follows: 

My Sorg, My Son 
Little boy, now a man, how quickly the years 
have flown, 
For now I look upon you, oh my how you have 
grown! 

What only seems like yesterday we brought 

home our infant boy, 

His daddy was so proud of him, our hearts 

were filled with joy. 


I remember he was only four. He came in 
dirty and wet, 
Precious moments in a mother’s life that she 
cannot forget. 
Twas when I dunked him in the tub he 
screamed, but I would scrub, 
And when I took him out, oh that ring 
around the tub! 


But he really was a boy, on his seat always 


a patch, 
And also on his knees, that I could never 
seem to match. 
At last the evening came, I looked for- 
ward to a bit of rest 
From a mother’s little tornado, my lovable, 
little pest. 


The Tide of Life does not stand still and 
my son was swept along, 
He was growing up so very fast, handsome, 
tall and strong. 
I would tiptoe in his room and sitting by 
the light, 
The books just spread before him, his face 
with study bright. 


All mothers live in fear, perhaps mine was 
justified, 
For in the mail those greetings came, and 80 
silently I cried. 
But my son just stroked my hair as he 
pressed me to his heart, 
And said, “My darling mother, we all must 
do our part”. 
In this precious land her burdens we all 
must share 
And remain forever strong, so that the enemy 
would never dare. 
In years gone by we fought and bled in 
times of agony and strife, 
Yet the price was not too great, to protect 
our way of life. 


Now he is in uniform and will soon be on 
his way. 
Oh lord, dear God, protect my son every 
moment of the day, 
So that he comes safely home and that 
fighting will all cease, 
As those war clouds disappear in a world 
with glowing peace. 
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A FARMER'S VIEW—WATER NEEDS 
CALL FOR ACTION 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, increased 
water resource development is one of 
the major needs of the West, and it is 
a vital factor in the growth of Oregon. 
This is particularly true in the lands 
along the Columbia River. The full and 
wise development of our tremendous re- 
sources in that area will require a co- 
operative local, State, and Federal ef- 
fort, and I would like to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues an example 
of real local initiative. 

Mr. Raymond Bevans resides in Uma- 
pine, Oreg., and serves as legislative 
chairman for the East Umatilla County 
Water Resources Board. He has written 
a fine article concerning water resource 
development in Oregon and under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I place this article in the Recorp at this 
point: 

A FARMER'S VIEW—WATER NEEDS CALL FOR 
ACTION 
(By Raymond Bevans) 

UmaPine.—Citizens in the Milton-Free- 
water, Umapine, Pendleton, Pilot Rock, Echo, 
Hermiston, Stanfield and Umatilla areas had 
better start working together on a serious 
water storage program or some sort of pro- 
gram for pumping water from the Columbia 
River to our areas, or we will find them 
slowly drying up. 

Our water table is gradually going down, 
as shown from the deep well pumping rec- 
ords—mostly because of deep well pumping. 
Walla Walla recently abandoned a $70,000 
well-drilling project. Milton-Freewater's deep 
well table is going down. 

I can speak from experience. I had two 
of the first deep wells in our area. I pumped 
412 gallons from one well and a little over 
eg ay ra per minute from the other at 

eet. 


WELLS DROPPED 


I recall how the purchaser of an 800-acre 
tract in the area punched about six wells. 
From then on my water table went down. 
As you go down your power bill for pump- 
ing goes up tremendously. The present own- 
ers of the tract are pumping at approxi- 
mately 150 feet. My two wells were about 
292 feet deep. 

In Utah they have controls on new wells 
that lower others in farming areas. Our state 
engineer has very little control or doesn’t 
enforce the law if there is one, 

In other western states water officials are 
exercising new and drastic control con- 
tinually. I learned on a 1964 trip to South- 
ern California that farmers pay as high as 
$80 per acre for water. 

I have seen enough water go down the 
Walla Walla River, Mill Creek and the Uma- 
tilla River in two weeks to furnish enough 
water to take up the slack for late sum- 
mer irrigation. To an irrigation farmer this 
is heart-rending. If some of our streams were 
in the Yakima area, they would be dammed 
so quick it would make your head swim. 

It is everyone’s water—cities, industry, 
farmers and recreationists. Our legislators 
can’t do anything about putting dams in 
without the people’s wholehearted help. (The 
Baker, Ore., area got a valuable dam after 
the people finally quit their squabbling and 
worked together.) 
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SITE WAITING 


A dam site called Joe West on the Walla 
Walla is core-drilled and waiting. Our gov- 
ernment has spent a lot of money on this; 
I hope not for nothing. 

I have often heard concern expressed by 
the older water rights holders, but I am 
statisfied this concern is completely un- 
founded. Bureau of Reclamation officials 
have explained repeatedly that they cannot 
take away any water rights; in fact, storage 
would insure water for the future 

In Washington's Walla Walla and Columbia 
counties, they have a Touchet River dam 
planned; all they need is an appropriation 
from Congress. It has taken hard, coordinated 
effort by many area citizens. If we in Uma- 
tilla and Morrow counties don’t work to- 
gether we will be so far down the line it will 
be at least 20 years before our priority comes. 


TRIED RECHARGING 


Our Milton-Freewater Jaycees did a lot of 
research on recharging our underground sup- 
ply by getting some ditch companies to put 
water into old gravel pits. Some of the 
springs on the Washington side that hadn’t 
flowed for 10 years started flowing in the 
Mud Creek area. It also worked well in the 
Umapine area, The companies stopped on ac- 
count of complaints of water in one or two 
basements and one well owner complained 
of gas forming. I doubt that the underground 
water caused this. One farmer told me he 
would fill his basement if they would keep 
up the procedure, as it was helping the 
underground supply. 

West of Umapine we have a large spring 
that formerly irrigated about 600 acres. Now 
this spring is furnished cnly enough water 
for about 197 acres and most of this is by 
careful rotation and sprinkling. My land is 
under this spring. 

The citizens and municipal officials must 
stop fooling themselves and come to the real- 
ization that our ground water supply is not 
bottomless. The feasibility of a pumping 
plant from the Columbia River in the area 
of Wallula must not be discounted, and 
serious effort must be exerted to see that 
feasibility studies are carried out. Unless we 
start tapping this gigantic resource, we have 
no right to complain when the Southwest 
tries to get our water. 


DDT MOVES WITH RUNOFF 
WATERS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the grow- 
ing use of pesticides and herbicides poses 
a greater threat to fish and wildlife re- 
sources. This threat is graphically 
pointed up in an article carried in the 
August 2, 1968, issue of the Outdoor News 
Bulletin, the publication of the Wildlife 
Management Institute. So that my col- 
leagues may read this article, I include 
the text of the article at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


DDT Moves WrrR RUNOFF WATERS 

Only three days after the Wisconsin village 
of Maple Bluff sprayed DDT to control Dutch 
elm disease, the state Department of Natural 
Resources detected a heavy concentration of 
the poison in Lake Mendota, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. 

Runoff samples taken after a rain from a 
storm sewer and a ditch that empty into the 
lake revealed DDT concentrations ranging up 
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225 parts per billion, which is many times the 
strength capable of killing aquatic insect 
larvae and fish. A sample taken at the same 
time near a village where DDT was not used 
showed only a .4 part per billion concentra- 
tion of the poison. 

Although DDT concentrations in runoff 
may be diluted after mixing with lake waters, 
they still present a hazard to many forms of 
life. This is because the minute amounts of 
the chemical that are ingested by larvae and 
small fish are retained in body tissues and 
build-up to levels far greater than those 
found in the water. These small organisms 
are eaten by larger animals, with the poison 
eventually passing to ospreys, eagles, and fish 
where they again are concentrated in body 
tissues. As has been shown with the coho 
salmon in Lake Michigan, the higher con- 
centrations of the poison reduce reproduc- 
tion and cause death. 

Faced with this new evidence about DDT, 
the Wisconsin Natural Resources Department 
is eyeing statutory revisions over the use of 
insecticides in Dutch elm disease control. 


JOHN ENGLISH—NATIONAL 
COMMITTEEMAN 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
important elections at the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago last 
week was the selection of John F. English 
as the new national committeeman from 
the State of New York. 

I have known Jack English for a little 
more than 8 years and I am very pleased 
that he has won this well-deserved 
honor. The Nassau Democratic county 
chairman is a bright, energetic young 
man who has proved his ability to lead 
a minority party to victory in suburban 
Nassau County. I am confident that he 
will apply his talents to the immediate 
task of reuniting the Democratic Party 
in the State of New York and helping 
to elect Vice President HUMPHREY and 
the Democratic ticket in November. 

The Long Island Press, in its Septem- 
ber 3 editorial, points to the record and 
the potential of Jack English and I place 
the editorial in the Record at this point 
for the information of all of my col- 
leagues in the House: 

JoHN ENGLISH Moves UP 

The election of Nassau Chairman John F. 
English as National Committeeman from 
New York is the first step by feuding State 
Democrats toward a post-convention recon- 
ciliation. 

After the death of Robert Kennedy, his 
friend and first choice for the presidential 
nomination, Mr. English backed Sen, Eugene 
McCarthy. But he won the National Com- 
mittee post with the help of many Humphrey 
supporters, demonstrating the affection and 
respect in which John English is held by all 
factions of the party. 

Only 42, Mr. English has had a remarkable 
career in Nassau. He won a national reputa- 
tion by transforming the first big suburban 
county, historically a Republican bastion, 
into a marginal battleground, electing and 
relecting a Democratic county executive, two 
Democratic congressmen, four state legisla- 
tors and numerous judges. 

He had earlier announced he would re- 
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linquish the county leadership next year, 
and the assassination of Senator Kennedy 
almost drove him to withdraw from public 
life. We are delighted that John English will 
stay in politics, By the leadership, intelli- 
gence, integrity and talent of such men, the 
public as well as the parties profit. 


Mr. Speaker, now that the Democratic 
National Convention has selected our 
party’s nominee for President and Vice 
President—now that the necessary and 
important debates on the major issues of 
the day have been conducted—now that 
the two major parties have started the 
1968 presidential campaign—it will be 
the responsibility of men like Jack Eng- 
lish to unite the Democratic Party so 
that we may give to the American people 
the progressive and capable leadership 
which our Nation demands for the next 
4 years. 

From his past record and the unlim- 
ited potential which he possesses, I can 
think of few men better equipped to 
handle this delicate and major task in 
the State of New York than John F. 
English. 

The preconvention campaign was emo- 
tional and hard fought, but now, as be- 
fore the convention, I urge all Demo- 
crats to join me in supporting the choice 
of the convention. 

I have voiced my support for Vice 
President Humpurey ever since the dra- 
matic March 31 statement of the Presi- 
dent but I have repeatedly stated that 
I would support the choice of the conven- 
tion with all my energy. Jack English 
may have been supporting another can- 
didate before last week, but now we and 
all Democrats stand as one and I look 
to Jack English for the leadership needed 
at this moment to unite us in purpose 
and in our goals for the Nation—peace 
abroad and social justice at home. 

Good luck, Jack English. 


LOMOND SCHOOL RATED ONE OF 
NATION’S TOP 10 ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
great deal of pride that I would like to 
call the attention of the Congress to the 
achievement of one of the schools in the 
Greater Cleveland area, the Lomond 
ore alee School of Shaker Heights, 

0. 

The September issue of Ladies’ Home 
Journal includes an article by Nancy 
Faber entitled, “Ten Top Elementary 
Schools” as selected by a panel of seven 
of the Nation’s top educators. This panel, 
which includes three superintendents of 
schools and two deans of university 
schools of education, chose the 10 most 
outstanding schools from a total of 
73,400 public grade schools. Those which 
were selected are truly to be congratu- 
lated. 

Lomond Elementary is one of those 10. 

The Lomond Elementary School of 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, has an enrollment 
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of 635 children who are guided and in- 
structed by an outstanding faculty of 36. 
The school, which was built in 1929, has 
been modernized with the addition of a 
$110,000 education center equipped with 
child-operated movie projectors, slide 
machines, and tape recorders. 

The school system spends an average 
of $850 per year per child in Lomond 
Elementary, This figure is proof that the 
citizens of Shaker Heights realize that 
there is no sounder investment than 
quality education. It is proof of their 
commitment to the America of the 
future. 

The Journal article also calls attention 
to the hard work of the school’s faculty 
and PTA which has made Lomond a 
model of successful human relations 
within a school and community. 

Principal William C. Riley, who is 
beginning his sixth year at Lomond, is to 
be highly commended for his leadership. 
The spirit of the faculty, the children, 
and the parents of the Lomond School 
are an example to the whole Nation of 
what cooperation and community in- 
volvement can achieve. 

The entire Cleveland community is 
proud of their accomplishment. 


THE OPTOMETRIC CENTER OF NEW 
YORK ACQUIRES A NEW HOME 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Optometric Center of New York, as a 
community resource facility, combines 
the best features of a teaching-clinic and 
research center primarily devoted to the 
problems of seeing and human visual dis- 
abilities. Its academic and scientific in- 
terests are broad and relate to the ad- 
vancement of the knowledge in the field, 
and, thereby, to the social and profes- 
sional advancements for the care of 
patients in the community. Socially, sci- 
entifically and professionally, the Op- 
tometric Center of New York is devoted 
to the noblest principles of human bet- 
terment. The Optometric Center is a 
nonprofit and tax exempt institution, 
founded on April 16, 1956, and is char- 
tered by the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 

April 16, 1968, constituted the 12th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Op- 
tometric Center of New York. These 
years have been productive ones for the 
community which the center so vitally 
serves and for the advancement of the 
visual sciences in optometry. The institu- 
tion has developed a unique role of social 
and scientific concern and its place con- 
tinues to grow in importance. 

The Optometric Center of New York 
has occupied its present building at 351 
West 48th Street since 1961. The sig- 
nificant growth and development of the 
institution during the past 12 years has 
attracted the interest and attention of 
the community and has commanded the 
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respect and admiration among scientists 
and research investigators. The presi- 
dent of the Optometric Center’s board of 
trustees, Mr. Bennett Rose, has an- 
nounced that the institution has entered 
into contract for the purchase of a new 
and enlarged home. The new building, 
to be occupied toward the end of the 
year following extensive renovations and 
alterations, will provide about 25,000 
square feet of space, almost five times 
the size of the present building on West 
48th Street. A much needed expansion 
of clinical facilities, laboratories for 
visual science research, and classrooms 
and seminar rooms for postgraduate 
education will be made possible in this 
seven storied, elevatored building at 122 
East 25th Street in my district. 

The number of patient-visits in the 
aggregate under the present circum- 
stances is about 30,000 per annum. While 
general and specialty care have con- 
tinued to be of a higher order quality 
with standards of professional per- 
formance second to none in the greater 
metropolitan area, the necessity to main- 
tain it has been an abiding concern of 
everyone associated with the Optometric 
Center of New York. Indeed, “‘blue chip” 
professional care at the center indelibly 
has caused a rise in standards for all 
eye care in the city and this is a noble 
function. Plans for the accommodation 
of 42,000 to 45,000 patient-visits by 1972 
are being made. 

The conscience of a scientific institu- 
tion is the quality and extent of its re- 
search. Nowhere are the opportunities 
for the betterment of human develop- 
ment richer than in the field of vision 
and perception. Entirely new concepts 
are being offered to replace theories 
which have existed for centuries. The 
years ahead give great promise that 
visual problems may, indeed, be pre- 
vented and controlled rather than merely 
“corrected.” As a matter of fact, the en- 
tire area of perceptual and motor co- 
ordination development of the child has 
been demonstrated to have a visual com- 
ponent which appears to be a key ele- 
ment in that development. In addition 
to present areas of research concern in 
the fields of myopia, tonometery, and 
esotropia for which Government funds 
from the National Institutes of Health, 
U.S. Public Health Service, have been re- 
ceived or are committed, research en- 
deavors are in preparation in infrared 
optometer methods and studies, optical 
classification of keratoconus, accommo- 
dation studies in amblyopia, validity 
studies in caeconometry, oculographic 
analysis of visual acuity in the sub- 
normal vision patient, oculographic 
analysis of ocular motility, analysis of 
TV surround illumination, study of the 
accommodative function under cyclo- 
plegia, visual field alterations in the blind 
spot of mariotte during accommoda- 
tion, normalization and standardization 
of development visual and perceptual 
tests, development of an optical tonom- 
eter, computer ray tracings of the 
human eye, study of radiation properties 
of ophthalmic lenses, study of the quali- 
tative adequacy of ophthalmic lenses, 
national social study of the optometric 
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profession, a study of vertical sociological 
mobility in optometry, development of a 
laboratory of ultrasound for ocular re- 
search, development of a laboratory of 
pupillographic research, development of 
a laboratory of electroretinographic re- 
search, study of clinical methods for test- 
ing color vision by use of the land theory, 
development of a color vision clinical 
laboratory, and experimental research in 
the visual sciences under the conditions 
of a hyperbaric oxygen chamber. 

The Optometric Center of New York 
has planned a brilliant future in visual 
science research. 

Over the years the institution busily 
has been engaged in continuing educa- 
tion for the ophthalmic practitioners for 
the purpose of raising standards of eye- 
care and reducing the time lag between 
the acquisition of knowledge in the re- 
search laboratory and clinic vis-a-vis th 
practitioner. This education has mani- 
fested itself in symposia, conferences, 
seminars, courses, and colloquial. Practi- 
tioners from 36 States and 14 foreign 
countries have availed themselves of this 
work. Courses attended by more than 800 
optometrists and 42 major symposia with 
more than 12,000 present have comprised 
the major portions of the teaching pro- 
gram. Additionally, eight summer resi- 
dency programs in orthoptics and visual 
training have given intensive clinical 
and didactic work in this important sub- 
ject area to newly graduated profes- 
sionals. From time to time, optometrists 
from foreign countries have been in resi- 
dence at the Optometric Center for 
periods of up to 6 months. 

From July 13, 1964 extending through 
July 17, 1966, the Optometric Center of 
New York, with grants from the U.S. 
Office of Manpower Development and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, undertook a 2-year residency 
program approved by the board of 
regents, for the education and training 
of exiled Cuban optometrists. This major 
teaching effort, consuming six trimesters, 
Was especially conceived for the grad- 
uates of the University of Havana. 

The institution believes that, in ad- 
dition to its courses, symposia, and 
summer residency programs, a major 
effort be expended to establish a foreign 
residency program to attract interested 
professionals in a comprehensive, clin- 
ically oriented program. Quite aside from 
the international good will and under- 
Standing, the center would fulfill the 
worthy goal of seeking to elevate the 
standards of professional care rendered 
in foreign countries. 

The institution’s library presents an 
extensive collection of texts and journals 
in optometry, ophthalmology, perceptual 
psychlology and optical science. The col- 
lection numbers about 8,000 texts and 
24,000 journals. The card catalogue file 
has been kept up-to-date with the aid of 
the Reference Card Section of the 
Library of Congress. 

At the present time, the full-time 
executive director is the chief officer of 
the instiution responsible for adminis- 
tration, planning, programing, person- 
nel and professional activities. His 
responsibilities relate to the operation of 
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the institution in all of its aspects. He is 
responsible to the board of trustees. He is 
assisted by two optometrists who serve as 
assistant directors and whose adminis- 
trative and pr.Zessional work each is 
part time. 

Additions to the professional staff 
carefully are made from time to time as 
the need arises. The staff is a superb 
unit of professional skills and knowledge 
which can be compared favorably to any 
other unit about the country. As a 
clinical team, it is probably second to 
none in the visual sciences. The staff 
numbers 70, more than half of whom 
possess skills in a specialized area. 

The nature of the qualifications for 
appointment to the professional staff be- 
speaks its excellence. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND STANDARDS FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF OF THE 
OPTOMETRIC CENTER OF NEW YORK 
First. All persons desiring to be con- 

sidered for appointment to the Opto- 

metric Center of New York shall submit 

a written application together with such 

supporting data as may be required. 

Second. An applicant shall be of good 
moral and intellectual character and 
reputation who is a graduate of a school 
or college of optometry accredited by 
the Council on Optometric Education of 
the American Optometric Association; 
or an applicant shall be of good moral 
and intellectual character and reputa- 
tion who is a graduate of a program dis- 
cipline or profession duly accredited or 
recognized by the appropriate educa- 
tional accrediting body. 

Third. An applicant shall have accom- 
plished graduation in the top third of 
his class. 

Fourth. In the case of an optometrist 
in practice, he shall be required to meet 
all eligibility requirements of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Optometry; or in the 
case of a nonoptometrist, he shall be re- 
quired to meet all eligibility require- 
ments of the academy of the respective 
field of learning. 

Fifth. In the case of an optometrist 
who has been in practice 5 or more 
years: (a) two published scientific pa- 
pers or papers which have been accepted 
for publication, (b) attendance at pro- 
grams of postgraduate education of at 
least 50 hours per year. 

Sixth. In the case of an optometrist 
who has been in practice 3 years or 
more, but less than 5 years: (a) one 
published scientific paper or a paper 
which has been accepted for publica- 
tion, (b) attendance at programs of 
postgraduate education of at least 50 
hours per year. 

Seventh. In the case of a nonoptom- 
etrist, appropriate similar requirements 
for publication of scientific papers and 
for continuing postgraduate education 
shall apply. 

Eighth. Such other qualifications as 
may be imposed consistent with the work 
and needs of the institution. 

Ninth. No person may be appointed 
to the professional staff who occupies a 
position on the board of trustees and di- 
rectors of the Optometric Center of New 
York for reasons of conflict of interest. 
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The body of original authority and re- 
sponsibility of the Optometric Center of 
New York is its board of trustees. Its 
chief deputy is the executive director of 
the institution. The viability of the cen- 
ter is a measure of the effectiveness of 
the board of trustees. The present of- 
ficers of the board of trustees are: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Bennett Rose; vice president, 
Mr. Lloyd P. Griscom; treasurer, Mr. 
Michael I. Schaffer; secretary and execu- 
tive director, Dr. Alden N. Haffner. 

The orderly growth and development 
of the Optometric Center of New York 
to advance the knowledge of the visual 
science and to provide community care, 
research, and education comprise a des- 
tiny of worth and nobility. The bril- 
liance of its reputation in community and 
scientific circles bespeaks the institu- 
tion’s vitality, intellectually and socially. 
The Optometric Center of New York 
serves mankind. Its larger role in its new 
home in my district during these next 
years represents a great challenge to all 
who are associated with the institution— 
and it also represents a fine opportunity 
for unique public service. 


SOIL-WATER CONSERVATION VITAL 
FOR OUR FUTURE 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, recently Mr. 
Hollis R. Williams, Deputy Administrator 
for Watersheds, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
made an excellent presentation at the 
annual meeting of the Florida Associa- 
tion of Soil and Water Conservation Dis- 
trict Supervisors in Gainesville, Fla., on 
August 22, 1968. 

This is an excellent presentation about 
this work which means so much to the 
future of our Nation. Our soil and water 
are irreplaceable natural resources and 
far too much has been destroyed by man 
without regard for those who will come 
behind. 

Particular credit is due for those men 
who serve as district supervisors of this 
program. I take great pride in the fact 
that my father has this distinction and 
is an enthusiastic booster of the program. 
I commend the remarks of Mr. Williams 
for your reading as an outstanding 
speech on the organization and responsi- 
bilities of soil and water conservation 
districts, as follows: 

Som AND WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 
ORGANIZATION AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

I am honored to be here with you today 
in the beautiful State of Florida. I thank 
your president, Mr. O. R. Minton, for invit- 
ing me to speak at your 23rd Annual Meet- 
ing. 
Florida is fortunate in having competent 
leadership in its soil and water conservation 
districts. I commend you as supervisors of 
soil and water conservation districts, and, 
as a state association, upon your achieve- 
ments since your association was organized 
in 1946. Hamp Burns recently gave me some 
figures regarding a few of the soil and water 
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conservation practices that have been in- 
stalled to date. For example: 

Drainage—mains and laterals—over 366,- 
000,000 ft.; irrigation systems, 6,990; tile 
drains, over 5,000,000 ft.; farm ponds, 5,339; 
tree plantir over 1.5 million acres; pasture 
planting, 2.0 million acres; and water control 
structures, 24,363. 

You have a right to be proud of these ac- 
complishments, 

Your small watershed program in Florida 
is most commendable. Currently you have 
16 ‘projects authorized for operations and 
four of these have been completed. Nine are 
presently under construction and a new 
start on another watershed is expected this 
year. Florida has submitted a total of 74 
applications for assistance under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 566. These applications 
cover over 5 million acres. 

Some 8.6 million dollars have been spent 
on construction to date. The local share of 
this has been about $600,000. 

The protection, improvement, and develop- 
ment of our soil and water resources is the 
rock upon which the future will be built. 
For three decades soil and water conservation 
districts have been the key unit of govern- 
ment through which citizens could partici- 
pate in planning and installing the soil and 
water conservation measures needed to pro- 
tect and improve the land. 

This procedure has been highly success- 
ful. Some 60 conservation districts have 
been organized in Florida. Their accomplish- 
ments are many. The main reason is the lead- 
ership of the districts, of men like you and 
your counterparts across the Nation. 

I am devoted to soil conservation districts 
and the men who run them, and have been 
all of my professional life. Several years ago 
I expressed my deep respect and admiration 
for you and for the work in which you are 
engaged in these words: 

There is no more essential unit of our 
free government than the soil conservation 
districts, surely no set of public servants so 
unselfish and so dedicated. 

“Supervisor” has become an honored title. 

No scandal has been attached to it. No 
porze purpose has corrupted it. Money can’t 

uy it. 

It knows no party. It knows no favorite. 

It is honorable and dignified and exempli- 
fies, more than any title I know, the good 
qualities of public service. 

The supervisor is a man of the soil, but 
he is distinguished by his vision and his 
willingness to assume leadership, 

He is a good citizen and a considerate 
neighbor. 

His face is bronzed by the wind and the 
sun and his hands are rough from a life 
of toil, but in his heart is a love and con- 
cern for his fellow man. 

To him, conservation is a profession as 
well as a duty. 

Neither the doctor nor the lawyer, the 

teacher nor the minister surpasses him in 
the unselfishness of his devotion to the well- 
being of his community, and of the human 
race. 
And he has taken to heart the words of 
the Psalmist who told us that the earth is 
the Lord's and he has stood guard for the 
Lord. 

Yes, the conservation district supervisor is 
somebody very special. We who are well-fed 
and well-clothed and who see opportunity 
spread out before us for ourselves and our 
children are forever indebted to him. That 
is my tribute to the soil and water conser- 
vation district and its supervisors. 

As leaders of the soil and water conser- 
vation movement in Florida you have per- 
formed, and are continuing to perform, a 
lasting service in guiding the farm land- 
owners and operators of your districts to- 
ward operations consistent with the prin- 
ciples of conservation land use. 
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Within the last 20 years, the concept of 
resource conservation has broadened tremen- 
dously. It has come to mean protecting land 
against all forms of soil deterioration, re- 
building eroded and depleted soils, build- 
ing up soil fertility, stabilizing critical run- 
off and sediment-producing areas, improv- 
ing grasslands, woodlands, and wildlife lands, 
conserving water for industrial and munic- 
ipal as well as other uses, proper agricul- 
tural irrigation and drainage, and reducing 
floodwater sediment damage for benefits to 
the public as a whole. 

Soil and water conservation today includes 
planning and treating complete watersheds 
as resource units, This means coordinating 
the management of crop, range, pasture and 
forest lands and the treatment of water- 
courses in the upper watersheds to minimize 
the damage of floods and sediment and to 
improve the quality and regularity of water 
supplies. 

As soil and water conservationists, we all 
have a vital role to play in these changing 
times. We must assume larger challenges 
and take advantage of opportunities to pre- 
pare our districts for a larger and broader 
role in the days ahead. 

Your Association over the years has been 
especially alert to the need for change in 
your organization to meet changing condi- 
tions. For example, your original District 
Act of June 10, 1937 followed closely the 
provisions of the Standard Act recommend- 
ed by President Franklin Roosevelt. 

In June 1939 you amended your Act to 
change the name of the State Committee 
to the State Soil Conservation Board, as 
well as the membership of the board. This 
amendment provided that all five super- 
visors would be elected instead of three 
elected and two appointed. 

In June 1947 an amendment to your Act 
authorized the purchase of equipment for 
carrying out the purposes of the Soil Con- 
servation Districts law. 

Again, in June 1949, an amendment was 
enacted which provided for changing district 
boundaries by addition or removal of terri- 
tory from districts. The June 1953 amend- 
ment abolished the existing State Soil Con- 
servation Board and created a new State 
Soil Conservation Board. It further provided 
that members of the Board must be farmers 
and be appointed by the Governor. 

The Act was further amended in June 
1965 to change the name of districts to Soll 
and Water Conservation Districts and to ex- 
pand the scope of the law to provide for 
the prevention of floodwater and sediment 
damages and for furthering the conserva- 
tion, development, utilization and disposal 
of water. The amendment also authorized 
districts to borrow money and pledge for se- 
curity the income and personal property of 
the district. 

Then in June 1967 you changed the name 
of the State Soil Conservation Board to 
State Soil and Water Conservation Board. 

I am especially pleased to note that legis- 
lation has been drafted to further amend 
your district law to permit the creation of 
watershed improvement districts within soil 
and water conservation districts. 

Soil and Water conservation districts and 
the Soil Conservation Service must look 
ahead, not backward. As Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said, “It is not so important where 
we stand—as it is the direction in which we 
are going“. 

We must look at our programs and our 
techniques to see that they are up-to-date, 
that they meet today’s needs. We must be 
alert to new ideas. We must continually 
bring new blood into our organizations and 
be stimulated by their thinking. We must 
see the whole picture and not just what ap- 
peals to us most or what interests us most. 

We have become an urban nation. Seventy 
percent of our people now live in only one 
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percent of the space available in the Nation. 
If the present trend continues, by the year 
2,000 four out of five Americans will live in 
metropolitan areas. Thus the will and the 
facilities to cope adequately with our re- 
source problems at the local, State and Na- 
tional level is largely in the hands of the 
urban people. 

Our urban people must be made aware 
that our strength as a people and as a Na- 
tion, our future greatness in the world so- 
ciety—all this and more—are wrapped up in 
our land and water resources, 

If our urban people, who will have a large 
voice in shaping the future, are to attain the 
understanding that is essential to decisive 
action, it will only come about through 
leadership of soil and water conservation 
districts. You are local experts in resource 
development and management. You must 
inform and enlist the aid of non-farmers, 
indeed urge them to join us in good resource 
conservation work. 

For various reasons, more and more urban 
people are becoming aware of their stake in 
land and water resource conservation and 
use, They are, and will be increasingly turn- 
ing to you—the district leaders—for help 
and information. 

I believe you can strengthen districts and 
broaden their scope and purpose by inviting 
the leadership of nonagricultural conserva- 
tion interests to participate with you in your 
activities at the local district level and at 
your State association level. 

This job is so big that there is room for all. 

I urge you to strive for quality programs— 
programs that fully reflect all the present and 
longtime resource needs of the community. 

By all the resource needs I mean all: not 
just the agricultural land needs; not just the 
watershed protection and flood prevention 
needs; not just the farm and ranch needs 
and problems. I mean all—truly all—of the 
community needs. I mean municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply now and for the future. 
I mean parks and playgrounds and recreation 
areas, I mean swimming and boating and 
fishing and other water-based tourism. I 
mean new local industries that improve the 
economic welfare of the community. I mean 
those things that directly concern all citizens 
in all walks of life. 

Each district must become a great deal 
more than an erosion control or a water con- 
servation district, operated mainly by farmers 
and for farmers. It must broaden its scope to 
include activities that interest and benefit 
every member of the community, rural and 
urban alike. 

For 30 years soil conservation districts have 
given magnificent leadership in achieving 
their objectives on farmlands. That is still a 
basic part of the job. But the need today is 
for much more—so very much more, 

At this moment in time every district has 
an unparalled opportunity to become the 
resource development leader of every com- 
munity in the land with wider powers to 
make decisions and to act. But this will not 
“just happen.” It will take work—hard work, 
And the place to begin is with a quality up- 
dated work program. 

Soil and Water conservation districts hold 
the key to the future of our land and water 
resources. Our best hopes rest upon your 
leadership and vision, your ability to make 
and carry out long-range multiple-use pro- 
grams for land and water, and your initiative 
and persuasiveness in enlisting the support 
and active participation of our urban people. 

Leaders of soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts are faced with some vital decisions if 
they are to expand their programs and con- 
tinue to lead in the field of resource conserva- 
tion and development. 

The Special Committee on District Outlook 
of the National Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts has concluded that if 
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districts are to grow and make their most 
effective contribution to our society in the 
future, they must expand their programs to 
embrace new phases of conservation and re- 
source development, and districts should be- 
come equipped organizationally for this ex- 
panded role. 

If our assessment of soil and water conser- 
vation district opportunities is correct, and 
we believe it is, what should be districts’ re- 
sponsibilities if they are to meet tomorrow's 
needs? Some of these are: 

District officials should move at once to 
strengthen this ability to conduct broad con- 
servation and resources development pro- 
grams. This will involve action to increase 
urban, business, and civic representatives on 
the governing boards of districts, 

District officials must strengthen their re- 
sponsibilities in carrying out watershed and 
river basin programs, resource conservation 
and development projects, participate in pub- 
lic lands management and conservation and 
other programs that benefit all segments of 
the community. They must work to extend 
the principle of local initiative and responsi- 
bility in all of these programs. 

Districts in many States need more explicit 
authority in State laws which clearly outline 
their role in comprehensive land and water 
resource development programs. In many 
cases, districts do not have governmental 
powers commensurate with their responsi- 
bilities. This need has been well illustrated 
by our P.L, 566 experience where amend- 
ments to district enabling laws were neces- 
sary in order for them to sponsor and carry 
out watershed projects. 

Districts need greater financial support, 
especially in the area of administrative and 
staff expenses. The lack of power to raise 
money has often weakened the ability of 
districts to effectively carry on sound con- 
servation and development programs. We 
cannot continue to expect districts to func- 
tion effectively without reimbursement for 
the services of district officials, without staff 
and other support services to plan, adminis- 
ter, coordinate and execute programs of 
major significance. Districts are not alone in 
this problem of funds. Many of the same 
problems affect the Federal and State agen- 
cies which assist them. 

Some changes will need to be made in dis- 
trict organization and responsibilities. These 
will not be easy and will not be the same 
in every district. But the officials of each dis- 
trict will need to carefully assess their cur- 
rent district program and prepare to carry 
out the added responsibilities required to ac- 
complish the complex tasks that lie ahead. 

Specifically, I would like to raise these 
points for your consideration: 

1. Should districts have a member from 
their local county unit of government on 
their board of supervisors? 

2. Should districts have a member from 
the city government on their board of su- 
pervisors? 

These steps, it would seem to me, would 
help to make the districts’ organization 
stronger and possibly more responsive to the 
desires and needs of the public at large. 

In closing I leave this thought with you. 
The time has come, in districts, for growth 
and new development. The time has come 
for us to be new pioneers on a new frontier, 
The new frontier for us today is our own soil 
and water conservation district. The chal- 
lenge is to improve life where we are—to 
understand our soil, water, and related re- 
sources; to use them wisely for our many 
needs; and to make a better life for all of 
us—and for our grandchildren—on the sound 
base of wise use of these resources. I salute 
you as part of the future of our country. Let 
us continue working to bring that future 
into the present as quickly as possible. 
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YOUTH FORUM 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege last spring to host some 100 
students and teachers from 25 area high 
schools at the first annual congressional 
youth forum held on the campus of East- 
ern Michigan University. I was very 
pleased at the response to this first ef- 
fort and very encouraged and impressed 
by the intelligent and rational discus- 
sions these young people generated about 
our national problems. 

Vietnam, the Selective Service, and the 
crises in our cities were the subjects of 
workshop sessions conducted by profes- 
sional discussion leaders and addressed 
by expert source persons in each area. 
During the discussion periods the stu- 
dents examined and debated existing na- 
tional policy in these areas and possible 
alternatives to be utilized in the future. 
Although no definite positions were taken 
or encouraged, the forum offered stu- 
dents an opportunity to become involved 
in our great national debates and gave 
me an opportunity to learn firsthand 
the views of our young people. 

On Vietnam, the students explored 
three alternatives—stepped-up military 
effort to achieve a military victory, im- 
mediate withdrawal, and gradual with- 
drawal. Most students agreed that this 
was the most publicized war in history 
and that more people know more about 
it than any other war involving this 
country. The sentiment was expressed 
by some, however, that we are being told 
only what the Government wants us to 
hear. The need for better education for 
the South Vietnamese people and better 
communication between them and the 
people of the United States was stressed. 
Also mentioned was the desirability of 
channeling our efforts toward helping 
the South Vietnamese to help themselves. 

The young people in the draft work- 
shop heard the history of conscription 
in this country dating back to the Civil 
War and an explanation of how the 
present system works. Then they cri- 
tiqued the Selective Service and brought 
forth various alternative policies of 
their own design, Among the alterna- 
tives discussed were the development of 
an all-voluntary military, utilization of 
a lottery system, substitution of social 
service such as in VISTA or the Peace 
Corps for military service, self-determi- 
nation by young men to serve their time 
prior to age 35, and the development of 
an all-mechanized army. Most of the 
students agreed on the need for better 
public dissemination of information 
about the draft and the benefits of a 
military career and for computerization 
of and uniformity in the functioning of 
local draft boards. Considerable interest 
was expressed in the idea of classifying 
young men according to ability and in- 
terest rather than physical condition or 
mentality and drafting individuals ac- 
cording to the need for specific tasks. 
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The students in the urban problems 
workshop were confronted with the 
overwhelming number of problems fac- 
ing our cities. They concentrated their 
attention on the ghetto dweller, the 
causes of his problems, and possible so- 
lutions. They generally agreed that his 
problems resulted from longstanding 
social conditions which have brought on 
inhibitions to change and progress, plus 
the existence of a political system which 
tends to exclude the poor from repre- 
sentation and decisionmaking. Most 
agreed that an attack on our urban 
problems must be a cooperative venture 
involving the total community as op- 
posed to Government involvement alone. 
To accomplish this, it was expressed, 
would require a basic change of attitude 
toward others by most people. The ob- 
jective of the effort would be to pull the 
ghetto dweller into the mainstream of 
American society. 

The interest and participation of our 
Nation’s young people in the national 
and political life of our country is essen- 
tial. I found these students to be ter- 
ribly concerned about the great issues 
facing our Nation and their willingness 
to explore many alternatives and new 
initiatives was most encouraging. The 5 
hours we spent looking at this Nation’s 
pressing concerns were extremely worth- 
while both for the students and for me 
in representing them in Congress and I 
intend to make the youth forum an an- 
nual event. 


THE MANPOWER PROGRAM NEEDS 
A THOROUGH INVESTIGATION 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, today, 
the House considers H.R. 15045, an ex- 
tension of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962. 

I do not speak as an opponent of the 
goals and aims of MDTA. In fact, my 
bill H.R. 4668, the Human Investment 
Act, introduced early in 1967, provides 
employers incentives to broaden and ex- 
pand such programs as on-the-job train- 
ing under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. I do, however, object 
to the administration of the program, 
and the lack of control and monitoring 
of expenditures. 

The basis of my concern is the appar- 
ent feeling that a program as extensive 
as MDTA should be extended without a 
fairly substantial review of what its fail- 
ures are, with a view toward further 
improvement. 

As trustees of the taxpayers’ money, it 
is our responsibility to review thoroughly 
the performance of any such program. 
Since the initiation of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act in 1962, 
just 6 short years ago, nearly $2 billion 
has been expended under the program. 
For fiscal 1969, we have added another 
$400 million to this figure. 

The attitude toward the critical re- 
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view of the program appears to be rep- 
resented by Labor Secretary Wirtz, in 
his testimony before the committee. 

In his description of the program, the 
Secretary does state “More changes will 
surely be desirable.“ However, he was 
obviously not asking for any. This re- 
flects one of two points of view: either 
the program is perfect or we are not 
looking at it closely enough. 

The manpower program in my State, 
operated under the direction of the Iowa 
Manpower Development Council, has ex- 
perienced recent adverse publicity which 
places the entire program in Iowa in 
jeopardy. 

An official audit by Iowa’s State audi- 
tor, Lloyd Smith, has revealed that the 
State public safety department received 
$4,518 under the MDTA for an on-the- 
job training program which was substan- 
tially a “paper” program. Many of the 
supposed trainees did not receive instruc- 
tion. Others were listed as “hard-to-place 
unemployed,” who could not possibly be 
considered in such a category. 

In fact, included in the category “hard- 
to-place unemployed” was a man who 
joined the department of public safety 
after a 27-year career with the Mason 
City, Iowa, fire department. 

When informed of this classification 
after the auditor’s report was made pub- 
lic, this employee stated with much jus- 
tification: 

It’s an insult. Ridiculous .. . I can’t re- 
member being unemployed since I was a kid 
in school. 


Also included in the program were a 
19-year veteran of the public safety de- 
partment and several supervisory em- 
Ployees. These so-called trainees were not 
informed that they were being trained 
under the program, a clear violation of 
Federal regulations. 

Officials of the manpower program re- 
lied upon the employer to certify that 
training had been given, the extent of 
such training, and the propriety of all 
expenses. 

Until the release of the audit of the 
public safety department, the manpower 
council itself had been handling the 
screening and eligibility of certification. 
The Iowa State Employment Service had 
agreed to this procedure even though it is 
a violation of Federal regulations. 

An audit of the public safety program 
in Iowa by the U.S. Department of Labor 
recently released confirms these irregu- 
larities and reveals others. 

This audit, conducted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, but initiated only 
after release of the Iowa State auditor's 
report revealed an even more extensive 
misuse of Federal funds. 

Also revealed in the audit were pay- 
ments of $15,205 to Iowa Penal Institu- 
tions for purposes of training guards to 
understand the behavior of inmates. 
This was clearly outside of the bounds of 
the contract under which the Iowa OJT 
program was being carried out. 

The Labor Department report, based 
upon a sample audit revealed that of the 
$260,000 in funds received, nearly $20,000 
had been improperly expended. The De- 
partment’s examination which covered 
243 trainees disclosed 35 trainees whose 
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eligibility is “controversial.” I believe 
this record raises serious questions about 
the administration of the manpower 
program nationally. 

The question that must be asked is: 
“Who is responsible for insuring that 
the regulations regarding screening and 
eligibility are complied with?” The same 
question can be raised with respect to 
the surveillance of regulations requiring 
the subcontractors in these programs to 
maintain and preserve records on trainee 
attendance and progress, and those re- 
quiring the subcontractor or furnish each 
trainee with a training outline and 
schedule “at the commencement of 
training.” 

Following the release of the audit of 
the Pubile Safety Department OJT pro- 
gram, I called upon the State auditor and 
the State manpower director, John 
Ropes, to conduct as complete an investi- 
gation as was possible, and to take steps 
necessary to avoid a repetition of this 
situation. 

Obviously, however, we should not de- 
pend on the State auditor to see that the 
OJT program is properly administered. 
And some effort should be made to see 
that Federal regulations under the 
MDTA are observed. 

I want to reemphasize that this prob- 
lem has very broad dimensions. In my 
State alone during the period of July 1, 
1966, through October of 1967, 261 pri- 
vate firms and 28 government agencies 
on the State and local level had on-the- 
job training contracts with the man- 
power council. 

With this in mind, I also requested that 
the chairman of the House, Education 
and Labor Committee, investigate the 
situation as well. The committee has the 
responsibility, the staff, and the funds 
to see that this job is done. 

My efforts to obtain assurances that 
Iowa’s experience under MDTA was not 
being repeated throughout the country 
have met with nothing but closed doors. 
A sample of the corncern is seen in the 
fact that the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee’s Select Labor Subcommittee held 
hearings during portions of only 2 
days. The magnitude of this program, in 
terms of dollars and the job it is intended 
to accomplish, demand more than this. 

My colleagues, I am convinced, on the 
basis of considerable evidence which has 
come to my attention, that the professed 
purposes and objectives of the MDTA are 
not being fulfilled. This failure is the 
direct consequence of the gross malad- 
ministration of the act by those executive 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment which have the responsibility for 
carrying out the intent of Congress as 
expressed in the statute. 

For many months, I have been in- 
creasingly appalled by the shocking in- 
eptitude, carelessness, waste, and in- 
efficiency which characterize the opera- 
tions of many of the programs estab- 
lished under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, programs which are 
financed almost entirely from Federal 
funds. In other words, they are paid for 
with huge sums of money taken out of 
the pockets of the hard-working and 
long-suffering American taxpayer. De- 
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spite these enormous expenditures of 
public funds, the degeneration in the ac- 
tivities and administration of our na- 
tional manpower programs has sunk to 
a level of waste, inefficiency, and self- 
seeking opportunism which is matched 
only by the similar conditions which have 
long prevailed in the implementation of 
the so-called war on poverty by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, its retainers 
and satellites. 

My colleagues, in recent times we have 
seen the disastrous results of the ever 
widening gap between governmental 
promise and achievement. If we are to 
properly govern, then we must take care 
to promise only what we can deliver. One 
thing is certain, there is absolutely no 
excuse for a careless disregard for the 
manner in which American taxpayers 
money is spent. Those who pay the bills 
for these programs are entitled to value 
received, and those who are to be as- 
sisted should receive the type of training 
that will enable them to be productive 
members of our society. We cannot afford 
to settle for less. 

The manpower program has a promis- 
ing potential. Is it fulfilling that po- 
tential? 

The evidence accumulated to date 
shows clearly that the program is not 
fulfilling its intended purpose. Now is the 
time for us to take appropriate steps to 
see that performance at least equals 
promise. 


THE SPIRIT OF VATICAN COUNCIL 
II IN ACTION AT MANRESA-ON- 
SEVERN 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the spirit 
of Vatican Council II has come to my 
State of Maryland and all of us are high- 
ly pleased. It has come to the placid 
shores of the beautiful Severn River near 
the famous Chesapeake Bay. It has come 
to the well-known and highly esteemed 
Manresa Retreat House where for many 
years only men had the benefit of its 
spiritual renewal. 

Now the Reverend Eugene J. Linehan, 
S. J., director of Manresa evisions this 
place to serve a much larger segment 
of the population than before. He would 
welcome the men and their wives and 
children. Methodist, Episcopal and Lu- 
theran groups have been among the 
Manresa's visitors. Dr. Louis Kaplan, 
president of the Baltimore Hebrew Col- 
lege spoke at Manresa about the Jewish 
High Holy Days and the men gave him 
a standing ovation. For this and for the 
desire to implement the great spirit of 
the Vatican Council II, Father Linehan 
has our admiration and merits hearty 
appreciation. 

The Sun of Baltimore, on September 
2, 1968 published a very interesting arti- 
cle about Manresa-on-Severn. Believing 
this to be of such general interest, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be reprinted 
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in the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. It is as follows: 


MANRESA-ON-SEVERN—RETREAT HOUSE ENVI- 
SIONED AS FAMILY HOTEL 


(By Gabrielle Wise) 


The whole family may soon be included in 
retreats being planned for Manresa-on- 
Severn, once a Catholic-men-only preserve. 
It is expected that boating, volleyball and 
tennis at the waterfront site will eventually 
give the 70-room structure an air of a family 
hotel. 

The Rev. Eugene J. Linehan, S.J., director 
of Manresa, not only is helping to close the 
generation gap, but also envisions the re- 
treat house as an ecumenical conference 
center. 

“Whatever the community need is, we want 
to answer it,” Father Linehan said. “We're 
moving out of the Catholic ghetto and into 
the mainstream now. 

“This is in the spirit of Vatican Council 
It’s Church in the Modern World decree, 
which says ‘Nothing genuinely human fails 
to raise an echo in their hearts.’ In other 
words, the Christian man is one who is open 
to all things human.” 


CHILDREN’S REACTIONS 


When men and their wives and children 
come to Manresa, the director said, it is par- 
ticularly interesting to see the reactions of 
the children, Novices from Notre Dame of 
Uchester often help with the younger mem- 
bers of the family in a Bible school or play 
school arrangement while adult activities are 
under way. 

One of Father Linehan’s concerns, “as an 
educator, if you will.“ is teaching people how 
to understand the mass—which is a sign 
language, 

“The mass has always been a drama—an 
acting out. The Passover is, too .. . ‘This 
do in remembrance of Me.’ 

“When what is happening is acted out,” he 
said further, “the child asks why. Today, 
thank God, young people are questioning.” 

He referred to the recently renovated 
chapel at the retreat when he said, “A young 
person walks into that chapel and is auto- 
matically turned on. But we adults are so 
tradition bound.” 

One of the great generation gaps, Father 
Linehan noted, is in the area of films, 80 
when we show a movie like ‘Parable’ (the film 
shown in the Protestant pavilion at the New 
York Worlds’ Fair) we want to see whether 
or not a child will go for it. 

“Adults don’t seem to be able to grasp 
symbols. A young person can read signs, Folk 
music like Simon and Garfunkel’s ‘Mrs. 
Robinson’ from ‘The Graduate’ doesn’t seem 
to click with adults.” 

The church is going through a demy- 
thologizing period right now, Father Linehan 
said, and this is where discussion at a com- 
munity center like Manresa can help out. 
“For example, there’s a terrible need to help 
people to understand the recent Papal 
Humanae Vitae encyclical. It’s causing our 
people a great deal of pain—they’re left 
without an understanding of this.“ 

The concern for communication shows up 
in the Sister Corita print in the Manresa di- 
rector’s office. It reads, To have great poets 
you need great audiences.” 

Father Linehan talked enthusiastically 
about “Rosemary’s Baby“ and said he dis- 
agreed with the N.C.OM.P. (National 
Catholic Office for Motion Pictures) stand on 
the film, “In a sense this is the kind of thing 
I would like to show people. I would like to 
bring people down here to show them that 
God speaks to us in the whole world.” 


PICTURE'S THEME 


The picture’s theme, he said, “is one of 
the core doctrines of the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius.” Taking a paperback edition 
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from a shelf in his office, he turned to what 
he called “one of the classic meditations of 
Ignatius Loyola on Christ and the Devil“ 
the Standard of Christ and the Standard of 
the Devil. 

“Along comes Roman Polanski and does it 
in a film and a lot of people think it’s terri- 
ble. They say ‘What can you expect from a 
Communist from Poland?’ It’s inconceivable 
that a man like Roman Polanski could be 
judged like this. 

“It’s the classical Faust theme, mocking 
the Incarnation,” he continued. “Anything 
that removes us from the human is heresy... 
one thing the devil cannot stand is to be 
human. God has this terrific advantage over 
the devil in that He became flesh. 


IN MODERN TERMS 
“Polanski does it but it’s in modern 


terms. . a well-done presentation of the 
devil today. . . it shows that evil does 
succeed. 


“What is lacking in so many secular reviews 
is the theological implications of the film,” 
Father Linehan commented. “This is the 
place where we can be of service. 

“There was a time when people came to 
Manresa and became so spiritual they forgot 
the world and the flesh—then the devil had 
them in his power. 

It's a struggle to be human, and we learn 
from Him because He is so perfectly human. 
The fact that she (Rosemary) has accepted 
motherhood is a sure sign she’s defeated the 
devil. 

ENDS WITH VICTORY 


“‘Rosemary’s Baby’ ends with victory be- 
cause through her mothering of the child she 
will defeat the devil. True motherhood will 
always defeat the devil. 

“The devil knows he’s been defeated by 
Christ so he’s mocking Christ.” 

Concerning nudity objections to the film, 
the priest mentioned one scene and said, 
That's not erotic; it’s gruesome—real witch 
doctor stuff.” 

Father Linehan pointed to a poster in his 
office which proclaimed “The opposite of 
human is not the animal—it’s the demonic.” 


LAYMEN’S CONFERENCE 


Again he said, “Nothing human is outside 
our scope,” and mentioned: this was the 
theme when he talked on “New Approaches 
to Retreat” at the National Laymen’s Retreat 
Conference in Washington in July. The re- 
sponse was termed encouraging, with the 
delegates agreeing that the retreats answered 
a real need. 

Other exchanges were occasioned when 
men from the Malvern (Pa.) retreat house 
came to the Severn River site to study the 
methods at Manresa, We learned organiza- 
tionally from them—Malvern is owned and 
run completely by laymen—and they learned 
from us in the world of ideas,” Father Line- 
han said. 

Methodist, Episcopal and Lutheran groups 
have also been among the Manresa visitors. 
“We can't be categorized, can’t be restricted 
to traditional forms,” the director em- 
phasized. “I’d very much like to have Jewish 
groups here, too.“ 

DR. KAPEAN'S VISIT 


“Dr, Louis Kaplan, president of the Balti- 
more Hebrew College, came here to talk about 
the High Holy Days, and the men gave him 
a standing ovation,” the Manresa priest re- 
called. He took from the shelf a book Dr. 
Kaplan had given him. It was “The Elder 
and Younger Brother,” by A. Roy Eckhardt, 
and was inscribed “To Gene—My Younger 
Brother.” 

Father Linehan turned to a page that 
showed a Madonna painting, remarking, “It’s 
50 totally Jewish—the Jewish mother— 
branded with the Star of David,” and said 
he would like to have that on his office wall. 
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Father Linehan told also of the Manresa 
meeting of presidents of five Jesuit colleges 
and their attorneys. He estimated that be- 
tween 30 and 40 men gathered around the 
altar for the concelebrated mass in the 
chapel of the retreat house. After the mass, 
according to Father Linehan, one attorney 
said, “Well, it takes me back 2,000 years to 
the Upper Room.” 

Visits by those who are recovering from 
treatment in mental hospitals are also an- 
ticipated by the director, who added, “We 
hope to have clergymen who have recovered, 
too, as a living sign of hope.” 


ANCHOR HOUSE 


Hopes that Manresa can be involved in 
the work of Anchor House, a halfway house 
sponsored by the Anchor Club of the Arch- 
diocese of Washington, were also expressed 
in connection with use of Manresa as a 
“center of reconciliation.” 

Father Linehan noted that Manresa had 
been actively supporting causes in the Fourth 
Ward, or ghetto area, of Annapolis, and that 
the retreat house served as a food depot dur- 
ing the racial disturbances in Baltimore. 
With St. Anne's Episcopal Church in Annapo- 
lis Manresa co-sponsored the production of 
Shaw's St. Joan” with proceeds going to 
work in the Fourth Ward. Actors for the 
production were housed at Manresa. 

During the days of the Resurrection City 
encampment Manresa was once again a 
depot for food and medication. 


FOR DECISION 


As Father Linehan spoke of Manresa's in- 
volvement with the community and the 
world, he underscored the words of the sign, 
“For Decision in the Modern World,” at the 
retreat house entrance. 

“Not to decide is to decide,” he insisted. 
“The word of God demands a decision pro 
or con, Every retreat should challenge us 
to some kind of decision. 

“Our choice as priests is to be honest or 
dishonest. . . . We're not breaking with the 
past, we're invigorating it. At a center like 
this why can’t we help people to live more 
fully?” 


THE HONORABLE LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, REAFFIRMS HIS POSI- 
TION ON VIETNAM TO THE VET- 
ERANS OF FOREIGN WARS IN 
CONVENTION 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my pleasure to be in attendance 
at the annual banquet of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in convention in Detroit, 
Mich., last night when the President of 
the Urited States, the Honorable Lyndon 
B. Joi.ason, gave the main address. The 
President spoke out so forcefully on the 
war in Vietnam and once again made 
clear to the Nation the policy he has 
been following that I feel it should be a 
part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
the text of the President’s speech: 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE VETERANS 

OF FOREIGN Wars ANNUAL CONVENTION, 

Derrorr, Mic., Aucust 19, 1968 

Commander Scerra, General Westmore- 
land, Reverend Varner, Congressman and 
Mrs. Teague, Governor Docking, Mayor Ca- 
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vanaugh, our beloved friend Bill Driver, la- 
dies and gentlemen: 

Tonight, as we meet here to honor Ameri- 
can veterans, I want to first of all thank 
you for your kindness to me and to my 
family. As we assemble here tonight, one of 
the great veterans of our time is waging one 
of the greatest struggles of his life. 

The hearts and the hopes of all of us in 
this room—and of all our people across the 
entire United States—go out at this moment 
to our beloved President, Dwight David Ei- 
senhower. 

President Eisenhower's life is witness to 
a firm conviction. He believed democracy can 
only survive by accepting freedom as a re- 
sponsibility. He believed that the first re- 
sponsibility. of a democratic people is to 
unite in defense of freedom whenever and 
wherever it is threatened. 

He fought for freedom on the battlefield. 
When he led his nation at home, he sought 
through all the years to bind us together 
with a single over-riding purpose—the pre- 
servation of freedom. 

I am very proud to say tonight that I 
spent some of the most rewarding days of 
my public life working closely with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to draw the line against 
division and against disunity. 

As Majority Leader of the Senate—and as 
a member of another political party—I 
worked with him because I shared his faith 
that responsible Americans must always 
place the nation’s cause above any partisan 
or petty personal interest. 

Tonight, as the prayers of this nation go 
out for President Eisenhower, let us honor 
him with the strength of our resolve. Let 
us show that we are one people—commented 
to the cause for which he has dedicated his 
entire life. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I should like to ask 
each of you now to stand and to join me in 
a moment of silent prayer for this great 
beloved American. 

More than a century ago, President Abra- 
ham Lincoln looked beyond a terrible war 
to the day when peace would come, High 
among the country’s obligations, he saw this 
imperative: “To care for him who shall 
have borne the battle.” 

Through other wars, and through troubled 
days, President Lincoln’s words have endured 
as the rock of our commitment. 

To no group does America owe more than 
it owes to the men who have borne arms in 
defense of America and in defense of their 
fellow man—some of whom could not al- 
ways be there with you—and in defense 
of freedom. 

From Valley Forge to the jungles of Viet- 
nam, you knew and they knew what they 
were fighting for—and that knowledge be- 
came a well-spring of dedication and cour- 


age. 

Nothing can ever quite adequately express 
the gratitude that all of us should owe to our 
veterans. But one thing is certain: Those who 
have been injured and disabled in the line of 
duty have a right to all the help that their 
government can give them to live useful and 
productive lives. 

So, tonight, I am signing here into law a 
measure in your presence, and I think it is a 
historic moment. This measure will provide 
service disabled veterans with the help that 
they are entitled to and with the help that 
they need. 

Compensation for 115,000 totally disabled 
veterans will be increased by $100 a month, 
Very soon, monthly rates will now range 
from $400 to $700. 

Almost two million veterans whose dis- 
abilities are less than total will receive an 
eight percent increase. 

This bill provides much more, though, 
than just financial stability for a disabled 
veteran. It offers him new hope—a new 
help—in his fight to resume a normal life. 
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This bill reaffirms our gratitude to those 
who have sacrificed so much for freedom. 
It represents our pledge that they will never 
be forsaken and they will never be forgotten. 

I want to express my personal thanks to 
Administrator Driver, the Veterans Admin- 
istrator than whom there has never been a 
better one. To that very able Chairman 
Congressman Olin Teague, who made this 
measure possible and also to that man who 
spoke to you today and who honors us al- 
ways when he is in our presence, that great 
and gallant and unequalled courageous 
leader, General Westmoreland. 

I came here tonight because I wanted to 
say a few words about Vietnam. 

We are in the midst, as you may have 
judged, of a national political campaign. I 
think it is altogether proper that there 
should be a great deal of discussion and 
speculation about a war in which more than 
500,000 of our young men are at this moment, 
tonight, deeply engaged. 

These things are quite clear: 

Those half million American men are not 
out in Southeast Asia as Republicans or 
Democrats or American Party or fourth party 
members. They are out there as American 
sons fighting to protect the vital interests 
of America, as those interests have been de- 
termined by more than one President and 
by more than one Congress. 

Until January 20, 1969, until another Pres- 
ident takes the oath with those closing 
words, “So help me God,” I bear the respon- 
sibility of the Presidency, and of the execu- 
tive policy of this nation towards Vietnam— 
a policy that has been fashioned over many 
years on a bipartisan basis, by several Pres- 
idents and by several American Congresses. 

The interests of the nation and the inter- 
ests of peace are not advanced by ambigulty 
at any time about that policy. 

Therefore, I am not going to speak in am- 
biguous terms and I am going to lay out a 
few fundamentals for you and for the rest 
of the nation here tonight. 

First, our objective in Southeast Asia is 
peace, and the essentials of what we mean 
by peace for a long time have been quite 
clear. I am going to repeat them briefly: 

Reinstall the demilitarized zone at the 17th 
Parallel, as the Geneva Accords of 1954 re- 
quire, and let the matter of Vietnamese unity 
be decided by the people of North Vietnam 
and the people of South Vietnam in the 
future; 

Remove all foreign forces from Laos and 
reinstall and make fully effective the Geneva 
Accords of 1962 on Laos; 

Withdraw U.S. forces from South Vietnam 
under the circumstances described in the 
Manila Communique; 

Encourage the people of South Vietnam to 
exercise their rights of self-determination. 
It is for them to decide in peace without 
any coercion of any kind—from anyone— 
their own political future on one-man one- 
vote basis—in a free election—in the spirit of 
reconciliation reaffirmed by President Thieu 
at Honolulu. He said there that all can vote 
in Vietnam and all can run for office, if they 
will foresake violence and live by the Con- 
stitution, We of the United States agree. 

That is what I mean by an honorable 
peace. I doubt that any American President 
will take a substantially different view when 
he bears the burdens of office and he has 
available to him all the information that 
flows to the Commander-in-Chief and he is 
responsible to our people for all of the con- 
sequences of all of the alternatives that are 
open to him. 

Second, the United States took a major 
initiative peace on March 31. We 
not only made an offer, but we immediately 
acted. We took a first dramatic step to de- 
escalate the conflict. I immediately ordered 
our aircraft and our naval vessels to make 
no attacks on North Vietnam north of the 
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20th Parallel. This excluded from bombing 
almost 90 percent of the North Vietnamese 
population and almost 80 percent of the 
North Vietnamese territory. 

I then, that night, in that televised speech 
to the nation had this to say: “I cannot in 
good conscience stop all bombing so long 
as to do so would immediately and directly 
endanger the lives of our men and our 
allies. Whether a complete bombing halt 
becomes possible in the future will be deter- 
mined by events.” 

Thus far Hanoi’s response has been: 

To reject every single suggestion made by 
ourselves or others to de-escalate the con- 
flict; 

To proceed since March 31 with the highest 
level of infiltration that we have observed 
during the war in Vietnam; the highest level 
of southward movement of military supplies; 
and the highest level of preparation for a 
major wave of attacks of 1968. 

I do not know whether or when such a new 
attack will take place, it may have already 
begun. But I can assure you that we are 
doing everything imaginable and in our power 
to avoid it. 

But I do know that Hanoi has rejected 
our every offer for prompt de-escalation and 
movements toward peace in favor of their 
massive military preparations for intensified 
battle. 

So the next move must be theirs. In human 
affairs there is no more basic lesson than it 
takes two to make a bargain and to make a 
peace. We have made a reasonable offer and 
we have taken a major first step. That offer 
has not been accepted. This Administration 
does not intend to move further until it has 
good reason to believe that the other side 
intends seriously to join us in de-escalating 
the war and moving seriously toward peace. 
We are willing to take chances for peace 
but we cannot make foolhardy gestures for 
which our fighting men will pay the price 
by giving their lives. 

So tonight I bope you will ask yourselves: 
Where would th» position of this nation and 
its allies be if, having taken a major step 
toward de-escajation and peace already, we 
responded now to their hostility with still 
another major unilateral step? If you were 
in Hanoi, would you then de-escalate and 
negotiate? Or would you not demand another 
unilateral step, until finally the whole 
foundation ot freedom for the nations of 
Southeast Asia was beyond repair? 

This Presiaent—this Administration—will 
not move down that slippery slope. 

This is a time tonight when Americans 
have to face certain hard questions and they 
haye to keep certain facts clearly before 
them, 

First, are we Americans prepared to say to 
Hanoi that we are ready to have their men 
by the thousands and their supplies by the 
tons pour down through the DMZ against 
our American sons and our allies without 
obstruction, whether or not Hanoi takes ac- 
tion to de-escalate the conflict? Well, that 
is what would be involved in an immediate 
halt to all bombing in North Vietnam. 

Second, are we Americans ready to let the 
Communist forces assemble without any 
interference around Saigon, Danang, Hue 
and other cities and then and there deliver 
their attacks at times and places of their 
own choice, when it suits their own advan- 
tage? That is what would be involved if we 
should give up our search-and-destroy oper- 
ations. 

Third, let us all remember that it is a 
long-established policy of the government of 
the United States and the government of 
Vietnam that the political future of that 
country should be decided by free elections 
based on the principle of one-man one-vote. 
It is the Communists who have refused to 
even discuss these elections. It is they who 
seek a solution by bullet rather than by 
ballot. 
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Fourth, let us all remember that with the 
encouragement of the American people, these 
gallant South Vietnamese have created their 
own Constitution, have created their own 
government. 

They have voted freely; 

Often at the risk of their own lives; 

In elections as closely observed as any 
elections in modern time; 

In which 60 percent of all the electorate 
participated. 

In that government and closely associated 
with it in the Vietnam Senate, candidates 
received more than 56 percent of the popular 
vote in the South Vietnamese election. 

The people of South Vietnam and their 
government have demonstrated—in action 
a willingness and an ability to let the people 
speak—peacefully—by democratic means. It 
is not they, but it is the other side, who 
now tonight must be persuaded that the 
election process is the road to peace in 
Vietnam. 

I can tell you that I believe peace is going 
to come—that is, if we are steady and it is 
going to come, if I have anything to do with 
it, on honorable terms. I cannot tell you 
precisely when it will come, but I believe that 
it will come because: 

I believe military victory is beyond the 
enemy’s grasp; 

Because the South Vietnamese are gather- 
ing military and political strength and con- 
fidence day by day; 

And finally because I believe in America. 
Howeyer great our anxiety for peace; how- 
ever great our concern for the war in Viet- 
nam; however great our passionate desire 
that the killing shall stop, I do not believe 
that the American people are going to walk 
away from this struggle unless they can 
walk away with it on honorable terms. 

When we sent our negotiating team off to 
Paris.I told them two things: 

First, put aside all considerations of do- 
mestic politics; 

Second, work for a genuine peace—the 
peace which is a vital interest of the United 
States, now and which will be 10 years from 
now. 

I did not take myself out of personal 
partisan Presidential politics on March 31st 
in order to permit our pursuit of peace to be 
slightly colored in the slightest degree by 
domestic political considerations. I want 
peace in Vietnam. I want it perhaps more 
than any single living American individual. 
But the pursuit of peace in this Administra- 
tion is going to be governed by America’s 
abiding interests as we see them, 

I do have faith, a faith that strengthened 
me on March 3lst—that when the political 
campaign is all over—and the man takes up 
the responsibility of the Presidency—who- 
ever he may be—he will take a similar view. 

Right now we are doing all that diplomacy 
can do to end the war through the talks in 
Paris. And we shall continue. 

We shall try again and again, every con- 
ceivable thing that human ingenuity can 
produce. I shall do everything I possibly can 
between now and January, every waking mo- 
ment, to bring an honorable peace to South- 
east Asia. I do hope that it can be possible. 
But if not, I have faith that the next Presi- 
dent—faced with consequences to his own 
people and the consequences of the peace 
of the world—I have faith that he, too, will 
stand up and insist on an honorable peace. 

So these are my views on Vietnam. This is 
my faith. 

But let me add another word about why 
we came to commit ourselyes as a nation in 
ee and to the security of Southeast 

A. 

Almost two-thirds of the men, women and 
children on this planet, living in this world, 
now live in Asia. In the year 2000, that pro- 
portion is going to be even higher than 
two-thirds of the world. It is as certain as 
the sun rises that in the world of modern 
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technology and communications, that the 
prosperity and the security of your United 
States will, with the passage of time, be more 
bound up with the fate of Asia—and not 
less. 

This nation—not this Administration, but 
this nation—has three times in the past 30 
years reacted when one power or another 
sought by aggression to enlarge its power in 
Asia: In 1941; December 7; in 1950 and then 
in the present conflict. Our responsibility 
was recognized in 1954 when the SEATO 
Treaty was adopted by the United States 
Senate by a vote of 82 to 1. That Treaty was 
accepted by the United States Senate for 
one simple reason—because in their hearts 
and their minds, the members of the Senate 
knew that this nation could not and would 
not ever stand idly by and see all the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia taken over by the 
aggressor's heel. They hoped—and they 
stated in the speeches on that Treaty that 
they hoped that that Treaty and the warn- 
ing that it represented would deter aggres- 
sion. 

But the men in Hanoi believed that they 
commanded a method of aggression that 
would succeed in the face of our commit- 
ment. They have been supported by others 
who felt that Hanoi’s success would drive 
the United States out of Asia and leave it 
open for a take-over. 

There is no serious and responsible leader 
in Asia who does not already know that the 
struggle now taking place in Vietnam to- 
night is the hinge on which the fate of Asia 
will swing—one way or the other—for many 
years, far into the future. When we insist on 
an honorable peace in Vietnam, we are in- 
sisting on a solution to the struggle which 
has the promise of permitting the independ- 
ent nations of Asia to go forward in confi- 
dence: to build in freedom, a life consistent 
with their own traditions and their own 
ambitions. We are talking tonight not about 
17 million people of South Vietnam, but we 
are talking about nations which contain 
hundreds of millions of people. 

There are some among us who appear to 
be searching for a formula which would get 
us out of Vietnam and Asia, on any terms, 
leaving the people of South Vietnam and 
Laos and Thalland—and all the others—to 
an uncertain fate. 

Laos, South Vietnam, Thailand, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Indonesia—pretty soon we could 
be back to the Philippines—and even back 
to Honolulu. 

I profoundly believe that this course would 
be disastrous to the interests of the United 
States. I believe it would be disastrous to 
the world—now and in the years to come. 

On the other hand, I am equally confident 
that if we have the will to see this through 
in Vietnam to an honorable peace, the way 
will be open for better times: 

For a period of relative tranquility in which 
the forces of moderation, of national inde- 
pendence, of freedom and regional coopera- 
tion will assert themselves in Asia as they 
are tonight asserting themselves in other 
parts of the world: 

Permitting the United States not to re- 
turn to isolation but to work as a partner 
with a vital region of the world which will 
more and more assume responsibility for its 
own destiny. 

That is the ultimate stake in Vietnam— 
for Americans, for Asians and for the world. 

That is why three different Presidents have 
taren and haye held the position they have 

Nn. 

_ That is why the American people, in my 
judgment, are going to hold steady and see it 
through and not cut and run, 

I want the killing in Vietnam to stop— 
but we cannot stop the killing if North Viet- 
nam insists on sending another 150,000 new 
‘aggressors into the South to kill Americans 
and allies since January the first of this year. 
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Remember, it takes two to stop the killing. 
We are ready now, tonight, to stop the 
bombing when the other side is prepared 
not just to see our bombing stop and weap- 
ons taken from our men, but the other side 
is willing to stop their aggression as well. 

We are ready to stop the war now by stop- 
ping the fighting when they are ready to 
stop the war by stopping the aggression. 

We have stopped the bombing already now 
eight different times. The last time, out of 
respect to Buddha’s birthday. Then, on their 
own religious birthday—their answer to our 
stopping the bombing was the Tet offensive 
when tens of thousands of casualties were 
suffered by our people. We stopped the 
bombing again before that, for 37 long days. 
And what did they stop? Their answer was 
not to stop aggression, but General West- 
moreland will tell you, they greatly stepped 
up their aggression while we were stopping 
the bombing. 

So, my friends, let’s not be hoodwinked. 
Let us not be mislead. Instead our people 
and their people must understand one 
thing: We are not going to stop the bomb- 
ing just to give them a chance to step up 
their bloodbath. We are not going to stop 
bombing their trucks or bombing their am- 
munition or bombing their supply lines 
while they bomb our cities and while they 
bomb our headquarters and while they mine 
South Vietnamese territory and they re- 
quire our American fighting men to bear the 
brunt of the increased fire power that the 
Communists would rain on our men if we 
did not stop every truck and every bit of 
the ammunition we could. 

On March 31 we stopped 90 percent of the 
bombing. Have they stopped 90 percent of 
their infiltration or 80 percent or even 50 
percent? No. They didn’t stop anything. 
They increased their infiltration 100 percent. 
That was their answer to our stopping the 
bombing. 

We are ready tonight and we are ready to- 
morrow, either on the battlefield or the 
conference table in Paris, to put into effect 
any fair and reasonable ceasefire on both 
sides—but not just one side. 

We are not going to trade the safety of 
American fighting men whose voices are not 
here to be heard in this election campaign 
for any Trojan Horse. They are going to have 
a voice in this campaign before it is over. 

So tonight, I appeal to all well-intentioned 
citizens who are demanding that Americans 
stop the bombing to tell me what are they 
demanding of Hanoi. I ask each well-in- 
tentioned good American to search his con- 
science when he goes home tonight and ask 
himself, why, oh why do we hear nothing of 
any demands on Hanoi. 

You can look at that Marine Sergeant 
and say, “Please sacrifice and give up the 
best implement you have to stop those trucks 
and those hand grenades and those divi- 
sions that are coming toward you. I ask you 
to give up the best weapon you have.” 

He would look at me with those innocent, 
boyish eyes and say: “Why, Mr. President, 
but what are they going to give up?” 

And I say: This has not been mentioned. 

I am not going to answer him that way. 

It is one thing when you are seeking re- 
sponsibility and it is another thing when you 
have it. 

One day—and I pray every night that it 
will be soon—the men who bear the brunt 
of battle are going to come back home. When 
they do come they are going to ask an ac- 
counting of us for the support that we have 
given them or that we denied them in the 
hour of greatest need when we sent them 
away to protect us and to defend us. 

I hope and I pray that we are not going 
to be found wanting in that judgment. 

So long as I am the American Commander- 
in-Chief we are not going to be found want- 
ing. 
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In our great democracy—from the Ameri- 
can Revolution to the war in Vietnam— 
struggles on the battlefield have been ac- 
companied by contention and dissension and 
a great deal of debate here at home. 

But always this great nation has pro- 
duced men like yourselves, men who were 
ready to do their duty; in your case, ready 
to go abroad, ready to fight for their nation, 
ready to give their lives to preserve freedom, 

You men who grace this banquet hall to- 
night did your job—in your time—and you 
did it in faraway places, in great fear—be- 
cause no man ever got shot at who wasn't 
frightened—I know. You brought home your 
Nation’s flag in honor—and you brought it 
home unstained. And they are going to do the 
same in Vietnam. 

In time—and I pray that time will be 
short—these over 500,000 young men are 
going to come back and join us. In time the 
debates and the personalities will pass. They— 
and the American people—will look back on 
what we have done and I think they will 
look back with the same pride that we feel 
in our other efforts in the cause of freedom 
when we have defended it with our blood. 

We all shall know that those who do not 
come back, your brothers in arms, will not 
have died in vain. 

Every day I read reports of the courage of 
Americans in battle in Vietnam. Every day 
I read reports of our civil efforts to help the 
South Vietnamese build a nation—expand 
education—plant new rice seeds—strengthen 
their Constitutional government. Every day 
I read about our men teaching them to read 
and write and helping to cure the sores and 
heal the bodies of these unfortunate de- 
prived people. 

Behind these military and civilian efforts 
are, I am here to certify tonight, as fine a 
generation of young Americans as America 
in all her history ever produced. 

So I hope that you have faith and I hope 
you keep the faith. I hope you give us the 
support that we are going to need so dearly 
in the trying months ahead. 

So tonight I come here to thank you 
for your honor and for the kindness to my 
family and to tell you that I am of good heart. 
Let no one ever tell you that love of country, 
dedication to freedom, determination for an 
honorable peace is dead in this land. 


SISTER ANNE CUMMINS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past it has been my privilege to inform 
my colleagues of the remarkable hu- 
manitarian work being performed on a 
worldwide basis by an order of nuns 
headquartered within my district. 

While highly interesting stories could 
be written about each of these 700 women 
who devote their lives to the care of the 
sick in remote areas of the world, a press 
release issued by the Philadelphia Bar 
Association concerning one of these sis- 
ters has received such noteworthy at- 
tention in the press media in my area, I 
would like the opportunity of sharing 
this heart-warming tale with my col- 
leagues. 

The press release follows: 

Among the over 700 Medical Mission Sis- 
ters, stationed around the world, is a charm- 
ing, warm and friendly person known as 
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Sister Anne Cummins. Formerly known as 
lawyer Hannah Mary Cummins, she has 
served as assistant attorney general with 
Pennsylvania’s Secretary of Labor and Indus- 
try; as chairman of the Committee for Legal 
Rights of the Governor’s Commission on the 
Status of Women, and as assistant city solici- 
tor for the City of Philadelphia. In January 
of this year, she left the legal profession and 
became a Medical Mission Sister at 8400 Pine 
Rd., in Fox Chase, Philadelphia. 

Why did this apparently successful woman 
lawyer resign her practice with the Philadel- 
phia law firm of Brickley, Cummins, Torpey 
and Bernstein to take on a completely dif- 
ferent life’s work? 

“I want to be where I feel God wants me to 
be now; where I can do the most good for 
people ...I want to serve man, and God, 
through service to man. Really, to answer 
that question is like trying to explain 
“Grace” in one sentence. It can’t be done,” 
Sister Anne said in a recent interview. 

When asked why she went through all the 
expense and time to become a lawyer if her 
chief concern is service to God and man, she 
replied, “My training as a lawyer will not 
be wasted. I expect to put all my legal train- 
ing to work in my present position. Our 
Society is working in two great areas in 
which I would like to help . . community 
development and labor relations.” 

Born and raised in Northeast Philadelphia, 
Sister Anne reminisces that her first school, 
Presentation Grade School in Cheltenham, 
Pa., had only four classrooms when she at- 
tended. (She feels that this bit of informa- 
tion somehow dates her.) 

Later, she attended St. Joachim’s Grade 
School and Philadelphia’s Little Flower 
Catholic High School, where she played on 
the girls’ basketball team. She facetiously 
contends that she is still the best shot 
around... Can't run though.” 

Early in her life she worked for the Phila- 
delphia law firm of Obermayer, Rebmann, 
Maxwell and Hippel, which inspired her to 
enter the legal profession. She continued to 
work for the firm when she began evening 
studies at St. Joseph’s College in Philadelphia. 
(Only the night school at St. Joe’s is co-ed.) 
Later, and while still in school, she took em- 
ployment with the law firm of Frazier and 
Frazier, also in Philadelphia, and worked 
there through college and law school. She was 
graduated from St. Joseph’s in 1956. 

After graduation she began her law studies, 
again at night, at Temple University Law 
School in Philadelphia. She was graduated 
from law school in 1960, and was admitted to 
the Bar in the same year. 

From 1961 to 1965, she was an assistant at- 
torney general with the Pennsylvania Sec- 
retary of Labor and Industry. She was ap- 
pointed by Anne X. Alpern, who was then 
Attorney General of Pennsylvania (the first 
woman in the United States to hold such a 
post), and who is presently a judge on the 
Court of Common Pleas for the Fifth Judicial 
District, in Allegheny County, Pa. 

Sister Anne was assistant city solicitor 
of Philadelphia from 1965 until December, 
1967. She worked with the City Law Depart- 
ment's Community Development Division and 
did special litigation work which involved 
her in many important cases. In 1964, Penn- 
sylvania’s Governor William W. Scranton 
appointed her chairman of the Committee 
for Legal Rights of the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. 

Sister Anne has also had the distinction 
of being listed in Who's Who in American 
Women. She was the first president of the 
Alumnae Chapter of the Alumni Association 
of St. Joseph’s College; a member of both 
the Philadelphia and Pennsylvania Bar Asso- 
ciations; a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Lawyers, and a member of 
— nation-wide organization known as Cross 

eys. 
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Sister Anne enjoys her Medical Mission 
work; she says she finds it “challenging.” 
When she is not attending classes in lin- 
guistics, Sacred Scriptures, moral theology, 
Chuch history, Mission history and anthro- 
pology, she works on the employment prob- 
lems of lay personnel, of whom she is in 
charge. Lay personnel are used in the Mission 
office and in the kitchen. In addition, two 
men are required to service the Mission's 
grounds. 

Housekeeping tasks, however, are also per- 
formed by the Sisters. Sister Anne—who says 
she has no talent in this area—is presently 
assigned to cooking duties. Although she 
says, “Really, I can’t boil an egg,” there is 
evidence that she is doing quite well at the 
task. She has also come to appreciate the 
problems of the commercial laundry worker, 
through her experience in the Mission 
laundry. 

Sister Anne is a sociable, fun-loving per- 
son who makes a hobby of people. She loves 
music, reading and sports (an avid basket- 
ball fan, her uncle, Bill Ferguson, was the 
basketball coach for St. Joseph’s College for 
25 years, resigning in 1953). She is a Phila- 
delphia Phillies fan, a football fan (she used 
to travel to South Bend, Ind., occasionally 
to see the University of Notre Dame play), a 
golf player and a lover of the legitimate 
theater. 

She says she never liked the movies or tele- 
vision. She has an antipathy for liver, fish 
and alarm clocks (she presently arises at 
5:10 each morning). She loves foods of other 
lands. Her favorite American food is roque- 
fort dressing with large lumps of cheese. In 
an American restaurant she would most 
likely order steak, medium, with roquefort- 
dressed (of course) salad. 

Sister Anne has not yet been assigned 
abroad because, as she says, “The Mission 
Society will not put anybody to work who is 
not fully prepared to do her job.” She is, how- 
ever, looking forward eagerly to going over- 
seas. “It’s not for the travel, it’s being where 
God wants you to be; where you can do the 
most good for people. I want to serve man, 
and God, through service to man.” She loves 
India, and is presently studying Hindi. 

Her father, who died in 1963, was Daniel J. 
Cummins, He operated a trolley car for the 
Philadelphia Transportation Company. Sister 
Anne remembers him as a “great guy.” Sister 
Anne refers to her mother, the former Nora 
Morrissey, as the woman behind and beyond 
me.” Her mother still resides in Philadelphia. 
Her brother Daniel, who died in 1962, was 
the special assistant in charge of Eastwick 
for the Redevelopment Authority of Phila- 
delphia, where he served from 1950 until his 
death. Sister Anne, with four sisters and one 
brother, is an aunt to 28 nieces and nephews. 

The Medical Mission Sisters is an Order of 
Catholic nuns composed of over 700 Sisters 
situated throughout the world. They have 
established 34 Holy Family Hospitals in 15 
countries on four continents—North and 
South America, Africa and Asia. Many of 
these hospitals are as substantial and modern 
as any found in the United States. In addi- 
tion, they have established numerous clinics, 
leprosaria, maternity and child welfare cen- 
ters and training centers for local people, 
ranging from nursing, midwifery, technology, 
internship and residency programs. Included 
in the Order are doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, dentists, administrators, 
housekeepers, secretaries, accountants, writ- 
ers, artists, and—with Sister Anne Cum- 
mins—at least one lawyer. 

The Order was founded in 1925, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., by Mother Anna Dengel, a 
native of Austria and a medical doctor. 
Mother Dengel, who is headquartered in 
Rome, has received two awards from the 
Austrian government for service to mankind, 
one of which is the “Ehrenring.” About 50 of 
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the Mission Sisters are medical doctors; some, 
specialists. 

A current important project is the addi- 
tion of a new wing to the Indian Holy Fam- 
ily Hospital at New Delhi. Both Sister Anne 
and U.S. Congressman Joshua Eilberg (D., 
Phila.) have devoted a great deal of effort 
toward bringing this “dream” to fruition. 
Construction of the new wing is already 
under way. 

Sister Anne supported and did what she 
could to help Congressman Eilberg in his 
campaign to win a seat in Congress. “It 
was a personal effort and not really an orga- 
nized type of support,” she said. 

The Fox Chase House of the Medical Mis- 
sion Sisters is situated on 100 acres of gently 
rolling hills of green, with tall pine trees, 
narrow winding roads and 12 attractive 
structures in which the Sisters live and 
work. The House, which is the American 
headquarters for the Mission, is a base for 
fund-raising, publicity and training for new 
Sisters. Many of the Sisters there study in 
various schools throughout Philadelphia. 
The House was founded in 1939, and is home 
for about 100 Medical Mission Sisters. 

In addition to the hospital services they 
offer, the Society works to help people 
through the use of preventive medicine. The 
Sisters are working with foreign governments 
to help the local people in any possible way. 

“When I came to the Mission in January, 
the odds downtown on my sticking it out 
were very short,” Sister Anne quipped. 

When asked what the odds are now, she 
quickly replied, A hundred to one. . no 
.. as high as you can get them.” 


REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 


HON. JAMES V. SMITH 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speak- 
er, attached here is my “Report From 
Washington” for September 1968 which 
I include in the Extensions of Remarks: 
JAMES V. SMITH, REPORTS FROM WASHINGTON, 

SEPTEMBER 1968 

This is a report on recent activities that 
will be of interest to you. As your repre- 
sentative in Congress, I welcome your com- 
ments and suggestions on any issue with 
which the Congress is concerned, 


WATER PROGRESS 


One of the greatest needs for Western 
Oklahoma is an adequate supply of water. 
Without water and the development of wa- 
ter resources, it will be difficult to attract 
job-producing industry or maintain an ac- 
tive agricultural environment, 

The House of Representatives has ap- 
proved the Mountain Park Dam project near 
Snyder, and the measure is now pending 
before the Senate. I introduced H.R. 9411 
which authorized the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to construct, operate and maintain this 
$21 million project. As well, it has been 
agreed that interim irrigation might be the 
result of this project in Kiowa county near 
the Bretch Diversion Dam site. As a farmer, 
I know the effect that a small bit of water 
ean have on wheat at the proper time. 

The Foss Reservoir west of Clinton has 
been a disappointment in the unsuitable 
water it has produced, but one ray of hope 
has emerged. By legislation, the Secretary 
of the Interior was authorized to repay $218,- 
364 to the Foss Master Conservancy District, 
which is monies paid the Government for 
the Foss Reservoir by the member cities of 
Cordell, Bessie, Clinton and Hobart. The re- 
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fund has now been paid and placed in 
interest-bearing Treasury Bonds by the Con- 
servancy District. 

Further, the legislation also authorized the 
Secretary to forego additional payments and 
cancel interest accrual on the total obliga- 
tion until satisfactory water is delivered to 
the communities. In the meantime, the De- 
partment of Interior has appropriated funds 
necessary to conduct studies in regard to 
making the water usable. I introduced the 
bill to amend the repayment contract, and 
to construct a 3-million gallon per day de- 
mineralization plant near the dam site for 
treating the water. 


CLINTON-SHERMAN 


Uppermost in the minds of the citizens 
of the towns surrounding the important 
Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, is the eco- 
nomic impact the base closure will have on 
their communities when the base is phased 
out of the defense inventory in 1970. 

On two separate occasions my office has 
been assured by the Defense Secretary that 
the plans remain the same—a phase-out by 
July 1, 1970. Approximately 126 other instal- 
lations in the Nation also are affected by 
similar orders. 

No area of the state has turned such ener- 
gies and enthusiasm toward solving this prob- 
lem as have the various communities in- 
volved. The Midwestern Industrial Develop- 
ment Foundation was created to attract in- 
dustry into the area to create jobs in the 
anticipated vacuum, The people who have 
involved themselves in this hard work de- 
serve the commendation and gratitude of 
everyone in the area. 

In October, 1967, I assisted in sponsoring a 
meeting with local officials and representa- 
tives of various Government.agencies, includ- 
ing the Department of Defense; Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; Federal 
Aviation Administration, and the Economic 
Development Administration, to discuss ways 
they could be of assistance. 

During the exploratory discussion it was 
decided a comprehensive study should be 
made of the facility, and a Federal grant of 
$30,000 was obtained from EDA to conduct 
the study. 

In September, 1967, I introduced a bill to 
create the Southwest Regional Services Cor- 
poration which would coordinate a variety of 
Government training programs, The corpora- 
tion would provide a central location for such 
projects as pilot and aircraft mechanics train- 
ing; a residential vocational-technical insti- 
tution; a senior citizen and rehabilitation 
training center; air safety research center, 
and an industrial complex in which private 
industry would be encouraged to locate not 
only to provide employment for persons in 
the region but also to supply needed goods 
and services. 

Now, various Government agencies are tak- 
ing another look at this outstanding facility. 
Recently I announced that FAA is studying 
the base for possible use in aircraft safety 
training, and I hope the suggestions made in 
my legislation contributed to their interest. 

As a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, I will continue to explore the 
possibilities of further use of this base as the 
defense posture changes. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


I noted where some of the banks were hard 
put to cash some of the checks brought in 
by their Cheyenne-Arapaho customers when 
the $15 million judgment money was dis- 
tributed to the Tribal members, While I re- 
gret the inconvenience to the banks, still I 
am glad these people finally were reimbursed 
for the land ceded to the United States at 
giveaway prices in 1891. On June 7, 1967, I in- 
troduced legislation authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to distribute these funds. 

I also have introduced legislation which 
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authorizes payment of $6 million in judg- 
ment funds to the Kiowa, Comanche and 
Apache Tribes of Oklahoma, Hearings have 
been scheduled for September 4 and 5. 
Oklahoma’s Indians have a proud and dis- 
tinguished heritage and I welcome oppor- 
tunities to serve them here in the Congress. 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


There has been much discussion concern- 
ing the desirability of “improving” relations 
with the Soviet Union and the Eastern Euro- 
pean communist countries through the loos- 
ening of trade barriers between our country 
and the communist nations. 

The best improvements that could result 
from negotiations with the communist world 
would be our demand that they assist in 
bringing about the end of the war in Vietnam 
by pressures placed by them on their ally 
in Hanoi. 

Recent events in Czechoslovakia should 
prove the real intent of the communists in- 
sofar as their dealings with freedom-loving 
nations are concerned. The concept that we 
can trade with an enemy who has sworn 
to bury us, who has broken almost every 
agreement made with us and who is trying to 
subvert the world to their cause at our ex- 
pense, does not make good sense. 

My colleague from Iowa, Congressman H, 
R. Gross, introduced a resolution as an 
amendment to the Foreign Aid bill which 
would have prohibited American foreign aid 
from going to any country presently sup- 
plying North Vietnam with arms or aid. The 
resolution lost by four votes. I voted for this 
resolution because I think that it is tragic 
to give American taxpayers’ money or as- 
sistance to any country which is supplying 
arms or bullets that kill American boys in 
Vietnam. To talk about “building bridges” 
to the communist world at this time in our 
Nation’s history will not find favor with me. 

Remember, as your representative in Wash- 
ington, I want to help you in any way that 
I can be of service. I welcome your letters. 
Let me have your opinions and your sug- 
gestions. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES V. SMITH, 
Member of Congress. 


CIGARETTE SMUGGLING 
HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill, H.R. 19424, to assist 
State and local governments in the en- 
forcement of cigarette taxes. 

During the 89th and 90th Congresses 
I have introduced other legislation in this 
field—H.R. 2153, 90th Congress—calling 
for Federal registration of all interstate 
shipments of more than 25 cartons of 
cigarettes. No action has been taken on 
that legislation and so today at the re- 
quest of the New York State Cigarette 
Tax Enforcement Conference Committee 
to which I was appointed by Governor 
Rockefeller, I have sponsored a new bill 
which provides that it shall be a Federal 
misdemeanor to ship in interstate com- 
merce contraband cigarettes. 

Contraband cigarettes are defined in 
the bill as shipments of more than 20,- 
000—100 cartons—untaxed cigarettes to 
any unauthorized person. The legislation 
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provides a penalty of $1,000 or imprison- 
ment for 1 year or both. 

The problem of cigarette bootlegging 
has reached alarming proportions and 
the law enforcement officials both Fed- 
eral and State with whom I have dis- 
cussed the need for legislation are con- 
vinced that organized crime has entered 
ad perhaps has already taken over the 

eld. 

I am placing in the Record at this 
point the text of the press release issued 
by the New York State Department of 
Taxation describing the conclusions of 
the conference committee and the prepa- 
ration of this legislation: 


ALBANY, July 30, 1968—A draft of Federal 
legislation aimed at the heart of the cig- 
arette smuggling racket has been 
by Governor Rockefeller’s Cigarette Tax En- 
forcement Conference Committee, it was an- 
nounced today by New York State Tax Com- 
missioner Joseph H. Murphy, chairman of 
the committee. 

The committee is made up of leading rep- 
resentatives of the tobacco industry and of 
state, city and federal tax and law enforce- 
ment officials, who are joining forces to 
stamp out cigarette racketeering along the 
eastern seaboard and elsewhere in the na- 
tion, 

The draft legislation prepared by the com- 
mittee has two purposes: 

(1) To eliminate racketeering in the sale 
and distribution of cigarettes, and 

(2) To facilitate more effective enforce- 
ment of state and local cigarette tax laws 
and thus to help to strengthen state and local 
tax systems. 

Bi-partisan sponsorship of the bill in both 
houses of the Congress will be sought, Com- 
missioner Murphy said. 

The essence of the draft legislation woulda 
be to define as “contraband”, the interstate 
transportation of more than 20,000 untaxed 
cigarettes being made to anyone who is not 
a cigarette manufacturer, a licensed distrib- 
utor, an officer or agent of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, or a common or contract carrier. 

As drafted by the committee, the bill would 
make violation of its provisions a Federal 
misdemeanor carrying a fine of $1,000 or 
imprisonment for one year, or both. 

In recent years, the cigarette smuggling 
racket has proved a rich source of income to 
racketeers and smugglers and has cost legiti- 
mate tobacco dealers and state and local gov- 
ernments millions of dollars in lost revenue. 
Commissioner Murphy estimates that New 
York City and New York State are losing 
about $40 million a year in tax revenue be- 
cause of illicit traffic in cigarettes. 

With the growing need for additional reve- 
nue, more and more states have increased 
taxes on cigarettes. Consequently, Commis- 
sioner Murphy said, the traffic in illicit ciga- 
rettes moving from one state to another pre- 
sents a revenue and enforcement problem to 
most states along the eastern seaboard. 

Lawbreakers have found it advantageous, 
for example, to buy cigarettes in North Caro- 
lina, which has no tax and no controls on the 
sale of cigarettes, and in states with low rates 
of tax, and smuggle them into states impos- 
ing higher taxes where they are sold without 
payment of tax. 

Since there is nothing illegal in the pur- 
chase of cigarettes in North Carolina, the 
draft legislation seeks to hit at the problem 
of illicit sales through policing interstate 
transportation of untaxed cigarettes for sale 
in states where such taxes are imposed. 

Members of Governor Rockefeller’s Ciga- 
rette Tax Enforcement Conference Commit- 
tee are: Joseph H. Murphy, chairman; Fiora- 
vante G. Perrotta, New York City Finance 
Administrator; Charles Conlon, Executive 
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Secretary, National Tobacco Tax Association; 
Edgar Cullman, President, General Cigar 
Company; William Colman, Executive Di- 
rector, Advisory Committee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Washington, D.C.; William 
Kingsley, New Jersey Tax Commissioner; 
John Sheehy, Assistant Counsel to Governor 
Rockefeller; Edward Rook, N.Y. State Tax De- 
partment, Executive Secretary of the com- 
mittee; and New York State Congressmen 
Herbert Tenzer and Daniel Button, 


I first became interested in this sub- 
ject in February 1966 when I was in- 
formed that high school students were 
being enlisted to sell untaxed cigarettes 
to friends and neighbors at reduced 
prices. Young people were being made 
a part of the widespread cigarette 
smuggling racket. 

It was at that time that I made in- 
quiries into applicable Federal statutes 
and found to my amazement that there 
were none. 

The legislation which I sponsored in 
1966 and the additional legislation which 
I have sponsored today would assist the 
States and local governments to collect 
tax revenues from the sale of cigarettes 
and would protect small businessmen 
from the loss of profits which results 
from cigarette bootlegging. 

It should be made perfectly clear that 
this bill will not harm the cigarette in- 
dustry or the tobacco-growing States, it 
will merely help assure that profits from 
the sale of cigarettes go into legitimate 
channels of trade and close the trade to 
criminal elements. 

On April 15, 1966, soon after introduc- 
tion of my first cigarette smuggling con- 
trol bill—H.R. 14153, March 30, 1966— 
a conference of the taxing authorities 
of 13 States, including the District of Co- 
lumbia and New York City, held in Balti- 
more unanimously endorsed my bill. 
Subsequently in his annual appearance 
before the New York State congressional 
delegation in 1967 Governor Rockefeller 
of New York asked Members of the House 
on both sides of the aisle to work for pas- 
sage of H.R. 2153 which I introduced in 
the 90th Congress. Significantly this was 
the only bill the Governor cited by num- 
ber during his address. 

This legislation is of utmost impor- 
tance in the fight against organized 
crime and the continuing incidents of 
bootlegging reported in the daily press. 
These incidents are known to the FBI 
and warrant immediate congressional 
attention. 

Mr. Speaker, when we read reports of 
camouflaged lumber trucks carrying 
thousands of cartons of untaxed ciga- 
rettes, or shipments purporting to be tex- 
tiles but actually concealing untaxed 
cigarettes, we know that this is the work 
of professionals. We know from these 
facts that cigarette smuggling has be- 
come “big business” and that the States 
and local governments need Federal as- 
sistance in tracing these illegal inter- 
state shipments and assistance in 
prosecuting the persons who plan and 
carry out these illegal transactions. 

Often we have read about arrests made 
as trucks cross State lines with untaxed 
cigarettes—the violators are punished— 
but the States lack of jurisdiction to 
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prosecute the persons who planned the 
shipment and arranged the transaction 
in another State. 

Establishing Federal jurisdiction, in 
and of itself, would place the crime syn- 
dicates on notice that cigarette bootleg- 
ging is no longer merely a local crime 
but that the FBI and the Department 
of Justice will be authorized to investi- 
gate and prosecute violations. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
join me calling for congressional action 
on this most urgent matter and to join 
me in sponsoring this legislation. For the 
convenience of my colleagues, I insert 
at this point the text of this bill: 

H.R. 19424 
A bill to eliminate racketeering in the sale 
and distribution of cigarettes and to assist 

State and local governments in the en- 

forcement of cigarette taxes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “cigarette” means 

(a) any roll of tobacco wrapped in paper 
or in any substance not containing tobacco, 
and 

(b) any roll of tobacco wrapped in any 
substance containing tobacco which, be- 
cause of its appearance, the type of tobacco 
used in the filler, or its packaging and label- 
ing, is likely to be offered to, or purchased by, 
consumers as a cigarette described in para- 
graph (a). 

(2) the term “contraband cigarettes” 
means a quantity in excess of 20,000 ciga- 
rettes, bearing no evidence of the payment 
of applicable State cigarette taxes, in the 
possession of any person other than (a) the 
manufacturer of the cigarettes or his agent; 
(b) a common or contract carrier; (c) a per- 
son licensed or otherwise authorized by the 
tax department of the State where the ciga- 
rettes are found, to deal in cigarettes and to 
account for and pay applicable cigarette 
taxes imposed by such State; or (d) an of- 
ficer, employee or other agent of the United 
States, or its departments and wholly 
owned instrumentalities. 

(3) the term “common or contract car- 
rier” means a carrier holding a certificate 
of convenience or necessity or equivalent 
operating authority from a regulatory agency 
of the United States or of any State or the 
District of Columbia. 

(4) the term “tax department” means 
that department or agency of a State which 
is charged with the administration of the 
law imposing a tax on the sale or use of 
cigarettes. 

(5) the term “State” includes a political 
subdivision thereof and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Sec. 2. The transportation of contraband 
cigarettes in interstate commerce is pro- 
hibited. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to affect the concurrent jurisdiction 
of a State to enact and enforce State ciga- 
rette tax laws, to provide for the confisca- 
tion of cigarettes and other property seized 
in violation of such laws and to provide 
penalties for the violation of such laws. 

Sec. 4. Whoever violates any provision of 
this Act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be fined not more than $1,000 
and imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 

Sec. 5. The United States district courts 
shall have jurisdiction to prevent and re- 
strain violations of this Act. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall take effect on the 
date of its enactment. 
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YOUR CONGRESSMAN JIM BATTIN 
REPORTS FROM WASHINGTON 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1968 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 


Your CONGRESSMAN Jim BATTIN REPORTS 
FroM WASHINGTON 


DEAR FRIEND: Because it has been my prac- 
tice not to devote this letter to partisan poli- 
tics, I will not use this method to comment 
on the Democrat Convention in Chicago; but 
other events in Chicago during the conven- 
tion seem to deserve analysis. The violence 
in Chicago last week—by the major television 
networks’ accounting—was viewed by up- 
wards of 50 million Americans. The nation 
was appalled by the sights which were con- 
veyed to many in vivid color. Cameras were 
centered on squads of policemen who seem- 
ingly attacked the masses of demonstrators 
without provocation. Chicago authorities 
were charged with over-reacting to the 
“peaceful” protests of the yippies, hippies 
and various unwashed persons. There was a 
movement in the convention hall to suspend 
business and move the convention to more 
peaceful surroundings, But the persistence 
of the demonstrators made it certain that 
wherever the Democrats went, the hippies 
were sure to follow. The tenacity of the dem- 
onstrators in seeking out the police made it 
equally sure that trouble was sure to occur 
no matter where the convention was held. 
The television on-the-spot reports and later 
newspaper accounts lacked a certain per- 
spective—that of the Chicago policeman. The 
over-reaction was on the part of the news 
media. 

A regular columnist of the Washington 
Star, Betty Beale, gave another side of the 
picture in an article last Sunday that made 
the actions of the police and National Guard 
more understandable, Miss Beale was in 
Chicago during the week of turmoil and, as 
she wrote, returned “unbloodied, unpelted 
and even unbruised thanks to the Chicago 
police.” She was grateful for the protection 
the Chicago police force provided and decided 
“it is time one member of the media gave 
the other side of the picture because the 
public has the right to know.” This female 
journalist, who has a reputation in Wash- 
ington of candidly expressing opinions that 
aren't necessarily popular with other jour- 
nalists, gave the only account that I have 
seen which gave the police credit for human 
feelings and a difficult job well done. Her 
opinions came from personal observations 
and interviews with key Democrat leaders of 
the convention. These are a few excerpts from 
her column: 

“Everytime a newsman was hurt, the 
screams of protest went around the world, 
but how much was said about the newsmen 
who taunted the police or tried to get action 
for the TV cameras? A member of the Vice- 
President's coterie heard reporters having a 
great laugh in the coffee shop of the Conrad 
Hilton about how they agitated in Grant 
Park until the police started pushing them 
around,” 

“Wyo. Sen. and Mrs. Dale McGee and their 
two grown children walked over to the park 
to see for themselves what was going on 
and they arrived when the changing of the 
National Guard was taking place.” 

“Walking through a gang of hippies they 
saw two girls, one playing the flute. Then 
they saw a TV camera team lead the girls 
over to the exact place by the troops where 
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they wanted them to stand, And when their 
cameras started to roll, the girl cried, ‘Don’t 
beat me!’ It takes no imagination to figure 
how this contrived scene would look on the 
screens in millions of American homes.” 

“Sen. Daniel Inouye of Hawaii, World War 
hero and Democratic keynoter, said the hip- 
pies were throwing plastic bags of human ex- 
crement at the police and Guards in Grant 
Park. They were also throwing rubber balls 
stuck with long nails aimed for the eyes.” 

“How would those commentators who 
thought the police ‘over-reacted’ have be- 
haved if those things had happened to 
them?” 

Miss Beale’s account seems more plausible 
than that of other columnists who said the 
police were simply brutal, sadistic and mind- 
less assailants of children. Those demonstra- 
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tors that television showed being hauled to 
paddy wagons or subdued with police night- 
sticks were not children and they were any- 
thing but innocent bystanders. The militants 
among the dissenters in Chicago were there 
looking for a confrontation with the police. 
Many of them wore riot helmets and distrib- 
uted printed instructions with advice on cop- 
ing with tear gas and Mace. They had an 
organized first aid corps standing by before 
the trouble ever began. Cadres of trained 
agitators were situated in the crowd to rush 
police lines out of camera range and then to 
move off when the police responded. The 
hippies came armed with caustics to throw 
in the faces of policemen and with the in- 
tention of disrupting the Democrats’ Con- 
vention. They almost succeeded and would 
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have invaded the hall except for the actions 
of the Chicago police, 

With the violent riots that have been 
sweeping the cities of America, police are the 
front line defense against anarchy. When a 
policeman is called for riot duty, he knows 
that he will spend long hours without rest 
under the possibility of injury and even 
death. Force must be applied to prevent the 
rabble from gaining control of whole cities. 
Having experienced a massive riot in Wash- 
ington earlier this year, I was glad that the 
Police stood between the rioters and my 
home, Riots seem to flourish best under the 
eye of a television camera. As Betty Beale 
panes “Maybe the media had better ask itself 
why.” 

Sincerely, 
dm Barrrx. 


